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PREFACE 


BY     THE     AMERICAN    EDITOR. 


1  HE  exalted  reputation  acquired  by  this  Dictionary  iiaving  obtained  for  n 
almost  exclusive  preference  in  Great  Britain,  on  the  Continent,  and  throughout 
the  United  States,  it  will  be  altogether  unnecessary  for  the  publishers  to  in- 
troduce the  work  or  its  distinguished  author  to  the  American  public  by 
any  new  testimonials.  Nor  will  it  be  expected  of  the  American  editor  to 
attempt  a  laboured  commendation  of  this  compendium  of  surgical  literature, 
with  the  view  of  attracting  a  larger  share  of  attention  from  the  profession  than 
it  has  already  received  in  its  former  publications  in  this  country.  It  has  long 
been  esteemed  a  standard  work,  is  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  our  imiversities, 
colleges,  and  schools  of  medicine  generally,  and  finds  a  place  in  the  library 
of  every  surgeon  in  the  country. 

The  first  republication  in  this  country  was  edited  by  the  late  distinguished 
Dr.  Dorsey,  of  Philadelphia ;  whose  valuable  improvements  carried  it  through 
a  second  and  third  edition ;  and  under  the  title  of  "  Dorsey's  Cooper,"  it  rapidly 
gained  upon  public  favour.  The  author  availed  himself  of  nwst  of  the  Ameri- 
can ad(Utions  in  revising  his  work  for  a  fourth  edition,  from  which  it  was  again 
reprinted  in  America,  with  an  appendix,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Anderson,  of  New- York. 

Since  that  time,  Mr.  Cooper  has  published  a  fifth,  and  recently  a  sixth  edition, 
improving  and  enlarging  the  work  by  availing  himself  of  the  new  and  valuable 
discoveries  in  surgical  knowledge  to  which  he  has  access ;  and  from  this  last 
revision  of  1830,  the  present  stereotype  edition  is  republished.  And  as  it  has 
piissed  tlirough  two  revisions  by  the  author  since  it  Avas  printed  in  America, 
and  the  last  includes  all  that  is  novel  and  interesting  among  British  and  conti- 
nental surgeons  down  to  the  present  year ;  its  republication,  even  without  any 
semblance  of  improvement,  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  desideratum  by  all 
who  would  keep  pace  with  their  improving  profession. 

As  in  oveiy  species  of  human  science  our  highest  attainments  are  but  an 
approximation  towards  perfection,  so  in  the  science  of  surgery,  each  succeeding 
year  demonstrates  tliut  nil  tliat  is  known  of  the  principles  or  practice  of  our 
art,  18  but  th(;  prelude  to  still  higher  exhibitions  of  science  and  skill,  alik(^ 
honourable  to  the  profession,  and  valuable  to  the  cause  of  humanity.  'J'o  con- 
dense and  arrange  all  the  novel  and  interesting  facts  which  clinical  experience 
is  furnishing,  and  upon  which  alone  the  edifice  of  tnie  science  can  be  erected, 
is  a  task  worthy  of  the  innnense  labour  which  Mr.  Cooper  has  bestowed  on 
each  succeeding  reprint  of  his  Dictionary,  and  one  to  which  lu;  has  proved  him- 
self entirely  adequate.  'J'he  extensive  and  multiplied  resources  to  which  he  has 
access,  furnisli  him  witli  facilities  possessed  by  few;  and  in  availing  himself  of 
these,  lie  has  exhibited  an  industry,  and,  for  the  most  part,  \\i\  impartiaKly, 
worthy  of  all  praise. 
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Witliiii  the  last  few  years,  our  profession,  aiid  especially  the  department  ot 
Chinirgcry,  has  been  making  steady,  and  even  rapid  advances  in  almost  every 
country.  Many  diseases  formerly  among  the  opprobria  of  our  profession  have 
yielded  to  the  science  and  skill  of  modern  surgeons.  Besides  the  vast  improve 
mcnts  made  in  the  treatment  of  surgical  diseases,  operations  have  been  per- 
formed with  entire  success  for  the  relief  of  injuries,  but  a  few  years  ago 
esteemed  irremediable  ;  and  some  of  them  of  so  bold  and  difficult  a  character,  that 
to  propose  them  would  have  been  a  hazard  of  reputation  which  but  few  could 
have  then  survived. 

licarning  is  not  indigenous  to  any  country ;  and  although  national  pride 
sometimes  prompts  to  exclusive  pretensions,  yet  the  history  of  surgery,  so  far 
as  this  is  concerned,  forbids  such  presumptuous  arrogance.  The  question, 
"  Who  hears  of  American  surgeons  ?"  is  no  longer  tauntingly  repeated ;  since 
the  discoveries  and  operations  of  some  of  them  have  extorted  a  tribute  of  admi- 
ration from  almost  eveiy  country  where  this  science  is  cultivated,  and  given  U) 
their  names  professional  immortality.  In  this,  as  in  the  other  departments  of 
learning,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  without  the  imputation  of  vanity,  that  our 
countrymen  have  shown  to  demonstration,  that  when  the  tree  of  science  is  trans- 
planted across  the  Atlantic,  it  is  capable  of  taking  as  firm  a  root  as  in  its  native 
soil. 

The  improvements  which  surgery  has  received  in  the  United  States,  and 
especially  within  a  fe\v  years,  alriiough  highly  important  to  the  interests  of  the 
profession  and  to  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity,  are  far  from  being  generally 
known  even  in  our  own  country,  and  still  less  to  the  profession  abroad.  Our 
periodicals  containmg  them  have  but  a  limited  circulation,  and  local  views 
have  multiplied  their  number,  until  many  of  the  States,  and  most  of  our 
medical  institutions,  have  a  vehicle  of  their  own ;  thus  still  Airther  contracting 
tiie  sphere  of  their  usefulness.  And  although  several  of  them  are  most  ably  con- 
ducted, and  are  adapted  to  general  circulation,  we  are  yet  without  the  advantages 
which  w^ould  result  from  a  periodical,  strictly  national,  in  which  the  whole  pro- 
fession might  combine  their  energies  for  the  promotion  of  science,  and  to  which 
all  might  have  free  and  equal  access. 

From  these  periodicals  our  European  brethren  obtain  their  information 
relative  to  the  state  and  progress  of  medical  and  surgical  science  among  us,  and 
some  of  them  never  find  their  w^ay  either  into  Great  Britain,  France,  or  Ger- 
many. Hence  foreign  authors  are  so  often  charged  with  criminal  remissness 
in  their  notices  of  American  surger}-.  But  when  we  advert  to  the  small  pro* 
portion  of  the  surgical  improvements  of  this  country  which  have  ever  been 
published  at  all,  and  recollect  that  of  these  but  a  few  are  ever  seen  by  our 
British  or  continental  brethren,  wc  may  find  an  apology  for  much  of  the  neglect 
of  which  we  have  complained. 

That  diere  has  been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  European  writers  to 
pass  over  in  silence  every  thing  American,  has  long  been  a  subject  of  remon- 
strance ;  and  in  relation  to  some  of  these,  there  is  doubtless  just  ground  of 
complaint.  How  far  Mr.  Cooper  will  be  found  in  the  same  condemnation  will 
be  estimated  by  those  who  peruse  the  present  edition,  and  who  "will,  of  course, 
award  him  due  praise  for  so  much  as  he  has  said  of  American  surgery.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  has  introduced  all  he  knew  on  this  subject,  and  it 
is  certain  tliat  he  might  have  known  much  more  equally  worthy  of  his  notice. 

In  preparing  the  present  edition  for  the  press,  the  publishers  have  desired  that 
it  might  include  all  that  is  novel  and  interesting  among  Amei  ican  surgeons ;  and 
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have  committed  to  the  present  editor  the  task  of  collecting  and  arranging  the 
materials  furnished  by  our  periodicals  and  original  publications,  and  of  con- 
densing these  with  sucli  original  matter  as  he  might  be  able  to  obtain,  sufficiently 
important  to  merit  introduction  into  this  Dictionary. 

To  perform  this  duty  in  a  manner  v/hich  should  be  acceptable  to  the  profes- 
sion and  useful  to  the  community,  no  pains  or  labour  has  been  spared.  How 
far  he  has  succeeded  in  this  humble  task  of  compiling  from  the  productions 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  an  epitome  of  American  surgery,  remains  to  be  ad- 
judged by  those  for  whose  benefit  he  has  been  thus  employed.  He  claims  no 
merit  for  himself,  other  than  that  of  having  rendered,  as  far  as  possible,  equal  and 
exact  justice  to  the  claims  of  gentlemen  in  every  part  of  our  common  country, 
whether  living  or  dead  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  he  has  availed  himself  of  every 
accessible  means. 

He  has  corresponded  with  distinguished  surgeons  in  various  and  remote  parts 
of  the  land,  from  many  of  whom  he  has  received  communications  of  great 
merit  and  practical  importance.  To  the  periodicals  of  the  last  few  years  he 
has  had  frequent  recourse,  and  from  most  of  them  he  has  extracted  improve- 
ments and  inventions  Avhich  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  instruct.  He  must  also 
acknowledge  his  obligations  to  Dr.  Gross's  edition  of  Tavernier's  Operative 
Surgery ;  Dr.  Sterling's  translation  of  Valpeau's  Surgical  Anatomy  ;  and  to  the 
late  Philadelphia  edition  of  Cooper's  First  Lines,  with  notes  by  Professor 
Stevens,  of  New- York,  and  the  "  Philadelphia  Editor." 

To  a  number  of  his  professional  friends  in  New- York,  as  well  as  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  United  States,  the  editor  is  greatly  indebted,  not  only  for  the 
assistance  rendered,  but  for  the  encouragement  they  have  given  him  in  the 
performance  of  this  duty.  And  although  he  has  not  heard  from  some 
M'ho  had  promised  communications,  yet  he  ha*s  availed  himself  of  their  pub- 
lished works,  and  introduced  all  the  operations  they  claim,  so  far  as  his  limits 
would  permit. 

The  limits  assigned  him  by  the  publishers  for  enlarging  the  work,  have 
rendered  it  necessary  to  abbreviate  and  condense  many  new  and  important 
surgical  improvements  more  than  was  agreeable  to  his  own  wishes ;  and  this 
must  be  his  apology  for  so  frequent  reference  to  the  works  and  periodicals  in 
which  they  are  recorded  at  length.  The  same  reason  will  account  for  the 
brevity  of  many  of  the  notes,  which  consist  of  mere  hints,  upon  which  some 
amplification  would  have  been  more  congenial  to  his  own  views,  and  perhaps 
more  acceptable  to  the  profession.  It  is  but  an  act  of  justice,  however,  on 
the  part  of  the  editor  towards  the  publishers  to  state,  that  they  have  suffered 
him  to  transcend  their  limits  very  considerably,  and  allowed  him  a  brief  ap- 
pendix for  the  purpose  of  introducing  some  articles  unavoidably  omitted  under 
their  appropriate  heads. 

It  will  be  perceived  by  those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  comparing  this 
with  the  late  liOiidon  edition,  as  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  author,  that  it 
contains  the  whole  of  the  matter  of  that  edition,  although  the  size  of  the  type 
has  somcwliat  diminished  the  number  of  pages.  Although  many  of  i\w 
terms,  doctrines,  and  operations  are  now  obsolete,  and  might  very  plausibly 
be  omitted,  yet  as  Mr.  Cooper  has  seen  lit  to  retain  them,  it  has  been 
thought  best  to  make  no  alteration  whatever  in  the  work,  and  lience  also 
the  long  catalogue  of  references  at  the  end  of  each  article  is  preserved, 
although  many  of  the  works  cannot  be  obtained  in  this  coimtry. 

The  original  matter  introduced  by  the  American  editor  will  be  found  im« 
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bodied  in  the  text,  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  subject  to  which  it  refets, 
except  where  an  occasional  foot  note  for  obvious  reasons  has  been  preferred. 
To  distiuo-uish  it  from  the  rest,  it  is  included  within  brackets,  and  at  the  close 
of  each  of  these  additions  will  be  found  the  surname  of  the  editor. 

Tliis  method  of  making  interpolations  in  the  body  of  the  work  may  ap- 
pear less  iniposing  than  an  array  of  additions  in  an  appendix  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  or  a  display  of  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  pages,  distinguished  by 
asterisks,  obelisks.  Sic. ;  but  they  will  certainly  be  found  more  convenient 
to  the  student,  and  more  in  conformity  to  the  character  of  a  dictionary.  It 
is  from  this  conviction  that  this  course  has  been  pursued ;  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  satisfactory  to  the  profession. 

As  the  work  is  stereotyped,  it  will  be  necessary  in  future  editions  to 
enlarge  the  appendix,  which  can  be  done  to  any  desirable  extent,  and  the 
Dictionary  may  thus  keep  pace  with  the  steady  advancement  of  surgical 
knowledge  in  this  and  other  countries.  For  the  purpose  of  supplying  any 
omissions  which  may  have  been  inadvertently  made,  it  is  intended  at  first  to 
publish  but  a  small  edition,  sufficient  to  supply  the  present  demand,  and  any 
communications  from  American  surgeons  will  receive  respectful  notice  in  a 
future  edition,  by  being  included  in  the  appendix  at  the  close  of  the  second 
volume.  Such  communications  are  respectfully  solicited,  and  may  be  forwarded 
to  the  editor  without  delay. 

To  rescue  American  surgery  from  unmerited  neglect,  and  to  present  to  our 
transatlantic  brethren  a  brief  epitome  of  what  is  doing  in  the  United  States  for 
the  promotion  and  improvement  of  surgical  science,  is  the  object  at  which  the 
editor  has  directed  this  effort.  That  his  task  has  been  imperfectly  performed 
he  is  fully  conscious,  nor  will  he  affect  to  conceal  his  own  misgivings  in  thus 
attempting  to  improve  upon  tk)  work  of  one  of  the  master-spirits  of  the  other 
hemisphere.  How  far  the  haste  with  which  the  work  has  been  hurried  through 
the  press,  to  supply  the  great  demand  which  is  every  where  felt  and  expressed, 
may  have  contributed  to  his  imperfections,  he  will  not  attempt  to  determine ; 
perhaps  his  inexperience  in  such  a  vocation  may  be  more  plausibly  urged. 
His  design,  however,  is  now  completed ;  and  he  submits  the  result  to  his  bre- 
thren in  the  profession,  and  to  students  of  this  noble  science,  with  no  other  ^vish 
than  that  it  may  contribute  to  elevate  our  national  character,  and  excite  to  the 
still  farther  cultivation  and  improvement  of  surgical  literature. 

DAVID  MEREDITH  REESE,  M.D. 

New-York,  August  22rf,  1830. 
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The  utility  of  this  Dictionary  to  students  and  all  classes  of  medical  pracii- 
tioners,  has  obtained  for  it  in  this  country  a  larger  share  of  patronaffe  than  \va» 
perhaps  ever  conferred  upon  any  other  book  of  surgery ;  while  its  translatioi 
into  the  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Russian  languages,  and  several  republi 
cations  of  it  in  America,  may  be  taken  as  proofs  of  its  being  deemed  worthy  of 
considerable  notice  in  various  other  parts  of  the  world.  At  Milan,  one  transla 
tion  of  it  was  produced  a  few  years  ago ;  and  I  learn  from  a  letter,  with  whiclr 
I  have  lately  been  honoured  by  Dr.  Crescimbini,  president  of  the  Medico - 
Chirurgical  Society  of  Bologna,  that  he  is  preparing  another  Italian  translation 
into  which  he  proposes  to  introduce  additional  subjects,  and  such  remarks  as 
s^re  founded  upon  his  own  researches  and  experience.  The  diligent  and  en- 
lightened Germans  were  not  only  the  first  to  undertake  and  complete  a  transla- 
tion ;  they  have  bestowed  still  greater  attention  upon  my  humble  endeavours  to 
promote  the  cultivation  and  diffusion  of  surgical  science ;  for  they  have  fol 
lowed  up  their  translation  by  a  series  of  well-executed  engravings,  expressly 
designed  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  diseases,  accidental  injuries,  and  curative 
metliods,  treated  of  in  this  Dictionary. — (See  Chirurgische  Kupfertafeln,  4to. 
Weimar^  1820 — 1829.)  Of  these  valuable  plates,  the  publication  of  which  I 
regard  as  an  honourable  compliment  to  my  surgical  labours,  nearly  fifty  niunbers 
have  already  been  brought  out  at  an  extremely  moderate  price  ;  and  it  is  with 
real  pleasure  that  I  recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  every  surgeon  who  is  a 
German  scholar,  as  being  the  most  useful  collection  of  surgical  and  pathological 
plates  ever  offered  to  the  profession. 

In  preparing  this  edition,  which  is  enriched  Avith  an  account  of  all  the  latest 
improvements  in  surgery,  I  have  conscientiously  endeavoured  to  deal  fairly  and 
impartially  with  every  individual  whose  name  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention,  or 
whose  suggestions  form  subjects  of  consideration  in  the  ensuing  pages.  My  aim 
has  been  truth,  wherever  I  could  find  her ;  and  in  every  situation  where  any 
glimpse  of  her  beautiful  figure  presented  itself,  I  have  ardently  courted  her,  re- 
gardless of  the  name,  school,  or  country  on  which  she  might  deign  to  shed  her 
glory.  By  steadily  adhering  to  this  principle ;  by  zealously  marking  what  the 
book  of  nature  and  the  field  of  experience  unfolded ;  by  renouncing  all  obse- 
quious submission  to  every  other  kind  of  authority ;  and  by  taking  the  liberty  of 
sometimes  thinking  and  judging  for  myself;  I  trust  that  the  most  likely  plan  has 
been  adopted  of  maintaining  the  character  of  this  book,  and  raising  my  own 
humble  reputation. 

According  to  my  usual  plan,  I  subjoin  the  notice  of  a  few  things,  which  were 
either  inadvertently  omitted  in  the  articles  to  which  they  relate,  or  communi- 
^'/Ated  to  me  after  such  articles  had  been  printed. 

[The  several  additions  whicli  follow  in  Mr.  Cooper's  preface,  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  tlic  student  have  been  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  Dictionary, 
under  the  respective  articles  to  which  they  refer.  They  will  be  found  desig- 
aated  by  ihe  abbreviation  Pref.  affixed  to  the  termination  of  each.] 
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4HAl^IST0N.  (From  a,  priv.  and  ^amiQui,  im- 
mer^o,  to  sink  under.)  Galen,  Fabricius  ab  Aqua- 
pendente,  and  especially  Scultetus,  in  ids  Armamenta- 
riam  Chirurgicum,  so  denominate  the  crown  of  the 
trepan,  because  it  formerly  had  a  conical  shape,  which 
kept  it  from  penetrating  the  cranium  too  rapidly, 
and  plunging  its  teeth  in  the  dura  mater  and  brain. 
While,  however,  it  is  admitted  by  modem  surgeons 
that  mischief  may  be  done  by  letting  the  saw  penetrate 
too  deeply,  they  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  obviate  the 
possibility  of  such  an  accident,  by  using  a  conical  tre- 
pan, with  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  any  per- 
foration at  all ;  but  they  guard  against  the  danger,  by 
observing  particular  rules  and  cautions  laid  down  in 
another  part  of  this  book. — (See  Trephine.) 

ABDOMEN.  The  Belly.  When  a  surgeon  speaks 
of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  he  confines  his  meaning 
to  the  space  included  within  the  bag  of  the  peritoneum. 
Hence,  neither  the  kidneys  nor  the  pelvis  viscera  are, 
strictly  speaking,  parts  of  the  abdomen. 

Anatomists  have  divided  the  abdomen  into  different 
regions,  the  terms  allotted  to  which  are  so  frequent  in 
the  language  of  surgical  books,  that  some  account  of 
them  in  this  Dictionary  seems  indispensable. 

The  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  from 
the  ensiform  cartilage  as  low  down  as  a  hne  drawn 
directly  across  the  greatest  convexity  of  the  cartilages 
of  the  ribs,  is  called  the  epigastric  region. 

The  spaces  at  the  sides  of  the  epigastric  region  are 
termed  the  right  and  left  hypochondria  or  hypochon- 
driac regions. 

The  umbilical  region  extends  from  the  navel  up- 
wards to  the  line  forming  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
epigastric  region,  and  downwards  to  a  line  drawn 
across  from  one  anterior  superior  spinous  process  to 
the  ileum  of  the  other. 

The  middle  space,  below  the  last  line,  dowTi  to  the 
OS  pubis,  is  named  the  hypogastric  region. 

llie  parts  of  the  abdomen  situated  on  the  outside  of 
the  umbilical  region  to  the  right  and  left,  or  externally 
with  respect  to  two  perpendicular  lines  drawn  from 
the  greatest  convexities  of  the  cartilages  of  the  seventh 
true  ribs,  are  named  the  ilia  or  Jlanks.  On  each  side 
of  the  hypogastric  region  is  situated  the  inguinal  re- 
gion or  groin.  The  whole  of  the  Lack  part  of  the  ab- 
domen has  only  one  technical  ai)pellation,  viz.  the  lum- 
bar region  or  loins. 

As  the  abdomen  is  the  frequent  situation  of  several 
important  surgical  diseases ;  is  much  exposed  to 
wounds ;  and  various  oijerations  on  diflerent  parts  of 
it  are  often  indispensable  ;  it  claims  tlie  particular  no- 
tice of  every  practical  surgeon.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon afilictions  to  which  mankind  are  subject,  is  that  in 
which  some  of  the  bowels  protrude.  This  disease  is 
called  hernia,  and  ought  to  be  well  understood  by  every 
[iractitioner,  who,  however,  can  never  acquire  the  ne- 
cessary knowledge  without  being  minutely  acquainted 
with  the  anatomy  of  the  abdomen.  In  drop.sical  cases 
it  is  ft-equcntiy  proper  to  tap  the  abdomen;  and  this 
0|)cration,  named  paracmtesus,  simple  as  it  may  seem, 
requires  more  consideration  and  attention  to  the  ana- 
lomy  of  tbc  parts  than  many  surgeons  bestow.— (See 
Hernia,  Paracentesis,  and  Wounds.) 

Alxli'inin  Ai..;ps-fies  <)f  the,  may  take  i)lacc  either 
wilti  ■  fihe  bdly,  or  at  some  jxiintof  itscir- 

<■"«"'  '•  eiiiierofan  acute  or  chronic  nature. 

Won:  "^ '•'•nsidered  more  lialile  than  men 

io  uU  •  ilif.  abdomen;  the  absceHscH 

r-ui'i'  wliere  tniutcdof,  are  herecx- 

clu<l' ■  MM      «,.M,.,-t,nn^   ,,!•  purulent 
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the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  as  one  of  the  effects  oJ 
inflammation  accompanying  puerperal  fever.— {Stall, 
Rat.  Med.  t.  4,  p.  103 ;  Lassus,  Pathologic  Chir.  1. 1, » 
137,  nouvelle  Mit.  8t;o.    Paris,  1809.) 

In  lying-hi  women,  abscesses  frequently  form  be- 
tween the  abdominal  muscles  and  the  peritoneum,  es- 
pecially just  above  the  groin.  They  are  cases  which 
have  been  very  correctly  described  by  Conradi.  Be- 
fore the  integuments  project,  the  diagnosis  is  often 
attended  with  difficulty,  and  sometimes  an  obscurity 
prevmls  several  weeks;  for  the  patients  seem  as  if 
affected  with  slight  colic  pains,  which  yield  to  com- 
mon treatment,  particularly  external  applications,  but 
soon  return.  Thus,  unless  the  vicinity  of  Poupart's 
ligament  be  carefully  examined,  where  some  painful 
point,  hardness,  or  elevation  can  be  detected,  the  ab 
scess  may  remain  concealed  until  a  large  prominence 
or  the  extension  of  the  matter  down  the  thigh,  lame- 
ness, &;c.,  makes  the  nature  of  the  case  completely  ma 
nifest.  As  the  peritoneum  adjoining  the  abscess  is 
always  thickened  by  the  preceding  inflammation,  Con- 
radi assures  us  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  collection 
of  matter  bursting  inwards.  Some  abscesses,  indeed, 
have  been  so  enormous,  that  the  matter  actually 
pushed  the  viscera  out  of  their  places,  yet  all  this  hap- 
pened without  any  inward  bursting  of  the  disease. 
The  whole  danger  depends  upon  the  duration  of  the 
complaint  and  the  extent  to  which  the  matter  spreads. 
A  timely  detection  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  use  of 
emollient  applications,  and  the  making  of  an  early  open- 
ing, generally  bring  the  disease  to  a  speedy  and  favour- 
able termination. — (See  Arnemann^s  Magazin  fur  die 
Wundarzneiwissenschaftjb.  I,  p.  175,  Suo.  Go«.  1797.) 

Chronic  tumours  of  the  mesentery,  which  in  scrofu- 
lous children  sometimes  terminate  slowly  in  suppura- 
tion, and  diseases  of  the  ovary  and  other  abdominal 
viscera,  bringing  on  the  formation  of  matter,  are  often 
the  cause  of  purulent  extravasation,  great  emaciation, 
hectic  symptoms,  and  death.  However,  sometimes 
salutary  adhesions  are  produced  between  the  viscera, 
by  which  means  an  outlet  is  obtained  for  the  matter 
through  the  bladder,  anus,  or  vagina.  Thus  (says 
Lassus)  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  had  for  a  long 
while  pains  in  the  right  lumbar  region,  supposed  to 
proceed  from  suppuration  of  the  kidney,  because  pus 
was  voided  with  the  urine ;  the  right  kidney  was  found 
after  death  in  the  natural  state ;  but  there  was  an  ab- 
scess in  the  right  ovary,  which  was  adherent  to  the 
bladder,  into  which  the  pus  had  passed  through  an 
ulcerated  communication.  In  another  patient,  who 
had  voided  pus  by  the  anus,  the  right  kidney  was  sup- 
purated and  adherent  to  the  colon,  with  which  it  com- 
municated by  a  preternatural  ajicrturc.  For  many 
years  a  woman  had  a  hard  tumour  of  considerable 
size  in  the  abdomen :  at  length  the  pain  of  it  became 
intolerable ;  and  just  at  the  moment  when  her  death 
was  apprehended,  an  immense  quantity  olpus  was  sud 
denly  discharged  IVom  the  vagina.  The  pain  abated ;  the 
swelling  of  the  belly  subsided  ;  mert.y  the  remains  of 
the  induration  were  now  perceptible  ;  and  the  woman's 
health  was  perfectly  re-established.— (L^wiiw,  Patho- 
luffieChir.t.  l,p.  US.) 

Tho  absccK.ses  which  sometimes  form  between  iIm- 
peritoneum  and  abdominal  muscles,  or  between  th 
layers  of  these  musrles,  or  under  tho  intPgiuiienta  ol 
tho  abdomcMi,  are  attended  with  coiiKideniblo  variety, 
according  as  they  happen  to  be  chniiii.-  ">-  .•>,iit.'.  cir- 
cuinscribod  or   diftlised,  small    or   <> 
of  the  acute  or  phleKnionous  kind,  nom 
stabs  and  contiiM!"'"^,  •"■>'  n  u-i.-uiai 
anicio  Wounds.  ' 
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iatal,  many  example*  of  which  are  upon  record.— 'See 
Commere.  Literar.  JToric  1741,^.100;  EtUr,  Medic 
and  Chtr.  .^nmrrkiin^'m,  p.  108,  Src.)  As  lor  chronic 
external  abscesses  of  the  abdomen,  they  should  be 
opeiu-d  early,  and  treated  on  the  principles  explained 
in  the  article  J.umbiir  abscess. 

Hard,  indigestible  .sub.stances,  after  being  swallowed, 
are  not  JuUhMjucnlly  discharged  from  abscesses  in  some 
of  the  abdoiiiHial  regions.— , See  ])e  J.a  (Sraiigr,  in 
Mus  um  dir  fhilkuiidcy  b.  A,  p.  IM  :  afi.sh-boiie,wUicli 
kadbecn.<w/illoWid,fi>v7idin  lite  abscess;  Petit,  Traiti 
de  .Mai.  Chir.  t.  'i,  p.'-£^ :  an  awl,  without  a  handle,  ex- 
tractrd  from  an  ubscfss  of  the  abdomen;  and  many 
other  analo^aui;  cases.) 

Enc>stcd  tumours  are  sometimes  formed  between 
the  peritoneum  and  abdominal  muscles,  and  attain  an 
immense  si/.e  before  they  burst ;  a  remarkable  specimen 
of  which  is  detailed  by  (;ooch.—  (  CAir.  fVurkSfVol.il, 
p.  144,  <^-c.  Sou.  Loud.  1792.)  In  this  case  the  sponta- 
neous opening  in  the  navel  was  ei\larged  with  caustic, 
and  the  cyst  extracted ;  but  before  a  cure  could  be  e.*: 
iected  it  became  necessary  to  make  a  depending  opening, 
and  introduce  a  seton.  Swellings  of  this  nature,  how- 
over,  are  only  noticed  here  on  account  of  their  resem- 
blance to  circumscribed  chronic  abscesses  of  the  parie- 
tes  of  the  abdomen, 

..Abdomen,  pul.sationn  in  the.  From  the  article  ,/97?«m- 
ri.im  the  reader  will  understand  that,  though  it  be  the 
common  nature  of  this  disease  to  be  attended  with 
throbbing,  it  is  not  every  pulsating  tumotir  that  is  an 
aneurism.  The  cases  usually  called  abdominal  or 
tpigastric  pulsations  often  furnish  a  i)roof  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  preceding  remark.  The  authors  who 
have  treated  of  the  latter  affection  with  the  greatest 
discrimination,  are  Dr.  Albers,  of  Bremen,  and  Mr. 
Allan  Bums,  of  Glasgow,  two  gentlemen  whose  high 
reputation  and  useful  labours  will  long  survive  the  re- 
cent termination  of  their  meritorious  lives.  Some  of 
the  pulsations  here  referred  to  are  the  consequence  of 
organic  disease,  and  capable  of  demonstration  by  dissec- 
tion ;  while  the  rest  are  not  attended  with  any  such 
appearance,  and  have  therefore  been  regarded  as  ner- 
vous. The  pulsation  is  not  always  produced  by  the 
impulse  communicated  to  some  solid  tumour  or  sub- 
stance between  the  hand  and  the  artery,  but  was  con- 
ceived by  Mr.  Burns  to  be  sometimes  dependent  on  a 
nervous  affection  of  the  vessel  itself. — (On  the  Dis- 
eases vf  the  Heart,  p.  263.)  Hippocrates,  in  his  book 
"De  Morbis  Popularibus,"  makes  mention  of  three 
patients  affected  with  extraordinary  pulsations  in  the 
abdomen.  As  one  of  these  cases  seemed  to  depend 
upon  obstructed  menses,  it  was  probably  not  the  re- 
sult of  any  organic  disease. — {Hippncratis  Opera  Om- 
nia, ez  edit.  Fasii.  Fravcof.  1621,  lib.  5,  sect.  7,  p.  1 144.) 
In  order  to  remove  a  difficulty  in  believing  how  an 
artery,  not  affected  with  aneurismal  enlargement,  can 
communicate  to  the  superincumbent  parts  such  move- 
ments as  are  frequently  remarked  in  cases  of  abdomi- 
nal pulsations,  a  fact  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hunter  shomc 
be  remembered :  in  speaking  of  the  actual  dilatation  of 
an  artery,  he  says,  that  when  the  vessel  is  "  covered 
by  the  integuments,  the  apparent  effect  is  much  greater 
than  it  really  is  in  the  artery  itself;  for  in  laying  such 
an  artery  bare,  the  nearer  we  come  to  it,  the  less  visi- 
ble is  its  pulsation ;  and  when  laid  bare,  its  motion  is 
hardly  to  be  either  felt  or  seen." — ( Treatise  on  the  Blond, 
^-t.  p.  175,  Ato.  Lond.  1794.)  And  this  observation  will 
apply  to  all  tumours  and  indurations  situated  over  a 
lanje  artery.  In  the  epigastric  region  of  a  certain  pa- 
tient Taberranus  felt  not  only  a  pulsation,  but  a  tumour 
M  large  as  the  fist,  with  all  the  other  usual  symptoms 
of  an  aneurism.  On  opening  the  body  after  death,  he 
was  therefore  surjjrised  to  find,  instead  of  this  disease, 
a  considerable  scirrhous  tumour  in  the  middle  of  the 
mesentery,  so  closely  connected  to  the  large  vessels 
as  to  compress  the  aorta,  by  the  pulsations  of  which 
it  had  been  lifted  up.— ( Obs.  Jinat.  ed.  2,  J\''o.  9.) 

Dr.  Albers  quotes  an  extraordinary  case  from  Tul- 
pius:  the  patient,  a  laborious  man,  but  subject  to  bi- 
lious attacks,  was  sometimes  affected  with  violent 
throbbings  of  the  spleen.  These  were  not  only  very- 
painful,  but  could  be  heard  at  a  distaiue,  and  their 
number  distinctly  counted  when  the  hand  was  applied  to 
the  part.  What  seems  almost  incredible,  it  is  alleged 
that  Tulpius  could  hear  them  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
.ftet !  Their  violence  iwcreased  or  diminished  accord- 
ing aB  the  patient  w         ire  or  less  bilious,  and  some- 


times they  entirely  ceased,  when  his  health  imj; 
but  always  recurred  as  soon  as  the  chylopoietic  org 
became  disordered  again.     After  the  patient's  de 
j)ermi.s8ion  could  not  be  obtained  to  open  his  body.- 
(Tulpii  Obs.  Medicu;  Jim.-t.  1652,  lib.  2,  cop.  28.) 

According  to  Bonetus,  pulsations  in  the  left  hyp 
chondrium  are  not  unfrequent,  and  it  was  his  belie 
I  hat  they  were  produced  by  the  cceliac  artery, 
cites  several  cases  of  this  disorder  from  other  writer 
the  tcnour  of  which  is  to  prove  that  the  celiac  artcr 
and  mesenteric  vessels  must  have  been  affected, 
they  were  Ibund  after  death  dilated  and  filled  wit 
black  blood. — {Scpvkhrelutn  Jlvatovncvm,  lib.  1, 
9.  0/;.s.  9,  25,  27,  30,38,  42,  44,  45,  and  40.)  Theconje 
lure  of  Bonetus  and  others,  however,  respecting 
frequency  of  abdominal  pulsations  from  dilatation  of  1 
cceliac  and  mesenteric  arteries,  by  no  means  coincide 
with  the  results  of  modern  observations.    Mr.  Wils 
whose  dissections  were  numerous,  met  with  only  on 
instance  of  true  aneurism  affecting  any  of  the  branchesj 
the  aorta,  distributed  to  the  abdominal  viscera, 
case  was  an  aneurism  of  the  left  branch  of  the  hepat 
artery. — {J^ectuies  un  the  Blood,  and  on  the  Jinatovif 
Physiology,  und  Surgical  Putholugy  of  the   Vascvla 
Syitevi,  .J-c.  p.  379,  8c«.   J.ond.  1H19.)     Bontius  was 
present  at  the  opening  of  an  inhabitant  of  Bata^ia^ 
who  had  been  afflicted  three  years  with  a  disease,  the 
exact  nature  of  which  could  never  be  made  out  during 
life.     When  the  hand  was  applied  above  or  below  the 
navel,  a  pulsation  was  felt  like  that  of  the  heart  or  an 
artery,  and  as  forcible  as  the  motion  of  a  child  in  the 
womb.    It  was  synchronous  to  the  pulsation  of  tL© 
heart  and  arteries.    Hence  Bontius  concluded,  that  the 
case  was  owing  to  some  affection  of  the  heart.    The 
vena  cava,  instead  of  containing  blood,  was  filled  with 
a  medullary  substance,   which,  pressing  against  the 
aorta,  is  supposed  to  have  excited  the  extraordinary 
pulsations  in  that  vessel.    The  heart  was  unusually 
dilated  and  flabby.     The  two  ventricles  were  very 
large,  and  filled  with  dark-coloured  blood.    The  liver 
was  of  nearly  twice  its  natural  size.    The  gall-bladder 
resembled  that  of  a  bullock,  and  was  filled  with  viscid 
bile  nearly  as  thick  as  an  extract. — {,/acot.i  Buntii  da 
Medicina  Indorinn,  libri  4,  J^iigd.  1718,  Obs,ii,p.  101.) 

Lewenhoek  met  with  an  instance  of  a  similar  pulsa- 
tion, which  he  imputed  to  irregular  action  of  the  dia- 
phragm, the  pulse  at  the  wrist  not  being  affected.  The 
disorder  lasted  three  days,  during  which  the  functions 
of  the  climentary  canal  were  so  much  disordered  that 
the  patient  was  expected  to  die. — {Philosoph.  Trans, 
from  1719  to  1733,  abr.  by  J.  Fames,  «X-c.  Lond.  1734, 
vol.  7, ;;.  fiS3.) 

Dr.  Albers  has  described  the  particulars  of  a  case 
recorded  by  Burggraf,  and  entitled  "  Diuturna,  magna, 
e»  valde  molesta  pulsatio  in  epigjistrio." — (Fit/,  .ficta 
J^'atur.  Cur.  J^oriwb.  1740,  vol.  6,  Obs.  131.)  Burg- 
graf gives  his  reasons  for  believing  that  in  this  in- 
stance, the  pulsation  arose  neither  from  the  aorta  nor 
from  the  cceliac  artery ;  and  suspects  that  it  was  caused 
by  a  dilatation  of  that  considerable  branch  of  the  in- 
ferior mesenteric  artery,  which  inosculiites  with  the 
branch  of  the  superior  mesenteric.  This  idea,  how- 
ever, which  was  merely  surmise,  could  not  be  correct, 
as  the  patient  was  cured  by  taking,  every  morning  and 
evening,  half  a  draclim  of  a  mass  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  gum  ammoniac,  extr.  centaur,  minor,  and 
Venice  soap. 

In  an  example  recorded  by  Stiirk,  the  symptoms  were 
found  to  have  arisen  from  disease  of  the  pancreas,  which 
weighed  thirteen  pounds,  and  contained  a  large  cyst 
filled  with  lamellatcd  blood. — (.4«7im.«  Medicus,  I'in- 
doh.  1760,  p.  245.) 

The  subsequent  case  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
former,  is  from  a  different  author. 

A  man,  aged  60,  complained  ot"  pain  in  the  left  side 
of  the  abdomen,  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and 
crista  of  the  ileum.  Emaciation,  weakness,  distress 
of  countenance,  anorexia,  constipation  succeeded  At 
length  a  large  pulsating  tumour  was  discovered  in  the 
epigastric  region.  The  case  was  now  pronounced 
aneurism  of  the  abdomiriil  aorta.  There  was  no 
nausea  nor  vomiting,  except  that  some  days  before 
death  a  quantity  of  fetid  blacKish  rluid  was  twice  or 
thrice  voided.  J\i'o  fever.  The  swelling  caused  a  sense 
of  constriction  rather  than  pain,  and  the  throbbings 
became  more  perceptible.  The  pulse  was  feeble,  but 
alow  and  regular.    AAer  death,  the  stomach  was  fo\uid 
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adhering  to  the  liver,  pancreas,  and  abdomen ;  and  a 
tail  err  I,  IIS  tumovr  occupying  its  internal  surface  from 
the  duodenum  to  the  insertion  of  the  cDsophagus,  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  being  an  inch  thick.  The  sur- 
face of  the  pancreas  was  also  diseased,  and  the  pylorus, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  cancerous  mass,  was  con- 
tracted by  the  thickening  of  the  parietes  of  the  stomach, 
and  obstructed  by  numerous  Hingi.  The  liver  was 
large,  but  apparently  sound ;  the  spleen  small.  The 
aorta.,  tlie  i:aliac  trunk,  and  its  branches,  were  quite  na- 
tural—{Sea  Journ.  dr  JiJed.  per  J^eroux,  Oct.  1815,  and 
Medico-(  hir.  Junrn.  vol.  1,  p.  289.) 

Morgagni  describes  the  case  of  a  woman  44  years  of 
age,  who,  after  a  suppression  of  the  menses  for  some 
months,  w;is  attacked  with  palpitations  in  the  epigas- 
trium. Morgagni,  on  applying  liis  hand  to  the  part, 
felt  a  large  hard  body  moving  fon-ibly.  At  first,  it  was 
regarded  as  an  aneuri.sm  in  the  abdomen ;  but,  as  there 
were  ao  similar  throbbings  in  the  chest,  and  there  was 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  pulse  at  the  wrists,  Mor- 
gagni concluded  that  the  movements  in  question  could 
not  depend  upon  the  heart.  Neither  did  he  take  the 
disease  for  an  aneurism,  because  the  throbbings  did 
not  correspond  to  the  pulse.  As  for  the  large  indurated 
mass,  it  appeared  to  him  more  easy  to  say  what  it  was 
not,  than  what  it  was :  it  could  not  be  merely  a  globus 
bijiitericii.'<,  which  never  beats  hke  an  aneurism.  Mor- 
gagni considered  the  case  as  an  hysterical  spasmodic 
complaint,  ordered  the  patient  to  be  bled,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  pulsations  ceased. — (jyiorgagni,  dc 
Sedihus  et  Causis  Morborum,  t.  2,  Episl.  39.  18.) 

Senac  has  spoken  of  these  abdominal  pulsations  as 
occurring  in  hypochondriacal  and  chlorotic  patients ; 
and,  as  they  frequently  subside  without  lea-ving  any 
vestige  behind,  he  sets  them  down  as  nervous  affec- 
tions.— (  Truite  de.f  Mai.  dii  Caur.)  De  Haen  had 
under  his  care  a  hypochondriacal  patient,  affected  with 
pulsations  in  the  abdomen ;  which,  with  other  com 
plaints,  were  dispelled  by  means  of  brisk  opening 
medicines. — (ffeiluvgs  JMethvde,  iibersetit  von  Platt- 
ner,  Leipz.  1782,  /-.  2,  >.  29.) 

Thilenius  observed  a  flatulence  of  the  stomach,  w-hich 
he  represents  as  having  been  epidemic,  and  attended, 
in  some  patients,  with  pulsations  at  the  scrobiculus 
tOTdis.—{Aled.  Chir.  Ilemerk.  Frankf.  1789,  s.  211-217.) 
My  friend  Mr.  Hodgson,  also,  in  speaking  of  pulsa- 
tions in  the  epigastrium,  which  are  not  the  consequence 
of  organic  disease,  and  occur  in  irritable  hyppchondriac 
subjects,  states  his  opinion,  that,  in  some  instances, 
these  pulsations  were  a  consequence  of  distention  of 
the  stomach  with  air,  which  was  thrown  against  the 
abdominal  muscles  by  the  pulsation  of  the  great  blood- 
vessels ;  and  in  such  cases,  the  throbbing  was  dimi- 
nished by  the  eructations. — {Onthe  Diseases  of  Jirte- 
ries  and  Veins,  p.  96.) 

Abdominal  pulsations  are  also  described  by  Zuliani, 
a.«j  a  symptom  of  hypochondriasis  and  hysteria.— (Z)c 
Jlpoplexia,  JAps.  1790,  p.  79.)  They  also  happen  in 
certain  ferbrile  diseases,— (FersMcA  iiber  den  Pemphy- 
gus uud  das  Blasenficber,  von  C.  G.  C.  Bravne,  J^eipz. 
1795,  s.  23;  and  .Or.  U.  Jackson  on  the  Fevers  of 
Jamaica,  8vo.  Dond.  1791.) 

In  a  dissertation  on  cramp  in  the  stomach,  Ilaii  re- 
marks, "Uuin  immo,  ubi  diutius  vexavit  gastrodynia, 
continues  jegrotaus  persentit  spasmos,  ut  et  hand  raro 
pulsationem  (juandam  plane  singularem,  in  cardia  et 
ventriculo,  pulsui  autem  cordis  minime  synchrone." — 
(Diss,  de  Gastrodynia,  Upsal,  n97.)  In  the  same 
essay,  there  is  an  account  of  a  man,  who  had  violent 
palpitations  in  the  epigastric  region,  apparently  first 
'•xcited  by  the  larvsje  of  the  musca  pendula,  many  of 
which  were  vomited  up. 

Pincl  is  another  writer  who  describes  these  abdo- 
minal pulsations  as  an  occa.sional  symittom  of  hypo- 
rhondria-sis.  "  Palpitations  du  cccur,  ct  quelquefois 
une  norte  de  pulsation  irrfegulicrc,  dans  quclquo  parlie 
do  I'abdomen." — [J^usographie  I'hilusophigue,  t.  2,  p. 
25,  f'arin,  an.  fi.) 

Dr.  AIIm:™  details  some  ca.Hes  which  fell  under  his 
own  notiic.  A  young  woman,  whose  menses  were 
<i|)on  her,  atid  who  had  been  for  some  days  constipated, 
wa/i  sci/.cil  wiih  frequent  fainting  fits  and  febrile 
H\:,.:-'n(i'<,  <i  !  iM'.iiiiUy  voiding  ilrom  the  bowels  a 
(ji.-M,:',  Ml  (!  irl,  Ml  (tier,  each  evacuation  of  which  was 
loi:.j.v«il  liy  ;i  Kwrion.  One  morning  at  five  o'clock 
Dr.  Ali^r.H  was  seiic  for,  u  it  was  feared  the  patient 
WM  about  to  die.    She  wan  extremely  exhausted,  and 


the  fainting  fits  followed  each  other  with  hardly  any 
intervals.  She  could  just  say  "  I  feel  a  throbbing  in 
the  belly ;"  and,  when  Dr.  Albers  applied  his  hand  to 
the  part,  he  felt  a  violent  pulsation  extending  from  the 
ensiform  cartilage  do^^•n  to  about  the  biflircation  of  the 
aorta.  The  action  of  the  heart  was  weaker  than  na- 
tural ;  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  very  small,  but  not  quicker 
than  it  had  been  on  the  preceding  day,  and  not  synchro- 
nous to  the  throbbing  in  the  abdomen.  Dr  Albers 
confesses,  that,  at  first,  he  took  the  case  for  an  aneu- 
rism. Dr.  Meyerhoff  was  of  tlie  same  opinion.  An- 
other physician,  however.  Dr.  Weinholt,  entertained 
doubts  of  the  complaint  being  aneurismal,  saying,  that 
he  recollected  having  read  similar  cases  in  Morgagni. 
These  gentlemen  decided  to  persevere  in  the  employ- 
ment of  opening  medicines  and  clysters,  combining 
opium  with  the  former.  Under  this  plan,  the  pulsa- 
tions in  the  abdomen  and  tightness  of  the  chest  dimi- 
nished in  a  few  days.  The  stools  were  at  first  of  the 
colour  of  chocolate,  but  afterward  resumed  their  natu- 
ral appearance.  The  throbbings,  in  a  weakened  form, 
however,  were  perceptible  for  six  weeks  longer.  The 
patient  at  length  got  quite  well,  and  was  remaining  so 
four  years  afterward. 

A  man  about  40,  severely  afllicted  with  hypochon- 
driasis, great  oppression  of  the  chest,  constipation,  and 
tension  of  the  abdomen,  tendency  to  faintuig,  &c., 
complained  to  Dr.  Albers  that  he  felt  as  if  his  heart 
had  fallen  down  into  his  belly,  where  he  was  annoyed 
with  an  incessant  throbbing.  Indeed,  when  Dr.  Al- 
bers examined  the  abdominal  parietes  he  could  feel  a 
very  strong  pulsation,  and,  what  is  curious,  could  trace 
it  not  only  along  the  track  of  the  aorta,  but  in  the  course 
of  the  left  iliac  artery.  The  pulse  at  the  wrist,  which 
was  small,  frequent,  and  hard,  did  not  correspond  with 
the  abdominal  pulsations.  For  several  days  the  evacua 
tions  from  the  bowels  had  been  as  black  as  pitch 
After  the  employment  of  gentle  purgatives,  all  the 
complaints  quickly  abated,  though  the  throbbings  were 
feebly  perceptible  for  nine  months  afterward. 

The  next  case  which  Dr.  Albers  met  with  is  very 
interesting.  A  robust  sailor,  whose  bowels  were  so 
constipated,  that  hardly  the  strongest  purgative  could 
aflect  them,  was  seized  with  constant  pain  in  the  left 
hypochondriiun.  With  this  complaint  was  soon  joined 
great  pain  in  the  back,  and  a  sensation  as  if  something 
alive  moved  about  in  the  belly  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  and  thence  extended  up  to  the  neck,  followed  by 
the  vomiting  of  a  greenish  matter.  At  the  same  time, 
he  felt  in  the  left  side  a  pulsation  which  he  took  for 
that  of  the  heart,  and  wliich  continued  the  whole  of 
his  illness.  The  pulse  at  the  wrist  was  natural,  and 
synchronous  with  that  in  the  abdomen.  In  the  begin - 
nmg  of  the  disorder,  the  patient  was  obliged  to  sit  with 
his  body  very  much  inclined  forwards,  as  no  other  pos- 
ture could  be  endured.  For  the  first  week  opening 
medicines  afforded  so  much  relief,  that  he  was  some- 
times quite  free  from  pain  for  six  or  eight  hours.  After 
a  time,  a  round  swelhng  formed  in  the  left  hypochon- 
drium,  reached  to  the  navel,  and  attained  with  incre- 
dible quickness  the  size  of  a  child's  head.  Indeed,  it 
could  now  be  traced  beyond  the  umbilicus  to  the  right 
side.  The  motions  were  quite  of  a  dark  colour,  gr 
else  red  bloo<l  and  a  puriform  matter  were  discharged. 
Sometimes  the  blood  voided  was  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
sometimes  it  was  dark,  coagulated,  and  mixed  with  bile. 
The  patient  was  at  length  worn  out  with  febrile  symp- 
toms, and  died.  On  opening  the  body.  Dr.  Albers  found  a 
sweliing  in  the  middle  of  the  me.<entcry,  the  texture 
of  which  cannot  be  easily  described,  and  the  circumfe- 
rence of  which  was  16  French  inclies.  The  stomach 
was  filled  with  coagulated  blood.  The  spleen,  pan- 
(  reas,  and  liver  were  .sound  ;  but  the  gall-bladder  wa^ 
0^  prodigious  size,  and  contained  thick '  'scid  bile.  Th« 
artena  cadiaca,  arteria  coronaria  ventriculi,  and  the 
arleria  me.>«enterica  were  preternaturally  dilated,  and 
fUU  of  dark-coloured  blood.  He  sjicaks  of  them,  how- 
ever, only  as  being  in  an  enlarged,  not  m  aneurismal 
state  Dr.  Albers  thinks  it  highly  probhble,  that  it  was 
one  of  these  vessels  by  which  the  pulsation^i  had  been 
occasioned. 

Dr.  Albers  has  also  seen  tlicsc  abdomiiial  pulsaliouN 
in  a  paralytic  female  ;  and  in  a  lunatic,  who  was  after- 
ward seized  with  ajHiplexy.  Ho  likewise  mrt  with 
a  married  woman,  the  mother  of  sovorul  children,  in 
whom  these  throbbings  took  place  invariably  at  lb« 
coiiuMonccmcnt  of  i)n»tfui«u<>v   and  wcr«  a  aurcr  algv 
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of  this  state,  than  other  common  effects,  as  oioppage 
of  the  menses,  &c.  After  the  third  month,  however, 
they  used  to  cease  altogether. 

Many  valuable  practical  obv-servations  on  cases  at- 
tended with  hemorrhages  from  the  intestinal  canal,  my 
Jimits  here  oblige  me  to  pass  over.  According  to  l)r, 
Albcrs,  hemorrhoidal  patients,  especially  when  put  to 
inconvenience  by  compression  of  the  tumours,  often 
complain  of  throbbings  about  tlio  si)leen,  which  are 
plain  even  to  the  hand.— (J.  R  .fibers,  iiber  Palsa- 
tionen  im  Unterlcibe,  8i)o.  Bremen,  1803.) 

Dr.  Parry  makes  a  few  interesting  remarks  on  such 
abdominal  pulsations  as  excite  suspicion  of  aneurism. 
In  any  persons  not  very  fat,  and  lying  upon  their  backs, 
he  says,  the  pulse  of  the  aorta  can  easily  be  felt,  if 
strong  pressure  be  made  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  me- 
dian line,  about  half  way  between  the  navel  and  scro- 
biculus  cordis.  In  certain  instances,  the  pulsation  is 
painfully  felt  by  the  patient  himself.  In  many  cases 
of  this  kind,  particularly  in  nervous  individuals,  tiie 
sense  of  pulsation  is  merely  the  cflTect  of  preternatural 
action  of  the  heart.  While,  in  other  examples,  it  is 
the  effect  of  the  pressure  of  some  hard  substance  upon 
the  descending  aorta,  determining  a  disproportionate 
quantity  of  blood  to  the  head,  "  and  giving  to  the  hand 
placed  on  tho  abdomen,  and  sometimes  even  to  the 
eye,  the  appearance  of  a  beating  so  near  the  surface, 
as  to  lead  inexjierienced  observers  to  conclude,  that 
the  aorta  i.s  morbidly  dilated."  According  to  Ur.  Parry, 
the  most  common  causes  are  collections  of  feces  in 
the  colon,  requiring  repeated  and  active  purgatives, 
which  must  bring  away  almost  incredible  discharges 
of  stercoraceous  matter  before  the  aortal  pulsation  sub- 
sides.— (See  Parry's  Elements  of  Pathology,  Src.  and 
the  Medko-Chir.  Jonrn.  and  Reviexo,vol.  1,  p.  157.) 

Another  cause  of  a  temporary  appearance  of  pulsa- 
tion or  movement  in  the  abdomen,  not  mentioned  by 
any  of  the  preceding  authors,  is  the  power  wliich  some 
persons  have  of  putting  portions  of  the  recti  muscles 
separately  into  strong  convulsive  action,  I  have  seen 
a  large  abcess  of  the  loins  attended  with  distinct 
and  Ibrcible  pulsations,  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
aorta. 

According  to  Mr.  Allan  Burns,  a  beating  is  generally 
felt  about  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  in  the  advanced  stage 
of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  heart :  in  tliis  case,  when 
the  pericardium  is  closely  adherent  to  the  latter  organ, 
it  is  corrugated  at  every  contraction  of  the  ventricles, 
and  the  diapliragm  and  liver  are  elevated.  The  ven- 
tricle, however,  having  completely  emptied  itself,  is 
agairi  distended,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
dilatation,  the  liver  and  diaphragm  descend,  whereby 
an  impulse  is  communicated  in  the  epigastric  region. — 
{On  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  p.  263.)  This  valuable 
writer  cites  the  remark  of  Morgagni  {Epist.  17,  art.  28) , 
that  sometimes,  in  dilatation  of  the  heart,  this  organ 
descends  so  far  as  to  push  the  diaphragm  into  the 
h<ypochondrium,  and  pulsate  in  that  situation,  so  that 
the  disease  is  mistaken  Ibr  an  aneurism  of  the  ccelia» 
artery.  In  Mr.  Burns's  work,  a  memorable  case  of  this 
description  is  related.  An  erroneous  judgment  is  the 
more  likely  to  be  formed  in  such  examples,  because 
the  pulsations  of  the  heart  and  tumour  are  not  exactly 
simultaneous;  for  it  is  not  the  heart  wliich  is  felt 
directly  beating,  but  the  liver,  which,  by  the  action 
of  the  heart,  is  throw  n  forwards.  Hence  the  palpable 
interval  between  the  stroke  of  the  heart  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  liver. 

The  following  fact  shows  how  circumspect  a  practi- 
tioner should  be  in  the  prognosis.  An  anonymous 
■writer  informs  us,  tliat  he  attended  a  gentleman,  in 
consultation  with  an  eminent  surgeon  and  lecturer  on 
anatomy,  where  the  most  distressing  palpitations  of 
the  heart,  and  loud  pulsations  below  the  epigastrium, 
were  awful  symptoms.  The  ptdsations  could  be  both 
seen  and  heard  at  a  distance  on  entering  the  room  in 
which  the  patient  sat.  Several  physicians  were  in- 
.,  chned  to  suspect  some  organic  lesion  of  the  arterial 
^system;  but  their  opinion  was  given  with  becoming 
diffidence : — not  so  the  surgeon's ;  his  impression  was, 
that  there  existed  an  aneurism  of  the  descending  aorta  ; 
and  such  was  the  firm  persuasion  he  had  acquired  of 
the  reality  of  his  impression,  that  he  could  grasp  the 
aneurismal  sac  through  the  abdominal  coverings,  though 
nobody  else  could,  and  trace  its  magnitude  and  posi- 
tion. After  death,  the  heart  was  found  enlarged,  and 
Up  left  ventricle  of  enormous  size.    The  inner  surface 
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of  the  stomach  also  exhibited  traces  of  long  existill 
disea-se;  but  the  aorta  was  quite  sound.— (.See  Me> 
Intelligencer,  1821,  p.  71.) 

Preternatural  pulsation  about  the  epigastrium  is  also 
stated  by  Mr.  A.  Bums  to  be  sometimes  occasioned  by 
encysted  tumours,  attached  either  to  the  lower  surface 
of  the  diaphragm,  or  formed  between  the  layers  of  the 
pericardium  towards  the  diaphragm,  as  hapjKjned  in 
an  instance  recorded  by  Lancisi. 

Another  cause  specified  by  Mr.  A.  Burns,  is  enlarge- 
ment of  the  vena  cava,  or  of  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart.  Sevac  describes  a  case  in  wlvich  the  vena  cava 
was  as  large  as  the  arm,  and  there  had  been  a  violent 
pulsation  in  the  epigastrium. 

The  next  cause  enumerated  by  the  same  gentleman 
is  increased  solidity  of  the  lungs,  more  especially  of 
their  lower  acute  margins,  where  they  overlap  the  peri- 
cardium. In  this  case  the  pulsation  is  about  the  scro- 
biculus  cordis. 

Mr.  A.  Bums  likewise  notices  several  other  causes 
of  epigastric  or  abdominal  pulsations,  already  illus- 
trated in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  article,  indurations 
of  the  pancreas,  scirrhusof  the  pylorus,  tumours  in  the 
mesentery,  or  any  solid  increase  of  substance  about 
the  abdominal  aorta,  or  its  principal  branches ;  and, 
lastly,  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  vascular  system  itself. 

The  following  observations  on  the  criteria  between 
various  abdominal  pulsations  and  those  of  aneurism, 
api)ear  interesting. 

According  to  Dr.  Albers,  an  internal  aneurism  origi- 
nates gradually,  and  the  pulsations  increase  in  strength 
by  degrees.  Other  abdominal  pulsations,  on  the 
contrary,  begin  suddenly,  and  arc  most  violent  in 
the  beginning,  abating  after  they  have  lasted  some  time 

In  an  aneurism,  the  pulsation  is  synchronous  with 
the  stroke  of  the  artery  at  the  wrist ;  but  this  is  not  regu- 
larly the  case  with  other  pulsations. 

Should  the  patient  be  affected  with  melancholia, 
hypochondriasis,  hysteria,  or  other  nervous  complaints, 
void  blood  from  the  stomach,  or  a  black  matter 
from  the  bowels;  should  there  be  any  hardness  or 
swelling  of  any  of  the  abdominal  viscera  discoverable 
by  the  touch,  the  probability  is,  that  the  pulsations  are 
not  owing  to  an  internal  aneurism. 

With  the  exception  of  cases  in  which  these  pulsa- 
tions are  owing  to  mechanical  impediments  to  the  cir- 
culation, Dr.  Albers  believes,  that  they  are  mostly  a 
symptom  of  some  nervous  affection.  He  also  thinlts, 
that  the  surprise  exciteil  by  these  throbbings  arises 
only  from  their  strength  and  situation,  other  analogous 
strong  pulsations,  as,  for  instance,  those  of  the  heart, 
or  of  the  carotids  being  common  enough  in  hypochon- 
driacal and  hysterical  persons,  llie  same  gentle- 
man adverts  to  the  increased  action,  which,  in  in- 
flammation and  fevers,  is  often  more  conspicuous  in 
some  parts  of  the  sanguiferous  system,  than  in  others. — 
(  Uber  Pulsaiionen  im  Unterleibc,  p.  3fi,  &c,  Bremenf 
8oo.  1803.)  Much  important  additional  information  on 
this  subject  may  be  found  in  Observations  on  some  of 
the  mostfrcquent  and  important  Diseases  of  the  Heart ; 
on  Aneurism  of  the  Thoracic  Aorta ;  on  Preternatu- 
ral Pulsation  in  the  Epigastric  Region,  ij-c.  By  Allan 
Burns,  p.  262,  S,-c.  8/jo.  Edinb.  3809. 

ABSCESS.  A  tumour  containing  pus,  or  a  collection 
of  purulent  matter. 

Abscesses  are  divided  into  two  principal  kinds,  viz. 
acute  and  chronic.  For  information  relative  to  the  for- 
mer, see  Suppuration ;  and  for  that  concerning  the 
latter,  refer  to  Lumbar  Abscess.  See  also  Abdomen, 
Antrum,  Anus  Abscesses  of.  Bubo,  Empyema,  Hypo- 
pium,  Mammary  Absnrs.';,  IVhitlow,  ^'C. 

ABSORPTION.  That  nature  has  fully  provided  for 
the  due  execution  of  this  important  function,  is  a 
truth  of  which  no  doubt  is  entertained :  it  must  be 
immediately  manifest  to  every  person  who  reflects 
upon  the  mutation  which  is  continually  taking  place 
in  the  particles  of  every  texture  of  the  animal  body ; 
upon  the  gradual  and  harmonious  removal  of  the 
old  matter  in  proportion  as  the  new  is  deposited  by  the 
secerning  arteries ;  or  upon  the  impossibility  of  ac- 
counting for  tho  changes  produced  by  growth  in  the 
size  and  figure  of  different  organs,  and,  indeed,  of  the 
whole  body,  without  constantly  bringing  into  the  ex- 
planation tills  interesting  process,  of  which  numerous 
and  even  the  most  essential  particulars,  it  is  true,  yet 
remain  obscure.  But,  besides  these  considerations  in 
proof  of  absorption,  many  others  must  strike  the  coi! 
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tcmplativc  physiologist.  By  the  action  of  the  secreting 
and  cxhalent  arteries,  the  whole  mass  of  blood  would 
soon  be  so  lessened  that  life  would  unavoidable  cease, 
if  the  sanguiferous  system  were  not  duly  replenished 
in  some  way  or  another.  The  undiminished  quantity 
of  blood  in  the  circulation,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
stant deductions  from  it  by  secretion  and  exhalation  ; 
the  regular  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels,  notwithstand- 
ing the  incessant  drain  from  them ;  and  the  constant 
supply  of  materials  for  the  numerous  secretions ;  all 
imply  the  existence  of  a  certain  function,  one  i)rincipal 
design  of  which  is  to  counteract  the  effect  which, 
without  it,  would  be  rapidly  and  fatally  produced  upon 
the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  system.  As  M.  Magendie 
observes,  whenever  any  substance  in  the  form  of  a 
liquid,  gas,  or  vapour,  is  put,  for  a  certain  time,  in 
immechate  contact  with  an  external  or  internal  surface 
of  the  body,  it  is  absorbed ;  that  is  to  say,  it  passes 
into  the  blood-vessels,  mixes  with  the  blood,  circu- 
lates with  it,  and  thus  occasions  either  salutary  or 
noxious  effects  upon  the  system.  Tliis  is  particularly 
exemplified  in  the  action  of  certain  poisons ;  a  drop  of 
pure  hydrocyanic  acid,  put  on  a  dog's  tongue,  causes 
the  animal's  death  in  a  few  seconds,  in  consequence  of 
being  transmitted  with  the  blood  to  the  brain.  Food, 
drink,  medicines,  and  even  air  itself,  only  become  use- 
ful to  ua,  afler  having  been  absorbed.  Many  diseases, 
some  of  a  very  dangerous  nature,  arc  contracted  by 
absorption.  In  fact  our  existence  is  so  inseparably 
connected  with  this  function,  that  the  suspension  of  it 
"br  an  instant  would  produce  almost  immediate  death. — 
;See  Joitrn.  de  Phyxiol.  ETperim.  t.  1,  p.  1.) 

The  office  of  the  absorbents,  as  a  modern  writer  has 
remarked,  is  literally  expressed  by  their  name ;  it  con- 
sists in  receiving  or  taking  up  certain  substances, 
and  in  transporting  them  from  one  part  of  the  body  to 
another.  The  substances  which  are  thus  taken  up, 
are  of  two  kinds,  the  chyle  and  the  lymph ;  the  former 
being  received  by  the  lacteals,  and  the  latter  by  the 
lymphatics.  The  immediate  object  of  the  action  of  the 
two  sets  of  vessels,  he  observes,  is  also  essentially 
different ;  that  of  the  first  being  to  convey  a  fluid  from 
the  part  where  it  is  formed  into  the  blood,  in  order  that 
it  may  directly  serv'e  for  the  nutrition  of  the  body ;  the 
latter  serving,  n  the  first  instance,  to  remove  what  is 
useless  or  noxious,  and  to  dispose  of  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  it  may  either  be  applied  to  some  secondary 
purpose  of  utility,  or  be  finally  discharged  from  the 
system. — {Bostock,  in  Elan.  Syst.  of  Physiology^  vol. 
%  j>.  551.) 

The  uses  of  the  absorbent  system  are  fur  more  nu- 
merous than  would  at  first  be  supposed  by  a  person 
only  superficially  acquainted  with  physiology  and  the 
phenomena  of  disease.  If  we  wish  to  have  a  just 
comprehension  of  all  the  various  purposes  which  this 
system  fulfils  in  the  animal  economy,  we  must  take 
the  same  enlarged  view  of  the  subject  as  Mr.  Hunter 
did.  We  must  contemplate  all  the  modifications  of 
absorption,  and  its  effects  both  in  health  and  disease, 
in  the  nutrition  and  growth  of  the  body,  as  well  as  in 
its  emaciation,  or  atrophy,  and  the  diminution,  or  even 
total  removal,  of  parts  of  it,  become  diseased  or  use- 
less. 

First,  According  to  Mr.  Hunter's  explanation,  the 
absorbents  take  up  extraneous  matter,  in  which  is  in- 
cluded nourishment.— (0;t  the  Blood,  <S,'c.p.  439.)  By 
extraneous  malter  we  are  here  to  understand  matter 
not  originally  contained  within  any  t(;xture  of  the  body, 
not  constituting  any  part  of  its  natural  structure,  but 
introduced  from  without.  Thus  the  absorption  of  mer- 
cury, arsenical  paint,  cantharidcss,  and  other  substances 
applied  to  the  slcin,  furnish(!S  examj)lcs  of  the  absor[>- 
tion  of  extmneous  matter,  which  are  also  illustrated 
by  the  effects  of  the  venereal,  variolous,  vaccine,  and 
nnvanl  other  poisons.  Sometimes  the  pas.sage  of  the 
poison  into  (he  syslom  and  its  pernicious  operation, 
happen  so  rapidly,  that  .suspicions  arc  entertained  that 
it  must  have  a  shorter  track  into  the  circulation  than 
ihnjiJgU  tli(!  lymiiliatic  vessels,  their  glands,  and  trunks. 
This  lias  lj(-cn  HusjKicted  to  be  the  ciiso  when  animals 
are  killed  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  nux  voaiica,  the 
]X)ison  of  certain  Hiiakes,  the  upas  tiente,  &;c.  How 
far  this  (»piiiioii  is  true  will  be  liereafter  considered. 
Such  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  poisons  of  upas 
tiente,  nux  vomica,  and  Hi.  U'riatius's  bean  are  absorbed 

«nd  carried  into  f "'  nnis  system,  that  in  twenty 

uoconds  afV.T  l  '.  Uie  cavity  of  the  jwrito-  | 


neum,  their  action  reaches  the  spinal  marrow. — (See 
Magendie' s  .Tourn. de  Physioli Experim.  t.l,p.  18.) 

Secondly,  As  Mr.  Himter  has  noticed,  the  absorbents 
lake  up  superfluous  and  extravasated  matter,  whether 
natural  or  diseased.  Thus,  the  removal  of  the  old  par- 
ticles of  the  body,  after'they  have  become  unfit  to  con- 
tinue longer  in  their  respective  situations  and  textures, 
—an  action  that  is  reciprocal  with  the  deposition  of 
new  matter  by  the  secerning  arteries ;  and  the  inces- 
sant regulation  of  the  quantity  of  serous  fluid  in  the 
cavities  of  the  abdomen,  chest,  pericardium,  and  tunica 
vaginalis,  so  that,  though  the  arteries  unremittingly 
secrete  this  fluid,  the  absorbents  prevent  its  redundant 
accumulation,  and  combine  with  the  blood-vessels  it? 
maintaining  a  continual  renovation  of  it ;  are  examples 
of  the  absorption  of  natural  but  superfluous  matter. 
On  the  contrary,  the  dispersion  of  extravasated  blood, 
of  the  fluid  of  ascites  and  anasarca,  of  coagulating 
lymi)h,  or  air,  effused  in  the  cellular  tissue ;  and  of  an 
infinite  number  and  variety  of  swellings  and  thicken- 
ings of  parts ;  are  instances  of  what  Mr.  Hunter  has 
termed  the  absorption  of  superfluous  diseased  mat- 
ter, or,  as  I  should  say,  of  superfluous  matter  from 
disease. 

Thirdly,  Mr.  Hunter  eimmerates  the  absori)tion  of 
the  fat.  No  doubt  can  exist  respecting  the  continual 
change  which  is  taking  place  in  the  quantity  of  adi- 
pose matter  in  the  body,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
licidth,  the  degree  of  exercise,  fatigue,  or  labour  to 
which  the  body  is  exposed,  a  disturbed  or  undisturbed 
condition  of  the  mind,  and  the  effects  of  different  kinds 
of  regimen  and  diet  on  the  whole  system.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  inquired  why  Mr.  Hunter  should  distinguish 
this  absorption  from  that  of  other  superfluous  matter 
in  the  body.  The  reason  does  not  appear  in  his  wri- 
tings ;  unless  we  receive  as  such  the  observation,  that 
he  did  not  consider  the  fat  and  earth  of  bones  as  true 
animal  substances,  as  they  have  no  action  within  them- 
selves and  no  principle  of  life.  However,  this  would 
not  be  very  consistent,  because  other  superfluous  mat- 
ter, comprised  in  the  second  classification,  especially 
the  fluid  secreted  by  serous  membranes,  and  the  fluid  of 
anasarca,  are  likewise  quite  destitute  of  the  living  prin- 
ciple. At  the  same  time,  I  admit  that  the  absorption 
of  the  fat  may  be  entitled  to  distinct  consideration  on 
other  grounds ;  for  sometimes  its  absorption  seems  to 
be  retarded  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  that  of  other 
substances  in  the  body ;  or  at  all  events  its  absorption 
does  not  keep  pace  with  that  of  its  secretion,  so  that, 
although  the  muscles  and  other  organs  remain  of  their 
usual  bulk,  the  fat  may  acquire  the  thickness  of  several 
inches.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absorbents  sometuues 
act  upon  it  with  a  quickness  that  does  not  always  ex- 
tend at  the  same  time  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  Thus 
in  fever  nearly  all  the  fat  may  be  absorbed  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days ;  yet  the  size  of  the  muscles  may 
have  undergone  but  little  reduction. 

Fourthly,  Mr.  Hunter  enumerates  the  species  of  ab- 
sorption by  which  a  waste  of  parts  is  produced,  and  in 
consequence  of  which  the  muscles  become  smaller, 
the  bones  lighter,  «fcc.  These  cases  we  find  exempli- 
fied in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature ;  for  in  old  age 
such  changes  happen  in  the  bones  and  muscles,  and 
also  in  other  organs  like  the  absorbent  glands,  which 
become  so  diminished,  that  some  writers  erroneously 
assert  that  they  entirely  disappear.  Whenever  the  ac- 
tion of  a  muscle  is  long  prevented  by  disease  of  a  joint, 
a  fractured  bone,  or  other  causes,  it  always  dwindles 
away  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  the  limb  com- 
pared with  the  sound  one  will  be  fouml  to  be  consider- 
ably reduced.  The  absorption  of  the  fat,  by  which  the 
bulk  of  parts  is  also  lessened  under  various  circum- 
stances of  disease,  I  believe  is  not  generally  restricted 
to  a  particular  limb  or  part,  like  the  absorption  which 
affects  the  muscles  in  similar  cases.  I'hus,  when  a 
patient  becomes  hectic  from  disease  of  the  hip-joint, 
the  mu.scles  of  the  thigh  and  leg  on  the  same  side  as 
the  disease  undergo  a  remarkable  diminution  of  their 
bulk,  whil(!  those  of  the  sound  limb  are  little  or  not  at 
all  altered ;  but  the  fat  of  the  whole  body  is  nipidly 
ab.sorbed,  and  the  greatest  universal  emaciation  pro 
vafls. 

Before  the  period  of  Mr.  Hunter's  inquiries,  thfl 
knowledge  of  all  the  difTerent  puqioses  of  ubsor|)ti()n, 
by  whatever  organs  it  was  supposed  to  be  pcrfonncd, 
whether  by  lymphatics  or  veins,  was  certainly  very 
limited  in  comparison  with  the  more  cxtcnsiye  in 
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fonnatiou  wliiclx  now  prevails,  and  wluch  is  in  a 
great  measure  the  fruit  of  his  industnous  researches. 
Speaking  of  the  absorbent  vessels,  which  he  consi- 
dered, witr.  the  gcncnility  of  modern  physiologists,  as 
the  true  instruments  of  absorption,  he  says:  "From 
a  farther  knowledRe  of  these  vessels  we  shall  find  that 
they  are  of  much  more  consequence  in  the  body  than 
has  been  iniafiined,  and  that  they  are  otten  taking  down 
what  the  arteries  liave  built  up ;  removing  whole  or- 
gans becoming  modellers  of  the  form  of  the  body  in 
Its  growth;  and  removing  many  diseased  and  dead 
parts,  which  are  beyond  the  power  of  cure." 

As  these  vessels  are  productive  of  a  great  variety  of 
f,han"es  in  the  animal  economy,  which  are  very  dissi- 
aiilar^in  their  intention  and  effect,  Mr.  Hunter  consi- 
dered them  in  two  general  points  of  view;  first,  as 
they  absorb  matter,  which  is  not  any  part  of  the  body 
itself;  secondly,  as  they  absorb  the  body  itself.  The 
first  of  these  uses,  the  absorption  of  matter  which  is 
no  part  of  the  machine,  he  observes,  is  well  known, 
and  of  two  kinds;  first,  that  of  exterior  matter,  com- 
prising every  thing  applied  to  the  skin,  and  also  the 
chyle;  the  other  interior,  comprehending  that  of  many 
of  the  secretions,  the  fat,  the  earth  of  bone,  &c.  These 
kinds  of  absorption  take  place  principally  for  the  nou 
rishment  ol'  the  body  ;  but  they  also  answer  other  pur- 
poses, and  are  very  extensive ;  for,  besides  their  salu- 
tary effects,  they  jrre  frequently  the  cause  of  disease  in 
a  thousand  fonns. 

In  the  second  of  the  above-mentioned  views,  Mr. 
Hunter  considers  the  absorbents  as  removing  parts  of 
the  body  itself,  and  here  he  again  views  them  in  two 
lights.  The  first  is  where  only  a  wasting  is  j)roduced 
in  the  whole  body  or  some  particular  part  of  it :  to 
•which  mode  of  absorption  he  applies  the  epithet  intei- 
stitial,  because  it  consists  in  the  removal  of  particles 
of  the  body  out  of  the  insterstices  of  parts  which  yet 
remain,  and  still  form  a  perfect  whole.  This  kind  of 
absorption,  Mr.  Hunter  says,  has  always  been  admitted 
or  supposed,  whether  performed  by  the  veins  or  lym- 
phatics. It  is  often  carried  farther  than  the  mere  wast- 
ing of  the  part ;  for  it  may  proceed  till  not  a  vestige  of 
such  part  is  left,  as  is  sometimes  exemplified  in  the 
total  decay  of  a  testicle.  Interstitial  absorption,  there- 
fore, may  be  understood  in  two  senses. 

The  second  view  taken  by  Mr.  Hunter  embraces 
that  kind  of  absorption  by  which  whole  parts  of  the 
body  are  removed,  and  which  is  sometimes  a  natural, 
sometimes  a  diseased,  process.  It  is  a  view  of  wliicli 
he  particularly  claims  the  discoverj'.  In  the  natural 
process,  he  says,  the  absorbents  are  to  be  considered  as 
the  modellers  of  the  original  construction  of  th<  ody.  I 
No  alteration  can  take  place  in  the  original  formation 
of  many  of  the  parts,  cither  in  the  natural  growth  or 
the  formation  arising  from  disease,  without  tht  action 
of  the  absorbents,  which  always  have  a  consijerable 
share  in  the  production  of  the  changes.  This  he  terms 
modelling  absorption,  the  principle  of  which  is  as  ex- 
tensive as  any  in  the  animal  economy.  Bones  and 
numerous  other  parts  cannot  be  formed  without  it.  A 
part  wliich  is  of  use  in  one  stage  of  life,  but  becomes 
quite  useless  in  another,  is  thus  removed,  as  is  exem- 
pUfied  in  the  thymus  gland,  the  ductus  arteriosus,  and 
the  membrana  i)upillaris.  In  some  cases  the  absorp- 
tion of  whole  parts  in  consequence  of  disease  leads  to 
dissimilar  effects ;  one  is  a  sore  or  ulcer ;  and  Mr.  Hun- 
ter therefore  calls  the  process  by  which  it  is  produced, 
ulcerative  absorption.  In  other  cases  no  ulcer  is  caused, 
although  whole  parts  are  removed.  Both  these  forms 
of  absorption,  he  thinks,  might  be  named  progressive. 
The  removal  of  a  whole  solid  part  of  the  body,  or 
as  Mr.  Hunter  expresses  it,  "  that  power  wtuch  the 
animal  economy  has  of  taking  a  part  of  itself  into  the 
circulation,  by  means  of  the  absorbent  vessels,  when- 
ever it  is  necessary,"  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
curious  facts  which  can  present  themselves  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  physiological  inquirer.  In  Mr.  Hunter's 
time  the  doctrine  was  a  new  one;  but  he  informs  us, 
that  lie  had  long  been  able  to  demonstrate  its  truth, 
and  that  he  received  the  first  hints  of  it  from  the  waste 
i>f  the  sockets  of  the  teeth  and  of  their  fangs  at  the  pe- 
riod of  their  being  shed. 

"  It  may  be  dillicult  at  first  to  conceive  how  a  part 
of  the  body  can  be  removed  by  itself;  but  it  is  just  as 
lUfficult  to  conceive  how  the  body  can  form  itself;"  yet 
ihey  are  both  equally  facts.  Without  dwelling  on  tiie 
exact  mode  in  which  such  changes  happen,  he  gives  it 


as  his  belief,  that  "  whenever  any  solid  part  of  ( 
bodies  undergoes  a  diminution,  or  is  broken  in  upoD,j 
in  consequence  of  any  disease,  it  is  the  absorbing  sys 
tern  which  does  it. 

"  When  it  becomes  necessary,  that  some  whole  liv- 
ing part  should  be  removed,  it  is  evident  that  nature,! 
in  order  to  effect  this,  must  not  only  confer  a  new  ac-l 
tivity  on  the  absorbents,  but  must  throw  the  part  to  j 
be  absorbed  into  such  a  state  as  to  yield  to  this  oi)era- 
tion."—  See  Hunter  on  the  Blvod,  <J-c.  p.  439—442.) , 
For  an  account  of  ulcerative  absorption,  -vide  Ulceru'  ' 
tion. 

With  regard  to  the  difficulty  which  there  may  be 
in  conceiving  how  such  small  tubes  us  the  lymphatics 
can  take  up  solid  substances,  Bichat  points  out  that 
the  distinction  between  the  solids  and  the  fluids  can 
only  be  said  to  prevail  when  they  form  a  mass ;  but  \ 
that  when  reference  is  made  to  their  separate  particles, 
they  do  not  differ  from  each  other.  This,  he  says,  is  i 
so  perfectly  true,  that  the  very  same  particle  will  alter- 
nately enter  into  the  composition  of  a  solid  and  a  fluid, 
just  as  the  elements  of  water  are  the  same,  whether  it  ■ 
be  in  the  liquid  or  frozen  state.  Now  as  the  absorp- 
tion of  solid  substances  takes  place  by  the  removal  of 
these  separate  particles  or  atoms,  no  greater  difficulty 
can  present  itself  in  understanding  how  this  may  be ; 
effected  than  in  conceiving  how  fluids  may  be  absorbed- 
—  See  j9nat.  Gen.  t.  2,  /'.  92.) 

I  come  now  to  a  very  difficult  question,  and  one  that ' 
has  hitherto  received  no  satisfactory  answer ;  not  be- 
cause the  subject  has  not  been  earnestly,  deeply,  and 
ably  considered,  but  because  its  difficulties  and  obscu- 
rity seem  to  defy  all  successful  investigation :  the  ques- 
tion here  referred  to,  is,  On  what  principle  tmd  byi 
what  power  arc  the  lymphatics,  suppi  sing  them  to  be  ab' 
sorbent  vessels,  enabled  not  only  to  take  up  the  old  parti- 
cles of  various  organs  and  difiierent  fluids  secreted  in. 
diflerent  textures  and  cavities,  but  to  convey  them> 
frequently  with  considerable  velocity  and  through  a- 
long  tract,  intercepted  also  by  those  complicated  organs, 
the  absorbent  glands,  into  the  venous  system  near  ttie 
heart  ?  In  other  words,  what  is  their  mode  of  action  ?  ■ 
As  Mr.  Hunter  has  observed,  the  princi])le  of  capillary  i 
tubes  was  at  first  the  most  general  idea,  because  it  was ' 

familiar  one;  but  this  is  too  confined  a  principle;; 
nor  will  it  account  for  every  kind  of  absorption.    Capil-  j 
lar     vbes  can  only  attract  fluids;  but  as  solids  were, 
often  absorbed,  such  as  firm  tumours,  coagulated  blood, : 
the   arth  of  bones,  &c.,  the  advocates  for  tills  hypothesis 
were  compelled  to  suppose  the  existence  of  a  solvenL 
"This  may  or  may  not  be  true  ;  it  is  one  of  those  hy- 
potheses that  can  never  be  proved  or  disproved,  and 
may  for  ever  rest  upon  opinion."    But  Mr.  Hunter's  , 
conception  of  this  matter  was,  that  nature  leaves  as 
little  as  i)0S8ible  to  cliance,  and  that  the  whole  opera- 
tion of  absorption  is  performed  by  an  action  in  the 
mouths  of  the  absorbents  :  but  even  under  the  idea  of  , 
capillary  tubes,  physiologists  were  still  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  action  of  those  ves.sels  to  c  arry  the 
lymph  along  after  it  had  been  absorbed ;  and  they  might' 
as  well  therefore  have  extended  this  action  to  the 
mouths  of  the  vessels. — {On  the  lilood,  ^c.  p.  443.) 

The  question  still  continues  without  satisfactory 
answer,  whether  Hunter's  language  be  adopted,  and 
we  say  that  absorption  is  effected  by  an  action  of  the 
lymphatics  and  their  orifices ;  or  whether  we  employ 
the  language  of  Bichat,  and  ascribe  the  performance 
of  the  functions  of  these  vessels,  and  the  circulation 
of  the  fluid  in  them,  to  what  he  ingeniously  (but  not 
much  to  the  edification  of  his  readers)  calls  organic 
sensibility  and  insensible  organic  contractility.  This 
imagined  kind  of  sensibility  confers  upon  every  ab- 
sorbent vessel  a  power  of  feeling  quite  unconnected 
with  the  brain,  by  which  it  is  presumed  to  be  sensible 
of  the  presence  of  matter  fit  for  removal,  which  is  then 
imbibed  and  conveyed  along  the  tube  by  the  insensible 
organic  contractility,  by  which  is  signified  a  power  of 
contraction,  not  admitting  of  demonstration,  not  ex 
citable  by  stimulation  or  irritation,  but  inferred  to  lake 
place  in  some  inexplicable  manner,  chiefly  because 
the  fluid  in  the  absorbents  is  known  to  be  constantly 
in  motion,  and  always  flowing  towards  the  thoracic 
duct.  In  fact,  Bichat's  explanation  is  merely  a  reference 
to  two  principles,  which  are  themselves  hypothetical, 
and  more  calculated  to  amuse  a  playftil  fancy  than  to 
satisfy  a  sound  judgment.  Organic  sensibility,  and 
insensible  organic  contractility,  he  observes,  are  the 
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'^^^liore  remarkable  in  the  absorbent  8>-8tcm,  as  they  sur- 
vive for  a  certain  time  death  itself.  A  fluid,  injected 
•while  the  animal  retains  some  degree  of  heat,  is  ab- 
sorbed both  on  serous  and  mucous  surRices,  and  also 
in  the  cellular  tissue,  though  with  less  freedom.  This 
power  of  absorption  after  death,  he  says,  may  even 
he  lengthened  by  keeping  up  artificial  heat  by  means 
of  a  bath,  though  the  plan  is  less  ellicacious  than  he  at 
tlrst  supposed,  vital  heat  seeming  to  be  essential. — 
{Jinat.  din.  t.2,p  117.)  All  these  observations,  how- 
ever, merely  amount  to  a  recital  of  the  facts,  that  ab- 
sorption may  jjroceed  for  a  short  time  after  death  (never 
later  than  two  hours  from  this  event,  //.  118  ,  and  that 
it  is  promoted  by  artificial  neat ;  but  how,  or  by  what 
exact  mechanism  it  is  accomplished,  is  not  revealed 
to  us. 

The  lymphatics  are  not  regarded  by  Bichat  as  endued 
either  with  what  he  terms  animal  seiisibibty,  or  with 
animal  cunlractilitij.  His  proof  of  the  first  of  these 
statements  is,  that  when  a  lacteal  vessel,  full  of  chyle, 
a  lymphatic  filled  with  serosity  on  the  surface  of  the 
liver,  or  even  the  thoracic  duct,  is  jiunctured,  the  ani- 
mal betrays  no  mark  of  pain.  But  the  little  faith 
which  he  himseif  put  in  the  doctrine,  may  be  conceived 
from  the  question  to  which  it  leads  him,  namely,  what 
inference  can  be  drawm  from  a  circumstance  where, 
in  consequence  of  the  belly  being  laid  open,  the  many 
agonies  produced  would  comparatively  annihilate  any 
Blight  sensation,  even  were  it  to  exist  1  He  also  ad- 
verts to  the  acute  sensibility  of  the  absorbent  vessels 
in  their  inflamed  state.— (P.  115,  I.  2.) 

Hunter  admitted  a  vital  contractile  property  in  the 
lymphatics,  or,  as  Bichat  would  express  it,  sensible 
organic  contractility.  The  former  adopted  this  belief, 
hecause  those  vessels  readily  empty  themselves  of 
the  chyle  that  is  pervading  them,  and  contract  when 
sulphuric  acid  is  applied  to  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
Bichat  argues,  that  sulphuric  acid,  like  every  other 
concentrated  acid,  and  also  heat,  produce  the  same 
effect  upon  all  animal  substances,  even  after  death, 
namely,  a  shrinking  of  them.  When  the  absorbents, 
and  particularly  the  thoracic  duct,  are  touched  with 
the  point  of  a  knife,  they  do  not  contract.  If  they  are 
capable  of  contraction,  Bichat  maintains  that  it  is 
when  they  cease  to  be  distended,  and  not  when  they 
are  irritated ;  consequently,  it  appears  to  him  to  be  by 
virtue  of  their  contractility  of  tissue.  The  opinion  at 
which  he  finally  arrives  is,  that  sensible  organic  con- 
tractility in  them  is  at  all  events  doubtl'ul,  and  that,  if 
it  exist,  it  is  very  obscure,  and  at  most  not  greater 
than  that  of  the  dartos.— (7'.  2,  p.  117.) 

This  last  inference,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of 
Bichat's  doctrine  respecting  the  non-existence  of 
sensible  organic  contractihty  in  the  absorbent  ves- 
sels, are  very  difficult  to  reconcile  with  certain 
observations  made  by  himself,  in  other  parts  of  his 
work.  Thus,  he  informs  his  readers  [t.  2,  p.  95),  that 
he  had  frequently  noticed  in  living  animals,  especially 
In  dogs,  manifest  expansions  in  the  course  of  a  lym- 
phatic, and  containing  a  limpid  fluid.  These  appear- 
ances were  mostly  met  with  on  the  concave  surface 
of  the  liver,  and  on  the  gall-bladder.  When  the  dilated 
portions  of  the  vessel  were  pricked  wth  a  lancet,  the 
fluid  ran  out,  and  they  immediately  disappeared.  "  On 
another  occasion,  J  .saw  two  or  three  of  these  small 
dilatations  on  the  frail- bladder,  and  having  then  let  the 
liver  descend  while  I  examined  the  bowels,  I  was  nivch 
astonished  the  next  instant  at  not  being  able  to  find 
them  again;  no  dovbt  (says  he)  the  covtrartion  of  the 
vessel  had  made  them  disappear."  He  adds,  that  the 
liver  is  the  organ  on  which  these  vessels  can  be  best 
*ieen  in  living  animals ;  but  its  concave  surface  must 
be  looked  at  the  instant  the  belly  is  opened,  fur  the 
contact  of  air,  by  making  them  contract,  soon  hinders 
them  from  being  distingniihed. —  {Sec  Jlnat.  Oin.  I.  2, 
;/.  'J.l.  96.)  And  in  another  place  he  says,  "  in  drop- 
sies where  tht  absorbents  are  ftill,  if  the  skin  be  lifted 
np,  they  may  easily  bo  distinguished  by  their  transpa- 
rency; but  very  soon,  notwithstanding  their  valves, 
tliey  empty  themselves,  and  can  no  longer  be  discerned 
with  the  eye."— (/'.  108.) 

The  fact  of  the  absorbents  expelling  more  or  less 
of  their  contents,  when  they  have  been  jtunctured, 
/night  be  very  well  Jiscribcd  to  what  Bichat  calls  con- 
Irnctility  of  tissue,  or  even  to  elasticity ;  but,  the 
propulsion  of  the  fluid  from  a  dilated  jjortion  of  an 
unwotmdcd  lympMtic  into  another  portion  of  the  same 
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vessel,  certainly  docs  not  admit  of  the  same  explana 
tion.  The  valves  may  determine  the  direction  which 
such  fluid  must  follow,  if  it  move  at  all ;  the  anasto- 
mo.<jes  may  facilitate  the  passage  of  it ;  and  contrac- 
tility of  tissue,  or  elasticity,  may  have  an  auxiliary 
effect ;  but  its  first  motion  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  supposing  either  that  there  is  an  impelling  power 
in  the  vessels  themselves,  or  in  some  organ  or  organ.s 
wiUi  which  they  are  connected  ;  or  else  that  their  con- 
tents are  set  in  motion  by  external  pressure,  the  swell 
of  muscles  in  action,  or  the  pulsation  of  neighbouring 
arteries.  Now,  in  some  of  the  cases  mentioned  by 
Bichat,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  impelling 
power  was  in  the  lymphatics  themselves,  because  he- 
distinctly  adverts  to  (he  contraction  so  speedily  excited 
in  them  by  exposure  to  the  air,  that  the  concave  sur- 
face of  the  liver  must  be  looked  at  immediately  on  the 
animal's  belly  being  opened,  or  else  they  \\-\\\  not  be 
distinguished. 

Dr.  Bostock  conceives,  that  "an  attraction  exists 
between  the  mouths  of  the  lacteals  and  the  chyle, 
which  seems  to  be  analogous  to,  or  identical  with,  the 
elective  attraction,  which  unites  different  chemical 
substances;"  and  "that  the  lacteals,  as  well  at  their 
extremities  as  through  their  whole  extent,  are  pos- 
sessed of  contractility,  by  wliich  the  fluids,  when  they 
have  once  entered,  are  propelled  along  them  ;  an  effect 
which  is  probably  promoted  by  the  pressure  of  the 
neighbouring  parts,  while  the  numerous  valves  with 
which  they  are  furnislied  prevent  the  retrograde  mo- 
tion of  their  contents."— (i-J/em.  Syst.  of  Physiol,  vol. 
2,  p.  580.)  The  principle  on  which  the  lacteals  im- 
bibe the  chyle  can  scarcely  be  referred  to  any  thing  so 
fixed  and  determinate  as  chemical  attraction,  or  so 
independent  of  life.  On  the  contrary,  the  absorption 
of  chyle  from  the  bowels  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  pro- 
cess liable  to  be  accelerated,  or  retarded,  by  various  states 
of  the  constitution,  habits  of  life,  and  different  affections 
of  the  mind.  If  it  were  a  chemical  operation,  and  the 
abundance  of  chyle  happened  to  exist  on  the  villous 
coat  of  the  small  intestines,  at  the  period  of  any  sud- 
den death,  the  process  would  be  expected  to  go  on  as 
long  as  that  fluid  and  the  villi  remained  in  contact ; 
yet  we  have  no  proof  of  this  being  the  case :  indeed  I 
cannot  comprehend  any  similarity  between  elective 
attraction  and  the  absorption  of  chyle ;  the  fonner  being 
an  operation  in  which  the  action  of  vessels  or  their 
orifices,  and  the  influence  of  life,  are  considerations 
totally  separated  from  the  subject ;  whereas,  in  the 
latter,  they  form  in  reality  the  main  topics  of  inquiry. 
Elective  attraction,  however,  may  only  be  intended  as 
a  comparison  applicable  to  the  disposition  which  the  ' 
lacteals  have  to  take  up  certain  substances,  but  to  reject  ' 
others:  though,  even  in  this  sense,  the  comparison 
would  be  very  imperfect.  "J 

Dr.  Bostock's  opinion  is  probably  true,  that  an  eluci- 
dation of  the  action  of  the  lymphatics  must  be  attended 
with  even  greater  difiiculty,  than  what  presents  itself 
to  the  inquiry  into  the  principle  on  wliich  the  chyle  is 
taken  U])  and  conveyed  into  the  system.  The  increased 
difficulty  chiefly  proceeds  from  our  having  no  positive 
information  respecting  the  extremities  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels,  or  the  mode  in  which  their  contents  are  first 
received;  "lor  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
transmission  of  the  fluids  themselves  is  conducted  upon 
the  same  plan  with  that  of  the  lacteals."  As  the  same 
author  remarks,  we  do  not  know  where  the  mouths  of 
the  lymphatics  are  situated ;  with  what  parts  they  are 
connected;  how  they  are  brought  into  contact  with 
the  substances  which  they  receive ;  nor  by  what  power 
they  are  enabled  to  lake  them  up. — (Fol.  1,  p.  582.) 

The  source  of  the  lymph  is  also  less  certain  than 
that  of  the  chyle ;  for,  even  at  the  present  day,  M.  Ma- 
gendie,  influenced  by  the  possibility  of  injecting  the 
lymphatics  (Vom  the  arteries,  and  by  the  i  niform  nature 
of  the  lymph,  and  its  analogy  to  the  blood,  professes  » 
belief,  which  was  common  many  years  ago,  that  it 
is  not  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  old  j)ar- 
ticles  of  the  body,  nor  by  fluids  absorbed  from  vari- 
ous surfaces;  but  that  it  is  composed  of  the  thin 
ncr  parts  of  the  blood,  wliich,  instead  of  reliu-iiing  by 
the  veins  to  the  heart,  pass  into  the  lymiihatics,  and 
are  conveyed  to  that  organ  through  the  thoracic  duct. 
The  lacteals  certainly  have  little  disposition  to  take  up 
any  thing  but  chyle ;  but,  as  Dr.  Bostock  has  explainal, 
"the  lymphatics  are  cimable  of  absorbing  a  great  va 
riety  of  Rub.«itances,  diflTcring  from  each  other  mof* 
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widely  in  their  nature,  so  that  it  would  almost  appear 
as  if,  by  a  certain  mode  of  application,  any  substance 
might  be  forced  into  them.  Nor  (says  Dr.  Bostock)  is 
this  conclusion  affected  by  the  hypothesis  of  M.  Ma- 
gtiidie :  for,  although  we  might  agree  with  him  m  sup- 
posing that  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  system, 
the  veins  are  the  principal,  or  even  the  sole  instru- 
ments in  removing  the  materials  of  which  the  body  is 
i;omi)osed,  yet  we  have  unequivocal  evidence,  that 
when  certain  poisonous  or  medicinal  agents  are  applied 
to  their  extremities,  they  may  be  received  or  forced 
into  them,  and  conveyed  into  the  circulation.  The 
case  of  metallic  or  other  medicinal  substances  that  are 
taken  up  by  the  lymphatics,  may  appear  to  be  less 
difficult  to  explain,  because  the  absorption  is  generally 
j)roduccd  by  friction,  or  some  mechanical  process, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  force  the  substance  into 
the  mouths  of  the  vessels,  or  to  produce  an  erosion  of 
the  epidermis,  which  may  enable  the  substances  to 
come  into  more  immediate  contact  with  the  mouths 
of  the  vessels.  We  may  also  imagine  that  when  the 
component  parts  of  the  body  are  brought  into  close 
approximation  with  their  capillary  extremities,  they 
are  then  taken  up  in  the  same  way  that  the  chyle  is 
absorbed  from  the  intestines." — {Elem.  Syst.  uf  Physiol. 
vol.  2,  p.  583.)  For  my  own  part,  I  believe,  that  if  the 
modern  doctrine  of  absorption  can  be  effectually  de- 
fended and  retained,  the  general  presence  of  the  orifices 
of  the  lymphatics  at  every  point  of  the  variously  organ- 
ized textures  of  the  body  must  be  received  as  one  of 
its  leading  principles.  Many  physiologists  have  little 
difficulty  in  conceiving  how  fluids  can  be  taken  up  by 
the  lymphatics,  but  rather  stagger  at  the  notion  of  this 
being  also  the  case  with  the  hardest  solids.  Others, 
however,  accommodate  their  creed  to  both  hypotheses, 
reconciling  themselves  to  them  by  the  argument  that, 
if  the  minute  capillary  arteries  can  secrete  this  dense, 
hard  matter,  the  small  lymphatics  can  remove  it.  One 
example  is  not  more  difficult  to  comprehend  than  the 
jther.  Yet,  such  reasoning  throws  little  light  on  the 
questions,  how  are  the  solids  prepared  for  absorption, 
and  in  what  manner  are  they  taken  up  ?  These  in 
fact  remain  completely  unanswered. 

"What  (inquires  a  judic'ous  physiologist)  are  we  to 
conceive  of  the  intimate  nature  of  this  operation  ?  If 
solution  of  the  substance  be  necessary,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  find  a  proper  solvent ;  many  of  the  substances 
are  insoluble  in  water,  or  in  the  serous  fluid  which  is 
foimd  in  the  vessels ;  while,  on  the  other  lianu,  it  is 
perhaps  not  easy  to  conceive  how  the  substances  can 
be  absorbed  without  being  previously  dissolved,  and 
still  more  so,  how  the  solids  can  have  their  texture 
broken  down,  and  enter  the  vessels,  particle  by  particle, 
as  it  were,  and  be  suspended  in  the  lymph,  in  a  state 
of  extreme  communition  ?"  As  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, these  difficulties  some  physiologists,  including 
Bichat,  endeavour  to  diminish  by  arguing  that  the  lym- 
phatics must  be  supposed  to  act  only  upon  the  elements 
of  every  texture,  and  that,  on  this  principle,  the  ab- 
sorption of  solidfj  is  as  readily  intelligible  as  that  of 
fluids,  the  same  elements  frequently  contributing  to 
the  composition  of  both.  However,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  all  this  kind  of  reasoning  is  entirely 
visionary. 

It  is  conjectured,  that  while  parts  retain  the  vital 
principle,  they  are  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of 
the  absorbents.  According  to  Dr.  Bostock,  dead  mat- 
ter is  more  easily  acted  upon  by  the  absorbents  than 
living ;  and,  in  fact,  "  no  part  can  be  absorbed  until  its 
texture  is  destroyed,  and,  consequently,  until  it  is  de- 
prived of  life.  No  substance  can  possibly  enter  the 
absorbents,  while  it  retains  its  aggregation,  so  that  it 
necessardy  follows,  that  the  preliminary  sf.ep  to  the 
J bsorption  of  the  body  is  its  decomposition." — (^FAcm. 
Syst.  of  Pliyaiol.  vol.  'i,  p.  585.)  He  afterward  explains, 
that  by  the  death  of  a  part  preceding  its  absorption,  is 
here  signified  only,  "  that  it  is  no  longer  under  the  influ- 
ence of  arterial  action.  It  theretbre  ceases  to  receive 
the  supply  of  matter  which  is  essential  to  the  support 
of  all  vital  (living?)  parts,  and  the  process  of  decom- 
position necessarily  commences."  To  me  a  better  ac- 
count of  the  subject  appears  to  bo  (hat  which,  dismiss- 
ing all  metaphysical  and  chemical  reflections  upon  the 
supposed  death  and  decomposition  of  parts,  previously 
Ic  their  absorption,  represents  the  absorbents  as  acting 
directly  upon  the  individual  atoms,  particles,  or  ele- 
•nnnts  of  the  various  textures.     We  know  nothing 


about  the  vitality  of  these  atoms,  or  elements,  in  their , 
separate  capacity;  supposing  them  to  possess  it,  we, 
know  nothing  of  the  moment  when  they  part  with  it , 
previously  to  their  entrance  into  the  absorbent  system,  ■ 
just  as  we  are  completely  ignorant  both  of  the  manner  i 
in  which  such  elementary  materials  acquire  the  vitall 
principle,  and  of  the  exact  moment  when  they  becomeJ 
thus  endued,  [ 

With  regard  to  the  iymphatic  glands,  their  use  is  notj 
precisely  known,  though  various  conjectures  have  beeal 
offered  concerning  it.  As  Dr.  Bostock  observes,  woi 
may  jjresume  that  they  serve  an  important  purpose,  i 
from  the  circumstance  of  every  absorbent  ves.sel,  in  ] 
some  part  of  its  course,  passing  through  one  or  more 
of  these  glands,  as  was  first  remarked  by  Nuck. 

Mr.  Ilewson  in  one  subject  injected  the  lymphatic  j 
vessels  from  the  groin  to  the  neck,  without  filling  any  ■ 
lymphatic  gland,  so  as  to  prove  a  f;ict  which,  he  says,  j 
is  contradictory  to  the  received  opinion,  that  such  ves-. 
sels  always  pass  through  glands  in  their  way  to  th«  ) 
blood-vessels.  He  found,  with  regard  to  the  abdomen, 
the  observation  not  strictly  true,  as,  besides  the  Ijm 
phatic  vessels  which  enter  glands,  there  are  othere , 
which  escape  them.  He  declares,  that  some  of  the, 
lacteals  in  the  mesentery  do  not  p.'iss  into  glands.- 
{Exp.  Inq.  vol.  2,  p.  44,  vol.  3,  p.  54.)  On  the  other  j 
hand,  Mascagni,  in  his  numerous  injections,  never  met  j 
with  the  circumstance  ( Vas.  Lymph.  Hist.  pt.  1,  «cct.« 
4,  p.  25; ;  and  Dr.  Bostock  refers  us  to  Gordon's  AnaU  j 
p.  74,  in  confirmation  of  the  rarity  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment.—(£/cm.  Syst.  of  Physiol,  vol.  2,  p.  548.) 

The  fact  of  every  lymphatic  vessel  commonly  entering  • 
a  gland  m  some  part  of  its  course,  seems  to  Dr.  Bostock  j 
to  warrant  the  inference,  that  some  important  change^ 
is  effected  in  the  chyle  and  lymph  by  means  of  the 
lymphatic  glands.  "  But  (says  he)  the  same  mode  of  j 
reasoning  might  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  although  the 
absorbent  glands  are  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the 
liigher  orders  of  animals,  they  are  not  so  for  the  pur- 
poses of  nutrition  and  growth  generally,  as  it  appearsi 
that  there  are  large  classes  of  animals,  which  resem-j 
ble  the  mammalia  in  many  of  their  nutritive  functions^ 
and  in  the  vascular  part  of  the  absorbents,  which  are 
without  any  lymphatic  glands,  or  are  very  sparingly 
furnished  with  them.  It  is  not  easy  to  point  out  anjrl 
circumstances  that  belong  exclusively  to  the  mam->'{ 
malia,  which  can  assist  us  in  explaining  the  necessity 
for  these  appendages  to  their  lymphatic  system." 
irol.  1,  p.  55A.) 

Malpighi  fancied  that  the  lymphatic  glands  had  i 
muscular  covering,  which  enabled  them  to  act  as  ori»J 
gans  for  propelling  the  lymph  from  their  cells  into  theij 
vasa  efterentia,  and  thence  towards  the  thoracic  duct 
so  that  they  were,  according  to  his  notions,  like 
many  little  hearts  distributed  through  the  system.  Thia 
hypothesis,  which  is  contradicted  by  anatomy,  receives 
no  confirmation  from  observation  in  the  living  animaL 
If  it  were  true,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  cells 
larger,  and  not  so  minute  as  to  render  even  their  exist- 
ence in  the  human  absorbent  glands  a  questionable 
point;  some  pulsating  movement,  gentle  or  strong, 
would  be  perceptible  in  the  situation  of  every  super- 
ficial gland ;  or,  if  the  contraction  were  of  a  slower 
kind,  the  gland  would  sometimes  be  enlarged,  and 
sometimes  considerably  reduced.  Yet  none  of  these 
circiunstances  prevail.  It  is  likewise  to  be  remembered, 
that  no  jet  of  fluid  takes  place  from  the  vasa  efferentia 
when  they  are  cut,  as  they  frequently  are  in  surgical 
operations. 

It  is  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration  that  fishes 
are  destitute  of  lymphatic  glands  i.oee  Blumenback's 
Comparative  Anat.  by  Lawrence,  p.  25fi) ;  yet  the  fluid 
in  their  lymphatic  vessels  must  be  presumed  to  have 
its  due  degree  of  motion.  In  the  mesentery  of  a  turtle, 
no  glands  are  observable ;  still,  "  in  tliis  animal,  na- 
ture does  her  business  as  well,  though  the  apjjaratus  is 
differently  constructed."— (i/cjrs<///,'s  Exp.  Ivq.  vol.  3, 
p.  (50.) 

Malpighi's  hypothesis  is,  therefore,  decidedly  untena- 
ble ;  and  whatever  difficulty  we  may  feel  in  agreeing 
with  Bichat,  that  the  absorbent  vessels  are  destitute  of 
animal  contractility,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in 
adopting  this  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  absorbent 
glands,  considered  as  entire  organs,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  nature  of  the  congeries  of  lymphatic* 
within  them. 

The  existence  of  a  v^hito  thick  fluid  uj  the  lymphatic 
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glands  was  noticed  by  Haller  in  the  following  terms  : 
*  Succum  glandulis  conglobatis  inesse,  album,  serosum. 
lacte  tenuiorem,  in  juniori  potissimum  animali  coii- 
spicuum,  id  quidem  certum  est.  Eum  cremori  similem 
dixit  Thomas  Wharton,  cinerum  Malpighius,  diapha- 
num  Nuckius,  album  Morgagnius,  recte  et  ad  naturam, 
ut  puto  omnes.— (£/em.  Physiol,  t.  1,  -p.  184.) 

According  to  Hewson,  the  fluid  fonned  in  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  if  diluted  with  a  solution  of  Glauber's 
salts  in  water,  or  with  the  serum  of  the  blood,  and 
viewed  with  a  lens  of  one  twenty-third  of  an  inch 
focus,  presents  numberless  small  white  solid  particles, 
resembling  in  size  and  shape  the  central  particles  found 
in  the  vesicles  of  the  blood.— (£x/»er.  Inq.  vol.  3,  p.  67.) 

The  supposition  of  Ruysch  and  Nuck  (adopted  also 
by  Haller;  that  one  use  of  the  lymphatic  glands  is  to 
produce  a  fluid  for  the  dilution  of  the  lymph,  is  desti- 
tute of  proof,  inasmuch  as  the  lymph  is  not  known  to 
be  thinner  after  its  egress  from,  than  previously  to  its 
entrance  into,  a  gland ;  and  one  notion  sometimes  pro- 
mulgated is,  that  it  is  thicker.  The  investigations  of 
Dr.  Prout  certainly  show,  that  it  contains  a  larger 
quantity  of  albumen  and  fibrine  in  proportion  to  its 
vicinity  to  the  subclavian  vein.— (See  Thomson's  .An- 
nals of  Philosophy,  1819.)  According  to  Mr.  Wilson, 
the  absorbent  glands  contain  numerous  arteries ;  and, 
in  a  horse,  this  vascularity  gives  to  the  inner  hning  of 
the  cells  the  usual  appearance  of  a  secrcring  membrane ; 
but  whether  it  does  actually  secrete,  or  what  it  se- 
cretes, we  have  no  means  of  thoroughly  knowing. — 
(On  the  Blood  and  Vascular  Hystem,  p.  209.)  The 
appearance  of  the  lining  of  the  cells  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  whale,  is  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that 
some  secretion  takes  place  from  it,  as  an  addition  to 
the  lymph.— (See  Memethy's  Obs.  in  Philos.  Trans. 
1796,  pt,  1.)  Other  speculators  imagined,  that  the  ab- 
sorbent glands  were  like  so  many  filters,  through 
which  the  lymph,  or  chyle,  was  strained.  Another 
idea  was,  that  they  drew  some  crude  liquid  from  the 
nerves  and  returned  it  to  the  blood.— (<7/!>sora,  dc  He- 
pate^  p.  439.)  As  to  the  conglobate  glands,  they  were 
also  sometimes  contrasted  with  the  conglomerate,  and 
represented  as  organs  for  making  good  the  loss  pro- 
duced in  the  sanguiferous  system  by  the  secretions 
from  the  latter.  Another  suggestion  was,  that  their 
oflice  was  to  form  the  central  particles  of  tho  globules 
of  the  blood.  But,  as  Mr.  Wilson  justly  observed, 
all  fhese  opinions  are  merely  suppositions,  without  a 
shadow  of  proof. 

Dr.  Bostock  considers  it  most  probable  either  that 
these  glands  are  proper  secreting  organs,  and  intended 
to  prepare  a  peculiar  substance,  which  is  mixed  with 
the  chyle  and  lymph,  or  that  they  offer  a  mechanical 
obstruction  to  the  progress  of  these  fluids,  by  which 
means  their  elements  are  allowed  to  act  upon  each 
other,  and  thus  some  necessary  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  chyle  and  lymph  may  be  produced.— (See  Elem. 
System  of  Physiol,  vol.  2,  p.  554.)  Richerand's  opi- 
nion embraces  both  these  views ;  for  he  says  it  was 
necessary  that  the  lymph  should  be  retarded  in  the 
glands,  that  it  might  undergo  all  the  changes  which 
these  organs  had  to  communicate  to  it.  Although  he 
confesses  his  ignorance  of  what  these  changes  pre- 
cisely are,  he  represents  the  intention  of  them  to  be 
the  production  of  a  more  intimate  mixture,  a  more  per- 
fect combination  of  the  elements  of  the  lymph,  and  to 
give  it  a  certain  degree  of  animalization,  as,  he  says, 
is  proved  by  the  greater  tendency  of  the  lymph  to  con- 
crete, taken  from  the  vasa  efferentia,  or  discharged 
from  the  glands,  lie  also  supposes  that  anotlier  use 
of  the  glands  is  to  deprive  the  lymph  of  its  heteroge- 
neoaa  parts,  or,  at  least,  to  alter  them  so  that  they  may 
do  no  harm  by  pas.sing  into  the  circulation.  The  yel- 
low colour  of  the  glands,  in  which  the  lymphatics 
from  the  liver  ramify ;  the  black  colour  of  the  bron- 
chial glands ;  the  redness  of  the  mesenteric  glands  in 
animals  fed  with  madder  or  beet-root ;  their  whiteness 
at  the  period  when  the  chyle  is  pervading  them;  are 
circumstances  regarded  by  Richerand  as  proving  that 
the  glands  tend  to  separate  the  colouring  matter  from 
the  lymph,  though  their  action  in  this  respect  may  not 
always  he  completely  efficient.  He  adds  that,  from 
numerous  arteries  in  the  texture  of  conglobate  glands, 
a  serous  secretion  occurs,  which  dilutes  the  lymph, 
Increases  its  quantity,  and  at  the  same  time  animalizos 
it.— (JVojtreouz  EUm.  t.  1,  p.  876,  ed.  5.)  These  obser- 
rations,  however,  are  only  conjectures,  wliich  absurdly 
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'  enough  endeavour  to  blend  together  the  doctrine  of  the 
glands  rendering  the  lymph  thinner,  yet  more  disposed 
to  concrete. 

Mr.  Wilson,  and  some  other  anatomists  prior  to  him 
affirmed,  that  they  had  succeeded  in  tracing  filaments 
of  nerves  into  the  substance  of  the  absorbent  glands 
the  possibility  of  which,  however,  is  not  generally  ad- 
mitted. These  contradictory  statements  are  to  be 
reconciled  by  the  consideration,  tliat  one  anatomist 
would  set  dowi  as  a  minute  nervous  filament,  appa 
rently  derived  from  a  large  unequivocal  nerve,  what 
another  would  doubt,  or  deny,  to  be  a  real  continua- 
tion of  such  nerve ;  for  anatomy,  like  most  other  pur- 
suits, cannot  be  prosecuted  to  extreme  minuteness 
vathout  leading  to  conjectures,  difference  of  opinion, 
doubts,  and  obscurity.  According  to  Bichat,  when  the 
lymphatic  glands  are  irritated  in  various  ways,  which 
is  easily  done,  they  do  not  ai)i)car  to  be  endued  with 
animal  sensibility ;  but  it  may  be  developed  in  them, 
as  well  as  in  the  absorbent  vessels,  by  inflammation! 
which  raises  their  organic  sensibility  to  a  great 
height.— (See  j3?tat.  Gdn.  t.  2,  p.  IIG.) 

The  changes  in  the  structure  and  size  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  brought  on  by  the  progress  of  age,  jus- 
tify the  presumption,  that  the  action  of  the  lymphatic 
system  undergoes  modifications  at  different  periods  of 
life ;  but,  on  this  point,  as  M.  Magendie  has  remarked, 
no  precise  information  exists. — {See  Precis  El6m.  de 
Physiol,  t.  2,  p.  202.)  Haller  believed  that  the  absorbent 
glands  were  of  greater  consequence  to  young  than 
adult  animals ;  and  Mascagni,  Bichat,  and  all  the  best 
modern  anatomists,  coincide  respecting  their  greater 
size  and  turgidity  in  children  than  in  grown-up  persons. 
Whatever  use  may  be  ascribed  to  them,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose,  as  Dr.  Bostock  remarks,  that,  during  the 
growth  of  the  body,  a  larger  quantity  of  nutritive 
matter  will  be  conveyed  into  the  blood,  and  must  pass 
through  these  organs.— (£/e7n.  Syst.  vol.  2,  p.  554.) 

In  the  foregoing  observations  on  the  functions  of  the 
IjTnphatic  system,  its  vessels  have  been  presumed  to  be 
the  true  instruments  of  absorption ;  by  which  is  meant, 
not  merely  that  they  contain  lymph,  and  transmit  it 
into  the  venous  system,  a  fact  of  which  no  doubt  is 
entertained  by  any  class  of  physiologists;  but,  that 
such  lymph  is  really  produced  by  the  operation  of  these 
vessels  upon  the  various  kinds  of  matter  presumed  to 
be  taken  up  by  them,  and  to  consist  of  all  the  old  par- 
ticles of  every  texture  of  the  body,  the  fat,  the  earth 
of  the  bones,  and  the  superfluous  quantity  of  many 
different  secretions,  naturally  undergoing  continual 
renovation,  besides  the  chyle  which  is  taken  up  by  the 
lacteals,  and  conveyed  to  the  thoracic  duct,  or  common 
trunk  of  both  descriptions  of  vessels.  To  this  view 
of  the  subject,  some  physiologists  of  eminent  talents 
do  not  accede,  and  even  if  it  should  hereafter  be  de- 
cidedly proved  that  the  lymphatics  possess  the  power 
of  absorption,  the  tendency  of  numerous  experiments 
performed  by  M-  Magendie,  Fodera,  and  others,  is  to 
show  that,  at  all  events,  they  are  not  the  only  ab- 
sorbents, and  that  the  veins  are  very  actively  concerned 
in  the  function. 

As  the  doctrine  of  absorption  is  one  that  is  insepara- 
bly interwoven  with  the  theory  of  disease  in  general, 
and  always  has  a  powerful  influence  on  ])ractice,  and 
the  choice  of  remedies,  I  have  considered  the  subject 
highly  deserving  of  notice  in  this  work ;  but  my  thanks 
are  due  to  Professor  M'Kenzie,  of  Glasgow,  for  his  kind- 
ness in  having  suggested  the  want  of  suchan  article  in 
the  bonk. 

ACETIC  ACID.  Vinegar.  Distilled  Vinegar.  Vine- 
gar is  of  considerable  use  in  surgery ;  mixed  with  fari- 
naceous substances,  it  is  frequently  applied  to  sprained 
joints,  and,  in  conjunction  with  jilcohol  and  water,  it 
makes  an  eligible  lotion  in  many  cases,  in  which  it  i^ 
desirable  to  keep  up  an  evaporation  from  the  surface 
of  inflamed  parts.  Vinegar  was  once  considered  useful 
in  quickening  exfoliations,  which  effect  was  ascriljed 
to  its  property  of  dissolving  phosphate  of  lime.  lU 
application  to  this  purpose,  however,  seems  hardly  ad- 
missible, for  reasons  which  will  be  well  understood 
fnjin  a  perusal  of  what  is  said  on  the  subject  of  Necro 
.VIA'.  The  good  effects  of  vinegar,  as  an  application  t 
Ijuriis  and  scalds,  were  taken  particular  notice  of  by 
Mr.  Cleghoni,  a  brewer  in  Edinburgh,  whose  senti- 
ments were  deemed  by  Mr.  Hunter  worthy  of  pubhca* 
tion.— (See  .Med.  Facts  and  Obs.  vol.  2,  and  the  art. 
Burns.) 
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Diluted  vinegar  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  eye.— 
(See  CoUyrium  ^cidi  ^cetict.)  In  the  form  of  ac  ol- 
lyriurn  it  is  alleged  to  be  the  best  lotion  for  clearing  the 
eye  of  any  small  particles  of  lime  which  happen  to 
have  fallen  into  and  become  adherent  to  it  on  the  inside 
of  the  eyelids.— (See  Jl.  T.  Thomson's  Dispensatory, 
p.S,ed.2.)  .  ,       ,   ^ 

Concentrated  vinegar  is  sometimes  employed  for 
stopping  violent  hemorrhage  from  the  nose.  With  this 
\iew  it  may  be  used  either  as  an  injection  or  a  lotion,  in 
Avhich  lint  is  to  be  dipped  and  introduced  up  the  nostril. 

Vinegar  is  sometimes  employed  for  obviating  the 
smell  of  sick  rooms.  The  strongest  acetic  acid  which 
can  be  made  is  found  also  to  be  one  of  the  most  certain 
and  convenient  applications  for  the  destruction  of 
warts  and  corns,  care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the  sur- 
rounding skin  with  it. 

Acetic  acid  has  occasionally  been  recommended  as 
an  antidote  to  the  narcotic  poisons ;  but  the  proofs  of 
this  are  quite  unsatisfactory,  and  the  chemical  history 
of  opium  and  other  narcotics  by  no  means  sanctions 
the  practice.— (ifrrtTide's  Manual  of  Phai-macy,  p.  9, 
8vo.  Land.  1825.) 

The  pyroligneous  acid,  wliich  is  merely  strong  acetic 
acid  impregnated  with  empyreumatic  oil  and  bitumen, 
is  much  used  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Hull,  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  applications  to  the  ear  in  certain  cases  of  deaf- 
ness.— (See  Illustrations  of  Acoustic  Surgery^  Qvo. 
Land.  1825.) 

ACHILLES,  Tendon  of.     See  Tendons. 

ACID.  See  Acetic  Acid;  Muriatic  Acid ;  and  JV\'- 
trous  and  Kitric  Acids. 

ACTUAL  CAUTERY.  A  heated  iron,  formerly 
much  used  in  surgery  for  the  extirpation  and  cure  of 
diseases.  Its  shape  was  adapted  to  different  cases, 
and  the  instrument  was  of  tenapplied  through  a  cannula, 
in  order  that  no  injury  might  be  done  to  the  surround- 
ing parts.  Actual  cauteries  were  so  called  in  opposi- 
tion to  other  applications,  which,  though  they  were  not 
really  hot,  produced  the  same  effect  as  fire,  and  conse- 
quently were  named  virtual  or  potential  cauteries. 
The  actual  cautery  is  still  in  use  upon  the  continent ; 
and  by  foreign  surgeons  we  are  not  unfrequently  criti- 
cised for  our  general  aversion  to  what  they  distinguish 
by  the  appellation  of  an  heroic  remedy.  Pouteau, 
Percy,  Dupuytren,  Larrey,  Roux,  Delpech,  and  Mau- 
noir  are  all  advocates  for  the  practice ;  and  the  latter 
gentleman,  when  he  was  in  England,  took  the  opi)ortu- 
nity  of  reminding  British  surgeons  of  their  error,  in 
totally  abandoning,  as  they  now  do,  the  employment 
of  heated  irons  in  the  business  of  their  profession. — 
(See  Obs.  on  the  Use  of  the  Actual  Cautery,  Med.  Oiir. 
Trans,  vol.  13,  p.  364,  &c.) 

ACUPUNCTURE.  (From  acus,  a  needle,  nnApungo, 
to  prick.)  The  operation  of  making  small  punctures 
in  certain  parts  of  the  body  with  a  needle,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  diseases,  as  is  practised  in  Siam,  Ja- 
pan, and  other  oriental  countries,  for  the  cure  of  head- 
aches, lethargies,  convulsions,  colics,  &c.— (See  Phil. 
Trans.  JVo.  148 ;  and  IVilh.  Ten.  Rhyne,  de  Arthri- 
tide  Mantissa  Schcmatica,  ($-c.  Soo.  Lond.  1683.)  Ur. 
EUiotson  has  tried  acupuncture  very  extensively,  and 
his  experience  coincides  with  that  of  Mr.  Churchill,  con- 
firming the  fact,  that  as  a  remedy  for  chronic  rheuma- 
tism it  answers  best  where  the  disorder  is  seated  in 
fleshy  parts.  He  also  finds  that  one  needle,  allowed  to 
remain  an  hour  or  two  in  the  part,  is  more  efficient 
than  several,  used  but  for  a  few  minutes.— (See  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  13,  p.  467.)  Neuralgia  is  a  disease  in 
which  the  practice  may  deserve  trial.  Local  paralysis 
is  another.  In  a  modern  French  work  it  has  been 
highly  commended;  but  the  author  sets  so  rash  an 
example,  and  is  so  wild  in  his  expectations  of  what 
may  be  done  by  the  thrivst  of  a  needle,  that  the  tenour 
of  his  observations  will  not  meet  with  many  approvers. 
For  instance,  in  one  case,  he  ventured  to  pierce  the 
epigastric  region  so  deeply,  that  the  coats  of  the  sto- 
mach were  supposed  to  have  been  perforated  :  this  teas 
done  for  the  cure  of  an  obstinate  covgh,  and  is  alleged 
to  have  effected  a  cure !  But  if  this  be  not  enough  to 
excite  wonder,  I  am  sure  the  author's  suggestion  to 
run  a  long  needle  into  the  right  ventricle  of  the  hearty 
in  cases  of  asphyxia,  must  create  that  sensation. — 
(See  Berlioz,  Mem.  swr  les  Maladies  Chroniques,  et  sur 
V Acupuncture,  p.  305—309,  8fo.  Paris,  1816.  Churchill 
on  Acupuncture,  1824;  Dantu,  TraiU  de  V Acupunc- 
ture, 1826.) 
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ADHESIVE  INFLAMMATION.  That  kind  of  in- 
flammation which  makes  parts  of  the  body  adhere  or 
grow  together.  The  process  by  which  recent  incised 
wounds  are  united  without  any  suppuration,  and  fire 
quently  s>monymous  with  union  by  the  fi»st  intention 
— (See  Union  by  the  First  Intention.) 

^GYLOPS.  (From  a7l,  a  goat,  and  w\p,  an  eye.) 
A  disease  so  named  from  the  supposition  that  goats 
were  very  subject  to  it.  The  term  means  a  sore  just 
under  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye. 

The  best  modern  surgeons  seem  to  consider  the  segy- 
lops  only  as  a  stage  of  the  fistula  lachrymalis.  Mr. 
Pott  remarks,  when  the  skin  covering  the  lachrj'mal  sac 
has  been  for  some  time  inflamed,  or  subject  to  fre- 
quently returning  inflammations,  it  most  commonly 
happens  that  the  puncta  lachrymalia  are  affected  by  it, 
and  the  fluid,  not  having  an  opportunity  of  passing  olT 
by  them,  distends  the  inflamed  skin,  so  that  at  last  it 
becomes  sloughy,  and  bursts  externally.  This  is  the 
state  of  the  disease  which  is  called  perfect  aigylops 
or  aegylcps. 

iEgylops  was  a  common  term  among  the  old  surgi- 
cal writers,  who  certainly  did  not  suspect  that  obstruc- 
tion in  the  lachrymal  parts  of  the  eye  is  so  frequently 
the  cause  of  the  sore  as  it  really  is.  The  skin  over  the 
lachrymal  sac  must  undoubtedly  be,  like  that  in  every 
other  situation,  subject  to  inflammation  and  abscesses ; . 
but  we  do  not  find  that  sores  unconnected  with  disease 
of  the  lachrymal  sac  are  here  so  frequent  as  to  merit  a. 
distinct  appellation. 

AGARIC.  A  species  of  fungus  growing  on  the  oak, 
and  formerly  much  celebrated  for  its  efficacy  in  stop- 
ping bleeding. — (See  Hemorrhage.) 

ALBUGO.  (From  albus,  white.)  A  white  opa- 
city of  the  cornea,  not  of  a  superficial  kind,  but  affect- 
ing the  very  substance  of  this  membrane.  The  disease 
is  similar  to  the  leucoma,  with  which  it  will  be  consi- 
dered.— (See  Leucoma.) 

ALPHONSIN,  The  name  of  an  instrument  for  ex- 
tracting balls.  It  is  so  called  from  the  name  of  its  in- 
ventor, Alphonso  Ferrier,  a  Neapolitan  physician.  It 
consists  of  three  branches,  which  separate  from  each 
other  by  their  elasticity,  but  are  capable  of  being  closed 
by  means  of  a  tube  in  which  they  are  included. 

ALUM.  (An  Arabic  word.)  Alum  either  in  its  sim- 
ple state,  or  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystallization  by 
being  burnt,  has  long  been  used  in  surgery.  The  in 
genious  author  of  the  Pharmacopceia  Chirurgica  re- 
marks that,  except  for  external  use  as  a  dry  powder, 
the  virtues  of  alum  are  not  improved  by  exposure  to 
fire.  Ten  grains  of  alum  made  into  a  bolus  with  con- 
serves of  roses  are  given  tlirice  a  day  at  Guy's  Hospi- 
tal in  internal  hemorrhages,  gleets,  and  other  cases 
demanding  powerful  astringent  remedies.  In  a  relaxed 
state  of  the  urinary  passages,  or  want  of  power  of  the 
sphincter  vesicae,  small  doses  of  alum  have  been  found 
of  service.  Alum  is  employed  as  an  ingredient  in 
several  astringent  lotions,  gargles,  injections,  and  col- 
lyria.  Dr.  Groshuis,  a  Dutch  physician,  first  recom- 
mended its  use  in  colica  pictonum,  and  Dr.  Perceval 
subsequently  joined  in  the  advice.  The  principle  on 
which  it  acts  is  that  of  decomposing  the  common  pre- 
parations of  lead,  and  converting  them  into  sulphates, 
which  are  comparatively  innoxious.  Burnt  alum, 
wliich  is  a  mild  caustic,  is  a  principal  ingredient  iu 
many  styptic  powders. 

ALVINE  CONCRETIONS.  Comprehending  under 
this  head  both  gall-stones  and  intestinal  concretions, 
an  interesting  subject  presents  itself,  certain  parts  of 
which  have  been  chiefly  elucidated  in  modern  times, 
as  will  be  hereafter  explained.  Wher  the  concretions 
voided  are  very  numerous  they  are  generally  gall- 
stones. Thus  Dr.  Coe  relates  an  in.siance  in  which 
seventy  were  discharged  in  one  day.  In  the  same 
short  time  Petermann  knew  of  seventy-two  being 
voided  from  one  individual ;  Birch,  one  hundred ;  Bar- 
bette, Sloane,  and  Vogel,  two  hundred ;  and  Russell, 
four  hundred.  A  patient  under  the  care  of  Van  Swie- 
ten  had  voided  two  hundred,  and  was  still  continuing 
to  expel  others.  Riverius  speaks  of  another  patient 
who  had  voided  calculi  from  the  lowels  for  several 
years  whenever  he  went  to  stool. — (Observ.  Conimun.) 
Fernelius  likewise  adverts  to  cases  in  which  the  con 
cretions  evacuated  were  innumerable.— (Pathol,  lib  6, 
cap.  9.)  If  we  take  a  view  of  alvine  concretions  gcne^ 
rally,  and  include  all  their  diflferent  kinds,  we  shall 
>  find  that  they  ire  of  various  sizes.    Most  of  them  an 
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not  larger  than  a  pea  or  nut ;  but  others  are  as  large 
as  an  orange,  and  weigh  four  pounds.— (See  Monro's 
Morbid  Anat.  of  the  Human  Gullet,  &c.  and  Medico- 
Chir.  Journ.  vol.  4,  p.  188.)  Morgagni  saw  one  which 
equ£dled  in  size  a  moderate  finger,  and  Gooch,  Guet- 
tard,  Heuermann,  Mar^schal  (M6m.  de  I'Acad.  Royale 
de  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  55),  and  others,  have  seen  concretions 
of  this  nature  which  were  too  bulky  to  pass  out  of  the 
rectum  without  surgical  aid.  In  certain  examples,  re- 
corded by  Heuermann  and  Mareschal,  the  passage  of 
the  concretion  outwards  lacerated  the  sphincter  ani. 
Horstius  speaks  of  one  concretion  which  was  ivs  large 
as  an  apple  (Epist.  1.  2,  sect.  2,  0pp.  2,  p.  237),  and 
Marcellus  Donatus,  Schwind  (Schmuckcr's  Verm. 
Schriften,  b.  2,  p.  129).  Hooke,  Venette,  and  Hecquet 
give  the  particulars  of  other  examples  in  which  the 
concretions  discharged  were  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg. 
Mr.  C.  White  extracted  two  from  the  rectum,  which 
were  nearly  as  big  as  the  fist  (Cases  in  Surgery,  p.  18) ; 
and  in  a  boy  who  had  died  in  an  emaciated  state,  after 
continued  pain  in  the  abdomen,  attended  with  frequent 
attacks  of  ileus,  Mr.  Hey  found  in  the  transverse  arch  of 
the  colon  so  large  a  concretion  that  it  could  not  pass 
any  farther  along  the  bowel,  and  appeared  to  have 
been  the  sole  cause  of  the  boy's  death.— (Practical  Obs. 
in  Surgerj^  p.  509,  ed.  2.)  An  analogous  case  is  also 
reported  by  White  (p.  28).  It  is  stated  in  the  Mem.  de 
I'Acad.  de  Chir.  that  Duhamel  saw  a  concretion  that 
had  been  discharged,  which  was  two  inches  and  a  half 
in  length,  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  three  inches 
and  a  half  in  circumference,  and  the  weight  of  which 
-was  three  drachms  and  a  half.  But,  judging  by  their 
weight,  how  much  larger  those  must  have  been  which 
were  seen  by  Scroekius  and  Lettsom,  and  weighed  ten 
drachms;  that  reported  by  Dolseus,  which  weighed 
two  ounces ;  that  recorded  by  Orteschi,  wliich,  besides 
weighing  two  ounces  two  drachms  and  a  half,  is  said 
to  have  been  eight  inches  in  circumference,  and  to  have 
been  taken  out  by  force;  that  recorded  by  Schaar- 
schmidt,  which  weighed  four  ounces ;  and  lastly,  the 
specimen  cited  by  Piouquet  (Literatura  Med.  Dig.  vol. 
1,  p.  171),  the  weight  of  which  is  alleged  to  have  been 
half  a  pound.— (Samml.  Med.  Wahr.  nehm.  b.  9,  p.  231.) 
It  is  observed  by  Rubini,  that  although  examples  of 
alvine  concretions  being  discharged  by  vomiting  are 
not  so  frequent  as  the  foregoing  cases,  yet  they  are 
tolerably  numerous.  Many  of  them  have  been  col- 
lected by  Schenck,  and  others  are  collected  by  Breyn 
(Phil.  Trans.  No.  479) ;  by  Orteschi  in  his  Journal ; 
by  Moreali,  (Dell'  Uscita  di  una  Pietra,  per  la  Via  del 
Esophago,  Modena,  1781) ;  by  Borsieri ;  and  by  a  long 
list  of  other  writers,  whose  names  and  publications 
are  specified  by  Piouquet.— (Lit.  Med.  Dig.  art.  Calcu- 
lus, Vomitus,  «fec.)— With  this  class  of  substances, 
says  Rubini,  may  also  be  arranged  those  concretions 
•which  are  found  upon  dissection  either  in  the  intes- 
tines or  stomach,  whence  probably  in  time  they  might 
have  been  expelled.  Facts  of  this  description  are  re- 
corded by  Portal,  Vicq  d'Azyr,  Jacquinelle,  Chandron, 
&c.  The  cases  recited  by  White  and  Hey,  in  which 
the  colon  was  completely  obstructed,  I  have  already 
mentioned ;  and  to  these  may  be  added  the  instance 
quoted  by  Rubini,  in  which  Meckel  found  the  jejunum 
entirely  blocked  up  by  a  similar  substance. — (See  Pen- 
sieri  suUa  varia  origine  e  natura  de  corpi  calcolosi, 
Che  vengono  talvolta  espulsi  dal  tubo  gastrico,  Memo- 
ria,  p.  5  and  6,  4to.  Verona,  1808.) 

Rubini  observes  that,  with  respect  to  the  origin  of 
alvine  concretions,  whether  discharged  from  the  ali- 
mentary canal  upwards  or  downwards,  some  of  them 
appear  to  be  formed  in  that  canal  itself,  wliile  others 
pass  into  it  from  other  situations ;  and  they  all  admit 
of  being  distinguished  according  to  the  place  of  their 
origin  and  formation  into  three  kinds :  1.  hepatic,  or 
biliary;  2.  ga.stric,  or  intestinal;  and  3.  (what  this 
author  terms)  mixed,  or  hepatico-gastric.  Hepatic  al- 
vine concretions,  as  the  name  imphes,  are  derived 
from  scjirio  point  of  the  hepatic  system ;  the  gastric,  or 
intestinal,  arc  formed  within  the  alimentary  canal; 
and  the  mixed  commence  in  the  hepatic  organs,  but 
afterward  get  into  the  bowels,  where  they  acquire  an 
increased  size. 

On  the  subjeft  of  hepatic  concretions,  or  biliary  cal- 
culi, or  gall-stonos  fa.s  they  are  usually  nanicd),  there 
in  no  poirit  of  the  system  where  they  do  not  occasion- 
illy  form.  Riedlin  found  them  in  the  surface  of  the 
liver.    Sorbait  met  with  a  biliary  calculus  as  large  as 
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a  goose's  egg,  adhering  to  the  peritoneal  covering  of 
the  liver,  and  a  similar  case  is  recorded  by  Benivenio. 
Tallon,  Pomme,  Saurau,  and  Heberden  have  see*  cal 
cull  withm  the  substance  of  the  liver ;  while  Blasius, 
Fallopius,  Columbus,  Ruysch,  Henricus  ab  Heers,  and 
Morgagni  record  examples,  in  which  the  concretions 
were  in  the  parenchyma  of  that  organ.  Plater,  Rever- 
horst,  GhssoR,  Morgagni,  and  Walter  have  seen  them 
m  the  biliary  ducts,  as  probably  were  those  which  Co- 
lumbus and  Camenicus  say  they  found  in  the  vena 
ports.  Walther  and  Dietrick  found  calculi  in  the 
ductus  hepaticus;  Ruysch  and  Soemmering  in  the 
ductus  cysticus ;  and  Dietrick,  Galeazzi,  and  Richter, 
in  the  ductus  choledocus.  Greisel,  Benivenio  Eller 
Morgagni,  Dargeat,  and  D'Hervillay  have  seen  'calculi 
included  in  morbid  cysts,  attached  either  to  the  liver  or 
the  gall-bladder.  The  place,  however,  where  calculi 
are  found  in  the  greatest  number,  and  with  most  fre- 
quency, is  the  cavity  of  the  gall-bladder  itself.  Here 
they  are  sometimes  single,  their  size  varying  up  to  8 
magnitude  completely  filling  that  cavity,  as  Saye  (Journ 
des  Savans,  Sept.  1697),  Halle,  and  Isenflamin  have 
noticed :  while  sometimes  their  number  amounts  to  a 
hundretl,  or  even  a  thousand,  of  different  sizes.  Rubini 
possesses  a  gall-bladder,  which  contains  above  a  hun- 
dred small  calculi,  and  formerly  I  had  a  similar  num- 
ber, which  I  found  in  the  body  of  a  female.  Van 
Swicten  met  with  a  hundred ;  Haller,  a  hundred  and 
forty;  Stieber,  two  hundred;  F.  Plater,  three  hun- 
dred ;  Walther,  five  hundred ;  Mentski,  seven  hundred ; 
Baiilie,  a  thousand ;  Hunter,  eleven  hundred  ;  Par6,  six- 
teen hundred ;  Stork,  two  thousand ;  and  Meckel,  several 
thousands.— (Handb.  der  Pathol.  Anat.  b.  2,  p.  460.) 

All  hepatic  concretions,  however,  are  not  calculated 
to  pass  from  the  place  of  their  origin  into  the  intes- 
tines, but  only  such  as  are  situated  in  the  ductus  hepa- 
ticus, or  its  main  branches,  in  the  gall-bladder,  the 
ductus  cy.sticus,  or  the  ductus  choledocus.  When 
their  size  is  not  disproportionate  to  the  diameter  of  the 
ducts,  they  pass  with  facility ;  but,  when  their  dimen- 
sions are  larger  than  those  ducts  can  naturally  admit, 
the  latter  becomes  stretched  and  dilated,  whence  arise 
the  sharp  pains  and  colic  which  attend  the  disorder, 
analogous  to  the  sufferings  produced  by  the  descent  of 
large  calculi  from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder.  The 
reality  of  these  dilatations  of  the  hepatic  ducts  ia 
proved  by  dissection.  Heister  found  the  orifice  of  the 
ductus  choledocus,  which  is  usually  very  small,  so 
much  enlarged  that  it  could  receive  a  finger ;  and  Vicq 
d'Azyr  saw  this  duct  enlarged  through  its  whole  ex- 
tent in  a  similar  degree.— (Hist,  de  la  Sociitfe  Royale 
de  Mfedecine,  an.  1779,  p.  220.)  Galeazzi,  in  dissecting 
a  body,  found  the  ductus  choledocus  so  dilated,  that  it 
resembled  a  kind  of  bag,  in  which  several  calculi  were 
included.  Mr.  Thomas  has  likewise  seen  two  cases, 
in  which  the  point  of  the  fore-finger  readily  passed  from 
the  duodenum  into  the  gall-bladder. — (See  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  105.)  Morgagni  saw  this  duct  in  one 
instance  large  enough  to  hold  a  couple  of  fingers,  and 
he  quotes  many  similar  instances  from  Bezold,  Trew, 
Verney,  and  others.  We  may  conceive  how  dilated 
this  tube  must  have  been  in  a  case  recorded  by  Rich- 
ter, where,  though  it  was  not  completely  obstructed,  a 
calculus  weighing  three  ounces  and  a  half  was  lodged 
within  it. — (Rubini,  op.  cit.  p.  7 — 10.) 

With  regard  to  those  concretions  which  are  distin- 
guished by  the  epithet  gastric,  or  Intestinal,  some 
are  formed  in  the  cavity  of  the  stomach ;  the  rest  in 
one  or  other  of  the  intestines.  They  remain  for  a 
greater  or  less  period  in  the  place  of  their  formation, 
according  as  they  happen  to  be  lighter  or  heavier, 
smoother  or  rougher,  more  or  less  adherent,  or  as 
local  or  general  circumstances  are  more  or  less  favoura- 
ble to  their  retention  or  expulsion.  Sometimes,  they 
continue  undischarged  until  they  have  attained  a  very 
considerable  size.  In  particular  instances,  instead  of 
remaining  constantly  in  one  place,  they  successively 
pass  through  the  whole  intestinal  tube,  lodging  at  dif- 
ferent points  for  a  greater  or  less  time.  In  the  work.i 
of  Haller  and  Conradi  may  be  seen  representations  of 
the  points  of  the  intestinal  canal,  where  these  concre- 
tions have  been  found.  The  alvine  concretion,  of 
which  Mareschal  has  given  an  account,  was  soma 
years  in  traversing  all  the  convolutions  of  the  bowels. 
These  gastric  or  alvine  concretions,  which  are  very 
common  in  animals,  are  less  fYcquent  in  tlio  human 
subject,  as  is  proved  by  the  observations  of  I'ourcroy 
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and  Vauquelin,  inserted  in  their  valuable  essay  on  tliis 
subject  in  the  Asnales  du  Museum  Nationale  d'His- 
toire  Naturelle  de  Paris.  In  the  horse  they  are  some- 
times of  an  enormous  size,  as  we  may  learn  from  an  in- 
stance on  record,  in  which  the  concretion  weighed 
thirteen  pounds.— (Voigt,  Magazin  fur  das  Neueste  der 
Naturkunde,  b.  3,  p.  S't^O 

As  for  the  third  species,  which  Rubini  names  mi.xed, 
or  hepatico-gastric,  they  have  their  beginning  in  the 
hepatic  organs,  and  augment  in  the  intestinal  tube. 
Here,  if  the  extraneous  body  be  detained,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  bowels  have  a  disposition  to  become  tliick- 
ened  and  condensed  round  it,  as  a  nucleu.s,  it  may  be 
rendered  larger  by  additional  strata  of  matter,  and 
would  increase  sino  fine,  if  a  stop  were  not  put  to  the 
augmentation  by  the  narrowness  of  the  canal,  or 
an  elfort  made  for  the  expulsion  of  the  concretion. 
Morgagni  cites  two  instances  of  this  sort  of  concre- 
tion ;  one  from  Gemma,  the  other  from  Bezold ;  and 
he  gives  his  opinion  that  another  alvine  calculus, 
spoken  of  by  Vater,  must  have  been  of  the  same  nature. 
Dr.  Coe  describes  another  interesting  specimen ;  and 
others  are  referred  to  by  Vandermonde,  Moreali,  Por- 
tal, &c.  Perhaps,  says  Rubini,  the  instances  of  this 
kind  would  have  been  more  numerous  if  all  the  con- 
cretions discharged  from  the  bowels  had  been  noted 
with  greater  attention,  and  the  hepatico-gastric  sub- 
stances not  confounded  with  the  hepatic.  The  lodge- 
ment of  these  concretions  in  the  intestinal  canal  is  of 
uncertain  duration,  and  depends  upon  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances .  Vandermonde  gives  the  history  of  a  cal- 
culus, which,  as  far  as  could  be  judged  of  by  the  pain 
in  the  right  hypochondrium,  and  the  change  of  symp- 
toms, must  have  passed  into  the  duodenum  in  the 
month  of  January,  and  then  continued  in  the  bowels 
until  August,  when  it  was  discharged  from  the  rectum. 

The  crystallized  appearance  of  alvine  concretions  is 
generally  so  conspicuous,  that  it  has  not  escaped  the 
attention  of  several  of  the  old  writers,  as  we  may  con- 
vince ourselves  by  referring  to  the  works  of  Corn, 
Gemma,  Greisel,  Baglivi,  Scultetus,  ifec.  It  was  no- 
ticed by  Haller  in  his  Elementa  Physiologiae,  vol.  6, 
and  by  Morgagni  in  his  Epist.  37,  de  Sedibus  et  Cau- 
sis,  «fcc.  If,  says  Rubini,  these  crystallizations  are  not 
always  plainly  visible,  distinct,  and  regular,  this  de- 
pends either  upon  their  imperfection,  the  heteroge- 
neous nature  of  the  accumulated  matter,  or  particular 
unfavourable  circumstances,  which  wouid  equally  af- 
fect the  process  of  crystallization  out  of  the  body. 

Now,  as  all  crystallizations  depend  upon  the  fluids 
m  which  they  form,  and  from  which  thr;y  receive  their 
crystallizing  elements,  it  must  be  evident  that,  in- 
asmuch as  the  fluids  of  the  hepatic  organs  difller  in 
their  constituent  principles  from  the  fluids  contained 
in  the  intestinal  canal,  the  concretions  produced  in  the 
first  system  must  differ  from  those  originating  in  the 
second;  while  the  hepatico-gastric  calculi  will  com- 
bine the  nature  and  properties  of  both  toget'her. 

The  fluid  from  which  hepatic  concretions  are  formed 
IS  unquestionably  the  bile,  either  some  or  all  its  ingre- 
dients entering  into  their  composition.  Indeed,  pre- 
viously to  the  new  chemical  doctrines,  hepatic  calculi 
were  generally  considered  as  being  simply  condensed 
indurated  bile. 

From  investigations  made  in  more  modem  times,  how- 
ever, when  the  art  of  analysis  has  attained  a  precision 
of  which  the  old  chemistry  was  not  susceptible,  it  ap- 
pears, that  although  human  biliary  calculi  yield  the 
same  products  as  the  bile,  there  is  contained  in  them 
more  or  less  of  a  peculiar  substance,  which  was 
named  by  the  celebrated  Fourcroy,  adipocere. — ;M^m. 
de  I'Acad.  des  Sciences,  1789,  p.  323.)  The  presence 
of  this  substance  in  the  concretion  is  of  such  import- 
ance, that,  when  it  is  abundant  and  in  large  propor- 
tion, the  calculus  is  regular  and  the  crystallization 
well  finished ;  and,  when  it  is  in  small  quantity,  the 
crystallization  is  confused  and  disordered,  the  calculus 
only  exhibiting  an  irregular  misshapen  concretion,  more 
like  a  clot  than  true  crystals.  The  kind  of  adipocere 
constituting  the  base  of  all  human  biliary  calculi,  has 
some  resemblance  to  spermaceti.  Both  Fourcroy  and 
Dr.  Bostork,  who  analyzed  it,  found  it  composed  en- 
tirely of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  It  melis,  but 
jjsquires  a  heat  superior  to  that  of  boiling  water :  in 
lusion  it  has  a  smell  like  wax,  and  on  cooling,  forms  a 
substance,  which  breaks  into  crystalline  laminae.  It 
•is  not  soluble  in  alcohol  in  the  cold ;  but  when  the  al- 


cohol is  boiled  on  it,  it  is  dissolved  in  a  proportion, 
cording  to  Fourcroy,  of  one  part  in  nineteen — hqcot 
ing  to  Dr.  Bostock,  one  in  thirty. — (Nicholson's  Jou 
nal,  8vo.  vol.  4,  p.  137.)  The  solution,  when  it 
depo.sites  light  brilliant  scales.  It  is  soluble  in  etherf 
the  cold,  and  more  abundantly  if  the  ether  be  heat 
Oil  of  turpentine  generally  dissolves  biliary  calc 
and,  according  to  Gren,  it  dissolves  those  which  i 
sist  almost  entirely  of  this  peculiar  matter ;  yet 
Bostock  has  remarked,  that  oil  of  turpentine  acts  on 
wth  ditticulty,  and  even  when  digested  with  it,  at  a 
boiling  heat,  dissolves  it  only  in  a  small  degree.  Pure 
soda  and  potassa  dissolve  it  completely,  and  reduce  it 
to  a  saponaceous  state.  Ammonia,  as  Dr.  Bostock  has 
remarked,  exerts  little  action  on  it,  except  when  boil- 
ing. Nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  and,  according  to  Four- 
croy, converts  it  into  a  species  of  liquid  similar  to  the 
oil  of  camphor.  This  becomes  concrete,  but  without 
any  crystalline  structure,  and  is  more  soluble  in  ethss 
and  the  alkalis  than  the  original  matter. 

"This  substance  (Fourcroy  has  observed)  is  con 
tained  in  greater  or  less  quantity  in  nearly  all  human 
biliary  calculi,  more  or  less  intermixed  with  other  mat. 
ter,  but  still  so  far  predominant  as  to  form  their  basis 
Hence,  they  partake  of  its  properties ;  are  fusible,  in- 
flammable, and  more  or  less  soluble  in  the  agent."* 
which  dissolve  it." — (See  Murray's  Syst.  of  Chemist 
vol.  4,  p.  594,  ed.  2.)  Fourcroy,  on  exposing  the  above 
peculiar  substance  to  the  action  of  oxygenated  muria- 
tic acid,  saw  it  whitened,  and  aflerward  resume  itij 
fornier  silvery  hue.  However,  Rubini  repeated  this 
experiment,  and  found  that  the  whiteness  which  was 
contracted  remained  permanent. 

While  the  hepatic  system  contains  a  fluid  which  is 
always  nearly  of  the  same  quality,  viz.  the  bile,  the 
alimentary  canal,  as  Rubini  observes,  contains  a  hun- 
dred different  fluids,  and  is  continually  occupied  by 
substances  of  various  natures,  kinds,  and  properties, 
consisting  of  food,  drink,  and  several  secretions.  All 
the  principles  which  are  to  serve  for  the  fonnation  and 
renewal  of  the  different  species  of  living  solids,  and  of 
the  many  kinds  of  fluids,  at  first  remain  more  or  less 
time  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  there  undergo  pecu 
liar  changes.  All  the  principles  which,  under  different 
circumstances,  may  contribute  to  the  production  of 
morbid  concretions,  either  in  the  gall-bladder,  the  uri- 
nary bladder,  the  kidneys,  or  in  any  other  part  of  th» 
body,  where  they  ever  occur,  pass  at  first  into  the  in- 
testinal canal,  where  they  continue  for  some  time 
Such  a  multiplicity  of  principles,  disposed  to  crystal- 
lize, and  be  converted  into  calculi,  would  very  often, 
almost  daily,  produce  these  concretions  in  the  bowels, 
were  there  not  many  circumstances  which  counter- 
act this  tendency,  as,  for  instance,  exercise,  the  in- 
cessant motion  of  the  matter  itself  along  the  intestinal 
tube,  the  variety  of  these  elements,  whereby  their  re- 
quisite tendency  to  unite  is  disturbed,  and  the  decom- 
posing and  recomposing  influence  of  the  gastric  secre- 
tions, whereby  parts  are  united,  disposed  of,  dissolved, 
and  analogous  matter  kept  divided,  &c.  But  when- 
ver  these  circumstances  are  not  actively  operating,  as 
may  be  the  case  in  a  noose,  or  fold  of  the  bowels,  or 
in  some  preternatural  cyst  belonging  to  them ;  when- 
ever the  intestinal  fluids  undergo  such  an  alteration 
that  the  production  of  these  concretions  cannot  be  pre- 
vented ;  or,  lastly,  whenever  some  favourable  circum- 
stance, such  as  an  extraneous  nucleus,  forms  a  centre 
of  reunion  for  particular  elements ;  then  the  saline 
matter,  which  is  most  disposed  to  crystallize,  and  the 
earthy  and  mucilaginous  substances,  &c.,  are  attracted 
tegeiher,  and  ptoduce  more  or  less  perfect  crjstalliza- 
tions.  A  chemical  analysis  of  some  intestinal  calculi, 
first  made  by  Konig,  and  afterward  by  Slare  (Philo- 
sophical Transactions),  proves,  that  when  they  are  ex- 
posed to  a  strong  heat  in  distillation,  they  yield  water, 
ammonia,  and  a  lixivious  salt,  a  caput  mortuum  re- 
maining behind.  Cadet,  in  analyzing  a  similar  concre 
tion,  found,  in  addition  to  the  above  products,  phospho 
ms.  The  muriate  of  ammonia  was  afterward  disco- 
vered ;  and  Gioberti,  Fourcroy,  and  Vauquelin,  in  their 
histories  of  the  intestinal  concretions  met  with  in  ani 
mals,  describe  them  as  composed  of  the  acidulous 
phospate  of  lime,  phospliate  of  magnesia,  and  of  the 
ammoniacal-magnesian  phosphate. 

Some  specimens  contained  in  the  Edinburgh  mu- 
seum were  very  carefully  examined  by  Dr.  T.  Thom- 
son :  they  at  first  swam  in  water,  but  aftersvard  sunk; 
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the  specific  gravity  varying  from  1.376  to  1.540.    Cold 

water  acquired  from  them  a  brownish  tinge,  and  took 
up  albiunen,  wliich  separated  in  white  flakes  by  boil- 
ing. There  was  also  a  peculiar  brown  substance,  at 
first  dissolving  in  water,  but  rendered  nearly  insoluble 
oy  slow  evaporation ;  s«iluble  in  alcohol ;  and  most 
nearly  resembling  vegetable  extract.  The  specimens 
likewise  contained  muriate  of  soda,  crystallizing  on 
spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  water ;  phosphate  of 
lime,  precipitated  by  ammonia;  sulphate  of  soda  in 
minute  proportion;  and,  perhaps,  sulphate  of  linie. 
Alcohol  dissolved  the  peculiar  brown  matter  and  some 
of  the  salts ;  caustic  potash,  the  albumen,  brown  mat- 
ter, and  perhaps  some  of  the  salts ;  and  muriatic  acid 
a  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime.  After  ail,  there  re- 
mained a  peculiar  substance,  having  the  colour  and 
texture  of  the  calculus ;  in  very  short  threads,  light, 
resembling  cork,  or  rather  agaric ;  tasteless,  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  potash-ley,  and  muriatic  acid ; 
being  blackened,  and  partly  reduced  to  charcoal  by 
sulphuric  acid;  slowly  dissolving  by  heat,  without 
effervescence,  in  nitric  acid ;  and  leaving  on  evapora- 
tion a  whitish  residue,  of  bitter  taste,  and  imperfectly 
soluble  in  water;  burning  with  a  bright  flame;  but 
differing  from  all  other  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
hitherto  examined,  and  distinguishable  from  wood, 
by  its  insolubility  in  potash-ley.  The  calculi  consisted 
of  alternate  layers,  or  intimate  mixtures  of  this  sub- 
stance and  phosphate  of  lime,  to  which  the  albumen 
and  brown  matter  served  as  a  cement,  the  other  sub- 
stances being  in  small  proportions.  Phosphate  of  lime 
mixed  with  a  brown  animal  matter,  formed  the  exter- 
nal crust  of  some  of  the  specimens.  On  the  surface 
of  a  few  were  noticed  crystals  of  phosphate  of  ammonia 
and  magnesia.  The  presence  of  neither  potash,  am- 
monia, carbonate  of  lime,  uric  acid,  nor  urea  could  be 
detected. 

Varieties  have  also  been  found  by  Dr.  Henry  and 
Mr.  Brande,  exclusively  composed  of  magnesia,  of 
which  the  patients  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  vast 
quantities. — ^See  Thomson's  Obs.  in  Monro's  Morbid 
Anatomy  of  the  Human  Gullet,  &c.  p.  36,  or  in  Medico- 
Chir.  Journ.  vol.  4,  p.  188,  189.) 

From  observations  made  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  it  ap- 
pears probable,  that  the  above  librous,  light,  thready 
substance  is  derived  from  oats,  which  are  so  commonly 
taken  as  food  in  Scotland. 

''  If  the  oat-seed  be  divested  of  its  husk,  minute 
needles  or  beards,  forming  a  small  brush,  are  seen 
planted  at  one  of  its  ends.  Dr.  Wollaston,  on  examin- 
mg  these  needles  and  comparing  them  with  similar 
ones  detached  from  the  calculi,  and  forming  the  velvet 
substance  in  question,  satisfied  himself,  be}ond  all 
doubt,  of  their  perfect  identity." — (Marcet  on  Calcu- 
lous Disorders,  p.  130,  8vo.  London,  1817.) 

The  specimen  analyzed  by  Dr.  Ure,  he  inferred  to  be 
a  modiftcation  of  ambergris. — ;Dict.  of  Chemistry,  art. 
Intestinal  Concretions.) 

As  for  the  mixed  or  hepatico-gastric  calculi,  they 
have  for  their  nucleus  a  biliary  concretion,  round  which 
other  substances  contained  in  the  bowels  adhere; 
hence,  it  is  evident,  that  as  they  are  formed  at  two  dis- 
tinct periods  in  two  different  situations,  and  among  va- 
rious fluids,  two  distinct  compositions  must  be  the  re- 
sult. Although,  says  Rubini,  there  has  hitherto  been 
no  scientific  analysis  of  this  species  of  calculus,  ex- 
cepting the  very  imperfect  one  by  Moreali,  reason 
shows  clearly  enough,  that,  if  two  separate  analyses 
were  made,  one  of  the  nucleus,  the  other  of  the  sur- 
rounding matter,  there  would  be  obtained  from  the 
nucleus  the  same  elements  as  those  of  an  hepatic  cal- 
culus, and  from  the  rest  those  of  an  intestinal  concre- 
tion.—(See  Pensieri  sulla  Varia  Origine,  <kc.  de'  Corpi 
calcolosi  cho  vengono  espulsi  dal  tubo  gastrico,  p,  15 — 
17.) 

As  the  same  author  remarks,  the  foregoing  princi- 
ples will  enable  us  to  determine  with  greater  precision 
than  formerly,  the  characters  which  appertain  to  the 
several  classes  of  calculi  liable  to  be  voided  from  the 
intesimal  canal ;  characters,  by  moans  of  which  there 
can  be  no  diiricuUy  in  deciding,  from  the  appearance 
of  one  of  these  concretions,  the  place  of  its  origin,  and 
its  peculiar  nature.  The  hepatic  calculus  being  com- 
posed of  bile,  and  also  of  adipocere,  its  characters  will 
be  such  as  indicate  the  predominance  of  a  uniform, 
oleaginous,  and  (what  llubini  terms)  a  wcll-animali/,ed 
principle.    The  gastric  or  intestinal  calculuH,  arising 


from  the  union  of  various  salts,  earths,  and  other  prin- 
ciples, which  happen  to  be  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
will  have  very  different  characters,  generally  indicating 
its  earthy  saline  composition.  Lastly,  the  hepatico- 
gastric  calculus  will  present  a  union  of  the  different 
characters;  viz.  in  the  centre,  the  characters  of  the 
hepatic  calculus ;  more  externally,  those  of  the  gastric. 
The  criteria  for  distinguishing  the  several  kinds  of 
calculi  from  each  other  may  be  divided  into  such  as 
may  be  termed  external,  being  derived  from  accidental 
circumstances  attending  the  foreign  body;  and  others, 
which  may  be  called  internal,  being  deduced  from  the 
inherent  characters  belonging  to  the  composition  and 
nature  of  these  concretions. 

The  first  of  these  external  criteria  is  the  age  of  the 
patient.  C.  Stephanus,  Hoffmann,  Durandc,  and  Mor- 
gagni  all  agree,  that  biliary  calculi  seldom  occur,  ex 
cept  in  subjects  of  advanced  age,  and  never  in  youth. 
And  Haller  writes,  ".luniores  et  pueros,  quantum 
novi,  numquam  adfligit  morbus."  Morgagni  met  with 
sixty-one  old  persons  who  had  alvine  concretions,  but 
with  only  eight  young  persons,  not  one  of  whom  was 
a  child,  the  youngest  being  twelve  years  of  age,  and  the 
eldest  twenty-nine.  To  these  I  may  add  the  instance 
reported  by  Saye,  in  which  a  stone  as  large  as  a  hen's 
egg  was  found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  a  young  female 
aged  only  twelve. — (See  Journ.  des  Savans,  Sept. 
1(397.)  The  cau.se  of  this  difference  is  attempted  to  be 
explained  by  Morgagni ;  but,  probably,  a  more  rational 
explanation  than  that  suggested  by  hirn,  will  be  found 
in  the  analysis  of  the  bile  of  old  and  young  subjects, 
as  made  by  Fourcroy  and  other  modem  chemists. 
From  these  and  other  observations,  collected  by  Ru- 
bini, it  is  rational  to  conclude,  that  when  an  alvine 
concretion  is  discharged  from  a  young  subject,  the 
diances  are,  that  it  is  not  a  biliary  one ;  though  if  the 
patient  be  of  advanced  age,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred,  that 
the  foreign  substance  expelled  must  certainly  be  hepa- 
tic, because  gastric  or  intestinal  concretions  are  com- 
mon to  individuals  of  every  age. — (Rubini,  op.  cit.  p. 
18.)  Indeed,  with  the  latter  kind  of  calculi,  men  of 
advanced  age  and  women  are  said  to  be  most  frequently 
artlicted ;  cliildren  and  young  persons  rarely  suffering, 
unless  the  formation  of  such  bodies  has  been  produced 
by  the  presence  of  fruit-stones,  or  other  indigestible 
substances,  which  serve  as  nuclei.— (Richerand,Noso- 
graphie  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  433,  ed.  4.)  These  concretions  are 
also  sometimes  formed  in  patients  who  have  been 
confined  by  disease  a  long  while  in  a  recumbent  pos- 
ture. 

The  second  criterion  is  dra\vn  from  the  symptoms, 
which  precede  or  accompany  the  expulsion  of  the  cal- 
culus. Sense  of  heaviness,  irritation,  and  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  liver,  pain  about  the  ensiform  cartilage 
and  navel,  bilious  vomiting,  jaundice,  and  either  loose- 
ness of  the  bowels  or  constipation,  are  the  sjfcnptoms 
which  (especially  when  they  frequently  occur)  indicate 
the  hejiatic  origin  of  the  calculus,  and  proceed  from  its 
passing  through  the  narrow  ducts  of  the  liver  or  gall- 
bladder towards  the  intestines.  The  most  careAil  ob- 
servations have  proved,  however,  that  these  symptoms 
are  only  to  be  depended  upon  when  taken  collectively, 
and  that  no  single  one  gives  any  certain  information. 
Also,  if  their  presence  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  hepa- 
tic origin  of  the  calculus,  their  absence  can  by  no 
means  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  concretion  being 
of  the  intestinal  kind.— (Rubhii,  p.  19.) 

Third  criterion.  A  calculus  voided  may  be  set  down 
as  undoubtedly  hepatic,  if  accompanied  by  others  un- 
equivocally of  this  nature.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Brun- 
ner,  and  in  another  by  Vater,  the  absence  of  certain 
symptoms  in  the  first,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  calcu- 
lus in  the  second,  created  doubts  whether  the  concre- 
tions were  not  more  hkely  to  be  of  the  iu.estinal  kmd, 
than  of  the  hepatic.  At  length,  the  bodies  having  been 
opened,  the  presence  of  other  similar  calculi  in  the 
gall-bladders  afforded  an  adequate  criterion. 

Morgagni  lays  down  a  fourth  criterion,  deduced  from 
the  number  of  tlie  calculi  voided ;  which,  if  very  nu- 
merous, are  to  be  considered  as  biliary.  Rubini  pints 
out,  howeve.'-,  the  fallacy  of  this  test ;  both  hejjatic  and 
gastric  concretions  being  sometimes  single,  somelimos 
in  various  numbers  even  up  to  a  thousand ;  an(l  ho 
refers  to  a  case  where  a  very  large  number  of  concretions 
of  the  gastric  description  were  voided,  as  leporfed  by 
Konig.  The  test  here  suggested,  however,  may  be 
considered  as  generally  valid:  for,  the  number  of  In- 
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testinal  concretions  is  rarely  more  than  two,  though 
Bometiines  very  considerable. — (T.  Thomson.  See 
Med.  Chir.  Journ  vol.  4,  p.  189.) 

I  shall  now  follow  Rubini,  and  notice  those  charac- 
ters of  alvine  concretions,  which  he  calls  internal,  and 
are  deduced  from  their  quality  and  composition,  begin- 
ning with  the  criterion  furnished  by  the  size  of  the  ex- 
traneous substance  voided.    As  the  biliary  ducts  are 
narrow,  it  is  obvious,  that  if  the  calculus  be  above  a 
certain  size,  it  cannot  have  passed  in  this  state  sud- 
denly through  those  narrow  tubes,  and  consequently 
must  be  either  of  the  gastric  description  or  mixed, 
having  quitted  the  hepatic  system  while  small,  and 
afterward  increased  within  the  alimentary  canal.    Un- 
questionably, as  Rubini  admits,  this  criterion  has  con- 
siderable weight,  especially  when  the  discharge  of  the 
calculus  has  not  been  preceded  by  pain,  or  other  symp- 
toms indicating  such  violeait  distention,  as  the  above 
ducts  must  have  suffered  from  the  passage  of  the 
foreign  body.    These  are  certainly  capable  of  being 
dilated  in  a  remarkable  degree,  as  some  facts,  already 
noticed  in  this  article,  sufficiently  prove;    but  such 
dilatation  can  never  happen  without  pain,  irritation, 
and  a  serious  train  of  sympathetic  effects.    Rubini  re- 
marks, this  criterion  will  only  apply  to  large,  and  not 
to  diminutive  concretions.    A  biliary  calculus,  of  pro- 
digious size,  was  found  by  Mr.  Brayne,  of  Banbury,  to 
have  passed  by  ulceration  directly  from  the  cavity  of 
the  gall-bladder  into  that  of  the  duodenum,  Avhence  it 
made  its  way  through  the  rest  of  the  bowels,  and  was 
voided  from  the  anus.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  12.) 
A  second  criterion  is  the  colour  of  the  calcjilus ; 
a  test  admitted  by  Moreau,  who  asserts,  that  biliary 
calculi  are  yellow  or  green,  and  intestinal  ones  gray- 
ish brown  or  black.    But,  says  Rubini,  one  need  only 
look  at  various  specimens  of  alvine  concretions,  and 
read  the  statements  of  authors  who  have  seen  a  great 
many  of  them,  particularly  Morgagni  and  Soemmer- 
ing, to  comprehend,  that  any  criterion  deduced  from 
their  colour  is  most  fallacious,  every  species  of  them 
presenting  great  variety  in  this  particular.    And  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  the  bile  and  the  intestinal  fluids, 
whence  these  concretions  arc  formed,  differ  in  colour 
in  different  individuals,  according  to  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, in  health  and  disea.se.    One  species  of 
hepatic  calculus  has  a  white  colour,  but  is  sometimes 
yellow  or  greenish.    Another  is  of  a  round  or  poly- 
gonal shape,  and  often  of  a  gray  colour  externally,  and 
brown  within.     A  third  is  of  a  deep  brovra  or  green 
colour. — (See  Ure's  Diet,  of  Chemistry,    art.    Gall- 
stones.)   The  smaller  intestinal  concretions  examined 
by  Dr.  T.  Thomson,  destitute  of  coating,  resembled 
bad  yellow  ochre  ;  the  larger  were  encrusted  with  an 
earthy  matter,  of  a  coffee  colour,  and  purple  or  some- 
times white. — (See  Monro  on  the  Human  Gullet,  <fcc., 
and  IVIpd.  Chir.  Journ.  vol.  4,  p.  188.) 

Third  criterion.  The  presence  or  absence  of  a  nu- 
cleus will  enable  one  to  judge  whether  a  calculus  be 
gastric  or  hepatic.  A  biliary  concretion  has  no  nucleus, 
properly  so  called ;  that  is  to  say,  it  hiis  no  foreign 
body  in  its  centre.  When  a  transverse  section  is  made 
of  such  a  calculus,  one  finds  either  a  cavity  in  its  mid- 
dle, or  else  nothing  by  which  this  part  of  its  substance 
can  be  distinguished  from  the  rest ;  or  if  a  nucleus  dif- 
ferent from  the  other  part  of  the  concretion  be  apparent 
there,  it  consists  merely  of  bile,  either  grumous,  dif- 
ferently coloured,  or  more  or  less  fluid  than  the  rest  of 
the  calculus,  but  which  is  nevertheless  invariably  bile. 
On  the  contrary,  every  gastric  concretion  has,  as  it  were, 
an  extraneous  nucleus,  as  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  have 
explained  in  their  essay  upon  the  intestinal  calculi  met 
with  in  animals.  Ruysch  in  the  Phil.  Trrms.  gives  an 
account  of  some  alvine  concretions  which  were  formed 
round  grains  of  seed.  Birch  records  an  example  of 
a  crystallized  calculus  formed  round  a  leaden  bullet. 
Haller  met  with  a  calculus  in  the  centre  of  which  was 
an  iron  nail.  Concretions  formed  \ipon  fruit-stones  are 
recorded  by  Clarke,  White,  and  Hey,  and  also  in  the 
Edinb.  Med.  Essays.  Instances  in  which  the  nucleus 
was  a  small  portion  of  bone  are  related  in  the  latter 
work,  and  also  by  Hooke  and  Coe.  Homberg  and 
others  describe  alvine  concretions  formed  round  indu- 
rated excrementitious  matter ;  and  many  similar  cases 
are  specified  by  Vallisnieri,  Van  Swieten,  and  others. 
In  the  hepatico-gastric  calculus  the  biUary  concretions 
serve  as  a  nucleus  for  the  gastric.  According  to  Dr. 
T.  Thomson,  the  nucleus  is  commonly  a  cherry-stone. 


a  small  piece  of  bone,  or  a  biliary  calculus.— («ee  Med 
Chir.  Journ.  vol.  4,  p.  188.) 

A  fourth  criterion  is  deduced  from  a  certain  unctu- 
osity  which  belongs  to  bihary  calculi,  but  not  to  those 
of  the  gastric  class.  This  character  is  more  palpable 
when  the  calculus  has  been  recently  voided,  or  when  it 
is  handled  with  warm  fingers.  The  unctuosity  is  still 
more  evident  when  the  concretion  is  cut  or  sawn,  as  then 
the  knife,  saw,  or  fingers  become  smeared  Avith  sapona- 
ceous particles,  which  adhere  to  them.  In  order  to 
denote  an  hepatic  calculus,  however,  the  unctuosity 
must  pervade  its  whole  substance,  and  not  merely  ai> 
pear  towards  its  outside ;  for  a  gastric,  earthy,  saline 
concretion  may  by  accident  become  coated,  as  it  passes 
through  the  bowels,  with  a  stratum  of  bile  or  sapona- 
ceous matter.  WTien  the  unctuosity  is  deficient  exter- 
nally, or  in  the  outer  laminas  of  a  calculus,  but  is  found 
in  its  interior,  it  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  hepatico- 
gastric  fomnation  of  the  concretion. 

Fifth  criterion.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  calculus, 
the  property  whit.-h  it  has  of  floating  or  sinking  in  wa' 
ter,  has  been  long  considered  as  a  test  of  its  species. 
The  hepatic  calculus  is  generally  specifii^ally  lighter 
than  water,  as  most  oily  substances  are :  on  the  con- 
trary, gastric  calculi  are  specifically  heavier  than  wa- 
ter, like  all  earthy  saline  matter,  and  of  course  sink  in 
that  fluid.  This  criterion  was  often  employed  by  Re 
verhorst,  Fernelius,  and  others,  for  distinguishing  va 
rious  concretions.  But  it  is  by  no  means  regular,  as 
many  biliary  calculi  swim  only  a  little  while  and  then 
sink.  The  specific  gravity  of  that  analyzed  by  Dr. 
Ure,  of  Glasgow,  was  1.0135.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Journ. 
vol.  4,  p.  179.)  As  Rubini  observes,  this  test  will  not 
answer  for  hepatico-gastric  calculi,  which  are  subject 
to  great  anomalies. — (Pensieri,  &c.  p.  22.)  Neverthe- 
less, the  most  correct  modern  examinations  prove,  that 
gastric  concretions  have  a  specific  gra^'ity  varying 
from  1.376  to  1.540  (Dr.  T.  Thomson  in  Monro's  Morb. 
Anat.  «fcc.),  and  consequently  their  general  character  is 
to  be  heavier  than  biliary  calculi. 

A  sixth  criterion  is  that  proposed  by  Vicq  d'Azyr  in 
the  M^m.  de  I'Acad.  Royale  de  Med.,  and  deduced  from 
the  figure  of  the  crjstallization.  According  to  this 
writer,  intestinal  concretions  crystallize  in  concentric 
lamina),  shaped  like  a  cock's  comb,  while  the  crystalli- 
zations of  biliary  calculi  are  radiated  and  needle-shaped. 
Although  this  criterion  is  ingeniously  founded  upon 
the  knovni  laws  by  Avhich  every  crystallized  substance 
assumes  a  peculiar  and  determinate  shape,  yet  it  may 
be  generally  observed  with  respect  to  the  mark  of  dis- 
tinction here  proposed,  that  the  concretions  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking  are  usually  too  compound,  and 
too  much  distiu-bed  in  their  crystallization  to  exhibit  a 
regularity,  for  which  simplicity  and  quietude  are  indis- 
pensable. Hence  many  of  these  concretions  do  not 
present  the  slightest  vestige  of  crystallization,  while 
others  scarcely  show  a  trace  of  it,  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  misshapen  mass.  The  white-coloured  hepatic 
calculus  when  broken  is  said  to  present  crystalline 
plates  or  striae,  brilUant  and  white  like  mica.  The  round 
or  polygonal  one  which  is  often  of  a  gray  colour  exter- 
nally, and  brown  within,  is  described  as  consisting  of 
concentric  layers  of  inspissated  bile,  usually  with  a 
nucleus  of  the  white  crystalline  matter  in  tlie  centre. 
Lastly,  the  hepatic  calculi,  of  a  deep  brown  or  green 
colour,  when  broken,  are  said  to  exhibit  a  number  of 
crystals  of  the  substance  resembling  spermaceti,  mixed 
with  inspissated  bile.— (See  Ure's  Diet.  art.  Gall-stones.) 
With  respect  to  the  special  shape  assigned  by  Vlcq 
d'Azyr  to  the  two  classes  of  alvine  concretions,  it  may- 
be observed  that  his  specimens  were  taken  fiom  animals, 
and  that  consequently  the  inferences  made  from  them 
are  not  applicable  to  substances  of  an  analogous  nature 
discharged  from  the  human  body ;  because,  as  the  bile 
varies  in  different  animals,  so  must  the  formative  prin- 
ciples of  the  calculous  crystallizations.  It  is  farther 
remarked  by  Rubini  that  the  substance  termed  adipo- 
cire,  which  "is  the  basis  of  biliary  concretions,  was  not 
found  by  Poulletier  in  hepatic  calculi  taken  from  horned 
cattle. 

A  seventh  criterion  is  founded  upon  the  inflammabi- 
lity of  an  alvine  calculus.  A  biliary  concretion  being 
commoidy  made  up  altogether  of  unctuous  matter,^ 
liquefies  when  subjected  to  heat,  smokes,  emits  a  flame, 
and  burns.  When  this  experiment  is  made  in  close 
vessels,  the  products  are  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid  gas, 
oil,  and  an^.inonia:  some  carbon  and  earth  remaining 
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behind.  An  intestinal  concretion,  on  the  other  hand, 
decrepitates  or  turns  black,  but  generally  does  not  bum. 
One  specimen  examined  by  Dr.  Ure,  when  heated  to 
Ihe  temperature  of  400°  F.,  fused  into  a  black  mass, 
and  exhaled  a  copious  white  smoke,  in  the  odour  of 
which  was  recognLsed  that  of  am^iergris,  mixed  with 
the  smell  of  burning  fat.  Exposed  ui  a  platina  capsule 
to  a  dull  red  heat,  it  burned  with  much  flame  and 
smoke,  leaving  no  appreciable  residuum.— (See  Ure's 
Diet,  of  Chemistry,  art.  Intestinal  Concretions.) 

The  eighth  criterion  depends  upon  the  solubility  of 
calculi  in  an  oily  menstruum.  Haller  dissolved  biliary 
calculi  in  oil  of  turpentine ;  Dietrick  found  them  solu- 
ble in  oil  of  sweet  almonds ;  and  Gren  in  oils  in  gene- 
ral. But  intestinal  calculi  are  not  so  readily  dissolved 
by  any  of  these  menstrua. 

The  ninth  criterion  is  founded  upon  the  solubility  of 
the  calculus  in  alcohol.  In  biliary  calculi  this  solubility 
is  not  always  the  same;  but  as  tliis  point  has  been 
already  spoken  of,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it ; 
and  I  shall  merely  add,  that  while  hepatic  concretions 
are  almost  always  more  or  less  dissolved  by  alcohol, 
those  of  the  gastric  kind  resist  this  menstruum. 

Though  the  above  criteria  are  interesting,  as  tending 
to  establish  distinctions  between  the  ditferent  species 
of  iivine  concretions,  it  merits  attention  that  not  one 
of  them  taken  separately  is  at  all  certain  and  pathogno- 
monic. It  may  happen,  says  Rubini,  that  some  pecu- 
liarity in  the  biliary  secretion,  and  an  irregularity  in 
the  crystallization  and  accumulation  of  the  matter,  may 
cause  salts  and  earths  to  predominate  in  hepatic  con- 
cretions, in  which  circumstance  their  usual  oily  quality 
will  be  defective.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  formation 
»f  an  intestinal  concretion,  oily  adipooe  matter  may 
accidentally  adhere  to  it,  so  as  to  disguise  its  wonted 
character.  If  uniformity  of  characters  and  physical 
properties  depend  upon  uniformity  of  elementary  con- 
stituent principles,  it  can  hardly  happen  even  in  the 
natural  healthy  state  of  the  secretions,  because  age, 
sex,  and  other  particular  circumstances  of*  the  indivi- 
dual will  always  make  a  difference  in  the  proportions 
of  those  principles.  How  then  can  identity  of  results 
be  expected  in  a  diseased  state  of  the  process  of  secre- 
tion?— Such  reflections  may  explain  how  Morgagni 
among  others  met  with  many  biliary  calculi  which 
were  not  inflammable ;  with  others  which  did  not  give 
a  yellow  tinge  to  water ;  and  with  some  which  floated 
or  sunk  in  water,  according  as  they  had  been  recently 
or  long  discharged ;  while  Gren  found  some  of  these 
calculi  insoluble  in  alcohol,  &c.— (Rubini,  p.  24,  25.") 

Moreali  put  a  piece  of  the  outer  part  of  an  alvine 
concretion  into  nitrous  acid,  when  a  considerable  effer- 
vescence took  place,  and  the  substance  afterward  com- 
pletely dissolved.  Now  as  this  calculus  had  a  nucleus, 
it  must  have  been  of  the  hepatico-gastric  kind,  and  the 
experiment  was  therefore  made  only  with  the  intesti- 
nal part  of  it.  Should  the  experiment  be  oHen  repeated 
with  the  same  result,  says  Rubini,  it  would  furnish 
another  criterion  for  distinguishing  the  two  species  of 
calculi;  those  being  intestinal  which  effervesce,  and 
others  being  hepatic  which  do  not  effervesce,  but  yield 
globules  of  wax-like,  oily  matter. — (P.  28.) 

For  additional  chemical  observations  on  biliary  and 
)ther  alvine  concretions,  the  reader  is  particularly  re- 
erred  to  Rubini's  interesting  memoir,  Vicq  d'Azyr's 
^>ssay  in  the  Hist,  de  la  Society  Royale  de  Mcdecine,  an 
j779 ;  the  writings  of  Fourcroy,  Vauquelin,  and  The- 
lard;  Thomson's  account  of  the  subject  in  Monro's 
ilorbid  Anatomy  of  tha  Human  Gullet,  &c. ;  Marcet 
m  Calculous  Disorders ;  and  seme  interesting  experi- 
nents  by  Dr.  Ure,  related  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Kennedy, 
n  Medico-Chir.  Journ.  vol  4,  p.  177,  &c.  Also  Ure's 
/aluable  Diet,  of  Chemistry. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  cases  of  biliary  cal- 
culi, the  subject  not  being  generally  one  for  which  any 
surgical  proceeding  is  advisable,  I  may  be  very  brief. 
The  medicine  which  is  alleged  by  Durande,  a  physician 
at  Dijon,  to  be  the  bt-st  solvent  for  them,  consists  of 
.nrec  parts  of  sulphuric  ether  and  two  parts  of  oil  of 
Hirpentine  It  is  to  be  given  in  the  dose  of  3ij.  every 
morning;  purgatives  being  previously  exhibited  for  a 
few  days.  The  efllcacy  of  this  medicine  is  also  corro- 
borated by  Soemmering  and  Richter.  T-  these  state- 
ments, however,  some  doubts  must  be  c::ached  ;  be- 
cause what  Hyini)lom3  and  circumstanc—  will  ever 
oneqnivocally  prove,  that  there  were  biliary  calculi  in 
Ihe  '»«»wel8,  aiid  that  they  havo  been  dissolved  by  this 


medicine  ?  And  how  can  the  product  of  sucn  solution 
be  got  at  and  examined?  But  admitting  the  authenti- 
city of  the  cases,  doubts  must  exist  of  the  solvent  ac- 
tion of  the  remedy ;  since  at  a  temperature  below  that 
of  the  human  body,  the  ether  separates  from  the  tur- 
pentine and  18  volatilized.— (See  Diet,  des  Sciences  M^d. 
t.  3,  p.  404,  465.) 

A  calculus  in  the  gall-bladder  or  one  of  the  bilLirv 
ducts  sometimes  produces  so  much  irritation,  that  in- 
flammation and  suppuration  take  place,  and  if  the  ab 
scess  point  outwardly,  the  stone  mav  escape  externally 
and  a  termination  be  put  to  the  patient's  sufferings 
Heberden  records  a  case  of  this  description ;  and  another 
IS  given  by  Mr.  Blagden.— (See  Med.  Trans,  of  the  Col 
lege  of  Physicians,  vol.  5,  and  Thomas  in  Med,  Cliir 
Trans. vol.  6,  p.  106.  And  tor  other  instances,  the  follow- 
ing works  referred  to  by  Ploucquet :  AcreLDiss  deCho- 
lelithis,  Upsal,  1788,  p.  204 ;  Act.  Natur.  Cur.  vol.  6, 
Obs.  09;  Bartholinus,  Act.  Ilafii.  4,  Obs.  46;  Block 
Med.  Bemerk,  p.  27 ;  Gooch's  Works,  vol.  2,  157—161 ' 
Johnston  in  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  60,  p.  2,  548 ;  Petit,  M^m! 
de  I'Acad.  de  Chir.  1,  p.  182— 1S5  ;  Sandilbrt,  Tab.  Anat! 
Fasc.  3 ;  Schlichting  in  Bald.  N.  Magas,  b.  9,  p.  210  • 
Vogler  in  Museum  der  Heilkunde,  b,  4,  p.  91 ;  Haller! 
Collect.  Diss.  Pract.  3,  No.  107.) 

It  was  J.  L.  Petit  w'ho  first  suggested  the  bold  prac 
tice  of  making,  under  certain  circumstances,  an  incision, 
into  the  gall-bladder,  in  order  to  extract  biliary  calculi 
This  proceeding,  however,  is  liable  to  serious  objections, 
arising  not  only  from  the  usual  difiiculty  of  knowing 
positively  whether  there  is  a  calculus  in  the  gall-blad- 
der, but  also  from  the  difliculty  of  ascertaining  whether 
this  viscus  is  adherent  to  the  peritoneum,  without  which 
state  of  things,  the  operation  would  cause  an  extrava- 
sation of  bile,  enteritis,  and  death.  Petit  himself,  in- 
deed, mentions  three  cases  in  which  distention  of  the 
gall-bladder  was  mistaken  for  an  abscess,  and  punc- 
tured. In  two  of  these  examples  the  consequences 
were  fatal,  there  having  been  no  adhesion  between  that 
organ  and  the  peritoneum  to  prevent  the  bile  from  get- 
ting among  the  bowels :  the  other  patient  was  saved 
by  this  fortunate  circumstance.— (See  Traits  des  Mai. 
Chir.  1. 1,  p.  202,  &c.)  However,  if  a  case  were  to  pre- 
sent itself  in  which  an  abscess  had  formed  and  broken, 
leaving  an  aperture  in  which  the  calculus  could  be 
plainly  felt,  the  surgeon  would  be  justified  in  attempt- 
ing to  make  a  suflicient  opening  for  its  extraction. 

The  symptoms  induced  by  the  lodgement  of  large 
concretions  in  the  bowels  are  of  a  formidable  descrip- 
tion: severe  pains  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  diar- 
rhoea, violent  vomitings  of  blood  and  mucus,  a  dis- 
charge of  thin  fetid  matter  from  the  rectum,  a  difficulty 
of  voiding  the  excrement,  an  afflicting  tenesmus,  extreme 
emaciation,  and  debility. 

That  the  foregoing  account  is  not  exaggerated,  may 
be  seen  by  a  perusal  of  the  cases,  and  remarks  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  C.  White,  and  the  late  Mr.  Hey. 

In  cases  like  that  reported  by  Mr.  Hey  (Pract.  Obs. 
p.  509,  ed.  2),  where  the  colon  was  completely  ob- 
structed, surgeons  have  been  advised  to  cut  into  that 
bowel,  and  extract  the  foreign  body.  Let  the  inexpe- 
rienced admirer  of  curious  feats  with  the  scalpel,  how 
ever,  pause  a  little,  before  he  ventures  to  make  up  his 
mind  upon  this  matter ;  and  at  all  events  let  him  know, 
that  some  serious  mistakes  have  nearly  been  made: 
"upon  the  very  bold  operation  of  cutting  out  these 
concretions  when  lodged  in  the  colon,  proposed  by  Dr. 
Monro,  senior  (See  Monro's  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the 
Human  Gullet,  &c.  p.  63),  we  think  it  our  duty  to  state 
tiiat  the  diagnosis  is  so  difficult,  that  in  one  case  where 
the  operation  was  strongly  advised,  it  turned  out  upon 
dissection  that  the  disea.se  was  a  scirrhous  pylorus." — 
(See  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  No.  33,  p.  112.) 

Sometimes  patients  ultimately  get  well  by  voiding 
the  concretions  either  by  vomiting  or  s.ool.  Mr.  C. 
White  gives  us  an  account  of  some  instances  of  this 
kind:  in  one,  fourteen  concretions  on  plumb-stones 
were  discharged  from  the  anus ;  in  another,  twenty-one 
similar  bodies  were  ejected  from  the  stomach. 

When  such  (!oncretio»s  are  not  particularly  large 
and  indurated,  they  sometimes  admit  of  expulsion  by 
doses  of  castor  oil,  oleaginous  clysters,  A:c.  But  in 
other  instances  their  extraction  must  be  attempted  it 
their  situation  in  the  rectum  will  permit.  It  may  bo 
done  with  a  pair  of  lithotomy  forceps  or  with  the  sort 
of  scoop  used  for  taking  fragments  of  stone  out  of  tho 
bladder.    In  this  manner  Mr.  C.  White  succeeded  ia 
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remOTine  two  alvine  concretions  from  the  rectum 
nearly  as  big  as  his  fist.  When  the  spincter  ani  will 
not  allow  the  concretion  to  be  taken  out,  the  muscle 
should  be  divided  at  its  posterior  angle.  According  to 
Richerand,  such  a  division  does  not  permanently  weaken 
its  fibres  in  a  perceptible  degree,  and  its  paralysis 
never  originates  from  iliis  cause.— (Nosogr.  Chir.  t.  3, 
p.  434.  edit.  4.)  Mareschal,  after  a  proper  dilatation 
with  a  scalpel,  extracted  from  the  rectum  an  alvine  con- 
cretion which  weighed  two  ounces  and  a  half,  and  was 
of  an  oval  form,  its  greatest  diameter  being  two  inches 
eight  lines,  and  its  smaller  one  inch  seven  lines. — (See 
M6m.  de  I'Acad.  de  Chir.) 
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in  Surgery,  p.  507,  ed.  2.  Richerand,  Nosographie  Chi- 
rurgicale,  t.  3,  p.  433,  ed.  4.  Thomas  in  Med.  Chir. 
Transactions,  vol.  6,  p.  98.  T.  Brayne,  An  Account 
of  Two  Cases  of  Biliary  Calculi  of  extraordinary  di- 
mensions :  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  12.  Ure's  Chemical 
Diet,  articles.  Intestinal  Concretions  and  Gall-stones. 

AMAUROSIS.  (From  duavpdu),  to  darken  or  ob- 
scure.) Giitta  Serena.  Suffusio  nigra.  Fr.  L'Amau- 
rose ;  Germ.  Schwarzer  Staar.  According  to  Beei,  the 
term  amaurosis  properly  means  that  diminution  or  total 
loss  of  sight  which  immediately  depends  upon  a  mor- 
bid state  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve,  whether  this 
morbid  state  exist  as  the  only  defect,  or  be  complicated 
with  other  mischief;  whether  it  be  a  primary  affection, 
or  a  secondary  one  induced  by  previous  disease  of  other 
parts  of  the  eye.  Or  we  may  say,  Avith  a  critical  avtI- 
ter,  that  the  term  amaurosis  designates  all  affections 
of  the  nerves  of  vision,  which  produce  either  complete 
or  partial  loss  of  sight,  whether  this  arise  from  obvious 
or  inferred  organic  disease,  or  from  a  diminution  or  loss 
of  sensibility  in  the  eye,  which  cannot  be  traced  to 
change  of  structure  or  any  other  evident  cause. — ,See 
Joum.  of  Foreign  Med.  and  Surgery,  vol.  4,  p.  166.) 

The  definition  given  by  Mr.  Lawrence  in  his  Lectures 
appears  to  be  correct  and  comprehensive.  Amaurosis 
and  gutta  serena,  he  remarks,  are  names  applied  indif- 
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ferently  to  those  forms  of  blindness  which 
an  affection  of  the  nervous  structure  of  the  eye,  whether 
it  be  seated  in  the  retina,  optic  nerve,  or  sensorium ;  or 
whether  this  affection  be  produced  immediately  by  vas- 
cular congestion,  inflammation,  or  organic  change ;  or 
indirectly  by  sympathy  with  other  organs. 

From  these  definitions,  which  comprehend  every 
form  of  amaurosis,  it  is  evident  that  this  affection  does 
not  uniformly  take  place  as  a  single  independent  disor- 
der ;  but  not  unfrequently  presents  itself  as  a  symptom- 
atic effect  of  some  other  disease  of  the  eye ;  a  fact 
exemplified  in  cases  of  hydrophthalmia,  cirsophthalmia, 
glaucoma,  &c.  And,  as  Mr.  Wardrop  observes,  amau- 
rosis in  its  usual  acceptation  signifies  a  symptom  of 
disease  as  well  as  a  distinct  affection. — (Essays  on  the 
Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye,  vol.  2,  p.  165, 8vo. 
Lond.  1818.)  With  respect  to  the  mere  name  of  the 
kind  of  disease  here  implied  by  amaurosis,  its  correct- 
ness will  remain  the  same,  whether  the  iris  be  moveable 
or  immoveable ;  whether  the  pupil  be  preternaturally 
enlarged  or  contracted;  and  whether  it  be  perfectly 
clear  and  transparent,  or  more  or  less  turbid  ;  for  the 
name  only  refers  to  the  morbid  state  of  the  retina  and 
optic  nerve,  and  not  to  the  condition  of  the  sight  m 
general.  When  the  long-established  name  of  amauro- 
sis is  received  with  this  precise  meaning,  there  will  not 
be  the  slightest  danger  of  confounding  the  disease  with 
other  affections  of  the  eye.  However,  when  it  is  wished 
to  make  out  the  very  different  forms  and  kinds  of  amau- 
rosis, the  foregoing  appearances  of  the  iris  and  pupil 
are  considerations  of  great  importance.— (See  Beer's 
Lehre  von  den  Augenkrankheiten,  b,  2,  p.  420,  &c. 
Wien.  1817.) 

I  think  it  also  of  importance  that  surgeons  should 
well  understand  what  Mr.  Travers  has  particularly 
mentioned,  that  the  term  "  amaurosis"  comprehends  aU 
those  imperfections  of  A^sion  which  depend  upon  a 
morbid  condition,  whether  affecting  structure  or  ftmc- 
tion  of  the  sentient  apparatus  proper  to  the  organ.— 
(See  his  SjTiopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  293.) 

Beer  reckons  four  species  of  amaurosis. 

The  first  is  a  genuine  uncomplicated  amaurosis,  the 
characteristic  symptom  of  which  consists  peculiarly 
and  entirely  in  an  impairment  or  loss  of  vision,  without 
any  morbid  change  in  the  organic  matter  of  the  eye. 
To  this  case  the  epithet  "proper  functional,"  used  by 
Mr.  Travers,  would  be  applicable. 

Secondly,  there  is  an  amaurosis,  which,  besides 
being  attended  with  a  diminution  or  total  loss  of  vision, 
is  also  accompanied  with  ai)pearances  of  disease  in  the 
organic  matter  of  the  eyo. 

Thirdly,  there  is  another  amaurosis,  in  which,  to- 
gether with  the  above  principal  symptom,  viz.  weak- 
ness or  loss  of  sight,  there  are  also  morbid  phenomena 
exhibited  in  the  form  of  the  eye  in  general,  or  its  parti- 
cular textures,  and  especially  in  the  action  of  its  irrita 
ble  parts. 

Lastly,  Beer  says,  he  can  often  point  out  an  amau- 
rosis in  which  all  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the 
three  preceding  cases  are  more  or  less  combined. — 
(See  Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  478.) 

The  genuine  uncomplicated  amaurosis,  consisting  of 
a  mere  diminution  or  loss  of  sight,  \\ithout  the  appear- 
ance of  any  other  defect,  is  one  of  the  most  uncommon 
forms  of  complaint,  not  only  because  singly  operating 
causes  are  few,  but  because  they  can  rfirely  operate 
directly  upon  the  optic  nerves. 

In  the  tnxe  uncomplicated  amaurosis,  merely  the  vital 
qualities  of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina  are  affected,  and 
after  death  notliing  preternatural  can  be  traced  in  those 
parts  either  within  or  on  the  outside  of  the  eyeball.  It 
is,  in  short,  the  case  in  which  the  functions  of  the  retina 
have  become  imperfect  or  destroyed,  the  eye  appearing 
in  other  respects  sound. 

According  to  Beer,  this  simple  'immixed  form  of 
amaurosis  is  subdivisible  into  that  amaurotic  weak 
nessof  sight  or  blindness,  which  depends  upon  the  vi 
tality  or  rather  sensibility  of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina 
being  too  highly  raised,  and  into  another  case,  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  which  is  peculiarly  and  entirely  refera- 
ble to  depression  of  such  vitality  or  sensibility.  The 
first  example  is  much  less  common  than  the  second. 

Amaurosis  does  not  constantly  attack  both  eyes  at 
the  same  time ;  frequently  one  is  attacked  some  timt 
after  the  other,  and  it  is  not  unusual  even  for  one  eye 
to  remain  sound  during  life,  while  the  other  is  com- 
pletely bhnd.    This  depends,  in  part,  upon  the  dispoM 
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tlon  to  the  disease  in  one  eye  being  quite  local,  and  in 
part  upon  the  causes  giving  rise  to  the  complaint  ex- 
lending  their  operation  only  to  the  eye  affected.  Where 
also  the  origin  of  amaurosis  seems  to  depend  altogether 
upon  constitutional  causes,  one  eye  is  not  unfrequently 
attacked  much  sooner  than  the  other  ;  though  in  these 
examples,  it  is  more  rare  to  find  the  eye  which  does  not 
suffer  at  first  continue  perfectly  unaffected.— (Beer,  b. 
2,  p.  422.)  As  a  general  observation,  Mr.  Wardrop 
thinks  it  may  be  remarked,  that  when  only  one  eye  be- 
comes at  first  amaurotic  from  a  sympathetic  affection, 
there  is  little  danger  of  the  other  eye  becoming  blind  ; 
Dut  that  when  amaurosis  is  produced  by  any  organic 
change  in  one  eye,  the  other  is  very  hable  to  be  sympa- 
thetically affected  —(Essays  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy 
of  the  Human  Eye,  vol.  2,  p.  190.)  Amaurosis  may  not 
completely  hinder  vision,  a  dimirushed  power  of  seeing 
often  remaining  during  life.  Hence  the  division  of 
cases  into  perfect  and  imperfect;  which  latter,  how- 
ever, sometimes  attain  a  degree  in  which  the  patient  is 
only  just  able  to  distinguish  light,  the  direction  of  its 
rays,  and  its  degree. 

Imperfect  amaurosis,  besides  being  characterized  by 
a  considerable  weakness  of  sight,  approaching  to  real 
blindness  (Amblyopia  Amaurotica),  is  mostly  compli- 
cated with  a  greater  or  less  number  of  other  morbid 
appearances,  which  merit  serious  attention. 

Among  the  most  important  of  these  symptomatic 
appearances  of  imperfect  amaurosis  is  a  defective  in- 
terrupted vision  (visus  interruptus).  For  instance, 
when  the  patient  is  reading,  single  syllables,  words,  or 
lines  cannot  be  seen,  unless  the  eye  be  first  directed  to 
them  by  a  movement  of  the  whole  head,  and  greater 
or  less  portions  of  other  objects  are,  in  the  same 
manner,  indistinguishable.  Sometimes,  amaurotic  pa- 
tients can  see  only  the  upper  or  lower,  or  the  left  or 
the  right  half  of  objects  (Visus  dimidiatus;  Amau- 
rosis dimidiata;  Hemiopia;  Hemiopsia) 

Sometimes,  when  the  patient  shuts  one  eye,  he  can 
only  distinguish  the  halves  of  objects ;  but  if  he  open 
both  eyes,  he  sees  every  thing  in  its  natural  form.  In 
this  case,  according  to  Schmucker,  one  eye  is  sound, 
and  only  some  fibres  of  the  nerve  of  sight  are  injured 
in  the  other.— (Vermischte  Chir.  Schrift.  b.  2,  p.  12.) 

There  are  likewise  some  not  very  uncommon  cases 
of  imperfect  amaurosis,  in  which  the  patient  can- 
not see  an  object,  unless  it  be  held  in  a  particular 
direction  before  the  eye ;  but  when  the  eye  or  head  is 
moved  in  the  least,  he  loses  all  view  of  the  thing, 
and  cannot  easily  get  sight  of  it  again.— (Beer,  Lehre 
von  den  Augenkrankheiten,  b.  2,  p.  424.)  On  this  part 
of  the  subject,  it  is  remarked  by  Richter,  that  patients 
who  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  blind,  sometimes  have 
a  small  part  of  the  retina  which  is  still  susceptible  of 
the  impression  of  light,  and  is  usually  situated  towards 
one  side  of  the  eye.  This  obliquity  of  sight  was  long 
ago  pointed  out  by  the  late  Mr.  Hey,  as  common  in  the 
present  disease. — fSee  Med.  Obs.  and  Inquiries,  vol.  5.) 
Richter  mentions,  that  in  one  man,  who  was,  in  other 
respects,  entirely  bereft  of  vision,  this  sensible  point 
of  the  retina  was  situated  obliquely  over  the  nose,  and 
so  small,  that  it  was  always  a  considerable  time  before 
it«  situation  could  be  discovered ;  he  adds,  that  it  was 
so  sensible,  as  not  only  to  discern  the  light,  but  even 
the  spire  of  a  distant  steeple.  According  to  this  au- 
thor, it  is  the  centre  of  the  eye  that  seems  to  be  the  first 
and  most  seriously  affected.  Hence,  the  generality  of 
patients,  who  have  a  beginning  imperfect  amaurosis, 
see  ^objects,  which  are  latterally  sHuated,  better  than 
.such  as  are  immediately  before  them.— (Anfangsgr.  der 
Wundarzn.  b.  3,  kap.  14.) 

One  of  the  most  common  symptoms  of  a  beginning 
amaurosis,  is  an  appearance  in  the  patient's  fancy,  as 
if  gnats  cr  flies  were  flying  about  before  his  eyes 
(Visus  Muscamm,  Myodesopsia).  Sometimes,  trans- 
parent, dark-streaked,  circular,  or  serpentine  diminu- 
tive bodies  appear  as  if  flying  in  greater  or  less  num- 
bers before  the  eyes,  often  suddenly  ascending,  and  as 
quickly  fklling  down  again,  and  chiefly  annoying  the 
patient  and  confusing  his  sight  when  he  looks  at 
strongly  illuminated  or  white  objects.  The  substances 
thus  appcHring  to  fly  about  before  the  patient's  eyes,  are 
termed  Muscir;  volitantes ;  Mouches  volanles. — (Beer, 
I>chre,  &.C.  b.  2,  p.  424.)  If  what  obstructs  the  sight  be 
a  single  black  sj)eck,  it  receives  the  name  of  scotoma. 
This  illusive  perception  of  various  substances  being 
in  rapid  motion  before  t.he  eye,  gradually  increaneH ;  the 


substances  themselves  become  less  and  less  transpa*  t 
rent,  and,  at  length,  are  so  connected  together,  that 
they  form  a  kind  of  net-work  or  gauze,  by  wliich  all 
objects  are  more  or  less  obscured.  This  is  another 
symptom  of  amaurosis,  technically  called  visus  reti- 
culatus.  The  net-work  commonly  has  the  peculiarity 
of  being  black  in  very  light  situations,  or  when  white 
substances  are  before  the  eye ;  while,  in  dark  places,  it 
is  quite  shining,  and,  as  it  were,  of  a  bluish  white  hue, 
like  silver,  though  sometimes  of  a  red-yellow  golden 
colour. 

A  not  uncommon  symptom  of  imperfect  amaurosis 
is  the  patient's  seeing  every  object  indistinctly  in  a 
rainbow-like,  sometimes  tremulous,  and  generally  verv 
dazzling  light ;  while,  in  the  dark  especially,  blue  or 
yellow  flashes,  or  fiery  balls  seem  suddenly  to  pass 
before  his  eyes  when  the  eyelids  are  shut,  and  excite 
considerable  alarm  (Visus  lucidus ;  Marmorygo  Hip- 
pocratis ;  Photopsia.) 

In  imperfect  amaurosis,  the  sensibility  of  the  retina 
may  be  so  augmented,  that  the  patient  shuns  all  ver>' 
light  places,  particularly  those  in  which  the  light  is 
strongly  reflected  into  the  eye,  and,  in  order  yet  to  di.s- 
cern  in  some  measure  large  objects,  he  feels  himself 
obliged  always  to  seek  shady,  darkish  situations,  or  to 
screen  hi§  eyes,  out  of  doors,  with  a  green  shade,  o; 
green  glasses.  This  state  is  termed  by  Beer,  Licht- 
scheue  (Photophobia).  Under  these  circumstances,  ii 
sometimes  happens,  that  the  patient  for  a  very  short  time, 
for  example  a  few  moments,  or  (what  is  very  un- 
common) for  a  more  considerable  period,  is  able  of 
himself  to  discern  the  smallest  objects  in  a  weak  light, 
more  plainly  and  accurately  than  the  best  eye  can 
hardly  do  in  a  good  light.  Yet,  excepting  at  such  pe- 
riod, the  patient  with  the  above  degree  of  light  is  not 
capable  of  seeing  even  larger  objects.  This  infirmity 
of  sight  receives  the  name  of  oxyopia. 

Sometimes,  in  the  early  stage  of  amaurosis,  all  ob- 
jects seem  covered  with  a  dense  mist ;  while,  in  other 
instances,  this  mist  first  presents  itself  as  a  simple, 
continually-increasing  scotoma,  and  rarely  in  the  form 
of  a  net-work  or  gause  ;  but  to  the  patient,  when  his 
blindness  commences  with  the  visus  nebulosus,  the 
mist  usually  appears  for  a  day  or  two  of  a  light  gray 
colour,  and  then  for  another  day  or  two  very  black, 
every  thing  appearing  as  if  looked  at  through  a  dense 
sooty  smoke.— (Beer,  Lehre  von  den  Augenkrankheiten, 
b.  2,  p.  422-426.) 

To  an  eye  affected  with  imperfect  amaurosis,  all  ob- 
jects frequently  appear  indistinct,  but  double  (Visus 
duplicatus  ;  Diplopia).  It  is  remarked  by  Schmucker, 
that  in  the  gutta  sercna,  Avhich  comes  on  gradually, 
the  patient  sometimes  sees  double,  with  both  eyes.  He 
once  cured  a  major  of  hussars,  who  saw  the  three 
lines  of  his  squadron  double  ;  and  he  attended  another 
gentleman  similarly  afflicted.  Such  cases,  lie  con- 
ceives, are  brought  on  by  a  violent  distention  of  the 
vessels  of  the  choroides,  where,  he  thinks,  varices  may 
easily  arise,  in  consequence  of  the  weak  resistance  of 
that  membrane.  In  this  manner,  the  filaments  of  the 
retina  suffer  pressure,  and  the  rays  of  light  are  broken. 
Under  these  circumstances,  if  prompt  assistance  be 
not  afforded,  total  and  frequently  incurable  blindness 
may  be  the  consequence.  Schmucker  met  with  an  irre- 
mediable amaurosis  of  this  kind,  in  a  young  man, 
twenty-six  years  of  age.  When  the  patient  made  ap- 
plication for  advice  he  had  been  blind  a  year.  Before 
he  lost  liis  sight,  he  remarked,  that  after  any  violent 
emotion,  his  sight  at  first  grew  weak,  and  that  objects 
afterward  appeared  double.  When  his  circulation  was 
at  all  hurried,  he  saw  black  spots  before  his  eyes,  and 
at  length  was  quite  bUnd.  The  vessels  of  the  cho- 
roides were  as  large  as  if  they  had  been  injected  with 
wax,  and  every  kind  of  surgical  assistance  proved  in- 
effectual.—(Vermischte  Chir.  Schriften,  b.  2,  p.  12,  &r. 
8vo.  Berlin,  1786.)  In  some  cases,  according  to  Beer, 
double  vision  only  occurs  when  the  patient  looks  at 
objects  with  both  eyes,  and  it  ceases  as  soon  as  he 
shuts  either  the  diseased  or  the  sound  eye.  In  the  last 
of  these  circumstan:;es,  double  vi-sion  only  originates 
ft-om  the  deviation  of  the  unsound  eye  from  the  axis 
of  sight ;  but,  in  the  first  instance,  it  arises  from  the 
morbid  state  of  the  retina  itself  of  the  diseased  eye. 
I-'or  the  puri)ose  of  distinguishing  l)oth  these  example* 
of  diploi)ia  from  every  other  sjtoi.ies  of  eyrnjjtoniatic 
double  vision.  Beer  applies  to  them  the  name  of  diplo- 
pia nervosa.   A  degree  of  squinting  (sf  rabismus),  there* 
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.  fore,  ia  a  very  common  symptom  of  incipient  amauro- 
*  sis,  particularly  when  only  one  eye  is  affected ;  for  this 
always  deviates  more  or  less  fircm  the  axis  of  vision. 
It  is  owing  to  this  loss  of  correspondence,  that  persons 
affected  with  an  imperfect  amaurosis  of  one  eye  often 
mistake  the  relative  distance  of  objects,  and  frequently 
ssee  them  reflected.— (Traver's  Synopsis,  p.  170.)  It  is 
less  usual  for  imperfect  amaurosis  to  be  accompanied 
with  what  Beer  terms  obliquity  of  the  eye  (Luscitas); 
:jithcr  a  paralysis,  or  a  ceaseless,  irregular  action  of  one 
or  more  of  the  muscles  of  the  organ,  being  evidently  a 
condition  of  tJiis  symptomatic  appearance. — (See  Beer's 
Lehre  von  den  Augenkrankheiten,  b.  2,  p.  427.) 

Beer  has  often  met  with  patients  labouring  under 
imperfect  amaurosis,  who  could  plainly  distinguish  all 
objects  which  were  not  very  small ;  but  saw  them  of  a 
different  colour  from  their  real  one  ;  for  instance,  yel- 
low, green,  purple,  &c.  (Visus  coloratus ;  crupsia.) 
He  had  under  his  care  an  amaurotic  woman,  who  at 
midday  could  discern  even  the  smallest  objects  in  a 
strong  light ;  but  they  all  appeared  yellow,  though  no 
marks  of  jaundice  were  perceptible. 

Sometimes,  in  the  early  stage  of  amaurosis,  all  ob- 
jects appear  quite  distorted,  bent,  shortened,  and,  in 
rarer  instances,  inverted  (Visus  defiguratis;  Meta- 
morphosia).  Thus  the  flame  of  a  candle  appears  very 
long,  but  all  awry.  This  is  said  by  Beer  to  be  con- 
stantly an  unfavourable  omen,  as  the  cause  of  it  Lies 
in  the  brain  itself. 

Imperfect  amaurosis  is  sometimes  attended  with 
considerable  short-sightedness  (Myopia) ;  and  some- 
times with  the  opposite  affection  (Presbyopia)  ;  an  in- 
fallible proof  that  essential  changes  have  happened 
either  in  the  transparent  media  or  in  the  muscles  of  the 
eye. 

Many  patients,  when  first  attacked  with  amaurosis, 
every  where  testify  a  partiality  to  a  great  quantity  of 
light,  employing  several  candles  at  night,  and  sitting 
in  the  daytime  with  their  backs  against  a  sunshiny 
window,  in  order  to  let  whatever  they  are  reading  have 
a  very  strong  light  upon  it.  This  symptomatic  ap- 
pearance of  incipient  amaurosis  is  termed  by  Beer, 
Lichthunger. 

Amaurosis  may  either  take  place  in  an  instant,  even 
so  as  to  be  attended  with  entire  blindness ;  or  it  may 
come  on  quickly,  that  is,  it  may  be  complete  in  a  few 
days  or  weeks ;  or  lastly,  what  is  most  frequently  the 
case,  it  may  be  produced  gradually,  and  several  years 
elapse  before  it  attains  its  utmost  degree ;  circumstances 
of  great  moment  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

The  type  which  the  disease  assumes  in  its  course 
and  developement,  is  also  subject  to  great  variety,  and 
claims  the  utmost  attention ;  for  amaurosis  may  either 
be  permanent  or  temporary.  It  is  sometimes  an  in- 
termittent disorder,  making  its  appearance  at  regular 
or  irregular  intervals.  In  certain  examples  it  prevails 
at  particular  times,  commonly  all  day,  till  a  certain 
hour ;  or  from  one  day  till  the  next ;  or  at  a  stated  time 
every  month.  The  attacks  sometimes  take  place  at 
indeterminate  periods.  In  particular  rases,  another 
morbid  affection  is  associated  with  the  impairment  of 
sight.  Richter  mentions  a  man  who  became  blind  at 
twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  when  the  upper  eyelid  used 
to  hang  down  paralytic.  The  attack  always  lasted 
twenty-four  hours.  On  the  following  day  at  twelve 
o'clock,  the  sight  used  to  return,  and  the  patient  then 
suddenly  regained  the  power  of  raising  the  upper  eye- 
lid. He  would  continue  thus  able  to  see  for  the  next 
twenty-four  hours.  Whenever  he  took  bark,  the  dis- 
ease was  regularly  doubled ;  that  is  to  say,  the  man 
then  alternately  remained  blind  forty-eight  hours,  and 
recovered  the  power  of  seeing  for  only  twenty-four. 
In  another  patient,  cited  by  the  same  writer,  the  aque- 
ous humour,  during  the  blindness,  always  became  dis- 
coloured, whitish,  and  turbid;  but  its  transparency 
regularly  returned  on  the  cessation  of  the  attack.  Ac- 
cording to  Richter,  the  periodical  amaurosis  commonly 
depends  upon  irritation  affecting  the  digestive  organs, 
the  stimulus  of  worms,  or  irregularity  in  the  men- 
strual discharge.  Sometimes  it  is  plainly  a  symptom 
of  a  confirmed  ague,  the  patient  being  attacked  with 
an  ordinary  intermittent,  and  blind  during  each  pa- 
roxysm, but  always  regaining  his  sight  as  soon  as  each 
fit  is  over. — (Anfangsgr.  dcr  Wundarzn.  b.  3,  kap.  14.) 
Beer  believes  that  periodical  amaurosis  is  chiefly  ob- 
served in  chlorotic,  hemorrhoidal,  hysterical,  and  hypo- 
chondriacal subjects.    Day-blindness  (Caecitas  Diurna ; 


Nyctalopia)  and  night-blindness  (Csecitas  Crepuscult- 
ris ;  Hemeralopia )  are  nothing  more  than  cases  of  pe- 
riodical amaurosis.  But  sometimes  the  frequently 
recurring  form  of  the  disease  confines  itself  to  no  de- 
terminate type ;  and,  on  account  of  its  irregularity,  it 
is  then  termed  by  Beer  "  amaurosis  vaga,"  which,  ha 
says,  is  often  of  spasmodic  origin,  and  therefore  prin- 
cipally met  with  in  persons  liable  to  hysteria,  hypo- 
chondriasis, convulsions,  or  epilepsy.  Periodical  amau 
rosis,  after  remaining  uncured  a  certain  time,  often  be- 
comes permanent. — (Beer,  Lehre,  &c.  b.  2,  p.  429.) 

In  amaurosis  in  general,  but  particularly  when  no 
material  knowledge  can  be  acquired  of  causes,  and  the 
treatment  must  of  necessity  be  conducted  on  empirical 
principles,  it  is  of.  the  highest  importance  to  recollect 
what  Richter  has  pointed  out ;  namely,  that  amaurosis 
sometimes  commences  with  several  symptoms,  betray 
ing  an  increase  of  sensibility  in  the  eye,  or  some  irri 
tation  affecting  this  organ.  In  moderately  light  places, 
the  patient  can  discern  things  very  well;  but  in  a 
great  light,  he  is  not  able  to  see  at  all.  The  eye  is 
sometimes  so  sensible,  that  a  strong  light  will  make  it 
weep  and  become  painful.  Patients  of  this  description 
ought  always  to  wear  a  shade,  however  bad  their  sight 
may  be. 

This  form  of  amaurosis  is  described  by  Beer  as  hav- 
ing two  stages  ;  in  the  first,  the  patient  never  becomes 
blind  ;  the  eyesight  not  being  lost  till  the  end  of  the 
second  stage.  The  disease  always  forms  with  great 
quickness,  so  that  the  limits  between  the  two  stages 
are  frequently  very  indistinct. 

The  first  stage  commences  with  a  peculiar  sensation 
of  fulness  in  the  eyeball,  joined  with  continually  in- 
creasing, violent,  and  annoying,  luminous  appearances, 
and  a  remarkable  weakness  of  sight.  These  symp- 
toms are  soon  followed  by  a  stupifying,  constantly  in- 
creasing headache,  during  which  the  power  of  vision 
manifestly  diminishes,  without  the  slightest  defect  be- 
ing perceptible  either  in  the  eye  itself,  or  its  surround- 
ing parts.  The  patient,  however,  is  always  marked  by 
an  athletic  constitution,  or,  at  all  events,  by  such 
symptoms  of  general  and  local  plethora,  and  of  a 
phlogistic  diathesis,  as  cannot  be  mistaken. 

Upon  the  advance  of  the  disorder  into  its  second  stage 
the  headache  becomes  irregular,  being  less  violent  at 
some  periods  than  others ;  the  patient  feels  as  if  there 
were  before  his  eyes  a  thick  net  or  gauze,  which,  in  a 
bright  light,  appears  quite  black,  but  in  the  shade, 
fiery  and  shining.  This  net  or  gauze,  when  there  is 
any  temporary  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  and 
eyes,  as  in  straining  at  stool,  is  immediately  rendered 
considerably  more  dens6 ;  and  when  such  determina- 
tion of  blood  is  often  repeated,  or  long  maintained,  the 
density  at  length  remains  much  greater  than  betore, 
and,  consequently,  the  patient  suddenly  grows  more 
blind,  and  is  very  quickly  entirely  bereft  of  vision. 
This  complete  loss  of  sight,  in  the  second  stage,  if 
efficient  assistance  be  not  given,  is  ultimately  produced 
by  the  progress  of  the  disease,  even  without  any  acci- 
dental determination  of  blood,  though  never  quite  sud- 
denly. At  last,  all  power  of  discerning  the  light  is 
abolished  under  incessant  stupifying  headaches,  which 
are  sometimes  weaker,  sometimes  stronger,  and  at- 
tended with  a  sensation,  as  if  the  dimensions  of  the 
eye  were  increased,  and,  indeed,  it  really  feels  harder 
than  in  the  healthy  state. 

Sometimes  amaurosis  originates  with  symptoms  of 
weakness  and  diminished  irritability.  The  sight  is 
cloudy,  and  the  patient  finds  that  ho  can  see  better  in 
a  light  than  a  dark  situation.  He  feels  as  if  some 
dirt  or  dust  were  upon  his  eyes,  and  is  in  the  habit  of 
frequently  wiping  them.  His  power  of  vision  is  greater 
after  meals  than  at  the  time  of  fasting.  His  sight  is 
always  plainer,  for  a  short  time,  after  the  external  use 
of  tonic  remedies,  such  as  hartshorn,  cold  water,  &c. 
Richter  informs  us  of  a  person,  who  was  nearly  quite 
blind,  but  was  constantly  able  to  see  very  well  for  the 
space  of  an  hour,  after  drinking  champaign  wine.  He 
also  mentions  a  woman  ewtirely  bereft  of  sight,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  having  it  restored  again,  for  half 
an  hour,  whenever  she  walked  a  quick  pace  up  and 
down  her  garden.  He  likewise  acquaints  us  with  the 
case  of  a  lady,  who  had  been  blind  for  years,  but  ex- 
perienced a  short  recovery  of  her  sight,  on  having  a 
tooth  extracted. — (Anfangsgr.  &c.  b.  3,  kap.  14.) 

Whether  the  benefit  arose  from  the  stimulus  of  the 
operation,  as  Richter  seems   to  imply,  or  from  the 
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removal  of  an  irritating  cause,  doubts  may  rationally  be 
entertained.  A  similar  fact  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Tra- 
vers,  who  says,  that  he  has  seen  an  incipient  func- 
tional amaurosis  distinctly  arrested  by  the  extraction 
of  a  diseased  tooth,  when  the  delay  of  a  similar  opera- 
lion  had  occasioned  gutta  serena  on  the  opposite  side 
two  years  before. — (Synopsis,  p.  299.) 

When  the  disorder  is  accompanied  with  diminished 
sensibility  in  the  eye  in  general,  Beer  joins  llichter, 
•with  respect  to  the  temporary  improvement  of  the 
sight  alter  a  nourishing  meal,  or  drinking  spirituous  li- 
quors; or  when  the  patient's  mind  is  elated  with  joy, 
or  anger,  though  such  melioration  of  sight,  it  is  true, 
Is  but  of  very  short  duration.— (See  also  Vetch's  Trea- 
tise on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  137.) 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  every 
tiling  which  tends  to  depress  the  passions  and  spirits, 
augments  the  imperfection  of  sight.  Where  marks  of 
increaised  sensibility  prevail,  the  above-mentioned  cir- 
cumstances exercise  a  transient  disadvantageous  opera- 
tion; the  patient  carefully  retires  from  every  strong 
light,  and  frequently  shelters  his  eye  with  his  hand, 
&c.— (Lelire  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  430.) 

Mr.  Travers  also  knows  patients,  vphose  vision  is 
benefited  in  a  high  degree,  and  others,  in  whom  it  is 
much  deteriorated,  by  the  quickened  circulation  of  a 
l\ill  meal,  and  a  few  glasses  of  wine.  The  former,  he 
Bays,  are  persons  of  spare  and  meagre  habits ;  the  latter 
plethoric. — (Synopsis  ofthe  Diseases  ofthe  Eye,  p.  157.) 
According  to  Beer,  this  amaurosis  diflers  from  the 
preceding,  by  its  formation  being  usually  very  slow, 
and  its  not  exhibiting  any  traces  of  those  two  very  differ- 
ent stages  which  are  peculiar  to  the  other  case.  It 
also  invariably  commences  with  the  visus  reticulatus, 
or  nebulosus,  without  any  alternation  with  a  blinding 
glare  of  light ;  and  the  eyesight  is  sometimes  considera- 
bly better,  and  sometimes  weaker,  which  always  de- 
pends upon  the  accidental  operation  of  the  above  in- 
ternal or  external  circumstances.  The  melioration  of 
the  eyesight  never  continues  long,  Avhile  the  diminu- 
tion of  it  not  only  remains,  but  gets  worse  and  worse. 
It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  this  species  of  amaurosis 
to  make  its  appearance  as  a  night-blindness,  because 
common  artificial  light  is  much  too  feeble  to  make  due 
impression  upon  the  diminished  sensibility  ofthe  optic 
nerve,  and  consequently  these  patients  always  show  a 
partiality  to  a  very  strong  light.  To  such  weak-sighted 
individuals,  the  flame  of  a  candle,  or  the  moon,  appears 
as  if  covered  by  a  dense  veil,  with  an  expanded  halo 
round  it  of  various  colours.  There  is  no  complaint 
made  of  pain  in  the  head  or  eyes  ;  and  no  sensation  of 
fulness  or  weight  is  experienced  in  the  eyeball ;  nmch 
less  are  there  any  signs  of  the  disease  in  the  structure 
and  form  of  the  eye,  or  in  the  action  of  its  irritable 
textures;  but  when  it  has  been  long  complete,  it  is 
usually  conjoined  with  a  debilitated  habit. 

Amaurosis  either  presents  itself  as  a  genuine  un- 
complicated affection,  or,  at  least,  with  the  appearance 
of  such  a  form  of  disease  of  the  eye,  depending  solely 
upon  a  morbid  state  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  cognizable 
by  a  diminution,  or  complete  abolition,  of  the  power  of 
vision;  or  the  disease  is  co-existent  with  other  dis- 
eased appearances,  either  in  the  eye,  its  vicinity,  or 
some  other  organs  at  a  distance  from  the  eye,  or  in 
the  general  constitution.  These  appearances  merit  the 
most  earnest  consideration,  because  they  are  for  the 
most  part  connected  with  the  cause  of  amaurosis.  Ac- 
cording to  this  statement  then,  there  is  a  genuine  local 
amaurosis,  and  a  complicated  amaurosis,  which  last 
may  be  cither  local,  or  general,  or  of  both  descriptions 
together,  and  therefore  named  by  Beer,  "perfectly 
complicated."--(Vol.  cit.  p.  431.) 

The  general  symptoms  of  the  simple  uncomplicated 
species  of  amaurosis,  putting  out  of  consideration  the 
/norbid  increase,  or  diminution  of  the  sensibility  of 
the  optic  ners'e,  are  thus  described  by  Beer.  In  the 
first  place,  all  morbid  appearances  are  absent,  which 
might  be  produced  in  the  amaurotic  eye  by  any  one 
preternatural  change  in  the  texture,  form,  or  state  of 
that  organ.  Hence  we  are  obliged  to  trust  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  patient's  assertion  that  his  sight  is  batj, 
or  quite  gone ;  and  not  unfrequently  it  is  necessary, 
especially  in  judicial  cases,  to  employ  political  artifices 
in  order  to  determine  whether  such  assertion  be  true, 
jwrticularly  when  the  patient  afiirms  that  the  blindness 
18  restricted  to  one  eye.  Secondly,  when  the  amau- 
rosis is  indeed  nearly  or  quite  formed  in  one  eye,  a 


slight  degree  of  strabismus  is  at  most  perceptible,  aris- 
ing from  the  circumstance  of  the  patient's  not  fixing 
the  eye  affected  upon  any  object.  This  degree  of  stra- 
bismus is  noticed  by  Ackerman  and  Fischer  as  the 
surest  sign  of  amaurosis.— (See  Klinische  Annalen  von 
Jena,  st.  1,  p.  144.)  And  it  is  particularly  pointed  out 
by  Richter  as  an  invariable  attendant  upon  amaurosis. 
The  patient,  says  he,  not  only  does  not  turn  either  eye 
towards  any  object,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  ob- 
ject looked  at  is  in  the  axis  of  vision,  but  he  does 
not  turn  both  his  eyes  towards  the  same  thing.  This 
was  regarded  by  Richter  as  the  only  symptom  which 
we  can  trust,  where  implicit  confidence  should  not  be 
put  in  the  mere  assurance  of  the  patient  that  he  cannot 
see,  while  all  the  coats  and  humours  of  the  eyes  pre- 
sent their  natural  appearance.— See  Anfangsgr.  der 
Wundarzn.  b.  3,  kap.  14.)  Provided  this  observation 
be  correct,  it  must  be  highly  interesting  to  the  military 
surgeon,  amaurosis  being  a  common  affliction  of  sol- 
diers, many  of  whom,  however,  endeavour  to  avoid 
service  by  pretending  to  labour  under  a  disqualification 
which  they  well  know  does  not  necessarily  produce  any- 
very  considerable  alteration  in  the  natural  appearance 
of  the  part  affected.  Thirdly,  while  the  disorder  is 
only  in  the  stage  of-amblyopia,  the  patient  always  com- 
plains of  continually  multiplying  muscee  volitantes,  or 
of  the  visus  reticulatus,  or  nebulosus.  Fourthly,  lu- 
minous forms  appear  before  the  eyes,  especially  in  the 
dark,  even  when  the  patient  is  entirely  blind.  Fifthly, 
the  deer  ;ase  of  vision  goes  on  to  complete  bhndness, 
without  any  material  interruption,  or  retrogression. 
Sixthly,  when  only  one  eye  is  quite  blind,  and  the  eye- 
sighi  on  the  other  side  is  perfectly  undisturbed,  there 
is  one  infallible  symptom  of  this  amaurosis ;  namely, 
if  the  sound  eye  be  very  carefully  covered,  the  pupil 
of  the  blind  one  immediately  expands,  and  the  iris  be- 
comes quite  motionless,  notwithstanding  the  diseased 
eye  be  exposed  to  the  strongest  light  possible.  How- 
ever, this  criterion  is  mostly  wanting,  because  the 
amaurosis,  unattended  with  any  perceptible  effect,  ex- 
cept loss  of  vision,  is  seldom  confined  to  one  eye,  but 
usually  affects  both.— (See  Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b. 
2,  p.  481,  482.) 

Mr.  Travers  divides  amaurotic  affections  into  two 
classes,  the  organic  and  the  functional.  The  first 
comprehends  alterations,  however  induced,  in  the  tex- 
ture or  position  of  the  retina,  optic  nerve,  or  thalanms. 
The  second  includes  suspension,  or  loss  of  function  of 
the  retina  and  optic  organ,  depending  upon  a  change, 
either  in  the  action  of  the  vessels,  or  in  the  tone  of  the 
sentient  apparatus. 

As  causes  of  organic  amaurosis,  Mr.  Travers  enu 
merates;  I.  Lesion,  extravasation  of  blood,  inflamma- 
tory deposition  upon  either  of  its  surfaces,  and  loss  of 
transparency  of  the  retina.  2.  Morbid  growths  witliin 
the  eyeball,  dropsy,  atrophy,  and  all  such  disorganiza- 
tions as  directly  oppress  or  derange  the  texture  of  the 
retina.  3.  Apoplexy,  hydrocephalus,  tumours  or  ab- 
scesses in  the  brain,  or  in  or  upon  the  optic  nerve  or 
its  sheath,  and  thickening,  extenuation,  absorption,  or 
ossification  of  the  latter.  As  causes  of  functional 
amaurosis,  Mr.  Travers  specifies ;  1.  Temporary  de- 
termination ;  vascular  congestion,  or  vacuity,  as  from 
visceral  or  cerebral  irritation ;  suppressed  or  deranged 
or  excessive  secretions,  as  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  uterus, 
mammoB,  and  testes ;  various  forms  of  injury  and  dis- 
ease ;  and  hidden  translations  of  remote  morbid  ac- 
tions. 2.  Paralysis  idiopathica,  suspension  or  ex- 
haustion of  sensorial  power  from  various  constitu- 
tional and  local  causes ;  from  undue  excitement  or  exer- 
tion ofthe  visual  faculty ;  and  from  the  deleterious  action 
of  poisons  on  the  nervous  system,  as  lead,  mercury,  &c. 

From  this  description,  says  Mr.  Travers,  it  will  be 
understood  that  organic,  and  many  forms  of  ftmctional 
amaurosis  are  incurable ;  and  the  functional,  by  con- 
tinuance, lapses  into  the  organic  disease. 

Functional  amaurosis  is  subdiviiled  by  Mr.  Travers 
into,  1st,  the  Symptomatic,  or  that  which  is  only  n 
symptom  of  some  general  disease,  or  dl.sorder  of  the 
8y.stem ;  as,  for  example,  general  plethora,  general  de- 
bility: 2dly,  the  Metastatic,  or  that  produced  by  the 
sudden  translation  of  the  morbid  action  from  another 
organ  ofthe  body;  as,  for  e,\:imple,  tVom  the  skm. 
the  testicle,  &c.  :  3dly,  the  Proper,  or  that  wlucli  de- 
pends \i\)on  a  pecidiar  condition  of  the  retina ;  as,  lor 
example,  the  visus  nebulosus,  muscoj  vohtantes  — 
(Synopsis,  p.  139—155.) 
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On  the  whole,  genuine  local  amaurosis,  that  is  to 
say,  a  diirjnution  or  total  loss  of  the  eyesight,  unat- 
tended with  any  other  apparent  local  or  constitutional 
defect,  may  be  said  to  be  a  very  rare  case,  the  disorder 
being  usually  more  or  less  complicated. 

To  the  local  complications,  says  Beer,  belong  the  ca- 
taract; glaucoma;  a  general  varicose  state  of  the  eye- 
ball (cirsophthalmia) ;  exophthalmia ;  atrophy  of  the 
eye  •  spasms  in  the  organ  and  surrounding  parts ;  para- 
lysis of  one  or  more  muscles  of  the  eye  (ophthalmop- 
legia^ •  paralysis  of  the  eyelids;  ophthalmia  in  general, 
and  internal  ophthalmia  in  particular;  a  scorbutic 
blood-shot  appearance  of  the  eye  (hypoema  scorbuti- 
cum) ;  and  finally,  wounds  or  contusions  of  the  eye  or 
adjacent  parts.  With  these  cases  should  also  be  men- 
tioned that  important  case,  fungus  haematodes  of  the 
eye.  From  this  simple  enumeration  of  local  complica- 
tions one  may  see  how  frequently  amaurosis  is  only  a 
symptomatic  effect  of  another  disorder  of  the  eye,  with 
which  it  is  conjoined,  and  how  often  it  is  connected 
with  the  same  common  causes  which  pertain  to  another 
or  several  other  diseases  of  the  eye. 

Among  the  general  complications  Beer  enumerates 
those  which  are  purely  nervous :  impairment  of  the 
health  in  various  forms  by  infection,  contagion,  or  mias- 
mata ;  a  bad  habit  of  body ;  typhoid  fevers,  the  amau- 
rotic effects  of  which  upon  the  eye  the  author  of  this 
work  has  frequently  noticed ;  asthma ;  internal  and  ex- 
ternal hydrocephalus ;  organic  defects  of  the  abdominal 
viscera ;  worms ;  chlorosis ;  consumption  ;  old  ulcers  of 
the  legs ;  organic  disease  of  the  brain  and  skull ;  com- 
plaints arising  from  i)regnancy  ;  hemorrhage,  &.c.  In 
these  general  complications  Beer  remarks  that  the 
casual  connexion  between  amaurosis  and  some  remote 
disease  of  another  organ,  or  of  the  whole  constitution, 
cannot  be  mistaken ;  and  in  these  cases  we  often  see 
the  disease  of  some  other  distant  part  from  the  eye  sud- 
denly or  gradually  diminish,  and  immediately  appear 
again  as  a  sympathetic  action  in  the  form  of  amaurosis, 
of  which  the  most  remarkable  instance  is  seen  after  the 
sudden  healing  of  old  ulcers  of  the  legs.— (Beer,  Lehre 
von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  433.) 

From  the  above  general  remarks  upon  amaurosis  it  is 
quite  manifest  that  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  vary 
considerably  according  to  the  violence  of  its  causes, 
and  of  the  local  and  general  complications,  though  the 
seat  of  the  disease  and  what  is  particularly  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  loss  of  vision  be  in  the  optic  nerve  ;  and  it 
depends  especially  on  the  nature  of  the  causes,  whether 
this  or  that  morbid  appearance  take  place  in  the  eye. 

One  may  consider  as  the  only  really  inseparable 
symptom  of  amaurosis  that  weakness  of  sight  (ambly- 
opia), or  that  complete  blindness,  in  which  neither  with 
the  unassisted  or  assisted  eye  the  least  defect  can  be 
perceived  in  the  structure  and  shape  of  the  affected  or- 
gan. Hence  Beer  names-such  impainnent  of  vision,  or 
blindness,  amaurotic.  But  how  rarely  this  essential 
symptom  is  met  with  alor«,  and  how  frequently  it  is 
obscured  by  some  other  defect  in  the  structure  and 
form  of  the  eye,  is  proved  by  daily  experience. 

The  incidental  symptoms  of  amaurosis  have  hitherto 
been  set  down  as  merely  consisting  of  a  considerable 
dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  immobility  of  the  iris,  be- 
cause these  appearances  are  indeed  the  most  frequent ; 
out,  as  Beer  observes,  this  is  another  proof  what  igno- 
rance has  prevailed  respecting  the  true  nature  of  that 
disease  of  the  eye  and  its  modifications,  which  are 
asually  termed  amaurosis. 

The  incidental  symptoms  of  amaurosis  may  consist 
in  the  faulty  size  and  shape  of  the  pupil.  In  many 
cases  the  pupil  is  very  much  dilated,  immoveable,  and 
possesses  its  natural  black  colour  and  usual  transpa- 
rency. It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  the  state  of 
numerous  cases,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  there  are 
many  exceptions.  Sometimes,  according  to  Richter, 
in  the  most  complete  and  incurable  cases  the  pupil  is 
of  its  proper  size,  and  even  capable  of  free  motion 
(Turbes,  Recueil  Periodique,  «fcc.  t.  2,  p.  319; ;  and  oc- 
casionally, it  is  actually  smaller  and  more  contracted 
than  natural.  This  aperture  often  continues  extraordi- 
narily large  in  the  strongest  light ;  but  in  some  instances 
It  is  unusually  small  in  every  kind  of  light. — (Arra- 
chard,  Recueil  Period.  «&:c.  t.  1,  p.  273.  Richter,  An- 
fangsgr.  &,c.  b.  3,  p.  424.  Beer,  Lehre,  &c.  b.  2,  p.  435.) 
According  to  the  latter  writer,  the  pupillary  edge  of  the 
iris  rarely  has  its  primitive  shape,  being  generally  more 
ox  less  angular ,  either  at  some  indeterminate  point,  or 


above  and  below,  so  as  to  reseinble  in  some  meastire 
the  pupil  of  the  cat  race ;  or  towards  the  nose  or  tem- 
ple, so  as  to  have  some  similitude  in  its  form  to  the  pupil 
of  ruminating  animals.  These  appearances  are  highly 
important,  having  great  influence  over  the  diagnosis. 

l^equently  not  only  the  size  and  shape  of  the  pupil 
are  faulty,  but  the  position  of  that  opening  is  quite  un- 
natural, being  inclined  either  upwards  or  downwards, 
or  outwards  or  inwards ;  but  most  commonly  in  a  dia- 
gonal line  between  inwards  and  upwards,  and  in  these 
cases  the  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris  never  describes  a 
regular  circle,  but  is  always  more  or  less  angular. — 
(Beer,  vol.  cit.  p.  436.) 

The  pupil  of  an  eye  affected  with  amaurosis  fre- 
quently does  not  exhibit  the  clear  shining  blackness 
Avhich  is  seen  in  a  healthy  eye.  In  general  it  is  of  a 
dull,  glassy,  horn-like  blackness,  which  symptom  alone 
is  frequently  enough  to  apprize  a  well-informed  prac- 
titioner of  the  nature  of  the  disease.  It  is,  in  the  Avords 
of  Mr.  Travers,  "  little  more  than  the  healthy  appear- 
ance of  the  humours  in  the  eye  of  a  horse." — (Synop- 
sis, p.  140.)  Sometimes  the  colour  of  the  pupil  has  an 
inclination  to  green ;  while  in  other  examples  this 
aperture  seems  to  be  dense,  white,  and  cloudy,  so  that 
the  complaint  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  begin- 
ning of  a  cataract.  This  error,  into  which  inexpe- 
rienced surgeons  are  liable  to  fall,  may  generally  be 
avoided  by  attention  to  the  following  circumstances : — 
The  misty  appearance  is  not  situated  close  behind  the 
pupil  in  the  place  of  the  crystalline  lens,  but  more 
deeply  in  the  eye.  Nor  is  it  in  proportion  to  the  im- 
pairment of  sight,  the  patient  being  quite  blind,  while 
the  misty  appearance  is  so  trivial,  that  if  it  arose  from 
the  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens,  it  could  at  most  only 
occasion  a  slight  weakness  and  obscurity  of  vision ;  at 
the  same  time  Richter  acknowledges  that  it  must  be 
more  diflicult  to  avoid  mistake  when  a  beginning  amau- 
rosis is  accompanied  with  this  cloudiness  of  the  eye, 
and  consequently  when  the  degree  of  blindness  seems 
to  bear  some  proportion  to  the  degree  of  mistiness  in 
the  pupil.  However,  in  this  case  he  maintains  that  the 
true  nature  of  the  disease  may  generally  be  known  by 
comparing  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  the  two  diseases. 
— (Anfangsgr.  b.  3,  p.  14.)  And,  according  to  Beer, 
when  the  pupil  is  of  a  true  dark-gray,  or  greenish-gray 
colour,  a  lateral  inspection  of  the  eye  will  show  plainly 
enough,  that  the  cloudiness  is  in  the  vitreous  humour 
or  behind  it.  Sometimes  the  pupil  appears  reddish, 
quite  red,  or  of  a  yellowish-white  colour  (Lehre  von 
den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  43()) ;  while  in  other  cases  the  inte- 
rior of  the  eye  a  good  way  behind  the  pupil  seems  quite 
white,  and  a  concave  light-coloured  surface  may  be  ob- 
served, upon  which  the  ramifications  of  blood-vessels 
can  be  plainly  seen.  In  particular  instances  this  white 
surface  extends  over  the  whole  back  part  of  the  eye, 
while  in  other  cases  it  only  occupies  a  half  or  a  small 
portion  of  it.  This  peculiar  appearance  has  been 
ascribed  to  a  loss  of  transparency  in  the  retina  itself, 
and  a  consequent  reflection  of  the  rays  of  light.— (Hal- 
ler,  Element.  Physiol,  tom.  5,  p.  409.)  Mr.  Travers  in- 
clines to  the  opinion,  that  it  arises  from  a  deficient 
secretion  of  the  choroid  pigment,  a  preternatural  adhe- 
sion between  the  choroid  coat  and  the  retina,  and  a 
discoloration  or  resplendent  appearance  of  the  latter 
from  this  cause. — (.Synopsis,  p.  148.) 

One  of  the  strongest  characteristics  of  amaurosis  and 
an  incipient  cataract,  and  one  most  to  be  depended  upon 
in  practice,  is  reported  by  Mr.  Stevenson  to  be  the  dif- 
ference which  the  flame  of  a  candle  exhibits  in  the  two 
affections.  In  incipient  cataract  it  appears  as  if  it  were 
involved  in  a  generally  diffused,  thin  mist  or  white 
cloud,  which  increases  with  the  distance  of  the  light ; 
but  in  amaurosis  a  halo  or  iris  appears  to  encircle  or 
emanate  from  the  mist,  the  flame  seeming  to  be  split, 
when  at  a  distance. — (On  the  Nature,  «fec.  of  Amauro- 
sis, Lend.  1821.) 

There  can  now  be  no  doubt  that  the  whiteness  be- 
hind the  pupil  must  sometimes  have  originated  from  the 
diseased  mass  v/liich,  in  cases  of  fungus  haematodes  of 
the  eye,  grows  from  the  deeper  part  of  this  organ,  and 
gradually  makes  its  way  forwards  to  the  iris,  being 
always  attended  with  total  loss  of  sight.  Putting  out 
of  present  consideration  the  change  of  colour  within 
the  eye,  produced  by  ftingus  htematodea,  the  other 
palish  changes  behind  the  pupil  are  not  confined,  as 
Kieser  supposes,  to  very  old  cases  of  amaurosis,  be 
cause  the  alteration  is  described  by  Schmucker  as  taking 
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place  especially  in  examples  the  formation  of  which 
was  quite  sudden  (Vermischte  Chir.  Schrill.  b.  2) ;  and 
Langcnbeck  has  recorded  cases  in  which  the  same  ap- 
pearance happened  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease.— 
(Neue  Bibl.  b.  1,  p.  (>4,  &c.) 

Besides  the  above  appearances  in  the  pupil  itself, 
and  in  the  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris,  Beer  adverts  to 
several  important  phenomena  with  respect  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  iris.  Sometimes  the  iris  moves  but  very 
inertly,  and  frequently  not  at  all,  though  the  light  be 
strong,  and  the  upper  eyelid  be  rubbed  over  the  eyeball. 
While  in  other  examples  a  very  moderate  light  will 
bring  on  such  a  rapid  contraction  of  the  iris  and  closure 
of  the  pupil,  as  are  never  witnessed  in  a  healthy  eye. 

We  have  also  the  authority  of  Richter  for  asserting, 
that  in  particular  instances  the  iris  not  only  possesses 
the  power  of  motion,  but  is  capable  of  moving  with 
uncommon  activity,  so  that  in  a  very  moderate  light,  it 
will  contract  in  an  unusual  degree,  and  nearly  close 
the  pupil.— (Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  b.  3,  p.  424, 
edit.  1795.) 

Two  or  three  remarkable  instances  of  the  active  state 
of  the  iris,  in  cases  of  amaurosis,  were  some  years  ago 
shown  to  me  by  Dr.  Albert,  then  staff-surgeon  at  the 
York  Hospital,  Chelsea,  and  I  have  seen  other  similar 
cases  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Most  of  the  pa- 
tients in  question  had  not  the  least  power  of  distin- 
guishing the  difference  between  total  darkness  and  the 
vivid  light  of  the  sun,  or  a  candle  placed  just  before 
their  eyes.  Janin  sometimes  found  the  pupil  capable 
of  motion  in  this  disease,  and  Schmucker  twice  noticed 
the  same  fact. 

Such  cases,  Mr.  Travers  thinks,  can  only  be  explained 
by  concluding  the  organ  to  be  sound,  and  the  cause  of 
the  amaurosis  remote  or  external  to  it.  Thus,  says  he, 
in  a  case  of  circumscribed  tumour,  compressing  the 
left  optic  nerve,  immediately  behind  the  ganglion  op- 
ticum,  although  the  blindness  was  complete,  the  iris 
was  active.  In  two  young  ladies,  in  whom  the  eyes,  as 
in  the  former  case,  were  perfect,  and  the  blindness  com- 
plete, the  iris  was  even  vivacious ;  and  there  was  the 
strongest  presumptive  evidence  from  the  symptoms 
that  the  amaurosis  was  in  the  cerebral  portion  of  the 
nerve. — (Synopsis,  p.  188.) 

In  some  anomalous  cases,  when  the  strength  of  the 
light  is  suddenly  increased,  the  pupil  expands  with 
more  or  less  celerity. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  occasional  moveable- 
ness  of  the  iris,  notwithstanding  the  insensible  state 
of  the  retina.  Let  me  next  take  notice  of  a  case  which 
sometimes  presents  itself,  and  is  quite  the  reverse  of 
this  last.  The  nerves  of  the  iris  may  be  paralytic, 
while  those  of  sight  continue  unimpaired.  Schmucker 
was  acquainted  with  a  woman  whose  pupil  was  un- 
commonly distended,  and  totally  incapable  of  motion. 
Her  sight  was  very  weak,  and  spectacles  were  of  no 
use  to  her.  She  could  scarcely  discern  any  thing  by 
day  or  in  a  strong  light,  but  she  could  see  rather  better 
at  night  and  in  dark  places.  This  infirmity  of  sight 
depended  upon  the  dilated,  paralytic  state  of  the  pupil, 
by  which  too  many  rays  of  light  were  admitted  into 
the  eye  ;  and  the  reason  why  the  patient  could  see  bet- 
ter at  night  was  because  the  pupil,  in  its  natural  state, 
always  becomes  widened  in  a  dark  situation. — (See  Ver- 
mischte  Chirurgische  Schriften,  von  J.  L.  Schmucker, 
band  2,  p.  13,  14.) 

On  this  curious  part  of  the  subject  it  is  remarked  by 
Mr.  Travers,  that  if  the  retina  be  opaque,  compressed, 
or  unsupported,  the  iris  mechanically  disordered,  or  the 
ciliary  nerves  palsied,  the  pupil  is  inactive,  indepen- 
dently of  the  state  of  vision.  In  the  first  of  these  cases 
it  is  evident  vision  will  be  lost ;  but  we  continually 
see  useful  vision  combined  with  the  second  and  third, 
as  after  operations  in  which  the  iris  has  been  half  de- 
stroyed or  has  become  preternaturally  adherent,  or  in 
malformations  where  it  is  half  wanting;  and  in  para- 
lysis of  the  ciliary  nerves  accompanying  ptosis. — (Sy- 
nopsis, p.  188.) 

Fre(|ueritly  in  amaurosis,  when  the  sight  of  only  one 
eye  is  lost,  and  the  other  retains  its  full  jKiwer  of  vision, 
not  the  slightest  defect  can  be  discovered  as  long  as  the 
patient  keeps  both  of  them  op<in  ;  but  the  instant  the 
sound  eye  is  completely  covered,  the  iris  becomes  per- 
fectly motionless,  its  pupillary  margin  assumes  an  an- 
gular shape,  and  the  pu|)il  expands,  being  sometimes 
evidently  drawn  towards  the  edge  of  the  cornea.— 
(Beer,  Lehre  von  den  Augenkrank.  b.  2,  p.  438.'i     This 


demonstrates  the  difference  between  the  independent 
and  the  associated  action  of  the  iris. 

Besides  the  above  appearances  of  the  pupil  and  iris, 
amaurosis  is  attended  with  other  characteristic  phe- 
nomena, which  occur  under  certain  circumstances,  in 
the  form,  texture,  and  state  of  other  parts  of  the  eye 
and  adjoining  organs.  Thus  the  patient  often  com- 
plains of  a  peculiar  troublesome  dryness  of  the  eye,  or 
of  a  sensation  as  if  the  eyeball  were  about  to  be  pressed 
out  of  its  socket ;  and  indeed,  says  Beer,  one  may  some- 
times hear  a  grating  noise,  and  distinguish  a  lluctua 
tion  in  the  orbit  behind  the  eyeball,  when  this  organ  is 
pressed  upon  by  the  finger,  or  moved  in  various  direc- 
tions, though  neither  its  circumference  be  enlarged, 
nor  any  tendency  to  exophthalmia  be  really  present! 
Nor  is  it  very  uncommon  to  find  tlie  affected  eye  pre- 
teniaturally  hard,  soft,  or  even  quite  fiaccid  ;  but  it  is 
less  common  to  find  the  dimensions  of  the  globe  of  the 
eye  increased,  or  the  organ  affected  with  atrophy.— 
(Beer,  vol.  cit.  p.  428.) 

However,  in  organic  amaurosis,  as  Mr.  Travers  no- 
tices, a  peculiar  bluiah-gray  tint  of  the  sclerotic  coat 
is  frequently  remarkable;  and  sometimes  even  a  de- 
gree of  bulging  on  one  or  more  sides  of  the  eye,  or 
simply  a  loss  of  sphericity,  its  sides  appearing  flattened. 

A  turgescence  of  the  superficial  vessels,  especially 
of  the  long  fasciculi  of  conjunctival  veins,  is  likewise 
another  symptom,  frequently  observed  in  cases  of  or- 
ganic amaurosis. —  See  Travers's  Synopsis,  p.  146.) 

The  same  gentleman  also  gives  the  particulars  of  a 
dissection,  in  which  a  case  of  amaurosis  was  attended 
with  a  collapse  of  the  retina  from  absorption  of  the 
vitreous  humour. —  Op.  cit.  p.  150.) 

Some  of  the  principal  morbid  effects  of  amaurosis 
have  been  already  described  in  speaking  of  the  several 
defects  of  vision,  which  accompany  an  amaurotic  weak- 
ness of  sight.  Besides  these,  however,  there  are  others 
which  merit  attention.  For  instance,  the  patient  feels 
in  the  eye  and  surrounding  parts  an  irksome  sensation 
without  any  actual  pain,  and  complains  of  a  remarkable 
sense  of  fulness  or  weight  in  the  organ.  Amaurotic 
patients  are  also  frequently  attacked  with  sudden  vio- 
lent giddiness,  usually  ending  in  a  considerable  dimi 
nution  of  the  eyesight,  and  sometimes  in  severe  gene- 
ral headache.  Occasionally  they  fancy  that  small  atoms 
of  dust  are  lodged  under  the  eyelids,  and  are  fearful  of 
moving  these  parts  of  the  eye.  It  is  also  well  known, 
that  many  persons  become  amaurotic  while  labouring 
under  severe  hemicrania,  extending  from  or  to  the  dis 
eased  eye ;  while,  on  other  occasions,  the  most  violent 
pains  are  confined  particularly  to  the  region  of  the 
eyebrow,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  strictly 
periodical.  In  certain  other  cases  the  pain  is  wander- 
ing, and  shoots  in  every  direction  about  the  eyebrow 
These  painful  feelings  often  precede  the  amaurotic 
blindness  a  considerable  time,  and  often  first  take  place 
when  one  or  both  eyes  are  already  blind  ;  but  the  pains 
and  loss  of  sight  are  not  unfrequently  produced  toge- 
ther. Lastly,  some  patients  are  met  with,  in  whom 
the  worst  pains  only  last  until  the  amaurosis  is  per- 
fectly formed,  when  they  gradually  and  pernxanently 
cease.  In  all  these  painful  cases  of  amaurosis,  the 
pain  and  the  blindness  chiefly  depend  upon  the  same 
cause,  and  one  is  seldom  the  occasion  of  the  other. 
Sometimes  amaurotic  patients  experience  such  violent 
pain,  that  they  lose  their  senses  and  grow  delirious ; 
but  in  these  cases,  if  we  can  credit  the  assertion  of 
Beer,  important  morbid  changes  in  the  bones  of  the 
skull,  or  the  brain  itself,  are  invariably  noticed  after 
death. — (See  Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  439.)  In 
some  amaurotic  patients  lethargic  symptoms  may  be 
remarked ;  in  others,  restlessness  ;  and  more  rarely  deli 
rium  in  all  its  degrees,  either  as  a  transient  or  perma- 
nent affection. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Travers,  pain 
affecting  the  forehead  and  temi)les  is  a  percursory 
sym])tom  of  amaurosis,  diminishing  in  proportion  as  the 
dimness  increases.  When  tlie  amaurosis  is  perfect,  it 
usually  ceases  altogether,  if  the  disease  has  its  scat  in 
the  eyeball.  But  when  the  pain  is  severe,  remits  im- 
perfectly, and  is  quickly  rendered  worse  by  exercise,  it 
is  usually  connected  with  organic  disease  of  the  brain. 
In  this  case  derangement  and  torpor  of  the  prinut)  via", 
loss  of  strength  and  fle.sli,  disposition  to  stupor,  occa- 
sional confusion  of  intellect,  inaptitude  to  exertion,  anfl 
paralysis  of  one  or  more  muscles  will  be  concomitant 
symptoms.— (Synopsis,  <fcc  p.  107.) 
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Paralytic  appearances  may  precede  amaurosis,  cither 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  eye,  or  in  the  mnscles  of  the  face, 
or  in  a  distant  situation,  as  the  extremities.  Some- 
times they  accompany  the  disease,  and  sometimes 
closely  follow  the  weakness  of  sight,  heing  not  unlre- 
nuently  tne  forerunners  of  a  fatal  attack  of  apoplexy. 

In  the  sq^me  way  convulsive  symptoms  may  be  con- 
joined with  amaurosis,  and  when  they  fir.st  occur  in  the 
complete  stage  of  the  latter  disease,  Beer  pronounces 
them  a  very  unfavourable  omen  for  the  patient's  life. 

But  according  to  the  same  experienced  oculist,  when 
in  a  cause  of  perfect  amaurosis  several  of  the  other  ex- 
ternal senses  are  affected ;  and  lastly,  when  the  internal 
senses  begin  to  suffer,  when,  for  instance,  the  hearing, 
and  then  the  smell  and  taste  are  lost,  and  afterward 
the  memor>'  and  other  intellectual  powers  fail,  the  pa- 
tient's speedy  dissolution  may  be  expected. — (See  Lehre 
von  den  Augenkrankh.  b.  2,  p.  441,  Wien,  1817.) 

As  Professor  Beer  correctly  observes,  age  cannot  be 
considered  a  predisposing  cause  of  amaurosis,  as  it  is 
of  cataract ;  for  there  are  many  more  blind  persons 
who  have  been  deprived  of  their  sight  by  amaurosis 
in  their  best  days  than  old  persons  thus  attacked 
Amaurosis  spares  no  age — not  even  the  new-bom  in- 
fant. Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  Lectures,  concurs  in  this 
statement,  adding  his  opinion,  however,  that  amaurosis 
is  ver>'  frequent  during  the  active  middle  period  of  life, 
and  very  common  about  the  cessation  of  menstruation 
in  females,  and  the  corresponding  age  in  the  male. 

Four  forms  of  congenital  organic  amaurosis  are  no- 
ticed by  Mr.  Travers.  One  in  which  the  eye  is  preter- 
naturally  small,  soft,  and  even  flaccid ;  the  iris  tremu- 
lous, and  not  influenced  by  belladonna ;  and  the  globe 
affected  with  tremor,  and  not  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  will.  A  second,  depending  on  a  deficiency  of  the 
pigmentum  nigrum;  the  organ  is  tremulous,  strong 
iight  produces  uneasiness,  and  vision  is  dazzled  and 
confused.  The  vessels  of  the  choroid  give  the  interior 
of  the  eye  a  deep-red  tinge.  A  third  case  is  that  in 
which  the  sclerotica  so  encroaches  upon  the  cornea, 
that  the  latter  is  scarcely  wider  than  the  pupil.  In  the 
fourth  kind  of  congenital  amaurosis,  described  by  Mr. 
Travers,  the  eyes  move  in  concert,  as  if  attracted  by  a 
faint  perception  of  light:  but  the  infant  is  blind;  no 
marks  of  organic  derangement  can  be  seen ;  but  Mr. 
Travers  apprehends  that  the  disease  must  be  connected 
with  a  morbid  state  of  the  thalami  or  optic  nerve.— 
^.Synopsis,  p.  153,  154.) 

Neither  does  sex  nor  race  appear  to  have  any  in- 
fluence over  the  origin  of  the  complaint ;  but  it  would 
seem  that  dark  eyes,  especially  those  which  are  called 
black,  are  more  disposed  to  amaurotic  blindness  than 
such  as  are  light-coloured.  According  to  Beer's  expe- 
rience, for  every  gray  or  blue  eye  affected  with  amau- 
rosis, there  are  five-and-twent  yor  thirty  brown  or 
black  ones  thus,  diseased.  In  the  peculiar  constitution 
of  the  eye,  then,  as  well  as  in  a  sangnineous  and  cho- 
leric temperament,  there  exists  a  tendency  to  the  dis- 
order. 

More  frequently  than  cataract,  amaurosis  is  found  to 
be  a  true  hereditary  disease  :— this  is  so  much  the  case, 
that  most  of  the  members  of  a  family  for  more  than 
one  generation  may  lose  their  sight  from  amaurosis  at 
a  certain  period  of  life.  Beer  says  that  he  is  acquainted 
with  more  than  one  family  in  which  this  has  happened, 
and  what  merits  attention,  the  women  of  one  of  these 
families,  down  to  the  third  generation,  became  com- 
pletely and  permanently  blind  from  amaurosis  on  the 
cessation  of  the  menses,  while  all  the  others  who  had 
had  children  were  unaffected.  But  the  males  of  this 
unfortunate  family,  who  as  well  as  the  females  have 
very  dark-brown  eyes,  all  seem  to  be  weak-sighted, 
though  none  of  them  are  yet  blind.— (Lehre  von  den 
Augenkrankheiten,  b.  2,  p.  443.) 

In  women,  especially  those  with  black  eves,  the  time 
when  the  menses  stop  is  a  dangerous  period  for  the 
commencement  of  amaurosis. 

According  to  the  same  writer,  patients  whose  piles 
used  to  bleed  periodically  for  a  long  time,  but  are  now 
suddenly  stopped,  and  whose  eyes  are  dark,  are  very 
liable  to  amaurosis. 

One  of  the  less  common  causes  of  amaurosis  is  an 
idiosyncrasy,  in  relation  to  this  or  that  sort  of  nutri- 
ment or  mecUcine,  or  this  or  that  particular  stale  of  the 
body.  Here  is  to  be  reckoned  the  amaurotic  weakness 
of  sight,  or  the  perfect  amaurosis,  which  comes  on  at  the 
very  commencement  of  pregnancy,  and  subsides  after 


I  deliver}',  but  always  attended  with  dyspepsia  andinsn- 
I  perable  vomiting.  This  species  of  amaurosis,  however 
I  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  that  which  some- 
times first  originates  in  the  final  months  of  pregnancy, 
and  chiefly  from  strong  and  long-continued  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  head  and  eyes,  particularly  when 
the  bowels  are  at  the  same  time  loaded,  and  the  patient 
constipated.  This  latter  case  usually  continues  till 
after-delivery ;  or  if  the  labour  be  tedious,  difficult,  and 
(  attended  with  considerable  efforts,  the  blindness  may 
first  attain  its  complete  form  at  the  time  of  delivery, 
and  not  afterward  subside. 

Beer  saw  a  young  Jewess,  who,  at  the  very  beginning 
of  her  first  three  pregnancies,  which  followed  each 
other  quickly,  regularly  lost  her  sight,  becoming  com- 
pletely amaurotic  between  the  third  and  fourth  months, 
and  on  the  first  two  occasions  she  continued  blind  till 
after  delivery ;  but  in  the  third  instance  the  power  of 
vision  never  returned  at  all.  Beer  twice  had  under  his 
care  another  woman,  who  was  attacked  with  amaurosis 
whenever  she  drank  chocolate ;  but  upon  leaving  off 
that  drink,  she  never  afterward  had  any  complaint  in 
her  eyes. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  generality  of  writers  on  this 
subject,  the  abuse  of  bitter  substances,  as  of  chicory 
in  coffee,  bitter  malt  liquors,  and  bitter  medicines,  es- 
pecially quassia,  is  unquestionably  a  predisposing  cause 
of  amaurosis. 

The  abuse  of  narcotic  poisonous  substances  may  in 
duce  amaurosis ;  immoderate  doses  of  opium  ;  hyoscy 
amus ;  belladonna,  «fec.  Lead  will  do  the  same  thing. 
Respecting  the  operation  of  some  of  these  causes,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Lawrence  entertains  a  doubt.  The  narcotic 
vegetables  used  to  dilate  the  pupil,  he  observes,  are 
supposed  to  give  a  tendency  to  amaurosis.  He  has 
never  seen  such  an  effect  produced  by  the  belladonna; 
and  he  adverts  to  one  case  in  which  it  was  used  a  great 
length  of  time.  The  effect  of  bitters  seems  to  him 
equally  problematic. 

One  not  unfrequent  and  very  important  cause  ofamau 
rosis  is  hysteria  and  hypochondriasis,  with  which 
must  be  mentioned  infarction,  and  disease  of  one  or 
more  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  especially  the  liver  — 
(Beer,  Lehre,  &c.  b.  2,  p.  444-^46.) 

According  to  Richter,  the  remote  causes  of  amauro 
sis  may  be  properly  divided  into  three  principal  classes, 
the  differences  of  which  indicate  three  general  methods 
of  treatment. 

The  first  class  of  causes  depends  upon  an  extraordi- 
nary plethora  and  turgidity  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
brain,  or  of  those  of  the  optic  nerves  and  retinae,  upon 
which  last  parts  a  degree  of  pressure  is  thereby  sup- 
posed to  be  occasioned.  A  considerable  plethora,  espe- 
cially when  the  patient  heats  him.self,  or  lets  his  head 
hang  down,  will  frequently  excite  the  appearance  of 
black  specks  before  the  eyes,  and  sometimes  complete 
blindness.  A  plethoric  person  (says  Richter)  who 
held  his  breath,  and  looked  at  a  white  wall,  was  con- 
scious of  discerning  a  kind  of  net-work  which  alter- 
nately apjieared  and  disappeared  with  the  diastole  and 
sy.stole  of  the  arteries. 

Richter  thinks  it  likely  that  the  disease  is  thus  pro- 
duced, when  it  proceeds  from  the  suppression  of  some 
habitual  discharge  of  blood,  not  being  bled  according 
to  custom,  the  stoppage  of  the  menses,  and  the  cessa- 
tion of  hemorrhage  from  piles.  In  the  same  manner 
the  complaint  may  be  brought  on  by  great  bodily  exer- 
tions, which  must  determine  a  more  rapid  current  of 
blood  to  the  head.  Richter  informs  us  of  a  man  who 
became  blind  all  on  a  sudden,  while  carrying  a  heavy 
burden  up  stairs.  He  tells  us  of  another  man,  who 
laboured  excessively  hard  for  three  days  in  succession, 
and  became  blind  at  the  end  of  the  third  day.  Preg 
nant  women  in  like  manner  are  sometimes  bereft  of 
their  sight  during  the  time  of  labour.  Schmucker  has 
recorded  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  in  a  strong  yoimg 
woman,  thirty  years  old,  and  of  a  full  habit.  When- 
ever she  was  pregnant,  she  was  troubled  with  violent 
sickness  till  the  time  of  deliver}',  so  that  nothing  would 
stop  in  her  stomach.  She  was  bled  three  or  four  times 
without  effect.  Towards  the  ninth  month  lier  sight 
grew  weak,  and  for  eight  or  ten  days  before  parturi- 
tion, she  was  quite  Mind.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  was 
greatly  enlarged,  but  retained  its  shining  black  ai)pear- 
ance.  She  recovered  her  sight  immediately  after  deli 
very,  and  did  not  suffer  any  particular  complaints. 
Schmuckei  assures  us  that  he  has  been  three  tinws  8- 
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witness  of  this  extraordinary  circnmstance.— (Ver- 
mischte  Chir.  Schriften,  band  2,  p.  6,  edit.  1786.)  Rich- 
ter  speaks  of  a  person  who  lost  his  sight  during  a  vio- 
lent flt  of  vomiting.  Schmucker  acquaints  us  that  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  soldiers,  who  are  performing  forced 
inarches  in  hot  weather,  to  become  blind  all  on  a 
sudden. 

Beer  also  coincides  with  Schmucker,  Richtcr,  and 
others,  in  regarding  a.s  a  frequent  cause  of  amaurosis 
repeated  and  long-continued  determinations  of  blood  to 
the  head  and  eyes,  produced  by  various  circumstances, 
viz,  by  pregnancy  ;  a  tedious  and  difficult  labour ;  lift- 
ing and  carrying  heavy  burdens,  especially  vnih  the 
arms  raised  up ;  all  kinds  of  work,  in  which  the  eye- 
sight and  intellectual  faculties  are  intensely  exerted, 
with  the  head  bent  forwards,  and  the  abdomen  com- 
pressed, as  is  the  case  with  shoemakers,  tailors,  &c.; 
every  sudden  stoppage  of  natural  or  preternatural 
long-established  discharges  of  blood,  as  that  of  the 
menses,  lochia,  or  hemorrhoids ;  the  omission  of  habit- 
ual venesection  at  some  particular  season  of  the  year ; 
severe  and  obstinate  vomiting ;  forced  marches  in  hot 
dry  weather ;  scrofulous  and  other  swellings  of  con- 
siderable size  in  the  neck,  pressing  upon  the  jugular 
veins,  and  obstructing  the  return  of  blood  from  the 
head ;  the  use  of  a  pediluvium,  or  warm  bath,  the 
water  of  which  is  of  hifffs  temperature ;  hard  drinking ; 
violent  gusts  of  passia  frequent  and  obstinate  con- 
stipation ;  and  hard  sti  _  ing  at  stool.  These  causes 
are  more  likely  to  occasion  amaurosis  in  proportion  as 
the  individual  is  young  and  plethoric.  The  causes  of 
that  amaurosis  which  is  characterized  in  its  lirst  stage 
by  increased  sensibility  of  the  eye,  and  intolerance  of 
light,  are  referred  by  Professor  Beer  to  circumstances 
which  produce  a  long  and  repeated  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head  and  eyes. — (Beer,  Lehre  von  den 
Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  446  and  483,  &c.) 

Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  Lectures,  regards  amaurosis, 
in  its  most  frequent  and  important  form,  that  which  is 
seated  in  the  eye  itself,  as  generally  the  result  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  nervous  structure  ;  including  under  that 
phrase,  all  degrees  of  increased  vascular  action, 
whether  designated  as  fulness,  turgescence,  determi- 
nation, congestion,  or  as  inflammation  in  its  more  limited 
sense ;  and  the  usual  consequence  of  inflammatory  dis- 
turbance, that  is,  organic  change  permanently  destroy- 
ing the  function  of  the  part.  When,  says  Mr.  Law- 
rence, we  advert  to  the  structure  of  the  retina,  we 
must  suppose  that  it  would  be  liable  to  such  affections ; 
we  find  it  composed  of  minute  ramifications  of  the 
arteria  centralis  retinae,  and  on  this  net-work  of  vessels 
the  nervous  pulp  is  expanded.  The  state  of  the  retina, 
•when  examined  after  death,  in  amaurotic  eyes,  accords 
with  these  views ;  it  exhibits  those  changes  which  long- 
continued  inflammatory  disturbance  would  produce; 
it  has  been  found  thickened,  opaque,  spotted,  buff-co- 
loured, tough,  and  in  some  cases  even  ossified.  The 
preceding  doctrine  is,  however,  jjudiciously  qualified  by 
its  restriction  to  the  disease  as  seated  in  the  eye  itself. 
The  retina  and  optic  nerve,  Mr.  Lawrence  admits,  with 
other  surgeons,  may  be  disordered  sympathetically,  as 
the  stomach  may  be  disordered  without  any  change 
visible  on  dissection. 

The  second  class  of  causes  are  supposed  to  operate 
by  weakening  either  the  whole  body  or  the  eye  alone,  and 
they  indicate  the  general  or  topical  use  of  tonic  reme- 
dies. In  the  first  case,  the  blindness  appears  as  a 
symptom  of  considerable  universal  debility  of  the 
whole  system ;  in  the  second  case  it  is  altogether  local. 
Every  great  general  weakness  of  body,  let  it  pro- 
ceed from  any  caur«e  whatsoever,  may  be  followed  by  a 
loss  of  sight.  Amaurosis,  if  we  can  give  credit  to  the 
statement  of  Richter,  is  sometimes  the  consequence  of 
a  tedious  diarrhcea,  a  violent  cholera  morbus,  profuse 
hemorrhage,  and  immoderate  salivations. — (Also  Tra- 
vers's  Synopsis,  p.  144.)  Richter  informs  us  of  a 
dropsical  woman,  who  became  blind  on  the  water  being 
let  out  of  her  abdomen.  According  to  the  same  author, 
no  general  weakening  causes  operate  upon  the  eyes, 
and  occasion  total  blindness,  so  powerfully  and  often 
a.s  premature  and  excessive  indulgence  in  venereal 
pleasures.  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  Lectures,  does  not 
coincide  in  some  of  the  foregoing  views.  "Those," 
flays  he,  "  who  have  <onsidered  amaurosis  to  arise  from 
debilitating  causes,  have  conaidered  that  debility  and 
atony  of  the  nerve;  may  be  produced  by  all  those  cir- 
cumstances which  dcl)ilitate   the    system   generally, 


such  as  loss  of  blood  from  proftise  hemorrhage,  diar- 
rhcea, copious  salivation,  «fcc.  I  have  never  seen  amau- 
rosis produced  by  such  causes.  That  great  anxiety  and 
grief  may  favour  the  occurrence  of  amaurosis,  I  am 
inclined  to  allow ;  for  it  is  not  improbable  that  severe 
impressions  of  that  kind  may  produce  inflammatorv 
excitement  in  the  brain  or  eyes ;  but  I  think  we  canno't 
without  more  direct  proofs,  admit  the  influence  of 
debilitating  causes  generally  in  the  production  of  amau- 
rosis. The  most  clear  instance  of  any  directly  debi- 
litating cause  producing  amaurosis,  is  that  of  protracted* 
suckling." 

The  causes  which  operate  locally  in  weakening  the 
eyes  are  various.  Notliing  has  a  greater  tendency  to 
debilitate  these  organs,  than  keeping  them  long  and 
attentively  fixed  upon  minute  objects.  But  however 
long  and  assiduously  objects  are  viewed,  if  they  are 
diversified,  the  eye  suffers  much  less,  than  when  they 
are  all  of  the  same  kind.  A  frequent  change  in  the 
objects  which  are  looked  at  has  a  material  effect  in 
strengthening  and  refreshing  the  eye.  The  sight  is 
particularly  injured  by  looking  at  objects  with  only  one 
eye  at  a  time,  as  is  done  with  telescopes  and  magnifying 
glasses;  for  when  one  eye  remains  shut,  the  pupil  of 
that  which  is  open  always  becomes  dilated  beyond  its 
natural  diameter,  and  lets  an  extraordinary  quantity  of 
light  into  the  organ.  The  eye  is  generally  very  much 
hurt,  by  being  employed  in  the  close  inspection  of  bril- 
liant, light-coloured,  shining  objects.  Among  the 
occupations  enumerated  by  Mr.  Travers  as  particularly 
exposing  persons  to  amaurosis,  are  those  of  needle- 
workers,  writers,  draughtsmen,  inspectors  of  linen  and 
scarlet  cloths,  and  of  new  banknotes ;  money  counters  ■ 
smiths,  stokers  in  iron-furnaces  and  glass-houses; 
tavern-cooks;  watchmakers,  engravers,  philosophical 
instrument  makers,  sea  oflicers,  «fec. — (S>-nopsis,  p. 
144.)  They  are  greatly  mistaken,  says  Richter,  whc 
think  that  they  save  their  eyes,  when  they  illuminate 
the  object  which  they  Avish  to  see  in  the  evening  with 
more  lights,  or  with  a  lamp  that  intercepts  and  collects 
all  the  rays  of  light,  and  reflects  them  upon  the  body 
which  is  to  be  looked  at.  Richter  mentions  a  man, 
who,  in  the  middle  of  Avinter,  went  a  journey  on  horse- 
back, through  a  snowy  country,  while  the  sun  ,was 
shining  quite  bright,  and  who  was  attacked  with  amau- 
rosis. He  speaks  of  another  person,  who  lost  his  sight 
in  consequence  of  the  chamber  in  which  he  lay  being 
suddenly  illuminated  by  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning.  A 
man  was  one  night  seized  with  blindness,  while  his 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  moon  in  a  fit  of  contemplation. 
Richter  also  expresses  his  belief,  that  a  concussion  of 
the  head  from  external  violence,  may  sometimes  ope- 
rate directly  on  the  nerves,  so  as  to  Aveaken  and  render 
them  completely  paralytic. 

Beer  corroborates  the  foregoing  statement;  for,  he 
says,  among  the  most  frequent  causes  is  to  be  consi- 
dered every  abuse  of  the  eyesight,  especially  in  dark 
ejed  persons,  as  a  long  and  close  inspection  of  one 
object  particularly  Avith  a  microscope,  Avhen  the  thing 
examined  is  very  brilliant,  or  reflects  back  much  light 
into  the  eye.  Hence  the  vieAv  of  jeAvels  at  night,  and 
long  journeys  through  snowy  countries  &c.,  are  con- 
ducive to  the  disease.  In  this  respect,  every  kind  of 
employment  Avhich  strains  the  eyes  much,  and  requires 
a  strong  reflected  light,  must  be  considered  injurious.— 
(See  also  TraA'ers's  Sjmopsis,  p.  144.>  Thus,  reverbe- 
rating lamps,  like  Argand's;  the  view  of  a  Avhite  Avail 
illuminated  with  the  sun's  rays ;  and  looking  a  long 
wMle  at  the  moon,  or  more  especially  the  sun,  with  the 
unaissisted  eye,  are  circumstances  likely  to  bring  on 
the  disea.se.  That  a  flash  of  lightning,  especially  when 
it  suddenly  Avakes  a  person  in  the  night-time  out  of  a 
sound  sleep,  may  produce  an  amaurotic  a:  iblyopia  in 
an  irritable  ej'e  or  even  perfect  blindness,  is  a  avcH- 
knoAvn  fact,  and  it  is  on  the  same  principle  that  going 
suddenly  out  of  a  dark  bedroom,  immediately  after  Avak- 
ing  in  the  morning,  into  an  apartment  that  commands 
an  open  extensive  prospect,  must  be  liurtfUl  to  an  irrita- 
ble eye,  though  the  bad  effects  may  only  be  very  slow 
Here  is  also  to  be  included  every  kind  of  over-irritation 
of  the  eye  by  light,  as  happens  to  typhoid  patient.s, 
when  they  lie  with  their  eyes  open  all  the  day  in  a  large 
sunny  chamber.  . 

Very  often  the  cause  of  amaurosis  consists  in  local 
or  constitutional  debility,  proceeding  from  ini[mirnion 
of  the  nerves  in  general,  or  of  the  nerves  of  ilic  head 
especially  those  of  the  forehead  and  eyebrow ;  eitlie. 
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flrora  a  concussion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  falls  from  a 
considerable  height  with  the  weight  of  the  whole  body 
upon  the  heels ;  concussions  of  the  eyeball,  sometimes 
caused  by  violent  sneezing,  but  more  generally  by  con- 
tusions of  the  eye  with  blunt  weapons,  &c.  Some  of 
the  cases  of  amaurosis  from  blows  on  the  temple  or  the 
eye,  observed  by  Mr.  Travers,  were  attended  with  signs 
of  disorganization ;  some  were  superficially  inflamed ; 
and  others  presented  no  external  api)earance  of  injury. 
We  learn  also  from  the  same  authority,  that  it  is  not 
always  the  eye  on  the  struck  side  of  the  head  that  is 
affected.— (Synopsis,  &c.  p.  152.)  If  we  are  to  believe 
Beer,  and  other  foreign  practitioners,  considerable 
direct  weakness  may  arise  from  cholera,  iong-continued 
diarrhoea,  salivation,  and  the  incessant  spitting  of 
tobacco  smokers ;  bleedings ;  injudicious  tapping  of  the 
abdomen  ;  excessive  indulgence  in  venery,  and  the  mis- 
employment  of  issues.  A  general  debility,  which  has 
the  worst  effect  on  the  eyes,  may  also  arise  from  long 
trouble,  especially  when  the  diet  is  poor  and  bad ;  also 
from  a  deficiency  of  proper  food  ;  long  watciiing ;  vio- 
lent and  sudden  fright;  imprudently  washmg  the 
eyes  with  very  cold  water,  especially  Avhen  they  are 
already  weakish  and  irritable  ;  and  keeping  them  long 
in  a  dark  place,  particularly  when  they  are  also  exerted 
a  good  deal  in  some  particular  kinds  of  labour,  a  case 
wliich,  Beer  says,  is  very  frequent  in  Vienna.  The 
amaurosis  following  typhus,  without  any  unusual  irri- 
tation of  the  eye  by  light.  Beer  also  refers  to  general 
debility.— (Lehre  von  den  Augenkr,  b.  2,  p.  449.) 

Like  nervous  deafness  (says  Mr.  Travers),  amaurosis 
sometimes  follows  typhus  and  scarlet  fever,  and  the 
various  forms  of  acute  constitutional  disease.  He  has 
several  times  met  with  it  as  a  consequence  of  infantile 
fevers.  He  observes  that  it  is  also  sometimes  a  conse- 
quence of  chronic  wasting  diseases,  in  which  organic 
changes  interrupt  the  nutrition  of  the  system.  He  has 
seen  a  rapid  and  severe  salivation  instituted  for  a  remote 
affection,  and  where  no  disease  had  previously  affected 
the  eyes,  terminate  in  gutta  serena  of  both. — ^Synopsis, 
p.  155.) 

With  regard  to  the  doctrine  that  certain  forms  of 
amaurosis  are  diseases  of  debility,  Mr.  Lawrence  ex- 
presses his  disbelief  in  its  correctness,  and  asserts, 
that  the  only  scientific  and  successful  treatment  of 
amaurotic  affections  is  found  to  be  antiphlogistic. 
Whether  the  amaurosis  resulting  from  typhoid  fevers, 
of  which  I  have  seen  several  instances,  proceed  from 
debility,  or  from  too  great  a  determination  of  blood  to 
the  head,  may  admit  of  dispute ;  but  I  conceive,  that 
in  many  of  such  cases,  tonic  treatment  is  clearly  indi- 
cated, if  not  for  the  eye  itself,  certainly  for  the  generally 
enfeebled  state  of  the  health,  with  which  the  amaurosis 
is  connected.  Yet  Mr.  Lawrence's  doctrine,  that  ful- 
ness and  congestion  of  the  vessels  originally  lead  to 
the  amaurotic  affection,  may  be  more  correct  than  the 
theory  which  refers  the  blindness  simply  to  weak- 
ness. However,  as  the  amaurosis  generally  does  not 
show  itself  till  an  advanced  stage  of  fever,  or  that  of 
great  debility,  and  as  it  only  recedes  as  the  patient 
regains  strength,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  case 
in  which  any  other  treatment  than  tonic  can  be  avail- 
ing. It  is  right  to  state  that  Mr.  Lawrence  himself, 
notwithstanding  his  belief  in  amaurosis  being  a  kind 
of  inflammation  of  the  retina,  modifies  the  antiphlogistic 
treatment  accordiog  to  the  state  of  the  constitution. 

The  third  class  of  causes  consists  of  irritations,  most 
of  which  are  asserted  to  lie  in  the  abdominal  viscera, 
whence  they  sympathetically  operate  upon  the  eyes. 
The  observations  of  Richter,  Scarpa,  and  Schmucker, 
ail  tend  to  support  this  doctrine.  Many  amaurotic 
patients  are  found  to  have  suffered  much  trouble  and 
long  grief,  or  been  agitated  by  reiieated  vexations,  anger, 
and  other  passions,  which  have  great  effect  in  disorder- 
ing the  bilious  secretion  and  the  digestive  functions  in 
general.  Richter  tells  us  of  a  man  who  lost  his  sight, 
a  few  hours  after  being  in  a  violent  passion,  and  reco- 
vered it  again  the  next  day,  upon  taking  an  emetic,  by 
which  a  considerable  quantity  of  bile  was  evacuated. 
A  woman  is  also  cited,  who  became  blind  whenever 
.she  was  troubled  with  what  are  termed  acidities  in  the 
stomach.— (See  Anfangs.  der  Wundarzn.  b.  3,  kap.  14.) 
However,  according  to  Beer,  imperfect  amaurosis  sel- 
dom depends  upon  disorder  of  the  gastric  organs, 
excepting  the  case  from  worms.  (Lehre  von  den 
Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  456) :  a  very  important  difference  from 
the  sentiments  entertained  by  Schmucker,  Richter,  and 


Scarpa.  Tho  close  sympathy  between  the  stomach  and 
the  eyes  is  well  illustrated  by  a  case  recorded  in  one 
of  the  journals,  and  referred  to  by  Mr.  Lawrence  in  hia 
Lectures.  It  was  an  amaurosis,  with  fixed  pain  over 
the  eyebrow,  in  a  child.  It  was  not  relieved  by  purging 
and  other  depletive  measures :  an  emetic  was  at  last 
given  ;  and  under  its  action,  a  bead  was  rejected  from 
the  stomach,  and  the  amaurosis  immediately  disap- 
peared. 

Amaurosis  sometimes  proceeds  from  mechanical  irri- 
tation. A  small  shot  pierced  the  upper  eyelid,  and 
lodged  at  the  upper  part  of  the  right  orbit,  between  the 
eyelid  and  eyeball,  so  that  it  could  be  felt  e.\temally. 
The  patient  shortly  afterward  became  blind  in  the  left 
eye;  but  recovered  his  sight  after  the  excision  of  the 
shot.— (Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  band  3,  p.  439.) 

According  to  Beer,  several  constitutional  disorders, 
but  more  especially  gout,  are  frequently  concerned  in 
the  production  of  amaurosis.  Whoever  reads  Beer's 
liistory  of  what  he  terms  gouty  amaurosis,  wUl  na- 
turally doubt  the  correctness  of  the  name ;  and  Mr. 
Lawrence  distinctly  affirms,  in  his  Lectures,  that  he 
has  never  seen  gout  or  rheumatism  occasion  any  ten- 
dency to  affections  of  the  nervous  structure  of  the  eye. 
It  is  not  because  amaurosis  sometimes  occurs  in  gouty 
or  rheumatic  constitutions,  that  the  affection  of  the 
sight  is  necessarily  of  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  origin ; 
for  the  fact  merely  proves,  that  such  constitutions  are 
not  exempt  from  the  risk  of  being  attacked  by  disor- 
ders of  the  eye.  Mr.  Lawrence  has  also  never  seen 
any  case,  in  which  the  origin  of  amaurosis  could  be 
referred  to  syphilis. 

Respecting  the  causes  of  amaurosis,  the  following 
remarks  by  Beer  claim  attention.  Various  swellings 
in  the  orbit,  as,  for  instance,  encysted  tumours,  tophi, 
hydatids  in  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve,  may  and 
must  gradually  produce  complete  amaurosis  by  their 
pressure  upon  the  optic  nerves  and  retina.  Some  of 
these  cases  are  usually  characterized  by  a  protrusion 
of  the  eye  from  its  socket. — (See  Exophthalmia.)  In 
Mr.  Langstaff's  museum  is  a  specimen  of  "two  amau- 
rotic eyes,  m  which  the  optic  nerves  are  shrunk  to 
about  one-third  of  their  natural  size.  Similar  instances 
are  recorded  by  Dr.  Monteith. — (See  Weller's  Manual.) 
According  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Langstaff  has  also 
some  interesting  specimens  of  enlargement  in  front  of 
the  third  ventricle,  the  parietea  of  which  bulge  .so  as 
to  press  upon  the  optic  nerves,  and  thus  to  account  for 
the  amaurosis  under  which  the  patients  laboured. 

In  the  same  manner  different  morbid  changes  in  the 
brain  it.self,  and  in  the  bones  of  the  cranium  in  par 
ticular,  may  be  the  direct  cause  of  amaurosis :  for  ex- 
ample, hydrocephalus  internus,  caries,  and  exostoses 
at  the  basis  of  the  skull. 

.lust  as  amaurosis  is  frequently  a  pure  symptomatic 
effect  of  various  disordered  states  of  the  constitution, 
so  may  different  morbid  changes,  occasioned  in  the  eye 
by  those  states  of  the  health,  become  the  proximate 
cause  of  amaurosis,  as  hydrophthalmia,  cirsophthal- 
mia,  fungus  haematodes,  dissolution  of  the  vitreous 
humour,  glaucoma,  &c. 

From  a  contagious  atmosphere,  which  is  generally 
injurious  to  the  eyes,  an  amaurotic  blindness  may  origi- 
nate, though  but  very  rarely,  and,  as  it  would  seem, 
only  through  the  powerful  influence  of  such  state  of 
the  air  over  the  whole  sanguiferous  and  nervous  sys- 
tem. Deoilitated,  nervous,  weak-sighted  persons,  by 
remaining  long  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  privy  (Chomel, 
Mem.  de  Paris,  1711,  Obs.  Anat.  5,  and  Ramazzini, 
De  Morbis  Artificum,  c.  13),  that  of  a  deep  cellar,  or 
exposed  to  other  effluvia,  may  be  suddenly  attacked 
with  amaurosis ;  and  Beer  assures  us,  that  his  expe- 
rience confirms  the  truth  of  these  reports. — , Lehre, 
&c.  b.  2,  p.  452.)  A  sympathetic  affection  of  the 
nerves  of  the  eye,  with  a  carious  grinder  in  the  upper 
jaw-bone,  is  one  of  the  most  uncommon  causes  of 
amaurotic  blindness. 

A  case,  not  yet  duly  considered,  and  very  like  the 
amblyopia  senilis,  consists  of  an  incessantly  diminish- 
ing secretion  of  the  pigmentum  nigrum  upon  the 
tunica  Ruyschiana,  choroidea,  and  uvea,  which  secre- 
tion indeed,  in  some  individuals  earlier,  and  more  con- 
siderably, in  others  later  and  in  a  slighter  degree,  re- 
cedes with  other  secretions  of  a  different  nature.— (See 
Beer's  Lehre  von  den  Axigenkr.  b.  2,  p.  151,  &c.) 

As  Mr.  Travers  has  correctly  explained,  the  history 
and  concomitant  appearances  of  amaurosis,  usually 
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..jote  whether  the  case  is  organic  or  functional. 
For  example,  diseased  changes  in  the  situation  or 
texture  of  the  eyeball  or  in  the  brain,  or  hemiplegia, 
or  partial  paralysis,  with  other  signs  of  apopletic  or 
hydrocephalic  pressure,  whether  resulting  from  an 
injury  of  the  head  or  otherwise,  or  an  acute  deep-seated 
inflammation,  whether  accompanied  by  a  visible  opa- 
city or  not,  iwint  out  the  organic  nature  of  the  affection. 
I  have  seen  (continues  Mr.  Travers)  such  an  amau- 
rosis produced  by  abscess  in  the  cerebral  substance, 
and  by  the  medullary  fungus  of  the  cerebrum.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  known  the  following  distinct 
sources  of  irritation  operating  to  produce  functional 
am&urosis,  viz.  a  wound  of  the  scalp,  caries  of  the 
skull,  abscess  and  caries  of  the  antrum  maxillare,  with 
excessive  ojdema  of  the  integuments  of  the  lids  and 
cheek,  a  large  abscess  under  the  masseter  and  muscles 
of  the  cheek,  and  an  abscess  at  the  extremity  of  a 
molar  tooth,  while  the  crown  of  the  tooth  was  sound. 
In  all  these  cases,  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  the  eye 
was  sound,  and  the  orbit  vi^as  untouched  by  the  dis- 
ease of  the  parts  in  the  vicinity,  to  which  the  amaurosis 
was  clearly  attributable.  In  like  manner,  an  e.xcessive 
use,  or  rather  abuse,  of  the  visual  faculty,  the  disor- 
dered functions  of  the  stomach,  liver,  uterus,  &c.  sud- 
den and  alarming  depletion,  excessive  or  obstinately 
suppressed  secretions,  difficult  dentition,  the  presence 
of  worms  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  the  deleterious 
effects  of  noxious  agents  upon  the  organ  or  the  sys- 
tem, are  sufficiently  obvious  causes  of  the  functional 
amaurosis." — Synopsis,  &c.  p.  142.)  For  a  variety  of 
additional  facts  and  observations  respecting  the  causes 
of  amaurosis,  I  would  advise  the  reader  to  consult 
Wardrop's  Essavs  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Hu- 
man Eye,  vol.  2,  chap.  -15 ;  and  Travers's  Synopsis : 
works  replete  with  valuable  information. 

It  is  remarked  by  Beer,  that  amaurosis,  when  com- 
pletely formed,  has  hitherto  been  but  rarely  cured. 
This  (says  he)  may  depend  in  the  first  place  upon  our 
far  too  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  nerves,  and  of  their 
genuine  and  complicated  disorders.  Secondly,  it  may 
equally  depend  upon  the  present  very  defective  etiology 
of  amaurosis.  Thirdly,  the  frequent  incurability  of 
amaurosis  also  very  materially  proceeds  from  the 
causes  of  the  disease  being,  in  most  instances,  not  only 
obscure,  but  exceedingly  complicated. 

In  amaurosis  the  difficulty  of  cure  is  naturally  in 
proportion  to  the  variety  and  number  of  causes  of  the 
complaint ;  and  the  more  readily  the  surgeon  makes 
himself  acquainted  with  them,  and  the  more  certainly 
he  obviates  them,  the  more  surely  and  quickly  does 
the  cure  follow. 

It  may  be  considered  as  generally  true,  that  every 
amaurotic  weakness  of  sight,  and  every  completely 
formed  amaurosis,  are  attended  with  the  greatest  pro- 
bability of  cure,  where  they  began  suddenly  and  were 
quickly  developed ;  for  experience  proves,  that  in  these 
cases,  the  whole  of  the  causes  of  the  disease  are  much 
more  frequently  and  earlier  comprehended,  than  when 
the  complaint  has  been  several  years  in  fbnning.— 
(Beer,  Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  454—456.)  This 
observation  perfectly  coincides  with  the  account  given 
by  Schmucker,  who  says  that  many  of  these  suddenly 
formed  cases  fell  under  his  notice,  and  were  more  easy 
of  cure  than  when  the  disorder  had  come  on  in  a  more 
gradual  way.— (See  Vermischte  Chir.  Schrillen,  b.  2.) 
It  also  agrees  with  what  Mr.  Travers  has  stated ; 
namely,  that  slow  and  steadily  progressive  cases  of 
amaurosi.?  are  more  to  be  apprehended  in  the  result, 
that  is,  are  less  tractable,  than  either  the  sudden  or  the 
rapidly  advancing  disease,  supposing  all  to  be  alike 
free  from  unequivocal  signs  of  organic  change. — 
(Synopsis,  p.  298.) 

Respecting  suddenly  produced  cases,  Mr.  Lawrence, 
in  his  Lectures,  holds  out  less  encouragement  than  the 
preceding  authorities.  The  prognosis,  he  says,  is 
doubttlil,  and  rather  unfavourable  than  otherwise,  as  to 
the  complete  recovery  of  vision,  if  the  affection,  even  in 
its  most  recent  state,  should  have  produced  coniplete  in- 
sensibHily  of  the  retina.  He  thinks  we  should  speak 
doubtfully  of  the  result  in  the  case  of  complete  insen- 
sibility to  strong  light,  even  if  it  had  only  lasted 
twenty-four  hours.  He  considers  it  difficult  to  say  in 
what  number  of  days  or  weeks  we  should  give  up  all 
hope.9  of  recovery.  In  the  suppo.sed  case  of  total  in- 
sensibility, or  even  of  a  near  approximation  to  it,  there 
would  be  more  ground  for  apprehension  than  hope  at 
Vol.  I  -C 


the  end  of  a  week,  tnougn  sight  is  sometimes  restored 
under  these  circumstances ;  but  the  lapse  of  a  few 
weeks,  without  improvement,  makes  the  ca»ie  hopeless. 

A  case  may  happen,  nay,  it  happens  not  unfrequently, 
says  Beer  '.which,  considering  the  imperfect  etiology 
of  amaurosis,  cannot  be  wondered  ati,  that  the  sur- 
geon, affer  the  most  careful  investigation,  can  abso- 
lutely detect  no  particular  cause  of  the  existing  amau- 
rotic blindness  ;  in  which  event,  the  prognosis  must  in 
every  respect  be  very  uncertain  and  unfavourable, 
since  only  empirical  treatment  can  be  tried,  which 
rarely  answers ;  and  even  when  a  cure  in  this  manner 
does  follow,  it  is  frequently  quite  accidental. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  account  of  each  particular 
species  of  amaurosis,  the  affected  eve  is  sometimes  so 
conditioned,  that  the  complete  incurabiUtv,  sooner  or 
later,  may  be  prognosticated  with  entire  certainty,  and 
this  even  though  a  degree  of  vision  may  now  be  en- 
joyed. 

There  are  amaurotic  patients  to  whom  every  treat- 
ment does  harm,  the  disease  making  uninterrupted  ad 
vances  to  perpetual  blindness.  This  observation  es- 
pecially refers  to  local  remedies,  of  the  danger  of  which 
under  certain  circumstances,  the  patient  should  be 
carefully  warned. 

In  general  the  more  complete  the  amaurosis  is,  and 
the  longer  the  patient  has  been  deprived,  not  only  of 
vision,  but  of  all  sensibility  to  light,  the  less  hope  is 
there  of  sight  being  ever  re-established. 

If  the  affection  be  partial,  and  the  case  seen  early, 
Mr.  Lawrence  says,  a  complete  cure  may  be  expected. 
He  thinks  favourably  of  the  event,  when  amaurosis 
takes  place  in  conjunction  with  chronic  internal  inflam- 
mation, or  when  it  is  evidently  caused  by  active  conges- 
tion in  the  head  or  eye ;  for  that  cause  can  be  removed  by 
suitable  treatment. 

Wlien  one  eye  has  been  completely  bereft  of  sight 
by  amaurosis,  and  the  surgeon  can  find  out  little  or  no 
cause  for  the  infirmity,  there  is  strong  reason  for  ap- 
prehending that  the  other  eye  will  sooner  or  later  be- 
come blind.  This  is  a  fact  amply  proved  by  experi- 
ence, and  the  exceptions  are  very  rare. 

According  to  Beer,  the  idea  entertained  by  some 
writers  is  not  built  upon  experience,  that  amaurotic  pa- 
tients in  whom  the  iris  is  still  moveable,  and  the  pupil 
not  very  much  dilated,  are  more  easily  and  frequently 
cured  than  others  in  whom  the  iris  is  perfectly  mo- 
tionless, and  the  pupil  exceedingly  dilated.  For  some- 
times during  the  treatment,  or  even  spontaneously,  the 
iris,  after  being  quite  immoveable,  recovers  it  power 
of  motion,  yet  the  patient  may  not,  at  the  same  time, 
regain  the  slightest  degree  of  vision ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  cases  of  perfect  amaurosis  are  cured, 
without  the  iris  recovering  any  of  its  mobility,  and  the 
pupil  remains  dilated  during  the  remainder  of  the  pa- 
tient's life.— (Lehre,  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  458.) 
Richter  also  thinks,  that  the  moveable  or  immoveable 
state  of  the  pupil  can  neither  be  considered  as  a  fa- 
vourable nor  unfavourable  circumstance.  Sometimes. 
sa\  s  he,  an  amaurosis  may  be  cured,  which  is  attended 
with  a  pupil  extraordinarily  dilated,  and  entirely  mo- 
tionless ;  and  sometimes  the  disorder  proves  incurable, 
notwithstanding  the  pupil  be  of  its  proper  size,  and 
capable  of  motion.  There  are  likewise  examples,  in 
which  the  pupil  recovers  its  moveableness,  in  the 
course  of  the  treatment,  although  notliing  will  succeed 
in  restoring  the  eyesight. — (Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn. 
b.  3,p  424,  8vo.  Gott.  1795.) 

In  some  very  rare  instances,  says  Beer,  amaurotic 
blindness  has  been  cured  by  some  apparently  acci- 
dental or  indeed  morbid  effect,  without  any  assistance 
from  art ;  by  hemorrhage  from  the  nose,  an  intermittent 
fever,  a  blow  on  the  head,  &c.  The  same  experienced 
writer  operated  successfully  upon  both  eyes  of  a  patient 
with  cataracts,  which  had  been  previously  depressed 
too  far  against  the  retina,  so  that  their  jjressure  gave 
rise  to  amaurosis,  which,  after  continuing  eight  years, 
had  been  suddenly  removed  by  the  patient's  accident- 
ally falling  out  of  bed,  and  pitching  upon  the  top  of  his 
head.— (Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  458.) 

The  foUowng  observations  made  by  Beer,  rcfij)ect- 
ing  the  prognosis,  cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting 
There  is  a  species  of  amaurosis,  which  gradually 
diminishes  of  itself;  for  instance,  that  which  arisen 
from  hard  drinking,  or  the  effect  of  narcotic  poit>on8, 
belladonna,  opium,  hyoscyamus,  Ac. 

Sometimes  imperfect  amaurosis  goes  away  wUOOUt 
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any  assistance  from  art,  in  consequence  of  the  acces- 
sion of  some  other  disease,  as  an  eruption,  a  discharge 
of  matter  from  the  ear,  bleeding  from  piles,  the  men- 

Also.in  most  cases,  when  the  surgeon  is  so  for- 
tunate as  to  cure  amaurosis,  either  by  scientific  or 
empirical  methods,  there  still  continues  for  life  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  amblyopia,  more  especially  if  the 
amaurosis  has  been  complete. 

Sometimes  by  successful  treatment,  vision  is  m  a 
great  measure,  or  even  entirely  restored  in  one  eye,  yet 
the  other  remains  completely  blind ;  or  one  eye  sees 
again  much  sooner  than  its  fellow,  although  they  were 
both  affected  together  with  an  equal  degree  of  blindness. 

It  often  happens,  that  though  a  material  degree  of 
vision  returns  in  the  course  of  the  treatment,  the  faculty 
is  restricted  to  a  circumscribed  point  of  the  retina,  so 
that  the  patient  is  enabled  to  see  objects  plainly  only 
■when  they  are  held  in  a  particular  direction  before  him ; 
while  in  other  directions,  they  are  either  quite  invisible, 
or  very  indistinct. — (Beer,  Lehre  von  den  Augeiikr.  b. 
2,  p.  459,  460.) 

Amaurosis  following  an  injury  of  the  supra-orbitary 
nerve,  frequently  resists  every  endeavour  made  to  relieve 
it,  and  this,  whether  it  come  on  directly  after  the  blow 
or  some  weeks  subsequently  to  the  healing  of  the 
wound  of  the  eyebrow  ;  but  it  is  not  always  absolutely 
incurable.  Scarpa  only  knows  of  one  such  cure,  viz. 
the  example  recorded  by  Valsalva. — (Dissert.  2,  §  11.) 
But  additional  instances  are  reported  by  Hey  (Med. 
Obs.  and  Inq.  vol.  3) ,  by  Larrey  (M^in.  de  Chir.  Mili- 
taire,  t.  4,  p.  181),  and  Dr.  Hennen  (Principles  of  Mili- 
tary Surgery,  p.  346,  ed.  2).  According  to  Mr,  War- 
drop,  it  is  only  when  this  nerve  is  wounded  or  injured, 
and  not  divided,  that  amaurosis  takes  place ;  for  the 
blindness  may  sometimes  be  cured  by  making  a  com- 
plete division  of  the  trunk  nearest  its  origin. — (Essays 
on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye,  vol.  2,  p. 
180.) 

Perfect  inveterate  amaurosis,  attended  with  organic 
injury  of  the  substance  constituting  the  immediate 
organ  of  sight,  says  Scarpa,  is  a  disease  absolutely 
incurable.  Imperfect  recent  amaurosis,  particularly 
that  which  is  periodical,  is  usually  curable ;  for  it  is 
mostly  dependent  upon  causes  which,  though  they 
affect  the  immediate  organ  of  sight,  are  capable  of  being 
dispersed,  without  leaving  any  vestige  of  impaired  or- 
ganization in  the  optic  nerve  or  retina. 

When  amaurosis  has  prevailed  several  years,  in  per- 
sons of  advanced  age,  whose  eyesight  has  been  weak 
from  their  youth  ;  when  it  has  come  on  slowly,  at  first 
with  a  morbid  irritability  of  the  retina,  and  then  with 
a  gradual  diminution  of  sense  in  this  part,  till  total 
blindness  was  the  consequence;  when  the  pupil  is 
motionless,  not  circular,  and  not  much  dilated ;  when 
it  is  widened  in  such  a  degree  that  the  iris  seems  as  if 
it  were  wanting,  and  the  margin  of  this  opening  is 
irregular  and  jagged ;  and  when  the  bottom  of  the  eye, 
independently  of  any  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
presents  an  unusual  paleness  like  that  of  horn,  some- 
times partaking  of  green,  and  reflected  from  the  thick- 
ened retina,  the  disease  may  be  generally  set  down  as 
incurable.  Kieser  joins  Scarpa  in  representing  this 
alteration  as  an  unfavourable  omen,  adding,  that  it  only 
takes  place  in  examples  of  long  standing,  and  that 
when  it  is  considerable,  the  disease  is  incurable.  Lan- 
genbeck  differs,  however,  from  both  these  authors,  and 
particularly  from  Kieser ;  assuring  us,  not  only  that  he 
has  often  seen  this  discoloration  of  the  bottom  of  the 
eye  in  the  early  stage  of  amaurosis,  but  seen  patients 
in  this  state  soon  cured.  The  cases  which  he  has 
published  in  proof  of  this  statement,  I  have  read  with 
care,  and  find  them  completely  satisfactory.  Langen- 
beck  agrees  with  other  writers  in  imputing  the  appear- 
ance to  a  morbid  change  of  the  retina ;  and  the  treat- 
ment which  he  prescribes  consists  in  the  internal 
exhibition  of  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury  in  small 
doses,  and  friction  with  mercurial  ointment  on  the  eye- 
brow and  temple. — (See  Langenbeck's  Neue  Bibl.  fur 
de  Chirurgie,  b.  1,  p.  64—69,  &c.  Gottingen,  1815.) 

Cases,  says  Scarpa,  attended  with  pain  all  over  the 
head,  and  a  continual  sensation  of  tightness  in  the  eye- 
ball ;  or  preceded  by  a  violent,  protracted  excitement 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  then  by  general  debility, 
and  languor  of  the  constitution,  as  after  masturbation, 
premature  venery,  and  hard  drinking;  or  connected 
with  epileptic  fits,  or  frequent  spasmodic  hemicrania ; 


or  which  are  the  consequence  of  violent,  long-coutiUQed, 
internal  ophthalmia,  may  be  set  down  as  incurable. 
Nor  can  any  cure  be  expected  when  amaurosis  pro- 
ceeds from  a  direct  blow  on  the  eye ;  foreign  bodies  in 
the  eyeball ;  lues  venerea,  or  exostoses  about  the  orbit ; 
or  when  it  is  conjoined  with  a  manifest  change  in  the 
figure  and  dimensions  of  the  eyeball. 

Recent,  sudden  cases,  in  which  the  pupil  is  not  exces- ;_ 
sively  dilated,  and  its  circle  remains  regulsir,  while  the  - 
bottom  of  the  eye  is  of  a  deep  black  colour ;  cases  un- 
accompanied with  any  acute,  continual  pain  in  the  head 
and  eyebrow,  or  any  sense  of  constriction  in  the  globe 
of  the  eye  itself;  cases  wliich  originate  from  violent 
anger,  deep  sorrow,  fright,  gastric  disorder,  general 
jjlethora,  or  the  same  partial  affection  of  the  head,  sup- 
pression of  the  menses,  habitual  bleedings  from  the 
nose,  piles,  &c.,  great  loss  of  blood,  nervous  debility,  " 
not  too  inveterate,  and  in  young  subjects,  are  all,  ge-  ^ 
nerally  speaking,  curable.    Amaurosis  is  also  mostly  | 
remediable,  when  produced   by    convulsions  or  the. 
efforts  of  difflcult  parturition ;  when  it  arises  during. , 
the  course,  or  towards  the  tennination  of  acute  or  ; 
intermittent  fevers ;  and  when  it  is  periodical. — (Scar-  , 
pa,  Osservazioni  suUe  Mallatie  degli  Occhi,  cap.  20, 
Venez.  1.-02.) 

According  to  Mr.  Travers,  it  is  rather  the  degree 
than  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  symptomatic  func- '. 
tional  amaurosis,  that  should  in  most  cases  influence  ', 
our  prognosis ;  yet  the  latter  circumstances,  it  is  equally 
clear,  afford  more  or  less  encouragement,  in  proportion  , 
as  the  pre-existing  states  of  disease  ordinarily  admit  of  ] 
rehef  or  not.  Thus,  says  he,  the  amaurosis  from  gas- ' 
trie  diseases,  from  plethora,  from  irritation,  are  all  of  » 
thrill  relievable,  and  if  treated  at  an  early  period,  rerae-  j 
diable.  Whereas  paralysis,  the  sequel  of  fever,  or  of  ■ 
epilepsy,  or  severe  constitutional  diseases,  whether 
acute  or  chronic,  or  depending  upon  habitual  cerebral, 
congestions  combined  with  organic  visceral  disease,  or  j 
induced  by  the  operation  of  noxious  agents  on  the  system,  • 
is  a  hopeless  form  of  the  malady. — (Synopsis,  p.  296  )  [ 
I  may  remark,  however,  that  various  examples  of 
recovery  from  amaurosis  induced  by  fevers  have  fallen 
under  my  own  notice. 

In  general,  when  the  treatment  proves  successful, 
the  return  of  the  power  of  vision  is  accompanied  witli 
a  regression  of  the  same  characteristic  effects,  which 
were  disclosed  in  the  gradual  advance  of  the  disorder, ; 
viz.  appearances  as  if  there  were  before  the  eyes  flashes^ 
of  light,  a  cobweb,  net- work,  mist,  or  flaky  substances. . 
—(Beer,  Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  460.  Wien,' 
1817.)  ' 

Upon  the  commencement  of  the  cure,  there  is  also  a' 
return  of  the  obliquity  of  sight ;  one  of  the  most  con 
slant  symptoms  of  imperfect  amaurosis.  This  is  a' 
circumstance  which  Hey  took  particular  notice  of;  he 
says,  that  it  was  most  remarkable  in  those  persons, 
w-ho  had  totally  lost  the  sight  in  either  eye ;  for  in  them, 
the  most  oblique  rays  of  light  seemed  to  make  the  first , 
perceptible  impression  upon  the  retina;  and,  in  pro-, 
portion  as  that  nervous  coat  regEiined  its  sensibility,  the , 
sight  became  more  direct  and  natural.— (See  Med.  Obs  J 
and  Inq.  vol.  5.)  ^ 

TREATMENT   OF    AMAUROSl.s.  " 

When  amaurosis  is  to  be  fundamentally  cured,  not 
upon  empirical,  but  scientific  principles,  all  the  causes 
of  the  disorder  must  be  ascertained,  and,  if  possible, 
removed,  as  in  the  treatment  of  every  othci-  complaint. 
How  often,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  accomplish 
either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  objects,  must  be 
clear  enough  from  the  preceding  observations,  particu-  i 
larly  those  concerning  the  etiology  of  the  disease ;  and  , 
hence  it  is  not  surprising,  that  amauro.sis  should  so 
frequently  resist  every  endeavour  to  cure  it.  ^ 

The  plan  of  treatment  is  to  be  regulated,  first  by  the 
number  and  kinds  of  circmnst.ances,  which  determine 
the  form  of  the  disorder ;  secondly,  by  its  presence,  " 
degree,  and  duration.  When  only  the  chief  causes  can 
be  ascertained,  a  scientific  mode  of  treatment  may 
always  be  instituted;  though  here  it  is  very  necessary 
to  pay  the  utmost  attention  to  those  morbid  effects  in 
the  constitution,  and  in  the  eye  in  iiarticular,  which  , 
appear  to  have  no  conne.\ion  with  t  he  causes  of  amau- 
rosis,  and  merely  exist  as  accidental  contemporary  de- 
fects. ' 

If  no  particular  circumstances  can  be  assigned  as 
the  cause  of  amaurosis,  the  surgeon  has  no  alternativ* 
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ftut  the  adoption  of  some  empirical  method  of  treat- 
ment;  but,  exclaims  Beer,  wo  to  tlie  patient  wliose 
surgeon,  under  tliese  circumstances,  draws  from  a 
heap  of  what  are  considered  remedies  for  amaurosis, 
as  from  a  lottery,  the  first  as  the  best  I 

In  order  to  avoid  this  erroneous  method,  and  not 
render  a  half-blind  person  completely  blind,  instead  of 
improving,  or  at  least  preserving,  whatever  remnant  of 
vision  there  may  be,  the  surgeon  should  act  with  great 
caution,  and  constantly  bear  in  his  mind,  first,  the  con- 
stitution, sex,  and  age  of  the  patient ;   secondly,  his 
ordinary  employments,  and  general  mode  of  living; 
and  thirdly,  the  principal  morbid  appearances  under 
which  the  amaurosis  originated  and  was  developed. — 
(Beer,  Lehre  von  den  Augeukr.  b.  2,  p.   462.)      But 
•what  will  be  the   greatest  assistance  is    a  correct 
acquaintance  with    the   remedies   for  amaurosis   in 
general,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  use 
of  this  or  that  particular  means  is  liliely  to  be  useful 
or  detrimental.    I  know  of  no  writer  who  has  been  so 
minute  on  this  part  of  the  subject  as  Beer,  whose  sen- 
timents (be  it  also  remarked)  are  here  in  many  respects 
different  from  those  of  Richter  and  Scarpa;  for,  like 
the  surgeons  oPlhis  metropolis,  he  rarely  employs  the 
emetic  plan  of  treatment,  which,  according  to  his  prin- 
ciples, is  not  only  ineffectual,  but  hurtful,  whenever 
the  blindness  is  attended  with  determination  of  blood 
to  the  head  and  eyes,  plethora,  an  accelerated  circula- 
tion, or  (what  is  understood  by)  a  phlogistic  diathesis. 
Beer's  opinions,  respecting  the  employment  of  emetics 
and  other  means  for  the  cure  of  amaurosis,  may  be 
partly  collected  from  the  sequel  of  this  article,  but 
more  especially  from  the  fuller  statement  which  will 
be  made  at  a  future  opportunity.— (See  Gutta  Serena.) 
In  the  mean  time,  I  shall  endeavour  to  offer  a  general 
account  of  the  practice  recommended  by  Schmucker, 
Richter,  Scarpa,  Travers,  and  Lawrence,  according  to 
the  arrangement  of  causes  adopted  by  the  second  of 
these  valuable  writers;   for  I  need  not  repeat,  that 
whenever  the  method  of  cure  can  be  directed  against 
the  causes  of  the  disease,  it  is  the  most  proper  and  sci- 
entific.   The  present  article  will,  then,  close  with  some 
practical  obsers-ations,  chiefly  taken   from  Professor 
Beer. 

In  that  species  of  amaurosis,  wliich  arises  from  the 
first  class  of  causes,  or  those  which  induce  the  disease, 
by  means  of  a  preternatural  fulness  and  dilatation  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  brain  or  eye,  the  indication  is  to 
lessen  the  quantity  of  blood,  and  the  determination  of 
it  to  the  head.  For  this  purpose,  the  patient  may  be 
bled  in  the  arm,  temporal  artery,  or,  as  is  often  pre- 
ferred by  foreign  surgeons,  in  the  foot.  This  evacua- 
tion is  to  be  repeated  as  often  as  seems  necessary,  and 
it  will  be  better  to  begin  with  taking  away  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  ounces.  The  efficacy  of  bleeding,  in  the 
cure  of  particular  cases  of  gutta  serena,  is  strikingly 
exemplified  by  numerous  well-authenticated  obser- 
vations. Richter  informs  us  of  a  woman,  who,  on 
leaving  off  having  ctuldren,  lost  her  sight;  but  reco- 
vered it  again  by  being  only  once  bled  in  the  foot.  A 
spontaneous  hemorrhage  from  the  nose  also  cured  a 
young  woman,  who  had  been  blind  for  several  weeks, 
— (Anfangsgr.  der  VVundarzn.  b.  3,  p.  442.) 

That  bleeding  is  sometimes  hurtfully  and  wrongly 
practised  in  amaurotic  cases,  is  a  fact  wliich  admits  of  no 
doubt.  Mr.  Travers  particularly  refers  to  one  descrip- 
tion of  cases  where  the  lancet  does  harm :  these  are 
cases  of  undue  determination  of  blood  to  the  organ, 
"Which  are  especially  common  after  deep-seated  chronic 
inflammation  or  distress  from  over-excitement,  by  which 
its  vessels  have  lost  their  tone ;  an  effect  decidedly  in- 
creased by  depletion.  In  one  interesting  case  of  this 
kind,  a  gradual  but  perfect  recovery  followed  a  regu- 
lated diet,  and  a  course  of  the  blue  pill,  with  saline 
aperients. — (Synop.sis,  p.  151).)  All  cases  of  direct  de- 
bility and  proper  paralysis  of  the  retina  (says  Mr.  Tra- 
vers) are  aggravated  by  loss  of  blood,  and  the  great 
prevailing  mistake  in  the  treatment  of  amaurosis,  is 
the  iiuUz^criniinate  detraction  of  blood.— (Synopsis,  p. 


303.) 

When,  in  addition  to  general  bleeding,  topical  is  also 
necessary,  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  temples,  or 
cupping-glasses  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  or  temples. 
Besides  bleeding,  purgatives,  blisters,  bathing  the  feet 
in  warm  water,  low  diet,  repose  of  the  organs,  &c.  are 
frequently  proper. 

In  some  cases,  the  foregoing  means  fail  in  ]troducing 
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the  desired  benefit,  even  when  .foiiowed  up  as  far  aa 
the  pulse  and  strength  will  allow  Here  the  continu- 
ance of  the  disease  may  depend  eith<er  upon  the  stop- 
page of  some  wonted  evacuation  of  blood,  or  else  upon 
some  other  cause  of  the  first  class.  In  the  first  of 
these  cases  (says  Richter)  experience  proves,  that  the 
disease  will  sometimes  not  give  way  before  the  accus- 
tomed discharge  is  re-established.  A  woman,  who  (as 
this  author  acquaints  us)  had  lost  her  sight  in  conse- 
quence of  a  sudden  suppression  of  the  menses,  did 
not  recover  it  again  till  three  months  after  the  return 
of  the  menstrual  discharge,  notwithstanding  the  trial 
of  every  sort  of  evacuation.  He  abo  tells  ns  of  another 
woman,  who  had  been  blind  half  a  year,  and  did  not 
menstruate,  and  to  whose  external  parts  of  generation 
leeches  were  several  times  applied.  As  often  as  the 
leeches  were  put  on  (says  Richter)  the  menses  in  part 
recommenced;  and  as  long  as  they  made  their  ap- 
pearance, which  was  seldom  above  two  hours,  the  wo- 
man always  enjoyed  a  degree  of  vision.— (Anfans-sffr 
der  Wundarzn.  b.  3,  p.  443.)  ^  ^ 

For  the  amaurosis  arising  from  suppression  of  the 
menses,  Scarpa  recommends  leeches  to  the  pudenda, 
batliing  the  feet  in  warm  water,  and  afterward  exhi^ 
biting  an  emetic,  and  laxative  pills,  made  of  rhubarb 
and  tartrate  of  antimony,  combined  with  gummy  and 
saponaceous  substances.  If  these  means  fail  in  esta- 
blishing the  menstrual  discharge,  he  says,  great  confi- 
dence  may  be  placed  in  a  stream  of  electricity,  con- 
ducted from  the  loins  across  the  pelvis,  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  thence  repeatedly  to  the  thighs  and  feet.  He 
enjoins  us  not  to  despair  at  want  of  success  at  first,  as 
the  plan  frequently  succeeds  after  a  trial  of  several 
wecKS. 

For  the  amaurosis  proceeding  from  the  stoppage  of 
an  habitual  copious  bleeding  from  piles,  Scarpa  recom- 
mends leeches  and  fomentations  to  the  hemorrhoidal 
veins,  then  an  emetic,  and  afterward  the  same  opening 
pills.— (Osservazioni  sulle  princijiali  Malattie  degli 
Occhi,  cap.  19.) 

When  the  disease  does  not  originate  from  the  stop 
page  of  any  natural  or  habitual  discharge  of  blood, 
and  does  not  yield  to  the  evacuating  plan,  Richter  thinks 
the  surgeon  justified  in  concluding,  that  the  preterna 
turally  dilated  vessels  have  not  regained  their  proper 
tone  and  diameter,  and  that  topical  corroborant  reme- 
dies, particularly  cold  water,  ought  to  be  employed. 
In  this  kind  of  case,  he  is  an  advocate  for  washing  and 
bathing  the  whole  head  with  cold  water,  especially  the 
part  about  the  eyes ;  a  method,  he  says,  which  may 
often  be  practised  after  evacuations,  with  singular  and 
remarkable  efilcacy. 

When  the  return  of  sight  cannot  be  brought  about 
in  this  manner,  Richter  advises  us  to  try  such  means 
as  seem  calculated  to  stimulate  the  nerves,  and  remove 
the  torpid  affection  of  the  optic  nerves  in  particular. 
Of  these  last  remedies,  says  he,  emetics  are  the  princi- 
pal and  most  effectual. 

The  principle  on  which  Mr.  Lawrence  directs  the 
treatment,  is  that  of  putting  a  stop  to  vascular  excite- 
ment, with  the  view  of  preventing  the  permanent  in- 
jury of  altered  structure,  and  impaired  function  of  the 
retina.  Hence  he  is  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  anti- 
phlogistic treatment,  in  the  early  stage  of  amaurosis. 
"  But,"  says  he,  "  if  this  treatment  be  not  found  to 
remove  the  change  which  has  been  produced  in  the  re- 
tina, we  must  have  recourse  to  mercury,  wliich  appears 
to  be  as  decidedly  beneficial  in  these  cases  as  in  iritis, 
or  general  internal  inflammation.  The  remark  which 
I  made  respecting  the  use  of  mercury  in  those  affec- 
tions, applies  also  to  the  present  case ;  namely,  that 
its  good  effect  mainly  depends  upon  the  promptitude 
with  which  it  is  employed.  The  alterative  form  is  in- 
sufficient ;  we  give  it  with  the  view  of  arresting  in- 
flammation in  the  structure,  which  is  the  very  seat  of 
vision ;  that  structure  is  easily  changed  by  the  inflam- 
matory process ;  our  only  remedy  is  to  push  the  mer- 
cury in  a  decided  manner,  and  if  we  do  so,  we  shall 
put  a  stop  to  the  afiection."  When  the  antiphlogistic 
treatment  and  a  fair  trial  of  mercury  have  faihid.  Mr. 
Lawrence  contents  himself  with  recommending  such 
management  as  is  most  conducive  to  general  health ; 
as  a  residence  and  fre<)uent  exercise  m  a  pure  air; 
plain  nutritious  diet;  mild  aperients,  with  the  oct-a- 
sional  use  of  an  active  purgative ;  and  repose  of  toe 
affected  organ.  He  mentions  also  a  trial  of  a  wcion,  or 
repeated  blisters  behind  the  ears,  or  at  the  side  or  b«ck 
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of  the  neck  As  already  stated,  however,  Mr.  Law- 
rence does  not  wish  it  to  be  sujiposed,  that  all  amau- 
rotic patients  require  to  be  bled  and  salivated.  Amau- 
rosis, he  says,  often  comes  on  in  a  slow  and  very  insi- 
dious manner  in  persons  of  enfeebled  constitution  :  the 
organ  suffers  from  habitual  excessive  exertion  at  the 
same  time  that  the  general  powers  are  depressed  by 
residence  in  confined  dwellings,  bad  air,  sedentary  oc- 
cupations, unwholesome  diet,  cosiiveness,  and  the  other 
injurious  influences  of  such  causes.  If  you  should  see 
a  thin,  pallid,  and  feeble  woman,  who  had  destroyed 
her  health  by  close  confinement  to  needle-work,  and 
whose  eyes  were  beginning  to  fail,  the  same  active 
measures  would  by  no  means  be  admissible.  You 
would  empty  the  alimentary  canal,  perhaps  take  a  little 
blood  by  cupping,  or  by  leeches  to  the  temples,  and 
then  use  mercury  in  the  alterative  form,  together 
with  mild  aperients.  A  few  grains  of  Plummer's  pill 
may  be  given  every  night,  or  every  second  night,  and 
the  bowels  may  be  kept  open  with  elec;tuary,  castor 
oil,  or  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  taken  occasionally.  The 
blue  pill  may  be  taken  in  combination  with  aloes  or 
colocynth.  It  may  be  necessary,  says  Mr.  Lawrence, 
to  persevere  with  the  mercury,  slowly  increasing  the 
dose  until  a  slight  influence  is  visible  in  the  mouth.  A 
nutritious  diet  without  slinmli,  good  air,  and  exercise, 
and  repose  of  the  affected  organ,  are  important  auxilia- 
ries, and  a  succession  of  moderate-sized  blisters  may 
be  advantageously  combined  with  these  means.  Thus, 
observes  Mr.  Lawrence,  you  see,  that  the  same  princi- 
ples regulate  our  treatment,  but  that  it  is  modified  in 
degree  according  to  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  and 
the  patient's  strength.  In  the  latter  description  of 
cases,  afler  mild  f^ntiphlogistic  means,  and  clearing  the 
ahmentary  canal,  .'le  admits  that  it  may  be  expedient 
to  comome  tonics  with  aperients,  or  rhubarb  whh 
bark,  columba,  or  cascarilla  :  and  to  allow  a  little  por- 
ter and  wine. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  that  species 
of  the  gutta  serena,  which  is  regarded  as  the  effect  of 
some  unnatural  irritation.  Here,  according  to  the  pre- 
cepts delivered  by  Richter,  we  should  endeavour  to 
discover  what  the  particular  irritation  is,  and  then  en- 
deavour to  effect  its  removal.  When  it  cannot  be  ex- 
actly detected,  we  are  recommended  generally  to  em- 
ploy such  remedies,  as  will  lessen  the  sensibility  of 
the  nerves,  and  render  them  less  apt  to  be  affected  by 
any  kind  of  irritation. 

Sometimes  the  irritation  is  both  discoverable  and  re- 
moveable.  and  still  the  effect,  that  is  to  say,  the  blind- 
ness, continues.  In  this  circumstance,  Richter  thinks 
that  the  surgeon  should  endeavour  to  obviate  the  im- 
pression which  the  irritation  has  left  upon  the  nerves, 
by  the  use  of  anodynes ;  or  else  try  to  remove  the  tor- 
por of  the  nerves  by  stimulants. 

But,  according  to  Schmucker,  Richter,  and  Scarpa, 
the  curable  imperfect  amaurosis  commonly  depends  on 
some  disease  or  irritation,  existing  in  the  gastric  sys- 
tem, occasionally  complicated  with  general  nervous 
debility,  in  which  the  eyes  participate.  Hence,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  we  are  assured  that  the  cliief  indi- 
cations are,  to  free  the  alimentary  canal  from  all  irri- 
tating matter,  improve  the  state  of  the  chylopoietic 
viscera,  and  invigorate  the  nervous  system  in  general, 
and  the  nerves  oif  the  eye  in  particular. 

For  an  adult,  dissolve  three  grains  of  antimonium 
tartarizatum  in  four  ounces  of  water,  and  give  a  spoon- 
ful of  this  solution  every  half  hour,  until  nausea  and 
copious  vomiting  are  produced.  The  next  day  some 
opening  powders  are  to  be  exhibited,  consisting  of  an 
ounce  of  the  supertartrate  of  potash,  and  one  grain  of 
antimonium  tartarizatum,  divided  into  six  equal  parts. 
The  patient  must  take  one  of  these  in  the  morning, 
another  four  hours  afterward,  and  a  third  in  the  eve- 
ning, for  eight  or  ten  days  in  succession.  They  will 
create  a  little  nausea,  rather  more  evacuations  from 
the  bowels  than  usual,  and  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  vomiting.  If  the  patient,  during  their  use, 
should  make  vain  efforts  to  vomit,  complain  of  bitter- 
ness in  his  mouih,  loss  of  appetite,  and  no  renovation 
of  sight,  the  emetic,  as  at  first  directed,  is  to  be  pre- 
scribed again.  This  is  to  be  repeated  a  third  and  fourth 
time,  should  the  morbid  state  of  the  gastric  system, 
the  bitter  taste  in  the  moutl',  the  tension  of  the  hypo- 
chondria, the  acid  eructations,  and  the  inclination  to 
vomit,  make  it  necessary.  The  first  emetic  often  pro- 
duces only  an  evacuation  of  an  aqueous  fluid,  blended 


with  a  little  mucus,  but,  if  it  be  repeated,  a  few  daye 
after  the  resolvent  powders  have  been  administered,  it 
then  occasions  a  discharge  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  a  yellow^,  greenish  matter,  to  the  infinite  relief  of 
the  stomach,  head,  and  eyes. 

The  stomach  having  been  thus  emptied,  the  follow 
ing  aperient  pills  are  to  be  ordered : 
1^.  Gum.  sagapen.    1 

Galban.  >  an.  3  j. 

Sap.  venet.  ) 

Rhei  optim.  3  iss. 
Tart.  emet.  gr.  xvi. 

Sue.  liquerit.  3  j.  fiant  pilulae  gran,  qmnque. 
Three  are  to  be  taken  every  morning  and  evening, 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

When  the  state  of  the  stomach  has  been  improved, 
and  the  restoration  of  sight  partly  effected,  such  reme- 
dies must  be  employed,  as  strengthen  the  digestive  or- 
gans, and  excite  the  vigour  of  the  nervous  system  in 
general,  and  of  the  nerves  of  the  eye  in  particular. 
With  this  intention  Scarpa  prescribes  bark  and  vale- 
rian in  powder,  and  recommends  a  diet  of  tender  suc- 
culent meat,  and  wholesome  broths,  with  a  moderate 
quantity  of  wine,  and  proper  exercise  in  a  salubrious 
air.  For  exciting  the  action  of  the  nerves  of  the  eye, 
the  vapour  of  liquor  ammoniae,  properly  directed 
against  the  eye,  he  says,  is  of  the  greatest  service. 
This  remedy  is  applied  by  holding  a  small  vessel  con- 
taining it  sufficiently  near  the  eye  to  make  this  organ 
feel  a  smarting,  occasioned  by  the  very  penetrating  va- 
pours with  which  it  is  enveloped,  and  which  cause  a 
copious  secretion  of  tears,  and  a  redness,  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  after  the  beginning  of  the  application.  It 
is  now  proper  to  stop,  and  repeat  the  application  three 
or  four  hours  afterward.  The  plan  must  be  thus  fol- 
lowed up  till  the  incomplete  amaurosis  is  quite  cured 
The  operation  of  these  vapours  may  be  promoted  by 
other  external  stimulants,  applied  to  such  other  parts 
of  the  body  as  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with  the 
eyes.  Of  this  kind  are  blisters  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck ;  friction  on  the  eyebrow  with  the  anodyne  liquor ; 
the  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the  nostrils  by  sternuta- 
tive powders,  like  that  composed  of  two  grains  of  tur- 
beth  mineral,  and  a  scruple  of  powdered  betony  leaves ; 
and,  lastly,  a  stream  of  electricity.— (See  Gutta  S© 
rena.) 

Bark,  which  is  efficacious  in  intermittent  fevers,  and 
other  periodical  diseases,  far  from  curing  periodical 
amaurosis,  seems  to  aggravate  it,  rendering  its  return 
more  frequent,  and  of  longer  duration.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  disease  is  most  commonly  cured,  in  a  very 
short  time,  by  exhibiting,  firsts  emetics,  then  the  above 
laxative  pills,  and  lastly,  corroborants,  and  even  bark, 
which  was  before  useless  and  hurtful. 

Such  is  Scarpa's  statement,  which  agrees  with  that 
of  Richter,  respecting  the  effect  of  bark  in  periodical 
amaurosis.  As  if,  however,  practitioners  were  doomed 
always  to  differ,  and  learners  to  be  puzzled,  Beer  tells 
us,  that  he  has  seen  only  iavo  cases  of  jjeriodical  inter 
mittcnt  amaurosis,  both  of  which  were  soon  perfectly 
cured  by  large  doses  of  bark.  Other  periodical  amau- 
rotic affections  he  has  seen,  however,  attendant  on  in 
termittent  fever,  but  they  spontaneously  subsided  with 
the  febrile  paroxysms,  without  any  particular  treat 
ment  being  applied  to  the  eyes.  Sometimes,  when  the 
paroxysms  recurred  frequently,  a  considerable  weak 
ness  of  sight  remained  after  them ;  but  this  always 
went  off  of  itself,  except  in  a  single  instance,  in  which 
the  functions  of  the  eyes  were  perfectly  re-esiablished 
by  the  exhibition  of  arnica  joined  with  bitters. — (Lehre, 
von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  585.) 

In  the  two  cases,  which  were  unaccompanied  with 
fever,  the  vitreous  humour  had  the  appearance  cf  be- 
ing turbid  during  the  attacks,  but  regained  its  natural 
clearness  on  each  return  of  vision,  the  loss  of  which 
used  to  be  complete.  Here  we  see  another  instance, 
in  which  a  cloudiness  behind  the  jmpil  in  amaurosis  did 
not  impede  the  cure,  and  went  away  in  the  most  ready 
manner.  Possibly,  the  opacity,  which,  in  speaking  of 
the  prognosis,  I  said  that  Langenbeck  had  not  found  to 
prevent  the  cure  of  certain  cases,  might  also  have  had 
its  seat  in  the  vitreous  humour,  and  not  depended  upon 
disease  of  the  retina. 

Cases,  in  the  fonnation  of  which  many  other  causes 
operate,  demand  the  employment  of  particular  curative 
means,  in  addition  to  those  which  have  been  alre&dy 
described.    Such  is,  for  example,  the  imperfect  amau- 
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rosis.  which  occurs  suddenly  in  consequence  of  the 
body  being  excessively  heated,  or  exposure  to  the  sun, 
or  violent  anger  in  plethoric  subjects.  This  case  re- 
quires, in  particular,  general  and  topical  evacuations 
of  blood,  and  the  application  of  cold  washes  to  the 
eyes  and  whole  head.  An  emetic  should  next  be  given, 
and  afterward  a  purge  of  poiassaj  tartras,  or  small  re- 
peated doses  of  antimonium  tartarizatum.  Jiy  means 
of  bleeding  and  an  emetic,  Sch  mucker  often  restored 
the  eyesight  of  soUUers  who  had  lost  it  in  making 
forced  marches,  with  very  heavy  burdens.  In  amau- 
rosis, suddenly  occasioned  by  violent  anger,  an  emetic 
is  the  more  strongly  indicated  after  bleeding,  as  the 
Dhndness.  thus  .irising,  is  always  attended  with  a  bit- 
ter taste  in  the  mouth,  tension  of  the  hypochondria, 
and  continual  nausea.  Richter  mentions  a  clergyman, 
who  became  completely  blind  after  being  in  a  violent 
passion,  and  whose  eyesight  was  restored  the  very 
next  day,  by  means  of  an  emetic,  given  witli  the  view 
of  relieving  some  obvious  marks  of  bilious  disorder  in 
the  stomach. 

Scarpa's  treatment  of  the  imperfect  amaurosis  brough  t 
on  by  fevers,  deep  sorrow,  great  loss  of  blood,  intense 
study,  and  forced  exertions  of  the  eyes  on  very  mi- 
nute or  brilliant  objects,  consists  also  in  removing  all 
irritation  from  the  stomach,  and  afterward  strengthen- 
ing the  nervous  system  in  general,  and  the  nerves  of 
the  eye  in  particular.  In  the  case  originating  from  fe- 
vers, the  emetic  and  opening  pills  are  to  be  given ;  then 
hark,  steel  medicines,  and  bitters ;  while  the  vapour  of 
the  liquor  ammonite  is  to  be  applied  to  the  eye  itself. 

When  the  disorder  has  been  brought  on  by  grief,  or 
fright,  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  to  be  emptied  by 
means  of  antimonium  tartarizatum  and  the  opening 
pills  ;  and  the  cure  is  to  be  completed  by  giving  bark 
and  valerian ;  applying  the  vapour  of  liquor  ammoniae 
to  the  eyes ;  ordering  nourishing,  easily  digestible  food  ; 
diverting  the  patient's  mind,  and  fixing  it  on  agreeable 
objects,  and  recommending  moderate  exercise.  The 
amaurosis  from  fright  is  said  to  require  a  longer  per- 
severance in  such  treatment,  than  the  case  from  sor- 
row.— (Scarpa's  Osservaz.  cap.  19.) 

In  this  country,  the  emetic  practice,  which  has 
proved  so  decidedly  etticacious  on  the  continent,  has 
not  been  attended  with  much  success ;  Mr.  Travers 
even  states,  that  he  does  not  recollect  an  instance  of 
decided  benefit  from  it,  though  he  has  often  tried  it 
fairly.  He  agrees,  however,  in  the  indication,  as  he 
remarks,  that  the  removal  of  an  irritating  or  oppress- 
ing cause,  will  often  effect  a  sudden  and  marked  relief, 
as  by  clearing  the  intestinal  canal  of  vitiated  secre- 
tions, restoring  the  digestive  functions,  or  taking  away 
blood  where  the  necessity  is  indicated.  In  gastric 
cases  for  which  emetics  have  been  particularly  recom- 
mended, he  prefers  a  long-continued  course  of  the  blue 
pill,  with  gentle  saline  purgatives  and  tonic  bitters. — 
(Synopsis,  p.  299—304.) 

Beer  is  also  a  high  authority  against  the  use  of  eme- 
tics, even  in  the  amaurosis  from  disorder  of  the  gas- 
tric organs.  When,  says  he,  the  saburras  have  a  ten- 
dency to  be  discharged  upwards,  as  indicated  by  con- 
tinual nausea  and  disposition  to  vomit,  emetics,  which 
never  operate  without  some  violence,  are  to  be  most 
carefully  avoided  in  plethoric  individuals,  or  those  who 
have  a  manifest  determination  of  blood  to  their  heads 
and  eyes,  or  any  acceleration  of  the  circulation.  The 
caution  here  given  must  be  observed,  even  though  eme- 
tics may  on  other  accounts  seem  advisable ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Beer,  the  determination  of  blood  and  the 
state  of  the  .system  here  mentioned,  are  commonly  at- 
tendant upon  this  species  of  amaurosis.  Indeed  (not- 
•wilhstanding  the  testimony  of  Schmucker,  Richter,  and 
Scarpa,  in  favour  of  emetics  in  this  case).  Beer  posi- 
tively aftlrrns,  that  the  violent  operation  of  an  emetic 
frequently  converts  this  sympathetic  amaurotic  weak- 
ness of  sight  all  on  a  sudden  into  blindness.  Although 
I  apprehend  that  Beer  may  here  be  somewhat  preju- 
(Uced  against  emetics,  candour  oblig(!S  me  to  add,  that 
in  tills  country,  their  efficacy  in  the  present  disease  is 
by  no  means  equal  to  the  "representations  of  Richter 
and  Scari)a.  When  there  is  less  tendency  to  vomiting, 
but  the  case  is  attended  with  an  oppressive  sense  of 
weight  about  the  stomach,  fl-equent  eructations,  as  if 
arising  from  rotten  eggs,  an  inflated  belly,  and  tense 
hypochondria,  a  gentle  ai)ericnt  clyster  may  be  ordered, 
especially  when  the  bowels  have  been  for  some  days 
confined,  in  which  circumstances  Beer  has  found,  that 


tolerably  brisk  purgatives  are  always  of  the  greatest 
service,  both  in  regard  to  the  genera'l  complaints,  and 
the  amaurotic  weakness  of  sight ;  the  removal  of  the 
offensive  matter  from  the  alimentary  canal  being  im- 
mediately lollowed  by  a  cessation  of  the  determination 
ot  blooa  already  mentioned.  Lastly,  when  this  amau- 
rosis origmates  altogether  Irom  the  presence  of  worms 
in  the  bowels,  common  anthelmintics  are  to  be  pre- 
scribed. In  all  these  cases,  says  Beer,  mere  local 
treatment  is  quite  inapplicable,  and  may  do  mischief— 
(Beer,  Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  517—521.) 

The  third  species  of  gutta  serena,  or  that  which 
arises  from  debilitating  causes,  is  of  two  kinds; 
in  one,  the  disease  is  the  consetiuence  of  a  general 
weakness  of  the  body ;  in  the  other,  it  is  the  effect  of 
debility,  which  is  confined  to  the  eye  itself,  and  does 
not  extend  to  the  whole  constitution. 

According  to  Scarpa,  the  incomplete  amaurosis  from 
general  nervous  debility,  copious  hemorrhage,  convul- 
sions ab  inanitione,  and  long-continued  intense  study, 
especially  by  candle-light,  is  less  a  case  of  real  amau- 
rosis, than  a  weakness  of  sight  from  a  fatigued  state 
of  the  nerves,  especially  of  those  constituting  the  im- 
mediate organ  of  sight.  When  this  complaint  is  re- 
cent, in  a  young  subject,  it  may  be  cured  or  diminished, 
by  emptying  the  alimentary  canal  with  small  repeated 
doses  of  rhubarb,  and  then  giving  tonic  cordial  reme- 
dies. At  the  same  time,  the  patient  must  abstain  from 
every  thing  that  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  nervous 
system,  and,  consequently,  the  eyesight.  After  empty- 
ing the  stomach  and  bowels,  it  is  proper  to  prescribe 
the  decoction  of  bark  with  valerian,  or  the  infusion  of 
quassia  with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric 
ether  to  each  dose,  with  nourishing  easily-digestible 
food.  The  aromatic  spirituous  vapours  (mentioned  in 
the  article  Ophthalmy)  may  then  be  topically  applied; 
or,  if  these  prove  ineffectual,  the  vapour  of  liquor  am- 
monias. The  patient  must  take  exercise  on  foot,  horse- 
back, or  in  a  carriage,  in  a  wholesome  dry  air,  in  warm 
weather,  and  avail  himself  of  sea-bathing.  He  most 
avoid  all  thoughts  of  care,  and  refrain  from  fixing  his 
eyes  on  minute  shining  objects.  The  impression  of  vivid 
light  on  the  retina  is  always  to  be  moderated  by  means 
of  flat  green  glasses. — (Saggio  di  Osservaz.  cap.  19.) 

One  case  of  temporary  palsy  of  the  retina  from 
over-excitement,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Travers,  yielded  to 
blistering  the  forehead,  and  a  gentle  salivation  excited 
by  calomel  joined  with  opium. — (Synopsis,  p.  164.) 
Another  case,  brought  on  by  the  use  of  telescopes  and 
sextants,  gave  way  to  a  copious  bleeding,  brisk  purg- 
ing with  jalap  and  calomel,  blisters  to  the  temples,  and 
a  course  of  mercury. — (Op.  cit.  p.  166.) 

Mr.  Travers  remarks,  that  the  amaurosis  from  de- 
pletion is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  opposite  case, 
viz.  that  from  plethoric  congestion :  this  is  owing  to 
the  coincidence  of  a  dilated  and  immoveable  pupil, 
muscae,  and  a  deep-seated  pain  in  the  head,  with  occa- 
sional vertigo  ;  and  its  frequent  occurrence  in  a  corpu- 
lent habit.  By  a  cautious  use  of  tonics  (says  Mr 
Travers)  it  is  relieved  ;  by  whatever  lowers  or  stimu- 
lates, whether  diet  or  medicine,  it  is  decidedly  aggra- 
vated. In  this  fonn  of  amaurosis,  vision  is  farther 
enfeebled  by  the  loss  of  as  much  blood  as  flows  from 
two  or  three  leech-bites. — (Synopsis,  &c.  p.  160.) 

When  the  weakness  is  confined  to  the  eye,  Richter 
thinks  corroborant  applications  alone  necessarj'.  Bath- 
ing the  eye  with  cold  water,  says  he,  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  means  of  strengthening  the  eye.  The  pa- 
tient should  dip  in  cold  water  a  compress,  doubled  into 
eight  folds,  and  .sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  whole 
face  and  forehead,  and  this  he  should  keep  applied,  as 
long  as  it  continues  cold.  Or  else  he  should  frequently 
apply  cold  water  to  his  eyes  and  face  with  his  hand,  on 
a  piece  of  rag. 

The  eye  may  also  be  strengthened  by  repeatedly  ap- 
plying blisters  of  a  semilunar  shape  above  the  eye- 
brows, just  long  enough  to  excite  redness.  Richter 
likewise  speaks  favourably  of  rubbing  the  upper  eye- 
lid, several  times  a  day,  with  a  mixture  of  the  tinctura 
lyttJt!  and  spiritusserpilli.— (Anfangsgr.derWundarzn. 
b.  3,  p.  452.) 

Wiicn  no  probable  cause  whatsoever  can  be  assijr^ert 
for  the  disca.se,  the  surgeon  is  justified  in  employing 
such  remedies,  as  have  been  proved  by  cxiK»rifiiC6  to 
be  sometimes  capable  of  ntlieving  tiio  iiflertmn,  al- 
though upon  what  principle  is  utterly  unknown.— (See 
Gutta  Serena.)   To  this  article  I  would  refer  the  reader 
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oovre  he  makes  up  his  tnind  about  any  empirical 
method  of  treatment,  because  he  will  there  find  many 
cautions  and  instructions  given  by  Beer,  respectmg  the 
remedies  for  amaurosis  in  general.  To  his  remarks,  I 
have  also  annexed  such  others,  on  the  same  topic,  as 
appeared  to  me  interesting. 

Cat-eye  amaurosis. 
This  species  oi  the  disorder,  of  which  Beer  met  with 
but  one  form,  rarely  increases  to  complete  blindness ; 
it  occurs  cliiefly  in  very  old  persons,  and  it  is  perhaps 
this  affection  to  wliich  some  oculists  have  given  the 
umneaning  name  of  "  amblyopia  senilis."  Sometimes, 
however,  this  kind  of  amaurosis  takes  place  in  young 
persons  and  cliildren  :  and  one  circumstance  that  de- 
mands particular  notice  in  its  nosology  is,  that  it  al- 
ways takes  place  either  in  thin,  dwindled,  old,  gray- 
headed  subjects,  nearly  in  the  state  of  marasmus  senilis, 
in  whom  consequently  the  exchange  of  organic  matter 
is  carried  on  but  tardily,  or  else  in  young  subjects,  who 
are  unhealthy,  and  disposed  to  consumption,  hectical 
adults,  emaciated  children,  and  as  a  consequence  of 
severe  injuries  of  the  eye.  While  this  amaurosis  is 
not  perfectly  formed,  the  iris  retains  its  mobility,  and 
the  pupil  is  neither  preternaturally  dilated  nor  con- 
tracted ;  but  when  once  the  patient  is  quite  bereft  of 
vision,  the  motions  of  the  iris  are  slow,  and  the  pupil 
larger  than  in  a  healthy  eye  in  an  equal  degree  of  light. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  very  far  behind  the  pupil,  a 
concave  pale-gray,  bright-yellowish,  or  variegated  red- 
dish opacity  is  developed.  By  this  the  eyesight  is  not 
merely  weakened,  but  rendered  quite  confused,  since 
all  objects,  but  especially  smallish  ones,  appear  to  be 
confounded  together,  particularly  when  the  patient 
tries  to  inspect  closely  any  determinate  body.  The  far- 
ther the  disease  advances,  the  brighter  and  more  visible 
is  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  the  paler  is  the  colour  of  the 
iris  (a  thing  very  conspicuous  in  dark-eyed  persons) ; 
and  when  once  the  amaurosis  is  complete,  so  that  no 
susceptibility  of  the  impression  of  light  is  left,  then, 
upon  an  attentive  examination  of  the  eye,  one  can 
mostly  perceive,  at  the  troubled  deeper  part  of  the  eye, 
a  very  slender  vascular  plexus,  which  merely  consists 
of  the  ordinary  ramifications  of  the  central  artery  and 
veiK,  which  are  now  visible  at  the  paie-coloured  bot- 
tom of  the  eye.  In  a  half-darkened  place,  such  an  eye 
presents  a  shining  yellowish  or  reddish  appearance, 
but  only  in  certain  positions  of  the  eyeball ;  and,  in 
this  respect,  it  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  eye  of  a  cat, 
whence  Beer  chooses  to  term  the  complaint  cat-eye 
amaurosis.  The  disorder  is  also  not  accompanied  with 
any  other  essential  morbid  appearances,  except  the  de- 
cline of  vision  or  complete  blindness.— (Lehre  von  den 
Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  490.)  Beer,  in  fig.  1,  tab.  4  of  his 
second  vol.,  has  given  from  nature  an  admirable  repre- 
sentation of  this  very  remarkable  species  of  amaurosis. 
The  differences  in  the  appearances  at  the  bottom  of 
the  eye,  in  this  case,  from  those  presented  in  the  early 
stage  of  fungus  hjematodes  of  that  organ,  will  be  best 
understood  by  referring  to  the  article  Fungus  Haema- 
todes.  On  this  point,  however,  I  may  here  briefly 
state,  that  in  the  cat-eye  amaurosis,  there  is  no  projec- 
tion, but,  on  the  contrary,  a  concave  depression  in  the 
axis  of  vision.  Cat-eye  amaurosis  may  be  known 
from  incipient  cataract,  by  the  opacity  heing  more 
deeply  situated,  and  having  a  shining,  pearly  lustre. — 
(See  Journ.  of  Foreign  Med.  vol.  4,  p.  168.) 

Beer  observes  that  the  causes  of  this  species  of  amau- 
rosis are  so  obscure,  that  whatever  is  offered  upon  the 
subject  can  be  received  only  as  conjecture.  After  what 
has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  is  considered, 
about  the  particular  individuals  who  are  liable  to  be 
affected,  and  the  change  of  the  iris  to  a  pale  colour,  as 
a  constant  symptom  of  this  case,  a  suspicion  may  be 
entertauied  that  a  deficiency  of  the  pigmentum  nigrum 
and  of  the  tapetum  of  the  uvea,  in  consequence  of  the 
stoppage  of  tills  secretion,  may  be  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease. Beer  justly  remarks  that  much  might  be  learned 
on  th's  point  from  the  dissection  of  eyes  thus  affected; 
but  he  has  never  met  with  the  opportunity. 

The  prognosis  cannot  but  be  very  unfavourable ;  for, 
as  *h&  surgeon  is  ignorant  of  causes,  he  cannot  know 
what  means  ought  to  be  adopted  for  their  removal.  It 
is  fortunate,  however,  that  this  amaurosis  rarely  attains 
its  highest  degree,  but  almost  constantly  remains  in  the 
form  of  a  more  or  less  considerable  amblyopia. 
Just  as  Uttle  is  yet  known  respecting  any  well-regu- 


lated mode  of  treatment ;  but  the  disease  may  some 
times  be  kept  from  getting  worse  by  the  careful  em- 
ployment of  such  general  remedies,  regimen,  and  diet, 
as  are  calculated  to  improve  the  health.  However,  ia 
the  most  fortunately  managed  cases.  Beer  never  knew 
a  step  made  towards  the  removal  of  the  disease.— 
(Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  497,  498.) 

Amaurosis  produced  by  bitters,  certain  articles  of  food 
in  particular  constitutions,  or  the  poison  of  lead. 

The  reality  of  the  first  alleged  cause  is  sometimes 
doubted  in  this  country.  The  following  treatment  is 
recommended  by  Beer.  In  the  first  stage  he  advises 
gentle  antiphlogistic  means.  When  plethora  exists,  a 
few  ounces  of  blood  may  be  taken  away  by  venesection, 
or  leeches  applied  behind  the  ears,  when  after  bleeding  a 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head  and  eyes  still  continues 
in  full  habits,  or  there  is  any  tendency  to  inflamma- 
tion. The  same  topical  bleeding  without  venesection, 
but  with  lukewarm  pediluvia,  containing  salt  or  mus- 
tard, is  proper  when  no  general  plethora  exists ;  and 
merely  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  and  eyes 
and  some  acceleration  of  the  circulation  prevail.  Inter- 
nally, lemon-juice  or  the  liquor  ammoniae  acet.  has  ex- 
cellent effects;  and  externally, poultices  composed  of 
bread-crumb  and  vinegar,  or  fomentations  containing 
oxycrat,  are  the  means  which  Beer  has  found  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  first  stage  of  this  form  of  amaurosis. 

As  in  the  first  stage,  a  moderate  antiphlogistic  gene- 
ral or  local  treatment  is  the  only  one  wliich  can  be 
adopted,  and  Avhich  in  urgent  cases  may  yet  save  the 
patient  from  blindness,  so  in  the  second  stage  the  in 
temal  and  external  employment  of  fluid  stimulants  is 
of  great  service ;  lor  example,  naphtha  combined  with 
camphor  inwardly,  liniments  to  the  eyebrow,  and  the 
vapours  of  ether  to  the  eye.  The  amaurosis  produced 
altogether  by  the  poison  of  lead,  and  complicated  with 
Icad-colic  and  ileus,  v/ill  require,  in  addition  to  the  fore- 
going means,  such  remedies  as  are  known  to  be  of 
service  in  these  latter  disorders. — (Beer,  Lehre  von  den 
Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  499—503.) 

Symptomatic  arnanrosis  in  indiciduals  affected  with 
hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  epilepsy,  and  cunvnlsions. 

This  amaurosis  is  rarely  permanent,  and  usually 
subsides  as  soon  as  the  spasmodic,  epileptic,  or  convul- 
sive attack  is  over.  However,  the  complaint  may  be- 
gin at  two  periods,  viz.  either  during  such  an  attack, 
or  (what  is  more  uncommon)  afterward,  and  it  never 
loses  its  symptomatic  character.  The  pupil  always 
remains  perfectly  clear,  and  of  a  sliining  blackness, 
even  when  the  disease  has  induced  entire  blindness ; 
but  a  slight  dull  pain  in  the  forehead,  especially  about 
the  eyebrow,  constantly  preceduig  and  accompanying 
the  blindness,  generally  lasts  a  good  while  after  the 
amaurosis  has  completely  subsided. 

Besides  the  foregoing  general  symptoms,  the  follow- 
ing characteristic  appearances  pre.sent  themselves  in 
hysterical  and  liypochondriacal  patients,  who  suffer 
frequent  attacks  of  violent  spasm.  The  pupil  is  much 
dilated,  and  the  iris,  which  is  immoveable,  seems  evi- 
denily  to  project  in  a  convexity  forwards,  when  the 
eye  is  inspected  sidewise;  consequently,  the  anterior 
chamber  is  lessened.  The  eye  itself  does  not  move 
freely  in  its  socket,  the  patient  experiencing  an  annoy- 
ing and  sometimes  a  truly  painftil  sensation,  as  if  the 
eyeball  were  forcibly  compressed  (Ophthalmodynia). 
Every  attempt  which  the  patient  himself  makes  to  move 
the  eye,  or  the  surgeon  to  push  it  out  of  the  position 
wliich  it  has  assumed,  is  unavailing  and  excessively 
painful.  The  eyelids  are  either  painfully  shut,  or  in- 
capable of  being  shut  at  all ;  the  eyesight  is  very  weak, 
but  seldom  quite  impeded ;  and  at  the  termination  of 
each  attack  vision  returns,  though  every  paroxysm 
leaves  it  more  and  more  debilitated,  until  at  length  the 
spasmodic  attacks  of  blindness  frequently  occurring, 
and  lasting  a  lone  while,  it  is  entirely  lost.  But  when 
the  disorder  has  acquired  its  utmost  degree,  the  eye 
always  still  retains  the  power  of  discerning  the  light, 
and  it  seldom  happens  that  vision  is  abolished  by  the 
first  or  second  attack.  It  is  different  with  respect  to 
the  characteristic  phenomena  of  this  amaurosis,  in 
hysterical  or  hypochondriacal  patients,  especially  when 
often  affected  with  spasms,  before,  during,  or  after 
which  the  impairment  of  sight  originates  ;  for  though 
the  pupil  may  continue  quite  clear,  it  cannot  escape  the 
notice  of  an  attentive  observer,  that,  together  with  a 
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oupil  of  diminished  diameter,  there  exists  a  peculiar 
motion  of  the  iris,  a  constant  fluttering  of  it  between 
expansion  and  contraction,  technically  called  hippus 
pupillset,  This  convulsive  state  of  the  iris  is  mostly 
accompanied  with  a  similar  affection  of  the  eyelids, 
namely,  with  an  involuntary  blinking  (nictitatio),  and 
not  unfVequently  with  an  involuntary  pendulum-like 
rolling  of  the  eyeball  (nistagmus).  In  these  patients 
the  amaurotic  injury  of  sight  hardly  ever  proceeds  di- 
rectly to  complete  blindness,  but  more  commonly  re- 
mains as  a  weakness  of  vision,  characterized  during 
the  rest  of  life  by  ceaseless  oscillations  of  the  eyeball, 
aversion  to  hght,  and  frequent  sensations  as  if  there 
were  shining  fiery  objects  before  the  eyes. 

This  case  of  symptomatic  amaurosis  is  distinguished 
by  an  untroubled,  but  very  expanded  pupil ;  considera- 
ble diminution  of  the  motion  of  the  iris ;  a  dilated  state 
of  the  pupil,  even  under  the  stimulus  of  the  strongest 
light,  and  tremulous  motions  of  the  eyeball,  which  con- 
tinue during  life,  after  the  epilepsy  and  amaurosis  are 
cured ;  and  the  case  is  farther  characterized  by  ambly- 
opia, wliich  rarely  increases  to  complete  blindness. 

According  to  Beer,  the  amaurosis  connected  with 
convulsions  is  most  frequent  in  children.  The  first 
and  most  prominent  symptom  of  this  incomplete  or 
complete  amaurosis  consists  in  an  extremely  violent 
convulsive  rotation  of  the  eyeball,  especially  upwards, 
not  unfrequently  attended  with  the  most  violent  con- 
vulsive motions  of  the  eyelids.  The  pupil  is  exces- 
sively dilated,  and  scarcely  the  least  movement  of  the 
iris  is  distinguishable  on  exposing  the  eye  to  the 
strongest  light.  When  the  general  Iwitchings  are  over, 
and  only  au  amaurotic  weakness  of  sight  is  lefl,  stra- 
bismus occurs  in  both  eyes  in  various  directions,  though 
the  eyes  very  seldom  deviate  from  the  axis  of  vision  in 
the  direction  towards  the  inner  canthus.  When  the 
general  convulsions  happen  frequently,  and  are  violent 
and  of  long  duration,  the  amaurotic  weakness  of  sight 
usually  changes  into  perfect  blindness,  in  which  the 
pupil,  though  it  be  regularly  clear,  and  of  a  shining 
blackness,  is  greatly  expanded,  and  the  eyes  constantly 
retain  their  faulty  i)osition  and  pendulum-like  motion. 

With  respect  to  the  prognosis,  it  is  observed  by 
Beer,  that  even  when  merely  an  amaurotic  weakness 
remains,  the  prognosis  is  always  serious ;  but  it  is 
naturally  still  more  unfavourable,  when  the  blindness 
is  complete,  and  when  the  loss  of  sight  has  suddenly 
reciurred  after  violent  spasmodic,  epileptic,  or  convul- 
sive attacks,  without  such  attacks  themselves  ever 
returning.  Under  these  circumstances.  Beer  has  not 
hitherto  seen  more  than  two  instances  of  such  blind- 
ness partially  cured.  Generally  some  hope  of  recovery 
may  be  entertained,  when  the  amblyopia,  or  even  com- 
plete amaurosis,  begins  with  these  attacks,  but  always 
terminates  with  them,  without  leaving  any  serious  im- 
pairment of  vision.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  very  bad 
sign,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  this  symptom- 
atic amaurosis,  but  likewise  to  the  cure  of  the  original 
disease,  when  the  amaurosis  invariably  precedes  these 
attacks,  and  lasts  a  considerable  time  after  their  cessa- 
tion. As  yet,  Beer  says,  he  has  not  known  any  such 
patients  cured,  either  of  their  spasms,  epilepsy,  or  con- 
VTilsions,  much  less  of  their  blindness :  on  the  contrary, 
after  three  or  four  attacks,  perfect  amaurosis  remains, 
and  some  of  the  patients  die  in  one  of  these  paroxysms. 
As  this  amaurosis  is  me;rely  a  symptomatic  effect  of 
the  above  general  disorders,  its  removal  must  entirely 
depend  upon  the  success  with  which  their  treatment  is 
conducted.  Were  the  blindness  to  continue,  however, 
after  the  cure  of  the  original  disease,  the  surgeon  could 
do  nothing  more  than  try  an  empirical  mode  of  treat- 
ment, and  ascertain  what  good  could  be  eftected  with 
antispasmodic  and  tonic  medicines. — (Boer,  Lehre  von 
den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  500—510.) 

J i he  II m  n I. ic  a  m  mir o s /.v . 
According  to  Beer,  rheumatic  amaurosis  is  not  very 
uncommon,  and  is  so  plainly  denoted  by  certain  symn- 
toms,  that  it  cannot  well  be  mistaken  ;  namely,  a  per- 
fectly clear  pupil  wavers  in  the  mid  state  between  con- 
traction and  dilatation,  the  iris  seeming  to  be  nearly 
motionless;  thr  eyes  weep  from  the  slightest  causes, 
and  constantly  betray  more  or  less  aversion  to  light ; 
the  ca.se  is  invariably  attended  with  wandering,  irrita- 
ting pains,  Homotiincs  affecting  the  eyeball  itself,  some- 
times the  vicinity  of  the  eye,  and  in  other  instances,  the 
teeth  or  neck.    Also  when  both  eyes  arc  allecled  to- 


gether wluch  is  not  regularly  the  case,  a  cast  of  the 
eye,  which  cannot  be  called  actual  squinting,  may  be 
remarked,  and  frequently  the  motion  of  the  eyeball  is 
chiefly  obstructed  only  in  one  direction,  though  some- 
times  a  true  o])liquiiy  of  the  organ  exists  (luscitas). 
in  nearly-  every  instance  there  is  considerable  weak- 
ness of  the  levator  muscle  of  the  upper  eyelid,  and  not 
unfrequently  a  complete  blepharoplegia ;  but  total 
blindness  is  seldom  produced.  '        ^   "    '  '"'" 

According  to  Beer,  this  amaurosis,  which  is  to  be 
considered  as  chronic  rheumatism,  often  arises  from 
keeping  the  head  long  exposed  to  the  air,  aud  is  chiefly 
met  with  m  individuals  who,  while  sweatuig  profusely 
from  the  scalp  and  brow  in  warm  weather,  have  taken 
oft  their  hats,  and  remained  with  their  heads  a  lone 
while  uncovered.  As,  however,  in  warm  weather,  the 
generality  of  persons  expose  themselves  in  this  man- 
ner, and  few  are  attacked  by  amaurosis,  I  infer  that 
something  more  is  requisite  for  the  production  of  the 
disease. 

Under  certain  circumstances  the  prognosis  is  by  no 
means  unfavourable,  and  Beer  mostly  succeeded  in  ef- 
fecting a  perfect  cure,  when  the  amaurosis  was  not 
completely  formed,  and  not  of  very  long  standing,  the 
patient  had  no  tendency  to  gout,  and  when  during  the 
treatment  every  thing  likely  to  bring  on  an  attack  of 
that  disease  was  avoided. 

The  treatment  consists  not  simply  of  local  means 
which  indeed  are  always  needful,  but  likewise  of  ge- 
neral remedies.  With  regard  to  the  latter.  Beer  as- 
sures ua  that  manifold  experience  has  convinced  him 
of  the  preference  wliich  ought  to  be  given  to  the  extract 
of  guaiacum  joined  with  camphor,  and  given  alternately 
with  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha;  which 
remedies,  as  soon  as  the  wandering  pains  about  tho 
eye  and  eyebrow  begin  to  be  milder,  and  more  fixed  to 
one  part,  are  to  be  succeeded  by  the  extract  of  aconi- 
tum,  antimonial  preparations,  and  flowers  of  sulphtir. 
Externally,  the  most  powerful  operating  means  are  not 
to  be  omitted,  especially  blisters  applied  successively 
behind  the  ears,  to  the  temples,  and  ej-ebrows  ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  pain  has  completely  subsided  in  these  last 
parts,  and  is  perhaps  more  concentrated  in  the  eye, 
frictions  are  to  be  made  on  the  eyebrow  with  liniments, 
containing  at  first  a  moderate  quantity  of  opium,  and 
afterward  of  the  extractum  conii.  At  length,  when  tho 
pain  in  and  about  the  eye  is  nearly  subdued,  but  some 
degree  of  amaurotic  weakness  of  sight  is  left,  frictions 
with  naphtha  and  a  small  proportion  of  tinctura  lytta 
and  linctura  opii  will  be  found  exceedingly  beneficial. 
Afterward,  when  a  considerable  time  has  transpired 
without  the  recurrence  of  the  slightest  rheumatic  paia 
in  the  eye,  its  vicinity,  or  the  head,  but  the  eyesight  is 
not  perfectly  re-established  by  perseverance  in  the  above 
general  and  local  treatment,  and  especially  when  the  pa- 
ralytic affection  of  the  levatorof  one  or  other  of  the  upper 
eyelids  continues  (as  often  happens), galvanism  maybe 
tried,  with  the  cautions  elsewhere  premised. — (See 
Gutta  Serena.)  And  in  the  most  desperate  cases.  Beer 
approves  of  making  an  issue  in  the  depression  between 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the  mastoid  process,  and  keep- 
ing it  open  for  a  fortnight  after  the  recovery  seems 
complete. — (Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  526 — 529.) 

Traumatic  amaurosis. 
Beer  applies  the  epithet  "  traumatic"  to  such  cases  of 
amaurosis  as  are  the  consequence  of  a  considerable 
wound  of  the  eye  itself,  its  surrounding  parts,  or  the 
skull.  Here,  consequently,  is  first  arranged  the  amau- 
rosis produced  by  the  laceration  and  stretching  of  the 
branches  of  the  frontal  nerve  from  irregular  scars  about 
the  eyebrow.  Secondly,  Beer  reckons  the  amaurosis 
arising  from  external  violence  directed  in  such  a  degree 
against  the  upper  or  lower  side  of  the  orbit,  that  the 
retina  is  torn,  and  many  of  the  internal  softer  textures 
of  tho  eye  forced  out  of  their  natural  situations. 
Thirdly,  Beer  includes  every  weakness  of  sight  or  per- 
fect amaurosis,  which  is  the  result  of  such  injuries  of 
the  eyeball  itself  as  extend  to  the  retina,  so  as  cither 
violently  to  bruise  or  lacerate  it,  or  cut  or  pierce  it.  For 
the  prognosis  and  treatiiiont  of  ail  these  cases,  he  refo's 
to  his  ob.><ervations  upon  ophthalmy.  Noi  does  he  cIkhtso 
here  to  treat  of  the  perfectly  complicated  ainanrosis, 
which  is  a  direct  consequence  of  a  coup-d<!-s<)lcil,  be- 
cause it  never  happens  unpreceded  by  a  violent  general 
inflammation  of  the  eyeball,  and  tlieroforo  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  eflect  both  of  the  injury  aud  tho  inilam 
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mation  together;  but  which,  like  the  symptomatic 
amaurosis,  following  common  and  genuine  internal 
ophthalmy,  may  be  easily  known  by  the  total  insensi- 
bility to  light,  and  the  evident  changes  in  the  texture 
and  shape  of  the  eye ;  and  is  quite  as  incurable  as  the 
other  example  to  which  we  have  alluded.— (Lehre  von 
den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  542.) 

Gouty  amaurosis. 
According  to  Mr.  Travers,  gout  attacks  the  eye 
through  the  medium  of  the  stomach.  "Vomiting  occurs 
Avith  pain  in  that  organ,  on  the  subsidence  of  an  in- 
flammation in  the  extremities,  and  is  succeeded  by  vio- 
lent pain  in  the  head.  The  loss  of  sight,  he  adds,  is 
sndden  and  permanent. — (Synopsis,  &c.  p.  163.)  The 
gouty  amaurosis  described  by  Beer,  is  perhaps  badly 
named ;  at  all  events,  there  are  some  circumstances  in 
its  history  which  must  create  doubts  on  the  subject. 
Gouty  amaurosis,  he  says,  has  two  forms  :  the  first  is 
characterized  by  a  very  considerable  dilatation  and  an- 
gular displacement  of  the  pupillary  edge  of  the  iris 
towards  the  canthi ;  a  continually  increasing  slowness 
in  the  movements  of  the  iris,  and  final  immobility  of 
this  organ ;  an  actual  change  of  colour  at  both  its  cir- 
cles; a  dull,  glassy  blackness  of  the  pupil,  and  even  a 
tarnish  in  the  lustre  of  the  cornea ;  an  alternate  ap- 
pearance of  the  gray  and  black  cloudy  substances  de- 
scribed in  the  account  of  the  general  symptoms  of 
amaurosis,  which  effect  lasts  while  the  patient  is  not 
totally  blind.  The  disorder  is  farther  indicated  by  a 
fleeting,  wandering,  irritating,  yet  not  very  severe  pain, 
all  about  the  vicinity  of  the  eye  ;  a  manifest  tendency 
to  a  varicose  enlargement  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
conjunctiva  and  sclerotica ;  a  transient  melioration  of 
sight  after  meals,  or  any  accidental  excitement  or  sti- 
mulus ;  a  considerable  temporary  decrease  of  it  after  the 
operation  of  any  causes  which  depress  the  spirits ;  the 
excessively  slow  formation  of  the  disease,  for  which 
several  years  are  usually  required ;  and  lastly,  by  the 
nature  of  the  patient's  constitution.  For,  in  general, 
this  amaurosis  (if  we  are  to  believe  Beer)  always  at- 
tacks both  eyes  at  once,  and  is  confined  to  dark-eyed 
and  very  irritable,  slender,  weak,  maiden  females,  who 
either  have  suflTered  from  scrofula  in  their  childhood, 
or  from  severe  acute  or  chronic  diseases  at  a  later  pe- 
riod of  their  lives ;  who  are  not  yet  far  advanced  in 
years ;  and  whose  menses  have  never  been  very  irre- 
gular though  profuse. 

It  is  remarked  by  Beer,  that  although  the  second 
form  of  gouty  amaurosis  makes  its  attack  upon  males 
as  well  as  females,  the  latter,  on  the  whole,  are  most 
frequently  affected,  particularly  about  the  period  when 
the  menses  cease.  This  amaurosis,  which  is  seldom 
formed  quickly,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  few  weeks  or  months, 
but  mostly  requires  years  for  its  production,  begins 
With  cloudy,  indistinct  vision ;  an  appearance  of  dif- 
ferent colours  before  the  eyes ;  and  a  peculiar  sensation, 
as  if  insects  were  crawling  over  the  skin  around  the 
eye.  The  pupil  becomes  manifestly  dilated,  and  pre- 
sents a  dull  greenish-gray  colour,  which,  however,  is 
easily  distinguished  from  the  colour  seen  behind  the 
pupil  in  the  amaurotic  cat-eye,  and  plainly  depends 
upon  some  defect  in  the  vitreous  humour  (glaucoma). 
Also  the  iris,  the  pupillary  edge  of  which  is  drawn 
towards  both  angles  of  the  eye,  as  in  the  first  fonn  of 
the  disorder,  undergoes  an  obvious  change  of  colour, 
first  at  its  less  circle,  which  becomes  of  an  uncom- 
monly dark  hue,  and  then  at  its  greater  circle.  The 
alteration  of  colour  here  spoken  of  certainly  proceeds 
from  a  general  varicose  state  of  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  eye,  which  affection  daily  augments,  and  is  at- 
tended with  vehement  pain  in  ttie  organ  and  surround- 
ing parts,  or  even  in  the  whole  head,  or  one  side  of  it, 
whether  the  blindness  attack  one  or  both  eyes  together. 
This  violent  pain,  hovv-ever,  which  is  such  as  often  to 
distract  the  patient,  is  unsteady  and  irregular,  being 
immediately  aggravated  by  every  violent  mental  emo- 
tion, whether  of  the  exalting  or  depressing  kind,  every 
sudden  and  considerable  change  of  temperature,  every 
quick  accession  of  wet  cold  weather,  or  when  the  pa- 
lient  stays  only  for  a  short  time  near  a  very  heated  fire- 
place, lies  on  feather  pillows  with  the  affected  eye  rest- 
ing upon  them,  or  covered  with  flannel,  or  he  has  been 
eating  any  indigestible  food.  These  attacks  of  pain 
subside  without  any  medical  assistance,  in  the  dry, 
Avarm  season  of  the  year,  and  in  a  mild,  not  too  hot,  cli-  I 
mate  are  often  kept  oft'  for  several  years.    Upon  every  I 


such  attack  the  glaucoma  becomes  more  evident,  the 
pupil  larger  and  more  angular,  and  the  eyesight  per- 
ceptibly weaker.  At  length,  during  one  of  these  paiU'i 
ful  exacerbations,  vision  is  completely  abolished,  no^ 
the  least  sensibility  to  light  remaining ;  and  the  pupil-i 
lary  edge  of  the  iris,  together  with  the  less  circle  of 
the  same  organ,  then  entirely  disappears,  being  inverted 
towards  the  lens.  The  cirsophthalmia  also  gets  sq 
much  worse,  that  the  sclerotica  acquires  a  smutty,  gray- 
ish-blue colour;  and  at  length  the  bluish  windings  of 
vessels  may  be  noticed  at  various  points,  particularly 
about  the  place  where  the  tendons  of  the  muscles  are 
affixed.  Afterward  the  green,  or  what  may  be  more 
properly  called  the  glaucomatous  cataract,  is  manifestly 
developed,  and  the  eye  then  generally  wastes  under 
the  most  violent  attacks  of  pain.  The  light  which  th^; 
patient  always  thinks  he  sees,  but  which,  according  to 
Beer,  is  produced  of  a  reddish  or  bluish  colour  in  the 
interior  of  the  eye,  like  galvanism,  keeps  up  the  hopei 
of  recovery;  but  all  consciousness  of  this  luminous i 
appearance  ceases  as  soon  as  the  eye  begins  to  waste. 
The  first  degree  of  gouty  amaurosis  readily  changes 
to  the  second,  especially  in  persons  who  are  getting  into 
years,  or  are  near  the  period  of  life  when  menstruation; 
terminates. 

According  to  Beer,  the  apothecary's  magaiines  con- 
tain no  remedies  which  are  adequate  to  the  cure  of  the 
first  form  of  this  amaurosis.  A  total  change  of  the 
whole  constitution  would  be  requisite,  ere  success 
could  be  expected,  and  such  change  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  physic  to  accomplish.  In  one  single  exam* 
pie  Beer  succeeded  in  checking  the  disease,  by  per- 
suading the  patient  to  observe  a  strict  regimen,  not  a< 
grain  of  medicine  being  given ;  but  the  patient  still  re-j 
mains  weak-sighted,  though  various  medicines  hav© 
latterly  been  tried. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  second  form  of; 
gouty  amaurosis,  Beer  observes  that  it  should  be  like 
that  of  gouty  iritis.  In  particular,  attention  must  be! 
paid  to  the  attacks  of  pain,  and  palliative  means  adopt- 
ed. The  patient  should  not  lie  upon  feather  beds,  nor 
especially  feather  pillows,  but  only  employ  articles  of 
this  kind  which  are  stuffed  with  horse-hair.  NeitheX! 
must  he  expose  himself  to  an  atmosphere  which  is  at 
the  same  time  both  cold  and  damp ;  and  if  he  cannot 
altogether  take  care  of  himself  in  this  respect,  at  all 
events  let  him  keep  his  head  and  feet  warm  and  dry  j! 
shun  every  thing  which  tends  to  impede  the  functionaii 
of  the  skin ;  and  avoid  pork-meat,  every  thing  cooked 
with  hogs'  lard,  and  all  acid  and  salt  dishes,  like  her- 
rings. With  what  are  usually  considered  as  gout  me-^ 
dicines,  the  practitioners  should  act  very  circumspectly ; 
and,  as  in  gouty  iritis,  he  should  pay  close  attention  tO| 
the  state  of  the  constitution,  rather  seeking  to  affor  * 
relief  by  means  of  a  well-regulated  diet,  than  by  the 
employment  of  much  physic. 

Of  the  amaurosis  occasioned  hy  Ihe  sudden  cure  of 
cutaneous  diseases,  and  of  old  ulcers  of  the  leg. 
When  this  amaurosis  assumes  its  ordinary  form. 

Beer  has  not  yet  been  able  to  remark  in  it  any  peculiar 
characteristic  sym])toms  by  which  it  can  be  effectually 
distinguished  from  the  second  form  of  gouty  amaurosis, 
excepting,  first,  that  it  originates  and  increases  very 
suddenly,  while  the  true  arthritic  amaurosis  is  a  long 
time,  and  for  the  most  part  several  years,  in  forming. 
Secondly,  that  at  its  commencement  it  is  never  at- 
tended with  violent  pain  in  the  eyes  or  head.  Hence, 
the  diagnosis  will  depend  very  materially  upon  a  cor- 
rect recollection  of  circumstances.  But,  according  tO' 
Beer,  there  are  some  cases  in  which,  besides  the  com^ 
plete  blindness,  unattended  with  the  slightest  power 
of  perceiving  light,  there  is  no  characteristic  symptom, 
but  extraordinary  enlargement  of  the  pupil,  total  im- 
mobility of  the  iris,  and  an  inanimate  projection  of 
the  eye. 

Respecting  the  causes  of  this  amaurosis.  Beer  says 
that  he  has  nothing  important  to  offer.  He  owns  that, 
after  the  sudden  cure  of  certain  cutaneous  diseases, 
and  of  old  ulcers  of  the  legs,  an  amaurotic  blindness 
does  not  always  ensue  ;  and  he  believes  that  the  reason 
why  the  bad  effects  take  place  in  other  organs,  some- 
times the  brain,  the  lungs,  or  the  bowels,  <fcc.,  may  pro- 
bably depend  upon  this  or  that  organ  happening  to  b* 
most  predisposed  to  disease.  Here  the  discerning 
reader  will  not  re(}uire  me  to  point  out  to  him  that  such 
a  mode  of  accounting  for  things  is  entirely  hypothetical^ 
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and  destitute  of  proof:  it  is  indeed  so  convenient  a  sort 
of  explanation  that  it  admits  of  being  extended  to  all 
diseases  without  exception.  If  we  are  to  believe  Beer, 
the  prognosis  is  very  uncertain,  and  in  many  cases 
liighly  unfavourable;  first,  because  an  organic  part, 
namely,  the  optic  nerve,  is  directly  affected,  which,  by 
the  operation  of  external  and  internal  causes,  is  soon 
rendered  unfit  for  the  performance  of  its  functions. 
Secondly,  because  in  the  majority  of  examples  impor- 
tant changes  immediately  take  place  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  whole  eye,  which  are  particularly  difficult 
of  removal  when  the  nervous  textures  are  affected. 
Thirdly,  because  it  is  impossible  to  know  whether  mor- 
bid changes  may  not  already  exist  in  the  retina  or 
course  of  the  optic  nerve. 

In  the  treatment.  Beer,  who  places  implicit  reliance 
upon  the  above  statement  of  causes,  is  an  advocate  for 
reproducing  as  quickly  as  possible  the  original  disease  ; 
and  if  that  cannot  be  done,  he  thinks  some  artificial 
disease  should  be  formed  In  lieu  of  it.  For  these  pur- 
poses, he  often  employs  blisters  and  friction  with  anti- 
monial  ointment.  His  treatment,  where  amaurosis 
happens  to  follow  the  cure  of  itch,  seems  very  ob- 
jectionable, as  it  consists  in  inoculating  the  poor  patient 
again  with  psoric  infection,  as  if  it  were  not  more  to- 
lerable to  remain  blind  than  live  perpetually  scourged 
with  the  other  disorder;  for  the  professor's  theory 
leaves  us  uninformed  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  patient  whose  sight  is  restored  by  this  expedient 
could  ever  venture  to  have  a  sound  skin  again  without 
the  risk  of  a  fresh  attack  upon  his  eyes.  But  it  seems, 
even  from  Beer's  account,  that  the  patient's  subjecting 
himself  to  the  itch  will  not  always  cure  his  eyes  ;  for, 
says  he,  when  this  method  fails,  friction  with  antimo- 
nial  ointment  should  be  tried. 

When  amaurosis  follows  the  healing  of  old  sores. 
Beer  recommends  the  formation  of  them  again,  by 
applying  to  the  cicatrix  strong  mustard  cataplasms, 
and  the  muriate  of  soda ;  and  if  the  new  ulcers  can- 
not be  made  to  discharge  properly,  he  praises  the  appli- 
cation of  issues  to  the  calves  of  the  legs,  and,  in  urgent 
cases,  to  the  thighs.  These  plans  are  to  be  aided  by 
such  medicines  as  act  specifically  upon  the  skin,  like 
antimonials,  especially  the  sulphur  auratum  antimonii. 
Beer  also  speaks  favourably  of  sulphur  baths  ;  and  in 
cases  complicated  with  debility,  administers  tonics, 
particularly  the  calamus  aromaticus  and  bark. — (See 
Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  556—563.) 

Of  the  sympathetic  amaurosis  in  lying-in  women,  from 
'  suppression  of  the  secretion  of  milk. 
This  case  is  set  down  by  Beer  as  one  of  the  most 
uncommon  varieties  of  amaurosis.  It  comes  on  rapidly, 
after  sudden  stoppage  of  the  secretion  and  excretion  of 
the  milk,  with  violent  headache,  concentrated  about  the 
forehead  and  eyebrows ;  troublesome  luminous  appear- 
ances ;  an  inconsiderable  dilatation  of  the  pupil ;  and 
scarcely  any  perceptible  irregularity  in  the  pupillary 
edge  of  the  iris,  which  is  quite  motionless,  somewhat 
altered  in  colour,  and  swollen.  The  disease  is  also 
accompanied  with  great  aversion  to  light ;  a  palpable 
turgescence  of  all  the  blood-vessels  of  the  conjunctiva; 
a  slight  turbidness  of  the  transparent  media  of  the  eye  ; 
and,  at  first,  with  a  mere  weakness  of  sight,  wiiich,  in 
the  end,  suddenly  changes  into  complete  amaurotic 
blindness.  The  breasts,  which  before  the  attack  were 
ftill  of  milk,  are  now  empty,  and  hang  down  like  bags, 
but  are  quite  free  from  pain. 

From  the  few  cases  which  Beer  liad  seen,  he  inferred, 
that  the  prognosis  is  always  unfavourable  when  the 
blindness  is  complete,  and  particularly  when  there  is  a 
manifest  diseased  change  in  the  transparent  parts  of  the 
eye;  for,  in  the  latter  case,  he  has  known  patients 
remain  perfectly  blind,  though  the  secretion  of  milk 
had  been  most  successfully  and  expeditiously  re-esta- 
blished. In  one  instance,  the  remedies  applied  to  the 
breast,  instead  of  reproducing  the  secretion  of  milk, 
excited  in  the  part  a  painful  infiammation  and  abscess, 
during  which  the  weakness  of  sight  subsided,  though 
it  was  very  considerable. 

In  considering  other  analogous  ca.ses  of  amaurosis, 
enough  has  already  been  said  concerning  the  first  and 
most  important  indication,  namely ,  the  re-establishment 
fif  the  action  which  is  obstructed;  and  here  the  only 
question  is,  about  the  manner  in  which  that  object  can 
ue  most  expeditiously  and  safely  effected.  For,  says 
Beer,  it  should  be  distinctly  understood,  that  the  pre- 


vention of  a  complete  amaurotic  blindness  eseentially 
depends,  not  only  upon  the  renewal  of  the  secretioii 
from  the  breasts,  but  upon  this  change  being  made 
without  delay.  The  remedies  which  Beer  has  found 
most  effectual  for  this  purpose  are  warm  poultices 
applied  to  the  breasts,  and  at  first  composed  of  simple 
emollients,  and  afterward  of  more  stimulating  ingre- 
dients, such  as  hemlock,  chamomile  flowers,  ice.  When 
the  breasts  have  more  of  a  leucophlegmatic  appearance, 
than  that  indicative  of  a  fulness  of  the  mammary 
gland,  and  disposition  to  a  renewal  of  the  milk  secre- 
tion, Beer  strengthens  these  poultices  with  aromatic 
herbs,  and  applies  them  alternately  with  well-warmed 
bags,  full  of  dry  aromatic  plants,  and  sprinkled  with 
camphor.  These  last  means  are  very  useful  at  night, 
or  when  the  patient  is  asleep,  and  fresh  warm  poultices 
cannot  be  put  on  sufficiently  often.  In  the  daytime, 
the  breasts  should  be  frequently  an(f  gently  rubbed 
with  warm  flannels,  medicated  with  olibanum  and 
mastic.  This  plan  is  to  be  followed  up  until  the 
secretion  and  excretion  of  milk  are  renewed,  and  the 
amaurotic  amblyopia  has  subsided.  When  the  secretion 
either  cannot  be  restored  by  the  foregoing  means,  or 
the  eyesight  does  not  return  with  the  re-established 
secretion,  internal  remedies  must  be  tried,  especially 
arnica,  joined  with  calomel  and  camphor.  Issuen  or 
setons  should  also  be  formed,  and  kept  open  for  a  con- 
siderable time.— (.Lehrc  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  572 
—575.) 

Of  the  symptomatic  amaurosis  from  morbid  changes, 
cither  in  the  optic  nerves  and  their  sheaths,  or  in  the 
bancs  of  the  cranium,  or  the  brain  itself. 

Beer  says,  a  very  considerable  number  of  cases  of 
this  form  of  amaurosis,  which  have  fallen  under  his 
notice,  have  enabled  him,  as  it  were,  not  only  to  know 
it  at  once,  but  to  describe  its  exact  symptoms.— 1st.  Its 
formation  is  constantly  very  slow,  and  in  all  cases  the 
patient  is  not  only  completely  deprived  of  vision,  but, 
for  more  or  less  time  previously  to  his  death,  rendered 
quiteincapableof  distinguishing  light.  2dly.  A  second 
peculiar  symptom  of  this  amaurosis  consists  in  morbid 
changes  in  the  structure  of  the  eye,  which  are  at  first 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  increase  very  slowly.  3dly. 
The  amaurosis  either  originates  during  an  attack  of 
violent  headache,  winch  continues  almost  uninterrupt- 
edly until  death,  or  the  headache  does  not  come  on  until 
complete  blindness  has  taken  place ;  or  the  patient  may 
have  no  pain  whatever  either  in  his  eyes  or  liead 
4thly.  In  the  progress  of  this  amaurosis,  objects  inva- 
riably seem  to  the  patient  to  be  perverted,  disfigured,  &c. 

Symptoms  when  the  disorder  proceeds  from  disease  of 
the  optic  nerves  or  their  sheaths. 
This  case  comes  on  slowly,  and  rarely  attacks  both 
eyes  together.  It  always  commences  with  a  black 
cloud,  which  grows  more  and  more  dense,  and  with  a 
troublesome,  alarming  perversion  and  disfigurement  of 
every  object,  without  the  least  painful  sensation  in  the 
eye  or  head.  The  patient  merely  complains  of  a  slight 
sensation  of  dull  pressure  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  as 
if  the  eyeball  were  about  to  be  forced  from  its  socket, 
of  which  displacement,  however,  there  is  not  yet  the 
smallest  appearance.  In  the  very  beginning  of  the 
disease,  the  pupil  is  already  considerably  dilated,  and 
the  pupillary  edge  of  the  motionless  iris  presents  angles 
at  several  points,  the  pupil  sometimes  representing  an 
irregular  pentagon  or  hexagon.  By  degrees,  though 
very  slowly,  a  glaucomatous  change  of  the  vitreous 
humour  ensues,  and  afterward  of  the  lens  itself;  the 
only  species  of  glaucoma  which  Beer  has  ever  noticed 
quite  unattended  with  a  varicose  affection  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  eye.  At  last,  the  glob-  of  the  eye 
becomes  perceptibly  smaller  than  natural;  but  a  com 
plete  atrophy  does  not  ensue. 

Symptoms  when  the  case  proceeds  from  disease  of  the 
skull  or  brain. 
In  this  form  of  amaurosis,  which  usually  attacks 
both  eyes  together,  or  at  least  one  very  soon  after  the 
other,  the  blindness  also  commences  very  slowly,  with 
appearances  as  if  every  object  looked  at  were  pervcrtca 
or  disfigunul.  However,  there  is  no  l)lack  cloud,  oui 
rather  an  obscurity  or  confusion  of  every  objcrt.  1  ne 
disca.se  in  this  stage  is  also  accomi)rtnied  with  Irequoni 
eiddines.s,  \ig!y  luminous  spectra,  tnid,  for  the  most  pan. 
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with  aversion  to  light,  uncommonly  lively  motions  of 
the  iris,  a  contracted  pupil,  angles  in  the  iipper  a)id 
lower  portions  of  the  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris ;  an 
evident  turgescence  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  eye, 
gradually  augmenting  with  most  violent  headache  into 
actual  cirsophthalmia ;  frequent  convulsive  motions 
of  the  eyes  and  eyelids,  and  strabismus  of  one  or  both 
eyes,  ending  in  a  true  deviation  of  one  or  both  of  these 
organs  (Vom  their  natural  positions.  Under  these  symp- 
toms, vision  is  afterward  entirely  abolished ;  and  the 
headache,  though  subject  to  remissions,  grows  so  much 
worse,  extending  back  to  the  spuie,  that  the  patient  is 
often  nearly  frantic,  and,  indeed,  after  a  time,  a  de- 
struction of  the  external  senses  happens,  followed  by 
that  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  The  first  of  the  ex- 
ternal senses  which  is  lost  is  always  the  hearing, 
•which  infirmity  is  next  followed  by  loss  of  the  smell, 
or  taste,  or  bith  these  senses  together ;  and  then  the 
memory  and  other  intellectual  powers  decline.  In  this 
stage  of  the  disorder,  the  eyeball  not  unfrequently  pro- 
trudes from  the  orbit,  a  pathognomonic  symptom,  to 
which  Beer  attaches  great  importance,  because  it  is  an 
infallible  criterion  of  a  diseased  state  of  the  bones  of 
the  orbit,  of  the  parts  which  invest  this  cavity,  and  of 
the  optic  nerve  and  dura  mater,  in  the  sella  turcica. 
In  such  cases,  complete  mania  now  usually  follows, 
and  this  sometimes  in  its  most  violent  form,  unless  the 
patient  happen  to  be  first  carried  oflT  by  paralytic  s>Tnp- 
toms;  life,  under  these  circumstances,  never  lasting 
any  considerable  time. 

As  far  as  our  external  senses  can  discover,  the  cause 
of  both  these  forms  of  amaurosis,  as  the  title  of  this 
section  specifies,  lies  in  certain  morbid  changes  in  the 
structure  of  the  optic  nerve  and  its  investments,  or  in 
diseased  alterations  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  the 
dura  mater,  and  the  brain.  But  how  these  changes 
arise,  is  not  so  easy  of  explanation.  The  morbid 
changes  in  tlie  structures  above  mentioned,  which  Beer 
had  himself  ascertained  by  dissection,  consist  in  a  real 
indiiration  of  the  optic  nerves,  and  an  adhesion  of  them 
to  their  sheaths,  while  within  the  skull  these  ash-co- 
loured, gray,  very  much  diminished  nerves  presented 
no  vestige  of  medullary  structure  even  as  far  as  their 
origin  from  the  brain.  On  the  contrary,  the  optic  tha- 
lamus presented  externally  its  natural  appearance. 
The  retina  seemed  to  have  lost  its  pulpy  matter,  was 
tough,  not  easily  torn,  and  appeared  to  consist  but  of  a 
vascular  membrane.  In  one  example,  although  both 
eyes  had  been  completely  deprived  of  sight  together, 
Beer  found  only  the  retina  and  optic  nerve  of  tlie  left 
side  in  this  state  of  atrophy  as  far  forwards  as  the  point 
of  union  in  the  sella  turcica.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
optic  nerve  of  the  right  eye  was  hard,  without  being  in 
the  least  dwindled,  and  was  closely  adherent  to  its  ex- 
ternal coverings.  Anteriorly  to  their  decussation, 
nothmg  at  all  preternatural  in  either  nerve  could  be 
discerned.  But  the  left  corpus  striatum  was  so  indu- 
rated, that  a  very  sharp,  strong  scalpel  was  required 
for  its  division,  though  in  colour  and  shape  it  was  per- 
fectly natural.  On  this  side,  also,  the  plexus  choroides 
was  entirely  wanting.  In  three  amaurotic  patients  of 
this  kind,  Beer  found  hydatids  between  the  coverings 
of  the  optic  nerve,  and  where  such  hydatids  lay,  the 
medullary  matter  seemed  to  have  been  displaced  by 
their  pressure.  With  the  utmost  care,  he  could  not 
trace  the  ophthalmic  ganglion. 

Paw  also  found  in  the  optic  nerve  a  large  hydatid, 
which  had  produced  amaurosis. — (Obs.  Anat.  llarior. 
Gbs.  2.)  In  Mr.  Heaviside's  museum,  tliere  is  a  prepa- 
ration of  the  optic  nerve  of  an  amaurotic  eye,  where  a 
tumour  of  considerable  bulk  has  grown  from  the  neu- 
rilema. — {See  Wardrop's  Essays  on  the  Morbid  Ana- 
tomy of  the  Ilummi  Eye,  vol.  2,  p.  157.}  In  this  work 
are  specified  examples  of  various  other  morbid  changes 
of  the  optic  nerve,  especially  calculous  concretions 
within  it,  the  presence  of  a  viscid,  muddy,  gray  fluid 
in  the  thickened  neurilema,  instead  of  pulp,  a  dwindUng 
of  the  nerve,  &c. 

To  the  present  description  of  cases.  Beer  refers  the 
instance  recorded  by  Haller  (Opusc.  Pathol.  Obs.  65, 
p.  172),  in  which  a  calcareous  mass  was  found  between 
the  membrane  of  Ruysch  and  the  vitreous  humour. 
According  to  Beer,  there  is  preserved  in  the  patholo- 
gical and  anatomical  museum  of  the  general  hospital 
at  Vienna,  an  eye,  distended  with  a  similar  osseous 
mass,  withoii",  ihe  capsule  of  the  lens  being  at  all 
affected.    Examples,  in  which  the  amaurotic  blindness 


arose  from  abscesses  in  the  brain,  are  reported  by  Bal- 
lonius  (Paradigmata  Hist.  1),  by  Pelargus  (Med. 
Jahrg.  3,  p.  198),  Peyronie  (M^m.  de  I'Acad.  Royalede 
Chir.  1,  p.  212),  Schaarschmid  (Berlin  Nachrichte, 
1740.  No.  26),  Langenbeck  iNeue  Bibl.  1,  p.  61),  and 
I\Ir.  Travers  (Synopsis,  p.  143).  The  latter  author  has 
recorded  an  instance  in  which  a  firm  lardacco 
tumour,  of  the  size  of  a  garden  bean,  situated  on 
same  side  as  the  blindness,  compressed  the  optic  l 
glion  and  nerve  at  its  origin  from  it.— (Synopsis, 
151.)  I  have  seen  a  case  of  amaurosis,  in  which' 
tumour  as  large  as  a  middling-sized  apple  wasfound  f 
the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  attended  with  protrusio 
of  the  eye,  and  vast  destruction  of  the  bones.  Mr. 
Travers  has  seen  amaurosis  produced  by  a  medullary 
fungus  of  the  brain.  A  case,  occasioned  by  disease  of 
the  thalamus,  is  related  by  Villeneuve  (Journ.  de  Med. 
continue,  1811,  F^vr.  p.  98) ;  another,  of  a  tumour  of 
the  thalamus  on  the  same  side  as  the  blindness,  is 
recorded  by  Ford  (Med.  Commun.  vol.  1,  No.  4) ;  and 
other  swellings  in  various  parts  of  the  brain  are  de- 
scribed in  Ephem.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec.  3,  Ann.  9,  and  10,  Obs. 
253 ;  De  Haen's  Ratio  Medendi,  P.  6,  p.  271 ;  Journ. 
des  Savans,  1697 ;  Muzell's  Wahrnehm.  2,  No.  13 ; 
Plater,  Obs.  lib.  1,  p.  108;  Thomann,  Annalen  fur  1800, 
p.  400,  &c.  On  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  beg  leave 
to  refer  also  particularly  to  my  friend  Mr.  Wardrop's 
valuable  Essays  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Eye,  vol.  2,  p.  174,  «fcc. 

The  morbid  alterations  of  the  bones  of  the  cavity  of 
the  skull  mostly  happen  at  its  basis,  and  not  only  may 
caries  take  place,  but  still  more  frequently  exostoses 
of  various  forms,  which  are  sometimes  so  small  that 
they  are  first  detected  by  the  bone  giving  the  feel  of  a 
rough  grater.  At  the  same  time  they  are  so  sharp, 
that  if  the  finger  be  passed  rudely  over  them,  it  will  be 
painfully  hurt.  In  these  cases  the  bones  of  the  cavity 
of  the  skull  are  always  found  extremely  thin ;  the  diploe 
is  almost  entirely  wanting,  and  the  parietcs  of  the 
orbit  are  preternaturally  diaphanous,  and  in  some  places 
imperfect.  Beer  speaks  of  a  lady's  skull  who  had  b«en 
completely  bhnd,  and  for  some  weeks  previously  to 
her  death  insensible,  in  which  instance  scarcely  any 
part  of  the  cavity  of  the  skull  could  be  carelessly 
touched  without  risk  of  scratching  the  fingers  with 
spiculae.  Once  in  an  amaurotic  boy,  who  for  a  short 
time  before  his  death  was  so  insane  that  he  used  to  de- 
vour his  own  excrement,  Beer  found  at  the  side  of  the 
sella  turcica  a  long  considerable  spicula,  which  passed 
directly  through  the  optic  nerves  at  the  place  of  their 
decussation.  A  case  of  amaurosis  produced  by  a  spi- 
cula of  bone  uijuring  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain  is 
related  by  Anderson. — (See  Trans,  of  the  Society  of. 
Edinb.  vol.  2.)  Sometimes  the  ethmoid  bone  has  been 
found  carious  (Ballonius,  Paradigmata,  No.  7) ;  some- 
times other  parts  of  the  cranium.— (Mursinna,  Beobacht. 
1,  No.  6 ;  Schmucker,  Vermischte  Schrift.  2,  p  12.) 
Nor  is  it  unfrequent  to  find  the  medullary  substance  of 
the  brain  itself  as  soft  as  pap,  while  the  cortical  sub- 
stance is  full  of  blood-vessels,  and  unusually  firm,  the 
convolutions  being  hardly  distinguishable. 

Many  of  the  causes  of  amaurosis  are  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  render  the  disease  totally  incurable.  Of  this 
description  is  ftingus  haematodes,  in  which  the  struc- 
ture of  the  retina  and  optic  ners'e  is  changed  in  a  re- 
markable manner,  the  whole  cavity  of  the  eyeball  be- 
coming filled  with  a  substance  resembling  medullary 
matter,  and  the  optic  nerve  changed  in  its  form,  colour, 
and  structure. — (See  Wardrop's  Essays  on  the  Morbid 
Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye,  vol.  2,  p.  156,  8vo.  lond. 
1818.) 

On  the  authority  of  Ecker,  one  case  is  upon  record, 
where  the  cause  of  amaurosis  depended  upon  an  anea- 
rism  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina.— (Pinel,  Noso 
graphic  Philos.  vol.  2,  p.  122.) 

In  another  instance  the  macula  lutea,  which  is  natu 
rally  a  yellow  spot  near  the  centre  of  the  retina,  was 
found  black.— (Mem.  de  la  Socittc  Mi-d.  d'EmuIation, 
an  1798.) 

Bonetus,  in  his  Sepulchretum  Anatomicum,  lib.  I, 
sect.  18,  describes  various  cases  which  were  quite  in- 
curable :  after  death  the  blindness  in  one  instance  was 
found  to  be  occasioned  by  an  encysted  tumour,  weigh- 
ing fourteen  drachms,  situated  in  the  substance  of  the 
cerebrum,  and  pressing  on  the  optic  nerves  near  their 
origin.  In  the  second,  the  blindness  was  produced  by 
a  cyst  containing  water  and  lodged  on  the  optic  nerves 
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where  they  unite.  In  the  third,  it  arose  from  a  caries 
of  the  OS  ftrontis,  and  a  consoquent  alteration  iu  the 
figure  of  the  optic  foramina.  In  a  fourth,  the  cause  of 
the  disease  was  a  nialtbrmalion  of  the  optic  nerves 
themselves.  In  some  of  the  instances  in  whicli  no 
apparent  alteration  can  be  discovered  in  the  optic  nerve, 
the  late  Mr.  Ware  conjectured  that  a  dilatation  of  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  circulus  arteriosus  may  bo  the 
cause  of  the  affection.  The  circulus  arteriosus  is  an 
arterial  circle,  surrounding  the  sella  turcica,  formed  by 
the  carotid  arteries  on  each  side,  branches  passing  from 
them  to  meet  each  other  before,  and  other  branches 
passing  backwards  to  meet  branches  from  the  basilary 
artery  behind.  The  anterior  part  of  the  circulus  arte- 
riosus lies  directly  over,  crosses,  and  is  in  contact  with 
the  optic  nerves,  and  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  ante- 
rior branches  lie  over  the  optic  nerves,  the  posterior 
ones  lie  over  the  nervi  motores  oculorum.  Hence  Mr. 
Ware  attempted  to  refer  the  amaurosis  itself,  and  the 
paralytic  affection  of  the  eyelids  and  muscles  of  the 
eye,  sometimes  attendant  on  the  complaint,  to  a  dilata- 
tion of  the  anterior  and  po.sterior  branches  of  the  circu- 
lus arteriosus.  The  frequently  diseased  state  of  the 
trunk  or  small  branches  of  the  carotid  arteries  at  the 
side  of  the  sella  turcica  is  noticed  by  Dr.  Baillie  in  his 
useful  work  on  Morbid  Anatomy,  and,  he  says,  the 
same  sort  of  diseased  structure  is  also  found  in  the  ba- 
silary artery  and  its  branches. — .See  Ware's  Chir.  Obs. 
on  the  Eye.) 

In  18-26,  M.  Magendie  related  to  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences  various  facts  exemplifying  the  remarkable 
influence  of  the  fifth  nerves  over  all  the  senses ;  and  with 
respect  to  the  sense  of  sight,  he  finds  that  the  action  of 
the  eyeball  and  optic  nerve  cease  immediately  they  are 
completely  deprived  of  the  influence  of  those  nerves. 
Thus  a  state  of  the  eye  is  produced  that  has  the  greatest 
analogy  to  amaurosis.  Indeed,  when  the  fifth  nerves 
are  divided  in  an  animal,  it  is  instantly  berefl  of  sight 
on  the  side  on  which  the  nerve  has  been  cut,  notwith- 
standing the  eye  retains  at  the  moment  all  the  physical 
conditions  necessary  for  visioa  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  the  fifth  nerves  perform  the  func- 
tion usually  referred  to  the  optic  ones.  To  perceive 
the  light,  and  to  see,  as  Magendie  remarks,  are,  expe- 
rimentally speaking,  two  different  things.  An  animal 
whose  fifth  nerves  have  been  divided  does  not  see, 
neither  is  it  conscious  of  the  daylight  or  of  the  strongest 
artificial  light ;  yet  it  decidedly  perceives  the  impression 
of  the  rays  of  the  sun  when  they  fall  directly  on  the  eye. 
Hence  a  healthy,  sound  condition  of  the  optic  nerve 
on  the  one  part,  and  of  the  fifth  nerve  on  the  other,  is 
essential  to  perfect  vision ;  and  M.  Magendie  therefore 
deems  it  highly  probable  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
amaurosis ,  one  depending  on  a  particular  affection  of 
the  optic  nerve  and  retina;  the  other  on  disease  of 
ne  fifth  nerve,  and  the  defect  of  its  influence  on  the 
organ  of  vision.  These  reflections  led  him  to  make 
trial  of  a  combination  of  acupuncture  and  galvanism 
for  the  cure  of  certain  cases  of  amaurosis.  Thus  in 
one  case,  having  introduced  one  needle  into  the  frontal 
nerve,  and  another  into  the  upper  maxillary,  he  brought 
the  needles  into  repeated  contact  with  the  two  poles  of 
a  Voltaic  pile.  In  a  fortnight  the  patient  had  received 
considerable  benefit  from  the  plan.  Other  facts  are 
also  recorded  in  favour  of  this  treatment. — (See  Joum. 
Exp6r.  de  PhysioL  t.  6,  p.  156  et  seq.) 

1j.  Ilei.iter,  ^ipulogia  et  uberior  Illustratio  Systcma- 
tissuidn  CataractdjCrlaucoinate^et^iuaiirosi,  l^mo.  Jil- 
torf.  1717.  J.  B.  O.  iEhme,  de  Amauvosi,  4to.  Lips.  1748, 
in  Hnllcri  Di.tp.  Chir.  2,  265.  Jos.  fVarner,  Descrip- 
tion of ,  Human  Eye,  and  Diseases,  8lw.  Land.  1754. 
Trnka  de  KrzowitZy  Historia  Jlmauroscos,  8vo.  Vin- 
dob,  1781.  Gius.  Flajani,  Collezione  d'Osservaz. 
«Sc.  t.  4, p.  173,  187,  8i-o.  Jioma,  1803.  D.  G.  Kieser, 
UebcT  die  Ji^atur,  Ursachen,  Kr.nnznichcn  mid  Ileilung 
dcs  scliwarze  Slaars,8i;o.  Gdtt,  1811.  Lavgenbeck, 
JVcuc  liibl.  fiir  die  Chirurgie,  b.l,  Hanover,  1815. 
J.  Beer,  /.thre  von  den  Augenkrankhciten,  b.  2,  8iw. 
JVien,  1817.  .fames  Wardrop,  Essays  on  the  Morbid 
Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye,  vol.  2,  8vo.  Land.  1818. 
The  two  latter  books  arc  works  of  the  highest  merit ; 
and  as  we  have  no  translation  of  the  first,  I  have 
thrown  a  good  deal  of  the  information  which  it  con 
tains  on  amaurosis,  into  the  present  edition.  B.  A. 
fVinkler,  De  Atnaurosi,  12/no,  Berol.  1813.  yer- 
mischte  Chirurgische  Snhriften  von  J.  L.  Schmucker, 
b  2,  Berlin,  ed.  2,  1736.     Remarks  on  Ophthalmy,  .?r. 
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by  James  Ware.  Inquiry  into  the  carucs  preventing 
success  in  the  extraction  of  the  Cataract,  <^c.  by  the 
same.  Osservaziovi  sulle  Malattie  degli  Occhi  di  A . 
Scarpa,  Venez.  1802.  This  book  has  gone  through 
many  editions  in  Italy.  The  last,  which  is  much  im- 
proved, has  been  well  translated  by  Mr.  Briggs.  W 
Hey,  in  Practical  Observations  in  Surgery,''and  Med. 
Obs.  and  Inquiries,  vol.  5.  Schmucker' s  Wahrneh- 
mungen,  b.  1,  p.  273.  Richter's  Anfangsirriinde  der 
IVundarzneykunsl,  b.  3.  Frick  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  by  Welbank,  8no.  Lond.ed.  2,  1826.  Some  scat 
tered  remarks  in  the  posthumous  work  on  the  Diseases 
of  the  Eye,  of  the  late  J.  C.  Saunders,  Src.  De  Wen- 
zel,  Manuel  de  V  Oculiste,  ou  Dictionaire  Ophthalmolo- 
gique,  8vo.  Paris,  1808.  J.  Stevenson,  On  the  JVature, 
ire.  of  the  different  Species  of  Amaurosis,  Svo.  182l'. 
B.  Tracers' s  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  4-c. 
9do.  Lojid.  1820.  Also  Lawrence's  Lectures  on  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye,  the  republication  of  which  in  a  sepa- 
rate form,  with  references  to  the  best  works  and  autho- 
rities, would  make  one  of  the  most  useful  books  on  the 
.subject. 

Many  additional  observations,  connected  with  the 
subject  of  amaurosis,  will  be  found  in  the  articles  Cata- 
ract, Diplopia,  Fungus  Haematodes,  Gutta  Serena,  He- 
meralopia,  Hemiopia,  Nyctalopia,  Sight,  Defects  of,  &c. 

AMBE,  (From  d>6'j7,  the  projecting  edge  of  a  rock.) 
An  old  chirurgical  machine  for  reducing  dislocations 
of  the  shoulder,  and  so  called  because  its  extremity 
projects  like  the  prominence  of  a  rock.  Its  invention  is 
referred  to  Hippocrates.  The  ambe  is  the  most  ancient 
mechanical  contrivance  for  the  above  purpose ;  but  it 
is  not  at  present  employed.  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  met  with  in  the  richest  cabinets  of  surgical  appara 
tus.  It  is  composed  of  a  piece  of  wood,  rising  vertically 
from  a  pedestal.  With  the  vertical  piece  is  articulated, 
after  the  manner  of  a  hinge,  a  horizontal  piece,  with  n 
gutter  formed  in  it,  in  which  the  luxated  limb  is  laid 
and  secured  with  straps.  The  patient  places  himself 
on  one  side  of  the  machine ;  his  arm  is  extended  in  tim 
gutter  and  secured ;  the  angle  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  ascending  piece  and  by  the  horizontal  branch  i.s 
lodged  in  the  armpit,  and  then  the  horizontal  branch  is 
depressed.  In  this  way  extension  is  made,  while  the  ver- 
tical part  makes  counter-extension,  and  its  superior 
part  tends  to  force  the  head  of  the  humerus  into  the 
articular  cavity.  But  there  is  nothing  to  fix  the  sca- 
pula, and  the  compression  made  by  the  superior  por- 
tion of  the  vertical  piece  of  the  machine  tends  to  force 
the  head  of  the  humerus  into  the  glenoid  cavity,  before 
it  is  well  disengaged  by  the  extension. — (See  Boyer  on 
Diseases  of  the  Bones,  vol.  2.) 

AMBLYOPIA.  (From  diASXiig,  dull,  and  w^',  the 
eye.)  Hippocrates  means  by  this  word,  in  his  Aph. 
31,  Sect.  3,  the  dimness  of  sight  to  which  old  people  are 
subject.  Modern  writers  generally  imderstand  by  am- 
blyopia incomplete  amaurosis,  or  the  weakness  of 
sight  attending  certain  stages  and  forms  of  this  disorder. 

AMMONIA  MURIAS.  AMMONIA  MURIATA.  Sal 
ammoniac.  Its  chief  use  in  surgery  is  as  an  external 
discutient  application. — (See  Lotio  Ammon.  Muriate; 
cum  Aceto.) 

Mr.  Justamond  recommends  the  following  applica- 
tion to  milk  abscesses:  1^.  Ammonite  muriatae  5J- 
Spiritus  roris  marini  Ibj.  Misce.  Linen  rags  are  Ui 
be  wet  with  the  remedy,  and  kept  continually  applied 
to  the  part  affected. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  utility  of  this  lotion 
in  dispersing  the  induration  left  after  mammary  ab- 
scesses ;  but  while  these  cases  are  accompanied  with 
much  pain,  tension,  and  inflammation,  emollient  foment- 
ations and  poultices  are  to  be  i)referred. 

If  muriate  of  ammonia  be  mixed  with  its  weight  of 
powdered  nitre,  and  dissolved  in  six  or  eig'it  parts  of 
water,  it  produces  a  very  cold  lotion,  which  may  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  ice  in  cases  of  strangulated 
hernia. 

AMPUTATION.  The  operation  of  cutting  off  a  limb, 
or  other  part  of  the  body,  as  the  breast,  penis,  &c. 

Such  an  operation  freciuently  becomes  indispensably 
proper,  on  the  principle  of  sacrificing  a  branch,  as  it 
were,  for  the  sake  of  taking  the  only  rational  chaiici- 
of  saving  the  trunk  itself.  Indeed  the  suggestion  ol 
this  measure,  in  cases  of  mortification,  wliero  thore  is 
no  chance  of  the  parts  recovering,  may  bo  said  to  ocs 
derived  from  nature  herself,  who,  by  a  process  to  whiclt 
I  shall   advert  in  si)oaking  of  mortification,  detaches 
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the  dead  from  the  living  parts ;  this  separation  is  fol- 
lowed by  cicatrization,  and  tlie  patient  recovers. 

The  necessity  for  amputation  has  always  existed, 
and  ever  will  continue,  as  long  as  the  destructive 
efffects  of  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  limbs  cannot  be 
obviated  in  any  other  manner.  As  Graefe  observes,  there 
was  once  a  period  (I  should  say,  about  forty  years  ago) 
when  the  operation  was  more  frequently  practised 
than  at  present,  and  this  fact  is  to  be  imputed  less  to 
the  caprice  of  surgeons  than  to  the  imperfection  of  the 
means  which  used  to  be  employed  for  the  relief  of  local 
diseases.  For  then  aneurisms  of  the  limbs,  and  some 
other  cases,  at  present  treated  with  success,  were  al- 
ways deemed  incurable  without  amputation.  Boucher, 
Gervaise,  Faure,  and  Bilguer  inveighed  against  the 
frequent  performance  of  amputation  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle; yet  their  arguments  must  prove  of  little  value; 
unless  a  path  were  at  the  same  time  traced  wliich 
would  conduct  us  to  the  method  of  remedying  the  cir- 
cumstances wliich  form  the  necessity  for  the  operation. 
When  this  condition  is  fulfill  d,  and  more  effectual 
modes  of  treatment  are  devised,  as  for  instance  with 
respect  to  the  gun-shot  wounds  specified  by  Bilguer, 
then  the  necessity  for  amputation  in  such  cases  would 
cease  of  itself. — (Normen  fur  die  Abliisung  grOsserer 
Gliedmassen,  p.  13,  4to.  Berlin,  1S12.) 

As  the  author  of  another  valuable  modern  work  has 
said,  it  is  an  excellent  observation,  founded  on  the 
purest  humanity,  and  justified  by  the  soundest  profes- 
sional principles,  that  to  save  one  limb  is  infinitely 
more  honourable  to  the  surgeon,  than  to  have  per- 
formed nimierous  amputations,  however  successful; 
but  it  is  a  remark,  notwithstanding  its  quaintness,  fully 
as  true,  that  it  is  much  better  for  a  man  "  to  live  with 
three  limbs,  tlian  to  die  with  four."— (Hennen  on  Mih- 
tary  Surgery,  p.  251,  ed.  2.) 

To  this  saying  should  be  added  the  reflection,  that 
some  unfortunate  beings,  influenced  by  a  relish  for 
life,  have  been  known  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  all  their 
legs  and  arms,  and  yet  recover.  In  the  Hotel  des  In- 
valides  at  Paris,  mutilated  objects  are  in  recollection, 
who  had  lost  all  their  thighs  and  arms,  so  that,  unless 
assisted,  they  could  not  stir,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
feed  and  wait  upon  them  hke  new-bom  infants.— (Mo- 
rand,  Opusc.  de  Chir.  p.  183,  and  Graefe,  op.  cit.  p.  23.) 
The  amputation  of  the  large  limbs  was  anciently 
practised  under  many  disadvantages.  The  best  waj' 
of  making  the  incisions  was  unknown ;  the  ignorance 
of  the  old  surgeons  about  the  right  metliod  of  stopping 
hemorrhage  was  the  death  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
patients  who  had  courage  to  submit  to  the  operation  ; 
the  mode  of  healing  the  wound  by  the  first  intention 
•was  not  understood,  or  not  duly  appreciated ;  and  the 
instruments  were  as  awkward  and  clumsy,  as  the 
dressings  were  irritating  and  improper. 

Modern  practitioners  have  materially  simplified  all 
the  chief  operations  in  surgery  ;  an  object  which  has 
been  accomplished  not  merely  by  letting  anatomical 
science  be  the  main  guide  of  their  proceedings ;  not 
simply  by  devising  more  judicious  and  less  painful 
methods ;  not  only  by  diminishing  ihe  number,  and 
improving  the  construction,  of  instruments ;  but  also, 
in  a  very  essential  degree,  by  abandoning  the  use  of  a 
multitude  of  external  applications,  most  of  which 
were  useless  or  hurtful. 

The  Greek,  Roman,  and  Arabian  practitioners  ampu- 
tated limbs  with  feelings  of  alarm,  and,  in  general, 
•with  the  most  melancholy  results ;  while  modern  sur- 
geons proceed  to  the  operation  completely  fearless,  well 
knowing  that  it  mostly  proves  successful :  hence,  as 
Graefe  justly  remarks,  nothing  can  be  more  evident, 
than  that  the  patient's  safety  must  depend  very  much 
upon  the  kind  of  practice. — (See  JVormen  fiir  die  Ablo- 
sung  grcisserer  Gliedmassen,  p.  1.)  By  practice  is 
here  implied  the  mode  in  which  the  operation  is  per- 
formed, the  way  in  which  the  wound  is  dressed,  and 
Ihe  whole  of  the  after-treatment. 

But,  much  improved  as  amputation  has  been,  it  can- 
not be  dissembled,  that  it  is  an  operation  at  once  terri- 
ble to  bear,  dreadful  to  behold,  and  sometimes  severe 
and  fatal  in  the  consequences  wliich  it  itself  produces, 
■while  the  patient,  if  saved,  is  left  for  ever  afterward  in 
a  crippled,  mutilated  state.  Hence  it  is  the  surgeon's 
duty  never  to  have  recourse  to  so  serious  a  proceeding 
without  a  perfect  and  well-grounded  conviction  of  its 
nece.ssity.  Amputation  should  be  generally  regarded 
as  the  last  expedient  to  which  a  surgeon  ought  to  re- 
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sort ;  an  expedient  justifiable,  as  a  late  writer  aii 
only  when  the  part  is  either  already  gangrenous^! 
the  seat  of  so  much  injury  or  disease,  that  the  att^ 
to  preserve  it  any  longer,  would  expose  the  patient 
life  to  the  greatest  danger. — (Diet,  des  Sciences  Mi 
t.  1,  p.  472.) 

Although,  says  a  distinguished  modern  surgeon,  th 
amounts  to  a  confession,  that  the  cure  of  some  loo 
disorders  is  not  within  the  limits  of  our  art,  yet,  on  tl 
other  hand,  it  furnishes  a  proof,  that  surgerj'  may  1 
the  means  of  saving  life  under  circumstances  whicl 
without  its  assistance,  would  infallibly  liave  a  fat! 
termination.  The  operation  is  adopted  as  the 
measure :  the  cause  is  removed  for  the  prevention; 
consequences. — (.Graefe,  op.  cit.  p.  14.) 

Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  or  more  misapplii 
than  the  censures  sometimes  passed  upon  arnputatior 
because  the  body  is  mutilated  by  it,  &c.  Although,  a 
a  modern  writer  remarks,  the  objection  proves  th 
limitation  of  human  knowledge  and  ability,  it  must  bi 
very  unfair  on  this  account  to  throw  blame  on  surgery 
or  the  practitioner  who  thus  saves  the  patient's  life 
For,  without  dwelling  upon  the  fact,  that  a  human« 
surgeon  would  never  amputate  through  a  mere  love  of 
operating,  and  without  urgent  cause,  one  may  simplj 
ask,  are  all  diseases  in  their  nature  curable  ?  Does  not 
the  surgeon  cure  such  as  are  curable  without  mutila- 
tion 1  And  are  not  cases,  which  were  in  the  begin- 
ning remediable,  often  first  brought  to  the  surgeon 
when,  from  neglect,  they  have  become  totally  incu- 
rable .'  Is  it  not  his  duty  then  to  employ  the  only  means 
left  for  saving  the  patient]  And  is  not  the  preserva 
tion  of  a  long  and  healthy  life  a  compensation  for  the 
sacrifice  ?  Would  it  not  be  just  as  reasonable  to  blame 
an  architect,  when  the  irresistible  force  of  hghtning  or 
a  bomb  destroys  his  building  ;  Indeed,  is  it  not  rather 
a  greater  honour  to  surgery,  that  even  when  death  has 
already  taken  possession  as  it  were,  of  a  part,  and  is 
threatening  ine'/itable  destruction  to  the  whole,  a 
means  is  yet  furnished,  not  only  of  saving  the  patient's 
life,  but  of  bringing  him  into  a  state  in  which  he  may 
recover  his  former  good  health? — (Briinninghausen, 
Erfahrungen  und  Bemerkungen  iiber  die  Amputation, 
p.  11,  12mo.  Bamberg,  1818.) 

Though  amputation  is  in  every  respect  much  better 
than  in  former  times,  and  its  right  performance  is  by 
no  means  difficult,  I  would  not  wish  to  be  thought  to 
say,  that  it  is  always,  or  even  usually  done  secundum 
artem,  because  long  opportunities  of  observation  have 
convinced  me  of  the  contrary ;  and  the  reason  of  the 
knife  being  yet  so  badly  handled  in  this  part  of  sur- 
gery, may  generally  be  imputed  to  carelessness,  slo- 
venly habits,  or,  what  is  as  bad,  a  want  of  ordinary 
dexterity.  There  are  several  egregious  faults  in  the 
method  of  amputating,  which  even  many  hospital  sur- 
geons in  this  metroiiolis  are  guilty  of;  but  these  we 
shall  find,  when  we  criticise  them,  are  for  the  most 
part  easily  avoidable,  without  any  particular  share  of 
skill  being  reiiuired.  A  greater  difficulty  is  to  ascer- 
tain with  precision  the  cases  which  demand  the  opera- 
tion,, those  in  which  it  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
exact  periods  at  which  it  should  be  practised.  These 
are  considerations  requiring  profound  attention,  and 
the  brightest  talents.  The  most  expert  operator  (as 
Mr.  O'Halloran  observes)  may  not  always  be  the  best 
surgeon.  To  do  justice  to  the  sick  and  ourselves,  we 
must,  in  many  cases,  rather  avoid  than  perform  capital 
operations;  and  with  respect  to  amputation,  if  we 
consider  the  many  cases  in  which  it  has  bt^en  unneces- 
sarily undertaken,  or  done  at  unseasonablb  periods,  it 
may  be  suspected,  that  this  operation,  upon  the  whole, 
may  have  done  more  mischief  than  good.  At  all 
events,  it  is  not  enough  for  a  surgeon  to  know  how  to 
operate ;  he  must  also  know  when  to  do  it.— (See 
O'Halloran  on  Gangrene  and  Sjihacelus :  preface.) 

For  such  reasons  I  shall  first  take  a  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  best  surgeons  deem  am- 
putation necessary  ;  though  it  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
serve, that  in  each  of  the  articles  relative  to  the  parti- 
cular diseases  and  injuries  which  ever  call  for  the  ope- 
ration, additional  information  will  be  offered. 

1.   Compound  fractures. 

In  a  compound  fracture  the  necessity  for  amputation 

is  not  altogether  proportioned  to  the  seriousness  of  the 

accident,  but  also  frequently  depends  m  part  upon 

other  circumstances.    For  example,  in  the  field,  and 
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on  board  of  a  crowded  ship,  it  is  not  constantly  in  the 
surgeon's  power  to  pay  such  attention  as  the  cases  de- 
luand,  nor  to  procure  tor  the  patient  the  proper  degree 
of  rest  and  good  accommodation.  In  the  field,  there  is 
often  a  necessity  for  transporting  the  wounded  from 
one  place  to  another.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
proper  to  have  immediate  recourse  to  amputation,  in 
numerous  cases  of  bad  compound  fractures,  some  of 
which,  perhaps,  might  not  absolutely  demand  the  ope- 
ration, were  the  patients  so  situated,  as  to  be  capable 
of  receiving  all  the  advantages  of  the  best  and  most 
scientific  treatment  in  a  well-ventilated  quiet  house  or 
hospital,  ftirnished  with  every  desirable  convenience. 
At  the  same  time,  daily  experience  proves,  that  there 
are  many  other  cases,  in  which  it  would  be  improper 
to  have  recourse  to  the  knife,  even  under  the  most  un- 
favourable circumstances  of  the  above  description.  So, 
when  a  compound  fracture  occurs,  in  which  the  soft 
parts  have  not  been  considerably  injured;  in  which 
the  bones  have  been  broken  in  such  a  direction  that  they 
can  be  easily  set  and  kept  in  their  proper  position, 
or  in  which  there  is  only  one  bone  broken,  amputaliou 
would  be  unnecessary  and  cruel.  But  when  the  soft 
parts  have  been  more  extensively  hurt,  and  the  bones 
have  been  so  badly  broken,  that  perfect  quietude  and 
incessant  care  are  required  to  afford  any  chance  of  re- 
covery, it  is  a  good  general  rule  to  amputate  whenever 
these  advantages  cannot  be  obtained. 

The  bad  air  in  crowded  hospitals  and  large  cities,  a 
circumstance  so  detrimental  to  wounds  in  general,  is 
another  consideration  which  may  seriously  lessen  the 
chances  of  saving  a  badly  broken  limb,  and  should 
be  remembered  in  weighing  the  reasons  for  and  against 
amputation. 

On  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  find  the  sentiments  of 
Graefe  interesting :  besides  an  absolute,  says  he,  there 
is  a  relative,  necessity  for  amputation :  it  is  the  most 
mournflil,  and  proceeds  altogether  from  unfavourable 
external  circumstances,  though,  alas  I  in  many  cases 
nearly  unavoidable,  when  life  is  to  be  preserved.  In 
war,  every  bloody  action  furnishes  proof  of  what  has 
been  stated.  The  number  of  the  wounded  is  immense ; 
the  number  of  surgeons  for  the  duty  too  limited.  The 
supplies  most  needed  are  at  a  distance.  In  these  emer- 
gencies, though  the  military  surgeon  may,  from  routine 
and  genius,  be  able  to  suggest  the  quickest  method  of 
obtaining  what  is  wanted,  know  how  to  avail  himself 
of  every  advantage  which  circumstances  permit,  and 
contrive  tolerable  substitutes  for  such  things  as  are  de- 
ficient, yet  this  will  not  always  do.  Were  we  (says 
Graefej  here  to  complain  of  the  government  not  pro- 
Tiding  due  assistance  for  the  defenders  of  our  native 
soil,  to  many  the  remonstrance  would  only  appear  rea- 
sonable. Yet  they  who  manage  the  medical  affairs  of 
the  Prussian  army  may  not  constantly  have  it  in  their 
power  to  avert  the  inconvenience.  The  general  cannot 
foretel  the  number  and  nature  of  the  wounds  which 
may  happen,  so  as  lo  enable  the  medical  department  to 
take  with  them  exactly  the  apparatus  required,  without 
encumbering  the  army  with  a  redundance  of  useless 
articles.  The  enemy,  perhaps,  captures  the  medical 
stores,  or  the  rapid  movements  of  particular  corps  cut 
us  off  from  the  principal  depots.  Detachments  often 
skirmish  at  remote  points.  The  hospitals  may  lie  se- 
veral miles  in  the  rear  of  the  line ;  and,  for  want  of 
means,  the  transport  of  the  imperfectly-dressed  wounded 
may  continue  night  and  day.  Hardly  are  the  sufferers 
brought  into  the  nearest  hospital,  in  the  most  pitiful 
state  from  pain,  anxiety,  and  cold,  when  an  order  is 
given  to  break  up,  and  they  must  be  conveyed  still  far- 
her  towards  their  grave ;  and  a  thousand  other  circum- 
stances, as  Graefe  observes,  which  deprive  the  wounded 
of  the  requisite  attendance,  and  essential  number  of 
surgeons,  together  with  the  most  necessary  stores, 
make  it  desirable  to  simplify  every  wound  as  much  as 
possible  ;  which,  indeed,  is  the  only  means  of  shunning 
the  reproach,  that,  while  we  are  endeavouring  to  save 
one  man's  limb,  we  let  another  die. 

Who  doubts,  says  Graefe,  that  a  soldier  with  a  gun- 
shot wound,  complicated  with  a  smashed  state  of  the 
oones,  may  sometimes  be  saved,  without  loss  of  his 
limb,  by  employin;;;  all  the  means  which  the  resources 
of  surgery  offer !  IJut  these  very  resources  are  often 
wanting  in  a  campaign  ;  and  Ihe  business  of  dressing 
the  patient  would  occupy  the  surgeon  several  hours 
daily,  during  which  his  useful  assistance  could  not  be 
•xteuded  to  oth'^r  sufferers.    Notwithstanding  the  ut- 


most care,  the  removal  of  patients  from  one  place  to 
another  frequently  makes  their  wounds  extremely  dan- 
gerous, or  fatal ;  and  we  now  lose  many  a  man,  who, 
had  he  undergone  amputation,  would  have  been  able  to 
bear  the  journey.- (See  Normen  fur  die  Ablosung 
grosserer  Gliedmassen,  p.  15,  16.) 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  ill  effects  of  moving 
patients  with  bad  compound  fractures  of  the  lower  ex 
tremity,  produced  by  gun-shot  violence,  I  am  convinced 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  better  to  perform  ampuiii 
tion  ;  but  if  this  be  not  done,  and  an  attempt  is  to  be 
made  to  save  the  member,  it  will  be  more  humane, 
when  the  army  is  retreating,  and  the  enemy  are  not 
savages,  to  leave  such  wounded  behind,  than  subject 
them  to  all  the  fatal  mischief  of  hastily  and  roughly 
transporting  them  in  such  a  condition.  It  gives  me 
particular  pleasure  to  find  the  preceding  sentiment  con- 
firmed by  Dr.  Ilennen,  whose  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence in  military  surgery  entitle  all  his  opinions  to  the 
greatest  attention  :  in  noticing  what  ought  to  be  done 
with  the  wounded,  when  the  army  is  compelled  to  re- 
treat, he  says,  "  it  then  becomes  the  duty  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  hospital  staff  to  devote  themselves  for 
their  wounded,  and  become  prisoners  of  war  along 
with  them ;  and  it  may  be  an  encouragement  to  the  m- 
experienced,  while  it  is  grateful  to  me,  to  observe,  that 
I  have  never  witnessed,  nor  traced,  on  inquiry,  an  act 
of  unnecessary  severity  practised  cither  by  the  French 
or  English  armies  on  their  wounded  prisoners." 

Compound  fractures  of  the  thigh,  produced  by  gun- 
shot violence,  too  often  have  an  unfavourable  termina- 
tion, especially  when  the  accident  has  been  caused  by 
grape-shot  or  even  a  musket-ball,  fired  from  a  mode- 
rate distance,  and  the  patient  is  moved  from  one  place 
to  another  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury.  In  the  mili- 
tary hospital  at  Oudenbosch,  in  the  spring  of  1814, 1 
had  charge  of  about  eight  bad  compound  fractures  of 
the  thigh,  of  wliich  cases  only  one  escaped  a  fatal  ter- 
mination. This  was  an  instance  in  which  the  femur 
was  broken  a  little  way  above  the  knee.  Another  pa- 
tient was  extricated  by  amputation  from  the  perils 
immediately  arising  from  the  splintered  displaced  state 
of  the  bone,  the  serious  injury  of  the  muscles,  and 
enormous  abscesses,  but  was  unfortunately  lost  by  se- 
condary hemorrhage.  All  these  patients  had  not 
merely  been  struck  by  grape-shot,  or  else  by  balls  fired 
from  a  short  distance,  but  they  had  been  moved  from 
Bergcn-op-Zoom  into  my  hospital  five  or  six  days  after 
the  receipt  of  the  injury,  the  very  worst  period  possible 
on  account  of  the  inflammation  being  then  most  vio- 
lent. From  the  ill  success  of  these  cases,  many  a  sur- 
geon who  saw  them  might  be  inclined  to  think  that 
immediate  amputation  ought  generally  to  be  performed 
for  all  compound  fractures  of  the  thigh  as  soon  after 
the  receipt  of  the  injury  as  possible.  And  such  is  my 
own  sentiment,  whenever  the  accident  has  been 
caused  in  the  violent  manner  above  specified,  or  when 
ever  the  patient  must  be  moved  any  distance  in  a  wa- 
gon after  the  occurrence  of  the  injury.  It  may  be  right 
to  state,  however,  that  I  have  known  more  than  one 
compound  fracture  of  the  thigh  cured,  where  the  acci- 
dent had  not  been  occasioned  by  gun-shot  violence,  and 
I  have  been  informed  of  one  or  two  successful  cases 
where  the  bone  was  broken  by  a  pistol-ball.  In  St. 
Bartholomew's  hospital,  two  compound  fractures  of 
the  thigh  were  pointed  out  to  me  some  time  ago,  as 
cases  likely  to  end  favourably.  However,  these  may 
only  have  been  lucky  escapes,  deviations  from  what  is 
common,  and  not  entitled  to  any  stress,  with  the  view 
of  afiecting  the  general  excellent  rule  of  amputating 
where  the  thigh-bone  is  broken  by  gun-shot  violence. 

As  Mr.  Guthrie  has  accurately  observed,  one  circum- 
stance which  increases  the  danger  of  fractures  of  the 
femur  from  gun-shot  violence  is,  that  the  bone  is  very 
often  broken  obli(iuely,  the  fracture  extending  fiu  above 
and  below  the  point  immediately  struck  by  the  ball.— 
(On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p  189,  190.;  This  disposition 
of  the  thigh-bone  to  be  splintered  for  several  inches 
when  hit  by  a  ball,  and  the  increased  danger  arising 
from  the  occurrence,  are  also  very  particularly  com- 
mented upon  by  the  experienced  Schmucker,  who  was 
surgeon-general  to  the  Prussian  armies  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  Frederick  the  Great.— 'See  his  Vermischte 
Chirurgische  Schriften,  b.  1,  p.  39,  8vo.  Berlin,  1785.) 
In  several  of  the  cases  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cole  and 
myself  in  Holland,  the  bone  was  split  longitudinaliy  to 
the  extent  of  seven  or  eight  inches. 
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According  to  Schmucker,  all  fractures  of  the  middle 
or  upper  part  of  the  femur  are  attended  with  great 
danger.    "  But  (says  he)  if  the  fracture  be  situated  at 
the  lowest  part  of  "^the  bone,  the  risk  is  considerably 
less  the  muscles  here  not  being  so  powerful ;  in  such 
a  case  therefore,  amputation  should  not  be  performed 
before' every  other  means  has  been  fairly  tried;  and 
very  frequently  I  have  treated  fractures  of  this  kind 
with  success,  though  the  limb  sometimes  continued 
.stiff.    But  (says  Schmucker)  if  the  bone  be  completely 
fractured  or  splintered  by  a  ball  at  its  middle,  or  above 
that  point,  I  never  wait  for  the  bad  symptoms  to 
commence,  but  amputate  ere  they  originate ;  and  when 
the  operation  has  been  done  early  enough,  most  of  my 
patients  have  been  saved.    However,  when  some  days 
had  transpired,  and  inflammation,  swelling,  and  fever 
had  come  on,  I  must  candidly  confess  that  the  issue 
was  not  always  fortunate.    Yet  the  operation  should 
not  on  this  account  be  dispensed  with ;  for  if  only  a 
few  can  thus  be  saved  out  of  many,  some  benefit  is  ob- 
tained, as,  without  this  step,  such  few  would  also  pe- 
rish."—(.Vermischte  Chir.  Schriften,  b.  1,  p.  42.)    Wliat 
1  saw  of  compound  fractures  of  the  thigh,  after  the  as- 
sault on  Bergen-op-Zoom,  we  may  remark,  coincides 
Avith  the  results  of  Schmucker's  ample  experience ;  for 
the  only  two  patients  who  survived  the  bad  symptoms 
proceeding  directly  from  the  fracture  were,  one  whose 
femur  was  broken  near  the  knee,  and  another  whose 
limb  I  took  off  on  account  of  a  fracture  of  the  middle 
of  the  bone,  accompanied  with  abscesses  of  surprising 
extent.    The  latter  was  a  case,  however,  in  which  the 
limb  ought  to  have  been  removed  earlier.    The  follow- 
ing remarks,  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  I  consider  judicious  and 
correct. 

"  The  danger  and  difficulty  of  cure  attendant  on  frac- 
tures of  the  femur  from  gun-shot  wounds,  depend  much 
on  the  part  of  the  bone  injured ;  and  in  the  considera- 
tion of  these  circumstances  it  will  be  useful  to  divide 
it  into  five  parts.  Of  these,  the  head  and  neck  in- 
cluded in  the  capsular  ligament,  may  be  considered 
the  first ;  the  body  of  the  bone,  which  may  be  divided 
into  three  parts,  and  the  spongy  portion  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  bone  exterior  to  the  capsular  ligament,  form- 
ing the  fifth  part.  Of  these,  the  fractures  of  the  first 
kind  are,  I  believe,  always  ultimately  fatal,  although 
life  may  be  prolonged  for  some  time.  The  upper  third 
of  the  body  of  the  bone,  if  badly  fractured,  generally 
causes  death  at  the  end  of  six  or  eight  weeks  of  acute 
suffering.  I  have  seen  few  escape,  and  then  not  with 
a  useful  limb  that  had  been  badly  fractured  in  the  mid- 
dle part  Fractures  of  the  lower  or  fifth  division  are 
in  the  next  degree  dangerous,  as  they  generally  affect 
the  joint ;  and  the  least  dangerous  are  fractures  of  the 
lower  third  of  the  body  of  the  bone.  Of  these  even 
I  do  not  mean  to  concealj!  that  when  there  is  much  shat- 
tered bone  the  danger  is  great,  so  that  a  fractured  thigh 
by  gun-shot,  even  without  particular  injury  of  the  soft 
parts,  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  kinds  of  wounds 
that  can  occur." — (See  Guthrie  on  Gun-shot  Wounds, 
p.  190.) 

In  compound  fractures,  as  Mr.  Pott  has  correctly 
pointed  out,  there  are  three  points  of  time  when  ampu- 
tation may  be  proper.  The  first  of  these  is  immedi- 
ately or  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  receipt  of  the  in- 
jury. The  second  is,  when  the  bones  continue  for  a 
great  length  of  time  without  any  disposition  to  unite, 
and  the  discharge  from  the  wound  has  been  so  long  and 
is  so  large  that  the  patient's  strength  fails,  and  general 
symptoms  foreboding  dissolution  come  on.  The  third 
is,  when  a  mortification  has  taken  such  comjilete  pos- 
session of  the  soft  parts  of  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
limb  quite  down  to  the  bone,  that  upon  the  separation 
of  such  parts  the  bone  or  bones  shall  be  left  bare  in  the 
interspace, 

The  first  and  second  of  these  are  matters  of  very  se- 
rious consideration.    The  third  hardly  requires  any. 

When  a  compound  fracture  is  caused  by  the  pas- 
sage of  a  very  heavy  body  over  a  limb,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  broad  wheel  of  a  wagon  or  loaded  cart,  or 
by  the  fall  of  a  very  ponderous  body  on  it,  or  by  a  can- 
non-shot, or  by  any  other  means  so  violent  as  to  break 
the  bones  into  many  fragments,  and  so  to  tear,  bruise, 
and  wound  the  soft  parts,  that  there  shall  be  good  rea- 
son to  fear  that  there  will  not  be  vessels  sufticient  to 
carry  on  the  circulation  with  the  parts  below  the  frac- 
ture, it  becomes,  as  Mr.  Tott  observes,  a  matter  of  the 
most  serious  consideration,  whether  an  attempt  to  save 


such  a  limb  will  not  occasion  loss  of  life.  This  < 

ation  must  be  before  any  degree  of  inflammation  hsf 

seized  the  part,  and  therefore  must  be  immediately  aftci 
the  accident.  When  inflammation,  tension,  and  a  dispo- 
sition to  gangrene  in  the  limb  have  arisen,  the  period  is 
highly  disadvantageous  for  operating,  and  the  patient's 
chances  of  being  saved  by  amputation  under  these  cir- 
cumstances are  much  smaller  than  before  the  changes 
here  spoken  of  had  taken  place.  At  the  same  time,  there 
are  certain  examples  of  mortification  from  external 
causes,  where,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  results 
of  later  experience  than  that  of  Mr.  Pott,  the  surgeon 
should  not  defer  amputation,  even  though  the  disorder  be 
yet  in  a  spreading  state,  attended  with  considerable  swell- 
ing and  tension  reaching  far  up  the  limb.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject, however,  which  will  require  more  explanation 
hereafter. — (See  what  is  presently  said  on  Mortification.) 
Nor  are  the  cases  to  which  reference  is  made  meant  to 
affect  the  general  truth  of  the  observation  delivered  by 
the  most  experienced  surgeons  of  every  age,  that  when 
a  limb  is  extensively  SAvelled  and  inflamed,  with  a  part 
of  it  either  in  a  state  of  spreading  mortification  or 
ready  to  become  gangrenous,  the  period  is  so  unfa- 
vourable for  amputation  that  very  few  patients  so  cir- 
cumstanced ever  recover  after  the  operation.  Nor  is 
it  meant  to  be  insinuated,  that  in  the  very  cases  which 
form  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  not  amputating 
before  the  tendency  to  gangrene  has  ceased,  the  pa- 
tient might  not  have  had  an  infinitely  better  chance  of 
his  life,  had  the  operation  been  done  immediately  after 
the  first  receipt  of  the  injury,  before  any  disposition 
to  gangrene  had  had  time  to  be  produced. 

The  necessity  of  immediate  or  very  early  decision  in 
this  case  makes  it  a  very  delicate  part  of  practice ;  for 
however  pressing  the  case  may  seem  to  the  surgeon, 
it  will  not,  in  general,  appear  in  the  same  light  to  the 
patient,  to  the  relations,  or  to  bystanders.  They  will 
be  inclined  to  regard  the  proposition  as  arising  from 
ignorance,  or  an  inclination  to  save  trouble,  or  a  desire 
to  operate ;  and  it  will  often  require  more  firmness  on 
the  part  of  the  practitioner,  and  more  resignation  and 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  than  is  generally 
met  with,  to  submit  to  such  a  severe  operation  in  such 
a  seeming  hurry,  and  upon  so  little  apparent  delibera- 
tion ;  and  yet  it  often  happens,  that  the  suffering  this 
point  of  time  to  pass  decides  the  patient's  fate. 

This  necessity  of  early  decision  arises  from  the  quick 
tendency  to  mortification  which  ensues  in  the  injured 
limb,  and  too  often  ends  in  the  patient's  death.  That 
this  is  no  exaggeration,  says  Pott,  melancholy  and  fre- 
quent experience  evinces,  even  in  those  whose  consti- 
tutions previous  to  the  accident  were  in  good  order ; 
but  much  more  in  those  who  have  been  heated  by  vio- 
lent exercise,  or  labour,  or  liquor,  or  who  have  led  very 
debauched  and  intemperate  lives,  or  who  have  habits 
naturally  inflammable  and  irritable.  This  is  often  the 
case  when  the  fracture  happens  to  the  middle  part  of 
the  bones,  but  is  much  more  likely  to  happen  when 
any  of  the  large  joints  are  concerned.  In  many  of 
these  cases  a  detennination  for  or  against  amputation 
is  really  a  determination  for  or  against  the  patient's  ex- 
istence. 

That  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  saved 
some  limbs  which  have  been  cut  ofl',  no  man  will  pre- 
tend to  say ;  but  this  does  not  render  the  practice  in- 
judicious. Do  not  the  majority  of  those  who  get  into 
the  above  hazardous  condition,  and  on  whom  amputa 
tion  is  not  performed,  perish  in  consequence  of  their 
wounds  ?  Have  not  many  lives  been  preserved  by  am- 
putation which,  from  the  same  circumstances,  would 
otherwise  most  probably  have  been  lost  ? 

Pressing  and  urgent  as  the  state  of  a  compound  frac- 
ture may  be  at  this  first  point  of  time,  still  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  choice  whether  the  limb  shall  be  removed  or 
not ;  but  at  the  second  period  the  operation  must  be 
submitted  to,  or  the  patient  must  die. 

The  most  unpromising  appearances  at  first  do  net 
necessarily  or  constantly  end  unfortunately.  Some- 
times, after  the  most  threatening  first  symptoms,  after 
considerable  length  of  time,  great  discharges  of  mat- 
ter and  large  exfoliations  of  bone,  success  shall  ulti- 
mately be  obtained,  and  the  patient  shall  recover  his 
health  and  the  use  of  his  limb. 

But  sometimes,  after  the  most  judicious  treatment 
through  every  stage  of  the  disease ;  after  the  united 
efforts  of  physic  and  surgery ;  the  sore,  instead  of 
granulating  kindly,  and  contracting  daily  to  a  smaller 
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riie,  sliall  remain  as  large  as  at  first,  with  a  tawny, 
spongy  surface,  discharging  a  large  quantity  of  thin 
«anies,  instead  of  a  small  OTie  of  good  matter ;  the 
fractured  ends  of  the  bones,  instead  of  tending  to  ex- 
foliate or  to  unite,  will  remain  as  perfectly  loose  and 
disunited  as  at  first,  while  the  patient  shall  loose  his 
sleep,  his  appetite,  and  his  strength;  a  hectic  fever, 
with  a  quick,  small,  hard  pulse,  profuse  sweats,  and 
colliquative  purging,  contributing  at  the  same  time  to 
bring  him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  notwithstanding 
every  kind  of  assistance :  in  these  circumstances,  if 
amputation  be  not  performed,  Mr.  Pott  asks,  what  else 
can  rescue  the  patient  fVom  destruction  ? 

The  third  and  las;  period  is  a  matter  which  does 
not  require  much  consideration.  Too  often  the  inflam- 
mation consequent  upon  the  injury,  instead  of  producing 
abscess  and  suppuration,  tends  to  gangrene  and  morti- 
fication, the  progress  of  which  is  often  so  rapid,  as  to 
destroy  the  patient  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  con- 
stituting that  very  sort  of  case  in  which  amputation 
should  have  been  immediately  performed.  But  some- 
times even  this  dreadful  malady  is,  by  the  help  of  art, 
put  a  stop  to,  but  not  until  it  has  totally  destroyed  all 
the  surrounding  muscles,  tendons,  and  membranes 
quite  down  to  the  bone,  which,  upon  the  separation  of 
the  mortified  parts,  is  left  quite  bare,  and  all  circulation 
between  the  parts  above  and  those  below  is  by  this 
totally  cut  oft".  In  this  instance,  whether  the  surgeon 
saw  through  the  bare  bone,  or  leave  the  separation  to 
be  effected  by  nature,  the  pntient  must  lose  his  limb. 
—(See  Pott's  Remarks  on  the  Necessity,  «&c.  of  Ampu- 
tation in  certain  Cases,  <fcc.  Chir.  Works,  vol.  3.) 

For  the  consideration  of  a  variety  of  complicated 
cases  which  affect  the  question  of  amputation  in  com- 
pound fractures,  I  must  refer  to  the  article  Gmi-shot 
Wounds. 

2.  Extensive  contused  and  lacerated  wounds. 

These  form  the  second  class  of  general  cases  re 
quiring  amputation.  Wounds  without  fracture  are  not 
often  so  bad  as  to  require  this  operation.  When  a  limb, 
however,  is  extensively  contused  and  lacerated,  and  its 
principal  blood-vessels  are  injured,  so  that  there  is  no 
hope  of  a  continuance  of  the  circulation,  the  immediate 
removal  of  the  member  should  be  recommended, 
whether  the  bones  be  injured  or  not.  Also,  since  no 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  can  preserve  a  limb  so 
injured,  and  such  wounds  are  more  likely  to  mortify 
than  any  others,  the  sooner  the  operation  is  undertaken 
the  better. 

In  these  cases,  as  in  those  of  compound  fractures, 
though  amputation  may  not  always  be  necessary  at 
first,  it  may  become  so  afterward.  The  foregoing 
observations,  relative  to  the  second  period  of  compound 
fractures,  are  equally  applicable  to  badly  lacerated 
wovmds,  unattended  with  injury  of  the  bones.  Some- 
times a  rapid  mortification  comes  on ;  or  a  profuse 
suppuration,  which  the  system  can  no  longer  endure. — 
(EncyclopMe  M^thodique ;  partie  Chir.  t.  I,  p.  80.) 

3.  Cases  in  ichic/i  part  of  a  limb  has  been  carried  away 
by  a  cavnon-baU. 

When  part  of  a  limb  has  been  torn  off  by  a  cannon- 
hall,  or  any  other  cause  capable  of  producing  a  similar 
effect,  the  formation  of  a  good  and  serviceable  stump, 
the  greater  facility  of  healing  the  clean,  regular  wound 
of  amputation,  and  the  benefit  of  a  far  more  expedi- 
tious, as  well  as  of  a  sounder  cure,  are  the  principal 
reasons  which  heie  make  the  operation  advisable. 

This  was  an  instance,  in  which  some  foimer  sur- 
geons disputed  the  necessity  of  amputation.  They 
urged  as  a  reason  for  their  opinion,  that  the  limb  being 
already  removed,  it  is  better  to  endeavour  to  cure  the 
woun(i  as  speedily  as  possible,  than  increase  the  pa- 
tient's sufferings  and  danger,  by  making  him  submit  to 
amputation.  It  must  be  remembered,'  hoAvever,  that 
the  bones  are  generally  shattered,  and  reduced  into 
numerous  fragments;  the  muscles  and  tendons  are 
xme^qually  divided,  and  their  ends  torn  and  contused. 
Now,  none  of  the  old  surgeons  questioned  the  absolute 
necessity  of  extracting  the  splinters  of  bone,  and  cut- 
ting away  the  irregular  extremities  of  the  tendons  and 
muscles,  which  operalions  would  require  a  longer  time 
than  amputation  itself.  Besides,  we  .should  recollect 
that,  by  making  the  inciHiun  above  the  injured  part,  so 
as  to  be  enabled  to  cover  the  bone  with  flesh  and  integu- 
ments perfectly  free  fVorn  injury,  the  extent  of  the 


wound  is  so  diminished,  that  the  healing  can  be  accom 
phshed  m  one-third  of  the  time  which  would  otherwise 
be  requisite,  and  a  much  firmer  cicatrix  is  also  obtained. 
Such  reflections  must  convince  us,  that  amputation 
here  holds  forth  very  great  advantages.  It  cannot  in- 
crease the  patient's  danger,  and  as  for  the  momentary 
augmentation  of  pain  which  he  suffers,  he  is  amply 
compensated  by  all  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  ope- 
ration.—(See  Gun-shot  Wounds.) 

4.  Mortification. 
Mortification  is  another  cause,  which,  when  ad- 
vanced to  a  certain  degree,  renders  amputation  indis- 
pensably proper.  We  have  noticed,  that  bad  compound 
fractures  and  wounds  often  terminate  in  the  death  of 
the  injured  limb.  Such  surgeons  as  have  been  deter- 
mined, at  all  events,  to  oppose  the  performance  of  am- 
putation, have  pretended,  that  the  operation  is  here 
totally  useless.  They  assert,  that  when  the  mortifica- 
tion is  only  in  a  slight  degree,  it  may  be  cured,  and  that 
when  it  has  spread  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  patien?; 
will  perish,  whether  amputation  be  performed  or  not 
But  this  way  of  viewing  things  is  so  contrary  to  facts, 
and  the  experience  of  every  impartial  practitioner,  that 
I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  refute  the  assertion.  While 
it  is  allowed  that  it  would  be  very  bad  practice,  to  am- 
putate on  ever>'  slight  appearance  of  gangrene,  it  is 
equally  a  fact,  that  when  the  disorder  affects  the  sub- 
stance of  a  member,  the  operation  is  generally  the 
safest  and  most  advantageous  measure.  Nay,  there 
are,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  certain  forms  of  morti- 
fication, in  which  the  early  performance  of  amputation 
is  the  only  chance  of  saving  the  patient. 

Practitioners  have  entertained  very  opposite  opinions, 
concerning  the  period  when  one  should  operate  in  cases 
of  mortification.  Some  pretend,  that  whenever  the  dis- 
order presents  itself,  and  especially  when  it  is  the  effect 
of  external  violence,  we  should  amputate  immediatelv 
the  mortification  has  decideniy  begun  to  form,  and 
while  the  mischief  is  in  a  spreading  state.  Others  be- 
lieve, that  the  operation  should  never  be  undertaken 
before  the  progress  of  the  disorder  has  stopped,  even 
not  till  the  dead  parts  have  begun  to  separate  from  the 
living  ones. 

The  advocates  for  the  speedy  performance  of  ampu- 
tation declare,  that  the  farther  progress  of  the  mortifi- 
cation may  be  stopped,  and  the  hfe  of  the  patient  pre- 
served, by  cutting  above  the  parts  affected.  However, 
according  to  the  reports  of  the  greater  number  of  emi- 
nent surgical  writers,  this  practice  is  highly  dangerous, 
and  undeserving  of  confidence.  Whatever  pains  may 
be  taken,  in  the  operation,  only  to  divide  sound  partes, 
there  is  no  certainty  of  succeeding  in  this  object, 
and  the  most  skilful  practitioner  may  be  deceived. 
The  skin  may  appear  to  be  perfectly  sound  and  free 
from  inflammation,  while  the  muscles  which  it  covers, 
and  the  parts  immediately  surrounding  the  bone,  may 
actually  be  in  a  gangrenous  state.  But  even  when  the 
soft  parts  are  found  free  from  apparent  distemper,  on 
making  the  incision,  still,  if  the  operator  should  not 
have  waited  till  the  mortification  has  ceased  to  spread, 
the  stump  will  almost  always  be  attacked  by  gangrene. 
Surgeons  who  have  had  opportunities  of  frequently 
seeing  wounds  which  have  a  tendency  to  mortify,  en- 
tertain the  latter  opinion.  Such  was  the  sentiment  of 
Pott,  who  says  that  he  has  often  seen  the  experiment 
made,  of  amputating  a  limb  in  which  gangrene  had 
begun  to  show  itself,  but  never  saw  it  succeed,  and  it 
invariably  hastened  the  patient's  death. 

The  operation  may  be  postponed,  however,  too  long. 
Mr.  S.  Sharp,  in  particular,  recommended  too  much 
delay,  advising  the  operation  never  to  be  done,  till  the 
natural  separation  of  the  mortified  parts  had  considera- 
bly advanced.  Mr.  Sharp  was  a  surgeon  of  inmense 
experience,  and  his  authority  carries  with  it  the  great- 
est weight.  But,  perhaps,  he  was  too  zealotis  in  his 
opposition  to  a  practice,  the  peril  of  which  he  had  so 
often  beheld.  When  the  mortification  has  ceased  to 
spread,  there  is  no  occasion  for  farther  delay.  We  now 
obtain,  just  as  certainly,  all  the  benefits  of  the  operation, 
and  get  rid  of  a  mass  of  putridity,  the  exhalations 
rrom  which  poison  the  atmosphere  which  the  patient 
breathes,  and  are  highly  detrimental  to  his  health. 
Nay,  according  to  the  reports  of  writer.^i,  patients  in 
these  circumstances  may  actually  fall  victims  to  the 
absorption  of  the  putrid  matter  whicJi  is  stiflered  to 
remain  too  long.    However,  this  danger  would  not  be 
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so  considerable  as  that  which  would  arise  from  too 
precipitate  an  operation  ;  and  it  is  better  to  defer  ampu- 
tation a  little  more  than  is  absolutely  requisite,  than 
run  anj  risk  of  doing  the  operation  before  it  is  certain 
that  the  parts  have  lost  their  tendency  to  gangrene. 

In  tk;«  i!.r*J.ole  Mortification,  we  have  noticed  particu- 
lar cases  of  gangrene,  where,  according  to  Larrey's 
experience,  the  surgeon  is  not  to  wait  for  the  line  of 
separation  being  formed,  but  have  recourse  to  the  im- 
mediate performance  of  amputation.  The  experience 
of  Mr.  Lawrence  tends  also  to  confirm  the  propriety 
of  such  practice.— (See  Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  0,  p. 
156,  &c.) 

In  an  example,  where  a  large  ])art  of  the  arm  was 
deeply  affected  with  gangrene  from  external  violence, 
and  the  disorder  was  yet  making  rapid  progress,  1  once 
recommended  the  performance  of  amputation  at  the 
shoulder-joint.  On  the  whole  this  instance  was  fa- 
vourable to  the  practice  ;  for,  though  the  patient  died  at 
the  end  of  a  fortnight,  probably  he  would  not  have  lived 
twenty-four  hours,  had  the  operation  not  been  done ; 
nor  was  the  stump  attacked  with  mortification,  a  cir- 
cumstance worthy  of  attention,  because  it  is  a  danger 
particularly  insisted  upon  by  the  opponents  of  amputa- 
tion, under  the  preceding  circ\imstances ;  and,  had  it 
not  been  for  a  large  abscess,  which  formed  in  the  back, 
as  was  supposed,  from  a  violent  blow  received  in  the 
fall  which  produced  the  original  injury,  there  were 
well-grounded  hopes  of  recovery.  The  patient,  here 
spoken  of,  was  attended  by  Dr.  Blicke,  of  Waltham- 
■stow. 

There  is  likewise  a  species  of  gangrene,  which  is 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Guthrie  as  requiring  early  amputa- 
tion. "  A  soldier  (says  he)  shall  receive  a  flesh-wound 
from  a  musket-ball  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  which 
passed  through  the  limb  apparently,  on  a  superficial 
inspection,  without  injuring  the  main  artery ;  or  it  shall 
pass  close  behind  the  "femur,  where  the  artery  turns  to 
the  back  part  of  the  bone ;  or  it  may  go  through  the 
middle  of  the  bone,  from  behind  forwards,  between  the 
condyles  of  the  femur,  into  the  knee-joint,  and  the 
patient  shall  walk  to  the  surgeon  with  little  assistance, 
be  superficially  dressed,  and,  in  many  cases  be  consi- 
dered slightly  wounded;  yet  the  femoral  artery  and 
vein  of  the  whole  of  these  cases,  and,  indeed,  in  many 
others,  shall  be  wounded,  or  cnl  across,  and  the  local 
inflammation  be  so  slight  as  to  obtain  little  attention. 
On  the  third  or  fourth  day,  the  patient  shows  his  toes 
discoloured,  and  complains  of  pain  and  coldness  in  the 
limb  below  the  wound,  the  constitution  begins  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  injury,  and  the  surgeon  probably  thinks 
the  case  extraordinary.  Perhaps  he  suspects  the  real 
state  of  the  injury  ;  but  is  surprised  that  a  wound  of 
the  femoral  or  popliteal  artery,  with  so  little  attendant 
iiyury,  could  cause  mortification,  &c.  He  is  anxious 
to  do  something ;  but  mortification,  or  at  least  gangrene, 
having  commenced,  he  must,  according  to  general  nile, 
await  the  formation  of  the  line  of  separation.  The 
temperatu.e  of  the  leg,  a  little  above  the  gangrene,  is 
good,  perhaps  higher  than  natural ;  he  hopes  it  will  not 
extend  farther,  and  it  probably  does  remain  station- 
ary for  a  little  time.  At  last,  the  parts  originally 
affected,  the  toes,  become  sphacelated,  and  gangrene 
quickly  spreads  up  the  leg  as  far  as  the  wounded  ar- 
tery, by  which  time  the  patient  dies." 

For  the  purpose  of  preventing  such  a  disaster,  where 
the  artery,  or  artery  and  vein,  have  been  divided,  Mr. 
Guthrie  recommends  the  performance  of  amputation 
as  soon  as  the  gangrene  is  perceived  to  extend  beyond 
the  toes;  and  the  swelling  and  slight  attendant  inflam- 
mation, which  is  marked  more  by  the  tumefaction,  than 
the  redness  of  the  part,  has  passed  higher  up  than  the 
ankle.— (See  Guthrie  on  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  60,  61.) 

5.  White  siocUings. 
Scrofulous  joints,  with  diseased  bones,  and  distem- 
pered ligaments  and  cartilages,  is  another  case,  in 
"Which  amputation  may  become  absolutely  necessary. 
As  Mr.  Pott  remarks,  there  is  one  circumstance  attend- 
ing this  complaint,  often  rendering  it  particularly  un- 
pleasant, which  is,  that  the  subjects  are  most  frequently 
young  children,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  determining 
for  themselves,  which  inflicts  a  very  distressing  task 
on  their  nearest  relations.  All  the  eflTorts  of  physic 
and  surgery  often  prove  absolutely  ineflfectual,  not  only 
to  cure,  but  even  to  retard,  the  disease  in  question. 
"Notwithstanding  many  cases  admit  of  cure,  there  are 
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numerous  others  which  do  not  so.    The  disease  o: 
begins  in  the  very  inmost  recesses  of  the  cellul 
texture  of  the  heads  of  the  bones  forming  the  lar( 
articulations,  such  as  the  hip,  knee,  ankle,  and  elbo 
the  bones  become  diseased,  in  a  manner  which 
shall  explain  in  the  article  Joints,  sometimes  with  g: 
pain  and  symptomatic  fever ;  sometimes  with  very  little 
of  either,  at  least  in  the  beginning.     The  cartilages 
covering  the  ends  of  these  bones,  and  designed  for  t 
mobility  of  the  joints,  are  totally  destroyed ;  the  ei 
physes  in  young  subjects  are  either  partially  or  tot 
separated  from  the  said  bones;  the  ligaments  of 
joints  are  so  thickened  and  spoiled  by  the  distem 
as  to  lose  all  natural  appearance,  and  become  q 
unfit  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  they  wereintend( 
the  parts  appointed  for  the  secretion  of  the  synovia 
become  distempered  in  like  manner ;  all  these  together 
furnish  a  large  quantity  of  stinking  sanious  mattery 
which  is  discharged  either  through  artificial  openin 
made  for  the  purpose,  or  through  small  ulcerated  oni 
These  openings  commonly  lead  to  bones  which 
diseased  through  their  whole  texture.    When  the  dis- 
ease has  got  into  this  state,  the  constant  pain,  irritation, 
and  discharge  bring  on  hectic  symptoms  of^  the  most 
destructive  kind,  such  as  total  loss  of  appetite,  rest, 
and  strength,  profuse  night-sweats,  and  as  profuse 
purgings,  which  foil  all  the  efforts  of  medicine,  and 
bring  the  patient  to  the  brink  of  destruction. 

It  is  an  incontestable  truth,  that  unless  amputation 
be  performed,  a  patient  thus  situated  must  i)erish ;  and 
it  is  equally  true,  that  numbers,  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, by  submitting  to  the  operation,  have  recovered 
vigorous  health. — (See  Pott  on  Amputation.) 

It  is  a  fact,  highly  important  to  be  known,  that  in 
these  cases  amputation  is  attended  with  more  success, 
when  performed  late,  than  when  undertaken  at  an 
early  period,  before  the  disease  has  made  great  ad- 
vances. This  is  particularly  fortunate,  as  it  affords 
time  for  giving  a  fair  trial  to  such  remedies  as  are  best 
calculated  to  check  the  progress  of  the  disorder,  and 
obviate  all  necessity  for  the  operation. — (Encyclopidie 
Methodique,  tom.  1,  p.  83.  See  Joints,  White  Swell- 
ing.) 
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Here  it  will  be  sufllcient  merely  to  mention,  tt 
this  disease  may  render  amputation  necessary,  when 
the  tumour  becomes  hurtful  to  the  health,  of  insup- 
portable, on  account  of  its  weight  or  other  circi 
stances,  and  cannot  be  removed  by  any  of  the 
specified  in  the  article  Exostoses. 

7.  J^ccrosis. 

Another  distemper,  sometimes  producing  a  necessity 
for  amputation,  is  necrosis,  or  the  death  of  the  whole, 
or  of  a  very  considerable  part,  of  the  bones  of  the  ex- 
tremities, accompanied  with  such  extensive  abscesses, 
such  disease  of  the  soft  parts,  such  disorder  of  the 
constitution  and  prostration  of  strength,  that  every 
hope  of  a  cure  being  effected  by  a  natural  process  must 
be  renounced.  By  necrosis,  is  here  meant,  not  merely 
some  disease  which  destroys  the  surface  of  a  bone,  but 
one  which  extends  its  depredations  to  the  whole  of  thtj 
internal  substance,  and  that  from  end  to  end.  Por- 
tions of  the  bones  die  from  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as 
struma,  lues  venerea,  deep-seated  abscesses,  pressure, 
&c. ;  and  bones  in  this  state,  when  properly  treated, 
often  exfoUate  and  cast  off  their  dead  parts.  But 
when  the  whole  substance  of  a  bone  becomes  di<!eased 
from  end  to  end,  frequently  no  means  will  avail.  Ie 
the  words  of  Mr.  Pott,  the  use  of  the  scalpel,  the  rasp- 
atory, and  the  rugine,  for  the  removal  of  the  diseased 
surface  of  bones ;  of  the  trephine,  for  perforating  into 
the  internal  texture  of  the  diseased  bone,  and  of  exfo 
Hating  appUcations  (if  there  be  any  such  which  merit 
the  name),  will  prove  in  many  instances  unavailing, 
and,  unless  the  whole  bone  be  removed  by  amputation, 
tLe  patient  will  die.  Mr.  Pott's  refutation  of  Bilgucr, 
who  asserts  that  amputation  is  not  requisite  in  these 
instances,  is  a  masterly  and  most  convincing  produc- 
tion ;  but  I  would  not  exactly  do  as  the  former  of  these 
writers  has  done,  and  positively  afllrm,  that  every  ex 
tensive  necrosis,  aflTecting  a  bone  nearly  its  whole 
length,  must  inevitably  require  amputation.  The  power 
of  nature  in  restoring  the  bones  is  sometimes  wonder 
ful,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained  — (See  Necrosis.) 

The  very  late  period  at  which  an  extensive  necro 
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«ls  may  follow  the  injury  of  a  bone,  and  make  am- 
putation necessary,  is  sometimes  almost  incredible. 
Schmucker  details  the  case  of  a  captain  who  received 
a  muskct-ball  through  the  left  arm,  four  or  five  inches 
above  the  elbow.  The  bone  was  violently  struck,  but 
not  broken;  several  exfoliations  followed,  and  after 
more  than  a  year's  treatment,  the  patient  appeared  per- 
fectly cured.  For  nine  years  this  officer  remained 
■well ;  but  at  the  end  of  this  time,  being  on  a  journey, 
he  was  attacked  with  pain  and  inflammation  in  the 
wounded  part,  and  febrile  symptoms.  He  ha.stened  to 
Berlin,  and  put  himself  under  the  care  of  Theden  and 
Schmucker,  who  found  an  abscess  in  the  situation  of 
the  former  wound,  and  as  an  opening  had  been  already 
made,  the  bone  could  be  felt  stripped  of  its  periosteum. 
At  length  a  piece  of  bone  exfoliated,  and  became  loose, 
precisely  under  the  brachial  artery,  which  interfered 
with  its  removal.  Notwithstanding  the  discharge,  the 
elbow-joint  continued  swelled,  and  there  were  red 
points  observable,  not  only  above  that  joint,  but  also 
over  the  heads  of  the  ulna  and  radius,  indicating  disease 
of  those  bones.  Amputation  was  therefore  performed 
by  Theden,  and  the  patient  got  quite  well.  On  examin- 
ing the  OS  brachii,  a  splinter  was  found,  three  inches  in 
length,  and  one  in  breadth,  its  edges  being  thin  and 
sharp,  while  its  centre  was  more  than  three  lines 
thick.  The  bone,  every  where  about  the  place  where 
it  had  been  struck  by  the  ball,  seemed  to  consist  of 
callus  without  any  medullary  cavity,  and  the  whole 
of  it  down  to  the  elbow  had  no  periosteum.  The  car- 
tilage appeared  also  disposed  to  separate,  and  the  peri- 
osteum was  detached  from  the  radius  and  ulna,  which 
were  likewise  affected  with  necrosis. — (See  Schmuck- 
er's  Vermischte  Chir.  Schriften,  b.  1,  p.  23,  ed.  2.) 

8.  Cancerous  and  other  inveterate  diseases,  such  as 
fungus  hcematodes. 
■  Cancerous,  inveterate  diseases,  and  malignant  incura- 
ble ulcers  on  the  limbs,  sometimes  render  amputation 
a  matter  of  necessity.  In  treating  of  cancer,  we  shall 
remark  that  little  or  no  confidence  can  be  placed  either 
in  internal  or  any  kind  of  topical  remedies,  and  that 
there  is  nothing,  except  the  total  separation  ol  the  part 
affected,  upon  which  any  rational  hopes  of  cure  can  be 
built.  Cancer  is  not  frequently  seen  on  the  extremi- 
ties. Every  man  of  experience,  however,  must  occa- 
sionally have  seen,  in  this  situation,  if  not  actually 
cancer,  diseases  quite  as  intractable,  and  which  cannot 
be  cured  except  by  removing  the  affected  part.  This 
may  often  be  accomplished  without  cutting  off  the 
whole  limb.  But  when  the  disease  has  spread  beyond 
certain  bounds,  amputation  above  the  part  affected  is 
the  only  thing  to  which  recourse  can  be  had  with  any 
hope  of  success.  Sometimes,  when  the  operation  has 
been  delayed  too  long,  even  amputation  itself  will  not 
effect  a  cure.  In  a  few  cases  of  fungus  haernatodes, 
the  operation  has  succeeded,  however,  after  the  dis- 
ease had  reappeared,  and  a  cure  had  been  seemingly 
achieved  by  the  excision  of  the  diseased  parts.  Yet, 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  fungus  ha;matodes,  I  should 
much  doubt  whether  the  benefit  obtained  by  amputation 
would  be  lasting  ;  as  when  this  disease  shows  itself 
only  externally,  internal  organs  are  mostly  at  the  same 
ime  similarly  affected. — (See  Fungus  Iltematodes.) 

Besides  cancerous,  there  are  other  ulcers,  which  may 
render  amputation  indispensable.  Thus,  when  an  ex- 
tensive ulcer,  of  any  sort  whatsoever,  is  evidently  im- 
pairing the  health ;  when,  instead  of  yielding  to  reme- 
dies, it  becomes  larger  and  more  inveterate ;  when,  in 
short,  it  puts  life  in  imminent  danger;  amputation 
should  be  advised. 

9.  Various  tumours. 

That  there  are  numerous  swellings,  which  destroy 
the  texture  of  the  limbs,  rendering  them  useless ;  caus- 
ing dreadful  sufferings,  and  bringing  the  patients  into 
the  most  debilitated  state,  no  man  of  observation  can 
fell  to  have  seen.  When  such  tumours  can  neither  be 
iispersed  nor  cut  out  with  safety,  amputation  of  the 
limD  is  the  only  resource. 

Mr.  rott  has  particularly  described  a  tumour  affect- 
ing the  leg,  for  which  the  operation  is  sometimes  re- 
quisite. It  has  its  seat  in  the  middle  of  the  calf  of  the 
leg,  or  rather  mon;  towards  its  upper  part,  under  the 
gastrocnemius  and  soleus  nmscles.  It  begins  by  a 
small,  hard,  deep-seated  swelling,  sometimes  very 
painftil,  sometimes  but  little  so,  and  only  hindering  the 
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patient's  exercises.  It  does  not  alter  the  natural  colouf 
of  the  skin,  at  least  until  it  has  attained  a  considerabl 
size.  It  enlarges  gradually,  does  not  soften  as  it  en 
larges,  but  continues  through  the  greatest  part  of  it  in 
comprossibly  hard,  and  when  it  is  got  to  a  large  size;, 
it  seems  to  contain  a  fluid,  which  may  be  felt  toward* 
the  bottom,  or  resting,  as  it  were,  on  the  back  part  of 
the  bones.  If  an  opening  be  made  for  the  discharge  of 
this  fluid,  it  must  be  made  very  deep,  and  through  a 
strangely  distempered  mass.  This  fluid  is  generally 
small  in  quantity,  and  consists  of  a  sanies  mixed  with 
grumous  blood ;  the  discharge  of  it  produces  very  little 
diminution  of  the  tumour,  and  very  high  symptoms  of 
irritation  and  inflammation  come  on,  and,  advancing 
with  great  rapidity,  and  most  exquisite  pain,  very  soon 
destroy  the  patient,  either  by  the  fever,  which  is  Wgh 
and  unremitting,  or  by  a  mortification  of  the  whole 
leg.  If  amputation  has  not  been  performed,  and  the 
patient  dies  after  the  tumour  has  been  freely  opened, 
the  mortified  and  putrid  state  of  the  parts  prevents  all 
satisfactory  examination ;  but  if  the  limb  was  re- 
moved, without  any  previous  operation  (and  which 
Mr.  Pott,  in  his  experience,  found  to  be  the  only  way 
of  preserving  the  patient's  life),  the  posterior  tibial  ar- 
tery will  be  found  to  be  enlarged,  distempered,  and 
burst;  the  muscles  of  the  calf  to  have  been  converted 
into  a  strangely  morbid  mass ;  and  the  posterior  part 
of  both  the  tibia  and  fibula  more  or  less  carious.— 
(Pott  on  Amputation.) 

It  seems  only  necessary  to  adduce  another  species 
of  tumour  to  illustrate  tlie  necessity  of  amputation. 
The  following  case  is  related  by  Mr.  Abemethy.  A 
woman  was  admitted  into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
with  a  hard  tumour  in  the  ham.  It  was  about  lour 
inches  in  length,  and  three  in  breadth.  She  had  also  a 
tumour  in  front  of  the  thigh,  a  little  above  the  patella, 
of  less  size  and  hardness.  The  tumour  in  the  ham,  by 
its  pressure  on  the  nerves  and  vessels,  had  greatly  les- 
sened the  sensibility,  and  obstructed  the  circulation  of 
the  leg,  so  that  the  limb  was  very  cedematous.  As  it 
appeared  impossible  to  remove  this  tumour,  and  its  ori 
gin  and  connexions  were  unknown,  amputation  was 
performed.  On  examining  the  amputated  limb,  the 
tumour  in  the  ham  could  only  be  divided  with  a  saw. 
Several  slices  were  taken  out  of  it  by  this  means,  and 
appeared  to  consist  of  a  coagulable  and  vascular  sub- 
stance, in  the  interstices  of  which  a  great  deal  of  bony 
matter  was  deposited.  The  remainder  of  the  tumour 
was  macerated  and  dried,  and  it  appeared  to  be  formed 
of  an  irregular  and  compact  deposition  of  the  earth  of 
bone.  The  tumour  on  the  front  of  the  thigh  w£is  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  ham,  but  contained  so 
little  lime,  that  it  could  be  cut  with  a  knife.  The 
thigh-bone  was  not  at  all  diseased,  which  is  mentioned, 
because,  when  bony  matter  is  deposited  in  a  limb,  it 
generally  arises  from  the  disease  of  a  bone. — (Surgical 
Observations,  1804.) 

Before  the  late  facts  and  improvements  relative  to 
the  treatment  of  aneurisms,  these  cases,  on  the  extremi- 
ties, were  generally  set  down  as  requiring  amputation. 
Even  Mr.  Pott,  and  J.  L.  Petit,  wrote  in  recommenda- 
tion of  such  practice,  and  their  observations  on  this 
subject  are  among  the  few  parts  of  their  writings 
which  the  enlargement  of  surgical  knowledge,  since 
their  time,  has  rendered  objectionable.  The  surgeon 
to  whom  the  honour  of  first  correcting  this  erroneous 
doctrine  belongs  is  A.  N.  Guenault,  who  opposed  the 
advice  delivered  on  this  subject  by  Petit.— (Ilaller 
Disp.  Chir,  vol.  5,  p.  155.) 

I  shall  conclude  these  remarks  on  the  cases  requir- 
ing amputation,  with  advising  surgeons  never  to  un- 
dertake this  serious  operation,  without  consulting  the 
opinions  of  other  professional  men,  whenevei  their  ad- 
vice can  be  obtained.  The  best  operators  are  often  de- 
ficient in  that  invaluable  kind  of  judgment  by  which 
the  cases  absolutely  demanding  amputation  are  dis- 
criminated from  others,  in  which  the  operation  may  be 
wisely  ixjstponed,  and  a  chance  taken  of  preserving 
the  limb. 

Historical  remarks  on  imputation. 
The  history  of  amputation  evinces  that  the  steps  of 
surgery  to  perfection  are  slow,  and  that  they  even 
sometimes  deviate  from  the  straight  path,  though  upon 
all  essential  points  no  retrogration  has  over  taken 
place  Here  nature  has  acted  as  the  guide,  and  the 
surgeon's  chief  merit  has  consisted  in  oboyiug  tno 
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hints  which  she  herself  has  thrown  out.  As  already 
mentioned, the  following  natural  occurrence,  no  doubt, 
was  one  of  the  circumstances  which  first  led  to  the 
bold  practice  of  amputation :  in  consequence  of  dis- 
ease and  grievous  local  injuries,  whole  limbs  were 
sometimes  seized  with  mortification.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  this  was  attended  with  so  much  constitutional 
disturbance  that  the  patients  died;  but  in  other  less 
numerous  instances,  the  mortification  was  confined  to 
the  part;  suppuration  was  established  between  the 
dead  and  living  parts ;  the  whole  of  the  mortified 
limb  fell  ofl";  the  suppurating  surfaces  healed  up  ;  and 
thus,  by  the  powers  of  nature,  the  patients  were  re- 
stored to  health.  Here  was  clearly  proved  the  possi- 
bility of  recovery,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  a  limb. 
The  surgeon,  as  Briinninghausen  remarks,  viewed 
with  surprise  this  course  of  nature,  and  hardly  ven- 
tured to  promote  it  by  the  feeble  means  formerly  em- 
ployed, which,  however,  were  not  really  needed.  But 
as  the  mortified  parts,  previously  to  their  detachment, 
caused  great  annoyance  by  their  fetor,  a  surgical  at- 
tempt was  at  length  made  to  get  rid  of  them  ;  in  doing 
which  the  knife  was  always  kept  from  touching  the 
living  flesh,  on  account  of  a  well-grounded  fear  of 
blee£ng,  for  the  suppression  of  which  no  effectual 
methods  were  known.  Such  was  the  practice  that 
prevailed  from  Hippocrates  down  to  Celsus. — (Erfahr. 
&c.  iiber  die  Amp.  p.  14.)  "  Partes  autem  corporis, 
quae  infra  terminos  denigrationis  fuerint,  ubi  jam  pror- 
sus  emortuae  fuerint  et  dolorem  non  senserint,  ad  ar- 
ticulos  auferendiB  ea  cautione  ut  ne  vulnus  inferatur," 
&c. — (De  Articulis,  sect.  6.)  Here  we  find  that  the 
earliest  mode  of  amputation  was  that  done  at  the  joints. 

A.  C.  Celsus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and 
whose  book,  De  Re  MedicS,  should  be  read  by  every 
surgeon,  has  left  us  a  short  description  of  the  mode 
of  amputating  gangrenous  limbs. — (Lib.  7,  c.  33.)  It 
has  been  often  remarked,  that  Celsus  has  left  no  in- 
structions for  securing  the  divided  blood-vessels  ;  but 
it  has  not  been  commonly  noticed,  that  in  his  chapter 
on  wounds  he  directs  us  to  stop  hemorrhage  by  taking 
hold  of  the  vessels,  then  tying  them  in  two  places  and 
dividing  the  intermediate  portion.  If  tliis  measure 
cannot  be  adopted,  he  advises  the  use  of  a  cauterizing 
iron.  Several  hints  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings 
of  Celsus,  fVom  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  liga- 
ture of  bleeding  vessels  was  sometimes  practised  at 
the  early  age  in  which  he  lived ;  and  this  supposi- 
tion is  strengthened  by  a  fragment  of  Archigcncs  pre- 
served by  Cocchius,  on  the  subject  of  amputation, 
where  he  speaks  of  tying  or  sewing  the  blood-vessels. 
We  are  not,  however,  in  possession  of  all  the  writings 
of  medical  authors  i)rior  to  the  time  of  Galen,  and  must 
therefore  remain  in  doubt  upon  tliis  \mnl. — (Rees's  Cy- 
clopedia, art.  Amputation.) 

This  anonyninus  writer  argues,  therefore,  with  some 
appearance  of  rca.son,  that  if  amputation  often  proved 
fatal  in  the  days  of  Celsus,  "  sajpe  m  ipso  opere,"  as 
the  expression  is,  it  was  owing  to  the  want  of  some 
efficacious  method  of  compressing  the  blood-vessels 
during  the  operation  itself;  for  whether  the  use  of  the 
ligature  were  known  to  the  ancients  or  not.  no  doubt 
exists  about  their  ignorance  «jf  the  tourniquet. 

But  admitting  that  the  ancients  were  not  altogether 
unintbrmed  of  the  plan  of  tying  arteries,  it  cannot  be 
credited  that  they  adopted  the  practice  to  any  extent  • 
for  if  they  had,  they  would  not  have  continued  so  par- 
tial to  the  cautery,  boiling  oils,  and  a  farrago  of  a.s- 
tringent  applications.  They  would  also  never  have 
had  recourse  to  the  barbarous  method  of  cutting  the 
flesh  with  a  red-hot  knife,  with  the  view  of  stopping 
the  hemorrhage  by  converting  the  whole  surface  of  the 
stump  into  an  eschar.  Painful  in  its  execution  and 
horrid  in  its  consequence  as  this  burning  operation 
was,  it  seldom  proved  a  lasting  antidote  to  the  bleed- 
ing, which  generally  came  on  in  a  fatal  manner,  as  soon 
as  the  sloughs  were  loose.  On  tliis  part  of  \.he  sub- 
ject my  own  ideas  fully  agree  with  those  of  a  distin- 
guished foreign  surgeon,  who  says,  that  although  the 
document  left  us  may  prove  that  the  ligature  was  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  employed  in  cases  of  aneuri-sms 
and  wounded  blood-vessels,  nay,  that  the  arteries  were 
secured  with  a  needle  and  ligature ;  yet  the  practice 
could  not  have  been  extended  to  the  operation  of  ampu- 
tation, since,  with  the  custom  of  making  the  incisions  in 
the  dead  parts,  the  method  scarcely  admitted  of  being 
put  in  execution.— (Briinninghausen,  Erfiihr.  liber  die 


Amput.  p.  29.)  Ambrose  Pare,  therefore,  seems  to  me 
to  deserve  as  much  praise  for  the  introduction  of  the 
ligature  into  common  use,  as  if  no  allusion  to  this  me* 
thod  whatsoever  had  existed  in  the  writings  of  Celsus 
and  other  ancients. 

The  different  parts  of  the  operation  meriting  parti- 
cular attention  are,  the  choice  of  the  part  of  the  limb 
where  the  incisions  are  to  begin ;  the  measures  for 
guarding  against  bleeding  during  the  operation ;  the 
division  of  the  integuments,  muscles,  and  bones,  which 
is  to  be  accomplished  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole 
surface  of  the  stump  will  afterward  be  covered  with 
skin;  tying  the  arterie.s,  which  should  be  done  with- 
outincluding  the  nerves  or  any  other  adjacent  part ; 
placing  the  integuments  in  a  proper  position  after  the 
operation;  and,  finally,  the  subsequent  treatment  of 
the  wound. 

At  the  period  of  making  the  incision,  the  ancients 
contented  themselves  with  having  the  skin  forcibly 
drawn  upwards  by  an  assistant ;  they  next  divided, 
with  one  sweep  of  the  knife,  the  integuments  and  flesh 
down  to  the  bone,  and  afterward  sawed  the  bone  on  a 
level  with  the  soft  parts,  which  were  drawn  upwards. 
Celsus  considered  it  better  to  let  the  incision  encroach 
upon  the  living  flesh  than  leave  any  of  the  diseased 
parts  beliind.  "  Et  potius  ex  sana  parte  aliquid  exci 
datur,  quam  ex  aegra  relinquatur."— (De  Medicina,  lib. 
7,  c.  33.) 

It  appears,  however,  that  his  views  extended  farther 
than  those  of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and  even  his 
followers,  almost  downto  modern  times.  After  cutting 
the  muscles  down  to  the  bone,  he  says  that  the  flesh 
should  be  reflected  and  detached  underneath  with  a 
scalpel,  in  order  to  denude  a  portion  of  the  bone,  wluch 
is  then  to  be  sawn  as  near  as  possible  to  the  healthy 
flesh  which  remains  adherent.  He  states,  that  when 
this  plan  is  pursued,  the  skin  around  the  wound  will  be 
so  loose  that  it  can  almost  be  made  to  cover  the  extre- 
mity of  the  bone.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  this  ad- 
vice, inculcated  by  Celsus,  should  not  have  been  com- 
prehended, or  that  it  should  have  been  so  neglected  as 
to  stand  in  need,  as  it  were,  of  a  new  discoverer,  and 
that  a  suggestion  of  such  importance  should  have  re- 
mained so  long  useless.  But  the  fact  is,  hemorrhage 
formerly  rendered  amputation  so  dangerous,  that  the 
ancient  surgeons  could  not  devote  much  attention  to 
any  thing  else  in  the  operation,  and  practitioners  am- 
putated so  seldom,  that  we  read  in  Albucasis  that  he 
positively  refused  to  cut  off  a  person's  hand,  lest  a  fatal 
hemorrhage  should  ensue,  and  the  patient  did  it  him- 
self and  recovered.  Over  that  part  ol"  the  stump  which 
the  small  quantity  of  preserved  skiu  would  not  cover, 
Celsus  recommended  compresses,  and  a  sponge  di])ped 
in  vinegar  to  be  laid.— (De  Re  Medica,  lib.  7,  c.  33.) 

Archigenes,  who  was  born  at  Apamia,  in  Syria,  was 
the  (Usciplc  of  Aga'hinus,  and  physician  to  Philip,  king 
of  that  country.  He  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  prac- 
tised physic  and  surgery  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Trajan,  about  108  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ. — (Por- 
tal, Hist,  de  I'Anatomie  ct  de  la  Chirurgie,  vol.  1,  p.  61.) 
In  the  history  of  amputation  the  name  of  Archigenes  is 
conspicuous,  not  only  because  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  needle  and  ligature 
for  the  stoppage  of  blee(hng,  but  becau.se  Ids  descrip- 
tion of  the  operation  is  in  some  respects  more  minute 
than  that  of  Celsus.  For  the  hindrance  of  loss  of 
blood  in  the  operation,  says  Sprengel  (Geschichte  der 
Chir.  b.  1,  p.  404,  Halle,  1805),  he  first  of  all  tied  up  the 
vessels,  and  often  the  whole  limb,  over  which  he  also 
sprinkled  cold  water.  The  integuments  were  then 
drawn  upwards  from  the  wound,  and  confined  there 
with  a  band  ;  and  after  the  limb  was  off",  he  cauterized 
the  stump,  and  applied  folded  comjiresses.  The  band 
was  now  loosened  and  a  mixture  of  leeks  and  salt  laid 
on  the  stump,  to  which  were  also  applied  oil  and  ce- 
rate.—(Nicei,  Coll.  Chir.  p.  155.)  Such  was  likewise 
the  practice  of  Heliodorus,  who  thus  early  made  objec- 
tions to  the  plan  of  cutting  off  a  iimb  by  a  single  stroke, 
a  proposal  that  was  renewed  in  (Ur  later  days.  The 
same  author  hxs  also  spoken  of  amputating  at  the 
joints ;  a  method  of  wiiich  he  disapproves.— (Nicet, 
Coll.  Chir.  p.  155.)  However,  Galen  entertained  a  fx- 
vourable  opinion  of  it,  on  account  of  its  safety  and  ex- 
pedition.—(Comm.  4,  in  lib.  de  artic.  p.  050.)  Galen's 
precejjts  concerning  amputation  are,  upon  the  whole* 
very  like  those  given  by  Hippocrates ;  for  he  directs 
only  dead  parts  to  be  cut,  and  the  ^tump  to  be  caute- 
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rt?«d  -(De  Arte  Curat ivA  ad  Glauconem,  lib.  2.)  By 
all  ilif  ^d  writers,  ainputiition  was  entirely  restricted 
to  :!i!^f9  of  mortification ;  farther  they  were  afraid  to 
tro ;  and  this  pre<H!pt,  and  all  the  other  doctrines  of 
CJaU'u,  may  ho  said  to  have  been  the  guide  of  the  whole 
(surKical  profession  forfUll  fourteen  ct-nluries. 

The  timitl  Arabians  were  not  partial  to  amputation, 
and  even  In  cases  of  mortification  generally  preferred  a 
farrajjo  of  uwless  applications,  lilve  Armenian  bole,  &c. 
I'aulLs  Jr'.jtineta,  liite  Galen,  deviated  from  Celsus's 
good  rule  of  making  the  incisions  in  the  healthy  parts, 
and  OTily  approved  of  making  llie  requihite  division  near 
them.— (.Ub.  4,  c.  1'.),  p.  140.)  Avicenna,  however,  re- 
peated! Uo  lirectiona  lefl  by  the  Greek  writers  (Can. 
lib.  4.  Fe».  3,  tr.  1,  p.  451),  and  Abu'l  Kasem  proposed 
doing  the  operation  with  a  red-hot  knife. —  Chirurg.  lib. 
1,  sect.  52,  p.  99.)  In  the  middle  ages,  little  was  done 
lor  ilie  improvement  of  amputation.  In  the  14th  cen- 
tury gunpowder  was  invented,  and  soon  appli(!d  to  the 
puri)oses  of  war,  so  that  an  abundance  of  cases  nmst 
have  presented  tlicmselves  in  which  the  wise  maxim 
of  not  deferring  amputation  until  mortification  had 
come  on,  but  of  {)reventing  the  mischief  by  the  opera- 
tion, ought  to  have  stru<'k  an  intelligent  surgeon.  One 
might  also  e.\i»ect  that  practitioners  would  now  have 
been  led  to  make  the  incisions  in  the  sound  flesh.  Unfor- 
tunately, (he  invention  of  gunpowder  and  its  immediate 
consecjuences  in  surgery,  happened  at  a  period  when 
practitioners  were  ill  qualified  to  profit  by  the  new  les- 
sons of  experience  set  before  them.  The  writings  of 
f  lieir  predecessors  furnished  them  Avith  no  dire.tions 
how  they  ought  to  act,  and  they  were  themselves  too 
much  confounded  at  the  sight  of  the  mischief  for  which 
they  were  consulted,  to  be  able  to  form  any  correct 
opinion  about  causes  and  effects.  Their  first  idea  was, 
that  the  terrible  symptoms  proceeded  from  the  parts  be- 
ing actually  burned,  and  they  afterward  inclined  to 
the  belief  that  gun-shot  wounds  were  poisoned. 
Hence  the  most  absurd  modes  of  treatment  were  insti- 
tuted, and,  as  Briinninghausen  expresses  himself,  hu- 
man nature  groaned  under  a  new  evil,  for  which  there 
were  for  some  time  no  true  plans  of  relief.— (Erfahr.  «fcc. 
iiber  die  Amp.  c.  19.)  This  deplorable  state  was  the 
natural  result  of  the  depression  of  science  in  general, 
and  of  the  healing  art  in  particular,  in  the  days  to  which 
I  now  refer.  In  tiiese  middle  ages,  as  they  are  called, 
the  population  of  all  Europe  was  plunged  in  the  deep- 
est ignorance  ;  and  whatever  little  knowledge  remained, 
either  of  the  arts  or  languages,  was  monopolized  by  the 
priesthood,  the  physicians  of  those  times,  who,  instead 
of  studying  the  volume  of  nature,  wasted  most  of  their 
time  in  discussing  the  doctrines  of  Galen.  Surgery 
itself  sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb,  as  may  be  well  conceived 
from  the  decrees  issued  at  Rheims  by  Pope  Boniface 
the  Eighth,  forbidding  any  of  the  clergy  to  do  any  thing 
themselves  wliich  drew  blood;  and  of  course  all  the 
operative  part  of  surgery,  that  which  required  the  most 
skill  and  science,  was  transferred  to  a  set  of  illiterate, 
low-bred  mechanics,  far  inferior  to  the  worst  country 
farriers  of  modern  times.  Yet  the  clergy,  who  were 
here  scrupulously  averse  to  soiling  their  own  hands 
"With  blood,  or  hurting  their  own  tender  feelings  by 
viewing  the  agony  of  their  fellow-creatures  submitted 
to  operations,  had  no  hesitation  in  taking  the  chief  emo- 
luments and  honours  of  the  profession,  or  in  turning 
over  these  poor  sufferers  to  men  more  qualified  to  tor- 
ture and  murder  than  to  give  relief;  and,  what  nearly 
staggers  all  credulity,  the  same  professors  of  Christian- 
ity, who  shuddered  to  spill  a  drop  of  blood  themselves 
on  a  proper  occasion,  as  Haller  observes,  eagerly  had 
a  hand,  and  acted  an  important  part,  in  every  sangui- 
nary war,  where  it  was  possible  for  them  to  interfiere. 
In  these  dismal  days  of  surgery,  the  advice  delivered 
by  Celsus  was  renewed  by  Th'eodoricus,  who  used  to 
administer  opium  and  hemlock  previously  to  the  ope- 
ration, for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  patient  less 
sensible  to  pain,  and  afterward  vinegar  and  fennel 
Avere  g^iven,  with  the  view  of  dispersing  the  intoxica- 
ting effects  of  the  preceding  medicines.— (Chirurg.  lib. 
3,  c.  10.) 

The  renowncil  Guido  di  Cauliaco  was  the  inventor  of 
the  plan  of  taking  oiT  limbs  without  any  bloodshed. 
It  18  better,  says  he,  for  the  limb  to  drop  off  than  be 
cuiofT;  as  in  the  latter  circumstance  the  conduct  of  the 
surgeon  is  viewed  with  spite,  because  it  is  supposed 
that  the  part  might  have  been  saved.  Guido's  practice 
consisted  in  covering  the  whole  membrane  with  pitch- 
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pla.ster,  and  applying  lound  one  of  the  joints  bo  tight  a 
band,  that  the  parts  below  the  constriction  ultimately 
dropped  off.— (Chirurg.  tr.  6,  Doctr.  1,  cap.  8.)  As 
Sprengel  nc^xt  observes,  the  method  of  amputating  sug- 
gested by  Celsus  was  again  revived  by  Gersdorf,  who 
afler  the  operation  not  only  drew  dowj  over  the  stump 
the  skill  which  had  been  retracted,  but  applied  a  hog's 
or  bullock's  bladder  over  the  stump,  so  as  to  rend'.r  all 
burning  and  stitching  of  the  parts  needless.— (Feldbuch 
der  Wund.\r7.n.  fbl.  63.)  Bartholomew  Maggi  also  en- 
deavoured to  preserve  a  considerable  flap  of  integu- 
ments for  covering  the  stump.— (De  Vuliier.  bombard 
et  sclopet.  4to.  Bonon.  1552  ;  see  Sprengel's  Gcschichte 
der  Chirurgie,  p.  404.  400,  8vo  Ilallc,  1805.) 

At  length,  in  the  15th  century,  the  revival  of  learning 
occurred  first  in  Italy.    Men  now  began  to  think  for 
themselves  again,  and  physicians  turned  from  compila- 
tions and  scholastic  nonsense  to  the  consideration  of 
nature.    Anatomy  was  cultivated  with  great  ardour, 
and  made  brilliant  progress  luider  the  eminent  charac- 
lers  of  the  time :  De  la  Torre,  Berengarius  Carpi,  Ve- 
salius,  Fallopius,  Eustachius,  and  others,  who  were 
also  for  the  mo.st  part  very  distinguished  surgeons. 
"  In  Italia  scientiarum  matre  medici  se  nunquam  chi- 
rurgia  abdicarunt.    Scculo  15  ct  16,  professores  medici 
academia;  Bononiensis,  I'atavinae,  et  aliarum  in  Italia 
illustrium  scholarum  et  manu  curavcrunt,  et  consilio, 
et  inter  istos  viros  summi  chirurgi  exstiterunt.' — (Hal- 
ler, Bibl.  Cliir.  b.  1,  p.  101.)     Practitioners  now  ven- 
tured to  amputate  limbs  in  the  sound  part  for  other 
incurable  diseases  besides  mortifications ;  but  the  art 
of  stopping  hemorrhage  af^cr  the  operation  continued 
imperfect.    Though  the  method  of  applying  the  ligature 
in  cases  of  wounded  arteries  and  aneurisms  was  under- 
stood, yet  from  some  unaccountable  causes  the  practice 
was  never  thought  of  in  amputations.    Even  Fallopius 
knew  of  no  other  means  for  stopping  the  bleeding  but 
the  cautery. — ( De  Tum .  pra? tern .  p .  665 . )    On  the  whole, 
the  stoppage  of  bleeding  was  not  attended  with  a  de- 
gree of  success  proportionate  to  the  advances  of  the 
healing  art  in  general.    Straps,  bands,  and  compresses 
were  indeed  put  round  the  member ;  but  as  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  was  not  yet  correctly  known, 
they  were  not  applied  in  the  proper  places,  being  ar- 
ranged either  close  to  the  wound,  or  several  of  them 
put  at  random  round  the  limb.    The  effects  of  such 
immoderately  tight,  long-continued  constriction  could 
be  nothing  less  than  gangrene ;  and  hence  the  actual 
cautery  was  still  cliiefly  employed.    The  other  means 
for  suppressing  hemorrhage  scarcely  merit  the  name. 
Terrified  at  the  insecurity  and  ill  consequences  of  such 
expedients,  J.  de  Vigo  (Practica  in  Chirurgia  Copiosa, 
491,  Romae,  1514),  and  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  (Op. 
Chir.  Venet.  1619),  disapproved  of  amputating  in  the 
sound  flesh,  and  returned  to  the  principle  inculcated 
by  the  ancients,  of  making  the  incision  in  the  mortified 
parts.    Others  endeavoured  to  lessen  the  peril  of  the 
bleeding  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  limb  was  re- 
moved, and  the  instantaneous  application  of  the  cau- 
tery.   For  this  purpose  L.  Botalli  invented  a  sort  of 
guillotine,  by  means  of  which  a  member  was  severed 
from  the  body  in  an  instant  (De  Curandis  vulneribus 
sclopetorum,  Lugd.  1560),  while  others  laid  a  sharp  axe 
upon  the  limb,  and  effected  the  dismemberment  by  the 
blow  of  a  wooden  mallet.    An  example  of  this  barba- 
rous practice  is  recorded  by  Fabricius  Hildanus,  called 
by  his  countrjTTien  the  patriarch  and  ornament  of  the 
German  surger>'.    In  consequence  of  this  fear  of  bleed- 
ing, before  he  knew  of  the  use  of  the  ligature,  he  was 
himself  accustomed  to  amputate  with  a  red-hot  knife, 
the  representation  of  which  is  given  in  his  work. — (De 
Gangraena  et  Sphacelo,  Op.)    Hildanus  became  a  better 
surgeon,  however,  as  he  grew  older,  and  in  the  end 
partly  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  amputation, 
inasmuch  as  he  made  the  incisions  completely  in  the 
sound  parts,  and  adopted  the  method  of  tying  the  arte- 
ries, as  then  recently  proposed  by  Par^ ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, in  weak  persons  he  still  preferred  the  actual  cau 
tery  to  the  ligature. — (Op.  p.  814.)    One  of  his  invcn 
tions  was  a  linen  bag  or  cap  for  the  stump ;  and  a  sort 
of  retractor  for  holding  back  the  muscles.    According 
to  Sprengel  (Geschichte  der  Chir.  b.  1,  p.  407),  his  ob- 
sen-^ations  on  the  pain  following  the  operation  are  in- 
teresting.—(Op.  p.  807.  814.) 

Ambrose  Pare,  a  French  surgeon,  who  flourished  m 
the  16th  century  (Opera,  Parisiis,  1582),  and  to  whom 
I  have  already  alluded,  made  some  beneficial  innov 
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tions  with  regard  to  the  operation  of  amputation.  It  is 
to  his  industry,  good  sense,  and  skill  that  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  for  the  abolition  of  cauterizing  instruments, 
and  the  general  use  of  a  needle  and  ligature  for  the 
suppression  of  the  bleeding— (Lib.  6,  c.  28,  p.  224.) 

An  anonymous  writer  has  given  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  practice  and  opinions  of  this  distinguished 
suiyeon  in  relation  to  amputation.  "  Pare  recommended 
lo  cu;  off  the  whole  of  the  gangrenous  part  if  the  limb 
be  mortified,  but  to  encroach  as  little  as  possible  upon 
the  living  flesh.  At  the  same  time,  he  laid  it  down  as 
a  rule  not  to  leave  a  very  long  stump  to  an  amputated 
leg ;  because  the  patient  could  more  conveniently  make 
use  of  a  wooden  leg,  with  the  stump  only  five  finger- 
breadths  long  below  the  knee,  than  if  much  more  of  the 
flesh  were  to  be  preserved.  In  the  arm,  however,  he 
left  the  whole  of  the  living  and  healthy  portion  of  the 
member,  only  separating  the  diseased  part  from  the 
sound. 

In  preparing  for  amputation,  he  directs  the  skin  and 
muscles  to  be  drawn  upwards,  and  bound  tight  with  a 
broad  bandage  a  little  above  the  part  where  the  incision 
is  to  be  made.  This  fillet  was  intended  to  answer  a 
threefold  purpose : — 1st,  to  afford  a  quantity  of  flesh  for 
covering  the  bone,  and  facilitating  the  cure ;  2dly,  to 
close  the  extremities  of  the  divided  blood-vessels ;  3dly, 
to  dull  the  patient's  feelings  by  pressure  on  the  subja- 
cent nerves.  When  this  firm  ligature  has  been  applied, 
Pare  directs  an  incision  to  be  made  down  to  the  bone, 
either  with  a  common  large  scalpel  or  a  curved  knife. 
Then  with  a  smaller  curved  knife  we  are  carefully  to 
divide  the  muscle  or  ligament  remaining  between  the 
bones  of  the  forearm  or  leg;  after  which  we  may 
proceed  to  saw  off  the  bone  as  high  as  possible,  and  to 
remove  the  asperities  occasioned  by  the  saw. 

With  the  assistance  of  a  curved  pair  of  forceps  he 
drew  out  the  extremities  of  the  bleeding  arteries,  either 
by  themselves  alone,  or  with  some  portion  of  the  sur- 
rounding flesh,  to  be  firmly  tied  with  a  strong  double 
thread.  He  now  loosened  hia  bandage,  brouglit  toge- 
ther the  lips  of  the  wound  over  the  face  of  the  stump, 
and  kept  them  as  close  as  he  could  without  actual 
stretching,  by  means  of  four  stitches  or  sutures.  If 
the  larger  tied  vessels  should  accidently  become  loose, 
he  desires  the  ligature  or  bandage  to  be  again  passed 
round  the  limb ;  or  else,  what  is  better,  to  let  an  assist- 
ant grasp  the  limb  firm  with  both  hands,  and  press  with 
his  fingers  over  the  course  of  the  bleeding  vessel,  so  as 
to  stop  the  hemorrhage ;  then  with  a  square  edged  nee- 
dle, about  four  inches  long,  and  a  thread  four  times 
doubled,  the  surgeon  must  secure  the  artery  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Thrust  the  armed  needle  into  the 
outside  of  the  flesh,  half  a  finger's  breath  from  the  ves- 
sel which  bleeds,  and  bring  it  out  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  bleeding  orifice;  then  surround  the  vessel 
with  the  ligature,  pass  it  back  again  to  within  one  fin- 
ger's breadth  of  the  place  where  it  first  entered,  and  tie 
a  fast  knot  upon  a  folded  slip  of  linen  rag  to  prevent  its 
hurting  the  flesh.  By  this  means,  says  Parti,  the  ori- 
fice of  the  artery  will  be  agglutinated  to  the  adjoining 
flesh  so  firmly,  as  not  to  yield  one  drop  of  blood ;  but  if 
the  hemorrhage  were  not  considerable,  he  contented 
himselfwith  the  application  of  astringent  powders,  &c. 

Thus  did  this  famous  surgeon  endeavour,  by  his  sin- 
gle example  and  precepts,  to  exclude  the  barbarous  use 
of  hot  irons  in  amputation.  He  says,  he  knew  not  of 
any  such  practice  among  the  old  surgeons  ;  except  that 
Galen  recommended  us  to  tie  bleeding  vessels  towards 
their  origin  in  accidental  wounds  :  and  he  thought  pro- 
per to  do  the  same  in  cases  of  amputation.  But  in  an 
apology  at  the  end  of  his  book,  Pare  has  quoted  in  his 
own  defence  a  dozen  authors  who  employed  or  recom- 
mended the  ligature  before  him ;  and  he  might  have 
cited  many  more. 

From  the  statement  we  have  here  given,  it  may  be 
seen  how  far  the  best  writers  of  almost  every  country 
have  erred  in  ascribing  the  original  invention  of  tying 
arteries  to  Ambrose  Pare.  Great  merit,  indeed,  was 
due  to  him  for  the  i)art  he  took  in  extending,  and  even 
reviving,  this  incomparable  practice :  nay,  it  is  not  cer- 
tain whether  any  one  before  him  had  ever  applied 
the  needle  and  ligature  in  similar  cases,  that  is,  after 
amputation  ;  but  how  very  wide  of  the  truth  Mr.  John 
Bell's  recent  account  of  this  matter  is,  will  appear  to 
every  person  who  will  inquire  into  the  ffjts  them- 
selves ;  for  not  only  were  ligatures  and  neeales  in  use 
among  the  ancients,  but  likewise  the  tenaculum  or 
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hook  to  lay  hold  of  the  bleeding  vessels,  when  they 
buried  themselves  in  the  muscles.    We  refer  our 
quisitive  readers  to  Avicenna,  -^tius  Albucacis.  Bi 
nus,  Theodoric,  Guido  di  Cauliaco,  John  de  Vigo, 
Bertapaelia,  Tagaultius,  Petrus  Argillata,  Andreas  a 
Cruce,  &c.  &c.,  where  they  will  find  enough  to  satisfy 
them  on  this  head." — (.Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  art.  Am] 
tation.) 

I  shall  not  here  expatiate  upon  the  ill-treatm 
which  Pare  experienced  from  the  base  and  ignoi 
Geurmelin ;  nor  upon  the  slowness  and  reluctance  with 
which  the  generality  of  surgeons  renounced  the  t  iu- 
tery  for  the  ligature.  These  circumstances  may  be 
conceived,  from  what  has  been  already  stated.  Suffice 
it  to  add,  upon  the  authority  of  Dionis,  that  almost  100 
years  after  Pare,  a  button  of  vitriol  was  ordinarily  em 
ployed  in  the  Hdtel-Dieu  at  Paris  for  the  stoppage  of 
hemorrhage  after  amputations.  And  Dionis  was  the 
first  Frenchman  who  openly  taught  and  recommend( 
Fare's  method.  This  happened  towards  the  close 
the  17th  century,  while  Pare  lived  towards  the  end 
the  16th.— (Dionis,  Cours  d'Operat.  Paris,  1707.) 

As  Pare,  like  the  rest  of  the  old  surgeons,  used  to  cut 
directly  down  to  the  bone,  many  of  the  stumps  which 
he  made  must  have  been  badly  covered  with  flesh,  and 
ill-fitted  for  bearing  pressure.  But  all  that  I  have  read 
on  the  subject  of  amputation  impresses  me  with  a 
strong  conviction,  that  in  former  times  the  projection 
of  the  end  of  the  bone,  the  sugar-loaf  form  of  the  stump, 
the  frequent  exfoliations,  and  the  difiiculty  in  healing 
the  part  and  keeping  it  healed,  were  as  much  owing  to 
the  mischief  done  with  the  cautery,  the  rude  way  of 
dressing  the  stump,  and  ignorance  of  the  right  method 
of  promoting  union  by  the  first  intention,  as  to  the 
mode  of  operating  or  any  other  circumstance. 

By  many  surgeons,  however,  the  tying  of  arteries 
tinned  to  be  deemecl  too  troublesome,  and  hence  i 
persisted  in  the  barbarous  use  of  the  actual  cautery 
this  number  were  Pigrai  (Epitome  des  Preceptes  de 
Med.  et  de  Chir.  8vo.  Rouen,  1642),  F.  Plazzonl  (De 
Vuln.  Sclopet.  4to.  Venet.  I6I81,  and  P.  M.  Rossi  (Con- 
sult, et  Observ.  8vo.  Francof.  1616).  Nay,  so  diflicult 
was  it  to  eradicate  the  blind  attachment  to  the  ancients, 
that  Theodorus  Baronius,  a  professor  at  Cremona,  pub- 
licly declared,  in  1600,  that  he  would  rather  err  with 
Galen  than  follow  the  advice  of  any  other  person  ;  ano 
Van  Hoorne  seems  even  to  have  countenanced  the 
testable  machine  of  Botalli.— (Mt^cporf^v;;,  p.  75.) 

What,  asks  Briinninghausen,  was  the  reason 
the  ligature  of  the  arteries,  which  is  now  regarded 
the  surgeons  of  all  civilized  nations  as  the  best,  easiest, 
and  safest  method  of  stopping  hemorrhage  after  ampu- 
tation, should  so  long  have  remained  unadopted  ?  Be- 
sides the  prejudice  for  the  opinions  of  the  ancients, 
already  mentioned,  another  cause  was  undoubtedly  the 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,, 
correct  description  of  which  was  first  delivered  by  ' 
immortal  Harvey  early  in  the  17th  century.— (Exe: 
tatio  Anat.  de  Motu  Cordis  et  Sanguinis  in  Animalibi 
Francof.  1628.)  For  some  time  this  grand  discov( 
met  with  violent  opposition ;  but  after  it  had  been 
knowledged  as  an  eternal  truth,  a  happy  applicati 
of  it  was  made  to  surgery  by  a  French  surgeon,  named 
Mor6ll,who,at  the  siege  of  Besangon,  in  1674,  invented 
the  field  tourniquet,  by  means  of  which  more  cert 
pressure  was  made  on  the  trunk  of  the  artery, 
this  simple  invention,  founded,  however,  on  a  kno' 
ledge  of  the  circulation,  the  surgeon  could  at  option 
the  blood  of  the  stump  spirt  out,  or  stop  its  jet  entire! 
and  now  both  during  and  after  the  operation,  he 
first  enabled  to  command  the  hemorrhage,  and 
and  judiciously  employ  whatever  measures  were  in( 
cated;  for  the  most  powerful  bandages  and  press 
previously  in  use  either  stopped  the  circulation  in 
whole  limb,  or  could  not  be  made  to  have  the  r 
effect  with  sufl^cient  quickness. —  Brunninghau.si 
Erfahr.  «fcc.  uber  die  Amp.  p.  36.)  Morell's  tourniqu( 
however,  was  very  imperfect,  and  it  was  not  till  the  y( 
1718,  that  J.  h.  Petit,  whose  name  shines  so  brigh 
in  the  history  of  surgery,  invented  the  kind  of  tour 
quet  now  employed. 

Richard  Wiseman,  who  is  justly  considered  as  t 
father  of  good  English  surgery,  saw  the  necessity 
making  the  incision  in  the  sound  parts,  because  gj 
grene  does  not  always  spread  evenly,  but  frequen 
extends  much  higher  up  one  side  of  the  limb  than  t',  _ 
other.    He  deemed  the  actual  cautery  objocstionable.  ail 
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^MWoSSIffwere  so  long  in  being  thro%vn  off.  He  ap- 
plied a  ligature  ro.md  the  limb,  two  inches  above  the 
Jiiniis  of  the  mortification,  and,  drawing  \ip  the  mus- 
cles, made  the  incision  with  a  large  curved  knife,  with 
the  back  of  whicli  he  scraped  oil'  the  periosteum.  The 
bag,  or  sort  of  retractor,  employed  by  Fabricius  Ililda- 
nus',  Wiseman  thought  unnecessary,  as  the  muscles 
spontaneously  drew  themselves  up  as  soon  as  divided. 
He  lied  the  blood-vessels  after  the  manner  of  Pare,  and 
deprecated  all  burning  of  the  stumpi  After  the  opera- 
tion, he  drew  the  flaps  over  the  bone,  and  either  fastened 
them  in  this  position  with  stiches  or  a  tight  bandage, 
though  he  generally  preferred  the  former,  as  the  surest 
means  of  keeping  the  end  of  the  bone  from  protruding. 
Across  the  slump  he  laid  a  pledget  of  wax-cerate,  and 
over  this  a  thick  layer  of  Armenian  bole  and  other 
styptics,  and  the  wliole  was  covered  with  a  bullock's 
bladder  and  a  roller,  applied  spirally  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  limb  down  to  the 
extremity  of  the  stump.  On  the  third  day,  the  dress- 
ings were  taken  off,  and  a  digestive  ointment  applied. 
— iChirurg.  Treatises,  vol.  2,  p.  220,  8vo.  Lond.  1090.) 

From  this  time,  amputation  may  be  considered  as 
being  an  infinitely  safer  proceeding  than  what  it  used 
to  be  ;  for,  as  we  have  explained,  the  ligature  of  the 
arteries  was  now  practised  and  commended  in  Germany 
by  F.  Hildanus,*in  England  by  Wiseman,  and  in 
France  by  Dionis.  Much,'however,  remained  to  be  done. 
The  wound  was  large,  and  suppurated  long  and  pro- 
ftisely ;  the  healing  was  slow  ;  the  ends  of  the  bones 
perished,  and,  projecting  far  beyond  the  soft  parts,  re- 
tarded the  cure  so  long,  that  the  patient  was  not  unfre- 
quently  worn  out.  Hence  the  best  surgeons  began 
seriously  to  consider  what  fart^ier  could  be  done,  with 
a  view  of  lessening  the  exposed  surface  of  the  wound, 
and  making  a  better  covering  of  flesh  for  the  ends  of 
the  bones. 

According  to  Sprengel,  most  of  the  old  surgeons 
preserved  a  flap  of  desh,  and  he  is  therefore  by  no 
means  disposed  to  regard  our  countryman,  Lowdham, 
as  the  inventor  of  this  method,  though  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  the  latter  surgeoa's  practice  was  novel, 
inasmuch  as  the  flap  was  formed  by  making  an  oblique 
incision  through  the  integuments  from  below  upwards. 
•—(See  James  Yonge's  Currus  Triumphalis  e  Terebintho, 
8vo.  Lond.  1G79 ;  and  Sprengel's  Geschichte  der  Chirur- 
gie,  b.  1,  p.  408.)  Here,  if  Sprengel  means  that  many 
of  the  old  surgeons  endeavoured  to  preserve  a  partial 
covering  of  flesh  for  the  bone,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
his  correctness ;  because  we  find,  that  they  drew  back 
the  flesh  before  they  divided  it,  and  Celsus  and  some 
others  even  did  more,  for,  after  cutting  down  to  the  bone, 
they  detached  the  flesh  farther  from  it  upwards,  previ- 
ously to  taking  the  saw :  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  Spren- 
gel wishes  us  to  believe,  that  there  were  practitioners 
who,  previously  to  Lowdham,  in  the  operation  of  am- 
putation formed  what  in  England  is  usually  under- 
stood by  a  flap,  that  is,  a  portion  of  flesh,  generally  of 
a  semilunar  shape,  and  saved  particularly  from  one 
side  of  tlie  member  for  covering  the  bone,  I  cannot  see 
any  reason  for  coinciding  with  Sprengel's  observation. 
Upon  the  merit  of  Lowdham's  suggestions,  and  the 
practice  and  principles  inculcated  by  J.  Yonge,  some 
reflections  lately  sent  me  by  Mr.  Carwardine  I  insert 
with  great  pleasure,  as  perhaps  he  is  right  in  thinking 
that  the  third  edition  of  this  work  did  not  do  justice  to 
the  memory  of  the  latter  writer. 

"At  the  time  Yonge  wrote  (1679),"  says  Mr.  Car- 
wardine, "  it  was  supposed  impossible  to  heal  a  stump 
before  the  bone  had  exfoliated,  and  therefore  no  sur- 
geon would  venture  ui)on  an  attempt  at  uniting  the 
HUriace  by  the  first  intention.  Now  this  union  by  the 
first  intention  was  the  chief  object  of  Mr.  Yonge  in 
proposing  the  flap-operation,  and  it  is  to  him,  and  not 
to  Mr.  Alanson,  who  wrote  precisely  100  years  after 
him,  that  we  must  attribute  the  honour  of  this  iinjjrove- 
ment.  It  is  related  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  friend 
Thomas  Hobs,  chirurgeon,  in  London,  diUed  Plymouth, 
August  3,  1078,  and  published,  1079,  at  the  end  of  his 
Currus  Tnumplialis  e  Terebintho.    It  begins  thus : 

'Sir,  I  find  by  yours  that  you  are  surprised  with 
the  inlimation  I  gave  you,  of  a  way  of  amputating 
large  members,  so  as  to  be  able  to  euro  them  i)er  sym- 
physin  in  three  weeks  ;  and  without  fouling  or  scaling 
the  hone.  It  is  a  i)aradox  which  I  will  now  evince  to 
you  to  be  a  truth,  after  1  have  first  taken  notice  of 
what  you  aflirm,  that  there  is  a  necessity  of  scaling 
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the  ends  of  those  bones  left  bare  after  the  usual  manner 
of  dismembering,  before  the  stump  can  be  soundly 
cured  ;  that  you  never  yet  found  it  otherwise,  but  that 
where  it  hath  been  attempted,  the  stumps  have  apostu- 
rnated,  and  the  caries  come  off  thereby.' 

Yonge  then  acknowledges,  that  it  was  from  an 
ingenious  brother,  Mr.  C.  Lowdham  of  Exeter,  that  he 
had  the  first  hint  thereof  He  then  describes  the  ope- 
ration—the laying  down  the  flap  over  the  face  of  the 
stump,  and  sewing  it  by  four  or  five  stitches,  &c.  After 
this,  Yonge  proceeds  with  a  methodical  enumeration  of 
the  advantages  of  this  mode  of  operating  over  all 
others  then  in  use,  viz.  that  it  is  more  speedv— the 
cure  not  occupying  a  fourth  of  the  usual  time— no  sup- 
puration—no exfoliation— less  danger  of  hemorrhage 
— not  liable  to  break  open  again  from  slight  injury — 
and  lastly,  much  better  adapted  to  the  pressure  firom 
an  artificial  leg,  &,c. 

The  foregoing  abstract  will  show  (says  Mr.  Car- 
wardine) how  far  Mr.  O'Halloran's  method,  presently 
to  be  described,  in  which  lie  dresses  the  flap  and  the 
stump  as  distinct  surface.s,  can  be  regarded  as  a  revival 
of  Lowdham's  operation,  or  whether  it  has  been  super- 
seded or  improved  upon  by  the  mechanical  ingenuity  of 
the  Dutch  and  French  surgeons : — the  apparatus  of 
M.  de  la  Faye  and  Verduin  appear  to  have  been  merely 
clumsy  and  unscientific  contrivances  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  hemorrhage,  Garengeot's  operation  had  also  for 
its  object  to  supersede  the  use  of  the  ligature,  which, 
however,  after  twelve  years'  practice,  he  was  obliged 
to  give  up,  and  tie  the  vessel  before  he  laid  down  the 
flap  (the  particulars  of  all  these  methods  the  reader 
will  presently  meet  with) .  Opinions,  therefore,  founded 
upon  the  practice  of  these  gentlemen,  I  conceive,  can- 
not fairly  be  admitted  as  evidence  against  the  flap-ope- 
ration of  Lowdham,  which  nevertheless  appears  sinking 
in  the  estimation  of  the  best  modern  surgeons ;  perhaps 
no  material  advantage  is  gained  by  it  over  the  common 
mode  of  operating  in  the  lower  extremities,  as  now 
practised— but  even  here  cases  may  occur  where  we 
are  glad  to  resort  to  it :  a  few  years  since,  I  attended  a 
patient  in  consultation  with  a  friend  at  Dunmow,  in 
Essex,  where  we  thought  it  necessary  to  remove  a 
man's  leg  for  a  caries  of  the  tibia.  An  ulceration  in 
front  extended  so  high,  that  no  integument  could  be 
saved,  and  the  limb  would  have  been  removed  above 
the  knee,  if  I  had  not  suggested  the  propriety  of  making. 
a  flap  from  the  calf  of  the  leg.  The  tibia  was  obliged 
to  be  sawed  as  high  as  possible,  but  the  flap  was  left 
sufiiciently  long  to  cover  the  surface,  and  that  most 
important  object,  the  bend  of  the  knee,  ij^as  preserved, 
to  bear  the  pressure  of  a  wooden  leg.  In  the  removal 
of  the  arm  at  the  shoulder-joint,  doubtless  the  advan- 
tages of  making  a  flap  from  the  deltoid,  «fcc.  are  suffi- 
ciently established;  but  in  the  mode  of  dressing,  I  pre- 
sume that  no  English  surgeon  will  admit,  that  the 
practice  of  M.  Larrey  (perhaps  the  most  eminent  sur- 
geon that  has  been  formed  by  the  wars  of  Buonaparte, 
and  whose  practice  will  be  hereafter  noticed)  can  super- 
sede the  method  of  Yonge  (or  Lowdham),  who  wrote 
140  years  before  him!  Larrey  introduces  charpie 
beneath  the  flap  to  prevent  union  by  the  first  intention  ! 
Lowdham's  object  is  simply  to  lay  the  flap  over  the 
wound  to  prevent  exfoliation,  and  to  heal  the  surface 
'  per  symphysin'  in  three  weeks." — To  the  correctness 
of  these  sentiments  of  Mr.  Carwardine,  I  believe  that 
every  impartial  surgeon  will  bear  witness ;  and  it 
merely  remains  for  me  to  thank  him  for  his  obliging 
communication,  and  say,  that  I  have  recently  looked 
over  the  copy  of  the  Currus  Triumi)halis  e  Terebintho, 
preserved  in  the  valuable  library  of  Uie  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society,  and  find,  that  what  he  had  stated  is 
fully  confirmed  by  the  contents  of  that  ancient  work. 
At  the  same  time,  I  retain  the  belief,  that  t'  e  example 
set  by  Mr.  Alanson,  with  respect  to  the  proper  method 
of  dressing  stumps  and  obtaining  a  sjieedy  union  of 
the  wound,  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  posterity ;  because 
his  advice  was  so  well  enforced  that  it  soon  produced 
a  revolution  in  practice,  while  the  correct  suggestions 
of  Lowdham  and  Yonge,  like  the  hint  in  Celsus,  of  the 
double  incision,  had  sunk  into  oblivion,  or  were  only 
known  to  a  few  admirers  of  surgical  antiquities. 

Ah  Sprengel  remarks,  I'urmann,  Dionis  (Couni 
d'Opir.  de  Chir.  p.  Oil),  De  la  Vaugnyon  (Traitd 
Compel,  dm  Opcr.  do  Chir.  p.  531),  and  most  othn 
surgeons  of  the  seventeenth  century,  continuod  the 
method  of  first  drawing  up  the  integuments,  and  thea 
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applying  a  band  round  the  member.  Dionis  also  took 
particular  pains  to  recommend  the  ligature  of  the  ves- 
sels, and  expresses  a  strong  aversion  to  the  actual  cau- 
tery. Neither  did  he  approve  of  amputation  at  the 
knee-joint,  because  he  thought  that  the  patella,  which 
must  be  left  behind,  would  impede  the  healing  of  the 
stump,  and  he  was  apprehensive  of  the  articular  sur- 
face of  the  femur  becoming  diseased.  De  la  Vaugu.yon 
relied  upon  the  styptic  properties  of  vitriol,  and  he 
praised  drawing  back  the  muscles  by  means  of  the 
kind  of  bag  invented  by  Fabricius  Hildanus. 

Taking  off  the  limbs  at  the  joints  was  first  com- 
mended again  in  modern  times  by  J.  Munnicks,  who 
was  more  partial  to  styptics  than  the  ligature ;  and  for 
dressing  the  wound  employed  compresses«nd  sticking- 
plaster. — (Chirurgia,  p.  101.) 

Mauquest  de  la  Mothe  adopted  the  plan  of  operating 
recommended  by  Dionis ;  he  was  also  one  of  the  first 
who  made  common  use  of  the  tourniquet  in  amputa- 
tions, afterward  drawing  out  the  vessels  with  the 
forceps  and  tying  them. — (Traite  Compl.  de  Chir.  vol. 
3,  p.  171.)  Lowdham's  original  suggestion  of  amputating 
with  a  flap  has  been  briefly  noticed.  About  eighteen 
years  after  Yonge's  publication,  Peter  Verduin,  an  emi- 
nent surgeon  at  Amsterdam,  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  profession  a  new  kind  of  flap-amputation, 
which  he  had  put  in  practice. — (See  Dis.  EpistoUca  de 
Novd  Artuum  decurtandorum  ratione,  8vo.  Amst.  1696.) 
The  following  are  the  chief  particulars  of  Verduin's 
flap-operation. 

Two  compresses  were  applied,  one  under  the  ham, 
and  the  other  on  the  course  of  the  large  vessels.  The 
thigh  was  wrapped  in  a  fine  linen  cloth,  which  was 
sustained  by  some  turns  of  a  roller.  This  apparatus 
was  covered  with  a  piece  of  leather,  six  inches  broad, 
furnished  with  three  straps  with  buckles,  to  secure  it 
round  the  part.  The  tourniquet  was  placed  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  part  above  the  place  intended 
to  be  amputated  was  surrounded  with  a  leather 
strap.  The  point  of  a  crooked  knife,  which  was 
made  to  pass  as  near  to  the  back  part  of  the  bones 
as  possible,  was  thrust  in  on  one  side  of  the  leg,  and 
made  to  come  out  on  the  other.  The  knife  was  then 
carried  down  nearly  to  the  tendo  achillis,  and  thus  it 
separated  almost  the  whole  calf  of  the  leg.  The  flap 
being  formed,  the  operation  was  finished  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner.  I'he  wound  was  then  washed  with  a 
wet  sponge,  in  order  to  clear  it  from  the  fragments  of 
sawed  bone.  The  leather  strap,  which  served  to 
secure  the  flesh,  was  next  loosened,  and  the  flap  laid 
over  the  stump.  The  wound  was  dressed  with  lyco- 
perdon,  lint,  and  tow,  over  which  was  put  a  bladder, 
sustained  by  strips  of  sticking-plaster.  Upon  this 
bladder  was  placed  an  instrument  called  a  retinacu- 
lum, consisting  of  a  compress,  and  a.  concave  plate, 
which  were  made  to  press  upon  the  stump,  by  means 
of  two  straps,  which  crossed  each  other  and  were  at-  | 
tached  to  the  broad  leather  strap  surrounding  the  thigh.  ' 

In  1702,  Sabourin,  an  able  surgeon  at  Geneva,  gave  \ 
an  account  of  Verduin's  practice  to  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences,  which,  however,  declined  to  pronounce 
any  judgment  about  it,  without  farther  experience. 

Though  this  method  of  amputation  was  objected  to 
by  Cdnerding,  in  a  tract  published  at  Amsterdam  in 
1705,  it  was  afterwai-d  highly  extolled  by  P.  ftlas- 
suet,  on  account  of  the  quickness  with  which  the 
stump  healed,  the  safety  with  which  the  flap  served 
for  the  stoppage  of  the  hemorrhage,  and  the  avoidance 
of  exfoliation  by  the  non-exposure  of  the  bone.  He 
also  dwelt  upon  the  excellency  of  the  stump  for  the 
application  of  an  artificial  foot. — (De  I'Amputation  -i. 
lambeau,  8vo.  Paris,  1756.)  Heister  disapproved  of  the 
flap-amputation,  because  it  appeared  to  him.  that  the 
irritation  of  the  flesh  by  the  projecting  bones  was  apt 
to  cause  pain  and  inflammation  :  he  operated  himself 
after  the  manner  of  Dionis,  and  was  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  use  of  ligatures. 

Some  excellent  precepts  Avere  delivered  by  J.  L. 
Petit  concerning  amputation.  He  improved  the  tour- 
niquet ;  and,  instead  of  the  large  crooked  amputating 
knife  formerly  employed,  first  brought  into  use  the 
straight  more  moderate-sized  knives  with  sharp  backs, 
now  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  best  surgeons,  because 
much  better  calciflated  than  crooked  knives  for  divi- 
ding the  flesh  by  a  sawing  movement,  which  is  the 
only  right  and  surgical  way  of  attempting  to  cut  any 
part  of  the  human  body.    He  proved  that  making  the 


division  in  the  mortified  parts  was  frequently  foUowe 
by  hemorrhage ;  and  (or  the  suppression  of  ble 
he  thought  it  the  best  principle  to  promote  the  forma 
tion  of  acoagulum.— (M^m.  de  I'Acad.  des  Sciences, 
1732,  p.  285.    See  Hemorrhage.)    For  compressing  ti 
vessels,  he  employed  an  instrument  which  covered  tl 
stump,  like  Verduin's  retinaculum,  and  made  pressu 
by  means  of  a  screw.    His  only  objection  to  Verduin'l 
method  was,  that  the  extension  of  gangrene  up  tl 
limb  frequently  hindered  the  formation  of  so  large 
flap.    He  laid  down  the  valuable  general  maxim  of  al'^ 
ways  removing  as  much  bone,  and  as  little  flesh,  ; 
possible;    for  which  purpose    he  invented  what 
termed  the  double  incision,  or  dividing  the  business  ofd 
cutting  through  the  soft  parts  into  two  stages.    Abot 
an  inch  higher  than  the  place  where  he  meant  to  sa\ 
through  the  bones,  he  first  made  the  circular 
through  the  integuments  down  to  the  muscles;  th 
skin  was  then  pulled  up  so  as  to  leave  the  flesh  unc 
vered  to  the  extent  of  an  inch,  and  the  muscles  were  no\ 
divided  at  the  liighest  point  of  their  exposure.    LastlyJ 
the  flesh  W£is  held  out  of  the  way  with  a  retractor,  anfl 
the  bone  was  sawed  through  high  enough  up  to  alloy 
of  its  extremity  being  well  covered  with  flesh  and  in4! 
teguments.    The  greatest  defect  in  the  doctrine  ot 
Petit,  relative  to  amputation,  was  the  confidence 
put  in  pressure,  instead  of  the  ligature.— (Trait6  de 
Malad.  Chir.  vol.  3,  p.  126.)    The  first  performance  of 
amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint,  by  Le  Dran,  and  tl 
improvements  and  alterations  of  that  operation  suj 
gested  by  Garengeot,  De  la  Faye,  Desault,  &c.  I  sha 
notice  in  a  future  section. 

In  chronological  order,  the  next  event  claiming  nc 
tice  in  the  history  of  amputation,  was  the  promulga 
tion  of  an  opinion  by  T.  II.  Gagnier,  that  Verduin'l 
flap-amputation  might  be  traced  back  to  times  of  gre 
antiquity,  the  method  described  by  Celsus  being  ver 
similar.— (Haller,  Diss.  Chir.  vol.  6,  p.  161.)  On  tl 
point,  with  reference  to  Lowdham,  the  true  invent 
of  the  flap-operation,  I  have  already  delivered  my  o\ 
sentiments. 

The  flap- amputation  of  the  leg,  after  Verduin's  manl 
ner,  was  tried  by  De  la  Faye,  who  found  that  the  prea 
sure  of  the  flajp  was  not  enough  to  check  bleedini 
from  all  the  vessels,  as  it  only  operated  on  the  an  tend 
tibial  artery,  and  by  pressing  the  flesh  more  firmlj 
against  the  end  of  the  bones,  he  thought  the  risk 
mortification  would  be  occasioned. 

Verduin  and  Sabourin,  as  we  have  seen,  made  onlj 
one  flap.  Two  French  surgeons,  Ravaton  and  Ver 
male,  afterward  thought  that  it  would  be  better  to  sa^ 
a  flap  from  each  side  of  the  limb.  They  were  also  ad 
vocatea  for  tying  the  vessels,  and  bringing  the  twfl 
flaps  into  contact,  so  as  to  procure  their  speedy  union 
and  hinder  extbliations  and  profuse  suppuration. 

However,  there  is  some  diflerence  in  their  methc 
of  forming  the  flaps.  Ravaton,  who  submitted 
plan  to  the  French  Academy  in  1739,  made  three  deej 
incisions  down  to  the  bone ;  first,  a  circular  one,  witl 
a  crooked  knife,  within  four  finger-breadths  of  the  bonfl 
intended  to  be  sawed ;  and  then  with  a  somewhat  largef 
knife,  the  two  others  perpendicularly  to  the  first,  one  a(' 
the  fore  part,  and  the  other  at  the  back  of  the  limb  j 
and,  taking  care  not  to  touch  the  principal  vessels,  he 
detached  the  two  flaps  from  the  bone. 

Vermale  formed  the  separate  flaps  by  two  incisions.1 
After  applying  the  tourniquet,  he  surrounded  the  par^l 
with  two  red  threads,  at  the  distance  of  four  finger  ' 
breadths  from  each  other ;  one  at  the  place  where  thtli 
bone  was  to  be  sawed,  the  other  at  the  place  wher 
the  incision  of  the  fl.aps  was  to  terminate.    Ho  after 
ward  thrust  a  long  bistoury  down  to  the  bone,  at  th4 
fore  part  of  the  limb;  tuined  it  round  the  circumf© 
rence,  so  that  it  might  come  out  at  the  opposite  part ; 
then,  directing  the  edge  of  the  knife  along  the  bene,  he) 
cut  down  to  the  inferior  thread,  where  he  separated^ 
the  first  flap,  which,  as  the  author  says,  was  of  a  roundel 
or  conical  figure  at  its  extremity.    The  second  flap  was'' 
made  in  a  similar  way  on  the  interior  side  of  the  mem- 
ber.—i  Traits  des  Playes  d'Armes  a  feu,  par  Ravaton, 
Bvo.  Paris,  1750.    De  la  Fave,  in  Mem.  ds  I'Acad.  de 
Chir.  t.  5,  ed.  12mo.    Vermale,  Obs.  de  Chir.  8vo.  Man- 
heim,  1767.) 

In  presence  of  M.  Quesnay,  Garengeot  performed' 
the  flap-amputation  according  to  the  method  of  Ver- 
duin and  Sabourin.  We  know  that  they  made  no  liga- 
ture on  the  vessels,  and  that  their  intention  was,  that  the 
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flap,  when  applied  to  the  stump,  and  sustained  by  a  par- 
ticular apparatus,  should  reunite,  and  stop  all  bleeding. 

Garengeot's  patient  died  on  the  third  day  after  the 
operation  ;  hemorrhage  having  had  a  considerable  share 
in  producing  death. 

The  multiplicity  of  machines  described  by  Verduin, 
La  Faye,  <fec.  had  no  other  end  but  that  of  keeping  the 
flap  near  the  orifices  of  the  vessels,  so  as  to  compress 
and  close  them.  In  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of 
making  this  compression  precisely  as  required,  the 
most  considerable  vessels  being  situated  between  the 
two  bones,  and  when  cut,  generally  becoming  retracted, 
Garengeot  determined  in  future  to  employ  ligatures. 

With  these  views,  twelve  years  after  the  foregoing 
case,  Garengeot  performed  a  fiap-amputation  of  the 
arm,  preserving  two  Haps,  according  to  the  method 
communicated  to  the  Academy  by  Kavaton.  The  bra- 
chial artery  was  tied,  and  the  patient  was  cured,  with- 
out any  exfoliations. 

Garengeot  made  a  third  trial  of  tliis  operation  on  a 
soldier  dangerously  wounded  in  the  right  loot  by  the 
bursting  of  a  bomb,  which  fractured  the  interior  part 
of  the  two  bones  of  the  leg,  and  several  of  the  foot : 
the  patient  recovered  in  twenty-seven  days. 

In  this  operation  one  single  flap  was  made.  Garen- 
goet  was  fearful,  however,  that  the  quick  union  might 
create  some  difficulty  in  withdrawing  the  ligatures, 
and  he  therefore  took  a  means  of  hindering  adhesion 
where  they  were  situated ;  but  of  this  objectionable 
plan  1  shall  not  speak.  He  rightly  preferred  dressing 
and  bandaging  the  stump  to  the  use  of  the  compressing 
macliines  invented  by  Verduin  and  La  Faye  ;  and  his 
choice  of  a  straight  knife,  instead  of  a  crooked  one, 
was  equally  judicious. 

The  preceding  case  dictated  a  truth,  which  will  last 
as  long  as  surgery  itself,  viz.  that  it  is  advantageous  to 
apply  the  ligatures  in  such  manner  as  to  embrace  no 
more  than  the  vessel,  so  that  they  may  fall  off  the 
sooner,  and  the  parts  more  quickly  unite. — (M.  de  Ga- 
rengeot, in  Memoiresde  I'Acad.  de  Chir.  t.  5,  12mo.) 

At  one  time,  an  objection  frequently  urged  against 
the  foregoing  methods  was,  that  when  the  fresh  cut 
flap  was  immediately  laid  over  the  stump,  inflamma- 
tion and  abscesses  were  apt  to  ensue.  Hence,  in  1765, 
Sylvester  O'Halloran,  a  surgeon  at  Limerick,  was  led 
to  make  the  experiment  of  deferring  laying  down  the 
flap  till  the  end  of  the  first  eight  or  twelve  days  after 
the  operation,  when  it  was  conjectured  that  the  risk  of 
inflammation  and  abscesses  would  be  diminished.  The 
tenor  of  O'Halloran's  book  is  apparently  corroborated 
by  the  facts  brought  forward.  Here  we  see  one  of  the 
grand  points,  insisted  upon  by  our  worthy  countryman 
James  Vonge,  viz.  the  chance  of  an  immediate  union 
of  the  wound  from  laying  down  the  flap  without  delay, 
suddenly  given  up,  and  because  the  wound  could  not 
always  be  healed  without  suppuration,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  it  never  should  do  so.  However,  it  is  con- 
solatory to  find,  that  O'Halloran's  suggestion  now  exists 
only  in  the  history,  and  not  in  the  practice,  of  surgery. 

Alexander  Monro,  senior,  was  a  great  opposer  of  cer- 
tain methods  which  originated  among  the  French  sur- 
geons, and,  in  particular,  he  disapproved  of  the  tourni- 
quet :  he  secured  the  vessels  with  needles  and  liga- 
tures ;  and  was  the  inventor  of  a  bandage,  which  has 
been  extensively  approved  of  under  the  name  of  Monro's 
roller.— (Medical  Essays  of  Edinb.  vol.  4,  p.  257.) 

Bromfield,  like  Le  Dran,  restricted  amputation  to  a 
few  cases ;  and  he  did  not  acknowledge  its  necessity,  as 
ii  matter  of  course,  in  every  case  of  gangrene,  much  less 
in  every  instance  of  white  swelling  or  caries.  From  a 
pa.seage  which  I  have  cited  from  Dr.  Ilees's  Cyclopifi- 
dia,  it  would  seem  that  the  tenaculum  was  known  to 
the  ancients  ;  yet,  according  to  general  opinion  (and 
I  cannot  affirm  that  it  is  incorrect  from  any  massage  in 
my  recollection;,  Bromfield  in  lilowed  to  be  the  first 
modem  surgeon  who  employed  this  very  useful  instru- 
ment.—',Chir.  Cases  and  Obs.  vol.  1,  p.  41,  8vo.  Loud. 
1773.) 

About  the  year  1742,  the  removal  of  thighs  without 


bloodshed  was  a  subject  a  good  deal  broached.    A  sin-  I  the  practice  inculcated. 


rhage,  on  account  of  the  vessels  being  filled  with  coa- 
gula,  and  therefore  he  also  approved  of  letting  dead 
parts  be  removed,  or  rather  fall  off,  without  bloodshed.- 
(Haller,  Diss.  Chir.  vol.  5,  p.  273.) 

In  cases  where  the  projecting  bone  of  the  stump 
was  affected  with  necrosis,  Bagieu,  an  experienced 
military  surgeon,  ventured  to  amputate  a  second  time, 
and  urged  a  variety  of  arguments  in  defence  of  the 
practice.— (Mom.  de  I'Acad.  de  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  274.)  He 
coincided  with  Le  Dran  and  Bromfield,  however,  about 
the  propriety  of  restricting  amputation  to  few  cases, 
and  has  related  numerous  examples  of  limbs  being 
saved,  which,  according  to  the  doctrines  then  in  vogue, 
ought  to  have  been  cut  off —(Deux  Lettres  d'un  Chir. 
de  I'Armee,  12mo.  Paris,  1750.) 

M.  Louis,  a  French  surgeon  of  extraordinary  talents, 
introduced  the  plan  of  dividing  the  loose  muscles  first, 
and  lastly  those  which  are  closely  connected  wTth  the 
bone.  He  noticed  that  the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  after 
being  divided,  were  retracted  in  an  unequal  degree. 
He  observed  that  the  superficial  ones  extending  along 
the  limb,  more  or  less  obliquely,  without  being  attached 
to  the  bone,  were  drawn  up  with  greater  force,  and  in 
a  greater  degree  than  others,  which  are  deeply  situa- 
ted, in  some  measure,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  femur, 
and  fixed  to  this  bone  throughout  their  whole  length. 
The  retraction  begins  the  very  instant  when  the  mus 
cles  are  cut,  and  is  not  completed  till  a  short  time  has 
elapsed.  Hence,  the  effect  should  be  promoted,  and 
be  as  perfect  as  possible,  before  the  bone  is  sawed.  In 
the  amputation  of  the  thigh,  Mr.  Louis  was  always 
desirous  of  letting  the  muscles  contract  as  far  as  they 
could,  and  for  this  reason  he  was  rather  averse  to 
using  the  tourniquet,  as  the  circular  pressure  of  this 
instrument  in  some  measure  counteracted  what  he 
wished  to  take  place ;  and  hence,  at  one  time  he  prelerred 
letting  an  assistant  make  pressure  on  the  artery, 
though  he  subsequently  expressed  his  approbation  of 
the  tourniquet  proposed  by  M.  Pipelet  for  compressing 
the  femoral  artery  .—(Mem.  de  I'Acad.  de  Chir.  vol.  4,  p. 
60,  4to.) 

Actuated  by  such  principles,  Louis  practised  a  kind 
of  double  incision  different  from  that  of  Cheselden  and 
Petit,  and  different  also  from  Alanson's  method,  which 
I  shall  hereafter  notice.  By  the  first  stroke  he  cut,  at 
the  same  time,  both  the  integuments  and  the  loose  su- 
perficial muscles ;  by  the  second,  he  divided  those 
muscles  which  are  deep  and  closely  adherent  to  the  fe- 
mur. On  the  first  deep  circular  cut  being  completed, 
Louis  used  to  remove  a  band  which  was  placed  round 
the  limb,  above  the  track  of  the  knife.  This  was  taken 
off  in  order  to  allow  the  divided  muscles  to  become 
retracted  without  any  impediment.  He  next  cut  the 
deep  adherent  muscles  on  a  level  with  the  surfaces  of 
those  loose  ones  which  had  been  divided  in  the  first  in- 
cision, and  which  had  now  attained  their  utmost  state 
of  retraction.  In  this  way  he  could  evidently  saw  the 
bone  very  high  up,  and  the  painful  dissection  of  the  skin 
from  the  muscles  was  avoided.  Louis  was  conscious 
that  there  was  more  necessity  for  saving  muscle  than 
skin  ;  and  he  knew  that  when  an  incision  was  made  at 
once  down  to  the  bone,  the  retraction  of  the  divided 
muscles  always  left  the  edge  of  the  skin  projecting  a 
considerable  way  beyond  them.  Hence  he  deemed  the 
plan  of  first  saving  a  portion  of  skin  by  dissecting  it 
from  the  muscles  and  turning  it  up,  quite  unnecessary. 
As  the  bone  should  always  be  sawed  rather  higher  than 
the  division  of  the  soft  parts,  Louis,  like  J.  L.  Petit, 
and  most  other  judicious  surgeons,  highly  approved  of 
the  employment  of  a  retractor.  He  was  likewise  the 
author  of  some  valuable  instructions  for  preventing  the 
protrusion  of  the  bone  after  the  operation. — (See  Mem. 
de  I'Acad.  de  Chir.  t.  2.  p.  268—410,  &c.  4to.)  The  im- 
partial reader,  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read  the  remarks 
on  amputation  published  by  this  greatest  of  all  the 
French  surgeons  of  the  last  century,  with  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  J.  L.  Petit  and  Desault,  will  be  im- 
pressed at  once  with  the  force  and  perspicuity  of  his 
matter,  and  with  the  evident  propriety  of  a  good  deal  of 


gle  case  recorded  by  Schaarschmid,  where  a  mortified 
thigh  .separated  without  hemorrhage,  was  the  (bunda- 
tion  of  the  sc^heme.  The  arteries  were  completely 
blocked  up,  and  the  parts  insensible.— (Haller,  Diss. 
<-hir.  vol.  5,  p.  l.')5.)  A  similar  occurrence  was  related 
'ly  Acrel  (Chir.  haiulels.  p.  557) ;  and  Lalouette  pro- 
e.ssed  hirrisolf  a  Iji.-licvcr  in  the  sucurily  from  hemor- 


In  England,  (Jheselden,  and  not  J.  L.  Petit,  is  re- 
garded as  the  surgeon  who  revived  Cdsus's  meiliod,  by 
proposing  to  divide  the  soft  parts  by  a  double  incision, 
that  is,  by  cutting  the  skin  and  cellular  substance  first, 
and  then,  by  dividing  the  muscles  down  to  the  bone, 
on  a  level  with  the  edge  of  the  skin,  so  that  the  bone 
miffht  be  sawed  higher  up,  and  its  »-iid  be  more  con* 
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pletely  covered  with  skin.  Whether  Cheselden  had 
the  priority  in  this  improvement,  I  cannot  presume  to 
say ;  but  he  gave  an  account  of  it  in  Gataker's  transla- 
tion of  Le  Dran's  treatise  on  the  operations,  as  early  as 
1749,  which  was  long  prior  to  the  appearance  of  Petit's 
posthumous  writings ;  and  Mr.  Cheselden  farther  men- 
tions, that  during  his  apprenticeship  to  Mr.  Fern  he  had 
communicated  to  that  gentleman  his  sentiments  about 
the  double  incision. 

In  order  to  hinder  the  stump  from  assuming  a  pyra- 
midal or  sugar-loaf  shape,  which  sometimes  happened 
notwithstanding  every  improvement  hitherto  men- 
tioned, a  circular  bandage  was  employed,  which  acted 
by  supporting  the  skin  and  muscles,  and  preventing 
their  retraction.  This  bandage,  when  properly  applied, 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  limb  downward,  fulfilled  in 
a  certain  measure  the  end  proposed,  though  many 
stumps  yet  turned  out  very  badly.  Mr.  Sharp  was  in- 
duc«l  therefore,  to  revive  the  ancient  plan  of  bringing 
the  edges  of  the  skin  together  with  sutures ;  but  the 
pain  and  other  inconveniences  of  this  method  were 
such  that  it  was  never  extensively  adopted,  and  Mr. 
Sharp  himself  ultimately  abandoned  it.  The  cross- 
bandage,  however,  which  he  used  to  put  over  the  end 
of  the  stump,  remains  in  fashion  even  at  the  present 
day. — (Treatise  on  the  Oper.  p.  216  ;  Critical  Inquiry, 
p.  268.)  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  an  excellent  modern 
surgeon,  the  late  Mr.  Hey,  should  have  commended  so 
much  as  he  has  done  the  use  of  sutures,  in  bringing  to- 
gether the  edges  of  the  wound  afler  amputation. — (Prac- 
tical Obsers'ations  in  Surgery,  p.  534,  edit.  2.) 

In  opposition  to  Louis,  the  inefficiency  of  his  method 
for  hindering  the  protrusion  of  the  bone  was  asserted 
by  Valentin,  who  thought  the  object  might  be  better  at- 
tained by  dividing  the  parts  while  they  were  in  a  state 
of  tension ;  for  which  purpose  he  recommended  chang- 
ing the  posture  of  the  limb,  according  to  the  parts 
which  he  was  about  to  cut. — (Recherches  Critiques  sur 
la  Chirurgie  Moderne,  8vo.  Amst.  1772.)  Valentin's 
proposal  seems  never  to  have  made  much  impression 
on  the  profession  ;  whether  on  account  of  its  incon- 
venience or  inefficacy,  I  know  not ;  certain  it  is,  many 
cases  present  themselves,  in  which  the  posture  of  a 
limb  absolutely  cannot  be  changed  during  the  operation, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  or  cannot  be  altered 
without  extreme  agony. 

At  this  period  arose  the  celebrated  controversy  about 
the  propriety  of  amputation  in  general.  As  Sprengel 
remarks,  several  French  surgeons  now  began  to  be 
convinced,  with  Le  Dran  and  Bagieu,  that  the  operation 
was  undertaken  on  too  slight  grounds,  and  in  parti- 
cular that  many  bad  complicated  fractures  might  be 
cured  without  amputation.  Such  was  the  doctrine  of 
Boucher  (Mem.  de  I'Acad.  de  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  304),  Ger- 
vaise  (Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  8vo.  Strasb.  1755), 
and  Faure  (Mem.  qui  ont  concourn  pour  le  Prix  de 
I'Ac.  de  Chir.  vol.  1,  p.  100)  The  latter  especially 
urged  the  prudence  of  delay  in  gun-shot  wounds,  and 
comminuted  injuries  of  the  bones.  But  the  writer  who 
at  this  time  made  the  most  noise  in  the  world  by  his 
general  condemnation  of  amputation,  was  Bilguer 
^Diss.  de  Membrorum  Amputatione,  8vo.  Hal.  1761), 
whose  sentiments  received  a  complete  refutation  from 
his  own  contemporaries.  Pott  (Chir.  Works,  vol.  2j, 
Morand  (Opusc.  de  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  232),  and  de  La  Mar- 
tini^re  (Mem.  de  I'Acad.  de  Chir.  vol.  4,  p.  1),  and  also 
from  later  writers,  to  whom  reference  will  be  made  in 
speaking  of  Gun-shot  Wounds.  Even  Bilguer  himself 
was  compelled  to  admit  the  necessity  of  amputation  in 
cases  of  gangrene. — (Anweis.  fiir  die  Feldwundarzie, 
a.  170.) 

Bilguer's  colleague,  the  celebrated  Schmu(;ker,  in- 
clined to  the  same  doctrines,  and  has  detailed  several 
cases,  where  limbs  were  not  only  shattered,  but  actu- 
ally carried  away  by  balls,  yet  where  a  cure  followed 
without  amputation.  One  of  liis  maxims  was,  that  it 
was  better  for  the  member  to  be  taken  off  by  gun-shot 
than  by  the  surgeon's  knife,  as  the  ball  operated  on  a 
healthy  subject,  and  the  knife  on  a  person  debilitated  by 
an  hospital.—  Chir.  Wahrn.  th.  2,  s.  493.)  In  a  later 
valuable  essay  on  this  subject,  he  restricts  amputation 
to  shattered  limbs  affected  with  gangrene.  His  mode 
of  operating  was  that  of  M.  Louis.  He  sanctioned 
joint-operations  on  the  hip  and  shoulder;  but  con- 
demned those  of  the  knee  and  elbow  as  never  answer- 
ing —(Verm.  Schrift.  th.  1,  s.  3.) 

Skwn  after  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  prac- 


tice of  amputatmg  at  the  joints  began  to  excite  increased 
attention ;  but  as  this  is  a  topic  to  which  I  must  pre 
sently  return,  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  dwell  upon  it 
The  writings  of  Puthod,  Wohler,  Brasdor,  Barbet,  Sa- 
batier,  Park,  Moreau,  and  Vermandois,  in  relation  to  this 
subject,  deserve  particular  notice. 

I  now  come  to  Mr.  Alanson,  whose  name  is  as  con- 
spicuous in  the  history  of  amputation  as  that  of  any 
surgeon  yet  mentioned.    His  chief  objects  were  to  hin- 
der a  protrusion  of  the  bone,  and  to  promote  union  by 
the  first  intention.    He  rejected  the  band  which  was 
formerly  put  round  the  Limb  for  the  guidance  of  the 
knife,  as  altogether  useless,  and  an  impediment  to  the 
quick  performance  of  the  circular  incision  through  the 
skin.    When  the  tourniquet  had  been  applied,  an  as- 
sistant grasped  the  integuments  with  both  hands,  and 
drew  them  and  the  muscles  firmly  upwards.    The  ope-  ., 
rator  then  fixed  his  eye  upon  the  proper  part  where  he ,; 
was  to  begin  the  incision,  which  was  made  with  consi-  < 
derable  facility  and  despatch,  the  knife  passing  with.  , 
greater  quickness  in  consequence  of  the  tense  state  of  '' 
the  integuments. 

After  the  incision  through  tlie  skin  had  been  made, 
the  assistant  still  continued  a  steady  support  of  the 
parts,  while  Mr.  Alanson  separated  the  cellular  and 
Ugamentous  attachments  with  the  point  of  his  knife  till 
as  much  skin  had  been  drawn  up  as  would,  with  the- 
muscles  divided  in  the  particular  way  hereafter  recom- 
mended,  fully  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound.  -^ 
Then,  instead  of  applying  the  knife  close  to  the  edge  of : 
the  integuments,  and  dividing  the  muscles  in  a  circular 
perpendicular  manner  down  to  the  bone,  Mr.  Alanson 
proceeded  as  follows  :  when  operating  upon  the  thigh^ 
and  standing  on  the  outside  of  the  limb,  he  applied  the 
edge  of  his  knife  under  the  edge  of  the  supported  inte- 
guments, upon  the  inner  margin  of  the  vastus  intemus 
muscle,  and  cut  obliquely  through  that  and  the  adja- 
cent muscles  upwards  as  to  the  limb,  and  down  to  the 
bone,  so  as  to  lay  it  bare  about  three  or  four  finger- 
breadths  higher  than  is  usually  done  by  the  common 
perpendicular  circular  incision.  He  now  drew  the  - 
knife  towards  himself;  then  keeping  its  point  upon  the 
bone,  and  the  edge  in  the  same  oblique  line  already- 
pointed  out  for  the  former  incision,  he  divided  the  rest 
of  the  muscles  in  that  direction  all  round  the  limb  ;  the 
point  of  the  knife  being  in  contact  with  and  revolving 
round  the  bone  through  the  whole  of  the  di\ision. 

According  to  Mr.  Alanson,  the  speedy  execution  of 
the  above-directed  incision  will  be  much  expedited  by 
one  assistant  continuing  a  firm  and  steady  elevation  of  - 
the  parts,  and  another  taking  care  to  keep  the  skin  from 
being  wounded  as  the  knife  goes  through  the  muscles, 
at  the  under  part  of  tlie  limb.  Mr.  Alanson  censures 
the  old  method  of  depriving  the  bone  of  its  periosteum 
to  a  considerable  extent  above  and  below  the  part  where 
the  saw  was  to  pass,  not  only  as  creating  unnecessary  ' 
delay,  but,  since  the  periosteum  serves  to  support  the 
vessels  in  their  passage  to  the  bone,  as  apt  to  produce 
exfoliations  above  the  i)art  where  the  bone  is  to  be  di- 
vided with  the  saw.  Instead  of  this  practice  he  re- 
commends first  the  application  of  the  retractor,  as  ad- 
vised by  Gooch  and  Bromfield  ;  and  then  denuding  the 
bone  at  the  part  where  the  saw  is  to  pass,  whereby  the 
bone  may  be  sawed  off  higher  than  is  usually  practised ; 
a  material  object  lor  hindering  a  projection  of  the  bone 
and  forming  a  small  cicatrix. 

If  the  flesh  of  a  stump  fonned  in  the  thigh  agreeably 
to  the  foregoing  plan,  be  gently  brought  forwards  after 
the  operation,  and  the  surface  of  the  wound  be  then 
viewed,  it  may  be  said  to  resemble  in  some  degree  a 
conical  cavity,  the  apex  of  which  is  the  extremity  of 
the  bone;  and  the  parts  thus  divided  Mr.  Alanson 
thought  the  best  calculated  to  prevent  a  sugar-loaf 
stump. 

The  part  where  the  bone  is  to  be  laid  bare,  whether 
two,  three,  or  four  finger-breadths  higher  than  the  edge 
of  the  retracted  integuments  ■;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
quantity  of  muscular  substance  to  be  taken  out  in  mak 
ing  the  double  incision,  must  be  regulated  by  consider- 
ing the  length  of  the  limb,  and  the  quantity  of  skin  that 
has  been  previously  saved  by  dividing  the  membranous 
attachments.  The  quantity  of  skin  saved,  and  muscu- 
lar substance  taken  out,  must  be  in  such  exact  propor- 
tion to  each  other,  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound 
will  afterward  be  easily  covered,  and  the  limb  not  mor« 
shortened  than  is  necessary  to  obtain  this  end. 

After  the  removal  of  the  limb,  Mr.  Alanson  drew  eacb> 
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bleeding  ertery  gently  out  with  the  tenaculum,  and  tied 
It  as  nakedly  as  possible  with  a  common  slender  liga- 
ture. When  the  large  vessels  had  been  tied,  the  tour- 
niquet was  immediately  slackened,  and  the  wound  well 
cleaned,  in  order  to  detect  any  vessel  that  might  other- 
wise have  remained  concealed  with  its  orifice  blocked 
up  with  coagulated  blood ;  and  before  the  wound  was 
dressed,  its  whole  surface  was  examined  with  the  great- 
est accuracy ;  by  which  means  Mr.  Alanson  frequently 
observed  a  pulsation  where  no  hemorrhage  previously 
appeared,  and  turned  out  a  small  clot  of  blood  from 
within  the  orifice  of  a  considerable  artery.  He  is  very 
particular  in  recommending  every  vessel  to  be  secured 
that  is  likely  to  bleed  on  the  attack  of  the  symptomatic 
fever ;  for,  besides  the  fatigue  and  pain  to  which  such 
an  accident  immediately  exposes  the  patient,  it  seriously 
interrupts  the  desired  union  of  the  wound.  He  used 
always  to  clean  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound  well 
with  a  sponge  and  warm  water,  as  he  thought  that  the 
lodgement  of  any  coagulated  blood  would  be  a  consider- 
able obstruction  to  the  quick  union  of  the  parts. 

The  skin  and  muscles  were  now  gently  brought  for- 
wards ;  a  flannel  roller  was  put  around  the  body,  and 
carried  two  or  three  times  ratiier  tightly  round  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh,  as  at  this  point  it  was  intended 
to  form  what  Mr.  Alanson  called  a  sufficient  basis, 
which  materially  added  to  the  support  of  the  skin  and 
muscles.  The  roller  was  then  carried  down  in  a  cir- 
cular direction  to  the  extremity  of  the  stump,  not  so  tight 
as  to  press  rudely  or  forcibly,  but  so  as  to  give  an  easy 
support  to  the  parts. 

The  skin  and  muscles  were  now  placed  over  the  bone 
in  such  a  direction  that  the  wound  appeared  only  as  a 
line  across  the  face  of  the  stump,  with  the  angles  at 
each  side,  from  which  points  the  ligatures  were  left 
out,  as  their  vicinity  to  either  angle  might  direct.  The 
skin  was  ejisily  secured  in  this  posture  by  long  slips 
of  linen  or  lint  of  the  breadth  of  about  two  fingers, 
spread  with  cerate  or  any  cooling  ointment.  If  the 
skin  did  not  easily  meet,  strips  of  sticking-plaster  were 
preferred.  These  were  applied  from  below  upwards, 
across  the  face  of  the  stump,  and  over  them  a  soft 
tow-pledget  and  compress  of  linen ;  the  whole  being 
retained  with  the  many-tailed  bandage,  and  two  tails 
placed  perpendicularly,  in  order  to  retain  the  dressings 
upon  the  face  of  the  stump.  i 

Mr.  Alanson  censured  the  plan  of  raising  the  end  of  I 
the  stump  far  from  the  surface  of  the  bed  with  pillows, 
as  the  posterior  muscles  were  retracted  by  it ;  and  he  ! 
considered  it  best  to  raise  the  stump  only  about  half  a  I 
hand's  breadth  from  the  surface  of  the  bed,  by  which  I 
means  the  muscles  were  put  in  an  easy  relaxed  posi- 1 
tion.    The  many-tailed  bandage  Mr.  Alanson  found  ! 
much  more  convenient  than  the  woollen  cap,  frequently 
used  in  former  times  to  support  the  dressings  ;  and  he 
observes,  that  though  this  seems  well  calculated  to  an- 
swer that  purpose,  yet  if  it  be  not  put  on  with  particu- 
lar care,  the  skin  is  liable  to  be  drawn  backwards  from 
the  face  of  the  stump ;  nor  can  the  wound  be  dressed 
without  first  lifting  up  the  stmnn  to  remove  the  cap.— (See 
Alanson's  Pract.  Obs.  on  Amputation,  8vo.  Lond.  1779.  t 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  Alanson's  method  of  ope- 
rating, namely,  the  mode  in  which  he  recommended 
the  oblique  division  of  the  muscles  to  be  performed,  did 
not,  however,  meet  with  universal  approbation,  and 
Ills  extensive  dissection  of  the  skin  from  the  muscles 
was  complained  of  as  excessively  jiainful.  The  Ibrma- 
tion  of  a  conical  wound  by  following  Alanson's  direc- 
tions, was  regarded  by  several  as  impracticable. — ;See 
Marten's  Paradoxieen,  b.  1,  s.  88;  Loefiler,  Beytrage  I, 
No.  7 ;  Wardenburg,  Briefc  eincs  Arztes,  b.  2,  p.  20 ; 
Richt.5r,  Anfangsgr.  vol.  7 ;  Graefe,  Normen,  &c.  p.  8 ; 
Hey,  Pract.  Obs.)  In  my  opinion  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  some  of  the  criticisms  made  by 
these  and  some  other  writers  on  the  impossibility  of 
making  a  wound  with  a  regular  conical  cavity,  by  ob- 
serving the  directions  given  by  Alanson ;  for  if  the 
knife  he.  carried  round  the  member  with  its  edge  turned 
obliquely  upwards  towards  the  bone,  it  will  pass  sjii- 
rally,  and  oi  course  the  end  of  the  incision  will  be  consi- 
derably lii,';h<T  than  the  beginning.  But  though  Alanson 
frobably  never  did  himself  exactly  what  he  has  stated, 
am  sure  that  his  proiwsition  of  makmg  an  oblique 
division  of  the  muscles  all  round  the  member  has  been 
the  source  of  great  improvement  in  amjjutations  in 
general,  and  is  what  is  usually  aimed  at  by  all  the  best 
modem  surgeons.    It  is  true  they  do  not  actually  per- 


form the  oblique  incision  all  round  the  limb  by  ona 
stroke  or  revolution  of  the  knife  round  the  bone,  as 
Alanson  says  that  he  did ;  but  they  accomplish  their 
purpose  by  repeated,  distinct,  and  suitable  ajiplications 
of  the  edge  of  the  instrument  turned  obliquely  upwards 
towards  the  bone  or  bones. 

Amongolhers,  Mynors  found  fault  with  some  of  Alan- 
son's instructions,  and  thought  every  desideratum 
might  be  more  certainly  attained  by  saving  skin  enough, 
and  then  cutting  through  the  muscles.  The  first  inci- 
sion, however,  he  directed  obliquely  upwards  through 
the  integuments,  while  they  were  drawn  up  by  an  as 
sistant,  and  he  then  cut  down  to  the  bone. —  Pract 
Thoughts  on  Amputation,  Bvo.  Birming.  1783.)  Spren 
gel  considers  Mynors's  plan  merely  as  a  revival  of  Cel- 
sus's  method,  as  it  had  in  view  only  the  preservation 
of  skin,  and  not  the  formation  of  a  fleshy  cushion.— 
(.Geschichte  der  Chir.  h.  1,  p.  420.) 

Kirkland  endeavoured  to  improve  Mynors's  plan  by 
cutting  off  a  piece  of  skin  at  each  angle  of  the  stump, 
so  as  to  keep  the  integuments  from  being  thrown  into 
folds  ;  and  in  opposition  to  Pott,  he  defended  the  senti- 
ments of  Bilguer  concerning  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  desperate  cases  without  amputation. —  On  the 
present  State  of  Surgery,  p,  273,  and  Thoughts  on  Am- 
putation, 8vo.  Lond.  1780.) 

B.  Bell  used  to  operate  very  much  in  the  same  way 
as  Mynors ;  and  when  it  seemed  advantageous  to  make 
a  flap,  he  did  not  disapprove  of  the  plans  suggested 
by  Ravaton,  Verduin,  and  Alanson. — (Syst.  of  Surgery.) 

An  interesting  paper  on  amputation  was  some  years 
ago  published  by  Loder  ;  its  chief  purport  was  to  de- 
fend Alanson's  method  with  some  slight  modifications, 
—(Chir.  und  Medic.  Beobacht.  b.  1,  p.  20,  8vo.  1794.) 
However,  the  alterations  suggested  by  Loder  do  not 
seem  to  Graefe  at  all  adequate  to  the  removal  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  mode  of  cutting  the  flesh  ex- 
actly after  Alanson's  directions  is  complicated. — (Not- 
men  ftir  die  Abl.  griJsserer  Gliedmassen,  p.  8,  4to.  Ber- 
lin, 1812.) 

The  removal  of  limbs,  without  bloodshed,  proposed 
by  Guido  di  Cauliaco  in  the  14th  century,  has  met  with 
modern  defenders  in  J.  Wrabetz  and  W.  G.  Plouquet. 
J.  Wrabetz,  with  a  ligature,  which  was  daily  made 
tighter,  took  off  an  arm  above  the  elbow.  In  the  fissure 
he  sprinkled  a  styptic  powder.  On  the  fourth  day,  the 
flesh  was  severed  down  to  the  bone,  which  was  sawed 
through. —  Geschichte  eines  ohne  Messer  abgesetzten 
Oberarms,  8vo.  Freyb.  1782.)  Plouquet  thought  the 
plan  suited  to  emaciated  timid  subjects,  but  not  well 
adapted  to  the  leg  or  forearm. — (Von  der  Unblutigen 
Abnehmung  der  Glieder,  8vo.  Tub.  1786.) 

Some  other  modes  of  doing  flap-amputations,  and  in 
particulai  the  suggestions  and  improvements  made  by 
Hey,  Chopart,  Dupuytren,  Larrey,  Lisfranc,  and  other 
modern  practitioners,  will  be  noticed  in  the  description 
of  the  amputation  of  particular  members.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  shall  conclude  this  section  with  mentioning  the 
laudable  attempts  made  at  different  periods  to  render 
tlie  patient  less  sensible  of  the  agony  produced  by  the 
removal  of  a  limb.  Theodoricus,  as  we  have  said,  ad 
ministered  for  this  purpose  opium  and  hemlock,  and 
though  he  was  imitated  by  many  of  the  ancient  sur- 
geons, few  moderns  have  deemed  the  practice  worthy 
of  being  continued.  Guido  made  the  experiment  of 
benumbing  the  parts  with  a  tight  ligature ;  but  a  ma- 
chine devised  a  lew  years  ago  in  England  expressly 
for  the  object  of  stupifying  the  ner\'es  of  a  limb  pre- 
viously to  amputation,  is  perhaps  not  undeserving  of 
farther  consideration. — (See  J.  Moore's  Method  of  pre- 
venting or  diminishing  Pain  in  several  Operations  of 
Surgery,  8vo.  Lond.  1784.)  The  great  reason  of  the 
latter  plan  being  given  up  is,  that  some  patients  have 
made  more  complaint  of  the  sufferings  occasioned  by 
the  process  of  dulling  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves  than 
of  the  agony  of  amputation  itself  without  any  such  ex- 
pedient. Yet  daily  experience  proves  that  the  jiressure 
caused  on  the  sciatic  nerve  by  sitting  with  the  pelvis 
in  a  certain  position,  \vill  completely  benumb  the  foot 
and  leg,  and  this  with  such  an  absence  of  pain,  that 
the  person  so  affected  is  actually  unaware  of  his  foot 
being  asleep,  as  it  is  tenned,  until  he  tries  to  walk- 
On  the  little  good  done  by  warming  and  oiling  the  cut- 
ting instruments,  a  method  once  much  commended 
Faust  und  Huiiold  fiber  die  AnwendungdcsOelils  unl 
der  Warme.  p.  3—23,  Leipsic,  It'Oti),  I  am  sur«  it  Is  UO 
necessary  for  me  to  comment. 
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AMPUTATION  OF  THB  THIGH. 

The  thigh  ought  always  to  be  amputated  as  low  as 
the  disease  will  allow,  so  that  as  little  of  the  limb  may 
be  cut  off  as  possible,  the  pain  may  not  be  greater  than 
necessary,  and  the  surface  of  the  wound  have  less  ex- 
tent than  would  otherwise  happen.— (Sabatier,  Med. 
Obs.  p.  350,  t.  3.  ed.  2.)  The  patient  is  to  be  placed  on 
a  firm  table,  with  his  back  properly  supported  by  pil- 
lows and  assistants,  who  are  also  to  hold  his  hands, 
and  keep  him  from  moving  too  much  during  the  ope- 
ration. The  ankle  of  the  sound  limb  is  to  be  fastened  by 
means  of  a  strong  band  or  garter  to  the  nearest  leg  of 
the  table. 

Here,  however,  through  an  imprudent  solicitude  to 
obtain  the  above  advantages,  let  not  the  surgeon  ever 
be  unmindful  of  the  great  axiom  in  surgical  operations, 
that  all  the  diseased  parts  should  be  removed ;  but  let 
him  be  assured  of  the  truth  of  what  Graefe  inculcates, 
that  it  is  more  pardonable  to  cut  away  too  much  than 
too  little. — (.Normen  fiir  die  Ablosung  grosserer  Gliedm. 
p  60.)  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  agree  with  some 
modern  writers,  who  deem  it  necessary  to  amputate 
beyond  the  limits  of  every  abscess  and  sinus,  which 
may  extend  very  far  above  a  diseased  joint  or  compound 
fracture.  Many  of  these  suppurations  are  only  like 
ordinary  abscesses,  and  finally  get  well  after  the  main 
disease  or  injury  is  removed,  as  I  have  often  seen. 
Were  it  an  invariable  rule  to  cut  off  a  limb  above  every 
collection  of  matter,  sometimes  five  or  six  inches  more 
of  the  thigh  would  be  sacrificed  than  circumstances 
absolutely  demanded,  and  the  greater  danger  of  a  liigh 
than  a  low  amputation  would  be  encountered.  How- 
ever, in  all  cases  where  the  bone  is  suspected  to  be  un- 
sound, or  the  muscles  are  affected  with  the  morbid 
changes  peculiar  to  fungus  haematodes  or  other  incurable 
diseases,  the  operation  should  be  practised  sufficiently 
high  to  take  away  all  the  distempered  parts.  In  second- 
ary amputations,  where  there  has  been  much  suppura- 
tion in  the  limb,  and  a  sinus  runs  up,  Mr.  Guthrie  says, 
that  if  the  sinus  extend  only  a  short  way  between  the 
muscles,  the  membrane  lining  it  may  be  dissected  out ; 
but  if  the  matter  has  lain  upon  the  bone,  this  will  have 
become  diseased,  and  amputation  should  be  done  high 
enough  to  remove  the  affected  part  of  it.— (On  Gun-shot 
Wounds,  p.  67.) 

Many  writers  disapprove  of  amputating  too  close  to 
the  knee  (Graefe,  Op.  cit.  p.  60) ;  and  Langenbeck  urges 
one  objection  to  it  not  specified  by  any  other  author, 
viz.  that  if  the  operation  be  done  lower  down  than  two 
hand-breadths  above  the  knee,  the  femoral  artery  shrinks 
into  the  aponeurotic  sheath,  which  it  here  receives 
from  the  vastus  internus  and  triceps,  and  cannot  be 
drawn  out  with  the  forceps,  so  as  to  be  separately  tied, 
without  first  slitting  up  that  sheath.  Hence,  he  recom- 
mends cutting  through  the  muscles  at  the  distance 
above  the  knee  already  mentioned. — (Bibl.  fiir  die  Chir. 
b.  1,  p.  671,  12mo.  Gott.  1806.)  But  when  I  come  to 
look  at  the  breadth  of  two  adult  hands,  and  see  how 
much  of  the  limb  would  be  sacrificed  at  all  events, 
only  to  save  a  little  trouble,  I  caimot  bring  my  mind 
to  concur  with  Langenbeck — the  remedy  being  worse 
than  the  alleged  evil. 

The  next  thing  is  the  application  of  the  tourniquet. — 
(See  Tourniquet.)  The  pad  should  be  placed  exactly 
over  the  femoral  artery  in  as  high  a  situation  as  can 
be  conveniently  done.  When  the  thigh  is  to  be  ampu- 
tated high  up,  it  is  better  to  let  an  assistant  c-ompress 
the  femoral  artery  in  the  groin  with  any  commodious 
instrument,  furnished  with  a  round  blunt  end,  calcu- 
lated for  making  direct  pressure  on  the  vessel  without 
injuring  the  integuments.  Some  authors  indeed  give  a 
general  preference  to  this  method,  whether  the  thigh 
be  amputated  high  up  or  low  down.— (Paroisse,  Opus- 
cules de  Chir.  p.  188.  Brunninghausen,  Erfahr.  fiber 
die  Amp.  p.  273.  Langenbeck,  Bibl.  Chir.  p.  564.  See 
also  Liston's  Obs.  in  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol. 
'20,  p.  43.)  Were  the  patient,  however,  in  a  debilitated 
state,  and  unable  to  bear  loss  of  blood,  as  there  might, 
in  this  way,  be  some  considerable  bleeding,  by  reason 
of  the  anastomoses  with  the  branches  of  the  internal 
iliac  artery,  I  should  feel  disposed  to  employ  the  tour- 
niquet whenever  circumstances  would  admit  of  its 
application.  In  amputations  of  the  thigh,  the  great 
objection  to  the  use  of  this  instrument  is,  that  it  im- 
pedes the  free  and  immediate  retraction  of  the  loose 
muscles  after  they  have  been  cut ;  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  the  surgeon  cannot  divide  so  high  as  he 


otherwise  could  do,  the  deeper  muscles  which  are  mop 
fixed  and  attached  to  the  bone.    Yet  in  order  to  ha^ 
the  bone  well  covered  with  flesh,  and  no  danger  of 
sugar-loaf  stump,  the  latter  object  is  one  of  vast  intl 
portance.    Perhaps  the  best  general  rule  is  to  aband 
the  application  of  the  tourniquet  in  amputations  dc 
as  high  as  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  except  where  tl 
patient  is  remarkably  weak,  so  that  he  cannot  bear  thd 
smallest  loss  of  blood,  and  no  steady  intelligent ; 
ant  is  at  hand,  to  whom  the  compression  of  the  arter 
in  the  groin  can  be  prudently  confided.    When,  howl 
ever,  the  operation  is  to  be  done  much  higher  up,  of 
course  the  employment  of  a  tourniquet  is  '(vholly  inad-J 
missible. 

Whether  the  right  or  left  thigh  is  to  be  removed,  it 
customary  for  the  operator  to  stand  on  the  patient'i 
right  side.    The  great  advantage  of  this  situation  seema^ 
to  be,  that  the  surgeon's  left  hand  can  be  thus  mor 
conveniently  and  quickly  brought  into  use  than  if  hel 
were  always  to  stand  on  the  same  side  as  the  lunb  hej 
is  about  to  amputate.    This  seems  to  be  the  only  a-s- 
signable  reason  for  this  habit ;  for  when  the  left  thigliS 
is  to  be  amputated,  it  is  certainly  some  inconvenience T 
to  have  the  right  limb  between  the  operator  and  the  one 
that  is  to  be  removed.    But  this  is  found  less  inconve- 
nient than  not  having  the  left  hand  next  the  wound. 

Mr.  Guthrie,  in  speaking  of  amputations  on  the 
two  lower  thirds  of  the  thigh,  observes,  that  "irt 
these  cases  the  tourniquet  should  be  used  ;"  but  in  ope- 
rations high  up  the  thigh,  he  joins  all  other  surgeonSi 
in  recommending  the  inguinal  artery  to  be  compressed 
against  the  os  pubis.— (On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  202.) 
The  utility  of  slackening  the  tourniquet  completely, 
however,  as  soon  as  the  principal  vessels  are  secured, 
a  piece  of  advice  delivered  by  this  excellent  surgeon,  I 
presume,  cannot  be  right  on  the  ground  which  he  spe-: 
cifies,  viz.  the  impediment  made  by  the  strap  of  the  in- 
strument to  the  retraction  of  the  muscles,  and  the  con- 
sequent difficulty  in  high  operations  of  sawing  the 
bone,  because  in  common  practice  the  bone  is  always 
sawed  before  any  of  the  vessels  are  secured ;  and  loos- 
ening the  tourniquet  entirely,  while  any  arterial 
branches  still  require  the  ligature,  must  generally  be' 
objectionable,  if  loss  of  blood  be  a  disadvantage.  In' 
flap-amputations  high  up  the  hmb,  indeed,  where  th* 
arteries  are  sometimes  tied,  before  the  division  of  the 
bone,  the  employment  of  a  tourniquet  at  all  is  quite 
out  of  the  question. 

We  know  that  it  was  an  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  J.^ 
Bell,  that  the  flow  of  blood  through  a  large  artery' 
could  not  be  completely  stopped  by  pressure ;  and  the 
late  Mr.  Hey  adopted  a  similar  notion,  in  consequence; 
of  seeing  a  case  in  which  the  application  of  two  tour- 
niquets to  the  thigh  did  not  restrain  the  hemorrhage 
from  a  fungus  ha;matodes  of  the  limb.    He  says,  the 
pressure  of  the  tourniquet  does  not  completely  obstruct; 
the  passage  of  blood  in  the  arteries ;  it  only  diminishes  i 
so  much  of  the  force  of  the  current  as  to  enable  the* 
vessels,  in  a  sound  state,  to  e.xert  their  natural  con-; 
tractile  power  so  effectually  as  to  prevent  hemorrhage. 
(See  Key's  Pract.  Obs.  p.  257, 258,  ed.  2.)    Of  the  inac- 
curacy of  this  doctrine  no  man  can  doubt,  who  sees:( 
the  femoral  artery  with  its  open  mouth  on  the  face  of 
a  stump  not  bleeding,  while  the  tourniquet  is  tight,  or 
skilful  pressure  is  kept  up,  but  throwing  out  its  blood 
to  a  great  distance  the  instant  the  pressure  is  disconti- 
nued.    Nor,  I  apprehend,  can  any  surgeon,  who  has ;' 
amputated  at  the  shoulder,  and  seen  how  completely 
pressure  commands  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  open- 
mouthed  axillary  artery,  join  hi  the  sentiment  of  John 
Bell  and  Hey  upon  this  particular  point.    Here  I  can 
speak  with  confidence,  because  I  have  myself  ampu- ' 
tated  at  the  shoulder,  and  assisted  at  this  operation  seve-  • 
ral  times,  and  found  the  statements  of  the  preceding 
writers  perfectly  and  clearly  contradicted.    Were  any  ' 
farther  testimony  required,  I  might  cite  that  of  Dr. 
Hennen,  who  mentions,  among  other  facts,  that  in  a 
shoulder-joint  case,  operated  upon  by  Mr.  Dease,  the 
amount  of  blood  lost  from  the  principal  artery  was 
no  more  than  the  quantity  contained  between  the  poin 
of  pressure  and  the  point  of  incision  through  the  ves- 
sels.— (Principles  of  Military  Snrgery,  p.  257,  ed.  2.) 
The  same  fact  presented  itself  in  the  example,  where  1 
recently  a.ssisted  Dr.  Blicke  in  private  practice. 

Mr.  Listen,  of  Edinburgh,  confirms  t)ie  preceding 
statement,  observing  that  pressure  complete  enough 
not  only  to  stop  the  pulsation  of  an  arterj-  in  a  limb   , 
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but  aJw  to  arrest  completely  the  flow  of  blood,  can  be 
sasily  applied  by  means  of  the  fingers  only.  And,  in  or- 
der to  prove  the  correctness  of  this  remark,  he  has  re- 
oeatedly,  when  no  proper  assistant  was  at  hand,  com- 
Dressed  both  the  femoral  and  humeral  arteries  with  the 
lingers  of  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  band  he  re- 
moved the  hmb,  and  tliis,  as  he  affirms,  with  the  iO!?s 
of  much  less  blood  than  if  lie  had  followed  the  ordi- 
nary mode.  His  common  practice,  however,  is  to  let 
tlie  pressure  be  made  by  an  assistant,  and  to  employ 
no  tourniquet.— (See  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  vol. 
20,  p.  44.) 

If,  then,  the  flow  of  blood  through  an  artery  can 
easily  be  commanded  by  pressure,  how  are  we  to  ex- 
plain the  occasional  continuance  of  bleeding,  notwith- 
standing the  pres.sure  of  one,  or  even  two,  tourniquets  .' 
Without  doubt,  by  the  fact  that  the  pads  of  these  in- 
struments, when  not  duly  arranged,  do  more  harm 
ihan  good,  by  raising  the  band  off  the  vessel,  and  per- 
haps also,  in  Mr.  Hey's  example,  by  the  additional  con- 
sideration, that  tumours  of  the  fungus  haematodes  kind 
include  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  and  will  bleed  pro- 
fusely, and  for  a  considerable  time,  after  the  main  sup- 
ply of  blood  to  them  is  cut  ofi'.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pens in  the  disease  called  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  as 
I  have  had  several  opportunities  of  witnessing,  but  in  no 
instance  more  strikingly  than  in  one,  where,  some  time 
after  Mr.  Hodgson  had  tied  the  radial  and  ulnar  arte- 
ries, Mr.  Lawrence  divided  every  part  of  the  finger, 
excepting  the  tendons  and  bone,  and  yet  a  considerable 
bleeding  went  on  from  the  farther  side  of  the  wound.— 
(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  9,  p.  216.) 

The  application  of  the  tourniquet  is  generally  left 
too  much  to  assistants  ;  but,  as  far  as  my  judgment  ex- 
tends, no  operator  is  justified  in  commencing"  his  inci- 
sions before  he  has  examined,  and  fully  satisfied  liim- 
self  that  the  instrument  is  correctly  applied.  Mr. 
GuthriB  candidly  tells  us,  that  he  once  lost  an  officer, 
in  consequence  of  hemorrhage  during  the  operation, 
although  the  tourniquet  was  in  the  charge  of  a  sur- 
geon of  ability ;  and  the  advice  with  wMch  he  follows 
this  statement  is  worth  recollecting :  "  In  a  case  of  this 
kind,  where  it  (the  tourniquet)  is  found  of  little  benefit, 
the  surgeon  should  not  continue  twisting  and  turning 
it,  while  his  patient  is  bleeding,  but  quit  it  altogether, 
and  compress  the  artery  against  the  pubes."  This 
maxim,  I  think,  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 

The  shape  and  size  of  the  pad  of  the  tourniquet  are 
matters  of  importance.  At  St.  Bartholomew's,  the 
pads  employed  are  very  finn,  being  composed  of  wood, 
or  cork  covered  with  leather,  and  rather  thicker  than 
the  thumb,  the  upper  surface  being  flat,  and  the  lower, 
which  is  put  against  the  thigh,  being  convex.  They 
are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  Such  pads  an- 
swer extremely  well,  as  I  can  affirm  from  the  observa- 
tion of  some  hundreds  of  amputations  in  that  hospital. 
A  common  fault  formerly  was  the  employment  of  pads 
which  were  too  large  and  soft,  and  not  judiciously 
shaped.  As  Mr.  C.  Hutchison  remarks,  the  principal 
objection  to  a  large  pad  is,  that  the  band  of  the  tourni- 
quet is  so  much  raised  by  it,  that  a  considerable  space 
is  left  on  each  side  of  it,  wltere  no  compression  is 
made  on  the  limb,  however  closely  the  instrument  may 
be  screwed,  and  thus  there  will  be  a  risk  of  hemor- 
rhage from  such  vessels  as  happen  to  be  in  these  situa- 
tions. The  same  gentleman  uses  a  pad  which  is  not 
thicker  than  a  finger,  and  places  it  obliquely  over  the 
artery,  so  as  to  ])reclude  the  possibility  of  displace- 
ment.—(Pract.  Obs.  in  Surgery,  p.  21—23.)  Mr.  Guth- 
rie says,  "  the  pad  should  be  firm  and  rather  narrow, 
and  carefully  held  directly  over  the  artery,  while  the 
ends  of  the  bandage  in  which  it  is  contained,  are  pinned 
on  the  thigh.  The  strap  of  the  tourniquet  is  then 
to  be  put  round  the  limb,  the  instrument  itself  being 
directly  over  the  pad,  with  the  screw  entirely  free. 
The  strap  is  'hen  to  be  drawn  tight,  and  buckled  on  the 
outside,  80  as  o  prevent  its  slipping,  and  not  interfere 
with  the  8cre-.T,  which  is  to  be  turned  until  the  pres- 
sure is  sufficiently  forcible  to  stop  the  circulation.  If 
the  screw  require  to  be  turned  for  more  than  half  its 
number  of  turns  to  effect  this,  the  strap  is  not  suffi- 
ciently tight,  or  the  pad  has  not  been  well  applied,  and 
they  must  be  replaced."— (On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p. 
204.)  '  * 

In  two  ampuiations  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
1  saw  the  tourniquet  break  after  the  soft  parts  had  been 
"divided,  and  as  in  one  of  these  cases  a  go^xl  deal  of 


blood  wa.s  Io.st,  because  another  tournlyuet  happened 
not  to  be  in  the  room,  and  ])ressure  on  the  artery  in  th« 
groin  was  not  immediately  adopted,  I  coincide  with 
such  writers  as  recommend  the  rule  of  always  having 
two  tourniquets  readv.  Graefe  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
advise  putting  both  of'  them  round  the  limb  before  the 
operation  commences  (Normen  fur  die  AbliJsung  gros- 
serer  Gliedmassen,  p.  48) ;  but  the  firequencv  of  a  tour- 
niquet breaking  is  not  so  great,  I  believe,  as'  to  demand 
such  precaution,  and  the  plan  would  be  very  objectiona- 
ble in  thigh-amputations,  where  it  is  a  material  advan- 
tage to  have  plenty  of  room  between  the  place  of  the 
incision  and  the  band  which  goes  round  the  limb. 

An  assistant,  firmly  grasping  the  thigh  with  both 
hands,  is  to  draw  up  the  skin  and  muscles,  while  the 
surgeon,  beginning  with  that  part  of  the  edge  of  the 
knife  which  is  towards  the  handle,  makes  a  circular 
incision  as  quickly  as  possible,  through  the  integu- 
ments down  to  the  fascia,  or,  as  Mr.  Guthrie  and  Dr 
Ilennen  recommend,  even  completely  through  it.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  skin  cannot  be  sufficiently 
retracted,  unless  the  fescia  be  divided,  which  he  aj)- 
pears  to  think  ought  rather  to  be  drawn  up  with  the  in- 
teguments than  dissected  from  them. — (On  Gun-shot 
Wounds,  p.  205.  Also,  Hennen's  Military  Surgery,  p. 
263.)  On  the  contrary,  Professor  Langenbeck  is  very 
particular  in  enjoining  surgeons  to  avoid  cutting 
through  the  fascia  by  the  first  sweep  of  the  knife,  be- 
cause he  finds  that  the  muscles  are  better  held  together, 
and  can  be  more  regularly  divided,  by  cutting  them  and 
the  fascia  at  the  same  time. — (Bibl.  flir  die  Chir.  b.  1, 
p.  564.;  Nor  does  M.  Roux  divide  the  fascia  by  the 
first  incision.— (Mem.  sur  la  Reunion  immediate  de  la 
Plaie  apr^s  I'Amputation  circulaire,  p.  9,  Svo.  Paris 
1814.)  At  St.  Bartholomew's,  the  surgeons  rarely  or 
never  cut  through  the  fascia  with  the  integuments,  but 
aim  at  carrying  the  knife  perfectly  down  to  it  all  round 
the  limb.  This  at  least  ought  to  be  done  without  fear 
of  doing  rather  more  ;  for,  as  Graefe  observes,  if  the 
outer  layers  of  the  muscles  be  here  and  there  a  little 
touched,  this  occasions  less  paia  than  the  additional 
strokes  of  the  knife  for  dividing  any  portion  of  the 
skin  and  cellular  substance  not  completely  cut  through 
in  the  first  instance.  Graefe  also  dissents  from  My- 
nors  and  others,  who  are  advocates  for  cutting  the 
skin  obliquely  instead  of  perpendicularly,  because  he 
finds  the  thin  edge  of  the  integuments  thus  separated 
from  the  subjacent  cellular  membrane,  very  apt  to 
slough. — 'Normen  fiir  die  Abl.  grosserer  Gliedmassen, 
p.  102.)  In  a  thigh  of  ordinjiry  dimensions,  the  first 
incision  should  be  made  four  inches  below  where  it  is 
intended  to  saw  the  bone.  When  the  thigh  is  bulky, 
the  large  amputation  knife  will  be  found  the  best.  Be- 
fore beginning  this  first  cut,  the  arm  is  to  be  carried 
under  the  limb,  till  the  knife  reaches  almost  round  to 
the  side  on  which  the  operator  stands.  With  one 
sweep  penetrating  at  least  to  the  fascia,  the  knife 
is  then  to  be  brought  round  to  the  point  where 
it  first  touched  the  skin.  Thus,  the  wound  is  more 
hkely  to  be  regularly  made,  than  by  cutting  first 
on  ono  side,  and  then  on  the  other,  while  the  patient  is 
saved  some  degree  of  pain,  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
interrupted quickness  with  which  the  incision  is  made. 
At  the  same  time,  I  ought  to  confess,  that  the  late  Sir 
C.  Blicke,  and  some  other  surgeons,  whom  I  have  seen 
operate,  used  to  complete  the  circle  by  two  strokes  of 
the  knife,  so  well  and  expeditiously,  that  their  capri- 
cious attachment  to  this  plan  could  hardly  be  found 
fault  with. 

The  next  object  is  the  preservation  of  as  much  skin 
as  will  afterward,  conjointly  with  the  muscles,  cut  in 
an  oblique  direction,  cover  the  end  of  the  stump  with 
the  utmost  facility.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  lay  down 
any  other  general  principles  for  the  guidance  of  the 
surgeon  in  saving  integuments,  I  am  oisjosed  to 
agree  with  several  modern  writers,  that  the  painful 
dissection  of  the  skin  from  the  muscles  has  been  re- 
commended and  practised  to  a  very  unnecessary  extent, 
that  is  to  say,  unnecessary  if  the  division  of  the  mus- 
cles be  performed  in  the  most  advantageous  manner. 
Graefe,  one  of  the  best  surgeons  at  Berlin,  docs  not 
dissect  the  skin  from  the  muscles  at  all  in  amputating 
the  thigh,  but  takes  care,  after  making  the  cutaneous 
incision,  to  have  the  integuments  and  subjacent  fkish 
very  firmly  drawn  up  before  commencing  the  oltlitiue 
division  of  the  muscles.  This  retraction  he  also  strongly 
advises  to  he  done  uniformly  and  smoothly  »*•'  rounrt 
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the  member,  lest  in  dividing  the  muscles  any  irregular 
projection  of  the  skin  interfere  with  the  requisite  move- 
inents  of  the  knife.— (Normen  fQr  die  Abl.  grosse- 
rer  Gliedmassen,  p.  103.)  Instead  of  dissecting  back 
the  skin,  Dupuytren  cuts  all  the  soft  parts  at  once  to 
the  bone,  which  he  next  removes,  after  retracting  the 
muscles.— (Syme,  in  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 
vol.  14,  p.  32.)  However,  Langenbeck,  another  of  the 
most  skilful  operators  on  the  continent,  prefers  detach- 
ing the  integuments  from  the  fascia  for  about  two  fin- 
ger-breadths (Bibl.  fiir  die  Chir.  b.  1,  p.  567),  as  is  per- 
haps the  most  common  practice  in  the  London  hospi- 
tals. Some  late  writers,  particularly  Mr.  Syme,  in  ex- 
pressing their  preference  to  muscle  as  a  covering  for 
the  end  of  the  bone,  seem  to  forget  one  fact  which  I 
have  often  noticed,  viz.  that  the  muscular  cusliion, 
though  at  first  thick  and  good,  soon  shrinks  to  a  com- 
paratively small  mass.  This  is  consonant  to  a  general 
law  in  the  animal  economy,  prevailing  whenever  the 
natural  action  of  a  muscle  is  lost  or  prevented.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  states,  that  the  covering  for  the  end  of 
the  bone  must  be  integuments  and  not  muscles ;  for  if 
muscular  fibres  are  preserved  with  the  integuments 
they  will  contract,  and  retraction  of  the  skin  covering 
the  stump  will  be  the  result.— (Lancet,  vol.  1,  p.  148.) 
Briinninghausen  also  thinks  skin  a  better  and  more 
durable  covering  for  the  end  of  the  bone  than  muscular 
fibres,  which  after  a  time  dwindle  away ;  and  hence  he 
computes  the  quantity  of  integuments  which  ought  to 
he  saved,  by  the  measure  of  the  circumference  and  dia- 
meter of  the  member.  Thus,  when  the  limb  is  nine 
inches  in  its  circumference,  the  diameter  is  about  three ; 
therefore,  one  inch  and  a  half  of  skin  on  each  side  is  to 
be  saved.— (Erfahr.  &;c.  Qber  die  Amp.  p.  75.)  But 
this  author  cuts  the  muscles  perpendicularly,  so  that 
he  is  obliged  to  separate  much  more  skin  from  the  flesh 
than  is  necessary  when  the  incision  through  the  mus- 
cles is  carried  obliquely  upwards.  Mr.  Iley's  method  of 
calculation,  which  I  shall  presently  notice,  appears 
more  adapted  to  ordinary  practice ;  and  he  says,  "  the 
division  of  the  posterior  muscles  may  be  begun  at  half 
an  inch,  and  that  of  the  anterior  at  three  quarters,  above 
the  place  where  the  integuments  were  divided."— 
(Pract.  Obs.  in  Surger>',  p.  528,  ed.  2.)  With  the  view 
of  preventing  the  necessity  of  dissecting  the  skin  from 
the  fascia,  Mr.  Guthrie,  as  already  noticed,  commends 
the  plan  of  cutting  through  the  fascia,  together  with 
the  integuments,  by  the  first  stroke  of  the  knife,  and  re- 
tracting these  parts  at  the  same  time,  instead  of  de- 
taching them  from  each  other.  If  this  method  be  found 
perfectly  efficient,  and  it  be  not  objectionable,  as  expos- 
ing the  muscles  to  be  cut  uiniecessarily,  I  think  the 
reason  specified  against  it  by  Langenbeck,  and  ex- 
plained in  a  preceding  page,  not  weighty  enough  to 
form  a  just  ground  for  rejecting  a  practice  wiiich  comes 
with  the  alleged  advantage  of  superseding  the  neces- 
sity for  all  painful  dissection  of  the  skin  from  the 
muscles.  However,  in  secondary  amputations  of'  the 
thigh,  if  the  integuments  be  unsound  and  will  net  re- 
tract, Mr.  Guthrie  approves  of  their  being  dissected 
back  to  an  equal  distance  all  round. — (On  Gun-shot 
Wounds,  p.  205—208.)  Dr.  Hennen,  by  giving  an 
oblique  direction  to  all  the  incisions  through  the  mus- 
cles, obviates  the  necessity  for  much  dissection  of  the 
integuments,  and  he  says  that  in  a  small  limb  he  has 
repeatedly  performed  the  operation  with  one  sweep  of 
the  knife,  cutting  obliquely  inwards  and  upwards  at 
once  to  the  bone.— (Principles  of  Military  Surgery,  p. 
265,  cd.  2.)  This  author,  like  ISIr.  Guthrie,  also  recom- 
mends carrying  the  knife  through  the  fascia  in  the 
first  circular  incision ;  and  so  does  Mr.  C.  Hutchison, 
■who  makes  no  mention  of  dissecting  back  the  skin,  but 
simply  states,  that  the  "  integuments  and  fascia  being 
divided  by  a  circular  incision,  and  retracted  upwards 
as  high  as  is  judged  necessary,  the  superficial  muscles 
should  next  be  divided,"  «fec. — (Pract.  Obs.  in  Surgery, 
p.  23,  8vo.  Lond.  181G.)  We  are  therefore  to  conclude, 
that  he  joins  Graefe  and  others  in  thinking  the  separa- 
tion of  the  skin  from  the  fascia  unnecessarj'.  My  own 
observations  in  practice  lead  me  to  believe,  that  the  dis- 
section of  the  integuments  from  the  subjacent  parts 
used  formerly  to  be  carried  to  an  extent  beyond  all  mo- 
deration and  necessity,  and  that,  as  it  is  a  most  painful 
proceeding,  and  hurtful  by  forming  a  large  loose  pouch 
for  the  lodgement  of  matter,  it  ought  to  be  abandoned 
by  every  surgeon  who  follows  the  method  of  sawing 


the  superficial  muscles.  I  am  not,  however,  prepared 
to  assert,  that  no  dissection  at  all  is  generally  requisite, 
but  am  rather  disposed  to  believe  the  moderate  adop- 
tion of  it,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Hey,  the  most  pru- 
dent. This  gentleman,  like  Desault  ((Euvres  Chir.  t. 
21,  p.  545),  is  an  advocate  for  amputating  with  a  triple 
incision,  and  for  preserving  such  a  quantity  of  muscular 
flesh  and  integuments  as  are  proportionate  to  the  dia- 
meter of  the  limb.  By  a  triple  incision,  he  moans  first 
an  incision  through  the  integuments  alone ;  secondly, 
an  incision  through  all  the  muscles,  made  somewhat 
higher  than  that  through  the  integuments ;  and  tliirdly, 
another  incision  through  that  part  of  the  muscular 
flesh  which  adheres  to  the  bone,  made  round  that  point 
of  the  bone  where  the  saw  is  to  be  applied.  The  proper 
distance  of  these  incisions  from  each  other,  he  says, 
must  be  determined  by  the  thickness  of  the  limb  upon 
which  the  operation  is  to  be  performed,  making  allow- 
ance for  the  retraction  of  the  integuments,  and  of  those 
nmscles  which  are  not  adherent  to  the  bone.  Supposing 
the  circumference  of  the  limb  to  be  twelve  inches 
where  the  bone  is  to  be  divided,  the  diameter  is  about 
four  inches,  and  if  no  retraction  of  the  integuments 
were  to  take  place,  a  sufficient  covering  of  the  sUimp 
would  be  afforded  by  making  the  first  incision  at  the 
distance  of  two  inches  from  the  place  where  the  bone 
is  to  be  sawed,  that  is,  at  the  distance  of  the  semi-dia- 
meter of  the  limb  on  each  side.  But  as  the  integu- 
ments, when  in  a  sound  state,  always  recede  after  they 
are  divided,  it  is  useful  to  make  some  allowance  for  this 
recession  ;  and  to  make  the  first  incision  in  this  case  at 
least  two  inches  and  a  half  or  three  inches  below  the 
place  where  the  bone  is  to  be  sawed.  As  the  posterior 
muscles  of  the  tltigh  retract  a  great  deal  in  the  process 
of  healing,  Mr.  Hey  advises  their  division  to  be  begun 
half  an  inch  above  the  place  where  the  integuments 
were  cut,  and  the  anterior  muscles  three  quarters  of 
an  inch.  The  integuments,  says  he,  will  retract  a  lit- 
tle both  above  and  below  the  place  where  they  were  di- 
vided ;  but  the  distance  from  that  place  must  be  com- 
puted from  the  mark  left  upon  the  surface  of  the  mus- 
cles in  dividing  the  integuments.  Thus,  in  fact,  in  a 
common  thigh-amputation,  Mr.  Hey  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  detach  the  skin  from  the  muscles  merely  to  the 
extent  of  half  an  inch  at  the  back  part  of  the  limb,  and 
of  three  quarters  in  front ;  a  very  different  practice 
from  the  old  custom  of  making  quite  a  bag  of  integu- 
ments, and  turning  them  back  as  the  upper  piece  of  a 
glove  is  turned  down,  or  rather  as  the  sleeves  of  a  coat 
are  turned  up. 

In  common  amputations  of  the  thigh,  Roux  strongly 
disapproves  of  separating  the  skin  far  from  the  muscles, 
as  a  circumstance  highly  unfavourable  to  the  healing 
of  the  wound  by  adhesion  ;  he  divides  only  a  few  of 
the  cellular  bands  between  the  integiunents  and  fascia ; 
and  occasionally  he  has  imitated  M.  Louis  in  cutting 
through  the  skin  and  superficial  muscles  together. — 
(Mt  m.  sur  la  Reunion  de  la  Plaie  apres  I'Amputation, 
&c.  p.  9.) 

I  believe  the  generality  of  the  best  modem  operators 
are  now  cominced  of  the  impropriety  of  dividing  the 
muscles  exactly  in  the  manner  directed  by  Mr.  Alanson, 
viz.  by  letting  the  knife  revolve  uninterruptedly  all 
round  the  bone,  with  its  edge  turned  obliquely  upwards 
towards  the  point  where  it  is  intended  to  apply  the  saw. 
It  is  a  topic,  indeed,  to  which  I  have  already  called  the 
reader's  attention  in  the  foregoing  columns.  Langen- 
beck says,  that  he  is  perfectly  convinced  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  forming  a  conical  wound  with  one  stroke  of 
a  large  amputating  knife,  and  joins  Mr.  Hey  in  approv 
ing  of  the  triple  incision. — (Bibl.  fiir  die  Chir.  b.  I,  p. 
564.)  The  objections  first  urged  by  Wardenburgh 
against  Alanson's  method  are  mathematically  correct, 
inasmuch  as  the  course  of  the  edge  of  the  knife,  in 
this  gentleman's  method,  must  be  spiral,  and  the  end 
of  the  incision  be  considerably  higher  than  the  begin- 
ning of  it.  Such  must  be  the  result  of  performing  the 
division  of  the  muscles  all  round  the  limb  by  one  con- 
tinued stroke  of  the  knife,  with  its  edge  directed 
obliquely  upwards ;  for  the  idea  of  making  the  knife 
revolve  in  this  manner  while  its  point  is  confined  to  an 
imaginary,  regular,  determinate  circle  on  the  bone,  I 
believe,  is  now  abandoned  as  not  really  practicable.  Yet 
with  the  exception  of  Desault,  who  confined  himself  to 
the  triple  incision  conducted  on  the  principles  of  M 
Louis  (O^uvrcs  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  547),  few  experienced  sur- 
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mmse  advantage  does  proceed  from  the  oblique  divi- 
Kon  of  the  muscles,  the  honour  of  bringing  which  me- 
thod into  practice  Mr.  Alanson  still   unquestionably 
merits,  however  he  may  have  erred  in  recommending 
the  conical  wound  to  be  made  with  one  sweep  of  the 
knife.    Nor  are  there  many  living  surgeons  who  enter- 
tain a   doubt  of  the  excellence  of  the  principle  incul- 
cated by  M.  Louis  respecting  the  utility  of  dividing  the 
loose  superficial  nmscles  first,  and  then  such  as  are 
deeper  and  adherent  to  the  bone.    In  fact,  a  combina- 
tion of  this  last  method  with  the  oblique  division  of 
the  muscles,  not  exactly  by  one  but  several  strokes  of 
the  knife,  constitutes  the  mode  of  amputating  at  pre- 
sent most  extensively  adopted,  and  sometimes  termed, 
as  already  mentioned,  amputation  by  a  triple  incision. 
Thus,  after  the  skin  is  cut,  and  as  much  of  it  retracted 
and  saved  as  is  deemed  necessary,  the  operater  cuts 
throrigh  the  loose  muscles  of  the  thigh  at  the  edge  of 
»he  retracted  skin,  first  those  on  the  fore  p^art  of  the 
hmb,  and   then   such  as  are   situated    behind.      For 
this  purpose  he  makes  two  or  more  sweeps  of  the 
knife,  as  may  be  found  necessary,  carefully  directing 
them  obliquely  upwards  towards  the  point  where  he 
jneans  to  saw  the  bone.    The  oblique  division  of  the 
nuscles  does  not  merely  enable  the  operator  to  saw  the 
Done  higher  up  than  he  could  otherwise  do,  and  leaves 
at  the  same  time  more  muscle  for  covering  its  extremity, 
but  it  is  a  preservation  of  sound,  undetached  integu- 
ments, which  assuredly  form  the  most  efficient  and 
durable  covering  to  the  stump.    I  say  this  without  pre- 
cisely coinciding  with  Briinninghausen,  who,  trusting 
entirely  to  skin  for  covering  his  stumps,  makes   an 
extensive  detachment  of  it  from  the  muscles,  and  then 
cuts  straight  down  to  the  bone.    The  loose  muscles  ac- 
tually cut  through  now  retract  considerably,  leaving 
those  which  are  deeper  and  attached  to  the  bone  in  a 
condition  to  be  cut  higher  up  than  could  have  been  pre- 
viously done.    Lastly,  these  are  also  to  be  divided  with 
the  edge  of  the  knife  directed  obliquely  upwards  to- 
wards the  place  where  the  saw  is  to  be  applied.    Some 
operators  do  more  than  this ;  for,  after  cutting  down  to 
the  bone,  they  follow  the  plan  of  Celsus,  and  detach 
the  flesh  from  its  whole  circumference  upwards  with  a 
scalpel,  to  the  extent  of  about  another  inch,  in  order  to 
be  enabled  to  saw  the  bone  still  higher  up.    "  Inter  sa- 
nam  vitiatamque  partem  incidenda  scalpello,  caro  usque 
ad  OS,  reducenda  ab  eo  sana  caro,  et  circa  os  subse- 
canda  est,  ut  e&  quoque  parte  aliquid  ossis  nudetur." 
This  method,  I  think,  deserves  commendation,  because 
it  may  have  considerable  effect  in  hindering  a  protru- 
sion of  the  bone,  if  it  does  not,  in  conjunction  with  the 
foregoing  method  of  operating  and  judicious  dressings, 
render  this  disagreeable  event  quite  impossible.    As 
long  as  I  live,  however,  I  shall  never  forget  a  poor  sol- 
dier,, whose  thigh  had  been  amputated  in  Bergen-op- 
Zoom,  and  who  was  brought  about  ten  days  after  the 
operation  into  the  military  hospital  at  Oudenbosch,  un- 
der my  care.    Not  the  slightest  union  of  any  part  of 
the  wound  had  taken  place ;  abscesses  had  formed  un- 
der the  fascia  on  every  side  of  the  stump ;  the  loose 
jkin  was  literally  a  large  bag  of  purulent  matter ;  the 
muscles  were  wasted  to  almost  nothing,  and  their  re- 
mains retracted  and  shrinking  still  farther  away  from 
the  extremity  of  the  bone,  which  protruded  at  least 
three  inches  beyond  the  soft  parts.    This  unfortunate 
man  had  been  attacked  with  chronic  tetanus  soon  after 
the  operation,  and  probably  it  was  to  the  disturbance 
of  the  stump  by  the  effects  of  that  disease,  and  to  the 
strong  and  continual  tendency  of  the  muscles  to  retract 
themselves,  induced  by  this  state  of  the  system,  the 
deplorable  state  of  the  stump  was  to  be  attributed.   He 
lingered  nearly  a  fortnight  in  the  hospital  before  he  died ; 
previously  to  which  event  large  abscesses,  communi- 
cating with  the  hollow  of  the  stump,  surrounded  the 
greater  part  of  the  i)elvis.    As  I  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  operation  had  been  skilfully  done,  per- 
haps when  1  say  that  the  above  mode  of  amputating 
will  make  a  protrusion  of  the  bone  impossible,  it  is  tjot 
exactly  correct,  as  the  occurrence  may  sometimes  ori- 
ginate from  cau.ses  which  are  quite  independent  of 
the  particular  way  in  whiA  the  operation  has  been  ex- 
ecuted. 

The  practice  of  detaching  the  bone  from  the  circum- 
jacent flesh  to  the  extent  of  about  an  inch,  after  the 
other  principal  incisions  are  completed,  as  advised  by 
Celsus  and  Louis,  I  have  sometimes  seen  done  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  have  practised  raysclf  on 


other  occasions,  with  the  decided  advantage  of  letting 
the  bone  be  sawed  higher  up  than  could  otherwise  have 
been  effected.  Mr.  Guthrie,  after  the  incisions  down 
to  the  bone,  even  recommends  dissecting  back  the  mus- 
cles fYom  it  "  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  inches,  a.s 
the  size  of  the  limb  or  other  circumstances  may  re 
quire  ;"  but  I  .should  be  reluctant  myself  to  imitate  the 
practice  to  this  extent,  though  inclined  to  think  most  fa- 
vourably of  it  within  more  moderate  limits.  If  we 
reckon  that  three  inches  of  the  member  lie  between 
the  first  circular  cut  in  the  skin  and  the  place  where 
the  knife  arrives  at  the  bone,  and  then  take  away  two 
or  three  inches  more  of  the  femur,  it  is  clear  that  in 
many  examples  we  should  be  getting  very  high  up  the 
limb,  and  if  a  detachment  of  the  muscles  from  the  bane 
to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  inches  were  thus  made,  it 
would  at  all  events  be  of  no  service  unless  the  bone 
would  admit  of  being  sawed  at  this  great  distance  from 
the  termination  of  the  oblique  division  of  the  muscles. 
However,  if  this  were  truly  practicable  (a  pohit  which 
I  leave  for  others  to  discuss),  it  would  ccrtaiidy  be  con- 
sonant to  the  excellent  general  maxim  laid  down  by  J. 
L.  Petit,  that  in  amputation  as  much  of  the  bone  and 
as  Uttic  of  the  flesh  should  be  taken  away  as  possible.— 
(See  Traite  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  150.)  When  this  final 
detachment  of  the  deep  muscles  from  the  bone  is  adopted, 
particular  care,  as  Roux  observes,  should  be  taken  al- 
ways to  divide  the  thick  aponeurosis  connecting  the 
triceps  to  the  linea  aspera. — (M(  m.  sur  la  Reunion  de 
la  Plaie  apres  I'Amputation,  p.  10.) 

With  respect  to  Uesault's  method  of  amputating  the 
thigh  by  a  circular  incision,  already  mentioned,  he  con- 
sidered'turning  the  knife  obliquely  upwards  quite  unne- 
cessary :  his  plan  was,  to  cut  through  the  muscles, 
layer  after  layer,  with  the  precaution  of  retracting  the 
first  stratum  before  he  divided  the  second;  the  latter 
was  then  cut  through  on  a  level  with  the  flesh  that  had 
been  previously  divided  and  retracted,  and  so  on  down 
to  the  bone.  This,  says  he,  is  the  right  way  of  forming 
a  true  hollow  cone,  of  which  the  integuments,  which 
were  drawn  up  before  the  muscles  were  cut,  form  the 
base,  from  which  are  gradually  continued  the  various 
layers  of  muscles,  and  the  highest  point  of  which  is 
the  bone  itself.  Desault  owns,  that  this  method  is 
somewhat  tedious  andpahiful,  but  in  his  opinion,  these 
disadvantages  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
benefits  procured  for  the  patient.— (OSuvres  Chir.  de 
Desault  par  Bichat,  t.  2,  p.  547.) 

All  the  muscular  fibres,  on  every  side,  having  been 
cut  down  to  the  bone,  a  piece  of  linen,  somewhat 
broader  than  the  diameter  of  the  wound,  should  be  torn 
at  one  end,  along  its  middle  part,  to  the  extent  of  about 
eight  or  ten  inches.  This  is  called  a  retractor,  and  is 
applied  by  placing  the  exposed  part  of  the  bone  in  the 
slit,  and  drawing  the  ends  of  the  linen  upwards  on  each 
side  of  the  stump.  In  this  manner,  the  retractor  will 
obviously  keep  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  wound 
out  of  the  way  of  the  saw.  Graefe  thinks,  that  in  am- 
putations of  parts,  where  there  is  only  one  bone,  the 
unslit  portion  of  the  linen  should  always  bo  applied 
over  the  anterior  muscles,  as  these  ought  constantly  to 
be  most  evenly  kept  back,  so  that  no  projection  of  them 
may  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  saw.— (Normen. 
fur  die  Ablosung  griJsserer  Gliedm.  p.  105.)  This  is  a 
preference,  however,  which  may  not  be  of  great  import- 
ance, though  1  confess  that  there  appears  some  reason 
in  what  Graefe  has  stated.  That  meritorious  surgeon, 
J.  L.  Petit,  whose  name  I  always  mention  with  plea- 
sure, strongly  commends  the  use  of  the  retractor,  the 
ends  of  which  he  drew  over  the  anterior  muscles :  he 
says  that  he  has  employed  this  simple  and  naturai 
means,  but  that  it  did  not  suit  the  taste  of  every  body, 
especially  of  those  who  consider  all  the  merit  of  an 
operation  to  consist  in  the  quickness  of  its  pertormance. 
or  who  think  it  satisfactory  reasoning  to  say,  this  is 
not  their  w^iy.— {Traite  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  152.)  I 
have  seen  the  saw  do  so  much  mischief,  in  consequence 
of  the  operator  neglecting  to  use  the  retractor,  that  my 
conscience  obliges  me  to  censure  such  surgeons  as 
neglect  to  defend  the  soft  parts  by  this  simple  contri- 
vance. There  are  some  who  have  rejected  the  use  of 
the  retractor,  because  they  have  seen  it  get  vnder  th<' 
teeth  of  the  saw,  and  obstruct  the  action  of  the  instru- 
ment ;  but  this  very  circumstance  adduroxl  against  the 
retractor  is,  when  considered,  the  strongest  one  that 
could  possibly  be  brought  forward  in  its  favour,  as  the 
surface  of  the  wound  itself,  and  particularly  the  edges 
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of  the  skin,  vfould,  in  all  probability,  suffer  the  same 
fete  as  the  linen,  by  getting  under  the  teeth  of  the  saw, 
if  no  retractor  were  employed,  in  attempting  to  saw 
the  bone  high  up,  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  soft 
parts  I  think  no  one  can  urge  any  but  the  most  frivo- 
lous objections  to  the  use  of  the  retractor,  and  I  know 
hat  many  who  have  been  with  myself  eye-witnesses 
of  the  mischief  frequently  done  by  the  saw  in  amputa- 
tions, are  deeply  impressed  with  an  aversion  to  the  ne- 
glect of  this  bandage.  I  have  often  seen  the  soft  parts 
skilfully  divided,  and  I  have,  in  these  same  instances, 
seen  the  operators  directly  afterward  lose  all  the 
praise  which  every  one  was  ready  to  bestow,  by  their 
actually  sawing  through  one-half  of  the  ends  of  the 
muscles  together  with  the  bone.  Men  who  have  had 
fortitude  not  to  utter  a  sigh,  nor  to  let  a  groan  be  heard, 
in  their  previous  sufferings,  have  now  had  their  invo- 
luntary cries  extorted  from  them  by  unnecessary,  un- 
justifiable torture.  But  besides  defending  the  surface 
of  the  stump  from  the  teeth  of  the  saw,  the  retractor 
will  undoubtedly  enable  the  operator  to  saw  the  bone 
higher  up  than  he  could  otherwise  do. 

Mr.  Liston,  of  Edinburgh,  endeavours  to  show,  that 
the  saw  is  the  only  necessary  thing  in  the  case  of  am- 
putating instruments ;  and  he  adds  (alluding,  as  I 
suppose,  to  operations  at  the  joints),  that  it  was  sel- 
domer  required  than  might  be  supposed ;  and  he  par- 
ticularly declares  all  kinds  of  retractors  superfluous. 
Here  it  should  be  remembered,  that  this  gentleman's 
practice  is  that  of  flap-amputation,  to  which  he  gives 
the  universal  preference  ;  a  method  in  which  unques- 
tionably the  retractor  may  be  dispensed  with,  as,  while 
the  saw  is  acting,  one  or  both  of  the  flaps  can  be  effect- 
ually held  out  of  the  way  by  an  assistant.  The  same 
preference  also  explains,  in  some  measure,  this  sur- 
geon's rejection  of  the  tourniquet,  the  application  of 
■which  is  inconvenient  in  certain  flap-amputations. — 
(See  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  20,  p.  43 
— 45.)  Here,  however,  I  am  treating  of  amputation  by 
the  circular  incision,  in  which  practice  I  consider  both 
the  tourniquet  and  the  retractor  too  useful  to  be  com- 
jnonly  relinquished. 

Another  proceeding,  which  seems  fit  for  reprobation, 
and  which,  indeed,  Mr.  Alanson  very  properly  con- 
iemned,  is  the  practice  of  scraping  up  the  periosteum 
with  the  knife,  as  far  as  the  muscles  will  allow.  No- 
•hing  seems  more  probable,  than  that  this  may  be  the 
»ause  of  the  exfoliations  which  occasionally  happen 
nfter  amputations.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  superfluous, 
useless  measure,  as  a  sharp  saw,  such  as  ought  to  be 
employed,  will  never  be  impeded  by  so  slender  a  mem- 
brane as  the  periosteum.  All  that  the  operator  ought 
to  do  is,  to  take  care  to  cut  completely  down  to  the 
bone  all  round  its  circumference.  Thus  a  circular  di- 
vision of  the  periosteum  will  be  made,  and  upon  this 
precise  situation  the  saw  should  be  placed.  This  is 
the  method  which  was  approved  of  by  J.  L.  Petit. — 
(Trait6  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  159.)  It  is  what  I  have 
always  done  and  recommended ;  yet  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  differences  of  opinion  prevail  about  the  ne- 
cessity and  modes  of  dividing  the  periosteum.  Graefe, 
in  common  \vith  several  others,  entertains  considerable 
apprehension  of  the  effects  of  the  perioste'im  being 
torn  and  lacerated  by  the  saw,  exfoliations  of  the  bone 
and  abscesses  up  to  the  joint  being  possible  conse- 
quences of  the  rude  separation  and  inflammation  of 
this  membrane.  Hence  he  is  an  advocate  for  making 
a  circular  cut  through  at  the  place  where  the  saw  is  to 
be  applied,  and  then  scraping  away  all  below  this  point 
in  the  direction  downwards. — (Normen  fiir  die  Abl. 
griisserer  Gliedm.  p.  105  and  165.)  Perhaps  no  very 
great  objection  may  lie  against  this  mode,  which  is  not 
uncommonly  follow  ed,  though  I  have  some  doubts  of 
ts  real  utility,  as  it  scarcely  seems  practicable  in  the 
midst  of  the  oozing  of  biood  to  hit  with  the  saw  the 
precise  line  at  which  the  remains  of  the  periosteum 
terminate ;  and  in  confirmation  of  the  safety  of  Petit's 
practice,  Mr.  Cfuthrie's  experience  may  be  adduced, 
who  says,  "I  have  often  sawed  through  the  bone, 
without  previously  touching  the  periosteum,  and  the 
stumps  have  been  as  soon  healed,  and  with  as  little  in- 
convenience as  any  others." — (On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p. 
88.)  A  very  modern  author,  impressed,  like  many 
others,  with  the  fear  of  tearing  the  periosteum  with 
the  saw,  differs  from  them,  in  thinking  it  best  to  scrape 
the  periosteum  upwards ;  by  which  means,  he  says, 
(hat  at  least  half  an  inch  of  this  monil)rane.  and  a  nro- 


portionate  quantity  of  musciilar  fibres,  may  be- 
served  for  covering  the  end  of  the  bone,  inasmuch  ; 
the  muscular  fibres  adherent  to  the  peiiosteum  'wil? 
remain  connected  with  it;  an  advantage  which  thiej 
author  deems  very  important  while  the  edges  of  th6 
bone  are  sharp.  In  amputation  below  the  knee,  he  con 
siders  the  method  highly  useful,  as  the  sharp  edge  t  ' 
the  tibia  may  be  not  merely  covered  with  skin,  but  peri-1 
osteum  and  the  cellular  membrane  connected  with  it.' 
Since  his  adoption  of  this  practice,  he  assures  us  that! 
he  has  not  for  a  very  long  time  seen  any  exfoliation  of* 
the  tibia,  and  never  any  protrusion  of  the  bone  of  arj 
stump.— (Brunninghatisen  Erfahr.  &c.,  iiber  die  Amp  ' 
p.  C5,  66,  8vo.  Bamb.  1818.)  Such  are  the  sentiment*- 
of  a  gentleman  who  has  published  a  valuable  tract  oit'' 
amputation,  as  well  as  some  other  works  of  deserved 
reputation.  His  opinion  is  unquestionably  the  reverse; 
of  what  is  most  prevalent  in  England ;  and  I  think  his* 
practice  liable  to  the  objection,  that  the  disadvantages! 
of  scraping  the  bone  at  all,  and  denuding  it,  may  exceed* 
the  benefit  supposed  to  proceed  from  afterward  bringing^ 
down  the  detached  membrane  over  its  sharp  margin,^ 
even  admitting  this  to  be  always  practicable. 

But  in  no  part  of  the  operation  of  amputation  do  ope- 
rators in  general  display  more  awkwardness,  than  in 
sawing  the  bone ;  though,  if  we  except  directing  the< 
saw  against  the  flesh,  the  faults  are  here  less  perniciourf 
in  their  consequences  than  the  errors  already  noticed.^ 
At  the  time  of  sawing  the  bone,  much  depends  upoiip 
the  assistant  who  holds  the  limb.  If  he  elevate  the 
lower  portion  of  the  tliigh  bone  too  much,  the  saw 
becomes  so  pinched  that  it  cannot  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  allow  the  weight  of  the  leg  to  operate  toor 
much,  the  thigh  bone  breaks  before  it  is  nearly  sawirj 
through,  and  its  extremity  is  splintered.  It  is  one  < 
the  most  common  remarks  of  such  persons  as  are  \ 
the  habit  of  frequently  seeing  amputations,  that  th« 
part  of  these  operations,  which  a  plain  carpenter  would] 
do  well,  foils  the  skill  of  a  consummate  surgeon,  anf 
few  operators  acquit  themselves  well  in  the  manage^J 
ment  of  the  saw.  Many  of  them  begin  the  action  oT 
this  instrument  by  moving  it  in  a  direction  contrarfl 
to  the  inclination  of  its  teeth.  Many,  seeminglfj 
through  confusion,  endeavour  to  shorten  this  part  off 
the  operation,  by  making  short,  very  rapid,  and  almoski 
convulsive  strokes  with  the  saw.  Almost  all  opera  ' 
tors  fall  into  the  error  of  bearing  too  heavily  on  the  in 
strument.  That  operator  will  saw  best,  who  raakeil 
the  first  stroke  of  the  saw  by  applying  its  heel  to  thej 
bone,  and  drawing  the  instrument  across  the  part  to»| 
wards  himself,  so  as  to  make  a  slight  groove  in  th«  j 
bone,  which  serves  very  materially  to  steady  the  Aitursj 
operations  of  the  instrument;  and  who  makes  long! 
regular  sweeps  with  the  saw,  rather  slowly  than] 
quickly,  rather  lightly  than  heavily.  But  there  is  oftenJ 
a  fault  in  the  construction  of  the  saw  itself,  which  im-j 
pedes  its  action,  quite  independently  of  any  fault  on  theJ 
part  of  the  surgeon.  I  allude  to  the  edge  of  the  inrj 
strument  not  being  a  little  broader  than  its  blade.* 
When  the  saw  is  well  made,  the  teeth  always  make 
plenty  of  space  for  the  movement  of  the  rest  of  the  in- 
strument. The  instrument,  as  Mr.  Guthrie  recon 
mends,  should  cut  with  both  edges,  backwards  and 
forwards,  which  expedites  the  operation,  and  (what  ' 
of  more  consequence)  helps  to  prevent  splintering 
when  the  bone  is  nearly  divided,  because  the  division 
can  be  finished  by  the  backward  motions,  which  arej 
the  most  gentle.— (On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  89.) 

Graefe  commends  the  plan  of  oiling  the  saw,  for  the  ' 
purpose  of  facilitating  its  action  (Normen  fiir  die  Abl. 
griisserer  Gliedmassen,  p.  65) ;  and  though  the  method  ] 
is  innocent  enough,  the  best  operators  in  this  metropolis 
do  not  consider  it  suflicienily  important  for  adoption. 

If  the  bone  should  happen  to  break  before  the  saw- 
ing is  finished,  the  sharp-pointed,  projecting  spiculae, 
thus  occasioned,  must  be  removed  by  means  of  a  strong^ 
cutting  sort  of  forceps,  termed  bone-nippers.  The  per- 
pendicular division  of  the  bone,  leaves  a  sharp  edge  at 
the  extremity  of  its  circumference.  It  is  not  the  com- 
mon practice  to  take  any  measures  for  the  removal  of 
such  sharpness ;  yet  Graefe  recommends  filing,-  it  away 
(Op.  cit.  p.  66),  and  Mr.  C.  Hutchison  makes  it  an 
invariable  rule,  whether  there  be  any  occa.sion  to  use 
the  bcnc-nippers  or  not,  "  to^  take  off  the  nsperif ies, 
and  scrape  or  endeavour  somewhat  to  round  the  sharp 
cut  edge  of  the  bone  with  a  strong  blunt  scalpel,  in 
order  to  prevent   the  soft  parts  fVom  being  injnred 
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^hen  brought  over  the  end  oC  the  bone  in  forming  the 
stump."— (Pract.  Obs.  in  Surgery,  p.  24.)  Though  I 
have  not  followed  this  practice,  or  rather  the  part  of  it 
which  relates  to  cutting  off  the  edge  of  the  bone,  nor 
seen  it  adopted  in  London  in  amputation  of  the  thigh, 
1  know  of  no  objection  to  it,  unless  it  be  on  the  score 
of  its  inutility,  and  the  delay  which  it  occasions.  All 
projecting  points  of  bone,  it  is  the  ordinary  custom  to 
remove. 

After  the  removal  of  the  limb,  the  femoral  artery  is 
to  be  immediately  taken  hold  of  with  a  pair  of  forceps, 
and  tied  with  a  firm  round  small  ligature,  the  best  being 
that  kind  which  is  recommended  and  used  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Lawrence. — (See  Ligature.)  Care  is  to  be  taken 
to  leave  the  accompanying  branches  of  the  anterior 
crural  nerve  out  of  the  noose.  None  of  the  surround- 
ing flesh  ought  to  be  tied,  though  the  ligature  should 
undoubtedly  be  placed  round  the  artery,  just  where  it 
emerges  from  its  lateral  connexions.  The  late  Mr. 
Hey  was  accustomed  to  tie  the  femoral  artery  twice, 
leaving  a  small  space  between  the  ligatures.  Some 
reasons  against  this  plan  will  be  found  in  the  article 
Hemorrhage.  The  other  arteries  are  usually  taken 
up  with  a  tenaculum.  After  tying  as  many  vessels  as 
require  it,  one-half  of  each  ligature  is  to  be  cut  off 
near  the  knot  on  the  surface  of  the  stump.  One  por- 
tion is  quite  sufficient  for  withdrawing  the  ligature 
when  this  becomes  loose,  and  the  other  being  only  an 
extraneous  body,  and  productive  of  irritation  and  sup- 
puration, should  never  be  allowed  to  remain. 

My  friend,  the  late  Dr.  Hennen,  in  his  excellent  pub- 
lication, ascribes  the  improvement  of  removing  one 
half  of  the  ligature  to  Mr.  James  Veitch,  a  naval  sur- 
geon, who,  in  April,  1806,  published  some  valuable 
precepts  relative  to  the  mode  of  tying  the  arteries  in 
amputation. — (See  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal, 
vol.  2,  p.  176.)  But  highly  as  I  approve  of  the  tenor  of 
the  anonymous  paper  here  referred  to,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  suppose  Mr.  Veitch  could  be  the  first,  or  nearly  the 
first,  who  suggested  such  improvement  When  I 
went  as  an  apprentice  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in 
1797,  no  surgeon  of  that  hospital  ever  followed  any 
other  mode,  and  the  practice  was  then  so  far  from  be- 
ing new  there,  that  gentlemen  who  were  at  the  hospi- 
tal seven  years  before  myself,  had  seen  one-half  of 
each  ligature  regularly  cut  off  the  first  time  they  went 
into  the  operating  theatre  of  that  munificent  institu- 
tion. The  use  of  very  broad  ligatures,  and  the  inclu- 
sion of  a  considerable  quantity  of  flesh  in  the  noose, 
together  with  the  vessel,  were  also  practices  quite  ex- 
ploded at  St.  Bartholomew's  at  the  very  beginning  of 
my  apprenticeship.  Mr.  Veitch,  however,  seems  to 
merit  the  honour  of  having  been  perhaps  the  first  to 
set  the  example  of  tying  every  vessel,  the  femoral,  as 
well  as  the  smaller  arteries,  with  a  single  silk  thread, 
taking  care  to  include,  as  far  as  was  possible,  nothing 
but  the  artery ;  and  when  this  had  been  done,  he  took 
off  one-half  of  each  ligature,  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
knot,  "so  that  the  foreign  matter  introduced  was  a 
mere  trifle,  compared  with  what  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see." — Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ  vol.  2, 
p.  178.)  The  use  of  a  single'  silk  thread,  therefore, 
was  the  part  of  these  improvements,  probably  origina- 
ting with  Mr.  Veitch,  though  the  principles  wliich  led 
to  this  innovation  were  unquestionably  first  established 
by  Dr.  Jones. 

Mr.  Alanson  directs  the  ends  of  the  ligatures  to  be 
left  hanging  out  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  wound, 
according  as  their  nearness  may  point  out  as  best. 
But  wlien  a  ligature  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
wound,  it  is  best  to  bring  it  out  between  the  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster,  at  the  nearest  part  of  the  surface ; 
otherwise  its  running  across  one-half  the  wound  to  get 
at  either  angle,  would  create  a  great  deal  of  unneces- 
Kary  irritation  and  suppuration.  The  advantages  of 
aits  rneithod  of  placing  the  ends  of  the  hgatures  were 
Well  explained  by  Mr.  Veitch ;  but  his  practice,  like 
the  innovation  of  cutting  off  the  half  of  each  ligature, 
ias  been  (common  in  the  London  hosjiitals,  and  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's in  particular,  many  years  earlier,  I  presume, 
thah  the  case  referred  to  by  this  gentleman ;  since  it  has 
been  famiharly  adopu^l  in  those  institutions  ever  since 
1797,  as  1  can  testify  from  my  own  personal  observa- 
tion. These  remarks  arc  offered  without  the  slightest 
intention  of  detracting  from  the  merits  of  the  above- 
mentioned  paper,  which  ih  replete  with  valuable  ad- 
vice ;  nor  am  I  influenced  oy  any  design  of  throwing 


honour  on  the  memory  or  character  of  any  other  indi 
vidual  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Veitch,  being  at  this  time 
unacquainted  with  the  exact  periods  when  either  this 
improvement,  or  that  of  removing  the  half  of  each 
ligature,  commenced.  M.  Roux  is  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining modern  surgeons  who  declare  their  prefer- 
ence to  the  method  of,  bringing  out  all  the  iigatures  at 
the  lower  angle  of  the  wound  ;  the  benefit  of  having 
them  brought  out  thus  low,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  drain  for 
any  pus  that  may  form,  being  in  his  opinion  greater 
than  that  of  arranging  them  at  the  points  of  the  wound 
nearest  to  them.— (M6m.  sur  la  Reunion  de  la  Plaie 
apr^s  I'Amp.  p.  12.) 

As  Dr.  Hennen  observes,  the  reducing  the  immode- 
rate size  of  ligatures,  the  separating  the  threads  of 
which  they  were  composed,  and  placing  them  at  con- 
venient points  along  the  face  of  the  stump  or  wound 
and  the  actual  removal  of  one-half  of  each  ligature 
were  amendments  very  slowly  made ;  "  but,"  says  he, 
"an  improvement  which  appears  to  me  of  great  conse- 
quence, was  the  last  of  introduction,  and  is  now  the 
slowest  of  adoption,  although  the  artery  once  secured, 
and  the  value  of  adhesion  duly  acknowledged,  it  is  the 
most  obvious  of  all.  I  allude  to  the  plan  of  removing 
the  ends  of  the  ligature  altogether,  and  thus  leaving  le 
an  extensive  wound  the  greatest  possible  chance  of 
immediate  union."  The  first  printed  mention  of  this 
practice,  as  far  as  Dr.  Hennen's  investigations  have 
discovered,  was  in  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Haire,  dated 
Southminster,  Essex,  Nov.  178G.  "The  ligatures,'' 
says  this  gentleman,  "  sometimes  became  troublesome 
and  retarded  the  cure.  An  intimate  friend  of  mine,  a 
surgeon  of  great  abilities,  proposed  to  cut  the  ends  of 
them  off  close  to  the  knot,  and  thus  leave  them  to 
themselves.  By  following  this  plan  we  have  seen 
stumps  healed  in  the  course  of  ten  days.  The  short 
ligature  thus  left  in  commonly  made  its  way  out  by  » 
small  opening  in  a  short  time  without  any  trouble,  or 
the  patient  being  sensible  of  pain." — (See  Lond.  Med. 
Journ.  vol.  7.)  Certainly,  considering  the  thickness  of 
the  ligatures  in  use  at  the  above  period,  this  testimony 
of  the  success  of  the  method,  as  Dr  Hennen  remarks, 
is  very  satisfactory'. — (Principles  of  Military  Surgery, 
p.  181,  ed.  2.)  In  a  letter  received  by  me  from  Mr. 
Dunn,  surgeon  at  Scarborough,  and  dated  June  3, 1619, 
he  tells  me,  "  My  predecessor,  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  the  late 
partner  of  Mr.  Travis,  amputated  a  limb  in  1792  or 
1793,  and  cutoff  the  ligatures  close  to  the  arteries,  and 
no  trouble  ensued.  He  did  this  at  the  recommendation 
of  Dr.  Balcombe,  of  York,  who  had  seen  the  method 
practised  on  the  continent."  In  September,  1S13,  Dr. 
Hennen,  who  was  serving  with  the  army  in  Spain, 
began  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  which,  he  expected, 
would  not  only  prove  useful  in  promoting  immediate 
union,  but  in  obviating  any  accidental  violence  to  the 
ligatures,  and  the  wrong  interference  of  the  younger 
dressers  in  trying  to  pull  them  away.  Between  Sep- 
tember and  January,  thirty-four  cases  were  treated  in 
this  way  without  any  inconvenience  following,  or  the 
small  particles  of  silk  left  behind  giving  rise  to  any  ap- 
parent irritation.  Dr.  Hennen  also  presented  to  Sir 
J.  M'Grigor  some  of  the  small  circles  of  silk,  a  part  of 
which  had  come  away  with  the  dressings,  while  others 
had  floated  out  on  opening  the  little  pustules,  which 
formed  over  the  face  of  the  stump  at  the  points  where 
the  arteries  had  been  tied.  Some  few  of  the  ligatures 
never  made  their  appearance,  and  the  patients  com- 
plained of  no  uneasiness  whatever.  Convinced  of  the 
utility  of  the  method,  Dr.  Hennen  afterward  published 
an  account  of  it.— (See  Lond.  Med.  Repository,  vol.  3, 
p.  177,  and  vol.  5,  p.  221.)  This  gentlem.an  subse- 
quently found  that  Dr.  Maxwell  of  Dumfries  had 
adopted  the  plan  as  far  back  as  1798 ;  and  Dr.  Fergu- 
son, who  was  at  Stockholm  during  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
saw  it  also  then  followed  by  some  of  the  surgeons  of 
that  city,  without  any  ill  effects. — (Hennen's  Military 
Surgery,  p.  175—178,  ed.  2.)  In  July,  1814,  Mr.  Law- 
rence communicated  to  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society  of  London,  some  cases  and  observations  higlily 
in  favour  of  the  practice,  and  the  particularity  whicli 
he  lays  much  stress  upon  is,  using  for  the  purpose  mi 
nute  firm  ligatures,  composed  of  what  is  called  den- 
tist's silk.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  150.)  And 
in  a  paper  of  lat(.'r  date,  he  says,  his  fiirther  experience 
had  confirmed  the  usefulness  of  the  method,  "that 
this  plan,  by  diminishing  irritation  and  inrlannnatlon. 
and  simplifying  the  process  of  diossiiig,  very   mate- 
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rially  promotes  the  comfort  of  the  patient,  and  the  conve- 
nience of  the  surgeon,  while  it  has  not  produced  ill  con- 
sequences or  any  unpleasant  effect,  in  the  cases  which 
have  come  under  his  own  observation."  According  to 
Mr.  Lawrence,  the  small  knots  of  silk  generally  sepa- 
rate early,  and  come  away  with  the  discharge ;  that 
where  the  mteguments  have  united  by  the  first  inten- 
tion, the  ligatures  often  come  out  rather  later,  with 
very  trilling  suppuration,  and  that,  in  some  instances, 
they  remain  quietly  in  the  part. — (,Op.  cit.  vol.  8,  p. 
490.) 

Aller  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  it  was  tried  in  many  cases 
by  Mr.  ColHerand  by  myself,  though  our  ligatures  were 
certainly  not  so  minute  and  eligiule  as  those  employed 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Lawrence,  whose  plan  essentially  re- 
4juires  the  use  of  minute  ligatures  made  of  dentist's 
silk.  As  I  joined  the  army  in  the  field  after  nine  days, 
and  was  therefore  obliged  to  leave  my  patients  at  Brus- 
sels to  the  care  of  others,  I  lost  the  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing the  effects  of  this  method.  But  from  Mr. 
Collier  I  afterward  learned,  that  the  new  plan  and  the 
common  one  appeared  in  his  judgment  to  answer 
about  equally  well ;  which  report,  considering  hat  we 
did  not  use  the  smallest  ligatures,  must  be  regarded  as 
favourable.  When  the  plan  is  tried,  single  strong 
threads  and  silks,  or  rather  the  kind  of  ligature  which 
will  be  described  in  another  place  (see  Ligature),  should 
be  employed  ;  for  otherwise,  the  knots  would  be  large, 
and  likely  to  create  suppuration  and  future  trouble. 
The  practice  has  likewise  been  tried  by  Delpech  at 
Montpellier ;  but  it  is  not  explained  whether  he  used 
single  threads  or  silks,  or  whether  any  inconveniences 
resulted  from  the  method. — (See  Relation  d'un  Voyage 
fait  k  Londres  en  1814,  ou  Parall^le  de  la  Chirurgie  An- 
glaise  avec  la  Chirurgie  Francaise  par  P.  J.  Roux,  8vo. 
1815.)  Yet  candour  requires  me  to  state,  that  the  me- 
thod is  not  generally  adopted,  and  that  one  well-in- 
formed writer,  as  I  shall  hereafter  notice  '.see  Hemor- 
rhage), has  recited  a  case  and  some  experiments,  which 
are  unfavourable  to  the  practice. — (Cross,  in  Lond. 
Med.  Repository,  vol.  7,  p.  355.)  By  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
the  practice  has  been  Ibund  to  occasion  suppuration, 
and  he  has  therefore  given  it  up. — (Lancet,  vol.  1,  p. 
149.)  Mr.  Guthrie,  in  two  or  three  instances,  has  also 
seen  some  ill-looking  abscesses  arise  from  the  presence 
of  the  bits  of  ligature,  though  he  approves  of  the  plan 
where  the  wound  will  not  unite  by  the  first  intention, 
which,  however,  can  rarely  be  known  beforehand. — 
(On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  911.)  On  this  subject,  it 
merits  particular  attention,  that  no  cases  can  be  re- 
garded as  fair  trials  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  method,  unless 
Brecisely  such  ligatures  as  he  himself  employs  be 
used. 

[Dr.  Koch,  Professor  of  Chemical  Surgery  at  the 
Hospital  of  Munich,  Bavaria,  after  performing  the  flap- 

peration  on  the  thigh,  contents  himself  with  approxi- 
mating the  flaps  without  securing  any  vessel :  thus  dis- 
pensing with  ligatures  altogether,  as  he  finds  that 
fteeping  the  cut  surfaces  in  perfect  co-aptation  is  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  hemorrhage ;  and  his  success  has  been 
truly  surprising.  Dr.  Wagner  has  long  since  proved 
in  this  country,  that  ligatures  may  be  dispensed  with  in 
cases  of  surgical  wounds,  in  which  they  are  not  only  ap- 
plied by  most  surgeons,  but  thought  indispensable.  See 
the  report  of  his  operation  for  removing  the  lower  jaw, 
in  which  he  used  no  ligatures.  Many  surgeons  in  this 
country  are  satisfied  with  securing  the  larger  arteries 
only,  and  incur  the  risk  of  unimportant  hemorrhages 
from  the  smaller  vessels  rather  than  multiply  their 
ligatures.  Professor  Davidge,  of  Maryland,  fell  into 
the  opposite  extreme  ;  from  having  encountered  terri- 
ble secondary  hemorrhages  in  the  early  part  of  his  prac- 
tice, he  would  never  leave  a  single  artery  without  a 
ligature,  if  he  could  distinguish  it,  and  would  often 
wait  half  an  hour  after  amputation  before  closing  the 
atump.  He  operated  with  singular  success ;  but  if  he 
had  used  animal  ligatures,  his  cases  would  not  have 
been  retarded  for  the  sloughing  of  their  pendent  ex- 
tremities. He  used  to  say  in  his  lectures,  that  arteries 
were  like  felons  and  murderers ;  there  is  no  safety  for 
us  without  we  rope  them. — Rffs:] 

Sometimes  the  sawed  surface  of  the  bone  itself 
bleeds  rather  profusely.  When  this  happens,  it  is  an 
excellent  plan,  which  I  have  often  seen  my  late  master 
Mr.  Ramsden  and  others  adopt  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess, to  hold  a  compress  of  lint  over  the  end  of  the  bone 
during  th » time  requisite  for  securing  the  rest  of  the 
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vessels.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  the  compress  mtf 
generally  be  taken  away,  the  bleeding  from  the  bone 
having  entirely  ceased.  As  Monro  remarks,  the  sur- 
geon ought  not  to  content  himself  with  tying  only  such 
vessels  as  he  observes  throwing  out  blood,  while  the 
patient  is  faint  with  pain ;  he  should  endeavour  to 
rouse  him  from  that  faintish  state  by  a  cordial,  and 
then  wiping  off  the  coagulated  blood  with  a  sponge  wet 
in  warm  water,  he  should  examine  narrowly  all  the 
surface  of  the  stump,  for  otherwise  he  may  expect  to 
be  obliged  by  a  fresh  hemorrhage  to  undo  all  the 
dressings.— (On  Amputation  of  the  larger  Extremities, 
p.  475,  Monro's  Works.) 

When  there  is  .inerely  an  oozing  from  small  vessels, 
Bromfield's  advice  to  loosen  the  tourniquet  completely 
is  highly  proper,  as  this  measure,  and  washing  the  stump 
with  a  little  cold  water,  will  put  an  entire  stop  to  such, 
bleeding,  without  any  occasion  for  more  ligatures.  A 
good  deal  of  blood  is  sometimes  lost  from  the  mouths 
of  the  larger  veins,  and  where  they  bleed  much  in  de- 
bilitated subjects,  I  think  Dr.  Hennen  is  right  in  re- 
commending them  to  be  tied. — fOn  Military  Surgery, 
p.  264.)  There  is  no  necessity  for  doing  so,  however, 
in  ordinary  cases,  nor  should  I  be  disposed  to  imitate 
Mr.  Hey,  who,  in  consequence  of  having  seen  a  few  in- 
stances of  bleeding  from  the  femoral  vein,  generally 
enclosed  that  vessel  in  the  ligature  along  with  the  ar- 
tery.—  Practical  Obs.  in  Surgery,  p.  530,  cd.2.)  Tliis 
method  was  sanctioned  by  the  eminent  Desault,  who 
says,  that  if  the  vein  be  left  open,  and  the  bandage  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  limb  be  too  tight,  the  flood  regur- 
gitates downwards,  and  hemorrhage  takes  place,  as  this 
surgeon  assures  us  he  has  often  seen.  When  the  vein 
and  artery  lie  close  together,  as  often  happens,  one 
branch  of  the  forceps  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  ar- 
tery, and  the  other  into  the  vein,  which  being  done,  the 
two  vessels  are  to  be  drawn  out  together,  and  included 
in  one  ligature,  but  if  they  are  not  so  near  together, 
they  must  be  tied  separately.— (Euvres  Cliir.  do 
Desault  par  Bichat,  t.  2,  p.  550,  8vo.  Paris,  1801.)  At 
St.  Bartholomew's,  it  is  not  the  usual  practice  to  tie  the 
femoral  vein  ;  and  except  in  particular  cases,  I  consider 
the  custom  wrong,  because  a  ligature  on  a  large  vein 
sometimes  excites  a  dangerous  and  fatal  inflammation 
within  the  vessel,  while  the  intervention  of  the  vein 
between  the  one  side  of  the  circle  of  the  ligature  and 
the  artery,  must  rather  tend  to  hinder  the  thread  from 
operating  in  the  most  desirable  manner  ui)on  the  lat- 
ter vessel. 

The  wound  is  novir  to  be  evenly  closed  with  strips  of 
sticking  plaster,  so  that  the  edges  of  the  skin  may  form 
a  straight  line  across  the  face  of  the  stump.  This  was 
the  mode  commended  by  Alanson,  and  is  what  is  pre- 
ferred by  the  generality  of  surgeons  in  this  country 
It  is  also  advised  by  Graefe.— (Normen  fur  die  Abl 
grii.sserer  Gliedm.  p.  106.  Guthrie  on  Gun-shot  Wounds, 
p.  208.)  Over  these  plasters  and  the  ends  of  the  Uga-: 
tures  it  is  best  to  place  some  pieces  of  lint,  spread  with 
the  unguentum  cetaceum,  in  order  to  keep  such  lintj 
from  sticking,  which  becomes  an  exceedingly  troubles 
some  circumstance  when  the  dressings  are  to  be  re- 
moved. I  am  decidedly  averse  to  the  general  plan  of 
loading  the  stump  with  a  large  mass  of  plasters, 
pledgets,  compresses,  flannels,  &c. ;  and  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  and  a  pledget  of 
simple  ointment  should  not  suffice,  when  supported  by 
two  cross  bandages  and  a  common  linen  roller,  applied 
spirally  round  the  limb  from  above  downwards.  The 
first  turn  of  the  roller,  indeed,  should  be  fixed  round 
the  pelvis,  while  the  lower  circles  secure  the  cross  ban- 
dages, often  called  the  Malta  cross,  over  the  end  of  the 
stump.  It  is  also  an  excellent  method  to  leave  some 
little  interspaces  between  the  plasters,  and  in  summer 
to  keep  the  linen  bandages  constantly  wet  with  cold 
water.  In  this  way  any  discharge  will  readily  escape, 
and  the  parts,  being  kept  cool,  will  be  less  disposed  to 
hemorrhage  and  inflammation. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  states,  that  lie  has  seldom  suc- 
ceeded with  his  stumps  above  the  elbow  or  knee  when 
a  roller  was  not  employed,  which,  he  says,  prevents 
retraction  of  the  muscles  and  extensive  suppuration 
After  applying  the  roller,  and  bringing  the  integuments 
tog-^ther,  he  merely  puts  three  strips  of  adhesive  plas- 
ter over  the  wound,  and  one  round  the  stump  to  keep 
the  ends  of  the  plaster  in  their  place:  in  hot  weather 
he  applies  a  lotion  of  spirit  of  wine  and  water.— (Lan 
cet,  vol.  1,  p.  160 ) 
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I  am  completely  of  opinion  with  Mr.  Alanson,  that 
the  elastic  woollen  cap,  sometimes  pla-jed  over  all  the 
bandages  and  dressings,  if  not  put  on  with  a  great  deal 
of  care,  has  a  tendency  lo  push  the  skin  backwards  fVom 
the  extremity  of  the  siumi) ;  and  as  it  must  also  heat 
the  part,  its  employment  should  be  discontinued. 

If  possible,  the  dressings  should  never  be  removed 
before  the  fourth  day,  not  reckoning  the  one  on  which 
the  amputation  is  |)crformed ;  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
even  prefers  the  sixth  or  eighth  day,  merely  removing 
on  the  foiu-th  one  strip  of  plaster  in  order  to  let  out  any 
confined  matter.— (Sec  Lancet,  vol.  1,  p.  130.)  Monro 
also  set  down  the  fiftl;,  sisriA,  cr  seventh  day  as  gene- 
rally soon  er»v:^h  for  the  change  of  the  dressings. 
He  «'.lov»s,  however,  that  if  the  smell  of  the  wound 
should  become  offensive,  the  outer  dressings  may  be 
removed  sooner.  Even  when  the  dressings  are  to  be 
taken  away,  it  will  frequently  be  found  useful  not  to 
remove  one  strip  of  plaster ;  but  the  stump  must  be 
made  clean,  and  any  discharge  washed  away.  These 
and  other  valuable  precepts,  derived  from  the  eminent 
Dr.  A.  Monro  senior,  arc  worthy  their  great  source, 
and  the  correctness  of  them  pronuses  to  be  acknow- 
ledged for  ever. 

The  manner  of  renewing  the  dressings  of  stumps  is 
indeed  a  very  important  business,  which  should  never 
be  intrusted  to  mere  novices;  for  in  taking  off  the 
straps  of  sticking  plaster,  if  great  care  be  not  taken, 
the  slight  and  newly-formed  adhesions  may  be  torn 
asunder.  Thus,  as  Mr  A.  C.  Hutchison  has  remarked, 
if  the  strap  be  ptilled  off  by  holding  one  end  of  it  at 
nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  adhering  part,  the  flap 
will  be  raised  up  with  it,  and  thus  a  separation  of  the 
newly-united  parts  will  be  produced.  '•  My  plan,"  says 
he,  "  is  to  rertect  the  raised  end  of  the  strap  close  down  | 
upon  the  adhering  part,  and  to  bring  it  gently  forwards 
with  one  hand,  while  the  removing  part  of  the  strap  is  | 
followed  by  two  fingers  of  the  other  placed  upon  the 
skin,  &c. ;  and  when  one  end  is  detached  from  its  ad- 
hesion, as  far  as  the  line  of  uicision  on  the  face  of  the 
stump,  in  Uke  manner  the  other  end  is  brought  down 
and  wholly  removed." — (Pract.  Obs.  p.  46.) 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  plasters,  and 
save  the  patient  a  great  deal  of  pain,  I  have  always 
followed  the  plan  of  letting  warmish  water  drop  over 
them  from  a  sponge  for  a  few  minutes  previously  to 
the  attempt  to  remove  them.  In  the  early  part  of' the 
treatment,  it  is  also  a  valuable  rule  never  to  let  every 
strap  of  plaster  be  off  at  once,  so  as  to  leave  the  flesh 
quite  unsupported.  Some  skill  and  care  are  also  inva- 
riably necessary,  to  avoid  pulling  away  the  ligatures 
with  the  dressings. 

At  the  end  of  five  or  six  days  the  surgeon  may  begin 
to  try,  in  a  very  gentle  marmer,  whether  any  of  the 
ligatures  are  loose ;  observing  rather  to  twist  than  sud- 
denly pull  them  directly  outwards.  However,  he 
should  not  use  the  smallest  force,  nor  persist,  if  the  trial 
create  pain.  One  would  hardly  try  whether  the  liga- 
ture on  the  main  artery  Avere  loose  before  the  eighth  or 
ninth  day.  If  minute  ligatures  made  of  dentist's  silk 
be  employed,  and  both  their  ends  cut  off  close  to  the 
knot,  of  course  this  delicate  business  of  trying  to  get 
rid  of  the  irritation  of  these  foreign  bodies  is  entirely 
superseded. 

Though  ill  the  above  account  I  have  directed  tlie 
edges  of  the  wound,  after  the  amputation  of  the  thigh, 
to  be  brought  together  in  such  a  way  that  the  wound 
shall  appear  as  a  line  across  the  face  of  the  stump,  yet 
there  are  instances  in  which  the  bone  seems  most 
easily  and  conveniently  covered,  by  making  the  line  of 
the  wound  in  a  perpendicular  direction, 

Mr.  B.  Bell,  indeed,  generally  approved  of  it,  as  af- 
fording a  ready  outlet  for  matter ;  it  is  likewise  directed 
by  Mr.  0.  Bell  (Op.  Surgery,  vol.  1),  by  Roux  (M^m. 
sur  la  Reunion  immediate  dc  la  Tlaie,  apr^s  I'Amp. 
p.  11 ),  and  by  Dr.  Hennen  (On  Military  Surgery,  p.  205; 
ed.  2; 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  C.  Hutchison  objects  to  it, 
because  it  seems  to  him,  that  when  a  stumj)  thus  put 
up  is  laid  on  a  pillow,  the  pressure  tends  to  se])aratc 
and  open  the  lower  part  of  the  wound.— (Pract.  Obs, 
tn  Surgen',  p.  37.) 

It  is  curious  to  r.^mark,  however,  that  the  thing 
which  leads  this  g(uitlciri!in  lo  disapjirove  of  the  plan. 
Is  one  which  would  be  urged  in  its  favour  by  Roux  and 
some  other  surgeons,  who  actually  take  the  precaution 
of  never  closing  the  lower  angle  of  «,he  wound,  in  order 
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that  whatever  discharge  occurs  may  find  a  ready  out 
let.— (Mem.  cit,  p.  14.) 

Mr.  Alanson  objected  to  this  method,  asserting  that 
the  cicatrix  afterward  became  situated  immediately- 
over  the  end  of  the  bone,  the  pressure  of  which  was 
very  likely  to  make  the  part  ulcerate.  However,  in  St 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  I  have  seen  the  edges  of  the 
wound  occasionally  brought  together  in  the  perpendi 
cular  direction,  and  capital  stumps  made  in  this  man- 
ner. In  a  case  in  which  T  assisted  Mr.  Ramsden  at 
Christ's  Hospital,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  put 
up  the  wound  in  a  common  manner,  the  bone  seemed 
to  make  considerable  pressure  against  the  skin,  which 
did  not  happen  when  the  line  of  the  wound  was  made 
in  the  other  direction,  which  of  course  was  immedi 
ately  adopted.  Mr.  Hey  has  noticed  thi.s  subject  as 
follows :  the  integuments  and  muscles  may  be  brought 
into  contact  by  pressing  either  the  anterior  and  poste- 
rior parts  or  the  sides  of  the  thigh  together.  The 
former  method,  by  the  gradual  retraction  of  the  poste- 
rior muscles,  causes  the  integuments  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  stump  to  cover  more  completely  the  extre- 
mity of  the  bone.  The  latter  method  causes  the  inte 
guments  and  muscles  to  meet  each  other  the  more 
readily,  and  therefore  is  to  be  preferred  when  the  quan 
tity  of  soft  parts  preserved  is  somewhat  deficient. — 
(Pract.  Obs.  on  Surgery,  p.  533,  edit.  2.) 

The  plan  of  bringing  tlie  edges  of  the  wound  toge- 
ther after  amputation,  so  that  they  may  unite  by  th« 
first  intention,  has  received,  for  many  years  past,  th* 
universal  approbation  of  British  surgeons.  It  is  theL 
general  practice  in  the  treatment  of  all  incised  wound* 
It  may  be  said  to  be  the  pride  of  English  surgery ;  f(v 
in  nothing  does  she  display  more  convincingly  her  s» 
periority.  Baron  Larrey,  however,  in  cases  of  ampn 
tation,  disapproves  of  the  attempt  to  unite  the  wount, 
by  the  first  intention,  and  merely  brings  forward  it* 
edges  somewhat  towards  each  other  wUh  a  piece  of 
linen,  that  covers  the  whole  of  the  wound,  and  has 
small  holes  cut  in  it  for  the  passage  of  the  discharge 
—(Mem.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  3,  p.  379.)  This  piece  of  linen 
is  supiiorted  with  a  moderately  tight  roller. 

M.  Roux,  on  his  arrival  in  this  country,  wonderea 
to  see  British  surgeons  so  prejudiced  in  favour  of  union 
by  the  first  intention,  as  to  adopt  it  ai)fir  all  amputa 
tions.  "  C'est  pareillement  abuser  de  la  rOunion  im 
mf^diate  que  de  Tappliquer  en  toute  circonstance  i  la 
plaie  qui  risuUe  de  I'amputation  des  membres.  J'en- 
tends  parler  de  I'amputation  dans  la  continuite  des 
membres,  et  plus  particuliirement  encore  de  I'amputa- 
tion circulaire."— (P.  128.  Parallele  de  la  Chirurgie  An- 
glaise  .ivcc  la  Chirurgie  Frangaise,  8vo.  Paris,  1815.) 
But  M.  Roux  has  curiously  omitted  to  explain  in  his 
book  what  are  the  advantages  of  not  bringing  the  edges 
of  the  wound  together,  and  why  he  calls  prejudice  the 
partiality  to  a  method,  the  superior  efficacy  of  which  is 
continually  demonstrated  in  every  hospital  of  London 
He  does  not  indeed  presume  to  condemn  the  practice 
altogether  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  allows  it  to  be  proper 
in  certain  cases ;  yet  he  contends  that  it  ought  to  be 
confined  within  particular  limits.— (P.  1.30.  See  also 
Mem.  et  Obs.  sur  la  Reunion  immediate  de  la  Plaie 
apr^s  I'Amputation.  &c.  8vo.  Paris,  1814.) 

In  this  tract,  which  is  well  drawn  up,  Roux  proves 
most  convincingly  the  benefits  of  union  by  the  first  in 
tention  after  amputation  of  the  thigh  by  the  circular 
incision ;  but,  strangely  enough,  his  prejudices  hinder 
him  from  advising  the  practice  to  be  extended  to  other 
amputations.  He  does  not  positively  condemn  it  ia 
the  arm,  though  he  thinks  the  method  less  necessary, 
because  amputation  there  is  less  dangerous  than  in  the 
thigh,  &c. — (P.  45.)  To  such  futile  reasoning  is  this 
author  reduced  by  the  unsoundness  of  his  doctrine. 
He  also  deems  the  attempt  at  union  by  the  first  inten 
tion  counterindicated  where  limbs  are  amputated  for 
injuries  which  violently  contuse  and  crush  the  parts 
iP.  48),  and  where  the  limb  is  much  wasted.— (P.  50  ) 
In  the  latter  condition,  however,  he  thinks  DesauU's 
flap-amputation  may  be  done,  and  an  effort  made  to  heal 
the  wound  by  adhesion.  In  one  case  he  did  this  witli 
success. — (P.  51.) 

Richerand  informs  us  that  Dubois  at  Paris  follows 
the  plan  with  a  success  equal  to  that  of  the  London 
surgeons.  For  some  years  past,  he  has  himeelf  also 
constantly  endeavoured  to  accomplish  union  by  Iht 
first  intention,  after  all  the  amputations  which  he  ha* 
hud  occasion  tc  practise,  and  he  succeeds  at  least  Ml 
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tbwe  out  of  fonr.  "  The  method  is  preferable,"  says 
he,  "  to  the  old  one,  in  whatever  point  of  view  it  is  con- 
sidered. This  union  is  more  expeditious;  a  few  days 
being  sufficient  for  its  completion.  A  woman,  whose 
thigh  I  took  off  in  1810,  was  very  well  in  a  week,  &c. 
Besides  the  advantage  of  a  quick  cure,  and  such  quick- 
ness is  especially  of  great  importance  where  the  patient 
has  been  much  reduced,  so  that  he  would  hardly  be 
able  to  bear  a  Jong  suppuration,  union  by  the  first  in- 
tention has  the  recommendation  of  saving  the  patient 
from  a  great  deal  of  pain,  the  flap  of  integuments,  with 
which  the  bleeding  surface  of  the  stump  is  covered, 
being  much  less  irritating  to  the  flesh  than  the  .softest 
charpie  would  be,  &;c.  Three  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  publication  of  the  third  edition  of  this  book.  During 
this  interval  I  have  performed  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  amputations,  and  the  utility  of  immediate 
union  has  been  more  and  more  proved  to  me." — (Noso- 
graphie  Chirurg.  p.  475.  477,  6dit.  4.) 

But  notwithstanding  these  and  other  encomiums  on 
the  practice,  Richerand,  like  other  French  surgeons,  is 
iwt  an  advocate  for  it  in  certain  cases  ;  as,  fbr  instance, 
limbs  shattered  by  gun-shot  wounds,  or  affected  with 
hospital  gangrene.  Here,  he  maintains,  that  it  hardly 
ever  succeeds.— (P.  478.)  But  though  it  be  true  th.it 
amputations  after  gun-shot  wounds  do  not  generally 
heal  so  well  as  many  other  cases,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  do  sometimes  unite  more  or  less  by  the  first 
intention ;  and  why  should  not  the  chance  be  taken  1 
It  is  productive  of  no  danger ;  there  is  notliing  better 
to  be  tried;  and  if  it  fail,  what  is  the  harm?  Why, 
the  wound  will  then  heal  by  suppuration  and  the  gra- 
nulating process,  just  as  soon  as  if  the  hollow  of  the 
Btump  had  been  filled  v/ith  charpie  or  left  open ;  it  will 
in  fact  heal  in  a  way  which  is  less  advantageous  than 
union  by  the  first  intention,  but  which  is  the  best  wliich 
can  now  happen. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  the  practice 
of  healing  the  wound  by  tlie  first  intention  after  am- 
putation IS  less  general  in  France  than  it  is  in  England ; 
a  circumstance  which  may  perhaps  be  explained  by 
the  fact  of  its  being  much  newer  to  the  French  than  to 
us.  Every  improvement  must  encounter  for  a  time  the 
opposition  of  prejudice ;  but  one  so  important  as  that 
which  we  are  considering,  must  at  length  prevail  and 
meet  with  universal  adoption.  Our  extraordinary  par- 
tiality to  union  by  the  first  intention  arises  from  a  con- 
viction of  its  superior  efficacy,  and  is  a  decisive  proof 
of  the  goodness  of  English  surgerj'  in  respect  to 
wounds.  The  observations  of  Roux  and  Richerand 
tend  to  prove,  that  they  are  not  altogether  unaware  of  its 
advantages,  and  they  therefore  recommend  it  for  certain 
cases ;  but  their  backwardness  to  extend  it  to  all  ampu- 
tations without  exception,  is  little  in  favour  of  the 
comparison  which  they  are  so  fond  of  making  of 
French  with  English  surgery.  Even  the  justly  emi- 
nent Dupuytren  still  fills  the  hollow  of  the  stump  with 
charpie.— (Syme,  in  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journ. 
*fo.  78,  p.  32.) 

However,  that  stumps  may  fall  into  a  state  in  which 
he  pressure  of  all  plasters  and  bandages  whatever 
*hould  be  most  carefully  avoided  and  emollient  poul- 
tices used,  is  a  truth  of  which  every  surgeon  of  expe- 
rience must  be  fully  convinced.  Tliis  happens  when- 
ever the  parts  are  affected  with  con.siderable  tension, 
inflammation,  and  swelling,  or  painful  acute  absc  esses. 
There  is  also  no  utility  in  keeping  the  edges  of  the 
wound  very  closely  compressed  together  when  all 
chance  of  adhesion  is  past,  and  the  parts  must  heal  by 
the  granulating  process.  My  friend  Mr.  Gutlirie,  after 
amputations  performed  from  necessity  in  parts  not  in  a 
healthy  state,  as  in  most  secondary  amputations  after 
compound  fractures  of  the  thigh,  does  not  insist  upon 
the  edges  of  the  wound  being  brought  into  close  contact 
by  sticking  plaster,  compress,  and  bandage.  In  these 
cases,  he  also  recommends  the  bone  to  be  sawed  an  inch 
shorter  than  usual,  or  than  would  be  necessray  under 
other  circumstances,  in  order  to  prevent  its  protrusion, 
and  the  ligatures  to  be  cut  off  close  to  the  knots,  so  as 
to  lessen  irritation.  The  integuments  and  muscles 
are  to  be  brought  forwards  and  retained  so  by  a  mode- 
rately tight  roller,  but  not  laid  down  against  the  bone. 
Some  fine  lint,  smeared  with  cerate  or  oil,  is  to  be  put 
between  the  edges  of  the  wound  ;  and  a  piece  of  linen 
and  a  Malta  cross  over  it,  supported  by  a  few  light 
turns  of  the  roller.  "  In  some  cases,"  says  Mr.  Guth- 
rie, "  1  have  put  one  and  evf   two  straps  of  plaster 


over  the  stump  to  keep  the  edges  approximated  withotS  , 
being  in  contact ;  and  where  the  parts  are  but  little ' 
diseased,  this  may  be  attempted  ;  but  if  the  stump  be-  ' 
comes  uneasy  they  should  be  cut,  and  a  poultice  applied. 
When  only  a  part  of  the  stump  has  appeared  to  slough, 
I  have  found  the  spiritus  camphorae,  alone  or  diluted  with^ 
a  watery  solution  of  opium,  applied  with  the  lint,  very 
useful."— (On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  104 )  l 

The  reasons  which  led  Mr.  Guthrie  to  incline  to  the  ■ 
plan  of  not  bringing  together  the  edges  of  the  wound' 
in  cases  of  this  description,  must  be  learned  by  refer- ' 
ence  to  his  own  valuable  work.  His  cases  %nd  ar- " 
gumcnts  are  entitled  to  serious  consideration ;  and" 
though  they,  as  well  as  the  observations  of  Roux  (Mem 
sur  la  Reunion  immediate  de  la  Plaie  apr^s  I'Amputa- 
tion,  8vo.  Paris,  1814),  leave  me  unconvinced  of  the  use- 
fulness of  not  bringing  the  edges  of  the  wound  to- 
gether immediately  after  the  amputation  of  bad  com- 
pound flrictures,  there  are  some  of  his  observations  re- 
specting the  injurious  effects  of  too  much  pressure  in  < 
certain  conditions  of  the  stump,  perfectly  agreeing  with  t 
my  own  sentiments.  At  present,  I  have  never  seen  any " 
case  of  amputation  in  which  I  should  not  have  thought  < 
the  surgeon  wTong,  had  he  not  brought  the  sides  of  the^' 
wound  together  directly  after  the  operation,  so  as  to  af- 
ford the  chance  of  union  by  the  first  intention  < 

[A  mode  of  amputating  the  thigh  with  two  flaps  wa.s  < 
proposed  a  few  years  since  by  Professor  J.  B.  Dav  dge,  < 
of  the  University  of  Maryland,  which  combines  several  i 
important  advantages.  i 

The  first  incision  is  made  with  the  large  knife  on  the 
outside  and  inside  of  the  thigh  through  the  integu- 
ment, so  as  to  surround  the  limb,  with  the  exception  of 
an  inch  or  more  in  the  centre  above  and  below.  The  j 
surgeon  having  calculated  the  size  of  the  flaps  required,: 
which  are  to  be  as  long  as  the  semi-diameter  of  the : 
limb,  makes  with  a  scalpel  a  second  and  third  inci-l 
sion  through  the  skin,  in  form  of  the  letter  V,  com- 
mencing above  the  centre  of  the  space  left  vacant  onj 
the  8Ui)crior  and  inferior  surface,  and  continued  untl" 
its  ihverging  extremities  reach  the  ends  of  the  semi  : 
circular  euts  first  mentioned.  The  flaps  of  integu 
ment  are  then  dissected  back  until  they  equal  in  length' 
a  little  iriore  than  the  semi-diameter  of  the  limb,  to  al-, 
low  for  the  retraction  that  may  occur.  A  circular  inci- 
sion is  then  made  through  the  muscles  down  to  the 
bone  with  the  large  knife.  The  bone  is  then  denuded  for 
an  inch  or  two,  the  retractor  employed,  and  the  bone^ 
sawed  off  at  the  edge  of  the  divided  flesh.  The  arte-i 
ries  are  then  secured,  the  muscles  drawn  down,  thQt 
ligatures  so  arranged  as  to  come  out  of  the  superior^ 
and  inferior  angles  of  the  wound,  and  the  flaps  arej 
brought  together  and  kept  in  place  by  adhesive  straps,  < 
supported  by  a  cross  bandage,  roller,  &c.  By  this  anv-4 
putation  the  bone  is  cut  off  an  inch  or  more  within  th* 
actual  face  of  the  stump,  and  the  flaps  of  integument, 
having  the  angle  cut  out  above  and  below  do  not  pre-__ 
sent  that  unnecessary  and  inconvenient  lump  or  puck-j 
ering,  formed  at  the  angles  after  the  common  circular 
amputation.  I  have  seen  this  operation  performed  by. 
Dr.  Davidgc  and  others  with  singular  success.  The, 
stump  heals  by  the  first  intention,  without  any  of  the, 
delays  which  are  often  encountered  with  the  commoa^ 
flap-operation,  and  I  prefer  it  for  the  arm  as  well  as  thej 
thigh,  unless  the  limb  be  much  emaciated.— i^efsc] 

HEMORRHAGE   AFTER    AMPUTATION. 

Bleedv/ig  after  the  operation  is  of  two  liinds  in  r(v, 
gard  to  the  time  when  it  occurs.    The  first  takes  places 
within  twenty-fbur  hours  after  the  operation.    Hence- 
an  assistant  should  always  be  left  with  the  patient,„ 
with  directions  carefhlly  and  repeatedly  to  look  at  the 
stump;  and  if  any  bleeding  should  arise,  to  apply  the; 
tourniquet  until  farther  aid  be  obtained.    In  case  no  i 
assistant  can  be  spared  for  this  purpose,  a*  must  fre-  , 
quently  happen  in  country  practice,  the  tourniquet  shoulc 
be  left  slackly  round  the  limb,  and  the  nurse  or  patient 
himself  directed  to  turn  the  screw  of  the  instrument,  in 
order  to  tighten  it  in  case  of  need.    A  slack  tourniquet 
left  round  the  limb  after  amputation  cannot  do  harm, 
and  its  not  having  been  ready  in  this  way  has  cost, 
many  patients  their  lives,  as  I  have  known  instances  of. ! 

This  kind  of  hemorrhage  has  often  been  known  Utr 
arise  from  the  pressure  of  a  tight  bandage  round  the  < 
stump.  As  Monro  observes,  the  circular  turns  of  the 
bandage,  when  tight,  must  slop  the  return  of  blood  in 
the  cutaneous  veins,  and  thus  by  making  a  greater  re- 
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dBtance  to  the  blood  in  the  ar^;iy*  _vhich  anastomose 
with  them,  occasion  the  contracting' jwwer  of  the  heart 
and  arteri«s  to  dilate,  and  force  more  blood  into  their 
other  branches,  but  these  being  cut  in  the  amputation 
will  pour  out  their  blood,  and  so  hemorrhage  is  brought 
on.  Making  much  pressure  rouud  the  stump  is  highly 
deserving  of  reprobation ;  and  whenever  there  is  an 
tiniversal  oozing  of  blood  I  would  recommend  the  ope- 
rator to  be  sure  that  the  circulation  in  the  sui)erficial 
veins  is  not  impeded  by  the  tightness  of  any  bandage  or 
tourniquet. 

If  the  blceiiing  should  not  be  from  an  artery  of  conse- 
quence, the  application  of  linen  dipped  in  cold  water  will 
sometimes  check  it,  and  the  disagreeable  necessity  for 
removing  the  dressings  and  opening  the  wound  may 
thus  be  avoided. 

But  it  often  happens  that  the  wound  must  be  ojx;ned, 
and  the  bleeding  vessel  tied.  This  is  a  very  painful 
proceeding,  and  when  the  dressings  have  been  applied 
some  hours,  so  that  the  stump  has  had  time  to  inflame, 
nothing  can  exceed  the  sulfering  to  which  the  patient  is 
now  subjected.  Here  we  see  the  prudence  of  being 
particularly  careful  at    first   to   tie  every  suspicious 


The  second  sort  of  hemorrhage  alter  amputation 
arises  from  ulceration  of  the  largo  arteries,  and  may 
occur  a  month  after  tbe  operation,  when  the  ligatures 
are  all  away,  and  the  patient  seems  nearly  well. 

Two  such  cases  are  related  by  Mr.  Bromfield.— (Vol. 
j,  p.  307.)  Now  that  the  pLin  of  covering  the  stumj) 
with  sound  skin  is  adopted,  mis  kind  of  bleeding  is  less 
common  than  formerly.  When  the  bleeding  vessel  is 
large  there  is  no  chance  of  putting  the  patient  out  of 
danger,  except  by  cutting  down  to  the  vessel  and  tying 
it.  The  trunk  of  the  vessel,  however,  may  sometimes 
be  more  conveniently  tied  than  the  bleeding  branch 
itself. 

Mr.  Hey  makes  mention  of  a  particular  sort  of  he- 
morrhage after  the  operation :  ''  I  have  seen,"  says 
he,  "  a  few  instances  of  the  integuments  becoming  so 
contracted  after  the  operation  as  to  compress  the  veins 
just  above  the  extremity  of  the  stump,  and  bring  on 
after  some  hours  a  copious  hemorrhage.  When  it  has 
appeared  clear  to  me  tliat  the  hemorrhage  was  venous,  I 
have  made  a  division  of  the  integuments  on  one  side 
of  the  thigh,  sufficient  to  remove  the  stricture,  and  this 
method  has  immediately  suppressed  the  hemorrhage." 
—{P.  530,  edit.  2.) 

I  have  never  yet  met  w  ith  a  case  in  which  a  hemor- 
rhage was  unequivocally  produced  by  a  contraction  of 
the  integuments.  Dr.  Hennen  says  that  he  has  seen 
only  one  example,  and  it  was  successfully  treated  by 
loosening  the  bandage  and  moistening  the  dressings 
with  cold  water.— (On  Military  Surgery,  p.  264,  ed.  2.) 
Doubts  may  therefore  be  entertained,  whether  the 
cause  was  the  pressure  of  the  integuments  or  of  the 
toiler  on  the  veins. 

In  Mr.  Guthrie's  truly  practical  work  there  are  .<!ome 
excellent  remarks  on  the  hemorrhages  which,  in  an 
irritable  and  sloughing  state  of  a  stJimp,  frequently 
take  place  from  the  small  branches,  or  from  the  main 
trunks  of  the  arteries,  in  consequence  of  ulceration. 
It  is  fsays  he)  not  always  easy  to  discover  the  bleeding 
vessel,  or,  when  discovered,  to  secure  it  on  the  face  of 
the  stump;  for,  as  the  ulcerative  process  has  not 
ceased,  and  the  end  of  the  artery,  which  is  to  bo  se- 
cured, is  not  sound,  no  healthy  action  takes  place.  The 
ligature  very  soon  cuts  its  way  through,  or  is  thrown 
off,  and  the  hemorrhage  returns ;  or  some  other  branch 
is  opened,  and  another  ligature  is  required  which  is 
<Miually  uncertain  ;  and  imder  this  succession  of  liga- 
tures and  hemorrhages  the  patient  dies.  Here  cutting 
down  to  the  principal  artery  in  preference  to  another 
ami)utation  has  often  succeeded ;  but  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances it  fails,  and  amputation  becomes  ultimately 
necossary.  At  the  same  time  it  is  allowed  that  this 
operarion  may  also  fail.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Guthrie 
professes  himself  to  be  an  advocate  in  most  cases  lor 
tying  the  artery  in  the  first  instance  ;  and  if  this  pro- 
ceeding should  not  answer,  he  would  then  amputate. 
However,  the  j)ractice  of  taking  up  the  artery,  he 
thinks,  should  not  bo  adojited  indiscriminately,  the  doc- 
trines of  arieurisiii  not  being  here  ai>pUcable,  because 
there  is  a  wounded  vlss<!1  with  an  externHl  opening.  "  In 
he  thigh  the  o}>eralion  is  less  certain  than  in  the  arm, 
»nd  especially  if  it  is  not  the  main  artery  that  bleeds ; 
tor  the  branch  from  which  the  hemorrhage  proceeds  may 
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come  from  the  profunda,  and  tying  tne  artery  in  the 
groin  on  such  opinion  would  be  doing  a  serious  ope- 
ration, and  one  which  probably  would  not  succeed  ;  for 
the  anastomosing  branches  would  restore  the  circula 
tion  in  the  stump  in  a  short  time,  and  again  establish 
the  bleeding.  If  it  is  the  femoral  artery  that  bleeds, 
and  the  ligature  is  applied  high,  it  is  very  liable  to  a 
return  of  hemorriiage.  To  obviate  these  difficulties,  the 
part  from  which  the  bleeding  comes  should  be  well 
studied,  and  the  shortest  distance  from  the  stump  care- 
fully noted,  at  which  compression  on  the  artery  com- 
mands the  bleeding ;  and  at  this  spot  the  ligature  should 
be  applied,  provided  it  is  not  within  the  sphere  of  the 
inflammation  of  the  stump."— (On  Gun-shot  Wounds, 
p.  105,  106.)  Thus  far  the  advice  seems  to  me  correct 
and  valuable ;  but  where  the  hemorrhage  could  be  re- 
strained by  taking  up  the  artery  in  the  groin,  though  not 
lower  down,  I  doubt  the  propriety  of  i)referring  ampu- 
tation to  this  other  less  severe  operation,  provided  the 
efficiency  of  a  ligature  above  the  profunda  be  proved 
in  the  manner  judiciously  recommended  by  Mr.  Guth- 
rie, viz.  by  means  of  pressure. 

The  following  is  the  counsel  ofteied  by  Mr.  Hey: 
"  When  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  amputating  a 
limb  that  has  suffered  great  contusion,  though  the  ope- 
ration is  performed  upon  a  part  apparently  sound,  the 
wound  sometimes  becomes  sloughy  and  ill-conditioned 
No  good  granulations  arise  to  cover  the  extremities  of 
the  arteries ;  but  the  ligatures  cut  through  these  ves- 
sels, or  becoming  loose,  cease  to  make  a  sufficient  pres- 
sure upon  them,  and  hence  repeated  hemorrhages  ensue. 
This  is  a  dangerous  state  (or  a  patient ;  for  if  the 
vessels  arc  taken  up  afresh  with  the  needle,  the  he- 
morrhage will  now  and  then  return  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  days.  In  such  cases,  the  application  of 
dry  sponge  cut  transversely,  as  directed  by  Mr.  White 
(Cases  in  Surgery),  has  been  found  singularly  useful, 
and  has  saved  the  life  of  the  patient.  But  a  constant 
pressure  must  be  kept  upon  the  pieces  of  sponge  by  the 
fingers  of  a  succession  of  assistants,  till  granulations 
begin  to  arise  upon  the  stump,  and  the  prospect  of  fu 
tufe  hemorrhage  disappears.  This  method  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  after  amputation  on  the  thigh  or 
leg,  where  the  great  vessels  are  deeply  seated.  In  the 
arm,  above  the  elbow,  where  the  vessels  are  more  su- 
perficial, the  great  artery  may  be  taken  up  with  a  por 
tion  of  muscular  flesh  above  the  surface  of  the  stump, 
by  making  first  an  incision  through  the  integuments. 
My  colleague,  Mr.  Logan,  has  done  this  twice  within 
the  last  year  wth  complete  success,  when  repeated 
ligatures,  applied  in  the  usual  way,  had  failed, 

"  In  the  morbid  sloughy  state  of  the  stump 
above-mentioned,  the  application  of  lint,  soaked 
in  a  liquid  composed  of  equal  quantities  of  lemon- 
juice  and  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  has  been  found  very 
advantageous,  and  has  caused  it  to  put  on  soon  a 
healthy  aspect."— (P.  536,  537,  ec  it.  2.) 

[When  this  operation  is  nece(.sary  in  crowded  hos- 
pitals, where  hospital  gangrene  is  prevailing,  Delpech 
recommends  the  practice  of  cutting  off"  the  ligatures 
close  to  the  knots  on  the  vessels,  so  that  the  lips  of  the 
wound  may  be  more  completely  and  accurately  brought 
together. 

By  this  means,  as  his  experience  1  as  taught  him, 
the  risk  of  the  wound  being  affected  is  materially  les- 
sened. The  small  particles  of  the  ligatures  enclosed 
in  the  stump,  he  says,  are  discharged  at  a  period  when 
the  patient  has  regained  strength  enough  to  be  moved 
into  a  healthy  atmosphere,  little  openings  being  pro- 
duced for  their  escape,  and  healing  up  again  within 
twenty-four  hours.  lie  assures  us  that  he  has  ae^bt 
seen  the  practice  give  rise  to  an  abscess.  Delpech  ja 
led  by  the  view  he  takes  of  the  consequence-i  of  suppu 
ration,  and  the  contraction  of  cicatrices,  to  prefer 
bringing  the  sides  of  the  wound  together  after  ampu- 
tation of  the  thigh,  so  that  the  line  of  the  cicatrix  may 
be  transverse  and  not  perpendicular.  His  reason  is, 
that  most  of  the  ligatures  which  unavoidably  produce 
suppuration  are  placed  on  branches  of  the  profunda  in 
the  posterior  part  of  the  limb,  consequently  hero  the 
greatest  contraction  follows  cicatrization,  and  the  ante- 
rior flap  is  thereby  drawn  over  the  extremity  of  (ho 
bone  in  the  most  advaniageou.s  manner. — (C.hinirg 
Clinique,  t.  2,  p.  395.)  The  same  author  gives  an  in- 
stance of  the  failure  of  a  seton  to  unite  a  broken  thigh- 
bone, where  no  union  had  followed  a  long  trial  of  r>oin« 
moa  means  ;   and  he  was  in  the  cnti  compelled  tf 
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nmpatate  the  limb  at  the  hip  loint ;  the  second  example 
of  his  performing  this  severe  operation.— (P.  466.) 
Under  certain  circumstances  he  is  an  advocate  for  the 
excision  of  diseased  joints  in  preference  to  amputa- 
tion ;  and  refers  the  union  of  the  bones  in  this  case, 
not  to  the  same  process  by  which  fractures  are  united, 
hut  f'  the  production  of  a  fibrous  substance  aiialo- 
'rons  ti  that  of  a  cicatrix.  fScveral  successful  ex- 
amples 'f  the  practice  are  recorded.— (P.  472.)  With 
respect  tc  rmcured  fractures,  I  have  now  one  under  my 
caro  in  the  King's  Bench.  The  accident  happened  two 
rears  and  a  lialf  ago,  and  I  have  recommended  the  trial 
of  aseton— Pr3f.] 

ON    PROTRUSION   OF    THE   BONE. 

It  is  clearly  proved  by  the  observations  of  M.  Louis, 
that  this  disagreeable  consequence  may  be  generally 
prevented  by  taking  care  to  divide  the  loose  muscles 
first,  and  (after  their  complete  retraction,  which  will 
be  favoured  by  no  band  or  tourniquet  being  ai)plied 
round  the  limb,)  by  observing  to  divide  with  a  bistoury 
the  muscles  which  adhere  to  the  bone ;  for  instance, 
the  crural  muscle,  and  the  adhesion  of  the  vasti  and 
triceps  to  the  spine  of  the  femur.  By  this  m.ethod,  the 
bone  may  be  sawn  three  finger-breadths  higher  than 
it  could  be  if  no  attention  were  paid  to  beginning  with 
the  division  of  the  loose  muscles,  and  concluding  with 
that  of  others  attached  to  the  bone. 

The  protrusion  of  the  bones  will  never  take  place 
so  long  as  they  are  immediately  encompassed  with  the 
fleshy  substance  of  the  muscles :  this  proposition  is 
incontestable.  The  state  of  the  skin,  whether  longer 
or  shorter,  conduces  nothing  to  this  protrusion  ;  nor 
"Will  the  inconvenience  be  prevented  by  drawing  the 
skin  upwards  and  preserving  as  much  of  it  as  possible. 
— (See  Mom.  sur  la  Saille  de  I'Os  apres  I'amputation, 
in  Mem.  de  TAiad.  de  Chirurgie,  tom.  5,  p.  273,  edit,  in 
I2ma) 

As  Mr.  Guthrie  has  observed,  a  protrusion  of  the 
bone,  after  sloughing  of  the  stump,  or  other  accidental 
circumstances,  will  sometimes  happen  without  any 
fault  on  the  part  of  the  operator;  but  he  thinks  it 
may  almost  al^vays  be  prevented  by  attention  to  the 
following  rules :— 1.  To  leave  the  integuments  attached 
to  the  muscles,  instead  of  turning  them  back.  2.  When 
the  muscles  are  cut  through  in  a  slanting  direction, 
upwards  and  inwards,  or  even  directly  downwards,  to 
separate  them  from  the  bone,  so  that  it  may  appear  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cone  as  a  depressed  point.  3.  To 
cut  the  bone  short,  and  to  keep  the  thigh  constantly 
bandaged  from  the  trunk  during  the  cure,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  retraction  of  the  muscles.  If,  says  Mr. 
Guthrie,  a  surgeon  find,  directly  after  the  operation, 
that  the  bone  cannot  be  well  covered,  he  should  imme- 
diately saw  off  as  much  more  of  it  as  will  reduce  it 
to  its  proper  length  The  error  may  be  remedied  at 
tills  moment  with  very  little  inconvenience  in  com- 
parison with  what  must  afterward  be  encountered  if 
the  opportunity  be  neglected.— (On  Gun-.shot  Wounds, 
p.  109.)  For  some  very  useful  directions  how  to  ban- 
dage and  support  the  soft  parts  with  adhesive  plasters, 
with  the  view  of  counteracting  the  tendency  of  the 
bone  to  protrude,  I  refer  to  some  observations  by  Mr. 
Wright.— (See Bromfleld'sChir.  Cases,  &;c.  vol.1, p.l77.) 

Having  explained,  that  the  surest  way  of  preventing 
the  evil  is  to  save  a  sufficiency  of  muscle,  especially 
of  that  muscular  substance  which  is  naturally  most 
near  and  adherent  to  the  bone,  we  shall  next  speak  of 
the  mode  of  relief. 

When  the  end  of  the  thigh-bone  protrudes,  it  of 
course  hinders  cicatrization  and  becomes  itself  affected 
with  necrosis.  By  the  process  of  exfoliation,  the  dead 
portion  of  bone  is  sometimes  thrown  off,  and  a  cure 
follows.  But,  in  general,  this  desirable  change  is  ex- 
tremely tedious,  and  the  result  uncertain,  because  it 
frequently  happens  that,  after  the  piece  of  bone  has 
separated,  the  rest  yet  projects  too  much,  and  the 
stump  still  continues  too  conical  to  heal  firmly  enough 
to  be  capable  of  bearing  the  pressure  of  a  wooden  leg. 
Wh'3n,  however,  the  end  of  the  bone  forms  only  a  slight 
projection,  and  the  stump  is  not  too  conical,  it  is  always 
best  to  leave  nature  to  throw  off  the  redundant  exfo- 
liating portion.  In  the  opposite  circumstances,  the  re- 
moval of  all  such  part  of  it  as  cannot  be  covered  by  the 
integuments  is  the  best  practice,  and,  if  well  executed, 
will  effect  a  cure. 

This  .second  operation  is  exceedUxgly  unpleasant  to 


the  surgeon,  because  patients  are  apt  to  suspect,  i 
not  without  reason,  that  the  first  was  not  properly 
managed.  Let  me  therefore  repeat,  that  the  surest 
way  of  avoiding  the  evil  is  to  cut  the  deep  muscles 
rather  higher  than  the  superficial  ones,  as  inculcated 
by  M.  Louis,  by  which  means  the  hone  will  certainly 
lie  within  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  divided  flesh. 
The  advice  delivered  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Guthrie,  I  also 
consider  valuable 

The  second  performance  of  amputation  is  a  still 
more  severe  and  unpleasant  operation ;  yet,  as  Dr. 
Hennen  has  explained,  it  sometimes  becomes  neces- 
sary for  osteosarcoma,  extensive  necrosis,  abscesses  of 
the  medulla,  unsuspected  fissure,  phagedena,  or  great 
protrusion  of  bone,  with  an  extensively  diseased  peri- 
osteum, where  the  powers  of  nature  are  inadequate  to 
the  cure.  "  If  the  general  health  is  not  impaired,  and 
the  flesh  does  not  peel  off  from  the  bone,  as  if  it  were 
boiled,  the  efforts  of  nature  may  be  trusted  to,  aided  by 
proper  bandaging,  and,  in  some  cases,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  saw ;  but  when  restless  nights,  intense 
pain,  flushings,  and  irregular  bowels,  with  great  tume< 
faction  and  hardness  of  the  stump  take  place,  indi- 
cating approaching  hectic,  and  there  is  evidence  of  an 
irregular  action  of  the  parts,  osseous  matter  becoming 
deposited,  and  forming  a  distinct  tumour  around  the 
stump,  our  best  plan  will  be  to  operate  again  near  the 
trunk."— (Principles  of  Military  Surgery,  p.  266,  ed.  2.) 
Sometimes  amjjutation  has  been  considered  necessary 
a  second  time,  in  consequence  of  a  morbid  protube- 
rance of  the  nerves  of  the  Stump,  a  change  noticed  by 
Molinelli,  Morgagni,  Lower,  Amemann,  and  Prochaska, 
and  always  attended  with  excruciating  pain  and  great 
irritability  of  the  part,  and  sometimes  with  retraction 
of  the  skin,  and  protrusion  of  the  bone.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  in  his  Lectures,  relates  one  instance  of  such  a 
stump  high  up  the  arm,  where,  upon  examination  of 
the  part  near  the  axilla,  a  tumour  was  felt,which,when 
touched,  made  the  patient  jump  as  if  he  had  been  elec- 
trified. In  this  case,  as  the  bone  protruded,  amputa- 
tion at  the  shoulder  was  performed.  In  another  ex- 
ample, where  a  leg-stump  was  in  a  painful  irritable 
state  from  a  similar  cause.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  effectu- 
ally relieved  the  patient  by  removing  the  diseased  end 
of  the  posterior  tibial  nerve.  In  a  third  instance,  am- 
putation was  rejieated  at  the  patient's  desire,  and  the 
nerves  were  found  enlarged,  forming  a  ganglion  which 
partly  rested  upon  the  extremity  of  the  bone.  Such  a 
degree  of  irritation  had  been  produced  by  it,  that  no 
part  of  the  stump  could  be  touched  without  exciting  a 
kind  of  electric  stiock.  In  a  ca.se  that  occurred  in  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  amputation  of  the  thigh  was  per- 
formed a  second  time,  in  con.sequence  of  the  first 
stump  being  thus  diseased.  A  complete  ganglion,  or 
plexus  of  nerves,  was  found  closely  adhering  to  the 
removed  jwrtion  of  bone,  having  almost  the  appearance 
of  cartilage.  The  os  femoris  was  of  an  unusually 
small  size,  but  the  linea  aspera  larger  than  natural 
—  See  Lancet,  vol.  1,  p.  115 ;  vol.  2,  p.  192  ) 

The  following  works  may  be  consulted  for  informa- 
tion on  disea.ses  of  the  bones  of  stumps :  Bonn,  The- 
saurus Ossium  Morborum,  Anist.  1788;  Weidmann 
de  Necrosi  Ossium,  Francof.  1798  ;  Macdonald,  de 
Necrosi  ac  Callo,  Edinb.  1799  •  the  above-mentioned 
Essays  of  M.  Louis ;  Levcille  sur  les  Mai.  des  Os  aprds 
I'Amputation,  M(  m.  de  la  Socittc  d'Emulation,  t.  1,  p. 
148  ;  Von  Hoorn  De  iis,  qufe  in  partibus  membri,  prae- 
sertim  osseis  amputatione  vulneratis,  notanda  sunt ; 
Lugd.  1803.  Roux,  de  la  resection  des  Os  Malades, 
Paris,  1812  ;  Mem.  de  Physiologie,  &c.  par  Scarpa,  et 
Leveillo,  Paris,  1804.) 

SPASMS    OF   THE    STUMP. 

Spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  stump 
is  another  very  afflicting  occurrence.  Such  spasms 
put  the  patient  to  the  greatest  agony,  tend  to  cause  a 
protrusion  of  the  bone  or  sugar-loaf  stump,  and  .n 
some  cases  increase,  affect  the  whole  body,  and  ulti- 
mately prove  fatal.  But  this  unfortunate  affection, 
which  was  rather  frequent  after  amputations  per- 
formed in  the  ancient  manner,  is  infinitely  less  so 
after  the  niodern  improved  plans  of  operating,  tying 
the  vessels,  and  dressing  the  wound.  When,  how- 
ever, it  does  occur,  the  stump  must  be  kept  from  start- 
ing, by  fastening  it  to  the  pillow  and  bedding  on  which 
it  lies,  the  flesh  is  to  be  properly  supported  with  a 
bandage  applied    from    the    pelvis  downwards,    and 
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and  the  camphor  mixture  t^hould  be  liberally 
exhibited. — [Encyclopedic  M^thodique,  Partic  Chir. 
1. 1,  p.  93.    Latta's  .Surgery,  vol.  3,  &c.) 

FLAP-AMPL'TATION    OK   THE    THIGH. 

Although  I  concur  with  the  majority  of  .surgeons  in 
regarding  the  operatiop  *>y  a  circular  incision  the  most 
eligible  under  ordinary  circumstances,  no  doubt  can 
exist  about  the  preference  which  should  be  given  to 
amputating  with  a  flap  in  particular  examples.  The 
choice,  as  Dr.  Bushe  has  well  remarked,  ought  to  de- 
pend on  the  state  of  the  limb  and  nature  of  the  malady 
requiring  amputation.  "  One  surgeon  is  so  devoted  to 
the  double  circular  incision,  that  ho  performs  no  other 
(method),  though  his  coadjutor  in  the  same  hospital  is 
bigoted  to  the  double  flap-operation,  and  never  ampu- 
tates but  after  this  manner.  But  the  unprejudiced 
practitioner  will  look  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  and 
adjust  means  accordingly." — (Lancet,  No.  24G,  p.  204.) 
Notwithstanding  this  good  doctrine,  however,  Dr. 
Bushe  is  in  reality  very  partial  to  flap-amputations, 
affirming,  that  there  is  only  one  part,  viz.  the  upper 
third  of  the  leg,  where  he  would  recommend  the  double 
circular  incision  to  be  preferred.— (Op.  cit.  p.  207.)  At 
the  same  time,  he  confesses,  that  when  the  arm  is  much 
emaciated  and-  flaccid,  Dupuytren's  mode,  with  a  sin- 
gle circular  incision,  is  that  to  which  he  has  himself 
given  the  preference.  He  admits,  also,  the  frequency 
of  tedious  suppuration  and  sinuses  after  flap-amputa- 
tions, which  evils,  however,  he  ascribes  to  the  fault 
of  making  the  flaps  too  long.— (P.  206.)  Flap-ampu- 
tation of  the  thigh,  I  believe,  has  the  important  advan- 
tage of  being  least  exposed  to  the  danger  ol'  a  protrusion 
of  the  bone,  and,  hence,  1  think  it  may  be  advisable, 
"Whenever  any  reasons  exist  in  the  state  of  the  parts, 
or  the  constitution,  for  apprehending  that  disagreeable 
occurrence.  An  experienced  military  surgeon  informs 
us,  that,  in  the  first  years  of  his  practice,  he  performed 
several  amputations  by  the  double  incision,  strictly 
according  to  the  precepts  of  Sabatier,  Desault,  Peiletan, 
and  Pott,  but  had  the  mortification  to  have  three  cases 
in  which  the  bone  protruded,  though  the  greatest  cir- 
cumspection was  used  in  the  operation  and  after- 
treatment.  Hence  he  was  induced  to  make  trial  of 
the  flap-amputation,  and  although  he  imitates  O'Hal- 
loran  in  not  attempling  to  bring  the  flaps  close  together 
for  the  first  six  or  eight  days,  he  reports  that  the 
stump  is  generally  healed  in  twenty  or  thirty  days, 
and  exfoliations  raVely  liappen,  oa  account  of  the  bo'ne 
being  so  well  covered.  In  short,  he  says,  that  this 
method  is  to  be  preferred  to  all  others. —  ,J.  B.  Paroisse, 
Opusc,  de  Chir.  p.  185—203.    Paris,  1806.) 

Mr.  Syme  also  informs  us,  that  though  the  flap- 
amputations  seen  by  him  have  been  very  numerous, 
he  has  never  met  with  an  instance  of  the  bone  pro- 
truding or  exfoliating  after  them.— (Ed.  Journ.  vol.  14, 
p.  38.) 

A  description  of  Desault's  or  rather  Vermale's  mode 
of  operating,  being  given  in  the  First  Lines  of  the 
Practice  of  Surgery,  I  need  not  here  repeat  it,  nor  say 
by  how  many  respectable  names  the  practice  is  sanc- 
tioned. In  Guy's  Hospital,  flap-amputation  of  the  tliigh 
seems  now  to  be  mostly  preferred.  The  operation  is 
also  sometimes  adopted  by  my  friend  Mr.  Vincent  in 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  who  showed  me,  some 
time  ago,  a  capital  stump  which  he  had  made  in  this 
manner,  and  which  healed  with  great  expedition. 

By  Mr.  Guthrie  the  flap-operation  is  considered  pre- 
ferable to  the  circular  incision  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh,  "  as  it  permits  the  head  of  the  bone  to  be  re- 
moved if  found  necessary,  allows  it  to  be  examined 
and  cut  shorter  with  greater  case,  and  makes  a  much 
better  covering  afterward. — (On  (Jun-shot  Wounds, 
p.  200.) 

In  military  surgery,  flap-amputation  of  the  thigh  is 
often  advantageous,  because  all  the  flesh  on  one  side 
of  the  limb  is  IVenuently  torn  away,  or  left  in  so  terri- 
bly a  mangled  state  as  to  be  unfit  for  making  a  cover- 
ing for  the  end  of  the  bone.  Htsre  a  flap,  sufficient  to 
cover  the  whole  face  of  the  stump,  should  be  saved 
fVom  the  sound  flesh  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ihnb. 
When  the  surgeon  chooses  the  flap-amputation,  not 
from  neccssit) ,  as  under  these  lu.st  circumstances,  and 
the  flesh  is  sound  all  round  the  menib«>r,  the  best  way 
is  to  save  a  flaj)  on  rach  side  of  the;  limb,  by  making 
two  semicircular  cuts,  tho  convexities  of  which  extend 
)n  a  narallel  manner  forward.^,  and  the  terminations  of 


which  meet  at  the  upper  and  louver  surftices  of  the 
limb.  The  skin  is  not  to  be  at  all  dissected  from  the 
muscles,  which  are  to  be  obliquely  divided  as  high  as 
the  base  of  the  flap  on  each  side.  However,  though 
this  is  the  best  plan,  particular  cases  may  require  a 
flap  to  be  made  from  the  anterior,  or  even  the  posterior 
side  of  the  thigh.  The  latter  method  should  never  be 
followed  but  from  necessil  y —(See  Key's  Pract.  Obs. 
in  Surgery,  p.  531.  cd.  2.) 

Accordmg  to  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  dilTerence  between  the 
flap-operation  at  the  upper  i)art  of  the  thigh  and  that  at 
the  hip  consists  in  its  being  done  lower  down,  and  in 
the  flaps  being  saved  more  immediatelv  from  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  sides  of  the  thigh,  the  inner  flap  be- 
ing the  largest,  in  order  to  prevent  the  inconvenience 
which  might  arise  from  the  external  one  being  tightly 
stretched  over  the  end  of  the  bone.  For  the  same  rea- 
son Mr.  Guthrie  also  recommends  tho  bone  to  be  sawed 
off  close  tothc  lesser  trochanter,  even  when  the  nature 
of  the  injury  would  allow  of  its  being  left  an  inch 
longer.—  On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  200.) 

Flap-amputation  of  the  thigh,  after  the  manner  of 
Vermale,  is  now  preferred  by  Klein,  one  of  the  best 
operating  surgeons  in  Germany,  and  by  Messrs.  Liston 
and  Syme,  two  surgeons  of  great  merit  in  Edinburgh. 
—(Sec  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  14,  p.  36 — 46, 
&c.)  It  is  also  sometimes  practised  in  several  of  the 
metrojwlitan  hospitals.  Of  seven  cases  in  which  Klein 
adopted  this  method,  the  greater  number  were  healed 
in  ten  days,  and  the  rest  in  three  weeks ;  and  this  suc- 
cess determined  him  in  future  always  to  practise  it. 
After  this  mode  he  finds  there  is  no  danger  of  the  mus- 
cles retracting  themselves,  and  leaving  the  end  of  the 
bone  protruding,  even  though  the  patient  be  transported 
from  one  place  to  another  With  respect  to  the  occa- 
sional difficulty  of  taking  up  the  obliquely  cut  vessels, 
Klein  admits  tins  objection,  but  thinks  that  it  equally 
applies  to  Alanson's  method.  He  lays  great  stress  on 
the  utility  of  giving  due  support  to  the  flaps  with 
compresses  and  a  roller. — (See  Practische  Ansichten 
der  bedeutendsten  chirurgischen  Operationen,  p.  35 — 38. 
4to.  Stuttgart,  1816.) 

In  one  instance,  where  a  ball  had  broken  the  upper 
part  of  the  femur,  and  mortification  had  spread  so  far 
towards  the  great  trochanter  and  buttock,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  operate  except  by  the  flap-operation,  or  by 
taking  the  head  of  the  bone  out  of  the  joint,  Klein 
made  a  broad  flap  six  inches  long  at  the  inner  and 
ui)per  part  of  tlie  thigh,  and  then  he  cut  the  soft  parts 
straight  across  just  below  the  great  trochanter,  so  as  to 
make  this  wound  meet  the  termination  of  the  incision 
by  which  the  imier  flap  was  formed.  This  patient  got 
perfectly  well  in  three  weeks  (Op.  cit.  p.  39) ;  and  so 
did  another  very  similar  case,  operated  upon  by  the 
same  gentleman.— (P.  43.)  Wliere  the  bleeding  is  con- 
siderable, the  femoral  artery  and  profunda  should  be 
tied  previously  to  sawing  the  bone  ;  but  if  the  vessels 
are  well  commanded  by  the  pressure  the  sawing  ought 
to  be  first  completed. 

At  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  Lisfranc  also  prefers  am- 
putating with  two  lateral  flaps ;  pressure  is  made  on  the 
femoral  artery  as  it  passes  over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis ; 
and  the  vessel  is  tied  immediately  the  inner  flap  is 
formed.  Lisfranc  makes  the  flaps  with  a  very  long 
narrow  two-edged  knife,  which  he  introduces  through 
the  limb  on  each  side,  and  then  cuts  obliquely  outwards, 
and  downwards  with  it ;  but  I  think  Mr.  Syme  is  right 
in  recommending  the  luiife  used  by  Mr.  Liston,  and  the 
back  of  which  is  thin  and  blunt  except  for  an  inch 
from  the  point.—  Ed.  Med.  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  14,  p.  37  ) 
Mr.  Hey  also  preferred  a  knife  with  a  blunt  back,  lest 
the  vessels  should  be  cut  with  it  in  a  way  tlat  would 
render  the  securing  of  them  troublesome. 

AMPUTATION  BELOW  THE  KNEE. 

In  treating  of  amputation  of  the  thigh  I  have  remarked 
that  as  much  of  the  limb  as  possible  should  be  preserved. 
Tho  longer  it  is  after  the  operation,  the  stronger  and 
more  useful  will  it  be  found.  But  when  the  leg  is  to  be 
amputated  writers  commonly  advise  the  oi)cration  to  be 
pp'-formcd  a  little  way  below  the  knee,  even  though  the 
rtisease  for  wliich  the  limb  is  rcmov(?d  may  be  situated 
in  the  foot  or  ankle,  and  would  allow  the  operation  to 
be  done  much  farther  down.  The  common  practice  is 
to  make  the  incision  through  the  integuments,  just  low 
eiiough  to  enable  the  operator  to  saw  the  bones,  «oout 
four  inches   below  the  lowest  part  of  tho   |«t«lla 
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About  six  inches  below  this  point  is  generally  an  eligi- 
ble place  for  the  first  circular  cut  through  the  skm. 
This  degree  of  lowness  is  usually  deemed  necessary,  in 
order  not  to  deprive  the  stump  of  that  power  of  motion 
which  arises  from  tlie  flexor  tendons  of  the  leg  continu- 
ing undivided.  It  is  alleged  also  as  a  reason  for  this 
mode  of  proceeding,  that  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve a  few  inches  ofsthe  leg  in  order  to  afford  the  body 
a  proper  surface  of  support  in  walking  with  a  wooden 
leg  ■  whereas,  if  a  larger  portion  was  saved,  the  super- 
fluous part  would  be  a  great  inconvenience  both  in 
walking  and  sitting  down,  without  being  of  the  small- 
est utility  in  any^  respect  whatever.  However,  as  I 
shall  presently  notice,  experience  proves  that  where, 
according  to  these  maxims,  an  injury  or  disease  would 
dictate  the  performance  of  amputation  above  the  knee, 
the  practice  of  amputating  below  this  joint,  but  much 
higher  than  is  generally  sanctioned,  may  be  followed 
with  advantage. 

The  tourniquet  should  be  ap])lied  to  the  femoral  ar- 
tery about  two-thirds  of  the  way  down  the  thigh,  just 
before  the  vessel  perforates  the  tendon  of  the  triceps 
muscle.  This  place  is  much  more  convenient  than  the 
ham,  where  it  is  very  difficult  to  compress  the  vessel 
against  the  bone.  The  patient  is  to  be  placed  upon  a 
firm  table,  as  in  the  amputation  of  the  thigh,  and  the  leg 
being  properly  held  by  one  assistant,  while  the  integu- 
ments are  drawn  upwards  by  another,  the  surgeon  with 
one  quick  stroke  of  the  knife  is  to  make  a  circular  in- 
cision through  the  integuments  all  round  the  limb. 
Some  recommend  the  operator  to  stand  on  the  inside  of 
the  leg,  in  virder  that  he  may  be  able  to  saw  both  bones 
at  once.  No  reflections  could  ever  make  me  perceive 
that  any  real  advantage  ought  strictly  to  be  imputed  to 
this  plan.  Many  suppose  that  it  diminishes  the  chance 
of  the  fibula  being  splintered,  this  bone  being  com- 
pletely divided  rather  sooner  than  the  tibia.  But  splin- 
tering the  bones  generally  arises  from  the  assistant  de- 
pressing the  limb  too  much,  or  else  not  supporting  it 
enough.  If  the  assistant  were  to  be  guilty  of  this  mis- 
management, it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  why  the 
Ubia  should  not  be  splintered  instead  of  the  fibula, 
when  a  certain  thickness  of  it  had  been  sawed  through. 
\t  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted,  that  if  the  sur- 
geon prefer  standing  on  the  inside  of  the  limb,  there  is 
no  objection  to  it  at  the  time  of  using  the  saw ;  but  be- 
fore this  period,  in  amputating  the  right  leg,  there  is 
great  convenience  in  having  the  left  hand  next  to  the 
wound,  as  is  the  case  when  tiie  surgeon  stands  on  the 
outside  of  the  right  limb.  Hence  I  have  seen  many 
hospital  surgeons,  in  amputating  the  right  leg,  cut  the 
soft  parts  while  they  stood  on  the  outside  of  the  limb, 
and  having  done  this  part  of  the  operation  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  other  side  of  the  member  for  the  purpose 
»f  applying  the  saw.  I  have  only  to  repeat,  that  I  do 
not  think  any  particular  reason  exists  against  saw- 
ing the  two  bones  together,  yet  in  such  manner  as 
to  let  the  fibula  be  divided  entirely  through  the  first ; 
and  the  advantage  of  fixing  this  bone  against  the  tibia 
by  the  pressure  of  the  hands  of  the  assistants,  while 
the  surgeon  is  sawing  it,  is  another  circumstance  which 
influences  a  great  many  writers  to  commend  the  latter 
plan.  Graefe,  who,  as  already  mentioned,  prefers  the 
true  flap-operation,  does  not  think  it  advisable  for  the 
surgeon  to  stand  on  the  inside  of  the  limb  in  his  me- 
thod of  operating,  because,  w-hen  the  knife  is  intro- 
duced through  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  its  point  would 
be  apt  to  go  between  the  two  bones. — iNormen  fiir  die 
AbL  grosserer  Gliedm.  p.  130.) 

A  circular  ci  t  having  been  made  through  the  integu- 
ments, about  two  inches  below  the  place  where  it  is 
intended  to  saw  the  bones,  the  next  object  is  to  pre- 
serve skin  enough  to  cover  the  front  of  the  tibia  and 
the  part  of  the  stump  corresponding  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  tibialis  anticus,  extensor  longus  pollicis  pe- 
dis, and  other  muscles,  bet\^een  the  tibia  and  fibula, 
and  those  covering  the  latter  bone.  Throughout  this 
extent  there  are  no  bulky  muscles  which  can  be  made 
very  serviceable  in  covering  the  end  of  the  stump,  and 
consequently  the  operator  must  take  care  to  preserve 
sufficient  skin  in  this  situation  by  dissecting  it  from  the 
parts  beneath  and  turning  it  up. 

On  the  back  part  of  the  leg,  on  the  contrary,  the  skin 
should  never  be  uselessly  detached  to  a  gr^at  extent 
from  the  large  gastrocnemius  muscle,  which,  with  the 
Boleus,  will  here  form  a  sufficient  mass  for  covering  the 
stiLmp.    However,  the  experience  which  I  had  in  the 
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army  taught  me  the  truth  of  a  remark  made  by  Graefe, 
that  in  forming  the  posterior  flap  of  muscle  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  highest  importance  to  let  the  integuments  be 
somewhat  longer  than  it ;  for  otherwise,  when  it  in 
turned  forwards,  as  it  must  be  for  the  purpose  of  cover- 
ing the  ends  of  the  bones,  its  front  edge  will  be  left  un- 
covered by  integuments  which,  being  the  outermost, 
describe  a  greater  circumference  than  the  deeper  mus-  j 
cular  flap.— (Normen  fiir  die  Abl.  grosserer  died.  p.  i 
131.)  I  was  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  ob- 
servation by  two  amputations  which  were  done  by  my 
self  one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antwerp,  in  1814,  and 
the  other  at  Brussels  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo. Yet  Graefe,  who  performs  the  flap-amputation, 
strictly  so  called  (that  is  to  say,  the  operation  in  which 
a  flap  of  skin  corresponding  in  shape  to  the  flap  of 
muscle  is  preserved),  does  not  himself  detach  the  skin 
from  the  muscles  of  the  calf  at  all,  but  at  the  time  of 
making  the  incision  in  that  situation  directs  one  as- 
sistant to  pull  up  the  integuments,  while  another  bends 
the  foot  as  much  as  possible,  which  manceuvres  have 
the  effect  of  letting  the  muscles  be  cut  rather  shorter 
than  the  skin.  Unfortunately,  however,  in  many  cases, 
the  very  nature  of  the  disease  or  injury  for  which  the 
operation  is  performed,  would  not  admit  of  these  pro- 
ceedings. Nor,  in  a  very  muscular  limb,  would  they 
be  likely  to  suffice,  as  Graefe  himself  confesses,  since 
in  such  cases  he  recommends  the  use  of  a  knife  bent, 
laterally  for  the  purpose  of  excavating,  as  it  were,  as  ■ 
the  incision  is  made,  the  thick  muscular  flap.— (Op. 
cit.  p.  134.)  In  the  common  method  with  the  circular 
incision,  I  am  disposed  to  think  it  best,  therefore,  to  let 
a  small  quantity  of  skin  be  detached  and  saved  at  the 
back  part  of  the  leg,  so  that  there  may  be  a  certainty  of 
having  enough  to  cover  well  the  extremity  of  the  di- 
vided muscles  of  the  calf.  As  soon  as  the  skin  has 
been  separated  in  front  and  on  the  outside  of  the  leg, 
the  surgeon  is  to  detach  the  skin  from  the  calf  for 
about  an  inch,  and  having  reflected  or  drawn  this  pre 
served  portion  out  of  the  way,  he  is  to  place  the  edge 
of  the  knife  clu»e  to  the  edge  of  the  retracted  or  reflected 
skin  at  the  back  of  the  limb,  and  cut  obliquely  upwards 
through  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  from  the  inner  edge  of 
the  tibia  quite  across  the  fibula,  supposing  the  operator 
to  be  on  the  outside  of  the  right  leg,  and  that  it  is  this, 
member  which  is  undergoing  removal.  In  performing' 
this  last  incision,  as  M.  Louis  well  observes,  it  is  es-, 
sential  to  inclhie  the  edge  of  the  knife  obliquely  up-" 
wards.  In  this  manner  the  skin  will  be  longer  than, 
the  muscles,  and  the  cure  considerably  accelerated. — 
(Mom.  de  I'Acad.  de  Chir.  t.  5,  6dit.  in  12mo.) 

In  the  leg,  the  necessity  of  dissecting  the  skin  from 
the  subjacent  parts  is  acknowledged  to  be  greater  thaa 
in  the  thigh :  thus  Mr.  Guthrie  says,  "  as  the  attach- 
ment of  the  skin  to  the  bone  will  not  readily  allow  of 
its  retraction,  it  must  be  dissected  back  all  round,  and 
separated  from  the  fascia,  the  division  of  which  in  th©, 
first  incision  would  avail  nothing,  from  its  strong  at- 
tachment to  the  parts  beneath." — (On  Gun-shot- 
Wounds,  p.  220.)  In  dissecting  the  skin,  however,  a 
much  greater  detachment  of  it  should  be  made  at  the : 
front  and  outer  part  of  the  limb,  than  at  the  opposite 
pouits,  as  already  explained. 

The  flap  formed  of  the  integuments  and  muscles  of 
the  calf  is  then  to  be  held  back  by  one  of  the  assist- 
ants, while  the  surgeon  completes  the  division  of  the 
rest  of  the  muscles,  together  with  thai  of  the  interos- 
seous ligament,  by  means  of  the  catling,  a  kind  of  long, 
narrow,  double-edged  knife. 

In  amputating  below  the  knee,  very  particular  can* 
must  be  taken  to  cut  every  fasciculus  of  muscular  fibres 
before  the  saw  is  used.  Every  part  except  the  bones ' 
being  divided,  the  soft  parts  are  next  to  be  protected 
from  the  teeth  of  the  saw  by  a  linen  retractor,  mad 
with  two  slits  to  receive  the  two  bones,  care  being 
taken  to  let  the  unslit  part  be  applied  to  the  muscles  of 
the  calf,  as  particularly  advised  by  Graefe.— (Op.  cit 
p.  136.) 

In  the  leg  there  are  only  three  principal  arteries  re- 
quiring ligatures,  viz.  the  anterior  nnd  jwsterior  tibial, 
and  the  peroneal  or  fibular  arteries.  In  addition  to 
these,  however,  the  surgeon  is  sometimes  obliged  to 
lie  large  muscular  branches.  The  anterior  tibial  artery 
will  be  found  in  front  of  the  interosseous  membrane, 
and  between  the  extremities  of  the  bones  ;  the  fibular 
artery  behind  the  fibula ;  and  the  posterior  tibial  situ- 
ated more  inwardly  than  the  Ixst,  among  the  fibres  of 
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tbe  soleua,  near  the  tibia  — [C.  Bell,  Opcr.  sjurgery,  vol. 
l,p.  385.) 

When  the  soft  parts  have  been  cut  in  the  preceding 
way,  the  bones  sawed,  and  the  arteries  tied,  the  wound 
is  to  be  closed  by  bringing  the  flap  of  skin  over  the 
IVont  and  external  parts  of  the  stump,  so  as  to  meet 
the  flap  composed  of  the  gastrocnemius,  soleus,  and 
integuments  on  the  opposite  side.  This  should  be  done 
without  letting  any  tight  strap  of  plaster  press  the 
skin  against  the  sharp  edge  of  the  tibia ;  a  serious  and 
hurtful  practice,  which  has  often  occasioned  ulcera- 
tion and  sloughing  of  the  integuments,  and  protrusion 
and  necrosis  of  the  bone.  It  is  this  danger  which 
leads  Mr.  Guthrie  to  prefer  closing  the  wound  vertically, 
or  nearly  so,  and  applying  the  adhesive  straps  from  side 
to  side.—  On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  221.)  I  think,  how- 
ever, the  above  mode  of  operating  almost  necessarily  re- 
quires the  wound  to  be  closed,  so  as  to  form  a  line,  extend- 
ing in  a  direction  from  the  tibia  to  the  fibula.  But  where 
a  great  deal  of  skin  is  saved  all  round  the  limb,  and 
the  muscles  of  the  calf  are  not  chiefly  calculated  upon 
for  covering  the  bones,  the  perpendicular  lino  of  the 
wound  will  answer  very  well. 

Many  surgeons,  however,  operate  differently.  They 
first  make  the  circular  incision  through  the  skin,  two 
inches  below  where  they  mean  to  saw  the  bones. 
They  next  detach  the  skin  from  the  muscles  and  bones 
equally  all  round  the  limb  to  the  extent  of  about  a 
couple  of  inches.  The  integuments  are  then  turned 
up,  and  a  division  of  the  muscles  made  all  round  down 
to  the  bones,  on  a  level  with  the  line  where  the  detach- 
ment of  the  skin  has  terminated.  The  parts  between 
the  bones  are  afterward  cut  through,  <fec.  The  hemor- 
rhage having  been  stopped,  the  integuments  are  drawn 
down  over  the  stump,  and  the  line  of  the  wound  made 
perpendicular. 

In  the  army,  the  practice  has  sometimes  been  adopted 
of  sawing  off  the  sharp  upper  ridge  of  the  tibia;  but 
I  can  offer  no  exact  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  in- 
novation, which  has  made  but  slow  progress.  It  has 
been  done  a  few  times  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  I 
should  have  no  objection  to  giving  it  a  fair  trial,  espe- 
cially as  it  has  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Guthrie,  who  says, 
that  in  thin  persons,  where  the  spine  of  the  tibia  is 
very  sharp,  this  part  should  be  removed  with  the  saw. 
—(P.  222.) 

Occasionally  surgeons  have  also  removed  the  small 
remnant  of  the  fibula,  and  such  was  sometimes  the 

Eractice  of  Larrey,  when  he  amputated  nearer  the 
nee  than  common. —  M  m.  de  (Jhir.  Mil.  t.  3,  p.  389.) 

Whether  the  above  plan  of  amputating  the  leg  so 
liigh  up,  when  the  foot  or  ankle  is  the  part  diseased  or 
injured,  be  on  the  whole  most  advantageous,  I  cannot 
presume  to  determine.  By  some  clever  men  the  prac- 
tice has  been  condemned ;  and  though  we  see  it  pur- 
sued by  the  best  surgeons  in  this  metropolis,  and  my 
own  sentiments  incline  me  to  believe  they  are  right,  I 
will  not  sHy  that  the  matter  is  so  settled  as  not  to  re- 
quire farther  consideration 

Mr.  White  of  Manchester,  in  a  paper  dated  1769 
(Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  vol.  4),  informs  us  that  he  took 
the  hint  to  amputate  a  little  above  the  ankle,  from  see- 
ing a  case  in  which  this  hud  been  done  by  a  simple  in- 
cision, with  such  success  that  the  patient  could  walk 
extremely  well,  though  with  a  machine  that  was  very 
badly  constructed.  After  tliis,  Mr.  White  began  to 
operate  above  the  ankle  with  the  double  incision  ;  and 
he  invented  a  machine  much  better  calculated  for  the 
patient  to  walk  upon. 

In  1773,  Mr.  Bronificld  published  his  Chirurgical 
Cases  and  f Observations,  wherein  he  mentions  his  hav- 
ing begun  about  the  year  1740  to  amputate  above  the 
ankle,  in  a  case  of  gangrene  of  this  part  of  the  leg. 
The  patient  walked  so  well,  with  the  aid  of  a  very 
simple  machine,  both  along  a  level  surface,  and  in 
going  up  and  down  stairs,  that  it  was  difficult  to  per- 
ceive he  had  lost  his  foot.  Mr.  Bromfield  was  persiia- 
ded,  however,  to  give  up  this  practice,  until  he  learned 
that  in  1754,  a  Mr.  Wright  had  thrice  amputated  in 
this  way  with  success,  when  he  again  had  recourse  to 
it  without  the  least  unpleasant  con.sequences. — vSee 
Chir.  Cases  and  Obs.  vol.  1,  p.  ISO.  &c.) 

The  advantage  of  amputating  a  little  below  the  knee 
is,  that  the  pressure  in  walking  with  a  wooden  leg  is 
entirely  confined  to  the  front  of  the  limb,  the  cicatrix 
itself  not  being  subjected  to  irritation.  After  amputat- 
ing at  the  ankle,  the  prcaaure  in  walking  operates  di- 


rectly on  the  cicatrix.  According  to  Sabiitier,  this  at 
plan  has  been  extensively  tried  in  France,  but  not 
found  to  answer,  the  stump  being  incapable  of  boarinf 
pressure,  and  not  continuing  healed.— (M6decine  Op6- 
ratoire,  t.  3,  p.  377,  edit.  2.)  Baron  Larrey  also  speaks 
of  it  as  an  objectionable  operation,  not  merely  because 
some  patients,  as  for  instance  soldiers,  have  not  the 
means  of  providing  themselves  with  artificial  legs  of 
the  above  description,  but  because  it  is  almost  always 
followed  by  bad  symptoms,  owing  to  the  small  quantity 
of  cellular  substance  and  flesh,  and  the  thickness  of 
the  bone  at  this  part  of  the  leg,  whereby  cicatrization 
is  impeded.  A  nervous  irritation  is  more  apt  to  be 
produced  by  this  than  the  common  mode  of  operating, 
and  the  suppuration,  which  is  always  sanious.  takes 
place  with  difficulty.  "  I  have  (says  Larrey)  seen  many 
amputations  done  at  this  part,  but  nearly  all  the  pa 
tients  died  of  nervous  fever  or  tetanus."— fM6m.  de 
Chir.  Mil.  t.  3,  p.  304.) 

In  the  foregoing  columns  I  have  given  some  account 
of  the  flap-amputation  of  the  leg,  as  done  by  Lowd- 
ham,  Verduin,  Garengeot,  Vermale,  and  others,  and, 
in  particular,  the  practice  of  O'Halloran  has  beeii 
touched  upon,  whose  chief  peculiarity,  viz.  that  of  not 
laying  down  the  flap  until  ten  or  twelve  days  had 
elapsed,  was  unquestionably  his  greatest  error,  though 
the  idea  m;iy  have  been  admired  and  followed  by  a  few 
speculators  in  modern  times.-  See  Paroisse,  Opusc. 
de  Chir.  p.  196,  &c.  Paris,  1806.)  This  last  author, 
who  is  a  general  approver  of  flap-amputations,  leaves 
the  stump  unclosed  for  some  days  after  the  removal  of 
the  limb  ;  but  it  surprised  me  to  hear,  that  ip.  one  of 
the  finest  hospitals  in  this  metropolis,  three  or  four 
trials  were  made  a  few  years  ago,  of  a  modification  of 
this  absurd  practice,  after  amputation  by  the  circular 
incision.  Instead  of  bringing  the  sides  of  the  wound 
together,  the  stumps  were  only  partially  closed,  and 
kept  for  a  day  or  two  covered  with  wet  linen.  The 
last  patient  whom  I  heard  of  as  having  been  treated  in 
this  manner,  died  a  few  days  after  the  operation ;  and 
it  gives  me  pleasure  to  hear,  that  all  farther  intention 
of  subjecting  more  patients  to  the  experiment,  in  the 
hospital  alluded  to,  is  given  up 

In  flap-amputations  below  the  knee,  Alanson  and 
Lucas  conjectured  that  the  cure  might  be  rendered 
more  safe,  easy,  and  expeditious  by  applying  the  flap, 
with  the  view  of  uniting  it  by  the  first  intention. 

The  following  case  explains  Mr.  Alanson's  flap-ope- 
ration. The  disease  was  in  the  left  leg,  the  patient, 
therefore,  lay  on  his  right  side,  upon  a  table  of  conve- 
nient height,  so  as  to  turn  the  part  to  be  first  cut  Mly 
into  view.  The  intended  line,  where  the  knife  was  to 
pass  in  forming  the  flap,  had  been  previously  marked 
out  with  ink.  A  longitudinal  incision  was  made  with 
a  common  scalpel,  about  the  middle  of  the  side  of  the 
leg ;  first  on  the  outside,  then  on  the  inside,  and 
across  the  tendo  Achillis :  hence,  the  intended  flap  was 
formed,  first  by  incisions  through  the  skin  and  adipose 
membrane,  and  then  completed  by  pushing  a  catling 
through  yie  muscular  parts  in  the  upper  incised  point, 
and  afterward  carrying  it  out  below,  in  the  direction  of 
the  line  already  mentioned.  The  flap  was  thick,  con- 
taining the  whole  substance  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  The 
usual  double  incision  was  made ;  the  retractor  applied 
to  defend  the  soft  parts ;  and  the  bone  divided  as  high 
as  possible  with  the  saw. 

The  flap  was  placed  in  contact  with  the  naked  stump, 
and  retained  there  at  first  by  three  superficial  stitches, 
between  which  adhesive  plasters  were  used.  Not- 
withstanding the  patient  caught  an  infectious  fever  a 
few  days  afterward,  the  stump  healed  in  three  weeks, 
except  half  an  inch  at  the  inner  angle,  where  the  prin- 
cipal vent  had  been.  In  another  week,  the  wound  was 
reduced  to  a  spongy  sui^stance,  about  the  size  of  a 
split  pea.  This  beiiig  touched  with  caust  c  healed  in 
a  few  days.  The  man  was  soon  able  »o  use  an  artifi- 
cial leg,  with  which  he  walked  rein:xfkably  well.  lie 
went  several  voyages  to  sea,  and  did  :us  business  with 
great  activity.  He  bore  the  pressure  of  the  machine 
totally  upon  the  end  of  the  stump,  and  was  not  trou- 
bled with  the  least  excoriation  or  soreness. 

In  the  next  instance,  in  which  Mr.  Alanson  operated, 
he  formed  the  flap  by  pushing  a  double-edged  knift 
through  the  log,  and  passing  it  downwards  and  then 
outwards,  in  a  line  finst  marked  out  for  the  direction  of 
the  knife.  In  this  way,  the  flap  was  more  uicUjf 
made 
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The  leg  should  be  completely  extended  during  the 
operation ;  and  kept  in  that  posture  till  the  wound  i& 
perfectly  healed. 

We  shall  next  notice  Mr.  Hey's  method.  He  was 
^atisfled,  that  very  near  the  ankle  is  not  the  most  pro- 
-'er  place  for  this  kind  of  amputation. 

Some  cases  occurring  in  which,  from  a  scrofulous 
nabit.  the  wound  at  the  sttimp  would  not  heal  com- 
pletely, nor  remain  healed,  Mr.  Hey  determined  to  try 
whether  amputation  in  a  more  muscular  part  would  not 
secure  a  complete  healing,  and  give  the  patient  an  op- 
portunity of  resting  his  knee  on  the  common  wooden 
leg.  or  using  a  socket,  as  he  might  find  most  conve- 
nient. Mr.  Hey  latterly  preferred  tliis  method,  which 
he  reduced  to  certain  measures. 

It  had  been  customary  at  the  Leeds  Infirmary,  to 
make  the  length  of  the  flap  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
circumference  of  the  leg.  This  was  determined  by 
the  eye  of  the  operator,  who  usually  pushed  the  cat- 
ling through  the  leg  near  the  posterior  part  of  the 
fibula.  Mr.  Hey,  finding  the  flap  was  not  always 
of  the  proper  breadth,  began  to  determine  this  by 
measure,  and  then  operated  as  follows :  to  ascertain 
the  place  where  the  bones  are  to  be  sawed,  together 
with  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  flaj),  he  draws  upon 
the  lunb  five  lines,  three  circular  and  two  longitudinal 
ones.  He  first  measures  the  length  of  the  leg  from 
the  highest  part  of  the  tibia  to  the  middle  of  the  infe- 
rior protuberance  of  the  fibula.  At  the  mid-point  be- 
tween the  knee  and  ankle,  he  makes  the  first  or  highest 
circular  mark  upon  the  leg.  Here  the  bones  are  to  be 
sawed.  Here  Mr.  Hey  also  measures  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  leg,  and  thence  determines  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  flap,  each  of  which  is  to  be  equal  to 
one-third  of  the  circumference.  In  measuring  the  cir- 
cmnference  of  the  limb,  Mr.  Hey  employs  a  piece  of 
marked  tape  or  riband,  and  places  one  end  of  it  on  the 
front  edge  of  the  tibia.  Supposing  the  circumference 
to  be  twelve  inches,  he  makes  a  dot  in  the  circular 
mark  on  each  side  of  the  leg,  four  inches  from  the  an- 
terior edge  of  the  tibia.  These  dots  must,  of  course, 
be  four  inches  apart  behind.  From  each  of  these  dots 
Mr.  Hey  draws  a  straight  line  downwards,  four  inches 
in  length,  and  parallel  to  the  front  edge  of  the  tibia. 
fhese  lines  show  the  direction  which  the  catling  is  to 
take  in  making  the  flap.  At  the  termination  of  these 
lines,  Mr.  Hey  makes  a  second  mark  round  the  limb, 
to  show  the  place  where  the  flap  is  to  end.  Lastly,  a 
third  circular  mark  is  to  be  made  an  inch  below  the 
upper  one,  first  made  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the 
circular  cut  through  the  integuments,  in  front  of  the 
limb.  The  cathng  for  making  the  flap  should  be 
longer  than  those  commonly  employed  in  amputations. 
Mr.  Hey  uses  one  which  is  seven  inches  long  in  the 
blade,  and  blunt  at  the  back,  to  avoid  making  any  lon- 
gitudinal wound  of  the  arteries,  which  is  very  difficult 
to  close  with  a  ligature ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  he 
pushes  the  catling  through  the  leg  a  little  below  the 
place  where  such  muscles  are  to  be  divided  as  are 
not  included  in  the  flap.  The  limb  being  yearly  hori- 
zontal, and  the  fibula  upwards,  he  pushes  the  catling 
through  the  leg  where  the  dot  was  made,  and  carries 
It  downwards  along  the  longitudinal  mark,  till  it  ap- 
proaches the  lowest  circular  mark,  a  little  below  which 
the  instrument  is  brought  out.  The  flap  being  held 
back,  Mr.  Hey  divides  the  integuments  on  the  front  of 
the  limb  along  the  course  of  the  second  circular  mark. 
The  muscles  not  included  in  the  flap  are  then  divided 
a  little  below  the  place  where  the  bones  are  to  be 
sawed.  No  great  quantity  of  these  muscles  can  be 
saved,  nor  is  it  necessary,  as  the  flap  contains  a  suffi- 
cient portion  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus  muscles 
to  make  a  cushion  for  the  ends  of  the  bones.  After 
sawing  the  bones,  Mr.  Hey  advises  a  little  of  the  end 
of  the  tendon  of  the  gastrocnemius  to  be  cut  off,  as  it 
is  apt  to  project  beyond  the  skin  when  the  flap  is  put 
down ;  and  he  recommends  the  large  crural  nerve, 
when  found  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  flap,  to  be  dis- 
sected out,  lest  it  should  suffer  compression. 

As  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  cause  great  pressure  on 
the  end  of  the  stump,  Mr.  Hey  prefers  sutures  for  keep- 
ing the  flap  applied ;  small  strips  of  court  plaster  being 
put  between  the  ligaturea  The  sutures  may  be  cut 
out  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  and  the  flap  supported 
by  plasters. 

Mr.  C.  Bell  describes  another  sort  of  flap-amputation. 
The  operation  is  not  to  be  done  so  low,  as  there  will 


not  bo  a  sufficiency  of  muscle  to  cover  the  end  of  th*- 
bones.  An  oblique  cut  is  to  be  made  with  the  large,' 
amputating  knife  upwards,  through  the  skin  of  the  back; 
part  of  the  leg.  The  assistant  is  to  draw  up  the  skin, 
and  the  knife  is  to  be  again  applied  to  the  upper  mar- 
gin of  the  wound,  and  carried  obliquely  upwards  till  it ' 
reaches  the  hones.  The  knife,  without  being  with-; 
drawn,  is  next  to  be  carried  in  a  circular  direction  over^ 
the  tibia  and  fascia,  covering  the  tibialis  anticus  until 
it  meets  the  angle  of  the  first  incision  on  the  outside  of 
the  limb.  The  surgeon  is  then  to  pierce  the  interos- 
seous membrane,  &c.  The  sawing  being  completed, 
and  the  arteries  secured,  the  flap  is  to  be  laid  down, 
and  the  integuments  of  the  two  sides  of  the  wound  will 
be  found  to  meet. — (Operative  Surgery,  vol.  1.)  Lan- 
genbeck  disapproves  of  the  plan  of  pushing  the  knife 
through  the  calf  of  the  leg,  as  practised  by  Alanson, 
Hey,  Graefe,  Liston,  Lisfranc,  Syme,  «fcc.,  because  an 
inexperienced  surgeon  may  run  the  point  between  the 
two  bones,  and  in  this  way  the  wound  is  never  made 
evenly.  His  manner  of  forming  the  flap  is  very  simi- 
lar to  Mr.  C.  Bell's,  except  that  he  first  makes  three 
cuts  in  the  integuments,  two  longitudinal  and  one 
transverse,  by  which  the  shape  of  the  flap  of  skin  is 
determined.— (Bibl.  fiir  die  Chir.  b.  I,  p.  571.) 

The  regular  flap-amputation  of  the  leg,  I  mean  that 
operation  in  which  the  circular  incision  is  abandoned, 
and  a  semicircular  flap  both  of  skin  and  muscle  pre- . 
served,  is  often  considered  more  painful  than  the  com- 
mon method.  Yet  when  we  come  to  see  what  respect- ' 
able  names  are  recorded  in  its  favour,  how  soon  thtt ; 
stump  generally  heals,  how  well  the  ends  of  the  bones 
are  covered,  and  how  all  dissection  of  the  integuments 
from  the  fascia  is  avoided  in  this  mode  of  operating,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  flap  extends,  the  method  must  be 
allowed  to  possess  weighty  recommendations.  Indeed, 
in  its  present  improved  state,  and  with  the  peculiar" 
fitness  of  such  a  stumj)  for  adhesion,  this  operation,  I . 
think,  is  again  rather  ri.sing  in  the  estimation  of  the' 
profession.  In  1816,  Klein  had  performed  flap-amputa- 
i  of  the  leg  about  twenty  times.  If  the  flap  should  [ 
happen  to  be  made  too  large,  he  particularly  dwells  on. 
the  propriety  of  removing  part  of  it  at  once ;  and  when 
it  is  too  short,  he  enjoins  carrying  the  incision  a  little , 
farther  upwards  without  delay.  He  confesses  that  the 
plan  is  attended  with  some  little  trouble  in  securing 
the  interosseous  arteries,  which  are  apt  to  retract  con- 
siderably ;  but  such  has  been  the  success  of  his  prac- 
tice, that  out  of  twenty  cases  seventeen  got  well,  and  : 
most  of  them  very  soon,  without  the  least  exfoliation ; ; 
and  the  other  three  died  of  typhus. — (Practische  An-^ 
sichten  der  bedeutendsten  Chir.  Op.  Iste  Heft,  p.  47.) 
In  the  same  work,  this  experienced  surgeon,  convinced  ] 
how  much  more  quickly  and  certainly  the  Avound  heals  ' 
after  amputations  with  two  flaps  than  those  with  one, 
has  suggested  a  plan  of  amputating  below  the  knee,  so 
as  to  form  two  lateral  flaps.  Mr.  Syme,  of  Edinburgh,  ^ 
recommends  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  flap.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  already  mentioned,  it  is  only  in  ampu- 
tating below  the  knee  that  Dr.  Bushe  conceives  the  , 
circular  incision  decidedly  preferable  to  the  flap-opera 
tion.  He  distinctly  declares,  that  he  "  never  saw  a., 
case  where  a  flap  was  formed  from  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
in  which  considerable  retraction  of  the  remaining  mus- 
cles did  not  ensue,  attended  with  great  induration  of 
the  llap,  separation  of  its  edge  fVom  the  skin  on  the 
front  of  the  tibia,  sometimes  exfoliation  of  the  bone, ; 
and  generally  tedious  suppuration.  Nor  (says  he)  can 
I  speak  much  in  favour  of  the  method  recommended 
by  Mr.  Syme,  viz.  that  of  forming  an  anterior  and  pos- 
terior flap;  for  before  I  saw  his  paper,  I  once  per- 
formed this  operation,  and  regret  to  say  that  my  suc- 
cess was  so  indifferent,  that  I  have  not  since  repeated, 
it."— (Lancet,  No.  246,  p.  208.)  I  have  also  tried  the  ■ 
same  method,  and  coincide  \\1th  Dr.  Bushe  respect- 
ing it. 

The  principal  reasons  have  already  been  specified 
which  have  established  the  common  custom  of"  ampu 
tating  ihe  leg  about  four  inches  below  .iie  patella,  and 
if  tne  disease  or  injury  will  not  admit  of  the  operation 
being  done  thus  low,  of  removing  the  limb  above  the 
knee-joint.  In  the  Egyptian  campaign,  however,  Baron 
Larrey  performed  two  amputations  very  near  the  knee- 
joint,  almost  on  a  level  with  the  head  of  the  fibula 
which  he  judged  proper  to  extirpate.  The  successfh 
result  of  these  operations  dispelled  the  fear  which  tliis 
experienced  surgeon  previously  e;:tertained  about  am- 
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imtatlng  in  the  tiLex  part  of  the  upper  head  of  the 
tibia ;  for  no  caries  of  this  spongy  portion  of  the  bone, 
no  bad  effects  on  the  knee-joint,  and  no  anchylosis  of 
the  stump  ensued :  and,  with  iLe  difference  of  a  few 
days,  the  wound  healed  as  readily  as  that  made  in  the 
common  place  of  election,  viz.  three  or  four  finger- 
breadths  below  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  Since  the 
above-mentioned  campaign,  Larrey  lias  adopted  this 
practice  in  many  cases  where  it  was  impossible  to 
have  operated  at  the  usual  place,  and  he  assures  us, 
the  success  fully  equalled  what  attends  operations  done 
at  the  ordinary  distance  from  the  knee.  In  1806,  an- 
other French  military  surgeon,  who  had  tried  this  me- 
thod himself,  published  a  dissertation,  in  which  he 
commended  operating,  where  circumstance  required  it, 
much  higher  than  the  point  allowed  by  generally-re- 
ceived rules.  Larrey  differs,  however,  from  Garrigues, 
in  forbidding  amputation  higher  than  the  level  of  the 
tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  the  thick  portion  of  which  may 
be  sawed,  but  not  above  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of 
the  patella.  A  transverse  line,  drawn  from  this  point, 
usually  passes  below  the  articulation  of  the  fibula,  and 
over  the  lower  portion  of  the  uppermost  part  of  the 
condyles  of  the  tibia;  but  as  the  relative  positions  of 
the  heads  of  the  two  bones  to  each  other  differ  some- 
what in  different  individuals,  Larrey  makes  the  tube- 
rosity of  the  tibia  the  point  above  which  the  bone  should 
never  be  sawed.  By  cutting  liigher,  the  ligament  of 
the  patella  is  separated  from  its  insertion  ;  the  bursa 
mucosa,  situated  underneath  it,  is  wounded,  and  the 
ligaments  at  the  sides  of  the  joint  are  injured  ;  whence 
arise  retraction  of  the  patella,  effusion  of  the  synovia, 
and  such  disease  of  the  knee-joint  as  may  render  an- 
other amputation  indispensable.  By  making  the  divi- 
sion on  a  level  with  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  the  at- 
tachment of  the  ligament  of  the  patella  is  preserved  as 
■well  as  that  of  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  leg,  which  are 
requisite  for  the  motion  of  the  stump  The  bursa  mu- 
cosa is  left  untouched ;  and  the  head  of  the  bone  is 
sawed  low  enough  to  avoid  creating  a  risk  of  caries. 
But,  says  Larrey.  if  this  mode  of  amputating  below  the 
knee  be  compared  with  amputation  of  the  thigh,  as  re- 
commended by  authors  for  the  cases  in  which  the  new 
method  is  proposed,  the  advantages  of  the  latter  are 
considerable.  In  the  first  place,  life  is  less  endangered, 
because  a  smaller  portion  of  the  body  is  removed.  The 
operation  is  as  easy  in  one  situation  as  the  other.  The 
stumps  heal  with  equal  facility.  Larrey  has  never 
seen  the  spongy  part  of  the  tibia  become  carious,  nor 
perceptibly  exfoliate.  When  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  fibula  is  very  short,  as  usually  happens,  it  ought 
to  be  taken  away,  as  it  is  a  useless  body,  inconvenient 
for  the  employment  of  a  wooden  leg.  Larrey  directs 
as  much  skin  as  possible  to  be  preserved,  and  making 
a  perpendicular  incision  through  that  part  of  it  which 
covers  the  tibia,  in  order  to  hinder  the  bone  from  making 
jts  way  through  it  by  ulceration. 

With  a  stump  thus  formed,  comprising  the  knee  and 
one  or  two  finger- breadths  of  the  leg,  the  patient  has  a 
firm  point  of  support,  on  which  he  can  securely  walk 
"Without  a  stick.  The  stump  admits  also  of  an  artificial 
leg  of  the  natural  shape  being  worn,  the  knee  being 
always  bent,  provided  the  length  of  the  stump  do  not 
exceed  the  diameter  of  the  calf  of  the  artificial  limb. — 
(Mem.  de  Chir.  Militaire,  t.  3,  p.  386—394.;  From  a 
passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  it  would  seem  that 
Mr.  Bromfield  Chir.  Obs.  and  Cases,  vol.  1,  p.  185 
advised  amputating  as  near  to  the  knee  as  could  be 
done,  without  risk  of  cutting  the  ligaTnent  of  the  pa- 
tella, so  that  the  stump  might  not  extend  beyond  the 
•wooden  leg.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Guthrie's  own  obser- 
vations are  very  favourable  to  this  practice;  but  he 
candidly  acknowledges  his  belief,  that  "  it  would  not 
succeed  when  indiscriminately  done  in  the  hospitals  of 
large  cities,"  though  it  may  frequently  be  practised  in 
the  army  with  advantage,  provided  the  surgeon  saw 
through  the  tibia  below  its  ttiberosity.—  On  Gun-shot 
Wounds,  p.  223  and  227.)  Upon  looking  over  the  de- 
tails of  the  cases  recorded  by  Larrey  in  confirmation 
of  the  above;  statement,  I  was  struck  with  one  impor- 
tant fact,  wliicli  does  not  justify  a  part  of  his  commen- 
dations ;  vi/,.  most  ofihe  stumps  were  above  four  months 
in  healing;  and  that  which  healed  most  quicklv  was 
not  well  before  the  sixty-eighth  day.—  See  Mem.  de 
Chir.  Mil.  t.  3,  p.  57.  3J7,  3'>,  &c.)  Hence,  unless  it 
be  supposed  that  the  woundu  produced  by  amputation 
below  the  knee  in  the  orcUnary  manner  are  generally 


thus  long  in  healing,  as  treated  by  the  Freneh  surgeons, 
the  inference  is  rather  unfavourable  to  the  method  so 
highly  commended  by  Larrey,  though  I  am  far  from 
wishing  to  assert  that,  even  if  the  stumps  cannot  usu- 
ally be  healed  in  less  time,  more  than  a  full  compen- 
sation for  this  disadvantage  is  not  obtained  by  some  of 
the  benefits  above  enumerated.  However,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  pronounce  any  positive  judgment  on  the  me- 
rits of  this  mode  of  operating,  it  would  be  requisite  not 
only  to  see  two  or  three  successful  ca.ses  just  after 
their  cure,  but  to  examine  the  state  of  a  tolerable  num- 
ber of  stumps  some  time  after  tliev  had  been  subjected 
to  the  pressure  of  an  artificial  leg.' 

AMl'UTATION  OF  THE  ARM. 

The  structure  of  the  arm  is  ver^'  analogous  to  that 
of  the  thigh  :  like  the  latter,  it  contains  only  one  bone, 
round  which  the  muscles  are  arranged.  The  interior 
muscles  are  attached  to  the  os  brachii,  while  the  more 
superficial  ones  extend  along  the  limb,  without  being 
at  all  adherent.  'I'he  first  consist  of  the  brachialis  in 
ternus  and  the  two  short  heads  of  the  triceps;  the 
second  of  the  biceps  and  long  head  of  the  triceps. 
Hence  amputation  is  here  to  be  done  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  thigh,  unless  when  we  are  necessitated  to 
amputate  very  high  up  above  the  insertion  of  the  del- 
toid muscle.  "  In  the  arm,  says  Graefe,  the  incisions 
through  the  mu.scles  should  even  be  made  more  ob- 
liquely upwards  than  in  the  thigh,  where  the  muscles 
are  more  bulky,  by  which  means  two  inches  of  muscle 
may  be  saved,  besides  the  retracted  integuments ;  an 
abundance  for  covering  the  stump,  were  the  arm  fUIl 
ten  inches  in  cicumference. — (Normcn  fiir  die  Abl. 
grcisserer  Gliedm.  p.  109.) 

The  patient  being  properly  seated,  the  arm  is  to  be 
raised  from  the  side,  and,  if  the  disease  will  allow  it, 
into  a  horizontal  position.  As  I  have  seen  some  incon- 
veniences produced  by  the  patient's  fainting  in  the 
midst  of  the  operation,  I  join  Graefe  and  some  other 
practitioners  in  thinking  that  the  patient,  if  circum- 
stances will  allow,  should  be  placed  upon  a  table  in 
the  recumbent  position. — (Nonnen  fiir  die  Ablosimg 
grijsserer  Gliedm.  p.  108  )  The  surgeon  is  to  stand  on 
the  outside  of  the  limb,  apply  the  tourniquet  as  high  as 
possible,  and  let  the  skin  and  muscles,  which  he  is 
about  to  divide,  be  made  tense  by  the  Jiands  of  an  as- 
sistant. The  soft  parts  are  next  to  be  divided,  as  much 
of  the  limb  being  preserved  as  possible.  The  retractor 
is  to  be  applied,  the  bone  sawed  with  the  usual  precau- 
tions, and  the  bleeding  stopped  in  the  ordinary  way,  care 
being  taken  to  leave  the  radial  nerve  out  of  the  ligature, 
which  is  put  round  the  brachial  artery.  The  woimd 
is  then  to  be  closed  i-o  as  to  form  a  transverse  line,  the 
dressings  are  to  be  applied,  and  the  patient  put  to  bed 
with  the  wound  a  little  elevated  from  the  surface  of 
the  bleeding. 

In  taking  off  the  arm,  I  entirely  coincide  with  Mr. 
Guthrie  with  regard  to  the  uselessuess  of  dissecting 
back  the  integuments,  a  plan  long  ago  renounced  by 
the  celebrated  Dupuytren,  their  efi«;ctual  retraction  by 
an  assistant  after  their  complete  division  being  quite 
enough  (On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  354) ;  but,  as  I 
havelnvariably  imitated  Graefe  and  others,  in  making 
the  incisions  through  the  muscles  with  the  edge  of  the 
knife  turned  very  obliquely  upwards,  it  has  not  ap- 
peared to  me  necessary,  after  cutting  down  to  the 
bone  in  this  manner,  to  clear  away  the  muscles  from 
it  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches 
higher.  Instead  also  of  attempting  to  perform  the  cir- 
cular oblique  incision  through  the  muscles  with  one 
stroke  of  the  knife,  the  objections  to  which  have  been 
noticed  in  the  description  of  amputation  of  the  thigh,  I 
have  made  it  a  rule  to  di\ide  the  loose  biceps  muscle 
as  soon  as  the  integuments  have  been  cut  and  'etracted, 
and  of  letting  it  fully  recede  before  the  division  of  'Ae 
rest  of  the  soft  parts  is  begmi. 

If  the  di.sease  should  retpiire  the  arm  to  be  token  off 
at  its  ii])per  part,  there  would  be  no  room  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  tourniquet.  Here,  instead  of  putting  a 
compress  in  the  axilla,  and  having  it  held  firmly  upon 
the  artery  by  a  bystander,  as  advised  by  Sabatier,  it  is 
more  eligible  to  make  pressure  on  the  artery  as  it  passes 
over  the  first  rib,  of  which  method  I  shall  sp<!ak  in  treat- 
ing of  amputation  ut  the  shoulder-joint.  With  a  straight 
bistoury  the  surgeon  is  now  to  make  a  transverse  inci- 
sion ()awn  to  the  bone,  a  little  above  the  lower  exiremily 
of  the  deltoid  mu»",le.  Two  other  longitudinal  incision*. 
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made  along  the  front  and  back  edge  of  this  muscle, 
now  fonn  a  flap,  wliich  must  be  detached,  and  reflected. 
Lastly,  the  rest  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  limb  are  to  be 
divided  by  a  circular  cut,  made  on  a  level  Avith  the 
base  of  the  flaj ,  and  the  operation  finished  like  a  com- 
mon amputation. — (Sabatier,  Mcdeciue  Operatoire, 
t.  3,  p.  375,  «tc.  ed.  2.) 

As  a  matter  of  choice,  and  not  at  all  of  necessity,  the 
arm  may  be  amputated  with  two  flaps  ;  one  anterior, 
the  other  posterior.  The  fir.st  should  be  formed  of  the 
skin  and  biceps,  and  be  three  or  four  inches  in  length  ; 
the  other  is  to  be  of  the  same  size,  and  composed  of 
the  triceps  and  integuments.  The  muscular  flesh 
close  to  the  bone  is  now  to  be  divided  all  round,  and 
the  saw  used.  Klein  preferred  this  to  the  common  me- 
hod,  and  adopted  it  in  nine  cases.  So  well  is  the  end 
of  the  bone  always  covered,  that  a  protrusion  of  it  is 
i.mpossible.— (Practische  Ansichten  der  Chirurgischen 
Operationen,  p.  44.) 

When  the  arm  is  injured  very  high  up.  Baron  Larrey 
prefers  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint '  to  presers'uig 
a  short  stump,  containing  the  upper  end  of  the  hume- 
rus ;  for,  says  he,  if  this  bone  cannot  be  divided  at 
least  on  a  level  with  the  tendinous  insertion  of  the 
i  .  deltoid,  the  stump  is  retracted  towards  the  armpit  by 
the  pectoralis  major  and  latissinms  dorsi ;  the  ligatures 
on  the  vessels  irritate  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves  ; 
great  pain  and  nervous  twtchings,  often  ending  in 
tetanus,  are  produced  ;  the  stump  continues  swelled ; 
and,  in  the  end,  the  humerus  is  fixed  by  anchylosis  to 
the  shoulder,  so  that  this  portion  of  the  arm  remains 
altogether  useless,  and  renders  the  patient  liable  to 
accidents.  "  I  have  seen  (says  Larrey)  many  officers 
and  soldiers,  who,  on  these  accounts,  were  sorry  that 
they  had  not  undergone  amputation  at  the  shoulder."— 
(Mem.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  3,  p.  53.  400.) 

Mr.  Guthrie  also  states,  that  when  amputation  by 
the  circular  incision  is  attempted  at  the  insertion  of 
the  pectoralis  major,  the  bone  will  generally  protrude 
after  a  few  dressings.  However,  he  entirely  dissents 
firom  Larrey  respecting  the  necessity  of  taking  off  the 
limb  at  the  shoulder,  and  prefers  doing  it  from  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  tuberosities  of 
the  humerus,  as  the  state  of  the  injury  may  require. 
Two  incisions  are  to  commence  one  or  two  finger- 
breadths  below  the  acromion  ;  and  the  inner  one  is  to 
be  extended  directly  across  the  under  side  of  the  limb, 
till  it  meets  the  lower  point  of  the  outer  wound.  Thus 
the  under  part  of  the  arm  is  cut  by  a  circular  incision ; 
the  upper  in  the  same  manner  as  it  sometimes  is  in 
removing  the  limb  at  the  shoulder-joint.  Without 
detaching  the  skin  from  the  muscles  these  are  cut 
through ;  the  sort  parts  are  held  out  of  the  way  of  the 
saw ;  the  bone  is  sawed  ;  the  vessels  secured  ;  and  the 
flaps  brought  together,  so  as  to  form  a  line  from  the 
acromion  downwards. — (Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  337,  «fec.) 
I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  description  of 
cases  referred  to.  either  this  method  or  Sabatier's  ope- 
ration should  be  preferred  to  the  removal  of  the  whole 
limb  at  the  shoulder-joint. 

Dupuytren  sometimes  amputates  at  the  elbow-joint ; 
but  as  the  stump  is  not  more  useful  than  when  the 
operation  is  done  a  little  higher  up,  and  the  wound  is 
frequently  long  in  healmg,  the  method  appears  hardly 
to  merit  a  description. 


AMPUTATION  OF  THE  FORKARM. 

The  wisest  maxim,  with  respect  to  the  place  for 
making  the  nicision,  is  to  cut  off  as  little  of  the  limb 
as  possible.  This  fact  is  perfectly  established,  though 
it  is  true  that  Larrey,  in  consequence  of  his  mode  of 
dressing  the  stump,  has  not  experienced  success  in 
his  amputations  done  in  the  tendinous  part  of  the  fore- 
arm. The  forearm  is  to  be  held  by  two  assistants, 
one  of  whom  is  to  take  hold  of  the  elbow,  the  other  of 
th'.  wrist.  The  tourniquet  is  to  be  applied  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  arm,  and  the  assistant  holding  the  elbow 
should  draw  up  the  integuments,  so  as  to  make  them 
tense.  The  circular  incision  is  then  to  be  made  down 
to  the  fascia ;  from  this  as  much  skin  is  to  be  detached, 
reflected,  and  saved,  as  is  necessary  for  covering  the 
ends  of  the  bones,  and  the  muscles  are  to  be  cut  on  a 
level  with  the  reflected  skin,  the  knife  being  at  the 
same  time  directed  obliquely  upwards.  As  many  of  the 
muscles  are  deeply  situated  between  the  two  bones  ot 
the  forearm,  too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  di- 


viding all  of  them,  with  a  double-edged  knife  inlro 
duced  between  the  radius  and  ulna. 

The  soft  parts  are  to  be  protected  from  the  saw  by 
a  linen  retractor.  It  is  generally  recommended  to  s&vf 
the  two  bones  together,  for  which  purpose  the  fore- 
arm should  be  placed  in  the  utmost  state  of  pronation. 
As  the  radius  at  the  lower  part  of  the  forearm  is 
larger  than  the  ulna,  it  should  perhaps  be  sawed  through 
first,  the  latter  bone,  in  consequence  of  its  connexiou 
with  the  humerus,  being  better  adapted  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  saw.— (Averill's  Op.  Surgery,  p.  124.) 

The  ulnar,  radial,  and  two  interosseous  arteries  are 
those  which  usually  require  a  ligature. 

Graefe  removes  the  forearm  by  making  a  flap  from 
the  flesh  in  front  of  the  limb,  and  then  extending  the 
w-ound  quite  round  the  member. — (Normen  fiir  die  Ab 
losung  grosserer  Gliedm.  p.  138,  &c.  4to.  Berlin,  1812.) 
Mr.  Guthrie  makes  two  fla])s,  one  in  front,  the  other 
on  the  back  of  the  forearm  ;  but,  above  the  middle  of 
this  part  of  the  limb,  he  prefers  the  circular  incision. — 
(On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  373,  374.)  Dr.  Hennen  also 
expresses  his  approbation  of  amputating  the  forearm, 
so  as  to  make  two  semilunar  flaps  (Principles  of 
Military  Surgery,  p.  265,  edit.  2) ;  which  is  the  method 
recommended  and  practised  by  Klein. — (Practische  An- 
sichten bedeutendsten  Operationen,  Heft  1,  p.  45.)  Lis- 
franc  also  operates  in  this  way  at  the  loAver  third  of 
the  ft)rearm.  These  flap-operations  of  the  forearm 
are  rather  proceedings  of  choice  than  of  necessity; 
for  I  have  seen  this  pan  of  the  limb  removed  in  num- 
berless instances  by  the  circular  incision,  and  can 
hardly  remember  a  case  in  which  the  stump  turned 
out  badly.  In  making  the  inner  tlap,  the  radial  and 
ulnar  arteries  must  obviously  be  in  danger  of  being 
wounded  higher  up  than  the  point  where  they  are 
quite  cut  through,  as  Mr.  Guthrie  candidly  acknow- 
ledges ;  an  accident  which  I  think  might  give  rise  to  a 
great  deal  of  trouble. 

With  respect  to  Larrey's  preference  to  amputating 
in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  forearm,  though  the  case 
would  admit  of  the  operation  being  done  much  lower, 
I  need  only  say,  he  would  find  no  reason  for  this 
choice  were  he  to  practise  union  by  the  first  intention 
at  every  opportunity,  as  is  the  custom  in  England. 

The  hand  may  he  amputated  at  the  joint  of  the  wrist 
whenever  the  disease  does  not  extend  too  high,  and  a 
flap  can  be  made  of  the  integuments  of  the  back  of  the 
hand.  Richcrand  thinks  such  an  operation  sometimes 
preferable  to  amputation  above  the  joint.— (Nosogr. 
Chirurg.  t.  4,  p.  506,  edit.  4.)  Lisfranc  saves  the  flap 
from  the  palm.  The  circiunstances  of  the  case  should 
of  course  frequently  determine  the  choice.  The  am- 
putation may  also  be  done  by  the  circular  incision 

AMPUTATION  AT  THE  HIP  JOINT. 

The  verj'  idea  of  this  formidable  operation  for  a  long 
while  checked  the  hand  even  of  the  most  ready  advo- 
cate for  the  use  of  the  amputating  knife,  and  every 
mind  shuddered  at  so  extensive  a  mutilation.    Still,  it 
could  not  be  denied,  that  the  chance  of  saving  life  oc- 
casionally depended  upon  a  submission  to  the  greatest 
temporary  suffering,  and  that,  without  the  most  cruel 
of  sacrifices,  the  preservation  of  the  patient  was  toti  " 
impossible.      Dreadful  as  amputation  at  the  hip 
peared,  both  in  respect  to  the  magnitude  of  the  part  ( 
the  body  to  be  removed,  and  the  extent  of  the  wou 
caused  by  such  removal,  the  desperate  nature  of  some 
cases  at  length  began  to  incline  surgeons  to  view  more 
disi)assionately  a  scheme,  at  wiiich  the  mind  at  fir 
naturally  revolted.     Morand  is  the  earliest  practitiot 
who  made  this  severe  operation  the  subject  of  con 
derable  attention  (Opuscules  de  Chir.  1. 1,  p.  176,  S'v 
1768);  and  in  the  year  1739,  two  essays  on  the  san 
topic  were  communicated  to  the  Royal  Academy 
Surgery  at  Paris,  by  two  of  his  pupils,  Volner  and  ~ 
thod.    In  1743,  Ravaton  wished  to  have  performed  am 
putation  at  the  hip-joint  in  a  case  of  gun-shot  fracture 
of  the  trochanter  major,  and  neck  of  the  thigh-bone, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  opjjosition  of  other  surgeons 
—(Chir.  d'Arm.  p.  323,  d:c.)    In  1748,  tlie  propriety  of 
attempting  the  operation  was  urged  by  I'Alouette. — 
(Disp.  Chir.  Halleri,  t.  5,  p.  265.)    At  length,  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Surgery  at  Paris  thought  the  subject  highly 
deserving  of  farther  investigation,  as  it  appeared  ta 
several  of  its  members,  that  there  were  circumstances 
under  which  its  performance  might  bo  advisable.    In 
the  year  1756,  they  therefore  proposed  the  follovving 
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^nest'on,  ns  tlie  grand  prize  subject :  In  the  case  in 
whicfi  amputation  of  the  hip-joint  sliould  appear  to  be 
the  only  resource  for  saving  the  patient's  life,  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  operation  ought  to  be  practised,  and 
what  would  bo  the  best  way  of  performing  it  ?  No 
satisfactory  memoirs  having  been  presented,  the  same 
bubject  was  proposed  in  1759.  The  approbation  of  the 
Academy  was  now  conferred  on  a  paper  written  by 
Barbet,  in  which  the  propriety  of  amputating  at  the 
hip-joint  was  defended,  and  some  of  the  cases  demand- 
ing the  operation  specified.  If,  for  instance,  a  cannon- 
ball,  or  any  other  violently  contusing  cause,  had  carried 
off  or  crushed  the  thigh,  so  as  to  leave  only  a  few  parts 
to  be  cut  to  make  the  separation  complete,  he  thought 
a  surgeon  ought  not  to  hesitate  about  doing  it.  The 
same  author  conceived  that  a  sphacelus,  extending  to 
the  circumference  of  the  joint,  and  destroying  the 
greatest  part  of  the  surrounding  flesh,  might  also  ren- 
der the  operation  equally  necessary  and  easy. — i,See 
Sabatier,  Mod.  Optratoire,  t.  3,  p.  271,  &c.)  Cases 
were  also  adduced,  where  the  surgeon  completed  the 
separation  of  the  dead  parts  with  a  knife.  However, 
this  cannot  be  considered  as  amputation  at  the  hip- 
joint.  Dividing  a  few  dead  fibres  was  a  thing  of  no 
importance,  in  regard  to  the  likelihood  of  its  creating 
any  bad  symptoms.  The  proceeding,  in  fact,  seems  to 
me  to  have  no  analogy  at  all  to  the  bloody  operation  of 
taking  the  thigh-bone  out  of  the  socket.  It  is  quite  a 
different  thing,  when  the  operator  has  to  cut  through 
parts  which  bleed  profusely,  and  are  endowed  with 
life  and  sensibility. 

In  addition  to  the  memoir  by  Barbet,  tliirty-three 
other  essays  were  offered  to  the  academy,  the  majority 
of  which  were  filled  with  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
operation ;  and,  besides  these  productions,  two  other 
memoirs  were  published  at  Paris,  one  by  Goursaud  in 
1758,  explaining  a  new  method  of  operating,  and  an- 
other by  Moublet  (see  Joum.  de  M^dec.  an  1759),  in 
which,  says  Professor  Thomson,  the  operation  is  very 
ably  considered  in  all  its  different  relations. — (Obs. 
made  in  the  Mil.  Hospitals  in  Belgium,  p.  260—263.) 

Some  of  the  best  surgeons  of  the  last  and  present 
century  condemn  the  proceeding.  The  following  are 
Mr.  Pott's  sentiments :  "  M.  Bilguer  and  M.  Tissot  are 
the  only  people  whom  I  have  met  with  or  heard  of 
In  the  professioujWho  speak  of  an  amputation  in  the  joint 
of  the  hip  as  an  advisable  thing,  or  as  being  preferable  to 
the  same  operation  in  the  thigh."  After  a  quotation  or 
two,  he  continues;  "that  amputation  in  the  joint  of 
the  hip  is  not  an  impracticable  operation  (although  it 
be  a  dreadful  one)  I  very  well  know.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  ever  done  it,  but  I  have  seen  it  done,  and  am 
now  very  sure  I  shall  never  do  it,  unless  it  be  on  u 
dead  body.  The  parallel  which  is  drawn  between  this 
operation  and  that  in  the  shoulder  will  not  hold.  In 
the  latter  it  sometimes  happens,  that  the  caries  is  eon- 
fined  to  the  head  of  the  os  humeri,  and  that  the  scapula 
is  perfectly  sound  and  unaffected.  In  the  case  of  a 
carious  hip-joint,  this  never  is  the  fact ;  the  acetabu- 
lum ischii,  and  parts  about,  are  always  more  or  less 
in  the  same  state,  or  at  least  in  a  distempered  one,  and 
80  indeed  most  frequently  are  the  parts  witliin  the 
pelvis,  <fcc. — (Pott  on  Amputation.)  Here  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  Pott  was  right,  inasmuch  as  the  ope- 
ration is  totally  unjustifiable  in  disease  of  the  hip-joint 
but  wrong  in  not  perceiving,  that,  though  unfit  for  such 
a  case,  it  might  be  proper  for  others.  Callisen  had  dif- 
ficulty in  supposing  any  circumstances  in  which  the 
operation  could  be  undertaken  with  liopes  of  success. 
— (Syst.  Cliir.  Hod.  p.  418,  t.  2,  edit.  1800.)  And  Riche- 
rand  tliinks,  that  unless  the  limb  be  nearly  separated 
b>  ihe  diseawe  or  accident,  a  ))rudent  surgeon  should 
decline  making  the  attempt.— l^Nosogr.  Clur.  t.4,  p.  519, 
edit.  4.) 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  surgerj',  that 
an  operation  which  had  been  invented  in  France,  and 
concerning  which  so  much  had  been  written  in  that 
country,  should^have  been  first  actually  put  in  practice 
in  England.  "  I  have  been  informed  (says  Professor 
Thomson),  that  the  operation  was  performed  in  Lon 
don  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  Thomson,  surgeon  to  the  Lon 
don  Hospitiil,  and  imagine  that  it  umst  have  been  his 
operation  to  which  Mr.  Pott  alludes." — (Obs.  made  in 
the  Mil.  Hospitals  in  Kelgium,  p.  264.)  At  all  events, 
whether  this  was  the  identical  ca.se  which  Mr.  Pott 
saw  or  not,  the  example  referred  to  by  this  distin 
guished  surgeon  is  the  earliest  instance  of  the  opera- 


tion being  actually  performed.  It  was  even  repeated 
in  tliis  country  before  it  was  ever  practised  on  the  con- 
tmcnt,  as  far  as  can  be  made  out  from  the  records  of 
the  profession  ;  for  it  was  performed  by  Mr.  Kerr,  of 
Northampton,  on  a  girl  between  eleven  and  twelve 
years  of  age,  m  a  case  of  diseased  hip ;  a  case  in  which 
I  am  now  completely  satisfied  that  it  ought  never  to 
be  attempted,  for  the  reason  laid  down  by  Mr.  Pott.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Kerr,  after  removing  the  limb,  found  the  ace- 
tabulum, and  all  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  ossa  innomi- 
nata,  carious.  But  the  experiment  was  here  rendered 
still  more  hopeless  by  the  patient  being  consumptive. 
Yet  with  all  these  disadvantages,  the  girl  lived  till  thf: 
eighteenth  day  from  the  operation,  and  after  d;ath  her 
lungs  were  found  to  be  a  complete  mass  of  disease, 
one  of  them  being  totally  reduced  to  matter.— (See 
Duncan's  Med.  Commentaries,  vol.  6,  p.  337,  8vo. 
Lond.  1779.)  Larrey  performed  this  operation  twice 
in  Egypt ;  and  once  while  he  was  serving  with  the 
French  army  on  the  Rhine.  He  was  encouraged  to 
make  these  attempts  to  save  his  patients  by  the  consi- 
deration that  he  had  already  preserved  some  Uves  by 
amputating  either  both  thighs,  both  legs,  or  both  arms, 
or  removing  the  humerus  at  the  "shoulder-joint.  Lar 
rey  has  also  the  true  merit  of  having  first  done  the 
operation  in  the  only  description  of  cases  in  which 
perhaps  (with  the  exception  of  bad  examples  of  ne- 
crosis of  the  higher  part  of  the  femur)  it  ought  ever  to 
be  performed ;  viz.  gun-shot  injuries  of  the  head,  neck, 
and  upper  part  of  the  femur,  with  or  without  injury 
of  the  femoral  artery,  or  where  the  limb  had  been  car 
ried  away  by  a  shell  or  cannon-ball,  too  high  up  to  ad 
mit  of  amputation  in  the  ordinary  manner.  However, 
he  also  regards  as  fit  occasions  for  amputation  at  the 
hip-joint  circum-stances  in  which,  from  gun-shot  vio- 
lence, the  limb  is  seized  or  threatened  with  gangrene 
nearly  up  to  the  hip.—  Mem.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  2,  p.  185.) 

Severe  as  the  operation  is,  I-arrey  contends  that  it  is 
an  act  of  humanity,  if  it  ever  is  the  means  of  saving 
lives  which  are  in  danger,  and  he  argues  that  it  is  jus- 
tifiable by  the  old  maxim  of  Hippocrates,  "  Ad  ex 
tremos  morbos  extrema  remedia."  To  the  chief  objec- 
tions which  have  been  made  to  it,  he  replies,  1st,  That 
the  wound  is  more  alarming  than  dangerous.  The 
Cajsarean  operation  (says  he)  has  been  successfully  per- 
formed on  the  living  female,  and  is  still  recommended 
by  many  practitioners.  L'Aumonier,  principal  surgeon 
of  the  Rouen  Hospital,  has  successfully  removed  a 
scirrhous  ovary  of  considerable  size.  Examples  are 
recorded  of  the  arm  and  scapula  being  torn  away,  and 
the  patients  soon  recovering.  Besides,  the  surgeon 
has  it  in  his  power  to  lessen  the  wound  produced  by 
the  operation.  2dly,  The  dangers  of  hemorrhage  may 
be  obviated  by  the  assistants  temporarily  placing  their 
fingers  on  the  mouths  of  the  cut  vessels,  until  liga- 
tures can  be  applied. 

In  confirmation  of  his  sentiments  concerning  the 
propriety  of  the  operation,  Larrey  adverts  to  a  fact  re- 
ported by  Morand,  where  a  soldier  had  both  his  legs 
amputated  very  high  up,  and  also  both  his  arms  so  near 
the  shoulders  that  he  could  hold  nothing  in  his  armpits. 
Yet,  mutilated  as  he  was,  he  enjoyed  good  health. — 
(Opuscules  de  Chir.  p.  183.)  And  Larrey,  in  his  own 
work  has  recorded  several  instances  in  which  the 
whole  of  a  limb  was  removed,  or  more  than  the  halves 
of  both  the  upper  or  lower  extremities  of  the  same 
subject,  without  any  fatal  constitutional  disturbance. — 
(Mem.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  2,  p.  lS-2— 1^4.)  One  of  his  pa- 
tients above  alluded  to  survived  the  operation  a  week, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  was  carried  olf  by  the  plague ; 
and  the  others  died,  after  being  conveyed,  in  a  very  un 
easy  manner,  during  the  precipitate  march  of  the  army 
— (See  Relation  de  I'Expfdition  de  I'Armee  d'Orient  er 
Egypte,  &;c.  p.  319,  Svo.  Paris,  1803.)  At  ti.e  battle  cf 
Wagram,  Larrey  operated  at  the  hip-joint  on  two  sol 
diers  of  the  imperial  guard,  under  very  unfavourable 
circumstances;  and  the  events  were  fatal  in  a  few 
hours.— (M6m  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  3,  p.  349.) 

liarrey  used  to  operate  as  follows :  he  began  with 
making  an  incision  in  the  track  of  the  inguinal  artery 
in  the  bend  of  the  groin,  and  after  carefully  excluding 
the  nerve,  which  is  more  externally  situated,  he  tied 
this  vessel,  with  the  aid  of  a  senncircular  curved 
needle,  as  closely  as  possible  to  Poupart's  ligament,  ia 
order  that  the  ligature,  which  was  placed  above  lh« 
origin  of  the  circumflex  arteries  and  the  proAmda, 
might    obviate  all   inconvenience  from  the  bleedinf 
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'Which  might  otherwise  happen  from  their  ntimerous 
branches.  This  being  done,  a  straight  knife  was  per- 
pendicularly plunged  between  the  tendons  of  the  mus- 
cles attached  to  the  trochanter  minor  and  the  base  of 
the  neck  of  the  fernui ,  so  as  to  bring  out  its  point  at 
the  back  part  of  the  limb,  or  in  a  diametrically  opposite 
situation  to  its  first  entrance ;  and  now,  by  directing 
the  knife  obliquely  inwards  and  downwards,  a  flap, 
which  was  not  to  be  too  large,  was  made  of  the  soft 
parts  at  the  inner  and  upper  portion  of  the  limb.  This 
flap  was  now  drawn  towards  ihe  scrotum  by  an  as- 
sistant, and  the  articulation  was  brought  into  view. 
The  obturator  artery,  and  some  branches  of  the  pu- 
dendal, wounded  by  making  the  flap,  were  immediately 
tied.  The  thigh  was  now  put  into  the  state  of  abduc- 
tion; the  inner  part  of  the  orbicular  ligament  made 
tense  by  this  position,  was  divided,  and  the  joint 
opened.  The  ligament  um  teres  was  then  cut,  and  the 
bone  dislocated.  The  knife  was  next  brought  to  the 
outside  of  the  great  trochanter,  and  an  external  flap 
formed  of  the  soft  parts,  calculated  to  meet  that  which 
had  been  made  at  the  inside  of  the  limb.  In  proceed- 
ing through  the  operation,  Larrey  secured,  as  soon  as 
they  were  divided,  the  obturator  arteries,  and  several 
branches  of  the  pudendal,  gluteal,  and  ischiatic  arte- 
ries. The  two  flaps  were  brought  together  and  kept  in 
this  position  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  a 
v/oollen  spica  bandage.— (See  Mem.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  2, 
p.  186—188.) 

In  the  Russian  campaign,  Larrey  had  two  more  oppor- 
tunities of  amputating  at  the  hip-joint.  In  the  first  in- 
stance he  operated  upon  a  Russian  at  Witepsk,  whose 
thigh-bone  was  broken  to  pieces  up  to  the  trochanter, 
and  the  soft  parts  of  two-th>rds  of  the  thickness  of  the 
limb  destroyed.  This  man  went  on  as  favourably  as 
possible  until  the  25th  day  from  the  operation,  the 
parts  being  healed  except  at  two  points  where  the  liga- 
tures had  been  brought  out;  but,  unfortunately,  a 
scarcity  of  provisions  now  occurred  from  some  neglect 
or  another ;  and  the  patient  on  the  29th  or  30th  day  fell 
a  victim.  The  second  oi)eration  was  done  on  a  French 
dragoon,  at  the  battle  of  Mozaisk,  who  was  afterward 
seen  perfectly  cured  by  the  surgeon-major  at  Orcha, 
who  received  him  there,  and  made  a  report  of  the  fact 
to  Larrey  by  letter. — (See  Mem.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  4,  p. 
28—50,  51,  8vo.  Paris,  1817.) 

In  J812,  M.  BafTos,  surgeon  to  the  Hdpital  des  En- 
ftms  Malades  at  Paris,  amputated  at  the  hip  nearly  in 
the  manner  of  Larrey,  except  that  he  only  compressed 
the  artery  in  the  groin,  and  did  not  begin  with  tying  it, 
a  method  to  which  Larrey  himself  now  gives  the  pre- 
ference.—  See  Mem  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  4,  p.  434.)  The 
patient  was  a  child  seven  years  old,  and  the  case  a 
diseased  hip.  The  jiatient  got  well  of  the  wound,  but 
died  of  scrofula  three  months  afterward.  The  co- 
tyloid cavity  was  found  full  of  fungous  flesh,  and  the  os 
innominatum  carious.  As  the  latter  state  always  ex- 
ists in  the  diseased  hip-joint,  the  whole  of  the  disease 
does  not  admit  of  removal  by  amputation,  and  conse- 

Suently  the  attempt  ought  never  to  be  made. —  Sec 
oints,  Diseases  of. ; 

The  plan  of  operating  adopted  by  Baflbs  is  considered, 
I  believe,  by  all  surgeons  of  the  present  day,  better  than 
that  formerly  advised  by  Larrey,  inasmuch  as  the  ob- 
jectionable and  unnecessary  preliminary  measure  of 
takhig  up  the  artery  in  the  groin,  instead  of  smiply 
compressing  it  against  the  os  pubis,  was  rejected.  Cut- 
ting down  to  the  artery  as  a  jirecaution  against  he- 
morrhage, is  doing  a  double  operation  and  putting  the 
patient  to  needless  sutreritig :  it  was  the  earliest  me- 
thod, having  been  proposed  by  Volther  and  Puthod. 
Who  was  the  first  projioser  to  press  the  artery  against 
the  OS  pubis,  instead  of  cutting  down  to  the  vessel,  I 
am  not  at  pre.sent  aware  ;  but  I  know  that  it  has  been 
publicly  recommended  by  Mr.  Abernelhy,  in  his  anato 
mical  lectures,  for  the  last  thirty  years ;  it  is  thirty- 
two  years  since  I  began  to  attend  his  courses,  and  in 
the  exhibition  of  this  operation,  by  the  circular  inci- 
sion upon  the  dead  subject,  compression  of  the  artery  in 
the  groin  was  then  advised,  and,  as  I  have  stated,  not 
for  the  first  time.  Lisfranc  is  said  to  complete  ampu- 
tation  at  the  hip-joint  upon  the  dead  subject  in  ten  se-  1 
conds :  the  following  is  his  method,  as  described  by  a  ! 
modern  writer : — The  nates  of  ihe  patient  resting  on  ) 
the  edge  of  the  table,  and  the  limb  being  supported  by  I 
an  assistant,  the  operator  draws  a  line  an  inch  in  length, 
from  'he  anterior  and  superior  spinous  process  of  the  | 


I  ileum,  straight  down  the  thigh.  From  this  point  h« 
I  marks  another  inwards  towards  the  pubes,  of  half  an 
inch,  so  as  to  form  a  right  angle.  On  the  inner  ex- 
I  tremity  of  the  last  he  places  the  point  of  a  long-bladed 
catling,  and  pushes  it  perpendicularly  downwards  till 
it  strikes  against  the  head  of  the  femur.  Then  passing 
I  it  on  the  outer  side  of  the  bone,  he  thrusts  it  onwards 
till  it  i)rotrudes  at  about  an  inch  from  the  margin  of  tne 
anus.  He  now  cuts  outwards,  for  near  an  inch,  in  or- 
der to  clear  the  great  trochanter,  and  forms  the  exter- 
nal flap,  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  by  cutting  down 
ihe  limb  between  the  muscles  and  bone.  The  femoral 
artery,  which  may  now  be  seen,  is  to  be  comjiressed 
between  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  an  assistant,  while 
the  operator  thrusts  the  knife  in  and  out  at  the  same 
points  as  before ;  but  carrying  it  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  head  of  the  bone,  he  forms  a  smaller  flap  on  that 
side  of  the  extremity.  He  then,  with  the  point  of  his 
knife,  cuts  through  the  capsular  ligament,  dislocates 
the  bone,  and  removes  the  limb  by  dividing  the  round 
ligament,  &c. — (See  Averill's  Operative  Surgery,  Lond. 
1823,  p.  15S,  &c. ;  also  Maingault,  Mf'd.  Op  ratoire,  fol. 
Paris,  1822.)  It  is  obvious  (says  Mr  Syme  ,  that  as 
long  as  the  surgeon  merely  cuts  downwards,  and  keeps 
close  by  the  bone,  he  will  not  injure  the  femoral  arteiy, 
which  cannot  be  divided  till  the  knife  is  carried  out- 
wards. This  is  one  great  excellence  referred  by  Lis- 
franc to  his  operation  ;  for  before  the  surgeon  cuts  the 
artery,  the  assistant  can  introduce  liis  fingers  into  the 
wound  and  compress  the  vessel. 

The  disarticulation  is  accomplished  as  follows  :  the 
surgeon,  seizing  the  Umb  with  his  left  hand,  while  the 
assistant  holds  aside  the  I'ups,  makes  a  cut  half  round 
margin  of  the  acetabulurn  at  its  fore  part.  The  limb 
is  then  put  in  the  posture  of  abduction,  the  bone  starts 
from  its  socket,  the  knife  is  carried  round  its  head,  and 
the  triangular  and  what  remains  of  the  capsular  liga 
ment  are  divided. — (See  Ed.  Med.  Surg.  Joum.  No.  78, 
p.  41.) 

A  very  similar  method  of  operating  was  followed  by 
Professor  Von  Walther. — (See  Graefe  and  Walther's 
Joum.  Also  Anderson's  Quarterly  Journ.  vol.  1,  p. 
630.) 

This  method  was  preferred  by  Mr.  Syme  in  the  very 
interesting  case  in  which  he  lately  amputated  at  the 
hip-joint  for  an  extensive  necrosis  of  the  femur,  where 
the  neck  of  the  bone  was  itself  diseased.  Unfortu- 
nately, when  the  wound  was  nearly  healed,  the  pa- 
tient became  dropsical,  and  died  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  week  from  the  period  when  his  limb  was  taken 
oflT.—  Op.  cit.  p.  25.) 

Langenbeck  begins  the  first  incision  on  the  outside 
of  the  femoral  artery,  and  forms  the  external  flap  by 
extending  the  wound  towards  Ihe  tuberosity  of  the  is- 
chium. The  knee  is  then  inclined  inwards,  and  the 
head  of  the  femur  dislocated,  after  which  the  knife  is 
carried  to  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  and  the  inner  flap 
made. — !.Bibl.  fiir  die  Chir.  b.  4,  s.  512.) 

When  sen'ing  with  the  army  in  Holland  in  1814, 1 
assisted  the  late  Ur.  Cole  in  the  jierformance  of  this 
operation.  The  plan  adopted  by  him  is  the  same  as 
that  which  has  been  taught  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  in  his 
lectures,  for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  flow  of  blood 
through  the  femoral  artery  was  stopped  by  compress- 
ing the  vessel  in  the  groin  with  the  handle  of  a  key 
covered  with  lint.  The  thfgh  was  then  amputateil  as 
high  as  possible,  close  below  the  trochanters.  The  fe- 
moral artery  was  immediately  secured,  and  afterward 
every  other  vessel  re(iuiriiig  ligature.  An  incision  was 
now'made  directly  on  the  acetabulum,  and  the  head  of 
the  bone  removed  with  the  utmost  facility  and  expedi 
tion.  The  patient  lost  even  less  blood  than  in  an  ordi 
nary  amputation,  and  the  wound  admitted  of  being 
brought  together  with  adhesive  plaster  in  the  best 
manner  possible,  so  as  lo  represent  a  transverse  line 
I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  the  patient  lived  only  till  the 
following  day.  In  one  dreadful  case  of  fracture  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  femur  by  a  grape-shot,  where  the 
operation  had  been  delayed  too  long,  the  whole  limb 
being  inundated  with  matter,  and  the  upper  end  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  bone  projecting  through  Ihe  flesh 
backwards,  I  ventured  to  perlbrm  the  same  operation 
at  Oudenhosch  in  Holland,  a  fewdays  after  the  assault 
on  Bergen-op-Zooin ;  and  here  happened  what  must 
often  occur;  immediately  the  sort  parts  had  been  di- 
vided, as  the  bone  was  broken  to  pieces,  the  limb  came 
off,  leaving  the  t\e?A  of  the  bom ,  the  trochanters,  and 
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a  small  pierg  below  iJieiu  projerlliiij.  Had  not  the 
man  appeared  in  a  very  bud  way  by  the  time  the  ves- 
aols  ha(i  been  secured,  I  should  now  have  removed  the 
liead  of  the  bone ;  but  the  shock  of  th<.  oiwration  was 
such,  that  he  survived  it  but  a  few  ndnutes,  though 
scarcely  any  blood  was  lost.  The  mode  of  operating 
by  the  circular  incision  is  preferred  by  (Jraefe,  who 
unknowingly  considers  it  as  a  new  method. —  Normcn 
ftir  die  Abl.  griisserer  Gliedm.  p.  118.  j  It  has  also 
been  proposed  by  Mr.  Veitch.  with  the  modification  of 
leaving  an  inch  or  two  of  the  bone  projecting,  which  is 
done  withru  giving  any  additional  pain,  by  di-ssecting 
off  the  soft  J  arts  below  the  lirst  incisions  down  to  the 
bone.  This  projecting  piece  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
Jever,  with  which  the  head  of  the  bone  is  to  be  got  out 
of  the  acetabulum.—  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.vol. 
3,  p.  129.)  Ingenious  as  this  suggestion  may  be,  I  do  not 
regard  it  as  an  important  practical  improvement ;  Lst, 
because  in  almost  all  cases,  where  the  operation  is  ne- 
cessary, the  bone  is  .so  fractured  that  its  division  is  al- 
ready made  by  the  injury ;  2dly,  because  the  Hcheme 
is  unnecessary ;  for,  in  Dr.  Cole's  case,  where  I  as- 
sisted, the  head  of  the  femur  was  removed  ft-om  the 
acetabulum  with  the  utmost  facility  by  merely  making 
an  incision  over  that  cavity,  cutting  the  ligaments,  and 
availing  ourselves  of  the  small  piece  of  bone  accident- 
ally projecting.  In  fact,  in  all  gun-shot  injuries,  requir- 
ing this  operation,  excepting  a  few  instances  of  spread- 
ing gangrene  from  wounds,  the  bone  is  usually  broken 
too  high  for  Mr.  Veitch'.s  method  to  be  practicable. 
With  the  same  view  of  facilitating  the  exit  of  the 
head  of  the  bone  from  the  acetabulum,  Graefe  (p.  123) 
recommends  dividing  the  transverse  ligament  which 
completes  the  brim  of  the  anterior  and  inferior  side  of 
the  socket.  From  my  having  once  seen  one  of  the 
first  anatomists  in  London,  with  a  powerful  young  as- 
sistant, and  the  whole  length  of  the  unbroken  femur 
for  a  lever,  baffled  for  nearly  half  an  hour  before  he 
lould  dislocate  the  head  of  the  bone,  I  suppose  Graefe's 
maxim  worth  recollecting. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  connnenced  his  operation  by  mak- 
ing an  incisicn  just  below  Toupart's  ligament,  a  little 
on  the  outside  of  the  femoral  artery.  The  wound  was 
then  carried  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards  to  ihe 
back  of  the  thigh,  about  one-third  of  the  way  down 
it,  from  which  point  the  knife  was  carried  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  obliquely  upwards  and  inwards  to  meet 
Jf  first  incision,  so  as  to  form  an  elliptical  curve.  The 
femoral  artery,  being  now  divided,  was  immediately 
tied.  The  muscles  were  next  cut  through,  another  ar- 
tery secured,  and  the  bone  taken  out  of  its  socket. 
Only  about  twelve  ounces  of  blood  were  lost. — (See 
Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  95,  A-c  ) 

The  following  metho<l  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Scont- 
teteri.  The  patient  is  to  lie  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body  to  that  on  which  the  operation  is  to  be  done.  The 
inguinal  artery  is  to  be  compressed.  The  surgeon, 
standing  behind  the  limb,  is  to  put  the  thumb  or  fore- 
finger of  his  left  hand  on  the  great  trochanter.  With 
the  right  he  introduces  the  point  of  the  knife  perpendi- 
cularly over  this  process,  and  then  depressing  the  han- 
dle, extends  the  incision  forwards  and  inwards  four  fin- 
ger-breadths below  the  groin.  He  then  carries  the 
knife  round  the  limb,  cutting  as  deeply  as  possible,  and 
bringing  the  knife  at  length  up  to  the  point  from  which 
the  wound  commenced.  All  the  muscular  fibres  are 
rarely  divided  by  this  first  incision,  and  hence  the 
knife  must  generally  be  applied  again,  ere  this  first 
stage  of  the  oi)eration  can  be  completed. 

For  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the  capsule,  the  sides 
of  the  wound  must  be  kept  apart,  and  any  muscular 
fibres  not  yet  cut,  be  divided.  As  soon  as  it  is  per- 
ceived, it  is  to  be  cut  through  perpendicularly  on  the 
head  of  the  femur.  The  limb  is  now  to  be  somewhat 
depressed,  and  foot  turned  outwards,  whereby  the  head 
of  the  bone  is  forced  nearly  out  of  its  socket,  and  quits 
it  completely  a.s  soon  as  the  round  ligament  is  cut, 
which  is  the  only  part  by  wlrich  it  is  confined.  The 
operator  then  raises  the  thigh-bone,  so  as  to  make  its 
head  project,  after  which  he  cuts  the  rest  of  the  cap- 
sule and  muscular  fibres,  and  completes  the  separation 
of  the  limb.  When  the  operation  is  on  the  left  side, 
the  surgeon  stands  in  front  of  the  limb. — (See  Scout- 
tcten,  Methode  Ovalaire,  ou  Nouvelle  Mcthode  pour 
amputer  dans  les  Articulations,  Paris,  1827,  4to.) 

The  variety  in  the  mode  of  operating  is  now  very 
considerable.    Were  J  to  ofier  a  particular  description 


I  of  every  method,  my  limits  would  be  greatly  exceeded 
It  may  suffice,  therefore,  to  refer  to  Graefe's  Journal 
for  an  account  of  the  plan  which  he  adopted  on  the 
hvmg  subject ;  and  though  the  case  bad  not  a  fortunate 
result,  the  operation  itself  was  very  skilfully  per- 
formed. ^  ^   ^ 

Several  cases  are  now  recorded,  in  which  amputa- 
tion at  the  hip-jomt  proved  successful.  The  first  was 
that  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Brownrigg,  surgeon  to  the 
forces,  on  the  twelfth  of  December,  1812.  The  upper 
part  of  the  thigh-bone  had  been  broken  by  a  gun-shot 
near  Merida,  in  Spain,  the  29th  of  December,  1811. 
Some  time  ago,  the  man  was  living  at  Spalding,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, ui  perfect  health. 

The  second  successful  operation  was  that  performed 
by  Larrey,  at  Witcpsk. 

The  third  was  done  by  Mr.  Guthrie  in  the  Ncthe?' 
lands  on  a  French  prisoner  of  war,  who  completely  re- 
covered. The  fourth  is  the  example  in  which  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  amputated  at  the  liip  oii  account  of  a 
di.seasc  of  the  higher  part  of  the  femur.  As  the  pa- 
tient had  formerly  sufi'ercd  amputation  of  the  thigh,  it 
was  certainly  not  the  sudden  removal  of  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  him ;  but  I  cannot  presume  to  say,  what  differ- 
ence in  the  chances  of  success,  and  whether  any 
would  be  connected  with  the  circumstance. 

In  June,  1824,  amputation  at  the  hip  was  done  by 
Professor  Delpech,  of  Montiiellier,  on  account  of  a  ne- 
crosis of  the  femur,  and  the  patient  was  completely 
well  in  the  following  September.— (See  Revue  Modi- 
cale.)  The  operation  was  also  performed  by  Dr.  Mott, 
of  New- York,  on  the  7th  of  October,  1824,  and  the 
whole  of  the  wound  had  healed  by  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber. This  case  was  a  bad  fracture  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  femur,  followed  by  abscesses  and  disease  of  the 
bone. — (See  Philadelphia  Journal,  No.  9,  vol.  5,  New 
Series.)  The  patient's  age  was  favourable,  as  he 
was  a  boy  of  only  ten  years  of  age.  At  this  period  oi 
life,  the  chances  of  success  will  always  be  greater  than 
in  adults,  not  only  in  consequence  of  the  remedial  ijower 
of  nature  being  then  particularly  great,  but  on  accoimt 
of  the  smaller  dimensions  of  the  wound  necessary  for 
the  purpo.ses  of  the  operation. 

[The  following  details  of  this  case  may  prove  service- 
able to  the  profession,  by  showing  that  the  operation 
may  be  advantageously  attempted  in  a  patient  who 
would  otherwifse  have  speedily  sunk  under  his  disease. 
It  is  moreover  interesting  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  the  fifth  in.stance  in  which  it  was  ever  successfully 
performed,  and  the  first  amputation  at  the  hip-joint  in 
this  country. 

"  George  Byles,  a  healthy  boy,  ten  years  old,  broke 
his  thigh  about  two-thirds  of  its  length  from  the  hip- 
joint  ;  two  days  after,  splints  and  bandages  were  firmly 
land  injudiciously)  applied,  which  produced  great 
distress,  and  were  removed  at  the  instigation  of  the 
boj'.  Physick's  modification  of  Dcsault's  splint  was 
prepared  by  the  physician  then  called  in,  who  pointed 
out  to  the  father,  previous  to  its  application,  a  project- 
ing point  on  the  outside  of  the  thigh,  which  was  the 
extremity  of  the  superior  fragment,  which  by  the  im- 
proper pressure  was  nearly  forced  through  the  integii 
ments.  The  bone  being  properly  coaptated,  the  long 
splint  was  then  applied. 

About  three  weeks  subsequent  to  this  period  another 
physician  was  called  in,  who  recommended  the  em- 
ployment of  the  inclined  plane,  which  was  adopted, 
the  boards  forming  it  having  pegs  at  the  side.  The 
boy  stated  that  during  his  confinement  to  this  inclined 
plane  for  several  weeks,  he  had  in  tossing  restlessly 
about,  injured  the  thigh  on  the  inside  just  above  the 
condyle,  which  produced  a  sinuous  opening  leiding  t© 
the  fractured  bone.  It  is  most  probable,  however,  tiiat 
the  sinus  was  formed  and  pointing  when  it  was  struck 
against  the  peg  and  opened. 

.  He  was  brought  into  the  city  of  New-York  on  the 
7th  of  September,  1824,  at  which  time  we  first  saw  him 
His  countenance  was  expressive  of  much  anguish 
with  a  white  tongue  and  feeble  pulse ;  his  right  limb 
was  much  enlarged  on  the  outside,  resembling  a  caso 
of  spina  ventosa.  To  the  touch  it  was  hard  and  irrcgu 
lar,  was  exceedingly  tender,  and  when  pres.sed  gave 
excruciating  pain.  The  sv.'eiliiig  extended  to  the  great 
trochanter,  gradually  diminishing  towards  the  top  of 
the  thigh.  Opposite  to  the  greatest  enlargement  was  a 
sinus,  discharging  a  thin  sanious  fluid,  leading  to  the 
middle  of  the  tliigh  bone,  which  was  perfectly  cariou* 
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During  two  wceVs  succeed'ng  his  arrival  in  the  city, 
medicines  were  administered  with  a  view  of  allaying 
jrriiaiion,  and  h  .parting  tone  to  the  system,  but  hectic 
and  night  swes  s,  notwithstanding,  supervened.  As 
■ulcerations  began  to  occur  by  the  side  of  the  lihia,  and 
all  the  symptoms  became  worse,  it  was  resolved  to 
amputate  at  the  hip-joint  as  the  only  chance  of  saving 
tie  life  of  the  patient. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  18-24,  the  patient,  after  having 
passed  a  comfortable  night,  was  placed  upon  the  table 
jn  order  to  be  operated  on.  An  incision  was  made 
over  the  femoral  artery  as  it  emerges  from  under  the 
femoral  arch,  and  the  vessel  secured  by  ligature. 
While  feeling  on  the  outside  of  the  artery  for  the  lesser 
trochanter,  the  pulsation  of  a  vessel  apparently  but 
little  smaller  than  the  femoral  artery  immediately  be- 
low the  ligature,  convinced  us  that  in  this  case  the 
profunda  temoris  was  given  off  above  the  femoral  arch, 
as  we  occasionally  find  it.    This  vessel  was  taken  up. 

Lisfranc's  knife  was  then  introduced  between  the 
artery  and  bone,  and  carried  through  close  by  the  neck 
of  the  femur  towards  the  tuber  ischii,  thus  forming  the 
inner  flap.  The  external  flap  was  formed  by  cutting 
from  without  inwards.  The  hemorrhage  from  the  veins 
and  small  arteries  was  considerable  when  the  incisions 
were  made,  and  numerous  vessels  were  taken  up :  but 
comparatively  little  blood  was  lost  during  the  opera- 
tion, and  the  patient  was  put  to  bed  shortly  alter  it 
was  completed.  After  the  inner  flap  was  cut,  some  of 
the  surgical  attendants,  examining  the  lesser  troclianter, 

fironounced  that  the  head  of  the  bone  was  not  diseased. 
n  order  to  satisfy  the  doubts  expressed,  the  bone  was 
sawed  through  the  lesser  trochanter,  when  it  wa.s 
found  to  be  of  the  consistence  of  cheese,  being  denuded 
of  periosteum  on  the  outer  side  up  towards  the  joint, 
and  requiring  to  be  removed,  which  was  afterward 
done,  as  originally  contemplated. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  enter  into  the  detail 
of  symptoms  and  treatment  subsequent  to  the  opera- 
lion,  as  nothing  occurred  worthy  of  note,  except  various 
degrees  of  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  whole  system, 
previous  to  the  coming  away  of  the  ligatures.  The 
treatment  consisted  in  regulating  the  diet,  and  admi- 
nistering anodyne  and  tonic  medicines  according  to 
circumstances. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  eight  days  from  the  ojjera- 
tion,  two-thirds  of  the  stump  was  healed  by  the  first 
intention.  Between  the  17th  and  31st  of  October,  all 
the  ligatures,  seventeen  in  number,  were  removed  ; 
and  by  the  20th  of  November  the  whole  stump  was 
effectually  healed,  and  the  boy  had  become  fat  and 
lusty.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  limb  might 
liave  been  saved  without  difficulty,  had  the  proper 
treatment  been  instituted  when  the  accident  occurred. 
When  it  came  under  our  charge,  nothing  short  of  the 
operation  above  related  could  have  saved  this  boy's 
\i(e."—Rccsr.] 

Another  successful  amputation  at  the  hip  was  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Orten  :  the  disease  commenced  in  the 
knee ;  but  terminated  in  extensive  disease  of  the  thigh- 
l)one,  large  abscesses,  and  dislocation  of  the  knee,  the 
leg  being  fixed  in  the  bent  position,  and  drawn  under 
the  thigh.— {Sec  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  13,  p.  605.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  failures  of  this  operation  are 
numerous,  though  undertaken  by  surgeons  of  reputa- 
tion and  ability.  Mr.  Guthrie,  Dr.  Emery,  Mr.  Brown- 
rigg,  Baron  Larrey,  Walther,  Graefe,  Mr.  Brodie,  Mr. 
Oarmichael  (Trans,  of  the  Assoc.  Physicians,  vol.  3), 
Drs.  Blick  and  Cole,  and  many  other  military  practi- 
tioners, have  had  opportunities  of  ar.iputating  at  the 
hip  without  success. 

A  calculation  has  been  made,  that  out  of  twenty  ex- 
amples of  hip-joint  amputation,  six  have  had  a  favour- 
able termination.— .Clielius,  Handb.  der  Chir.  b.  2,  p. 
763.)  According  to  my  computations,  this  account  is 
rather  too  favourable. 

No  one  can  expect,  however,  this  operation  not  to 
fail  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  at- 
tempted; this  mu.st  always  happen,  let  it  be  done  in 
the  most  skilful  manner  possible.  Yet,  as  there  are 
unquestionably  some  descriptions  of  injury,  where 
life  must  be  inevitably  lost,  if  this  pn>ceeding  be  re- 
jected, and  experience  proves  that  it  sometimes  an- 
swers, an  important  consideration  is.  vvhat  cases  are 
jnost  proper  for  it  7  Here  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion 
with  Professor  Thomson,  that  the  examples,  in  which 
it  is  particularly  called  (or,  and  where  no  delay  should 


be  suffered,  are  those  in  which  the  head  or  neck  oft! 
thigh-bone  has  been  fractured  by  a  musket-ball,  graf 
shot,  or  small  piece  of  shell.  Eight  or  ten  such  < 
where  amputation  ought  to  have  been  done  in  the  fir 
instance,  were  brought  in  wagons  several  days  afl 
the  assault  on  Bergen-op-Zoom,  into  the  hospital 
perintended  by  myself  at  Oudenbosch,  and  not  one  i 
these  patients  lived  ten  days  after  their  removal, 
the  whole  course  of  my  professional  life,  1  have  nev^ 
elsewhere  witnessed  so  much  suffering,  or  suppuratic 
in  such  profusion.  From  each  limb,  I  should  guea 
that  at  least  three  or  four  pints  of  matter  were  di^ 
charged  daily.  Had  amputation  at  the  hip  been 
formed  at  first,  some  of  these  patients  might  possibl; 
have  been  saved ;  at  all  events,  I  am  certain  that  " 
was  their  only  chance 

Larrey,  as  I  have  stated,  thinks  the  operation  pr 
per,  where  the  thigh  has  been  shot  off  high  up, 
where  the  femur  and  soft  parts  near  the  hip  have  ' 
broken,  and  extensively  lacerated  by  a  cannon-ball 
pieces  of  shell.    Here  the  operation  (though  perha]^ 
the  only  chance)  must  almost  always  fail,  because, 
Professor  Thomson  observes,  these  injuries  occasifl 
a  shock  to  the  constitution,  of  which  the  patient  most 
sinks  either  immediately,  or  in  a  few  hours.— (Ol 
made  in  the  Mil.  Hosp.  in  Belgium,  p.  274.) 
truth  of  this  observation  I  saw  exemplified  at  Mer 
ham,  near  Antwerp,  at  the  bombardment  of  the  Fren< 
fleet  in  that  port ;  a  shell  burst  between  the  thighs 
one  of  the  guards  ;  tore  and  lacerated  two-thirds 
the  thickness  of  the  upper  part  of  the  right  thiglj 
broke  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium ;  lacerate 
the  perinaeum  and  scrotum ;  and  fractured  the  highi 
part  of  the  femur.    There  was  no  hemorrhage  of  co 
sequence;  but  the  exposed  lacerated  surface  of 
soft  parts  was  immense,  and  the  unfortunate  soldi« 
who  lay  with  his  hairs  standing  erect,  and  bereft  of  I 
intellectual  faculties,  sunk  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  < 
an  hour  into  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  was  quite 
dead  in  twenty  minutes.    However,  there  are  nume- 
rous cases  in  which  the  patients,  after  dreadful  injuries 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  are  less  depressed  and 
overcome,  and  live  several  weeks;  facts  clearly  prov- 
ing that  the  operation  ought  to  be  attemptcvl.    Many 
instances  of  this  kind  are  related  by  Mr.  Guthrie. — 
(On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  134,  &c.)    Bad  and  incura- 
ble disease  of  the  upper  part  of  the  femur  (not  the 
scrofulous  hip,  nor  any  other  example  m  which  th« 
pelvis  is  affected)  may  also  require  the  performance  of 
amputation  at  the  hip-joint,  as  was  recently  illustrated 
in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Syme,  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  that 
of  Sir  Astley  Cooper.    The  case  in  which  Mr.  Car- 
michael  amputated  at  the  hip,  was  what  is  termed  an 
osteosarcoma ;  the  patient,  a  girl  19  years  of  age,  died 
on  the  fifth  day— (See  Trans,  of  the  King's  and  Queen's 
College  of  Physicians,  Ireland,  vol.  2,  p.  357,  «kc.,  and 
vol.  3,  p.  158.)     Dr.  Mott's  case,  already  referred  to, 
was  one  of  fracture  of  the  upper  part  of  the  femur, 
ending  in  disease  of  the  bone  and  extensive  abscesses. 
The  disease,  for  which  Delpech  operated,  was  necrosis 
of  the  thigh-bone.    The  propriety  of  the  operation  in 
desperate  cases  is  now  perfectly  established. 

AMPUTATION    AT    THE    SHOVI.UER-JOINT. 

II.  F.  Le  Dran  performed  the  first  operation  of  tliis 
kind,  of  which  the  particulars  are  recorded.  It  was 
in  a  case  of  caries  and  exostosis,  reaching  from  the 
middle  to  the  neck  of  the  humerus.  Le  Dran  began 
with  rendering  himself  master  of  the  bleeding,  for 
which  purpose  he  introduced  a  straight  needle  and  a 
strong  ligature  under  the  artery.  This  was  passed 
from  the  front  to  the  back  part  of  the  arm  as  closely  ta 
the  axilla  and  bone  as  possible.  The  ligature  then,  in- 
cluding the  vessels,  the  flesh  surrounding  them,  and 
the  skin  covering  them,  was  tightened  over  a  comprew. 
Le  Dran,  with  a  straight  narrow  knife,  then  made  a 
transverse  incision  through  the  skin  and  deltoid  muscle 
down  to  the  joint,  and  through  the  ligament  surround- 
ing the  head  of  the  humerus.  An  assistant  now  raised 
the  arm  and  dislocated  the  head  of  the  bone  from  the 
cavity  of  the  scapula.  This  allowed  the  knife  to  be 
passed  with  ease  between  the  bone  and  the  flesh.  I.e 
Dran  then  carried  the  knife  downwards,  keepinj  Aa 
edge  always  somewhat  inclined  towards  the  bone.  In 
this  manner  he  gradually  cut  tnrough  all  the  parts,  as 
far  as  a  little  below  the  ligature.  As  there  was  a  large 
J  flap,  Le  Dran  made  a  second  ligature  with  a  curved 
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aeeale,'wliich  ligature  included  a  great  deal  of  flesh,  the 
Ndundant  portion  of  which  was  cut  off  together  witli 
the  first  ligature,  which  had  become  useless.  The 
curff  was  completed  in  about  ten  weeks.— ..Obs.  de 
Chir.  t.  1,  p.  ?15,  Paris,  1731  ;  and  Traito  de  Optir.  p. 
365.)  Le  Dran  (the  son),  who  published  this  rnemo- 
fable  case,  does  not  state  that  the  operation  was  a  new 
one,  and  it  appears  from  the  Recherchcs  Critiques  siir 
I'Origine,  &c.  de  la  Chirurgie  en  France,  and  from  La 
Faye's  notes  on  Dionis,  that  it  had  been  previously 
practised  by  Morand,  the  father. 

Garengeot  thought  that  the  ligature  might  be  applied 
by  means  of  a  curved  needle,  with  sharp  edges ;  and  in 
order  to  lessen  the  \vound,  he  directs  the  incision  to 
begin  two  or  three  finger-breaths  below  the  acromion, 
across  the  deltoid  muscle,  so  as  to  form  one  flap ;  then 
a  lower  one  was  made  in  the  axilla ;  and  after  the  se- 
cond ligature  had  been  ai)plied,  the  two  flaps  were 
brought  into  contact. — (Traite  dcs  Oper.  dc  Chir.  t.  3, 
p,  350;  M>im.  de  Acad,  de  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  201.) 

La  Faye  extended  the  improvements  farther.  After 
placing  the  patient  in  a  chair,  and  bringing  the  arm 
in  a  horizontal  position,  he  made,  with  a  common  bis- 
toury, a  transverse  incision  into  the  deltoid  muscle 
down  to  the  bone,  four  finger-breadths  below  the  acro- 
mion. Two  other  incisions,  one  in  front,  the  other  be- 
hind, descended  perpendicularly  to  this  first,  and  made 
a  large  flap  of  the  figure  of  a  trapezium,  which  was  de- 
tached and  turned  up  towards  the  top  of  the  shoulder. 
The  two  heads  of  the  biceps,  the  tendons  of  the  supra- 
gpinatus,  infra-spinatus,  teres  minor  and  subscapularis, 
and  the  capsular  ligament,  were  next  divided.  Now 
when  the  assistant  who  held  the  lower  part  of  the  limb 
made  the  bone  describe  the  motion  of  a  lever  upwards, 
the  head  of  the  bone  was  easily  dislocated.  La  Faye 
next  carried  his  incision  downwards,  along  the  inner 
part  of  the  arm,  until  he  was  able  to  feel  the  vessels, 
which  he  tied  as  near  the  axilla  as  possible.  The  se- 
paration of  the  limb  was  then  completed  a  finger's- 
breadth  below  the  ligature.  The  flap  was  then  brought 
down  over  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  the  wound  dressed, 
— (See  Nouvelle  Methode  pour  faire  rOps^ration  de 
I'Amputation  dans  I' Articulation  du  Bras  avec  I'Omo- 
plate,  par  M.  La  Faye,  in  Mem  dc  I'Acad.  dc  Chirurgie, 
torn.  5,  p.  195,  edit,  in  12mo.)  With  respect  to  La  Faye, 
it  is  curious  to  remark  a  coincidence  between  him  and 
Larrey :  the  latter,  though  generally  averse  to  the  at- 
tempt of  uniting  stumps  by  the  first  intention,  is  an 
advocate  for  this  practice  alter  hip-joint  amputations ; 
so  La  Faye,  who  was  fearful  of  laying  down  the  flap 
after  amputation  of  the  leg,  had  no  such  apprehension 
at  the  shoulder.  f 

La  Faye's  method  is  yet  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
approved  where  the  state  of  the  soft  parts  will  admit 
of  it.  But  it  is  absurd  to  think  of  applying  any  one 
plan  to  all  the  various  states  in  which  the  injured 
or  diseased  limb  may  present  itself.  It  is  advised  by  | 
Larrey  himself,  when  a  wound  extends  through  the 
upper  part  of  the  arm,  breaking  the  bone,  and  injuring 
the  soft  parts.  Here,  says  he,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  form  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  flap,  for  the  soft  parts 
in  these  sil nations  have  been  destroyed.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  the  deltoid  is  shot  away,  La  Faye's  plan 
is  inadmissible. — (MC-m.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  2,  p.  167.) 

The  advantages  of  La  Faye's  plan  are  obvious.  As 
only  one  ligature  was  applied,  the  patient  was  saved  a 
great  deal  of  pain ;  the  flap  connected  with  the  acro- 
mion was  capable  of  covering  the  whole  surface  or  the 
wound,  and  was  more  easily  applied  and  kept  on  the 
stump  than  the  lowermost  of  the  two  flaps  which  Ga- 
rengeot recommended;  and  the  discharge  found  a  ready 
outlet  downwards. 

Mr  S.  Sharp  recommended  the  following  plan :  •'  The 
patient's  arm  being  held  horizontally,  make  an  incision 
through  the  membrana  adi|>osa,  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  shoulder  across  the  pectoral  muscle  down  to  the 
armpit ;  then  turning  the  kiiifi;  with  its  edge  upwards, 
divide  that  muscle  and  part  of  the  deltoid;  all  which 
may  be  done  without  danger  of  wounding  the  great 
Vessels,  which  will  become  exposed  by  these  openings. 
If  they  be  not,  cut  still  more  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  and 
tarry  the  arm  backwards.  Then,  with  a  strong  ligature, 
having  tied  the  artery  and  vein,  pursue  the  circular  in- 
cision through  the  joint,  and  carefully  divide  the  vcs- 
■ela  at  a  considerable  di><lancc  below  the  ligature ,  the 
other  small  vessels  are  to  be  stopped,  as  in  other  cases. 
''  In  doing  this  operation,  regard  should  be  had  to  the 


saving  as  much  skin  as  possible,  and  to  the  situation 
of  the  processus  acromion,  which,  projecting  consider- 
ably beyond  the  joint,  an  unwary  operator  would  bo 
apt  to  cut  upon."— (Operations  of  Surgery.) 

Bromfield  used  to  press  the  artery  against  tne  first  rib 
Ills  mcision  began  on  the  inside  of  the  arm,  by  the  edge 
of  the  deltoid  muscle,  as  high  up  as  where  the  pectoralis 
goes  over  the  axilla  to  its  insertion  into  the  humerus. 
Cutting  through  the  integuments  and  muscles,  he  con- 
tinued his  incision  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards, 
as  far  as  a  little  below  the  termination  of  the  deltoid 
muscle.  Then  carrying  on  the  incision  transversely 
for  a  small  space  in  a  semicircular  direction,  the  wound 
was  next  extended  to  the  external  part  of  the  arm.  as 
high  up  as  the  fold  of  the  integuments  in  the  axiila. 
The  flap  thus  shaped,  when  raised  from  the  humerus, 
was  intended  to  fill  up  the  axilla,  after  the  removal  of 
the  limb.  Bromfield's  next  incision  began  at  the  acro- 
mion, and  being  carried  through  the  skin  and  deltoid 
down  to  the  bone,  terminated  in  the  semicircular  inci 
sion  above  described,  and  it  was  so  guided  that  it  left  the 
outer  portion  of  the  divided  flap  larger  than  the  inner 
one.  Bromfield  then  passed  his  knife  under  the  lower 
edge  of  the  internal  half  flap,  and  dissected  it  up  as 
high  as  possible.  The  tendon  of  the  pectoral  musclo 
was  thus  exposed,  under  which  he  now  passed  his  left 
fore-finger,  which  served  as  a  conductor  to  a  probe- 
pointed  curved  bistoury.  With  this  he  now  divided  the 
attachment  of  that  muscle  to  the  humerus.  If  the  ves- 
sels were  not  now  sufficiently  brought  into  view,  he 
cut  through  the  outer  head  of  the  biceps,  and  tied  them 
(artery  and  vein)  each  with  two  strong  ligatures  about 
half  an  inch  apart.  The  vessels  were  then  cut  through 
in  the  interspace,  and  the  nen^e  was  divided  much 
higher  than  the  artery.  The  external  flap  was  now 
raised  sufficiently  to  expose  the  joint ;  and  the  muscles 
and  capsular  ligament  having  been  cut  through  in  the 
superior  and  lateral  parts,  the  humerus  slipped  out  of 
the  glenoid  cavity  immediately  the  arm  was  carried  a 
little  backwards.  Lastly,  the  hgatures  and  vessels  being 
held  out  of  the  way,  the  soft  parts  towards  the  axilla 
were  divided  in  a  semicircular  direction.— (Chir.  Obs 
and  Cases,  vol.  1,  p.  249—252,  8vo.  London,  1773.; 
The  unnecessary  tediousness  and,  I  may  add,  severity 
of  Bromfield's  method  have  long  withdrawn  from  it 
the  approbation  of  modern  operators.  The  division  of 
the  flap  into  two  portions,  its  extraordinary  length,  and 
the  painful  dissection  practised  to  get  at  the  artery, 
were  serious  faults  in  the  operation. 

In  1774,  Alanson  amputated  at  the  shoulder-joint  as 
follows :  the  subclavian  artery  was  compressed  by  the 
fingers  of  an  assistant.    An  incision  was  made  about 
a  hand's  breadth  below  the  acromion,  and   carried 
through  the  integuments  all  round  the  limb.    The  del- 
toid and  posterior  muscles  were  then  obliquely  divided 
up  to  the  capsular  ligament.    The  tendon  of  the  biceps 
and  the  capsular  ligament  upon  the  anterior  and  pos 
terior  part  of  the  joint  were  now  cut  through.    One 
of  the  circumflex  arteries,  which  bled  a  good  deal,  was 
next  tied.    The  great  pectoral  muscle,  the  rest  of  the 
capsule,  and  all  the  other  parts  except  the  vessels  and 
nerves  were  then  divided,  but  previously  to  cutting  the 
vessels  a  temporary  ligature  was  put  around  thejn. 
Thus  the  separation  of  the  limb  was  completed.    The 
mouths  of  the  vessels  were  drawn  out  and  tied,  and 
the  temporary  ligature    taken    away.     Lastly,    the 
sides  of  the  wound  were  brought  together  so  as  to 
make  a  transverse  line.    CJraefe,  seeming  not  to  recol- 
lect that  amputation  by  tiie  circular  incision  directed 
obliquely  upwards   had  been  i)ractiscd  by  Alanson, 
mentions  it  as  a  new  proposition.    In  one  case,  after 
operating  in  this  manner,  his  patient  was  quite  well  in 
three  weeks ;  and  with  the  particular  sort  of  knife 
wiiich  he  uses,  and  which  is  broadest  towards  its  point, 
he  pretends  to  be  able  to  make  the  oblique  incision 
through  the  muscles  all  around  the  limb  with  ono 
sweep.    Of  course  he  is  very  careful  to  make  pressure 
on  the  artery,  both  with  Mohrenheim's  compressor  ap- 
plied under  thej^aviclc,  and  the  fingers  of  an  assistaiy. 
above  it. — (See  Normcn  fiir  die  Abl.  grusserer  Gliedm. 
p.  110,  A;c.)    In  proof  of  the  possibility  of  making  the 
oblique  incision  quite  evenly  with  one  stroke  of  his 
particular  knife,  lie  injected  a  female  subject,  did  th* 
operation,  and  caused  the  stump  to  be  «lrawn  from  na- 
ture.— Sec  Plate  ii.  of  his  Work.) 

In  1760,  P.  IL  Dahl  published  at  Gilttingon  a  disuer- 
tation  on  amputation  at  the  shoulder.    In  this  tract  a 
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toornUiuet  was  proposed,  the  pad  of  which  was  calcu- 
lated 10  press  upon  the  subclavian  artery  under  the 
clavicle,  and  enabled  the  operator  to  dispense  with 
tying  the  vessels  in  the  first  instance.  Camper  had 
observed,  that  if  the  scapula  were  pushed  backwards, 
and  the  axillary  artery  pressed  with  the  finger  between 
the  clavicle,  coracoid  process,  and  great  pectoral  rrius- 
f  le,  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  might  be  instantly  stopped. 

Dahl's  tourniquet  was  obviously  constructed  in  con- 
sequence of  what  Camper  had  observed.  It  is  made  of 
a  curved,  elastic  plate  of  steel,  to  the  shortest  end  of 
which  a  pad  is  attached,  capable  of  projecting  farther 
by  means  of  a  screw.  The  instrument  embraces  the 
shoulder  from  behind  forwards,  while  the  pad  presses  on 
(he  hollow  under  the  clavicle,  between  the  margins  of 
the  deltoid  and  pectoral  muscles.  The  long  extremity 
of  the  steel  plate,  which  descends  behind  the  shoulder, 
is  fixed  to  the  body  by  a  sort  of  belt.  The  pad  is  de- 
pressed until  the  pulsation  of  the  axillary  artery  is 
stopped. 

Farther  experiments  have  proved,  however,  that  this 
tourniquet  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  flow  of 
blood  in  the  axillary  artery  commanded,  by  properly 
compressing  this  vessel  with  a  pad,  or  even  the  fingers 
alone,  as  some  operators  prefer,  at  the  place  where 
it  emerges  from  between  the  scaleni  muscles  above 
the  middle  part  of  the  clavicle.  Thus  the  artery  is 
p  iid  between  the  pad  or  fingers  and  the  first  rib, 
across  which  it  runs.  In  certain  plans  of  operation, 
hereafter  to  be  described,  all  compression  of  the  artery 
either  above  or  below  the  clavicle  is  dispensed  with. 

Some  practitioners,  forgetful  of  the  horizontal  posture 
in  which  the  patient  is  usually  placed  after  the  opera- 
tion, have  feared  that  in  La  Faye's  method  the  lower 
flap  may  sometimes  confine  the  discharge.  In  order  to 
avoid  this  inconvenience,  Desault  recommended  the 
formation  of  two  flaps,  one  of  which  was  anterior,  the 
other  posterior.  The  axillary  artery  was  compressed 
from  above  the  clavicle,  at  its  coming  out  from  between 
the  scaleni  muscles,  while  the  integuments  and  flesh 
of  the  upper  and  internal  part  of  the  arm  were  pushed 
away  from  the  humerus.  A  knife  was  plunged  be- 
tween these  and  the  other  soft  parts  behind,  to  make 
the  anterior  flap.  The  arm  being  inclined  backwards 
and  outwa'ds,  the  humeral  artery  was  tied,  the  articu- 
lation opened,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  dislocated. 
The  knife  was  then  carried  downwards  and  backwards 
so  as  to  form  the  posterior  flap,  the  incisions  meeting 
in  the  axilla. — (See  Sabatier's  Mt;decine  Opi^ratoire,  t. 
3,  p.  39  i— 399,  ed.  2.) 

Larrey,  who  had  frequent  opportunities  of  amputa- 
ting at  the  shoulder-joint,  aimed  at  the  same  object 
which  Desault  did ;  but  in  his  earlier  operations,  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  beginning  with  the  formation  of  the  ex- 
ternal or  posterior  flap,  for  the  following  reason :  by 
proceeding  in  this  way,  the  surgeon  can  tie  the  hume- 
ral artery  more  safely,  because  the  ligature  is  apphed 
after  the  operation  is  entirely  finished,  and  conse- 
quently ai  a  time  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  attended 
to  but  the  hemorrhage.  Thus,  the  patient  being  placed 
on  a  stool,  and  well  supported,  the  arm  is  to  be  raised 
from  the  side,  and  the  axillary  artery  compressed 
from  above  the  clavicle.  The  integuments  and  other 
soft  parts  of  the  upper  and  outer  parts  of  the  arm  are 
then  to  be  pushed  away  front  the  humerus,  and  the  ex- 
ternal flap  formed.  It  is  now  very  easy  to  cut  the  ten- 
dons of  the  infra-spinatus  and  teres  minor,  and  open 
the  outside  of  the  joint.  The  limb  is  to  be  carried  in- 
wards and  luxated  backwards.  The  tendons  of  the  su- 
pra-spinatus  and  biceps  are  to  be  divided,  and  as  soon 
as  the  head  of  the  bone  is  out  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  the 
knife  is  to  be  carried  along  the  internal  part  of  the 
head  and  neck  of  the  humerus,  with  its  edge  close  to 
the  bone.  An  internal  flap,  equal  to  the  external  one, 
is  to  be  formed,  consisting  of  a  portion  of  the  deltoid, 
great  pectoral,  biceps,  and  coraco-brachialis  muscles, 
and  including  the  brachial  vessels  and  nerves.  The 
artery  is  to  be  taken  hold  of  with  a  pair  of  forceps, 
and  tied.  Any  other  vessels  which  require  a  ligature 
are  also  now  to  be  secured.  Larrey  puts  some  charpie 
between  the  flaps,  and  brings  them  towards  each  other 
by  the  usual  means. —  See  M(;m.  de  Chir.  Militaire,  t. 
2',  p.  170.)  Of  this  method  of  putting  charjue  to  pre- 
vent union  by  the  first  intention,  I  entertain  the  most 
unfavourable  opinion. 

When  Larrey  published  his  campaign  in  Egypt,  he 
had  operated  m  this  way  on  nineteen  patients,  thirteen 


of  whom  recover.;d.  But,  at  a  subsequent  period,  h" 
and  his  colleagues  had  amputated  at  the  shoulder, 
the  above  manner,  in  upwards  of  a  hundred  casea^ 
more  than  ninety  of  which  recovered. — i,M^m.  de  Clvirj 
Mil.  t.  4,  p.  432,  8vo.  Paris,  1817. . 

In  his  latter  operations  he  adopted  the  innovation  i 
first  making  a  longitudinal  incision  from  the  acromic 
to  about  an  inch  below  the  neck  of  the  humerus  do\ 
to  the  bone,  so  as  to  divide  the  fleshy  part  of  the  deh 
toid  into  two  even  parts.  This  cut,  he  says,  facili'^ 
tales  and  renders  more  exact  the  rest  of  the  operation^ 
From  this  wound  the  incisions  for  the  flajts  are  con- 
tinued. Having  made  the  foregoing  incision,  "  I  di- 
rect an  assistant  to  draw  up  the  skin  of  the  arm  to- 
wards the  shoulder,  and  I  form  the  anterior  and  poste- 
rior flaps  by  two  oblique  strokes  of  the  knife  made 
from  within  outwards  and  downwards,  so  as  to  cut 
through  the  tendons  of  the  pectoralis  major  and  latisJ 
simus  dorsi.  There  is  no  risk  of  injuring  the  axillarjf 
vessels,  as  they  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  point  of  th^ 
knife.  The  cellular  connexions  of  these  two  flaps  are 
to  be  divided,  and  the  flaps  themselves  raised  by  an  as- 
sistant, who,  at  the  same  time,  is  to  comjiress  the  twtf 
divided  circumflex  arteries.  The  whole  joint  is  now 
exposed.  By  a  third  sweep  of  the  knife,  carried  circu- 
larly over  the  head  of  the  humerus,  the  capsule  and 
tendons  running  near  the  articulation  are  cut ;  and  th* 
head  of  the  bone  being  inclined  a  little  outwards,  theJ 
knife  is  to  be  carried  along  its  posterior  part  in  order 
to  finish  the  section  of  the  tendinous  and  ligamentous 
attachments  in  that  direction.  The  assistant  now  ap- 
plies his  fore-fingers  over  the  brachial  plexus,  for  the; 
purpose  of  compressing  the  artery,  and  commanding' 
the  current  of  blood  through  it.  La.stly,  the  edge  of] 
the  knife  is  turned  backwards,  and  the  whole  fascicU'"' 
lus  of  axillary  vessels  is  cut  through,  on  a  level  witl 
the  lower  angles  of  the  two  flaps,  and  in  front  of  i 
assistant's  fingers.  The  patient  does  not  lose  a  dro^ 
of  blood  ;  and  ere  the  compression  is  remitted,  the  exJ 
tremity  of  the  axillary  artery  is  readily  seen,  taken  uj 
with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  tied.  The  circumflex  ar 
ries  are  next  secured,  which  completes  the  operation; 
—  M.  m.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  4,  p.  428,  Paris,  1817.)  Ie 
addition  to  these  important  deviations  from  his  earlier^ 
method,  he  subsequently  preferred  bringing  the  flaps 
together  with  two  or  three  straps  of  adhesive  plaster, 
and  interposes  no  charpie.—  P.  429.)  It  should  be  ob- 
served also,  that  he  lays  no  stress  on  first  making 
outer  flap,  though,  from  the  description,  it  does  not  ex* 
actly  appear  which  flap  he  now  begins  with.  He  hai 
changed  likewise,  on  another  point  of  importance,  viz. 
instead  of  preferring  L^  Faye's  plan  in  certain  exam- 
ples already  specified,  ne  aflirms  that  the  above-d©.; 
scribed  way  of  operating  is  applicable  to  almost  everj^ 
case  met  with  in  military  practice.  First,  because  all 
gun-shot  wounds,  generally,  which  mutilate  the  arm 
so  as  to  create  the  necessity  for  the  operation,  partly 
or  entirely  destroy  the  centre  of  the  deltoid,  while 
there  is  always  enough  fle-sh  left  at  the  sides  for  mak- 
ing  the  two  flaps.  Secondly,  because,  in  the  very  rarel 
instances  where  the  lateral  parts  of  the  shoiflder  artf* 
destroyed,  and  the  middle  untouched,  no  advantage 
would  be  gained  by  operating  in  La  Faye's  manner,  as 
Larrey  conceives  that  the  detached  flap  would  slough, 
or  become,  as  he  terms  it,  disorganized.  He  now  prefers 
dividing  the  middle  piece  of  flesh,  and  giving  the  flaps 
the  same  shape  as  if  they  were  uninjured.  He  even- 
asserts,  that  the  operation,  done  without  any  flaps  at 
all,  answers  better  than  any  method  in  which  the  sur«^ 
geon  preserves  flaps  not  naturally  intended  for  the 
part.  Thus,  when  all  the  flesh  of  the  shoulder  has 
been  shot  away,  he  has  seen  surgeons  cover  the  gle- 
noid cavity  with  a  flap  saved  from  the  soft  parts  of  the  ' 
axilla ;  but  such  flaps  invariably  sloughed,  hemor 
rhages  ensued,  and  the  patients  died.— (P.  430 — 431.) 
Some  of  these  latter  observations  are,  clearly  enough, 
the  result  of  great  partiality  to  a  particular  method  of 
operating ;  because  who  can  doubt,  when  the  lateral 
parts  of  the  shoulder  are  injured,  as  they  ft-equently 
are  (and  not  very  rarely,  as  Larrey  asserts),  by  the 
passage  of  a  musket-ball  through  the  shoulder,  from 
before  backwards,  that  the  right  method  is  that  of  La 
Faye ;  or  the  same  operation,  with  the  slight  diflTer- 
ence  of  making  the  flap  of  a  semicircular  shape .'  It 
was  for  cases  of  this  dcscripiion  that  Mr.  Collier  and 
I  operated  after  La  Faye's  plan,  with  perfect  success, 
after  thj  battle  of  Waterloo:  and  a  poor  fellow  of  the 
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rifle  brigade,  woo  was  brought  in  too  late  for  operation, 
dna  died  of  slo  ighing,  had  his  shoulder  injured  in  the 
same  way,  the  middle  of  the  deltoid  being  untouched, 
and  shot-holes  existin,«;  behind,  nnd  in  front  of,  the  ar- 
ticulation.   But  if  it  required  any  farther  arguments 
to  prove,  that  Larrcy  is  wrong  in  wishing  to  extend 
his,  or  rather  Desanlt's  method,  to  all  cases,  I  might 
criticise  his  assertions  about  the  sloughing  of  the  flap, 
when  it  is  not  cut  into  two  portions,  and  its  preserva- 
tion by  the  singular  expedient  of  making  a  division  of 
it,  and,  of  course,  injuring  it  still  more  than  it  may 
iiave  been  injured  underneath  by  the  bullet.     The 
cases,  however,  which  have  fallen  under  my  own  per- 
sonal observation,  and  numerous  others  on  record,  fur- 
nish an  adequate  proof,  that  excellent  as  Larrey's  me 
thod  is  for  many  cases.  La  Faye's  answers  very  well 
in  others.    Thus,  in  an  example  where  a  Prussian 
hussar  had  had  his  arm  amputated,and  a  projection  of  the 
bone  took  place,  to  the  extent  of  three  inches,  with 
hospital  gangrene  commencing  in  the  stump,  Klein 
felt  obliged  to  remove  the  limb  at  the  shoulder.    He 
operated  in   La  Faye's  manner;  the  separation  was 
finished  in  one  minute ;  and  on  the  eighteenth  day  the 
stump  was  perfectly  healed. — jSee  Practische  Ansichte 
Chir.  op.  h.  1,  p.  i— 10,  4to.  Stuttgart,  1816.)     The 
same  practitioner  had  five  other  secondary  amputations 
of  the  same  kind ;  but  one  patient  was  afterward  carried 
off  by  hemorrhage,  and  another  by  hospital  gangrene. 
Klein,  however,  in  common  with  the  majority  of  army 
surgeons,  considers  the  idea  of  applying  any  one  plan 
of  operating  to  different  cases,  totally  absurd.— , P.  12.) 
AfterthestormingofSt.Sebastian's,  nine  shoulder-joint 
amputations  were  done  with  success ;  seven  of  them 
by  raising  the  deltoid  as  a  flap. — (See  Gutlirie  on  Gun- 
shot Wounds,  p.  108.) 

After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  1  adopted  La  Faye's 
plan  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  I  did  not  cut  the 
brachial  artery  till  I  made  the  last  stroke  of  the  knife, 
which  separated  the  limb ;  and  consequently  I  did  not 
tie  that  vessel  till  the  time  when  I  had  nothing  but  the 
hemorrhage  to  occupy  my  attention.  The  circumflex 
arteries,  however,  I  tied  as  soon  as  the  external  flap 
was  made.  The  modification  of  thrusting  a  knife 
under  the  deltoid,  quite  across  the  shoulder,  and  mak- 
ing the  flap  by  cutting  downwards,  until  the  instru- 
ment comes  out  again  through  the  skin,  is  practised 
by  some  surgeons  of  eminence. — (Klein,  Lisfranc,  &c.) 
An  excellent  lithographic  plate  illustrative  of  this  last 
method  is  given  by  Maingault,  pi.  4,  fig.  17.— (See 
Med.  Opiirat.  p.  24,  fol.  Paris,  1812.) 

When  the  state  of  I  he  integuments  will  permit  the 
choice,  Mr.  Guthrie  thinks  their  preservation  best  ef- 
fected by  Larrey's  first  method ;  but  he  particularly 
insists  upon  the  advantage  of  raising  the  shattered 
arm  or  stump  to  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  body 
before  the  operation  begins,  and  even  before  the  assist- 
ant makes  pressure  on  the  subclavian  artery,  as  some 
change  in  the  mode  of  accomplishing  the  latter  object 
might  be  rendered  necessary  by  elevating  the  limb  dur- 
ing the  operation  itself  Mr.  Guthrie  commences  the 
first  incision  immediately  below  the  acromion,  and, 
whh  a  gentle  curve,  extends  it  downwards  and  in- 
wards, through  the  integuments  only,  a  little  below 
the  anterior  fold  of  the  armpit.  The  second  incision 
outwards  is  made  after  the  same  manner,  l)ut  is  car- 
ried rather  farther  down,  so  as  to  expose  the  long  head 
of  the  triceps  at  the  under  edge  of  the  deltoid.  The 
third  incision,  commencing  at  the  same  spot  as  the  first, 
but  following  the  margin  of  the  retracted  skin,  divides 
the  deltoid  on  that  side  down  to  the  bone,  and  exposes 
the  insertion  of  the  pectorali.s  major,  which  must  be 
cut  through.  This  flap  is  now  to  be  raised,  so  as  to 
expose  the  head  of  the  bone.  The  fourth  incision  out- 
wards divides  the  deltoid  muscle  down  to  the  bone, 
when  the  posterior  flap  is  to  be  well  turned  back,  so 
a.s  to  bring  into  view  the  teres  minor  and  infra-spina- 
tus  passing  from  the  scapula  to  the  great  tuberosity  of 
the  humerus.  The  outer  and  inner  flap  being  now 
raised,  the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  rolled  a  little  out- 
wards, the  teres  minor  and  infra-spinatus  cut,  and  an 
opening  made  into  the  joint.  The  capsular  ligament, 
Kupra-spinatus,  and  long  head  of  the  biceps  are  then 
divided.  The  inner  side  of  the  capsule  is  now  cut 
through,  together  with  the  subscapularis  muscle,  as  it 
approaches  its  insertion  into  the  lesser  tuberosity  of  the 
humerus.  The  long  head  of  the  triceps  is  next  divided, 
and  lastly,  with  one  sweep  of  the  knife,  the  rest  of  the 
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soft  parts  arc  cut,  together  with  the  axillary  artery, 
vems,  and  nerve.— (On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  274— 
2/0.)  Larrey,  in  his  latest  method,  takes  no  measures 
m  the  first  stage  of  the  operation  for  commanding  the 
now  of  blood,  as  the  assistant  merely  presses  the  ax- 
illary artery  between  his  fingers  just  before  it  is  di- 
vided. 

Some  of  the  modem  French  surgeons  were  earlier 
than  Larrey  in  dispensing  with  the  compression  of 
the  axillary  artery,  and  following  a  method  which  ren- 
ders it  Hnnecessary.  Richerand,  for  instance,  describes 
nearly  the  same  plan  as  that  advised  bv  La  Faye  •  but 
after  making  the  deltoid  flap,  cutting  the  tendons',  and 
dislocating  the  bone,  he  dissects  down  close  to  the  in- 
side of  the  humerus,  so  as  to  enable  an  intelligent  as- 
sistant to  put  his  thumb  on  the  cut  surface  behind  the 
artery,  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  fingers  applied  to 
the  skin  of  the  axilla,  can  then  be  grasped  and  com- 
pressed so  as  to  command  the  flow  of  blood  through 
the  vessel.  The  operator  now,  fearless  of  hemorrhage, 
completes  the  internal  or  inferior  flap.— i,Richerand 
Nosographie  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  509—511,  edit.  4.)  ' 

Baron  Dupuytren  amputates  at  the  shoulder,  in  a 
I  manner  which  seems  principally  commendable  on  ac- 
count of  its  celerity.  The  arm  being  raised  and  held 
at  a  right  angle  with  the  trunk,  Dupuytren  stands  at 
the  inside  of  the  limb,  with  one  hand  grasps  and  ele- 
vates the  mass  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  and  plunges 
under  it  a  two-edged  knife,  from  before  backwards, 
on  a  level  with  the  end  of  the  acromion.  Cutting  in 
this  way  close  to  the  head  of  the  humerus,  he  con- 
tinues the  incision  downwards  between  this  bone  and 
the  deltoid,  and  at  length,  bringing  out  the  knife,  com- 
pletes the  external  or  superior  flap.  The  rest  of  the 
operation  does  not  essentially  differ  from  Richerand's, 
except  that  Dupuytren  takes  hold  of  the  lower  flap  it- 
self, before  dividing  it,  and  comi)resses  the  artery 
until  he  has  cut  through  it  and  tied  it. 

Dupuytren's  plan  would  be  difficult  on  the  left  side, 
tmless  the  surgeon  were  an  ambidexter ;  but,  in  other 
respects,  it  cannot  be  found  much  fault  with.  Tliis 
surgeon  has  also  proposed  making  one  flap  in  front, 
and  the  other  behind,  in  order  to  prevent  the  lodgement 
of  matter.  Richerand  justly  observes,  however,  that 
fVequently  a  good  deal  of  the  wound  unites  by  the  first 
intention,  and  that  as  the  patient  after  the  operation 
lies  in  the  recumbent  posture  on  an  oblique  plane,  he 
cannot  see  what  advantage  one  way  of  making  the 
flaps  has  over  another,  in  regard  to  affording  a  ready- 
issue  to  the  discharge. — (Op.  cit.  p.  515.) 

For  the  sake  of  celerity,  of  which  the  French  are 
rightly  admirers  in  all  capital  operations,  another  plan 
of  amputating  at  the  shoulder  has  been  proposed  by 
Lisfranc.  Supposing  the  left  extremity  is  to  be  re- 
moved, the  patient  is  placed  on  an  elevated  seat,  one 
assistant  pressing  the  artery  against  the  first  rib,  while 
another  draws  the  arm  forwards :  the  operator,  stand- 
ing behind  the  patient  with  a  long-bladed  catling, 
pierces  the  integuments  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  latis- 
.simus  dorsi  muscle,  opposite  the  middle  of  the  axilla, 
and  pushes  it  obliquely  upwards  and  forwards,  till  its 
point  strikes  against  the  under  surface  of  the  acromion ; 
then,  by  raising  the  handle  of  the  knife,  its  point  is 
lowered,  and  protruded  just  in  front  of  the  clavicle  at 
its  junction  with  the  acromion  By  cutting  down- 
wards and  outwards,  he  then  forms  a  flap  from  the 
superior  and  posterior  part  of  the  arm,  including  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  and  a  part  of  the 
latissimus  dorsi.  This  being  held  back  by  the  assist- 
ant, the  joint  is  cut  through  from  behind  forwards, 
and  a  corresponding  flap  is  formed  by  cutting  down- 
wards and  outwards,  between  the  muscles  and  bone, 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  arm.  Wlien  the  operation  is 
on  the  right  side,  the  patient  should  be  seateti  on  a  low 
chair,  and  the  catling  thrust  from  above  downwards, 
from  the  part  just  in  front  of  the  point  where  the  clavi- 
cle is  connected  with  the  acromion,  th'j  surgeon  raising 
his  hand  as  the  instrument  proceeds  downwards  and 
backwards,  until  its  point  has  come  out  at  the  inner 
edge  of  the  lati.ssimus  dorsi,  when  the  flap  is  to  be 
made,  an<l  the  operation  finished  as  above  directed. — 
(See  Averill's  Operative  Surgery,  p.  135.  Al.so  Lis- 
franc de  St.  Martin,  et  Champesme,  Nouveau  Proc/'di 
Opiratoire  pour  I'amputation  du  bras  dans  son  articu- 
lation .scapulo-humerale.     Paris,  1815.) 

Speaking  of  this  mode  of  operating,  Richerand  r»- 
marks;  "en  I'employant,  on  parvicnt  A  dt^sarticuwr 
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Itumirus,  et  A  s^parer  le  bras  en  aussi  peu  de  temps 
flu'en  met  un  habile  dfecoupeur  A  detacher  Taile  d'un 
perdrix."— (P.  514.) 

The  last  method  which  I  shall  describe  is  that  of  M. 
Scoutteten.  It  is  done  on  the  left  arm,  as  follows  :— 
The  surgeon  first  takes  hold  of  the  middle  of  the  arm 
•with  his  left  hand,  and  raises  it  lour  or  five  inches  from 
the  side.  With  his  right  hand  he  then  applies  the  point 
of  the  scalpel  immediately  below  the  acromion,  and 
passes  it  into  the  flesh  until  it  touches  the  head  of  the 
humerus.  He  then  depresses  the  handle,  and  forms 
the  first  incision,  which  extends  downwards  four 
inches  from  the  point  of  the  acromion,  and  divides  the 
posterior  third  of  the  deltoid,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
fibres  of  the  long  portion  of  the  triceps  down  to  the 
hone.  The  second  incision  is  next  commenced  with 
the  point  of  the  knife  directed  downwards  upon  the 
inner  side  of  the  limb,  and  in  front  of  the  biceps,  on 
a  level  with  the  place  where  the  first  incision  ended. 
The  wound  is  then  extended  inwards  and  upwards  to 
the  acromion,  where  it  terminates  by  joining  the  first. 
These  two  wounds  form  a  triangle,  which  nartly  con- 
sists of  relinquished  integuments,  and  h<is  its  base 
downwards. 

In  order  to  find  the  joint  with  greater  ease,  the  sur- 
geon may  now  detach  a  little  of  the  deltoid  from  the 
bone.  An  assistant  can  also  keep  the  edges  of  the  in- 
cision asunder,  so  that  the  operator  may  be  enabled  to 
see  and  divide  the  capsular  ligament,  and  the  tendons 
of  the  supra-spinatus,  infra-spinatus,  and  teres  minor, 
which  are  inserted  into  the  greater  tubercle  of  the  hu- 
merus, and  the  tendon  of  the  subscapularis,  which  is 
inserted  into  the  lesser  tubercle.  The  operator,  who 
constantly  keeps  hold  of  the  arm,  now  communicates 
to  it  some  rotatory  movements,  in  order  to  bring  the 
above  tendons,  one  after  another,  under  the  knife,  and 
divide  them  with  the  capsule.  Immediately  the  cap- 
sule and  tendons  have  been  cut  through,  the  head  of 
the  bone  readily  quits  its  socket.  The  surgeon  luxates 
the  bone  by  pushing  it  a  little  upwards,  and,  at  the 
same  moment,  inclining  the  condyles  towards  the  side. 
The  next  proceeding  is  to  divide  the  flesh  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  limb  as  closely  as  possible  down  to  the 
bone ;  but  when  the  knife  approaches  the  artery,  this 
yessel  is  to  be  taken  hold  of  and  compressed  by  an  as- 
sistant, before  the  incision  is  completed.  In  this  way, 
no  hemorrhage  need  be  apprehended. 

When  it  is  the  right  limb,  the  only  difference  is,  that 
the  first  incision  is  made  at  the  inner  side  of  the  arm, 
and  extended  up  to  the  acromion.  Scoutteten  consi- 
ders a  single  assistant  sufficient,  and  compression  of 
the  subclavian  artery  unnecessary.— (H.  Scoutteten,  La 
M^thode  Ovalaire,  ou  Nouvelle  Methode  pour  amputer 
dans  les  Articulations,  Paris,  1827,  4to.) 

When  the  scapula  is  shattered,  of  course  the  loose 
ftragments  should  be  taken  away,  and  if  the  acromion 
he  broken,  and  the  remnant  of  it  pointed  and  irregular, 
this  sharp  rough  portion  should  be  sawed  off,  as  was 
practised  long  ago  by  M.  Faure. — (See  Mem.de  I'Acad.  de 
Chir.  t.  6,  p.  114.)  In  one  case,  indeed,  Larrey  found 
it  necessary  to  take  away  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
scapula,  and  the  humeral  end  of  the  clavicle. — (M^m. 
de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  4,  p.  432.)  Sawing  off  part  of  the  acro- 
mion and  coracoid  process,  as  a  general  rule,  seems  to 
me  quite  unnecessary  (see  Eraser  on  the  Shoulder-joint 
Operation,  8vo.  Lond.  1813)  and  improper,  not  only 
as  producing  delay,  but  wounding  other  parts  which 
should  not  be  at  all  disturbed. — (See  Guthrie  on  Gun- 
.shot  Wounds,  p.  285, 286,  &c.)  The  practice  of  scraping 
away  the  cartilage  oC  the  glenoid  cavity,  except  when 
it  is  diseased,  is  not  of  greater  value. 

Amputation  at  the  shoulder  has  been  partly  super- 
seded by  a  preferable  operation,  even  in  cases  in  which 
it  would  formerly  have  been  deemed  quite  indis])ensa- 
ble ;  such  as  considerable  gun-shot  fractures  of  the  head 
of  the  humerus,  a  caries  of  the  substance  of  this  part, 
Ac.  Boucher,  in  1753,  proved  that  considerable  wounds 
extending  into  the  shoulder-joint  might  be  success- 
fully treated  by  extracting  the  fragments  and  splinters 
of  bone.— (Msim.  de  I'Acad.  de  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  287  et  461.) 
Instances  are  also  recorded,  in  which,  when  the  head 
and  neck  of  the  humerus  in  children  had  been  totally 
disunited  from  the  body  of  that  bone,  a  cure  was  ac- 
complished by  making  such  incisions  as  allowed  the 
portions  of  bone,  now  become  extraneous  bodies,  to  be 
tjtken  away.  The  earliest  case  of  this  kind  on  record 
ii  that  iu  which  M.  Thomas,  a  surgeon  at  Pezenas  in 


Languedoc,  removed  the  separated  head  of  the  hnmerwr 
in  1740,  which  in  a  child  four  years  of  age  presented 
itself  loose  in  an  incision  which  had  been  previously 
made  for  the  extraction  of  some  sequestra.  The  par- 
ticulars may  be  read  in  Guthrie's  valuable  work. — (On 
Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  215,  &c.)  Mr.White  of  Manches- 
ter proceeded  farther,  for  he  made  a  deep  incision  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  arm,  dislocated  the  head  of  the  hume- 
rus, which  he  knew  was  carious,  and  pushing  it 
through  the  wound  took  it  off  with  a  saw.  He  began 
an  incision  at  the  orifice  of  a  sinus  situated  just  below 
the  processus  acromion,  and  extended  the  wound  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  humerus,  by  which  all  the  subja- 
cent bone  was  brought  into  view.  lie  then  took  hold 
of  the  patient's  elbow,  and  easily  forcing  the  upper  end 
of  the  humerus  out  of  its  socket,  he  brought  it  so  en- 
tirely out  of  the  wound  that  he  readily  grasjjcd  it  l"n 
his  left  hand,  and  held  it  there  till  he  had  sawed  it  off 
with  a  common  amputation  saw,  having  first  applied  a 
pasteboard  card  between  the  bone  and  the  skin.  The 
patient  did  not  lose  more  than  two  ounces  of  blood, 
only  a  small  artery  which  partly  surrounded  the  joint 
being  wounded,  which  was  easily  secured. 

In  about  five  or  six  weeks,  the  part  from  which  the 
bone  had  been  taken  had  acquired  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  firmness,  and  the  boy  was  able  to  lift  a  pretty 
heavy  weight.  At  the  end  of  two  months,  a  large  piece 
of  the  whole  substance  of  the  humerus  was  ready  to 
separate  from  the  sound  bone,  and  with  a  pair  of  forceps 
it  w  as  easily  removed.  After  this  exfoliation  the  wound 
healed  very  fast,  and  in  four  months  after  the  opera- 
tion, the  boy  was  discharged  perfectly  cured.  On  com- 
paring this  arm  with  the  other,  it  was  not  quite  an 
inch  shorter ;  the  boy  had  the  perfect  use  of  it,  and 
could  not  only  elevate  his  arm  to  any  height,  but  per- 
form the  rotary  motion  as  well  as  ever.  The  figure  of 
the  arm  was  not  at  all  altered.  Mr.White  did  not  make 
use  of  any  splints,  machine,  or  bandage,  during  the 
cure,  in  order  to  confine  the  limb  strictly  in  one  certain 
situation,  nor  was  the  patient's  arm  ever  dressed  in 
bed,  but  while  he  was  sitting  in  a  chair,  and  as  soon 
as  he  could  bear  it  standing  up.  To  this  method,  Mr. 
White  attributed  the  preservation  of  the  motion  of  the 
joint. 

*'  As  this  is  the  first  operation  of  the  kind  that  has 
been  performed,  or  at  least  made  public  (says  Mr. 
White),  I  thought  the  relation  of  it  might  possibly  con- 
duce to  the  improvement  of  the  art.  That  ingenious 
surgeon  Mr.  Gooch,  has  indeed  related  three  instances 
of  the  heads  of  bones  being  sawed  off  in  compound 
luxations.  In  one  of  these  cases  the  lower  heads  of 
the  tibia  and  fibula  were  sawed  off;  in  another,  that  of 
the  radius ;  and  in  the  third,  that  of  the  second  bone  of 
the  thumb ;  but  these  were  in  many  respects  different 
from  the  present  case.  I  believe  it  will  seldom  happen, 
that  this  operation  will  not  be  greatly  preferable  to  am- 
putation of  the  arm  at  the  scapula,  as  this  last  is  gene- 
rally performed  for  a  caries  of  the  upper  head  of  the  os 
humeri,  and  as  the  preservation  of  a  limb  is  always  of 
the  utmost  consequence,  and  what  every  surgeon  of 
the  least  humanity  would  at  all  times  wish  lor,  but 
particularly  where,  as  in  this  case,  the  whole  limb  and 
its  actions  are  preserved  entire,  the  cure  no  ways  pro- 
tracted, and  the  danger  of  the  operaticm  most  undoubt- 
edly less.  For  though  amputation  is  often  indispen- 
sably necessarj-,  and  frequently  attci  dcd  with  little 
danger  or  inconvenience  when  only  part  of  a  limb  is 
removed,  yet  when  the  whole  is  lost,  the  danger  is 
greatly  increased,  and  the  loss  irreparable."  Mr.  White 
concludes  with  suggesting  an  analogous  operation  for 
removing  the  head  of  the  femur,  in  lieu  of  amputation 
at  the  hip.  Something  of  ihis  kind  is  indeed  report«i 
to  have  been  actually  done  on  a  girl  with  success. — 
See  Joannis  Mulder  Oratio  de  Meritis  P.  Camperi,  &,c 
p.  81.  Cases  in  Surgerj',  by  C.  White,  p.  57 ;  or  Phil. 
Trans,  vol.  59,  for  1769.) 

Here,  however,  the  acetabulum  ar  d  ossa  innomuiata 
being  always,  or  generally,  more  diseased  than  the 
head  of  the  femur,  neither  of  these  operations,  I  think, 
ought  to  be  attempted.  Long  after  the  publication  of 
White's  case,  viz,  m  1707,  an  example,  in  which  Viga- 
roux  adopted  the  same  practice,  in  1788,  was  communi- 
cated to  the  profession  :  the  result,  however,  was  un- 
fortunate, the  patient,  a  lad  seventeen  years  of  age, 
having  died  soon  after  the  experiment.-^ (See  CEuvre* 
de  Cliir.  Prat,  par  I.  M.  I.  Vigaroux  (tils),  Montp. 
1812)  6  .J  1- 
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Mr.  Bent,  of  Newcastle,  iiisertoil  a  similar  case  to 
Mr.White's  in  the  64th  voLoftho  l»hilosophical  Trans- 
actions. White  made  only  one  incision,  from  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  acromion  down  to  the  middle  of  the  arm. 
Bent,  not  being  able  to  get  at  the  head  of  the  bone 
through  the  wound  which  he  had  made,  from  the  clavi- 
cle to  the  attachment  of  tlie  pectoral  muscle,  detached 
a  portion  of  the  deltoid  where  it  is  connected  with  the 
clavicle,  and  another  part  where  it  is  adherent  to  the 
humerus.  A  third  successful  case  is  also  reported  in 
the  GDth  vol.  of  the  same  work,  p.  6.  Afterward, 
Biomfield  puhlished  some  directions  for  the  guidance 
of  the  surgeon  in  such  operations. — (Cliir.  Obs.  and 
Cases.)  Sabaticr  proposed  making  two  cuts  at  the 
up{)cr  pan  of  the  arm,  which  meet  below  like  the  letter 
V,  extirpating  the  flap,  dividing  the  inner  head  of  the 
biceps  and  capsular  ligament ;  dislocating  the  head  of-' 
the  bone,  and  sawing  it  otf.— (MOdecinc  Operatoire, 

ta) 

I  think  the  cases  recorded  by  White  and  Beat  arc 
truly  important,  inasmuch  us  they  are  the  earliest 
models  of  a  practice  which  may  sometimes  supersede 
all  occasion  for  one  of  the  most  formidable  and  muti- 
lating operations  of  surgery.  To  military  and  naval 
surgeons,  these  cases  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  interest- 
ing, as  they  must  have  frequent  opportunities  of  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  instruction  which  they  afford. 
Larrey,  who  was  surgeon-general  to  the  French  army 
in  Egypt,  employed  the  practice  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess, in  cases  of  gun-shot  wounds.  He  thereby  saved 
limbs,  which,  according  to  ordinary  precepts  and  opi- 
nions, would  have  been  a  just  ground  for  amputating 
at  the  shoulder ;  and  when  it  is  considered,  not  only 
that  a  most  dangerous  operation  is  avoided,  but  that 
an  upper  extremity  is  saved,  for  which  no  substitute 
can  be  applied,  we  must  allow  that  the  plan,  first  sug- 
gested and  practised  by  Mr. White,  cannot  be  too  highly 
appreciated.  When  the  arm  was  fractured  near  its 
•upper  extremity  by  a  musket-ball,  most  surgeons  for- 
merly deemed  it  necessary  to  amputate  the  limb.  Here, 
says  Larrey,  it  would  be  useless  to  dilate  the  entrance 
and  exit  of  the  ball,  because  a  sufficient  opening  could 
not  be  prudently  made  in  this  way  for  the  extraction 
of  ihe  head  of  the  bone.  Yet  this  body  is  now  an  ex- 
traneous substance,  having  lost  its  connexion  with  the 
shaft  of  the  humerus,  and  its  presence  exciting  irrita- 
tion and  inflammation  of  the  joint,  abscesses,  necrosis, 
&c.  Here  Larrey  seems  to  imply,  that  the  detached 
head  of  the  bone  cannot  unite  again  ;  an  assertion 
•which,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  quite  incorrect,  as  1  have 
attended  several  cases  in  which  the  humerus  was 
broken  very  high  up,  yet  united  without  difficulty. 
The  bad  symptoms,  which  he  so  emphatically  attri- 
butes to  the  deUchment  of  the  head  from  the  body  of 
the  bone,  are  in  reality  the  effects  of  the  gun-shot  vio- 
lence itself.  If,  therefore,  the  head  of  the  bone  were 
merely  broken  off,  and  it  and  the  neighbouring  part  of 
the  bone  not  splintered,  nor  the  flesh  not  more  exten- 
sively injured  than  would  arise  from  the  passage  of  a 
musket-ball,  and  the  joint  itself  not  involved,  I  should 
question  the  propriety  of  having  recourse,  at  once, 
cither  to  the  extraction  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  or  am- 
putation at  the  shoulder.  When  the  bone  is  shattered 
the  case  is  often  very  different,  and  Larrey's  practice 
is  then  commendable.  In  confirmation  of  these  senti- 
ments, I  may  mention  Mr.  Guthrie's  opinion,  who,  in 
reference  to  the  extraction  of  the  head  of  the  bone, 
says,  he  does  not  consider  a  perfect  fracture  of  the  hu- 
merus an  inch  below  its  head  (although  there  be  evi- 
dent separation)  as  demanding  even  this  operation,  as 
he  has  known  such  cases  do  well  when  treated  as 
other  compound  fractures,  except  that  the  motion  of 
itic  joint  was  nearly  lost.— (On  Gun-.shot  Wounds,  p. 
J-29.)  However,  it  is  fair  to  mention  that  Mr.  Guthrie 
inclines  to  amputation  at  the  shoulder  when  the  body 
of  the  bone  is  splintered  or  has  long  fissures  in  it,  in 
whii;li  si:iiiimcnt  he  is  prol)ably  right.  The  other  opt;- 
ration  seems  princiiially  calculated  lor  CAses  in  which 
the  damage  is  restricted  to  the  head  and  uppermost 
portion  of  the  bone. 

According  to  Mr.  Guthrie,  when  the  ball  passes  out 
with  little  injury  to  the  bone,  and  the  openings  already 
made  are  not  sufficient  to  admit  of  a  moderate  exami- 
nation with  the  p'litit  of  th»'  finger,  the  wound  should 
be  enlarged.     I'  ui^lil  argue,  tliat  such 

dilatation  kIhh  -n  ihe  bone  is  felt  to 

be  scriouMlv  li  -     ■     /ii.cnts  will  jjrolmbly 
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require  immediate  removal.  But  whatever  course  be 
adopted,  the  most  rigorous  antiphlogistic  treatment  will 
be  proper ;  and  if  abscesses  form,  depending  openings 
should  be  made  for  the  discharge. 

Larrey  says,  "I  have  had  the  good  fortune  on  ten 
different  occasions  to  supersede  the  necessity  for  am- 
putation at  the  shoulder,  bv  the  complete  and  imme- 
diate extraction  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  or  its  splin- 
ters without  delay.  I  pcnbrm  the  operation  in  the 
followmg  manner  I  make  an  incision  in  the  centre  of 
the  deltoid  muscle,  and  parallel  to  its  fibres,  carrying 
the  mcision  as  low  down  as  possible.  I  get  the  edges 
of  the  wound  drawn  asunder,  in  order  to  lay  bare  the 
articulation,  of  which  the  capsule  is  generally  opened 
by  the  first  incision,  and  by  means  of  a  probe-pointed 
bistoury  I  detach  with  the  greatest  ease  from  their  in- 
sertions the  tendons  of  the  supra  and  infra-spinati,  of 
the  teres  minor,  of  the  subscapularis,  and  of  the  long 
head  of  the  bic(;ps ;  then  I  disengage  the  head  of  the 
humerus,  and  remove  it  through  the  wound  in  the  del- 
toid by  means  of  my  fingers  or  of  an  elevator.  I  bring 
the  liumerus  up  to  the  shoulder,  and  fix  it  in  a  proper 
psition  with  the  aid  of  a  sling  and  a  bandage.  Such 
is  the  operation  which  I  i)crformed  on  ten  patients  in 
extirpating  the  head  of  the  humerus ;  one  of  these  died 
of  the  hospital  fever,  two  of  the  scurvy  at  Alexandria, 
and  the  fourth,  after  he  was  cured,  died  of  the  plague 
on  our  return  to  Syria.  The  rest  retunied  to  France 
in  good  health.  In  some  the  arm  became  anchylosed 
to  the  shoulder,  and  in  others  an  artificial  joint,  allow- 
ing of  motion,  was  formed." — (See  Mem.  de  Chir.  Mili- 
taire,  t.  2,  p.  175.)  Another  successful  case  of  the 
same  kind  was  published  by  Mr.  Morel. — (See  Medico- 
Chirurg.  Trans,  vol.  7,  p.  161.) 

Mr.  Guthrie  thinks  it  not  sufficient  to  make  a  simple 
incision  through  the  deltoid  muscle  into  the  capsular 
ligament,  and  take  away  the  fragments  of  bone,  but 
urges  tlie  removal  at  the  same  time  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  capsular  ligament,  lest  disease  still  go  on  in 
the  joint.  Also,  as  it  is  impossible  to  know  beforehand 
in  what  state  the  bone  may  be  below  tlie  fracture  (that 
is,  with  respect  to  fissures  running  more  or  less  down 
it),  he  advises  the  incision  designed  for  the  extraction 
of  the  splintered  head  of  the  bone,  to  be  made  in  a  situa- 
tion where,  if  amputation  at  the  joint  be  found  indis- 
pensable, it  will  be  of  advantage.  Mr.  Guthrie  like- 
wise describes  the  manner  of  turning  out  the  head  of 
the  bone  in  these  cases,  and  sawing  it  off;  the  neces- 
sity of  which,  however,  I  do  not  clearly  comprehend, 
unless  the  taking  away  of  any  sharp  spicula  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  body  of  the  bone  be  implied,  which 
may  be  right.— (On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  333—335.) 
My  ideas,  however,  chiefly  extend  to  the  removal  of 
loose  fragments  and  splinters ;  and  with  respect  to  saw- 
ing off  the  head  of  the  bone,  this  is  a  proceeding,  I  sup- 
pose, necessarily  limited  to  the  kind  of  cases  reported 
by  Mr.  Whitcand  Mr.  Syme.— (Edinb.  Med.  and  Surgical 
Journ.  No.  88,  p.  49.) 

In  Mr.  Syme's  example  the  head  of  the  liumerus  was 
diseased.  A  perpendicular  cut  was  made  from  the 
acromion  through  the  middle  of  the  deltoid,  extending 
nearly  to  its  insertion.  A  similar  incision  was  thee 
made  upwards  and  b-ackwards  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  first  wound,  and  a  large  flap  formed  from  the  back 
portion  of  the  deltoid,  "  Avhich  being  held  up,  cxiwsed 
the  joint  so  far,  that  (says  Mr.  Syme)  I  was  able  to  in- 
sulate the  head  of  the  bone  by  means  of  my  finger,  and 
then  to  detach  the  scapular  muscles  from  their  con- 
nexions with  the  tuberosities,  when,  the  arm  being 
brought  forwards,  I  easily  protruded  the  head  of  tha 
humeiais,  emliraced  it  in  my  left  hand,  and  sawed  it 
off  without  any  injury  to  the  other  parts."— (Op.  cit. 
p.  51.)  A  portion  of  the  acromion,  being  diseased,  was 
removed  with  the  cutting  i)lyers.  From  what  has  been 
stated,  it  maybe  inferred^  that  when  the  object  is  merely 
to  extract  splinters,  a  single  perpendicular  incision  will 
suffice ;  but  that  when  the  joint  is  diseased,  and  tho 
head  of  the  bone  requires  to  be  sawed  oft",  the  operation 
will  be  much  facilitated  by  following  the  plan  adopted 
by  Mr.  Syme.  In  this  gentleman's  case  the  patient  re 
covered,  and  the  shoulder  had  motion  in  cvciry  directioa 

Walther  first  demonstrated  on  the  dead  body  tha 
practicablcncss  of  amj)utating  the  Si;apula ;  and  in  *>m 
case,  where  this  bone  was  inseparably  connrrfcd  witk 
a  tumour,  the  greater  part  of  it  was  sm  "      <^- 

moved  by  Haymann.— See  Walther  in. I"  ' 

b.  5,  p.  274  ;  and  Hayniunu,  vol.  cit.  p.  ii  i  -• 
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ticulars  are  also  detailed  by  Cheliu; 
Chir.b  2,  p.  759.) 

AMPUTATION  or  THE  HEADS  OF  BONES. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pott,  dated  1782,  Mr.  Park,  surgeon 
to  the  Liverpool  Hospital,  made  the  proposal  of  totally 
extirpating  many  diseased -joints,  by  which  the  limbs 
might  be  preserved,  with  a  share  of  motion  that  would 
still  allow  them  to  be  very  useful. 

Mr.  Park's  scheme,  in  short,  was  to  remove  entirely 
the  extremities  of  all  the  bones,  which  form  the  dis- 
eased joint,  with  the  whole  or  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  capsular  ligament ;  and  to  obtain  a  cure  by  means 
of  callus,  or  by  uniting  the  femur  to  the  tibia,  when  the 
operation  was  done  on  the  knee ;  and  the  humerus  to  the 
radius  and  \ilv%  when  it  was  done  on  the  elbow ;  so 
as  to  have  no  moveable  articulation  in  those  situations. 

In  order  to  learn  wnether  the  popliteal  vessels  could 
be  avoided  without  much  difficulty  in  the  excision  of 
the  knee,  Mr.  Park  made  an  experiment  on  the  dead 
subject.  An  incision  was  made,  beginning  about  two 
inches  above  the  upper  end  of  the  patella,  and  extend- 
ing about  as  far  below  its  lower  part.  Another  one 
•was  made  across  this  at  right  angles,  immediately 
above  the  patella,  down  to  the  bone,  and  nearly  half 
round  the  limb,  the  leg  being  in  an  extended  state. 
The  lower  angles  formed  by  these  incisions  were 
raised  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  capsular  ligament ;  the  pa- 
tella was  then  taken  out ;  the  upper  angles  were  raised, 
so  as  fairly  to  denude  the  head  of  the  femur,  and  to 
allow  a  small  catling  to  he  passed  across  the  posterior 
flat  part  of  the  bone,  immediately  above  the  condyles, 
care  being  taken  to  keep  one  of  the  flat  sides  of  the 
point  of  the  instrument  quite  close  to  the  bone  all  the 
way.  The  catling  being  withdrawn,  an  elastic  spatula 
•was  introduced  in  its  place,  to  guard  the  soft  parts 
while  the  femur  was  sawed.  The  head  of  the  bone, 
thus  separated,  was  carefully  dissected  out ;  the  head 
of  the  tibia  -was  then  with  ease  turned  out  and  .sawed 
off,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  capsular  ligament 
dissected  away,  leaving  only  the  posterior  part  cover- 
ing the  vessels,  which  on  examination  had  been  in  very 
little  danger  of  being  wounded. 

The  next  attempt  was  on  the  elbow :  a  simple  lon- 
gitudinal incision  was  made  from  about  two  inches 
above  to  the  same  distance  below  the  point  of  the  ole- 
cranon. The  integuments  having  been  raised,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  divide  the  lateral  ligaments,  and 
dislocate  the  joint ;  but  this  being  found  difllcult,  the 
olecranon  was  sawed  off,  after  which  the  joint  could 
be  easily  dislocated  without  any  transverse  incision, 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  os  humeri  sawed  off",  and 
afterward  the  heads  of  the  radius  and  ulna.  This  ap- 
peared an  easy  work ;  but  Mr.  Park  conceives  the  case 
will  be  difficult  in  a  diseased  .state  of  the  parts,  and 
that  a  crucial  incision  would  be  requisite,  as  well  as 
dividing  the  humenis  above  the  condyles,  in  the  way 
done  with  respect  to  the  thigh-bone. 

Mr.  Park  first  oj^rated,  July  2,  1781,  on  a  strong, 
robust  sailor,  aged  33,  who  had  a  diseased  knee,  often 
years'  standing.  The  man's  sufierings  were  daily  in- 
creasing, and  his  health  declining.  Mr.  Park  wished 
to  avoid  making  the  tran.sver.se  incision,  thinking  that, 
afte.  removing  the  patella,  he  could  elTect  his  object  by 
the  longitudinal  one ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  differ- 
ence between  a  healthy  and  diseased  state  of  parts 
deceived  him  in  this  expectation.  Hence  the  idea  was 
relinquished,  and  the  transverse  incision  made.  The 
operation  was  finished  exactly  as  the  one  on  the  dead 
subject  related  above.  The  quantity  of  bone  removed 
•was  very  little  more  than  two  inches  of  the  femur,  and 
rather  more  than  one  inch  of  the  tibia.  The  only  ar- 
tery divided  was  one  on  the  front  of  the  knee,  and  it 
ceased  to  bleed  before  the  operation  was  concluded, 
but  the  ends  of  the  bones  bled  very  freely.  In  order  to 
keep  the  redundant  integuments  from  falling  inwards, 
and  the  edges  of  the  wounds  in  tolerable  contact,  a  few 
sutures  were  used.  The  dressings  were  light  and  su- 
perficial, and  the  limb  was  put  into  a  tin  case,  suffi- 
ciently long  to  receive  the  whole  of  it,  from  the  ankle 
to  the  insertion  of  the  glutaens  muscle. 

I  shall  not  follow  Mr.  Park  throughout  the  treatment. 
Suffice  it  to  remark,  that  the  case  gave  him  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  that  it  was  attended  with  many 
embarrassing  circumstances,  arising  chiefly  from  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  the  limb  in  a  fixed  position,  the 
^reat  depth  of  the  woimd,  and  the  abscesses  and  si- 
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nuses  which  fonned.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
the  first  symptoms  were  not  at  all  dangerous,  but 
the  patient  was  obliged  to  keep  his  bed  nine  or  ten 
weeks,  and  it  was  many  months  more  before  the  cure 
was  complete.  The  man  afterward  w^ent  to  sea,  and 
did  his  duty  very  well. 

Subsequently  to  the  publication  of  the  letter  to  Mr, 
Pott,  another  excision  of  the  knee  was  done  by  Mr. 
Park,  on  the  22d  of  June,  but  the  event  was  unsuc- 
cessful, as  the  patient  lingered  till  the  13th  of  October, 
and  then  died. 

In  1782, 1'.  F.  Moreau  presented  to  the  French  Aca- 
demy of  Srurgery  a  memoir  proposing  the  excision  of 
carious  joints.  It  only  seems  necessary  to  notice  here 
the  diffidence  in  Moreau's  plan  of  operating  from  that 
adopted  T)y  our  countryman.  Moreau,  the  son,  who 
has  published  the  account,  observes,  that  the  multipli- 
city of  flaps  is  unnecessary,  as  two  answer  every  pur- 
pose ;  and  he  deems  Mr.  Park's  direction  to  remove  the 
olecranon,  if  this  be  free  from  caries,  at  least  useless. 
Moreau  junior  operated  on  the  elbow  as  follows :  with 
a  dissecting  scalpel  he  cut  down  to  the  sharp  edge  or 
spine  of  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  about  two 
inches  above  its  tuberosity  ;  and,  directed  by  the  spine, 
he  carried  the  incision  down  to  the  joint.  He  did  the 
same  on  the  other  side,  and  then  connected  the  two 
wounds  by  a  transverse  incision,  which  divided  the 
skin  and  the  tendon  of  the  triceps  immediately  above 
the  olecranon.  The  flap  was  dissected  from  the  bone, 
and  held  out  of  the  way  by  an  assistant. 

The  flesh  which  adhered  to  the  front  of  the  bone 
above  the  condyles  was  now  separated,  care  being 
taken  to  guide  the  point  of  the  instrument  with  the  fore- 
finger of  the  left  hand,  and  when  the  handle  of  the 
scalpel  could  be  passed  through  between  the  flesh  and 
the  bone,  M.  Moreau  allowed  it  to  remain  there,  and 
sawed  the  bone  through  upon  it.  The  removal  of  the 
piece  of  bone  was  next  finished,  by  detaching  it  from 
all  its  adhesions.  The  removal  of  the  heads  of  the 
radius  and  ulna  remaining  to  be  done,  was  more  diffi- 
cult, and  the  first  flap  being  insufficient,  it  became 
necessary  to  make  another.  The  lateral  incision,  at 
the  outer  side  of  the  arm,  was  extended  downwa-ds, 
along  the  external  border  of  the  upper  part  of  the  ra- 
dius. The  head  of  the  radius  was  separated  from  the 
surrounding  parts  ;  its  connexion  with  the  ulna  de- 
stroyed, and  a  strap  of  linen  was  introduced  between 
the  bones,  in  order  to  keep  the  flesh  out  of  the  way  of 
the  saw.  The  radius  was  sawed  through,  near  the  in- 
sertion of  the  bu'^'ps,  which  was  fortunately  preserved. 
Some  remaining  medullary  cells,  filled  with  pus,  were 
removed  with  a  gouge.  The  ulna  was  now  exposed, 
by  extending  the  lateral  incision  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  arm.  Thus  another  flap  was  made,  and  detached 
from  the  back  part  of  the  forearm,  and  that  portion  of 
the  bone  which  it  was  wished  to  remove.  The  bone 
being  sejjarated  from  every  thing  that  adhered  to  it, 
and  a  strap  of  linen  put  round  it  to  protect  the  flesh, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  it  w  as  sawed  oflT,  measuring 
from  the  tip  of  the  olecranon  downwards.  A  few  dis- 
eased medullary  cells  were  taken  away  with  the 
gouge.  Two  or  three  vessels  were  tied,  and  the  flaps 
were  brought  together  with  sutures.  In  a  fortnight 
this  man  became  so  well,  that  he  was  allowed  to  go 
wherever  he  i)leased,with  his  arm  supported  in  a  case. 
The  arm  was  at  first  powerless,  but  it  slowly  regained 
its  strength,  and  the  man  could  tdtimately  thrash  com 
and  hold  the  plough  with  it,  &c. 

Seven  months  after  another  operation,  performed  in 
the  same  way  as  the  preceding  one,  by  Moreau  the 
father,  the  patient  was  completely  cured,  and  two  years 
after  this  period  the  fiexion  of  the  forearm  on  the  arm 
was  very  distinct.  In  another  case  only  one  longitudi- 
nal incision  and  a  transverse  one  were  made,  the  flap 
being  of  course  triangular.  The  patient  got  well  in  six 
weeks,  and  in  three  months  more  joined  his  regiment. 

In  all  Moreau's  cases,  the  flexion  and  extens.on  of 
the  forearm  were  preserved,  which  circumstance  no 
doubt  depended  very  much  on  the  insertion  of  (he  bi- 
ceps not  bemg  destroyed.  After  the  excision  of  the 
knee,  however,  the  bones  grew  together. 

Moreau  junior's  method  of  operating  differed  fVom  his 
father's,  inasmuch  as  the  patient  was  in  a  recumbent 
instead  of  a  sitting  posture,  and  the  os  humeri  sa^wed 
before  it  was  dislocated. 

In  a  knee-case,  Moreau  the  father  operated  as 
Ibllows: — He  made  a  lorvgitudinal  incision  on  each 
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side  of  tlie  thigh,  between  the  vasti  and  the  flexors  of 
the  leg,  down  to  the  bone.  These  incisions  began 
about  two  inches  above  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  and 
•were  carried  down  along  the  sides  of  the  joint  till  they 
reached  the  tibia.  They  were  united  by  a  transverse 
cut,  which  passed  below  the  patella,  down  to  the  bone. 

The  flap  was  raised  ;  but  the  patella  attached  to  it, 
being  diseased,  was  dissected  out.  Tlie  limb  was  then 
bent,  so  as  tc  bring  the  condyles  of  the  femur  into 
view.  As  it  was  desired  to  cut  tliem  from  the  body  of 
the  bone  before  dislocating  them,  every  thing  adhering 
to  them  behind,  where  they  joined  the  body  of  the  bone, 
was  separated,  and  at  that  place  the  fore-finger  of  the 
left  hand  was  passed  through,  in  order  to  j)ress  back 
the  flesh  from  the  bone  while  the  saw  was  used.  The 
knee  having  been  bent,  Moreau  drew  the  cut  piece  to- 
wards him,  and  easily  detached  it  Irom  the  flesh  and 
ligaments. 

The  head  of  the  tibia  was  laid  bare  by  an  incision 
nearly  eighteen  lines  long,  made  on  the  spine  of  that 
bone.  The  first  lateral  incision  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  knee  was  extended  nearly  as  far  down  on  the  head 
of  the  fibula.  Thus  were  obtained  one  flap  which  ad- 
hered to  the  flesh  filling  up  the  interosseous  space,  and 
another  triangular  flap  formed  of  the  skin  covering 
the  inner  surface  of  the  tiliia,  which  bone  was  of  ne- 
cessity exposed  belbre  the  saw  could  be  applied. 

Upon  raising  the  outer  flap,  the  head  of  the  fibula 
came  into  view,  and  after  being  separated  from  its  at- 
tachments was  cut  oft"  with  a  small  saw.  The  inner 
flap  was  then  raised,  and  the  liead  of  the  tibia  hav- 
ing been  separated  from  the  muscles  behind,  was 
sawed  off'.— (See  Moreau  (le  flls),  Obs.  pratiques  rela- 
tives 4  la  resection  des  articulations  affectees  de  carie. 
Paris,  an  xi.)  Some  cases  and  remarks,  in  favour  of 
the  excision  of  diseased  joints,  have  been  published 
by  Mr.  Crampton. — (Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  4, 
p.  185,  &c.)  He  has  removed  with  success  one  knee 
and  one  elbow.  Another  knee-operation  may  be  set 
down  as  a  tailure,  no  union  having  taken  place,  and  a 
sinus  and  discliarge  having  continued  in  the  ham  until 
the  patient's  death,  three  years  and  two  months  after 
the  operation.  Respecting  the  plan  of  operating  on  the 
knee  he  concludes  thus :  "  I  am  satisfied,  from  repeated 
trials  on  the  dead  subject,  that  the  operation  can  be 
most  safely  and  rapidly  executed  by  separating  the 
condyles  from  all  their  attachments  previously  to  sawing 
the  bone.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  flap  containing 
the  patella  is  turned  upwards,  the  edge  of  the  knife 
should  be  carried  round  the  condyles  close  to  the  bone, 
so  as  to  divide  all  the  ligaments  which  connect  the 
femur  witli  the  tibia.  The  tibia  can  then  with  great 
ease  be  pushed  backwards,  and  as  much  of  the  pro- 
jecting condyles  can  be  removed  as  the  operator  may 
think  necessary."— (Vol.  cif.  p.  213.) 

It  does  not  appear  necessary  to  insert  in  this  work 
the  account  of  cutting  out  the  ankle-joint,  an  operation 
whi'".h  will  never  be  extensively  adopted ;  nor  shall  I 
add  any  tiling  more  concerning  the  mode  of  removing, 
in  a  similar  way,  the  shoulder-joint.  In  treating  of 
amputation  in  this  situation  I  have  already  said  enough, 
and  whoever  wishes  for  farther  information  respecting 
this  practice,  must  refer  to  Dr.  Jefl'ray's  work,  entitled 
"  Cas3s  of  Excision  of  Carious  Joints."  (Glasgow,  1806.) 
This  publication  contains  all  that  was  then  known  on 
the  subject.  Dr.  Jefiray  has  recommended  a  particu- 
lar, and  indeed  a  very  ingenious,  saw,  for  facilitating 
the  above  operation.  The  saw  alluded  to  is  construct- 
ed with  joints,  like  the  chain  ol'a  watch,  so  as  to  allow 
itself  to  "bo  drawn  tlirough  behind  a  bone,  by  means  of 
a  cTooked  needle,  like  a  thread,  and  to  cut  the  bone 
from  behind  fbrv/ards  without  injuring  the  soft  parts. 
An  instrument  of  this  kind  was  executed  in  London  by 
Mr.  Richards,  who  was  assisted  in  making  it  by  his 
nephew,  the  present  Mr.  Richards,  of  Brick-lane.  In 
placing  the  paw  under  a  bone,  its  cutting  edge  is  to  be 
turned  away  from  the  flesh.  Handles  are  afterward 
hooked  on  the  instnnnent. 

According  to  my  notions  of  the  treatment  of  diseased 
joints,  as  long  as  the  patient's  strength  is  not  subdued 
by  the  irritation  of  the  local  disease,  humanify  dictates 
the  propriety  of  persevering  in  an  attempt  to  save  the 
affected  limb,  <fcc  Will  a  patient,  greatly  reduced  by 
hectic  symptoms,  bi;  able  to  recover  from  so  fiold  and 
Woody  an  operation  as  the  dissection  of  the  whole  of 
the  knee-joint  out  of  the  limb  ?  If  some  few  should 
escape  with  life  and  limb  preserved,  would  the  bulk  of 


persons  treated  in  this  manner  have  tlie  same  good 
fortune  ?     I  cannot  admit  that  the  extirpation  of  the 
whole  of  so  14rge  an  articulation  as  the  knee  can  be 
compared  with  the  operation  of  amputation,  in  point  of 
simplicity  and  safety.    However,  it  is  not  on  the  diffi- 
culty of  practising  the  former,  that  I  would  found  my 
objections  ;    for  I  believe  that  any  man  possessing  a 
tolerable  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  k'g,  might 
contrive  to  achieve  tlie  business.    The  groands  on 
which  I  withhold  my  approbation  from  tlie  attempt  to 
cut  out  large  joints  are  the  following  :— 1.  The  great 
length  of  time  which  the  healing  of  the  wound  re- 
quires. Whoever  peruses  the  case  of  Hector  M'Caghan, 
will  find  that  the  operation  was  performed  on  the  2d 
of  July,  1781,  and  that  it  was  February  28th  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  before  all  the  subsequent  abscesses  and 
sores  were  perfectly  healed.    This  space  of  time  is 
very  neariy  eight  months !    Mr.  Park  describes  the 
patien*  as  a  strong,  robust  sailor,  and  gives  no  farther 
partiCi  lars  concerning  the  state  of  his  constitution 
than  t)  at  his  health  w-as  declining.    I  entertain  little 
doubt,  that  if  the  excision  of  the  knee  had  been  per- 
formed in  that  state  of  the  health  in  which  amputation 
becomes  truly  indispensable,  this  man  would  not  have 
survived  the  illness  arising  from  the  operation.    The 
only  other  case  in  which  Mr.  Park  extirpated  the  knee 
ended  fatally.    In  the  instance  related  by  Moreau  there 
seemed,  indeed,  to  be  considerable  debility.    This  pa- 
tient escaped  tlie  first  dangers  consequent  to  so  severe 
an  operation ;    and  after  three  months'  confinement, 
the  patient  was  in  such  a  state  that  Moreau  expected 
he  would  be  able  to  walk  upon  crutches  in  another 
month  or  six  weeks  !    The  young  man,  in  the  mean 
time,  was  attacked  by  an  epidemic  dysentery  and  died. 
On  the  21st  of  October,  1809,  Mulder  extirpated  the 
knee-joint  of  a  pregnant  woman  in  the  hospital  at  Gro- 
ningen ;  but  she  died  of  tetanus  on  the  8th  of  the  fol- 
lowing February.     He  conceives  that  the  operation  is 
much  facilitated  by  removing  the  ends  of  the  femur 
and  tibia  in  their  connected  state. — (See  Diss,  de  Arti- 
culis  extirpandis  auctore  G.  H.  Wachter,  1810.)    2. 
Even  supposing  the  excision  of  the  knee  to  be  followed 
by  all  possible  success,  is  the  advantage  of  having  a 
nintilated,  shortened,  stiflflimb,  in  lieu  of  a  wooden  leg. 
sufficiently  great  to  induce  any  man  to  submit  to  an 
operation,  beyond  a  doubt  infinitely  more  dangerous 
than  amputation  ?   I  think  not.    The  practice  is  at  pre- 
sent nearly  exploded  in  this  country ;  but  I  hear  every 
now  and  then  of  its  being  adopted  at  Paris,  and  Mr, 
Cramjiton  has  thought  it  worthy  of  revival.    The  diffi- 
culties of  his  operations,  however,  and  tediousness  of 
the   after-treatment,  and    in   particular   the  general 
course  and  termination  of  one  of  his  two  knee-cases, 
as  represented  by  himself,  are  sufficiently  discouraging. 
No  doubt,  more  limbs  might  be  saved  by  this  practice 
than  by  that  of  amputation,  but  more  lives  would  be 
lost.    On  this  principle  I  see  no  reason  for  preferring 
excision  to  amputation.    Many  interesting  observations 
on  the  extirpation  of  various  diseased  joints  may  be 
found  in  the  above-mentioned  dissertation  by  Wachter, 
and  in  the  analysis  of  it  by  Langenbeck. — (Bibl.  fiir  die 
Chir.  b.  3,Gottingen,  1811.) 

In  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  may  just  notice 
the  interesting  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Dunn  of  Scarbo- 
rough, who  cut  out  several  of  the  tarsal  bones,  in- 
cluding the  diseased  surface  of  the  astragalus,  and  also 
some  of  the  metatarsal  bones  from  a  boy's  foot,  with 
complete  final  success.  The  hemorrhage,  however, 
was  profuse,  and  great  difficulty  experienced  in  stop- 
ping it.  Whether  this  bold  experiment  merits  imita- 
tion, I  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may, 
the  fact  merits  attention.— ( See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
11,  p.  337.)  Consult  also  White's  Cases  in  Surgery; 
Sabatier,  Sc'ances  publiqnes  de  I'Acad.  de  'Jhir.  Paris, 
1779,  p.  73  ;  et  Mt  m.  de  I'lnstitut  National,  vol.  5, 1605; 
Roux,  de  la  Resection,  &c.  de  portions  d'os  malades, 
&c.  Paris,  1812;  Ph.  Crampton,  in  DubUn  Hospital 
Reports,  vol.  4,  1827. 

AMl'UTATION   OK   TnK    riNOlCRS    AXD    TOES,   AND  PART 
OF   THK    FOOT. 

The  best  snrgeons  all  agree  with  Mr.  Sharp,  that  the 
amputation  of  the  fingers  and  toes  is  most  convenient- 
ly perfomi(!d  in  their' articulations.  With  a  common 
scaliiel,  the  skin  is  to  be  cut  through  circularly,  not 
exactly  upon  the  joint,  but  a  little  towards  tlie  extre- 
mity of  the  finger  in  order  that  a  sufllcient  flap  may 
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Ve  preserved  for  covering  the  end  of  the  bone.  On 
taking.'  away  a  finger  from  a  metacarpal  bone,  Mr. 
Sharp  rncommends  making  two  small  longitudinal  inci- 
sions on  each  side  of  the  joint,  as  a  means  of  facilitating 
the  separation. 

In  amputating  the  fingers  and  toes,  the  operation  is 
greatly  facilitated  by  cutting  into  the  Joint  when  it  is 
bent.  Having  made  an  opening  in  the  back  part  of  the 
capsule,  one  of  the  lateral  ligaments  may  easily  be  cut, 
after  which  nothing  keeps  the  head  of  the  bone  from 
being  turned  out,  and  the  surgeon  has  only  to  cut 
through  the  rest  of  the  exposed  ligamentous  and  tencU- 
nous  parts. 

>omc  rcco;nmend  making  a  small  semicircular  flap 
of  skin  to  cover  the  bone ;  but  this  is  quite  unneces- 
sary if  care  be  taken  to  draw  the  skin  a  little  up,  and 
to  cut  where  Mr.  Sharp  directs.  However,  as  making 
a  small  flap  gives  little  pain,  I  have  generally  followed 


disagreea])le  tilings  may  be  avoided  by  following  the 
method  of  Mr.  Hey,  or  that  of  Mr.  C.  Bell.  Far  re 
moving  the  metatarsal  bone,  either  of  the  little  or  great 
toe,  the  latter  gentleman  directs  us  to  carry  a  scalpel 
round  the  root  of  the  toe,  and  then  along  the  side  of 
the  foot.  The  flaps  are  then  to  be  dissected  back,  the 
metatarsal  bone  is  to  be  separated  from  the  next,  and 
its  square  head  is  to  be  detached  from  the  tarsus. — 
(Operative  Surgery,  vol.  1,  p.  390.) 

The  removal  of  the  central  metatarsal  and  metacar- 
pal bones  is  an  operation  of  much  difficulty,  and  the 
sawhig  of  them  is  hardly  practicable,  without  injuring 
the  soti  parts.  Hence,  I  am  decidedly  ol"  opinion  with 
Mr.  C.  Hell,  that  instead  of  a  formal'amputation,  it  Ls 
bette/  to  extract  the  diseased  bones  from  the  foot  or 
hand,  as,  indeed,  Mr.  Hey  was  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

That  skilful  surgeon,  I,angenbeck,  however,  has  de- 
vised a  ready  mode  of  taking  away  the  middle  finger 
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this  method,  though  it  appears  to  me  nearly  a  n  atter    with  its  metacarpal  bone  from  the  os  magnum,  or  th« 


of  indifference  which  plan  is  adopted.  In  opcraf  ng  at 
the  joints  between  the  phalanges  and  metacarpal  bones, 
a  flap  should  alwavs  be  made,  either  on  the  upper  or 
under  part  of  the  fingers  to  be  removed. 

Although  it  is  generally  best  to  remove  the  fingers 
at  the  joints,  it  is  sometimes  tliought  right,  where  the 
injury  just  includes  the  jcmt  and  no  more,  to  saw 
through  the  bone,  instead  of  operating  at  the  next  ar- 
ticulation.—(See  Guthrie  on  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  384.) 
Th3  division  can  also  be  readily  made  with  cutting 
plyers. 

It  may  happen,  that  the  bones  of  the  toes  and  only 
part  of  the  metatarsal  bones  are  carious,  in  which 
case  the  leg  need  not  be  cut  off,  but  only  so  much  of 
the  foot  as  is  disordered.  A  small  spring  saw  is  here 
the  most  convenient.  When  this  operation  is  per- 
formed, the  heel  and  the  remainder  of  the  foot  will  be 
of  great  service,  and  the  wound  heal  up  safely,  of 
which  Mr.  S.  Sharp  says,  he  had  in  his  time  seen  one 
example.— (Op.  of  Surgery,  chap.  37,  ed.  3.)  Mr. 
Hey  confirms  this  statement  of  Sharp's  concerning  the 
impropriety  of  removing  the  whole  foot,  when  the  me- 
tatarsal bones  are  carious,  and  every  other  part  of  the 
leg  te  sound,  as  the  remainder  of  the  foot  is  of  im- 
mense service  in  walking,  tiie  use  of  the  ankle  not 
being  destroyed. 

Mr.  Hey  describes  a  new  mode  of  removing  the  me- 
tatarsal bones,  which  on  repeated  trial  has  fully  an- 
swered his  expectations.  By  {ho  term  new,  I  here 
me^m  a  particular  method,  which  had  not  been  pre- 
viodsly  described,  though  it  may  have  been  performed 
by  others  sooner  than  by  Mr.' Hey  himself;  for  the 
merit  of  having  first  done  it  is  imputed  to  the  late  Mr. 
Turner,  of  North  Yarmouth,  who  did  it  with  success 
about  the  year  1787.— (See  Hutchison's  Pract.  Obs.  p. 
70.)  Mr.  Hey  makes  a  mark  across  the  upper  part  of 
the  foot,  to  denote  where  the  metatarsal  bones  are 
joined  to  those  of  the  tarsus.  About  half  an  inch 
from  this  mark,  nearer  the  toes,  he  makes  a  trans- 
verse incision  through  the  integuments  and  muscles 
coveruig  the  metatarsal  bones.  From  each  extremity 
of  this  cut,  he  makes  an  incision  along  the  inner  and 
outer  side  of  the  foot  to  the  toes ;  he  removes  all  the 
loes  from  the  metatarsal  bones,  and  then  separates  the 
integuments  and  muscles,  forming  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
from  the  inferior  part  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  keeping 
the  edge  of  the  knife  as  near  the  bones  as  possible,  in 
order  to  expedite  the  operation,  and  preserve  as  much 
muscular  flesh  in  the  flap  as  can  be  saved.  He  then 
separates  the  four  smaller  metatarsal  bones  at  their 
junction  with  the  tarsus,  and  divides,  with  a  saw,  the 
projecting  part  of  the  first  cuneiform  bone,  which  sup- 
ports tha  great  toe.  The  arteries  being  tied,  Mr,  Hey 
applies  the  flap,  which  had  formed  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
to  the  integuments  which  remain  at  the  upper  part,  and 
keeps  them  in  contact  with  sutures.  The  cicatrix  be- 
ing situMted  at  the  top  of  the  foot,  is  in  no  danger  of 
being  hurt,  while  the  place  where  the  toes  were  situ- 
ated is  covered  with  such  strong  skin,  viz.  what  pre- 
viously formed  the  sole  of  the  foot,  that  it  cannot  be 
injured  by  any  moderate  violence.- (See  Practical  Ob- 
servations in  Surgery,  p.  535,  &c.) 

When  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe  is  alone 
diseased,  Mr.  Hey  recommends  dissecting  it  out  from 
the  cuneiform  bon2,  instead  of  sawing  it'.  The  latter 
plan  r.aunot  be  easily  accomplished,  without  removing 
part  of  the  integuments  and  muscles,  and  making  a 
•transverse  as  well  as  a  longitudinal  incision     These 


ring-finger,  with  its  metacarpal  bone,  from  the  articu- 
lation of  the  latter  with  the  os  magnum  and  os  cunei- 
forme.  In  order  to  find  out  these  articulations,  he 
draws  a  line  from  the  upper  head  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  thumb  straight  across  to  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  finger  to  be  extirpated,  and  at  this  place 
he  begins  his  first  incision,  which  runs  towards  each 
side  of  the  finger  like  an  inverted  V.  The  bone  is  then 
separated  alL  round  from  the  soft  parts,  and  dislocated 
from  the  carpus,  when  nothing  remains  to  be  done  but 
to  cut  the  parts  towards  the  palm,  where  the  wound  Is 
also  made  to  resemble  an  inverted  V,  but  does  not  ex- 
tend any  farther  than  is  necessary,  to  complete  the  se- 
paration.— iSee  Lang(!nbeck's  Bibl.  b.  1,  p.  575,  and 
plate  3,  f.  1.)  Tliis  is  unquestionably  a  simple  and 
excellent  method  of  operating,  which  I'angenbeck  also 
recommends  as  the  best  way  of  removing  such  bones 
of  the  metatarsus,  as  are  not  situated  at  the  sides  of 
the  foot ;  care  being  taken  to  save  a  flap  from  the  sole. 
It  is  often  difficult,  liowever,  to  know  with  certainty 
whether  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  metacarpal  or 
metatarsal  bones ;  and  if  it  be  not,  and  the  carpus  or 
tarsus  be  affected,  the  operation  will  not  answer,  and 
amputation  be  indispensable.  This  happened  in  one 
of  Langenbeck's  cases,  in  which  he  had  removed  one 
of  the  metacarpal  bones. 

Modern  surgeons  never  amputate  the  whole  of  the 
foot  or  hand,  when  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  of 
preserving  any  useful  portion  of  it,  though  the  rest 
may  be  most  severely  shattered.  Thus,  when  a  sol- 
dier had  been  struck  by  a  grape-shot,  which  shattered, 
the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  little  and  ring-fingers, 
grazed  the  middle  finger,  and  tore  up  the  integuments 
on  the  palm  and  back  of  the  hand,  Mr.  Guthrie  sue 
ceeded  in  saving  the  two  fingers  and  thumb,  although, 
in  the  removal  of  the  other  parts,  no  regular  flaps 
could  be  made  for  covering  the  wound.— (On  Gun-shot 
Wounds,  p.  382.)  In  winter  campaigns,  the  toes,  and 
more  or  less  of  the  foot,  are  often  attacked  with  morti- 
fication from  cold.  In  this  circumstance,  when  the 
disorder  does  not  extend  beyond  the  middle  of  the  foot 
or  the  toes,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cut  away  the  gan- 
grenous part.  On  the  first  entrance  of  the  French 
army  into  Holland,  after  the  revolution,  ParoLsse  met 
with  many  of  the.sc  cases,  in  which  it  was  necessary 
merely  to  take  away  the  metatarsal  bones,  or  some- 
times those  of  the  tarsus.  All  the  patientn  operated 
upon  in  this  manner  for  the  eflects  of  cold  were 
cured  ;  walking  afterward  with  more  or  less  difl5- 
culty,  according  as  the  portion  of  the  foot  taken  away 
had  been  greater  or  smaller,— (Opuscules  de  Chir,  p. 
218.) 

M.  Roux,  in  his  late  publication,  finds  fault  with  our 
ignorance  of  Chopart's  method  of  removing  a  part  of 
the  foot.  He  says,  "  I  am  certain,  the  principal  sur- 
geons in  England  have  never  practised,  anH  are  even 
totally  unacquainted  with,  the  amputation  uf  the  foot 
at  the  junction  of  the  two  halves  of  the  tarsus,  or 
Chopart's  operation." — (Voyage  fait  i  Londres  en  1814, 
ou  Paranoic  de  la  Chirurgie  Angloise  avec  la  Chirur- 
gie  Frangoise,  p.  33-*.)  As  it  is  an  operation  of  consi- 
derable merit.  I  think  it  will  be  useful  to  introduce  a 
description  of  it  in  the  present  work.  It  is  performed 
in  the  nearly  parallel  articulations  of  the  as  calcis  with 
the  OS  cuboidea,  and  of  the  astragalus  with  the  os  na- 
viculare.  Thus  the  heel  is  preserved,  on  which  the 
patient  can  afterward  walk.  The  perlbn,,.  o  of  i£ 
is  shnple.    The  tourniuuet  having  been  i'-i'i-ncd,  the 
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snrgeon  is  to  make  a  transverse  incision  through  the 
sldii  which  covers  the  instep,  two  inches  from  the 
anklo-joint.  He  is  to  divide  the  skin,  and  the  extensor 
tendons  and  muscles  in  that  situation,  so  as  to  expose 
the  convexity  of  the  tarsus.  He  is  next  to  make  on 
each  side  a  small  longitudinal  incision,  which  is  to  be- 
gin below  and  a  little  in  front  of  the  malleolus,  and  is 
to  end  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  first  incision. 
After  having  formed  in  this  way  a  rtap  of  integuments,  he 
is  to  let  it  be  drawn  upwards  by  the  assistant  who  holds 
the  leg.  There  is  no  occasion  to  dissect  and  reflect 
the  flap ;  for  the  cellular  substance  connecting  the 
Bkin  with  the  subjacent  aponeurosis  is  so  loose,  that  it 
tan  easily  be  drawn  up  above  the  place  where  the 
Joint  of  tlie  calcaneum  witJi  the  cuboidcs,and  that  be- 
tween the  astragalus  and  scaphoides,  ought  to  be 
opened.  The  surgeon  will  penetrate  the  last  the  most 
easily,  particularly  by  taking  for  his  guidance  the  emi- 
nence which  indicates  the  attachment  of  the  tibialis 
amicus  muscle  to  the  inside  of  the  os  naviculare. 
The  joint  of  the  os  cuboidcs  and  os  calcis  lies  pretty 
nearly  in  the  same  transverse  line,  but  rather  obliquely 
forwards.  The  ligaments  having  been  cut,  the  foot 
falls  back.  The  bistoury  is  then  to  be  put  down,  and 
the  straight  knife  used,  with  which  a  flap  of  the  soft 
Darts  is  to  be  formed  under  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus, 
long  enough  to  admit  of  being  applied  to  the  naked 
bones  so  as  entirely  to  cover  them.  It  is  to  be  main- 
tained in  this  position  with  three  or  four  strips  of  ad- 
hesive plaster,  which  are  to  extend  from  the  heel,  over 
the  flap,  to  the  inferior  and  anterior  part  of  the  leg. 

Chopart  used  to  tie  every  artery  as  soon  as  it  was 
di^nded.  On  the  instep,  the  continuation  of  the  ante- 
rior tibial  artery  will  require  a  ligature ;  and  in  the 
sole,  the  internal  and  external  plantar  arteries,  in  the 
thickness  of  the  flap  of  soft  parts,  must  generally  be 
taken  up.  One-half  of  each  ligature  is  to  be  cut  away, 
and  the  other  one  is  to  be  left  hanging  out  between  the 
plasters,  at  the  nearest  and  most  convenient  point. 

Walthei  and  Graefe  have  given  some  very  precise 
directions  for  the  perfonriance  of  this  operation.  A 
cut  is  first  made,  beginning  half  an  inch  below  the 
outer  ankle,  and  extending  forwards  along  the  side  of 
the  foot  two  inches.  Another  similar  incision  is  then 
made  from  one  inch  below  the  inner  ankle.  The  fool  is 
now  to  be  bent  upwards,  and  the  first  two  cuts  united 
by  a  transverse  incision,  two  finger-breadths  from  the 
front  of  the  tibia.  A  flap  is  then  dissected  up,  as  far 
back  as  the  commencement  of  the  lateral  incisions,  or 
a  line  corresponding  to  the  articulation  of  the  astraga- 
lus with  the  OS  naviculare,  and  of  the  os  calcis  with 
the  OS  cuboides.  An  assistant  now  checks  the  bleed- 
ing by  applying  the  points  of  his  fingers  on  the  mouths 
of  such  vessels  a-  V  y.d  profusely,  and  holds  up  the 
flap.  The  extremity  of  the  foot  is  now  to  be  firmly  in- 
clined downwards,  so  as  to  stretch  the  ligaments  con- 
necting the  tarsal  bones  together.  The  ligaments  be- 
tween the  astragalus  and  os  naviculare  are  to  be  first  cut, 
when  the  foot  may  be  twisted  somewhat  outwards, 
and  the  ligaments'  between  the  os  calcis  and  os  cu- 
boides divided.  The  division  is  lastly  completed  by 
cutting  through  the  soft  parts  regularly  from  above 
downwards,  with  the  precaution  of  directing  the  am- 
putating knife  so  as  to  leave  a  flap  composed  of  j)art 
of  the  sole  of  the  foot. —  See  Abhandl.  aus  dem  Ge- 
bietc  der  Prakt.  Med.  &c.  Landshut,  1810,  b.  1,  p.  152 ; 
aau  Graefe,  Normcn  fur  die  Abl.  grossr.  Gliedm.  p.  142.) 

Sometimes,  in  consequence  of  the  soft  parts  of  the 
instep  being  all  gangrenous  or  otherwise  destroyed,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  the  flap  entirely  from  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  a.s  Klein  was  obliged  to  do  in  one  of  his 
cases.—  Practische  Ansichten  bedeutendstcn  Chir.  Ope- 
rationen,  h.  1,  p.  28.  >  Indeed,  Richerand  thinks  this 
mode  generally  advantageous,  as  the  line  of  the  cica- 
trix is  not  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  stump, 
where  it  would  be  most  exposed  to  injury.— Nosogr. 
Chir.  t.  2,  p.  002,  &c.  ed,  4.j  Langenbeck  and  Klein 
also  condemn  the  painful  and  unnecessary  measure  of 
dissecting  up  a  flap  from  the  instep,  as  advised  by 
Walthcr  and  Graeie.  Chopart  himself,  as  we  have 
seen,  merely  drew  back  the  integuments  of  the  instep, 
without  making  any  detachment  of  them  from  the  sub- 
jacent parts.  When  the  ends  of  the  flexor  tendons  of 
the  toes  i)roje<t  luo  much  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
lower  flap,  they  are  to  be  cut  shorter,  as  Klein  particu- 
larly directs ;  and  1  consider  his  advice,  not  to  use 
sutures  for  keeping  the  flap  applied,  but  merely  strios 


of  sticking-plaster,  perfectly  judicious.— (Op.  cit   p 
33—34.) 

[For  amputation  of  the  lower  jaw  see  note  on  "  Jaw- 
Bone."  For  amputation  or  excision  of  the  upper  jaw 
as  first  performed  in  this  country  by  Dr.  David  L.  Ro- 
gers, of  this  city,  see  note  on  "  Osteosarcoma ;"  or  for 
the  details  of  the  case,  reference  may  be  had  to  the 
N.  Y.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal  for  1(324,  vol.  3,  p.  301. 
For  amputation  or  exsection  of  the  clavicle,  an  opera- 
tion performed  for  the  first  time  by  Dr.  Mott,  in  1829, 
sec  also  note  on  "  Osteosarcoma."— Aeese.'j 

The  following  sources  of  instruction,  on  the  subject 
of  amputation,  are  particularly  entitled  to  notice :  Cel- 
.sun  de  Re  Mtdicu.  CEavres  de  Pare,  livre  12,  chap.  30 
et  33.  James  Yonge,  Curriis  Triamphalis  i  Ttrebin- 
thu,  Bvo.  J.ond.  1679.  R.  Wiseman,  Chir.  Treatises^ 
Ato.  I.ond.  1092.  Sharp's  Operations  of  Surgery, 
chap.  37,  and  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  present  state  of 
Surgery,  chap.  8.  Ravaton,  Traite  des  Plates  d'Jlr- 
mes  u  Ken,  Paris,  17()8.  Bertrandi,  Traiti  des  Opi^ 
rations  de  Chimrgie,  chap.  23.  J^e  Dran's  Obs. 
de  Chir.  Paris,  1731,  and  his  Traite  des  Opera- 
tions do  Chirurgie,  Paris,  1742,  and  the  English. 
Translation  with  the  additions  of  Cheselden,  by  Gata- 
ker,  Land.  1749  ;  Heister's  Instit,  Chirurg.  pars  2, 
sect.  1.  J^Tuuvclle  M^thode  pour  f aire  V  Operation  de 
VAiiiputution  dans  V  Jirticulation  du  Bras  uvec  I'  Omo- 
plate,  par  M.  de  La  Faye.  P.  H.  Dahl,  Dis.  de  Hu- 
meri Amputatione  ex  .^rliculo.  Gott.  1760.  Hia- 
toirc  de  VAmpvtation,  suivant  la  Mithode  de  Verduin 
et  Sabourin,  aoec  la  Description  d'tin  nouvel  instru- 
ment pour  cette  Operation,  par  M.  De  la  Faye.  P. 
H.  F.  Ferduin,  Dis.  Epiatolaris  de  J^ova  .^rtnum  de- 
curtandorum  liatione,  YZmo.  Jinist.  1690.  Moyena  de 
rendre  plus  simple  et  plus  siire  VJimputalion  a  Lam- 
beau,  par  M.  de  Garevgeot.  Observation  sur  la  Re- 
section de  I'Os,  apris  V  JtTnputation  de  la  Cuisse,  par 
M.  Veyret.  Memoire  sur  la  Saillie  de  I' Os  apris 
l\/lmputation  des  Membres ;  ou  ^071  examine  les 
causes  de  cct  inconvenient,  les  moyens  d'y  remedier,  et 
ceux  de  la  prevenir,  par  J\I.  Louis.  Seconde  Mimoire 
sur  V Amputation  des  Grandcs  Extrdmites,  par  M. 
Louis.  The  foregoing  Essays  are  in  Mim.  de  I' Acad. 
de  Chirurgie,  t.  5,  edit.  YUmo.  R.  de  Vermale,  Obs.  et 
Rcmarques  de  Chirurgie  pratique,  Manheim,  1767. 
Essai  sur  les  Amputations  dans  les  Articles,  par  M. 
Brasdor,  in  t.  15  Mini,  de  VAcad.  de  Chir.  J.  U.  Bil- 
guer  de  Membrorum  Aviputatione  rarissime  advnnis- 
trandn  aut  quasi  abroganda,  Ato.  UalcB  Magd.  1761. 
White's  Cases  in  Surgery,  1770.  Bromfitld's  Chirur- 
gical  Obsei-vations  and  Cases,  vol.  1,  chap.  2,  8vo. 
1773.  O'Halloran's  complete  Treatise  on  Gangrene^ 
Src,  with  a  new  Method  of  Amputation,  Svo.  Dublin^ 
1705.  Alanson's  Practical  Observations  on  Amputa- 
tion, ed.  2,  1782.  ./.  L.  Petit,  Traiti  des  Maladies 
Chir.  t.  3,  Paris,  1774,  or  the  later  ed.  1790.  R.  My- 
vor's  Practical  Thoughts  on  Amputation,  Birmingh. 
1783.  T.  Kirkland,  Thoughts  on  Amputation,  Sec: 
Svo.  Land.  1780.  Loder,  Comment,  de  J^ova  Alan- 
.so;/?,  Ampulationis  Melhodo,  Progr.  1,7,  Jen.  1784,  or 
Chir.  Med.  Bcobachtuvgen,  St'o.  Weimar,  1794.  J. 
F.  Tschrpius,  Casus  de  Aviputatione  Fcv.oris  non 
Crunita,  HaU,  1742.  {Hallcr,  Disp.  Chir.  5,  239.) 
Miirsinna,  Acmc  Med.  Chir.  Beobacht.  Berlin,  1796; 
P.  F.  Walther,  Abhandl.  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  Prakt. 
Mcdixin,  besunders  der  Chirurgie  and  Augenheil- 
kunde,  b.  1,  J^andshut,  1810;  Ktrn.  Uebcr  die  JJand- 
liivgsweise  bey  der  Absctzung  der  Glieder.  Wien, 
1814 ;  G.  Kloss,  De  Amputatione  Humeri  ex  Articulo, 
4tu.  Franciif.  1811;  W.  Eraser,  An  Essay  on  the 
Skovldcr-juint  Operation,  8vo.  Land.  1813.  H.  Robbi, 
De  Via  ac  Rutionc,  qua  olim  membrorum  Amputatio 
iv.Hlituta  est,  itu.  Lips.  1815.  ./.  P.  Roux,  Memoire  el 
Olis.  sur  la  Riuniun  Immediate  de  la  Plaie  apris 
r.lmjiutalion,  8i'«.  Paris,  1814.  J.  G.  K'use,  Ampu- 
tatio'iis  Ossijim  prtecipua  qucedam  vwmenta,  JAps- 
1801.  J.  F.  D.  Evans,  Practical  Observations  on  Co- 
laract  and  closed  Pupil,  and  on  the  .imputation  of  the 
Arm  at  the  Shoulder,  ^-c.  Bvo.  Land.  1815.  H.  J. 
Bruniiinghausen,Erfahrvne!enundBeincrkungeniibcr 
die  Aiiiputatiuncn,  bco.  Bamii.  1818.  Lavgrnhcck,  Bibl. 
filr  die  I  hirurgie,  b.  1,  p.  562,  <S-c.  6vo.  Golt.  1816. 
/'.  G.  Fan  Hoorn,Dc  iis,  qua;  in  partibus  Membri, 
prasertim  osseis,  amputatione  vulncratis  notanda 
sunt.  ito.  Lugd.  1803.  Graefe,  JVormen  fur  die  Ah- 
iS.iung  grSssercr  Gliedm.  Ato.  Berlin,  1813.  ^^*}* 
Practische  Ansichten  bedeutendstcn  Chir.  Op.h.l,  AU 
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Stultg.  1816.  A.  C.  Hutchison,  Practical  Observa- 
tions tn  Surgery,  8vo.  Loiid.  1816.  Jlnd  farther  Obs. 
tn  the  proper  i'eriod  for  amputating  in  Oun-nhvt 
Wounds,  ifc.  Qoo.  Land.  1819.  Dr.  Hennen,  Princi- 
ples vf  Military  Surgery,  2J  ed.  8oo.  Land.  1820  ;  a 
work  fall  of  valuable  practical  information.  PotVs 
Remarks  on  Amputation.  Sabatier,  Medtcine  Opera- 
toire,  t.  3,  ed.  2.  Hey's  Practical  Observations  in 
Surgery,  edit.  2.  Remarques  et  Observations  sur 
V Amputation  des  Membres,  in  (Eiivres  Chir.  de  JJe- 
sault  par  Bichat,  t.  2.  P.  J.  Roux,  De  la  resection,  ou 
du  retranchement  de  Portions  </'  Os  malades,  sott  dans 
les  Articulations,  soit  hors  des  Articulations,  4to. 
Paris,  1812.  Rees's  Cyclopcedia,  art.  Aiiipatation. 
Verviisckte  Chirurgischc  Schriften,  von  ./.  L.  Schmuc- 
ker,  band  1.  J.  Bell's  Principles  of  Surgery.  Cases 
of  the  F.xcision  of  carious  .Joints,  by  Park  and  Mo- 
reaa,  published  by  Dr.  Jeffray.  Operative  Swgery 
by  C.  Bell,  vol.  1.  Richter's  Anfang.^grunde  dtr 
fVundarzncykunst,  band  7.  Richeraud,JN'osographie 
Chir.  t.  4,  edit.  4.  B.  Bell's  Surgery,  vol.  5.  Hellelan. 
Cltnique  Chirurgicale,  t.  3.  Gooch's  Chirurgical 
Works, — various  parts  of  the  3  volumes.  Larrey, 
Relation  Chirurgicale  de  VArniie  d'  Orient  en  Egypte 
et  Syrie ;  also  Mem.  de  Chirurgie  Militaire ;  books 
which  should  be  in  the  library  of  eoery  surgeon.  Guth- 
rie on  Gunshot  Wounds,  8i;o.  Loud.  1815 ;  of  which 
a  new  edition  has  since  appeared  :  a  publication  which 
cannot  be  too  attentively  studied  by  every  surgeon  who 
wishes  to  know  when,  as  well  as  how,  to  amputate  in 
cases  of  gun-shot  injury.  Roux,  Parallile  de  la  Chi- 
rurgie Angloise  avcc  la  Chirurgie  Francoise,  p.  336, 
^c.  Paris,  1815.  Lawrence  on  a  JVetc  Method  of  ty- 
ing Arteries,  ^c.  Mcdico-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  156, 
<^c.  Report  of  Obs.  made  in  the  Military  Hospitals 
of  Belgium,  by  Professor  Thomson,  1817.  Diction- 
naire  des  Sciences  Mcdicales,  art.  Amputation.  C. 
.Soerill,  Operative  Surgery,  Land.  1823,  Syme  and 
Liston,  in  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journ.  .Yo.  78. 
Maingalt,  Mid.  Operatoire,  fol.  Paris,  18^,  contains 
excellent  lithographic  platis,  illustrative  of  awputa- 
lion.  M.  J.  Chelius,  Handb.  der  Chirurgie.  b.  2, 
1827.  H.  Scoulteten,  La  Methodc  Ocalaire,  ou  Kou- 
velle  Methode  pour  amputer  dans  les  Articulations, 
Ato.  Paris,  1827. 

AMYLUM.  Starch.  Powdered  starch  is  sometimes 
used  as  an  external  application  to  erysipelas;  but 
chiefly  in  clysters  when  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  af- 
fected with  spasm.  The  following  is  the  formula  used 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  IjL.  Mucilaginis  amyli, 
aquae  distillate  :  sing.  5  y«  Tinct.  opii  guttas  quadra- 
gin  ta:  Misce. 

ANASTOMOSIS.  (From  aia,  through,  and  aropn, 
a  mouth.)  Anatomists  and  surgeons  imply  by  this 
term  the  communications  of  the  blood-vessels  with 
«ach  other,  or  their  running  and  opening  into  each  other, 
by  which  the  continuance  of  a  free  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  greatly  ensured,  and  the  danger  of  mortifica- 
tion lessened.  The  immense  importance  of  this  part 
of  our  structure  in  all  cases  in  which  the  main  artery 
or  veins  of  a  limb  are  obliterated,  is  particularly  conspi- 
cuous in  the  disease  called  aneurism. — (See  Aneurism.) 

Nay,  such  has  been  the  providence  of  nature  in  this 
respect,  that  even  where  the  thoracic  aorta  has  been 
completely  obstructed,  the  channels  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  blood  to  the  lower  cvtremities  have  yet  been 
found  adequate  to  that  purpose.  This  was  proved  in 
an  example  where  the  obstruction  had  been  gradually 
produced  by  disease,  and  the  anastomosing  vessels  of 
course  had  had  time  for  enlargement;  for  this  is  a 
very  different  case  from  that  in  which  a  ligature  is 
suddenly  applied  to  the  aorta;  though,  as  far  as  can 
be  deduced  from  the  particulars  of  some  experiments 
made  on  dogs  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  of  one  opera- 
tion in  which  he  tied  the  human  abdominal  aorta  (Sur- 
gical Essays,  part  l,p.  101),  blood  will  still  pass  to  the 
lower  extremities  in  sufficient  quantity  for  their  nutri- 
tion. At  least  this  inference  is  safely  deducibie  from 
the  very  memorable  operation  to  which  I  have  referred, 
subject  to  one  important  condition,  viz.  that  there  be  no 
additional  cause  of  impediment  to  the  passage  of  blood 
to  the  lower  extremities  besides  the  ligature  above  the 
biftircation  of  the  aorta.  When  Sir  A.  Cooper  tied  the 
human  aorta  in  the  abdomen,  the  experiment  was  made 
as  the  only  possible  means  of  hindering  a  man  from 
Weeding  to  death,  who  had  a  large  aneurism  of  the  ex- 
ternal iliac  artery  actually  beginning  to  bleed,  and  ex- 
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tending  too  high  to  admit  of  any  thnig  else  being  done 
Now,  although  the  unfortunate  patient  was  not  saved, 
and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  chances  of  any 
other  result  were  very  small,  the  case  furnished  (he  im- 
portant proof,  that  if  the  abdominal  aorta  be  suddenly 
and  completely  obstructed,  the  blood  may  yet  pass  in' 
adequate  quantity  to  the  lower  extremities,  provided 
there  exist  no  other  cause  of  impediment  to  the  passage 
of  the  blood  into  those  members  ;  for  on  the  side  occu- 
pied by  the  aneurism  the  circulation  in  the  limb  was 
stopped,  while  in  the  opposite  limb  the  circulation  and 
natural  warmth  were  preserved.  To  this  subject  I  shall 
hereafter  return.—  See  Aorta.) 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  arterial  system 
of  the  limb,  when  the  main  artery  is  rendered  im.per- 
vious  by  the  application  of  a  ligature,  are  well  described 
by  Mr.  Hodgson :  "  The  blood,  meeting  with  an  ob- 
stacle to  its  progress  through  the  accustomed  channel, 
is  thrown  in  greater  quantity  and  with  greater  force 
into  tho.se  branches  which  arise  above  the  seat  of  the 
obstruction.  The  ramifications  of  these  branches,  in 
consequence  of  the  unusual  influx  of  blood,  undergo  a 
remarkable  dilatation  ;  the  more  minute  vessels  also,' 
by  which  they  anastomose  with  corresponding  ramifi- 
cations, arising  from  branches  given  off  below  the  ob- 
struction, are  irom  the  same  cause  sufficiently  enlarged 
to  allow  a  free  passage  of  the  blood  into  the  inferior 
trunks  of  the  limb.  At  first,  the  circulation  is  in  this 
manner  carried  on  through  a  congeries  of  mirmte  anas- 
tomosing arteries;  in  a  short  time  a  few  of  these ^ 
channels  become  more  enlarged  than  the  rest :  as  these  ' 
increase  in  size,  the  smaller  vessels  gradually  collapse, 
and  ultimately  a  few  large  communications  constitute 
permanent  channels  through  which  the  blood  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  parts  that  it  is  destined  to  supply.  This, 
is  one  mode  by  which  a  collateral  circulation  is  esta- 
blished. 

"  But  in  some  situations  more  direct  and  ostensible 
mo.sculations  are  provided;  so  that  when  one  channel' 
is  obstructed,  the  blood  passes  at  once  through  the  other 
in  a  sufficient  stream  for  the  nourishment  of  the  part;, 
which  it  is  destined  to  supply.  Under  these  circimi- 
stances  no  dilatation  of  the  collateral  branches  is  ne-J 
cessary  :  the  circulation,  in  such  instances,  may  be 
said  to  be  constantly  carried  on  through  inosculating 
trunks.  These  great  communications  principally  exist' 
in  the  extremities  of  the  body  where  the  dilating  im- 
pulse which  the  blood  receives  from  the  heart  is  of 
course  diminished.  Thus  the  radical  artery  inosculates- 
freely  with  the  ulnar ;  the  anterior  with  the  posterior 
tibial ;  and  the  internal  carotid  with  the  vertebral  arte-' 
ries.  Two  modes  therefore  exist  by  which  arteries 
communicate  with  each  other — the  anastomoses  of 
minute  ramifications  and  the  direct  inosculations  ofj 
trunks." — (See  Hodgson  on  the  Diseases  of  Arteries 
and  Veins,  p.  234.)  Refer  also  to  Inosculation.  The 
best  general  account  of  the  inosculations  in  relation 
to  aneurism  is  contained  in  Scarpa's  Treatise  on  Aneu 
risni ;  more  especially  the  Italian  edition,  wliich  is  em- 
bellished with  beautiful  engravings. 

ANCHYLOPS.  (From  «)  %(,  near,  and  o)xp,  the  eye.) 
Same  as  iEgvlops. 

ANCHYLOSIS.  (From  ayvvXos,  crooked.)  Thi 
denotes  an  intimate  union  of  two  bones  which  wei 
naturally  connected  by  a  moveable  kind  of  joint, 
joints  originally  designed  for  motion  may  become  an- 
chylosed,  that  is,  the  heads  of  the  bones  forming  them 
may  become  so  consolidated  together  that  no  degree 
of  motion  whatever  can  take  place.  Bernard  Conner 
(De  stupendo  ossium  coalitu;  describes  an  instance  of 
a  general  anchylosis  of  all  the  bones  of  the  humaa 
body.  A  still  more  curious  fact  is  mentioned  in  the 
Hist,  of  the  Acad,  of  Sciences,  1710,  of  a  child  23  months 
old  affected  with  universal  anchylosis.  In  the  ad- 
vanced periods  of  life  anchylosis  more  readily  occurs 
than  in  the  earlier  parts  of  it.  The  author  of  the  ar 
tide  Anchylosis  in  the  Eiicycloptdie  Mcthodique,  men 
tions  a  preparation  in  which  the  femur  is  so  anchylosed 
with  the  tibia  and  patella,  that  both  the  compact  and 
spongy  substances  of  these  bones  appear  to  be  common 
to  them  all  without  the  least  perceptible  line  of  sepa- 
ration between  them.  In  old  subjects  the  same  kind 
of  union  is  common  between  the  vertebra?  and  between 
these  and  the  heads  of  the  ribs. 

Anchylosis  is  di/ided  into  the  true  and  false.  In  the 
true,  the  bones  grow  together  so  completely  that  not  the 
smallest  degree  of  motion  can  take  place,  and  the  caE» 
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IS  positively  incurable.  The  position  in  whicli  the  i 
joint  becomes  thus  unalterably  fixed  makes  a  material 
difference  in  the  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  oc- 
currence. In  false  anchylosis  the  bones  have  not  com- 
pletely grown  together,  and  their  motion  is  only  dimi- 
nished, not  destroyed.  True  anchylosis  is  sometimes 
termed  complete  ;  false,  incomplete. 

In  young  subjects  in  particular,  anchylosis  is  seldom 
an  original  affection,  but  generally  the  consequence  of 
some  other  disease.  It  very  often  occurs  after  frac- 
tures in  the  vicinity  of  joints ;  after  sprains  and  dislo- 
cations attended  with  a  great  deal  of  contusion;  and 
after  white  swellings  and  abscesses  in  jointa  Aneu- 
risms, and  swellings,  and  abscesses  on  the  outside  of  a 
joint  may  also  i  nduce  anchylosis.  In  short,  every  thing 
that  keeps  a  joint  for  a  long  timem  otionless  may  give 
rise  to  the  affection,  which  is  generally  the  more  com- 
plete the  longer  the  cause  has  operated. 

When  a  bone  is  fractured  near  a  joint,  the  limb  is 
kept  motionless  by  the  apparatus  during  the  whole  time 
requisite  for  uniting  the  bones.  The  subsequent  in- 
flammation also  extends  to  the  articulation,  and  attacks 
the  ligaments  and  surrounding  parts.  Sometimes  these 
only  become  more  thickened  and  rigid :  on  other  occa- 
sions, the  inflammation  produces  a  mutual  adhesion  of 
the  articular  surfaces.  Hence  fractures  so  situated 
are  more  serious  than  when  they  occur  at  the  middle 
part  of  a  bone.  After  the  cure  of  fractures,  a  certain 
degree  of  stiffness  generally  remains  in  the  adjacent 
joints,  but  this  is  different  from  true  anchylosis;  it 
menely  arises  fVom  the  inactivity  in  which  the  muscles 
have  been  kept,  and  their  consequent  loss  of  tone. 

The  position  of  an  anchylosed  limb  is  a  thing  of 
great  Importance.  When  abscesses  form  near  the 
joints  of  the  fingers,  and  the  tendons  mortify,  the 
lingers  should  be  bent,  that  they  may  anchylose  in  that 
position,  which  renders  the  hand  much  more  useful 
than  if  the  fingers  were  permanently  extended.  On 
the  contrary,  when  there  is  danger  of  anchylosis,  the 
knee  should  always  be  kept  as  straight  as  possible. 
The  same  plan  is  to  be  pursued,  when  the  head  of  the 
thigh-bone  is  dislocated  in  consequence  of  a  diseased 
hip.  When  the  elbow  cannot  be  prevented  from  be- 
coming anchylosed,  the  joint  should  always  be  kept 
bent.  No  attempt  should  ever  be  made  to  cure,  though 
every  possible  exertion  should  often  be  made  to  prevent 
a  true  anchylosis.  The  attempt  to  prevent,  however, 
is  not  always  proper,  for  many  diseases  of  joints  may 
be  said  to  terminate  when  anchylosis  occurs. 

When  the  false  or  incomplete  anchylosis  is  appre- 
hended, measures  should  be  taken  to  avert  it.  The  limb 
is  to  be  moved  as  much  as  the  state  of  the  soft  parts  will 
allow.  Boyer  remarks,  that  this  precaution  is  much 
more  necessary  m  affections  of  the  ginglymoid  than  of 
the  orbicular  joints,  on  account  of  the  tendency  of  the 
former  to  become  anchylosed,  by  reason  of  the  great 
extent  of  their  surfaces,  the  number  of  their  ligaments, 
and  the  naturally  limited  degree  of  their  motion. 

The  exercise  of  the  joint  promotes  the  secretion  of 
the  synovia,  and  the  grating  first  perceived  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deficiency  of  this  fluid  soon  ceases.  A  cer- 
tain caution  is  necessary  in  moving  the  limb  :  too  violent 
motion  might  create  pain,  swelling,  and  inflammation, 
and  even  caries  of  the  heads  of  the  bones.  It  is  by  pro- 
portioning it  to  the  state  of  the  limb,  and  increasing  its 
extent  daily,  as  the  soft  parts  yield  and  grow  supple, 
that  good  effects  inay  be  derived  from  it.— (;?ee  Boyer, 
Mai.  des  Os,  t.  2.)  The  use  of  embrocations  and  pumi)- 
mg  cold  water  on  the  joint  every  morning  have  great 
power  in  removing  the  stiffness  of  a  limb  rorimining 
after  the  cure  of  fractures,  dislocations,  &c. 

Unreduced  dislocations  are  not  always  followed  by 
anchylosis.  Nature  often  forms  a  now  joint,  esi><;cially 
in  I'Bisons  of  the  lower  order,  who  are  obliged  to  move 
their  limbs  a  great  deal,  in  order  to  obtain  a  livelihood. 
The  surrounding  cellular  substance  becomes  conrlensed, 
so  as  to  form  around  the  head  of  the  luxated  bone  a 
membrane  serving  the  purpose  of  a  capsular  ligament. 
The  muscles,  at  first  impeded  in  their  action,  become 
80  habituated  to  their  new  state,  that  tiiey  resume  their 
ftinctions.  'J'his  is  particularly  the  case  with  bones 
which  move  in  tv<ry  direction,  and  have  rou/id  heads  ; 
but  in  ginglymoid  joints,  the  heads  of  the  bones  are 
oi»Jy  imperfectly  dislocated,  and  the  motion  is  greatly 
restrained  by  the  extent  of  surface;  while  some'of  the 
numerous  ligaments  are  only  sprained,  not  ruptun^d. 
These  causes  promote  the  occurrence  of  anchviosis. 


Anchylosis  may  follow  sprains  and  contusions  of  the 
joints,  and  sich  shocks  as  the  articular  surfaces  expe- 
rience in  leaping  or  falling  on  the  feet  from  great 
heights.  This  is  more  likely  to  happen  when  the  in- 
flammatory symptoms,  resulting  from  such  violence, 
have  not  been  properly  counteracted  by  bleeding  and 
other  general  remedies,  while  the  plan  of  beginning  to 
move  the  joint  gently  every  day,  as  soon  as  the  case 
will  allow,  has  been  entirely  neglected. 

When  certain  diseases  of  joints  end  in  complete  an- 
chylosis, it  is  sometimes  a  desirable  event  In  tact,  it  is 
as  much  a  means  of  cure,  as  the  formation  of  callus  is 
for  the  union  of  broken  bones.  The  disease  of  tie  ver- 
tebrje,  described  by  Pott,  is  cured  as  soon  as  the  bones 
anchylose,  nor  can  the  patient  be  considered  well  be- 
fore this  event  has  taken  plat:e.—  it'.  H.  MilUer,  de 
Ancltylusi,  Liigd.  J707.  V Encydodidie  J)IiLhodique, 
partie  Chir  l.  \,  a> t.  AvchyLose.  J.  J..  I'ltit,  Tiiate 
dcs  Mai.  </'  O.f,  /.  2.  ./.  T.  van  dc  fi'yvpossr,,  de  Jin- 
chyloseos  Patliulogia  el.  Curatiunc  ;  aingulurtbus  cfio-, 
Uliistr.  -ito.  J^tigd.  1783.  Gevllemaii'ti  jMuguziiTe, 
1187,  universal  anchylosis,  ligaments  ossified.  "  fVurz, 
IVundarzn.  p.  224,foUuwiiig  the  removal  uf  the ptiuila. 
SandiJ'ort,  Exercit.  Jicad.  p.  1,  (J-c,  anchylosis  of  the 
occiput  with  the  atlas,  and  of  the  atlas  with  the  dcvta- 
tus  ;  Sandifort,  Obs.  Pathul.  anchylosis  of  the  jaw. 
Dumas,  Ricueil  Pcriodique  de  la  ISociete  de  j\Ied.  t.  10, 
p.  30,  and  t.  13,  p.  352.  JJenncn's  Principlis  uf  Mili- 
tary Surgery,  p.  IGl,  ^c.  ed.  2.  The  examples  of  gene- 
ral anchylosis  are  numerous:  Ploucquet  refers  to  Co- 
lumbus de  Re  Jinatoniicd  ;  Connor  destupendu  Ossium 
coalitu,  Oxun.  Ifi95;  JJeslandes  in  Minn,  de  VAcad, 
dcs  Sciences,  1716;  Frank,  Rase  nach  Paris,  London, 
&c.,  p.  127,  anchylosis  of  all  the  joints  except  those  of 
the  lower  jaw;  Olivier,  in  Journ.  de  Mid.  t.  12,7^.273; 
yoigt  Mag.fiirden  JVeuesten  Zustand  der  Jfaturkunde, 
b  4, p.  412;  Portal,  Coursd'Anat. Med.  t.  1,;;.  14;  Phil. 
Trans.  JVo.  4tJl  ;  J.  C.  Smith,  J\rat.  Hist.  Uiberniai 
Comif.  1744.  Job  a  Mcckren's  Obs.  c.  64,  p.  297 
Callisc7i's  Systema  Chir.  Hodierme,  t.  2,  p  iiQd,  edit. 
1800.  Boyer,  Mai.  des  Os,  t.  2,  et  Traite  des  Mala- 
dies Chir.  t.  4,  p.  553.  Verduc,  Traite  dcs  Bandages, 
cherp.  35,  p.  172.  Richerand,  J^osogr.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  223, 
edit.  4.     Murray,  Diss,  de  Jinchylosi,  Upsal.  1797. 

[A  highly  interesting  operation  has  been  performed 
by  Professor  Mott  for  the  cure  of  permanent  anchylosis, 
or  rather  "  immobility  of  the  lower  jaw,"  which  had 
existed  for  ten  years.  A  report  of  this  case  is  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Journal  for  Nov.  1S29 ;  but  as 
the  disease  and  operation  are  of  so  novel  and  interesting 
a  character,  Dr.  Mott,  at  my  request,  has  politely  fur- 
nished rne  with  the  following  description  of  the  case, 
which  cannot  be  unacceptable  to  the  profession,  and  I 
therefore  insert  it  here. 

"A  young  man,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  from  North 
Carolina,  called,  with  the  lower  jaw  almost  immoveably 
fixed  to  the  upper.  No  motion  in  a  downward  direction 
could  be  discovered,  nor  was  the  most  powerful  effort 
with  the  hand  upon  the  chin  able  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree to  alter  its  situation.  He  liad  been  in  this  deplora- 
ble state  for  ten  years.  Unable  to  chew  a  mouthful 
of  food,  or  even  open  the  jaws  for  its  reception,  his 
food  had  to  be  introduced  through  a  small  opening,  oc- 
casioned by  an  irregularity  of  the  bicuspides  teeth  on 
the  right  side.  On  the  left  side,  just  witliin  the  angle 
of  the  mouth,  a  very  firm  band,  of  more  than  ligament- 
ous hardness  was  to  be  seen  and  felt,  reaching  from 
litis  point  along  the  al  veolar  ridge  to  the  coronoid  process. 
Along  the  whole  course  of  this  adhesion  to  the  gum 
of  the  lower  jaw,  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  a  tooth, 
and  he  stated  that  from  this  part  the  jaw  had  been 
formerly  separated,  with  the  teeth  attached  to  it.  This 
morbid  adhesion  had  been  several  times  freely  divided; 
it  was  cut  from  witliin  the  mouth  in  different  direc- 
tions, but  never  jKrmitted  the  least  motion  of  the  jaw. 
From  the  circumstance  that  he  could  give  a  little 
lateral  motion  to  the  jaw,  I  thought  that  his  mouth 
might  yet  be  opened,  and  the  deformity  removed.  I 
then  made  an  incision  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth 
on  the  left  side  through  the  check,  nearly  to  the  coro- 
noid process,  dividing  the  firm  cic^atrix  within  com- 
pletely. The  jaws  being  relieved  by  dividing  all  the 
adhesions  between  them,  a  piece  of  very  broad  tape 
was  placed  b(;lw(;en  the  teeth  by  a  probe  and  spatula, 
and  tied  some  distance  below  the  chin.  To  the  loop 
thus  formed  I  applied  all  the  strength  I  could  comtnano, 
but  not  the  leiist  yielding  of  the  jaw  could  be  discovered 
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I  then  applied  the  principle  of  the  screw  and  lever, 
by  an  instrument  prepared  for  the  purpose,  composed 
of  two  steel  plates  about  three  inches  in  length.  When 
applied  to  each  other,  they  were  of  a  wedge-shape.  To 
the  large  end  was  attached  a  screw,  which,  when  turned, 
caused  the  thin  extremity  of  the  plates  to  expand.  This 
instrument  enabled  me  to  open  the  mouth  completely. 
With  considerable  difficulty  this  vice  was  insintiated 
between  the  range  of  teeth  on  the  left  side,  resting 
along  their  whole  course.  It  was  then  expanded,  by 
turning  the  screw,  and  such  was  the  report  that  at- 
tended the  yielding  of  the  lower  jaw,  that  several  pre- 
sent thought  it  was  broken,  but  the  noise  was  like  that 
attending  the  laceration  of  ligaments  rather  than  such 
as  attends  the  fracture  of  a  bone.  The  mouth  was  im- 
mediately opened  to  a  sufficient  extent. 

The  wound  was  closed  with  the  interrupted  suture 
and  adhesive  plaster;  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the 
cheek  to  the  jaws  internally,  pieces  of  sponge  were  in- 
terposed. The  patient  was  enabled  to  chew  his  food, 
and  to  converse  and  articulate  distinctly  as  the  result 
of  the  operation,  and  he  entirely  recovered." 

Dr.  Mott  has  since  repeated  the  operation  with  the 
same  success  on  a  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

In  the  North  Amer.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal  for  April, 
1828,  Dr.  J.  Rhea  Barton  has  published  a  most  success- 
f\il  operation  performed  on  a  case  of  anchylosis  at  the 
hip-joint,  attended  with  very  great  deformity,  afler  it 
had  existed  for  more  than  eighteen  months.  The  object 
of  the  operation  was  to  substitute  an  artificial  joint  for 
the  loss  of  the  natural  articulation  at  the  hip,  and  it  is 
most  honourable  to  Dr.  Barton,  and  alike  gratifying  to 
the  profession  and  to  humanity,  to  record,  that  -it  has 
been  most  completely  successful.  An  abridged  account 
of  this  novel  and  most  interesting  exhibition  of  consum- 
mate surgical  skill  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  late 
Philadelphia  edition  of  Cooper's  "  First  Lines,"  of  1828. 
It  was  performed  on  a  sailor  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital in  Nov.  1826. 

In  Dr.  Francis's  edition  of  Denman's  Midwifery  is 
described  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  hip-joint,  in  some 
respects  novel  and  important.  It  is  in  effect  an  anchy- 
losis, and  is  denominated  "  a  displacement  of  bone 
without  fracture  or  dislocation,"  inducing  a  morbid 
change  in  the  form  and  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  such  as 
might  wholly  defeat  the  process  of  natural  labour. 
The  patient,  an  adult  subject,  fell  on  the  right  hip ;  the 
injury  done  to  the  external  parts  was  comparatively 
slight ;  but  an  inflammatory  action  took  place  in  the 
bottom  of  the  acetabulum,  which  caused  total  absorption 
of  the  bone,  and  the  protrusion  of  the  head  of  the  thigh- 
bone itself  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  Nor  was  the 
diseased  action  limited  to  these  changes ;  large  deposiles 
-  of  osseous  matter  were  made  within  the  pelvis  sur- 
rounding the  absorbed  acetabulum ;  and  the  head  of  the 
thigh-bone  was  by  the  same  material  augmented  to 
more  than  double  its  original  siz,e.  The  neck  of  the 
bone  and  also  both  trochanters  were  considerably  in- 
creased in  bulk.  The  capacity  of  the  pelvis  was  dimi- 
Dished  about  two  inches  in  its  superior  and  lateral  I 
portion. — R/esf.]  I 

ANEURISM,  or  ANEURYSM.  (From  avevpvvu),  to  | 
dilate.)  The  tumours  which  are  formed  by  a  pretema-  j 
tural  dilatation  of  a  part  of  an  artery,  as  well  as  those 
swellings  which  are  occasioned  by  a'coUection  of  arte- 
rial blood,  effused  in  the  cellular  membrane,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  rupture  or  wound  of  the  coats  of  the  artery, 
receive  the  name  of  aneurisms.  According  to  these 
opinions,  aneurisms  are  of  two  kinds  ;  the  first  being 
termed  true ;  the  second  spurious  or  false.  Some  mo- 
dem writers  have  ventured  to  reckon  another  form 
of  aneurism,  which  is  said  to  happen  when  the  exter- 
nal coats  of  an  artery  being  weakened  by  mechanical 
injury  or  disease,  the  internal  coat,  protrudes  through 
the  breach  in  the  outer  coat,  so  as  to  form  a  tumour 
distended  with  blood.  This  case  has  been  denominated 
the  internal  mixed  aneurism,  or  aneurisma  herniam 
arteriae  sistens.  The  reality  of  this  form  of  disease 
was  believed  by  Dr.  W.  Hunter ;  and  some  delicate 
experiments,  instituted  by  Haller  on  the  mesenteric  ar- 
teries of  frogs,  appear  to  have  been  the  first  ground  of 
the  opinion.  Such  an  aneurism,  however,  has  not  been 
universally  admitted,  not  that  any  body  doubted  the 
correctness  of  what  Haller  advanced,  but  because  there 
Blight  not  always  be  a  i)erfect  analogy  between  the 
reBultsof  an  exneriment  on  animals,  and  those  afforded 
ty  the  observation  of  the  diseases  of  the  human  body. 


Wlien  Haller  asserted,  that  by  separating  the  rau»> 
cular  from  the  inner  coat  of  the  arteries  he  could,  when 
lie  pleased,  produce  an  aneurism  in  these  uiimals; 
and  when  Hunter  declared  that  such  an  experiment 
made  the  artery  firmer  than  ever,  in  consequence  of 
the  adhesive  inflammation  taking  place  ;  the  character 
and  veracity  of  these  eminent  men  naturally  lead  to  the 
question,  whether  the  experiments  were  conducted  ex- 
actly in  the  same  manner.  Now,  says  Mr.  Wilson, 
when  wc  know  that  Haller  did  not  suffer  the  surround- 
ing parts  to  unite,  and  that  John  Hunter  did,  we  can 
no  longer  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  different  con- 
clusions.— (See  Wilson's  Anatomy,  Pathology,  &,e.  of 
the  Vascular  System,  p.  378.) 

However  this  may  be  with  respect  to  the  experiments 
made  on  certain  animals,  I  am  disposed  to  consider  it 
fully  proved  by  Mr.  J.  Hunter,  Sir  E.  Home,  and  Pro- 
fessor Scarpa,  that  in  the  human  subject  an  aneiurism 
will  not  arise  from  the  kind  of  weakness  which  is 
caused  by  cutting  or  even  stripping  off  the  external 
coat  of  a  sound  artery,  whether  the  wound  be  closed 
or  not. 

This  fact  would  at  least  appear  to  be  well  established, 
with  respect  to  the  generality  of  the  arteries  ;  but  how 
far  it  is  so  in  relation  to  the  aorta,  is  another  question, 
the  inner  membrane  of  which  vessel  is  alleged  to  be 
more  elastic  than  that  of  common  arteries.  Dubois 
and  Dupuytren  in  fact  are  stated  to  have  presented  to 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris  preparations  which 
exhibit  the  lining  of  the  aorta  protruding  through  the 
middle  coat,  in  the  form  of  a  sac'  filled  with  blood. — 
(See  Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.  art.  Aneurisme,  and  Bres- 
chet  in  Transl.  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  work,  p.  130.) 

By  the  term  mixed  aneurism.  Dr.  A.  Monro  senior 
implied  the  state  of  a  true  aneurism,  when  its  cyst  had 
burst,  and  the  blood  was  diffused  in  the  adjacent  cellu- 
lar substance ;  an  event  which  is  frequent.  Besides 
these  varieties  of  aneurism,  the  aneurismal  varix  or 
venous  aneurism,  and  the  aneurism  by  anastomosis, 
constitute  diseases  which  are  usually  regarded  as  cases 
pertaining  to  the  present  subject,  though  incapable  of 
being  comprised  under  the  ordinary  definition  of 
aneurism. 

Nothing  can  be  more  manifest  than  the  fact,  that  ^ 
viously  to  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blc 
no  correct  nor  valuable  opinions  could  have  prevailed^ 
respecting  the  diseases  which  now  go  under  the  name 
of  aneurisms.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  afler  the  days 
of  Aristotle  that  any  distinction  was  made  between  the 
swellings  of  veins  and  those  of  arteries,  such  vessels 
not  having  been  at  that  early  period  distinguished  fVom 
each  other.  Their  differences  were  first  jwinted  out  by 
Rufus  of  Ephesus. 

Down  to  Galen,  however,  nothing  like  consistency 
was  established  in  the  notions  respecting  aneurism. 
His  opinion  was,  that  all  tumours  of  this  nature  were 
produced  cither  by  anastomosis  or  by  rupture ;  and 
though  he  has  described  their  symptoms,  he  has 
informed  us  of  the  characters  by  which  each  of  the 
cases  was  distinguishable  one  from  the  other.  Pauli 
.(Egineta  divides  aneurisms  into  two  sorts,  both 
which,  he  says,  are  attended  with  extravasation,  and « 
course  with  rupture. 

Vesalius,  who  first  applied  anatomy  to  the  invcstig 
tionof  disease,  has  described  an  aneurism  arising  : 
the  rupture  of  a  dilated  aorta  ;  the  first  specimen,i 
believe,  on  record  of  this  form  of  disease. — (Bonet 
Sepulch.  Anat.  lib.  4,  sect.  2.) 

The  combination  of  rupture  with  dilatation  of  rhe  i 
tery  was  afterward  more  particularly  noticed  by  Nuc 
— lOpor.  Chir.,  &c.  Lugd.  1692.) 

It  was  Fernelius  who  first  promulgated  the  doctril 
that  aneurisms  were  always  dilated  arteries. — (Ui 
versa  Medicina,  De  Extern.  Corp.  Afl'ect.  lib.  7,  cap. 
Venet.  1564.) 

This  opinion  was  espoused  by  Forrestus,  Dieme 
broek,  and  others ;  but  at  length  the  inaccuracy  of  j 
tempting  to  refer  every  aneurism  solely  to  dilatatio 
of  the  coats  of  the  vessel,  was  established  by  the  obseii 
vations  of  Lancisi,  Freind,  Guattani,  and  Morgag 
In  short,  as  Mr.  Hodgson  has  stated,  these  author 
proved  that  aneurism  may  be  produced  either  by  tli 
rupture  or  the  dilatation  of  the  coats  of  an  artery,  ( 
by  a  combination  of  both  circumstances,  the  dilatatio 
having  preceded  the  rupture.— (On  the  Diseases  of  i 
teries,  &c.  8vo.  I.ond.  1815.1 
This  admission  of  aneurism  by  dilatation,  and 
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by  rupture  of  the  coats  of  an  artery,  together 

with  rhe  frequent  combination  of  both  circumstances, 
was  indeed  the  prevailing  undisturbed  doctrine  of  every 
surgical  school,  until  Professor  Scarpa,  inclining  to  the 
tenets  oJ  Sylvaticus  (Uc  Aneurysmate.  Tract.  Venetiis, 
1600,  4to.1,  ventured  to  question  the  correctness  of  the 
common  opinion  about  the  dilatation  of  all  the  arterial 
coats.  However,  after  the  very  clear  and  satisfactory 
elucidation  of  this  disputed  point  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Hodgson,  the  accurate  views  of  the  subject,  ft)  st  taken 
by  Morgagni,  and  the  other  eminent  writers  specified 
above,  may  be  regarded  as  established  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  dispute.  At  the  same  time,  it,  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  Scarpa  means  to  say,  that  the  arteries 
are  not  subject  to  a  morbid  dilatation ;  on  the  contrary, 
lie  gives  a  particular  description  of  this  aflToction,  which 
he  careftiUy  discriminates  from  aneurism. 

Previously  to  offering  a  more  particular  account  of 
the  doctrine  taught  by  Scarpa  respecting  the  formation 
of  aneurism,  as  well  as  of  the  chief  facts  which  may 
be  adduced  against  a  part  of  such  doctrine,  it  seems 
proper  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  various 
species  of  the  disease,  their  ordinary  symptoms,  and  a 
ifew  other  circumstances. 

When  any  part  of  an  artery  is  dilated  (attended  with 
particular  circumstances  marking  its  difference  from 
another  form  of  dilatation  which,  as  I  shall  explain, 
perhaps  ought  not  to  be  set  down  as  aneurismal;,  the 
swelling  is  commonly  named  a  true  or  genuine  aneu- 
rism. In  such  cases  the  artery  is  either  enlarged  at 
only  a  small  part  of  its  track,  and  the  tumour  has  a  de- 
terminate border,  or  the  vessel  is  dilated  for  a  consi- 
derable length,  in  which  circumstance  the  swelling  is 
oblong,  and  loses  itself  so  gradually  in  the  surround- 
ing parts,  that  its  margin  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained. 
The  first  case,  which  is  the  most  common,  is  termed 
the  circumscribed  true  aneurism ;  the  last  the  diffused 
true  aneurism ;  a  case,  however,  which  wotjld  be  looked 
upon  by  Scarpa  only  as  a  specimen  of  dilatation  differ- 
ent in  several  particulars  from  aneurism,  as  will  be 
hereafter  noticed.  When  blood  escapes  from  a  wound 
or  rupture  of  an  artery  into  the  adjoining  cellular  sub- 
stance, the  swelling  is  denominated  .1  spurious  or  false 
aneurism.  In  this  instance  the  blood  either  collects  in 
one  mass,  distends  the  cellular  substance,  and  con- 
denses it  into  a  cyst,  so  as  to  form  a  distinctly  circum- 
scribed tumour ;  or  it  is  injected  into  all  the  cavities  of 
the  surrounding  cellular  substance,  and  extends  along 
the  course  of  the  great  vessels,  from  one  end  of  the 
limb  to  the  other,  thus  producing  an  irregular  oblong 
swelling.  The  first  case  is  named  a  circumscribed 
false  aneurism ;  the  second  a  diffused  false  aneurism. 
— (Richter's  Anfangsgr.  b.  4.) 

These  appellations  are,  in  my  opinion,  preferable  to 
to  the  tenn  cylindrical,  applied  by  Sauvagcs  to  true 
aneurisms,  or  sacciform,  proposed  by  Morgagni  for  false 
aneurisms.— (Advers.  Anat.  2,  Aortae  Animadv.  38,  et 
Epist.  Anat.  17,  No.  27.)  Because,  as  we  shall  see  in 
the  course  of  this  article,  though  true  aneurisms  (in- 
cluding dilatations  of  all  the  arterial  coats  of  every 
kind)  do  mostly  affect  the  whcle  circumference  of  the 
vessel,  and  must  therefore  partake  of  a  cylindrical 
shape,  there  are  exceptions,  in  which  a  distinct  circum- 
scribed sac,  composed  of  all  the  coaD?  of  the  vessel, 
projects  from  one  side  of  an  artery,  the  diameter  of 
which  may  not  be  at  all  increased.  '  Here  the  disease 
might  rather  be  named  sacciform,  the  very  appellation 
suggested  by  Morgagni  for  false  aneurisms,  in  which 
the  disease  generally  originates  in  this  shape,  from 
whatever  particular  side  of  the  vessel  the  inner  coats 
have  given  way.  We  see  also  that  the  subject  actually 
demands  more  numerous  distinctions,  since  aneurisms 
undergo  in  their  progress  various  changes,  which  some- 
times make  an  immense,  and  even  a  very  sudden  dif- 
ference in  their  shape,  cases  which  were  at  first  cir- 
cum.«icribed  afterward  becoming  diffliscd. 

The  symptoms  of  a  circumscribed  trus  aneurism 
take  place  an  follows:  the  first  thing  which  the  patient 
perceives  is  an  extraordinary  throbbing  in  some  par- 
ticular situation,  and  on  paying  a  little  more  attention 
be  discovers  there  a  Rmall  pulsating  tumour  which  en- 
tirely disappears  when  compressed,  but  returns  again 
as  soon  as  the  jiressure  is  removed.  It  is  commonly 
unattended  with  pain  or  change  in  the  colour  of  the 
skin.  When  once  the  tumour  has  originated,  it  con- 
tinually grows  larger,  and  at  length  attains  a  very  con- 
siderable size.     In  proportion  an  it  becomes  Inrgcr,  its 


pulsations  become  weaker,  and  indeed  they  are  almost 
quite  lo.st  when  the  disease  has  acquired  much  magni- 
tude. The  diminution  of  the  pulsation  has  been  as- 
cribed to  the  coats  of  the  artery  losing  their  dilatable 
and  elastic  quality  in  proportion  as  they  are  distended 
and  indurated,  and,  consequently,  the  aneurismal  sac 
being  no  longer  capable  of  an  alternate  diastole  and  sys- 
tole from  the  action  of  the  heart.  The  fact  is  also  im- 
puted to  the  lamellated  coagulated  blood  deposited  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  sac,  particularly  in  large  aneu- 
risms, in  which  the  motion  of  some  of  the  blood  is  al- 
ways interrupted.  Immediately  such  coagulated  blood 
lodges  in  the  sac,  pressure  can  only  produce  a  partial 
disappearance  of  the  swelling.  This  deposition  of 
lamellated  coagulum  in  the  aneurismal  sac  i.s  a  circum- 
stance of  considerable  importance  ;  for  it  has  been  well 
explained  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  that  it  is  the  mode  by  which 
the  spontaneous  cure  of  the  disease  is  in  most  instances 
effected.  "  One  of  the  circumstances  which,  in  the 
most  early  stage,  generally  attend  the  formation  of 
aneurism  (says  this  author},  is  the  establishment  of  that 
process  which  is  the  basis  of  its  future  cure.  The 
blood,  which  enters  the  sac  soon  after  its  formation, 
generally  leaves  upon  its  internal  surface  a  stratum  of 
coagulum,  and  successive  depositions  of  the  fibrous 
part  of  the  blood  gradually  diminish  the  cavity  of  the 
tumour.  At  length  the  sac  becomes  entirely  filled  with 
this  substance,  and  the  deposition  of  it  generally  con- 
tinues in  the  artery  which  supplies  the  disease,  forming 
a  firm  plug  of  coagulum,  which  extends  on  both  sides 
of  the  sac  to  the  next  important  ramifications  that  are 
given  off  from  the  artery.  The  circulation  through  the 
vessel  is  thus  prevented,  the  blood  is  conveyed  by  col 
lateral  channels,  and  another  process  is  "instituted, 
whereby  the  bulk  of  the  tumour  is  removed,"  &c. — 
On  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  «fec.  p.  114.)  Whether 
there  is  any  truth  in  Kreysig's  conjecture,  that  some  of 
the  lymph  "may  exude  from  the  inside  of  the  sac  itself, 
I  cann«t  pretend  to  say :  he  owns,  however,  that  the 
inner  concentric  layers  presenting  the  appearance  of 
being  deposited  last,  is  a  circumstance  rather  against 
his  surmi.se,  though  he  adverts  to  some  other  circum- 
stances which  incline  him  to  look  upon  the  opinion  as 
possibly  correct.— (German  Transl.  of  Mr.  Hodgson's 
Work,  p.  124.  > 

In  a  preceding  paragraph  I  have  spoken  of  the  dias- 
tole and  systole  of  the  aneurismal  sac ;  for  it  is  the 
general  belief  that  the  pulsation  of  the  tumour  is  pro- 
duced by  the  jet  of  blood  into  it  at  each  stroke  of  the 
heart.  This  opinion,  however,  is  disputed  by  an  emi- 
nent writer,  who  asks,  is  it  true  that  the  pulsation  of 
aneurisms  proceeds  from  the  entrance  of  a  more  con- 
siderable stream  of  blood  into  the  sac,  and  the  dis- 
tention of  the  swelling  thereby  produced  ?  In  aneu- 
risms, which  have  only  a  narrow  communication  with 
the  arterial  tube,  or  which  are  filled  with  laminated 
coagula,  the  idea,  says  he,  is  quite  inadmiB.sible :  the 
aneurism  is  rather  shaken,  as  it  were,  like  other  differ- 
ent swellings  in  the  vicinity  of  an  artery,  by  the  stroke 
of  the  heart  occasioning  a  stretching  of  the  whole  ar- 
terial system,  and  at  the  same  time  communicating  an 
impulse  to  the  column  of  blood.— (Krcysig,  Germ.  Tr. 
of  Mr,  Hodgson's  Work,  p.  143.)  Here,  however,  I 
am  by  no  means  disposed  to  coincide  with  this  distin- 
guished physician,  whose  sentiments  appear  to  me  to 
be  refuted  by  the  fact,  that  whenever  any  change  hap- 
pens, calculated  to  lessen  or  entirely  stop  the  influx  ol 
blood  into  the  sac,  the  pulsation  either  diminishes  or 
ceases  in  proportion.  Thus,  when  Kreysig  adverted  to 
the  pulsation  of  aneurisms,  in  which  much  coagulated 
blood  was  deposited,  he  might  at  the  same  time  have 
mentioned  the  effect  which  such  deposition  has  in 
weakening  the  piflsation,  the  layers  of  coagulated  blood 
within  the  tumour  being  in  the  natural  mode  of  cure, 
as  Mr.  Hodgson  has  correctly  explained,  "  th«  means 
by  which  the  force  of  the  circulation  is  removed  from 
the  sac,  and  the  fatal  termination  of  the  disease  by 
rupture  is  prevented." — (On  Diseases  of  Art.  and  Veins, 
p.  12fi.)  In  proportion  as  the  aneurismal  sac  grow.-* 
larger,  the  communication  of  blood  into  the  artery  be- 
yond the  tumour  is  lessened.  Hence,  in  this  state,  the 
pulse  below  the  swelling  becomes  weak  and  small,  and 
the  limb  frequently  cold  and  cedematous.  On  dissec- 
tion, the  lower  continuation  of  the  artery  is  found  pre- 
ternaturally  small  and  contracted.  The  prepsuro  ot 
the  tumour  on  the  adjacent  part.s  may  also  produce  ft 
variet  .•   of  symptoms,  ulceration,  absorotioii  of  bon^ 
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&c.  Sometimes  Csays  Richter)  an  accidental  contu- 
frion  or  conciassion  may  detach  a  piece  of  coagulum 
from  the  inner  surface  of  the  cyst,  and  the  circulation 
through  the  sac  be  obstructed  by  it :  nay,  he  asserts 
hat  the  coagulum  may  possibly  be  impelled  quite  into 
he  artery  below,  so  as  to  induce  important  changes. 
The  danger  of  an  aneurism  arrives  when  it  is  on  the 
point  of  bursting,  by  which  occurrence  the  patient  usu- 
ally bleeds  to  death,  and  this  sometimes  in  a  few  se- 
conds. The  fatal  event  may  generally  be  foreseen,  as 
the  part  about  to  give  way  becomes  particularly  tense, 
elevated,  thin,  soft,  and  of  a  dark  purple  colour. — i^Rich- 
ter's  Anfangsgr.  band  I.) 

A  large  axillary  aneurism,  which  burst  in  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital  some  years  ago,  did  not  burst 
by  ulceration,  but  by  the  detachment  of  a  small  slough 
from  a  conical,  discoloured  part  of  the  tumour ;  and 
soon  after  this  case  fell  under  my  observation,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  process  by  which  an  inguinal 
aneurism  burst :  at  a  certain  point  the  tumour  became 
more  conical,  thin,  and  inflamed,  and  here  a  slough 
about  an  inch  in  width  was  formed.  On  the  dead  part 
becoming  loose,  a  profuse  bleeding  began,  which  was 
stopped  for  a  short  time  by  pressure,  but  soon  returned 
with  increasing  violence,  and  put  an  end  to  the  patient's 
misery.  We  are  then  to  conclude  that  external  aneu- 
risms do  not  burst  by  ulceration,  but  by  the  formation 
and  detachment  of  a  slough.  I  believe  this  is  a  fact  which 
was  first  particulariy  pointed  out  in  the  early  editions 
of  my  work,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  find  that  it  is 
a  statement  which  entirely  coincides  with  that  subse- 
quently made  by  several  writers  of  eminence,  espe- 
cially Mr.  A.  Burns  (On  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  p.  225), 
and  Boyer  (Traits  des  Maladies  Chirurgicales,  t.  2, 
p.  98.) 

As  far  as  my  information  ^xtends,  Mr.  A.  Burns  first 
explained  the  very  different  mode  of  rupture  which 
happens  in  internal  aneurisms  :  these,  he  observed,  ge- 
nerally burst  by  actual  laceration,  and  not  by  spliace- 
lation  of  the  cyst. — (On  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  p.  225.) 
But  a  still  more  particular  account  of  the  process  by 
■which  external  and  internal  aneurisms  burst,  is  deli- 
vered by  Mr.  Hodgson.  When  the  sac  points  exter- 
nally (says  this  gentleman),  it  rarely  or  never  bursts 
by  laceration,  but  the  extreme  distention  causes  the  in- 
teguments and  investing  parts  to  slough,  and  upon 
the  separation  of  the  eschar,  the  blood  issues  from  the 
tumour.  A  similar  process  takes  place  when  the  dis- 
ease extends  into  a  cavity  which  is  lined  by  a  nmcous 
membrane,  as  the  oesophagus,  intestines,  bladder,  &;c. 
In  such  cases,  the  cavity  of  the  aneurism  is  generally 
exposed  by  the  separation  of  a  slough  which  has  formed 
upon  its  most  distended  part,  and  not  by  laceration. 
But  when  the  sac  pr<  >jects  into  a  cavity  lined  by  a  se- 
rous membrane,  as  the  pleura,  the  peritoneum,  the  pe- 
ricardium, (fcc,  sloughing  of  these  membranes  does  not 
take  place,  but  tlie  parietes  of  the  tumour  having  be- 
come extremely  thhi  in  consequence  of  distention,  at 
length  burst  by  a  crack  or  fissure,  through  which  the 
blood  is  discharged. — (On  the  Diseases  of  Arteries,  «fcc. 
p.  85.) 

When  the  aneurism  is  of  considerable  size,  the  col- 
lateral arteries,  which  originate  above  the  swelling,  are 
manifestly  enlarged.  Boyer  informs  us,  that  in  dissect- 
ing the  lower  extremity  of  a  patient  on  whom  Desault 
had  operated  eight  months  previously  for  a  popliteal 
aneurism,  he  found  in  the  substance  of  the  great  sci- 
atic nerve  an  artery,  whose  diameter  was  equal  to  that 
of  the  radial  at  the  wrist.  This  vessel  had  its  origin 
from  the  ischiatic  artery,  and  descended  to  the  back 
part  of  the  knee,  where  it  anastomosed  with  the  upper 
articular  arteries.  Boyer  had  also  noticed  in  the  same 
subject  before  the  operation,  that  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  upper  internal  articular  artery  was  so  much  en- 
larged that  its  pulsation  could  be  plainly  felt  on  the  in- 
ternal condyle  of  the  thigh-bone.— (Op.  cit.  p.  93.)  It 
is  such  enlargement  of  the  collateral  arteries  above  the 
disease,  which  ensures  to  the  limb  below  the  tumour 
an  adequate  supply  of  blood  when  the  obstruction  to 
its  passage  through  the  diseased  artery  becomes  consi- 
derable, or  when  this  vessel  has  been  rendered  totally 
impervious  by  a  surgical  operation  perfonned  for  the 
cure  of  the  complaint. 

In  the  advan<;ed  stage  of  an  aneurism,  the  skin  is 
found  extremely  thin,  and  confounded,  as  it  were,  with 
tne  aneurismal  sac.  The  cavities  of  the  cellular  sub- 
stance near  the  disease  are  either  filled  with  serum  or 
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totally  obliterated  by  adhesion.  The  adjacent  muse 
whether  thev  lie  over  the  aneurism  or  to  one  side  of  itj 
are  stretchtu.  displaced,  dwindled,  and  sometimes  con- 
founded with  other  parts.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
large  nervous  cords  situated  at  the  circumference  of 
the  tumour :  they  are  pushed  out  of  their  natural  situ- 
ation, diminished  in  size,  sometimes  adherent  to  the 
outside  of  the  sac,  and  so  changed  as  scarcely  to  admit 
of  being  known  again.  Lastly,  the  cartilages  and  the 
bones  themselves  fye  not  exempt  from  the  mischief 
which  the  aneurismal  swelling  produces  in  all  the  sur 
rounding  parts  ;  they  are  gradually  destroyed,  and  at 
length  not  the  least  trace  of  their  substance  remains, 
just  in  the  same  way  as  the  bones  of  the  cranium  are 
destroyed  by  fungous  tumours  of  the  dura  mater.— (See 
Dura  Mater.)  Even  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  and 
rings  of  the  trachea  are  sometimes  destroyed ;  this  tube 
is  pierced,  and  the  blood  escapes  into  it,  or  the  aneu- 
rism bursts  into  the  oesophagus. — (Boyer,  Traits  des 
Maladies,  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  99.)  As  I  shall  hereafter  ex- 
plain, however,  the  pressure  of  an  aneurismal  tu- 
mour more  quickly  produces  an  absorption  of  bone  than 
of  cartilage. 

While  an  aneurism  is  small  and  recent,  it  does  not 
generally  cause  much  pain,  nor  seriously  impede  the 
functions  of  the  limb.  But  when  it  has  increased,  se- 
veral complications  are  produced.  Thus  the  dragging 
of  the  saphenal  nerve,  by  femoral  aneurisms,  frequently 
occasions  acute  pain  in  the  course  of  this  nen'e  as 
far  as  the  great  toe.  The  distention  of  the  sciatic  nerve 
by  the  popliteal  aneurism  sometimes  brings  on  intole- 
rable pain,  which  extends  to  all  the  parts  to  which  this 
nerve  is  distributed,  and  which  can  hardly  ever  be  ap- 
peased by  the  tojjical  use  of  opiate  applications.  The 
compression  of  the  veins  and  lymphatics  gives  rise  to 
cedema,  numbness,  and  coldness  of  the  limb.  And, 
finally ,  the  long-continued  pressure  of  the  aneurism  on 
the  neighbouring  bones  causes  their  destruction. — 
(Boyer,  t.  2,  p.  105.) 

In  true  aneurism,  the  coats  of  the  artery  are  not 
always  in  the  same  state,  the  kind  of  changes  observed 
depending  upon  the  progress  of  the  tumour.  In  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease,  either  the  whole  cylinder  of 
the  ves.sel,  or  only  a  part  of  its  circumference,  is  di- 
lated ;  but  this  period  is  generally  of  short  duration, 
especially  in  arteries  of  middling  size,  because  their 
middle  coat  is  capable  of  less  resistance  than  that  of 
the  larger  arteries,  like  the  aorta,  where  this  coat  Ls 
yellowish,  firm,  and  very  elastic.  As  Breschet  remarks, 
this  difference  of  resistance  in  the  middle  coat  of  the 
aorta  and  the  branches  given  off  from  it,  accounts  for 
the  rarity  jf  true  aneurisms  either  in  the  small  arteries 
or  those  of  middling  size,  and  their  greater  frequency 
in  the  principal  trunk  of  the  arterial  system. 

At  length,  m  consequence  of  the  increasing  disten- 
tion, some  of  the  coats  of  the  artery  possessing  the 
leiLst  elasticity  give  way,  and  these  are  iourid  to  be  the 
ijiternal  and  middle  coats,  while  the  externa!  one  still 
makes  resistance  and  continues  to  be  more  and  more 
dilated  by  the  lateral  impulse  of  the  blooil. 

The  second  .stage  of  true  aneurism  is  that  which  is 
mostly  met  with ;  I  hat  in  which  the  tumour  increases 
more  rapidly,  and  therefore  begins  to  excite  greater  at- 
tention. The  disease  when  it  has  attained  this  form 
is  in  point  of  fact  no  longer  a  true  aneurism,  hut  a 
case  which  Monro  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
consecutive  or  external  mixed  false  aneurism.  In  this 
stage  the  patient's  life  is  endangered,  and  death  often 
brought  on  by  the  rupture  of  the  tumour.  Examinations 
of  the  dead  subject  under  these  circumstances  have 
frequently  led  to  mistaken  notions,  and  doubtless  if  va- 
rious swellings  of  this  kind  had  not  been  found  in 
different  degrees  or  stages  in  the  same  individual,  one 
might  be  disposed  to  join  Scarpa  in  the  belief,  that  no 
aneurism  consists  of  a  dilatation  of  all  the  arterial 
coats.— (Breschet,  Fr.  transl.  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  work, 
p.  128,  129.) 

The  false  aneurism  is  always  attended  with  at  least 
a  rupture,  or  giving  way  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  vessel, 
and  usually  with  a  breach  in  both  this  and  the  nmscu 
lar  coat,  the  outer  elastic  tunic  forming  the  pouch  in 
which  the  blood  collects.  But  after  the  swelling  has 
attained  a  certain  size,  this  coat  also  bursts,  and  then  the 
blood  either  becomes  diffused,  or  a  large  circumscribed 
space  is  formed  for  it  by  the  condensation  of  the  sur- 
reunding  cellular  membrane.  False  aneurisms,  whcoi 
produced  by  a  wound  or  puncture,  are  of  course  ftt>mtll» 
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■*nt  attended  with  a  division  of  all  the  coats  of  the 
vessel.  This  form  of  the  disease  is  often  seen  at  the 
bend  of  the  arm,  where  the  artery  is  exjiosed  to  injury 
in  venesection.— (See  Hemorrhage.)  In  this  circum- 
stance, as  soon  as  the  puncture  is  made,  the  blood 
gushes  out  with  unusual  force,  and  in  a  bright  scarlet, 
irregular,  interrupted  current ;  flowing  out,  however, 
in  an  even  and  less  rai)id  stream  when  pressure  is  ap- 
plied higher  up  than  the  wound.  These  last  are  the 
most  decisive  marks  of  the  artery  being  opened ;  for 
blood  may  issue  from  a  vein  with  great  rapidity,  and 
in  a  broken  current,  when  the  vessel  is  turgid  and 
situated  immediately  over  the  artery,  which  imparts  its 
motion  to  it.  The  surgeon  endeavours  precipitately  to 
stop  the  hemorrhage  by  pressure,  and  in  general  a 
diffused  false  aneurism  is  the  result.  The  external 
wound  in  the  skin  is  closed  so  that  the  blood  cannot 
escape,  but  this  does  not  hinder  it  from  passing  into 
the  cellular  substance.  The  swelling  thus  produced  is 
imeven,  often  knotty,  and  extends  upwards  and  down- 
wards along  the  track  of  the  vessel.  The  skin  is  also 
usually  of  a  dark  purple  colour.  Its  size  increases  as 
long  as  the  internal  hemorrhage  continues,  and  if  this 
should  proceed  beyond  certain  bounds,  mortification  of 
the  limb  ensues.  Such  is  the  diffused  false  aneurism 
from  a  wound. 

The  circumscribed  false  aneurism,  from  a  wound  or 
puncture,  arises  in  the  following  manner.  When 
proper  pressure  has  been  made  in  the  first  instance,  so 
as  to  suppress  the  hemorrhage,  but  the  bandage  has 
afterward  been  removed'  too  soon,  or  before  the  artery 
has  healed,  the  blood  passes  through  the  unclosed 
wound,  or  that  which  it  has  burst  open  again,  into  the 
cellular  substance.  As  this  has  now  become  aggluti- 
nated by  the  preceding  pressure,  the  blood  cannot  dif- 
fuse itself  into  its  cells,  and  consequently  a  mass  of  it 
collects  in  the  vicinity  of  the  aperture  of  the  artery, 
and  distends  the  cellular  substance  into  the  form  of  a 
sac.  Sometimes,  though  not  often,  the  circumscribed 
false  aneurism  originates  immediately  after  the  opening 
is  made  in  the  artery.  This  chiefly  happens  when  the 
aperture  in  the  vessel  is  exceedingly  small,  and  conse- 
quently when  the  hemorrhage  takes  place  so  slowly 
that  the  blood,  which  is  first  effused,  coagulates,  and 
prevents  the  entrance  of  that  which  follows  into  the 
cavities  of  the  cellular  substance,  and  of  course  its 
diffusion.  False  aneurisms,  proceeding  from  the 
ruptureof  the  inner  coats  of  an  artery,  are  always  at 
first  circumscribed  by  the  resistance  of  the  outer  tunic. 

The  circumscribed  false  aneurism  consists  of  a  sac 
composed  of  the  external  coat  of  the  arterj,  or,  in  case 
this  has  given  wa\  ,it  is  composed  of  an  artificial  pouch 
formed  among  whatever  parts  happen  to  be  in  the 
Ticinity  of  the  burst  artery.  This  cavity  is  filled  with 
blood,  and  situated  close  to  the  artery,  with  which  it 
has  a  communication.  Hence  in  false  aneurisms  a 
throbbing  is  always  perceptible,  and  is  more  manifest 
the  smaller  such  tumours  are.  The  larger  the  sac  be- 
comes the  less  elastic  it  is,  and  the  greater  is  the  quan- 
tity of  laminated  coagula  in  it ;  so  that  in  very  large  aneu- 
rysms of  this  kind  the  pulsation  issometimes  wholly  lost. 

The  tumour  is  at  first  small,  and  on  compression  en- 
tirely disappears ;  but  returns  as  soon  as  this  is  re- 
moved. It  also  diminishes  when  the  artery  above  it  is 
compressed ;  but  resumes  its  wonted  magnitude  im- 
mediately such  pressure  is  discontinued.  When  there 
is  coagulated  blood  in  the  sac,  pressure  is  no  longer 
capable  of  producing  a  total  disappearance  of  ilie  tumour, 
which  is  now  hard.  The  swelling  is  not  painful,  and 
the  integuments  are  not  changed  in  colour.  It  con- 
tinually increases  in  size,  and  at  length  attains  a  pro- 
digious magnitude. 

The  tollowing  are  generally  enumerated  as  the  dis- 
criminating differences  between  circumscribed  true 
and  false  aneurisms:  the  true  aneurism  readily  yields 
to  pressure,  and  as  readily  recurs  on  its  removal ;  the 
false  one  yieldsvery  gradually,  and  returns  in  the  same 
way ;  and  as  it  contains  laminated  coagula,  it  cannot 
be  reduced  in  the  same  degree  by  compression  as  an 
aneurism  fonmil  by  a  dilatation  of  the  arterial  coats, 
where  such  strata  of  coagulated  blood  are  usually  ab- 
sent. Frequently  a  hissing  sound  is  audible  when  the 
blood  gushes  into  the  sac.  The  pulsation  of  the  false 
aneurism  is  always  more  feeble,  and  as  the  tumour  en- 
larges is  sooner  lost  tlian  that  of  the  true  one,  which 
throbs  after  it  has  accjuired  a  considerable  volume.— 
fSeo  Bichter's  Anfangsgr.  b.  1. 


FORMATION  OF   ANEURISM?. 

If  the  doctrines  of  Scarpa,  published  in  1804,  had 
proved  correct,  the  grand  distinction  of  aneurism  into 
true  and  false  must  have  been  rejected  as  erroneous  : 
"for,"  says  he,  "afler  a  very  considerable  number  of 
investigations,  instituted  on  the  bodies  of  those  who 
have  died  of  internal  or  external  aneurisms,  1  have 
ascertained,  in  the  most  certain  and  unequivocal  man- 
ner, that  there  is  only  one  kind  or  form  of  this  disease, 
viz.  that  caused  by  a  solution  of  continuitv  or  rupture 
of  the  proper  coats  of  the  artery,  with  effusion  of  blood 
into  the  surrounding  cellular  substance  ;  which  solu- 
tion of  continuity  is  occasioned  sometimes  by  a  wound, 
a  stealoniatous,  earthy  degeneration,  a  corroding  ulcer, 
or  a  rupture  of  the  proper  coats  of  the  artery,  I  mean 
the  internal  and  muscular,  without  the  concurrence 
of  a  preternatural  dilatation  of  these  coats  being  es 
sential  to  the  formation  of  this  disease  ;  and  there 
fore  that  every  aneurism,  whether  it  be  internal  or 
external,  circumscribed  or  diffused,  is  always  formed 
by  effusion."— (On  Aneurism  :  transl.  by  Wishart. 
Pref.)  ' 

According  to  Scarpa,  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the 
aneurism  at  the  curvature  or  in  the  trunk  of  the  aorta, 
produced  by  a  violent  and  sudden  exertion  of  the  whole 
body,  or  of  the  heart  in  particular,  and  preceded  by  a 
congenital  relaxation  of  a  certain  portion  of  this  artery, 
or  a  morbid  weakness  of  its  coats,  oucht  always  to  be 
considered  as  a  tumour  formed  by  the  distention  or  dila- 
tation of  the  proper  coats  of  the  artery  itself,  that  is, 
of  its  internal  and  fibrous  coats.  Scarpa  considers  it 
quite  demonstrable,  that  such  aneurisms  are  produced 
by  a  corrosion  and  rupture  of  these  tunics,  and  conse 
quently,  by  the  effusion  of  arterial  blood  under  the 
cellular  sheath,  or  other  membrane  covering  the  vessel. 
If  ever  there  be  a  certain  degree  of  preceding  dilatation, 
it  is  not  essential  to  constitute  the  disease,  for  it  is  not 
a  constant  occurrence  ;  most  aneurisms  are  unpre- 
ceded  by  it,  and  in  those  rare  cases  in  which  an  aneu 
rism  is  preceded  and  accompanied  by  a  certain  degree 
of  dilatation  of  the  whole  diameter  of  the  curvature  of 
the  aorta,  there  is  an  evident  difference  between  an 
artery  simply  enlarged  in  diameter,  and  a  pouch  w^hicU 
forms  an  aneurismal  sac. 

Careful  dissections,  says  Scarpa,  will  prove  that  the 
aorta  contributes  nothing  to  the  formation  of  the  aneu' 
rismal  sac,  and  that  this  is  merely  the  cellular 
membrane  which,  in  the  sound  state,  covered  the 
artery,  or  that  son  cellular  sheath  which  the  artery 
received  in  common  Avith  the  neighbouring  parts. 
This  is  raised  by  the  blood  into  the  form  of  a  tu- 
mour, and  is  covered  in  common  with  the  artery  bv  a 
smooth  membrane. 

This  eminent  professor  does  not  deny  that  from  con- 
genital  relaxation  the  jiroper  coats  of  the  aorta  may 
occasionally  yield  and  become  disposed  to  rupture  ; 
but  he  will  not  admit  that  dilatation  of  this  artery  pre- 
cedes  and  accompanies  all  its  a  leurisms,  or  that  its 
proper  coats  ever  yield  so  mn«  n  to  distention  as  to 
form  the  aneurismal  sac.  The  root  of  an  aneurism  of 
the  aorta  never  includes  the  whole  circuniference  of 
the  artery ;  but  the  aneurismal  sac  arises  from  one 
side  in  the  form  of  an  appendix  or  tuberosity.  On  the 
contrary,  the  dilatation  of  the  artery  always  extends  to 
its  whole  circumference,  and  therefore  differs  essen- 
tially from  aneurism.  Thus,  he  urges  that  there  is  a 
remarkable  difference  between  a  dilated  and  aneuris- 
matic  artery,  although  the.se  two  affections  are  some- 
times found  combined  together,  especially  at  the  origin 
of  the  aorta.  If  we  also  consider  that  the  dilatation  of 
an  artery  may  exist  without  any  organic  affection,  the 
blood  being  always  in  the  cavity  of  the  ves.se' ;  that  in 
an  artery  so  affected  there  is  never  collected  pny  gru- 
motis  blood  or  polypous  layers  ;  that  the  dnatation 
never  forms  a  tumour  of  considerable  bulk  ;  and  that 
while  the  continuity  of  the  proper  coats  remains  unin- 
terrupted, the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  not  at  all,  or 
not  so  sensibly  changed  ;  we  shall  be  obliged  to  allow, 
that  aneurism  differs  essentially  from  one  kind  of  di- 
latation of  an  artery. 

Some  additional  remarks  on  this  topic  more  re- 
cently published  by  Scarpa  will  be  presently  consi- 
dered. 

By  dissections  of  arteries  both  in  the  sound  and  moi^ 
bid  state,  Scari)a  endeavours  to  demonstrate  what  share 
the  proper  and  constituent  coats  of  the  artery  have  ia 
the  formation  of  the  aneurismal  sac,  and  what  belonfl 
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to  the  cellular  covering,  and  other  adventitious  mem- 
Ibranes  surrounding  the  artery. 

The  covering  of  ai>.  ariory  is  merely  an  adventitious 
sheath  wliich  the  vessel  receives  in  common  with  the 
parts  in  the  vicmity  of  which  it  runs.  On  cutting  an 
artery  across  in  its  natural  situation,  the  segment  of 
the  cut  vessel  retires  and  conceals  itself  in  this  sheath. 

This  cellular  covering  is  most  evident  round  the  cur- 
vature and  trunk  of  the  aorta,  the  carotid,  mesen- 
teric, and  renal  arteries :  it  is  less  dense  round  the 
trunks  of  the  bracliial,  femoral  and  popliteal  arteries. 
The  pleura  lies  over  the  cellular  sheath  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta,  and  over  that  of  the  thoracic  aorta;  while 
that  of  the  abdominal  aorta  is  covered  by  the  perito- 
neum. Both  these  smooth  membranes  adhere  to  and 
surround  two-thirds  of  the  circumference  of  the  vessel. 
The  great  arteries  of  the  extremities  are  not  covered  in 
addition  to  the  cellular  substance  by  any  smooth  mem- 
brane of  this  sort,  but  by  a  cellular  sheath,  which  is 
demonstrably  distinct  from  the  adipose  membrane,  and 
serves  to  enclose  the  vessels,  and  connect  them  with 
the  contiguous  parts. 

When  air  or  any  other  fluid  is  injected  by  a  small 
hole,  made  artificially  between  the  cellular  covering 
and  the  subjacent  muscular  coat  of  the  arterj',  the  in- 
jected matter  elevates  into  a  tumour  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, which  closely  embraces  the  artery,  without  pro- 
perly destroying  its  cells,  which  it  distends  in  a  re- 
markable manner.  When  melted  wax  is  injected  and 
pushed  with  much  force,  the  cellular  sheath  of  the  ar- 
tery is  not  only  raised  over  the  vessel  like  a  tumour, 
hut  the  internal  cells  of  that  covering  are  also  lacerated, 
and  on  examining  afterward  the  capsule  of  the  arti- 
ficial tumour,  it  appears  as  if  it  were  formed  of  several 
layers,  rough  and  irregular  internally,  smooth  and  po- 
lished externally.  The  same  thing  happens  when  any 
injection  is  pushed  with  such  force  into  an  artery  as  to 
rupture  the  internal  and  muscular  coats  at  some  point 
of  their  circumference.  Nicholls  performed  this  expe- 
riment several  times  before  the  Royal  Society. — (Phi- 
Jos.  Trans,  an  1728.)  As  soon  as  the  internal  coat  is 
ruptured,  the  muscular  one  also  gives  way ;  but  the 
external  cellular  sheath  being  of  an  interlaced  texture, 
and  the  thin  laminae  of  which  it  is  composed  being  not 
simply  applied  to  one  another,  but  reciprocally  inter- 
mixed, is  capable  of  supporting  great  distention  by 
yielding  gradually  to  the  impulse  oV  the  blood,  without 
being  torn  or  ruptured. 

Scarpa  is  farther  of  opinion  that  the  same  pheno- 
mena may  be  observed  when  the  internal  coat  of  the 
aorta  becomes  so  diseased  as  to  be  ruptured  by  the  re- 
peated jets  of  blood  from  the  heart.  In  this  circum- 
stance, the  blood,  impelled  by  the  heart,  begins  imme- 
diately to  ooze  through  the  connexions  of  the  fibres 
of  the  muscular  coat,  and  gradually  to  be  effused  into 
the  interstices  of  the  cellular  covering,  forming  for  a 
certain  extent  a  kind  of  ecchymosis  or  extravasation 
of  blood,  slightly  elevated  upon  the  artery.  Afterward, 
the  points  of  contact  etween  the  edges  of  the  fibres  of 
the  muscular  coat  bemg  insensibly  separated,  the  ar- 
terial blood,  penetrating  between  them,  fills  and  ele- 
vates in  a  remarkable  manner  the  cellular  covering  of 
the  artery,  and  raises  it  after  the  manner  of  an  incipi- 
ent tumour.  Thus  the  fibres  and  layers  of  the  muscu- 
lar coat  being  wasted  or  lacerated,  or  simply  separated 
from  each  other,  the  arterial  blood  is  carried  with  great 
force,  and  in  greater  quantity  than  befoie,  into  the  cel- 
lular sheath  of  the  artery,  which  it  forces  more  out- 
wards; and  finally,  the  divisions  between  the  inter- 
stices of  the  cellular  ccat  being  ruptured,  it  is  converted 
intod  sac,  which  is  filled  with  polypous  concretions  and 
fluid  blood,  and  at  last  forms,  strictly  speaking,  the 
aneurismal  sac.  The  internal  texture,  although  appa- 
rently composed  of  membranes  placed  one  over  the 
rther,  is.  in  fact,  very  different  from  that  of  the  proper 
coats  of  the  artery,  notwithstanding  the  injured  vessel 
and  aneurismal  sac  arc  both  covered  externally  in  the 
thorax  and  abdomen  with  a  smooth  membrane. 

Scarpa  has  exammed  a  considerable  number  of  aneu- 
risms of  the  arch  and  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
trunk  of  the  aorta,  without  finding  a  single  one  in 
which  the  rupture  of  the  proper  coats  of  the  artery  was 
not  evident,  and  in  which,  consequently,  the  sac  was 
produced  by  a  substance  completely  different  from  the 
internal  and  muscular  coats. 

The  aneurismal  sac  never  comprehends  the  whole 
fcircumfereuce  of  the  vessel.    At  the  place  where  the 
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tumour  joins  the  side  of  the  tube,  the  aneuriunal 
presents  a  kind  of  constriction,  beyond  which  it 
comes  more  or  less  expanded.    This  would  never  h: 
pen,  or  rather  the  contrary  circumstance  would  occ 
if  the  sac  were  formed  by  an  equable  distention  of 
tube  and  proper  coats  of  the  affected  artery.    In  i; 
pient  aneurisms,  at  least,  the  greatest  size  of  the 
mour  would  then  be  in  the  artery  itself,  or  root  of 
swelling,  while  its  fundus  would  be  the  least, 
whether  aneurisms  be  recent  and  small,  or  of  loi 
standing  and  large,  the  passage  from  the  artery  is 
ways  narrow,  and  the  fundus  of  the  swelling  greai 
in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  the  vessel.    The  a 
is  always  covered  by  the  same  soft  dilatable  celluli 
substance  which  united  the  artery  in  a  sound  state 
the  circumjacent  parts.    Such  cellular  substance 
aneurisms  of  the  thoracic  aorta  is  covered  by  the  pleura, 
and  in  those  of  the  abdominal  aorta  by  the  peritoneum 
which  membranes  include  the  sac  and  ruptured  artei 
presenting  outwardly  a  continued  smooth  surface,  jv 
as  if  the  artery  itself  were  dilated.    But  if  the  aoi 
be  opened  lengthwise  on  the  side  opposite  the  constri. 
tion  or  neck  of  the  tumour,  the  place  of  the  ulceration  or 
rupture  of  the  proper  coats  of  the  artery  immediately 
appears  within  the  vessel,  on  the  side  oj)posite  to  that  of 
the  incision.    The  edge  of  the  fissure  which  has  taken 
place  is  sometimes  fringed,  often  callous  and  hard,  and 
through  it  the  blood  formed  for  itself  a  passage  into  the 
cellular  sheath,  which  is  converted  into  the  aneurismal 
sac.    If,  as  sometimes  happens  in  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
near  the  heart,  the  artery,  before  being  ruptured,  has 
been  somewhat  dilated,  it  seems  at  first  as  if  there  were 
two  aneurisms ;  but  the  constriction  which  the  sac  next 
to  the  artery  presents  externally,  points  out  exactly  the 
limits  beyond  Avhich  the  internal  and  muscular  coats 
of  the  aorta  had  not  been  able  to  resist  the  distention, 
and  where  of  course  they  have  been  ruptured.    The 
partition  which  may  always  be  seen  dividing  the  tube 
of  the  artery  from  the  aneurismal  sac,  and  which  is 
lacerated  in  its  middle,  consists  of  nothing  else  than 
the  remains  of  the  internal  and  muscular  coats  of  the 
ruptured  artery. 

By  carefully  dissecting  the  proper  coats  of  the  rup- 
tured aorta  in  its  situation,  and  comparing  them  with 
the  cellular  substance  forming  the  sac,  Scarpa  affirms 
that  the  truth  of  the  preceding  statement  may  be  in- 
disputably demonstrated. 

When  an  mcision  is  made  lengthwise  in  the  side  of 
the  vessel  opposite  the  rupture,  its  proper  coats  are 
found  either  perfectly  sound,  or  a  little  weakened  a 
studded  with  earthy  points,  but  still  capable  of  bei 
separated  into  distinct  layers.    On  the  contrary,  in 
opposite  side  of  the  aorta,  where  the  rupture  is,  tl 
proper  coals  are  unusually  thin,  and  are  only  sepa: 
ble  from  each  other  with  difllculty,  or  even  not  at 
they  are  frequently  brittle  like  an  egg-siiell,  and 
disorganized  and  ton>  at  the  place  where  they  form  tl 
partition  between  the  ruptured  artery  and  the  nioui 
of  the  aneurismal  sac.    Continuing  to  separate  thi 
coats  from  within  outwards,  we  arrive  at  the  cellu 
sheath  surrounding  the  aorta.    This  sheath  being  mu 
thickened  in  large  aneurisms,  and  very  adherent  to  t 
subjacent  muscular  coat  of  the  artery  at  the  place  of 
the  constriction  of  the  sac,  is  very  apt  to  be  mistaken 
for  a  dilated  portion  of  the  vessel  itself.    But  even  in 
such  cases  we  may  at  last  separate  it,  without  lacera 
tion,  from  the  tube  of  the  artery  above  and  below  the 
injury,  and  successively  from  the  muscular  coat  as  far 
as  the  neck  of  the  aneurism.    Then  it  is  clear  the  mus- 
cular coat  does  not  pass  beyond  the  partition  separa- 
ting the  cavity  of  the  artery  from  that  of  the  aneuris- 
mal  sac,  over  which  it  is  not  prolonged,  bnt  terminal 
at  the  edge  of  the  rupture  like  a  fringe,  or  in  obtui 
points.    Errors  are  more  apt  to  occur  in  consequem 
of  the  aorta  and  sac  being  both  covered  by  the  pie 
or  peritoneum. 

The  portion  of  the  aorta  within  the  pericardium  bein, 
only  covered  by  a  thin  reflected  layer  of  this  membrane 
such  layer  may  also  be  lacerated  when  the  proper  coats 
give  way,  and  blood  be  eflTused  into  the  cavity  of  the 
pericardium.     Examples  of  this  kind  are  related  b; 
Walter,  Morgagni,  and  Scarpa  himself.    In  the  latt 
instance,  on  making  an  incision  into  the  concave  p; 
of  the  aorta,  opposite  the  tumour  which  had  formed  ui 
der  the  layer  of  the  pericardium,  which  had  also  bun 
by  a  small  aperture,  its  internal  coat,  corresponding 
the  base  of  the  swelling,  was  quite  rough,  interspei 
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with  yellow  hard  spots,  and  actually  ulcerated  for  the 
■pace  of  an  inch  in  circumference.  The  preparation 
in  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Pavia. 

But  all  other  parts  of  the  aorta  having,  between  them 
and  the  pleura  and  peritonciim,  a  cellular  sheath  of  a 
stronger  and  more  yielding  nature,  which  allows  itself 
to  be  distended  into  a  sac,  and  being  strengthened  in- 
ternally by  polypous  layers,  and  externally  by  the 
pleura  or  peritoneum,  oppose  for  a  long  while  the  fatal 
eflUsion  of  blood. 

Scarpa  believes  that  what  he  calls  the  slow,  morbid, 
steatomatous,  fungous,  squamous  degeneration  of  the 
internal  coat  of  the  artery  is  more  frequently  the  cause 
of  its  bursting  than  violent  exertions  of  the  whole  body, 
blows,  or  an  increased  impulse  of  the  heart.  This 
kind  of  diseased  change  is  very  common  in  the  curva- 
ture, and  in  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  trunks  of  the 
aorta.  In  the  incipient  state  of  such  disease  the  inter- 
nal coat  of  the  artery  loses,  for  a  certain  space,  its 
beautiful  smoothness,  and  becomes  irregular  and 
wrinkled.  It  afierward  appears  interspersed  with  yel- 
low spots,  which  are  converted  into  grains  or  earthy 
scales,  or  into  steatomatous  and  cheese-like  concretions, 
■which  render  the  internal  coat  of  the  artery  brittle,  and 
so  slightly  united  to  the  adjoining  muscular  coat,  that 
upon  being  merely  scratched  with  the  knife  or  point  of 
the  nail,  pieces  are  readily  detached  from  it,  and  on 
being  cut  it  gives  a  crackling  sound,  similar  to  the 
breaking  of  an  egg-shell.  This  ossification  cannot  be 
said  to  be  proper  to  old  age,  since  it  is  sometimes  met 
■with  in  subjects  not  much  advanced  in  life.  The 
whole  of  the  side  of  the  artery,  in  that  portion  which 
is  occupied  by  the  morbid  affection,  is,  for  the  most 
part,  hard  and  rigid,  sometimes  soft  and  fungous,  and 
in  most  cases  the  canal  of  the  artery  is  preternaturally 
constricted.  In  the  highest  degree  of  this  morbid  dis- 
organization true  ulcerations  are  found  on  the  inside  of 
the  arter) ,  with  hard  and  fringed  edges,  fissures,  and  la- 
cerations of  the  internal  and  fibrous  coats  of  the  artery. 

Having  presented  the  reader  with  an  abridged  account 
of  the  most  important  remarks  made  by  Scarpa  in  sup- 
port of  the  doctrine  he  defends,  I  now  annex  his  con- 
clusions. I.  That  this  disease  is  invariably  formed 
by  the  rupture  of  the  proper  coats  of  the  artery.  2. 
That  the  aneurismal  sac  is  never  formed  by  a  dilata- 
tion of  the  proper  coats  of  rhe  artery,  but  undoubtedly 
by  the  cellular  sheath  which  the  artery  receives  in  com- 
mon with  the  parts  contiguous  to  it ;  over  which  cellu- 
lar sheath  the  pleura  is  placed  in  the  thorax,  and  the 
peritoneum  in  the  abdomen.  3.  That  if  the  aorta,  im- 
mediately above  the  heart,  appears  sometimes  increased 
beyond  its  natural  diameter,  this  is  not  common  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  artery,  and  when  the  aorta  in  the  vici- 
oity  of  the  heart  yields  to  a  dilatation  greater  than  na- 
tural, this  dilatation  does  not  constitute,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  essence  of  aneurism.  4.  That  there  are  none 
of  those  marks  regarded  by  medical  men  as  character- 
istic of  aneurism  from  dilatation,  which  may  not  be 
met  with  in  aneurism  from  rupture,  including  even  the 
circumscribed  figure  of  the  tumour.  5.  That  the  dis- 
tinction of  aneurism  into  true  and  spurious,  adopted  in 
the  schools,  is  only  the  production  of  a  false  theory  ; 
Bince  observation  shows  that  there  is  only  one  form  of 
the  disease,  or  that  caused  by  a  rupture  of  the  proper 
c<«at8  of  the  artery,  and  an  effusion  of  tlic  arterial 
blood  into  the  cellular  sheath  which  surrounds  the  rup- 
tured artery. — (See  Treatise  on  Aneurism,  by  A.  Scarpa, 
transl.  by  J.  H.  Wishart,  Kdin.  1808.) 

Such  were  the  inferences  made  by  Scarpa,  in  1801, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  anatomists  and  surgeons 
of  the  present  day  upon  the  continent.  It  ha.s  been  al- 
ready stated,  that,  great  as  this  authority  is,  several 
eminent  modern  surgeons,  as  Richerand,  Boyer,  Du- 
bois, Dupuytren,  Sabatier,  Bre-schet,  <kc.,  did  not  yield 
to  it,  but  still  contended  that  in  some  aneurisms  the 
coats  of  the  artery  were  dilated.  These  professors  in 
France  coincided  with  what  has  been  usually  taught 
upon  tills  subject  in  the  surgical  schools  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. Every  Icicturcr  here  has  been  accustomed  to  de- 
scribe the  distinctions  of  aneurism  into  true  and  false, 
ar  into  some  cxsch  which  are  accompanied  with  dilata- 
tion, and  into  others  which  are  attended  with  rupture 
of  the  arterial  coats.  A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Hodgson, 
of  Birmingham,  published  a  valuable  treatise  on  aneu- 
rism. Hi  which  work  he  differs  from  Scarpa,  and  join.-i 
Ibosc  surgical  writers  who  believe  in  the  occa- 
sional dilatation  of  the  coals  of  the  arteries  in  this  <U*" 


ease.  He  inquires,  "  Is  every  aneurism  produced  by  a 
destruction  of  the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  does  not  a  partial  dilatation  of  these  coats  oc- 
casionally precede  and  give  rise  to  their  destruction  ? 
I  believe  that  this  is  frequently  the  case.  We  havo 
seen  that  the  disorganization  of  the  coats  of  an  artery 
by  destroying  their  natural  elasticity,  will  give  rise  to 
permanent  dilatation  of  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
vessel ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  a  loss 
of  its  elasticity  in  a  portion  only  of  the  diameter  of  the 
ves.sel,  will  give  rise  to  a  partial  dilatation  of  its  coats. 
Indeed,  the  proofs  of  a  partial  dilatation  of  the  coats  of 
an  artery,  particularly  of  the  aorta,  are  incontestably 
established  by  the  possibility  of  tracing  the  coats  of  the 
vessel  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  expansion, 
and  by  the  existence  of  those  morbid  appearances  in 
the  sac  which  are  peculiar  to  the  coats  of  the  arteries. 
In  the  year  1811  (says  Mr.  Hodgson),!  dissected 
an  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  which  was  removed  from  the 
body  of  a  young  woman  by  my  friend  Dr.  Farre.  Th« 
sac  was  as  large  as  a  small  melon,  and  had  proved 
fatal  by  bursting  into  the  posterior  mediastinum,  and 
subsequently  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  This  aorta 
exhibited  the  formation  of  aneurism  by  partial  dilata- 
tion in  three  distinct  stages.  The  internal  coat  was 
throughout  inflamed,  and  presented  a  fleshy  and  irre- 
gular appearance.  At  the  arch  of  the  aorta  there  was 
a  dilatation  not  larger  than  the  half  of  a  small  pea. 
About  two  inches  lower  in  the  same  vessel  was  a  se- 
cond dilatation,  which  would  have  contained  a  hazel 
nut,  and  immediately  above  the  the  diaphragm  was  the 
large  aneurism  which  had  proved  fatal.  1  removed 
that  portion  of  the  vessel  which  contained  the  smallest 
dilatation,  and  macerated  it  until  its  coats  could  be  se- 
parated without  violence.  I  found  that  the  dilatation 
existed  equally  in  the  three  coats  of  the  vessel,  and, 
when  separated,  each  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
minute  aneurism.  The  second  dilatation  exhibited  tho 
same  circumstances  in  a  more  advanced  stage.  Tho 
coats  of  the  vessels  were  more  intimately  adherent  to 
each  other  than  in  a  natural  state,  but  it  was  evident 
that  the  dilatation  consisted  in  a  dilatation  of  the  inter- 
nal, the  nuddlfc,  and  the  external  coats  of  the  aorta.  In 
the  large  aneurism  the  disorganized  internal  and  mid- 
dle coats  could  be  traced  for  some  distance  into  the 
sac,  when  the  parts  contained  in  the  posterior  me- 
diastinum and  the  vertebrae  formed  the  remainder  of 
the  cyst.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  sac  com- 
menced in  a  dilatation  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel,  simi 
lar  to  those  appearances  which  existed  in  the  superior 
portion  of  the  diiisection,  and  the  arterv  appeared  to 
illustrate  the  formation  of  aneurism  by  partial  dilatation 
in  three  distinct  stages."—;  Hodgson  on  the  Diseases 
of  Arteries  and  Veins,  p.  66.  68.)  As  far  as  Kreysig's 
information  extends,  nobody  before  Mr.  Hodgson  had  ex- 
amined the  structure  of  an  aneurismal  sac  in  this  accu- 
rate manner,  viz.  by  maceration ;  and  the  results,  he 
thinks,  are  not  liable  to  the  slightest  objections. — (See 
the  German  transl.  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  work,  with  notes 
by  Kreysig  and  Koberwein,  p.  109.  Hanover,  1817.) 

Mr.  Hodgson  has  seen  this  partial  dilatation  in  almost 
all  the  arteries,  which  are  subject  to  aneurism:  at  the 
division  of  the  ciurotids  and  iliacs ;  in  the  arteries  of  tho 
brain,  Asc. ;  and  he  agrees  with  Dr.  Baillie  Morbid  Ana- 
tomy, &c.),  Laennec  (Cerattius,  Beschreib.  d.  Krankh. 
Preparate  d.  Anat.  Theatres  zu  Lcip.  p.  408,  8vo.  1819), 
and  others,  that  aneurisms  at  the  origin  of  the  aorta 
are  generally  formed  by  dilatation  of  the  coats  of  the 
vessel. 

"Partial  as  well  as  general  dilatation  (says  Mr. 
Hodgson  1  frequently  precedes  the  formation  of  aneu- 
rism in  the  arteries  of  the  extremities.  A  gentleman 
had  a  large  aneurism  in  the  thigh,  which  had  under- 
gone a  8})ontaneous  cure.  Upon  examining  the  limb 
aflcr  death,  the  popliteal  artery  was  found  to  be  thick- 
ened and  covered  with  calcareous  matter.  A  small 
pouch,  which  would  have  contained  the  seed  of  an 
orange,  originated  from  the  side  of  this  artery.  This  lit- 
tle sac  was  evidently  formed  by  a  dilatation  of  the  coats 
of  the  vessel.  A  man  died  from  the  sloughingof  an  aneu 
rism  in  the  ham ;  in  the  femoral  artery  there  was  a 
small  aneurism  about  as  large  as  a  walnut.  The  ex 
ternal  coat  was  dissected  fVom  the  surface  of  the  lu 
niour  to  a  considerable  extent.  Tlie  interna'  and  mid 
die  coats  were  evidently  dilated,  and  contri'/dted  to  tho 
formation  of  the  sac.  The  dilatation  of  those  fXMlte 
was  gradual,  and  they  continned  for  a  considcrablti  dls 
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lance  to  form  the  sac,  when  they  were  inseparably 
blended  with  the  surrounding  parts."— (Op.  cit.  p.  70.) 
When  Mr.  A.  Burns  bears  testimony  to  the  fidelity 
and  accuracy  of  Scarpa's  general  detail,  he  adds,  that 
perhaps  it  may  not  be  uniformly  found  that  "  the  root 
of  an  aneurism  never  includes  the  whole    circum- 
ference of  the  tube  of  an  artery."    We  have,  says  he, 
a  preparation  in  which  the  reverse  has  taken  place. 
In  this  ca.se  the  whole  cylinder  of  the  vessel,  from  the 
heart  to  beyond  the  curvature,  is  equally  dilated  ;  and 
Elated  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  tumour  measures 
no  less  than  ten  inches  in   circumference.     Scarpa 
limits  dilatation,  says  Mr.  Burns,  to  that  state  of  an  ar- 
tery in  which  the  coats  remain  in  their  natural  relation 
to  each  other,  and  in  which  they  were  not  altered  in 
their  texture,  nor  lined  on  their  inner  surface  with 
<*  polypous  layers."    "  This^  however,  was  not  the  case 
in  the  instance  which  I  have  brought  forward.    In  it 
you  have  seen  that  the  coats  were  much  dilated,  and 
also  very  much  altered  in  their  structure.    Externally 
and  internally  they  had  assumed  the  look  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  foetus,  only  they  were  thicker  and  denser, 
but  they  were  equally  gelatinous  and  nearly  as  trans- 
parent; and  on  their  inner  surface,  they  were  crusted 
over  with  the  laminae  of  coagulated  lymph.    By  peeling 
off  this  incrustation,  after  the  sac  had  been  inverted, 
we  saw  plainly,  that  although  the  internal  coats  were 
round  the  complete  cylinder  of  the  vessel  much  dis- 
eased, and  considerably  dilated,  yet  they  were  not  di- 
lated in  the  same  degree  as  the  external  coverings  of 
the  artery.    At  irregular  distances,  longitudinal  rents 
were  formed  in  the  fibrous  coats,  and  these  chasms 
were  filled   with  coagulating  lymph.     The  internal 
coats  over  the  whole  circumference  of  the  vessel  had 
assumed  the  diseased  condition  which  in  aneurism  is 
generally  confined  to  a  part  of  the  cylinder.    In  this 
tumour  all  the  coats  continued  lor  a  time  to  dilate 
equally,  but  at  length  the  internal  gave  way,  forming 
longitudinal  rents,  through  which  the  external  coats 
could  be  seen  after  the  lymphatic  coating  had  been 
Kcraped  off.    In  this  instance,  had  the  sac  been  dis- 
sected in  the  early  stage,  it  would  have  presented  pre- 
cisely the  same  appearances  as  those  described  by  Dr. 
Monro,  and  the  one  (the  aneurism   late.'y  examined  by 
the  surgical  editor  of  the  London  Med.  Review."    Mr. 
Burns  afterward  expresses  doubts  whether  the  sac 
ever  acquires  a  large  size  without  dilatation.    The  case 
reported  in  the  latter  periodical  work  was  the  largest 
that  he  knew  of,  in  which  all  the  coats  were  found  uni- 
Ibrmly  dilated.    The  sac,  which  was  as  large  as  the 
fist,  was  lined  inroughout  with  flakes  of  bone,  and 
though  the  internal  coat  of  the  vessel  was  thus  patched, 
and  extreijiely  thin  and  brittle,  it  did  not,  on  minute 
inspection,  any  where  exhibit  a  solution  of  continuity. 
Mr.  A.  Burns  farther  states,  that  the  above  case,  re- 
ported by  himself,  was  the  only  one  out  of  fourteen 
which  did  not  corroborate  .Scarpa's  description. — (On 
Diseases  of  the  Heart,  «fcc.  p.  204.)    Mr.  Wilson,  after 
mentioning  the  frequency  of  aneurism  in  the  aorta, 
carotid,  subclavian,  and  axillary  arteries,  and  its  ra- 
rity in  the  brachial,  tells  us,  that  he  knows  of  no  ex- 
ample of  aneurism  below  the  elbow,  where  the  swell- 
ing could  not  be  traced  to  a  wound  of  the  coats  of  the 
artery.    He  adds,  that  true  aneurism  has  not  unfre- 
quently  occurred   in  the  internal   and  external  iliac 
arteries,  in  the  inguinal,  femoral,  and  very  frequently 
in  the  popliteal.    It  has  taken  place  in  the  posterior 
tibial  artery,  but  he  knows  of  no  instance  of  it  in  the 
anterior  tibial  or  peroneal  arteries.    "  I  have  (says  he) 
met  with  only  one  instance  of  true  aneurism  affecting 
any  of  the  branches  of  the  aorta  which  are  distributed 
to  the  abdominal  viscera.    In  the  year  1809,  on  inspect-  I 
ing  the  body  of  a  clergyman,  in  the  presence  of  the  late 
Sir  W.  Farquahr,  a  tumour  very  much  resembling 
the  heart  in  colour,  shape,  and  size,  appeared  to  hang 
down  from  the  under  surface  of  the  left  lobe  of  the 
liver.     When  this  tumour  was  opened  and  carefully  in- 
spected, it  appeared  to  have  been  formed  by  the  left 
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branch  of  the  hepatic  artery  having  become  very  much  .and  considerable  increase  in  its  .size ;  for  then  the 


enlarged  and  aneurismal.  It  had  burst,  and  the  blood 
which  had  escaped  was  found  in  an  imperfect  cyst, 
partly  in  a  fluid,  and  party  in  a  coagulated  state, 
forming  a  large  proportion  of  the  tumour."    This  pre- 

Eiration  is  in  Windmill-street. — (See  Lectures  on  the 
lood,  and  on  the  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Surgical 
Pathology  of  the  Vasctilar  System,  p.  379,  380,  8vo. 
iiond.  1819,) 


The  facts  adduced  by  Mr.  Hodgson  appear  sufficier 
conclusive,  and  from  them  the  following  doctrine  is 
clearly  deducible. 

First,  That  numerous  aneurisms  are  formed  by  de- 
struction of  the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  an  artery, 
and  the  expansion  of  the  external  coat  into  a  small  cyst; 
which  giving  way  from  distention,  the  surrounding 
parts,  whatever  may  be  their  structure,  form  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sac. 

Secondly,  That  sometimes  the  disease  commences  in 
the  dilatation  of  a  portion  of  the  circumference  of  an 
artery.  This  dilatation  increases  until  the  coats  of  the 
vessel  give  way,  when  the  surrounding  parts  form  the 
sac,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  the  disease  is  in  the 
first  instance  produced  by  destruction  of  the  coats  of 
an  artery.— (P.  74.) 

The  conclusions  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  as  he  himself  ex- 
plains, are  supported  by  the  observations  of  numerous 
writers. 

The  learned  Sabatier  says  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  many  aneurisms  depend  upon  the  dilatation  of  the 
arterial  coats ;  but  in  far  more  numerous  examples  the 
internal  tunics  are  ruptured,  and  it  is  the  cellular  coat 
alone  which  separates  fiom  them,  and  enlarges  so  as 
to  form  the  aneurismal  sac  ;  "  de  sorte  que  les  art^res, 
qui  sont  dans  ce  cas,  sent  diloriquees,  suivant  I'expres 
sion  de  Lancisi." 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  he  observes,  how  all  the 
coats  of  an  artery  can  dilate  and  yield  sufficiently  to 
form  the  investment  of  such  immense  tumours  as  some 
aneurisms  are.  Indeed,  that  very  tunic,  which  com- 
poses the  greater  part  of  the  thickness  of  the  vessel, 
and  which  is  termed  the  muscular  coat,  is  known  to 
consist  of  fibres  whose  texture  is  firm,  and  little  capa- 
ble of  bearing  extension.  However,  Haller,  in  descri- 
bing a  very  large  aneurism,  situated  in  the  aorta,  near 
the  heart,  relates,  that  the  innermost  coat  of  this  vessel 
was  ruptured  and  torn,  the  loose  jagged  edges  of  the 
laceration  being  visible  in  the  aneurismal  sac.  These 
were  squamous,  bony,  and  of  little  thickness ;  while 
the  muscular  and  cellular  coats  were  quite  sound. 
Donald  Monro  noticed  the  same  thing  in  five  different 
aneurisms  in  the  course  of  the  femoral  and  popliteal  ar- 
teries of  a  man  who  had  been  confined  a  long  while  to 
his  bed  after  being  operated  ujjon  for  bubonocele. 
Monro  succeeded  in  tracing  the  fibres  of  the  muscular 
coat  over  the  swellings,  so  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  this 
tunic  being  dilated. — (See  Medecine  Op6ratoire,  t.3, 
p.  160—162.) 

According  to  Richerand,  when  an  aneurism  is  recent 
and  of  small  size,  the  dis.section  of  the  tumour  exhibits  a 
simple  dilatation  of  the  arterial  coats ;  while  in  the  othei 
cases,  where  the  aneurism  is  large,  and  has  existed  a 
considerable  time,  the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  the 
vessel  are  invariably  lacerated.    In  the  early  stage  of 
the  disease,  the  blood  which  fills  the  aneurismal  sac  ta 
fluid,  and,  on  the  contrary,  in  cases  where  the  interq^f 
tunics  of  the  artery  are  ruptured,  the  sac  contai^f 
more  or  less  coagulated  lymph.    The  external  or  celllH 
lar  coat  composes  the  greater  part  of  the  cyst ;  and  the 
coagulated  lymph,  with  which  it  is  filled,  is  arranged 
in  layers,  the  density  of  which  is  described  as  beinj 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  which  th^ 
have  been  deposited.    Such  as  are  nearest  the  sac 
therefore,  represented  as  being  most  compact,  and  co 
taining  the  smallest  quantity  of  the  colouring  matter  i 
the  blood ;  more  deeply,  the  concretions  of  lymph 
semble  simple  coagula  ;  and  lastly,  the  blood  which  | 
still  nearer  the  arterial  tube  retains  its  fluidity. 

After  the  aneurismal  sac  has  been  cleansed  from  t| 
lymph  and  coagulated  blood  which  it  contains,  its 
rietes  will  appear  to  be  almost  entirely  formed  of  t| 
cellular  coat  of  the  artery.  Towards  the  bottom 
be  observed  the  aperture,  arising  from  the  laceratic 
of  the  internal  and  middle  coats,  which,  being  mu( 
less  elastic  than  the  external,  are  ruptured  in  an  earl; 
stage  of  the  disease.  It  is  when  these  two  tunics  gii 
way,  that  the  aneurismal  tumour  undergoes  a  sudde 


hilar  coat  alone  has  to  sustain  all  the  pressure  of  tl 
blood,  which  now,  becoming  effused  into  a  more 
pie  cyst,  loses  a  great  deal  of  its  impetus,  coagulat* 
and  forms  fibrous  masses ;  circumstances  to  whio 
may  be  ascribed  the  hardness  of  the  swelling,  til 
weakness  of  its  pulsation,  &c, — (Nos.  Chir.  t.  4,  p 
ed.  2.) 
But  this  author  seems  to  venture  far  beyond  i 
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bounds  of  accuracy,  when  he  represents  every  small 
aneurism  as  exhibiting  a  dilatation  of  the  arterial  coats, 
unless  his  meaning  refer  more  particularly  to  the  outer 
coat  alone. 

The  reality  of  what  are  called  true  internal  aneurisms 
was  ably  urged  by  C.  F.  Ludwig,  in  a  programma  written 
expressly  on  that  subject.— (DiagnosticesChir.  Fragm. 
de  Aneurysmate  Interne ;  Lips.  1805.)  But  an  inter- 
esting case,  exemplifying  an  aneurismal  dilatation  of  all 
the  coats  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  has  been  published 
by  Professor  Najgele  of  Heidelberg.  The  swelling  was 
as  large  as  a  man's  head,  and  weighed  about   five 


beginnings  of  another  disease  of  tije  vessd,  quite  off- 
ferent  from  dilatation,  that  is,  of  -meurism  subsequent 
to  dilatation.— See  MemoriasuIVa  Legatura  delle  prin- 
cipal! Arterie  dcgli  Arti,  con  una  Appendice  all'  Opera 
sulle  Aneurisma,  fol.  Pavia,  1817  ;  or  the  Treatise  on 
Aneurism,  transl.  by  Wishart,  ed.  2,  p.  119,  Edinb 
1819.) 

In  this  manner,  no  doubt,  Scarpa  would  account  for 
the  presence  of  lamellated  coagula  in  the  case  reported 
by  Mr.  A.  Burns  (On  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  p.  306), 
though  the  latter  gentleman  himself,  for  reasons  ai 
ready  detailed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  did  not  regard 


pounds.    The  aorta  began  to  be  dilated  at  the  point  '  the  expansion  of  all  the  coats  of  the  artery,  as  corres- 


ivhere  it  passes  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  between 
Ihe  crura  of  the  diaphragm.  This  dilatation  extended 
gradually  down  to  a  point  about  four  finger-breadths 
from  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta  into  the  iliac  arteries, 
at  which  point,  strictly  speaking,  the  large  aneurismal 
eac  commenced.  The  length  of  the  whole  dilated  part 
of  the  vessel  was  eleven  inches ;  that  of  the  sac,  six ; 
and  its  diameter  five  inches.  The  artery  was  not 
equally  dilated  in  every  direction,  the  expansion  being 
most  considerable  laterally  and  forwards.  Professor 
Naegele  and  Ackermann  found  that  the  three  coats  of 
the  aorta,  the  internal,  muscular,  and  cellular,  were 
all  equally  dilated.  These  gentlemen  traced  the  mus- 
cular coat  with  the  scalpel  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tumour,  and  not  the  slightest  doubt  could  be 
entertained,  that  the  case  was  a  true  aneurism.— (F. 
C.  Naegele,  Epistola  ad  T.  F.  Baltz,  qua  Historia  et 
Descriptio  Aneurysmatia,  quod  in  aorta  abdominali  ob- 
servavit,  continetur.    Heidelb.  1816.) 

In  the  valuable  cases  collected  by  H.  F.  Janin,  very 
convincing  evidence  will  be  found  of  there  being  two 
kinds  of  aneurism ;  one  attended  with  the  rupture  of 
the  coats  of  the  artery,  the  cellular  coat  alone  forming 
the  aneurismal  sac ;  and  the  other,  consisting  in  an 
equal  dilatation  of  all  the  coats  of  the  artery.  Of  the 
latter  species  of  aneurism,  Janin  relates  three  very 
unequivocal  cases. — (See  Annales  du  Cercle  Medical, 
t.  I,  Art.  2, 1820.) 

After  the  clear  demonstration  of  an  aneurismal  sac 
being  occasionally  composed  of  all  the  coats  of  an  ar- 
tery, as  afforded  in  the  dissections  and  pathological 
preparations  to  which  a  reference  has  been  made,  the 
reader  will  be  better  prepared  to  judge  of  the  differ- 
ence existing  upon  this  subject  between  Scarpa  and 
other  modern  writers ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  the 
question  is  now  reduced  to  one,  whether  any  of  the  di- 
latations on  record,  said  to  comprise  all  the  arterial 
coats,  merit  the  name  of  aneurism.  We  have  seen, 
that  he  has  always  unequivocally  admitted  that  the 
arteries  may  be  dilated,  though  the  kind  of  dilatation  to 
which  he  alludes,  is  thought  by  him,  as  well  as  by  A. 
Bums,  and  my  friend  Mr.  Hodgson  On  Diseases  of 
Arteries,  &,c.  p.  58),  to  require  discrimination  in  a 
pathological  point  of  view.  "  It  is  proved  (says  Scarpa) 
by  dissection,  that  the  morbid  dilatation  is  circum- 
Bcribed  by  the  proper  coats  of  the  diseased  artery ;  and 
that  the  inner  surface  of  the  sac,  formed  by  the  partial 
or  total  protrusion  of  the  arterial  tube,  is  never  filled 
with  polypous  laminae,  or  layers  of  fibrine  disposed 
over  each  other  (a  fact  particularly  dwelt  upon  by 
Mr.  Hodgson,  p.  82) ;  which  layers  never  fail  to  be 
formed  in  greater  or  smaller  quantity  in  the  cavity  of 
an  aneurism."  The  opinion  that  these  layers  of  coa- 
gula are  not  met  with  in  small  dilatations  of  arteries, 
but  are  found  in  large  expansions  of  them,  he  says,  is 
contradicted  by  numerous  careful  observations,  and 
especially  by  a  specimen,  actually  before  him  when  he 
was  writing,  where  a  morbid  dilatation  of  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  in  the  vicinity  of  its  origin  from  the 
heart,  six  inches  in  length,  and  five  in  breadth,  was 
entirely  free  from  any  of  the  lamellated  coagula  al- 
ways found  in  aneurisms.  On  the  contrary,  the  sac 
of  the  aneurism  is  formed  from  the  parts  .surrounding 
the  wounded  or  ruptured  artery,  into  which  pouch, 
the  blood,  entering  as  into  a  natural  receiver,  and  quite 
out  of  tile  current  of  the  circulation,  moves  only 
slowly,  and  constantly  depositcs  those  layers  of  fibrine, 
and  this  sometimes  in  such  quantity  as  to  fill  the  whole 
cyst.  Scarpa,  at  the  same  tini^ particularly  explains, 
that  if  accidentally  furrows  oWtissures  exist  on  the 
inside  of  the  morbid  dilatation,  the  tibrine  may  be  de- 
posited in  these  rough  plaices,  but  only  in  them.  These 
flssures  and  inequalities  of  the  internal  surface  of  the 
morbidly  dilated  artery,  ho  regards  strictly  an  so  many 
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ponding  to  the  morbid  dilatation  implied  by  Scarpa. 
Thus  Scarpa  farther  agrees  with  other  modern  writers" 
in  admitting  the  possibility  of  aneurism  becoming  in- 
grafted, as  it  were,  on  one  of  these  unnatural  dilata- 
tions, more  than  one  example  of  which  combination 
were  indeed  recited  in  his  first  work.  In  that  treatise 
he  has  assefted,  that  what  he  calls  morbid  dilatation, 
always  extends  to  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
vessel.  But  this  point  seems,  from  the  appendix,  to 
be  renounced,  as  he  now  observes,  "  Where  the  mor- 
bid dilatation  is  partial,  or  on  one  side  of  the  artery 
like  a  thimble  for  very  frequently,  even  in  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  this  partial  dilatation  does  not  exceed  the 
size  of  half  a  beani,  the  entrance  for  the  blood  into  this 
capsule  is  as  large  as  the  bottom  of  the  sac." — (Transl. 
by  Wishart,  p.  120,  ed.  5.)  According  to  Sca-pa, 
where  the  morbid  dilatation  occupies  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  the  arterial  tube,  the  tumour  always  re- 
tain sa  cylindrical  or  oval  form ;  and,  if  situated  in  such 
manner  that  it  can  be  compressed,  it  yields  very  readily 
to  pressure,  and  almost  disappears  ;  and  after  death  is 
found  much  smaller  than  during  life.  On  the  contra- 
ry, aneurism,  whether  preceded  by  dilatation  or  not, 
constantly  originates  from  one  side  of  the  ruptured 
artery.  The  entrance  for  the  blood  is  small,  compared 
with  the  size  of  the  fundus  of  the  sac ;  the  tumour  as- 
sumes an  irregular  shape ;  yields  with  diflSculty  to 
pressure ;  retains  nearly  the  same  size  in  the  dead  that 
it  had  in  the  living  body ;  and  its  sac,  instead  of  becom- 
ing thinner  as  the  swelling  enlarges,  as  the  coats  of  an 
artery  do  when  they  are  simply  affected  with  dilata- 
tion, attains  greater  thickness,  the  larger  the  aneurism 
grows.  These  essential  differences  between  the  two 
diseases  are  illustrated  by  an  interesting  case,  met 
with  by  Professor  Vacca,  where  a  patient  died  with  an 
aneurism  of  one  subclavian  artery,  and  a  simple  mor- 
bid dilatation  of  the  whole  circumference  of  the  other. 
—  See  Sprengel,  Storia  delle  Operaz.  di  Chir.  trad. 
Ital.    Parte  2,  p.  294.) 

When  these  two  different  affections  are  situated  in 
the  thorax  or  abdomen,  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate 
them  from  each  other  before  death.  The  symptoms 
occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  the  tumour  on  the  vis- 
cera, must  be  nearly  the  same,  whether  caused  by  a 
morbid  dilatation  or  an  aneurism.  The  means  for  re- 
tarding their  fatal  termination  is  also  the  same  in  both 
forms  of  the  disease.  With  regard  to  the  possibility 
of  cure,  however,  Scarpa  says,  that  there  is  great  dif- 
ference ;  for  when  the  case  is  an  internal  aneurism, 
there  may  be  some  slight  hope  of  a  radical  cure  by  the 
efforts  of  nature  and  art,  which  hope  can  never  be  en- 
tertained in  a  case  of  morbid  dilatation ;  a  fact  which 
is  accounted  for  by  no  laminated  coagula  being  depo- 
sited in  the  latter  disease.— (On  Aneurism,  transl.  by 
Wishart,  p.  124,  ed.  2.)  A  great  deal  of  the  latter 
statement  coincides  with  the  observations  of  Mr 
Hodgson,  who  particularly  notices,  that  he  has  never 
met  with  lamellated  coagula  in  such  sacs,  as  consist 
either  in  a  general  or  partial  dilatation  of  the  coats  of 
the  vessel.— (On  Diseases  of  Arteries,  &c,  p.  82.) 
Whether  this  ever  takes  place  in  such  cases  may  still 
be  a  question,  because,  if  Professor  Nsegele  has  given 
a  correct  description  of  the  aneurism  of  the  abdomi 
nal  aorta  already  mentioned,  \vhich  aneurism  was  of 
a  large  size,  and  consisted  of  a  dilatation  of  all  the 
coats  of  the  vessel,  there  was  In  this  ^are  example  a 
large  quantity  of  these  layers  of  coagulated  blood 
Yet,  whether  the  Professor  actually  means  the  fibrine, 
arranged  in  lamina',  or  only  common  coagulated  blood 
which,  as  every  one  knows,  may  be  found  cither  in  th« 
cysts  of  dilated  or  of  ruptured  arteries,  may  admit  of 
doubt.  The  statement,  therefore,  made  by  Hodgson 
and  Scarpa,  may  not  be  contrary  to  what  was  really 
seen  by  Nwgele  and  \ckermann.    The  foUowmg  caan. 
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liowevcr,  observed  by  Laennec,  and  quoted  by  a  mo- 
dern writer,  must  (if  correctly  reported)  aflord  not 
only  an  unequivocal  specimen  of  aneurism  by  dilata- 
tion of  all  the  coats  of  the  aorta,  but  of  laminated  co- 
agula  within  its  cavity.  "  In  Uomine  enim,  qui  repente 
sub  atrocissirnis  pectoris  doloribus  corruit,  praeter 
aortam  adscendentem  in  aneurysms  ita  expansam,  ut 
neonati  infantis  caput  sequaret,  cystidam  aneurismati- 
«an»  immediate  supra  arteriaj  cceliacse  ortam  magnitu- 
dine  nusis  juglandis  invenit,  qu£E  luculentcr  ostendit 
sinum  communicantem  cum  arterice  cylindro  per  fora- 
men magnitudine  amygdalae,  diametro  totius  arteriae 
jllo  loco  non  mutato.  Saccus  hie  cultro  anatomico  ac- 
curate ac  subtilliter  sul>jectus,  eamdem  structuram, 
easdem  ostendit  mernbranas,  quibus  gaudebat  arteria, 
e  ciyus  latere  excreverat :  caeterum  inassis  grumosis, 
sive  fibrosis  erat  impletus.  Inde  igitur  patet,  hoc  an- 
eurysma  sacciforme  et  lateral!  et  partial!  quidem  tuni- 
carum  aortae  dilatatione  ortum  esse."— iJ.  H.  G.  Ehr- 
liardt,  De  Aneurysmate  Aortae,  p.  13,  ^to.  Lips.  1820.) 
Fiom  what  has  been  stated,  then,  it  appears,  that  there 
is  only  one  principal  point  of  difference  between  Scarpa 
and  other  writer.-?,  and  this  resolves  itself  into  the 
question,  whether  a  dilatation  of  an  artery,  arising  at 
one  particular  side  of  the  vessel,  and  lined  by  its  in- 
ternal coat,  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  aneurism, 
because  its  communication  with  the  tube  of  the  artery 
is  more  capacious  than  what  exists  in  other  aneurisms, 
where  the  inner  coat  has  given  way,  and  because  it 
rarely  (perhaps  never)  contains  laminated  coagula, 
unless  fissures  should  happen  to  exist  at  some  points 
of  the  inner  arterial  tunic  thus  expanded  ? 
;  The  greater  number  of  aneurisms  increase  gradu- 
ally, and  sooner  or  later  incline  to  the  side  on  which 
the  least  resistance  is  experienced.  De  Ilaen  men- 
tions an  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  which  first  made  its 
appearance  between  the  second  and  third  ribs  of  the 
left  side,  and  which,  instead  of  growing  larger,  as  is 
usual,  subsided,  and  could  neither  be  seen  nor  felt  for 
more  than  a  month  before  the  patient's  decease,  al- 
though, on  opening  the  body,  a  tumour  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta  was  found,  three  limes  as  large  as  the  first. 
De  Haen  imputes  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the 
swelling  to  its  weight,  the  yielding  of  the  parts  with 
which  it  was  connected,  and  to  its  gravitating  into  the 
chest,  when  the  patient  lay  on  his  right  side ;  for  the 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  other  complaints,  produced 
by  the  pressure  on  the  lungs,  underwent  a  material 
increase  as  soon  as  the  tumour  ceased  to  protrude. 

The  pulsations  which  accompany  true  aneurisms 
continue  to  be  strong,  until  the  inner  coats  of  the  ves- 
sel give  way,  or  the  layers  of  coagulated  blood,  lodged 
in  the  sac,  are  numerous.  Hence,  when  .soft  swell- 
ings, situated  near  any  large  arteries,  lose  their  pulsa- 
tory motion,  their  course,  precise  situation,  and  other 
circumstances,  ought  to  be  most  carefully  investigated, 
before  any  decision  is  made  about  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  saw  a  man  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  who  had  a  large  swelling  of  great  .solidity, 
occupying  the  ham,  and  apparently  cxtendmg  a  good 
way  forwards  round  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  Its  hard- 
ness, shape,  large  size,  and  entire  freedom  from  pulsa- 
tion not  only  then,  but  at  an  earlier  period,  as  far  as  could 
be  collected  from  the  patient's  own  account,  led  to  the 
beUef,  that  the  case  was  probably  a  tumour  compli- 
cated with  exostosis  of  the  femur,  and  as  this  opinion 
seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  no  fluid  escaping  from  a 
puncture  made  with  a  lancet,  amputation  was  pfir- 
formed.  To  our  surprise,  however,  dissection  proved, 
that  the  disease  was  a  large  diffused  popliteal  aneu- 
rism, in  which  the  spontaneous  cure  by  an  obhtera- 
tion  of  the  sac  with  coagula  was  taking  place. — ^See 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  497.) 

In  many  instances  the  most  fatal  accidents  have 
liappened,  in  consequence  of  incisions  having  been 
made  in  aneurisms,  wliich  were  mistaken  for  abscesses 
because  there  was  no  pulsation.  Vesalius  was  con- 
sulted about  a  tumour  of  the  back,  which  he  pronounced 
to  be  an  aneu.rism.  Soon  afterward  an  imprudent 
practitioner  made  an  opening  in  the  swelling,  and  the 
patient  bled  to  death  in  a  very  short  time.  Kuysch  re- 
lates that  a  friend  of  his  opened  a  tumour  near  the  heel 
not  supposed  to  be  an  aneurism,  and  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  suppressing  the  hemorrhage. 
De  Haen  speaks  of  a  patient,  who  died  in  consequence 
of  au  opening  which  had  been  made  in  a  similar  .swell- 


ing at  the  knee,  although  Boerhaave  hafl 
advice  against  the  performance  of  such  an  operation 
Palfin,  Schlitting,  Warner,  and  others,  have  recorda 
mistakes  of  the  same  kind. — (Sabatier,  t.  3,  p.  167] 
Ferrand,  head  surgeon  of  the  H6tel  Dieu,  mistook 
axillary  aneurism  for  an  abscess,  plunged  his  bistoi 
into  the  swelling,  and  killed  the  patient.     "J'ai  61 
t6moin  d'crreurs  semblables,  commises  par  les  pract 
ciens  non  moins  fameux ;  et  si  des  anuurismes 
temes  on  passe  A  ceux  des  artires  placees  i  I'int 
rieur,  les  erreurs  ne  sout  ni  moins  ordinaires  ni 
moindre   consequence." — (.Richerand,  Nosogr.  ChirJ 
t.  4,  p.  75,  ed.  2.) 

Notwithstanding  a  pulsation  is  one  of  the  mo 
prominent  symptoms  of  an  aneurism,  it  is  not  to 
inferred,  that  every  swelling  which  pulsates  is 
questionably  of  this  description ;  for,  as  Mr.  Warne 
has  explained,  it  does  happen  that  mere  impostht 
mations,  or  collections  of  matter,  arising  from  extern 
as  well  as  internal  causes,  are  sometimes  so  imr 
diately  situated  upon  the  heart  itself,  and  at  ott 
times  upon  some  of  the  principal  arteries,  as  to 
take  in  the  most  regular  manner  of  their  contractie 
and  dilatation.  He  details  the  particulars  of  a 
about  thirteen  years  of  age,  whose  breast-bone 
been  badly  fVactured,  and  who  was  admitted  into  Guy 
Hospital  a  fortnight  after  the  accident  had  happene 
The  broken  parts  of  the  bone  were  removed  son 
distance  from  each  other.  The  intermediate  space  w 
occupied  by  a  tumour  of  a  considerable  size ;  the 
teguments  were  of  their  natural  complexion, 
swelling  had  as  regular  a  contraction  and  dilatatid 
as  the  heart  itself,  or  the  aorta,  could  be  supposed  ' 
have.  Upon  prcssiure  the  tumour  receded ;  upon  a 
moval  of  the  pressure  the  tumour  immediately  resur 
its  former  size ;  all  these  are  allowed  to  be  dist^ 
guishing  signs  of  a  recent  true  aneurism.  The  siti 
tion  and  symptoms  of  this  swelling  were  judged  suf 
cient  reasons  for  considering  the  nature  of  the  disease 
as  uncertain :  on  which  account,  it  was  left  to  take  its 
own  course. 

"  The  event  was  the  tumour  burst  in  about  three 
weeks  after  his  admission,  discharged  a  considerable 
quantity  of  matter,  and  the  patient  did  well  by  vnry 
superficial  applications." — (Cases  in  Surgery,  edit.  4, 
p.  155.) 

An  extraordinary  form  of  disease,  having  very  much 
the  appearance  of  an  aneurism,  sometimes  presents 
itself.  A  swelling,  attended  with  considerable  pain 
and  a  strong  pulsation,  is  gradually  produced  high  up 
the  arm,  and  at  length  attains  a  very  large  size.  The 
strength  of  the  throbbings  at  first  leads  to  the  suspi 
cion  that  the  case  must  be  an  aneurism  ;  but  on  care- 
f\il  examination  the  humerus  is  found  to  have  given 
way  at  a  point  involved  in  the  disease,  and  here  to  be 
aa  flexible  as  if  there  were  a  fracture.  This  circum- 
stance, and  the  extension  of  the  swelling  too  far  away 
from  the  track  of  the  artery,  in  time  raise  doubts  about 
the  case  being  an  aneurism.  The  patient  ultimately 
falls  a  victim  to  the  effects  of  the  disease  on  the  consti- 
tution, and  when  the  arm  is  dissected  after  death,  the 
tumour  is  found  to  consist  of  a  sarcomatous  or  mcdul 
lary  mass,  occupying  the  central  portion  of  the  limh, 
and  accompanied  with  a  solution  of  continuity  cxteno- 
ing  completely  through  the  whole  thickness  of  Ihi 
bone.  Two  cases  of  this  description  were  admitted 
into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  ihe  course  of  th» 
year  1820.  One  of  these  patients,  a  woman,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  ;  and  after  her  death  the  real 
nature  of  the  disease  was  proved  by  dissection.  My 
friend  Mr.  Vincent  has  seen  a  similar  disease  in  the 
leg,  resembling  aneurism  in  the  circumstance  of  pufea 
tiotk,  but  attended  with  destruction  of  a  part  of  the  tibia^ 
and  a  moveableness  of  the  separated  ends  of  the  bone 
A  few  years  ago,  I  saw  a  large  absces.s  in  the  situa 
tion  of  the  quadratns  lumborum  muscle,  which  pul 
sated  so  strongly  that  the  case  was  supposed  by  severa. 
experienccd  men  to  be  an  aneurism  of  the  abdominal 
aorta.  The  patient  was  a  boy  belonging  to  Christ's 
Hospital,  and  under  the  care  ol  the  late  Mr.  Ramsden, 
surgeon  to  ihai  establishment,  oy  whose  discernment 
the  real  nature  of  the<*he  was  detected.  It  is  cui;oua 
that  in  this  instance  The  pulsations  of  the  swelling 
suddenly  ceased,  after  having  continued  in  a  very 
strong  and  manifest  way  and  without  interruption  fot 
sev«'.ral  weeks,  during  which  it  was  under  the  observ*' 
tion  of  the  above  eminent  practitioner. 
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As  Mr.  Wilson  has  obsen'ed.  any  encysted  or  even 
solid  tumour,  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  or  upon 
a  large  artery,  may  have  a  considerable  degree  of  mo- 
tion communicated  to  it  from  the  pulsation  of  the  artery. 
The  thyroid  gland,  when  a  bronchocele  is  formed,  oc- 
casionally receives  a  pulsatory  motion  from  the  carotid 
arteries.  This  may  be  mistaken  for  an  aneurism,  from 
which  disease,  however,  it  can  be  discriminated  by 
placing  our  fingers  behind  the  tumour  and  drawing  it 
forwards,  when  the  pulsation  ceases.  But  there  are 
other  criteria  for  distinguishing  a  swelling  on  or  near 
an  artery  from  an  aneurism.  In  such  a  case  the  whole 
tumour  moves  at  once,  without  any  alteration  of  size. 
In  an  aneurism  the  .swelling  does  not  simply  move,  it 
expands.  A  tumour  of  the  thyroid  gland,  having  ap- 
parently a  pulsatory  motion,  may  be  known  not  to  be 
an  aneurism  of  the  carotid,  by  observing  that  from  its 
connexion  with  the  larynx  it  follows  the  movements 
of  the  latter  in  deglutition.  Aneurisms,  not  of  very 
long  standing,  and  not  containing  a  large  mass  of  lami- 
nated coagula,  niay  also  be  diminished,  or  rendered 
more  or  less  flaccid,  by  pressing  the  artery  leading  to 
the  disease.— (See  Wilson  on  the  Blood,  Anatomy,  Pa- 
thology, &c.  of  the  Vascular  System,  p.  383 ;  and  Bums 
on  the  Heart,  p.  257.)  In  cases  of  much  ambiguity, 
the  stethoscope  will  sometimes  convey  the  necessary 
information.  In  a  doubtful  instance  of  aneurism  of 
the  groin  Mr.  Brodic  found  all  obscurity  cease  on  the 
application  of  this  instrument.— (Sir  A.  Cooper's  Lec- 
tures, vol.  2,  p.  46.) 

The  following  case,  recorded  by  Pelletan,  shows, 
that  an  artery  running  more  superficially  than  natural, 
may  under  particular  circumstances  give  rise  to  the 
suspicion  of  an  aneurism.  A  strong,  robust  man, 
about  forty  years  of  age,  was  in  the  habit  of  going  on 
foot  to  dine  three  leagues  from  Paris  ever>'  day,  on  the 
completion  of  his  business.  One  day  having  been  this 
distance  and  returned,  he  felt  an  acute  pain  along  the 
leg  and  in  the  right  ankle.  The  pain  did  not  subside, 
and  a  tumour  appeared  at  the  lower  tlurd  of  the  leg 
opposite  the  space  between  the  two  bones.  The  skin 
was  of  a  yellowish  colour  from  effXised  blood,  and  a 
pulsation  existed  by  which  the  hand  of  an  examiner 
was  lifted  up.  There  seemed  great  reason  for  con- 
cluding that  the  case  was  an  aneurismal  swelling.  In 
comparing  the  affected  limb  with  the  sound  one,"how- 
ever,  Pelletan  perceived  in  the  latter  a  similar  kind  o( 
throDbing.  In  short,  in  both  legs  the  pulsation  of  an 
arterial  tube  could  be  felt  for  three  inches,  and  Pelletan 
distinctly  ascertained  that  in  the  diseased  member  the 
throbbing  did  not  extend  to  the  whole  of  th"  tumour, 
but  only  lengthwise.  By  a  particular  d-^position  in 
this  individual,  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  »vhich  usually 
runs  along  the  interosseous  ligament,  covered  by  the 
tibialis  anticus  and  extensor  communis  digitorum 
pedis,  came  out  from  between  these  muscles  at  the 
middle  of  the  leg,  and  lay  immediately  under  the  skin 
and  the  fascia. 

The  swelling  and  ecchymosis  gradually  dispersed, 
and  the  symptoms  were  supposed  to  originate  fVom 
the  rupture  of  some  muscular  fibres.— (Clinique  Chir. 
t.  1,  p.  101,  102.) 

Whenever  an  aneurismal  sac  of  immoderate  size 
beats  violently  and  for  a  long  while  against  the  bones, 
as  the  sternum,  ribs,  clavicle,  and  vertebrae,  they  are  in 
the  end  invaria'>ly  destroyed,  so  that  the  aneurismal 
sac  elevates  (he  integuments  of  the  thorax,  or  back, 
and  pulsates  immediately  under  the  skin.  Scarpa, 
with  the  best  modem  writers,  attributes  the  effect  to 
absorption  in  consequence  of  the  pressure. 

J.  L.  Petit  saw  the  condyles  of  the  femur  and  the 
upper  head  of  the  tibia  almost  destroyed  by  an  aneu- 
rism of  the  popliteal  artery  ;  and  another  case  in  which 
the  caries  and  absorption  of  bone  were  very  extensive. 
Is  reported  by  RosenmuUer.— (Anhang  zu  Scarpa  ub. 
d.  Pulsadergeschwul.ste,  p.  364.)  According  to  Mr. 
Hodgson,  the  carious  and  corrodad  state  of  the  bones 
in  aneurism  is  never  attended  with  the  formation  of 
I  pus ;  "  at  le;ist  the  discovery  of  pus  in  its  vicinity  has 
not  been  remarked  by  those  who  have  examined  such 
I  cases.  In  tliit*  respect,  therefore,  it  differs  essentially 
I  from  common  caries  or  ulceration  of  the  bones.  Ex- 
foliation also  is  very  rarely  attendant  upon  it ;  from 
■which  circumstance  one  inifioriant  practit-al  observa- 
tion isdeduciblc,  namely,  that  if  the  aneurism  bo  cured 
tJie  bones  will  recover  their  healthy  state,  without  un- 
dergoing thorjc  [irocoHses  which  lake  place  in  the  cure 
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of  caries  or  necrosis."~(On  the  Diseases  of  Arteries 
and  Veins,  p.  80.) 

The  same  author  confirms  the  remark  made  by  Dr. 
W.  Hunter  (Med.  Obs.  and  Inquiries,  vol.  1,  p.  384). 
Scarpa  (On  Aneurism,  p.  100,  ed.  2),  and  others,  that 
cartilage  is  less  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  pressure  of 
aneurism  than  bone.  This  fact  is  strikingly  illustrated 
m  a  case  of  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta"recorded  in 
another  modern  publication :  the  bwlics  of  the  vertebrae 
from  the  fourth  down  to  the  nimb  were  carious ;  the 
four  lowest  in  particular :  yet  the  intervertebral  car- 
tilages were  not  materially  affected.— (F.  L.  Kreysig 
Die  Krankheiten  dcs  Herzens,  b.  3,  p.  176  8vo  BerUn' 
1817.)  ' 

A  case  is  related  by  Pelletan,  to  which  I  refer  the 
reader,  as  exemplifying  not  only  the  degree  in  which 
internal  aneurisms  may  injure  the  vertebrse,  but  also 
the  occasional  possibility  of  such  diseases  being  mis- 
taken for  rheumatism  or  a  lumbar  abscess. — (See  CIJ- 
nique  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  97—100.) 

CAllSKS    n?   ANElRIiiM. 

In  many  instances  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  cause 
for  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  Among  the  cir- 
stances  which  predispose  to  aneurisms,  however,  the 
large  size  of  the  vessels  may  undoubtedly  be  reckoned. 
Those  trunks  which  are  near  the  heart  are  said  to  have 
much  thinner  parietes,  in  relation  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  column  of  blood  with  which  they  are  filled,  than 
the  arteries  of  smaller  diameter ;  and  since  the  lateral 
pressure  of  this  fluid  against  the  sides  of  the  arteries, 
is  in  a  ratio  to  the  magnitude  of  these  vessels,  it  fol- 
lows that  aneuri.sms  must  be  much  more  frequent  in 
the  trunks  near  the  heart  than  in  such  as  are  remote 
from  the  source  of  the  circulation. — '  Richerand,  No- 
sogr.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  72,  edit.  2.)  The  whole  arterial 
system  is  liable  to  aneurisms ;  but,  says  Pelletan,  ex- 
perience proves  that  the  internal  arteries  are  much 
more  frequently  affected  than  those  which  are  external, 
—(Clinique  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  54.) 

The  curvatures  of  the  arteries  are  another  predis- 
posing cause  of  the  disease ;  and,  according  to  Riche- 
rani?,  such  cause  has  manifest  effect  in  determining 
tb«  formation  of  the  great  sinus  of  the  aorta,  the  dilata- 
non  which  exists  between  the  cross  and  the  origin  of 
this  large  artery,  and  is  the  more  considerable  the  older 
the  person  is :  Monro  even  thought  that  one-half  of 
old  persons  have  an  aneurism  at  the  beginning  of  the 
.lorta.  And  with  respect  to  aneurisms  in  general, 
which  are  preceded  by  calcareous  depositions,  thicken- 
ing, and  disease  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel,  they  arc 
most  frequently  met  with  in  persons  of  advanced  age. 
Aneurisms  from  wounds  are  of  course  often  seen  in 
individuals  of  every  age.  In  old  people  the  coats  of 
the  arteries  are  subject  to  a  disease  which  renders 
them  incapable  of  making  due  resistance  to  the  lateral 
mipulse  of  the  blood.  The  disease  here  alluded  to  is 
what  is  described  in  a  foregoing  part  of  this  article, 
one  common  effect  of  which  is  the  deposition  of  calca- 
reous matter  between  the  inner  and  muscular  coats  of 
the  arteries.  "  People  in  the  early  part  of  life,"  says 
Mr.  Wilson,  "  are  not  very  subject  to  these  calcareous 
depositions ;  but  I  have  occasionally  met  with  them  in 
the  arteries  of  very  young  people.  I  have  seen  a  well- 
marked  deposition  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  arte- 
ries of  a  child  under  three  years  of  age."  He  adds, 
that  few  persons  above  the  age  of  sixty  are  free  from 
these  ossifications. — (On  the  Blood,  and  on  the  Anato- 
my, Pathology,  &c.  of  the  Vascular  System,  p.  376, 
Lond.  1819.) 

Though  spontaneous  aneurisms  are  most  common  in 
old  persons,  the  disease  is  not  absolutely  confined  to 
them ;  for  I  assisted  Mr.  Docker  at  Canterbury  in  an 
operation  for  the  cure  of  a  popliteal  aneurism  in  a  pos- 
tillion, whose  age  must  have  been  under  thirty ;  and 
Mr.  Wilson  says  that  he  has  met  with  several  instances 
of  the  disease  in  the  aorta  and  other  vessels,  where  the 
patients  were  not  more  than  forty  years  of  age. — (Op.. 
cit.  p.  376.) 

According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  time  of  life 
when  aneurism  generally  occurs,  is  between  the  age» 
of  thirty  and  fifty ;  an  age  when  exercise  is  consider- 
able and  strength  on  the  decline.  In  very  old  ago  the 
disease  is  not  so  common.  However,  he  operated  suc- 
cessfully on  a  case  of  popliteal  aneurism  where  the  pa- 
lieni  was  eighty  ibur  or  eighty-five  years  old.  Ho  ope« 
rated  with  success  on  another  man  sixiy-niiic  years  of 
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Bffc  He  has  also  seen  a  boy  only  eleven  years  old 
Witt  aneurism  of  t^e  anterior  tibial  artery.  The  man 
of  more  than  eighty  is  the  .»ldest,  and  the  boy  of  eleven 
the  youngest,  aneurismal  patients  he  has  ever  seen.— 
(See "Lectures,  vol.  2,  p.  40.) 

Riuherand  affirms,  that  out  of  tw^elve  popliteal  aneu- 
risms which  he  has  seen  in  hospital  or  private  prac- 
tice ten  were  caused  by  a  violent  extension  of  the  leg. 
This  statement,  he  says,  will  derive  confirmation  from 
the  following  experiment. 

Place  the  knee  of  a  dead  subject  on  the  edge  of  a 
firm  table,  and  press  on  the  heel  so  as  forcibly  to  extend 
the  leg  far  enough  to  make  the  ligaments  of  the  ham 
snap.  Now  dissect  the  parts,  cut  out  the  artery,  and 
examine  its  parietes  in  a  good  light,  when  the  lace- 
rations of  the  middle  coat  will  be  ol)servabIe  and  ren- 
dered manifest  by  the  circumstance  of  those  places  ap- 
pearing semitransparent  where  the  fibres  are  separated, 
the  parietes  at  such  points  merely  consisting  of  the  in- 
ternal and  external  tunics.— (Nosogr.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  73, 
74,  edit.  2.)  But  the  insufficiency  of  this  explanation 
is  clear  enough  from  the  fact  that  such  violence  as  is 
requisite  to  break  the  ligam.ents  of  the  knee,  cannot  be 
Imagined  to  happen  in  the  accidents  which  ordinarily 
oruig  on  aneurism  in  the  ham. 

The  implicit  belief  also  which  Richerand  seems  to 
place  in  the  idea  that  the  laceration  of  the  middle  coat 
of  an  artery  will  bring  on  an  aneurism,  while  the  inner 
coat  is  perfect,  will  appear  to  be  unfounded,  when  it  is  i 
remembered  that  Hunter,  Home,  and  Scarpa  even  dis- 
sected off  the  external  and  middle  coats  of  arteries, 
without  being  able  in  this  manner  to  cause  an  aneu- 
rism. Nay,  where  the  experuiient  has  been  made  of 
applying  a  light  ligature  to  an  artery,  and  immediately 
removing  .t  again  in  order  to  deterniine  whether  the  di- 
vision of  both  the  inner  coats  of  the  vessel  would 
terminate  in  an  obliteration  of  the  tube  of  the  vessel, 
no  aneurism  has  been  the  consequence. 

Pelletan  accounts  for  the  frequency  of  popliteal 
aneurisms  somewhat  differently  from  Richerand : 
speaking  of  the  two  principal  motions  of  the  knee,  viz  : 
extension  and  flexion,  he  remarks,  that  the  first  of  these 
is  so  limited  that  it  is  actually  an  incipient  flexion  ne- 
cessarily produced  by  the  curvature  backward  bwh  of 
the  condyles  of  the  femur  and  those  of  the  tibia.  This 
curvature,  which  would  seem  to  protect  the  popliteil 
artery  against  any  dangerous  elongation  that  might 
otherwise  be  caused  by  a  forcible  extension  of  the 
ioint,  becomes  the  very  source  of  such  an  elongation 
in  persons  who  are  accustomed  to  keep  their  limbs 
Dent,  or  who  from  this  state  proceed  hastily  and  vio- 
ently  to  extend  the  leg.  The  arterial  tubes  are  really 
shortened  when  the  limbs  are  in  the  state  of  flexion,  and 
lengthened  when  the  extension  of  the  members  renders 
it  necessary.  Hence,  says  Pelletan,  it  is  manifest  that 
an  habitually  shortened  state  of  these  vessels,  and  their 
sudden  elongation,  must  be  attended  with  hazard  of 
rupturing  their  parietes. — (Clinique  Chirurgicale,  t.  1, 

p.  112.; 

The  opinion  of  Pelletan,  however,  is  quite  Jintenable ; 
because  Mr.  Hodgson  has  several  times  repeated  the 
experiment  mentioned  by  Ricnerand,  and  found,  as 
that  gentleman  did,  that  the  coats  of  the  artery  were 
never  lacerated  unless  the  degree  of  violence  had  been 
such  as  to  rupture  the  hgaments  of  the  knee. — ,On 
Disea-ses  of  Arteries,  &c.  p.  64.) 

Aneurisms  are  exceedingly  common  in  the  aorta,  and 
they  are  particularly  otlen  met  with  in  the  popliteal  ar- 
tery. The  vessels  which  are  next  to  these  the  most 
usually  affected,  are  the  crural,  common  carotid,  sub- 
clavian, and  brachial  arteries.  The  temporal  and  occi- 
pital arteries,  and  those  of  the  leg,  fool,  fore-arm,  and 
hand,  arc  far  less  frequently  the  situations  of  the  pre- 
sent disease.  But  although  it  is  true  that  the  larger  ar- 
teries are  the  most  subject  to  the  ordinary  species 
of  aneurisms,  the  smaller  arteries  seem  to  be  more 
immediately  concerned  in  the  formation  of  one  pe- 
culiar aneurismal  disease,  now  well  known  by  the 
name  of  the  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  of  which  I  sh;dl 
hereafter  speak. 

According  to  surgical  wTilers,  the  causes  of  aneu- 
risms operate  either  by  weakening  the  arterial  parietes 
or  by  increasing  the  lateral  impulse  of  the  blood  against 
the  sides  of  these  vessels.  It  is  said  to  be  in  both  these 
■ways  that  the  disease  is  occasioned  by  violent  contu- 
sions of  the  arteries,  the  abuse  of  spirituous  drinks, 
fSrequent  mercurial  courses,  fits  of  anger,  rough  exer- 


cise, exertions  in  lifting  hea\7  burdens,  &c.  In  certail 
persons  aneurisms  appear  to  depend  upon  a  particuls 
organic  disposition.  Of  this  description  was  the  sul 
joct  whose  arteries,  on  examination  after  death,  wer 
found  by  Lancisi  affected  with  several  aneurisms  t 
various  sizes.  I  have  known  a  person  have  an  ane 
rism  of  one  axillary  artery,  which  disease  got  spont 
neously  well,  but  was  soon  afterward  followed  by' 
similar  swelling  of  the  opposite  axillary  artery,  whic 
last  affliction  proved  fatal.  I  have  seen  another  instant 
in  which  an  aneurism  of  the  popliteal  artery  was 
companied  with  one  of  the  femoral  in  the  other  limb,; 
Boyer  mentions  a  patient  who  died  of  femoral  aneurisBi 
in  La  Charite,  at  Paris,  and  who  had  also  another  anen 
rism  of  the  popliteal  artery  equal  in  size  to  a  walnut 
— (Traitc  des  Maladies  (Jhir.  &c.  p.  102,  t.  2.)  Tb 
greatest  number  of  aneurisms  that  Sir  Astley  Coojx 
has  seen  in  one  patient  is  seven  ;  and  it  is  a  rema 
made  by  this  eminent  surgeon,  that  when  an  aneurisi 
occurs  in  the  ham,  t-he  disease  is  frequently  of  a  loc^ 
nature ;  but  that  when  it  is  between  the  groin  and  han 
disease  of  other  arteries  is  very  commonly  met  with. 
(See  Lectures,  vol.  2,  p.  37.;  The  most  remarkal 
case,  however,  proving  the  existence  of  a  disposition  ^ 
aneurisms  in  the  whole  arterial  system,  is  mention* 
by  Pelletan  :  "  J'ai  pourtant  vu  plusieurs  fois  ces  nom- 
breux  aneurismes  occupant  indistinctement  les  grosses 
ou  les  petites  art^res,  mais  surtout  eel  les  des  capaciK  s: 
j'en  ai  comt6  soixante-trois  sur  un  seu  hoinme,  depuj 
le  volume  d'une  avelinc  jusqu'a  celui  de  la  moitie  d*!* 
ceuf  de  ponle." — (Clinique  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  1.) 

Aneurisms,  and  those  diseases  of  the  coats  of  art* 
ries  which  precede  the  formation  of  aneurism,  are  much 
less  frequently  met  with  in  women  than  men. — ;  Las- 
sus,  Pathologie  Chir.  t.  1 ,  p.  348. )  A  few  years  before 
John  Hunter  died,  Mr.  Wilson  heard  him  remark,  that 
he  had  only  met  with  one  woman  affected  with  true 
aneurism. — (Anatomy,  Pathology,  &c.  of  the  Vascu- 
lar System,  p.  376.)  Mr.  Hodgson  drew  up  the  follow- 
ing table,  exhibiting  the  comparative  frequency  of 
aneurisms  in  the  two  sexes,  in  different  cases  of  this 
disease,  and  also  in  the  different  arteries  of  the  body, 
as  deduced  from  examples  cither  seen  by  himself, 
during  the  lives  of  the  patients,  or  soon  after  their  death 
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Of  th«>  ascending  aorta,  the  arteria  in- 
nominata,  and  arch  of  the  aorta 

Descending  aorta 

Carotid  artery 

Subclavian  and  axillary     .    .    . 

Inguinal  artery 

Femoral  and  popliteal    .    . 


Tills  table  does  not  inclufle  aneurisms  arising  from 
wounded  arteries,  nor  aneurisms  ft-om  anastomosis.— 
(On  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins,  p.  87.) 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  confirms  the,  fact  of  the  much 
greater  frequency  of  aneurism  in  the  male  than  the  fe- 
male sex.  Women,  he  says,  rarely  have  aneurism  in 
the  limbs.  In  forty  years' experience,  Ih?  has  seen  only 
eight  cases  of  popliteal  aneurism  in  women,  but  an 
immense  number  in  men.  Most  of  the  aneurisms  which 
he  has  seen  in  females  have  been  in  the  ascending 
aorta,  or  the  carotids. — (Lectures,  vol.  2,  p.  41.) 

It  was  observed  by  Morgagni,  and  it  has  been  noticed 
in  this  country,  that  popliteal  aneurisms  occur  with 
particular  frequency  in  postillions  and  coachmen,  whose 
employments  oblige  them  to  sit  a  good  deal  with  their 
knees  bent.  In  France,  the  men  who  clean  out  the 
dissecting  rooms  and  procure  dead  bodies  for  anato- 
mists, are  said  almost  all  of  them  to  die  with  aneuris- 
mal diseases.  Richerand  remarks,  that  he  never  knew 
any  of  these  persons  who  were  not  addicted  to  drink 
ing,  and  he  comments  on  the  debility  which  their  in- 
temperance and  disgusting  business  together  must  tend 
to  produce. —  Nosogr.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  74,  <  dit.  2.) 

Aneurisms  are  supposed  by  Roux  to  be  much  more 
frequent  in  England ^^han  France ;  a  circumstance 
which,  before  he  proves  it  to  be  a  fact,  he  vaguely  re- 
fers to  the  mode  of  life  and  kind  of  labour  to  which  a 
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large  portion  of  the  popKlation  of  England  is  subjected 
Indeed,  he  connects  this  surmise  with  a  reason  for  the 
very  cultivated  state  of  this  part  of  knowledge  in  Eng- 
land :  thinks  that  we  have  been  placed  in  favourable 
circumstances  for  perfecting  the  treatment  of  aneu- 
risms, and  acknowledges  that  we  have  contributed 
more  than  his  countrymen  both  in  the  last  and  present 
century  to  the  improvement  of  this  branch  of  surgery. 
—  Koux,  Paranoic  de  la  Cliirurgie  Angloise  avec  la 
Chirurgie  Fransoisc,  «fcc.  p.  241).)  But  ere  M  Roux 
ventured  into  such  conjectures,  he  ought  at  least  to 
Uave  specified  what  particular  occupalions  and  kind  of 
iabour  are  known  by  Englishmen  themselves  to  be  fre- 
quently conducive  to  aneurism;  for,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  postillions  and  coachmen,  of  whom  there  is  also 
abundance  in  France,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  determi- 
nate class  of  persons  is  found  in  this  country  to  be  af- 
fected with  particular  frequency. 

In  some  instances  aneurisms  of  the  axillary  artery 
appear  to  have  arisen  from  violent  extension  of  the 
limb. —  See  the  cases  recorded  by  Pelletan  in  Clinique 
Chir.  t.  2,  p.  49  and  83.)  In  other  examples  related  by 
the  some  practical  writer,  aneurism  arose  from  reite- 
rated contusions  and  rough  pressure  on  parts. — (Op. 
cit.  p.  10  and  14.) 

The  extremity  of  a  fractured  bone  may  injure  an  ar- 
tery and  give  rise  to  an  aneurism,  instances  of  which  are 
recorded  by  Pelletan  (Op.  cit,  t.  1,  p.  17S)  and  Durver- 
ney  Traitii  des  Mai.  des  Os,  t.  1).  In  Pelletan 's  case, 
the  disease  followed  a  fracture  of  the  lower  third  of  the 
leg.  An  aneurism  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery  from 
such  a  cause,  is  also  described  by  Mr.  C.  White. — 
(Cases  in  Surgery,  p.  141. J 

The  following  case  of  an  aneurism  of  the  humeral 
artery  after  amputation  is  recorded  by  Warner :  C.  D. 
was  afflicted  with  a  caries  of  the  joint  of  the  elbow, 
which  was  attended  with  such  circumstances  as  ren- 
dered the  amputation  of  the  limb  necessary.  The  ope- 
ration was  performed  at  a  proper  distance  above  the 
diseased  part,  and  the  vessels  were  taken  up  with 
needles  and  ligatures. 

In  a  few  days  the  humeral  artery  became  so  dilated 
above  ihe  ligature  upon  it  as  to  be  in  danger  of  burst- 
ing. Hence  it  was  judged  necessary  to  perform  the 
operation  for  the  aneurism,  which  was  done,  and  the 
vessel  secured  by  ligature  above  the  upper  extremity  of 
its  distended  coats.  Every  thnig  now  went  on  for  some 
time  exceedingly  well,  when  suddenly  the  artery  again 
dilated,  and  was  in  danger  of  bursting  above  the  second 
ligature.  These  circumstances  made  it  necessary  to 
repeat  the  operation  for  the  aneurism.  From  this  time 
every  thing  went  on  successfully  till  the  stump  was  on 
the  point  of  being  healed ;  when,  quite  unexpectedly, 
the  artery  appeared  a  third  time  diseased  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  had  been  previously,  for  which  reason  a 
third  operation  for  aneurism  was  determined  on  and 
performed. 

The  last  operation  was  near  the  axilla,  and  was  not 
followed  by  any  relapse. 

Could  the  several  aneurisms  of  the  humeral  artery 
(says  Mr.  Warner)  be  attributed  to  the  sudden  check 
alone  which  the  blood  met  with  from  the  extremity  of 
the  vessel  being  secured  by  ligature ;  or  is  it  not  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  coats  of  the  artery  nearly 
as  high  as  the  axilla  were  originally  diseased  and 
weakened  ?  The  latter,  in  the  opinion  of  this  judicious 
writer,  seems  the  most  probable  way  of  accounting  for 
the  successive  returns  of  the  disease  of  the  vessel; 
since  it  is  found  from  experience  that  such  accidents 
liave  been  very  rarely  known  to  occur  aller  amputa- 
tion, either  of  the  arm  or  thigh,  where  nearly  the  same 
resistance  must  be  made  to  the  circulation  in  every 
subject  of  an  equal  age  and  vigour,  who  has  undergone 
such  operation. 

If  it  should  be  supposed  that  the  several  dilatations 
of  the  coals  of  the  vessel,  continues  Mr.  Warner,  arose 
merely  from  the  check  in  the  circulation,  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  account  for  the  final  success  of  this  operation  ; 
and  especially  when  we  reflect  that  the  force  of  the 
tlood  is  increased  in  proportion  to  its  nearness  to  the 
heart.—  riee  Cases  in  Surgery,  p.  1.39,  140,  edit.  4.) 
Ruysch  has  related  an  observation  somewhat  similar. 

-Obs.  Anat.  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  4.) 

Aneurisms  sometimes  follow  the  injury  of  a  large 
artery  by  a  gun-shot  wound.  The  passage  of  a  bullet 
through  the  thigh,  in  one  example,  gave  rise  to  a  femoral 
aneurism. — (See  Parisian  Chirm gical  .lournal,  \ol.  2,  p. 


1 09. )  The  same  cause  produced  an  aneurism  high  up  the 
thigh  of  a  soldier  who  was  under  the  care  of  my  friend 
Mr,  Collier,  at  Brussels,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

I'RoaNOSIS. 

In  cases  of  aneurism  the  prognosis  varies  according 
to  a  variety  of  important  circumstances.  The  disease 
may  generally  be  considered  as  exceedingly  dangerous  ; 
for,  if  lert  to  itself,  it  almost  always  terminates  in  rup 
turc,  and  the  i)atient  dies  of  hemorrhage.  There  are 
some  examples,  however,  in  which  a  spontaneous 
euro  took  jilace,  and  aneurismal  swellings  have  beea 
known  to  lose  their  pulsation,  become  hard,  smaller, 
and  gradually  reduced  to  an  indolent  tubercle,  which 
has  entirely  disappeared.  After  death  the  artery  in 
such  instances  has  been  found  obliterated,  and  con- 
verted into  a  ligamentous  cord,  without  any  vestige  of 
the  aneurism  b'ing  felt.  Aneurisms  are  also  some- 
times attacked  with  mortification  ;  the  sac  and  adjacent 
pans  slough  away ;  the  artery  is  closed  with  coagu- 
lum;  and  thus  a  cure  is  effected.  Lastly,  tumours 
having  all  the  character  of  aneurisms  have  been  known 
to  disappear  under  the  employment  of  such  pressure 
a.s  was  certainly  too  feeble  to  intercept  entirely  the 
course  of  the  blood.  Such  exiunples  of  success,  how- 
ever, are  not  common,  and  whenever  they  hapjiea,  it  is 
because  the  entrance  of  blood  into  the  sac  is  prevented 
by  the  coagulation  of  that  already  contained  in  it,  and 
because  the  artery  above  the  swelling  is  filled  with 
coagulum.  They  must,  in  fact,  have  been  cured  on 
the  very  same  principle  which  renders  the  surgical 
operation  successful. 

Nothing  is  subject  to  more  variety,  than  the  duration 
of  an  aneurism  previously  to  its  rupture ;  the  tumour 
bursting  sooner  or  later,  according  as  the  patient  hap- 
pens to  lead  a  life  of  labour,  or  ease,  temperance,  or 
moderation.  Even  the  bursting  of  an  internal  aneu- 
rism may  not  immediately  kill  the  patient :  a  stone- 
cutter died  in  the  hospital  Saint  Louis  with  an  cnor- 
mou.s  aneurism,  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  lumbar 
vertcbne.  The  body  was  opened  by  Richerand,  who 
found  that  the  external  tumour  consisted  of  blood, 
which,  after  making  its  way  through  the  muscles,  had 
been  elTused  into  a  cyst  fbrmed  in  the  midst  of  the 
cellular  substance  of  the  loins.  The  track  through 
which  it  came  led  into  another  aneurismal  sac  con- 
tained in  the  abdomen,  and  situated  behind  the  peri- 
toneum, on  the  left  side  of  the  lumbar  vcrtebrsB.  In 
endeavouring  to  discover  whence  the  extravasated 
blood  proceeded,  Richerand  found  that  the  abdominal 
aorta  was  entire,  though  in  contact  with  the  swelling. 
The  original  affection  consisted  of  an  aneurismal  dila- 
tation of  the  interior  portion  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  which 
had  burst  at  the  point  where  it  lies  between  the  cnu"a 
of  the  diaphram.  The  blood  had  probably  escaped  very 
slowly,  and  it  had  accumulated  in  the  cellular  sub- 
stance round  the  kidney,  so  that  three  cysts  had  burst 
successively  before  the  patient  died. — (Noscgr.  Chir.  t. 
4,  p.  82,  edit.  2.) 

Every  aneurism,  so  situated  that  it  can  neither  be 
compressed  nor  tied  above  the  swelling,  has  generally 
been  considered  absolutely  incurable,  except  by  a  natu- 
ral process,  the  cstabhshment  of  which  is  not  suffi- 
ciently often  the  case  to  raise  much  expectation  of  a 
recovery  on  this  principle.  But  it  .should  be  recollected 
that  sometimes  the  size  of  the  swelling  appears  to 
leave  no  room  for  the  application  of  a  ligature  above 
it,  while  things  are  in  reality  otherAvise,  in  consequence 
of  the  communication  between  the  sac  and  the  ar- 
tery bearing  no  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
tumour  itself.  At  the  present  day,  also,  enlightened  by 
anatomical  knowledge,  and  encouraged  by  successftil 
experience,  surgeons  boldly  follow  the  largest  arteries, 
even  within  the  boundaries  of  the  chest  and  abdomen, 
as  we  shall  presently  relate,  and  numerous  facts  have 
now  proved  that  few  external  aneurisms  arc  beyond 
the  reach  of  modern  surgery.  It  being  certain  that 
aneurism.s  cannot  commonly  bo  cured,  except  by  an 
obliteration  of  the  affected  artery,  it  follows  that  the 
circulation  must  be  carried  on  by  the  superior  and  infe- 
rior collateral  branches,  or  else  the  limb  wonhl  mortify. 
Experience  jiroves  that  the  impediment  to  ilic  passage 
of  the  blood  through  the  diseased  artery  oMig<;s  thin 
fluid  to  pass  through  the  collateral  branches,  which 
gradually  acquire  an  increase  of  si/.e.  It  is  then^tbro  a 
common  notion  that  it  must  be  in  favour  of  the  succew 
of  the  operation,  if  the  di-sease  be  of  a  certain  stniviiaf  • 
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and  iU  direct  opposition  to  the  sentltnenls  of  Kirkland, 
Boyer  even  asserts  that  tlie  most  successful  operations 
have  been  those  performed  on  persons  Vk^ho  have  had 
the  disease  a  long  while.-(Maladies  Chirurg.  t.  2,  p.  1 16. ) 
There  is  this  objection  to  delay,  however,  that  the 
tumour  becomes  so  large,  and  the  effects  of  its  pres- 
sure so  extensive  and  injurious,  that  aRer  the  artery 
is  tied,  great  inflammation,  suppuration,  and  sloughing 
often  attack  tlie  swelling  itself,  and  the  patient  falls  a 
victim  to  what  would  not  have  occurred  had  the  opera- 
tion been  done  sooner. 

The  large  sixe  of  an  aneurism,  as  Mr.  Hodgson  has 
rightly  observed,  is  a  circumstance  which  materially 
prevents  the  establishment  of  a  collateral  circulation. 
When  the  tumour  has  acquired  an  immense  bulk,  it 
has  probably  destroyed  the  parts  in  wliich  some  of  the 
principal  anastomosing  branches  are  situated ;  or  by  its 
pressure  it  may  prevent  their  dilatation. — ,On  the  Dis- 
eases of  Arteries  and  Veins,  p.  259.)  The  practice  of 
permitting  an  aneurism  to  increase,  that  the  collateral 
branches  may  become  enlarged  (says  this  gentleman), 
is  not  only  unnecessary  but  injurious,  inasmuch  as  the 
increase  of  the  tumour  must  be  attended  with  a  de- 
struction of  the  surrounding  parts,  which  will  render 
the  cure  of  the  disease  more  tedious  and  uncertain.  — 
(P.  266.) 

The  most  successful  operations  which  I  have  seen 
were  performed  before  the  aneurismal  swellings  were 
very  large.  However,  notwathstanding  the  great  dis- 
advamages  of  letting  the  swelling  become  bulky  before 
the  operation,  the  fact  appears  scarcely  yet  to  have 
made  due  impression,  and  surgeons  are  yet  blinded 
with  the  plausible  scheme  of  giving  time  for  the  col- 
lateral vessels  to  enlarge ;  at  least,  I  infer  that  things 
are  so,  from  having  lately  seen  a  patient  who  has  been 
advised  to  let  the  operation  be  postponed  on  such  a 
ground,  though  the  swelling  in  the  ham  v/as  already 
as  large  as  an  egg. 

The  surgeon  should  not  be  afraid  of  operating,  al- 
though appearances  of  gangrene  may  have  taken  place 
on  the  tumour ;  for,  as  Mr.  Hodgson  remarks,  should 
it  burst  afterward,  it  is  probable  that  both  extremities 
of  the  artery  in  the  sac  will  be  closed  with  coagulum. 
— (Hodgson,  p.  305.)  Sir  Astley  Cooper  tied  the  exter- 
nal iliac  artery  in  two  c;ises  of  inguinal  aneurisni; 
when  gangrene  existed,  and  though  the  tumours  burst 
no  hemorrhage  ensued.  The  coagulum  was  discharged ; 
the  sac  granulated  ;  and  the  sores  gradually  healed.— 
(Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4,  p.  431.) 

The  effects  of  the  pressure  of  aneurisms  upon  the 
bones  are  justly  regarded  as  an  unpleasant  complica- 
tion, when  they  take  place  in  an  extensive  degree,  and, 
according  to  writers,  they  may  sometimes  induce  a  ne- 
cessity for  amputation. —  :Boyer,  Traite  des  Mai.  Chir. 
t.  2,  p.  117.)  However,  I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  this 
description  ;  and  Mr.  Hodgson,  as  we  have  already  ex- 
plained, informs  us  that  the  atlbction  of  the  bones  is 
hardly  ever  attended  with  exfoliations,  or  the  forma- 
tion of  pus,  so  that  if  the  aneurism  can  be  cured,  the 
bones  will  generally  recover  their  healthy  state,  with- 
out undergoing  those  processes  which  take  place  in 
the  cure  of  caries  or  necrosis. — (On  Diseases  of  Arte- 
ries and  Veins,  p.  80.)  At  the  same  time  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  where  the  tumour  has  been  allowed  to 
attain  a  large  size  before  an  attempt  is  made  to  cure  it, 
and  where  from  this  cause  both  the  neighbouring  soft 
parts  and  the  bones  have  suffered  considerably,  the 
completion  of  a  cure,  that  is  to  say,  the  full  restoration 
of  the  use  of  the  limb,  must  be  far  more  distant  than 
in  other  cases  where  the  cure  is  attempted  in  an  earlier 
stage.  Here  then  we  see  another  r-iason  against  the 
pernicious  doctrine  of  waiting  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  anastomising  vessels  in  addition  to  that  which  has 
been  urged  above. 

The  age,  constitution,  and  state  of  the  patient's 
health  are  also  to  be  consid(!red  in  the  prognosis ;  for 
they  undoubtedly  make  a  great  difference  in  the  chance 
of  success  after  the  operation. 

The  operation,  however,  should  not  be  rejected  on 
account  of  the  age  of  the  patient,  if  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  in  other  respects  appear  to  demand  it :  for 
it  has  often  sue-  ceded  at  very  advanced  periods  of  life. 
"  I  have  seen  several  aneurisms  cured  by  the  modern 
operation  in  patients  above  sixty  years  of  age."— 
(Hodgson,  p.  301.)  Similar  cases  have  fallen  under 
my  own  notice.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  already  noticed, 
has  operated  with  success  for  a  popliteal  aneurism  on 


one  patient  aged  85,  and  on  another  69  years  old,  with 
the  same  favourable  result. 

When  an  aneurism  exists  in  the  course  of  the  aortj 
the  violent  action  of  the  heart,  excited  by  an  Ofieratio 
in  the  extremities,  may  cause  it  to  burst,  and  prove 
stantaneously  fatal.  Two  cases  occurred  a  few  y( 
ago  in  this  metropolis,  in  which  the  patients  died  fr 
such  a  cause  during  operations  for  popliteal  aneurisr 
—  (See  Hodgson  on  Diseases  of  Arteries,  p.  306 ;  LoB 
don  Med.  Review,  vol.  2,  p.  240 ;  and  Burns  on  Dii 
eases  of  tlie  Heart,  p.  226.)  Were  the  co-existence 
the  internal  aneurism  known,  the  operation  for  th 
other  tumour  would  be  improper,  and  the  surge 
should  limit  the  treatment  to  palliative  means. 

Experience  proves,  however,  that  the  circumstanc 
of  there  being  two  aneurisms  in  the  limb  should  nc 
prevent  the  operation,  which  is  to  be  practised  at  sej 
rate  periods.    Facts  in  support  of  this  statement  ar 
quoted  by  Mr.  Hodgson.— tP.  310.) 

OK   THE    SPONTANEOUS    CURE    AND    GENXRAL 
TKEATMKNT   OF    ANEURISMS. 

The  obliteration  of  the  sac  in  consequence  of  a  dep 
sition  of  lamellated  coagulum  in  its  cavity,  as 
Hodgson  has  well  described,  is  the  mode  by  which  tJ 
spontaneous  cure  of  aneurism  is  in  most  instances  el 
fe(!ted.    The  blood  soon  deposites  upon  the  inner  sui 
face  of  the  sac  a  stratum  of  coagulum ;  and  successii 
depositions  of  the  fibrous  part  of  the  blood  by  degree 
lessen  the  cavity  of  the  tumour.   At  length,  the  sac  " 
comes  entirely  filled  with  this  substance,  and  the  de 
position  of  it  generally  continues  in  the  artery  on  boti 
sides  of  the  sac  as  far  as  the  giving  off  of  the  nea 
large  branches.    The  circulation  through  the  vf 
is  thus  prevented  ;  the  blood  is  conveyed  by  collator 
channels ;  and  another  process  is  instituted  wherefc 
the  bulk  of  the  tumour  is  removed. —  On  the  Dis 
of  Arteries,  &c.  p.  114.)     Such  desirable  increase 
the  coagulated  blood  in  the  sac  is  indic.ited  by  the  W 
mour  becoming  more  solid,  and  its  pulsation  weak 
ceasing  altogether. 

Another  niode,  in  which  the  disease  is  spontaneouslj 
cured,  happens  as  follows :  an  aneurism  is  sometime 
deeply  attacked  with  inflammation  and  gangrene; 
dense,  compact,  bloody  coagulum  is  formed  within  th 
vessel,  shutting  up  its  canal,  and  completely  interrup 
ing  the  course  of  the  blood  into  the  sac.    Hence,   ' 
ensuing  sphacelation  and  the  bursting  of  the  integ 
ments  and  aneurismal  sac  are  never  accompanied  bjj 
a  fatal  hemorrhage ;  and  the  i)atient  is  cured  of  th 
gangrene  and  aneurism  if  he  has  strength  sufficient ' 
bear  the  derangement  of  the  health  necessarily  at 
tendant  on  so  considerable  an  attack  of  inflammatio 
and  gangrene. 

When  a  patient  dies  of  hemorrhage,  after  the  morti 
fication  of  an  aneurism,  it  is  because  oniy  a  portion  ^  ^ 
the  integuments  and  sac  has  sloughed,  without  th 
root  of  tlie  aneurism,  and  especially  the  arterial  trunl 
being  similarly  affected.  For  cases  illustrative  o^ 
this  statement,  refer  to  Hodgson  on  Diseases  of  Ar 
terics,  p.  103,  «&c. 

A  third  way,  in  which  an  aneurism  may  bo  spont 
neously  cured,  is  by  the  tumour  compressing  the  arj 
tery  above,  so  as  to  produce  adhesion  of  its  sides,  am 
obliteration  of  its  cavity.  This  mode  of  cure  must ' 
uncommon  :  it  has  been  adverted  to  by  Sir  E.  Home 
Scarpa,  Dr.  John  Thomson,  and  others ;  but  som« 
facts,  tending  to  prove  it,  have  been  collected  by  Mr^ 
Hodgson,  and  are  published  in  his  useful  work.— (?^ 
p.  107,  &c.) 

A  fourth  mode  of  cure  is  illustrated  in  a  case  relate 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper:  a  man,  in  Guy's  Hospital,  ha 
an  aneurism"  just  below  the  groin.    He  was  sitting  be 
fore  the  fire,  when  he  felt  something  burst  in  the  upper 
part  of  his  thigh.    On  examination  he  found  no  bUv 
had  escaped,  and,  in  fact,  the  aneurism  had  not  yet'J 
reached  the  skin,  so  as  to  be  adherent  to  it.    His  thigh,| 
however,  was  enormously  swelled;  he  was  unable  tOj 
use  his  limb,  and  was  put  to  bed.     For  three  days  af- 
terward a  pulsation  was  perceptible  in  the  aneurism;] 
but  it  then  ceased,  and  the  size  of  the  limb  began  toj 
diminish.    At  the  end  of  four  months,  the  aneurismal 
swelling  had  considerably  subsided,  he  could  use  the 
limb,  and  in  less  than  six  months  he  was  discharged 
from  the  hospital.    He  afteiward  fell  a  victim  to  the 
rupture  of  another  aneurism  in  the  abdomen.    On  ex 
amination  of  the  body,  it  was  found  that  the  aneunsra 
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te  the  thigh,  just  below  Poupart's  ligament,  had  burst 
under  the  fascia  lata,  and  the  femoral  artery  had  been 
obliterated  by  the  pressure  of  the  large  quantity  of  ef- 
ftised  blood.— (Sec  Lancet,  vol.  1,  p.  430.) 

"The  surgical  treatment  of  aneurism  (says  Mr. 
Hodgson)  consists  in  the  obliteration  of  the  cavity  of 
the  artery  communicating  with  the  sac,  so  that  the  in- 
gress of  the  blood  into  the  latter  is  either  entirely  pre- 
vented, or  the  stream  which  passes  through  it  is  sup- 
plied only  by  anastomosing  branches,  and  consequently 
the  force  of  the  circulation  is  so  much  diminished,  that 
the  increase  of  the  tumour  is  prevented,  and  ihc  depcsi- 
tion  of  coagulum  is  promoted.  By  the  absorption  of  its 
contents,  and  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  sac,  the  cure 
ra  ultimately  accomplished.  The  blood  is  conveyed  to 
the  parts,  which  it  is  destined  to  supply,  by  collateral 
vessels,  some  of  which,  being  gradually  enlarged,  con- 
stitute permanent  channels  for  the  circulation.  The 
•bliteration  of  the  artery  is  effected  by  the  excitement 
of  such  a  degree  of  inflammation  in  its  coats  as  shall 
produce  adhesion  of  its  sides.  These  objects  have 
been  attempted  by  the  compression  or  the  ligature  of 
the  artery.  The  latter  method  constitutes  the  opera- 
tion for  aneurism." — (P.  165.) 

Such  are  the  principles  of  the  ordinary  mode  of  cure ; 
but  it  appears  from  certain  facts,  recorded  by  Mr. 
Wardrop,  Dr.  Bush,  and  other  practitioners,  that 
some  aneurisms  may  be  cured  by  a  surgical  oi)eration, 
which  was  first  suggested  by  Brasdor,  and  the  design 
of  which  is  to  hinder  the  free  transmission  of  blood 
through  the  aneurismal  sac  by  tying  the  artery  on  that 
side  of  it  which  is  most  remote  from  the  heart.  This 
practice,  however,  is  only  allowable  in  certain  exam- 
ples, in  which  the  application  of  a  ligature  in  the  com- 
mon way  is  no  longer  practicable,  because  its  success 
is  much  less  certain,  as  might  easily  bo  anticipated, 
since  the  plan  does  not  comprise  the  very  desirable  ob- 
ject of  directly  preventing  the  entrance  of  blood  into 
the  aneurismal  sac.  To  this  subject,  however,  we 
shall  presently  return. 

According  to  Scarpa,  a  complete  cure  of  an  aneu- 
rism cannot  be  effected,  in  whatever  part  of  the  body 
the  tumour  is  situated,  unless  the  artery  from  which 
the  aneurism  is  derived  be,  by  nature  or  art,  oblite- 
rated, and  converted  into  a  perfectly  solid  ligamentous 
substance,  for  a  certain  extent  above  and  below  the 
place  of  the  ulceration,  laceration,  or  wound.  When 
aneurisms  are  cured  by  compression,  the  cure  is  never 
accomplished,  as  some  have  supposed,  by  the  pressure 
strengthening  the  dilated  proper  coats  of  the  artery, 
and  restoring,  especially  to  the  muscular  coat,  the 
power  of  propelling  the  blood  along  the  tube  of  the  ar- 
tery, as  it  did  previously  to  its  supposed  dilatation. 
Petit  and  Foubert  thought,  that  the  natural  curative 
process  sometimes  consisted  in  a  species  of  clot,  which 
closed  the  laceration,  ulceration,  or  wound  of  the  artery, 
and  resisted  the  impulse  of  the  blood,  so  as  still  to  pre- 
serve the  continuity  of  the  coats  of  the  artery,  and  the 
pervious  state  of  the  vessel.  Haller  imbibed  a  simi- 
lar sentiment  from  experiments  made  on  frogs. 

If  the  foregoing  statement  of  Scarpa,  respecting  the 
obliteration  of  the  tube  of  the  adjacent  portion  of  the 
artery,  when  an  aneurism  is  cured,  had  been  delivered 
merely  as  what  is  the  most  common  course  of  things, 
it  would  not  have  been  incorrect ;  but  when  he  denies 
the  possibility  of  the  caliber  of  the  vessel  being  ever 
preserved,  whether  the  disease  be  cured  by  art  or  na- 
ture, he  is  exceeding  the  bounds  of  accuracy. 

Notwithstanding  aneurisms  cannot  in  general  be 
ciirerl,  as  Scarpa  has  ex])lained,  unless  the  artery  be 
rendered  impervious  for  some  extent  above  and  below 
the  tumour,  I  believe  we  must  make  an  exception  to 
this  observation  with  respect  to  the  few  aneurisms  of 
the  aorta  ^especially  those  of  its  arch)  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  records  of  surgery,  have  been  diminished 
and  cured  by  Valsalva's  treatment.  In  such  examples, 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  aorta  becomes  oblite- 
rated al  its  very  beginning ;  but  that  the  diminution  of 
the  quantity  of  circulating  blood,  the  reduced  impetus 
of  this  lluid,  the  lessened  distention  of  the  aneurismal 
sac,  the  general  weakness  induced  in  the  constitution, 
and  the  increased  activity  of  the  lymphatic  system,  all 
necessary  effects  of  Val.salva's  method,  have  combined 
'o  bring  about  a  i)artial  sn'isidence  of  the  tumour. 

"It  is  a  common  opinion  (nays  Mr.  Hodgson;,  that 
he  radical  cure  of  an  aneurism  caimot  take  place 
♦nthout  the  obliteration  of  the  ^rtory  (Voin  whi.-ii  Mi^ 


disease  originates.  It  is  probnbly  owing  to  this  idea, 
that  aneurisms  of  the  aorta  have  generally  been  consi- 
dered as  incurable  diseases,  and  consequently  that  so 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  their  treatment." — 
(P.  lis.)  The  facts,  however,  which  this  gentltinan 
has  related  satisfactorily  prove,  Ist,  that  a  deposi- 
tion of  coagulum  may  take  place  in  an  aneurismal  sac, 
to  such  an  extent  as  entirely  to  block  up  the  communi- 
cation between  its  cavity  and  that  of  the  artery  from 
which  its  originates ;  secondly,  that  a  sac  thus  filled 
with  coagulum  cannot  prove  fatal  by  rupture;  and, 
thirdly,  that  the  gradual  absorption  of  its  contents,  and 
the  consetiueut  contraction  of  the  sac,  may  proceed  to 
such  au  extent  as  to  effect  the  cure  of  the  disease, 
without  any  ob.struction  taking  place  in  the  caliber  of 
the  vessel  from  which  it  originates.  See  cases  20,  21, 
22,  &c.— (Hodgson  on  Diseases  of  the  Arteries,  &c.  p. 
119,  Arc.)  In  support  of  this  doctrine,  some  facta  ai« 
a!so  cited  from  Corvisart.— (Essai  sur  les  Maladies  da 
CcEur,  p.  313,  «fec.) 

A  part  of  these  cases,  it  is  true,  are  not  viewed  ex- 
actly in  this  light  by  Kreysig,  who  argues  (as  I  thinls, 
without  much  probability  i,  that  they  might  have  been 
only  adipose  swellings,  connected  with  or  formed  in, 
the  parietes  of  the  artery,  a  disease  described  by  Sten- 
zel. — ^German  transl.  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  hook,  p.  174.) 

That  a  punctured  artery  may  occasionally  be  healed 
in  this  manner,  Scarpa  himself  proves, "by  a  case 
which  he  examined,  where  an  aneurism  took  place 
from  the  wound  of  a  lancet  in  bleeding.  In  the  article 
Hemorrhage  we  shall  see  that  Jones's  experiments 
show  the  same  thing,  and  the  particular  ciri;umstances 
in  which  it  may  haj)pen.  But  the  occurrence  is  rare, 
and  Scarpa  says  that  it  (;an  hardly  be  called  a  radical 
cure,  as  the  cicatrix  is  always  found  in  a  state  ready  to 
burst  and  break,  if  the  arm  be,  by  any  accident,  vio- 
lently stretched  or  struck  where  the  wound  was  situ- 
ated. 

In  the  spontaneous  cure  of  aneurisms,  arising  from 
arteries  of  inferior  size  to  that  of  the  aorta,  repeated 
examinations  have  proved,  that  the  deposition  of  coa- 
gulum does  not  in  general  merely  fill  up  the  sac,  but 
obliterates  the  tube  of  the  artery  above  and  below  the 
disease  to  the  next  important  ramifications.  Yet  even 
here,  exceptions  probably  take  place ;  for  Mr.  Hodgsoa 
has  brought  forward  one  instance  in  which  a  small 
sac,  which  originated  from  the  anterior  artery  of  the: 
cerebrum,  was  completely  filled  with  firm  coagulum, 
which  did  not  extend  into  the  cavity  of  the  vessel. — 
(On  Diseases  of  Arteries,  p.  132.)  And  he  reports  the 
particulars  of  a  true  femoral  aneurism,  communicated 
to  him  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  in  which,  after  the  patient's 
death,  the  femoral  artery  was  found  dilated  into  a  sac, 
which  was  lined  on  all  sides  with  very  firm  layers  of 
coagulum,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  an  irregular  ca- 
nal, through  which  the  circulation  was  continued.  As 
the  inside  of  this  canal  presented  a  membranous  ap- 
pearance, it  was  inferred  that  the  aneurism  had  been 
cured. — (Op.  cit.  p.  134.)  Here  I  may  be  permitted  to 
remark,  that  if  this  case  be  correctly  reported,  viz.  if 
it  were  a  true  aneurism  by  dilatation  of  all  the  arterial 
coats,  and  the  inside  of  it  was  every  where  lined  by 
firm  layers  of  coagulum,  it  amounts  to  a  proof  that 
such  a  deposuion  is  not  entirely  confined  to  aneurisms 
by  rupture,  as  Scarpa  supposes.  And,  in  addition  to 
this  tact,  I  may  mention,  as  referring  to  the  same 
question,  a  case  of  aneurism  from  dilatation  of  the  ar- 
terial coats,  observed  by  Guattani,  where  the  same  pro- 
cess took  place.  "  Arteriae  iliacae  ovalem  banc  partem 
aneurysmaticam  polyposa  substantia  variai  densitatis 
adeo  infarctam  esse  Oenotebam,  ut  tunicarum  ejusdam 
forma  penitusdesiructa  in  uniformem  massam,  spongia? 
cera  imbut.^  similem,  transformatavideretur." — Jlist. 
17,  Collect.  Lauth.  p.  153.' 

Whenever  the  ulcerated,  lacerated,  or  wounded  ar- 
tery is  accurately  compressed  against  a  hard  body  like 
the  bones,  it  ceases  to  pour  blood  into  the  surrounding 
cellular  sheath,  because  its  sides,  being  kept  in  firm 
contact,  for  a  certain  extent  above  and  below  the 
breach  of  continuity,  become  united  by  the  adhesive 
inflammation,  and  converted  into  a  solid  ligamentous 
cylinder.  Molinelli,  Guattani,  and  White  have  given 
examples  and  plates  illustrative  of  this  fact.  Wben 
aneurysms  get  well  spontaneously,  the  .same  fact  i.s  ob- 
served after  death,  as  Valsalva,  Kord,  Ac.  have  demon- 
strated. I  have  myself  seen,  in  St.  Murtli<»loinow'» 
Hospital,  an  instance  in  which  a  man  had  had  a  ajf'^ 
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taneous  cure  of  an  aneurism  in  the  left  axilla,  but  after- 
ward died  of  hemorrhage  from  another  aneurismal 
swelling  under  the  right  clavicle :  the  artery  on  the  left 
side  was  found  completely  impervious.  My  friend  Dr. 
Albert  had  under  his  care,  in  the  York  Hospital,  Chel- 
sea, a  dragoon,  who  recovered  spontaneously  ot  a  very 
large  aneurism  of  tlie  external  iliac  artery :  the  tumour 
sloughed,  discharged  about  tviro  quarts  of  coagulated 
blood,  and  then  granulated  and  finally  healed  up.  Paoli 
relates  a  similar  termination  of  a  popliteal  aneurism. 
Moinichen  and  Guattani  relate  other  examples.  Hun- 
ter found  the  femoral  artery  quite  impervious  and  ob- 
literated at  the  place  where  a  ligature  had  been  applied 
fifteen  months  before.  Boyer  noticed  the  same  fact  in 
a  subject  eight  years  after  the  operation.  Petit  de- 
scribes the  si)ontaneous  cure  of  an  aneurism  at  the  bi- 
furcation of  the  right  carotid  :  the  subject  having  af- 
terward died  of  apoplexy,  the  vessel,  on  dissection, 
was  found  closed  up  and  obliterated  from  the  bifurca- 
tion as  far  as  the  right  subclavian  artery.  Desault  had 
an  opportunity  of  opening  a  patient,  in  whom  a  spon- 
taneous cure  of  a  popliteal  aneurism  was  just  begin- 
ning: he  found  a  very  hard  bloody  thrombus,  which 
extended  for  three  finger-breadths  within  the  tube  of 
the  artery  above  the  sac,  and  was  so  firm  as  to  resist 
injection,  and  make  it  pass  into  the  collateral  branches. 

Both  the  spontaneous  and  surgical  cures  of  aneu- 
risms have  generally  two  stages  :  in  the  first,  the  en- 
trance of  the  blood  into  the  aneurismal  sac  is  inter- 
rupted ;  in  the  second,  the  parietes  of  the  artery  ap- 
proach each  other,  and  becoming  agglutinated,  the  ves- 
sel is  converted  into  a  solid  cylinder.  This  doctrine  is 
corroborated  by  the  tumour  first  losing  its  pulsation, 
and  then  gradually  diminishing  and  disappearing. 

In  order  that  compression  may  make  the  opposite 
sides  of  an  artery  unite,  and  thus  produce  a  radical 
cure  of  an  aneurism,  Scarpa  says,  the  degree  of  pres- 
sure must  be  such  as  to  place  these  opposite  sides  in 
firm  and  complete  contact,  and  such  as  to  excite  the 
adhesive  inflammation  in  the  coats  of  the  artery.  The 
point  of  compression  must  also  fall  above  the  lacera- 
tion or  wound  of  the  artery ;  for  when  it  operates  be- 
low, it  hastens  the  enlargement  of  the  tumour:  and 
Scarpa  adds,  that,  in  practice,  bandages  which  are  ex- 
pulsive and  compressive  are  more  useftil  for  making 
pressure  than  any  tourniquets  or  instruments,  many 
of  which  are  contrived  to  operate  without  retarding 
the  return  of  blood  through  the  veins. 

In  order  that  pressure  may  succeed,  the  coats  of  the 
vessel  at  the  place  where  it  is  made,  must  be  sufficiently 
free  from  disease  to  be  susceptible  of  the  adhesive 
inflammation.  When  the  arterial  coats  round  the  root 
of  the  aneurism  are  much  diseased,  Scarpa  considers 
them  as  insusceptible  of  the  adhesive  inflammation, 
although  compressed  together  in  the  most  scientific 
manner,  and  even  when  tied  with  a  ligature,  which 
only  acts  by  making  circular  pressure  on  the  vessel. 

This  statement  would  appear  to  derive  confirmation 
from  the  following  fact :  Mr.  Langstaff"  amputated  the 
thigh  of  a  person  seventy-five  years  of  age ;  but  the 
vessels  were  so  ossified  that  they  could  not  be  effect- 
ually tied,  and  the  patient  died  within  twenty-four 
hours.  It  is  generally  supposed,  says  Mr.  Lawrence, 
that  this  condition  of  the  arterial  coais  is  mcompatible 
with  their  union  under  the  application  ot  the  ligature. 
The  opinion  should  be  received,  however,  with  some 
limitation.  In  a  man  fiftj-nine  years  of  age,  bleeding 
took  place  nearly  a  month  after  amputation  from  the 
ossified  femoral  artery,  and  Mr.Lawrence  was  therefore 
obhged  to  expose  and  tie  that  vessel  again  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  hemorrhage,  when  he  foiwd  a  hard  tube, 
which  cracked  immediately  the  ligature  was  tightened  : 
the  bleeding,  however,  never  returned.— (See  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  0,  p.  193.;  This  case  is  mentioned, 
not  with  any  view  of  encouraging  surgeons  to  apply 
ligatures  round  diseased  i)ortions  of  arteries,  a  thing 
which  should  always  be  avoided  when  possible,  but 
to  let  them  be  aware  that  an  ossified  artery  is  some- 
times susceptible  of  being  permanently  closed,  when  a 
ligature  is  put  rmnd  it.  With  respect  to  Scarpa's  idea 
of  making  pressure  operate  so  as  to  place  the  two  op- 
posite panetes  of  the  artery  at  the  mouth  of  the  aneu- 
rismal sac  completely  in  contact,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  united  by  the  adhesive  inflammation,  and  the 
cavity  of  the  vessel  be  obliterated,  I  should  think,  with 
Mr.  Hodgson,  that  if  pressure  will  succeed  only  under 
■-11680  circumstances,  it  will  answer  very  seldom,  be- 


cause, in  almost  aM  Mueurismal  sacs,  a  suflicient  depo- 
sition of  coagulum  will  have  taken  jjlace  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  placing  the  opposite  side  of  the  artery  at 
the  mouth  of  the  aneurism  in  a  state  of  complete  con- 
tact.—;  On  Diseases  of  Arteries,  &c.  p.  172.)  Possibly, 
however,  Scarpa's  directions  refer  to  a  point  of  the  ves- 
sel rather  beyond  the  usual  limits  of  the  laminated 
coagula:  and  he  is  particular  in  recommending  the 
practice  only  where  the  aneurism  is  soft  and  small. 

Some  advise  trying  compression  in  every  case  of 
aneurism,  whether  small,  circumscribed,  soft,  flexible, 
indolent,  or  elevated,  difl'used,  hard,  and  painful.  But 
in  the  latter  case  Scarpa  represents  compression  as  de- 
cidedly hurt  All.  He  says  also  that  every  bandage  which 
compresses  the  aneurism,  and  also  circularly  constricts 
the  affected  part,  is  always  injurious.  The  bandage, 
likewise,  which  compresses  only  the  aneurism  and  di- 
rects the  point  of  pressure  below  the  rupture  in  the 
vessel ;  that  which,  on  account  of  the  great  size,  ex- 
quisite sensibility,  depth  oi  the  root  of  the  aneurism 
and  fleshy  state  of  the  surrounding  parts,  cannot  ef- 
fectually compress  the  artery  against  the  bones,  so  as  tc 
bring  the  opposite  sides  of  the  vessel  into  contact;  ant 
lastly,  the  compression  applied  to  a  spontaneous  aneu- 
rism, attended  with  a  steatomatous,  ulcerated,  earthf 
disease  of  the  arterial  coats,  ought  to  be  considered  as 
more  likely  to  do  harm  than  benefit.  In  cases  of  a 
completely  opposite  description,  bandages  have  pro- 
duced, and  may  produce,  a  radical  cure,  and  should 
not  be  entirely  disused.— (.Scarpa  on  Aneurism,  ed.  2,, 
p.  221.) 

Guattani  first  employed  compression  systematically 
for  the  cure  of  aneurisms,  and  out  of  fourteen  cases  in. 
which  he  adopted  the  plan,  four  were  cured  by  it.    Mr. 
Freer  details  other  examples ;  but,  in  generalj^  pressure 
has  hitherto  been  applied  to  the  tumour  itself,  a  me- 
thod less  likely  to  answer  than  that  of  making  pres- 
sure on  a  sound  part  of  the  artery.    Mr.  Freer  recom- 
mends the  employment  of  Sennfio's  instrument,  or  the  , 
following  method :  first,  place  a  bandage,  moderately 
tight,  from  one  extremity  of  the  limb  to  the  other ;  then , 
put  a  pad  upon  the  artery,  a  few  inches  above  the  tu- 
mour; next,  surrounding  the  limb  with  a  tourniquet,, 
let  the  screw  be  fixed  upon  the  i)ad,  having  previously 
secured  the  whole  limb  from  the  action  of  the  instru-  . 
ment  by  a  piece  of  board  wider  than  the  limb  itself,  by 
which  means  the  artery  only  will  be  compressed  when  ' 
tlie  screw  is  tightened.    The  tourniquet  should  now  be  ■ 
twisted  till  the  pulsation  in  the  tumour  ceases.     In  a 
few  hours  the  Umb  will  become  {edematous  ajid  swelled, 
when  the  tourniquet  may  be  removed,  and  the  pressure 
of  a  pad  and  roller  will  afterward  be  enough.    By  ex- 
periments which  this  gentleman  made  on  the  radial 
arteries  of  horses,  these  vessels  were  found  to  become 
inflamed,  and  to  be  rendered  impervious  by  such  a  pro- 
cess,— (Freer,  p.  112.)    In  a  modern  work  Dubois  is 
stated  to  ha  e  cured  an  aneurism  of  the  thigh  by  steady  « 
pressure  on  the  vessel  for  twenty-four  hours. — (Med  ' 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4,  p.  437.)  ' 

Sir  A.  Cooper  describos  another  machine  for  com- 
pressing the  femoral  artery  in  cases  of  popliteal  aneu- 
rism :  it  was  used  by  Sir  W.  Blizard. 

"  The  points  of  support  for  this  instrument  were  the 
outer  part  of  the  knee  and  the  great  trochanter,  a  piece 
of  steel  passing  from  one  to  the  other;  and  to  the  mid- 
dle of  this  a  semicircular  piece  of  iron  was  fixed,  which  . 
projected  over  the  femoral  artery,  having  a  pad  at  its  ' 
end  moved  by  a  screw,  by  turning  which  the  artery 
was  readily  compressed,  and  tlie  pulsation  in  the  aneu- 
rism stopped  without  any  interruption  to  the  circulation 
in  the  smaller  vessels."  But  although  the  patient  on 
whom  it  v/as  tried  possessed  unusual  Ibrtitude,  he  was 
incapable  of  supporting  the  pressure  of  the  instrument  . 
longer  than  nine  hours.— (Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol. 
8.)  Few  patients,  indeed,  can  endure  the  pressure  of 
such  instruments  a  quarter  of  this  time,  when  they  are 
put  on  sufficiently  tight  to  afford  any  chance  of  obUte- 
rating  the  artery ;  and  on  account  of  the  suffering 
which  they  produce,  they  are  ntrcly  used  by  modern 
surgeons.  ; 

Whenever  the  treatment  by  pressure  is  attempted, 
the  plan  should  be  assisted  with  repeated  bleedings 
spare  diet,  and  perfect  quietude  in  bed.  Digitalis  has 
also  been  sometimes  prescribed,  with  the  view  of  leiJ- 
sening  the  impetus  of  the  circulation.  It  is  likewise 
favourite  plan  with  some  practitioners  to  apply  snow 
or  powdered  ice  to  the  tumour,  as  I  shall  notice  in  do 
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scnbing  Valsalva's  treatment  of  aortic  aneurisms. 
These  last  applications  have  been  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  coagulation  o(  the  blood 
within  the  ancurismal  sac,  and  the  conseijnent  oblite- 
ration of  the  cavity  of  the  aneurism  and  the  artery.  Va- 
rious examples  in  which  if.  has  been  thought  to  have 
produced  a  cure  are  recorded  by  Gucrin. —  Recueil 
Period,  de  la  Soc.  de  Sarite  de  Pans,  No.  3.  Pelletan, 
Clinique  Chir. ;  and  Ribes,  Bulletins  de  la  Faculty  de 
Med.  de  Paris,  1817,  No.  I  and  2,  p.  284.)  The  employ- 
ment of  ice,  however,  is  not  considered  proper  in  every 
case.  Broschct  says,  that  when  the  swelling  is  large, 
the  parts  very  tense,  their  texture  changed,  and  the 
skin  thin,  the  practice  is  likely  to  iccelerate  the  forma- 
tion of  a  slough;  and  he  confirms  a  remark  made  by 
Mr.  Hodgson,  that  some  patients  cannot  continue  this 
treatment  longer  than  a  lew  minutes,  while  others  find 
it  absolutely  insupportable  —  Fr.  Transl.  of  Mr.  Hodg- 
son's Work,  t.  1,  p.  212—220  ) 

The  grand  means  most  to  be  depended  upon  for  curing 
aneurisms,  is  tying  the  artery  above  the  tumour.  This 
more  certainly  prevents  the  great  ingress  of  blood  into 
the  sac,  and,  what  is  quite  as  important,  more  certainly 
excites  the  adhesive  inflammation  within  the  tied  part 
of  the  vessel,  and,  by  holding  the  opposite  sides  of  it 
steadily  in  contact,  brings  about  their  union,  and  an  obli- 
teration of  the  tube  of  the  vessel,  with  tolerable  regu- 
larity. The  chief  current  of  blood  into  the  sac  is  thus 
stopped,  the  contents  of  the  aneurism  are  afterward 
gradually  absorbed,  and  tlie  tumour  dwindles  away  in 
proportion.  The  natural  course  of  the  blood  being  now 
permanently  interrupted  in  the  arterial  trunk,  it  passes 
more  copiously  into  the  collateral  branches,  and  these 
enlarging  and  anastomositig  with  others  which  originate 
from  the  large  arteries  beyond  the  obstruction,  the  ne- 
cessary circulation  is  carried  on. — .See  Anastomosis 
and  Inosculation.) 

The  ligature  of  the  superficial  femoral  artery  may  be 
performed  with  the  same  confidence  of  success  as  the 
ligature  of  the  brachial  artery ;  that  is,  without  any 
fear  of  destroying  the  circulation  or  depr^ing  the  sub- 
jacent limb  of  its  vitality.  Indeed,  the  mimerous  and 
conspicuous  anastomoses  which  are  met  with  all  round 
the  knee,  correspond  exactly  with  those  which  are  ob- 
served round  the  elbow,  and  at  the  bend  of  the  arm. 
This  is  not  a  pec  .liarity  of  the  arteries  of  the  extre- 
mities, but  it  is  a  general  rule  which  nature  has  fol- 
lowed in  the  distribution  of  all  the  arteries,  that  the 
superior  trunks  communicate  with  the  inferior  by 
means  of  the  lateral  vessels.  After  the  principal  trunk 
of  an  artery  is  tied,  its  lateral  branches  not  only  carry 
on  the  circulation  in  the  parts  below  the  ligature,  but 
do  so  with  greater  quickness  and  activity  than  they  did 
previously,  while  the  course  of  the  blood  was  unim- 
peded, through  the  principal  trunk.  This  evidently 
arises  from  the  increased  determination  of  blood  into 
the  lateral  vessels,  as  well  as  from  the  enlargement  of 
the  diameter  of  these  vessels.  After  the  amputation 
of  the  thigh,  while  the  blood  flows  in  a  full  stream  from 
the  superficial  femoral  artery,  very  little  or  no  blood  is 
poured  out  of  the  lateral  vessels ;  but  as  soon  as  that 
artery  is  tied,  the  blood  issues  with  impetuosity  from 
the  small  arteries  which  run  along  within  the  vasti  and 
cruneus  muscles ;  and  on  these  smaller  arteries  being 
also  tied,  the  blood  immediately  oozes  out  from  the 
minute  arterial  vessels  of  the  muscles  and  cellular 
membrane.  When  the  principal  trunk  of  an  artery  is 
tied,  its  lateral  branches  gradually  accjiiire  a  much 
larger  diameter.  After  amputation  of  the  thigh  on  ac- 
count of  a  popliteal  aneurism,  the  size  and  situation 
of  which  could  not  fail  materially  to  impede  tlie  course 
of  the  blood  through  the  trunk  of  the  femoral  artery,  it 
has  -/f\en  been  remarked,  that,  although  both  the  trinik 
and  the  greater  and  smaller  branches  had  been  tied 
with  the  nicest  accuracy,  the  patients  have  been  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  their  lives' on  account  of  the  repeated  co- 
pious herriorrliages  from  ttie  innumerable  small  lateral 
vessels  that  had  become  unusually  enlarged.  In  several 
cases,  (luring  the  treatment,  and  especially  after  the  ra- 
dical cure,  <il  i)oplitcal  aneurism  by  lying  the  superfi- 
cial femoral  arnry  in  the  up|)er  third  of  the  thigh,  all 
the  ramifications  of  the  recurrent  popliteal  arteries 
have  been  felt  billing  strongly  round  the  knee.  We 
have  already  noticed  that  IJoyer  found  in  a  n.m  who 
■onie  years  previously  had  been  operated  on  for  a  po|)- 
JJ»«ii  aneurism,  but  had  afterward  di£d  from  a  caries 
•f  the  tibia,  that  an  arterial  brunch  which  runs  in  the 


substance  of  the  sciatic  nerve  was  dilated  so  much  aa 
to  be  equal  in  diameter  to  the  radial  artery.  White, 
in  dissecting  the  arm  of  a  lady  who,  fifteen  years  be- 
fore, had  been  operated  on  for  an  aneurism  in  the  bend 
of  the  arm,  found  the  brachial  nrtery  obliterated  and 
converted  into  a  solid  cylinder  for  three  inches  below 
the  place  of  the  ligature,  and  as  fai  as  the  division  into 
the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  ;  but  the  recurrent  radial 
and  ulnar  branches  hart  become  so  much  enlarged  f  nat 
taken  together,  they  exceeded  the  size  of  the  brachial 
artery  aoove  the  situation  of  the  ligature.  In  the  dead 
body,  it  is  found  that  an  anatomical  injection  will  pass 
more  freely  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  of  an  aneu- 
rismatic  than  of  a  sound  limb,  and  this  even  when  no 
vessels  are  visibly  enlarged.  Although  it  be  self-evident 
that  the  circulation  through  the  collateral  vessels  ought 
to  be  nnich  more  easy  and  quick  the  lower  down  the  liga- 
ture is  applied  to  the  princij.al  trunk  ;  yet  experience 
shows  that  this  difference  is  not  to  be  estimated  very 
high ;  for  in  cases  of  pojiliteal  aneurism,  caeteris  paribus, 
the  success  is  the  same,  whether  the  femoral  artery  be 
tied  very  low  down  or  very  high  up  in  the  thigh.— 
V  Scarpa.) 

This  facility  of  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the 
lateral  vessels  is  not  the  .same  in  subjects  of  all  ages ; 
and  in  the  same  subject  it  is  not  the  same  in  the  infe- 
rior as  in  the  superior  extremity.  An  age  under  forty- 
five,  and  the  ojieration  being  done  on  the  arm,  which 
is  nearer  the  source  of  the  circulation  than  the  lower 
extremity,  increase  the  chance  of  success.  However, 
notwithstanding  these  are  the  opinions  of  Scarpa,  and 
as  general  ones  may  not  be  incorrect,  surgeons  in  Eng- 
land now  operate  for  aneurisms  of  the  lower  extremity, 
and  on  patients  much  older  than  forty-five,  with  a  de- 
gree of  confidence  which  nothing  but  great  success 
could  inspire. 

According  to  Scarpa,  the  circumstances  chiefly  i)re- 
ventive  of  success,  especially  in  the  popliteal  and 
fewioral  aneurisms,  are  the  following :  rigidity,  atony, 
or  disorganization  of  the  principal  anastomoses,  be- 
tween the  superior  and  inferior  arteries  of  the  ham 
and  leg  ;  sometimes  depending  on  an  advanced  age,  or 
on  it  together  with  the  large  size  of  the  aneurism, 
which  by  long  continued  pressure  has  caused  a  great 
change  in  the  neighbouring  parts ;  or  soinetimes  on 
steatomatous,  ulcerated,  earthy,  cartilaginous  disor- 
ganization of  the  proper  coats  of  the  artery,  not  con- 
fined to  the  seat  of  the  rupture,  but  extending  a  great 
way  above  and  below  the  aneurism,  and  also  to  the 
principal  popliteal  recurrent  arteries,  tibial  arteries, 
and,  occasionally,  to  portions  of  the  whole  track  of  the 
superficial  femoral  artery.  Sometimes  the  pressure  of 
a  large  aneurism  renders  the  thigh-bone  carious.  In 
such  circumstances,  the  ligature  is  apt  to  fail  in  closing 
the  trunk  of  the  artery;  and,  if  it  should  succeed,  the 
state  of  the  anastomosing  vessels  will  not  admit  of  a 
sufficient  quaniity  of  blood  being  conveyed  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  limb.  Hence,  when  the  patient  is 
much  advanced  in  life,  languid  and  sickly ;  when  the 
internal  coat  of  the  artery  is  rigid,  and  incapable  of 
being  united  by  a  ligature ;  when  the  aneurism  is  of 
long  standing  and  considerable  size,  with  caries  of  the 
OS  temoris  or  tibia ;  when  the  leg  is  weak  and  cold, 
much  swelled,  heavy,  and  (edematous ;  Scarpa  consi- 
ders the  operation  contra-indicated.  I  must,  however, 
declare  in  this  place  that  I  have  seen  very  large  aneu- 
risms, as  well  as  aneurisms  in  persons  of  advanced 
age,  cured  by  the  Hunterian  plan  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  aflection  of  the 
bones,  though  it  may  be  an  unfavourable  circumstance, 
its  consequences  are  not  so  serious  as  those  of  ordi- 
nary caries,  as  I  have  already  explained. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  obliteration  of  the  artery 
for  a  certain  extent  above  and  below  the  place  of  rup- 
ture, forms  the  primary  indication  in  the  radical  ctire 
of  aneurism,  whether  compression  or  the  ligature  bo 
employed  ;  all  other  means  are  only  auxiliary.  Inter- 
nal remedies  may  be  useftd,  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to 
tnoderate  the  determination  of  the  blood  towards  the 
place  where  the  artery  has  been  tied  or  compressed. 

In  the  articles  Hemorrhage  and  Ligature,  I  have  re- 
lated in  detail  the  effects  of  the  ligature  upon  a  tied  ar- 
tery, and  particularly  the  various  processes  which  aiiso 
from  its  application  and  tenninato  in  the  ])erm>inent 
obliteration  of  the  vessel.  In  the  same  places  i  have 
explained  what  are  the  best  ligatures  for  u.^-e,  as  well 
as  the  safest  manner  of  ii.'iing  them.    Confining  myself, 
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In  the  sequel  of  this  article,  to  what  expressly  relates 
to  aneurism,  I  shall  here  merely  annex  the  following 
general  directions,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hodgson. 

First,  Tlie  cord  should  be  tliin  and  round,  such  a 
ligature  being  most  likely  to  effect  a  clean  division  of 
the  interna!  and  middle  coats  of  the  vessel,  and  not 
liable  to  produce  extensive  ulceration  or  sloughing. 

Secondly,  The  ligature  should  be  tight,  in  order  to 
ensuie  liie  complete  division  of  the  internal  and  middle 
coats,  and  to  prevent  its  detachment,  it  being  almost 
impossible,  even  witli  the  thinnest  ligature,  entirely  to 
cut  through  a  healthy  artery. 

Thirdly,  The  vessel  should  be  detached  from  its  con- 
nexions only  to  such  an  extent  as  is  necessary  for  the 
oassage  of  the  ligature  underneath  it. 

Fourthly,  The  immediate  adhesion  of  the  wound 
Iiould  be  promoted  by  all  such  means  as  are  known 
o  promote  that  process  in  general. — (On  the  Diseases 
of  Arteries,  p.  225,  226.) 

In  the  course  of  his  experiments  upon  brutes,  to 
ascertain  the  operation  of  the  ligature,  Dr.  Jones  arrived 
at  a  fact  which  offered  the  probability  of  leading  to  an 
improvement  in  the  operation  for  aneurism. — .Treatise 
on  Hemorrhage,  chap.  3.;  When  a  small,  firm  ligature 
is  applied  to  an  artery,  it  causes  a  division  of  the  inter- 
nal and  middle  coats ;  and  if  it  be  afterward  removed, 
an  effusion  of  lymph  takes  place  between  the  cut  sur- 
faces into  the  cavity  of  the  vessel.  If  several  divisions 
of  the  internal  and  middle  coats  be  thus  effected  in  the 
Vicinity  of  each  other,  the  effusion  of  lymph  was  found 
by  Dr.  Jones  to  be  sufficiently  extensive  to  obliterate 
the  cavity  of  the  vessel.  In  the  year  1800,  Mr.  C.  Hut- 
chison tied  the  brachial  arteries  of  two  dogs,  and  re- 
moved the  ligatures  immediately  after  their  applica- 
tion :  in  both  instances,  as  he  assures  us,  the  complete 
obliteration  of  the  canal  of  the  artery  was  the  conse- 
quence of  the  operation.—-  See  Practical  Obs.  in  Sur- 
gery, p.  103.)  If,  immediately  after  the  operation  for 
aneurism,  the  ligature  should  be  removed,  and  yet  the 
vessel  become  obliterated,  it  would  be  highly  advanta- 
geous, as  there  would  then  be  left  in  the  wound  no 
extraneous  substance  to  prevent  its  union,  or  promote 
secondary  hemorrhage  by  extending  the  sloughing  or 
ulcerative  process  too  far.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
success  has  not  attended  the  repetition  of  the  experi- 
ment by  others.  Mr.  Hodgson  tried  it,  hut  the  artery 
did  not  become  impervious. —  See  Experiments  A  and 
B,  p.  228,  229,  of  this  gentleman's  work.)  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple  of  Norwich  made  the  experiment  not  less  than 
seven  times  on  horses,  and  three  times  on  sheep,  and 
failed  in  every  instance  to  obtain  the  same  result  as 
Dr.  Jones.  Not  only  was  no  coagulum  formed,  but 
even  when  the  animal  had  been  suffered  to  live  until 
the  thirteenth,  fifteenth,  and  eighteenth  days  after  the 
operation,  the  canal  of  the  artery  was  not  found  oblite- 
rated. In  each  case,  indeed,  its  caliber  was  contracted ; 
but  it  was  still  capable  of  transmitting  a  lessened 
column  of  blood.—  Travers,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4, 
p.  442. 1  Thus  it  appears,  that  an  effusion  of  lymph  is 
an  invariable  consequence  of  the  operation,  and  as  Mr. 
Travers  has  observed,  the  want  of  union  is  therefore 
owing  to  the  opposite  sides  of  the  vessel  not  being 
retained  in  a  state  of  contact,  so  as  to  allow  of  their 
adhesion.  The  presence  of  the  ligature  in  the  common 
mode  of  its  application  effects  this  object ;  and  lor  the 
success  of  Dr.  Jones's  experiment  it  appeared  only  ne- 
cessary that  the  opposite  sides  of  the  wounded  vessel 
should  be  retained  in  contact,  until  their  adhesion  was 
sufficiently  accomplished  to  resist  the  passage  of  thii 
blood  through  the  tube.  This  object  might  probably 
be  effected  by  compression  ;  but  the  inconveniences 
attending  such  a  degree  of  pressure  as  would  retain 
the  opposite  sides  of  an  artery  in  contact  at  the  bottom 
of  a  recent  wound  are  too  great  to  admit  its  employ- 
ment. It  occurred  to  Mr.  Travers,  that  if  a  ligature 
were  applied  to  an  artery,  and  suffered  to  remain  only 
a  few  hours,  the  adhesion  of  the  wounded  surfaces 
would  be  sufficiently  accomplished  to  ensure  the  obli- 
teration of  the  canal ;  and  by  the  removal  of  the  liga- 
ture at  this  i)eriod,  the  inconveniences  attending  its 
stay  would  be  obviated.  The  danger  produced  by  the 
residence  of  a  ligature  upon  an  artery  arises  from  the 
irritation  which  as  a  foreign  body  it  produces  in  its 
coats.  Ulceration  has  never  been  observed  to  com- 
mence in  less  than  twenty-  four  hours  after  the  appli- 
cation of  a  ligature  ;  while  it  is  an  ascertained  fact, 
that  lymph  is  in  a  favourable  .state  for  or«anization  in 


less  than  six  uours,  in  a  wound  the  sides  of  which 
preserved  in  contact.— (Jones,  ch.  4,  exp.  1.)  If  ill 
sufficient,  therefore,  to  ensure  their  adhesion  that  tl 
wounded  coats  of  an  artery  be  kept  in  contact  byi 
ligature  only  three  or  four  hours,  ulceration  and  slougl^ 
ing  may  in  a  great  degree  be  obviated  by  promotii 
the  immediate  adhesion  of  the  wound.  Justified 
this  reasoning,  Mr.  Travers  performed  several  expei 
ments,  by  which  he  ascertained  that  if  a  ligature 
kept  six,  two,  or  even  one  hour  upon  the  carotid  ar 
of  a  horse,  and  then  removed,  the  adhesion  was  suf 
ciently  advanced  to  effect  the  permanent  obliteratio 
of  the  canal.  It  appeared  probable,  that  the  same 
suit  would  be  obtained  upon  the  healthy  artery  of  1 
human  subject.— See  Travers's  Obs.  in  Med.  Chi! 
Trans,  vol  4,  and  Hodgson  on  the  Diseases  of  Arterie 
and  Veihs,  p.  228,  et  seq.) 

Sir  A.  Cooper  performed  one  operation  for  a  poplife 
aneurism,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  efficac 
of  such  a  method  on  the  human  subject.    He  cc 
pletely  stopped  the  flow  of  blood  for  thirty-two  hou 
and  then  removed  the  ligature;  but  the  pulsations 
the  tumour  commenced  again.    He  next  applied  tn 
ligature  forty  hours  longer,  at  the  end  of  which  tir 
no  pulsation  recurred  on  the  ligature   being   tal 
away.    On  the  twelfth  day,  however,  a  considcrab 
bleeding  look  place,  and  it  was  necessary  to  take 
the  vessel  anew. 

Mr.  C.  Hutchison  tried  this  method,  as  modified  ' 
Mr.  Travers,  in  an  operation  which  he  performed  for 
popliteal  aneurism  in  a  sailor,  in  Nov.  1813.  A  doul 
ligature  was  passed  under  the  femoral  artery, 
ligatures  were  tied  with  loops  or  slip  knots,  about 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  vessel  being  left  undivitf 
between  them.  All  that  now  remained  of  the  puis 
lion  in  the  tumour  was  a  slight  undulatory  motic 
Nearly  six  hours  having  elapsed  from  the  application  of 
the  ligatures,  the  wound  was  carefully  opened,  and 
the  ligatures  untied  and  removed  without  the  slightest 
disturbance  of  the  vessel.  In  less  than  half  a  minute 
afterward  the  artery  became  distended  with  blood, 
and  the  pulba|k)ns  in  the  tumour  were  as  strong  as 
they  had  been  before  the  operation.  Mr.  Hutchison 
then  applied  two  fresh  ligatures;  hemorrhage  after- 
ward came  on ;  amputation  was  performed,  and  the 
patient  died.— (See  Practical  Obs.  in  Surgery,  p.  102, 
&c.)  Now,  as  Mr.  Hutchison  chose  to  apply  other 
ligatures  on  finding  that  the  pulsation  returned,  the 
above  case  only  proves  that  the  arterj'  is  not  oblite- 
rated in  about  "six  hours,  and  we  are  left  in  the  dark 
respecting  the  graiid  question,  namely,  whether  the 
ves.sel  would  have  become  obliterated  by  the  cf!>ision 
of  coagulating  lymph  and  the  adhesive  inflammation, 
notwithstanding  the  return  of  circulation  through  it. 
As  for  the  hemorrhage  which  occurred,  I  think  it  might 
have  been  expected,  considering  the  disturbance  and 
irritation  which  the  artery  must  have  sustained  in  the 
proceedings  absolutely  necessary  for  the  application  of 
not  less  than  four  ligatures,  and  the  removal  of  two  of 
them.  According  to  my  ideas  only  one  ligature  ought 
to  have  been  used,  and  none  of  the  artery  detached. 
We  also  have  no  description  of  the  sort  of  ligatures 
which  were  employed  ;  an  essential  piece  of  informa- 
tion in  forming  a  judgment  of  the  merits  of  the  pre- 
ceding method  The  application,  removal,  and  reappli- 
cation  of  ligatures  arc  not  consistent  with  the  wise 
principles  inculcated  by  the  late  Dr.  Jones,  and  have 
in  more  instances  than  that  recorded  by  Mr.  Hutchi- 
son, brought  on  ulceration  of  the  artery,  and  hemor- 
rhage. 

The  limits  of  this  work  prevent  me  from  entering 
into  the  particulars  of  the  very  interesting  experiments 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Travers,  upon  the  arteries  of  ani- 
mals, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  earliest  period 
when  a  ligature  might  be  removed  from  an  arterj', 
without  any  risk  of  the  vessel  not  being  duly  oblite- 
rated. A  full  detail  of  them  may  be  seen  in  another 
woik  (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4  and  6),  and  others, 
in  relation  to  the  same  question,  may  likewise  be  pe- 
rused In  Scarpa's  appendix  to  his  great  work  on  aneu- 
rism.— (Memoria  sulla  Legatura  delle  principali  Arterie 
degli  Atti,  &c.  fol.  Pavia,  1817.)  The  cases  above 
related,  and  other  considerations,  long  ago  satisfied  me 
that  flattering  as  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Jones  was,  the 
plan  of  removing  the  ligature  previously  to  its  natural 
separation  would  never  answer  in  the  operation  for 
t?)e  euro  of  aneurism,  unless  cither  an  obliteration  of 


tainty  the  taking  away  of  the  ligature  directly  after  it 
had  been  applied  and  it  had  divided  the  inner  coats  of 
the  vessel;  or,  at  all  events,  unless  the  ligature  could 
be  withdrawn  at  a  determinate  period,  when  either  the 
same  obliteration  would  surely  ensue,  or  be  already 
complete ;  and  all  this  with  such  regularity  and  infal- 
libility in  every  case,  that  the  surgeon  would  have  no 
chance  of  being  called  upon  to  apply  another  ligature, 
do  a  second  operation,  or  disturb  the  artery  in  any  kind 
of  way  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Travers,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  inquiry,  in 
which  he  evinced  a  full  determination  to  be  guided  by 
no  motive  but  the  love  of  truth,  at  length  tried  the  tem- 
porary application  of  the  ligature  in  a  case  of  brachial 
aneurism,  which  he  operated  upon  Feb.  14,  1817.  The 
artery  was  tied  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  bend  of 
the  elbow  with  a  noose  ligature.  Tlie  pulsation  in  the 
radial  artery  immediately  ceased.  On  the  16th,  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  ligature  was  removed  with 
little  difficulty,  after  having  remained  on  the  artery 
fifty  hours.  No  pulsation  ensued  in  the  vessel  below 
the  imint  where  the  ligature  had  been  applied,  and  the 
case  was  completely  successful. 

On  the  28th  November,  1817,  in  a  case  of  popliteal 
aneurism,  Mr.  Travers  tied  the  femoral  artery  at  one 
o'clock.  On  the  29th,  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  liga- 
ture was  removed  without  difficulty  after  having  been 
on  the  vessel  twenty-seven  hours.  At  this  period  no 
ptilsation  could  be  felt  in  the  sac ;  but  at  seven  in  the 
evening  a  faint  pulsation  was  perceptible.  On  the  30th, 
the  pulsation,  though  very  distinct,  was  less  strong 
than  before  the  operation.  On  the  2d,  3d,  and  6th  of 
December  the  pulsation  is  described  as  still  continuing. 
On  the  latter  day  pressure  was  applied  by  means  of  a 
roller  from  below  the  knee  to  the  groin,  and  w^as  con- 
tinued for  a  month,  during  which  time  the  pulsation 
in  the  sac  evidently  became  more  feeble.  On  the  lOth 
of  January  the  tumour  became  tense  and  severely  pain- 
All,  and  no  pulsation  in  it  could  be  distinguished.  The 
next  day  the  swelling  was  more  diffused  and  less  pro- 
minent ;  and  on  the  12th,  as  the  disease  underwent 
no  amendment,  Mr.  Travers  tied  the  artery  again  about 
two  inches  above  the  place  where  the  former  ligature 
had  been  applied.  The  next  day  the  pain  had  dimi- 
nished. The  ligature  was  afterward  allowed  to  sepa- 
rate of  itself;  and  the  case  went  on  favourably  to  the 
cure.  According  to  Mr.  Travers,  the  first  of  these  cases 
tends  to  prove  that  the  continuance  of  the  ligature  upon 
the  artery  for  a  period  of  fifty  hours,  as  certainlyand 
completely  answers  the  purpose  of  its  application,  as 
if  allowed  to  remain  until  thrown  off  by  the  natural 
process. 

In  the  second  case,  Mr.  Travers  infers  from  the  sus- 
pension of  pain,  and  the  diminished  strength  of  the  pul- 
sation, for  a  month  after  the  application  of  the  tempo- 
rary ligature,  that  a  degree  of  impediment  to  the  current 
of  blood  in  the  artery  had  been  produced ;  circumstances 
■which  once  led  him  to  entertain  hojxis  that  the  cure 
of  the  aneurism  was  gradually  accomplishing.  At 
length,  however,  the  increase  of  the  tumour,  and  the 
aggravation  of  pain  and  inflammatory  symptoms,  dis- 
pelled such  expectation,  and  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  tie  the  femoral  artery  a  second  time,  and  adopt  the 
common  mode. 

There  arc  one  or  two  points  about  this  case  on  which 
the  author  does  not  particularly  dwell,  though  they 
reqtiire  consideration,  ere  one  can  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment of  the  accuracy  of  one  of  his  positions, "  thalnon- 
yalsation  of  the  sac  is  a  sign  auspicious  or  otherwise, 
Himply  as  it  stands  connected  with  increase  or  diminu- 
tion of  bulk  and  pain."— (Med.  Chir  Trans,  vol.  9,  p. 
415.)  The  first  question  is,  how  are  we  to  account  for 
the  sudden  accession  of  pain,  the  absence  of  pulsation, 
the  increase  of  the  swelling,  and  the  other  changes 
which  h.ii<pcncd  on  the  lOih  of  January  ?  Judging 
from  th<!  particulars  gr\'en,  I  should  say  that  at  this 
period  the  aneurisrnal  sac  gave  way,  and  the  disease 
changed  from  the  circumscribed  into  (he  diflUsed  form ; 
an  altoraiion  which  would  account  for  the  pulsation 
being  entirely  \oHt,  the  increaseof  pain,  and  the  extension 
of  the  swelling,  &c.  Now  although  the  circumstance 
of  the  sac  giving  way,  or  the  increase  of  pain,  swell- 
ing, &c.  on  the  10th  of  January,  may  be  tak<!n  a.s  an 
argument,  that  the  aiipHralion  of  the  ligature  for 
twenty-seven  hours  had  failed  in  producing  obstniction 
enough  in  the  vessel  to  retard  the  progreHs  of  the  dis- 
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case,  we  ought  to  remember  that  at  lie  time  when 
these  changes  happened,  a  trial  ef  pressure  was  mak- 
ing to  which  one  might  impute  the  change  of  the  aneu- 
rism from  the  circumscribed  to  the  diffused  form  witU 
quite  as  much  probability,  as  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
sac  by  blood  sent  into  it  through  the  imperfectly  obli- 
terated artery.  However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is,  that 
the  second  operation  was  done  when  no  pulsation  ex- 
isted in  the  swelling ;  and  perhaps,  therefore,  the  case 
would  have  been  doubly  interesting,  had  the  artery  not 
been  tied  a  second  lime  until  circumstances  had  un- 
equivocally proved  that  this  cessation  of  pulsation,  at- 
tended as  it  was  with  an  inflammatorv  state  of  the 
tumour,  would  not  ultimately  have  ended  in  the  cure 
of  the  disease. 

Here,  however,  I  may  be  speaking  rather  in  the 
spirit  of  an  experimenter  whose  curiosity  has  not  been 
fully  satisfied  than  as  a  surgeon,  who  should  always 
be  governed  by  the  paramount  consideration  of  extri- 
cating his  patient  from  danger ;  and  this  will  appear 
the  more  likely  when  I  add  that  my  mind  has  long 
been  made  up  about  the  inexpediency  of  the  temporary 
ligature  as  an  innovation  in  surgc^rj'.  The  last  case 
induced  Mr.  Travers  to  relinquish  the  temporary  liga- 
ture; and  among  other  reflections  which  incline  him 
to  give  up  the  practice,  he  candidly  states,  "  that  the 
adhesive  union  is  prevented  by  the  enclosure  of  a  fo- 
reign body  in  the  wound  long  before  suppuration  has 
connnenc-ed.  Suppuration  is  as  certain  to  lake  place, 
though  the  ligature  be  removed  after  a  few  hours,  as  if 
it  were  left  to  be  cast  off;  and  the  granulating  process 
is  more  languidly  performed  after  an  interruption  in 
its  early  stage,  for  the  puri)ose  of  removing  the  obstacle 
to  union,  than  where  no  such  interruption  has  beea 
given,  and  the  obstacle  has  been  removed  by  nature's 
own  means.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  theory  which^ 
in  removing  the  ligature  within  a  given  time,  proposed 
the  double  advantage  of  a  quicker  as  well  as  a  surer 
process,  fails  in  both  points  when  brought  to  the  test 
of  practice  upon  the  human  subject."— (See  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  9,  p.  416,  417.) 

Wc  have  seen  that  when  a  temporary'  ligature  which 
had  been  applied  to  the  brachial  artery  fifty  hours,  was 
withdrawn  by  Mr.  Travers,  pulsation  in  the  aneuris- 
mal  tumour  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  did  not  return, 
and  the  disease  was  cured ;  but  that  in  another  instance 
where  the  ligature  had  been  allowed  to  remain  oa 
the  femoral  artery  only  twenty-seven  hours,  a  feeble 
pulsation  was  renewed  a  few  hours  afterward  in  a 
popliteal  aneurism,  and  as  the  swelling  became  painfVil 
and  more  diffused  some  weeks  after  this  experiment, 
though  no  pulsation  could  then  be  perceived,  the  femoral 
artery  was  tied  a  second  time,  and  the  ligature  left  to 
separate  in  the  usual  manner. 

But  from  a  case  more  recently  published  it  would 
seem  that  the  employment  of  a  temporary  ligature  for 
only  twenty-four  hours  on  the  femoral  artery,  may 
obliterate  the  vessel,  and  accomplish  the  cure  of  a  pop- 
liteal aneurism.  The  patient  was  a  seafaring  man, 
aged  .32  ;  and  the  operator,  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Caernarvon ; 
Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Carrey,  other  surgeons  of  that 
town,  being  present  at  the  application,  and  also  at  the 
removal  of  the  ligature.  No  pulsation  recurred  in  tho 
tumour ;  the  edges  of  the  wound  were  brought  toge- 
ther with  adhesive  plaster ;  and  in  eleven  days  the 
part  was  quite  healed.— (Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11,  p. 
100.)  This  is  the  strongest  case,  I  believe,  which  has 
been  adduced  in  support  of  the  use  of  the  temporary 
ligature,  whether  we  consider  the  little  time  which  it 
was  applied,  the  permanent  cessation  of  all  pulsation, 
the  quickness  with  which  the  wound  healed,  or  the 
complete  recovery  of  the  use  of  the  limb;  for  whea 
the  patient  was  met  six  months  after  the  operation, 
"  he  could  go  to  the  mast  head  with  as  grcr.  facility 
as  at  any  period  of  his  life."  This  fact  proves  also 
that  there  is  a  degree  of  irregularity  in  the  period  when 
the  temporary  ligature  may  be  removed  without  the 
jmlsation  in  the  tumour  below  the  constricted  part  ever 
returning.  Whether  the  variety  is  to  be  referred  to 
temperament,  the  kind  of  ligature  used,  its  greater 
tightness  in  one  case  than  another,  or  other  circum- 
stances, is  not  at  present  determined. 

The  greatest  advocate  which  this  practice  has  gained 
is  Scarjm,  whose  sentiments,  however,  about  the  mcmt 
advantageous  form  of  ligatures,  and  mode  of  applying 
them  in  cases  of  aneurism,  are  very  much  at  vurisnc* 
with  what  is  inculcated  by  the  best  and  dm>«i  exp»» 
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rtenced  surgeons  in  this  country  Instead  of  using  a 
fine  ligature,  composed  of  a  sirgle  piece  of  thread, 
twine,  or  silli,  lie  employs  a  cord  consisting  of  from 
four  to  six  threads,  according  to  the  size  of  the  artery 
■which  is  to  be  tied  ;  and  instead  of  aiming  expressly  at 
Uie  division  of  the  internal  coats  of  the  vessel  with  his 
ligature,  as  the  generality  of  English  surgeons  do,  for 
reasons'explained  in  another  part  of  tliis  work  (See 
Hemorrhage),  he  prefers  a  largish  ligature,  and  inter- 
poses between  the  artery  and  the  knot  a  small  cylinder 
of  linen  spread  with  ointment,  with  the  view  of  prevent- 
ing the  inner  coats  of  the  vessel  from  being  divided. 
His  reasons  for  this  practice  may  be  explained  in  a 
few  words  :  he  admits  that  whenever  there  is  a  concur- 
rence of  all  the  circumstances  capable  of  inducing  in 
the  tied  artery  the  proper  degree  of  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion, above  and  below  the  place  where  a  single  circular 
ligature  has  been  applied,  this  method  is  adequate  to 
produce  a  speedy  and  steady  closure  of  the  arterial  tube. 
But,  says  he,  it  sometimes  happens,  at  least  in  man,  that 
the  pressure  made  by  the  circular  ligature  produces  the 
ulcerative  process  more  quickly  in  the  artery  than  the 
adhesive  inflammation.  In  fact,  the  circular  ligature 
ulcerates  the  artery  in  general  about  the  third  day  atler 
the  operation  ;  and  the  adhesive  inflammation  does  not 
always  complete  its  course  in  this  period  of  time. 
During  this  delay  of  the  adhesive  inflammation,  the 
ulcerative  process,  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  the 
ligature,  attacks  more  quickly  even  than  surgeons  ge- 
nerally suppose,  the  external  cellular  sheath  of  the 
artery,  and  penetrates  into  the  cavity  of  the  yet  per- 
Tious  vessel— and  this  of  course  with  increased  quick- 
ness, when  the  inner  coats  of  the  artery  are  already 
divided  by  the  ligature.  The  dangers  of  non-adhesion 
and  too  rapid  ulceration  of  the  artery,  Scarpa  thinks, 
are  placed  at  the  greatest  distance  by  preserving  undi- 
?ided  all  the  three  coats  of  the  vessel  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  ligature  ;  and  hence  his  partiality  to  larger 
ligatures  than  are  now  used  by  the  best  surgeons  in 
England,  and  to  the  interposition  of  a  cylinder  of  linen 
between  the  knot  and  the  vessel,  us  recommended  by 
Pare,  Heister,  and  Plainer.  If,  however,  he  has  had 
reason  to  suspect  that  a  wmple  circular  ligature  has 
frequently  failed  in  England,  because  other  innovations 
have  been  occasionally  substituted  for  it,  and  because 
■we  should  not  have  sought  for  a  better,  if  we  had  al- 
ready had  the  best,  how  much  more  vulnerable  is  his 
own  practice  on  a  similar  principle ;  since,  generally 
speaking,  it  has  not  retained  half  .so  many  aiijjrovers 
as  they  who  still  express  their  preference  to  other 
methods,  and  more  especially  to  the  use  of  a  single 
ligature,  uncomplicated  with  other  extraneous  sub- 
stances !  Is  it  probable,  he  asks,  that  the  single  cir- 
cular ligature,  which  was  formerly  used  with  doubtful 
success  by  the  greatest  surgeons,  should  not  have  be- 
come, as  is  pretended,  the  most  certain  means  of  pre- 
venting secondary  hemorrhage?  "II  is  now  wished 
(says  he)  to  ascribe  the  failures  of  Mr.  Hunter  and  of 
many  other  operators,  not  to  the  circular  ligature,  but  to 
the  improper  treatment  of  the  wound  in  general,  and  in 
particular  to  the  introduction  into  it  of  lint,  and  more 
especially  to  the  irritation  occasioned  by  the  ligature  of 
reserve."  On  the  contrary,  it  is  argued  by  Scarpa, 
that  though  Mr.  Hunter,  after  his  first  trials,  simplified 
the  local  treatment,  though  all  skilful  surgeons  merely 
covered  the  wound  with  a  pledget  of  soft  ointment,  and 
most  of  them  omitted  the  reserve-ligature,  yet,  notwith- 
standing those  reforms,  secondary  hemorrhage  after 
the  use  of  a  simple  circular  ligature  was  not  rendered 
less  frequent.— (On  Aneurism,  p.  23,  cd.  2.)  With 
respect  to  the  latter  general  assertion,  its  incorrectness 
may  be  learned  by  reference  to  the  details  of  Mr.  Hun- 
ter's own  operations,  and  by  going  into  the  principal  hos- 
pitals of  this  metropolis,  where  the  use  of  a  simple  cir- 
cular ligature  for  tne  cure  ol  aneurisms  very  rarely 
feils,  as  far  as  secondary  hemorrhage  is  concerned. 
Why  then  did  the  operation  more  frequently  fail  here 
in  former  times  1  The  answer  is  plain:  the  kind  of 
ligatuie  now  employed  in  England  cannot  be  com- 
pared to  what  vtas  used  in  Mr.  Hunter's  time,  or  even 
to  what  was  here  in  fashion  Gve-and-tvventy  years  ago. 
And  besides  the  universal  rejection  of  ligatures  of 
reserve,  practitioners  now  have  a  more  thorough  com- 
prehension of  w^hat  ought  to  be  avoided  in  the  opera- 
tion, have  a  just  fear  of  separating  and  disturbing  the 
artery  too  much,  know  how  to  appreciate  the  advan- 
tage of  closing  the  wound,  and  attach  due  importance 


to  the  choice  of  smaller  or  more  eligible  ligaturea  - 
(See  Hemorrhage  and  Ligature.)  When,  therefore, 
Scarpa  sui)poses,  that  in  England  the  practice  with  the 
circular  ligature  in  the  treatmeni  of  aneurism  is  ma- 
terially the  same  now  as  heretofore,  and  that  secondary 
hemorrhage  is  as  frequent,  he  has  not  availed  him»eir 
of  all  the  information  on  this  subject,  which  he  might 
have  acquired  from  Mr.  Wishart,  the  able  translator 
of  his  writings  on  aneurism,  or  from  an  attentive  pe- 
rusal of  Mr.  Hodgson's  valuable  treatise. 

In  an  equality  of  circumstances,  conducive  to  the 
success  of  the  Ilunterian  operation,  Scarpa  thinks, 
that  the  fact  is  not  proved,  as  it  is  presumed  to  be,  that 
the  rupture  of  the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  the  ar- 
tery does  excite  the  adhesive  inflammation  and  union 
of  the  artery  more  eflfectually  than  is  done  by  the  sim- 
ple compression  and  close  contact  of  its  two  opposite 
internal  parietes  in  a  sound  and  uninjured  state.  This 
remark  is  partly  true,  and  partly  incorrect,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  involves  a  question  which  must  be  defer- 
red till  we  come  to  the  article  Hemorrhage.  The  truth 
in  the  ob.servation  is,  that  an  artery  may  generally  be 
rendered  impervious  with  tolerable  certainty,  by  com- 
pressing its  opposite  parietes  steadily  and  firmly  to- 
gether for  a  certain  time,  without  dividing  its  inner 
coats :  the  inaccuracy  of  it  depends  upon  the  fact,  that 
surgeons  have  no  instrument  nor  contrivance  not  ex- 
cepting even  the  ligature  of  four  or  six  threads,  with 
the  interposition  of  the  cylinder  of  linen  spread  with 
ointment),  which  can  retain  the  opposed  undivided 
surfaces  of  the  inner  coats  of  the  vessels  closely  to- 
gether in  the  manner  commended  by  Scarpa,  and  for 
the  due  time,  without  the  objection  of  denuding  more 
of  the  artery  than  need  be  done  in  the  application  of 
a  small  ligature ;  or  without  the  serious  inconveni- 
ence and  risk  necessarily  attending  the  introduction 
of  a  larger  quantity  of  extraneous  matter  into  the 
wound  than  is  desirable,  with  the  view  of  averting  all 
chance  of  the  ulceration  of  the  artery  reaching  beyond 
prudent  limits.  And  when  metallic  instruments  are 
used  for  the  same  {lurpose,  objections  not  less  real 
incurred,  as  will  be  hereafter  more  particularly 
plained. 

Scarpa  considers  that  his  mode  of  ligature  ought 
be  preferred,  as  combining  the  triple  advantage  of 
preserving  entire  all  the  three  coats  of  the  artery  ;  of 
exciting  quickly,  and  in  a  proper  degree,  the  adhesive 
inflammation  in  them ;  and  of  retarding,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  ulcerative  process  of  the  arterial  tube. 

Partly  impressed,  however,  with  the  truth  of  the  te- 
nets laid  down  by  Dr.  Jones  (see  Hemorrhage  ,  Scarpa 
enjoins  attention  to  the  following  rules:  1.  Not  to  in- 
sulate and  detach  the  artery  any  farther  than  is  neces- 
sary for  allowing  a  ligature  to  be  passed  around  it 
2.  Not  to  let  the  cylinder  of  linen  exceed  a  line  in  length, 
or  a  little  more,  above  and  below  the  breadth  of  the  tape 
which  is  about  a  line  for  the  large  arteries  of  the 
extremities.  3.  That  the  ligature  be  not  too  tight. 
4.  And  that  it  be  never  applied  immediately  below  the 
origin  of  a  large  lateral  branch. —  .See  Scarpa  on  Am  ~ 
rism,  p.  44,  ed.  2.) 

Some  farther  consideration  of  Scarpa's  mode  of 
plying  the  ligature  will  be  introduced  in  the  article 
Hemorrhage ;  and  I  now  proceed  to  notice  his  senti- 
ments concerning  the  advantage  which  may  be  derived 
from  removing  the  ligature  in  cases  of  aneurism,  as 
soon  as  the  tube  of  the  vessel  has  been  obliterated  by 
the  adhesive  inflammation.  From  the  facts  recorded 
by  Scarpa,  it  is  inferred,  that  with  tte  kind  of  ligature 
and  the  cylinder  of  linen  used  in  his  practice,  the  clo- 
sure of  the  artery  by  the  adhesive  inflammation  and 
the  two  internal  coagula  is  sufficiently  far  advanced 
on  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  the  operation  to  resist 
the  impul.sc  of  the  blood ;  and  hence  says  he)  there  is 
no  rational  motive  for  waiting  beyond  this  time  for  the 
spontaneous  .separation  of  the  ligature,  or  for  allowing 
it,  by  its  farther  presence,  to  ulcerate,  and  even  open 
the  artery  at  the  principal  point  of  adhesion.  He  then 
comments  on  the  advantages  to  the  wound,  derived 
from  the  removal  of  all  extraneous  matter  f-om  it  on 
the  third  or  fourth  day.  With  respect  to  tne  gen»^ral 
period  of  such  removal,  however,  he  makes  one  excep- 
tion, viz.  the  case  of  great  and  evident  debility  from 
sickly  constitution,  or  very  advanced  age,  as  it  is  ol 
served,  that  in  such  patients,  the  reunion  of  a  simf 
wound  is  frequently  protracted  to  the  .sixth  day. 
cases  of  this  descrij)tion,  Scarpa  recommends  dela^il 
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the  removal  of  the  ligature  to  the  completion  of  the 
fifth  or  sixth  day,  hut  under  the  express  condition  that 
the  li'j'ature  has  been  applied  with  the  interposition  of 
a  cylinder  of  linen ;  as  it  is  proved,  that  a  common 
circular  ligature  causes  ulceration  of  the  artery  before 
the  third  day,  and  it  is  not  till  the  sixth  day,  that  the 
external  coat  of  the  vessel  begins  to  ulcerate,  when 
the  other  modification  of  the  ligature  is  adopted.— 
(P.  50.) 

Scarpa  supports  the  preceding  advice  by  four  cases, 
in  which  his  kind  of  ligature  was  applied,  and  with- 
drawn at  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  the  ar- 
terial tube  obliterated.  However,  I  do  not  think,  that 
in  England,  these  cases,  when  minutely  and  attentively 
considered,  will  be  regarded  as  inducements  to  per- 
severe in  the  use  of  temporary  ligatures.  In  every  in- 
stance the  wound  is  described  as  suppurating,  and 
sometimes  plentifully.  In  one,  the  foot  mortified,  and 
amputation  became  necessary.  In  another,  the  very 
day  atler  the  disturbance  of  removing  the  ligature,  the 
thigh  was  attacked  with  erysipelas,  and  on  the  eighth 
day  the  wound  is  represented  as  being  foul,  and  the  ery- 
sipelas not  yet  cured. 

Independentlyof  the  uncertainty  of  the  period  when 
the  arterial  tube  is  closed  by  the  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion in  various  patients,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  vessel  and  wound,  by  the  steps  neces- 
sary for  the  loosening  and  removal  of  the  ligature,  will 
ever  form  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  practice. 
Scarpa  appears  to  have  some  apprehension  of  this  kind 
himself;  for  he  remarks,  "  In  the  act  of  removing  the 
ligature,  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  of  great  conse- 
quence, that  the  artery  be  not  rudely  handled  or 
stretched.  And,  indeed,  if,  on  untying  the  running 
knot,  the  subjacent  knot  could  be  with  the  same  fa- 
cility untied,  we  could  not  wish  for  a  better  mode  of 
performing  this  part  of  the  operation.  But  the  knot, 
although  a  simple  one,  is  not  so  readily  untied  as  the 
running  knot,  on  account  of  the  moisture  with  which 
the  threads  forming  the  ligature  are  soaked,  or  because 
the  ligature  has  been  previously  waxed." — (P.  64,  ed. 
2.)  In  fact,  his  apprehensions  then  lead  him  to  sug- 
gest the  scheme  of  placing,  previously  to  making  the 
knot,  a  thread  longitudinally  on  each  side  of  the  cylin- 
der, and  at  the  time  of  removing  the  ligature,  the 
threads  are  to  be  drawn  in  opposite  directions,  in  order 
to  undo  the  knot,  without  displacing  or  stretching  the 
artery.  Thus,  instead  of  one  small  ligature,  which  is 
all  that  an  English  surgeon  leaves  in  the  wound, 
Scarpa  recommends  his  ligature  of  four  or  six  threads, 
a  roll  of  linen,  and  two  other  threads ;  a  quantity  of 
extraneous  substances,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  a  source 
of  serious  irritatioa  and  mischief.  I  shall  therefore 
take  leave  of  the  proposal  of  removing  the  ligature  on 
the  third  or  fourth  day,  or  any  other  particular  day, 
with  expressing  my  belief,  that  if  there  were  only  the 
following  objection  to  the  plan,  it  would  never  be 
adopted  in  this  country ;  namely,  the  advocates  for 
this  practice  are  necessarily  obliged  to  renounce  the 
infinite  advantage  of  bringing  the  edges  of  the  wound 
together  directly  after  the  operation.  Had  the  sug- 
gestion of  Dr.  Jones  i)roved  invariably  correct,  and  the 
ligature  admitted  of  being  withdrawn  immediately 
after  the  inner  coats  of  the  vessel  had  been  divided  by 
it,  the  case  would  have  been  very  different,  as  there 
would  then  have  been  no  foreign  body  at  all  left  in  the 
wound  ;  the  parts  might  have  been  immediately  brought 
together  with  the  greatest  chance  of  union  by  the  first 
intention,  and  no  subsequent  disturbance,  either  of  the 
artery  or  of  the  wound,  would  have  been  incurred. 

The  next  practice  which  I  shall  notice,  is  that  of  ap- 
plying two  ligatures  to  the  artery,  and  cutting  it 
through  in  the  interspace.  This  suggestion  may  be 
said  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Celsus,  who  has 
advised  the  method  to  be  followed  in  the  treatment  of 
a  wounded  artery ;  "  (iuae  (arteriae)  sanguinem  fun- 
dunt  ai)[)rehendendae,  circaijuc  id  quod  ictum  est  duo- 
bus  locis  dellgandjB  intercidcndjcque  sunt,  ut  in  se  ipsJE 
coeaiit,  et  naiilcminus  ora  reclusa  habeant."— (De  Me- 
dicine, lib.  5,  c.  2fi,  '^  21.)  The  fact  is  curious,  though  I 
I  mention  it  without  the  least  intention  of  detracting 
from  the  great  merits  of  several  modern  surgeons, 
hat  the  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  the  practice, 
lately  recommended,  of  tying  nnd  dividing  the  trunk 
of  the  artery  high  above  the  tumour,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  extract  :--(iT:tiu8,4,  Scrm.  Tetr.  4, 
cap.  10.)     At  vero  quod  in  cubiti  cavilate  fit  aneurisma, 


hoc  modo  per  chirurgiam  aggredimur :  primum  artena 
supcrn^  ab  ala  ad  cubitum  per  internain  brachii  parte 
simplicem  sectionem,  tribus,  aut  quatuor  digitis  infra 
alam,  per  longitudinem  facinius,  ubi  maxime  adtactutn 
arteria  occurrit:  atque  ea  paulatim  denudata,  dein 
ceps  incumbentia  corpuscula  sensim  excoriamus  ac 
separamus,  et  ipsam  arteriam  cjeco  uncino  attractam 
duobus  fill  vinculis  probe  adstringimus,  mediamque 
inter  duo  vincula  dissecamus;  et  sectionem  poliine 
thuris  explemus,  ac  linamentis  inditis  congruas  deliga- 
tiones  adhibemus.  Afterward  we  are  directed  to  open 
the  aneurismal  tumour  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and 
when  the  blood  has  been  evacuated,  to  tie  the  artery 
twice  and  divide  it  again.  If  the  ancients  had  only 
omitted  the  latter  part  of  their  operation,  they  would 
absolutely  have  left  nothing  to  be  discovered  by  the 
moderns. 

This  method  of  applying  two  ligatures  to  the  artery, 
and  dividing  the  vessel  between  them,  was  revived  In 
France  about  sixty  years  ago  by  Tenon,  who,  as  well 
as  some  later  surgeons,  was  totally  unacquainted  with 
its  antiquity.— (See  Pelletan,  Clinique  Chir.  t.  1,  p 
192.)  At  one  time  it  had  also  modem  advocates  in 
Mr.  Abernethy  and  Professor  Maunoir  of  Geneva, 
each  of  whom  supposed  the  plan  an  invention  of  his 
own. — (See  Surgical  and  Physiol.  Essays,  part  3,  8va 
Lond.  1797  ;  and  M^moires  Phisiologiques  et  Pratiques 
sur  I'Aneurisme,  «fcc.  8vo.  Geneve,  1802.) 

When  an  artery  is  laid  bare  and  detached  from  its 
natural  connexions,  and  the  middle  of  such  detached 
portion  tied  with  a  single  ligature,  as  was  Mr.  Hun 
ter's  practice,  Mr.  Abernethy  conceived  that  the  vessel 
so  circumstanced  would  necessarily  inflame  and  be 
very  likely  to  ulcerate.  The  occurrence  of  bleeding 
from  this  cause  at  first  led  to  a  practice,  which  this 
gentleman  justly  censures,  viz.  applying  a  second  liga- 
ture above  the  first,  and  leaving  it  loose,  but  ready  to 
be  tightened  in  case  of  hemorrhage.  As  the  second 
ligature,  however,  must  keep  a  certain  portion  of  the 
artery  separated  from  the  surrounding  parts,  and  must, 
as  an  extraneous  substance,  irritate  the  inflamed  ves 
sel,  it  must  make  its  ulceration  still  more  apt  to  follow. 
The  great  object,  therefore,  which  Mr.  Abernethy  in- 
sisted upon,  was  that  of  applying  the  ligature  close  to 
that  part  of  the  artery  which  lies  among  its  natural 
connexions ;  a  just  principle,  the  truth  and  utility  of 
which  still  remain  incontrovertible,  though  there  may 
be  a  better  way  of  accomplislung  what  Mr.  Abernethy 
intended  than  the  measures  which  this  gentleman  was 
led  to  recommend. 

The  peculiarity  in  Mr.  Abernethy's  first  operation, 
consisted  in  applying  two  ligatures  round  the  artery, 
close  to  where  it  was  surrounded  with  its  natural  con- 
n."xions.  For  this  purpose,  he  passed  two  common- 
sized  ligatures  beneath  the  femoral  artery,  and  having 
shifted  one  upwards,  the  other  downwards,  as  far  as 
the  vessel  was  detached,  he  tied  both  the  ligatures 
firmly. 

The  event  of  this  case  was  successful.  An  uneasy 
sensation  of  tightness,  however,  extending  from  the 
wound  down  to  the  knee,  and  continuing  for  many 
days  after  the  operation,  made  Mr.  Abernethy  deter 
mine,  in  any  future  case,  to  divide  the  artery  between 
the  two  ligatures,  so  as  to  leave  it  quite  lax. 

Mr,  Abernethy  next  relates  a  case  of  popliteal  aneu 
rism,  for  which  Sir  Charles  Blicke  operated",  and  divided 
the  artery  between  the  ligatures.  The  man  did  not 
experience  the  above  kind  of  uneasiness ;  and  no  he- 
morrhage ensued  when  the  ligatures  came  away,  al- 
though there  was  reason  to  think,  that  the  whole  arte- 
rial system  had  a  tendency  to  aneurism,  as  there  was 
also  .another  tumour  of  this  kind  in  the  opposite  thigh. 

The  reasoning  which  induced  this  gentleman  to  re- 
vive this  ancient  practice  was  ingenious;  for  when 
the  artery  was  tied  with  two  ligatures,  and  divided  in 
the  foregoing  manner,  it  was  argued  that  it  would  bo 
quite  lax,  possess  its  natural  attachments,  and  be  as 
nearly  as  jwssiblc  in  the  same  circumstances  as  a  tied 
artery  upon  the  face  of  a  stump.  Strictly  ^:I)eaking, 
however,  as  Mr.  Hodgson  first  pf)intcd  out,  an  artery 
tied  in  two  places,  and  divided  in  the  interspace,  cati- 
not  be  regarded  as  placed  exactly  in  the  same  condi- 
tion, as  an  artery  tied  in  amputation.  In  the  latter 
ra.se,  the  retraction  of  the  vessel  corresiwnd.s  with 
that  of  the  surrounding  parts,  which  arc  divided  at  the 
same  instant,  and  therefore  its  relative  connexions 
stand  as  before  the  operation.    But  in  the  ojwration  Ott 
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aneunsm,  t!ie  retraction  of  tho  artery  takes  place, 
li?itbout  being  attended  with  a  corresponding  retrac- 
tion of  its  connexions  How  far  the  retraction  of  tiie 
•rtery  -s  beneficial  oi  injurious  is  by  no  means  evi- 
dent ;  and  the  advantages  arising  from  it  may  in  most 
situations  be  obtained  without  dividing  the  vessel,  by 
placing  the  limb  in  a  bent  position.  One  important 
object,  however,  is  gained  by  the  division  of  the  artery  ; 
namely,  that  it  is  generally  in  that  i  ise  tied  close  to  its 
connexions,  and  it  is  very  evident  now  liable  tho  ap- 
plication of  the  ligature  in  the  middle  of  a  denuded  ex- 
tent of  the  vessel  must  be  to  produce  ulceration  or 
sloughing  of  its  coats.  The  same  object,  however, 
will  be  gained  by  tying  the  undivided  artery  close  to 
its  connexions  at  the  end  nearest  to  the  heart ;  and  the 
existence  of  a  single  ligature  at  tlie  bottom  of  the 
wounJ  will  be  less  liable  to  give  rise  to  suppuration 
and  the  formation  of  sinuses  than  the  employment  of 
two.  When  an  arterj'  is  divided,  the  portions  situated 
beyond  the  ligatures  nmst  slough,  and  prove  an  addi- 
tional cause  of  suppuration  in  tlic  wound.  Experi- 
ence has  amply  proved  the  safety  of  employing  a  sin- 
gle ligature,  and  it  is  at  present  used  by  many  of  the 
most  experienced  operators  in  this  country. — {See 
Hodgson  on  the  Diseases  of  Arteries,  «fec.  p.  221,  «fcc.) 
According  to  Scarpa,  nnmerous  examples  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  plan  of  applying  two  ligatures,  and  cutting 
through  the  artery  in  the  interspace,  are  already  gene- 
rally known  to  the  profession,  and  there  are  many 
expert  and  ingenious  surgeons,  who  do  not  dissemble 
the  disadvantage  and  uncertainty  of  this  practice.  He 
speaks  of  one  failure  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Abernethy 
Minself.  But  I  entertain  doubts  how  far  any  inference 
against  the  method  can  be  drawn  from  Monteggia's  in- 
stance, in  which  a  ligature  of  reserve  had  been  used. 
Nor  can  I  understand  how  a  circumstance  which 
Scarpa  strongly  insists  upon,  can  be  well  founded ;  I 
mean  the  danger  of  the  ligature  being  forced  off  the 
mouth  of  the  artery  by  the  impulse  of  the  blood.  Any 
risk  of  this  kind  cannot  exist  if  the  ligature  be  duly 
applied,  as  Dr.  Jones  has  particularly  explained ;  and 
at  all  events,  how  can  it  be  greater  here  than  after 
amputation,  where  it  is  not  usually  made  a  subject  of 
eomplaint  ?  Indeed  the  several  examples  of  secondary 
hemorrhage  after  this  method,  quoted  by  Scarpa  from 
the  practice  of  Monteggia,  Morigi,  and  Assalini,  may 
be  more  rationally  imputed  either  to  reserve-ligatures 
having  been  also  used,  or  the  common  fear  in  Italy  of 
applying  the  ligatures  tightly  ;  in  which  event  one  can 
readily  suppose  that  the  ligature  might  really  slip,  or 
by  remaining  a  long  time  on  the  vessel  might  give  rise 
to  dangerous  ulceration.  Thus  Morigi  speaks  of  one 
case  in  which  the  bleeding  occurred  on  the  nineteenth 
day. — (Scarpa  on  Aneurism,  p.  14,  ed.  2.)  On  the 
whole,  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  that  when  this  method 
has  been  executed  precisely  according  to  Mr.  Aberne- 
Ihy's  directions,  it  has  not  often  failed  ;  and  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  only  one  case  in  London  in  which  it 
was  followed  by  secondary  hemorrhage.  However,  in 
the  year  1807,  Mr.  Norman  of  Bath  tied  the  femoral 
artery  with  two  ligatures,  and  divided  the  vessel 
between  them ;  the  upper  ligature  came  away  on 
the  sixteenth  day  after  the  operation ;  the  lower 
one  on  the  fifteenth;  and  the  following  day  a  pro- 
Aise  hemorrhage  came  on,  the  patient  losing  a  pound 
of  Uood.  Pressure  with  a  compress  and  wet  bandage 
was  continued  for  some  time,  and  the  wound  healed. — 
(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  10,  p.  123.)  This  is  the 
only  case  of  secondary  hemorrhage,  which  he  has  met 
with  after  operating  for  aneurisms. 

Scarpa  very  properly  urges,  that  the  application  of 
tAvo  ligatures  and  dividing  the  artery  in  the  interspace 
can  never  be  an  eligible  mode,  where  the  smallness  of 
the  space,  the  depth  of  tho  artery,  and  the  importance 
6f  the  surrounding  parts,  do  not  permit  the  vessel  to  be 
separated  and  insulated  to  such  an  extent  as  is  re 
quired  for  dividing  it,  with  a  probability  of  the  division 
of  it  being  sufficiently  distant  from  the  two  ligatures. 
Such,  for  example,  are  the  cases  of  ligature  of  the  caro- 
tid in  the  vicinity  of  the  sternum  ;  of  the  iliac  above 
Poupan's  ligament ;  of  the  intern<il  iliac,  a  little  below 
its  origin  from  the  common  iliac  ;  of  the  axillary  artery 
between  the  point  of  the  coracoid  process  and  the 
acromial  portion  of  the  clavicle ;  or  of  the  subclavian 
In  its  passajfe  between  the  scaleni  muscles.  Scarpa 
then  conxmcutg  on  the  difficulty  and  even  impossibility 
of  taking  up  the  end  of  the  truncated  artery  again  in 


many  situations  were  hemorrhage  to  ensue ;  and 
joins  Mr.  Hodgson  in  thinking  the  advantages  of  ti 
method,  even  where  it  is  practicable,  by  no  means  < 
monstrated.    Nay,  he  goes  farther ;  lor  ne  agrees  wiij 
Heister,  Callisen,  and  Richter,  in  setting  it  down 
worse  than  useless,  on  account  of  the  portion  of  tl 
artery  between  the  ligatures  being  converted  into 
dead  and  putrid  substance,  which  rests  upon  the  I 
tom  of  the  wound,  from  which  it  cannot  be  remove 
until  the  two  ligatures  are  separated.     Here,  deepl| 
impressed  with  the  truth  of  principles  which  pert 
he  has  rather  lost  sight  of  in  speaking  of  his  own 
ticular  method,  he  comments  on  the  little  probabilit 
of  the  wound  uniting,  under  the  disadvantage  of  twj 
ligatures  hanging  out  of  it,  and  of  sloughs  at  its  bo' 
tom.    He  argues  correctly,  that  the  laying  bare  an 
insulating  a  large  portion  of  artery  would  often  be  ob 
jectionable  on   the  ground  that  It  could  not  be  dor 
without  the  surgeon  being  obliged  to  apply  the  pril 
cipal  ligature  too  near  the  origin  of  a  large  later 
branch  ;  as,  for  example,  would  happen  in  a  case 
inguinal  aneurism,  .situated  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
low  the  origin  of  Ihe  profunda.    Thus  a  coaguli 
could  not  be  formed,  and  the  artery  would  be  in  dan 
ger  of  not  being  closed.    On  the  contrary,  by  employ 
ing  only  a  single  hgature  at  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
low  the  origin  of  the  profunda,  the  operation  would 
equally  simple  and  successful. — ^Scarpa  on  Aneurisi 
p.  19—21,  ed.  2.) 

The  above  considerations  would  certainly  lead 
to  avoid  the  practice  of  detaching  an  artery  from 
surrounding  connexions  any  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  conveyance  of  a  single  ligature  unde 
it ;  but  I  fully  concur  with  Sir  Astley  Cooper  in 
prudence  of  using  two  ligatures,  and  applying  them  d 
the  way  recommended   by  Mr.  Abernethy,  whcneve 
the  artery  has  been  extensively  separated  from 
sheath  in  the  operation.  —  See  Lancet,  vol.  1,  p.  433.) 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  accidents  after  the  intr 
duction  of  Mr.  Hunter's  operation  might  have  bee 
ascribed  to  more  probable  causes  than  the  condition 
an  undivided  artery,  upon  which  the  ligature  was  ap 
plied.  The  employment  of  numerous  ligatures  grade 
ally  tightened,  or  the  introduction  of  extraneous  bodie 
into  the  wound,  were  alone  sufficient  to  produce  ulcei] 
ation  of  the  arter>' :  and  such  practices  were  adopte 
in  most  of  the  ca-ses  in  which  secondary  hemorrhag 
took  place. 

After  the  reasons  which  have  been  urged  again 
the  plan  of  tying  the  artery  with  two  ligatures,  ai 
dividing  it  in  the  interspace,  it  may  appear  sujierfluoti 
to  notice  a  modification  of  this  practice,  intended  as 
security  against  the  slipping  of  the  Ugature.  But 
the  projM)sal  has  had  the  approbation  of  some  men 
eminence,  and  I  heard  of  an  instance  in  which  it  wa 
practised  not  long  ago,  the  subject  may  still  be  worthj 
of  notice. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  published  a  case  of  poplit 
aneurism,  in  which  the  femoral  artery  had  been  tie 
with  two  ligatures,  as  firmly  as  could  be  done  withou 
risk  of  cutting  it  through.  "Hut  says  he,  as  I  wa 
proceeding  to  dress  the  wound,  I  saw  a  stream 
blood  issuing  from  the  artery,  and  when  the  blood  wa 
sponged  away  one  of  the  ligatures  was  Ibund  detache 
from  the  vessel.  Soon  after,  the  other  was  also  force 
off,  and  thus  the  divided  femoral  artery  was  left  wttli 
out  a  ligature,  and  unless  immediate  assistance  ha 
been  afforded  him,  the  patient  must  have  perished  froi 
hemorrhage."  The  same  kind  of  accident  has  occur 
in  Mr.  Cline's  practice.  For  the  prevention  of  it 
Astley  at  first  tried  the  method  of  conveymg  the  liga 
tures  by  means  of  two  blunt  needles  under  the  arter 
an  inch  asunder  and  close  to  the  coats  of  the 
excluding  the  vein  and  nerve,  but  passing  the  thread 
through  the  cellular  membrane  surroumUng  the  artery 
When  those  w  ere  tied,  and  the  artery  had  been  divide 
between  them,  the  ligatures  were  prevented  fVom  slip 
ping  by  the  cellular  membrane  through  which  they 


Afterward,  however,  he  preferred  a  different  mods 
of  securing  the  ligature  suggested  to  him  by  Mr.  IL 
Cline,  and  it  was  put  to  the  test  of  experiment  in  ope- 
rating for  a  popliteal  aneurism  on  Henry  Figg,  aged  29 
"An  inci.sion  being  made  on  the  middle  of  the  inner 
part  of  the  thigh,  and  the  femoral  artery  exposed,  the 
artery  was  separated  from  the  vein  and  nerve  and  all 
the  surrounding  parts,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch ; 
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eye-prooc,  armed  with  a  double  ligature,  having 
a  curved  needle  at  each  end,  was  conveyed  under 
t^e  artery,  and  the  probe  cut  away.  The  l.gature 
nearest  the  groin  was  first  tied  ;  the  other  was  sepa- 
rated an  inch  from  the  first  and  also  tied.  Then  the 
needles  were  passed  through  the  coats  of  the  artery, 
close  to  the  ligatures  between  them,  and  the  ends  of 
each  thread  were  again  tied  over  the  knots  made  in 
fastening  the  first  circular  application  of  the  ligatures. 
Thus  a  barrier  was  formed  beyond  which  the  ligature 
could  not  pass."  The  event  of  this  operation  was  suc- 
cessftil.— (Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.  vol.  8.) 

A  similar  proposal  appears  to  have  been  mentioned 
ty  Dionis,  and  to  have  been  noticed  by  some  subse- 
quent writers.  In  the  13th  chapter,  in  Richtcr's  An- 
fangsgriinde  der  Wundarzneykunst,  wc  read  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

"  The  artery  when  drawn  out,  is  to  be  twice  sur- 
rounded with  the  common  ligature.  This  is  to  be  tied 
in  a  knot,  and,  when  the  artery  is  large,  one  end  of  the 
ligature  is  to  be  passed  by  means  of  a  needle  through 
the  vessel  before  the  knot,  then  both  ends  are  to  be 
tied  together  and  left  hanging  out  of  the  wound  as  in 
the  ordinary  way."— (Ed.  3,  1799.) 

What  power  can  possibly  force  the  ligature,  when 
tied  with  due  tightness,  olTthe  extremity  of  the  vessel] 
No  action  of  the  heart  or  artery  itself,  no  turgid  state 
of  this  vessel,  could  do  so.  If  a  piece  of  string  were 
tied  round  any  tube  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a 
fluid  from  escaping  from  its  mouth,  provided  the  string 
were  applied  with  due  tightness,  and  the  knot  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  yield,  no  fluid  could  possibly  escape, 
however  great  the  propelling  power  might  be,  as  long 
as  the  string  and  structure  of  the  tube  did  not  break. 
And  if  a  ligature  were  applied  so  slackly  as  to  slip, 
who  can  doubt  that  hemorrhage  would  still  follow, 
even  though  the  ligature  were  carried  through  the  end 
of  the  vessel  and  tied  in  the  foregoing  way  ? 

Where  ligatures  have  slipped  off'  very  soon  after 
Ueing  applied,  I  conclude  that  the  arteries  either  could 
not  have  been  tied  with  sufficient  tightness,  perhaps 
through  an  unfounded  fear  of  the  ligature  cutting  its 
way  completely  through  all  the  coats  of  an  artery,  or 
else  that  the  knot  or  noose  became  slack  from  causes 
which  will  be  understood  by  considering  what  is  said 
on  this  matter  in  the  article  Hemorrhage.  The  inner 
coats  of  the  artery,  we  know  from  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  Jones,  ought  to  be  cut  through  when  the  artery  is 
properly  tied,  because  the  circumstance  is  always  use- 
ftil  in  promoting  the  effusion  of  \ymph  within  the  ves- 
sel, and  the  process  of  obliteration  by  the  adhesive 
inflammation. 

The  preceding  method  is  so  contrary  to  the  grand 
principle  of  always  avoiding  the  detachment  of  the 
artery  from  its  surrounding  connexions,  and  is  so  in- 
consistent with  the  wise  maxim  of  doing  the  operation 
•with  as  little  disturbance  of  the  vessel  as  pos.sible,  that 
it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  have  met  with  only  a 
small  number  of  followers.  In  fact,  it  is  not  only  liable 
to  every  objection  which  can  he  urged  against  the 
double  Jigature  and  division  of  the  artery,  as  formerly 
proposed  b)  Cclsus  and  a  few  of  the  modems,  but  on 
account  of  it.s  greater  tediousness,  more  extensive  sepa- 
ration and  destruction  of  the  vessel,  and  other  reasons, 
IB  still  less  worthy  of  imitation. 

With  respect  to  ligatures  of  reserve,  the  interposition 
of  agaric,  cork,  and  other  hard  substances  between 
the  knot  and  the  artery,  these  contrivances  are  now 
BO  Ailly  rejected  by  al'  good  surgeons,  for  reasons 
which  will  he  quite  intelligible  after  the  perusal  of  an- 
other part  of  this  work  (see  Hemorrhage),  that  I  shall 
not  at  present  detain  the  reader  with  animadversions 
on  their  danger.  As  for  several  kinds  of  metallic  com- 
pressors intended  to  be  applied  to  the  exposed  artery 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  impervious,  they  are 
inventions  which  have  been  made  and  extolled  by  some 
surgetjns  of  high  repute,  whose  names  would  give  im- 
portance even  to  a  less  meritorious  projwsition. 

Dubois  conceived  that  hemorrhage  might  sometimes 
proceed  from  the  circumstance  of  a  ligature  making  its 
way  too  fast  through  the  artery.  He  thought,  also, 
that  the  sudden  stojjpage  of  the  current  of  blood  by  a 
tight  ligature  might  bring  on  gangrene  of  the  limb, 
particulariy  when  the  aneurism  was  not  of  long  stand- 
injr,  so  that  the  collateral  branches  had  not  had  time  to 
enlarge.  Dubois,  thcrfforc,  proposed  a  method  of 
gradually  stopping  the  flow  fif  Mood  through  the  artery ; 


and  by  this  ingenious  imitation  of  the  process  of  na- 
ture, to  promote  the  gradual  dilatation  of  the  collateral 
arteries,  and  obviate  all  risk  of  gangrene  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  limb.  This  gentleman  put  his  plan  in  exe- 
cution, and  two  instances  of  success  are  recorded. 
The  cases  were  popliteal  aneurisms.  A  ligature  was. 
passed  under  the  artery  in  the  manner  of  Hunter ;  its 
two  ends  were  then  put  through  an  instrument  called 
a  sorre-ncEud,  with  which  the  compression  was  gra- 
dually increased.  It  is  stated,  that  in  one  of  these 
cases  the  plan  made  the  artery  inflame  and  become  im- 
pervious in  the  course  of  the  first  night,  so  that  on  the 
following  day  the  throbbing  of  the  tumour  had  cea.sed. 
— (Richerand,  Nosogr.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  109,  edit.  4.)  Here 
however,  it  is  to  be  suspected  that  the  pressure  of  the 
apparatus  was  greater  than  was  calculated ;  and  thai 
the  stoppage  of  the  pulsation  was  more  owing  eithei 
to  this  cause,  or  to  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
sac  and  adjoining  portion  of  the  artery,  than  to  the 
process  of  obliteration,  which  could  hardly  have  been 
so  rapidly  accomplished. 

Assalini's  compressor  is  an  instrument  calculated, 
as  its  inventor  states,  to  produce  an  obliteration  of  the 
trunks  of  arteries,  without  dividing  or  injuring  their 
coats.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  small  pair  of  silver 
forceps,  the  blades  of  which  are  broad  and  flat  at  their 
extremities,  between  which  the  artery  is  compressed. 
A  spring,  composed  of  a  piece  of  elastic  steel,  is  at- 
tached to  the  inside  of  one  of  the  handles,  and  by 
pressing  against  the  opposite  handle  retains  the  flat 
ends  of  the  blades  in  contact.  This  spring  is  intended 
to  be  very  weak  in  its  operation ;  but  by  means  of  a 
screw,  which  passes  through  the  handles,  the  pressure 
admits  of  being  regulated  and  increased  at  the  option 
of  the  surgeon. 

A  representation  of  Assalini's  compressor  may  be 
seen  m  his  Manuale  di  C'hirurgia,  parte  prima,  p.  113. 
In  the  same  hook,  or  in  my  friend  Mr.  Hodgson's  valu- 
able Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins, 
which  every  practical  surgeon  ought  to  possess,  a  case 
may  be  perused  in  which  this  instrument  was  success- 
fully employed  by  Professor  Monteggia,  and  withdrawn 
entirely  as  early  as  sixty  hours  after  its  application. 
This  last  distinguished  surgeon  also  used  the  compres- 
sor in  an  example  in  which  the  femoral  artery  was 
wounded  ami  bled  in  an  alarming  degree.  After  forty 
hours  the  pressure  was  lessened,  and  in  four  hours 
more,  as  not  a  drop  of  blood  issued  from  the  vessel, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  good  in  leaving  an  extra- 
neous body  in  the  wound  any  longer,  the  instrument 
was  taken  out  altogether.— (See  Assalini's  Manuale  di 
Chirurgia,  p.  1 10.) 

When  Assalini  was  in  England,  he  acquainted  Mr. 
Hodgson  that  in  two  cases  of  popliteal  aneurism,  in 
which  he  had  himself  employed  this  means  of  oblite- 
rating the  femoral  artery,  the  instrument  was  removed 
at  (he  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours ;  no  pulsatioa 
returned  in  the  tumours ;  and  the  patients  were  speec' 
ily  cured. 

With  res])cct  to  the  particular  merit  of  this  inven 
tion,  it  certainly  possesses  the  recommendati'>n  «'"  'n 
genuity ;  but  it  operates  much  in  the  same  nvmner  as 
several  other  mechanical  contrivances,  the  serre-nceuif 
of  Desault,  the  presse-art<*re  of  Deschamps,  that  of  Mr 
Crampton  (see  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  7),  the  pincen* 
of  Baron  Percy,  «fec.  If  there  be  a  real  advantage  in 
the  division  of  the  internal  coats  of  an  artery  by  the 
ligature,  as  the  experiments  of  Jones  seem  to  prove, 
and  as  many  of  the  best  surgeons  in  this  countr>'  in- 
culcate (see  Hemorrhage  and  Ligature),  then  the  com- 
pressor cannot  be  an  eligible  means  of  obliterating  an 
artery.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  experience  has 
proved  its  efficacy  ;  but  let  it  be  recollecteo,  that  nl 
most  every  method  of  operating  for  aneurisms  baj 
sometimes  answered.  Farther  experience  is  requisite 
to  determine  whether  Assalini's  compressor  would 
succeed  as  often  as,  or  more  frequently  than,  the  scien- 
tific application  of  the  right  kind  of  ligatures  (see  Liga- 
ture), which  may  perhaps  seem  slower  in  their  elfcct, 
only  because  they  arc  not  in  general  removed  as  cariy 
as  Assalini's  instrument.  In  fact,  the  expcrimcnu  of 
Mr.  Travers  have  now  proved  that  the  ligature  is  the 
quickest  in  its  operation.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol,  6, 
p  64.3,  &.C.)  ,,.  ,  j» 

In  1810,  some  ingenious  observations  were  publi.snoa 
by  Mr.  Crampton,  on  the  eflTccts  of  the  ligniiire  and  of 
compression  in  obliterating  arterie*     The  purport  of 
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his  remarlcs  is  to  prove,  like  the  later  observations  of 
Scarpa.  1st,  That  the  obliteration  of  an  artery  can 
very  certainly  be  effected,  independently  of  the  rupture 
or  division  of  any  of  its  coats ;  2diy,  Thai  this  operation 
the  ligature,  so  far  from  being  essential  to  the  process 
not  unfrequently  defeats  it.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  7,  p.  344,  345.) 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  assertions,  I  pre- 
sume that  all  practical  surgeons  have  known  and  ad- 
mitted it,  especially  if  the  words  very  certainly  be  left 
out.  Every  system  of  surgery  for  half  a  century  past, 
has  recorded  the  occasional  cure  of  aneurism  by  diller- 
ent  modes  of  compression,  by  which  the  adhesive  in- 
flammation is  excited  in  the  artery,  or  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  aneurismal  sac  brought  about.  As, 
however,  the  most  experienced  surgeons  have  found 
the  method  less  certain  than  the  tise  of  the  ligature,  it 
is  not  represented  by  any  modern  writers  as  deserving 
equal  confidence ;  though  there  are  circumstances,  in 
which  simple  pressure  may  be  sometimes  tried  with 
the  hope  of  doing  away  all  occasion  for  an  operation. 
The  cases,  however,  in  which  compression  is  applied 
directly  to  the  artery  itself  by  means  of  ligatures,  with 
the  intervention  of  other  substances  as  advised  by 
Scarpa,  &c.  or  by  various  contrivances,  like  those  of 
the  serrc-ncend.  the  presse-art^re,  and  Assalini's  for- 
ceps, all  require  the  exposure  of  the  artery  ;  and  if 
commendable,  therefore,  cannot  be  so  on  the  principle 
of  saving  the  i)atient  the  pain  of  an  operation,  but  be- 
cause they  are  more  effectual  than  the  employment  of 
the  ligature.  This  last  point  remains  to  be  proved. 
From  the  comparatively  small  number  of  instances 
in  which  the  jH-eceding  modes  of  compression  have 
been  jjractised,  several  examples  of  failure  might  be 
quoted. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Crampton's  second  assertion, 
that  the  division  of  the  inner  coats  of  the  vessel,  so  far 
from  being  essential  to  the  process  of  obliteration  not 
unfrequently  defeats  it,  I  think  the  last  part  of  the  ob- 
servation is  altogether  unproved.  We  must  admit  that 
the  division  of  the  inner  coats  is  not  essential,  because 
arteries  sometimes  become  obliterated  under  a  variety 
of  circumstances  in  which  such  division  is  not  made; 
but  still  the  great  question  remains  whether  it  renders 
the  process  more  certain.  Mr.  Crampton  founds  bis 
conclusion,  that  it  not  unfrequently  prevents  the  oblite- 
ration and  gives  ri  e  to  secondary  hemorrhage,  upon  a 
few  very  uncommon  cases  in  which  aneurismal  swell- 
ings have  taken  place  above  the  ligature.— ; See  War- 
ner's Case,  p.  101  of  this  Dictionary.)  Here  Mr. 
Crampton  presumes,  without  proof,  that  the  occurrence 
happened  from  the  division  of  the  inner  coats  of  the 
artery,  though  Mr.  Warner  himself  suspected,  with 
more  probability,  that  it  proceeded  from  a  diseased 
state  of  the  vessel.  Besides,  this  event  be  it  produced 
in  whatever  manner  it  may  is  so  rare,  that  1  only  know 
of  three  examples  of  it  on  record,  and  have  never 
known  it  occur  during  the  last  30  years,  that  1  have 
been  in  the  constant  habit  of  seeing  numerous  opera- 
tions perfornted.  In  Mr.  Warner's  time  such  large 
ligatures  were  also  in  use  that  it  appears  to  me  they 
were  more  likely  merely  to  press  the  sides  of  the  artery 
together,  like  Mr.  Crampton's  presse-art^re,  than  effect 
a  complete  division  of  the  inner  coats  of  the  ve.ssel, 
as  is  accomplished  by  the  small  ligatures  in  modern 
use. 

Those  metallic  instruments,  intended  to  be  applied 
directly  to  an  exposed  artery  for  the  jiurpose  of  oblite- 
rating it  by  compression,  are  liable  as  Scarpa  remarks, 
to  all  the  inconveniences  which  are  inseparable  from 
the  presence  of  hard  bodies,  introduced  and  kept  for 
several  days  in  the  bottom  of  a  wound  ;  especially 
when  this  is  recent,  in  which  case  they  cannot  be  re- 
tained in  a  proper  direction  without  difliculty,  or  ex- 
actly at  such  a  depth  as  will  not  be  attended  with 
hurtful  pressure  upon  the  wound  itself  and  important 
parts  in  its  vicinity.  And  with  regard  to  the  forceps 
o«'As.salini,  Monteggia  has  observed,  "  if  the  oblitera- 
tiop  of  the  artery  is  retarded,  the  forceps  equally  di- 
vides the  artery  by  causing  the  death  of  the  included 
poition  I  also  saw  in  one  case,  the  extremity  of  the 
instrument  restmg  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound  on  the 
subjacent  femoral  vein,  rupture  its  anterior  half  also, 
although  we  were  sure  it  had  not  been  included  by  it." 
—  Institu/..  di  Chir.  ed.2,  t.  2.)  And  although  Cumano 
in  a  case  of  popliteal  aneurism,  obtained  on  the  fourth 
iay  the  closure  of  the  femoral  artery  by  means  of  As- 
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salirJ'<«  forceps,  he  does  not  conceal  that  the  cure* 
wound  was  rather  difiicult ;  and  in  comparing  the  liga 
ture  w»'h  the  forceps  he  adds  his  belief,  thai  if  an  equal 
result  >r'  derived  from  both  the  preference  will  be 
given  to  the  ligature,  unless  the  other  instrument  be 
brought  to  such  perfection  that  the  inconveniences  will 
be  removed  from  which  he  found  il  not  exempt,  though 
the  operation  succeeded.— (Annali  di  Med.  del  Dottore 
Omodei,  Settembre,  1807,  p.  209,  and  Scarpa  on  Aneu- 
rism, p.  45,  ed.  2.1  Some  experiments  were  a  few 
years  ago  instituted  by  Mr.  Travers,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  merit  of  Assalini's  forceps  compared  with  the 
ligature  :  and  his  conclusion  from  the  fiicts  elucidated 
in  the  investigation  is,  that  the  ligature  is  a  more 
powerful  means  of  effecting  the  obliteration  of  the  tube 
of  an  artery.—  See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  643,  «fcc.) 
My  friend  Mr.  Lawrence,  a  few  years  ago,  extended 
to  operations  for  aneurism  the  method  of  tying  the 
artery  with  a  very  small  firm  silk  ligature,  the  whole 
of  which  is  immediately  afterward  cut  off  with  the 
exception  of  the  noose  and  knot,  and  an  endeavour 
then  made  to  heal  the  wound  by  the  first  intention.  In 
a  case  of  popliteal  aneurism,  Mr.  Carwardine,  late  of 
Thaxted,  tied  the  femoral  artery  in  this  manner,  and 
the  wound  united  entirely  by  the  first  intention, 
not  a  particle  of  pus  having  been  formed  at  any  time; 
and  the  part  continued  perfectly  sound  at  the  distance 
of  some  months  from  the  operation.  On  the  29th  of 
March,  1817, 1  saw  Mr.  Lawrence  try  the  practice  in  a 
similar  case:  with  the  exception  of  the  integuments, 
the  wound  united  by  adhesion.  However,  it  continued 
to  discharge  a  small  quantity  of  matter  till  the  end  of 
May,  when  the  ligature  came  away,  and  it  healed 
firmly.  In  an  aneurism  of  the  humeral  artery,  Mr.  R. 
Watson,  of  Stourport,  Worcestershire,  tied  that  vessel 
ind  cut  off  the  ends  of  the  ligature,  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
Lawrence.  The  operation  was  done  on  the  2d  of 
March,  and  the  wound  was  quite  healed  by  the  lOth 
of  April.  On  the  3d  of  May,  a  small  tubercle  which 
had  been  felt  under  the  skin  in  the  centre  of  the  cica- 
trix, appeared  above  the  skin,  and  proved  to  be  the 
knot  of  the  ligature.  There  was  no  inflammation  nor 
discharge  ;  but  the  ring  of  the  ligature  was  firmly  im- 
pacted in  the  centre  of  the  cicatrix.  In  about  a  week 
from  this  time  the  whole  of  it  was  expelled.  In  an- 
other case,  where  Mr.  Hodg.son  tied  the  ulnar  artery 
and  cut  off  the  ends  of  the  small  ligature,  the  skin 
healed  over  the  vessel,  but  a  firm  almost  cartilaginous 
knot  gradually  formed,  from  the  centre  of  which  the 
bit  of  ligature  was  extracted  five  or  six  months  after 
ward,  by  a  small  puncture.  For  additional  observa- 
tions on  this  part  of  the  subject,  see  Med.  Cliir.  Trans 
vol.  8,  p.  490,  A:c. 

Mr.  Carwardine's  case  is  a  strong  one  in  favour  of 
this  method  :  but  I  am  not  aware  that  sufiiciently  nu- 
merous trials  of  it  have  been  made  to  enable  one  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  its  merits.    With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  example  communicated  by  Mr.  Carwardine 
to  Mr.  Lawrence,  I  apprehend  that  on  the  whole  the 
cures  on  record  cannot  be  .said  to  have  been  completed 
sooner  than  others  generally  have  been,  in  which  one 
end  of  the  small  circular  ligature  was  left  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  noose.    Thus,  in  two  cases  where  the 
practice  was  tried  by  Mr.  Norman,  of  Bath,  the  results 
were  by  no  means  encouraging.     In  one  of  these 
stances,  a  i)art  of  the  wound  appeared  to  have  unii 
by  the  first  intention,  but  matter  afterward  form^ 
and  it  was  a  considerable  time  belbre  the  ulcer  heal< 
The  ligature  was  never  seen  to  come  away  ;   but  fr 
the  circumstance  of  the  suppuration,  Mr.  Norman 
prebends  that  it  must  have  been  voided.    In  a  seco 
example,  the  attempt  to  procure  a  permanent  adhesio 
of  the  parts  over  the  ligature  did  not  succeed ;  a  ic 
and  troublesome  supi)uration  en.sued,  and  the  wouif 
was  not  healed  till  the  latter  end  of  April,  though 
operation  was  done  on  the  7lh  of  March. — .Norman, 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  10,  p.  120—121.)    As  catgti 
however,  was  employed  (or  the  ligatures  in  these  t\ 
operations,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  lair  to  consider  i 
method  exactly  as  that  recommended  by  my  friend  Ml 
Lawrence,  who  particularly  directs  very  small  liga^ 
lures  of  dentist's  silk  to  be  used.    But  besides  the  dif 
ferent  material  employed,  we  are  left  uninformed  of 
the  thickness  of  the  catgut ;  and  in  this  resjiect  also 
there  would  probably  be  no  greater  similarity  between 
the  ligatures  of  these  gentlcnien,  than  there  is  in  regard 
to  the  substances  of  v/hich  such  ligatures  were  ; 
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In  favour  of  catgtit  as  a  ligature,  wlien  the  ends  of  it  are 
to  be  cut  off,  a  case  published  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  deserves 
particular  notice.  Ttie  wound  was  I'ound  completely 
united  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  operation,  notwith- 
standing the  patient  was  eighty  years  of  age.  Tiie 
-:atgut,  previously  to  its  application,  was  softened  in 
•varm  water.  The  recovery  was  complete  ;  a  fact 
strongly  proving  the  propriety  of  not  rejecting  an  ope- 
ration on  account  of  age,  if  no  other  objections  e.\ist. — 
(Sec  Surgical  Essays,  part  1,  p.  126.) 

From  what  has  been  staled  in  the  Lancet,  however, 
it  seems  that  Sir  Astley  has  renounced  both  the  use  of 
catgut  ligatures,  and  the  plan  of  cutting  off  both  ends 
of  each  ligature.  With  respect  also  to  silk  ligatures 
ID  particular,  if  we  take  into  the  account  the  little  ul- 
cerations, sui)purations,  and  hard  knots,  which  occur- 
red even  after  their  use  in  this  manner,  I  fear,  that 
(hough  these  complaints  might  be  attended  with  no  se- 
vere inconvenience,  they  will  deter  many  surgeons 
iVom  adopting  the  innovation ;  unless  it  can  be  proved 
that  these  inconveniences,  slight  as  they  wer«^  are 
counterbalanced  by  the  quicker  healing  of  the  incision, 
or  some  other  decided  benefit.  As  a  mode  attended 
with  the  least  possible  risk  of  being  followed  by  se- 
condary hemorrhage,  however,  I  consider  it  inferior  to 
no  practice  which  has  yet  been  suggested ;  nor  do  I 
know  of  any  serious  objections  to  it  in  any  point  of 
view,  provided  exactly  such  ligatures  are  used  as  Mr. 
Lawrence  recommends. 

In  cases  of  aneurism,  a  single  small  ligature,  com- 
posed of  dentist's  silk,  inkle,  or  twine,  is  now  usually 
preferred  by  the  majority  of  the  best  surgeons  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  as  the  right  qualities  of  ligatures  arc  else- 
where considered  (see  Hemorrhage  and  Ligature),  I 
need  not  here  dwell  upon  the  subject.  It  is  not  meant 
to  assert,  that  the  use  of  a  single  ligature  is  never  fol- 
lowed by  secondary  hemorrhage ;  for  this  would  be  un- 
true. The  accident  I  believe  will  sometimes  happen 
after  this  or  any  other  mode,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, and  in  unfavourable  subjects.  A  fact  of  this 
kind  we  find  recorded,  which  happened  in  the  practice 
of  a  truly  eminent  and  experienced  surgeon  (see  A. 
Burns  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  p.  230) ;  but  from  the 
inquiries  which  I  have  made,  it  appears  to  me  proved, 
that  caeteris  paribus,  a  single  small  ligature,  applied 
with  as  little  disturbance  and  detachment  of  the  artery  \ 
as  possible,  will  be  more  rarely  followed  by  secondary 
hemorrhage,  abscesses,  sinuses,  &c.  than  any  other 
known  method.  Thus,  in  the  several  cases  reported 
by  Mr.  Norman,  the  single  ligature  was  never  followed 
by  any  of  those  inconveniences,  which,  he  justly 
thinks,  will  be  rarer  after  this  practice  than  any  other, 
"  if  the  artery  be  not  removed  from  its  situation,  or 
more  detached  than  the  ligature  separates  it." — (See 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  10,  p.  123.) 

Before  entering  into  the  consideration  of  particular 
aneurisms,  I  wish  to  mention  a  few  other  circum- 
stances, worthy  the  attention  of  every  practical  sur- 
geon. The  first  is  the  partial  entrance  of  blood  into 
the  aneurismal  sac,  after  the  artery  has  been  tied  at 
some  distance  from  the  tumour.  This  fact  was  first 
particularly  pointed  out,  and  its  reasons  explained  by 
Sir  E.  Home,  who  published  three  examples  of  its 
occurrence. — (See  Trans,  for  the  Improvement  of  Med. 
and  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  1,  p.  173,  and  vol.  2,  p.  239.) 
But  the  circumstance  had  never,  I  believe,  been  consi- 
dered with  due  attention,  until  Mr.  Hodgson  made  it 
one  of  the  subjects  of  his  reflections  in  his  valuable 
treatise. 

*'  When  an  artery  is  tied  close  to  an  aneurismal  sac, 
the  ingress  of  blood  into  the  latter  is  in  most  instances 
prevented  ;  the  coagulum  which  it  contains  is  absorbed, 
and  the  membranes  of  which  the  sac  is  composed,  gra- 
dually contract,  until  its  cavity  is  permanently  oblite- 
rated. But  when  the  artery  is  tied  at  a  distance  from 
the  disease,  the  ingress  of  blood  into  the  latter  is  not 
altogether  prevented ;  for  the  anastomosing  branches 
which  open  into  the  trunk,  below  the  seat  of  the  liga- 
ture, convey  a  stream  which  passes  through  the  aneu- 
rism. The  impulse  of  this  current,  however,  is  so  tri- 
fling that  I  he  enlargement  of  the  sac  not  only  ceases, 
but  the  deposition  of  coagulum  in  it  increases,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  languid  state  of  the  circulation.  The 
coagulum  accumulates  until  the  cavity  of  the  sac,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  artery  leading  into  it,  are  obliterated," 
*.c.— (See  Hodgson  on  tbe  Diseases  of  Arteries,  p. 
866.) 
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This  fact,  which  is  of  great  importance,  both  in  « 
practical  and  pathological  point  of  view,  is  proved 
isays  this  gentleman),  1st,  by  the  occasional  recur 
rence  of  pulsation  in  the  tumour  after  the  operation ; 
2d!y,  by  cases  in  which  the  cavity  of  the  sac  has  beca 
exposed,  and  hemorrhage  has  been  the  consequence ; 
and,  3dly,  by  dissection,  in  which  it  has  been  found, 
that  the  cavity  of  the  aneurism,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
artery  from  which  it  originated,  was  pervious,  from 
the  part  which  was  obliterated  by  the  direct  operation 
of  the  ligature. 

For  a  detail  of  the  facts  relative  to  this  interesting 
point  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Hodgson's  valuable 
publication.— (P.  267,  et  seq.) 

Some  very  uncommon  instances  are  recorded,  in 
which  the  return  or  continuance  of  pulsation  in  the 
tumour  is  said  to  have  prevented  the  cure ;  the  aneu- 
rismal sac  having  begun  to  enlarge  again.    The  two 
cases  of  this  kind,  however,  which  happened  in  the 
practice  of  Pott  and  Guerin  (Trans,  of  a  Soc.  for  the 
Impr.  of  Med.  and  Chir.  Know.  vol.  1,  p.  172;  and 
Journ.  de  la  Soc.  de  Sante,  No.  3,  p.  197),  cannot  be 
well  depended  upon,  as  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the 
artery  was  really  tied.    Some  better  established  facts, 
relating  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  have  been  very  re- 
cently published.    One  is  a  case  by  Dr.  Monteath.  jun., 
of  Glasgow,  which  is  very  remarkable ;  as  the  dis- 
ease, viz.  a  popliteal  aneurism,  recurred  nine  months 
after  the  femoral  artery  had  been  unequivocally  tied  in 
the  upper  third  of  the  thigh.    On  the  27  th  of  February, 
1819,  this  gentleman  performed  the  operation,  using'a 
single  ligature ;  the  pulsation  of  the  tumour  in  the  ham 
instantly  ceased ;  and  the  wound  healed  by  the  first 
intention,  except  where  the   ligature  was  situated, 
which  came  away  on  the  thirtieth  day.    By  this  time, 
the  tumour  was  diminished  to  one-half  of  its  original 
size,  and  in  two  months  more,  only  a  hard  knot  was 
perceptible,  in  which  no  pulsation  whatever  could  be 
felt.    After  the  considerable  lapse  of  time  above  speci- 
fied, the  patient  informed  Dr.  Monteath,  that  the  tu- 
mour had  reappeared,  being  rather  larger  than  a  plum. 
The  pulsation  in  it  was  distinct,  though  not  so  strong 
as  in  ordinary  aneurism.    As  the  size  of  the  swelling 
and  strength  of  the  pulsation  increased  gradually,  a 
compress  and  bandage  were  applied  without  confine- 
ment ;  but  as  this  treatment  was  inefiectual,  the  pa- 
tient was  afttjrward  kept  in  bed,  bled,  and  put  on  a 
spare  diet.    A  thick  compress  was  placed  over  the  tu- 
mour, and  the  limb  was  firmly  bandaged  from  the  toes 
to  <he  groin.    A  trial  of  this  plan  for  three  days  not 
having  produced  any  benefit,  a  tight  tourniquet  was 
applied  over  the  tumour ;  but  the  pain  was  such  in 
hall'  an  hour,  that  the  instrument  was  taken  off,  from 
which  moment  no  pulsation  was  felt.    Next  day  the 
tumour  not  only  did  not  throb, but  had  a  firm  feel; 
and  the  bandage  being  continued,  the  cure  was  gradu- 
ally comjJeted.    Had  the  disease  not  yielded  to  these 
means.  Dr.  Monteath  meant  to  have  tied  the  inguinal 
or  external  iliac  artery,  with  the  view  of  cutting  off  the 
supply  of  blood  to  the  sac,  through  the  anastomosing 
branches.— (Scarpa  on  Aneurism,  by  Wishart,  p.  510 — 
512,  ed.  2.) 

The  following  cases  were  mentioned  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper :  a  man  underwent  the  operation  for  aneuriism ; 
the  femoral  artery  was  tied  ;  the  pulsation  ceased ;  and 
the  patient  in  a  little  while  was  supposed  to  be  cured 
of  the  aneurism,  and  discharged,  ilpon  his  return  to 
labour,  however,  a  swelling  arose  in  the  ham,  with- 
out pulsation.  The  swelling  subsided  in  conse- 
(juence  of  rest ;  but  afterward,  while  the  man  was  at 
work,  the  swelling  returned  with  great  pain.  At 
length,  as  Sir  Astley  conceived  that  there  was  no  pros- 
pect of  the  limb  becoming  useful  again,  it  was  ampu 
tated.  Upon  an  examination  of  the  parts,  he  found 
that  the  femoral  artery,  below  the  place  of  the  ligature, 
had  been  conveying  blood.  It  does  now  and  then  hap- 
pen (says  he)  that  a  blood-vessel  will  arise  from  the 
artery  close  above  the  ligature,  and  pass  into  the  artery 
immediately  below  it,  by  which  means  the  circulation 
is  produced.  Sir  Astley  then  referred  to  a  specimen  in 
the  hospital  museum,  where  this  fact  is  illustrated  in 
the  brachial  artery.— (See  Lancet,  vol.  1,  p.  298.) 

The  external  iliac  artery  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Nor- 
man, of  Bath,  for  the  cure  of  an  inguinal  aneurinm, 
and  when  the  collateral  circulation  was  fUIly  esta- 
blished a  few  days  after  the  operation,  the  luniour  wa* 
again  supplied  with  blood  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pro- 
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dace  a  <«stinct  pulsation ;  "  a  fact  (says  Mr.  Aorman) 
of  practical  jmi^rtance,  as  it  shows,  that  though  the 
ligature  on  the  iliac  artery  stops  the  direct  influx  of 
blood  into  the  tumour,  and  is  the  means  by  which  the 
disease  is  cured,  yet  that  there  exists  a  necessity  for 
employing  strict  rest,  the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  and, 
in  some  cases,  the  abstraction  of  blood,  to  assist  na- 
ture in  her  operation  of  obliterating  the  aneurism." 
And  in  another  instance,  alter  the  same  gentleman  had 
lied  the  femoral  artery  for  the  cure  of  popliteal  aneu- 
rism, the  pulsation,  though  stopped  for  a  time  in  the 
tumour,  afterward  recurred  in  such  a  degree,  that 
much  doubt  was  entertained  whether  the  disease 
would  have  been  cured  by  the  ligature  on  the  femoral 
artery,  had  not  continued  and  rather  powerful  pres- 
sure been  adopted. — (Med,  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  10,  p.  99. 
118,  &c.) 

M.  Roux,  in  a  late  work,  has  oflTered  some  criticisms 
on  the  English  method  of  operating  for  aneurisms.  It 
would  hardly  be  fair  play  to  endeavour  to  offer  a  seri- 
ous refutation  of  them,  because,  when  he  wrote,  it 
•was  his  misfortune  not  to  be  duly  informed  of  all  the 
facts  and  experiments  recorded  in  the  inestimable  trea- 
tise on  hemorrhage  by  the  late  Dr.  Jones.  "  Still  less 
confident  than  we  are  ^says  Roux)  in  the  treatment  by 
compression,  and  in  the  use  of  topical  remedies  for  the 
cure  of  external  aneurisms,  the  English  surgeons  have 
immediate  recourse  to  the  operation  with  the  ligature. 
Hunter's  method  is  that  which  they  universally  prac- 
tise. They  will  not  even  allow,  that  there  are  any 
cases  in  which  the  operation  by  opening  the  sac  should 
lie  preferred,  «fcc.  And  it  is  singular,  the  very  same 
motive  which  would  incline  us  in  some  cases  of  aneu- 
lisms,  properly  so  called,  to  adopt  the  operation  of 
opening  the  sac,  is  alleged  by  the  English  surgeons  as 
a  circumstance  in  favour  of  the  Hunterian  method. 
Let  us  suppose  an  aneurism  so  formed,  that  near  the 
centre  of  the  tumour  or  rather  near  the  opening,  by 
•which  the  artery  communicates  with  the  swelling,  are 
situated  the  orifices  of  the  collateral  arteries,  which 
•would  be  useful  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  circu- 
lation. Here  it  is  clear,  that  in  practising  the  opera- 
tion by  the  Hunterian  method,  that  is  to  say,  in  tying 
the  artery  above  the  tumour,  the  last  ramifications  are 
not,indeed  sacrificed  ;  but  the  orifices  and  first  branches 
of  these  collateral  arteries.  Let  there  be.  for  example, 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  femoral  artery  an  aneurism, 
•which,  though  formed  originally  below  the  origin  of 
the  profunda,  now  extends  above  it.  Here  it  is  mani- 
fest that  in  tying  the  femoral  artery  above  the  swell- 
ing,  we  should  lose  the  important  resource  of  the  pro- 
funda for  re-establishing  the  circulation  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  limb.  The  desire  and  hope  of  saving  the 
profunda  would  in  such  a  case  make  us  adopt  the  ope- 
ration of  opening  the  sac,  in  preference  to  the  Hunter- 
ian method ;  and  Scarpa  himself,  so  great  an  advo- 
cate for  this  last  mode,  Scarpa,  who  seems  only  to  have 
composed  his  work  to  cry  up  this  method,  makes  an 
exception  of  the  case,  which  1  have  just  been  suppos- 
ing. The  English  surgeons,  on  the  contrary,  would 
urge  the  following  objection  to  the  operation  by  open- 
ing the  sac  in  this  and  other  analogous  examples. 
They  conten'J  that  the  ligatures  would  be  applied  too 
near  to  the  origin  of  the  collateral  arteries,  which  are 
to  receive  lue  blood  after  the  operation.  They  are  pre- 
possessed with  the  idea,  that  when  an  arterial  trunk 
is  tied  at  a  given  point,  the  too  great  proximity  of  tlie 
principal  collateral  arteries  disposes  to  subsequent  he- 
morrhage," «fec.  (p.  256,  257; ;  a  circumstance  which 
Mr.  Roux  seems  to  doubt. 

Now,  before  attempting  to  reply  to  these  observa- 
tions, we  ought  to  know  what  exact  distance  Roux 
means,  when  he  speaks  of  the  profunda,  or  a  large  col- 
lateral artery,  originating  near  the  opening  by  which 
the  aneurism  communicates  with  the  main  artery. 
Here  he  is  not  at  all  precise  ;  and  were  he  to  tie  the  fe- 
moral artery  immediately  below  the  jjoint  where  the 
profunda  arises,  he  would  expose  his  jjatient  to  great 
danger  of  bleeding.  I  say  this,  well  aware  of  the  case 
•which  he  has  adduced  to  prove  the  contrary.  In  the 
example  brought  forward,  he  applied  several  ligatures 
'p.  260),  some  of  which  were  the  ligatures  d'attente,  cr 
loose  ligatures  left  ready  to  be  tightened  in  case  of  need. 
These  were  of  course  higher  up  than  the  ligature  which 
was  tightened.  It  is  therefore  imi)Ossible,  that  this 
last  could  have  been  close  to  the  origin  of  the  profunda. 
There  must  have  been  room  left  for  the  application  of 
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the  ligatures  d'attente ;  and  be  it  also  recollected,  tha 
the  French  still  persist  in  the  use  of  large  flat  cor " 
and  not  small  firm  round  ligatures,  which  are  noi 
found  to  be  most  advantageous.— i. See  Hemorrhage, 
In  this  part  of  the  Dictionary  we  shall  find  that  tb 
nearness  of  a  collateral  vessel  impedes  the  formatio 
of  the  internal  coagulum,  which  has  a  material  shai 
in  the  process  by  which  the  artery  is  closed. 

With  respect  to  the  circumstance  of  hemorrhage  W 
ing  more  likely  to  follow  when  the  hgature  is  pi 
close  below,  than  at  some  distance  from  a  great  colla 
teral  artery,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the  fact.  Rou 
when  in  London  saw  an  occurrence  of  this  kind  him 
self,  and  has  published  it  in  his  book.  It  was  a  case  i 
which  Sir  A.  Cooper  tied  the  external  iliac  artery  ;  bii 
the  patient  died  of  hemorrhage  a  fortnight  afterward 
and,  on  o])ening  the  body,  it  was  ascertained  that  tbi 
obturator  artery,  which  usually  arises  either  from  tto 
trunk  of  the  internal  iliac,  or  from  the  epigastric,  pro 
ceeded  from  the  external  iliac,  and  arose  immediatelj 
above  the  point  to  which  the  ligature  was  applied.- 
(See  Paranoic  de  la  Chir.  Angloise  avec  la  Chir.  Frai 
goise,  «kc.  p.  278, 279.) 

From  a  preparation,  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Travers,  ai 
some  experiments  made  by  the  same  gentleman, 
would  appear,  that  the  presence  of  a  collateral  branch 
hinders  the  formation  of  the  internal  coagulum,  but 
will  not  always  prevent  the  closure  of  the  vessel  by 
the  adhesive  inflammation.  In  the  preparation  refer- 
red to,  a  ligature  was  applied  to  the  external  iliac,  be- 
tween the  epigastric  and  circumflex  iliac  arteries, 
"  and  having  been  in  contact  with  the  former  at  the  an 
gle  which  it  makes  at  its  origin  from  the  iliac,  ulcer 
tion  had  taken  place,  and  the  bleeding  had  proved 
tal.  There  was  no  coagulum  formed  in  the  iliac  trunl 
though  the  operation  had  been  performed  several  days, 
the  circulation  through  the  epigastric  having  continued. 
But  the  lynijih-plug  at  the  seat  of  the  ligature  on  the 
iliac  artery  was  complete." — Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
6,  p.  656.)  Indeed,  it  must  be  allowed,  with  this  gen- 
tleman, that  the  fluidity  of  the  blood  does  not  prevent 
the  adhesive  process,  a  fact  which,  he  observes,  is  also 
proved  in  the  indirect  obstruction  of  a  vessel,  by 
means  of  a  temporary  ligature  or  compressor.  When, 
therefore,  the  vicinity  of  a  large  branch  to  the  ligature 
is  spoken  of  as  a  circumstance  conducive  to  secondary 
hemorrhage,  I  mean,  that  it  is  so  inasmuch  as  the  in- 
ternal coagulum  is  useful  in  promoting  the  closure  of 
the  vessel,  and  its  formation  is  prevented. 

Brasdor  first,  and  afterward  Desault,  conceived,  that 
when  an  aneurism  was  so  situated  that  a  ligature 
could  not  be  applied  to  the  artery  leading  to  the  swell- 
ing, a  cure  might  possibly  arise  from  tying  the  vessel 
on  that  side  of  the  tumour  which  was  most  remote 
from  the  heart.  Desault  conjectured  that  by  this 
means,  the  circulation  through  the  sac  would  be  stop- 
ped, the  blood  in  it  would  coagulate,  that  the  circula- 
tion would  go  on  by  the  collateral  arteries,  and  that  the 
tumour  would  be  finally  absorbed.  Deschamps  tied 
the  femoral  artery  below  an  inguinal  aneurism;  but 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  instead  of  being  checked, 
seemed  to  be  accelerated  by  the  experiment.  The  ope- 
rator was  obliged,  as  a  last  resource,  to  open  the  tu- 
mour, and  try  to  take  up  the  vessel.  In  this  attempt 
the  patient  lost  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  and  died 
eight  hours  aflcrward.—  See  (Euvres  Chir.  de  Desault, 
par  Bichat,  t.  2,  p.  563  ;  and  Recueil  Piriodique  de  la 
Societt!  de  M-  decine  de  Paris,  t.  5,  No.  17.) 

The  operation  of  tying  the  artery  below  the  tumour 
was  repeated  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  not  for  an  aneurism  .if 
the  femoral  artery  in  the  groin,  but  for  an  aneurism  of 
the  extenial  iliac,  where  tying  the  artery  above  the 
swelling  was  'mpracticable.  The  femoral  artery  was 
therefore  tied  immediately  below  Poupart's  hgament, 
between  the  origins  of  the  epigastric  and  the  profunda. 
The  pulsations  of  the  tumour  continued ;  but  the  pro- 
gress of  the  dis°.ase  was  checked.  After  a  time,  in- 
deed, the  swelling  decreased,  and  this  in  so  considera- 
ble a  manner,  that  hopes  began  to  be  entertained  that 
perhaps  the  external  iliac  artery  might  soon  admit  of 
being  tied  above  the  disease.  The  ligatures  came 
away  without  any  unfavourable  occurrence,  and  when 
the  wound  was  healed,  the  patient  was  sent  into  the 
country  for  the  benefit  of  the  change  of  air.  After- 
ward, however,  the  tumour  gave  way  ;  an  extravasa 
tion  of  blood  took  place  in  the  abdomen  and  cellular 
j  membrane  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  patient  died 
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A.  Cooper  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  case,  and 
as  the  body  could  not  be  opened,  farther  particulars 
were  not  obtained. 

1  believe  no  additional  trials  of  this  practice  were 
made  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  that,  in  fact,  the 
general  feeling  of  the  profession  was  decidedly  against 
it,  until  my  friend  Mr.  Wardrop  lately  directed  his 
particular  attention  to  the  subject,  and  both  by  reason- 
ing and  facts  exemplified  beyond  all  dispute,  that 
Brasdor's  method  of  operating  ought  tu  be  adopted  in 
certain  aneurisms,  the  circumstances  of  which  forbid 
the  application  of  a  ligature  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the 
tumour.  Experience  has  amply  proved  what  I  have 
already  repeatedly  rjientioned,  that  after  the  llunterian 
operation,  some  flow  of  blood  frequently  continues 
through  the  aneurismal  sac,  owing  to  the  anastomoses, 
])ut  that  the  impetus  of  the  stream  having  been  suffi- 
ciently reduced  by  the  effect  of  the  ligature,  the  cura- 
tive process  is  not  prevented  from  taking  place.  The 
pulsation,  which  is  sometimes  felt  for  the  first  few 
days,  at  length  subsides,  in  consequence  of  the  circula- 
tion being  stopped  by  the  increased  quantity  of  coagula, 
and  the  tumour  begins  to  diminish.  It  is  from  facts  of 
this  kind  that  Mr.  Wardrop  deduces  what  he  calls  "  a 
new  principle  for  operating  in  aneurisms  so  situated, 
as  hitherto  to  have  been  considered  beyond  the  reach 
of  art,  and  to  which  the  Hunterian  principle  of  opera- 
ting is  totally  inapplicable."— (On  Aneurism,  p.  15, 
8vo.  Lond.  1828.)  Mr.  Wardrop  observes,  that  the 
changes  produced  by  Brasdor's  method,  both  in  the  ar- 
tery and  the  sac,  are  precisely  those  which  nature  em- 
ploys when  she  cures  the  disea,se  by  a  spontaneous 
process.  No  sooner  is  the  ligature  applied  on  the  dis- 
tal side  of  the  aneunsmal  tumour,  than,  as  after  the 
Hunterian  plan,  the  anastomosing  vessels  dilate,  and 
perform  the  function  of  the  obliterated  or  obstructed 
trunk.  The  cases  in  which  the  operation  has  been  done 
prove  also  what  would  not  have  been  expected,  that  the 
tumour,  directly  after  the  application  of  the  ligature, 
diminishes  instead  of  undergoing  enlargement.  "  If  the 
circulation  be  turned  into  a  new  channel,  and  if  that 
channel  completely  fulfil  the  purpose,  the  sac,  with  its 
contents,  as  well  as  the  portion  of  artery  extending 
between  the  aneurism  and  the  ligature,  and  also  the 
blood  contained  in  it,  will  now  be  in  a  passive  state ; 
and  though  the  blood  will  continue  for  a  certain  time 
to  be  influenced  by  the  impulse  of  the  circulation  car- 
ried on  in  that  part  of  the  vessel  which  passes  into  the 
tumour,  still  its  motion  must  become  not  only  languid, 
but  its  current  irregular,  a  .state  which,  we  know,  ad- 
mits of  its  speedy  coagulation.  Whenever  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood  does  take  place,  then  the  cure  of 
the  aneurism  may  be  said  to  be  accomplished ;  the  sac 
will  contract ;  the  coagul  urn  will  be  absorbed ;  some 
portions  in  contiguity  with  the  sac  will  become  or- 
ganized, and  consolidate ;  others,  if  the  quantity  be 
very  large,  Avill  escape  by  a  process  of  ulceration 
through  the  skin ;  and  ultimately,  a  gradual  coales- 
cence of  the  tumour  will  thus  take  place." — i, Wardrop, 
p.  20.) 

[In  the  Medical  Repository  for  1823,  vol.  7,  No.  4,  p. 
404,  Dr.  David  L.  Rogers,  then  Resident  Surgeon  of 
the  N.  Y.  Hospital,  has  published  a  paper  entitled  Ob- 
servations on  Aneurisms,  in  which  this  operation  is 
contended  for  as  being  applicable  to  the  carotid  artery, 
and  to  this  alone.  He  is  wrong,  however,  in  giving 
the  projection  of  this  operation  to  Desault,  for  although 
It  is  described  in  his  works  by  Bichat,  yet  it  was  pro- 
posed by  Brasdor.  And  as  this  seems  to  be  a  controverted 
point,  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  trace  the  progress  of 
this  iraprovement,  and  find  that  the  operation  was  first 
proposed  by  Brasdor  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  so 
that  the  projection  of  the  plan  unquestionably  belongs 
to  hini.  Bichat  next  gave  directions  for  its  perform- 
ance in  hia  edition  of  DesauJt,  and  here  the  error  of 
AUan  Burns  probably  originated,  which  has  been  since 
repeated  ])y  so  many.  Doschamps  was  the  first  who 
performed  the  operation  in  a  ca-se  of  femoral  aneurism ; 
then  Sir  A.  CwijHjr  repeated  it  on  the  external  iliac, 
then  Mr.  Home's  case  occurred,  all  of  wluch  were  un- 
successful. Mr.  Wardrop's  first  case  of  carotid  aneu- 
rism was  performed  in  1823,  by  tying  the  vessel  on  the 
anti-cardial  Hide  of  the  sac  with  complete  success. 
Mr.  Wardrop's  second  trial  was  not  so  fortunate,  and, 
98  will  be  {Hjrceived,  it  is  questioned  whether  the  ar- 
tery was  tied  at  all.  See  Mr.  Cooper's  remarks  on 
this  case,  infra,    Mr.  Lambert  next  operated  as  will  be 
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seen  in  this  article,  without  success,  and  Dr.  Buabe's 
and  Dr.  Evans's  cases  were  the  only  successftil  in- 
stances I  can  find,  so  that  the  former  of  these  is  the 
second  and  the  latter  the  third  in  which  Brasdor's 
method  has  succeeded.  Dr.  Mott's  case  is  therefore 
the  fourth  successful  instance  on  record,  and  certainly 
the  only  one  in  which  it  has  been  attempted  in  Ame- 
rica. So  much  light  has  been  elicited  on  this  dark 
subject  by  the  cases  alluded  to,  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  the  operation  on  the  distal  side  of  the  aneu- 
rism will  now  rescue  from  the  grave  many  valuable 
lives,  which  had  otherwise  been  lost  lo  the  world,  and 
abandoned  as  beyond  the  resources  of  our  art. — Reese.] 

In  the  summer  of  1625,  Mr.  Wardrop  first  tried 
Brasdor's  method.  The  case  was  a  carotid  aneurism 
in  a  female  75  years  of  age.  The  disease  was  so  close 
to  the  clavicle,  that  it  was  quite  impracticable  to  tie 
the  vessel  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  tumour.  Imme- 
diately the  artery  was  tied,  the  swelling  underwent  a 
diminution.  On  the  fourth  day  it  had  lessened  by  one- 
third.  Afterward  the  throbbing  continued  strong  for  a 
few  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  it  became  ob- 
scure, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  tumour  began  to  di- 
minish again.  Previously  to  the  complete  cure,  tU- 
ceration  occurred,  and  several  large  masses  of  coagu- 
lated blood  were  discharged,  along  with  some  healthy 
pus.  Three  years  after  the  operation,  the  patient  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  good  health. 

December  10, 1826,  Mr.  Wardrop  attempted  a  similar 
operation  for  the  cure  of  a  carotid  aneurism  in  another 
woman  aged  57.  Some  r'iduclion  of  the  throbbing, 
and  other  relief,  are  stated  to  have  ensued  ;  but  the  pa- 
tient died  of  a  complication  of  complaints  on  the  23d 
of  the  following  March,  1827.  "  Up  to  the  day  of  her 
death,  a  tumour  remained  in  her  neck  of  about  the 
bulk  of  an  almond,  which  pulsated  strongly,  felt  very 
thin  in  its  coats,  and  its  contents  could  be  readily 
squeezed  out  of  it,  but  returned  rapidly,  when  the 
pressure  was  removed." — P.  33.)  In  the  dissection 
it  deserves  notice,  that  the  carotid  was  Ibund  completely 
pervious,  and  that  no  cicatrix  nor  other  appearance, 
enabled  Mr.  Bennet  to  ascertain  the  precise  point  to 
which  the  ligature  had  been  applied.— P.  35.)  These 
circumstances  might  raise  a  doubt  about  the  artery 
having  been  lied  at  all ;  but,  supposing  the  ligature  to 
have  been  duly  applied,  they  prove  to  my  mind  the 
failure  of  the  operation,  inasmuch  as  the  tumour  and 
carotid  artery  were  probably  in  almost  the  same  state 
as  if  nothing  had  been  attempted.  The  blood  passed 
freely  through  them,  and  was  not  compelled  to  circu- 
late through  new  channels.  Without  wishing,  how- 
ever, to  enter  into  the  question  whether  the  artery  were 
tied  or  not,  I  shall  dismiss  this  example  with  two  plain 
inferences:  1st,  that  if  the  artery  were  tied,  the  ope- 
ration failed  to  bring  about  the  desired  obliteration  of 
the  vessel  and  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  swell- 
ing ;  2dly,  that  if  it  were  not  tied,  what  was  done  is 
neither  favourable  nor  unfavourable  to  the  practice  of 
which  we  are  now  considering  the  merits.  A  third 
example  of  the  operation  is  reported  in  vol,  12  of  the 
Lancet.  The  carotid  was  tied  above  the  aneurism  by 
Mr.  Lambert,  March  1st,  1827,  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Wardrop,  Mr.  B.  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Callaway.  On  the 
third  day  the  tumour  seemed  much  consolidated,  and 
reduced  in  size.  On  the  tenth  day  there  was  soma 
bleeding  from  the  wound ;  but  it  Avas  suppressed  by 
the  application  of  a  compress  wet  with  cold  water; 
and  in  a  few  days,  the  swelling  had  entirely  disap- 
peared, and  all  that  could  be  felt  of  it  on  pressing  the 
finger  deeply  down,  was  a  small  hard  tumour,  having 
a  very  faint  imdulatory  thrill.  Unfortunately,  this  pa- 
tient, also  a  female,  fell  a  victim  to  hemorrhage  on  the 
1st  of  May.  in  consequence  of  ulceration  extending 
from  the  cicatrix  through  the  platisma  myoides  to  the 
artery.  Without  detailing  other  apjicarances  noticed  in 
dissection,  suflice  it  to  mention,  that  "  at  the  root  of  the 
right  common  carotid  artery  was  a  consolidated  tumour 
of  a  pyramidal  shape.  A  probe  could  not  be  passed 
upwards  from  the  arleria  innoininata,  and  water  forci- 
bly injected  at  this  part  would  not  pass,  so  completely 
and  effectually  closed  wa.s  the  lower  part  of  the  carotid 
artery.  On  making  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  tu- 
mour, we  observed  at  its  lower  part  a  firm  coagulura 
of  blood,  of  about  the  size  of  a  French  olive.  Ii  accu- 
rately closed  the  opening  at  the  base  of  the  carotid, 
and  it  waa  this  which  afforded  the  resistance  to  tM 
probe  and  injection  of  water  passing  upwards  from  tM 
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arteria  innominata.  The  coats  of  the  artery,  surround- 
ing the  coagulum,  were  thickened  to  about  four  times 
their  natural  size,  and  lined  by  a  thin  layer  of  fibrine. 
Above  the  coagulurn,  the  coats  of  the  artery  were 
thickened  to  the  extent  of  at  least  six  times  their  natu- 
ral size,  and,  in  addition  to  a  layer  of  fibrine  closely  ad- 
herent to  the  inner  surface  of  the  artery,  and  continu- 
ous with  that  surrounding  the  coagulurn  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  tumour,  there  were  three  other  layers  of 
coagulated  lymph.— At  the  upper  part  of  the  thickened 
portion  of  ihe  artery,  and  just  above  the  omo-hyoideus, 
where  the  ligature  had  been  applied,  was  an  ulcerated 
opening  on  the  anterior  and  tracheal  surface  of  the  ca- 
rotid artery  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  rather 
lesa  in  breadth,  covered  by  a  coagulurn  of  dark-co- 
loured lymjih,  communicating  with  the  opening  in  the 
integuments."  This  case,  according  to  my  judgment, 
must  be  received  as  another  proof  that  Brasdor's 
method  is  capable  of  producing  those  changes  in  the 
tumour,  artery,  and  circulation,  which,  if  not  suc- 
ceeded by  some  accidental  untoward  occurreiice,  like 
the  ulceration,  leading  in  this  case  to  fatal  hemorrhage, 
may  bring  about  the  perfect  cure  of  the  disease. 

If  any  doubt  remained  of  this  fact  af\er  the  cases  al- 
ready cited,  it  would  be  dispelled  by  the  results  of 
some  other  trials  of  the  practice,  and  more  particularly 
by  the  history  of  the  case  of  Mary  Covis,  aged  36,  on 
whom  Dr.  Bushe  [now  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Surgery  in  Rutgers  Medical  Faculty  of  Geneva  College, 
New- York]  operated,  under  very  trying  and  difficult 
circumstances,  with  great  skill  and  complete  success. — 
(Lancet,  vol.  1,  1828.)  The  tumour  extended  from  the 
clavicle  on  the  right  side  upwards  nearly  to  the  os 
hyoides,  pressing  the  trachea  towards  the  opposite  side, 
and  passing  under  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  to  nearly 
an  inch  beyond  its  outer  border.  For  nine  days  pre- 
viously to  the  operation  the  patient  had  not  been  able 
to  swallow  any  thing ;  her  respiration  was  alarmingly 
obstructed,  and  her  voice  nearly  lost.  In  the  operation 
the  artery  immediately  above  the  aneurism  wa^  found 
dilated,  not  more  than  half  an  inch  of  its  extremity 
being  sound,  and  on  this  a  single  silk  ligature  was 
placed.  As  soon  as  the  artery  was  tied,  the  tumour 
became  softer  and  less  prominent,  and  though  she  had 
not  swallowed  any  thing  for  nine  days,  she  took,  before 
the  wound  was  dressed,  about  ten  ounces  of  wine  and 
water.  The  operation  was  performed  September  11th, 
1827.  April  19th,  1828,  the  woman  was  in  perfect 
health.  There  was  then  scarcely  a  remnant  of  the 
tumour ;  the  inordinate  action  of  the  heart  had  ceased ; 
and  respiration  and  deglutition  were  natural.  As  Mr. 
Wardrop  remarks,  the  facts  recorded  prove  beyond  all 
dispute,  that  the  future  growth  of  an  aneurismal  tu- 
mour may  be  arrested,  and  the  disease  cured,  by  placing 
a  ligature  on  the  distal  side  of  the  sac,  especially  if  no 
branch  of  the  artery  intervene  between  the  sac  and  the 
ligature ;  for  if  a  considerable  branch,  and  one  that 
afterward  enlarged  sufficiently,  were  to  be  in  this  situa- 
tion, the  operation  would  have  little  or  no  effect  in  pro- 
ducing any  diminution  of  the  impetus  of  the  blood  in 
the  aneurism,  from  the  cavity  of  which  the  blood 
would  pass  as  freely  into  the  enlarged  branch  as  it 
previously  did  along  the  trunk  itself.  Hence  we  see 
why  Brasdor's  operation  will  probably  be  attended  with 
greater  success  on  carotid  than  other  aneurisms,  the 
common  carotid  artery  giving  off  in  its  course  no 
branches  which  might  interfere  with  the  principles  of 
the  practice. 

[Professor  Bushe  being  now  engaged  in  teaching 
anatomy  and  surgery  in  this  city,  has  politely  acceded 
to  my  request  in  furnishing  me  from  his  note-book,  the 
following  case,  the  practical  importance  of  which  in 
relation  to  this  subject  entitle  it  to  a  place  here.  It  is 
referred  to  in  the  Lancet,  No.  244,  vol.  2,  May  3d,  1828. 
"  As  every  fact  that  can  tend  to  prove  or  disprove  an 
unsettled  point  must  be  considered  more  or  less  valua- 
ble, it  may  not  be  useless  to  subjoin  a  concise  account 
of  a  patient  who,  in  the  summer  of  1823,  was  admitted 
into  the  Whitworth  Medical  Hospital,  Dublin,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Cuming.  His  complaint  on  admission 
vjas  registered  as  paralysis  of  the  right  arm ;  but  a 
large  tumour  being  discovered  in  the  axilla,  the  late 
Professor  Todd  was  called  to  see  the  patient ;  and  after 
earefil  examination  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was 
an  aneurism,  which  from  its  magnitude  had  lost  its 
pulsation  ;  but  to  settle  the  point,  he  punctured  it,  and 
Horid  blood  followed  the  inaertion  of  a  probe.    When 


passed  inwards  for  about  three  inches,  the  natur«  of  the 
case  being  decided,  the  man  was  removed  to  the  Rich 
mond  Surgical  Hospital ;  where,  from  an  attack  of  ery 
sipelas  consequent  on  the  puncture,  he  died  in  a  fevr 
days.    Mr.  Todd  requested  that  1  might  examine  th 
body,  and  from  notes  marie  after  the  dissection  I  ab-3 
stract  the  following :  '  The  aneurism,  which  was  of 
large  size,  occupied  the  right  axilla ;  the  sac  in  many^ 
places  was  almost  absorbed,  and  adhered  firmly  to  the  , 
upper  and  outer  part  of  this  cavity ;  when  opened,  it 
contained  large  quantities  of  laminated  fibrine,  and  in 
its  centre  was  a  cavity  holding  about  eight  ounces 
of  coagulated  blood ;  communicating  with  the  cavity, 
there  was  an  opening  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  the 
axillary  artery,  below  which  the  vossel  was  obliterated 
for  the  space  of  half  an  inch,  corresponding  to  the  situa- 
tion where  the  sac  so  firmly  adhered.' — Here  then  was 
a  case  where  the  aneurism  was  undergoing  a  sponta- 
neous cure  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  tu- 
mour having  obliterated  the  artery  on  its  distal  side ; 
and  I  look  upon  it  as  a  valuable  fact  towards  confirm- ; 
ing  tlie  utility  of  reviving  the  operation  of  Brasdor  and 
Deschamps ;  and  so  much  was  I  impressed  with  thia 
opinion,  that  before  Mr.  Wardrop  published   his  first, 
essay,  I  recommended  the  operation  in  a  case  of  large 
carotid  aneurism  in  a  public  hospital ;  but  my  chancO;; 
was  to  be  laughed  at.    However,  when  I  again  meet 
the  two  surgeons  who  so  wantonly  ridiculed  me,  it' 
will  be  my  tuni  to  laugh  at  them." — Rasi .] 

Mr.  Wardrop  himself  regards  Brasdor's  operation  at^ 
not  merely  applicable  to  examples  in  which  it  is  im>;, 
practicable  to  place  a  ligature  on  the  cardiac  side  of  ■ 
the  sac,  but  as  likely  to  merit  the  preference  when  the'' 
tumour  is  large,  and  likely  to  inflame  after  the  circula- 
tion through  the  sac  is  interrupted.  This  inference  he 
makes  from  the  fact  of  the  immediate  diminution  of  the 
swelling,  which  has  usually  followed  the  application 
of  the  ligature  on  the  distal  side  of  the  aneurism.  He 
also  deems  it  probable  that  in  this  method  there  is  less 
risk  of  hemorrhage  from  the  part  of  the  vessel  on  whicU' 
the  ligature  is  applied  than  in  the  Hunterian  operation^ 
On  the  principle  that  it  is  sufficient  for  the  cure  of 
an  aneurism,  that  the  impetus  of  the  blood  through  it  \m, 
diminished,  as  the  deposite  of  lamellated  coagula  within 
the  sac  will  then  increase,  Mr.  Wardrop  urges  the  pro- 
priety of  extending  Brasdor's  method  to  aneurisms  of 
the  arteria  innominata ;  but  the  very  interesting  and 
valuable  cases  which  he  has  adduced  in  confirmatioa. 
of  his  views  of  these  particular  aneurisms  will  be  more 
conveniently  noticed  in  the  sequel.  As  an  admirer  of 
the  improvement  of  surgery,  I  must  not  quit  this  part 
of  the  subject,  without  expressing  the  conviction  that  I 
entertain  of  the  service  which  Mr.  Wardrop  has  ren- 
dered the  profession  and  the  public  by  his  able  and  en-' 
lightened  view  of  a  valuable  operation,  which  without^ 
his  exertions  and  example  might  long  have  remained' 
quite  neglected,  or  briefly  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
surgery  as  a  dangerous  proceeding,  unworthy  of  farther') 
trials. 

[This  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wardrop  has  been  acted  upon 
by  D.  Evans,  Esq.,  surgeon  at  Belper,  Derbyshire, 
who  successfully  tied  the  carotid  for  aneurism  of  the 
innominata  and  root  of  the  carotid.  The  details  of 
this  splendid  operation  are  so  interesting,  that  1  cannot 
withhold  from  the  profession  the  record  of  this  highly, 
important  and  successful  triumph  of  modern  surgery 
over  this  most  horrible  disease.  It  is  extracted  from 
the  Lancet,  No.  271,  vol.  1,  Nov.  8th,  182r!. 

"  William  Hall,  cetat.  30,  a  butcher  and  horse-dealer,' 
an  athletic  and  spirited  young  man,  about  five  feet  six 
inches  high,  has  been  accustomed  to  laborious  exer- 
cise, frequently  riding  from  70  to  100  miles  a  day,  and 
has  always  enjoyed  excellent  health  until  the  appear- 
ance of  the  following  symptoms :— About  14  months' 
ago  he  was  seized  with  shortness  of  breath,  trouble- 
some cough  and  tightness  over  the  chest  after  much 
exertion,  especially  in  walking  last  up  a  hill. 

These  symptoms  continued  until  the  6th  of  March, 
when  he  had  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  which  he  attributed 
to  cold.  His  expectoration  was  copious,  consisting  of 
mucus  slightly  streaked  with  blood,  and  his  cough 
came  on  in  violent  paroxysms,  which  were  followed 
by  a  sense  of  suffocation. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  after  a  fit  of  coughing,  a  soft, 
pulsating  tumour  about  the  size  of  a  walnut  suddenly 
made  its  appearance  behind  and  extending  a  little 
above,  the   right   steruo- clavicular   articulation,  and 
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ur'veH  externally  by  the  sternal  portion  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle.  The  tumour  was  greatly  diminished 
by  firm  pressure  but  could  not  be  made  to  disappear 
entirely.  „  ,  _  ^  , 

The  pulsation  of  the  tumour,  which  was  synchro- 
nous with  that  of  the  heart,  was  increased  in  force  by 
pressure  upon  the  right  subclavian  artery,  and  was 
diminished  and  sometimes  completely  arrested  by  pres- 
sure upon  the  right  carotid  above  the  tumour. 

The  pulsations  of  the  right  carotid  and  subclavian 
arteries  were  stronger  than  "those  of  the  left  ;  but  there 
was  no  apparent  diflerence  in  the  pulsations  of  the 
radial  arteries. 

As  soon  as  the  tumour  made  its  apixiarance,  the 
cough  and  dyspnoea  ceased  to  be  troublesome,  and  his 
health  was  soon  re-established.  His  chest  sounded 
well  upon  percussion,  and  the  respiratory  murmur  was 
distinctly  heard  all  over  it.  j\o  unnatural  pulsation 
could  be  detected  by  the  use  of  the  stethoscope  between 
the  tumour  and  the  heart.  A  loud  and  powerful  pul- 
sation was  heard  over  the  tumour,  unattended  with 
any  unusual  sound. 

In  taking  into  consideration  the  situation  of  the  tu- 
mour, its  sudden  appearance  after  a  violent  paroxysm  of 
coughing,  and  its  soft,  pulsating  character,  together  with 
the  symptoms  above  enumerated,  little  doubt  could  be 
entertained  of  its  nature,  and  I  concluded  that  the  root 
of  the  carotid  artery  was  the  scat  of  the  disease. 

Considering  this  a  favourable  case  for  the  operation 
lately  revived,  and  so  ably  advocated  by  Mr.  Wardrop, 
I  was  induced  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  two  eminent 
surgeons  'in  London  respecting  its  propriety.  Both, 
however,  disapproving  of  the  operation,  it  was  there- 
fore determined,  with  the  approbation  of  my  friends, 
Mr.  Bennet  and  Mr.  Brown,  of  Derby,  that  a  fair  trial 
should  be  made  of  Valsalva's  plan  of  treating  aneu- 
risms. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  was  fully  explained  to  the 
patient,  who  fortunately  was  a  man  of  strong  sense 
and  most  determined  resolution,  and  from  his  employ- 
ment leading  him  to  study  the  diseases  of  horses,  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  making  him  comprehend  the  dan- 
gerous tendency  of  the  disease.  He  therefore  submitted 
with  perfect  confidence  to  the  proposed  plan  of  treat- 
ment ;  and  I  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  fortitude 
and  cheerftUness  with  which  he  bore  the  long  privation 
which  it  was  necessary  to  enforce,  and  the  implicit 
faith  which  he  placed  in  all  the  remedies  adopted  for  his 
relief. 

April  3.  He  was  accordingly  ordered  to  bed,  to  be 
bled  to  the  extent  of  eight  ounces  every  third  day ;  his 
diet  to  consist  of  small  quantities  of  gruel,  broth,  and 
tea.  Small  doses  of  digitalis  were  likewise  adminis- 
tered. This  plan  of  treatment  was  continued  until  the 
13th  of  July.  During  the  first  month  there  appeared 
some  little  improvement ;  his  pulse  was  frequently  as 
low  as  47  in  the  minute,  the  tumour  became  harder, 
its  pulsations  less  forcible  and  more  remote;  from 
which  it  w  as  supposed  that  coagula  might  be  forming. 
The  blood  hitherto  had  seemed  perfectly  healthy,  and 
it  was  noticed  that  if  the  bleeding  were  delayed  beyond 
the  usual  time,  the  symptoms  were  aggravated. 

In  the  beginning  of  May  a  great  alteration  for  the 
worse  took  place,  which  was  supposed* to  be  owing  to 
his  taking  a  small  quantity  of  animal  food.  The  blood 
after  each  bleeding  became  buffed;  pulse  80  in  the 
minute ;  the  tumour  rapidly  increasing  ia  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  and  becoming  very  painful  upon  pres- 
sure. Twenty  leeches  were  applied  without  any  re- 
lief. A  few  days  afterward  a  diarrhoea  super\^cned, 
the  inflammatory  state  of  the  tumour  abated,  the  pain 
ceased,  and  the  swelling  in  some  degree  subsided.  After 
this  attack  his  pulse  was  never  less  than  80  in  a 
minute,  although  the  same  plan  of  treatment  was  rigidly 
adhered  to. 

From  this  time  until  the  l.st  of  July  the  tumour  re- 
mained stationary  ;  but  from  the  latter  date  until  the 
20th  ho  gradually  got  worse;  the  tumour  increased, 
and  now  reached  as  high  as  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and 
by  its  pressure  U]H)n  the  trachea  and  resophagus  par- 
tially impeded  respiration  and  deglutition.  His  shirt- 
collar;  which,  prior  to  his  illness,  would  button  comfort- 
ably, could  not  now  he  made  to  meet  by  more  than  three 
inches ;  his  countenanro  bcciime  bleached  ;  pulse  more 
Ibeble ;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  lowering  system 
bad  been  carried  us  far  as  it  could  with  safety. 
Under  these  circnmstuncrs  the  op<'ration  was  recom- 


mended as  the  only  remaining  chance.  Its  advantages 
and  disadvantages  were  fairly  stated,  and  the  chance 
of  success,  although  small,  made  him  anxious  that  it 
should  be  performed.  Dr.  Bennet,  of  Derby,  saw  the 
patient  on  the  17th,  and  concurred  in  the  propriety  of 
the  operation  as  a  last  hope. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  July,  the  day  proposed 
for  the  operation,  the  patient  became  so  agitated  that 
the  pulsation  of  the  tumour,  of  the  heart,  and  the  large 
arteries,  especially  the  abdominal  aorta,  was  percepti 
ble  to  the  eye.  The  operation  was  performed  in  the 
presence  of  Messrs.  Bennett  and  Brown,  of  Derby; 
Mr.  Ingle,  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch ;  and  Mr.  Walne,  of 
Chancery  Lane,  surgeons. 

In  consequence  of  the  tumour  extending  so  high  up 
the  neck,  there  was  some  difficulty  in  getting  down  to 
the  sheath  of  the  artery,  which  was  opened  to  the  ex- 
tent of  half  an  inch.  The  artery  appeared  healthy,  and 
was  easily  secured  by  a  single  ligature  of  strong  silk. 

Immediately  after  lightening  the  ligature  the  pulsa- 
tion in  the  different  branches  of  the  external  carotid 
artery  ceased,  except  a  slight  fluttering  in  the  extreme 
branches  of  the  temporal.  The  pulsation  of  the  tu- 
mour continued  without  diminution, 

23d  and  2-lth.  He  went  on  well.  The  pulsation  in 
the  tumour  was  stronger  than  it  was  before  the  opera- 
tion, and  the  pulsation  of  the  right  radial  artery  was 
observed  to  be  more  forcible  than  that  of  the  left. 

25th.  He  became  feverish ;  pulse  120,  and  full;  the 
right  lip  of  the  wound  swollen  and  painful.  Six  ounces 
of  blood  were  taken  away  from  the  arm,  and  some  sa- 
line medicine  administered.  The  blood  was  much 
buffed. 

26th.  Morning.  Much  better;  pulse  92,  stronger  in 
the  right  radial  artery  than  in  the  left ;  pulsation  in 
the  tumour  still  very  forcible. 

Evening.  The  fever  and  pain  in  the  tumour  returned 
He  was  again  bled.    Blood  still  buffed, 

27th,  Better  again  this  morning.  He  was  taken 
worse  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Pulse  100;  de- 
lirious ;  anxious  countenance  and  sickness.  No  dimi- 
nution in  the  size  of  the  tumour, 

28th.    Much  better,  and  continued  so  all  day. 

29th.  At  seven,  a.  m  .,  he  was  taken  suddenly  worse, 
and  appeared  to  be  dying  ;  his  countenance  ghastly, 
and  covered  with  perspiration  ;  tracheal  rattle,  and  in- 
ability to  swallow.  He  appeared  conscious,  but  could 
only  speak  in  a  whisper ;  pulsation  in  the  tumour  still 
forcible ;  the  pulse  in  the  right  radial  artery  scarcely 
perceptible,  while  the  left  pulsated  as  strongly  as  it  did 
the  previous  day.  These  symptoms  were  accompanied 
with  a  profuse  ptyalism.  He  remained  in  this  state 
for  several  hours,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he 
rallied  ;  and  by  the  evening  (with  the  exception  of  the 
salivation,  which  continued)  he  appeared  quite  as  well 
as  on  the  preceding  day. 

As  he  continued  to  improve  from  this  period,  it  wiU 
not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  a  daily  report  of  the  case. 
I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with  noticing  the  most 
prominent  symptoms  which  occurred.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  was  the  obliteration  of  the  arteries  of 
the  right  arm  and  forearm,  which  was  first  observed 
in  the  arteries  of  the  forearm  on  the  29th  of  July,  the 
eighth  day  after  the  operation ;  for  until  that  day  the 
arteries  of  the  right  arm  pulsated  with  greater  force 
than  those  of  the  left.  The  process  of  obliteration  was 
attended  with  severe  paroxysms  of  pain,  chiefly  felt  in 
the  course  of  the  brachial  and  axillary  arteries. 

The  brachial  artery  after  its  obliteration  was  hard 
and  painful  to  the  touch,  and  felt  very  like  an  inflamed 
absorbent  vessel.  The  right  arm  wasted,  and  be- 
came partially  paralyzed,  and  continued  to  diminish  for 
three  weeks;  at  the  expiration  of  wh  ch  tim^  several 
anastomosing  branches  were  observed  pulsating  on 
the  back  part  of  the  arm.  As  these  vessels  enlarged, 
the  limb  improved  very  slowly,  not  having  yet  (Oct.  19) 
perfectly  acquired  sensation,  nor  its  muscles  the  power 
of  obeying  volition. 

On  the  11th  day  after  the  operation,  he  was  attacked 
with  intermitting  paroxysms  of  pain  in  the  right  side  of 
the  head  and  face,  of  the  same  character  as  the  pain  in 
the  right  arm,  though  not  so  violent ;  this  pain  ceased 
within  a  fortnight.  The  right  side  of  the  head  and 
face  became  emaciated,  and  any  one  looking  at  hira 
would  immediately  discover  that  the  right  half  ol  lh« 
face  was  much  smaller  than  the  left.  The  blood  bar- 
ing since  found  its  way  into  the  temjioral  and  lacA 
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•Series,  the  right  side  of  the  face  is  now  nearly  as 
pi  jTnp  as  the  left.  ^    ^„  ^    ^  , 

The  ptyaflism,  which  began  on  the  29tn  of  July,  con- 
tinued until  the  middle  of  September,  during  which 
timo  he  spit  daily  about  a  pint  of  saliva ;  a  more  gene- 
rous diet  and  a  small  quantity  of  ale  were  then  allowed, 
and  the  salivation  subsided. 

Three  weeks  after  the  operation  he  was  able  to  sit 
np  to  his  meals.  The  first  time  that  he  got  out  of  bed, 
he  perceived  that  the  whole  of  the  right  side  was 
numbed,  and  weaker  than  the  left.  The  pulsation  in 
tfce  tumour,  which  had  hitherto  been  more  powerful 
ti:an  it  was  before  the  artery  was  tied,  now  (Aug.  15) 
^tjgan  to  diminish  rapidly,  and  by  the  23d  of  August, 
;'ue  thirty-third  day  after  the  operation,  had  so  much 
i^jbsided,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  arose  fi-om 
'«e  passage  of  blood  into  the  tumour,  or  from  the  im- 
pulse given  to  it  by  the  subclavian  artery  beneath. 

In  five  weeks  after  the  operation,  he  was  sufficiently 
ecovered  to  be  able  to  take  daily  exercise  in  a  gig  or 
*n  horseback,  and  from  this  time  he  has  continued  to 
mprove  in  health  without  interruption. 

The  obliteration  of  the  right  brachial  artery  is  now 
.•omplete,  and  above  the  insertion  of  the  latissimus 
iorsi  the  pulsation  of  the  axillary  artery  can  be  easily 
fell 

The  pulse  in  the  radial  artery  is  scarcely  perceptible 
m  «he  right  arm,  increases  daily,  but  is  yet  far  from 
being  of  the  size  of  the  left.  Sensation  and  susceptibi- 
lity of  the  influence  of  volition  are  more  perfect  on  the 
whole  of  the  right  side  of  the  body,  but  still  that  side 
is  more  feeble  than  the  left.  The  tumour  is  hard  and 
firm,  and  has  diminished  about  one-third  since  the  ope- 
ration. By  pressing  it  from  above  downwards,  a  fee- 
ble, deep-seated  pulsation  is  felt,  but  in  grasping  the 
tum.our  and  using  lateral  pressure  no  pulsation  can  be 
perceived. 

On  the  13th  of  October  the  wound  was  nearly  healed ; 
the  ligature  had  not  come  away,  and  as  it  acted  as  a 
source  of  irritation  to  the  small  wound,  it  was  cut  olf 
level  with  the  skin. 

The  most  peculiar  features  which  this  interesting 
case  presented  were  :— 1st,  The  obliteration  of  the  ar- 
teries of  the  right  arm ;  2d,  The  profuse  salivation ; 
3d,  The  disposition  to  paralysis  of  the  whole  of  the 
right  side  of  the  body. 

The  first  two  symptoms  commenced  on  the  8th  day 
after  the  operatioji ;  and  I  think  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  obliteration  of  the  arteries  of  the  arm 
•was  accomplished  by  inflammation  extending  from  the 
aneurismal  sac  to  the  internal  membrane  of  the  sub- 
clavian artery,  and  thence  to  the .  brachial  artery. 
Might  not  the  active  obliteration  of  such  large  arteries 
as  those  of  the  arm  and  forearm,  be  the  cause  of  the 
unpleasant  train  of  symptoms  which  occurred  on  the 
8th  day  after  the  operation  ?  The  salivation  appeared 
to  be  connected  with  the  state  of  the  digestive  appara- 
tus ;  for,  as  soon  as  ale  and  a  generous  diet  were  al- 
lowed, it  gradually  subsided. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  assign  the  cause  of  the  numbness 
and  debility  of  the  whole  of  the  right  side  of  the  body 
(which  were  only  observed  when  he  first  left  his  bed), 
unless  they  originated  in  a  greater  quantity  of  blood 
circulating  in  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain  than  in 
the  right,  which  undoubtedly  would  be  the  case  after 
the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  common  carotid. 

Whal  tends  to  confirm  this  opinion  is,  that  now  (13 
weeks  after  the  operation)  the  balance  of  circulation  in 
the  brain  being  re-established,  the  numbness  and  debi- 
lity of  the  right  side  of  the  body  have  nearly  disappeared. 
In  conclusion,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that,  since  the 
operation,  he  has  become  more  irritable  in  temper,  and 
his  memory  is  evidently  weaker. 

So  far  as  this  case  has  yet  proceeded,  it  amply  jus- 
tifies the  operation ;  and  the  man  probably  owes  his 
life  to  Mr.  Wardrop's  fortunate  suggestion  and  exam- 
ple. Should  any  untoward  circumstance  occur,  lead- 
ing to  any  other  conclusion,  it  shall  be  communicated. 
It  is  now  five  weeks  since  he  resumed  his  usual 
avocations,  and  he  regularly  attends  the  rr»arkets  and 
fairs  of  Derby,  a  distance  of  seven  miles. — Reese.] 

That  Brasdor's  operation  must  sometimes  fail,  and  par- 
ticularly that  it  should  have  failed  in  the  trials  made 
of  it  by  Deschamps  and  Sir  A.  Cooper,  is  not  at  all  sur- 
pri.«ang.  These  cases  were  both  inguinal  aneurisms ; 
and  it  does  not  follow,  because  tlip  method  will  answer 
ia  carotid  aneurisms,  tliat  it  will  answer  in  aneurisms 


in  every  other  situation.  I  should  say,  irdeed.  tti 
unless  it  retard,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  circolatio 
through  the  sac,  it  will  never  answer  in  any  i 
and  how  much  this  must  oepend  upon  the  existence  i 
not  of  one  or  more  branches  between  the  sac  and  it 
ligature,  is  completely  obvious. 

The  memorable  instance  in  which  Sir  A.  Cooper  tie 
the  aorta,  in  a  case  of  inguinal  aneurism,  extendin 
very  high  up,  and  already  burst,  I  shall  notice  unde 
the  head  Aorta. 

I  shall  finish  these  general  observations  on  the  tr 
ment  of  external  aneurisms,  or  such  as  admit  mc 
particularly  of  surgical  treatment,  with  observing,  tl 
in  England,  surgeons  now  lose  few  patients  either  fron 
gangrene  in  the  limb  or  secondary  hemorrhage ;  ar 
this,  notwithstanding  they  may  sometimes  prefer  aj 
plying  a  ligature  above  the  profunda  to  cutting  of 
the  aneurismal  tumour.    I  firmly  believe,  that  sucll 
matchless  success  is  to  be  totally  ascribed  to  their  peti^ 
fections  in  the  mode  of  operating ;   the   choice  of 
proper  kind  of  ligature ;  the  right  j)lan  of  applying  it  J 
the  rejection  of  the  employment  of  several  ligatures 
a  time  ;  and  the  great  care  which  is  taken  to  promote 
the  healing  of  a  wound  as  quickly  as  possible;  tb 
avoidance  of  all  unnecessary  and  hurtful  extraneou 
substances  in  the  wound ;   and  above  all,  the  relii 
quishment  of  the  formidable  proceeding  of  cutting  op 
the  tumour. 

In  the  consideration  of  particular  aneurisms,  I  sha 
begin  with  those  which  may  be  cured  by  a  surgic 
operation :  and  here  we  shall  be  fully  satisfied 
"  I'art  degaerir  ne  triomphe  Jamais  plus  heureusemei 
que  lorsqu'il  peut  employer  la  m6decine  eflScace,  c'( 
d  dire,  les  moyens  chirurgicaux  ou  operatoires.'* — Ce 
letav,  Cliniqxce.  Chir.  t.  I,  p.  110.) 

OF   THE   POPLITEAI.  ANEURISM,   AND   OPERATION 
FOR   ITS   CURE. 

Notwithstanding  the  solitary  example  in  which 
A.  Severinus,  early  in  the  17th  century,  tied  the  fei 
ral  artery  near  Poupart's  ligament  in  a  case  of  anei 
rism  (De  Efficac.  Med.  lib.  1,  p.  2,  c.  51),  the  practice  ^ 
tying  arteries  wounded  either  by  accident  or  in  the 
formance  of  surgical  operations,  and  even  the  plan 
tying  the  humeral  artery  for  the  cure  of  the  aneurisn 
at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  were  known  long  before  tli 
operation  for  the  relief  of  the  popliteal  aneurism 
attempted.    The  considerable  size  of  the  femoral  arter 
its  deep  situation,  the  urgent  symptoms  of  the  disea 
and  ignorance  of  the  resources  of  nature  for  transmit 
ting  blood  into  the  limb  after  the  ligature  of  the  vess 
are  the  circumstances  which  appear  to  have  deterr 
former  surgeons  from  this  operation. 

Valsalva  treated  popliteal  aneurisms  on  the  debilit 
ting  method,  and  published  one  or  two  equivocal  proofl 
of  its  success.    In  Pelletan's  first  memoir  on  aneur" 
and  in  the  third  vol.  of  Sabatier's  M'decine  Op<  ratoir 
as  I  shall  hereafter  notice  again,  are  two  cases  of  aj 
lary  aneurisms,  which  were  cured  by  Valsalva's  trea 
ment.    But  encouraging  as  such  examples  may 
experience  is  not  yet  suflSciently  favourable  to  thi« 
practice  to  allow  it  to  bear  a  comparison  in  point  i 
eflOicacy  with  the  surgical  operation,  or  to  justify  th« 
general  rejection  of  this  last  more  certain  means 
cure.    As  Pelletan  admits,  Valsalva's  treatment  is  ex^ 
tremely  severe ;  the  event  of  it  doubtful ;  and  should 
the  plan  fail,  the  patient  might  not  be  left  in  a  conditio 
to  bear  an  operation,  for  the  success  of  which  it  seer 
necessary  that  a  certain  strength  of  vascular  actiou 
should  exist,  in  order  that  the  blood  may  be  freelyl 
transmitted  through  such  arterial  branches  as  are  to| 
supply  the  places  of  the  main  trunk  after  it  has  " 
tied. 

The  time,  therefore,  has  not  yet  arrived  when  8urgl«rl 
cal  operations  for  the  relief  of  aneurisms  should  be  re> 
linquished. — {Clinique  Ckir.  t.  \,p.  111.) 

The  cure  of  popliteal  aneurisms  by  means  of  com 
pression  is  occasionally  effected ;  but  it  happens  too 
seldom  to  claim  a  great  deal  of  confidence,  or  to  lesson 
in  any  material  degree  the  utility  and  importance  of 
operative  surgery  in  this  part  of  practice.  Pelletan 
records  the  cure  of  one  popliteal  aneurism  by  compres 
sion  and  absolute  repose  during  eleven  months  {t.  I 
p.  115);  Boyer  relates  two  msisnces  (Traitc  des  M(u, 
Ckii.  p.  204,  t.  2);  one  is  mentioned  by  Richerand 
Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.  t.  2,  p.  96) ;  the  practice  ot 
Dubois  is  said  to  have  furnished  several  examples  of 
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the  same  success  (vol.  cit.  p.  97) ;  and  a  case,  in  which 
Dupuytren  effected  a  cure  by  compressing  the  femoral 
artery  by  means  of  an  instrument  apphed  just  above 
the  place  where  the  vessel  perforates  the  tendon  of  the 
triceps  muscle,  is  detailed  by  Breschet. — {Fr.  transl. 
of  Mr.  Hodgson's  work,  t.  1,  p.  249,  &c.) 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  employment  of 

compression  affords  the  best  chance  of  success  have 

been  already  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  prudence  of  as- 

*  -sisting  this  plan  with  perfect  quietude,  venesection. 

Lt^jare  diet,  and  cold  astringent  applications,  especially 

k4ee,  which  was  first  recommended  by  Donald  Monro, 

and  subsequently  highly  praised  by  Guerin. 

Aneurisms  in  general,  and  among  them  the  popliteal 
case,  are  all  attended  with  some  little  chance  of  a  spon- 
taneous cure  ;  yet  this  desirable  event  is  too  uncom- 
mon to  be  a  judicious  reason  for  postponing  the  opera- 
tion, especially  as  it  is  tlie  usual  course  of  the  disease 
to  contiime  to  increase  ;  while  in  the^* early  stage  the 
cure  may  be  more  speedily  accomplished.  In  fact,  the 
experience  of  modern  operators  leaves  no  room  for  ap- 
prehending that  the  anastomoses  will  not  suffice  for  the 
due  nourishment  of  the  leg,  and  consequently  proves 
that  waiting  beyond  a  certain  time  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  collateral  vessels  to  take  place  is  altogether  an 
unnecessary  and  disadvantageous  method.  Popliteal 
aneurisms,  as  well  as  other  external  tumours  of  the 
same  nature,  stand  the  best  chance  of  a  spoiitaneous 
cure,  when  any  cause  induces  a  general,  violent,  and 
deep  inflammation  all  over  the  swelling ;  for  then  the 
communication  between  the  sac  and  the  artery  is  likely 
to  become  closed  with  coagulating  lymph,  and  the  pul- 
sation of  the  tumour  to  be  suddenly  and  permanently 
stopped.  If  in  this  state  the  disease  sloughs,  and  the 
patient's  constitution  holds  out,  the  coagulated  blood 
in  the  sac  and  the  sloughs  are  gradually  detached,  leav- 
ing a  deep  ulcer,  which  ultimately  heals.  An  example, 
in  which  a  popliteal  aneurism  was  cured  by  such  a 
process,  is  related  in  the  Trans,  for  the  Improvement 
of  Med.  and  Chinirffical  Knowledge,  vol.  2,  p.  268. 

In  former  times,  when  all  hopes  of  curing  a  popliteal 
aneurism  by  Valsalva's  method,  by  compression,  or  a 
natural  process,  were  at  an  end,  amputation  of  the 
limb  was  considered  as  the  sole  and  necessary  means 
of  saving  the  patient's  life.  But  about  fifty  years  ago, 
the  confidence  of  surgeons  in  the  sufficiency  of  the 
anastomosing  vessels  or  the  continuance  of  the  circu- 
lation began  to  increase,  and,  in  opposition  to  the  tenets 
of  J.  L.  Petit  and  Pott,  experience  soon  proved,  that  in 
general,  not  only  might  the  patient's  life  be  saved,  but 
his  limb  also,  and  this  without  any  operation  that 
could  be  compared  with  amputation  in  regard  to  se- 
verity. On  looking  back  to  the  history  of  amputation, 
we  shall  find  that  A.  N.  Guenault  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest writers  who  disapproved  of  amputation  as  not 
truly  indispensable  lor  the  cure  of  popliteal  aneu- 
rism. 

It  is  alleged  that  Teislere,  Molinelli,  Guattani,  Ma- 
zotti,  and  some  other  celebrated  Italian  surgeons,  were 
the  first  who  ventured  to  tie  the  popliteal  artery  for  the 
cure  of  aneurism.  The  path,  as  Pelletan  remarks,  had 
been  pointed  out  to  them  by  Winslow  and  Ilaller, 
whose  valuable  descriptions  and  plates  of  the  arterial 
anastomoses  about  the  knee-joint,  showed  by  what 
means  the  lower  part  of  the  limb  would  be  nourished, 
after  the  ligature  had  been  placed  on  the  principal  arte- 
rial trunk.  For  almost  thirty  years,  however,  the 
practice  of  tying  the  popliteal  artery  was  confined  to 
the  lialitui  surgeons.  Pelletan  believes  that  he  was 
the  first  who  attemjjted  such  an  operation  at  Paris 
nearly  thirty  years  ago  (alluding  to  about  the  year 
1780,  the  Clinique  Chirurgicale  being  dated  1810). 

However,  this  operation  of  opening  the  tumour  and 
tying  the  popliteal  artery  itself,  was  a  severe  and  often 
fatal  proceeding,  and  does  not  admit  of  being  compared 
with  the  Hunteriaii  operation,  in  point  either  of  sim- 
plicity, safety,  or  success,  as  I  shall  explain,  after  the 
detail  of  a  few  particulars  relating  to  the  popliteal 
.meurism. 

On  whatever  side  pf  the  artery  the  tumour  is  pro- 
duced, if  i!jn  be  jjlaialy  felt  in  the  hollow  between  the 
ham.strinj's,  mid  in  general  its  nature  is  as  ea.sily  as- 
certained by  Uw.  pulHation  in  every  part  of  the  tumour. 
Though  the  disease  may  not  occur  in  the  popliteal 
artery  so  often  as  in  the  aona  itself,  it  certainly  is  seen 
more  frequently  in  the  former  vessel  than  any  other 
branch  which  the  aorta  H<;nds  off.    As  Sir  E.  Home 


has  observed,  this  circumstance  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily explained ;  and,  what  is  rather  curious,  in 
many  recent  instances  of  this  disease  the  patients  haTe 
been  coachmen  and  postillions.  Morgagni  found  aneu- 
risms of  the  aorta  most  frequent  in  guides,  post'  oys, 
and  other  persons  who  sit  almost  continually  on  horse- 
back ;  a  fact,  which  he  imputes  to  the  concussion  and 
agitation  to  which  such  persons  are  exposed.  Some 
allusion  to  this  subject  has  already  been  made  in  the 
foregoing  pages.  Whether  an  explanation  of  the  fre- 
quency of  popliteal  aneurisms  can  be  correctly  referred 
to  the  obstruction  which  the  circulation  in  the  artery- 
must  exi»erience  when  the  knee  is  iu  a  state  of  flexion, 
may  be  questioned,  though  it  is  on  a  similar  principle 
that  the  great  frequency  of  aneurisms  of  the  curvature 
of  the  aorta  is  attempted  to  be  solved.— (Home  in 
Trans,  for  the  Improvement  of  Med.  and  Chir.  Know- 
ledge, vol.  1,  S,c.  and  Monro  in  Ed.  Med.  Essays. 
vol.  5.) 

Were  this  the  only,  or  even  the  principal  cause, 
surely  one  would  have  reason  to  expect  aneurisms  to 
be  at  least  as  frequent  in  the  axilla,  and  in  the  bend  of 
the  elbow,  as  in  the  ham. 

The  popliteal  aneurism  was  generally  supposed  to 
arise  from  a  weakness  in  the  coats  of  the  artery,  inde- 
pendently of  disease.  If  this  were  true,  we  might  rea- 
sonably conclude,  that  except  at  the  dilated  part  the 
vessel  would  be  soimd.  Then  the  old  practice  of 
opening  the  sac,  tying  the  artery  above  and  below  it, 
and  leaving  the  bag  to  suppurate  and  heal  up,  would 
naturally  present  itself.  As  the  arterial  coats  were 
found  to  be  altered  in  structure  higher  up  than  the  tu- 
mour, and  the  artery  immediately  above  the  sac  sel- 
dom united  when  tied,  but,  when  the  ligature  came 
away,  the  patient  was  destroyed  by  hemorrhage,  Mr. 
Hunter  concluded,  that  some  disease  affected  the  coata 
of  the  vessel  before  the  actual  occurrence  of  aneurism- 
Dissatisfied  with  Haller's  experiments  on  frogs,  show- 
ing that  weakness  alone  could  give  rise  to  aneurism,' 
he  tried  what  would  happen  in  a  quadruped,  whose 
vessels  were  very  similar  in  structure  to  tiie  human. 
Having  denuded  above  an  inch  of  the  carotid  artery  of 
a  dog,  and  removed  its  external  coat,  he  dissected  off 
the  other  coats,  layer  after  layer,  till  what  remained 
was  so  thin,  that  the  blood  could  be  seen  through  it. 
In  about  three  weeks  the  dog  was  killed,  when  the 
wound  was  found  closed  over  the  artery,  which  was 
neither  increased  nor  diminished  in  size. 

It  being  conjectured  that  the  prevention  of  aneurism, 
perhaps  arose  from  the  parts  being  immediately  laid 
down  on  the  weakened  portion  of  the  artery,  Sir  E. 
Home  stripped  off  the  outer  layers  of  the  femoral  artery 
of  a  dog,  placed  "lint  over  the  exposed  part  of  the  vessel 
to  keep  it  from  uniting  to  the  sides  of  the  wound,  and  in 
six  weeks  killed  the  animal  and  injected  the  artery,_ 
which  was  neither  enlarged  nor  diminished,  its  coats' 
having  regained  their  natural  thickness  and  appear- 
ance. 

These  expe»»ments  strengthened  Mr.  Hunter's  belief 
that  aneurismal  arteries  are  diseased ;  that  the  morbid 
affection  frequently  extends  a  good  way  from  the  sao 
along  the  vessel  ;  and  that  the  cause  of  failure  in  the 
old  operation  arose  from  tying  a  diseased  artery,  which 
was  incapable  of  uniting  before  the  hgature  separated. 
These  reflections  led  him  to  propose  taking  up  the 
artery  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  diseased  portion,  so  as  to  diminish  the 
risk  of  hemorrhage,  and  be  enabled  to  get  at  the  vessel 
again  in  case  it  should  bleed.  The  stream  of  blood- 
into  the  sac  being  stopped,  he  concluded  that  the  sac 
and  its  contents  would  be  absorbed,  and  the  tumour 
gradually  disappear,  so  as  to  render  any  opening  of  it 
unnecessary. 

[Dr.  David  Hosack  was  the  first  surgeon  who  per- 
formed this  operation  in  America,  which  he  did  suc- 
cessfully as  early  as  1808.  Three  cases  of  aneurism, 
were  cured  by  liim,  by  the  ligature  of  the  femoral  arte- 
ly,  and  will  be  found  reported  in  his  valuable  volume 
of  "  Essays  on  Medical  Science,"  by  which  it  will  be 
seen,  that  this  distinguished  gentleman  in  the  fomici« 
part  of  his  life  was  an  operative  surgeon  of  more  than 
ordinary  skill.  He  has  since  devoted  his  energies  to 
teaching  the  theory  and  practice,  and  in  the  less  osten- 
tatious character  of  a  general  practitioner  has  acquirod 
a  reputation  second  only  to  Hush,  with  whom  his 
name  will  be  transmitted  to  posterity  af  among  lbs 
most  eminent  in  their  profession  in  this  or  any  otuer 
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country.  He  began  his  distinguished  career  as  a  sur- 
geon, and,  like  many  others,  thus  laid  the  foundation 
of  professional  distinction.— /Jecsc] 

The  first  operation  of  this  kind  ever  done  was  per- 
formed on  a  coachman  by  Mr.  Hunter,  in  St.  George's 
Hospital,  December,  1785.  An  incision  was  made  on 
the  anterior  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  rather  below 
its  middle,  which  wound  was  continued  obliquely 
across  the  inner  edge  of  the  sartorius  muscle,  and 
made  large  in  order  to  facilitate  the  performance  of 
whatever  might  be  necessary.  The  fascia  covering 
the  artery  was  then  laid  bare  for  about  three  inches, 
after  which  the  vessel  itself  could  be  felt.  A  cut  about 
an  inch  long  was  then  made  through  the  fascia,  along 
the  side  of  the  artery,  and  the  fascia  dissected  off. 
Thus  the  vessel  was  exposed.  Having  disengaged  it 
from  its  connexions  by  means  of  the  knife  and  a  thin 
spatula,  Mr.  Hunter  put  a  double  ligature  under  it 
with  an  eye-probe.  The  doubled  ligature  was  then 
cut,  so  as  to  make  two  separate  ones.  The  artery  was 
now  tied  with  both  these  ligatures,  but  so  slightly  as 
only  to  compress  the  sides  together.  Two  additional 
ligatures  were  similarly  applied  a  little  lower,  wiih  a 
view  of  comprsssing  some  length  of  artery,  so  as  to 
make  amends  for  the  want  of  tightness,  as  it  was 
'Wished  to  avoid  great  pressure  on  any  one  part  of  the 
Tessel.  The  ligatures  were  left  hanging  out  of  the 
■wound,  which  was  closed  with  sticking  plaster.  On 
the  second  day,  the  aneurism  had  lost  one-third  of  its 
size,  and  on  the  fourth,  the  wound  was  every  where 
healed,  except  where  the  ligatures  were  separated.  On 
the  ninth,  there  was  a  considerable  discharge  of  blood 
from  the  apertures  of  the  ligatures,  but  it  ceased  on 
applying  a  tourniquet,  and  did  not  recur.  On  the  fif- 
teenth day  after  the  operation,  some  of  the  ligatures 
came  away,  followed  by  a  small  quantity  of  matter  ; 
and  about  the  latter  end  of  January,  178fi,  the  man 
went  out  of  the  hospital,  the  tumour  having  become 
still  less.  In  the  course  of  the  spring,  abscesses  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  cicatrix  followed,  and  some  pieces 
of  ligature  were  occasionally  discharged.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  a  piece  of  ligature  about  an  inch  long 
came  away,  after  which  the  swelling  went  off  entirely, 
and  the  man  left  the  hospital  again  on  the  8th,  per- 
fectly well,  there  being  no  appearance  of  swelling  in 
the  ham.  This  subject  died  of  a  fever  in  March,  1787  ; 
and  on  dissection,  the  femoral  artery  was  found  im- 
pervious from  the  giving  off  of  the  arteria  profunda 
down  to  the  pla<'.e  of  the  ligature,  and  an  ossification 
had  taken  place  for  an  inch  and  a  half  along  the  course 
of  this  part  of  the  vessel.  Below  this  portion  the  ves- 
sel was  pervious,  till  just  before  it  came  to  the  aneu- 
Tismal  sac,  where  it  was  again  closed.  What  re- 
mained of  the  sac  was  somewhat  larger  than  a  hen's 
egg,  and  it  had  no  remains  of  the  lower  opening  into 
the  popliteal  artery.  The  rest  of  the  particulars  of 
this  dissection  are  very  interesting. —  See  Trans,  for 
the  Improvement  of  Med.  and  Chir  Knowledge,  vol,  1, 
y.  1.53.) 

This  celebrated  case  completely  established  the  im- 
portant fact,  that  simply  taking  off  the  force  of  the 
circulation  is  sufl[icient  to  cure  an  aneurism,  as  the 
umour  is  afterward  diminished  and  removed  by  the 
action  of  the  absorbent  vessels. 

In  order  to  confirm  the  same  fact,  Sir  E.  Home  re- 
lated a  case  of  femoral  aneurism  which  got  well  with- 
out an  operation,  but  on  a  similar  principle  to  what 
occurs  when  the  artery  is  tied.  A  trial  of  pressure 
had  been  made  without  avail.  The  tumour  became 
very  large,  and  such  inflammation  took  place  in  the  sac 
and  integuments  that  mortification  was  impending: 
no  pulsation  could  now  be  felt  in  the  tumour,  or  the 
artery  above  it.  The  correct  inference  of  Sir  E.  Home 
was,  that  a  coagulum,  which  we  know  always  occurs 
in  an  artery  previously  to  mortification,  seemingly  to 
prevent  bleeding,  had  formed  in  this  instance,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  effusion  of  ooagulable  lymph 
about  the  root  of  the  aneurism,  had  kept  the  b.ood  (rcrr. 
entering  the  sac. 

Mr.  Hunter's  second  operation  was  on  a  trooper. 
Instead  of  using  several  ligatures,  which  were  found 
hurtful,  he  tied  the  artery  and  vein  with  a  single  strong 
one;  but  unluckily  the  experiment  was  m.ide  of  dress- 
ing the  wound  from  the  bottom,  instead  of  aticmptinsr 
to  unite  it  at  once  ;  and  the  event  was,  that  the  man 
died  of  hemorrhage. 
After  (bis  case  Mr,  Hunter's  practice  wiis  to  tie  the 
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artery  alone  with  one  strong  ligature,  and  unite 
wound  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Having  recorded  Mr.  Hunter's  cases,  which  first 
tablished  the  present  method  of  operating  for  the 
of  popliteal  aneurisms,  I  shall  not  repeat  the  strong 
reasons  which  exist  against  the  employment  of  reserve 
ligatures ;  metallic  compressors ;  two  ligatures,  with 
the  division  of  the  vessel  between  them  ;  the  iriterpo 
sition  of  pieces  of  linen,  wood,  cork,  agaric,  &c.  be 
tween  the  knot  and  the  vessel ;  tlie  use  of  large  liga 
tures ;  and  other  contrivances,  the  merits  or  rathi 
demerits  of  which  have  been  already  fully  considei 
in  the  preceding  section.  My  next  duty  is,  to  expl 
the  method  of  performing  the  Hunterian  operation,  as 
brought  to  its  modem  stateof  improvement,  and  adapt- 
ed to  the  wise  principles  which  first  emanated  from 
the  valuable  experiments  and  investigations  of  Dr. 
Jones. — (See  Hemorrhage.) 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  assistants,  one  of  them 
should  be  so  placed,  that  if  required,  in  consequence 
any  accidental  wound  of  that  vessel  in  the  operatioi 
he  can  compress  the  femoral  artery  as  it  passes  ovi 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis :  but,  as  Scarpa  justly  observ 
no  pressure  of  this  kind  is  to  be  made,  unless  the  ac 
dent  referred  to  should  happen,  because  the  pulsatio 
of  the  artery,  inasmuch  as  they  indicate  the  track 
the  vessel,  must  tend  materially  to  facilitate  the  ope: 
tion.    The  surgeon  is  to  explore  with  his  fore-fingi 
the  course  of  the  artery  from  the  crural  arch  dow 
wards,  and  when  he  comes  to  the  place,  where  the 
vibration  of  this  vessel  begins  to  be  less  distinctly  felt, 
this  point  is  to  be  fixed  upon  for  the  lower  end  of  i' 
external  incision.    This  angle  of  the  wound  will  ft 
nearly  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  sartorius,  just  whe 
this  muscle  crosses  the  track  of  the  femoral  arteryj 
and  at  the  very  apex  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  con- 
vergence of  the  triceps  and  vastus  internus.    A  little 
more  than  three  inches  above  the  place   here   fixed 
upon,  the  surgeon  is  to  begin  with  a  convex-edged  bis- 
toury the  incision  through  the  integuments  and  cel- 
lular substance,  and  carry  the  wound  down  the  thigh 
in  a  slightly  oblique  line  from  withoiU  inwards,  so  as 
to  make  it  follow  the  course  of  the  artery,  as  far  as  the 
apex  of  the  above-mentioned  triangular  space,  or  the 
point  where  the  vessel  passes  under  the  inner  edge  of 
the  sartorius  muscle.    In  order  to  make  this  first  exter- 
nal incision  with  correctness,  I  consider  it  a  good  rule 
always  to  take  particular  notice  of  the  line  descri 
by  the  sartorius  on  the  thigh,  the  inner  margin  of  whii 
muscle  at  the  place  where  it  meets  the  artery,  as  we  hav( 
seen,  forms  at  once  the  lower  boundary  of  the  incision, 
and  an  important  guide  to  the  vessel  itself.  By  observing 
the  track  of  the  sartorius  attentively,  we  shall  likewise 
avoid  all  chance  of  making  the  wound  too  low  down, 
so  as  to  have  this  muscle  intervening  between  the  in 
cision  and  the  artery  ;  a  greater  source  of  embarrass- 
ment in  the  operation,  and  of  troublesome  consequences 
afterward,  than  perhaps  any  other  error ;  for  when  this 
has  happened,  and  the  surgeon  has  not  room  enough 
afforded  by  the  higher  part  of  the  wound  to  get  at  the 
artery  above  the  sartorius,  he  is  compelled  to  dis.sect 
and  raise  up  this  mu.scle  from  its  natural  connexions, 
ere  he  can  plainly  discover  the  vessel.    This  inconve- 
nience made  a  deep  impression  on  me  in  the  first  case 
where  I  tied  the  femoral  artery ;  for  the  intervention 
of  the  sartorius  in  a  stout  soldier  upon  whom  the  ope- 
ration was  done,  threw  me  into  the  dilemma  of  either 
dissecting  at  the  outer  edge  of  this  muscle,  and  draw- 
ing it  inwards,  or  of  enlarging  the  wound  upwards. 
The  latter  proceeding  was  that  to  which  I  gave  the  pre- 
ference, because  it  seemed  to  me  an  excellent  maxim  in 
this  operation  to  avoid  making  any  farther  deiachinenU 
of  parts  from  their  natural  connexions  than  is  absoj 
lutely  necessary;  and  I  knew  that  when  the  wounifl 
was  extended  a  little  higher  up,  the  artery  would  pre-1 
sent  itself  more  superficially,  quite  unconcealed  by 
any  muscle  whatever.    Strongly,  therefore,  as  my  prin 
ciples  hav«  led  me  to  condemn  Scarpa's  modification 
of  the  ligature,  his  use  of  from  lour  to  six  threads,  and 
his  interposition  of  a  roll  of  linen  between  the  knot 
and  the  vessel,  I  feel  pleasure  in  expres.sing  my  con-, 
viction  of  one  excellence  in  his  mode  of  operating  ;  an 
improvement  which  is  now  obtaining,  if  it  has  not  al- 
ready obtained,  the  universal  approbation  of  the  sur- 
gical profession.    This  amendment  consists  in  making 
the  incision  in  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh,  or  a  lillU 
higher  than  the  place  where  Mr.  Hunter  used  to  mak* 
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the  wound.  Scarpa's  reason  for  this  practice  is  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  removing  the  sartorius  muscle 
loo  much  from  its  position,  or  of  turning  it  back,  to 
bring  the  artery  into  view,  so  as  to  be  tied.  I  have 
Been  the  best  operators,  even  professors  of  anatomy, 
embarrassed  by  having  the  sarlorius  muscle  imme- 
diately in  their  way  after  the  first  incision  ;  and  as  the 
vessel  is  more  superficial  a  little  higher  up,  the  place 
is  farther  from  the  diseased  part  of  the  artery,  and 
there  is  no  hazard  of  the  anastomoses  failing  to 
keep  up  the  circulation  :  this  part  of  Scarpa's  practice 
is  highly  deserving  of  imitation. 

"  The  part  of  the  limb  (observes  Mr.  Hodgson)  in 
which  the  femoral  artery  can  be  tied  with  the  greatest 
fecility,  is  between  four  and  live  inches  below  Pou- 
part's  ligament.  The  profunda  generally  arises  from 
the  femoral  artery  an  inch  and  a  half  or  an  inch  and 
three-quarters  below  Poupart's  ligament ;  it  very  rarely 
arises  so  low  as  two  inches.  If,  therefore,  the  ligature 
be  applied  to  the  femoral  artery  at  the  distance  of  four 
or  five  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament,  the  surgeon 
will  not  be  embarrassed  by  meeting  with  the  profunda 
during  the  operation,  and  the  chance  of  causing  se- 
condary hemorrhage,  by  tying  the  artery  close  to  the 
origin  of  this  vessel,  will  be  obviated." — (0?i  the  Dis- 
eases of  Arteries,  ^c.  p.  AM.) 

The  trouble  arising  from  cutting  too  low  down,  so 
as  to  have  the  sartorius  intervening  between  the 
outer  wound  and  the  artery,  may  be  more  accurately 
estimated,  when  it  is  known  that  Uesault,  for  the  re- 
moval of  this  inconvenience,  considered  it  right  actu- 
ally to  make  a  complete  transverse  division  of  that 
muscle,  a  thing  which,  it  is  said,  may  be  done  without 
any  if!  consequences. — {Boyer,  Traiti  des  Mai.  Chir. 
t.  2,  p.  145.)  I  shall  not  firesume,  however,  to  second 
this  last  piece  of  advice,  because,  though  it  may  have 
been  done  by  Desault,  it  appears  to  m»  that  the  artery 
can  always'  be  taken  up  very  well  without  the  pro- 
ceeding here  recommended. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  C.  Hutchison  published  a  tract, 
in  which  he  is  an  advocate  for  the  practice  of  making 
the  incision  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  sartoriu.s,  and  then 
raising  that  muscle  and  drawing  it  inwards,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  artery.  This  advice  proceeded  from  the 
apprehension  that" the  plan  of  taking  up  the  femoral 
artery  at  the  inner  edge  of  the  sartorius  was  attended 
•with  risk  of  injuring  the  saphena  vein  and  large  lym- 
phatics.— {Letter  on  the  Operation  for  popliteal  Aneu- 
rism., 181 1.)  The  same  method  is  commended  by  Boyer 
and  Roux  iNouveaux  El  mens  de  Mid.  Op  ratoire,  1. 1, 
p.  729),  when  the  operation  is  done  low  down  in  the 
thigh.  But  as  operating  in  this  situation  is  liable  to 
the  several  objections  of  approaching  too  near  the  dis- 
ease, of  aiming  at  taking  up  the  artery  where  it  lies 
more  deeply  than  it  does  higher  up,  and  of  every  in- 
ftonvenience  which  may  arise  from  the  interposition, 
dissection,  and  reflection  of  the  sartorius  muscle,  the 
method  must  be  rejected,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that 
so  many  disadvantages  are  fully  counterbalanced  by 
Other  considerations.  If  the  plan  which  I  shall  pre- 
sently recommend  be  adopted,  there  will  never  be  the 
Bhghtest  risk  of  wounding  the  saphena  vein :  and, 
therefore,  I  do  not  consider  it  advisable  or  necessary, 
lor  the  avoidance  of  this  accident,  to  make  the  wound 
frecisely  upon  the  sartoritis,  as  my  intelligent  friend 
Mr.  Hodgson  suggests ;  a  method  attended  with  the 
inconvenience  of  having  the  fibres  of  that  iriuscle  be- 
tween the  external  wound  and  the  artery,  and  perhaps 
inconsistent  with  the  excellent  directions  which  he  af- 
terward delivers  concerning  the  right  mode  of  per- 
forming the  external  incision,  when  he  says,  with 
Scarpa,  that  this  cut  should  be  "  continued  down  to 
the  fibres,  which  fornj  the  inner  margin  of  the  sarto- 
rius."—(On.  the  Diseases  of  Arteries,  tVc.  p.  436.) 

Now,  if  the  point  where  this  margin  first  lies  over 
the  artery  be  the  proper  place  for  the  lower  termina- 
tion of  the  external  incision,  we  shall  clearly  be  devi- 
ating from  the  pr«;cise  course  of  the  ves.-*el  by  letting 
the  higli'T  jfortion  of  the  wound  be  over  the  fibres  of 
that  muscle.  And  when  it  is  farther  reflected,  that 
the  seriou.-^  evils  of  wounding  the  trunks  of  the  lym- 
phatics in  this  operation  are  not  demonstrated  in  mo- 
dern practice,  while  the  saphena  vem  may  always  be 
avoided  with  certainty  and  facility,  I  cannot  admit, 
tbat  there  i.s  any  solid  reason  for  letting  the  situation 
and  direction  of  the  external  wound  be  determined  by 
■ttch  apprehenaiouB     At  all  eventn,  for  the  motives 


above  explained,  it  should  be  a  fixed  maxim  in  this 
operation  never  to  extend  the  wound  lower  than  the 
point  where  the  inner  margin  of  the  sartorius  crosses 
the  artery :  and  then  all  detachment  and  displacement 
of  this  muscle  will  be  unnecessary,  and  every  embar- 
rassment which  might  proceed  from  its  interposition 
between  the  outer  wound  and  the  arterj-,  will  be  com- 
pletely avoided. 

With  the  view  of  preventing  injury  of  the  femoral 
vein,  Mr.  Carmichael  recommends  the  needle  to  be  in- 
troduced on  the  pubal  side  of  the  artery,  where  the 
vein  presents  itself  to  view,  and  can  be'  most  easily 
avoided.  He  remarks,  that  the  only  part  of  the  thigh 
from  Poupart's  ligament  to  the  tendon  of  the  triceps, 
in  which  the  femoral  vein  is  not  completely  covered  by 
the  artery,  lies  within  the  space  which  extends  from 
Poupart's  ligament  to  the  point  where  the  artery  meeta 
the  sartorius  muscle.  At  the  part  of  this  space  most 
distant  from  Poupart's  ligament,  the  vein  begins  to 
disclose  itself  at  the  pubal  si(Je  of  the  artery,  from  be- 
neath which  it  emerges  more  and  more  as  it  ascends. 
— (Sec  Trans.  &c.  of'  the  Fellows,  i^c  of  the  King^s 
and  QiiceJi's  College  of  Physicians,  Ireland,  vol.  2,  v. 
357.) 

The  skin  and  cellular  substance  are  to  be  divided  in  the 
situation  and  to  the  extent  above  specified,  down  to  the 
femoral  fascia,  under  which  the  artery  lies,  and  may  be 
felt  beating.  The  next  object,  therefore,  is,  to  divide 
the  fascia,  which  is  here  nmch  thinner  than  at  the 
outer  side  of  the  limb,  and  may  be  cut  with  another 
stroke  of  the  bistoury ;  or  (what  is  safer,  with  the 
view  of  abstaining  from  all  chance  of  wounding  the 
artery),  a  slight  cut  may  first  be  made  in  the  fascia, 
the  division  of  which  may  then  be  made  to  the  requisite 
extent  by  introducing  under  it  a  grooved  director,  on 
which  the  farther  incision  may  be  made  with  perfect 
security.  The  fascia  is  to  be  divided  in  the  direction 
of  the  external  wound  ;  but  to  what  extent,  is  a  point 
on  which  surgical  writers  differ,  and,  indeed,  they 
must  here  differ,  as  long  as  they  are  not  unanimous 
about  the  method  of  applying  the  ligature  round  the 
artery  ;  because  if  it  be  intended  to  use  a  broad  liga- 
ture, with  a  cylindrical  piece  of  linen  mterposed  be- 
tween it  and  the  artery,  or  especially  if  it  be  designed 
to  apply  two  ligatures  and  divide  the  vessel  in  the  in- 
terspace, more  of  the  artery  must  be  exposed,  and  of 
course  more  of  the  fascia  must  be  cut,  than  when  it  is 
simply  meant  to  surround  the  vessel  with  a  single 
small  ligature.  Such  operators  also  as  have  contracted 
the  pernicious  habit  of  insulating  the  artery  all  round 
sulRciently  far  to  let  them  thrust  their  fingers  under  it, 
will  likewise  require  an  extensive  opening  in  the  fascia. 
This  detachment  of  the  vessel  for  an  inch  or  more,  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  the  finger  under  it,  is  a  mea- 
sure which  deserves  to  be  condemned  in  the  strongest 
terms,  as  it  is  the  very  thing  which  produces  some 
risk  of  injuring  the  saphena  vein,  and  has  a  tendency 
to  bring  on  secondary  hemorrhage,  inasmuch  as  it  oc 
casions  unnecessary  handling,  stretching,  and  disturb- 
ance of  the  artery  and  surrounding  parts,  and  an  in- 
evitable division  of  the  vessels  by  which  the  arterial 
coats  are  supplied  with  blood. 

According  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  extent  of  the  cut  in 
the  fascia  should  be  about  an  inch;  for  he  wisely 
avoids  all  unnecessary  separation  cf  the  artery  from 
its  surrounding  parts.  On  the  contrary,  Scarpa,  who 
uisulates  and  raises  the  vessel,  previously  to  tying  it, 
insist.s  upon  the  prudence  of  cutting  the  fascia  the 
whole  length  of  the  external  wound  ;  for,  says  he,  if 
this  practice  be  neglected,  it  most  frequently  happens, 
that  in  the  succeeding  inflammatory  stage,  the  bottom 
of  the  wound  swells  and  becomes  very  tense,  and  the 
matter  which  is  formed  under  the  fascia,  not  fi-ding  a 
ready  exit,  occasions  abscesses  which  seriously  retard 
the  cure.  But  Scarpa,  instead  of  planning  a  method  of 
relieving  the  consequences,  might  have  employed  him 
self  more  to  the  purpose  in  considering  how  they  were  to 
be  prevcTited,  and  why  in  his  method  they  most  fre- 
quently hapjwn.  Now,  without  laying  any  stress  upon 
two  waxed  ligatures,  each  composed  of  six  threads, 
with  an  additional  extraneous  substance,  viz.  a  roll  of 
linen,  in  the  noose,  we  should  be  more  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  wound  after  his  method  did  not  become 
alfecte<l  with  swelling,  tension,  and  8upj)uration,  than 
that  these  were  the  usual  eflects.  After  describing 
the  division  of  the  fascia,  he  observes :  '•  With  thM 
point  of  thefore-Jinger  of  the  left  hand,  already  loiuh* 
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ittg  ike  femoral  artery,  the  surgeon  will  separate  it 
from  the  cellular  substance,  which  ties  it  laterally  and 
posteriorly  to  the  contiguous  muscles;  aiid  making 
the  point  of  the  same  Jin,ger  pass  gradually  under 
and  behind  the  femoral  artery  (supposing  the  sur- 
geon has  not  enor7nously  large  fingers),  he  will  raise 
it  alone  from  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  or  (when  it 
cannot  be  avoided)  along  with  the  femoral  vein.  If 
it  is  along  vjith  the  femoral  vein,  the  surgeon,  hold- 
ing the  artery  and  vein  thus  raised,  and  almost  out  of 
the  wound,  will  cautiously  separate  the  vein  from  the 
artery  with  a  bistoury  or  spatula,  or  simply  with  his 
fingers,"  «fcc. — (See  Scarpa  on  Aneurisrn,  p.  280, 
ed.  2.) 

When  wc  combine  the  irritation  and  mischief"  of  all 
his  work  with  the  ill  eflects  of  filling  the  bottom  of 
the  wound  with  soft  lint,  I  would  ask,  what  more  cer- 
tain plan  could  Scarpa  or  any  other  person  have  sug- 
gested for  bringing  on  the  unpleasant  state  of  the 
wound  which  he  describes  as  most  frequently  tak- 
ing place  ? 

I  shall  suppose  the  fascia  has  now  been  divided,  un- 
der which  the  surgeon  distinctly  feels  the  pulsations 
of  the  femoral  artery,  which  is  still  invested  by  the 
cellular  sheath.  The  femora!  vein  lies  directly  under 
this  vessel,  while  the  branches  of  the  anterior  crural 
nerve,  separated  from  it  by  dense  cellular  substance, 
are  more  externally,  yet  somewhat  more  deeply  situ- 
ated. The  next  object,  therefore,  is  to  pass  a  single 
ligature  round  the  artery,  without  including,  or  in  any 
manner  meddling  with,  the  subjacent  femoral  vein,  or 
detaching  and  disturbing  the  artery.  For  this  purpose 
the  best  direction  is  that  given  by  my  friend  Mr.  Law- 
rence, especially  when  combined  with  Mr.  Carmi- 
chael's  plan  of  letting  the  needle  be  introduced  on  the. 
pubal  side  of  the  artery :  "  after  dissecting  down  to 
the  artery,  a  slight  scratch  or  incision  may  be  made 
through  the  sheath,  close  to  the  side  of  the  vessel. 
Then,  with  a  narrow  aneurism-needle,  nearly  pointed 
at  the  end,  and  made  as  thin  at  its  edge  as  it  can  be 
without  cutting,  a  single  silk  ligature  is  to  be  conveyed 
round  it,  the  point  of  the  needle  being  kept  in  contact 
with  the  artery.  A  needle  of  this  form  makes  its  way 
easily  through  the  cellular  substance,  and  the  vessel 
is  detached  only  in  the  track  of  the  instrument." — (See 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6.) 

Of  the  kind  of  ligature  to  be  employed,  I  need  only 
say  here,  that  it  should  be  a  single  one  composed  of 
firm  materials,  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  in- 
creasing its  diameter  more  than  would  be  desirable  for 
reasons  elsewhere  considered. — (See  Hemorrhage  and 
Ligature.)  The  ligature  having  been  put  under  the 
artery,  one  end  of  it  is  to  be  drawn  completely  through 
the  track  made  for  it  by  the  needle,  which  instrument 
is  then  to  be  taken  away,  leaving  the  ligature  under 
the  vessel.  The  ligature  is  now  to  be  tied  in  a  steady, 
firm  manner,  but  without  any  immoderate  force,  which 
can  never  be  necessary  even  for  the  division  of  the  in- 
ner coats  of  the  vessel.  In  this  part  of  the  operation, 
a  few  practitioners  give  the  preference  to  what  is 
termed  the  surgeon's  knot ;  and  commend  this  plan  of 
lastening  the  ligature ;  a  plan  which  consists  in  put- 
ting the  end  of  the  cord  twice  through  the  noose,  be- 
fore the  constriction  is  made.  The  only  good  of  the 
surgeon's  knot  is,  that  it  does  not  so  readily  slip  and 
loosen  as  a  common  one ;  but  Scarpa  thinks  a  simple 
knot  best,  as  it  does  not,  like  the  other,  prevent  the  sur- 
geon from  calculating  the  force  with  which  the  artery 
IS  constricted.— (On  Ayieiir ism,  p.  281,  ed.  2.)  And 
besides  this  reason  against  the  surgeon's  knot,  another 
objection  to  it  is  the  irregularity  with  which  a  ligature 
in  this  form  will  lie  round  the  vessel.  A  simple  noose 
should  therefore  be  first  made  and  tightened,  and  then  a 
second  one,  so  as  to  form  a  common  knot;  and  now, 
as  a  matter  of  precaution  against  the  possibility  of  the 
ligature  slipping  and  becoming  loose,  the  surgeon,  if  he 
pleases,  can  tie  the  knot  once  again.  One  end  of  the 
ligature  is  next  to  be  cut  off  near  the  knot ;  and  the 
sides  of  the  wound  are  to  be  brought  together  with 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  the  irritation  of  sutures  be- 
ing carefully  avoided.  The  remaining  end  of  the  liga- 
ture should  always  be  brought  out  at  the  nearest  point 
of  the  external  wound  to  the  knot  on  the  artery. 

The  effects  which  in  general  immediately  follow  the 
operation  are,  a  total  cessation  of  the  pulsation  of  the 
aneurismal  tumour ;  a  manifest  sinking  antl  flaccidity 
of  the  swelling ;  a  diminution  of  pain  in  the  seat  of  1 


the  disease ;  and  a  strong  vibration  of  the  articular 
teries  round  the  knee.    As  Mr.  Hodgson  has  remarl 
the  unusual  influx  of  blood  into  the  minute  ramifii 
tions,  when  a  main  artery  is  suddenly  rendered  im] 
vious,  is  generally  attended  with  a  remarkable  inc 
in  the  temperature  of  the  limb.    After  tying  the  f< 
ral  artery  for  the  cure  of  popliteal  aneurism,  the 
phenomenon  occurs,  at  least  after  a  short  time,  during 
which  the  temperature  of  the  leg  and  f«x)t  frequently 
continues  lower  than  that  of  the  sound  limb.    But  ia 
a  few  hours  it  generally  rises,  and  is  sometimes  seve- 
ral degrees  higher  than  that  of  the  opposite  member. 
This  state  lasts  several  days,  at  tlie  end  of  which  time, 
the  heat  of  the  limb  which  has  been  operated  ui 
will  be  found  to  be  about  the  same  as  that  of  otl 
parts  of  the  body.— (Hod^so/i  on  Diseases  of  Arter 
<Sc  p.  256.)    It  is  only  while  the  limb  is  colder  than 
natural,  that  it  ought  ever  to  be  fomented  or  covered 
with  flannel.    In  particular  examples,  there  is  no  in- 
crease of  temperature  in  the  limb,  at  any  period  a' 
the  operation  ;  a  fact  which  Mr.  Hodgson  refers  to 
probability  of  a  collateral  circulation  having  al 
'  been  established,  in  consequence  of  the  obstruction 
the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  main  artery 
the  accumulation  of  the  coagulum  in  the  aneuris 
sac.    Of  course,  unless  a  collateral  circulation  be 
tablished,  the  operation  cannot  succeed,  as  the  li 
will  mortify;  it  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  be  aware 
the  circumstances  which  may  prevent  j he  due  transi 
sion  of  the  blood  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  limb.    Thi 
are  ably  explained  and  commented  upon  in  Mr.  H 
son's  work  :  1st,  An  extensive  transverse  wound 
which  the  principal  anastomosing  branches  are  divid 
2dly,  Tight  bandages  and  pressure  operating  so  as 
obstruct  the  same  vessels.    3dly,  The  immense  bulk 
the  tumour,  and  the  pressure  upon  the  principal  col 
teral  arteries,   ^thly.  Calculous  depositions  in  the 
of  the  arteries  of  the  limb.    5thly,  Advanced  a[ 
6thly,  A  languid  state  of  the  circulation ;  a  fact  im 
eating  the  wrongness  of  venesection,  as  a  gene: 
practice   after   the  ojieration,  though  it  may  yet 
right  to  adopt  this  treatment,  where  the  pulsations 
turn  in  the  tumour  with  unusual  strength,  and  ap[ 
to  stop  the  diminution  of  the  swelling,  as  already  mi 
lioned.    7thly,  The  abstraction  of  heat  from  the  li 
by  cold  evaporating  lotions ;  a  plan  which  can  only 
right  when  there  is  a  great  increase  of  heat  in 
limb,  a  tendency  to  inflammation,  or  a  return  of  strong 
pulsations  in  the  tumour. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  saw  a  case,  in  which  the  applicatii 
of  whitewash  occasioned  mortihcation  and  the  patiei 
death.  In  cold  weather,  he  always  covers  the  li 
with  flannel  or  a  stocking,  and  sometimes  puts  jars  fili 
with  hot  water  to  the  feet.—  (See  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  42.] 

When  the  operation  is  done  according  to  the  prin 
pies  laid  down  in  this  article,  the  patient  is  not  too 
nor  enfeebled,  and  the  after-treatment  is  properly  > 
ducted,  mortification  cannot  now  be  said  to  be  a 
quent  event.    In  one  case,  operated  upon  by  Sir  Astli 
Cooper  in  1823,  the  whole  of  the  foot  and  part  of 
leg  mortified ;  but  it  should  be  noticed,  that  in  this 
stance  the  whole  limb  was  extremely  swollen  pre 
ously  to  the  artery  being  taken  up. — (See  Lancet 
l,p.  436.)    In  all  his  extensive  practice,  he  has 
but  three  or  four  instances  of  a  failure  of  the  operatii 
from  gangrene.    (Lectures,  Sc.  vol  %  p.  di).)  Mr.  Lisl 
has  related  one  example  whi  /i  he  ascribed  to  the  impi 
per  use  of  fomentations  with    hot  salt  water.— ( 
Edinb.  Med.  Jmirn.  No.  90,  p.  3.)    As,  however,  tl 
jiatieiit  seems  to  have  been  of  a  very  phlogistic  diatl 
sis,  and  to  have  been  attacked  with  inflammation 
other  parts,  the  reality  of  the  alleged  cause  ajqjears  qu 
tionable.    I  have  seen  but  one  example  of  gangrei 
and  in  that,  only  one  toe,  and  a  portion  of  the  skin  of  tl 
instep,  sloughed  in  a  very  debilitated  subject.    This' 
partial  gangrene  of  the  foot  has  been  particularly  no- 
ticed by  Deschamps  and  Scarpa,  the  latter  of  whom 
regards  it  as  an  unusual  thing,  only  likely  to  happen  ia 
old,  weak,  or  unhealthy  subjects  ;  and  "  at  any  rat* 
(says  he)  if  this  should  happen  in  any  of  the.se  ener- 
vated individuals,  the  patients  may  console  themselves 
for  the  loss  of  one  or  two  of  their  toes,  with  the  cure  of 
a  popliteal  aneurism,  and  the  avoidance  of  a  pain(\il  and 
dangerous  incision  in  the  ham,  and  of  the  tedious  sup- 
puration which  would  have  followed  it," 

Sir  Ast.  Cooper  has  known  retention  of  urine  brought 
on  hv  the  operation  in  one  cr  two  examples,  and  the  U9t 
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of  the'catheter  indispensable— (ZwfarM,  (J-c.  vol.  2,  p. 
58.)  Mr.  C.  Bell  met  with  a  case  in  which  the  femoral 
artery  divided  below  the  profunda  into  two  equal 
branches,  the  most  superficial  of  which  was  alone 
noticed  and  tied  in  the  operation.  The  patient  died  of 
constitutional  disturbance,  arising  from  inflammation 
in  the  whole  course  of  the  sartorius.  After  two  or 
three  days,  the  pulsation  of  the  tumour,  which  had  been 
very  strong,  ceased,  in  consequence  of  the  coagulation  of 
the  blood  within  the  sac ;  another  fact,  exemplifying 
tha;  this  desirable  change  will  not  be  prevented  by  a 
current  of  blood  being  still  propelled  through  the  aneu- 
rismal  cavity.— (See  Quarterly  Jovni.  vol.  3,  p.  607.) 

Mr.  Liston  has  recorded  a  case,  in  which  the  pulsa- 
sation  and  tumour  returned  several  months  after  the 
operation.  "  On  consulting  with  Dr.  Thomson,  it  was 
agreed  to  try  the  eflect  of  methodical  bandaging,  fVom  the 
points  of  the  toes  upwards,  and  a  compress  over  the 
tumour,  with  rest,  cold  applications,  and  moderate 
diet."  These  means  had  the  desired  effect ;  and  the 
patient  did  not  complain  much  of  those  pains  which  so 
frequently  remain  after  the  operation  for  aneurism. 

According  to  Mr.  Liston,  these  pains  are  in  general 
distinctly  referable  to  the  sacro-ischiatic  nerve  and  its 
branches,  and  are  explained  by  the  state  of  the  ves- 
sels in  the  substance  of  the  nerve.  In  the  natural 
state  the  neurilemal  vessels,  when  injected,  arc  not 
larger  than  sewing  threads  :  but  when  the  enlargement 
of  the  collateral  branches  is  requisite,  owing  to  the  ob- 
struction of  the  trunk,  they  also  are  called  on  to  con- 
tribute their  share  in  the  new  circulation ;  and  they 
become  enormously  distended.  In  one  remarkable 
specimen,  in  which  the  limb  was  injected  and  exa- 
mined fifteen  years  after  the  superficial  femoral  atery 
had  been  secured  for  aneurism  in  the  ham,  the  vessels  in 
the  sacro-ischiatic  nerve  had  attained  the  size  of  crow- 
quills,  and  were  convoluted  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner. The  pains  in  the  limb,  noticed  by  Mr.  Liston  as 
occurring  after  the  operation,  he  acknowledges,  how- 
ever, are  by  no  means  so  severe  as  those  experienced 
previously,  and  which  are  produced  by  the  compression 
and  stretching  of  the  nerves  by  the  sac. — {Edin.  Med. 
Journ.  No.  90,  p.  2.) 

When  the  operation  succeeds,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  artery  above  the  aneurismal  tumour  is  rendered 
impervious,  the  vessel  indeed  being  sometimes  con- 
verted into  a  solid  cord  from  the  origin  of  the  profunda 
to  that  of  the  tibial  arteries.— (j4.  Cooper,  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  2,  p.  254.)  In  general,  however,  the  oblite- 
ration of  the  artery  is  less  extensive ;  a  fact  particularly 
noticed  in  one  of  Mr.  Hunter's  cases  (TVans.  of  a  Soc. 
for  the  Improvement  of  Med.  and  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol. 
1,  p.  153),  and  vainly  urged  by  Deschamps,  as  a  proof 
of  the  insufficiency  of  the  new  method.— (See  Obser- 
vations €t  Rifiexions  sur  la  Ligature  des  principales 
Artires  blesses,  et  particuliire?nent  sur  VAneurisme  de 
VArtire  poplMe,  p.  76,  Paris,  1797.)  It  appears  from 
the  observations  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  that  the  artery  ge- 
nerally becomes  impervious,  for  the  space  of  three  or 
four  fingers'  breadth,  at  the  place  where  the  ligature 
is  applied  ;  below  whirh  part  its  tube  is  unclosed,  and 
continues  so  for  some  distance,  when  the  obliteration 
again  commences,  and  descends  along  a  considerable 
extent  of  the  popliteal  artery  to  the  origin  of  the  infe- 
rior articular,  or  tibial  arteries.  Thus,  says  this  author, 
uninsulated  portion  of  the  femoral  artery  preserves 
it8  cavity,  from  each  extremity  of  which  considerable 
anastomosing  branches  arise  ;  the  upper  branches  con- 
vey blood  into  the  vessel,  and  the  lower  transmit  it  into 
anastomosing  channels,  that  originate  below  the  knee. 
—{On  Diseases  of  Arteries,  i,-c.  p.  278.)  Now,  as  Mr. 
Hodgson  is  unacquainted  with  any  case,  except  that 
recorded  by  Sir  Astlcy  Cooper,  where,  after  the  mo- 
dern ojieration,  the  artery  was  obliterated  from  the  seat 
of  disfta.se  in  the  ham  to  the  part  at  which  the  ligature 
was  applied,  he  thinks  it  probable  that,  in  most  instan- 
ces, a  double  collateral  circulation  exists  in  the  limb, 
after  this  method  of  cure. 

In  coiise(iueiice  ofthe  motion  of  the  blood  being  more 
or  less  impeded  in  the  aneurismal  sac  by  the  application 
of  the  ligature  tf  the  femoral  artery,  the  aneurismal 
cavity  soon  becomes  completely  filled  with  coagula, 
■which  even  block  np  (he  adjoining  portion  of  the  arte- 
rial tube.  The  coagulated  blood  in  the  sac  is  afterward 
absorbed ;   and  a   gradual  diminution  and   final  dis- 

rsarance  of  the  aneurism  in  the  ham  ensue  ;  with 
exception  of  a  slight  induration,  which  sometimes 


remains,  composed  of  a  remnant  ofthe  sac  itself,  or  of 
the  fibrous  part  of  the  blood.  This  slight  hardness  in 
the  cavity  of  the  ham  occasions  no  inconvenience,  and 
does  not  hinder  the  patient  from  performing  the  mo- 
tions of  the  knee  and  leg  with  quickness  and  safety .- 
{Scarpa,  p.  257,  edit.  2.) 

After  the  operation,  the  circulation  is  carried  on  prin- 
cipally by  the  arteria  profunda,  whose  branches  commu 
nicate  with  the  articular  arteries  of  the  popliteal,  and 
with  arteries  sent  to  the  knee  by  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior tibial.  Large  branches  in  the  sciatic  nerve,  sent 
off"  by  the  arteria  profunda,  communicate  very  freely 
with  the  popliteal  artery,  the  articular,  and  branches  of 
the  posterior  tibial.  As  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  farther 
explained,  the  freedom  of  anastomosis  sometimes  leads 
to  a  reproduction  of  an  aneurism.  The  femoral  artery 
was  tied  by  Mr.  Key,  and  the  patient,  after  being  dis- 
charged cured,  returned  with  a  painful  tumour  in  the 
ham,  attended  with  an  obscure  pulsation.  The  limb 
was  amputated,  and  a  large  artery,  passing  to  the  tu- 
mour, and  situated  nearly  in  the  usual  placeof  the  femo- 
ral, required  a  ligature.— (Z,ec/Krejf,  <Sc.  vol.  2,  p.  60.) 

When  the  advantages  of  the  foregoing  method  of 
operating  are  contrasted  with  the  dangers  and  seventy 
of  the  practice  of  laying  open  the  aneurismal  tumour, 
and  ajiplying  ligatures  round  the  diseased  part  of  thf! 
vessel,  it  is  surprising  to  find  any  living  surgeons  still 
expressing  a  preference  to  the  latter  mode  of  treatment 
under  any  circumstances  whatsoever.  Yet  Boyer, 
Roux,  and  a  few  of  the  modern  French  surgeons,  are  in 
this  way  of  thinking,  which  reminds  me  of  their  slow- 
ness to  adopt,  at  every  opportunity,  union  by  the  first 
intention,  one  ofthe  greatest  and  mo:<t  decided  advances 
to  perfection  ever  made  in  the  practice  of  surgery.  The 
severity  and  difficulties  of  the  old  method  of  operating, 
in  cases  of  politeal  aneurism,  are  most  faithfully  de- 
picted by  Scarpa.  In  the  ham,  says  he,  the  artery  lies 
very  deep.  The  space  is  limited  and  narrow,  within 
which  it  can  be  brought  into  view  and  tied,  without  risk 
of  tying  along  with  it,  or  of  destroying,  some  of  the 
principal  anastomoses  formed  by  the  articular  arteries 
of  the  knee.  On  account  of  the  depth  of  the  artery,  it  is 
difficult  to  pass  any  instrument  round  it,  without  inclu- 
ding other  parts ;  and  it  is  no  less  difficult  to  draw  tho 
ligature  on  the  vessel  with  a  proper  degree  of  tightness. 
Scarpa  then  comments  on  the  disadvantages  of  tying  the 
lacerated,  diseased  part  ofthe  vessel,  which  is  some- 
times so  high  up,  that,  in  order  to  apply  the  ligature 
above  it,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  through  the  long  head  of 
the  triceps,  and  make  a  passage  through  into  the  thigh. 
Or,  the  diseased  or  lacerated  part  of  the  artery  is  situa- 
ted so  low  down  in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  including,  either  in  the  incision  or  the 
ligature,  the  lower  anastomosing  articular  arteries, 
on  the  preservation  of  which  the  circulation  and  life 
of  the  subjacent  part  of  the  limb  in  a  great  measure 
depend.  We  must  add  to  all  this  the  violence  unavoid- 
ably done  to  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  which  an  assistant 
must  hold  drawn  to  one  side  of  tho  wound  nearly  the 
whole  time  of  the  operation.  Tlie  proceeding  is  also 
liable  to  other  great  difficulties,  as  may  be  seen  from  a 
case  reported  by  Masotti  {Dis.  sul  Aneurysma,  p.  54), 
where  the  popliteal  artery  w  as  so  firmly  united,  and,  as 
it  where,  confused  with  the  vein,  the  nerve,  the  tendons 
of  the  neighbouring  muscles,  and  the  periosteum,  that 
the  cavity  of  tho  ham  presented  the  appearance  of  aa 
intricate  mass  of  parts,  not  easily  separable  from  one  an- 
other. Lastly,  the  operation  leaves  a  large  deep  wound, 
layingopen  the  whole  cavity  of  the  ham,  and  followed 
by  copious  suppuration, sinuses  and  necrosisof  the  heads 
of  the  femur  and  tibia.  If  the  patient  be  not  hurried  into 
the  grave  by  these  afTectiotis,  and  even  if  the  parts  in  the 
ham  heal,  he  is  almost  always  left  with  an  incurable 
contraction  of  his  knee,  and  perpetual  lameness.  Thus, 
Masotti  {Op.  cit.  p.  17)  relates  one  caso,  where  the 
subsequent  effect  caused  such  destruction  of  the  soft 
parts  in  the  ham,  that  not  a  vestige  of  artery,  vein,  or 
sciatic  nerve  was  left,  and  the  patient  remained  all  the 
rest  of  his  life  with  a  paralytic  leg,  and  ulcers  and  fis- 
tula; all  round  the  knee. —(Scarpn  071  ^?ic«n.wi,;>.  251.) 
I  shall  now  advcn  to  a  few  facts  in  the  history  of 
surgery,  which  eventually  led  to  tho  bold  and  success- 
ful operations  adopted  in  modern  times  for  the  cure  of 
aneurisms  of  the  femoral  and  popliteal  arteries.  The 
earliest  case  of  which  tho  particulars  arc  recorded, 
amounting  to  a  satisfactory  proof  that  the  lower  ex- 
tremity might  be  duly  supplied  with  blood,  notwilB- 
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standing  the  femoral  artery  had  been  tied  nigti  fup  m 
the  thigh,  is  the  example  related  by  M.  A.  Severinus 
of  a  false  aneurism  or  the  thigh,  about  eight  fingers' 
l)readth  below  the  groin,  caused  by  a  musket-ball  wound. 
In  this  instance,  Severinus  tied  the  femoral  artery  above 
and  below  the  aperture  in  it,  and  not  only  was  the  pa- 
tient's life  saved,  but  the  use  of  the  limb  also  preserved. 
—{Chirurgla.  Efficacis,  p.  2,  Enarratoria.)  The  next 
authentic  case  of  the  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery,  is 
that  reported  by  Saviard,  where  Bottentuit,  in  1688,  tied 
this  artery  on  account  of  a  false  aneurism,  the  result 
of  a  sword-wound,  at  the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the 
thigh.  The  surgeons  called  into  consultation  were 
immediately  convinced,  that  the  only  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  take  up  the  femoral  artery  ;  but  they  were  fear- 
l\il  lest  the  patient  should  perish  of  bleeding  ere  the 
opening  in  the  vessel  could  be  found  ;  and  in  case  the 
artery  were  secured,  they  apprehended  the.  obstruction 
of  the  circulation  would  he  followed  by  mortification 
of  the  limb.  The  patient  was  therefore  first  prepared 
for  his  fate  by  the  administration  of  the  sacrament.  A 
band  was  then  applied  round  the  upper  part  of  the 
limb,  and  tightened  by  means  of  a  stick  wiih  which  it 
■was  twisted,  a  piece  of  pasteboard  being  put  under  the 
knot,  in  order  to  render  the  constriction  less  painful. 
The  tumour  was  then  opened,  the  clotted  blood  ex- 
tracted, and  the  opening  in  the  artery  detected  by 
slackening  the  tourniquet.  A  curved  needle,  armed 
■with  a  double  ligature,  was  then  introduced  under  the 
femoral  artery,  and  one  of  the  cords  was  tied  above, 
and  the  other  below  the  wound  in  the  vessel.  Then 
follows  a  curious  passage,  sliowing  the  operator's  judg- 
ment at  that  time,  respecting  the  impropriety  of  inter- 
posing any  cylinder  of  linen  between  the  knot  of  the 
ligature  and  the  artery,  as  some  of  the  old  surgeons  at 
that  time  used  to  do,  as  well  as  a  few  of  the  moderns. 
"  On  ne  mit.  point  de  petites  compresses  sur  le  corps 
de  I'artere  au-dessus  du  noeud,  connne  font  quelques 
■uns,  parceque  I'onjugea  quHl  .  toit  d'une  grande  con- 
aiquence  de  Her  tres-  troitement  une  artire  si  consi- 
d  rable,  r.e  que  Von  n'auroit  pas  iU  sur  de /aire  en 
interposant  la  petite  compresse,^''  &.c.  For  greater  secu- 
rity, assistants  who  relieved  each  other  in  turn  kept 
ap  constant  pressure  on  the  tied  part  of  the  vessel  for 
twenty-four  hours.  In  six  weeks,  the  patient  recover- 
sd,  and  afterward  enjoyed  such  good  liealth  that  he 
went  through  several  campaigns.— (.SrtiJiard,  Nouveau 
Recueild'' Observations  Cliir.  06.9.63, 12/no.  Paris.  1702.) 

Now,  with  respect  to  these  two  cases,  it  merits  atten- 
tion, that  though  Heister,  Morgagni,  and  others,  en- 
deavoured to  explain  the  success,  by  supposing  that 
each  of  the  patients  in  question  must  have  had  two 
femoral  arteries,  both  Severinus  and  Saviard  were  wise 
enough  to  avoid  making  any  such  erroneous  inference 
themselves.  At  a  later  period,  Guatlani  laid  bare  the 
femoral  artery,  as  it  passed  under  Poupart's  ligament, 
compressed  it  against  the  ramus  of  the  pubes,  by 
means  of  graduated  compresses  retained  with  a  firm 
roller,  and  thus  obtained  the  speedy  obliterat.on  of  the 
vessel,  and  cured  the  aneurism,  which  had  been  first 
injudiciously  opened.— (We  Exlernus  Aneurismatibns, 
Hist.  \^,  4to.  RomoB,  1772.)  In  the  same  book  is  given 
the  case  of  an  inguinal  aneurism,  which,  when  it  had 
continued  three  months,  and  become  equal  in  size  to  a 
large  fist,  was  attacked  with  gangrene,  whereby  the 
aneurismal  sac  was  quickly  destroyed,  and  the  femoral 
artery  was  obliterated  for  a  considerable  extent  from 
the  crural  arch  downwards.  The  sloughs  were  thrown 
off,  however,  and  the  ulcer  had  in  a  great  measure 
healed,  when  the  patient  fell  a  victim  to  debility. — 
(Hitf.  17.)  Here  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  during  the 
hve  weeks  this  man  lived  after  the  obliteration  of  the 
femoral  artery  above  the  origin  of  the  profunda,  not 
only  the  circulation  and  life  of  the  whole  limb  were 
preserved,  but  the  auxiliary  arteries,  coming  from 
within  the  pelvis,  proved  capable  oflimiting  the  progress 
of  the  mortification  of  itie  parts  round  the  aneurism, 
and  of  commencing  the  healing  process  in  a  manner 
which  raised  great  hopes  of  a  cure.  A  similar  fact  is 
also  recorded  by  Dr.  Clarke.— (/>unca?i's  Med.  Com- 
ment, vol.  3.) 

[In  cases  of  aneurism  in  the  thigh,  it  is  not  always 
J)racticable  to  decide  with  absolute  certainty  whether 
the  disease  is  situated  in  the  femoral  artery,  or  in  the 
profunda ;  and  even  when  it  obviously  originates  with 
the  former,  the  latter  is  often  deeply  mvolved,  particu- 
larly when  the  disease  has  been  of  long  standing. 
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Many  unsuccessful  cases  have  been  reported ;  anc 
know  of  one  which  has  failed  in  the  hands  of  a  distin 
guished  surgeon,  the  aneurismal  tumour  still  remain 
ing,  although  the  femoral  artery  was  tied  above  the 
tumour.  In  this  ease  the  disease  is  no  doubt  seated  in 
the  profunda. 

Many  surgical  writers  and  teachers  have  inculcated 
the  doctrine,  that  when  the  aneurism  is  situated  in  the 
thigh,  the  ligature  must  always  be  applied  below  the 
bifurcation,  lest  the  circulation  of  the  limb  should  suf- 
fer. A  distinguished  surgeon  of  Philadelphia,  prefer- 
red opening  the  sac  of  a  femoral  aneurism,  and  aj)ply- 
ing  his  ligature  below  the  profunda,  rather  than  ven- 
ture to  tie  the  artery  higher  up.  The  operation  failed, 
however,  and  the  tumour  still  remains.  That  such 
fears  are  wholly  groundless,  may  be  confidently  as- 
serted from  analogy,  furnished  as  we  are  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  innominata,  the  common  iliac,  and 
even  the  aorta  itself,  may  be  obliterated,  and  yet  the 
anastomosing  vessels  continue  the  circulation.  But 
Dr.  Whitridge,  an  accomplished  surgeon  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  has  afforded  a  demonstration  in  a  case  of 
aneurism  in  the  thigh  from  a  gun-shot  wound,  in 
which  he  tied  the  femoral  artery  just  below  Poupart's 
ligament,  and  of  course  above  the  point  at  which  the 
profhnda  goes  off.  This  case  has  been  completely  suc- 
cessful, and  the  patient  recovered  without  any  sensible 
interruption  in  the  circulation,  and  without  any  unto- 
ward symptom. 

The  cases  in  which  the  femoral  artery  divides  high 
up.  which  Professor  Godmaii  has  shown  are  by  no 
means  unfrequent,  may  account  for  the  occasional 
failures  of  this  operation,  and  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of  by  the  judicious  surgeon.  As  a  general  rule,  how- 
ever, applicable  to  all  olher  cases,  when  the  aneurism 
is  situated  immediately  below  the  bifurcation,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  profunda,  it  is  safer,  and  also  better 
surgery,  to  apply  the  ligature  above.  The  action  of  the 
profunda  may  endanger  the  success  of  the  operation, 
and  the  most  profound  surgeon  may  sometimes  mis- 
take the  seat  of  the  disease.— Reese.] 

These  and  other  cases  which  might  be  quoted,  fur- 
nished ample  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the  anasto- 
mosing vessels  in  the  support  of  the  limb,  though  the 
fenioral  artery  had  been  tied,  or  obliterated  in  a  very 
high  situatiftn. 

Besides  these  facts,  surgeons  derived  every  encou- 
ragement to  attempt  the  cure  of  popliteal  aneurism,  by 
the  ligature  of  the  artery  above  the  tumour,  from  the 
elucidations  given  by  Winslow  and  Ilaller  concerning 
the  numberless  inosculations  which  exist  between  the 
upper  and  1  vver  articular  arteries.  Haller  even  drew 
the  conclusion,  that  if  the  course  of  the  blood  were  in- 
tercepted in  the  jiopliteal  artery,  between  the  origins 
of  the  two  orders  of  articular  branches,  such  anasto- 
moses would  suflice  for  carrying  on  the  circulation  in 
the  leg.  And  at  length,  Heister,  weighing  the  ana 
tomical  observations  of  Winslow  and  Haller,  and  th» 
facts  lecorded  by  Severinus  and  Saviard,  first  proposed 
applying  to  popliteal  aneurisms  an  operation,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  those  two  cases,  had  until  his 
time  been  restricted  chiefly  to  aneurisms  of  the  bx 
chial  artery.— {Dis.  de  Genuum  Structurd  eona 
Morbis.    iJisp.  C/iir.  Haller i,  t.  4.) 

It  was  in  Italy  that  the  earliest  operations  were 
dertaken  for  the  cure  of  popliteal  aneurisms,  by  Guat- 
tani,  or  rather  by  a  German  surgeon  named  Keysler, 
as  would  appear  from  a  letter  written  by  Testa  to 
Cotunni. — (See  Pclletan,  Clinique  Chir.  t.  I.)  The 
success  obtained  by  those  surgeons  soon  led  others  to 
imitate  them,  and  by  degrees,  the  practice  of  tying  the 
femoral  artery  became  common  both  in  cases  of  aneu- 
rism and  wounds  ;  and  from  the  observations  of  Heis- 
ter (Haller  Disp.  Chir.  t.  5),  Acrell  (Murray  de  Anew 
rysm.  Femoris),  Leslie  {Edin.  Med.  Comment.),  Ham- 
ilton (i?.  BelVs  Surgery,  vol.  1),  Bnrschall  (Med.  Obs. 
and  Inq.  vol.  3;.  Leber  (Dehacn,  Ratio  Medendi,  t.  7), 
and  Jussy  (Ancien  Joum.  de  Med.  t.  42),  it  was 
proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  circu- 
lation might  conthiue  in  the  limb  af^er  the  obliteration 
of  the  femoral  artery,  whether  such  obliteration  were 
eflTected  by  direct  pressure  or  the  ligature. 

The  exact  period  when  the  first  operation  of  laying 
open  the  tumour  and  tying  the  popliteal  artery  was 
performed  in  England,  is  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  particu- 
larly specified.  However,  judging  irom  the  observa« 
tions  made  on  this  practice  in  the  writings  of  Pott 
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(Remark.'i  o)i  Palsy,  ^c  8vo.  Land  1779),  of  Wilmer 
(Cases  and  Remarks  in  Surgery,  8vo.  Land.  1779),  of 
KirV.&nd  (I'houg/Us  mi  Aynputation,  dvo.  Lnnd.  1780), 
and  of  others,  it  is  clear  that  this  method  of  treatment 
had  been  often  done  in  this  country  earlier  than  the 
dales  of  those  works,  and  as  would  appear  with  little 
or  no  success.  The  earliest  attempt  of  this  kind  in 
France  was  made  by  Chopart  in  1781  {Roiac,  Non- 
t>eaux  EUmeiis  de  M  d.  Operatoire,  t.  1,  p.  55t)),  about 
five-and-twcnty  years  after  the  examples  set  by  Guat- 
tani  in  Italy;  but  Chopart  failed  in  his  endeavours  to 
repress  the  bleeding  from  the  exposed  cavity  of  the 
tumour,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  amputate  the 
limb.  Subsequently  to  this  attempt,  the  operation  was 
undertaken  by  Pelletan  in  two  instances,  the  termina- 
tions of  which  were  successful  :  consequently,  this 
surgeon  may  be  regarded  as  entitled  to  the  honour  of 
having  proved  to  his  countrymen  the  possibility  of 
curing  the  popliteal  aneurism,  by  laying  open  the  tu- 
mour, and  securing  the  artery  in  the  ham. 

The  severity  and  freijuent  ill  success  of  this  method 
of  operating  I  have  already  noticed,  nor  shall  I  repeat 
the  objections  to  it.  With  respect  to  the  Hunterian 
practice,  the  great  peculiarities  of  which  were  tying 
the  artery  at  some  distance  above  the  disease,  and  not 
opening  the  swelling  at  all,  Richerand  seems  offended 
that  Hunter's  name  should  be  affixed  to  an  operation, 
which  he  conceives  was  in  reality  the  invention  of 
Guillemeau.  Here  we  observe,  ilOtius  again  puts  in  a 
prior  claim,  and  with  nmch  more  effect,  because  the 
method  of  which  he  speaks  truly  resembled  Mr.  Hun- 
ter's, inasmuch  as  the  vessel  is  directed  to  be  tied  at 
some  distance  above  the  swelling,  while  Guillemeau 
only  tied  the  artery  close  above  the  disease,  and  opened 
the  swelling,  a  serious  deviation  from  the  Huwerian 
practice. 

Guillemeau,  a  disciple  of  Ambrose  Par^,  having  to 
treat  an  aneurism  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  the  conse- 
quence of  bleeding,  exposed  the  artery  above  the  tu- 
mour, tied  this  vessel,  then  opened  the  sac,  took  out 
the  coagulated  blood,  and  dressed  the  wound,  which 
healed  by  suppuration.  After  more  than  a  century, 
Anel,  on  being  consulted  about  a  similar  case,  tied  the 
artery  above  the  swelling,  which  was  left  to  itself. 
The  pulsation  ceased,  the  tumour  became  smaller,  and 
hard,  and  after  some  months  no  traces  of  the  disease 
were  perceptible. 

In  1785,  Desault  operated  in  the  same  manner  for  a 
popliteal  aneurism :  the  swelling  diminished  by  one- 
half,  and  the  throbbings  ceased  ;  on  the  20th  day  it 
burst,  coagulated  blood  and  pus  were  discharged  in 
large  quantities,  and  the  wound,  after  continuing  a  long 
time  fistulous,  at  length  healed.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  same  year,  says  Richerand,  Hunter  applied  the 
Ugature  somewhat  differently  ;  instead  of  placing  it 
close  to  the  swelling,  or  directly  above  it,  he  put  it  on 
the  inferior  part  of  the  femoral  artery. — (See  Nosogr. 
Chir.  t.  4,  p.  'JS,  99,  edit.  2.) 

Unquestionably,  Anel  did,  in  one  solitary  instarve, 
tie  the  humeral  artery  immediately  above  an  aneurism 
at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and  effected  a  cure  without 
opening  the  swelling  {SuM  de  la  Nouvelle  M  thode 
de  guerir  lesjistulcs  lachrymales,  p.  251,  Turin,  1714); 
but  he  did  not  think  of  applying  the  plan  to  the  femoral 
artery,  or  draw  the  attention  of  French  surgeons 
sufficiently  to  the  matter,  to  make  them  imitate  this 
operation  :  on  the  contrary,  the  method  fell  into  obli- 
vion, and  was  never  repeated.  With  regard  to  De- 
aault's  operation,  said  (o  have  been  done  in  an  earlier 
part  of  1785  than  Mr.  Hunter's  first  operation,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say,  that  Desault  tied  the  popliteal  artery 
itself,  while  the  grand  object  in  Mr.  Hunter's  method 
was  to  take  up  the  femoral  artery,  at  a  distance  from 
the  disea.^e,  and  that  it  is  this  last  mode  alone  which 
has  gained  such  approbation,  and  been  attended  with 
unparalleled  success. 

The  French  surgeons  have  not  practised  the  Hun- 
terian operation  with  the  same  degree  of  success  with 
•which  it  is  now  performed  in  England,  and  conse- 
quently they  very  commonly  pursue  the  old  method  of 
opening  the  sac,  Jcc.  Even  Boyer  avers  his  relinquish- 
ment of  what  ho  calls  Anel's  plan.— -(TVai/^  rfe.v  Mai. 
Chir.  t.  2,  p.  148.)  Hiu  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at 
their  ill  success,  when  we  hear  that  they  neglect  the 
right  principles  on  which  ligatures  ought  to  be  applied 
to  arteries,  as  explained  by  Dr.  Jones  in  his  work  on 
hemorrhage.     Even  Baron  Dupuylron  adheres  to  the 


use  of  ligatures  of  reserve ;  and  Boyer  applies  four 
loose  ligatures  round  the  artery,  besides  two  tight  ones ; 
and  consequently,  a  large  portion  of  the  vessel  lies 
separated  from  its  natural  connexions,  and  irritated  by 
these  extraneous  substances  Hunter's  first  operation 
nearly  failed  also  on  account  of  so  manv  ligat.ires, 
none  of  which  were  tightened  so  as  to  cut  "through  the 
inner  coats  of  the  artery,  and  thus  promote  its  closure. 
—(See  Hemorrhage.)  With  reference  to  the  operation 
of  popliteal  aneurism,  Rose^imvUer's  Chi'.  Anat. 
Plates  deserve  to  be  consulted.  Part  3,  Tab.  8  A-  9. 
Scarpa's  and  Tiedemann's  matchless  engravings,  and 
Hallcr's  Icones  should  likewise  be  examined. 

ANEURISMS    or   THK    LKO,  FOOT,  TOREARM,  AND  HAND. 

Doubts  were  not  long  ago  entertained  respecting  the 
possibility  of  curing  an  aneurism  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  calf  of  the  leg  by  tying  the  femoral  artery  in  the 
middle  of  the  thigh.— (I nstituto  di  Ital.  Scienze  ed 
Arti,  vol.  I, parte  2,  p.  266.)  The  author  here  referred 
to  was  led  by  this  uncertainty  to  have  recourse  in  one 
instance  to  the  severe  method  of  laying  open  the  tu- 
mour, in  order  to  get  at  the  vessel  lower  down.  On 
this  case,  Scarpa  makes  some  correct  reflections:  the 
operator  (says  he)  assured  himself,  that,  on  compress- 
ing the  femoral  artery  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh,  the  tumour  at  the  top  of  the  calfceasid  to  pul- 
sate ;  and  that,  when  the  compression  was  continued 
for  some  time,  the  swelling  partly  disappeared,  and 
became  softer.  It  ought  to  have  been  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  aneurism  might  have  been  cured  by- 
tying  the  trunk  of  the  femoral  artery,  as  described  in 
the  foregoing  section.  In  Scarpa's  work  is  a  case  in 
which  an  aneurism  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  popliteal 
artery  was  cured  by  the  ligature  of  the  lemoral  artery. 
— (See  p.  451,  ed.  2.)  Mr.  Hodgson  has  seen  three  an- 
eurisms situated  at  the  commencement  of  the  tibial 
arteries,  cured  by  the  same  operation.— (Ori  Diseases 
of  Arteries,  i<  c.  p.  437.)  But,  as  Scarpa  remarks, 
though  the  Hunterian  operation  answers  in  the  cure 
of  aneurism  in  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  it  is  not  so  effectual  for 
aneurisms  situated  on  the  back  or  palm  of  the  hand,  or 
the  dorsum  or  sole  of  the  foot.  The  free  communi- 
cation which  the  ulnar  and  radial  arteries  keep  up 
with  each  other  in  the  hand,  and  the  tibial  arteries  have 
have  in  the  foot,  prevent  the  operation  from  succeeding 
whether  the  brachial  or  femoral  artery,  or  one  of  the  two 
large  arteries  of  the  forearm  or  leg,  be  tied.  In  proof 
of  this  statement,  Scarpa  cites  two  cases  of  aneurism 
seen  by  himself;  one  on  the  instep,  the  other  in  the 
sole  of  the  foot ;  and  a  third  case  of  the  same  dis- 
ease in  the  latter  situation  ;  all  of  which  were  found 
to  be  incurable  by  the  ligature  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery. 
—(P.  311.)  He  thinks,  however,  that  the  operation  of 
tying  this  vessel  where  it  passes  over  the  dorsum  of  the 
foot  might  succeed,  if  aided  by  compression,  applied 
so  as  to  stop  the  current  through  the  other  main  chan- 
nel ;  and  he  seems  to  approve  of  this  practice,  be- 
cause the  plan  of  tying  the  artery  above  and  below  the 
disease  (which  is  the  most  certain  means  of  cure) 
could  not  he  done,  without  extensive  incisions  in  the 
sole  of  the  foot.  In  an  aneurism  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
leg,  Mr.  Hodgson  judiciously  insists  upon  the  prudence 
of  tying  the  artery,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  tumour, 
because  the  recurrent  circulation  through  the  large 
inosculations  in  the  foot  might  still  cause  the  swelling 
to  enlarge,  in  consequence  of  the  blood  sent  into  the 
sac  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  vessel,  pas.sing 
through  the  aneurismal  cavity  into  branches  arising  from 
the  artery  between  the  aneurism  and  the  ligature.— (P. 
4  8.)  However,  in  one  case  of  aneurism  of  the  ante- 
rior tibial  artery,  Mr.  H.  Cline  applied  a  ligature  just 
above  the  tumour  without  success,  and  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  expressly  recommends  making  an  incision  in  the 
sac,  and  applying  a  ligature  both  above  and  below  the 
swelling.— (Lec/wres,  i<-c.  vol.  2,  p.  63.)  When  an  aneu 
ri.sm  arises  from  the  radial,  ulnar,  or  interrosseous  ar- 
teries near  the  elbow,  tying  the  brachial  will  suffice ;  but 
if  the  disease  be  lower  down,  the  vessel  from  which  it 
proceeds  must  be  taken  up  near  the  swelling.— (//orf^ 
smi,  p.  393.)  A  case,  strikingly  illustrative  of  this 
truth  is  recorded  by  Mr.Liston.  J.  M.  P.,  aged  19,  ap- 
plied to  him  on  the  28th  of  July,  on  account  of  an  an- 
eurism of  the  left  radial  artery,  abotit  the  middle  of  tho 
foreann,  occasioned  b>  a  wound.  The  tumour  wa.i  aa 
larire  as  a  walnut,  and  so  comprcseible,  that  it  could 
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cssily  be  made  to  disappear.  Pressure  was  triad  at 
first,  with  apparent  benefit ;  but  as  it  did  not  succeed, 
the  humeral  artery  was  tied  on  the  8th  of  August,  and 
with  the  effect  of  completely  removing  the'  tumour. 
On  the  eighteenth  day  afterward,  however,  a  small 
Elough  was  detached  from  the  cicatrix,  and  about  three 
e'clock  next  morning,  a  violent  hemorrhage  took  place. 
Mr.  Liston  then  deemed  it  necessary  to  lay  open  the 
sac,  and  tie  the  artery  above  and  below  the  wound  in 
it. — (See  Edinh.  Med.  Journ.  No.  90,  p.  4.) 

Scarpa  mentions  a  c^se,  where  the  dorsal  arter>'  of 
the  thmnb  was  wounded;  but  as  the  hemorrhage  re- 
turned several  times,  and  pressure  failed  in  suppress- 
ing it,  the  surgeon  took  up  the  radial  artery  at  the 
wrist.  After  cutting  off  this  direct  current  of  blood 
towards  the  injured  vessel,  pressure  on  the  wound 
proved  effectual.  Three  months  afterward,  the  pa- 
tient having  died,  the  radial  artery  was  found  impervi- 
ous for  three  fingers'  breadth  below  where  the  ligature 
had  been  applied,  and  the  dorsal  artery  was  likewise 
obliterated  from  the  root  of  the  thumb  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  palmar  arch. 

Mr.  Todd  has  published  a  case  in  which  he  cured  a 
large  aneurismal  swelling  of  the  posterior  side  of  the 
forearm,  by  tying  the  brachial  artery.  Fjom  the  de- 
scription, i  conclude  that  the  disease  was  an  aneurism 
by  anastomosis,  as  it  is  termed ;  but  the  particulars 
given  by  the  author  leave  us  in  doubt  on  this  point. — 
(See  Duolin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  3,  p.  135.) 

The  manner  of  exposing  and  tying  the  principal  ar- 
teries of  the  leg  and  forearm,  will  be  described  under 
the  term  Arteries. 

or  ANEURISMS    HIGH   UP  THE    rEMORAL   ARTERY. 

Several  facts  already  specified  in  the  preceding  co- 
lumns as  having  occurred  many  years  before  the  ope- 
ration of  tying  the  external  iliac  a.tery  was  attempted, 
amounted  to  a  full  proof,  that  the  circulation  might  go 
on  in  the  lower  extremity  notwithstanding  the  artery 
in  the  groin  were  tied  or  obliterated.  On  this  point, 
8ome  of  Guatf  ani*s  cases  were  most  decisive. 

The  ligature  of  the  external  iliac  artery,  for  aneu- 
risms of  the  femoral  artery  in  the  bend  of  the  groin, 
has  now  been  practised  so  frequently,  and  the  instances 
of  success  are  so  numerous,  that  all  doubt  concerning 
the  propriety  and  utility  of  the  attempt  has  entirely 
ceased.  The  French,  who  have  evinced  great  back- 
wardness in  espousing  the  Hunterian  method  of  ope- 
rating for  aneurisms,  though  it  is  decidedly  one  of  the 
greatest  improvements  in  modern  surgery,  have  also 
shown  great  reluctance  even  to  believe,  much  less  to 
practice,  the  operation  of  tying  the  external  iliac  artery. 
A  Parisian  surgeon,  however,  who  was  in  London  a 
few  years  ago,  saw  the  thing  done,  and  the  eyes  of  his 
brethren  in  the  capital  of  France  have  smce  been  a 
little  more  open.  Still,  as  Roux  remarks,  "  We  can- 
not but  blame  the  indifference  with  which  the  opera- 
tion is  mentioned  in  some  of  the  latest  French  surgical 
publications.  At  this  moment  (1815)  we  can  reckon 
twenty-three  facts  relative  to  tying  the  external  iliac 
artery,  and  on  fifteen  of  the  patients  it  has  perfectly  suc- 
ceeded. In  these  twenty-three  operations,  I  compre- 
hend the  two  which  were  done  in  France;  one  at 
Brest,  by  Delaportc,  and  the  other  at  Lyons,  by 
Bouchet ;  cases,  the  authenticity  of  which  cannot  be 
doubted.  In  the  number  of  successful  cases,  is  to  be 
comprised  Bouchet's  operation,  since  the  patient  lived 
more  than  a  year  afterward,  and  then  died  of  the  con- 
sequences of  an  inguinal  aneurism  of  the  opposite 
side.  Of  the  other  twenty-one  operations,  fifteen  were 
performed  in  London  only,  in  the  several  hospitals  of 
this  metropolis,  by  Aber'nethy,  Ramsdcn,  A.  Cooper, 
Brodie,  and  Lawrence ;  gentlemen  who  would  never 
publish  forged  cases. 

"  Sir  A.  Cooper  alone  had  tied  the  external  iliac  ar- 
ery  six  times  before  my  journey  to  London,  and  dur 
mg  my  stay  there,  I  saw  him  perform  the  operation 
once.  Four  of  his  patients  were  entirely  well ;  one 
of  the  three  others  died,  the  thirteenth  week  after  the 
operation,  of  the  bursting  of  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta. 
At  this  period,  the  circulation  in  the  lirnb  had  been  re- 
established. I  saw  the  limb  after  it  had  been  injected 
among  Sir  A.  Cooper's  anatomical  preparations.  Large 
and  beautiful  anastomoses  existed  round  the  pelvis, 
between  the  dilated  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  and 
femoral  arteries.  With  respect  to  the  sixth  patient, 
the  leg  mortified  and  the  thigh  was  amputated  with- 
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out  success     The  seventh  died  of  hemorrhage, 
took  place  tie  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  day  after  the  ope- 
ration."— {Parallile  de  la  Chir.  Angloise  avec  la  Cfar. 
Francuise,  p.  275,  276.)    Sir  Astley  Cooper  has 
tied  the  external  iliac  artery  in  nine  cases.— (See  . 
cet,  vol.  2,  p.  44.) 

The  many  facts  already  published,  exemplifying  I 
propriety  of  this  operation,  must  be  highly  gratifying 
to  Mr.  Abernethy,  by  whose  judgment  it  was  first  sug- 
gested, and  by  whose  enterprising  hand  it  wa.s  first 
practised. 

Mr.  Abernethy  has  been  called  upon  in  several  cases 
to  take  up  the  external  iliac  artery,  and  they  all  prove 
that  the  anastomosing  vessels  were  fully  capable  of 
conveying  blood  enough  into  the  limb  below,  and  that 
a  vessel  even  of  this  size  could  become  permanently 
closed  after  being  tied.  Three  of  tlie  operations  done 
by  this  gentleman,  I  was  an  eye-witness  of,  and  it  is 
therefore  with  confidence  that  I  can  speak  ot^  the  ease 
and  simplicity  of  the  requisite  measures  for  securing 
the  external  iiiac  artery.— (See  Ahern.ethy's  Surg,  and 
Physiol.  Essays;  and  Surgical  OhservatioTis,  1804; 
Edi7i.  Med  and  Surg.  Journal  for  January,  1807  ) 

In  Mr.  Abernethy's  first  operation,  performed  in  1796, 
an  incision,  about  three  inches  in  length,  was  made 
through  the  integuments  of  the  abdomen,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  artery,  and  thus  the  aponeurosis  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique  muscle  was  laid  bare.  This  was  next 
divided  from  its  connexion  with  Poupart's  ligament,  iu 
the  direction  of  the  external  wound,  for  the  extent  of 
about  two  inches.  The  margins  of  the  internal  ob- 
lique and  transverse  muscles  being  thus  exposed,  Mr. 
Abernethy  introduced  his  fingers  beneath  them  to  pro- 
tect the  peritoneum,  and  then  divided  them.  Next  he 
pushed  this  membrane,  with  its  contents,  upwards  and 
inwards,  and  took  hold  of  the  external  iliac  artery  with 
his  finger  and  thumb.  It  now  only  remained  to  pass 
a  ligature  round  the  artery,  and  tie  it;  but  this  required 
caution,  on  account  of  the  contiguity  of  the  vein  to  the 
artery.  These  Mr.  A.  separated  with  his  fingers,  and 
introducing  a  ligature  under  the  artery  with  a  common 
surgical  needle,  lied  it  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above 
Poupart's  ligament. — {iiurg.  Essays.) 

The  following  was  the  method  which  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy adopted,  the  second  time  of  tying  the  external 
iliac  artery. 

An  incision  three  inches  in  length  was  made  through 
the  integuments  of  the  abdomen,  beginning  a  little 
above  Poupart's  ligament,  and  extending  upwards ;  it 
was  more  than  half  an  inch  on  the  outside  of  the  up- 
per part  of  the  abdominal  ring,  to  avoid  the  epigastric 
artery.  The  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  mus- 
cle being  exposed,  was  next  divided  in  the  direction  of 
the  external  wound.  The  lower  part  of  the  internal 
oblique  muscle  was  thus  uncovered,  and  the  finger 
being  introduced  below  the  inferior  margin  of  it  and 
of  the  transversalis  muscle,  they  were  divided  with 
the  crooked  bistoury  for  about  one  inch  and  a  half.  Mr. 
Abernethy  now  introduced  his  finger  beneath  the  bag 
of  the  peritoneum,  and  carried  it  tipwards  by  the  side 
of  the  psoas  muscle,  so  as  to  touch  the  artery  about 
two  inches  above  Poupart's  ligament.  He  took  care 
to  disturb  the  peritoneum  as  little  as  possible,  detach- 
ing it  to  no  greater  extent  than  was  requisite  to  admit 
his  two  fingers  to  touch  the  vessel.  The  pulsations 
of  the  artery  made  it  clearly  distinguishable,  but  Mr 
Abernethy  could  net  put  his  finger  round  it  with  fa- 
cility. In  order  to  be  able  to  do  so,  he  was  obliged  to 
make  a  slight  incision  on  each  side  of  it.  Mr.  A.  now 
drew  the  artery  gently  down,  so  as  to  see  it  behind  the 
peritoneum.  By  means  of  an  eye-probe,  two  ligatures 
were  nnveyed  under  the  vessel;  one  of  these  was 
carried  upwards  as  far  as  the  artery  had  been  detached, 
and  the  other  downwards ;  they  w'ere  firmly  tied,  and 
the  vessel  was  divided  in  the  interspace  between  them. 
—I  Surg.  Observ.  1804.) 

In  a  third  instance  of  tying  this  vessel.  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy operated  exactl  y  as  in  the  foregoing  case,  and  with 
complete  success. — (See  Edin.  Surg.  Journ.  Jan.  1807.) 

Mr.  Freer,  of  Birmmgham,  who  may  be  said  to 
claim  the  honour  of  having  seconded  Mr.  Abernethy 
in  this  new  practice,  made  an  incision  about  one  inch 
and  a  half  from  the  spine  of  the  ileum,  beginning 
about  an  inch  above  it,  and  extending  it  downwards 
about  three  inches  and  a  half,  so  as  to  Ibrm  altogether 
an  incision  four  inches  and  a  half  long,  extending  to  the 
base  of  the  tumour.    The  tendon  of  the  external  6b- 
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lique  kelng  exposed,  was  caref\)lly  opened,  and  also 
tbe  inttrnal  oblique,  when  the  finger  being  introduced 
between  the  peritoneum  and  transversalis,  served  as  a 
director  for  the  crooked  bistoury,  which  divided  the 
muscle.  Avoiding  all  unnecessary  disturbance,  Mr. 
Freer  separated  the  peritoneum  with  his  finger,  till  he 
could  feel  the  artery  beating,  which  was  so  firmly 
bound  down,  that  he  could  not  get  his  finger  under  it 
•vithout  dividing  its  fascia.  The  vessel  having  been 
separated  flrom  the  surrounding  parts,  a  curved  blunt 
needle,  armed  with  a  strong  ligature,  was  put  under  it, 
and  tied  very  tight,  with  the  intention  of  dividing  the 
internal  coats  of  the  vessel.  The  operation  led  to  a 
perfect  cure. — {Freer  on  Aneuris7n,  j>.  H2,ito.  1807.) 

Mr.  Tomlinson,  of  the  same  town,  was  also  an  early 
performer  of  the  operation :  he  applied  only  one  liga- 
ture, and,  of  course,  left  the  artery  undivided:  the 
event  was  attended  with  perfect  success. 

The  following  is  Sir  Astley  Cooper'.s  mode  of  ope- 
rating as  described  by  Mr.  Hodgson : — A  semilunar  in- 
cision is  made  "  through  the  integuments  in  the  direction 
of  the  fibres  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique 
muscle.  One  extremity  of  tliis  incision  will  be  situated 
nejir  the  spine  of  the  ileum  :  the  other  will  terminate  a 
little  above  the  inner  margin  of  the  abdominal  ring. 
The  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblicpie  muscle  will  be 
exposed,  and  is  to  be  divided  throughout  the  extent  and 
in  the  direction  of  the  external  wound.  The  flap 
which  is  thus  formed  being  raised,  the  .•?permatic  cord 
will  be  seen  passing  under  the  margin  of  the  internal 
oblique  and  transverse  muscles.  The  opening  in  the 
fascia  which  lines  the  transverse  muscle  through  which 
the  spermatic  cord  passes,  is  situated  in  the  midspace 
between  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ileum  and  the 
symphysis  pubis.  The  epigastric  artery  runs  precisely 
along  the  inner  margin  of  this  opening,  beneath  which 
the  external  iliac  artery  is  situated.  If  the  finger, 
therefore,  be  passed  under  the  spermatic  cord,  through 
this  opening  in  the  fascia,  it  will  come  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  artery  wliich  lies  on  the  outside  of 
the  external  iliac  vein.  The  artery  and  vein  are  con- 
nected together  by  dense  cellular  membrane,  which  must 
be  separated  to  enable  the  operator  to  pass  a  ligature 
hy  means  of  an  aneurism-needle  round  the  former." — 
(On  Diseases  of  Arteries,  p.  421,  422.) 

The  foregoing  incision,  the  convexity  of  which  is 
turned  outwards  and  downwards,  extends  frwm  within 
and  a  little  above  the  aiiterw  superior  spinous  process 
of  the  ileum,  to  above  and  a  little  within  the  middle 
part  of  Poupart's  ligament.  As  soon  as  the  tendon  of 
the  external  oblique  muscle  has  been  divided,  the  knife 
may  be  put  down,  and  the  internal  oblique  and  trans- 
verse muscles  raised  from  Poupart's  ligament  by  intro- 
ducing the  finger  behind  them.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  the  epigastric  artery  which  runs  from  the  pubis 
side  of  the  external  iliac  to  the  inner  side  of  the  inci- 
sion. Baron  Dupuytren,  when  performing  the  opera- 
tion at  the  Ilfitel-Uieu  hi  Paris,  iu  the  autumn  of  1821, 
wounded  the  epigastric  artery. — {See  AveriWs  Opera- 
tive Surgery,  p.  37.)  The  hemorrliage  was  so  copious 
that  two  ligatures  were  required.  The  patient  after- 
ward died  of  peritonitis,  which,  in  all  probability,  was 
brought  on  by  the  disturbance  of  the  parts  in  the  nro- 
ceedings  requisite  for  securing  the  ends  of  the  wouiroed 
vessel.  The  external  iliac  vein  must  also  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  ligature,  as  such  a  proceeding  would 
cause  a  dangerous  interruption  to  the  return  of  the 
blood.  When  little  of  the  artery  is  exposed,  one  liga- 
ture will  suffice ;  in  the  contrary  circumstance  it  is 
best  to  apply  two.— (See  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  44,  45.) 

Mr.  Norman,  of  Bath,  who  has  tried  both  modes  of 
operating,  found  that  proposed  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  a  more 
easy  way  of  finding  the  external  iliac  artery  than  the 
iongitudmal  incision  practised  by  Mr.  Abemelhy.  "  The 
objection  (says  Mr.  Norman)  to  Sir  A.  Coopfjr's  mode 
of  operating  in  cases  where  the  tumour  extends  lugh 
up,  is  by  no  means  well  founded ;  for  the  lower  part  of 
the  bag  of  the  peritoneum  lying  on  the  edge  of  Pou- 
IMirt's  ligiuncnt,  must  in  every  case  be  exposed  and  de- 
tached, in  onl(T  to  get  at  the  artery  which  lies  behind  the 
posterior  part  ofiliat  membrane,  and  this  is  most  easily 
efTectcd  by  an  incision  in  the  direction  of  Poupart's 
ligament;  while  two-thirdsof  the  longitudinal  incision 
are  made  on  a  part  of  the  peritoneum,  which  lines  the 
abdominal  muscles,  and  the  lower  intrtion  only  of  the 
Itieifiion  reaches  that  part  of  the  inembrane  which  is 
•4  be  separated.    The  consequcncos  of  this  are,  that 


the  peritoneum  is  in  much  greater  danger  of  being 
wounded,  and  that  the  probability  of  a  hernia  forming 
after  the  cure  is  much  increased  by  the  extensive  divi- 
sion of  the  oblique  muscles."— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans 
vol.  10,  p.  101.)  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  these  re- 
marks are  well  founded,  and  they  coincide  with  some 
observations  wluch  were  made  some  years  ago  by  Rotix, 
who,  while  he  inclined  to  Mr.  A bernethy's  method,  saw 
the  disadvantage  of  letting  the  direction  of  the  wound 
in  this  instance  correspond  to  the  course  of  the  artery. 
Hence,  after  many  trials  on  the  dead  subject,  he  laid 
down  the  rule  that  the  beginning  of  the  wound  should 
never  be  farther  than  half  an  inch  from,  and  a  very 
little  higher  than,  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the 
ileum,  and  that  it  should  be  carried  very  obliqueiy  down 
wards  to  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament.— (See  Nmt- 
veaux  Siemens  de  Med.  Op.  t.  1,  p.  747,  A  c.) 

Mr.  Todd,  also,  after  repeated  trials  of  Mr.  Abeme- 
thy's  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  methods  on  the  dead  sub- 
ject, concluded  that  the  plan  recommended  by  the  lat- 
ter afforded  the  greatest  facility  of  applying  the  ligature 
to  the  artery,  because  more  room  was  obtained  by  it, 
and  with  less  disturbance  of  the  peritoneum,  than  in 
the  other  way.  Where,  however,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  apply  a  ligature  to  a  higher  part  of  the  artery,  in 
consequence  of  secondary  hemorrhage,  Mr.  Todd  con- 
ceives that  Mr.  Abernethy's  method  should  be  adopted 
—(See  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  3,  p.  92.) 

In  a  case  operated  upon  by  Mr  Kirby,  a  hernia  fol- 
lowed in  the  situation  where  the  abdominal  muscles 
had  been  divided.— (See  Cases  with  Observations,  p. 
109,  8vo.  Land.  1819.) 

In  one  case,  Dr.  Post  found  the  peritoneum  so 
thickened  and  diseased  that  he  could  not  raise  it  from 
the  subjacent  parts,  and  he  was  obliged  to  make  an 
opening  in  it.  The  protruding  viscera  were  then  pushed 
back,  and  with  a  needle  a  ligature  was  introduced  un- 
der the  artery,  the  peritoneum  being  also  included  ii» 
the  ligature.  Notwithstanding  the  disadvantageous 
method  of  operating,  and  the  return  of  pulsation  in  the 
swelling,  the  patient  had  so  far  recovered  in  three 
months  that  he  had  regained  the  use  of  the  limb.— (See 
American  Med.  and  Phil.  Reg.  vol.  4,  p.  443.) 

In  one  remarkable  case,  Mr.  Newbiggin,  by  tying 
the  external  iliac  artery,  cured  both  an  inguinal  and  a 
popliteal  aneurism  together.— (See  Edin.  Med.  and 
S7irg.  Journal, for  Jan.  1816,;?.  71,i$c.) 

The  many  operations  which  have  now  been  done  on 
the  external  iliac  artery  have  impressed  me  with  a  con- 
viction that  in  subjects  under  a  certain  age  there  is  no 
reason  to  fear  that  the  anastomoses  will  not  generally 
suffice  for  the  supply  of  the  lower  extremity.  Out  of 
twenty-five  cases  I  only  know  of  three  in  which  the 
limb  was  attacked  with  gangrene.  These  three  were 
patients  of  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Bouchet  of  Lyons,  and  Mr. 
Collier.  The  proportion  is  not  so  much  as  one  in 
eight.  The  three  instances  of  gangrene  were  not  all 
in  the  circumstances  which  permitted  the  event  to  be 
imputed  to  the  anastomoses  not  having  had  sufficient 
time  to  enlarge,  though  perhaps  Mr.  Collier's  case  was 
such.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  notice  that  Dr. 
Cole's  patient  was  operated  upon  a  few  days  after  the 
wound,  and  yet  the  limb  was  duly  supplied  with  blood, 
and  did  not  become  gangrenous.  It  api)ears,  therefore, 
to  me,  that  the  occasional  occurrence  of  gangrene  cannot 
be  admitted  as  a  just  reason  for  delay,  until  the  collate- 
ral vessels  have  had  time  to  enlarge.  I  believe  that  in 
all  aneurismal  diseases,  early  operating  is  the  best  and 
most  judicious  practice.  This  w^as  one  principal  cause, 
as  Kirkland  observes,  which  occasioned  the  bad  suc- 
cess of  the  old  surgeons  in  the  treatment  of  popliteal 
aneurisms,  and  he  foretold,  many  years  ago,  that  ope- 
rations for  the  cure  of  aneurisms  would  answ  -r  bet- 
ter if  not  deferred  so  long  as  formerly.— (See  Thoughts 
on  Amputation,  ^c.  8ro.  Lotul.  1780.)  I  join  Kirkland 
in  this  sentiment,  not  without  recollecting  that  all 
aneurisms  are  attended  with  a  chance  of  getting  well 
spontaneously  in  the  course  of  time.  In  saw  the  in- 
guinal aneurism  which  did  so  under  Dr.  Albert  in  the 
Vork  IIo8j)ital ;  but  as  this  also  is  a  rare  incident,  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  ought  to  influence  us  against  having 
I  speedy  recourse  to  an  operation.  Besides,  the  cure  by 
inflammation  and  sloughing  appears  to  me  to  be  at- 
tended in  reality  with  more  peril  than  a  well-executed 
operation,  and  consequently  has  Ics-s  TecomnicntlationH 
I  than  many  may  imagine.  Had  not  Dr.  Albert's  F'"'j*'°* 
!  been  a  very  strongman,  he  would  wrtainlji'  have  vaiivo 
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aTictii .  to  the  extensive  disease  which  the  bursting 
and  sloughing  of  the  tumour  created.  Thus  Dela- 
porte's  patient  died  of  the  mass  of  disease  which  the 
tumour  itself  made ;  for  it  had  been  suffered  to  attain 
too  large  a  size,  so  that  when  it  inflamed  the  effects 
were  fatal.— (See  Richerand,  Nosogr.  Chir.  t.  4,  p. 
113,  edit.  4.) 

I  believe  Dr.  Wilmot's  observation  is  perfectly  cor- 
rect, that  if  a  comparison  were  made  between  the  ope- 
ration oi  tying  the  external  iliac  artery  and  that  of  ty- 
ing the  artery  ni  the  thigh,  we  should  find  the  reco- 
veries after  the  first  more  frequent  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  times  it  has  been  done,  than  after  common 
operations  lower  down.*- -(See  I>wfcZm  Hospital  Rep. 
<^c.  vol.  2,  p.  214.) 

The  greatest  artery  that  conveys  blood  into  the  lower 
extremity,  after  the  external  iliac  has  been  tied,  is  the 
gluteal;  but,  besides  it,  the  ischiatic,  the  obturator, 
and  the  external  pudic,  which  anastomoses  freely  with 
the  internal  pudic,  are  important  vessels  in  keeping  up 
the  circulation. 

I  subjoin  a  list  of  some  of  the  successful  examples 
of  this  operation.  Mr.  Abernethy,  2  cases  {Surgical 
WorkSyDol.  1);  Freer  and  Tomlinson,  2  (Frdcr  on  ^Tie?^- 
rism,  1807) ;  Sir  A.  Cooper,  4  (Hodgson  on  Diseases  of 
Arteries,  p.  417);  Gondlad,  1  (Edin.  Med.  a?id  Surg. 
Joum.  vol.  8,  p.  32) ;  Brodie,  1  (Hodg.ion,  op.  cit.  p. 
419) ;  Lawrence,  1  {Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  205) ; 
J.  S.  Soden,  1  {Same  work,  vol.  7,  p.  536):  G.  Nor- 
man, 1  {Same  work,  vol.  10,  p.  95,  A  c);  E.  Salmon,  1 
(-Same  work,  vol.  12) ;  Bouchet,  1  {Roux,  Med.  Ope- 
ratoire,  t.  1,  p.  744);  J.  S.  Dorsey,  1  {Elements  of 
Surgery,  vol.  2,  p.  180,  Philadelphia,  1813) ;  Mouland, 
1  (Bulletin  de  la  Faculte  de  M  decine  de  Paris,  t.  5, 
;?.  535);  Uupuytren,  1  (French  TVansl.  of  Mr.  Hodg- 
son's work,  t.  2,  p.  215);  Dr.  Cole,  1  (Rapport  des 
'Fravaux  de  la  Societe  d'Emulatio7i  de  la  Ville  de  Cam- 
brai,  1817,  or  Lond.  Med.  Repository) ;  Dr.  Wilmot,  1 
(Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  2,  p.  208,  A  c.) ;  Kirby, 
1  (Cases  with  Observations,  i5  c.  8vo.  Lond.  1819) ;  Dr. 
Post,  1  (American  Mtd.  and  Philos.  Pcgister,  vol.  4); 
Newbiggin,  1  (Edin.  Med.  and.  Surg.  Joum.  Jan.  1, 
1816);  J.  C.  Warren,  1  (New-England  Journal,  or 
Anderson's  Quarterly  Journal,  vol.  1,  p.  136).  In  this 
case  the  epigastric  artery  arose  from  the  anterior  and 
inner  part  of  the  sac,  and  gave  origin  to  the  obturator, 
■while  the  circumflex  ilii  originated  from  the  outer  part 
of  the  sac.  All  these  vessels  were  greatly  enlarged, 
and  the  epigastric  rendered  the  necessary  detaclunent 
o(  the  external  iliac  troublesome. 

Some  particulars  of  the  case  of  ruptured  inguinal 
aneurism,  in  which  Sir  A.  Cooper  tied  the  aorta,  will 
be  hereafter  noticed.  -  (See  Aorta.) 

Rosenmuller's  Chir.  Anat.,  Tiedcmamn's  and  Scarpa's 
Plates,  in  ilhistration  of  the  operation  of  tying  the  ex- 
ternal iliac  artery,  merit  notice. 

CASES  OF    GLUTEAL   ANEURISM    CURKD    BY  TYING  THE 
INTERNAL   ll.IAC    ARTB:RY. 

Tne  gluteal  artery  is  large ;  from  its  situation  liable 
to  wounds;  from  its  size  subject  to  aneurism.  Dr. 
Jeffray,  of  Glasgow,  was  consulted  m  a  case  where 
the  gluteal  artery  had  been  wounded.  He  urged  the 
propriety  of  tying  the  vessel  where  it  had  been  in- 
jured. Tills  sensible  advice  was  at  first  rejected,  and 
when  the  friends  at  last  consented,  the  operation  was 
too  late,  as,  while  preparation  was  making  for  it,  the 
tumour  burst,  and  the  patient  expired  in  a  few  moments. 

Thenden  also  mentioiu*  an  instance  in  which  the 
gluteal  artery  was  wounded  in  the  dilatation  of  a  gun- 
shot wound,  and  the  patient  lost  his  life.— (See  Scarpa 
on  Aneurism,  p.  407,  ed.  2.) 

Mr.  John  Bell,  however,  tied  the  gluteal  artery  in  a 
case  where  it  was  wounded,  and  the  patient  was  saved. 

[The  late  Dr.  Cocke  and  Davidge,  professors  in  the 
University  of  Maryland,  tied  the  gluteal  artery  for  an 
aneurism  of  immense  size,  with  entire  success.  The 
patient  was  one  whose  gluteal  muscles  were  exceed- 
ingly large,  and  the  extent  and  boldness  of  the  incision 
rivalled  the  herculean  case  reported  by  Mr.  Bell.  It 
will  presently  be  seen  that  even  when  the  extent  of 
the  disease  forbids  this  attempt,  the  ligature  of  the  in- 
ternal iliac  will  afford  a  means  of  relief.-- Reese.] 

Mr.  Stevens,  surgeon  in  Santa  Cru/.,  tne  gentleman 


[*Dr.Motthas  tied  the externaliliac four limea with 
complete  success. — Reese.] 
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who  has  proved  the  practicableness  of  putting  a  ll  j 
ture  round  the  internal  iliac  artery,  informs  us  tl 
"  one  of  the  first  surgeons  in  London  had  a  patie 
with  gluteal  aneurism.    The  tumour  was  large ; 
lowed  to  burst ;  and  the  person  bled  to  death. 

"  I  sincerely  trust,"  says  he, "  that  the  following 
may  be  the  means  of  preventing  such  an  occurrene 
in  future. 

"  Maila,  a  negro  woman  from  the  Bambara  country 
in  Africa,  was  imported  as  a  slave  into  the  West  In- 
dies in  the  year  1790.  She  was  purchased  for  the  es- 
tate of  Enfield  Green ;  now  the  proi)erty  of  the  helm 
of  P.  Ferrall,  Esq.  I  saw  her  first  in  the  beginning 
of  December,  1812.  She  had  a  tumour  on  the  left  hip, 
over  the  sciatic  notch.  It  was  nearly  as  large  as  a 
child's  head,  and  pulsated  very  strongly.  She  could 
assign  no  cause  for  the  disease.  It  had  commenced, 
about  nine  months  before,  with  slight  pain  in  the  part ; 
and  had  gradually  increased  to  its  present  size.  She_ 
was  now  much  reduced,  in  great  misery,  and  ready 
submit  to  any  operation  —  (See  Medico-Chir.  Trc 
vol.  5,  p.  425.)  Mr.  Stevens  had  tied  the  internal  ili 
on  the  dead  body,  and  believed  that  it  might  be  don 
with  .safety  on  the  living.  The  following  is  some  i 
count  of  the  operation :  "  On  the  27th  of  Decemb 
1812  (says  Mr.  Stevens),  I  tied  the  artery  in  the  pr 
sence  of' Dr.  Lang,  Dr.  Van  Brackle,  Mr.  Nelthrop 
and  Mr.  Ford,  the  manager  of  the  estate.  An  incisio  ^ 
about  five  inches  in  length,  was  made  on  the  left  side^ 
in  the  lower  and  lateral  part  of  the  abdomen,  parallel 
with  the  epigastric  artery,  and  nearly  half  an  inch  on  the 
outer  side  of  it.  The  skin,  the  superficial  fascia,  and  i 
three  thin  abdominal  muscles,  were  successively 
vided;  the  peritoneum  was  separated  from  its  lo 
connexion  with  the  iliacus  internus  and  psoas  magni 
it  was  then  turned  almost  directly  inwards,  in 
rection  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  i 
the  ileum,  to  the  division  of  the  common  iliac  arter 
In  the  cavity  which  I  had  now  made,  I  felt  for  the  in- 
ternal iliac,  insinuated  the  point  of  my  fore-finger  be- 
hind it,  and  then  pressed  the  artery  between  my  finger 
and  thumb.  Dr.  Lang  now  felt  the  aneurism  behind ; 
the  pulsation  had  entirely  ceased,  and  the  tumour  was 
disappearing.  I  examined  the  vessel  in  the  pelvis ;  it 
was  healthy  and  free  from  its  neighbouring  connex- 
ions. 1  then  passed  a  ligature  behind  the  artery  and 
tied  it  about  half  an  inch  from  its  origin.  The  tumonr 
disappeared  almost  immediately  after  the  operation, 
and  the  wound  healed  kindly.  About  the  end  of  the 
third  week  the  ligature  came  away,  and  in  six  we 
the  woman  was  perfectly  well. 

This  is  the  first  example  in  which  the  internal : 
was  tied.  The  operation  was  not  attended  with  mi 
difficulty  or  pain,  and  not  an  ounce  of  blood  was  lost. 

Mr.  Stevens  had  no  difficulty  in  avoiding  the  ureter, 
which,  when  the  peritoneum  was  turned  inwards,  fol- 
lowed it.  Had  it  remained  over  the  artery,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens says  that  he  could  easily  have  turned  it  aside 
with  his  finger. — (See  a  particular  history  of  this  caae_ 
in  Medico-Chirurg.  Trans,  vol.  5,  p.  422,  iV  c.) 

A  second  instance,  in  which  the  internal  iliac  arte 
was  tied,  was  some  time  ago  communicated  to  the  pu| 
lie.  The  operation  was  performed  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  ( 
Yoft,  on  account  of  a  gluteal  aneurism.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  of  the  particulf.rs,  as  related  by  this  geii»_ 
tleman  :— Thomas  Cost,  aged  29,  presented  himself  \ 
the  York  County  Hospital,  April  29th,  1817.  He 
a  tall,  strong,  active  bargeman,  not  corpulent,  but  ve  ___ 
muscular.  He  was  enduring  great  pain  from  a  large, 
renitent,  pulsating  tumour,  situated  under  the  gluteus 
of  the  right  side ;  an  obvious  aneurism.  It  had  existed 
about  nine  months,  and  was  the  consequence  of  a  blow 
from  a  stone.  In  a  consultation  with  Dr.  Lanson  and 
Dr.  Wake,  the  necessity  of  the  operation  was  deter- 
mined upon,  and  it  was  performed  on  the  12th  of  May 
without  any  material  difficulty  or  interruption,  except 
such  as  was  the  consequence  of  the  division  of,  and 
bleeding  from,  the  small  muscular  arteries.  Having 
got  command  of  the  internal  iliac  artery  within  the 
pelvis,  which,  says  Mr.  Atkinson,  required  the  complete 
length  of  the  fingers  to  accomplish,  it  was  tied.  Suf- 
ficient proof  of  its  being  the  identical  artery  was  re- 
peatedly obtained  by  the  pressure  upon  it  stopping  the 
pulsation  and  causing  a  subsidence  of  the  tumour. 
Dr.  Wake,  Mr.  Ward,  and  all  the  pupils  were  quite  a»* 
sured  of  the  circumstance.  The  artery  being  then  tied, 
the  pulsation  of  the  swelling  entirely  ceased,    Sonw 
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delay  in  placing  the  ligature  arose  from  the  needle  not 
being  sufficiently  pliable  ;  but  for  future  operation  i  of 
this  kind  Mr.  Atkinson  very  properly  recommends  the 
ligature  to  be  put  round  the  artery  by  means  of  an  in- 
strument resembling  a  catlieter,  the  wire  of  which  has 
a  little  ring  at  its  extremity,  and  can  be  pushed  out 
some  way  beyond  the  end  of  the  tube. 

Tne  patient  went  on  tolerably  well  for  some  time  after 
the  operation  ;  the  pulse  never  exceeded  131).  and  after 
a  time  sunk  to  85  or  90.  He  became  exhausted,  how- 
ever, partly  by  the  discharge,  and  partly  by  hemor- 
rhage, and  died  on  the  Slat  of  May,  about  nineteen 
days  after  the  operation.  In  the  dissection,  the  cavity 
on  the  external  part  of  the  peritoneum,  in  the  situation 
of  the  incision,  was  completely  filled  with  coagulated 
blood.  "  The  ligature,  on  moving  a  part  of  this  (blood) 
with  a  sponge,  readily  followed  it,  and  without  doubt 
had  been  disengaged  for  some  days."  The  internal 
Uiac,  which  appeared  to  have  been  tied,  had  separated 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  bifurcation  with  the 
external  iliac.  By  "  separated"  I  conclude  Mr.  Atkin- 
son means,  that  the  upper  part  of  the  internal  iliac  was 
separated  from  the  continuation  of  the  same  vessel. — 
(See  Medical  and  Phys.  Joum.  vol.  38,  p.  267,  i,  c.) 
Although  this  gentleman  has  not  given  a  very  clear 
account  of  some  part  of  the  dissection,  and  he  has  also 
•mitted  to  describe  the  place  of  his  external  incision, 
or  the  exact  parts  which  he  divided  in  the  operation, 
jet  I  think  that  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  taken 
♦ogether  leave  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  the  internal 
Iliac  artery  having  been  actually  tied.  The  complete 
stoppage  of  the  pulsation  as  soon  as  the  ligature  was 
tpplied,  and  the  testimony  of  several  respectable  prac- 
titioners who  were  present,  seem  indeed  to  remove  all 
•mbiguity.  The  profession  is  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Atkinson  for  this  important  communication,  which  was 
In  some  measure  required,  in  order  to  confirm  Mr.  Ste- 
ven.s's  similar  case,  as  it  is  well  known  that  some 
distinguished  anatomists  and  surgeons  in  this  metro- 
■Dolis  formerly  expressed  very  strong  doubts  of  the 
practicable  nature  of  the  operation. 

The  internal  iliac  artery  is  also  said  to  have  been  tied 
with  success  by  an  army  surgeon  in  Russia,  upon 
whom  the  late  Emperor  Alexander  settled  a  pension  as 
%  reward  for  the  skill  displayed  in  the  treatment  of  the 
case. — (See  AverilVs  Operative  Surgery,  p.  39.) 

[The  internal  iliac  has  also  been  tied  in  this  country 
successfully  for  the  cure  of  gluteal  aneurism  by  Pro- 
fessor White,  the  younger,  of  Berkshire  Med.  Institu- 
tion. This  case  is  published  in  the  second  number  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  and  is  also 
referred  to  in  Johnson's  Medico-Chirurgical  Review 
for  April,  1828.  It  is  the  fourth  instance  in  which  it 
has  been  ever  attempted  ;  and  three  out  of  the  four 
have  been  successful.  The  only  time  it  was  ever  per- 
formed in  Great  Britain  is  the  only  instance  of  its 
failure.— Kecse.] 

In  a  modern  publication  are  given  a  few  particulars 
of  a  case,  which  was  supposed  to  be  an  aneurism  of 
the  gluteal  artery,  and  cured  by  means  of  pressure,  a 
light  vegetable  diet,  gentle  laxatives,  and  digitalis. — 
(See  Trans,  of  the  Fellows,  i^c.  of  the  King's  and 
Queen^s  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  vol.  1,  p.  41, 
8uo.  Dub.  1817.)  From  the  very  imperfect  account  here 
given  of  the  tumour,  it  is  impo.ssible  to  form  any  con- 
clusion respecting  its  nature. 

Sandifort  has  recorded  an  instance  of  an  aneurism 
of  the  internal  iliac  artery  itself.— (See  Tahulce  Ana- 
tomica,  ^c.  Praecedit  Obs.  de  Aneurismate  Arterice 
IliacoR  internes,  rariore  ischiadis  Nervosce  causa,  fol. 
Lugd.  1804.) 

The  common  iliac  has  never  been  tied  in  any  case  of 
aneurism  of  the  external  or  internal  iliac ;  but  Pro- 
fessor Gibson  had  occasion  to  put  a  ligature  round  it 
m  an  example  of  gun-shot  wound.  "  The  patient  lived 
fifteen  days  after  the  operation,  and  then  died  from  peri- 
toneal inflammation,  and  from  ulceration  of  the  artery. 
The  circulation  in  the  limb  of  the  injured  side  was  re- 
established about  the  seventh  day  after  the  artery  was 
tied."— (See  American  Med.  Recorder,  vol.  3,  p.  185 ; 
and  Gibson's  Institutes  of  Surgery,  vol.  2,  p.  145. 
Philadelphia,  18'25.) 

[As  an  act  of  justice  to  my  distinguished  friend 
Professor  Mott,  I  here  insert  a  detailed  account  of  this 
Herculean  operation,  which  Dc  Cooper  admits  has  never 
before  been  performed.  It  is  alike  honourable  to  him, 
0  the  profession,  and  to  our  country.  It  is  introduced 
Vol.  r— I 


entire,  as  communicated  to  me  by  the  doctor  at  my  soli* 
citation. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  first  operation  ever  per  • 
formed  upon  the  arteria  iliaca  communis  for  the  ciu-« 
of  aneurism,  and  especially  of  the  first  attempt  to  apply 
the  ligature  to  so  great  a  vessel,  without  dividing  the 
peritoneum,  may  prove  interesting  to  the  profession 
generally,  and  must  be  immediately  serviceable  to 
practitioners  of  surgery. 

"  On  the  15th  of  March,  1827, 1  was  requested  to  visit 
a  patient  with  Dr.  Osborn  (of  Westfield,  New-Jersey, 
about  twenty-five  miles  distant  from  New- York),  whom 
we  found  labouring  under  a  large  aneurism  of  the  right 
external  iliac  artery, 

Israel  Crane,  aged  thirty-three  years,  by  occupation  a 
farmer,  of  temperate  and  regular  habits,  having  gene- 
rally enjoyed  excellent  health,  says,  about  the  middle 
of  January  he  felt  some  pain  about  the  lower  part  of 
the  belly,  which  he  attributed  to  a  fall  received  during 
the  winter.  He  is  in  the  habit  of  using  great  efforts 
in  lifting  heavy  logs  of  wood,  as  his  employment  at 
this  season  consists  in  carrying  wood  to  market.  It 
however,  was  not  until  a  fortnight  since  that  he  per- 
ceived any  tumour  about  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 
Upon  examination,  the  abdomen  on  the  right  side  was 
considerably  enlarged  from  about  the  crural  arch,  as 
high  as  the  umbilicus.  When  the  hand  was  applied 
to  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  a  pulsation  was  felt 
and  rendered  visible  to  some  distance.  To  the  touch 
the  tumour  beat  violently,  and  appeared  to  contaiu 
only  fluid  blood.  It  commenced  a  little  above  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  and  reached,  judging  by  the  touch, 
from  without  near  the  navel,  inwards  almost  to  the 
linea  alba,  outwards  and  backwards  filling  up  all  the 
concavity  of  the  ileum,  and  reaching  beyond  the  poste- 
rior spinous  process  of  that  bone. 

The  rapid  increase  of  this  aneurismal  tumour  occa- 
sioned, as  the  countenance  of  our  patient  indicated, 
the  most  extreme  agony.  His  sufferings  at  times  were 
so  great  that  his  screams  could  be  heard  at  a  distance 
from  the  house.  He  had  been  bled  several  times,  takea 
light  food,  and  was  kept  constantly  under  the  effect  of 
opium.  He  was  now  informed  of  the  serious  natmre 
of  his  case,  and  that  without  an  operation  very  httle 
chance  of  his  life  remained  ;  with  great  composure  he 
immediately  consented  to  whatever  would  give  him 
the  best  prospect  of  saving  his  life. 

From  the  extent  and  situation  of  the  tumour  he  was 
apprized  of  the  uncertain  nature  of  the  operation,  as 
well  as  the  difl5culty  of  performing  it,  and  indeed  that 
it  would  require  an  artery  to  be  tied,  which  never  had 
been  before  operated  upon  for  aneurism.  With  these 
views  of  his  situation,  he  cheerfully  submitted  to  be 
placed  upon  a  table  of  suitable  height,  in  a  room  which 
was  well  lighted. 

Then,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Osborn,  Dr.  Liddle,  and 
Dr.  Cross,  the  following  operation  was  performed  :— 

The  pubes  and  groin  of  the  right  side  being  shaved, 
an  incision  was  commenced  just  above  the  external 
abdominal  ring,  and  carried  in  a  semicircular  direction 
half  an  inch  above  Poupart's  ligament,  until  it  termi- 
nated a  little  beyond  the  anterior  spinous  process  of 
the  ileum,  making  it  in  extent  about  five  inches.  The 
integuments  and  superficial  fascia  were  now  divided, 
which  exposed  the  tendinous  part  of  the  external  o!>- 
lique  muscle  ;  upon  cutting  which  in  the  whole  course 
of  the  incision,  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  internal  ob- 
lique were  exposed  ;  the  fibres  of  which  were  cau- 
tiously raised  with  the  forceps  and  cut  from  the  upper 
edge  of  Poupart's  ligament.  This  exposed  the  sper- 
matic cord,  the  cellular  covering  of  which  was  now 
raised  with  the  forceps,  and  divided  to  an  extent  suffi- 
cient to  admit  the  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand  to  pass 
upon  the  cord  into  the  internal  abdominal  ring.  The 
finger  serving  now  as  a  director,  enabled  me  to  divide 
the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles  to  the 
extent  of  the  external  incision,  while  it  protected  the 
peritoneum.  In  the  division  of  the  last-mentioned 
muscles  outwardly,  the  circumflex  ilii  artery  was  cut 
through,  and  it  yielded  for  a  few  minutes  a  smart  bleed- 
ing. This,  with  a  smaller  artery  upon  the  surface  of  the 
internal  oblique  muscle  between  the  rings,  and  one  in 
the  integuments  were  all  that  required  ligaturea. 

With  the  tumour  beating  fUrionsly  underneath,  I 
now  attempted  to  raise  the  peritoneum  ft-om  it,  whicn 
we  found  difficult  and  dangerous,  as  it  was  adherent  to 
it  in  every  direction.    By  degrees  we  separated  it  wit^ 
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creat  eaution  fi-om  the  aneurismal  tumour,  which  bad 
now  bulged  up  very  much  into  the  incision.  But  we 
soon  found  that  the  external  incision  did  not  enable  us 
to  arrive  to  more  than  half  the  extent  of  the  tumour 
upwards.  It  was  therefore  extended  upwards  and 
1>ackward3  about  half  an  inch  within  the  ileum,  to  the 
distance  of  three  inches,  making  a  wound  in  all  about 
eight  inches  in  length. 

The  separation  of  the  peritoneum  was  now  continued, 
until  the  fingers  arrived  at  the  upper  part  of  the  tu- 
mour, which  was  found  to  terminate  at  the  going  off 
of  the  internal  iliac  artery.  The  common  iliac  was 
next  examined  by  passing  the  fingers  upon  the  pro- 
montory of  the  sacrum,  and  to  the  touch  appearing  to 
be  sound,  we  determined  to  place  our  ligature  upon  it, 
about  half  way  between  the  aneurism  and  the  aorta, 
with  a  view  to  allow  length  of  vessel  enough  on  each 
side  of  it  to  be  united  by  the  adhesive  process. 

The  great  current  of  blood  through  the  aorta  made  it 
necessary  to  allow  as  much  of  the  primitive  iliac  to 
remain  between  it  and  the  ligature  as  possible,  and  the 
probable  disease  of  the  artery  higher  than  the  aneurism 
required  that  it  should  not  be  too  low  down.  The 
depth  of  this  wound,  the  size  of  the  aneurism,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  intestines  downwards  by  the  efforts  to 
bear  pain,  made  it  almost  impossible  to  see  the  vessel 
we  wished  to  tie.  By  the  aid  of  curved  spatulas,  such 
as  I  used  in  my  operation  upon  the  innominata,  toge- 
ther with  a  thin,  smooth  piece  of  board,  about  three 
inches  wide,  prepared  at  the  time,  we  succeeded  in 
keeping  up  the  peritoneal  mass,  and  getting  a  distinct 
view  of  the  arteria  iliaca  communis,  on  the  side  of  the 
sacro-vertebral  promontory.  This  required  great  effort 
on  our  part,  and  could  only  be  continued  for  a  few  se- 
conds. The  difBcuUy  was  greatly  augmented  by  the 
elevation  of  the  aneurismal  tumour,  and  the  intercep- 
tion it  gave  to  the  admission  of  light. 

When  we  elevated  the  pelvis,  the  tumour  obstructed 
our  sight ;  when  we  depressed  it,  the  crowdmg  down 
of  the  intestines  presented  another  dilRculty.  In  this 
part  of  the  operation  I  was  greatly  assisted  by  Dr.  Os- 
bom  and  my  enterprising  pupil,  Adrian  A.  Kissam. 

Introducing  my  right  hand  now  behind  the  perito- 
neum, the  artery  was  denuded  with  the  nail  of  the  fore- 
finger, and  the  needle  conveying  the  ligature  was  in- 
troduced from  within  outwards,  guided  by  the  fore-finger 
of  the  left  hand  in  order  to  avoid  injuring  the  vein. 
The  ligature  was  very  readily  passed  underneath  the 
artery,  but  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
hooking  the  eye  of  the  needle,  from  the  great  depth 
of  the  wound  and  the  iiupossibiliiy  of  seeing  it.  The 
distance  of  the  artery  from  the  wound  was  the  whole 
length  of  my  aneurismal  needle. 

After  drawing  the  ligature  under  the  artery,  we  suc- 
ceeded by  the  aid  of  our  spatulas  and  board  in  getting 
a  fair  view  of  it,  and  were  satisfied  that  it  was  fairly 
under  the  primitiv  j  iliac,  a  little  below  the  bifurcation 
of  the  aorta.  It  was  now  tied  ;  the  knots  were  readily 
conveyed  up  to  the  artery  by  the  fore-fingers;  all  pulsa- 
tion in  the  tumour  instantly  ceased.  The  ligature  upon 
the  artery  was  very  little  below  a  point  opposite  the 
umbilicus. 

The  wound  was  now  dressed  with  five  interrupted 
sutures,  passing  them  not  only  through  the  integu- 
ments, hut  the  fibres  of  the  cut  muscles,  so  as  to  bring 
their  divided  edges  together  at  all  parts  of  the  incision 
which  was  muscular.  Adhesive  plaster  to  assist  the 
stitches,  lint  and  straps  to  retan  it,  completed  the 
dressinf .  The  operation  lasted  rather  less  than  one 
Iwur. 

He  was  removed  from  the  table,  and  put  into  bed  upon 
his  back,  with  the  knee  a  little  elevated  upon  pillows  to 
relax  the  limb  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  avoid  pressure 
upon  it.  It  was  considerably  cotder  than  the  opposite 
leg,  and  flannels  were  applied  all  over  it,  and  a  bottle 
of  warm  water  to  the  foot.  From  the  habit  he  had 
been  in  of  taking  largely  of  anodynes,  a  tea-spoonful 
of  the  tinct.  opii  was  administered,  with  directions  to 
repeat  it  in  an  hour  if  the  pain  should  be  severe. 

In  less  than  one  hour  from  the  operation,  considerable 
reaction  of  the  heart  and  arteries  took  place;  he  felt, 
as  he  Slated,  altogether  relieved  from  the  excruciating 
agony  he  had  suffered  since  the  aneurism  commenced. 
The  whole  limb  had  now  recovered  its  natural  tempe- 
rature. 

March  IGth.  The  day  after  the  operation,  pulse 
eighty;  skin  moist;  limb  warm  as  the  other;  com- 


plains of  some  pain  at  the  ligature ;  ordered  a  purgative 
of  neutral  salts. 

ntk.  Pulse  eighty,  and  fhller  than  yesterday ;  took 
'i  X.  of  blood  from  his  arm ;  skin  moist ;  tongue  brown ; 
considerable  uneasiness  in  the  limb ;  no  pain  at  the  • 
ligature ;  leg  of  natural  heat ;  salts  had  a  good  effect 

I8th.  Pulse  seventy-five ;  skin  moist ;  tongue  white ; 
pain  in  the  limb  considerable ;  no  pain  at  the  ligature 
or  in  the  wound ;  limb  warm. 

19th.  Bled  him  to-day  ten  ounces,  the  pulse  being 
tense,  and  beating  eighty  strokes  in  a  minute  ;  repeated 
the  cathartic:  suppuration  appearing  to  have  taken 
place,  the  dressings  were  removed. 

2Qth.  Pulse  seventy  and  soft ;  skin  moist ;  wound 
looks  well ;  pain  in  the  limb  continues ;  leg  warm  as 
the  other ;  cathartic  operated  well. 

2lst.  Pulse  seventy  and  soft;  wound  looks  well; 
repeated  the  laxative ;  pain  in  the  leg  rather  less ;  con 
tinues  warm.  There  has  been  at  no  time  tension  of 
the  abdomen  or  any  particular  uneasiness  in  that  part. 
The  patient  thus  far  has  been  altogether  more  comfort- 
able than  could  have  been  imagined.  He  takes  more 
or  less  opium  daily,  from  the  long  habit  he  has  been  'in 
of  taking  anodynes. 

26f A.  No  unpleasant  symptom ;  wound  looks  well ; 
bled  again  to  *,  xij.,  as  there  was  a  little  tumefaction 
and  inflammation  about  the  wound. 

30tk.  Our  patient  continues  to  do  well;  wound^i 
dressed  daily. 

April  3d.  Not  being  able  to  leave  the  city,  I  requested  ^ 
Dr.  Prondfoot,  my  late  pupil,  and  a  most  promising^ 
young  surgeon,  to  visit  the  patient.  He  reports  that  ho, 
was  free  of  fever;  wound  all  healed  but  where  the.' 
large  ligature  was  passing.  The  ligature  appearing  to  -. 
be  detached,  the  Dr.  took  hold  of  it  and  removed  it  :j 
this  was  on  the  eighteenth  day  from  the  time  of  US' 
application.  Limb  of  the  natural  temperature;  en- 
joined upon  him  to  keep  very  quiet  and  in  bed. 

8th.  There  are  no  disagreeable  appearances  what- 
ever ;  he  appears  to  be  doing  remarkably  well ;  has 
been  bled  once  since  the  last  report ;  takes  a  purgativ» 
every  other  day,  and  an  opiate  every  night ;  pulse  as 
in  health;  no  pain;  says  he  is  entirely  comfortable;* 
wound  is  dressed  with  dry  lint. 

IGth.  Has  improved  rapidly  since  the  last  report.* 
Two  days  after  the  ligature  came  away  he  very  im- 
prudently got  out  of  bed,  without  experiencing  any  dif- 
ficulty except  weakness.  Rode  out  to-day;  wounds 
perfectly  healed. 

April  2&th.  He  has  been  using  crutches  for  a  few 
days  to  favour  the  lame  leg,  which  as  yet  feels  rathef' 
weak.    General  health  greatly  improved. 

30th.  Is  perfectly  restored  in  health ;  has  a  little 
stoop  in  his  walk,  vvhich  he  says  is  occasioned  by  th« 
external  cicatrix.  Leg  is  not  yet  of  its  full  size,  nor 
quite  so  strong  as  the  other.  From  the  period  of  tha 
operation  to  the  recovery  of  our  patient,  he  did  not  ap-' 
pear  to  suffer  more  pain,  or  have  more  unpleasant 
symptoms,  than  would  ordinarily  take  place  in  a  fleshi 
wound  of  equal  extent.  Much  of  this,  in  my  opinion, 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  prompt  and  judicious  antiphl»-< 
gistic  treatment  pursued  by  Dr.Osborn,  to  whom  1 1 
indebted  for  the  daily  reports  of  the  case. 

May  2fl/ft.  My  "patient  visited  me  to-day,  havinj 
come  twenty-five  miles;  he  was  so  much  improved 
in  tiealih  that  I  did  not  recognise  him.  Examined  thai 
cicatrix,  and  found  it  perfectly  sound ;  could  not  dis- 
cover any  remains  of  an  aneurismal  tumour;  felt  thel 
epigastric  artery  much  enlarged  and  beating  strongly,' 
and  a  feeble,  though  distinct  pulsation  in  the  femoral' 
artery  immediately  below  the  crural  arch.  The  legl 
has  its  natural  temperature  and  leeling,  and  he  says  it 
is  as  strong  as  the  other. 

Much  credit  is  due  the  patient  for  his  firmness  on  the* 
occasion  ;  although  apprized  of  the  great  danger  attend-' 
ing  so  formidable  an  experiment,  and  the  uncertainty  o. 
its  result ;  yet  with  a  fortitude  unshaken,  and  a  full  ««)n- 
viction  that  it  was  the  only  chance  of  prolonging  his  life, 
he  cheerfully  and  resolutely  submitted  to  the  operation 

The  gratification  his  visit  afforded  me  is  not  to  be 
imagined,  save  by  those  who  have  been  placed  under 
similar  circumstances.  The  perfect  success  of  *.o  im- 
portant and  novel  an  operation,  with  the  entire  restora- 
tion of  the  patient's  health,  was  a  rich  reward  foi  the 
anxiety  1  experienced  in  the  case,  and  in  a  measure 
c.  inpensated  for  the  unexpected  failure  of  my  opera 
t.on  on  the  arteria  innominata." 
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Professor  Buslie  has  lately  fled  the  comjnon  iliac  in 
a  child  less  than  two  months  old  for  a  congenital  aneu- 
rism of  one  of  the  labia.  She  recovered  from  the  ope- 
ration, but  perished  a  few  weeks  afterward  from  abscess 
of  the  knee-joint.— Reese] 

ANEURISMS  or  THK  BRACHIAL  ARTKRY. 

Snrgical  writings  contain  many  histories  of  aneu- 
risms in  the  bend  of  the  arm,  produced  by  the  pync- 
lure  of  the  brachial  artery  in  venesection,  or  caused  by 
a  deep  wound  inflicted  at  the  bend  of  the  arm  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  humerus  or  in  the  axilla.  Such  cases 
must  indisputably  be  formed  by  efl'usion.  Although 
Morand  and  others  have  found,  that,  along  with  aneu- 
risms caused  by  a  wound  of  the  brachial  artery,  the 
diameter  of  the  vessel  is  sometimes  unusually  enlarged 
through  its  whole  length  above  the  seat  of  the  tumour, 
this  enlargement,  which  is  very  rare,  might  have  ex- 
isted naturally  before  the  puncture  occurred.  Even 
were  it  freqii 'nt,  such  an  equable  longitudinal  expan- 
sion of  the  tube  of  the  artery  could  not  explain  the  form- 
ation of  the  aneurisnial  «ac  in  the  bend  of  the  arm, 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  humerus,  or  in  the  axilla, 
after  wounds.— (6'carpa,  p.  160.) 

The  proximate  cause  of  these  cases  may  invariably 
be  traced  to  the  solution  of  continuity  in  the  two  pro- 
per coats  of  the  artery,  and  the  consequent  effusion  of 
blood  into  the  cellular  substance.  The  effect  is  the 
same,  whether  from  an  internal  morbid  affection,  ca- 
pable of  ulcerating  the  internal  and  fibrous  coats  of  the 
artery,  the  blood  be  effused  Into  the  neighbouring  cel- 
lular sheath  surrounding  the  artery,  which  it  raises 
after  the  manner  of  an  aneurismal  sac ;  or  the  wound 
of  the  integuments  having  closed,  the  blood  issue  from 
the  artery,  and  be  diffused  in  the  surrounding  parts. 
The  cellular  substance  on  the  outside  of  the  wounded 
vessel  is  first  injected,  as  in  ecchymosis;  the  blood 
then  distends  it,  and  elevates  it  in  the  form  of  a  tumour, 
and,  the  cellular  divisions  being  destroyed,  converts  it 
at  last  into  a  firm  capsule  or  aneurismal  sac. — {Scar- 
pa, p.  167.) 

The  circumscribed  or  the  diffused  nature  of  the  aneu- 
rism, and  the  rapidity  or  slowness  of  its  formation,  de- 
pend on  the  greater  or  less  resistance  to  the  impetus 
of  the  blood,  during  the  time  of  its  eflfusion,  by  the  in- 
terstices of  the  cellular  substance  surrounding  the  ar- 
tery, and  by  the  ligamentous  fasciae  and  aponeuroses, 
lying  over  the  sac.  The  aponeurosis  of  the  biceps 
muscle  being  only  half  an  inch  broad,  and  situated 
lower  than  the  common  place  for  bleeding,  cannot,  at 
least  in  most  cases,  materially  strengthen  the  cellular 
substance  surrounding  the  artery,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed.—<5ca77?a,  p.  168—170.)  This  author  refers  the 
greatest  resistance  to  the  intermuscular  ligament, 
which,  after  having  covered  the  body  of  the  biceps 
muscle,  extends  over  the  whole  course  of  the  humeral 
artery,  and  is  implanted  into  the  internal  condyle.  This 
ligamentous  expansion  has  a  triangular  shape,  the  base 
of  which  extends  from  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  to  the 
internal  condyle,  while  the  apex  reaches  upwards  along 
the  inner  side  of  the  humerus  towards  the  axilla,  in  the 
course  of  the  artery.  The  humeral  artery  and  median 
nerve,  kept  in  their  situation  by  the  cellular  sheath  and 
this  ligamentous  expansion,  run  in  the  furrow  formed 
between  it  and  the  internal  margin  of  the  biceps. — 
{Scarpa,p.  171.)  This  author  anatomically  explains 
niany  circumstances  relative  to  tlie  diffusion,  circum- 
scription, shape,  &c.  of  brachial  aneurisms  by  this 
intermuscular  ligament.  While  aneurisms,  fVom  an 
internal  cause,  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  aorta,  thigh, 
and  ham,  they  are  very  rare  in  the  brachial  artery ; 
though  a  few  such  instances  are  recordei.— {Scarpa, 
p.  174.    Pdletan,  Clinique  Chir.  t.  2.  p.  4.) 

The  mode  of  distinguishing  a  wound  of  the  brachial 
artery  in  attempting  to  bleed,  and  the  method  of  trying 
to  effect  a  cure  by  pressure  arc  described  in  the  article 
Hemorrhaf^ff^ 

Anel  wa-s  the  first  who  tied  the  brachial  artery  for 
*e  cure  of  the  aneurism  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  in  the 
lamc  way  that  Hunter  did  the  femoral  for  the  cure  of 
ineurisms  in  the  ham,  viz.  with  one  ligature  above  the 
luinour,  wiihuut  making  any  mcision  upon  or  into  the 
■ac  itself. 


or  much  higher  in  the  long  space  between  the  origins 
of  the  superior  and  inferior  collateral  arteries.  The 
integuments  arc  to  be  divided  in  the  course  of  the  ar- 
tery, and  also  the  cellular  sheath  for  the  space  of  about 
two  inches  and  a  half.  The  surgeon,  now  introducing 
his  left  fore-finger  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  will  feci 
the  denuded  vessel,  and  if  it  is  not  sufficiently  bare,  he 
must  divide  the  parts  which  still  cover  it,  observing  to 
mtroduce  the  edge  of  the  knife  on  the  side  next  to  the 
internal  margin  of  the  biceps,  to  avoid  dividing  any  of 
the  numerous  muscular  branches  which  go  off  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  artery.  He  is  then  to  insulate  with 
the  point  of  his  finger  the  trunk  of  the  vessel,  alone  if 
he  can,  or  together  with  the  median  nerve  and  vein,  and 
raise  it  a  little  from  the  bottom  of  the  wound.  He  is 
to  separate  the  median  nerve  and  vein  for  a  small  space 
from  the  artery,  and  with  an  eyed  needle  is  to  pass  a 
ligature  under  the  latter,  and  then  tie  it  with  a  simple 
knot.  *^ 

In  the  operation  it  should  always  be  recollected  that 
the  median  nerve  lies  on  the  inside  of  the  artery,  and 
therefore,  that  the  instrument  used  for  putting  the  liga- 
ture under  the  vessel  should  be  passed  from  within 
outwards,  by  which  means  the  inclusion  of  the  nerve 
may  be  most  easily  avoided.— <Boj/er,  TraiU  des  Mala- 
dies Chirurgica/es,  6i  c.  t.  2,  p.  193.) 

The  operation  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Hodgson: 
"The  surgeon  divides  the  integuments  along  the  ulnar 
margin  of  the  biceps  muscle  by  an  incision  two  inches 
and  a  half  in  length.  The  thin  fascia  which  surrounds 
the  arm  will  thus  be  exposed,  and  must  be  cautiously 
divided  in  the  direction  of  the  external  wound.  The 
artery  lies  immediately  under  the  fascia,  close  to  the 
margin  of  the  biceps.  The  median  nerve  is  situated 
on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  artery  which  lies  between  its 
twovense  comites.  The  internal  cutaneous  nerve  is 
also  situated  under  the  fascia  in  the  middle  of  the  arm, 
and  lies  on  the  ulnar  edge  of  the  median  nerve.  The 
cellular  membrane  which  connects  these  parts  is  to  be 
divided,  until  the  coats  of  the  artery  are  fairly  exposed. 
This  part  of  the  operation  will  be  effected  with  facility, 
if  an  assistant  compress  the  artery  above  the  wound,  so 
as  to  stop  the  circulation  through  it,  and  render  it  in 
some  degree  flaccid.  The  point  of  an  aneurismal 
needle  is  then  to  be  introduced  close  to  the  ulnar,  and 
brought  out  on  the  radial  side  of  the  artery,  so  as  to 
avoid  including  the  median  nerve,  or  the  veins  whicb 
accompany  the  artery."— (O71  Diseases  of  the  Arteries, 
cVc.  p.  391.) 

\Vhoever,  after  the  above  directions,  says  Scarpa,  shall 
have  the  treatment  of  a  circumscribed  aneurism  in  the 
bend  of  the  arm,  will  no  longer,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  follow 
the  method  of  those  who,  supposing  the  tumour  to  b* 
formed  by  the  dilatation  of  the  artery,  used  first  to  ^ii- 
vide  the  integuments  over  the  tumour,  insulated  the 
sac,  and  sought  for  the  vessel  above  and  belo'^  the 
aneurism,  in  order  to  tie  it  in  two  places ;  and  Men  en- 
deavour to  make  the  sac  slough  away.  The  'peration 
is  now  reduced  to  the  greatest  simplicity,  vi?  tying  the 
artery  merely  above  the  tumour.— (See  Sc'Tpa,  p.  358, 
—.) 


When  the  aneurism  is  diffused  an*'  accompanied 
with  violent  inflammation  and  swell''g  of  the  whole 
arm,  from  the  excessive  distention  of  «e  clots  of  effused 
blood,  Scarpa  recommends  the  old  operation  of  opening 
the  tumour,  and  tying  the  artery^t  the  bottom  of  the 
sac,  above  and  below  the  woui^  made  by  the  lancet. 
In  this  method,  a  tourniquet  nust  be  applied  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  arm,  near  *»e  axilla;  or,  if  the  limb 
be  very  painful  and  swelled  i^  is  better  to  let  an  assist- 
ant compress  the  artery  fr^^i  above  the  clavicle,  against 
the  first  rib.  The  incisi'ii  having  been  made  into  the 
tumour,  and  the  blood  iischarged,  a  probe  is  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  pu*^"^  >"  the  vessel,  from  below 
upwards,  so  as  to  r<se  the  artery.  This,  being  sepa- 
rated  from  the  part*  beneath  and  the  median  nerve,  for 
a  small  extent,  i?to  have  two  ligatures  put  under  it, 
one  of  which  i?*"  bo  tied  above,  the  other  below,  the 
wound  in  the  v^sel.  Then  the  touniiquet,  or  pressure, 
is  to  be  tab>^  off»  ^"^  >*'  thf^e  be  no  bleeding,  the 
wound  is  tc''^  brought  together.— (See  Scarpa,  p.  35t>.) 
With  refp'ence  to  this  operation,  Rosenmuller's  t'hir. 
Anat.  putcs,  part  2,  tab.  II,  Scarpa's  plates,  Ti««lo- 
The  operation  is  fK-rformed  as  foHows :— The  surgeon  manii'socautiful  engravings  of  the  arteries,  and  Cam- 
having  traced  the  course  of  the  brachial  artery,  and  '  per's  i)omonstr.  Anat.  Pathol,  lib  i.  are  worth  coo- 
felt  its  pulsations  above  the  aneurism,  he  may  either  I  sulti-tg.  „  ,  mh^mt 
cut  down  to  the  vessel  immediately  above  the  tumour.  I      k  was  on  the  brachial  artery,  that  Mr.  iJimowi 
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(Med.  Obs.  and  Inquiries,  vol.  2)  made  the  experiment 
of  closing  the  puncture  in  the  vessel  by  means  of  the 
twisted  suture,  under  an  idea,  that  the  plan  would  not, 
like  compression,  obliterate  the  arterial  tube,  and  there- 
fore that  the  risk  of  gangrene  would  be  lessened. 
Now,  although  in  the  trial  which  was  made  the  bleed- 
ing was  permanently  stopped,  Lambert  was  mistaken 
ia  supposing  that  the  previous  state  of  the  wounded 
part  of  the  artery  was  preserved  by  the  adoption  of  the 
twisted  suture,  instead  of  pressure  or  the  ligature. 
If  ever  a  small  puncture  in  an  artery  heal,  so  as  to 
leave  the  tube  of  the  vessel  pervious,  it  is  under  the 
circumstances  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Jones.— (See  Hemor- 
rhage-) Had  Lambert  had  an  ojjportunity  of  examining 
the  state  of  the  vessel  some  time  after  the  above  opera- 
tion, he  would  have  found  its  canal  obliterated ;  and 
had  he  known  the  freedom  with  which  the  collateral 
arteries  anastomose  with  the  recurrent  arteries  of  the 
forearm,  he  would  have  known  how  to  explain  more 
correctly  the  re-establishment  of  the  pulse.  I  need 
merely  add,  that  as  the  false  idea  of  preserving  the  per- 
viousness  of  the  artery  was  the  only  foundation  for 
the  method,  the  practice  ought  never  to  be  revived,  as 
not  affording  eijual  security  from  hemorrhage  to  what 
is  obtained  by  the  ligature,  or  even  compression. 

AXILLARY    ANEURISMS. 

Aneurisms  occasionally  take  place  in  the  axilla,  and 
make  it  necessary  to  tie  the  subclavian  artery.  A 
question  here  naturally  presenting  itself  is,  whether 
the  surgeon  should  attempt  the  operation  in  an  early 
period  of  the  disease,  or  wait  till  circumstances  are 
urgent ;  the  aneurism  large  and  far  advanced ;  the  arm 
cedematous  and  insu|>portably  painful,  from  the  stretch- 
ing of  the  axillary  plexus  of  vessels ;  the  patient  worn 
out  by  suffering  and  loss  of  rest ;  and  the  tumour  in 
danger  of  bursting?  In  all  cases  of  aneurisms,  un- 
questionably, there  is  a  certain  chance  of  the  disease 
getting  well  spontaneously :  and  one  axillary  aneurism, 
in  a  man  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  a  few  years 
ago,  had  certainly  disappeared  of  itself,  as  was  proved 
by  the  account  which  the  patient  wlule  living  gave  of 
Ms  case,  and  by  the  obliteration  of  the  artery,  found 
on  Hispection  after  death. 

I  believe,  however,  we  ought  not  to  suffer  our  con- 
duct to  be  too  much  influenced  by  the  hope  of  so  uu- 
frequent  an  event,  and,  from  the  observations  which 
I  have  made  on  this  subject,  it  is  niy  decided  opinion, 
thai  the  operation  should  never  be  delayed,  so  as  to 
allow  the  tumour  to  acquire  an  immoderate  size.  The 
operation  is  always  dilficult ;  but  the  difficulty  is  seri- 
ously increased,  when  the  swelling  has  extended  far 
t»wards  the  breast,  and  has  become  so  large  as  to  push 
tht  clavicle  considerably  upwards.  The  several  ex- 
amjAos  in  which  the  subclavian  artery  has  now  been 
successfully  tied  furnish  abundant  proof,  that  the  anas- 
tomose^are  fully  competent  to  the  supply  of  the  limb 
with  blot<|.  The  plan,  therefore,  of  dela>ing  the  ope- 
ration long, with  the  view  of  allowing  the  ino:?culating 
arteries  to  eijarge,  must  be  as  cjuestionable  here  as  in 
some  other  c^jes  of  aneurism,  and  at  all  events,  the 
iBaxun  may  be  safely  advanced,  that,  previously  to  the 
operation,  the  tumour  should  never  be  suffered  to  ac- 
quire an  enormout^ize. 

That  the  limb  w«yid  receive  an  adequate  supply  of 
Wood  was  well  prov^^  even  without  the  performance 
of  the  operation,  by  t^ges  in  which  the  axillary  and 
subclavian  arteries  haabeen  rendered  impervious  by 
disease;  as,  for  instance, by  the  pressure  of  an  aneu- 
rism of  tne  aorta.-(For  a.  account  of  such  facts,  the 
reader  is  particularly  referred  to  Hodgson's  Treatise  on 
tae  Diseases  of  Arteries,  p.  Ij  .  journal  de  Medecine 
by  Vorvisart,  Leroux,  and  Boye.,  t.  2,  p.  29  :  Corvisart, 
Essai  sur  les  Maladies  du  Cam  «.  215.) 

"  In  these  cases  (says  Mr.  Hoigson),  the  only  un- 
usual circumstance  which  was  Oserved  during  the 
life  of  the  patients,  was  the  deficieiivv  of  the  pulse  at 
the  wrist.  The  limbs  were  well  nour^jbed,  although  a 
considerable  extent  of  the  main  artery  (y^Q  subclavian) 
was  obliterated  e^en  before  it  had  gven  off  any 
branches." -(P.  47.) 

This  vessel  was  tied  by  Mr.  Hall,  in  Ches,ire  when 
it  had  been  wounded  with  a  scythe,  and  Us  ends 
exposed ;  the  arm  was  preserved,  though  it  ronained 
somewhat  weakened,  which  might  be  owing  o  the 
division  of  some  large  nerve.-  (See  J.  Bell  on  Wouruls 
p.  60,  eAit,  3,  and  Scarpa^  p.  372,1    Mr.  White,  of  M«n- 


Chester,  relates  another  instance  of  tliis  vessel  being 
tied,  in  the  case  of  a  wound ;  but  mortification  of  the 
limb  and  death  followed.    Three  of  the  nerves  werei 
found  included  in  the  ligature.— (Lo/irf.  Med.  Joum.  v^ 
4.)    In  cases  of  wounds  of  the  axillary,  or  any  ott 
large  arteries  of  the  extremities,  the  surgeon,  befbr 
proceeding  to  apply  a  ligature,  should  first  ascertain 
the  precise  place  of  the  wound  in  the  artery ;  and  fori 
this  purpose,  it  may  sometimes  be  proper,  in  certaiaj 
woimds  of  the  shoulder,  to  make  an  incision  in  the^ 
axilla  so  as  to  expose  the  Injured  part  of  the  vessel ;; 
or,  if  circumstances  do  not  forbid  it,  the  external  wound's 
may  be  dilated,  until  the  exact  part  where  the  artery^ 
has  been  wounded  is  discovered.    In  proof  of  the  pro-' 
priety  of  acting  in  tliis  manner,  and  applying  a  ligature 
above  and  below  the  wound  in  the  vessel,  Scarpa  quotes 
a  case,  in  which  such  practice  was  successful  on  a 
patient  under  M.  Maunoir,  of  Geneva :  the  artery  had 
been  injured  with  a  sabre  near  the  head  of  the  hume- 
rus;  but  after  the  wounded  part  of  the  vessel  had, 
been  traced,  and  secured  in  the  way  above  suggested,,! 
the  patient,  a  boy  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  saved  • 
from  the  dangers  of  hemorrhage,  and  recovered  the' 
use  of  his  arm,  as  fast  as  this  was  possible,  with  the^ 
loss  of  the  first  phalanges  of  the  last  three  fingers 
from  gangrene.— (See  Scarpa  on  Aneurism,  p.  412,  ed. , 
2,  and  Joum.  de  M  d.  t  40,  Mars,  1811.) 

There  are  two  modes  of  operating  for  axillary  aneu-'J 
risms :  one,  by  cutting  below  the  clavicle,  in  order  to; 
take  up  the  axillary  artery  itself;  the  other,  by  making; 
the  wound  above  the  bone,  for  the  purpose  of  securing^ 
the  subclavian  artery  at  the  point  where  it  emerges^ 
from  behind  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle.  \ 

The  first  of  these  methods  has  been  attempted  by .' 
Desault,  Pelletan,  the  late  Mr.  Keate,  Mr.  Chamber- " 
laine,  &.c.  It  was  in  a  case  of  wound  of  the  axillary! 
artery  that  Desault  operated.  An  incision,  six  inches  J 
long,  was  made  below  the  external  third  of  the  clavicle  ;'f 
two  thoracic  arteries  cut  were  immediately  tied ;  the] 
two  lower  thirds  of  the  great  pectoral  muscle  were! 
next  divided  with  a  bistoury  guided  on  a  director:  aj 
large  quantity  of  coagulated  blood  was  now  discharged ; 
and  the  artery  was  directly  taken  hold  of,  and  tied, 
together  with  the  brachial  plexus  of  the  nerves.  The  ■! 
arm  mortified,  and  the  patient  died  Tliis  case,  we'^ 
must  agree  with  Scarpa,  was  not  a  fair  trial  of  the. "I 
operation,  inasmuch  as  the  inclusion  of  the  plexus  of '» 
nerves  in  the  ligature  was  an  improper  mesisure,  andy 
must  have  promoted  the  occurrence  of  sphacelus.  Itj 
seems  also  probable,  from  the  account,  that  the  vein  J 
was  likewise  tied;  another  serious  and  objectionable  i 
proceeding.  Besides,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the ' 
case  was  a  wound  of  the  axillary  artery,  attended  with  ; 
a  copious  effusion  of  blood  in  the  cellular  membrane. 
In  all  examples  of  this  kind,  gangrene  is  more  readily  \ 
induced,  than  when  the  case  is  a  mere  circumscribed, 
aneurisnial  tumour.— (See  (I.uvres  Chir.  de  Desault,* 
par  Bichat,  t.  2,  p.  553.)  As  for  Pelletan's  example,  \t\ 
hardly  deserves  recital,  because  the  operation  in  fact 
was  not  achieved.  His  colleagues  objected  to  di\iding . 
the  pectoral  muscle ;  a  random  thrust  was  made  with  "^ 
a  needle  amd  ligature ;  but  the  artery  was  not  included, ' 
and  the  experiment  was  not  repeated.— (See  Clinique] 
Chir.  t.  2,  Obs.  7,  p.  49.) 

In  a  case  of  axillary  aneurism,  which  bad  actually  :J 
burst,  and  the  hemorrhage  from  which  could  only  be 
stopped  by  pressing  the  artery  against  the  first  rib,  Mr. 
Keate,  the  surgeon-general,  practised  the  following  ope- 
ration, which  was  attended  with  complete  success. 
His  plan  was  to  take  up  the  artery,  above  the  diseased 
and  ruptured  part,  in  its  passage  over  the  first  rib. 
Accordingly  he  made  an  incision  obliquely  downwards, 
divided  the  fibres  of  the  pectoral  muscle  that  were  in  his 
way,  and,  when  he  came  to  the  artery,  passed  a  curved, 
blunt-pointed  silver  needle,  armed  double,  as  he  con 
ceived,  under  the  artery,  and  tied  two  of  the  ends. 
After  a  careful  examination,  finding  that  the  artery  pul- 
sated below  the  ligature,  he  determined  on  passing 
another  ligature  higher  up,  and  nearer  to  the  clavicle: 
he,  therefore,  passed  the  needle  more  deeply,  so  as  evi- 
dently to  include  the  artery.  In  a  few  days  the  swell 
ing  of  the  arm  began  to  subside,  the  wound  suppurated, 
and  the  ligatures  came  awuy  with  the  dressings.  The 
arm  afterward  recovered  its  feeling,  and  the  patient 
regained,  in  a  great  measure,  the  entire  motion  of  the 
shoulder,  dtc— (See  Med.  Review  and  Magazine  for 
1801.) 
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Mr.  Keate's  operation  is  objectionable,  inasmuch  as 
H  Avas  a  dive  made  with  a  needle,  and  attended  with 
great  danger  o'"  wounding  and  tying  parts  which  should 
be  left  undisturbed. 

Mr.  R.  Chamberlaine,  of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  took  up 
the  axillary  artery  below  the  clavicle,  in  a  patient  who 
had  an  aneurism  in  the  leflt  axilla,  occasioned  by  a 
wound  with  a  cutlass  on  the  5th  of  October,  1814.  On 
the  lOlh  of  January,  the  tumour  had  considerably  in- 
creased, and  was  less  compressible  than  it  had  been 
when  first  seen  by  Mr.  Chamberlaine.  The  operation 
was  done  on  the  17th  of  January,  1815:  "a  transverse 
incision,  of  three  inches  in  length,  was  made  through 
the  skm  and  platysma  myoides,  along  and  upon  the 
lower  edge  of  the  clavicle,  three  finger's  breadth  from 
the  sternal  end  of  that  bone,  and  terminating  about 
an  inch  from  the  acromion  scapulae.  This  incision  di- 
vided a  small  artery,  which  was  immediately  secured. 
A  second  uicision,  of  three  inches  in  length,  was  also 
made  obliquely  through  tlie  integuments  over  the  del- 
toid and  pectoral  muscles,  meeting  the  first  nearly  in 
the  centre.  The  cellular  membrane  and  fat  lying  be- 
tween them  at  the  upper  part  were  now  removed. 
The  next  step  consisted  in  detaching  the  clavicular 
portion  of  the  pectoralis  major,  and  taking  away  the 
fat  and  cellular  membrane  lying  over  the  subclavian 
vessels.  The  artery  was  now  brought  into  view,  and 
its  pulsations  made  it  clearly  distinguishable  from  the 
contiguous  parts."  Alter  several  ineffectual  efforts, 
Mr.  Chamberlaine  succeeded  in  conveying  a  ligature 
under  it,  by  means  of  an  eye-probe,  curved  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  point  of  which  was  brought  up  with  the 
aid  of  a  pair  of  forceps.  On  the  22d  of  February,  the 
wound  was  completely  healed ;  the  aneurismal  tumour 
reduced  to  the  size  of  a-  turkey's  egg,  and  very  solid ; 
the  arm  smaller  than  its  fellow,  but  its  muscular  power 
improving. — (See  Medico-Cliir.  Trans,  vol.  G,  p.  128, 
i^-c.)  Mr.  Chamberlaine  expresses  his  conviction,  that 
the  operation  would  have  been  much  facilitated,  had 
he  been  furnished  with  the  instruments  described  in 
Mr.  Ramsdcn's  work  for  passing  the  ligature  under  the 
artery :  a  still  better  invention,  however,  for  passing  a 
ligature  under  a  deep  artery,  is  tUe  needle  lately  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Weiss,  surgeons'  instrument  maker,  in 
the  Strand.  An  engraving  and  description  of  this 
valuable  instrument  may  be  found  in  the  Edin.  Med. 
and  Surgical  Journal,  No.  76. 

The  subclavian  artery  might  be  got  at  below  the  cla- 
vicle as  follows :  the  surgeon  is  to  begin  an  incision  in 
the  integuments  about  an  inch  from  the  sternal  end  of 
this  bone.  The  cut  is  to  run  towards  the  acromion,  de- 
viating a  little  downwards  from  a  line  parallel  to  that  of 
the  clavicle.  This  wound  will  bring  into  view  some 
fibres  of  the  great  pectoral  muscle  originating  from  the 
•last-mentioned  bone.  These  are  next  to  be  divided 
Some  cellular  substance  will  be  found  underneath, 
which  is  to  be  carefully  raised  with  a  pair  of  dissect- 
ing forceps,  and  cut.  The  operator  will  thUs  arrive 
at  the  great  subclavian  vein,  and  cephalic  vein  uniting 
with  it.  Under  the  subclavian  vein,  and  a  little  farther 
backwards,  more  under  the  clavicle,  the  subclavian 
artery  may  be  felt  and  tied.— (See  C.  BelPs  Operative 
Surgenj,  vol.  2,  p.  370.) 

On  the  whole,  however,  I  think,  Mr.  Hodgson's  direc- 
tions for  the  performance  of  this  operation  are  the  best 
which  have  been  given.  A  semilunar  incision  through 
the  integuments,  which  is  to  have  its  convexity  down- 
wards, and  to  begin  about  an  inch  from  the  sternal  end 
of  the  clavicle,  being  continued  towards  the  acromion  for 
the  extent  of  three  or  four  inches,  so  as  to  end  near  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  without  reaching 
into  the  space  between  the  deltoid  and  pectoral  muscle,  in 
order  to  avoid  wounding  the  cephalic  vein.  This  incision 
will  expose  the  fibres  of  the  pectoral  muscle,  which  are 
now  to  be  divided  in  the  direction  and  extent  of  the  ex- 
ternal wo'.nd.  The  flap  is  then  to  be  raised,  by  divid- 
ing the  loose  cellular  membrane  which  connects  the 
pci-toral  muscle  to  the  parts  underneath  it.  The  pecto- 
ralis minor  will  now  be  seen  crossing  the  inferior  part 
of  the  wound  ;  and,  by  introducing  his  finger  between 
the  upper  edge  of  this  muscle  and  the  clavicle,  the  sur- 
geon may  (eel  the  pulsitiions  of  the  axillary  artery.  Here 
one  of  the  cervical  nerves  lies  above,  but  in  contact  with 
the  artery ;  the  other  nerves  are  behind  it.  In  the  dead 
wibject,  the  axillary  vHn  i<?  •<ifimtcd  bdow  it;  but,  in 
theliving,  the  vein  i^ '■  '    '       ,  ils  the  artery. 

The  cellular  mcmb  parts  is  to  be 


separated  by  carefiil  dissection,  or  by  lacerating  it  with 
a  blunt  instrument.  A  ligature  having  been  drawn 
under  the  artery  with  an  aneurism-needle,  the  ends  of 
the  cord  are  to  be  raised,  and  a  finger  passed  down,  so 
as  to  compress  the  part  surrounded  by  the  ligature.  If 
the  artery  be  included,  the  pulsation  in  the  aneurism 
will  immediately  cease.  This  precaution  is  highly  ne- 
cessary, lest  one  of  the  cervical  nerves  should  be  tied, 
instead  of  the  artery.— (See  Hodgson  on  Diseases  of 
Arteries,  S,c.  p.  362.) 

When  an  aneurism  extends  a  certain  way  inwards, 
or  towards  the  trachea,  the  operation  below  the  clavicle 
becomes  impracticable,  and  it  is  now  requisite  to  make 
the  incision  above  that  bone,  and  take  up  the  subcla- 
vian artery  at  the  point  where  it  comes  out  from  be- 
tween the  scaleni  muscles  and  lies  on  the  flat  surface 
of  the  first  rib. 

In  the  dead  subject  without  any  tumour  under  the  cla- 
vicle, this  operation  is  easy  enough;  but  in  a  living  pa- 
tient the  diihculty  is  much  increased  by  a  large  axil- 
lary aneurism,  for  then  the  clavicle  is  sometimes  so 
much  elevated,  and  the  artery  lies  so  deeply,  that  a 
ligature  can  hardly  be  carried  under  it  without  a  par- 
ticular needle  for  the  purpose.  This  was  the  case  in 
an  attempt  which  I  once  saw  made  by  Mr.  Ramsden  to 
tie  the  artery,  and  in  which  one  of  the  cervical  nerves 
affected  by  the  pulsation  of  the  artery  was  mistaken 
for  it  and  tied,  so  that  the  aneurism  soon  afterward 
burst,  and  a  fatal  hemorrhage  arose.  Hence  the  advice 
given  by  my  friend  Mr.  Hodgson,  always  to  operate  in 
this  case  while  the  tumour  is  small,  cannot  be  too  well 
remembered.  A  direction  given  by  Mr.  Listen  is  alse 
important ;  namely,  •'  before  tightening  the  ligature, 
try  the  effect  of  compression  with  the  fingers  on  the 
pulsation,  as  by  taking  tliis  precaution  (says  Mr.  Lis- 
ten) I  saved  myself  and  my  patient  the  pain  of  tying 
the  nerve,  whi'ch  I  got  hold  of  in  my  first  operation, 
in  place  of  the  artery."— (Lawcef,  No.  195,  p.  234.) 
The  chief  difficulty  in  the  operation  is  that  of  passing 
the  ligature  round  the  artery ;  but  it  may  be  done  either 
with  an  ingenious  needle  which  Mr.  Ramsden  has  de 
scribed,  and  wliith  is  exactly  similar  in  principle  to 
Desault's  aiguide  «  ressort,  or  with  the  still  preferable 
instrument  constructed  by  Weiss,  Another  very  inge- 
nious contrivance  for  tying  deep  arteries  has  also  been 
recently  proposed  by  Dr.  Prcvost  of  Geneva. — (See 
Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical  .Toum.  No.  79.)  The  instru- 
ments used  by  Dr.  Mott  when  he  took  up  the  arteria  in- 
nominata  will  be  presently  noticed. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  of  the  needles  or- 
dinarily used  for  conveying  ligatures  under  deep  arte- 
ries, Desault  (says  Bichat)  invented  "  une  aiguille  k 
ressort,"  composed  of  a  silver  lube  or  sheath,  which 
was  straight  at  one  end  and  bent  at  the  other  in  a  semi 
circular  form.  This  sheath  enclosed  an  elastic  wire, 
the  projecting  extremity  of  which  was  accurately  fitted 
to  the  end  of  the  sheath,  and  perforated  with  a  trans- 
verse eye.  The  instrument  was  passed  under  the  ar- 
tery, and  as  soon  as  it  had  reached  the  other  side  of  the 
vessel,  the  sheath  was  kept  fixed,  while  an  assistant 
pushed  the  elastic  wire,  which,  rising  from  the  bottom 
of  the  wound,  presented  the  aperture  or  eye  to  the 
surgeon,  who  now  passed  the  ligature  through  this 
opening.  The  wire  was  next  drawn  back  into  its 
sheath  again,  and  the  whole  instrument  brought  from 
beneath  the  artery,  by  which  means  the  ligature  was 
conveyed  under  the  vessel.— (See  (Jb.uvres  Chir.  de  De- 
sault,  par  Bichat,  t.  2,  p.  500.)  Another  very  inge- 
nious method  of  passing  the  ligature  under  the  artery, 
is  that  practised  by  Mr.  Key ;  but  as  the  comprehension 
of  it  is  difficult  without  the  plhte,  I  shall  here  merely 
refer  to  that  gentleman's  description  of  it.— (See  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  U,p.  10.) 

The  invention  of  tlie  foregoing  i'lstrtmieiiis  makes  a 
material  diminution  in  the  difficulty  of  taking  up  the 
subclavian  artery  fVom  above  the  clavicle  :  nor  can  it 
be  wondered,  that  without  such  assistance,  the  ope 
ration  should  have  baffled  oven  so  skilful  a  surgeon  as 
Sir  A.  Cooper.— (See  LoTid.  Med.  Revietv,  vol.  2,  p.  200.) 

The  follov/ing  example  is  the  first  in  which  the  at- 
teinjit  to  tie  the  subclavian  artery  by  cutting  above  lh» 
clavicle  was  ever  accomplished. 

•John  Townly,  a  tailor,  aged  thirty-two,  addicted  to 
excessive  intoxication,  of  an  unhealthy  and  peculiarly 
anxious  countenance,  was  admitted  into  St.  '^'"■'^^'^ 
mew's  Hospital  on  Tuesday,  the  2d  of  Nove»i|>er.  IHJIM, 
on  account  of  an  ancurisia  in  the  right  nxilla     Tm 
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prominent  part  of  the  tumour  in  the  axilla  was  about 
half  as  big  as  a  large  orange,  and  there  was  also  much 
enlargement  and  distension  underneath  the  pectoral 
muscle,  so  that  the  elbow  could  not  be  brought  near 
the  side  of  the  body. 

"  The  temperature  of  both  arms,"  says  Mr.  Rams- 
den,  "  was  alike,  and  the  pulse  in  t.he  radial  artery  of 
each  of  them  was  correspondent.  After  the  patient  had 
been  put  to  bed,  some  blood  taken  from  the  left  arm,  and 
his  bowels  emptied,  his  pulse,  which  on  his  admission 
had  been  at  130,  became  less  frequent ;  Iiis  countenance 
appeared  more  tranquil ;  and  he  experienced  some  re- 
mission of  the  distressing  sensations  in  the  allected 
arm :  bis  relief,  however,  Avas  of  short  duration." 

The  pulsation  of  the  radial  artery  of  the  affected  arm 
gradually  became  more  obscure,  and  soon  after  eithei- 
ceased  or  was  lost  in  the  cedema  of  the  forearm  and 
hand.  On  the  evening  of  the  twelfth  day,  a  dark  spot 
appeared  on  the  centre  of  the  tumour,  surrounded  by 
inflammation,  which  threatened  a  more  extensive  de- 
struction of  the  skin.  A  farther  postponement  of  the 
operation  being  deemed  inadmissible,  Mr.  Ramsdcn 
performed  it  the  next  day  in  the  following  manner. 

''  A  transverse  incision  was  made  through  the  skin 
and  platysma  rnyoides,  along  and  upon  the  upper  edge 
of  the  clavicle,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length, 
beginning  it  nearest  to  the  shoulder,  and  terminating 
its  inner  extremity  at  about  half  an  inch  within  the 
outward  edge  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoideus  muscle. 
This  incision  divided  a  small  superficial  artery,  which 
was  directly  secured.  The  skin  above  the  clavicle  be- 
ing then  pinched  up  between  my  own  thumb  and  fin- 
ger and  those  of  an  assistant,  I  divided  it  from  within 
outwards  and  upwards,  in  the  line  of  the  outward  edge 
of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoideus  muscle  to  the  extent  of 
two  inches. 

My  object  in  pinching  up  the  skin  for  the  second 
incision,  was  to  expose  at  once  the  superficial  veins, 
and  by  dissecting  them  carefully  from  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, to  place  them  out  of  my  way  without  wounding 
them.  This  provision  proved  to  be  useful,  for  it  ren- 
dered the  flow  of  blood  during  the  operation  very  tri- 
fling, comparatively  with  what  might  otherwise  have 
been  expected  ;  and  thereby  enabled  me  with  the  great- 
est facility  to  bring  into  view  those  parts  wliich  were 
to  direct  me  to  the  artery. 

My  assistant  having  now  lowered  the  shoulder, 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  first  incision  above  the 
clavicle  (which  I  had  designedly  made  along  and  upon 
that  bone),  I  continued  the  dissection  with  my  scalpel, 
until  I  had  distinctly  brought  into  sight  the  edge  of 
the  anterior  scalenus  muscle,  immediately  below  the 
angle  which  is  formed  by  the  traversing  belly  of  the 
omo-hyoideus  and  the  edge  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoi- 
deus ;  and  having  placed  my  finger  on  the  artery  at  the 
point  where  it  presents  itself  between  the  scaleni,  I 
found  no  difiiculty  in  tracing  it,  without  touchmg  any 
of  the  nerves,  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  rib,  at 
which  part  I  detached  it  with  my  finger  nail,  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  the  ligature. 

Here,  however,  arose  an  embarrassment  which  (al- 
though I  was  not  unprepared  for  it)  greatly  exceeded 
my  expectation.  I  had  learned,  from  repeatedly  per- 
forming this  operation  many  years  since,  on  the  dead 
subject,  that  to  pass  the  ligature  under  the  subclavian 
artery  with  the  needle  commonly  used  in  aneurisms 
would  be  impracticable :  I  had,  therefore,  provided  my- 
self with  instruments  of  various  forms  and  curvatures 
to  meet  the  diflficulty,  each  of  wliich  moi-t  readily  con- 
veyed the  ligature  underneath  the  artery,  but  would 
serve  me  no  farther ;  for  being  made  of  solid  materials 
and  fixed  into  handles,  they  would  not  allow  of  their 
points  being  brought  up  again  at  the  very  short  curva- 
ture, which  the  narrowness  of  the  space  between  the 
rib  and  the  clavicle  afforded,  and  which,  in  this  parti- 
cular case,  was  rendered  of  unusual  depth  by  the  pre- 
vious elevation  of  the  shoulder  by  the  tumour. 

After  trying  various  means  to  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty, a  probe  of  ductile  metal  was  at  length  handed 
me,  which  I  passed  under  the  artery,  and  bringing  up 
its  point  with  a  pair  of  small  forceps,  I  succeeded  in 
passing  on  the  ligature,  and  then  tied  the  subclavian 
artery  at  the  part  where  I  had  previously  detached  it 
for  that  purpose.  The  drawing  of  the  knot  was  unat- 
tended with  pain  ;  the  wound  was  closed  by  the  dry 
suture,  and  the  patient  was  then  returned  to  his  bed." 
—(See  Practical  Observations  on  the  Sclerocele,  »$ c,  to 
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which  are  added /our  cases  of  operations  for ^Anev, 
risms,  p.  276,  i^c.) 

It  only  seems  necessary  for  me  to  add,  that  imme 
diately  the  artery  was  tied  the  pulsation  of  the  swelling 
ceased ;  that  the  arm  of  the  same  side  continued  to  bo 
freely  supplied  with  blood,  and  was  even  rather  wanner 
than  the  opposite  arm  ;  that  the  operation,  which  was 
severe  from  the  length  of  time  it  took  up,  was  after  a 
time  followed  by  considerable  indisposition ;  that  the 
patient  died  about  five  days  after  its  performance ;  that 
aft,er  the  artery  had  been  tied,  the  oedema  of  the  arm 
and  the  aneurismal  tumour  partly  subsided  ;  and  that, 
on  examination  after  death,  nothing  but  the  vessel  was 
found  included  in  the  ligature. 

In  this  publication  are  descriptions  of  instruments 
whitrh  will  be  of  great  service  to  any  future  performer 
of  this  operation.  The  cliief  one  is  a  needle,  resembling 
that  which  was  invented  and  used  by  Desault,  and  of 
which  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  give  an  idea.  By- 
means  of  this  instrument,  I  conceive  that  the  main  dif- 
ficulty of  the  operation  will  in  future  be  avoided.  Had 
Mr.  Ramsden  had  its  assistance,  his  patient  would 
have  been  detained  a  very  little  time  in  the  operating 
theatre,  and  the  event  of  the  case  might  have  been 
completely  successful.  Having  witnessed  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  the  inference  that  I  drew  from 
them  was,  that  if  the  operation  could  have  been  done  ; 
in  a  moderate  time,  which  now  seems  practicable  witb . 
the  aid  of  the  aiguille  A  ressort,  or  the  instrument  sold 
by  Mr.  Weiss,  the  case  in  all  probability  would  have 
ended  well.  The  preceding  case  is  particularly  me- 
morable, as  being  the  first  instance  in  which  the  sub- 
clavian artery  was  scientifically  tied,  without  any  ran- 
dom thrust  of  a  needle,  and  vrtthout  the  inclusion  of 
any  part  besides  the  artery  in  the  ligature.  It  fur- 
nished encouragement  to  repeat  the  experiment ;  held ' 
out  the  hop«,  that  axillary  aneurisms  might  oe  cured, 
as  well  as  inguinal  ones;  and  confirmed  the  compe- 
tency of  the  anastomosing  arteries  to  nourish  the  whole  i 
upper  extremity,  when  the  subclavian  is  tied  where  it 
emerges  from  behind  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle. 

In  the  year  1811,  the  subclavian  artery  was  tied  in 
the  London  Hospital,  in  a  case  of  axillary  aneurism  • 
by  Sir  W.  Blizard,  who  found  no  difficulty  in  getting 
the  ligature  under  the  artery,  with  a  common  aneurism- 
needle.  A  single  ligature  was  applied.  At  first  hopes 
of  recovery  were  entertained ;  but  the  patient,  who 
was  old  and  debilitated,  after^vard  sunk  and  died  oa 
the  fourth  day. — (See  Hodgsuri's  Treatise,  p.  375.) 

In  the  year"  1815,  Mr.  Thomas  Blizard  tied  the  sub- 
clavian artery  in  the  same  hospital.  The  case  was  an 
aneurism  in  the  left  axilla,  and,  like  all  the  other  ex- ' 
amples  of  this  kind  upon  record,  was  attended  with 
great  pain  in  the  tumour  and  limb.  There  was  no- 
pulse  in  the  left  radial  artery,  though  there  was  scarce- 
ly any  difference  in  the  temperature  of  both  arms. 
"  An  incision  about  three  inches  in  length  was  made 
through  the  integuments  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  on 
the  acromial  side,  and  parallel  with  the  external  jugu- 
lar vein.  The  platysma  myoides  being  divided,  the 
cellular  membrane  was  separated  with  the  finger,  until 
the  pulsation  of  the  subclavian  artery  was  felt  where 
the  vessel  passes  over  the  first  rib.  The  finger  being 
pressed  upon  this  part  of  the  artery,  the  cellular  sheath 
investing  it  was  carefully  opened  with  the  point  of  a 
knife.  A  ligature  was  then  conveyed  underne-ath  the 
artery,  by  means  of  a  common  aneurism-needle,  with 
the  greatest  facility."  As  soon  as  the  ligature  was 
tied,  the  pulsation  in  the  tumour  ceased.  On  the 
second  day  after  the  operation  the  left  ami  began  to 
have  more  feeling,  and  was  as  warm  as  the  right. 
However,  difiiculty  of  breathing,  twitchings,  delirium, 
&c.  afterward  ensued,  and  the  patient  died  on  the 
evening  of  the  eighth  day,  previously  to  which  event; 
the  ring  and  middle  fingers  turned  black.  On  opening 
the  body,  the  pericardium  exhibited  the  effects  of  a 
high  degree  of  inflammation,  and  the  heart  was  covered 
with  flakes  of  lymph,  its  posterior  surface  being  of  a 
deep  red  colour.  The  inner  membrane  of  the  ascend- 
ing aorta  was  of  a  bright  scarlet  hue,  much  diseased, 
and  studded  with  white  patches.  A  reddish  appear 
ance  was  also  noticed  in  the  lining  of  the  right  carotid, 
left  subclavian,  and  even  the  abdominal  aorta.  The 
boundaries  of  the  aneurismal  tumour  were  in  a  state  of 
sphacelation.  These  are  all  the  circumstances  which 
I  wish  here  to  notice ;  but  more  particulars  may  be  pe- 
rused in  Mr.  Hodgson's  work,  p.  602. 
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remarkable,  that  in  the  cases  operated  upon  in 
the  Ix)ndon  Hospital,  and  some  others  on  record,  no 
difliculfy  was  experienced  in  passing  the  ligature  under 
the  artery  with  a  common  aneurism-nccdlc;  a  circum- 
Rtance  which  must  have  depended  upon  the  space  be- 
tween the  clavicle  and  the  first  rib  having  been  less 
deep  in  these  instances  than  the  two  which  fell  under 
my  own  observation,  or  in  others  which  occurred  in 
the  practice  of  Dr.  CoUes,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  Mr. 
Listen. — (See  Lond.  Med.  Review,  vol.  2,  p.  200  ;  and 
Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal^  January,  1815,  No. 
64.)  In  Mr.  Key's  case,  "  the  d^pth  of  the  angle  in 
which  the  artery  was  enclosed  rendering  it  impossible 
to  pass  a  I'.gature  under  it,  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  of  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  sterno-mastoid  was 
divided,  which  afforded  sufficient  room,  and  rendered 
the  concluding  part  of  the  operation  easy  ;  the  artery 
became  readily  exposed  to  view,  and  an  armed  aneu- 
rismal  needle  was  passed  with  facility  under  it."— 
(Med.  Ckir.  Trans,  vol.  13,  p.  5.) 

In  Dr.  CoUes's  first  case,  the  artery  was  tied  before 
it  reached  the  scaleni  muscles,  as  the  tumour,  which 
was  in  the  right  subclavian  artery,  extended  from  the 
Bternal  orig:in  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  along  the 
clavicle,  a  little  beyond  the  arch  of  that  bone,  and  rose 
nearly  two  inches  above  it,  in  a  conical  form,  the  apex 
of  the  cone  being  situated  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  fore- 
going muscle.  After  a  tedious  dissection,  it  was  found 
that  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  .artery  was  sound, 
and  on  this  portion  the  ligature  was  placed.  Great 
diiRculty  was  encountered  in  passing  it  round  the 
artery,  and  the  ple\ira  was  sui)posed  to  have  been 
sUghtly  wounded.  Before  tightening  the  ligature  the 
breathmg  became  laborious,  and  the  patient  complained 
of  oppression  about  the  heart.  These  symptoms,  in- 
deed, were  so  violent,  that  it  was  judged  prudent  not 
immediately  to  tighten  the  ligature.  On  tho  fourth 
day,  however,  the  artery  was  constricted,  when  the 
pulse  at  the  wrist  ceased,  the  patient  not  seeming  to 
Buffer  much  from  what  had  been  done.  The  patient 
Jben  went  on  pretty  well  till  the  ninth  day,  when  he 
was  seized  with  a  sense  of  strangling,  and  pain  about 
his  heart,  and,  becoming  delirious,  died  nine  hours 
after  the  beginning  of  this  attack.  On  di.ssection  the 
aorta  was  found  diseased,  and  the  disease  extended 
into  the  subclavian  artery. 

In  another  instance,  Dr.  Colics  tied  this  vessel  at  the 
point  where  it  emerges  from  between  the  scaleni 
muscles,  without  any  particular  difficulty.  The  ope- 
ration, however,  was  soon  followed  by  a  train  of  severe 
symptoms,  delirium,  and  mortification,  and  the  patient 
died  on  the  filth  day.— (See  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Jovm.  January,  1815.) 

The  first  case  in  which  complete  success  attended 
the  operation  of  tying  the  subclavian  artery,  where  it 
first  comes  from  behind  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle, 
was  that  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Post,  of  New- York. 
The  patient  was  a  gentleman,  with  an  aneurism  in  the 
lefl  axilla.  Dr.  Post  performed  the  operation  on  the 
6th  of  September,  1817,  in  the  following  manner.  "An 
incision,  commencing  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  tendon 
of  the  mastoid  muscle,  was  carried  through  the  integu- 
ments about  three  inches  in  length,  in  a  direction  de- 
viating a  little  from  a  parallel  line  with  the  clavicle. 
This  divided  the  external  jugular  vein,  the  bleeding 
from  which  required  a  ligature  for  its  suppression  ; 
and  in  proceeding  with  the  operation,  three  or  four 
arterial  branches  were  cut,  which  it  was  also  neces- 
sary to  secure.  The  subclavian  artery  was  then  sought 
inr.mediately  on  the  outside  of  the  scaleni  muscles,  and 
was  easily  laid  bare.  Passing  over  the  artery  at  this 
place,  in  contact  with  it,  were  three  considerable 
branches  of  nerves,  running  downwards  towards  the 
itliest  from  the  plexus  above.    Tliese  were  separated, 

ri'l  a  ligature  passed  under  the  artery  with  great 

icUity,  by  the  instrument  well  adapted  to  this  purpose 
iivcnted  by  Drs.  Parish,  Hartshorn,  and  Hewson,  of 
Philadr.l|)liia.  On  tying  the  ligature,  all  pulsation 
ceased  in  the  limb."  In  the  afternoon,  the  temperature 
of  the  limb  wfis  observed  to  be  rather  higher  than  that 
of  the  other  arm.  On  the  17th  of  September,  the  ancu- 
rismal  tuinnnr  burst,  and  about  three  ounces  of  dark 
coagulated  blood  were  discharged.  On  the  20lh,  the 
ligature  came  nway  from  the  subclavian  artery.  Oct. 
11th,  the  wound  was  entirely  healed;  and  on  the  10th 
of  the  same  month,  the  patient  required  no  farther  at- 
«6ndance,  his  only  complaints  being  now  a  little  occa- . 


sional  pain  in  the  fingers,  and  a  superficial  sinas  at 
the  part  where  the  tumour  bur8t.--(See  Med.  Ckir 
Trans,  vol.  9,  p.  185,  &c.) 

Mr.  Listen,  of  Edinburgh,  has  the  honour  of  being 
the  surgeon  that  first  succeeded,  in  Europe,  in  curing 
an  axillary  aneurism,  by  taking  up  the  subclavian 
artery  from  above  the  clavicle,  on  the  3d  of  April,  1820 
The  particulars  of  the  case  are  very  instructing. 
Tliey  prove  the  risk  there  alwavs  is  of  tying  one  of 
the  a.\illary  nerves  instead  of  the  artery,  unless  great 
caution  be  employed ;  and,  in  fact,  Mr.  Listen  himself 
first  passed  his  ligature  under  a  nerve,  and  would 
have  tied  it,  had  he  not  wisely  tried  what  effect  con- 
stricting the  included  part  would  have  upon  the  pulsa 
tion  of  the  tumour.  As  the  subclavian  artery  seemed 
diseased  at  the  point  where  it  emerged  from  behind 
the  anterior  scalenus,  Mr.  Listen  cautiously  divided 
this  muscle  to  about  its  middle,  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
phrenic  nerve.  At  length,  with  the  aid  of  an  aneurism- 
needle,  he  passed  a  strong  round  silk  ligature  under 
the  artery,  and  laying  hold  of  the  loop  with  a  small 
hook  withdrew  the  needle.  In  consequence  of  the 
great  depth  of  the  artery,  the  knot  could  not  be  made 
with  the  fingers ;  but  with  the  assistance  of  a  kind  of 
forceps,  each  extremity  of  which  had  a  little  notch  ia 
ii,  the  business  was  accomplished. — (Sec  Edin.  Med. 
and  Surgical  Joum.  No.  64.) 

Several  other  successf\il  operations  of  this  kind  have 
subsequently  been  done  by  English  surgeons.  One  by 
Dr.  Gibbs,  in  the  General  Naval  Hospital  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh  (sec  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  531) ;  another 
by  Mr.  Bullen,  in  the  Lynn  Dispensary  (see  London 
Med.  Repository  for  Sept.  1823) ;  a  third  by  Mr.Wishart 
at  Edinburgh  (see  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  No 
78) ;  a  fourth  by  Mr.  Key,  in  Guy's  Hospital  (sec 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  13,  p.  1);  and  a  fifth  by  Mr.  B> 
Cooper,  in  the  same  establishment. 

[Professor  Gibson,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  cured  a  case  of  axillary  aneurism  occasioned  by 
the  reduction  of  an  old  luxation  of  the  humerus,  by- 
tying  the  subclavian  artery. — (See  American  Journal, 
vol.  2,  p.  136.)— Reese.] 

The  instructions  delivered  by  Mr.  Hodgson  for  the 
performance  of  this  operation,  are  the  best  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.  When  the  subclavian  artery  (says 
this  gentleman)  has  emerged  from  behind  the  anterior 
scalenus  muscle,  it  passes  obliquely  over  the  flat  sur- 
face of  the  first  rib,  with  which  it  is  in  immediate  con- 
tact. The  cervical  nerves  are  situated  above  and  a 
little  behind  the  artery ;  the  subclavian  vein  passes 
before  it,  and  underneath  the  clavicle.  If  the  finger  be 
passed  down  the  acromial  margin  of  the  anterior  sca- 
lenus muscle,  the  artery  will  be  found  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  origin  of  that  muscle  from  the  first  rib. 
The  shoulder  being  drawn  down  as  much  as  possible, 
the  skin  is  to  be  divided  immediately  above  the  clavicle, 
from  the  external  margin  of  the  clavicular  portion  or 
the  mastoid  muscle,  to  the  margin  of  the  clavicular  in- 
sertion of  the  trapezius.  No  advantage  whatever,  says 
Mr.  Hodgson,  is  gained  by  cutting  the  clavicular  at- 
tachment of  the  sterno-cleido-masloideus.  On  this 
point,  however,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  ;  Mr. 
Key  having  found,  in  his  operation,  that  the  divisioa 
of  the  clavicular  portion  of  that  muscle  greatly  facili- 
tated the  introduction  of  the  ligature  under  the  artery. 
—(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  13,  p.  5  and  10.)  The 
exposed  fibres  of  the  platysma  myoides  are  now  to  be 
carefully  divided,  without  wounding  the  external  jugu- 
lar vein,  which  lies  immediately  under  them,  near  the 
middle  of  the  incision,  and  should  be  detached,  and 
drawn  towards  the  shoulder  with  a  blunt  hook.  The 
cellular  membrane,  in  the  middle  of  the  incision,  is 
then  to  be  cut,  or  separated  with  the  finger,  until  the 
surgeon  arrives  at  the  acromial  edge  of  the  anterior 
scalenus.  He  passes  his  finger  down  the  margin  of 
this  muscle,  until  he  reaches  the  part  where  it  arises 
from  the  first  rib,  and  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  origia 
of  the  muscle  from  the  rib  he  will  feel  the  artery.  The 
ligature  is  now  to  be  conveyed  under  the  vessel  with 
an  aneurism-needle,  or  that  recommended  by  Desa  ilt 
— (Hodgson  (ni  Diseases  of  Arteries,  &c.  p.  370,  A  c.) 

Breschet  thinks  that  the  safest  and  easiest  method 
is  that  adopted  by  Dupuytren.  An  incision,  three  or 
four  inches  long,  is  to  be  made  at  the  lower  and  outer 
part  of  the  neck,  and  extended  to  the  clavicle.  TWa 
first  hicision,  situated  behind  the  external  edge  o*^ 
sterno  iiastoid  muscle,  should  go  through  «ho  MOn, 
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the  cellular  membrane,  and  platysma  myoides.  Some 
venous  branches,  running  into  the  jugulars,  will  then 
be  met  with,  which  should  be  surrounded  by  a  double 
ligature,  and  divided  in  the  interspace.  A  director  is 
then  lo  bo  introduced  under  the  omo-hyoideus  muscle, 
in  order  to  facilitate  its  division,  and  the  surgeon  will 
at  length  reach  the  external  edge  of  the  anterior  sca- 
lenus. A  curved  probe-pomted  bistoury  is  then  to  be 
gradually  and  cautiously  passed  behind  that  muscle, 
with  the  flat  surface  of  the  blade  against  it,  and  deeply 
enough  to  divide  the  externa!  third,  or  half  of  the  fibres 
of  the  same  muscle,  or  even  all  of  them  if  requisite. 
The  insulated  artery  will  then  be  felt  at  the  bottom  of 
the  wound,  situated  in  the  area  of  a  triangle,  the  upper 
side  of  which  is  formed  by  the  brachial  plexus,  the 
lower  by  the  subclavian  vein,  and  the  inner  by  the 
scalenus.  A  ligature  is  then  to  be  conveyed  under  the 
artery  by  means  of  the  needle  invented  by  Deschamps. 
— (See  French  transl.  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  work,  t.  2, 
p.  126.).  Whether  cutting  the  anterior  scalenus  and 
omo-hyoideus  will  facilitate  the  operation  is  question- 
able ;  but  the  assertion  that  these  measures  increase 
its  safety,  is  what  I  cannot  understand 


fact,  and  others  noticed  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  tending 
show  the  probability  that  a  ligature  upon  the  arte! 
innominata  would  not  prevent  the  arm  and  head  firoi 
receiving  an  adequate  supply  of  blood,  other  obj 
tions  were  made  to  the  practice.    The  principal 
these  were  founded  upon  the  difficulty  of  the  opei 
tion  in  the  living  body  ;  the  inflammation,  likely  to 
excited  by  it  in  neighbouring  important  organs ;  the 
danger  of  hemorrhage  from  the  adhesion  of  the  vessel 
being  likely  to  be  broken  by  the  force  of  the  circula- 
tion ;  and  the  equal  praciicableness,  in  most  cases,  of  ■ 
tying  the  subclavian  artery  on  the  tracheal  side  of  tlufl 
scalenus.  ^ 

Dr.  Mott,  an  eminent  surgeon  at  New- York,  im 
pressed  with  the  value  of  Mr.  Allan  Burns's  remarks 
upon  this  subject,  has,  ever  since  he  became  acquainted  • 
with  them,  maintained  in  his  lectures  the  propriety  of 
attempting  to  tie  the  arteria  innominata,  under  particu- 
lar cintumstances  of  subclavian  aneurism.  At  length, 
Dr.  Mott  put  this  new  operation  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ence in  the  New-York  Hospital,  on  the  11th  of  June, 
1818.  The  case  was  a  subclavian  aneurism  on  the 
right  side,  and  the  patient,  a  sailor,  aged  fifty-seven,  to, 


With  respect  to  tying  the  subclavian  artery  on  the  |  whom  seventy  drops  of  tinct.  opii  were  first  given.! 


tracheal  side  of  the  scalenus,  we  have  seen,  that  it 
was  performed  by  Dr.  Colles,  and  the  event  was  fatal. 
Descriptions  of  the  operation  may  be  found  in  Mr. 
Hodgson's  work,  p.  382.  When  I  consider  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  subclavian  artery,  before  it  passes 
behind  the  anterior  scalenus,  is  surrounded  by  parts 
of  great  importance,  I  can  scarcely  bring  my  mind  to 
think,  that  the  measures  requisite  for  taking  up  the 
vessel  in  this  situation,  will  ever  leave  the  patient 
much  chance  of  recovery.  "  Between  the  aorta  and 
scaleni  muscles  (says  Mr.  A.  Burns)  the  subclavian 
arteries  are  connected  with  several  important  vessels 
and  nerves.  They  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nervus 
vagus,  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  of  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve,  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  and  the  subclavian 
vein ;  and,  on  the  left  side,  the  subclavian  artery  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  termination  of  the  tho- 
racic duct.  These  parts  are  all  grouped  together  in  a 
very  narrow  space,  and  the  perplexity  of  their  dissec- 
tion is  farther  increased  by  the  interlacement  of  the 
different  nerves  with  one  another.  The  natural  con- 
nexions of  these  parts  are  best  shown  by  merely  rais- 
ing the  external  extremity  of  the  sterno-mastoid  mus- 
cle. If  this  be  done,  the  nervus  vagus  will  be  brought 
into  view,  lying  on  the  forepart  of  the  subclavian  ar- 
tery, almost  directly  behind  the  sternal  end  of  the  cla- 
vicle ;  and  exactly  opposite  to  the  nervus  vagus,  but 
behind  the  artery,  the  lower  cervical  ganglion  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve  will  be  brought  into  view.  The  re- 
current nerve,  on  the  right  side,  hooks  round  the  sub- 
clavian artery,  and,  in  its  course  towards  the  larynx, 
ascends  along  the  tracheal  side  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve.  On  the  left  side,  it  twines  round  the  arch  of 
the  aorta,  and  in  mounting  upwards,  is  interposed  be- 
tween the  subclavian  artery  and  cesophagus.  The 
subclavian  vein  lies  anterior  to  the  artery,  and  in  the 
collapsed  state,  sinks  nearer  to  the  thorax  ;"  but,  when 
distended  in  the  living  body,  it  overlaps  the  artery. 
The  thoracic  duct  enters  the  subclavian  vein,  about 
the  eight  of  an  inch  nearer  to  the  acromion  than  the 
point  where  the  internal  jugular  vein  empties  itself 
into  the  subclavian  vein.  The  termination  of  the  tho- 
racic duct  is  situated  between  ilie  slernal  and  clavicu- 
lar portions  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle. — {A.  Bums, 
on  the  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head  and  Neck,  p.  28.) 

A  case  in  which  an  axillary  aneurism,  unattended 
"with  pulsation,  was  punctured,  and  the  child  bled  to 
death,  is  noticed  in  a  modern  periodical  work. — (See 
Med.  Chir.  Journ.  vol.  4,  p.  78.) 

For  anatomical  views  of  the  parts  concerned  in  the 
operation  of  taking  up  the  subclavian  artery,  consult 
Rosf^vniiUer's  Chir.  Anat.  Plates,  part  2,  tab.  8  and 
9 ;  Tiede.m.ann's  afnd  Scarpa^ s  beautiful  engravings. 

Some  valuable  anatomical  remarks,  in  relation  to 
the  operation,  are  given  by  Mr.  A.  Bums.— [Surgical 
Anatomy  of  the  Head  and  Neck,  p.  28,  .*.  c.) 

In  certain  cases  of  subclavian  aneurism,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  tie  the  arteria  innominata.  In  the  dead 
subject,  Mr.  Allan  Burns  applied  two  ligatures  to  it, 
and  after  cutting  through  the  vessel  in  the  interspace, 
he  injected  the  aorta,  when  the  injection  was  Ibund  to 
pervade  the  anastomosing  vessels  of  the  right  arm, 
•lid  all  those  of  the  bead.    But  notwithstandmg  this 


Dr.  Mott  began  the  first  incision  directly  over  th^ 
swelling  above  the  clavicle,  extended  it  along  this  bone 
and  ended  it  at  the  trachea,  just  above  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  sternum.  Here  he  commenced  the  secono 
incision,  of  about  the  same  length  as  the  first,  and 
reaching  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  sterno-cleido-i 
mastoideus.  Dr.  Mott  next  detached  the  skin  frona 
the  subjacent  platysma  myoides,  cut  through  the  lat- 
ter, and  cautiously  divided  the  sternal  portion  of  the 
mastoid  muscle,  in  the  direction  of  the  first  incision.j 
The  internal  jugular  vein  now  presented  itself  close 
to  the  swelling,  and  adherent  to  it ;  a  circumstanuf^^ 
that  rendered  the  subsequent  part  of  the  operation  verj 
difficult.  After  detaching  a  portion  of  the  latter  vein 
from  its  connexion.  Dr.  Mott  cut  through  the  sternoi 
hyoideus  and  sterno-thyroideus,  and  turned  them  bacll 
over  the  trachea.  The  carotid  was  now  exposed 
few  lines  above  the  sternum,  and  after  he  had  sepa' 
rated  the  par  vagum  and  internal  jugular  vein  from  it, 
they  were  drawn  towards  the  outer  .side  of  the  neck. 
Dr.  Mott  then  laid  bare  the  subclavian  artery,  which' 
part  of  the  operation  he  chiefly  accomplished  with  th© 
handle  of  the  scalpel,  as  tnere  was  nothing  to  be  sepa- 
rated but  cellular  memi-ranc.  The  subclavian  artery 
was  found  to  be  very  much  enlarged  and  diseased,  and 
as  Dr.  Mott  recollected  that  this  state  of  the  vessel 
had  seemingly  hindered  its  successful  closure  in  the 
example  operated  upon  by  Dr.  Colles,  of  Dublin,  haf 
decided  to  take  up  the  arteria  hinominata  itself,  lu 
detaching  the  cellular  membrane  from  the  lower  sur-" 
face  of  the  subclavian  artery,  a  small  branch,  situate^ 
about  half  an  inch  from  the  innominata,  was  injureiV- 
and  the  wound  was  six  or  eight  times  filled  with  blooi 
from  it.  The  hemorrhage  was  soon  suppressed,  how- 
ever, by  means  of  a  little  pressure.  Had  not  the 
bleeding  been  so  easily  stopped.  Dr.  Mott  would  have 
concluded,  from  the  situation  of  the  vessel,  that  it  was' 
the  internal  mammary;  but  if  it  were  not  this  branch, 
he  conceives  it  must  have  been  an  artery  not  regu- 
larly originating  in  this  situation ;  perhaps  the  supe- 
rior intercostal. 

Dr.  Mott  cominued  the  operation  with  a  small,  round- 
ended,  sharp  scalpel,  until  he  came  to  the  division  of 
the  arteria  innominata,  which  great  vessel  he  traced 
below  the  sternum,  and  after  freeing  it  from  all  the  cel- 
lular membrane  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel,  and '^ 
drawing  aside  the  recurrent  and  phrenic  nerves,  he  tied 
it  with  a  round  silk  ligature,  about  half  an  inch  front 
its  bifurcation. 

Most  surgeons,  says  Dr.  Mott,  complain  of  the  difE- 
culty  of  tying  large  arteries  in  a  deep  small  wound. 
Hence,  he  recommends  a  set  of  instruments,  invented 
for  the  purpose,  in  Philadelphia,  by  Drs.  Parish, 
Hartshorn,  and  Hewson ;  consisting,  1st.  Of  several 
blunt-pointed  needles,  of  various  sizes  and  curvatures, 
furnished  with  an  eye  at  each  end,  and  calculated  at 
one  end  to  screw  into  a  strong  handle.  2dly.  Two 
strong  instruments,  w  ith  handles,  having  at  one  end  an 
eye  or  tiole ;  they  resemble  those  sometimes  used  for  ap- 
plying a  ligature  to  the  tonsils.  3dly.  A  small  round 
pointed  scalpel.  4thly.  A  small  book,  fljed  in  a  very 
strong  tiandle.— (P«riA/i,  in  Eclectic  Rep.  vol.  3,  p.  229.) 

After  Dr.  Mott  had  inlroducttd  the  ligature  into  th« 
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"tye  of  one  of  theaboTc-dcscTibefl  needles,  and  screwed 
«he  needle  into  a  handle,  he  pressed  with  its  convexity 
the  cellular  membrane  and  pleura  carefully  down- 
wards, while  he  carried  it  from  below  upwards  round 
the  artery.  As  the  point  now  appeared  on  the  other 
side  of  the  vessel,  the  above-mentioned  hook  was  passed 
into  its  eye  and  the  handle  unvscrewed  from  the  other 
end  of  it,  when  it  was  easily  drawn  out  from  under  the 
artery,  and  the  ligature  left  under  the  vessel. 

In  this  part  of  the  operation,  Dr.  Mott  urges  the  ne- 
cessity of  being  particularly  attentive  to  two  impor- 
tant circumstances ;  one  is,  to  convey  the  ligature 
round  the  artery  from  below  upwards,  as  the  only  way 
to  prevent  injury  of  the  pleura  ;  and  the  other  is,  to 
fijt  the  hook  in  the  eye  of  the  needle,  before  the  handle 
is  unscrewed  from  its  other  end,  because,  after  this 
lias  been  done,  the  needle  loses  all  steadiness,  and  it 
is  then  ditficult  to  get  the  hook  into  the  eye. 

With  respect  to  the  foregoing  instruments,  I  may  ob- 
serve, that  they  are  superseded  by  the  needle  lately 
constructed  by  Mr.  Weiss. 

Dr.  Mott  now  made  a  noose,  pressed  it  with  the 
fore-finger  down  to  the  artery,  and  tightened  it  very 
gradually,  in  order  not  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  vessel  all  at  once.  A  moderate  constric- 
tion was  kept  up  some  seconds,  so  that  the  effect  of 
the  ligature  upon  the  heart  and  lungs  might  be  ob- 
served; and  as  no  disturbance  was  produced  in  the 
flinctions  of  these  organs.  Dr.  Mott  tightened  the  liga- 
ture, and  stopped  the  current  of  blood  through  the 
Tessel.  At  this  instant,  the  pulsation  of  the  right  tem- 
poral and  radial  arteries  ceased.  The  noose  was 
tightened  still  more  with  the  above-mentioned  ligature 
irons,  and  then  a  second  knot  was  made.  Dr.  Mott 
was  greatly  pleased  at  finding  his  patient's  counte- 
nance remain  perfectly  unchanged,  and  no  complaint 
made  of  pain  in  any  other  part.  Immediately  after 
the  ligature  had  been  applied,  the  aneurismal  swell- 
ing lost  one-third  of  its  size,  and  the  clavicle  could  be 
felt  through  its  whole  extent.  The  divided  muscles 
and  detached  skin  were  now  brought  into  their  natu- 
ral situation,  the  wound  closed  with  three  sutures  and 
adhesive  plaster,  and  a  compress  applied.  In  the  ope- 
ration three  small  arteries  were  tied :  the  first  lay 
under  the  sternum,  and  seemed  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
internal  mammary;  the  second  was  a  descending 
branch  of  the  superior  thyroideal;  and  the  third  a 
branch  of  the  inferior  thyroideal.  From  two  to  four 
ounces  of  blood  were  lost,  most  of  which  came  from 
an  injured  small  branch  of  the  subclavian.  The  ope- 
ration took  up  about  an  hour.  The  curved  spatulas 
reconmiended  by  Dr.  CoUes,  were  found  very  usefUl 
for  holding  the  carotid  and  par  vagum  aside,  while,  by 
Sheir  uniform  pressure,  they  materially  assisted  in  re- 
Blraining  the  effusion  of  blood  from  small  vessels,  and 
as  taking  up  little  room,  were  infinitely  more  cnnve- 
aient  in  a  deep  narrow  wound,  than  the  fingers  of  an 
assistant. 

The  day  after  the  operation,  the  veins  of  the  right 
forearm  and  hand  had  a  turgid  appearance.  When  the 
circulation  in  them  was  promoted  by  pressure,  they 
became  empty  for  some  distance  above  the  pressed 
ptrt,  but  filled  again  immediately  the  pressure  was  re- 
moved ;  a  circumstance  that  seemed  to  show,  that  the 
circulation  in  this  arm,  notwithstanding  the  ligature 
of  the  artcria  innominata,  still  went  on  with  great  ce- 
lerity, though  no  pulse  could  be  felt  in  the  brachial  and 
radial  arteries.  On  the  contrary,  the  ptrise  was  very 
plain  in  the  front  branch  of  the  temporal  artery,  just 
above  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit.  The  left  external 
carotid  beat  with  nntisual  force.  In  a  few  days,  how- 
ever, the  pulse  became  perceptible  again  at  the  right 
wrist. 

My  limits  will  not  allow  me  to  enter  into  all  the  de- 
tails of  this  interesting  case  :  suflice  it  to  mention,  that 
the  patient  suffered  considerable  febrile  disturbance 
at  some  periods  after  the  operation,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary twice  to  have  recourse  to  venesection.  He  was 
also  aftlicted  with  a  severe  cough.  The  discharge 
from  the  wound  was  copious  and  fetid.  The  main  liga- 
ture separated  on  the  fourteenth  day.  On  the  twen- 
tieth day,  the  patieiit  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
■walk  in  the  cardcn.  On  the  twenty-first  day,  the 
wound  was  almost  closed  ;  the  patient  could  move  his 
right  arm  with  the  same  facility  as  his  left,  and  he 
was  gaining  such  wlrcngih,  that  no  doubts  were  enter- 
tained about  the  siuc<;>isnil  result  of  the  operation. 


On  the  twenty-third  day,  hemorrhage  came  on  from 
the  wound :  it  was  stopped  by  the  introduction  of  lint 
and  the  employment  of  pressure.  About  twenty-four 
ounces  of  blood  were  lost,  whereby  the  patient  was 
so  depre.s.sed  that  the  pulse  was  no  longer  distinguish- 
able. On  the  twenty-fourth  day,  in  the  evening,  he 
lost  four  ounces  more  blood  ;  on  account  of  his  rest- 
lessness and  the  painful  state  of  his  arm,  two  grains 
of  opium  were  administered  to  him.  After  one  or 
more  returns  of  bleeding,  he  died  on  the  twenty-sixth 
day. 

When  the  body  was  opened,  no  traces  of  inflamma- 
tion or  its  consequences  were  found  either  in  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  the  origin  of  the  innominata  or  the  lungs. 
The  aorta  was  now  slit  open  longitudinallv,  and  a 
probe  then  cautioiisly  passed  through  it  into  the  inno- 
minata, when  the  instrument  went  through  the  latter 
vessel  into  the  cavity  of  the  wound.  The  inner  coat 
of  the  innominata  was  smooth  and  soft ;  but  about 
half  an  inch  from  the  place  where  the  ligature  had  cut 
through  the  vessel,  marks  of  inflammation  were  no- 
ticed, and  a  coagulum  adhered  to  the  sides  of  the  ar- 
tery with  considerable  firmness,  so  that  nature  had 
probably  endeavoured,  by  means  of  adhesive  inflam- 
mation, to  close  the  vessel,  but  had  been  prevented 
from  completing  the  salutary  process  by  the  destruc- 
tive ulceration.  One  portion  of  the  parietes  of  the 
innominata  was  thickened  by  inflammation,  and  aa 
anomalous  branch,  as  largo  as  a  crow's  quill,  arose 
from  this  artery. 

The  ulcer  was  twice  as  extensive  inwardly  as  it  was 
superficially,  reaching  laterally  to  the  trachea,  and  un- 
der the  clavicle  to  the  swelling.  The  tripod  of  great 
vessels,  viz.  the  innominata,  the  subclavian,  and  the 
carotid,  was  destroyed  by  ulceration  to  the  extent  of 
about  an  inch,  and  the  ends  of  both  the  last  vessels 
opened  into  the  wound.  At  this  place  the  pleura  was 
considerably  thickened  by  a  layer  of  organized  lymph. 
The  inner  surface  of  the  carotid  was  covered  with 
a  coagulum,  and  its  coats  so  much  thickened,  that  a 
probe  could  hardly  be  passed  into  it.  The  consolidar 
tion  reached  up  to  the  division  into  the  external  and  in- 
ternal carotid.  The  subclavian  was  pervious  as  far  as 
the  situation  of  the  disease.  The  diameter  of  the  bra- 
chial and  other  arteries  of  the  right  arm  was  natural. 
The  external  mammary  artery  was  enlarged,  but  not 
the  internal.  The  clavicle  was«  carious,  and  several 
lymphatic  glands  under  it  in  the  state  of  suppuration. 

Though  the  result  of  the  operation  was  unsuccess- 
ful, it  proves,  as  Dr.  Mott  conectly  remarks,  some  in- 
teresting points ;  namely,  that  tying  an  artery  of  such 
magnitude,  and  so  near  the  heart,  may  be  done  with- 
out occasioning  any  disturbance  either  in  the  functions 
of  the  brain,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  or  the  right  arm. 

The  suppuration,  which  continually  extended  itself 
more  and  more  deeply,  is  set  down  by  Dr.  Mott  as  the 
cause  of  the  patient's  death ;  for,  as  no  bleeding  took 
place  for  several  days  after  the  deUchment  of  the  prin- 
cipal ligature,  it  is  i)lain  that  this  must  have  fulfilled 
its  duty,  and  that  the  artery  had  been  closed.— (See 
New-York  Med.  and  Surgical  Register,  1818,  \ml.  1.) 
[This  new  and  formidable  operation,  the  practicabi- 
lity of  which  Dr.  Mott  has  thus  demonstrated,  and  the 
safety  of  which  is  now  decided  in  any  future  aneu^ 
rism  in  which  it  may  become  necessary,  is  justly  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  splendid  achievements  ever 
accomplished,  and  is  destined  to  give  the  author's  name 
immortality ;  and  this,  with  the  successful  case  of  liga- 
ture of  the  iliacus  communis,  confers  upon  American 
surgery  imperishable  laurels.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
estimation  in  which  this  operation  is  held  in  Europe,  I 
feel  a  national  pride  in  inserting  the  Ibllowing  extract 
of  a  letter  from  that  distinguished  surgeon,  Profe.s.sor 
CoUes,  of  Dublin,  written  to  Dr.  Mott  soon  a.ler  his 
case  of  ligature  on  the  innominata  had  reached  him. 
I  think  this  tribute  to  the  able  operator  is  the  more  im- 
portant, since  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  envious 
to  detract  from  the  merit  of  the  operation  ;  and  it  has 
been  publicly  stated  that  the  sftme  operation  has  been 
performed  in  F^urope,  and  even  by  Dr.  (.'olles  himself 
That  this  is  not  the  fact  will  be  obvious  from  the  ex- 
tract which  follows,  and  which  I  introduce  without 
any  farther  cx)mment. 

*'  I  shall  not  attempt  to  say  how  much  the  professjoa 
is  indebted  to  you  for  this  bold  and  splendid  ope^rniion- 
That  it  did  not  succeed  I  Inmienton  your  account ;  thai 
it  will  hereafter  succeed,  tnere  cannot  he  a  doubt  la 
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the  mind  ol"  any  reasoning  man.  Your  feelings  during 
the  first  twenty-two  days  after  the  operation  are  to  be 
envied.  The  hopes  of  success  continued  so  strong  and 
so  well  founded,  while  the  slight  degree  of  uncertainty 
as  to  the  issue  must  have  exalted  those  feelings  to  the 
highest  intensity.  I  have  never  read  the  account  of  an 
operation  in  which  I  would  rather  have  been  the  opa- 
laXOT."— Reese.] 

The  arteria  innominata  was  also  tied  by  Graefe  on 
the  5th  of  March,  1822,  in  the  Clinical  Hospital  of  the 
University  of  Berlin,  on  account  of  a  subclavian  aneu- 
rism. The  carotid  was  exposed  and  traced  down  to 
the  innominata,  to  which  a  ligature  was  applied  by 
means  of  a  blunt  tenaculum  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  vessel  being  tied  at  most  about  an  inch  from 
the  curvature  of  the  aorta,  and  two  inches  from  the 
heart.  As  soon  as  the  ligature  was  tightened,  the  pul- 
sation of  the  arteries  of  the  right  ann,  right  caro- 
tid, and  right  temporal  artery  ceased;  at  the  same 
instant  the  throbbing  of  the  aneurism  stopped,  and 
the  tumour  became  flaccid.  The  constriction  of  the 
cord  produced  no  disturbance  of  any  function.  The 
patient  went  on  so  well  for  several  weeks  afterward, 
that  no  doubt  was  entertained  of  his  recovery.  How- 
ever, when  the  wound  was  nearly  healed,  hemor- 
rhage came  on,  and  though  it  was  suppressed,  and  hope 
began  to  be  again  indulged,  the  bleeding  recurred,  and 
the  patient  died  on  the  sixty-seventh  day.  Below  the 
ligature  the  innominata  was  (bund  closed  with  lymph. 
Graefe  has  written  a  distinct  essay  on  the  method  in 
which  the  operation  was  done;  the  daily  particulars 
of  the  case,  and  preparation  from  it,  are  placed  in  the 
Royal  Anatomical  Museum  at  Berlin.— (See  Journ. 
der  Chirurgie  vim  C.  F.  Grfiefe,  and  Ph.  v.  Walt  her, 
b.  3,  p.  596,  Src,  b.  4,  p.  5S7.)  Of  Mr.  Wardrojt's  prac- 
tice of  tying  the  subclavian  artery  in  aneiu-ism  of  the 
arteria  innominata  itself,  we  shall  presently  speak. 

CAROTID  ANEURISMS. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  body  where  the  diagnosis  of 
aneurisms  is  more  liable  to  mistake  than  in  the  neck. 
Here  the  disease  is  particularly  apt  to  be  confounded 
with  tumours  of  another  nature.  We  have  already 
cited  in  this  article  examples  in  which  aneurisms  of 
the  arch  ol'  the  aorta  so  resembled  those  of  the  carotid 
as  to  have  deceived  the  surgeon  who  was  consulted. 
The  swelling  of  the  Lymphatic  glands,  or  of  the  cellu- 
lar substance  which  surrounds  ihe  carotid  artery,  the 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  especially  ab- 
scesses, may  resemble  an  aneurism  by  the  pirisations 
communicated  to  them  by  the  neighbouring  artery. 
On  the  other  hand,  aneurisms  of  long  standing,  which 
no  longer  throb,  and  the  integuments  over  which  are 
changed  in  colour  and  likely  to  burst,  may  the  more 
easily  be  mistaken  by  an  inattentive  practitioner  for 
chronic  abscesses,  as  the  neck  is  remarkably  often  the 
seat  of  such  diseases.— (Boy er,  Traitc  des  Maladies 
Chirurgicales,  t.  2,  p.  185.) 

Scarpa  mentions  one  unfortunate  patient  who  was 
killed  by  a  knife  being  plunged  in  a  carotid  aneurism, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  case  was  an  abscess. 

I  need  scarcely  observe,  that  by  opening  a  carotid 
aneurism  a  surgeon  would  expose  himself  to  the  dis- 
grace and  mortffication  of  seeing  the  patient  die  under 
his  hands,  as  happened  in  the  example  cited  by  Har- 
derus.— (J.pmr.  Obscrvationum,  Obs.  86.) 

The  possibility  of  tying  the  carotid  artery  in  cases 
of  wounds  and  aneurisms,  without  any  injurious  ef- 
fect on  the  functions  of  the  brain,  is  now  completely 
proved.  Petit  mentions  that  the  advocate  Vieillard  had 
an  aneurism  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  right  carotid,  for 
the  cure  of  which  he  was  ordered  a  very  spare  diet, 
and  directed  to  avoid  all  violent  exercise.  Tliree 
months  afterward  the  tumour  had  evidently  dimi- 
nished; and  at  last  it  w^as  converted  into  a  small, 
hard,  oblong  knot,  without  any  pulsation.  The  patient 
having  died  of  apoplexy  seven  years  afterward,  the 
right  carotid  was  found  closed  up  and  obliterated  from 
its  bifurcation,  as  low  down  as  the  right  subclavian 
artery.— (Acarf.  des  Sciences  de  Paris,  an  1765.)  Hal- 
ler  dissected  a  woman  whose  left  carotid  was  imper- 
vious.— (Opicscula  Pathol.  Obs.  19,  tab.  1.)  An  ex- 
ample of  the  total  closure  of  both  carotids  in  conse- 
qtlence  of  ossification,  is  stated  by  Koberwein  to  be 
recorded  by  Jadelot.—(Ger7na?i  transl.  of  Mr.  Hodg- 
son's work,  p.  293.)  Hebenstreit,  vol.  4,  p.  266,  ed.  3, 
ol'  his  translation  of  B.  Bell's  Surgcrj*,  mentions  a  case 
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in  which  the  carotid  artery  was  wounded  in  the  ( 
pation  of  a  scirrhous  tumour.  The  hemorrhage  would 
have  been  fatal  had  not  the  eiu-geon  immediately  tied 
the  trunk  of  the  vessel.  The  patient  lived  many  years 
afterward.  This  is  probably  the  earliest  authentic 
instance  in  which  a  ligature  was  applied  to  the  carotid 
artery.  Mr.  Aberncthy's  case  is  perhaps  the  second : 
and  that  in  which  Mr.  Fleming,  a  naval  surgeon,  tied 
the  common  carotid  in  a  sailor  who  attempted  suicide, 
and  who  was  saved  by  the  operation,  is  still  later,  not 
having  occurred  till  the  year  1803.— (See  Med.  Chir. 
Journ.  vol.  3,  p.  2.) 

Dr.  Baillie  knew  an  instance  in  which  one  carotid 
was  entirely  obstructed,  and  the  diameter  of  the  other 
considerably  lessened,  without  any  apparent  ill  eflFects 
on  the  brain. — (See  Trans,  for  the  Improvement  of 
Med.  and  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  1,  p.  121.)  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  has  also  recorded  an  example  in  which  the  left 
carotid  was  obstructed  by  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism 
of  the  aorta ;  and  yet  during  life  no  paralysis  nor  im- 
pairment of  the  intellects  had  occurred. — (See  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  1,  p.  223.)  A  similar  ease  is  related 
by  Pelletan.— (C/wu<7«e  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  68.) 

Mr.  Abernethy  was  under  the  necessity  of  tying  the 
trunk  of  the  carotid  in  a  case  of  extensive  lacerated 
wound  of  the  neck,  where  the  internal  carotid  and  the 
chief  branches  of  the  external  carotid  were  wounded. 
The  patient  at  first  went  on  well :  but  in  the  night  he 
became  delirious  and  convulsed,  and  died  about  thirty 
hours  after  the  ligature  was  applied.  Tliis  case  fell 
under  my  own  notice,  and  the  inference  which  I  drew 
was,  that  the  man  died  more  from  the  great  quantity  of 
blood  which  he  lost,  and  the  severe  mischief  done 
to  the  parts  in  the  neck,  than  from  any  effect  of  the 
ligature  of  the  artery  on  the  brain. 

In  another  instance  in  which  the  common  carotid 
was  tied,  on  account  of  a  wound  of  the  external  caro- 
tid by  a  musket-ball,  complicated  with  fracture  of  the 
condyle  and  coracoid  process  of  the  lower  jaw,  every 
tiling  went  on  favourably  until  the  seventh  day  after 
the  operation.  Neither  the  intellectual  faculties  nor 
the  functions  of  the  organs  of  sense  had  been  at  all 
disturbed.  But  at  that  period  stupor,  confusion  of 
ideas,  restlessness,  a  small  unsteady  pulse,  discolor- 
ation of  the  face,  and  loss  of  strength  came  on,  fol- 
lowed hi  the  evening  by  a  violent  paroxysm  of  fever. 
On  the  eighth  day  three  copious  hemorrhages  took  place 
from  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound,  and  on  the  ninth 
the  man  died.  In  this  case,  however,  the  affection  of 
the  brain,  and  the  other  unfavourable  symptoms,  would 
be  ascribed  by  nobody  to  the  effects  of  the  ligature  on 
the  carotid,  but  every  one  would  see  the  cause  in  the 
severe  and  extensive  local  mischief  produced  partly  by 
the  musket-ball,  and  partly  by  the  mode  in  which  the 
operation  was  performed,  the  surgeon  having  extended 
his  incisions  from  the  parotid  gland  to  within  an  inch_ 
of  the  clavicle !— (See  Journ.  Gtneral  de  Med.  S,-c. 
Sedillot.) 

That  the  carotid  may  be  tied  without  injuring      _ 
functions  of  the  brain,  and  that  aneurisms  of  this  ar- 
tery admit  of  being  cured  by  the  operation,  is  now 
fully  proved.    The  following  is  the  second  instance  ' 
which  I  have  been  present  at  the  operation  of  tj 
the  carotid  trunk  on  account  of  a  wound. 

A  soldier  of  the  44th  regiment  was  wounded  in 
neck  with  a  pike  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and 
brought  to  Brussels.  After  he  had  been  some  little 
time  in  the  hospital,  the  bleeding,  which  had  stopf 
recurred  with  great  violence,  both  from  the  mouth  i 
the  external  wound  itself;  and  it  was  therefore  judg 
necessary  to  tie  the  common  carotid,  which  was  do 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Collier,  The  operation  was 
formed  by  making  an  incision  along  the  inner  edge  ( 
the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus,  raising  this  muscle  fr< 
the  sheath  including  the  arter>',  &c.,  and  holding  j 
the  jugidar  and  lower  thjToid  veins,  which  swelled 
every  instant  to  a  very  large  size,  so  as  to  overlap  i 
artery.  This  vessel  being  disengaged  from  the  ner 
was  then  tied.  Though  the  operation  was  done  by 
candle-light  it  was  skilfully  performed,  and  reflects 
great  credit  on  Mr.  Collier.  A  detail  of  the  case  may 
be  found  in  a  modern  work.--(ili'ed.  Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
7,  p.  107.) 

Another  example  in  which  the  carotid  artery  was 
tied  and  the  patient  saved,  in  a  case  whore  it  was 
wounded  with  a  penknife,  was  published  by  Dr.  John 
Brown,  surgeon  to  the  county  of  Meath  Infirmary  — 
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{Bee  Dublin  Hospital  TV^orts,  vol.  1,  p.  301,  &c.)  In 
this  instance,  the  internal  jugular  vein  "  did  not  ap- 
pear, nor  was  it  a  source  of  the  slightest  inconve- 
nience during  the  operation."— (P.  305.)  A  case,  very 
analogous  to  the  foregoing,  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Hodg- 
son, and  the  event  equally  successful.  "  The  jugular 
■vein  afforded  no  trouble  in  the  operation :  it  was  not 
even  seen."  A  gradual  improvement  of  the  power  of 
deglutition  marked  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the  tu- 
mour, which  pressed  against  the  pharynx.  Nor  was 
any  changed  perceived  in  the  state  of  the  patient's 
mind  after  this  operation,  who  remained  as  she  had 
been  previously,  melancholy  and  dejected.— (P.  332.) 

Acrel  mentions  an  example  in  which  the  carotid  ar- 
tery was  wounded  by  a  gun-shot,  and  the  hemorrhage 
permanently  stopped  by  compression.  A  similar  case 
is  related  by  Van  Home,  in  his  annotations  to  the  work 
of  Botallus.— (L>e  Vuln.  Sclopetvs.)  Baron  Larrey  has 
likewise  related  a  case  in  which  the  carotid  was 
wounded  by  a  musket-ball,  and  life  saved  by  the  instant 
application  of  pressure. —(3f  m.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  1,  p. 
309.)  However,  considering  the  size  of  the  vessel, 
and  its  unfavourable  situation  for  being  effectually  and 
steadily  compressed,  some  doubts  may  be  entertained, 
whether  the  vessel  wounded  might  not  rather  Jiave 
been  one  of  its  branches. 

November  1,  1605,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  operated  on 
Mary  Edwards,  aged  forty-four,  who  had  an  aneurism 
of  the  right  carotid  artery :  the  tumour  reached  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  chin  to  beyond  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 
and  downwards  to  within  two  inches  and  a  half  from 
the  clavicle. 

The  swelling  had  a  strong  pulsatory  motion.  The 
woman  also  complained  of  a  particular  tenderness  of 
the  scalp  on  the  same  side  of  the  head,  aiid  of  such  a 
throbbing  in  the  brain  as  prevented  her  from  sleeping. 

An  incision,  two  inches  long,  was  made  at  the  inner 
edge  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus  muscle,  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  tumour  to  the  clavicle.  This  wound 
exposed  the  omo-hyoideus  and  sterno-hyoideus  mus- 
cles, which  being  drawn  aside  towards  the  trachea, 
the  jugular  vein  presented  itself  to  view.  The  mo- 
tion of  this  vein  produced  the  only  difficulty  in  the 
operation,  as,  under  the  different  states  of  breathing, 
the  vessel  sometimes  became  tense  and  distended 
under  the  krufe,  and  then  suddenly  collapsed.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  introduced  his  finger  into  the  wound  to 
keep  the  vein  out  of  the  way  of  the  knife,  and  having 
exposed  the  carotid  artery  by  another  cut,  he  passed 
two  ligatures  under  this  vessel  by  means  of  a  curved 
an".urism-needle.  Care  was  taken  to  exclude  the  re- 
current nerve  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  par  vagum  on 
the  other.  The  ligatures  were  then  tied  about  half  an 
inch  asunder ;  but  the  inters-ening  portion  of  the  ar- 
tery was  left  undivided. 

The  pulsation  of  the  swelling  ceased  immediately 
the  vessel  was  tied;  and  on  the  day  after  the  operation, 
the  throbbing  in  the  brain  had  subsided,  while  no  dimi- 
nution of  nervo.is  energy  in  any  part  of  the  body  could 
l)e  observed. 

The  patient  was  occasionally  afflicted  with  bad  fits 
of  coughing,  but  upon  the  whole  went  on  at  first  pretty 
■well.  On  the  eigtith  day,  however,  a  paralysis  of  the 
left  leg  and  arm  was  noticed,  attended  with  a  great 
deal  of  constitutional  irritation.  November  8th,  the 
paiient  could  move  her  arm  rather  better ;  but  became 
nnable  to  swallow  solids.  Nov.  12th,  the  palsy  of  her 
arm  had  now  almost  disappeared.  The  ligatures  came 
away.  Nov.  14th,  she  was  in  every  respect  better; 
she  swallowed  with  less  difticultv;  and  the  tumour 
was  smaller,  and  quite  free  from  pain.  On  the  17th, 
«he  became  very  ill ;  the  tumour  increased  in  size,  and 
was  sore  when  pressed.  The  wound  was  as  large  as 
immediately  .itter  the  operation,  and  discharged  a  sa- 
nio'is  serum.  Great  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  a 
mosi  distressing  cough  wore  also  experienced.  The 
pulse  was  nmety-six,  and  the  left  arm  again  very 
weak.  On  the  2 1st,  the  patient  died,  the  difficulty  of 
awalU.wmg  having  previously  become  still  greater, 
attended  witli  a  farther  increase  of  the  tumour,  the 
akin  over  vvhicli  had  acqtijred  a  brownish-red  colour. 

On  opening  ihf,  sweliitig  after  death,  the  aneurismal 
sflc  was  found  inrtami.d,  and  the  clot  of  blood  in  it  was 
■urronnded  with  a  ronsidcrahlf;  quantity  of  pus.  The 
inflammation  extender!  on  the  outside  of  the  sac,  along 
Uie  par  vagum,  nearly  to  the  basis  of  the  skull.  The 
flottiH  was  almost  clopcd,  and  the  lining  of  the  trachea 


was  inflamed  and  covered  with  jcoagulating  lymph. 
The  pharynx  was  so  compressed  by  the  tumour,  which 
had  been  suddenly  enlarged  by  the  inflammation,  that 
a  bougie  of  the  size  of  a  goose-quill  could  hardly  be 
introduced  into  the  cesophagus  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
concludes  with  expressing  his  opinion  that</iese  causes 
of  failure  may,  in  future,  be  avoided  by  operat.in-g  be- 
fore the  tumour  is  of  such  size  as  to  make  pressure 
on  important  parts;  or,  if  the  swelling  should  be 
large,  by  opening  it,  and  letting  out  its  contents,  as 
soon  as  inflammation  comes  07i.— (See  Med.  Chir 
Trans,  vol.  1.) 

In  one  case  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Coates,  of  Salia- 
bury,  the  making  of  an  opening,  about  a  month  after 
the  operation,  gave  relief  by  discharging  seven  ounces 
of  fetid  blood  and  pus ;  but  three  weeks  afterward, 
hemorrhage  came  on  from  the  sac,  and  the  patient  wa» 
carried  off  by  repeated  loss  of  blood.  On  dissection, 
an  artery  capable  of  admitting  a  probe  was  found  to 
pass  into  the  cavity  of  the  sac. — (See  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol  11,  part  2.) 

In  June.  180K,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  operated,  in  Guy's 
Hospital,  on  a  man  aged  50,  who  had  a  carotid  aneu- 
rism, attended  with  pain  on  one  side  of  the  head, 
throbbing  in  the  brain,  hoarseness,  cough,  slight  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  nausea,  giddiness,  &c.  The  patient 
got  quite  well,  and  resumed  his  occupation  as  a  porter. 
There  was  afterward  no  perceptible  pulsation  in  tha 
facial  and  temporal  arteries  of  the  aneurismal  side  of 
the  face. 

On  the  opposite  side,  the  temporal  artery  became 
unusually  large.  The  tumour  was  at  last  quite  ab- 
sorbed, though  a  pulsation  existed  in  it  till  the  begin- 
ning of  September.  The  man's  intellects  remained 
perfect ;  his  nervous  system  was  unaffected ;  and  the 
severe  pain,  which  before  the  operation  used  to  affect 
the  aneurismal  side  of  the  head,  never  returned. 

The  swelling,  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  was  about 
as  large  as  a  pullet's  egg,  and  situated  on  the  left  side 
about  the  acute  angle  made  by  the  bifurcation  of  the 
common  carotid,  just  under  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  began  the  incision  opix)site  the 
middle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  at  the  base  of  the  tu- 
mour, and  extended  the  wound  to  within  an  inch  of 
the  clavicle,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  sterno-cleido- 
mastoideus  muscle.  On  raising  the  margin  of  this 
muscle,  the  omo-hyoideus  could  be  distinctly  seen 
crossing  the  sheath  of  the  vessels,  and  the  nervus  de- 
scendens  noni  was  also  brought  into  view.  The 
sterno-cleido-mastoideus  was  now  separated  from  the 
omo-hyoideus,  when  the  jugular  vein  was  seen.  This 
vessel  became  so  distended  at  every  expiration  as  to 
cover  the  artery.  When  the  vein  was  drawn  to  one 
side,  the  par  vagum  was  manifest,  lying  between  that 
vessel  and  the  carotid  artery,  but  a  little  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  artery.    The  nerve  was  easily  avoided. 

A  double  ligature  was  then  conveyed  under  the  ar- 
tery "With  a  blunt  iron  probe.  The  lower  ligature  was 
immediately  tied,  and  the  upper  one  was  also  drawn 
tight,  as  soon  as  about  an  inch  of  the  artery  had  been 
separated  from  the  surrounding  parts  above  the  first  liga- 
ture, so  as  to  allow  the  second  to  be  tied  at  tliis  height. 
A  needle  and  thread  were  passed  tnrough  the  vessel  be- 
low one  ligature,  and  above  the  other.  The  artery  was 
then  divided.  In  a  little  more  than  nine  weeks,  the 
wound  was  quite  healed,  and  the  patient  entirely  re- 
covered.— (See  Med.  Chir.  TVans.  vol.  I.) 

Another  successful  instance,  in  which  the  carotid 
was  tied  for  the  cure  of  an  aneurism,  is  related  in  a 
work  to  which  I  always  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
referring.— (See  Hodgson's  Treatise  on  the  Diseases 
of  Arteries,  p.  329.) 

Mr.  Travers  tied  the  carotid  artery  in  a  woman,  who 
had  an  aneurism  by  anastomosis  in  the  left  orbi..  The 
disease  had  pushed  the  eye  out  of  its  socket.  Two 
small  ligatures  were  apjdied,  which  came  away  on  the 
twenty-first  and  twenty-second  days.  No  hemorrhage, 
nor  impairment  of  the  function  of  the  brain  took  place, 
and  the  disease  in  the  orbit  wa.s  efl'cctually  cured.— 
(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  2.) 

Another  highly  interesting  examr.le,  in  which  an 
aneurism  by  anastomosis  in  the  orbit  was  effectually 
cured  by  tying  the  carotid  artery,  is  recorded  by  Mr, 
Dalrymple,  surgeon  at  Norwich.  This  gentleman  |)er 
formed  the  oiwration  on  the  12th  of  November,  181«; 
The  patient  was  a  female,  aged  44.  The  protrusion  of 
the  eye  v»h  relieved  in   proportion  an  the  sweUlnt 
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diminished.  Theviolent headaches  also  subsided;  but 
tlie  eyesight  was  irrecoverably  lost.— (See  Med.  Chir. 
IVans.  vol.  6,  p.  lU) 

The  carotid  artery  has  sometimes  been  tied,  with 
tbi  view  of  enabling  the  surgeon  to  cut  away  swellings 
fiom  the  neck  and  side  of  the  face,  where,  from  par- 
ticular circumstances  in  the  cases  there  was  reason 
to  fear  a  fatal  hemorrhage  without  that  preliminary 
measure.— (See  Goodlad'n  and  ArenaV.-i  Cases,  in  Med. 
and  Chir.  Trans,  vols.  7  and  12.) 

An  interesting  case,  in  which  my  friend  Mr.  Vincent 
tied  the  carotid  trunk  for  an  aneurism,  is  published  in 
the  10th  vol.  of  the  latter  work.— (P.  212,  &c.)  In  this 
example,  the  internal  jugular  vein  did  not  appear  to  be 
at  all  in  the  way  during  the  operation ;  some  of  the 
fibres'  of  the  omohyoideus,  however,  could  not  be  con- 
veniently drawn  aside,  and  were  therefore  divided.  A 
single  ligature  was  api)licd ;  the  pulsation  in  the  tu- 
mour did  not  entirely  cease,  at  first,  when  the  artery 
Was  tied,  but  it  did  so  two  days  aflerward ;  and  the 
swelling  was  rapidly  diminishing.  The  ligature  came 
away  about  three  weeks  after  the  operation,  and  there 
was  every  hope  of  a  cure  ;  but,  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  week,  a  considerable  swelling  occurred  be- 
tween the  wound  and  the  jaw,  impeding  deglutition, 
but  not  the  breathing.  This  state  was  followed  by 
febrile  symptoms,  increased  difficulty  of  swallowing, 
an  attack  of  coughing,  and  impeded  respiration.  In 
the  hope  of  affording  relief,  an  incision  was  made  in 
the  tumour,  from  which  a  small  quantity  of  pus  and 
eoagulum  issued ;  but  it  was  in  vain,  for  the  patient 
•was  dying.  On  dissection,  the  carotid  artery  was 
found  perfectly  closed  as  far  as  the  division  of  the  ar- 
teria  innominata.  But  above  where  the  ligature  had 
been,  the  vessel  was  open  and  inflamed,  and  pus  was 
found  in  it.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  no- 
ticed was  globules  of  air,  adhering  to  the  inner  surface 
«f  the  aorta,  and  other  large  arteries,  and  found  also 
inder  the  tunica  arachnoidca.  The  bulk  of  the  swell- 
big  in  the  neck  depended  upon  clTusion  of  serum  in 
the  cellular  membrane. 

In  order  to  get  at  the  carotid  artery  in  the  safest 
manner,  Mr.  Abcrnethy  has  recommended  making  an 
incision  on  that  side  of  it  which  is  next  the  trachea, 
where  no  important  parts  arc  exposed  to  injury,  and 
then  to  pass  a  finger  umiernealh  the  vessel.  The  par 
Tagum  must  bo  carefully  excluded  from  the  ligature ; 
for  io  tie  it  would  be  Ms.\.~-{Surgical  Observations, 
1804.) 

The  cure  of  carotid  aneurisms  by  the  operation  has 
now  been  so  often  exemplified,  that  ev^n  to  refer  to 
every  case  upon  record  would  demand  more  space 
than  I  can  afford.  A  successful  instance  is  reported 
by  Macaulay  {Edin.  Mtd.  Surg.  Joum.  April,  1814) ; 
another  by  Dr.  Post,  who  used  two  ligatures,  and  di- 
vided the  artery  In  the  space  between  them  (Nev>- 
England  Joum.  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  vol.  3, 
f.  205,  Boston,  1S14) ;  another  by  Mr.  Giles  Lyford, 
proving  the  sufficiency  of  a  single  ligature.— (Afcd. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  II,  p.  07,  &c.)  The  case  in  which 
Mr.  Goodlad  tied  the  carotid,  in  order  to  prevent  he- 
morrhage in  the  removal  of  a  tumour  involving  the 
parotid  gland,  is  contained  in  vol.  1,  p.  112,  <fec.  of  the 
latter  book.  The  example  in  which  the  carotid  was 
tied  by  Dr.  Fricke,  in  the  hospital  at  Hamburgh,  lor 
the  cure  of  a  diseased  parotid,  is  reported  in  the  Lancet, 
No.  182.  Some  diminution  of  the  swelling,  and  in- 
creased power  of  swallowing  followed  ;  but  suppura- 
tion took  place,  and  the  case  ended  fatally. 

The  best  anatomical  engravings  of  the  parts  con- 
cerned in  the  operation  of  taking  up  the  carotid  artery, 
are  those  by  Tiedemann  and  Rosenmiiller.— (See  Chi- 
Turg.  Anatom.  Abhildungen,  th.  1,  tab.  7,  8,  9.) 

For  the  particulars  of  a  carotid  aneurism  cured  by 
the  ligature  of  the  arterj'  by  M.  Dumont,  see  Diss,  sur 
rAneurisnu  de  VArtere  carotide,  par  P.  J.  Vander- 
bagen,  Paris,  1815.  Walther,  of  Landshut,  in  the  year 
1814,  tied  the  carotid  artery  for  the  cure  of  an  aneurism 
with  complete  success :  ho  applied  only  a  single  liga- 
tire.  —  Breschet,  Fr.  tra)isl.  of  Mr.  Hodgsoji's  work, 
t.  2,  p.  83.)  In  this  translation  are  reported  several 
instances,  in  which  Dupuytren  and  other  continental 
surgeons  applied  a  ligature  to  the  carotid.  Dr.  Hol- 
scber,  of  Hanover,  has  also  operated  with  success.— 
(See  Lond.  Med.  Repository,  vo,.  16,  No.  94.) 

[Dr.  Bushe  has  lately  tied  the  common  carotio  for 
an  aneurism  situated  in  the  fauc«a,  with  complete  sue- 
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cess.  Professor  Pattison,  of  the  University  of  Lon<l 
when  resident  in  Baltimore,  cured  an  itnmense  anea> 
rism  of  the  internal  maxillary  by  tying  the  trunk  of  the 
carotid.  I  witnessed  this  operation,  and  saw  the  suc- 
cessful result  — Reese.] 

Of  the  pian  ui  tying  tne  carotid  above  the  aneurism, 
when  it  is  situated  so  low  that  the  ligature  cannot  be 
applied  below  it,  I  have  also  spoken.  The  facts,  bf 
which  the  propriety  of  this  practice  has  now  been  com- 
pletely established,  have  also  been  noticed :  they  appear 
to  me  to  reflect  considerable  credit  on  Mr.  Wardrop,  by 
whom  this  method  of  operating  has  been  revived  and 
extended.  The  practice  of  tying  the  carotid  for 
cure  of  aneurism  of  the  arteria  innominata  will  be  i 
ticed  in  the  ensuing  section. 
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NEW  OPKRATION   FOR   ANETRISM   ilT  THE   AUTE 
IN.NOMINATA. 

It  having  been  established,  that  aneurisms  may 
cured  by  simply  lessening  the  impetus  of  the  blood 
flowing  through  them,  and  that,  although  a  circulation 
may  yet  continue  in  them  tor  some  time,  the  layers  of 
coagulable  lymph  within  the  sac  will  augment,  and 
ultimately  bring  about  a  complete  consolidation  of  the 
swelling,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Wardrop,  that  in  aneurism 
of  the  arteria  innominata,  the  progress  of  the  dis-:ase 
might  be  arrested  by  tying  its  two  great  branches,  the 
carotid  and  subclavian.  Although  a  certain  portion  of 
blood  would  still  continue  to  pass  along  the  innominata 
to  those  branches  of  the  subclavian  on  the  cardiac  side 
of  the  ligature,  the  ligature  being  necessarily  placed  on 
the  subclavian  artery  after  it  emerges  from  iMjtween 
the  scaleni  muscles,  Mr.  Wardrop  conceived,  that  such 
would  yet  be  the  diminution  of  the  impetus  of  the  blood 
in  the  sac,  that  the  future  increase  of  the  tumour  would 
be  prevented,  and  even  a  permanent  obhteration  of 
the  aneurismal  cavity  would  be  accomplished. — {On 
Aneurism,  p.  58.)  The  knowledge  of  this  principle, 
indeed,  he  thinks,  may  be  useful  in  the  cure  of  many 
aneurisms,  which  have  hitherto  been  considered  be- 
yond the  reach  of  art.  In  an  aneurism  of  the  innomi- 
nata, Mr.  Mackelcan  found  that  nature  had  nearly 
completed  a  cure  of  the  disease  on  this  p  inciple.  The 
carotid  artery  was  plugged  up,  and  the  large  aneuris- 
mal swelling  was  filled  with  a  eoagulum,  leaving  only 
a  comparatively  small  channel  for  the  passage  of  the 
blood  into  the  subclavian  artery. — (See  Appendix  to 
Wardrop  on  Aneurism.)  Mr.  Wardroj)  has  seen  some 
cases,  and  several  are  on  record,  which  illustrate  the 
same  imiwrtant  pathological  fact,  and  prove  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  blood  can  coagulate  in  an  aneurism  so  as 
to  strengthen  the  parietcs  of  the  sac,  and  ultimately  fill 
its  cavity,  without  the  circulation  in  the  sac  being  in 
the  first  instance  cither  suddenly  or  entirely  inter 
rupted. 

It  was  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  that  led  Mr.  Ward- 
rop to  perform  the  oj)eration,  which  he  has  related 
Nature,  in  the  case  alluded  to,  had  alreaily  instituted  a 
curative  process  by  diminishing  the  circulation  in  the 
carotid  artery ;  and  when  he  found  this  alone  not  suffi- 
cient to  stop  the  enlargement  of  the  aneurism,  he  de- 
termined to  place  a  ligature  on  the  subclavian.  In 
doing  this,  he  conceived  that  he  was  strictly  imitating  the 
process  which  nature  herself  had  commenced. — (P.  CI.) 
The  case  of  Mrs,  Denmark,  aged  45,  in  whom  he  tied 
the  subclavian  artery,  and  thus  cured  an  aneurism  of 
the  arteria  innominata,  is  highly  interesting.  The  par- 
ticulars may  be  read  in  his  own  publication,  or  in  the 
Lancet  for  1827.  Suffice  it  here  to  state,  that  the  dis 
ease  was  completely  cured.  In  the  api»endix  to  Mr. 
Wardrop's  publication,  and  in  the  Lancet  for  Novem 
ber,  1828,  is  another  highly  important  case,  confirming 
the  accuracy  of  the  principles  explained  by  this  in- 
genious surgeon.  It  is  an  example  in  which  Mr. 
Evans,  of  Belper,  Derbyshire,  successfully  treated  an 
aneurism  of  the  innominata  and  root  of  the  carotid,  by 
tying  the  latter  vessel.  In  the  end,  the  patient,  a  but- 
cher and  horse-dealer,  thirty  years  of  age,  was  well 
enough  to  attend  regularly  the  markets  and  fairs  of 
Derby,  seven  miles  from  his  home.  In  the  course  of 
the  case,  three  remarkable  circumstances  occurred  • 
1st,  An  obliteration  of  the  large  arteries  of  the  right 
arm.  2dly,  A  profuse  salivation.  3dly,  A  disposjtion 
to  paralysis  of  the  right  side,  supposed  by  Mr.  Evans 
to  have  arisen  from  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  being 
sent  to  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain  than  to  the 
right.    However,  a.s  such  paralysis  has  not  atteni" 
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other  operations  in  which  the  carotid  was  tied,  the 
'ruth  of  Ihe  explanation  seems  doubtful.  The  palsy 
allerward  nearly  subsided. 

[It  aflbrds  me  high  gratification  to  record,  that  Pro- 
fessor Mott,  of  this  city,  has  lately  performed  tliis  ope- 
ration for  the  first  time  it  has  been  attempted  in  Anie- 
rica,  by  tying  the  carotid  artery  for  aneurism  of  the 
arte'ria  innominata,  involving  the  subclavian  and  root 
of  the  carotid.  This  is  the  first  time  in  America  in 
wliich  aneurism  has  been  treated  by  tying  the  artery 
on  the  anticardial  side  of  the  tumour.  The  report  of 
the  case,  and  its  successful  result,  is  contained  in  the 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  No.  10,  for 
February,  lb30.  Since  that  report  was  published  the 
patient  has  died,  and  the  tu.mour  lia\ing  been  re- 
moved, fully  establishes  the  success  of  the  operation. 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  prepara- 
tion, and  found  the  carotid  entirely  obliterated  and  im- 
pervious above  the  aneurismal  sac,  although  the  liga- 
ture was  applied  very  high  on  that  vessel.  The  death 
was  occasioned  by  the  displacement  «id  distortion  of 
the  trachea  and  larynx,  which  are  seen  lying  on  the 
side  of  the  neck,  and  in  no  wise  connected  with  the 
operation,  but  was  the  consequence  of  the  long  exis- 
tence of  the  disease  before  the  oper  tionwas  submitted 
to.— jReese.j 


or   ANiCURI.iMS    OF  THE   AORTA, 
TREATMENT. 
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This  afllicting  and  fatal  disease  is  by  no  means  un- 
frequent,  and  the  arch  of  the  aorta  is  its  most  com- 
mon situation.  Dr.  Hunter  was  of  opinion  that  the 
latter  circumstance  depended  on  the  forcible  manner 
in  which  the  blood,  propelled  from  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  must  be  driven  against  the  angle  of  the  cur- 
vature of  the  vessel. 

Mr.  A.  Burns  considered  aneurism  of  the  thoracic 
aorta  more  frequent,  perhdi)s,  than  that  of  any  other 
Tessel  in  the  body.  "  I  have  had  (says  he)  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  fourteen  who  had  died  Oi  this  dis- 
ease, but  have  not  seen  more  than  three  instances  of 
external  aneurism."— (O/t  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  iVc.  p. 
215.) 

These  proportions,  however,  would  not  correspond 
to  common  observation,  external  aneurisms,  taken  col- 
lectively, being  supposed  to  be  about  as  numerous  as 
those  of  the  aorta  alone,  a  calculation  long  ago  made 
by  Dr.  A.  Monro,  primus. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  W.  Hunter  that  the  aneu- 
rismal sac  was  composed  of  the  dilated  coats  of  the 
artery,  which  parts  nature  thickened  and  studded  with 
ossifications  after  the  origin  of  the  disease,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  resisting  its  increase.  Mr.  Hodgson,  also,  in 
his  late  excellent  publication  declares  his  decided  belief, 
and  adduces  facts  to  prove,  that  many  aneurisms  of  the 
aorta  are  fonned  by  dilatation.  Scarpa  argues,  how- 
ever, that  the  generality  of  aneurisms  of  the  aorta  are 
the  consequence  of  a  rupture  of  the  proper  coals  of  this 
large  vessel ;  and  that  the  cellular  sheath  of  the  artery 
IS  what  becomes  distended  into  the  thickened  and  os- 
sified aneurismal  sac. 

Dr.  W.  Hunter  considered  the  ossifications  of  the  sac 
as  consequences  of  the  disease :  but  Haller  looked 
upon  such  scales  of  bone  in  the  aorta  as  the  very  cause 
of  the  afleciion,  by  rendering  the  artery  inelastic,  and 
incapable  of  yielding  to  each  pulsation  of  the  heart. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  aneurisms  of  the  aorta 
are  most  common  in  persons  who  are  advanced  in  life, 
and  it  is  equally  well  known,  that  the  aorta  of  every 
old  subj<ict,  whether  aflected  with  aneurism  or  not,  is 
almost  always  marked  in  some  place  or  another  with 
ossifications,  or  rather  with  calcareous  concretions. 
Such  productions  appear  to  occasion  a  decay  or  absorp- 
tion of  the  muscular  and  inner  coats  of  the  vessel,  so 
that  at  length  the  force  of  the  blood  makes  the  artery 

S've  wav,  and  this  fluid,  collecting  on  the  outside  of  the 
ceraiion  or  rupture,  gradually  distends  the  external 
Bheiith  of  the  artery  into  the  aneurismal  sac,  which  it- 
self becomes  at  last  of  considerable  thickness,  and 
atudded  with  ossified  specks. 

"  If  any  person  who  is  not  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
the  common  doctrine  with  regard  to  the  nature  and 
proximate  cause  of  this  disease  (says  Scarpa),  will  ex- 
amine, not  hastily  and  sui)erftcially,  but  with  care  and 
by  dissection,  the  inUmiUe  structure  and  texture  of  the 


in  succession  those  which  constitute  the  aneurismal 
sac,  in  order  to  isoertain  distinctly  the  texture  and 
limits  of  both,  he  will  clearly  see  that  the  aorta,  pro- 
perly speaking,  contributes  nothing  to  the  formation  ot 
the  aneurismal  sac,  and  that,  consequentl> ,  th  i  sac  is 
merely  the  cellular  membrane,  which  in  the  sound 
state  covered  the  artery,  or  that  soft  cellular  sheath 
which  the  artery  received  in  common  with  the  neigh- 
bouring parts.  This  cellular  substance,  bemg  raised 
and  compressed  by  the  blood  efi"used  from  the  corroded 
or  lacerated  artery,  assumes  the  form  of  a  circum- 
scribed tumour,  covered  externally,  m  common  with  the 
artery,  by  a  smooth  membrane,  such  as  the  pleura  in 
the  thorax  and  the  peritoneum  in  the  abdomen." 

Scarpa  theri  comments  upon  the  differences  of  mere 
dilatation  of  an  artery  from  aneurism,  a  subject  which 
has  been  already  fully  considered  in  the  foregoing 
pages.— (Scarpa  on  the  Anatomy,  Pathology,  and 
Surgical  Treatment  of  Aneurism,  transl.  by  Wis- 
hart,  p.  55,  56.) 

As  1  have  already  explained  in  the  preceding  co- 
lumns, the  sentiments  of  this  eminent  anatomit.t  are 
not  adopted  by  the  generality  of  surgeons  ;  or  rather, 
his  doctrine  is  not  carried  by  others  to  the  extent  whxh 
he  has  insisted  upon ;  and  it  would  be  useless  repeti- 
tion to  bring  before  the  reader  again  the  liacts  which 
prove  that  his  statements  are  liable  to  many  exceptions. 
A  case,  however,  recited  by  Roux,  which  1  have  met 
with  since  the  foregoing  pages  were  printed,  merits  no- 
tice; it  was  an  instance  in  which  a  popliteal  aneurism, 
unattended  with  pxilsation,  had  been  mistaken  lor  aa 
abscess  and  punctured,  whereby  the  patient  lost  his 
life.  On  dissecting  the  limb,  Roux  says,  "  the  three 
coats  of  the  artery  participated  in  the  dilatation,  and 
the  case  was  one  of  the  clearest  specimens  which  I 
have  ever  seen  of  a  true  aneurism."-  {Nouveaux  Sie- 
mens de  M  d.  Op  ratoire,  t.  1,  p.  517.) 

All  arguments  brought  against  the  possibility  of  a 
dilatation  of  the  inner  coat,  and  founded  on  the  inelas- 
tic structure  of  that  membrane,  must  likewise  be  com- 
pletely refuted  by  another  fact  demonstrated  by  morbid 
preparations,  collected  by  Dubois  and  Dupuytren, 
where  the  inner  coat  of  the  aorta  is  alone  dilated,  pro- 
truding through  the  outer  tunics  in  the  form  of  a  distinct 
swelling  somewhat  like  a  hernia.—  (Ro'ux,  op.  cit.  p.  49.) 
In  whatever  manner  aneurisms  of  the  aorta  are 
formed,  there  are  no  diseases  which  are  more  justly 
dreaded,  or  which  more  completely  fill  the  surgeon  as 
well  as  the  patient  with  despair.  No  affliction,  indeed, 
can  be  more  truly  deplorable ;  for  the  sufferings  which, 
are  occasioned  hardly  ever  admit  even  of  palliation, 
and  the  instances  of  recovery  are  so  very  few,  that  no 
consolatory  expectation  can  be  indulged  of  avoiding  the 
fatal  end  to  which  the  disease  naturally  brings  the  mi- 
serable sufferer. 

The  existence  of  aneurisms  of  the  aorta  is  scarcely 
ever  known  with  certainty  before  they  have  advanced 
so  far  as  to  be  attended  with  an  external  pulsation  and 
a  tumour  that  admits  of  being  felt  or  even  seen.  In 
very  thin  subjects,  the  throbbing  of  the  abdomhial 
aorta  is  sometimes  unusually  plain  through  the  integu- 
ments and  viscera,  and  this  has  occasionally  given 
rise  to  the  suspicion  of  an  aneurisni ;  a  circumstance 
which  deserves  to  be  remembered  by  every  surgeon  de- 
sirous of  not  pronouncing  a  wrong  opinion.  The  pre- 
ternatural pulsations,  however,  which  are  liable  to  be 
mistaken  for  those  of  aortic  aneurisms,  are  of  various 
kinds,  and  form  a  subject  to  which  the  attention  of  Dr. 
Albers,  of  Bremen,  the  late  Mr.  A.  Burns,  and  others, 
has  been  very  usefully  directed.— (See  Abdomm.) 

While  thoracic  aneuri-sms  of  the  aorta  are  accompa- 
nied with  no  degree  of  external  swelling,  the  symptoms 
are  all  equivocal,  and  might  depend  on  a  disease  of  the 
heart,  angina  pectoris,  phthisis  pulmonalis,  <fec.  How- 
ever, some  difference  depends  upon  the  volume,  posi- 
tion, and  nature  of  the  aneurism.  As  I.aennec  ob- 
serves,  simple  dilatation,  when  in  a  moderate  ("egree, 
hardly  produces  any  effect,  but  the  most  inconsicerable 
false  aneurisms  may  give  rise  to  very  serious  disorder 
The  first  and  most  common  of  these  effects  is,  the 
compression  of  the  heart  and  lungs.-  {^ee  Lneantco^ 
Diseases  of  the  Chest,  bxj  Forbes,  p.  676,  ed.  2.)  Vio- 
lent and  irregular  throbbings  freciuently  occur  between 
the  fourth  and  fifth  true  ribs  of  the  left  side:  the 
same  irregularity  of  the  pulse  prevails  as  often  yro- 


Mearism  of  the  aorta,  unfolding  with  particular  afen-    ceeds  ft-om  organic  affections  of  the  heart ;  a  dissmil 
tlon  the  proper  and  common  coats  of  this  artery,  and  I  larity  of  thd^iulse  in  the  two  vvrists;  the  resiMrstion 
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is  exceedingly  obstructed ;  the  voice  altered ;  and  in  a 
more  advanced  period  of  the  malady  the  patient  is  at 
times  almost  suffbcated.  The  pressure  of  the  internal 
swelling  on  the  trachea,  bronchia,  and  lungs,  is  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  this  difficult)  of  breathing.  In 
many  instances  the  irritation  and  compression  pro- 
duced by  the  tumour  occasion  an  absorption  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  lungs,  and  abscesses  and  tubercles 
throughout  the  portion  which  remains.  Even  the 
function  of  deglutition  suffers  interruption  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pressure  made  on  the  oesophagus,  which 
may  even  be  in  a  state  of  ulceration.  Thus,  in  an  ex- 
ample recently  published,  we  read  that "  the  cavity  of 
the  windpipe  was  nearly  obliterated  from  the  pressure 
of  the  aneurism ;  and  the  extremities  of  four  of  its 
cartilages  lay  in  the  cesophagus,  having  entered  that 
canal  through  an  ulcer  in  its  coat."— (TVa/w. /or  the 
Improvement  of  Med.  and  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  3, 
V.  83.) 

After  what  has  been  stated,  it  cannot  be  surprising, 
that  ere  the  disease  manifests  itself  externally,  affec- 
tions of  the  lungs  or  strictures  of  the  oesophagus 
should  often  be  swa^ecic^.— {Hodgson,  p.  91.) 

An  aneurism  of  the  arteria  innominata,  not  disco- 
vered till  after  the  patient  had  died  of  suffocation,  gave 
rise  to  great  difficulty  of  drawing  air  into  the  chest 
without  any  other  symptom  calculated  to  throw  light 
on  the  nature  of  the  disease.  The  aneurismal  swell- 
ing was  situated  behind  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum, 
and  pressed  upon  the  trachea.  The  front  of  this  tube 
was  pushed  in  by  the  tumour  so  as  to  present  a  con- 
vex prominence  on  the  inner  surface,  which,  however, 
diminished  its  area  in  a  very  slight  degree.  Mr.  Law- 
rence adduces  this  fact  to  prove  that  spasm  of  the  air- 
cells  may  be  the  cause  of  great  distress  in  breathing. 
"  The  termination  of  this  case  (says  he)  is  the  more 
remarkable,  inasmuch  as  in  another  patient  an  aneu- 
rism rising  out  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  pressing 
on  the  corresponding  part  of  the  trachea,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce ulceration  of  the  internal  membrane,  under  which 
there  was  a  slight  appearance  of  coagulated  blood, 
caused  no  affection  of  the  breath  at  all.  The  person 
died  of  a  different  complaint,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
aneurismal  tumour,  which  was  very  small,  and  filled 
with  firm  laminated  coagula,  was  quite  accidental."— 
(Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  227.) 

Thus  we  find  in  thoracic  aneunsms,  at  least  previ- 
ously to  their  attainment  of  a  certain  size,  that  no  rc- 
gvJarity  prevails  even  with  regard  to  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, the  symptom  which,  a  priori,  one  might  suppose 
would  invariably  be  present. 

Few  diseases,  according  to  Laennec,  are  so  insidious 
as  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta.  He  affirms,  that  "  it 
cannot  be  known  with  certainty  till  it  shows  itself  ex- 
ternally. It  can  hardly  be  suspected  even  when  it 
compresses  some  important  organ,  and  greatly  de- 
ranges its  functions.  When  it  produces  neither  of 
these  effects,  the  first  indication  of  its  existence  is  often 
the  death  of  the  individual,  as  instantaneously  as  if  by 
a  pistol-bullet."  One  case,  recorded  by  Mr.  Pattison, 
confirms  the  same  fact,  for  the  patient  had  only  symp- 
toms leading  to  a  suspicion  of  rheumatism  in  the  neck, 
and  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy.— (Bj/r/is  on  the  Head 
and  Neck,  cd.  by  Pattison.)  Laennec  has  known  per- 
sons cut  off  in  this  manner  who  were  believed  to 
he  in  the  most  perfect  health.  He  admits  that  per- 
cussion will  sometimes  enable  us  to  detect  a  tumour 
of  large  size  existing  within  the  mediastinum,  or  even 
in  the  back ;  but  not  to  discriminate  the  nature  of  the 
swelling.  His  experience  had  not  been  sufficient  to 
let  him  pronounce  how  far  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis 
was  likely  to  be  removed  by  the  stethoscope.  How- 
ever, aneurisms  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  he  says,  are 
recognised  with  the  utmost  facility  by  means  of  this 
instrument.  In  this  case  we  are  sensible  of  tremen- 
dous pulsations  which  painfully  affect  the  ear,  and 
the  intensity  of  which  is  not  at  all  recognised  by  the 
hand,  even  when  sufficiently  perceptible  to  the  touch. 
As  high  up  as  the  cceliac  artery  the  contractions  of  the 
auricles  are  not  in  the  leaf*t  distinguishable.  The  sound 
of  the  pulsations  ts  described  as  clear  and  loud.  — (i,a- 
gnnec  on  Dispuftes  of  the  Chest,  p.  0T8,  Si-c.) 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  symptoms  of  thoracic  an- 
eurisms, previously  to  the  formation  of  any  outward 
swelling,  often  resemble  those  of  phthisis,  and  tlie  lat- 
ter is  sometimes  actually  supposed  to  bqi^he  disease 
under  which  the  patient  'p  labouring.    But  there  is 
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one  distinction  between  the  cases,  which  is  pointed  ( 
by  Mr.  Ho(lg.son,  and  may  be  of  use,  in  corabinatii 
with  other  circumstances,  in  facilitating  the  diagnosis: 
"  in  phthisis,  the  expectoration  is  either  puriform  or 
thick  and  clotted  ;  but  in  aneurisms  which  are  not 
accompanied  with  disease  in  the  lungs,  as  far  as  I  have 
observed,  it  always  consists  of  a  thin  frothy  mucus.- 
(On  Diseases  of  Arteries,  i\  c.  p.  93.) 

According  to  Kreysig's  experience,  the  cough  i 
on  at  irregular  periods,  is  violent,  and  attended 
great  efforts,  the  expectorated  matter  being  forced 
by  the  vehemence.  He  agrees  with  Mr.  Hodgson  :  e- 
specting  the  general  quality  of  what  is  expectorated, 
where  thoracic  aneurisms  are  not  complicated  with  dis- 
eased lungs ;  but  he  says  that  the  matter  coughed  up 
also  frequently  consists  of  masses  of  lymph  blended 
with  brick-red  particles  of  blood,  which  masses,  when 
thrown  into  water,  seem  as  if  they  were  composed  of 
a  ball  of  stringy  substances  —(German  transl.  of  the 
latter  loork,  p.  1^.) 

From  a  review  of  many  cases  of  aortic  aneuris 
Mr.  A.  Burns  was  inclined  to  think,  that  when  the 
cending  aorta  is  aneurismal,  the  breathing  is  more 
fected  than  when  the  arch  of  the  vessel  is  enlarged, 
but  that  in  the  latter  case  the  impedinrent  to  degluti- 
tion is  greatest.— (O/i  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  &c.  p.  244.) 

According  to  Laennec,  false  aneurisms  are  most 
common  in  the  descending  aorta;  and  true  ones  in 
the  ascending  portion  of  the  vessel  and  its  arch.  He 
has  never  met  with  any  species  of  false  aneurism  in 
the  latter  situation,  but  such  as  is  consequent  to  the 
true  or  simple  dilatation  of  the  artery. — (See  Laennec  < 
the  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  p.  676,  cd.  by  Forbes.) 

The  way  in  which  aneurisms  of  the  thoracic  aoi| 
prove  fatal,  is  subject  to  considerable  variety.  The 
swellings  do  not  always  destroy  the  patient  by  hen 
rhage ;  in  numerous  instances,  the  magnitude  of 
disease  so  impedes  respiration,  that  death  seems  i 
duced  by  suffocation,  and  not  a  drop  of  blood  is  found 
internally  effused.  Frequently  (to  use  the  description 
of  Mr.  John  Bell),  before  the  awful  and  fatal  hemor- 
rhage has  had  time  to  occur,  the  patient  perishes  of  suf- 
ferings too  great  for  nature  to  bear.  The  aneurismal 
tumour  so  fills  the  chest,  so  oppresses  the  lungs,  com- 
presses the  trachea,  and  curbs  the  course  of  the  de- 
scending blood,  that  the  system  with  a  poor  circulation 
of  ill-oxydated  blood,  is  quite  exhausted.  And  thus, 
though  the  patient  is  saved  from  the  most  terrible  scene 
of  all,  he  suffers  great  miseries ;  he  experiences  in  his 
chest  severe  pains,  which  he  compares  with  the  stab 
bing  of  knives ;  terrible  palpitations;  an  awful  senso 
of  sinking  within  Mm ;  a  sound  within  his  breast,  as 
if  of  the  rushing  of  waters ;  a  continual  sense  of  his 
condition;  sudden  startings  during  the  night ;  fearful 
dreams  and  dangers  of  suffocation  ;  until  with  sleep- 
less nights,  miserable  thoughts  by  day,  and  the  gra- 
dual decline  of  an  ill-supported  system,  he  grows  weak, 
dropsical,  and  expires. — (See  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Body,  by  John  Bell,  vol.  2,  edit.  3,  p.  234,  235.) 

Mr.  A.  Burns  saw  two  examples,  in  which  the  pa- 
tients died  instantaneously,  though  their  aneurismal 
tumours  were  very  small  and  had  not  burst.  Both 
these  patients  were  in  the  early  stage  of  pregnancy. — 
(On  Diseases  of  the  Hrart,  p.  236.) 

The  situations  in  which  aneurisms  of  the  curvature 
of  the  aorta  burst,  are  different  in  different  cases. 
Sometimes  the  swelling  bursts  into  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  or  that  of  the  pericardium,  and  the  patient  drops 
suddenly  down.  According  to  Laennec,  the  left  cavity 
of  the  i)leura  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  situation  in 
which  the  thoracic  aneurisms  of  the  aoria  burst.— (Ore 
Diseases  of  the  Chest,  p.  677  )  When  the  coats  of  the 
aorta  give  way  within  the  pericardium,  where  they 
only  receive  a  slight  external  membranous  covering, 
this  is  apt  to  be  also  ruj)tured  at  the  same  time,  so  as 
to  bring  on  copious  effusion  of  blood,  which  oppresse.^; 
the  action  of  the  heart,  and  |)roduces  immediate  death. 
In  other  examples,  the  blood  is  effused  into  the  trachea 
or  bronchia,  and  the  patient,  after  violent  coughings 
and  ejections  of  blood  from  the  mouth,  expires.  Some- 
times, after  the  tumour  has  become  closely  adherent  to 
the  lungs,  it  bursts  info  the  air-cells,  through  which 
the  Wood  is  widely  difluscjd.  An  example  of  this  ter- 
mination of  the  disease  was  observed  by  Laennec ;  who 
also  saw  anott.erca;  e,  in  which,  if  the  paiient  had  lived 
a  little  longer,  the  same  occurrence  in  all  probability 
would  have  happened.    Ehrhardt  says,  thut  he  is  not 
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•warn,  that  this  mod*  of  rupture  has  been  noticed  by 
other  writers.— (i>c  Ancurysmatc  Aorta,  p.  21,  Mo. 
Lips.  1S20.) 

The  most  remarkable  local  eflects  of  aneurisms  of 
the  aorta  are  those  on  the  vertebral  column.  They  of- 
ten destroy  it  to  a  very  ^reat  depth.  This  is  entirely 
the  work  of  interstitial  absorption,  there  never  being 
any  mark  of  suppuration.  On  the  side  next  the  verte 
brjB,  the  sac  is  completely  destroyed,  and  the  circulat- 
ing blood  is  bounded  by  the  naked  bone.  In  certain 
cases,  the  swelling  beats  its  way  through  the  ribs ; 
even  the  spinal  marrow  may  be  injured,  and  the  pa- 
tient suffer  a  species  of  death  somewhat  less  violent 
and  sudden.  In  one  case  of  an  enormous  aneurism  of 
the  abdominal  aorta,  reported  in  No.  251)  of  the  Lanctt, 
the  left  leg  and  thigh  were  much  wasted  and  quite  pa- 
ralytic. This  seemed  to  arise  from  the  pressure  on  the 
nerves  of  the  lower  extremity,  and  not  from  injury  of 
the  medulla  spinalis.  But,  although  aneurisms  in  the 
chest  do  sometimes  protrude  at  the  back,  a  circum- 
stance that  depends  on  the  particular  situation  of  the 
disease  (see  Felletan,  Clinique  Ckir.  t.  \,  Oh.s.l,  p. 
84),  they  more  commonly  rise  towards  the  upper  part 
of  the  breast,  where  a  throbbing  tumour  occurs,  which 
has  caused  an  absorption  of  the  opposing  parts  of  the 
ribs  and  sternum ;  and  sometimes  dislocated  the  cla- 
vicles. Corvisart  saw  an  instance,  iu  which  an  aneu- 
rism of  the  aorta  had  dislocated  the  sternal  extremity 
of  the  clavicle ;  and  Duverney  makes  mention  of  a 
case,  in  which,  besides  the  displacement  and  injury  of 
the  clavicle,  the  sternum  and  scapula  were  partially 
destroyed.  Guattani  s])eaks  of  an  example,  in  which 
the  clavicle  was  bent  by  a  large  aneurism,  of  which  a 
portion  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg  projected  above  the 
bone. — {Lauth,  p.  168.)  And  Morgagni  has  described 
a  case,  where  the  upper  bone  of  the  sternum,  the  ster- 
nal ends  of  the  clavicles,  and  the  adjoining  ribs  were 
destroyed  by  the  pressure  of  a  large  aneurism  of  the 
front  of  the  curvature  of  the  aorta,  and  the  disease  pre- 
sented itself  externally  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  bile. 
—{Epist.  26,  art.  9.) 

The  swelling  now  pulsates  in  an  alarming  way.  The 
blood  is  only  retained  by  a  thin  covering  of  Ii\yd  skin, 
which  is  becoming  thinner  and  thinner.  At  length  a 
point  of  the  tumour  puts  on  a  more  conical,  thin,  and 
inflamed  appearance  than  the  rest ;  a  slough  is  formed, 
and  on  this  becoming  loose,  the  patient  is  sometimes 
instantaneously  carried  of  by  a  sudden  gush  of  blood. 

An  extraordinary  case  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta  is 
related  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Wells.  The  disease  being  un- 
attended with  any  external  swelling,  it  seems,  was  not 
comprehended  during  the  patient's  lifetime. 

The  following  is  an  ab.stract  of  the  case.  Mr.  A.  B., 
a  gentleman,  thirty-five  years  of  age  and  temperate  in 
his  habits,  became  affected  in  1789  with  symptom.-!! 
which  were  thought  to  denote  the  approach  of  pulmo- 
nary consumption.  These,  however,  alter  some  time 
entirely  disappeared.  In  1798  he  was  attacked  with  a 
Blight  hemiplegia,  from  which  he  also  recovered,  with 
the  exception  of  an  inconsiderable  sense  of  coldness  in 
the  foot,  which  had  been  paralytic.  In  March,  1804, 
he  complained  of  being  frequently  troubled  with  a  noise 
in  his  ears,  flatulence  in  his  bowels,  and  pains  in  his 
hands  and  feet,  sometimes  attended  with  slight  swell- 
ings in  the  same  parts.  From  one  or  more  of  these 
pymptoms  he  was  never  afterward  quite  free ;  but 
he  did  not  complain  of  any  unusual  feelings  in  his 
chest.  August  11,  1807,  he  fatigued  himself  consider- 
ably with  walking ;  ate  rather  a  hearty  dinner ;  and, 
having  refreshed  himself  with  some  sleep  afterward, 
he  played  about  with  his  children.  While  thus  amus- 
ing himself,  he  was  suddenly  sei7,ed,  between  eight 
and  nine  o'clock,  with  great  oppression  in  his  chest. 
Ife  soon  afterward  became  sick,  and  in  the  matter 
thrown  up,  some  streaks  of  blood  were  observed.  He 
TKjw  went  to  bed ;  but,  though  the  weather  was  warm 
and  he  was  covered  with  bed-clothes,  his  skin  felt  cold 
to  the  attendants.  At  midnight  he  laboured  under  a 
constant  cough,  and  expectorated  mucus  tinged  with 
blood.  His  body  was  moistened  with  a  cold  sweat, 
and  his  pulse  was  extremely  feeble ;  sometimes  it  was 
scarcely  perceptible.  About  five  in  the  morning  his 
pulse  was  feeble  and  irregular;  his  breathing  diflicult, 
his  skin  pale  and  cold,  and  covered  with  a  clammy 
sweat.  He  frecptently  tossed  and  writhe*!  his  lody,  as 
if  he  was  suffering  great  pain  or  uneasiness.  The 
mental  focdties,  however,  Reemed  unimpaired.  Shortly 


afte^^vard  he  expired,  having  complained,  just  before 
his  death,  of  much  heat  in  his  chest,  and  thrown  off 
the  bed-clothes. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  found  on  open- 
ing the  body  is  thus  recorded  :— ''  The  ascending  aorta 
was  distended  to  about  the  size  of  a  large  orange.  The 
tumour  adhered  to  the  pulmonary  artery,  just  before 
Its  division  mto  the  right  and  left  branches.  Within 
the  circumference  of  this  adhesion  there  was  a  narrow 
hole,  by  means  of  which  a  communication  was  formed 
between  the  two  arteries." 

Dr.  Wells  concludes  with  observing,  that  though 
such  a  disease  might  easily  have  been  imagined,  he  had 
found  no  instance  of  it  in  books,  and  that  it  had  nor 
been  observed  by  any  of  the  surgeons  or  anatomists  ia 
London.  He  supposed,  that  the  communication  be. 
tween  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  took  place  or 
the  evening  before  the  patient's  death,  wlien  the  op- 
pression of  the  chest  was  first  felt:  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  superior  strength  of  the  left  side  01  the 
heart,  a  part  of  the  blood  which  was  thrown  into  the 
aorta  must  have  been  forced  into  the  pulmonary  artery, 
from  which  circumstance  he  conjectures  most  of  the 
symptoms  originated. — {Tran-i.  of  a  Societxj  for  thr- 
Improvantnt  of  Med.  and  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  3, 
p.  85.) 

The  bursting  of  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta  into  tht 
pulmonary  artery,  is  then  another  possible  mode  iu 
which  the  disease  may  prove  fatal. 

Besides  the  example  of  this  nature  reported  by  Dr. 
Wells,  several  others  are  detailed  by  writers. — (Sec 
Bulletin  de  la  Facult-.  de  Midecine,  No.  3,  in  which 
there  are  tuo  cases ;  Sue,  in  Journ.  de  Med.  continue, 
t.  24,  p.  124  ;  and  in  Bulletin  de  la  Faculte,  d,c.  t.  17, 
p.  W.) 

Aneurisms  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  are  stated  to  havt* 
adhered  to,  and  burst  into,  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart,  and  thus  to  have  produced  instant  death.— (Se« 
Med.  Chir.  Journ.  vol.  6,  p.  617.  Bulletin  de  la  So- 
ciety de  Medecine  a  Paris,  1810,  No.  3,  p.  38.) 

The  cases  recorded  in  which  aneurisms  of  the  tho- 
racic aorta  have  burst  into  the  cesophagus,  are  begin- 
ning to  be  more  numerous  than  formerly.  Bonetus 
and  Morgagni  relate  no  examples  of  it;  nor  are  there 
any  in  the  comprehensive  treatises  of  Scarpa  and 
Hodgson.  Corvisart  speaks  of  an  instance  which  had 
been  seen  by  Dupuytren,  of  which,  however,  no  de- 
cription  is  given.  Yet  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence 
is  not  a  matter  of  speculation  or  doubt. 

A  case  of  this  description  is  noticed  by  Matani  {De 
Aneurisin.  Prcecordiorum  Morbis,  p.  120);  another  is 
alluded  to  by  Ehrhardt,  as  being  related  by  Cojieland 
{Comment,  de  Aneurismate  Aort(B,  p.  22,  et  Cerutti 
Catal.  Prop.  Pathol.) ;  an  instance  is  described  by  Ber- 
tin  (See  Bidletins  de  la  Faculte  de  M  d.  1810,  p.  14); 
and  a  very  interesting  one,  attended  with  disease  of 
the  spinal  cord  and  paralysis,  is  given  by  Dr.  Molison. 
—(Sec  Edin.  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  3,  p.  173.) 

Sauvages  is  one  of  the  writers  who  have  adduced 
proofs  of  this  mode  of  rupture :  cadavere  aperto,  invent 
ventriculum  septein  vel  octo  libris  sanguinis  disten- 
siim,  aorta?n  ad,  brachii  magnitudinem,  per  spatiuiu 
septeyn  vel  octo  poilicum  dilatatam,  et  ori/icium  de- 
narii magnitudine  aortas,  et  otsophago  continuo  com- 
mune, quod  tamen  quinque  cristce  cameos,  veluti  val- 
vulat  ex  ambitu  orijicii  oriundas  et  circumposifxB  po- 
tuerunt  obturare.  Per  hoc  orificium,  .sanguis  cj- 
aorta  flujcerat  in  cesophagum.—  {Nov.  Method,  t.  2,  p- 
298.)  A  similar  case  has  been  recently  published  by 
Bricheteau.— (See  Bulletin  de  VAthenie  deMid.  de  Pa- 
ris, Dec.  1816.)  Laennec  met  with  three  examples  of 
death  from  this  cause.— (On.  Dis.  of  the  Chest,  p.  677, 
ed.  by  Forbes.)  The  same  distinguished  professor  met 
with  an  aneurism  of  the  descending  aorta,  wh  re  the 
tumour  had  made  such  pressure  on  the  thoracic  duct, 
that  this  tube  was  partly  destroyed,  and  all  the  lym- 
phatic ves-scls  were  found  uncommonly  turgid.  —{Journ, 
de  Med.  par  Corvisart,  t.  2,  p.  15.)  With  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  one  instance  given  on  the  authority  or 
Lancisi  {Lauthii  Collect,  p.  38),  no  other  example  of 
this  description  is  upon  record. 

An  instance  ia  reported  by  Corvisart,  in  wh  t  n  the 
pressure  of  an  aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta  had 
nearly  obliterated  the  termination  of  the  lower  vena 
cava,  and  a  fatal  attack  of  apoplexy  was  the  conso 
qnence. — {MaL  du  Caur,  p  342.) 
It  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  uncurismH  of  ia» 
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arch  of  the  aorta  may  occasion  a  tumour  so  much  like  i  if  two  sacs  exist  in  the  course  of  the  same  artery,  ine 
that  of  a  subclavian  aneurism,  as  to  be  in  danger  of    obstruction  which  is  caused  by  the  passage  of  blood 

into  the  upper  removes  the  force  of  circulation  from 


being  mistaken  for  the  latter  disease.  An  example  of 
this  kind  is  related  by  Mr.  Allan  Burns:  "a  case,'' 
says  he,  "  on  which  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
practitioners  of  Edinburgh,  and  almost  every  surgeon 
hi  Glasgow,  were  consulted.  The  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease appeared  to  be  so  decided,  and  its  situation  in  the 
subclavian  artery  so  clear,  that  on  that  subject  there 
■was  no  difference  of  opinion.  Some  were,  however, 
of  opinion,  that  an  operation  might  be  performed,  while 
others  were  fully  convinced,  that  the  case  was  hope- 
less For  myself,  I  must  confess,  that  I  was  firmly 
persuaded,  that  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  an 
operation  might  have  been  henefiKial,"  &.c.— (Surgical 
Anatamy  of  the  Head  and  Neck,  p.  30.)  After  death 
the  vessel  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  most  ma- 
terially affected,  was  found  perfectly  healthy.— (P.  39.) 
After  detailing  all  the  particulars  of  this  interesting 
case,  Mr.  A.  Burns  observes,  that  "it  corroborates 
Sir  Astiey  Cooper's  remark,  that  aneurism  of  the  aorta 
may  assume  the  appearance  of  being  seated  in  one  of 
the  arteries  of  the  neck  :  an  inference  drawn  from  the 
examination  of  a  case  which  came  under  his  own  ob- 
servation, and  of  which  he  had  the  goodness  to  trans- 
mit a  short  history  to  me,  along  with  a  sketch,  illus- 
trative of  the  position  of  the  tumour.  In  one  case, 
the  aneurism  was  attached  to  the  right  side  of  the 
aortic  arch,  and  involved  a  part  of  the  arteria  innomi- 
nata :  in  Sir  A.  Cooper's,  the  tumour  arose  from  the 
left  side  of  the  arch,  from  between  the  roots  of  the 
left  subclavian  and  carotid  arteries.  It  formed  a  Flo- 
rence-flask-like cyst,  the  bulbous  end  of  which  pro- 
jected at  the  root  of  the  neck,  from  behind  the  sternum, 
and  so  nearly  resembled  aneurism  of  the  root  of  the 
carotid  artery,  that  the  practitioner  who  consulted  Sir 
A.  Cooper  actually  mistook  the  disease  for  carotid  an- 
eurism."—(^Z/aa  Bui-ns,  op  r.it.  p.  41.) 

The  preceding  statement  has  received  fliU  confirma- 
tion from  the  observation  of  an  intelligent  writer. 
"I  have  seen  (says  Mr.  Hodgson)  several  caats  of  an- 
eurism arising  from  the  superior  part  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta,  which  protruded  above  the  sternum  and  cla- 
vicles, and  in  one  instance,  the  space  between  the  tu- 
mour and  the  sternum  was  so  considerable,  that  it  was 
proposed  to  tie  the  carotid  artery  for  an  aneurism, 
wliich  dissection  proved  to  arise  from  the  origin  of  the 
arteria  innominata  and  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta."— 
(On  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins,  p.  90.) 

As  we  have  already  noticed,  aneurisms  of  the  aorta 
are  most  frequent  at  its  curvature ;  but  they  are  also 
met  with  on  the  other  portion  of  this  vessel  in  the 
thorax,  and  likewise  on  that  part  of  it  which  is  below 
the  diaphragm.  In  subjects,  predisposed  to  aneurisms, 
such  swellings  are  frequently  seen  affecting  various 
parts  of  the  aorta  at  the  same  time. 

When  the  disease  occurs  in  the  abdominal  aorta,  a 
preternatural  pulsation  generally  becomes  perceptible 
at  some  particular  point.  The  pressure  of  the  tumour 
interferes  with  the  functions  of  the  viscera ;  the  breath- 
ing is  rendered  ditHcult  by  the  swelling  resisting  the 
descent  of  the  diaphragm ;  the  patient  suffers  at  times 
excruciating  internal  pains ;  sometimes  he  is  affected 
with  costiveness ;  sometimes  with  diarrhrea ;  and  not 
unfrequently  with  incontinence  of  the  tirine  and  feces. 
At  length,  an  immense  external  swelling  is  termed, 
which  pulsates  alarmingly,  ar^d  if  the  patient  survives 
long  enough,  destroys  him  by  a  sudden  external  or  in- 
ternal effusion  of  blood. 

Aneurisms  within  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  being 
entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  operative  surgery,  have 
heeA\  too  commonly  abandoned  as  unavoidably  fatal, 
and  when  any  thing  has  been  done  in  such  cases, 
it    has   generally  been    only  with  a  view  of  palli- 
ation.     Moderating  the  force  of  the  circulation  by 
bleedings  and  low  diet,  avoiding  every  thing  that  has 
the  least  tendency  to  heat  the  body,  or  quicken  the  mo- 
tion of  the  blood,  keeping  the  bowels  well  open  with 
^    laxative  medicines,  and  lessening  pain  with  opiates, 
.-..    havff  been  the  means  usually  employed.    Of  late  years, 
,  also  digitalis,  which  has  a  peculiar  power  of  diminish- 
*>  kig  the  action  of  the  sanguiferous  system  and  impe- 
tus of  the  blood,  has  been  prescribed  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  benefit. 

That  the  diminution  of  the  force  of  the  circulation 
will  prevent  the  increase  of  an  aneurism,  Mr.  Hodg- 
son considers  illustrated  by  the  following  circumstance : 
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the  lower,  which  becomes  stationary,  or  its  cavity  i> 
obliterated  with  coagulum. — {On  Diseases  of  Arte 
.\-c.  p.  149.) 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Valsalva, 
the  utility  of  a  lowering  plan  of  treatment  might 
more  than  merely  retard  the  death  of  aneurismal  pa 
tients.  It  was  his  belief,  that  the  method  might  en- 
tirely cure  such  aneurisms  as  had  not  already  made 
too  much  progress  ;  and  he  put  it  into  practice  wifi 
such  rigour  and  perseverance,  tliat  the  treatment  be- 
came considered  as  particularly  his  own.  The  plan 
alluded  to  is  not  described  in  his  writings,  but  was 
published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Commentaries  of 
the  Academy  of  Bologna,  by  Albertini,  one  of  his  fel- 
low-students ;  and  several  persons,  who  had  learned 
this  method  of  Valsalva,  afterward  imparted  it  to 
others.  Thus,  as  Morgagni  was  passing  through  Bo- 
logna, in  1728,  Stanca-ii,  a  physician  of  that  place,  is 
said  to  have  informed  him  of  Valsalva's  practice. — (See 
on  this  subject  Kreysig,  vber  die  Herzkrankheiten,  b. 
2,  p.  728.) 

After  taking  away  a  good  deal  of  blood  by  venesec- 
tion, Valsalva  used  next  to  diminish  the  quantity  of 
food  gradually,  till  the  patient  at  length  was  allowed 
only  half  a  pint  of  soup  in  the  morning,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  in  the  evening,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of 
water,  medicated  with  mucilage  of  quinces,  or  with 
the  lapis  osteocolla.  When  the  patient  had  been  so 
reduced  as  to  be  incapable  oi"  getting  out  of  his  bed, 
Valsalva  used  to  give  him  more  uourishineiit  till  this 
extreme  debility  w.as  removed.  Valsalva  was  sure, 
that  some  aneurisms,  thus  treated,  had  got  well,  be- 
cause every  symptom  disappeared,  and  his  conviction 
was  verified  by  an  opportunity  which  he  had  of  dis- 
secting the  body  of  a  person  that  had  been  cured  oL 
this  disease,  and  afterward  died  of  another  affecticnfl 
for  the  artery  which  had  been  dilated  was  found  cdH 
tracted,  and  in  some  degree  callous.  IB 

Morgagni  relates,  that  this  method  of  treating  aneu- 
risms is  somewhat  like  the  plan  which  Bernard  Gen- 
gha  tried  with  success,  as  well  as  Lancisi,  and  he  re- 
fers us  to  the  24th  chapter  of  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Ana- 
tomy of  the  one,  and  to  lib.  2,  cap.  4,  of  the  Treatise 
on  the  Heart  and  Aneurisms,  of  the  other.  But  Saba- 
tier  tells  us,  that  in  consequence  of  this  instruction, 
he  examined  both  these  works,  without  finding  any 
thing  on  the  subject.  However  this  may  be,  we  are_ 
informed  by  the  latter,  that  he  has  seen  the  good  effec 
of  the  practice  in  an  oflicer,  who  had  an  alarming 
eurism  in  front  of  the  humeral  extremity  of  the  cli 
vide,  in  consequence  of  a  sword-wound  in  the  axilF 
The  patient,  after  having  been  bled  several  times, 
confined  to  his  bed,  and  kept  to  an  extremely  low  dii 
He  was  allowed  as  drink  only  a  very  acid  kind  of  1 
monade.  He  took  pills  containing  alum,  and  the  8we|| 
ing  was  covered  with  a  bag  full  of  tan-mill  dug' 
which  was  every  now  and  then  well  wet  with 
wine»  By  a  perseverance  in  this  treatment,  the  swe 
ing  was  reduced  to  a  smallish  hard  tubercle,  haviu 
no  pulsation,  and  a  perfect  cure  ensued.— (See  Sab^ 
tier,  M  decine  Op  ratoire,  torn.  3,  p.  170 — 172.) 

Guerin  recommended  the  application  of  ice  water  or  . 
pounded  ice,  to  aneurismal  swellings ;  a  plan  which 
he  represents  as  being  often  of  itself  s-ulflcient  to  effect 
a  cure.    This  topical  employment  of  cold  applications 
may  be  rationally  and  conveniently  adopted  in  con 
junction  with  Valsalva's  practice. 

The  most  interesting  and  convincing  facts  in  pr 
of  the  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  treatment,  were  pulv" 
lished  a  few  years  ago  bj  Pelletaii.  Indeed,  upon  the 
whole,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  have 
never  read  any  modern  collection  of  surgical  cases, 
which  have  appeared  to  me  more  valuable,  than  those 
which  compose  the  Clinique  Chirurgicale  of  this  ex 
perienced  writer.  The  following  extract  from  a  well- 
written  critique  on  this  work  will  serve  to  convey  to 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  important  information  con- 
tained in  the  memoir  on  internal  aneurisms : — "  The 
intent  in  the  treatment  is  to  reduce  the  patient  gradu- 
ally to  as  extreme  a  degree  of  weakness  as  is  possi 
ble,  without  immediately  endangering  life.  It  is  dons' 
by  absolute  rest,  a  rigorous  diet,  and  bleeding; ;  to  these 
means,  M  Pelletan  adds  the  external  apj)lication  of 
ice,  or  cold  and  astringent  washes,  &c.    lie  has  here 
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detailed  many  cases  from  his  own  ])ractice,  of  partial 
or  complete  success,  which  cannot  be  too  generally 
known,  as  they  may  be  the  means  of  creating  in  some, 
and  of  confirming  in  others,  a  good  opinion  of  the  only 
method  of  treatment,  which  has  been  found  at  all  effica- 
dous  in  a  dreadful  and  not  unfrequent  organic  disease. 
Of  the  cases  here  recorded,  some  appear  to  have 
been  cured  ;  in  others,  the  treatment  had  marked  good 
effects.  In  extreme  cases,  at  best,  it  afforded  but 
partial  and  temporary  relief.  We  can  notice  but  a 
few  of  these  cases,  which  are,  in  every  respect,  highly 
interesting.  In  one,  a  robust  man,  an  aneurism  at  the 
root  of  the  aorta,  with  a  pulsating  tumour  of  the  size 
of  an  egg,  projecting  between  the  ribs  (the  edges  of 
A^hich  were  already  partly  absorbed),  was  reduced  so 
as  to  recede  within  the  ribs  in  the  course  of  eight  days. 
At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  patient  refused  to  submit 
any  longer.  The  tumour  did  not  appear  again  for 
nearly  a  year,  although  he  returned  to  very  drunken 
and  irregular  habits.  He  died  in  about  two  years  and 
a  half,  with  the  tumour  again  appearing,  and  much  in- 
creased in  volume.  The  aneurismal  sac  communi- 
cated with  the  aorta,  by  a  smooth  and  round  opening, 
opposite  to  one  of  the  sigmoid  valves.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment  in  this  case ; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  his  health  and  his  life 
might  have  been  long  preserved,  but  for  his  own  in- 
dfscretion.  In  a  case  somewhat  similar,  but  not  so 
far  advanced,  the  patient  appears  to  have  been  cured. 
There  was  a  swelling  on  the  right  side  of  the  breast, 
about  six  inches  in  circumference,  with  a  very  strong 
beating.  The  pulsation  was  accompanied  with  a  pain 
which  stretched  towards  the  scapula  and  the  occiput. 
It  was  evident  that  the  disease  was  an  aneurism  of  the 
great  arch  of  the  aorta.  The  patient  was  a  crier,  of  a 
strong  frame,  who  was  accustomed  to  drink  freely. 
In  the  first  four  days,  he  was  bled  eight  times,  draw- 
ing three  basins,  '  palettes,'  in  the  morning,  and  two 
in  the  evening.  On  the  fifth,  the  pains  and  the  beat- 
ing were  much  lessened,  but  the  pulse  was  still  full. 
He  was  again  bled  once.  The  pulse  was  in  a  favour- 
able state  as  to  strength,  till  the  seventh  day,  when  it 
again  rose,  and  the  man  was  twice  bled. 

During  this  time  the  man  was  kept  to  a  most  rigor- 
ous diet.  A  cold  poultice  of  linseed  and  vinegar  was 
placed  on  the  tumour,  and  renewed  when  it  became 
warm.  At  the  end  of  eight  days,  the  good  effects  of 
this  plan  were  very  evident ;  the  pain  and  the  pulsa- 
tion were  gone.  The  patient,  though  weak,  was  in 
health  and  tranquil.  He  was  now  allowed  more  food 
by  degrees.  At  the  end  of  four  weeks  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  treatment,  he  left  the  Hotel-Dieu 
well.  He  afterward  led  a  sober  life,  and  became  fat- 
ter, without  any  vestige  of  disease,  except  a  slight  and 
deep  pulsation  at  the  part,  in  which  the  aorta  may  al- 
ways be  felt  beating  in  its  natural  state.  He  died  two 
or  three  years  after  of  another  complaint.  His  death 
was  not  known,  and  the  body  was  not  e.xainined." — 
(See  London  Med.  Review,  vol.  5,  p.  123  ) 

Pellctan  also  cured  by  similar  treatment  a  large 
axillary  aneurism,  which  was  deemed  beyond  the  reach 
of  operative  surgery.  On  the  thirteenth  day,  the  patient 
was  reduced  to  a  degree  of  weakness  which  alarmed 
many  of  the  observers.  From  that  time,  all  pulsation 
in  the  tumour  ceased.  The  contents  were  gradually 
absorbed ;  and  the  patient  returned  to  his  former  labo- 
rioas  life  with  his  arm  as  strong  as  ever.  The  pulse 
at  the  wrist  was  lost  in  consequence  of  the  obliteration 
of  the  axillary  artery,  and  the  limb  only  receiving  blood 
through  the  branches  of  the  subclavian  artery.  "  II  y 
a  bea^icoup  WexempLes  d'aneurismes,  gueris  spontane- 
merU  et  sunn  le  secours  dc  Vart  (says  Pelletan) ;  mais 
art.  ne  pent  leur  comparer  le  cas  que  nous  venons  de 
dicrire:  Fitat  extreme  de  la  maladie,  Venergie  des 
moyens  employes,  et  Vrjret  immediat  et  success  if  qui  en 
est  risuUe  prouvent  assez  que  le  succes  a  cte  du  tout 
mfier  d  l'art."—{Clinuiue  Chirurgicalc,  torn.  1, ;;.  80.) 

In  this  work,  we  find  not  less  than  three  cases,  in 
which  aneurism  of  the  aorta  is  stated  to  have  been 
effectually  cured.  One  instance  was  greatly  relieved; 
but  the  disease  returned  the  next  year,  in  consequence 
af  the  patient's  intemperate  mode  of  life.  In  another 
example,  an  aiicuri.sm  at  the  origin  of  the  aorta  was 
cured  ;  but  the  disease  recurred  hi  another  part  of  that 
vessel,  farther  from  the  heart.  Even  such  cases  as 
proved  incurable,  to  the  number  of  fourteen,  all  received 
▼arious  degrees  of  palliation  from  the  treatment  adopted. 
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In  a  modern  work  of  great  merit,  several  other  ia 
stances  are  adduced,  in  which  the  utility  and  eliicacy 
of  a  debilitating  plan  of  treatment  are  illustrated.  -  (See 
Hodgson's  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Arteries,  p.  146, 
147,  ^c.  <J-c.)  In  the  same  publication,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously explained,  there  are  several  interesting  lacts, 
which  tend  to  prove,  that  when  the  aneurism  of  the 
aorta  is  lessened  or  cured,  this  great  vessel  itself  may 
remain  pervious.  The  progress  of  the  disease  i« 
stopped  by  the  blood  coagulating  in  the  sac,  and  closing 
the  communication  between  the  cavity  of  the  aneurism 
and  that  of  the  artery. 

It  must  be  confessed,  in  regard  to  Valsalva's  mode  of 
treatment,  that  some  experienced  men  do  not  place  con- 
fidence in  it.  Boyer  declares  liimself  against  it,  as  not 
being  really  eflica<;ious ;  and  he  states,  that  some  time 
ago,  it  was  tried  twice  iu  the  Hotel-liieu  of  Paris. 
The  first  trial  was  made  on  a  patient  with  an  axillary 
aneurism,  which  could  not  be  operated  upon  on  account 
of  its  situation ;  the  second  on  a  woman,  who  had  an 
aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta.  In  both  cases  the 
tumour  was  large,  and  its  parictes  reduced  to  the'  cel- 
lular coat,  and  the  surrounding  cellular  substance.  In 
these  two  aneurisms,  the  progress  of  the  swelling  was 
much  more  rapid,  and  its  rupture  happened  precisely 
at  the  moment  when  the  treatment  had  been  pushed  to 
the  utmost,  and  there  ought  to  have  been  the  greatest 
hope.— (Trmr^  des  Maladies  Chir.  t.  2,  p,  121.) 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  declares,  that  he  has  seen  but 
little  benefit  result  from  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 
According  to  his  experience,  only  two  measures  are 
useful;  viz.  venesection  when  the  pulse  is  hard  and 
full ;  and  the  administration  of  the  carbonate  of  soda 
in  considerable  do.ses  which,  with  entire  rest,  seem  to 
prevent  the  increase  of  the  swelling.  But  he  adds, 
that  the  soda  is  at  length  unavoidably  given  up,  on 
account  of  its  producing  petechia.  Sir  Astley  believes 
that  the  irritability  and  quickened  pulse,  produced  by 
antiphlogistic  treatment,  often  do  as  much  injury  as 
the  natural  force  of  the  circulation.— (LecZwrc^,  4c., 
vol.  2,  p.  48.) 

Roux  expresses  his  entire  disbelief  in  the  possibility 
of  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta  being  ever  completely 
cured  by  Valsalva's  mode  of  treatnisnt,  because  he 
imagines,  that  such  change  could  not  happen  without 
the  tube  of  that  great  vessel  becoming  impervious,  and 
of  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  then  perishing  from 
stoppage  of  the  circulation.  But  he  bears  v«tness  to 
the  utility  of  such  treatment,  and  recites  a  case  which 
he  attended  himself,  where  an  aneurism  made  a  con- 
siderable projection  on  the  left  side  of  the  sternum, 
where  the  cartilages  of  the  third  and  fouth  ribs  were 
raised,  the  throbbings  very  forcible,  and  the  sense  of 
suffocation  such  that  the  patient  was  obliged  to  keep 
himself  constantly  quiet ;  yet,  says  Roux,  though  the 
disease  now  exists,  it  forms  no  prominence  on  the 
chest;  the  pulsations  can  only  be  obscurely  felt  be- 
tween the  ribs ;  the  respiration  is  but  slightly  oppressed ; 
and  the  patient  is  capable  of  attending  to  his  business. 
— {Nouveaux  Elemens  de  Medecine  Operatoire,  t.  \,p. 
510,  Qvo.  Paris,  1813.  Fr.  Torti,  De  Aorta  Aneurys- 
mate  Observativnes  hinae,  cum.  animadv.  Pauli  Val' 
carenghi,  8vo.  Creinonoe,  1741.  D.  Sommer,  Dis.  sis- 
tens  Aneurysmatis  AortcB  Pleuritydem  mentientis 
Casum.  8vo.  Berol.  1816.) 

ANEUiaSMAL  VARIX,  VARICOSE,  OR  VENOUS    ANEURISM. 

By  these  terms,  surgeons  mean  a  tumour,  arising 
from  a  preternatural  communication,  fonned  between  a 
large  vein  and  a  subjacent  arterj-.  Thus,  in  venesec- 
tion performed  immediately  over  the  artery  at  the  bend 
of  the  elbow,  if  the  lancet  be  carried  too  deeply,  it  may 
transfix  the  vein,  and  wound  the  artery,  in  w>uch  event, 
the  arterial  blood,  in  consequence  of  the  proximity  ot 
the  two  vessels,  instead  of  being  effused  into  the  eel 
lular  substance,  will  pass  directly  into  the  cavity  of  the 
vein,  which  will  become  dilated  in  the  form  of  a  varix 
by  the  jet  of  arterial  blood  into  it. 

Although  Sennertus  probably  referred  to  an  instance 
of  this  disease  (Op.  t.  b,  I.  5,  cap.  43),  Dr.  W.  Hunter 
is  undoubtedly  the  first  who  gave  an  accurate  descrii>- 
tion  of  it,  Scarpa  is  disposed  to  claim  a  share  of  the 
merit  for  his  countryman  Guattani ;  but,  as  Mr.  Hodg 
son  has  remarked,  Dr.  Hunter's  ob.servations  <"' j^"* 
disea.se  were  published  in  the  years  1757  and  1(64; 
whereas,  Guattani  did  not  see  his  first  patient  untU  tb* 
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year  1769  and  his  book  was  not  published  until  the 

year  1772.  

"  Does  it  ever  happen  in  surgery,"  says  Dr.  Hunter, 
*'that  when  an  artery  is  opened  through  a  vein,  a  com- 
munication, or  anastomosis,  is  afterward  kept  up  be- 
tween these  two  vessels  ?  It  is  easy  to  conceive  this 
case,  and  it  is  not  long  since  I  was  consulted  about 
one,  that  had  all  the  symptoms  that  might  be  expected, 
supposing  such  a  thing  to  have  actually  happened,  and 
such  symptoms,  as  otherwise  must  be  allowed  to  be 
very  unaccountable.  It  arose  from  bleeding ;  and  was 
of  some  years'  standing,  when  I  saw  it  about  two  years 
ago,  and  I  understand  very  little  alteration  has  happened 
to  it  since  that  time.  The  veins,  at  the  bending  of  the 
arm,  and  especially  the  basiUc,  which  was  the  vein 
that  had  been  opened,  were  there  prodigiously  enlarged, 
and  came  gradually  to  their  natural  size,  at  about  two 
inches  above  and  as  much  below  the  elbow.  When 
emptied  by  pressiu-e,  they  fdled  again  almost  instanta- 
neously, and  this  happened,  even  when  a  ligature  was 
applied  tight  round  the  forearm,  immediately  belcw 
the  affected  part.  Both  when  the  ligature  was  made 
tight,  and  when  it  was  removed,  they  shrunk,  and  re- 
mained of  a  small  size,  while  the  finger  was  kept  tight 
upon  the  artery,  at  the  part  where  the  vein  had  been 
opened  in  bleeding.  There  was  a  general  swelling  in 
the  place,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  arterj',  which 
seemed  larger,  and  beat  stronger  tban  what  is  natural, 
and  there  was  a  tremulous  jarriv.g  motion  in  the  vein, 
which  was  strongest  at  the  part  which  had  been  punc- 
tured, and  became  insensible  at  some  distance  both 
upwards  and  downwards."— (3fed.  Obs.  and  Inq.  vol.  1.) 
In  the  second  voltmie  of  this  work,  Dr.  Hunter  adds 
some  farther  remarks  on  the  aneurismal  varix. 

"In  the  operation  of  bleeding,  the  lancet  is  plunged 
into  the  artery  through  both  sides  of  the  vein,  and  there 
will  be  three  wounds  made  in  these  vessels,  viz.  two 
ill  the  vein,  and  one  in  the  artery,  and  these  will  be 
nearly  opposite  to  one  another,  and  to  the  wound  in  the 
skin.  This  is  what  all  surgeons  know  has  often  hap- 
pened in  bleeding,  and  the  injury  done  the  artery  is 
commonly  known  by  the  jerking  impetuosity  of  the 
stream,  while  it  flows  from  the  vein,  and  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  stopping  it,  when  a  sufficient  quantity  is  drawn. 
In  the  next  place,  we  must  suppose,  that  the  wound 
of  the  skin,  and  of  the  adjacent  or  upper  side  of  the 
vein,  heal  up  as  usual ;  but  that  the  wound  of  the  ar- 
terjr',  and  of  the  adjacent  or  under  side  of  the  vein, 
remain  open  (as  the  wound  of  the  artery  docs  in  the 
si)urious  aneurism),  and,  by  that  means,  the  blood  is 
thrown  from  the  tnink  of  the  artery  directly  into  the 
trunk  of  the  vein.  Extraordinary  as  this  supposition 
may  appear,  in  reality  it  differs  from  the  common  spu- 
rious aneurism  in  one  circumstance  only,  viz.  the 
wound  remaining  open  in  the  side  of  the  vein,  as  well 
as  in  the  side  of  the  artery.  But  this  one  circumstance 
will  occasion  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  symptoms, 
in  the  tendency  of  the  complaint,  and  in  the  proper 
method  of  treating  it:  upon  which  account,  the  know- 
ledge of  such  a  case  will  be  of  importance  in  surgery. 
It  will  differ  in  its  symptoms  from  the  common 
spurious  aneurism  principally  thus: — 

The  vein  will  be  dilated,  or  become  varicose,  and 
it  will  have  a  pulsating  jarring  motion  on  account  of 
the  stream  from  the  arterj'.  It  viill  make  a  hissing 
noise,  which  will  be  found  to  correspond  with  the  pulse 
for  the  same  reason.  The  blood  of  the  tumour  will  be 
altogether,  or  almost  entirely  fluid,  because  kept  in 
constant  motion.  The  artery,  I  apprehend,  will  become 
larger  in  the  arm,  and  smaller  at  the  wrist,  than  it  was 
in  the  natural  state ;  which  will  be  found  out  by  com- 
paring the  size,  and  the  pulse,  of  the  artery,  in  both 
arms,  at  these  different  places.  Tlie  reason  of  which 
I  will  speak  of  hereafter ;  and  the  effects  of  ligatures, 
and  of  pressure  upon  the  vessels  above  the  elbow  and 
below  it,  will  be  "what  every  person  may  readily  con- 
ceive, who  understands  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  ar- 
teries and  veins  in  the  living  body. 

The  natural  tendency  of  such  a  complaint  will  be 
very  different  from  that  of  the  spurious  aneurism. 
The  one  is  growing  Avorse  every  hour,  because  of  the 
resistance  to  the  arterial  blood,  and,  if  not  remedied  by 
surgery,  must  at  last  burst.  The  other,  in  a  short 
time,  comes  to  a  nearly  permanent  state ;  and,  if  not 
disturbed,  produces  no  mischief,  because  there  is  no 
considerable  resistance  to  the  blood  that  is  forced  out 
of  the  artery. 


The  proper  treatment  must,  therefore,  be  very 
ferent  in  these  two  cases,  the  spurious  aneurism 
quiring  chirurgieal  assistance,  ;is  much,  perhaps, 
any  disease  whatever;  whereas,  in  the  other  case, 
presume  it  will  be  best  to  do  nothing. 

If  such  cases   do  happen,  they  will   no  doubt 
found  to  dificr  among  themselves,  in  many  little 
cumstances,  and  particularly  in  the  shape,  &c.  of 
tumefied  parts.    Thus  tts  dilatation  of  the  veins 
be  in  one  only,  or  in  several,  and  may  extend  lower 
higher  in  one  case  than  in  another,  &c.,  according 
the  manner  of  branching,  and  to  the  state  of  the  valvi 
in  different  arms.    And  the  dilatation  of  the  veins  mi 
also  vary,  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  artery  that 
wounded,  and  of  the  size  of  the  orifice  in  the 
and  in  the  vein. 

Another  difference  in  such  cases  will  arise  fn 
the  different  manner  in  which  the  orifice  of  the  arte 
may  be  united  or  continued  with  the  orifice  of  the  veil 
In  one  case,  the  trunk  of  the  vein  may  keep  close 
the  trunk  of  the  arterj',  and  the  very  thin  stratum 
cellular  membrane  between  them  may,  by  means  of 
little  inflammation  and  coagulation  of  the  blood  amoi 
its  filaments,  as  it  were,  solder  the  two  orifices  of  th 
vessels  together,  so  that  there  shall  be  nothing  like 
canal  going  from  one  to  the  other;  and  then  the  wh 
tumefaction  will  be  more  regular,  and  more  evident! 
a  dilatation  of  the  veins  only.    In  other  instances,  . 
blood  that  rushes  from  the  wounded  artery,  meeti 
with  some  difficulty  of  admission  and  passage  throu] 
the  vein,  may  dilate  the  cellular  membrane,  betwei 
the  artery  and  vein,  into  a  bag,  as  in  a  common  spui 
ous  aneurism,  and  so  make  a  sort  of  canal  betwei 
these  two  vessels.    The  trunk  of  the  vein  will  then 
removed  to  some  distance  from  the  trunk  of  the  arte 
and  the  bag  will  be  situated  chiefly  upon  the  und 
side  of  the  vein.    The  bag  may  take  on  an  irregul 
form,  from  the  cellular  membrane  being  more  1 
and  yielding  at  one  place  than  at  another,  and  fi 
being  unequally  bound  down  by  the  fascia  of  the  bice] 
muscle.    And  if  the  bag  be  very  large,  especially  if 
be  of  an  irregular  figure,  no  doubt,  coagulations 
blood  may  be  formed,  as  in  the  common  spurious  ane 
rism." 

As  Scarpa  correctly  observes,  a  concurrence  of  V 
circumstances  is  requisite  for  the  production  of 
aneurismal  varix:  1st,  the  incision  in  the  vein,  and  thi 
in  the  artery  must  be  exactly  in  the  same  direction 
the  solution  of  continuity  in  the  integuments  and  up; 
side  of  the  vein  must  heal,  while  the  wound  in  tl 
deeper  side  of  that  vessel  and  the  puncture  in  the  up; 
surface  of  the  artery  remain  open,  and  communicate 
readily  that  the  arterial  blood  finds  greater  facility 
entering  from  the  artery  into  the  vein,  than  in  bei 
effused  from  the  artery  into  the  surrounding  cell 
substance. 

If  one  of  these  two  circumstances  be  wanting,  eith 
because  the  wounding  instrument  has  entered  the  ai 
tery  a  little  obliquely  from  the  vein,  or  because  the  vei 
has  not  been  sufficiently  near  to  the  artery,  on  accou: 
of  the  cellular  substance  between  them,  the  arterii 
blood  most  frequently  docs  not  produce  the  aneurism 
varix ;  or,  if  it  does,  the  disease  is  always  complica 
with  effusion  of  arterial  blood  into  the  cellular  sul 
stance,  or  with  an  aneurism  and  aneurismal  vai 
at  the  same  time.    In  this  case  the  small  aneurismal' 
sac  serves  as  a  short  canal  of  communication  between 
the  artery  and  the  vein  (Med.  Facts  and  Obs.  vol.  4,  p. 
1 15) ;  two  distinct  diseases  in  fact  being  formed  from  th 
same  cause,  and  placed  one  over  the  other,  viz, 
ctneurism  and  an  aneurismal  varix. — (Scarpa,  p.  421, 
ed.  2.)    The  following  marks  of  distinction  betw 
aneurism  and  aneurismijl  varix  are  pointed  out  b; 
the  same  author:  the  aneurismal  varix  always  fo, 
a  circumscribed  tumour ;  aneurism  does  not  always  d 
so.    The  cellular  substance  which  constitutes  the  sa 
of  the  aneurism  does  not  always  resist  so  strongly  tfie 
impetus  of  the  arterial  blood  as  the  coats  of  the  vein  do. 
Not  unfrequently,  therefore,  aneurism  from  being  cir- 
cumscribed at  first  becomes  diffused ;  extends  along 
the  course  of  the  wounded  artery;  compresses  strongly 
the  surrounding  parts ;  occasions  acute  pain  and  in- 
flammation ;  and  the  parts  are  threatened  with  gan- 
grene.   On  the  contrary,  the  aneurismal  varix  is  always 
circumscribed,  increases  very  slowly,  does  not  produce 
much  pain,  and,  as  it  augments,  it  alv/ays  extends 
more  or  less  above  or  below  the  place  where  venesce- 
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ticn  has  been  ai>ne ;  and  tliis  extension  is  in  proportion 
to  the  greater  or  less  force  with  which  the  arterial 
blood  is  thrown  from  the  artery  into  the  vein,  and  the 
greater  or  less  resistance  made  by  the  valves  situated 
in  the  vein  below  the  puncture,  and  according  to  the 
jjreater  or  less  number  of  veins  comnnmicating  with 
the  aneurismal  varix.  The  seat  of  the  disease  is  gene- 
rally the  basilic  vein,  which  appears  dilated  in  an  un- 
usual manner,  forming  an  oblong  tumour  of  tlie  size 
of  a  walnut,  if  the  disease  is  recent.  In  the  centre  of 
the  swelling  is  the  cicatrix  left  by  the  lancet.  The 
Tein  is  less  dilated  the  farther  it  is  from  this  scar,  and 
in  general  at  the  distance  of  two  inches  and  a  half 
abcve  and  below  this  point  the  vessel  resumes  its  natu- 
ral size.  The  small  tumour,  as  has  been  explained, 
pulsates  like  an  artery  with  ^  tremulous  motion  and 
liissing  noise,  which  is  sometimes  so  great  that  the 
patient  cannot  sleep  if  he  is  lying  with  his  head  low, 
and  resting  on  the  injured  arm.  The  trunk  of  the  bra- 
chial artery,  from  the  axilla  down  to  the  place  where 
it  has  been  wounded  with  the  lancet,  vibrates  with 
extraordinary  force.  There  is  no  change  of  colour  nor 
inflammation  of  the  skin ;  and  the  pain  is  inconsiderable. 
The  swelling  is  compressible  and  yielding ;  but  it  re- 
turns as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed  from  it. 
When  the  arm  is  kept  for  some  time  raised  up  towards 
the  head,  the  tumour  diminishes ;  and  the  same  thing 
happens  when  pressure  is  made  on  the  communication 
between  the  artery  and  vein,  or  when  a  tight  tourni- 
quet is  applied  near  the  axilla.  If  the  disease  be  com- 
plicated with  aneurism,  a  second  pulsating  tumour  will 
be  found  lying  under  the  aneurismal  varix. — {Scarpa, 
p.  424,  ed.  2.) 

After  relating  two  cases,  illustrative  of  the  nature 
of  aneurismal  varix.  Dr.  VV.  Hunter  proceeds  to  inquire, 
"  Why  is  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  so  much  weaker  in  the 
diseased  arm  than  in  the  other?  surely  the  reason  is 
obvious  and  clear.  If  the  blood  can  easily  escape  from 
the  trunk  of  the  aricry  directly  into  the  trunk  of  the 
vein,  it  is  natural  to  think  that  it  will  be  driven  along 
the  extreme  branches  with  less  force  and  in  less  Quan- 
tity. 

Wlience  is  it  that  the  artery  is  enlarged  all  the  way 
down  the  arm  ?  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  blood  passing  so  readily  from  the  artery 
into  the  vein,  and  is  such  an  extension  as  happens  to 
all  arteries  in  growing  bodies,  and  to  tlie  arteries  of 
particular  parts  when  the  parts  themselves  increase  in 
their  bulk,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  a  vascular  struc- 
ture. It  is  well  known  that  the  arteries  of  the  uterus 
grow  much  larger  in  the  time  of  utero-gestation.  I 
once  saw  a  fleshy  tumour  upon  the  top  of  a  man"s 
head  as  large  nearly  as  his  head ;  and  his  temporal 
and  occipital  arteries,  which  fed  the  tumour,  were  en- 
larged in  proportion.  I  have  observed  the  same  change 
in  the  arteries  of  enlarged  spleens,  testes,  &c.  so  that 
I  should  suppose  it  will  be  found  to  be  universally 
true  in  fact,  and  the  reason  of  it  in  theory  seems  evi- 
dent."—(See  Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  vol.  2.) 

In  thin  subjects  the  median  basilic  vein  is  so  close  to 
the  brachial  artery,  the  track  of  which  it  crosses  at  a 
vei  y  acute  angle,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  open  it 
at  this  point  without  risk  of  wounding  the  artery  at  the 
same  time.  The  bend  of  the  arrn  indeed  is  the  very 
situation  in  which  this  disease  is  usually  noticed.  It 
is  easy  to  conccjive,  however,  that  a  venous  aneurism 
may  happen  w  herever  an  artery  of  a  certain  diameter 
lies  immediately  under  a  large  vein.  Thus,  Baron 
liarrey  informs  us  that  his  uncle,  surgeon  to  the  hospi- 
tal at  Toulouse,  saw  a  case  of  aneurismal  varix,  which 
had  been  occasioned  by  a  wound  of  the  popliteal  vein 
and  artery,  and  that  a  history  of  the  disease,  accompa- 
nied with  the  pathological  preparation,  was  sent  to  the 
Ibrrner  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  at  Paris.  "  The 
varicose  swelling,  which  was  as  large  as  two  fists, 
occupied  thi;  whole  of  the  ham  in  a  middle-aged  man, 
who  some  years  previously  had  been  wounded  with  a 
sword  in  that  part  of  the  limb.  At  a  consultation,  ampu- 
tation was  deemtd  necessary,  and  was  performed  with 
success.  At  the  bottom  of  the  varicose  pouch  the  com- 
munication between  the  popliteal  vein  and  artery  was 
observed.  The  sac  itwjif  was  evidently  comjjosed  of 
the  vein,  the  parts  of  which,  adjacent  to  the  varicose 
awelliiig,  were  dilated,  especially  the  lower  continua- 
tion (X  the  vessel.  The  popliteal  nerve  was  rendered 
flat,  like  a  piece  of  taj)e,  and  adherent  to  the  outside  of 
ihe  cvisf ,"•    (Sc»;  M(:n.  lU  ciiir  Mil.  t.  4,  v.  340.    Bmjcr, 
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likewise  recorded  by  Mr.  Hodgson.  In  one,  the  dis- 
ease was  caused  in  the  thigh,  about  four  inches  below 
Poupart's  ligament,  by  the  point  of  a  heated  iron  rod, 
which  had  passed  through  the  femoral  artery  and  vein. 
In  the  other  example,  the  aneurismal  varix  was  situated 
in  the  ham,  and  was  the  consequence  of  a  wound  in 
that  part  with  a  pistol-ball.— (TVea/m  cm  the  Diseases 
of  Arteries,  p.  458.)  I.arrey  records  one  example  of 
aneurismal  varix  situated  under  the  clavicle. 

P.  Cadrieux  was  wounded  with  a  sabre  ina  duel,  on 
the  20th  of  November,  1811 :  part  of  the  attachment  of 
the  stcrno-mastoid  muscle  was  divided,  the  anterior 
scalenus,  the  subclavian  artery  and  vein  at  a  very  deep 
point,  and  probably  also  a  portion  of  the  brachial  plexus. 
A  most  violent  hemorrhage  took  place,  followed  by 
syncope.  Pressure  was  applied  to  the  wound,  and  the 
patient  crMiveyed  to  the  hospital  at  Gros-Caillou.  The 
external  wound,  which  was  small,  did  not  bleed  at  all 
the  following  morning  ;  but  the  clavicle  was  quite  con- 
cealed by  a  large  tumour,  which  throbbed  whh  the  ar- 
teries, particularly  at  its  lower  part.  A  peculiar  noise 
like  that  of  the  passage  of  a  fluid  through  tortuous 
metallic  tubes,  could  also  be  felt  more  deeply  in  the 
direction  of  the  axillary  vein.  The  arm  was  quite  cold, 
insensible,  motionless,  and  witiiout  any  pulse  even  in 
the  axillary  artery  itself  On  the  22d,  the  tumour  was 
not  larger,  but  its  throbbings  were  stronger ;  the  jugu- 
lar vein  on  the  same  side  was  considerably  dilated ; 
and  the  pulsation  of  the  carotid  and  of  the  arteries  of 
the  opposite  arm  had  augmented.  A  vein  in  the  right 
arm  was  opened,  and  compresses  dipped  in  campho- 
rated vinegar,  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  ice  applied  to 
the  swelling.  It  would  be  supcrJluous  here  to  detail 
the  diet,  bleedings,  and  other  parts  of  the  treatment. 
On  the  8th  day,  the  outer  wound  was  quite  healed.  On 
the  10th,  the  veins  of  the  limb  were  observed  to  be 
swelled,  and  sensibility  and  warmth  were  returning  ia 
it;  though  no  pulse  could  yet  be  felt.  The  tumour 
was  much  smaller,  and  restricted  to  a  circumscribed 
place  behind  the  great  pectoral  muscle ;  but  the  hissing 
sound  was  still  plainer.  By  degrees  the  muscles  of 
the  aiTTi  and  forearm  regained  their  power  of  motion. 
The  hand,  however,  continued  useless,  and  aflTected  with 
pricking  pains.  On  the  20th  day,  the  tumour  was  quite 
gone ;  but  the  hissing  sound  was  unaltered,  and  the 
throbbings  were  still  evident  in  the  veins  of  the  neck 
and  arm.  The  arm  was  not  at  all  emaciated.  On  the 
55th  day,  a  pulse  at  the  wrist  could  be  slightly  felt ;  the 
hissing  sound  had  become  less  distinct ;  the  veins  were 
less  turgid,  and  their  throbbing  diminished. 

A  second  instance  of  aneurismal  varix,  or  rather 
perhaps  of  a  varix  of  all  the  veins  of  the  arm,  caused 
by  a  sword-wound  of  the  axilla,  is  also  recorded  by 
Larrey.  He  mentions,  however,  that  a  pulsation  was 
obsers'able  in  the  most  prominent  of  the  enlarged  ves- 
sels.—(Sec  M^7n.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  4,  p.  341,  i^c.) 

Dr.  Dorsey,  of  Philadelphia,  published  a  case  of  anea- 
rismal  varix,  which  is  in  several  respects  interesting. 
A  patient  was  wounded  in  the  leg  with  buck-shot; 
and  after  the  cure  of  the  injury,  an  aneurismal  varix 
was  noticed  just  below  the  knee ;  and  in  a  little  time 
the  superficial  veins  of  the  limb  became  dilated,  and 
the  hissing  noise,  characterizing  this  species  of  aneu- 
rism, could  be  plainly  distinguished.  The  patient  was 
seen  by  Dr.  Dorsey  twelve  years  after  the  accident ; 
the  veins  were  then  considerably  distended  from  the 
toes  up  to  the  groin,  all  about  which  latter  part  pain 
was  constantly  experienced,  and  some  ulcers  situated 
on  the  foot  and  ankle  could  not  be  healed  by  any  of 
the  remedies  which  were  tried.  The  patient  was  un- 
der the  care  of  Drs.  Physick  and  Wistar.  The  enor- 
mous distention  of  the  vessels  of  the  leg,  ar.  2  the  un- 
certainty of  finding  out  the  communication  between 
the  artery  and  vein,  led  these  gentlemen  to  tie  the  first 
of  these  vessels  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  Gangrene 
soon  ensued,  and  in  this  state  the  patient  was  farther 
weakened  by  an  unexpected  hemorrhage  fVom  one  of 
the  distended  veins ;  and  though  the  vessel  was  se- 
cured with  a  ligature,  the  bleeding  recurred,  the  patient 
became  more  and  more  enfeebled,  and  at  length  ex- 
pired. When  the  limb  was  examined  after  death,  the 
whole  of  the  trtmk  of  the  femoral  artery  was  found 
preternaturally  dilated  ;  while  all  the  veins  of  the  limb 
were  considerably  distended ;  a  bougie  could  readily 
be  passed  fVom  the  popliteal  into  the  fosXftwT  tibial 
artery,  which  particiimicd  in  the  diJatitirui,  mid  flroiB 
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this  last  artery  the  instrument  could  be  passed  into  the 
vein,  through  a  cyst  situated  on  the  inside  of  the  leg 
below  the  knee.— (See  Dorsey's  Elements  of  Surgery, 
vol.  2,  p.  210,  Philadelphia,  1813.) 

Professor  Scarpa,  Dr.  Hunter,  Mr.  B.  Bell,  Pott,  and 
Garneri  mention  cases  of  the  aneurismal  varix  which 
remained  stationary  for  fourteen,  twenty,  and  thirty- 


centa,  spleen,  or  womb.  The  irritated  and  incessant 
action  of  the  arteries  fills  the  cells  with  blood,  and  from 
these  cells  it  is  reabsorbed  by  the  veins.  The  size  of 
the  swelhng  is  increased  by  exercise,  drinking,  emo- 
tions of  the  mind,  and  by  all  causes  which  accelerate 
the  circulation. 
In  this  peculiar  disease  Dupuytren  regards  the  arte 


five  years     Several  cases  are  related  by  Brambilla,  I  ries  as  being  in  an  aneurismal  state ;  but,  besides  this 
Guattani,  and  Monteggia,  of  a  cure  having  been  ob-  I  circumstance,  he  says,  their  extreme  ramifications  in- 


tained  by  means  of  compression.  But  as  this  method 
of  cure, "if  it  does  not  succeed,  exposes  the  patient  to 
the  danger  of  a  complication  of  the  disease  with  an 
aneurism,  it  ought  not  to  be  employed,  except  in  recent 
cases  where  the  tumour  is  small",  and  in  slender  pa- 
tients at  an  early  period  of  life,  and  where  both  of  the 
vessels  can  be  accurately  compressed  against  the  bone. 

Two  cases  are  recorded,  in  which  it  was  necessary 
to  operate  in  consequence  of  the  disease  being  joined 
with  aneurism  of  the  artery,  and  even  bursting.  The 
sacs  were  opened,  and  a  ligature  applied  both  above 
and  below  the  aperture  in  the  artery. — (See  Park,  in 
Medical  Facts  and  Obs.vol.  4,  p.  Ill ;  a7id  Physick,in 
Medical  Museum,  vol.  1,  p.  65.)  The  latter  fonn  of 
the  disease,  which  is  particularly  noticed  by  Dr.  Hun- 
ter, and  also  by  my  friend  Mr.  Hodgson,  is  readily 
understood  by  recollecting  that  the  artery  and  vein, 
when  punctured  together,  do  not  always  unite  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  let  the  arterial  blood  have  a  direct  pas- 
sage into  the  vein  ;  but  they  may  be  separated  for  some 
distance  from  each  other,  so  that  the  blood  passes  from 
the  artery  into  the  adjacent  cellular  membrane,  where 
a  sac  is  formed,  into  which  the  blood  is  poured  pre- 
viously to  its  entrance  into  the  vein. — (See  Gibson^s 
Institutes  of  Surgery,  vol.%p.  158,  Philadelphia,  1825.) 

In  the  winter  of  1819, 1  heard  a  case  read  to  the  Me- 
dical and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London,  from  Mr.  At- 
kinson, of  York,  who  had  found  it  necessary  to  take 
Tip  the  brachial  artery  on  account  of  the  large  and  in- 
creasing size  of  an  aneurismal  varix :  mortification 
of  the  limb  ensued.  When  the  aneurism,  joined  with 
an  aneurismal  varix,  is  circumscribed,  but  the  circum- 
stances such  as  to  require  the  brachial  artery  to  be  tied, 
this  vessel  should  be  exposed  and  tied  above  the  swell- 
ing with  a  single  ligature.  It  is  only  when  the  aneu- 
rism is  diffused  that  opening  the  swelling  and  apply- 
ing a  ligature  both  above  and  below  the  aperture  in 
the  artery  are  thought  necessary.— (See  Scarpa  on 
Aneurism,  p.  433,  ed.  2 ;  also  Guattani,  dc  Ciibiti  Jlex- 
turcB  aneurysmatibus,  in  LautKs  Coll.  Scriptorum, 
i-c;  and  P.  Adelmann,  Tract.  Anat.  Chir.  de  Ancu- 
rismate  spurio  varicoso.    Wirceh.  1824.) 

ANEURISM   BY   ANASTOMOSIS. 

This  is  the  term  which  the  late  Mr.  John  Bell,  of 
Edinburgh,  applied  to  a  species  of  aneurism  resem- 
bling some  of  the  bloody  tumours  {noivi  matemi) 
which  appear  in  new-born  children,  grow  to  a  large 
size,  and  ultimately  bursting  emit  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  blood. 

Imperfect  descriptions  of  this  disease  may  be  traced 
in  writers  ;  though  before  the  publication  of  Mr.  John 
Bell's  Principles  of  Surgery  it  was  not  classed  with 
aneurisms.  Thus  Desault  has  recorded  a  case  of  this 
affection  for  the  express  purpose  of  proving  that  pul- 
sation is  an  uncertain  sign  of  the  existence  of  an 
aneurism.— (See  Parisian  Chirurgical  Journal,  vol. 
2,  p.  73.) 

Aneurism  by  anastomosis  often  affects  adults,  in- 
creasing from  an  appearance  like  that  of  a  mere  speck 
or  pimple  to  a  formidable  disease,  and  being  composed 
of  a  mutual  enlargement  of  the  smaller  arteries  and 
veins.  The  disease  originates  from  some  accidental 
cause;  is  marked  by  a  perpetual  throbbing;  grows 
slowly  but  uncontrollably;  and  is  rather  irritated  than 
checked  by  compression.  The  throbbing  is  at  first  in- 
distinct, but  when  the  tumour  is  perfectly  formed  the 
pulsation  is  very  manifest.  Every  exerlion  makes  the 
throbbing  more  evident.  The  occasionally  turgid  states 
of  the  tumour  produces  sacs  of  blood  in  the  cellular 
substance,  or  dilated  veins,  and  these  sacs  form  little 
tender,  livid,  very  thin  points,  which  burst  from  time 
to  time,  and  then,  like  other  aneurisms,  this  one  bleeds 
so  profusely  as  to  induce  extreme  weakness. 

The  tumour  is  a  congeries  of  active  vessels,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  John  Bell,  the  cellular  substance 
through  which  these  vessels  are  expanded,  resembles 
the  gills  of  a  turkey-cock  or  the  substance  of  the  pla- 


termix  in  a  thousand  different  ways,  intercepting 
spaces,  and  representing  cavities  like  those  which  are 
found  in  the  corpora  cavemasa ;  and  he  imputes  the 
disease  to  increased  activity  of  the  capillar}-  circulation. 
— (Fr.  transl.  of  Mr.  Hodgson^ s  work,  t.  2,  p.  300.)  It 
is  observed  by  Mr.  Syme,  that  most  surgeons  have  fol- 
lowed John  Bell  in  believing  this  disease  to  consist  of 
a  morbid  cellular  stricture  through  which  the  blood 
passes  in  its  course  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins. 
However,  he  has  long  been  one  of  those  who  maintahi 
that  the  apparent  cells  arc  really  sections  of  enlarged 
vessels. — (See  Edin.  Med.  Journ.  No.  98,  p.  72.) 

In  the  dissection  of  a  pulsating  tumour  of  the  scalp 
in  a  patient  who  had  died  after  the  operation  of  tying 
the  carotid  artery,  Dr.  Maclachlan  found  the  branches 
of  this  vessel  on  the  head  "  degenerated  into  dilated 
tubes  of  extreme  thinness  and  transparency  ;  which, 
apparently  yiehUng  to  the  impetus  of  the  blood,  had 
become  elongated,  contorted,  and  ultimately  convoluted 
on  themselves,  so  as  to  form  by  this  species  of  dou- 
bling the  tumours  which  constituted  this  singular  dis- 
ease," They  felt  like  placenta,  and  the  larger  portion 
immediately  over  the  ear  looked  precisely  like  a  bundle 
of  earthworms  coiled  together.— (See  Glasgow  Me- 
dical Journ.  vol.  1,  p.  S.'i.)  Two  cases  are  given  by 
Pelletan,  fully  confirming  the  view  taken  of  the  nature 
of  the  disease  by  Dr.  Maclachlan  and  Mr.  Syme. — (See 
Clinique  Chir.  t.  2.)  Boyer,  who  saw  one  of  these 
cases,  describes  all  the  arteries  of  the  swelling  as  being 
dilated,  tortuous,  knotty,  and  though  very  large  in  some 
places,  in  others  contracted. — (Traitr  des  Mai.  Chir.  t. 
2,  p.  295.)  In  the  tumour  described  by  Dr.  Maclachlan 
none  of  the  cells  spoken  of  by  Mr.  John  Bell  were 
found ;  no  parenchyma  as  in  the  spleen ;  the  bulk  of 
the  tumour  was  formed  almost  entirely  by  convoluted, 
dilated  arterial  trunks,  the  veins  being  but  little 
changed  from  their  healthy  state.  He  adds,  that  these 
arteries  did  not  appear  to  conmiunicate  more  freely 
than  by  their  ordinary  inosculations.  Some  of  these 
conclusions,  as  it  appears  to  me,  require  corroboration 
by  a  careful  anatomical  injection  of  the  vessels. 

In  the  female  subject  the  hemorrhage  from  the  aneu- 
rism by  anastomosis  is  sometimes  a  substitute  for 
menstruation,  as  the  following  example  illustrates : 
Ann  Vachot,  of  St.  Maury,  in  Bressc,  was  bom  with 
a  tumour  on  her  chin,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  small 
strawberry,  without  pain,  heat,  or  discoloration  of  the 
skin.  As  it  produced  no  uneasiness  nor  inconvenience 
whatever,  it  excited  little  attention,  particularly  as  it 
did  not  seem  to  increase  with  the  growth  of  the  child. 
For  the  first  fifteen  years  there  was  but  little  alteration ; 
but  about  the  menstrual  period  it  increased  suddenly 
to  double  the  size,  and  became  more  elongated  in  its 
form.  A  quantity  of  red  blood  was  observed  to  ooze 
from  its  extremity.  This  flux  became,  in  some  measure, 
periodical,  and  sometimes  was  sufficiently  abundant  to 
produce  an  alarming  degree  of  weakness.  Each  pe- 
riod of  its  return  was  preceded  by  a  violent  pain  in  the 
head  and  numbness. 

Before  and  after  the  appearance  of  these  symptoms 
there  was  no  alteration  in  the  size  of  the  tumour ;  the 
only  difference  was  a  small  enlargement  of  the  cuta- 
neous veins,  with  an  increase  of  heat  in  the  part,  oc- 
casioning some  degree  of  tenderness. 

The  menses  at  length  took  place,  but  in  small  quan- 
tity and  at  irregular  periods,  without  influencing  the 
blood  discharged  from  the  tumour  or  the  frequency  of 
the  evacuation. 

The  breasts  were  not  enlarged  till  a  late  period,  nor 
did  the  approach  of  puberty  seem  to  have  its  accus 
tomed  influence  on  those  glands,  &c. — (See  Parisian 
Chir.  Journ.  vol.  2,  p.  73,  74.) 

As  far  as  my  observations  extend,  the  true  aneurism 
by  anastomosis  is  a  disease  with  which  a  surgeon 
should  never  tamper ;  and  if  it  be  decided  to  try  any 
treat  nent  at  all,  the  only  prudenr  plan  is  either  a  com- 
plete removal  of  the  disease  wit!  i  a  knife,  or  tying  the 
chiel  arteries  which  supply  the  swelUng  with  blood. 
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The  first  is  the  surest  mode  of  relief,  and  should  be 
oreferred,  when  not  forbidden  by  the  magnitude  or  si- 
uatioa  of  the  tumour. 

In  performing  such  an  oi>eration,  as  Mr.  Wardrop 
remarks,  the  surgeon  should  avoid  cutting  into  the 
substance  of  the  tumour;  for  if  this  be  done,  the  he- 
morrhage is  violent ;  whereas,  by  making  the  incisions 
beyond  the  diseased  structure,  the  flow  of  blood  is 
much  more  moderate.— (M«i.  Chir.  JYans.  vol.  9,  p. 
212.)  In  a  fewnojvi  pressure  may  be  safely  tried ;  but 
all  attempts  to  get  rid  of  a  true  aneurism  from  anas- 
tomosis by  caustic  I  should  think  by  no  means  advi- 
sable. 

"  This  aneurism,"  Mr.  John  Bell  obsen'es,  "  is  a  mere 
congeriec  of  active  vessels,  which  will  not  be  cured  by 
opening  it ;  all  attempts  to  obliterate  tlie  disease  with 
caustics,  after  a  simple  incision,  have  proved  unsuccess- 
ful, nor  does  the  interception  of  particular  vessels 
which  lead  to  it  affect  the  tumour ;  the  whole  group  of 
vessels  must  be  extirpated.  In  varicose  veins,  or  in 
aneurisms  of  individual  arteries,  or  in  extravasations 
of  blood,  such  as  that  produced  under  the  scalp  from 
blows  upon  the  temporal  artery,  or  in  those  aneurisms 
produced  in  schoolboy.s  by  pulling  the  hair,  and  also  in 
those  bloody  effusions  from  blows  on  the  head  which 
have  a  distinct  pulsation,  the  process  of  cutting  up  the 
Tarix,  aneurism,  or  extravasation,  enables  you  to  obli- 
terate the  vessel  and  perform  an  easy  cure.  But  in 
this  enlargement  of  innumerable  small  vessels,  in  this 
aneurism  by  anastomosis,  the  rule  is,  '  not  to  cut  into, 
but  to  cut  it  out.'  These  purple  and  ill-looking  tu- 
mours, because  ttey  are  large,  beating,  painful,  co- 
vered with  scabs,  and  bleeding,  like  a  cancer  in  the 
last  stage  of  ulceration,  have  been  but  too  often  pro- 
nounced cancers !  incurable  bleeding  cancers  !  and  the 
remarks  which  I  have  made,  while  they  tend  in  some 
measure  to  explain  the  nature  and  consequences  of  the 
disease,  will  remind  you  of  various  unhappy  cases, 
where  either  partial  incisions  only  have  been  practised, 
or  the  patient  left  entirely  to  his  rate."— {Principles  of 
Surgery,  vol.  1.) 

That  Mr.  John  Bell  has  comprised  in  his  account  of 
aneurism  by  anastomosis  certain  swellings  called  naevi 
cannot  be  doubted;  nor,  indeed,  are  the  diflferences 
between  this  kind  of  aneurism  and  some  naevi  at  all 
defined  even  by  the  best  writers  on  surgery.  To  the 
consideration  of  na:vi,  however,  I  have  allotted  an  ar- 
ticle, in  which  the  method  of  extirpating  particular 
forms  of  the  disease  by  means  of  a  ligature  will  be  ex- 
plained. 

The  following  case,  recorded  by  Mr.  Wardrop,  af- 
fords a  valuable  illustration  of  the  nature  and  struc- 
ture of  one  form  of  this  disease.  A  child  was  born 
with  a  very  large  subcutaneous  najvus  on  the  back 
part  of  the  neck.  It  was  of  the  form  and  size  of  half 
an  ordinary  orange.  The  tumour  had  been  daily  in- 
creasing, and  when  Mr.  Wardrop  saw  it,  ten  days  after 
birth,  the  skin  had  given  way,  and  a  profuse  hemor- 
rhage had  taken  place.  The  swelling  was  very  soft 
and  compressible;  when  squeezed  in  the  hand  it 
yielded  like  a  sponge,  and  was  reducible  to  one-third 
of  its  original  size.  On  removing  the  pressure,  how- 
ever, the  tumour  rapidly  filled  again,  and  the  skin  re- 
sumed its  purple  colour.  "  Conceiving  the  immediate 
extirpation  of  the  tumour  the  only  chance  of  saving 
the  infant  (says  Mr.  Wardrop),  I  removed  it  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible,  and  made  the  incision  of  the  in- 
teguments beyond  the  boundary  of  the  tumour ;  aware 
of  the  danger  of  hemorrhage,  where  such  tumours  are 
cut  into.  So  profuse,  however,  was  the  bleeding,  that 
though  the  whole  ma-ss  was  easily  removed  by  a  few  in- 
cisions, the  child  expired. 

The  tumour  iiavirig  been  injected  by  throwing  co- 
lour sd  size  into  a  few  of  the  larger  ves.sels,  its  intimate 
strri':ture  could  be  accurately  examined.  Several  of 
the  vessels,  which,  from  the  thinness  of  their  coats  ajj- 
peared  to  be  veins,  were  of  a  large  size,  and  there 
wasonoBufllciently  big  to  admit  a  full-sized  bougie." 
This  vessel  was  quite  as  largo  as  the  carotid  anery  of 
an  infant.  The  boundaries  of  the  tumour  appeared 
distinct,  some  healthy  cellular  membrane,  traversed  by 
the  blood-vessels,  surrounding  it.  On  tracing  these 
vessels  to  the  diseased  mass,  they  penetrated  into 
a  spongy  structure  composed  of  numerous  cells  and 
canals,  of  a  variety  of  forms  and  sizes,  all  of  which 
were  filled  with  the  mjection,  and  communicated  di- 
rectly with  the  ramifications  of  the  vessels.    Thest 


cells  and  canals  had  a  smooth  and  polished  surface, 
and  in  some  parts  resembled  very  much  the  cavities 
of  the  heart,  fibres  crossing  them  in  various  directions 
like  the  columnaj  tendinae.  The  opening  in  the  skin, 
through  which  the  blood  had  escaped  during  life,  com- 
municated directly  with  one  of  the  large  cells,  into 
which  the  largest  vessel  also  passed."-( Wardrop,  in 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  9,  p.  203.) 

In  the  section  on  Carotid  Aneurisms  I  have  mentioned 
the  cases  in  which  Mr.  Travers  and  Mr.  Dalrymple 
cured  aneurisms  by  anastomosis  in  the  orbit  by  tying 
the  common  carotid  artery.  Professor  Tattison  also 
cured  an  nnmcnse  anastomosing  aneurism  of  the  cheek 
and  side  of  the  face  by  taking  up  the  carotid  artery.— 
(feee  Med.  and  Phya.  Joum.  vol.  48,  July,  1822  )  These 
facts  prove  that  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  like  many 
other  diseases,  sometimes  admits  of  being  cured  on  the 
principle  of  cutting  off  or  les.semng  the  supply  of  blood 
to  the  part  affected. 

However,  surgeons  must  not  be  too  confident  of  be 
ing  always  able  to  cure  the  disease  by  tying  the  main 
artery  from  which  the  swelling  receives  its  supply  of 
blood ;  and  the  great  cause  of  failure  is  the  impossi- 
bility of  preventing  in  some  situations  the  transmis- 
sion of  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  into  the  tu- 
mour, through  the  anastomosing  vessels.  A  case  is 
recorded  by  Maunoir,  in  which  he  apjilied  a  ligature  for 
three  days  to  the  carotid  artery,  and  obliterated  it ;  yet 
the  benefit  effected  seemed  to  be  only  temporary,  as 
in  a  short  time  the  tumour  was  as  large  as  before. — 
(See  Med.  and  Phys.  Joum.  vol.  48.)  In  fact,  every 
vessel,  artery,  and  vein  around  the  disease  seems  to  be 
enlarged  and  turgid ;  and  the  inosculations  are  so  in- 
finite that  no  point  of  the  circumference  of  the  swell- 
ing can  be  imagined  which  is  free  from  them.  Etienne 
Dumand  was  born  with  two  small  red  marks  on  the 
antihelix  of  the  right  ear.  Until  the  age  of  twelve 
years  the  chief  inconveniences  were,  a  sensation  of  itch- 
ing about  the  part,  occasional  bleeding  from  it,  and  the 
greater  size  of  this  than  of  the  other  ear.  The  disease 
now  extended  itself  over  the  whole  antihelix,  and  to 
the  helix  and  concha ;  and  the  upper  part  of  the  ear 
became  twice  as  large  as  natural.  Slight  alternate 
dilatations  and  contractions  began  to  be  perceptible  in 
the  tumour,  which  was  of  a  violet  colour,  and  covered 
by  a  very  thin  skin.  Soon  afterward  any  accidental 
motion  of  the  patient's  hat  was  sufficient  to  excite  co- 
pious hemorrhages,  which  were  difficult  to  suppress, 
and  at  the  some  time  that  they  produced  great  weak- 
ness, caused  a  temporary  diminution  of  the  tumour  and 
its  pulsations.  At  length  the  disease  began  to  raise* 
up  the  scalp  for  the  distance  of  an  inch  around  the  me- 
atus auditorius,  and  the  hemorrhages  to  be  more  fre- 
quent and  alarming.  Pressure  was  next  applied  to  the 
temporal,  auricular,  and  occipital  arteries;  but  as  the 
patient  could  not  endure  it,  the  first  two  of  these  ves- 
sels were  tied,  the  only  benefit  from  which  was  a 
slight  diminution  in  the  pulsation  and  bulk  of  the  swell- 
ing. This  treatment  did  not  prevent  the  return  of  he- 
morrhage, and  therefore  forty-three  days  after  the  first 
operation  a  ligature  was  applied  to  the  occipital  artery, 
which  pro  ceding  was  equally  ineffectual.  As  the  dis- 
ease continued  to  make  progress,  the  patient  entered 
the  Hdtel-Dieu,  where,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1818,  Lupuy- 
tren  tried  what  effect  tying  the  trunk  of  the  carotid  ar- 
tery would  produce  on  the  swelling.  As  soon  as  the  liga- 
ture was  applied,  the  throbbing  ceased,  and  the  tumour 
underwent  a  quick  and  considerable  diminution.  On 
the  17th  day,  slight  expansions  and  contractions  of  the 
diseased  part  of  the  ear  were  again  perceptible,  though 
the  swelling  had  diminished  one-third.  An  attempt 
was  now  made  to  compress  the  tumour  by  covering  it 
with  plaster  of  Paris ;  a  plan  which  was  somewhat 
painful,  though  it  lessened  the  size  of  th"  disease 
After  being  sixty-three  days  in  the  hospital,  the  patient 
was  discharged,  at  which  period  the  tumour  was  dimi- 
nished one-ttiird ;  the  throbbings  had  returned,  but  no 
unplea.sant  noises  continued  to  affect  the  ear. — (See 
Bre.sch.eL\s  ir.  of  Mn.  Hodgsaii's  v>ork,  t  2,  p.  296.) 

An  infant,  six  weeks  old,  was  brought  to  Mr.  Ward- 
rop, on  account  of  an  aneurism  by  anastomosis  (a  sub- 
cutaneous iiajvus)  of  a  very  unusual  size,  situated  on 
the  left  cheek.  The  base  of  the  tumour  extended  from 
the  temple  to  beyond  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  completely 
enveloping  the  cartilaga  of  the  ear.  At  its  uji/ier  port 
there  was  an  ulcer,  about  three  inches  in  diame»«r, 
presenting  a  sloughing  appearance.    The  tumour  WM 
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soft  and  doughy ;  its  size  could  be  much  diminished 
by  pressure ;  there  was  a  throbbing  in  it,  and  a  strong 
pulsation  iu  the  adjacent  vessels.  The  disease  was 
daily  increasing,  and  several  profuse  hemorrhages  had 
taken  place  from  the  ulcerated  part,  Mr.  Wardrop, 
knowing,  from  the  case  to  which  I  have  already  ad- 
verted, the  danger  of  attempting  to  extirpate  so  large  a 
tumour  of  this  nature,  was  led  to  try  what  benefit 
might  be  obtained  by  tying  the  carotid  artery.  A  few 
bours  after  this  operation,  the  tumour  became  soft  and 
pliable ;  its  purple  colour  disappeared,  and  the  tortuous 
veins  collapsed.  On  the  second  day,  the  skin  had  re- 
sumed its  natural  pale  colour,  and  the  tilceration  con- 
tinued to  extend.  On  the  third,  the  tumour  still  dimi- 
nished On  the  fourth,  the  swelling  had  considerably 
increased  again ;  the  integuments  covering  it  had  be- 
come livid,  and  the  veins  turgid.  The  inosculating 
branches  of  the  temporal  and  occipital  arteries  had 
become  greatly  enlarged.  A  small  quantity  of  blood 
had  oozed  from  the  ulcer.  After  remaining  without 
much  alteration,  the  tumour  on  the  seventh  day  had 
again  evidently  diminished.  On  the  ninth,  the  ulcera- 
tion was  extending  itself  slowly,  and  the  tumour  was 
lessened  fully  one-half.  On  the  twelfth,  the  child's 
health  was  materially  improving.  The  auricular  por- 
tion of  the  swelling  had  now  so  much  diminished,  that 
the  cartilage  of  the  ear  had  fallen  into  its  natural  situ- 
ation. After  a  poultice  had  been  applied  for  two  days, 
the  central  portion  of  the  swelling,  which  appeared 
like  a  mass  of  hardened  blood,  was  softened,  and  Mr. 
Wardrop  removed  considerable  portions  of  it.  On  the 
thirteenth,  the  child  became  very  ill,  and  died  the  fol- 
lowing day,  exhausted  by  the  irritation  of  an  ulcer, 
which  had  involved  the  whole  surface  of  an  enormous 
tumour.  Mr.  Wardrop  thinks  the  advantages  likely  to 
occur  from  the  plan  of  tying  the  main  arteries  supply- 
ing tumours  of  this  nature  with  blood  are,  the  diminu- 
tion of  The  size  of  the  disease ;  the  lessening  of  the 
danger  of  hemorrhage,  if  the  ulcerative  process  has 
commenced  ;  and  the  rendering  it  practicable  to  re- 
move the  sweUing  with  the  knife,  though  the  operation 
may  previously  have  been  dangerous  or  impracticable. 
—(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  0,  p.  200—214,  &c.)  In- 
stead of  endeavouring  to  promote  ulceration  in  any  of 
these  cases,  my  own  sentiments  would  incline  me  to 
leave  the  business  of  removing  the  diseased  mass 
quietly  to  the  absorbents,  or  at  most,  I  would  only 
assist  them  with  pressure,  or  by  covering  the  tumour 
with  plaster  of  Paris. 

The  next  case  of  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  which  I 
'shall  briefly  notice,  was  one  which  was  under  the  care 
of  my  friend  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  situated  on  the  ring 
finger  of  the  right  hand,  in  a  young  woman  about 
twenty  years  of  age.  The  disease  was  attended  with 
painful  sensations  extending  to  various  parts  of  the 
limb  and  the  breast,  and  the  arm  was  disqualified  for 
any  kind  of  exertion.  In  January,  1815,  Mr.  Hodgson 
had  taken  up  the  radial  and  ulnai  arteries,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  the  operation  were  an  entire  cessation  of 
of  beating,  collapse  of  the  swelling,  and  relief  from 
pain ;  but  these  symptoms  all  recurred  in  a  few  days. 
Finding  compression  unavailing,  and  the  sufferings  of 
the  patient  increasing,  Mr.  Lawrence  proposed  ampu- 
tation of  the  finger  at  the  metacarpal  joint ;  hut  as  this 
suggestion  was  not  approved  of,  he  recommended  the 
patient  to  try  the  effects  of  a  division  of  all  the  soft 
parts,  by  a  circular  incision  close  to  the  palm,  so  as  to 
cut  ofl'  the  supply  of  blood.  This  operation  Mr.  Law- 
rence performed  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  George  Young 
and  myself,  in  as  complete  a  maimer  as  can  possibly 
be  conceived.  All  the  soft  parts,  excepting  the  flexor 
tendons,  with  their  theca  and  the  extensor  tendon, 
were  divided.  The  digital  artery,  which  had  pulsated 
so  evidently  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  was  fully  equal 
in  size  to  the  radial  or  ulnar  of  an  adult,  and  was  the 
principal  nutrient  vessel  of  the  disease.  After  tying 
this  and  the  opposite  one,  we  were  surprised  at  finding 
so  strong  a  jet  of  arterial  blood  from  the  other  orifices 
of  these  two  vessels,  as  to  render  Ugatures  necessary. 
I  can  here  only  add,  that  the  whole  finger  beyond  the 
cut  swelled  very  considerably  ;  the  incision  healed 
slowly  ;  the  swelling  subsided,  but  did  not  entirely 
disappear ;  the  integuments  recovered  their  natural 
colour ;  the  pulsation  and  pain  were  removed,  and  the 
patient  so  far  recovered  the  use  of  her  arm,  that  she 
could  work  at  her  needle  for  an  hour  together,  and  use 
the  arm  lor  most  purposes. — (See  Wardrop's  Ohs. 


on  one  Species  ofNasvus,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans.  voL  I 
p.  210.) 

For  information  on  aneurism,  consult  G.  Amaud  i 
jSncurisrns,  8oo.     S.  C.  L,uc<b,  JJe  Ossescentia  Arteri 
rum  Senili,  4to.  Marburgi,  1817.    .'1.  F.  Walther,  Pr 
gramma  de   JJn(yurysmate,  j3rgent.   1738.       (Halle 
Disp.  Chir.  5, 189.)     J3.  de  HalUr,  TJe  Jiortas  Fevaq 
Cavds  gravioribus  quibusdam  J\Iorbis  Observationt 
4/0.  Gott.  1749.     J^auth,   Scriptoruvi   Latinorum 
Jlncurysmatibus  CollerMo,  4to.  Jlrgent.   1785,   v>hi 
work  contains  Jlsman's  Diss,  de  Jineurysmate,  1773] 
Guattani,  de  Ezternis  ..Ineurysviatibus,  ito.  Rovm 
1772 ;  Lancisi  de  Jlneurysmalibus,  Argent.  1785;  Mc^ 
tani  de  Ancurysmaticis  Prcscordiorum  Morbis  Anima 
versiones,  1785;  Verbrugge,  Dissertatio  Anatomic 
Ckirurgica  de  Aneurysmatc,  1773.     Pencfiienati,  R« 
cherches  Anat.-Pathol.  sur  les  Anev,rysvies  des  Artire 
de  VEpaule  et  du  Bras  ;  des  Artercs  crurales  etpopli 
ties  ;  in  Mim.  de  VAcad.  des  Sciences  de  Turin,  17 
Palletta,  iiber  die  Schlagadergeschwulst ;  in  Kuhn*i 
and  Weigei's  Ital.  Med.  Chir.  Bibl.  bd.  4.    R.  Caillo% 
Essais  sur  FAneurysme,  Paris,  an  7.     IVeltinus 
Aneurysmate  Vera.  Pectoris  Externa  IIcviiplegicB  5(^ 
bole,  Basil,  1750.     Murray,   Observationes  in  Aneu 
rysmata  Femoris,  1781.     Trew,  Aneurysmatis  Spuri 
post  Vena  Basilica:  Sectionem   Orti,  Uistoria  et  Ci 
ratio.     See  also  an  account  of  Mr.  Hunter's  Melho 
of  performing  the  Operation  for  the  Cure  of  the  Poj 
liteal  Aneurism,  by  Sir  E.  Home,  in  Trans,  of  a  8$, 
ciety  for  the  Improvement  of  Med.  and  Chir.  Knot 
Icd^e,  vol.  1,  p.  138,  and  vol.  2,  p.  235.     Sabatie 
Medecine  Opiratoire,  t.  3,  vol.  2.    I'he  several  volume 
of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions.      Cases 
Surgery  by  .J.  Warner,  p.  141,  <S-c.  cd.  4.    .7.  B.  Heraue 
JJe  Aneurysmatibus  Ezternis,  Monsp.  1775.    J.  F. 
Beschamps,   Obs.  ct  Reflexions  sur  la  JJgature  da 
principales  Artires  blesses,  et  particuUirement  sn 
VAneurysmc  de  I'Artire  poplitce,   8vo.   Paris,   17S' 
Richer  and' s  J^Tosographie   Chirurgicalc,    t.  4,  ed. 
Pelletan's    Ciinique    Chirurgicalc,     t.  1    et  2. 
Burns's  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head  and  J^Teck 
8i;o.  Edin.  1811,  and  Observations  on  Diseases  of  th 
Heart,  6,-c.  Qoo.  Edin.  1809.    Ramsden's  Practical  Ob 
servations  on  the  Sclerocele,  with  four  cases  of  opera 
tions  for  Aneurism,  8vo.  Dond.  1811.     (Euvres  Chir 
de  Dcsault,  par  Bichat,  t.  2,  p.  553.     S.  C.  Luccb  qua 
dam  Obs.  Anat.  circa  J^ervos  Arterias  adeuntes 
comitantes,  4to.  Francof.  1810.     Wells,  in  Trans, 
a  Soc.  for  the  Improvement  of  Med.  and  Chir.  Knc 
ledge,  vol.  3,  p.  81—85,  S^c.     G.  P.  Scheid,  Obs.  Mei 
Chir.  de  Aneurysmate,  8vo.  Hardevici,  1792.     Corvi 
sart,  Essai  sur  les  Maladies  et  les  Lesions  Organiqut 
du  Cwur  et  des  Grose  Vaisseaux,  edit.  2,  or  tranel. 
a  H.  Hebb,  6vo.  Lond.  1813.     C.  BeWs   Operatii 
Surgery,  vol.  1,  ed.  2.    John  BelVs  Principles  of  Sur 
gcry,  vol.  J.     Richter's  Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarmey 
kunst,  b.  1.    A.  F.  Ayrcr  iiber  die  Pulsadergeschwulst 
und  ihre  Chir.  Behandlung,  Gott.  1800.     Abernethy\ 
Surgical  Works,  vol.  1.    Monro's  Observ.  in  the  Edit 
Mtd.  Essays.     Various  productions  in  the  Med.  Ob 
sero.  and  Inquiries.     The  article  Aneurism  in  Rees\ 
Cyclopoidia.    .J.  P.  Maunoir,  Memoires  Physiologiqut 
et  Pratiques  sur  VAneurisme  et  la  Ligature,  8uo.  Ge 
nive,  1802.     Freer's  Observations   on  Aneurism,  At 
Lond.  1807  ;  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Anatomy,  Patholo 
gy,  and  Surgical  Treatment  of  Aneurism, by  A.  Scarpc 
translated  by  J.  Wishart,  1808.     The  original  Italic 
was  published  1802.    Ant.  Scarpa,  Memuria  sulla  Le-^ 
gatura  della  Principali  Arterie  dclle  Arti,  con  unfll 
Appcndice  all'  Opera  sulV  Aneurisma,fol.  Pavia,  1817^ 
This  tract,  and  a  great  deal  of  valuable  additiont 
matter,  are  contained  in  the  2d  edition  of  Scarpa'si 
tcork  on  Aneurism,  by  Mr.  Wishart,  8vo.  Edin.  1819,] 
Galliseii's  Systema  Chirurgiee  Hodierna,  part  2,  p.  545^ 
S,-c.  edit.  1791.     Boyer,  Traiti  des  Maladies  Chir.  t.'i^ 
p.  84,  ire.    A.  C.  Hutchison,  Letter  on  Popliteal  Anew 
rism,  8vo.  Lond.  1811.     .7.  Hodgson  on  the  DiseaseKi 
of  Arteries  and  Veins,  Lond.  1815,  a  work  of  the  great-  ] 
est  accuracy  and  merit.     Transl.  into  German  by  Dr.  >' 
Koberwein,  with  additions  by  this  gentleman,  and  Dr.  , 
Kreysig,  Suo.  Hanov.  1817;  and  also  into  French,  with\ 
valuable  annotations  by  Breschet,  2  t.  8vo.  Paris,  1819., 
G.  A.  Spangenbcrg,  Erfnhrungen  iiber  die  Pvlsao 
geschwUlstf,  in  Horn's  Archiv.  1815.    C.  H.  Ehrmann^ 
la  Structure  des  Artires,  ire.  et  leurs  alterations  or- 
ganiques,  Strasb.  1S22.     Roux,  J^ouveaux  ElcmcKS  da\ 
Medecine  Operatoirc,  t.  1 .    Also,  Roux,  Voyage 
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»  Londres  m  1814,  ou  ParalUle  de  la  Chirurgie  An- 
gloise  aoec  la  Chirurgie  fVuiicoisc,  p.  2'18,  &'C.  1815. 
D.  Fried.  Lud.  Kreygig,  J>ie  Krunkhetten  des  Herzeiis, 
4  bande,  Sco.  Berlin,  1814—17.  C.  D.  Kii/iln,  De 
Aneurysmute  Externo,  4t.o.  Jcme,  1816.  A.  J.  liistcl- 
kueber,  Mem.  sur  la  JJgatme  et  I'Applatisaemnit  de 
I'Ar tire,  dans  V  Opi ration  de  VAncurismcPupliii,6vo. 
A  ^.  Berlinghieri,  Menioria  sopra  I'Allacciatura  deW 
Jlrterie,  8oo.  Fisa,  I8U).  Lassus,  Patkulugic  C/ur. 
t.  1,  p.  347,  A-c.  T.  F.  Ballz,  IJe  Ophthalmia  Catar- 
rhali  Bellica,  iS-c.  pramittitur  F.  C.  JVaegiii  Epistula, 
gud  Historia  el  JJescriptio  Aveurystnalis,  tjuod  in 
Aoita  abdnminali  obiter ravit,  Mo.  Heidelberg,  18J15. 
J.  Ode,  Exposi  da  Traitement  d'lm  Aiieurismc  In- 
guinale par  la  Ligature  de  VArtirc  Iliaque  Exttrne, 
Soo.  Camhrai,  1817,  and  London  Medical  Repository 
for  May,  18120.  Hcnncn's  Military  Surgery,  p.  W.i— 
185,  393,  &-C.  id.  2.  Kdin.  1820.  J.  Kirhy,  Cases,  S,c. 
800.  Lovd.  1819.  C.  Fred.  Hubncr  de  Aniurysmatibvs, 
G6tt.  1807.  Mavuale  di  Chirurgia  del  Can.  Assalini, 
Milano,  1812.  The  author'.'^  mam  object  is  lo  recom- 
mend his  compressor.  Todd's  Cases  in  Dublin  Hos- 
pital Reports,  vol.  3.  He  is  an  advocate  for  trying 
compression  previously  to  the  operation,  with  the  view 
of  making  the  collateral  vessels  enlarge,  and  rcmovijig 
the  risk  of  gangrene  from  insufficient  circulation,  after 
the  ligature  is  applied.  C.  T.  Grafe,  Angiektasie,  eiu 
Beytrag  lur  rationellen  Cur  und  Erkcntniss  der  Gc- 
f&ss-au.tdchnungfn.  Valentine  Mott,  in  Js'ew-York 
Medical  and  Surgical  Register,  vol.  1,  1818:  the  first 
example  of  the  artcria  innominata  being  tied.  C.  F. 
Grafe,  in  .Journ.  der  Chirurgie,  b.  3,  1822,  and  b.  4, 
1823:  the  second  instance  of  the  arteria  innominata 
having  a  ligature  applied  to  it.  Walther  ul/er  Vcr- 
hartung,  Bhdschwamm,  Tcleangicktasic  und  Aneurys- 
ma,  per  Anastomosin,  in  Jour,  fur  Chir.  b.  5.  Dr. 
Maclachlan,  On  a  pulsating  Tumour  of  the  Scalp,  in 
Glasgow  Med.  Journ.  vol.  1,  p.  81.  J.  Symc,  Case  of 
Aneurismal  Condition  of  the  Posterior  Auricular  and 
Temporal  Arteries,  Edin.  Med.  Journ.  J^o.  98.  Gib- 
son's Institutes  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  i-oZ.  2, /».  101, 
<J-c.  8d(7.  Philadelphia,  1825.  Laennec  on  Diseases  of 
the  Chest,  traJi.^l.  by  Forbes,  cd.  2, 1827.  Sir  A.  Cooper's 
Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery, 
ed.  by  Tyrrell,  vol.  2,  800.  Land.  1825.  'Thomas  Tur- 
ner on  the  Arterial  System,  intended  to  illustrate  the 
importance  of  studying  the  .■Anastomoses  in  reference 
to  the  Rationale  of  the  JVcm  Operation  for  Aneurisms, 
and  the  Surgical  Treatment  of  Hemorrhage,  Land. 
1826.  Robert  Harrison,  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Ar- 
teries, 2  vols.  12mo.  Dublin,  1824—25.  A.  L.  M.  Vel- 
peau,  Traiti  de  V Anatomic  Chirurgicale,  Paris,  1825. 
//.  J.  Von  Bierkowski,  Ant.  Chir.  Ahbildungen  nebst 
Beschreibung  der  Chir.  Operationcn,  Berlin,  1826.  M. 
.7.  Chelius,  Handb.  der  Chir.bd.  1,  Heidelb.  and  Leipz. 
1826.     .7.  Wardrop  on  Aneurism,  1828. 

ANTHRAX  (aj/epw?  a  burning  coal).  See  Carbuncle. 

ANTIMONIAL  POWDER  ;  pplvis  an timoniaus. 
(Oxidum  Antimonii  cum  Phosphate  Calcis.)  In  all 
cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  promote  the  secretions  in 
general,  and  those  of  the  kidneys,  skin,  and  aliment- 
ary canal,  in  particular,  it  is  proper  to  have  recourse 
to  antimonial  medicines.  In  inflammation  of  the  brain 
and  its  membranes,  and  in  that  of  the  greater  number 
of  organs  of  high  importance  in  the  system,  antimony 
should  be  exhibited.  For  an  adult,  from  two  to  five 
grains  of  pulv.  antim.  may  be  ordered,  and  the  dose, 
if  requisite,  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
In  order  to  increase  its  action  on  the  bowels,  it  is  frc- 
r]uently  conjoined  with  calomel. 

Of  late,  doubts  have  arisen  conceniing  the  efficacy 
of  antimonial  powder.  Dr.  EUiotsnn  having  prescribed 
it  even  in  the  dose  of  100  gr.  apparently  without  any 
effect.  Mr.  R.  Philips  has  attempted  to  explain  the 
circum.stance  by  the  j)reparation  of  antimony  being 
the  peroxide,  which  is  known  to  be  inert.— (See  Annals 
of  Philosophy  for  Octob.  1822.  Pharmacologia  by 
Dr.  Pari.-!,  p.  357,  vol.  2,  ed.  5, 1822.) 

ANTIMONIIIM  MURIATUM.  (Batter  of  Aiiti- 
mony.)    Employed  as  a  caustic. 

ANTIMOMI  HliLPIIliRETUM PR.S:CIPITATUM. 
An  ingredient  in  the  compound  calomel  pill,  and  sel- 
dom prescribed  in  any  other  form. 

ANTIMOMDM  'I'ARTAUIZATUM.  {Emetic  Tar- 
tar.) Of  this  useful  medicine,  the  beat  preparation  is 
the  vinum  antim.  tart,  every  half  ounce  of  which 
contain.«i  one  grain  of  antim-  tart.    Tartarizcd  anti- 
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mon^ ,  in  the  dose  of  gr.  \,  will,  if  the  skin  be  kept 
warm,  promote  a  diaphoresis  ;  gr.  h  will  procure  some 
stools  first,  and  sweating  afterward;  and  gr.  j  will 
generally  excite  vomiting,  then  purging,  and  lastly 
perspiration.  In  vcrj-  minute  doses,  as  gr.  1-10  or  1-12, 
combined  with  squill  and  ammoniacum,  it  acts  as  an 
expectorant.  As  Dr.  Paris  justly  remarks,  it  is  de- 
cidedly the  most  manageable,  and  the  least  uncertain 
of  all  the  antimonial  preparations,  and  the  i)ractitioner 
would  probably  have  but  little  to  regret,  were  all  the 
other  combinations  of  antimony  discarded  from  our 
phamiacopceias.— (See  Pharmacolos:ia  by  Dr.  Paris, 
vol.  2,  p.  67,  ed.  5.) 

Tartarizcd  antimony  is  sometimes  blended  witll 
lard  or  spermaceti  ointment,  and  used  for  producing 
redness  and  pustules  of  the  integuments,  where  coun- 
ter-irritation is  indicated. — (See  Unguentum.) 

ANTRUM,  Diseases  of.  This  cavity  is  liable  to  a  va- 
riety of  diseases.  Sometimes  its  membranous  lining 
inflames,  and  secretes  an  extraordinary  quantity  of 
mucus  or  pus ;  at  other  times,  in  consequence  of  in- 
flammation or  other  causes,  it  is  the  seat  of  various 
excrescences,  polypi,  and  fungi.  Even  the  bony  parie- 
tes  of  the  antrum  are  occasionally  affected  with  exosto- 
sis or  caries.  Sometimes  it  contains  extraneous  bodies ; 
and  it  is  even  asserted  that  insects  may  be  generated 
there,  and  cause,  lor  many  years,  very  afflicting  pains, 

C01,LE(  TIO.NS    OF    MCCUS    AND    l'U!>. 

Inflammation  of  the  membranous  lining  of  the  an- 
trum sometimes  produces  an  extraordinary  secretion 
of  mucus  within  it,  and  the  collected  fluid  being  con- 
fined, the  bony  i»arietes  of  the  cavity  become  expanded 
in  a  surprising  degree.  This  disease,  says  Boyer,  is 
sometimes  ascribed  to  a  blow  on  the  cheek,  to  caries 
of  the  teeth,  or  the  projection  of  one  of  their  fangs  into 
the  antrum.  But  in  general,  the  case  takes  place  un- 
preceded  by  any  of  these  causes,  and  without  there  be- 
ing the  least  ground  for  suspecting  what  has  given  rise 
to  the  disorder.  It  is  remarked,  however,  that  collec- 
tions of  mucus  within  the  antrum  are  most  frequent 
ui  young  subjects  :  of  three  patients  seen  by  Boyer, 
the  eldest  was  not  more  than  twenty. — (IVaite  des 
Mai.  Chir.  t.  6,  p.  139.)  As  Mr.  Hunter  has  noticed, 
whether  the  obliteration  of  the  duct  leading  to  the 
nose,  be  a  cause  or  only  an  efiect  of  the  disease,  is  not 
easily  determined  ;  but  from  some  of  the  symptoms, 
there  is  great  reason  to  suppose  it  an  attendant.  ''  If 
it  be  a  cause,  we  may  suppose  that  the  natural  mucus 
of  these  cavities,  accumulating,  irritates,  and  produces 
inflammation  for  its  own  exit,  in  the  same  manner  as 
an  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  tears  through  the 
ductus  ad  nasum  produces  an  abscess  of  the  lachry- 
mal sac." — (See  Hunter's  Natural  Hist,  of  the  Teeth^ 
p.  174,  ed.  3.)  The  most  interesting  example  of  the 
effects  of  the  lodgement  of  mucus  in  the  antrum  is  that 
recorded  by  Dubois :  a  boy,  between  seven  and  eight 
years  of  age,  was  observed  to  have  at  the  base  of  the 
ascending  process  of  the  upper  jaw-bone,  on  the  left 
side,  a  small,  very  hard  tumour  of  the  size  of  a  nut. 
As  it  gave  no  pain,  and  did  not  appear  to  increase,  his 
parents  did  not  give  themselves  any  concern  about  it. 
When  he  was  about  sixteen,  however,  the  swelling 
began  to  increase,  and  to  be  somewhat  painful.  Before 
he  was  eighteen,  its  augmentation  was  so  considera- 
ble that  the  floor  of  the  orbit  was  raised  uj)  by  it ;  the 
eye  thrust  upwards ;  the  palpebrae  very  much  closed ; 
the  arch  of  the  palate  pushed  down  in  the  form  of  a 
tumour ;  and  the  nostril  almost  effaced.  Below  the 
orbit  the  cheek  made  a  considerable  prominence ;  while 
the  nose  was  thrown  towards  the  opposite  side  of  the 
face,  and  the  skin  at  the  upper  part  of  the  tumour,  be- 
low the  lower  eyelid,  was  of  a  purple  red  colour  and 
threatening  to  burst.  The  upper  lip  was  di  'wn  up- 
wards, and  behind  it  all  the  gums  on  the  left  side  were 
observed  to  project  much  farther  than  those  on  the  op- 
povsito  side  of  the  face,  and  at  this  point  alone  the 
thinness  of  the  bony  parietes  of  the  antrum  was  per- 
ceptible. The  patient  spoke  and  breathed  with  great 
difficulty ;  he  slept  uneasily,  and  his  mastication  was 
painful.  The  case  was  first  supjiosed  by  Dubow,  Sa- 
batier,  Pelletan,  and  Boyer,  to  be  a  fungus  of  the  an 
trum,  and  an  operation  was  considered  advisable.  In 
proceeding  to  this  measure,  ihe  first  thing  which  nt 
tracted  the  notice  (if  Dubois  was  a  sort  of  flurluation 
in  the  situation  of  the  gum  behind  the  upjur ''!' J  * 
circumstance  which  led  him  to  give  up  the  idea  of  tM 
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case  being  a  fungus,  though  he  expected  that,  on  mak- 
ing an  opening,  merely  a  small  quantity  of  ichorous 
matter  would  escape,  affording  no  kind  of  information. 
In  this  place,  however,  he  determined  to  make  an  inci- 
sion along  the  alveolary  process,  whereby  a  large 
quantitv  of  a  glutinous  subsranco  like  lymph,  or  what 
is  found  in  cases  of  ranula,  was  discharged.  A  probe 
was  now  introduced,  with  which  Dubois  could  feel  a 
cavity  equal  in  extent  to  the  forepart  of  the  tumour,  and 
M  moving  the  instrument  about,  with  the  view  of 
.earning  whether  any  fungus  was  present,  it  struck 
against  a  hard  substance,  which  felt  like  one  of  the 
.ncisor  te<  th.  near  the  opening  that  had  been  made. 
Five  days  after  this  lirst  operation,  Dubois  extracted 
two  incisors  and  one  grinder,  and  then  removed  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  alveolary  process.  As  the 
hemorrhage  was  profuse,  tlie  wound  was  now  filled 
with  dressings,  which  in  two  days  came  away,  and 
enabled  Dubois  to  see  with  facility  all  the  interior 
of  the  cavity.  At  its  upper  part,  he  perceived  a  white 
sj^eck,  which  he  supposed  was  pus,  but  on  touching 
it  with  a  probe,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  tooth,  which  was 
then  extracted,  in  doing  which  some  force  was  requi- 
site. The  rest  of  the  treatment  merely  consisted  in 
injecting  lotions  into  the  cavity,  and  applying  common 
dressings.  In  about  six  weeks  all  the  hollow  disap- 
peared; but  the  swelling  of  the  cheek  and  palate,  and 
the  displacement  of  the  nose,  still  continued.  In  the 
course  of  another  year  and  a  half,  however,  every  ves- 
tige of  deformity  was  entirely  removed. — {Dubois, 
Bulletin  de  la  FaculU  de  MM.  an  13,  No.  8.) 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  collections  of  mu- 
cus in  tlie  antrum,  by  means  of  injections,  thrown 
into  that  cavity  through  the  natural  opening  in  it, 
while  the  head  is  inclined  to  the  opposite  side,  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  escape  of  the  collected  fluid, 
as  proposed  by  Jourdain  in  1765  {Mem.  de  VAcad.  de 
Chir.  t.  4,  ji.  357),  Deschamps  and  Boyer  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  method  is  objectionable :  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  difficult  to  find  the  aperture,  which,  ere  the 
disease  forms  an  outward  swelling,  is  probably  oblite- 
rated, but  also  because  the  thickness  of  the  mucus 
collected  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  surgeon  to 
wash  it  out  with  injections.  Hence,  Boyer  approves 
of  the  practice  of  opening  the  tumour  in  an  eligible 
place,  and  to  an  extent  sufficient  for  the  discharge  of 
the  mucus. — {Deschamps,  Traits  des  Maladies  des 
Fosses  Nasales,  et  de  leur  Sinus,  p.  231,  8do.  Par. 
1804 ;  Boyer,  'Praite  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  6,  p.  145,  8wo. 
Paris,  1818.)  Indeed,  that  Jourdain's  proposal  was 
attended  with  too  much  difficulty  for  common  prac- 
tice, was  the  sentence  long  ago  pronounced  upon  it  by 
a  committee  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgeons  in 
France,  nominated  for  the  express  purpose  of  inquir- 
ing into  the  merits  of  the  suggestion.  The  method 
of  making  an  opening  into  the  antrum,  will  be  consi- 
dered in  the  sequel  of  this  article.  As  a  general  rule, 
I  may  here  remark,  that  except  when  a  tumour  or  fun- 
gus requires  to  be  extirpated,  or  a  foreign  body  to  be 
extracted  from  the  antrum,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
remove  any  part  of  the  alveolary  process,  or  cut  away 
any  of  the  bony  parietes  of  the  antrum :  the  drawing 
of  one  of  the  teeth  situated  below  this  cavity,  and 
making  a  perforation  in  this  situation,  being  the  only 
kind  of  opening  required.  This  aperture  may  be 
preserved  as  long  as  necessary,  by  the  introduction  of 
a  piece  of  elastic  gum  catheter,  which  is  to  be  fastened 
to  the  adjacent  teeth,  and  through  which  the  secretion 
in  the  antrum  may  escape,  or  lotions  be  injected. — (See 
Deschamps,  Traiti  des  Mai.  des  Fosses  Nasales^<^c. 
f.  234.)  However,  as  Hunter  remarks,  if  the  forepart 
of  the  bone  has  been  destroyed,  even  though  the  case 
be  merely  a  collection  of  mucus  or  pus,  an  opening 
may  be  made  on  the  inside  of  the  lip ;  but  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  such  an  aperture,  he 
still  inclines  to  the  practice  of  drawing  one  of  the 
teeth.- (A'o<?rmZ  Hist,  of  the  Teeth,  p.  176,  ed.  3.) 

Of  all  the  above  cases,  abscesses  are  by  far  the  most 
common.  Violent  blows  on  the  cheek,  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  adjacent  parts,  and  especially  of  the 
pituitary  membrane  lining  the  nostrils,  exposure  to 
cold  and  damp,  and,  above  all  things,  bad  teeth,  may 
bring  on  inflammation  and  suppuration  within  the 
bollow  of  the  upper  jaw-bone.    The  first  symptom  is 

sensation  of  pain  at  first  imagined  to  be  a  toothache, 
particularly  if  there  should  be  a  carious  tooth  at  this 
fart  of  the  jaw.    Such  pain,  however,  extends  more 
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into  the  nose,  than  that  usually  does  which  arises  firom 
a  decayed  tooth :  it  also  affects,  more  or  less,  the  eye, 
the  orbit,  and  the  situation  of  the  frontal  sinuses.— 
(See  Hunter  on  the  Teeth,  p.  175,  ed.  3.)  But  even 
these  symptoms  are  insufficient  to  characterize  the  dis-  i 
ease,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  unequivocally  evinc^ 
till  a  much  later  period.  The  complaint  is,  in  general,! 
of  much  longer  duration  than  one  entirely  dependent 
on  a  caries  of  a  tooth,  and  its  violence  increases  more 
and  more,  until,  at  last,  a  hard  tumour  is  perceptible 
below  the  cheek-bone.  By  degrees  the  swelling  ex- 
tends over  the  whole  cheek ;  but  it  afterward  rises  to 
a  point,  and  forms  a  very  circumscribed  hardness, 
which  may  be  felt  above  the  back  grinders.  This 
symptom  is  accompanied  with  redness,  and  sometimes 
with  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  external 
parts.  It  is  not  uncommon,  also,  for  the  outward  ab- 
scess to  communicate  with  that  within  the  antrum. 

The  circumscribed  elevation  of  the  tumour,  how- 
ever, does  not  occur  in  all  cases.    There  are  instances 
in  which  the  matter  makes  its  way  towards  the  palate, 
causing  the  bones  of  this  part  to  swell,  and  at  length 
rendering  them  carious,  unless  timely  assistance  be 
given.    There  are  other  cases  in  which  the  matter  es- 
capes between   the  fangs  and  sockets  of  the  teeth. 
Lastly,  there  are  certain  examples,  in  which  the  matter 
formed  in  the  antrum  makes  its  exit  at  the  nostril  of 
the  same  side,  when  the  patient  is  lying  with  his  heai 
on  the  opposite  one  in  a  low  position.    If  this  mode 
evacuation  should  be  frequently  repeated,  it  prevent 
the  tumour  both  from  pointing  externally  and  bursting! 
as  it  would  do  if  the  purulent  matter  could  find  no' 
other  vent.    But  this  evacuation  of  pus  from  the  noa* 
tril  is  not  very  common  ;  for,  according  to  Mr.  Hunter, 
the  opening  between  the  antrum  and  cavity  of  the  nose  i9| 
generally  stopped  up.    He  even  seems  inclined  to  thin' 
as  I  have  already  observed,  that  the  disease  may  som( 
times  be  occasioned  by  the  impervious  state  of  tl 
opening,  in  consequence  of  wiiich,  the  natural  muc 
of  the  antrum  collects  in  such  quantity,  as  to  irritai 
and  inflame  the  membrane  with  which  it  is  in  contac 
just  as  an  obstruction  in  the  ductus  nasalis  hinders  t 
passage  of  the  tears  into  the  nose,  and  causes  an  ah* 
scess  in  the  lachrymal  sac.    This  is  a  point,  however, 
on  which  even  Mr.  Hunter  would  not  venture  to  spe  " 
with  certainty ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  impossible,  thi 
the  impervious  state  of  the  opening  is  rather  an  effei 
than  the  cause  of  the  disease,  since  inflammation  in  tl 
antrum  is  often  manifestly  produced  by  causes  of 
different  kind,  and  since  the  opening  in  question  is  m 
invariably  closed. 

Abscesses  in  the  antrum  require  a  free  exit  for  thei 
contents,  and  if  the  surgeon  neglects  to  procure  s« 
opening,  the  bones  become  more  and  more  distend 
and  pushed  out,  and  finally  carious.  When  this  ha] 
pens,  the  pus  makes  its  appearance,  either  towards  t 
orbit,  the  alveoli,  the  palate,  or,  as  is  mostly  the  cai 
towards  the  cheek.  The  matter  having  thus  made 
way  for  its  escape,  the  disea.se  now  becomes  fistulous, 

In  all  cases,  whether  the  pus  be  simply  confined 
the  antrum,  or  whether  the  ca.se  be  conjoined  with 
carious  affection  of  the  bones,  the  principal  indicati* 
is  to  discharge  the  matter. 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  known  very  little  about 
the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  antrum.  Drake,  an 
English  anatomist,  is  reputed  to  be  the  first  proposer 
of  a  plan  for  curing  abscesses  of  this  cavity. — {AnthrO' 
pologiaNova.  Londini,  1'727 .)  However,  MeibomiUB 
was  much  earlier  in  proposing,  with  the  same  inten- 
tion, the  extraction  of  one  or  more  of  the  teeth,  in  order 
that  the  matter  might  have  an  opening  for  its  escape 
through  the  sockets.  This  plan  may  be  employed  with 
success.  The  pus  frequently  has  a  tendency  to  make 
its  way  outwards  towards  the  teeth ;  it  often  affects 
their  fangs ;  and,  after  their  extraction,  the  whole  of 
the  abscess  is  seen  to  escape  through  the  sockets  But 
this  very  simple  plan  will  not  suffice  for  all  cases,  as 
there  are  numerous  instances  in  which  there  is  lo 
communication  between  the  alveoli  and  the  antrum. 

Drake,  and  perhaps  before  hini,  Cowper,  iook  no- 
tice of  the  insufficiency  of  Meibomius's  method,  and 
hence  they  proposed  making  a  perforation  through  the 
socket  into  the  antrum  with  an  awl,  for  the  purpose  of 
letting  out  the  matter,  and  injecting  into  the  cavity  such 
fluids  as  were  judged  proper. 

M.  Jourdain  recommended  to  the  French  Acadamy 
of  Surgery,  the  mjection  of  detergent  lotions  into  the 
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catural  opening  of  the  antrum,  by  means  of  a  curved 
pipe  introduced  into  the  nostril ;  but,  without  dwelling 
upon  the  difficulty  of  putting  this  method  in  practice, 
especially  where  the  opening  is  closed,  many  assert 
on  the  authority  of  the  French  surgeons  themselves, 
that  the  mere  employment  of  injections  is  not  in  these 
cases  an  effectual  mode  of  treatment. — (See  Diet,  des 
Sciences  Md.  t.5\,p.  383.) 

In  the  treatment  of  abscesses  of  the  antrum,  the  ex- 
traction of  one  or  more  teeth,  and  the  perforation  of  the 
alveoli,  being  generally  es.sential  .stojis,  we  must  con- 
sider what  tooth  ought  to  be  taken  out  in  i)refcrence  to 
others. 

A  caries,  or  even  a  mere  continual  aching,  of  any 

girticular  tooth,  in  general,  oujrht  to  decide  the  choice. 
m  if  all  the  teeth  should  be  sound,  which  is  not  often 
thb  case,  writers  direct  us  to  tap  each  of  them  gently, 
and  to  extract  that  which  gives  most  pain  on  this  being 
done.  When  no  information  can  be  thus  obtained, 
other  circumstances  ought  to  guide  us. 

All  the  grinding  teeth,  except  the  first,  correspond 
with  the  antrum.  They  even  sometimes  extend  into 
this  cavity,  and  the  fangs  are  only  covered  by  the  pitu- 
itary membrane.  The  bony  lamella  which  separates 
the  antrum  from  the  alveoli,  is  very  thin  towards  the 
back  part  of  the  upper  jaw.  Hence,  when  the  choice 
is  in  our  power,  it  is  best  to  extract  the  third  or  fourth 
grimier,  as  in  this  situation  the  alveoli  can  be  more 
easily  perforated.  Though,  in  general,  the  first  grinder 
and  canine  tooth  do  not  conmiunicate  with  theantrum, 
their  fangs  apjiroach  the  side  of  it,  and  from  their  socket 
an  opening  may  readily  be  extended  into  that  cavity. 

When  one  or  more  teeth  are  carious,  they  should  be 
removed,  because  they  are  both  useless  and  hurtful. 
The  matter  fretjuently  makes  its  escape  as  soon  as  a 
tooth  is  extracted,  in  con.^equence  of  the  fang  having 
extended  into  the  antrum,  or  rather  in  consequence  of 
its  bringing  away  with  it  a  piece  of  the  thin  partition 
between  it  and  the  sinus.  Perhaps  a  discharge  may 
follow  from  the  partition  itself  being  carious.  If  the 
opening  thus  produced  be  sufficiently  large  to  allow 
the  matter  to  escape,  the  operation  is  already  completed. 
But  as  it  can  easily  be  enlarged,  it  ought  always  to 
be  so  when  there  is  the  least  suspicion  of  its  being 
too  small.  However,  when  no  pus  makes  its  appear- 
ance after  a  tooth  is  extracted,  the  antrum  must  be 
opened  by  introducing  a  pointed  instrument  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  alveoli.  Some  use  a  smail  trocar  or 
awl,  others  a  gimlet  for  this  purpose. 

The  patient  should  sit  on  the  ground  in  a  strong 
light,  resting  his  head  on  the  surgeon's  knee,  who  is 
to  sit  behind  him.  Immediately  the  instrument  has 
reached  the  cavity,  it  is  to  be  withdrawn.  Its  entrance 
into  the  antrum  is  easily  known  by  the  cessation  of  re- 
sistance. After  the  matter  is  discharged,  surgeons  ad- 
vise the  opening  to  be  closed  with  a  wooden  stopper, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  extraneous  sub- 
stances. 

The  stopper  is  to  be  taken  out  several  times  a  day, 
to  allow  the  pus  to  escape.  This  plan  soon  disposes 
the  parts  affected  to  discontinue  the  suppuration,  and 
resume  their  natural  state.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
pus  continues  to  be  discharged  for  a  long  time  after  the 
operation,  without  any  change  occurring  in  regard  to 
its  quality  or  quantity.  In  such  instances,  the  cure 
may  often  be  accelerated  by  employing  injections  of 
brandy  and  water,  lime-water,  or  a  solution  of  the  sul- 
phate of  zinc. 

Some  surgeons  prefer  a  silver  cannula,  or  a  piece  of 
elastic  gum  catheter,  instead  (?f  the  stopper,  as  it  can 
alway.s  be  left  pervious  except  at  meals.  The  exam- 
ples on  record,  where  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  and 
the  perforation  of  the  bottom  of  the  antrum  were  the 
means  of  curing  abscesses  of  that  cavity,  arc  very  nu- 
merous.—(See  Farmer's  Select  Cases,  No.  9 ;  Coorh's 
Ca.trs,p.  (53.  new  editiim ;  Palfyn,  Anatomie,  i^c.) 

If  no  opening  were  made  in  the  antrum,  the  matter 
would  make  its  way  sometimes  towards  the  front  of 
this  cavity,  which  is  very  thin ;  sometimes  towards  the 
mouth ;  iirid  fistulous  openings  and  caries  would  in- 
evitably follow.  I 

When  the  bones  arc  diMeased,  the  abov  plan  will  |i 
not  accomiiish  a  cure  until  the  aflected  pieces  of  bono 
exfoliate.  A  probo  will  generally  enable  us  to  detect 
caries  in  the  antrum.  The  fetid  smell  and  ichorous 
appearance  of  the  discharge,  also,  leave  little  doubt 
that  the  bones  are  diseascid ;  and  in  proportion  as  the 


bones  free  themselves  of  any  dead  portions,  the  dis- 
charge has  less  smell  and  its  consistence  becomes 
thicker. 

When  there  are  loose  pieces  of  dead  bone  or  other 
foreign  bodies  to  be  extracted,  it  is  requisite  to  make 
a  larger  opening  in  the  antrum  than  can  be  obtained 
at  its  lower  part.  Instances  also  occur  where  patients 
have  lost  all  the  grindini:  teeth  and  the  sockets  are 
quite  obliterated,  so  that  a  perforation  from  below  can- 
not be  effected.  Some  practitioners  object  to  sacri- 
ficing a  sound  tooth.  In  these  circumstances,  it  has 
been  advised  to  make  a  perforation  in  the  antrum  above 
the  alveolary  processes :  a  method  first  siiggested  by 
Lamorier.  It  consists  in  making  a  transverse  incision 
below  the  malar  process  and  above  the  root  of  the 
third  grinder.  Thus  the  gum  and  periosteum  are  di- 
vided, and  the  bone  exposed.  A  perforating  instru- 
ment is  to  be  convoyed  into  the  middle  of  this  incision, 
and  the  opening  in  the  antrum  made  as  large  as  requi- 
site.—(See  M  VI.  dc  VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  4,  ;?.  351  • 
GoocKs  Obs.  append,  p.  138.)  There  are  some  exten- 
sive exfoliations  of  the  antrum,  where  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  expose  a  great  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
bone,  and  to  cut  away  the  dead  pieces  which  are  wedged, 
as  it  were,  in  the  livingon«s.  A  small  trephine  may 
sometimes  be  advantageously  applied  to  the  malar 
process  of  the  superior  ma.xillary  bone. 

Surgeons  formerly  treated  carious  affections  of  the 
antrum  in  the  most  absurd  and  unscientific  way;  in- 
troducing setons  through  its  cavity,  and  even  having 
recourse  to  the  actual  cautery.  The  modems,  how- 
ever, are  not  much  inclined  to  adopt  this  sort  of  prac- 
tice. It  is  now  known,  that  the  detachment  of  a  dead 
portion  of  bone,  in  other  terms  the  process  of  exfoli- 
ation, is  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  the  work  of  nature,  in 
which  the  surgeon  can  act  a  very  inferior  part.  In- 
deed, he  should  limit  liis  interference  to  preventing  the 
lodgement  of  matter,  maintaining  strict  cleanliness,  and 
removing  the  dead  pieces  of  bone  as  soon  as  they  be- 
come loose.  But  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  examples 
occasionally  present  themselves,  in  which  the  dead 
portions  of  bone  are  so  tedious  of  separation,  and  so 
wedged  in  the  substance  of  the  surrounding  living 
bone,  that  an  attempt  may  properly  be  made  to  cut 
thern  away. 

TUMOURS    OF  THE   ANTRUM. 

Ruysch,  Bordenave,  Desault,  Abernethy,  Weinhold; 
and  others,  have  recorded  cases  of  polypons,  fungous^ 
and  cancerous  diseases  of  theantrum,  and  examples  of 
this  cavity  being  affected  with  exostosis. 

The  indolence  of  any  ordinary  fleshy  tumour  in  the 
antrum,  while  in  an  incipient  state,  certainly  tends  tc 
conceal  its  existence ;  but  such  a  disease  rarely  occurs 
without  being  accompanied  with  some  affection  of  the 
neighbouring  parts ;  and  hence,  its  presence  may  ge- 
nerally be  ascertained  before  it  has  attained  such  9 
size  as  to  have  altered,  m  a  seiious  degree,  the  natura. 
shape  of  the  antrum.  This  information  may  be  ac 
quired,  by  examining  whether  any  of  the  teeth  ha'  . 
become  loose,  or  have  spontaneously  fallen  out ;  wh 
ther  the  alveolary  processes  are  sound,  and  whetho* 
there  are  any  fungous  excrescences  making  their  ap- 
pearance at  tile  sockets ;  whether  there  is  any  habitual 
bleeding  from  one  side  of  the  nose ;  any  sarcomatous 
tumour  at  the  side  of  the  nostril,  or  towards  the  great 
angle  of  the  eye.  \Mien  the  swelling,  however,  has 
attained  a  certain  size,  the  bony  parietes  of  the  antrum 
always  protrude,  unless  the  body  of  the  tumour  should 
be  situated  in  the  nostril,  and  only  its  root  in  the  an- 
trum.   This  case,  however  is  very  uncommon. 

As  soon  as  a  tumour  is  certainly  known  to  exist  in 
the  antrum,  the  front  part  of  this  cavity  shouk'  be  open- 
ed, without  waiting  till  the  disease  makes  Ihrther  pio- 
gress.  In  a  few  instances,  indeed,  we  may  avail  our- 
selves of  the  opening  which  is  somjctimcs  found  in  tho 
alveolary  process,  and  enlarge  it  .sufficiently  to  allow 
th(!  tumour  to  be  extirpated.  If  the  front  of  the  antrum 
wore  freely  opened,  it  would  in  general  be  better  to  cut 
away  the  disease  in  its  interior. 

A  swelling  of  the  parietes  of  the  antrum,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  absce.ss,  or  a  sarcomatous  tumour  in  its 
cavity,  may  lead  us  to  sujipo-se  the  case  an  cnlarse- 
nient  of  the  bones,  or  an  exostosis.  The  symptoms  of 
tho  first  two  affections  have  been  already  detnila!. 
One  sign  of  an  exostosis,  besides  the  absence  of  the 
symptom.'*  characterizing  an  abocess  or  n  sanMima,  la 
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the  thickened  parietcs  of  the  antrum  forming  a  solid 
resistance ;  whereas,  in  cases  of  mere  expansion,  ttie 
dimensions  of  the  surface  of  the  bone  being  increased, 
while  its  substance  is  rendered  proportionally  tliinner, 
the  resistance  is  not  so  considerable. 

Wlien  such  an  exostosis  depends  ui>on  a  particular 
constitutional  cause,  and  esjiecially  upon  one  of  a  vene- 
real nature,  it  must  be  attacked  by  remedies  suited  to 
this  affection.  But  when  the  disease  resists  internal 
remedies,  and  its  magnitude  is  likely  to  produce  an 
aggravation  of  the  case,  a  portion  of  the  bone  may  be 
removed  with  a  trephine  or  a  cutting  instrument.  Such 
operations,  however,  require  a  great  deal  of  delicacy 
and  prudence. 

Mr.  B.  Bell,  vol.  4,  describes  a  kind  of  exostosis  of 
lie  upper  jaw,  very  different  from  what  I  have  men- 
ioned,  since,  instead  of  its  being  distinguishable  from 
^ther  diseases  of  the  antrum  by  the  greater  firmness 
of  the  tumour,  the  substance  of  the  bone  gradually  ac- 
quires such  suppleness  and  elasticity,  that  it  yields  to 
the  pressure  of  the  fingers,  and  immediately  resumes 
its  former  plumpness  when  the  pressure  is  discontinued. 
If  the  bone  be  cut,  it  is  found  to  be  as  soft  as  cartilage, 
and  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  its  consistence 
is  almost  gelatinous.  The  swelling  increases  gradually, 
and  extends  equally  over  the  whole  cheek,  without 
becoming  prominent  at  any  particular  point,  or  only  so 
in  the  latter  periods  of  the  malady,  when  the  soft  parts 
inflame,  and  become  affected.  The  complaint  is  de- 
scribed as  totally  incurable.  Cutting  and  trephining 
the  tumour,  as  recommended  in  other  cases  of  exostosis, 
only  aggravate  the  patient's  unhappy  condition. 

Mr.  Abemethy  published  an  account  of  a  very  singu- 
lar disease  of  the  antrum.  The  patient,  who  was 
ihirty-four  years  of  age  when  the  account  was  written, 
perceived,  when  about  ten  years  old,  a  small  tumour  on 
Ins  left  cheek,  which  gradually  attained  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  and  then  remained  for  some  time  stationary. 
About  a  year  afterward,  the  tumour  having  again  en- 
larged, a  caustic  was  applied  to  the  integuments,  so  as 
to  expose  the  bone.  The  actual  cautery  was  next  ap- 
plied, and  an  opening  thus  made  into  the  antrum.  After 
the  exfoliation,  the  antrum  became  filled  with  a  fungus, 
which  rose  out  upon  the  cheek,  and  could  not  be  re- 
strained by  any  applications.  Part  of  the  fungus  also 
made  its  way  into  the  mouth,  through  the  socket  of  the 
second  tricuspid  tooth,  the  other  teeth  remaining  natu- 
ral. The  disease  continued  in  tiiis  state  nine  years, 
occasionally  bleeding  in  an  alarming  way.  When  the 
patient  was  in  his  twentieth  year,  tlie  whole  fUngus 
sloughed  away  during  a  fever,  and  never  returned. 
After  this,  the  sides  of  the  aperture  in  the  bone  began 
to  grow  outwards,  forming  an  exostosis,  which  rapidly 
attained  a  great  magnitude.  A  small  exostosis  took 
place  in  the  mouth,  but  became  no  larger  than  a  horse- 
bean.  The  exostosis  of  the  maxillary  bone  was  of  an 
irregular  figure,  and  projected  from  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  aperture  a  great  way  directly  forwards. 
Mr.  Abemethy  compared  its  appearance,  when  he  was 
writing,  with  that  of  a  large  tea-cup  fastened  upon  the 
face,  the  bottom  of  which  may  be  supposed  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  antrum.  The  diameter  of  the  cup, 
formed  by  the  circular  edge  of  the  bone,  was  three 
inches  and  a  half;  the  depth  two  inches  and  seven- 
eighths.  The  general  height  of  the  sides  of  the  exos- 
tosis, from  the  basis  of  the  face,  was  two  inches ;  its 
walls  were  not  thick,  and  terminated  in  a  thin  circular 
edge.  Tlie  integuments,  as  they  approached  this  edge, 
feecame  thinner,  and  they  extended  over  it  into  the  ca- 
vity. The  exostosis  now  reached  to  the  nose  in  front, 
and  to  the  masseter  muscle  behind ;  above,  it  included 
the  very  ridge  of  the  orbit,  and  below,  it  grew  from 
the  edge  of  the  alveolary  process.  A  line,  that  would 
have  separated  the  diseased  from  the  sound  bone,  would 
have  included  the  orbit  and  nose,  and  indeed  one-half 
of  the  face.  Mr.  Abemethy  saw  no  means  of  affording 
the  man  relief.— (Tran.s.  nf  a  Soc.for  the  Improvement. 
of  Med.  and  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  2.)  See  also  a  case 
related  by  Harrison.— (A'eiu-LoTid.  Med.  Jovrn.  vol.  1, 
p.  I.) 

In  a  case  of  fungus,  which  had  distended  the  antrum, 
hindered  tlie  tears  from  passing  down  into  the  nose, 
raised  the  lower  part  of  the  orbit,  caused  a  protrusion 
of  the  eye,  made  two  of  the  grinding-teeth  fall  out,  and 
occasioned  a  carious  opening  in  the  front  of  the  antmm, 
through  which  openi  ng  a  piece  of  the  fungus  projected, 
Desault  opirated  as  follows :  the  cheek  was  first  de- 


tached from  the  os  maxillare,  by  dividing  the  internal 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  at  the  i)lace  where  it  is  re- 
flected over  this  bone.  Thus  the  outer  surface  of  the 
bone  was  denuded  of  all  the  soft  parts.  A  sharp  per- 
forating in.strument  was  applied  to  the  middle  of  this 
surface,  and  an  opening  made  more  forwards  than  the 
one  already  existing.  The  plate  of  bone  situated  be- 
tween the  two  apertures,  W£is  removed  with  a  little 
falciform  knife,  which,  being  directed  from  behind  for- 
wards, made  the  division  without  diflicuUy.  The  open- 
ing thus  obtained  being  insufficient,  Desault  endea- 
voured to  enlarge  it  below,  by  sacrificing  the  alveolary 
process.  This  he  endeavoured  to  accomplish  with  the 
same  instrument,  but  finding  the  resistance  too  great, 
he  had  recourse  to  a  gouge  and  mallet.  A  considerable 
piece  of  the  alveolary  arch  was  thus  detached,  without 
any  previous  extraction  of  the  corresponding  teeth, 
three  of  which  were  removed  by  the  same  stroke.  In 
tills  manner  an  opening  was  procured  in  the  external 
and  inferior  part  of  the  antrum,  large  enough  to  admit 
a  walnut.  Through  tliis  aperture  a  considerable  part 
of  the  tumour  was  cut  away  with  a  knife,  curved  side- 
ways, and  fixed  in  its  handle.  A  most  profuse  hemor- 
rhage took  place,  but  Uesault,  unalarmed,  held  a  com- 
press in  the  antrum  for  a  short  time;  this  being  re- 
moved, the  actual  cautery  was  applied  repeatedly  to 
the  rest  of  the  fungus.  The  cavity  was  dressed  with 
lint,  dipped  in  powdered  colophony. 

On  the  eighteenth  day,  the  swelling  was  evidently 
diminished,  the  eye  less  prominent,  and  the  epiphora 
less  visible.  But,  at  this  perio.i,  a  portion  of  ftmgus 
made  its  apjiearance  again.  This  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  applying  the  actual  cautery  twice.  It 
appeared  again,  however,  on  the  twenty-fifth  day,  and 
required  a  third  and  last  recourse  to  the  cautery.  From 
this  time,  the  progress  of  the  cure  went  on  rapidly. 
Instead  of  fungous  excrescences,  healthy  granulations 
were  now  formed  in  the  bottom  of  the  sinus.  The 
parictes  of  the  antmm  gradually  approaching  each  other, 
the  large  opening  made  in  the  operation  was  reduced 
to  a  small  aperture,  hardly  capable  of  admitting  a 
probe.  Even  this  little  opening  closed  in  the  fourth 
month,  at  which  time  no  vestiges  of  the  disease  re- 
mained, except  the  loss  of  teeth,  and  a  very  obvioi 
depression  just  where  they  were  situated. 

In  all  fungous  diseases  of  the  antrum,  making  a 
exposure  of  them  is  an  essential  part  of  the  treatme 
if  you  neglect  this  method,  how  can  you  inform  yo 
self  of  the  size,  form,  and  extent  of  the  tumour  1    H 
could  you  remove  the  whole  of  the  fungus,  through 
small  opening,  wliich  would  only  allow^  you  to  see  a 
very  little  portion  of  the  excrescence  ?    How  could  you 
be  certain  that  the  disease  was  extirpated  to  its  v 
root  T    Even  when  the  antrum  is  freely  opened, 
circumstance  can  only  be  learned  with  diflSculty ; 
how  could  it  be  ascertained,  when  only  a  point  ol 
cavity  is  opened?     A  portion,  left  behind,  very 
gives  origin  to  a  fresh  fungus,  the  progress  of  whi 
is  more  rapid,  and  the  character  more  fatal,  in  com 
quence  of  being  irritaied  by  the  surgical  measu: 
a.do])ted.—  {(Euvres  Chir.  de  Desault,  par  Bichat,  t 
See  also  other  cases,  recorded  by  Canolles  (Recueii  Pt 
riodique  de  la  Soc.  de  M^d.  t.  2,  No.  9) ;  Eichom  {Diss, 
de  Polypis  in  Antra  Highmori,  Goett.  1814);  Sandi- 
fort  (Museum  Anat.  vol.  2,  tab.  30) ;  I.evcille  (Recueii 
de  la  Soc,  a  c.  t.  \,  p.  24)  ;  Weinhold  (Von  den  Krank- 
heiten  der  Gesichtsknochen,  p.  27,  -ito.  Halle,  1818). 

I  imagine,  that  English  surgeons,  unaccustomed  t^ 
use  the  actual  cautery,  will  iieruse  with  a  degree  M 
aversion  this  means,  so  commonly  employed  in  FrantM 
Nor  can  I  expect  that  they  will  altogether  approve  to^ 
use  of  the  mallet  and  gouge  for  making  a  free  openinjf 
into  the  antrum.  Perhaps  it  might  be  better  to  trephine 
this  cavity  with  a  small  instrument  for  the  purpose, 
and  then  cut  the  fungus  away.  After  removing  as 
much  of  it  as  possible  in  this  manner,  some  instrument 
of  suitable  shape  might  be  used  to  scra])e  the  pa; 
where  the  tumour  has  its  root.  However,  if  there 
any  case  in  which  potent  and  violent  measures,  I 
those  of  Desault,  are  allowable,  it  is  the  one  of  wlii 
we  have  just  been  treating.  Inveterate  diseases  demand 
powerful  means,  and  tampering  with  them  is  generally 
more  hurtful  than  useful.  I  have  lately  been  informed 
of  one  or  two  cases,  in  which  the  use  of  the  cauterj 
was  found  necessary  in  this  country,  for  the  stoppage 
of  the  bleeding  after  the  removal  of  fungi  ftx)m  tbt 
antrum. 
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There  is  an  interesting  case  of  a  Aiuffus  in  tho  maxil- 
lary sinus,  related  in  tlie  first  vol.  of  the  Parisian  Chir. 
Journal.  It  was  at  last  cured  by  opening  the  antrum, 
applying  the  cautery,  and  tying  the  portion  of  the  tu- 
mour which  had  made  its  way  into  the  nose.  In  the 
second  volume  of  the  same  work  is  an  excellent  case, 
exhibituig  the  dreadful  ravages  which  the  disease  may 
produce  when  left  to  itself. 

Professor  Pattison,  a  few  years  ago,  suggested  the 
expedient  of  lying  the  carotid  artery,  as  likely  to  bring 
about  the  dispersion  of  fungous  diseases  of  the  antrum, 
witliout  the  necessity  of  meddling  with  the  tumour 
itself.  Ho  adverts  to  three  cases,  the  results  of  which 
were,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  the  practice  —  (See 
BuriLS  an  Anat.  of  the  tkad,  Ac.  ed.  by  Pattison.)  I 
consider  that  this"  proposal  merits  farther  trials,  inas- 
much as  the  operation  of  taking  up  the  carotid  artery 
is  an  infinitely  less  severe  proceeiiing  than  that  of  ex- 
tirpating the  disease  in  the  cheek,  in  the  manner  prac- 
tised by  Desault. 

IN-ECTS   IN    THK    ANTIUM. 

It  is  said,  that  insects  in  this  cavity  may  sometimes 
njake  it  necessary  for  the  surgeon  to  open  it.  This 
case,  however,  must  be  exceedingly  rare;  and  even 
what  we  find  in  authors  {Pallas,  de  insectis  Viventibus 
intraviventia)  appears  so  little  authentic,  that  I  should 
hardly  have  mentioned  the  circumstance,  if  there  were 
not,  in  a  modern  work  {Med.  Comm.  vol.  1,  a  fact 
which  appears  entitled  to  attention.  Mr.  Heysham,  a 
medical  practitioner  at  Carlisle,  relates,  that  a  strong 
woman,  aged  sixty,  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  great  deal 
of  snuff,  was  subject,  for  several  years,  to  acute  pains 
in  the  antrum,  extending  over  one  side  of  the  head. 

These  pains  never  entirely  ceased,  but  were  more 
severe  in  winter  than  summer,  and  were  always  sub- 
ject to  frequent  periodical  exacerbations.  The  patient 
had  taken  several  anodyne  medicines,  and  others,  with- 
out benefit,  and  had  twice  undergone  a  course  of  m."r- 
cury,  by  which  her  complaints  had  been  increased. 
All  her  teeth  on  the  aflTected  side  had  been  drawn.  At 
length,  it  was  determined  to  open  tiie  antrum  with  a 
large  trocar,  though  there  were  no  symptoms  of  an 
abscess,  nor  of  any  other  disease  in  this  cavity.  For 
four  days,  no  benefit  resulted  from  the  operation.  Bark 
injections  and  the  elixir  of  aloes,  were  introduced  into 
the  sinus.  On  the  fifth  day,  a  dead  insect  was  extracted, 
by  means  of  a  pair  of  forceps,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
cavity.  It  was  more  than  an  inch  long,  and  thicker 
than  a  common  quill.  The  patient  now  experienced 
relief  for  several  hours ;  but  the  pains  afterward  re- 
ciuTed  with  their  former  severity :  oil  was  next  injected 
into  the  antrum,  and  two  other  insects,  similar  to  the 
former,  were  extracted.  No  others  appeared,  and  the 
wound  closed.  The  pains  were  not  completely  re- 
moved, but  considerably  diminished  for  several  months, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  they  became  worse  than  ever, 
particularly  affecting  the  situation  of  the  frontal  sinus. 

Bordenave  has  pubii«hed,  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth volumes  of  the  M  m.  de  VAcad.  de  Chir.  edit. 
12mo.  two  excellent  papers  on  diseases  of  the  antrum. 
In  the  thirteenth  volume,  he  relates  the  history  of  a 
case,  in  which  several  small  whitish  wonns,  together 
with  a  piece  of  fetid  fungus,  were  discharged  from  the 
antrum,  after  an  ojtening  had  been  made  on  account  of 
an  abscess  of  this  cavity,  attended  with  caries.— (P. 
381.)  But,  in  this  instance,  the  worms  had  probably 
been  generated  after  the  opening  had  been  made  in  the 
cavity ;  for  when  they  made  their  appearance,  the  open- 
ing had  existed  nine  months.  Deschamps  refers  to 
anoth;r  case,  in  which  M.  Fortassin,  his  colleague  at 
La  Charity,  found  in  the  antrum  of  a  soldier,  whom  he 
was  dissecting,  a  worm  of  the  ascaris  lumbricus  kind, 
four  inches  in  length.— '  Traif ;  des  Mai.  des  Fosses 
Namles:  \c.  p.lOl.)  Such  an  example  is  also  recorded 
in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Joum.  de  Mid.  Were  a 
(Ase  of  this  description  to  present  itself  in  a  living  sub- 
ject, it  would  be  advisable  to  inject  oil  into  the  cavity 
of  the  antrum,  and  then  endeavour  to  wash  out  the 
extraneous  substances,  by  throwing  into  the  sinus 
warm  water,  by  means  of  a  syringe.— See  I'recis 
d'OtiHcriuittuns  mu-l'-.-i  JSJaladir.a  da  Hmus  Mizilluire, 
par  M  Borduiiaur,  in  J^kih.  de  I'Jlcad.  Hoyale  de  Chi 
rurfrii-^  t.  12,  edit,  in  l2iiio  JllsOy  Suite  d'  Observations 
on.  the  same  nubject,  by  M.  ISordeiiace,  t.  13,  of  the  said 
Work;  A.  H.  Knngr,  De  Morbi.i  PrcecipuiH  Sinunm. 
Ottic  FrontiH  el  Max^llce  Sitperioria,ic,  Rinleliit  1750; 


Haller,  Di.ip,  Chir.  1,  205.  Jourdain,  in  Mem.  d» 
l\icad.  de  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  357  ;  also,  hin  TraUe  des  De 
/'6ts  dans  Ic  Hinus  JilaxiUaire.  Src.  12mo.  Paris,  1760  ; 
his  Trade  des  Mai.  de  la  Buxuhe,  t.  2;  and  Joum.  de 
Med.  t.  '■Zi,p.  Sn,  el  t.  27, ;;.  52—157.  This  author,  ichOf 
in  1765,  suggested  to  the  Royal  Jlcademy  of  Hurgery 
the  method  of  injecting  fluid  into  the  antrum,  through, 
the  natural  opening,  is  said  to  have  been  anticipated  in 
the  practice  by  AUoud,  who  first  conceived  the  plan  in 
17.J7,  und  tried  it  with  success  in  1739;  see  Boyer, 
Traite  dis  Mai.  Chir.  t.  6,  p.  149.  Becker,  Diss,  de 
Insoltto  Maxilla;  Superioris  tuvioro  aliisque  ijusdem 
iiiorhis.  IVirceb.  1776.  Reniarques  ct  Observations  sur 
Its  Maladies  da  Hinus  Maxillaire,  in  lEucres  Chir.  de 
Desault,  par  Bichal,  t.  2,  p.  156.  Desault's  Parisian 
C'lir.  .Journal,  vols.  1  and  2.  Medical  Cummunica- 
tiims,  vol.  1.  Trans,  of  a  Soc.for  the  Improvement  of 
Med.  and  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  2.  JVatural  history 
of  the  Human  Teeth,  by  John  Hunter,  p.  174,  175,  edit, 
'.i.  Gooch's  Chirurgicai  M'^orks,  vol.  2,  p.  61,  and  vol. 
3,  p.  161,  edit.  1792.  Callisen's  Systeiua  Chirurgite 
I/odiemie,  t.  I,  p.  346,  >$-c.  Dubois,  in  Bulletin  de  la 
Faculte  de  Midicine,  J^o.  8.  ./.  L.  Deschamps,  Traiti 
des  Maladies  des  Fosses  J^asales,  et  de  lew  Sinus,  8i>o. 
Paris,  1804.  Eichorn,  Diss,  de  Polypis  in  antra  High- 
mori,  Gott.  1804.  Listen,  Edin.  Med.  Joum.  JSTu.  68. 
P.  V.  Deinicker,  de  Sinu  Mazillari,  ejasdem  Morbis, 
iic.  H'urceb.  1809.  C.  Ji.  Ifeinhold,  Jdeen  iiher  dieab- 
normcn  Metamorphosen  der  Highmore.shoLe,  J^eipz. 
1810.  C.  A.  Weinhold,  Fan  den  Krankheiten  der 
Gcsichtsknochen  und  ihrer  Schleimhaiite,  der  Ausrot- 
tiing  eines  grossen  Polypen  in  der  linken  Oberkiefer- 
hiikle,  deni  Verhuten  der  Einsinkens  der  Gichlischen 
und  Vcncrischen  J^Tuse,  und  der  FAnsetiung  Kiinst- 
licher  Choancn,  4to.  Ilailc,  J808.  Also,  an  account  of  a 
Malignant  Tumour  reinoved  from  the  Antrum,  by  T. 
Irving,  in  Edin.  Med.  Joum.  JsTos.  83  and  84. 

[A  case  of  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  situated  in  the 
branches  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  und  cured 
by  tying  the  carotid,  is  recorded  by  Professor  Pattison, 
of  the  London  University.  The  centre  of  the  tumoiu 
occupied  the  antrum ;  but  the  sides  of  this  cavify 
having  been  destroyed,  the  swelling  made  its  way  out 
of  it  in  every  direction  ;  upwards  into  the  orbit,  from 
which  it  had  displaced  the  eye ;  laterally  into  the  nos- 
tril, which  it  completely  filled ;  and  against  the  septum 
narium,  so  as  to  produce  a  considerable  distortion  of 
the  nose.  It  was  as  large  as  a  new-born  child's  head, 
and  attended  with  profuse  and  sometimes  nearly  fatal 
hemorrhages.  Immediately  after  the  performance  of 
the  operation,  the  appearance  of  the  tumour  in  the  nos- 
tril underwent  a  remarkable  change ;  just  before  the 
ligature  was  applied,  it  seemed  ready  to  burst  from 
distention ;  but  as  soon  as  the  direct  circulation  was 
stopped,  its  distention  ceased,  and  its  surface  became 
shrivelled.  The  pulsatory  movement,  previously  per- 
ceptible in  it,  now  could  not  be  detected.  A  daily  im- 
provement in  the  expression  of  the  countenance  foi 
lowed.  The  swelling  entirely  disappeared,  and  the 
cheek-bone  and  zygoma,  which  had  been  quite  con- 
cealed by  it,  again  became  evident.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  and  a  half  from  the  operation,  there  liad  been  no 
return  of  the  disease,  and  the  disfigurement  was  so 
trifling  that  it  was  scarcely  perceptible.— (See  A.  Bum^s 
Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head  and  Neck,  p.  463,  ed.  2, 
ivith  additions  by  G.  S.  Pattism,  Glasgou;  1824.)  In 
the  same  edition  the  efficacy  of  tying  the  carotid  for  the 
cure  of  fungous  diseases  of  the  antrum  is  proved  by 
several  interesting  cases.  This  is  a  subject  whicL 
seems  to  me  to  demand  tho  earnest  attention  of  surgi 
cal  practitioners. — Pref] 

ANUS.  The  lower  termination  of  the  great  intes 
tine  named  the  rectum,  is  so  called,  and  its  ofll  e  is  to 
form  an  outlet  for  the  feces. 

The  anus  is  furnished  with  muscles  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  it,  viz.  the  sphincter,  which  keeps  it  habitually 
closed,  and  the  levatorcs  ani,  which  serve  to  draw  it 
up  into  its  natural  situation,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
feces.  It  is  also  surrounded,  as  well  as  the  whole  of 
the  neighbouring  intestine,  with  muscular  fibres,  and 
a  very  loose  sort  of  cellular  substance.  It  is  subject 
to  various  diseases,  in  which  the  aid  of  surgery  is  re- 
quisite :  of  these  we  shall  next  treat. 

IMI'ERKORATE  ANUS. 

As  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  tliat  this  and 
other  malformations  should  not  remain  long  unkiiovro 
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one  of  the  earliest  duties  of  an  accoucheur  after  deli- 
very should  be  an  examination  of  all  the  natural  out- 
lets of  new-born  infants. 

The  place  in  which  the  extremity  of  the  rectum,  or 
the  anus,  ought  to  be,  may  be  entirely  or  partly  shut 
np  by  a  membrane  or  fleshy  adhesion.  In  other  in- 
stances, no  vestijje  of  the  intestine  can  be  found,  as  the 
skin  retains  its  natural  colour  over  the  whole  space 
between  the  parts  of  generation  and  the  os  coccygis, 
without  being  more  elevated  in  one  place  than  another. 
In  these  cases,  the  intestine  sometimes  terminates  in 
one  or  two  culs-de-sac,  about  an  inch  upwards  from 
the  ordinary  situation  of  the  anus. — (See  Baillie's  En- 
gravings,fasc.  4,  tab.  5.)  Sometimes  it  does  not  de- 
scend lower  than  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum  ;  some- 
times it  opens  into  the  bladder  or  vagina.  Dr.  Palmer 
dissected  a  case  where  the  colon,  after  reaching  the 
vicinity  of  the  lel^  kidney,  began,  as  it  descended,  to 
form  a  sigmoid  flexure ;  but  previously  to  its  arrival  at 
the  concavity  of  the  letl  ileum,  made  a  sudden  turn  to 
the  right ;  and  crossing  the  psoas  muscle,  reached  the 
projection  of  the  sacrum,  where  it  terminated,  without 
at  all  entering  the  pelvis.  With  this  malformation 
•was  combined  an  imperforate  meatus  urinarius,  and 
other  considerable  deviations  of  the  genital  organs  from 
their  natural  structure. — (See  Medico-Ckir.  Jour /i.  vol. 
J,  8m  Land.  1810.) 

Sometimes  the  colon  terminates  in  a  sac,  and  the 
rectum  is  entirely  deficient. — (See  Beauregard,  in 
Journ.  de  M  d.  1,  66.)  Instances  are  also  upon  record 
where  the  rectum  opened  into  the  urethra.— (Bre^/. 
Samml.  1718,  p.  702;  Hist,  de  VAcad.  R'^ijale  des  Sci- 
ences, 1752,  p.  113;  Hodistctter,  in  Med.  Wochenblatt, 
1780,  No.  18;  1783,  No.  ID;  Kretschmar,  in,  Horn's 
Archiv.b.l,p.350.) 

When  a  surgeon  is  consulted  he  must  not  lose  much 
time  in  deliberation ;  for  if  a  speedy  opening  be  not 
made  for  the  feces,  the  infant  will  certainly  very  soon 
perish,  with  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  a  strangu- 
lated hernia.  Mr.  C.  Hutchison  thinks  it,  however,  ad- 
vantageous not  to  operate  till  the  expiration  of  from 
twenty-four  to  sixty  hours  after  birth,  as  within  this 
period  no  great  inconvenience  will  arise,  and  the  dis- 
tention of  the  rectum  with  meconium  is  a  guidance  to 
the  surgeon  in  making  the  incisions. — (See  Obs.  in 
Surgery,  ed.  2.)  After  ascertaining  the  complaint, 
which  is  an  easy  matter,  the  surgeon  should  endeavour 
to  learn  whether  the  aims  is  merely  shut  by  a  mem- 
brane or  fleshy  adhesion,  or  whether  the  anus  is  alto- 
gether wanting,  in  consequence  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  cavity  of  the  gut  being  obliterated  or  the  rectum 
not  extending  sufficiently  far  down. 

When  a  membrane  or  production  of  the  skin  closes  the 
opening  of  the  rectum,  the  part  producing  the  obstruction 
is  somewhat  diflferent  in  colour  from  the  neigbouring  in- 
teguments. It  is  usually  of  a  purple  or  livid  hue,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  accumulation  of  the  meconium  on  its  in- 
ner surface.  The  meconium,  propelled  downwards  by 
the  viscera  above,  forms  a  small  roundish  prominence, 
which  yields  like  dough  to  the  pressure  of  the  fingers ; 
but  immediately  projects  again  when  the  pressure  is 
removed.  When  a  fleshy  adhesion  closes  the  intes- 
tine, the  circumstance  is  obvious  to  the  eye,  if  the  part 
protrude,  as  is  generally  the  case.  The  finger  feels 
greater  hardness  and  resistance  than  when  there  is  a 
mere  membrane,  and  the  livid  colour  of  the  meconium 
cannot  ho  seen  through  the  obstructing  .substance. 

These  last  signs  alone  are  enough  to  convince  the 
surgeon  of  the  necessity  of  the  operation  ;  but  they  do 
not  clearly  sliow  whether  the  intestine  descends  as  far 
as  it  ought  in  order  to  form  a  proper  kmd  of  anus. 
Complete  information  on  this  point  can  only  be  ac- 
quired after  the  membrane  or  adhesion  has  been  divided ; 
or  else  after  the  child's  death,  when  the  operation  has 
proved  ineflfectual.  Though  there  be  no  mark  to  denote 
where  the  anus  ought  to  be  situated,  and  no  degree  of 
prominence,  yielding  like  soft  dough  to  the  pressure  of 
the  fingers,  and  rising  again  when  such  pressure  is 
removed  ;  yet  it  may  happen,  especially  on  our  being 
consulted  immediately  after  the  child  is  born,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  absence  of  such  symptoms,  denoting 
the  presence  of  the  meconium,  and  the  natural  extent 
of  the  intestine,  as  far  as  where  the  anus  ought  to  be, 
the  gut  may  exist  and  have  a  cavity  as  far  as  the  mem- 
brare  or  adhesion  closing  it. 

When  the  anus  is  simply  covered  with  skin,  and  its 
place  indicated  ky  a  prominence  arising  from  the  con 


tents  of  the  rectum,  we  have  only  to  make  an  opening 
with  a  knife,  sufficient  to  let  out  the  meconium.  Lev- 
ret  recommends  a  circular  incision  in  the  membrane; 
but  a  transverse  one  is  sufficient.  A  small  tent  of  lint 
is  afterward  to  be  introduced,  in  order  to  keep  the 
opening  from  closing.  If  the  anus  be  only  partly 
closed  by  a  membrane,  the  opening  may  be  dilated  with 
tents  or  bougies  ;  but  if  the  aperture  be  very  small,  it 
is  preferable  to  use  the  bistoury  for  its  enlargement. 

When  no  external  appearance  denotes  where  the 
situation  of  the  anus  ought  to  be,  the  case  is  much 
more  serious  and  embarrassing  ;  and  this,  whether  the 
intestine  be  stopped  up  by  a  fleshy  adhesion  or  the 
coalescence  of  its  sides,  or  whether  a  part  of  the  gut 
be  wanting. 

However,  it  is  the  surgeon's  duty  to  do  everj-  thing 
in  his  power  to  afford  relief.  For  this  purpose,'an  in- 
cision an  inch  long  or  rather  more  is  to  be  made  in  the 
situation  where' the  anus  ought  to  be,  and  the  wound 
is  to  be  carried  more  and  more  deeply  in  the  natural  di 
rection  of  the  rectum.  The  cuts  are  not  to  be  made 
directly  upwards,  nor  in  the  axis  of  the  pelvis,  for  the 
vagina  or  bladder  might  thus  be  wounded.  On  the 
contrary,  the  operator  should  cut  backwards,  along  the 
concavity  of  the  os  coccygis,  where  there  is  no  danger 
of  wounding  any  part  of  importance.  In  all  cases  of 
this  kind  the  surgeon's  finger  is  the  best  director.  The 
operator,  guided  by  the  index  finger  of  his  left  hand, 
introduced  within  the  os  coccygis,  is  to  dissect  in  th« 
direction  above  recommended,  until  he  reaches  the 
feces,  or  has  cut  as  far  as  he  can  reach  with  his  finger 
If  he  should  fail  in  finding  the  meconium,  as  deatK 
must  unavoidably  follow,  one  more  attempt  ought  to 
be  made  by  introducing,  upon  the  finger,  a  middle-sized 
trocar,  in  the  direction  best  calculated  to  reach  the 
rectum  without  danger  to  other  parts,  viz.  upwards  and 
backwards.  The  cannula  of  the  trocar  may  be  left 
in  the  puncture,  and  secured  there  by  tapes,  so  as  to 
afl^brd  an  outlet  for  the  feces.  In  some  observations  on 
this  subject,  addressed  to  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society  by  Mr.  Copland  Hutchison,  he  recommends  an 
elastic  gum  catheter  to  be  substituted  for  the  cannula 
after  a  week,  and  when  the  tube  can  be  dispensed  with, 
a  sponge  tent  or  piece  of  bougie  to  be  worn  12  out  of 
the  2-1  hours. — (See  also  Obs.  in  Surgery,  ed.  2,  1826.) 

In  a  very  interesting  case,  recorded  in  Langenbeck's 
new  Surgical  Hibliotheca,  the  imperforate  slate  of  the 
anus  was  not  discovered  till  the  evening  of  the  12lh 
day  (Vom  the  child's  birth,  when  hiccough  and  convul- 
sions had  come  on.  M.  Wolff' found  the  abdomen  pro- 
tuberant, hard,  and  painful  when  handled,  and  nausea,! 
vomiting,  and  great  depression  of  strength  prevailed. 
Next  day,  he  introduced  a  large  lancet  a  few  lines  in 
front  of  the  os  coccygis  to  tlie  depth  of  an  inch  without 
finding  the  rectum.  The  puncture  was  then  carried  to 
the  depth  of  two  inches,  but  without  effect.  With  a 
pharyngotomus,  however,  he  now  succeeded  in  piercing 
the  rectum;  and  a  glyster  was  administered,  which 
brought  away  some  meconium.  Under  the  use  of 
glysters  and  tents  the  child  soon  recovered. 

By  such  proceedings  many  infants  have  been  pre- 
served, which  would  otherwise  have  been  devoted  to 
certain  death.  Ilildanus,  La  Motte,  Roonhuysen,  Mr., 
Copland  Hutchison,  and  others  have  successfully 
adopted  the  practice.  Mr  B,  Bell  met  with  two  cases, 
in  which  the  intestine  was  very  distant  from  the  inte- 
guments, and  he  was  so  successful  as  to  form  an  anus, 
which  ful  filled  its  office  tolerably  well  for  several  years 
but  he  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  the  passage 
sufficiently  pervious.  As  soon  as  he  removed  the  dogh 
sils  of  lint,  and  other  kinds  of  tents,  used  for  maintai.n- 
ing  the  necessary  dilatation,  such  a  degree  of  contrac- 
tion speedily  followed,  that  the  evacuation  of  the  intesti- 
nal matter  became  very  difficult  for  a  long  while  after- 
waid.  lie  employed,  at  difl'erent  times,  tents  made  of 
sponge,  gentian  root,  and  other  substances,  which 
swell  on  being  moistened  But  they  always  produced 
so  much  pain  and  irritation  that  it  was  impossible  to 
persevere  in  their  use. 

Tents  of  very  soft  lint,  dipped  in  oil,  or  rolls  of 
bougie-plaster,  cause  less  irritation  than  those  cow 
posed  of  any  other  materials. 

Though  keeping  the  opening  dilated  may  seem  sirs 
pie  and  easy  to  such  men  as  have  had  no  opportunitia 
of  seeing  cases  of  this  description,  it  is  far  otherwiai 
in  practice.  Mr.  B.  Bell  assures  us,  that  he  never  r  ^ 
with  any  disea.se  that  gave  him  so  much  trouble 
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embarrassment  as  he  experienced  In  the  two  cases  of 
this  sort  which  occurred  in  his  practice  Although  m 
both  instances  he  made  the  openings  ai  first  suincicntly 
large,  it  was  only  by  very  assiduous  attention  (or  eiglit 
or  ten  montlis,  that  tlie  necessity  lor  anotiier  operation, 
and  even  repeated  operations,  was  prevented.  When 
only  the  skin  has  been  divided,  the  rest  of  the  treatnnent 
is  doubtle-ss  more  simple  ;  for  then  nothing  more  is 
requisite  than  keeping  a  piece  of  lint  for  a  few  days  in 
the  opening  made  with  the  knife.  But  when  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  rectum  is  at  a  certain  distance,  though 
we  may  generally  hope  to  effect  a  cure,  alter  having 
succeeded  in  giving  vent  to  the  intestinal  matter,  yet 
the  treatment  alter  the  oi)cration  will  always  demand 
for  a  long  while  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  care  on 
the  part  of  the  surgeon.  In  a  highly  interesting  ex- 
ample, recorded  by  Mr.  Miller,  of  Methven,  such  was 
the  tendency  to  closure  of  the  new  opening,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  rejieat  the  operation  ten  times  before 
the  child  was  eight  months  old.— (See  Edm.  Med. 
Jmim.  No.  98,  p.  &2.)  Notwith-standing  all  tlicse  ope- 
ration.s.  and  another  one  of  two  hours  and  three-quar- 
ters' duration,  performed  several  years  allerwaid  for 
the  extraction  of  an  alvine  concretion  equal  in  size  to  a 
turkey's  egg,  the  power  of  the  sphiiurter  was  perfect. 
The  difficulty  of  success  may  be  considered  as  in  some 
measure  proportioned  to  the  dejjlh  of  the  necessary 
incision.  In  a  case  like  that  recorded  by  Dr.  Palmer, 
to  which  I  have  above  adverted,  the  inutility  of  any 
attempt  to  discharge  the  feces  by  an  operation  in  the 
usual  site  of  the  anus  must  be  sufficiently  obvious.— 
{Medico-Chlr.  Jonrn.  vol.  \,p.  181.) 

Sometimes,  while  the  anus  appears  pervious  and 
well  formed,  infants  suffer  the  same  symptoms  as  if 
there  were  no  anus  at  all.  The  reason  of  this  depends 
upon  the  intestine  being  occasionally  closed  by  a  mem- 
branous partition  situated  more  or  less  upwards,  above 
the  aperture  of  the  anus  {Cnurtial,  Nouvelles  Obs.  sur 
les  Os,  p.  147  ;  John  VVat/te,  in  Edin.  Med.  and  Sur- 
real Joum.  April,  1821  ;  and  Cases  in  Hutchison's 
Obs.  in  Surgery,  ed.  2),  and  sometimes  the  symp- 
tom.s  are  owing  to  the  termination  of  the  gut  in  a  cul- 
de-sac.  This  erroneous  formation  may  always  be  sus- 
pected when  an  infant,  whose  anus  is  externally 
open,  does  not  void  any  excrement  for  two  or  three  days 
after  its  birth,  and  especially  when  urgent  symptoms 
arise,  such  as  swelling  of  the  belly,  vomiting,  &c. 
We  are  now  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  the 
rectum  is  impervious  above  the  anus,  by  attempting  to 
inject  glysters  or  to  introduce  a  probe.  If  the  gut  be 
shut  up  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  having  recourse 
to  the  method  described  above,  and  forming  a  commu- 
nication by  means  of  a  bistoury  guided  on  the  finger, 
or  else  with  a  pharyingotomus.  If  the  obstacle  should 
only  consist  of  a  transverse  membrane,  the  operation 
will  be  easy  and  its  success  higlily  probable.  But  if 
there  should  be  a  strangulation  or  obstruction  of  the 
intestine,  the  case  is  infinitely  more  serious. 

In  the  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Wayte,  the  membranous 
septum  was  felt  by  the  finger  about  an  inch  from  the 
verge  of  the  anus. '  It  w-as  pierced  with  a  pointed  probe 
which  was  followed  by  a  hydrocele  trocar,  and  after- 
ward by  a  bougie  of  larger  dimensions.  On  with- 
drawing the  latter,  much  meconium,  mixed  with  feces, 
escaped  and  continued  to  be  frequently  discharged. 
In  a  week,  however,  the  opening  closed,  and  a  fresh 
puncture  was  made,  which  was  maintained  by  the  fre- 
<iuent  introduction  of  bougies.  The  child  proceeded 
olerably  well  until  the  end  of  another  week,  when  the 
issage  was  again  much  contracted  and  the  abdomen 
•rnportionably  distended.  On  the  20th  day  from  birth, 
t  full-si/ed  trocar  was  used  for  restoring  the  opening, 
which,  however,  again  had  a  tendency  to  close,  but 
was  afterward  dilated  by  introducing  twice  a  day 
bougies,  which  were  increased  in  size  until  a  rectum 
bougie  of  middle  si/.e  could  be  passed.  The  boy  now 
rapidly  improved,  and  every  hoi)e  of  a  jierfect  recovery 
was  entertained,  but  disease  of  the  os  coccygis  ensued, 
and  at  the  end  of  six  months  the  little  patient  died 
hectic— (See  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jovrn.  vol.  17.) 

When  the  anus  is  imi)erforate,  the  intestine  some- 
times opens  into  the  vagina  or  bladder.— (Z^uwa-f,  in 
Retueil  P.  riodupa:  dr.  la  Soc.  de  Mrd.  t.  3,  No.  13. 
JJEveill',  Rapport  des  Travaux  de  la  Soc.  Philom.  vol. 
1,  p.  145.  Murray,  Diss.  Atresia  Ani  vesicalis,  Ups. 
1794.  Act.  Nat.  Cur.  vol.  8,  Obs.  24,  vol.  9,  Obs.  U. 
Roestd.  in  Mursinnu^s  Jonrn.  fvr  die  Chir.  b.  I,  p 


547.  Ohs.  Med.  Decad.  2,  No.  2.)  The  first  case  is  tho 
least  dangerous  of  such  malformations.  The  intestine 
may  also  terminate  at  two  places  at  the  same  time, 
viz.  at  the  usual  place,  .'-o  as  to  form  a  proper  anus 
more  or  less  perfect ;  and  also  in  the  vagina. 

If  these  two  openings  shouid  be  ample  enough  for 
the  easy  evacuation  of  the  excrement,  nothing  can  be 
done  at  so  tender  an  age  ;  for  though  voiding  the  feces 
through  the  vagina  is  a  most  unplea.sani  inconvenience, 
yet  there  is  no  effectual  means  of  closing  the  ojjening 
of  the  intestine  in  this  situation,  nor  could  one  be  de- 
vised which  would  not  seriously  incommode  the  infant 
But  when  the  two  openings"  are  exceedingly  small, 
and  the  alvine  evacuations  cannot  readily  pass  out, 
even  with  the  aid  of  glysters,  the  opening  of  the  anus 
ought  to  be  dilated  by  cannuljB  of  different  sizes.  If 
this  method  should  not  avail,  the  knife  must  be  em- 
ployed, and  the  wound  dressed  as  already  explained. 

For  the  most  part  the  intestine  has  only  one  opening 
in  the  vagina.  In  this  circumstance,  as  in  the  instance 
in  which  the  feces  have  no  vent  at  all,  we  must  make 
an  incision  in  that  place  which  the  anus  ought  to  oc- 
cupy. The  natural  course  of  the  feces  being  opened 
by  this  operation,  which  in  such  a  ca.se  i.s  not  at  all  pe- 
rilous, much  less  excrement  will  pass  out  of  the  vagina, 
and  of  course  the  infirmity  will  be  diminished.  By  the 
introduction  of  a  tube  into  the  new  anus,  the  communi- 
cation between  the  rectum  and  vagina  might  possibly 
be  obliterated,  and  a  perfect  cure  accomplished.  The 
opening  between  the  intestine  and  vagina  may  also  be 
too  small  for  the  easy  evacuation  of  the  feces,  and 
even  expose  the  infant  to  the  same  sort  of  dangerous 
symjitoms  as  would  occur  if  the  rectum  had  no  open- 
ing at  all. 

In  male  infants  the  rectum  .sometimes  opens  into  the 
bladder,  and  in  this  circumstance  there  is  generally  no 
anus.  The  case  is  easily  known  by  the  meconium 
being  blended  with  the  urine,  which  acquires  a  thick, 
greenish  appearance,  and  is  veided  almost  continually 
though  in  small  quantities.  Only  the  most  fiuid  part 
of  the  meconium  is  thus  discharged.  The  thicker  part 
not  getting  from  the  rectum  into  the  bladder,  nor  from 
the  bladder  into  the  urethra,  greatly  distends  the  intes- 
tines and  bladder,  and  produces  the  same  symptoms  as 
take  place  in  cases  of  total  imperforation.  Hence, 
without  the  speedy  interference  of  art  to  form  an  aniia 
capable  of  giving  vent  to  the  feces,  with  which  the 
urinary  organs  cannot  remain  obstructed,  the  infant 
will  inevitably  die.  This  case  must,  therefore,  be 
treated  like  the  foregoing  examples.  Though  we  can 
hardly  hope  to  prevent  altogether  the  inconveniences 
resulting  from  the  rectum  opening  into  the  bJadder, 
since  even  a  new  passage  will  not  completely  hinder 
the  feces  from  following  the  other  course ;  yet  we 
shall  thus  afford  the  child  a  very  good  chance  of  pre- 
servation, and  the  only  one  which  its  situation  will 
allow. 

In  cases  in  which  an  outlet  for  the  feces  cannot  be 
l)rocured  by  any  of  the  methods  pointed  out  above, 
it  has  been  proposed  by  Littre  to  make  an  opening 
above  one  of  the  groins,  find  out  a  portion  of  hitestine, 
open  it,  fix  it  in  this  situation  with  a  few  stitches,  aiid 
thus  form  an  artificial  anus.  Sabatier  was  only  ac- 
quainted with  one  case  in  which  this  proceeding  had 
been  actually  done,  viz.  the  example  where  Duret,  a 
French  naval  surgeon,  operated.  I'his  gentleman  cut 
into  the  abdomen  at  the  lower  part  of  the  left  iliac  re- 
gion, and  having  opened  the  sigmoid  flexion  of  the 
colon,  he  fixed  it  near  the  wound.  The  child  was  saved 
by  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus;  but  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five  months  it  continued  to  be  troubled  with 
!  a  sort  of  prolapsus  of  the  lining  of  the  bowel.— (See 
■  Recueil  Piricdique  de  la  Soc.  de  Med.  t.  4,  No.  19 ;  and 
Sabatier,  Med.  Operatoire,  t.  3,  p.  336,  edit.  2^ 

An  instance  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Pring,  in 
which  he  made  an  ojiening  in  the  colon,  near  its  sig- 
moid flexure,  in  a  lady,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  scir- 
rhous disease  of  the  rectum,  was  afflicted  with  ru  ob- 
stinate and  perilous  obstruction  of  the  intestiiuL.  canal. 
The  patient  survived  the  operation  nearly  sixteen 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  she  fell  a  victim  to 
the  disease  of  the  rectum.— (See  London  Medical  and 
Physi'-.al  Journal,  vols.  45  and  47.)  1  should  be  reluc- 
tant to  offer  any  remarks  encouraging  the  repetition  of 
this  j?ractice,  against  which  various  considerations  pre- 
sent themselves,  particularly  in  ca.ses  wliere,  besidea 
u  mere  difficulty  of  emptying  the  bov  els,  another  dm* 
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ease  exists,  which  is  itself  likely  to  destroy  the  patient, 
and  is  of  a  nature  not  cajiable  of  receiving  any  effect- 
ual benefit  from  the  bold  operation  practised  in  the  ex- 
ample related  by  Mr.  I'rinf?. 

Callisen  conceives  that  the  descending  colon  may  be 
most  conveniently  got  at  by  making  an  incision  in  the 
left  lumbar  region  along  the  edge  of  the  quadratus 
luml-omm  muscle  ;  and  he  prefers  this  mode  of  ope- 
raiing  ro  that  of  making  the  incision  above  the  groin.— 
(Syst.  Chir.  Hodicrrus,  t.  2,  p.  ()88,  689,  ed.  1800.)  Its 
advantages,  however,  are  not  obvious.—  (See  Sabatir, 
Medicine  Opcratoire,  t.  3,  p.  330.  Pappendorf,  de  Ano 
'infantum  imperforafo,  Leipz.  l7S'ii.  Rernarques  siir 
JDifferens  Vices  de  Conformation  que  Irs  Enfans  ap- 
porteiit  en  naissant,  par  M.  Petit,  in  Mm.  de  VAcad. 
Roy  ale  de  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  230,  edit,  in  l2m.o.  H.  A. 
Wrisbcrg,  de  praetemaivrali  ct  rare  Intestini  Recti 
cum  vesica  urinaria  coalitji,  et  independente  Ani  de- 
/ectu,  ito.  am.  1779.  Ford,  in  Med.  Facts  and  Obs. 
vol.  ],  No.  10.  Chamberlaine,in  Memoirs  of  the  Med. 
Soc.  of  Lond.  vol.  5,  No.  23.  Richerand,  Nosographie 
Chir.  t.  3,  p.  437,  f,c.  Hit.  4.  G.  Wayte,  in  Edin.  Med. 
Journ.  vol.  17.  Lancet,  vol.  I,  p.  434.  A.  C.  Hutchi- 
son, in  Pract.  Obs.  in  Surgery,  ed.  2,  1826.  Miller,  in 
Edin.  Med.  Journ.  No.  98,  p.  61.  Jolliet,  in  Joitm.  de 
Med.  par  Leroujc,  t.  32,  p.  272.) 

ABSCESSES    OF   THK    ANUS. —  FISTULA    IN    ANO. 

The  custom  of  giving  the  appellation  of  fistula  to 
every  collection  of  matter  formed  near  the  anus,  has, 
by  conveying  a  false  notion  of  them,  been  productive 
of  such  methods  of  treating  them,  as  are  diametrically 
opixwite  to  those  which  ought  to  be  pursued. 

A  small  orifice  or  outlet  from  a  large  or  deep  cavity, 
discharging  a  thin  gleet  or  sanies,  made,  as  Mr.  Pott 
has  explained,  a  considerable  part  of  the  idea  which 
our  ancestors  had  of  a  fistulous  sore,  wherever  seated. 
With  the  term  fistulous  they  always  connected  a  no- 
tion of  callosity;  and  therefore,  whenever  they  found 
such  a  kind  of  opening  yielding  such  sort  of  discharge, 
and  attended  with  any  degree  of  induration,  they  called 
the  complaint  a  fistula.  Imagining  this  callosity  to  be 
a  diseased  alteration  made  in  the  very  structure  of  the 
parts,  they  had  no  conception  that  it  could  be  cured  by 
any  means  but  by  removal  with  a  cutting  instrument, 
or  by  destruction  with  escharotics  ;  and  therefore  they 
immediately  attacked  it  with  knife  or  caustic,  in  order 
to  accomplish  one  of  these  ends ;  and  very  terrible 
work  they  often  made. 

That  abscesses  formed  near  the  tVmdament  do  some- 
times, from  bad  habits,  from  extreme  neglect,  or  from 
gross  mistreatment,  become  fistulous,  is  certain  ;  but 
the  majority  of  them  have  not  at  first  any  one  charac- 
ter or  mark  of  a  true  fistula ;  nor  can,  without  the  most 
Bupine  neglect  on  the  side  of  the  patient,  or  the  mo.st 
ignorant  nianagement  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  de- 
generate or  be  converted  into  one. 

Collections  of  matter  from  inflammation  (wherever 
formed),  if  they  be  not  ojienod  in  time  and  in  a  pro- 
per manner,  do  often  burst.  The  hole  through  which 
the  matter  finds  vent  is  generally  small,  and  not  often 
situated  in  the  most  convenient  or  most  dependent  part 
of  the  tumour :  it  therefore  is  unfit  for  the  discharge 
of  all  the  contents  of  the  abscess  ;  and  instead  of  clos- 
ing contracts  itself  to  a  smaller  size,  and  becoming 
hard  at  its  edges,  continues  to  drain  off  what  is  fur- 
nished by  the  undigested  sides  of  the  cavity. 

When  an  abscess  near  the  anus  bursts,  the  small- 
ness  of  the  accidental  orifice ;  tlie  hardness  of  its  edges ; 
its  being  found  to  be  the  outlet  from  a  deep  cavity  ;  the 
daily  discharge  of  a  thin,  gleety,  discoloured  kind  of 
matter;  and  the  induration  of  the  parts  round  about, 
have  all  contributed  to  raise  and  confirm  the  idea  of  a 
true  fistula. 

Abscesses  about  the  anus  present  themselves  In  dif- 
ferent forms. 

Sometimes  the  attack  is  made  with  symptoms  of 
high  inflammation ;  with  pain,  fever,  rigor,  &c.,  and 
the  fever  ends  as  soon  as  the  abscess  is  formed. 

In  this  case  a  part  of  the  buttock  near  the  anus  is 
considerably  swollen,  and  has  a  large  circumscribed 
hardness.  In  a  short  time  the  middle  of  thivS  hardness 
becomes  red  and  inflamed ;  and  in  the  centre  of  it  mat- 
ter is  formed. 

This  (in  the  language  of  our  ancestors)  is  called  in 
general  a  phlegmon;  but  when  it  appears  in  this  parti- 
cular part,  a  phyma. 


The  pain  is  sometimes  great,  the  fever  high,  the  tu- 
mour large  and  exquisitely  tender;  but  however  dis- 
agreeable the  appearances  may  have  been,  or  howeyer 
high  the  symptoms  may  have  risen  before  suppuration, 
yet  when  that  end  is  fairly  and  fully  accomplished,  the 
])atient  generally  becomes  easy  and  cool ;  and  the  mat- 
ter formed  under  such  circumstances,  thoiigh  it  may 
be  plentiful,  is  good. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  external  parts,  after  much 
pain,  attended  with  fever,  sickness,  &c.,  are  sometimes 
attacked  with  considerable  inflammation,  but  without 
'  any  of  that  circumscribed  hardness  which  character- 
ized the  preceding  tumour;  instead  of  which  the  in- 
flammation is  extended  largely,  and  the  skin  wears  an 
erysipelatous  kind  of  appearance.  In  this  the  disease 
is  more  superficial ;  the  quantity  of  matter  small,  and 
the  cellular  membrane  sloughy  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Sometimes  instead  of  either  of  the  preceding  ap- 
pearances, there  is  formed  in  this  part  what  the  French 
call  wie  suppuration  gangreve^ise ;  in  which  the  cel- 
lular and  adipose  membrane  is  affected  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  in  a  carbuncle. 

In  this  case,  the  skin  is  of  a  dusky  red  or  purple 
kind  of  colour ;  and  although  harder  than  when  in  a 
natural  state,  yet  it  has,  by  no  means,  that  degree  of 
tension  or  resistance,  which  it  has  either  in  phlegmon 
or  in  ery.sipelas. 

The  patient  has  generally,  at  first,  a  hard,  full,  jar- 
ring pulse,  with  great  thirst,  and  very  fatiguing  rest 
lessness.  If  the  progress  of  the  disease  be  not  stopped, 
or  the  patient  relieved  by  medicine,  the  pulse  soon 
changes  into  an  unequal,  low,  faltering  one;  and 
the  strength  and  the  spirits  sink  in  such  manner,  as  to 
imply  great  and  immediately  impending  mi.schicf.  The 
matter  formed  under  the  skin,  so  altered,  is  small  in 
quantity,  and  bad  in  quality ;  and  the  adipose  mem- 
brane is  gangrenous  and  sloughy  throughout  the  ex- 
tent of  the  discoloration.  This  generally  happens  to 
persons,  whose  habit  is  either  naturally  bad,  or  has 
been  rendered  so  by  intemperance. 

Sometimes  the  disease  makes  its  first  appearance 
in  the  induration  of  the  skin,  near  to  the  verge  of  the 
anus,  but  without  pain  or  alteration  of  colour ;  which 
hardness  gradually  softens  and  suppurates.  The  mat- 
ter, when  let  out,  in  this  case,  is  small  in  quantity, 
good  in  quality ;  and  the  sore  is  superficial,  clean,  and 
well-conditioned.  On  the  contrary,  it  now  and  then 
happens,  that  although  the  pain  is  but  little,  and  the 
inflammation  apparently  slight,  yet  the  matter  is  large 
in  quantity,  bad  in  quality,  extremely  offensive,  and 
[jroceeds  from  a  deep  crude  hollow. 

The  place  also  where  the  abscess  points,  and  where 
the  matter,  if  let  alone,  would  burst  its  way  out,  is 
various  and  uncertain.  Sometimes  it  is  in  the  buttock, 
at  a  distance  from,  the  anus ;  at  other  times,  near  its 
verge,  or  in  the  perina;um ;  and  this  discharge  is  made 
sometimes  from  one  orifice  only,  sometimes  from  seve- 
ral. In  some  cases  there  is  not  only  an  opening 
through  the  skin  externally,  but  another  through  the 
intestines  into  its  cavity  :  in  others,  there  is  only  one 
orifice,  and  that  either  external  or  internal. 

Sometimes  the  matter  is  formed  at  a*  considerable 
distance  from  the  rectum,  which  is  not  even  laid  bare 
by  it ;  at  others,  it  is  laid  bare  also,  and  not  perforated : 
it  is  also  sometimes  not  only  denuded,  but  pierced ; 
and  that  in  more  places  than  one. 

All  consideration  of  preventing  suppuration  is  ge- 
nerally out  of  the  question  :  and  our  business,  if  called 
at  the  beginning,  must  be  to  moderate  the  symptoms; 
to  forward  the  suppuration  ;  when  the  matter  is  formed, 
to  let  it  out ;  and  to  treat  the  sore  in  such  manner  as 
shall  be  most  likely  to  produce  a  speedy  and  lasting 
cure. 

When  there  are  no  symptoms  which  require  particu- 
lar attention,  and  all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  assist  the 
maturation  of  the  tumour,  a  soft  pouitice  is  the  best 
application.  When  the  disease  is  fairly  of  the  phlegmo- 
noid  kind,  the  thinner  the  skin  is  s-nfl'ered  to  he- 
come  before  the  abscess  is  opened,  the  better;  as  the 
induration  of  the  parts  about  will  thereby  he  the  more 
dissolved,  and,  consequently,  there  will  be  the  less  to 
do  after  such  opening  has  been  made.  This  kind  of 
tumour  is  generally  Ibund  in  j)eople  of  ftill,  sanguine 
habits;  and  who,  therefore,  if  the  pain  be  great,  and 
the  fever  high,  will  bear  evacuation,  both  by  plilebo- 
tomy  and  g  ntle  cathartics :  which  is  iiot  often  the 
case  of  those,  who  are  said  to  be  of  bilious  constitu- 
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♦ions ,  in  wliom  the  inflammation  is  of  a  larger  ex- 
U-nt,  and  in  whom  the  skin  wears  the  yellowish  lint 
of  the  erysipelas ;  persons  of  this  kind  of  habit,  and 
in  such  circumstances,  being  in  general  seldom  capa- 
ble of  bearing  large  evacnation. 

When  the  inflammation  is  erysipelatous,  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  formed  is  small,  compared  with  the  size 
and  extent  of  the  tumour ;  the  disease  is  rather  u 
sloughy,  putrid  state  of  the  cellular  membrane  than  an 
imposthumation  ;  and,  therefore,  the  sooner  il  is  ojjened 
the  better:  if  we  wait  for  the  matter  lo  make  a  point, 
we  shall  wait  for  what  will  not  happen  ;  at  least,  not 
till  after  a  considerable  length  of  time :  during  which 
the  disease  in  the  membrane  will  extend  itself,  and, 
consequeidly,  the  cavity  of  the  sinus  or  abscess  be 
thereby  greatly  uicreased. 

When,  instead  of  either  of  the  preceding  appearances, 
the  skin  wears  a  dusky  puri)lish-red  colour ;  has  a  doughy 
unresisting  kind  of  feel,  and  very  little  sensibility ; 
when  these  circumstances  are  joined  with  an  unequal, 
faltering  kind  of  pulse,  irregular  f;iiiverings,  a  great 
failure  of  strength  and  spirits,  and  inclination  to  doze, 
the  case  is  formidable,  and  the  event  generally  fatal. 

The  habit,  in  these  circumstances,  is  always  bad : 
sometimes  from  nature,  but  much  more  fiequently  from 
gluttony  and  intemperance.  What  assistance  art  can 
lend  must  be  administered  speedily  ;  every  minute  is 
of  consequence ;  and  if  the  disease  be  not  stopped,  the 
patient  will  sink.  Here  (says  Pott)  is  no  need  for 
evacuation  of  any  kind :  recourse  must  be  immedi- 
ately had  to  medical  assistance;  the  part  affected 
should  be  frequently  fomented  with  hot  spirituous  fo- 
mentations ;  a  large  and  deep  incision  should  be  made 
into  the  diseased  part,  and  the  application  made  lo  it 
should  be  of  the  warmest,  most  antiseptic  kind. 

This  also  is  a  general  kind  of  observation,  and 
equally  applicable  to  the  same  sort  of  disease  in  any 
pan  of  the  body.  Our  ancestors  have  thought  fit  to 
call  it  in  some  a  carbuncle,  and  in  others  by  other 
names  :  but  it  is  (wherever  seated)  really  and  truly  a 
gangrene  of  the  cellular  and  adipose  membrane :  it  al- 
ways implies  great  degeneracy  of  habit,  and,  most 
commonly,  ends  ill. 

Strangury,  dysury,  and  even  total  retention  of 
the  urine  are  no  very  uncommon  attendants  upon  ab- 
scesses in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rectum  and  blad- 
der :  more  especially  if  the  seat  of  them  be  near  the 
neck  of  the  latter. 

They  sometimes  continue  from  the  first  attack  of 
the  inflammation,  until  the  matter  is  formed,  and  has 
made  its  way  outwards :  and  sometimes  last  a  few 
hours  only. 

The  two  former  most  commonly  are  easily  relieved 
by  the  loss  of  blood,  and  the  use  of  gum  arable,  with 
nitre,  &c.  But  in  the  last  (the  total  retention),  they 
who  have  not  often  seen  this  case,  generally  have  im- 
mediate recourse  to  the  catheter :  but  the  practice  is  es- 
sentially wrong. 

The  neck  of  the  bladder  does  certainly  participate, 
in  some  degree,  in  the  said  inflammation.  But  the 
principal  part  of  the  complaint  arises  from  irritat^ion, 
and  the  disease  is,  strictly  speaking,  spasmodic.  The 
manner  in  which  an  attack  of  this  kind  is  generally 
made  ;  the  very  little  distention  which  the  bladder  of- 
ten suffers;  the  small  quantity  of  urine  sometimes 
sontained  in  it,  even  when  the  symptoms  are  most 
pressing ;  and  the  most  certain  as  well  as  safe  me- 
thod of  relieving  it;  all  tend  to  strengthen  such  opi- 
nion. 

But  whether  we  attribute  the  evil  to  inflammation 
or  to  spasmodic  irritation,  whatever  can,  in  any  de- 
gree, contribute  to  the  exasperation  of  f.ither,  must  be 
manifestly  wrong.  The  violent  passage  of  the  cathe- 
ter through  the  neck  of  the  bladder  (for  violent  in  such 
circumstances  it  mu.st  be)  can  never  be  right. 

If  the  instrument  be  successfully  introduced,  it  must 
either  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  bladder  is  emptied, 
or  it  nu;^st  bo  left  in  if.  if  the  former  bo  done,  the  same 
cause  01  rcicnlion  remaining,  the  same  effect  returns ; 
the  same  pain  and  violence  must  again  be  submitted  to, 
under  (most  likely)  increased  difficulties.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  culheicx  be  left  in  the  bladder,  it  will  often, 
Vthilii  its  neck  is  in  this  state,  occasion  such  disturb- 
ance that  the  remedy  (as  it  is  called)  will  prove  an 
CWspcralion  of  the  disease,  and  add  lo  the  evil  it  is  dc- 
Itoied  to  alleviate.  Nor  is  thii*  all ;  for  tlic  resistance 
Which  the  parts  while  in  this  stale  make,  is  sometimes 


so  great  that  if  any  violence  be  used,  the  mstrument 
will  make  for  itself  a  new  route  in  the  neighbouring 
parts,  and  lay  ihe  foundation  of  such  misc»uef  as  fre- 
quently baffles  all  our  art. 

The  true,  safe,  and  rational  method  of  relieving  this 
complaint  (says  Pott)  is  by  evacuation  and  anodynti 
rela.xation  :  this  not  only  procures  immediate  eii.se,  but 
does,  at  the  same  time,  serve  another  very  material  pur- 
pose ;  which  is  that  of  maturating  the  abscess.  Los." 
of  blood  IS  necessary ;  the  quantitv  to  be  determined 
by  the  strength  and  state  of  the  patient :  the  intestines 
should  also  be  emptied,  if  there  be  time  for  so  doing,  by 
a  gentle  cathartic  ;  but  the  most  elfeclual  relief  will  be 
from  the  warm  bath  or  semicupium,  the  application 
of  bladders  with  hot  water  to  the  pubes  and  perinaeum, 
and,  above  all  other  remedies,  the  injeciion  of  glysters, 
consisting  of  warm  water,  oil,  and  opium.  There  may 
have  been  cases  which  have  resisted  and  baffled  this 
method  of  treatment ;  but  Pott  never  met  with  them 

A  painful  tenesmu.s  is  no  uncommon  attendant  upon 
an  inflammation  of  the  parts  about  the  rectum 

If  a  do.se  of  rhubarb,  joined  with  the  confect.  opii, 
docs  not  remove  it,  the  injection  of  thin  starch  suid 
opium  or  tinct.  thebaic,  is  almost  infallible. 

The  bearing  down  in  females,  as  it  proceeds,  in  tliis 
case,  from  the  same  kind  of  cause  (viz.  irritation),  ad- 
mits of  relief  from  the  same  means  as  the  tenesmus. 

In  some  habits,  an  obstinate  costiveness  attends  this 
kind  of  inflammation,  accompanied,  not  unfrequently, 
with  a  painful  distention  and  enlargement  of  the  he- 
morrhoidal vessels,  both  internally  and  externally 
While  a  large  quantity  of  hard  feces  is  detained  within 
the  large  intestines,  the  whole  habit  must  be  disor- 
dered ;  and  the  symptomatic  fever  which  necessarily 
accompanies  the  formation  of  matter,  must  be  consi- 
siderably  heightened.  And  while  the  vessels  surround- 
ing the  rectum  (which  are  large  and  numerous)  are 
distended,  all  the  ills  proceeding  from  pressure,  in- 
flammation, and  irritation  must  be  increased.  Phle- 
botomy, laxative  glysters,  and  a  low,  cool  regimen 
must  be  the  remedies  :  while  a  soft  cataplasm  applied 
externally  serves  to  relax  and  mollify  the  swollen,  in- 
durated piles,  at  the  same  time  that  it  hastens  the  sup 
puration. 

W'hen  the  abscesses  have  formed,  and  are  fit  to  b« 
opened,  or  when  they  have  already  burst,  they  may 
be  reduced  to  two  general  heads,  viz. 

1.  Those  in  which  the  intestine  is  not  all  interested: 
and, 

2.  Those  in  which  it  is  either  laid  bare  or  perfo- 
rated. 

In  making  the  opening,  the  knife  or  lancet  should  be 
passed  in  deep  enough  to  reach  the  fluid ;  and  when  it 
is  in  the  incision  should  be  continued  upwards  and 
downwards  in  such  manner  as  to  divide  all  the  skin  co- 
vering the  matter.  By  these  means,  the  contents  of 
the  abscess  will  be  discharged  at  once ;  future  lodge- 
ment of  matter  will  be  prevented ;  convenient  room 
will  be  made  for  the  application  of  proper  dressings ; 
and  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  making  the  incision 
in  different  directions,  or  for  removing  any  part  of  the 
skin  composing  the  verge  of  the  anus. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  collections  of  matter  are 
generally  called  Jistulas,  and  are  all  supposed  to  alTect 
the  rectum,  the  abscess  is  sometimes  really  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  gut,  that  it  is  not  at  all  interested 
by  it ;  and  none  of  these  cases  cither  are  or  can  be 
originally^'sfwicB. 

In  this  state  of  the  disease,  we  have  no  more  neces- 
sarily to  do  with  the  intestine  than  if  it  were  not 
there ;  the  case  is  to  be  considered  merely  as  an  ab- 
scess in  the  cellular  membrane. 

A  short  time  ago,  some  interesting  remarks  on  fis- 
tula in  ano  were  published  in  France  by  Dr.  Kibes, 
whose  opinions,  however,  like  those  of  many  other 
valuable  writers,  arc  not  invariably  free  from  error ; 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  extending  this  nbscr^'atioll 
to  one  of  his  statements,  though  what  he  has  said  is 
alleged  to  be  deduced  from  the  dissection  of  not  less 
thaii  75  persons  who  had  died  with  fistula).  No  man 
who  has  seen  nnich  of  this  part  of  surgery,  can  doubt 
that  the  most  frequent  form  of  the  disease  is  thai 
in  wliich  the  abscess  has  only  an  exttsmal  opening, 
and  does  not  perforate  the  rectum  at  all,  ft-om  which, 
indeed,  the  matter  is  sometimes  more  or  less  diHiuni. 
Nor  can  any  experienced  surgeon  qucclion  (lie  irutD 
of  Mr.  Poll's  account  rcHiK'cliinf  the  diversity  of  til* 
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nature  of  the  cases  of  fistulae,  some  being  phlegmo- 
nous, some  erysipelatous,  and  others  more  like  the 
carbuncle  in  their  origin,  progress,  and  consequences. 
But  besides  these  circumstances,  another  one  worthy 
of  notice  is,  that  the  presence  of  fistula  in  ano  by  no 
means  implies  the  previous  or  present  existence  of 
piles.  However,  notwithstanding  these  considera- 
tions, the  doctrine  started  by  Dr.  Ribes  is,  that  a  fis- 
tula is  formed  by  the  bursting  of  an  internal  pile  into 
the  rectum,  and  the  con.sequent  passage  of  a  portion 
of  the  contents  of  the  bowel  into  the  orifice.  He  far- 
ther asserts  that  such  orifice  is  always  within  five  or 
six  lines  above  the  junction  of  the  internal  membrane 
of  the  bowel  with  the  external  skin,  and  that  it  may 
usually  be  seen,  if  the  patient  forces  the  gut  gently 
down,  as  in  going  to  stool.  The  only  correct  part  of 
these  statements  is,  1  believe,  the  account  of  the  common 
situation  of  the  internal  opening,  when  the  abscess 
communicates  with  the  bowel,  which  is  not  always 
the  case. — (See  Recherches  sur  la  Situation  de  POri- 
Jice  interne  de  la  Fistule  de  PAmcs,  A  c.  Quarterly 
Joum.  of  Foreipi  Med.  No.  H.  Oct.  1820.)  This  part 
of  the  account  is  confirmed  by  the  observations  of 
Larrey. — {Mem.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  3,  p.  415.) 

Suppose  a  large  and  convenient  oj)ening  to  have  been 
made  by  a  simple  incision  ;  the  contents  of  the  abscess 
to  have  been  thereby  discharged  ;  and  a  sore  or  cavity 
produced,  which  is  to  be  filled  up. 

The  term  filling  up,  and  the  former  opinion,  that  the 
induration  of  the  parts  about  is  a  dhseased  callosity, 
have  been  the  two  principal  sources  of  misconduct  in 
these  cases. 

The  old  opinion,  with  regard  to  hollow  and  hard- 
ness, was  that  the  former  is  caused  entirely  by  loss  of 
wibstance;  and  the  latter,  by  diseased  alteration  in  the 
structure  of  the  parts. 

The  consequence  of  which  opinion  was,  that  as  soon 
as  the  matter  was  di-scharged,  the  cavity  was  filled 
and  Distended,  in  order  to  procure  a  gradual  regenera- 
tior.  of  fle.sh  ;  and  the  dressings,  with  which  it  was  so 
filled,  were  most  commonly  of  the  escharotic  kind,  in- 
tended for  the  dissolution  of  hardness. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  surgeon  who  regards  the 
cavity  of  the  abscess  as  being  prini-ipally  the  effect  of 
the  gradual  separation  of  its  sides,  with  very  little  loss 
of  substance,  compared  with  the  size  of  the  said  cavity; 
and  who  looks  upon  the  induration  round  about,  as 
nothing  more  than  a  circumstance  which  necessarily 
accompanies  every  inflammation,  will,  upon  the  small- 
est reflection,  perceive  that  the  dressings  applied  to 
such  cavity  ought  to  be  so  small  in  quantity,  as  to 
permit  nature  to  bring  the  sides  of  the  cavity  towards 
each  other,  and  that  such  small  quantity  of  dressings 
ought  not  by  their  quality  either  to  irritate  or  de- 
stroy. 

If  the  hollow,  immediately  it  is  opened,  be  filled  with 
dressings  (of  any  kind),  the  sides  of  it  will  be  kept 
from  approaching  each  other,  or  may  even  be  farther 
separated.  Hut  if  this  cavity  be  not  filled,  or  have 
little  or  no  dressings  of  any  kind  introduced  into  it,  the 
sides  immediately  collapse,  and,  corning  nearer  and 
nearer,  do,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  convert  a  large 
hollow  into  a  small  sinus.  And  this  is  also  constantly 
the  ease,  when  the  matter,  instead  of  being  let  out  by 
an  artificial  opening,  escapes  through  one  made  by  the 
bursting  of  the  containing  parts. 

True,  this  sinus  will  not  always  become  perfectly 
closed  ;  but  the  aim  of  nature  is  not  therefore  the  less 
evident;  nor  the  hint,  which  art  ought  to  borrow  from 
her,  the  less  palpable. 

In  this,  as  in  most  othar  cases,  where  there  are  large 
sores,  or  con.siderable  cavities,  a  great  deal  will  depend 
on  the  patient's  habit,  and  the  care  that  is  taken  of  it ; 
if  that  be  good,  or  if  it  be  properly  corrected,  the  sur- 
geon will  have  very  little  trouble  in  his  choice  of  dress- 
ings ;  only  to  take  care  that  they  do  not  offend  either 
in  quantity  or  quality :  but  if  the  habit  be  bad,  or  inju- 
diciously treated,  he  may  use  the  whole  farrago  of  ex- 
ternals, and  only  waste  his  own  and  his  patient's 
time. 

By  light,  easy  treatment,  large  abscesses  formed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  rectum  will  sometimes  be 
cured,  without  any  necessity  for  meddling  with  the  said 
gut.  But  it  much  more  frequently  happens,  that  the  in- 
testine, although  it  may  not  have  been  pierced  or  eroded 
by  the  matter,  has  yet  been  so  stripped  or  denuded, 
that  no  consolidation  of  the  sinus  can  be  obtained,  ! 


but  by  a  division ;  that  is,  by  laying  the  two  cavities, 
viz.  that  of  the  abscess  and  that  of  the  intestine,  into 
one. 

When  the  intestine  is  found  to  be  separated  li-om  the 
surrounding  parts  by  the  matter,  the  operation  of  di- 
viding it  had  better  (on  many  accounts)  be  performed 
at  the  time  the  abscess  is  first  opened,  than  be  deferred 
to  a  future  one.  For,  if  it  be  done  properly,  it  will  add 
so  little  to  the  pain,  which  the  patient  must  feel  by 
opening  tiie  abscess,  that  he  will  seldom  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  one  from  the  other,  either  with  regard  to 
time  or  sensation ;  whereas,  if  it  be  deferred,  he  must 
either  be  in  continual  expectation  of  a  second  cutting, 
or  feel  one  at  a  time  when  he  does  not  expect  it. 

The  intention  in  this  operation  is  to  divide  the  intes- 
tine rectum  from  the  verge  of  the  anus  \x\)  as  high  as 
the  top  of  the  hollow  in  which  the  matter  was  formed; 
thereby  to  lay  the  two  cavities  of  the  gut  and  abscess 
into  one ;  and  by  means  of  an  open,  instead  of  a  hol- 
low or  sinuous  sore,  to  obtain  a  firm  and  lasting 
cure. 

For  this  purpose,  the  curved,  probe-pointed  knife, 
with  a  narrow  blade,  is  the  most  useful  and  handy  in- 
strument of  any.  This,  introduced  into  the  sinus, 
while  the  surgeon's  fore-finger  is  in  the  intestine,  will 
enable  him  to  divide  all  that  can  ever  require  division  ; 
and  that  with  less  pain  to  the  patient,  with  more  fa- 
cility to  the  operator,  as  well  as  with  more  certainty 
and  expedition,  than  any  other  instrument  whatever. 
If  there  be  no  opening  in  the  intestine,  the  smallest  de- 
gree of  force  will  thrust  the  point  of  the  knife  through, 
and  thereby  make  one :  if  there  be  one  already,  the 
same  point  will  find  and  pass  through  it.  In  either 
ca.se,  it  will  be  received  by  the  finger  in  ano ;  will 
thereby  be  prevented  from  deviating ;  and  being  brought 
out  by  the  same  finger,  must  necessarily  divide  all  that 
is  between  the  edge  of  the  knife  and  the  verge  of  the 
anus  :  that  is,  must  by  one  simple  incision  (which  is 
made  in  the  smallest  space  of  time  imaginable)  lay 
the  two  cavities  of  the  sinus  and  of  the  intestine  into 
one. 

Authors  make  a  very  formal  distinction  between 
those  cases  in  which  the  intestine  is  pierced  by  the 
matter,  and  those  in  which  it  is  not ;  but  although  this 
distinction  may  be  useful  when  the  different  states  of 
the  disease  are  to  be  described,  yet  in  practice,  when 
the  operation  of  dividing  the  gut  becomes  necessary, 
such  distinction  is  of  no  consequence  at  all :  it  makes 
no  alteration  in  the  degree,  kind,  or  quantity  of  pain 
which  the  patient  is  to  feel ;  the  force  required  to  push 
the  knife  through  the  tender  gut  is  next  to  none,  and 
when  its  point  is  in  the  cavity,  the  cases  are  exactly 
similar.  In  this  statement  every  man  of  experience 
and  discernment  must  agree,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
hibition to  the  operation,  delivered  by  Dr.  Ribes,  in 
every  case,  in  which  the  internal  opening  cannot  be 
found  :  a  piece  of  advice  (as  it  seems  to  me)  fully  ad- 
mitting the  occurrence  of  cases  which  could  not  be 
formed  in  the  manner  in  which  he  conceives  all  fistulse 
in  ano  to  be  produced,  viz.  by  the  bursting  of  a  pile, 
and  the  entrance  of  feces  into  the  orifice. 

Immediately  after  the  operation,  a  soft  dossil  of  fine 
lint  should  be  introduced  (from  the  rectum)  between 
the  divided  lii)s  of  the  incision ;  as  well  to  repress  any 
slight  hemorrhage,  as  to  prevent  the  immediate  reunion 
of  the  said  lips ;  and  the  rest  of  the  sore  should  be 
lightly  dressed  with  the  same.  This  first  dressing 
should  be  permitted  to  continue,  until  a  beginning  sup- 
puration renders  it  loose  enough  to  come  away  easily ; 
and  all  the  future  ones  should  be  as  light,  soft,  and 
easy  as  possible ;  consisting  only  of  such  materials  as 
are  likely  to  promote  kindly  and  gradual  suppuration. 
The  sides  of  the  abscess  are  ferge  ;  the  incision  must 
necessarily,  for  a  few  days,  be  inflamed  ;  and  the  dis- 
charge will,  for  some  time,  be  discoloured  and  gleety : 
this  induration,  and  this  sort  of  discharge,  are  often 
mistaken  for  signs  of  diseased  callosity  and  undis- 
covered sinuses ;  upon  which  presumptions,  escharo- 
tics  are  freely  applied,  and  diligent  search  is  made  for 
new  hollows:  the  former  of  these  most  commonly  in- 
crease both  the  hardness  and  the  gleet ;  and  by  the 
latter  new  sinuses  are  sometimes  really  produced. 
These  occasion  a  repetition  of  escharotics,  and,  perhaps, 
of  incisions;  by  which  means,  cases  which  at  first, 
and  in  their  own  nature,  were  simple  and  easy  of  cure, 
are  rendered  complex  and  tedious. 

To  quit  reasoning,  and  sp'iak  to  fact  only :    In  tht 
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great  numl>er  of  these  cases,  wliicli  must  have  been  in 
t.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  wiaiin  these  ten  or  twelve 
years,  /  do  aver  (says  Poll),  that  I  have  not  met  with 
one,  in  the  circumstances  be/ore  described,  that  has 
not  been  cured  by  mere  simple  division,  together  with 
light,  easy  dressings :  and  that  I  have  not,  in  all  that 
time,  used,  for  this  purpose,  a  single  grain  of  precipi- 
tate, or  any  other  escharotic. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  case  in  which  the  mattor  is 
fairly  formed  ;  has  made  its  point,  as  it  is  called ;  and 
is  fit  to  be  let  out. 

Where  such  point  is,  that  is,  where  the  skin  is  most 
thin,  and  the  fluctuation  most  palpable,  the  opeiung 
most  certainly  ought  to  be  made,  and  always  with  a 
cutting  instrument,  not  caustic,  as  was  formerly  done. 

When  a  discharge  of  the  matter  by  incision  is  too 
long  delayed  nr  neglected,  it  makes  its  own  way  out, 
by  bursting  the  external  parts  somewhere  near  to  the 
'^mdament,  or  by  eroding  and  making  a  hole  through 
the  intestine  into  its  cavity  ;  or  sometimes  by  both. 
In  either  case,  the  discharge  is  rriade  sometimes  by  one 
orifice  only,  and  sometnnes  by  more.  Those  in  which 
the  matter  has  made  its  escape  by  one  or  more  open- 
ings through  the  skin  only  are  called  blind  external 
Jistula ;  those  in  which  the  discharge  has  been  made 
into  the  cavity  of  the  intestine,  without  any  orifice  in 
the  skin,  are  named  Wi??d  internal;  and  those  which 
have  an  opening  both  through  the  skin  and  into  the 
gut  are  called  complete  ^fistula;. 

Thus,  all  the.se  cases  are  deemed  fistulous,  when 
hardly  any  of  them  ever  are  so  ;  and  none  of  them  ne- 
cessarily. They  are  still,  mere  abscesses,  which  are 
burst  without  the  help  of  art ;  and,  if  taken  proper  and 
timely  care  of,  will  require  no  such  treatment  as  a 
true  fistula  may  possibly  stand  in  need  of. 

The  most  frequent  of  all  are  what  are  called  the 
blind  external,  and  the  complete.  The  method  where- 
by each  of  these  states  may  be  known  is,  by  intro- 
ducing a  probe  into  the  sinus  by  the  orifice  in  the  skin, 
while  the  fore-finger  is  within  the  rectum:  this  will 
give  the  examiner  an  opportunity  of  knowing  exactly 
the  true  state  of  tlie  case,  with  all  its  circumstances. 

Whether  the  case  be  what  is  called  a  complete  fistula 
or  not,  that  is,  whether  there  be  an  opening  in  the 
skin  only,  or  one  there  and  another  in  the  intestine,  the 
appearance  to  the  eye  is  much  the  same.  Upon  dis- 
charge of  the  matter,  the  external  swelling  subsides, 
and  the  inflamed  colour  of  the  skin  disappears ;  the 
orifice,  which  at  first  was  sloughy  and  foul,  after  a 
day  or  two  are  passed,  becomes  clean  and  contracts  in 
size;  but  the  discharge,  by  fretting  the  parts  about, 
renders  the  patient  still  uneasy. 

As  this  kind  of  opening  seldom  proves  sufficient  for 
a  cure  (though  it  sometimes  does),  the  induration,  in 
some  degree,  remains ;  and  if  the  orifice  happens  not 
to  be  a  depending  one,  some  part  of  the  matter  lodges, 
and  is  discharged  by  intervals,  or  may  be  pressed  out 
by  the  fingers  of  an  examiner.  The  disease,  in  this 
state,  is  not  very  painful ;  but  it  is  troublesome,  nasty, 
and  offensive :  the  continual  discharge  of  a  thin  kind 
of  fluid  from  it  creates  heat,  and  causes  excoriation  in 
the  parts  above ;  it  daubs  the  linen  o(  the  patient ;  and 
is,  at  times,  very  fetid  :  the  orifice  also  sometimes  con- 
tracts so  as  not  to  be  sufficient  for  the  discharge ;  and 
the  lodgement  of  the  matter  then  occasions  fresh  dis- 
turbance. 

The  means  of  cure  proposed  and  practised  by  our 
ancestors  were  three,  viz.  caustic,  ligature,  and  inci- 
sion. 

The  Intention  in  each  of  these  is  the  same,  viz.  to 
form  one  cavity  of  the  sinus  and  intestines  by  laying 
the  former  into  the  latter.  The  first  two  arc  now  com- 
pletely, and  most  properly,  exploded. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  disease  either  as  an 
abscess,  from  which  the  matter  has  been  let  out  by  an 
incision,  made  by  a  surgeon  ;  or  from  which  the  con- 
tents have  been  discharged  by  one  single  orifice,  form- 
ed by  the  bursting  of  the  skin  somewhere  about  the 
ftindament.  Let  us  now  take  notice  of  it,  when,  in- 
8tea<?  '»'■  one  such  ofjening,  there  arc  several. 

This  state  of  the  case  gev.eruUy  hapiKjns  when  the 
quantity  of  matter  collected  has  been  large,  the  inflam- 
mation of  considerable  extent,  the  adifjose  membrane 
very  sloujjhy,  and  the  skin  worn  very  thin  before  it 
burst.— It  is,  indeed,  a  circumstance  of  no  real  conse- 
quence at  all ;  but  from  being  misunderstood,  or  not 
iwoperly  attended  to,  is  made  one  of  additional  terror 
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to  the  patient,  and  additional  alarm  to  the  inexperienced 
practitioner ;  for  it  is  taught,  and  frequently  believed, 
that  each  of  these  orifices  is  an  outlet  from,  or  leads  to, 
a  distinct  sinus,  or  hoilow  :  whereas,  in  truth,  the  case 
is  most  commonly  quite  otherwise ;  all  these  openings 
are  only  so  many  distinct  burstings  of  the  skin  cover 
ing  the  matter ;  and  do  all,  be  they  few  or  many,  lead 
and  open  immediately  into  the  one  single  cavity  of  the 
ab.scpss  :  they  neither  indicate,  nor  lead  to,  nor  arc 
caused  by,  distinct  sinuses  ;  nor  would  the  appearance 
of  twenty  of  them  (if  possible)  necessarily  unply  more 
than  one  general  hollow. 

If  tliis  account  be  a  true  one,  it  will  follow,  that  the 
treatment  of  this  kind  of  case  ought  to  be  very  little, 
if  at  all,  diflTercnt  from  that  of  the  preceding;  and  that 
all  that  can  be  necessary  to  be  done,  niu.vi  iw  to  divide 
each  of  these  orifices  in  such  manner  aa  to  make  one 
cavity  of  the  whole.  This  tlie  probe-knife  will  easily 
and  expeditiously  do;  and  afterward,  if  the  sore,  or 
more  properly  its  edges,  should  make  a  very  ragged, 
uneven  appearance,  the  removal  of  a  small  portion  of 
such  irregular  angular  parts  will  answer  ill  the  pur- 
poses of  making  room  for  the  application  of  dressings, 
and  lor  producing  a  smooth  even  cicatrix  after  the  sore 
shall  be  healed. 

When  a  considerable  quantity  of  matter  has  been  re- 
cently let  out,  and  the  internal  parts  arc  not  only  in  a 
crude  undigested  state,  btit  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
collapse  and  approach  each  other,  the  inside  of  such 
cavity  will  appear  large ;  and  if  a  probe  be  pushed 
with  any  degree  of  force,  it  will  pass  in  more  than  one 
direction  into  the  cellular  membrane  by  the  side  of  the 
rectum.  But  let  not  the  unexperienced  practitioner  be 
alarmed  at  this,  and  immediately  fancy  that  there  are 
so  many  distinct  sinuses;  neither  let  him,  if  he  be  of  a 
more  hardy  disposition,  go  to  work  immediately  with 
his  director,  knife,  or  scissors :  let  him  enlarge  the  ex- 
ternal wound  by  making  his  incision  freely ;  let  him 
lay  all  the  separate  orifices  open  into  that  cavity  ;  let 
him  divide  the  intestine  lengthwise  by  means  of  his 
finger  in  ano ;  let  him  dress  lightly  and  easily ;  let  him 
pay  proper  attention  to  the  habit  of  the  patient ;  and 
wait  and  see  what  a  lew  days,  under  such  conduct, 
will  produce.  By  this  he  will  frequently  find,  that  the 
large  cavity  of  the  abscess  will  become  small  and 
clean  ;  that  the  induration  round  about  will  gradually 
lessen ;  that  the  probe  will  not  pass  in  that  manner  into 
the  cellular  membrane ;  and,  consequently,  that  his 
fears  of  a  multiplicity  of  sinuses  were  groundless.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  sore  be  crammed  or  dressed  with 
irritating  or  escharotic  medicines,  all  the  appearances 
will  be  different ;  the  hardness  will  increase,  the  lips  of 
the  wound  will  be  inverted,  the  cavity  of  the  sore  vnll 
remain  large,  crude,  and  foul ;  the  discharge  will  be 
thin,  gleety,  and  discoloured ;  the  patient  will  be  im- 
easy  and  feverish ;  and,  if  no  new  cavities  are  formed 
by  the  irritation  of  parts  and  confinement  of  matter,  yet 
the  original  one  will  have  no  opportunity  of  contracting 
itself,  and  may  very  possibly  become  truly  fistulous. 

Sometimes  the  matter  of  an  abscess,  Ibrmed  juxta 
anum,  instead  of  making  its  way  out  through  the  skin 
externally  near  the  verge  of  the  anus,  or  in  the  but- 
tock, pierces  through  the  intestine  only.  This  is  what 
is  called  a  blind  internal  fistula. 

In  this  case,  after  the  discharge  has  been  made,  the 
greater  part  of  the  tumefaction  subsides,  and  the  pa- 
tient becomes  easier.  If  this  does  not  produce  a  cure, 
which  sometimes  though  v<"ry  seldom  happens,  some 
small  degree  of  induration  generally  remains  in  the 
place  where  the  original  tumour  was ;  upon  pressure 
on  this  hardness,  a  small  discharge  of  matter  is  ftre- 
quently  made  per  anum  ;  and  sometimes  the  e.vpidsion 
of  air  from  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  into  that  of  the  in- 
testine may  very  palpably  be  felt  and  clearly  heard; 
the  stools,  particularly  if  hard,  and  requiring  force  to 
be  expelled,  are  sometimes  smeared  with  matter ;  and 
although  the  patient,  by  the  bursting  of  the  abscess,  is 
relieved  from  the  acute  pain  which  the  collection  occa- 
sioned, yet  he  is  seldom  jierfectly  free  from  a  dull  kind 
of  uneasiness,  especially  if  he  sits  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time  in  one  posture.  The  real  diflt^rence  be- 
tween this  kind  of  case  and  that  in  which  there  is  a" 
external  opening  (with  regard  to  method  of  cure),  i» 
very  immaterial ;  for  an  external  opening  must  be 
made,  and  then  all  difference  ceases.  In  this,  as  in  the 
former,  no  cure  can  reasonably  be  expected  until  the 
cavity  of  the  abscess  and  that  of  the  rectum  arc  made 
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one ;  and  the  only  difference  is,  that  in  the  one  case 
•we  have  an  orifice  at  or  near  the  verge  of  the  anus,  by 
which  we  are  immediately  enabled  to  perform  that  ne- 
cessary operation ;  in  the  other,  v^^e  must  make  one. 

We  come  now  to  that  state  of  the  disease,  which 
may  truly  and  properly  be  called  fistulous.  This  is 
generally  defined,  sinus  angustus,  callosus,  profun- 
dtis :  acri  sanie  diffluens :  or,  as  Dionis  translates  it, 
"  Un  ulcere  pro/ond,  et  caverneujr,  dont  Ventree  est 
etroite,  et  lefond  phis  large ;  avec  issue  d'un  pus  acre 
et  virulent ;  et  accompagni  de  callosites."' 

Various  causes  may  produce  or  concur  in  producing 
such  a  state  of  the  parts  concerned  as  will  constittite  a 
fistula,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word ;  that  is,  a  deep 
hollow  sore,  or  sinus;  all  parts  of  which  are  so  hard- 
ened or  so  diseased,  as  to  be  absolutely  incapable  of 
being  healed  while  in  that  state;  and  from  which  a 
frequent  or  daily  discharge  is  made,  of  thin  discoloured 
sanies,  or  fluid. 

These  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  those  which 
are  the  effect  of  neglect,  distempered  habit,  or  bad  ma- 
nagement, and  which  may  be  called,  without  any  great 
improprieiy,  local  diseases ;  and  those  which  are  the 
consequence  of  disorders  whose  origin  and  seat  are 
not  in  the  immediate  sinus  or  fistula,  but  in  parts  more 
or  less  distant,  and  which,  therefore,  are  not  local  com- 
plaints. 

The  natures  and  characters  of  these  are  obviously 
different  by  description ;  but  they  are  still  more  so  in 
their  most  frequent  event ;  the  former  being  generally 
curable  by  proper  treatment,  ihe  latter  frequently  not 
so  by  any  means  whatever. 

Under  the  former  are  reckoned  all  such  cases  as 
•were  originally  mere  collections  of  matter  within  the 
coats  of  the  intestine  rectum,  or  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane surrounding  the  said  gut ;  but  which,  by  being 
long  neglected,  grossly  managed,  or  by  happening  in 
habits  which  were  disordered,  and  for  which  disorders 
no  proper  remedies  were  administered,  suffer  such  al- 
teration, and  get  into  such  state,  as  to  deserve  the 
appellation  of  fistula:. 

Under  the  latter  are  comprised  all  those  cases  in 
■which  the  disease  has  its  origin  and  first  state  in  the 
higher  and  more  distant  parts  of  the  pelvis,  about  the 
OS  sacrum,  lower  vertebrae  of  the  loins,  and  parts  ad- 
jacent thereto;  and  are  either  strumous,  or  the  conse- 
quence of  long  and  much  distemperate  habits  ;  or  the 
effect  of,  or  combined  with,  other  distempers,  local  or 
general ;  such  as  a  diseased  neck  of  the  bladder  or 
prostate  gland,  or  urethra,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Among  the  very  low  people,  who  are  brought  into 
hospitals,  we  frequently  meet  with  cases  of  the  for- 
mer kind:  cases  which,  at  first,  were  mere  simple  ab- 
scesses ;  but  which,  from  uncleanliness,  from  intem- 
Serance,  negligence,  and  distempered  constitutions, 
ecome  such  kind  of  sores  as  may  be  called  fistulous. 

In  these  the  art  of  surgery  is  undoubtedly,  in  some 
measure,  and  at  some  time,  necessary;  but  it  very  sel- 
dom is  the  first  or  princijtal  fountain  from  whence  re- 
lief is  to  be  sought :  the  general  effects  of  intemperance, 
debauchery,  and  diseases  of  the  habit  are  first  to  be 
corrected  and  removed,  before  surgery  can,  with  pro- 
priety, or  with  reasonable  prospects  of  advantage,  be 
made  use  of 

The  surgery  required  in  these  cases,  consists  in  lay- 
ing open  and  dividing  the  sinus  or  sinuses,  in  such  a 
manner  that  there  may  be  no  jtossible  lodgement  for 
matter,  and  that  such  cavities  may  be  fairly  opened 
lengthwise  into  that  of  the  intestine  rectum :  if  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  these  hollows  are  hard,  and  do  not  yield 
good  matter,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  more  espe- 
cially where  attempts  have  been  made  to  cure  by  inject- 
ing astringent  liquors,  such  parts  si  ould  be  lightly 
scratched  or  scarified  with  the  point  of  a  knife  or  lan- 
cet, but  not  dressed  with  escharotics;  and  if,  either 
firom  the  multiplicity  of  external  orifices,  or  from  the 
loose,  flabby,  hardened,  or  inverted  state  of  the  lips  and 
edges  of  the  wound  near  to  the  fundament,  it  seems  very 
improbaole  that  they  can  be  got  into  such  a  state  as  to 
heal  smoothly  and  evenly,  such  jiortions  of  them  should 
be  cut  off  as  may  just  serve  that  purpose.  The  dress- 
ings should  be  soft,  easy,  and  light ;  and  the  whole  in- 
tent of  them  to  produce  such  suppuration  as  may  ^^o^;en 
the  parts  and  bring  them  into  a  state  fit  for  healing. 

If  a  loose  fungous  kind  of  flesh  has  taken  possession 
of  the  inside  of  the  sinus  (a  thing  much  talked  of  and 
trcrv  seldom  met  with),  a  slight  touch  of  the  lunar  caus- 


tic will  reduce  it  sooner,  and  with  better  effect  on  th» 
sore,  than  any  other  escharotic  whatever. 

Modern  writers  also  speak  of  a  smooth  adventitiouB 
membrane,  which  is  found  to  line  old  fistulaj,  and  fre- 
quently to  hindc  the  success  of  the  operation  (see 
Quarterly  Jo-urn.  of  Foreign  Medicine,  <S  c.  No.  8) ; 
a  complication  which  would  undoubtedly  justify  the 
recourse  to  measures  for  the  extirpation  of  such  mem 
brane.  But  1  ought  to  mention  my  own  belief,  that  a 
case  hindered  from  getting  well  by  this  cause  is  very 
rare  in  comparison  with  others,  in  which  the  cure  is 
prevented  by  the  matter  being  still  more  or  less  con- 
fined, and  not  having  as  free  an  outlet  as  circumstance-^ 
demand. 

The  method  and  medicines  by  which  the  habit  of 
the  patient  was  corrected,  must  be  continued  (at  least 
in  some  degree)  through  the  whole  cure;  and  all  the 
excesses  and  irregularities  which  may  have  contributed 
to  injure  it  must  be  avoided. 

By  these  means,  cases  which  at  first  have  a  most 
disagreeable  and  formidable  aspect  are  frequently 
brought  into  such  stale  as  to  give  very  little  trouble 
in  the  healing. 

If  the  bad  state  of  the  soro  arises  merely  from  its 
having  been  crammed,  irritated,  and  eroded,  the  me- 
thod of  obtaining  relief  is  so  obvious  as  hardly  to  need 
recital. 

A  patient  who  has  been  so  treated  has  generally 
some  degree  of  fever ;  has  a  pulse  which  is  too  hard, 
and  too  quick;  is  thirsty,  and  does  not  get  his  due 
quantity  of  natural  rest.  A  sore  which  has  been  so 
dressed,  has  generally  a  considerable  degree  of  inflam- 
matory hardness  round  about ;  the  lips  and  edges  of  it 
are  found  full,  inflamed,  and  sometimes  inverted  ;  the 
whole  verge  of  the  anus  is  swollen  ;  the  hemorrhoidal 
vessels  are  loaded  ;  the  discharge  from  the  sore  is  large, 
thin,  and  discoloured ;  and  all  the  lower  part  of  the 
rectum  participates  in  the  inflammatcry  irritation,  pro- 
ducing pain,  bearing  down,  tenesmus,  <kc.  Contraria 
contrariis  is  never  more  true  than  in  this  instance:  the 
painful,  uneasy  state  of  the  sore  and  of  the  rectum  is 
the  great  cause  of  all  the  mischief,  both  general  and 
particular ;  and  the  first  intention  must  be  to  alter  that 
state.  All  escharotics  must  be  thrown  out  and  dis- 
used ;  and  in  lieu  of  them,  a  soa  digestive  should  be 
substituted,  in  such  manner  as  not  to  cause  any  disten- 
tion, or  to  give  any  uneasiness  from  quantitv  ;  over 
which  a  poultice  should  be  applied :  these  dressings 
should  be  renewed  twice  a  day ;  and  the  patient  should 
be  enjoined  absolute  rest.  At  the  same  time,  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  general  disturbance  which 
the  former  treatment  may  have  created.  Blood  shotild 
be  drawn  off  from  the  sanguine;  the  feverish  heat 
should  be  calmed  by  proper  medicines;  the  lan- 
guid and  low  should  be  assisted  with  the  bark  and  cor- 
dials ;  and  ease  in  the  part  must,  at  all  events,  be  ob- 
tained by  the  injection  of  anodyne  clysters  of  starch 
and  opium. 

If  the  sinus  has  not  yet  been  laid  open,  and  the  bad 
state  of  parts  is  occasioned  by  the  introduction  of 
tents  imbued  with  escharotics,  or  by  the  injection  of 
astringent  liquors  (:he  one  for  the  destruction  of  cal- 
losity, the  other  for  the  drying  up  gleet  and  humidity)^ 
no  operation  of  any  kind  should  be  attempted  until 
both  the  patient  and  the  parts  are  easy,  cool,  and  quiet ; 
cataplasms,  clysters,  rest,  and  proper  medicines  "linust 
procure  this ;  and  when  that  is  accomplished,  the  ope- 
ration of  dividing  the  sinus,  and  (if  necessary)  of  re- 
moving a  small  portion  of  the  ragged  edges,  may  be 
executed,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  be  attended  ■with 
success.  On  the  contrary,  if  such  operation  be  per- 
formed while  the  parts  are  in  a  state  of  inflammation, 
the  pain  will  be  great,  the  sore  for  several  dajs  very 
troublesome,  and  the  cure  prolonged  or  retarded,  in- 
stead of  being  expedited. 

Abscesses  and  collections  of  diseased  fluids  are  fio- 
quently  formed  about  the  lumbar  vonebrae,  under  the 
psoas  muscle,  and  near  to  the  os  sacrum ;  in  which 
cases,  the  said  bones  are  sometimes  carious,  o»  other- 
wise diseased.  These  sometimes  form  sinuses,  which 
run  down  by  'he  side  of  the  rcttuni,  and  burst  near  tc 
the  fundament. 

The  treatment  of  .such  sores  and  sinuses  can  have 
little  uifluence  on  the  remote  situation  where  the  col- 
lection of  matter  is  originally  formed.— {See  Lumbar 
Abscess.) 
Fistulous  sores,  sinuses,  and  indurations  about  the 
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anus,  which  are  consequences  of  diseases  of  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  and  urethra,  called  fistula;  in  perinaeo, 
require  separate  and   particular   consideration.— (See 

Fistula  in  Perinao.) 

A  low  years  a^o  M.  Roux  published  a  critique  on 
the  preference  which  English  snrfjeons  invariably  give 
to  Pott's  method  of  operating  for  the  fistula  in  ano. 
The  chief  peculiarity  in  the  French  plan,  on  which  he 
bestows  unqualified  praise,  consists  in  the  use  of  a 
kind  of  director  called  a  gorget,  which  is  usually  made 
of  ebony  wood,  and  intended  to  be  introduced  within 
the  rectum,  with  its  concavity  turned  towards  the  fis- 
tula. A  steel  inflexible  director,  slightly  pointed  and 
without  a  cul-de-sac,  is  then  passed  through  the  fistula 
till  the  point  comes  into  contact  with  the  v*'ooden  gor- 
get A  long,  narrow,  sharp-pointed,  straight  bistoury 
is  now  introduced  along  the  groove  of  ihe  steel  di- 
rector, till  its  point  meets  the  groove  of  the  ebony  gor- 
get, by  cutting  ujwn  w  hich  all  the  parts  are  divided 
which  lie  between  the  internal  opening  of  the  fistula 
and  the  anus.  It  may  be  objected  to  this  method,  tliat 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  make  a  director  pass  at  once 
through  the  fistula  into  the  rectum.  This  is  acknow- 
ledged by  Richerand,  who  adds,  that  in  this  circum- 
stance the  point  of  the  director  may  be  forced  into  the 
rectum  without  lessening  the  chance  of  the  success  of 
the  operation.  -  {Nosogr.  Chirurg.  t.  3,  ji.  463, 464,  <  dit. 
4.)  Why  then  does  it  matter  so  much  that  the  surgeon 
sometimes  pierces  the  rectum  with  the  point  of  his 
curved  bistoury  ?  Surely  th  s  is  as  good  an  instru- 
ment for  making  the  puncture  as  the  pointed  director. 
Besides,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  flexible  silver  director 
is  more  likely  to  follow  the  track  of  the  fistula  into  the 
rectum  than  an  unbending  iron  instrument.  I  shall  say 
nothing  of  the  awkwardness  of  using  the  other  wooden 
director :  the  finger  of  the  surgeon  can  always  do  the  office 
of  all  such  contrivances  with  greater  safety  and  conve- 
nience. M.  Roux  also  censures  us  for  not  cramming 
the  wound  with  charpie ;  for  he  is  not  content  with 
merely  introducing  into  it  a  dossil  of  lint.— (See  Parcd- 
iile  de  la  Chir.  Angloise,  S,c.  p.  296,  <Sc.)  His  country- 
man Pouteau,  however,  knew  better  long  ago :  for  he 
has  expressed  his  decided  conviction  of  the  inutility  of 
sramming  the  wound  with  dressings  to  its  very  bottom 
after  the  third  day,  when  superficial  dressings,  and  the 
renewal  of  them  as  ofi;en  as  cleanliness  requires,  will 
be  niUy  sufficient. 

Forinfcrmation  relative  to  former  opinions  concerning 
Hstula  in  ano,  refer  to  Celsus  ;  Haister's  Surgery ;  Le 
JD r an' s Operations;  Sharpens  Operations  ;  J^aFayn's 
A'utes  on  Diunis.  H.  Bass,  De  Fistula  Jlnifelicitercu- 
randa,  in  Halleri  Disp.  Chir.  4, 463.  J.  /..  Pftit,  Traits 
des  Mai,  Chir.  1. 1  and  2,  p.  113.  Pcf.it  is  an  advocate  for 
making  an  early  opening,  like  Pott,  and  all  the  best  wri- 
ters on  this  dinease.  In  Kirkland's  J\iledical  Surgery, 
vol.  2,  may  be  found  an  account  of  the  opinions  and 
practice  of  many  former  celebrated  practitioners.  The 
best  modern  practical  remarks  are  contained  in  Pott's 
Treatise  on  the  Fistulain  ^no,  in  which  he  has  offered 
also  an  excellent  critique  on  some  opinions  of  Le  JJran, 
De  la  Faye,  and  Chesddcn.  The  reader  may  also  con- 
sult with  adoantage  Sahatier's  Medecine  Op^ratoire,  t. 
2.  J.  Howship,  Practical  Obs.  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Lower  Intestines,  <$-c.  chap.  6,  ed.  3,  Lond.  1824.  T. 
Whatily,  Cases  of  Polypi,  (J-c.,  with  an  appendix  de- 
scribing an  approved  instrument  for  the  fistula  in  ano, 
8i)o.  Lond.  1805.  J.  T.  Oetzman,  De  Fistula  ^ni, 
4to.  Jena,  1812.  Richerand,  J^osographie  Chir.  t.  3, 
p.  446,  Src.  idit.  4.  Roux,  Voyage  fait  a  Londres 
en  1814,  ou  Parallile  de  la  Chirurgic  Jtngloise  avec  la 
Ckirvrgie  Fruncoisc,  p.  296,  i$-c.,  Paris,  1815.  Calli- 
sen's  Syst.  Chirvrgim  Hodierna;,  t.  \,p.  470.  Sckreger, 
Chiriirgische  Versiiche,  b.  2,  Ube.r  die  Untcrbindung 
der  Mastdarmjistein,  p.  1,  131,  8uo.  J^TUmbcrg,  1818. 
Koihe,  Darstelluvg,  Src,  der  Cwynethodin  der  Jjfter- 
Ji.ilcl,i,  in  Rust's  Mag.  b.  1,  s.  259.  T.  Ribes,  Re- 
chrrches  snr  la  Situation  de  I'  Orifice  interne  de  la  Fis- 
tide  de  I'.lnus,  ef.  sur  les  parties  dans  Vipaisscur  drs- 
qurlles  crs  ulcirra  nnt  leur  siige.  See  Quarterly 
Journ  of  Foreign  Medicine,  JV«.  8.  Fr.  Reisivger, 
Darstcllung  rincs  neuhin  Verfuhrrns  die  M'/stdarm- 
fislrl,  i«  uvterliinilf.n,.W.,BDO.  Jiugsb.  1816.  Into  the 
eonsidrrution  of  these  plans  of  curing  fistulm  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  ligature  through  them  and  tying  thrui, 
I  have  not  judged  it  adnisabln  to  enter,  because  every 
method  of  this  kind  is  most  justly  banished  from  the 
fractice  of  surgery  in  this  country. 

La 
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Prolapsuj<  ani,  technically  called  also  exania,  or  ar- 
choptosis.  In  this  case  the  rectum  protrudes  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  at  the  anus,  either  from  n.ere  relaxation 
of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  bowel,  or  from  a  real 
displacement  and  inversion  of  its  upper  portion,  which 
presents  itself  as  an  external  tumour.  The  first  forn» 
of  the  disease  is  that  which  is  most  common.  The 
inner  coat  of  the  rectum  being  connected  to  the  mus- 
cular by  a  very  loose  elastic  cellular  substance,  natu- 
rally forms  several  folds,  the  use  of  which  i»  to  let 
this  bowel  dilate  sufficiently  for  the  retention  of  the 
excrement.  The  swelling  occasioned  bv  the  protrusion 
of  the  inner  coat  of  the  rectum,  or  bythe  actual  dis- 
placement of  the  greater  part  of  tliis  bowel,  is  subject 
to  considerable  variety  in  respect  to  length  and  thick- 
ness ;  when  small  resembling  a  mere  ring  ;  when  large 
and  reaching  far  downwards,  having  an  oblong  globu- 
lar form.  The  tiunour  sometimes  admits  of  reduc- 
tion with  ease ;  sometimes  it  cannot  be  returned  with 
out  difficulty.  The  disease  occurs  in  persons  of  all 
ages ;  but  it  is  most  common  in  infants  and  elderly 
subjects.  Such  examples  as  are  combined  with  thick- 
ening and  relaxation  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  rectum, 
internal  hemorrhoids,  or  other  tumours,  are  sometimes 
attended  with  a  copious  discharge  from  the  anus,  and 
from  the  prolapsed  bowel,  of  a  serous  and  mucon.<» 
fluid  mixed  with  blood.  The  disease  may  originate 
from  various  causes : 

1 .  From  circumstances  tending  to  relax  and  weaken 
the  parts  which  retain  the  rectum  or  its  inner  uiem 
brane  in  its  situation. 

2.  From  various  kinds  of  irritation  and  pressure  on 
the  bowel  itself,  having  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
powers  by  which  it  is  liable  to  be  forced  outwards. 

3.  From  any  disease  or  irritation  in  the  adjacent 
parts,  and  affecting  the  rectum  sympathetically. 

Hence,  a  prolapsus  ani  may  be  caused  by  long  habit- 
ual crying,  and  great  exertions  of  the  voice ;  violent 
coughing ;  sitting  long  at  stool ;  hard  dry  feces,  and 
much  straining  to  void  them ;  obstinate  diarrhoea  in 
infants,  kept  up  by  dentition  ;  dysentery  ;  chronic  te- 
nesmus ;  various  diseases  of  the  rectum  itself;  the 
abuse  of  aloeiic  medicines  and  emollient  clysters  ;  he- 
morrhoids ;  excrescences  and  thickenings  of  the  inner 
membrane  of  the  rectum ;  difficulty  of  making  water ; 
the  efforts  of  parturition;  the  stone  in  the  bladder ^ 
paralysis  of  the  sphincter  and  levatores  ani ;  and  pro- 
lapsus vaginas. 

Considering  the  degree  of  the  disease,  and  the  occa- 
sional closeness  of  the  stricture,  the  symptoms  are 
sometimes  mild,  the  rectum  generally  bearing  pressure, 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  other  kinds  of  irritation  better 
than  any  other  bowel.  But  the  urgency  and  danger 
of  a  prolapsus  ani  are  greater  when  the  swelling  is 
large,  recent,  and  conjoinea  with  violent  pain,  inflam- 
mation, and  febrile  symptoms.  When  complicated 
with  strangulation,  the  consequences  may  be  a  stop- 
page of  the  feces,  severe  pain,  swelling,  inflammation, 
and  even  gangrene  wthin  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen 
In  short,  all  the  evils  may  arise  which  attend  strangu 
lated  hernia.  The  prognosis,  therefi)re,  varies  according 
to  the  different  degree,  species,  cause,  and  complica- 
tion of  the  disease.  The  recent,  small,  moveable  pro- 
lapsus ani,  the  cause  of  wliich  admits  of  being  at  onco 
removed,  may  be  effectually  and  radically  cured.  It 
should  always  be  recollected,  however,  that  when  once 
the  rectum  has  been  affected  with  prolapsus,  a  ten- 
dency to  protrusion  from  any  slight  occasional  cause 
generally  remains.  The  habitual  prolapsus,  which 
has  existed  for  years,  and  comes  on  whenever  the  pa- 
tient goes  to  Htool,  is  the  case  which  is  most  uifficult 
of  relief. 

The  treatment  of  prolapsus  ani  embraces  three  prin 
cipal  indications : 

1.  The  speedy  reduclion  of  the  prolapsed  part. 

2.  The  retention  of  the  reduced  bowel. 

3.  The  removal  and  avoidance  of  the  cauoos  hy 
which  the  disease  is  induced. 

In  general,  when  the  case  is  recent  and  the  tumour 
not  of  immoderate  8i/.e,  the  reduction  may  be  accom- 
plished with  tolerable  ease,  by  putting  the  jiatient  in  « 
suitable  posture,  with  the  buttocks  raised  and  ihe  tho- 
rax depressed,  and  by  making  gentle  and  skilful  pres- 
sure either  with  the  palm  of  the  hnnd  or  flngem. 
When  difficulty  is  experienced,  the  patient,  if  young  or 
robust,  may  be  ble<l,  and  the  part  bo  Ibmenied.     11* 
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large  intestines  may  also  be  emptied  by  means  of  a  mild 
unirritaling  clyster,  and  half  an  ounce  of  the  oleum 
ricini  should  be  exhibited.  In  the  habitual  prolapsus 
ani  the  patient  himself  is  generally  accustomed  to  re- 
duce the  part,  or  it  goes  up  of  itself  when  he  lies  down. 
When,  however,  the  inflammation  and  swelling  are 
urgent,  the  part  ought  on  no  account  to  be  irritated 
by  repeated  attempts  at  reduction.  The  practitioner 
should  rather  have  recourse  to  the  antiphlogistic  plan, 
especially  leeches,  fomentations,  or  cold  washes,  and 
the  exhibition  of  the  oleum  ricini;  and  when  the 
swelling  has  been  lessened  the  reduction  may  be  again 
attempted.  When  the  reduction  is  prevented  by  a 
spasmodic  resistance,  the  use  of  an  anodyne  poultice 
or  fomentations,  a  clyster  of  the  same  (juality,  the 
warm  bath,  and  the  internal  use  of  opium,  are  the 
best  means.  Should  the  complaint  not  give  way  to 
the  preceding  remedies,  and  the  symptoms  become  more 
and  more  })res&ing,  the  particular  situation  of  the  stric- 
ture should  be  examined  with  a  probe,  and  divided 
either  with  a  knife  and  director  or  with  a  concealed 
bistoury.  Some  writers  speak  of  the  employment  of 
a  speculum  ani ;  but  on  account  of  tlie  globular  form 
of  the  disease,  it  must  be  difficult  ot  application. 
Cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  protruded  i)art,  either 
in  the  state  of  gangrene  or  of  chronic  hardness,  thick- 
ening, and  elongation,  has  been  removed  with  a  knife 
or  ligature.— (See  CheseldaVs  Anatomy,  6,  c.  1741 ; 
Kerstcns,  Historia  Sedis  prociducB,  resectionefeliciter 
sanatcE,  Kilon,  1779;  Whately,  i?i  Med.  Tracts  and 
Observ.  vol.  8,  No.  16.) 

However,  I  should  apprehend  that  in  the  circum- 
stance of  gangrene,  the  measures  best  calculated  lor 
stopping  its  course,  detaching  the  sloughs,  and  keep- 
ing up  the  patienfs  strength,  must  always  be  more 
prudent  than  such  an  operation. 

The  reduction  having  been  effected,  it  is  proper  to 
introduce  the  tore-finger  up  the  rectum  in  order  to  as- 
certain that  no  intussusception  exists  above  the  anus 
within  the  sphincter.  The  bowel  is  then  to  be  kept  in 
its  place  by  «iuietude  and  the  recumbent  posture,  and 
if  there  be  a  great  tendency  to  relapse  it  will  be  proper 
to  apply  to  the  fundament  a  piece  of  sponge  or  com- 
presses, sui)ix)rted  with  the  T  bandage.  But  if  such 
means  should  not  answer,  and  an  habitual  prolapsus 
ani  should  recur  again  and  again,  which  is  not  unfre- 
quent  when  the  disease  has  been  neglected,  or  its 
causes  have  long  remained  unremoved,  the  apparatus 
described  by  Mr.  Gooch  may  be  tried  with  more  hope 
of  success, -(C7ur.  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  150,  edit.  1792.) 
Others  have  used  perforated  balls  of  ivory.  Callisen 
found  the  introduction  of  a  piece  of  sponge  within  the 
rectum,  fastened  to  a  silver  probe,  give  efl'ectual  sup- 
port. In  France,  instruments  made  of  elastic  gum 
have  been  employed  with  advantage  for  supporting  the 
rectum.— (/i/c/iera?irf,  Nosogr.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  444,  ed.  4.) 

On  account  of  the  elasticity  and  unirritating  quality 
of  this  substance,  I  conceive  it  is  better  calculated 
than  any  other  material  for  the  construction  of  such 
instruments.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  all 
foreign  bodies  in  the  rectum  create  serious  annoyance. 
In  the  female  sex,  a  vaginal  pessary,  rather  prominent 
behind,  usually  hinders  the  recurrence  of  a  prolapsus 
ani. 

The  late  Mr.  Iley  published  some  highly  interesting 
remarks  on  the  cure  of  the  procidentia  ani  in  adults. 
In  one  gentleman  the  disease  took  place  whenever  he 
had  a  stool,  and  continued  for  some  hours,  the  gut  gra- 
dually retiring,  and  at  last  disappearing,  until  he  had 
occasion  to  go  to  the  privy  again.  Alter  each  stool,  he 
used  to  place  liimself  in  a  chair,  and  obtain  a  little  re- 
lief by  making  pressure  on  the  prolapsed  part ;  and  he 
then  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  bed,  where  the  intes- 
tine by  degrees  regained  its  natural  situation.  While 
the  bowel  was  down  there  was  a  copious  discharge 
from  it  of  a  thin  mucous  fluid  blended  with  blood. 
When  the  part  was  up,  the  anus  was  constantly  sur- 
rounded by  a  thin,  pendulous  flap  of  integuments,  ge- 
nerally hanging  down  to  the  extent  of  three-fourths  of  • 
an  inch.  Around  the  anus  there  were  also  several  soft 
tubercles  of  a  bluish  colour,  situated  at  the  basis  and  at 
the  inner  part  of  the  pendulous  flap.  These  were  evi- 
dently formed  by  the  extremity  of  the  rectum.  The 
patient,  previou.sly  to  the  establishment  of  these  habit- 
ual attacks  of  prolapsus  ani,  had  been  afllicted  for  se- 
veral years  with  pain  after  each  stool,  protuberances  at 
«tli6  extremity  of  the  rectum,  and  discharge  of  blood 


and  mucus.  For  these  complaints  he  applied  to  Mk 
Sharp,  who  gave  him  an  ointment  to  be  applied  after 
each  stool,  some  soapy  pills  to  be  taken,  and  recom 
mended  the  use  of  a  clyster  a  little  before  the  time  of 
going  to  stool.  The  latter  remedy,  however,  could  not 
be  adopted,  and  no  material  benefit  was  derived  from 
the  others.  Some  years  afterward,  when  Mr.  Hey  was 
con.sulted,  the  foregoing  symptoms  continued;  inaddi* 
tion  to  which  there  was  the  grievance  of  the  pmlap* 
sus,  which  came  on  at  everj'  time  o(  going  to  stooL 
and  lasted  for  several  hours.  This  judicious  surgeoii 
at  first  advised  the  patient  to  wash  the  prolapsed  part 
with  a  lotion  composed  of  an  infusion  of  oak-bark, 
lime-water,  and  spirit  of  wine,  and  keeping  on  the  tu 
mour  compresses,  wet  with  this  fluid,  and  supported 
by  the  T  bandage.  The  disease,  however,  was  too  ob 
stinate  to  be  cured  by  tliis  treatment.  Nor  could  Mr. 
Hey  succeed  in  reducing  the  bowel  when  it  came  down. 
"  Although  (says  he)  the  prolapsed  part  of  the  intestine 
consisted  of  the  whole  inferior  extremity  of  the  rec- 
tum, and  was  of  considerable  bulk,  yet  the  impediment 
to  reduction  did  not  arise  from  the  stricture  of  the 
spliincter  ani ;  for  I  could  introduce  my  finger  with 
ease  during  the  procidentia;  but  it  seemed  to  arise 
from  the  relaxed  stale  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  intes- 
tine and  of  the  cellular  membrane  which  connects  it 
with  the  surrounding  parts.  My  attempt  proved  vain 
as  to  its  immediate  object,  yet  it  suggested  an  idea 
which  led  to  a  i)erfect  cure  of  this  obstinate  disorder 
The  relaxed  state  of  the  part  which  came  down  at 
every  evacuation,  and  the  want  of  sufficient  stricture 
in  the  sphincter  ani,  satisfied  me  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  affi)rd  any  effectual  relief  to  my  patient  unless 
I  could  bring  about  a  more  firm  adhesion  to  the  sur- 
rounding cellular  membrane,  and  increase  the  proper 
action  of  the  sphincter.  Nothing  seemed  so  likely  to 
effect  these  purposes  as  the  removal  of  the  pendulous 
flap  and  the  other  protuberances  which  surrounded  the 
anus."  This  operation  was  i)crformed  on  the  13lh  of 
November.  On  the  15th  the  gut  protruded  and  did 
not  gradually  retire  as  it  used  to  do.  Mr.  Hey  at 
tempted  to  procure  ease  by  means  of  ojjiates  and  fo- 
mentations, and  avoided  immediately  trying  to  reduce 
the  prolapsed  part.  However,  the  prolapsus  conii 
nuedso  long  that  the  appearance  of  the  part  began  to 
alter,  and  therefore,  on  the  16th  he  made  an  attempt  at 
reduction,  and  succeeded  with  great  ease.  However, 
as  a  good  deal  of  pain  in  the  hypogastrium  was  still 
complained  of,  the  patient  was  bled  in  the  evening, 
and  gently  purged  with  the  oleum  ricini.  These  means 
gave  relief;  but  as  some  pain  in  the  belly  yet  continued, 
an  opiate  was  given.  A  low  diet,  linseed  tea,  lac 
amygdalae,  «kc.  were  ordered,  and  a  little  of  the  oleum 
ricini  every  morning,  or  every  other  morning,  with  an 
opiate  after  a  stool  had  been  procured.  •'  By  proceed- 
ing in  this  manner  lor  some  days,  regular  stools  were 
procured  without  any  permanent  inconvenience.  My 
patient  recovered  very  well,  and  was  freed  from  this 
distressing  complaint,  which  had  afllicted  hirn  so  many 
years.  —  (See  Hey's  Pract.  Obs.  p.  438,  i\  c.  ed.  2.) 

This  and  some  other  cases  which  this  gentleman 
has  related,  convincingly  exemphfy  the  necessity  of 
paying  attention  to  the  removal  of  excrascences,  he- 
morrhoids, and  other  tumours,  situated  about  the  lower 
part  of  the  rectum,  in  cases  of  prolapsus  ani ;  for  un 
less  this  object  be  accomplished,  the  disease  may  resist 
every  other  treatment.  Mr.  Howship  prefers  the  liga- 
ture for  the  extirpation  of  the  protuberances;  but 
heartily  commends  the  principle  of  the  treatment  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Hay.- (Pract.  Obs.  on  Diseases  of  ike 
Lower  Intestines,  p.  163,  ed.  3.)  An  elderly  gentleman, 
whom  I  know,  was  troubled  for  many  years  with  a 
prolapsus  ani,  which  used  to  come  on  several  times  a 
week,  sometimes  at  the  privy,  and  sometimes  on  other 
occasions.  Several  of  the  first  surgeons  were  con- 
sulted, who  failed  in  alfording  pennanent  benefit,  be- 
cause they  omitted  to  extirpate  some  hemorrhoidal  ex 
crescences,  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum , 
for,  when  these  were  afterward  removed,  the  prolapsus 
ani  entirely  disappeared. 

Dupuytren,  finding  that  the  excision  of  piles,  which 
so  often  accompany  prolapsus  ani,  commo:ily  prevented 
the  return  of  the  latter  complaint,  was  led  to  cut  ofiF 
more  or  less  considerable  portions  of  the  internal  mem 
brane  of  the  rectum.  However,  as  in  one  case  a  pro- 
fuse hemorrhage  took  place,  and,  in  another,  a  tedious 
suppuration,  he  ha.s  subsequently  adopted  the  plan  of 
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fwiioving  a  certain  number  of « he  projecting  fblds,  which 
may  be  seen  converging  from  the  circumference  to  the 
CAirgin  of  the  aims.  He  takes  hold  of  them  with  ligjt- 
ture-forccps,  a  little  flattened  at  one  end,  and  cuts  them 
off  with  scissors  curved  on  their  flat  side.  This  prac- 
tice is  similar  to  that  employed  by  the  late  Mr.  Hey. 
Dupuytren,  in  his  first  method,  used  to  cut  away  the 
nmcous  membrane  itself;  in  the  last,  only  the  (bids  of 
skin  at  the  margin  of  the  anus  are  removed.  A  woman 
had  had  a  constant  prolapsus  ani  lor  ten  years ;  when 
she  was  in  the  upright  posture,  the  swelling  was  ten 
inches  in  one  diameter,  and  seven  in  the  other ;  it  hin- 
dered her  irom  walking,  and  continually  <Uscharged  a 
mixture  of  blood  and  mucus.  Dupuytren  removed  five 
or  six  of  the  i)rojecting  fold.s  from  without  inwards. 
The  patient,  who  used  to  have  more  than  twenty  stools 
u  day,  now  went  six  days  without  one ;  on  the  seventh, 
however,  an  abundant  evacuation  took  place,  and  the 
prolapsus  never  returned.  Merely  simple  dressings  are 
needed.  —  See  Jourit.  Uruversel  dcs  Sciences  M  d.  No. 
81,  Sept.  1822.) 

The  last  indication  in  the  treatment  is  the  removal 
and  avoidance  of  all  such  causes  as  arc  known  to  have 
a  tendency  to  bring  oa  the  complaint.  In  infants,  a 
fresh  protrusion  of  the  rectum  may  sometimes  be  pre- 
vented by  making  them  sit  on  a  high  close-stool,  with 
their  feet  hanging  freely  down.  Every  thing  tending 
to  cause  either  diarrhoea  or  costiveness  should  be 
avoided.  In  the  generality  of  cases,  however,  there  is 
an  inclination  to  costiveness,  which  must  be  obviated 
by  the  mildest  means.  For  this  purpose,  Mr.  Hey  used 
to  prescribe  half  an  ounce  of  the  oleum  ricini,  which 
is  to  be  taken  every  morning,  or  every  other  morning, 
as  circumstances  may  require.  The  same  practitioner 
sometimes  also  employed,  in  addition  to  this  medicine, 
a  clyster  composed  of  a  pint  of  water-gruel,  and  a  large 
spoonful  of  treacle.  The  tone  of  the  relaxed  uitestine 
18  to  be  restored  by  the  continued  use  of  cold  clysters, 
made  with  the  decoction  of  oak-bark,  alum,  and  vine- 
gar. In  one  obstinate  case,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hey, 
he  reconnnended  the  following  lotion  for  washing  the 
part  during  the  state  of  prolapsus,  and  he  also  advised 
its  application  to  the  anus  in  the  intervals,  by  means  of 
a  thick  compress,  supported  by  the  T  bandage.  R. 
AquiB  calcis  simplicis  ibij.  Cort.  quercus  contus.  ;  iv. 
f.  infusum  per  hebdomadam,  et  colatura?  adde  sp.  vini 
rect.  3iv,  «l.  lotio.  —  (See  Hey^s  Pract.  Obs.  y.  442, 
cd.  2.) 

Irritability  of  the  rectum  may  be  lessened  with  opium. 

The  intussusception  of  the  higher  part  of  the  bowel, 
especially  of  the  colon,  or  ccecum,  causing  a  protrusion 
at  the  anus,  is  always  incurable,  as  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  art  to  rectify  the  displacement.  Some  extra- 
ordinary cases  prove,  however,  that  large  portions  of 
the  intestinal  canal  ihus  inverted,  may  be  separated  and 
voided,  and  the  patients  recover.— (See  Intussuscep- 
tion.) 

According  to  Mr.  Travers,  when  an  artificial  anus  is 
complicated  with  prolapsus,  the  case  very  rarely  ad- 
mits of  cure.— (See  Inquiry  into  the  Process  of  Nature 
in  repairing  Injuries  of  the  Intestines,  p.  374.) 

Surgical  writers  have  been  too  much  in  the  habit  of 
confounding  together  prolapsus  ani  and  intussusception. 
In  the  latter  disease,  they  have  even  fallen  into  the 
error  of  supposing,  that  the  whole  of  the  rectum  be- 
comes everted,  in  consajuence  of  the  relaxation  of  the 
sphincter  and  levatores  uni,  aiid  that  it  then  draws  after 
It  other  portions  of  thcatestinal  canal.  But  they  ought 
to  have  been  undeceived  by  the  strangulation,  which 
sometimes  occurs  under  such  circumstances,  and  which 
not  only  throws  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  re- 
duction of  the  disi)laccd  part,  but  even  sometimes  brings 
on  mortification.  Besides,  the  connexions  of  the  rec- 
tum with  the  neighbouring  parts,  by  means  of  the  cel- 
lular substance,  which  surrounds  it,  and  the  attachment 
of  this  intfjstino  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  urinary 
bladder,  render  the  above  origin  of  the  complaint  im- 
possible. Such  an  explanation  could  only  be  admitted 
with  regard  to  those  i)rotrusions  of  the  rectum  which 
come  on  in  a  very  slow  manner.  It  could  not  apply  to 
certain  cases,  in  which  the  everted  intestine  presents 
itself  in  the  form  of  an  enormous  tumour.  Fabricius 
ab  Aquapendeiite  met  with  ca.ses  of  prolapsus  of  the 
rectum,  where  the  tumour  was  as  long  as  the  foreann, 
and  as  large  as  the  fist.  In  the  Af  langes  dcs  Curieux 
de  la  Nature,  is  the  description  of  a  tumour  of  this 
twrt,  which  was  two  feet  h  ng,  and  occurred  in  a 


woman  from  parturition.  Nor  Is  a  more  satisfactory 
reason  assigned  for  these  cases,  by  supposing,  that  they 
originate  from  a  relaxation  of  the  villous  coat  of  the 
rectum,  and  its  separation  from  the  muscular  one.  We 
are  not  authorized  to  imagine,  that  such  a  separation 
can  take  place  to  a  considerable  extent,  nor  so  suddenly 
as  to  give  rise  to  the  phenomena  sometimes  remarked 
in  this  disease. 

Accurate  observations  long  ago  removed  all  doubt 
upon  this  subject.  In  the  Memcires  de  VAcad  mie  de 
Chirurgie,  t.  11,  ed.  in  I2mu.  is  an  account  of  a  pre- 
tended prolapsus  of  the  rectum,  which,  after  death 
was  discovered  to  be  an  eversion  of  the  ccBcupi,  the 
greater  part  of  the  colon  being  found  at  the  lower  end 
of  this  intestine,  and  most  of  the  rectum  at  its  upper 
part.  This  eversion  began  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  eleven  inches  from  the  anus,  and  terminated  about 
five  or  sLx  from  this  opening,  the  tumour  formed  by 
the  disease  having  been  reduced  some  time  before  the 
child's  death.  It  was  impossible  to  diiw  back  the 
everted  part,  in  consequence  of  the  adhesions  which  it 
had  contracted.  Another  dissection  evinced  the  same 
fact.  A  cliild,  having  suffered  very  acute  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  after  receiving  a  blow,  "had  a  prolapsus  of 
intestine  through  the  anus,  about  six  or  seven  incliev 
long.  This  was  taken  for  a  prolapsus  of  the  rectum. 
After  death,  the  termination  of  the  protruded  bowel 
was  found  to  be  the  ccecum,  which  had  passed  through 
the  colon  and  rectum.— (See  Intussusception.) 
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ANUS    ARTIFICIAL. 

This  signifies  an  accidental  opening  in  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen,  to  which  opening  some  part  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal  tends,  and  through  which  the  feces  are, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  discharged. 

An  artificial  anus  is  always  preceded  by  an  injury  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  either  a  penetrating  wound  of  the 
abdomen,  ulceration  of  the  bowel,  and  the  bursting  of 
an  abscess  externally  ;  an  operation,  in  which  the  pre- 
ternatural opening  is  purposely  made,  with  the  view  of 
saving  life»,  in  particular  cases  of  imperforate  anus; 
an  accidental  wound  of  the  gut  in  the  operation  for 
hernia;  or,  lastly,  and  most  commonly,  mortification 
of  the  bowel,  the  effect  of  the  violence  and  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  strangulation  of  the  part.  All  these 
cases  are  larther  divisible  into  such  as  are  attended 
with  a  destruction  of  a  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube; 
and  into  those  which  are  not  accompanied  with  any 
such  loss  of  substance. 

Whatever  may  be  the  kind  of  injury  which  the  bowel 
has  sustained,  one  thing  here  invariably  happens,  viz. 
the  .'idhesion  of  the  two  divided  portions  of  the  intes- 
tine to  the  edge  of  the  opening  in  the  parietes  cf  the 
abdomen.  This  occurrence,  which  has  the  most  salu- 
tary effect  in  preventing  extravasation  of  the  contents 
of  the  bowel  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  's  produced 
by  infiamma'.ion,  which  precedes  gangrene,  and  follows 
wounds. — (See  (F.uvres  Chir.  de  Dcsault,  t.  2,  p.  352 — 
354.) 

When,  in  strangulated  hcmiii,  the  case  is  not  re- 
lieved by  the  usual  means,  or  when  the  necessary  o\^e• 
ration  has  not  been  practised  in  time,  the  protruded 
bowel  sloughs ;  the  adjoining  part  of  it  adheres  to  the 
neck  of  the  hernial  sac;  and  the  gangrenous  mischief 
spreads  from  within  outwards.  If  the  patient  live  lonj 
enough,  and  an  incision  in  the  tumour  be  not  now 
practised,  one  or  more  openings  soon  form  in  the  in- 
tegumentn,  and,  through  these  apertures,  the  U'ven  are 
discharge  1  until  the  separation  of  the  FloughH  gives  a 
freer  vent  to  the  excrement.  But  when  an  inciHion  iv 
made,  the  feces  arc  more  readily  discharged,  and,  M 
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Mr.  TraTP.rs  has  related,  this  is  sometimes  the  best 
mode  of  relief. 

"  In  the  ordinary  situation  of  hernia  (as  this  gentle- 
man has  correctly  exj)lained),  the  portions  of  intestine 
•embraced  by  the  stricture  occupy  a  position  nearly 
parallel.  Their  contiguous  sides  mutually  adhere  ;  in 
the  remainder  of  their  circumference  they  adhere  to 
the  peritoneum,  lining  or  forming  the  stricture.  The 
•existing  adhesion  of  the  contiguous  sides,  strengthened 
by  the  adhesion  of  the  parts  in  contact,  ensures  a  par- 
tial continuity  upon  the  separation  of  the  sjihacelated 
part.  The  line  of  separation  is  the  line  of  stricture.  It 
commences  on  that  side  of  the  gut  which  is  in  direct 
cont-ict  with  the  stricture.  As  the  separation  advances, 
the  opposite  adhering  sides  may  perhaps  recede  some- 
what, and  a  little  enlarge  the  angle  of  union.  But  it 
is  ever  aflerward  an  angle ;  and,  where  the  perito- 
neum is  deficient,  the  canal  is  simply  covered  in  by 
granulations  from  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  pa- 
rietes,  coalescing  with  those  of  the  external  or  cellular 
surface  of  the  peritoneum."— (0«  the  Process  of  Na- 
ture in  repairing  Injuries  of  the  Intestines,  p.  300.) 
It  must  be  confessed,  that  few  surgeons  have  enter- 
tained sufficiently  accurate  ideas  of  the  changes  which 
happen  around  the  wounded  or  mortified  portion  of  in- 
testine, when  an  artificial  anus  is  produced  ;  and, 
though  Desault's  account  was  excellent,  as  far  as  it 
went,  it  was  not  until  the  year  1809,  when  Scarpa  pub- 
lished his  valuable  work  on  Hernia,  that  the  v.fhole 
process  of  nature  on  such  occasions  was  completely 
elucidated.  The  hernial  sac  (says  he)  does  not  always 
partake  of  gangrene  with  the  viscera  contained  in  a 
hernia,  and  even  when  it  does  slough,  since  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  dead  parts  happens  on  the  outside  of  the 
abdominal  ring,  there  almost  always  remains  in  this 
situation  a  portion  of  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  per- 
fectly sound.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  in  all 
cases,  immediately  after  the  detachment  of  the  morti- 
fied intestine,  whether  it  happen  within  or  on  the  out- 
side of  the  ring,  the  two  orifices  of  the  gut  are  eti- 
veloped  in  the  neck  of  the  herifial  sac,  which,  soon 
becoming  adherent  to  them  by  the  effect  of  inflamma- 
tion, serves  for  a  certain  tune  to  direct  the  feces  to- 
wards the  external  wound,  and  to  prevent  their  effu- 
sion in  the  abdomen.  In  proportion  as  the  outer  wound 
diminishes,  the  external  portion  of  the  neck  of  the  her- 
nial sac  also  contracts ;  but,  that  part  which  embraces 
the  orifices  of  the  intestine  graduaUy  becomes  larger, 
and  at  length  forms  a  kind  of  membranous,  funnel- 
shaped,  intermediate  cavity,  which  makes  the  commu- 
nicatimi  between  the  two  parts  of  the  bowel.  How- 
-ever,  according  to  Scarpa's  investigation,  this  adhesion 
of  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac,  round  the  two  orifices  of 
the  gut,  does  not  hinder  the  latter  from  gradually  quitting 
the  ring,  and  becoming  more  and  more  deeply  placed 
in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  base  of  the  above- 
described  funnel-shaped  membranous  cavity  corres- 
ponds to  the  bowel,  and  its  apex  tends  towards  the 
wound  or  fistula. 

But  in  relation  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  there  are 
some  other  circumstances,  which  every  surgeon  should 
well  understand,  and  his  ignorance  of  them  would  not 
be  excusable,  on  the  ground  of  their  not  having  been, 
like  the  funnel-shaped  membranous  cavity,  forming 
the  communication  between  the  two  orifices  of  the 
bowel,  only  a  discovery  of  recent  date  ;  for  they  were 
ftiUy  explained  many  years  ago.  I  here  allude  to  the 
exact  position  of  the  two  portions  of  the  bowel,  with 
respect  to  each  other,  the  direction  of  their  orifices,  the 
angle  or  ridge  between  them,  and  the  difference  in  their 
diameters.  The  first  of  these  circumstances,  viz.  the 
position  of  the  two  jiarts  of  the  bowel,  was  correctly 
described  by  Morand,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  is  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Travers,  who  represents  them  as  occupying 
a  position  nearly  parallel,  and  cites  an  interesting  ob- 
ser/ation  recorded  by  Pipelet.  I'he  patient  was  a  wo- 
man, 56  years  old ;  the  loop  of  siwiled  gut  was  from 
five  to  six  inches  long ;  the  contents  of  the  bowel  were 
discharged  through  the  wound  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  an  artificial  anus  was  established.  Some  acci- 
dental obstruction  occurred  ;  a  purgative  was  given, 
which  operated  in  the  natural  way  ;  and,  in  fifteen 
days,  the  wound  was  healed.  She  lived  in  perfect 
health  to  the  age  of  82,  when  she  died  of  a  disease  not 
connected  with  this  malady.  Pipelet  examined  the 
body,  and  lias  given  a  Q^ure  rcpr.;senting  the  union. 


The  lino ')  f  the  intestine  formed  an  acute  angle,  vvtiMV 
it  adheir  ■,  to  the  peritoneum,  opposite  to  the  crural  arch. 
The  cylLider  is  evidently  much  contracted.     Pipelet, 
particulj.rly  dwells  upon  the  angular  position  and  con 
strictioa  of  the  tube  at  the  point  of  union.    The  lowe 
continuation  of  the  intestinal  tube  was  also  remarke 
to  be  more  contracted  than  the  upper  portion  ;  a  cir 
cumstance  correctly  referred,  by  Mr.  Travers,  to  \\ 
undilated  state  of  the  bowels,  situated  between  thfl 
artificial  and  the  natural  anus.— (See  Mem.  de  PAt 
de  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  164 ;  and  Travers  on  Injuries  of  th 
Intestines,  p.  364.)    The  two  ends  of  the  bowel, 
Scarpa  has  observed,  are  always  found  lying  in  a  mor 
or  less  parallel  manner  by  the  side  of  each  other ;  thcl 
upper,  with  its  orifice  open,  and  directed  towanls  tho  f 
external  wound  by  the  feces,  which  issue  from  it,jj 
while  the  lower,  which  gives  passage  to  nothing,  be 
comes  less  capacious,  and  is  retracted  farther  into  tl 
abdomen.     Hence,  the  breach  in  the  intestinal  canal 
never  repaired  by  the  orifices  of  the  upper  and  lower^J 
portions  of  the  bowels  reuniting,  coalescing,  and  runTJ 
ning,  as  it  were,  into  each  other.    Indeed,  they  meet  i  ' 
a  very  acute  angle  ;  the  axis  of  one  does  not  cor 
pond  to  that  of  the  other;  and  their  orifices  never! 
exactly  opposite  each  other.    It  is  in  short  by  mean 
of  the  funnel-shaped  cavity,  formed  by  the  remains  of^ 
the  hernial  sac,  that  the  two  parts  of  the  bowel  con 
municate,  and  the  feces,  in  order  to  get  from  the  upp 
into  the  lower  continuation  of  the  intestine,  must  fir 
pass  in  a  semicircular  track  through  that  fun  nel-shap 
cavity  ;  there  being  between  the  orifices  of  the  bowe 
directly  opposite  to  the  communication  between  tt 
cavity  of  the  intestine  and  that  of  the  funnel-shaj: 
membrane,  a  considerable  projection,  or  jutting  angle 
forming  a  material  additional  obstacle  to  the  direc 
passage  of  the  feces  from  the  tipper  into  the  lower  porl 
tion  of  the  intestinal  tube. — (Scarpa  .luW  Ernie  Me 
morie,  Nat.  Chirurgiche,  Milano,  1809.) 

Uesault,  after  noticing  the  efficiency  of  the  adhesions 
between  the  injured  pai:t  of  the  bowel  and  the  edge  i 
the  opening  in  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  in  prevent- 
ing extravasation,  remarks,  that  if  such  adhesions  wer 
entire,  the  abdominal  parietes  would  form  a  substitut 
for  the  portion  of  the  canal  which  has  been  destroye  ' 
and  the  contents  of  the  bowel  would  continue  to  pa 
as  usual  towards  the  anus,  if  the  portions  of  the  intesj 
tine,  separated  and  adherent  to  the  neighbouring  par 
did  not  form  such  an  acute  angle  as  obstructs  the  pas 
sage  of  the  intestinal  matter.    The  more  acute  tf 
angle  is,  the  greater  is  the  obstruction  ;  when  the  twq 
parts  of  the  bowel  lie  nearly  parallel,  the  entrance  int 
the  lower  portion  of  the  canal  is  completely  prevented] 
but,  if  they  meet  at  a  rignt  angle,  then  more  or  less  ( 
the  contents  of  the  upper  i)ortion  may  be  transmitti 
into  the  lower.    The  first  dinposition  chiefly  happens 
when  a  considerable  part  of  the  inte.stinal  canal  ha 
been  destroyed,  or  when  the  tube  has  been  completelj 
divided;  while  the  second  posture  is  principally 
marked  in  ail  cases  where  the  injury  has  been  lea 
extensive.    And  it  is  plain,  that  the  possibility  of 
cure   depends    materially  on    the   kind  of   angle 
which  the  two  portions  of  bowel  meet,  and  that  tin 
projection  of  the  internal  frsnum,  or  jutting  membra- 
nous ridge  between  the  two  orifices,  is   always   a" 
greater  or  less  obstacle  to  the  cure. 

With  rcspc'ct  to  the  diminution  which  occurs  in  the 
diameter  of  the  part  of  the  intestinal  canal  between 
the  artificial  opening  and  the  natural  anus,  Desault 
admits  the  correctness  of  the  observation,  but  entirely 
dissents  from  such  authors  as  have  spoken  of  the 
change  as  sometimes  proceeding  so  far,  that  an  oblite- 
ration of  that  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube  is  the  con- 
sequence. The  mucus  secreted  within  it  suffices  for 
preventing  this  obliteration  ;  a  secretion  which  in 
these  cases,  is  copious,  and  is  partly  voided  from  the 
rectum  in  the  form  of  wliite  fiakes.  And  if  any  far- 
ther proof  were  needed,  that  the  bowels  between  the 
artificial  and  natural  anus  remain  pcrviows,  it  is  ftzr- 
nished  by  the  fact,  that  in  cases  of  artificial  ai.j«,  the 
lower  continuation  of  the  tube  fVequently  becomes  in- 
verted, and  protrudes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  kind  of 
obliteration  above  spoken  of,  heis  never  been  demon- 
strated by  dissection ;  it  was  not  observed  by  Lecat,  in 
the  examination  of  the  body  of  a  person,  who  die4 
twelve  years  after  the  entire  cassation  of  the  jiassage 
of  fccP:<  per  an.Tjn ;  nor  was  it  found  to  exist  by  D^ 
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satilt,  when  he  apened  a  patient  who  died  of  marasmus 
in  the  Hdtel-Uieu,  in  consequence  of  an  artificial  anus, 
which  communicated  witli  the  ileum,  and  had  lasted 
two  ye-drs.—(^Euvr.  dc  DoiauU,  t.  2,  p.  354—350.) 

However  proper  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus 
n.ay  be,  in  many  cases,  in  which  the  patient's  life  de- 
pends upon  the  event,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
consequence  is  a  most  afflicting  and  disgusting  in- 
firmity. This  truth  cannot  be  denied ;  though  the  feces 
which  are  discharged,  from  not  iiaving  been  .so  long 
retained  in  the  bowels,  may  not  be  so  fetid  as  those 
which  arc  evacuated  in  the  ordinary  way.  As  the 
©pening,  which  gives  vent  to  the  excrement,  is  not  en- 
dued with  the  same  organization  as  the  lower  end  of 
the  rectum,  and  as,  in  particular,  it  is  not  furnished 
with  any  sphincter  capable  of  contracting  and  relaxing 
itself  as  occasion  requires,  the  feces  are  continually 
escaping  without  any  knowledge  of  the  circumstance 
on  the  part  of  the  patient.  Hence  the  uncleanly  state 
-of  the  parts  around  the  external  opening;  and  their 
frequently  excoriated  fungous  state.  Some  persons  in 
tliis  state,  among  the  number  of  those  whose  histories 
are  on  record,  made  use  of  a  metal  box,  in  which  their 
excrement  was  received  Schenckius  relates  the  case 
of  an  ofli.-er,  who  was  wounded  in  the  belly,  and  who 
allowed  his  feces  to  escape  into  a  vessel  made  for  the 
purpose.    Dionis  mentions  a  similar  case. 

Moscati  also  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sur- 
gery the  history  of  a  wounded  man,  in  whom  an  artifi- 
cial anus  took  place,  in  consequence  of  a  wound  in  the 
abdomen  below  the  right  hypochoiidrium.  His  excre- 
ment used  to  bo  received  in  a  tin  box,  fastened  to  hitn 
•with  a  belt.  The  wound  received  a  leaden  cannula,  to 
which  the  tin  box  was  accommodated, 
.  Uncleanlincss  is  not  the  only  inconvenience  of  an 
artificial  anus.  Persons  have  been  known  to  be  quite 
debilitated  by  the  afiliclion,  and  even  ultimately  to  die 
in  consequence  of  it.  This  is  liable  to  happen,  when- 
ever the  intestinal  canal  is  opened  very  high  up,  so  that 
the  aliment  escapes  before  chylification  is  completed, 
and  the  nutritious  part  of  the  food  has  been  taken  up 
by  the  lacteals.  In  this  circumstance,  the  patient  be- 
comes emaciated,  and  sometunes  perishes,  as  Desault 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  ;  and  examples  of 
which  are  also  recorded  by  Hoin  and  Le  Blanc.  In 
cases  of  this  description,  the  matter  voided  has  little 
fetor,  and  is  frequently  sourish.  In  all  instances,  the 
matter  is  evacuated  involuntarily,  because  there  is 
nothing  like  a  sphincter.  But  when  the  opening  only 
interests  the  lower  convolutions  of  the  ileum,  or,  what 
is  more  frequent,  when  it  has  occurred  in  the  large  in- 
testines, the  danger  is  less  serious,  and  patients  in  this 
state  are  often  noticed  performing  all  their  functions 
very  well;  and,  with  the  exception  of  colic,  to  which 
they  are  subject,  enjoying  as  good  health  as  they  did 
previously  to  their  having  the  present  disease.  In  such 
examples,  the  matter  voided  is  more  fetid,  its  discharge 
does  not  follow  so  quickly  its  introduction  into  the 
stomach,  and  it  is  retained  for  a  longer  time. 

Many  patients  afflicted  with  an  artificial  anus  void 
no  feces  at  all  from  the  rectum;  but  occasionally,  a 
hick  whitish  substance,  which  is  the  mucous  secre- 
tion of  the  portion  of  the  large  intestines  nearest  to 
the  anus.  Under  certain  circumstances,  the  quantity 
of  this  mucus  discharged  is  more  co\)\o\\s.— {Desault, 
vol.  cit.  p.  359.) 

The  most  grievous  occurrence  to  which  persons  with 
an  artificial  anus  are  exposed,  is  a  prolapsus  of  the 
bowel,  similar  to  what  sometimes  happens  through 
the  anus,  with  respect  to  the  rectum.  The  descent  of 
the  bowel  is  sometimes  simj)Ie,  only  affecting  a  portion 
of  the  intestmal  canal  just  above  or  below  the  opening. 
On  other  occasions  the  complaint  is  double,  the  bowel 
both  above  and  below  the  opening  being  prolapsed. 
This  descent  of  the  intestine  forms  a  tumour,  the  dimen- 
sions of  whicti  vary  considerably  in  different  subjects. 
When  the  [)roiru3ion  i.s  caused  by  the  upper  part  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  the  feces  are  voided  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  tumour,  and  when  the  swelling  consists 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  bowel,  the  excrement  is 
evacuated  at  the  base  of  the  prolapsed  part.  B  </  ob- 
serving this  evacuation  when  the  tumour  is  double,  it 
in  easy  fo  know  to  which  end  of  the  intestinal  canal 
each  protruded  portion  belongs.  This  consc(iucnce 
of  an  artificial  anus  is  very  serious,  because  it  greatly 
increases  the  inconvenience  which  the  patient  suffers. 
Sometimes  the  tumour  is  «'xquiHiicly  scnsibW;  and 


occaaionally,  when  thceversion  of  the  intestine  is  con- 
siderable, a  strangulation  is  produced,  which  puts  the 
patient's  life  in  danger. 

I  apprehend  no  well-informed  surgeon  of  the  pre- 
sent day  can  doubt  that  formerly  the  frequency  of  arti- 
ficial am  after  hernia  was  seriously  increased  by  the 
absurd  measures  sometimes  adopted  for  the  express 
purpose  of  preventing  them  ;  and  as  Mr.  Travers  has 
rightly  observed,  the  cases  reported  by  the  old  surgeons, 
if  they  prove  any  thing,  prove  this  :  "that  the  canal 
had  been  very  generally  rcstored,when  theartificial  anus 
w^as  reckoned  upon  as  inevitable,  and  that  where  an  offi- 
cious solicitude  had  been  at  work  to  prevent  it,  showing 
itself  in  an  active  interference  with  the  arrangements 
of  nature,  the  case  has  terminated  in  artificial  anus  - 
so  that  the  event  either  way  has  been  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  the  surgeon.  The  fear  of  doing  too  little,  or 
100  much,  applies  only  to  the  pernicious  customs  of  di- 
lating the  stricture,  displacing,  amputating,  and  sew- 
ing the  intestine  ;  the  generaladoption  of  which  prac- 
tice fully  accounts  to  my  mind  for  the  number  of  arti- 
ficial ani,  which  arc  the  sequela;  of  hernia." — (Op  cit 
p.  367.) 

The  treatment  of  an  artificial  anus  is  ehher  pallia- 
tive or  radical.  The  first  consists  in  obviating  the  ha- 
bitual uncleanlincss  produced  by  the  involuntary  dis- 
charge of  tlie  intestinal  matter,  and  in  relieving  such 
bad  symptoms  as  may  arise  from  the  disorder. 

The  first  indication  is  fulfilled  by  the  employment  of 
silver  or  tin  machines,  which  are  cither  kept  apphed 
to  the  external  opening  by  means  of  a  spring,  or  form 
receptacles  placed  more  or  less  eft"  the  artificial  anus, 
from  which  the  intestinal  matter  is  transmitted  through 
a  tube,  kept  constantly  in  the  opening.  In  general, 
says  Desault,  as  elastic  gum  is  supple,  light,  and  ca- 
pable of  taking  any  shape,  it  is  the  best  material  for 
the  construction  of  such  instruments,  which,  however, 
rarely  answer  their  purpose  completely,  and  always 
give  the  patient  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

As  for  the  second  indication,  Richter,  with  the  view^ 
of  hindering  the  too  quick  escape  of  the  intestinal  mat- 
ter, and  the  death  of  the  p.itient  from  this  cause,  pro- 
posed covering  the  opening  for  a  certain  time  with  a 
piece  of  sponge,  supported  by  an  elastic  bandage  or 
truss.  But  Loeifler  found  this  method  objectionable, 
as  it  was  apt  to  bring  on  colic,  constipation,  and  an 
inflamed  excoriated  state  of  the  skin. 

When  the  outer  opening  is  disposed  to  contract  too^ 
much,  and  inconveniences  arise  from  this  change,  Sa-w 
batier  is  an  advocate  for  preventing  such  closure  by 
means  of  a  tent,  or  skein  of  silk,  introduced  into  the 
aperture,  and  changed  very  often  for  the  sake  of  clean- 
liness ;  while  others  prefer  a  ring  of  ivory  for  the  pur- 
pose. But  the  irritation  produced  by  the  matter  im- 
bibed by  this  sort  of  tent,  and  in  particular  the  liability 
of  the  bowel  to  protrude,  and  be  strangulated  in  the 
opening  of  the  ivory  ring,  are  found  strong  objections 
to  these  practices ;  and  according  to  Desault,  the  sponge 
employed  by  Richter  also  occasions  a  great  deal  of  ex 
coriation  by  the  irritation  of  the  fluid  which  is  lodged 
in  it. 

For  the  purposes  of  hindering  a  protrusion  of  the 
gut,  of  keeping  the  opening  sufiicient'y  pervious,  of 
relieving  any  uneasiness  and  tenesmus,  of  hindering 
the  intestinal  matter  from  escaping  in  the  intervals  of 
dressing,  and  confining  it  long  enough  for  the  adequate 
nourishment  of  the  patient,  Desault  preferred  a  linen 
tent  or  stopper  covered  by  a  pad  of  charpie,  c(jmpresses, 
and  a  tight  bandage.  At  first,  says  he,  the  patient 
feels  some  uneasiness  from  this  plan,  and  slight  colics 
may  be  the  consequence  of  it :  but,  by  degrees,  the 
parts  become  habituated  to  their  new  state,  and  every 
thing  goes  on  well.  With  respect  to  the  employment 
of  tents  and  plugs  with  the  views  above  indicated,  I 
am  disposed  to  think  the  practice  can  rarely  be  advisa- 
ble ;  and  that  any  necessity  for  it  may  be  obviated  by 
attention  to  diet,  and  the  occasional  exhibition  of  laxa- 
tive medicines  and  clysters,  as  will  be  hereafter  no- 
ticed When  the  gut  protrudes,  its  reduction  is  to  be 
effected  in  the  same  way  as  a  common  prolapsus  ani ; 
but  serious  difficulty  will  occur  when  the  protruded 
part  is  inflamed,  thickened,  and  of  considerable  size. 
Indeed,  surgeons  have  usually  regardiid  the  reduciion 
as  impracticable  in  these  circumstances  :  but  accord- 
ing to  Desault  this  is  not  the  case,  as  coniprcs.'<ion  with 
a  bandage,  kept  up  for  some  days,  will  succeed.  Caro 
must  be  taken,  however,  to  leave  a  sufficient  openlOC 
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for  the  passage  of  the  feces.  Whatever  may  be  the 
size  of  the  protrusion,  Desault  argues,  that  it  should 
be  the  invariable  rule  of  the  surgeon  to  endeavour  to 
return  the  part  by  the  means  here  suggested.— (See 
(Euvres  Chir.  de  Desault,  t.  2,  p.  361 ,  .\  c.) 

The  radical  rure  is  what  is  next  to  be  considered. 
The  business  of  the  surgeon  is  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
formation  of  an  artificial  anus;  but  when  the  event  has 
occurred,  and  particularly,  wiien  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  stools  is  discharged  in  this  way,  no  attempt 
must  be  made  to  stop  up  the  opening  without  a  great 
deal  of  "on-iideration  ;  for  any  efibn  of  this  kind, 
made  under  circumstances  which  do  not  justify  it, 
may  be  the  means  of  exposing  the  patient's  life  to  ihe 
most  alarming  danger.  Sometimes,  indeed,  without 
any  interference  of  the  surgeon  the  outward  opening 
contracts,  and  the  issue  of  the  intestinal  matter  being 
obstructed,  pain  and  tenesmus  are  excited  ;  and  the 
«ame  consequences  may  be  produced  by  any  swelling 
and  enlargement  of  the  projecting  ridge,  situated  be- 
tween the  two  portions  of  the  bowel.  In  two  cases 
Puy  found  this  swelling  take  place  in  such  a  degree, 
that  the  patients  fell  viciims  to  the  complete  stoppage 
of  the  intestinal  contents.  The  symptoms  which  arise 
are  then  snnilar  to  those  which  happen  in  strangu- 
lated hernia.  Hoin,  Le  Blanc,  and  Sabatier  also  cite 
instances,  in  which  the  patients  lost  their  lives  by  gan- 
grene, brought  on  by  this  species  of  strangulation. — 
{Desault,  vol.  cit.  p.  360.) 

There  is  a  period  (says  Mr.  Travers),  at  which  the 
function  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  canal,  with  a  little 
assistance,  may  be  restored.  The  natural  order  of 
events  connected  with  this  recovery  lias  been  mis- 
taken and  inverted.  Practitioners  have  closed  the 
■wound  instead  of  conducting  the  matter  by  purga- 
tives and  clysters  into  the  large  intestines.  Now,  ihe 
wound  will  never  fail  to  heai,  when  the  matter  reco- 
vers its  accustomed  route ;  but  this  condition  cannoi 
be  reversed.  The  restoration  is  safest  when  most 
gradual ;  when  there  is  evidence  of  an  existing  sym- 
pathy between  the  repair  of  structure  and  the  return 
of  function.  According  to  the  same  gentleman,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  well-timed  exhibition  of 
a  single  purgative  might  often  prove  effectual.  "  If 
the  tbod  is  rapid  and  little  changed  in  its  passage,  it 
should  be  pultaceous  and  nutritive,  and  given  in  mode- 
fcrate  quantity  at  short  intervals ;  while  injections  of 
^he  same  kind  should  be  administered  at  least  twice  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  retained  as  long  as  ])ossible." 
He  states  that  by  such  means  patients  may  be  nou- 
rished for  many  weeks.  If  the  discharge  is  sparing, 
and  does  not  readily  escape,  he  recommends  an  occa- 
sional purgative  in  less  than  ordinary  quantity.  He 
disapproves  of  other  medicines,  especially  stimulants, 
and  all  such  food  as  is  difficult  of  digestion,  giving  a 
general  preference  to  animal  food  in  a  gelatinous  form. 
He  bestows  just  praise  on  strict  attention  to  cleanli- 
ness, and,  in  opposition  to  De.'sault  and  Sabatier,  con- 
demns the  employment  of  tents  and  sponges. — {Op. 
cit.  p.  271.  373.) 

Numerous  cases  on  record  furnish  abundance  of 
proof,  that  the  feces,  after  being  voided  for  several 
months  from  t.ie  wound  produced  by  the  operation  for 
hernia,  frequently  resume  their  natural  course.  Facts 
of  this  kind,  which  in  general  may  be  said  to  be  com- 
mon when  the  intestine  is  without  loss  of  substance, 
are  not  very  rare  even  when  more  or  Icj^s  of  the  bowel 
has  been  destroyed  by  gangrene  ;  and  many  illustra- 
tions of  this  remark  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
De  la  Peyronie,  Louis,  Petit,  Pott,  Le  Dran,  &c.  The 
greater  number  of  these  instances  of  success,  as  al- 
ready stated,  were  the  result  of  the  most  simple,  un- 
officious  treatment,  or  rather  of  the  undisturbed,  and 
very  little  assisted,  eflbrts  of  nature. 

In  the  radical  cure  of  an  artilicial  anus,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  general  indications  laid  down  by  Desault : 

1.  To  reduce  the  gut  when  it  protrudes  and  is  everted. 

2.  To  prevent  the  issue  of  the  feces  from  the  wound, 
so  that  they  may  be  obliged  lo  pass  on  towards  the 
rectum,  at  the  same  time  that  the  healing  of  the  exter- 
nal opening  is  to  be  promoted.  3.  To  obviate  any  in- 
ternal impediments  to  the  passage  of  the  matter  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

How  the  first  of  these  objects  is  to  be  accomphshed  in 
the  ca?e  of  greatest  difficulty,  that  is,  when  the  pari- 
ctes  of  the  bowel  are  thickened,  has  been  already  ex- 
plained.   Experience  proves,  says  Default,  that  the 


second  indication  cannot  be  fulfilled  by  means  of  su- 
tures. The  best  thing  for  this  purpose  he  represents 
to  be  the  linen  stopper,  above  spoken  of  as  a  means 
for  pieventing  the  protrusion  of  the  bowel.  Here  it 
answers  the  double  object  of  hindering  such  a  protru- 
sion, and  filling  up  the  fistulous  opening,  so  as  to  make 
the  contents  of  the  bowel  tend  towards  the  anus.  De- 
sault argues  that  the  surgeon  need  not  be  apprehen- 
sive of  the  tent  doing  harm  by  keeping  the  wound 
from  healing.  The  first  aim,  he  says,  should  be  to 
determine  the  feces  to  take  their  natural  route ;  and 
when  this  has  been  done  by  closing  the  external  open- 
ing, the  tent  may  be  removed,  and  this  opening  will 
spontaneously  close. 

However,  when  the  internal  impediment  is  too  great, 
it  must  be  overcome  ere  such  treatment  can  be  suc- 
cessful. According  to  Desault,  the  most  frequent  im- 
pediment here  alluded  to,  is  the  angle  formed  by  the 
two  portions  of  the  intestine,  and  it  must  be  enlarged, 
and  rendered  less  acute,  in  order  that  the  feces  may 
continue  their  route.  This  desirable  change  he  re- 
commends to  be  effected  by  introducing  long  dossils  of 
charpie  into  the  two  ends  of  the  bowel,  and  gradually 
altering  their  direction  so  as  to  bring  it  into  one  same 
straight  line.  When  the  dilatation  is  sufficient,  and 
the  inner  angle  or  ridge  is  effaced,  the  long  dossils 
need  not  be  continued.  Tlie  linen  tent,  with  the  pre- 
caution of  not  introducing  it  too  deeply,  lest  it  obstruct 
the  course  of  the  feCes  itself,  will  then  suffice.  When 
this  plan  is  skilfully  managed,  Desault  says,  there 
will  be  a  great  chance  of  its  succeeding,  and  its  bene- 
ficial effect  will  be  denoted  by  a  rumbling  in  the  bow- 
els, and  frequently  by  slight  colics.  At  first  wind  is 
discharged  from  the  rectum,  and  soon  afterward,  the 
feces  begin  to  come  away.  On  the  contrary,  if  they 
should  not  pass  with  facility,  the  colic  be  violent,  and 
an  accumulation  happen  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  the  tent  must  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
other  cause  of  obstruction  be  considered,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, removed. — {Vol.  cit.  p.  365,  iV  c.) 

In  the  preceding  columns,  1  have  given  a  full  ex- 
planation of  the  impediment  made  to  the  passage  of 
the  feces  into  ihe  lower  orifice  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
by  the  projecting  septum  or  ridge  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  bowel,  and  the  matter  having  to  traverse 
the  funnel-shaped  membranous  cavity  in  quite  a  semi- 
circular track.  A  representation  of  this  septum  may 
be  seen  in  Scarpa's  work,  tab.  'J,  fig.  1,  and  also  in  the 
sixth  plate  of  Mr.  Traver's  Inquiry.  In  one  example 
in  which  this  septum  was  plainly  visible  in  the  wound, 
Dupuy  tren  introduced  into  the  orifice  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  bowel  a  curved  needle,  and  passing  it  through 
the  projecting  septum,  brought  it  out  again  through 
the  orifi<-e  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  gut.  Thus  he 
in  luded  a  considerable  part  of  the  septum  in  a  Uga- 
ture,  which  was  daily  made  thicker  with  a  view  of 
first  exciting  inflammation  in  the  two  layers  of  this 
septum,  and  thus  ensuring  their  adhesion  together, 
and  his  next  plan  consisted  in  making  a  division 
through  Ihe  part  embraced  by  the  ligature,  whereby 
the  passage  for  the  feces  into  the  lower  jiortion  of  the 
bowel  was  made  quite  free.  But  as  the  section  made 
by  the  ligature  was  too  superficial,  Dupuytren  com- 
pleted the  division  of  the  septum  with  a  knife ;  but 
peritonitis  and  the  death  of  the  patient  ensued.  Ac 
cording  to  Dr.  Breschet,  the  ligature  also  proved  in- 
effectual, because  its  operation  was  so  slow,  that  adhe- 
sions and  cicatrization  took  place  behind  it  as  fast  as  it 
made  its  way  through  the  rest  of  the  septum.  Hence, 
the  expectation  that  the  feces  would  sufficiently  pass 
through  the  aperture  made  by  the  ligature  was  not 
realized  ;  and  in  one  case  quoted  by  Breschet,  though 
some  amendment  followed  the  operation,  still  the  cure 
was  far  from  being  accomplished,  as  only  .some  of  the 
feces  jiassed  out  of  the  natural  anus,  while  the  remain- 
ing and  greater  part  of  them  still  came  through  the  fis- 
tula.—(See  Graefe's  Joum.  b.  2,  p.  300.)  In  another 
case,  Dupuytren  tried  to  render  the  layers  of  the  sep- 
tum adherent  by  compressing  them  between  the  blades 
cf  a  pair  of  forceps  of  particular  construction,  and  af- 
terward he  effected  the  division  of  the  part  by  augment- 
ing the  compression  by  means  of  a  screw  traversing  the 
handles  of  the  instrument  In  a  case  which  followed  the 
operation  for  bubonocele,  attended  with  mortification  of 
the  bowel,  Dupuytren  began  with  di'ating  the  outer  open- 
ing with  a  bistoury,  and  after  asceitaining  the  position  of 
the  septum,  between  the  two  orifices  of  the  bowel,  he  in- 
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traduced  one  af  the  blades  of  the  forceps  into  each 
portion  of  the  gat,  and  closed  the  instrument  with  the 
screw.  The  part  of  the  instrument  situated  externally 
to  the  ridge  or  septum,  he  covered  with  charpie  and  a 
compress.  The  constriction  was  soon  followed  by 
colic  pains  and  tendency  to  vomit,  complaints  which 
were  quickly  removed  by  fomenting  the  belly.  They 
recurred,  however,  the  instrument  became  loose,  and 
some  discharge  ensued.  On  examination,  the  septum 
was  found  to  be  partially  divided.  After  the  breadth 
of  the  instrument  had  been  lessened  it  was  applied 
again ;  but  when  the  screw  was  turned,  the  patient 
began  to  suffer  such  violent  pain  over  the  whole  of 
the  abdomen,  that  it  was  necessary  to  diminish  the 
pressure;  and  as  the  instrutnent  was  afterward  se- 
parated Irom  the  parts  in  a  fit  of  vomiting,  it  was 
withdrawn.  A  trial  was  now  made  to  determine  the 
feces  towards  the  rectum  by  pressure  on  the  external 
opening ;  but  the  plan  could  not  be  endured,  and  the 
hindrance  to  the  egress  of  the  intestinal  matter  was  so 
oppressive  that  it  was  discontinued.  As  the  forceps 
used  on  the  foregoing  occasioii  did  not  take  sufficient 
hold  of  the  septum,  nor  divide  it  properly,  the  in- 
strument was  somewhat  altered.  A  particular  de- 
scription of  its  improved  make  has  been  mserted  by 
Breschet  in  G  aefe\t  Journal,  b.  2,  p.  302.  Dr.  Rei- 
singer  has  published  three  cases  in  which  it  was  suc- 
cessfully employed  by  Dupuytren.  In  the  first  of 
these  examples,  when  the  instrument  had  been  applied, 
it  embraced  the  septum  so  well,  that  it  could  not 
be  displaced  from  it.  The  colic  attacks,  vomiting 
thirst,  furred  tongues,  and  loss  of  appetite,  which  en- 
sued, soon  gave  way  after  the  belly  had  been  fo- 
mented; the  constriction  was  then  increased,  and 
found  to  produce  less  and  less  indi-sposition.  On  the 
29th,  very  little  of  the  feces  came  out  of  the  artificial 
anus,  and  after  a  short  time,  five  natural  evacuations 
took  place.  The  blades  of  the  instalment  were  now 
completely  closed,  and  on  taking  it  out,  a  slough  of 
membrane  was  found  between  the  blades ;  a  proof 
that  the  septum  was  destroyed.  On  the  30th,  the  pa- 
tient's health  was  undisturbed.  Clysters  were  now 
administered  with  the  view  of  promoting  evacuations 
in  the  natural  manner ;  and  the  next  day,  the  patient 
had  a  proper  motion  without  any  assistance,  and  a 
very  small  quantity  of  the  feces  passed  out  of  the  fis- 
tulous opening.  This  ayerture  was  now  merely  co- 
vered with  charpie ;  but  as  some  high  granulations 
were  rising,  the  powder  of  colophonium  was  sprin- 
kled on  them,  and  compresses  and  a  bandage  were  ap- 
plied. The  use  of  clysters  was  also  daily  continued, 
though  the  patient  voided  his  feces  in  the  natural  way. 
On  discontinuing  the  external  pre.ssure,  the  quantity 
of  discharge  from  the  fistulous  opening  increased ; 
and,  therefore,  on  the  first  of  October,  the  compresses 
were  again  applied,  and  kept  on  the  part  with  a  spring 
truss.    The  treatment  ended  in  a  perfect  cure. 

In  another  case,  Dupuytren  enlarged  the  lov/er  an- 
gle of  the  outer  opening  with  a  bistoury,  and  after  feel- 
ing with  his  finger  that  both  orifices  of  the  bowel  were 
close  to  that  opening,  he  applied  the  forceps.  In  the 
evening,  the  constriction  was  increased,  which  was 
followed  by  severe  colic  pains  over  the  whole  abdo- 
men. They  subsided,  however,  the  following  day. 
From  the  outer  opening,  a  great  deal  of  slimy  excre- 
ment was  discharged.  The  constriction  was  not  aug- 
mented. On  the  5th  day,  the  patient  was  attacked  in 
the  night  with  pain  and  vomiting.  The  following 
night  hi!  was  also  very  restless.  Thougli  the  belly  was 
not  tense,  it  could  not  bear  to  be  touched.  On  the  ilth, 
and  12th  days,  the  patient  was  nearly  free  from  pain, 
and  by  means  of  clysters,  two  natural  motions  were 
procured;  and  on  the  13tli,  as  the  jwiient  was  easy, 
Dupuytren  began  to  make  pressure  on  the  fistulous 
opening.  On  the  2r)th,  the  edges  of  the  aperture  were 
touched  with  lunar  caustic ;  and  on  the  2'^th,  a  com- 
press supported  by  a  spring  truss  was  applicii.  The 
patient  was  kei)t  constantly  in  the  horizontal  posture; 
the  feces  began  to  be  voided  the  natural  way  regularly. 
and  Ihr  opening  contracted  in  the  most  favourable 
manner. 

I  think  th"  gciirnility  of  surgeons  will  agree  with 
Dr.  Reisingor.  tliat  Iht;  foregoing  treatment  caimot  be 
indiscriminately  adojttcd  in  all  descriptions  of  patients 
■without  danger.  It  should  never  l)c  tried  too  soon  alter 
the  formation  of  an  arliflcial  anus;  but  time  should 
"be  allowed  for  the  irritability  and  Hi-nKibillty  of  the  gut, 


and  especially  of  the  septum,  to  be  lessenei  by  the 
effect  of  the  air  and  the  pressure  of  the  feces. '  Nor 
should  the  trial  ever  be  made  ere  it  has  been  fully  as- 
certained that  nature  cannot  herself  brina  about  the 
cure.  Breschet  mentions  an  example  in  which  the 
foregoing  method  could  not  have  been  practised,  in 
consequence  of  the  mouth  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
bowel  having  been  obliterated  bv  the  pressure  of  a 
large  tent  three  inches  long,  which  had  been  worn  by 
the  patient  two  years,  and  the  projecting  ridge  could 
not  be  (Mevted.-  (Sec  Grarfe's  Jman.d^r  Chir.  b.  2, 
p.  298.)  Many  other  interesting  observations  on  this 
new  proposal  may  be  perused  in  the  memoir  by  Dr 
Breschet,  and  in  Dr.  Reisinger's  tract,  the  title  of 
which  is  given  in  the  list  of  works  at  the  end  of  the 
present  article.  In  order  not  to  incur  the  risk  of  ex 
travasation  of  the  feces  in  the  abdomen,  the  constric- 
tion of  the  septum  should  never  he  increased  with  im- 
prudent haste  before  the  adhesive  inflammation  has 
had  time  to  be  produced  between  the  layers  of  which 
that  part  is  composed. 

In  cases  of  artificial  anus,  the  appearance  of  the  mu 
cous  coat  of  the  bowel  undergoes  some  change,  in  con 
sequence  of  exposure  to  the  air  and  the  contact  of  ex 
traneous  bodies;  it  becomes  redder  and  less  villous, 
but  does  not  cease  to  secrete  a  great  quantity  of  mu- 
cus :  this  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  it  is  so 
tliflicult  to  close  the  fistulous  opening,  even  when  the 
passage  for  the  feces  has  been  restored.  The  skm 
around  an  artificial  anus  is  also  generally  very  irritable, 
and  rendered  excccdmgly  painfiil  by  the  contact  of  the 
excrement.— (Br escket,  inGrapfe's'journ.  b.  2,  p.  303.) 

If  after  the  destruction  of  the  septum,  and  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  a  free  communication  between  the  two 
portions  of  the  bowel,  the  external  fistula  were  not  to 
admit  of  being  healed  by  pressure  and  other  ordinary 
means,  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  the  propriety 
of  resorting  to  the  plan  of  attempting  to  cure  it  by  par- 
ing off  the  edges  and  bringing  them  together  with  su- 
tures, as  is  sometimes  dotie  by  Dupuytren,  or  on  the 
Taliacotian  principles,  as  successfully  exemplified  by 
Mr.  G.  F.  Collier.— (See  Med.  and  Physical  Juum.  for 
June,  1820.)  Dupuytren,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  sides  of  the  fistula  remain  in  contact,  or  making 
them  approach  each  other,  occasionally  applies  an  in- 
genious lUtle  instrument  consisting  of  two  pads,  which 
by  means  of  a  screw  can  be  made  to  embrace  the  part. 
An  engraving  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Graeft's  Journ.  h.  3, 
taf.  2,^fig.  9.  For  the  closure  of  the  fistula,  Dupuy- 
tren also  sometimes  has  recourse  to  the  actual  cau- 
tery. 

I  shall  conclude  with  the  relation  of  an  intere.sting 
case  of  artificial  anus  complicated  with  prolapsus,  as 
recorded  by  my  friend  Mr.  Lawrence. 

"  If  the  complaint  (a  mortified  hernia)  terminates  in 
the  formation  of  an  anificial  anus,  we  must  endeavour 
to  alleviate  those  distressing  inconveniences  which 
arise  from  the  involuntary  discharge  of  wind  and  feces 
through  the  new  opening,  by  supplying  the  patient 
with  an  apparatus  in  which  these  may  be  received  as 
they  pass  off  An  instrument  of  this  kind,  the  con- 
struction of  which  appears  very  perfect,  is  described 
by  Richter  (Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  vol.  5),  from 
the  TVaite  d  .^^Bandages  of  Juville.  The  patient  will 
be  best  enabled  to  adapt  any  contrivance  of  this  sort  to 
the  particular  circumstances  of  his  own  case.  It  has 
been  found  in  some  instances,  that  a  common  elastic 
truss  with  a  compress  of  lint  under  the  pad,  has  been 
more  serviceable  than  any  compli<!ated  instrument 
(Parisian  Journal,  vol.  1,  p.  193)  in  preventing  the 
continual  flow  of  feculent  matter  from  the  artificial 
oi)ening." — (Treatise  on.  Hernia,  p.  206.) 

"  I  know,"  says  Mr.  Lawrence,  "  a  patient  with  an 
artificial  Jinus,  in  whom  the  gut  often  protrudes  to  the 
length  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  at  the  same  lime  bleeding 
ft-orn  its  surface,  litis  is  attended  with  pain,  and 
compels  him  to  lie  down  ;  in  which  position  the  intes- 
tine recedes.  The  patient  has  now  discharged  all  his 
feces  at  the  groin  for  fifteen  years,  and  has  enjoyed  to- 
lerable health  and  strength  during  that  lime.  His 
evacuations  arc  generally  fluid,  but  sometimes  of  the 
natural  coni^istonce.  Whenever  he  retains  his  iirino 
after  fi-eling  an  inclination  to  void  it,  a  (luantity  of 
..•lear  inoffensive  mucus  like  the  while  of  an  <'M 
amounting  to  about  four  ounces,  is  exiJollod  fVnrn  tn« 
anus ;  and  this  may  or  tur  twooi  three  times  in  the  OVf 
—(P.  208.) 
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When  the  protruded  intestine  ia  strangulated,  an 
operation  may  become  necessary  for  the  removal  of 
the  slh(it\ire.—{Schmucker,  Vemiischte  Chirurgische 
Schriften,  t.  2.)  Two  cases  which  terminated  fatally 
from  this  cause  are  mentioned  by  Sabatier,  in  a  me- 
moir in  the  5th  tom.  de  i'Acad.  de  Chir.  Mr.  Lawrence 
also  refers  to  I-e  Blanc. — {Precis  df  Operations  de  Chir. 
tom.  2,  p.  445.)  We  should  always  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent such  protrusions  when  a  disposition  to  their  form- 
ation seems  to  exist,  by  the  use  of  a  steel  truss,  which 
should  indeed  be  worn  by  the  patient  independently  of 
this  circumstance.  If  the  tumour  has  become  irredu- 
cible by  the  hand,  an  attempt  may  be  uiade  to  replace 
it  by  keeping  up  a  constant  pressure  on  the  part,  the 
patient  being  at  the  same  time  confined  to  bed.  By 
liese  means,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  Desault  {Pa- 
isian  Jo-urn.  vol.  1,  p.  178)  returned  a  very  large  pro- 
iapsus,  and  by  pressure  on  the  opening,  the  ftccs  were 
made  to  pass  entirely  by  the  anus,  although  for  four 
years  they  had  been  voided  only  through  the  wotmd. — 
{Laun-mce,  p.  209,  210.) 

In  cases  of  mortified  hernia,  the  wound  sometimes 
closes,  e.\copt  a  small  fistulous  opening  wliich  dis- 
charges a  tliin  fluid  and  cannot  be  healed.  Mr.  Law- 
rence has  related,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  hernia, 
a  case  in  which  the  feces  came  from  the  wound  some 
time  after  an  operation,  although  the  bowel  did  not  ap- 
pear gangrenous  when  this  proceeding  was  adopted. 
—(P.  211.) 

In  the  appendix  to  this  work,  the  author  adds  some 
farther  account  of  the  case  of  artificial  anus  which  he 
has  related. — (P.  208.)  The  man  is  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  appears  to  be  healthy,  active,  and  even  younger 
than  he  really  is.  He  had  had  a  scrotal  hernia 
which  ended  in  mortification,  and  involved  the  testicle 
of  the  same  side  and  a  large  portion  of  the  integvunents 
in  the  destruction.  It  is  now  nearly  seventeen  years 
since  this  e.vent,  and  the  feces  have  during  all  this 
time  been  discharged  from  the  groin.  He  has  never 
made  use  of  a  truss,  nor  taken  any  stej),  except  that  of 
always  keeping  a  quantity  of  tow  in  his  bree<;hes. 

The  prolapsed  portion  of  intestine  varies  in  length 
and  size  at  different  times.  It  was  four  inchea  long 
when  Mr.  Lawrence  saw  it,  and  the  basis,  which  is 
the  largest  part,  measured  nearly  six  inches  in  circum- 
ference. The  prolapsus  never  recedes  entirely,  and  ii 
has  occasionally  protruded  to  the  length  of  eight  or  ten 
inches,  being  as  large  as  the  forearm,  and  emitting 
blood.  This  occurrence  is  painful,  and  only  comes  on 
when  the  bowels  are  out  of  order.  Warm  fomentations 
and  a  recumbent  position  afford  reUef  and  accomplish 
a  reduction  of  the  bowel. 

The  projecting  part  is  of  a  uniform  red  colour,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  florid  and  healthy  granulations.  The 
surface,  although  wrinkled  and  irregular,  is  smooth, 
and  lubricated  by  a  mucous  secretion.  It  feels  firm 
and  fleshy,  and  can  be  squeezed  and  handled  without 
exciting  pain.  The  man  has  not  the  least  power  of  re- 
taining his  stools.  When  these  are  fluid,  they  come 
away  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  with 
considerable  force.  When  of  a  firmer  consistence, 
there  is  only  one  stool  every  one  or  two  days,  and  the 
evacuation  requires  much  straining.  Such  feces  are 
not  broader  than  the  little  finger  When  the  patient  is 
purged,  the  food  is  often  voided  very  little  changed. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  cucumber.  In  this 
state  he  is  always  very  weak.  Ale  is  sometimes  dis- 
charged five  minutes  after  taken,  being  scarcely  at  all 
altered.  The  bowels  arc  strongly  aflected  by  slight 
doses  of.purgativcs. 

Consult  Huuatier,  in  JMem.  dc  fJlcad.  de  Ckirnrgie, 
t.  5,  4(u.,  and  m  J\rlcdtcine  Opdratoirc,  t.  2.  Richter's 
Avfangsgr.  dcr  fVundarin.  b.  5.  J.  R.  Tieffenback, 
Vulnerum  in  iiitcUinis  Iclkalitas  occusione  casus  ra- 
rissimi^  quo  colon  vulneratum,  invcrsum  per  14  aunos 
ex  abuominepropendens  exhibetur;  Halleri  Disp.  Chir. 
5,  61.  Desault,  in  Parisian  Chir.  Journal.,  v.  1,  or 
(Euvres  Ckirurg.  par  Bichat,  t.  'i,  p.  352,  Src. 
Sckmucker's  Chir.  Schriften,  vol.  2.  Lawrence  on 
Hernia,  ed.  1.  Callisen's  Sijstema  Chirurgim  Hodi- 
■trnm^  t.  2,  p.  710,  ^c.  B.  Travers,  Inquiry  into  the 
Process  of  J^'ature  in  repairing  Injuries  of  the  Intes- 
tines, chap.  8,  8vo.  Lond.  1812.  Scarpa  sulP  Ernie 
Jtfemorie  AnatomicoChirurgiche,  fol.  Milano,  1809. 
Ji'.  Reisinger,  Jlnzeige  einfr  von  dcm  H.  Professor 
DupuytreH  erfundcncn,  und  init  dem  glucklichstcn 
Erfoli'e  atisgefukrlen  Opcrationswcise  znr  Hciltmg 
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des  .^nns  JlrUfwialis,  nebst  Bemerkvngcn,  Augshurff^ 
1817.  Brosse,  in  Rust's  Mag.  b.  6,  p.  239.  Liordatf 
Diss,  sur  Ic  Traitement  de  V.dnii.i  centre  JVatkre, 
Paris,  1819.  Brcschet,  in  Journ.  dcr  Chirurgie  von  C, 
F.  Graefe  und  Ph.  von  Walther,  b.  2,  p.  273.  479.  Ber- 
lin, 1821 :  this  memoir,  containing  the  fullest  descrip" 
tion  of  Dupvytrcn^s  practice,  well  deserves  the  careful 
perusal  of  every  surgeon  who  wishes  to  be  completely 
acquainted  with  the  present  subject.  Ilennen^s  Mili- 
tary Surgery,  p.  407,  fyc.  ed.  2,  dvo.  Edin.  1820.  Ihree 
cases  from  gunshot  wounds;  the  cure  rfftcted  by 
aiding  nature  with  the  exhibition  of  occasional  laxa- 
tives und  clysters.  Jill  irritating  plans  were  avoided. 
Scarpa  represents  the  artificial  ani  which  follow 
wounds,  as  far  more  difficult  of  cure  than  those  which 
are  the  consequence  of  hernia  with  mortification  ;  yet  T 
have  known  many  of  the  first  description  of  cases  cured. 
AORTA.  Aneurisms  of  this  vessel  have  already- 
been  treated  of;  but  there  are  a  few  other  particulars 
relating  to  it  which  merit  notice  in  a  dictionary  of  siu-- 
gcry. 

WOUXD   OF   THE   AORTA    NOT  AtAVAYS    FOLLOWED  BY 
INSTANTANEOUS   DEATH. 

A  case  exemplifying  this  fact  was  recorded  by  M. 
Pelletan.  In  the  month  of  May,  1802,  a  young  man 
was  brought  to  the  H6tel-Dieu.  In  a  duel,  he  had 
been  run  through  with  a  foil,  which  penetrated  above 
the  right  nipple,  and  came  out  at  the  left  loin.  The 
most  alarming  symptoms  were  apprehended ;  but  se- 
veral days  elapsed  without  any  serious  complaints 
taking  place.  The  patient  was  bled  twice,  and  kept  on 
a  very  low  regimen.  Every  thing  went  on  quietly  for 
a  fortnight.  .  He  now  complained  of  severe  pains  in  his 
loins,  and  he  was  relieved  by  the  warm  bath.  He 
seemed  to  be  recovering,  got  up,  and  went  to  walk  in 
the  garden  allotted  for  the  sick ;  but  the  pain  in  his 
loins  quickly  returned,  attended  with  difliculty  of  breath- 
ing, constipation,  and  wakefulness.  He  now  became 
very  impatient,  and  out  of  temper  with  the  surgeons 
for  not  relieving  him. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  two  months  after  the  accident, 
a  deformity  of  the  spine  was  remarked  about  the  eighth 
dorsal  vertebra.  The  patient  grew  rapidly  worse,  and 
died  in  the  utmost  agony,  saying  that  he  felt  suffocated ; 
and  tearing  off  his  shirt,  that  his  chest  might  be  free 
from  the  pressure  of  all  kinds  of  clothing. 

On  the  body  being  opened,  the  right  side  of  the  chest 
was  found  full  of  blood,  coagulated  in  various  degrees, 
and  an  opening,  the  diameter  of  which  was  equal 
to  that  of  a  writing  pen,  was  detected  in  the  aorta 
above  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm.  All  the  adjacent 
cellular  substance  was  injected  with  blood,  and  three 
of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  were  found  carious.  No  mark 
of  injury  was  perceptible  in  any  of  the  thoracic  or  ab- 
dominal viscera. — (Pelletan,  CUnique,  Chir.  t.  I,  p. 
92—94.) 

THICKKSING    ANU    CONSTRICTION    OF   THE    AORTA. 

Meckel  met  with  two  eases  in  which  the  aorta  was 
thickened  and  considerably  constricted  just  below  its 
arch  ;  yet  in  both  subjects  there  was  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  abdominal  viscera  and  lower  extremi- 
ties had  been  duly  supplied  with  blood. 

This  fluid,  which  could  only  pass  from  the  heart 
with  great  difliculty  and  in  small  quantities,  had,  by 
regurgitating,  lacerated  the  semilunar  valves,— (Afcm. 
dc  I'Acad.  Royale  de  Berlin,  1756.  Obs.  17  and  18.) 
A  similar  example  is  recorded  by  Stoerck. — {Ann. 
Med.  11,  p.  171.)  An  instance,  in  which  a  stricture 
was  met  with  in  the  aorta  opposite  to  the  termination 
of  the  canaiis  arteriosus,  is  described  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper.  The  little  finger  could  hardly  pass  through 
the  constriction,  which  impeded  the  course  of  the  blood 
through  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  was  attended  with 
a  considerable  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  — {Sur 
gical  Essays,  vol.  1,  p.  103,87;o.  Lond.  1818.) 

OBLITERATION   OF  THE    CAVITY   OF   THE    AORTA. 

It  is  observed  by  Professor  Scarpa,  that  the  whole 
body  may  be  regarded  as  an  anastomosis  of  vessels,  a 
vascular  circle ;  and  he  contends  that  this  remark  is 
so  true,  that  even  an  obliteration  of  the  aorta  itself, 
immediately  below  its  arch,  may  take  place,  without 
the  general  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  body  being 
stopped.  Such  a  disease  of  the  aorta  was  seen  by 
Paris  in  the  body  of  a  woman.    While  she  lived,  tfaio 
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!)lo«)d  which  was  expelled  from  the  heart  was  trans- 
milted  into  the  tnmk  of  the  aona  below  the  constric- 
tion, and  it  got  there  by  passing  through  the  subclavian, 
axillary,  and  cervical  arteries,  into  the  mammary, 
intercx)stal,  diaphragmatic,  and  epigastric  arteries. 
From  these  latter  arteries  the  blood  passed  into  the 
vessels  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  and 
those  of  the  lower  extremities.— (See  DesauWs  Jour- 
nal, t.  2,  p.  107.  Brasdar,  in  RccuciL  P&riodique  de  la 
Soc.  deAUd.t.  3,  No.  18.) 

Dr.  Graham,  of  Glasgow,  published  another  example, 
ir  •which  the  aorta  was  completely  obstructed,  just  he- 
low  the  canalis  arteriosus.  The  particulars  are  de- 
tailed in  the  Med.  Chir,  Trails,  vol.  5,  p.  287. 

Dr.  Goodison,  of  Wicklow,  in  examining  the  dead 
body  of  a  woman  iti  the  Hospice  de  la  Pitied  at  Paris, 
and  endeavouring  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  inferior 
mesenteric  artery,  discovered  a  hard  tumour  placed 
upon  the  aorta,  and  accompanied  with  an  obliteration 
of  that  vessel  from  the  origin  of  the  inferior  mesenteric 
artery  downwards  the  remainder  of  its  length;  the  lell 
iliac  being  also  rendered  impervious  down  to  its  bifur- 
cation, and  the  right  for  more  than  one-half  of  its  length. 
The  corpora  sesamoidca  of  the  semilunar  valves  of  the 
aorta  were  considerably  enlarged,  and  the  mitral  and 
tricuspid  valves  presented  the  appearance.s  termed  by 
Corvisart  "  vegetations."  The  arch  of  the  aorta  was 
greatly  enlarged,  and  internally  was  studded  with 
imtches  of  bone.  The  vessels  given  ofl"  from  the  trunk, 
and  especially  the  lumbar  arteries,  were  all  noticed  to 
be  considerably  increased  in  size.  At  the  obliterated 
part  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  there  was  a  firm  bony 
sheath,  covering  the  vessel  for  about  two  inches,  and 
filled  with  a  hard  fleshy  substance  which  extended 
farther  upwards,  and  was  firmly  adherent  to  the  coat 
of  the  artery.  It  was  the  inner  coat  itself  which  was 
ossified.  For  a  particular  account  of  the  vessels  which 
were  chiefly  enlarged  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the 
circulation,  I  must  refer  to  Dr.  Goodison's  description. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  body  was  not  unhealthy  ; 
and  the  lower  extremities,  which  were  not  emaciated, 
must  tiave  been  well  supplied  with  blood.  The  history 
of  the  case  could  not  be  traced.  Mr.  Crampton  having 
carefully  compared  Dr.  Goodison's  narrative  with  the 
preparation  taken  from  this  subject,  refers  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  aorta  to  the  effects  of  the  process  by  which 
an  aneurism  had  been  spontaneously  cured ;  in  which 
particular  this  case  is  quite  diflerent  from  those  re- 
ported by  M.  Paris  and  Dr.  Graham.— (See  DvMin 
Hospital  Reports,  vol.  2,  p.  193,  ^-c.  Soo.  1813.) 

The  next  case  which  I  shall  notice  is  one  of  the 
most  memorable  in  the  annals  of  surgery,  since  it  was 
nothing  less  than  an  operation  in  which  a  ligature  was 
applied  to  the  aorta  of  a  living  subject,  under  circum- 
stances which,  at  a  time  when  the  successful  repeti- 
tion of  Brasdor's  operation  harl  not  been  made  (see 
Wardrop  on  Aneurism,  1829),  perhaps  warranted  even 
this  desperate  attempt  to  preserve  life.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  had  often  placed  ligatures  round  the  aorta  in 
dogs,  and  found  that  the  blood  was  readily  carried  by 
the  anastomoses  to  their  posterior  extremities  (see  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  2,  p.  158),  and  he  has  ascertained, 
that  if  the  aortic  plexus  be  tied  with  the  artery,  the 
lower  extremities  are  rendered  paralytic,  and  the  ani- 
mal ultimately  dies ;  but  if  care  be  taken  to  include 
only  the  vessel  in  the  ligature,  these  consequences  do 
not  take  place.— (See  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  47.) 

A  porter,  aged  thirtj'-eight,  was  admitted  into  Guy's 
Hospital,  April  9,  1817,  for  an  aneurism  in  the  left 
groin,  situated  partly  above  and  partly  below  Poupart's 
ligament.  The  swelling  was  considerablv  difllised, 
and  j)re88ure  upon  it  gave  a  great  deal  ofpain.  On 
the  third  day  from  his  entrance  into  the  hospital,  the 
tumour  increased  to  double  its  former  size,  and  the 
pulsation  became  less  distinct.  The  blood  could  be  felt 
in  a  fluid  state  within  the  sac,  which  was  so  large  that 
no  oiwration  was  practicable  without  opening  the  peri- 
toneum. Sir  Astley  Cooper  therefore  waited,  in  order 
to  let  the  irian  have  the  chance  of  a  spontaneous  cure. 
Notwithstanding  the  practice  of  venesection  and  com- 
pression, the  Hweilin;;  continued  to  increase,  and,  on 
the  20th  of  June,  a  bleeding  took  place  from  a  point  of 
the  tumour,  where  a  slough  had  formed.  The  bleed- 
ing recurred  from  tirn';  to  time,  and  on  the  25th  he  was 
no  much  exhausted  by  los.s  of  blooil  that  his  feces 
passed  involuntarilj,  and  his  Immediate  death  was 
•nly  prevented  by  pressure  on  the  opening.    At  nine 


o'clock  in  the  evening,  this  experienced  surge-in  made 
a  small  incision  into  the  sac  above  Poupart's  I  gament, 
and  introducing  his  finger,  tried  if  it  was  practicable  to 
pass  a  ligature  round  the  external  iliac  artery  within 
the  cavity ;  but  the  thing  was  found  impossible,  as  in- 
stead of  the  vessel,  "  only  a  chaos  of  broken  coagula" 
could  be  perceived.  A  the  moment  of  withdrawing 
the  fing  r,  two  students  compressed  the  aorta  against 
the  spine,  and  the  incision  was  then  closed  with  a 
dossil  of  lint.  Sir  A.  Cooper  now  determined  to  apply 
a  ligature  to  the  aorta  itself.  "  I  made  (says  he)  an 
incision  three  inches  long  into  the  linea  alba,  giving  it 
a  slight  curve  to  avoid  the  umbilicus.  One  inch  and 
a  half  was  above,  and  the  remainder  below  the  navel," 
the  cut  being  inclined  towards  the  left  side.  "  Having 
divided  the  linea  alba,  I  made  a  small  aperture  into  the 
peritoneum,  and  mtroduced  my  finger  into  the  ab- 
domen ;  and  then  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  en- 
larged the  opening  into  the  peritoneum  to  nearly  the 
same  extent  as  that  of  the  external  wound.  Neither 
the  omentum  nor  the  intestines  protruded  ;  and  during 
the  progress  of  the  operation  only  one  small  convolu- 
tion projected  beyond  the  wound."  With  his  finger- 
nail he  scratched  through  the  peritoneum  on  the  left  side 
of  the  aorta,  and  then  gently  moving  his  finger  from  side 
to  side,  he  gradually  pissed  it  between  the  aorta  and 
spine,  and  again  penetrated  the  peritoneum  on  the  right 
side  of  the  aorta.  A  blunt  aneunsmal  needle,  armed 
with  a  single  ligature,  was  next  conveyed  under  that 
vessel,  and  tied,  with  the  precaution  of  excluding  the 
intestines  from  the  noose.  The  wound  was  then 
closed  by  means  of  the  quilled  suture  and  adhesive 
plaster.  Duriiig  the  operation  the  feces  were  dis- 
charged involuntarily,  and  the  pulse  both  immediately 
and  for  an  hour  alter  the  operation  was  1 14.  An  opiate 
was  given,  and  the  involuntaty  passage  of  feces  soon 
ceased.  The  sensibility  of  the  right  leg  was  very  im- 
perfect. In  the  night,  the  patient  complained  of"  heat 
in  the  abdomen  ;  but  he  felt  no  pain  upon  pressure ;  and 
the  lower  extremities,  which  had  been  cold  a  little  while 
after  the  operation,  were  regaining  their  heat,  but  their 
sensibility  was  very  indistinct.  At  six  o'clock  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  sensibility  of  the  limbs  was  still  im- 
perfect ;  but  at  eight  o'clock  the  right  one  was  warmer 
than  the  left,  and  its  sensibility  returning.  At  noon 
the  temperature  of  the  right  limb  was  ninety-four; 
that  of  the  left,  or  aneurismal  one.  eighty-seven  and  a 
half.  At  three  o'clock,  an  enema  was  ordered.  The 
heat  of  the  right  leg  was  now  ninety-six ;  that  of  the 
left  or  diseased  limb,  eighty-seven  and  a  half.  It  is  un- 
necessary here  to  detail  all  the  various  circumstances 
which  preceded  the  patient's  death  Vomiting,  paui 
in  the  abdomen  and  loins,  involuntary  discharge  of 
urine  and  feces,  a  weak  pulse,  cold  sweats,  &c.  were 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  symptoms.  At  eight 
o'clock  on  the  second  morning  after  the  operation,  the 
ancurismai  limb  appeared  livid  and  cold,  more  particu- 
larly round  the  aneurism ;  but  the  right  leg  was  warm ; 
and  between  one  and  two  o'clock  the  same  day,  the 
patient  died.  On  opening  the  abdomen,  there  was  not 
the  least  appearance  of  peritoneal  inflammation,  except 
at  the  edges  of  the  wound  ;  and  the  omentum  and  in- 
testines were  of  their  natural  colour.  The  ligature, 
which  included  noportionof  intestine  or  omentum,  was 
placed  round  the  aorta  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
above  its  bifurcation.  When  the  vessel  was  opened, 
a  clot  of  more  than  an  inch  in  extent  filled  it  above  the 
ligature;  and  below  the  billircation  another  clot  an 
inch  in  extent  occupied  the  right  iliac  artery,  while  the 
left  contained  a  third,  which  extended  as  (at  as  the 
aneurism.  The  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  was  also  found 
broken  within  the  capsular  ligament,  and  not  united; 
an  accidental  complication  As  there  were  no  a]ipear 
ancesof  inflammation  of  the  viscera,  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
refers  the  cause  of  the  man's  death  to  the  want  of  cir- 
culation in  the  aneurismal  limb,  which  never  recovered 
its  natural  heat,  nor  any  degree  of  sensibilitj',  though 
the  right  leg  was  not  i)revcnted  from  doing  so  :  hence, 
says  this  experienced  surgeon,  "in  an  aneurism  simi- 
larly situated,  t'  e  ligature  mu.st  be  applied  before  the 
swelling  has  acquired  any  considerable  magnitude.— 
{Surfficnl  Essays,  vol.  1,  p.  114,  A  c.) 

Indeed  the  most  important  conclusions  IVom  this  caM 
are :  -  First,  that  where  nc  olhrr  imjicdimciit  exinta, 
the  circulation  will  continue  in  the  lower  extmmitie» 
though  the  abdominal  aorta  be  tied  or  suddenly  ob 
structcd.    Secondly,  that  suflTering  aneurismal  hwoU* 
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Ings  to  become  very  large  before  the  operation  is  done, 
•x})oses  the  patient  to  considerable  disadvantage,  on 
Account  of  the  pressure  of  the  disease  upon  the  sur- 
rounding anastomoses,  v^'hereby  the  continuance  of  the 
circulation  is  rendered  less  certain  than  it  would  be 
were  the  operation  done  at  an  earlier  period. 

Sir  Astlev  Cooiter  mentions,  that  if  he  were  to  per- 
form the  opi-ration  again,  he  would  cut  oflTthe  two  por- 
tions of  the  ligature  close  to  the  knot  on  the  vessel, 
because  the  irritation  of  the  bowels  by  them  seems  to 
him  a  source  of  considerable  danger. 

[This  formidable  operation  of  tying  the  aorta  has 
again  been  performed  by  Mr.  James,  of  Exeter,  Eng., 
very  lately,  with  the  hope  of  preserving  the  life  of  an 
individual  afflicted  with  aneurism,  not  admitting  of  the 
common  mode  of  treatment ;  but,  like  the  former,  it 
was  unsuccessful. 

"  For  cases  in  which  aneurismal  tumour  is  so  situ- 
ated as  not  to  admit  of  a  ligature  being  applied  to  the 
artery  leading  to  the  disease,  Brasdor's  proposal,  and 
the  facts  and  arguments  in  its  favour  related  by  Mr. 
Wardrop  and  others,  and  noticed  in  the  article  Aneu- 
rism of  this  Dictionary,  deserve  serious  reflection. 

In  weighing  the  various  reasons  both  for  and  against 
this  practice,  as  well  as  those  either  in  favour  or  con- 
demnation of  the  desperate  expedient  of  tying  the 
aorta,  tltc  judicious  surgeon  will  always  regard  the  oc- 
casional spontaneous  cures  of  aneurisms  as  facts  of 
much  importance."— Prf/l 

The  numerous  cases  in  which  the  aorta  has  been 
found  obUterated  has  emboldened  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
Mr.  James,  and  others,  to  advocate  the  propriety  of 
tying  this  vessel  in  certain  cases,  and  to  maintain  that 
it  will  yet  succeed.  It  should  be  recollected,  however, 
that  in  all  these  cases  the  obliteration  of  the  vessel  was 
gradua'dy  produced  by  disease,  and  the  anastomosing 
branches  became  enlarged  by  a  slow  and  safe  process, 
because  one  that  is  perfectly  natural.  The  case,  how- 
ever, is  very  diflTereHt  when  the  vessel  is  suddenly 
closed  by  a  ligature  ;  and  tliis  want  of  parallel  in  the 
cases  very  obviously  vitiates  the  argument  drawn  from 
analogy. 

Professor  Jamieson,  of  Baltimore,  in  a  valuable  paper 
on  traumatic  hemorrhage,  publishetl  in  the  American 
Med.  Recorder  for  January,  1 829,  has  detailed  a  number 
of  experiments  performed  on  inferior  animals,  in  some 
of  which  he  passed  a  seton  through  large  vessels,  with 
a  view  of  obstructing  their  circulation,  and  thus  effect- 
ing their  gradual  obliteration.  His  success  was  cer- 
tainly encouraging,  and  Dr.  Webster,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  repeated  these  experiments  with  similar  results. 
The  latter  gentleman,  in  the  late  Philadelphia  edition 
of  "Cooper's  First  Lines,"  has  introduced  some  highly 
interesting  and  practical  remarks  on  this  subject  in  a 
note  on  the  subject  of  aneurism,  to  which  reference 
may  be  had,  as  containing  hints  of  the  most  invaluable 
importance. 

Future  experiments,  however,  will  b:-  necessary  to 
enable  the  surgeon  to  arrive  at  definite  conclusions  on 
this  most  interesting  subject.— ilee.se,] 

RUPTURE    OF    THE  AORTA  WITHIN   THE    PERICARDIUM. 

The  surgical  writings  of  Scarpa  in  relation  to  the 
formation  of  aneurisms  have  now  gained  extensive  ce- 
lebrity in  the  world.  It  is  well  known  that  this  author 
maintains  the  doctrine,  that  in  all  aneurisms  the  inter- 
nal and  muscular  coats  of  the  artery  are  ruptured,  and 
that  the  aneurismal  sac  is  not  formed  of  the.se  tunics, 
but  of  the  dilated  cellular  sheath  which  surrounds  the 
vessel.  When  a  large  aneurism  bursts,  there  is  al- 
ways a  double  rupture ;  one  of  the  artery,  another  of 
the  aneurismal  sac,  The  last  is  that  which  is  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  patient's  destruction,  by  altering 
the  circumscribed  state  of  the  aneurism  into  the  djjf- 
fiLsed: 

There  are  some  exceptions,  however,  to  the  foregoing 
statement,  and  Scarpa  has  not  failed  to  point  them  out. 
When  the  internal  and  muscular  coats  of  the  aorta 
are  ruptured  in  a  situation  where  tlie  outside  of  the 
vessel  is  only  covered  by  a  thin,  tense,  closely  adherent 
membrane,  such  membrane  may  be  ruptured  at  the 
$ame  time  with  the  proper  coats  of  the  artery,  and  sud- 
den death  be  occasioned  by  the  effusion  of  blood  in  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax.  These  events  are  liable  to  hap- 
pen whenever  the  proper  coats  of  the  aorta  are  rup- 
tured within  the  pericardium,  where  the  vessel  is  only 
covered  by  a  thin  layer  reflected  from  this  membra- 
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nous  bag.    Waller  has  recorded  one  example  of  tlfl» 
kind,  and  Morgagni  several  others.    A  similar  case  is 
related  by  Scarpa.— (See  Hcdler,  Disput.  Chir.  torn 
Acta  Medic.  Berlin,  vol.  8,  p.  86.    Morgagni  de 
et  Causis  Morb.  Epist.  26,  art.  7.  17.  21.     Epist. 
art.  28.    Scarpa  on  Aneurism,  transl.  by  Wishart^^ 
81.    Also,  Hodgson  on  the  Diseases  of  Arteries 
Veins.) 

STEATOM.VTOUS    TUMOITRS    OF   THE    AORTA. 

Two  steatomatous  tumours  were  noticed  by  Stenzel 
in  tiie  body  of  a  male  subject.  They  were  situated  in 
the  substance  in  the  membranes  of  the  aorta,  immedv- 
ately  below  its  arch.  NotwithstantUng  these  swellings 
rendered  the  vessel  almost  impervious,  the  man  had 
the  appearance  of  strength  and  of  having  been  well 
nourished.  Hasc  corpora  fere  cor  magnitudine  <Bqua- 
hant  ut  omnem  propemodum  exeunti  e  sinistri  cordis 
thalamo  sanguini  spatium  preecluderent.  De  Stea- 
tomatibus  in  principio  arteriae  aortse,  &c.  Wiltemb. 
172.3. 

This  is  another  striking  fact,  illustrating  the  great 
power  of  the  inosculations  to  carry  on  the  circulation. 

APH^RESIS.  (From  a^uipfw,  to  remove.)  This 
term  was  formerly  used  in  the  schools  of  surgery  to 
signify  that  part  of  the  art  which  consists  in  taking  off 
any  diseased  or  preternatural  portion  of  the  body. 

APONEUROSIS.  Matter  often  collects  under  apo- 
neuroses, particularly  under  those  which  cover  the 
muscles  of  the  thigh,  leg,  and  forearm.  Abscesses 
are  also  sometimes  met  with  under  Uie  temporal,  the 
palmar,  and  the  plantar  fasciae ;  in  the  tendinous  thecse, 
which  include  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers  ;  and 
occasionally  also  in  the  aponeurotic  sheath,  in  which 
the  rectus  abdominis  muscle  is  situated. 

One  particular  effect  of  an  aponeurosis,  or  any  kind 
of  tendinous  expansion  ly^jpg  between  a  collection  of 
matter  and  the  skin,  is  materially  to  retard  the  progress 
of  the  pus  towards  the  .surface  of  the  body.  Hence,  if 
the  case  be  allowed  to  take  its  own  course,  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  increases,  the  pus  spreads  extensively 
under  the  aponeurosis  in  every  possible  direction,  se- 
parates the  muscles  from  such  fascia  and  the  muscles 
from  each  other,  and  the  abscess  does  not  burst  till  a 
vast  deal  of  mischief  has  been  produced,  together  with 
more  or  loss  sloughing  of  the  fascia,  tendons,  &c. 
These  circumstances  cannot  happen  without  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  constitutional  disturbance,  and  a  per- 
manent loss  of  the  use  of  certain  muscles.  Even 
when  a  spontaneous  opening  is  fonned,  and  some  of 
the  matter  escapes,  it  is  otlen  only  a  very  imperfect 
discharge ;  lor  the  aperture  generally  occurs,  not  in  a 
depending  situation,  nor  over  in  the  main  collection  of 
pus,  but  at  a  part  where  the  aponeurosis  is  tlxinnest, 
and  consequently  where  the  matter  has  the  least  re- 
sistance to  overcome  in  going  to  the  surface  of  the 
body. 

In  all  such  cases  the  chief  indication  is  to  make  an 
early  and  a  depending  opening  with  a  lancet,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  the  abscess,  and  to  let  the 
matter  escape  as  fast  as  it  is  formed.  If  a  spontane- 
ous opening  should  have  occurred  in  an  unfavourable 
place,  a  new  aperture  must  be  made  in  a  proiier  .situa- 
tion ;  or  if  the  former  should  be  sufficiently  depending 
and  near  the  principal  accumulation  of  matter,  but  too 
small,  it  must  be  rendered  larger  with  a  curved  bis- 
toury and  a  director.  Whenever  any  black  dead  pieces 
of  fascia  or  tendons  present  themselves  at  the  openhig, 
ihey  must  be  taken  hold  of  with  a  pair  of  forceps  and 
extracted. 

APPARATUS.  Every  thing  necessary  in  the  per- 
formance of  an  operation,'  or  in  the  application  of  dress- 
ings. Ilie  apparatus  varies  according  to  circum- 
stances. Instruments,  machines,  bandages,  tapes, 
compresses,  pledgets,  dossils  of  lint,  tents,  sponges, 
basins  of  water,  towels,  &cc.  &c.  are  parts  of  the  appa- 
ratus, as  well  as  any  medicinal  substances  used. 

It  is  a  rule  in  surgery  to  have  the  apparatus  ready- 
before  an  operation  is  begun.  AH  preparations  of  this 
kind  should  bo  made,  if  possible,  out  of  the  patient's 
room  and  presence,  as  they  might  agitate  and  render 
him  timid. 

We  have  been  lately  censured  by  a  French  surgeon 
for  our  too  coiinr.on  neglect  of  what  has  been  here  n;- 
commended.  "  In  France  (observes  M.  Roux)  we  &r« 
careful  not  to  let  a  patient  who  is  to  undergo  a  serious 
operation  see  any  of  the  requisite  preparations  for  it 
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•  We  hasten  as  much  as  possible  the  immediate  prepara- 
tory measures,  in  order  not  to  prolong  unnecessarily 
the  restlessness  and  moral  agitation  which  the  expect- 
ation of  an  operation,  and  sometimes  of  the  slightest 
one,  always  produces.  These  precautions  are  neglected 
by  the  English  surgeons,  at  least  by  most  of  those 
■whom  1  saw  operate.  They  even  neglect  them  in  pri- 
vate practice,  where,  more  commonly  than  in  hospitals. 
we  have  to  deal  with  pusillanimous  individuals,  who 
are  easily  alarmed,  and  whose  extreme  susceptibility 
it  is  of  importance  to  spare.  It  was  in  the  very  room 
where  the  patient  lay,  of  course  under  his  eyes,  that 
the  table  and  all  the  necessary  instruments  for  litho- 
tomy were  arranged,  at  an  operation  which  I  saw 
done  in  London,  during  my  stay  in  that  capital,  by  a 
gentleman  at  the  head  of  his  profession."— (See  Paral- 
lile  de  la  Ckirurgie  Angloise  avec  la  Chirurgie  Fran- 
coise,  p.  105.) 

M  Roux.  in  his  visit  to  London,  had  also  too  good 
reason  to  complain  of  the  slovenly,  objectionable  prac- 
tice of  leaving  the  application  of  the  tourniquet  and 
the  dressing  of  the  wound,  alter  a  surgical  operation, 
to  mere  novices  and  students.  1  entirely  coincide  with 
him,  that,  in  respect  to  the  dressings  in  particular,  a 
surgeon  is  bound  to  extend  his  attention  and  solicitude 
a  little  beyond  the  moment  when  the  operation  termi- 
nates. 

APPARATUS  MINOR;  APPARATUS  MAJOR; 
APPARATUS  ALTUS.  Three  ways  of  cutting  for 
the  stone.— See  Lithotomy.) 

AQUA  PICIS  LIQUIDS.  Dubl.  Take  of  tar  two 
pints  ;  water  a  gallon.  Mix  them  with  a  wooden  rod 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  after  the  tar  has  subsided 
let  the  liquor  be  strained,  and  kq)t  in  well-corked  bot- 
tles. This  lotion  is  often  used  in  porrigo  and  ulcers 
surrounded  with  scorbutic  redness.— (See  Liywor.) 

ARGENTI  NITRAS.  (Nitrate  of  silver,  lunar 
caxistic.)  One  of  the  best  caustics.  Its  utility  in  sti- 
mulating indolent  ulcers,  and  keeping  granulations 
from  rising  too  high,  is  well  known  to  every  surgeon. 

Mr.  Hunter  sanctions  the  use  of  the  argentum  nitra- 
tum  on  the  first  appearance  of  a  chancre,  before  absorp- 
tion can  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place.  He  directs 
the  caustic  to  be  scraped  to  a  point,  like  a  black  lead 
pencil ;  so  that  when  it  is  applied  every  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  chancre  may  be  touched  with  it ;  and 
he  advises  the  repetition  of  this  process  till  the  last 
slough  which  is  thrown  ofl'  leaves  the  sore  florid  and 
healthy. 

This  treatment,  when  the  sore  is  very  small,  may 
sometimes  be  advisable  as  a  means  of  lAsoning  the 
chance  of  the  constitution  being  infected  by  absorption. 
In  general,  surgeons  combine  with  the  plan  the  mode- 
rate use  of  mercury. 

Tlie  important  use  of  the  argentum  nitratum,  in  the 
cure  of  numerous  diseases,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
remark  in  various  articles  of  this  work ;  particularly 
€omea,  ulcers  of;  Iris,  prolapsus  of;  Ulcers ;  Ure- 
thra, strictures  of,  S,c. 

The  argentum  nitratum  is  often  used  in  the  form  of 
a  solution,  in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm  of  the  caustic 
to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water.  In  general,  this  appli- 
cation ought  to  be  at  first  more  or  less  dihued  with  dis- 
tilled water.  Cancerous  ulcers  and  sores  about  the 
nose  and  neighbouring  parts  of  the  Pace,  being  exam- 
ples of  lupus,  or  noli  me  tangere,  are  often  consider- 
ably benefited  by  the  argentum  nitratum,  both  in  the 
solid  and  fluid  state.  The  solution  agrees  also  very 
well  with  certain  sores  which  occur  round  the  roots 
of  the  nails  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  The  lotion  is 
sometimes  applied  with  a  camel-hair  pencil;  but  in 
general  by  dipping  little  soft  bits  of  lint  in  the  fluid, 
laying  them  on  the  part,  and  covering  them  with  a 
pledget. 

ARSENIC  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  a  secret  remedy 
"wh'ch  has  long  possessed  very  great  celebrity  in  Ire- 
land for  the  cure  of  cancer,  and  is  now  well  known 
among  surgeons  by  the  name  of  Plunkct's  caustic. 
This  application  consists  of  the  ranunculus  acris,  the 
greater  crow -foot,  the  flnmmula  vulgaris,  and  the  less 
crow-foot,  in  the  jiroportlon  of  an  ounce  of  each,  bruis- 
«d  and  mixe<l  with  a  drai-lim  of  the  white  oxide  of  ar- 
wnic  and  five  scruples  of  sulphur.  The  whole  is  to 
be  beaten  into  a  paste,  Ibrmed  into  balls,  and  dried  in 
the  sun.  When  re(iuir(;d  for  use,  these  balls  arc  beaten 
in  with  yolk  of  egg  and  spread  upon  a  piece  of  pig's 
bladder.    The  use  of  the  ranunculus  is  to  destroy  the 
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cuticle,  upon  which  the  arsenic  would  have  no  effect , 
for  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Plunket's  caustic  was  em 
ployed  for  the  dispersion  of  tumours  as  well  as  for  the 
relief  of  ulcerated  cancers.  The  application  is  to  re 
main  on  the  part  twenty-four  hours,  at  the  end  o( 
which  time  the  slough  is  to  b3  dressed  with  any  sim 
pie  unirritaiing  ointment.  When  arsenic  was  first  re 
commended  as  an  application  for  cancers,  it  used  ge 
nerally  to  be  blended  with  opium.  When  Plunket's 
caustic  is  employed  so  as  to  form  an  eschar  over  a  scir 
rhous  tumour,  I  conjecture,  that  if  it  ever  do  good,  it  it 
not  by  any  specific  effect  of  this  arsenical  application 
but  simply  as  a  slough  or  issue  Ibrmed  near  the  dis' 
ease  in  any  other  manner.  It  is  highly  probable,  also, 
that  tbe  swellings  which  have  been"^thus  dispersed] 
have  never  been  complicated  with  the  structure  cha' 
racteristic  of  true  scirrhi.  With  respect  to  cancerous 
ulcers,  Pul'iket's  caustic  sometimes  evidently  produces 
a  degree  of  amendment,  which,  however,  rarely  lasts 
for  any  considerable  time  ;  but  there  are  many  invete- 
rate ulcerations  and  anomalous  sores  which  derive  per- 
manent benefit  from  the  apphcation,  and  are  even  com- 
pletely cured  by  it.  ^ome  examples  of  lupus,  ulcer- 
ations about  the  roots  of  the  nails,  and  reputed  carcino- 
matous sores  of  the  lips  are  of  this  description. 

At  Paris  an  arsenical  paste  is  often  used  by  Dubois 
and  other  surgeons  of  that  capital  for  cancerous  sores 
of  the  penis  and  other  malignant  ulcers.  It  is  com- 
posed of  seventy  parts  of  cinnabar,  twenty-two  of  san- 
guis draconis,  and  eight  of  the  w  hite  oxide  of  arsenic 
formed  into  paste  with  saliva  at  the  time  when  it  is  to 
be  employed.  "  The  pain  and  inflammation  that  sue 
ceed  the  use  of  it  (says  Mr.  Cross)  cannot  be  equalled 
by  the  severest  operation  with  the  knife." — {Sketches 
of  the  Medical  Schools  of  Pans.  p.  45,  6vo.  1815.) 
Even  death  may  be  occasioned  by  the  absorption  of 
the  poison,  as  appears  from  the  two  annexed  facts ;  the 
first  of  which  is  recorded  by  M.  Roux  in  his  Medecine 
Op  ratoire.  "  The  day  after  the  pa.sie  was  applied,  the 
patient  complained  of  colic  and  severe  vomiting,  and 
in  two  days  perished  in  convulsions,  et  les  plus  vives 
angoisses.  The  body  went  quickly  into  putrefaction. 
The  internal  coat  of  the  stomach  and  a  great  part  of 
the  intestinal  canal  were  inflan.-^d  and  marked  here 
and  there  with  dark  spots."  Just  before  I  visited  Pa- 
ris (adds  Mr.  Cross),  I  dissected  in  London  a  woman 
who  died  under  similar  circumstances,  and  where  the 
same  morbid  appearances  were  presented,  ice  — {Op. 
ctt.) 

Justamond's  applications  to  cancer  were  generally 
combinations  of  arsenic  and  sulphur.  One  formula 
was  an  ounce  of  yellow  arsenic  with  half  that  quan- 
tity of  Armenian  bole,  and  sometimes  as  much  red  pre- 
cipitate. He  also  employed  a  sulphuret  of  arsenic  and 
a  combination  of  this  sulphuret  with  crude  antimony. 
The  arsenical  preparation  selected  for  use,  was  scraped 
and  laid  on  the  ndddle  of  the  sore,  the  edges  of 
which  were  moistened  with  a  combination  of  the  mu- 
riate of  iron  and  muriate  of  ammonia.  In  some  in- 
stances we  learn  that  the  effects  of  the  treatment  were 
the  correction  of  the  fetid  smell,  melioration  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  sore,  and  separation  of  the  cancerous 
part. 

In  the  Pharmacopccia  Chirurgica,  Justamond's  arse- 
nical caustic  is  directed  to  be  made  in  the  following 
manner.  l,fc.  Antimonii  pulverizati  5  J.  Arsenici  pul- 
verizati  ;  ij.  These  are  to  be  melted  together  in  a 
crucible.  "  The  application  may  be  reduced  to  any  de- 
gree of  mildness  by  blending  with  this  pulverized  caus- 
tic a  quantity  of  cpinm  in  the  form  of  powder,  which 
was  also  supposed  to  act  specifically  in  diminishing 
pain. 

The  powder  of  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  unmixed  ■»•  ith 
other  substances,  has  sometimes  been  sprinkled  upon 
cancerous  and  other  inveterate  ulcers,  but  the  practice 
is  now  abandoned  by  every  judicious  surgeon,  on  ac- 
count of  the  violent  pain  resulting  from  it,  and  the  not 
unfre(iuently  fatal  consecjuences  of  its  absorption. 
Could  I  supi)ose,  that  a  man  so  rash  and  ignorant  as  to 
revive  this  murderous  practice  >ct  existed  in  the  pro- 
fession, I  should  feel  disposed  to  lengthen  these  re- 
marks; but  1  am  persuaded,  that  in  this  country  at 
least,  more  judgment  and  knowledge  every  where 
prevail.  The  white  oxide  of  ar-senic,  however,  irmy 
be  applied  with  more  prudence  in  other  forms;  oilhef 
in  one  of  those  already  specified,  or  as  a  lotion,  com- 
posed of  eight  grains  of  the  oxide  and  the  suinc  quan 
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tity  of  subcarboiiate  of  poutsli  dissolved  iu  fou:  ounces 
of  distilled  water;  or  as  an  ointment,  formed  .  y  rub- 
bjng  together  one  drachm  of  the  oxide  and  twelve 
drachms  of  spermaceti  ointment.— (See  A.  T.  Tho7n- 
scm's  Dispmsatory,  p.  51.) 

Febure's  celebrated  remedy  consisted  of  tfn  grain.s 
of  the  white  oxide  of  arsenic  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  dis- 
tilled water;  to  which  were  then  added  an  ounce  of 
the  extractum  conii,  three  ouni^es  of  the  liquor  pUimbi 
fiubacetatis,  and  a  drachm  of  laudanum.  With  this 
fluid  the  cancer  was  washed  every  morning.  Febure 
likewise  gave  arsenic  internally  ;  and  his  prescription 
was  two  grains  of  the  white  oxide,  a  pint  of  distilled 
water,  syrup  of  chichory  q.  s.  and  half  an  ounce  of 
rhubarb.  Of  this  mixture  a  table-spoonful  was  given 
every  night  and  morning  with  half  a  drachm  of  the 
syrup  of  poppies.  Each  dose  contained  about  one- 
•-welUh  of  a  grain  of  arsenic ;  but  in  proportion  as  the 
patient  was  able  to  bear  an  increased  quantity,  the 
dose  was  gradually  augmented  to  sLv  tabie-spoonftils 
of  the  solution. 

The  arseniate  or  rather  snpcranseniatc  of  potash,  is 
an  excellent  preparation  for  internal  exhibition.  The 
Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  directs  it  to  be  made  as  lollows  : 
take  of  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  nitrate  of  potassa,  each 
an  ounce.  Reduce  them  separately  to  powder ;  then 
having  mixed  them,  put  them  into  a  glass  retort  and 
place  it  in  a  sand-bath  exposed  to  a  gradually  raised 
heat,  until  the  bottom  of  the  retort  becomes  obscurely 
red.  The  vapours  arising  from  the  retort  should  be 
transmitted  through  distilled  water  by  means  of  a  pro- 
per apparatus,  in  order  that  tlie  nitrous  acid  extri- 
cated by  the  heat  may  be  disengaged.  Dissolve  the 
residue  in  four  pounds  of  boiling  distilled  water,  and 
after  due  evaporation,  set  it  apart  in  order  that  crystals 
may  form.  This  preparation  has  long  been  known 
under  the  name  of  Macquer's  arsenical  neutral  salt. 
It  may  be  given  in  the  following  way:  R-  Potassa) 
superarseniatis  gr.  ij.  Aq.  menthse  viridis  ;.  iv.  Spir. 
vinosi  tenuioris  Ij.   M.  et  cola. 

Dosis  drachm*  duae  ter  quotidie. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Fowler's  method  of  preparing 
arsenic  for  internal  use:  take  oCthe  white  oxide  o1f 
arsenic  and  pure  subcarbonate  of  potash,  each  sixty- 
four  grains.  Boil  them  gently  in  a  Florentine  flask  or 
other  glass  vessel,  with  half  a  pound  of  distilled  water, 
until  the  arsenic  is  dissolved.  To  this  solution,  when 
cold,  add  half  an  ounce  of  the  compound  spirit  of  la- 
vender, and  as  much  water  as  will  make  the  whole 
equal  to  a  pint,  or  fifteen  ounces  and  a  half  in  weight. 
Tlie  dose  of  this  solution,  of  which  the  liquor  arseni- 
calis  L.  P.  is  an  imitation,  is  as  follows :  from  two 
years  old  to  four,  M.  ij  or  iij  to  v ;  from  five  to  seven,  M. 
V  to  vij ;  from  eight  to  twelve,  M.  vij  to  x;  from  thir- 
teen to  eigiiteen,  M.  x  to  xii ;  from  eighteen  upwards, 
M.  xii.  These  doses  may  be  repeated  every  eight  or 
twelve  hours,  the  medicine  being  diluted  with  thick 
gruel  or  barley-water.  As  the  preparation  is  decom- 
posed by  the  infusion  and  decoction  of  cinchona,  it 
should  never  be  ordered  with  either  of  these  medicines. 

The  white  oxide  of  arsenic  may  be  given  in  the  form 
of  pills,  made  by  mixing  one  grain  of  it  with  ten  of  su- 
gar, and  then  l)eating  up  the  mixture  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  crumb  of  bread  to  form  ten  pills,  one  of 
which  is  a  dose.  It  will  only  be  in  my  power  to  spe- 
cify here  a  few  of  the  numerous  surgical  cases  in 
which  the  internal  employment  of  arsenic  has  been 
proposed.  The  following  arc  particularly  worthy  of 
attention :  tetanic  affections ;  cancer ;  lupus ;  olcphan- 
tiasis;  inert  cases  of  lepra  (See  Bateman's  Pract.  Sy- 
nopsis of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  p.  33,  ed.  3) ;  various 
unnameil  malignant  ulcers  ;  certain  forms  or  sequelae 
of  the  venereal  disease,  or  other  unintelligible  diseases 
which  cannot  be  subdued  by  mercury;  different  cuta- 1 
neous  affections,  &c.  A  longer  list  of  diseases  for 
which  a  trial  of  arsenic  is  suggested,  may  be  seen  in  ' 
some  papers  published  by  Mr.  Hill.— (Ediii.  Med.  and  ' 
Surg.  J  mm.  vols.  5,  6.)'  ! 

Arsenic  has  also  been  reccmmended  by  Dr.  J.  Hun-  i 
tcr  for  the  prevention  of  hydrophobia.— (See  TVa7is.  of 
a  Society  for  the  Improvement  nfMed.  ard  Chir.  Know-  j 
ledge,  vol.  1.)  Later  trials  of  the  medicine,  however,  in 
this  particular  case,  do  not  appear  to  entitle  it  to  any  con-  ' 
fidence.  Dr.  Marcet  found  it  quite  unavailing,  though  not 
less  than  three  drops  of  Fowler's  solution  were  taken 
every  other  hour  in  two  drachms  of  peppermint  or  sweet- 
ened water.— (Ree  Med.  C¥r.  Trnvs.  vol.  I,  p.  141.  156.) 


After  the  Hymptorns  of  hydi-ophobia  have  once  began,^ 
arsenic  is  decidedly  useless. 

But  although  it  fails  in  hydrophobia,  some  facts  piriH 
lished  by  Mr.  Ireland,  and  certain  observations  and  t^M 
periments  detailed  in  Dr.  Russel's  work  on  Indian  8<^ 
pents,  make  it  appear  a  truly  valuable  remedy  for  the 
eff<icts  of  the  bites  of  seri^enis.— (.See  Jlferf.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  2,  p.  393.) 

In  cases  of  poison  by  arsenic,  practitioners  univer- 
sally agree  respecting  the  first  indication,  which  is  to- 
empty  the  stomach  as  quickly  as  possible  with  the 
stomach  pump  or  an  emetic.  In  this  country  the  com- 
mon practice  is  to  exhibit  an  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc 
or  sulphate  of  copper,  which  (it  is  said)  ought  to  be 
preferred ;  first,  because  they  do  not  require  much  di- 
lution for  their  action ;  a  circumstance  of  no  small  im^ 
portance  where  poisons  act  by  being  absorbed ;  and  se- 
condly, because  they  are  extremely  expeditious ;  a  dose 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  producing  almost  instanta- 
neous vomiting,  without  exciting  that  previous  stage 
of  nausea  which  so  frequently  characterizes  other  eme- 
tics, and  which  produces  a  state  of  the  vascular  sys- 
tem highly  favourable  to  the  functions  of  absorption.— 
(See  Pharmacologia,  by  Dr.  Paris,  p.  232,  vol.  I,  ed.  5.) 

On  the  other  hand,  instead  of  the  use  of  violent  eme- 
tics like  antimon.  tart,  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  which 
Orfila  says  always  increase  the  irritation  created  by 
the  poison,  he  prefers  exciting  vomiting  by  making  the 
patient  drink  large  quantities  of  warm  water,  milk, 
water  containing  sugar  or  honey,  linseed  tea,  and  other 
mucilaginous  fluids,  the  experiment  of  tickling  the 
throat  with  a  feather  or  finger  not  being  omitted.  After 
as  much  of  the  poison  has  been  discharged  by  vomiting 
as  can  be  thus  evacuated,  the  stomach  may  be  me"^ 
chanically  washed  out  with  the  stomach  pump ;  a  plan 
first  proposed  by  Boerhaave  and  afterward  improved 
by  MM.  Dupuytren  and  Renault.— (See  Orfila,  Toxico- 
logie  Genirale,  t.  1,  p.  132.  ed.  2,  1818.  See  also  Mr 
Jukes's  Obs.  on  this  subject  in  Med.  and  Phys.  Joum. 
for  Nov.  1822,  arid  June,  1823;  also  Lancet,  vol.  1.) 
By  this  means,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  may  either 
be  pumped  out  at  once,  or  any  fluid  may  be  first  in- 
jected and  then  drawn  out  again.  As  arsenic  produces 
its  fatal  effects  chiefly  by  being  absorbed,  an  important 
indication,  according  to  this  principle,  is  to  administer 
only  such  liquids  as  are  least  lialile  to  dissolve  the  ar- 
senic in  the  stomach.  On  this  account  hme-water  has 
been  recommended  as  proper  to  be  drunk  after  the  sto- 
mach has  been  emptied  by  vomiting.  It  is  remarked 
by  Orfila,  tha^  lime-water  with  milk  offers  no  particular 
advantage  in  cases  of  poison  with  the  solid  arsenical 
acid;  but  where  this  acid  is  fluid,  he  admits  the  great 
utility  of  lime-water,  as  in  this  circumstance,  an  inso- 
luble arsenite  of  lime  is  formed,  the  action  of  which  is 
very  weak.  This  last  observation  is  confirmed  by  ex- 
periments on  Aogn.— {Toxicologic  GHurale,  t.\,p.  233.) 

When  inflammation  of  the  abdomen  and  alarming 
nervous  symptoms  prevail,  the  means  of  relief  are, 
leeches,  venesection,  the  wann  bath,  fomentations, 
emollient  clysters  and  antispasmodic  narcotic  medicines. 

It  should  also  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  success 
of  the  treatment  will  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon 
the  regimen  observed  during  the  patient's  convales- 
cence, which  is  usually  tedious ;  and  he  should  be 
chiefly  nourished  with  milk,  gruel,  cream,  rice,  and 
beverages  of  a  softening  mucilaginous  nature.— (See 
Orfila,  t.  cit.  p.  235.) 

[There  can  be  little  doubt  that  arsenic  is  the  basis 
of  the  active  ingredients  of  most  of  the  popular  nos- 
trums of  the  day  which  are  set  Ibrth  in  our  public 
papers  as  infallible  remedies  for  the  cure  of  cancerou.s 
affections,  as  they  arc  termed ;  and  hence  the  manifold 
evils  which  we  often  witness  from  such  practice.  So 
long  ago  as  in  1786,  Dr.  Rush  favoured  the  public  with 
an  exposition  of  the  nature  of  the  famous  cancerous, 
powder  of  Dr.  Martin ;  its  base  was  arsenic,  though 
like  the  specifics  of  our  own  time  it  was  alleged  to  be 
of  a  vegetable  nature.  The  consequences  arising  fronj 
applications  of  this  character  might  be  noticed  at  greater 
length  than  our  author  has  seen  fit  to  do;  and  the 
caution  to  be  deduced  from  facts  of  this  sort  niig?»t  ope- 
rate more  forcibly  if  they  were  better  understood.  The 
external  application  of  ar.scnic  ought  to  be  had  recourse 
to  only  after  the  severest  scrutiny  ii.to  the  peculiar, 
character  of  tiic  case  and  constitution  affected.  Eve 
in  small  quantities  it  has  produced  apoplexy,  me 
aberration,  organic  J'^sion  of  the  «;iomach,  paralyse 
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IMS  Of  motion,  enlargement  of  the  joinis,  fatal  pele- 
ehiaj,  &c.  Arsenic,  in  fact,  may  be  enumerated  among 
that  class  of  poisons  which  induces  nearly  the  same  ef- 
fects externally  applied  as  well  as  wlien  taken  inwardly. 
The  exi)eriments  of  Brodie,  as  well  as  those  of  other 
philosophers,  demonstrate,  that  its  influence  on  the 
system  is  no  less  rapid  and  dangerous  when  had  re- 
course to  as  an  external  applicjUioii  to  denuded  sur- 
faces than  when  applied  directly  to  the  stomach.  An- 
other peculiarity  of  its  action  deserves  also  farther  to 
be  stated :  according  to  Professor  Francis  {Lectures 
<m  Forensic  Medicine),  in  some  cases,  even  while  fa- 
vourable anticipations  from  the  operation  of  this  power- 
Ail  agent  locally  applied  are  indulged,  of  a  sudden  the 
general  health  yields,  and  death  evmies  rapidly  and 
■unexpectedly ;  an  occurrence  of  much  consideration  in 
the  investigations  of  the  juridical  physician.—  Reese.] 

ARTERIOTOMY.  (From  mrnpiu,  an  artery,  and 
Tt/ivw,  to  cut.)  The  operation  oi'  opening  an  artery, 
for  the  purpose  ol'  taking  away  blood  for  the  relief  of 
diseases. —(See  Bleedins;.) 

ARTERIES,  The  process  by  which  a  divided  or 
punctured  artery  is  healed  is  particularly  considered 
under  the  word  Hemorrhage  ;  while  the  general  prin- 
ciples, which  ought  to  be  observed  in  the  application 
of  the  means  for  "the  stoppage  of  bleeding,  may  be  col- 
lected partly  from  the  remarks  contained  in  that  part 
of  the  work,  and  partly  from  what  is  .stated  in  the  arti- 
cles AmpvtatloH,  Ajwurism,  and  Ligature.  As  the 
(condition  of  a  bleeding  patient  admits  of  no  delay,  and 
the  preservation  of  his  life  entirely  depends  upon  proper 
measures  being  immediately  taken,  no  man  ought  to 
be  suffered  to  profess  surgery  who  is  no(  competent 
to  the  treatment  of  wounded  arteries,  whether  injured 
by  accident  or  in  a  surgical  operation.  A.s  Lan gen- 
beck  observes,  an  ignorant  practitioner,  when  called  to 
a  case  of  serious  hemorrhage,  is  thrown  into  such 
consternation,  as  actu;dly  deprives  him  of  the  power 
of  rendering  prompt  assistance.  Pale  as  a  corpse,  and 
trembling,  he  beholds  the  jet  of  blood;  and,  for  the 
sake  of  appearing  to  do  something,  perhaps  he  applies 
spirit  of  wine,  or  u  very  tight  bandage,  and  cries  out 
for  farther  aid  ;  while  simple  pressure  of  the  thumb 
upon  a  certain  point  in  the  vicinity  of  the  injury  would 
prevent  all  this  confusion,  and  a  dangerous  loss  oft 
blood.  No  part  of  surgery,  in  fact,  is  of  higher  import- 
ance than  the  treatment  of  wounded  arteries ;  and  it 
deserves,  therefore,  to  be  earnestly  studied  by  every 
practitioner,  whether  he  move  in  the  higher  or  the 
lower  sphere  of  the  profession.  And  as  a  proof  of  the 
necessity  of  country  surgeons  making  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  he  recites  the  case  of  a  turf- 
cutter,  who  let  the  instrument  with  which  he  worked 
fall  against  the  lower  part  of  his  leg,  whereby  the  pos- 
terior tibial  artery  was  wounded.  The  blood  gushed 
out  profusely,  and  the  surgeon  who  was  sent  for  ap- 
phed  a  tourniquet  to  the  popliteal  artery,  and  thus 
stopped  the  bleeding  for  a  time ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
tourniquet  was  kept  so  long  on  the  limb,  that  the  foot 
mortified  and  sloughed  away.— (JSit^  fur  die  Chir. 
b.  1,  p.  231,  232,  GiJtt.  1806.)  From  the  explanations, 
<leliyered  in  the  article  Hemorrhage,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  in  all  bleedings  from  considerable  arteries,  nothing 
is  equal  to  ihe  ligature,  as  a  njeans  of  preventing  the 
farther  loss  of  blood ;  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
standing  rule,  that  each  extremity  of  the  wounded  ves- 
sel should  be  tied  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  wound 
in  its  coats.  As  Mr.  Hodgson  has  remarked,  "  the  ne- 
cessity of  tying  both  ends  of  a  wounded  artery  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact,  thai  the  anastomoses  in  all  parts  of 
the  body  arc  so  cxteiif<ive,  as  to  furnish  a  supply  of 
blood,  which  rnay  puss  through  the  lower  extremity  of 
ihe  wounded  vessel  in  a  sufficient  stream  to  produce 
an  alarming,  and,  in  some  instances,  a  fatal  hemor- 
rhage."— (On  Diseases  of  Arteries,  i^c.  p.  469.)  This 
correct  observation  is  followed  by  a  case,  in  which  the 
bleeding  from  the  lower  end  of  a  divided  brachial  ar- 
tery causfd  the  patient's  death.  Of  course  the  infer- 
ence is,  that  boih  extremities  of  the  >es8el  ought  to 
liave  been  tieil  directly  after  the  receipt  of  the  wound. 
With  regard  to  tying  the  trunk  of  an  artery  in  a  p|art 
iif  the  limb  where  it  cannot  be  exposed  with  facility, 
^When  it  is  diflicult  to  secure  its  bleeding  extremities, 
as  Mr.  Hodgson  rei narks,  the  practice  "  was  falsely 
deduced  (Vom  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  the  ligature 
•f  an  artery  at  a  distance  from  the  dis«;ase  will  effect 
ifbe  euro  of  an  aneurwm.     Hut  a  more  intimate  ac- 


quaintance with  the  condition  of  a  limb  afler  such  an 
operation,  and  the  processes  by  which  the  cure  of  an 
aneurism  is  effected  after  the  modern  operation,  afford  a 
complete  illustration  of  the  inefficacy  and  danger  of  this 
mode  of  treating  a  wounded  artery;  for  it  is  now  fUUy 
proved,  that  when  an  artery  is  tied,  a  stream  ofblood  con- 
tinues to  pass  through  it  below  the  ligature."— (P.  471.) 
This  well-informed  surgeon  is  aware,  however,  that  in- 
stances do  occur,  in  which  only  the  upper  end  of  a 
wounded  artery  is  tied,  and  yet  the  patient  recovers 
without  hemorrhage  from  the  lower  orifice,  which  is 
closed  by  the  natural  processes. 

In  the  year  1814,  in  Holland,  I  took  up  the  femoral 
artery,  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  in  a  case  in  which 
the  popliteal  artery  had  given  way,  ten  days  after  the 
passage  of  a  mtisket-ball  through  the  ham.  I  employed 
only  one  smallish  ligature,  which  was  applied  with  the 
precaution  of  not  detaching  the  artery  from  its  natural 
connexions.  The  hemorrhage  was  eflectually  stopped, 
and  the  wound  healed  in  the  most  favourable  manner. 
Hero,  no  doubt,  the  inflammation  in  the  ham  had  ob- 
literated the  portion  of  the  artery  immediately  below 
the  point  at  which  it  had  sloughed  or  ulcerated,  and 
there  might  even  have  been  from  the  same  cause  some 
deposition  of  lymph  within  the  upper  portion  of  the 
popliteal  artery,  contributing  to  the  success  of  the  ope- 
ration. But.  no  doubt,  it  was  the  diminution  of  the 
impuKse  of  the  circulation  by  the  ligature  of  the  femoral 
artery,  which  enabled  nature  to  complete  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  wounded  part  of  the  vessel.  Sometimes, 
says  Mr.  Hodgson,  when  hemorrhage  takes  place,  a 
few  days  after  the  bleeding  from  a  wounded  artery  has 
been  stopped  by  compression,  one  extremity  of  the  ves- 
sel will  be  pervious,  while  the  other  will  have  closed 
by  the  natural  processes.  Cases  have  even  occurred, 
in  which  the  upper  end  of  the  artery  has  been  closed 
by  the  natural  processes,  while  those  processes  failed 
in  effecting  the  obliteration  of  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  vessel,  from  which  a  serious  hemorrhage  took 
plSLce.— (Hodgson,  op.  cit.  475 ;  and  Guthrie,  in  Nevj 
Med.  and  Phys.  Joum.  vol.  4,  p.  177.)  Indeed,  in  the 
example  in  which  I  took  up  the  femoral  artery  myself, 
it  was  impossible  to  say  positively,  whether  the  blowl 
came  from  the  part  of  the  popliteal  artery  above  or 
below  the  slough  in  it,  as  no  incision  was  made  into 
the  ham. 

The  principle,  respecting  the  application  of  a  lig& 
ture  to  each  end  of  every  large  divided  artery,  is  to  be 
extended  also  to  punctured  arteries,  one  ligature  being 
placed  above  and  the  other  below  the  opening  in  the 
vessel. 

From  some  observations  in  the  article  Aneurism, 
p.  125,  it  will  be  seen,  that  when  the  impulse  of  the 
circulation  has  been  lessened  by  the  ligature  of  the 
main  trunk  of  an  artery,  some  distance  above  the 
wound,  the  hemorrhage  from  the  more  remote  portion 
of  the  vessel  may  sometimes  be  effectually  restrained 
by  pressure,  which,  previously  to  the  stoppage  of  one 
great  current  of  blood  to  the  part  had  proved  unavail 
ing.  This  fact  is  worth  remembering,  in  cases  in 
which  the  arteries  of  the  hand  or  foot  are  wounded. 

Mortification  is  observed  to  be  more  frequent  after 
the  ligature  of  an  artery  for  a  wound,  than  for  an  aneu- 
rism. In  wounds,  Mr.  Hodgson  very  correctly,  I  think, 
refers  the  difference  to  the  frequent  injury  of  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  and  particularly  of  the  veins  and 
nerves,  and  to  the  loss  of  blood ,  and  want  of  quietude  and 
proper  care  after  the  accident.  The  principal  anastomo- 
-sing  vessels  are  also  sometimes  divided.— (i'.  479.) 

Having  given,  in  the  article  Aneurism,  the  necessary 
directions,  how  to  cut  down  to  and  tie  manv  of  the 
principal  arteries,  I  shall  conclude  the  present  subject 
with  a  few  instructions  how  to  take  up  the  arteries  of 
the  forearm  and  leg,  as  delivered  by  Scarpa,  Mr.  C. 
Bell,  Mr.  Hodgson,  and  others.  Some  directions  how 
to  act  in  a  case  of  wounded  axillary  artery  are  likewise 
subjoined. 

In  order  to  lay  bare  the  radial  artery  at  the  upper 
third  of  the  forearm,  a  finger  is  to  be  put  on  the  inser- 
tion of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps.  A  little  below  this 
insertion,  an  incision,  about  two  mches  and  a  half  in 
length,  Is  to  be  made  in  the  integuments,  in  the  ob- 
lique direction,  denoted  by  the  inner  edge  of  the  supi- 
nator radii  longus.  The  subjacent  fascia  is  then  to  be 
divided,  and  the  inner  edge  of  the  supinator  n.u.-»cln 
drawn  a  little  from  the  outer  side  of  the  arm :  n>  ««»« 
spa  e  between  that  muscle  and  the  flexor  cirpl  n 
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dialis  the  radial  artery  inimediately  presents  itself, 
passing  over  tlie  tendon  of  tiic  pronator  radii  teres  and 
the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  and  it  then  runs  down  be- 
tween itie  latter-named  tendon  and  the  flexor  carpi 
radialis.— (See  Campers  Demons.  Aiiat.  Pathol,  lib.  J, 
tab.  1,  Jis^.  2.)  A  branch  of  tlie  nmsculo-spiral  nerve 
lies  on  the  radial  side  of  ihe  artery. 

At  the  wrist,  the  radial  artery  may  be  taken  up  by 
making  an  incision  a  little  way  from  the  ulnar  margin 
of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis.  Here  the  artery  is  covered 
by  a  fascia,  over  wiiich  a  small  branch  oi'  the  external 
cutaneous  nerve  runs ;  but  the  vessel  is  now  unaccom- 
panied with  the  niasculo-spiral  nerve,  which  quits  it, 
and  passes  under  the  supinator  radii  longus,  a  little 
below  ilie  middle  of  the  forearm. 

After  the  radial  art°.ry  leaves  the  forepart  of  the 
•wrist,  it  may  be  tal.an  np  by  making  an  incision  "  on 
the  outside  of  the  insertion  of  the  extensor  primi  inter- 
nodii  pollicis,  and  the  inside  of  the  extensor  tertii  inter- 
nodij  pollicis.  Between  these  tendons  the  artery  lies 
very  deep,  and  over  it  is  the  extreme  branch  of  the 
muscular  spiral  nerve.  We  find  the  artery  going  close 
to  the  notcii,  between  the  os  scaphoides  and  trapezium." 
— (C.  Bell,  Op.  Surgery,  vol.  2,  p.  373.) 

For  bringing  into  view  the  ulnar  artery  at  the  upper 
third  of  the  forearm,  the  situation  and  breadth  of  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris  muscle  must  first  be  ascertained. 
An  incision  is  then  to  be  made  from  above  downwards, 
beginning  two  inches  below  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
humerus,  and  following  the  course  of  the  inner  margin 
of  the  above  muscle  to  the  extent  of  two  inches  and  a 
half.  The  fascia  is  then  to  be  divided :  the  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris  is  to  be  drawn  a  little  away  from  the  flexor 
sublimis.  In  this  opening,  rath':r  under  the  margin  of 
the  latter  muscle,  the  ulnar  arttiry  will  be  felt  with  the 
finger,  continuing  its  course  ovei  the  flexor  profundus. 
The  ulnar  nerve  is  situated  otH  he  ulnar  side  of  the  artery . 
Below  the  middle  of  the  fortmrm,  the  ulnar  artery  is 
more  superficial,  and  may  easily  be  taken  up  by  making 
an  incision  upon  the  radial  side  of  the  flexor  carpi 
xilnaris,  between  the  tendon  of  which  muscle  and  that 
of  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum  the  vessel  is  situated. 
The  artery,  however,  will  not  be  reached  until  a  thin 
aponeurosis  under  the  fascia  of  the  forearm  has  been 
divided.  The  nerve  is  rather  more  under  the  tendon 
of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  than  the  artery.  When  the 
ulnar  artery  arises  from  the  brachial  above  the  elbow, 
it  runs  above  the  fascia,  and  is  easily  taken  up  in  any 
part  of  its  course. 

The  anterior  tibial  artery  passes  forwards  between 
the  bones  of  the  leg,  about  an  inch  below  the  upper 
head  of  the  fibula.  In  order  to  take  up  the  vessel  in 
this  situation,  a  free  cut  must  be  made  through  the 
fa.scia,  extended  between  the  heads  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula.  The  incision  is  then  to  be  continued  more 
deeply  at  the  edge  of  the  peronajus  longus,  following 
the  fa.scia  between  this  muscle  and  the  origin  of  the  ex- 
tensor digitorum  communis.  The  artery  will  be  met  with 
on  the  interosseous  ligament.— (C.  Bell,  vol.  2,  p.  376.) 

In  order  to  lay  bare  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  a  little 
above  the  middle  of  the  leg,  the  finger  is  to  be  pa.ssed 
along  the  outer  side  of  the  spine  of  the  tibia,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  tibialis  anticus  muscle  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained. Along  the  outer  margin  of  this  muscle,  an 
incision  is  to  be  made  through  the  integuments  and 
fascia,  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length.  The  knife  is 
then  to  be  introduced  between  the  outer  margin  of  the 
tibialis  anticus  muscle  and  the  extensor  longus  of  the 
great  toe.  In  this  space,  at  the  depth  of  about  an  inch, 
he  anterior  tibial  artery  is  situated.— (See  Haller's 
Icon.  Anat.fasc.  5,  tab.  4.)  Cutting  down  to  this  ar- 
tery, near  the  tarsus,  where  the  vessel  passes  out  be- 
tween the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  anticus  and  extensor 
muscle  of  the  toes,  is  an  easy  operation. 

The  laying  bare  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  behind 
the  malleolus  internus,  is  also  quite  easy:  an  incision, 
about  two  inches  long,  is  to  be  made  between  the  in- 
ternal malleolus  and  the  tendo  achillis,  down  to  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  At  this 
depth,  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus  muscle,  and 
that  of  the  flexor  communis  digitorum  pedis,  run  as  in 
a  furrow.  Along  with  these  two  tendons,  but  a  little 
nearer  to  the  os  calcis,  the  posterior  tibial  artery  de- 
scends to  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

On  the  contrary,  the  depth  of  the  posterior  tibial  ar- 
tery at  the  middle  or  in  the  upper  third  of  the  leg,  makes 
•it  Tery  difficult  to  take  up  the  vessel  in  these  situations 


And  the  difliculties  are  increased  by  the  wpasr 
tractions  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus  muscle 
When  necessary,  however,  the  artery  may  be  exj 
and  tied  above  and  below  the  wound  in  it,  by  proceedii^ 
as  follows:  an  incision  is  to  be  made  three  or  four 
inches  in  length,  along  the  inner  side  of  the  crest  of  the 
tibia,  and  tlie  origins  of  the  soleus  muscle  are  to  be 
detached  from  it  to  the  same  extent,  and  reflected.  Un- 
der the  soleus  muscle  is  found  the  aponeurosis,  which 
separates  the  muscle  of  the  calf  of  the  leg  into  super- 
ficial and  deep-seated.  When  this  fascia  has  also  been 
divided,  the  posterior  tibial  artery  may  be  seen,  or  felt, 
deeply  situated,  running  on  the  tibialis  posticus 
flexor  muscle  of  the  toes.— (See  Haller,  Icon.  Ai 
fas'c.  5,  tab.  5.) 

In  taking  up  the  axillary  artery  when  it  is  woiuide 
Scarpa  believes  that  nothing  tends  more  to  embar 
the  surgeon,  than  an  injudicious  smallness  of  the  fir 
incision  through  the  skin  and  such  other  parts  as 
ceal  the  wound  in  the  artery.  An  assistant  must  con 
press  the  vessel,  from  above  the  clavicle,  as  it  pass 
over  the  first  rib.  When  the  weapon  has  penetrate 
from  below  upwards,  directly  into  the  axilla,  the  surge 
is  to  make  a  free  dilatation  of  the  wound  upon  a  direc 
or  his  finger.  This  must  be  done  to  a  sufficient  heif 
to  expose  a  considerable  portion  of  the  artery,  and 
precise  situation  of  the  wound  in  it. 

When  the  weapon  has  pierced  obliquely,  or 
above  downwards,  through  a  portion  of  the  great 
toral  muscle,  into  the  axilla,  Scarpa  advises  the  surge 
to  cut  through  the  lower  edge  of  this  muscle,  and  e| 
large  the  wound,  on  a  director,  or  his  finger,  so  as 
bring  fairly  into  view  the  injured  part  of  the  arter 
TIr  thoracic  arteries,  divided  in  this  operation,  must  \ 
imni  diately  tied.  The  clots  of  biood  are  then  to  ' 
removed,  and  the  bottom  of  the  wound  cleaned  witt 
sponge,  by  which  means  the  opening  in  the  axilla 
artery  will  be  more  clearly  seen.  As  this  vessel  li 
imbedded  in  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves,  the  surg 
must  take  care  to  raise  it  from  these  latter  parts  with  \ 
pair  of  forceps,  before  he  ties  it.  Two  ligatures 
be  required ;  one  above,  the  other  below,  the  wound  i 
the  arteries. 

ASTRINGENTS.  Substances  which  possess  tB 
power  of  making  the  living  fibres  become  contracte 
condensed,  and  corrugated.  They  are  employed  in  tB 
practice  of  surgery  chiefly  as  external  application 
either  for  restoring  diminished  tonic  power,  or  checkic 
various  discharges.  Astringent  lotions  are  deemed  ( 
gihle  local  remedies  for  phlegmonous  inflammation. 

ATHEROMA.  (From  aOii(>a,  pap.)  An  encyst 
tumour,  so  named  from  its  pap-like  contents.— (g 
Tumours,  Encysted.) 

AUSCULTATION.  Mediate  auscultation,  or 
method  of  judging  of  the  nature  and  conditions  of 
rious  diseases  by  the  particular  sound  which  they  con 
municate  to  the  ear,  through  the  medium  of  the  instr 
ment  called  the  stethoscope.  Thus,  in  diseases  of  tB 
lungs  and  pleura,  the  practitioner  may  derive  imjjor 
information  respecting  the  condition  of  those  organ 
by  attending  minutely  to  the  changes  in  the  sound  i 
respiration,  to  the  sound  of  the  voice  and  coughinjr"^ 
within  the  chest,  and  to  what  is  called  the  rattle,  and 
other  sounds  occasionally  heard  in  the  same  situation. 
The  stethoscope,  then,  in  many  ambiguous  cases,  must 
be  deemed  an  instrument  of  great  use  in  practice.  For 
a  particular  description  of  it,  however,  I  refer  to  Laen- 
nec's  invaluable  work  on  diseases  of  the  chest,  in  the 
translation  and  improvement  of  which,  by  numerous 
instructive  notes,  l)r.  Forbes  has  rendored  himself  a 
benefactor  to  medical  science.  In  surgery,  the  stetho- 
scope is  usefully  employed  in  detecting  the  real  nature 
of  various  doubtful  swellings,  particularly  those  of  an 
aneurismal  character.  By  M.  Lisfranc  it  has  neen  found 
of  considerable  service  in  enabling  him  to  judge  with 
more  accuracy  of  the  collision  of  the  sound  against 
calculi,  or  other  substances  in  the  bladder,  in  the  opera- 
tion of  sounding.  M.  de  Kergaradec  has  used  the 
stethoscope  with  much  success  for  ascertaining  preg- 
nancy, where  the  history  was  obscure.  It  has  also 
been  found  of  great  utility  in  determining  the  existence 
and  state  of  various  collections  of  fluids,  and  particu- 
larly of  pus;  and  it  has  enabled  practitioners  to  ascer- 
tain with  certainty  the  communications  occasionally 
existing  between  abscesses  of  the  Uver  and  the  interior 
of  the  lungs,  as  well  as  the  occasional  communication 
of  pulmonary  abscesses  with  the  abdominal  cavity.    la 
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1  of  ft-acture,  where  the  crepitus  is  obscure,  the 

stethoscope  removes  all  ambiguity.  lu  all  diseases 
about  the  heart,  and  large  blood-vessels  near  this  organ, 
much  useftil  information  may  be  derived  from  the  ap- 
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plication  of  the  stethoscope ;  but  the  method  of  tisin  j 
it,  and  the  circumstances  by  which  it  affords  instruction, 
must  be  gathered  from  a  careful  perusal  of  Laennec's 
work. 
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►ALSAMUM  COPAIBiE.  Exliibited  by  surgeons  . 
principally  in  cases  of  gonorrhea,  gleet,  fluor  albus,  ' 
and  piles.  The  common  dose  is  from  ten  rtrojjs  to  half 
a  drachm,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Mr.  Brande  gives 
the  following  formula :  li.  Mucil.  acaciae  3  iss.  Copaiba; 
■  3ss.  tere  simul  et  adde  gradatim  aq.  menth.  vir.  ?j. 
Tluct  capsici  mv.  gutt.  fl.  Haustus  bis  vel  terquotidie 
sumendus.— (See  Manual  of  Pharmacy,  p.  70.) 

BANDAGE.  The  use  of  bandages  is  to  keej)  dress- 
ings, compresses,  remedies,  &c.  in  their  proper  situa- 
tion ;  to  compress  blood-vessels,  so  as  to  restrain  he- 
morrhage ;  to  rectify  certain  deformities  by  holding  the 
deranged  parts  in  a  natural  position ;  and  to  unite  parts 
in  which  there  is  a  solution  of  continuity.  As  the  ap- 
phcation  of  bandages  is  an  important  branch  of  sur- 
gery, authors  liave  not  neglected  it.  Much  has  beciu 
written  on  the  subject,  and  almost  every  writer  has 
devised  new  bandages,  perhaps  without  much  benefit 
to  the  art.  Unfortunately,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
give  clear  ideas  of  the  numerous  sorts  of  bandages  by 
«  printed  description  of  them.  The  surgeon  can  only 
acquire  all  the  necessary  instruction  from  experience 
and  practice.  Hence,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a 
general  account  of  the  subject. 

Bandages  should  be  made  of  materials  possessing 
sufficient  strength  to  fulfil  the  end  proposed  in  applying 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  they  should  be  supple  enough 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  parts  to  which  they 
are  applied. 

Bandages  are  made  of  linen,  cotton,  or  flannel.  If 
possible,  they  should  be  without  a  seam  or  selvage, 
which  sometimes  causes  unequal  and  painful  pressure. 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  bandage  should  have  a 
degree  of  firmness  that  does  not  belong  to  the  materials 
usually  employed.  This  circumstance  is  obvious  in 
he'iia,  and  in  all  those  examples  in  which  there  is  oc- 
casion for  elastic  bandages.  As  we  have  already  ob- 
served, linen,  flannel,  and  cotton  (calico  i  are  the  com- 
mon materials.  Tlie  first  employment  of  flannel  band- 
ages is  imputed  to  the  Scotch  surgeons,  who  preferred 
them  to  linen  ones,  in  consequence  of  their  being  belter 
calculated  for  absorbing  moisture,  while,  being  more 
elastic,  they  yield  in  a  greater  degree  in  cases  requiring 
tliis  properly ;  as  in  the  swelling  subsequent  to  dislo- 
cations, fractures,  &c.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  linen 
is  better  than  flannel,  because  more  cleanly ;  but  neither 
one  nor  the  other  will  continue  clean,  unless  care  be 
taken  to  change  it  often  enough.  Where  the  indication 
is  to  keep  the  parts  warm,  flannel  is  of  course  prefera- 
ble both  to  linen  and  calico. 

In  applying  a  bandage,  care  must  be  taken,  that  it  be 
put  on  tight  enough  to  fulfil  the  object  in  view,  without 
running  any  ri.sk  of  stopping  the  circulation,  or  doing 
harm  in  any  other  way.  If  it  be  not  sufliciently  tight 
to  support  the  parts  in  a  proper  manner,  it  is  useless ; 
if  it  be  too  tense,  it  vnll  produce  swelling,  inflammation, 
and  even  mortification. 

In  order  to  apply  a  roller  skilfully,  the  part  which  is 
to  be  covered,  must  be  put  in  its  proper  situation  ;  the 
head  of  the  roller  held  in  the  surgeon's  hand,  and  only 
so  much  unrolled  as  is  necessary  for  the  commencement 
of  the  application. 

In  general,  the  bandage  should  be  applied  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  admit  of  its  being  most  conveniently 
removed,  and  allow  the  state  of  the  subjacent  parts  to 
be  examined,  as  often  as  occasion  may  require,  with  the 
least  possible  disturbance  of  them. 

For  this  reason,  in  (Vacturcs  of  'he  leg  and  thigh,  the 
eighteen-tailed  bandage  is  generally  preferred  to  a  sim- 
ple roller.  The  former  may  be  loosened  and  tighteneil, 
at  pleasure,  without  occasioning  the  smallest  disturb- 
ance of  the  affected  limb;  a  thing  which  could  not  be 
dune  were  a  common  roller  to  be  employedj 

As  soon  &!*  the  bandage  has  fulfilled  the  object  for 
which  it  is  api)lied,  and  it  lias  become  useless.,  its  em- 

e)yment  should  be  discontinued :  for.  bv  remaining  too 
ig  on  parts,  it  may  obstruct  the  circulation,  diminish 
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the  tone  of  the  compressed  fibres  and  vessels,  and  thus 
do  harm. 

Bandages  are  either  simple  or  compound.  They  are 
also  sometimes  divided  into  general  and  particular. 
The  latter  often  derive  their  names  from  the  parts  to 
which  they  are  usually  applied. 

A  simple  bandage  is  a  long  piece  of  linen  or  cotton, 
of  an  indefinite  length,  and  from  three  to  six  inches  in 
breadth.  When  about  to  be  applied,  it  is  commonly 
rolled  up,  and  the  roller  part  is  termed  its  head. 
When  rolled  up  from  each  end,  it  is  called  a  double- 
headed  roller  or  bandage. 

The  chief  of  the  simple  bandages  are  the  circular,  the 
spiral,  the  uniting,  the  retaining,  the  expellent,  and  the 
creeping. 

The  circular  bandage  is  the  simplest;  consisting 
merely  of  a  few  circles  of  a  roller  covering  or  over- 
lapping each  other. 

The  spiral  bandage  is  the  most  frequently  used  of 
all ;  for  it  is  this  which  is  seen  in  such  common  em 
ployment  on  the  limbs,  in  ca.ses  of  ulcers,  varices,  &c. 
In  applying  a  common  roller  to  the  whole  of  a  limb,  the 
bandage  must  be  carried  round  the  part  spirally :  for 
otherwise  the  whole  member  cannot  be  covered.  When 
the  leg  is  the  part,  the  surgeon  is  to  begin  by  surround- 
ing the  foot  with  a  few  turns.  Then  carrying  the  head 
of  the  bandage  over  the  instep,  he  is  to  convey  it  back 
wards,  so  as  to  make  the  bandage  unroll,  and  apply 
itself  just  above  the  heel.  The  roller  may  next  be 
brought  over  the  inner  ankle ;  thence  again  over  the 
instep,  and  under  the  sole ;  and  the  surgeon  then  brings 
the  bandage  spirally  upwards  once  more  to  the  outer 
part  of  the  leg.  After  this,  every  circle  of  the  roller  is 
to  be  applied,  so  as  to  ascend  up  the  limb  in  a  gradual, 
spiral  form,  and  cover  about  one-third  of  the  turn  of 
the  roller  immediately  below  it.  The  unequal  diameter 
of  the  limb  is  one  great  cause  which  brings  into  view 
the  unskilfulness  of  a  surgeon  in  this  common  opera- 
tion ;  for  it  prevents  the  roller  from  lying  smoothly, 
although  spirally  ajjplied,  unless  a  particular  artifice 
be  dexterously  adopted.  The  plan  alluded  to  is,  to 
double  back  the  part  of  the  roller  that  would  not  be 
even,  were  the  ai)plication  to  be  continued  in  the  common 
.spiral  way,  without  this  manceuvre.  When  the  bulk  of 
the  limb  increases  very  suddenly,  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  fold,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  reverse  every  circle  of 
the  bandage  in  the  above  manner,  in  order  to  make  it 
lie  evenly  on  the  limb.  It  is  manifest,  that  the  pressure 
of  the  roller  will  be  greatest  where  the  duplicatures 
are  situated ;  and  hence,  when  it  is  an  object  to  com 
press  any  particular  part,  the  surgeon  should  contrive 
to  reverse  the  turns  of  the  bandage  just  over  the  situa- 
tion where  most  pressure  is  desirable. 

When  a  roller  is  to  be  applied  to  the  forearm,  it  is 
best  to  put  a  few  of  the  first  turns  of  the  bandage  round 
the  hand. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  make  the  bandage  very 
tight,  if  it  be  intended  to  wet  it  afterward  with  any 
lotion  ;  for  moisture  always  renders  it  still  more  tense 

Mr.  John  Bell  describes  the  principal  purposes  for 
which  a  roller  is  employed  as  follows:  "  Al'hough  in 
recent  wounds  it  is  with  plasters  and  sutures  that  we 
unite  the  parts  point  to  point,  yet  it  is  with  the  bandage 
that  we  support  the  limb,  preserve  the  parts  in  con- 
tinual and  perfect  contact  with  each  other,  and  jirevent 
any  strain  upon  the  sutures,  with  which  the  parts  are 
immediately  joined ;  and  we  often  unite  parts  by  the 
bandage  alone.  But  it  is  particularly  to  be  observed, 
that,  in  gun-shot  wounds,  and  other  brui-sed  wounds, 
though  it  would  be  imprudent  to  sew  the  parts,  since 
it  is  impossible  that  they  should  altogether  unite,  yet 
the  gentle  and  general  support  which  we  give  by  a  com- 
press and  bandage,  prevents  them  IVom  si^paratiiig  ftu" 
firom  each  other,  unites  the  deep  parts  early,  and  '•'»"'^!"w 
the  extent  of  that  surface  which  must  naturally  »ul 
into  suppuration. 

In  the  hemorrhagy  of  wounds  we  cannot  alwaya 
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find  the  artery ;  we  dare  not  always  cut  parts  for  fear 
of  greater  dangers  ;  we  are  often  alarmed  with  bleed- 
ings from  uncertain  vessels,  &c.,  or  from  veins  as  well 
as  arteries :  these  hemorrhages  are  to  be  suppressed  by 
the  compress;  which  comj)ress,  or  even  the  sponge 
itself,  is  but  an  instrument  of  compression,  serving  to 
give  the  bandage  its  perfect  effect.  Frequently,  in 
bleedings  near  the  grom  or  the  armpit,  or  the  angle  of 
the  jaw,  wherever  the  bleeding  is  rapid,  the  vessels 
uncertain,  the  cavity  deep,  and  the  blood  not  to  be  com- 
manded by  a  tourniquet,  and  where  the  circumstances 
forbid  a  deliberate  and  sure  operation,  we  trust  to  com- 
press and  bandage  alone. 

Bandage  is  very  powerful  in  suppressing  bleeding. 
At  one  period  of  surgery,  it  took  place  of  every  other 
method,  «fec.  If  a  compress  be  neatly  put  upon  the 
blecthng  arteries,  if  there  be  a  bone  to  resist  the  com- 
press, or  even  if  the  soft  parts  be  firm  below,  and  the 
bandage  be  well  rolled,  the  patient  is  almost  secure. 
But  such  a  roller  must  be  applied  smoothly  from  the 
very  extremities  of  the  fingers  or  toes ;  the  member 
must  be  thoroughly  supported  in  all  its  low(;r  parts, 
that  it  may  bear  the  pressure  above.  It  is  partial  stric- 
ture alone  that  does  the  harm,  creates  intolerable  pain 
and  anxiety,  or  brings  on  gangrene.  Hemorrhagy  re- 
quires a  very  powerful  compression,  which  must  there- 
fore be  very'general,  &c.  It  must  not  be  made  only 
over  the  bleeding  arteries,  which  is  all  that  the  surgeon 
thinks  of  in  general,  <tc. 

In  abscesses,  where  matter  is  working  downwards 
along  the  limb,  seeking  out,  a-s  it  were,  the  weak  parts, 
undermining  the  skin,  and  wasting  it,  insulating  and 
surrounding  the  muscles,  and  penetrating  to  the  bones, 
the  bandage  does  every  thing.  The  expelling  bandage, 
the  propelling  bandage,  the  defensive  bandage,  were 
among  the  names  which  the  older  surgeons  gave  to  the 
roller,  when  it  was  applied  for  these  particular  pur- 
poses ;  and  these  are  properties  of  the  roller  which 
Bhould  not  be  forgotten." — (Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.1.) 

Soon  after  this  description  of  some  of  the  chief  sur- 
gical uses  of  the  roller,  Mr.  John  Bell  proceeds  to  ex- 
plain in  what  manner  this  most  simple  of  all  band- 
ages may  be  put  on  a  limb. 

"  Practice  will  convince  you  that  the  firmness  and 
neatness  of  a  bandage  depend  altogether  upon  these 
two  points  ;  first,  upon  the  turns  succeeding  each  other 
in  a  regular  proportion  ;  and,  secondly,  upon  making 
reverses  wherever  you  find  any  slackness  likely  to  arise 
from  the  varying  form  of  the  limb.  Thus,  in  rolling 
from  the  foot  to  the  ankle,  leg,  and  knee,  you  must  take 
care,  first,  that  the  turns,  or,  as  the  French  call  them, 
doloires,  of  the  roller  lie  over  one  another  by  just  one- 
third  of  the  breadth  of  the  bandage  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  at  every  diflicull  part,  as  over  a  joint,  you  turn  the 
roller  in  your  hand,  make  an  angle,  and  lay  the  roller 
upon  the  limb,  with  the  opposite  flat  side  towards  it : 
you  must  turn  the  bandage  so  as  to  reverse  it,  making 
"What  the  French  call  a  rcnvcrsie  of  the  roller  at  the 
ankle,  at  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  at  the  knee.  You 
must  be  careful  to  roll  your  bandage  from  below  up- 
wards, and  support  the  whole  limb  by  a  general  pres- 
sure. That  you  may  be  able  to  supiwrt  the  diseased 
part  with  a  particular  pressure,  you  must  lay  com- 
presses upon  the  hollows  and  upon  the  bed  of  each 
particular  abscess,  and  change  the  place  of  these  com- 
presses from  time  to  lime,  so  as  row  to  prevent  matter 
sinking  into  a  particular  hollow,  now  to  press  it  out 
from  a  place  where  it  is  already  lodged,  and  again  to 
reunite  the  surface  of  an  abscess  already  completely 
formed,  from  which  the  matter  has  been  discharged." 
— (Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  1.) 

In  the  article  Joints  we  have  taken  notice  of  the  good 
effects  of  the  pressure  of  the  roller  in  the  cure  of  some 
diseases  of  the  knee.  Here  we  shall  just  mtroduce 
Mr.  John  Bell's  sentiments  upon  the  subject :  "  In  a  dis- 
eased bursa,  as  in  a  relaxation  of  the  knee-joint,  that 
disease  which,  with  but  a  little  indulgence,  a  very  little 
encouragement  of  fomentations,  poultices,  bleeding,  and 
low  diet,  would  end  in  whites  welling  of  the  knee,  may 
be  stopped  even  by  so  simple  a  matter  as  a  well-rolled 
bandage."  -(Vol.  I,  p.  127.) 

The  un  iting  bandage,  or  spica  descevden.'^,  used  in 
rc-tilinear  wounds,  consists  of  a  double-headed  roller, 
with  a  Longitudinal  slit  in  the  middle  of  three  or  four 
inches  long.  The  roller,  having  one  head  passed  througn 
the  sht,  enables  thS  surgeon  to  draw  the  lips  of  the 
wound  together.    The  whole  must  be  managed  bo  that 


the  bandage  may  act  equally.  When  there  ai  e  sutures, 
this  bandage  supports  the  stitches,  and  prevents  their 
tearing  through  the  skin.  When  the  wound  is  dee] 
writers  advise  a  compress  to  be  applied  on  each  side, 
order  to  press  the  deeper  part  of  its  sides  togethe 
When  the  wound  is  very  long,  two  or  three  bandagi 
should  be  employed,  and  great  care  taken  that  the 
pressure  be  perfectly  equable. 

Ileister,  Henckel,  and  Richter  describe  a  sort  of 
uniting  bandage  that  allows  the  surgeon  to  seet 
wound,  over  which  only  small  ligatures  cross. 
contrivance  will  be  best  understood  by  reference  to  ai 
engraved  reprcstmtation  of  it  in  llichtef's  Elements,  b. 

When  we  make  use  of  a  single-headed  roller  as 
retentive  bandage  only,  we  should  remember  alway 
to  begin  the  application  of  it  on  the  side  opposite  thi 
wound.  The  obvious  reason  for  so  doing  is  to  prevcn! 
a  farther  separation  of  the  lips  of  the  wound,  as  th© 
contrary  manner  of  applying  the  roller  would  tend  di 
rectly  to  divide  them.— (Gooch,  vol.  1,  p.  143.) 

The  intention  of  the  expellent  bandage  is  to  keep  th( 
discharge  sufficiently  near  the  orifice  of  the  wouni 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  sinuses.  In  general 
compress  of  unequal  thickness  is  necessary ;  the  thi; 
ner  part,  of  the  compress  being  placed  next,  and  immi 
diutely  contiguous  to,  the  orifice  of  the  wound ;  ti 
thicker  part  below.  Before  the  bandage  is  applied 
pus  must  be  completely  pressed  out,  and  the  rolling 
gin  with  two  or  three  circular  turns  on  the  lower  part 
the  compress.  The  bandage  must  then  be  carried  spirall; 
upwards,  but  not  quite  so  tightly  as  below.  It  is  afte 
ward  to  be  rolled  downwards  to  the  place  where  it  bega; 

The  creeping  is  a  simple  bandage,  everj'  succeediui 
turn  ol  which  only  just  covers  the  edge  of  the  pi 
ceding  one.    It  is  employed  in  cases  in  which  the  oi 
jecl  is  merely  to  secure  the  dressings,  and  not  to 
any  considerable  or  equable  pressure. 

A  bandage  is  termed  compound  when  several  piei 
of  linen,  cotton,  or  flannel  are  sewed  together  in  diffei 
ent  directions,  or  when  the  bandage  is  torn  or  cut  so 
to  have  several  tails.    Such  arc  the  T  bandage,  the  su 
pensory,  the  capistrum,  &c. 

The  cighteen-tailed  bandage  is  one  of  the  most  coi 
pound.  It  is  now  in  general  use  for  all  fractures 
the  leg  and  thigh,  sometimes  for  those  of  the  foreari 
and  frequently  for  particular  wounds.  Its  great  recoi 
mendation  is  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  undoi 
so  as  to  allow  the  parts  to  be  examined,  and  its  not  ci 
ating  on  such  an  occasion  the  smallest  disturbance 
the  disease  or  accident. 

The  eighteeiKailed  bandage  consists  of  a  longitu 
nal  portion  of  a  common  roller,  and  a  sufllcient  numi 
of  transverse  pieces  or  tails,  to  cover  as  much  of  tl 
part  as  is  requisite. 

Each  of  the  cross-pieces  is  to  be  proportioned  i 
length  to  the  circumference  of  the  part  of  the  limb 
which  it  is  to  be  applied ;  so  that  in  making  this  soi 
of  bandage  for  the  leg  or  thigh,  the  upper  tails  will 
twice  as  long  as  the  lower  ones.    After  laying  the  Ion; 
part  of  the  bandage  on  a  table,  fix  the  upper  end  of 
in  some  way  or  another.    Then  arrange  the  tails  acroi 
it  in  sufficient  number  to  cover  such  part  of  the  limb 
as   requires  the    bandage.    Each  tail   must  be  long 
enough  tc  extend  about  two  inches  beyond  the  oppo- 
site one,  when  they  are  both  applied.    The  tails  being 
all  arranged  across  the  longitudinal  band,  they  are  to 
be  stitched  in  this  position  with  a  needle  and'thread 
When  the  bandage  is  intended  fbr  the  leg,  a  piece  of 
the  longitudinal  part  of  the  roller  below  is  to  extend 
beyond  the  tails.    This  is  usually  brought  under  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  and  then  applied  over  the  inner  ankle 
directly  after  the  bandage  has  been  put  under  the  limb. 
Then  the  surgeon  lays  down  the  first  of  the  lower  tails 
and  covers  it  with  the  next.    In  this  way  he  proceeds 
upwards  till  all  the  cross-pieces  are  applied,  the  upper- 
most one  of  which  he  fastens  with  a  pin.    This  band- 
age has  a  very  neat  appearance.    The  tails  are  said 
to  lie  better  when  placed  across  the  longitudinal  piece 
a  little  obliquely.— (J'oi^) 

The  T  bandage  is  for  the  most  part  used  for  covering 
parts  of  the  abdomen  and  back,  and  especially  the  scro- 
tum, perinsium,  and  parts  about  the  anus.  Its  name  iu 
derived  from,  its  resemblance  to  the  letter  T,  and  it  is, 
as  Mr.  John  Bell  remarks,  the  peculiar  bandage  of  the 
body.  If  the  breast  or  belly  be  wounded,  we  make  the 
transverse  piece  which  encircles  the  body  very  broadj 
and  having  split  the  tail  part  into  two  portions,  one 
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these  if  to  be  conveyed  over  »'ac1i  side  of  the  rrndi.  and 
pinned  to  the  opposite  part  of  the  circular  bandaj^e,  bo 
as  to  form  a  suspensory  for  the  latter,  and  prevent  its 
slipping  down.  But,  says  Mr.  Jolni  Bell,  if  we  have  a 
wound,  or  disease,  or  operation  near  the  groin  or  pri- 
vate parts,  the  tail  part  then  becomes  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  bandage :  then  the  transverse  piece 
ivhich  is  to  encircle  the  pelvis  is  smaller,  while  the  tail 
part  is  made  very  broad.  When  the  disease  is  in  the 
private  parts,  pefinienm,  or  anus,  we  oHen  split  the  tail 
according  to  circumstances  ;  but  when  Ihc  disease  is  in 
one  groin  we  generally  leave  the  tail  part  of  the  band- 
age entire  and  broad. 

The  scittsv7}i  linteurn,  or  spJit-rluth,  is  a  bandage  ap- 
plied occasionally  to  the  head,  and  consists  of  a  central 
part  and  six  or  eight  tails  or  lieads,  which  are  applied 
as  follows : 

Wti?u  the  cloth  has  six  lieads,  the  middle  or  unsplit 
part  of  the  cloth  is  applied  to  the  top  of  the  head.  The 
two  front  tails  go  round  the  temples  and  are  pinned  at 
the  occiput ;  the  two  back  tails  go  also  round  the  tem- 
ples, and  arc  pinned  over  the  forehead  ;  the  two  middle 
tails  are  usuall\  directed  to  lie  tied  under  the  chin ;  but, 
as  Mr.  John  Bell  observes,  this  suffocates  and  heats 
the  patient,  and  it  is  better  to  tie  them  over  the  top  of 
the  head  or  obli  juely  so  as  to  make  pressure  upon  any 
particular  Y>oint. -{Principleso/Surgrnj,rol.  I, p.  131.) 

The  old  surgeons  usually  split  this  middle  tail  into 
two  parts,  a  broad  and  narrow  one.  -  In  the  broad  one, 
they  made  a  hole  to  let  the  ear  pass  through.  This 
broad  portion  was  tied  under  the  chin,  while  the  nar- 
row ends  were  tied  obliquely  over  the  head.  As  Mr. 
John  Bell  has  observed,  though  this  gave  the  split-cloth 
the  effect  of  eight  tails,  yet  the  ancient  surgeons  did 
not  name  it  the  split-cloth  with  eight  tails.  When 
they  split  the  cloth  into  eight  tails,  and  especially  when 
they  tied  the  eight  tails  in  the  following  particular  man- 
ner, they  called  the  bandage  cancer,  as  resembling  a 
crab  in  the  number  of  its  legs.  The  canc.a\  or  split- 
cloth  of  eight  tails,  was  laid  over  the  head  in  such  a 
manner  that  four  tails  hung  over  the  forehead  and  eyes, 
while  the  other  four  hung  over  the  back  of  the  head. 
They  were  tied  as  follows :  first,  the  two  outermost 
tails  on  each  side  in  front  were  tied  over  the  forehead, 
while  the  two  middle  tails  in  front  were  left  hanging 
over  the  knot.  Then  the  two  outermost  or  lateral  tails 
behind  were  tied  round  the  occiput.  Next  the  middle 
tails  were  tied,  the  two  anterior  ones  being  made  to 
cross  over  each  other  and  pass  round  the  temples,  to  be 
pinned  at  the  occiput ;  while  the  two  middle  tails  be- 
hind were  made  tocross  each  other  and  pass  round  the 
temples  so  as  to  be  pinned  over  the  ears  or  near  the 
forehead.— (See  John  Bell's  Principles,  vol.  1,  p.  132.) 

The  triangular  bandage  is  generally  a  handkerchief 
doubled  in  that  form.  It  is  commonly  used  on  the  head, 
and  now  and  then  as  a  support  to  the  testicles  when 
swelled.    The  French  term  it  covvre-rhef  en  triangle. 

The  nodose  bandage,  called  also  sctpha,  is  a  double- 
headed  roller,  made  of  a  fillet  four  ysrds  long,  and  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  broad.  It  must  be  reversed  two  or 
three  times,  so  as  to  form  a  knot  upon  the  part  which 
is  to  be  compressed.  It  is  employed  for  the  stoppage  of 
hemorrhage,  or  for  securing  the  compress  after  the 
performance  of  artcriotomy  in  the  temples. 

The  most  convenient  bandage  for  the  forehead,  face, 
and  jaws,  is  tlw/ovr-tailed  one,  or  single  split-cloth. 

It  is  composed  of  a  strip  of  cloth  about  foiir  inches 
Awide,  which  is  to  be  torn  at  each  end,  so  as  to  leave 
only  a  convenient  portion  of  the  middle  part  entire. 
This  unspht  middle  portion  is  to  be  applied  to  the  fore- 
head if  the  wound  be  there,  and  the  two  upper  tails  are 
carried  backwards  and  lied  over  the  back  part  of  the 
head,  while  the  two  lower  ones  are  to  be  tied  either 
over  the  top  of  the  head  or  under  the  chin,  as  may  seem 
most  convenient. 

When  the  wound  is  on  the  top  of  the  head,  the  mid- 
dle of  the  undivided  part  Is  to  be  applied  to  the  dress- 
ings. Tlie  two  posterior  tails  are  to  be  tied  forwards, 
and  the  two  anterior  ones  are  to  be  carried  backwards, 
80  as  to  be  tied  b(  hind  the  head.  This  is  sometimes 
called  Galen's  tmndage.  It  is  curious,  that  writers  on 
bandages  should  use  the  terms  Aea'i  and  ^a*/,  synony- 
mously ;  and  hence  this  fovr-tailed  bandage  is  often 
called  the  sling  with  four  heads.  Such  confusion  of 
language  is  highly  reprehensible,  as  it  obstructs  the 
comprehension  of  any,  the  most  nimplu  subject. 

If  the  upper  lip  be  cut,  an'l  a  bandage  needeil,  which 
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16  seldom  the  case,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say,  that 
this  bandage  will  serve  the  purpose.  It  serves  also  in 
cuts  of  the  lower  lip,  though  in  them  also  we  trust 
rather  to  the  twisted  suture  than  a  bandage 

The  single  split-cloth  is  particularly  useful  for  sup' 
porting  a  (racturcd  lower  Jaw%  and  in  such  cases,  is 
the  only  one  employed  in  modern  surgery.  This  band- 
age, when  used  for  this  particular  purpose,  namely, 
supporting  the  lovvt;r  jaw,  is  named  capristrum  or  bri 
die,  because  it  goes  round  the  part  somewhat  like  a 
bridle. 

"  In  some  cases  (says  Mr.  John  BelH,  I  he  circum 
stances  require  us  to  support  the  cliiu  particularly,  and 
then  the  unslit  part  of  the  bandage  is  applied  upon  the 
chin  with  a  small  hole  to  receive  the  point ;  but  where 
the  jaw  is  broken,  we  pad  np  the  jaw-bone  into  its 
right  .shape  with  compresses  pressed  in  under  the  jaw, 
and  secured  by  this  bandage.  When  we  are  in  fear 
of  hemorrhage  after  any  wound  or  operation  near  the 
angle  of  the  jaw,  we  can  give  the  sling  a  very  remark- 
abie  degree  of  firmness.  For  this  purpose,  we  tear 
the  band  into  three  tails  on  each  side,  and  we  stitch 
the  bandage  at  the  bottom  of  each  slit,  lest  it  should 
give  way  when  drawn  tiim,''  &t:~(Principles  of  Sur- 
gertj,  vol.  1.) 

We  have  already  described  one  way  of  ajiplymg'  a 
handkerchief  a.s  a  bandage  to  the  head,  in  our  notice 
of  the  triangular  one,  or  convre-chef  en  triangle. 
The  other  manner  of  applying  the  handkerchief,  called 
the  graiul  couvrt-chef,  is  as  follows : 

You  take  a  large  handkerchief,  and  fold  it,  not  in  a 
triangular,  but  a  square  form.  You  let  one  edge  pro- 
ject about  three  finger-breadths  beyond  the  other,  in 
order  to  form  a  general  border  for  the  bandage.  You 
lay  the  handkerchief  upon  the  head,  so  as  to  make  the 
lower  fold  to  which  the  projecting  border  belongs  lie 
next  the  head;  while  the  projecting  border  itself  is 
left  hanging  over  the  eyes  till  the  bandage  is  adjusted. 
The  two  corners  of  the  outermost  fold  are  first  to  be 
tied  under  the  chin ;  the  projecting  border  is  then  to  be 
turned  back  and  pinned  in  a  circular  form  round  the 
face,  while  the  corners  of  the  fold  next  the  head  are 
to  be  carried  backwards  and  tied. 

After  the  outer  corners  of  this  bandage  have  been 
tied  under  the  chin  ;  after  the  inner  corners  have  been 
drawn  out  and  carried  round  the  occiput ;  and  after  the 
border  has  been  turned  back  and  pinned  ;  the  doubling 
of  the  handkerchief  over  each  side  of  the  neck  hangs 
in  a  loose,  awkward  manner.  It  remains,  therefore, 
to  pin  this  part  of  the  handkerchief  up  above  the  ear  as 
neatly  as  can  be  contrived.— (See  J.  BelVs  Principles.) 

The  grand  couvre-chef  has  certainly  nothing  to  re- 
commend it,  either  in  point  of  utility  or  elegance.  A 
common  nightcap  must  always  be  infinitely  preferable 
to  it.  In  the  event,  however,  of  a  cap  not  being  at 
hand,  it  is  proper  that  the  surgeon  should  know  what 
contrivances  may  be  substituted  to  fulfil  the  objects  in 
view. 

Having,  in  the  numerous  articles  of  this  Dictionary, 
noticed  the  mode  of  applying  bandages  in  particular 
cases,  and  allotted  a  few  separate  descriptions  for  such 
bandages  as  are  not  here  mentioned,  but  which  are  of- 
ten spoken  of  in  books,  we  shall  conclude  for  the  pre- 
sent with  referring  the  rea4er  tor  farther  information 
to  Rees's  Cyclopaedia;  John' Bell's  Principles  of  Sur- 
gery, vol.  I.  Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.  art.  Bandage. 
Galen  and  Vidtis  Vidius  are  reckoned  the  best  of  the 
old  writers  on  the  subject ;  M.  Sue,  Thillaye,  Heistcr, 
Juville,  Lo?nbari(,  Bernstein,  and  J.  Bell,  <f  the  mo- 
dem ones. 

BARK,  Peruvian.    See  Cinchona. 

BELLADOISNA.  {Deadly  Nightshade.)  A  power- 
ful sedative  and  narcotic.  The  leaves  were  first  used 
externally  for  discussing  scirrhous  swellings,  and  they 
have  been  subsequently  given  internally  in  scirrhous 
and  cancerous  diseases,  amaurosis,  ike.  Five  grains 
of  them  dried  arc  reckoned  a  powerful  dose :  one  is 
enough  to  begin  with.  At  present  the  extract  in  doses 
of  one  grain  gradually  increased  to  five,  is  more  com- 
monly prescribed. 

It  is  said,  that  the  recent  leaves  powdered,  and  made 
into  an  ointment  with  an  equal  weight  of  lard,  more 
effectually  prevent  priapism  and  relieve  chordee,  when 
rubbed  on  the  penis,  than  any  other  application.— (Po- 
ris's  Pharmacologia,  vol.  2  p.  1  Id,  cd.  5.) 

From  the  power  which  belladonna  is  known  to  po»- 
BCHS  of  lowering  the  action  of  the  whole  arterial  «y»« 
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tern,  it  seems  to  be  a  fit  medicine  in  many  surgical 
cases  wliere  that  object  is  desirable,  particularly  in 
examples  of  aneurism 

Beiladonoa  lias  the  power  of  producing  a  dilatation 
of  the  pupil,  when  applied  to  the  eyebrow  and  eyelids. 
The  late  Mr.  Saunders  was  in  the  habit  of  employing 
belladonna  a  good  deal  for  this  express  purpose.  A 
little  while  before  undertaking  the  operation  for  the 
congenital  cataract,  he  -was  accustomed  to  introduce 
some  dissolved  extract  of  belladonna  between  the  eye- 
lids, or  rub  the  eyebrow  and  skin  about  the  eye  freely 
with  the  same  application.  The  consequence  was, 
that  if  there  were  no  adhesions  of  the  iris  to  other 
parts,  a  full  dilatation  of  the  pupil  was  produced  in 
less  than  an  hour,  and  the  whole  of  the  cataract  was 
distinctly  brought  into  view.  This  was  unquestiona- 
bly a  considerable  improvement  in  practice,  as  the  iris 
was  kept  out  of  danger,  and  the  operation  materially 
facilitated.  I  allude  here  more  particularly  to  Mr. 
Saunders's  own  method,  in  which  he  introduced  the 
needle  through  the  cornea  in  front  of  the  iris,  and  then 
conveyed  it  to  the  cataract  through  the  enlarged  pupil. 
Belladonna  was  also  externally  applied  by  Mr.  Saun- 
ders after  the  operation,  with  the  view  of  preventing 
the  edge  of  the  iris  from  becoming  adherent  to  the 
edges  of  the  torn  capsule.  In  iritis  the  same  plan  is 
an  important  part  of  the  treatment.  Whenever  the 
state  of  the  eye  behind  the  pupil  requires  to  be  mi- 
nutely examined,  the  plan  of  dilating  this  aperture  by 
means  of  belladonna  very  materially  facilitates  the 
examination.  Stramonium  is  found  to  have  the  same 
effect  upon  the  iris  as  belladonna  Some  experiments, 
in  wh'.ch  the  fact  is  clearly  proved,  were  detailed  many 
years  ago,  by  a  namesake  of  my  own  in  the  United 
States. — (See  A  JJisseitatiun  vn  the  Prvperties  and 
Effects  of  l/ie  Haliira  Stramonium,  i^c.  by  Samuil 
Cooper,  Philaddp/tia,  1797.  C.  Himhlij,  De  la  Para- 
lysie  de  I' Iris  par  une  application  locale  de  Jusquiame, 
Src.  2(/  cd.  ['2mo.  .^Itoua,  1805.  J.  Bailey,  Obscrva- 
tiuns  relative  to  the  Use  of  Belladonna  in  paivful  Dis- 
ordfrs  of  the  Head  and  Facr.,'Sro.  Lund.  1818) 

BINOCULUS.  (From  biniis,  double,  and  oculus,  the 
eye.)  A  bandage  for  keeping  dressings  on  bo  h  eyes. 
Its  application  will  easily  be  understood  by  referring 
to  Monoculus. 

BISTOURY.  {Bistoire,  French.)  Any  small  knife 
for  surgical  purposes. 

BLADDER,  Puncture  of.  The  making  of  an  arti- 
ficial outlet  for  the  urine  is  an  operation  to  which  we 
are  obliged  to  have  recourse,  after  having  in  vain  em- 
ployed all  the  other  means  indicated  for  the  prevention 
of  tne  bad,  and  even  fatal  consequences  of  a  stojtpage 
of  the  evacuation  of  this  fluid,  and  distention  of  the 
bladder.  Various  accidents  and  diseases,  both  acute 
and  chronic,  may  occa.sion  this  dangerous  state,  as 
■will  be  more  particularly  noticed  in  the  article  Urine, 
Retention  of. 

The  bladiler,  which  can  conveniently  hold  about  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  urine,  is  no  sooner  dilated,  so  as  to 
contain  two  pint-s,  than  uneasy  sensations  are  experi- 
enced. The  desire  of  discharging  the  water  now  be- 
comes urgent,  and  if  the  inclination  be  not  gratified, 
and  the  bladder  is  suffered  to  be  dHated  beyond  its  na- 
tural state,  it  loses  all  power  of  contraction,  and  be- 
comes paralytic.  The  desire,  indeed,  continues,  and 
the  efforts  are  renewed  in  painful  paroxysms  ;  but  the 
power  is  lost,  and  the  bladder  becomes  more  and  more 
distended.  When  this  viscus  is  dilated  in  the  utmost 
degree,  and  neither  its  own  structure  nor  the  space  in 
the  abdomen  can  allow  a  farther  distention,  either  the 
bladder  must  be  lacerated,  which  it  never  is,  so  equally 
is  it  supported  by  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding 
parts,  or  its  orifice  must  expand  and  the  urine  begin  to 
flow.  After  the  third  day  of  the  retention,  the  urine 
.often  really  begins  to  flow,  and  whatever  descends 
.from  the  kidneys  is  evacuated  in  small  quantities  from 
time  to  time ;  and  at  this  period,  the  bladder  is  distended 
in  as  great  a  degree  as  it  ever  can  be,  however  long 
the  patient  may  survive.  This  dribbling  of  the  urine, 
•which  begins  when  the  bladder  is  dilated  to  the  utmost, 
and  continues  till  the  eight  or  tenth  day,  or  till  the 
bladder  sloughs,  has  long  been  understood,  and  is 
named  by  the  French,  '■'■urine par  rigorgement.^  To 
practitioners  who  do  not  understand  it,  the  occurrence 
is  most  deceitful.  The  friends  felicitate  themselves, 
that  the  urine  begins  to  flow ;  the  surgeon  believes  it ; 
and  cloths  wet  with  urine  are  easily  produced; 
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but  the  patient  lies  unrelieved.    The  continued  i 
tion  of  the  bladder  is  followed  by  universal  inflamma- 
tion of  the  abdomen.    The  insensibility  and  low  deli 
rium  of  incipient  gangrene  are  mistaken  for  that  re»j 
lief  which  was  expected  from  the  How  of  unne,  ti  " 
either  hiccough  comes  on,  and  the  patient  dies  of  feve 
and  inflammation,  or  the  urine  gets  into  the  abdomefl 
through  an  aperture  formed  by  mortification.    Let  nol 
surgeon,  therefore,  trust  to  the  reports  of  nurses  au^ 
friends,  but  lay  his  hands  upon  the  hypogastric  region 
and  tap  with  his  finger,  in  order  that  he  may  distin- 
guish the  distended  bladder  and  the  fluctuation  of".] 
urine.    As  the  bladder  suffers  no  farther  disientioaj 
after   the    third   day,   why    should    it  burst.'      Notj 
from  laceration ;   for  it  is  supjjorted  by  the  uniform 
pressure  of  the  surrounding  viscera;  not  by  jielding 
suddenly,  for  it  is  distended  to  its  utmost  on  the  third 
day  of  the  retention,  and  yet  seldom  gives  way  before 
the  tenth  ;  not  by  attenuation,  for  it  becomes  thickened. 
The  term  laceration  was  never  more  wrongly  applied,, 
than  in  this  instance ;  for  when  there  is  a  breach  iii| 
the  bladder,  it  is  found  on  dissection  to  be  a  smalfj 
round  hole,  such  as  might  be  covered  with  the  point] 
of  the  finger.    The  rest  of  the  viscus  and  the  adjacent] 
bowels  are  red  and  inflamed,  while  this  sii;gle  point  \du 
black  and  mortified  I    Delay  is  more  dangerous  tha 
even  the  worst  modes  of  ma  ing  an  opening  mto  tt 
bladder,  and  while  life  exists,  the  patient  should  havi 
his  chance. — (See  John  BeWs  Principles  of  iSurgery^ 
vol.2,  part  \,p.  2(52,  Ac.) 

That  many  patients  die  after  paracente.sis  of  the  blad 
der  is  an  undoubted  trutii,  and  this  circumstance  ha 
rather  intimidated  practitioners  against  the  operation 
It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  in  general  death  maj 
be  more  fairly  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  the  diseas 
than  to  the  puncture  of  the  bladder,  and  that  if  tt 
last  measure,  or  the  making  of  an  outlet  for  the  urinti 
in  some  way  or  another,  were  i?ot  deferred  so  long  i 
it  often  is,  the  recoveries  would  be  more  numerous. 

Hence,  when  relief  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  trt 
ment  described  in  the  article  Urine,  Retention  ofj^ 
when  no  urine  at  all  has  come  away  at  the  end  of  thfl 
third  day ;  or  when  it  only  does  so  in  a  dribbling  maa.[ 
ner  after  this  period,  while  the  bladder  continues  dis-j 
tended,  and  no  catheter  can  be  introduced  ;  the  operaj 
Uon  should  not  be  delayed.  Indeed,  in  urgent  cases 
one  should  rather  operate  earlier. 

No  doubt,  a  man  who  is  exceedingly  skilful  in  th 
use  of  the  catheter,  and  knows  how  to  practice  wit 
science  and  judgment  all  the  other  means  for  reliev 
ing  the  retention  of  urine,  will  not  frequently  find 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  operation  of  punc] 
turing  the  bladder.    This  is  said  to  have  been  so  muc" 
the  case  with  the  eminent  Desault,  that  in  the  cours 
of  ten  years,  he  had  occasion  only  once  to  perfbr 
such  an  opera\ion  in  the  Hdtel-Dieu,  where  disease 
of  the  urethra  are  always  extremely  numerous. — (t^ 
ih.uvres  Chir.  de  Desault,  pur  Bichat,  torn.  2,  p.  Z\Q.\ 
When,  however,  tWs  superior  manual  dexterity  wi " 
the  catheter  is  not  t\ie  acquirement  of  the  practitionerJ 
the  timely  performance   of  the   paracentesis  of  tt 
bladder,  or,  at  all  evenin,  the  making  of  an  outlet  foi 
the  urine  in  some  way  or  another,  should  not  be  ne^ 
glected.    It  is  gratifying  to  know,  huwevei ,  that  at  the 
present  day,  the  absolute  necessity  for  puncturing  the'' 
bladder  is  rendered   less   frequent,  not  only  by  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  urethra  being  better  un- 
derstood than  formerly,  but  also  by  the  very  great  per- 
fection to  which  the  construction  of  elastic  gum  cathe- 
ters is  brought;  instruments,  from  which  the  most  es- 
sential assistance  may  frequently  be  derived.    Stric- 
tures in  the  urethra,  and  etilargement  of  the  prostate 
gland,  are  the  two  cases  most  frequently  producii.g  a 
retention  of  urine :  and  in  both  of  them  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  considers  the  operation  of  puncturing  the  blad- 
der (with  very  few  exceptions)  entirely  unnecessary; 
an  opinion  with  which  my  own  observations  lead  me 
fully  to  concur.    In  cases  of  enlarged  prostate  gland, 
a  skilful  surgeon  will  almost  always  succeed  in  intro- 
ducing a  catheter  of  proper  shape  and  length  ;  and  in 
examples  of  retention  from  stricture  when  relief  can- 
not be  afforded  by  ordinary  means,  the  best  plan,  gene- 
rally, is,  not  to  puncture  the  bladder,  but  to  make  a 
small  opening  in  the  part  of  the  nrethra  between  the 
stricture  and  neck  of  the  bladder;  a  part  Avhich  is 
most  commonly  much  dilated.    I  shall  next  treat  of 
the  thre^  modes  of  puncturing  the  bladder 
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1 .  Pioictiire  through  the  Perhunum. 
This  operation  is  said  to  have  been  first  done  by  M 
Tolet,  a  French  surgeon,  liie  autlior  of  a  valuable  trea- 
tise, entitled,  "  Traite  de  Litkotomie,  ou  de  VExtrac- 
timi  de  la  Pierre  hors  de  la  Vessie,  troisiime  edition, 
Paris,  1681."  According  to  Sabatier,  it  was  customary 
at  ths  time  of  Dionis  to  make  the  opening  v^ith  a  nar- 
row pointed  scalpel,  about  four  or  five  inches  long, 
which  was  plunged  into  the  bladder  at  the  place  where 
the  incision  in  the  apparatus  major  terminated. —(8ee 
Litliotomy.)  The  escape  of  the  urine  indicated  whe?i 
the  surgeon  had  reached  the  bladder.  A  straight  probe 
was  conducted  along  the  knife,  and  then  a  cannula  was 
pa.ssed  over  the  probe  inio  the  bladder,  where  it  was 
allowed  to  remain  as  long  as  necessary,  care  being 
taken  to  fix  it  by  means  of  tapes  put  through  the  rings 
at  the  broad  part  of  the  instrument.  The  opening  was 
then  closed  with  a  linen  tent.  Dionis  fir-st  suggested 
the  method  of  opening  the  bladder  on  one  side  of  the 
perinasum,  at  the  part  where  Frt^re  Jacques  used  to 
perform  lithotomy.  Dionis  conceived  that  this  mode 
of  operating  had  advantages,  because  neither  the  urethra 
nor  the  neck  of  the  bladder  was  injured ;  a  narrow  scal- 
pel was  first  introduced,  so  as  to  make  a  passage  for  the 
probe,  and  along  this  the  cannula  was  guided  into  the 
bladder.  The  idea  of  substituting  for  these  unsuitable 
instruments  a  trocar  of  convenient  length  was  exceed- 
ingly simple,  and  for  this  improvement,  which  took 
place  in  1721,  surgery  is  indebted  to  Juncker  (see  Coti- 
spectiLS  ChirurgixB,  tab.  07,  p.  674),  unless  the  follow- 
ing passage  be  correct:  "  In  the  year  1717  or  1718,  M. 
Peyroriie  showed  in  the  king's  garden  a  long  trocar 
which  he  had  successfully  employed  in  a  similar  punc- 
ture."— {DesauU's  Parisian  Chir.  Joum.  vol.  2,  p.  267.) 

The  patient  having  been  placed  in  the  same  position 
as  for  lithotomy,  an  assistant  is  to  press  with  his  left 
hand  on  the  region  of  the  bladder  above  the  pubes,  in 
order  to  propel  that  viscus  as  far  downward  into  the 
less  pelvis  as  possible,  while  with  his  right  hand  he 
supports  the  scrotum.  The  surgeon  is  then  to  intro- 
duce the  trocar  at  the  middle  of  a  line  drawn  from  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium  to  the  raphe  of  the  perinteum, 
two  lines  more  forwards  than  the  verge  of  the  anus. 
The  instrument  is  first  to  be  pushed  in  a  direction  pa- 
rallel to  the  axis  of  the  body:  and  its  point  is  after- 
ward to  be  turned  a  little  inwards.  Here,  according 
to  Bichat,  there  is  no  occasion  to  convey  the  cannula 
so  far  into  the  bladder  as  is  done  when  the  operation  is 
performed  above  the  pubes.  The  portion  of  this  viscus 
that  is  pierced,  being  incapable  of  changing  its  position 
with  regard  to  the  other  parts  in  the  perinaeum,  if  the 
cannula  only  project  a  few  lines  into  its  cavity,  it  will 
not  be  liable  to  slip  out.  It  would  be  wrong  indeed  to 
carry  it  in  farther ;  for  the  pressure  of  its  end  against 
the  posterior  parietes  of  the  bladder  would  do  harm. 
Lastly,  the  cannula  is  to  be  fixed  in  its  place,  by  means 
of  the  T  bandage.— (See  LBluiires  Chir.de  DesauU,  t.  3, 
p.  320.)  A  silver  cannula,  when  kept  introduced  too 
long,  becomes  covered  with  a  thick  incrustation,  which 
renders  its  extraction  very  difficult  and  painful :  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  inconvenience,  either  by 
withdrawing  it  entirely,  or  substituting  another  for 
it,  according  as  the  circumstanc<;s  of  the  case  may  de- 
mand. When  Dr.  Ehrlich  visited  London,  Mr.  Chand- 
ler tapped  the  bladder  through  the  perinaeum,  and  in- 
troduced a  cannula,  which,  after  remaining  in  the 
puncture  three  weeks,  was  so  thickly  covered  with  an 
incrustation,  that  its  extraction  produced  considerable 
laceration  of  the  parts,  and  a  great  deal  of  inflamma- 
tion, followed  by  a  urinarv  fistula. -(See  Diet,  dvs 
Sciences  Med.  t.'Z&,  p.  205.)' 

Some  writers  recommend  the  introduction  of  the 
left  index  finger  into  the  rectum,  in  order  to  draw  this 
intestine  out  of  the  way  ;  but  Sabatier  thinks  it  better 
to  use  this  finger  for  pressing  on  the  part  of  the  peri- 
nteum where  the  puncture  is  about  to  be  made,  so  as  to 
make  the  skin  tense,  and  assist  in  the  guidance  of  the 
trocar.     ( XUdecine  Op  rntoire,  t.  2,  p.  J  26.) 

The  parts  divided  in  the  puncture  are,  the  skin,  a 
good  deal  offal  and  cellular  Kui)stancc,  the  levator  ani 
muscle,  and  that  portion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  blad- 
der which  is  situiilod  on  one  side  of  its  neck. 

The  following  is  the  judgment  which  Ilichat  has 
passted  Ujjon  this  method:  In  the  track  which  ilut  tr*)- 
ear  has  to  pa-ss,  there  is  no  part  the  puncture  of  which 
mUMt  of  necessity  give  rise  fobad  sympioms.  A  surgeon 
DTKlerately  exercised  in  the  practice  of  this  operation 


is  tolerably  sure  of  piercing  the  bladder,  which  is  opened 
in  the  most  depending  situation,  and  at  a  point  which 
constant  I  y  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  peri  nseum.  But 
the  position  in  which  the  patient  is  placed  for  the  opera- 
tion is  a  great  deal  more  disagreeable  than  that  for  the 
puncture  above  tiie  pubes.  Several  assistants  are  re- 
quired to  fix  him,  and  one  is  necessary  for  compressing 
the  bladder  in  the  hypogastric  region.  There  is  a  possi- 
bility of  wounding  the  vessels  of  the  perinaeum,  and  of 
pricking  the  nerves  which  accompanv  them.  If  the 
point  of  the  tro:ar  be  carried  too  much  outwards,  it  may 
glide  over  the  external  side  of  the  bladder.  If  it  be  in- 
clined forwards,  it  may  slip  between  this  viscus  and  the 
l)ubes.  If  it  be  turned  too  much  inwards,  it  may  pierce 
the  prostate  gland.  If  directed  too  much  backwards,  it 
may  wound  the  vasa  deferentia,  the  rectum,  the  extre- 
mity of  the  ureter,  and  the  vesicular  seminales.  Also, 
while  the  cannula  is  introduced,  the  patient  can  neither 
walk  about  nor  sit  down;  but  must  continually  keep 
himself  in  bt'd.  Lastly,  this  mode  of  operating  is  fre- 
quently counter-indicated  by  tumours  or  other  common 
diseases  in  this  part  of  the  body  in  consequence  of  re- 
tentions of  \irme.—{(FMvres  Chir.  dc  Desault,  par  Bi 
chat,  t.  3,  p.  321.) 

The  puncture  of  the  bladder  from  the  perinaeum  is 
now  almost  universtilly  abandoned  by  British  surgeons. 
"  We  may  esteem  it  fortunate,"  saj^s  Desault,  "  if  the 
trocar  penetrates  directly  into  the  bladder,  afler  pierc 
ing  the  fat  and  the  muscles  situated  between  the  tube- 
rosity of  the  ischium  and  the  anus  ;  and  as  this  viscHS 
is  subject  to  much  variation  in  its  form,  the  surgeon 
will  often  be  defeated,  unless  he  be  i)erfectly  clear  in 
his  ideas  respecting  its  situation  and  figure.  This  dis- 
appointment is  not  without  example,  and  there  is  suf- 
ficient cause  to  deter  a  practitioner  from  performing  this 
operation,  independently  of  the  danger  of  wounding  with 
the  trocar  the  vasa  deferentia,  vcsiculae  seminales, 
ureter,"  &c..— (Parisian  Chir.  Joum.  vol.  2,  p.  267.) 

If  there  be  now  any  practitioners  who  are  not  averse 
to  the  total  relinquishment  of  this  method,  I  think  the 
tbllowing  caution,  given  by  Sabatier,  may  be  of  service 
to  them :  perhaps  the  operation  would  be  more  safe  if 
the  surgeon  were  to  begin  with  making  a  deep  incision 
in  the  perinaeum,  as  is  practised  in  the  lateral  way  of 
cutting  for  the  stone,  and  if  he  were  to  desist  from 
plunging  the  trocar  into  the  bladder  until  he  has  as- 
sured himself  of  the  situation  oi  this  viscus,  and  felt 
the  fluctuation  of  the  urine. — (Mcdecine  Opiratoire,  t, 
2,/).  127.)  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  describing  this  me- 
thod, also  directs  an  incision  to  be  made  in  the  perinaeum 
as  in  lithotomy;  the  bulb  of  the  penis  to  be  pushed 
towards  the  patient's  right  side ;  the  knife  then  carried 
within  the  branch  of  the  ischium  till  it  reaches  the 
prostate  gland,  which  is  likewise  to  be  pushed  towards 
the  patient's  right  side :  and  lastly,  the  instrument  to 
be  passed  obliquely  upwards  into  the  bladder,  the  ope- 
rator's finger  resting  on  tlrt:  prostate  glwoA.— {Lectures, 
i,  c.  vol.  2,f.  314.) 

As  in  cases  of  inveterate  strictures  the  urethra 
between  the  obstruction  and  the  bladder  is  always  di- 
lated, I  think,  •with  Mr.  C.  Bell,  that  it  may  sometimes 
be  better  practice  to  cut  into  such  distended  portion  of  the 
passage  than  puncture  the  bladder.  On  this  point 
many  useful  remarks  may  be  found  in  this  gentleman's 
Surgical  Obscrvatio^is,  part  5,  S,c.,  the  tenor  of  which 
I  have  more  particularly  considered  in  the  5th  ed.  of 
the  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Surgenj.  The  prac 
tice  of  opening  the  urethra  behind  the  stricture,  in  pre- 
ference to  puncturing  the  bladder,  is  also  successftilly 
adopted  and  highly  commended  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
—(See  Lf Clares,  Jifc.vol.  2,  p.  315.) 

2.  Puncture  above  the  Puhcs. 
Tiip.  invention  of  the  method  of  tapping  the  bladdei 
abo/e  the  pubes  was  suggested  by  the  possibility  of 
extracting  calculi  from  that  viscus  by  what  is  usually 
denominated  the  high  operation.  The  first  performers 
of  the  puncture  above  the  pubes  are  said  to  have  em 
ployed  a  straight  trocar,  the  very  same  instrument 
as  was  uwhI  for  tapping  the;  abdomen  in  cases  of  dropsy. 
The  consequence  was,  that  when  such  a  trocar  wa» 
too  long,  its  canntila  was  apt  to  hurt  the  opjHwite  pa 
rietes  of  the  bladder,  so  as  to  occasion  inrtannrialior» 
and  u  slough,  on  the  separation  of  which  the  urine  was 
lialile  to  insinuate  itself  either  Into  the  abdomen  or  rec- 
tum, as  happened  in  a  case  mentioned  J»y  Mr.  Sharp, 
,  where  no  more  urine  was  discharge*!  thronL'li  llie  can- 
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piula,  and  the  patient  died  of  a  sort  of  diarrhoea.  When 
trocar  is  short,  the  bladder,  on  subsiding  and  eon- 
uting  itself,  gradually  quits  the  cannula,  which  be- 
ties  useless,  and  a  necessity  for  making  another 
i^iuncture  may  be  i)roduced.  Whatever  pains  may  be 
taken  to  direct  the  trocar  obliquely  downwards  and 
backwards,  so  that  the  carmula  may  be,  in  some  degree, 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  bladder,  one  or  the  other  of 
ghesc  accidents  cannot  always  be  prevented. 

Their  prevention,  however,  may  be  eflected  by  merely 
■employing,  instead  of  a  straight  trocar,  a  curved  one, 
v/hich  will  naturally  take  a  suitable  direction.  This 
improvement  was  embraced  by  Fr^re  Come,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  lithotome  cache,  who  also  devised  a 
curved  trocar  for  the  paracentesis  of  the  bladder,  very 
superior  to  the  instrument  of  the  same  sliape  i*reviously 
in  use. 

To  this  way  of  operating  Mr.  Sharp  was  partial,  and 
Mr.  Abernethy  has  recommended  it  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. The  former  remarks  that  it  ;s  an  opera- 
tion of  no  difficulty  to  the  surgeon,  and  of  little  pain  to 
the  patient,  the  violence  done  to  the  bladder  being  at  a 
distance  from  the  parts  affected.  It  is  equally  applica- 
ble, whether  the  disorder  be  in  the  urethra  or  the 
.prostate  gland ;  and  when  there  are  strictures,  the  use 
of  boogies  may  be  continued,  while  the  cannula  re- 
matns  in  the  hlaAA'r.— (Critical  Inquiry,  p.  125,  ed.  4.) 

Some  writers  recommend  making  an  incision  about 
two  inches  long  through  the  linea  alba  a  little  way 
above  the  pubes,  and  then  introducing  a  trocar  into 
the  bladder.  Others  deem  this  preliminary  incision 
quite  useless,  asserting  that  the  operation  may  be  per- 
formed with  equal  safety  and  less  pain  to  the  patient 
by  puncturing  at  once  the  skhi,  the  linea  alba,  and  the 
bladder.  Wiieu  the  trocar  has  been  introduced,  the 
Btilet  must  be  withdrawn,  and  the  cannula  kept  in 
its  position  by  a  riband  passed  through  two  little  rings, 
with  which  it  should  be  constructed,  and  fastened 
round  the  body.  The  oridcc  of  the  cannula  should  be 
stopped  up  with  a  little  plug,  so  as  to  keep  the  urine 
from  dribbling  away  involuntarily,  and  taken  out  ss 
often  as  may  be  necessary  — (EncyclopMieMethodiquc: 
part.  Chirurg.  art.  Paracentesc  de  la  Yessie.) 

The  trocar  should  be  introduced  in  a  direction  ob- 
liquely downwards  and  backwards:  for  as  this  corres- 
ponds with  the  axis  of  the  bladder,  the  instrument  will 
be  less  likely  to  injure  the  opposite  side  of  that  organ. 

Nearly  all  writers  advise  the  puncture  to  be  made 
an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  pubes.  The 
reasons  lor  so  doing  are  the  following :  "  If  the  punc- 
ture be  made  close  to  the  os  pubis,  the  bladder  in  that 
part,  often  rising  with  an  almost  perpendicular  slope, 
leaves  a  chasm  between  it  and  the  abdominal  muscles, 
or,  to  speak  more  strictly,  a  certain  depth  of  membrana 
cellularis  only,  so  that  if  the  trocar  penetrate  but  a 
little  way,  it  possibly  may  not  enter  into  the  bladder. 
If  it  penetrates  considerably,  it  may  pass  through  the 
bladder  into  the  rectum,  or  if  not  in  the  opei^ion  itself, 
some  days  afterward,  when  by  the  course  of  the  ill- 
ness and  confinement  the  patient  is  more  wasted.  For 
the  abdominal  muscles,  shrinking  and  falling  in,  occa- 
sion the  extremity  of  the  cannula  to  press  against  the 
lower  part  of  the  bladder,  and  in  a  small  time  to  make 
a  passage  into  the  rectum."— (6Viar/»,  in  Critical  In- 
(juiry,  p.  127.)  Though  the  reasons  here  adduced  seem 
at  first  as  formidable  as  thoy  are  numerous,  does  not 
the  danger  of  injuring  the  peritoneum  form  an  objection 
to  plunging  in  a  trocar  at  the  above  distance  from  the 
pubes  ?  Certain  it  is,  jjeritonitis  would  be  more  apt  to 
be  induced  by  such  practice,  than  by  introducing  the 
instrument  immediately  above  the  pubes.  Richerand 
decidedly  condemns  the  plan,  princiiially  because  the 
higher  the  puncture  is  made,  the  more  apt  the  bladder 
will  be  to  quit  the  cannula  on  the  urine  being  discharged.  ' 
— (See  Aosos^r.  Ckir.  t.  3,  p.  472,  ed.  2.)  In  Desault's  i 
works  by  Bichat,  the  puncture  is  also  advised  to  be 
made  immediately  above  the  pubes.— (T.  3,  p.  318.) 
Some  of  Mr.  Sharp's  objections  are  removed  by  taking 
care  to  pass  the  trocar  into  the  bladder  in  the  axis  of 
this  viscua,  and  employing  one  which  is  somewhat 
curved,  as  Hunter,  Frere  Come.  Sabatier,  &c.  have 
advised.  Mr.  Sharp  confirms  the  danger  of  using  too 
long  a  cannula,  by  mentioning  an  accident  which  oc- 
curred in  his  own  practice.  Though  he  introduced  the 
instrument  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  os 
pubis,  yet  hiiVing  pushed  it  full  two  inches  and  a  half 
below  the  surface  of  the  skin,  its  extremity  in  six  or 
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seven  days  insinuated  itself  into  the  rectum.— <Cnft'c« 
Inquiry,  p.  127.)  The  instrument,  says  an  excellent 
writer,  should  be  more  or  less  long,  according  as  the 
patient  is  fat  or  otherwise;  but  the  ordinary  length 
should  be  about  four  inches  and  a  half  The  curvature 
should  be  uniform,  and  form  the  segment  of  a  circ^ 
about  eight  inches  in  diameter.— ((Aurres  Chir  de  fM 
saidt,  par  Bichat,  «.  3,  p.  317.)  M 

A  catheter  left  in  the  bladder  longer  than  ten  da^ 
may  gather  such  an  incrustation  from  the  urine,  as  not 
only  to  render  the  extraction  of  it  painful,  but  even  im- 
practicable. Surgeons,  therefore,  should  never  leave 
the  cannula  in  the  bladder  quite  a  fortnight;  or  if  it 
must  be  kept  introduced  so  long,  Mr.  Sharp  advises  a 
second  one  lo  be  introduced,  made  with  an  end  like 
that  of  a  catheter. — [Critical  Inquiry,  p.  129.) 

Mursinna,  however,  has  reported  one  example 
which  a  cannula  was  kept  in  for  a  long  time  withoi 
inconvenience. — (Hec/cer,  Aanales  dcr  Ges.  Medicin 
1810,  Jul.  p.  39.)    I  have  seen  one  myself,  and  two 
other  examples  of  the  same  kind  are  mentioned  by  Sir 
A.stley  Cooper.— (ia?icfi<,  i-oZ.  2,  p.  410.)  ~ 

Mr.  Abernethy  makes  an  incision  between  the  pyi 
midales  muscles,  passes  his  fingers  along  the  up 
part  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  so  as  to  touch  the  distei 
ed  bladder,  and  introduces  a  common  trocar  of  the  mi 
die  size  in  a  direction  obliquely  downwards.  On  wil 
drawing  the  stilet,  he  passes  a  middle-sized  holli 
elastic  catheter  through  the  cannula  into  the  bladder. 
The  cannula  is  withdrawn,  and  the  catheter  left  in  till 
the  urino  passes  through  the  urethra.  After  a  week, 
as  the  instrument  begins  to  be  stopped  np  with  mucus, 
it  is  taken  out.  and  a  new  one  introduced.— (^■^^rg■^cai 
Obsen-ations,  1S04.)  It  might  be.  objected  to  tliis  plan 
of  employing  a  hollow  bougie,  that  as  it  is  smaller 
than  the  wound,  the  urine  is  not  kept  from  passing 
between  the  instrument  and  parts  into  which  it  is  in- 
troduced, as  well  as  through  the  tube  itself.  This  hap- 
pened in  Mr.  Abernethy's  case,  and  though  no  urine 
in  this  instance  got  into  the  cellular  membrane 
might  sometimes  do  so,  because  it  is  not  till  after 
flammation  has  taken  place,  that  the  cavities  of 
cellular  substance  are  closed  with  coagulating  lym. 
After  a  day  or  two,  however,  the  cannula  of  the  trocar 
might  be  withdrawn  and  the  hollow  bougie  emj)loyed, 
wluch  would  be  less  likely  than  tJie  silver  one  to  cause 
ulceration  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  bladder. 

The  following  is  one  of  Sir  E.  Home's  conclusions : 
"  When  the  puncture  is  made  above  the  pubes,  the  can- 
nula which  encloses  the  trocar  is  not  to  be  removed 
till  the  surrounding  parts  have  been  consolidated  by 
inflammation,  so  as  to  jireveni  the  urine  in  its  passage 
out  from  insinuating  itself  into  the  neighbouring  parts; 
for  wherever  the  urine  lodges  mortification  takes  place. 
Any  advantage,  therefore,  which  may  arise  from  a 
more  flexible  instrument  remaining  in  the  bladder,  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  Us  not  filling  completely 
the  aperture  through  the  coats  of  the  bladder,  and 
allowing  the  urine  to  escape  into  the  cellular  mem- 
brane."— (TVa/is.  of  a  Soc./or  Med.  and  Chir.  Know- 
ledge, vol.  2.) 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  following  passage :  The 
abdomen  is  inflamed ;  the  preliminary  incisions,  which 
prepare  for  the  introduction  of  the  trocar,  sometimes 
pass  through  severi^l  inches  of  fat  and  cellular  sub- 
stance; the  incisions  must  be  wide  in  proportion  to 
their  depth;  the  cannula  i.s  no  sooner  lodged  here 
than  it  is  displaced,  in  some  degree,  by  the  contraction 
of  the  bladder,  which,  when  emptied,  subsides  under 
the  pubes.  The  cannula  stands  so  obliquely,  that  the 
urine  never  flows  with  ease,  but  by  running'  out  upon 
the  wound,  and  by  being  injected  among  the  cellular 
substance,  it  causes  the  wound  to  inflame ;  the  wound 
by  its  proximity  to  the  inflamed  peritoneum  soon  mor- 
tifies, and  thus,  notwithstanding  the  temporary  relief 
produced  by  the  emptying  of  the  bladder,  me  patient 
dies  on  the  third  or  fourth  day.— (7o/m  heu  s  Princi- 
ples of  Surgery,  vol.  2,  p.  271.) 

That  this  operation  is  infinitely  better  than  that  of 
making  the  puncture  in  the  perina;um,  is  indisputable. 
There  are  even  now  some  good  surgcoiis,  who  seem 
to  prefer  it  to  the  method  of  tapping  the  bladder  from 
the  rectum.  In  the  (Euvres  Chirurgicalcs  dcDesault, 
t.  3,  p.  324,  it  iias  received  the  preference ;  and  at  p. 
319  of  the  same  book,  a  high  encomium  is  bestowed  on 
it  in  the  following  terms :  "  This  operation  is  easy 
The  little  thickness  of  the  parts  which  aro  to  b« 
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nded,  renders  it  quick  ami  triflingly  painful.  The 
surgeon  liat.  occasion  for  no  assistance.  The  patient 
is  neither  intimidated  nor  fatigued  with  the  posture  in 
which  he  is  put.  It  is  almost  impo-ssible  to  miss  the 
bladder  except  it  be  exceedingly  contracted.  There  is 
no  risk  of  piercing  tlie  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Ana- 
tomy proves,  that  here  the  bladder  is  in  imrnediato  con- 
tact with  tlie  recti  muscles,  and  that  when  this  viscus 
IS  distended  with  urine,  it  pushes  the  peritoneum  up- 
wards and  backwards,  under  which  membrane  it  en- 
»arges,  and  thus  makes  the  point  of  the  trocar  beiiome 
•iiore  and  more  distant  from  the  cavity  of  tlie  abdomen. 
The  patient  may  easily  lie  on  his  side  or  abdomen,  so 


The  patient  waa  placed  in  th(i  same  position  as  that 
for  lithotomy ;  a  trocar  was  passed  along  the  finger 
into  the  anus,  and  pushed  into  the  lowest  and  most 
projecting  part  of  the  swelling,  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  the  bladder.  A  straight  catheter  was  imme- 
diately introduced  through  the  cannula,  lest  the  blad- 
der by  contracting  should  quit  the  tube,  which  was 
taken  a\vay.  and  as  soon  as  the  water  was  discharged 
Ihe  catheter  was  also  removed.  Notwithstanding  the 
puncture,  the  bladder  retained  the  urine  as  usual  until  a 
desire  to  make  water  occurred.  Then  the  opening 
made  by  the  instrument  seemed  to  expand,  and  the 
water  flowed  in  a  full  stream  from  the  anus.    The 


sis  to  ((ischargc  all  the  urine  contained  in  the  bladder.  I  urine  came  away  in  this  manner  two  days,  arter  which 


There  are  here  no  nerves  nor  vessels  of  which  the 
)ury  can  be  dangerous.  No  difficulty  is  experienced 
•n  hxing  the  cannula,  and  the  presence  of  this  instru- 
ment does  not  hinder  the  patient  from  sitting,  standing 
up,  or  even  walking  about  in  liis  chamber.  When  the 
cannula  also  is  introduced  to  the  lower  part  of  tlie 
bladder,  this  viscus  cannot  po.'5sibly  quit  it.  Lastly, 
.he  wound  heals  with  more  fticility,  than  that  made  in 
any  other  method." 

Respecting  this  advice  to  push  the  cannula  .so  far 
into  the  bladder,  it  is  higlily  objectionable,  for  the  rea- 
son already  explained.  The  writer  of  the  preceding 
commendation  seems  to  me  rather  too  partial.  He  has 
told  us  of  the  little  thickness  ol"  the  wounded  parts, 
and  yet  a  little  before  bestowing  these  praises,  he  has 
acknowledged,  "  il  est  rare,  que  dans  cette  ponction, 
on  traverse  directeinent  la  ligne  blanche :  on  passe 
pTcsque  tovjours  sur  scs  c&tes,  et  Von  divise  le  pcau, 
i'apon  zirose  des  muscles  targes  du  bas-vejitre,  les 
muscles  droits,  quelquefois  Vun  des  pyramidales,  et  la 
parol  ttnterievre  de  la  vessie.'" — (7'.  3,  p.  318.) 

This  operation  (according  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper)  is 
very  easily  performed;  it  is  not  liable  to  the  objections 
which  were  formerly  made  to  it,  and  it  is  in  general 
safe.  In  the  female  it  is  the  only  proper  one  in  cases 
of  retention  of  urine  froni  retroversio  uteri,  and  from 
an  obliteration  of  the  meatus  urinarius  by  cancerous 
disease ;  for  (says  he)  opening  the  bladder  through  the 
vagina  is  a  very  unsafe  and  disastrous  operation,  as 
the  urine  afterward  dribbles  into  that  passage,  where 
it  occasions  the  highest  degree  of  excoriation,  attended 
with  dreadful  suffering  and  constitutional  irritation. 
"  It  is  an  oj)eration  which  ought  never  to  be  performed." 
— (See  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  410.) 

A  ccording  to  my  own  judgment,  the  plan  which  is 
about  to  be  described  is  the  safest  and  best,  when 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  afford  a  choice ;  and  I 
think,  that  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  afflicted  if 
the  puncture  above  the  pubes  were  only  performed  in 
cases  in  which  the  enormous  enlargement  of  the  pros- 
tate gland  and  disease  in  the  rectum  prevent  it  from 
being  safely  made  from  the  rectum. 

3.  Puncture  frojn  the  Rectum. 

Tliis  method  is  more  generally  apjilicable  than  either 
of  the  two  plans  above  related.  It  is  not,  like  the  punc- 
ture in  the  perinajum,  liable  to  the  objection,  that  the 
•wound  is  made  in  diseased  or  inflamed  parts  which 
afterward  become  gangrenous.  Nor  is  it,  like  the  punc- 
ture above  the  pubes,  attended  with  a  chance  of  the 
urine  diffusing  itself  in  the  cellular  membrane.  It  has 
also  the  advantage  of  emjityingthe  bladder  completely. 
The  puncture  is  made  sufficiently  far  from  the  neck  of 
tlie  bladder  not  to  increase  any  inflammation  existing 
in  that  situation  ;  and  the  operation  is  really  attended 
with  little  pain,  since  there  is  no  skin  nor  muscles  to 
be  wounded  ;  merely  the  coats  of  the  bladder  and  rec- 
tum, at  a  point  where  these  viscera  lie  in  contact  with 
each  other.  In  cases  of  enlarged  prostate  gland  and 
of  disease  of  the  rectum,  however,  some  other  method 
should  be  chosen,  though  I  am  of  opinion,  that  in  the 
first  of  these  cases,  puncturing  the  bladder  at  all  can 
seldom  be  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  catheter  may 
almost  always  be  introduced  by  a  surgeon  who  under- 
stands the  nature  of  the  disease  and  its  alteration  of 
the  course  of  the  urethra. 

We  read  in  the  Philosoj)hical  Transactions  for  1770, 
of  a  case  of  lotal  retention  of  urine  from  strictures, 
where  the  bliulder  was  successfully  j)Uiictured  from 
the  rectum.  The  plan  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, who  did  the  o)rf;ration  by  his  feeling  the  biadder 
exceedingly  prominent  in  the  lectum  when  his  finger 
waa  ill  the  bowel. 


it  passed  the  natural  way  with  the  aid  of  a  bougie, 
which  had  been  passed  through  the  urethra  into  the 
bladder,  and  which  was  used  till  all  the  disease  in  this 
canal  was  cured. 

The  method  is  said  to  have  been  originallv  proposer, 
in  1750,  by  M.  Fleurant,  surgeon  of  the  hospital  La  Cha- 
rlti  at  Lyons  ;  and  Poutcau,  in  17fiO,  published  an  ac- 
count of  it  and  three  cases  in  which  Fleurant  had 
operated.  It  was  also  the  feel  of  the  bladder  on  the 
introduction  of  a  finger  intra  anum,  which  led  the  lat- 
ter surgeon  to  make  the  puncture  in  this  situation. 
The  urine  was  immediately  discharged  and  the  can- 
nula supported  in  its  place  with  the  T  bandage^  until 
the  natural  passage  was  rendered  pervious  again. 
But  as  the  cannula  was  left  in  the  rectum,  it  annoyed 
the  patient  when  he  went  to  stool,  and  the  inconve- 
nience was  vastly  increased  by  the  continual  dribbling 
of  the  urine  from'the  mouth  of  the  instrument.  Hamil- 
ton avoided  both  these  inconveniences  by  withdraw- 
ing the  cannula  at  first.  In  anotlier  instance,  how- 
ever, Fleurant  left  the  cannula  in  the  anus  and  blad- 
der thirty-nine  days,  without  the  least  inconvenience. 

In  order  to  lessen  the  tenesmus  and  other  inconve- 
niences attending  the  presence  of  the  cannula,  Fleurant 
suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to  employ  a  tube 
made  of  a  flexible  substance,  and  some  of  the  modems 
approve  the  plan  of  passing  a  flexible  catheter  through 
the  silver  one  into  the  bladder,  and  withdrawing  the 
latter  instrument. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Mem.  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  London  two  cases  are  related,  in  which,  after  tap- 
ping the  bladder  from  the  rectum,  the  cannula  was  im- 
mediately withdrawn  without  any  bad  effect ;  and  a 
similar  fact  is  recorded  in  the  Medical  Communicor 
lions,  vol.  1. 

A  curved  trocar,  of  sufficient  length,  is  the  best  for 
performing  the  operation,  and  was  recommended  by 
Pouteau.  As  the  trocar  with  a  lancet-point  may  cut 
blood-vessels  which  would  bleed  freely,  some  authors 
express  their  preference  to  one  made  with  a  triangular 
point.— (^oti's^ip,  p.  215.)  It  should  be  introduced  into 
the  prominence  made  by  the  distended  bladder,  a  little 
beyond  the  prostate  gland,  exactly  in  the  centre  of 
the  front  of  the  rectum ;  but  not  imprudently  far  up 
the  intestine,  lest  the  peritoneum  be  injured.  For 
some  useful  cautions  on  this  head,  the  profession  are 
indebted  to  Mr,  Carpue,  who  has  very  properly  ad- 
verted to  the  very  low  point  to  which  the  portion  of 
peritoneum  reflected  over  the  rectum  descends.— (Hwf. 
of  the  High  Operation,  (yc.  p.  178,  8i;o.  Lond.  1819.) 
"  The  trocar  should  be  introduced  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  the  bladder,  or  nearly  in  an  imaginary  line 
drawn  from  the  spot  to  be  punctured  to  the  middle 
point  between  the  navel  and  the  symphysis  pubis. 

The  patient  should  be  placed  nearly  in  the  same  pos- 
ture as  that  adopted  in  lithotomy ;  but  the  liands  and 
feet  need  not  be  bound  together,  it  being  sufficient  to 
let  the  assistants  support  the  legs.  The  left  "ore-finger, 
smeared  with  oil,  is  to  be  introduced  up  the  rectum, 
where  a  portion  of  the  distended  bladder  will  be  felt 
behind  the  prostate  gland  and  between  the  converging 
vasadeferentia.  The  vesicula;  seminales,  which  are  oa 
the  outside  of  the  vasa  deferentia,  are  less  exposed  to 
injury.  Behind  the  prostate  gland,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
correctly  explains,  there  is  a  triangular  sjjace  which 
affords  room  for  the  instrument.  lii  the  forepart  it  in 
bounded  by  the  meeting  of  the  vasa  deferentia,  which 
forms  the  apex  of  the  triangle  ;  the  sides  are  formed  by 
the  vasa  deferentia,  which  diverge  as  they  pass  fi-om  the 
jirostate  ba(;kwards  ;  while  the  basis  of  the  trrmigie  is 
fonned  by  the  peritoneum,  which  is  reflected  from  tlie 
posterior  part  of  the  bladder  to  the  rectum.  lakiilg 
advantage  of  this  npace  of  the  !)laddcr,  which  is  no» 
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co^  ered  by  the  peritoneum,  the  trocar  is  introduced 
through  it  into  the  bladder  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  behind  the  prostate  gland.  The  instrument  must 
not  be  introdUL^ed  directly  behind  the  prostate,  as  the 
vas  deferens  on  one  side  or  the  other  would  certainly 
be  wounded.  If  the  trocar  be  carried  three-quarters 
or  half  of  an  inch  behind  the  prostate,  the  vasa  defe- 
rentiawill  be  safe.  -  {Lectures,  i,-c.  vol.  2,p.  311.)  Here 
the  surgeon  is  to  let  the  end  of  his  finger  continue, 
until,  vvith  his  right  hand,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
the  left  fore-ringer,  he  has  brought  to  the  same  point  the 
extremity  of  the  curved  trocar,  the  concavity  of  which 
is  to  be  kept  forwards.  Great  care  must  also  be  taken 
not  to  let  the  stilet  project  out  of  the  cannula  too 
soon  ;  that  is  to  say,  before  the  end  of  the  tube  has  been 
placed  exactly  upon  the  spot  at  which  the  puncture  is 
to  be  made. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  retain  the  caimula  in  the  punc- 
ture after  the  inflammation  has  consolidated  the  sides 
of  the  wound,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  the  aperture 
closiing  up  before  another  passage  is  made  for  the  urine. 
Sir  E.  Home  thinks  that  after  about  thirty-seven  hours 
the  cannula  may  be  taken  out.— (TVa/is.  of  a  Soc.  for 
Med.  and  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  2.)  Indeed,  I  am  not 
acquainted  vvith  any  fact  sliowing  the  ill  effect  of  re- 
moving the  cannula  early  ;  for  here  the  urine  has  only 
to  pass  through  a  mere  opening  without  any  longitu- 
dinal'exteai,  like  what  remains  after  puncturing  above 
the  pubes.  The  general  safety  and  simplicity  of  tap- 
ping the  bladder  from  the  rectum  will  always  recom- 
mend this  method  to  impartial  practitioners.  The 
wound  is  made  at  a  distance  from  the  peritoneum, 
passes  through  no  thickness  of  parts,  and  is  quite  un- 
attended with  any  chance  of  the  urine  becoming  extra- 
vasated  in  the  cellular  substance.  Whether  the  blad- 
der be  morbidly  contracted  and  thickened ;  whether 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  be  inflamed,  it  is  equally  ap- 
plicable. 

I  am  happy  to  join  the  experienced  and  judicious  Mr. 
Hey  with  the  advocates  for  this  mode  of  performing 
the  operation  ;  and  as  his  opinion  on  this  subject  must 
have  considerable  influence,  I  shall  quote  the  following 
passage  from  his  valuable  work,  particularly  as  the 
observations  confirm  some  other  points  adverted  to  in 
the  present  article.  "  It  is  sometimes  impossible,  from 
various  causes,  to  make  a  catheter  j)ass  through  the 
urethra.  The  puncture  of  the  bladder  then  becomes 
necessary,  if  the  retention  of  urine  continues.  This 
operation  may  be  performed  either  above  the  pubes  or 
through  the  rectum.  I  have  seen  it  performed  in  both 
these  methods,  but  give  the  preference  to  the  latter.  It 
is  more  easy  to  the  surgeon,  and  less  painful  to  the  pa- 
tient. Pouteau's  curved  trocar  is  a  very  convenient 
instrument,  and  may  be  used  with  safety  for  punc- 
turing the  bladder  through  the  rectum ;  but  the  opera- 
tor should  cautiously  avoid  wounding  an  artery,  which 
may  be  felt  running  towards  the  anus  where  the  blad- 
der is  most  protuberant.  The  finger  which  is  intro- 
duced into  the  rectum  to  guide  the  trocar,  may  be  con- 
veniently placed  a  little  on  either  side  of  tlus  vessel. 
It  is  not  always  necessary  to  leave  the  cannula  in  the 
bladder,  as  the  urine  sometimes  begins  to  flow  through 
the  penis  within  a  few  hours  after  the  bladder  is  emptied. 
Perhaps  this  event  may  be  the  most  frequent  when 
the  introduction  of  the  catheter  has  been  prevented  by 
a  stricture  in  the  urethra.  If  the  wound  becomes  closed 
before  the  power  of  expelling  the  urine  is  regained,  re- 
course must  be  had  to  a  repetition  of  the  operation, 
which  gives  very  little  trouble  to  the  patient ;  neither 
is  he  much  incommoded  by  suffering  the  cannula  to 
remain  two  or  three  days  in  the  bladder.  This  is 
sometimes  necessary,  and  seldom  improper."'— (i/ieT/'s 
Practical  Observations  in  Surgery,  p.  430,  431, 
ed.  2.) 

The  objections  made  to  the  puncture  through  the  rec- 
tum are  three :  first,  the  annoying  tenesmus  sometimes 
produced  by  the  presence  of  the  cannula ;  secondly, 
the  irritation  and  ulcerated  state  of  the  rectum  occa- 
sionally resulting  from  the  dribbling  of  the  urine 
through  it ;  and  thirdly,  the  possibility  of  a  sinus  be- 
ing formed  between  this  bowel  and  the  bladder.— (A. 
Bonn,  Bemerkungenueber  dcr  Harnvcrhalt,  i^c  Leipz. 
1794.)  It  seems  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper  knows  of  some 
cases  in  which  such  inconveniences  have  followed, 
and,  in  particular,  one  instance  in  which  the  patient 
died  of  the  subsequent  diseased  state  of  the  rectum. 
Hence  the  puncture  of  the  bladder  from  the  rectum  is 


not  a  practice  on  which  he  bestows  any  coi 
tion.— (See  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  412.) 

In  the  foregoing  columns  I  have  briefly  adverted 
the  proposal  of  cutting  into  the  urethra  behind  the 
struction,  instead  of  puncturing  the  bladder. 
Grainger,  of  Birmingham,  a  few  years  ago  also  recoi 
mended  cutting  into  the  urethra  immediately  in  front 
the  prostate,  and  relieving  the  bladder  by  the  introd 
tion  of  a  female  catheter  through  the  gland,  or  (if  tl 
could  not  be  accomplished)  by  the  division  of  its  su 
stance  with  a  scalpel.— (Med.  and  Stirg.  Remarks,  ircl 
Svo.  Lond.  1815.) 

Women  rarely  stand  in  need  of  paracentesis  of  tl 
bladder ;  an  occasional  impossibility  of  introducing  the; 
catheter  from  a  retroversion  of  the  womb,  and  an  obli 
teration  of  the  meatus  urinarius  by  disease,  being  al-1 
mo.st  the  only  cases  ever  placing  them  in  this  condition. 
The  only  method  applicable  to  them  is  the  puncture 
above  tlie  pubes,  with  the  exception  of  the  plan  of  in- 
troducing the  trocar  directly  from  the  vagina  into  the 
bladder ;  a  practice  which  Sir  Astley  Cooper  strong! 
condemns  on  account  of  its  leading  to  the  formation  o: 
an  incurable  urinary  fistula  in  the  vagina,  and  a  great 
deal  of  disease  and  irritation  in  that  passage  from  thi 
contact  of  the  urine. 

Consult  Sharp  on  the  Operations,  chap.  15,  and  hit 
Critical  Inquiry,      .^mbr.  Bertrandi,  Trattato  deli 
Opcrazioni  di  Chirurgia,  accresciiito  di  note,  ^c.  di 
Chirurffhi  O.  •■3.  Penchienati  e  G.  Bru!<none,  %vo.  Ti 
rino,  1802.     Bertrandi  was  an  approver  of  the  punc 
ture  from  the  rectum ;  so  was  Le  Blanc  ;  Opirat.  di 
Chir.  1. 1.   Melanges  de  Chirurgie,  Pouteau,  Lyon,  17 
p.  500.     L'  Encyclopedic  Mithodique,  partie  Chirurgi- 
cale,  art.  Paracentesc  de  la  Vessie.     Schmucker,  Chir.; 
fVahrnehmungcn,  2  th.  JVio.  39:  puncture  from  the  rec 
turn.     Sabatier,  Medecinc  Opiratoirc,  t.  2.    Mursinn 
.Journ.  fiir  die  Chirurgie,  &-c.  4,  p.  46.  67.     Cases  oj 
puncture  from  the  rectum  and  above  the  pubes.     In  il- 
lustration of  the  operation  of  puncturing  the  bladder^ 
Camper's  plates  are  the  best :   see  his  Dcmonst.  .^nat! 
Pathol,  lib.  2.     In  this  work,  the  danger  of  letting  ti 
end  of  any  long  instrument,  when  introduced,  press\ 
against  the  inside  of  the  bladder,  is  proved  by  a  cast 
in  which  that  organ  was  perforated  by  the  extremiti 
of  a  catheter,  p.  11.     Kloss,  Diss,  de  Paracevtesi  Ve- 
sica UrinaricB  per  intestinum  rectum,  Jen.  1791.     .^ 
Bonn,  Jlnat.  Chir.  Bemerkungen  iiber  die  Ilarnverhal' 
luvg,  und  den  Blasenslich.  Lcip.  1794,  prefers  the 
puncture  above  the  pubes.     J.  Howship,  in  Pract.  Obs., 
on  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Orga?ts,  p.  214,  8vo.  Lond.i 
1816,  end  in  Treatise  on  Complaints  affecting  the  5e- 
crction  and  Excretion  of  the  Urine,  p.  412,  Lond.  1823, 
thinks  the  operation  from  the  rectum  generally  supe- 
rior to  the  other  methods.     Sir  E.  Hume,  in  Trans,  for, 
the  Improvement  of  Med.  and  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  2, 
.fibernethy's  Surgical  Observations,  1804.     .John  BeWa 
Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  2.     Oiuvres  Chir.  de  De- 
.'fault,  par  Bichat,  t.  3,  p.  315,  i,c.     W.  Schniid  iiber  die 
Ivravkheiten  der   Harnblase,   Src.    Qvo.    fVien,    1806. 
Hichcrand,  J^osogr.  Chir.  t.  3,  edit.  4.     J/ey's  Practi 
cal  Observations  in  Snrgery,p.  430,  edit.  2.     Parisia. 
Chirurgical  .Tournal,  vol.  2,  p.  156,  and  p.  265.     S.  T. 
summering  iiber  die  schncll  und  langsam  tbdtlichen 
Krankheiten  der   Harnblase,   S,c.    Frankfurt,   1809. 
The  author  is  an  advocate  for  the  puncture  above  the 
pubes  in  preference  to  that  through  the  rectum,  which 
he  thinks  right  only  in  one  case,  viz.  when  the  bladder 
is  so  contracted  that  it  does  not  rise  out  of  the  less 
cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  fluctuation  of  the  urine 
can  befell  in  the  rectum,  but  not  above  the  pubes.    In 
this  opinion  he  is  joined  by  Langenbeck  {Bibliothek,  b. 
'A,  p.  719).     Callisen,  Systema  Chirurgia  Hodiemce,  t. 
2,  p.  277,  <S-c.     Chirurgische  P'ersuche  von  B.  G.  Schre- 
ger,  h.  I,  p.  211, il-c.8vo.J^urnberg,  1811,  gives  the  pre- 
ference to   the  puncture  above  the  pubes.      Edteard 
Grainger,  Med.  and  Surg.  Remarks,  &-e.,  with  Obs.  on 
the  different  modes  of  opening  the  bladder  in  retention 
of  urine,  Src,  8i'o.  Lond.  1815.     Diet,  des  Sciences 
M<fd.  art.  Ischurie,  1818.     C.  Bell,  Surgicul  Obs.  Bvo. 
part  5,    Lond.  1818.     C.  .^^verill,   Short    Treatite  of 
Operative  Surgery,  p.  174,  <S-c,,  Lovd.  1823.     Sir  A 
Cooper's  Lectures,  vol.  2,  p.  306,  Lond.  1825. 

Bladder.  Tumour  erfirpaffd  from.  Mr.  Warnet 
has  recorded  a  case  in  which  an  excrescence,  growinj 
from  the  inside  of  a  young  woman's  bladder,  was  sue 
cessf\illy  removed.  The  patient,  on  the  24ih  of  June 
1747,  strained  herself  in  endeavouring  to  lift  a  greiil^ 
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weight,  and  she  was  immediately  seized  with  a  pain  in 
the  siriall  other  back,  and  a  lotar  retention  ol'uriue.  In 
April,  1750,  she  applied  to  Mr.  Warner,  who  lound  that 
she  liad  never  been  able,  from  the  moment  of  the  acci- 
dent to  void  a  drop  of  urine  without  ihe  assistance  of 
the  caiheter;  that  she  wa-i  in  continual  pain,  and  had 
lately  been  much  weakened  by  having  several  times 
iost  considerable  quantities  of  blood,  occasioned  by  the 
force  made  use  of  iri  introducina;  the  instrument  into 
the  bladder.  ,   ^.   ^ 

Mr.  Warner,  upon  examining  the  parts  with  his  fore- 
finger, which  he  had  great  difficulty  in  introducing  into 
Ihe  meatus  urinarius,  discovered  a  considerable  tumour, 
which  seemed  to  be  of  a  fleshy  substance,  and  took  its 
rise  from  the  lower  part  of  the  bladder  near  its  neck. 
When  the  patient  strained  to  make  water,  and  the  blad- 
der was  full,  the  excrescence  protruded  a  little  way 
out  of  the  meatus  urinarius  ;  but  upon  ceasing  to  strain 
it  presently  returned. 

A  purgative  having  been  given  the  day  before  the 
operation',  and  the  rectum  opened  by  means  of  an  emol- 
lient clyster,  Mr.  Warner  directed  the  patient  to  strain 
80  as  to  make  the  swelling  project.  He  then  hindered 
it  from  returning  into  the  bladder  by  passing  a  ligature 
through  it,  and  endeavoured  to  draw  it  farther  out.  The 
latter  object  was  found  impracticable  on  account  of  the 
size  of  the  tumour.  8eeing  this,  Mr.  Warner  dilated 
the  meatus  urinarius  on  the  right  side  by  cutting  it  up- 
wards about  half  way  towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
when,  by  pulling  the  swelling  forwards,  he  was-ena- 
bled  to  tie  its  base,  which  was  very  large. 

For  three  days  after  the  operation,  a  good  deal  of  pain 
was  felt  in  the  abdomen.  On  the  sixth  day  the  tumour 
dropiied  off.  From  the  first  day  the  urine  came  away 
without  assistance,  and  the  patient  got  quite  well. 
The  tumour  resembled  a  turkey's  egg  in  shape  and 
size. — (See  Warner^s  Cases  in  Surgery,  edit.  4,  p.  303.; 

Perhaps  in  this  example  tying  the  tumour  was  pre- 
ferable to  cutting  it  away,  even  though  its  base  was 
large ;  for  had  the  knife  been  used,  there  would  have 
been  some  danger  of  the  bladder  becoming  filled  with 
blood. 

For  an  account  of  other  tumours  of  the  bladder,  1 
refer  the  reader  to  "  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  most 
imjiortant  Complaiyits  affecting  the  Secretion  and  Ex- 
cretion of  Urine,  by  J.  Hoioship,  Svo.  Lond.  1823." 

[A  case,  in  which  large  quantities  of  hair,  mixed 
with  calculous  matter,  were  from  time  to  time  ex- 
tracted from  the  bladder  through  the  meatus  urinarius. 
The  disease  produced  severe  pain  in  making  water, 
and  other  complaints  resembling  those  of  stone.  At 
length,  Delpech,  suspecting  that  the  hairs  were  Ibrmed 
in  flome  cyst,  communicating  with  the  bladder,  deter- 
mined to  divide  the  meatus  urinarius.  Previously  to 
this  measure,  every  inlbrmalion  which  could  be  de- 
rived from  sounding  was  obtained;  and  by  manual  ex- 
amination, a  tumour,  as  large  as  an  egg,  was  felt  at  the 
point  where  the  bladder  and  uterus  touch  each  other. 
With  the  lithotome  each  ,  the  meatus  was  cut  in  the 
direction  towards  the  symphysis  fiubis,  care  being 
taken  not  to  divide  the  corpus  cavernosum  of  the  cli- 
toris; and,  on  introducing  the  finger,  a  calculus  of  the 
shape  of  a  pigeon's  egg  was  felt,  which  was  easily  ex- 
tracted. A  large  ma.ss  of  hair  and  calculous  matter 
was  also  delected,  projecting  at  the  back  and  right 
part  of  the  bladder  from  an  opening,  the  edges  of  which 
were  so  hard  and  contracted  that  the  extraneous  sub- 
8tanc«s  required  the  polypus  forceps  (or  their  extrac- 
tion. Alter  thus  clearing  the  aperture  of  the  cyst, 
Delpech  passed  his  finger  into  it,  when  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fetid  pus  gushed  out  of  the  meatus.  It  was  also 
now  discovered,  that  the  swelling  made  a  considerable 
proniinence  within  the  bladder,  and  that  it  had  a  cir- 
cular neck  which  might  be  tied.  This  was  afterward 
done  with  a  piece  of  silver  w  ire,  conveyed  round  the 
part  by  im-ans  of  the  ring  at  the  end  of  the  catheter. 
Five  days  afterward,  what  had  been  tied  sloughed 
away,  and  to  the  surprise  of  Delpech  was  of  very  trivial 
size,  and  without  any  cavity.  In  short,  the  ligature 
had  only  destroyed  the  top  of  the  cyst,  and  the  finger 
could  now  Ik;  passed  into  a  larger  oiiening,  and  through 
it  into  a  cavity,  corresponding  to  the  swelling  felt  be- 
tween the  bladder  and  uterus.  The  cyst  was  fotind  in 
a  state  ofcomplete  suppuration,  and  Delpech  conceived, 
that  the  best  chance  of  cure  would  result  from  letting 
an  injection  pass  from  a  height  of  six  feet,  through  a 
pipe,  into  the  cyst,  so  as  to  wash  it  out  wlili  Bome 
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force.  Tkis  plan  created  pain  iti  the  abdomen,  and 
fever,  so  that  it  could  not  be  continued  ;  but,  after  the 
discharge  of  more  hair  and  calculous  matter,  and  a 
substance  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  whi<-.h  was  covered 
by  scalp  and  contained  a  molar  tooth,  the  patient  got 
well.  This  .substance  in  fact  had  been  the  product  of 
conception,  and  the  sac  in  which  it  lay  extended  to  the 
uterus.  The  case  is  highly  interesting  to  the  practi- 
tioner. -  {Delpech,  Chirurgie  Clinique,  t.'2,p.  521, et  seq.) 
-Pre/.] 

bi.AiiDKR,  Hernia  of.     See  Hernia. 

Bi.ADi'KH,  Insects  discharged  from.  The  instances 
in  which  worms  arc  stated  to  have  been  discharged 
from  the  bladder  are  very  numerous.  Manv  cases  of 
this  kind  are  referred  to  in  VoigttPs  Handbuch  dtr  Pa- 
thologischtn  Anatomic,  b.Z,p^2'il  342.  A  few  years 
ago,  an  interesting  example  was  recorded  by  Mr.  Law- 
rence.-(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  v.  2,  /;.  382,  .  c.) 

Bi.AiiDiK,  Ihjiciency  of  ^umerous  examples  in 
which  this  deviation  from  the  natural  strucuire  has 
0(;curred  are  recorded  by  medical  writers.  The  pub- 
lications, however,  which,  as  far  as  1  know,  contain 
the  most  ample  information  on  the  subject,  are.  a  ftot- 
tingen  inaugural  dissertation,  entitled  ''DeVesicfs  Uri- 
narice  Prolapsu  Nativo,"  by  Dr.  Roose,  late  professor 
in  Brunswick,  and  a  paper  called  ''An  attempt  towards 
a  systematic  account  of  the  appearances  connected 
with  that  malcon formation  of  the  Urinary  Organs,  in 
ivhich  the  ureters,  instead  of  terminating  in  a  perfect 
bladder,  ope?i  externally  on  the  s-urface  of  the  Abdo- 
men;' by  A.  Duncan,  jun.  in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal,  vol.  1.  In  this  last  production,  may  be  seen 
references  to  all  the  most  noted  cases  on  record,  both 
male  and  female. — (See  a\fiO  Handbuch  dcr  Pathologis- 
chen  Anatomic  von  J.  F.  Meckel,  b.l,p.  650,  Svo.  Leip. 
1812.) 

Ki,Ani>Kn,  Wounds  of.  See  Gun-shot  Wounds 
Many  cases  of  rupture  of  the  bladder  from  blows  or 
falls  are  recorded,  followed  by  fatal  extravasation  of 
urine  in  the  abdomen.  Two  such  instances  have  been 
recently  detailed  by  Dr.  Cusaek.— (See  Dub.  Hospital 
Reports,  vol.  2,  p.  312,  Sc.  Svo.  1818.  Also,  C.  Mmitague 
in  Med.  Communicatio7is,  vol.  2,  p.  284,  1790.) 

BLEEDING.  By  this  operation  is  understood  the 
taking  away  of  blood  for  the  relief  of  diseases.  Bleed- 
ing is  called  general,  when  practised  with  a  view  of 
lessening  the  whole  mass  of  circulating  blood  ;  topical, 
when  performed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  disease,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  lessening  the  quantity  of  blood  in  a 
particular  part. 

Gejieral  Blood-letting  is  performed  with  a  lancet, 
and  is  subdivided  into  two  kinds;  viz.  the  opening  of 
a  vein,  termed  phlebotomy,  or  venesection;  and  the 
opening  of  the  temporal  artery,  or  one  of  its  branches, 
termed  arteriotomy. 

Topical  Blood-letting  is  performed,  either  by  means 
of  a  cupping-glass  and  scarificator,  or  leeches,  or  by 
dividing  the  visibly  distended  vessels  with  a  lancet,  as 
is  frequently  done  in  cases  of  ophthalmy. 

(In  the  Southern  and  Western  State.-*,  bleeding  is 
very  generally  performed  by  the  spring  lancet,  while 
in  the  North  and  East,  the  thumb  lancet  is  almost  uni- 
versally in  use.  The  choice  of  instruments  must  of 
course  in  every  case  be  left  with  the  operator,  although, 
as  a  matter  of  convenience,  it  may  sometimes  be  proper 
to  yield  in  this  respect  to  the  wishes  of  a  sensitive 
patient,  and  hence  many  surgeons  have  both  at  hand, 
whether  they  individually  prefer  one  or  the  other.  The 
use  of  the  thumb  lancet  is  thought  by  some  to  require 
less  tact  than  the  other,  and  hence  they  advise  igno- 
rant and  awkward  operators  to  use  it;  but  confiding  in 
their  own  skill  in  the  use  of  the  spring  Ian*  et,  they 
give  this  the  preference  in  their  own  hands.  From 
what  I  have  seen,  however,  in  the  South,  where  the 
spring  lancet  is  in  almost  every  body's  hands,  and  in 
the  North,  where  it  is  seldom  seen  or  used  at  all,  1  in- 
cline to  an  oj)[)osite  opinion,  although  from  long  habit 
1  employ  the  s|)ring  lancet  myself  exclusively,  when 
the  prejudice  of  the  patient  does  not  Ibrbid.  In  th<' 
hands  of  an  ignorant  or  awkward  phlebotomist,  I  con 
ceive  the  thumb  lancet  to  be  a  more  dangerous  instru 
ment.  There  is  first  the  risk  of  transfixing  the  vein, 
and  Iheii  the  hazard  of  wounding  the  artery  beneath  it, 
both  the  one  and  the  other  being  greater  than  with  the 
spring  lancet.  This  latter  accident  of  wounding  Iho 
artery  in  the  act  of  bleeding  in  the  median  lia.silic  vein,  ia 
known  to  be  a  very  rare  occurrence  in  those  parts  of  tiM 
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country  where  the  spring  lancet  is  indiscriminately 
employed  by  the  most  illiterate  and  awkward.  Almost 
every  southern  plantation  has  one  or  more  negro 
bleeders  who  employ  this  instrument,  and  yet  the  ar- 
tery is  scarcely  ever  wounded;  while  the  thumb  lancet 
will  be  found  to  be  the  guilty  instrument  in  almost 
every  case  of  aneurism  from  this  cause,  and  hence  we 
find  this  accident  much  more  frequent  in  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  states. 

That  the  thumb  lancet  is  more  surgical  will  not  be 
•luestioned,  but  that  it  is  equally  safe  in  the  hands  of 
the  uninitiated  I  cannot  beUeve.  And  the  reasons 
are  very  obvious :  1st,  The  cephalic  and  median  ce- 
phalic veins  are  easily  accessible  with  a  spring  lan- 
cet, in  those  cases  where  the  basilic  or  median  ba- 
ilie would  be  preferred  with  the  thumb  lancet,  be- 
cause close  to  the  skin,  and  often  much  larger.  2d, 
Even  when  the  latter  vein  is  near  the  artery  the 
oblique  direction  generally  preferred  for  the  incision 
secures  it  from  being  punctured :  and,  3dly,  The  spring 
lancet  will  seldom  if  ever  transfix  a  vein,  for  so  soon 
as  it  enters  the  cavity  of  the  vein,  the  non-resistance 
i)f  the  contained  blood  protects  the  inferior  coat  of  the 
vessel,  and  this  yields  without  being  wounded  by  the 
force  of  the  spring. 

The  only  accident  to  which  the  use  of  the  sjiring 
lancet  subjects  us  is,  the  occasional  fracture  of  the 
lancet  by  the  force  of  the  spring,  by  which  it  is  some- 
limes  leiX  in  the  arm,  and  thus  produces  disastrous 
consequences.  I  have  more  than  once  had  to  remove 
the  fleam,  as  the  cutting  part  of  a  spring  lancet  is 
called,  from  the  arm,  it  having  entered  the  vein,  and 
jiassed  up  to  the  next  valve,  requiring  the  slitting  up  of 
the  vein  itself  to  effect  its  removal.  This  accident, 
however,  never  occurred  under  my  notice,  except  with 
a  German  fleam,  such  as  is  found  in  the  brass  lancets 
as  imported  ;  and  being  made  to  sell,  should  always  be 
<iisplaced  from  the  instrument,  and  substituted  by  a 
new  one  made  sufficiently  strong. — Reese.} 

PHLEBOTOMY,  OR  VKXKSECTION. 

The  mode  of  bleedhig  most  frequently  practised  is 
that  of  opening  a  vein ;  and  it  may  be  done  in  the  arm, 
ankle,  jugular  vein,  frontal  vein,  veins  under  the  tongue, 
on  the  back  of  the  hand,  Sec.  In  whatever  part,  how- 
ever, venesection  is  performed,  it  is  always  necessary 
to  compress  the  vein,  between  the  place  where  the 
puncture  is  made  and  the  heart.  Thus  the  return  of 
hlood  through  the  vein  is  stopped,  the  vessel  swells, 
becomes  conspicuous,  and  when  opened  bleeds  much 
more  freely  than  would  otherwise  happen.  Hence, 
according  to  the  situation  of  the  part  of  the  body  where 
the  vein  is  to  be  opened  with  regard  to  the  heart,  the 
bandage,  or  other  means  for  making  the  necessary 
pressure  must  be  applied  either  above  or  below  the 
puncture. 

All  the  ai)paratus  essential  for  blood-letting,  on  the 
part  of  the  patient,  is  a  bandage  or  fillet,  two  or  more 
small  pieces  of  folded  linen  for  compresses,  a  ba.sin  to 
receive  the  blood,  and  a  little  clean  water  and  a  towel. 
The  bandage  ought  to  be  about  a  yard  in  length,  and 
nearly  two  inches  broad,  a  common  riband  or  garter 
being  frequently  employed.  The  compresses  are  made 
by  doubling  a  bit  of  linen  rag,  about  two  inches  square. 
On  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
good  lancet  of  proper  shape.  He  should  never  bleed 
with  lancets  with  which  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
opening  any  kind  of  abscesses,  as  verj'  troublesome 
complaints  have  been  the  consequence  of  doing  so. 
Tlic  shape  of  the  instrument  is  also  a  matter  of  some 
importance.  If  its  shoulders  are  too  broad,  it  will  nof, 
readily  enter  the  vein,  and  when  it  docs  enter,  it  inva- 
riably makes  a  large  opening,  which  is  not  always  de- 
sirable. If  the  lancet  be  too  spear-pointed,  an  incau- 
tious operator  would  often  run  the  risk  of  transfixing 
the  vein,  and  wounding  the  artery  beneath  it.  More', 
however,  certainly  depend:'?  on  the  mode  of  introducing 
the  lancet  than  on  its  shape. 

In  blood-letting  the  patient  may  lie  down,  sit  down, 
or  stand  up,  each  of  which  positions  may  be  chosen 
according  to  circumstnncos.  If  the  patient  be  apt  to 
Hunt  from  the  loss  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood,  and 
such  fainting  can  answer  no  surgical  purpose,  it  is 
best  to  bleed  him  in  a  recumbent  posture.  But  when 
the  person  is  strong  and  vigorous,  there  is  little  occa- 
Biom  for  this  precaution,  and  a  sitting  posture  is  to  be 
preferred,  as  the  most  convenient  both  for  the  surgeon 
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and  patient.  This,  indeed,  is  the  common 
some  cases,  however,  particularly  those  of  stranga- 
lated  hernia,  it  is  frequently  an  object  to  produce  faint- 
ing, in  order  that  the  bowels  may  be  more  easily 
reduced.  In  this  circumstance  the  patient  may  be  bled 
in  an  erect  posture,  and  the  wound  made  large,  as  a 
sudden  evacuation  of  blood  is  particularly  apt  to  bring 
on  the  wished-fbr  swoon.  For  the  same  reason,  if  we 
wish  to  avoid  making  the  patient  faint,  we  should  then 
make  only  a  small  puncture. 

Every  operator  should  be  able  to  use  the  lancet  with 
either  hand,  and  thus  bleed  the  patient  in  the  right 
or  left  arm,  hs  circumstances  may  render  most 
gible. 

At  the  bend  of  the  arm  there  are  several  veins 
which  a  puncture  may  be  made,  viz.  the  basilic 
phalic,  median  basilic,  and  median  cephaUc.  The  me- 
dian basilic  vein,  being  usually  the  largest  and  most 
conspicuous,  is  that  in  which  the  operation  i.s  mostly 
performed ;  but  surgeons  should  never  forget,  that  it  is 
under  this  vessel  that  the  brachial  artery  runs,  with 
the  mere  intervention  of  the  aponeurosis  sent  off  from 
the  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle.  In  very  thin  persons, 
indeed,  the  median  basilic  vein  lies  almost  close  to  the 
artery,  and  nothing  is  then  more  easy  than  to  transfix 
the  first  of  these  vessels  and  wound  the  last.  Hence 
Richerand  advises  all  beginners  to  prefier  opening  the 
median  cephalic,  or  even  the  trunk  of  the  cephalic  it- 
self, to  puncturing  either  the  basilic,  or  the  median 
basilic,  which  last  are  internally  situated,  and  nearer 
the  brachial  artery. — {Nosographie  Chirnrgicale,  t.  3, 
p.  38,  edit.  2.) 

In  fat  subjects,  the  large  veins  at  the  bend  of  the 
arm  are  sometimes  totally  irnperce))tible,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fillet  is  tightly  applied,  the  limb  is  put  in  warm 
water,  and  every  thing  done  to  make  those  vessels  as 
turgid  as  possible.  In  this  circumstance,  if  the  sur- 
geon has  not  had  much  experience  in  the  practice  of 
venesection,  he  will  do  well  to  be  content  with  opening 
one  of  the  veins  of  the  back  of  the  hand,  alter  putting 
the  member  for  some  time  in  warm  water,  and  apply- 
ing a  ligature  round  the  wrist.  In  children,  a  suffi- 
cient qiiantity  of  blood  cannot  always  be  obtained  by 
venesection ;  and  in  this  event  the  fi-ee  application  of 
leeches,  and  occasionally  the  puncture  of  the  temporal 
artery,  are  the  only  effectual  methods. 

With  respect  to  the  choice  of  a  vein  in  the  ann,  the 
most  experienced  operators  give  the  preference  to  one 
which  rolls  least  under  the  skin.  Such  a  vessel, 
though  sometimes  less  superficial  than  another,  may 
commonly  be  opened  with  greater  facility.  The  sur- 
geon, however,  is  always  to  fix  the  vein  as  much  as 
he  can,  by  placing  the  thumb  of  liis  left  hand  a  little 
below  the  place  where  he  intends  to  introduce  the 
lancet. 

In  bleeding  in  the  arm,  the  fillet  is  to  be  tied  round 
the  limb,  a  little  above  the  elbow,  with  suffKuent  tight- 
ness to  intercept  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  all 
the  superficial  veins ;  but  never  so  as  to  stop  the  flow 
of  blood  through  the  arteries,  which  would  tend  to  pre- 
vent the  veins  from  rising  at  all.  The  veins  beinf; 
thus  rendered  turgid,  the  surgeon  must  choose  the  one 
which  seems  most  conveniently  situated  for  being 
opened,  and  large  enough  to  furnish  as  much  blood  as 
it  may  be  proper  to  take  away. 

Before  applying  the  fillet  round  the  arm,  however, 
the  operator  should  always  feel  v;here  the  pulsation  of 
the  artery  is  situated  ;  and,  if  equally  convenient,  he 
should  not  open  the  vein  inmicdiately  over  this  part. 
It  is  also  prudent  to  e.xamine  v/bere  a  pulsation  is 
situated,  on  account  of  the  occasional  varieties  in  the 
distribution  of  the  arteries  of  the  arm.  The  ulnar 
artery  is  sometimes  given  off  from  the  brachial  very 
high  up ;  and  in  this  case  it  frequently  proceeds  super- 
ficially over  the  muscles  which  arise  from  the  internal 
condyle,  instead  of  diving  under  them  in  tlie  ordinary 
manner. 

When  the  external  jugular  vein  is  to  ha  opened,  the 
surgeon  generally  makes  the  necessary  pressure  with 
his  thumb.  The  orifice  should  be  made  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fibres  of  the  platysma  myoidcs  muscle ;  and 
the  vein  is  not  so  apt  to  glide  out  of  the  way.  w  hen  the 
surgeon  makes  the  puncture  just  where  it  lies  over  a 
part  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus  muscle. 

When  blood  is  to  be  taken  from  the  foot,  the  ligatun 
is  commonly  applied  a  little  above  the  ankle. 

The  fillet  having  been  put  on  the  arm,  the  operat* 
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is  to  take  ifip  blade  of  the  lancet,  bent  to  a  somewhat 
acute  angle,  between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  and, 
steadying  his  hand  upon  the  other  three  fingers,  he  is 
to  introduce  the  lancet  in  an  oblique  direction  into  the 
vessel,  till  the  blood  risi^s  up  at  the  point  of  the  instru- 
ment. Then  bringing  up  the  front  edge  in  as  straight 
a  line  as  possible,  the  wound  in  the  skin  will  be  made 
of  just  the  same  size  as  that  in  the  vein.  The  operator 
next  takes  av/ay  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand,  with  which 
he  steadied  the  vessel,  and  allows  the  blood  to  escape 
freely,  till  the  desired  quantity  is  obtained.  The  arm 
ought  to  be  kept  in  the  same  position  while  the  blood 
is  escaping,  lest  the  skin  should  slip  over  the  orifice  of 
the  vein,  keep  the  blood  from  getting  out,  and  make  it 
insinuate  itself  into  the  cellular  substance. 

When  the  blood  does  not  issue  freely,  most  surgeons 
direct  the  patient  to  move  his  fingers,  or  turn  some- 
thing round  and  round  in  his  hand.  This  puts  the 
muscles  of  the  arm  into  action,  and  the  pressure  which 
they  then  make  on  the  veins  makes  the  blood  circulate 
more  briskly  through  these  vessels. 

The  proper  quantity  of  blood  being  discharged,  the 
fillet  is  to  be  untied.  The  flow  of  blood  now  generally 
ceases ;  though  sometimes,  when  the  orifice  is  large 
and  the  circulation  very  vigorous,  it  still  continues.  In 
this  circumstance,  the  operator  may  immediately  stop 
the  bleeding,  by  placing  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand 
firmly  on  the  vessel,  a  little  below  the  puncture. 

The  blood  is  next  to  be  all  washed  off  the  arm,  the 
bides  of  the  wound  placed  in  contact,  and  the  com- 
presses applied  and  secured  with  a  fillet,  put  round 
the  elbow  in  the  form  of  a  figure  of  8,  and  regularly 
crossing  just  over  the  compresses. 

The  patient  should  be  advised  not  to  move  his  arm 
much  till  the  fillet  is  removed,  which  may  be  done 
after  twenty-four  hours. 

In  order  to  open  the  external  jugular  vein,  the  pa- 
tient's head  is  to  be  laid  on  one  side  and  jiroperly  sup- 
ported. Then  the  operator  is  to  press  upon  the  lower 
part  of  the  vein  with  his  thumb,  so  as  to  make  the 
part  above  swell,  and  then  the  lancet  is  to  be  pushed 
at  once  into  the  vessel,  with  the  cautions  already 


There  is  commonly  no  difficulty  in  stopping  the 
bleeding,  after  the  pressure  is  removed.  Some  practi- 
tioners divide  the  integiiments  with  a  scalpel,  before 
the  vein  itself  is  opened ;  but  this  is  quite  imnecessary. 
!n  this  country,  the  fashion  of  opening  the  jugular  vein 
has  considerably  declined.  In  fact,  the  operation  is 
more  troublesome,  and  less  certain  of  succeeding,  than 
venesection  in  the  arm  ;  while  the  principle  wluch  re- 
commended the  practice  to  the  old  surgeons,  namely, 
that  of  more  eflTectually  dischargitig,  in  this  manner, 
blood  from  the  sinuses  of  the  brain,  is  erroneous ;  for 
jt  is  only  the  external  jugular  vein  that  can  be  safely 
opened,  and  this  does  not  receive  the  blood  from  the 
interior  of  the  head. 

Blood-letting  in  the  feet  is  executed  on  the  same 
principle  as  in  other  parts ;  but  as  the  blood  from  the 
veins  in  this  situation  generally  does  not  flow  with 
much  celerity,  it  is  customary  to  immerRe  the  feet  in 
warm  water  to  promote  the  bleeding. 

.^^RTERIOTO.MY. 

The  only  arteries  of  any  size  from  which  blood  is 
ever  taken  in  practice,  are"  the  trunk  and  branches  of 
the  temporal  artery,  which  lie  in  such  a  situation,  that 
they  may  easily  be  compressed  against  the  subjacent 
bones,  and  the  bleeding  stopped.  When  the  vessel 
which  the  surgeon  chooses  to  open  lies  very  near  the 
surface,  or  can  be  ascertained  by  feeling,  or  even  see- 
ing its  pulsation,  it  ^lay  be  opened  at  once  with  a 
lancet.  But  in  many  instances  it  is  so  deeply  situated, 
that  it  becomes  necessary  in  the  first  j)lace  to  make  a 
cut  in  the  skui,  and  then  puncture  the  vesse.'. 

The  bleeding  generally  stops  without  any  trouble, 
and  may  always  be  suppressed  with  a  compress  and 
bandage.  In  a  very  few  cases,  the  blood  bursts  forth 
from  lime  (o  time,  and  more  is  lost  than  is  necessary. 
When  this  happens,  notwithstanding  pressure,  it  is  re- 
commended to  divide  the  vessel  completely  across, 
which  facilitates  the  process  of  nature  in  closing  the 
end  of  the  vessel.  Sometimes  an  aneurism  follows, 
which  must  be  treated  on  the  principlus  explained  in  a 
foregoing  article.— (See  Aneuriam.)  Cavallini  cured 
the  disease  by  dividing  the  vessel  and  conipresaion.— 
Collez.  di  Cast  Chir.  t.  2,  Firmzc,  17fi2.) 
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This  is  done  by  means  of  a  scarificator  and  a  glaaa 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  bell.  The  scarificator  is  an 
instrument  contaming  a  number  of  lancets,  sometimes 
as  many  as  twenty,  which  are  so  contrived  that  when 
the  instrument  is  applied  to  any  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  body,  and  a  spring  is  pressed,  they  suddenly  start 
out  and  make  the  necessary  punctures.  The  instru- 
ment is  so  constructed,  that  "the  depth  to  which  the  lan- 
cets penetrate  may  be  made  greater  or  less,  at  the  option 
of  the  practitioner.  As  only  small  vessels  can  be  thus 
opened,  a  very  inconsiderable  quantity  of  blood  would 
be  discharged,  were  not  some  method  taken  to  promote 
the  evacuation.  This  is  commonly  done  with  a  cup- 
ping-glass, the  air  within  the  cavity  of  which  is  rarified 
by  the  flame  of  a  little  lamp  containing  spirit  of  wine, 
and  furnished  with  a  thick  wick.  This  plan  is  prefer- 
able to  that  of  setting  on  fire  a  piece  of  low  dipped  in 
this  fluid,  and  put  in  the  cavity  of  the  glass ;  "  a  clumsy 
expedient,  adding  unnecessarily  to  the  suflTerings  of  the 
patient  by  cauterizing  the  skin ;  doing  harm  also  by 
rarifying  the  air  more'than  necessary  within  the  glass, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  edges  of  the  cup  compress 
the  cutaneous  vessels  so  much  as  to  obstruct  the  influx 
of  blood.  The  larger  the  glass,  if  properly  exhausted, 
the  less  pain  does  the  patient  suffer,  and  the  more  freeiy 
does  the  blood  flow."- (See  Mapleson's  Treatise  on  the 
Art  of  Cupping,  p.  63—65,  l2mo.  Lond.  1813.)  When 
the  mouth  of  the  glass  is  placed  over  the  scarifications, 
and  the  rarified  air  hi  it  becomes  condensed  as  it  cools, 
the  glass  is  forced  down  on  the  skin,  and  a  consider- 
able suction  takes  place. 

This  professor  of  the  said  art  remarks,  that  when  the 
operation  is  about  to  be  done,  a  basin  of  warm  water,  a 
piece  of  fine  sponge,  and  a  lighted  candle  should  be 
provided.  As  many  of  the  cupping-glasses  as  may  be 
judged  necessary  are  to  be  put  in  the  basin.  If  six- 
teen or  twenty  ounces  of  blood  are  to  be  taken  away, 
four  glasses,  of  a  size  adapted  to  the  surface  to  which 
ihey  are  to  be  applied,  will  generally  be  required.  Each 
glass  is  then  to  be  held  for  an  instant  over  the  flame 
of  the  spirit-lamp,  and  immediately  placed  upon  the 
skin.  Upon  the  quickness  with  which  this  is  done,  the 
neatness  and  efficacy  of  the  operation  will  depend.  If 
dry  cupping  be  only  intended,  the  glasses  may  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  the  skin  for  a  few  moments,  and 
be  renlaced  five  or  six  times,  v/ith  a  little  variation  of 
their  position,  in  order  to  i)revent  the  skin  from  being 
hurt  by  their  pressure.  If  the  intention  be  to  scarify 
and  take  away  blood,  the  glass  ought  not  to  remain 
more  than  a  minute,  when  the  scarificator  is  to  be  in- 
stantly applied  ;  for  by  the  quickness  with  which  the 
application  of  the  scarificator  succeeds  the  removal  of 
the  glass,  the  patient  is  saved  a  degree  of  pain,  which, 
he  would  otherwise  suffer  from  the  making  of  the 
punctures.  When  the  glasses  are  so  full  as  to  be  in 
danger  of  falling  off,  or  the  blood  is  coagulated  in  them, 
they  should  be  removed,  emptied,  and  applied  again. 
For  the  sake  of  neatness,  care  should  be  taken  to  insert 
the  nail  under  the  upper  part  of  the  glass,  and  remove 
it  so  as  to  keep  its  bottom  downwards,  the  scarifica- 
tions being  at  the  same  time  wiped  with  a  sponge  wet 
in  warm  water.  The  glasses  also,  previously  to 
each  application,  should  be  rinsed  in  warm  water,  but 
not  dried.  For  these,  and  some  other  useful  directions, 
see  Mapleson's  Treatise,  p.  64,  &c. 

Trials  have  been  made  of  syringes  calculated  for  ex 
hausting  the  air  fVom  cupping-glasses ;  but  the  plaii 
is  not  found  so  convenient  as  that  above  described. 

A  common  pledget,  or  bit  of  rag,  is  usually  applied  as 
a  dressing  for  the  punctures  made  with  a  scnrificator. 

If  a  little  smarting  be  not  minded,  Mr.  Mapkson  pre- 
fers the  application  of  arquebusade  water  or  sjjirits  of 
wine,  as  it  immediately  stops  the  oozing  of  blo«)d,  and 
prevents  subsequent  itching.—  (P.  6'.).} 

LKKCHUS. 

Leeches  are  often  preferable  to  cupping,  which  is  at 
tended  with  iriore  irritation  than  many  surfaces,  under 
l)ariiculHr  circumstances,  can  bear,  esi)ecially  when  the 
topical  bleeding  is  to  be  frequently  repeated  ;  and  they 
can  be  used  in  cases  in  which  it  would  not  be  safe  or 
convenient  to  employ  the  lancet.  ,     ,  :„ 

Formerly  medicinal  leeches  were  very  abundant  m 
England,  but  owing  to  their  now  being  in  P";"'J jT 
quest,  and  to  the  draining  and  cultivation  o(  wbhw 
lands,  it  is  necessary  to  import  largo  sui.plics  irom  me 
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continent,  chiefly  from  Bourdeaux  and  Lisbon.  As 
mucli  imposition  prevails  in  tliis  branch  of  commerce, 
it  should  be  understood,  that  unless  a  leech  be  marked 
■with  yellow  rings  or  spots,  or  with  variegated  lines 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  back,  it  will  generally 
be  found  useless.— (See  A  Treatise  on  the  Medicinal 
Leech,  by  J.  R-  Johnson,  p.  133,  Svo.  Lrnid.  1816.) 
When  leeches  are  to  be  kept  in  any  considerable  quan- 
titv,  this  gentleman  recommends  them  to  be  placed  in  a 
large  vessel  provided  with  a  false  bottom,  so  perforated 
as  to  allow  them  a  ready  passage.  "  Tliis  false  bottom 
should  be  raised  from  three  to  six  inches  above  the  real 


nearly  equal  dimensions  being  placed  between  Ihcm 
It  should  fit  closely  to  the  sides,  that  the  earth  may  not 
be  disturbed  by  the  frequent  introduction  of  fresh  wa- 
ter. It  is  necessary  that  the  vessel  be  also  furnished 
with  a  stop-cock,  in  order  that  the  water  may  be  drawn 
off  as  often  as  may  be  considered  expedient.  But  pre- 
viously to  our  placing  the  leeches  in  this  vessel,  they 
should  be  singly  examined.  If,  on  being  handled,  they 
contract,  and  feel  hard  and  firm,  it  affords  the  best  in- 
dication of  their  being  healthy ;  but  should  they  feel 
flabby,  or  exhibit  protuberances,  or  white  ulcerous 
specks  on  the  surface,  they  should  be  kept  in  jars  by 
themselves,  the  water  and  the  turf  of  which  should  be 
frequently  renewed."— (O/j.  cit.  p.  138.) 

Sometimes  leeches  cannot  be  easily  made  to  fix  on  the 
part  to  which  they  ought  to  be  applied ;  but  they  will 
do  so  if  the  place  be  first  cooled  with  a  cloth  dipped 
in  cold  water,  or  if  it  be  moistened  with  cream  or  milk, 
and  they  be  confined  in  the  situation  with  a  small  glass. 

According  to  Dr.  Johnson,  the  part  on  which  they  are 
intended  to  fix  should  be  as  clean  as  possible ;  it  should, 
therefore,  be  first  washed  with  soap  and  water,  and 
afterward  with  water  alone,  which  will  be  more  ne- 
cessary should  any  liniment  or  embrocation  have  been 
used.  leeches  are  often  found  to  bite  better  when  re- 
moved from  (he  water  at  least  an  hour  previously  to 
their  application.  In  the  common  practice  of  putting 
as  many  of  them  as  may  be  required  into  a  wine-glass, 
and  inverting  it  upon  the  part  aflected,  there  is  the  dis- 
advantage that  they  frequently  retire  to  the  up|)er 
part  of  the  glass,  and  cannot  be  got  down  again  with- 
out some  risk  of  displacing  those  which  have  already 
fastened.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience.  Dr.  Johnson 
recommends  glass  vessels  of  various  sizes  and  figures, 
hut  none  of  them  more  than  an  inch  deep.  But  in  his 
own  practice  he  prefers  applying  leeches  with  hi.s  hand. 
"  Bring  a  leech  towards  the  part  whereon  you  intend  to 
fix  it,  and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  extend  the  head  to 
seek  an  attachment,  endeavour  that  it  may  affix  itself 
to  the  place  required."  When  it  evinces  no  disjMJsition 
to  bite,  a  little  puncture  may  be  made  with  a  lancet, 
when  the  animal  will  fix  itself.  "  When  the  patient  is 
l(?arful  of  the  lancet,  and  one  leech  only  shall  have  bit- 
ten where  several  are  roqtiired,  it  may  be  of  use  to  re- 
move it,  which  is  readily  done  by  inserting  the  nail  of 
the  finger  between  its  mouth  and  the  skin.  The  blood 
then  flowing  from  the  orifice  will  induce  the  remainder 
to  bite  with  the  greatest  avidity.  As  soon  as  the 
leeches  are  gorged  they  drop  off;  this  usually  happens 
within  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Sometimes  they  remain 
aflfcced  a  considerable  time,  and  become  indolent ;  but 
they  are  quickly  aroused  from  this  state  by  sprinkling 
them  with  a  few  drops  of  cold  water." — {Johnson,  op. 
cit.  p.  141.)  When  they  fall  off,  the  bleeding  may  be 
promoted,  if  necessary,  by  fomenting  the  part.  When 
the  bleeding  continues  longer  than  is  desirable,  a  slight 
compress  will  usually  stop  it ;  but  in  more  troublesome 
cases  the  compress  must  be  dipped  in  brandy  or  spirits 
of  wine.  In  young  infants  the  hemorrhage  from  the 
bites  of  leeches  has  sometimes  proved  fatal,  and  the 
same  thing  may  happen  in  adults.  An  example  of 
each  fact  is  related  by  Beauchene  {Gazette  de  Santr, 
Sept.  1815).  When  the  bleeding  is  very  troublesome, 
Autenrieih  advises  pieces  of  charpie  to  be  pushed  into 
the  orifices  of  the  bites ;  a  method  which  he  assures 
us  is  perfectly  cfTeclxmL— {Tubingen  Blatter,  b.  2,  st. 


ders  this  plan  better  than  the  other,  he  admits  i 
scarcely  practicable  without  injuring  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  the  leech.  He  says,  the  best  method,  and  that 
from  which  the  animal  suffers  the  least  inconvenience, 
is  pouring  a  small  quantity  of  vinegar  upon  its  head. 
Leeches  wliich  have  been  recently  applied  should  al- 
ways be  kept  by  themselves,  and  allowed  to  retain  for 
their  nourishment  about  one-third  of  the  blood  which 
they  extract.  For  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information 
respecting  leeches,  see  Dr.  Johnson's  ^vork,  the  title 
of  which  is  above  specified. 
When  leeches  are  very  scarce,  their  tails  may  be 


bottom,  or  to  such  an  extent  as  will  admit  of  a  turf  of  |  snipped  off  while  they  are  sucking,  and  the  blood  will 

then  flow,  drop  by  drop,  from  the  artificial  opening,  as 
fast  as  the  animals  suck  it ;  or,  with  the  same  view, 
an  incision  may  be  made  with  a  lancet  close  to  the  i 
—{Johnson,  op.  cit,  p.  144.) 


I 


SCARIFICATION    WITH    A    LANCET 

is  mostly  done  in  cases  of  inflamed  eyes.    An  assistant 
is  to  raise  the  upper  eyelid,  while  the  surgeon  himself 
depresses  the  lower  one,  and  makes  a  number  of  sh,  " 
scarifications  where  the  vessels  seem  most  turgid, 
ing  particularly  to  cut  the  largest  completely  across, 


CO.NSEQUIiNCES     SOMETIMES     FOLLOWING 
BLEEniNG    IN    THE    ARM. 


1 


l,j.57.) 


In  order  to  make  a  leech  disgorge,  it  is  usual  to  throw 
a  little  salt  xi\wn  it:  in  a  few  seconds  the  blood  is 
ejected,  the  leech  asstimes  a  coiled  form,  and  is  seldom 
found  fit  for  use  again  before  the  end  of  four  or  five 
duys.  As  salt,  however,  frequently  blisters  the  leech, 
it  has  been  proposed  to  empty  the  animal  by  regular 
and  unifonn  pressure ;  but  though  Dr.  Johnson  consi 


1.  Ecchymosis. 

The  most  common  is  the  thrombus,  or  ecchymosis,  a 
small  tumour  around  the  orifice,  and  occasioned  by  the 
blood  insinuating  itself  into  the  adjoining  cellular  sub- 
stance at  the  time  when  it  is  flowing  out  of  the  vessel. 
Changing  the  posture  of  the  arm  will  frequently  hinder 
the  thrombus  from  uicreasing  in  size,  so  as  to  obstruct 
the  evacuation  of  the  blood.  But,  in  some  instances, 
the  tumour  suddenly  becomes  so  large  that  it  entirely 
interrupts  the  operation,  and  prevents  it  from  being 
finished.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  most  effectual 
method  of  preventing  the  tumour  from  becoming  still 
larger  is  to  remove  the  bandage.  By  allowing  the 
bandage  to  remain,  a  very  considerable  swelling  may 
be  induced,  and  such  as  might  be  attended  with  great 
trouble.  If  more  blood  be  required  to  be  taken  away, 
it  ought  to  be  drawn  from  another  vein,  and,  what  is 
still  better,  from  a  vein  in  the  other  arm. 

The  best  applications  for  promoting  the  absorption 
of  these  tumours,  are  those  containing  spirit,  vinegar, 
or  the  muriate  of  ammonia.  Compresses  wetted  with 
any  lotion  of  this  sort  may  be  advantageously  put  on 
the  swelling  and  confined  there  with  a  slack  bandage. 

2.  Injlammation  of  the  integuments  and  svbjacent 
cellular  substance. 

According  to  Mr.  Abernethy,  the  inflammation  and 
suppuration  of  the  cellular  substance  in  which  the  vein 
lies,  are  the  most  frequent  occurrences.  On  the  subsi- 
dence of  this  inflammation,  the  tube  of  the  vein  is  firee 
from  induration.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  is  ra- 
ther indolent,  producing  a  circumscribed  and  slowly 
suppuratin  g  tumour.  Sometimes  it  is  more  diffused, 
and  partakes  of  the  erysipelatous  nature.  On  other 
occasions  it  is  jihlegmonous. 

When  the  lancet  has  been  bad,  so  as  rather  to  have 
lacerated  than  cut  the  parts;  when  the  constitution  is 
irritable,  and  especially  when  care  is  not  taken  to  unite 
the  edges  of  the  puncture,  and  the  arm  is  allowed  to 
move  about,  so  as  to  make  the  two  sides  of  the  wound 
rub  against  each  other,  inflammation  will  most  probably 
ensue.  The  treatment  of  this  case  consists  in  keeping 
the  arm  perfectly  at  rest  in  a  sling,  applying  the  satur- 
nine lotion,  and  giving  one  or  two  mild  saline  purges. 
When  suppuration  takes  place,  a  small  poultice  is  the 
best  application. 

3.  Absorbents  inflamed. 

Sometimes,  particularly  when  the  arm  is  not  kept 
properly  quiet  after  bleeding,  swellings  make  their  ap- 
pearance about  the  middle  of  the  arm,  over  the  large 
vessels,  and  on  the  forearm,  about  the  mid-space  be- 
tween the  elbow  and  wrist,  in  the  integuments  covering 
the  flexor  muscles.  The  swelling  at  the  inner  edge  of 
the  biceps  is  sometimes  as  large  as  an  egg.  Before 
such  swellings  take  place,  the  wound  in  the  vein  often 
inflames,  becomes  painful,  and  suppurates,  but  without 
any  perceptible  induration  of  the  venal  tube,  either  at 
this  time,  or  after  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation. 
Pain  is  felt  shooting  from  the  orifice  in  the  vein,  in 
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lines  up  and  down  the  arm,  and  upon  pressing  in  the 
course  of  this  pain,  its  decree  is  increased  On  ex- 
amining the  arm  attentively,  indurated  absorbents  maj^ 
be  plainly  felt,  leading  to  the  tumour  at  the  side  of  the 
biceps  muscle. 

The  pain  and  swelling  oflcn  extend  to  the  axilla, 
where  the  glands  also  sometimes  enlarge.  Cord-like 
substances,  «;vidcntly  absorbents,  may  sometimes  be 
felt,  not  only  leading  from  the  imnciure  to  the  swelling 
in  the  middle  of  the  arm,  but  also  from  this  latter  situa- 
tion up  to  tne  axillary  glands,  and  from  the  wound  in 
the  vein  down  to  the  enlarged  glands  at  the  mid-space 
?)etween  the  elbow  and  wrist,  over  the  flexor  muscles 
of  the  hand. 

The  enlarged  glands  often  proceed  to  suppuration, 
and  the  patient  suffers  febrile  symptoms.  It  may  be 
suspected  that  the  foregoing  consequences  arise  from 
the  lancet  being  envenomed,  and  from  the  absorption 
of  the  virulent  matter ;  but  the  frequent  descent  of  the 
disease  to  the  inferior  absorbents  militates  against  this 
supposition. 

When  the  absorbents  become  inflamed,  they  quickly 
communicate  the  affection  to  the  surrounding  cellular 
substance.  These  vessels,  when  indurated,  appear 
like  small  cords,  perhaps  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter:  this  substance  cannot  be  the  slender  sides 
of  the  vessels,  suddenly  increased  in  bulk,  but  an  in- 
duration of  the  surrounding  cellular  substance. 

The  inflammation  of  the  absorbents,  in  consequence 
of  local  injury,  is  deducible  from  two  causes  :  one,  the 
absorption  of  irritating  matter  ;  and  the  other,  the  effect 
of  the  mere  irritation  of  the  divided  tube.  When  viru- 
lent matter  is  taken  up  by  the  absorbents,  it  is  generally 
conveyed  to  the  next  absorbent  gland,  where  its  i)ro- 
gress  being  retarded,  its  stimulating  qualities  give  rise 
to  inflammation,  and,  frequently,  no  evident  disease  of 
the  vessel  through  which  it  has  passed  can  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

When  inflammation  of  the  absorbents  happens,  in 
consequence  of  irritation,  the  part  of  the  vessel  nearest 
the  irritating  cause  generally  suflfers  most,  while  the 
glands,  being  remotely  situated,  are  not  so  much  in- 
flamed. 

The  treatment  of  the  preceding  case  consists  in 
keeping  the  arm  perfectly  quiet  in  a  sling,  dressing  the 
puncture  of  the  vein  with  any  mild  simple  salve,  cover- 
ing the  situation  of  the  inflamed  lymphatics  with  linen 
wet  with  the  saturnine  lotion,  and  giving  some  gently 
purging  medicme. 

When  the  glandular  swelHngs  suppurate,  poultices 
should  be  applied,  and  if  the  matter  does  not  soon  spon- 
taneously make  its  way  outwards,  the  surgeon  may 
open  the  abscess. — (See  Ahemethy^s  Essays  on  this 
subject.) 

4  Injlamniatioii  of  the  Vein, 
When  the  wound  docs  not  unite,  the  vein  itself  is 
very  likely  to  inflame.  This  affection  will  vary  in  its 
degree,  extent,  and  progress.  One  degree  of  inflam- 
mation may  only  cause  a  slight  thickening  of  the  venal 
tube,  and  an  adhesion  of  its  sides.  Abscesses,  more 
or  less  extensive,  may  result  from  an  inflammation  of 
greater  violence,  and  the  matter  may  sometimes  be- 
come blended  with  the  circulating  fluids,  and  produce 
dangerous  consequences,  or  the  matter  may  be  quite 
circumscribed,  and  make  its  way  to  the  surface.  When 
the  vein  is  extensively  inflamed,  a  good  deal  of  sympa- 
thetic fever  is  likely  to  ensue,  not  merely  from  the  ex- 
citement which  inflammation  usually  produces,  but 
also  from  the  irritation  continued  along  the  membra- 
nous lining  of  the  vein  towards  the  heart.  If,  how- 
ever, the  excited  inflammation  should  fortunately  pro- 
duce an  adhesion  of  the  sides  of  the  vein  to  each  other 
at  some  little  distance  from  the  wounded  part,  this  ad- 
hesion will  form  a  boundary  to  the  inflammation,  and 
prevent  its  spreading  farther.  The  effect  of  the  adhe- 
sive inflammation  in  preventing  the  extension  of  in- 
flammation along  membranous  surfaces,  was  origin- 
ally explained  by  Mr.  Hunter.  In  one  case  Mr.  Hunter 
applied  a  compress  to  the  inflamed  vein  above  the 
wounded  part,  and  he  thought  that  he  had  thus  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  an  adhesion,  as  the  inflammation 
was  prevented  from  spreading  farthtT.  When  the  in- 
flammation does  not  continue  equally  in  both  directions, 
but  descends  along  the  course  of  the  vein,  its  extension 
in  the  other  direction  is  probably  prevented  by  the  ad- 
liesion  of  the  sides  of  the  vein  to  each  other.~(8ee  Obs. 


on  the  Inflammation  of  the  internal  touts  of  Veins, 
in  Trans,  of  a  Soc.  for  the  Improvement  of  Med.  and 
Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  I,  p.  IS,  ^c.)  More 'information 
on  this  subject  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Veins. 

Rlr.  Abernethy  mentions  his  having  seen  only  three 
cases  in  which  an  inflammation  of  the  vein  succeeded 
venesection.  In  neither  of  these  did  the  vein  suppu- 
rate. In  one  about  three  inches  of  the  venal  tube  in- 
flamed, both  above  and  below  the  puncture  The  in- 
teguments over  the  vessel  were  very  much  swollen, 
red,  and  painful,  and  there  was  a  gr>od  deal  of  fever, 
with  a  rapid  pulse  and  furred  tongue.  The  vein  did 
not  swell  when  compressed  above  the  diseased  part. 
In  another  instance,  the  inflammation  of  the  vein  did 
not  extend  towards  the  heart,  but  only  downwards,  in 
which  direction  it  extended  as  far  as  the  wrist. 

The  treatment  is  to  lessen  the  inflammation  of  the 
vein  by  the  same  means  which  other  inflammations  re- 
quire, and  to  keep  the  affection  from  spreading  along 
the  membranous  lining  of  the  vessel  towards  the  heart, 
by  placing  a  compress  over  the  vein  a  little  way  above 
the  puncture,  so  as  to  make  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
vessel  adhere  together. 

Mr.  Abernethy  conceives  a  case  possible  in  which 
the  vein  may  even  suppurate,  and  a  total  division  of 
the  vessel  be  proper,  not  merely  to  obviate  the  exten- 
sion of  the  local  dise<^se,  but  to  i)revent  the  pus  from 
becoming  mixed  with  the  circulation.  Were  such  a 
proceeding  deemed  right,  I  think  Mr.  Brodie's  method 
of  cutting  the  vessel  would  be  best.  However,  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  case  in  which  the  practice 
has  been  adopted.  As  for  the  scheme  of  tying  the  vein 
above  the  diseased  part  of  it,  the  severe  effects  fre- 
quently following  this  method  must,  as  Mr.  Dunn  has 
reminded  me,  render  it  less  eligible  than  an  incision. 
In  the  case  of  an  inflamed  vein.  Dr.  Chapman  states 
that  nothing  is  so  efficacious  as  blisters ;  a  practice 
said  to  have  been  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Physick.—  (See 
afatal  case  of  Inflammation  of  the  Vfsselfrom  Vene- 
section, in  Philadelphia  Jotirn.  Feb.  1824.)  I  was 
lately  favoured  by  Mr.  Howship  with  a  view  of  the 
state  of  the  parts  in  a  case  where  a  lady  had  died  after 
an  inflammation  of  the  veins  of  the  arm,  brought  on  by 
venesection  :  they  were  considerably  thickened,  and  in 
some  cases  quite  solid  and  impervious. — (See  Veins.) 

5.  Inflammation  of  the  Fascia  of  the  Forearm,  or  dif- 
fuse inflammation  of  the  cellular  membrane. 

Sometimes,  in  consequence  of  the  inflammation 
arising  from  the  wound  of  the  lancet  in  bleeding,  the 
arm  becomes  very  painful,  and  can  hardly  be  moved. 
The  puncture  often  remains  unhealed,  but  without 
much  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  integuments. 
The  forearm  and  fingers  cannot  be  extended  without 
great  pain.  The  integuments  are  sometimes  afl^octed 
with  a  kind  of  erysipelas  ;  being  not  very  painful  when 
slightly  touched,  but  when  forcibly  compressed,  so  as 
to  affect  the  inferior  parts,  the  patient  suffers  a  good 
deal.  The  pain  frequently  extends  towards  tlie  axilla 
and  acromion  ;  no  swelling,  however,  being  percepti- 
ble in  either  direction.  These  symptoms  are  attended 
with  considerable  fever.  After  about  a  week,  a  small 
superficial  collection  of  matter  sometimes  takes  place  a 
little  below  the  internal  condyle :  this  being  opened,  a 
very  little  pus  is  discharged,  and  there  is  scarcely  any 
diminution  of  the  swelling  or  pain.  Perhaps,  after  a 
few  days  more,  a  fluctuation  of  matter  is  distinguished 
below  the  external  condyle  ;  and  this  abscess  being 
opened,  a  great  deal  of  matter  gushes  from  the  wound, 
the  swelling  greatly  subsides,  and  the  patient's  fcrnire 
sufferings  are  comparatively  trivial. 

The  last  opening,  liowever,  is  often  inade(,jate  to 
the  complete  discharge  of  the  matter,  which  is  sometimes 
originally  formed  beneath  the  fascia,  in  the  course  of 
the  ulna,  and  its  pointing  at  the  upper  part  of  the  arm 
depends  on  the  thinness  of  the  fascia  in  this  situation. 
The  collection  of  pus  descends  under  the  low(;r  part  of 
the  detached  fascia,  and  a  depending  opening  lor  its 
discharge  becomes  necessary.  This  being  made,  the 
patient  soon  gets  well. 

In  these  cases  the  vein  is  not  inflamed;  but  some- 
times the  glands  of  the  armi)it  and  just  above  the  elbow 
swell.  The  integumei'ta  are  not  nmcli  aflectcd,  and 
the  patient  complains  of  a  tightness  of  the  forearm. 
Matter  does  not  always  form,  and  the  pliability  of  the 
arm  after  a  good  while  gradually  returns  again. 

Mr.  Watson  relates  a  case  which  was  followed  by  • 
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pennaneiit  contract  ion  of  the  ftireami.  Mr.  Abeniethy 
in  of  opinion  th;it  a  similar  contraction  of  the  forearm, 
from  a  tense  slate  of  the  fascia,  may  be  reheved  by 
detaching  the  fiscia  from  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  to 
>which  it  is  nai  urally  connected.  Mr.  Watson  seems 
to  have  obtained  success  in  his  lirst  case  by  having  cut 
this  connexion. 

In  the  treatment  of  an  inflanuiiation  of  the  fascia,  or 
of  an  extensive  quantity  of  tli»  cellular  membrane,  in 
consequence  of  venesection,  general  means  for  the  cure 
of  inflammation  should  be  employed,  especially  nume- 
rous leeches,  cupping,  purgatives,  &c.  The  limb  should 
be  kept  quiet,  and  the  inflamed  part  relaxed.  As  soon  as 
the  inflammation  abates,  the  extension  of  the  forearm 
and  fingers  ought  to  be  attempted  and  daily  jierformed, 
to  obviate  the  contraction  which  might  otherwise  ensue. 

Mr.  C.  Bell  objects  to  calling  the  affection  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  fascia,  because  he  nees  no  proof  of  this 
part  being  inflamed ;  and  he  conceives  that  the  symp- 
toms proceed  from  the  inflammation  spreading  in  the 
cellular  membrane  and  passuig  down  among  the  mus- 
cles and  under  the  fascia.  On  this  point  I  believe  him 
to  be  quite  correct,  and  that  the  disorder  partakes 
of  the  character  of  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  cel- 
lular membrane  so  well  described  by  Dr.  Duncan.— 
(See  Edin.  Med.  Ckir.  Trmis.  vol.  1.)  To  this  subject, 
however,  I  shall  return  in  the  article  Erysipelas. 
The  fascia  acts  as  a  bandage,  and  from  the  swelling  of 
the  parts  beneath  it  binds  the  arm,  but  is  not  itself  in- 
flamed and  contracted.  When  necessary  to  divide  the 
fascia,  Mr.  Charles  Bell  thinks  it  would  be  better  to 
begin  an  incision  near  the  inner  condyle  of  the  hume- 
rus, and  to  continue  it  some  inches  down  the  arm, 
rather  than  perform  the  nice  if  not  dangerous  opera- 
tion of  cutting  the  fascia  at  the  point  when;  the  expan- 
sion goes  off  from  the  round  tendon  of  the  biceps. 

When  the  elbow-joint  and  forearm  continue  stiff  after 
all  inflammation  m»  over,  Mr.  C  Bell  recommends  fric- 
tions with  camjihorated  mercurial  ointment,  &c.,  and 
the  arm  to  be  gradually  brought  into  an  extended  state 
by  placing  a  splint  on  the  forepart  of  the  limb. — (Ope- 
rative Surgery,  vol.  1,  p.  65.) 

6.  Ill  Coimtqiit-Hces  of  a  Wounded  Nerve. 

Mr.  Pott  used  to  mention  two  cases  in  which  the 
patients  suflercd  distracting  pains,  followed  by  con- 
vulsions and  other  symptoms,  which  could  only  be  as- 
cribed to  nervous  irritation,  arising  from  a  partial  divi- 
sion of  the  nerve,  and  he  recommended  its  total  divi- 
sion, as  a  probable  remedy.  Dr.  Monro  related  simi- 
lar cases  in  which  such  treatment  proved  successful. 

Hence,  it  is  highly  necessary  to  know  the  charac- 
teristic symptoms  of  the  case,  particularly,  as  all  the 
foregoing  cases  would  be  exasperated  by  the  treat- 
ment just  now  alluded  to.  It  is  to  Mr.  Abernethy  that 
wc  are  indebted  for  several  valuable  remarks  elucidat- 
ing this  subject.  He  informs  us,  that  the  two  cutane- 
ous nerves  are  those  which  are  ex|)osed  to  injury. 
Most  frequently  all  their  branches  pass  beneath  the 
veins  at  the  bend  of  the  arm ;  but  sonjeiimes,  although 
the  chief  rami  go  beneath  these  vessels,  many  small 
tilaments  are  detached  over  them,  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  avoid  wounding  in  phlebotomy. 

Mr.  Abernethy  thinks  the  situation  of  the  median 
nerve  renders  any  injury  of  it  very  unlikely.  If,  how- 
ever, a  doubt  should  be  entertained  on  this  subject,  an 
attention  to  symptoms  will  soon  dispel  it.  When  a 
nerve  is  irritated  at  any  part  between  its  origin  and 
termination,  a  sensation  is  felt  as  if  some  injury  were 
done  to  the  parts  whi<^h  it  suppliep.  If,  therefore,  the 
cutaneous  nerves  were  injured,  the  integuments  of  the 
forearm  would  seem  to  suffer  pain;  if  the  median 
nerve,  the  thumb  and  next  tv.o  fingers  woultl  be  pain- 
fully aflccted. 

What  are  the  ills  likely  to  arise  from  a  wounded 
nerve  ?  If  it  were  jwrtially  cut,  would  it  not,  like  a 
tendon  or  any  other  substance,  imite  1  It  ecenis  pro- 
bable that  it  would  do  so,  as  nerves  as  large  as  the  cu- 
taneous ones  of  the  arm  are  very  numerous  in  various 
situation.s  of  the  body,  and  are  partially  wounded  in 
operationb,  without  any  peculiar  consequences  usually 
ensuing.  The  extraordinary  pain  sometimes  experi- 
enced in  bleeding,  may  denote  that  a  cutaneous  nerve 
is  injured.  The  situation  of  the  nervous  branches  is 
Ruch,  that  they  must  otleu  be  partially  wounded  in  the 
operation,  though  they  probably  unite  again,  in  almost 
all  cases,  without  any  ill  consequences     Yet,  says 
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Mr.  Abernethy,  it  is  possible  that  an  inflammatiOB 
the  nerve  may  accidentally  ensue,  which  would 
aggravated  if  the  nerve  were  kept   tense,  in  co 
(juence  of  its  partial  division.    The  disorder,  he  thiii 
arises  from  inflammation  of  the  nerve  in  common  wi 
the  other  wounded  parts.    This  gentleman  suppoi 
that  an  inflamed  nerve  would  be  very  likely  to  commu 
nicate  dreadful  irritation  to  the  sensorium,  and  that 
cure  would   be  likely  to  arise  from  intercepting  its 
communication  with  that  organ. 

The  general  opinion  is,  that  the  nerve  is  only 
lially  divided,  and  that  a  complete  division  woufl 
bring  relief.    Mr.  Pott  proposed  enlarging  the  original 
orifice.    It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  injured  nerve 
may  be  under  the  vein,  and  if  the  nerve  be  inflamed, 
even  a  total  division  of  it  at  the  affected  part  would 
perhaps  fail  in  relieving  the  general  nervous  irritation, 
which  the  disease  has  occasfioned.    To  intercept  the 
communication  of  the  inflamed  nerve  with  the  senso- 
rium, however,  promises  perfect  relief.    This  object 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  making  a  transverse  inci- 
sion above  the  orifice  of  the  vein.    The  incision  m 
not  be  large,  for  the  injured  nerve  must  lie  within 
limits  of  the  original  orifice,  and  it  need  only  descen( 
as  low  as  the  fascia  of  the  forearm,  above  which 
the  filaments  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  are  situati 
As  the  extent  of  the  inflammation  of  the  nerve  is  u 
certain,  Mr.  Abernethy  suggests  even  making  a  di 
sion  of  the  cutaneous  nerve  still  tarther  from  the 
wound  made  in  bleeding. 

Examples  are  recorded,  in  which  not  only  extraor- 
dinary pain  was  occasioned  by  the  prick  of  the  lancet, 
but  erysipelas  of  the  skin,  ending  in  gangrene  of  the 
whole  limb,  and  the  death  of  the  patient.— (RicAera: 
Nosogr.  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  390,  ed.  2.)  A  case  in  which 
greater  part  of  the  integuments  of  the  arm  had 
destroyed  by  erysipelas  thus  produced,  I  once  saw 
der  the  care  of  Mr.  Vincent,  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital. 

In  former  times,  it  was  customary  to  refer  many  of 
the  bad  symptoms  occasionally  following  venesection 
to  a  puncture  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps ;  but  thiM 
doctrine  is  now  in  a  great  measure  renounced,  the  ex- 
periments of  Haller  having  completely  proved  that 
tendons  and  aponeuroses  are,  comparatively  sjjeaking^ 
parts  endued  with  little  or  no  sensibility. 

In  the  foregoing  account,  the  various  ill  conse- 
quences occasionally  arising  from  venesection  are  re* 
presented  separately :  no  doubt,  iu  some  cases,  they 
may  occur  together. 

See  H.  Butler'' s  E.tsay  coneerving  Blood-lettivg,  f^c. 
8oo.  Land.  1734.  M.  Martin,  Tiuite  dr.  la  Phliboto- 
mieetde  V.^rttriotoiiiie^^KO.  Paris,  1741.  Q^uesnay, 
Traite  des  Effets  et  del' Usage  de  la  Saigvee,  l2mo~ 
Paris,  (i.  Fieusseuz,  Dela  Saignec,etdr.  son  Usage 
dans  laplupart  des  Maladies,  8vo.  Paris,  1815.  ./.  J. 
Walbaum,  JJe  Vincesectione,  Oott.  1749.  {HaUer. 
Disp.  Chir.  5,  477.)  B.  Bell's  System  of  Surgeryl 
E.ssay  on  the  ill  Consequences  sometimes  followivg 
Venesection,  by  J.  Abernethy.  R.  Carniichael  on  Vw 
rix  and  Venous  Infiaviviatiov,  in  Trans,  of  .6ssoc. 
Physicians,  vol.  2.  Duncan  on  Diffuse  Inflammation 
of  the  Cellular  Membrane,  in  Edin.  Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
mil.  1.  Medical  Communications,  vol.  2.  Richerand, 
J^^jsogr.  Chir.  t.  ii,p.  41 G,  edit.  4.  J.  Hodgson  on  the 
Diseases  of  Jirterics  and  Veins,  8wo.  Land.  1815.  B. 
Travers,  in  Surgical  Essays,  part  1,  8rii.  Lond.  1818. 
Chapman,  in  Philadelphia  Jown.  Feb.  1824.  Fretean, 
siir  I'Emploi  des  Emissions  Sanguines,  <J-c.  8vo.  Pa' 
ris,  1816.  Miipleson  on  the  ..Irt  of  Cupping,  12mo. 
Lond.  1813;  and  Dr.  J.  R.  Johnson's  vulunhle  Trea- 
tise on  the  Medicinal  Leech,  including  its  Medical  and 
JVatural  History,  with  a  description  of  its  Jlnatomi- 
cal  Structure,  and  Remarks  upon  the  Diseases,  Preser- 
vation, and  Management  of  Leeches.  8»;o.  Lond.  1816. 
BLEEDING.  fAes  Hemorrhage  ViWi  Arteries. 
BLENORRHAGIA,  or  BUiwrrhtZ".  (From  ^\ivva, 
macus,  and  /ifa>,  to  tlow.)  A  discharge  of  mucus. 
Swediaur.  who  maintains  that  gonorrhaa  is  attended 
with  a  mucous,  and  not  a  purulent  discharge  prefers 
the  name  of  blenonhagia  for  the  disease.  However, 
in  treating  of  gonorrlicea,  we  shall  find,  that  this  last 
appellation  is  itself  not  altogether  free  from  objec- 
tions. 

BLEPHAROPT08IS.    (From  /?>/c&«/pov,  the  eyelid, 
and  :rrw<7«s,  a  falling  down.)    Called  also  ptosia. 
inability  to  raise  the  upper  eyelid.— (See  i^to^.) 
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BLEPFIAHOTTS,    An  inflammation  of  the  eyelids. 

BLINDNESS,  This  is  an  effect  of  many  diseases 
of  the  eye.  See  f&Tlicalarly,  Amaurosis ;  Cataract ; 
Cornea,  opacities  of;  Glaucoma;  Gutta  Serena, 
Hydropkthalmia ;  Leucoma ;  Ophtliahny ;  Pterygium ; 
Pupil,  closure  of;  Staphyloma,  a  c. 

BLISTERS.  Applications  which,  when  put  on  the 
ekin,  raise  the  cuticle  in  the  form  of  a  vesicle,  filled 
with  a  serous  fluid.  Various  substances  produce  this 
effect ;  but  the  powder  of  camharidcs  is  what  ope- 
rates with  most  certainty  and  expedition,  and  is  now 
invariably  made  use  of  for  the  purpose.  The  blister 
plaster  is  thus  composed  :  l,t.  Cautharidis  inpulv.  sub- 
tillissimum  tritac  toj.  Emplastri  cercp.  Ifciss.  Ad.ipis 
pr<zp.  tbss.  The  wax  plaster  and  lard  being  melted, 
and  allowed  to  become  nearly  cold,  the  powdered  can- 
tharides  are  afterward  to  be  added. 

When  it  is  not  wished  to  maintain  a  discharge  from 
the  blistered  part,  it  is  sufficient  to  make  a  j)uncture  in 
the  cuticle  to  let  out  the  fluid  ;  but  when  the  case 
requires  a  secretion  of  pus  to  be  kept  up,  the 
surgeon  must  remove  the  whole  of  the  detached 
cuticle  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  dress  the  excori- 
ated surface  in  a  particular  manner.  Practitioners 
used  formerly  to  mix  powder  of  cantharides  with  an 
ointment,  and  dress  the  part  with  this  composition. 
But  such  a  dressing  not  unfrequently  occasioned  very 
painful  affections  of  the  bladder,  a  scalding  sensation 
in  making  water,  and  most  afflicting  stranguries.  An 
inflammation  of  the  bladder,  ending  fatally,  has  been 
thus  e.xcited.  The  treatment  of  such  complaints  con- 
sists in  removing  every  particle  of  cantharides  from 
the  blistered  part,  which  is  to  be  well  fomented,  and 
administering  tYeely  mucilaginous  drinks.  Camphor 
is  now  suspected  to  prove  more  hurtful  than  useful. 

These  objections  to  the  employment  of  salves,  con- 
taining cantharides,  for  dressing  blistered  surfaces,  led 
to  the  use  of  mezereon,  euphorbium,  and  other  irritat- 
ing substances,  which,  when  incorporated  with  oint- 
ment, form  very  proper  compositions  for  keeping  blisters 
open,  without  the  inconvenience  of  irritating  the  bladder. 

The  favourite  application,  however,  for  keeping  open 
blisters  is  the  powder  of  savine,  which  was  brought 
into  notice  by  Mr.  Crowther,  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
book  on  the  White  Swelling.  He  was  led  to  the  trial 
of  different  escharotic  applications  in  the  form  of 
ointment,  in  consequence  of  the  minute  attention 
which  caustic  issues  demand  ;  and,  among  other  things, 
he  was  induced  to  try  powdered  savine,  from  observ- 
ing its  effects  in  the  removal  of  warts.  Some  of  the 
powder  was  first  mixed  with  white  cerate,  and  applied 
as  a  dressing  to  the  part  that  had  been  blistered  ;  but 
the  ointment  ran  off,  leaving  the  powder  dry  upon  the 
sore,  and  no  effect  was  produced.  Mr.  Crowther  next 
inspissated  a  decoction  of  savine,  and  mixed  the  ex- 
tract with  the  ointment,  which  succeeded  better,  for  it 
produced  a  great  and  permanent  discharge.  At  last, 
afler  various  trials,  he  was  led  to  prefer  a  preparation 
analogous  to  the  unguent uin  sambuci  P.  L.  The  fol- 
lowing formula  answers  every  desirable  purpose  :  ii. 
SabincB  recentis  contusfjB  Ibij.  Cerasjlav<e  Ibj.  Adi- 
pis  suill<B  Ibiv.  Adipe.  et  ccra  Uqu^facta,  incoque 
jiubinam  et  cola. 

The  difference  of  this  formula  from  that  which  Mr. 
Crowther  published  in  1797,  only  consists  in  using  a 
double  proportion  of  the  savine  leaves.  The  ceratum 
sabinas  of  Apothecaries'  Hall,  he  says,  is  admirably 
made :  the  fresh  savine  is  bruised  with  half  the  quan- 
tity of  lard,  which  is  submitted  to  the  force  of  an  iron 
press,  and  the  whole  is  added  to  the  remainder  of  the 
lard,  which  is  boilex]  until  the  herb  begins  to  crisp; 
the  ointment  is  then  strained  off,  and  the  proportion 
of  wax  ordered,  being  previously  melted,  is  added. 
On  the  use  of  the  savine  cerate,  immediately  after  the 
cuticle  raised  by  the  blister,  is  removed,  it  should  be 
observed,  says  Mr.  Crowther,  that  experience  has 
proved  the  advantage  of  using  the  application  lowered 
by  a  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  unguentum  cerfB.  An 
auention  to  this  direction  will  produce  less  irritation 
and  more  (li.s<-.liarge.  than  if  the  savine  cerate  were 
u.^cd  in  its  full  strength.  He  found  fomenting  the 
part  with  llaniiel  wrung  out  of  warm  water,  a  more 
easy  and  prelerable  way  of  keeping  the  blistered  sur- 
ikcc  clean,  and  fit  for  the  impression  of  the  ointment, 
than  scraping  tlw-  jtart,  as  has  been  directed  by  others, 
▲n  Oixasional  dressing  of  the  unguentum  resin®  flavae, 
b«  found  very  uavtul  in  rendering  the  nore  freo  IVoin 
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an  appearance  of  slough,  or  rather  dense  lymph,  w'nicti 
is  sometimes  so  firm  in  its  texture,  as  to  be  separated 
by  the  probe  with  as  mx,ch  readiness  as  the  cuticle  it; 
detached  af\er  blistering.  As  the  discharge  diminishes, 
the  strength  of  the  savine  dressing  should  be  propor- 
tionally increased.  The  ceratum  sabinae  must  be  used 
in  a  stronger  or  weaker  degree,  in  proportion  to  the 
excitement  produced  on  the  patient's  skin.  Some  re- 
quire a  greater  stimulus  than  others  for  the  promotion 
of  the  discharge,  and  this  can  only  be  managed  by  the 
sensations  which  the  irritation  of  the  cerate  occasions. 

Mr.  Crowther  tried  ointments  containing  the  flowers 
of  the  clematis  recta,  the  capsicum,  and  the  leaves  of 
the  digitalis  purpurea.  The  first  two  produced  no  ef- 
fect; the  last  was  very  stimulating.  He  also  tried 
caustic  potassa  mixed  with  spermaceti  cerate,  in  the 
l)roi)ortion  of  one  drachm  to  an  ounce  :  it  proved  very 
stimulating,  but  produced  no  discharge.  One  grain  of 
the  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  blended  with  two  ounces 
of  the  above  cerate,  proved  so  intolerably  painful,  that 
at  the  end  of  two  hours  it  became  necessary  to  remove 
the  dressing;  and  the  patient  was  attacked  with  a  se- 
vere ptyalism. — {Practical  Obs.  on  the  White  Sivelling, 
A  c.  2d  ed.  1808.) 

Instead  of  keeping  a  lilister  open,  it  is  frequently  a 
judicious  plan  to  renew  the  application  of  the  emplas- 
trurn  cantharidis,  after  healing  up  the  vesication  first 
produced,  and  to  continue  in  this  manner  a  succession 
of  blisters,  at  short  intervals,  as  long  as  the  circum- 
stance of  the  case  may  demand.  Where  the  skin  is 
peculiarly  irritable,  and  particularly  in  young  chil- 
dren, where  the  cmplastrum  cantharidis  sometimes 
acts  so  violently  as  to  produce  sloughing,  or,  in  any 
cases,  where  the  plaster  produces  strangury  and  irri- 
tation of  the  urinary  organs,  I  am  informed,  that  the 
inconvenience  may  be  avoided,  and  the  cuticle  raised 
very  well,  if  a  piece  of  silk  paper  be  interposed  be- 
tween the  plaster  and  the  integuments.  Dr.  A.  T. 
Thomson  recommends  for  the  same  purpose  a  piece  of 
thin  gauze  wet  with  vinegar,  and  applied  smoothly  and 
closely  over  the  plaster.— (D/^pe?tsaiort/,  p.  717,  ed.  2.) 
For  infants,  a  proportion  of  opium  has  sometimes  beeu 
added  to  the  plaster,  in  order  to  render  its  action  leap, 
violent ;  a  proposal  made,  I  believe,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Chevalier.  Others  recommend  the  plan  of  not  letting 
the  blister  continue  so  long  applied  to  children  as  to 
other  patients. — (See  Paris's  Pharmacologia,  vol.  2,  p 
186,  ed.  5.) 

BOIL.    See  Furunculus 

BONES,  iJiseascs  of.  See  .Intrum,  Caries,  Exos- 
tosis, .limits,  jMiiilities,  JSTecrosi.i,  Osteusarcomit,  Rick- 
ets, and  Venereiil  Disease.  The  following  works  re 
lative  to  the  pathology  of  the  bones,  deserve  notice  :- 
F.  C.  SpuendLi,De  iievsibililate  Vssinvi  J\/lvrlwsa,Ato. 
Gott.  1814.  Jl.  Murray,  De  Scnsibilitate  Ossium  Mur- 
bos ii  {Ludw.  Script.  J^Teur.  4).  O.  .Murray,  Diss, 
Jlcad.  de  Sensibilitale  Ossium  Morbosa.  Fravk.  Del 
Op.  12.  J.  O.  Sturviius,  JJc  Vnlveribus  Ossium 
Helnisl.  1743.  .1.  Bonn,  Tab.  Ossium  Alorhusorum 
prctr.ipue  Thesauri  Hoviavi,  fid.  .,1mst.  1785 — 1768. 
C.  F.  Closstus,  iieber  die  Kraiikheiten  der  Knorhen, 
l2iiio.  Tubing.  1799  .^.  G.  Jfaumanv,  de  Ostitvle,  Ato. 
Lips.  1818.  R.  JVesbitt,  Human  Osteogeny  ;  two  Lee 
tares  on  the  J^ature  of  Ossification,  8vo.  Land.  1736. 
Sandifort,  Museum  Amitoiuicum  Lugduvo  Batavct 
Dtscriptutn,  2  vol.  fol.  Lugd.  1793.  Wcidmavn,  De 
Kecrosi  Ossium,  fol.  Fravcof.  1793.  Brodie  on  Dis- 
eases of  Joints,  8»;o.  Lond.  1818.  Howship,  in  Med. 
Chir.  Trans.  Dr.  Cuvmi,  in  Edin.  Med.  avd  Surgical 
./(»MrM  JVw.  82;  and  various  other  publications  speci- 
fied at.  thr  end  of  the  article  JSTicrosis. 

BOUGIE  is  a  smooth  flexible  instrument  wnich  is 
introduced  into  the  urethra  for  the  cure  of  diseases  ol 
that  passage  see  Urethra);  and  is  so  named  from  it-s 
generally  containing  wax  in  its  composition,  and  bear- 
ing some  resemblance  to  a  wax  taper,  in  French,  bou- 
gie. However,  the  kinds  of  bougies  arc  various,  and 
some  of  them  employed  in  modern  surgery,  so  far 
from  having  any  similitude  to  a  wax  taper,  are  formed 
altogether  of  metal.  They  admit  of  being  divided  into 
those  which  are  solid,  and  others  which  are  hollow, 
and  are  more  commonly  named  catheters.— (See  Ca- 
theter.) 

The  exact  period  when  bougies  were  first  u.ieil,  is  « 
doubtful  point  in  the  hi.story  of  surgery.  Hy  Andrew 
Lacuna,  a  Spanish  physician,  the  invention  is  ascribed 
to  a  Portuguese  empiric;  and  in  1551,  the  sur 
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miblished  what  had  been  communicated  to  him  upon 
this  subject.  In  the  year  1554,  Amaius  Lusitanus  pub- 
lished a  work,  in  which  he  refers  to  several  witnesses 
to  prove,  that  the  empirical  practitioner  above  alluded 
to  had  learned  from  him  the  use  of  bougies,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  candidly  owns,  that  he  himself  was 
indebted  to  Aldereto,  of  Salamanca,  for  a  knowledge  of 
these  instruments.  In  1553,  however,  Alph.  Ferri,  of 
Naples,  endeavoured  to  show,  that  his  acquaintance 
with  the  utility  of  bougies  reached  as  far  back  as  154S, 
and,  of  course,  that  he  had  anticipated  Lacuna,  and  per- 
haps even  Aldereto.  But,  ustead  of  representing  him- 
self a^  the  original  inventor  of  bougies,  he  mentions 
that  they  were  known  to  Alexander  of  Tralles,  which, 
if  true,  carries  back  the  invention  to  the  sixth  century. 
A.  Ferri,  also  before  describing  bougies  and  escliarotic 
ointments,  mentions  various  means  of  examining  the 
state  of  the  urethra,  and,  among  other  things,  cylin- 
ders made  of  flexible  lead  and  of  different  sizes.  Es- 
charotic  ointments  lor  what  were  termed  camosities  of 
the  urethra,  and  bougies,  were  also  described  by  Petro- 
nius  in  15(55,  and  afterward  by  A.  Par  .  The  oldest 
bougies,  which  were  wicks  of  cotton  or  thread,  covered 
with  wax  and  escharolic  plasters,  were  in  time  suc- 
ceeded by  those  composed  of  linen  smeared  with  wax. 
This  change  was  made  with  the  view  of  letting  them 
have  a  hollow  construction;  an  improvement  which 
was  first  noticed  by  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente.— (0/j. 
Chir.  16F.) 

In  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  the  manner  of 
making  and  using  bougies  was  well  known  to  Scul- 
tetus,  as  appears  from  his  Armamentarium  Chirurg. 
tab.  n,Jig.  9,  10. 

The  making  of  bougies  has  now  become  so  distinct 
a  trade,  that  it  may  be  considered  superfluous  to  treat 
of  the  subject  in  this  Dictionary.  However,  though  a 
surgeon  may  not  actually  choose  to  take  the  trouble  of 
making  bougies  himself,  he  should  understand  how 
they  ought  to  be  made.  Swediaur  recommends  the 
following  composition  :  R.  Cerie  flavae  Ibj.  Spermatis 
ceti  3  iij.  Cerussae  acetatae  3  v.  These  articles  are 
to  be  slowly  boiled  together,  till  the  mass  is  of  proper 
consistence.  Mr.  B.  Bell's  bougie  plaster  is  thus  made : 
?<;.  Emplastri  lythargyri  ?  iv.  Cerae  flavae  ?  iss.  Olei 
olivae  3  iij.  The  last  two  ingredients  are  to  be  melted 
in  one  vessel  and  the  litharge  plaster  in  another,  be- 
fore they  are  mixed.  In  Wilson's  Pharmacopoeia  Chi- 
rurgica,  I  observe  this  formula:  IjL.  Olei  olivae  lbi.ss. 
CeriE  fiavae  tt.j.  Minii  Ibiss.  Boil  the  ingredients  to- 
gether over  a  slow  fire  till  the  minium  is  dissolved, 
which  will  be  in  about  four  or  six  hours.  The  compo- 
sition for  bougies  is  now  very  simple,  as  modern  sur- 
geons place  no  confidence  in  the  medicated  substances 
formerly  extolled  by  Daran.  The  linen,  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  basis  of  the  bougie,  is  to  be  im- 
pregnated with  the  composition,  which  is  generally 
wax  and  oil,  rendered  somewhat  firmer  by  a  proportion 
of  resin.  Some  saturnine  preparation  is  commonly 
added,  as  the  urethra  is  in  an  irritable  state,  and  the 
mechanical  irritation  might  otherwise  increase  it.  Of 
whatever  composition  bougies  are  made,  they  must  be 
of  different  sizes,  from  that  of  a  knitting-kneedle  to 
that  of  a  large  quill,  and  even  larger.  Having  spread 
the  composition  chosen  for  the  purpose  on  linen  rag, 
cut  this  into  slips  from  six  to  ten  inches  long,  and  .'"rom 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  or  more  in  breadth.  Then  dex- 
terously roll  them  on  a  glazed  tile  into  the  proper  cylin- 
drical form.  As  the  end  of  the  bougie,  which  is  'first 
introduced  into  the  urethra,  should  be  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  rest,  the  slips  must  be  rather  nar- 
rower in  this  situation,  and  when  the  bougies  are 
rolled  up,  that  side  must  be  outwards  on  which  the 
plaster  is  spread. 

Daran  and  some  of  the  older  writers,  attributed  the 
efficacy  of  their  bougies  to  the  composition  used  in 
fonning  them.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Sharp  appre- 
hended that  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  pressure  whicu 
was  made  on  the  aflTscted  part ;  and  Mr.  Aikin  adds, 
that  as  bougies  of  very  difleren'  compositions  succeed 
equally  well  in  curing  the  same  diseases  in  the  ure- 
thra, it  is  jilain  that  they  do  not  act  from  any  peculiar 
ijualities  in  their  composition,  but  by  means  of  some 
common  property,  probably  their  mechanical  form. 

As  the  healthy  as  well  as  the  diseased  parts  are  ex- 
posed to  the  effects  of  bougies  made  of  very  active  ma- 
terials, modern  surgeons  always  prefer  such  as  are 
tnade  of  a  simple  unirtitatiiig  composition. 
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Plenclc  recommended  bougies  of  catgut,  wIii<A  may 
be  easily  introduced  into  the  urethra,  even  when  it  is 
greatly  contracted,  their  size  being  small,  their  sub- 
stance firm,  and  dilatable  by  moisture.    It  is  obj© 
to  catgut,  however,  that  it  sometimes  expands  bey 
the  stricture,  and  gives  great  pain  on  being  withdra' 
Formerly,  catgut  bougies  were  sometimes  coated  wl 
elastic  gum,  a  valuable  material,  of  which  I  shall  ni 
speak. 

The  invention  of  elastic  bougies  and  catheters  origin- 
ated with  Bernard,  a  silversmith  at  Paris,  who  in  the 
year  17T9  presented  some  instruments  of  this  kind  to 
the  Academy  of  Surgery,  which  period  was  prior 
the  claim  made  by  Professor  Pickel  of  Wurzburg 
the  discovery. — (See  Journ.  de.  Med.  an  1785.) 

For  the  composition  of  bougies,  elastic  resin  or 
is  thought  to  be  very  desirable,  as  it  unites  firmn 
and  flexibility.    Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  Pharmacopoeia 
rurgica,  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  art  of  makii 
the.sc  instruments  consists  in  finding  a  suitable  solvent 
for  the  Indian  gum.    As  this  substance,  if  dissolved  iii 
ether,  completely  recovers  its  former  elasticity 
the  evaporation  of  this  fluid,  it  is  supposed  that  ethi 
though  rather  too  expensive,  would  answer. 

I  find  it  positively  asserted,  however,  in  a  mod 
work  of  great  repute,  that  the  idea  of  elastic  gum  being 
the  substance  really  employed  is  a  mistake,  as  the 
material  used  is  nothing  more  than  linseed  oil  boil 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  used  as  a  varnish  for 
silk,  linen,  or  cotton   tube.— (.See  Diet,  drs  Sciem 
Med.  art.  Bougie.) 

Very  cheap  and  good  elastic  gum  bougies  are  m 
by  Feburier,  No.  51  Rue  du  Bac,  at  Paris,  who 
twelve  different  sizes.  His  elastic  gum  catheters 
also  well  made,  though  for  smoothness  and  regulai 
I  think  they  are  not  equal  to  some  which  are  now  c( 
structed  in  London  :  but  I  believe  Feburier's  small( 
size  is  rather  less  than  any  which  are  made  in  this 
city;  an  advantage  which  no  doubt  our  artists  will 
soon  be  able  to  give  their  productions.  This  ingei 
ous  mechanic  does  not  employ  catgut  in  the  composi 
of  the  elastic  gum  bougies,  lor  which  he  is  so  ci 
brated.  These  bougies  are  most  excellent  when  y 
can  get  them  to  pass ;  for  they  dilate  the  stricture  with 
the  least  possible  irritation.  But  sometimes  they  can- 
not be  introduced  when  a  wax  bougie  can  ;  and  from 
the  trials  which  I  have  made  of  them,  1  conceive 
this  arises  from  their  elasticity  and  continual  ten- 
dency to  become  straight  when  they  reach  the  pe- 
rineum, so  that  the  point  presses  on  the  lower  surface 
of  the  urethra.  Hence,  when  the  obstruction  is  on 
that  side,  it  must  be  very  difl^cult  to  get  the  end  of  the 
bougie  over  it. 

A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Smyth  discovered  a  metallic 
composition  of  which  he  formed  bougies,  to  which 
some  practitioners  impute  very  superior  qualities. 
These  bougies  are  flexible,  have  a  highly  polished  sur- 
face of  a  silver  hue.  and  possess  a  suflicient  degree  of 
firmness  for  any  force  necessary  in  introducing  them 
for  the  cure  of  strictures  of  the  urethra.  The  advocates 
for  the  metallic  bougies  assert,  that  such  instruments 
exceed  any  other  bougies  which  have  yet  been  invented, 
and  are  capable  of  succeeding  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  use  of  a  bougie  is  proper.  They  are  either  solid  or 
hollow,  and  are  said  to  answer  extremely  well  as  ca- 
theters ;  for  they  not  only  pass  into  the  bladder  with 
ease,  but  may  also  be  continued  there  for  any  conve- 
vient  space  of  time,  and  thus  j)roduce  essential  benefit. 
— (W.  Smyth,  Brief  Essay  on  the  Advantages  of  Flex- 
ible Metallic  Bougies,  8vo.  Lond.  1804.)  The  greatest 
objection  which  has  been  urged  against  them  is,  that 
they  are  attended  with  a  risk  of  breaking.  I  have 
heard  of  an  eminent  surgeon  being  called  upon  to  cut 
into  the  bladder,  in  consequence  of  a  metallic  bougie 
having  broken,  and  a  jnece  of  it  passing  into  that  or- 
gan, where  it  became  a  cause  of  the  severe  symptoms 
which  are  commonly  the  effect  of  a  stone  in  the  blad- 
der. For  the  particulars  of  an  interesting  case,  in 
which  a  metallic  bougie  broke  in  the  urethra,  the  read- 
er may  consult  Londoii  Med  Repository,  vol.  9,  No. 
51.  The  manufacture  of  metallic  bougies,  however,  is 
now  brought  to  such  perfection,  that  though  they  are 
used  to  a  great  extent  in  modern  practice,  we  rarely 
hear  of  their  breaking;  but  it  is  most  prudent  not  to 
be  too  bold  with  those  of  small  diameter. 

The  bougie,  with  its  application,  says  Mr.  Hunter,  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  surgerv 
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which  these  last  thirty  or  forty  years  have  produced. 
**  When  I  compare  the  practice  of  the  present  day 
with  what  it  was  in  the  year  1750,  I  can  scarcely  be 
persuaded  that  I  am  treating  the  same  disease.  I  re- 
member, when  about  that  tiine  I  was  attending  the 
first  hospitals  in  the  city,  the  cominoi»  bougies  were 
either  a  piece  of  lead  or  a  small  wax  candle;  and 
although  the  present  bougie  was  known  then,  the  due 
preference  was  not  given  to  it  nor  its  particular  merit 
understood,  as  we  may  see  from  the  publications  of 
that  time." 

Daran  was  the  first  who  improved  the  bougie  and 
brought  it  into  general  use.  He  wrote  professedly  on  the 
disease?  for  which  it  is  a  cure,  and  also  of  the  manner 
of  preparing  it ;  but  he  has  introduced  much  absurdity 
into  his  descriptions  of  the  diseases,  the  modes  of  treat- 
ment, and  the  powers  and  composition  of  his  bougies. 
When  Daran  published  his  observations  on  the  bou- 
gie, every  surgeon  tried  to  discover  the  composition, 
and  each  conceived  that  he  had  found  it  out,  from  the 
bougies  which  he  composed  producing  the  effects  de- 
scribed by  Daran.  It  was  never  suspected,  that  any 
extraneous  body  of  the  same  shape  and  consistence 
■would  do  the  same  thing.— (See  Jl  Treatise  on  the  Ve- 
nereal Disease,  p.  116.  .Sharp's  Critical  Iiiqtiiry,  ch. 
4.  Aikin  on  the  External  Use  of  Lead.  Daran,  Obs. 
Chir.  siir  les  Maladies  deVUritre,  12mo.  Paris,  1748 
arid  1768.  Oliuier,  Lcltre  dans  laquelle  on  demontre 
les  avantages  qne  Von  pent  retirer  de  I'usnge  des  bou- 
g^ies crease.^; Ac.  Sue.  Paris,  J750.  Desault,  Journ.  de 
Chir.  t.  2,  p.  375,  and  t.  3,  p.  123,  1792.  Smyth's  Bri,f 
Essay  on  Flexible  Metallic  Bougies,  8vo.  Lnnd.  1804. 
Did.  des  Sciences  Midicales,  f.  3,  p.  265,  Src.Qvu.  Fa- 
ris,  1812.) 

Of  armed  bougies,  as  well  as  of  some  other  kinds, 
and  of  the  manner  of  using  bougies  in  general,  I  shall 
speak  in  the  article  Urethra,  Strictures  of. 

BRAIN.  For  concussion,  compression  of,  &c.,  see 
Head,  Injuries  of.  For  the  hernia  of,  see  Hernia  Ce- 
rebri. 

BREAST.  See  Mammary  Abscess  ;  Mamina,  Re- 
moval 'f;  Cancer,  Sec 

BRONCHOCELE.  (From  /JprfyxoJ'  the  windpipe, 
and  Kri\rj,  a  tumour.)  The  Swiss  call  the  disease  gotre 
m  goitre.  Ileister  thought  it  should  be  named  tra- 
cheocele. Prosser,  firom  its  frequency  in  the  hilly  parts 
of  Derbyshire,  called  it  the  Derbyshire  neck;  and  not 
8at  Mied  respecting  the  similitude  of  this  tumour  to  that 
ooserved  on  the  necks  of  women  on  the  Alps,  the  Eng- 
lish Bronchocele.  By  Alibert  the  disease  is  called  Thy- 
rophraxia. 

1.  The  simple  bronchocele  or  thyrophraxia  is  the 
most  common  form  of  the  disea.se,  and  is  a  mere  en- 
largement of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  integuments 
covering  the  part  are  quite  unchanged.  Women  are 
observed  to  be  more  subject  to  it  than  men.  It  is 
also  well  known  to  be  in  genera!  free  from  danger,  the 
office  of  the  thyroid  gland  not  being  of  such  import- 
ance in  the  animal  economy  as  to  be  essential  to  the 
continuance  of  life.  Alibert  has  seen  one  example  in 
wliich  the  tumour  became  cancerous,  and  destroyed 
the  mother  of  a  family. 

2.  The  compound  bronchocele  is  that  which  presents 
the  greatest  variety,  and  astonishes  every  beholder. 
Sometimes  a  more  or  less  voluminous  cyst  is  formed 
round  it,  filled  with  a  pultaceous  or  purulent  matter. 
Sometimes  in  compound  bronchoceJes,  calcareous  and 
other  heterogenous  substances  are  found.  In  two 
cases  Alibert  found  on  the  outside  of  the  enlarged  gland 
a  yellow  fatty  mass  ;  and  in  a  third  instance  the  gland 
itself  formed  a  true  sarcoma. — (Nosologic  Naturelle, 
t.  \,p.  464,  465,/oZto,  Paris,  1S17.) 

The  term  bronchocele  always  signifies  in  this  country 
an  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  which,  with  the 
disease  of  the  surrounding  parts,  sometimes  not  only 
occupies  all  the  space  from  one  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the 
other,  but  forms  a  considerable  projection  on  each  side 
of  the  neck,  advancing  forwards  a  good  way  beyond  the 
chin,  and  forming  an  enormous  mass,  which  hangs 
down  over  the  chest.  The  swelling,  which  is  more  or 
less  unequal,  in  general  has  a  soft,  spongy,  elastic  feel, 
especially  when  the  disease  is  not  in  a  very  advanced 
slate;  but  no  fluctuation  is  usually  perceptible, and  the 
part  is  exceedingly  indolent.  The  skin  retains  nearly 
ita  ordinary  colour ;  but  when  the  tumour  is  of  very 
long  standing  and  great  siw,  the  veins  of  the  neck  be- 
co/ne  more  or  less  varicose. 
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According  to  Prosser,  the  tumour  generally  begr.na 
between   the  eighth  and  twelllh  years.     It  enlarges 
slowly  during  a  few  years ;  but  at  last  it   augments 
rather  rapidly,  and  forms  a  bulky  pendulous  tumour. 
Women  are  I'ar  more  subject  to  Hie  disease  than  men. 
and  the  tumour  is  observed  to  be  jiarticularly  apt  to  in- 
crease rapidly  dunng  their  confinement  in  childbed. 
Sometimes  bronchocele afltects  the  whole  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  that  is  to  say,  the  two  lateral  lobes  and  the  in- 
tervening portion  ;  and  it  is  in  this  kind  of  case,  that  it 
is  not  unusual  to  remark  three  distinct  swellings,  for 
the  most  part  of  unequal  size.    Frequently  only  one 
lobe  is  affected  ;  while  in  many  other  cases  the  three 
portions  of  the  thyroid  gland  are  all  enlarged  and  socon- 
tbuiided  together,  that  they  make,  as  it  were,  only  one 
connected  globular  mass.     Finally,  in  some  dissections 
the  thyroid  gland  has  been  found  quite  unchanged  the 
whole  of  the  tumour  having  consisted  of  a  sarco^matous 
disease  of  the  adjacent  lymphatic  glands  and  cellular 
membrane.— (Post igliane,  p.  21.)     When  onlv  one  lobe 
of  the  thyroid  gland  is  affected,  it  may  extend  in  front 
of  the  carotid  artery,  and  be  lifted  up  by  each  diastole 
of  this  ve.ssel,  so  as  to  have  the  pulsatory  motion  of  an 
aneurism. — {A.   Burtis's    Surgical   Anatomy  of  the 
Head  and  Neck,  p.   195,   and  Parisian  Chirurgical 
Journ.  vol.  2,  p,  292, 293.)    Alibert  believes  that  he  first 
made  the  remark  that  the  right  lobe  was  more  Oe- 
quently  enlarged  than  the  left.— (iVosoZ.  Nat.  t.  l,p. 
465.)    The  same  thing  was  invariably  noticed  in  every 
case  seen  by  Mr.  Rickwood  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Horsham  in  Sussex.— (See  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.  for 
Aug.  182:<.) 

The  ordinary  seat  of  bronchocele,  as  Flajani  remarks, 
is  the  thyroid  gland  ;  but  sometimes  cysts  are  formed 
in  the  cellular  membrane.— (CoZZez.  WOss.  t.  3,  p.  277.) 
And  Postiglione  also  observes,  that  the  swelling  is 
sometimes  encysted,  and  filled  with  matter  of  various 
degrees  of  consistence,  resembling  honey,  &c. ;  in  some 
cases  it  is  emphysematous,  or  filled  with  air ;  and  in 
other  instances  it  is  sarcomatous,  having  the  consistence 
of  a  gland,  which  is  enlarged,  but  not  scirrhous.  These 
different  characters  prove,  says  he,  that  the  treatment 
ought  not  to  be  the  same  in  all  cases. — {Memona  sulla 
Natura  del  Gozzo,  p.  20.) 

Bronchocele  is  common  in  some  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Alps,  Apennines,  and  Pyrenees.     Indeed,  there  are 
certain  places  where  the  disease  is  so  frequent,  that 
hardly  an  individual  is  totally  exempt  from  it.    Larrey, 
in  travelling  through  the  valley  of  Maurienne,  noticed 
that   almost  all  the  inhabitants  were  affected   with 
goitres  of  different  sizes,  whereby  the  countenance  was 
deformed,  and  the  features  rendered  hideous. — Mm. 
de  Chir, Mil.  t.l,p.  123.)    And  Postiglione  remarks  that 
in  Savoy,  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  and  Carinthia  there 
are  villages  in  which  all  the  inhabitants  without  excep- 
tion have  these  swelUngs,  the  position  and  regularity 
of  which  are  there  considered  as  indications  of  beauty. 
(Memoria  sulla  Natura  del  Gozzo,  p.  22.)    In  many 
the  swelling  is  so  enormous,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
conceal  it  by  any  sort  of  clothing.    A  state  of  idiotism 
is  another  alTIiction  which  is  sometimes  combined  with 
goitre,  in  countries  where  the  latter  affection  is  en- 
demic.   However,  all  who  have  the  disease  are  not 
idiots,  or  cretins,  as  they  have  been  called;  and  in 
Switzerland  and  elsewhere  it  is  met  with  in  persons 
who  possess  the  most  perfect  intellectual  faculties. 
Whet!  bronchocele  and  cretinism  exist  together,  Foder^ 
and  several  other  writers  ascribe  the  affection  of  the 
mind  to  the  state  of  the  thyroid  gland.— (See  Traitisur 
le  Goitre  et  le  Cretinism  e,  Bvo.  Paris,  an  ^.)    However, 
this  opinion  appears  to  want  foundation,  since  the  men- 
tal faculties  are  from  birth  weak,  and  in  n.Miy  the 
idiotism  is  complete  where  there  is  no  enlargement  of 
the  thyroid  gland,  or  where  the  tumour  is  not  bigger 
than  a  walnut,  so  that  no  impediment  can  exist  to  the 
circulation  to  or  from  the  hrmn.— (Burns  on  the  Sur- 
gical Anatomy  of  the  Head  and  Neck,  p.  192.)     The 
direct  testimony  of  Dr.  Reeves  also  proves  that  in  coun- 
tries where  cretins  are  numerous  many  people  of  sound 
and  vigorous  minds  have  bronchocele.— (See  Dr.  Reeve't 
Paper  on  Cretinism,  Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical  .Jovmal, 
vol.  5,  p  31.)     Hence,  as  Mr.  A.  Burns  remarked,  the 
combination  of  bronchocele  and  cretinism  nnist  be  con- 
sidered as  accidental ;  a  truth  that  seems  to  derive  con 
firmation   from  the  fact   that  in  some  parts  at  tJiiu 
country  bronchocele  is  ft-equcnt,  where  cretinism  » 
seldom  or  never  seen. 
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Bronchocele  is  not  confined  to  Europe ;  it  is  met  with 
in  almost  every  country  on  the  g  obe.  Professor  Bar- 
ton, in  his  travels  amonK  the  Indians  settled  at  Oneida 
in  the  state  of  New- York,  saw  the  complaint  in  an  old 
vroman,  the  wife  of  the  chiei  of  that  tribe.  From  this 
woman  Barton  learned  that  bronchoceles  were  by  no 
means  uncommon  among  the  Oneida  Indians,  the  com- 
plaint existing  in  several  of  their  villages,  lie  found 
also  that  the  disease  resembled  that  seen  in  Europe,  in 
respect  to  its  varieties.  He  did  not  indeed  himself  see 
the  pendulous  bronchocele  which  descenda  over  the 
breast ;  but  he  understood  that  it  was  not  uncommon 
among  the  women  on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk  river, 
who  wore  a  particular  dress  for  its  concealment.  In 
North  America  bronchocele  attacks  persons  of  every 
age ;  but  it  is  most  frequently  seen  in  adults ;  a  dif- 
ference from  what  is  noticed  in  Europe.  Bronchocele 
is  said  to  be  frequent  in  Lower  Canada.  Bonpland, 
the  companion  of  Humboldt,  informed  Alibert  that  the 
disease  was  endemic  in  New  Grenada,  and  that  it  pre- 
vailed in  such  a  degree  in  the  little  towns  of  Honda 
and  Monpa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Magdalen  river,  that 
scarcely  any  of  the  inhabitants  were  free  from  it.  The 
blacks  and  those  who  led  an  active,  laborious  life,  how- 
ever, are  reported  to  escape  the  complaint.  Some  of 
the  natives  of  the  isthmus  of  Darien  are  said  to  be  ter- 
ribly disfigured  by  it. — {Alibert,  NosoLNat.  1. 1,  p.  169. 
Also,  Observations  yur  quelqucs  jjMnomencs  peu  con- 
nus  qiCnffre  le  goitre  sous  ies  tropiques,  tiavs  les 
plaines  et  siir  les  plateavx  des  Andes,  par  A.  de  Hum- 
boldt, in  Journ.  de  Pkysiologie  par  F.  Magcndie,  t.  4, 
p.  109,  Paris,  1824.) 

In  European  women  bronchocele  usually  makes  its 
appearance  at  an  early  age,  generally  between  the 
eighth  and  twelfth  year,  and  it  continues  to  increase 
gradually  for  three,  four,  or  five  years,  and  is  said 
sometimes  to  enlarge  more  during  the  last  half  year 
than  for  a  year  or  two  previously.  It  does  not  gene- 
rally rise  80  high  as  the  ears,  as  in  the  cases  mentioned 
by  Wiseman.  Sometimes,  however,  this  happens,  as 
we  see  in  the  case  of  Clement  Desenne,  of  whom  Ali- 
bert has  given  an  engraving.  In  this  patient,  a  part 
of  the  tumour,  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  projected  into 
the  movilh.-iNosol.  Nat.  t.  1,  p.  466.)  The  swelling 
extended  from  the  ears  to  the  middle  of  the  breast.  A 
selon  produced  a  partial  subsidence  of  it ;  but  when  it 
was  withdrawn  the  orifices  closed.  After  two  years 
more,  the  swelling  became  painful,  suppuration  look 
place,  and  fifteen  pints  of  matter  were  discharged  ;  and 
six  ounces  every  day  after  the  sweUing  had  burst, 
came  away  with  the  dressings  for  three  months  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  ail  this  suppuration,  and  more  after- 
ward, the  tumour  was  only  partially  lessened.  The 
disease,  mostly  has  a  pendulous  form,  not  unlike,  as 
Albucasis  says,  the  flap  or  dewlap  of  a  turkey-cock, 
the  bottom  being  the  largest  part  of  the  tumour.  Ali- 
bert mentions  a  casein  which  the  swcl.'ing  hung  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  sternum,  and  the  large  mass,  which 
was  quite  a  burden  to  the  patient,  used  to  become  hard 
and,  as  it  were,  frozen  in  very  cold  weather.  This 
author,  however,  cannot  be  right,  when  he  adds,  that  it 
was  an  inert  body,  destitute  of  vitality ! — {Nosol.  Nat. 
t.  1,  p.  460.)  In  another  curious  instance,  the  tumour 
formed  a  long  cylinder  which  reached  down  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  thigh,  the  diameter  becoming  gradually 
smaller  downwards. -(P.  46S.)  The  common  seat  of 
bronchocele  is  the  thyroid  gland ;  but  frequently  the 
surrounding  cellular  membrane  is  more  or  less  thick- 
ened, and  contributes  to  the  sweUing.  Sometimes  also 
the  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands  are  affected,  when 
its  base  is  widened  and  extends  from  one  side  of  the 
neck  to  the  other.  In  this  circumstance,  the  swelling 
gradually  loses  itself  in  the  surrounding  parts,  and  is 
not  circumscribed  as  in  ordinary  instances.— (PoiYijO-- 
limie,  Mem.  sulla  Natura  del  Gozzo,  p.  20.)  It  is  soft, 
or  rather  flabby  to  the  touch,  and  somewhat  moveable; 
but  after  afew  years,  when  it  ha.s  ceased  enlarghig, 
it  bc'iomes  firmer  and  more  fixed.  When  the  disease 
is  vt-.ry  large,  it  generally  occasions  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  which  is  increased  by  the  patient's  catchinf^ 
cold  or  attempting  to  run.  In  some  subjects  the  tu- 
mour is  so  large,  and  aflects  the  breathing  so  much, 
that  aloud  whiz/.ing  is  occasioned  ;  but  there  are  many 
exceptions  to  this  remark.  Sometimes  when  the  swell- 
ing is  of  great  size,  paiienls  suffer  very  little  inconve- 
nience; while  others  are  greatly  incommoded,  thouj'V. 
the  tumour  is  small.    In  general  the  inconvenience  is 


trivial.    The  voice  is  sometimes  rendered  boui«, ; 
in  particular  cases  the  difficulty  of  sptech  is  very 
siderable.— (See  Flajani,  Collez.  d'Oss.  t.  3,  p.  271.) 

The  difficulty  of  respiration,  produced  by  the  pressD 
of  the  tumour  and  the  enlargement  of  other  glands,  | 
this  author  remarks,  is  the  most  dangerous  effect ; 
the  disease,  since  by  disordering  the  pulmonary  circt 
lation,  it  renders  the  pul.se  irregular  and  intermittent, 
and  a  strong  throbbing  is  excited  in  the  region  of  the 
heart,  followed  by  fatal  disease  of  the  lungs  themselve 
consequences  often  not  suspected  to  have  any  connexi^ 
with  the  bronchocele,  though  it  is  in  reality  the  imm| 
diate  cause  of  them.— ( Vo/.  cit.  p.  278.) 

The  causes  of  bronchocele  are  little  known.  To  i 
doctrine  that  bronchocele  is  caused  by  the  earthy  ii 
prcgnation  of  water  used  lor  drink,  the  following  > 
jection.s  offer  themselves :  1.  The  water  of  Derbyshi 
in  districts  where  this  disease  is  considered  endemii 
contains  much  supercarbonate  of  lime;  but  that  \i 
common  use  about  Nottingham,  where  the  disease  is 
also  prevalent,  is  impregnated  with  sulphate  of  lime. 
However,  that  the  disease  is  not  produced  by  water 
impregnated  by  sulphate  of  lime  is  evident ;  for,  as  Ali- 
bert observes,  the  waters  of  Saint  Jean,  Saint  Sulpice, 
and  Saint  Pierre,  where  bronchocele  is  frequent,  contain 
much  less  of  this  earth  than  the  waters  of  Upper  Mau- 
rienne,  w  here  the  disease  is  hardly  ever  noticed,  though 
the  houses  are  built  upon  avast  quarry  of  gypsum.  The 
same  fact  w;is  observed  by  Bonpland  in  New  Grenada. 
—{Nosol.  Nat.  1. 1,  p.  471.)  Nor,  as  Fodere  explained, 
can  the  cause  of  the  disease  be  correctly  referred  to  the 
use  of  any  i)articular  kind  of  food.  Certain  localities, 
however,  seem  to  contribute  to  its  frequency  ;  for  this 
author  observes,  that  the  disease  is  not  prevalent  in 
very  high  places  nor  in  open  plains ;  but  that  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  common  as  we  descend  into 
deep  valleys  made  by  torrents,  where  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  marsh,  and  abundance  of  fruit-trees.  The  air 
is  here  constantly  humid.  2.  Abstinence  from  un- 
boiled water  does  not  diminish  or  interrupt  the  gradual 
progress  of  the  di.'5case.  3.  Patients  are  cured  of  the 
disease,  who  still  continue  to  drink  water  from  the 
same  source  as  before,  without  taking  any  precaution, 
as  boiling,  &c.  4.  The  disease  in  this  country  is  less 
frequently  found  among  men.  5.  Many  instances  may 
be  related  of  a  swelling  in  the  neck,  sometimes  very 
painful,  and  generally  termed  bronchocele,  being  pro- 
duced very  suddenly,  by  difficult  parturition,  violent 
coughing,  or  any  other  unusually  powerful  effort.— 
(Sec  Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journ.  vol.  4,  p.  279.^ 
When  the  gland  is  suddenly  enlarged  during  a  violent 
exertion,"  the  distention  is  said  to  be  produced  by  the 
passage  of  air  fVom  the  trachea  into  the  substance  of 
the  thyroid  gland  and  surrounding  cellular  membrane. 
But  whether  this  statement  be  a  fact  or  not,  it  is  un- 
questionably true,  that  in  many  patients  the  tumour 
always  increases  when  they  speak  loud,  sing,  or  make 
any  effort.— {Flajani,  Collez.  d'Oss.  A  c.  t.  3,  p.  276 ; 
.ind  Pontiglione,  p.  24.)  The  disease  is  sometimes 
seen  in  scrofulous  subjects ;  but  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  quite  independent  of  the  other  dis- 
order, as  Prosser,  Wilmer,  and  Kortuin  have  particu- 
larly explained.  The  following  are  some  points  of 
difference  between  bronchocele  and  scrofula,  as  indi- 
cated by  Dr.  Postiglione.  1.  The  true  bronchocele  is 
simply  a  local  disease  of  the  neck,  the  constitution 
being  unaffected.  On  the  contrary,  scrotula  extends 
its  effects  to  the  whole  system,  attacking  not  only  the 
lymphatic  glands,  but  also  the  muscles,  cellular  mem 
brane,  ligaments,  cartilages,  and  bones.  2.  Both  dis 
eases  chiefly  occur  in  young  subjects ;  hut  bronchocele 
often  begins  at  a  laterage  than  scrofula,  and  does  not. 
like  the  latter,  spontaneously  disajipear  as  the  patient 
ajiproaches  puberty  and  gains  strength.  3.  ScroO.ious 
glands  often  suppurate  and  ulcerate ;  bronchocele  rarely 
undergoes  these  changes.  4.  The  thickening  of  the 
upper  lips  of  scrofulous  subjects  is  not  an  attendant  on 
bronchocele;  and  while  the  former  patients  gen'-rally 
enjoy  »heir  mental  faculties  in  perfection  as  lonp  a^ 
they' live,  the  latter  djsea.se  in  certain  countries  is  often 
joined  with  cretinism.  Scrofula  is  likewise  always 
hereditary,  while  bronchocele  is  not  so;  no  healthy 
persons  become  .scroftilous  by  living  a  long  while 
among  scrofulous  patients,  but  many  individuals  ivn- 
tract  bronchocele  by  going  from  a  country  where  th'.s 
disea.se  is  unknown,  and  taking  up  their  residence  in 
places  where  it  abounds.    5.  Nature  alone  often  cures 
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icrofula,  while  art  is  rarely  successful ;  on  the  con 
trary,  bronchocelc  is  seldom  cured  by  nature,  but  very 
IVequently  by  art.  6.  The  muriate  of  Ijme,  recommended 
byPourcroy  for  the  cure  of  scrofula,  is  always  useless; 
but  in  bronchocele  it  proves  a  valuable  remedy. — 
(Posti^Uone,  Memoria  nulla  NiUura  del  Gozzo,  S.c. 
p.  "25.)  The  error  of  confounding  bronchocele  with 
scrofula  is  now  generally  acknowledged.  At  the  IIo.s- 
pital  St.  Louis,  says  Alibert,  scrofulous  patients  are 
numerous,  while  those  with  bronchocele  arc  very  rare. 
\Nosol.  Nat.  t.  1,  7?.  465.)  In  Derbyshire,  Genoa,  and 
Piedmont,  bronchocele  has  been  attributed  to  drinking 
w  Iter  cooled  with  ice.  To  this  theory  many  of  the 
objections  concerning  the  earthy  imprei^nation  of  water 
stand  in  full  force ;  with  this  additional  refloction,  that 
"in  Greenland,  where  snow-water  is  commonly  used, 
these  unsightly  protuberances  are  never  met  with,  nor 
(sjrys  Watson)  did  I  ever  see  one  of  them  in  VVestmort;- 
land,  where  we  have  higher  mountains  and  more  snow 
than  in  Derbyshire,  in  which  country  they  are  very 
common.  But  what  puts  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt 
is,  that  these  wens  are  common  in  Sumatra,  \vhere 
there  is  no  snow  during  any  part  of  the  year." — {Wat- 
son's Chemical  Essays,  vol.  2,  p.  157.)  The  above 
opinion  was  al.so  refuted  by  Foder  J,  who  remarks,  that 
the  Swiss  who  reside  at  the  boltom  of  the  glaciers  are 
the  least  subject  to  the  disease.  Bnmchoccles  are  also 
said  to  be  unknown  in  Lapland. 

Respecting  the  influence  of  particular  water  in 
bringing  on  the  disease,  Dr.  Odier  gives  credit  to  the 
opinion,  because  it  has  appeared  to  liim  that  distilled 
water  prevented  the  increase  of  the  tumour,  and  even 
tended  to  lessen  its  lm\k.—{i>efi  Manuel  de  M  decine 
Pratique,  bro.  Genev.  I^IL)  However,  that  every  ex- 
planation hitherto  devised  of  the  causes  of  broncho- 
cele is  quite  unsatisfactory,  is  fully  proved  by  the  ob- 
servations of  the  celebrated  Humboldt.  Persons  af- 
tlictedwith  bronchocele  (he  remarks)  are  met  with  in 
the  lower  course  of  the  Magdalen  river  (from  Honda 
to  the  conflux  of  the  Cauca) ;  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  (between  Neiva  and  Honda) ;  and  on  the  flat 
high  country  of  Bogota,  si.\  thousand  feet  above  the 
bed  of  the  river.  The  first  of  these  three  regions  is  a 
thick  forest,  w  hile  the  second  and  third  present  a  soil 
destitute  of  vegetation;  the  first  and  third  are  exceed- 
ingly damp,  the  second  is  peculiarly  dry ;  in  the  second 
and  third  regions,  the  winds  are  impetuous ;  in  the  first 
the  air  is  stagnant.  To  these  striking  differences,  we 
will  add  those  relative  to  temperature.  In  the  first  and 
second  regions,  the  thermometer  keeps  up  all  the  year 
between  22  and  33  centigrade  degrees;  in  the  third, 
between  4  and  17  degrees.  The  waters  drunk  by  the 
iuhabitants  of  Mariquita,  Honda,  and  Santa  Fe  de  Bo- 
gota, where  bronclioceles  occur,  are  not  those  of  snow, 
and  issue  from  rocks  of  granite,  freestone  and  lime 
The  temperature  of  the  waters  of  Santa  Fe  and  Mom- 
pox,  drunk  by  those  who  have  this  disease,  varies  from 
nine  to  ten  degrees.  Bronchoceles  are  the  most  hideous 
at  Mariquita,  where  the  springs  which  flow  over  gra- 
nite are,  according  to  my  experfments,  chemically  more 
pure  than  those  of  Honda  and  Bogota,  and  where  the 
climate  is  much  less  sultry,  than  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Magdalen  river.  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  the 
atony  of  the  glandular  system  (?)  depends  less  upon 
the  absolute  temperature  than  upon  the  sudden  refri- 
geration of  the  atmosphere,  the  diflTerence  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  night  and  day ;  but  in  the  Magdalen  valley, 
where  the  constancy  of  low  tropical  regions  prevails, 
the  extent  of  the  scale  that  the  thermometer  pervades 
in  the  course  of  the  whole  year,  is  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  degrees,  &,c,.— (Humboldt,  in  Jcmni.  de  Physi- 
oloi^ic  par  F.  Ma^endie,  t.  4,  p.  116.) 

The  same  distinguished  observer  confirms  pre\ious 
accounts  of  the  variety  of  bronclioceles  among  the 
original  coppfr-cotoured  natives  of  America  and  ne 

jrrof-s.    It:-     '    ..that  in  South  America  bron- 

chocclf  in  '  \tending  itself  from  the  lower 

provini  ( .-  ^  ited  regions  of  the  Cordilleras ; 

and  this  m  r-n  ^'  imj  ii  h  degree  that  in  1823  the  subject 
was  adverted  to  in  a  report  made  to  Congress  by  M. 
Rcstrepiio.orieof  the  Colombiavi  ministers. 

An  obscrviitiori  lately  made  by  an  intelligent  writer 
would  lead  om;  to  conclude,  that  cretinism  depends 
apon  malformation  of  the  head.  Speaking  of  goitre, 
as  it  appears  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of 
Manrienne,  Baron  Larrey  inlbrms  us,  that  In  many  of 
these  people,  wi'h  tills  (ightful  deformity  wjoincd  that 


of  the  cranium,  of  which  the  smallness  and  excessive 
thickness  are  especially  remarkable.— (Mem  de  Chir. 
Mdit.  1. 1,  p.  123.)  Dr.  Leake  thinks  that  tumours  of 
this  sort  may  be  owing  to  the  severitv  of  the  cold  damp 
air,  as  they  generally  appear  in  winter,  and  hardly 
ever  m  the  warm  dry  climates  of  Italy  and  Portugal. 
The  latter  part  of  the  observation,  however,  is  not  cor- 
rect, for  Doct.  Postiglione,  and  other  Italian  writers, 
assure  us  that  the  disease  is  extremely  common  in  some 
of  the  warmest  parts  of  Italy.  >'  Qui  in  Napoli,  e  per 
tuito  il  regno,  si  veggvno  molt  gozzuti,  mai  non  in 
nuincro  tale,  come  in  Casorin,  ed  f  jt  por.hi  altri  villaggi." 
—{P.  21.)  Prosser  is  inclined  to  consider  the  broncho- 
cele as  a  kind  of  drop.sy  of  the  thvroid  gland,  similar 
lo  the  dropsy  of  the  ovary ;  and  hi-,  mentions  that 
Dr.  Hunter  dissected  one  thyroid  gland  which  had  b6en 
considerably  enlarged,  and  contained  many  cysts  filled 
Willi  water.  These,  he  erroneously  concludes,  must 
have  been  hydatids.  Dr.  IJaillie  remarks,  that  when 
a  8e(-tion  is  made  of  the  thyroid  gland  affected  with  this 
disease,  the  part  is  found  lo  consist  of  a  number  of 
cells  containing  a  transparent  viscid  fluid. 

In  all  probability  the  ordinary'  bronchocele  is  entirely 
a  local  disease,  patients  usually  finding  themselves  in 
other  respects  perfectly  well.  The  tumour  itself  fre- 
i]nently  occasions  no  particular  inconvenience,  and  is 
only  a  deformity.  There  is  no  malignancy  in  the  dis 
case,  and  the  swelling  is  not  prone  to  inflame  or  sup 
purate,  though,  as  Dr.  Hunter  remarks,  abscesses  do 
occasionally  fonn  in  it.  Alihert's  case  of  bronckocele 
becoming  cancerous  is  singular.  Mr,  Gooch  never 
knew  life  to  he  endangered  by  this  sort  of  tumour, 
however  large ;  a  remark  very  mucli  at  variance  with 
the  observations  of  some  other  practitioners ;  but  he 
had  seen  great  inconvenience  arise  from  it  when  com- 
bined with  quinsy.  In  fact,  the  pressure  of  a  large 
bronchocele  may  not  only  greatly  afflict  the  patient,  by 
rendering  respiration  difficult,  but  actually  cause  death 
by  suffocation. —(See  Ohs.  sur  un  Goitre  volumincux, 
comprimant  la  TracMe-artire ;  par  L.  Winslou!,  in 
Bulletin  de  VAthenee  de  Mid.  ^r.)  " Some  persons, 
as  Alibert  remarks,  have  the  disease  all  their  lives 
without  suffering  any  inconvenience  from  it ;  some  ex- 
perience a  suffocating  oppression  of  the  breathing  : 
and  in  others  there  is  an  impediment  in  the  circulation, 
and  a  tendency  to  ai)oplexy,  arising  from  the  strangu- 
lation which  afflicts  them."— (iVosoZ.  Nat.  t.  1,  p.  466.) 
Dr.  Hunter  says,  that  the  bronchocele  frequently  ap- 
pears two  or  three  years  before  or  afYer  the  commence- 
ment of  menstruation,  and  that  it  sometimes  sponta- 
neously disappears,  when  this  evacuation  goes  on  in 
a  regular  manner.  Mr.  A.  Burns  affirms  the  same  thing. 
On  the  contrary,  according  to  Prosser,  this  change  in 
the  constitution  hardly  ever  aflects  the  tumour. 

'rRl:ATME.S"T   OF   BP.OSCIIOCKLE. 

That  certain  localities,  perhaps  not  yet  correctly  un- 
derstood, contribute  to  the  origin  of  this  disease,  is  well 
proved  by  a  fact  stated  by  Alibert,  viz.  that  change  of 
air  has  more  effert  on  the  complaint  than  medicines,  as 
he  has  known  many  Swiss  ladies  who  came  to  Paris 
with  bronchoceles,  in  whom  the  tumour  subsided  after 
they  had  resided  some  time  in  that  city.— (A'oso^  Nat. 
t.\,p.  473.) 

A  blister,  kept  open,  has  put  a  stop  to  the  growth 
of  the  tumour;  but  this  method  is  not  much  foi 
lowed  at  present,  as  better  plans  of  treatment  have 
been  discovered.  A  few  years  ago  the  favourite  mode 
of  curing  bronchocelc  consisted  in  giving  internally 
burnt  sponge,  and  occasionally  a  calomel  purge,  at  the 
same  lime  that  frictions  v/ere  made  upon  the  'umour 
itself.  The  utility  of  burnt  sponge  in  the  treatment  of 
bronchocele,  as  Dr.  Coindet  and  others  have  now  fXilly 
proved,  depends  upon  the  iodine  in  its  composition. 

The  efiicacy  of  burnt  sponge  was  thought  to  be  great- 
est, when  exhibited  in  the  form  of  a  lo/enge  composed 
of  ten  grains  of  this  substance,  ten  of  burnt  cork,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  pumice-stone.  These  powders 
were  made  into  the  proper  I'orm  with  a  little  syrup,  and 
the  lozenge  was  then  put  under  the  tongue  and  allowed 
to  dissolve.  To  the  latter  circumstance  much  imjior- 
tance  was  attached.  Some  practitiontjrs  gave  a  scrujih' 
of  burnt  sponge  alone,  thrice  every  day,  while  oihcra 
added  a  grain  of  calomel  to  each  dose.  A  jiurge  of  co- 
lomel  was  ordered  about  once  a  week  or  Ibrtnight,  at 
long  as  the  i)atient  persevered  in  the  use  of  the  cal- 
chicd  sponge  ;  but  when  mercury  was  combmed  wltP 
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»cb  dose  of  this  medicine,  no  occasional  purgative  was 
deeiiie<I  requisite. 

External  means  may  very  materially  assist  the  ahove 
internal  remedies.  Frequently  rubbing  the  swelling 
■with  a  dry  towel ;  bathing  the  part  with  cold  water ; 
nibbing  the  tumour  two  or  three  times  a  day  with  tlie 
li»j.  ammon.  acet.  or  the  camphor  liniment ;  are  the 
best  steps  of  this  kind  which  the  surgeon  can  take. 

"  In  the  treatment  of  bronchocele,"  says  Mr.  A.  Burns, 
"  repeated  topical  detraction  of  blood  from  the  tumour 
is  higlily  beneficial.  Electricity  also  has  sometimes  a 
marked  effect ;  but  there  is  no  remedy  which  I  would 
more  strongly  advise,  than  regular  and  long-continued 
friction  over  the  tumour.  By  perseverance  in  this  plan, 
a  bronchocele,  treated  in  London,  was  materially  re- 
duced in  the  course  of  six  weeks.  Its  good  effects  I 
have  likewise  witnessed  myself;  and  it  is  a  remedy 
liighly  recommended  by  Girard  in  his  '  Trait',  des 
Loupes.'  It  has  also  been  much  used  in  scrofulous  tu- 
mours by  Mr.  Grosvenor  of  Oxford,  and  by  Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  Edinburgh.— (S?^r^icai  Anatmny  of  the  Head 
and  Neck,  p.  204.) 

Mr.  A.  Burns  recommends  the  friction  to  be  made 
with  flannel  covered  wiih  liair-pow<ier,  :md  the  part  to 
be  rubbed  at  least  three  times  a  day,  for  twenty  minutes. 

In  two  cases  of  bronchocrle  related  by  Dr.  Clarke, 
the  patients  were  cuivd  by  "  the  steady  use  ot  the 
compound  plaster  of  ammoniac  and  mercury,  con- 
joined with  the  internal  exhibition  of  burnt  sponge  and 
occasional  purgatives  " —(See  Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical 
Journal,  vol.  4,  p.  280.) 

We  learn  from  Professor  Odier,  that,  in  Geneva,  bron- 
chocele used  to  be  cured  by  burnt  sponge  exhibited  in 
powder  or  infused  in  wine,  and  combined  with  purga- 
tives to  prevent  the  cramps  of  the  stomach,  which  some- 
times accompany  the  disappearance  of  the  swelling. 
Muriate  of  baryies  has  likewise  been  recommended.— 
(See  Manuel  de  MMecine  Pratique.) 

Mr.  Wilmer,  credulously  imputing  great  influence  to 
the  changes  of  the  moon,  used  to  begin  with  an  emetic 
the  day  after  the  full  mo<n,  and  to  give  a  purge  the 
ensuing  day.  The  night  following  and  seven  nights 
successively  he  directed  the  above-mentioned  lozenge 
to  be  pur  under  the  tongue  at  bedtime,  and  adminis- 
tered every  noon  a  bitter  stomachic  powder.  On  the 
eighth  day  the  purge  was  repeated,  and  in  the  wane 
«r  the  succeeding  moon,  the  whole  process,  except  the 
emetic,  was  renewed.— (CaAcs  in  Surgery,  Appendix.) 
This,  which  is  often  called  the  Coventry  plan  of  treat- 
ment, is  said  to  be  greatly  assisted  by  rubbing  the  tu- 
mour vvith  an  ointment  containing  tartar  emetic. 

Prosser  succeeded  with  his  medicmes,  though  the 
patient  was  nearly  twenty-five  years  old,  and  the  swell- 
ing had  existed  more  than  twelve  years.  It  is  said, 
that  no  instance  of  cure  has  been  known  after  the  pa- 
tient was  twenty-five.  Prosser  orders  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing powders"  to  be  taken  early  in  the  morning,  an 
hour  or  two  after  breaklast  and  at  five  or  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  every  day.  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 
The  powder  may  be  taken  in  a  little  syrup  or  sugar 
and  water :  U .  Cimiab.  ant.  op.  levigat.  milleped.  ppt.  el 
pulv.  aa  gr.  XV.  Spong.  calcin.  3j.  M. 

These  powders  should  be  taken  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  then  left  for  a  week  or  nine  days  before  a  repeti- 
tion. At  bedtime  every  night,  during  the  second  course 
of  the  powders,  some  purgative  pills  composed  of  mer- 
cury, the  extractum  colocynthid.comp.  and  rhubarb,  are 
to  be  administered ;  and  in  general  it  will  be  proper 
to  purge  the  patient  with  manna  or  salts,  before  be- 
ginning with  the  powders.  Prosser  put  no  faith  in 
external  aj)plications. 

Sonje  have  recommended  giving  two  scruples  of 
calcined  egg-shells  every  morning,  in  a  glass  of  red 
wine;  half  a  drachm  of  the  sulphuret  of  potash  every 
day,  dissolved  in  water;  or  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  the 
tinct.  digit,  twice  a  day,  the  dose  being  gradually  in- 
creased. Muriated  barytes.  cicuta,  and  belladonna 
have  also  been  exhibited.  Posiiglione  commends  the 
muriate  of  lime  as  a  medicine  possessing  great  effi- 
cacy. The  remedy  is  made  in  a  bolus  with  honey,  to 
which  is  sometimes  added  burnt  sponge,  with  cinna- 
mon in  i>owder.  He  employs  also  frictions  with  flan- 
nel, liniments,  and  sometimes  purges  with  calomel. 
The  bolus  is  placed  under  the  tongue,  and  allowed  to 
dissolve  there.— (P.  5'J,  .« c.) 

Sir  J.  Wylie,  physician  to  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
;^ prescribes  three  grains  of  the  submuriate  of  mercury, 


three  of  the  ammotiiacal  muriate  of  irn,  four  of  burm 
sponge,  and  ten  of  ihe  bark  of  laurus  cassia,  divided 
in'o  twelve  doses,  one  of  which  is  given  twice  a  week 
with  a  gentle  anodyne  at  night.  He  also  directs  twenty- 
four  lozenges  to  be  made,  by  triturating  an  ounce  of 
burnt  .sponge  with  an  ecjual  quantity  of  the  powder  of 
gum  arable,  and  fifteen  grains  of  cinnamon,  first  blended 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  syrup  of  orange-peel. 
One  of  these  lozenges  is  put  under  the  tongue  daily 
and  allowed  to  dissolve  there.  Lastly,  to  the  tumour 
Itself  he  applies  a  piaster  composed  of  half  an  ounce 
of  litharge,  a  drachm  of  the  submuriate  of  mercury, 
and  10  grains  of  antim.  tartariz.~( A/iitrf,  Nosol.  .Vat. 
t.  1,  p.  474.) 

The  virtues  of  burnt  sponge  in  the  cure  of  certain 
forms  of  bronchocele  are  now  ascertained  to  be  owing 
to  the  iodine  which  it  contains.  Iodine  was  di.scovered 
in  1813  by  Courtois,  manufacturer  of  saltpetre  at  Paris; 
but  six  years  elapsed  before  it  was  tried  as  a  medicine. 
From  the  first  memoir  of  Dr.  Coindet,  addressed  in 
1820  to  the  Helvetian  Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  it 
appears,  that  as  he  was  searching  for  a  formula  in  the 
work  of  Cadet  de  Gassicourt,  he  found  that  Russel  had 
recommended  the  ashes  of  the  fucus  vesiculo.sus,  or 
bladder  wrack,  under  the  name  of  aethiops  vegetabilis, 
for  the  cure  of  bronchocele;  and  he  was  led  from  ana- 
logy betsveen  this  substance  and  burnt  sponge,  so  long 
celebrated  for  its  eflicacy  in  the  treatment  of  broncho- 
cele,  to  suspect  that  iodine  was  the  active  principle  of 
both.  "  The  gn-at  and  uneqtialled  success  which  re- 
sulted from  its  use  in  the  treatment  of  bronchocele,  at 
once  indicated  the  power  of  iodine  as  a  therapeutic 
agent,  and  encouraged  Dr.  Coindet  to  pursue  his  re- 
searches in  rendering  it  an  efficient  article  of  the  ma- 
teria medica ;  and  about  the  close  of  the  same  year, 
when  Dr.  Coindet  had  employed  iodine  in  treating  goitre 
for  six  months  at  least,  his  conjecture  was  confirmed 
by  the  discovery  which  Dr.  Fyfe  of  Edinburgh  made, 
that  this  substance  was  actually  contained  in  the  ashes 
of  the  burnt  sponge,"  «SlC. 

"  It  has  been  generally  understood  among  the  pro- 
fession, that  the  happy  conjecture  which  introduced 
iodine  into  medical  treatment,  originated  with  Dr.  Coin- 
det, of  Geneva;  yet  we  find  that  his  claim  to  this  ho- 
nour is  disputed  by  one  of  his  countrymen,  Dr.  J.  C. 
Straub.  of  Hofwyl,  in  the  canton  of  Berne. 

Dr.  Stranb,  whose  communication  is  found  in  Pro- 
fessor Meisner's  Physical  Intelligence  of  the  General 
Helvetian  Society  for  1820,  states,  that  before  the  dis- 
covery of  iodine,  attempts  had  been  made  to  compound 
a  substitute  for  burnt  sponge,  but  without  succesn; 
and  that  this  failure  and  his  observation  of  the  simi- 
larity of  smell  between  iodine,  burnt  sponge,  and  other 
marine  productions,  led  him  to  suspect  the  existence 
of  iodine  or  its  salts  in  these  substances,  and  that  its 
absence  in  the  artificial  comjwunds  was  the  cause  of 
failure  in  these  experiments.  This  conjecture,  which 
api)ears  to  have  been  made  previously  to  1819,  led  Dr. 
Straub  to  examine  the  real  burnt  sponge,  and  he  in- 
forms us,  that  though  his  time  did  not  permit  him  to 
ascertain  exact  quantities,  yet  he  obtained  from  14  oz. 
of  burnt  sponge  as  nmch  iodine  as  to  render  his  con- 
jecture probable,  and  to  be  astonished  that  the  ingre- 
dient should  have  escaped  notice.  He  was  therefore 
at  once  induced  to  think  of  its  usf  in  medicine ;  and  in 
the  same  paper  from  wh'ch  we  obtain  these  facts,  im- 
pressed with  the  poisonous  quality  ascribed  by  Orfila 
to  iodine,  he  recommended  first  the  trial  of  its  salts, 
especially  the  hydriodates  of  soda  and  lime,  and  thei 
that  of  the  substance  itself. 

The  communication  of  Dr.  Straub  is  dated  D«ic. 
1819,  and  was  actually  published  in  Professor  Meis- 
ner's periodical  work  in  February,  1820.  five  months 
at  least  before  the  first  memoir  of  Dr.  Coindet  was 
communicated  to  the  Ht^lvetian  Society  of  Natural 
Sciences  at  Geneva.  It  is  unnecessary  to  have  re- 
course to  any  supposition  of  injustice  done  to  Dr. 
Straub;  much  less  would  it  be  right  to  deprive  Dr. 
Coindet  of  the  merit  of  originality  in  substituting  the 
direct  and  certain  action  of  iodine,  for  the  irregular  and 
sometimes  inert  qualifies  of  burnt  sponge  in  the  treat- 
ment of  goitre.  Coincidence  of  this  kind  is  not  uncoin 
mon  in  scien*  e ;  in  the  present  instance,  the  inge- 
nuity of  Dr.  Straub  does  not  diminish  the  merit  of  Dr. 
Coindel."--(See  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  No. 
80,  p.  210,  Ac.) 

That  iodine  is  a  medicine  of  considerable  efficnny  tn 
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bronchocele,  not  a  doubt  can  be  entertained,  arter  the 
many  cases  now  recorded  in  proof  of  the  fact  ;  and 
that  it  will  be  found  useful  in  some  olher  chronic  tu- 
mours, especiallv  those  of  a  scrollilous  nature,  seems 
highly  probable,"  if  such  probability  be  no  already  con- 
verted into  certainty.  In  bronchocele,  friction  with 
the  oirument  on  the  .swelling  may  ofceii  be  advanta- 
geously conjoined  with  the  use  of  one  of  the  prepa- 
rations for  internal  exhibition. 

In  the  Archives  G  n  rales  de  M  dccine  for  July,  1823, 
Dr.  Coster  mentions  the  opportunity  which  he  had  had 
of  remaining  eight  months  at  Geneva  with  Dr.  Coin- 
det,  and  of  observing  correctly  the  go  jd  effects  of  iodine 
in  enlargements  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  in  scrofulous 
tumours.  Dr.  Coindet  first  of  all  employed  this  mech- 
cme  under  the  form  of  alcoholic  tincture,  and  obtained 
very  surprising  effiicfs  from  its  administration  in  goi- 
tre. He  next  tried  friction  on  the  tumour  itself  with  an 
ointment  composed  of  the  hydryodate  ofpotass  and  lard ; 
and  the  success  of  this  practice  was  so  great.that  of  nearly 
one  hundred  individuals  affected  wit  h  go5  ire, whose  cases 
Dr.  Coster  collected,  more  than  two-thirds  were  com- 
pletely cured  by  it.  Soon  after  these  successful  results, 
iodine  was  employed  sometimes  internally  and  some- 
times in  the  form  of  friction  in  scroiula.  "  I  shall  not 
aliirm  (says  Dr.  Coster)  that  success  was  as  unilbrm  in 
the  latter  as  in  the  former  disease,  but  it  is  certain, 
that  scrofulous  tumours  yield  sooner  to  the  action  of 
iodine  than  to  that  of  any  other  remedy  at  present 
known:  when  the  tumours,  whether  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  or  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  are  hard  and  reni- 
lent,  experience  proves,  that  the  effects  of  iodine  are 
much  mora  prompt  when  the  frictions  are  preceded  by 
the  application  of  leeches  and  a  low  regimen.  Not- 
withstanding these  precautions,  however,  the  tumour 
sometimes  continues  stationary."  In  such  a  case,  Dr. 
Coster  put  the  tumour  twice  a  day,  for  ten  or  twelve 
minutes,  uuder  the  influence  of  the  positive  pole  of  the 
voltaic  pile,  taking  care  to  t-hange  sidra  each  time  of 
using  it;  so  that,  in  the  morning,  he  made  use  of  fric- 
tion wuh  iodine  on  the  right  side  and  the  action  of  the 
pile  on  the  left,  and  in  the  evening  applied  the  friction 
to  the  left  side  and  the  galvanism  to  the  right.  In 
iwentv  davs  not  the  least  trace  of  the  bronchocele  was 
left.  It  is'stated,  that  in  this  instance,  the  voltaic  pile, 
unassisted  with  the  frictions  of  iodine,  was  as  ineffec- 
tual as  the  friction  by  itself  had  been.  By  the  inter- 
nal and  external  use  of  iodine,  I  lately  dispersed  a 
bronchocele  which  had  formed  in  the  neck  of  a  young 
lady,  aged  about  12,  who  was  brought  to  my  house  by 
my  neighbour  Mr.  Blair.  The  disease  began  to  diminish 
m  less  than  a  week  frcm  the  commencement  of  the 
treatment,  and  in  six  weeks  the  cure  was  complete. 
An  interesting  case,  in  which  a  similar  plan  was  at- 
tended v\ith  success,  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Roots.~(See 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  SIO.)  Another  instance 
of  its  decided  efficacy  is  re])orted  by  Dr.  Barlow,  of 
Bath  (see  Edin.  Med.  Jmirn.  No.  79,  p.  337) ;  but  who- 
ever w  ishes  to  have  a  large  and  convincing  body  of 
evidence  on  this  point,  s^hould  consult  the  cases  and 
observations  published  byDr.  Manson,  of  Nottingham, 
where  bronchocele  is  said  to  be  endemic.  He  gives 
the  results  of  one  hundred  and  tw^enty  cases  of  bron- 
chocele in  w  hich  he  administered  iodine.  Fifteen  were 
in  males,  and  one  hundred  and  five  in  females.  When 
the  disease  was  complicated  with  diseased  lymphatic 
glands,  the  thyroid  gland  fin>t  yielded  and  then  the 
others.  In  the  fourth  ►ase  a  scrofulous  sweUing  of  the 
foot  yielded  during  the  use  of  iodine.  Of  the  hundred 
and  twenty  cases  referred  to,  eighty-seven  were  cured, 
ten  much  relieved,  and  only  two  or  three  discharged 
Avithout  relief.  -(See  Mart,s(m\t  Medical  Researckes  on 
the  I'llfects  of  Iodine  in  Bronc/incde,  Paralysis,  Chorea, 
ScrnjuJa,  Fistula  Lachrymalis,  Deafness,  Dy.fphagia, 
White  SwcUin^s,  and  Distortions  o/their^pine.  Land. 
1H25.)  Some  farther  notice  of  this  gentleman's  prac- 
tice, as  well  as  the  nsults  of  Mr.  I'uchanan'H  expe- 
rience will  be  taken  in  the  articles  Ear,  Iodine,  Joints, 
Scrofula,  Virtrbra,  <$  c.  Tor  tlie  preparation  ar.d  doses 
Ot  Iodine,  see  this  word. 

In  South  America,  u  remedy  for  Lronchocclu  called 
aceyte  de  scd,  vvas  found,  by  M.  lloulin,  to  contain  a 
proportion  of  iodine.— (Sec  Magendie,  Jourv.  de  Vhvsi- 
iOogie,  t.  5,  ;>.  273.)  'i'he  same  gentleman  has  also 
proposed  the  trial  of  chlorine,  or  the  ftee  hydro-clUoric 
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veterate bronchoceIet5  which  graduallj-  subsided  in 
consequence  of  suppuration.  Volpi  states,  that  such 
ulcerations  are  not  unfrequent.  He  has  published  two 
facjs  of  this  kind  which  occurred  after  a  nervous  fever; 
and  he  records  a  third  case,  where  the  swelling  in' 
flamed  m  consequence  of  a  blow,  suppurated,  and 
sloughed  so  as  entirely  to  disappear.— (See  LeveUle, 
i\ouvelle  Doctrine  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  128.)  A  similar  fact 
is  recorded  by  Zipy.—iSiehold,  Sam.iiJ.  Chir.  Beob.  h 
2,  p.  229.) 

The  disease  in  its  inveterate  form  has  also  been 
somethncs  removed  by  the  application  of  caustic  (ilfc«- 
ny  in  Jovni.  de  M  decine,  t.  24,  p.  75 ;  Timaeiis,  Cos. 
p.  283) ;  the  establishment  of  issues  (Jeitteles,  Obs. 
Med.) ;  the  making  of  an  incision  into  the  swelling,  or 
the  introduction  of  a  setou  through  it.— {Fodere,  Essai 
sur  le  Goitre  et  le  Cretinage,  p.  75 ;  Klein,  in  v.  Sie- 
bold,  Sammlung  Chir.  Beobacht,  b.  2,  p.W;  Flajani, 
CoUezione  d'Osscrvazioni  di  Chirurgia,  t.  3,  p.  283.) 

Bronchoceles  have  sometimes  been  removed  by  the 
part  having  been  accidentally  or  purposely  burnt  to  a 
considerable  depth  {Motte.  in  Blegny,  Zodiac,  ann. 
2Febr.  Obs.  11  ;  Severimcs de  Efficaci  Medicina,p.fm.) 
The  disappearance  of  hronchoceles  has  also  been 
knoAvn  to  follow  a  wonml. —{Schmidmuller  iiber  die 
Ausfuhriaigsgange  der  Schilddnise,  p.  37,  Landshut, 
1-05.)  A.  Burns  sometimes  employed  blasters,  and 
found  them  useful. — {Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head 
and  Neck,  p  204.)  With  respect  to  caustic,  which  is 
spoken  of  by  Cclsus  {lib.  7,  cap.  13),  Flajani  states, 
that  its  operation  is  tedious  and  painful,  and  attended 
with  danger ;  and  what  he  says  about  the  practice 
of  an  incision  is  not  more  encouraging.  When 
the  disease  contains  a  <:yst,  he  prefers  making  an 
opening  with  a  trocar,  though  he  confesses  that 
this  plan  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  a  relapse,  when 
the  cyst  is  very  thick  and  hard ;  in  which  circum- 
stance, it  will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  either 
to  an  incision  or  the  seton,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
citing suppuration.  Should  the  disease,  however, 
be  merely  composed  of  one  cyst  of  moderate  size,  Fla- 
jani recommends  its  entire  removal.  "  Of  all  these 
methods  (says  he)  proposed  for  the  extirpation  of  bron- 
choceles, the  seton  is  'le  least  dangerous,  and  by 
means  of  it  a  radical  cure  may  be  generally  effected 
without  any  severe  symptoms,  as  I  have  found  by  ex- 
perience in  many  cases.  On  the  contrary  I  have  been 
an  eye-witness  of  the  fatal  consequences  induced  by 
the  other  plans.  I  was  called  to  assist  a  gentleman, 
about  forty  years  of  age,  brought  to  death's  door  by  a 
bleeding,  which  arose  from  the  apphcation  of  caustic  to 
the  forepart  of  the  neck.  As  touniiquets,  bandages, 
&c.  proved  quite  ineffectual,  it  was  indispensable  to 
make  pressure  on  the  part  with  the  finger  of  an  assist- 
ant, for  twenty-four  hours,  ere  the  hemorrhage  could 
be  stopped ;  a  copious  suppuration  ensued ;  and  it  was 
three  months  before  the  parts  were  healed.  I  was 
likewise  present  (says  he)  at  the  opening  of  a  similar, 
but  larger  swelling  in  the  same  situation,  the  disease 
having  afflicted  an  elderly  respectable  patient  for  seve- 
ral years.  The  incision  caused  the  evacuation  of  a 
email  quantity  of  serum,  contained  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane ;  but  the  following  day  the  tumour  inflamed,  the 
(hfficulty  of  respiration  increased,  and  for  some  days 
the  patient  was  in  great  danger.  At  length  suppuration 
was  established,  followed  by  a  destruction  of  a  great 
deal  of  the  cellular  membrane  and  .several  sinuses,  and 
in  five  months  the  patient  lost  Ids  life.  On  examina- 
tion of  the  body,  the  lungs  were  found  tuberculated, 
an  effect  of  the  impediment  to  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  smaller  vessels  of  tho.sc  org  ms."— 
(Flajani.  CoUezione  d'Osscrv.  t.3,p  28.%  Svo.Roma, 
l«0-2.) 

The  first  propose,  of  the  employment  of  scions  for 
the  cure  of  diseases  of  the  thyroid  gland,  is  perhaps 
not  exactly  known ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  method 
has  been  known,  and  occasionally  practised,  ever  since 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  "Dr.  Monro,  senior, 
(as  a  well  infornic'l  writer  haw  observed)  mentions  in 
his  lectures  that  he  has  seen  a  dropsy  in  the  centre  of 
the  gland,  complicated  with  broiichocolo,  curc<l  by  a 
seton,  although  the  glandular  swelling  still  coiiiinued. 
—(A.  Burns  on  the  Surgical  Anatomy  if  the  Head 
and  Neck,  p.  191.)  This  statement  is  given  o"  '"e 
authority  of  some  MS.  notes  taken  by  Dr.  Brown,  from 
Dr.  Monro's  lectures.  According  to  Giranl,  '""">''■■'•■ 
in   hit  time  hml  been  commnniratod   to  tno   Iloyai 
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Academy  of  Surgery  at  Paris,  in  which  the  disease  had 
been  got  rid  of  either  by  means  of  a  seton,  drawn 
through  the  swelling,  or  the  application  of  an  issue.— 
(Lupiologie,  >i  r.  Hvo.  Paris,  1775.  The  occasional 
success  of  setoii.s  was  also  adverted  to  by  Richter  in 
the  year  \im.—{Bibliothek,  b.  9,  p.  478.)  .And  the  plan 
is  spoken  of  in  another  work,  published  in  1790,  as  be- 
ing eligible  where  the  disease  is  conjoined  with  a  cyst. 
—  Encyclopedie  Method,  partie  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  2.31.) 
Tlie  practice  was  particularly  noticed  by  Fodere  in  his 
valuable  treatise  on  bronchocele ;  and  Alibert  mentions 
the  seton  as  being  used  at  the  Hospital  St.  Louis.— 
{Nosol.  NaL  t.  1,  p.  466,  fol.  Paris,  1817.) 

In  November,  1817,  Dr.  Quadri,  of  Naples,  tried  this 
practice,  which  he  erroneously  supposed  to  be  quite 
new.  "  By  means  of  a  trocar-pointed  needle,  six  and 
a  half  inchefi  long,  I  passed  (says  he)  a  seton  from 
above  downwards  through  the  gland,  at  the  depth  of 
about  four  lines  from  its  surface.  Suppuration  took 
place  in  fortj-eight  hours.  On  the  18th  of  November 
ihe  seton  escaped,  when  the  matter  was  squeezed  out ; 
and  the  irritation  occasioned  by  replacing  it,  produced 
an  abscess  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  which  was 
opened  on  tlie  '23d,  when  it  was  found  that  the  eiippu 
ration  had  effected  the  destruction  of  nearly  the  whole 
gland."  The  woman,  who  was  thirty-si.\  years  of 
age,  was  seen  by  Dr.  Somerville,  in  April,  1818,  with 
the  circumference  of  her  neck  lessened,  from  sixteen 
to  thirteen  inches,  French  measure.  In  another  ca.se 
referred  to,  a  seton  was  jmssed  through  each  side  of 
the  thyroid  gland,  and  the  result  was  a  removal  of  the 
tumour  on  the  side  where  the  seton  was  maintained 
long  enough  ;  but  on  the  opposite  side  the  seton  being 
withdrawn  too  early,  the  matter  collected  in  a  sac; 
and  at  the  end  of  four  months  a  sinus  and  discharge 
still  continued,  the  patient  refusing  to  have  a  counter 
opening  practised.  When  the  seton  does  not  prove 
stimulating  enough,  Dr.  Quadri  sometimes  enlarges  it, 
or  attaches  to  it  eseharotic  or  irritating  substances. 
He  also  frequently  uses  two  setons.  In  one  example, 
in  endeavouring  to  perforate  the  gland  rather  deeply. 
Dr.  Quadri  ap[)ears  to  have  injured  the  larger  branches 
of  the  thyroid  arteries,  as  more  than  an  ounce  of 
blood  was  discharged,  and  the  tumour  swelled  as  if 
injected  with  blood  The  bleeding,  however,  ceased 
spontaneously.  He  states  that  the  seton  has  been 
passed  through  the  tumour  not  less  than  sixteen  times, 
the  direction  being  varied  in  every  instance,  withojit 
untoward  accident ;  and  ho  is  confident,  tliat  unless 
the  needle  be  pushed  deep  enough  almost  to  touch  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  the  trunks  of  the  thyroid  arteries  will 
not  be  exposed  to  injury,  while  the  branches  in  the 
track  of  the  needle  will  not  cause  any  danger.  He 
msists  also  upon  the  propriety  of  retaining  the  seton 
in  the  tumour  a  considerable  time ;  and  observes,  that 
it  remains  to  be  ascertained  whether  this  practice  will 
answer  in  every  description  of  bronchocele  ?  For  these 
and  several  other  cases  and  particulars,  the  profession 
is  indebted  to  Dr.  Somerville.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  10,  p.  16,  <s-c.) 

Mr.  Gunning  applied  a  seton  in  a  case  of  broncho- 
cele in  St.  George's  Hospital ;  but  in  this  instance  the 
irritation  brought  on  sloughing,  and  the  patient  after  a 
time  died.  The  i>artlculars  of  this  case,  and  of  three 
successful  examples  of  the  practice  in  England,  have 
been  lately  recorded.  One  of  the  successful  cases  was 
treated  by  my  friend  Mr.  James,  of  Exeier,  another  by 
Mr.  A.  C.  Hutchison,  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
collect  the  history  of  them,  and  the  third  by  Dr.  A.  T. 
Thomson.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11,  p.  235.) 
Percy  and  Dupuytren  have  also  employed  setons  in 
bronchocele  with  success.  The  plan,  however,  is  some 
times  inefficient,  as  is  proved  by  two  ca.ses  under  Di 
Kennedy,  of  Glasgow.— (See  London  Med.  Repository 
No.  Q-J,  Feb.  1S22.)  The  exact  nature  of  cases  relievea 
by  this  practice,  and  their  difference  from  other  exam- 
ples, which  are  benefited  by  treatment  of  a  diflferent 
kind,  arc  still  desiderata  in  surgery. 

The  diseased  thyroid  gland  has  been  successfully 
extirpated;  but  the  operation  is  one  of  so  much  danger, 
that  it  ought  never  to  be  attempted  except  under  the 
most  pressing  circumstances.  The  many  large  arte- 
ries naturally' distributed  to  the  gland  itself;  their  still 
greater  size  in  bronchocele ;  and  the  vicinity  of  the 
carotid  arteiies,  and  important  nerves,  render  the  un- 
dertaking a  thing  of  no  common  difficulty. 
Mr.  Gooch  relates  two  cases,  which  do  not  cncou 
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rage  i)ractitioner3  to  have  recourse  to  the  excision 
enlarged  thyroid  glands.     In  one,  so  copious  an 
morrhage  took  place,  that  the  surgeon,  though  equi 
bold  and  experienced,  was  obliged  to  stop  in  the  mi 
of  the  operation.    No  means  availed  in  entirely 
pressing  the  bleetUng,  and  the  patierrt  died  in  a  f« 
days.    In  the  other,  the  same  event  nearly  took  place, 
the  patient's  life  being  saved  only  by  compressing  the 
wounded  vessels  with  the  hand,  day  and  night,  for  a 
whole  week,  by  persons  who  relieved  each  other 
turn.    This  was  found  the  only  way  of  stopping  tl 
hemorrhage,  after  many  fruitless  attempts  to  tie  tl 
vessels. 

Hemorrhage  is  not  tiie  only  risk  :  Dupuytren 
moved  a  large  bronchocele thatcaused dangerous  p 
sure  upon  the  trachea:  the  whole  gland  was  tak 
away,  and  the  four  thyroid  arteries  and  many  veil 
secured.  Only  a  few  spoonfuls  of  blood  were  lost.  ~ 
woman,  however,  died  soon  after  the  oi)eTation,  wi 
pale  face,  hurried  respiration,  cold  skin,  sickness,  &( 
denoting  injury  of  some  important  nerves. 

I  do  not  mention  these  facts  to  deter  surgeons  fn 
the  operation  altogether,  because  it  is  proved  by  model 
experience,  and  especially  by  six  cases  in  which 
Hedenus,  of  Dresden,  has  successfully  removed  tl 
thyroid  gland,  that  not  only  it  is  occasionally  a  nei 
sary  proceeding,  •  but  one  that  may  be  well  accoi 
plished  by  a  skilful  operator,  as  will  be  particular! 
explained  in  a  future  article.— (See  Thyroid  Gland.) 
When  bronchoceles  by  their  pressure  dangerously  ob- 
struct respiration,  deglutition,  and  the  return  of  blood 
from  the  head;  and  when  the  disease  resists  the  effi- 
cacy of  iodine,  a  seton,  blisters,  and  ever>-  other  plaa 
of  treatment  found  deserving  of  trial ;  what  can 
done  with  the  view  of  saving  the  patient,  but  the 
operation  of  cutting  away  the  swelling,  or  that  of 
posing  and  tying  one  or  both  of  the  upper  thyroid  a 
ries  ? 

When  the  quantity  of  blood  flowing  into  a  tumour  is 
suddenly  and  greatly  lessened,  the  size  of  the  swelling 
commonly  soon  undergoes  a  considerable  diminution 
The  experiment  was  once  made  by  Sir  W.  Blizard  :  he 
tied  the  arteries  of  an  enlarged  thyroid  gland,  and,  in  a 
week,  the  tumour  was  reduced  one-third  in  its  size. 
The  ligatures  then  sloughed  off,  repeated  bleeding  took 
place  from  the  arteries,  and  by  the  extension  of  hos- 
pital gangrene,  the  carotid  itself  was  exposed.  The 
patient  died ;  yet,  as  Mr.  A.  Burns  observes,  this  does 
not  militate  against  a  repetition  of  the  experiment ;  as 
the  same  thing  might  have  happened  from  merely 
opening  a  vein,  and,  in  the  confined  air  of  a  hospital, 
has  actually  happened.— (Surgical  Anatomy  of  the 
Head  and  Neck,  p.  202.) 

In  fact,  the  rationality  of  the  experiment  prevented 
surgeons  from  being  intimidated  by  the  failure  in  ques- 
tion ;  and,  with  that  laudable  spirit  for  the  improve- 
ment of  operative  surgery  every  where  diffusing  itself 
through  the  profession,  other  gentlemen  were  sooa 
found  who  had  judgment  enough  to  make  farther  trials 
of  the  practice.  In  a  young  man,  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  whose  breathing  was  much  impeded  by  a  bron- 
chocele, and  whose  upper  thyroid  arteries  were  very 
large,  and  affected  with  strong  pulsations,  Walther,  of 
Landshut,  tied  the  left  of  these  vessels,  the  left  side  of 
the  gland  being  the  largest.  The  operation  was  done 
on  the  3d  of  June,  1814.  An  incision,  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length,  was  made  in  the  direction  of  the  inner 
edge  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle,  where  the 
throbbing  of  the  artery  was  quite  distinct.  By  a  second 
stroke  of  the  knife,  the  platysma-myoides  was  divided 
in  the  same  direction,  and  to  an  equal  extent.  The 
vessel  was  then  exposed  by  a  cautious  di.ssection,  and 
separated  from  the  surrounding  parts,  and  one  arterial 
branch  which  was  divided  was  immediately  secured. 
A  ligature  composed  of  three  silk  threads,  was  thea 
conveyed  with  an  aneurism-needle  under  the  left  thy- 
roid artery,  and  tied  with  two  simple  knots.  The 
wound  was  then  closed  with  adhesive  plaster,  and  the 
ends  of  the  ligatures  brought  out  at  the  angles.  The 
ligature  on  the  large  artery  came  away  on  the  l?th 
day ;  and,  without  any  febrile  symjjtoms,  or  other  bad 
consequences,  the  wound  was  perfectly  healed  on  Ihe 
2Sd  day.  As  early  as  the  third  day  after  the  applica- 
tion of  the  ligature,  the  left  part  of  the  tumour  began 
to  be  less  tense,  and  the  throbbing  feel  in  it  soon 
eased.  By  degrees  it  dwindled  away,  becoming  as  it 
lessened  harder,  and,  as  it  were,  cartilaginous.     In  a 
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fortnight,  the  left  half  of  the  swelling  was  one-third 
•mailer  than  before  the  operation  :  and.  at  lenglii,  only 
one  third  of  it  remained,  while  the  right  side  also  was 
somewhat  smaller.  On  the  17th  of  .lune,  Walther 
took  up  the  right  superior  thyroideal  artery,  which  was 
more  dilRcuit  to  get  at,  as  it  lay  more  deeply,  and  was 
mucii  concealed  under  the  enlarged  gland,  which  had 
pushed  it  out  of  its  natural  situation.  The  operation 
lasted  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  several  large  and 
ismall  arteries  which  were  cut  were  tied.  With  re- 
spect to  the  thyroid  artery  itself,  it  could  not  be  tied 
without  including  a  part  of  the  gland  in  the  ligature. 
No  unfavourable  symptoms  followed  this  second  ope- 
ration ;  the  ligatures  were  detached  in  good  time,  and 
the  wound  healed  up  very  well.  The  right  portion  of 
the  bronchocele  also  now  diminished;  but  though  it 
was  originally  smaller  than  the  left,  it  did  not  dwindle 
away  so  completely  as  the  latter.  The  remains'  of  the 
tumour,  however,  two  years  allerward,  produced  no 
inconvenience,  and  respiration  was  quite  easy.— (See 
Neue  Heilart  dcr  Kropfes,  A  c.  von  Ph.  Fr.  von  Wal- 
ther, p.  25,  Xc  8vo.  Sidzbach,  1817.)  On  the  29th  of 
December,  1818,  Mr.  H.  Coates,  of  Salisbury,  took  up 
Uie  superior  thyroideal  artery  for  the  cure  of  a  bron- 
chocele, which,  in  a  young  woman  aged  seventeen, 
made  pressure  on  the  trachea  and  cesophagus,  attended 
with  a  great  noise  in  breathing.  The  superior  thy- 
roideal arteries  wore  in  this  instance  large,  and  pul- 
sated strongly.  Mr.  Coates  cur  dovvii  upon  the  left  of 
these  vessels,  separated  it  from  its  accompanying 
nerve,  and  passed  under  it  a  small  round  ligature, 
which  was  drawn  moderately  tight  and  tied.  The 
next  day  there  was  headache,  and  some  swelling  of  the 
neck  and  side  of  the  head,  with  increased  difficulty  of 
swallowing  and  febrile  symptoms.  These  complaints, 
however,  were  relieved  by  bleeding  and  antimonial 
medicines.  The  ligature  came  away  on  the  9th  day ; 
and  on  the  14th,  the  wound  was  completely  healed. 
On  the  14th  of  February,  the  breathing  being  much 
improved,  and  the  tumour  reduced  nearly  to  one-half 
of  its  former  size,  the  patient  was  well  enough  to  be 
discharged  from  the  infirmary. — (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  10,  p.  312.)  My  friend,  Mr.  Rose,  once  mentioned 
to  me  a  case,  in  which  a  similar  operation  done  by  Mr. 
Brodie,  did  not  produce  any  material  diminution  of  the 
tumour. 

Dr.  Parry  has  remarked  a  frequent  coincidence, 
either  as  cause  or  effect,  between  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  gland  and  cardiac  diseases. — {Elements  of  Pa- 
thology, cVc.  p.  181.)  And  another  modern  writer 
mentions,  that  he  has  lately  seen  three  cases  of  this 
comphcation. — {Medico-Chir.Journ.vol.\,p.  181.)  A 
case  is  detailed  by  Flajani,  where  the  disease  was  ac- 
companied with  extrao  dinary  palpitations  of  the  heart. 
—(See  Collezione  d'Osservazioni,  Ac.  di  Chirurgia,  t. 
3,  p.  270.)  In  the  instance  here  referred  to,  there  was 
great  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  and  the  oppression  of 
the  breathing  was  such,  that  the  patient  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  venesection  at  least  every  month,  whereby 
he  was  rendered  quite  emaciated. 

[The  prevalence  of  goitre  in  different  parts  of  the 
U.  States  is  stated  by  our  author,  and  several  American 
writers  have  described  the  disease  as  existing  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  our  country,  whose  geological  features 
very  widely  differ  in  many  respects.  In  Vermont,  in 
New- York,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  the  disease  is 
by  no  means  unfrequent.  Professors  Barton  and  Gib- 
son, of  Philadelphia,  have  communicated  many  valua- 
ble observations  on  this  disease.  More  recently,  Pro- 
fessor Francis,  of  New-York,  has  made  a  series  of  ob- 
servations on  goitre  as  it  appears  in  the  western  part 
of  '.he  state  of  New-Y'ork.  From  the  communication 
with  which  he  has  politely  favoured  me,  the  following 
abstract  is  prepared.  I  may  add,  that  agreeably  to  the 
facts  deduced  from  the  changes  which  our  country  un- 
dergoes in  the  progress  of  improvement,  we  have  the 
strongest  reasons  to  infer  that  as  the  climate  and  cul- 
uvation  are  meliorated,  the  instances  of  the  existence 
of  this  disease  will  doubtless  become  less  frequent. 

However  freipjcnt  cases  of  goitre  may  have  formerly 
been  in  the  state  of  New- York,  the  fact  is  certain,  that 
they  are  mnch  more  rijre  at  present.  Even  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  late  Dr.  Dwight,  relative  to  the  great 
prevalence  of  the  disease,  though  among  the  most  re- 
cent with  which  we  have  been  favoured,  are  to  be  re- 
ceived with  allowance.  That  in  particular  portions  of 
our  western  country  repeated    examples  arc  to  be 


found,  may  be  known  by  any  accurate  observer. 
But  "  m  the  village  of  Ulica.  (says  Dr.  Francis)  which 
contains  between  4  and  5000  inhabitants,  no  case  of 
bronchocele  could  be  pointed  out.  and  this  village  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  old  Fort  Schuyler,  on  the  Mohawk^ 
the  vicinity  of  which  has  been  referred  to  as  the  spot 
where  goitre  was  peculiarly  prevalent.  I  am  strength- 
ened in  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  relative  to  the 
almost  total  disappearance  of  goitre  in  tlus  neighbour- 
hood, by  the  testimony  of  Dx.  Coventry.  A  similar  re- 
mark rnay  be  made  with  regard  to  the  former  fre- 
quency of  the  disease  throughout  the  extensive  region 
from  litica  to  Buffalo.  The  late  Uriah  Tracy,  in  his 
excursion  through  this  country  some  years  since,  was 
led  to  believe  that  bronchocele  prevailed  in  the  old  set- 
tlements as  well  as  the  new,  and  thought  it  incidental 
to  the  country  at  large.  In  my  late  visit  I  made  spe- 
cial inquiry  as  to  the  present  condition  of  the  health 
of  <he  inhabitants,  and  am  persuaded  that  the  instances 
of  goUre  are  much  more  rare  than  at  the  period  of  Mr. 
Tracy's  observations.  The  number  of  cases  which 
came  under  my  notice  during  the  tour  were  twenty- 
three.  These  were  at  Herkimer,  Manlius,  Syracuse, 
Onondaga,  Batavia,  Williamsville,  and  Buffalo ;  and  I 
saw  more  cases  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buffalo  thaa 
at  any  other  place.  In  other  parts  of  the  state  the 
disease  may  be  seen,  particularly  in  the  county  of  Alle- 
ghany." ^ 

To  assign  a  satisfactory  cause  for  this  disease  is 
difficult,  perhaps  impo.ssible.  Dr.  Barton  has  endea- 
voured to  show  that  goitre  and  intermittent  and  remit- 
tent fevers  have  one  common  origin,  and  argues  this 
opinion  from  the  simultaneous  prevalence  of  these  dis- 
eases, from  the  frequency  of  glandular  affections 
where  intermittents  abound,  and  from  the  opinion  that 
persons  afflicted  with  goitre  are  exempt  from  intermit* 
tents,  though  in  the  midst  of  these  diseases.  Dr.  Co- 
ventry inclines  to  ascribe  it  to  drinking  water  impreg- 
nated with  alum.  Dr.  Dwight  advocates  the  more 
current  opinion  that  these  affections  originate  from  the 
lime  contained  in  the  water  drank  in  those  regions. 
Dr.  Francis  ascribes  the  production  of  the  disease 
chiefly  to  humidity,  and  hence  it  prevails  most  in'  the 
vicinity  of  lakes  and  rivers  where  vegetation  abounds. 
He  says,  it  increases  with  the  rainy  seasons,  and  is  di- 
minished when  the  weather  becomes  cold  and  dry,  and 
hence  argues  the  reason  of  its  disappearance  as  the 
country  becomes  cleared.  He  however  does  not  alto- 
gether reject  the  agency  of  certain  waters  in  aggravat- 
ing if  not  producing  the  disease. 

Of  the  23  cases  examined  by  Dr.  Francis,  two  only 
were  in  male  subjects,  and  one  of  them  an  adult  In- 
dian, in  Niagara  county.  He  saw  it  in  an  infant  but 
a  few  months  old,  and  he  subscribes  to  the  opinion 
that  it  often  depends  on  constitutional  causes,  and  1st 
sometimes  hereditary. 

In  Oneida  county,  Dr.  Francis  learned  that  goitre 
prevailed  among  sheep,  and  Foder6  gives  us  a  similar 
fact  of  its  occurrence  among  dogs.  The  doctrines  of 
Hunter  and  others,  in  considering  the  sexual  functions 
connected  with  this  disease,  are  sustained  by  its 
greater  prevalence  among  women,  and  also  according 
to  Dr.  F.  by  some  well-known  facts  connected  with 
parturition. 

Dr.  Coventry  has  removed  several  cases  of  goitre  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  the  patient  wearing  the  muri- 
ate of  soda  about  the  neck.  The  recent  plan  of  Mr. 
Holbrook.  of  employing  steady  pressure,  has  been 
tried  in  this  country  "with  some  success.  The  efficacy 
of  burnt  sponge  has  often  been  seen,  but  instances  of 
its  failure  are  not  unfre(}uent.  The  iodine  has  been 
used  of  late  years  with  the  best  effects,  and  I  *.  Cong- 
don,  of  Buffalo,  has  reported  its  entire  success  in  a 
number  of  cases. 

Dr.  Francis  informs  me,  that  in  a  subsequent  journey 
through  this  state,  he  found  a  number  of  interesting 
cases,  and  that  the  disorder  in  every  instance  aftlictea 
the  female  sex,  and  in  eight  or  ten  cases  it  was  obviously 
associated  with  the  function  of  menstruation  and  par 
turition.  The  left  portion  of  the  gland  was  most  ftre- 
quently  the  seat  of  the  disease,  but  in  no  instance  was 
it  connected  with  idiocy.  He  reports  one  instance  of 
the  entire  cure  of  a  fonnidablc  case  which  occurred  in 
a  voung  married  female,  who,  upon  leaving  the  noigti- 
bduriiood  of  Catskill  and  removing  to  the  soutnern 
states,  after  a  residence  of  three  ycarji,  vvus  entirely 
relieved  of  her  goitre. 
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1  can  add  my  own  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  iodiii  , 
having  witnessed  iis  success  in  a  number  of  cases 
■whicli  had  resisted  the  other  remedies  ordinarily  em- 
ployed. 

The  operation  of  removing  the  gland  by  the  knife 
has  been  performed  in  this  country  with  success,  but  is 
Beidom  advised,  and  will  not  be  often  repeated.— KecicJ 

^rjljuca.-i.-i  gaoe  tkt  first  guild  uccuuvL  of  bruiicku- 
ci-le.  IVilmer's  Casis  and  Iicma?-kg  in  Hurgery,  willi 
ail  Jlppeiidix  on  the  Metliod  of  ciirniff  the  lirondiucilt 
vi  CJooeiilry,  Hvo.  J^und.  177y.  Piuascv^  Jin  Account 
and  M  tlwd  of  Care  of  Ihoiichocelr,  or  Derbyiisck^ 
Uoo.  J.oiid.  17(59.  Also,'M  edit.  4to.  Land.  1782.  M<- 
moirg  of  ike  Med.  isociity  of  J^ovdun,  vol.  I.  Gooch\-< 
Chirurgicul  IVorks,  vol.2,  p.  96;  vol.  3,  p.  157.  JJ^- 
saulCs  Pmidiiin  Vhirurgical  Journal,  vol.  2,  p.  2ii2. 
(£uorcs  Cliirurgicalcs  dc  JJauult,  par  Bir.hiit,  t.  2,  p. 
21)8.  y.  Midaciiriie,  LeUre  stir  I'Etat  dc  Cretin  : 
{Frank,  J)tl.  Op.  6.)  Kdiii.  Mid.  and  Surgical  Juvrn. 
vol.  i,  7>.  279.  Odier's  Manuel  dr.  Medtcinc  Pruliq lit, 
Boo.  Geneve,  1811.  Dr.  Keevis'ti  Paper  on  Crilhusm, 
in  Edin.  Mid.  and  Surg.  .Journal,  Vol.  5.  I'ruite  du 
Goitre,  et  du  Cretiuisme,  par  F.  E.  Fodo.i,  8vo.  Pa- 
ris, an  8.  Ricliter's  Jinfaiig.igrunde  der  H'andarz- 
neykunst,  b.  4,  kap.  13,  von  Kropfe.  Sui-gicol  Ana- 
tomy of  the  Head  and  Xcck,  by  A.  Burns,  p.  191,  <$-c. 
Ijurrey,  Mimoires  de  Chirurgie  Militaire,  turn.  1,  p. 
123;  t".  3,  p.  199,  (J-c.  ./.  F^Ackciniann,  iiber  die  Kre- 
tinen,  eine  btsondere  MenchenuOart  in  den  Alptn.  8/io. 
Qothii,  1790.  B.  S.  Baiton,A  Memoir  concerning 
the  Disease  of  Goitre,  as  it  prevails  in  different  parts 
of  J^urth  America,  800.  Phdadiiphia,  1800.  Menio- 
ria  Piituliigico  Practica  snlla  J^Tulura  di  Gozzo,  <$-c. 
del  Dottor  Prospero  Postigliont,  l2ino.  Firinze,  1811. 
Kortum,  Comment,  de  yuiu  Scrufuloso,  I.  2.  Giuseppe 
Flajavi,  Culleiione  d'  Osscrvaiiuni  e  Rifiessioni  di 
Chirurgia,  t.  3,  p.  270,  ^c  8vo.  Rowa,  1802.  Quadri, 
in  Mid.  Chir.  Trans,  vol  10,  p.  16  J>ict.  dcs  Sci- 
ences Med.  art.  Bronchocfle.  Ph.  Fr.  IVaWier,  J^feuc 
Heilart  des  Kropfis  durchdie  Unlerbindung  der  obem 
Schildrusen  Schlngndern  ntbst  der  Gcschichte  eiiies 
durch  die  Operation  geheilten  Aneurismds  dir  Carotis 
Boo.  Siilzbach,  1817.  H.  Coates,  in  Med.  Chir,  Trans,  vol. 
10,  p.  3li,  SfC.  Gauiieri  Tyroltcnsium,  Carynthiorum, 
Styiim-umi/ue  Struma ;  Vienna,  1794.  Maas,  Diss, 
de  Gliindula  Thyroidea  tarn  Sana  gaam  Morbosa,  £,-c. 
Wirceb.  1810.  Hausleutner,  uber  Krkenntniss,  ^c. 
des  Kntpfes,  in  Horns  Aicfiio.  b.  13,  1813.  Miihli- 
bnch  der  Kmpf.  nach  seiner  Ursache,  Vthiitunff,  nnd 
Hcilang.  fVieyi,  1822.  Hedenus,  Traclatus  de  Glan- 
dula  Thyroidea,  «^c.  Lips.  i822.  Dassus,  Pathologic 
Chirurg.  t.  1,  p.  408.  <S-c.  Petit,  (Eunres  Posthumes, 
t.  I, p.  255.  Haller,  Opuscula  PiUhologica,  Obs.  5,  p. 
16.  J.  L.Alibert,  J^u.sologic  JVaturelle,  I.  I,  p.  464, 
ire  fid.  Paris,  1817.  A.  C.  Hutchison,  Cases  of  Bron- 
chochele,  or  Goitre,  treated  by  Seton:  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  11, p.  235,  <J-c.  A.  de  Humboldt,  Obserr.a 
tions  Kur  guclques  Phenoviines  peu  conmis  ^u'  offre 
le  GoUre  sous  les  Tropiqaes,  duns  les  Plainen  et  siir 
Irs  Plateaux  des  Andes  ;  in  .Tuurn.  de  Physiolngie  par 
F.  Magendie,  t.  4,  p.  109,  Boo.  Paris,  1824.  Observa- 
tions on  the  remarkable  Effects  of  Iodine  m  Broncho- 
cele  nnd  Scrofula  ;  being  a  translation  of  three  Me- 
moirs published  by  .J.  R.  Coindet,  M.  D.  Lond.  1821. 
J.  C.  Straub,  inN'aturwissenschaftlicherAmeigerder 
Allgemeiner  Schwiieriacher  Gesellschaft,  iS-c.  heraus- 
gegeben  von  Fr.  Mfi.<ner,4to.  Bern.  Feb.  1820.  Br  era, 
Saggiii  Clinico  sulV  lodio,  <J-c.  Padova,  1822.  JV. 
Gairdiier,  L.  D.,  Essay  on  the  Effects  of  Iodine,  with 
Practical  Observations  on  its  use  in  Brunchocelc, 
Scrofula,  <Src.  Lond.  1824.  //.  «.  Roots,  in  Med.  Chir. 
Trail.'!,  vol.  12,  p.  310.  Center,  in  Archives  Gencrales 
de  Medecine,  .Juillet,  1823  ,J.  Kennedy,  in  Lond.  Mid. 
Rfpositiiry  for  Feb.  1822  Dr.  A.  Mnnson,  Medical 
Researches  on  the  Effects  of  Iodine  in  Bronchocele,  ^c. 
Lond.  1825.  M.  lioutin,  Kote  sur  quelquea  Faites  re- 
latifs  a  r  Histoire  des  Goitres  ;  in  Magendie' s  Journ. 
de  Phy.tiologie  Expir.  t.5,  p.  266.  J.  A.  W.  Hedenus, 
Aiisrollung  der  Schildru.-ie,  in  Jonrn.  der  Ckir.  von 
C.  F.  Graefe  nnd  Ph.  Fon  ffalther,  b.%  p.  237,  ($c.  or 
Journ.  of  Foreiirn  Medicine,  vol.  5,  p.  317,  cS-c.  For 
the  best  plates  of  the  disease  see  Dr.  Bcillic's  Series 
of  Fvirrarivir.e,  S,-r.fasc.  2.  tnh,  1. 

BRONCHOTOMY.  (From  (Spoyxoi,  the  windpipe, 
and  rfjiivu)  to  cut.)  This  is  an  operation  by  which  an 
opening  is  made  into  the  larynx  or  trachea,  either  for 
the  purpose  of  malting  a  passage  for  the  air  into  and 
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out  of  the  lungs,  when  any  disease  prevents  the  pa- 
tient ft-om  breathing  through  the  mouth  and  nostrils ; 
or  of  extracting  foreign  bodies,  which  have  accident- 
ally fallen  into  the  trachea ;  or,  lastly,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  inflate  the  lungs  in  cases  of  suspended  anima- 
tion. The  operation  is  also  named  tracheotomy.  Its  ' 
practicable  nature  and  little  danger  are  founded  on  the 
facility  with  which  certain  wounds  of  the  windpijje, 
even  of  the  most  complicated  kind,  have  been  healed, 
and  on  the  nature  of  the  parts  cut,  which  are  not  ftir- 
nished  with  any  vessel  of  consequence. 

When  the  incision  is  made  in  the  larynx,  the  opera- 
tion is  termed  laryngotomy.  With  respect  to  bron- 
chotomy,  its  performance  cannot  be  regarded  as  either 
difficult  or  dangerous  :  "  Durnmodo  (says  Fabricius  ab 
Aquapendentc),  qui  secat  sit  anatomes  peritus,  quiaA 
siib  hoc  medico  et  artifice  omnia  tutissimi  et  felicis- 
simi  peraguntur." 

Bronchotomy  is  occasionally  practised  in  order  tO"' 
enable  the  patient  to  breathe,  when  respiration  through 
the  mouth  and  nostrils  is  impeded  by  disea.se. 

Cynanche  laryngea  sometimes  creates  a  necessity 
for  the  operation,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  when 
the  disease  is  situated  in  the  edges  of  the  rima  glotti- 
di!»,  which  opening  becomes  so  contracted,  as  scarcely 
to  leave  the  smallest  space.  For  this  reason,  and  on 
account  of  the  tension  of  the  ligaments  of  the  glottis, 
the  voice  is  rendered  excessively  acute  and  hissing,  as 
it  were.  The  sufTocation  is  imminent ;  the  lungs  no| 
being  expanded,  the  blood  accumulates  in  them,  and 
the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  head  is  more  or  less 
impeded.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  many  pa- 
tients who  have  perished  under  these  circumstances, 
might  have  been  saved  by  a  timely  incision  in  the 
trachea.  The  majority  of  writers  who  have  treated 
of  bronchotomy  as  a  means  of  preventing  suffocation 
m  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  larnyx,  have  regarded 
this  operation  as  the  ultimate  resource.  Both  the 
Greeks  and  Arabians  were  of  this  sentiment;  and 
Avicenna  only  recommends  bronchotomy  in  violent 
cases  of  cynanche,  when  medicines  fail,  and  the  pa- 
tient must  evidently  die  from  the  unrelieved  state  of 
the  affection.  Rhazes  also  advised  the  operation  only 
when  the  patient  was  threatened  with  death.  Thus, 
in  former  times,  though  practitioners  were  aware  of. 
the  principle  on  which  bronchotomy  became  necessary, 
th&y  generally  found  the  operation  fail,  because  it  was 
delayed  too  long,  and  rarely  done  ere  effusion  Lad- 
commenced  in  the  lungs. 

Bronchotomy,  says  Louis,  will  always  be  done  too 
late,  when  only  practised  as  an  extreme  measure.  In 
cases  of  inflammation  about  the  throat,  the  danger  of 
perishing  by  suffocation,  as  this  author  remarks,  has 
been  known  from  the  very  dawn  of  medicine.  The 
advice  of  Hippocrates  to  remedy  this  urgent  symptom, 
is  a  proof  of  it ;  and  he  observes,  that  the  danger  is 
evinced  when  the  eyes  are  affncted  and  prominent,  as 
in  persons  who  have  been  strangled,  and  when  there 
is  great  heat  about  the  face,  the  throat,  and  neck, 
without  the  appearance  of  any  external  defect.  He 
recommends  fistula  in  fauces  ad  maxillas  intra- 
denda,  qua  spintus  in  pidmones  trahatur.  No  doubt 
he  would  have  advised  more,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
doctrine  of  his  time,  that  wounds  of  cartilages  were 
incurable. 

This  method,  defective  as  it  was,  continued  till  the 
time  of  Asclepiades,  who,  according  to  Galen,  was  the 
first  proposer  of  bronchotomy.  Since  Asclepiades, 
this  operation  has  always  been  recommended  and 
practised  in  case  of  quinsy  threatening  suflTocation, 
notwithstanding  the  inculcation  of  Caslius  Aurelia- 
nus,  who  treated  it  as  fabulous.  The  mode  of  doing, 
it,  however,  has  not  been  well  detailed  by  any  body 
who  put  it  in  practice  except  Paulus  iEgineta,  who  is 
precise  and  clear.  "  We  must  (says  he)  make  the  in- 
cision in  the  trachea,  imder  the  larynx,  about  the  third, 
or  fourth  ring.  This  situation  is  the  most  eligible- 
because  it  is  not  covered  by  any  muscle,  and  no  ves 
sels  are  near  it.  The  patient's  head  must  be  kept 
back,  in  order  that  the  trachea  may  project  more  for 
wards.  A  transverse  cut  is  to  be  made  between  two 
of  the  ring.s,  so  as  not  to  wound  the  cartilage,  only  the 
membrane."  The  knowledge  of  this  method,  and  its 
advantages  in  case-s  of  the  angina  strangulans,  when 
practised  in  time,  ought,  according  to  Louis,  to  haTO 
rendered  its  performance  a  general  practice. 

The  convulsive  angina  of  Boerhaave,  which  partieo 
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larly  affects  those  who  can  only  breathe  well  in  an 
upright  posture,  has  also  been  adduced  as  a  case  de- 
manding the  prompt  performance  of  bronchotomy. 
Mead,  in  his  Precepta  ct  Mmita  Medica,  mentions  a 
case,  in  which  the  patient  iiad  been  bled  very  copiously 
twice  in  the  space  of  six  hours,  but  he  died  notwith- 
standing this  large  evacuation.  The  same  author  no- 
ticed in  Wales,  especially  on  the  seacoast,  an  epide- 
mic catarrhal  quinsy,  which  carried  the  patients  off  in 
two  or  three  days  In  these  instances,  bleeding  was 
not  of  much  use.  and  bronchotomy,  which  was  not 
performed,  was  the  only  means  by  which  the  [»atients 
might  have  been  saved. 

In  angina  and  croup,  some  modern  practitioners  are 
less  sanguine  in  their  expectation  of  benefit  f^om 
bronchotomy  than  Louis  was.  lYom  the  observa- 
tions of  Dr.  Cheyne,  it  would  appear  that  in  croup,  the 
operation  cannot  be  necessary  for  the  purpo.se  of  ad- 
mitting air  into  the  trachea ;  lor  in  these  who  have 
died  of  the  disease,  he  has  found  a  pervious  canal  of 
two-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  through  a  tube 
of  such  diameter,  even  an  adult  can  support  respira- 
tion for  a  considerable  time.  According  to  the  same 
writer,  bronchotomy  is  equally  unfitted  for  the  remo- 
val of  the  membrane  formed  by  the  effusion  of  lymph  ; 
for,  from  its  extent,  variable  tenacity,  and  adhesions, 
this  is,  in  almost  every  case,  totally  impracticable;  and 
even  could  the  whole  membrane  be  removed,  still  the 
function  of  respiration  would  be  but  little  improved, 
the  ramifications  of  the  trachea  and  bronchial  cells  re- 
maining obstructed. — (See  Chey tie's  Pathology  of  the 
Larynx  and  Bronchia.) 

No  doubt,  I>r.  Cheyue's  statement  of  what  is  found  in 
he  dead  subject  is  correct ;  and  yet  the  operation  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  suffocation,  which  m.ight  other- 
wise be  induced,  partly  by  the  diminution  of  the  natural 
passage  for  the  air  by  di.sease,  and  partly  by  the  action  of 
the  muscles  of  the  glottis  ;  a  circumstance  to  which  Dr. 
Cheyne  has  not  assigned  sufficieiu  importance.  On  this 
point,  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  C.  Bell  are  more  correct ; 
speaking  of  the  membrane  of  crouj),  formed  by  the  effu- 
sion of  coagulable  lymph,  and  of  the  cause  of  death  in 
these  cases,  he  says,  "  It  has  not  appeared  to  me  that  it 
was  the  violence  of  the  inflammation  which  destroyed 
the  patient,  nor  the  irritation  directly  from  the  inflamed 
membrane ;  but  that  the  presence  of  this  secreted  mem- 
brane, acting  like  a  foreign  bo  y,  at  the  same  time  occa- 
sions spasms  in  the  glottis,  obstructs  the  passage,  and 
confines  the  mucus.  But  I  am  bound  to  state  in  the 
strongest  terms,  that  death  is  ultimately  a  consequence 
of  effusion  in  the  lungs,  occasioned  by  the  continued 
struggle  and  difficulty  ;  for  on  opening  the  chest  I  have 
uniformly  found,  that  the  lungs  did  not  collapse,  and 
that  the  bronchiae  were  full  of  mucus.  This  corres- 
ponds with  the  symptoms ;  for,  before  death,  the  vio- 
lence of  the  cough  and  struggle  has  given  i)lace  to  cold- 
ness and  insensibility,  with  a  pale  swelling  of  the  lace 
and  neck,  and  when  the  chilif  has  fallen  into  this  state, 
giving  freedom  to  the  trachea  will  be  of  no  avail." — 
(Surg.  Obs.  p.  16.) 

In  the  ca-ses  of  croup  which  Mr.  Chevalier  examined 
after  death,  he  found  the  trachea  obstructed  with  mucus, 
and  he  believed,  that  it  is  more  by  this  secretion  than 
by  that  of  coagulable  lymph  that  suffocation  is  finally 
produced.  At  all  events,  he  succeeded  in  saving  a  boy 
on  the  point  of  suffocation,  by  making  an  incision  in  the 
trachea,  and  letting  out  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  a 
half,  of  reddish  brown,  frothy  mucus.  And  a  case,  of  a 
▼cry  similar  de-icription,  in  which  the  same  practice  an- 
swered, I  attended,  a  few  years  ago,  with  Mr.  Lawrence 
and  Dr.  Blicke.  This  case,  however,  was  different 
from  Mr.  Chevalier's,  in  the  circumstance  of  a  tube  be- 
ing required  for  a  couple  of  days  after  the  operation, 
when  the  removal  of  the  instrument  was  followed  by  no 
inconvenience. 

Pelletan  joins  several  modern  writers  in  representing 
bronchotomy  as  generally  useless  in  cases  of  croup; 
the  only  example,  in  which  he  thinks  the  operation 
might  be  serviceable  being  that  in  whicht  he  «iiscase  is 
confiiied  to  tli(,  larynx ;  a  case  which  he  sets  down  as 
nnconunon,  and  dillicult  to  be  distinguished.  "  /'.«  au// 
pomitil  eiifiii  Cdiiffiiic  aor.c  cuncreitmi  Oiiu  citrnUiri.tef, 
011  SK  tnnioeru  encom  eiitie  In  trainte  dr.  prutiquf.r  inn: 
opernlKin  inutile,  sites  concritimiH  nr.  prolan  (ri  nl  jiis- 
flic  ddVK  Ins  bnniches,  rl  finiiiwHiailiti  dr.  jiiffer  »i  era 
twncritionn  sonl  bornr.rH  an  larifvx.  Cruttui  iffrt  dims 
eeseiilcas  quel'vperationpeutHrefructueuae;  cllefu- 


cilitera  la  respiration  prvdant  que  la  nature,  aidec  de 
I'art,  travaiUtra  a  dissoudre,  tliitacker,  tt  faire  ijpcc- 
torrr  les  J'aus.ies  vicmhravts  qui  uhlilerent  La  gltiUe  et 
U  larynx:'— {^Cliniifte  (  hir.  t.  1,  /;.  2H  ) 

Of  course,  the  degree  of  success  which  will  attend 
the  practice  of  bronchotomy,  in  cases  of  this  nature, 
must  always  mainly  depend  upon  the  operation  being 
done  early  enough,  and  in  cases  where  the  lungs  are 
not  too  seriously  affected  ;  for  if  the  effects  of  pneumo- 
nia arc  far  advanced,  the  patient's  chance  of  recovery 
will  be  ho()eless,  whether  the  trachea  be  opened  or  not. 
In  onler,  also,  to  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  .success, 
in  cases  threatening  sufibcatinn  from  inflammation  of 
the  parts  about  the  fauces,  as  sonunimes  hapjiens.  the 
operation  must  not  bo  defierrd  too  long.  We  .see  this 
fact  exemplified  m  two  cases  recorded  by  Flajani ;  in 
one,  where  the  operation  had  not  been  aliened  till  a 
late  period  of  the  disease,  the  patient  died  ;  in  the  other, 
where  the  practice  was  adopted  earlier,  life  was  \)ie- 
served. —{Colleziojie  d'Osstrvazioni,  A  c.  t.  3,  p.  230 
-233.) 

A  tew  years  ago,  Dr.  Baillie  published  three  cases,  in 
which  death  was  produced  in  the  adult  subject,  and  in 
a  very  few  days,  by  a  violent  inflammation  of  the  la- 
rynx and  trachea.  The  disease  had  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  crouj) ;  yet  was  difierent  from  it.  There  was 
noi  the  same  kind  of  ringing  sound  of  the  voice  as  in 
croup,  and  no  layer  of  coagulable  lymph  was  formed 
upon  the  surface  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  larynx 
and  trachea,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Baillie,  uniformly 
attends  the  latter  disease.  In  oneofthesc  cases,  the  cavity 
of  the  glottis  was  found  to  be  almost  obliterated,  by  the 
thickening  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  larynx  at  that 
part.  The  inner  membrane  of  the  trachea  was  likewise 
inflamed ;  but  in  a  less  degree.  The  lungs  were  sound. 
If,  in  thirty  hours,  no  relief  should  be  derived  from 
bleeding  ad  deliquium,  and  the  exhibition  of  opiates, 
Dr.  Baillie  conceives,  that,  in  this  sort  of  case,  it  might 
be  advisable  to  perforin  the  operation  of  bronchotomy  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  just  under  the  thyroid 
gland.  This  operation,  he  thinks,  would  probably  en- 
able the  patient  to  breathe  till  the  inflammation  in  the 
larynx,  inor..  especially  at  the  aperture  of  the  glottis, 
had  time  to  subside.-  (See  TVans.for  the  ImprovemenZ 
of  Med.  and  Chir.  Kmnvledge,  vol'.  3,  p.  275.  289.) 

An  acute  affection  of  the  membrane  of  the  glottis, 
proceeding  rapidly  to  a  fatal  termination  by  suffocation^ 
has  also  been  particularly  described  by  Drs  Farre  and 
Percival.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vols.  3  and  4.)  In 
some  bodies,  which  Mr.  Lawrence  examined  after  death; 
he  found  appearances  analogous  to  those  mentioned  by 
the  above  physicians.  "The  patients  died  of  suffoca- 
tion: but  the  progress  ofthe  complaint  was  much  slower 
than  in  those  cases ;  the  symptoms  were  not  acute,  nor 
did  the  inspection  of  the  parts  disclose  any  evidences  of 
active  inflammation.  The  membrane  covering  the 
chordae  vocales  was  thickened,  so  as  to  close  the  glot- 
tis, and  a  similar  thickening  extended  to  a  small  dis- 
tance from  these  parts,  accompanied  with  an  cedema- 
tous  eft'usion  i)ito  the  cellular  substance  under  the 
membrane.  The  epiglottis  did  not  partake  ofthe  disor- 
der. In  one  or  two  instances,  this  thickened  state  of  the 
membrane  was  the  only  change  of  structure  observed; 
but  in  others  it  was  attended  either  with  ulceration  of 
the  surface  near  the  glottis,  appearing  as  if  it  had  been 
formed  by  an  abscess,  which  had  burst,  or  with  a  par- 
tial death  of  one  or  more  ofthe  cartilages  ofthe  larynx, 
vi/,.  the  arytenoid,  thyroid,  or  crycoid.  The  rest  of  the 
air-pav;sages  and  the  lungs  were  healthy." — {Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  6,  ;;.  222.) 

In  such  examples,  this  gentleman  is  a  zealous*  advo- 
cate for  the  early  performance  of  bronchotomy,  and  he 
has  cited  several  instances  in  which  this  operation  was 
successfully  performed,  both  for  therelief  of  quinsy  and 
the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  trachea. 

What  Bay  le  called  Vccdcme  de  la  glotte,  no  doubt,  was 
the  same  kind  of  di-sease  as  that  noticed  by  Mr.  Law- 
rence :  one  case  of  it,  in  which  tracheotomy  was  per- 
formed with  success,  and  another  in  which  the  jiatient 
died  suddenly, suffocated  in  conseijuence  of  I  he  operation 
not  being  done,  have  been  published  by  l.iston. — (See 
Edui.  Mid.  and  Surg.  J(rurn.  vol.  19,  p.  508.) 

'I'he  affections  of  the  larynx,  requiring  bronchotomy, 
would  seem,  indeed,  to  be  more  numerou.i  and  diversi- 
fied than  is  u-sually  supposed:  thus,  Mr.  C.  Hell  men 
lions  the  case  of  a  medical  student,  who  was  nimckod 
with  shivering,  fever,  and  sore  throat,  and  l-i  three  day* 
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died  of  sufibcation.  On  dissection,  no  obstruction  in 
Vie  larynx  was  observed,  but  only  an  inflammation  of 
Us  membrane,  and  a  spot  like  a  small-pox  pustvle  upon 
the  margin  of  the  glottis.— (SM7-§jcaZ  Obs.  part  1,  p.  14.) 

Children  sometimes  inadvertently  drink  boiling  water 
iTrom  the  spout  of  a  tea-kettle.  "  The  effects  of  this  ac- 
cident (says  Dr.  Hall)  are  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  a 
priori,  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus 
and  stomach,  but  of  inflammation  of  the  glottis  and  la- 
rynx, resembling  those  of  craup ;  and  the  case  constitutes 
another  instance,  in  which  the  operation  ofiaryngotomy, 
or  of  tracheotomy,  may  be  performed  with  the  eflect  of 
preventing  impending  suffocation,  and  perhaps  of  saving 
tife."— ( Jferf.  Ohir.  Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  2.)  The  cases  and 
cemarks  collected  by  Dr.  Hall,  Mr  Gilman,  and  Mr. 
Stanley,  on  this  new  subject,  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  in- 
.eresting  to  practitioners.  In  a  case  of  the  foregoing  de- 
scription, Mr  Wallace,  of  Dublin,  performed  tracheo- 
tomy with  st  cess. — (See  Loud.  Med.  and  Pliys.  Joum. 
for  July,  1822.)  Mr.  Burgess,  who  has  seen  fi\  e  cases, 
m  which  boiling  water  was  taken  into  the  throat,  thinks 
that  death,  when  it  follows,  is  almost  always  produced 
by,«obstructed  respiration.  In  one  of  the  examples 
which  he  has  recorded,  bronchotomy  was  the  means  of 
saving  the  child.-r-(See  Dublin  Ho-ipital  Reports,  vol.  3.) 

Great  mechanical  injury  of  the  larynx,  caused  by  a 
blow  or  fall,  may  create  the  necessity  tor  bronchotomy, 
as  is  proved  by  a  case  lately  reported  by  Mr.  Listen. — 
(See  Ed.  M'd.  and  Surgical  Joum.  vol.  19,  p.  570.) 

[There  is  no  inconsiderable  diversity  of  opinion  among 
eminent  surgeons  as  to  the  propriety  of  performing 
bronchotomy  in  cases  of  croup ;  and  those  who  oppose 
the  operation,  very  jjlausibly  allege,  that  in  the  mem- 
branous stage  of  croup  no  advj.ntage  can  result  from 
the  operation,  however  favourable  the  condition  of  the 
sufferer  may  be  in  other  respects.  The  views  of  the 
celebrated  Cheyne  would  seem  to  put  beyond  doubt  the 
inutility  of  the  operation  as  already  noticed  by  our  au- 
thor, because  it  is  inadequate  to  the  removal  of  the  arti- 
ficial membrane  which  is  effused  in  the  advanced  stage 
of  cynanche  trachealis.  I  am  not  prejjared,  from  my 
own  experience,  wholly  to  decide  the  difficulty.  We 
have  evidence  sufficient,  I  think,  to  justify  an  occasional 
recourse  to  this  exercise  of  surgical  skill ;  but  there  is 
still  another  means  of  relief,  not  stated  by  our  author, 
that  may  fitly  be  introduced  here,  wliich  will  often  ren- 
der this  o})eration  unnecessary,  even  in  those  cases  in 
which  it  is  confidently  recommended  by  some,  and  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  fully  tested  before  we  avail  ourselves 
of  so  doubtful  a  remedy. 

In  that  stage  of  croup  which  has  been  aptly  termed 
the  fatal  stage,  from  its  so  generally  proving  such,  and 
which  is  characterized  by  the  existence  of  the  mem- 
brane, the  vitriolic  emetics  have  been  introduced  with 
decided  success. 

This  practice  was  first  introduced  by  Professor  Fran- 
cis, of  New-York,  in  1813  ;  and  since  the  report  of  his 
success,  has  become  very  generally  adopted  in  this 
country,  and  with  singular  success.  I  have  now  in 
my  possession  a  specimen  of  an  entire  membrane  lining 
the  trachea,  detached  and  thrown  up  under  the  power- 
ful emetic  action  of  the  blue  vitriol,  after  venesection, 
blisters,  calomel,  polygala  senega,  and  all  the  approved 
remedies  had  been  tried  ineffectually. 

I  regret  that  the  limits  assigned  me  preclude  my  insert- 
ingthe  interesting  detail  of  the  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Fran- 
cis, in  his  valuable  paper  published  on  this  subject,  and 
have  to  content  myself  with  referring  to  the  N.  Y.  Med. 
and  Pkys.  Joum.  vol.  3,  p.  58,  et  seq.,  only  remarking, 
that  in  the  almost  hopeless  state  in  which  the  sequela  of 
inflammation  are  so  threatening,  calomel,  m  large  doses, 
is  among  the  most  eflficient  auxiliaries  to  which  we 
can  have  recourse.  "  After  the  existence  of  the  mem- 
brane," observes  Dr.  F.,  "  and  when  the  powers  of  life 
are  tn  the  wane,  it  is  a  judicious  and  sometimes  an 
available  resource ;"  and  he  admits,  that  in  the  cases  in 
which  he  found  the  vitriolic  emetics  successful,  their 
agency  was  probably  favoured  by  that  potent  mercurial. 

I  find  a  similar  practice  has  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Hoff- 
man, of  Vienna,  who  first  used  the  vitriolic  emetics  in 
1820 ;  and  so  highly  docs  he  estimate  them,  that  he 
declares  their  action  to  be  a  specific  in  this  stage  of 
croup.  This  is  unquestionably  saying  too  much  in  their 
behalf;  yet  certainly  they  are'entitled  to  high  consider- 
ation, and  ought  never  to  be  omitted  in  these  almost 
iiopeless  case.s. — Reese.] 

S  The  compression  of  the  trachea  by  foreign  bodies, 


lodged  in  the  pharynx,  or  by  tumours,  formed  out 
and  of  sufficient  size  to  compress  the  windpipe,  but 
admitting  of  immediate  removal,  is  an  equal  reason 
operating  more  or  less  expeditiously,  according  to  | 
symptoms.  Mr.  B.  Bell  mentions  two  instances  of  stl 
focation  from  bodies  falling  into  the  pharynx.  Respit 
tion  was  only  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  ;  but  the  ca 
were  equally  fatal,  notwithstanding  the  employment  < 
all  the  usual  means.  This  author  thinks,  that'broncli 
tomy  would  have  been  attentled  with  complete  succea 
if  it  had  been  performed  in  time.  The  operation  she 
also  be  done,  when  the  trachea  is  dangerously  con 
pressed  by  tumours.  The  author  of  the  article  Brn 
ckotomic,  in  l/Eitcyclop^die  Methodique,  says, 
about  twenty  years  ago  he  opened  a  man.  who  had  d|( 
of  an  emphysema,  which  came  on  instantaneously, 
had  had,  for  a  long  while,  a  bronchocele,  which  was  ( 
an  enormous  magnitude  towards  the  end  of  his  lit 
The  cavity  of  the  trachea  was  so  obliterated,  that  the 
was  scarcely  room  enough  to  admit  the  thickness  of  j 
small  piece  of  money.  Doubtless,  bronchotomy, 
formed  before  the  emphysema  made  its  appearanc 
might  have  prolonged  this  man's  days. 

In  cases  of  tliis  last  description,  Desault  would  lm« 
advised  the  introduction  of  an  elastic  guin  catheter  int 
the  trachea  from  the  nose,  in  order  to  facilitate  respit 
tion.  This  practice,  I  believe,  has  not  hitherto 
attempted  by  English  surgeons.— (See  IKuvres  Ch 
de  Desault,  t.  2,  p.  236,  &c7) 

Ilabicot  successfully  performed  this  operation  on4 
lad  fourteen  years  old,  who,  having  heard  that  golil? 
when  swallowed,  did  no  harm,  attempted  to  swallow 
nine  pistoles,  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  cloth,  in  order  to 
hide  them  from  thieves.  The  packet,  which  was  very 
large,  could  not  pass  the  narrow  part  of  the  pharynx  ; 
and  here  it  lodged,  so  that  it  could  neither  be  extracted 
nor  forced  down  into  the  stomach.  The  boy  was  on 
the  point  of  being  suffocated  by  the  pressure  which  the 
foreign  body  made  on  the  trachea ;  and  his  neck  and 
face  were  so  swollen  and  black,  that  he  could  not  have 
been  known.  Habicot,  to  whose  house  the  patient  was 
brought,  attempted  in  vain,  by  different  means,  to  dis- 
lodge the  foreign  body.  At  length,  perceiving  the  pa- 
tient in  evident  danger  of  being  suffocated,  he  resolved 
to  perform  bronchotomy.  This  operation  was  no  sooner 
done,  than  the  swelling  and  lividiiy  of  the  face  and  neck 
disappeared.  Habicot  pushed  the  pieces  of  gold  down 
into  the  stomach  with  a  leaden  probe,  and  the  pistoles 
were,  at  different  times,  discharged  from  the  anus,  eight 
or  ten  days  afterward.  The  wound  of  the  trachea  soon 
healed.— (See  Mem.  de  VAcad.  de  Chirurgie,  tome  12, 
p.  243,  idit.  in  12wio.) 

In  such  a  csise  Desault  would  have  introduced  an 
elastic  gum  catheter  into  the  larynx,  instead  of  perform- 
ing bronchotomy,  which  could  not  answer,  were  the 
foreign  body  low  down.— (See  (fluvres  Chirurg.  de  De- 
sault, t.  2,  p.  247.) 

3.  Foreign  bodies  in  th«rtrachea  may  render  it  neces- 
sary to  practise  bronchotomy.  Here  I  ought  rather  to 
say,  perhaps,  laryngotomy,  which  by  several  modem 
surgeons  is  deemed  most  applicable.— (/Jcsaw/f ;  C 
Bell,  Surg.  Obs.  part  1,  p.  47,  «J-c.) 

Louis,  in  an  excellent  memoir  on  extraneous  sub- 
stances in  the  trachea,  has  proved,  more  convincingly 
than  all  other  preceding  writers,  the  necessity  of  the  ope- 
ration in  circumstances  of  this  kind.  The  following 
case  fell  under  his  observation. 

On  Monday,  the  19th  of  March,  1759.  a  little  girl,  seven 
years  of  age,  playing  with  some  dried  kidney-beans, 
threw  one  into  her  mouth  and  thought  she  had  sv/al  . 
lowed  it.  She  was  immediately  att.ncked  with  a  diffi 
culty  of  breathing  and  a  severe  convulsive  cough. 
The  little  girl  said  she  had  swallowed  a  bean,  and 
such  assis'ance  as  was  thought  proper  was  given  her 
Want  of  success  was  the  cause  of  several  surgeons 
being  successively  sent  for,  who  vainly  employed  the 
different  means  prescribed  by  art  for  extracting  foreign 
bodies  from  the  oesophagus,  or  forcing  them  into  the 
stomach.  A  fine  sponge  cautiously  fastened  to  the  end 
of  a  whalebone  probang,  was  repeatedly  introduced 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  oesophagus.  The  httle 
girl,  who  made  a  sign  with  her  finger,  that  the  foreign 
body  was  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  neck,  thought 
that  she  felt  some  relief  when  the  sponge  was  conveyed 
below  the  place  which  she  pointed  out.  She  haJ  everj 
now  and  then  a  violent  cough,  the  efforts  attendinf 
which  produced  convulsions  in  all  her  limbs.    Deglati* 
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don  was  unobstructed ;  and  warm  water  and  oil  of 
sweet  aImorid3  had  been  swillowed  without  dilficulty. 
Two  whole  days  had  been  jiassed  in  HufferiDga,  when 
th3  relations  called  in  Louis.  The  little  jiirl,  with  all 
possible  fortitude  and  sense,  was  several  times  held 
in  her  friends'  arms  ready  to  die  of  suffocation.  Louis, 
well  aware  of  what  had  happened,  came  into  the  room 
where  the  patient  was.  She  was  sitting  up  in  her 
bed,  suffering  no  other  symptom  than  a  very  great 
difficulty  of  breathing.  Louis  inijuired  where  she  felt 
pain,  and  she  made  such  a  sign  in  reply,  as  lell  no 
doubt  concerning  the  nature  of  the  accident.  She  ]>\n 
the  index  finger  of  her  left  hand  on  the  trachea,  be- 
tween the  larynx  and  steni'im.  The  fruitless  attempts 
which  had  been  made  in  the  oesophagus  with  a  view 
of  dislodging  the  foreign  body;  the  nature  and  the 
smallness  of  this  body,  which  was  not  such  as  would 
be  stopped  in  the  passage  for  the  food  ;  and  the  facility 
of  swallowing,  were  negative  proofs  that  the  bean  was 
not  in  the  cesophagus.  Respiration  was  the  only  func- 
tion disturbed;  it  was  attended  with  difficulty  and  a 
rattling  in  the  throat.  The  little  girl  expectorated  a 
frothy  fluid,  and  she  pointed  out  so  accurately  the 
painful  point  where  the  object  producing  all  her  suf- 
ferings was  situated,  that  Louis  did  not  hesitate  to  dir- 
clare  to  the  relations,  from  this  single  inspection,  that 
the  bean  was  in  the  winJpipe,  and  that  there  was  only 
one  way  of  saving  the  child's  life,  which  was  to  make 
an  incision,  for  the  purpoi^e  of  extractmg  the  foreign 
body.  He  apprized  them,  that  the  operation  was  neither 
difft;:ult  nor  dangerous,  that  it  had  succeeded  as  often 
as  it  had  been  practised,  and  that  the  very  pressing 
danger  of  the  case  only  just  allowed  time  to  take  the 
opinion  of  some  other  well-informed  surgeons,  respect- 
ing the  indisi»;msable  necessity  tor  such  an  operation. 
Louis  thought  this  precaution  necessary  in  order  to 
acquire  the  confidence  of  the  parents,  and  to  shelter 
himself  from  all  reproach  in  case  the  event  of  the  case 
should  not  correspond  with  his  hopes.  Louis  went 
home  to  prepare  all  the  requisites  for  bronchotomy, 
and  in  two  hours  he  was  informed  the  surgeons  who 
were  consulted  waited  for  him.  After  Louis  went 
away,  the  child  had  become  quis:,  and  was  now  lying 
on  it's  side  asleep.  The  opinion  he  had  delivered  had 
been  ill  explained  by  the  friends  and  attendants,  and 
had  been  discussed  before  his  return.  They  who  had 
been  rendering  their  assistance,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  foreign  boiiy  was  in  the  oesophagus,  jivinced  sur- 
prise at  the  proposal  of  extracting  by  an  operation  a 
substance,  the  presence  of  which  in  any  part  of  this 
tube  was  not  obvious.  Louis  explained  his  advice  in 
regard  to  bronchotomy,  and  did  not  expect  a  doubt  to 
be  set  up  against  so  positive  a  fact.  It  was  objected, 
that  a  substance  as  large  as  a  bean  could  not  insinuate 
itself  into  the  trachea.  He  brought  every  one  into 
his  sentim-iut  by  a  short  explanation  of  cases  of  this 
sort  with  which  he  himselt  was  acquainted.  The  lit- 
Tle  girl  was  examined;  she  was  better  than  when 
Louis  saw  her  before,  and  a  very  palpable  emphysema 
was  seen  above  the  clavicle  on  each  side  of  the  neck, 
a  symptom  which  did  not  exist  two  hours  previously. 
This  swelling  made  Louis  conclude,  that  the  urgency 
for  the  operation  was  still  greater.  The  friends,  whose 
confidence  had  been  shaken  by  the  opposition  he  had 
experienced  in  bringing  about  unanimity,  were  in  the 
neatest  embarrassment  when  they  were  told,  that  the 
child  might  die  of  an  operation  which  he  had  repre- 
sented as  only  a  simple  incision  free  from  all  danger. 
I^uis  was  repeatedly  nskad,  if  ho  would  be  respon- 
sible for  the  child's  life  during  the  operation,  and  he  in 
vain  replied,  that  if  there  were  any  thing  cu  fear  dur- 
ing the  operation,  it  would  be  from  the  accident  itself 
and  not  from  the  assistance  rendered.  This  distinc- 
tion wa.*  not  perceived,  and  Louis  withdrew,  at  the 
Ham;  time  refusing  his  consent  to  the  exhibition  of  two 
jrrains  of  tiineiic  Uirtar,  the  effect  of  which  would  be 
U8elo:-!H  and  might  be  dangerou.'i.  The  medicine  was 
given  in  the  night:  the  child  was  fatigued  with  hs 
operation  and  quite  unbtncfited.  On  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, Louis  found  the  little  girl  very  quiet,  and  they  who 
had  paid  their  visits  earlier,  found  her  wonderfully 
well.  Tne  respiration,  however,  continued  to  bo  still 
attended  with  a  rattling  iioi.sc,  which  Louis  had  ob- 
aervid  in  the  evening  when  the  breathing  was  much 
more  laborious.  The  child  was  nearly  suffocated  seve- 
ral tiiiios  ill  the  course  of  the  day,  and  died  in  the 
evening,  three  days  after  tlic  accident 


Bordenave,  who  had  seen  the  patient,  infonncd  Louis 
of  the  child's  death  on  Friday.  The  body  was  opened 
before  a  numerous  assembly  of  persons  After  mak- 
ing a  longitudinal  incision  through  the  skin  and  fat 
along  the  trachea,  between  the  sierno-hyoidei  muscles, 
Bordenave  slit  open  the  trachea,  cutting  three  of  its 
cartilages.  At  this  instant  every  one  could  see  the 
bean,  and  Louis  took  it  out  with  a  small  pair  of  forceps 
It  was  manifest,  from  the  ease  with  which  this  foreign 
body  was  extracted,  that  the  operation  would  have 
had  on  the  living  subject  the  most  salutary  effect.  The 
relations  had  to  regret  having  sacrificed  a  child  which 
was  dear  to  them  to  an  irresolution  and  a  timidity  which 
the  most  persuasive  arguments  could  not  remove.— 
{Mtm. de  PAcad.  Royale  de Chirurgie,  1. 12,  p.  21)3,  £,c 
edit,  in  nmo.) 

This  case  strikingly  illustrates  the  symptoms  which 
result  from  the  pre.sence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  tra- 
chea, and  shows  the  only  surgical  proceeding  which  can 
be  of  use.  But  among  the  phenomena  apparently  dif- 
ficult of  explanation,  is  the  calm  which  at  intervals 
followed  the  afflicting  cough.— (See  Dr.  Hunfs  Case 
ill  Med.  C/iir.  lYans.  vol.  12,  p.  27.)  Anatomy,  how- 
ever, has  dispelled  much  of  the  doubt  of  this  matter. 
It  is  known,  that  the  whole  canal  of  ihe  trachea  is 
much  less  sensible  than  the  rima  glottidis.  A  foreign 
body,  like  a  bean,  may  remain  a  certain  time  in  that 
canal  without  much  inconvenience,  the  passage  being 
only  somewhat  obstructed,  according  to  the  position  of 
the  substance.  It  may  even  remain  several  days, 
months,  or  years,  without  producing  ^ny  symptom  of 
its  presence,  except  a  trivial  sensation  of  obstruction, 
and  this  is  what  happens  when  the  body  lodges  in  one 
of  ihe  ventricles  of  the  larynx.  Facts  of  this  kind  are 
to  be  found  in  Tulpius,  Bartholine,  and  many  other  ob- 
servers. But  when  the  extraneous  substance  quits  its 
situation  and  is  carried  into  the  trachea,  the  irritation 
which  it  produces  there,  and  particularly  about  the 
larynx,  occasions  coughing ;  and  if,  in  the  fits,  the  fo- 
reign body  should  become  fixed  between  the  lips  of  the 
glottis,  it  may  cause  instantaneous  death,  as  probably 
iias  happened  in  many  of  the  cases  of  sulfocation  from 
extraneous  substances. 

Another  remarkable  circumstance  wtiioli  deserves 
more  attention,  as  it  confirms  the  presence  of  a  foreign 
body  in  the  trachea,  is  the  emphysema  which  ajipeared 
about  the  clavicle  towards  the  termination  of  the  case. 
Louis  did  not  believe  that  any  of  the  persons  who  saw 
the  patient  could  entertain  a  just  idea  of  the  origin  of 
this  symptom.  The  supposition  that  the  obstruction 
which  the  foreign  body  caused,  for  two  days,  to  the 
free  passage  of  the  air,  might  have  occasioned  a 
forcible  distention  of  the  trachea,  and  a  rupture  of  the 
membrane  which  connects  together  the  cartilaginous 
rings  of  this  tube,  was  dispelled  by  the  examination 
after  death.  The  windy  tumour  had  not  originated  iii 
the  circumference  of  the  trachea ;  here  its  limits  were 
only  seen.  The  very  substance  of  the  lungs  and  the 
mediastinum  were  emphysematous.  The  air  confined 
by  the  foreign  body  had  ruptured  the  air-cells  during  the 
violent  fits  of  coughing,  and  thus  insinuated  itself  into 
the  interlobular  cellular  substance  of  the  lungs.  Thence 
it  had  passed  into  the  cellular  substance  of  the  lungs ; 
and  afterward  into  that  connecting  the  pleura  pul- 
monalis  with  the  outer  surface  of  these  organs ;  and 
by  the  communication  of  these  cells  with  each  other, 
it  had  produced  a  prodigious  swelling  of  the  cellular 
substance  between  the  two  layers  of  the  mediastinum. 
The  emphysema,  in  its  progress,  at  length  made  its  ap- 
pearance above  the  clavicleci.  The  swelling  of  the 
lungs  and  the  circumjacent  parts,  in  consequence  of 
the  insinuation  of  air  into  the  cellular  substance, 
is  a  manifest  cause  of  sufTocation.  The  tumefaction 
appears  to  be  so  natural  an  efftjct  of  tlio  presence  of  a 
foreign  body  in  the  trachea,  that  one  can  luirdly  believe 
ii  is  not  an  essential  symptom,  though  bcl'ore  Louis  no 
author  had  made  mention  of  it. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  trachea,  however,  do  not  always 
cause  death  so  suddenly,  which  may  be  owing  to  their 
smallness,  their  smoothness,  or  the  situation  in  which 
they  are  fixed.  An  example  is  related  iii  the  Epheiner. 
Cur.  Natura,  Uecad.  2.  Ann.  13.  As  a  monk  was 
swallowing  a  cherry,  the  stone  of  the  fruit  passed  into 
the  trachea.  A  violent  cough  and  excessive  etTortn,  as 
it  were,  to  vomit,  were  the  first  symptoms  oniio  acci- 
dent, and  of  |ik)so  the  patient  thought  he  should  havo 
died.    A  sleep  of  some  hours  followed  this  tcrrlDIt 
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agitation,  and  the  patient  aHerward  tfid  not  feel  the 
least  inconvenience  during  a  whole  year.  At  the  end 
of  this  Mme  he  was  attacked  by  a  cough  attended  with 
fever.  These  symptoms  became  worse  and  worse 
every  day.  At  length  the  patient  evacuated  a  stone  as 
large  as  a  nutmeg.  It  was  externally  composed  of 
tartareous  matter,  to  which  the  cherry-stone  had 
served  as  a  nucleus.  A  copious  purulent  expecto- 
ration followed  the  discharge  of  the  foreign  body,  and 
•he  patient  died  consumptive  some  time  afterward. 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  body  being  opened ;  but 
from  the  symptoms,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  an  abscess  must  have  arisen  in  the  substance  of 
th3  lungs  from  the  presence  of  the  foreign  body.  That 
foreign  bodies  in  the  trachea,  even  when  they  do  not 
induce  pressing  symptoms  of  .suffocation,  may  ulti- 
mately kill  the  patient  by  inducing  disease  of  the  lungs, 
is  proved  by  several  cases  on  record,  and  particularly 
by  one  which  occurred  to  Desault :  a  cherry-stone  was 
lodged  in  one  of  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx  ;  the  pa- 
tient would  not  consent  to  an  operation,  and  died  in 
two  years  d/une  phthisic  larynge.—{Ses  (Euvres  Chir. 
de  Desault,  t.  2,  p.  258.) 

Some  valuable  observations  confirming  the  neces- 
sity of  an  early  recourse  to  bronchotomy,  in  cases 
where  foreign  bodies  are  lodged  in  the  trachea,  have 
been  published  by  Pelletan.  In  one  case,  in  which  a 
bean  had  fallen  into  a  child's  trachea,  and  in  which  the 
most  urgent  symptoms  of  suffocation  had  prevailed  for 
four  days,  and  convulsions  during  the  last  thirty-six 
hours  of  this  space  of  time,  Pelletan  performed  the 
operation,  which  a  timid  practitioner,  under  whose  ma- 
nagement the  patient  was  tirst  placed,  had  neglected 
to  do  at  an  earlier  period.  Upon  the  incision  being 
made  into  the  trachea,  the  bean  was  immediately 
thrown  out  to  the  distance  of  two  feet,  and  the  child 
for  a  time  was  relieved.  The  little  boy  was  so  ex- 
tremely weak,  that  it  was  at  one  time  supposed  he  was 
dead.  However,  with  some  assistance,  he  gradually 
revived,  even  regained  his  .senses,  called  his  parents, 
and  asked  for  such  things  as  he  wanted. 

This  hopeful  state  lasted  eight  or  ton  hours,  after 
which  convulsions  came  on  again,  and  the  child  died 
fourteen  hours  after  the  operation. 

Notwithstanding  the  turgid  appearance  of  all  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  brain,  as  detected  after  death,  the 
little  boy  had  yet  received  a  degree  of  relief  at  the  in- 
stant of  the  foreign  body  being  extracted.  Pelletan 
deems  it  unnecessary  to  insist  on  the  great  possibility 
of  success  that  would  have  attended  the  operation  had 
it  been  performed  at  an  earlier  period. 

Of  sueh  succes.s,  Pelletan  gives  us  the  following  ex- 
ample. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1798,  a  child  about  three  years 
old,  was  brought  to  the  HOtci-Dieu,  who,  in  playing 
with  some  French  beans,  and  putting  them  into  its 
mouth,  let  one  of  them  sliji  into  the  trachea.  For 
three  days  the  child  was  afflicted  with  a  continued 
cough,  and  sometimes  the  symptoms  of  suffocation 
were  most  pressing.  The  time  had  been  spent  in  ad- 
ministering emetics,  introducing  instruments  into  the 
oesophagus  with  the  design  of  forcing  the  foreign  body 
into  the  stomach,  and  in  inspiring  the  relations  with 
a  pernicious  confidence,  arising  from  the  very  long 
intervals  of  repose  which  the  child  experienced,  during 
which,  however,  a  rattling  in  the  throat  continued,  a 
characteristic  mark  of  the  accident.  Pelletan  imme- 
di£tely  decided  to  perform  the  operation.  The  child 
was  very  fat,  and  this  circumstance,  together  with 
the  small  diameter  of  the  trachea  at  this  age,  rendered 
the  exposure  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tube  diffi- 
cult. Pelletan  was  at  this  moment  struck  with  the 
reflection,  that  bronchotomy  should  never  be  attempted 
except  by  men  of  .«^cience,'coolness,  and  experience  in 
operations.  The  rings  of  the  trachea,  however,  were 
at  length  cut,  and  there  was  no  sensible  interval  be- 
tween the  incision  and  the  expulsion  of  the  foreign 
body.  The  bean  had  swelled  considerably  with  the 
moisture.  The  child  seemed  restored  to  life ;  it  spoke 
freely  ;  it  was  only  troubled  with  coughing,  the  effect 
of  a  small  quantity  of  blood  insinuating  itself  into  the 
trachea,  which  fluid  v/as  instantly  rejected  again. 
This  event  has  the  appearance  of  convulsions,  and 
may  alarm  those  who  do  not  understand  it;  but  ac- 
cording to  Pelletan,  it  ia  the  guarantee  of  the  patient's 
life,  by  expelling  incessantly  and  witlrout  difficulty, 
"Whatever  happens  to  get  into  the  trachea.    The  wound 
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was  healed  in  twenty  days,  and  the  child's  voice 
not  perceptibly  altered. 

In  another  interesting  case  recorded  by  the  same  i 
ter,  a  pebble  was  lodged  in  the  windpi}ie,  and  the  i 
not  being  understood,  was  treated  for  about  three  wc 
as  a  simple  inflammation  of  the  lungs.    At  last  bn 
chotomy  was  i)erformed,  and  by  placing  the  child  in  a 
horizontal   position   the   stone  was   soon   discharged 
through  the  incision.    The  patient  was  immediately  i 
lieved ;  but  the  effects  of  the  inflammation  of  the  lung 
and  injury  which  these  organs  had  sustained,  could 
ver  be  cured,  and  the  child  died  phthisical  eight  montl 
afterward. 

Pelletan  details  other  cases  in  which  the  foreign  body 
being  fixed  in  the  trachea,  could  not  be  forced  out  by  tl 
breath  as  soon  as  the  incision  had  been  made,  but 
(jiiired  farther  means  to  disengage  it.  In  one  inslanc 
Pelletan  made  a  long  cut  in  the  windpipe  of  a  childi 
but  nothing  made  its  appearance.  A  probe,  wrapp 
round  with  some  oiled  linen,  was  then  introduced  seve 
ral  times  up  and  down  the  larynx  without  creating i 
great  deal  of  uneasiness,  and  the  child  continued  to  i 
spire  very  well  through  the  opening  in  the  trachea.  Til 
foreign  substance  was  presently  brought  to  the  wour 
and  extracted  :  it  proved  to  be  part  of  the  jaw  of  a  mack 
erel,  with  many  sharp  teeth  in  it.  This  child  soon  eif 
perienced  a  perfect  recovery. 

In  another  instance,  a  young  man  came  tc  the  H6te 
Dieu,  in  consequence  of  being  afflicted  for  six  weeh 
with  a  severe  cough,  frequently  accompanied  with 
sense  of  suffocation.    These  complaints,  on  inquir 
were  ascertained  to  arise  from  a  button-mould  havir 
fallen  into  the  trachea.    An  opening  was  therefor 
made  in  this  tube ;  but  though  the  button  could  be  fe^ 
it  could  not  be  extracted  with  the  finger.    The  cricoa 
cartilage  was  now  divided,  and  the  foreign  body  take  _ 
out  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  larynx.    The  man  reco- 
vered. 

In  one  case  related  by  Pelletan,  a  piece  of  tendon  of 
veal  got  down  the  glottis,  and  gave  rise  to  most  dan- 
gerous symptoms.  The  foreign  body  was  described 
as  being  so  large  that  this  surgeon  could  not  but  sup- 
pose that  the  complaints  were  owing  to  its  lodgemen 
in  the  oesophagus,  as  it  seemed  to  be  incapable  of  er 
tering  the  glottis.  The  introduction  of  instrument 
down  the  pharynx,  however,  produced  do  relief ;  bu| 
on  dividing  the  thyroid  cartilage,  Pelletan  passed 
finger  within  the  larynx,  and,  without  knowing 
pushed  the  i)iece  of  tendon  towards  the  glottis,  wher 
with  the  aid  of  a  probang,  it  was  forced  into  the  pha- 
rynx and  swallowed.  The  patient  experienced  imme- 
diate relief,  and  got  quite  well.— (CZmj^we  Chir.  t.  I.) 

With  respect  to  bronchotomy  or  laryngotomy,  fbr 
cases  in  which  extraneous  substances  are  su])posed  to 
be  lodged  in  the  trachea,  one  important  caution  seems 
necessary,  vi?,.  whenever  the  foreign  body  is  above  a 
certain  size,  a  probang  should  be  passed  down  the  oeso- 
phagus before  the  windpipe  is  opened,  for  very  simi- 
lar symptoms  to  those  which  proceed  from  extraneous 
substances  in  the  trachea  may  be  caused  by  the  lodge- 
ment of  foreign  bodies  in  the  (esophagus.  In  fact, 
bronchotomy  has  actually  been  performed,  while  the 
extraneous  substance  was  in  the  cesojihagus,  from 
which  last  situation  no  attempt  was  made  to  displace 
it,  and  the  jiatient  tost  his  life.— (See  (Kvvres  Chir.  de 
Desault,  t.  2,  p.  261.)  Exam])ies  in  which  various  ex- 
traneous bodies  have  been  successfully  extracted  by- 
means  of  bronchotomy,  are  recorded  by  Engel.— (Sewd- 
schreihen  an  Schmid,  Ac.  Augsp.  1750 ;  Guincourt, 
Joum.  de  Med.  vol.  12.  p.i4;  Heiater,  VVahnuhmun- 
gen,  h.  1,  p.  1026;  Wendt.  Hist.  Tracheotomia,  S,  c, 
IJrastisl.  1771.  Dr.  Hunt,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans  vol 
12,  Ac.) 

4.  Bronchotomy  has  been  proposed  in  cases  in  which 
the  tongue  is  so  enlarged  as  totally  to  shut  up  the  pas- 
sage through  the  fauces  Richter  mentions  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  tongue,  in  which  it  became  four  times 
larger  than  in  the  natural  state.  Valescus  had  made 
the  same  observation  :  "  Ego  aliquando  vidi  ita.  magni- 
Jicatam  linguam  propter  humores,  ad  ejus  substantiam 
venieyites,  et  ipsam  imblhentes,  quod  quasi  totum  os 
replebat,  et  aliquando  ex  ore  exibat."—{Lib.  2,  rap.  66.) 
Such  prodigious  swellings  of  the  tongue  are  said  som&- 
times  to  occur  in  malignant  fevers  and  the  small-pox. 
They  are  also  sometimes  quite  accidental,  as,  for  in* 
stance,  the  cases  which  hai)j)en  from  the  stingy  of  in- 
(sects,  or  the  unskilful  employment  of  mercury.    Mf 
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B.  Bell  gives  an  example  of  the  latter  sort.  Ho  says, 
that  the  patient  had  taken  in  a  very  short  time  so  larjje 
a  quantity  of  mercury,  that  the  part  became  alarmmgly 
sv^'ollen  ina  few  hours,  and,  though  all  the  usual  reme- 
dies were  tried,  none  had  the  least  effect.  Broncho- 
tomy  was  delayed  till  the  patient  v/as  nearly  suffoca- 
ted ;  but  he  was  restored  as  soon  as  an  opening  was 
made  in  the  trachea.  Some  have  objected  to  thirs  prac- 
tice, alleging  that  scarifying  the  tongue  will  bring  relief 
in  lime.  -  (Eiicy'op  He  Methodique :  partie  Chirur- 
Sicale,  art.  BronUiotomie.)  Malle's  observations  on 
the  swelling  of  the  tongue,  and  the  most  effectual 
means  of  relieving  it,  seem  to  confirm  the  latter  senti- 
ment.- iMcjn.  de  L^Acad.  dc  Chirurgir,  1. 14,  p.  -lOS,  Jk  c. 
edit,  in  I'Zmo.) 

In  cases  of  the  preceding  description,  Desault  would 
have  advised  the  introduction  of  aii  elastic  gum  cathe- 
ter from  the  nose  into  the  trachea,  in  order  to  enable 
the  patient  to  breathe,  until  the  swelling  of  the  tongue 
had  subsided.— (See  (Lnvres  Chir.  de  Desault,  t.  2, 
p.  246.) 

5.  Bronchotomy  has  been  reconmiended  when  both 
the  tonsils  are  so  enlarged  as  very  dangerously  to  im- 
pede respiration.  Here  the  inflammatory  swelling  is 
not  meant ;  this  commonly  soon  suppurates,  and  the 
spontaneous  bursting  of  the  tumour,  or  the  opening  of 
it  with  a  pharyngotomus,  generally  removes  all  neces- 
sity for  so  extreme  a  measure.  But  even  in  acute  in- 
flammation and  great  enlargement  of  the  palate,  tonsils, 
&c.  attended  with  immiiient  danger  of  suffocation,  the 
practice  has  been  sometimes  deemed  necessary,  as  the 
cases  cited  from  Flajani  in  the  preceding  columns  are 
sufficient  to  prove.  The  disease,  however,  which  I 
here  wish  particularly  to  specify,  as  sometimes  render- 
ing bronchotomy  indispensable,  is  a  chronic  enlarge- 
ment of  the  tonsils,  the  case  mentioned  in  the  article 
Tonsils.  From  the  remarks  on  the  disease,  however, 
it  will  be  seen  that  more  is  to  be  expected  from  the  ex- 
cision of  the  tonsils  than  from  the  operation  now  in 
question.  Besides,  before  the  glands  are  so  large  as  to 
threaten  suffocation,  they  should  be  cut  away  in  pre- 
ference to  performing  bronchotomy,  which  might  re- 
lieve the  urgency,  but  could  not  remove  the  cause  of 
the  difliculty  of  breathing.  In  general,  there  is  no  ur- 
gent danger  of  suffocation  till  the  swelhng  is  such  as  not 
only  to  shut  up  the  posterior  aperture  of  the  mouth, 
but  also  the  posterior  openings  of  the  nostrils,  which 
is  exceedingly  rare.  In  cases  of  obstructed  respiration 
from  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  Uesaull  preferred  'he 
introduction  of  the  elastic  catheter  from  the  nose  into 
the  larynx,  to  the  operation  of  bronchotomy.  It  is  not 
common  for  a  polypus  to  make  this  operation  neces- 
sarj'.  Boerhaave,  however,  mentions  a  case,  in  which 
the  patient  was  suffocated  as  the  surgeon  was  going 
to  extirpate  a  tumour  of  this  kind  :  no  doubt  this  pa- 
tient might  have  been  saved  if  bronchotomy  had  been 
previously  perlbmied.  Polypi  growing  in  the  larynx 
itself  are  very  rare,  but  exami)les  are  recorded;  and  if 
such  tumours  happen  to  obstruct  the  glottis  the  pa- 
tients are  instantly  suffocated.  Some  instances  of  this 
kind  are  related  by  Bichat.  The  only  mode  of  getting 
at  such  swellings  so  as  to  extirpate  them,  is  by  per- 
fonning  hronciiotomy.— (Sec  (Euvres  Chir.  de  Desault, 
t.  2,  p.  254,  255.) 

6.  Lastly,  bronchotomy  has  been  recommended  to 
be  done  on  persons  recently  sufibcated  or  drowned. 
Detharding  is  the  first  author  who  has  treated  of  the 
necessity  of  this  operation  in  the  latter  case,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Schroeck,  entitled  De  Methodo  svhveni- 
eruli  Submersis  per  Laryngntnm.iam.  Haller  approves 
of  the  practice,  provided  the  nmcous  secretion  with 
which  the  lungs  are  loaded  should  require  to  be  dis- 
charged in  this  manner.  Detharding  maintains  that 
drowned  persons  have  no  water  in  their  chests  or  air- 
vessels  of  the  lungs,  and  that  they  jierish  suffocated 
for  want  of  air  and  respiration,  and  that  while  the 
person  is  under  water  the  ejiiglottis  ai)iilics  itself  so 
closely  over  the  glottis,  that  not  one  drop  of  water  can 
pa.S3.  But  these  assertions  are  ([Uite  contrary  to  jm- 
merous  experiments  made  by  Louis,  who  drowned  ani- 
mals in  coloured  fluids,  and  proved  that  such  as  arc 
drowned  inspire  water,  with  which  the  air-vessels  and 
cells  are  (juite  fllhid.  Louis  also  opened  men  who  had 
perished  under  water,  but  in  them  he  never  found  the 
epiglottis  applied  to  the  glottis  In  the  manner  described 
by  Detharding ;  indeed,  anatomy  proves  the  impossi- 
bility of  its  bi'ing  so.      Dotharding's   theories  were 


wrong,  and,  as  he  did  not  use  any  power  to  distend  the 
lungs  with  air,  his  mere  practice  of  bronchotomy  must 
have  been  useless.  When  there  is  a  free  communica- 
tion between  the  cells  of  the  lungs  and  the  atmosjjliere, 
the  air  will  not  expand  these  organs  if  the  inspiratory 
muscles  can  no  longer  act.  Hence,  after  ojjening  tha 
trachea,  and  letting  as  much  water  run  out  of  this  tube 
xs  possible,  the  pipe  of  a  pair  of  bellows  should  be  in- 
troduced, and  the  air  blown  into  the  lungs. 

Detharding  was  right  in  his  opinion,  that  drowning 
is  a  species  of  suffocation,  and  that  the  privation  of 
oxygen  gas  is  the  cause  of  death.  Hence  the  propriety 
of  introducing  air  into  the  lungs  as  speedily  as  possible, 
whenever  animation  has  not  been  so  long  suspended 
that  every  hope  of  restoration  is  over.  Indeed,  it  is 
proi)er  to  distend  ihs  lungs  with  air  in  all  cases  in 
which  animation  has  been  recently  suspended  by  suf- 
focation, immersion  under  water,  or  by  noxious  va- 
pours and  gases.  This  measure  is  highly  proper,  in 
conjunction  with  electricity  or  galvanism;  the  com- 
munication of  warmth  to  the  body  ;  the  application  of 
strong  volatiles  to  the  nostrils  ;  rubbing  the  body  with 
warm  flannels ;  and  the  injection  of  warm  wine  or 
brandy  and  water  into  the  stomach  tbrotigh  a  hollow 
bougie.  However,  tobacco  clysters,  which  have  had 
the  sanction  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  should  be 
reprobated,  as  the  qualities  of  this  plant  are  peculiarly 
destructive  of  the  vital  principle,  and  not  simply  sti- 
mulating, lam  sorry  to  find  this  last  means  com- 
mended by  so  respectable  a  surgeon  a.s  Baron  Larrey, 
who  joinsthe  rest  of  the  French  surgeons  in  condenm- 
ing  electricity  and  bronchotomy.  He  speaks  in  liavour 
of  opening  the  jugular  vein,  exposing  the  body  to  the 
fire,  friction,  &c.  On  dissecting  the  bodies  of  some 
drowned  persons,  Larrey  found,  as  Louis  had  done  long 
since,  that  the  air-tubes  of  the  lungs  were  filled  with 
water  inst-  ad  of  air,  and  that  the  eEJ^ttis  was  raised 
and  applied  to  the  oshyoides.— (See  M^moircs  de  Chir 
Militaire,t.  l,p.  83— 85. 

There  are  many  modern  practitioners  who  consider 
bronchotomy  needless  in  cases  of  suspended  animation, 
because  it  is  contended,  that,  as  the  patient  is  always 
destitute  of  sensation,  a  tube  may  easily  be  passed  into 
the  trachea  from  the  nose  or  mouth,  for  the  purpose 
of  inflating  the  lungs.  Either  the  curved  pipe  of  a 
pair  of  bellows  may  be  introduced  into  the  glottis 
through  the  mouth,  or  an  elastic  gum  catheter  may  be 
passed  into  the  trachea  from  the  nose.  "  On  pent 
meltre  ce  vioyen  a  exicutiun  (says  Pellelan)  diet  Us 
itsi)kixics,ou  Ics  evfuns  novveavx  vis,  qui  v ere." pi- 
rent  pas  ;  parceque,  dans  ces  differens  cas  mm  seule- 
vient  il  n'y  a  pas  d'infiaTiimatioji,  mais  vicme  louie  scn- 
sibilile  est  siiapendue,  ct  la  camile  est  commode  pour 
sovffler  de  Vuir  dans  les  puumons,  en  me  me  temps 
qu''e'.lepeut  causer  une  irritation  salutaire.  JM.  Buu- 
ileloqve,  mov  celebre  covfrire,  ni^a  tciiioiifve  .se  srinr 
hiibitudlevient,et  avec  succ^s  de  ce  vioyen  pour  nppeler 
a  la  vie  les  nouveaux  nes  dent  la  respiration  ve  .I'cta- 
bUtpas."—{Ciivique  Chir.  t.  I,  p.  29.)  Desault  like- 
wise conceived,  that  the  lungs  might  be  easily  inflated 
without  performing  bronchotomy.— {ll-.uvres  Chir.t. 
2,  p.  339.)  Mr.  A.  Burns  adopts  the  same  sentiment.— 
(Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head  and  Ntck,  p.  384.) 
My  own  individual  opinion  upon  this  subject  is,  that  if 
a  surgeon  knows  that  he  can  inflate  the  lungs  as  com- 
pletely and  expeditiously  without  performmg  broncho- 
tomy, as  he  can  by  making  an  incision  in  the  trachea, 
he  is  right  in  dispensing  with  the  latter  oi)3ration.  But 
in  the  generality  of  cases  of  suspended  animation  (that 
of  new-born  infants  excepted,  where  bronchotomy 
would  be  an  objectionable  undertaking),  I  much  doubt 
whether  in  actual  practice  bronchotomy  will  not  bo 
found  the  best  and  most  sjieedy  means  of  enabling  the 
surgeon  to  distend  the  lungs  with  air.  If  you  follow 
Desault's  suggestion,  I  contend  that  you  are  likely  to 
be  some  minutes  longer  in  getting  the  elastic  catheter 
from  the  right  nostril  into  the  larynx,  than  you  wouii' 
be  in  cutting  into  the  trachea  and  introducing  into  the 
incision  the  mu/zlc  of  a  jiair  of  bellows.  SupiM>sn)R 
the  elastic  catheter  introduced,  will  you  now  bo  able  to 
distend  the  lungs  with  air  in  an  adequate  degree,  an 
object  of  the  highest  moment  ?  A  ptiir  of  bellows  secniu 
to  me  almost  es.sential  to  this  i)urix)se.  1  shall  Kuy  no- 
thing on  the  probability  of  many  practitioners  coming 
to  the  jiatient  unprovided  with  the  requisite  mnt  ot  tube. 

If  a  pair  of  bellows  with  a  curved  pipe  be  cniployed, 
many  surgeons  would  be  a  considerable  tinw  in  Kettinc 
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tbe  nozzle  into  the  plouifj  •  and,  in  the  mean  while, 
every  spark  of  life  might  be  extinpuished.  On  the 
other  hand,  bronchotomy  (performed  by  a  m:in  of  ordi- 
nary care  and  skill)  is  an  operation  free  from  danger. 
It  may  bo  executed  with  a  penknife  if  no  better  instru- 
ment be  at  hand ;  and  when  the  incision  has  been 
made,  a  pair  of  common  bellows  will  suffice  lor  the  in- 
flation of  the  lungs.  Did  1  conceive  that  bronchotomy 
•were  a  perilou*  "operation ;  that  the  lungs  coulil  be 
elfectuully  distended  without  the  em})loynient  of  bel- 
lows ;  that  the  object  could  generally  be  accomplished 
as  expeditiously  without  cutting  into  the  trachea  ;  1 
should  be  as  ready  to  join  in  the  condemnation  of  this 
last  proceeding  as  any  contemporary  writer.  Greatly, 
however,  as  1  respect  most  of  the  authors  who  differ 
from  me  on  this  point,  the  reasons  I  have  assigned  pre- 
vent me  from  subscribing  to  their  .sentiment.  Desault, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  doctrine, 
concerning  the  inutility  of  bronchotomy,  it  is  also  to  be 
observed,  spoke  only  from  theory,  and  not  actual  prac- 
tice, in  these  cases. 

With  respect  to  the  performance  of  the  operation,  no 
prejraration  is  necessary,  as  delay  only  increases  the 
danger.  The  patient  being  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  or, 
what  is  beiter,  laid  on  a  bed,  with  his  head  hanging 
backwards,  an  int-ision  is  to  be  made,  which  is  to  begin 
below  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  to  be  continued  down- 
wards about  two  inches,  along  the  space  between  the 
sterno-thyroidei  muscles.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  cut  the  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland,  lest  a  trouble- 
some and  dangerous  bleeding  be  occasioned ;  and,  as 
the  jell  subclavian  vein  lies  a  little  below  the  upper 
part  of  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum,  the  incision 
should  never  extend  so  low  as  this  point.  The  knife 
must  not  be  carried  either  to  the  right  or  left,  in 
order  to  avoid  all  risk  of  injuring  the  large  blood- 
vessels situated  at  the  sides  of  the  trachea.  The  inci- 
sion in  the  integuirients  having  been  made,  the  sterno- 
thyroidei  muscles  are  to  be  pushed  a  little  towards  the 
sides  of  the  neck,  so  as  to  bring  the  trachea  fairly  into 
view.  Many  authors  recommend  the  point  of  the  knife 
to  be  then  introduced  between  the  third  and  Iburth 
cartilage  of  the  trachea,  and  the  opening  to  be  enlarged 
transversely.  It  is  true  that  in  this  way  an  ojjening 
may  be  safely  made,  large  enough  to  allow  a  small 
cannula  to  be  introduced.  It  is  safer,  however,  in  all 
cases,  to  enlarge  the  opening  in  the  perpendicular  di- 
rection, by  cutting  from  within  outwards.  There  is  no 
advantage  in  avoiding  a  wound  of  the  cartilages  of  the 
trachea,  the  only  reason  assigned  for  cutting  the  mem- 
brane between  them,  in  a  transverse  direction  ;  while 
a  sufficiently  large  opening  cannot  thus  be  safely  ob- 
tained, in  easts  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  introfluce 
the  nozzle  of  a  pair  of  bellow.s,  in  order  to  inflate  the 
lungs.  In  short,  it  is  safer  and  better  in  every  in- 
stance, to  make  the  wound  in  the  trachea  in  a  perpen- 
dicular manner. 

I  have  stated,  that  bronchotomy  may  be  p<^rformed 
by  a  man  of  ordinary  skill  without  hazard.  It  is  far 
otherwise  with  a  careless  practitioner.  We  read  in 
Desault's  work,  that  in  one  instance  the  carotid  artery 
was  wounded.  The  following  cautions,  given  by  Mr. 
A.  Burns,  seem  entitled  to  notice.  "  The  arteria  in- 
Homniata  is  in  risk  in  some  subjects.  1  have  seen  it 
mounting  so  high  on  the  forepart  of  the  trachea,  as  to 
reach  the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Even  the 
right  carotid  artery  is  not  always  safe.  1  am  in  pos- 
session of  a  cast,  taken  from  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of 
age,  which  shows  the  right  carotid  artery  crossing  the 
trachea  in  an  oblique  direction.  In  this  subject,  that 
vessel  did  not  reach  the  lateral  part  of  the  trachea  till 
it  had  ascended  two  inches  and  a  quarter  above  the 
top  of  the  sternum. 

Where  both  carotid  arteries  originate  from  the  ar-  ; 
teria  innominata,  there  is  considerable  danger  in  per- 
forming the  operation  of  tracheotomy  ;  for  in  such 
cases,  the  letl  carotid  crosses  the  trachea  pretty  high 
in  the  neck.  Professor  Scarpa  has  seen  a  specimen  of 
this  distribution  in  a  male  subject,  and  I  have  met  with 
five. 

These  varieties  in  (he  course  of  the  arteries  are 
worthy  of  being  known  and  remembered ;  they  will 
teach  the  operator  to  he  on  his  guard,  since  ho  can 
never,  d  pri'/rL  ascertain  the  arrangement  of  the  vts- 
«el8  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  It  will  impress  on 
his  mind  the  impropriety  of  using  the  knife  farther 
Ihan  merely  to  divide  the  integuments  and  fasciae.    If 
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he  then  clear  the  trachea  with  the  fingers,  he  i»Vl 
never  injure  any  of  the  large  arteries.    When  with  tho 
finger  he  has  fairly  brought  the  trachea  into  view, 
ought  to  examine  carefully,  whether  any  of  the  lar 
arteries  lie  in  front  of  it ;  and  if  he  find  one,  he  oul 
to  depress  it  towards  the  chest,  before  he  i)enetnili 
into  the  windpipe. 

In  cutting  into  the  trachea,  the  preferable  plan 
to  cut  the  rings  from  below  upwards,  avoiding  inji 
of  the  thyroid  gland."- (See  A.  Burns  on  the  Hmgii 
Anatmny  of  the  Head  and  Neck,  p.  393,  394.) 

As  Mr.  Francis  W  hite,  of  Dublin,  was  perforraiB 
tracheotomy  in  a  case  of  cynanche  laryngea,  "on  sej 
rating  the  edges  of  the  sterno-thyroid  nmscles,  the  l\ 
thyroid  veins  were  exposed,  together  with  a  consideri 
ble  arterial,  branch,  the  pulsation  of  which  was  qui^ 
perceptible,  directing  its  course  upwards  towards 
cross-slip  of  the  thyroid  gland."  Mr.  White  state 
that  the  artery  here  spoken  of  was  the  branch  whic 
Mr.  Harrison  in  his  work  on  the  Surgical  Anatomy 
the  Art:  ries,  describes  under  the  ajjpropriate  name  ( 
middle  thyroid  artery  ;  and  though  looked  upon  as  i 
irregular  distribution,  it  is  sufliciently  fretiuent  to  im 
it  necessary  for  the  surgeon  to  be  upon  his  guard.— (h 
Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  4,  p.  563.) 

When  bron.'hotomy  is  performed  for  the  purpose < 
inflating  the  lungs,  the  cut  in  the  windpipe  must  ' 
made  somewhat  larger  than  when  an  opening  is  i 
quired  merely  to  enable  the  patient  to  breathe  throuj 
a  small  cannula.  The  larger  size  of  the  pipe  of  tl 
bellows  is  the  reason  of  this  circumstance. 

When  a  cannula  is  introduced,  care  must  be  take 
not  to  pass  it  too  far  into  the  wound,  lest  it  injure 
opposite  side  of  the  trachea.  This  is  a  caution 
which  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendcnte  dwells  very  strong]^ 
and  with  good  reason. 

When  tracheotomy  has  been  performed  in  a  cs 
where  mucus  is  secreted  in  such  abundance,  that  tl 
patient  is  threatened  with  suflbcation  from  its  acc| 
mulation,  and  his  inability  to  cough  it  up,  owing 
the  wound  in  the  windpipe.  Dr.  Cullen  is  an  advc 
for  the  use  of  a  large  cannula  for  the  sake  of  per 
ting  free  expiration,  the  only  substitute  for  coughir 
which  the  patient  can  no  longer  efl^ect.— (See  Edi 
Med.  Joum.  No.  94,  p.  82.) 

Small  as  the  vessels  may  be  which  are  divided 
bronchotomy,  they  occasionally  bleed  so  much  as 
create  apprehension,  and  even  prevent  the  continuar 
of  the  operation.    There  is  a  case  in  Van  Swieten 
Commentaries  confirming  this  remark.     A  Spani 
soldier,  aged  twenty-three,  was  in  the  most  urgefl 
danger  from  an  inflammation  of  his  throat.    It  wi 
thought  nothing  could  save  him  except  bronchotomj 
After  the  longitudinal  cut  in  the  skin,  and  the  separ 
tion  of  the  muscles,  the  trachea  was  opened  betwe 
two  of  the  cartilages  ;  but  the  blood  insinuated  it 
into  this  canal,  and  excited  so  violent  a  cough,  that  tl 
cannula  conld  not  be  kept  in  by  any  means,  though  | 
was  replaced  several  times.    Louis  remarks,  that 
this  instance  the  patient's  head  should  have  been  turne 
downwards,  in  order  to  keep  the  Mood  from  flowir 
backwards  into  the  trachea.    It  is  asserted,  that  the 
opening  of  this  tube  was  not  always  opposite  the  ex- 
ternal wound,  in  consequence  of  the  convulsive  action 
of  the  muscles,  and  that  the  patient  on  this  account 
could  hardly  breathe.    Hence,  Vigili  was  induced  to 
slit  open  the  trachea,  down  to  the  sixth  cartilaginous 
ring;  and  it  was  only  then  that  he  hiclined  the  pa- 
tient's head  forwards.    The  bleeding  now  ceased,  the 
patient  breathed  with  ease,  and  on  the  second  day 
the  inflammation  was  so  much  better,  that  respira- 
tion went  on  without   the  aid  of  the  opening  in  the 
trachea. 

The  most  simple  and  natural  mode  of  obviating  ali 
trouble  from  the  entrance  of  blood  into  the  trachea,  is 
to  tie  any  bleeding  branch  of  the  thyroid  artery  or  vein 
before  tiie  windpipe  is  opened. 

Sometimes  the  cannula  becomes  obstructed  with 
mucus  or  clots  of  b'ood.  Surh  an  accident  nearly  sui- 
(bcated  a  patient  at  Edinburgh.  An  ingenious  jtersou 
happening  to  be  at  hand,  suggested  the  introduction  of 
a  second  cannula  into  the  first ;  the  second  one  being 
taken  out  and  cleaned  as  oden  as  nceessary,  and  then 
replaced. 

The  use  of  the  cannula  must  be  continued  as  iong 
as  the  causes  obstructing  respiration  remain.  I'hus, 
in  one  very  interesting  case  of  cynanche,  detailed  in  • 
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modern  publication  the  patient,  thirteen  months  after 
the  oi)eralion,  had  not  been  able  to  discontinue  the 
tube.  -(See  Med.  Chir.  Journ.  vol.  5,  p.  7.)  This  ex- 
ample was  attended  in  its  progress  with  a  singuar 
circumstance,  viz.  the  expulsion  through  the  cannula 
of  several  portions  of  calcareous  matter  or  bone.  In 
the  case  operated  upon  by  Mr.  1'".  White,  the  tube  had 
been  worn  two  years;  and  in  the  well-known  case  of 
Mr.  Price  of  Plymouth,  the  instrument  had  been  worn 
ten  years.— (Sec  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  4,  p.  5fi5, 
666.) 

When  respiration  is  suspended  by  the  presence  of  a 
ibreign  body  in  the  trachea,  and  the  extraneous  sub- 
stance does  not  make  its  appearance  at  the  opening,  a 
trial  may  be  made  to  discover  its  situation  by  means 
of  a  bent  probe.  When  it  lies  downwards,  which  it 
hardly  ever  does,  the  wound  in  the  trachea  may  be 
enlarged  in  this  direction,  and  the  body  extracted  with 
a  pair  of  curved  forceps.  The  extraneous  substance  is 
mostly  forced  out  by  the  air,  as  soon  as  the  incision  in 
the  trachea  is  opened.  When  it  cannot  be  immediately 
found,  some  j.raciitioners  (Hei-ster  and  Raw)  have 
fiucceeded  by  keeping  tiie  lips  of  the  wound  asunder 
•with  a  leaden  cannula,  by  which  means  the  force  of 
the  air  m  expiration  has  in  a  few  hours  expelled  the 
foreign  body. 

Ricliter  gave  the  preference  to  a  curved  cannula  ; 
and  since  his  time  many  surgeons  have  chosen  to  use 
such  an  instrument,  though  if  it  be  double  the  inner 
tube  cannot  be  so  easily  introduced  as  that  of  a  straight 
one  ;  and  no  doubt  the  chief  disadvantage  of  the  latter 
has  often  proceeded  from  its  having  been  made  of  too 
great  length. 

In  some  instances,  like  that  referred  to  above,  a  can- 
nula has  been  borne  quietly  in  the  trachea ;  while  in 
others,  it  has  produced  so  mui'h  irritation,  cough,  and 
sense  of  clioking,  as  to  render  its  immediate  removal 
necessary.  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  speaking  of  the  obstruc- 
tion of  the  glottis  from  the  disease  already  adverted  to 
in  this  article,  observes,  that  when  the  cannula  causes 
inconvenience,  he  should  advise  a  longitudinal  inci- 
sion, of  about  half  an  inch,  in  the  middle  of  the  trachea, 
and  the  removal  of  a  thin  slip  of  the  tube,  which  would 
leave  an  artificial  opening  for  respiration,  equal  in  size 
to  the  natural  one. — (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6, 
p.  249.)  The  same  plan  was  followed  by  Mr.  F.  White, 
and  is  also  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Carinichael. — (See  Dub- 
lin Hospital  Reports,  vol.  4,  p.  563,  iS-c,  and  Trans,  of 
Assoc.  Physicians,  vol.  3,  p.  174.)  When  this  prac- 
tice is  not  adopted,  Mr.  Carinichael  recommends  the 
use  of  as  large  a  cannula  as  can  be  introduced. 

On  the  continent  the  operation  of  laryngotomy, 
which  was  first  advised  by  Vicq  d'Azyr,  and  recom- 
mended by  Desault,  is  frequently  preferred  to  trache- 
etomy.  The  surgeon  makes  an  incision  over  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  punctures  the  cri- 
co-thyroid  membrane,  and,  if  it  be  necessary,  intro- 
duces a  director  and  slits  the  thyroid  cartilage  up- 
wards. A  single  opening  in  the  crico-thyroid  mem- 
brane would  sufiice  for  the  introduction  of  a  cannula 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  patient  u>  breathe ;  but 
for  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  it  would  be  neces- 
sary also  to  cut  the  thyroid  cartilage  The  tact  that 
extraneous  substances,  when  they  are  kwse,  are  almost 
always  lodged  at  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx,  proves 
that  laryngotomy,  in  such  cases,  must  commonly  be 
most  advantageous ;  and  according  to  Desault,  even 
when  the  foreign  bodies  are  lower  down  in  the  tra- 
chea, they  may  in  general  be  most  easily  extracted  with 
the  aid  of  a  fiair  of  curved  forceps.  In  this  country 
laryngotomy  lias  been  less  commonly  practised,  though 
commended  a  few  years  since  by  Mr.  Coleman,  and 
more  recently  by  Mr.  C.  Bell. 

"  Of  the  three  situations  (says  Mr.  Lawrence),  in 
which  it  has  been  proposed  to  make  the  opening,  viz. 
in  the  thyroid  car'ilage,  between  that  and  the  cricoid, 
or  in  the  trachea,  I  consider  the  first  as  the  lea.si  eligi- 
ble. Besides  the  ohjeciion  from  the  ossification  of  the 
cartilage,  and  the  danger  of  wounding  or  otherwise 
injuring  tin;  ctiordie  vocales,  there  is  the  inconvenience 
in  the  caseof  angyna  laryngca,  arising  from  the  swollen 
and  thickened  suite  of  the  membrane,  winch  may  ac- 
tually impede  the  passage  of  the  air.  1  am  not  aware 
of  any  objection  to  a  tnmsvrrsc  opening  between  the 
thyroid  and  cricoid  ca'-lilai,'(*fl.  The  prominence  of  the 
former  in  the  neck  serv(  '    lo  the  part  which 

should  be  opened.    Wli  'U)my  or  laryngo- 


tomy ought  to  be  selected,  must  of  course  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  case :  in  cases  of  cynanche,  the  prox- 
imity of  the  inflamed  parts  would  be  an  objection  to 
laryngotomy ;  while  in  examples  of  foreign  bodies 
within  the  glottis  this  operation  may  generally  be  mosi 
advisable  for  reasons  already  explained.  It  is  absurd 
to  think  of  confining  one  mode  of  operating  to  diSer- 
ent  cases."— (See  Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  248.) 

Of  the  operation  performed  in  the  membranous  space 
Mr.  C.  Bell  entertains  a  favourable  opinion.  He  directs 
us  to  slit  up  the  membrane  and  open  the  incision  with 
the  handle  of  the  knife,  when  the  patient  will  immedi- 
ately breathe  with  ease.  Here,  says  he,  there  is  no 
thing  to  alarm  Mie  most  timid  operator.  No  great  tur- 
gid veins  are  opened ;  the  cut  is  made  above  the  thvroid 
gland,  and  above  the  ana.stomo3ing  branch  of  the' thy- 
roid arteries.  The  part  is  strongly  marked  by  the  pro- 
minence of  the  thyroid  cartilage  above,  and  the  ring 
of  the  cricoid  cartilage  below.  "  If  the  occasion  be 
temporary,  a  simple  slit  of  the  membrane  will  be  found 
sufti?-ient.  If  necessary,  a  transverse  cut  will  aflTord 
any  degree  of  opening.  If  a  round  hole  be  desired,  the 
lour  corners  lell  by  the  incisions  may  he  snipped  off," 
or  the  edges  of  the  opening  may  be  'kept  asunder  by 
means  of  the  double  wire  of  a  catheter,  the  middle  pan 
of  wliich  lies  on  the  wound,  while  the  ends  are  bent 
round  the  neck  and  tied  by  a  ligature  behind.  In  Mr. 
C.  Bell's  cases,  less  annoyance  was  caused  by  tliia 
contrivance  than  by  a  tube 

iBronchotomy  is  frequently  performed  in  tliis  coun 
try  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  trachea^ 
but  seldom  with  any  other  intention.  Ihe  situation 
most  generally  selected  is  between  the  thyroid  and 
cricoid  cartilages.  Sometimes  the  foreign  body  es- 
capes through  the  wound,  or  may  be  extracted  by  the 
forceps ;  at  other  times,  so  soon  'as  the  air  is  admitted 
into  the  lungs,  the  force  of  the  respiration  expels  it 
through  the  mouth.  I  have  known  several  cases  ii* 
which,  although  the  operation  aflTorded  immediate  relief 
to  the  respiration,  yet  the  escape  of  the  foreign  body 
did  not  take  place  for  several  hours ;  and  in  one  in- 
stance days  had  elapsed,  when  it  was  coughed  up  witU 
great  violence.— iicesc] 

hemn  sur  lea  Caps  Etrangers  qui  sont  arreted 
dans  lespretiiiirts  Vuies,  el  qu'il  faut  Urer  par  Inci- 
sion, in  Mem.  de  I'Jicad.  Ruyale  de  Chirurgie,  t.  3,  p 
KU,  4  c.  edit.  Viino.  J^ouis,  Memoire  sur  une  Que::- 
tiun  Jlnatomique  relative  a,  la  jurisprudevce,  tiu  Von 
itablit  les  pnncipes  pour  di.ilivgver,  d  L'inspection 
d'uu  curp.f  trovve  pendu,  les  .-tigTies  du  suicide,  d^avec 
ceiix  de  Vassassinat.  Habicol,  Question  Chii-urgi- 
cale,  par  laquelle  il  est  demnntre  que  le  Chirvrgien 
doit  assurement  pratiquer  l'  Opci  ation  de  la  Broncho- 
tomif.,  &rc.,  12/flo.  Paris  1620.  Louis,  J^Uvivire  sur 
la  Bronchotomie,  in  Mem.  de  CAcad.  de  Chirutgie,  f. 
12,  edtt.  12wo.  .'Scco7id  Memoir  on  this  subject,  in- 
serted by  the.  ."OJiie  tcriter  in  the  said  volume.  De  la 
Rescission  des  ..luiygdales,  t.  14,  p.  283,  <Jc.  Preci.i 
d'Observat.iovs  sur  It  Govflemenl  de  la  Lavgue,&-c. 
par  M.  de  la  Malic,  t.  14,  p.  41)8.  J^escure,  sur  vv  por- 
tion d^Jlmaiide  de  JVuyau  d''Abricot  dans  la  Traihei' 
j^ litre,  t.  14,  p.  427.  Suite  d''Observaliovs  sur  le/y 
Corps  Etravgers  dans  la  Trarh^e  Artire,  t.  14,  p.  4'.iii. 
Experiences  sur  les  Cus,  par  M.  Fiivier.  t.  14,  p.  445. 
De  la  Murtiuiere,  sur  les  Corps  Etravgers,  duns  la 
Trachee  Artire,  op.  cii,  t.  5,  4to.  Bertrundi,  7  raitc 
des  Operations  de  Chirurgie,  p.  402,  ^c.  edit.  17)-'4. 
■'^nbatier,  dc  la  Medecinf.  Optra toire,  torn.  2,  p.  283, 
^dit.  1.  lEurrea  Chir.  de  Desault,  par  Bichut,  t.  2,  p. 
236,  iVc.  Pelletan,  Clivique  Chirurgicule,  t.  I,  first 
Memoir.  Cheyne,  Pathology  of  the  Jjiryux  and  Bron- 
chia, F.din.  J8()9.  Jl.  Bums,  Surgical  Anautmy  of 
the  Head  and  JWcit, p.  377—401.  ./.  F.  Double,  Ti uite 
du  Croup,  8«o.  Pans,  1811.  Richter's  Anfangsgi  iindv 
drr  lVuvdarzneykunst,b.  4,  p.  225,  ^c,  <>iiitingt», 
ISOO.  /jtiterrnce  oh  some  affections  of  the  larynx 
which  require  Ihe  operation  of  bronchotoviy,  in  Medico- 
(.  hir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  221,  Src.  Baillie,  iu  Frans.  of 
a  Socirty  for  Ihe  Inipronevivnt  of  Med.  and  Chir. 
Kiioicleiigr,  vol.  3.  Troussrl  Drdinconrt,  Corps 
Utrangers  ariitis  dans  Us  f^oiis  atrienntK,  J^ovreau 
.hmni.de  Mid.  par  Heclard,erc.t.l,p.  101.  Philos- 
Trans.  17:J0,  JV<;.  416,  art.  5.  Juurnul  de  Midrrine  t. 
3a,  ;;.  358.  ./.  Jl.  Jilbers,  Connn.  de  Traehitide  hlflln^ 
nlm,vulgo  CruUft  rocata,  Ato.  J.ips.  1816.  Cast  of 
Chronic  Infi.  of  the  Larynx,  in  which  laryngototuywaM 
performed.     See  Mid.  Chir.  Journ.  JJprU,  JbW-     *•  J 
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Bourlant  de  Bronchotomia  Diss,  in  Coll.  Diss.  Lo- 
vaii.  2,  175.  G.  Del/iardiiig;  Epist.  Med.  de  Methodu 
subveairndi  Sabmitrsis  per  LanjiiguLoiniaia,  liiisluchii, 
1?14.  Klein  in  Chir.  Beinerkuiigen^  .Stuttgart,  1801 ; 
in  r.  SichoU's  C/iirun,b.  2,  p.  6»y;  in  Grar/e's  Jouru. 
b.  l,p.  441,  anil  b.  6,  p.  225,  Micliaelis,  in  Hufilaiid'/! 
Jonrn.  h.  9,  ii.  2,  and  b.  1 1,  p.  3.  FLujuni,  O.sbcruu- 
zioni,  <SrC;  di  Chir,ir<ria,  t.  3,  Roma,  ld02  Ii.  Cul- 
lird.JilikandUiig  Uber  dfn  Cruui,,8iui.  Hannor.  I«14. 
T  Clifoiilie.r^s  Case,  uf  Croup,  in  JIal.  C/iir.  Trans, 
vol  6, /<■  ISIiiS-c.  ylndreirs  Case,in  i)ul.3,saiiirwork, 
p  335,  wiUi  the  Obs.  of  Dr.  Farrn  oh  Cijnincke  in  the 
same  pari  uf  the  work  ;  and  those  uf  Dr.  Percinal  on 
the  same  subji-ct,  tn  vol.  4,  p.  297.  C.  IV.  Eherhard, 
}>e  .Miisr.iilis  Branchialibas  in  Statu  el  jMorbusa  j)c- 
tionc,  8'W.  Marpurg.  1817.  R.  Spreiigel,  Gischickte 
tier  Chirurgie,  th.  1,  p.  177,  8oo.  Halh,  1805.  Diet, 
aes  Scieucps  Med.  art.  hroiichotunii';  t.  3,  1812.  Sur- 
gical Observations  by  C.  Bell,  part  I,  p.  14,  iH-c.  Hvo. 
L^nid.  1816.  Case  uf  Cynanche  Laryngea  requiring 
Trachrotuiny,  and  the  continued  use  uf  a  Cannula, 
ever  since  the  Opi  ration,  in  Med.  Chir.  .Juurn.  vul.  5, 
p.  1,  8o».  I.ond.  1818.  iV.  H.  Purtrr,  Case  uf  Cynan- 
tlu  Laryngea,  in  which  Tracheutomy  and  Mircury 
vete  sacces.-ifully  employed;  Mid.  Chir.  Trans,  rol. 
11,  p.  414.  R.  Ijistun,  two  Cases  in  which  Tracheo- 
tomy was  performed  wilh  success;  one  for  adeviii 
gloltidis,  Src,  the  other  on  account  of  an  injury  of 
•♦<•  larynx;  Edin.  Med.  and  Su  g.  .Juurn,  vol.  IP. 
Burgess,  in  Dublin  Hospital  Reuorls,  vol.  3.  Dr. 
Hall,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vul.  '  V2.  IV.  .J.  Hunt. 
Case  of  Brovchotomy ;  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vul.  12,  p. 
27,  Src.  R.  Carmichael.  in  Trans,  uf  Assoc.  Physi- 
cians, Iriiand,  vul.  3,  p.  170,  ($-c.  F.  White,  in  Dublin 
Hos/iilal  R'ports,  vol.  4.  /)r.  CuUen  un  Brvnchu- 
toiiiy,  in  Edin.  Med.  .hum.  J\ro  94. 

BUBO.  (Bov6u)v,  the  groin.)  Modern  surgeons 
mean  by  this  term  a  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
particularly  of  those  in  the  groin  and  axilla. 

The  disease  may  arise  from  the  mere  irritation  of  a 
local  disorder ;  from  the  absorption  of  some  irritating 
matter,  such  as  the  venereal  poison ;  or  from  constitu- 
tional causes. 

Of  the  lirst  kind  of  bubo,  that  which  is  named  the 
sympathetic  is  an  instance.  Of  the  second,  the  vene- 
real bubo  is  a  Remarkable  specimen. — (See  Venereal 
Disease.) 

The  pestilential  bubo,  which  is  a  synnptom  of  the 
plague,  and  scrofulous  swellings  of  the  inguinal  and 
axillary  glands,  may  be  regarded  as  examples  of  buboes 
from  constitutional  causes.— (See  Scrofula.) 

The  inguinal  glands  often  become  affected  with  sim- 
ple phlegmonous  inflammation,  in  consequence  of  irri- 
tation in  parts  from  which  the  absorbent  vessels  pass- 
ing to  such  glands  proceed.  These  swellmgs  ought  to 
be  carefully  discriminated  from  others  which  arise 
from  the  absorption  of  venereal  matter.  The  first 
cases  are  simjUe  inflammations,  and  only  demand  the 
application  of  leeches,  the  cold  saturnine  lotion,  and 
the  exhibition  of  a  few  saline  purges  ;  but  the  latter 
diseases  render  the  administration  of  mercury  ad- 
visable. 

Sympathetica  the  epithet  usually  given  to  inflamma- 
tion of  glands  from  mere  irritation  ;  and  we  shall  adopt 
it  without  entering  into  the  question  of  its  propriety. 

The  sympathetic  bubo  is  mostly  occasioned  by  the 
irritation  of  a  virulent  gonorrhoea.  The  pain  which 
such  a  swelling  gives  is  trifling  compared  with  that  of 
a  true  venereal  bubo,  arising  from  the  absorjuion 
of  matter,  and  it  seldom  suppurates.  However,  it 
has  been  contended  that  the  glands  in  the  groin  do 
sometimes  swell  and  mflame  from  the  actual  absorp- 
tion of  venereal  matter  from  the  urethra,  in  cases  of 
gonorrhoea,  and  if  this  were  true  the  swellings  would 
be  venereal :  but  this  doctrine  is  now  nearly  exploded. 
— {Hunter  on  the  Venereal,  p.  57.) 

The  manner  in  which  buboes  form  from  mere  irrita- 
tion will  be  better  understood  by  referring  to  the  occa- 
sional conseijuences  of  venesection,  in  the  article 
Bleeding.  The  distinguishing  characters  of  the  vene- 
real bubo  are  noticed  in  the  article  Venereal  Disease. 

BUBOi\OCEI,E.  (From  /i  vfiojy.  the  groin,  and 
K/jXrj  a  Jumour.)  A  spscies  of  hernia,  in  which  the 
aowels  protrude  at  the  abdominal  ring.  The  case  is 
often  called  an  inguinal  hernia,  because  the  tumour 
takes  place  in  the  groin.  — (See  Hernia.) 

BUiNVON.    An  inflammation  of  fhe  bursa  mucosa, 
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at  the  inside  of  the  ball  of  the  great  ioc.~-(Jbt«  Bro^kt?» 
Pathological  and  Surgical  Obs.  on  the  Joints,  p.  356, 
ed.  2.) 

BURNS  are  usually  divided  into  three  kinds.  Ut. 
Into  such  as  produce  an  inflammation  of  the  cutaneous 
texture,  but  an  inflammation  which,  if  it  be  not  im 
properly  treated,  almost  always  manifests  a  tendency 
to  resolution.  2dly.  Into  those  which  occasion  the 
separation  of  the  cuticle,  and  produce  suppuration  on 
the  surface  of  the  cutaneous  texture.  3dly.  Into  others 
in  which  the  vitality  and  organization  of  a  greater  or 
less  portion  of  the  cutis  are  either  immediately  or  sub- 
seijuently  destroyed,  and  a  sort  slough  or  hard  eschar 
I)roduced.— (See  Thomson  on  Inflammation,  p.  5S3, 
586.) 

Suppuration  is  not  always  an  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  the  vesications  in  burns  ;  but  it  is  a  common 
and  -a  troublesome  one.  "  In  severe  cases  it  may  take 
place  by  the  second  or  third  day ;  often  not  till  a  later 
period.  It  oflen  occurs  without  any  appearance  of  ul- 
ceration ;  continues  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time ;  and 
is  at  last  stopped  by  the  formation  of  a  new  cuticle 
In  other  instances,  small  ulcerations  appear  on  the  sur- 
face or  edges  of  the  burn.  These  spreading  form  ex- 
tensive sores,  which  are  in  general  long  in  healing, 
even  where  the  granulations  which  form  upon  them 
have  a  healthy  appearance."— (0/j.  cit.  p.  595.) 

Burns  present  different  appearances,  according  to 
the  degree  of  violence  with  which  the  causes  producing 
them  have  operated,  and  according  to  the  kind  of  cause 
of  which  they  are  the  effect.  Burns  which  only  irritate 
the  surface  of  the  skin  are  essentially  different  from 
those  winch  destroy  it ;  and  these  latter  have  a  ver>' 
different  aspect  from  what  others  present  which  have  at- 
tacked parts  more  deeply  situated,  such  as  the  muscles, 
tendons,  ligaments,  <fcc.  Scalds,  which  are  the  effect  of 
heated  fluids,  do  not  exactly  resemble  burns  occasioned 
by  the  direct  contact  of  very  hot  metallic  bodies,  or 
some  combustible  substance  on  fire.  As  fluids  are  not 
capable  of  acquiring  so  high  a  temperature  as  many 
solids,  scalds  are  generally  less  violent  than  bums  in 
the  injury  which  they  produce ;  but  in  con.scquence  of 
liquids  ollen  flowing  about  with  great  rapidity,  and  be- 
ing suddenly  thrown  in  large  quantities  over  the  pa- 
tient, scalds  are  frequently  dangerous  on  account  of 
their  extent.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  danger 
of  the  effects  of  fire  is  not  less  proportioned  to  the  size 
than  the  degree  and  depth  of  the  injury.  A  burn  that 
is  so  violent  as  to  kill  parts  at  once,  may  not  be  in  the 
least  dangerous,  if  not  extensive  ;  while  a  scald,  which 
perhaps  only  raises  the  cuticle,  may  prove  fatal  if  very- 
large.  The  degree  of  danger,  however,  is  to  be  rated 
from  a  consideration  both  of  the  size  and  violence  of 
the  injury.  The  worst  burns  which  occur  in  practice 
arise  from  explosions  of  gunpowder  or  inflammable 
gases,  from  ladies'  dresses  catching  fire,  and  from  the 
boiling  over  of  hot  fluids  in  laboratories,  manufacto- 
ries, &c. 

Burns,  which  only  destroy  the  cuticle  and  irrit 
the  skin,  are  very  similar  to  the  effects  produced 
cantbarides  and  rubefacients.  The  irritation,  whii 
such  injuries  excite,  increases  the  action  of  the  arte^ 
ries  of  the  part  affected,  and  they  eflXise  a  fluid  under 
the  cuticle,  which  becomes  elevated  and  detached. 
Hence,  the  skin  becomes  covered  with  vesicles  or 
bladders,  which  are  more  or  less  numerous  and  large, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  cause  has  ope- 
rated. But  when  the  skin  or  subjacent  parts  are  de- 
stroyed, no  vesicles  make  their  appearance.  In  this 
circumstance  a  black  eschar  is  seen ;  and  when  the 
dead  parts  are  detached,  there  remains  a  sore  more  or 
less  deep,  according  to  the  depth  to  which  the  destruc- 
tive effects  of  the  fire  have  extended. 

The  parts  may  either  be  killed  at  the  moment  of  the 
injury  by  the  immediate  effect  of  the  fire,  or  they  may. 
first  inflame,  and  then  mortify. 

In  all  cases  of  burns,  the  quantity  of  injury  depends 
on  the  degree  of  heat  in  the  burning  substance ;  on  the 
duration  and  extent  of  its  application ;  and  on  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  burnt  j)art. 

When  a  large  surface  is  burnt,  mortification  some- 
times makes  its  appearance  with  great  violence,  and 
very  quickly  after  the  accident:  but  in  general,  the 
symptom  the  most  to  be  dreaded  in  such  cases  is 
inflammation.  The  pain  and  irritation  often  run  to 
such  a  pitch,  that,  notwithstanding  every  means,  there 
is  frequently  immense  trouble  in  keeping  down  tli* 
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Inflammation.  When  the  burnt  surface  is  very  large, 
the  effects  of  the  inflammation  are  not  confined  to  the 
part  which  was  first  injured  ;  but  even  cause  a  great 
deal  of  fever ;  and  in  certain  cases,  a  comatose  state, 
which  may  end  in  death. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  persons  who  die  of  severe 
burns  seem  to  experience  a  remarkable  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  oppression  of  the  lungs.  These  organs 
and  the  skin,  are  both  concerned  in  separating  a  large 
quantity  of  water  from  the  circulation,  and  their  par- 
ticipating in  this  function  may  perhaps  afford  a  rea- 
son for  respiration  being  often  much  affected,  when  a 
large  surface  of  skin  is  burnt.  However,  the  kidne;ys 
perform  the  same  office,  and  they  are  not  particularly 
affected  in  burnt  patients ;  so  that  the  asthmatic  symp- 
toms frequently  noticed  in  cases  of  burns,  are  proba- 
bly owing  to  a  sympathy  between  the  lungs  and  skin, 
or  else  to  causes  not  at  present  understood. 

According  to  Dupuytren,  extensive  and  deep  burns 
always  bring  on  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  alimentary  canal :  a  circumstance  said  to 
explain  those  curious  instances  of  death  which  so  of- 
ten occur  when  the  ulcers  are  on  the  point  of  healing. — 
(See  Midecine  Opcratoire  par  Sabatier,  edit,  de  MM. 
Sanson  et  Beguin.) 

Two  general  methods  of  treating  burns  have  at  all 
times  been  followed.  One  consists  in  the  application 
of  substances  which  produce  a  cooling  or  refrigerant 
effect ;  the  other  in  the  employment  of  calefacient  or 
stimulating  substances.  Dr.  Thomson  is  satisfied, 
that  each  of  these  different  modes  may  have  its  advan- 
tages ui  particular  cases. — {Led.  on  Inflammation,  p. 
588.) 

The  practice  mostly  resorted  to  in  this  country  some 
years  since,  is  explained  by  Mr.  B.  Bell.  When  the  skin 
is  not  destroyed,  but  seems  to  suffer  merely  from  irri- 
tation, relief  may  be  obtained  by  dipping  the  part  af- 
fected in  very  cold  water,  and  keeping  it  for  some  time 
immersed.  This  author  states,  that  plunging  the  in- 
jured part  suddenly  into  boiling  water  would  also  pro- 
cure ease ;  an  assertion,  however,  much  to  be  doubted, 
and  a  practice  not  likely  to  be  followed.  In  some  cases, 
emollients  afford  immediate  relief;  but  in  general,  as- 
tringent applications  are  best.  Strong  brandy  or  alco- 
hol is  particularly  praised.  At  first  the  pain  is  in- 
creased by  this  remedy;  but  an  agreeable  soothing 
sensation  soon  follows.  The  parts  should  be  immersed 
in  the  spirit,  and  when  this  cannot  be  done,  soil  old 
linen  soaked  in  the  application  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly on  the  burn.  The  liquor  plumbi  superacetatis 
dilutus  is  recommended.  It  is  said  to  prove  useful, 
however,  only  by  being  astringent,  as  equal  benefit 
may  be  derived  from  a  strong  solution  of  alum,  &;c. 
Such  applications  were  frequently  made  with  the  view 
of  prevoHkng  the  formation  of  vesicles  ;  but  Mr.  B. 
Bell  always  remarked,  that  there  was  less  pain  when 
the  blisters  had  already  appeared,  than  when  pre- 
vented from  rising,  by  remedies  applied  immediately 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  injur>'. 

The  applications  should  be  continued  as  long  as  the 
pain  remains ;  and  in  extensive  burns  creating  great 
irritation,  opium  should  be  prescribed.  The  stupor  with 
which  patients  so  situated  are  often  attacked,  receives 
more  relief  from  opium  than  any  thing  else. 

Some  recommend  opening  the  vesications  immedi- 
ately ;  others  assert,  that  they  should  not  be  meddled 
with.  Mr.  B.  Bell  thinks  that  they  should  not  be 
opened  till  the  pain  arising  from  the  burn  is  entirely 
gone.  A:  this  period,  he  says,  they  should  always  be 
punctured  ;  for  when  the  serum  is  allowed  to  rest  long 
upon  the  skin  beneath  it  has  a  bad  effect,  and  even  in- 
duces some  degree  of  ulceration.  Small  punctures, 
not  large  incisions,  should  be  made.  All  the  fluid  hav- 
ing been  discharged,  a  liniment  of  wax  and  oil,  with  a 
«mall  proportion  of  the  superacetatc  of  lead,  is  to  be 
applied. 

On  the  subject  of  opening  the  vesications  in  burns. 
Dr.  Thomson  believes,  that  the  diversity  of  opinion 
arises  from  the  different  effects  resulting  from  the  par- 
ticular manner  in  which  the  opening  is  made.  "  If 
a  portion  of  the  cuticle  be  removed  so  as  to  permit  the 
«ir  to  come  into  contact  with  the  inflamed  surface  of  the 
■eatis,  pain  and  a  considerable  degree  of  general  irritation 
Will  necessarily  be  induced ;  but  if  the  vesications  be 
Opened  cautiously  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  so  as  to 
iUow  the  serum  to  drain  off  slowly,  without  at  the 
'  Mine  time  allowing  the  air  to  enter  between  the  caticle 
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and  cutis,  the  early  opening  of  the  vesications  will  not 
only  not  occasion  pain,  but  will  give  considerable  re- 
lief, by  diminishing  the  state  of  tension  with  which 
the  vesications  are  almost  always,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  accompanied.  When  opened  in  this  manner, 
the  vesications  often  fill  again  with  serum ;  but  the  punc- 
tures may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  necessary,  with- 
out any  hazard  of  aggravating  the  inflammation.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  in  every  instance,  to  preserve  the 
raised  portion  of  cuticle  as  entire  as  possible,"  &c  - 
(See  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  595.) 

When  there  is  much  irritation  and  fever,  blood-let- 
ting, and  such  remedies  as  the  particular  symptoms 
demand,  must  be  advised.  On  account  of  the  pulse 
being  frequently  small,  quick,  and  vibratory,  bleeding 
is  at  present  not  often  employed.  As  l)r.  Thomson 
remarks,  however,  it  may  become  necessary  in  pa- 
tients of  a  strong,  robust  constitution,  in  whom  the 
symptomatic  fever  assumes  an  inflammatory  type. 
He  has  often  seen  a  single  bleeding  procure  great  re- 
lief in  these  cases  ;  and  he  does  not  remember  a  case 
where  bleeding  was  followed  by  injurious  effects.— (P. 
594.)  When  the  skin  ulcerates,  the  treatment  does 
not  differ  from  what  will  be  described,  in  speaking  or 
Ulcers. 

When  burns  are  produced  by  gunpowder,  and  the 
skin  more  or  less  destroyed,  cooling  emollient  applica- 
tions were  formerly  thought  most  effectual,  and  a  hni- 
ment  composed  of  equal  proportions  of  lime-water 
and  linseed-oil  gained  the  greatest  celebrity.  Even  at 
this  day,  the  application  is  very  often  employed.  Mr. 
B.  Bell  advises  it  to  be  put  on  the  parts  by  means  of 
a  soft  hair-pencil,  as  the  application  and  removal  of 
the  softest  covering  are  often  productive  of  much  pain. 
The  same  author  admits,  however,  that  there  are  some 
cases  in  which  Goulard's  cerate,  and  a  weak  solution 
of  the  superacetate  of  lead,  more  quickly  procure  ease 
than  the  above  liniment. 

The  sloughs  having  come  away,  the  sores  are  to  be 
dressed  according  to  common  principles. — (See  Ulcers.) 

When  burns  are  produced  by  gunpowder,  some  of 
the  grains  may  be  forced  into  the  skin :  these  should 
be  picked  out  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  and  an  emol- 
lient poultice  applied,  which  will  dissolve  and  bring 
away  any  particles  of  gunpowder  yet  remaining. 

Burnt  parts  which  are  contiguous,  frequently  grow 
together  in  the  progress  of  the  cure.  The  fingers, 
toes,  sides  of  the  nostrils,  and  the  eyelids,  are  particu- 
larly liable  to  this  occurrence ;  which  is  to  be  pre- 
vented by  keeping  dressings  always  interposed  be- 
tween the  parts  likely  to  become  adherent,  until  they 
are  perfectly  healed. 

The  sores  resulting  from  burns  are  perhaps  more 
disposed  than  any  other  ulcers  to  form  lange  granula- 
tions, which  rise  considerably  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounduig  skin.  No  poultices  should  now  be  used. 
The  sores  should  be  dressed  with  any  moderately 
stimulating,  astringent  ointment:  the  ceratum  cala- 
minaeortheunguentumresinaewith  the  pulv.  hydrarg. 
nitrat.  rub.  is  now  generally  preferred :  and  if  the  part 
will  allow  of  the  application  of  a  roller,  the  pressure 
of  it  will  be  of  immense  service  in  keeping  down  the 
granulations,  and  rendering  them  more  healthy.  When 
these  methods  fail,  the  sores  should  be  gently  rubbed 
with  the  argentum  nitratum. 

In  the  dry  and  hot  state  of  the  skin  Dr.  Thomson  is 
an  advocate  for  diaphoretics.  "Laxatives  (says  he) 
are  often  necessary ;  but  it  is  in  general  best  to  employ 
only  the  gentler  sort,  on  account  of  the  trouble  and 
pain  which  moving  always  gives  the  patient.  Ano- 
dynes are  often  required,  not  only  to  procure  leep, 
but  even  a  temporary  alleviation  of  the  pungency  of 
the  pain  which  the  burn  occasions  A  mild  vegetable 
and  farinaceous  diet  should  be  used  during  the  period 
of  the  symptomatic  fever.  Animal  food,  wine,  and 
other  cordials  may  be  required  in  the  progress  of  a 
suppurating  burn  ;  but  they  are  not  necessary  at  first, 
and  when  given  in  this  stage,  are  almost  always  inju 
rious." — (See  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  594.) 

With  respect  to  the  topical  applications  recommended 
by  this  gentleman,  he  generally  prefers,  in  cases  of  su- 
perficial burns,  cooling  and  refrigerant  remedies.  When 
there  are  vesications,  and  suppuration  takes  place 
without  ulceration,  he  advises  us,  after  refVigerant« 
have  ceased  to  produce  beneficial  effects,  to  use  «ne 
linimentum  aquw  calcis.  However,  where  the  pro- 
gress of  cicatrization  is  slow,  he  recommends,  uisteaa 
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of  this  liniment,  ointments  containing  lead  or  zinc, 
Barticnlarly  the  ceratum  calaminae. 

In  the  ulcerating  state  of  suppurating  bums,  he  pre- 
fers emollient  cataplasms.  But  when  the  discharge 
continues,  or  becomes  more  profuse  under  the  use  of 
poultices,  they  are  to  be  left  off,  and  astringent  washes 
employed,  such  as  lime-water,  the  compound  decoction 
of  oak-bark,  a  weak  solution  of  suljjhate  of  copper,  &c. 

Where  the  parts  are  destroyed  and  converted  into 
sloughs,  Dr.  Thomson  does  not  think  it  matters  much 
whether  vinegar,  oily  liniments,  turpentine,  spirits  of 
wine,  or  emollient  poultices  be  at  first  employed.  He 
acknowledges,  however,  that  the  poultice  is  the  remedy 
under  the  application  of  which  the  separation  of  the 
dead  parts  is  most  easily  and  agreeably  accomplished. 
"The  question  (says  he)  at  present  most  deserving 
the  attention  of  medical  practitioners  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  the  warm  emollient  poultices  in  bums  is, 
whether  we  should  apply  it  immediately  after  the  burn 
has  been  received,  or  interpose  for  some  hours,  as  has 
been  so  strongly  recommended,  dressings  with  vine- 
gar, spirits  of  wine,  or  oil  of  turpentine.  My  own  ex- 
perience has  not  been  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  deter- 
mine this  point  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  Yet  I  think 
it  right  to  state  to  you,  that  in  a  number  of  trials  made 
at  different  times,  I  have  had  occasion  to  see  burns  to 
which  common  emollient  poultices  had  been  from  the 
first  applied,  slough  and  granulate  faster,  and  in  a  more 
kindly  manner,  than  similar  burns  in  the  same  per- 
sons, to  which  in  some  instances  the  Carron  oil  (hn. 
aq.  calcis),  and  in  others  again  oil  of  turpentine,  were 
applied  at  the  same  time  with  the  poultices."— (See 
Lectures  on  InJIammation,  p.  C09.) 

MR.    CLEGHORN's    plan. 

This  gentleman,  who  was  a  brewer  at  Edinburgh, 
was  induced  to  pay  great  attention  to  the  effects  of 
various  modes  of  treating  burns,  on  account  of  the 
frequency  of  these  accidents  among  his  own  workmen. 
His  observations  led  him  to  prefer  the  immediate  ap- 
plication of  vinegar,  which  was  to  be  continued  for 
some  hours,  by  any  of  the  most  convenient  means, 
until  the  pain  abated ;  and  when  this  returned,  the 
vinegar  was  repeated.  If  the  bum  had  been  so  severe 
as  to  have  produced  a  destruction  of  parts,  these,  as 
soon  as  the  pain  had  ceased,  were  covered  with  a 
poultice,  the  application  of  which  was  continued  about 
«ix  or,  at  most,  eight  hours ;  and  after  its  remo- 
val, the  parts  were  entirely  covered  with  very  finely 
powdered  chalk,  so  to  as  take  away  every  appear- 
ance of  moisture  on  the  surface  of  the  sore.  This 
being  done,  the  whole  burnt  surface  was  again  covered 
"With  the  poultice.  The  same  mode  was  pursued  every 
night  and  morning  until  the  cure  was  complete.  If 
the  use  of  poultices  relaxed  the  ulcers  too  much,  a 
plaster  or  ointment,  containing  the  acetate  of  lead,  was 
applied ;  but  the  chalk  was  still  sprinkled  upon  the  sore. 
With  respect  to  general  remedies,  Mr.  Cleghom  al- 
lowed his  patients  to  eat  boiled  or  roasted  fowl,  or  in 
short  any  plainly  dressed  meat  which  they  liked.  He 
did  not  object  to  their  taking  moderate  quantities  of 
wine,  spirits  and  water,  ale,  or  porter.  He  never  had 
occasion  to  order  bark,  or  any  internal  medicines  what- 
ever, and  he  only  once  thought  it  necessary  to  let  blood. 
When  the  patient  was  costive,  Mr.  Cleghom  ordered 
boiled  pot-barley  and  prunes,  or  some  other  laxative 
nourishing  food,  and  sometimes  an  injection,  but  never 
any  purgative,  as  he  remarked  that  the  disturbance 
of  frequently  going  to  stool  was  distressing  to  a  patient 
with  bad  sores.  Besides,  he  thought  that  a  hurtful 
weakness  and  languor  were  always  (more  or  less) 
brought  on  by  purgatives.  From  the  effects  too  which 
he  felt  them  have  upon  himself,  and  observed  them  to 
have  upon  others,  they  did  not  seem  to  have  so  much 
tendency  to  remove  heat  and  feverish  symptoms  as  is 
generally  supposed,  and  he  believed  that  they  more 
frequently  carried  off  useful  humours  than  hurtful  ones. 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid  was  not  found  to  answer  so 
well  as  vinegar,  and  the  latter  produced  most  benefit 
when  it  was  fresh  and  lively  to  the  taste. 

In  cold  weather  Mr.  Cleghom  sometimes  warmed 
the  vinegar  a  little,  placed  the  patients  near  the  fire, 
gave  them  something  warm  internally,  and  kept  them 
in  every  respect  in  a  comfortable  situation.  His  object 
in  80  doing  was  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  tremblhigs 
and  chilliness,  which  in  two  instances,  after  employing 
cold  vinegar,  took  place  in  an  alarming  degree. 


The  account  of  Mr.  Cleghom's  plan  was  publishe 
by  Mr.  Hunter.— (See  Med.  Farts  and  Observe 
vol.  2.) 

SIR  JAMES    EARLE's    PLAN. 

This  gentleman  was  an  advocate  for  the  use  of  col* 
water  or  rather  ice ;  and  published  several  cases  of  ex 
tensive  burns,  in  which  this  method  was  employe 
with  the  best  effect.    Cold  water  was  enumerated  bj 
Mr.  B.  Bell  among  the  applications  to  burns,  and  it 
was  not  uncommonly  used  long  before  Sir  James  Earle 
communicated  the  result  of  his  experience  to  the  pub- 
lic.   The  method  indeed  is  very  ancient.    "  Cold  is  a 
remedy  (says  Dr.  J.  Thomson)  which  has  long  been 
employed  to  diminish  the  inflammation  of  superficijil 
burns.    Rhazes  directs,  that  in  recent  burns  cloths 
dipped  in  cold  water,  or  in  rose-water  cooled  with  snow, 
be  applied  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  parts  which  have^ 
been  injured,  and  that  these  cloths  be  renewed  froi  ^ 
time  to  time;  and  Avicenna  says  that  this  practio 
often  prevents  the  formation  of  blisters." — {Lectur 
on  Inflammation,  p.  bQ^.)    Sir  James  Earle's  publi 
tion,  however,  had  the  good  effect  of  drawing  consider 
able  attention  to  the  subject,  and  of  leading  surgeon 
to  try  the  method  in  a  great  number  of  instances  in 
which  other  more  hurtful  modes  of  treatment  might 
otherwise  have  been  employed.    The  burnt  parts  may 
either  be  plunged  in  cold  water,  or  they  may  be  covered 
with  linen  dipped  in  the  same,  and  renewed  as  often 
as  it  acquires  warmth  from  the  part.    The  application 
should  be  continued  as  long  as  the  heat  and  pain  re- 
main, which  they  will  often  do  for  a  great  many  hours. 
— (See  Essay  on  the  means  of  lessening  the  Effects  of 
Fire  on  tlie  Human  Body,  Qvo.  Land.  1803.) 

Some  caution,  however,  in  the  application  of  cold 
becomes  necessary  when  a  sc£dd  is  of  very  large  size, 
or  situated  upon  the  trunk  of  the  body.  In  extensive 
burns,  superficial  as  they  may  be,  the  patient  is  liable 
to  be  affected  with  cold  shiverings ;  and  these  shiver- 
ings  may  be  greatly  aggravated  by  exposure  and  by  the 
application  of  cold.  Perhaps,  therefore,  in  these  exam 
pies  warm  applications  ought  to  be  preferred. — {Dr.  J 
Thomson's  Lectures  on  Ir^lammation,  p.  591.) 

BARON   LARRKY'S  PLAN. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  on  the  subject  of  bums  there  is, 
even  at  the  present  day,  as  much  contrariety  of  senti- 
ment as  in  any  part  of  surgery  whatsoever.  After  all 
the  praises  which  of  late  jears  have  been  heard  of 
vinegar,  cold  applications,  oil  of  turpentine,  &c.,  a 
French  surgeon,  whose  talents  and  opportunities  of 
observation  entitle  his  opinion  to  the  highest  attention, 
has  recently  censured  the  employment  of  all  such  re- 
medies. Larrey,  though  a  military  surgeon,  has  had 
occasion  to  see  numerous  burns,  in  consequence  of  ex- 
plosions. He  declares,  that  he  has  been  long  stmck 
with  the  bad  effects  of  repellents,  such  as  fresh  water 
with  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  oxycrate,  the  liquor 
plumbi  subacetatis,  and  the  solution  of  opium  in  ice- 
water.  He  recommends  dressing  all  deep  bums  with 
fine  old  linen  spread  with  saffron  ointment,  which,  he 
says,  has  the  quality  of  diminisliing  the  pain  and  pre- 
venting irritation,  by  keeping  the  nervous  papillae  from 
coming  into  contact  with  the  air,  or  being  pressed  by  the 
linen  and  clothes.  This  ointment  is  to  be  continued 
till  suppuration  takes  place,  after  which  Larrey  em- 
ploys the  ointment  of  styrax  for  promoting  the  detach- 
ment of  the  eschars,  and  checking  the  extension  of  the 
sloughing.  As  soon  as  the  dead  parts  have  separated, 
he  again  has  recourse  to  the  saffron  ointment,  for  which 
he  gradually  substitutes  dry  lint,  with  strips  of  linen 
spread  with  cerate.  When  the  vessels  exceed  the  level 
of  the  edge  of  the  sore,  he  touches  them  with  the  ar- 
geiitum  nitratimi,  and  he  occasionally  ajiplies  a  weak 
solution  of  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  or  of  the  sul- 
phate of  copper. 

Larrey  prescribes  emollient  and  antispasmodic  beve- 
rages, which  are  to  be  taken  warm,  such  as  milk  of 
almonds,  containing  nitre,  and  properly  sweetened ; 
hydromel,  rice  ptisan,  &c.  His  patients  are  never  de- 
prived of  light  nourishment,  such  as  broths,  jellies, 
eggs,  soups,  «fcc.  He  has  found  this  simple  treatment, 
which  he  calls  soothing  and  gently  tonic,  almost  always 
successful.— (See  M^m.  de  Chir.  Militaire,  t.  1,  p  «>3.) 
DR.  Kentish's  plan. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  appears,  that  in  cases 
of  burns,  cold  and  hot,  irritating  and  soothing,  astrin- 
gent and  emollient  applications  have  all  been  outwwdlr 
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employed  without  much  discrimination.  But  the  in- 
ternal treatment  has  always  been  of  one  kind,  and  both 
the  ancients  an^  lunisrns  agree  in  advising  blood-let- 
ting, cooling  c  xi^na,  tni.v.,  In  short,  the  whole  of  the 
antiphloj^if  c  plan.  If  we  except  Mr.  Cleghorn,  who 
condemn  ;a  pi<ges,  and  allowed  stimulants  internally, 
Dr.  Kentish  has  been  almost  the  only  advocate  for  the 
latter  means. 

Thp  fanciAiI  theories  advanced  by  Dr.  Kentish,  lead 
him  to  believe,  that  as  burns  are  injuries  attended  with 
increased  action,  there  are  two  indications  for  restoring 
what  he  terms  the  unity  of  action :  viz.  the  excitement 
or  action  of  the  part  is  first  to  be  gradually  diminished; 
secondly,  the  action  of  the  system  is  to  be  increased  to 
meet  the  increased  action  of  the  part,  holding  this  law 
as  the  system  in  view :  That  any  part  of  the  system, 
having  its  action  increased,  to  a  very  high  degree, 
must  contimie  to  be  excited,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
cither  by  the  stimulus  which  caused  the  increased  ac- 
tion, or  some  other  having  the  nearest  similarity  to  it, 
■until  by  degrees  the  extraordinary  action  subsides  into 
the  healthy  action  of  the  part. 

With  this  view,  holding  the  part  to  the  fire  seems, 
to  Dr.  Kentish,  the  best  mode  of  relief ;  but  as  parts  of 
the  body  are  injured  to  which  this  cannot  be  done,  the 
most  stimulant  applications  must  be  used ;  for  in  this 
class  there  is  little  fear  of  any  of  them  being  greater 
than  that  which  originally  caused  the  accident.  The 
strongest  rectified  spirits,  made  still  stronger  by  essen- 
tial oils,  are  proper,  and  may  also  be  healed  as  much  as 
the  sound  parts  can  bear.  These  and  many  other  ap- 
plications of  the  same  class,  says  Dr.  Kentish,  will 
give  the  most  speedy  relief.  They  are  to  be  continued 
only  for  a  certain  time,  lest  they  cause  the  very  ill 
which  they  are  given  to  cure.  They  are  then  to  be 
succeeded  by  less  stimulant  applications,  until  the 
parts  act  by  common  natural  stimuli. 

The  internal  mode  of  relief  is  to  give  those  substances 
which  most  speedily  excite  the  system  to  great  action, 
such  as  ether,  ardent  spirits,  opium,  wine,  &c.,  by 
which  means  the  solution  of  continuity  of  action  is  al- 
lowed to  last  the  shortest  time  possible,  and  the  unity 
of  action  is  restored,  which  constitutes  the  cure. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  as  a  local  application,  we  at 
first  apply  the  strongest  alcohol,  heated  to  the  degree 
which  the  sound  part  would  bear  without  injury ;  it 
should  afterward  be  gradually  diluted  until  it  becomes 
proof  spirit,  and  the  heat  should  be  diminished,  although 
gradually,  as  cold  is  always  pernicious,  bringing  on 
that  tendency  to  shiver  which  should  ever  be  conti- 
nually guarded  against,  as  being  a  most  hurtful  symp- 
tom, and  the  forerunner  of  a  violent  sympathetic  fever. 
To  prevent  this,  the  external  heat  should  be  kept  at  a 
high  temperature,  and  the  action  of  the  whole  system 
raised  in  as  great  a  degree  as  may  be  safe.  By  this 
means  the  action  of  the  whole  is  made  to  meet  the  in- 
creased action  of  the  part,  by  which  the  lessening  of 
the  increased  action  of  the  part  to  join  the  action  of 
the  whole  is  rendered  more  easy.  Thus  there  is,  says 
Dr.  Kentish,  a  unity  of  intention  by  both  the  external 
and  internal  means,  leading  to  the  restoration  of  the 
unity  of  action,  and  the  cure  is  performed. 

It  may  be  said,  these  circumstances  can  only  take 
place  when  there  is  an  increased  action ;  and  when 
the  parts  are  destroyed,  other  means  should  be  used, 
emollients,  <fcc.  In  replying  to  this  remark.  Dr.  Kent- 
ish distinguishes  bums  into  two  kinds ;  one,  in  which 
the  action  of  the  part  is  only  increased ;  and  another, 
in  which  some  parts  have  increased  action,  while  other 
parts  are  destroyed.  It  is  of  little  consequence,  says 
Dr.  Kentish,  what  is  applied  to  the  dead  part,  as  the 
detachment  of  an  escliar  depends  upon  the  action  of 
parts  which  remain  alive,  and  not  upon  what  is  applied 
to  those  which  are  dead.  However,  he  never  saw  an 
in»tan-.e  of  a  burn  in  which,  though  some  parts  were 
I  totally  destroyed,  there  were  not  always  other  parts 
in  which  there  was  orJy  increased  action.  Now  as 
•  duty  is  always  to  save  living  parts,  our  mode  of 
cure  in  the  first  instance  will  always  be  the  same ;  viz. 
to  cure  the  parts  which  have  only  an  increaijied  action, 
in  the  doing  of  which  the  dead  parts  will  not  be  the 
■worse,  as  their  separation  is  a  process  of  the  system 
■  which  requires  time,  and,  if  the  injury  is  to  any  extent, 
daws  forth  the  joint  cflbrts  of  the  system,  and  even, 
,ny9  Dr.  Kentish,  calls  up  the  energy  of  its  powers  to 
'▼iOlent  fever.  Tliis  state  should  be  supported  by  every 
artificial  aid,  in  order  to  bring  the  parts  to  suppuration, 
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otherwise  the  subject  falls  in  the  contest ;  for  if  the 
living  parts  have  not  the  power  to  throw  off  the  dead, 
the  dead  will  assimilate  the  living  to  themselves,  and 
a  mortification  ensue. 

When  the  living  parts  have  been  preserved  (contt 
nues  Dr.  Kentish),  which,  according  to  this  treatment, 
will  be  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  the  dead 
parts  will  be  more  plainly  observed,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  process  to  throw  them  off  will  be  commencing. 
This  process  must  be  assisted  by  keeping  up  the  powers 
of  the  system  by  stimulant  medicines  and  a  generous 
diet.  The  separation  of  the  eschars  will  be  greatly 
promoted  by  the  application  of  the  stimulus  of  heat  by 
means  of  cataplasms  frequently  renewed.  These  may 
be  made  of  milk  and  bread,  and  some  camphorated  spirit 
or  any  essential  oil  sprinkled  upon  the  surface.  Such 
means  need  only  be  continued  until  the  suppuration  is 
established. 

After  Dr.  Kentish  had  supported  the  system  to  sup- 
puration, he  then  found  that  gradually  desisting  firom 
liis  stimulant  plan  diminished  the  secretion  of  pus,  and 
wonderfully  quickened  the  healing  process. 

When  some  parts  are  destroyed,  there  must  be  others 
with  increased  action ;  and  in  this  case,  according  to 
Dr.  Kentish,  the  foregoing  mode  will  be  the  best  for 
restoring  the  livmg  parts,  and  promoting  the  separation 
of  the  dead  ones.  Suppuration  having  taken  place,  the 
exciting  of  the  system  by  any  thing  stimulant,  either 
by  food  or  medicine,  should  be  cautiously  avoided. 
Should  the  secretion  of  pus  continue  too  great,  gentle 
laxatives  and  a  spare  diet  are  indicated.  If  any  part, 
as  the  eyes  for  instance,  remain  weak,  with  a  tendency 
to  inflammation,  topical  bleedings,  or  small  quantities 
of  blood  taken  from  the  arm,  are  useful.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  the  new  skin,  camphorated  oil,  or 
camphorated  oil  and  lime-water  in  equal  parts,  are  good 
applications.  Wounds  of  this  kind  heal  very  fast, 
when  the  diminution  of  pus  is  prevented  by  attention 
to  diet ;  if  the  patient's  strength  require  support,  small 
doses  of  bark  taken  two  or  three  times  a  day  in  some 
milk  will  answer  that  purpose,  without  quickening  the 
circulation  as  wine,  ale,  or  spirits  are  apt  to  do.  By 
attention  to  these  principles  (continues  Dr.  Kentish),  I 
can  truly  assert  that  I  have  cured  very  many  extensive 
and  dangerous  burns  and  scalds  in  one,  two,  three,  and 
four  weeks,  which  in  the  former  method  would  have 
taken  as  many  months ;  and  some  which  I  believe  to 
have  been  incurable  by  the  former  method. 

After  explaining  his  principles.  Dr.  Kentish  takes  no- 
tice of  the  various  substances  which  have  commonly 
been  employed.  Of  these  he  would  chiefly  rely  on  alco  • 
hoi,  liquor  ammoniae  subcarbonatis,  ether  (so  applied  ag 
to  avoid  the  cooling  process  of  evaporation),  and  spirit 
of  turpentine. 

In  applying  these,  we  are  directed  to  proceed  as  fol- 
lows :  the  uijured  parts  are  to  be  bathed,  two,  or  three 
times  over,  with  spirits  of  wine,  spirits  of  wine  with 
camphor,  or  spirit  of  turpentine,  heated  by  standing  in 
hot  water.  After  this  a  liniment,  composed  of  the  cera- 
tum  resinfB  softened  with  spirit  of  turpentine,  is  to  be 
spread  on  soft  cloth,  and  applied.  This  liniment  is  to 
be  renewed  only  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  and,  at  the 
second  dressing,  the  parts  are  to  be  washed  with  proof 
spirit,  or  laudanum,  made  warm.  When  the  secretion 
of  pus  takes  place,  milder  applications  must  be  made, 
till  the  cure  is  effected. 

The  yellow  ointment  stops  the  pores  of  the  cloth,  im- 
pedes evaporation,  and  thus  confines  the  effect  of  the 
alcohol  to  the  burnt  surface.  The  first  dressings  are 
to  remain  on  four-and-twenty  hours.  Dr.  Kentish  hinks 
it  of  importance,  that  the  injured  surface  should  be  left 
uncovered  as  little  as  possible.  It  is  therefore  recom- 
mended to  let  the  plasters  be  quite  ready,  before  the  old 
ones  arc  removed,  and  then  only  to  take  off  one  piece  at 
a  time. 

It  will  seldom  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  application 
of  alcohol,  or  that  of  oleimi  terebinthma;.  The  inflam- 
matory action  will  be  found  diminished,  and,  according 
to  Dr.  Kentish's  principles,  the  exciting  means  should 
therefore  be  diminished.  Warm  proof  spirits,  or  lauda- 
num, may  be  substituted  for  the  alcohol,  and  the  un- 
gucntum  resinai  flava;  is  to  be  mixed  with  oleum  catnplx 
instead  of  turpentine.  If  this  should  be  found  too  irri 
tathig.  Dr.  Kentish  recommends  ceratuin  plumbi  accta- 
tis,  or  cer.  calamina;.  Powdered  chalk  is  to  oe  used 
to  repress  the  growth  of  exuberant  grariuialu)iiH,  nnd  to 
absorb  the  pus.    In  the  cavities  of  ecparutod  yBchar», 
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.»nd  in  the  furrows  between  sloughs  and  living  parts, 
he  introduced  powdered  chalk.  Then  a  plaster  is  ap- 
plied, and,  in  tedious  cases,  a  poultice  over  the  plaster. 

With  respect  to  the  internal  treatment,  the  author  ob- 
serves, that  great  derangement  of  the  system  arises  in 
certain  persons  from  causes  which  in  others  produce 
no  effect ;  and  that  this  depends  on  a  difference  in  the 
degree  of  strength.  Hence,  he  concludes  that  as 
strength  resists  the  sympathetic  irritative  actions  of 
parts,  and  weakness  induces  them,  wo  should,  in  all 
cases,  make  the  system  as  strong  as  we  can,  immedi- 
ately upon  the  receipt  of  the  injury.  In  considerable 
hums,  he  supposes  a  disproportion  of  action  to  take 
place  between  the  injured  parts  and  the  system  at 
large,  or  what  he  styles  a  solution  of  the  continuity  of 
action ;  and  that,  by  a  law  of  the  system,  a  considera- 
ble commotion  arises,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
equilibrium,  or  enabling  the  constitution  to  take  on  the 
action  of  the  part.  Hence,  Dr.  Kentish  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  indication  is  to  restore  the  unity  of  action  of 
the  whole  system,  as  soon  as  possible,  by  throwing  it  into 
such  a  state  as  to  absorb  the  diseased  action,  and  then 
gradually  bring  down  the  whole  to  the  natural  stand- 
ard of  action  by  nicely  diminishing  the  exciting  powers. 
Ether  and  alcohol,  or  other  stimulants,  are  to  be  imme- 
diately given  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  injury ;  and 
repeated  once  or  twice  within  the  first  twelve  hours, 
and  afterward  wine  or  ale  is  to  be  ordered,  till  suppu- 
ration takes  place,  when  it  will  be  no  longer  necessary 
to  excite  the  system. 

In  a  second  essay.  Dr.  Kentish  remarks,  that,  in  the 
first  species  of  burns,  in  which  the  action  of  the  part  is 
only  increased,  he  has  not  found  any  thing  better  lor  the 
first  application  than  the  heated  oleum  terebinthinae  and 
ceratum  resinse,  thinned  with  the  same.  In  superficial 
burns,  when  the  pain  has  ceased,  he  considers  it  advisa- 
ble to  desist  from  this  application  in  about  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  and  use  at  the  second  dressing  a  digestive, 
sufficiently  thinned  with  common  oil,  beginning,  on  the 
third  day,  with  the  ceratum  la|).  calaminaris.  This 
author  has  frequently  seen  secondary  inflammation  ex- 
cited by  the  remedy.  The  most  certain  remedy  for  this 
unpleasant  symptom  is  a  digestive  ointment  thinned 
with  oil,  or  a  plaster  of  cerate,  and  over  that  a  large 
warm  poultice.  The  cerate  will  finish  the  cure.  Should 
there  be  much  uneasiness  of  the  system,  an  anodyne, 
proportioned  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  should  be  given. 

The  growth  of  fungus,  and  the  profuse  discharge  of 
matter,  are  to  be  repressed,  as  already  mentioned,  by 
sprinkling  powdered  chalk  on  the  surface,  and  by  the 
use  of  purgatives,  in  the  latter  stages.  The  chalk  must 
be  very  finely  levigated. 

Dr.  Kentish's  theories  are,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  vi- 
sionary :  they  may  amuse  the  fancy,  but  can  never  im- 
prove the  judgment.  They  are  nearly  unintelligible ; 
they  are  unsupported  by  any  sort  of  rational  evidence ; 
and,  as  being  only  the  dreams  of  a  credulous,  sportive 
imagination,  they  must  soon  decline  into  neglect,  if  not 
oblivion.  However,  in  making  these  remarks,  it  is  far 
from  my  intention  to  extend  the  same  animadversion  to 
the  mode  of  treatment  insisted  upon  by  Dr.  Kentish, 
which  forms  a  question  which  cannot  be  determined  by 
reason,  but  by  experience. 

OF  DRESSING  BURNS  WITH  RAW  COTTON. 

In  America,  it  is  asserted  that  the  best  application  for 
sujperficial  burns  is  raw  cotton,  thinly  spread  out,  or 
carded,  and  put  directly  on  the  injured  part.— (See  Dal- 
lam on  the  Use  of  Cotton  in  Burns,  in  Patterns  Medical 
Lyceum,  p.  22  ;  and  Gibson^s  Institutes  and  Practice 
^  Surgery,  p.  62,  vol.  1,  6vo.  Philadelphia,  1824.) 
Acco.  Jing  to  Professor  Gibson,  it  is  only  in  superficial 
burns  that  this  practice  answers ;  but  Dr.  Anderson, 
of  Glasgow,  who  has  tried  it  on  a  large  scale,  represents 
it  as  applicable  to  injuries,  whether  occasioned  by  scald- 
ing or  ai-tual  fire,  whether  superficial  or  deep,  recent 
or  old,  vesicated  or  sphacelated.  He  states,  that  it  has 
been  long  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek 
islands.  One  of  its  advantages,  he  says,  is,  that,  except 
in  cases  of  deep  injury,  the  cure  is  always  accom- 
plished without  any  appearance  of  cicatrization.— (See 
Glasginu  Med.  Joum,.  vol.  1,  p.  209.)  Another  is  the 
avoidance  of  the  pain  always  attending  the  freq  jent  re- 
newal of  other  kinds  of  dresshigs ;  for  this  is  left  un- 
changed a  considerable  time.  Some  care,  says  Dr. 
Anderson,  is  necessary,  both  in  preparing  and  ap- 
plying the  cotton.     For  this   purpose,  it  should  be 


finely  carded,  and  disposed  in  narrow  fleeces,  so  thin  as 
to  be  translucent ;  by  which  means  it  can  be  applied  in 
successive  layers,  and  ife  thus  made  to  fill  up  and  pro- 
tect the  most  irregular  surfaces.  The  burnt  parts,  if  ve- 
sicated, are  to  be  washed  with  tepid  water,  and  the  fluid 
evacuated  by  small  punctures.  Or,  if  more  deeply 
scorched,  they  may  be  bathed  with  a  spirituous  or  tur- 
pentine lotion.  The  cotton  is  then  applied,  layer  after 
layer,  until  the  whole  surface  is  not  only  covered,  but 
protected  at  every  point,  so  that  pressure  and  motion 
may  give  no  uneasiness.  On  some  parts,  it  will  ad- 
here without  a  bandage,  especially  when  there  is 
much  discharge ;  but,  in  general,  a  support  of  this  kind 
is  useful.  Where  the  vesications  have  been  broken, 
and  the  skin  is  abraded,  or  where  there  is  sphacelus, 
more  or  less  suppuration  always  ensues  ;  and,  in  such, 
cases.  Dr.  Anderson  admits,  the  discharge  may  be  so 
great  as  soon  to  soak  through  the  cotton,  and  become 
offensive,  particularly  in  summer,  so  that  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  remove  the  soiled  portions.  This,  however, 
he  advises  to  be  done  as  sparingly  as  possible,  care  be- 
ing taken  to  avoid  uncovering  or  disturbing  the  tender 
surface.— (Op.  cit.  p.  213.)  According  to  Dr.  Ander- 
son, there  appears  to  be  a  twofold  effect  from  this  kind 
of  treatment.  The  primary  effect  arises  from  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  air,  and  the  slowly  conducting  power  of 
cotton,  by  which  the  heat  of  the  part  is  retained,  while 
a  soft  and  uniformly  elastic  protection  from  pressure  is 
afforded.  The  secondary  effect,  he  says,  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  sheath,  or  case,  formed  by  the  cotton,  ab- 
sorbing the  effused  serum  or  pus,  and  giving  the  best 
possible  substitute  for  the  lost  cuticle.  "  But  in  order 
that  the  full  benefit  may  be  derived  from  this  substitute, 
and  to  ensure  an  equable  and  continued  support  to  the 
tender  parts,  until  the  new  skin  is  formed,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary ;that  the  cotton  should  not  be  removed, 
except  imder  particular  circumstances,  until  the  real 
cuticle  is  sufficiently  formed  to  bear  exposure."— (P. 
217.)  As  Dr.  Anderson  admits,  the  theory  is  of  little 
consequence ;  and  we  shall  not,  therefore,  criticise  it. 
The  merit  of  the  practice  can  be  determined  only  by  ex- 
perience. We  have  noticed,  that  Gibson  restricts  the 
plan  to  superficial  burns ;  and  when  it  is  recollected, 
that  in  other  cases  the  discharge  would  soon  convert 
the  unchanged  cotton  into  a  most  fetid  mass  of  scabs, 
putridity,  and  even  maggots,  one  can  hardly  doubt  that 
his  statement  is  correct.  It  is  true,  the  fetor  may  bo 
counteracted  by  wetting  the  cotton  in  a  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime ;  but  directly  this  is  done,  the  soft  elastic 
property  of  that  substance  is  lost,  and  the  method  is  not 
essentially  different  from  that  in  which  linen  and  lint 
are  applied,  after  being  wet  with  the  linimentum  calcis, 
or  other  fluid  applications  ;  and  would  equally  require 
frequent  change.  If  much  constitutional  irritation  be 
evinced  after  the  cotton  has  been  for  some  time  applied, 
Dr.  Anderson  confesses,  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  let 
out  the  discharge,  or  even  remove  the  cotton  altogether. 
"  We  are  then  to  be  guided  by  the  symptoms  and  ap- 
pearances, whether  to  reapply  the  same  dressings,  or 
first  restore  a  more  healthy  action  in  the  constitution.'* 
—(Op.  cit.  p.  218.) 

[The  "  exclusion  of  the  air"  is  the  tme  indication  in 
the  treatment  of  burns ;  but  it  is  imperfectly  fulfilled  by 
the  carded  cotton.  In  superficial  burns,  salt  has  long 
been  a  domestic  application,  and  can  only  act  in  thia 
way ;  yet  when  the  part  is  completely  covered  with  a 
layer  of  salt,  the  relief  is  immediate,  and  in  superficial 
burns  is  permanent. 

Some  surgeons,  in  this  country,  treat  all  kinds  of 
burns  on  the  refrigerant  plan ;  among  whom  Professor 
Davidge,  of  Maryland,  was  among  the  most  prominent. 
He  uniformly  directed  a  saturnine  solution  to  be  applied 
to  all  recent  burns,  and  persevered  in  until  the  acute 
inflammation  was  subdued,  when  he  used  Turner's  ce 
rate  as  the  subsequent  dressing.  Dr.  Kentish's  plan  is, 
however,  most  popular  in  this  country,  and  alcohol,  spi- 
rits of  turpentine,  and  the  mixture  of  linseed  oil  and 
lime-water  are  in  almost  universal  use. 

As,  however,  the  relief  afforded  in  bums  is  generally 
the  result  of  the  exclusion  of  the  air  from  the  raw  sur- 
face, the  modern  practice  introduced  on  the  contment 
of  covering  burns  with  wheat  flour,  or  other  farinaceous 
material,  will  be  found  by  far  the  most  immediate  in  its 
action,  and  the  most  successful  in  its  results ;  and  thia 
application  is  adapted  to  every  species  of  bums, ''  whe- 
ther occasioned  by  scalding  or  actual  fire,  whether  su- 
perficial or  deep,  recent  or  old,  vesicated  or  sphace- 
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fated."  Tn  the  most  desperate  burns,  where  the  injury  Monro,  of  Edinburgh,  published  a  very  full  account  of 
je  extensive  and  the  destruction  of  the  cutis  almost  uni-  i  the  bursa?  mucosas  and  their  diseases.  These  parts 
versal,  the  patient  is  unable  to  sustain  either  the  refn-  i  are  naturally  filled  with  an  oily  kmd  of  fluid,  the  use 
gerant  treatment,  or  any  modification  of  Dr.  Kentish's  I  of  which  is  to  lubricate  surfaces,  upon  which  the  ten- 
plan.  In  the.se  shocking  cases,  if  the  flour  be  applied  j  dons  play  in  their  passage  over  joints.  In  the  healthy 
all  over  the  injured  surface  until  the  air  is  entirely  ex-  state,  this  fluid  is  so  small  in  quantity,  that  it  cannot 
eluded,  the  pain  is  almost  annihilated;  and  from  the  |  be  seen  without  opening  the  membrane  containing  it ; 
most  excruciating  torture,  the  patient  is  instantly  placed  j  but  occasionally  such  an  accumulation  takes  place, 
under  circumstances  of  comparative  comfort.  The  that  very  considerable  swellings  are  the  consequence, 
flour  should  be  repeatedly  api)lied,  and  persevered  in,  1  Tumours  of  this  sort  are  often  produced  by  bruises 
until  the  acute  inflammation  is  removed,  or,  in  common  |  and  sprains  ;  and  now  and  then  by  rheumatic  affec- 
parlance,  "the  fire  is  out."  No  other  ajiplication  or  tions.  They  are  not  often  attended  with  much  pain, 
dressing  wUl  be  necessary  until  the  acute  stage  is  past;  |  though  in  some  cases  it  is  very  acute,  when  pressure 
md  then  the  plan  of  Dr.  Kentish,  modified  according  to    is  made  with  the  fingers.     The  tumours  yield,  in  a 


the  circumstances  of  the  case,  will  be  Ibund  adeciuate 
to  the  restoration  of  the  injured  surface,  however  ex- 
tensive. I  can  confidently  recommend  this  practice, 
having  witnessed  its  success  in  the  most  hopeless 
cases. — Reese.] 

The  cicatrix  of  a  bum  is  often  of  great  extent,  and,  on 
this  account,  the  subsequent  absorption  of  the  granula- 
tions onwhich  the  new  skin  is  formed  (a  process  by  which 
the  magnitude  of  the  scar  is  afterward  lessened)  is  so  con- 
siderable, as  to  draw  the  neiglibouring  parts  out  of  their 
natural  position,  and  occasion  the  most  unpleasant  kinds 
of  deformity.  Thus,  burns  on  the  neck  are  apt  to  cause 
a  distortion  of  the  head,  or  even  draw  down  the  chin  to 
the  breast-bone ;  and  in  the  limbs,  such  contractions  as 
fix  the  joints  in  one  immoveable  position.  Simply  di- 
viding these  contractions  again  mostly  fails  altogether, 
or  only  produces  very  partial  and  temporary  relief,  as, 
after  the  cicatrisation  is  completed,  the  newly  formed 
parts  are  absorbed,  and  the  contraction  recurs.  A  few 
years  ago,  a  proposal  was  made,  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Earle,  to  cut  away  the  whole  of  the  cicatrix,  and  then 
bring  the  edges  of  the  skin  as  much  towards  each  other 
as  possible,  in  the  transverse  direction,  with  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster.  In  one  case,  in  which,  from  the  fore 
part  of  the  upper  arm,  to  within  about  two  inches  of  the 
wrist,  a  firm  tense  cicatrix  of  an  almost  horny  consist- 
ence extended,  which  kept  the  elbow  immoveably  bent 
to  a  right  angle,  this  gentleman  performed  such  an  ope 


certain  degree,  to  pressure ;  but  they  rise  again,  with 
an  appearance  of  elasticity  not  remarked  in  other 
sorts  of  sweHings.  At  first  they  appear  to  be  circum- 
scribed, and  confined  to  a  small  extent  of  the  joint ;. 
but  sometimes  the  fluid  forming  them  is  so  abundant 
that  they  extend  over  a  great  part  of  the  circumference 
of  the  limb.  The  skin  when  not  inflamed  retains  its 
usual  colour. 

In  this  morbid  state  of  the  bursa;  mucosae,  they  con- 
tain diflTerent  kinds  of  fluids,  according  to  the  cause  of 
the  disease.  When  the  tumour  depends  on  a  rheumatic 
aflfection  th»contents  are  ordinarily  very  fluid.  They 
are  thicker  when  the  cause  is  of  a  scrofulous  nature 
When  the  disease  is  the  consequence  of  a  bruise  or 
sprain,  the  effused  fluid  often  contains  hard  concre- 
tions, and  as  it  were  cartilaginous  ones,  which  are 
sometimes  quite  loose,  and  more  or  less  numerous^ 
Mr.  Brodie  states,  that  they  have  the  appearance  of 
small  melon-seeds,  and  are  not  unusual  when  the  in- 
flammation is  of  long  standing.  Such  substances  may 
frequently  be  felt  with  the  fingers. 

In  the  greater  number  of  instances,  inflammation  of 
the  bursas  mucosae  occasions  an  increased  secretion  of 
synovia.  In  other  cases  the  bursa  is  distended  with  a 
somewhat  turbid  serum,  containing  floating  portions 
of  coagulable  lymph.  The  inflammation  sometimes 
leads  to  the  formation  of  an  abscess  ;  and  occasionally 
the  membrane  of  the  bursa  becomes  thickened,  and 


ration.    After  removing  the  cicatrix,  the  flexor  muscles  i  converted  into  a  grisly  substance.    Mr.  Brodie  has  seen 

at  first  made  some  resistance  to  the  extension  of  the    '-    '  '     -  ■--■"—   -'-  =-  '^=-^ — ;»i "  --"-- 

limb ;  but  by  degrees  they  yielded,  and  the  arm  was 
brought  nearly  to  a  right  line.  I'he  whole  limb  was 
kept  in  this  position  by  means  of  a  splint  and  bandage. 
In  the  end,  the  contraction  was  cured,  and  the  use  of 
the  limb  restored."— (See  Med.  Chir:  Trans,  vol.  5,  p. 
96,  iV-c.) 

Probably,  as  this  patient  was  a  young  growing  sub- 
ject, only  sLx  years  of  age,  the  operation  would  have 
proved  equally  successful,  if  a  simple  division  of  the 
contracted  skin  had  been  made,  and  the  arm  kept  ex- 
tended for  a  length  of  time  by  the  use  of  a  splint.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  cutting  a  large  cica- 
catrix  entirely  away,  must  always  be  a  severe,  and 
sometimes  a  dangerous  operation ;  therefore,  the  avoid- 
ance ofit,  if  possible,  cannot  but  be  desirable.— (See  B. 
Bell's  System  of  Hurgcj-y.  Medical  Facts  and  Observa- 
tions, vol.  2.  J.  Hedillot,  dc  Jlmbxistione  Theses,  4to. 
Farisiis,  1781.  Richter's  Avfangsgriiiidc  der  IVun- 
darzncykunst,  b.  1.  Earlc's  Essay  on  the  Means  of 
lessening  the  Effects  of  Fire  on  the  Human  Body,  8vo. 
Lond.  171)9.  Kentish's  two  Essays  on  Burns,  the'Jirst 
of  which  was  published  in  1798.  Robert  Lyall,  in  Edtn. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  7.  ;/.  313.  Hcdin,  Diss. 
sistens  Observationcs  circa  vulnera  ex  combustionc, 
6fC.  Ato.  Upsalice,  1804.  Larrey,  Mimoires  dc  Chirur- 
gie  Militaire,  1. 1,  p.  93 — 96.  Boyer,  Traits  dcs  Mala- 
dies Chir.  t,  I,  p.  iCO.     Kodcs  Dickinson,  Remarks  on 


Burns  and  Scalds,  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  principles 
of  treatment  at  the  time  of  their  infliction,  suggested  ^ 
a  perusal  of  the  last  edition  of  an.  Essay  on  Burns,  by 
E.  Kentish,  M.  D.  8oo.  Lo7id.  1818.  Lectures  on  In- 
flammntion,  by  .John  Thomson, p.  585,  6fc.  Edm.Vil'i. 
Ltussus,  I'athologie  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  391.  Jlndcrson,  in 
Olasguw  Medical  Journ.  vol.  1.  Pcar.fini's  Principles 
of  Surgery,  p.  171,  edit.  1808.  Gibson's  Institutes  of 
Surgery,  vol.  ),  l'hilnddphiu,'[H2i.} 

BVRSM  Mucosal-:.  These  are  small  membranous 
Mcs,  situated  about  the  joints,  particularly  the  large 
ones  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities.    For  the  most 


it  at  least  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  with  a  small  cellu- 
lar cavity  in  the  centre  containing  synovia.  In  other 
instances,  however,  though  the  inflammation  has  lasted 
a  considerable  time,  the  membrane  of  the  bursa  retains 
nearly  its  original  structure. — {Pathological  and  Sur 
gical  Obs.  on  the  Joints,  p.  351,  ed.  2.) 

According  to  the  same  authority,  the  disease  may  be 
the  consequence  of  pressure,  or  other  local  injury ;  the 
abuse  of  mercury;  rheumatism,  or  other  constitutional 
aflfection ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  complaint  is  fre- 
quently joined  with  inflammation  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane of  the  joints. — (See  Joints.)  Sometimes  it  has 
the  form  of  an  acute,  but  more  commonly  that  of  a 
chronic  inflammation. 

While  the  swellings  are  not  very  painful,  an  attempt 
may  be  made  to  disperse  them,  by  warm  applications, 
friction  (particularly  with  camphorated  mercurial  oint- 
ment), or  blisters,  kept  open  with  the  savin  cerate 
But  if  these  tumours  should  become  very  painful,  and 
not  yield  to  the  above  methods,  Dr.  Monro  recommends 
opening  them.  This  author  was  continually  alarmed 
at  the  idea  of  the  bad  effects  of  air  admitted  into  cavi- 
ties of  the  body ;  and  hence,  in  the  operation,  even  in 
opening  the  bursa*,  mucosas,  he  is  very  particular  in  di 
recting  the  incision  in  the  skin,  not  to  be  made  imme 
diately  opposite  that  made  in  the  sac. 

In  the  beginning,  Mr.  Brodie  recommends  the  use  of 
leeches  and  cold  lotions ;  and  afterward,  that  of  blis- 
ters or  stimulating  liniments  In  particu<!ar  c.ises,  he 
says,  these  means  should  be  combined  with  such  con 
stitutional  remedies  as  circumstances  indicate.  When 
the  disease  is  of  long  standing,  the  preternatural  secre 
tion  of  the  fluid  will  often  continue  after  the  inflamma- 
tion has  entirely  subsided.  If  blisters  now  fail  in  pro- 
curing its  absorption,  Mr.  Brodie  recommends  friction; 
and  if  this  be  unavailing,  he  considers  it  advisable  to 
discharge  the  fluid  by  a  puncture.  The  presence  of 
loose  substances  in  the  bursa,  he  thinks,  may  of  them- 
selves keep  up  a  collection  of  fluid. 

Dr.  Monro  met  with  cases  in  which  amputation  be- 


part,  they  lie  under  tendons.    Mr.  Brodie  comprehends    came  indispensable,  in   consequence  of  the  twiible 
also  under  the  same  head,  the  membranes  forming  the    symptoms  brought  on  by  opening  a  bursa  mucosa, 
•heaths  of  tendons,  as  they  liave  ih^  same  structure,  ]      On  account  of  such  evil  con.sequences,  which  art 
BQd  perform  a  similar  ofllce.    The  .celebrated  Dr.  A.    imputed  to  the  air,  tho'igh  they  would  as  often  ariM 
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were  the  same  practice  pursued  in  a  situation  in  which 
no  air  could  have  access  at  all,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended to  pass  a  seton  through  the  swelling,  and  to  re- 
move the  silk,  after  it  has  remained  just  long  enough  to 
excite  inflammation  of  the  cyst,  when  an  attempt  is  to  be 
made  to  unite  the  opposite  sides  of  the  cavity  by  pressure. 
This  practice  is  sometimes  approved  of  by  Mr.  Bro- 
die  on  other  grounds :  he  has  noticed,  that  after  the 
whole  cavity  of  the  bursa  has  been  converted  into 
an  abscess,  and  this  has  been  cured,  no  fluid  gene- 
rally collects  there  again.  Hence,  he  has  some- 
times been  induced  to  pass  into  the  puncture  a  seton 
or  tent,  or  (what  he  deems  better)  the  blunt  end  of  a 
probe,  for  the  irritation  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
bursa.  This  practice  I  tried  very  successfully  on  a 
young  woman  who  was  under  my  care  last  year.  I 
punctured  the  bursa  below  the  patella,  and  discharged 
about  an  ounce  of  lluid,  resembling  white  of  egg.  The 
disease  had  existed  several  months,  and  the  bursa  was 
much  thickened.  I  kept  the  puncture  open  about  ten 
days,  during  which  time  there  was  a  discharge  from  it 
of  the  same  kind  of  fluid  without  any  tendency  to  sup- 
puration. I  therefore  introduced  a  tent  into  the  open- 
ing, by  which  means  the  necessary  degree  of  inflam- 
mation was  excited,  the  bursa  suppurated,  and  the  dis- 
ease was  soon  permanently  cured,  withdot  any  severe 
symptoms.  At  the  same  time,  I  believe  Mr.  Brodie  to 
be  perfectly  right  in  cautioning  surgeons  against  the 
indiscriminate  adoption  of  this  practice.  Inflammation 
and  suppuration  of  a  large  bursa  (he  says)  sometimes 
disturb  the  constitution  so  much,  that  it  might  be  pru- 


dent  merely  to  make  a  puncture,  and  keep  the  patient 
afterward  perfectly  quiet.  He  mentions  a  diseased 
bursa  mucosa,  which  he  had  seen  between  the  lower 
angle  of  the  scapula  and  the  latissimus  dorsi,  and  which 
was  not  much  less  than  a  man's  head.  In  this  case, 
death  followed  the  constitutional  disturbance  excited 
by  a  puncture  and  the  seton.  In  another  example,  seen 
by  this  judicious  surgeon,  where  the  patient  was  in 
bad  health,  and  the  due  observance  of  quietude  was 
neglected,  puncturing  a  diseased  bursa  mucosa  was 
soon  followed  by  death.— (Op.  cit.  p.  360.) 

One  or  two  similar  cases,  which  happened  in  Si 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  have  also  been  communicated 
to  me.  In  some  instances,  the  making  of  too  free  an 
incision  into  the  bursa  mucosa  has  been  followed  by 
extensive  phlegmonous  erysipelas  of  the  whole  limb, 
ending  in  death. 

When  the  coats  of  a  bursa  mucosa  are  much  thick 
ened,  and  cannot  be  restored  to  their  natural  condition, 
Mr.  Brodie  says,  that  the  bursa,  if  superficially  situ- 
ated, may  be  removed  with  as  much  facility  as  an  en- 
cysted tumour.  This  practice,  however,  he  has  only  as 
yet  applied  to  the  bursa  between  the  patella  and  the  skin, 
though  he  entertains  no  doubt  of  there  being  other  su- 
perficial bursas  which  would  also  safely  admit  of  removal. 
Consult  JMonro^s  Description  of  all  the  Bursa  Mu- 
cosa, tVc.  with  remarks  on  their  accidents  and  diseases, 
<S,-c.  fol.  Edin.  1788.  C.  J\I.  Koch,  De  Mortis  Bursa- 
rum  tendinum  mucosarum.  And,  particularly,  B.  C 
Brodic's  Pathological  and  Surgical  Observations  on 
the  Joints,  chap.  I),  ed.  2,  8'jo.  Lond.  1822. 
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|^.ESAREAN  OPERATION.  Called  also  Hystero- 
^^  tomia,  from  varipa,  uterus,  and  To/jifi,  sectio. 
Pliny,  book  7,  chap.  9,  of  his  Natural  History,  gives  us 
the  etymology  of  this  operation.  "  Auspicatius  (says 
he)  enectd  parente  gignuntur,  stent  Scipio  A/ricanus 
prior  natus,  prlmusque  CcBsar  a  ccbso  matris  utero 
dictus  ;  qua,  de  causa  ccBsones  appellati.  Sim  Hi  modo 
natus  est  Manlius  qui  Carthaginem  cum  exercitu  in- 
travity 

From  this  passage  we  are  to  infer  that  the  Csesarean 
operation  is  extremely  ancient,  though  no  description 
of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  Celsus, 
Paul  us  .Slgineta,  or  Albucasis.  The  earliest  account 
of  it  in  any  medical  work,  is  that  in  the  Chirurgia 
Guidonis  de  Cauliaco,  published  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Here,  however,  the  practice  is 
only  spoken  of  as  proper  after  the  death  of  the  mother, 
and  is  alleged  to  have  been  adojited  only  at  such  a 
conjuncture  in  the  case  of  Julius  Caesar.— (See  Cap.  de 
Extractione  Foetuji.)  Vigo,  who  was  born  towards 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  takes  no  notice  of  the 
Caesarean  operation  ;  and  Pare,  who  greatly  improved 
the  practice  of  midwifery,  thinks  this  measure  only 
allowable  on  women  who  die  undelivered.— (Z)e  Homi- 
nus  Generatione,  cap.  31.)  Rousset,  who  was  contem- 
porary with  Pare,  collected  the  histories  of  several 
cases,  in  which  the  operation  is  said  to  have  been  suc- 
cessfully performed ;  and,  after  the  publication  of  these, 
the  subject  excited  more  general  interest. 

By  the  Ccesarean  operation  is  commonly  understood 
that  in  which  the  foetus  is  taken  out  of  the  uterus,  by 
an  incision  made  through  the  parictes  of  the  abdomen 
and  womb.  The  term,  however,  in  its  most  compre- 
hensive sense,  is  applied  to  three  different  proceedings. 
It  is  sometimes  employed  to  denote  the  incision  Avhich^ 
is  occasionally  practised  in  the  cervix  uteri,  in  order  to 
fecilitate  delivery ;  but  this  particular  method  is  named 
the  vaginal  Ccesarean  operation,  for  the  purpose  of 
distinguishing  it  from  the  former,  which  is  frequently 
called,  by  way  of  coiurast,  the  abdominal  Ccesarean 
operation.  With  these  cases  we  have  also  to  class 
the  incision  which  is  made  in  the  parietes  of  the  abdo- 
men for  the  extraction  of  the  foetus,  when,  instead  of 
being  situated  in  the  uterus,  it  lies  in  the  cavity  of  the 
peritoneum,  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  the  womb, 
or  in  the  ovary,  or  Fallopian  tube,  in  consequence  of 
an  extra-uterine  conception. 


the  cervix  uteri,  may  render  this  practice  indispensable. 
A  scirrhous  hardness  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  is  the 
most  frequent.  When  the  induration  is  such  that  the 
cervix  cannot  be  dilated,  and  the  patient  is  exhausting 
herself  with  unavailing  efforts,  the  parts  should  be 
divided  in  several  directions  This  has  been  success- 
fully done  under  various  circumstances.  Cases  have 
been  met  with,  in  which  the  cervix  uteri  presented  no 
opening  at  all ;  and  yet  the  preceding  operation  proved 
quite  effectual.  Such  is  the  example  which  Dr.  Sim- 
son  has  inserted  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Edinburgh 
Essays.  A  wcftnan,  forty  years  of  age,  became  preg- 
nant, after  recovering  from  a  difficult  labour,  in  which 
the  child  had  remained  several  days  in  the  passage. 
She  had  been  in  labour  sixty  hours ;  but  the  neck  of  the 
womb  had  no  tendency  to  dilate.  Dr.  Simson,  per- 
ceiving that  its  edges  were  adherent,  and  left  no  open- 
ing between  them,  determined  to  practise  an  incision, 
with  the  aid  of  a  speculum  uteri.  The  bistoury  pene- 
trated to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  before  it  got  quite 
through  the  substance  which  it  had  to  divide,  and 
which  seemed  as  hard  as  cartilage.  As  the  opening 
did  not  dilate,  in  the  efforts  which  the  woman  made,  it 
became  necessary  to  introduce  a  narrow  bistoury  oa 
the  finger,  in  order  to  cut  this  kind  of  ring  in  various 
directions.  There  was  no  hemorrhage ;  and  the  only 
additional  suffering  which  the  patient  encounter 
arose  from  the  distention  of  the  vagina.  As  the  ch 
was  dead,  Dr.  Simson  perforated  the  head,  in  order 
render  the  delivery  more  easy. 

Strong  convulsions  at  the  moment  of  parturition, 
may  create  a  necessity  for  the  vaginal  Cesarean  ope- 
ration. These  sometimes  subside  as  soon  as  the  mem- 
branes are  ruptured  and  the  waters  discharged,  so  as 
^to  lessen  the  distention  of  the  womb.  However,  if  the 
Tconvulsions  were  to  continue,  and  the  cervix  uteri 
were  sufliciently  dilated,  the  child  should  be  extracted 
with  the  forceps  or  by  the  feet,  according  to  the  kind 
of  presentation.  On  this  subject  Baudeloijue  has  re- 
corded a  fact,  which  was  communicated  to  the  Academy 
of  Surgery  by  Dubocq,  professor  of  surgery  at  Tou- 
louse. The  woman  was  forty  years  of  age,  and  had_ 
been  in  convulsions  two  days.  She  was  so  alarminglj 
pale,  that  she  could  scarcely  be  known.  Her  pul 
was  feeble  and  almost  extinct,  and  her  extremiti« 
were  cold  and  covered  with  a  clammy  perspirati 
The  edges  of  the  opening,  which  was  about  as  lar 


only 
ere(^> 
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as  a  crown  piece,  felt,  as  it  were,  callous  ;  and  bar 

I  had  this  a])erture  been   dilated,  when  delivery  tooS 

Disease  malformation,  or  a  preternatural  position  of  I  place  spontaneously     The  clxild  was  dead.    The  symp' 
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toms  were  appeased,  and  the  woman  experienced  a 
perfect  recovery.  Another  case,  in  which  the  indurated 
cervix  uteri  was  successfully  divided,  is  recorded  by 
Lambron,  a  surgeon  at  Orleans.— (See  Diet,  des  Sci- 
ences Med.  t.  23,  p.  297.) 

A  considerable  obliquity  of  the  neck  of  the  womb, 
combined  with  a  pelvis  of  small  dimensions,  may  also 
be  a  reason  for  the  performance  of  the  vaginal  Cse- 
sarean  operation.  Not  that  such  obliquity  always  oc- 
casions that  of  the  rest  of  the  uterus ;  nor  is  the  neck 
of  this  viscus  invariably  directed  towards  that  side  of 
the  pelvis  which  is  opposite  to  its  fundus,  although 
this  is  sometimes  the  case.  In  the  latter  circumstance, 
as  the  contractions  of  the  uterus  do  not  produce  a  dila- 
tation of  its  cervix,  which  rests  upon  the  bones  of  the 
pelvis,  the  adjacent  part  of  that  organ  is  dilated  and 
pushed  from  above  downwards,  so  as  to  present  itself 
;n  the  tbrm  of  a  round  smooth  tumour,  without  any 
appearance  of  an  aperture.  Such  a  case  may  have 
fatal  consequences.  Baudeloque  furnishes  us  with  an 
'.nstance.  A  woman  in  her  first  pregnancy,  not  being 
.ible  to  have  the  attendance  of  the  accoucheur,  whom 
4he  wished,  put  herself  under  the  care  of  a  midwife, 
who  let  her  continue  in  labour-pains  during  three  days. 
When  the  accoucheur  came,  on  being  sent  for  again, 
ihe  child's  head  presented  itself  in  the  vagina  covered 
with  the  womb.  The  portion  of  the  uterus  which  in- 
cluded the  fcetus,  was  in  a  state  of  inflammation.  The 
i»3  tincae  was  situated  backwards  towards  the  sacrum, 
/Hardly  dilated  to  the  breadth  of  a  penny-piece,  and  the 
waters  had  been  discharged  a  long  time.  The  patient 
was  bled,  and  emollient  clysters  were  administered. 
All  sorts  of  fomentations  were  employed.  She  was 
laid  upon  her  back  with  the  pelvis  considerably  raised. 
The  accoucheur  had  much  difficulty  in  supporting  the 
head  of  the  child,  and  keeping  it  from  protruding  at 
the  vulva,  enveloped  as  it  was  in  the  uterus.  Notwith- 
standing such  assistance,  <he  patient  died. 

So  fatal  an  event,  says  Sabatier,  might  have  been  j 
prevented,  by  making  the  woman  lie  upon  the  side  op- 
posite the  deviation  of  the  uterus,  and  employing  pres- 
sure from  above.  If  these  proceedings  had  failed  in 
bringing  the  os  tincae  towards  the  centre  of  the  pelvis, 
this  opening  might  have  been  brought  into  such  posi- 
tion by  means  of  the  finger,  in  the  interval  of  the  pains, 
and  kept  so  until  it  were  sufficiently  dilated  for  the 
membranes  to  protrude. 

This  is  what  was  done  by  Baudeloque  in  one  case, 
where  the  womb  inclined  forwards  and  to  the  right. 
The  OS  tincae  was  situated  backwards.  The  waters 
escaped  and  the  head  advanced  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  pelvis,  included  in  a  portion  of  uterus  The  whole 
of  the  spherical  tumour  which  presented  itself  could 
be  felt  with  the  finger ;  but  no  opening  was  distinguish- 
able ;  and  the  swelling  might  also  be  seen  on  separat- 
ing the  labia  from  each  other  and  opening  the  entrance 
of  the  vagina.  It  became  necessary  to  keep  the  patient 
continually  in  bed,  and  to  have  the  finger  incessantly 
introduced ;  but  she  was  not  sufficiently  docile  to  sub- 
mit to  such  treatment.  Fortunately,  the  unexpected 
appearance  of  two  officers  of  justice,  forty-eight  hours 
after  the  commencement  of  the  labour,  had  the  effect  of 
making  her  more  manageable.  It  was  time  for  her 
to  become  so ;  for  the  uterus  had  now  become  tense, 
Ted,  and  painful.  The  abdomen  was  also  so  tender, 
that  it  could  scarcely  bear  the  contact  of  the  clothes. 
Febrile  syiinptoms  had  begun,  and  the  ideas  were  be- 
ginning to  be  confused.  Baudeloque  made  her  lie 
down ;  and  he  pressed  with  one  hand  on  the  abdomen, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  uterus,  while  with  the 
other  he  pushed  the  head  a  little  way  back,  in  order 
that  he  might  reach  the  os  tincae,  which  he  now 
brought  with  his  finger  towards  the  centre  of  the  pelvis, 
and  kept  there  for  some  time.  The  efforts  of  the  pa- 
tient being  thus  encouraged,  she  was  delivered  in 
about  a  (juarter  of  an  hour.  The  infant  was  of  a  thriv- 
ing description,  and  the  case  had  a  most  fivourable 
termination. 

When  the  obliquity  of  the  uterus  is  such,  that  the  os 
tinea;  cannot  he  found,  and  the  mother  and  fcetus  are 
hoth  in  danger  of  perishing,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  prac- 
titioner to  open  the  portion  of  the  womb  that  projects 
towards  the  vulva.  Lauverjat  met  with  a  case  of  this 
description  in  his  practice.  A  woman,  pregnant  with 
her  first  child,  suffered  such  extreme  pain  in  her  labour, 
that  Lauverjat  was  solicited  to  ascertain  the  real  state 
'<tftbing8.    He  was  surprised  to  find  the  vulva  com- 


pletely occupied  by  a  body  which  even  protruded  ex 
ternally  and  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  fingers,  ex- 
cept during  the  labour-pains.  In  examining  this  tumour 
he  could  only  find  at  its  circumference  a  cul-de-sac, 
half  an  inch  deep,  without  any  aperture  through  which 
the  child  could  pass.  Other  practitioners,  who  were 
consulted  about  this  extraordinary  case,  were  also 
anxious  to  learn  what  had  happened.  They  found  in 
the  tumour  a  laceration,  whicli  only  affected  a  part  of 
the  thickness  of  its  parietes.  This  laceration  was 
deemed  the  proper  place  for  making  an  incision.  The 
operation  having  been  done,  the  finger  was  passed  into 
the  cavity  in  which  the  child  was  contained.  A  large 
quantity  of  turbid  fluid  was  discharged.  The  child 
presented  and  passed  through  the  opening,  with  a  tri- 
vial laceration  on  the  right  side.  Lauverjat,  having 
passed  his  hand  into  the  utherus,  was  unable  to  find 
either  the  os  tincae  or  the  cervix.  No  particular  indis- 
position ensued,  and  the  lochia  were  discharged  through 
the  wound,  which  gradually  closed.  In  the  course  of 
two  months  the  os  tincae  and  neck  of  the  uterus  were 
in  their  natural  position  again. — {Lauverjat,  Nouvelle 
M'thode  de  pratiquer  l'OpLratio?i  Cesarienne.  Paris 
17S8.) 

When  the  case  is  a  scirrhous  induration  of  the  cer 
vix  uteri,  or  a  laceration  of  the  parietes  of  this  viscus 
at  the  place  where  it  projects  into  the  vagina,  the  va- 
ginal CaBsarean  operation  is  attended  with  no  difficulty. 
It  is  performed  with  a  blunt-pointed  bistoury,  the  blade 
of  which  is  wrapped  round  with  lint  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  point.  The  instrument  is  to  be  introduced,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  index  finger,  into  the  opening 
presented  by  the  uterus,  and  the  aperture  is  to  be  pro- 
perly enlarged  from  within  outwards,  in  various  direc- 
tions. But  when  the  scirrhous  hardness  of  the  cervix 
presents  no  opening  at  all,  or  \vhen  the  part  of  the  ute- 
rus projecting  in  the  vagina  is  entire,  the  incision 
should  be  made  from  without  inwards,  with  the  same 
kind  of  knife.  Too  much  caution  cannot  be  used  in 
introducing  the  instrument,  in  order  that  no  injury 
may  be  done  to  the  child,  which  lies  directly  beyond 
the  substance  which  is  to  be  divided.  No  general  di- 
rection can  here  be  offered,  except  that  of  proceeding 
slowly,  and  of  keeping  the  index  finger  extended  along 
the  back  of  the  knife,  so  that  it  may  be  immediately 
known  when  the  substance  of  the  womb  is  cut  through, 
into  the  cavity  of  which  the  finger  ought  to  pass  as 
soon  as  the  knife.  If  it  should  be  necessary  to  extend 
or  multiply  the  incisions,  the  cutting  instrument  should 
be  regulated  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  same  finger. 
The  cervix  uteri  having  been  divided,  the  expulsion  of 
the  child  is  either  to  be  left  to  nature,  or  to  be  pro- 
moted by  the  ordinary  means.  The  operation  that  has 
been  described  requires  no  dressings.  If  the  bleeding 
should  prove  troublesome,  we  are  recommended  to 
apply  to  the  incision  a  dossil  of  lint  wet  with  vinegar 
or  spirit  of  wine.— (See  Sabatier,  Medecine  Opiratoire 
t.  1.)  The  chief  object  would  here  be  to  prevent  adhe 
sions  between  the  cervix  of  the  uterus  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  vagina. — {Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.  t.  23, 
p.  298.) 

ABDOMINAL    d:SAREAN   OPER.VTION. 

This  is  a  far  more  serious  operation  than  that  which 
has  just  now  been  treated  of,  and  is  the  proceeding  to. 
which  the  term  Caesarean  operation  is  more  particularly 
applied. 

There  are  three  cases  in  which  this  operation  may 
be  necessary.  1.  When  the  fcetus  is  alive  and  the  mo- 
ther dead,  either  in  labour,  or  the  last  two  months  of 
pregnancy.  2.  When  the  foetus  is  dead,  but  cannot  be 
delivered  in  the  usual  way,  on  account  of  the  deformity 
of  the  mother,  or  the  disproportionate  size  of  the  child. 
3.  When  both  the  mother  and  child  are  living,  but  de- 
livery cannot  take  place  from  the  same  causes,  as  in 
the  second  example. 

In  many  instances,  both  mother  and  child  have  lived 
after  the  Ca;sarean  operation,  and  the  mother  even  bwne 
children  afterward. — (See  Heister's  Institutes  of  Sur 
gery,  chap.  113.  Mem.  de  VAcad.  de  Chirurgie,  t.  \,p- 
623,  t.  2,  p.  308,  in  Uo.  Edin.  Med.  Essays,  vol.  5,  art. 
37,  38.  Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.4,  p.  179. 
Med.Chir.  Trans,  vol.  9  andU,Jic)  Very  recently 
an  example  has  been  recorded,  in  which  Dr.  Miiller,  of 
Lowcnburg,  in  Silesia,  performed  the  Cce.sarean  sec- 
tion, and  saved  both  the  mother  and  the  child— (3/aga- 
zm/ur  die  gesammte  Heilkunde,  1828;  b.  28,  p.  140.) 
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An  instance  of  similar  success  is  reported  by  C.  H. 
Graefe.—iJo2irn.  fur  CJiirurgie,  iV-c.  b.  9,  s.  1.)  Two 
successful  cases,  in  which  both  women  arid  children 
were  operated  on  at  the  hospital  of  Maestricht,  by  M. 
Bosch.— {Bibl.  Med.  1823.)  And  in  a  valuable  periodical 
work,  one  example  is  reported  from  Hufeland's  Jour- 
nal, where  the  mother  and  twins  were  all  saved  by  the 
operation.— (See  Quarterly  Journ.  of  Foreign  Medicine, 
<H.  vol.  4,  p.  625.) 

The  most  extraordinary  case  of  Caesarean  operation 
on  record,  is  one  performed  by  a  negro  girl  on  herself, 
who  recovered.— (See  New-York  Med.  and  Physical 
Journ.  March,  1823.)  Dr.  Mosely  mentions  the  case 
of  a  negro  woman  at  Jamaica,  who  opened  her  side 
with  a  butcher's  knife,  and  extracted  a  child,  which 
died  of  locked-jaw.  The  woman  recovered.— (See  Ry- 
an''s  Manual  of  Midwifery,  p.  280.) 

In  England,  the  operation  has  been  attended  with 
remarkably  ill  success  ;  and  perhaps  there  is  not  one 
unequivocal  example,  in  which  the  mother  has  here 
survived  the  true  Caesarean  operation.  In  the  third 
edition  of  this  work,  indeed,  I  referred  to  the  case  re- 
corded by  Mr.  James  Barlow,  of  Chorley,  Lancashire, 
who  made  an  incision  into  the  abdomen,  extracted  a 
dead  child,  and  saved  the  mother's  life.— (See  Medical 
Records  and  Researches,  p.  154,  1798  ;  also,  J.  Barlow^s 
Essays  on  Surgery  and  Midwifery.)  My  friend  Dr. 
Gooch,  however,  having  obligingly  communicated  to 
me  his  doubts,  and  those  of  Dr.  Hull,  respecting  the 
reality  of  an  incision  having  been  made  in  this  instance 
into  the  uterus,  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing my  perfect  conviction  of  the  more  correct 
view  of  the  case  taken  by  these  physicians.  "  I  sus- 
pected from  the  first  (says  Dr.  Hull),  that  Mr.  Barlow 
was  deceived  ni  this  case,  from  the  account  he  gave  of 
the  remarkable  thinness  of  the  uterus.  And  I  had 
formed  an  opinion,  that  the  child  had  escaped  through 
a  laceration  of  the  uterus  into  the  abdomen,  enveloped 
in  the  secundines,  and  that  he  had  merely  divided  the 
membrane.?,  when  he  fancied  he  had  divided  the  uterus." 
Dr.  Hull  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  confirmation  of 
his  own  sentiments  by  those  of  Mr.  Howarden,  a  very 
intelligent  practitioner  at  Blackrod,  who  assisted  at  the 
operation.  In  fact,  the  particulars  stated  by  this  gen- 
tleman leave  no  doubt,  that  the  fcetus  had  escaped 
through  a  laceration  of  the  uterus  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen. — (See  HulPs  Defence  of  the  Cassarean  Ope- 
ration, <S,-c.  p.  72.)  The  case  also  "referred  to  by  Mr.  D. 
Stewart  (see  Edin.  Med.  Essays,  vol.  5),  where  the 
labour  had  endured  twelve  days,  and  the  life  of  the 
mother  was  saved,  after  the  dead  fcetus  had  been  ex- 
tracted by  a  midwife,  was  also  probably  of  the  same 
nature :  at  all  events,  the  want  of  authentic  particulars, 
and  the  circumstance  of  the  operation  having  been 
done  by  a  woman,  leave  the  true  nature  of  the  case 
questionable. 

If,  therefore,  when  we  speak  of  the  Cesarean  ope- 
ration, we  mean  that  in  which  the  parietes  of  the  ab- 
domen and  those  of  the  uterus  are  divided  by  the  sur- 
geon, and  the  foetus  extracted,  I  believe,  that  as  far  as 
the  history  of  the  practice  extends  in  this  country,  it 
cannot  be  said,  that  the  mother  has  ever  recovered 
after  such  a  proceeding ;  though,  some  years  ago,  a  cal- 
culation was  made,  that  the  operation  had  been  done 
not  less  than  eighteen  times  in  Great  Britain ;  and 
since  then  it  has  been  repeated  in  several  instances 
with  the  same  ill  success. — (See  Henderson^s  Case,  in 
Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  17.)  It  is  said  now, 
indeed,  to  have  been  performed  about  thirty  times  in 
the  British  dominions. — (i^ee  Ryan's  Manual  of  Mid- 
wifery, p.  270.)  Several  of  the  children,  however,  are 
stated  to  have  been  saved.  And  in  the  case  operated 
upon  hi  April.  182G,  by  Mr.  Crichton,  of  Dundee,  the 
infant  was  preserved,  though  the  mother  sunk  eight 
hours  after  the  operation.— (See  Edin.  Med.  and  Sur- 
gical Journ.  No.  96,  p.  54.)  On  the  continent,  Jhe 
practice  has  proved  infinitely  more  successful ;  for 
of  231  cases  of  this  operation  to  be  found  in  the  records 
of  medicine,  139  are  said  to  have  terminated  success- 
fully.—(K'e/Zie  in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journ.  vol. 
8,  p.  17.)  No  doubt,  the  ill  success  of  the  Ceesarean 
operation  in  England  was  correctly  explahied  by  Dr. 
Hull :  "  In  France,  and  some  other  nations  upon  the 
European  continent,  the  Caesarean  operation  has  been, 
and  continues  to  be,  performed  where  British  practi- 
tioners do  not  think  it  indicated ;  it  is  also  had  recourse 
to  early,  before  the  strength  of  the  mother  has  been 
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exhausted  by  the  long  continuance  and  flrequent  repe- 
tition of  tormenting,  though  unavailuig  pams,  and  be- 
fore her  life  is  endangered  by  the  accession  of  infia 
mation  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  From  this  view 
the  matter,  we  may  reasonably  expect,  that  recove: 
will  be  more  frequent  in  France  than  in  England 
Scotland,  where  the  reverse  practice  obtains.  And  it 
is  from  such  cases  as  these,  in  which  it  is  employed 
in  France,  that  the  value  of  the  operation  ought  to  be 
appreciated.  Who  would  be  sanguine  in  his  expecta- 
tion of  a  recovery  under  such  circumstances,  as  it  has 
generally  been  resorted  to  in  this  country,  namely, 
where  the  female  has  laboured  for  years  under  mala- 
costian  {mollities  ossium),  a  disease  hitherto  m  itself 
incurable ;  where  she  has  been  brought  into  imminent 
danger  by  previous  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  or 
other  contents  of  the  abdominal  cavity;  or  been  ex- 
hausted by  a  labour  of  a  week's  continuance,  or  even 
longer/"  Dr.  Hull  thus  refutes  the  opinion  of  Mr.  W. 
Simmons,  that  our  ill  success  was  owing  to  climate, 
or  some  peculiarity  in  the  constitutions  of  the  females 
of  this  island.— (See  HulVs  Defence  of  the  Caesarean 
Operation,  p.  10.) 

The  general  readiness  of  continental  practitioners  to 
have  recourse  to  the  Caesarean  section  has  been  som( 
times  censured,  because  they  have  even  operated 
cases  in  which  the  patients  had  previously  borne  cl 
dren  in  the  natural  way.  According  to  Dr.  Ryan,  how- 
ever, there  are  but  four  such  cases  on  record :  "  One 
by  Nagele  in  his  Erfahrungen  und  Abhandl.  aus  dem 
Gebiete  des  Krankheiten  des  Weiblichen  Geschlechts ; 
another  by  Henderson,  in  the  Edin.  Med.  a7id  Surg. 
Journ.  No.  66 ;  a  third  by  Meier,  in  Siebold's  Journ. ; 
and  a  fourth  in  the  same  Journ.  by  Berger."— (See  Ry- 
an's  Manual  of  Midwifery,  p.  279.)  Certainly,  if  a 
woman  had  already  borne  children  in  the  natural  way, 
the  fact  should  be  received  as  a  strong  argument  against 
the  necessity  of  the  operation,  but  perhaps  not  as  an 
absolute  prohibition,  since  every  thing  must  depend  on 
the  actual  dimensions  of  the  lower  aperture  of  the  pel- 
vis in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  existing  fcetus. 

When  the  fcetus  is  contained  in  the  womb,  and  can- 
not be  expelled,  by  reason  of  the  invincible  obstacles 
to  which  I  have  already  referred,  and  embryotomy,  or 
the  practice  of  sacrificing  the  fcetus  and  extracting  it 
it  piecemeal  by  the  vagina,  be  deemed  improper,  the 
Caesarean  operation  should  be  i)ractised,  before  the 
mother  and  foetus  both  perish  from  the  violence  of  the 
pains,  hemorrhage,  convulsions,  «fec. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  extensire 
incision  in  the  integuments  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  the 
uterus.  Some  have  thought  that  cutting  the  parietes 
of  the  belly  would  be  mortal ;  while  others  have  be- 
lieved a  wound  of  the  uterus  equally  dangerous. 
Hence  such  persons  have  condemned  the  operation  on 
the  principle  that  religious  reasons  do  not  authorize 
taking  one  life  to  save  another.  All  the  opponents 
of  the  Caesarean  operation  fear  the  hemorrhage  which 
they  say  must  follow.  Indeed,  if  the  uterus  were  not 
to  contract  suflSciently  when  the  fcetus  and  after-birth 
had  come  away,  the  bleeding  would  really  be  perilous. 
But  when,  by  means  of  the  Caesarean  operation,  the 
foetus  is  extracted,  together  with  the  placenta  and  mem- 
branes, the  uterus  contracts  just  as  it  does  after  a  na- 
tural labour.  Besides,  even  when  the  mother  is  alive, 
the  operation  is  not  commonly  done  till  the  uterus 
evinces  a  propensity  to  deliver  itself,  and  begins  to 
contract.  The  womb  being  delivered  of  its  contents, 
the  incision  becomes  closed,  the  vessels  obliterated, 
and  there  is  no  fear  of  hemorrhage.  The  wound  must 
also  make  so  irritable  an  organ  more  disposed  to  con- 
tract ;  but  whatever  arguments  may  be  adduced,  it  is 
enoiigh  to  say  in  this  case,  Artem  experientia  fecit,  ex- 
emplo  monstrante  viam.  Rousset,  in  1581,  pubhshed 
a  work  in  French,  entitled  Hysterotomie,  ou  VAc- 
couchement  Cesarean.  This  book,  in  1601,  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  and  enlarged  with  an  appendix  by  the 
celebrated  Bauhin.  Even  then  the  practice  of  the  Cae- 
sarean operation  on  the  living  mother  had  its  defend- 
ers. Bauhin  relates,  that  in  the  year  1500  a  sow-gelder 
performed  the  Caesarean  operation  on  his  wife,  tamfe- 
liciter,  ut  ea  posted  gemellos  el  quatuor  adhuc  infantes 
enixafaerit.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first  instance  in 
which  the  operation  was  ever  done  on  the  living  mother 
with  success.  Many  other  cases  were  afterward  col 
lected  and  published. 
The   possibility  of  operating  successfiilly  on 
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living  mother  was  proved  with  great  perspicuity  and 
accuracy  by  Simon,  in  the Mcmoires  deVAcad.  de  Chi- 
rurgie,  t.  1,  Ato.  Here  we  are  presented  with  a  collec- 
tion of  sLxty-four  Caesarean  operations,  more  than  a 
half  of  which  had  been  done  on  thirteen  women.  Some 
of  these  had  undergone  the  operation  once  or  twice  ; 
others  fiva  or  six  times.  There  was  one  woman  in 
particular  who  had  undergone  it  seven  times,  and  al- 
ways with  success.  This  seems  to  prove,  notwith- 
standing all  assertions  to  the  contrary,  that  the  opera- 
tion for  the  most  part  succeeds.  But  if  the  life  of  the 
mother  should  not  invariably  be  preserved,  the  Caesa- 
rean operation  ought  not  to  be  rejected  on  this  account; 
it  ought  always  to  be  done  when  relief  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  other  means ;  just  as  amputation  and  litho- 
tomy are  practised,  though  they  are  not  constantly  fol- 
lowed by  success.  Would  any  thing  be  more  cruel 
than  to  abandon  a  mother  and  her  child,  and  leave  them 
to  perish  while  there  is  any  hope  of  saving  them  both? 
It  is  true,  that  when  a  pregnant  woman  dies  of  any  in- 
ward disorder,  and  not  from  the  pains  and  efforts  of 
labour,  the  foetus  is  sometimes  still  alive  in  the  uterus ; 
but  in  cases  of  death  after  difficult  labours,  and  the 
great  efforts  made  by  the  uterus  to  overcome  the  ob- 
stacles to  parturition,  the  foetus  is  generally  dead ;  and 
the  operation  therefere  is  less  likely  to  be  availing. — 
(See  Bertrandi,  Traite  des  Operations  de  Chirurgic, 
chap.  5.) 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  writers  upon  this  sub- 
ject, that  whenever  a  woman  dies  at  all  advanced  in 
pregnancy  the  performance  of  the  Ccesarean  opera- 
tion is  liighly  proper.    The  propriety  of  this  practice 
in  such  circumstances  was  known  to  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans ;  for  by  a  decree  of  Numa  Pompilius,  no  woman 
who  died  pregnant  was  suffered  to  be  buried,  ere  her 
body  had  been  opened,  with  the  view  of  preserving  the 
infant  for  the  use  of  the  state.— (Sjjrm^eZ,  Geschichte 
derChir.th.  l,p.  371.)    Experience  has  proved,  that 
"When  the  fcstus  has  not  attained  the  period  at  which 
parturition  commonly  happens,  it  will  sometimes  sur- 
vive the  operation  a  considerable  time,  and  that  when 
it  is  full  grown  its  life  may  be  most  happily  preserved. 
Although  instances  are  cited,  in  vvliich  the  foetus  in 
"Utero  has  been  found  alive  upwards  of  four-and- twenty 
hours  after  the  death  of  the  mother,  little  stress  should 
be  laid  on  such  prodigies.    The  operation  ought  to  be 
done  without  any  delay.    Even  then  we  are  not  certain 
of  saving  the  infant's  life.    In  the  greater  number  of 
instances  the  foetus  perishes  at  the  same  time  with  the 
mother,  and  from  the  same  causes.    The  cases  which 
.are  recorded  of  the  foetus  being  extracted  alive  after 
the  death  of  the  mother,  are  numerous :  I  shall  here 
only  refer  to  three,  two  of  which  rest  on  the  unim- 
peachable authority  of  Flajani,  who  was  himself  the 
operator.— (CoZZezione  di  Osservazioni,  ^-c.  di  Chirur- 
gia,  t.  3,  p.  144 — 146.)     In  one  of  these  instances,  the 
operation  was  done  on  a  woman  killed  by  violence  in 
the  ninth  month  of  pregnancy ;  the  child  lived  six 
hours ;  in  the  other,  a  foetus  was  extracted  from  a  wo- 
man who  had  died  of  typhus  fever  in  the  seventh 
month,  and  though  the  operation  was  not  done  till  she 
had  been  dead  about  an  hour,  the  child  was  taken  out 
alive,  and  continued  to  live  full  ten  minutes.    A  living 
child  was  also  taken  out  of  its  mother  by  Vesling, 
after  her  death  by  typhus.— (WeZscA.  Obn.  Med.  Epi- 
sagm.  No.  74,  p.  47 ;  Sprengel,  Geschichte  der  Chir.  th. 
h  p.  374.)    On  the  15th  of  April,  1820,  Mr.  Green,  of 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  extracted  by  the  Cajsarean  ope- 
."aticn,  from  a  woman  suddenly  killed  in  the  ninth 
month  of  pregnancy  by  the  passage;  of  a  stage  coach 
over  her,  a  foetus  that  lived  VA  hours  after  its  re- 
moval from  the  uterus.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
:12,  p.  46.)    With  respect  to  the  statements  of  Cangia- 
mila,  a  Sicilian  practitioner,  I  join  Sprengel  in  consi- 
dering them  as  incredible  exaggerations  :  five  instances 
.are  given,  in  which  the  foetus  was  taken  out  of  the 
mother  from  fifteen  to  twenty-four  hours  after  her 
death,  and  yet.it  continued  to  live.    Cangianiila  says, 
that  at  Syracuse,  in  the  course  of  eighteen  years,  the 
operation  had  been  practised  twenty  times  under  the 
same  circuiastances ;  that  at  Girgenti,  thirteen  chil- 
dren were  saved  out  of  twenty-two  women  who  had 
died  pregnant ;  and  that  in  twenty-four  years,  at  Mon- 
tereali,  twenty-one  children  were  preserved  in  the  same 
Tnani\cr.—(Emhrijol(igin  Sarm.  Vrvrt.  1703,  fol.)    As 
Sprengel  remarks,  one  111    '      "  -i' from  this 
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If  the  mother  should  happen  to  die  in  labour,  and  the 
neck  of  the  uterus  were  sutficiently  dilated,  or  dis- 
posed to  be  so,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  accom- 
plish delivery  in  the  ordinary  way ;  for  examples  have 
occurred  in  which  women,  supposed  to  be  dead  in  this 
circumstance,  were  in  reality  alive.  Hence  we  find 
that  the  Senate  of  Venice,  in  1608,  enacted  a  law,  by 
which  practitioners  were  liable  to  punishment  in  case 
they  neglected  to  operate  with  as  much  caution  on  a 
pregnant  woman  supposed  to  be  dccid,as  on  a  living  sub- 
ject ;  and  rules  to  be  observed  were  again  issued  by  the 
same  government  in  1720.~(Seb.  Melli,  La  Cormnare 
levatnce,p.  108,  ito.  Fmez.  1721 ;  Personi,  Diss,  sopra 
rOperaz.  Cesar,  p.  15,  Svo.  Vmez.  1778.)  A  law  to  the 
sanie  effect  was  likewise  made  in  1749,  by  the  king  of 
Sicily,  who  decreed  the  punishment  of  death  to  those 
medical  men  who  omitted  to  i)erform  the  Caesarean 
operation  on  such  women  as  died  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  pregnancy.  In  the  Journal  des  Sgavans  de 
Janvier,  1749,  the  following  case,  confirming  the  pro- 
priety of  such  caution,  was  inserted  by  Iligaudeaux 
surgeon  to  the  military  hospital  at  Douay.  This  prac- 
titioner having  been  sent  for  to  a  woman,  to  whose  re- 
sidence he  was  unable  to  proceed  till  two  hours  after 
her  apparent  death,  he  had  the  sheet  with  which  she 
was  covered  removed,  and  perceiving  that  the  body 
retained  its  suppleness  and  warmth,  he  tried  whether 
the  fcetus  could  not  be  extracted  in  the  ordinary  way, 
which  was  easily  effected  as  soon  as  the  feet  were  got 
hold  of.  The  first  endeavours  to  save  the  child  were 
very  unpromising ;  but  after  a  few  hours  they  had  the 
desired  effect.  As  the  woman  continued  in  the  same 
state  five  hours  afterward,  Rigaudeaux  recommended 
that  she  might  not  be  buried  before  her  limbs  were 
quite  cold  and  stiff.  He  afterward  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  learn  that  she  was  also  restored  to  life.  This 
remarkable  case  happened  on  the  8th  of  June,  1745,  and 
both  the  mother  and  child  were  living  at  the  period 
when  Rigaudeaux  published  the  observation. 

Supposing,  however,  delivery  in  the  ordinary  man 
ner  to  be  impracticable,  at  all  events  the  Caesarean  ope- 
ration ought  to  be  performed  with  the  same  cautions  as 
if  the  mother  were  alive,  only  one  incision  being  made 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  uterus. 

Almost  all  the  insurmountable  obstacles  to  delivery 
originate  from  the  bad  conformation  of  the  pelvis,  de- 
pending upon  racltitis ;  though  they  are  not  an  inva- 
riable consequence  of  it,  since  there  are  -women  ex- 
tremely deformed,  in  whom  no  imperfection  of  the  pel- 
vis exists,  while  it  prevails  in  others  whose  shape  is 
but  trivially  disfigured.  An  examination  of  the  di- 
mensions of  the  pelvis  is  the  right  mode  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  there  is  really  such  an  impediment  to 
parturition.  In  order  that  the  dimensions  may  not  be 
an  obstacle  to  delivery,  the  distance  between  the 
upper  edge  of  the  sacrum  and  the  os  pubis  ought  to 
be  three  inches  and  a  half;  and  the  distances  between 
the  tuberosities  of  the  ischium  and  between  each  of 
these  protuberances  and  the  point  of  the  os  coccygis, 
three  inches.  Women  have  indeed  been  known  to  be 
delivered  without  assistance,  although  the  first  of  the 
above  distances  was  only  two  inches  and  a  half;  but 
then  the  heads  of  the  children  were  so  elongated,  that 
the  great  diameter  was  nearly  eight  inches,  while  that 
which  extends  from  one  parietal  protuberance  to  the 
other  was  reduced  to  two  inches  five  or  six  lines,  and 
the  infants  were  lifeless.  If  they  are  to  be  born  alive, 
they  must  be  taken  out  of  the  womb  by  the  Cjesarean 
operation ;  but  the  latter  proceeding  should  never  be 
adopted  without  a  certainty  that  they  are  actually 
living;  for  when  dead  they  iHay  be  extracted  in  a  way 
that  is  attended  with  much  less  risk  to  the  mother. 

It  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  ascertain 
with  certainty  whether  a  foetus  in  utero  be  liv- 
ing or  dead.  If  it  has  entirely  ceased  to  move,  after 
being  affected  with  a  violent  motion,  the  i)robability  is 
that  it  is  no  longer  alive.  But  to  be  certain,  manual 
examination  is  necessary,  which  may  be  practised  iu 
two  ways.  One  consists  in  pressing  ujx)n  the  uterus, 
through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen.  If  the  child 
lives,  such  i)rcssuro  makes  it  move,  and  the  motion 
can  be  plainly  felt  and  distinguished.  In  the  other 
method,  one  hand  is  employed  in  pressing  ui)on  tho 
uterus  externally,  while  with  tho  fingers  of  the  other 
hand  passed  uj)  the  vagina,  corresponding  pressun;  i« 
also  to  be  made.  The  uterus  is  likewise  to  be  «illo%Voa 
to  descend  as  far  as  possible,  in  order  to  Induce  Mm 
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fcBtus  to  move.  When  no  decisive  indications  can  be 
thus  obtained,  it  becomes  necessary  to  rupture  the 
membranes,  if  they  have  not  already  given  way,  intro- 
duce the  hand  into  the  uterus,  and  put  a  finger  into  the 
child's  mouth,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  move  its 
tongue.  The  finger  may  also  be  applied  to  the  region 
of  the  heart,  so  as  to  examine  whether  this  organ  is 
beating;  and  the  umbilical  cord  maybe  touched,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  still  a  pulsation  in 
it.  When  none  of  these  proceedings  furnish  unequi- 
vocal information,  the  conclusion  is  that  the  child  is 
dead,  and  its  extraction  is  indicated,  unless  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  parts  be  such  that  the  hand  cannot  be 
passed  into  the  uterus,  in  which  case,  the  Csesarean 
operation  is  indispensable. 

But  how  are  we  to  form  a  judgment  respecting  the 
dimensions  of  the  pelvis  ?  And  how  can  we  know 
whether  that  diameter  which  extends  from  the  upper 
edge  of  the  sacrum  to  the  os  pubis,  is  long  enough  to 
allow  the  passage  of  the  child  1  The  proper  conforma- 
tion of  this  part  is  known  by  the  roundness  and  equal- 
ity of  the  hips,  both  in  the  transverse  and  perpendi- 
cular direction ;  by  the  projection  of  the  pubes  ;  by  the 
moderate  depression  of  the  sacrum ;  by  an  extent  of 
four  or  five  inches  from  the  middle  of  this  depression 
to  the  bottom  of  the  os  coccygis  ;  by  an  extent  of  seven 
or  eight  inches  from  the  spinous  ;process  of  the  last 
lumbar  vertebra  to  the  highest  part  of  the  mons  ve- 
neris, in  a  woman  moderately  fat ;  and  by  there  being 
an  interspace  of  eight  or  nine  inches  between  the  two 
anterior  superior  spinous  processes  of  the  ossa  ileum. 

These  general  calculations,  however,  are  insufficient. 
In  order  to  acquire  more  correct  opinions,  double  com- 
passes have  been  employed.  The  branches  of  the  first 
being  applied  to  the  top  of  the  sacrum  and  middle  of 
the  mons  veneris,  three  inches  are  to  be  deducted  from 
the  dimensions  indicated  by  the  instrument,  viz.  two 
inches  and  a  half  for  the  thickness  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  sacrum  (which  is  said  to  be  constant  in  subjects 
of  every  size),  and  half  an  inch  for  that  of  the  os 
pubis.  In  women  who  are  exceedingly  fat.  some  lines 
must  also  be  deducted  on  this  account.  Hence,  when 
the  total  thickness  of  the  pelvis  measured  in  this  di- 
rection is  seven  inches,  there  will  remain  four  for  the 
distance  from  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum  to  the  os 
pubis,  or  for  the  extent  of  the  lesser  diameter  of  the 
tipper  aperture  of  the  pelvis. 

For  taking  the  measurement  internally,  a  kind  of 
sector  was  invented  by  Coutouly.  It  bears  a  consider- 
able resemblance  to  the  instruments  employed  by  shoe- 
makers for  measuring  the  feet.  It  is  passed  into  the 
vagina,  with  its  two  branches  approximated,  until  one 
arrives  opposite  the  anterior  and  upper  part  of  the  sa- 
crum, when  the  other  is  to  be  drawn  outwards,  so  as 
to  be  applied  to  the  pubes.  The  distance  between  the 
branches  is  judged  of  by  the  graduations  on  the  instru- 
ment. This  was  named  by  its  inventor  a  pelvimeter. 
According  to  Sabatier,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  place  it 
with  accuracy ;  its  employment  is  attended  with  some 
pain ;  and  there  are  particular  cases  in  which  it  can- 
not be  used. 

Instead  of  this  contrivance,  the  celebrated  Baude- 
loque  recommended  a  means  which  seems  to  be  very 
safe  and  simple.  The  index  finger  of  one  hand  is  to 
be  introduced  into  the  vagina  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
projection  of  the  sacrum.  The  finger,  having  the  ra- 
dial edge  turned  forwards,  is  then  to  be  inclined  ante- 
riorly till  it  touches  the  arch  of  the  pubes.  The  point 
of  contact  being  then  marked  with  the  opposite  hand, 
the  length  from  the  point  in  question  to  the  end  of  the 
finger  is  to  be  measured.  This  length,  which  indicates 
the  distance  between  the  sacrum  and  the  bottom  of  the 
symphysis  pubis,  usually  exceeds  that  of  the  lessei;  dia- 
meter of  the  pelvis  by  about  six  lines.  Baudeloque  ac- 
knowledges that  this  measurement  is  not  exactly  accu- 
rate ;  but  he  believes  it  will  do  very  well,  because,  un- 
less the  narrowness  of  the  pelvis  be  extreme,  two  or 
three  lines  hardly  make  any  diflference  in  the  facility 
of  parturition. 

The  following  is  the  description  of  the  pelvis  of  the 
woman  twice  operated  upon  by  Dr.  Locher :  the  ossa 
pubis,  which  should  be  on  the  same  level  with  the  pro- 
montory of  the  sacrum,  were  found  perpendicularly 
under  it ;  so  that  the  child  necessarily  extended  )he  ab- 
dominal integuments  by  its  own  weight,  into  a  pen- 
dulous bag  overhanging  the  thighs.  For  the  same  rea- 
eon.  nothing  could  be  felt  of  the  child  by  examination 
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per  vaginam.  The  sacrum,  instead  of  closing  the  pe/ 
vis  behind  by  a  semicircular  curve,  which  forms  a 
kind  of  conductor  for  the  child  in  parturition,  stretched 
nearly  horizontally  backwards.  A  representation 
this  pelvis,  with  a  few  other  particulars,  may  be  i 
in  a  modern  publication,— (ilferf.  Cliir.  Trcms.  vol 
p.  199.) 

The  pelvis  may  be  every  where  well  formed,  and 
present  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  delivery,  in  Ci 
an  exostosis,  lessening  its  dimensions,  should  exist 
one  of  the  bones  which  compose  this  part  of  the  skel 
ton.    Pineau  met  with  a  case  of  this  description  in 
woman  who  died  undelivered.    The  tumour  origina 
from  one  of  the  ossa  pubis.    A  steatomatous  swellii 
situated  with  the  head  of  the  ciuld  in  the  upper  ap( 
ture  of  the  pelvis,  might  produce  the  same  effect  unless' 
it  were  detected,  and  could  be  pushed  out  of  the  way, 
so  as  to  make  room  for  the  fcetus  to  pass.    Baudeloque 
mentions  a  swelling  of  this  kind.    It  was  six  or  sev- 
inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  width.    The 
tremity  of  it,  which  was  as  large  as  half  a  hen's  e^ 
had  a  bony  feel,  and  contained  nine  well-formed  teel 
the  rest  of  the  mass  being  steatomatous.    It  had  de- 
scended into  the  lesser  pelvis,  below  the  projection  of  the 
sacrum,  and  a  little  to  one  side.    It  might  have  b^ 
taken  for  an  jfxostosis  of  this  last  bone.    The  labo 
pains  continued  sixty  hours,  and  the  propriety  of 
forming  the  Cesarean  operation  was  under  considei 
tion.   Baudeloquewas  averse  to  this  proceeding.  He 
commended  turning  the  child  and  extracting  it  by  the  fi 
because  he  thought  that  the  pelvis  was  sufficiently 
pacious  to  admit  of  deliverj-.    The  event  proved  that 
it  was  three  inches  nine  lines  from  before  backwards, 
and  four  inches  nine  lines  transversely.    The  fcetus 
was  soon  easily  extracted.    The  assistance  of  the  for- 
ceps was  necessary  to  get  out  the  head.    The  child 
was  still-born.    The  mother,  exhausted  with  numerous 
unavailing  eflTorts,   only  survived  between  fifty  and 
sixty  hours.     Baudeloque  was  of  opinion  that  a  de 
fective  regimen  also  tended  to  occasion  her  death. 

Among  the  insurmountable  obstacles  to  delivery  may 
be  reckoned  such  a  displacement  of  the  uterus  that 
this  viscus  protrudes  from  the  abdomen  and  forms  a 
hernia.  The  records  of  surgery  have  preserved  some 
examples  of  this  extraordinary  occurrence.  Twice 
has  the  Csesarean  operation  been  performed,  and  in 
one  of  the  two  cases,  the  woman  survived  so  long  that 
hopes  were  entertained  of  her  recovery.  Indeed,  as 
Sabatier  observes,  why  should  not  the  operation  suc- 
ceed in  such  a  case,  where  the  uterus  is  only  covered 
by  the  integuments,  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  cut  into 
the  abdomen,  just  as  well  as  other  instances  in  which 
it  is  indispensable  to  divide  the  muscles,  and  open  the 
cavity  of  the  belly  ?  In  the  other  case  on  record,  de- 
livery was  eflTected  in  the  ordinary  way,  either  by 
raising  the  abdomen  and  keeping  it  in  this  position  with 
towels  skilfully  placed,  or  by  making  pressure  on  the 
uterus,  which  had  the  beneficial  effect  of  making  this 
organ  resume  its  proper  situation. 

Having  shown  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  Csesa- 
rean operation  under  certain  circumstances,  it  remains 
to  consider  the  projjer  time  for  performing  it,  the  re- 
quisite jjreparatory  means,  and  the  method  of  ope- 
rating. 

With  regard  to  the  time  of  operating,  practitioners 
do  not  agree  upon  this  point :  some  advising  the  opera- 
tion to  be  done  before  the  membranes  have  burst  and 
the  waters  been  discharged ;  others  not  till  afterward 
The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  first  plan  are,  the  fa- 
cility with  which  the  uterus  may  be  opened  without 
any  risk  of  injuring  the  fcetus,  and  the  hope  that  the 
viscus  will  contract  with  sufficient  force  to  prevent  he- 
morrhage. The  advocates  for  the  second  mode  believe, 
that  in  operating  after  the  discharge  of  the  waters, 
there  is  less  danger  of.the  uterus  falling  into  a  state  of 
relaxation,  in  consequence  of  becoming  suddenly 
empty  after  being  fully  distended,  and  that  this  method 
does  not  demand  so  extensive  an  incision.  Hence 
they  recommend,  as  a  preliminary  step,  to  open  the 
membranes.  Whatever  conduct  be  adopted,  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  labour  should  be  urgent  and  unequi 
vocal,  that  the  cervix  uteri  should  be  eflTaced,  and  that 
the  OS  tincae  should  be  sufficiently  dilated  to  allow  the 
lochia  to  be  discharged ;  but  at  the  same  time,  says  Sa- 
batier, if  the  operation  is  not  to  be  done  till  after  the 
escape  of  the  waters,  there  ought  not  to  be  too  much 
delay,  lest  the  patient's  strength  should  be  exhausted. 
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«nd  the  violent  efforts  of  labour  should  bring  on  an  in- 
flammatory state  of  the  parietes  of  the  uterus. 

The  propriety  of  emptying  the  rectum  and  bladder 
is  so  evident,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  insist  upon  it. 
Tliis  precaution  is  more  particularly  requisite  in  regard 
to  the  latter  of  these  viscera,  which  has  been  known 
to  rise  so  much  over  the  uterus  as  to  conceal  the 
greater  part  of  it.  Baudeloque  had  occasion  to  remark 
this  circumstance,  in  a  woman  upon  whom  he  was  ope- 
rating. The  bladder  ascended  above  the  navel,  and 
presented  itself  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  open- 
ing made  in  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen. 

The  instruments,  dressings,  &c.  which  may  be 
wanted,  are  two  bistouries,  one  with  a  convex  edge,  the 
other  with  a  probe-point ;  sponges,  basins  of  cold 
water  acidulated  with  a  little  vinegar ;  long  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster ;  needles  and  ligatures ;  lint ;  long 
and  square  compresses  ;  a  bandage  to  be  applied  round 
the  body,  with  a  scapular j^,  &c. 

For  the  purpose  of  undergoing  the  operation,  the 
patient  should  be  placed  at  the  edge  of  her  bed,  well 
supported ;  her  chest  and  head  should  be  moderately 
raised ;  her  knees  should  be  somewhat  bent,  and  held 
by  assistants,  one  of  whom  ought  to  be  expressly  ap- 
pointed to  fix  the  uterus  by  making  pressure  laterally, 
and  from  above  dowTiwards,  so  as  to  circumscribe,  in 
some  degree,  the  swelling  of  the  uterus,  and  prevent 
the  protrusion  of  the  bowels.  These  things  being  at- 
tended to,  the  integuments  are  to  be  divided  with  the 
convex-edged  bistoury  to  the  extent  of  at  least  six 
inches.  The  place  and  direction  of  this  incision  difTer 
with  different  operators. 

In  the  most  ancient  method,  it  was  customary  to 
make  the  incision  between  the  outer  edge  of  the  rectus 
muscle,  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  anterior  superior 
spinous  process  of  the  ileum,  to  the  junction  of  the 
bone  of  the  first  rib  with  its  cartilage.  This  cut  was 
begun  a  little  below  the  umbilicus,  and  was  continued 
downwards  as  far  as  an  inch  above  the  pubes.  After 
the  integuments  had  been  divided,  the  muscles,  apo- 
neuroses, and  peritoneum  were  cut,  and  the  uterus 
cautiously  opened.  The  left  index  fmger  was  then  in- 
troduced into  this  viscus,  the  wound  of  which  was 
dilated  by  means  of  the  probe-pointed  bistoury. 

This  manner  of  operating  is  subject  to  great  incon- 
veniences. The  place  where  the  incision  is  made  is 
the  situation  of  muscles,  the  fibres  of  which  have  a 
different  direction,  and,  on  contracting,  separate  the 
edges  of  the  wound,  and  make  it  gape.  The  consider- 
able blood-vessels  which  ramify  there,  may  be  the 
source  of  perilous  bleeding.  The  bowels  can  protrude 
in  that  situation  more  readily  than  any  where  else. 
When  the  position  of  the  uterus  is  oblique,  and  when, 
consequently,  the  edges  of  this  viscus  are  turned  for- 
wards and  backwards,  and  its  surfaces  to  the  right  and 
left,  the  incision  will  be  made  in  one  of  the  lateral  por- 
tions of  the  uterus,  where  the  trunks  of  its  blood-ves- 
sels are  known  to  be  situated,  and  sometimes  even  the 
Fallopian  tube  and  ovary  may  be  cut.  The  fibres  of 
the  uterus  are  cut  transversely,  so  that  the  edges  of  the 
incision  are  apt  to  gape,  instead  of  being  in  contact. 
This  last  circumstance  may  the  more  readily  permit 
the  locliia  to  escape  into  the  abdomen,  inasmuch  as 
the  uterus  is  cut  nearly  through  its  whole  length,  and 
there  is  no  cavity  in  which  they  can  accumulate  in 
order  to  be  discharged  through  the  cervix  of  that 
organ. 

The  linea  alba  has  been  frequently  considered  the 
moat  eligible  place  for  making  the  incision.  As  Saba- 
lier  informs  us,  it  was  the  method  adopted  by  Soleyr^s 
and  Deleurye,  and  it  has  the  recommendation  of  Bau- 
deloque, because  there  are  fewer  parts  to  be  cut,  and 
when  the  uterus  is  exposed,  an  incision  parallel  to  its 
principal  fibres  may  be  made  in  its  middle  part.  So- 
leyr^s  thought  that  this  plan  of  operating  originated 
with  I'lataer  and  Gu<:rin,  a  surgeon  at  Crepien  Valois 
Plainer  says:  Incidentar  juxta  lincam  alba?n,  plagd 
majore  qu/B  ab  umbilico  ail  ossa  pubis  fori  desccndit, 
liim  abdominis  musculi,  turn ])erito)i<Eum,vbi  tandem 
I'itandum  ne  violetur  arteria  epigaslrica.  Gu6rin,  in 
iiis  case,  made  an  incision  six  inches  long,  which  bc- 
^'an  a  little  above  the  umbilicus  and  extended  to  within 
m  inch  and  a  half  of  the  pubes.  He  afterward  divided 
the  fat,  muscles,  anil  peritoneum,  in  order  to  get  at  the 
uterus,  the  anterior  part  of  which  was  opened,  the 
wound  being  made  ratlier  in  the  body  than  the  fundus 
if  tbdt  viscus.    Deleurye  will  not  admit  that  these 


writers  actually  divided  the  linea  alba,  because  they 
speak  of  having  cut  muscles  which  in  reality  do  not 
exist,  in  that  situation  ;  and  he  attributes  the  honour 
of  the  invention  to  Varoquier,  a  surgeon  of  Lisle,  in 
Flanders ;  but  the  method  was  known  to  3Iauriceau 
as  we  may  be  convinced  of  by  the  following  passage, 
extracted  from  the  chapter  in  which  he  treats  of  the 
Caesprean  operation:  '' La  plupart  veulent  qu'on  in- 
cise au  c6U  gauche  du  ventre ;  mais  Vouverture  sera 
mieux  au  milieu  entre  les  muscles  droits,  car  il  n'y  a 
en  ce  lieu,  que  les  tegumens  et  les  muscles  a  couper:' 
Lauverjat,  who  has  made  this  remark,  and  cited  the 
Latin  edition  of  Mauriceau,  page  247,  also  observes, 
that  the  incision  in  the  linea  alba  was  practised  by  a 
contemporary  of  La  Motte,  a  circumstance  which  Sa- 
batier  has  not  been  able  to  ascertain.— (M^rfecme  Ope- 
ratoire,  torn.  I.)  The  following  would  be  the  proper 
manner  of  operating  in  the  linea  alba.  The  operator 
should  first  divide  the  integuments  perpendicularly,  so 
as  to  expose  the  linea  alba,  making  the  wound  about 
six  inches  long.  An  opening  should  then  be  carefully 
made  through  the  aponeurosis,  into  the  abdomen,  ei- 
ther at  the  upper  or  lower  part  of  the  linea  alba  in 
view.  A  curved  bistoury  is  then  to  be  introduced  into 
the  opening,  and  the  tendon  and  peritoneum  cut  from 
within  outwards,  as  far  as  the  extent  of  the  wound  iu 
the  integuments.  The  latter  cut  should  be  cautiously 
made  with  the  crooked  bistoury,  guided  by  the  fore-fin 
ger  of  the  left  hand,  lest  any  of  the  intestines  be  acci- 
dentally injured.  The  uterus  must  next  be  carefully 
opened,  making  au  incision  in  it  of  the  same  length 
as  the  preceding  wound.  The  foetus  is  to  be  taken  out 
through  the  wound,  and  then  the  placenta  and  mem- 
branes. In  this  way,  M.  Artiste  lately  operated  so  as 
to  save  both  mother  and  child. — (See  Edin.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journ.  vol.  4,  p.  178.) 

This  mode  of  operating,  as  Sabatier  observes,  gives 
more  hopes  of  success  than  the  plan  first  described : 
but  he  argues,  that  such  hopes  have  not  been  realized 
by  experience.  Though  the  operation  may  have  been 
more  easy,  he  contends  that  the  edges  of  the  wound 
in  the  skin,  and  those  of  the  incision  in  the  uterus, 
have  had  no  tendency  to  remain  in  a  state  of  proxi- 
mity to  each  other,  because  the  linea  alba  is  the  point 
on  which  all  the  large  muscles  of  the  abdomen  princi- 
pally act,  and  because  the  coniractioa  of  the  uterus 
invariably  takes  place  from  above  downwards.  Saba- 
tier alleges  that  the  wound  in  this  viscus  has  been 
found  to  incline  to  one  of  its  sides,  for  the  same  rea- 
sons as  occur  in  operating  at  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
abdomen.  He  also  states,  that  the  incision  has  been 
concealed  under  the  integuments  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  pubes,  and  that  the  presence  of  the  bladder  hin 
ders  the  wound  from  being  carried  sufficiently  far 
down.  Perhaps,  says  he,  a  part  of  these  inconveni- 
ences which  depend  upon  the  contraction  of  the  ute- 
rus, and  the  return  of  this  organ  to  its  natural  state, 
might  be  avoided  by  extending  the  incision  to  its 
highest  part.  Baudeloque  has  advised  this  plan  with 
the  view  of  preventing  the  fatal  extravasations  in  the 
abdomen,  which  frequently  follow  this  operation.  Sa- 
batier, however,  has  doubts  whether  in  operating  in 
the  linea  alba,  the  wound  can  be  carried  high  enough. 
Besides,  he  maintains,  that  this  precaution  would  not 
prevent  the  wound  from  gaping,  nor  the  greater  ten- 
dency of  the  lochia  to  be  extravasated  in  the  abdomen 
than  to  accumulate  in  the  uterus,  and  be  discharged 
through  the  03  tincae.— (ilfcdecme  Opiratoire,  torn.  1,  p 
274,  275.) 

In  this  country  (where,  indeed,  the  Cajsarean  opera- 
tion has  proved  most  unsuccessful)  the  linea  alba  is 
preferred,  I  believe,  by  the  majority  of  pr"ctitioners. 
That  the  method  is  not  always  attended  with  the  tbr- 
midable  objections  urged  against  it  by  Sabatier.  is 
quite  certain  :  the  case  lately  published  by  Dr.  Chis- 
holm  is  a  decisive  proof  of  this  assertion. — (See  Edm. 
Med.  and  Surgical  Journ.  vol.  4,  p.  178, 179.) 

There  is  a  third  method  of  performing  the  abdominal 
Cesarean  operation.  It  consists  in  making  a  trans- 
verse incision  five  inches  i!i  length,  through  the  pari- 
etes of  the  abdomen,  between  the  rectus  muscle  and 
the  spine,  and  in  a  situation  more  or  less  high,  ac- 
cording to  the  more  or  less  elevated  position  of  the 
uterus.  This  plan  was  recommended  by  Lauverjat, 
in  a  publication  entitled,  Nonvelle  M<t node  de  prat i- 
qver  VOprration  C/sarienne.  Paris,  8vo.  178S,  Lau- 
verjat acknowledges  that  the  method  had  been  sue 
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cessAilly  practised  by  different  persons  before  himself; 
and  especially  in  one  instance,  which  was  particu- 
larly remarkable,  as,  in  consequence  of  the  first  inci- 
sion having  been  made  too  high  up,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  make  a  second  one,  which  extended  obliquely 
from  the  other.  However,  according  to  Sabatier, 
Lauverjat  has  as  much  merit  as  if  he  had  invented  the 
plan,  since  he  has  given  a  better  explanation  of  its  ad- 
vantages than  any  of  his  predecessors. 

The  side  on  which  the  operation  is  to  be  done  is  in 
itself  a  matter  of  indifference.  But  if  the  liver  or 
spleen  were  to  project,  oiie  ought  to  avoid  it.  Also,  if 
the  uterus  were  to  incline  more  towards  one  side  than 
the  other,  it  would  be  proper  to  operate  on  the  side 
where  thisviscus  could  be  most  conveniently  exposed. 
The  patient  being  put  in  a  proper  position  and  held  by 
assistants,  and  her  abdomen  kept  steady  by  an  at- 
tendant, who  must  apply  the  palms  of  his  hands  to 
the  sides  of  the  uterus,  the  integuments,  muscles,  and 
peritoneum  arc  to  be  divided  with  the  usual  precau- 
tions. The  uterus  is  then  to  be  opened,  and  the  wound 
in  it  enlarged  in  the  requisite  degree,  by  means  of  a 
probe-pointed  bistoury.  Should  the  placenta  present 
itself,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  it,  for  fear  of 
opening  one  of  the  arteries  of  this  mass  which  com- 
municate with  the  umbilical  arteries  of  the  child,  or  of 
leaving  a  portion  of  it  in  the  uterus  ;  but  it  should  be 
separated,  in  order  to  facilitate  breaking  the  membranes 
at  its  circumference.  The  child  is  next  to  be  extracted. 
This  part  of  the  operation  is  subject  to  no  general 
rule.  Delivery  being  accomplished,  we  are  recom- 
mended to  introduce  through  the  vagina  anodyne  injec- 
tions, in  order  to  lessen  spasm,  and  wash  out  the  co- 
agula.  This  method  is  preferable  to  that  of  clearing 
out  the  uterus  with  the  hand.  Sabatier  most  properly 
condemns  the  plan  formerly  advised  by  Rousset  and 
Ruleau,  of  passing  up  the  neck  of  this  viscus  a  cathe- 
ter for  the  purpose  of  washing  out  the  lochia,  as  well 
as  the  absurd  proposal  of  employing  a  seton  to  pro- 
mote their  escape.  Should  the  lochia  not  pass  readily 
outwards,  we  are  recommended  to  introduce  the  finger 
occasionally  into  the  cer\'ix  uteri,  so  as  to  free  it  from 
the  coagula  which  may  obstruct  it. 

Sabatier  observes,  that  nearly  all  authors  who  have 
spoken  of  the  Caisarean  operation,  whether  performed 
at  the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  or  in  the  linea  alba,  have 
advised  keeping  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  skin, 
muscles,  and  peritoneum  together,  by  means  of  the 
interrupted  or  twisted  suture,  care  being  taken  to  place 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  incision  a  tent,  in  order  to 
prevent  adhesion,  and  leave  a  free  issue  for  whatever 
discharge  may  take  place  from  the  abdomen.  Others 
have  been  content  with  recommending  the  use  of  ad- 
hesive plasters  and  the  uniting  bandage. 

Sabatier  condemns  sutures  as  painful  and  irritating, 
and  he  states  that  the  other  means  only  act  upon  the 
skin,  without  fulfilling  the  object  in  view,  becau.se  the 
integuments  have  no  fixed  point,  and  the  divided  mus- 
cles tend  to  contract.  He  assures  us,  that  in  the  last 
mode  of  operating,  the  edges  of  the  wound  may  be 
brought  into  contact  by  merely  laying  the  patient  upoi. 
her  side.  Besides,  he  remarks,  that  there  are  not 
many  muscular  fibres  cut,  those  of  the  transversalis 
being  only  separated  from  each  other.  He  affirms, 
that  this  manner  of  operating  also  favours  the  ap- 
proximation of  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  uterus. 
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Mr.  Wood,  of  Manchester,  performed  the  Caesarean 
operation,  in  a  case  in  which  parturition  was  pre- 
vented by  deformity  of  the  i)elvis.    The  incision  - 
made  nearly  in  a  transverse  direction,  on  the  left 
of  the  abdomen,  about  five  inches  in  length,  beginnir 
at  the  umbilicus.    This  part  was  fixed  upon  becau 
the  nates  of  the  child  could  be  felt  there,  and  it  was 
evident  that  no  intestine  was  interposed  between  the 
abdominal    parietes    and    the   uterus.      There    was, 
scarcely  any  effusion  of  blood,  either  from  the  externa 
wound  or  from  that  of  the  uterus,  though  the  latteifl 
was  made  directly  upon  the  placenta.    Instead  of  di-J 
viding  the  placenta,  Mr.  Wood  introduced  his  hand 
between  it  and  the  uterus,  and  laying  hold  of  one  of 
the  child's  knees,  extracted  the  fcetus  vnth  ease.    His] 
hand  readily  passed  between  the  placenta  and  uterus ; 
this  produced  a  hemorrhage,, but  not  in  any  considera-j 
ble  degree,  for  the  whole  quantity  of  blood  lost  did  notj 
exceed  seven  or  eight  ounces.    After  the  uterus  was! 
emptied,  the  intestines  and  omentum  protruded  at  the^ 
wound.    These  having  been  reduced,  the  integuments)) 
were  brought  into  contact  with  sutures  and  adhesive^ 
plaster.    This  operation,  however,  did  not  save  the,^ 
woman's  life ;  she  died  on  the  fourth  day  after  its  per- ' 
formance.— (See  Med.  and  Physical  Joum.  vol.  6.)j( 
As  I  have  already  explained,  the  ill  success  of  the  Ceb-' 
sarean  operation  in  England  has  been  such,  that  no 
a  single  case  has  yet  happened  in  which  the  Ufe 
the  mother  has  been  preserved  after  the  child  wa 
truly  extracted  from  the  womb  by  incision.    The  pro-1 
bable  reason  of  this  circumstance  I  have  also  noticed. 
Abroad,  however,  the  success  of  the  practice  forms 
quite  a  contrast  to  what  has  occurred  in  this  country, 
the  oi)eration  having  been  often  done  so  as  to  save  the.^ 
lives  both  of  the  mother  and  child,  of  which  an  inte'-jfl 
resting  example  was  recently  published  by  Dr.  Locher,^H 
of  Zurich.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  9,  p.  11.)   And  ^ 
in  vol.  11  of  the  same  work,  may  be  read  a  case  in 
which  Dr.  Meyer,  of  Minden,  lately  saved  a  woman 
by  the  operation,  but  the  fcetus  was  dead.    Likewise 
an  example  in  which  Dr.  Spitzbarth,  in   1619,  pre- 
served the  lives  both  of  the  infant  and  mother,  and 
another  interesting  relation  of  two  Caesarean  opera- 
tions performed  by  Lorinser,  on  a  woman  still  living  atj 
Nimes,  in  Bohemia.— (See  also  Siebold's  Joum.  /wrV] 
Geburtshul/e,  S^-c.  vol.  3,  part  1,  Frank/.  1819.)  In  1801, 
Dr.  Schlegel,  of  Mer.seburg,  likewise  operated  on  a,j 
woman  who  recovered,  notwithstanding  the  bowels  - 
became  strangulated,  and  she  is  still  living,  with  a 
hernia  in  the  situation  of  the  wound. — {Schiveighdtiser, 
Archiv.  des  Accouchemens,  p.  135,  8vo.  Paris,  1797.) 
The  Cesarean  section  has  been  successfully  perfonned 
by  Graefe,  at  Berlin,  the  woman  and  child  both  having 
been  saved. — {Joum.  b.  9.)    And  besides  this  and  va- 
rious other  instances  of  success  already  referred  to, 
another  was  afforded  in  April,  1823,  in  the  practice  of 
Vanderfurh. — (See  Revue  Med.) 

[In  the  Western  Journal  of  Medical  and  Physical 
Sciences  for  April,  1830,  Dr.  Richmond,  of  Ne^vton, 
Ohio,  reports  a  successful  case  of  Caesarean  operation, 
performed  in  1827.  He  was  under  the  necessity  of 
performing  the  operation  at  midnight,  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  without  a  consultation,  and  under  most 
unfavourable  circumstances.  After  he  had  divided 
the  uterus  and  the  placenta,  which  was  attached  di- 
rectly under  his  incision,  he  found  it  impossible  to  re- 
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in  consequence  of  this  organ  contracting  most  exten-  move  the  fcetus,  until  he  had  divided  the  muscles  of 
sively  in  the  perpendicular  direction.  It  is  likewise  the  back,  near  the  upper  lumbar  vertebrte,  when  it  was 
asserted,  that  as  the  titerus  has  only  been  opened  at  |  extracted  with  facility.  The  mother  recovered  en- 
its  upper  part,  it  affords  m  its  middle  and  lower  por-    tirely  in  four  weeks. 

tions  a  large  cavity,  which  does  not  communicate  with  The  necessity  for  the  operation  arose  from  malcon- 
the  abdomen,  and  in  which  the  lochia  may  easily  accu-  |  formation  of  the  os  tincae  and  vagina.  On  examining 
mulate,  and  afierward  be  discharged  by  the  natural  j  the  patient  per  vaginam,  since  her  recovery,  Dr.  Rich 


way.  The  only  drassings  advised  by  Sabatier  are,  a 
large  pledget,  compresses,  and  a  moderately  tight  band- 
age round  the  Ixxly  These  are  to  be  changed  when 
soiled  with  the  matter  or  discharge.  In  this  country 
practitioners  would  not  neglect  to  bring  the  edges  of 
the  wound  as  much  as  ]iossible  together,  by  means 
of  strips  of  adhesive  plaster ;  for  though  they  may 
not  a.'.t  with  so  much  effect  in  this  situation  as  many 
others,  they  undoubtedly  assist  in  promoting  the  main 
aim  of  the  surgeon,  which  is  to  heal  at  least  all  the  upper 
part  of  the  incision,  if  possible,  by  the  first  intention. 
I  have  no  doubt  there  are  many  who  would  be  advo- 
cates for  sutures.  In  this  country,  the  last  method  of 
operating  has  also  been  tried. 


mond  found  the  whole  depth  of  the  vagina  only  two- 
thirds  of  a  finger's  length,  its  anterior  coat  being  a 
kind  of  septum  passing  obliquely  upwards,  from  before 
backwards,  leaving  about  one  and  a  half  inches  between 
it  and  the  fourchette,  and  the  abnormal  os  tinea?  would 
not  be  discovered  by  the  most  minute  examiner.  He 
inclines  to  the  opinion,  that  it  is  an  unnatural  hymen, 
and  he  describes  a  kind  of  tube  extending  from  the  os 
uteri  to  within  three-fourths  of  an  inch  of  the  meatus 
utinarius;  impervious  below,  but  probably  entering 
obscurely  into  the  vagina.  He  offers  no  theory  on  the 
manner  in  which  conception  had  taken  placa  The 
woman  was  unmarried  at  the  time,  but  has  since  lived 
with  a  husband  two  years,   but  no  conception  haa 
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taken  place.  This  is  the  first  and  only  instance  of  the 
successful  performance  of  the  Cajsarean  section  in  the 
United  States.— Keese.j 

OF    OPKRATING   WHEN  THE  FCETITS  IS  EXTRA.-UTERINE. 

Delivery  cannot  possibly  happen  in  the  ordinary  way, 
when  the  fcetus  is  situated  in  the  ovaries,  or  Fallopian 
tube,  or  in  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  However, 
there  are  many  instances  recorded  of  ventral  preg- 
nancies, which  the  mothers  survived,  the  dead  fcetus  hav- 
ing been  discharged  by  fragments  out  of  an  abscess  in 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen.  A  remarkable  case  under 
Mr.  Gunning,  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  a  few  years  ago,  in  which  the  child 
was  discharged  piecemeal  from  an  abscess  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  abdomen ;  and  I  have  lately  seen  another 
case  under  Dr.  Blicke,  of  Walthamstowe,  in  which 
portions  of  bone  and  a  great  deal  of  matter  have  been 
voided  through  the  vagina,  though  the  swelling  is 
altogether  on  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen. 

Practitioners  are  occasionally  called  upon  to  do  a 
very  similar  operation  to  the  Cassarean,  when  the  child 
has  passed  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rupture  of  the  uterus.  Unfortunately, 
such  an  accident  is  not  uncommon,  and  though  the 
causes  of  it  may  not  be  obvious,  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  the  fcetus  itself  is  entirely  passive,  and 
has  no  share  in  producing  the  misfortune.  The  symp- 
toms, by  which  the  event  can  be  known,  are  not  always 
easy  of  comprehension.  When,  however,  the  pains 
have  been  violent ;  when  the  last,  after  being  exces- 
sively severe,  has  been  followed  by  a  kind  of  calm ; 
when  the  countenance  loses  its  colour,  the  pulse 
grows  weak,  and  the  extremities  become  cold  and  co- 
vered with  a  cold  sweat ;  when  the  abdomen  is  gene- 
rally flat  and  only  partially  affected  with  a  swelling, 
occasioned  by  the  fcetus,  which  either  continues  to 
move,  or  is  dead  and  motionless;  when  the  patient 
complains  of  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  about  the  belly ; 
and  lastly,  when  the  child  shrinks  from  the  touch  of 
the  accoucheur;  it  is  manifest  that  the  uterus  is  lace- 
rated. If  the  child  has  passed  completely  into  the  ab- 
domen, gastrotomy  is  the  only  resource.  Should  a 
part  of  it,  however,  yet  remain  in  the  uterus,  it  may 
be  extracted  with  the  aid  of  the  forceps,  if  the  head 
presents,  or  by  the  feet,  provided  only  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  be  in  the  abdomen. 

Baudeloque  quotes  three  instances  of  gastrotomy, 
performed  on  account  of  the  rupture  of  the  uterus. 
The  first  is  that  inserted  by  Thibaud  Dubois,  in  the 
Journal  de  Medecine,  for  May,  1760.  Every  prepa- 
ration was  made  for  a  natural  labour,  when,  after  ex- 
cessively violent  pains  about  the  upper  and  left  part  of 
the  uterus,  the  child  disappeared.  Thibaud  opened  the 
abdomen,  though  not  till  some  hours  after  the  acci- 
dent. The  infant  was  dead;  but  the  mother  expe- 
rienced no  ill  effects  after  the  operation,  except  such  as 
are  usual  after  ordinary  labours. 

The  second  and  third  cases  were  communicated  to 
the  French  Academy  of  Surgery  in  1775,  by  Lambron, 
a  surgeon  of  Orleans.  He  practised  the  operation 
twice  on  the  same  woman  with  success.  In  the  first 
instance,  he  operated  eighteen  hours  after  the  rupture 
of  the  uterus.  The  child  was  dead.  An  ill-conditioned 
abscess  formed  near  the  wound;  but  the  patient  got 
quite  well  in  the  course  of  six  weeks.  She  was  preg- 
nant again  the  following  year,  and  the  uterus  was 
once  more  ruptured.  liambron  now  had  recourse  to 
the  cperation  without  delay.  The  child  betrayed  some 
signs  of  life,  but  soon  died.  The  mother  not  only  sur- 
vived ;  but  afterward  became  pregnant  again,  and  had 
a  favourable  deli-'ery. 

In  a  forejoing  column,  I  have  adverted  to  the  case  in 
which  Dr.  Locher,  of  Zurich,  saved  both  the  mother 
and  child  by  the  Csesarean  operation,  performed  in  the 
linea  alba.  After  her  recovery,  a  small  point  of 
the  wound,  not  exceeding  two  or  three  lines  in  length 
and  breadth,  required  a  long  time  to  be  quite  healed, 
though  no  particular  inconvenience  was  experienced 
flrom  it.  Some  time  afterward  the  cicatrix  gave  way 
again,  and  a  portion  of  omentum  protruded,  whi';h  was 
reduced,  when  a  piece  of  bowel  came  out,  and  was 
also  returned.  The  edges  of  the  wound  were  then 
brought  together;  but  a  small  superficial  ulcer  con- 
tinued open  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  close  it.  In  1818, 
the  year  following  that  in  which  the  Cassarean  ope- 
ntUon  had  Vwn  performed  on  her,  she  became  pregnant 


again,  and  the  chief  particularity  which  happened  dur- 
ing gestation,  was  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  pre- 
ceding ulcer,  which  became  three  inches  in  width.  The 
sore,  however,  was  covered  with  charpie,  and  the  in 
teguments  well  supported  with  adhesive  plaster.  On 
the  23d  of  May,  she  was  seized  with  labour-pains ;  and 
about  seven  in  the  evening,  she  complained  all  at 
once  of  a  very  acute  pain,  and  at  the  same  moment 
voided  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  from  the  vagina. 
On  examining  by  this  passage,  nothing  was  discovered ; 
but,  when  the  hand  was  applied  below  the  navel,  in 
the  line  of  the  old  wound  and  under  the  ulcer,  a  cir- 
cumscribed firm  swelling  was  felt,  caused  by  the 
child's  head,  of  which  the  sutures  were  plainly  dis- 
cernible. Dr.  Locher  naturally  concluded,  that  the 
uterus  had  burst,  so  as  to  allow  the  child  to  escape, 
and  the  hemorrhage  was  thus  easily  explained.  A  re- 
petition of  the  Caesarean  operation  was  deemed  indis- 
pensable. The  place  of  the  incision  was  determined 
by  the  round  swelling,  caused  by  the  child's  head.  An 
incision,  six  inches  in  length,  was  made  into  the  ab- 
domen, where  a  quantity  of  coagulated  blood  was 
found.  When  this  had  been  removed,  the  membranes 
presented  themselves,  exhibiting  a  bluish  hue,  and 
after  they  had  been  opened,  the  head  of  the  child  imme- 
diately appeared.  The  navel-string  passed  round  the 
neck,  which  was  also  compressed  in  the  opening  of  the 
uterus.  The  child  evinced  no  signs  af  life.  The  pla- 
centa came  away  during  the  attempts  to  reanimate  the 
child.  The  uterus  contracted,  and  there  was  little 
bleeding.  This  patient,  after  a  good  deal  of  indisposi- 
tion, and  occasional  approaches  to  a  perfect  recovery, 
was  at  length  attacked  with  inflammation  of  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  a!id  died  on  the  yth  «fJuly.  The 
uterus  was  found  contracted  to  a  small  size,  with  an 
opening  of  about  the  size  of  an  almond,  on  its  anterior 
surface,  with  a  rounded  callous  edge.  This  aperture, 
Dr.  Locher  thinks,  had  remained  ever  since  the  first 
operation,  and  had  allowed  the  escape  of  the  child  in 
the  second  labour;  a  circmnstance  which  may  be 
doubted,  as  the  hemorrhage  indicated  the  penod  when 
the  uterus  had  been  lacerated,  as  this  gentleman  indeed 
has  in  one  place  particularly  noticed  himself— (See 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11,  p.  182,  ^-c.)  An  almost  in- 
credible case  is  related  of  what  may  be  callwl  a  Caesa- 
rean birth,  effected  solely  by  the  powers  of  nature,  and, 
as  would  appear,  by  a  sudden  rupture  of  the  uterus 
and  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  after  the  patient  had  been 
in  labour  three  days. — (See  Essays  and  Obs.  Physical 
and  Literary,  vol.  2.) 

A  laceration  in  the  uterus,  or  the  wound  made  in 
this  viscus  in  the  Cassarean  operation,  may  give  rise 
to  dangerous  and  even  fatal  symptoms  of  strangula- 
tion if  any  of  the  intestines  insinuate  themselves  into 
the  preternatural  opening.  When  such  an  occurrence 
happens  in  the  performance  of  the  preceding  operation, 
the  intestine  must  be  directly  withdrawn  and  replaced. 
If  the  accident  were  to  happen,  when  the  child  is  ex- 
tracted in  the  natural  way,  the  bowel  is  to  be  pushed 
back  into  the  abdomen  from  the  uterus.  Were  the  oc- 
currence to  take  place  several  days  after  the  operation, 
Sabatier  inquires,  what  ought  to  be  done  ?  A  surgeon 
is  said  to  have  pushed  back  the  intestine  from  the 
uterus  as  late  as  the  third  day.  Sabatier  thinks,  that 
later  it  could  not  be  done.  In  this  circumstance,  Bau 
deloque  advises  the  operation  suggested  by  Pigrai, 
namely,  that  of  opening  the  abdomen  and  withdrawing 
the  bowel  from  the  place  in  which  it  is  incarcerated. 
But  there  are  serious  objections  to  this  proceeding. 
There  is  no  certainty  that  the  intestine  is  strangulated, 
and  if  it  were  so,  the  adhesions  which  are  soon  formed, 
would  frustrate  the  design  of  the  operator. 

Gastrotomy  has  not  only  been  recommended  for 
cases  where  the  child  has  passed  into  the  abdomen 
through  a  rupture  of  the  uterus;  it  has  likewise  been 
advised  for  instances,  in  which  the  foetus  has  grown 
in  the  Fallopian  tube,  ovary,  or  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
Here,  indeed,  the  operation  deserves  to  be  called  Cassa- 
rean ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  incision  in  the  skin  and 
muscles  of  the  abdomen,  it  is  necessary  to  open  the 
pouch  in  which  the  child  is  contained.  The  instances 
of  conception  in  the  Fallopian  tube  are  not  uncommon. 
Those  in  the  ovary  and  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  nn; 
more  rare.  Sabatier  conjectures,  that  most  of  the 
cases  reported  to  be  of  the  latter  kind,  if  attentively  ex- 
amined, would  have  been  found  to  bo  in  reality  con- 
ceptions in  the  Fallopian  tube. 
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Extra-uterine  conceptions  hardly  ever  arrive  at 
maturity.  However,  the  foetus  formed  in  the  Fallo- 
pian tube  has  sometimes  been  known  to  attain  the 
term  of  nine  months,  and  then  die,  either  from  the  im- 
possibility of  its  expulsion,  or  from  the  insufficiency 
of  the  nourishment  afforded  it.  The  pouch  in  which  it 
was  contained,  and  the  neighbouring  parts,  have 
then  inflamed,  and  after  becoming  connected  together 
by  numerous  adhesions,  have  suppurated.  The  ab- 
scess has  burst,  partly  at  some  point  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  belly,  and  partly  into  the  rectum;  and  the 
dead  foetus  has  been  discharged  piecemeal  with  the 
•natter. 

In  other  examples,  the  foetus,  instead  of  giving  rise 
■0  the  abscesses,  has  become  ossified  With  the  en- 
eloping  membranes ,  and  continued  in  this  state  many 
rears,  without  any  other  inconvenience  to  the  patient 
*ian  what  depended  on  the  size  and  weight  of  the  tu- 
flfiour  within  the  abdomen. 

Most  frequently,  however,  the  pouch  containing  the 
fetus  bursts  about  the  middle  of  the  ordinary  period 
?f  gestation,  and  the  child  passes  into  the  cavity  of 
'he  peritoneum.  At  the  same  moment,  the  blood- ves- 
■^els  ramifying  on  the  parietes  of  the  containing  parts 
usually  pour  forth  into  the  abdomen  so  much  blood, 
fdiat  the  patients  generally  die  in  the  space  of  a  few 
aorurs. — (See  a  case  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  Trans,  of  a  So- 
ciety for  the  Improvement  of  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Knowledge.  Also  another,  adverted  to  by  Mr.  C.  Bell, 
in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4,  p.  340.) 

Two  facts  of  this  kind  fell  under  Sabatier's  observa- 
tion. The  women  were  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  month 
of  pregnancy.  Excepting  a  swelling,  which  affected 
only  one  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  frequent  dragging 
pains  in  this  cavity,  there  was  no  indication  of 
any  thing  extraordinary.  In  other  respects  the  pa- 
2ient8  were  well.  They  were  both,  all  on  a  sudden, 
attacked  with  extremely  acute  pains  which  lasted  two 
or  three  hours.  A  more  violent  suffering  than  the  rest 
was  followed  by  entire  ease.  The  abdomen  subsided, 
and  became,  as  it  were,  flat.  An  equal  moderate  warmth 
difflised  itself  over  this  part  of  the  body.  The  skin  lost 
Hs  colour.  Almost  continual  syncopes  occurred.  The 
'jtulse  was  feeble  and  concentrated.  The  whole  body 
was  covered  with  a  cold  sweat,  and  the  women  died. 
The  rapid  course  of  these  symptoms  rendered  it  im- 
»>ossible  for  Sabatier  to  be  of  any  service.  The  pa- 
tients were  actually  dying  when  he  was  called  to  them. 
The  examination  of  their  bodies  evinced,  that  the  abdo- 
/fien  contained  a  large  quantity  of  blood ;  that  the  foe- 
tuses lay  on  the  intestines,  connected  with  the  lace- 
rated Fallopian  tube  by  means  of  the  umbilical  cord ; 
and  that  the  tube  itself,  which  was  strongly  contracted, 
oresented  no  other  tumour,  except  that  which  depended 
on  the  after-birth. 

There  is  nothing  that  announces  an  extra-uterine 
pregnancy  with  sufficient  certainty  to  justify  any  posi- 
tive conclusion  respecting  the  nature  of  the  case,  be- 
*bre  the  ordinary  time  of  parturition.  In  many  women 
the  gravid  uterus  inclines  to  one  side,  and  numerous 
pregnant  females  have  dragging  pains,  which  may 
depend  upon  other  causes.  Things,  however,  are  dif- 
ferent when  the  foetus  has  lired  to  the  ordinary  period 
of  parturition,  and  the  woman  is  attacked  with  labour- 
pains  ;  because,  besides  the  unequivocal  signs  of  the 
presence  of  a  child  in  the  abdomen,  the  womb  is  empty, 
and  is  little  changed  from  its  common  state.  Should 
we  now,  asks  Sabatier.  have  recourse  to  the  Caesarian 
operation,  just  as  if  the  fcetus  were  in  the  womb? 
Can  we  be  sure,  that  the  pouch  which  contains  the 
child,  will  contract  itself  hke  the  uterus,  and  that  the 
incision  which  is  in  contemplation,  will  not  give  rise 
to  a  fatal  hemorrhage  ?  Would  it  be  easy  to  separate 
and  remove  the  whole  of  the  placenta  ?  How  could 
the  discharge,  analogous  to  the  lochia,  find  an  outlet, 
and  would  not  its  extravasation  in  the  abdomen  be 
likely  to  prove  fatal  ?  Sabatier  thinks,  that  the  risk 
which  is  to  be  encountered,  is  much  less  when  things 
are  left  to  nature.  The  child,  indeed,  mus*  inevitably 
perish.  It  will  either  give  rise  to  abscesses,  with 
which  it  will  be  discharged  in  fragments,  or  it  will 
~emain  for  a  length  of  time  in  the  abdomen,  without 
.'iny  urgent  symptoms.  Sabatier  also  calls  our  atten- 
Con  to  the  great  precariousness  of  an  infant's  life, 
and  expresses  his  opinion,  that  there  can  be  no  diffi- 
(;ulty  in  deciding  what  conduct  ought  to  be  adopted. 
Happily,  practitioners  are  not  often  placed  in  circum- 


stances so  delicate,  and  extra-uterine  conceptions  i 
mostly  perish  before  the  end  of  the  common  period  of 
gestation.  We  have  then  only  to  second  the  efforts  of  „ 
nature;  either  by  promoting  suppuration,  if  it  shouldJ 
seem  likely  to  occur,  by  making  a  suitable  opening,  or' 
enlarging  one  that  may  have  formed  spontaneously ; 
by  extracting  such  fragments  of  the  foetus  as  present ' 
themselves ;  by  breaking  the  bones  when  their  large 
size  confines  them  in  the  abscess,  as  Littre  did  in  an 
instance  where  the  abscess  burst  into  the  rectum . 
and  lastly,  by  employing  suitable  injections.— (.Sai»a«ze7-, 
Mcdecine  Operatoire,  t.  I.) 

An  extremely  uncommon  case  of  extra-uterine  con 
ception  was  related  a  few  years  ago  by  Josephi ;  th& 
foetus  having  at  length  passed  into  the  bladder  by  ul- 
ceration, and  caused  such  affliction  as  rendered  an  in- 
cision into  that  receptacle  indispensable,  with  the  view 
of  extracting  the  parts  of  the  foetus  lodged  in  it.  The 
operation  was  done  above  the  pubes  ;  but  the  internal 
mischief  already  existing  was  so  great,  that  the  patient 
did  not  recover. — ( Ueber  die  Schwangerschaft  ausser- 
halb  der  Gebdrmutter;  Rostock,  1803,  8vo.) 

Govei,  p.  401,  relates  a  case  of  ventral  conception,  in ' 
which  instance  the  Caesarean  operation  was  done,  and 
the  child  preserved.  A  lady,  aged  twenty-one,  had  a  tu- 
mour in  the  groin,  which  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  an  j 
epiplocele,  but  an  arterial  pulsation  was  perceptible  in  1 
it.  In  about  ten  weeks  the  swelling  had  become  as| 
large  as  a  pound  of  bread.  Govei,  solicited  by  the  lady, ' 
opened  the  tumour.  He  first  discovered  a  sort  of  mem- 
branous sac,  whence  issued  a  gallon  of  a  limpid  fluid. 
The  sac  was  dilated,  and  a  male  foetus  found,  about  ' 
half  a  foot  long,  and  large  in  proportion.  It  was  per-  i 
fectly  alive,  and  was  baptized.  After  tying  the  umbili-  J 
cal  cord,  the  placenta  was  found  to  be  attached  to  the' 
parts  just  behind,  and  near,  the  abdominal  ring ;  but  it ' 
was  easily  separated.  Govei  does  not  mention  whether  \ 
the  mother  survived ;  but  the  thing  would  not  be  very  i 
astonishing,  considering  the  situation  of  the  foetus." 
Bertrandi  says,  he  was  unacquainted  with  any  other ' 
example  of  the  Caesarean  operation  being  done,  in 
of  extra-uterine  foetuses,  so  as  to  save  both  the  mother ; 
and  infant.  This  eminent  man  condemned  operating, 
in  ventral  cases,  on  the  ground  that  the  placenta  could 
not  be  separated  from  the  viscera,  to  which  it  might  ad- 
here, or,  if  left  behind,  it  could  not  be  detached,  without 
such  inflammation  and  suppuration  as  would  be  mortal. , 
But  if,  in  addition  to  such  objections,  says  Bertrandi, 
the  operation  has  been  proposed  by  many,  and  practised  ■ 
by  none,  we  may  conclude,  that  this  depends  on  the , 
difficulty  of  judging  of  such  pregnancies,  and  of  the  ■; 
time  when  the  operation  should  be  attempted.  He  puts ' 
out  of  the  question  the  dilatations  which  have  been  indi- " 
cated  for  extracting  dead  portions  of  the  foetus,  and  also 
Govei's  case,  who  operated  without  expecting  to  meet 
with  a  foetus  at  all.— (Bertrandi,  Traitc  des  Operations 
de  Chirurgie,  chap.  5.) 

Whenever  the  Caesarean  operation,  or  gastrotomy, 
has  been  performed,  the  practitioner  is  not  merely  to 
endeavour  to  prevent  inflammation,  heal  the  wound, and 
appease  any  untoward  symptoms  which  may  arise ;  he 
should  also  prevail  upon  the  mother  to  suckle  the  child, 
in  order  that  the  lochia  may  not  be  too  copious  ;  and, 
after  the  wound  is  healed,  she  should  be  advised  to 
wear  a  bandage,  for  the  purpose  of  hindering  the  forma- 
tion of  a  ventral  hernia,  of  which,  according  to  surgical 
writers,  there  is  a  considerable  risk. 

[The  following  case  of  extra-uterine  conception  is 
here  inserted  as  being  perfectly  unique  in  its  kind.  No 
such  case  is  to  be  found  referred  to  in  Ploucquefs  Lit. 
Med.  Digest,  nor  in  any  of  the  numerous  periodicals 
which  enrich  the  profession.  It  occurred  in  the  prac 
tice  of  Drs.  Cotton  and  Harlow,  of  Georgia,  and  was 
communicated  to  Prof.  Francis,  of  New- York.  The 
subject  was  a  negro  woman,  aged  30  years.  On  the 
night  of  the  23d  of  Jan.  1819,  she  was  taken  in  labour. 
There  api)eared  no  doubt  that  she  had  arrived  at  the 
full  time  of  labour.  Her  labour-pains  ceasing,  she  was 
attended  to  for  a  few  days  for  dropsical  symptoms,  un- 
der which  she  suffered  greatly.  On  the  4th  of  Febru- 
ary, she  was  again  taken  in  labour.  The  pains,  how- 
ever, shortly  after  entirely  ceased ;  and  after  five  weeks 
she  expired.  On  examination  after  death,  the  following 
facts  jiresented  themselves.  In  the  first  place,  Drs. 
Harlow  and  Cotton  drew  off  from  the  abdomen  three 
and  a  half  gallons  of  an  extremely  turbid  and  offensive 
fluid.    On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  first  thing  that 
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preeented  itself  was  the  child,  extending  itself  across 
the  abdomen  ;  its  head  in  the  right,  its  feet  m  the  left, 
hypochondriac  regions ;  its  back  immediately  to  the 
uml)iUcus  of  the  mother.  It  was  as  large  a  child  as  ei- 
ther of  them  had  ever  seen  at  birth,  and  perfectly  formed. 
The  funis  was  of  the  iisual  size,  about  six  inches  in 
lensith^'and  inserted  into  the  fundus  uteri  without  the 
intervention  of  a  placenta.  The  uterus  was  about  the 
size  of  an  orange ;  its  coats  very  much  thickened  and 
indurated,  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  thin  glassy  fluid 
within  its  cavity.  The  abdominal  viscera  were  all 
diseased,  save  the  bladder.  The  liver  retained  its  ori- 
ginal shape  and  position,  but  looked  more  like  a  mass 
of  glue  than  organized  animal  matter.  The  spleen  had 
gone  into  a  state  of  complete  decomposition.  As  to  the 
omentum,  there  was  not  the  slightest  vestige  left. 
The  bladder  appeared  to  be  the  only  viscus  that  had 
escaped  uninjured  from  this  digression  in  nature.  The 
bowels  had  firmly  adhered  in  one  uniform  mass  from 
the  stomach  to  the  rectum,  and  to  the  posterior  and 
lateral  parietes  of  the  abdomen.— (See  New-York  Med. 
andPhys.  Journal,  vol.  1.) 

The  case  of  extra-uterine  fcBtus  in  which  Dr.  Mac- 
Knight  of  New- York  operated  vsith  success,  is  often 
referred  to. — (See  Lond.  Med.  Societxfs  Trans,  vol.  4.) 
This  interesting  case  confirms  the  views  of  those  who 
believe  in  the  entire  production  and  perfection  of  the 
hioman  fcetus  extra-uttrum. — {Thacher^s  Med.  Biogra- 
phy.) But  even  this  operation  is  not  entitled  to  the 
epithet  Caesarean,  and  therefore  does  not  detract  from 
the  claims  of  Dr.  Richmond,  who  opened  the  uterus 
itself.— (See  the  preceding  note,  p.  221.) 

Gastrotomy  has  been  performed  for  the  removal  of 
extra-uterine  foeti  several  times  in  America,  with  com- 
plete success. 

Mr.  Wm.  Baynham,  of  Virginia,  member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  London,  succeeded,  as  early  as 
1791,  hi  removing  an  extra-uterine  foetus  from  the  ab- 
domen, after  it  had  lain  there  ten  years.  He  thus  pre- 
served the  life  of  a  valuable  woman,  who  was  other- 
wise sinking  into  the  grave,  with  hectic  fever  and  the 
aiost  dangerous  symptoms. 

In  1799,  he  repeated  the  operation  with  the  like  suc- 
cess on  a  servant  woman  of  Mrs.Washington's,  Fairfax 
Co.,  Virginia.  In  the  publication  of  these  cases  in  the 
N,  Y.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  1,  Mr.  B.  has  per- 
formed a  valuable  service  to  the  profession,  in  the 
judicious  remarks  with  which  he  accompanies  the  re- 
port. 

In  the  same  work,  Dr.  J.  Augustine  Smith,  now  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  New-York,  has 
published  a  case  in  which  he  performed  this  same  ope- 
ration in  1808,  in  the  city  of  New- York,  with  the  most 
satisfactory  result.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
other  cases  of  success  in  this  operation  in  this  country, 
except  those  of  Dr.  MacKnight,  Mr.  Baynham,  and  Pro- 
fessor Smith,  and  must  refer  to  the  journals  I  have 
named  for  their  interesting  details. 

The  following  cases  of  Caesarean  operation  are  ex- 
tracted from  the  N.  Y.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  2, 
for  1823 ;  and  as  two  of  them  were  self-performed, 
and  the  other  accomplished  by  an  illiterate  female  ac- 
coucheur, they  will  be  found  interesting  in  a  high  de- 
gree. The  recovery  of  these  women  should  be  regarded 
as  extraordinary  escapes,  rather  than  as  affording  en- 
couragement rashly  to  attempt  this  great  and  danger- 
ous achievement. 

"In  the  afternoon  of  Jan.  29th,  1822,  (says  Dr.  S. 
M'Clellen),  I  was  called  upon  by  Mr.  Kipp,  of  5fas8au,  to 
consult  with  Dr.  Bassett  on  the  case  of  his  servant  girl, 
who,  he  saidjWas  inadeplorable  situation.  I  immediately 
repaired  to  his  house,  and  found  the  patient  to  be  a  girl 
fourteen  years  of  age,  one-fourth  black.  She  had  a 
firm  pulse,  and  complained  of  little  or  no  pain.  Dr.  B. 
infonned  mc,  that  she  had  a  wound  in  her  abdomen, 
near  the  centre  of  the  e])iga.stric  region,  from  which 
he  had  extracted  a  full-grown  fcBtus,  that  was  in  part 
protruded,  to^icthcr  with  a  considerable  portion  of  her 
intestines.  The  j)lacenta  having  two  umbilical  cords 
attached  to  it,  he  had  removed  from  the  same  orifice, 
and  had  also  introduce*!  hi.s  hand  Into  the  uterus  per 
vaginam,  &c. 

On  examination  I  found  an  irregular  incision  of  about 
four  inches  in  length,  extending  in  a  diagonal  direction, 
as  respects  the  ulHlornen.  about  two  inches  above  the 
Bmbilicus,  and  an  incision  of  about  two  inches  in 
length  at  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  former,  extend- 


ing towards  the  sternum.  Tlie  lower  pan  of  the  abdo- 
men was  considerably  distended  with  blood 

Our  attempts  were  in  the  first  place  directed  to  the 
evacuation  of  the  blood  contained  in  the  abdomen, 
which  was  partly  effected  by  a  change  of  posture  and 
slight  compression.  We  then  brought  the  lips  of  the 
wound  in  contact  by  the  interrupted  suture,  dressed  it 
with  lint  sjiread  with  emollient  unguent,  and  secured 
the  whole  with  a  broad  bandage.  After  administering 
an  anodyne,  we  left  her  for  the  night.  I  did  not  see 
her  again,  but  was  informed  by  Dr.  B.  that  she  never 
had  any  very  violent  symptoms. 

The  second  day  he  bled  her,  gave  her  a  cathartic, 
and  pursued  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  a  few  days, 
when  the  febrile  excitement  subsided.  An  ordinary 
use  of  tonics  was  then  resorted  to,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
the  patient  was  perfectly  recovered. 

The  circumstances  attendant  on  the  infliction  of  the 
wound  were  these.  Wliile  the  family  was  at  dinner 
she  went  a  distance  of  perhaps  fifty  rods  from  the 
house,  and  placed  herself  on  a  snow-drift,  near  a  fence, 
where  she  was  first  discovered  by  her  master  in  the 
act  of  covering  something  with  snow,  which  after- 
ward proved  to  be  a  naked  child.  As  soon  as  she  per- 
ceived that  she  was  observed,  she  immediately  ran  to 
the  house,  with  the  second  child  hanging  out  at  the 
wound,  together  with  a  considerable  portion  of  her  in- 
testines ;  laid  by  her  razor  and  large  needle,  which 
were  the  instruments  she  had  previously  prepared  for 
the  operation,  and  shortly  began  to  complain. 

I  should  judge  from  the  appearance  of  the  blood  upon 
the  snow,  there  being  three  several  places  where  she 
evidently  stopped,  that  the  incision  was  made  imme- 
diately preceding  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  and 
that  the  first  child  was  delivered  per  vias  naturales, 
the  third  pain  after  the  rupture. 

As  some  of  the  greatest  discoveries  in  every  depart 
ment  of  science  are  made  by  accident,  or  without  any 
particular  previous  design,  may  not  the  conduct  of  this 
desperate  girl  give  a  useful  hint  for  an  improvement  in 
the  Caesarean  operation,  consisting  in  a  division  of  the 
uterus  diagonally,  near  the  fundus,  instead  of  the  ordi- 
nary method?" 

The  following  is  the  case  of  Alice  O'Neal,  inserted 
in  the  Medical  Essays  and  Observations  published  by 
a  society  in  Edinburgh,  by  Mr.  Duncan  Stewart,  sur- 
geon in  Duiigannon,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  Ireland. 

Alice  O'Neal,  aged  about  thirty-three  years,  wife  to 
a  poor  farmer  near  Charlemont,  and  mother  of  several 
children,  in  January,  1739,  took  her  labour-pains  ; 
but  could  not  be  delivered  of  her  child  by  several  wo- 
men who  attempted  it.  She  remained  in  this  condition 
twelve  days :  the  child  was  judged  to  be  dead  after 
the  third  day.  Mary  Donally,  an  illiterate  woman,  but 
eminent  among  the  common  people  for  extracting  dead 
births,  being  then  called,  tried  also  to  deliver  her  in  the 
common  way :  and  her  attempts  not  succeeding,  per- 
formed the  Caesarean  operation,  by  cutting  with  a 
razor,  first  the  containing  parts  of  the  abdomen,  and 
then  the  uterus ;  at  the  aperture  of  which  she  took  out 
the  child  and  secundines.  The  upper  part  of  the  inci- 
sion was  an  inch  higher,  and  to  a  side  of  the  navel, 
and  was  continued  about  six  inches  downwards  in  the 
middle  between  the  right  os  iletim  and  the  linea  alba. 
Slie  held  the  lips  of  the  wound  together  with  her  hand, 
till  one  went  a  mile  and  returned  with  silk  and  the 
common  needles  which  tailors  use.  With  these  she 
joined  the  lips  in  the  manner  of  the  stitch  employed 
ordinarily  for  the  hare-lip,  and  dressed  the  wound  with 
whites  of  eggs,  as  she  told  me  some  days  after,  when, 
led  by  curiosity,  I  visited  the  poor  woman  \  ho  had 
undergone  the  operation.  The  cure  was  completed 
with  salves  of  the  midwife's  own  compounding. 

In  about  twenty-seven  days,  the  patient  was  able  to 
walk  a  mile  on  foot,  and  came  to  mo  in  a  farmer's 
house,  where  she  showed  me  the  wound  covered  with 
a  cicatrix;  but  she  complained  of  her  belly  hanging 
outwards  on  the  right  side,  where  I  observed  a  tumour 
as  large  as  a  child's  head  ;  and  she  was  distressed  with 
the  Jiuor  albus,  for  which  I  gave  her  sonic  medicines, 
and  advised  her  to  drink  the  dcooctions  of  the  vulne- 
rary plants,  and  to  support  the  side  of  her  belly  witli  a 
bandage.  The  patient  has  enjoyed  very  good  health 
ever  since,  manages  lier  family  afi'airs,  and  lins  fre- 
quently walked  to  market  in  this  town,  which  is  »ix 
miles' distance  from  her  own  house.— iK.txay.'',vol.&.) 

In  the  vear  1769,  a  negro  woman  (belonging  to  Mr* 
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Bland,  a  midwife)  at  Mr.  Campbell's  grass  plantation 
at  the  Ferry,  between  Kingston  and  Spanisli  Town,  in 
Jamaica,  being  in  labour,  she  performed  the  Ccssarean 
operation  on  herself,  and  took  her  child  out  of  the  left  side 
of  her  abdomen,  by  cutting  boldly  through  into  the  uterus 

She  performed  this  operation  with  a  butcher's  broken 
knife,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long— the  part 
which  joined  to  the  handle.  The  position  of  the 
child  was  natural  ;  she  cut  through  near  the  linea 
alba,  on  her  left  side,  and  cut  into  the  child's  right 
thigh,  which  presented  at  the  part,  about  three  lines 
deep,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  long.  The  child 
came  out  by  the  action  of  its  own  struggling.  A  negro 
midwife  was  sent  for  to  her,  who  cut  the  navel  cord 
and  freed  the  child ;  and  returned  the  part  of  the  navel 
cord  adhering  to  the  placenta,  and  a  considerable  jwr- 
tion  of  the  intestines  also,  into  the  abdomen,  which 
had  come  out  of  the  wound  with  the  child. 

The  surgeon  who  attended  the  plantation  was  sent 
for,  a  few  hours  after  the  accident  happened  ;  and 
judging,  from  the  situation  in  which  he  found  her,  that 
some  dirt  had  been  put  into  the  wound,  by  the  old 
midwife,  with  the  intestines,  he  cut  open  the  stitches 
that  had  been  made,  and  carefully  washed  the  parts 
clean,  extracted  the  placenta  at  the  wound,  and  then 
stitched  it  up  again. 

On  the  third  day,  after  she  had  recovered  from  her 
low  state  from  the  loss  of  blood,  which  was  considera- 
ble, a  fever  came  on,  which  was  removed  by  cooling 
medicines  ;  she  then  took  bark  for  ten  days.  The 
wound  was  fomented  and  dressed  properly,  and  was 
soon  cured ;  and  the  woman  was  well  in  six  weeks' 
time  from  the  accident,  and  able  to  go  to  her  work. 

The  child  died  on  the  sixth  day,  with  the  Jaw-falling, 
as  it  is  called ;  but  came  into  the  world  healthy  and  strong. 

The  woman  continued  perfectly  well,  menstruated 
regularly,  and  was  with  child  again  a  year  or  two 
afterward.  She  attempted  the  same  operation  again ; 
but  was  watched  and  prevented,  and  had  a  regular 
and  proper  labour.  She  had  borne  three  children  be- 
fore this  affair,  all  with  natural  and  easy  births.  She 
was  an  impatient  and  turbulent  woman,  whose  vio- 
lence of  temi)er  was  the  only  cause  assigned  for  her 
conduct. — (Mosely  on  Tropical  Diseases.) — Reese.] 

Fr.  Rousset ;  Traite  JV'ouveau  de  V Hysteiotomotn- 
hia.  Paris,  1581.  Lat.  C.  .Append.  Bauhini.  Basil. 
1582.  Also,  Casarei  Partus  Assertio  Historiologica, 
^c.  Bvo.  Paris,  1590.  Fr.  Roussetus,  Fmtus  vivi  ex 
tnatrc  viva  sine  alterutrius  periculo  Ccesura ;  12mo. 
Basil.  1591.  Theoph.  Raynaud,  De  Ortu  Jnfantium 
contra  J^aturamper  Sectionem  Coisaream,  Sec  12mo. 
Lugd.  1637.  A.  Cyprianus,  Epistola  Ilistoriam  exhi- 
bens  Fmtus  hurnani  post  21  menses  ex  uteri  tuba,  viatre 
salva.  ac  supcrstite,  excisi.  8vo.  Lugd.  Bat.  1700. 
This  is  the  celebrated  case,  related  by  Albosius  at  the 
end  of  Bauhin's  Trans,  of  Rousset.  J.  B.  Verduc, 
Traits  des  Operations  de  Chirurgie ;  nouvelle  edit. 
12mo.  Par.  1721.  Sabatier,  Midecine  Operatoire,  1. 1, 
ed.  2.  Recherches  sur  V  Operation  Cisarienne,  par  M. 
Simon,  in  Mini,  de  I' Acad.  Royule  de  Chirurgie,  t.  3, 
p.  210,  i^-c.  and  t.  5  p.  317,  S,-c.  idit.  in  Vimo.  Bertrandi, 
Traite  des  Operations  de  Chirurgie,  chap.  5.  G.  IV. 
Stein,  Praktische  Anlcitung  zur  Kaisergeburt.  Cassel, 
1775.  TVeissenborn,  Olis.  dutB  de  Partu  Casareo.  Er- 
ford.  1792.  C  Gaillardoi,  sur  V  Opiration  Cisarienne, 
Strasb.  1799.  JV.  Ansiaux,  Diss,  sur  V  Operation  Ci- 
sarienne et  la  Section  de  la  Symphyse  de  Pubis.  Paris, 
1803.  ./.  F.  J^ettmann,  Specimen,  Sistens  Sectionis 
CcesarecB  historiam.  Hal.  1805.  Baudeloquc,  Traiti 
des  Accounhemens.  Paris,  1807.  Denman's  Introduc- 
tion to  Midwifery,  4to.  1805.  Also,  Obs.  on  the  Rupture 
of  the  Uterus,  Src.  8vo.  1810.  Hull's  Defence  of  the 
Cmsarean  Operation,  8vo.  Manchester,  1798.  Also, 
his  letters  to  Mr.  .7.  JV.  Simmons.  Haighton's  In- 
quiry concerning  the  true  and  spurious  Cesarean  Ope- 
ration. P.  Berten,  du  Sectione  SigauUiana  et  Ccesa- 
rea,  harumque  Sectionum  inter  se  Comparatione :  {Coll. 
Diss.  Lovan.  4.  321.)  G.  Ruellan,  Qumstio,  <S-c.  An 
ad  Scrvandam  pro  fmtu  matrem,  obstetricum  hamatile 
minus  anceps  et  aque  insons,  quam  ad  servandum  cum 
matrefcBtum  sectio  Cwsarea?  {Haller,  Disp.  Chir.3, 
525.  Paris,  1744.)  A.  JAndemann,  De  Partu  Prcter- 
naturali  quern  Sine  Matris  aut  Foetus  Sectione  absolvere 
7ion  licet.  Ato.  Gott.  1755.  Med.  Obs.  and  Inquiries, 
vol.  4,  p.  274,  (J-c.  J.  Vaughan,  Cases,  ^c,  to  which  is 
annexed  an  Account  of  the  Cesarean  Section,  ij-c.  8vo. 
JLonA.1778.    P.  J.  F.  Walckiers,  de  Hysteroiomotocia, 


sive  Sectione  Ccesarea.    Lovan.  1785.    Edin.  Med.  ai^i 
Surgical  Journ.  vol.  4,  p.  178,  vol.  8,  p.  11.     Garth 
shore's  Obs.  on  Extra-uterine  Cases,  inserted  in  t/U 
8th  vol.  Lond.  Med.  Journ.  Richter's  Ansfangsgr.  di 
fVundarzneykunst,  b.  7,  kap.  5 ;    Gott.  1804.     C.  Bel 
in  Medico- Chirurg.  Trans,  vol.  4,  p.  347,  ^c. ;  J. 
Locher,vol.  9 ;  andJ..J.  Locher,  M  Meyer,  F.  Spitibart 
and  J.  I^orinser,  in  vol.  11  of  the  same  work.    J.  Fl 
Freymann,   De    Partu    Casareo,  12mo.   Marb.   Cat 
1797.     J.  Barlow,  in  Medical  Records  and  Researches^, 
1798;  and  in  Essays  on  Surgery  and  Midwifery.     G, 
Josephi,  iiber  die  Schw anger schaft  ausserhalb  der  Ge-A 
barmutler,  iVc.  8vo.  Rostock,  1803.    Flnjani,   Osserva4 
zioni,  Sfc.  di  Chirurgia,  t.  3,  p.  144,  4'c.  Roma,  1802. 
Rhode,  Relatio  de  Sectioite  Casarea  fclicitcr  peracia^< 
ito.  Doi-pati,  1803.     K.  Sprengel,  Geschichte  der  Chir, 
th.  1,  p.  369,  ^c.  8vo.   Halle,  1805.     M.  Baudeloque, 
Two  Memoirs  on  the  Cesarean  Operation.     Trunsl, 
with  notes,  Scc.  by  John  Hull ;  8vo.  Manchester,  1811. 
E.  L.  Heim,  Erfahrungen,  (J-c.  ilber  Schwangcrschaft 
ausserhalb  der  Gebdr mutter,  8vo.  Berlin,  1812.    A.  J. 
A.  Stevens,  de  Conditionibus  quas  apud  parturiente 
Sectionem  Ccesaream,  vel  potius  illam  Synchondrosis 
ossium  Pubis,  postulant,  Ato.  Lvgd.  1817.     Diction- 
naire  des  Sciences  Mid.  t.  17,  p.  419,  Paris,  1816;  and' 
t.  23,  p.  293,  (J-c.  1818.    E.  Von  Siebold,  Journal  fu\ 
Geburtshiilfe,  Frauentimmer  und  Kinder krankheit 
b.  3,  8vo.  Francof.  1809.    J.  H.  Green,  in  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  46,  .H.     C.  F.  Graefe  iiber  Mind> 
rung  der  GefaJir  beim  Kaiserschnitte,  nebst  der  Oes 
chichte  eines  Falles,  in  JVelchem  Mutter  und  Kind  er- 
halten  wurden ;  in  .Journ.  fiir.  Chir.  i,'c.  b.9.  p.  I. 

CALCULUS.  Calculi  form  in  the  ducts  of  the  sali- 
vary glands ;  in  the  kidneys,  bladder,  urethra,  gall-blad- 
der, &c.  A  paper  on  calculi  formed  in  the  lachrym  * 
sac  is  contained  in  Graefe's  new  Journal. — (Journ.  fi 
die  Chir.  No.  1,  Berlin,  1820.)  For  an  account  of 
stones  in  the  bladder,  refer  to  Urinary  Calculi. 

[CALCULOUS  DEGENERATION  of  the  SCRO- 
TUM. The  follov\ing  singular  case  is  communicated 
by  Professor  Mott.  It  was  first  published  in  the  Phi- 
ladelphia Journal  for  1827. 

"  In  the  practice  of  surgery  we  frequently  observe 
very  singular  morbid  alterations  of  texture,  which  a 
worthy  of  being  recorded  notwithstanding  our  inabilit 
to  account  for  tbeir  production.  None  of  the  worl 
that  we  have  examined  contain  a  description  of  such 
degeneration  as  that  we  are  about  to  describe,  nor  ha' 
we  ever  met  with  another  instance  of  a  similar  kind,' 
It  may,  therefore,  be  useful  to  state  the  fact,  as  a  con- 
tribution towards  a  more  complete  history  of  the  mor- 
bid anatomy  of  the  scrotum. 

In  the  summer  of  1824, 1  was  requested  to  visit  J.  R. 
aged  about  seventy-three,  a  wealthy  farmer,  residing 
upon  Long  Island.  His  health  had  been  declining  for 
two  or  three  years  from  an  affection  of  his  stomach, 
accompanied,  as  he  stated,  with  an  uncommon  disease 
of  the  scrotum.  The  latter  complaint  had  so  far  in- 
creased within  the  last  year,  as  materially  to  injure  his 
health,  in  consequence  of  an  ulceration  and  very  fetid 
discharge  therefrom. 

The  constant  and  severe  burning  which  he  expe- 
rienced in  the  region  of  the  i)ylorus,  with  an  ejection 
of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  shortly  after  eating,  to- 
gether with  frequent  acrid  eructations  and  costiveness, 
led  to  the  fear  that  there  was  some  organic  derange- 
ment of  the  lower  orifice  of  the  stomach. 

As  the  disease  of  the  scrotum  was  the  particular 
object  of  my  visit,  I  requested  permission  to  examine 
it.  It  exhibited  a  monstrous,  and  to  me  a  very  unique 
appearance,  reaching  fully  two-thirds  the  length  of  liis 
thighs,  bemg  from  twelve  to  fifteen  times  its  ordinary 
bulk,  and  studded,  particulary  on  each  edge  (it  bemg 
flattened  anteriorly  and  posteriorly)  with  several  tiozen 
tumours,  of  a  stony  hardness,  covered  with  the  integu 
ments,  from  the  size  of  nutmegs  to  that  of  a  large  pea 
It  resembled  an  enormous  bunch  of  grapes,  or  moro 
closely  some  morbid  conditions  of  the  pancreaa  and 
spleen  which  we  have  occasionally  met  with.  The 
tumours  had  all  a  very  white  appearance,  and  the  inte- 
guments of  two  or  three  of  the  largest,  having  been  ul- 
cerated for  upwards  of  a  year,  poured  forth  a  constant 
and  very  fetid  discharge.  At  these  openings  white 
bodies  were  seen,  which,  when  touched  with  a  probe, 
felt  of  a  stony  hardness.  A  white  substance  resem- 
bling mortar  was  discharging  fh>m  these  openings, 
which  resiilted  flrom  the  crumbling  away  of  the  calcuK* 
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Mid  the  combln«ion  of  tlus  substance  witli  the  fluid 
Itoxn  the  ulcers. 

This  state  of  the  scrotum  was  of  upwards  of  twenty 
years'  duration,  and  had  been  gradually  increasing,  the 
tumours  multiplying  as  tlie  scrotum  augmented  in  size. 
The  patient  knew  of  no  cause  to  wliich  it  could  be 
ascribed. 

From  its  size  and  weight,  as  well  as  the  loathsome 
nature  of  the  discharge,  he  becam  desirous  to  have  it 
removed  if  practicable  and  proper.  His  health  being 
suiKciently  good,  and  the  testes  appearing  to  move 
freely  in  the  diseased  mass,  led  me  to  recommend  that 
the  operation  should  be  performed. 

An  incision  was  made  around  the  root  or  base  of  the 
scrotum,  beginning  on  each  side  of  the  under  part  of 
the  penis,  at  a  point  a  little  above  the  scrotum,  so  that 
some  integument  of  this  part  of  the  penis  in  a  diseased 
state  was  also  removed,  and  carried  down  to  the  peri 
nasum,  leaving  an  angular  portion  of  the  scrotum  beJow 
of  about  an  inch  in  length.  Cautiously  cutting  through 
the  diseased  integuments  and  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
structure,  the  vaginal  coat  of  each  testis  wa.s  readily  dis- 
covered and  avoided.  The  whole  of  the  morbid  mass 
was  removed  by  cautious  dissection,  leaving  the  tunica 
vaginal  is  on  each  side  sound  and  unopened.  Numerous 
arteries  were  secured  during  the  dissection  in  the  integu- 
ments, as  well  as  several  large  ones  in  the  septum  scroti. 
The  perinaeal  portion  of  the  scrotum  was  susceptible 
of  very  considerable  elongation,  but  it  was  altogether 
insufficient  to  cover  the  testes.  A  new  covering  for  them, 
therefore,  could  only  be  looked  for  from  the  granulaiory 
process.  Light  dressings  of  lint,  compress,  and  a  T 
bandage  were  applied  for  the  first  two  days,  followed  by 
emollient  poultices  to  favour  the  second  mode  of  healing. 
Suppuration  and  granulation  being  well  established, 
the  new  scrotum  was  increased  and  fashioned  by  the 
use  of  adhesive  straps. 

His  complete  recovery  from  the  operation,  and  the 
reproduction  of  a  scrotum,  was  not  interrupted  by  any 
circumstan*:e.  Three  years  have  now  elapsed,  and 
he  enjoys  excellent  health,  being  occasionally  obliged 
to  take  for  a  week  or  two  a  few  grains  of  the  subnitrate 
of  bismuth,  to  remove  the  affection  of  his  stomach, 
which,  before  the  operation  was  performed,  threatened 
to  become  an  organic  disease." — Reese.] 

CALCULUS  IN  THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE  EYE. 
See  Eye,  ^c. 

CALLUS,  new  bone,  or  the  substance  which  serves 
to  join  together  the  ends  of  a  fracture,  and  for  the  resto- 
ration of  destroyed  portions  of  bone. 

1.  The  old  surgeons  believed  callus  to  be  a  mere  inor- 
ganic concrete,  a  fluid  poured  out  from  the  extremities 
of  the  ruptured  vessels,  which  was  soon  hardened  into 
bone.  They  always  described  it  as  an  "  exudation  of 
the  bony  juice,"  and  imagined  that  it  oozed  from  the 
ends  of  broken  bones,  as  gum  from  trees,  sometimes  loo 
profusely,  sometimes  too  sparingly.  The  reunion  of 
broken  bones,  and  the  hardening  of  callus,  they  com- 
pared with  the  glueing  together  of  two  pieces  of  wood, 
or  the  soldering  of  a  broken  pot. — (A.  Pare.)  They  also 
conceived,  that  callus  sometimes  flowed  into  the  joints, 
so  as  to  form  a  clumsy,  prominent  protuberance.  They 
imagined  that  callus  was  a  juice  which  congealed  at  a 
determinate  period  of  time,  and  they  therefore  had  fixed 
days  for  undoing  the  bandages  of  each  particular  frac- 
ture. They  supposed,  that  its  exuberance  might  bo 
suppressed  by  a  firm  and  well-rolled  bandage,  and  its 
knobby  deformities  corrected  by  pillows  and  com- 
presses ,  that  it  might  be  softened  by  frictions  and  oils, 
80  as  to  allow  the  bone  to  be  set  anew.  All  their  no- 
tions were  mechanical ;  and  their  absurd  doctrines  have 
been  the  ajtology  for  all  the  contrivers  of  machines,  from 
Hildanus  down  to  Dr.  Aiken  and  Mr.  Gooch. 

2.  By  Galen  and  Duhamel,  however,  a  second  doc- 
trine was  entertained,  which  imputed  the  formation  of 
callus  altogether  to  the  periosteum  and  medullary  tex- 
ture, whi(;h  were  supposed  to  produce  two  solid  rings 
round  the  fracture,  the  interspace  between  them  being 
afterward  efliiced. 

3.  A  third  opinion,  maintained  by  Bordcmave,  and  the 
best  modern  observnrs,  is,  that  the  process  of  nature,  in 
•the  production  of  callus,  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  reunion  of  the  soft  parts. 

A  bone  is  a  well-organized  part  of  the  living  body ; 
that  matter,  which  keeps  its  earthy  parts  together,  is  of 
Afelatinous  nature.  The  phosphate  of  lime,  to  which 
■••bone  owes  its  firmness,  is  deposited  in  the  interstices 
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of  the  gluten,  undergoing  a  continual  change  and  reno- 
vation. It  is  incessantly  taken  up  by  the  absorbents, 
and  secreted  again  by  the  arteries.  It  is  this  continual 
absorption  and  deposition  of  earthy  matter  which  forms 
the  bone  at  first,  and  enables  it  to  grow  with  the  growth 
of  the  body.  It  is  this  unceasing  activity  of  the  vessela 
of  a  bone  which  enables  it  to  renew  itself  when  it  is 
broken  or  diseased.  In  short,  it  is  by  various  forms  of 
one  secreting  process,  that  bone  is  formed  at  first,  is 
supported  during  health,  and  is  renewed  on  all  neces 
sary  occasions.  Bone  is  a  secretion,  originally  depo 
sited  by  the  arteries  of  the  bone,  which  arteries  are  con 
tiuually  employed  in  renewing  it.  Callus  is  not  a  con- 
crete juice,  deposited  merely  for  filling  up  the  interstices 
between  fractured  bones,  but  it  is  a  regeneration  of  new 
and  perfect  bone,  furnished  with  arteries,  veins,  and  ab 
sorbents,  by  which  its  earthy  matter  is  continually- 
changed,  like  that  of  the  contiguous  bone.  Indeed  there 
could  be  no  connexion  between  the  original  bone  and 
callus,  were  the  latter  only  the  inorganic  concrete  as  it 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be. 

Notwithstanding  the  more  accurate  opinions  now  en 
tertained  concerning  callus,  the  supposition  is  still  very 
common,  that  the  slightest  motion  will  destroy  callus, 
while  it  is  being  formed.  But,  says  Mr.  John  Bell,  it  is 
an  ignorant  fear,  proceeding  merely  from  the  state  of 
the  parts  not  having  been  observed ;  for,  when  callus 
forms,  the  perfect  constitution  of  the  bone  is  restored ; 
the  arteries  pour  out  from  each  end  of  a  broken  bone  a 
gelatinous  matter ;  the  vessels  by  which  that  gluten  is 
secreted  expand  and  multiply  in  it,  till  they  Ibrm  be- 
tween the  broken  ends  a  well-organized  and  animated 
mass,  ready  to  begin  anew  the  secretion  of  bone.  Thus, 
the  ends  of  the  bone,  when  the  bony  secretion  com- 
mences, are  nearly  in  the  same  condition,  as  soil  parts 
which  have  recently  adhered ;  and  it  is  only  when  there 
is  a  want  of  continuity  in  the  vessels,  or  when  a  want 
of  energetic  action  incapacitates  them  from  renewing 
their  secretion,  that  callus  is  imperfectly  formed.  This 
is  the  reason  why,  in  scorbutic  constitutions,  in  patients 
infected  with  syphilis,  in  pregnancy,  in  fever,  or  in  any 
great  disorder  of  the  system,  or  while  the  woimd  of  a 
compound  fracture  is  open,  no  callus  is  generated. — 
(John  BelVs  Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  1,  p.  500,  501.) 
How  far  some  of  the  latter  statement  is  correct,  or  not, 
will  be  seen  in  the  article  Fractures. 

For  some  time  the  secretion  of  earthy  matter  is  im- 
perfect ;  the  young  bone  is  soft,  flexible,  and  of  an  or 
ganization  suited  for  all  the  purposes  of  bone ;  but 
hitherto  delicate  and  unconfirmed ;  not  a  mere  con- 
crete, like  the  crystallization  of  a  salt,  which,  if  inter- 
rupted in  the  moment  of  forming,  will  never  form ; 
not  liable  to  be  discomposed  by  a  slight  accident,  nor  to 
be  entirely  destroyed  by  being  even  roughly  moved  or 
shaken.  Incipient  callus  is  soft  and  yielding;  it  is 
ligamentous  in  its  consistence,  so  that  it  is  not  very 
easily  injured ;  and  in  its  organization  it  is  so  perfect, 
that  when  it  is  hurt,  or  the  bony  secretion  interrupted, 
the  breach  soon  heals,  just  as  soft  parts  adhere,  and 
thus  the  callus  becomes  again  entire,  and  the  process 
is  immediately  renewed. 

In  consequence  of  the  above  circumstances,  if  a 
limb  be  broken  a  second  time  when  the  first  fracture  is 
nearly  cured,  the  bone  unites  more  easily  than  after 
the  first  accident ;  and  Mr.  J.  Bell  even  asserts,  that 
when  it  is  broken  a  third  and  a  fourth  time,  the  union  is 
still  quicker.  In  these  cases  the  limb  yields,  it  bend» 
under  the  weight  of  the  body  which  it  cannot  support; 
but  without  any  snapping  or  splintering  of  the  bone, 
and  generally  without  any  over-shooting  of  the  endsot 
the  part,  and  without  any  crepitation. 

Callus  is  found  to  be  more  vascular  than  old  bone. 
Mr.  J.  Bell  mentions  an  instance  of  a  bone,  which  had 
been  broken  twelve  years  before  he  injected  it,  yet  the 
callus  was  rendered  singularly  red.  When  a  recently 
formed  callus  is  broken,  many  of  its  vessels  are  rup- 
tured, but  some  are  only  elongated,  and  it  rarely  bap- 
pens  that  its  whole  substance  is  torn.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  how  readily  the  continuity  of  the  vessela  will 
be  renewed  in  a  broken  callus,  when  we  reflect  on  its 
great  vascularity  and  the  vigorous  circulation  excited 
by  the  accident  in  vessels  already  accustomed  to  the 
secretion  of  bone.  These  reasons  show  why  a  broken  or 
bent  callus  is  more  speedily  united  than  a  fractured  bone. 
While  the  ends  of  a  broken  bone  are  connected  to- 
gether by  a  flexible  substance  of  cartilaginous  consist- 
•;nce,  Dupuytron  calls  this  bond  of  umo.i  th»  j»r»wi« 
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sional  callus,  which  generally  lasts  until  the  thirtieth 
or  fortieth  day.  In  a  later  stage  the  intervening  cartila- 
ginous matter  ossifies  ;  the  swelling  of  the  soft  parts 
subsides  ;  and  in  from  six  to  twelve  months  the  callus 
or  new  bony  matter  filling  the  medullary  canal  is  ab- 
sorbed, whereby  the  latter  is  restored.  The  callus  re- 
maining after  the  completion  of  this  process,  Dupuy- 
tren  terms  definitive. 

When  bones  granulate,  says  Mr.  Wilson,  the  granu- 
lations at  first  appear  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the 
soft  parts,  and,  as  in  the  soft  parts,  take  place  to  restore 
any  loss  which  the  bones  may  have  suffered.  This 
process  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  first  formation  of 
bone.  In  the  skull  membrane  was  first  formed;  and 
here,  also,  in  the  process  of  restoration  the  granulations 
change  into  membrane,  and  then  into  bone.  In  cylin- 
drical bones,  the  granulations  first  produce  a  species  of 
cartilage,  and  this  is  afterward  converted  into  bone. 
Thus,  in  the  restoration  of  bone,  nature  is  guided  by 
the  same  laws  which  prevail  in  its  first  formation.  If 
the  granulations  thrown  out  on  the  surface  of  a  bone  be 
viewed  in  a  microscope,  they  appear  to  form  a  number  of 
small  points  like  villi,  the  bases  of  which  first  become  si- 
milar to  cartilage,  and  then  to  bone.  "  The  preparations 
from  the  surface  of  granulating  stumps  show  the  ex- 
treme delicacy  of  the  first  bony  tlireads,  and  also  their 
mode  of  uniting  laterally  with  each  other."— (O/i  the 
Structure,  Physiology,  and  Diseases  of  the  Bones,  i^c. 
p.  197,  8w.  Land.  1820.) 

And  in  another  place  he  repeats,  "  I  have  examined 
several  skulls  on  the  death  of  the  persons,  at  different 
periods,  from  days  to  years  after  pieces  of  bone  had 
been  removed,  and  before  vacancies  had  been  com- 
pletely filled  up ;  but  I  never  could  in  any  of  them  dis- 
cover the  least  appearance  of  cartilage."  A  membrane 
here  always  precedes  tho  formation  of  bone.— (P, 
210.)  For  additional  observations  on  callus  see  Frac- 
ture. JV.  M.  Mullery  De  Callo  Ossium;  4to.  Jforimb. 
1707 ;  Duhamel  in  Mem.  de  VAcad.  Royale  des  Sci- 
ences, an  1741,  p.  92  et  222 ;  Boekvier,  De  Callo 
Ossium  i  ruhia  tinctorum  radicis  pastu  infectorum, 
4to.  Lips,  1752;  Dethlecf,  Diss,  exhibens  Ossium 
Calli  generationem  et  naturam  per  fracta  in  animali- 
bus  rubicB  radicepastis  ossademonstratam.  4to.  Guett. 
1753 ;  Jl.  Marrigues,  Sur  la  Formation  du  Cal.  Paris, 
1783.  Jl.  M'Donald,  de  J^ecrosi,  Ji-c.  Edin.  17*J9. 
The  works  of  Trojd,,  David,  Blumenbach,  and  Koeh- 
ler,  as  specified  at  the  conclusion  of  the  article  J^Tecro- 
sis.  J.  F.  Meckel,  Handb.  dcr  Pathol.  Anatomic.  Leip- 
zig, 1818,  b.  2,  p.  62.  G.  Breschct,  Recherchcs  Histo- 
riqueset  Exper.  sur  la  Formation  du  Cal.  Paris,  1819. 
J.  Wilson,  On  the  Structure,  Physiology,  and  Diseases 
of  the  Bones,  p.  208,  8oo.  <S-c.  Lond.  1820. 

CALOMEL.  (Submuriate  of  mercury ;  hydrargyri 
subrnurias,  L.  P.)  Its  extensive  utility  in  numerous 
surgical  diseases  will  be  conspicuous  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  articles  in  this  work.  WTien  prescribed 
as  an  alterative  the  common  dose  is  a  grain  once  or  twice 
a  day ;  when  ordered  as  a  purgative,  from  three  to 
eight  grains  may  be  given ;  and  when  directed  with 
the  view  of  exciting  salivation,  one  or  two  grains,  con- 
joined with  opium,  are  usually  administered  night  and 
morning. 

CAMPHOR  is  used  externally,  chiefly  as  a  means  of' 
exciting  the  action  of  the  absorbents,  and  thus  dispersing 
many  kinds  of  swellings,  extravasations,  indurations, 
&c.  Hence  it  is  a  common  ingredient  in  liniments.  It 
has  also  the  property  of  rousing  the  action  of  the  nerves 
and  quickening  the  circulation  in  parts  on  which  it  is 
rubbed.  For  this  reason,  in  paralytic  affections  it  is 
sometimes  employed.  Perhaps  there  is  no  composi- 
tion that  has  greater  power  in  exciting  the  absorption 
of  any  tumour  or  hardness  than  camphorated  mercu- 
rial ointment. 

In  cases  of  delirium,  depending  on  the  Irritation  of 
local  surgical  disesises,  and  in  some  descriptions  of 
mortification,  camphor  is  occasionally  prescribed.  It 
has  also  been  recommended  as  singularly  useful  for  the 
relief  of  stranguries,  even  those  depending  on  the  ope- 
lion  of  cantharides.  But  although  it  may  occasionally 
have  succeeded,  when  given  with  this  view,  it  not 
only  does  not  always  do  so,  but  it  has  been  known  to 
cause  an  opposite  effect,  sometimes  producing  great 
scalding  in  voiding  the  urine,  and  sometimes  pains  like 
those  of  labour.— (Med/ca/!  Trans,  vol.  1,;?.  470.)  In 
chordee  its  utility  is  generally  acknowledged.  Persons 
who  cannot  procure  rest  tmless  they  take  very  large 


doses  of  opium,  sometimes  find  smaller  ones  answer, 
if  combined  with  camphor. — (See  Brande's  Manual  of 
Pharmacy,  p.  46.) 

CANCER.  (Derived  from  cancer,  a  crab,  to  whicli 
a  part  affected  with  cancer  and  surrounded  with  va 
cose  veins  was  anciently  thought  to  have  some  resemJ 
blance.)    Carcinoma. 

The  disease  has  two  principal  forms,  one  named  scir'- 
rhits  or  occult  cancer  ;  the  other,  ulcerated  or  open  cc 
cer.    According  to  the  usual  definition,  as  Mr.  Pearson 
observes,  an  indolent  scirrhus  is  a  hard  and  almost  in- 
sensible tumour,  commonly  situated  in  a  glandular  part 
and  accompanied  with  little   or  no  discoloration  of 
the  surface  of  the  skin.    But  when  the  disease  has 
proceeded  from  the  indolent  to  the  malignant  state, 
the  tumour  is  imequal  in  its  figure,  it  becomes  painful, 
the  skin  acquires  a  purple  or  livid  hue,  and  the  cutane- 
ous veins  are  often  waricose.— (Principles  of  Surgery, 
$  S31.  343.)    The  pain  is  remarked  to  be  acute  and  Ian- 1 
cinatiAg,  and  its  attacks  recur  with  more  or  less  fre- 1 
quency.    At  length  the  tumour  breaks,  and  is  con-d 
verted  into  cancer,  strictly  so  called,  or  the  disease  ' 
the  state  of  ulcer£«.ion. 

The  female  breast  and  the  utenis  are  particularly^ 
subject  to  the  disease.    The  breasts  of  men  are  buW 
rarely  affected.    The  testes,  lips  (especially  the  lowe 
one  of  male  subjects),  the  p«nis,  the  lachrymal  gland 
and  eye,  the  tongue,  the  skin  (particulariy  that  of  th 
face),  the  tonsils,  the  pylorus,  the  bladder,  recti) 
prostate,  and  a  variety  of  other  pans,  are  recorded  bj 
surgical  writers  as  having  frequently  been  the  seat  of 
scirrhus  and  cancer.    They  seem,  however,  to  have 
comprehended  an  immense  number  of  different  malig 
nant  diseases  under  one  common  name,  and  in  many 
of  the  cases  called  cancerous  there  are  no  vestiges  of 
the  true  scirrhous  structure. 

OF    SCIRRHUS,    OR   CANCER    NOT  IN   THE     ULCERATEB 
STATE. 

Mr.  Abernethy  has  given  a  matchless  history  of  this 
affection  as  it  appears  in  the  female  breast,  where  it 
most  frequently  occurs,  and  can  be  best  investigated. 
Sometimes,  as  he  has  remarked,  it  condenses  the  sur 
rounding  substance  so  as  lo  acquire  a  capsule ;  and 
then  it  appears,  like  many  sarcomatous  tumours,  to  be 
a  part  of  new  formation.  In  other  cases  the  mam- 
mary' gland  seems  to  be  the  nidus  for  the  diseased  ac- 
tion. In  the  latter  case  the  boundaries  of  the  disease 
cannot  be  accurately  ascertained,  as  the  carcinomatous 
structure, having  no  distinguishable  investment,  is  con- 
fused with  the  rest  of  the  gland.  Sir  Everard  Home 
also  remarks,  that  when  the  disease  originates  by  a 
small  portion  of  the  glandular  structure  of  the  breast 
becoming  hard,  which  is  very  commonly  the  case,  it  is 
readily  distinguished  by  the  hard  part  never  having 
been  perfectly  circumscribed,  and  giving  more  the  feci 
of  a  knot  in  the  gland  itself  than  of  a  substance  dis- 
tinct from  it.  In  each  of  these  instances  carcinoma 
begins  at  a  small  spot,  and  extends  from  it  in  all 
directions,  like  rays  from  a  centre.  Tliis  is  one  fea- 
ture distinguishing  this  disease  from  many  others, 
which  at  their  first  attack  involve  a  considerable  por- 
tion, if  not  the  whole,  of  the  part  in  which  they  occur. 
The  progress  of  carcinoma  is  more  or  less  quick  in  dif- 
ferent instances.  When  slow,  it  is  in  general  unre- 
mitting. Mr.  Abernethy  tliinks,  that  though  the  dis- 
ease may  be  checked,  it  cannot  be  made  to  recede  by 
the  treatment  which  lessens  other  swellings.  On  this 
point,  however,  he  is  not  positive ;  for  surgeons  have 
informed  him,  that  diseases  which  eventually  proved 
to  be  carcinomatous,  have  been  considerably  diminished 
by  local  treatment.  With  great  deference  to  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy, I  may  be  allowed  to  remark  in  this  place,  that 
every  tumour  which  ends  in  cancer  is  not  from  the  first 
of  this  nature,  though  it  has  in  the  end  become  so ; 
consequently,  it  may  at  first  yield  to  local  applications, 
but  will  not  do  so  after  the  cancerous  action  has  com- 
menced. Hence  Mr.  Abemethy's  opinion,  that  a  true 
carcinomatous  tumour  cannot  be  partially  dispersed,  at 
least  remains  unweakeiied  by  the  fact  that  some  tu- 
mours have  at  first  been  lessened  by  remedies,  though 
they  at  last  ended  in  cancer.  Sir  E.  Home's  observa- 
tions tend  to  prove  that  any  sort  of  tumour  may  ulti- 
mately become  cancerous. 

Without  risk  of  inaccuracy  we  may  set  down  the 
backwardness  of  a  scirrhous  swelling  to  be  disimrsed 
or  diminished,  as  one  of  its  most  confirmed  features 
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This  obdurate  and  destructive  disease  excites  the  con- 
tiguous parts,  whatever  their  nature  may  be,  to  enter 
into  the  same  diseased  action.  The  skin,  the  cellular 
substance,  the  muscles,  and  the  periosteum,  all  become 
affected  if  they  are  in  the  vicinity  of  cancer.  This 
very  striking  circumstance  distinguishes  carcinoma, 
says  Mr.  Abemethy,  from  several  other  diseases.  In 
what  this  author  ealls  medullary  sarcoma,  the  disease 
is  propagated  along  the  absorbing  system ;  but  the 
parts  immediately  in  contact  with  the  enlarged  glands 
do  not  assiune  the  same  diseased  action.  Neither  in 
the  tuberculated  species  does  the  ulceration  spread 
along  the  skin,  but  destroys  that  part  only  which  co- 
vers the  diseased  glands.  According  to  Mr.  Abernethy, 
a  disposition  to  cancer  existing  in  the  surrounding 
parts,  before  the  actual  occurrencte  of  the  diseased  ac- 
tion, was  a  circumstance  noticed  by  Mr.  Hunter. 
Hence  arose  the  following  rule  in  practice :  T/iat  a 
surgeon  ought  not  to  be  contented  with  removing 
merely  the  indurated  or  actually  diseased  part,  but  that 
he  should  also  take  aioay  some  portion  of  the  surround- 
ing substance  in  which  a  diseased  disposition  may 
probably  have  been  excited.  In  consequence  of  this 
communication  of  disease  to  the  contiguous  parts,  the 
skin  soon  becomes  indurated,  and  attached  to  a  carci- 
nomatous tumour,  wnich  in  like  manner  is  fixed  to  the 
muscles  or  other  part  over  which  it  is  formed. 

As  a  carcinomatous  tumour  increases,  it  generally, 
though  not  constantly,  becomes  unequal  upon  its  sur- 
face, so  that  this  inequality  has  been  considered  as  cha- 
racteristic of  the  disease.  A  lancinating  pain  is  com- 
mon ;  but  it  is  not  experienced  in  every  case  without 
exception.  It  is  also  a  synnptom  attending  other  tu- 
mours, wliich  are  unlike  carcinoma  in  structure,  and  it 
cannot,*  therefore,  be  deemed  an  infallible  criterion  of 
the  nature  of  the  disease.— {Abernethy^s  Surgical 
Works,  vol.  2,  p.  69,  &c.) 

A  hard  and  painful  glandular  swelling,  having  a  dis- 
position to  become  cancer,  says  Richter,  is  the  com- 
mon, but  inadequate  and  erroneous  definition  of  scir- 
rhus.  The  disease  is  not  regularly  attended  with 
swelling ;  sometimes  scirrhous  parts  diminish  in  size 
and  shrink.  Hardness  is  not  a  characteristic  property ; 
for  many  tumours  which  are  not  scirrhous,  are  exceed- 
ingly indurated.  The  disease  is  not  always  situated 
in  a  gland ;  it  frequently  attacks  structures  which  can- 
not be  called  glandular ;  and  hard  glandular  swellings 
are  often  seen  which  do  not  partake  of  scirrhus.  The 
disposition  to  cancer  cannot  be  enumerated  among  the 
marks  of  scirrhus,  since  it  is  not  discoverable  till  car- 
cinoma has  actually  commenced.  Its  termination  in 
open  cancer  is  not  an  invariable  occurrence ;  and  other 
tumours  become  cancerous  to  which  no  one  would 
apply  the  term  aciTThi.—{Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn. 
b.  1.) 

With  regard  to  the  observation  that  tumour  is  not 
an  essential  character  of  carcinoma,  Mr.  C.  Bell  admits 
its  correctness  only  in  a  certain  sense :  "  It  is  true 
(says  he)  that  there  is  not  always  an  increase  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  whole  breast ;  on  the  contrary,  true 
carcinoma  is  often  accompanied  with  a  contraction  and 
(hminution  of  the  general  bulk.  But  what  is  true  of 
the  breast  or  mamma  is  not  true  of  the  tumour ;  for 
the  proper  structure  of  the  gland  either  shrinks  or  is 
compressed ;  and  sometimes  the  surrounding  fat  is  di- 
minished by  absorption,  so  that  the  whole  mass  is  less 
than  the  natural  breast,  or  than  what  the  breast  was 
before  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  But  still 
the  dise;ised  part  is  properly  a  tumour :  there  we  see 
an  increased  mass,  a  preternatural  growth,  or  new 
matter,  corresponditig  to  the  old  definition,  morbosum 
augmcntum.  But  farther,  and  in  respect  to  the  adi- 
pose membrane,  the  fat  is  not  always  diminished  in 
carcinoma  mammaj,  but  sometimes  quite  the  contrary ; 
and  this  difference  in  it  will  sometimes  produce  a  va- 
riety m  the  external  character,  when  there  is  none  in 
the  disease  actually  or  in  the  internal  structure.  Some- 
times, from  the  diminution  of  M,  the  irregular  tuber- 
culated  structure  of  this  disease  will  be  apparent  to 
the  eye  and  to  the  touch :  while  in  another  patient  the 
breast  will  be  large,  full,  and  smooth,  only  marked 
more  than  naiunilly  vvitli  l.irge  blue  veins,  and  having 

an  ulcer  like  a  hole  dug  in  the  centre  of  the  breast." 

(C.  Bell,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  220.)  These 
observations  fully  agree  with  those  which  some  atten- 
tion to  the  ni»i>earance'i  of  cancer  have  enabled  me  to 
moke. 

V  2 


Scientific  surgeons  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  a  de- 
finite meaning  when  they  employ  the  term  scirrhus; 
the  word  is  generally  used  most  vaguely;  and,  per- 
haps, influenced  by  its  etymology,  surgeons  call  an  im- 
mense number  of  various  morbid  indurations  scirrhi, 
which  are  not  at  all  of  a  malignant  or  dangerous  cha- 
racter. 

I  have  always  considered  scirrhus  as  a  diseased 
hardness,  in  which  there  is  a  propensity  to  cancerous 
ulceration,  and  a  greater  backwardness  to  recede  than 
exists  in  any  other  kind  of  diseased  hardness,  although 
the  skin  may  occasionally  not  break  during  life,  and  a 
few  scirrhous  indurations  may  have  been  lessened. 

Though  Richter  states  that  this  disposition  cannot  be 
discovered  till  carcinoma  has  actually  taken  place; 
though  Mr.  J.  Burns  and  Sir  E.  Home  affirm  that  other 
indurations  and  tumours  may  terminate  in  cancer: 
though  Mr.  Abernethy  shows  that  sarcomatous  and 
encysted  tumours  may  end  in  most  malignant  diseases,  . 

and  such  as  equal  cancer  in  severity  {Chir.  Works,  p. 
83);  yet  it  is  now  well  ascertained,  that  in  all  these 
instances,  the  changes  which  precede  cancerous  ul- 
ceration bear  no  resemblance  to  those  of  a  true  malig- 
nant scirrhus. 

The  puckering  of  the  skin,  the  dull,  leaden  colour  of 
the  integuments,  the  knotted  and  uneven  feel  of  the 
disease,  the  occasional  darting  pains  in  the  part,  its 
fixed  attachment  to  the  skin  above,  and  muscles  be- 
neath and  in  the  breast,  the  retraction  of  the  nipple, 
fonn  so  striking  an  assemblage  of  symptoms,  that 
when  they  are  all  present,  there  cannot  be  the  smallest 
doubt  that  the  tumour  is  a  scirrhus,  and  that  the  dis- 
ease is  about  to  acquire,  if  it  have  not  already  acquired, 
the  power  of  contaminating  the  surrounding  parts  and 
the  lymphatic  glands  to  which  the  absorbents  of  the 
diseased  part  tend. 

As  Sir  Everard  Home  has  observed,  the  truly  scir- 
rhous tumour,  which  is  known  to  be  capable  of  chang- 
ing into  the  true  open  cancer,  when  allowed  to  increase 
in  size,  is  known  to  be  hard,  heavy,  and  connected 
with  the  gland  of  the  breast ;  and,  when  moved,  the 
whole  gland  moves  along  with  it.  The  structure  of  a 
scirrhous  tumour  in  the  breast  is  different  in  the  va- 
rious stages  of  the  disease;  and  a  description  of  the 
appearances  exhibited  in  the  three  principal  ones,  may 
give  a  tolerable  idea  of  what  the  changes  are  which  it 
goes  through  previous  to  its  breaking,  or  becoming 
what  is  termed  an  open  cancer. 

When  a  section  is  made  of  such  a  tumour  in  an  early 
stage,  provided  the  structure  can  be  seen  to  advantage, 
it  puts  on  the  following  appearance :  the  centre  is  more 
compact,  harder  to  the  feel,  and  has  a  more  xmiform 
texture  than  the  rest  of  the  tumour ;  and  is  nearly  of 
the  consistence  of  cartilage.  This  middle  part  does 
not  exceed  the  size  of  a  silver  penny ;  and  from  this, 
in  every  direction,  like  rays,  are  seen  ligamentous 
bands  of  a  white  colour  and  very  narrow,  looking,  in 
the  section,  like  so  many  extremely  irregular  lines 
passing  to  the  circumference  of  the  tumour,  which  is 
blended  vnth  the  substance  of  the  surrounding  gland. 
In  the  interstices  between  these  bands  the  substance  is 
different,  and  becomes  less  compact  towards  the  outer 
edge.  On  a  more  minute  examination,  transverse  liga- 
mentous bands,  of  a  fainter  appearance,  form  a  kind  of 
net- work,  in  the  meshes  of  which  the  new-formed  sub- 
stance is  enclosed.  This  structure  accords  with  what 
Dr.  Baillie  describes  as  presenting  itself  in  canceroHS 
diseases  of  the  stomach  and  uterus. 

In  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  tumour,  the  whole 
of  the  diseased  part  has  a  more  uniform  structure ;  no 
central  point  can  be  distinguished ;  the  exterril  edge 
is  more  defined  and  distinct  from  the  surrounding 
gland ;  and  the  ligamentous  bands  in  different  direc- 
tions are  very  apparent,  but  do  not  follow  any  course 
that  can  be  traced. 

According  to  Mr.  C.  Bell,  it  is  the  ligamentous  bands 
which  produce  the  retraction  of  the  nipple,  by  extend- 
ing between  its  ducts  and  destroying  its  si^ngy  texture. 
—(Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  233.) 

On  dissection.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  observes,  that  the 
breast  is  one  solid  mass  like  cartilage,  with  very  little 
vascularity  except  at  its  edges,  and  internally  fibrous. 
When  the  breast  has  acquired  any  magnitude,  he  says, 
then;  is  generally  an  opening  in  it,  in  which  case  It 
has  the  apjiearance  internally  of  being  worm-enton  ana 
spongy.  In  the  situation  of  tlie  ulceration  it  l«  very 
vascular,  and  bloody  serum  is  met  with.    The  absorb- 
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ent  glands  put  on  the  same  character  as  the  scirrhous 
breast.  The  cellular  membrane,  skin,  and  muscles 
are  also  affected.  Sometimes  the  diseased  glands 
above  the  clavicle  press  upon  the  thoracic  duct,  and  thus 
interrupt  the  transmission  of  chyle  into  the  blood. 
Hence  the  appetite  is  sometimes  voracious,  though  the 
patient  is  rapidly  wasting.  In  the  chest,  on  the  same 
side  as  the  disease,  hydrothorax  prevails,  and  the  ab- 
sorbents on  the  pleura  are  in  a  morbid  state,  and  small 
white  spots,  like  pins'  heads,  are  visible.  Traces  of 
scirrhous  disorder  Sir  Astley  Cooper  likewise  repre- 
sents as  occasionally  existing  in  the  liver,  uterus,  &c. 
— (See  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  373.) 

When  the  turnour  has  advanced  to  what  may  be 
called  cancerous  suppuration  (which,  however,  does 
not  always  happen  in  the  centre  before  it  has  ap- 
proached the  skin  and  formed  an  external  sore),  it  ex- 
hibits an  appearance  totally  different  from  what  has 
been  described.  In  the  centre  is  a  small  irregular  ca- 
vity filled  with  a  bloody  fluid,  the  edges  of  which  are 
ulcerated,  jagged,  and  spongy.  Beyond  these  there  is 
a  radiated  appearance  of  ligamentous  bands,  diverging 
towards  the  circumference;  but  the  tumour  near 
the  circumference  is  more  compact,  and  is  made  up  of 
distinct  portions,  each  of  which  has  a  centre,  sur- 
rounded by  ligamentous  bands,  in  concentric  circles. 

It  is  remarked  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  that  in  some 
instances  scirrhus  has  no  appearance  of  suppuration  or 
ulceration  in  the  centre,  but  consists  of  a  cyst  filled 
with  a  transparent  fluid  and  a  fungous  e.vcrescence, 
projecting  into  this  cavity,  the  lining  of  which  is 
smooth  and  polished.  When  a  large  hydatid  of  this  kind 
occurs,  a  number  of  very  small  ones  have  been  found 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  tumour ;  and  in  other 
cases  there  are  many  very  small  ones,  of  the  size  of 
pins'  heads,  without  a  large  one.  These  hydatids  are  by 
no  means  sufliciently  frequent  in  their  occurrence  to 
admit  of  their  forming  any  part  of  the  character  of  a 
cancerous  tumour. — {Obs.  on  Cancer,  p.  156,  <^-c.  Qvo. 
Loud.  IS05.) 

In  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  work  the  author  relates 
two  cases  of  hydatids  found  in  the  breast.  In  the  first, 
the  contents  of  the  cyst  were  bloody  serum ;  in  the  se- 
cond, a  clear  fluid.  These  two  cases  of  simple  hyda- 
tids in  the  breast,  unconnected  with  any  other  dis- 
eased alteration  of  structure,  led  Sir  E.  Home  to  con- 
sider more  particularly  the  nature  of  such  hydatids  as 
are  sometimes  found  in  cancerous  breasts :  he  believes 
that  they  form  no  real  part  of  the  disease,  but  are  acci- 
dental complaints  superadded  to  it ;  and  that,  as  they 
occur  in  the  natural  slate  of  the  gland,  they  are  much 
more  likely  to  do  so  in  disease. — {Op.  cit.  p.  108. 159.) 
These  hydatid  or  encysted  swellings  of  the  breast  are 
not  always  regarded  as  true  scirrhi,  and  in  particular 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Mr.  0.  Bell  describe  them,  ac- 
cording to  my  judgment  very  correctly,  as  a  different 
form  of  disease. 

Sir  E.  Home  defines  what  he  means  by  cancer  as 
follows  :— "  As  cancer  is  a  term  too  indiscriminately 
applied  to  many  local  diseases  for  which  we  have  no 
remedy,  though  they  differ  very  much  among  them- 
selves, it  becomes  necessary  to  state  what  the  com- 
plaints are  which  I  include  under  this  denomination. 
The  present  observations  respecting  cancer  apply  only 
to  those  diseased  appearances  which  are  capable  of 
contaminating  other  parts,  either  by  direct  communi- 
cation or  through  the  medium  of  the  absorbents ;  and 
when  they  approach  the  skin,  produce  in  it  small  tu- 
mours of  their  own  nature,  by  a  mode  of  contamina- 
tion with  which  we  are  at  present  unacquainted. 

There  is  a  disease,  by  which  parts  of  a  glandular 
structure  are  very  frequently  attacked,  particularly 
the  OS  tincse,  the  alae  of  the  nose,  the  lips,  and  the 
glans  penis.  This  has  been  called  cancer,  but  differs 
fVom  the  species  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  in  not 
contaminating  the  neighbouring  parts  with  which  it  is 
in  contact ;  and  neither  affecting  the  absorbent  glands 
nor  the  skin  at  a  distance  from  it.  It  is,  i)roperly 
speaking,  an  eating  sore,  which  is  uniformly  pro- 
gressive ;  vvhereas,  in  cancer,  after  the  sore  has  made 
some  progress,  a  ridge  is  formed  upon  the  margin,  and 
the  ulceration  no  longer  takes  that  direction.  It  also 
differs  from  a  cancer  in  admitting  of  a  cure  in  many 
instances  and  under  different  modes  of  treatment. 

From  the  facts  which  have  been  stated  (see  the  cases 
detailed  in  this  gentleman's  work),  it  appears  that  can- 
cer IS  «  disease  which  is  local  in  its  origin.    In  this 
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resi)ect  the  cases  (alluded  to)  only  confirm  an  opi;  ion 
very  generally  received  among  medical  practitioners 
but  in  favour  of  which  no  series  of  facts  had  been 
before  the  })ublic  of  suflicient  force  entirely  to  eslabl 
the  opinion."— (P.  145,  S,c.) 

Sir  E.  Home  endeavours  to  establish  a  second  point," 
that  cancer  is  riot  a  disease  which  immediately  takes 
place  in  a  healthy  part  of  the  body ;  but  one  /or  the 
production  of  which  it  is  necessary  that  the  part  should: 
have  undergone  some  previous  change  connected  wit' ' 
the  disease.    In  proof  of  this,  the  first  two  cases  1 
his  work  are  brought  forward,  and  the  innumerab" 
instances  in  which  a  pimple,  small  tumour,  or  w 
upon  the  nose,  cheek,  or  prepuce  may  remain  for  tei 
fifteen,  or  thirty  years,  without  producing  the  smallei 
inconvenience ;    but  at  the  age  of  sixty  or  seventy, 
upon  being  cut  in  shaving,  bruised  by  any  accident  ' 
violence,  or  otherwise  injured,  assumes  a  cancero' 
disposition. 

AH  the  cases  of  induration  of  the  gland  of  th( 
breast,  or  of  indolent  tumours  in  it,  which  have  co 
tinued  for  years  without  producing  any  symptom,  a 
after  being  irritated  by  accidental  violence  have 
sumed  a  new  disposition  and  become  cancerous,  ad 
of  the  same  explanation ;  and  are  adduced  as  so  man; 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  latter  position. — (P.  147,  <S-c, 

With  regard  to  the  common  opinion,  that  the  p: 
duction  of  scirrhus  of  the  breast  is  connected  wil 
the  cessation  of  the  menses.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  ali 
expresses  his  belief,  that  if  a  person  has  a  tumour^ 
not  originally  of  a  maUgnant  nature,  in  the  breast,  an 
undue  action  may  afterward  be  excited  in  it  when  the 
change  of  life  takes  place ;  and  the  disease  then  as- 
sumes the  character  of  scirrhus. — {Lancet,  vol.  2,  p. 
376.) 

However,  the  doctrine,  that  certain  tumours  may 
change  their  nature  and  alter  into  cancer,  is  one  which 
is  sometimes  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  "  Improper 
treatment  may  without  doubt  exasperate  diseases,  and 
render  a  complaint,  which  appeared  to  be  mild  and 
tractable,  dangerous  or  destructive ;  but  to  aggrarate 
the  symptoms,  and  to  change  the  form  of  the  disease, 
are  things  that  ought  not  to  be  confounded.  I  do  not 
affirm  (says  Mr.  Pearson)  that  a  breast  which  has 
been  the  seat  of  a  mammary  abscess,  or  a  gland  that 
has  been  affected  by  scrofula,  may  not  become  can- 
cerous ;  for  they  might  have  suffered  from  this  dis- 
ease had  no  previous  complaint  existed;  but  these 
morbid  alterations  generate  no  greater  propensity  to 
cancer,  than  if  the  parts  had  always  retained  their  na- 
tural condition.  There  is  no  necessary  connexion  be- 
tween cancer  and  any  other  disease  ;  nor  has  it  ever 
been  clearly  proved  that  one  is  convertible  into  the 
other." — (Pract.  Obs.  on  Cancerous  Complaints,  p.  8.) 
To  the  latter  way  of  thinking,  Mr.  Abernethy  also  in- 
clines ;  for  in  speaking  of  the  occurrence  of  cancer  in 
parts  previously  diseased  in  another  manner,  he  con- 
fesses, that  his  own  observations  have  not  led  him  t« 
believe  that  this  change  is  common.  "  Cases  of  tu 
mours,  which  have  remained  indolent  for  twenty  oi 
more  years,  becoming  cancerous  at  an  advanced  pe- 
riod of  life,  are  not  unfrequently  met  with ;'"  but  (sayc 
Mr.  Abernethy)  the  patients  "  might  have  been  liable 
to  the  formation  of  a  cancerous  disease,  even  if  no 
diseased  structure  had  previously  existed."  A  degree 
of  indecision,  however,  appears  to  be  thrown  ujjon  thi» 
statement  by  the  admission,  that  cancer  is  more  likely 
to  begin  in  parts  previously  diseeised. — {Surg.  Works, 
vol.  2,  on  Tumofiirs,  p.  87.) 

The  following  are  Korne  of  the  most  distinguishing 
characters  of  scirrhus.  A  scirrhous  induration  sel 
dom  acquires  the  magnitude  to  which  almost  all 
other  tumours  are  liable  to  grow,  when  no  steps  an 
taken  to  retard  their  growth.  According  to  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  the  swelling  gradually  grows  from  the  size  of 
a  marble,  until  it  acquires  two  or  three  inches  in  dia- 
meter ;  "  for  (says  he)  it  rarely  happens  that  the  true 
scirrhous  tubercle  increases  to  a  very  considerable 
bulk,  and  this  circumstance  is  one  of  its  criteria."— 
{Lectures,  S,c.  vol.  2,  p.  177.)  Many  scirrlii  are  at- 
tended even  with  a  diminution  or  shrunk  state  of  the 
part  affected 

Scirrhi  are  generally  more  fixed  and  less  moveable 
than  other  sorts  of  tumours ;  esjtecially,  when  the  lat 
ter  have  never  been  in  a  state  of  inflammation 

With  the  exception  of  fungus  hasmatodes,  other  dis 
eases  do  not  mvolve  in  their  ravages  indiscriminately 
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jTory  kind  of  structure,  skin,  muscle,  cellular  sub- 
stance &c.,  and  the  integuments  seldom  become  af- 
fected 'before  the  distention  produced  by  the  size  of 
such  swellings  becomes  very  considerable.  In  scir- 
rhous cases,  the  skin  soon  becomes  contaminated,  dis- 
coloured, and  puckered. 

Some  few  tumours  may  be  harder  and  heavier  than 
a  few  scirrhi,  but  the  reverse  is  commonly  the  case. 

As  other  indurations  and  tumours  may  assume  the 
cancerous  action,  and  even  end  in  cancerous  ulcera- 
tion ;  and  as  some  true  scirrhi,  when  not  irritated  by 
improper  treatment,  may  continue  stationary  for  years  ; 
the  occurrence  of  actual  carcinoma  cannot  prove  that 
the  preceding  state  was  that  of  scirrhus.  The  only 
criterion  of  the  latter  disease  is  deduced  from  the  as- 
semblage of  characters  already  specified ;  for  except 
the  peculiar  puckering,  and  speedy  leaden  discolora- 
tion of  the  skin,  no  other  appearances,  considered  se- 
parately, form  any  line  of  discrimination. 

The  white  ligamentous  bands  around  a  scirrhus 
form  a  very  characteristic  mark  of  the  complaint,  at 
least  as  it  presents  itself  in  the  female  breast ;  but 
these  cannot  be  detected  till  the  disease  has  been  re- 
moved. Hence,  the  prudence  of  taking  away  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  substance  surrounding  every 
scirrhous  tumour.  Were  any  of  these  white  bands 
left,  the  disease  would  inevitably  recur. 

Mr.  Pearson  has  never  yet  met  with  an  unequivocal 
proof  of  a  primary  scirrhus  in  an  absorbent  gland,  and 
(says  he)  "  if  a  larger  experience  shall  confirm  this 
observation,  and  establish  it  as  a  general  rule,  it  will 
afford  material  assistance  in  forming  the  diagnosis  of 
this  disease. — (Pract.  Obs.  on  Cancerous  Complaints, 
p.  5.)  Sir  E.  Home,  however,  has  given  the  particu- 
lars of  one  case  which  seemed  to  him  to  have  com- 
menced in  one  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  situated  be- 
tween the  nipple  and  the  axilla.— (0Z>^.  on  Cancer,  p. 
161.)  The  position  laid  down  by  Mr.  Pearson,  that 
when  the  disease  originates  in  those  glands,  it  will 
rarely  be  found  to  be  of  a  cancerous  nature,  may  yet 
be  generally  correct. 

OF  CANCER  IN  THE  STATE  OF  ULCERATION. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Abemethy,  the 
diseased  skin  covering  a  carcinomatous  tumour  of  the 
breast  generally  ulcerates  before  the  swelling  has 
attained  any  great  magnitude ;  a  large  chasm  is  then 
produced  in  its  substance,  partly  by  a  sloughing  and 
partly  by  an  ulcerating  process.  Sometimes,  when 
cells  contained  in  the  tumour  are  by  this  means  laid 
open,  their  contents,  which  are  pulpy  matter  of  differ- 
ent degrees  of  consistence  and  various  colours,  fall 
out,  and  an  excoriating  ichor  issues  from  their  sides. 
This  discharge  takes  place  with  a  celerity  which 
would  almost  induce  belief,  that  it  can  hardly  result 
from  the  process  of  secretion.  When  the  diseased 
actions  have,  as  it  Avere,  exhausted  themselves,  an  at- 
tempt at  reparation  appears  to  take  place,  similar  to 
that  which  occurs  in  healthy  parts.  New  flesh  is 
formed,  constituting  a  fungus  of  peculiar  hardness,  as 
it  partakes  of  the  diseased  actions  by  which  it  was 
produced.  This  diseased  fungus  occasionally  even 
cicatrizes.  But  though  the  actions  of  the  disease  are 
thus  mitigated ;  though  they  may  be  for  some  time  in- 
dolent and  stationary  ;  they  never  cease,  nor  does  the 
part  ever  become  healthy. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  disease  extends  through  the 
medium  of  the  absorbing  vessels.  Their  glands  be- 
come affected  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  origi- 
nal tumour.  The  progress  of  carcinoma  in  an  absorb- 
ent gland  is  the  same  as  that  which  has  been  already 
described.  The  disease  is  communicated  from  one 
gland  to  another,  so  that  after  all  the  axillary  glands  are 
affected,  those  which  lie  under  the  collar-bone,  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  chest, 
become  di.sorderod.  Occasionally,  a  gland  or  two  be- 
come disea-sed  higher  u\>  in  the  neck,  and  apparently 
out  of  tlie  course  which  the  ahsorhed  fluids  would 
take.  As  the  disease  continues,  the  absorbent  glands, 
in  the  course  of  tiie  internal  mammary  vessels,  become 
affected.  In  ilTc  advanced  stage  of  carcinoma,  a  num- 
ber of  small  tumours,  similar  in  structure  to  the  origi- 
nal diseasf',  (brin  at  some  distance,  so  as  to  make  a 
kind  of  irregular  circle  round  it. 

The  strongest  constitutions  now  sink  under  the  pain 
,  Mid  irritation  which  the  disease  creates,  aggravated  by 
the  obstruction  which  it  occasions  to  the  function  of 


absorption  in  those  parts  to  which  the  vessels  leading 
to  the  diseased  glands  belong.  Towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  disease  the  patient  is  generally  affected 
with  difficulty  of  breathing  and  a  cough.— (See  Aber- 
nethy's  Surgical  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  72,  A,-c.) 

The  general  condition  of  the  patient  is  excellently 
described  by  Mr.  C.  Bell.  ARer  noticing  the  hectic  fe- 
ver  which  preys  upon  her,  he  observes,  "  the  counte- 
nance is  pale  and  anxious,  with  a  slight  leaden  hue ; 
the  features  have  become  pinched,  the  lips  and  nostrils 
slightly  livid ;  the  pulse  is  frequent ;  the  pains  are  se- 
vere. In  the  hard  tumours  the  pain  is  stinging  or 
sharp  ;  in  the  exposed  surface  it  is  burning  and  sore. 
Pains  like  those  of  rheumatism  extend  over  the  body, 
especially  to  the  back  and  lower  part  of  the  spine ;  the 
hips  and  shoulders,  «fec.  Successively  the  glands  of 
the  axilla,  and  those  above  the  clavicle,  become  dis 
eased.  Severe  pains  shoot  down  the  arm  of  the  al 
fected  side  :  it  swells  in  an  alarming  degree,  and  lies 
immoveable.  At  length,  there  is  nausea  and  weakness 
of  digestion.  A  tickling  cough  distresses  her.  Severe 
stitches  strike  through  the  side ;  the  pulse  becomes 
rapid  and  faltering :  the  surface  cadaverous ;  the 
breathing  anxious  ;  and  so  she  sinks."— (illed.  Chir 
Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  223.) 

One  of  the  most  deplorable  effects  occasionally  re- 
sulting from  cancer  is,  so  great  a  fragility  of  the  bones 
that  those  of  the  limbs  are  broken  by  the  most  trifling 
causes,  as  merely  turning  in  bed,  &,c.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  mentions  several  examples  of  this  fact.  In  the 
collection  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  is  the  thigh-bone 
of  a  Mrs.  Edge,  which  broke  on  her  merely  rising  m 
bed  ;  and  also  the  thigh-bone  of  another  cancerous  pa- 
tient that  was  fractured  by  her  turning  in  bed.— (Lec- 
tures,  >$-c.  vol.  2,  p.  184.)  Other  cases  are  recorded  by 
surgical  writers. — (See  Fragilitas  Ossium.)  It  seems* 
that  the  scirrhous  substance  is  deposited  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  bones,  as  the  sternum  of  Mrs.  Edge  above 
mentioned  fully  illustrates ;  and  in  the  museum  at  St. 
Thomas's  are  two  curious  specimens  of  diseased  spine, 
in  which  much  of  the  bone  is  absorbed,  and  scirrhous 
tubercles  deposited  in  the  spaces  produced  by  absorp- 
tion. In  the  above  species  of  carcinoma,  described  by 
Mr.  Abemethy,  the  part  is  peculiarly  hard,  and  rarely 
attains  considerable  magnitude.  He  admits,  however, 
that  there  are  varieties,  and  speaks  of  another  case  in 
which  the  integuments  sometimes  remain  pale  and  pli- 
ant ;  "  and  a  surgeon  who  first  sees  the  breast  in  this 
state,  may  doubt  whether  the  disease  be  actual  cancer 
or  common  sarcoma.  The  substance  of  the  tumour  is 
also  much  less  hard  than  in  the  specimen  first  de- 
scribed ;  yet  it  is  more  compact  and  weighty  than  most 
other  diseases  of  the  same  bulk  which  are  not  carcino 
matous.  If  the  history  of  the  disease  accords  with 
that  of  carcinoma ;  that  is  to  say,  if  it  began  in  a  smeill 
district,  and  regularly  and  unabatingly  attained  its  pre 
sent  magnitude ;  if  the  surface  of  the  tumour  be  un- 
equal, having  produced  in  various  i)arts  roundish  pro- 
jecting knobs,  the  disease  will  almost  invariably  be 
found  to  be  carcinoma.  The  skin  will  soon  adhere  to 
one  or  more  of  these  prominences ;  it  will  ulcerate 
and  expose  the  subjacent  parts ;  and  the  future  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  will  accord  to  that  of  the  harder 
and  smalUjr  specimen,"  except  that  the  absorbents  are 
much  less  liable  to  be  affected.— ( FoZ.  cit.  85.) 

The  edges  of  a  cancerous  ulcer  are  hard,  ragged,  and 
unequal,  very  ps  kiful  and  reversed  in  diflerent  ways, 
being  sometimes  turned  upwards  and  backwards,  and 
on  other  occasions  inwards.  The  whole  surface  of 
the  sore  is  commonly  unequal :  in  some  parts  there  are 
considerable  risings,  while  in  others  there  ar  deep  ex- 
cavations. The  discharge  for  the  most  jiart  is  a  thin, 
dark-coloured,  fetid  ichor ;  and  is  often  possessed  of^ 
such  a  degree  of  acrimony  as  to  excoriate,  and  even 
destroy,  the  neighbouring  parts.  In  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease,  a  good  deal  of  blood  is  oflen  lost 
from  the  ulcerated  vessels.  A  burning  heat  is  univer 
sally  felt  over  the  ulcerated  surface ;  and  this  is  the 
most  tormenting  symptom  that  attends  tlic  disorder. 
Those  shooting,  lancinating  pains,  which  arc  generally 
very  distressing  in  the  occult  state  of  the  complaint, 
become  now  a  great  deal  more  so.  Notwithstandinjc 
cancerous  diseases  are  not  alwa>>j  siluat«Hl  in  glandu- 
lar parts,  the  situation  of  such  sores  aflonls  sonic  as- 
sistance in  the  diagnois  ;  for  six  times  as  many  cancer- 
ous affections  occur  in  the  lips  and  female  breasts,  a* 
in  all  the  rest  of  the  body  together.— (./J.  Hell.) 
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According  to  Mr.  C.  Bell,  true  carcinoma  of  the 
breast  belongs  to  that  period  of  life  when  the  uterine 
functions  cease.  Menstruation  becomes  irregular, 
both  in  respect  to  time  and  quantity.  Long  intervals 
occur,  after  which  the  discharge  is  profuse,  with  un- 
usual disturbance  of  the  general  system.  The  mamma, 
in  particular,  sympathizes  with  the  condition  of  the 
uterus ;  pains  shoot  through  it  and  it  swells ;  and  when 
the  general  fulness  and  tension  subside,  a  partial  hard- 
ness, an  indurated  lump,  is  left,  with  irregular  mar- 
gins, which  mix  with  the  substance  of  the  breast. 
The  hardness  extends  until  the  whole  gland  is  unusu- 
ally firm,  the  disease  becoming  at  the  same  time  tuber- 
ciflated,  or  knobby  and  irregular.  The  veins  enlarge, 
and  assume  a  deep  blue  colour.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
strength  declines,  and  the  patient  becomes  emaciated. 
The  nipple  is  now  not  only  drawn  in  and  incapable  of 
erection,  but  retracted  in  comparison  with  the  irregu- 
lar convexity  of  the  mamma.  In  a  later  stage,  the 
skin  is  puckered  and  tucked  in.  These  parts  now 
firmly  adhere  to  the  subjacent  mass,  and  sometimes 
there  is  bleeding  from  the  nipple,  in  which  case,  the 
axillary  glands  are  affected  early. 

A  true  carcinoma,  continues  Mr.  C.  Bell,  may  begin 
very  differently.  A  small  hard  tumour  is  felt  deeply 
seated  in  the  manmia.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  part  of  the  proper  gland.  It  be- 
comes painful,  approaches  the  surface,  becomes  at- 
tached to  the  mamma  and  to  the  skin,  and  is  gradually 
incorporated  with  them.  The  skin  becomes  discoloured, 
the  surface  moist,  and  the  patient  is  apprehensive  of 
the  occurrence  of  a  sore.  At  length  the  part  does  ulcer- 
ate, and  begins  to  discharge.  The  bottom  of  the  sore 
is  foul  and  sloughy ;  the  smell  is  offensive ;  and  the 
constitution  sj-mpathizes  with  the  state  of  the  sore. 
The  whole  gland  is  now  hard,  and  adherent  to  the  pec- 
toral muscle.  The  edges  of  the  sore  are  particularly 
hard,  and  present  a  dark  red,  glazed  appearance.  They 
are  not  everted  and  curling,  but  rather  depressed  under 
the  general  convexity  of  the  tumour.  This  will  cer- 
tainly be  the  appearance  in  a  fat  woman.  The  chasm 
is  deep,  with  .solid,  abrupt,  sharp  edges.  In  proportion 
as  its  depth  increases,  the  surrounding  hardness  ex- 
tends, and  the  whole  breast  feels  of  a  stony  hardness. 

Cancer  of  the  breast  sometimes  assumes  another 
form,  which  is  also  well  described  by  Mr.  C.  Bell :  al- 
though the  disease  commences  in  the  mamma,  it  rather 
propagates  itself  by  extending  its  peculiar  structure  to 
the  cutaneous  glandular  texture.  Around  the  nipple, 
tubercles  are  felt  in  the  skin,  which  extend  to  the  skin 
of  the  breast,  neck,  and  shoulders,  and  soon  become 
painful.  At  first  they  assume  a  high  red  colour ;  then  a 
yellowish  transparency  in  the  centre.  They  do  not  sup- 
purate and  break  ;  but  change  into  corroding  ulceration. 
It  is  a  form  of  the  same  disease,  says  Mr.  C  Bell, 
when  the  breast  presents  a  tumour,  elevated,  tubercu- 
lated,  and  remarkably  firm,  without  any  elasticity,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  fixed  to  the  side,  and  presenting  one 
consolidated  mass.  The  surface  is  granular,  and  of  a 
deep,  or  rather  dark  red  colour,  with  a  bluish  cast, 
somewhat  like  the  colour  of  a  peach.  This  tumour  ul- 
cerates and  sloughs,  and  bleeds  profusely.  The  dis- 
ease is  propagated  by  tubercles  under  the  skin  towards 
the  sternum  and  clavicles  ;  and  it  is  a  case  soon  accom- 
panied with  effusion  in  the  chest.— (C  Bell,  in  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  216. 220.) 

By  some  of  the  old  writers  the  causes  of  cancer  were 
leferred  to  the  presence  of  worms,  which  destroyed 
the  parts,  and  produced  all  the  local  mischief.  Strange 
as  this  doctrine  may  appear,  one  very  analogous  to  it 
was  adopted  by  the  late  Dr.  Adams. — {Obs.  on  Morbid 
Poisons.)  When  hydatids  found  their  way  into  a  solid 
substance,  he  supposed  that  the  effect  would  be  cancer ; 
and  he  conjectured  that  the  success  of  an  operation 
would  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  these  animals 
Deing  confined  i»i  a  common  cyst,  for  then  they  could 
oe  entirely  removed  ;  whereas  if  they  were  uncon- 
nected, some  of  the  smaller  ones  would  be  likely  to 
remain.  The  absurdity  of  this  doctrine,  however,  and 
the  eccentric  reasoning  by  which  it  is  supported,  make  it 
quite  unnecessary  here  to  fatigue  the  reader  with  a 
particular  explanation  of  it.  Though  hydatids  are  oc- 
casionally found  in  tumours  which  have  been  called 
cancerous,  they  are  not  found  often  enough  to  make 
any  part  of  the  character  of  the  disease  ;  and  they  are 
met  vrith  in  cases  in  which  there  is  not  the  least  ves- 
tige of  such  disorder 


After  cancer  had  continued  some  time,  it  was  tat' 
merly  believed  that  the  matter  was  absorbed  into  the 
blood,  and  all  the  humours  contaminated.  Hence  was 
explained  the  fatal  and  rapid  relapses  after  an  apparent 
cure.  However,  the  effects  of  absorption  are  supposed 
by  more  modern  writers  to  be  confined  to  the  lymphatic 
glands,  which  intervene  between  the  sore  and  the 
heart;  for  beyond  these  it  is  said  that  the  absorbed 
matter  is  changed  in  its  properties. — (/.  Bums  on  In- 
Jlammation,  vol.  2.) 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  cancer,  the  disease  is 
very  frequently  imputed  to  blows,  pressure,  and  other 
accidental  injuries  ;  but  there  are  almost  always  other 
circumstances  concerned  which  have  more  influence 
than  the  accidental  violence.  "  Although  (as  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  remarks)  the  disease  operates  on  some  particu- 
lar part  of  the  body,  it  is  always  preceded  by  a  state  of 
constitution  which  has  excited  it.  He  who  looks  at 
this  disease  in  the  light  merely  of  a  local  affection, 
takes  but  a  narrow  view  of  it.  A  blow  or  a  bruise, 
inflicted  on  a  healthy  person,  would  be  followed  by 
common  inflammation  only,  which  would  lead  to  the 
removal  of  the  matter  effused.  But  if  a  blow  were 
received  on  the  breast  when  the  constitution  was  dis- 
posed to  the  formation  of  scirrhous  tubercle,  it  would 
be  the  cause  of  a  particular  action  being  excited  in  the 
part  injured,  and  might  lay  the  foundation  of  this  com 
plaint.  Yet  the  formation  of  scirrhous  tubercle  does 
not  entirely  depend  on  constitutional  derangement ; 
there  must  be  also  a  peculiar  action  excited  in  the  part." 
In  order  to  prove  that  the  disease  must  depend  on  con- 
stitutional derangement  and  an  altered  action  in  the 
part  unitedly.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  observes,  that  if  a 
scirrhus  be  cut  into,  all  the  horrors  of  cancer  will  be  the 
result  of  the  injury ;  but  if  the  cut  be  made  in  the 
healthy  parts  around  the  disease  no  cancerous  ulcera- 
tion follows,  and  the  wound  heals.  In  short,  he  argues 
that  the  disease  is  the  effect  of  a  specific  action  in  the 
part,  preceded  by  a  disposition  in  the  constitution  to  its 
production.— (See  Lancet,  vol.  2,  j).  378.) 

In  the  breast  cancer  frequently  commences  without 
any  previous  accidental  injury  of  the  part ;  a  fact  tend- 
ing to  establish  the  correctness  of  such  writers  as  re- 
present the  disease  to  be  of  a  constitutional  nature.  In 
these  cases  there  is  always  an  irregularity  or  disap- 
pearance of  the  menses ;  and  the  affection  of  the 
mamma  may  be  supposed  to  depend  on  sympathy  be- 
tween it  and  the  uterus.  Certain  it  is,  that  cancer  i» 
very  frequent  about  the  time  of  life  when  the  menstrual 
discharge  ceases. 

It  is  a  commonly  received  ojjinion,  that  cancer  is  an 
hereditary  disease,  or  observed  to  prevail  a  good  deal 
in  particular  families.    Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  known 
it  occur  in  three  sisters. — {Lectures,  &-c.  vol.  2,  p.  186.) 
Sir  Everard  Home  has  endeavoured  to  reconcile  this  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  disease  being  at  first  entirely  of  a 
local  nature ;  circumstances  which  seem  incompatible : 
"  It  is  now  universally  admitted  (says  he)  that  childi 
take  after  their  parents  in  the  general  structure  of  tht 
bodies,  and  therefore  will  be  more  or  less  liable  to  hal 
the  different  solids  of  which  they  are  composed, 
turbed  by  the  same  causes  ;  and  when  a  violence  of  8 
kind  is  committed  upon  them,  it  may  be  productive  i 
the  same  diseases.    In  some  families,  the  venereal  di8»* 
ease  shall  always  appear  in  the  form  of  gonorrhtea  [?] ; 
in  others  again,  rarely  or  never  m  that  form,  but  in  that 
of  chancre  [?].    Strictures  in  the  urethra  are  common 
in  some  families  :  they  have  taken  place  in  a  father 
and  all  his  sons  from  very  slight  causes  ;  such  indeed 
as  would  not  have  produced  the  disease  in  others.    Yet 
stricture  cannot  be  called  hereditary,  because  it  is  a 
local  complaint,  arising  from  a  local   inflammation, 
differing  in  diflerent  people,  according  to  the  natt 
irritability  of  the  parts  which  are  affected.    In  this  wai 
and  this  only,  can  cancer  run  in  families,  and  be 
hereditary  disease,"  «fcc.— (0^5.  on  Cancer,  p.  150.) 
observations  which  this  gentleman  has  published  re-J 
specting  cancer  are  unquestionably  some  of  the  most| 
valuable  which  have  yet  been  collected ;  but  I  am  ■ 
doubtful  about  the  correctness  of  one  term  which  is 
frequently  met  with  in  his  work,  viz.  cancerous  poison. 
At  all  events,  I  am  not  at  present  acquainted  with  any 
facts  which  satisfactorily  demonstrate  the  existence  of 
such  virus  ;  and  from  some  circumstances  briefly  men- 
tioned in  the  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery,  th« 
reality  of  a  poison  of  this  nature  would  seem  at  least 
iiJi2stionable     In  support  of  the  belief  in  the  existence 
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of  a  cancerous  virus,  it  has  been  observed,  however, 
*'  that  we  scarcely  ever  see  glands  diseased  out  of  the 
course  which  the  absorbed  matter  would  naturally  take, 
though  they  are  affected  in  this  manner  in  diseases 
which  can  be  propagated  by  irritation."— (A6ertte«Ai/'6- 
Surg.  Works,  vol.  2,  on  Tumours,  p.  75.) 

Undoubtedly  cancer  is  most  common  in  elderly  per- 
sons ;  but,  according  to  some  writers,  no  age  is  e.xempt 
from  the  disease.  Mr.  J.  Burns  has  seen  it  distinctly 
marked  and  attended  with  a  fatal  event  in  children  of 
five  years  old  :  he  mentions  two  instances  of  the  eye 
being  affected  in  such  subjects  :  though,  from  the  late 
observations  of  Mr.  Wardrop,  we  may  now  reasonably 
suspect  that  these  examples  were  really  cases  of  fungus 
haematodes.  An  instatice,  in  which  a  cancerous  dis- 
ease of  the  breast  began  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  is  related 
by  Sir  E.  Home.— (06s.  on  Cancer,  iSc.  p.  50.) 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  frequently  seen  the  disease  at 
all  ages  between  thirty  and  seventy.  He  does  not  re- 
collect more  than  two  cases  in  which  the  nature  of  the 
tumour  was  decidedly  scirrhous  in  persons  under 
thirty  years  of  age.  He  has  seen  one  case  in  a  patient 
aged  ninety-three ;  another  in  an  individual  of  eighty- 
six  ;  and  he  has  removed  an  ulcerated  scirrhus  from  a 
person  seventy-three  years  old,  who  got  well.  Accord- 
ing to  Sir  Astley's  experience,  the  disease  most  fre- 
quently occurs  about  the  age  of  fifty.  The  tumours 
met  with  in  women  under  thirty,  and  often  called 
scirrhi,  he  says,  are  only  simple  chronic  enlargements, 
not  disposed  to  malignant  action,  and  not  requiring 
removaiL— (Lectures,  <S-c.  vol.  2,  p.  185.) 

Age  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  whole  class  of 
carcinomatous  tumours ;  and  as  Mr.  C.  Bell  has  re- 
marked, the  same  disease  distinguishable  by  obvious 
signs  will  run  its  cour-se  rapidly,  and  with  every  symp- 
tom aggravated,  in  a  woman  of  forty-five,  while  it  will 
remain  stationary  for  years  in  a  woman  of  sixty  or 
seventy. — (Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  216.)  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  also  states  that  when  it  occurs  in  very  advanced 
age.  it  is  slow  in  its  progress,  and  does  not  in  general 
shorten  life. — (Lectures,  \c.  p.  185.) 

According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  married  women,  who 
bear  no  children,  and  single  women,  are  more  subject 
to  this  complaint  than  such  as  have  large  families. 
He  thinks  it  very  probable  that  the  natural  change 
which  the  breast  undergoes  in  the  secretion  of  milk  has 
some  power  in  preventing  this  disease.  But  he  admits 
that  the  circumstance  of  a  woman  having  borne  chil- 
dren is  not  a  perfect  security  against  the  complaint ; 
and  he  knew  one  individual  with  this  disease  who  had 
been  pregnant  seventeen  times.— (Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  375.) 

This  gentleman's  experience  confirms  a  remark  made 
by  other  writers,  that  grief  and  mental  anxiety  seem 
frequently  to  have  a  great  share  in  the  production  of 
scirrhus  of  the  breast.-— (FoZ.  d^p.  379.) 

TREATMENT   OF   CANCER. 

Cancers  have  sometimes  been  supposed  to  be  a  ge- 
neral disorder  of  the  system ;  sometimes  merely  local 
affections.  This  is  a  poi  nt  of  much  importance  in  prac- 
tice ;  for  if  cancers  are  originally  only  local  affections, 
no  objection  can  be  made  to  extirpating  them.  They 
who  think  that  cancer  is  a  constitutional  disease, 
will  have  much  less  confidence  in  the  operation,  which 
they  may  even  regard  as  useless,  perhaps  hurtful,  inas- 
much as  it  may  convert  a  scirrhus  into  an  open  cancer, 
or  bring  on  the  affection  in  some  other  part. 

Some  practitioners,  however,  reject  the  doctrine  of 
cancer  depending  on  constitutional  causes  ;  and  Sir  E. 
Home's  sentiments,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion,  have 
been  laid  before  the  reader.  When  cancer  breaks  out 
again  in  the  same  i)art,  after  the  performance  of  an 
operation,  it  is  often  owing  to  .some  portion  of  the  dis- 
ease having  been  blameably  left  behind,  or  to  the  ope- 
ration having  been  put  off  too  long.  How  likely  it  is 
that  some  of  the  cancerous  di.sease  may  be  left  unre- 
rnoved  by  the  operator,  is  obvious  on  considering  the 
manner  in  wliieh  the  white  bands,  resembling  ligament, 
.shoot  into  the  surrounding  fat ;  and  that  even  the  fibres 
of  the  muscles  beneath  a  cancerous  disease  are  fre- 
quently affected.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  fJie  disea-se  is  sometimes  to  all  appearances  so 
freely  and  completely  removed,  that  its  recurrence  may 
be  imputed,  perhaps  with  equal  probability,  to  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  same  unknown  cause  wJiich 
originally  produced  the  first  cancerous  mLschief  Sir 
Astley  (Jooper  and  many  other  very  experienced  men/ 


both  of  the  past  and  present  time,  consider  cancer  as 
decidedly  a  complaint  connected  with  a  peculiar  state 
of  the  constitution.  Bui  if  this  be  true,  it  may  be  asked, 
how  can  any  cure  be  expected  from  the  removal  of  the 
part,  as  the  continued  operation  of  the  same  constitu- 
tional causes  must  occasion  a  relapse  1  And  so  they 
sometimes  do,  no  doubt,  independently  of  the  accident 
of  any  portion  of  the  disease  not  being  completely  re- 
moved with  the  knife.  However,  experience  proves 
that  the  operation  frequently  effects  a  radical  cure,  and 
no  other  organ  is  afterward  attacked ;  which  is  analo- 
gous to  what  is  seen  after  the  amputation  of  a  scrofulous 
limb  ;  a  case  in  which  frequently  no  other  part  is  after 
ward  attacked,  though  the  constitution  is  unsound. 

From  the  description  which  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has 
given  of  the  dissection  of  persons  destroyed  by  scirrhus, 
it  must  be  inferred,  not  only  that  the  disease  is  consti- 
tutional, but  that  the  hope  of  radically  curing  it,  either 
by  medicines  or  an  operation,  must  very  often  fail  in 
advanced  cases.  He  says,  that  a  scirrhus  in  the  breast 
is  generally  accompanied  by  several  smaller  tumours 
of  the  same  character  in  different  parts  of  the  glandu- 
lar structure.  He  notices  the  deposition  of  the  scir- 
rhous matter  in  the  axillary  glands,  and  those  above 
the  clavicle.  On  the  left  side,  he  says,  the  latter  some- 
times press  upon  the  termination  of  the  thoracic  duct. 
According  to  his  observations,  the  glands  behind  the 
cartilages  of  the  ribs,  when  the  disease  is  on  the  sternal 
side  of  the  nipple,  are  generally  diseased.  The  axillary 
glands  on  the  other  side  of  the  body  he  has  also  seen 
in  the  same  state.  The  lungs  are  often  found  inflamed, 
and  adherent  to  the  pleura ;  serum  is  effused  in  the 
chest ;  and  the  pleura  costalis  studded  with  scirrhous 
tubercles.  He  also  describes  the  liver,  uterus,  ovaries, 
and  bones  as  participating  in  the  morbid  changes. — 
(See  Lectures,  I'i-c.  p.  182,  vol.  2.)  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  inutility  of  any  treatment  must  be  ob- 
vious. 

Until  late  years,  the  accounts  given  of  the  results  of 
operations  for  cancers  were  so  unpromising,  that  they 
deterred  many  patients  from  undergoing  a  timely  ope- 
ration ;  which,  for  cancerous  complaints,  is  the  only 
remedy  with  which  we  are  as  yet  acquainted  entitled 
to  much  confidence.  As  Mr.  B.  Bell  remarks,  the  great 
authority  of  Dr.  Alexander  Monro  must  have  had  no 
inconsiderable  influence  even  with  practitioners,  ia 
making  them  much  more  backward  in  undertaking  the 
extirpation  of  cancers  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
been.  "  Of  near  sixty  cancers,"  says  he,  "  which  I 
have  been  present  at  the  extirpation  of,  only  four  pa- 
tients remained  free  of  the  disease  at  the  end  of  two 
years :  three  of  these  lucky  people  had  occult  cancers 
in  the  breast,  and  the  fourth  had  an  ulcerated  cancer 
on  the  lip."— (£dm.  Med.  Essays,  vol.  5.)  Dr.  Monro 
also  observes,  that  in  those  in  whom  he  saw  the  dis- 
ease relapse,  it  was  always  more  violent,  and  made  a 
quicker  progress  than  it  commonly  did  in  others  on 
whom  no  operation  had  been  performed.  Hence, 
he  questions,  "  whether  ought  cancerous  tumours  to 
be  extirpated,  or  ought  the.  palliative  method  only  to 
be  followed  ]"  and,  upon  the  whole,  he  concludes 
against  their  extirpation,  except  in  such  as  are  of  the 
occult  kind,  in  young  healthy  people,  and  have  been 
occasioned  by  bruises  or  other  external  causes. 

More  modern  experience,  however,  has  afforded  a 
very  different  result,  and  given  ample  encouragement 
to  the  early  performance  of  an  operation,  and  even  to 
making  an  attempt  to  cut  away  the  disease,  in  every 
instance,  both  of  the  occult  and  ulcerated  kind,  when 
such  a  measure  can  be  so  executed  as  not  to  leave  a 
particle  of  the  cancerous  mischief  behind 

Mr.  Hill,  in  1772,  published  some  valual  'e  remarks 
on  the  present  subject.  At  this  period,  he  had  extir- 
pated from  different  parts  of  the  body  eighty-eight 
genuine  cancers,  which  were  all  ulcerated,  except 
four;  and  all  the  patients,  except  two,  recovered  of  the 
operation.  Of  the  first  forty-five  cases,  only  one 
proved  unsuccessful ;  in  three  more  the  cancer  broke 
out  again  in  different  parts ;  and,  in  a  fifth,  there  were 
threatenings  of  some  tumours,  at  a  distance  from  the 
original  disease.  These  tumours,  however,  did  not 
appear  till  three  years  after  the  operation ;  and  the 
woman  was  carried  off  by  %  fever  before  they  Imd 
made  any  progress.  All  the  rest  of  the  forty-five  con- 
tinued well  as  long  as  they  lived  ;  or  are  so,  «ay»  Mr 
Hill,  at  this  day.  One  of  them  survived  the  ope- 
ration above   thirty  years ;    and   fifteen  were  ttiMl 
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alive,  although  the  last  of  them  was  cured  in  March, 
1761. 

Of  the  next  thirty-three,  one  lived  only  four  months ; 
and,  in  five  more,  the  disease  broke  out  afresh,  after 
having  been  once  healed.  The  reason  why,  out  of 
forty-five  cases,  only  four  or  five  proved  unsuccessful, 
and  six,  out  of  thirty-three,  was  as  follows :  "  The  ex- 
traordinary success  I  met  with  (says  Mr.  Hill)  made 
cancerous  patients  resort  to  me  from  all  corners  of  the 
country,  several  of  whom,  after  delaying  till  there  was 
little  probability  of  a  cure,  by  extirpation  or  any  other 
means,  forced  me  to  perform  the  operation,  contrary 
both  to  my  judgment  and  inclination." 

Upon  a  survey,  in  April,  1764,  made  with  a  view  to 
publication,  the  numbers  stood  thus :  Total  cured,  of 
different  ages,  from  eighty  downwards,  sixty-three ;  of 
whom  there  were  then  living  thirty-nine.  In  twenty- 
eight  of  that  number,  the  operation  had  been  performed 
more  than  two  years  before;  and,  in  eleven,  it  had 
been  done  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  years.  So  that, 
upon  the  whole,  after  thirty  years'  practice,  thirty-nine, 
of  sixty-three  patients,  were  alive  and  sound ;  which 
gives  Mr.  Hill  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  dilTerent 
patients  lived  as  long,  after  the  extirpation  of  the  can- 
cers, as,  according  to  the  bills  of  mortality,  they  would 
have  done,  had  they  never  had  any  cancers,  or  under- 
gone any  operation. 

The  remaining  twenty-five,  which  complete  the 
eighty-eight,  were  cured  since  the  year  1764.  Twenty- 
two  of  these  had  been  cured  at  least  two  years ;  and 
some  of  them,  it  may  be  remarked,  were  seventy,  and 
one  ninety  years  old. 

In  the  year  1770,  the  sum  of  the  whole  stood  thus  : 
Of  eighty-eight  cancers,  extirpated  at  least  two  years 
before,  not  cured,  two  ;  broke  out  afresh,  nine ;  threat- 
ened with  a  relapse,  one ;  in  all,  twelve,  which  is  less 
than  a  seventh  part  of  the  whole  number.  At  that 
time,  there  were  about  forty  patients  alive  and  sound, 
whose  cancers  had  been  extirpated  above  two  years 
before. 

Mr.  B.  Bell,  who  was  present  at  many  of  these  cases, 
bears  witness  to  Mr.  Hill's  accuracy ;  and  the  former 
very  judiciously  states,  that  "  from  these  and  many 
other  authenticated  facts,  which,  if  necessary,  might 
be  adduced,  of  the  success  attending  the  extirpation 
of  cancers,  there  is,  it  is  presumed,  very  great  rea- 
son for  considering  the  disease,  in  general,  as  a  local 
complaint,  not  originally  connected  with  any  disorder 
of  the  system."  With  respect  to  Mr.  Bell's  oijinion, 
that  a  general  cancerous  taint  seldom,  or  perhaps 
never,  occurs,  but  in  consequence  of  the  cancerous 
virus  being  absorbed  into  the  constitution  from  some 
local  affection,  much  doubt  attends  even  this  supposi- 
tion, though  the  practical  inference  from  it  is  what 
cannot  be  found  fault  with,  viz.  in  every  case  of  real 
cancer,  or  rather  in  such  sclrrhosities,  as  from  their 
nature  are  known  generally  to  terminate  in  cancer,  we 
should  have  recourse  to  extirpation  as  early  as  possi- 
ble ;  "  and,  if  this  were  done  soon  after  the  appearance 
of  sudl' affections,  or  before  the  formation  of  matter 
takes  place,  their  return  would  probably  be  a  very  rare 
occurrence.'-— {System  of  Surgery,  vol.  7.) 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  admits,  that  the  operation  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  return  of  the  disease  in  many  cases,  the 
average  number  of  which,  however,  he  does  not  state, 
though  he  says  that  they  do  not  amount  to  one-fourth. 
-  -{Lancet,  vol.  2,  ;;.  383.) 

How  often  is  the  operation  determined  upon,  be- 
cause the  nipple  is  retracted,  and  true  cancer  thereby 
announced  !  Yet,  says  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  cause  of  this  change,  as  previously  ex- 
plained, "  it  is  quite  clear,  that  if  the  nipple  be  fully 
retracted,  and  if  this  has  been  evident  for  any  consider- 
able time,  the  operation  has  been  too  long  deferred  "  ^ 
—{Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  12, ;;.  233.) 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  is  adverse  to  the  performance  of 
the  operation  when  dyspnoea  is  present ;  for  he  has 
known  patients  die  in  two  or  three  days,  who  had  been 
operated  upon  while  labouring  under  that  symptom. 
On  examination  after  death,  water  was  found  in  their 
chests,  and  tubercles  in  the  pleura.— (La?ice^  vol.  2, 
p.  373.) 

The  same  experienced  surgeon  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  a  breast  should  never  be  removed,  unless  the  pa- 
tient has  undergone  a  course  of  alterative  medicines, 
as  Plummer's  pills  and  the  compound  decoction  of 
sarsaparilla,  or  (wliat  he  ])relers)  the  infusion  of  gen-  | 


tian  with  soda  and  rhubarb.  Thus  the  constituticn 
may  be  improved,  and  the  danger  of  a  relapse  dimi- 
nished.—(FoZ.  ciY.  p.  379.) 

After  comparing  the  diflferent  accounts  of  succestj 
given  by  Monro  and  Hill,  well  might  Richter  say: 
"  Jure  sane  dixeris,  de  uno  eodemque  morho  kos  vir 
loqui,  duhitarifere  potest."— {Obs.  Chir.fasc.  3.) 

MEDICINES  AND  PLANS  WHICH   HAVE   BEEN    TRIED  FOR  | 
THE  CURE  OF  SCIRRHUS  AND  CANCER. 

It  is  a  contested  point,  whether  a  truly  cancerous , 
disease  is  susceptible  of  any  process,  by  which  a  spon- 
taneous cure  can  be  effected.  It  appears  certain,  how 
ever,  that  a  violent  inflammation,  ending  in  sloughing, 
may  sometimes  accomplish  an  entire  separation  of  a 
cancerous  aflfection,  and  that  the  sore  left  behind  may 
then  heal.  Facts,  confirming  this  observation,  are  oc 
casionally  exemplified  in  cases  where  caustic  is  used, 
and  accidental  inflammations  have  led  to  the  same 
fortunate  result,  as  we  may  be  convinced  of  by  ex- 
amples recorded  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  Richerand,  &c. 
The  latter  writer,  adverting  to  the  effort  which  nature 
sometimes  makes  to  rid  herself  of  the  disease  by  the 
inflammation  and  bursting  of  the  tumour,  takes  the 
opportunity  to  relate  the  following  case.  A  woman, 
aged  forty-eight,  of  a  strong  constitution,  was  admittecL 
into  the  hospital  of  St.  Louis,  with  a  cancerous  tumour, 
of  the  right  breast.  The  swelling,  after  becoming^ 
softer,  and  aflfected  with  lancinating  pains,  was  at- 
tacked with  an  inflammation,  which  extended  to  the 
skin  of  the  part,  and  all  the  adjacent  cellular  ment- 
brane.  The  whole  of  the  swelling  mortified,  and  was 
detached.  A  large  sore,  of  healthy  appearance,  re- 
mained after  this  loss  of  substance,  and  healed  in  two 
months. — {Nosographie  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  381,  edit.  2.) 

In  general,  however,  it  must  be  confessed  that  in 
flammation  renders  things  worse  instead  of  better,  and 
by  converting  occult  cancers  into  ulcerated  ones,  has- 
tens the  patient's  death,  or  at  all  events  renders  the 
cure  more  difficult,  and  forbids  any  attempts,  which, 
on  such  a  principle,  might  be  made  lor  his  relief. 

Of  the  general  remedies,  narcotics,  as  conium,  opium, 
belladonna,  <fec.  have  been  employed  with  most  hope. 

Cicuta,  or  conium  maculatum,  owed  its  reputation 
to  the  experimenting  talent  of  Storck,  who  has' written 
several  treatises  on  it.  According  to  him,  cicuta  pos- 
sesses very  evident  powers  over  cancer,  and  has  cured 
a  great  many  cases ;  but  in  less  prejudiced  hands  it 
has  not  been  found  successful ;  and  even  in  many  of 
the  instances  adduced  by  Baron  Storck  of  its  utility,  it 
is  by  no  means  proved  that  the  disease  was  really 
cancer.  The  public  have  now  little  or  no  reliance  on 
this  medicine,  as  a  means  of  relieving  cancer.  Mr.  J. 
Burns  declares,  that  in  cancerous  ulceration,  he  never 
knew  hemlock  produce  even  temporary  melioration.-  - 
(See  Conium.) 

Belladonna  was  highly  recommended  by  Lambergen 
During  its  use,  he  kept  the  bowels  open  with  clysters, 
administered  every  second  day.  The  dose  should  be, 
at  first,  a  grain  of  the  dried  leaves,  made  into  a  pill. 
The  quantity  may  be  gradually  increased  to  that  of  ten 
or  twelve  grains.  The  extract  is  now  frequently  ex- 
hibited, the  dose  being  at  first  one  grain,  and  after- 
ward increased  by  degrees  to  five.  The  reputation  of 
belladonna  has  not  been  supported  by  any  decided 
success  in  cases  of  true  cancer. 

Hyosciamus  has  often  been  tried  in  cancerous  cases, 
and  was  held  in  great  estimation  by  the  ancients.  Mr. 
J.  Burns  says,  he  has  employed  it  occasionally,  but 
with  little  effect.  The  common  dose,  at  first,  is  three 
grains  of  the  extract. 

Aconitum  has  also  been  given ;  and,  as  it  is  a  very 
powerful  and  dangerous  narcotic,  a  patient  usually  be- 
gins with  only  half  of  a  grain  of  the  extract  night  and 
morning.  Solanum  dulcamara,  Paris  quadrifolia,  phy 
tolacca,  &c.  have  also  been  recommended ;  but  they 
are  now  hardly  ever  employed,  which  is  a  sufllcient 
proof  of  their  inefficacy.  Mr.  J.  Burns  tried  the  hydro- 
sulphuret  of  ammonia,  without  any  benefit.  Richter 
prescribed  the  laurus  cerasus,  but  without  any  decided 
success. 

Digitalis  lessens  vascular  action,  and  may  act  on 
scirrhi  like  abstinence,  bleeding,  &c.  It  has,  however, 
no  specific  virtue  in  curing  cancerous  diseases. 

Opium  is  seldom  employed,  with  the  intention  of 
curing  cancer,  although  probably  it  has  just  as  much' 
power  of  this  kind  as  other  narcotics,  which,  have  be«ii' 
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more  frequently  used.  For  the  purpose  of  lessening 
the  pain  of  cancerous  diseases,  it  is  very  freely  pre- 
scribed. 

Tonics  sometimes  improve  the  general  health ;  but 
they  never  produce  any  specific  effect  on  the  local  dis- 
ease. .^    ^ 

Justamond  thought  arsenic  a  specific  for  cancers. 
Farther  experience  has  not,  however,  confirmed  the 
truth  of  this  opinion,  though  there  are  many  practi- 
tioners vfho  continue  to  think  highly  of  the  efficacy  of 
this  mineral  in  certain  forms  of  disease,  which  have 
sometimes  been  classed  with  cancer;  and  in  many 
cases  of  lupus,  and  malignant  ulcers  of  the  tongue  and 
other  parts,  it  may  really  possess  greater  claims  to 
farther  trial  than  perhaps  any  other  medicine  yet  sug- 
gested. It  unquestionably  cures  numerous  ill-looknig 
sores  on  the  face,  lips,  and  tongue,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  remedies  for  lupus.  Mr.  Hill  observes :  "  Expe- 
rience has  furnished  me  with  some  substantial  rea- 
sons for  considering  arsenic  as  a  medicine  of  consider- 
able merit,  both  with  regard  to  actual  cancer  and  scir- 
rhus.  which  may  one  day  terminate  in  that  horrible 
speciesof  ulcer ;  and  although  I  cannot  as  yet  say  it 
vnll  remove  the  one,  or  cure  the  other,  as  certainly 
and  safely  as  mercury  commonly  does  a  syphilitic 
swelling,  or  open  sore,  yet  it  will,  in  a  great  majority 
of  cases,  retard  the  progress  of  the  true  scirrhous  tu- 
mour, and  ollen  prevent  its  becoming  cancer.  In  some, 
it  has  appeared  to  dissipate  such  swellings  com- 
pletely."— (See  Edin,  Med.  and  Surgical  Journ.  vol.  6. 
p.  58.) 

Mercury,  in  conjunctionwith  decoctions  of  guaiacum, 
sarsaparilia,  <fec.,  has  been  recommended,  but  as  Mr. 
J.  Burns  remarks,  no  fact  is  more  certainly  ascertained, 
than  that  mercury  always  exasperates  the  disease, 
especially  when  in  the  ulcerated  state.  Plummer's 
pills  and  the  other  alteratives  approved  of  by  SirAstley 
Cooper,  as  medicines  to  be  given  previously  to  an  ope- 
ration, with  the  design  of  lessening  the  chances  of  a 
return  of  the  disease,  have  been  already  noticed. 

Sulphate  of  copper  has  been  tried ;  but,  at  present, 
it  retains  no  character  as  a  remedy  for  cancer.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  muriated  barytes. 

The  carbonate  (rust)  of  iron  was  particularly  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Carmichael.  Besides  the  carbonate  of 
iron,  he  sometimes  prescribed  the  tartrate  of  iron  and 
potass,  and  the  phosphate,  oxyphosphate,  and  suboxy- 
phosphate  of  the  metal.  Some  constitutions  can  bear 
these  preparations  only  in  small  quantities ;  they  affect 
most  patients  with  constipation,  and  many  with  head- 
ache and  dyspnoea.  These  circumstances,  therefore, 
must  be  attended  to  in  regulating  the  dose.  The  above 
gentleman  has  seldom  given  less  than  thirty  grains,  in 
divided  doses,  in  a  day,  or  exceeded  sixty.  He  prefers 
the  suboxyphosphate  for  internal  use,  and  states,  that 
it  answers  best  in  small  doses  frequently  repeated.  It 
should  be  blended  with  white  of  egg,  have  a  little 
pure  fixed  alkali  added,  and  then  be  made  into  pills 
with  powdered  liquorice.  Aloes  is  recommended  for 
the  removal  of  costiveness.  When  half  a  grain  is  com- 
bined with  a  pill  containing  four  grains  of  carbonate  of 
iron,  and  taken  thrice  a  day,  the  constipation  will  be 
obviated.  When  the  internal  use  of  iron  brings  on 
headache,  difficult  respiration,  a  quick,  sometimes  full 
pulse,  which  is  also  generally  hard  and  wiry,  excessive 
languor,  lassitude,  &c.,  and  such  symptoms  become 
alarming,  the  iron  is  to  be  left  off,  and  lour  grains  of 
camphor  given  every  fifth  hour. 

At  the  same  time  that  preparations  of  iron  were  in- 
ternally administered,  Mr.  Carmichael  employed  exter- 
nally, for  ulcerated  cancers,  the  carbonate,  phosphate, 
oxyphosphate,  and  arseniate  of  iron,  blended  with  wa- 
ter, to  the  consi-stence  of  a  thin  paste,  which  was  applied 
once  every  twenty-four  hours.  To  occult  cancers,  the 
same  gentleman  applied  a  solution  of  the  sulphata  of 
iron  "  j.  to  Jbj.  of  water.  The  acetate  of  iron,  diluted 
with  eight  or  ten  times  its  weight  of  water,  was  also 
uded.  These  lotions  were  put  on  the  pan  affected  by 
means  of  folded  linen,  wet  in  them,  and  covered  with 
a  piece  of  oiled  silk  to  prevent  injury  of  the  clothes.— 
(See  All  Essay  on  the  Effects  of  the  Carbonate  and  other 
preparations  of  Iron  upon  Cancer,  £,  c.  2d  ed.  8vo. 
Dublin,  1808.) 

Many  remedies  have  acquired  celebrity  in  cases  of 
cancer,  because  very  bad  and  malignant  disea.ses,  only 
■upposed  to  be  cancers,  have  pol  weUl  under  their  use. 
Such  is  probably  the  ca.se  with  the  carbonate  of  iron. 


The  only  mode  of  treatment  which  Mr.  Pearson  haa 
ever  seen  do  any  particular  benefit  to  cancer,  is  that 
of  keejHng  ihe  patient  on  a  diet  barely  sufficient  for 
the  support  of  life,  such  as  barley-water  alone,  tea,  &;c. 
A  milk  diet  has  also  been  recommended. 

With  respect  to  the  effects  of  a  very  low  diet,  Sir  A. 
Cooper  protests  strongly  against  the  plan :  if  the  pa- 
tient be  already  weak,  he  says,  you  will  thus  render 
her  still  weaker,  and  soon  bring  her  to  the  grave :  in 
proportion  as  the  strength  declines,  the  pulse  is  quick- 
ened. He  farther  declares,  that  we  possess  no  medi- 
cine which  has  any  specific  power  over  the  disease, 
though  the  state  of  the  constitution  may  sometimes  be 
improved  by  Plummer's  pills  given  at  bedtime,  and  the 
ft)llowing  draught  in  the  day.  5L.  Infus.  gentian,  I  iss. 
Thict.  columba;,  3j.  Ammon.  carbon,  gr.  v.  Sodse 
carbon.  3  ss.  Misce.  Climate  he  also  regards  as  bar- 
ing no  particular  effect  on  scirrhous  disease.  Sir  A. 
Cooper  only  sanctions  the  use  of  steel  medicines 
when  the  uterine  secretion  is  defective.  In  such  cases 
he  recommends  the  compound  calomel  pill  at  night' 
and  the  following  draught  twice  a  day.  R.  Vini  feni 
3j.  Ammon.  carbon,  gr.  vij.  Aq.  menth.  vir.  5j. 
Tine,  cardam.  c.  3  ss.  He  also  approves  of  anodynes 
for  the  relief  of  the  suffering ;  as  the  tinct.  opii",  the 
liquor  opii  sedativus,  or  the  black  drop,  combined  with 
the  camphor  mixture,  and  a  little  of  the  spir.  ajtheris 
comp.  One  of  his  patients  derived  much  relief  from 
the  following  pill.  Ijt.  Ext.  stramonii  gr.  A.  Camph. 
gr.  ij.  M.  fl.  pil.  Bis  terve  in  die  sumend— (See  Lec- 
tures, ffc.  vol.  2,  p.  193.) 

The  old  surgeons  commonly  dressed  cancerous  sores 
with  narcotic  applications.  Vesalius  used  cloths  dipped 
in  the  juice  of  the  solanum ;  while  others  employed 
it  mixed  with  the  oil  of  roses  and  preparations  of  lead 
and  antimony.  Others  had  recourse  to  the  hyosciamus^ 
but  of  late  years  hemlock  poultices  have  been  the  fa- 
vourite narcotic  application ;  and  in  many  cases,  as 
Mr.  J.  Burns  observes,  they  have  undoubtedly  abated 
pain  and  diminished  fetor ;  but  this  is  all  which  can 
rcEisonably  be  exijected.  He  thinks  carrot  poultices 
better  than  those  of  hemlock,  as  they  produce  as  much 
ease  and  more  powerfully  diminish  the  fetor. 

Sir  Astley  Coojier  has  no  confidence  in  the  utility  &f 
evaporating  lotions.  Warm  applications  he  also  repre- 
sents as  improper.  The  dressing  which  he  mostly 
prefers,  is  a  plaster,  made  by  blending  3  j.  of  the  ex- 
tract of  belladonna  with  5  j- of  soap  cerate.  When  in- 
flammation is  present,  he  does  not  object  to  the  use  of 
leeches.  All  local  applications,  as  well  as  internal 
medicines,  he  considers  as  merely  palliatives,  unpos- 
sessed of  any  power  of  curing  really  scirrhous  dis- 
eases. 

The  fetor  of  cancers,  having  been  thought  to  resem- 
ble that  of  the  sulphurei  of  potash  (iiver  of  sulphur), 
and  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  being  the  best  agent 
for  decomposing  and  destroying  such  smell,  it  has 
been  recommended  as  an  application  to  cancerous 
sores.  It  may  correct  the  fetor ;  but  it  will  never  ac- 
complish a  cure.  Carbonic  acid  has  been  said  not 
only  to  correct  the  fetor,  but  in  some  instances,  com- 
pletely to  cure  the  disease.  It  was  long  ago  proposed, 
says  Mr.  J.  Burns,  by  Peyrilhe,  and  was  again  brought 
forward  by  Dr.  Ewart.  Experience,  however  has  not 
shown  that  the  efficacy  of  carbonic  acid,  in  cases  of 
cancer,  is  very  great.  Fourcroy  remarks,  "  After  the 
first  applications,  the  cancerous  sore  appears  to  as- 
sume a  more  favourable  aspect ;  the  sanies  which  flows 
from  it  becomes  whiter,  thicker,  and  purer,  and  the 
flesh  has  a  redder  and  fresher  colour ;  but  these  flat- 
tering apjiearances  are  deceitful,  nor  do  they  "ontinue 
long,  for  the  sore  speetUly  returns  to  its  former  state, 
and  its  progress  goes  on  as  before  the  application." 
The  best  method  of  applying  carbonic  acid  is  by  means 
of  a  bladder,  the  mouth  of  which  is  fastened  round 
the  sore  with  adhesive  plaster.  The  air  is  introduced 
by  a  pijie  inserted  at  the  other  end. 

Sometimes  the  fermenting  poultice  is  employed. 

Digitalis,  as  a  local  application,  is  entitled  to  about 
as  much  confidence  as  cicuta. 

Tar  ointment,  gastric  juice,  absorbent  powders,  &c. 
have  been  tried,  but  without  any  evident  good.— (Saa 
J.  Burns  oji  Inflammation,  vol.  2.) 

Mr.  Fearon  rejected  all  internal  remedies,  as  Inef- 
ficient in  the  treatment  of  cancer,  and,  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  complaint,  recommended  a  method  of 
practice,  founded  on  his  idea  of  the  inflaminntorv  n* 
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ture  of  the  disease.  "  In  the  beginning  of  scirrhous 
affections  of  the  breast  and  testis,  the  mode  I  have 
adopted  of  taking  away  blood,  is  by  leeches  repeatedly 
applied  to  the  i)arts.  In  this  course,  however,  I  have 
often  been  interrupted  by  the  topical  inflammation 
produced  by  these  animals  around  the  parts  where 
they  fastened.  In  delicate  female  habits,  I  have  often 
lost  a  week,  before  I  could  proceed  to  the  reapplication 
of  them.  When  the  symptoms  lead  me  to  suspect  the 
stomach,  uterus,  or  any  of  the  viscera,  to  be  so  affected 
that  the  complaint  either  is,  or  most  probably  soon 
will  become  cancerous,  I  then  have  recourse  to  general 
bleedings.  But  whether  topical  or  general,  perseve- 
rance for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  is  necessary. 
Though  the  pulse  never  indicated  such  practice,  yet 
he  patients  have  not  suffered  by  repeated  bleedings ; 
on  the  contrary,  when  they  passed  a  certain  time  with- 
out losing  blood,  they  felt  a  return  of  their  symptoms, 
and  of  their  own  accord,  desired  to  be  bled  again.  To 
this  plan  of  repeated  bleedings,  I  joined  a  milk  and  ve- 
getable diet,  avoiding  wine,  spirits,  and  fermented 
liquors."  Mr.  Fearon  used  also  to  keep  the  belly  open, 
and  employ  saturnine  applications. 

Of  the  method  of  treating  cancer  by  pressure,  I  have 
spoken  in  another  work  {First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of 
Surgery,  vol.  1),  and  therefore  in  this  place  I  need 
merely  repeat,  that  it  is  a  practice,  which  none  of  the 
best  modern  surgeons  think  entitled  to  approbation. 

From  the  preceding  accounts,  we  may  infer  that 
scarcely  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  any  known 
remedy  or  plan  in  any  cases  of  real  scirrhi,  and  ulcer- 
ated cancers.  The  operation  is  the  only  rational  means 
gf  getting  rid  of  the  disease ;  and  to  waste  time,  so  as 
to  allow  the  disorder  to  increase  in  a  serious  degree, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  trying  various  unpromising  me- 
dicines, is  conduct  unworthy  of  a  wise  surgeon's  Imi- 
tation. 

Perhaps,  in  early  cases,  it  may  be  right  to  make  trial 
of  arsenic,  conium,  preparations  of  iron,  those  oCiodine, 
and,  in  particular,  of  the  ointment  of  the  hydriodate  of 
potass,  which  Dr.  Wagner  found  capable  of  dispersing 
one  swelling  reputed  to  be  cancerous. — (See  Revue 
Med.  Juin,  1823.)  In  France,  this  ointment  is  also 
applied  to  various  tumours.  Dr.  Wagner's  contained 
only  eighteen  grains  of  the  hydriodate  of  potass  to  six 
drachms  of  lard ;  but  in  France  the  projwrtions  are  as 
much  as  two  drachms  of  the  first  article  to  an  ounce  of 
the  second.  But  the  practitioner  should  beware  of 
devoting  too  much  time  to  medicines  which  will  in  all 
probability  prove  inadequate  to  the  object  for  which 
they  are  exhibited.  Graefe  is  also  alleged  to  have 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  an  absorption  of  the  whole 
of  the  diseased  breast,  by  applying  an  ointment,  com- 
posed of  3j.  of  hydriodate  of  potass,  and  jij.  of  lard. 
Mr.  Hill,  of  Chester,  has  recorded  one  case,  very  favour- 
able to  the  farther  trials  of  iodine.  The  cancer  was  in 
the  ulcerated  state.  He  dressed  it  with  an  ointment 
consisting  of  3  j.  of  the  hydriodate  to  jj.  of  lard;  and 
gave  the  patient  internally  thirty  drops  at  a  time  of  a 
solution  of  tliirty-six  grains  of  the  hydriodate  in  an 
ounce  of  distilled  water.  The  result  was  such  amend- 
ment of  the  disease,  that  a  cure  was  confidently  ex- 
pected ;  but,  in  the  end,  the  ulcer  resumed  its  former 
dimensions  and  malignant  character.— (See  Edin.  Med. 
Journ.  No.  87,  p.  283.)  Upon  the  whole,  the  operation 
is  what  we  should  generally  adopt,  as  the  surest  and 
the  safest  means  of  getting  rid  of  cancerous  diseases. 
As  I  have  before  remarked,  the  operation  is  ahvays 
admissible,  when  every  particle  of  the  disease  can  be 
removed  by  it.  Even  large  open  cancers,  if  they  can 
be  entirely  cut  away,  are  often  capable  of  being  effec- 
tn^Uy  cured. 

The  removal  of  cancerous  disorders,  even  in  the 
slightest  and  most  trivial  cases,  should  always  be  ef- 
fected with  the  scalpel,  in  preference  to  caustic ;  the 
the  use  of  which,  though  it  may  sometimes  succeed  by 
producing  a  complete  destruction  of  the  diseased  parts, 
causes  severe  agony,  and  in  the  event  of  its  not  acting 
sufficiently  on  all  the  diseased  parts,  often  renders  the 
complaint  more  aggravated,  and  kills  the  patient,  and 
this  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

In  cases  of  cancer,  the  irritation  generally  occasioned 
hy  every  application  of  the  caustic  kind,  together  with 
he  pain  and  inflammation  which  commonly  ensue,  are 
strong  objections.  Plunket's  remedy,  which  is  chiefly 
arsenic,  is  equally  objectionable.  Nor  can  you  at  once 
60  certainlv  extirpate  every  atom  of  cancerous  mis- 


chief with  any  caustic,  as  you  can  with  the  knife ;  for 
with  this  you  immediately  gain  an  ocular  inspection 
of  the  surface  surrounding  the  disease,  so  as  to  see  and 
feel  whether  the  disordered  parts  are  completely  re- 
moved, or  whether  any  portion  of  the  disorder  requires 
a  farther  employment  of  the  instrument.  With  re- 
spect to  the  pain,  that  of  caustics  is  infinitely  greater, 
more  intolerable,  and  more  tedious,  than  that  occasioned 
by  the  knife.  When  caustic  also  fails  in  destroying 
every  particle  of  the  disease  at  once,  it  almost  always 
tends  to  enlarge,  in  a  very  rapid  way,  the  original 
boundaries  of  the  mischief.  For  an  account  of  the 
method  of  removing  scirrhi  and  ulcerated  cancers,  see 
Mamma,  Removal  of, 

[There  is,  perhaps,  no  disease  to  which  our  "  flesh  is 
heir,"  which  has  been  so  fruitful  of  empiricism,  or  has 
yielded  so  great  a  harvest  of  wealth  and  reputation  to 
ignorant  and  mischievous  charlatans,  as  that  of  cancer. 
And  so  great  have  been  the  evils  of  malpractice  in  the 
treatment  of  this  disease,  and  so  fatal  have  been  the 
several  caustic  plasters  which  are  imposed  on  the  pub- 
lic, that  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  such  impositions 
have  not  been  made  the  subjects  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  penalties  of  our  medical  pohce. 

Our  author  has  given  us  a  lucid  and  judicious  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  modifications  of  cancer,  and  one 
which  will  enable  the  young  surgeon  readily  to  make 
out  his  diagnosis.  But  his  chief  diflSculty  will  be  to 
convince  his  patient  and  friends  that  every  indolent  tu- 
mour, tedious  ulcer,  irritated  gland,  or  protracted phleg- 
moid  or  erysipelatous  local  mflammation,  is  7iot  a  cancer. 
Those  numerous  cancer-doctors  who  swarm  in  many  of 
our  cities,  gain  their  reputation  for  success  by  pronoun- 
cing all  such  local  affections  to  be  cancers,  and  then  ap- 
plying their  cancer-plaster  until  they  form  a  new  sur- 
face which  soon  granulates  and  heals  by  cicatrization. 
The  cure  of  cancer  is  then  published,  and  thousands  of 
certificates,  under  oath,  are  deluging  the  country,  at 
testing  such  cures  in  patients,  many  of  whose  consti 
tutions  are  utterly  unsusceptible  of  cancerous  disease  in 
any  of  its  forms .  Hence  it  is  th  at  we  hear  of  more  cancers 
being  cured  in  New- York  by  these  empirics  than  there 
are  cases  of  the  genuine  disease  in  the  United  States ; 
more  cures  in  a  year  than  there  are  cancers  in  a  century. 
Within  three  years  I  have  knovm  more  than  a  hundred 
instances  of  these  impositions.  Sometimes  in  children 
a  nsBvus  materni,  or  an  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  is 
treated  by  a  cancer-plaster ;  and  Dr.  Mott  mentioned  to 
me,  a  short  time  since,  that  he  saw  a  child  with  ranula 
under  the  treatment  of  one  of  these  leeches,  who  had 
already  inserted  a  caustic  plaster  beneath  the  tongue  by 
a  complex  apparatus.  Very  often  an  indurated  gland, 
an  indolent  ulcer,  an  obscure  tumour,  has  come  under 
my  notice,  which  had  been  already  doomed  to  the  caus- 
tic as  the  worst  kind  of  cancer,  although  neither  pos- 
sessed any  specific  character  whatever. 

All  these  impositions,  however,  are  comparatively  in 
nocent ;  because,  for  the  most  part,  they  only  inflict  a 
scar  on  the  skin,  and  a  wound  on  the  pockets  of  those 
who  become  their  victims.  But  they  stop  not  with  these 
lesser  crimes ;  with  their  reputation  their  hardihood  in- 
creases, and  they  decide  every  morbid  alteration  in  the 
structure  of  the  female  breast  to  be  a  cancerous  mam 
ma,  and  predict  the  surgeon  with  his  knife,  and  death 
in  the  rear,  as  the  certain  results  of  delay  in  eating  out 
this  cancer  and  its  roots.  I  have  known  many  wives 
and  mothers  ruined  for  life  by  submitting  to  the  experi- 
ments of  ignorance  and  folly  on  diseases  of  the  glandu- 
lar structure,  which  required,  for  the  most  part,  no  me- 
dical attention.  And  in  one  instance  I  saw  a  patient 
die,  the  widowed  mother  of  a  number  of  children,  of 
what  is  called  arsenical  fever,  produced  by  a  plaster  ap- 
plied to  the  mamma,  for  an  ir  considerable  tumour  which 
had  existed  for  years,  but  which  her  fears,  the  terror  of 
her  friends,  and  the  wickedness  of  one  of  these  cancer- 
doctors  had  magnified  into  a  malignant  cancer.  She 
was  in  perfect  health  when  the  arsenic  was  applied ;  the 
eschar  formed  was  large  and  dee]) ;  an  extensive  inflam 
mation  succeeded,  involving  the  other  breast  and  the 
axillary  glands,  from  which  she  was  soon  bedridden, 
and  lingered  eleven  months,  dying  of  the  remedy,  not 
the  disease.  This  is  only  one  among  a  number  of  in- 
stances in  which  death  has  resulted  in  this  city  imta. 
similar  means. 

It  will  ijerhaps  be  expected  that  I  should  refer,  in  tliis 
place,  to  the  treatment  of  cancerous  manmia  by  compres- 
sion, a  remedy  which  some  years  since  attracted  a  cod 
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siderable  share  of  public  a'tention.  I  know  not  with 
whom  the  practice  originated,  but  recollect  that  the  late 
Dr.  Ezra  (Jillingham,  of  Baltimore,  wrote  a  paper  on 
this  subject  a  few  years  since,  in  which  he  extolled  the 
practice  of  compression,  and  seemed  to  anticipate  very 
important  results  from  this  mode  of  treatment.  He  ap- 
plied pressure  with  a  piece  of  sheet  lead  and  a  suitable 
bandage  in  the  case  of  his  mother,  and  thought  he  had 
effected  a  cure ;  but  a  few  months  overthrew  his  hopes, 
the  disease  returned,  and  after  the  extirpation  of  one 
breast  by  the  knife,  she  died  of  the  disease  at  last. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  even  the  knife  affords  very 
equivocal  benefit  in  cases  of  well-marked  cancer,  and 
hence  in  this  country  a  prejudice  very  extensively  exists 
against  the  operation  of  removing  the  mamma.  The 
frequent  failures  of  the  operation  may  be  attributed  very 
frequently  to  its  long  postponement.  If  the  patient  re- 
fuse to  submit  to  the  knife  for  months,  and  even  years 
after  the  specific  characteristics  of  the  disease  are  plainly 
developed,  and  until  the  axilla  has  become  involved,  it 
would  be  surprising  indeed  if  recovery  should  ensue, 
especially  in  the  prostrated  condition  of  the  body  ordina- 
rily found  to  exist  under  such  circumstances. 

So  numerous  are  the  instances  of  the  return  of  the 
disease  in  other  and  even  remote  parts  of  the  body,  and 
this  too  after  the  best  advised  and  most  skilfully  per- 
formed operations,  that  many  surgeons  are  of  opinion 
that  cancer  is  always  a  constitutional  disease,  and  they 
therefore  look  upon  the  operation  for  the  removal  of  can- 
cers as  altogether  palliative.  A  more  probable  opinion, 
however,  is  that  expressed  in  the  note  on  Osteosarcoma, 
which  is  but  a  modification  of  carcinoma,  that  the  dis- 
ease is  at  first  purely  local ;  but  if  not  removed  in  its  inci- 
pient state,  very  soon  involves  the  whole  body,  and 
hence  the  success  of  early  operations.  But  although 
the  disease  maybe  most  generally  purely  local,  and  un- 
connected with  any  vitiated,  scrofulous,  or  scorbutic 
state  of  the  system,  j^et  it  will  be  found  most  generally 
to  involve  the  whole  gland,  although  the  characteristic 
evidences  of  cancer  may  only  exist  in  a  very  small  part 
of  the  structure.  Hence  when  any  portion  of  the 
mamma  is  affected  with  a  disease  of  tliis  kind  calling 
for  the  operation,  it  will  be  unsafe  to  extirpate  only  the 
part  diseasetl,  but  every  portion  of  the  entire  breast  must 
be  removed,  else  the  disease  will,  in  a  majority  of  in- 
stances, very  soon  return.  Some  surgeons  attribute  its 
return  to  the  inflammation  consequent  upon  the  opera- 
tion ;  but  it  is  diflacult  to  believe  that  an  affection  of  ;spe- 
cific  character  can  result  from  any  ordinary  inflamma- 
tion after  a  surgical  wound,  unless  there  be  some  portion 
of  the  diseased  structure  left  behind.  Either  this  must 
be  admitted,  or  else  it  will  follow  that  the  whole  system 
is  contaminated  with  the  specific  action,  for  otherwise  the 
inflammation  following  other  operations  might  be  ex- 
pected to  degenerate  into  cancer.  Dr.  Hosack  has  a 
paper  on  this  subject  in  vol.  2  of  liis  Essays,  published 
in  1824.— Reese.] 

Much  additional  information  respecting  cancer  is  con- 
tained in  the  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery^  ed.  5. 
jLe  Dran's  Operations  in  Surgery, p.  81,  <$-c.  ed.  2.  B. 
BelVs  Surgery,  vol.2.  Jastamond's  Jlccount  of  the  Me- 
thods pursued  in  the  Treatment  of  Cancerous  and  Scir- 
rhous Disorders,  8vo.  Lond.  17H0 ;  also,  his  Surgical 
Tracts,  6rc.  8vo.  Lond.  1789.  James  Hill,  Cases  in  Sur- 
gery,8vo.  Edin.  1772.  Vindungus  ah  Harting,  De  Op- 
tima Cancrum  Mammarum  extirpanda  ratione.  Alsdorf, 
1720.  {Nailer,  Disp.  Chir.  2.  509.)  L.  Rouppe,  De 
Morhis  J^aviganlium  liber,  accedit  Obs.  de  Effectu  Ex- 
tracti  cicutw  Storckianoin  Cancro,  8vo.  Lvgd.  1764.  G, 
Dowman,  on  the  J^ature,&-c.  of  a  Scirrhus,  8vo.  Lond. 
A.  Storck,  An  Essay  on  the  Medical  Nature  of  Hemlock, 
(S-c.  8fo.  I^ond.  1760.  C.  Molinarius,  Historia  Mulie- 
ris  a  Scirrho  curatce,  8vo.  Vindob,  17G1.  G.  Tabor,  De 
Cancro  Mammarum,  cumque  novo  extirpandi  Mcthodo. 
Ti-njecli,  1721.  C.  Perry,  Mechanical  Account  of  the 
Hysteric  Passion,  ire.  with  an  Appendix  on  Cancer, 
Svo.  London,  1755.  Sir  John  Hill,  Plain  and  Useful 
Directions  for  those  who  are  afflicted  with  Canccr.<^,  2d 
ed.  8vo.  Lond.  G.  A.  Langguth,  Progravima  dcpotis- 
simis  Cancri  Mammarum  Cautia prudenter  occupaiidis, 
Wittemb.  1752.  Ph.  Fr.  Gmelin  et  Achat.  Gartner, 
Specifica  Methodis  rcccnlior  Cancrum  sanandi,  iS'c. 
Tubinga,  1757.  JV.  Zaffarini,  Storia  di  due,  Mam- 
melle  DemoUte  ntlla  dt  cui  Scirrosa  sostanza  sono 
atati  trovati  nove  Aghi.  8vo.  Venei.  1701.  C.  Petrus, 
Diss,  sistens  hisloriam  rariorem  mammte  cancrosce, 
$ans^inem  vicnttruum  fandenlis,  mtihodo  simpliciore 
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sanata.  {Frank.  Del.  Op.  10.)  W.  Beckett,  jYeu> 
Discoveries,  relating  to  the  Caie  of  Cancers,  vherein 
a  method  of  dissolving  cancerous  substance  is  recom- 
mended, ^c.  8vo.  Lond.  1711.  IT.  J^orford,  Essay  on 
the  general  Method  of  treating  Cancerous  Tumours,  ^c 
\2mo.  Lond.  1753  R.  Guy,  An  Essay  on  Scirrhous  Tu- 
mours and  Cancers,  8vo.  Lond.  1759 ;  also,  Practical 
Obs.  on  Cancers,  ^c.  8vo.  J.  Burrows,  Practical  Es- 
say on  Cancers,  8vo.  Lond.  1707.  Chr.  C.  Lerche,  Obs. 
de  Cancro  Mammarum,  Mo.  Gott.  1777.  F.  Hopkins. 
De  Scirrho  et  Carcinomate,  8vo.  Edin.  1777.  B.  Pey- 
rilhe.  Diss,  on  Cancerous  Diseases,  translated  from, 
the  Latin,  with,  JVotes,  8vo.  Lond.  1777.  J.  Andree, 
Observations  upon  a  Treatise  on  the  Virtues  of  Hem- 
lock, in  the  Cure  of  Cancers,  written  by  Dr.  Storck,  of 
Vienna,  wherein  the  Doctor's  Cases  in  favour  of  that 
vegetable  are  candidly  examined,  and  proved  insufficient 
in  divers  instances  ;  with  some  practical  remarks  on 
Career  in  General,  ^c  8vo.  Lond.  1761.  p.  j.  p.  de 
Rameux,  De  Scirrho  et  Cancro,  Oeuderghern,  1788.  T 
Clerke,  Diss,  de  Cancro,  8vo.  Edin.  1784.  R.  Hamil- 
ton, on  Scrofulous  Affections,  with  remarks  on  Scirrhus, 
<Sc.  8vo.  Lond.  1791.  E.  Kentish,  Cases  of  Cancer; 
with  Obs.  on  the  use  of  Carbonate  of  Lime,  8vo.  JVeio- 
castle,  1802.  C.  T.  Johnson,  a  Practical  Essay  ov 
Cancer,  8vo.  Lond.  1810.  Fearon  on  Cancers,  with  an 
Account  of  a  neio  and  successful  method  of  operating, 
particularly  in  Cancers  of  the  Breast  or  Testicle,  8vo 
Lond.  1786.  B.  Bell  on  Ulcers.  Adams  on  Cancerous 
Breasts,  8vo.  Lond.  1801 ;  and  on  Morbid  Poisons,  2d 
ed.  1807.  Medical  Museum,  vol.  1.  Med.  Trans,  vol.1. 
Gooch's  Med.  Observations,  vol.  3.  IJ Encyclopidie 
Mithodique,  partie  Chirurgicale.  Article  Cancer,  in 
Rees's  Cyclopedia.  Practical  Observations  on  Can- 
cer, by  J.  Howard,  8vo.  Lond.  1811.  Md moire  renfer- 
mant  quelques  Vues  Generales  sur  le  Cancer,  in  lEu- 
vres  Chir.  de  Desault,  par  Bichat,  t.  'S,p.  406,  <S-c.  Ri- 
cherand,  J^osographie  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  377,  6,-c.  ed.  2 
Lambc's  Inquiry  into  the  origin  and  cure  of  Constitu- 
tional Diseases,  8vo.  Lond.  1805 ;  and  Reports  of  the 
Effects  ofapeculiar  Regimen  in  Cancerous  Complaints, 
Svo.  Lond.  1815.  Baillie's  Morbid  Anatomy  of  some 
of  the  most  Important  Parts  of  the  Human  Body.  The 
Queries  of  the  Society  for  investigating  the  JVature  and 
Cure  of  Cancer  may  be  seen  in  the  Edin.  Med.  and  Sur- 
gical .Journal,  vol.  2,  p.  382,  <^c.  Diet,  des  Sciences 
Med.  art.  Cancer.  Alibert,  JVosol.  J^aturelle,  t.  \,fol. 
Paris,  1817.  Consult  also  Wardrop  on  Fungus  Ha^ 
matodes,  in  which  may  be  seen  an  interesting  compara- 
tive view  of  this  last  affection  and  Cancer.  Denman's 
Observations  on  the  Cure  of  Cancer,  8vo.  Lond.  1810 , 
and  CarmichaeV s  Essay  on  the  Effects  of  Carbonate  and 
other  preparations  of  Iron  upon  Cancers;  with  an  In- 
quiry into  the  J^ature  of  that  and  other  Diseases,  to 
which  it  bears  a  relation,2d  ed.  Svo.  Dublin,  1809.  HZ 
Thomas,  Commentaries  on  the  Treatment  of  Scirrhi 
and  Cancer,  8vo.  Lond.  1805,  1817.  S.  Young,  Inquiry 
into  the  JVature,  <^c.  of  Cancer,  Svo.  Lond.  1805.  JJf;-- 
nutes  of  Cases  of  Cancer  and  Cancerous  tendency,  Svo. 
Lond.  1816  ;  also,  farther  Reports  of  Cases  treated  by 
the  new  mode  of  pressure,  Svo.  Lond.  1818.  J.  Pear- 
son, Practical  Obs.  on  Cancerous  Complaints;  with  an 
account  of  some  Diseases  which  have  been  confounded 
with  Cancer  ;  also,  Critical  Remarks  on  some  of  the 
Operations  performed  in  Cancerous  Cases,  Svo.  Lond. 
1793.  Abernethy's  Surgical  Works,  vol.  2.  Lond.  1811. 
J.  Rodman,  A  Practical  Explanation  of  Cancer  in  the 
Breast,  Svo.  Lond.  1815.  Sir  E.  Home,  Obs.  on  Can- 
cer, Svo.  Lond.  1805.  C.  Bell  on  the  Varieties  of  Dis- 
eases comprehended  under  the  name  of  Carcinoma  Mam- 
mcB,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  12,  Lond.  1822  Sir  A. 
Cooper's  Lectures,  vol.  2, 1825.  Also,  Illustrations  of 
the  Diseases  of  the  Breast,  Lond.  1829.  4to.  Hill  in. 
Edin.  Med.  Journ.  JVo.  87. 

CANCER  SCROTI.  CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS' 
CANCER.    See  Scrotum. 

CA'NCRUM  ORLS.  A  deep,  foul,  irregular,  fetid 
ulcer,  with  jagged  edges,  on  the  inside  of  the  lips  and 
checks,  attended. with  a  copious  flow  of  oflensive  sa- 
liva. According  to  Mr.  Pearson,  this  disease  is  seldom 
seen  in  adults ;  but  most  commonly  in  children  fh)m 
the  age  of  eighteen  months  to  that  of  six  or  seven 
years.  The  gums,  as  well  as  the  lips  and  cheeks,  are 
sometimes  affected ;  in  which  cirrum.stanro  the  teeth 
are  generally  carious  and  loose.  The  ulceration  Is  oc- 
casionally attended  with  abscesses,  which  burst  cither 
through  the  cheek,  lip,  or  just  below  the  jaw.     Exfo. 
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liations  are  not  unfrequent,  and  when  the  disease  is 
neglected,  extensive  sloughing  sometimes  happens. 

Living  in  a  marshy  situation,  unwholesome  food, 
and  inattention  to  cleanliness,  are  suspected  to  be  con- 
ducive to  this  disorder.  Its  causes  seem  not  to  be  un- 
derstood ;  but  it  is  remarked  that  the  disease  prevails 
most  in  houses  where  children  are  crowded  together. 
The  complaint  is  sometimes  suspected  to  be  con 
tagious. 

Though  children  are  the  usiaal  subjects  of  it,  grown 
up  persons  do  not  always  escape  its  attacks. 

The  treatment  consists  in  extracting  diseased  teeth 
and  loose  pieces  of  bone ;  directing  a  milk  and  vege- 
table diet,  with  a  prudent  quantity  of  fermented  li- 
quors ;  and  prescribing  bark,  sarsaparilla,  and  elm 
bark  with  sulphuric  acid. 

The  best  external  applications  are,  diluted  mineral 
acids ;  burnt  alum ;  the  decoctum  cinchonae,  with  sul- 
phate of  zinc ;  tincture  of  myrrh ;  lime-water,  with 
spirit  of  wine,  &c.—(iiee  Pearson's  Principles  qfiSur- 
gery,  ed.  2,  p.  287.) 

CANTHA'RIDES.  Spanish  or  French  flies,  with 
•which  the  common  blistering  plaster  is  made.  In  sur- 
gery they  are  also  prescribed  in  incontinence  of  urine, 
gleets,  &c.  The  tincture  is  sometimes  added  to  sti- 
mulating liniments-to  increase  their  effect.  When  ap- 
plied to  the  skin  or  taken  into  the  stomach,  they  have 
a  peculiar  tendency  to  act  upon  the  urinary  organs, 
and  especially  to  irritate  and  inflame  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  and  occasion  strangury.  In  children,  these 
effects  are  particularly  frequent. — (See  Blisters.) 

[Under  the  article  Tincture  of  Cantharides  will  be 
found  some  practical  remarks  on  the  effects  of  this  re- 
medy in  several  diseases.  I  would  therefore  only 
remark  in  this  place,  alth(»ugh  not  strictly  appertaining 
to  surgery,  that  the  internal  exhibition  of  cantharides 
will  be  found  to  possess  extraordinary  virtues  in  over- 
coming an  habitual  propensity  to  abortion  which  the 
female  constitution  sometimes  acquires.  I  have  known 
this  remedy  succeed  after  thirteen  successive  abortions 
had  occurred,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  made  to 
prevent  its  repetition.  Its  use  should  be  continued  in 
increasing  doses  until  strangury  is  induced,  which  re- 
sult may  be  hastened  by  applying  a  dilute  unguent  of 
cantharides  to  a  bhstered  surface. — Reese.] 

CAPELINA.  (From  capeline,  a  woman's  hat.) 
A  double-headed  roller,  the  middle  of  wliich  is  applied 
to  the  occiput.  After  two  or  three  circles  the  rollers 
intersect  each  other  upon  the  forehead  and  occiput ; 
then  one  being  reflected  over  the  vertex  to  the  fore- 
head, the  other  is  continued  in  a  circular  track.  They 
next  cross  each  other  upon  the  forehead,  after  which 
the  first  head  is  carried  back  obliquely  towards  the 
occiput,  and  reflected  by  the  side  of  the  other.  The 
last  is  continued  in  a  circular  direction  ;  but  the  first  is 
brought  again  over  the  sagittal  suture,  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  so  continued  till  the  whole  head  is  co- 
vered. By  the  ancients  this  bandage  was  sometimes 
applied  in  cases  of  hydrocephalus :  it  has  no  advan- 
tage, however,  and  is  now  hardly  ever  used. 

CAPILLARY  FISSURE.  A  very  minute  crack  in 
the  skull.  The  term  came  into  use  from  its  presenting 
the  appearance  of  a  hair. 

CAPISTRUM.    See  Bandage. 

CARBUNCLE.  (From  carbo,  a  burning  coal.)  An- 
thrax. This  is  a  very  common  symptom  in  the  plague ; 
but  comes  on  also  sometimes  as  a  primary  disease. 
The  first  symptoms  are  great  heat  and  violent  pain  in 
some  part  of  the  body,  on  which  arise  one  or  several 
vesications,  attended  with  great  itching  and  a  burning 
heat;  below  which  a  circumscribed  but  very  deep- 
seated  and  extremely  hard  tumour  may  be  felt.  In 
some  respects  it  resembles  the  furuncle ;  but  differs 
from  it  in  having  no  central  core,  and  in  terminating 
in  gangrene  under  the  skin  instead  of  suppuration. — 
(See  Gibson's  Institutes,  vol.  I,  p.  50,  Philadelphia, 
1824.)  It  soon  assumes  a  dark  red  or  purple  colour 
about  the  centre,  but  is  considerably  paler  towards  the 
edges.  A  blister  frequently  appears  on  the  apex, 
which,  as  it  occasions  an  intolerable  itching,  is  often 
scratched  by  the  patient.  The  blister  being  thus 
broken,  a  brown  sanies  is  discharged  and  an  eschar 
makes  its  appearance.  Many  vesications  of  this  kind 
are  sometimes  produced  upon  one  tumour.— (Brom- 
field's  Obs.  vol.  1.) 

Carbuncles  have  been  distinguished  into  the  benign 
ana  malignant  kinds ;  but  as  far  as  the  disease  can  be 


judged  of  at  present  in  this  country,  the  distinction* 
are  only  founded  upon  the  different  degrees  of  violence 
with  which  it  makes  its  attack.  Some  carbuncles  are 
said  to  be  pestilential,  while  others  are  not  at  all  infec- 
tious. Fortunately,  all  cases  met  with  in  this  island 
are  of  the  last  sort ;  for  no  opportunities  of  remarking 
the  pestilential  anthrax  have  occurred  in  England  since 
the  deplorable  periods  of  1665  and  1666. 

The  carbuncle  sometimes  appears  in  persons  affected 
with  typhoid  fevers,  in  which  case  it  is  attended  with 
great  weight  and  stiffhess  of  the  adjacent  parts ;  the 
patient  is  restless  and  pale,  the  tongue  white,  or  of  a 
deep  red,  and  moist ;  the  pulse  low,  urine  sometimes 
pale,  sometimes  very  turbid,  with  all  the  other  symp- 
toms, in  an  exaggerated  degree,  which  attend  typhoid 
fevers.  The  patient  often  complains  much  of  his 
head,  either  from  pain  or  giddiness.  Sometimes  he  is 
drowsy ;  at  other  times  he  cannot  get  the  least  sleep. 
Occasionally  he  is  delirious.  The  case  is  also  apt  to 
be  attended  with  chilliness  or  rigors,  and  profuse  per 
spirations.  The  patient  is  sometimes  costive,  some 
times  afflicted  with  a  profusion  of  stools :  he  generally 
complains  of  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  and  vomiting, 
takes  but  little  nourishment,  complains  of  difliculty  of 
breathing,  and  is  extremely  low  with  palpitations  of  the 
heart,  and  sometimes  faintings.— (See  Bromjield^s  Obs 
vol.  1,  p.  122.) 

Sometimes  a  little  slough,  of  a  black  colour,  appears 
in  the  middle  of  the  tumour.  This  was  supposed  by 
the  ancients  to  be  a  part  of  the  body  burned  to  a  cinder 
or  hard  crust,  by  the  violence  of  the  disease.  By 
some  authors,  the  carbuncle  is  considered  as  a  sort 
of  gangrenous  affection  of  the  cellular  substance.— 
{Latta.)  The  progress  of  carbuncles  to  the  gangre- 
nous state  is  generally  quick.  Their  size  is  various ; 
they  have  been  known  to  be  as  large  as  a  plate.  Con- 
siderable local  pain  and  induration  always  attend  the 
disease.  The  skin,  indeed,  has  a  peculiar  feel,  like 
that  of  brawn.  As  the  complaint  advances,  several 
apertures  generally  form  in  the  tumour.  Through 
these  openings  there  is  discharged  a  greenish,  bloody, 
fetid,  irritating  matter.  The  internal  sloughing  is 
often  very  extensive,  even  when  no  sign  of  mortifica- 
tion can  be  outwardly  discovered. 

The  constitution  is  often  so  low  and  exhausted,  that 
death  follows.  The  carbuncle,  indeed,  is  most  fre- 
quent in  old  persons,  whose  constitutions  have  been 
injured  by  voluptuous  hving ;  and  hence  we  cannot 
be  surprised  that  the  local  disease,  influenced  by  the 
general  disorder  of  the  system,  should  very  often  as- 
sume a  dangerous  aspect. 

The  degree  of  peril  may  generally  be  estimated  by 
the  magnitude  and  situation  of  the  tumour,  the  num- 
ber of  such  swellings  at  the  same  time,  the  age  of 
the  patient,  and  the  state  of  his  constitution. 

With  regard  to  the  local  treatment,  the  grand  thing 
is  to  make  an  early  and  free  incision  into  the  tumour, 
so  as  to  allow  the  sloughs  and  matter  to  escape  readily. 
Also,  with  the  view  of  facilitating  the  escape  of  the 
discharge  and  internal  sloughs  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, it  is  a  good  plan  to  remove,  with  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors, a  part  of  the  dead  skin,  as  soon  as  its  detachment 
is  sufficiently  advanced. — (See  Diet,  des  Sciences 
MM.  t.  2,  p.  184.) 

As  much  of  the  contents  aS  possible  is  to  be  at  once 
pressed  out,  and  then  the  part  is  to  be  covered  with  an 
emollient  poultice.  Indeed,  until  the  tumour  is  opened, 
no  applications  are  more  proper  than  emollient  poul- 
tices, and  when  an  incision  has  been  made  they  are 
far  preferable  to  any  detergent  antiseptic  injections, 
made  with  bark,  tincture  of  myrrh,  &;c.,  or  to  any  lotions 
made  with  the  sulphates  of  copper  and  zinc,  nitrate  of 
silver,  &c.  Fomentations  also  afford  considerable  re- 
lief, both  before  and  after  an  opening  has  been  made. 
As  the  discharge  is  exceedingly  fetid  and  irritating,  it 
will  be  necessarj-  to  put  on  a  fresh  poultice  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  The  use  of  the  poultice  is  to  be  continued 
till  all  the  sloughs  have  separated,  and  the  surface  of 
the  cavity  apjiears  red,  and  in  a  granulating  state, 
when  soft  lint  and  a  pledget  of  some  unirritating  oint- 
ment should  be  applied,  together  with  a  compress  and 
bandage.  The  manner  in  which  the  disease  is  pro- 
tracted by  not  making  a  proper  opening  in  due  lime 
cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of 
every  practitioner,  and  it  may  justly  be  regarded 
as  a  frequent  reason  of  the  fiital  terminations  of 
numerous  cases.     Mr.  Bromfield  forcibly  inculcates 
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tbe  necessity  of  making  a  timely  opening  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  sloughs;  for,  says  he,  in  case  you  rely 
on  the  opening  made  by  nature,  the  thin  matter  only 
will  be  discharged,  the  sloughy  membranes  will  re- 
main, and  the  orifice  close  up.— (See  vol.  1,  p.  128.) 

It  was  formerly  not  an  uncommon  custom  to  remove 
the  most  prominent  portions  of  carbuncles  with 
the  knife,  or  to  destroy  them  with  the  actual  and  po- 
tential cauteries.  The  French  in  particular  are  partial 
to  the  method  of  burning  the  swelling  with  a  hot  iron, 
the  employment  of  which  is  sanctioned  by  Pouteau. — 
(See  his  lEuvres  Posthumes.)  Even  now  they  some- 
times touch  the  apex  of  the  swelling  with  boiling  oil, 
the  muriate  of  antimony,  or  the  actual  cautery,  espe- 
cially when  the  pain  is  excessively  severe ;  and  the 
practice  is  alleged  to  be  the  most  expeditious  mode  of 
relieC  In  America,  emollient  poultices  are  continued 
until  vesications  appear,  openings  form,  and  a  bloody 
serum  begins  to  be  discharged;  the  surface  of  the 
tumour  is  then  fVeely  covered  with  caustic  vegetab]°, 
alkali,  which  of  course  produces  a  good  deal  of  pain, 
but  this  soon  subsides,  and  the  severe  burning  agony 
peculiar  to  the  complaint  is  now  quite  removed.  It 
was  Dr.  Physick  who  first  explained  the  proper  period 
for  the  application ;  without  which  knowledge.  Profes- 
sor Gibson  says,  much  mischief  has  resulted  from  ill- 
timed  incisions,  and  the  actual  and  potential  cauteries. 
— Unstitutes  of  Surgery,  vol.  1,  p.  52.) 

In  England  the  disorder  is  generally  subdued  by 
milder  means.  With  respect  to  the  constitutional 
treatment,  the  continental  surgeons,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  case,  before  a  slough  has  formed,  usually  pre- 
scribe gentle  diaphoretic  drinks,  containing  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  tartrate  of  antimony  to  open  the  bowels. 
After  this  stage,  they  have  immediate  recourse  to  tonics 
and  (tordials.  It  should  always  be  remembered,  that 
the  disease  is  for  the  most  part  met  with  in  bad  con- 
stitutions, and  in  persons  who  are  weak  and  irritable. 
Hence,  it  is  only  when  there  is  a  full  strong  pulse, 
and  the  complaint  is  just  beginning,  that  bleeding  is 
allowable.  Bark,  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  camphor, 
wine,  opium,  ether,  are  the  internal  medicines  most 
commonly  needed.  The  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  also 
highly  proper,  as  well  as  aromatics  and  a  nourishing 
diet.  As  the  pain  is  very  severe,  opium  is  an  essential 
remedy.  The  constitutional  treatment  is  analogous  to 
that  of  mortification,  and  for  this  reason  I  do  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  enlarge  the  present  article  by  expati- 
ating on  this  part  of  the  subject. — (See  Mortification.) 

In  many  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  a  malig- 
nant species  of  carbuncle  appears  to  be  endemic,  con- 
tagious, and  very  often  fatal. 

[In  the  United  States,  carbuncles  not  unfrequently 
occur,  and  occasionally  they  present  a  most  malignant 
aspect.  They  are  for  the  most  part  seated  on  the  back 
near  the  spine ;  varying  in  their  situation  from  the  cer- 
vical to  the  lumbar  vertebrae;  but  they  do  occur  on 
almost  every  part  of  the  body,  and  some  of  the  worst 
I  have  ever  seen  existed  on  the  scalp. 

The  local  treatment  in  this  country,  when  the  dis- 
ease is  of  malignant  character,  is  most  generally  a 
poultice  or  cataplasm  of  bark  and  yest,  frequently  re- 
newed, washing  the  part  often  with  brandy.  At  the 
same  time  greater  reliance  is  placed  on  the  internal 
remedies,  which  are  designed  to  prevent  sphacelus, 
viz.  bark,  wine,  serpentaria,  porter,  and  other  tonics. 
In  the  2d  volume  of  Dr.  Hosack's  essays  will  be  found 
the  narrative  of  the  successful  treatment  of  an  inte- 
resting case.— Reese.] 

For  an  account  of  this  form  of  this  disease,  I  would 
particularly  advise  the  reader  to  consult  Richerand 
JVosoffr.  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  210,  A-c.  edit,  4,  and  J^arrey, 
Mimoires  de  Chirurgie  Militaire,  1. 1,  p.  104,  <J-c.  yijit. 
Tosi,  De  Jinthrace  seu  Carbunculo  Tractatvs.,  Ato. 
Venetiis,  1576.  This  tracts  notwithstanding  its  anti- 
quity, is  said  to  contain  useful  precepts  :  see  Did.  des 
Sciences  Mid.  t.  2,  p.  184.  Bromficld'a  Chirurgical 
Cases  and  Obs.  vol.  1.  UEncyclupidie  Methodique, 
partie  Chir.,  art.  Jinthrax.  Pearson's  Principles. 
Richter's  Jlnfansgr.  der  Wundarin.  b.  1.  Jioyer, 
Traiti  des  Maladies  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  50,  SfC.  Physick's 
Case  of  Carbuncle,  with  Remarks  on  the  Use  of  Caustic 
in  that  Disease,  in  the  Philadelphia  .Journ.  of  the  Med. 
and  Physical  Sciences,  vol.  2,  p.  172.  JV.  Gibson,  The 
Institutes  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  vol.  1,  p.  50,  if-c. 
Philadelphia,  1824. 

CARCINOMA.  (From  KapK7voi,acnb.)  See  Cancer. 
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CARIES.  (From  Ktipu),  to  abrade.)  Caries  is  a  dis- 
ease of  the  bones,  supposed  to  be  very  analogous  to 
ulceration  of  the  soft  parts ;  and  this  comparison  is  one 
of  great  antiquity,  having  been  made  by  Galen.  How- 
ever, by  the  generality  of  the  ancients,  caries  was  not 
discriminated  from  neci-osis. 

It  was  from  the  surgeons  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
that  more  correct  opinions  were  derived  respecting 
caries.  Until  this  period,  writers  had  done  little  more 
than  mention  the  complaint  and  the  methods  of  treating 
It  Some  new  light  was  thrown  upon  the  subject  by 
J.  L.  Petit,  in  his  remarks  upon  exostosis  and  caries  — 
(Mai.  des  Os,  t.  2,  chap.  16,  p.  27.)  But  as  he  only 
spoke  of  the  disorder  as  one  of  the  terminations  of  ex- 
ostosis, he  has  not  entered  far  into  the  consideration  of 
it.  The  best  observations  on  canes  were  first  maae  dv 
Dr.  A.  Monro,  primus.— {Edin.  Med.  Essays,  vol.  6 
art.  25.)  This  memoir  contains  the  earliest  correct 
ideas  of  dry  caries,  or  necrosis,  which  is  rightly  com- 
pared to  mortification  of  the  soft  parts,  and  named 
gangrenous  caries. 

The  bones,  like  other  parts  of  the  body,  are  composed 
of  arteries,  veins,  absorbent  vessels,  nerves,  and  a  cel- 
lular texture ;  they  are  endued  with  vitality ;  they  are 
nourished,  they  grow,  waste,  are  repaired,  and  undergc 
various  mutations  according  to  the  age  of  the  indivi 
dual;  and  they  are  subject  to  diseases  analogous  to 
those  of  the  soft  parts.  To  the  phosphate  of  lime 
which  is  more  or  less  abundantly  distributed  in  their 
texture,  they  owe  all  their  solidity  ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is 
to  the  same  earthy  substance,  that  the  difference  in 
their  vital  properties  and  in  their  diseases,  from  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  body,  is  to  be  referred.  In  fact,  this 
particular  organization  and  inferior  vitality  of  the 
bones  are  generally  supposed  to  account  for  the  small 
number,  peculiar  character,  and  generally  slow  pro- 
gress of  their  diseases.— (Dic<.  des  Sciences  Med.  t.  4 
p.  80.) 

Bones  of  a  spongy  texture  are  more  frequently  at- 
tacked by  caries  than  such  as  are  compact.  Hence 
the  vertebrae ;  astragalus,  and  other  bones  of  the  tar- 
sus; those  of  the  carpus;  the  sternum;  the  bones  of 
the  pelvis,  and  the  heads  of  the  long  bones,  are  often 
affected ;  and  the  bones  of  young  persons  are  unques- 
tionably more  frequently  the  seat  of  caries  than  those 
of  old  subjects. 

But,  as  a  modern  writer  has  observed,  though  the 
soft  and  spongy  bones  are  most  subject  to  caries,  they 
sometimes  suffer  a  degree  of  injury  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  death  of  a  portion  of  their  texture.  This  re- 
mark is  illustrated  by  a  case,  where  a  musket-ball 
had  struck  the  head  of  the  tibia,  in  which  after  death  a 
sequestrum  was  found,  with  a  cloaca  leading  down  to 
it. — (Liston,  in  Edin.  Med  and  Surg.  Journ.  No.  78, 
;;.  50.) 

According  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Syme,  when 
caries  occurs  in  the  tables  of  the  skull,  or  the  cylindri- 
cal bones,  it  is  uniformly  preceded  by  a  morbid  expan- 
sion of  the  compact  structvire  into  a  state  resembling 
that  which  naturally  belongs  to  those  where  the  dis- 
ease usually  resides.  He  notices,  that  the  shafts  of 
bones,  and  especially  that  of  the  tibia,  are  frequently 
enlarged  and  thickened,  in  consequence  of  chronic  in- 
flammation, and  at  the  same  time  loosened  in  their 
texture,  so  as  to  present  nearly  the  same  appearance 
as  that  of  the  spongy  articulating  extremities.  "  In 
bones  so  altered,  caries  occasionally  occurs,  or  I  should 
rather  say,  a  condition  resembling  caries,  since  it  dif- 
fers from  this  disease  in  one  important  feature,  viz. 
incorrigibleness.  I  have  hardly  ever  known  this 
pseudo-caries  resist  the  local  application  of  blisters, 
and  internal  use  of  oxymuriate  of  mercury;  and  I 
have  felt  very  uncomfortable  in  seeing  extensive  inci- 
sions, rasping,  trephining,  actual  cauteries,  &c.  em- 
ployed ineffectually  to  cure  complaints  admitting  of 
such  easy  remedy." — (See  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ 
vol.2l,p.2b7.) 

In  necrosis,  the  bone  is  entirely  deprived  of  life;  In 
caries,  the  vital  principle  exists,  but  a  morbid  action  Is 
going  on,  whereby  the  texture  of  the  bone  is  altered, 
and  rendered  softer  and  lighter  than  natural.  Hut 
though  these  disorders  are  essentially  different  fVoni 
each  other,  they  frc(iuently  occur  together  in  the  samo 
part,  as  Mr.  Liston  has  correctly  explained.— (/vW^- 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  No.  78,  p.  50.) 

In  the  most  common  species  of  caries,  a  Ioobo  fun- 
gous flesh  grows  out  of  the  interstices  formcxl  on  lh« 
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surface  of  the  diseased  bone,  and  bleeds  from  the 
slightest  causes ;  while  in  the  soft  parts  a  sinus  ge- 
nerally leads  down  to  the  caries,  and  emits  a  very 
fetid,  dark-coloured  sanies.  These  symptoms,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  the  tendency  in  the  accompanying 
ulcer  or  sinus  to  produce  large  fungous  granulations, 
are  more  constant  in  cases  of  necrosis  than  in  those 
of  caries,  some  of  which  may  remain  a  very  consider- 
able time  unattended  with  any  outward  sore,  abscess, 
or  sinus  as  we  see  illustrated  in  the  caries  produced 
by  various  diseases  of  the  joints.  And,  indeed,  par- 
ticular forms  of  caries  (if  they  deserve  that  name)  are 
rarely  accompanied  with  suppuration :  a  fact  to  which 
I  shall  again  advert. 

"  The  absorption  of  bone,  like  that  of  soft  parts  (says 
Dr.  Thomson),  may  be  distinguished  into  interstitial, 
progressive,  and  ulcerative.  We  have  ample  proofs  of 
the  interstitial  absorption,  or  that  which  is  daily- 
hourly,  and  unceasingly  taking  place  from  every  part 
of  the  substance  of  bone,  in  the  deposition  and  removal 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  that  has  been  tinged  with  mad- 
der. If  too  much  earth  be  removed,  the  quantity  of 
animal  matter  vrill  be  relatively  increased,  and  a  dis- 
position given  to  softness  of  the  bones — a  state  which 
exists  in  the  bones  of  children  in  the  disease  called 
the  rickets,  and  in  the  bones  of  older  people  in  that 
denominated  moUities  ossium,  or  the  rickets  of  grown 
people. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  the  effects  of 
the  progressive  absorption  of  bone,  as  manifested  in 
the  progress  of  aneurisms  and  other  tumours  to  the 
skin  ;  but  the  formation  of  pus  is  by  no  means  a  ne- 
cessary, constant,  or  even  frequent  attendant  on  the 
progressive  absorption  in  bone.  Hydatids  in  the  brains 
of  sheep,  tumours  growing  from  the  pia  or  dura  mater 
in  the  human  body  (see  Dura  Mater),  or  aneurism 
seated  over  the  cranium,  or  within  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  are  often  the  cause  of  the  whole  substance  of  a 
bone  being  removed,  layer  after  layer,  by  progressive 
absorption,  without  the  formation  of  a  single  particle 
of  pus. — (See  Aneurism.)  This  state  of  the  bone  has 
often  been  confounded,  but  improperly,  with  that  state 
of  the  bone  which  arises  from  ulcerative  absorption, 
the  state  which  is  properly  denominated  caries,  and 
in  which  one  or  more  solutions  of  continuity  may  be 
produced  upon  the  surface,  or  in  the  substance  of  the 
bones.  The  ulcerations  occasioned  in  bones  by  the 
venereal  disease  afford  by  far  the  best  marked  exam- 
ples of  the  effects  and  appearances  of  ulcerated  ab- 
sorption, or  caries  in  bones,"  &c.— (See  TliomsorVs 
Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  389.) 

Caries  has  been  divided  into  three  kinds,  according 
10  the  nature  of  its  causes:  1.  Caries  from  external 
causes  ;  2.  From  an  internal  local  cause,  where  no  out- 
ward injury  of  the  bone,  and  no  internal  constitutional 
disease  can  be  suspected  to  have  produced  the  disorder, 
and  where  the  affection  can  be  removed  by  local  means. 
The  caries  of  the  finger-bones  from  whitlows  is  quoted 
as  a  specimen  of  this  form  of  the  disease.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  case  is  generally  rather  an  instance  of 
necrosis.  3.  From  a  general  internal  cause,  or  consti- 
tutional disease,  in  which  cases,  besides  local  remedies, 
It  is  necessary  to  employ  such  medicines  as  are  calcu- 
lated to  obviate  the  particiUar  affection  of  the  system, 
whence  the  diseased  state  of  the  bone  has  originated. 

But,  in  addition  to  these  general  divisions  of  the  sub- 
ject, there  are  many  circumstances  in  relation  to  the 
varieties  of  caries  which  may  be  said  yet  to  lie  in  ob- 
scurity. If,  as  a  modern  writer  remarks,  the  situation 
of  the  bones,  the  nature  of  their  organization,  and  the 
slowness  of  their  diseases  would  let  an  attentive  ob- 
server trace  the  formation,  developement,  and  progress 
of  caries,  no  doubt  there  would  be  noticed  a  diversity 
in  its  symptoms  corresponding  to  its  different  species  ; 
and  probably  it  would  be  found  that  a  venereal  or  scro- 
fulous caries  would  vary  in  its  origin  and  progress  as 
much  from  a  caries  arising  from  a  purely  local  cause, 
as  a  venereal  or  scrofulous  ulcer  differs  from  the  kind 
of  ulceration  that  follows  a  common  abscess.— (Die;*. 
des  Sciences  Med.  t.  4,  p.  84.)  The  worm-eaten  caries, 
as  it  lias  been  termed,  which  penetrates  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  a  bone,  and  gives  it  an  appearance  as  if  it 
hac*  been  bored  in  hundreds  of  places,  is  a  very  differ- 
f  nt  affection  from  some  other  forms  of  the  disease, 
whether  superficial  or  extending  to  the  deeper  texture 
if  the  bone. 
.^      Mr.  Syme  regards  the  distmction  of  caries  into  the 


dry,  TKoint,  worm-eaten,  &c.  only  as  the  result  of  tha 
conftision  of  caries  with  other  morbid  states  of  the  os- 
seus  tissue.  The  dry  is  in  reality  necrosis,  as  already 
noticed.  A  carious  bone,  after  maceration,  according 
to  Mr.  Syme,  looks  as  if  it  had  been  burned ;  being 
harder,  whiter,  and  more  brittle  than  usual,  and  always 
attended  with  more  or  less  excavation,  so  as  to  expose 
the  cellular  structure.  It  much  resembles  a  piece  of 
loaf  sugar,  which  has  been  partially  dissolved  by  mo- 
mentary immersion  in  hot  water.— (See  Edin.  Med. 
and  Surg.  Joum.  vol.  31,  p.  257.) 

Abscesses  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  bones  are  fre- 
quently thought  to  be  the  cause  both  of  necrosis  and 
caries.  This  was  the  ancient  doctrine,  and  it  has  found, 
various  advocates  in  modem  times,  especially  Mr.  Lis- 
ten.—(See  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  vol.  20,  p.  52.) 
Hence,  the  rule  to  o])en  such  abscesses  at  an  early 
period,  in  order  to  prevent  the  bone  from  being  affected. 
If  some  abscesses,  like  those  which  form  over  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  tibia  and  mastoid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone,  be  frequently  attended  either  with  ca- 
ries or  necrosis,  the  latter  is  mostly  the  cause,  and  not 
the  effect  of  the  suppuration.  Pus,  wliich  is  a  bland, 
unctuous,  inodorous  fluid,  never  attacks  the  soft  parts 
with  which  it  is  in  contact  until  its  qualities  are 
changed  by  exposure  to  the  air.  When  an  abscess 
forms  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdo- 
men, the  peritoneum  of  that  part,  naturally  a  thin  mem 
brane,  instead  of  being  destroyed,  becomes  ttiick  and 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  extension  of  the  abscess 
towards  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  So  also  when  an 
abscess  is  formed  over  a  bone,  not  originally  diseased 
or  hurt  by  the  same  causes  which  produced  the  ab- 
scess, and  not  injured  by  being  kept  exposed,  or  by  as- 
tringent escharotic  applications,  neither  caries  nor  ne 
crosis  is  likely  to  happen.  On  the  contrary,  the  perios- 
teum, like  the  peritoneum,  becomes  thickened,  and  gra- 
nulations are  formed  over  it.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Syme,  caries  cannot,  like  necrosis,  be  induced  directly 
by  the  effect  of  violence.  It  depends,  he  says,  upon  a 
peculiar  morbid  action,  which  is  probably  in  all  cases 
preceded  by  inflammation.  "  Many  people  think  that 
pressure,  such  as  that  of  an  aneurism,  causes  absorption 
of  bone,  and  gives  rise  to  an  appearance  which  might 
be  mistaken  for  caries  by  an  inexperienced  or  careles, 
observer,  but  could  never  for  a  moment  impose  u 
any  one  acquainted  with  the  distinctive  characters 
the  disease.  The  surface  exposed  by  simple  absoi 
tion  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  which  would  hi 
appeared  if  the  excavation  had  been  effected  by 
lence.  We  do  not  here  perceive  the  hardness,  whil 
ness,  and  brittleness  of  caries ;  neither  is  there  any 
matter  secreted  from  it ;  and  so  soon  as  the  caries  is 
removed  the  disease  ceases.  The  effect  of  pressure  in 
causing  absorption  without  inducing  caries,  is  well 
seen  in  those  common  cases  of  necrosis  where  inter- 
nal exfoliation  occurs,  and  the  confined  pus  makes  a 
way  for  its  escape,  since  the  sides  of  these  passages, 
so  produced,  the  cloacae  as  they  are  called,  are  in  no 
respect  carious,  or  unfit  for  healthy  action.  Deep- 
seated  collections  of  matter  ought  to  be  evacuated  early 
to  relieve  the  patient  from  pain,  or  prevent  exten- 
sion of  the  fluid,  but  no  apprehension  need  be  enter- 
tained of  caries  being  produced  by  its  pressure." — 
(Syme,  vol.  cit.  p.  258.) 

But  though  this  gentleman  thinks  that  inflammation 
generally,  if  not  always,  precedes  caries,  he  represents 
this  consequence  as  not  invariably  following  inflam- 
mation or  even  suppuration.  "  In  cases  of  compound 
fracture,  amputation,  excision  of  joints,  &c.  we  every 
day  see  bone  suppurate  and  granulate  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner.  We  observe  the  same  thing  oc- 
casionally in  joints,  which  become  anchylosed  afti 
being  the  seat  of  abscess."  At  the  same  time. 
Syme  believes  that  suppuration  of  bone,  which  eith 
takes  place  spontaneously,  or  in  conseouence  of  sligl 
external  injury,  is  verj'  frequently  followed  by  cari^ 
much  more  so  than  when  it  results  from  a  wouni 
which  does  not  heal  by  the  first  intention. 

Mr.  Syme  has  found  that  caries  seldom  affects  the 
bone  to  a  great  depth.  "  Thus  we  often  see  an  arti- 
culating extremity  carious  over  its  whole  external  sur- 
face, and  sound  in  the  centre.  At  other  times  we  find 
it  hollowed  out  into  a  cavity,  the  surface  of  which  is 
carious,  while  the  external  shell  is  sound.  The  very 
limited  extent  of  the  disease  often  contrasts  remarkaWy 
with  the  extreme  obstinacy  and  severity  of  the  symp- 
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loms.  Thus  there  is  in  my  possession  a  thigh-bone 
which  I  took  from  the  body  of  a  woman  who  had  la- 
Doured  under  caries  of  the  trochanter  major  for  thir- 
teen years ;  yet  tlie  whole  disease  may  be  covered  by 
the  point  of'a  finger,  and  is  not  thicker  than  a  sixpence." 
—{Syme,  in  Edin.  Med.  Joum.  v.  31,  p.  257.) 

The  venereal  disease  is  sometimes  a  cause  of  caries ; 
sometimes  of  necrosis ;  frequently  of  both  affections 
together,  and  in  other  instances  of  exostosis.  When 
it  attacks  the  bones  of  the  nose,  its  destructive  effects 
arise  partly  from  necrosis,  and  partly  from  caries,  and 
the  face  is  sadly  disfigured.  The  bones  of  the  palate 
are  sometimes  altered  in  the  same  manner;  but  on 
other  occasions  the  effect  upon  them  is  chiefly  necrosis. 

In  cases  of  cancer  of  the  breast  the  sternum  and  ribs 
are  sometimes  found  carious.  I  believe  that  in  such 
cases  the  disease  of  the  bones  has  nothing  in  its  ovm 
nature  entitling  it  to  be  regarded  as  cancerous.  It  is 
a  mere  effect  of  the  original  disorder ;  and  if  the  cari- 
ous bone  could  be  removed  together  with  every  particle 
of  the  disease  of  the  soft  parts,  a  cure  would  probably 
follow.  Or  supposing  the  carious  bone  were  the  only 
portion  of  the  disease  left,  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
case  might  yet  end  in  a  cure.  At  the  same  time  it  is  pro- 
per to  recollect  what  has  been  mentioned  in  the  article 
Cancer,  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper  refers  in  his  Lectures 
to  some  bones  taken  from  cancerous  subjects,  where 
the  scirrhous  substance  is  deposited  in  their  structure. 

[Under  the  article  TVephine  I  have  noticed  a  very  re- 
markable case  of  caries  from  syphilis  occurring  in  the 
cranium,  together  with  its  successful  treatment.  The 
celebrated  Richerand,  of  Paris,  has  several  times  re- 
moved carious  ribs,  and  this  operation  has  since  been 
repeated  by  Dr.  M'Clellan,  of  Philadelphia,  and  by 
Dr.  M'Dowell,  of  Virginia. — Reese.] 

Caries  arising  from  syphilis  most  commonly  affects 
the  tibia,  cranium,  ossa  nasi,  ossa  palati,  and  sternum  ; 
and  I  believe  is  mostly  complicated  with  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  necrosis. 

Caries  of  the  vertebras  is  known  by  peculiar  symp- 
toms, among  which  a  paralysis  of  the  inferior  extremi- 
ties and  lumbar  abscesses  are  the  most  remarkable. 

Caeteris  paribus,  caries  from  an  external  or  a  local 
internal  cause  is  less  dangerous  than  that  which  pro- 
ceeds from  a  constitutional  disease,  particularly  when 
the  latter  is  difficult  of  cure. 

Caries  of  the  spongy  part  of  the  bones  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  cure  than  a  similar  affection  of  the  compact 
parts.  Caries  of  the  carpal  and  tarsal  bones  is  par- 
ticularly obstinate.  These  bones  being  in  close  contact, 
the  affection  cannot  easily  be  prevented  from  spreading 
from  one  to  the  other.  Amputation  is  often  the  only 
means  of  cure.  Tne  same  is  frequently  the  case  when 
the  spongy  heads  of  the  long  bones  forming  the  large 
joints  become  carious.  Even  this  mode  of  relief  is  not 
practicable  when  the  head  of  the  bone  lies  very  deeply, 
like  that  of  the  os  femoris. 

Caries  of  the  ossa  ileum  is  also  observed  to  be  par- 
ticularly difficult  of  removal. 

Caries  from  scrofula,  the  most  frequent  case  of  all 
the  examples  of  this  disorder  of  the  bones  {Wiss- 
mann) ,  is  more  difficult  of  cure  than  that  from  syphi- 
lis and  scurvy  ;  for  some  efficacious  remedies  against 
the  latter  diseases  are  knowTi ;  but  scrofula  cannot  be 
said  to  be  within  the  reach  of  medicine.  The  progno- 
sis is  less  favourable  in  old  than  young  subjects,  and 
much  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  disease,  the  pa- 
tient's strength,  and  the  state  of  the  soft  parts. 

When  caries  arises  from  constitutional  disease,  inter- 
nal remedies  are  of  course  indicated.  Thus  mercurial 
and  sudorific  medicines  put  a  stop  to  caries  from  syphi- 
is  ;  wliile  vegetable  diet  and  acids  cure  both  the  scurvy 
and  the  caries  dependent  on  it. 

According  to  writers  the  indications  in  the  treatment 
gf  caries  are,  either  to  produce  a  change  in  the  action 
(it  the  diseased  portion  of  bone,  whereby  it  may  regain 
a  healthy  state,  or  to  destroy  it  altogether. 

In  the  caries  from  constitutional  causes,  the  first  ob- 
ject seoms  to  be  brought  about  by  the  operation  of 
such  remedies  as  remove  the  original  disease ;  and  I 
should  mucli  doubt  whether,  in  these  ca.ses,  any  very 
active  local  tniatmunt  is  necessary  or  free  from  objec- 
tion. Of  course,  this  remark  i'i  meant  to  apply  only  to 
examples  in  which  we  possess  some  medicine  or  plan 
which  is  known  to  be  a  tolerably  sure  n^medy  for  the 
gfloeral  disease.  This  is  not  the  case  in  caries  ft-orn 
•CTOftila,  and  here  issues,  blisters,  friction,  with  other 


local  means,  arc  unquestionably  advantageous. — (See 
Joints  and  Vertebrae.)  But  surgeons  have  proceeded-.far- 
ther,  and  not  content  with  issues,  blisters,  fomentations, 
&c.  as  means  for  quickening  the  action  of  the  diseased 
bone,  they  have  commonly  recommended  applying  di- 
rectly upon  it  the  strongest  stimulants,  as  the  tincture 
of  aloes  or  myrrh,  a  solution  of  the  argentum  nitratum, 
concentrated  vinegar,  or  diluted  muriatic  acid. 

For  the  destruction  of  caries,  the  actual  and  poten- 
tial cauteries  and  cutting  instruments  have  been  em- 
ployed. 

On  the  continent,  and  particularly  in  France,  the  plaa 
of  touching  carious  parts  of  bones  with  the  actual  cau- 
tery, after  bringing  them  fairly  into  view  by  the  previous 
use  of  the  knife,  is  still  pursued.  It  is  thought  that 
the  burning  iron  acts  by  changing  the  caries  into  a  ne- 
crosis, irritating  the  subjacent  sound  parts,  and  exciting 
that  action  of  the  vessels,  by  which  the  dead  or  dis- 
eased part  of  the  bones  must  be  thrown  off.  Such  is 
the  doctrine  inculcated  by  Boyer,  and  such  is  the  prac- 
tice sanctioned  by  some  surgeons  of  the  present  day 
among  whom  I  find  Mr.  Liston. 

Mr.  Hey  succeeded  in  cutting  away  a  carious  part  of 
the  tibia.  He  began  the  operation  by  dissecting  oft'  the 
granulations  of  flesh  which  had  arisen  from  the  bone, 
and  then  sawed  out,  by  means  of  a  circular-headed  saw, 
a  wedge  of  the  tibia  two  inches  in  length.  The  remo- 
val of  this  portion  brought  into  view  a  caries  of  the 
cancelli  almost  as  extensive  as  the  piece  already  re- 
moved. With  different  trepliines,  suited  to  the  breadth 
of  the  caries,  Mr.  H»)y  removed  the  diseased  cancelli  of 
the  bone  quite  through  to  the  opposite  lamella.  As  the 
caries  extended  in  various  directions,  it  was  not  possi- 
ble to  remove  the  whole  of  it  with  a  trephine  without 
removing  also  a  large  portion  of  the  sound  part  of  the 
bone,  which  Mr.  Hey  wished  to  avoid.  By  the  £ssist- 
ance,  therefore,  of  a  strong  sharp-pointed  knife,  he  pur- 
sued the  caries  in  every  direction,  until  every  part  was 
taken  away  wliich  had  an  unsound  appearance.  The 
woimd  was  simply  dressed  with  dry  lint ;  the  whole 
surface  was  speedily  covered  with  good  granulations ; 
and  a  complete  cure  was  obtained  without  any  exfo- 
liation. 

Mr.  Hey  concludes  tliis  subject  as  follows :  "  ]  have 
treated  some  other  cases  of  caries  of  the  tibia  in  the 
same  manner,  and  with  equal  success.  Where  the 
extent  of  the  caries  is  not  so  great  as  to  prevent  a 
complete  removal  of  the  morbid  part,  this  method  is 
extremely  useful,  and  far  superior  to  the  use  of  the  po- 
tential or  actual  cautery. 

The  trephine  is  not  wanted  where  the  cancelli  of 
the  bone  are  not  affected  with  the  caries.  The  dis- 
eased parts  of  the  lamella  may  be  removed  with  gouges 
or  small  chisels.  Granulations  of  flesh  will  then  arise 
from  the  sound  parts  of  the  bone,  and  become  united 
with  the  integuments,  which  ought  to  be  presers-ed  as 
far  as  is  iiossible." — {Pract.  Obs.  on  Surgery.) 

Mr.  Syme  also  regards  excision  as  the  best  method 
of  destroying  carious  bone,  since  (he  says)  "  iiore  can 
be  done  by  the  gouge,  or  cutting  pliers,  in  a  few 
seconds,  than  by  the  actual  cautery  in  as  mary  weeks 
or  months ;"  and  he  strongly  objects  to  the  application 
of  the  cautery  to  the  bone  after  the  excision  of  the 
carious  part.— (JSdm.  Med.  Joum.  v.  31,  p.  260.)  On 
this  point,  every  judicious  surgeon  must,  I  tUnk,  agree 
with  him. 

Dr.  Nicol,  surgeon  to  the  Northern  Infirmary  of  In- 
verness, has  lately  published  the  lesult  of  his  expe- 
rience in  caries  j  and  he  finds  that,  when  excision  is 
not  practicable,  the  next  most  effectual  treatment  con 
sists  in  applying  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  carious  pari, 
and  exhibiting  the  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla 
—(See  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  No.  94.) 

In  the  treatment  of  caries,  particularly  of  that  form 
of  it  which  accompanies  white  swellings,  Mr.  Liston 
considers  ointments  and  poultices  as  u/ilikely  to  be 
productive  of  much  good.  In  the  first  or  inflammatory 
stage,  he  praises  topical  bleeding,  practised  with  mode- 
ration, and  followed  by  issues,  sinapisms,  blisters,  or 
the  antimonial  ointment.  However,  he  thinks  the 
most  effectual  remedy  is  the  moxa.  "  In  all  deep- 
seated  pains  of  the  joints  (says  Mr.  Liston)  this  remedy 
affords  the  most  speedy  and  complete  relief,  at  the  ex- 
pense but  of  a  trifling  pain  of  no  long  duration.  The  pain 
does  not  appear  to  be  greater  than  that  arising  tnnn 
the  formation  of  an  eschar  by  iKitass,  or  any  other  of 
the  potential  cauteries,  and  lasts  only  during  the  time 
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of  the  application,  while  tiie  violent  pain  does  not  sub- 
side, perhaps,  for  twelve  hours  after  the  employment 
of  the  potass."— {Edi?i.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  No.  78, 
p.  54.) 

When  caries  is  fairly  established,  and  the  integu- 
ments have  given  way,  the  same  author  represents 
the  indications  to  be,  either  the  immediate  removal  of 
the  diseased  bone,  or  the  employment  of  means  calcu- 
lated to  make  it  be  thrown  off  by  the  constitution. 
"  The  first  indication  (he  says)  is  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  proper  use  of  trephines,  perforators,  gouges, 
gravers,  scoops,  saws,  and  forceps  of  different  kinds, 
for  dividing  or  extracting ;  the  second,  by  cauteries,  ac- 
tual or  potential.  In  general,  a  combination  of  both  is 
required. 

In  caries  of  the  long  bones,  it  becomes  in  general 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  opening  through  the  outer 
lamella,  by  the  application  of  the  trephine,  and  per- 
haps by  the  use  of  a  small  saw,  or  cutting  forceps,  so 
as  to  connect  the  different  perforations,  and  thus  obtain 
access  to  the  diseased  cancelli.  The  scoop,  or  graver, 
will  answer  well  for  the  rest  of  the  work.  In  most 
instances  the  actual  cautery  is  next  applied  very  freely, 
by  which  means  the  whole  of  the  diseased  surface  will 
be  thrown  off,  and  healthy  granulations  fill  up  the 
breach."— (0;?.  cit.  p.  56.) 

In  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Trans,  cases  have  been 
recorded  by  Mr.  Dunn,  and  Mr.  C.  Hutchison,  in  which 
several  of  the  tarsal  bones  in  a  state  of  caries  were  cut 
out,  and  the  foot  preserved.  The  same  practice  seems 
to  be  followed  by  Mr.  Listen,  with  the  addition  of  the 
cauterr.  He  observes,  that  when  the  disease  is  seated 
in  one  of  the  tarsal  or  carpal  bones,  and  entirely 
limited  to  it,  its  simple  removal  will  be  sufficient. 
But  when  one  is  quite  destroyed,  and  the  surfaces  of 
others  with  which  it  is  articulated  are  affected,  these 
surfaces  must  also  be  cut  out,  and  the  operation 
finished  by  the  free  application  of  the  cautery.  The 
principle  which  Mr.  Listen  lays  down  is,  that  the 
cautery  is  indispensable,  whenever  the  cancellated  tex- 
ture of  a  bone  is  encroached,  upon.  The  knife  for 
such  operations,  he  says,  should  have  a  strong,  sharp 
point  and  edge,  with  a  thick  back  and  firm  handle. 
A  scoop,  graver,  or  gouge,  and  strong  pliers,  with 
some  pairs  of  cutting  forceps,  will  (with  the  cauteries 
for  such  cases  as  require  them)  complete  the  appara- 
tus. The  bone-forcepd,  with  the  cutting  edges  in  a 
line  with  the  handles,  as  used  by  Mr.  Lislon  for  some 
years  in  these  operations,  as  well  as  amputation,  are 
strongly  commended,  more  especially  when  the  meta- 
carpal or  metatarsal  bones  are  to  be  in  part  removed. 
In  these  operations,  Mr.  Listen  has  never  found  saws 
of  the  least  use  ;  and  in  several  trials  of  the  chain  saw 
which  he  witnessed,  it  either  broke,  or  got  so  wedged 
that  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  disengaging  it, 
and  bringing  the  operation  to  a  conclusion.  He  does 
not  apj)rove  of  the  half-headed  trephine,  because  the 
bone  must  be  denuded  much  higher  than  where  the 
division  is  to  be  made,  in  order  to  let  the  centre  pin  be 
fixed.  Tie  annular  saw  he  also  disapproves  of,  on 
account  or  the  extensive  division  of  the  integuments, 
which  its  use  requires.  He  does  not  enter  into  any 
particular  reasons  against  Key's  saws,  which  have 
been  found  so  useful  by  other  practitioners ;  and  the 
retation  saw  lately  invented  by  Professor  Thai,  of  Co- 
penhagen, is  mentioned,  but  its  merits  not  examined. 
In  short,  whatever  some  surgeons  would  execute  with 
a  saw  in  the  operations  under  consideration,  Mr.  Lis- 
ton  would  perform  with  his  bone-forceps,  or  cutting 
pliers  and  other  means.  The  facts  which  he  has  re- 
ported show  clearly  enough  that  the  forceps  used  by 
him  is  a  very  efficient  instrument ;  and  it  is  no  slight 
circumstance  in  its  favour,  that  Baron  Dupuytren 
strongly  commends  it,  and  has  publicly  used  it. — 
{Liston  in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  No.  78.) 

If  surgeons  are  often  censurable  for  inert  measures 
in  a  variety  of  diseases,  I  believe  they  cannot  be  blamed 
for  the  same  kind  of  inactivity  in  the  treatment  of  caries, 
where  they  run,  perhaps,  into  the  opposite  extreme ; 
and,  too  confident  in  their  knowledge  of  the  causes  and 
nature  of  the  disease,  they  oiten  make  themselves  too 
officious,  and  rather  disturb  than  promote  the  salutary 
j)rocesses  of  nature. — (See  .7.  L.  Petit,  Traite  des  Mai. 
des  0.5,  Paris,  1741.  A.  Monro,  in  Edin.  Med.  Es- 
€ays,  vol.  5.  fVeidmann  de  J^ecrosi  Ossium,  Franco/. 
793.  Callisen,  Sy sterna  Chirurgia  Hodiernm,  vol.  I, 
•  i92.     Boyer,  Traite  des  Maladies  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  453, 


et  seq.  Paris,  1814.  Richer  and,  JVos^gr.  Chir.  t  , 
p.  134,  edit.  4,  Paris,  1815.  Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid. 
t.  4,  p.  78,  ($-c.  J.  fVilson  on  the  Structure,  Phyi 
logy,  and  Diseases  of  the  Bones,  Src.  p.  263, 8vo.  /, 
1820.  L.  Wissmann,  De  Rite  Cognoscendis  et  Cur  ,_ 
dis  JVudalione,  Carie  et  JVecrosi  Ossium,  8vo.  R.  Lta^ 
ton.  Essay  on  Caries,  in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ. 
J\ro.  78.  A  good  description  of  the  diffcrentkinds  of 
caries  is  yet  a  desideratum.) 

[There  is  one  peculiar  and  somewhat  novel  species  of 
caries,  which  has  received  the  attention  of  several 
American  writers,  and  to  which  some  European  wri- 
ters have  recently  referred.    I  allude  to  the  caries  of 
the  jaw-bone  occurring  among  children,  and  which  has 
been  denommated  by  Marshall  Hall  a  gangrenous 
ulcer,  affecting  the  jaw-bones  of  children.    This  dis- 
ease seems  in  a  variety  of  instances  to  be  preceded  by 
febrile  irritation,  and  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs.      It  is  often   found   under  circumstances  in 
which  a  great  number  of  children  occupy  the  same 
apartments,  as  in  workhouses,  alms-houses,  peni; 
tiaries,  «fec. ;  but  it  sometimes  arises  spontaneously 
sporadically,  without  any  ostensible  cause.    It 
been  attributed  to  impoverished  or  bad  diet,  to  spoil 
grain,  and  to  illy  ventilated  apartments.     In  some  i 
stances  it  has  been  supposed  to  originate  from  an 
judicious  use  of  mercurials,  and  I  have  seen  seve; 
cases  of  the  disease  justly  attributed  to  this  agency; 
but  they  were  all  found  in  children   who  gave  une- 
quivocal evidences    of    scrofulous    diathesis,  where 
mercury  should  always  be  given  with  caution. 

But  it  often  occurs  without  any  mercurial  treat 
ment  having  been  premised.    Indeed,  Hall  asserts  that 
the  malign  effects  of  mercury  cannot  be  associai    ' 
with  the  symptoms  of  this  species  of  caries  ;  and 
opinion  was  probably  justified  by  his  observation 
the  cases  which  came  under  his  notice.     Dr.  Fi 
cis  says,  that  the  cases  occurring  in  his    practii 
so  far  as  he   could   ascertain,  were  in  nowise  ai 
ciated  with  mercurial  treatment. 

In  1808,  a  number  of  cases  of  this  disorder  appeared 
in  the  New-York  Aims-House,  and  were  described  by 
Dr.  Sherril.    It  also  occurred  again  in  the  New-Yoi  ~ 
Penitentiary,  alter  that  institution  was  removed  out 
the  city,  and  into  a  pure  and  wholesome  air,  as 
ported  by  the  late  Dr.  Dyckman,  and  it  has  eccasiona 
reappeared  since. 

Sometimes  it  has  been  known  to  occur  among 
sequela  of  variola  and  scarlatina.  It  has  been  ob- 
served, that  the  children  most  liable  to  this  kind  of 
caries,  were  between  two  and  five  years  of  age,  and 
whose  constitutions  had  suffered  Ijjom  abdominal  or 
gastric  irritation.  When  it  prevailed  as  it  did  here  in 
1812  to  some  extent,  some  patients  were  found  to  labour 
under  it  much  older,  and  one  or  two  adults.  It  pre 
vailed  most  in  cold  weather,  and  seemed  to  be  con- 
nected with  seasons  of  great  humidity.  The  rapidity 
of  the  disease  in  its  tendency  to  a  fatal  termination, 
was  sometimes  truly  astonishing,  though  in  some  few 
instances  the  patients  lingered  out  from  ten  to  fourteen 
days,  and  now  and  then  cases  are  reported  as  having 
continued"  twenty  and  even  thirty  days,  although  in 
a  number  of  instances  it  did  not  last  as  many  hours; 
sphacelus  occurring  thus  suddenly  and  the  patient  sink- 
ing immediately. 

Sometimes  the  upper,  more  frequently  the  lower  jaw, 
and  occasionally  both,  seemed  to  be  involved  from  the 
commencement,  and  an  entire  necrosis  was  very  early 
found  to  exist.  "  The  disease,"  according  to  Dr.  Fran- 
cis, "  frequently  began  about  the  edge  of  the  gums,  in 
contact  with  the  incisores  teeth.  The  soft:  parts  be- 
came tumid  with  hardness  and  pain.  Sometimes  the 
greater  part  of  the  side  of  the  face  assumed  an  erythe- 
matous aspect,  without  any  premonitory  signs ;  and 
this  was  subsequently  marked  by  spots  of  a  dark  pur- 
ple or  brown  colour.  Sometimes  the  part  speedily  be 
came  sphacelated,  the  sloughing  commenced,  am' 
emitted  a  fetid  exhalation.  The  tongue  was  load 
with  a  foul  sordes,  and  the  breath  exceedingly  offen^ 
sive,  when  coma  would  supervene,  and  death  suddenly 
ensue.  In  other  instances,  the  teeth  would  become 
loose  in  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  and  not  un- 
frequently  drop  out  on  the  slightest  exertion  or  motion 
of  the  jaw.  The  necrosis  would,  in  some  cases,  in 
volve  full  one  side  of  the  jaw,  and  the  uireration  ex- 
tend equally  ever  the  soft  parts,  and  affect  the  ale 
nasi,  the  nose  itself,  and  the  cheek  nearly  to  the  orbit 
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ot  the  eye.  Very  soon  the  sphacelated  flesh  fell  in, 
and  the  internal  structure  of  the  mouth  would  be  ex- 
posed, while  the  lips  would  become  tumid,  pamful, 
and  discoloured.  These  morbid  changes,  to  greater  or 
less  extent,  were  found  to  involve  very  speedily  ihe 
teeth,  alveolae,  mucous  surfaces,  and  cheeks." 

In  the  account  of  this  caries  as  it  occurred  in  the 
Philadelphia  Aims-House  as  furnished  by  Dr.  Coates, 
of  that  city,  we  have  in  many  respects  a  similar  narra- 
tion of  symptoms.  At  one  time,  when  the  disorder 
was  at  its  height,  threatening  several  patients  with  de- 
struction, Dr.  C.  found  upwards  of  70  children  out  of 
a  population  of  240  were  more  or  less  afflicted  by  the 
ulcerations  characteristic  of  this  disease. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  much  on  this  species  of  caries, 
because  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  chiefly  derived 
from  our  own  physicians  and  surgeons,  while  the  re- 
ports of  foreign  hospitals  are  almost  silent  on  the 
subject. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  as  most  generally  re- 
commended is,  after  paying  due  attention  to  cleansing 
the  primse  viae,  to  rely  on  bark,  wine,  serpentaria,  and 
the  mineral  acids,  while  the  yest  and  bark  poultice  is 
constantly  applied  to  the  parts,  as  in  other  gangrenous 
affections.  But  the  external  means  most  useful  was 
found  to  be  a  weak  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper 
applied  as  a  wash  to  the  ulcerated  parts  .—(See  Sher- 
rill  on  the  Diseases  of  Dutchess  County.  Hall  in 
Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  15.  Coates  in  the 
Amer.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal;  and  Francis's  Let- 
ter on  Caries  of  the  Jaws  of  Children.) 

For  farther  valuable  information,  see  Cases  of  the  ex- 
cision of  Carious  Joints,  by  H.  Park,  surgeon  in  the 
Liverpool  Hospital,  and  P.  F.  Morcau,  de  Bar-sur-Or- 
mar,  M.  D.  de  Vecole  de  Paris.  With  Observations  by 
James  Jeffrey,  M.  D.  Professor  of.-Anatomy  and  Sur- 
gery in  the  College  of  Glasgow.— Reese.] 

CASTRATION.  The  operation  of  removing  a  tes- 
ticle. For  an  account  of  the  cases  rendering  this 
measure  necessary,  see  Testicle,  Diseases  of.  The 
manner  of  operating  is  as  follows  :  The  patient  being 
laid  on  a  table  of  convenient  height,  the  integuments 
covering  the  spermatic  vessels  in  the  groin  are  to  be 
divided.  This  incision  should  begin,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, opposite  to  the  opening  in  the  abdominal  muscle, 
and  should  be  continued  to  the  lower  part  of  the  scrotum. 

The  manner  of  beginning  this  incision  is  differently 
described  by  writers :  some  of  them  advising  that  the 
skin  be  held  up  by  an  assistant ;  others  that  the  knife 
be  used  perpendicularly  in  this  as  in  other  parts.  The 
latter  mode  is  generally  preferred  by  English  surgeons. 
The  length  of  the  division  is  a  more  important  con- 
sideration. A  small  wound  will  indeed  serve  to  lay 
bare  the  spermatic  cord ;  but  it  will  not  permit  the 
operator  to  do  what  is  necessary  afterward  with  dex- 
terity or  facility ;  and  as  the  scrotum  must  either,  at 
first  or  at  last,  be  divided  nearly  to  the  bottom,  it  had 
better  be  done  at  first.  The  spermatic  cord  is  next 
to  be  laid  bare  by  another  incision,  that  will  divide  the 
external  pudendal  artery,  the  bleeding  from  which  may 
be  checked  by  an  assistant  putting  his  finger  on  it. 
The  spermatic  cord  having  been  detached  from  its 
surrounding  connexions,  the  operator,  with  his  finger 
and  thumb,  separating  the  blood-vessels  from  the  vas 
deferens,  must  pa.ss  a  ligature  between  them,  and 
having  tied  the  former  only,  must  cut  through  the 
whole  cord,  at  a  quarter  or  half  inch  distance  from 
the  said  ligature,  according  as  the  state  of  the  process 
and  testicle  will  admit.  This  done,  he  is  then,  with 
the  same  knife  with  which  he  has  performed  the  for- 
mer part  of  the  operation,  to  dissect  the  testicle  out 
from  its  connexion  with  the  scrotum:  the  loose  tex- 
ture of  the  connecting  cellular  substance,  the  previous 
separation  of  the  testicle  from  the  spermatic  cord, 
and  the  help  of  an  assistant  to  hold  up  the  lips  of  the 
wound,  will  enable  him  to  do  this  with  very  little  pain 
to  the  patient,  and  great  facility  to  himself. 

Besides  tiie  facility  which  a  free  incision  in  the 
scrotum  affords  to  removing  the  testicle,  the  division 
being  carried  quite  to  its  lower  part,  prevents  the  ac- 
Ciunulation  of  matter  there,  which  would  seriously  re- 
tard the  healing  of  the  wound. 

Mr.  S.  Sharj)  once  castrated  a  man,  whose  testicle 

Weighed  above  three  pounds,  and  8oine  of  the  vessels 

were  so  varicose  and  dilated,  an  nearly  to  equal  the 

,.  4iEe  of  the  humeral  &Tii:ry.—{Operation9  of  Surgery, 
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Desault  first  divides  the  cord,  and,  holding  its  upper 
end  between  the  index  finger  and  thumb  of  his  left 
hand,  he  then  takes  up  the  arteries  with  a  pair  of  for 
ceps,  and  they  are  immediately  tied  by  an  assistant.— 
((Euvres  Chir.  par  Bichat,  t.  2.)  The  spermatic  artery 
will  be  found  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  cord  ;  and,  as 
soon  as  this  vessel  has  been  tied,  the  surgeon  is  to  se- 
cure another,  which  accompanies  the  vas  deferens,  the 
latter  part  being  carefully  excluded  from  the  ligature. 
—(See  Sir  A.  Cooper's  Lectures,  .S-c.  vol.  2,  p.  161.) 

The  spermatic  artery,  and  any  scrotal  vessels  which 
require  to  be  taken  up,  should  be  tied  with  fine  silk 
ligatures,  as  recommended  by  my  friend  Mr.  Law 
rence.- (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  197.) 

Pott  used  to  fill  the  cavity  of  the  wound  with  lint : 
but  Desault,  and  all  the  modern  surgeons  of  this 
country,  bring  the  edges  of  (he  wound  together,  and 
endeavour  to  heal  as  much  of  it  as  possible  by  the 
first  intention.  Some,  with  this  view,  use  sutures  and 
sticking  plaster  ;  others  only  the  latter,  aided  ^wilh 
compresses  and  a  T  b.andage. 

The  plan  of  dressing  adopted  by  Mr.  Lawrence, 
consists  in  retaining  the  edges  of  the  skin  in  apposi- 
tion with  two  or  three  sutures,  and  then  applying  a 
narrow  strip  of  simple  dressing.  A  folded  cloth,  kept 
constantly  damp,  is  also  laid  over  the  wound. — (il/ed 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  loc.  cit.)  Sir  A.  Cooper  also  em- 
ploys two  sutures  :  one  opposite  the  end  of  the  cord 
the  other  at  the  mid-point  between  the  first  suture 
and  the  termination  of  the  incision.— (Lecfwres,  <Sc. 
uoZ.  2,  p.  161.)  With  resi)ect  to  sutures,  unless  the 
sticking  plaster  be  wet,  so  as  to  loosen  it,  some  doubt 
may  be  entertained  of  their  utility ;  and  I  have  re- 
marked, that  considerable  irritation  and  an  extensive 
erysipelas  sometimes  follow  their  employment.  Roux 
also  noticed  their  bad  effects  in  a  case  which  occurred 
during  his  visit  to  this  country.— (See  Parallile  de  la 
Chirurgie  Angloise  avec  la  Chirurgie  Francoise,  p.  121.) 

It  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  Larrey  should 
condemn  the  plan  of  uniting  the  wound,  though,  in- 
deed, we  cannot  be  surprised  at  his  delivering  this  ad- 
vice, when  we  recollect,  that  he  disapproves  of  healing 
the  stump  after  amputation  by  the  first  intention. 
The  passage  relative  to  dressing  the  wound  after  cas- 
tration, seems  to  be  a  contrast  to  the  sensible  observa- 
tion which  generally  prevail  in  this  author's  publica- 
tion :  "  II  ne  faut  pas  riunir.les  bords  de  la  plaie, 
comme  Pont  conseille  quelques  practiciens,  parcequ'ils 
doivent  suppurer,  et  que  la  suppuration  est  nices- 
saire  '"—(Mdm.  de  Chirurgie  Militaire,  t.  3,  p.  426.) 

Larrey  is  joined  by  Roux  and  the  rest  of  the  French 
surgeons  on  (his  point.  The  main  reasons  stated  by 
the  latter  writer  for  not  bringing  the  wound  together 
are,  that  secondary  hemorrhage  cannot  be  well  guarded 
against,  except  by  filling  the  part  with  charpie ;  that 
the  redundance  and  looseness  of  the  skin  render  it 
difficult  to  keep  its  edges  in  exact  contact,  without  re- 
moving a  portion  of  it,  and  using  sutures,  which  are 
objectionable ;  and  that  suppuration  cannot  commonly 
be  prevented,  because  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  loose 
cellular  substance  in  the  wound,  which  substance 
readily  su-ppurates.— (ParaWe/e  de  la  Chirurgie  An- 
gloise avec  la  Chirurgie  Francoise.  <ic.  p.  119,  <S-c.) 
By  applying  cold  water  and  gentle  compression  to  the 
part,  I  believe,  however,  such  hemorrhage  may  gene- 
rally be  averted,  and  the  unio"  of  the  wound  materially 
expedited.  As  a  judiciov  writer  observes,  "  In  the 
London  hospitals,  comp'^te  union  by  the  first  inten- 
tion is  seldom  or  neve-  accomplished :  yet  by  attempt- 
ing it  the  wound  is  nuch  diminished,  and  the  cure  of 
it  rarely  delayed  later  than  three  or  four  v.  :;eks  ; 
whereas  the  woiud  when  stuffed  with  lint  is  usually 
not  healed  in  Jess  than  seven  or  eight  weeks." — (See 
Sketches  of  -he  Medical  Schools  of  Paris,  by  J.  Cross, 
p.  144.) 

Sometimes  one  or  more  vessels  begin  to  bleed  soon 
after  the  patient  is  in  bed,  although  they  effhsed  no 
blood  just  after  the  removal  of  the  testicle.  Keeping 
the  dressings  and  scrotum  continually  wet  with  tho 
cold  saturnine  lotion  very  often  suffices  for  the  pro 
vention  and  supi)ression  of  such  hemorrhage :  if  not, 
the  wound  must  be  opened  again  and  the  vessels  tied. 

J.  L.  Petit  made  some  usel\il  remarks  on  this  opera- 
tion. The  vessels  of  the  scrotum,  says  he.  uro  not 
the  only  ones  which  may  be  the  source  of  hemorrhage. 
Anatomists  know  that  the  septum  which  divid«"<  «««■ 
part  into  two  cavities,  is  fUrnishod  with  an  arlory  tbtf 
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is  not  considerable,  but  which  becomes  materially  en- 
larged in  the  case  of  a  sarcocele  or  other  tumour.  It 
is  sometimes  so  considerable  that  it  causes  a  bleeding, 
which  makes  a  surgeon  who  has  had  no  previous 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  occurrence  exceedingly  un- 
easy. Such  hemorrhage,  says  Petit,  may  be  easily 
suppressed  with  a  ligature  ;  and  he  assures  us  that  he 
has  seen  a  surgeon  dress  the  patient  three  times  with- 
out ever  suspecting  that  the  bleeding  for  which  the  ap- 
plications were  a  third  time  removed,  proceeded  from 
this  artery.— (Pe^iY,  Traite  des  Maladies  Chir.  t.  2,  p. 
524,  525.) 

Tbe  same  experienced  and  able  surgeon  also  ac- 
quaints us,  that  he  has  more  than  once  extricated  from 
trouble  persons  who  knew  not  how  to  stop  the  bleed- 
ing after  the  operation.  He  has  seen  some  of  them 
take  off  the  dressings  several  times  without  discover- 
ing the  wounded  vessel.  As  they  imagined  that  the 
only  hemorrhage  which  could  follow  castration  must 
be  from  the  spermatic  artery,  they  contented  them- 
selves with  examining  the  ligature  on  the  cord  and  in- 
creasing the  compression,  in  order  to  stop  the  bleed- 
ing ;  but  finding  their  attempts  fail,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  seek  assistance.  On  being  sent  for,  M.  Petit 
found  that  the  blood  did  not  issue  from  the  cord,  but 
from  a  small  artery  under  the  skin,  at  the  inferior 
angle  of  the  wound.  He  easily  stopped  the  hemor- 
rhage, and  explained,  not  only  that  the  cord  had  no 
share  in  the  accident,  but  that  it  is  generally  suspected 
without  foundation.  Indeed,  says  he,  the  least  con- 
striction will  stop  the  bleeding  from  the  spermatic  ar- 
tery ;  it  is  not  essential  to  tie  it : — "I  myself  am  con- 
tent with  cutting  the  cord,  so  as  to  leave  it  rather 
longer  than  usual,  and  apply  no  ligature :  I  press  it 
against  the  os  pubis,  near  the  ring  of  the  external 
oblique;  I  lay  over  it  a  linen  compress,  half  as  thick 
as  the  finger,  two  inches  iu  length,  sufliciently  broad 
to  cover  the  part,  and  yet  narrow  enough  to  be  placed 
entirely  within  the  wound.  Over  this  compress  I  put 
dossils  of  lint ;  I  fill  the  scrotum  with  plain  lint,  and 
then  cover  the  whole  with  compresses,  observing  to 
put  one  which  is  thicker  than  the  rest  above  the  pubes, 
immediately  over  that  which  I  have  laid  upon  the  cord, 
so  that  the  bandage  may  make  moderate  pressure  on 
this  last  part,  yet  suflilcient  to  prevent  bleeding."— (Op. 
cit.  p.  526,  527.) 

This  quotation  is  not  made  with  the  view  of  inducing 
any  modern  operator  to  imitate  the  preceding  practice, 
which,  indeed,  the  advantages  of  the  present  mode  of 
dressing  the  wound  entirely  forbid,  as  well  as  the 
greater  security  of  the  ligature ;  but  the  passage  is 
cited  for  the  express  purpose  of  impressing  on  the 
mind  of  the  young  surgeon,  that  in  general,  after  the 
removal  of  a  diseased  testis,  there  is  more  risk  of  bleed- 
ing from  the  vessels  of  the  scrotum  than  those  of  the 
cord.  I  have  never  seen  hemorrhage  from  the  sper- 
matic artery  give  trouble  after  the  operation,  but  have 
often  known  surgeons  obliged  to  take  ofl"the  dressings 
on  account  of  bleeding  in  the  scrotum. 

I  believe  the  most  likely  way  of  avoiding  this  dis- 
agreeable occurrence  is  to  imitate  Mr.  Tyrrell,  "  always 
to  allow  the  patient  to  become  warm  in  bed  before  the 
dressing  is  compVjted ;"  for,  until  this  period,  it  is  not 
known  what  vesselt*  in  the  scrotum  will  bleed.— (See 
Sir  A.  Cooper's  LectUT<>s,  i!ic.  vol.  2,  p.  161.) 

In  every  operation  in  vhich  a  considerable  portion 
of  skin  is  to  be  divided,  ana  narticularly  in  this  and  in 
the  amputation  of  women's  Ueasts,  it  should  always 
be  remembered  that,  as  the  div-*.ion  of  the  skin  (the 
general  organ  of  sensation)  is  ftje  most  acute  and 
painful  part  of  what  is  done  by  thevnife,  it  cannot  be 
done  too  quickly,  and  should  always  \e  done  at  once : 
the  scrotum  should  constantly  be  divined  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  circular  incision  in  the  skin  of  a  breast 
always  made  quite  round,  before  any  thing  else  be 
thought  of.  If  this  be  not  executed  properly  and  per- 
fectly, the  operation  will  be  attended  with  a  great  deal 
of  pain  which  might  be  avoided,  and  the  operator  will 
be  justly  blameable. — (Pott.) 

When  the  diseased  testicle  is  exceedingly  large,  or  a 
part  of  the  scrotum  is  diseased,  the  surgeon  should 
take  care  to  remove  the  redundant  or  morbid  portion 
of  the  skin,  by  including  the  piece  which  he  designs  to 
take  away  within  two  long  elliptical  incisions,  which 
are  to  meet  at  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  swell- 
ing. In  this  manner,  as  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe  has  ob- 
served, the  hemorrhage  will  be  much  less,  the  opera- 


tion greatly  shortened,  the  sloughing  :f  the  distended 
skin  prevented,  and  the  recurrence  of  cancerous  dis- 
ease rendered  less  likely. — (Sec  Treatise  of  the  Opera- 
tions,  chap.  10.) 

Mr.  Lawrence  concurs  with  M.  de  la  Faye  in  think 
ing  it  best  always  to  remove  a  large  piece  of  the  scro- 
tum with  the  testicle,  by  which  means  the  surface  of 
the  wound  is  lessened. — (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6, 
p.  196.)  Sir  Aslley  Cooper  approves  of  the  practice 
when  inflammation  has  rendered  the  testicle  adheren* 
to  the  scrotum,  as  being  preferable  to  a  tedious  and 
painful  dissection  for  the  separation  of  the  parts  — (See 
Lectures, <^c.  vol.  2,  p.  160.) 

If  the  tumour  be  of  a  pjiiform  figure,  perfectly 
smooth,  and  equal  in  its  surface  and  free  from  pain, 
notwithstanding  the  degree  of  hardness  m^y  be  great, 
and  the  surgeon  may,  in  his  own  opinion,  be  clear 
that  the  tumour  is  not  produced  by  water,  but  is 
a  true  scirrhus,  it  is  an  excellent  rule  to  make  a  small 
opening  through  the  scrotum  into  the  forepart  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  previously  to  the  commencement  of 
the  operation,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Pott,  so  that  if 
the  case  be  one  of  water  or  blood,  its  nature  may  be 
ascertained,  and  perhaps  the  testicle  saved.  "My 
reason  for  giving  this  advice  (says  Mr.  Pott)  is,  that  1 
was  once  so  deceived  by  every  apparent  circumstance 
of  a  true,  equal,  indolent  scirrhus,  that  I  removed 
a  testicle,  which  proved  upon  examination  to  be  sr 
little  diseased,  that  had  I  pierced  it  with  a  trocar 
previous  to  the  operation,  I  could,  and  certainly  should 
have  preserved  it."  The  best  way  is  to  make  a  small 
opening  with  a  lancet  or  knife  ;  and  not  to  introduce 
a  trocar  in  the  manner  advised  by  Pott,  because  it 
would  be  highly  censurable  to  injure  the  testicle,  and 
put  the  patient  to  unnecessary  pain,  even  though 
that  organ  might  be  found  diseased,  and  to  require 
removal. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  agony  of  tying  the  cord  is 
immensely  increased  by  including  the  vas  deferens ; 
and  as  no  good  results  from  so  doing,  the  practice  de- 
serves the  severest  reprobation,  notwithstanding  the 
opposite  opinion  of  Mr.  Pearson  (Pract.  Obs.  on  Can- 
cer, p.  74),  and  the  writer  of  the  article  Castration  in 
Rees's  Cyclopaedia. 

Cases  are  even  recorded  in  which  the  inclusion  of 
the  whole  of  the  spermatic  cord  appears  to  have  occa- 
sioned severe  and  perilous  consequences,  and  these  in 
80  great  a  degree,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  cut 
and  remove  the  ligature.  Sometimes,  says  Petit,  pa- 
tients on  whom  castration  has  been  performed,  suffer 
more  or  less  acute  pain  in  the  kidneys  The  suffering 
often  becomes  insupportable  and  highly  dangerous,  the 
belly  being  swelled,  tense,  and  painllil;  the  patient 
being  affected  with  syncopes  and  afiections  of  the 
heart,  sometimes  with  vomiting  and  a  retention  of 
urine :  lastly,  a  universal  inflammation  of  the  belly, 
and  a  violent  fever,  accompanied  with  delirium,  are 
occasionally  the  fatal  consequences  of  this  operation. 
Petit  was  required  to  visit  a  patient  who  had  been  in 
this  deplorable  state  for  twenty-four  hours,  after  hav- 
ing suffered  castration,  and  this  distinguished  surgeon 
could  impute  the  sudden  and  violent  symptoms  to  no- 
thing except  the  ligature  on  the  spermatic  cord ;  con- 
sequently, he  advised  the  ligature  to  be  renaoved.  The 
patient  received  some  slight  relief  from  this  step,  and 
after  having  been  bled  twice  within  a  short  space  of 
time,  he  found  himself  a  great  deal  better ;  but  as  the 
dressings  became  wet  with  blood,  apprehension  of 
bleeding  began  to  be  entertained.  Petit  therefore  had 
recourse  to  moderate  compression  of  the  cord,  in  the 
manner  above  related.  No  nemorrhage  ensued;  the 
case  afterward  went  on  well ;  and  the  patient  recovered 
sooner  than  was  expected.— (TVaif^  des  Maladies  Chir. 
t.  2,  p.  527,  528.) 

In  the  operation  of  removing  a  testicle,  one  caution 
seems  particularly  necessary,  viz.  if  the  cord  should 
be  at  all  enlarged,  the  surgeon  ought  carefully  to  ex- 
amine whether  the  augmentation  of  its  size  may  not 
be  owing  to  a  portion  of  intestine  or  omentum  that  is 
contained  within  it.— (Sabatier,  Medecine  Opcratoire, 
t.  l,p.  332,  (dit.  1.)  In  one  case  of  extirpation  of  the 
testicle,  •'  after  the  operation  was  completed  and  the 
wound  dressed,  the  patient  being  seized  with  a  fit  of 
coughing,  to  the  astonishment  and  dismay  of  the  sur- 
geon, the  dressings  were  forced  off  by  a  protrusion  of 
several  convolutions  of  small  intestines  :  fYom  this  it 
v/as  proved  that  the  patient  had  had  a  hernia ;  but  the 
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diseased  enlargement  or  the  testicle  had  acted  as  a 
truss,  and  prevented  the  rupture  from  coming  down." 
—(See  Operative  Surgery,  by  C.  Bell,  vol.  1,  p.  22G; 
also  p.  234.) 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  merits  atten- 
tion in  the  perlbrmance  of  this  operation :  when  there 
are  reasons  which  oblige  us  to  divide  the  cord  high  up, 
and  this  part  has  not  been  tied  before  such  division  is 
made,  it  may  be  drawn  up  by  the  cremaster  within  the 
abdominal  ring,  and  some  difficulty  may  be  experienced 
in  securing  the  spermatic  arteries.  Mr.  B.  Bell  saw 
this  happen  twice,  and  the  patients  lost  their  lives 
from  hemorrhage.  Hence,  when  it  is  necessary  to  cut 
through  the  cord  near  the  ring,  perhaps  it  may  be  best 
always  to  apply  the  ligature  first,  observing  not  to  in- 
clude the  vas  deferens.  However,  were  the  cord,  pre- 
viously to  the  application  of  ligatures  to  its  arteries,  to 
happen  in  any  instance  to  be  drawn  up  within  the 
ring,  a  surgeon  would  be  guilty  of  most  supine  neglect 
to  let  the  patient  die  of  bleeding  ;  for,  as  Mr.  C.  Bell 
has  remarked,  we  may  follow  the  cord  with  perfact 
safety  even  to  the  origin  of  the  cremaster,  which  pulls 
it  up,  if  attention  be  paid  to  the  course  of  the  cord, 
obliquely  upwards  and  outwards  within  the  inguinal 
canal.  Mr.  Cline  was  present  at  the  removal  of  a  tes- 
ticle, after  which  the  spermatic  could  not  be  found :  he 
therefore  slit  up  the  inguinal  canal,  and  brought  it  into 
view  again.  In  order  to  avoid  this  inconvenience.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  approves  of  the  practice  of  passing  a 
temporary  ligature  through  the  cord  as  soon  as  it  has 
been  exposed. — (See  Lectures,  S,'C.  vol.  2,  p.  61.) 

It  sometimes  happens  that  abscesses  form  in  the  re- 
mains of  the  spermatic  cord  after  the  operation  of  cas- 
tration. Such  suppuration  may  frequently  be  pre- 
vented by  the  employment  of  bleeding  directly  after  the 
operation,  and  repeating  the  evacuation  on  the  first  ac- 
cess of  the  inflammation  of  the  part  concerned.  Be- 
sides venesection,  low  diet,  neutral  salts,  diluents,  &c. 
are  indicated,  and  the  part  should  be  covered  with  an 
emollient  poultice.  When  pus  is  completely  formed, 
the  abscess  should  be  opened. 

When  the  symptoms  suliside,  says  Petit,  they  who 
are  little  versed  in  practice  are  apt  to  fancy  the  abscess 
cured ;  but  they  are  sometimes  mistaken.  The  matter 
is  not  always  sufficiently  near  the  surface  to  be  felt, 
and  in  this  circumstance  the  aponeurosis  of  the  exter- 
nal oblique  nniscle  is  so  tense,  that  it  hinders  the  fluc- 
tuation from  being  distinctly  telt.  Indeed,  as  the  mat- 
ter finds  a  lodgement  under  this  aponeurosis,  following 
the  course  of  the  sheath  of  the  vessels,  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that  it  may  lead  to  additional  inflammation  and 
suppuration,  and  extend  up  the  duplicature  of  the  pe- 
ritoneum to  the  loins.  In  the^sc  cases,  the  abscess 
occasionally  makes  its  way  outwards,  and  the  dress- 
ings are  inundated  with  matter ;  but  if  this  should  not 
happen  quickly,  the  sooner  the  tumour  is  opened  the 
better.  The  opening  ought  unquestionably  to  be  made 
wherever  the  fluctuation  is  plainly  distinguishable ; 
but,  as  Petit  has  remarked,  the  tension  of  the  aponeu- 
rosis of  the  external  oblique  muscle  makes  the  undula- 
tion of  the  matter  less  readily  and  plainly  perceptible 
than  if  the  abscess  were  only  in  the  fat.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  avoid  mistake,  this  surgeon  advises  us  to  feel 
at  the  abdominal  ring,  as  in  general  the  pus  can  be 
more  readily  felt  here  than  in  other  situations.  If  matter 
IS  felt  and  no  resistance  is  experienced.  Petit  advises  the 
finger  to  be  pa.ssed  into  this  opening  ;  and  in  case  the 
seat  of  the  abscess  should  be  found  to  be  under  the 
aponeurosis,  we  are  recommended  to  divide  with  a 
probe-pointed  bistoury,  the  skin  and  lat  immediately 
covering  the  ring ;  then  to  separate  the  fibres  of  this 
aperture,  as  it  were,  without  cutting  them.— (See  Traitd 
des  Maladies  Ckir.  t.  2,  p.  529,  530.)  No  doubt  this 
surgeon  meant  that  the  division  of  the  tendon  ought  to 
be  made  in  the  direction  of  its  fibres.  A  few  years 
ago,  the  oiK^ration  for  a  bubonocele  was  performed,  and 
as  the  icstirle  was  found  di.seased,  the  surgeon  made  a 
complete  division  of  the  spermatic  cord,  tied  the  sper- 
matic arteries,  and  then  left  the  testicle  in  its  natural 
•ituation.  After  a  time,  Ihe  absorbents  had  diminished 
the  part  to  a  very  small,  inconsiderable  tumour.— (//. 
WeinhoUl,  in  Jnum.  der  I'ract.  HvUlainde  von  C.  W. 
Bu/elaiidund  K.  Htmley,  IH12,  zchntes  stuck,  p.  112.) 
This  case  merits  attention,  because  it  is  the  first  in- 
stance, I  believe,  in  which  such  practice  was  ever 
.iBicd.  Subsequently  the  following  work  has  been  pub- 
,j|^lied :  Nouvdle  Mvtkode  de  trattrr  le  Snrcocele,  sails 
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avoir  recours  a  VExtirpation  du  Testicule ;  par  C.  Th 
Maunoir,  8fo.  Genive,  1820.  The  new  plan  consi^its 
in  dividing  and  tying  the  spermatic  arteries,  and 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  coid  and  the  testis  undisturbed 

When  disease,  not  merely  an  cBdematous  swelling, 
extends  far  up  (he  cord.  Pott,  and  the  best  surgeons 
of  the  present  day,  consider  the  operation  of  castra- 
tion as  too  lato  In  such  cases,  Lisfranc  has  seen  Du- 
bois pull  down  the  cord  and  then  divide  it,  and  Baron 
Dupuytren  cut  up  the  inguinal  canal  to  the  internal 
ring  ;  but  all  the  patients  died.— (C.  Averil,  Operative 
Surgery,  p.  103,  Lond.  1823.) 

Consult  Le  Bran's  Operations.  Sharp's  Operations 
of  Surgery,  chap.  10.  Pott  on  the  Hydrocele,  £,-c.  Sa- 
batier,  Deda  Med.  Oper.  torn.  1,  Bertrandi,  Traite,  des 
Oper.  de  Chirurgie,  chap.  11.  CExtvres  Chirurgicales 
de  Desault,  par  Bichaf,  torn.  2,  p.  449.  Larrey,  Me- 
moires  de  Ohirurgie  Militaire,  torn.  3,  p.  423,  ^c.  Pear- 
son on  Cancero-us  Complaints.  J.  L.  Petit,  Traite  des 
Maladies  Chirurgicale,  torn.  2,  p.  519,  ^-c.  C.  Bell's 
Operative  Surgery,  vol.  1.  Richer  and- s  Nosographie 
Chirurgicale,  torn.  4,  p.  281,  Src.  ed.  2,  <\'C.  A  long 
accojint  of  the  particular  sentiments  of  several  emi- 
nent surgeons  is  to  be  found  in  Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  art. 
Castration.  Roux,  ParalUle  de  la  Chirurgie  An- 
gloise  avec  la  Chirurgie  Francoise,  p.  119,  Src  Law- 
rence, in  Med.  Chir.  Trans ^  vol.  6,  p.  196,  197. 
Sketches  of  the  Medical  Schools  of  Paris,  by  J.  Cross, 
p.  139,  <S,-c.  Sir  A.  Cooper's  Lectures  on  tlie  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Stirgery,  vol.  2,  p.  159,  8vo.  Lmidon, 
1825. 

CATAPLASMA  ACETI.  Made  by  mixing  a  suffi 
cient  quantity  of  vinegar  with  either  oatmeal,  linseed 
meal,  or  bread-crumb.  When  linseed  is  employed,  it  is 
best  to  add  a  little  oatmeal  or  bread-crumb,  in  order  to 
keep  the  poultice  from  becoming  hard.  The  vinegar 
poultice  is  generally  applied  cold,  and  is  principally 
used  in  cases  of  bruises  and  sprains. 

CATAPLASMA  ACETOCiE.  Sorrel  poultice.  5; 
AcetoscB  ftj.    To  be  beaten  in  a  mortar  into  a  pulp. 

CATAPLASMA  ALUMINIS.  Made  by  stirring  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  with  a  bit  of  alum,  till  they  are 
coagulated.  In  cases  of  chronic  and  purulent  oph- 
thalmy,  it  has  been  applied  to  the  eye,  between  two  bits 
of  rag,  and  it  has  been  praised  as  a  good  application  to 
chilblains  which  are  not  broken. 

CATAPLASMA  BYNES.  (Malt.)  5^.  FarintB  hynes. 
Spumcz  cerevisice,  q.  s.  This  is  applied  to  cases  of 
gangrene  and  ill-conditioned  extending  sores.  It  ia 
used  in  instances  similar  to  those  in  which  the  cata- 
plasma  fermenti  is  employed,  and,  by  giving  out  carbonic 
acid  gas,  is  supposed  to  operate  as  a  gentle  stimulus, 
and  as  a  corrector  ot  fetid  effluvia. 

CATAPLASMA  CARBONIS.  Made  by  mixing  pow- 
dered charcoal  with  linseed  meal  and  warm  water,  and 
is  applied  to  improve  the  condition  of  several  kinds  of 
unhealthy  sores. 

CATAPLASMA  CEREVISIiE.  Made  by  stirring 
some  oatmeal  or  linseed  meal  in  strong  beer  grounds. 
It  is  used  in  the  same  cases  as  the  cataplasma  fer- 
menti and  cataplasma  bynes. 

CATAPLASMA  CONII  VEL  CICUT^.  R.  Her- 
b(B  cicutas  exfoliatae  5  U-  Aquce  fontancB  Ibij.  To  be 
boiled  till  only  a  pint  remains,  when  as  much  linseed 
meal  as  necessary  is  to  be  added. 

Hemlock  poultice  is  an  excellent  application  to  many 
cancerous  and  scrofulous  ulcers,  and  other  malignant 
sores ;  frequently  producing  a  great  diminution  of  the 
pain  of  such  diseases,  and  improving  their  appearance. 
Justamond  preferred  the  fresh  herb,  bruised. 

CATAPLASMA  DAUCI.  ft.  Radicis  dauci  re- 
centis  Ibj.  Some  bruise  the  carrots  in  a  mortar  into  a 
pulp ;  while  others  recommend  the  carrots  to  be  first 
boiled.  Carrot  poultice  is  employed  as  an  application 
to  ulcerated  cancers,  scrofulous  sores  of  an  irritable 
kind,  and  various  inveterate  malignant  ulcers. 

CATAPLASMA  DIGITALIS.  Made  by  mixing  lin- 
seed meal  with  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant. 
It  is  said  to  have  great  sedative  virtues,  to  be  adapted 
to  the  same  cases  as  the  cicuta  poultice,  and  even  to  b« 
more  beneficial. 

(CATAPLASMA  FARINACEUM.  The  bread  and 
milk  poultice,  made  by  putting  some  slices  of  bread- 
crumb in  milk,  and  letting  llicm  gently  simmer  «vcr  the 
fire  in  a  saucepan,  till  they  are  proiH;rly  softened.  1  ha 
mass  is  then  to  be  mixed  and  stirred  about  witnt 
spoon,  and  spread  on  linen,  in  order  to  be  applied     ITn* 
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poultice,  which  is  of  the  emollient  kind,  is  with  many 
persons  the  common  one  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 
Most  surgeons,  however,  employ,  instead  of  it,  the  lin- 
seed poultice,  which  is  cheaper,  more  readily  made, 
not  apt  to  turn  sour,  and,  in  all  common  cases,  quite 
as  advantageous  in  every  respect, 

CATAPLASMA  FERMENTI.  Fermenting  poul- 
tice. ?;.  FariyicB  tritici  Ibj.  Cerevisios  s]nim<B,  Yest 
dicta,  Ibss.  These  are  to  be  mixed  together  and  ex- 
posed to  a  moderate  heat,  till  the  effervescence  begins. 
In  cases  of  sloughing,  and  many  ill-conditioned  ulcers, 
this  is  an  application  of  great  repute. 

CATAPLASMA  LINI.  Linseed  •poultice.  !>;.  Fa- 
rincB  lini  tbss.  Aq.  ferventis  Ibiss.  The  powder  is 
to  be  gradually  sprinkled  into  ihe  hot  water,  while 
they  are  quickly  blended  together  with  a  spoon. 

This  is  the  best  and  most  convenient  of  all  the 
emollient  poultices  for  common  cases,  and  it  has  nearly 
superseded  that  of  bread  and  milk,  which  was  for- 
merly much  more  frequently  employed. 

Mr.  Hunter  speaks  in  the  following  terms  of  the  lin- 
seed poultice  and  its  uses 

"  Poultices  are  commonly  made  too  thiji ,  by  which 
means,  the  least  pressure,  or  their  own  gravity,  re- 
moves them  from  the  part:  they  should  be  thick 
enough  to  support  a  certain  form  when  applied. 

They  are  generally  made  of  stale  bread  and  milk. 
This  comi)osition,  in  general,  makes  too  brittle  an  ap- 
plication ;  it  breaks  easily  into  different  portions  from 
the  least  motion,  and  ollen  leaves  some  part  of  the 
wound  uncovered,  which  is  frustrating  the  tirst  inten- 
tion. 

Th3  poultice  which  makes  the  best  application,  and 
continues  most  nearly  the  same  between  each  dress- 
ing, is  that  formed  ol'  the  meal  of  linseed ;  it  is  made 
at  once,  and  when  applied,  it  keeps  always  in  one 
mass. 

The  kind  of  wound  to  which  the  above  api)lica- 
tion  is  best  adapted,  is  a  wound  made  in  a  sound  part, 
which  we  intend  shall  heal  by  granulation.  The  same 
application  is  equally  proper  when  parts  are  deprived 
of  life,  and  consequently  will  slough.  It  is  therefore  the 
♦ery  best  dressing  for  a  gunshot  wound,  and  probably 
for  most  lacerated  woumls  ;  for  lint  applied  to  a  part 
that  is  to  throw  off  a  slough,  will  often  be  retained 
till  that  slough  is  separated,  which  will  be  for  eight, 
ten,  or  more  days." 

CATAPLASMA  MURIATIS  SOD^E.  R.  Pulveris 
Lini,  Micas  panis  au.  partes  aequales.  Aq.  soda 
muriatcE  q.  s.  This  is  used  for  diminishing  scrofu- 
lous tumours  and  glands.  When  it  excites  too  much 
irritation  in  the  skin,  a  linseed  poultice  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  it,  until  this  state  has  subsided. 

CATAPLASMA  PLUMBI  SUBACETATIS. 

JBL.  Liquoris  plumbi  subacetatis  drach.  j. 
Aquae  distillatae  lib.  .j. 
Micae  panis  q.  s. — Misce. 

Practitioners  Avho  place  much  contidence  in  the  vir- 
tues of  lead,  externally  applied,  often  use  this  poultice 
in  cases  of  inflammation. 

CATAPLASMA  QUERCUS  MARIM.  This  is  pre- 
pared by  bruising  a  quantity  of  the  marine  plant  com- 
monly called  sea  tang,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  ap- 
plied by  way  of  a  poultice. 

Its  chief  use  is  in  cases  of  scrofula,  white  swellings, 
and  glandular  tumours. 

When  this  vegetable  could  not  be  obtained  in  its  re- 
cent state,  a  common  poultice  of  sea-water  and  oat- 
meal was  substituted  by  the  late  Mr.  Hunter  and  other 
surgeons  of  eminence. 

CATARACT.  (From  Karaaaabi,  to  confound  or  dis- 
turb ;  because  the  disease  confounds  or  destroys  vision.) 
T\dvKwna.  YndxviJ^a.  Gutta  opaca.  Sv^'usio.  Der 
Graue  Staar, 

A  cataract  is  usually  defined  to  be  a  weakness  or 
impediment  to  sight,  produced  by  opacity  of  the  crys- 
talline lens  or  its  capsule.  Professor  Beer  applies  the 
term  to  every  perceptible  obstacle  to  vision,  situated  in 
the  posterior  chamber,  between  the  vitreous  humour 
and  the  uvea.— (Lc/^re  von  den  Augenkrankheiteyi,  b. 
2,  p.  279,  Svo.  Wien,  1817.) 

Ilippocrates  and  the  ancient  Greeks  described  the  ca- 
taract as  a  disease  of  the  crystalline  lens,  under  the 
name  of  y\uvKU)na  ;  but  no  sooner  had  Galen  promul- 
gated the  doctrine  of  the  lens  being  the  immediate  or- 
gan of  sight,  than  the  correct  opinion  of  the  ancient 
founder  of  medicine  began  to  decline,  and  for  many 


ages  afterward,  had  no  influence  iu  practice.  In  fact, 
the  seat  of  the  cataract  was  entirely  forgotten,  till 
about  1C56,  when  first  Lasnier,  and  afterward  Borel, 
Bonetus,  Blegny,  Geoffroi,  &c.  revived  the  truth  which 
had  been  so  long  extinct  J  and  they  and  a  few  others 
believed  that  the  disease  was  situated  in  the  crystal- 
line lens.  The  bulk  of  practitioners,  however,  re- 
mained ignorant  of  this  fact  even  as  late  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  several  pub- 
lications of  Maltre-Jan,  Brisseau,  St.  Ives,  and  Heis- 
ter  combined  to  render  the  truth  universally  known. 
In  1708,  the  celebrated  M.  Mery,  who  had  hitherto 
joined  in  the  belief  that  the  cataract  was  not  a  disease 
of  the  lens,  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
a  memoir,  in  which  he  acknowledges  the  correctness 
of  the  statement  made  by  Brisseau  and  Maitre-Jan, 
that  vision  can  take  place  without  the  assistance  of  the 
crystalline  lens ;  and  he  recommended  a  clergyman 
who  had  a  cataract  to  have  the  lens  extracted,  which 
was  successfully  done  by  M.  Petit. 

A  cataract,  even  in  its  highest  degree,  does  not  al- 
ways produce  complete  blindness.  Tor  the  most  part, 
its  formation  takes  place  slowly ;  the  cases  in  which  it 
originates  very  quickly,  being  but  few,  and  those  in 
which  it  is  suddenly  produced  in  a  complete  form  still 
more  unusual. 

The  characteristic  symptoms  commonly  remarked 
when  a  cataract  is  slowly  formed  are  the  following  i 
1.  All  objects,  especially  white  ones,  seem  to  the  pa 
tient  to  be  covered  by  a  thin  smutty  or  dusty  cloud, 
which,  as  the  late  Mr.  Ware  observed,  is  gene- 
rally perceptible  by  the  patient  before  any  opacity  is 
visible  in  the  pupil.  2.  The  decline  of  vision  bears  an 
exact  proportion  to  the  increasing  opacity  distinguish- 
able behind  the  pupil.  3.  In  most  cases,  the  opacity  is 
first  discerned  behind  the  pupil,  most  plainly  also  at 
the  central  point,  the  instances  in  which  it  first  pre- 
sents itself  at  the  edge  of  the  pupil  being  less  frequent 
4.  In  eyes  with  a  light-coloured  iris,  the  greater  pro- 
gress a  cataract  makes,  the  more  clearly  can  one  per- 
ceive at  the  edge  of  the  pupil  a  blackish  ring,  which 
partly  arises  from  the  shadow  of  the  iris  falling  on  the 
cataract,  but  chiefly  from  the  dark-coloured  jnipillary 
edge  of  the  iris,  which,  in  a  clear  pupil,  cannot  be 
seen,  but  now  that  a  grayish  surface  lies  behind  it,  is 
rendered  very  manifest.  This  blackish  ring  is  said  by- 
Mr.  Guthrie  to  be  very  evident  in  cases  of  soft  cata 
racts,  and  to  arise  from  the  back  of  the  pupillary  edge 
of  the  iris  being  pushed  forwards  by  the  size  of  the 
lens.  But  if  this  dilatation  be  increased  to  its  full  ex 
tent,  by  the  application  of  the  extract  of  belladonna,  an 
internal  blacker  circle  will  be  seen  to  surround  thh 
turbid  or  muddy  part  behind  the  iris,  and  the  patient 
sees  better  for  a  short  time.— (Operniit'c  Surgery  of 
the  Eye,  p.  197.)  5.  As  a  cataract  generally  begins  at 
the  central  point  behind  the  pupil,  such  objects  as  are 
placed  directly  in  front  of  the  eye,  are  most  difficultly 
seen,  even  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  but  those 
which  Hre  latterly  placed,  especially  when  the  light 
is  not  too  strong,  and  of  course  the  pupil  a  good  deal 
dilated,  can  yet  be  seen  tolerably  well.  6.  Hence, 
when  the  opacity  at  the  central  point  behind  the  pupil 
is  at  all  considerable,  the  patient  is  completely  blind  in 
a  strong  light,  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  moderately 
dark  room,  a  degree  of  vision  is  yet  enjoyed.  When 
the  opacity  is  not  far  advanced,  the  eyesight  may  be 
imjiroved  for  a  short  time  by  the  patient's  turning  his 
back  to  the  light.  7.  Persons  with  incipient  cataracts 
derive  the  greatest  palliative  aid  from  the  use  of  con- 
vex glasses,  because  objects  are  magnified  by  them ; 
but  they  only  answer  while  the  opacity  is  inconsidera- 
ble. 8.  To  such  patients,  the  flame  of  a  candle  seems 
to  be  enveloped  in  a  whitish  misty  halo  which. always 
becomes  broader  the  farther  the  patient  is  from  the 
light.  When  the  cataract  is  tar  advanced,  the  flame 
of  the  candle  cannot  be  seen,  and  the  patient  can  only 
indicate  the  place  near  which  the  light  is,  or  say  whe- 
ther it  is  close  or  at  a  distance  9.  Lastly,  a  cataract 
which  forms  slowly  jjroduces,  in  the  course  of  its  pro- 
gress, no  change  in  the  mobility  of  the  iris;  and  if  this 
effect  sometimes  takes  place  where  the  disease  is  very 
completely  developed,  the  nature  of  the  case  is  now  so 
manifest  that  no  surgeon  is  in  any  danger  of  mistak 
ing  the  complaint  for  amaurosis. 

The  characteristic  appearances  of  amaurosis  are  en- 
tirely different.  1.  The  opacity,  perceptible  behind  tnc 
pupil,  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  this  opening, 
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«a  may  be  best  seen  when  the  eye  is  viewed  sideways. 
2.  The  opacity  is  somewhat  concave.  3.  Its  colour  in- 
clines rather  to  a  greenish  or  reddish  cast  than  to  gray. 

4.  The  decline  of  the  eyesight  is  not  at  all  in  a  ratio  to 
the  degree  of  opacity,  the  patient  being  almost  blind. 

5.  The  pupil  is  more  or  less  dilated ;  the  iris  nearly  or 
quite  motionless,  its  pupillary  edge  being  here  and 
there  thrown  into  an  angle,  and  of  rourse  it  is  not  exactly 
circular.  6.  Even  the  cornea  itself  is  not  quite  so  clear 
and  transparent  as  in  the  natural  state.  7.  The  tempo- 
rary increase  or  diminution  of  blindness,  so  common  in 
patients  with  incomplete  amaurosis,  never  depends,  as 
in  those  with  cataracts,  upon  the  degree  of  dilatation  of 
the  pupil  or  the  degree  of  liglit,  but  upon  causes  which 
tend  either  to  depress  or  excit*  the  system.  8.  The 
misty  halo  which  such  amaurotic  patients  perceive 
around  the  flame  of  a  candle,  is  not  like  a  whitish  cloud, 
but  has  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow:  indeed,  the  flame 
itself  presents  these  colours,  and  when  the  patient  goes 
to  some  distance  from  it,  it  generally  seems  split.  9. 
At  no  period  of  the  complaint  are  spectacles  of  any  ser- 
vice in  enabling  the  patient  to  see  better.  Such  objects 
as  .are  situated  to  one  side  cannot  be  seen  mere  plainly 
than  those  which  are  directly  in  front  of  the  eye. — (See 
Beefs  Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  281—284.)  10. 
The  sight  is  not  temporarily  improved  by  the  applica- 
tion of  belladonna.— (See  Guthrie's  Operative  Surs-ery 
0/  the  Eye,  p.  212.) 

According  to  this  author,  the  first  and  most  important 
division  of  cataract  is  into  the  genuine  and  spurious : 
for  the  obstacle  to  vision,  situated  in  the  posterior  ch  m- 
ber,  between  the  vitreous  humour  and  uvea,  and  mak- 
ing what  is  termed  a  cataract,  may  be  either  within  the 
limit  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  or  between  the  ante- 
rior layer  of  that  capsule  and  the  uvea.  The  first  case 
is  the  genuine,  the  second  the  spurious  cataract. 

A  genuine  cataract,  when  a  primary  disease,  and  un- 
attended from  the  first  with  other  morbid  effects  in  the 
eye,  is  mostly  a  single  independent  affection ;  on  the 
contrary,  as  the  spurious  cataract  is  generally  the  con- 
sequence of  internal  ophthalmy,  it  is  almost  always 
more  or  less  combined  with  a  partial  opacity  of  the 
anterior  layer  of  the  capsule,  and,  «f  course,  with  a  ge- 
nuine cataract. 

The  first  variety  of  genuine  cataract  noticed  by  Beer 
is  that  which  he  calls  lenticular :  it  always  begins  in 
the  centre  or  very  nucleus  of  the  lens,  mostly  present- 
ing a  dull,  yellowish  gray  colour,  which  is  .somewhat 
deeper  at  the  centre  than  at  the  margin  of  the  pupil ;  a 
character  retained  even  when  the  disease  is  in  its  most 
complete  stage.  The  lenticular  cataract  is  always 
formed  very  slowly,  and,  except  when  the  iris  is  too 
dark-coloured,  it  is  more  or  less  attended  with  a  black- 
ish ring  at  the  edge  of  the  pupil,  which  ring  becomes 
plainer  as  the  disease  advances.  A  genuine  lenticular 
cataract  never  causes  any  alteration  in  the  expansion  or 
contraction  of  the  iris ;  nor  does  it  even  in  its  highest 
degree  deprive  the  patient  of  all  power  of  vision,  who, 
in  shady  places,  or  when  the  pupil  is  artificially  dilated 
"With  hyosciamus  or  belladonna,  is  often  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishing pretty  well  many  objects  which  are  placed 
laterally  with  respect  to  the  eye.  A  lenticular  cataract 
is  usually  at  some  distance  from  the  uvea,  so  that  the 
extent  of  the  posterior  chamber  is  manifest,  while  the 
opacity  presents  more  or  less  of  a  convex  appearance, 
and  never  that  of  very  white  cloudy  specks.  Fre- 
quently, as  Beer  .observes,  the  lenticular  cataract  is  un- 
attended with  any  change  in  the  capsule,  or  the  liquor 
of  Morgagnl  In  most  cases  of  senile  cataract,  not 
preceded  by  inflammation,  the  capsule  is  said  to  remain 
transparent.— (T/-n7;er.?,  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of 
the  Eye,  p.  207,  Burj.  Lond.  IBi^O.) 

The  second  species  of  genuino  '-.ataract  noticed  by 
Beer  is  the  capsular,  which  he  thinks  should  not  be 
called  membranous,  as  the  expriss^iun  may  lead  to  mis- 
take    The  disease  seldom  bommences  in  the  centre  of 
the  pupil,  and  usually  arises  at  its  tnargin  in  the  form 
Of  distinct,  very  white,  fchining  points,  streaks,  or  specks ; 
Its  colour,  therefore,  is  always  very  light,  and  never  al- 
i    together  uniform,  even  when  the  disease  is  completely 
'    formed.    The  dotted  or  mottled  appt'arance  of  this  ca- 
taract is  also  partict'/arly  noticed  by  Mr.  Travers.— (.S.y- 
-    ; '^/s  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  207.)    The  black- 
ring  which,  when  the  iris  is  light-coloured,  is  even 
!  I'  evident  in  this  than  th<!  lenticular  cataract,  is  here 
owing  to  the  shadow  of  the  iris,  but  to  its  dark 
lor ;  for  this  cataract  In  loo  near  the  iris  for  any  sha- 


dow to  be  formed.  This  observation,  however,  is  some- 
vyhat  at  variance  with  what  Mr.  Travers  has  remarked; 
for  when  a  transparent  circumference  can  be  seen  on 
dilating  the  pupil  with  belladonna,  he  has  never  found 
the  capsule  opaque ;  and  he  believes  that  the  black  rim 
may  be  considered  as  the  diagnostic  mark  of  the  trans- 
parency of  the  capsule.  But  when  the  opacity  of  the 
lens  is  diffused,  this  sign  is  of  course  absent.— (i¥erf. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4,  p.  288.)  The  disease  also  has  some 
effect  on  the  motions  of  the  iris,  at  least  their  quickness. 
A  capsular  cataract  never  remains  long  the  only  affec- 
tion, but  is  followed  by  disease  of  the  lens  itself ;  a  fact, 
says  Beer,  which  cannot  surprise  us,  when  we  consi- 
der that  it  is  through  the  medium  of  the  capsule,  that 
the  particles  of  the  lens  are  incessantly  undergoing  the 
changes  of  removal  and  reproduction. 

The  capsular  cataract  is  subdivided  by  Beer  into  the 
anterior  capsular  cataract,  the  posterior  capsular  ca- 
taract, and  the  complete  capsular  cataract,  in  which 
I  both  the  front  and  back  portions  of  this  membrane  are 
opaque. 

The  anterior  capsular  cataract,  which  is  not  at  all 
unft-equent,  does  not  continue  long  in  this  form  after  it 
has  attained  a  high  degree,  but,  according  to  Beer,  be- 
comes combined  with  an  opacity,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Travers,  with  a  slow  absorption  of  the  lens  itself.— 
{Synopsis,  <J-c.  ;;.  207.)  "When  the  capsule  is  com- 
pletely opaque  (says  Mr.  Travers),  we  can  hardly  judge 
of  the  texture  of  the  lens."  But  in  such  examples, 
"the  lens  is  commonly  diminished  in  bulk;  it  undergoes 
a  waste  after  the  opacity  of  the  capsule,  so  as  in  process 
of  time  to  become  a  membranous  cataract.  This  I  con- 
ceive to  be  owing  to  the  obliteration  of  the  vessels  of 
the  capsule,  from  which  those  of  the  lens  are  derived. 
When  the  capsular  opacity  is  congenital,  it  is  either 
purely  capsular  or  only  a  verj'  small  piece  of  lens  re- 
mains. When  the  capsule  turns  opaque  from  injury, 
the  lens  is  soon  greatly  reduced  in  bulk,  as  appears  from 
the  falling  in  or  concavity  of  the  iris,  which  loses  its 
support,  and  is  demonstrated  in  the  operation.  This  ob- 
servation renders  the  operation  with  the  needle  appro- 
priate to  the  cataract  in  which  the  capsule  is  opaque,  in 
cases  which  are  not  very  recent." — (Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  4,  p.  286.)  In  the  anterior  capsular  cataract,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  lens  does  not  generally  un- 
dergo any  dimniution,  but,  for  the  most  part,  an  enlarge* 
merit,  in  consequence  of  becoming  opaque  and  soft 
But  he  admits,  that  the  reverse  is  frequently  the  casein 
infants,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  lens  being  left,  and 
the  rest  of  the  contents  of  the  capsule  fluid. — (See  Ope- 
rative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  233.)  The  anterior  cap- 
sular cataract  may  be  known  by  its  light  gray  and,  in 
some  places,  completely  chalk-white  colour,  intersected 
by  shining,  mother-of-pearl-like  streaks  and  spots.  As 
the  capsule  is  at  the  same  time  thicker  than  natural,  the 
posterior  chamber  is  lessened,  and  the  cataract  is  not 
unfrequently  close  to  the  uvea,  especially  when  the  lens 
has  also  completely  lost  its  transparency.  In  tlus  stage, 
the  movements  of  the  iris  are  likewise  rendered  less 
quick,  and  the  shadow  at  the  margin  of  the  pupil  is  en- 
tirely absent.  Hence,  vision  is  not  only  hurt,  but  quite 
impeded,  in  regard  to  any  correct  sensation  of  light,  whe- 
ther the  patient  be  in  a  light  or  shady  situation ;  and 
frequently  a  faint  light  is  completely  invisible  to  him. 
The  posterior  capsular  cataract  belongs  to  the  rarer 
forms  of  the  disease  of  the  eye ;  but,  says  Beer,  whpn 
it  happens,  the  lens  always  participates  in  the  opacity 
much  more  quickly  than  occurs  in  the  anterior  capsu- 
lar cataract.  Hence,  the  disease  can  never  be  observed 
up  to  its  perfect  developement.  Respecting  the  state  of 
the  lens,  some  difference  prevails  between  the  state- 
ment of  Beer  and  that  of  Mr.  Travers :  the  latter  gen- 
tleman informs  us,  that  where  the  opacity  of  the  poste- 
rior capsule  is  met  with,  which  he  agrees  with  Beer  in 
considering  as  very  rare,  the  lens  ami  anterior  capstUe 
are  usually  transparent;  "and  when  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  the  cataract  escapes  with  a  posterior  fold  of 
opaque  capsule,  it  is  always  accompanied  with  a  con- 
siderable discharge  of  vitreous  hnmour."— {Synopsis  of 
the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  209.)  And  in  speaking  of 
the  opacity  of  the  posterior  capsule,  in  another  work,  he 
informs  u.s,  that  he  has  not  observed  that,  in  this  case, 
the  lens  undergoes  any  diminution.— (^fe<i.  Chir.  'lYans 
vol.  4,  p.  286.)  Like  the  anterior  capsular  cataract,  U 
is  denoted  by  a  whitish-gray,  unequal,  variegated  co- 
lour; but  no  light-coloured,  chalk-white  sjw's  ana 
streaks  are  ever  discernible,  which,  while  the  lens  r«- 
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tains  its  transparency,  may  be  owing  to  the  distance  of 
the  cataract  from  the  pupil.  However,  the  opacity  si- 
tuated behind  the  pupil  always  seems  concave  when 
the  eye  is  inspected,  not  from  before,  but  from  every  side 
of  it.  While  the  posterior  half  of  the  capsule  is  not 
complete!  y  opaque,  the  lens  is  not  materially  affected ;  the 
eyesight  is  only  more  or  less  weakened ;  and  sometimes, 
especially  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass,  a  tolera- 
ble degree  of  vision  is  enjoyed,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
siderable opacity  behind  the  pupil.  This  species  of  ca- 
taract has  not  itself  any  influence  over  the  motions  of 
the  iris,  and  after  the  lens  becomes  opaque,  it  is  not 
softened. 

Though  the  complete  capsular  cataract  is  not  the 
rarest  species  of  genuine  cataract,  it  cannot  be  said  to 
be  very  common.  In  addition  to  the  symptoms  of  the 
anterior  capsular  cataract,  it  presents  few,  yet  decided, 
characters  which  indicate  it  previously  to  an  operation: 
viz.  the  iris  is  nearly  motionless,  the  cataract  lying 
close  to  that  organ;  the  posterior  chamber  lor  the  same 
reason  is  effaced;  and  an  inexperienced  surgeon  might 
really  suppose  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule  were 
adherent  to  the  uvea,  unless  he  convinced  himself  of 
the  contrary  by  producing  an  artificial  dilatation  of  the 
pupil  Avith  hyosciamus  or  belladonna.  Sometimes  the 
iris  even  seems  thrust  out,  by  this  large  cataract,  to- 
wards the  cornea  in  a  convex  form ;  and  the  patient  can 
only  perceive  the  strongest  khids  of  light.  Though 
such  is  the  statement  of  Beer,  I  concur  with  Mr.  Guth- 
rie in  regarding  the  above  characters,  which  may  at- 
tend any  large  soft  cataract,  as  well  as  the  complete  cap- 
sular one,  as  by  no  means  a  demonstration  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  ISLtter.— {Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p. 
235.) 

The  third  species  of  genuine  cataraot  is  the  cataracta 
Morgagniana,  wluch  some  term  the  milk  cataract,  and 
others  confound  with  the  purulent  cataract.  It  is  one  of 
the  rarest  forms  of  the  disease ;  so  rare,  indeed,  that 
Mr.  Travers  regards  the  case  as  purely  hypothetical.— 
{Synopsis  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  208.)  The  follow- 
ing is  the  form  of  disease  described  by  Beer  under  this 
name ;  it  proceeds  from  a  total  conversion  of  the  lens  into 
a  milky  fluid,  or  thin  jelly,  frequently  attended  with  a 
complete  capsular  cataract.  Its  origin  is  said  to  be  al- 
ways quick,  and  an  immediate  effect  of  chemical  injuries 
of  the  eye.  The  follow!  ng  are  the  symptoms  of  the  case, 
while  it  is  uncomplicated  with  disease  of  the  lensand  cap- 
sule; a  state  wliich  can  never  continue  long.  Though 
the  colour  is  milk-white,  it  is  delicate  and  thin,  like  that  of 
diluted  milk.  The  whole  pupil  seems  cloudy,  but  when- 
ever the  eyeball  moves  suddenly  and  violently,  or  the 
eyelid  is  rubbed  over  the  eye,  the  opaque  substances 
change  their  shape  and  position.  The  posterior  cham- 
ber is  nearly  annihilated,  which  may  be  owing  to  the 
quantity  of  fluid  or  gelatinous  substance  collected. 
While  the  lens  and  capsule  are  not  materially  changed, 
the  sight  suffers  only  a  diminution,  though  it  is  very 
cloudy,  and  small  objects  cannot  be  distinguished  at  all. 

When,  however,  the  lens  and  capsule  become  opaque, 
vision  is  quite  abolished,  a  certain  power  of  knowing 
light  from  darkness  only  remaining.  Not  unfrequently, 
says  Beer,  when  the  lens  itself  is  hi  a  dissolved  state, 
the  capsule  is  partially  opaque,  the  eye  is  kept  quiet  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  the  patient  stands  or  sits  in  an  up- 
right posture,  two  rows  of  opaque  matter  can  be  plamly 
seen ;  the  upper  being  the  least  white  of  the  two ;  the 
lower  presenting  a  chalky  v/hiteness.  However,  as 
soon  as  the  patient  suddenly  or  violently  moves  his 
eye  or  head,  or  the  eyelid  is  rubbed  over  the  eye,  both 
these  rows  of  opaque  matter  disappear,  and  the  colour 
of  the  opacity  behind  the  pupil  again  seems  uniform. 

The  fourth  species  of  genuine  cataract  described  by 
Beer,  is  the  capsulo-lenticular  cataract,  to  which  he 
conceives  the  liquor  of  Morgagni  in  an  altered  state  may 
likewise  often  contribute,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
prodigious  size  of  this  cataract.  It  is  by  no  means  un- 
common, and  is  attended  with  the  following  character- 
istic symptoms.  The  colour  of  the  opacity,  close  to  the 
uvea,  is  partly  chalk-white,  partly  like  that  of  mother-of- 
pearl,  and  in  many  places  both  these  colours  can  be  evi- 
dently seen  disposed  one  over  the  other,  that  of  mother- 
of-pearl,  however,  being  always  most  superficial.  Ex- 
posure of  the  eye  to  the  most  vivid  light  scarcely  causes 
any  motion  of  the  iris,  but  the  pupil  is  circular,  without 
any  angles  in  it.  After  the  application  of  the  extract  of 
henbane  or  belladonna,  the  iris  contracts  again  exceed- 
ingly slowly,  and  the  punil  is  long  in  returning  to  its 
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former  diameter.    Besides  the  obliteration  *f  the  poste 
rior  chamber,  the  anterior  one  itself  is  mostly  dimi 
nished,  in  consequence  of  the  iris  being  pushed  to^ 
the  cornea  by  the  very  large  size  of  the  cataract 
hence  the  sensation  of  light  is  very  indistinct. 

The  capsulo-lenticular  cataract  is  not  unfrequentl 
the  consequence  of  a  slow  inflammatcry  process  in  the 
iris,  the  lens,  and  its  capsule ;  and  hence  several  varie- 
ties of  this  case,  and  its  not  unfVequent  combination 
with  a  spurious  cataract ;  all  which  different  modifica- 
tions, says  Beer,  should  be  correctly  undersood previ- 
ously to  an  operation,  in  order  to  form  a  just  prognosis 
of  its  event,  and  to  know  what  method  of  operating  ought 
to  be  adopted. 

Of  these  varieties  the  first  is  the  capsulo-lenticular 
cataract,  conjoined  with  slight  depositions  of  new  mat- 
ter upon  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens.  These  after- 
foi-mations  upon  the  front  layer  of  the  capsule,  as  Beer 
calls  them,  put  on  very  difiercnt  appearances,  and  ac- 
cordingly receive  various  appellations.  For  instance, 
the  marbled  capsulo-lenticular  cataract,  when  the  chalk- 
whiie  new-formed  substances  upon  the  anterior  layer  of 
the  capsule  are  so  arranged  as  to  resemble  the  varie 
gated  appearance  of  marble.  The  window  or  latti 
capsulo-lenticular  cataract,  when  the  new-deposit 
substances  cross  each  other,  leaving  darker-coloured 
terspaces.  The  stellated  capsulo-lenticular  catan 
when  the  new  matter  runs  in  concentric  streaks  towards 
the  middle  of  the  pupil.  The  central  capsulo-lenticular 
cataract,  when  a  single  elevated,  white,  shining  point 
is  formed  on  the  anterior  capsule,  wliile  the  rest  of  this 
membrane  is  tolerably  clear,  and  the  lens  not  com- 
pletely opaque.  The  dotted  capsulo-lenticular  cataract, 
when  the  front  layer  of  the  capsule  presents  several  dis- 
tuict  unconnected  depositions  on  its  surface.  The 
half-cataract,  or  cataracta  capsuio-lenticularis  dimidi- 
ata,  when  one-hall  of  the  front  layer  of  the  capsule  is  co- 
vered with  a  white  dcposite.  In  all  these,  and  some> 
other  examples,  says  Beer,  the  lens  is  found  to  be  con 
verted  to  its  very  nucleus  into  a  gelatinous  or  milky 
substance. 

The  second  variety  of  the  capsulo-lenticular  cataract 
pointed  out  by  Beer,  is  the  encysted,  indicated  by  its 
snow-white  colour;  sometimes  lying  so  close  to  the 
uvea  as  to  push  the  iris  forwards  towards  the  cornea 
and  at  other  times  appearing  to  be  at  a  distance  fro) 
theuvea^  These  circumstances,  as  Beer  remarks,  alm( 
always  depend  upon  the  position  of  the  head ;  for  wh 
this  is  inclined  forwards,  the  cataract  readily  assumes  a 
globular  form,  and  projects  considerably  towards  the  an 
terior  chamber.  Frequently,  tins  variety  of  the  capsu- 
lo-lenticular cataract  constitutes  the  kind  of  case  to 
wliich  the  epithets  tremulo'us  or  shaking,  and  swim- 
ming or  floating  are  applied.  According  to  Beer,  the 
reason  of  such  unsteadiness  in  the  cataract  is  owing 
to  the  broken  or  very  slight  connexion  of  the  capsule  of 
the  lens  with  the  neighbouring  textures.  The  same 
author  has  never  seen  any  case  of  this  kind,  which  had 
not  been  preceded  by  a  violent  concussion  of  the  eye  or 
adjacent  part  of  the  head.  Both  layers  of  the  capsule 
are  opaque,  and  sometimes  considerably  thickened.  The 
third  varietyofthe  capsulo-lenticular  cataract  described 
by  Beer,  is  the  pyramidal  or  conical,  which  is  one  of 
the  rarer  forms  of  the  disease,  and  always  brought  on  by 
violent  internal  inflammation  of  the  eye,  especially  af 
fecting  the  lens,  its  capsule,  and  the  iris.  It  may  be 
known  by  a  wliite,  almost  shining,  conical,  more  or  less 
projecting,  new-formed  substance,  which  grows  from 
the  centre  of  the  anterior  layer  of  the  capsule,  and  is  al- 
most in  close  contact  with  the  pupillary  margin  of 
the  iris.  Hence  the  iris  is  ahv^ays  quite  motionless, 
and  the  pupil  angular.  Sometimes  this  growth  from 
the  capsule  extends  itself  so  far  into  the  anterior  cham- 
ber, as  nearly  to  touch  the  inner  surface  of  the  cornea, 
and  sometimes  actually  to  adhere  finnly  to  it :  a  cir- 
cumstance, says  Beer,  wbicli  is  very  constant  in  the 
conical  staphyloma  of  the  cornea,  though  not  discover- 
able till  the  o])eration  is  performed.  The  power  of  dis- 
cerning light  is  feeble  and  mdistinct,  and  sometimes 
entirely  abolished.  Mr.  Guiluie  (as  I  tliink)  very  cor- 
rectly regards  this  case  as  an  advanced  degree  of  the 
(hsease  presently  described  under  the  name  given  to  it 
by  Beer,  of  lymph-cataract :  it  ought,  indeed  fo  be 
classed  as  a  spurious  cataract. — (See  Guthrie's  Optra 
tive  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  246.) 

The  fourth  variety  of  the  capsulo-lenticular  c 
is  the  siliquosc.   Though  principally  mot  with  in 
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children,  it  is  not  one  of  the  most  uncommon  affections 
in  adults,  and  in  the  former  it  is  otlten  falsely  regarded 
as  a  congenital  complaint.  When  this  cataract  is  ex- 
tracted either  from  children  or  grown-up  persons,  Beer 
saya,  that  the  dried  shrivelled,  capsule  is  always  found 
round  the  equally  dry  nucleus  of  the  lens,  like  a  husk, 
or  shell.  In  children,  however,  he  says,  that  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  lens  is  often  scarcely  perceptible,  while  in 
adults  it  is  always  of  considerable  size,  and  this  may  be 
the  reason  why  this  cataract  in  cliildren  does  not  pre- 
sent so  bright  a  yellow-white  colour  as  it  does  m  grown- 
up persons.  In  infants,  in  which  it  is  frequently  seen 
in  the  first  weeks  of  their  existence,  it  is  manifestly 
produced  by  a  slow  and  neglected  intlammation  of  the 
lens  and  its  capsule,  arising  from  too  strong  light.  In 
ddults,  the  inflammation  exciting  this  form  of  cataract 
is  always  owing  to  external  violence;  yet  IJeer  sup- 
poses, that  a  considerable  diminution  of  cohesion  be- 
tween the  capsule  and  the  adjacent  textures  must  like- 
wise have  a  principal  share  in  bringing  on  the  disease, 
which,  in  grown-up  persons,  is  constantly  preceded  by 
a  concussion  of  the  eyeball,  from  the  cut  of  a  whip,  the 
lash  of  a  horse's  tail,  &c.  Professor  Schmidt  had 
never  seen  this  kind  of  cataract,  except  in  boys  and  girls, 
who  in  their  early  childhood  had  been  afflicted  with 
convulsions ;  and  hence,  he  thought,  that  the  cause  of 
the  disease  was  owing  to  a  partial  loosening  of  the  cap- 
sule from  its  natural  connexions  by  the  violence  of  the 
convulsive  paroxysms. — {Abhandlung  iiher  Nachstaar 
und  Iritis  nach  Staar-Operationen.  Wien,  ISOl,  410.) 
However,  Beer  assures  us,  that  he  lias  seen  infants, 
scarcely  two  months  old,  affected  with  this  cataract, 
which  had  not  been  preceded  or  followed  by  any  con- 
vulsions ;  while  a  much  larger  number  of  children  with 
the  same  kind  of  cataract  had  fallen  under  his  notice, 
where  more  or  less  severe  blows  on  the  head  had  been 
received.  With  respect  to  the  convulsions,  spoken  of  by 
Schmidt,  ue  also  questions  whether  they  and  the  cataract 
might  not  be  owing  to  the  same  cause,  viz.  the  preced- 
ing inflammation  within  the  eye?  In  children,  says 
Beer,  this  form  of  cataract  may  be  known  by  its  light- 
gray,  whitish,  though  seldom  very  white  colour,  its  di- 
minutive size  and  considerable  distance  from  the  uvea, 
and  by  the  freedom  with  which  the  iris  moves  when  no 
adhesions  exist  at  any  points  between  this  organ  and 
the  cataract,  as  occasionally  happens ;  a  proof  of  the 
previous  inflammation  of  the  capsule,  lens,  and  neigh- 
bouring textures.  The  eyesight  is  never  quite  impeded, 
but  only  much  diminished.  On  the  contrary,  in  adults, 
ss  Beer  has  remarked,  this  cataract  invariably  presents 
a  dazzling  white  hue,  and  only  a  few  points  of  it  are  of 
a  smutty  yellowish-white  colour,  whence  the  case  has 
been  sometimes  termed  the  gypsum-cataract.  It  is  not 
convex,  but  rather  flat ;  it  does  not  approach  the  iris  ; 
and  when  free  from  adhesions  to  the  uvea,  which  are 
more  likely  to  happen  in  adults,  it  has  no  effect  on  the 
motion  of  the  iris.  Vision  is  generally  entirely  lost, 
with  the  exception  of  the  power  of  discerning  the  light, 
and  even  this  faculty  is  sometimes  destroyed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  previous  violence  done  to  the  eye,  whereby 
not  merely  the  lens  and  its  capsule,  but  also  the  retina, 
have  suffered. 

According  to  Beer,  one  of  the  rarest  varieties  of  the 
capsulo-lenticular  cataract  is  that  accompanied  with  a 
cyst  of  purulent  matter.  It  is  indicated  by  a  deep  le- 
mon colour,  very  slow  motion  of  the  iris,  manifest  abo- 
lition of  the  posterior  chamber,  slight  convexity  of  the 
iris,  trivial  perception  of  light,  and  the  weak,  unhealthy 
constitution  of  the  patient.  The  purulent  cyst,  which 
sometimes  contains  a  very  fetid  matter,  and  was  therefore 
called  by  Schiferli  the  putrid  cataract,  {I'keoretisclie- 
Praktische  Abhandlung  iiber  den  Grauen  Staar,  8vo. 
Jena  and  Leipz.  1797),  may  sometimes  be  taken  out,  with- 
out being  broken,  together  with  the  whole  capsule  of  the 
lens,  with  the  aid  of  the  forceps,  or  cataract-tenaculum, 
as  was  tlrst  correctly  remarked  by  Professor  Schmidt. 
In  one  single  example,  Beer  found  the  cyst  of  matter 
between  tho  lens  and  the  anterior  portion  of  itscap.sule. 
Mr.  Traver.s  has  likewise  seen  an  example  of  suppura- 
tion within  the  capsule,  which  projected  through  tho 
pupil  in  a  globular  form,  and  was  filled  with  pus.  The 
case  happened  in  a  lad,  and  had  been  precedid  by  a 
severe  blow  on  the  tiyc.^iSi/nopxifi  of  the  Diseases  of 
the  Eye,  p.  200.) 

Tho  sixth  and  last  variety  of  the  capsulo-lenticular 
cataract  mentioned  by  Beer,  is  the  well-known  case  de- 
•cribed  I  y  the  French  under  the  name  ofcata  racte  barrce, 


the  bar-calaract^axiA  by  Schmidt  under  the  appellation  of 
the  cataract  with  a  girth  or  zone.  The  case,  says  Beer, 
is  one  of  the  least  frequent.  The  diagnosis  is  easy ; 
for,  behind  the  diminished,  more  or  less  angular  pupil, 
the  cataract  can  be  plainly  seen,  to  wliich  is  attached, 
either  in  a  more  or  less  perpendicular  or  horizontal  di- 
rection, a  chalk-white,  generally  very  shining,  and 
thickish  kind  of  bar  or  girth,  which  is  closely  adherent 
at  both  Its  extremities  to  the  pupillary  margin  of  the 
uvea,  and  sometimes  reaches,  but  often  only  on  one 
side,  more  or  less  towards  the  ciliary  processes.  The 
iris  is  therefore  completely  motionless,  the  uvea  not  be- 
ing merely  adherent  to  the  substance  forming  what  is 
termed  the  bar  or  girth,  but  also  closely  connected  with 
the  whole  front  portion  of  the  capsule.  The  perception 
of  light  is  either  very  indistinct  or  quite  lost,  and  not 
unfrequently  the  globe  of  the  eye  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  natural.  Beer  says,  that  he  has  never  met  with 
this  variety  of  cataract,  except  after  violent  internal  in- 
flammation of  the  eye.  He  describes  the  substance  com- 
posing the  bar  or  girth  as  behig  of  various  consistence, 
and  sometimes  firm  and  almost  cartilaginous.  In  two 
cataracts  of  this  sort,  which  he  extracted  from  a  boy 
twelve  years  of  age,  he  found  the  bar,  strictly  speak- 
ing, ossified,  and  the  capsule,  which  was  nearly  cartila- 
ginous, was  adherent  to  a  very  small,  firm  nucleus  of 
the  lens,  though  they  were  yet  capable  of  separation. 
In  a  dead  subject  Beer  also  examined  such  a  cataract, 
in  which  the  outer  end  of  the  bar  scarcely  extended  to 
the  greater  ring  of  the  uvea,  but  the  inner  end  reached 
over  the  ciliary  processes  to  the  ciliary  ligament,  from 
which  latter  part  it  was  inseparable.— (7vc/(re  von  den 
Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  302.) 

OF    SPURIOUS    CATARACTS. 

The  most  frequent,  according  to  Beer,  is  what  he 
names  the  lymph-cataract.  It  is,  without  exception, 
the  effect  of  an  inflammation  which  is  chiefly  situated 
in  the  iris,  the  lens,  and  its  capsule.  Hence  it  is  fre- 
quently combined  with  a  genuine  cataract.  The  na- 
ture of  the  disease  may  he  known  from  the  patient's 
account,  that  the  present  blindness  has  been  preceded 
by  a  i)ainful  tedious  affection  of  his  eye  and  head : 
and  from  an  examination  of  tho  eye  itself,  in  which 
the  pupil  will  be  found  more  or  less  diminished  and 
angular ;  the  iris  either  perfectly  motionless  or  nearly 
so;  the  eyesight,  and  even  sometimes  the  perception 
of  light,  more  or  less  impeded  or  lost,  and  this  not 
merely  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  lymph  observ- 
able immediately  behind  the  pupil,  but  also  in  propor 
tion  to  other  morbid  effects  produced  in  the  organ  of 
inflammation.  Lastly,  the  surgeon  may  notice,  di 
recHy  behind  the  pupil,  a  plastic  lymph,  either  in  tha 
form  of  a  delicate  kind  of  net-work,  or  of  a  thick  web 
of  a  snow-white  colour.  Sometimes  in  this  variety  of 
spurious  cataract,  though  very  little  coagulating  lympli 
appears  upon  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule  of  tho 
lens,  and  what  is  effused,  as  well  as  the  lens  itself.  Is 
almost  clear  and  transparent,  yet  the  eyesight  is  con 
siderably  impaired ;  and  on  more  careful  examination 
of  the  pupil,  something  of  a  dark-brown  colour  is  per 
ceived,  which  often  projects,  at  several  points  behind 
the  pupillary  edge  of  the  iris,  a  good  way  towards 
the  centre  of  the  pupil.  In  this  substance  one  may 
discern,  with  a  good  magnifying-glass,  new  vessels  ex 
tending  from  those  of  the  uvea,  and  formed  by  the 
previous  inflammation,  by  means  of  which  vessels 
this  mass  and  the  delicate  layer  of  lymph  are  con 
nected  with  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  According  io 
Beer's  sentiments,  it  is  only  the  real  lymph-cataract 
which  rightly  deserves  the  epithet  meTnfirajioMs,  which 
is  sometimes  wrongly  applied  to  the  capsular  ^  xtaract; 
for,  says  he,  the  lymph-cataract  alone  consists  of  an 
adventitious  membrane,  formed  by  inflam7natton,  of 
a  web  of  plastic  lymph,  which  may  be  very  thin,  and 
semi  transparent,  while  the  lens  and  its  capsule  aru 
nearly  quite  clear,  though  the  patient  may  be  almost 
or  completely  blind,  when  the  effects  of  the  inflanmia 
tion  have  extended  to  tho  choroides  and  retina. 

I'he  .spurious  purulent  cataract  is  much  less  fre- 
quent than  the  lymph-cataract.  In  neglected  cases 
of  hypopium  (see  this  word),  where  the  pupil  is  already 
(juite  covered  with  pus,  the  greater  part  of  ihe  eflhaed 
matter  is  sometimes  absorbed,  and  the  pupil  can  be 
seen  again,  but,  immediately  behind  it,  a  quantity  of 
coagulating  lymi)h  can  be  (hsccrned,  as  in  the  lymph 
cataract,  sometimes  even  projecting  partly  into  the  •» 
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terior  chamber,  but  blended  with  particles  of  purulent 
matter,  so  as  to  give  it  a  light-yellowish  tinge  and  a 
clustered  appearance.  The  pupil  is  always  diminished, 
adherent  to  the  morbid  substance,  and  angular ;  the 
motionless  iris  projects  towards  the  cornea ;  and  not 
only  the  eyesight,  but  even  the  perception  of  light,  is 
completely  lost,  or  the  latter  at  least  much  dimi- 
nished. 

A  lare  variety  of  spurious  cataract,  described  by 
Beer,  is  the  blood-cataract.  Either  from  some  con- 
siderable injury  of  the  eye,  a  large  quantity  of  blood  is 
extravasated  in  the  chambers,  and  slowly  absorbed 
during  the  ophthalmy  caused  by  the  violence,  a  part  of 
it,  however,  remaining  in  the  posterior  chamber,  in 
the  form  of  small  clots  encysted  in  the  lymph,  which 
•was  effused  during  the  inflammation ;  or  else  in  the 
course  of  a  more  tedious  and  neglected  case  of  hypo- 
pium,  blood  is  effused  in  the  chambers  of  the  eye,  and 
not  mixing  with  the  pus,  still  continues  in  the  same 
form  behind  the  pupil,  after  the  matter  has  been  ab- 
sorbed. In  the  first  example,  this  cataract  looks  like 
a  reddish  web,  interwoven  with  silvery  streaks  or 
threads;  the  pupil,  though  angular,  is  seldom  con- 
tracted; the  iris  nearly  or  quite  motionless;  and  not 
only  is  the  light  clearly  distinguished,  but  a  partial  de- 
gree of  vision  sometimes  retained.  On  the  contrary, 
in  the  second  instance,  the  opacity  behind  the  pupil  is 
very  dense,  white,  studded  with  reddish  or  brownish 
points  or  specks,  having  a  clustered  appearance,  and 
frequently  projecting  through  the  pupil  into  the  ante- 
rior chamber ;  while  the  pupil  itself  is  very  small  and  an- 
gular, the  iris  quite  incapable  of  motion,  and  generally 
either  no  perception  of  light  remains,  or  only  a  very 
confined  indeterminate  sensation  of  it.  Beer  says, 
that  this  cataract  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  lymph, 
and  that  its  difference  can  only  be  made  out  with  a 
good  magnifjing  glass. 

The  dendritic  cataract  of  Schmidt,  the  arborescent 
cataract  of  Richter,  or  the  choroid  cataract,  as  Beer  ob- 
serves, is  not  one  of  the  least  frequent  of  the  spurious 
cataracts,  and  is  invariably  the  consequence  of  a  vio- 
lent concussion  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  with  or  with- 
out a  wound,  whereby  a  portion  of  tlje  tapetum  of  the 
uvea  is  loosened,  and  becomes  placed  upon  the  ante- 
rior layer  of  the  capsule,  more  or  less  resembling  in  its 
appearance  the  arborescent  form  of  the  stone  termed  a 
dendritis.  Immediately  after  such  a  concussion  of  the 
eyeball,  the  patient  complains  of  a  serious  diminution 
.  and  confusion  of  vision.  Whoever  examines  the  eye 
only  superficially,  will  certainly  not  discern  the  pieces 
of  the  tapetum  lying  upon  the  yet  perfectly  transparent 
capsule  of  the  lens,  for  the  most  careful  inspection  will 
be  necessary  for  the  purpose,  and  sometimes  the  aid 
of  e  magnifying-glass  will  be  requisite.  But  as  the 
lens  and  its  capsule  are  mostly  at  the  same  time  loos- 
ened from  their  connexions,  they  likewise  generally 
become  deprived  of  their  transparency,  and  as  soon  as 
this  has  happened,  the  displaced  portion  of  the  tape- 
tum can  be  readily  seen.  When  inflammation  ensues, 
the  flakes  of  the  tapetum  become  closely  adherent  to 
the  front  layer  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  and  even  the 
pupillary  edge  of  the  uvea  acquires  the  same  /cmd  of 
connexion,  so  that  the  perception  of  light  is  diminished. 
But,  says  Beer,  when  inflammation  follows,  the  pupil- 
lary margin  of  the  uvea  remains  free,  the  iris  is  per- 
fectly moveable,  the  light  clearly  distinguishable, 
though  the  lens  and  its  cai)sule  be  entirely  opaque,  and 
sometimes  the  flakes  of  the  tapetum  resembling  the 
arborescent  streaks  of  the  dendritis  alter  in  shape,  size, 
and  position,  but  never  completely  disappear,  though 
they  may  not  closely  adhere  to  the  capsule.— (Le/)re 
von  den  Augenkr.  b  2,  p.  303.  309.) 

A  particular  case  is  described  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  as 
more  truly  deserving  the  name  of  choroid  cataract;  it 
arises,  without  any  blow  or  concussion  of  the  eye,  in 
consequence  of  a  low  or  anomalous  inflammation  of 
the  iris.  The  pupil  closes  nearly  to  a  point,  which 
remains  sufflciently  free  from  opacity  for  sight  to  take 
place  with  the  aid  of  spectacles.  "  On  the  subsidence 
of  the  inflammation,  the  iris,  by  the  natural  efforts  of 
the  part,  or  under  trie  influence  of  belladonna,  is  drawn 
towards  its  outer  circle  or  circumference,  and  the 
pnpil  is  apparently  enlarged;  but  the  uvea,  in  retract- 
ing, does  not  keep  pace  with  its  anterior  part,  or  leaves 
attached  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens  so  considerable  a 
ponion  of  its  pigment  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
rays  of  light  through  it,  while  the  pupil,  at  a  distance, 


seems  to  be  of  its  natural  size  and  blackness."    A 
nute  inspection,  however,    shows    that  the  pupil 
nearly  closed.    Mr.  Guthrie  adds,  that  the  operation  f< 
closed  pupil,  by  division  (the  only  proper  one) 
advisable  as  long  as  the  patient  can  see  well  enoi 
for  the  common  purposes  of  life.— (See  Operative  Si 
gery  of  the  Eye,  p.  249.) 

Another  classification  of  cataracts,  which  is  of 
importance  to  an  operator,  is  that  which  is  found( 
upon  their  consistence;   for,  as   Beer  remarks, 
makes  not  only  a  great  difference  in  the  prognosis,  b 
also  in  the  choice  of  a  method  of  operating. 

When  the  opaque  lens  is  either  more  indurated  than 
in  the  natural  state,  or  retains  a  tolerable  degree  of 
firmness,  the  case  is  termed  a  Jirm  or  hard  cataract. 
When  the  substance  of  the  lens  seems  to  be  converted 
into  a  whitish  or  other  kind  of  fluid,  lodged  in  the 
capsule,  the  case  is  denominated  a  milky  or  fluid  cata- 
ract. When  the  opaque  lens  is  of  a  middling  consis- 
tence, neither  hard  nor  fluid,  but  about  as  consistent 
as  a  thick  jelly  or  curds,  the  case  is  named  a  soft  or 
caseous  cataract.  When  the  anterior  or  posterior 
layer  of  the  crystalline  capsule  becomes  opaque,  after 
the  lens  itself  has  been  removed  from  this  little  mem- 
branous sac  by  a  previous  operation,  the  affection  ii 
named  a  secondary  cataract. 

The  harder  the  cataract  is,  the  thinner  and  small 
it  becomes.  In  this  case,  the  disease  presents  eith 
an  ash-coloured,  a  yellow,  or  a  brownish  appearance  i 
according  to  Beer,  its  colour  is  very  dark.  The  intei 
space  between  the  cataract  and  pupil  is  considerable.' 
The  patient  distinctly  discerns  light  from  darkness, 
and,  when  the  pupil  is  dilated,  can  even  plainly  per- 
ceive large  bright  objects.  In  the  dilated  state  of  the 
pupil,  a  black  circle  surrounding  the  lens  is  very  per- 
ceptible. The  motions  of  the  iris  are  free  and  prompt ; 
and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cataract  appears  flat, 
without  any  degree  of  convexity  —(Richter^s  Anfangsg. 
der  Wundarzn.  p.  Ill,  b.  3.     Beer,  vol.  cit.  p.  309.) 

Beer  says,  that  it  is  only  the  genuine  lenticular  cata- 
ract which  can  be  hard,  and  it  is  chiefly  met  with  in 
thin,  elderly  persons ;  but,  with  respect  to  the  opinion 
that  all  cataracts  in  old  persons  are  firm,  he  says,  this 
is  frequently  contradicted  by  experience.  In  cataracts 
extracted  from  thin,  aged  individuals,  the  lens  is 
sometimes  found  dwindled,  as  hard  as  wood,  nearly  of 
a  chestnut-brown  colour,  and  with  its  two  surfaces  a« 
flat  as  if  they  had  been  compressed.  This  case  had 
sonctimes  been  denominated  the  dark-gray  cataract^ 
and  is  very  d  fficult  to  make  out  previously  to  an  ope- 
ration, being  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  an  incipient 
amaurosis.  Hence,  in  order  to  judge  of  it  effectually, 
the  pupil  should  always  be  dilated  with  hyosciamus 
or  belladonna. 

To  the  firmish,  consistent  kind.  Beer  refers  several 
capsulo-lenticular  cataracts,  namely,  the  encysted  and 
conical,  or  pyramidal  cataracts,  that  to  which  he  ap- 
plies the  epithet  dry  siliquose,  the  gypsum  cataract  in 
particular,  and  the  bar  cataract,  which  at  least  is  always 
partly  firm,  as  well  as  all  the  varieties  of  spurious 
cataract.— {Beer,  b.  2,  p.  309.) 

The  fluid  or  milky  cataract  has  usually  a  white  ap- 
pearance ;  and  irregular  spots  and  streaks,  different 
in  colour  from  the  rest  of  the  cataract,  are  often  ob- 
servable on  it.  These  are  apt  to  change  their  figure 
and  situation,  when  frequent  and  sudden  motions  of 
the  eyes  occur,  or  when  the  eyes  are  rubbed  and 
pressed ;  sometimes  also  these  spots  and  streaks  va- 
nish and  then  reappear.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
pupil  seems  more  opaque  than  the  upper,  probably 
because  the  untransparent  and  heavy  parts  of  the  milky 
fluid  sink  downwards  to  the  bottom  of  the  capsule 
The  crystalline  lens,  as  2t  loses  its  firmness,  com- 
monly acquires  an  augmented  size.  Hence,  the  fluid 
cataract  is  thick,  and  the  opacity  close  behind  the  pupil. 
Sometimes,  one  can  perceive  no  space  between  the 
cataract  and  margin  of  the  pupil.  In  advanced  cases, 
this  aperture  is  usually  very  much  dilated,  and  the  iris 
moves  slowly  and  inertly.  This  happens  because  the 
cataract  touches  the  iris  and  impedes  its  action.  The 
fluid  cataract  is  sometimes  of  such  a  thickness,  that  it 
protrudes  into  the  pupil,  and  presses  thei  iris  so  much 
forwards  as  to  make  it  assume  a  convex  appearance. 
Patients  who  have  milky  cataracts,  generally  distin 
guish  light  from  darkness  very  indistinctly,  and  some 
times  not  at  all ;  partly,  because  the  cataract,  when  U 
is  thick,  lies  so  close  to  the  iris,  that  few  or  no  ray* 
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at  light  can  enter  befweott  tbeim  into  the  eye ;  partly, 
because  the  fluid  cataract  always  assumes,  more  or 
less,  a  globular  form,  and  therefore  has  no  thin  edge 
through  which  the  rays  of  light  can  penetrate.— (Kic/t- 
ter's  Anfaagsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  b.  3.  p.  174,  175.)— 
Mr.  Travers  beUeves,  that  fluid  cataracts  are  rarely 
contained  in  a  transparent  capsule,  and  his  experience 
has  taught  him,  that  tliis  membrane  is  partially  opaque, 
presenting  a  dotted  or  mottled  surface.  The  opaque 
spots  are  most  distinguishable  when  viewed  laterally. 
—(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4,  p.  284.) 

According  to  Beer,  a  fluid  cataract  is  mostly  con- 
joined with  a  complete  opacity  of  the  cai)sule:  its  diag- 
Bosis,  therefore,  is  commonly  very  dilticult,  and  some- 
times its  nature  cannot,  be  known  with  certainty, 
until  an  operation  is  undertaken.  When  the  capsule 
is  opaque  only  in  some  places,  he  states,  that  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances  may  be  noticed.  The  cataract 
lies  close  to  the  uvea,  and  when  the  patient  inclines 
his  head  forwards,  the  cataract  presses  the  iris  to- 
wards the  cornea,  and  the  anterior  chamber  becomes 
evidently  smaller;  but  when  he  lies  upon  his  back, 
the  cataract  recedes  in  some  degree  from  the  uvea. 
The  power  of  distinguishing  the  light  is  unequivocal. 
When  the  head  is  kept  quiet  for  a  long  time,  a  thick 
sediment  and  a  thinner  part  can  be  plainly  remarked 
in  the  cataract;  during  which  state,  that  is,  while  the 
two  substances  are  undisturbed,  the  patient  can  some- 
times distinguish  large  well-lighted  objects,  as  through 
a  dense  mist;  but  when  the  head  or  eye  is  quickly 
moved,  these  two  substances  become  confused  together 
again,  and  the  cataract  again  presents  a  uniform 
white  colour.— (FoZ.  cit.  p.  312.)  It  cannot  be  denied, 
says  Beer,  that  what  is  called  the  congenital  cataract, 
arid  which  presents  itself  in  infants  soon  after  birth, 
when  their  eyes  have  been  exposed  to  immoderate 
light,  is  not  unfrequently  fluid;  but,  in  such  cases, 
it  must  not  be  presumed,  that  the  lens  is  always 
in  this  state ;  for,  in  fact,  the  cataract  is  often  of  that 
sort  which  Beer  describes  under  the  name  of  dry  sili- 
quose. 

Sometimes  the  opaque  lens  is  of  a  middling  consist- 
ence, neither  hard  nor  fluid,  but  about  as  consistent  as 
thick  jelly,  curds,  or  new  cheese.  Cases  of  this  de- 
scription are  termed  soft  or  caseous  cataracts.  The 
consistence  here  spoken  of  may  be  confined  to  the  two 
surfaces  of  the  lens,  or  may  exist  in  its  very  centre. 
The  first  case  is  the  most  frequent.  The  diagnosis  is 
not  difficult ;  for  it  always  has  a  light-gray,  grayish- 
white,  or  sea-green  colour.  When  it  is  far  advanced, 
it  quite  impedes  the  eyesight,  and  sometimes  consider- 
ably interferes  with  the  perception  of  light.— (Beer,  b. 
%p.  310.)  As  the  lens  softens  in  this  manner,  it  com- 
monly grows  thicker  and  larger,  even  acquiring  a  much 
greater  size  than  the  fluid.  It  is  not  un frequent  to 
meet  with  caseous  cataracts  of  twice  the  ordinary  size 
of  a  healthy  crystalline  lens.  The  motions  of  the  iris 
are  very  shiggish.—{Richter^s  Anfangsgr.  der  Wun- 
darzn. p.  178,  b.  3.)  Indeed,  Beer  says  that  it  is 
sometimes  requisite  to  use  the  hyosciamus  (or  rather 
belladonna)  in  order  to  ascertain  that  no  adhesions  ex- 
ist between  the  uvea  and  the  cataract,  for  in  such  cases 
the  posterior  chamber  is  very  often  completely  abo- 
lished, as  the  more  caseous  the  lens  is,  the  larger  it  is  ; 
and  hence  likewise  the  black  ring  at  the  edge  of  the 
pupil  is  not  at  all  owing  to  the  shadow  of  the  iris,  but 
entirely  to  the  dark  border  of  the  iris  at  the  margin  of 
that  opening.  According  to  Beer,  the  colour  of  such 
cataracts  is  never  uniform,  but  more  or  less  speckled; 
the  spots,  however,  either  have  no  determinate  outline, 
or  they  seem  like  mother-of-pearl  fragments,  into 
which  the  cataract  crumbles  wlien  extracted  or  couched, 
or  else  they  a-ssume  the  appearance  of  clouds.-  (Beer, 
ft.  2,  p.  311.)  Accord mg  to  Mr.  Travers,  the  caseous 
cataract  has  a  heavy,  dense  appearance,  uniformly 
opaque,  a  clouded,  not  a  fleecy  whiteness,  and  some- 
times a  greenish  or  dirty  white  tinge.— (Med.  Chir. 
Trant.  vol.  4,  p.  285.)  lie  farther  stales,  that  what  he 
terms  the  ^ftocadenl  or  ,fleecrj,  and  the  ca.teons  or 
doMg-Ay  cataracts,  are  most  frequently  met  with ;  the 
fluid  or  ndlky  cases,  and  those  called  hard,  being  com- 
paratively rare.    (Op.  ct.  loc.  cit.) 

In  estimating  the  consistence  of  cataracts  it  is 
jow  universally  admitted,  that  their  size  is  a  better 
criterion  of  it  than  their  colour;  and  "the  larger  and 
more  protuberant  tho  lens  pressing  forwards  into  the 
pupil  and  against  the  iris,  the  greater  in  the  tenainty 


of  its  being  soft."— (See  Guthrie s  Operative  Surgeru 
of  the  Eye,  p.  209.) 

As  Beer  observes,  a  cataract  which  is  recent  and  has 
onginated  suddenly,  especially  in  young  subjects,  re- 
quires much  more  circumspection,  ere  an  operation  is 
determmed  upon,  than  a  cataract  which  has  already 
existed  a  long  while,  and  the  formation  of  Avhich  has 
been  only  gradual,  particularly  in  an  old  subject ;  for 
the  first  case  is  more  frequently  owing  to  a  concealed 
slow  kind  of  inflammation  than  is  generally  supposed 
—{Vol.  cit.  p.  311.)  J      a 

Formerly,  cataracts  were  denominated  ripe  or  7inripe, 
terms  which,  previously  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Pott,  who 
fully  exposed  their  impropriety,  often  led  to  the  error 
of  supposing  that  every  cataract  must  acquire  an  in- 
crease of  consistence  with  time,  a  hardness  indicated 
by  a  pearly  colour,  and  be  thereby  rendered  more  fit  to 
be  dei)ressed  or  extracted.  "This  opinion  (as  Mr. 
Guthrie  has  observed),  founded  on  the  hardness  or  soft- 
ness of  the  cataract,  as  dependent  upon  its  duration,  is 
contradicted  by  experience;  for  cataracts  of  fifteen 'or 
twenty  years'  duration,  and  of  a  pearly  colour,  have 
been  extracted  perfectly  soft,  while  others,  of  one 
year's  standing  and  of  a  milky  colour,  have  been  found 
hard.  Neither  is  the  relative  state  of  blindness  under 
these  particular  circumstances  a  more  just  criterion ; 
patients  having  been  found  almost  entirely  blind  with 
a  soft  cataract,  while  through  a  hard  one  they  could 
still  distinguish  objects  and  colours.— {Operative  Sur- 
gery of  the  Eye,  p.  190.)  A  cataract  was  also  called 
ripe  as  soon  as  it  was  in  a  state  which  w  ould  admit 
of  no  increase,  whether  the  eyesight  was  completely 
lost  or  only  diminished,  and  whether  the  pupil  was 
entirely  occupied  by  it  or  not.  Thus,  says  Beer,  the 
siliquose  cataract,  in  its  most  advanced  stage,  never 
totally  fills  the  pupil,  and  the  patient  can  sometimes 
even  discern  colours ;  nor  does  the  floating  capsulo- 
lenticular  cataract  fill  the  pupil  in  a  greater  degree ; 
and  yet  both  these  cases  are  completely  ripe  for  an 
operation.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  unripe  cataracts 
belong  the  central  cataract  of  the  capsule  and  lens, 
the  posterior  capsular  cataract  and  the  slight  degree  of 
lymph  cataract.  Most  of  these  cataracts,  after  perhaps 
remaining  for  years  in  this  state,  not  unfrequently  all 
of  a  sudden  become  complete  upon  an  accidental  and 
slight  attack  of  ophthalmy :  but  sometimes  they  rema»n 
unchanged  during  life.— (Beer,  b.  2,  p.  316  .) 

Another  very  useful  and  practical  divisicn  c'  tata- 
racts  is  into  those  which  are  called  simple  local,  and 
into  others  which  receive  the  name  of  complicated.  A 
simple  local  cataract  is  so  denominated  by  Beer  when 
the  patient  is  in  every  other  respect  perfectly  healthy, 
and  no  disease  prevails  in  any  other  part,  however  dis- 
tant from  the  eye.  A  cataract  may  be  complicated  in 
three  ways  ;  for  it  may  be  attended  either  with  other 
simultaneous  disease  in  the  eye  itself  or  its  appen- 
dages, when  the  case  is  termed  a  local  complicated  ca- 
taract; or  there  is  some  other  disease  prevailing  in  the 
system,  either  unconnected  or  connected  with  the  pro- 
duction of  the  cataract,  which  then  has  the  epithets 
general  complicated  applied  to  it ;  or,  lastly,  both  de- 
scriptions of  complication  exist  together,  the  complete 
complicated  cataract.  According  to  Mr.  Guthrie,  idio- 
pathic or  constitutional  cataract  generally  affects  both 
eyes ;  and  the  local  or  accidental  form  of  the  disease  is 
more  frequently  confined  to  the  organ  that  has  been 
injured  either  by  external  violence  or  active  inflamma- 
tion.— {Op.  cit.  p.  190.)  However,  from  my  being  ac- 
quainted with  several  cases  in  which  a  cataract  arose 
in  one  eye,  without  any  previous  injury'  or  inflamma- 
tion, and  continued  many  years  single,  in  one  case 
twenty  years,  I  conclude  that  the  exceptions  vO  a  part 
of  the  foregoing  statement  are  by  no  means  unfrequent. 

Among  the  locally  complicated  cases  is  the  adhe- 
rent  cataract.  The  preternatural  cohesion  may  be  one 
of  the  anterior  layer  of  the  capsule  with  the  uvea,  pro- 
duced by  effused  lymph ;  it  may  consist  in  a  very  firm 
connexion  ol  the  jmsterior  layer  of  the  capsule  with 
the  membrana  hyaloidea;  or 'it  maybe  an  unusually 
close  cohesion  of  the  whole  of  the  capsule  wiih  tho 
lens ;  or,  says  Beer,  all  the  three  species  of  adhesion 
may  exist  together.— (P.  318.) 

The  adhesion  of  the  cajjsule  of  the  lens  to  the  tiyca 
(synechia  po.sterior)  is  generally  obvious  enough:  for, 
aH  Beer  has  oh.served,  the  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris 
is  not  completcily  circular,  and  is  more  anpuliir  the 
strongrr  the  light  is.    Thfl  cataract  lie*  c'o^e  ««  <"<» 
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uvea,  aiid  is  very  white.  The  motions  of  the  iris  are 
more  or  less  obstructed,  and  when  the  adhesion  is  ex- 
tensive, are  quite  prevented.  The  perception  of  light 
is  indistinct,  often  very  faint,  and  sometimes  entirely 
lost,  for  the  preternatural  adhesion  is  always  the  con- 
sequence of  previous  internal  ophthalmy,  which,  be- 
sides occasioning  opacity  of  the  lens  and  its  capsule, 
readily  produces  other  serious  effects  upon  the  retina, 
the  choroid  coat,  and  vitreous  limnour,  quite  adequate 
to  account  for  the  loss  of  sight,  and  the  incapacity  of 
distinguishing  the  rays  of  light.  When  the  anterior 
layer  of  the  capsule  is  adherent  only  at  a  single  point 
to  the  uvea,  the  extent  of  the  adhesion  may  be  readily 
ascertained  by  artificially  dilating  the  pupil  with  hyo- 
sciamus  or  belladonna ;  and  the  information  thus  ob- 
tained will  have  great  weight  in  the  selection  of  a  me- 
thod of  operating.— (Beer,  loco  cit.) 

Some  other  local  complications  of  cataract  are  so  ob- 
vious that  they  cannot  fail  to  be  understood ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, its  combination  with  an  adhesion  of  the  iris  to 
the  cornea  {synechia  miterior) ;  with  closure  of  the 
pupil,  unattended  by  any  adhesion  of  the  uvea  to  the 
anterior  capsule  of  the  lens  {synechia  posterior) ;  as  in 
watchmakers,  and  hysterical  and  hypochondriacal  sub- 
jects, the  complications  with  atrophy,  hydrophthal- 
mia,  cirsophthalmia,  specks  and  scars  upon  the  cornea, 
pterygium,  and  various  forms  of  ophthalmy. 

According  to  Beer,  the  coinbinaiion  of  cataract  with 
glaucoma  is  also  readily  made  out  by  any  body  who 
has  once  seen  the  case ;  for  the  cataract  always  pre- 
sents a  greenish,  and  sometimes  quite  a  sea-green  co- 
lour ;  it  is  of  prodigious  size,  so  as  to  project  through 
the  pupil  towards  the  cornea ;  the  colour  of  the  iris 
is  more  or  less  changed  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as 
after  iritis ;  the  iris  is  perfectly  motionless  ;  the  pupil 
very  much  expanded  and  drawn  into  angles,  for  the 
most  part  towards  the  canthi ;  the  lesser  circle  of  the 
iris  is  nowhere  visible,  because  it  lies  concealed  under 
the  far-projecting  soft  cataract ;  the  light  cannot  be 
perceived,  though  the  blinded  patient  is  frequently  con- 
scious of  false  luminous  appearances  within  the  eye 
{pkotopsia) ;  and,  lastly,  the  case  is  invariably  accom- 
panied with  more  or  less  of  a  varicose  state  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  eye.  The  origin  of  this  sort  of 
cataract  is  constantly  attended  with  severe  obstinate 
headache. 

niere  arc.  says  Beer,  two  other  local  complications 
which  are  niuch  more  difficult  to  learn  before  an  ope- 
ration. The  first  is  a  cataract  combined  with  a  disso- 
lution of  the  vitreous  humour  {synchysis)y  the  diagno- 
sis of  which,  indeed,  when  the  affection  prevails  in  a 
considerable  degree,  is  tolerably  easy,  as  the  cataract 
trembles,  and  the  iris  always  swings  backwards  and 
forwards  upon  the  slightest  motion  of  the  eyeball ;  the 
globe  itself  is  somewhat  affected  with  atrophy ;  the  eye 
is  quite  spoiled,  and  feels  flaccid  and  unresisting ;  the 
Bclcrotica  immediately  around  the  cornea  is  bluish,  as 
in  infants ;  and  the  perception  of  light  is  uncertain. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  synchysis  is  not  far  ad- 
vanced, the  only  symptoms  are  a  suspicious  softness 
of  the  eyeball,  and  a  swinging  of  the  iris  when  the 
eye  is  suddenly  or  violently  moved. 

The  other  complication  of  cataract,  sometimes  very 
difficult  to  detect  previously  to  an  operation,  is  amauro- 
sis. When,  indeed,  the  pupil  is  extraordinarily  large, 
the  iris  nearly  or  quite  motionless,  and  the  patient 
caimot  distinguish  day  from  night,  and  of  course  not 
the  least  glimmer  of  light,  no  great  powers  of  divina- 
tion are  required  to  predict  with  certainty  that  no  ope- 
ration will  restore  the  eyesight,  which  is  abolished,  not 
by  the  cataract,  but  by  the  existing  amaurosis.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  motions  of  the  iris  are  nearly  as 
free  as  in  the  natural  state,  the  pupil  as  small  as  it 
usually  is  in  a  given  degree  of  light,  the  patient  capable 
of  judging  accurately  of  the  strength  of  the  light,  and 
yet  the  cataract  conjoined  with  amaurosis,  M'hich,  with 
the  exception  of  the  faculty  of  perceiving  the  light, 
completely  impedes  vision,  it  is  then  only  by  a  careful 
inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  disease,  that  certain  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  origin  of  the  cataract,  and 
indicating  in  some  measure  the  prevalence  of  amauro- 
sis, can  be  traced :  sometimes  in  consequence  of  one 
eye  being  affected  with  amaurosis,  and  not  with  cata- 
ract, a  reasonable  suspicion  may  be  deduced,  that  the 
eye  with  cataract  is  also  amaurotic  ;  yet,  says  Beer, 
in  such  a  case  nothing  certain  can  be  knovtn  before  an 
operation  is  done. 


He  considers  the  general  complications  of  cataract 
to  be  as  numerous  as  the  diseases  of  the  constitution 
itself,  or  as  the  affections  of  other  organs  besides  the 
eye ;  but  the  most  common  are  scrofula,  gout,  syphilis, 
psora,  old  ulcers  of  the  leg,  and  an  unhealthy  constitu- 
tion. 

CAUSKS,  PROGNOSIS,    «&C. 

Persons  much  exposed  to  strong  fires,  as  blacksnuths, 
locksmiths,  glassmen,  and  persons  above  the  age  of 
forty,  have  been  reckoned  more  liable  to  cataracts  than 
other  subjects. — {Wenzel.)  In  joung  persons  the  dis- 
ease is  by  no  means  unfrequent :  even  children  are  often 
affected,  and  some  are  bom  with  it.  Beer  assents  to 
the  general  correctness  of  the  opinion  that  old  age  is 
conducive  to  cataracts,  since  the  disease  is  most  fre- 
quently observed  in  old  persons.  Yet,  says  •  he,  that 
age,  nay,  a  very  great  age,  cannot  be  deemed  a  regular 
cause  of  cataract,  is  clear  from  the  circumstance  of 
many  very  old  and  even  decrepit  individuals  bemg  able, 
with  the  aid  of  spectacles,  to  read  the  smallest  print : 
and  it  would  seem  that  other  causes,  besides  old  age, 
are  essential  to  the  production  of  cataracts ;  as  for  in- 
stance immoderate  exertion  of  the  eye  during  youth, 
particularly  in  such  employments  as  expose  the  organ 
to  a  strong  reflected  light.— (Le/ire  von  den  Augenkr. 
b.  2,  p.  325.) 

Among  the  circumstances  which  promote  the  forma- • 
tion  of  cataracts,  Beer  enumerates  rooms  illuminated' 
only  by  reflected  light ;  and  all  kinds  of  work  in  which 
the  eyes  are  employed  upon  shining,  small,  microsco- 
pic objects,  especially  when,  during  such  labour,  a  de- 
termination of  blood  to  the  head  and  eyes  is  kept  up 
by  the  compressed  state  of  the  abdomen,  the  cataract 
often  seeming  to  come  on  more  or  less  quickly  with 
inflammation  of  the  capsule  and  lens.  And,  accord- 
ing to  the  manifold  experience  of  the  same  author,  one 
of  the  most  important  though  least  noticed  causes  pro- 
moting the  formation  of  cataract,  is  allowing  verj' 
strong  light  suddenly  to  enter  the  eyes  of  a  new-bom 
or  very  young,  delicate  hifant,  the  consequence  of  which 
is,  that  the  cataracts  form  more  or  less  quickly,  with 
inflammation  of  the  capsule  and  lens,  or  remain  for 
life  incomplete,  as  is  the  case  in  the  central  capsulo- 
lenticular  cataract.  The  habitual  examination  of  mi- 
nute objects  in  a  depending  position  of  the  head,  by 
which  an  undue  proportion  of  blood  is  thrown  upon 
the  organ,  is  said  frequently  to  bring  on  cataracts.— 
(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4,  p.  279.)  In  the  majo- 
rity of  instances,  true  cataracts  arise  spontaneously, 
without  any  assignable  cause.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  opacity  of  the  lens  is  the  consequence  of  external 
violence;  a  case  which  more  frequently  than  any 
other  gets  well  without  an  operation. 

Frequently  (says  a  modern  writer)  the  cataract 
"  proceeds  from  an  hereditary  disposition  which  has 
existed  for  several  successive  generations ;  while  in 
other  cases  it  attacks  several  members  of  the  same 
family  without  any  disposition  of  this  kind  being  re- 
cognisable in  their  progenitors.  Among  others,  Janin 
mentions  a  whole  family  of  sLx  persons  who  laboured 
under  this  disease."— (OZ/^.  sur  ViEil,  p.  149.)  Richter 
extracted  the  cataract  from  a  patient  whose  father  and 
grandfather  had  been  aft'ected  with  the  same  malady, 
and  in  whose  son,  at  that  period,  ithad  begun  to  manifest 
itself.  He  adds,  that  he  had  seen  three  children,  all 
born  of  the  same  parents,  who  acquired  cataracts  at 
the  age  of  three  years.— (0;i  the  different  Kinds  of  Ca- 
taract, p.  .3.)  "  During  my  apprenticeship  with  the 
late  Mr.  Hill,  of  Barnstable,  I  was  iiresent  when  he 
operated  on  two  brothers  and  a  sister,  all  of  whom 
were  adults,  and  who  stated  that  three  of  four  others 
of  their  family  were  affected  with  symptoms  not  unlike 
those  which  they  had  experienced  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  complaint.  I  myself  recently  operated  on 
two  gentlemen  advanced  in  years,  who  informed  me 
that  they  had  a  brother  on  his  return  from  India,  who 
was  similarly  affected."— (See  Adams's  Pract.  Obser- 
vations on  Ectropium,  Artificial  Fupil,  ajid  Cataract, 
p.  101,  London,  1812.)  Beer  speaks  of  families  in 
which  the  children  all  became  afiUcted  with  cataracts 
at  a  certain  age ;  cases,  says  he,  where  an  operation, 
though  done  by  the  most  skilful  practitioner,  hardly 
ever  succeeds.— (Le/ire  von  dai  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  331.) 

Long  exposure  of  the  head  and  eyes  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  together  with  a  bent  position  of  the  body,  as 
in  some  kinds  of  field  labour,  is  reckoned  by  Beer  a 
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cause  promoting  the  formation  of  cataracts  on  the  ap- 
proach of  age ;  also  hard  labour  near  strong  fires,  as 
near  ovens  and  forges,  in  glass-houses,  &c.  In  Eng- 
land, little  credit  is  given  to  these  opinions. 

Beer  says,  that  he  has  also  learned  from  repeated  ob- 
servation, that  exposing  the  eye  to  the  vapour  of  con- 
centrated acids,  naphtha,  and  alcohol,  will  sometimes 
bring  on  a  cataract ;  a  statement  which  will  be  re- 
ceived in  this  country  with  some  hesitation,  where  the 
vapour  of  ether  has  been  occasionally  recommended 
for  the  dispersion  of  opacities  of  the  lens  and  its  cap- 
sule. The  dust  of  lime  is  also  supposed  to  be  condu- 
cive to  the  disease,  cataracts  being  said  to  be  frequent 
among  the  workmen  in  lime-pits  and  kilns.  In  such 
cases,  I  conceive  that  the  cataract  lias  mostly  been  the 
result  of  inflammation. 

Wounds  of  the  eye,  where  the  weapon  has  pierced 
the  capsule  and  the  lens,  and  especially  violent  con- 
cussions of  the  forepart  of  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
though  no  wound  may  exist,  are  in  general  followed  by 
a  cataract  as  an  immediate  consequence.  This  is  the 
case,  says  Beer,  even  when  no  inflammation  arises 
from  the  injury,  the  cataract  often  occurring  in  a  few 
hours,  and  in  so  considerable  a  degree  as  not  to  admit 
of  being  mistaken. 

The  cause  of  cataract  thus  rapidly  produced  must 
depend,  in  Beer's  opinion,  upon  the  complete  separa- 
tion of  the  lens  from  its  connexions  with  the  capsule, 
and  not  unfrequently  in  part  upon  the  detachment  of 
the  capsule  itself  from  the  neighbouring  textures ;  for 
in  such  cases  this  membrane  also  gradually  becomes 
opaque. 

According  to  Beer,  cataracts  frequently  arise  from  a 
slow,  insidious  inflammation  of  the  lens  and^s  capsule. 

With  respect  to  the  prognosis,  it  must  be  evident 
from  what  has  been  premised,  that  there  are  many  ca- 
taracts in  which  the  cure  is  highly  problematical,  and 
others  in  which  the  impossibility  of  restoring  vision, 
even  in  the  slightest  degree,  may  be  predicted  with  ab- 
solute certainty. 

With  the  little  positive  information  which  surgeons 
possess  concerning  the  causes  of  cataracts,  scarcely 
jiny  expectation  can  ever  be  entertained  of  curing  opa- 
cities of  the  lens  and  its  capsule,  by  means  of  medi- 
cine, so  as  to  supersede  all  occasion  for  an  operation. 
A  possibility  of  success,  as  Beer  remarks,  can  exist 
only  when  the  cause  of  the  cataract  is  ascertained,  ad- 
mits of  complete  removal,  and  the  disease  is  in  an 
early  stage.  And  he  has  learned  from  manifold  and 
repeated  trials,  that  the  attempt  to  cure  an  incipient 
cataract  will  never  succeed,  except  when  some  deter- 
minate and  obvious  general  or  local  atfection  of  a  cu- 
rable nature  has  had  a  chief  share  in  the  production  of 
the  disease  of  the  eye  ;  as,  for  instance,  scrofula  in  a 
mildish  form,  syphilis,  (?)  and  the  sudden  cure  of  erup- 
tions, or  old  ulcers  of  the  legs,  (?)  or  a  slow  insidious 
inflammation  of  the  iris  and  capsule  of  the  lens.  In 
some  examples  of  this  kind,  Beer  could  only  check  the 
farther  progress  of  the  cataract,  and  even  when  the 
eyesight  was  improved,  it  was  never  rendered  per- 
fectly clear.  And  when  the  cataract  was  so  far  ad- 
vanced and  quite  developed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
general  melioration  of  the  health,  and  an  improved 
state  of  eye,  whereby  it  was  put  in  a  better  condition 
for  the  operation,  not  the  slightest  benefit  was  de- 
rived from  medicine.— (LMre,  Ac.  b.  2,  p.  333.) 

In  this  country  no  faith  is  put  in  these  notions  re- 
specting the  constitutional  influence  of  rheumatism, 
gotit,  fr:;rofula,  syphilis,  &c.  in  the  production  of  cata- 
racts, except  where  such  general  disorders  directly  ex- 
cite inflammation  of  the  eye,  and  ojjacity  of  the  lens 
or  its  capsule  is  brought  on  as  a  consequence  of  such 
inflammation.  Indeed,  Mr.  Guthrie  maintains  that 
scrofulous  inflammation  is  rarely  propagated  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  eye,  and  that  strumous  subjects  are  not 
more  subject  to  cataract  than  other  individuals;  an 
opinion  in  which  I  perfectly  coincide.  He  also  re- 
marks, that  there  ia  no  evidence  of  syphilitic  patients 
being  jjarticularly  liable  to  cataracts,  and  this  even 
when  they  have  suflT?.red  severely  and  freqiinntly.  In 
abort,  he  absolutely  denies  the  power  of  this  and  other 
constitutional  diseases  to  promote  the  formation  of  an 
opacity  of  the  lens  and  its  capsule,  unless  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eye  be  excited  by  them  (sec  Operative  Sur- 
gery of  the  Eye,  ji.  ]'.)!);  a  Hcntlment  which  I  think 
U  consonant  to  every  fact  reve;ded  to  us  by  daily  ex- 


The  principal  external  remedies  that  have  been  tried 
for  the  cure  of  the  cataract  are,  bleeding,  cupping, 
scarifications,  setons,  issues,  blisters,  and  fumigations , 
and  the  chief  internal  remedies  are  aperients,  emetics, 
cathartics,  sudorifics,  cephalics,  and  sternutatories 
Formerly,  preparations  of  eyebright,  millepedes,  wild 
poppy,  henbane,  and  hemlock  were  credulously  ex- 
tolled as  specifics  for  the  disorder. 

Scultetus  asserts  that  he  checked  the  progress  of  a 
cataract  by  applying  to  the  eve  the  sail  of  a  pike, 
mixed  with  sugar ;  and  Spigelius  boasted  of  having 
successfully  used  for  this  purpose  the  oil  of  the  eelpout 
(mustela  Jluviatilis). 

Cataracts  are  said  to  have  been  cured  in  venereal 
patients  while  under  a  course  of  mercury.  Probably 
however,  many  such  cases  might  have  been  mere  opa- 
cities of  the  cornea,  or,  at  most,  only  transient  opacities 
of  the  capsule,  or  depositions  of  lymph  in  the  posterior 
chamber,  the  consequence  of  existing  or  previous  in- 
flammation. Wenzel  placed  no  reliance  whatever  on 
the  power  of  any  remedies  to  dissipate  a  cataract,  and 
as  he  had  remarked  their  inefflcacy  in  numerous  in- 
stances, he  felt  authorized  in  declaring  that  internal 
remedies,  either  of  the  mercurial  or  any  other  kind, 
are  inadequate  to  the  cure  of  this  disorder ;  and  equally 
so,  whether  the  opacity  be  in  the  crystalline  or  in  the 
capsule,  whether  incipient  or  advanced. 

Although  the  late  Mr.  Ware  coincided  with  Wenzel 
and  Beer  in  regard  to  the  uncertainty  of  all  known 
medicines  to  dissipate  an  opacity,  either  in  the  lens  or 
its  capsule,  or  even  to  prevent  the  progress  of  such 
opacity  when  once  begun,  yet,  according  to  his  obser- 
vations, many  cases  prove  that  the  povvers  of  nature 
are  often  sutficient  to  accomplish  these  purposes.  The 
opacities,  in  particular,  which  are  produced  by  external 
violence,  Mr.  Ware  had  repeatedly  seen  dissipated  in 
a  short  space  of  time,  when  no  other  parts  of  the  eye 
had  been  hurt.  In  such  cases  the  crystalline  lens  is 
generally  absorbed,  as  is  proved  by  the  benefit  which 
is  afterward  derived  from  very  convex  glasses.  In 
some  of  these  cases,  though  the  crystalline  had  been 
dissolved,  the  greater  part  of  the  capsule  remained 
opaque;  and  the  light  was  transmitted  to  the  retina 
only  through  a  small  aperture  which  had  become  trans- 
parent in  its  centre.  Instances  are  also  recorded,  ii 
which  cataracts,  formed  without  any  violence,  hava 
been  suddenly  dissipated  in  consequence  of  an  acci- 
dental blow  on  the  eye.  The  remedies  which  Mr. 
Ware  found  more  effectual  than  others,  were  the  ap- 
plication to  the  eye  itself  of  one  or  two  drojis  of  ether 
once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  occasionally 
rubbing  the  eye  over  the  lid  with  the  point  of  the  fin 
ger,  first  moistened  with  a  weak  volatile  or  mercurial 
liniment.  While  Mr.  Guthrie  admits  that  opacities 
perceptible  behind  the  iris  have  been  cured  under  a 
course  of  medicine,  he  considers  such  events  very 
rare,  and  to  have  been  accomplished  only  when  the 
opacity  arose  from  slight  depositions  in  the  capsule, 
the  result  of  simple  inflammation  rather  than  from  any 
affection  of  the  crystalline  itself.  A  haziness  of  the 
capsule,  caused  by  the  extension  of  inflammation  of 
the  iris  to  it,  he  says,  may  almost  always  be  relieved 
under  the  treatment  proper  fbr  the  cure  of  iritis ;  but 
he  does  not  believe  that  an  opacity  of  the  lens,  dis- 
tinctly discerned  to  be  such,  has  ever  been  removed  by 
medicine.  He  expresses  his  decided  opinion,  that  if 
any  lenticular  cataracts  have  really  been  cured,  they 
were  caused  by  external  violence,  and  disappeared  in 
consequence  of  their  dissolution  in  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour, and  the  action  of  the  absorbents,  the  opacity  of 
the  lens  having  been  the  result  of  a  rupture  of  its  cap- 
sule. Mr.  Ware,  who  at  one  time  supposed  tnat  inci- 
pient cataracts  might  be  cured  by  spirituous  applica  • 
tions,  and  particularly  the  sulphuric  ether,  latterly 
abandoned  the  opinion ;  and  it  would  seem  from  a 
note  in  the  third  edition  of  his  book  on  the  cataract, 
that  the  cases  he  published  in  the  first  and  second,  and 
as  proceeding  from  an  external  injury,  were  of  the  lat- 
ter description.— (O^jcraiwt!  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  v- 
250.)  In  short,  the  operation  is  now  regarded  as  the 
only  means  allbrding  any  rational  hojie  of  restoring 
the  eyesight  of  patients  afflicted  with  cataracts. 

Notwithstanding  also  the  perfection  to  wiiich  tlie 
operation,  with  all  its  diOtirent  modifications,  is  really 
brouglU,  its  performanct;  will  not  always  r(ve.«itnbli9U 
vision;  nay,  says  Beer,  it  is  frequniUly  coumenndi- 
catcd ;  and  even  in  favourable  cases  the  r»5«ult  ol  tha 
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operation  is  exposed  to  so  many  contingencies,  that  it 
is  rather  a  matter  of  surprise  that,  on  the  whole,  so 
much  success  should  attend  it  as  is  found  to  happen. 

When  an  operation  for  a  cataract  is  done  apparently 
under  favourable  circumstances,  and  its  event  is  un- 
expectedly very  incomplete  or  quite  unsuccessful,  sur- 
geons in  vain  ascribe  the  failure  to  the  particular  me- 
thod of  operating  which  they  have  hitherto  adopted, 
and  uselessly  abandon  it  for  another ;  because  none  of 
these  methods,  including  that  which  is  preferred, 
brought  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection  possible,  can 
be  applicable  to  all  cataracts.  But,  says  Beer,  the  rea- 
son of  the  ill  success  is  generally  rather  owing  to  the 
operation  not  having  been  indicated,  or  to  a  mode  of 
operating  not  well  calculated  for  the  particular  case 
having  been  selected.  He  ridicules  the  idea  of  adher- 
ing exclusively  to  any  one  plan  of  operating;  and 
whenever  the  question  was  put  to  him,  '"  what  is  your 
plan  ?"  he  answered,  that  his  custom  was  to  operate 
in  tlie  manner  which  appeared  to  him  the  best  adapted 
to  each  particular  case  about  which  he  was  consulted. 
A  surgeon  should  be  able  to  distinguish,  first,  the  cases 
of  cataract  in  which  an  operation  may  be  done  with 
the  best  chance  of  success  ;  secondly,  the  examples  in 
which  the  prognosis  is  more  or  less  doubtful ;  and, 
lastly,  the  cases  in  which  there  is  a  great  probability  or 
an  absolute  certainty  of  the  operation  failing,  in  which 
last  circumstance  the  practice  is  prohibited. 

According  to  Beer,  the  result  of  an  operation  will 
probably  be  favourable,  1.  When  the  cataract  is  a 
genuine  local  complaint,  perfectly  free  from  every  spe- 
cies of  complication.  2.  When  the  conformation  of  the 
eye  and  surrounding  parts  is  such,  as  to  allow  what- 
ever method  of  operating  may  be  most  advantageous 
for  the  particular  case,  to  be  done  without  difficulty. 
3.  When  the  patient  is  intelligent  enough  to  behave 
himself  in  a  manner  which  will  not  discurb  the  preci- 
sion and  safety  of  the  requisite  proceedings  in  the  ope- 
ration or  the  subsequent  treatment.  4.  When  the  ope- 
rator not  only  possesses  all  requisite  medical  and  sur- 
gical knowledge  in  general,  but  is  capable  of  judging 
correctly  what  method  of  operating  suits  the  particular 
case ;  and  when  besides  he  has  derived  from  nature 
and  acquirement  such  mental  and  corporeal  qualities 
as  are  essential  to  a  skilful  operator  on  the  eye ;  viz. 
an  acute  eyesight,  a  steady,  but  light,  skilful  hand,  ex- 
cellently qualified  for  mechanical  artifice  in  general ; 
long,  pliant  fingers ;  a  delicate  touch ;  a  certain  ten- 
derness in  the  scientific  treatment  of  this  particular 
organ;  complete  fearlessness;  invincible  presence  of 
mind ;  and  proper  circumspection.  5.  When  the  re- 
quisite instruments  are  not  too  complicated;  but  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  in  right  order.  6.  When 
the  domestic  condition  of  the  patient  is  such  as  not  to 
occasion  any  particular  disadvantages  during  or  after 
the  operation.  Yet,  says  Beer,  even  with  this  fortunate 
combination  of  circumstances,  uniform  success  must 
not  be  expected ;  for  a  patient  whose  sight  is  quite  pre- 
vented by  this  disease,  and  who,  previously  to  its  ori- 
gin was  already  far-sighted,  will  be  still  more  so  after 
the  removal  of  the  diseased  lens,  and,  in  order  to  see 
distinctly  the  most  common  objects  which  are  near,  he 
will  be  obliged  constantly  to  employ  suitable  glasses. 
An  individual  of  this  description,  though  the  operation 
be  done  with  great  success,  is  apt  not  to  be  satisfied. 
But  such  patients  as  were  short-sighted  previously  to 
tile  formation  of  their  cataracts,  are  more  pleased  with 
the  restoration  of  vision  ;  as  before  the  operation  their 
eyesight  was  much  less  than  what  it  is  now,  and  in 
general  they  can  lay  aside  the  glasses  which  they  for- 
merly made  use  of,  without  having  occasion  for  any 
others.  Lastly,  as  Beer  remarks,  although  patients, 
who  before  the  origin  of  their  cataracts  were  neither 
far  nor  short  sighted,  are  sensible  of  the  important  bene- 
fit of  an  operation,  inasmuch  as  they  now  plainly  dis- 
cern all  objects  again,  yet  they  are  usually  obliged  to 
employ  spectacles  in  reading,  writing,  or  doing  any 
kind  of  fine  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  result  of  an  operation  Beer 
considers  always  more  or  less  doubtful,  1.  When  the 
cataract  is  only  locally  complicated,  as,  for  instance, 
with  pterygium,  whicn  may  not  form  any  absolute 
reason  against  the  experiment.  2.  When  the  contbr- 
mationof  the  eye  and  surrounding  parts  causes  several 
liindrances  to  the  operator ;  as  is  the  case  when  the 
eye  is  small,  and  deep  in  the  orbit,  and  the  fissure  of 
the  eyelids  very  narrow.    3.  When  the  patient  is  either 
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very  stupid  and  obstinate,  rough-mannered,  particu 
larly  timid,  or  badly  fed.  4.  When  the  surgeon  knows 
how  to  operate  only  in  one  way,  in  which  perhaps 
has  also  not  had  sufficient  experience,  and  when 
sibly  he  is  also  deficient  in  the  qualities  specified  abo 
as  essential  to  a  good  operator  on  the  eyes.  5.  Whi 
the  instruments  are  bad.  6.  When  in  the  patient's 
domestic  affairs  there  are  any  circumstances  which 
cannot  be  removed,  and  are  likely  to  have  a  bad  effect 
upon  the  operation,  as  an  unwholesome,  damp  room, 
great  uncleanliness,  &c.  7.  When  the  origin  of  the 
cataract  was  attended  with  repeated  or  tedious  bead- 
ache,  though  this  may  have  subsided  a  long  wLile 
8.  When  the  patient  is  particularly  subject  to  catarrhal 
and  rheumatic  complaints,  especially  aflTecting  the 
eyes.  9.  When  the  patient  has  often  had,  or  still  la- 
bours under,  an  attack  of  erysipelas,  notwithstanding 
the  parts  inflamed  be  remote  from  the  eye.  10.  When 
the  patient's  skin  is  peculiarly  irritable.  11.  When  in 
his  childhood  or  youth  he  has  been  frequently  afflicted 
with  convulsions  or  epileptic  fits,  though  these  com- 
plaints may  have  ceased  many  years.  12.  When  there 
is  the  least  tendency  to  certain  constitutional  diseases 
scrofula,  gout,  syphilis,  &c.  Gout,  however,  does  not 
always  make  an  operation  fail,  as  we  learn  from  Mr 
Travers,  who,  in  three  cases,  extracted  the  cataract 
from  gouty  subjects,  and,  though  a  smart  attack  of  thi 
disease  followed  the  operation,  the  eyes  were  unafiecti 
and  the  sight  was  well  recovered. — {Synopsis  of 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  297.)  13.  When  the  patient' 
habit  is  bad,  though  not  affected  with  any  definite  dis- 
order. 14.  When  the  patient  in  his  youth  has  often 
been  troubled  with  attacks  of  ophthalmy.  15.  When 
he  cannot  perceive  the  different  degrees  of  light,  and 
correctly  describe  them,  while  nothing  to  account  for 
this  state  can  be  detected  in  the  eye  itself.  16.  There- 
suit  of  an  operation  is  always  very  doubtful,  when  there 
is  the  slightest  tendency  to  hysteria  or  hypochondriasis 
17.  When  the  jjatient  is  subject  to  violent  mental  emo- 
tions, mania,  «fcc.  18.  When  the  eye  to  be  oj^rated 
upon  can  still  discern  things,  however  feebly ;  a  state 
which  generally  produces  an  involuntary  resistance  to 
the  necessary  measures  in  the  operation.  19.  When 
the  cataract  is  the  consequence  of  a  wound,  though 
free  from  complication.  20.  When  the  patient  is  in  the 
state  of  pregnancy.  21.  When  one  eye  has  been  already 
destroyed  by  suppuration.  22.  And  lastly,  when  one 
eye  has  already  been  operated  upon  without  success 
by  a  man  whose  professional  judgment,  skill,  and  cau- 
tion are  unquestionable. 

According  to  Beer,  the  result  of  the  operation  will  be 
more  or  less  unf-avourable,  1.  When  the  patient  is  af- 
fected with  gutta  or  acne  rosacea,  not  the  effect  of  hard 
drinking,  but  rather  of  scurvy.  2.  When  evident  traces 
of  some  general  disease  of  the  constitution  are  present. 
3.  When  the  patient  has  been  ill,  and  is  only  yet  conva- 
lescent. 4.  When  any  other  disease,  though  not  con- 
stitutional, is  present.  5.  When  the  cataract  is  adhe- 
rent for  a  considerable  extent  to  the  uvea,  or  an  incur- 
able, though  not  very  severe,  chronic  inflammatory 
affection  of  the  eyelids  or  eyeball  prevails,  as,  for  in- 
stance, an  habitual  inflammation  of  the  Meibomian 
glands ;  ectropium  of  the  lower  eyelid ;  the  remains  of 
a  pannus ;  or  a  strong  aversion  to  light. 

Lastly,  as  Beer  observes,  every  operation  must  fail 
when  the  cataract  is  manifestly  joined  with  complete 
amaurosis,  a  dissolution  of  the  vitreous  humour,  dropsy, 
or  atrophy  of  the  eye,  some  species  of  ophthalmy,  glau- 
coma, or  a  general  varicose  afTection  of  the  blood-ves- 
sels of  the  eye. 

The  cajjacity  of  distinguishing  light  from  darkness, 
and  in  a  shady  place,  where  the  pupil  is  not  too  much 
contracted,  of  perceiving  bright  colours  and  the  shadows 
of  objects,  is,  as  Scarpa  has  particularly  noticed,  a  very 
important  desideratum  in  every  case  selected  for  ope- 
ration. 

The  power  of  distinguishing  light  from  darkness  is 
even  more  satisfactory  than  motion  of  the  iris.  I  saw, 
many  years  ago,  in  St.  Bartholomew's  and  the  York 
Hospitals,  several  cases  of  complete  gutta  serena  in 
both  eyes,  in  which  there  was  the  freest  contraction 
and  dilatation  of  the  pupils.  Had  such  patients  been 
also  afflicted  with  cataract  (a  complication  bv  no  means 
unfrcquent),  and  a  surgeon,  induced  by  the  moveable 
state  of  the  iris,  had  undertaken  an  operation,  it  must 
of  course  have  proved  unavaihng,  since  the  rays  oi 
light  could  only  have  been  transmitted  to  an  inseneibl* 
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rehna.  Richter  and  Wenzel  make  mention  of  these 
peculiarities,  and  the  latter  refers  the  phenomenon  to 
the  iris  deriving  its  nerves  wholly  from  the  lenticnlar 
ganglion,  while  the  immediate  organ  of  sight  is  consti- 
tuted entirely  by  another  distinct  nerve.  Hence,  mo- 
tion of  the  iris  is  not  an  infallible  criterion,  as  authors 
have  stated  (W'^a^Aen),  that  the  retina  is  endued  with 
Bcnsibility.  Relating  to  this  subject,  Mr.  Lucas  has 
made  a  curious  remark:  he  attended,  in  conjunction 
with  Hey  and  Jones,  five  children  of  a  clergyman  at 
Leaven,  near  Beverley,  who  were  all  born  blind.  He 
writes,  "  None  of  them  can  distinguish  light  from  dark- 
ness, and  although  the  pupil  is,  in  common,  neither  too 
much  dilated  nor  contracted,  and  has  motions,  yet 
these  do  not  seem  to  depend  upon  the  usual  causes, 
but  are  irregular." — (Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  vol.  6.) 

The  reciprocal  sympathy  between  the  two  organs  of 
sight  is  so  active,  that  no  one,  solicitous  to  acquire 
either  physiological  or  pathological  knowledge  respect- 
ing them,  ought,  for  a  moment,  to  forget  it.  Hence,  in 
the  examination  of  cataracts,  it  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  keep  one  eye  entirely  secluded  from  the 
light,  while  the  surgeon  is  investigating  the  state  of  the 
iris  in  the  other ;  for  the  Impression  of  the  rays  of  light 
upon  one  eye,  sensible  to  this  stimulus,  is  known  to 
be  often  sufficient  to  produce  corresponding  motions  of 
the  iris  in  the  opposite  one,  although  in  the  state  of 
perfect  amaurosis.  In  other  examples  of  cataract,  the 
pupil  may  be  quite  motionless,  and  yet  sight  shall  be 
restored  after  the  performance  of  an  operation.— (W^m- 
zd.)  There  are  two  circumstances,  however,  which 
may  prevent  us  fr.im  ascertaining  whether  the  retina  is 
sensible  to  liglit  or  not :  the  first  is,  a  circular  adhesion 
of  the  crystalline  capsule  to  the  iris.  Here  Richter 
thought  that  some  opinion  might  be  formed  of  the 
nature  of  this  case  by  observing  the  distance  between 
the  cataract  and  pupil :  inferring  that  when  the  space 
between  the  pupil  and  opaque  lens  was  inconsiderable, 
such  an  adhesion  had  happened  ;  and  when  the  cata- 
ract did  not  seem  particularly  close  to  the  pupil,  and 
yet  the  patient  could  not  discern  light  from  darkness, 
that  it  was  complicated  with  amaurosis.  The  second 
circumstance,  sometimes  utterly  preventing  the  ingress 
of  any  light  to  the  healthy  retina,  is  the  round,  bulky 
form  of  the  cataract. 

But  although  the  power  of  distinguishing  light  from 
darkness  is  more  satisfactory  than  motion  of  the  iris, 
it  is  not  an  unequivocal  test  of  the  retina  being  per- 
fectly free  from  disease.  While  the  gutta  serena  is 
incomplete,  the  patient  can  yet  distinguish  light  and 
the  shadows  of  objects.  Dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  also 
a  deceitful  criterion  of  the  complication  of  gutta  serena 
with  the  cataract  When  the  cataract  is  large,  or  ad- 
herent to  the  iris,  the  pupil  is  frequently  much  dilated,  ; 
though  the  optic  nerve  may  be  natural  and  sound  :  the  1 
pupil  often  continues  quite  undilated  in  a  perfect  gutta 
Bexena..— {Richter.)  ! 

From  all  this  it  must  be  manifest,  Ist,  That  the  irre- 
gularity and   inconstancy  of  the  symptoms  of  gutta 
serena,  together  with  the  possibility  of  particular  states 
of  the  cataract  rendering  the  patient  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  the  stimulus  of  light,  make  it  necessary  for  the 
surgeon  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  appearance 
and  to  the  history  of  the  origin  nnd  progress  of  the  dis-  , 
case,  in  order  to  understand  the  real  condition  of  cer- 
tain causes.    2dly,  That  when  the  patient  can  distin- 
guish light  from  darkness,  though  the  iris  may  be 
motionless,  there  is  good  ground  for  trying  an  opera-  I 
tion.    Possibly  in  this  circumstance  an  incipient  amau-  j 
rosis  may  exist ;  but  the  chance  of  the  defect  of  the  ' 
iris  arising  from  other  causes ;  the  certainty  that  the  : 
opaque  body  must  be  removed  from  the  axis  of  sight  j 
(even  if  the  disease  of  the  retina  be  cured),  ere  sight  i 
can  be  restored  ;  and  the  improhability  that  an  opera-  I 
tion  to  cure  the  cataract  will  render  the  other  complaint 
at  all  less  remediable,  fully  justify  the  attempt.    Fre- 
quently, the  patient  has  a  fully-formed  cataract  in  one 
eye,  which  presents  the  signs  of  amaurosis,  while  an 
incipient  cataract,  or  one  as  much  advanced,  exists  in 
the  other,  which  at  present  is  free  from  these  syrnp- 
oms:  in  this  ca.se  (says  Mr.  Travers),  the  cataract  of 
the  latter  should  be  removed  without  deA-dy.— (Synop- 
sis, Src.  p.  314.) 

The  concurrent  testimony  of  almost  all  writers  upon 
the  subject  tends  to  prove,  that  the  restoration  of  sight 
has  sometimes  been  effected  in  the  most  hopelesis  cases  ; 
and  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  with  Mr.  Lucas,  that  in 


all  doubtful  cases  an  operation  should  be  tried  as  a 
remedy  by  no  means  violent  or  hazardous  —{Med.  Obs 
and  Inquiries,  vol.  6,  p.  257.) 

I  shall  conclude  tMs  part  of  the  subject  with  annex- 
ing the  sentiment  of  Mr.  Travers,  viz.  that  it  would  be 
incorrect  to  say  that  the  operation  is  unadvisable  in  all 
cases  of  cataract  in  which  the  patient  has  no  sense  of 
light ;  for  it  is  possible  that  the  density  of  the  lens 
may  he  such  as  absolutely  to  exclude  the  light,  and 
that  the  motions  of  the  iris  may  be  therefore  suspend  id; 
or  from  some  degree  of  pressure  of  the  lens  or  ndhe- 
sion  of  the  uvea  to  the  capsule,  that  the  pupil  may  be 
undilated,  and  the  circumference  of  the  lens  perma- 
nently covered.  But  undoubtedly,  says  Mr  Travers, 
a  case  of  this  description  is  unpromising.  "  A  strong 
sense  of  light  by  which  at  least  to  know  the  direction 
in  which  it  enters  the  apartment,  to  be  sensible  of  its 
falling  on  the  eye,  and  of  a  shade,  as  the  hand  for  ex.- 
ample,  intercepting  it,  with  a  corresponding  freedom 
of  motion  of  the  pupil,  is  le  most  favourable  state  for 
the  operaition:'— (Synopsis  of  Vie  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 
p.  315.) 

As  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  cataracts  pro- 
duced by  external  violence  spontaneously  disappear 
(Pott,  Hey,  A-c),  the  operation  shouldneverbe  too  hastily 
recommended  for  them. 

Respecting  the  question,  whether  an  operation  ought 
to  be  done  when  only  one  eye  is  affected  with  cataract, 
and  the  other  is  sound,  some  difference  of  opinion  pre- 
vails. 

One  reason  assigned  by  the  condemners  of  this  prac 
tice,  viz.  that  one  eye  is  sufficient  for  the  necessities 
of  life,  is  but  of  a  frivolous  description  :  and  another, 
that  the  patient  would  never  be  able  to  see  distinctly 
after  the  operation,  by  reason  of  the  difference  of  the  fo- 
cus in  the  eyes,  is  (I  have  grounds  for  believing)  only 
a  gratuitous  supposition,  inconsiderately  transmitted 
from  one  writer  to  another.  In  support  of  what  I  have 
here  advanced,  and  to  prove  that  success  does  some- 
I  times,  probably  in  general  (if  no  other  causes  of  fail- 
ure exist),  attend  the  practice  of  couching  and  extrac- 
tion, when  only  one  eye  is  affected  with  a  cataract,  I 
refer  to  a  case  reported  by  MaUre-Jan.—(  Traife  dss 
Maladies  de  VCEil,  edit.  Paris,  1741.  12mo.  Obs.  sur 
une  Cataracte  laiteuse,  v.  196.) 

Baron  Wenzel  was  in  the  habit  of  extracting  cata 
racts  with  the  most  successful  result,  when  only  one 
eye  was  affected  with  the  disease,  as  may  be  learned 
by  referring  to  the  cases  here  specified. — (Cases,  6,  13, 
16,  19,  22,  25, 29,  30, 31,  34,  «fec.  Treatise  on  the  Cata- 
ract.) 

Richter  was  formerly  convinced,  that  the  advice  not 
to  operate  when  there  is  a  cataract  only  in  one  eye, 
ought,  for  several  reasons,  to  be  disregarded  :  he  re- 
minds us  of  the  wonderful  consent  between  the  eyes, 
so  that  one  is  seldom  diseased  without  the  other, 
sooner  or  later,  falling  into  the  same  state ;  and  hence 
he  questions  whether  it  may  not  be  possible  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  the  sound  eye  by  a  timely  operation  ?  An 
non  caveri  possit  jactura  integri  oculi  tempestive  ex- 
trahendo  cataract  am  prions? — (Obs.  Chir./ascic.  1.)  He 
adverts  to  the  remarkable  case  related  by  St.  Ives, 
where  a  man  was  wounded  in  the  right  eye  by  a  small 
shot,  and  shortly  afterward  had  a  cataract  in  it ;  he 
then  gradually  became  blind  in  the  left,  but  soon  reco- 
vered his  sight  in  it,  after  the  cataract  had  been  ex 
tracted  from  the  right  one.  Here  let  us  notice,  that  St. 
Ives,  (Maladies  dcs  Yeux,  chap.  15,  art.  3)  makes  no 
mention  of  any  confusion  in  vision,  in  consequence  of 
the  different  refracting  powers  of  the  two  eyes  in  ques- 
tion. From  some  modern  publications,  indeed,  it  would 
appear,  that,  in  a  few  instances,  an  incipiem  cataract 
in  one  eye  has  actually  disappeared  of  itself,  after  the 
operation  had  been  performed  for  a  complete  one  in  the 
other.— (Carjuichael,  in  Med.  and  Physical  Journ.  vol. 
19 ;  and  Stevenson,  in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ 
No.  77,  p.  521.)  This  is  a  circumstance  which  is 
urged  by  the  latter  gentleman,  not  only  as  a  strong 
reason  for  disregarding  the  common  opinion,  that  a 
cataract  should  never  be  operated  ni)on  while  the  other 
eye  enjoys  useful  vision,  but  as  a  powerftil  motive  for 
doing  the  operation  even  at  an  cariy  period  so  ;  that  If 
there  be  no  cataract  in  the  other  eye,  theoperationinay 
be  the  means  of  preventing  its  fomiation,  or  if  it  b« 
already  beginning,  the  chance  of  its  dispersal  by  the 
effect  of  the  removal  of  the  other  cataract  may  be 
taken.    In  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journ.  for  May, 
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'808,  is  also  an  ingenious  paper,  defending  the  practice 
of  operating  when  only  one  eye  is  affected.  Another 
reason,  judiciously  assigned  by  Richter  {Obs.  Chirurg. 
fascic.  1),  for  disregarding  the  above  precept,  is,  that 
in  waiting  until  a  cataract  forms  in  the  other  eye,  the 
existing  one,  which  is  at  this  moment,  perhaps,  in  the 
most  favourable  state  for  the  operation,  may  soon 
change  so  much  for  the  worse  (for  instance,  it  may 
contract  such  adhesions  to  the  iris),  as  either  to  de- 
stroy all  prospect  of  relief,  or,  at  most,  afford  but  a 
very  precarious  and  discouraging  one.  The  length  of 
time  necessary  to  wait  is  also  uncertain  and  tedious. 
I  once  saw  a  man  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  who 
had  had  a  cataract  in  one  eye  fifteen  years,  during 
all  which  time  the  other  continued  quite  sound ;  and 
another  case  of  twenty  years'  standing  has  lately  been 
communicated  to  me.  It  is  right  to  state,  that  Richter 
latterly  inculcated  a  contrary  opinion  to  what  he  for- 
merly espoused,  yet  without  specifying  the  particular 
facts  which  induced  him  to  revoke  his  former  senti- 
ments. The  principal  reason  stated  by  him  is,  that 
the  patient  not  only  does  not  see  much  more  acutely 
with  the  two  eyes  after  the  operation,  than  with  one 
before  it,  but  he  frequently  sees  more  confusedly,  be- 
cause the  eye  that  has  been  operated  on  cannot  see 
well  without  the  aid  of  a  glass,  which  perhaps  the 
sound  one  does  not  re(\mrG.—{Aiifajigsgru.nde  der 
Wundarzn.  Dritter.  b.  3,  j>.  199.) 

When  I  remember  that  no  cases  are  adduced  by  this 
author  to  contradict  the  rationality  of  his  former  sen- 
timents ;  when  I  also  reflect  upon  the  facts  recorded 
by  Maltre-Jan,  St.  Ives,  and  Wenzel ;  when  I  contem- 
plate that  Callisen  mentions,  as  the  feeble  ground  of 
his  adopting  the  common  opinion,  that  in  one  single 
instance  of  this  description  he  was  unsuccessf\il,  with- 
out particularizing  from  what  immediate  cause  the 
failure  arose  ;  there  appears  to  my  mind  strong  cause 
to  believe  that  the  advice  not  to  operate  when  there  is 
only  one  cataract,  and  the  other  eye  is  perfect,  is  ai 
least  a  subject  which  merits  farther  investigation. 
Warner's  objection  is  similar  to  that  specified  by  Rich- 
ter :  he  writes,  "  the  eye  from  which  the  crj-stalline 
lens  is  removed  cannot  be  restored  to  a  degree  of  per- 
fection at  all  equal  to  that  of  the  sound  eye,  without 
the  assistance  of  a  convex  glas^'  (Description  of  the 
Human  Eye,  and  its  Diseases,  p.  85) ;  but  is  not  the 
power  of  using  both  eyes  at  the  same  time,  even  with 
the  inconvenience  of  being  necessitated  to  employ  a 
glass  for  the  purpose,  preferable  to  being  blind  of  one  ? 
The  cases  quoted,  at  all  events,  prove,  that  confusion 
in  vision  is  not  always  the  result  of  the  practice; 
whether  the  fact  is  concordant  with  the  modern  theory 
of  vision  is  entirely  another  consideration  ;  if  it  should 
be  found  incompatible  with  it,  we  must  infer  that  our 
knowledge  of  optics  still  continues  imperfect;  not  that 
such  well-attested  examples,  as  some  alluded  to,  ars 
unworthy  of  belief. 

When  there  is  a  fully  formed  cataract  in  one  eye, 
and  vision  is  retained  in  the  other,  Mr.  Travers  thinks 
the  postponement  of  the  operation  wrong.  "I  am  sa- 
tisfied (says  he)  that  the  cataractous  eye,  if  it  becomeg 
the  subject  of  an  accidental  inflammation,  is  strongly 
disposed  to  go  into  amaurosis ;  and,  farther,  that  the 
retina  loses  its  vigour  by  the  permanent  exclusion  of 
light.  I  speak  from  repeated  observation  of  the  fact. 
The  objection  to  the  operation  on  the  groimd  of  incon- 
venience, arising  from  the  difference  of  focus  of  the 
two  eyes,  when  one  only  is  the  subject  of  disease,  is 
trivial,  and  a  consideration  altogether  subordinate ; 
such  a  defect  may  always  be  remedied  by  glasses  pro- 
perly adjusted.  In  several  cases  of  amaurosis  ensuing 
upon  cataract,  I  have  been  disposed  to  regard  the 
change  in  consistence  and  volume  of  the  lens,  as  pro- 
ductive of  a  destroying  inflammation;  in  others,  of  a 
partial  absorption  of  the  vitreous  humour." — {Synop- 
sis of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  313.) 

For  some  decided  information  on  the  foregoing  inte- 
resting question,  I  have  referred  to  Beer ;  but  he  seems 
not  to  have  entered  into  its  consideration  at  all.  The 
only  instance  in  which  he  approaches  the  subject  is. 
when  he  notices  the  custom  of  covering  the  eye,  which 
yet  possesses  more  or  less  vision,  when  the  other  alone 
has  a  cataract  in  a  fit  state  for  an  operation. — {Lehre 
von  den  Augcnkr.  b.  2,  ;;.  351.) 

The  reason  which  has  induced  me  to  allot  so  much 
&pace  for  the  consideration  of  the  question,  whether 
an  operation  slinuhl  be  undertaken  when  only  one  eye 


is  affected,  is  a  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  de- 
cision made  about  it.    Were  I  to  judge  only  fram  what 
has  been  said  by  writers,  I  should  be  confident  thatj^ 
determination  in  the  negative  must  be  erroneous ; 
when  I  know  that  my  experienced  and  judicious  frie 
Mr.  Lawrence  joins  in  the  belief  that  the  practice ' 
not  productive  of  advantage,  the  only  inference  whi^ 
I  venture  to  make  is,  that  the  subject  deserves  fti 
ther  experiment. 

Mr.  Guthrie  even  declares,  that  he  has  met  a 
several  "  cases  in  which  great  inconvenience  was  su 
tained  fVom  the  conAision  of  vision  caused  by  a  su 
cessful  operation ;"  and  in  one  instance,  the  patlei 
actually  wished  him  to  destroy  the  sight  gained  by  ' 
operation.    He  therefore  joins  in  the  opinion  that  tB 
operation  should  not  be  attemjjted  on  one  eye  wt 
the  other  is  sound.— (Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eve, 
258.) 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  have  the  evidence 
of  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  a  gentleman  whose  observa- 
tions appear  to  be  deduced  from  considerable  exper 
ence  in  the  ophthalmic  hospital  at  Chatham.  He  : 
mits  that  a  slight  degree  of  double  vision  does  occi 
for  a  short  time  after  the  lens  has  been  extracted, 
cases  where  the  lens  was  broken  up,  however,  tt 
casual  imperfection  did  not  occur,  as,  before  the  le 
was  absorbed,  the  eye  became  accustomed  to  its 
vation.  "  The  following  (says  he)  were  the  rema 
I  made  on  the  cases  in  which  extraction  was 
formed.  Three  saw  objects  double  when  the  band 
was  first  removed,  and  for  nearly  twenty-four  hours ; 
and  then  singly.  Two  saw  double  for  about  three 
hours ;  and  one  of  them,  two  days  afterward,  upon 
being  surprised,  and  opening  his  eyelids  suddenly,  ex- 
perienced for  a  few  seconds  the  same  imperfection.  A 
sixth  saw  constantly  double  for  four  days,  and  after 
that  as  distinctly  as  ever  he  did ;  and  the  other  three 
cases,  as  above  remarked,  always  single." — (Edin. 
Med.  and  Surgical  Journ.  No.  74,  p.  14.)  On  the 
whole,  I  consider  this  question,  which  is  a  very  impor- 
tant one  in  practice,  by  no  means  decidedly  settled ; 
and  as  far  as  the  evidence  of  various  writers  upon  it 
extends,  I  think  those  who  are  in  favour  of  operating 
upon  a  cataract,  though  the  other  eye  is  sound,  have 
the  best  of  the  argument. 

When  there  are  cataracts  in  both  eyes,  most  authors 
are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  reason  why  one  should 
not  be  operated  upon  immediately  after  the  other.  As, 
however,  the  ophthalmy  is  likely  to  be  more  severe., 
ccBteris  paribus,  when  both  eyes  are  operated  upon  at 
the  same  time,  Scarpa,  who  gives  the  preference  to  the 
needle,  disapproves  of  this  mode  of  proceeding,  and 
assures  us,  that  in  patients  with  cataracts  in  both 
eyes,  his  experience  has  taught  him,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  advantageous  to  operate  upon  one  immediately 
after  the  other;  but  that  it  is  better  to  wait  till  one  eye 
is  well,  before  any  attempt  is  made  upoH  the  other. — 
(Saggio  di  Osservazioni,  <S  c.  p.  255.) 

On  this  point,  the  following  is  Beer's  sentiment : — 
When  cataracts  are  completely  formed  in  both  eyes, 
the  patient  wiUing,  and  every  thing  promises  a  favour- 
able result,  both  eyes  may  be  operated  upon  at  the  same 
time.  On  the  contrary,  when  any  circumstances  are  pre- 
sent which  render  the  event  of  the  operation  very 
doubtful,  it  is  most  advisable  to  make  the  at  tempt  only  on 
one  eye,  even  though  the  patient  absolutely  wish  more 
to  be  done,  so  that  if  the  first  operation  should  fail,  but 
the  complication  of  this  cataract  afterward  change 
considerably  to  the  advantage  of  the  patient,  one  eye 
would  still  be  left  for  a  second  more  favourable  at- 
tempt.—(LeAre  von  den  Augcnkr.  h.  2,  p.  350  ) 

With  regard  to  this  question,  I  should  say,  with  Mr 
Guthrie,  that  if  I  were  the  patient  myself,  I  should  al- 
ways prefer  to  have  the  operation  done  only  on  one 
eye  in  the  first  instance. 

Some  years  ago,  it  was  the  common  doctrine,  that  n« 
operation  should  be  undertaken  for  a  cataract  before 
the  patient  had  attained  the  age  of  docility  and  reason, 
a':id  in  a  pohit  of  view  abstractedly  surgical,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  rectitude  of  such  advice ;  but  when 
it  is  farther  considered  how  essential  sight  is  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  education;  that  youth  is  the  condition 
best  adapted  for  tliis  indispensable  pursuit :  that  when 
the  child's  head  is  steadily  fixed,  the  needle  admits  of 
being  employed ;  that  with  the  aid  of  an  assistant,  this 
object  can  most  eflectually  be  accomplished ;  that  wben 
the  operation  is  delayed,  the  cataract  may  acquire  adh©" 
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Blons ;  that  persons  have  not  only  had  cataracts  suc- 
cosslldly  depressed  or  broken,  at  a  very  early  age,  but 
with  the  assistance  of  a  speculum  oculi,  have  even 
had  them  extracted  (see  Ware's  note,  p.  90,  of  Wen- 
xeCs  treatise),  which  is  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  a  far  more  difficult  process ;  and  that  the  pupil  of 
the  eye  in  a  young  subject,  is  nearly  as  large  as  in 
an  adult  {Warner's  Description  of  the  Human  Eye, 
and  Its  Diseases,  p.  34)  ;  I  cannot  help  thinking,  with 
Mr.  Lucas,  that  after  a  child  is  old  enough  to  bear  an 
operation,  the  attempt  to  cure  a  cataract  with  the  needle 
may  be  proper  at  any  age.  Surgeons  do  not  refuse  to 
operate  for  the  hare-lip  as  early  as  two  years  of  age, 
or  even  earlier ;  they  do  not  wait  for  docility  and  rea- 
son in  the  patient,  to  make  him  manageable,  and  sen- 
sible of  the  propriety  of  submitting  quietly  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  operation  ;  they  render  him  tractable 
by  force,  and  thus  they  wisely  succeed  in  making,  per- 
haps with  more  certainty  than  reliance  upon  the  forti- 
tade  of  any  human  being  would  afford,  a  very  precise 
incision,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  operation  demands  : 
and  why  should  they  refuse  to  attempt  the  cure  of  ca- 
taracts in  children,  when  the  motives  are  more  urgent, 
and  it  is  equally  in  the  power  of  art  to  substitute 
means  quite  as  effectual  as  docility  and  reason  in  sur- 
gical patients?  What  experienced  operator  ^vould 
trust  to  these  qualities,  when  he  undertakes  any  grand 
operation,  even  on  the  most  rational  and  firm  adult? — 
{Critical  Refiections  on  the  Cataract,  1805.) 

Of  late  years,  the  attention  of  surgeons  has  been  much 
drawn  to  the  subeet  of  operating  on  the  cataracts  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  propriety  of  the  practice  seems  to  be  now 
firmly  fixed  on  the  basis  of  experience.  It  is  even  ascer- 
tained tliat  the  needle  may  be  successfully  employed  on 
children  of  the  most  tender  age.  The  late  Mr.  Saunders, 
surgeon  to  the  London  Infirmary  for  curing  diseases  of 
the  eye,  may  be  said  to  have  had  the  principal  share 
in  promoting  the  adoption  of  this  important  improve- 
ment. His  practice  confirmed  what  reason  had  long 
ago  made  probable,  and  the  judgment,  tenderness,  and 
skill  with  which  he  operated  on  the  eyes  of  infants, 
as  well  as  those  of  adults,  were  followed  by  a  de- 
gree of  success  which  had  never  been  previously  wit- 
nessed, and  which  infused  quite  a  new  spirit  into  this 
most  interesting  branch  of  surgery.  Subjects  from 
eighteen  months  to  four  years  old  received  most  bene- 
fit from  Mr.  Saunders's  operations ;  and,  if  any  inter- 
mediate time  be  selected.  Dr.  Farre  (the  editor  of  this 
gentleman's  publication)  is  inclined  to  recommend  the 
age  of  two  years,  "The  parts  have  then  attained  a  de- 
gree of  resistance  which  enables  the  surgeon  to  operate 
"With  greater  precision  than  at  an  earlier  period ;  yet 
the  capsule  has  not  become  so  tough  and  flexible  as  it 
does  at  a  later  period,  after  the  lens  has  been  more  com- 
pletely absorbed. 

But  this  is  not  the  greatest,  although  a  consider- 
able advantage  of  an  early  operation ;  for,  in  cases  in 
"Which  the  patient  has  no  perception  of  external  objects, 
the  muscles  acquire  such  an  inveterate  habit  of  rolling 
the  eye,  that,  for  a  very  long  time  after  the  pupil  has 
been  cleared  by  an  operation,  no  voluntary  effort  can 
control  this  irregular  motion,  nor  direct  the  eye  to  ob- 
jects with  sufficient  precision  for  the  purpose  <^if  distinct 
and  useful  vision.  The  retina,  too,  by  a  law  common  to  all 
the  structures  of  an  animal  body,  for  want  of  being  ex- 
ercised, fades  in  power.  Its  sensibility,  in  many  of  the 
cases  cured  at  the  ages  of  four  years  and  under,  could 
not  be  surpassed  in  children  who  had  enjoyed  vision 
from  oirth ;  but  at  eight  years,  or  even  earlier,  the 
sense  wa-s  evidently  less  active  ;  at  twelve  it  was  still 
more  dull;  and  from  the  aii?e  of  fifteen  and  upwards,  it 
■wa.s  generally  very  imperfect,  and  sometimes  the  mere 
perception  of  light  remained.  But  these  observations 
do  not  apply  to  those  congenital  cataracts  in  which  only 
the  centre  of  the  lens  and  capsule  is  opacjue,  the  cir- 
tumference  being  transparent ;  for  in  those  the  retina  is 
exercised  by  a  jicrception,  although  an  imperfect  one, 
ol'  external  objects,  the  irsotions  of  the  muscles  which 
direct  the  globe  are  associated,  and  an  absorption  of  the 
lens  does  not  take  place :  therefore,  in  this  variety  of 
tbc  disease,  the  argument  in  favour  of  an  early  operation 
ia  not  .so  much  a  medical  a.s  a  moral  one— it  is  prefer- 
able for  the  iturposes  of  education  and  enjoyment." — 
{Saunders  on  the  Diseases  of  tlic  Eye,  p.  153.  155.) 


before  his  death,  strongly  recommenden  the  use  of  the 
needle  in  the  congenital  cataract  of  infants  and  children. 
His  mode  of  operating  I  shall  hereafter  notice.  The  late 
Mr,  Gibson,  of  Manchester,  likewise  urged  the  propri- 
ety of  couching  young  subjects,  and  fixed  on  the  age  of 
six  months  as  preferable  to  that  of  two  vears.  "What- 
ever objections  (says  he)  have  been  urge(L  against  the 
safe  and  effectual  use  of  the  couching-needle  in  infants, 
have  always  appeared  to  me  so  slight,  and  so  easily 
surmountable,  that  without  inquiring  particularly  into 
the  real  state  of  the  question,  I  have  long  conclude* 
that  the  same  motives  which  would  induce  an  operator 
to  couch  a  cataract  at  any  period  of  adult  life,  would 
equally  lead  him  to  perform  that  operation  at  any  ear 
lier  period  when  a  cataract  existed.  Acting  upon  thig 
presumption,  /  have  operated  upon  children  of  all  ages 
for  ten  years  past."— {See  Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical 
Journal,  vol.  7,  p.  394.) 

Mr.  Gibson's  paper  being  dated  June,  1811,  we  are  of 
course  given  to  understand,  that  he  pursued  this  practice 
from  the  year  1801,  and  he  asserts  that  his  experiencu 
had  embraced  a  considerable  number  of  cases. 

"In  performing  the  operation  of  couching  infants,  j{ 
has  always  appeared  to  me  (says  this  geirtleman),  tha. 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  restoring  vision  at  s.^ 
early  a  period,  are  so  important  as  to  bear  down  any 
obstacles  which  may  occasionally  be  opposed  to  the  safV. 
use  of  the  needle.  Even  the  ri.sk  of  deranging  tht 
figure  of  the  pupil  forms  no  sohd  objection  to  its  use , 
and  may  always  be  avoided  by  steadiness  and  good 
management.  Should  even  a  slight  change  in  its  f.f  urt 
be  produced,  it  is  seldom  in  the  least  detrimental  to  dis- 
tinct vision,  and  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  blemish 
in  the  eye  of  any  one ;  except  perhaps  in  that  of  a  geo 
metrician,  who  may  easily  reconcile  to  himself  the  pre 
senct>  of  an  oval  opening,  where  one  of  a  circular  form 
should  exist.  It  may  farther  be  observed,  that  if  an 
opeT^tor  cannot  depend  upon  his  management  of  the 
eye,  so  as  to  render  it  steady  by  the  introduction  of  the 
couching-needle,  he  can  avail  himself  of  the  assistance 
of  a  speculum  to  restrain  its  motions. 

The  following  observations  will  apply  principally  to 
infants  under  twenty  months  old.  The  advantages 
which  an  operator  possesses  in  operating  upon  a  child 
of  this  age,  as  compared  with  a  child  of  three  years  old 
or  upwards,  are  important.  An  infant  is  not  conscious 
of  the  operation  intended :  it  is  free  from  the  fears 
created  by  imagination,  and  can  oppose  very  feeble  re- 
sistance to  the  means  employed  to  secure  it  with  stea- 
diness. At  an  early  age  it  has  not  acquired  the  power 
of  retracting  the  eye  deep  in  the  socket,  so  that  the 
operator  has  always  a  good  prospect  of  introducing  the 
couching-needle  with  ease  by  watching  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity. The  eye  has  not  at  this  time  acquired  the  un- 
steady rolling  motion  which,  after  a  few  years,  is  so 
common  and  remarkable  in  children  born  blind,  or  re- 
duced to  that  state  soon  after  birth.  So  that  this  impe- 
diment to  the  easy  introduction  of  the  needle  does  not  ex- 
ist in  infants  a  few  months  old.  The  operator  also  has  it 
in  his  power  to  administer  a  dose  of  opium,  sufficient  to 
render  the  steps  necessary  to  expose  the  eye  almost  en- 
tirely disregarded  by  his  patient.  With  res})ect  to  the  state 
of  the  eye  itself,  but  particularly  that  of  the  cataract, 
this  is  more  favourable  for  the  operation  than  at  any 
future  period  of  life.  In  infants,  the  cataract  is  gene- 
rally fluid,  and  merely  requires  the  free  rupture  of  its 
containing  capsule,  which  is  in  that  case  generally 
opSLque.  The  capsule,  however,  is  tender  and  easily 
removed  by  the  needle,  so  as  to  leave  an  aperture  sut- 
ficiently  large  for  the  admission  of  light.  The  milky 
fluid  which  escapes  from  the  capsule  is  soo..  removed 
by  absorption.  If,  on  the  other  hand  (says  Mr.  Gibson), 
the  cataract  should  be  soft,  it  is  generally  of  so  puljjy  a 
softness  that  the  free  laceration  of  the  anterior  part  of 
its  capsule,  and  the  consequent  admission  of  the  aque- 
ous humour,  ensure  its  speedy  dissolution,  and  disap- 
pearance, without  the  necessity  of  a  second  operation 
Should  the  cataract  h.appen  to  be  hard,  there  will  be  no 
more  difliculty  in  depressing  it  than  in  an  adult. 

The  advantages  (says  Mr.  (Jibson)  which  an  operator 
will  possess,  when  he  attempts  the  removal  of  a  riiia 
ract  in  a  child  of  a  few  months  old,  arc  peculiar  to  tliaj 
period.  In  ))roportion  as  the  age;  of  the  patient  a  Jvancr 
until  ho  arrives  at  the  age  of  discretion,  and 
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dinesa  of  the  eje,  and  his  power  of  retracting  it  within 
the  orbit,  present  considerable,  but  not  insuperable  ob- 
•tacles ;  such,  however,  as  every  surgeon  would  wil- 
lingly dispense  with,  if  he  had  it  in  his  power 

Before  an  operation  at  an  early  age  is  recommended, 
the  practitioner  ou<;ht  (as  at  any  other  age)  to  ascertain 
that  the  cataract  is  not  complicated  with  a  defective 
state  of  the  retina,  or  with  a  complete  amaurosis.  Such 
cases  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  Some  years  ago,  I 
recollect  to  have  seen  five  or  six  children,  the  families 
Df  two  sister.s,  who  were  all  totally  blind,  and  in  an  idio- 
tic state,  with  cataracts  accompanied  by  amaurosis." — 
{Gibson,  op.  et  loco  cit.) 

I  lind  also  in  this  gentleman's  paper  some  arguments 
which  have  been  repeated  in  Mr.  Saunders's  work. 
"Few  practitioners,  at  all  conversant  with  cases  of 
blindness  from  birth,  will  deny  that  it  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  the  eye  may  lose  a  considerable  part  of  its  ori- 
ginal powers,  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  its  having 
so  long  remained  a  passive  organ.  Hence,  probably,  it 
happens,  that  in  some  cases  of  congenital  cataract,  the 
only  benefit  conferred  on  the  patient  by  an  operation  is 
that  of  enabling  him  to  find  his  way  in  an  awkward  man- 
ner, and  to  discriminate  the  more  vivid  colours.  Such  pa- 
tients have  never  been  able  to  discern  small  objects,  or 
to  judge,  in  any  useful  degree,  of  figure  or  magnitude  : 
I  am  well  aware,  however,"  says  Mr.  Gibson,  "  that  in 
some  rare  instances,  such  a  defective  state  of  the  eye 
exists  from  birth. 

Another  circumstance  which  must  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  oculists  is,  that  in  a  few  years,  the  eye  of 
a  patient  born  blind  acquires  a  restless  and  rolling  mo- 
tion, which  is  at  length  so  firmly  established  by  habit, 
that  he  has  little  control  over  it.  This  motion  unfortu- 
nately continues  for  a  considerable  time  after  sight  has 
been  restored  to  such  a  person,  and  is  a  very  material 
obstacle  to  the  early  attainment  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
abjects  of  vision.  He  cannot  fix  his  eye  steadily 
upon  one  point  for  a  moment,  and  the  inconvenience 
which  arises  from  this  unsteadiness  is,  to  such  a  per- 
son, occasionally  as  great  a  bar  to  the  distinct  view  of 
an  object,  as  the  unsteady  motion  of  the  same  object 
would  be  to  one  whose  vision  is  perfect.  This  incon- 
venience any  one  can  appreciate,  and,  as  far  as  I  know, 
it  is  completely  avoided  by  restoring  sight  at  an  early 
age." 

As  a  motive  for  operating  on  infants,  Mr.  Gibson  also 
comments  on  the  loss  of  those  years  which  ought  to  be 
spent  in  education.— (See  Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical 
Journal,  vol.  7,  p.  394.  400.) 

Mr.  Guthrie  also  joins  in  recommending  the  cure  of 
cataracts  in  children :  he  considers  the  period  of  denti- 
tion an  unseasonable  one  for  the  operation  ;  but  except- 
ing the  time  of  this  process,  if  the  child  be  healthy,  he 
thinks  it  qualified  for  the  attempt  at  any  age,  reckoning 
from  that  of  six  months ;  and  that  "  even  if  the  opera- 
tion be  delayed  until  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourtli  year, 
little  or  no  inconvenience  is  found  to  arise  from  it." — 
(Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  362.) 

When  once  it  is  decided  to  operate  upon  a  cataract, 
the  sooner  the  operation  is  generally  done  the  better, 
because  the  anxiety  of  the  patient  increases,  as  Beer 
says,  with  every  day,  nay,  with  every  hour.  Just  be- 
fore the  operation,  care  must  b*?  taken  not  to  let  the  pa- 
tient eat  a  great  deal,  nor  load  his  stomach  with  sub- 
stances difficult  of  digestion ;  and  if  the  stomach  and 
bowels  should  already  be  disordered  by  what  they  con- 
tain, their  contents  ought  to  be  carefully  removed  pre- 
viously to  the  operation.  In  the  same  maimer,  if  the 
surgeon  wish  to  keep  off  much  inflammation,  and  the 
patient  should  be  constipated,  this  state  must  be  obvi- 
ated by  suitable  medicines.  And,  lastly,  when,  at  the 
request  of  the  patient  himself,  the  operation  is  deferred 
for  a  few  days,  the  greatest  caution  must  be  used  not  to 
let  him  expose  hnnself  to  any  causes  likely  to  bring  on 
catarrhal  or  rheumatic  complaints.— (i^eer,  b.  2,  p.  344.) 
The  following  advice,  delivered  by  Scarpa,  with  respect 
to  the  preparation  of  patients  for  operations  on  the  eye 
with  the  needle  is  valuable  :  In  ordinary  cases,  there  is 
not  the  least  occasion  for  any  preparatory  treatment 
previous  to  the  operation ;  all  that  prudence  requires  is, 
that  the  patient  should  abstain  from  animal  food  and 
fermented  liquors  for  a  few  days  before  submitting  to 
it,  and  should  take  one  dose  of  a  gentle  purgative.  But 
this,  hkfc  every  other  general  observation,  is  liable  to 
particular  exceptions.  Hypochondriacal  men,  hysteri- 
cal womyn,  and  patients  subject  to  affections  of  the 
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Stomach  and  nervous  system,  should  take,  for  two  or 
three  weeks  before  the  operation,  tonic  bitter  medicines, 
particularly  the  infusion  of  quassia,  either  with  or  •with- 
out a  few  drops  of  suIphtKic  ether  to  each  dose ;  or,  in 
other  cases,  3  j.  of  Peruvian  bark,  with  3j.  of  valerian, 
may  be  administered  two  or  three  times  a  day  with  par- 
ticular benefit.  It  is  observed  by  tlie  most  accurate 
writers  upon  this  subject,  that  in  such  persons  the 
symptoms  consequent  to  operations  upon  the  eyes  are 
oilen  much  more  violent  than  in  common  cases ;  and  it 
therefore  seems  proper  to  endeavour  previously  to  me- 
liorate their  constitutions.  When  the  patient  is  timid, 
it  is  advisable  to  give  him,  half  an  hour  before  the  time 
of  operating,  about  fifteen  drops  of  the  tinctura  opii, 
with  a  little  wine.  j 

Some  patients,  besides  being  afllicted  with  cataracflB 
have  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  swollen  and  gummy,  wifl 
relaxation  and  chronic  redness  of  the  conjunctiva.  M 
this  case,  before  undertaking  to  couch,  it  is  advisable 
to  apply  a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  to  keep 
it  open  for  two  or  three  weeks,  by  means  of  the  savin 
cerate,  and  to  insinuate,  every  morning  and  evening, 
between  the  palpebrae  and  globe  of  the  eye,  a  small 
quantity  of  the  tbllowing  ointment,  the  strength  of 
which  is  to  be  gradually  increased  :  R.  Unguenti  hy- 
drargyri  nitratis  5  iv.  Adipis  suillae  5  viij.  Olei  olivse 
3  ij.  When  this  ointment  does  not  produce  the  desired 
effect,  an  ointment  recommended  by  Janin  (Memoires 
S2ir  PCt.il)  should  be  substituted:  it  consists  of  3  ss  of 
hog's  lard,  3  ij.  of  prepared  tutty,  3  ij.  of  Armenia/,  v^'e, 
and  3  j.  of  the  white  precipitate  of  mercury.  A  first, 
care  should  be  taken  to  use  it  lowered  with  twice  or 
thrice  its  quantity  of  lard.  In  the  daytime,  a  collyrium, 
composed  of  3  iv.  of  rose-water,  ?  ss.  of  the  mucilage  of 
quince  seeds,  and  gr  v.  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  may 
also  be  frequently  used  with  considerable  advantag( 
By  such  means,  the  morbid  secretion  from  the  Meil 
mian  glands,  and  membranous  lining  of  the  eyeli 
will  be  checked,  and  the  due  action  of  the  vessels  a 
natural  flexibility  of  the  eyelids  restored.— (Sagg'io  di 
Osservazioni,  >S'C.  sulle  principali  malattie  degli  Oi.chi, 
Venez.  1802.) 

There  are  three  different  operations  practised 
the  cure  of  cataracts,  viz.  one  termed  couching,  or 
pressiati,  of  which  the  method  called  reclination  is 
modification,  as  will  b-i  hereafter  explained ;  anot' 
named  extraction  ;  and  a  third  denominated  k 
tonyxis,  which  consists  in  puncturing  the  cornea  wi 
a  needle,  the  point  of  which  is  to  be  conveyed  throu] 
the  pupil,  so  as  to  reach  the  cataract,  which  is  to 
gently  broken  into  fragments.  As  Beer  observes,  ea( 
of  these  modes  has,  in  particular  cases,  manifest 
vantages  over  the  other  two  ;  but  no  single  meth 
will  ever  be  exclusively  preferred,  and  invariably  ' 
lowed,  by  any  man  of  experience  or  judgment.  In  everj' 
operation  for  a  cataract,  the  position  of  the  patient,  as- 
sistants, and  surgeon  is  of  great  importance.  In  order 
to  enable  the  assistant,  who  stands  behind  the  patient, 
to  be  conveniently  near  the  head  of  the  latter,  Beer 
prefers  letting  the  patient  sit  on  a  stool  which  has  no 
back.  However,  as  I  shall  presently  notice,  some  emi 
nent  surgeons  have  urged  good  reasons  in  favour  of 
employing  a  chair  which  is  completely  perpendicular. 
When  the  left  eye  is  to  be  operated  uj)on,  the  same 
assistant  is  to  apply  his  right  hand  under  the  patient's 
chin,  and  press  the  head  of  the  latter  against  his 
breast,  at  the  same  time  that  he  inclines  it  and  himself 
more  or  less  forwards  towards  the  operator,  who  sits 
upon  rather  a  high  stool,  in  front  of  the  patient.  In 
this  country,  a  music-stool  is  commonly  preferred,  the 
height  of  which  can  be  regulated  in  a  moment,  by 
simply  turning  the  seat  round  to  the  right  or  left, 
whereby  the  screw,  with  which  it  is  connected,  is 
made  to  rise  or  descend,  as  may  be  found  most  desira- 
ble. The  same  assistant  then  places  his  left  hand  flat 
upon  the  left  side  of  the  patient's  forehead,  with  the 
points  of  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  somewhat  ujider 
the  edge  of  the  upper  eyelid  ;  and,  with  the  fore-finger, 
he  is  now  to  raise  the  edge  of  this  eyelid  as  much  as 
possible,  following  that  finger  immediately  with  the 
middle  one,  so  as  to  fix  the  eyelid  with  greater  cer- 
tainty. The  ends  of  these  fingers,  however,  must  be 
so  applied  as  not  to  touch  the  globe  of  the  eye  in  the 
slightest  manner,  much  less  make  any  pressure  upon 
it,  yet  so  that  the  upper  part  of  the  eyeball  and  cornea 
may  be  gently  resisted  by  them,  when  the  eye  rolls 
upwards  away  from  the  instrument  about  to  be  intro- 
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daced,  whereby  this  position,  which  is  extremely  in- 
convenient to  the  operator,  may  be  immediately  recti- 
fied. The  patient  should  also  sit  obliquely  opposite  a 
clear  window,  so  that  a  sufficient  light  may  fall  ob- 
liquely upon  the  eyes,  without  any  rays  being  reflected 
to  the  cornea,  and  becoming  a  hindrance  to  the  ope- 
rator. Nor  should  light  from  any  other  quarter  be 
ever  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  eyes.  The  surgeon 
should  sit  in  front  of  the  patient,  whose  head  ought  to 
be  directly  opposite  the  operator's  breast,  whereby  the 
latter  will  be  enabled  to  see  from  above,  with  the 
greatest  correctness,  every  thing  in  the  eye  during 
the  operation,  and  will  not  be  under  the  necessity  of 
raising  his  arms  too  considerably.  Supposing  it  to  be 
the  left  eye  which  is  to  be  operated  upon,  he  next  ef- 
fectually draws  down  the  lower  eyelid  with  the  left 
fore-finger,  the  end  of  which  must  be  placed  over  the 
edge  of  the  eyelid,  towards  the  globe  of  the  eye.  The 
middle  finger  is  then  to  be  applied  in  a  similar  way 
over  the  caruncula  lachrymalis.  The  operator  now 
takes  in  his  right  hand  the  requisite  instrument  for  the 
operation,  viz.  the  needle  or  knife,  which  is  to  be  held 
like  a  pen,  between  the  thumb  and  the  fore  and  middle 
fingers.  By  this  particular  arrangement  of  the  fingers 
of  the  assistant  and  operator,  which,  indeed,  is  partly 
ineffectual  where  the  fissure  of-the  eyelids  is  very  nar- 
row, and  the  eyeball  is  diminutive  and  sunk  in  the 
orbit,  the  restless  eye  of  the  timid  patient  is  fixed  ;  for 
a  point  of  the  finger  is  disposed  on  every  side  to 
which  the  eye  can  possibly  turn  away  from  the  in- 
strument about  to  be  introduced,  and  when  the  cornea 
is  gently  touched  with  the  extremity  of  the  finger,  the 
wrong  position  which  the  eye  is  about  to  take  is  im- 
mediately prevented.  This  method  of  fixing  the  eye, 
says  Beer,  is  not  merely  indispensable  for  young  ope- 
rators, but  is  the  only  perfectly  unobjectionable  one 
which  can  be  employed  on  this  delicate  organ,  since 
all  mechanical  inventions  for  this  purpose,  like  the 
speculum  oculi,  which  keeps  the  eye  steady  by  con- 
siderable pressure,  or  other  contrivances,  like  Rum- 
pelt's  instrument,  which  does  the  same  thing  by  means 
of  a  short  pointed  instrumeoi  attached  to  a  kind  of 
thimble,  and  with  which  the  sclerotica  is  pierced  and 
held  motionless,  are  found  by  experience  to  be  worse 
than  useless.  And,  as  a  proof  of  this  fact.  Beer  ad- 
verts to  the  numerous  patients  who  come  out  of  the 
hands  of  such  operators  as  employ  these  instruments, 
with  a  more  or  less  hurtful  loss  of  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour, and  other  ill  consequences  ;  a  statement  which 
nearly  agrees  with  the  observations  of  Wenzel  and 
Ware. 

While  the  late  Mr.  Ware  coincided  with  Wenzel 
and  Beer,  respecting  the  general  objections  to  specula, 
he  remarks,  that  in  some  instances  of  children  born 
with  cataracts,  he  had  been  obliged  to  fix  the  eye  with 
a  speculum ;  without  the  aid  of  which,  he  found  it 
totally  impracticable  to  make  the  incision  through  the 
cornea  with  any  degree  of  precision  or  safety.  His 
speculum  was  an  oval  ring,  the  longest  diameter  of 
which  is  about  twice  as  long  as  the  diameter  of  the 
cornea,  and  the  shortest  about  half  as  long  again  as 
this  tunic.  Annexed  to  the  upper  rim  of  the  speculum 
is  a  rest  or  shoulder,  to  support  the  upper  eyelid,  and 
by  its  lower  rim  it  is  fixed  to  a  suitable  handle.  Beer 
entertained  no  higher  opinion  of  other  inventions,  made 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  surgeons  to  operate  on  both 
eyes  with  the  right  hand ;  for,  says  he,  the  right  eye 
should  alway.s  be  operated  upon  with  the  left  hand, 
and  the  left  with  the  right,  and  he  who  cannot  learn  to 
be  equally  skilful  with  both  his  hands,  must  always 
remain  a  bungler.— (Le/ire  von  den  Augeiikr.  b.  2, 
p.  347—350.) 

Mr.  Alexander,  whose  great  skill  in  operations  on 
the  eye  is  universally  acknowledged,  employs  no  as- 
sistant for  raismg  the  upper  eyelid,  or  fixing  the  eye, 
which  objects  he  accomplishes  himself;  and  in  Ger- 
many, this  independent  mode  of  proceeding  has  been 
particularly  commended  by  liiinh.—(Etwas  iibcr  die 
Ausziehung  des  grauen  Staare./ur  dm  geubten  Oi^e- 
rateur,  »vo.  Wien,  1797.) 

The  preceding  directions,  respecting  the  position  of 
<he  assistant,  the  seats  for  the  patient  and  surgeon, 
and  the  mode  of  fixing  the  eye,  are  chiefly  those  of 
Professor  Beer.  Whether  these  instructions  are  in 
every  respect  better  than  the  following,  which  com- 
Mne  the  sentiments  of  some  other  writers  of  expe- 
rience, the  impartial  reader  muKt  judge  for  himself. 
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The  patient  should  be  seated  rather  low,  opposite  a 
window  where  the  light  is  not  vivid,  and  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  rays  may  fall  laterally  upon  the  eye 
about  to  be  couched.  The  other  eye,  whether  in  a 
healthy  or  diseased  state,  ought  always  to  be  closed, 
and  covered  with  a  handkerchief,  or  any  thing  con- 
venient for  the  purpose  ;  for,  so  strong  is  the  sympathy 
between  the  two  organs,  that  the  motions  of  the  one 
constantly  produce  a  disturbance  of  the  other.  The 
surgeon  should  sit  upon  a  seat  rather  higher  than  that 
upon  which  the  patient  is  placed  ;  and,  in  order  to  give 
his  hand  a  greater  degree  of  steadiness  in  the  various 
manceuvres  of  the  ojjeration,  he  will  find  it  useftil  to 
place  his  elbow  upon  his  knee,  which  must  be  suffi- 
ciently raised  for  this  purpose,  by  a  stool  placed  under 
the  foot.  The  chair  on  which  the  patient  sits  ought  to 
have  a  high  back,  against  which  his  head  may  be  so 
firmly  supported,  that  he  cannot  draw  it  backwards 
during  the  operation.  The  back  of  the  chair  must  not 
slope  backwards,  as  that  of  a  common  one,  but  be 
quite  perpendicular,  in  order  that  the  patient's  head 
may  not  be  too  distant  from  the  surgeon's  breast. — 
(Richter's  Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  p.  207,  b.  3.) 

The  propriety  of  supporting  the  patient's  head  rather 
upon  the  back  of  the  chair  on  which  he  sits,  than  upon 
an  assistant's  breast,  as  Bischoff  has  observed,  is 
founded  upon  a  consideration,  that  the  least  motion  of 
the  assistant,  even  that  necessarily  occasioned  by  re- 
spiration, causes  also  a  synchronous  motion  of  the  part 
supported  on  his  breast,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  disad- 
vantageous, both  in  the  operation  of  extraction  and  of 
couching.  However,  as  this  is  not  at  present  the  com- 
mon practice,  the  inconvenience  of  having  the  back  of 
the  chair  between  the  assistant  and  the  patient  may 
more  than  counterbalance  the  circumstance  in  which, 
it  seems  to  be  advantageous. 

In  certain  casps,  where  the  muscles  of  the  eye  and 
eyelids  are  incessantly  affected  with  spasm  ;  or  where 
the  eye  is  peculiarly  diminutive,  and  sunk,  as  it  were, 
in  the  orbit,  the  elevator  for  the  upper  eyelid,  invented 
by  Pellier,  and  approved  by  Scarpa,  may  possibly  prove 
serviceable  :  in  young  subjects,  it  materially  facilitates 
the  operation. 

The  particular  sentiments  of  Wenzel  and  Ware,  con- 
cerning the  mode  of  fixing  the  eye,  will  be  farther  ex- 
plained in  the  description  of  the  extraction  of  the  cata- 
ract. 

OF  C0UCHl>fG,  OR  DEPRESSION  OF  THE  CATARACT,  AND 
RKCLINATION. 

The  operation  of  couching  was  once  supposed  to  con- 
sist altogether  in  removing  the  opaque  lens  out  of  the 
axis  of  vision,  by  means  of  a  needle,  constructed  for 
the  purpose  ;  but  it  is  well  known  to  be  frequently  ef- 
fectual on  another  principle,  even  when  the  nature 
and  consistence  of  the  cataract  do  not  admit  of  the 
depression  of  the  opaque  body.  Experience  fully 
proves,  that  the  diseased  lens,  when  broken  and  dis- 
turbed, with  the  needle,  and  especially  when  freely 
exposed  to  the  contact  of  th"?  aqueous  humour  by  a 
proper  laceration  of  its  capsule,  is  gradually  dissolved 
and  removed  by  the  action  of  the  absorbents. 

Indeed,  couching  now  means  a  variety  of  operations ; 
for  it  comprehends  not  merely  the  depression  of  th 
cataract,  not  simply  its  displacement  in  any  direction 
whatsoever,  not  only  the  breaking  of  it  piecemeal  and 
the  pushing  of  the  fragments  into  the  aqueous  humour, 
but  likewise  the  inere  disturbance  of  the  opaque  body, 
whereby  its  absorption  is  sometimes  affected,  without 
any  kind  of  depression  or  displacement  of  it  at  all  with 
the  needle.  When,  therefore,  the  merits  of  couching 
are  investigated,  it  is  necessary  to  define  precisely 
what  modification  of  it  is  meant,  and  for  what  parti- 
cular kind  of  case  its  application  is  designed  ;  for  no 
surgeon  of  the  present  day  would  confine  himself  ex- 
clusively to  one  method  of  operating ;  and,  as  Mr 
Guthrie  has  remarked,"  In  considering  the  advantages 
or  disadvantages  from  any  or  all  of  the  different  opera 
tions  for  cataract,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  recol- 
lect, that  no  individual  operation  is  applicable  to  every 
spe(;ie8 of  the  disease;  that  each  kind  requires  an  ope- 
ration for  its  relief  or  cure,  sometimes  of  a  particular 
nature,  and  differing  essentially  from  that  which  i» 
found  most  advantageous  in  another.  To  collect 
then  all  the  objections  which  can  be  urged  against  any 
of  the  operations,  from  a  consideration  of  every  case 
of  cataract  to  which  it  is  and  is  not  appllcaW 
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merely  to  contuse  the  subject,  and  has  generally  been 
done  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  some  particular 
mode  of  proceeding,  rather  than  to  regulate  these  ope- 
rations by  the  general  principles  of  surgery."— (0;)era- 
tive  Surger;/  of  the  Eye,  p.  365.)  In  this  respect,  the 
doctrines  of  Pott,  Callisen,  Hey,  and  Scarpa  are  un- 
doubtedly wrong,  though  their  sentiments  are  blended 
with  many  valuable  and  important  truths.  Beer,  who 
is  by  no  means  a  great  advocate  for  depression,  ad- 
mits its  utility  in  particular  cases.  It  is  easily  com- 
prehensible, says  he,  that  in  this  way  a  firm  and  large 
cataract  either  cannot  be  removed  without  injuring  the 
reting,  and  the  attachment  of  the  corpus  ciliare  to  the 
vitreous  humour,  or  not  far  enough  to  prevent  the 
opaque  body  from  rising  again  at  the  first  opportunity. 
Hence  the  former  complaints  about  the  frequent  re- 
turn of  the  cataract,  and  other  ill  consequences,  unap- 
peaseable  vomiting,  suddenly  produced  amaurosis,  and 
severe  inflammation,  &c.  But  while  Beer  acknow- 
ledges the  frequency  of  these  ill  effects  of  depression, 
he  condemns  the  universal  rejection  of  it,  attempted  at 
the  present  day,  and  the  unlimited  substitution  for  it 
of  reclination,  which  consists  in  applying  the  needle 
in  a  certain  manner  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cata- 
ractj  and  depressing  the  opaque  body  into  the  vitreous 
humour,  in  such  a  way,  that  the  front  surface  of  the 
cataract  is  now  the  upper  one,  its  back  surface  the 
lower  one,  its  upper  edge  backwards,  and  its  lower 
edge  forwards  ;  a  change  which,  Beer  says,  cannot  be 
made  without  an  extensive  destruction  of  the  cells  of 
the  vitreous  humour.  Hence,  with  fiew  exceptions,  this 
author  thinks  the  common  mode  of  depression  should 
he  preferred.— (Le/ire  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  352.) 
And  in  this  sentiment  he  is  joined  by  Mr.  Travers, 
■who  remarks,  that  the  real  objection  to  couching  is  the 
breaking  up  of  the  fine  texture  of  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
by  the  forcible  depression  of  the  lens.  "  Whether  it 
be  depressed  edgeways  or  breadthways,  makes  no  dif- 
ference in  the  result ;  it  must  still  occupy  a  breach  in 
the  cells  of  the  vitreous  humour,  and  must  derange  and 
disorder  that  delicate  texture  and  those  connected  with 
it.  A  slow,  insidious  inflammation,  marked  by  a  gra- 
dual developement  of  the  symptoms  of  disorganization, 
viz.  congestion  of  vessels,  turbid  humours,  flaccid  tu- 
nica, and  palsied  iris,  is  too  often  the  consequence. 
The  sight,  instead  of  improving  when  the  immediate 
effects  of  the  injury  are  passed  away,  remains  habit- 
ually weak  and  dim,  or  declines  and  fades  altogether. 
The  advocates  for  reclination  seem  to  forget,  that  the 
principle,  which  is  the  same  in  both  operations,  is  the 
real  ground  of  objection.  As  to  the  position  of  the  lens, 
I  suspect  less  mischief  is  done  by  the  old  method  of 
depression,  as  less  force  is  required  to  break  a  space 
for  the  vertical  than  the  horizontal  lens,  provided  the 
depression  be  carried  to  no  greater  extent  than  is  ne- 
cessary to  clear  the  inferior  border  of  the  pupil." — 
(Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  318.) 

The  form  of  couching-needles  should  vary  according 
to  the  object  designed  to  be  effected  by  the  operation. 
The  needle  used  by  the  late  Mr.  Hey,  that  recom- 
mended by  Scarpa,  and  another  employed  by  Beer,  are 
the  principal  ones. 

The  length  of  Mr.  Hey's  needle  is  somewhat  less 
than  an  inch.  It  would  be  sufficiently  long  if  it  did  not 
exceed  seven-eighths  of  an  inch.  It  is  round,  except 
near  the  point,  where  it  is  made  flat,  by  grinding  two 
opposite  sides.  The  flat  part  is  ground  gradually  thin- 
ner to  the  extremity  of  the  needle,  which  is  semicir- 
cular, and  ought  to  be  made  as  sharp  as  a  lancet.  The 
flat  part  extends  in  length  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch, 
and  its  sides  are  parallel.  From  the  part  where  the 
needle  ceases  to  be  flat,  its  diameter  gradually  increases 
towards  the  handle.  The  flat  part  is  one-fortieth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  part  which  is  nearest  the 
handle,  is  one-twentieth  of  an  inch.  The  handle,  which 
IS  three  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  is  made  of  light 
wood,  stained  black.  It  is  octagonal,  and  has  a  little 
very  inlaid  in  the  two  sides  which  correspond  with 
the  edge  of  the  needle. 

Mr.  Hey  describes  the  recommendations  of  this  in- 
strument in  the  following  terms : 

1.  "It  is  only  half  the  length  of  the  common  needle; 
and  this  gives  the  operator  a  greater  command  over 
the  motions  of  its  point,  in  removing  the  crystalline 
from  its  bed,  and  tearing  its  capsule.  It  is  also  of 
some  consequence  that  the  operator  should  know  how 
far  the  point  of  the  needle  has  penetrated  the  globe  of 


the  eye,  before  he  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  ', 
through  the  pupil ;  as  it  ought  to  be  brought  forwards 
when  it  has  reached  the  axis  of  the  pupil.  Now  he 
may  undoubtedly  form  a  better  judgment  respecting 
this  circumstance,  when  the  length  of  his  needle  does 
not  much  exceed  the  diameter  of  the  eye,  than  when 
he  uses  one  of  the  ordinary  length,  which  is  nearly 
two  inches.  The  shortness  of  the  needle  is  peculiarly 
useful  when  the  capsule  is  so  opaque  that  the  point 
cannot  be  seen  through  the  pupil. 

2.  As  this  needle  becomes  gradually  thicker  towards 
the  handle,  it  will  remain  fixed  in  thai  part  of  the 
sclerotis,  to  which  the  operator  has  pushed  it,  while  he 
employs  its  point  in  depressing  and  removing  the  cata- 
ract. But  the  spear-shaped  needle,  by  making  a  wound 
larger  in  diameter  than  that  part  of  the  instrument 
which  remains  in  the  sclerotis,  becomes  unsteady,  and 
is  with  difficulty  prevented  fiom  sliding  forwards 
against  the  ciliary  processes,  while  the  operator  is 
giving  it  those  motions  which  are  necessary  for  de- 
pressing the  cataract. 

On  the  same  account  the  common  spear-shaped 
needle  may  suffer  some  of  the  vitreous  humour  to  es- 
cape during  the  operation,  whereby  the  iris  and  ciliary- 
processes  would  be  somewhat  displaced  and  rendered 
flaccid ;  whereas  the  needle  which  I  use,  making  but 
a  small  aperture  in  the  sclerotis,  and  filling  up  that 
aperture  completely  during  the  operation,  no  portion  of 
the  vitreous  humour  can  flow  out  so  as  to  render  the 
iris  and  ciliary  processes  flaccid. 

3.  This  needle  has  no  projecting  edges ;  but  the 
spear-shaped  needle,  having  two  sharp  edges,  which 
grow  gradually  broader  to  a  certain  distance  from  its 
point,  will  be  liable  to  wound  the  iris,  if  it  be  introduced 
too  near  the  ciliary  ligament,  with  its  edges  in  a  hori- 
zontal position.  Besides,  in  whatever  manner  the 
needle  be  introduced,  one  of  its  sharp  edges  must  be 
turned  towards  the  iris  in  the  act  of  depressing  the  ca- 
taract; and  in  the  various  motions  which  are  often 
necessary  in  this  operation,  the  ciliary  processes  are 
certainly  exposed  to  more  danger  than  when  a  needle 
is  used  which  has  no  projecting  edge. 

4.  It  has  no  projecting  point.  In  the  use  of  t»  e  spear- 
shaped  needle,  the  operator's  intention  is  to  bring  its 
broadest  part  over  the  centre  of  the  crystalline.  In  at- 
tempting to  do  tliis,  there  is  great  danger  of  carrying 
the  point  beyond  the  circumference  of  the  crystalline, 
and  catching  hold  of  the  ciliary  processes  or  their  in- 
vesting membrane,  the  membrana  nigra." 

Mr.  Hey  asserts,  that  his  needle  will  pass  through 
the  sclerotis  with  ease ;  depress  a  firm  cataract  readily, 
and  break  down  the  texture  of  one  that  is  soft.  "  If 
the  operator  finds  it  of  use  to  bring  the  point  of  the 
needle  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  (which  is 
often  the  case),  he  may  do  this  with  the  greatest  safety, 
for  the  edges  of  the  needle  will  not  wound  the  iris.  In 
short,  if  the  operator  in  the  use  of  this  needle  does  but 
attend  properly  to  the  motion  of  its  point,  he  will  do 
no  avoidable  injury  to  the  eye,  and  this  caution  becomes 
the  less  embarrassing,  as  the  point  does  not  project  be- 
yond that  part  of  the  needle  by  which  the  depression  is 
made,  the  extreme  part  of  the  needle  being  used  for 
this  purpose." — (Hey.) 

Scarpa  employs  a  very  slender  needle,  ponsessing 
sufficient  firmness  to  enter  the  eye  without  hazard  of 
breaking,  and  having  a  point  which  is  slightly  curved 
The  curved  extremity  of  the  needle  is  flat  upon  its  dor 
sum  or  convexity,  sharp  at  its  edges,  and  haa  a  con- 
cavity, constructed  with  two  oblique  surfaces,  forming 
in  the  middle  a  gentle  eminence,  that  is  continued 
along  to  the  very  point  of  the  instrument;  there  is  a 
mark  on  that  side  of  the  handle  which  corresponds  to 
the  convexity  of  the  point.  The  surgeons  of  the  Leeds 
Infirmary  have  had  one  advantage  in  the  needle,  which 
they  have  used  in  imitation  of  Baron  Hilmer ;  I  mean, 
having  it  made  of  no  greater  length  than  the  purposes 
of  the  operation  demand.  A  couching-needle  is  suffi- 
ciently long  when  it  does  not  exceed,  at  most,  an  inch 
in  length :  this  affords  the  operator  a  greater  command 
over  the  motions  of  the  point,  and  enables  him  to  judgo 
more  accurately  how  far  it  has  penetrated  the  globe 
of  the  eye,  before  he  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it 
through  the  i)upil.  When  Scarpa's  needle  is  preferred, 
it  should  therefore  be  of  no  greater  length  than  the 
operation  requires.  The  needle  here  described  will 
penetrate  the  sclerotic  coat  as  readily  as  any  straight 
one  cf  the  same  diameter,  and  by  reason  of  its  slender 
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nesa,  will  iniimr  the  inteinal  strtictttre  of  the  eye  less 
in  iis  movements  than  common  couching-needles. 
When  cautiously  pushed  in  a  transverse  direction, 
till  its  point  has  reached  the  upper  jiart  of  the  opaque 
lens,  it  becomes  situated  with  its  convexity  towards 
the  iris  and  its  point  in  ilie  opi)osite  direction ;  and, 
upon  the  least  pressure  being  made  with  its  convex 
surface,  it  removes  the  cataract  a  little  downwards,  by 
which  a  space  is  afforded  at  the  upper  part  of  the  pupil, 
between  the  cataract  and  ciliary  processes,  through 
which  the  instrument  may  be  salely  conveyed  in  front 
of  the  opaque  body  and  its  capsule,  which  it  is  prudent 
to  lacerate  in  the  operation.  In  cases  of  caseous, 
milky,  and  membranous  cataracts,  the  soft  pulp  of  the 
crystalline  may  be  most  readily  divided  and  broken 
piecemeal  by  the  edges  of  its  curved  extremity ;  and 
the  ftont  layer  of  the  capsule  lacerated  into  numerous 
membranous  flakes,  which,  by  turning  the  point  of  the 
instrument  towards  the  pupil,  may  be  as  easily  pushed 
through  this  aperture  into  the  anterior  chamber,  where 
Scarpa  finds  absorption  takes  place  more  quickly 
than  behind  the  pupil. 

Beer,  and  many  other  skilful  operators,  give  the  pre- 
ference to  a  straight  spear-pointed  needle.  Scarpa's 
needle  made  quite  straight  is  a  very  eUgible  instru- 
ment, and  Beer's  small  spear-pointed  needle,  which  is 
sold  at  almost  every  shop  for  surgical  instruments,  de- 
serves all  the  reputation  which  it  possesses. 

As  Mr.  Travers  has  observed,  in  all  cases  of  operation 
with  the  needle,  the  employment  of  a  solution  of  the 
extract  of  belladonna  in  an  equal  part  of  distilled  wa- 
ter, is  a  point  of  the  first  importance.  "  The  space  in- 
cluded between  the  eyebrow  and  lash  should  be 
thickly  painted  with  the  solution  once,  or  oftener,  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  and  this  varnish  should  be  pre- 
served moist  for  a  period  of  half  an  hour,  in  order  to 
admit  of  its  absorption.  The  frequency  of  the  appli- 
cation must  be  determined  by  its  effect  upon  the  pupil. 
The  preternatural  dilatation  should  not  be  permanently 
maintained;  for  if  it  be,  the  pupil  will  in  all  probability 
be  misshapen."  when  the  use  of  the  belladonna  is  sus- 
pended, and  the  irisi  recovers  its  power.— {Synopsis  of 
the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  322.) 

The  couching-needle  (if  the  curved  one  be  used)  is 
to  be  held  with  its  convexity  forwards,  its  point  back- 
Wards,  and  Its  handle  parallel  to  the  patient's  temple. 
The  surgeon,  having  directed  the  patient  to  turn  the  eye 
towards  the  nose,  is  to  introduce  the  instrument  boldly 
through  the  sclerotic  coat,  at  the  distance  of  at  least 
one  line  and  a  half  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  for 
fear  of  injuring  the  ciliary  processes.  Most  authors 
advise  the  puncture  to  be  made  at  about  one  line,  and 
some  even  at  the  minute  distance  of  l-16th  of  an  inch 
{Hey)  from  the  union  of  the  cornea  with  the  sclerotica ; 
but  as  the  ciliary  processes  ought  invariably  to  be 
avoided,  and  there  is  no  real  cause  to  dread  wounding 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  abductor  muscle,  as  some  have 
conceived,  the  propriety  of  puncturing  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  at  the  distance  of  one  line  and  a  half,  or  two,  from 
the  margin  of  the  cornea,  as  advised  by  Petit,  Plainer, 
Bertrandi,  Beer,  <fcc.,  must  be  sufficiently  manifest. 

Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  indifference  at  what  height  the 
needle  is  introduced,  if  it  be  desirable  to  avoid,  as  much 
as  possible,  elllision  of  blood  hj  the  operation.  Anatomy 
reveals  to  us,  that  the  long  ciliary  artery  pursues  its 
course  to  the  iris,  along  the  middle  of  the  external  con- 
vexity of  the  eyeball,  between  the  sclerotic  and  choroid 
coats ;  and  hence,  in  order  to  avoid  this  vessel,  it  is 
prudent  to  introduce  the  instrument  a  full  line  below 
the  transverse  diameter  of  the  pupil,  as  Dudell,  Guntz, 
Bertrandi,  Beer,  Scarpa,  <fec.  have  directed.  If  the 
couching-needle  were  introduced  higher  than  the  track 
of  the  long  ciliary  artery,  it  would  be  inconvenient  for 
the  depression  of  the  cataract. 

The  exact  place  where  the  point  of  the  needle  should 
next  be  guided  is,  no  doubt,  between  the  cataract  and 
ciliary  processes,  in  front  of  the  opaque  lens  and  its  cap- 
sule :  but  as  I  conceive  the  attempt  to  hit  this  delicate 
invisible  mark  borders  upon  impossibility,  and,  perhaps, 
in  the  common  manner  of  bringing  the  needle  from  the 
posterior  chamber  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  lens,  is 
never  effected  without  injurmg  those  processes,  as  Mr. 
Otlthrie  positively  asserts  {Operative  Surgery  (if  the 
Eye,  p.  270),  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  dis- 
4nit  to  the  connnon  method  of  passing  a  couching-nee- 
4le  at  ence  in  front  of  the  cataract.  On  the  contrary, 
safer  to  direct  the  extremity  of  the  instru- 
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ment  immediately  over  the  opaque  lens,  and  in  the  first 
'"Stance  to  depress  it  a  httle  downwards,  by  means  o^ 
the  flat  surface  of  the  needle,  in  order  to  make  room  fo» 
the  sale  conveyance  of  the  instrument  between  the  ca 
taract  and  corpus  ciliare,  in  front  of  the  diseased  crys- 
talline and  Its  capsule;  taking  care  in  this  latter  step  of 
the  operation  to  keep  the  marked  side  of  the  handle  for- 
wards, by  which  means  the  point  of  the  needle  will  he 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  iris,  and  will  come  into 
contact  with  the  diseased  body,  and  the  membrane 
biiidmg  It  down  in  the  fossulaof  the  vitreous  humour. 
When  this  has  been  done,  and  the  case  is  a  firm  cata- 
ract, the  instrument  will  be  visible  through  the  pupil. 
Scarpa  now  pushes  its  point  transversely,  as  near  as 
possible  the  margin  of  the  lens,  on  the  side  next  the  in- 
ternal angle  of  the  eye,  taking  strict  care  to  keep  it  con- 
tinually turned  backwards.  He  then  inclines  ihe  han- 
dle of  the  instrument  towards  himself,  whereby  its 
point  is  directed  through  the  capsule  into  the  substance 
of  the  opaque  lens ;  and  on  making  a  movement  of  the 
needle,  describing  the  segment  of  a  circle,  at  the  same 
instant  inclining  it  downwards  and  backwards,  he  lace- 
rates the  former  and  conveys  it  in  the  generality  of 
cases  with  the  latter,  deeply  into  the  vitreous  humour. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  inconvenience  of  Scarpa's  method 
is  that  likely  to  arise  from  passing  the  point  of  the  nee- 
dle into  a  firm  cataract,  whereby  the  opaque  body  may- 
become  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  instrument,  and  follow 
it  when  it  is  withdrawn,  instead  of  remaining  below 
the  pupil.  Indeed,  Mr.  Guthrie  considers  it  a  point  of 
great  importance  in  this  operation  never  to  pierce  the 
lens,  and  that  this  rule  should  even  be  followed,  "  if 
necessary,  at  the  expense  of  the  ciliary  processes,"  of 
which,  he  thinks,  the  principal  utility  terminates  with 
the  removal  of  the  lens.— {Operative  Surgery  of  the 
Eye,  p.  271.)  To  me,  who  prefer  Scarpa's  manner  of 
depressing  the  cataract  a  little  in  the  first  instance,  so 
as  to  make  room  for  the  passage  of  the  needle  between 
it  and  the  ciliary  processes  into  the  posterior  chamber,  the 
necessity  of  ever  wounding  those  processes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  to  pierce  the  lens,  seems  hardly  con- 
ceivable. At  the  same  time,  I  believe,  with  Mr.  Guthrie, 
that  in  the  common  practice  of  moving  the  needle 
from  the  posterior  chamber  to  the  upper  part  of  the  ca- 
taract, the  ciliary  processes  must  suffer  more  or  less 
injury. 

Beer,  as  I  have  explained,  gives  the  preference  to  a 
spear-pointed  straight  needle,  one  flat  surface  of  which, 
at  the  period  of  its  first  introduction  into  the  eye,  is 
turned  upwards,  the  other  downwards,  one  edge  di- 
rected towards  the  nasal,  the  other  towards  the  tempo- 
ral canthus,  and  the  point  towards  the  centre  of  the 
eyeball.  Beer  prefers  this  mode  of  proceeding,  in  order 
to  avoid  moving  the  lens  too  soon  out  of  its  natural  si- 
tuation, whereby  the  subsequent  manoeuvres  of  depres- 
sion or  reclination,  he  thinks,  would  be  rendered  very 
uncertain  and  incomplete.  He  also  recommends  the 
surgeon  to  support  his  hand  in  some  measure  on  the 
patient's  cheek  by  means  of  the  little  finger,  so  as  to 
have  it  in  his  power  to  check  the  too  sudden  and  deep 
entrance  of  the  instrument  into  the  eye,  liable  to  hap- 
pen when  the  broadest  part  of  the  spear-point  has 
passed  through  the  sclerotica.— (LeAr^',  Ac.  b.  2,  p.  354.) 

It  happened,  unfortunately  for  the  credit  of  the  ope- 
ration of  depression,  that  Petit  admonished  surgeons 
to  beware  of  wounding  the  anterior  layer  of  the  crys- 
talline capsule :  he  had  an  idea,  that  when  this  caution 
was  observed,  the  vitreous  humour  would  afterward 
fill  up  the  space  previously  occupied  by  the  lens,  and 
that  thus  the  refracting  powers  of  the  eye  might 
become  as  strong  as  in  the  natural  state,  and  tht  neces- 
sity for  using  spectacles  be  considerably  obviated.  But 
we  arc  now  apprized,  that  leaving  this  very  membrane, 
from  which  Petit  anticipated  such  great  utility,  even 
were  it  practicable  to  leave  it  constantly  uninjured  in 
its  natural  situation,  would  be  one  of  the  worst  incul- 
cations that  could  possibly  be  established  ;  for,  in  many 
cases  where  extraction  proves  (Vuitless,  in  some  where 
depression  fails,  the  want  of  success  is  owing  to  a  sub 
sequent  opacity  of  the  crystalline  capsule ;  in  short, 
blindness  is  reproduced  by  the  secondary  membranous 
cataract.  It  seems  more  than  probable,  that  in  some  of 
the  instances  where  the  opacpie  lens  has  bvvu  said  to 
have  ri.sen  again,  nothing  more  has  liapi)eiied  llinn  Ihe 
disease  in  question.  Therefore,  notwithstanding  the 
whole  capsule  in  the  majority  of  caKcs  may  bo  deprcHBod 
with  the  lens  out  of  the  axis  of  vision,  ns  it  is  not  • 
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constant  occurrencev  I  cannot  too  strongly  enforce  the 
propriety  of  extirpating,  as  it  were,  ever^  source  and 
seal  of 'he  cataract  in  the  same  operation  ,  and  in  imita- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Scarpa,  who  is  entitled  to  the  ho- 
nour of  having  first  pointed  out  the  greit  importance 
of  this  practice,  I  shall  presume  to  recommend,  as  a  ge- 
neral rule  in  coucliing,  always  to  lacerate  the  ft-ont  layer 
of  the  capsule,  whether  in  an  opaque  or  transparent 
state. 

The  capsule  of  the  lens  may  retain  its  usual  transpa- 
rency, while  the  lens  itself  is  in  an  opaque  state.  In 
this  'case,  an  inexperienced  operator  might,  from  tiie 
blackness  of  the  pupil,  suppose,  not  only  that  he  had  re- 
moved the  lens,  but  also  the  capsule  from  the  axis  of 
siglit ,  and  having  depressed  the  cataract,  he  might  un- 
intentionally leave  this  m.embrane  entire  in  its  natural 
situation,  'flierefore,  if  there  should  be  any  reason  for 
suspecting  that  the  anterior  layer  of  the  capsule  has  es- 
caped laceration  ;  if,  in  other  words,  the  resistance  made 
to  moving  the  convexity  of  the  instrument  forwards,  to- 
wards the  pupil,  should  give  rise  to  such  a  suspicion ; 
for  the  sake  of  removing  all  doubt,  it  is  proper  to  com- 
municate to  the  needle  a  gentle  rotatory  motion,  by  wliich 
its  point  will  be  turned  forwards  and  disengaged  through 
the  transparent  capsule  opposite  the  pupil :  then,  by  re- 
peating a  few  movement*-}  downwards  and  backwards,  it 
will  be  so  freely  rent  wjlh  the  needle,  as  to  occasion  no 
future  trouble. 

Beer  divides  both  the  operations  of  couching  andre- 
clination  into  three  stages  :  the  first  is  that  in  which  the 
needle  is  introduced  into  the  eye ;  the  second  that  in 
which  it  is  passed  into  the  posterior  chamber  and  placed 
across  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cataract ;  and  the  third 
that  in  wliich  the  depression  or  reclination  of  the  cata- 
ract is  accomplished. 

If  a  straight,  slender,  spear-pointed  needle  be  used, 
and  the  second  stage  of  the  operation  be  completed  by 
the  introduction  of  the  extremity  of  the  instriunent  into 
the  posterior  chamber  (which  1  particularly  recommended 
to  be  done  in  the  manner  directed  by  Scarpa),  then  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  given  by  Professor  Beer,  when  de- 
pression is  indicated,  the  needle  is  to  be  immediately 
carried  to  the  uppermost  part  of  the  cataract,  with 
its  point  directed  somewhat  obliquely  downwards; 
and  with  that  surface,  which,  in  the  first  instance,  w£is 
applied  to  the  front  of  the  lens,  now  placed  upon  its  su- 
perior edge  ;  then  the  opaque  body  is  to  be  pushed  rather 
obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,  so  far  below  the 
pupil  that  it  can  no  longer  be  distinguished.  After  this 
has  been  done,  the  needle  is  to  be  gently  raised,  in  order 
to  see  whether  the  cataract  will  continue  depressed,  and 
if  it  be  found  to  do  so,  the  needle  is  to  be  withdrawn  in 
the  same  direction  in  which  it  was  introduced. 

On  the  other  hand,  says  Beer,  when  reclination  is  to 
be  practised,  the  needle,  after  being  applied  to  the  front 
surface  of  the  cataract,  is  not  to  be  nmved  farther  out  of 
the  position  of  the  second  stage  of  the  operation,  but  its 
handle  is  merely  to  be  raised  diagonally  forwards,  where- 
by the  cataract  will  be  pressed  downwards  and  outwards 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  vitreous  humour,  and  turned 
in  the  manner  already  specified.  Beer  has  delivered 
what  appears  to  mc  one  valuable  piece  of  advice  for 
operators  on  the  eye  with  the  needle :  whether  depres- 
sion or  reclination  is  to  be  done,  says  he,  a  surgeon  can 
only  use  this  instrument  without  injurious  consequences 
on  the  principle  of  a  lever ;  and  every  attempt  to  press 
with  the  whole  length  of  the  instrument  is  not  only  in- 
effectual, with  respect  to  the  progress  of  the  operation, 
but  so  hurtful  to  the  eye  that  bad  effects  must  follow,  as 
may  be  readily  conceived,  when  it  is  recollected  how 
violently  the  ciliary  nerves  must  be  stretched. 

As  for  the  modifications  of  the  manoeuvres  rendered 
necessary  by  the  varieties  of  cataracts,  they  are  (says 
Beer)  so  unimportant  in  all  cases  of  depression,  that  a 
young  operator  will  easily  understand  them  himself. 
But  things  are  far  otherwise  in  the  practice  of  reclina- 
tion ;  for  when  the  case  is  a  completely  formed  capsulo- 
lenticidar  cataract,  and  the  opaque  capsule  is  so  thin 
as  to  be  torn  during  the  turning  of  the  lens,  the  latter 
body  will  indeed  be  placed  in  the  intended  position  at  the 
bottom  of  the  eye,  but  the  capsule  itself,  which  has 
merely  been  lacerated,  must  form  a  secondary  cataract, 
unless  the  surgeon,  with  a  sharp  double-edged  needle, 
immediately  divide  it  in  every  direction,  and  remove 
it  as  far  as  possible  from  the  pupil.  When,  during 
reclination,  a  softish  lens,  or  one  which  is  pulpy  to  its 
very  nucleus,  breaks  into  several  pieces,  it  is  necessary, 


in  order  not  to  have  afterward  a  considerable  second- 
ary lenticular  cataract,  to  put  the  larger  fragments  sepa- 
rately in  a  state  of  reclination,  while  the  smaller  ones 
may  either  be  depressed,  or  (if  the  pupil  be  not  too  much 
contracted)  they  may  be  pushed  into  the  anterior  chamber, 
where  they  will  soon  be  absorbed.  When  the  cataract 
is  partially  adherent  to  the  uvea,  Beer  recommends  an 
endeavour  to  be  first  made  with  the  edge  of  the  needle 
(which  is  to  be  introduced  flat  between  the  cataract  and 
the  uvea,  above  or  below  the  adhesion)  to  separate 
the  adherent  parts  before  the  attempt  at  recliiation 
is  made.  Should  it  be  a  cataract  which  always  rises 
again  as  soon  as  the  needle  is  taken  fVom  it,  though  the 
instrument  has  not  pierced  it  at  all,  the  case  is  termed 
the  elastic  cataract,  in  which  the  lens  is  not  only  firmly 
adherent  to  its  own  capsule,  but  this  also  to  the  mem- 
brana  hyaloidea.  Here  Beer  thinks  that  the  best  plan 
is  first  to  carry  the  needle  to  the  uppermost  point  of  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  lens,  and,  by  means  of  perpendi- 
cular movements  of  the  cutting  part  of  the  instrument, 
to  endeavour  completely  to  loosen  this  preternatural  ad- 
hesion of  the  cataract  to  the  vitreous  humour,  when  re- 
clination may  be  tried  again,  and  vnll  perhaps  succeed. 
But,  says  Beer,  when  the  continual  rising  of  the  cata- 
ract is  caused  by  the  operator's  running  the  needle  into 
it,  the  instrument  must  either  be  withdrawn  far  enough 
out  of  the  eye  to  let  it  be  again  properly  brought  into  the 
posterior  chamber,  when  reclination  may  be  effectually 
repeated  ;  or,  if  the  cataract  be  firmly  fixed  on  the  nee- 
dle at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  the  instrument  should  not 
be  raised  again,  but  previously  to  being  withdrawn,  it 
should  be  rotated  a  couple  oftimes  on  its  axis,  whereby 
the  pierced  lens  will  be  more  easily  disengaged  from  the 
needle,  and  at  last  continue  depressed.— (Lc Are  vo7i  den 
Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  356    358.) 

In  addition  to  Beer's  directions  for  couching  and  re- 
clination, the  following  observations  se^m  to  me  to 
merit  attention. 

When  the  case  is  a  fluid  or  milky  cataract,  the  ope- 
rator frequently  finds,  that  on  passing  the  point  of  the 
couching-needle  through  the  anterior  layer  of  the  cap- 
sule, its  white  milky  contents  instantly  flow  out,  and, 
spreading  like  a  cloud  over  the  two  chambers  of  the 
aqueous  humour,  completely  conceal  the  pupil,  the  iris, 
and  the  instrument  from  his  view ;  who,  however, 
ought  never  to  be  discouraged  at  this  event.  Although 
it  seems  to  me  most  prudent  to  postpone  the  comple- 
tion of  operations  vnth  the  needle,  in  the  example  of 
blood  concealing  the  pupil,  in  the  first  step  of  couching,' 
and  not  to  renew  any  attempt  before  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour has  recovered  its  transparency ;  I  am  inclined  to 
adopt  this  sentiment,  chiefly  because  the  species  of  ca- 
taract is,  in  this  circumstance,  generally  unknown  to 
the  operator ;  consequently,  he  must  be  absolutely  inca- 
pable of  employing  that  method  of  couching  which  the 
peculiarities  of  the  case  may  demand.  Speaking  of 
this  case,  however.  Beer  says,  "  the  surgeon  must  has- 
ten the  completion  of  extraction  or  reclination,  though 
possibly  the  operation  may  not  always  admit  of  being 
continued,  or,  if  gone  on  with,  it  must  be  done,  as  it 
were,  blindfold."— (LcAre,  S,c.  b.  2,  p.  3G1.)  When  a 
milky  fluid  blends  itself  with  the  aqueous  humour,  and 
prevents  the  surgeon  from  seeing  the  iris  and  pupil : 
this  event  is  itself  a  source  of  information  to  him,  inas- 
much as  it  gives  him  a  perfect  insight  into  the  nature  of 
the  cataract  which  he  is  treating;  and  instructs  him 
what  method  of  operating  it  is  his  duty  to  adopt.  The 
surgeon,  guided  by  his  anatomical  knowledge  of  the 
eye,  should  make  the  curved  point  of  the  needle  describe 
the  segment  of  a  circle,  from  the  inner  towards  the  outer 
canihus,  and  in  a  direction  backwards,  as  if  he  had  to  de- 
press a  firm  cataract. — (Scarpa.)  Thus  he  will  succeed 
in  lacerating,  as  much  as  is  necessarj',  the  anterior 
layer  of  the  capsule,  upon  which,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
perfect  success  of  the  operation  depends ;  and,  not  only 
in  the  milky,  but  almost  every  other  species  of  cataract. 

The  extravasation  of  the  milky  fluid  in  the  chambers 
of  the  aqueous  humour  spontaneously  disappears 
very  soon  after  the  operation,  and  leaves  the  pupil  of 
its  accustomed  transparency.  "  In  twelve  cases  of  a 
dissolved  lens,  on  which  I  have  operated,"  says  Latta, 
"  the  dissolution  was  so  complete,  that  on  entering  the 
needle  into  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  the  whole  was 
mixed  with  the  aqueous  humour,  and  all  that  could  be 
done  was  to  destroy  the  cap.sule  as  comptclely  as  pos- 
sible, that  all  the  milky  matter  might  be  evacuated.  In 
ten  of  these  cases,  vision  was  almost  completely  ro- 
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•tored  in  four  weeks  from  the  operation."  Mr.  Pott, 
in  treating  of  this  circumstance,  viz.  the  eflTusion  of 
the  fluid  contents  of  the  capsule  into  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour, observes,  that  so  far  from  being  an  unlucky  one, 
and  preventive  of  success,  it  proves,  on  the  contrary, 
productive  of  all  the  benefit  which  can  be  derived  from 
the  most  successful  depression  or  extraction,  as  he  has 
often  and  often  seen. 

When  the  cataract  is  of  a  soft  or  caseous  description, 
the  particles  of  which  it  is  composed  will  frequently 
elude  all  efforts  made  with  the  needle  to  depress  them, 
and  will  continue  behind  the  pupil  in  the  axis  of  vi- 
sion. This  has  been  adduced  as  one  instance  that  baf- 
fles the  efficacy  of  couching,  and  may  really  seem  to 
the  inexperienced  an  unfortunate  circumstance.  It 
often  happens  in  the  operation  of  extraction,  that  frag- 
ments of  opaque  matter  are  unavoidably  overlooked 
and  left  behind  ;  yet  Richter  confesses  that  such  mat- 
ter is  frequently  removed  by  the  absorbents.  Supposing 
a  caseous  cataract  were  not  sufficiently  broken  and  dis- 
turbed in  the  first  operation,  and  that  consequently  the 
absorbents  did  not  completely  remove  it,  such  a  state 
might  possibly  require  a  reapplication  of  the  instru- 
ment ;  but  this  does  not  generally  occur,  and  is  the 
worst  that  can  happen.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  de- 
termine, d  priori,  what  effect  will  result  from  the  most 
trivial  disturbance  of  a  cataract ;  its  entire  absorption 
may,  in  some  instances,  follow,  while,  in  others,  a  re- 
petition of  the  operation  becomes  necessary  for  the 
restoration  of  sight.  Even  where  the  whole  firm  lens 
has  reascended  behind  the  pupil,  as  Latta  and  Hey  con- 
firm, the  absorbents  have  superseded  the  necessity  for 
couching  again.  The  disappearance  of  the  opaque  par- 
ticles of  cataracts  was,  in  all  times  and  in  all  ages,  a 
fact  of  such  conspicuousness,  that,  as  appears  from  the 
authority  of  Barbette  and  others,  it  was  recorded  even 
previously  to  the  discovery  of  the  system  of  lymphatic 
vessels  in  the  body.  Indeed,  the  modern  observations 
of  Scarpa  and  others  so  strongly  corroborate  the  ac- 
count which  I  have  given  of  the  vigorous  action  of  the 
absorbents  in  the  two  chambers  of  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour, and  particularly  in  the  anterior  one,  that  from 
the  moment  the  case  is  discovered  to  be  a  soft  or 
caseous  cataract,  it  seems  quite  unnecessary  to  make 
any  farther  attempt  to  depress  it  into  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour. Mr.  Pott  sometimes  in  this  circumstance  made 
no  attempt  of  this  kind,  but  contented  himself  with  a 
free  laceration  of  the  capsule,  and  after  turning  the 
needle  round  and  round  between  his  finger  and  thumb 
within  the  body  of  the  crystalline,  left  all  the  parts  in 
their  natural  situation,  where  he  hardly  ever  knew 
them  fail  of  dissolving  so  entirely  as  not  to  leave  the 
smallest  vestige  of  a  cataract.  This  eminent  sur- 
geon even  practised  occasionally  what  Beer  sanctions 
and  Scarpa  so  strongly  recommends  at  this  day; 
for  he  sometimes  pushed  the  firm  part  of  such  cata- 
racts through  the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber, 
where  it  always  disappeared,  without  producing  the 
least  inconvenience ;  we  must  at  the  same  time  add, 
that  he  thought  this  method  wrong,  not  on  account  of 
its  inefticacy,  but  an  apprehension  that  it  would  be 
apt  to  produce  an  irregularity  of  the  pupil,  one  of  the 
worst  inconveniences  attending  the  operation  of  extrac- 
tion. But  the  deformity  of  the  pupil  after  extraction 
seems  to  proceed  either  from  an  actual  laceration  of  the 
iris,  or  a  forcible  distention  of  the  pupil,  by  the  passage 
of  large  cataracts  through  it,  a  kind  of  cause  that 
would  not  be  present  in  pushing  the  broken  portions 
of  a  caseous  lens  into  the  anterior  chamber.  Hence, 
it  does  not  seem  warrantable  to  reject  this  very  effica- 
cious plan  of  treatment.  It  is  well  deserving  of  notice 
that  Mr.  Hey,  who  ha,s  several  times  seen  the  whole 
opaque  nucleus  and  very  frequently  small  opaque  por- 
tions fall  into  the  anterior  chamber,  makes  this  re- 
mark :  "  Indeed,  if  the  cataract  could,  in  all  cases,  be 
brought  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  without 
injury  to  the  iris,  it  would  be  the,  best  method  of  per- 
fortnins;  the.  operation."  What  the  same  author  also 
observes,  in  a  subseciuent  part  of  his  work,  is  strik- 
ingly corroborative  of  the  efficacy  of  Scarpa's  practice. 
The  practice  of  the  Italian  profe.s.sor  consists  in  lacerat- 
ing the  anterior  portion  of  the  crystalline  capsule  to 
the  *;xtent  of  the  diameter  of  the  pupil,  in  a  moderately 
dilated  state ;  in  breaking  the  pappy  substance  of  the 
diseased  lens  piecemeal ;  and  in  pushing  the  fVagments 
through  the  pupil  into  the  antf.rior  chamber,  where 
they  are  gradually  absorbed. 


One  great  advantage  of  couching  insisted  upon  by 
Scarpa  depends  upon  its  generally  removing  the  cap- 
sule at  the  same  time  with  the  lens,  from  the  passage 
of  the  rays  of  light  to  the  retina.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, this  desirable  event,  by  which  the  patient  is  ex- 
tricated from  the  danger  of  a  seccmdary  membramms 
cataract,  does  not  take  place.  What  most  frequently 
constitutes  the  secondary  membranous  cataract  is  the 
anterior  half  of  the  capsule,  which,  not  having  beea 
removed,  or  sufficiently  broken  in  a  previous  opera- 
tion, continues  more  or  less  entire  in  its  natural  situa- 
tion, afterward  becomes  opaque,  and  thus  impedes  the 
free  transnussion  of  the  rays  of  light  to  the  seat  oC 
vision.  Sometimes  the  secondary  membranous  cata- 
ract presents  itself  beyond  the  pupil,  in  the  form  of 
membranous  flakes,  apjiarently  floating  in  the  aqueous 
humour  and  shutting  up  the  pupil ;  at  other  times,  it 
appears  in  the  form  of  triangular  membranes,  with 
their  bases  affixed  to  the  membrana  hyaloidea,  and 
their  points  directed  towards  the  centre  of  the  pupil. 
When  there  is  only  a  minute  membranous  flake  sus- 
pended in  the  posterior  chamber,  Scarpa  thinks  it  by 
no  means  necessary  for  the  patient  to  submit  to  an- 
other operation  ;  vision  is  tolerably  perfect,  and  in  time 
the  small  particle  of  opaque  matter  will  spontaneously 
disappear.  But  when  the  secondary  membranous 
cataract  consists  of  a  collection  of  opaque  fragments 
of  the  capsule,  accumulated  so  as  either  in  a  great  de- 
gree or  entirely  to  close  the  pupil ;  or  when  the  disease 
consists  of  the  whole  anterior  half  of  the  opaque  cap- 
sule, neglected  in  a  prior  operation,  and  continuing, 
adherent  in  its  natural  situation,  it  is  indispensable 
to  operate  again ;  for  although,  in  the  first  case,  there 
may  be  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  collection  of 
membranous  fragments  might  in  time  disappear,  yet  it 
would  be  unjustifiable  to  detain  the  patient  for  weeks 
and  months  in  a  state  of  anxiety  and  blindness,  when 
a  safe  and  simple  operation  would  restore  him,  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time,  to  the  enjoyment  of  this 
most  useful  of  the  senses.  In  the  second  case,  says 
Scarpa,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable;  for  while  the 
capsule  remains  adherent  to  its  natural  connexions,  the 
opacity  seldom  disappears,  and  may  eyen  expand  over  a 
larger  portion  of  the  pupil.  He  advises  the  operation 
to  be  performed  as  follows  :  when  the  aperture  in  the 
iris  is  obstructed  by  a  collection  of  membranous  flakes 
detached  from  the  membrana  hyaloidea,  the  curved 
needle  should  be  introduced  with  the  usual  precaution 
of  keeping  its  convexity  forwards,  its  point  backwards, 
until  arrived  behind  the  mass  of  opaque  matter ;  the 
surgeon  is  then  to  turn  the  point  of  the  needle  towards 
the  pupil,  and  is  to  push  through  this  opening  regularly, 
one  after  another,  all  the  opaque  particles  into  the  ante- 
rior chamber,  where,  as  we  have  before  noticed,  ab- 
sorption seems  to  be  carried  on  more  vigorously  than 
behind  the  pupil.  All  endeavours  to  depress  them  into 
the  vitreous  humour  Scarpa  has  found  to  be  in  vain ; 
for  scarcely  is  the  couching-needle  withdrawn  when 
they  all  reappear  at  the  pupil,  as  if  (to  use  his  own 
phrase)  carried  thither  by  a  current :  but  when  forced 
into  the  anterior  chamber,  besides  being  incapable  of 
blocking  up  the  pupil,  they  lie  without  inconvenience 
at  the  bottom  of  that  cavity,  and  in  a  few  weeks  are 
entirely  absorbed. 

When  the  secondary  membranous  cataract  consists 
of  the  whole  anterior  layer  of  the  crystalline  capsule, 
or  of  several  portions  oi"  it  connected  with  the  mem- 
brana hyaloidea,  Scarpa,  after  cautiously  turning  the 
point  of  the  needle  towards  the  pupil,  pierces  the  opaque 
capsule  :  or,  if  there  be  any  interspace,  he  passes  the 
point  of  the  instrument  through  it ;  then,  having  turned 
it  again  backwards,  he  conveys  it  as  near  as  .  ossible 
to  the  attachment  of  the  membranous  cataract,  and 
after  piercing  the  capsule,  or  each  portion  of  it  succes- 
sively, and  sometimes  careOilly  rolling  the  handle  of  the 
instrument  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  so  as  to 
twi.st  the  capsule  round  its  extremity,  he  thus  breaks 
the  cataract,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  at  every  jwint 
of  its  circumference.  The  portions  of  membrane  by 
this  means  separated  (Vom  their  adhesions,  are  next 
cautiously  pushed,  with  the  point  of  the  couching 
needle  turned  forwards,  through  the  pupil  into  the  ante 
rior  chamlxir.  In  these  manojuvros  the  operntor  must 
use  the  utmost  caution  not  to  injure  the  iris  and  ciliary 
processes,  for  upon  this  circumstance  dej>eiids  the 
avoidance  of  bad  symptoms  after  the  operiitioN,  not 
withstanding  its  duration  may  be  long,  imkI  the  nc«i» 
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sary  movenicnis  of  ilie  needle  frequently  repeated.  If 
a  part  of  the  membranous  cataract  be  found  adherent 
to  the  iris  (a  complication  that  will  be  indicated  when, 
upon  moving  it  backwards  or  downwards  with  the 
needle,  the  pupil  alters  its  shape,  and,  from  being  cir- 
cular, becomes  of  an  oval  or  irregular  figure),  even 
more  caution  is  required  than  in  the  foregoing  case,  so 
as  to  make  repeated  but  delicate  movements  of  the 
needle,  to  separate  the  niembranous  opacity  without 
injuring  the  iris.  Beer's  mode  of  proceeding  in  such  a 
case  I  have  already  described. 

Scarpa  doss  not  deem  it  necessary  to  vary  the  plan 
of  operating  above  explained,  if  occasionally  tiie  cata- 
ract be  formed  of  the  posterior  layer  of  the  capsule. 
And,  according  to  this  author,  the  same  plan  also  suc- 
ceeds in  those  rare  instances  where  the  sub.stance  itself 
of  the  crystalline  wastes,  and  is  almost  completely  ab- 
sorbed, leaving  the  capsule  opaque,  and  including,  at 
most,  only  a  small  nucleus  not  larger  than  a  pin's  head. 
Scarpa  terms  it  the  primary  membranous  cataract^  and 
describes  it  as  being  met  with  in  children  or  young  peo- 
ple under  the  age  of  twenty ;  as  being  characterized  by 
a  certain  transparency  and  similitude  to  a  cob\Veb  ;  by 
a  whitish  opaque  point  either  at  its  centre  or  circumfe- 
rence; and  by  a  streaked  and  reticulated  appearance: 
he  adds,  that  whosoever  attempts  to  depress  such  a  ca- 
taract is  baffled,  as  it  reappears  behind  the  pupil  soon 
after  the  operation :  he  recommends  breaking  it  freely 
with  the  curved  extremity  of  the  couching-needle,  and 
pushing  its  fragments  into  the  anterior  chamber,  where 
they  are  gradually  absorbed  in  the  course  of  about  three 
weeks. 

No  other  topical  application  is  generally  requisite  after 
the  operation,  but  a  small  compress  of  fine  linen  upon 
each  eye ;  and  the  patient  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  (luiet, 
moderately  darkened  room.  On  the  following  morning 
a  dose  of  some  mild  purgative  .salt,  such  as  the  sulphate 
of  soda  or  magnesia,  may  usually  be  administered  with 
advantage.  I  shall  not  enlarge  \x\\o\\  the  method  of 
treatment  when  the  intlamniaiion  subsequent  to  couch- 
ing exceeds  the  ordinary  bounds  ;  in  hypochondriacal, 
hysterical,  and  irritable  constitutions  this  is  more  fre- 
quently met  with,  and  I  have  already  touched  ujwn  the 
propriety  of  some  jireparatory  measures  before  ojterat- 
ing  upon  these  unfavourable  subjects. 

Beer  remarks,  that  although  after  extraction  very 
cautious  trials  of  the  sight  are  indispensable,  they  are 
by  no  means  proper  after  depression  or  reclination ; 
for  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  in  the  inspec- 
tion of  objects  at  various  distances,  is  very  liable  to 
make  the  opatjue  body  rise  again.  Hence,  as  soon  as 
the  pupil  is  clear,  Beer  recommends  covering  both  eyes 
(even  when  one  only  has  been  operated  upon)  with  a 
plaster,  and  simple  linen  compress,  which  last  is  to  be 
fastened  on  the  forehead  with  a  common  bandage.  The 
same  experienced  operator  also  enjoins  perfect  quiet- 
ude of  the  body  and  head  for  some  days.  The  patient, 
he  says,  may  either  lie  in  bed,  or  sit  in  an  arm-chair,  as 
may  be  most  agreeable,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  all 
sudden  motions.  The  most  proper  food  for  the  patient 
is  such  as  is  easily  digested,  not  too  nutritious,  and  does 
not  require  much  mastication.  Every  thing  must  be 
avoided  which  has  a  tendency  to  excite  inflammation 
in  the  eye.  On  Xhe  third  or  fourth  day,  the  eye  should 
be  opened,  and  afterward  be  merely  protected  by  a  green 
silk  eye-screen,  which  should  also  be  gradually  dis- 
pensed with.  The  patient  should  be  careful  to  do  what- 
ever is  agreeable  to  the  eye  which  has  been  operated 
upon,  and  as  carefully  avoid  every  thing  which  irritates 
it,  or  causes  a  disagreeable  sensation  in  it,  a  difficulty 
of  opening  the  eyelids,  or  keeping  them  open,  a  dis- 
charge of  tears,  or  a  redness  of  the  white  of  the  eye,  «fcc. 

Of  the  thrombtis  under  the  conjunctiva,  sometimes 
caused  by  the  prick  of  the  needle,  and  of  the  readily 
bleeding  gr.inulations  which  occasionally  shoot  up  at 
the  puncture,  I  need  not  here  particularly  speak.  For 
reUeving  the  obstinate  vomiting  sometimes  excited  by 
injury  of  the  ciliary  nerves,  or  that  of  the  retina.  Beer  re- 
commends castor,  musk,  and  opium,  except  when  the 
eye  is  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  in  which  circumstance 
the  antiphlogistic  treatment  is  preferable.  Such  vomit- 
ing. Beer  joins  other  writers  in  believing,  is  ol^en  pro- 
duced by  a  firm  lens  being  depressed  too  far,  so  as  to 
injure  the  retina ;  a  case,  however,  which  is  usually 
combined  with  a  suddenly  produced  complete  or  in- 
complete amaurosis.  Here,  unless  the  position  of  the 
tens  can  be  changed  by  a  sudden  movement  of  the  head, 
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the  above  class  of  medicines  will  be  of  no  use.  This 
kind  of  amaurosis  may  also  take  place  without  any 
vomiting,  and,  as  Beer  has  had  oi)j)ortunitiesof  rei 
ing,  it  will  not  always  subside,  even  though  the 
ract  be  made  to  rise  again.  The  same  amaurotic 
tion  may  also  result  from  the  surgeon  hurting 
retina  by  pushing  the  needle  too  deeply  against  this 
membrane.  According  to  Beer,  the  ophthalmy  liable  to 
happen  in  these  cases,  as  well  as  after  extraction  and 
keratonyxis,  is  always  most  severe  in  the  iris  and 
neighbouring  textures. — {Von  den  Avgenkr.  b.  2,  p. 
361— 36H.) 

I  cannot  help  remarking  how  judicious  it  is  never  to 
attempt  too  much  at  one  time  hi  any  mode  of  couching. 
It  happens  in  this,  as  in  most  other  branches  of  opera- 
tive surgery,  that  celerity  is  too  often  mistaken  for 
skill :  the  operator  should  not  only  be  slow  and  delibe- 
rate in  achieving  his  purpose ;  he  should  be  taught  to 
consider,  that  the  repetition  of  couching  may,  like  the 
puncture  of  a  vein,  be  safely  and  advantageously  put  in 
practice  again  and  again  ;  and  with  far  greater  security, 
than  if,  for  the  sake  of  appearing  expeditious,  or  avoid- 
ing the  temporary  semblance  of  failure,  a  bolder  use  of 
the  couching-needle  should  be  made  than  the  delicate 
structure  of  the  eye  warrants.  We  read,  in  Mr.  Hey's 
Practical  Observations  on  Surgery,  that  he  couched 
one  eye  seven  times,  before  perfect  success  was  ob- 
tained :  had  he  been  less  patient,  and  endeavoured  to 
effect  by  one  or  two  rough  applications  of  the  instru- 
ment what  he  achiaved  by  seven  efforts  of  a  gentler 
description,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  structure  of 
the  eye  would  have  been  so  impaired,  as  well  as  the 
consequent  ophthalmy  so  violent,  as  to  have  utterly  pre- 
vented the  restoration  of  sight. 

All  the  various  methods  of  couching  having  now 
been  described,  I  subjoin  the  sentiments  of  Beer,  re- 
specting the  circumstances  by  which  the  choice  of  de- 
pression or  reclination  ought  to  be  regulated.  Accord- 
ing to  this  author,  when  the  cataract  is  very  firm,  or 
moderately  so,  with  a  scabrous  surface,  or  the  case  is 
what  has  been  already  described  under  the  name  of  en- 
cysted cataract,  or  when  the  cataract  consists  of  any 
tough  membrane,  both  depression  and  reclination  can 
oniy  be  a  palliative  remedy  ;  for,  says  he,  none  of  these 
catai-acts  after  the  operation  can  be  dissolved  and  ab- 
sorbed, but  must  remain  in  the  eye,  as  a  foreign  unor- 
ganized body,  ready  at  every  opportunity  to  rise  again, 
and  partially  or  completely  blind  the  patient  anew. 
Beer  a.ssures  us,  that  he  has  carefully  examined  the 
eyes  of  persons  after  death,  on  whom  depression  or  re- 
clination had  been  practised,  in  some  instances,  twenty 
or  more  years  j)reviously ;  but  in  almost  all  the  ex- 
amples, the  lens  was  found  firm  and  undis.solved,  or  at 
most  only  diminished,  with  or  without  its  capsule. 
Membranous  cataracts  were  very  trivially  lessened; 
though  they  had  quite  lost  their  rough  consistence,  and 
were  changed  into  a  firmish  white  mass.  In  a  living 
person,  Beer  says,  he  saw  an  instance,  in  which  a  ca- 
taract rose  again  after  it  had  been  depressed  by  Ililmer 
thirty  years  previously :  it  was  small,  angular,  and 
when  the  pupil  was  dilated,  it  floated  from  one  chamber 
of  the  eye  into  the  other.  When  extracted,  which  was 
done  with  complete  success,  it  was  found  to  be  almost 
ossified.  In  lb05,  Beer  extracted  from  a  woman,  forty 
years  of  age,  a  very  large,  hard,  yellowish-white  lenti- 
cular cataract,  which  had  been  in  the  anterior  chamber 
twenty-six  years.  The  lens  had  been  thus  disi)laced  by 
a  blow  received  on  the  eye  from  the  branch  of  a  tree. 
Nor  has  Beer  ever  yet  seen  a  case  in  which  a  cataract 
of  a  semi-firm  consistence  was  dis.solved  and  absorbed. 
— (7071  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  36.1.)  Had  Beer  confined 
his  statements  to  what  happens  to  certain  cataracts,  on 
which  depression  or  reclination,  strictly  so  called,  had 
been  practised,  I  should  have  been  disposed  to  accedo 
to  the  general  assertion,  respecting  the  great  length  of 
time  which  a  firm  or  tough  capsular  cataract  remains 
in  the  vitreous  humour  undissolved  and  unabsorbed 
But  if  he  mean  that  the  same  thing  is  generally  the  case 
with  cataracts  broken  piecemeal,  and  placed  in  the 
aqueous  humour,  we  know  that  such  a  rei)resentation 
is  contradicted  by  the  experience  of  an  infinite  number 
of  the  highest  authorities  in  surgery.  Nay,  notwith- 
standing the  ca.se  adduced  of  a  bony  lens  having  re- 
mained in  the  aiiueous  humour  twenty-six  years,  I  am 
disjiosed  to  think  that  Beer  himself  does  not  intend  to 
question  the  absorption  of  the  fragments  of  cataracts 
the  aqueous  humour,  particularly  as  at  p.  357,  b.  3. 
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sanctions  pushing  tlie  fragments  of  semi-finn  cataracts 
through  tiio  pupil  into  theunterior  chamber,  where,  he 
confesses,  that  they  are  soon  absorbed. 

Beer  thinks  that,  in  general,  de])ression  and  reclina- 
tion  are  indicated  only  in  cases  in  which  extraction  is 
absolutely  impracticable,  or  attended  with  too  great  dif- 
ficulty, as  will  be  better  understood  when  this  operation 
is  considered.  As  examples  of  this  kind.  Beer  specifies 
an  extensive  adhesion  of  ?he  iris  to  the  cornea ;  a  very 
flat  cornea,  and,  of  course,  so  small  an  anterior  chamber, 
that  an  incision  of  proper  size  in  the  cornea  cannot 
be  made ;  a  broad  arcus  senilis ;  an  habitually  con- 
tracted pupil  (incapable  of  being  artificially  dilated);  an 
eye  much  sunk  in  the  orbit,  with  a  small  fissure  be- 
tween the  eyelids  ;  eyes  affected  with  incessant  convul- 
sive motions ;  a  partial  adhesion  of  the  cataract  to  the 
uvea ;  unappeasable  timidity  in  the  patient ;  and  an  im- 
possibility of  managing  him  during  and  after  the  opera- 
tion, in  consequence  of  his  childhood  or  stupidity. 

With  regard  to  the  question  whether  depression  or 
leclination  should  be  preferred,  Beer  is  of  opinion  that 
the  first  method  is  indicated  only  when  the  dimensions 
of  the  cataract  are  small,  and,  consequently,  when  there 
is  room  enough  for  it  to  be  placed  below  the  pupil,  with- 
out the  ciliary  processes  being  torn  from  the  annulus 
ciliaris.  Such  cases  are  the  dry  siliquose  cataract  (the 
primary  membranous  cataract  of  Scarpa),  when  i)er- 
fectly  free  from  adhesions  to  the  uvea ;  the  true  lenticu- 
lar secondary  cataract,  produced  by  the  small  but  firm 
fragments  of  the  lens  having  been  left,  or  risen  again ; 
and  the  genuine  secondary  membranous  or  capsular 
cataract.  On  the  otlier  hand,  reclination  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, when,  together  with  the  above  objections  to  ex- 
traction, the  surgeon  has  to  deal  with  a  fully  formed, 
very  hard  lenticular,  or  capsulo-lenticular  cataract ;  or 
with  a  case  of  the  latter  kind,  complicated  with  partial 
adhesions  to  the  uvea ;  or  when  the  case  is  a  secomlary 
capsular  cataract,  similarly  circumstanced ;  a  second- 
ary cataract  of  lymph ;  a  gypsum  cataract ;  or  there 
is  reason  to  apprehend  a  considerable  tendency  in  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  interior  of  the  eye  to  become  vari- 
cose.— (Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  365.) 

The  manner  of  operating  with  the  needle  upon  the 
congenital  cataracts  of  children  will  be  hereafter  ex- 
plained. 

EXTRACTION    OF    THE    CATARACT. 

From  some  passages  in  the  works  of  Rhazes,  Haly, 
and  Avicenna,  specified  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently clear,  that  the  practice  of  opening  the  cornea  for 
the  removal  of  cataracts  was  not  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients. Rhazes  says,  that  about  the  end  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, Antyllus  opened  the  cornea,  and  drew  the  cataract 
out  of  the  eye  with  a  fine  needle,  in  which  practice  he 
was  followed  by  Lathyrion.  However,  while  doubts 
were  entertained  respecting  the  true  seat  of  the  cata- 
ract, it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed,  that  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment could  have  been  frequently  adopted ;  but  as  soon 
as  it  was  fully  proved  that  the  true  cataract  was  an 
opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens ;  that  the  loss  of  sight 
would  not  be  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  this  body ;  that 
the  cornea  might  be  divided  without  danger;  and  that 
the  aciueous  humour  would  be  quickly  regenerated ;  the 
mode  of  cure  by  extracting  the  cataract  out  of  the  eye 
would  naturally  present  itself. — (Wenzel.) 

Freytag  is  perhaps  the  first  in  modern  times  who 
made  an  attempt  to  extract  the  cataract :  this  was  about 
the  close  of  the  17th  century.  After  him,  Lotterius,  of 
Turin,  performed  the  operation.  But  nobody  has  so 
strong  a  claim  as  M.  Daviel  to  the  honour  of  bringing 
the  merits  of  the  practice  before  the  public ;  and  he  not 
only  adopted  it  himself,  but  published  the  first  good  de- 
scription of  [l.—(Sur  une  Nouvclle  Methode  de  guirir 
la  Catoracte par r Extraction  du  CristaUin,  1747.  Also, 
Mimoire.K  de  VAcad.  Royale  de  Chirurgie,  t.  2,  4Co. 
1753.)  Two  ca-ses  in  which  the  catanict  had  accident- 
ally slipped  through  the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber, 
whence  they  were  extracted  in  the  years  1707  and  1708 
by  M.M.  Mery  and  Poiit,  as  related  by  Ht.  Ives,  seem  to 
have  had  considerable  inlluencc  in  bringinc  about  the 
regular  perlbrmance  of  this  method  of  removing  the  ca- 
taract ;  tor  they  served  a.s  an  encouragement  to  Daviel, 
by  whom  the  practice  was  completely  established.  The 
operation  was  afterward  brought  considerably  nearer 
to  perfection  by  the  ingctinity  and  industry  of  Wenzel. 
— (Brambilla,  Irtstrumentarium  Chir.  Austriacum, 
ni2,p  M.) 


Indeed,  with  the  valuable  Instructions  which  Ware 
and  Beer  have  still  more  recently  furnished,  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  cataract  may  now  be  regarded  as  brought  to 
the  highest  state  of  improvement.  According  to  Beer, 
It  admits  of  division  into  three  stages,  the  first  of  which, 
as  in  depression  and  reclination,  is  the  most  important, 
because,  unless  it  be  performed  exactly  as  it  ought  to 
be,  the  operation  will  be  very  liable  to  fail,  and  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  make  amends  for  any  fault  com- 
mitted in  this  early  part  of  the  proceedings.  The  first 
stage  consists  in  making  an  effectual  opening  in  the 
cornea  with  a  suitable  knife.  The  second,  in  dividing 
the  anterior  layer  of  the  capsule,  which,  says  Been 
should  not  be  merely  punctured,  or  torn  with  a  bluntisU 
instrument,  but  cut  with  a  sharp  two-edged  lance- 
pointed  needle ;  and,  as  much  as  possible,  annihilated. 
In  the  third  stage,  the  expulsion  of  the  cataract  fVom  the 
eye  is  effected  either  by  the  well-regulated  action  of  the 
eyeball  itself,  or  by  the  assistance  of  art.  But,  as  Beer 
remarks,  they  who  have  learned  the  manner  of  effect- 
ually and  skilfully  cutting  the  cornea,  will  frequently 
have  the  pleasure  to  find  the  last  two  stages  beneficially 
converted  into  one,  and  the  operation  in  general  soon 
and  expeditiously  completed. — (Von  den  Augenkr.  b  2. 
p.  366.)  • 

The  knives  used  by  Richter,  Wenzel,  Ware,  and 
Beer  are  all  of  them  more  or  less  different ;  but  they 
agree  in  the  common  quality  of  completely  filling  up  the 
wound,  as  it  is  extended,  so  that  none  of  the  vitreous 
humour  can  escape  before  the  division  of  the  cornea  is 
finished. " 

Wenzel's  knife  resembles  the  common  lancet  employed 
in  bleeding,  excepting  that  its  blade  is  a  little  longer, 
and  not  quite  so  broad.  Its  edges  are  straight,  and  the 
blade  is  an  inch  and  a  half  (eighteen  lines)  long,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  (three  lines)  broad,  in  the  widest  part 
of  it,  which  is  at  the  base.  From  this  part  it  gradually 
becomes  narrower  towards  the  point ;  so  that  this 
breadth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  extends  only  to  the  space 
of  about  one-third  of  an  inch  from  the  base ;  and  for  the 
space  of  half  an  inch  from  the  point,  it  is  no  more  than 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  broad. 

The  knife  employed  by  the  late  Mr.  Ware  is,  in  re- 
gard to  its  dimensions,  not  unlike  that  employed  by 
Wenzel.  The  principal  difference  is,  that  Mr.  Ware's 
knife  is  less  spear-pointed  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
when  this  latter  instrument  has  transfixed  the  cornea, 
its  lower  or  cutting  edge  will  sooner  pass  below  the 
inferior  margin  of  the  pupil,  than  the  knife  used  by 
Wenzel.  On  this  account,  Mr.  Ware  believed  that  the 
iris  would  be  less  likely  to  be  entangled  under  the 
knife  which  he  recommended,  than  under  Wenzel's, 
when  the  instrument  begins  to  cut  its  way  down- 
wards, and  the  aqueous  humour  is  discharged.  Mr. 
Ware  particularly  advises  great  care  to  be  taken  to  let 
the  knife  increase  gradually  in  thickness  from  the 
point  to  the  handle ;  by  which  means,  if  it  be  con- 
ducted steadily  through  the  cornea,  it  will  be  next  to 
an  impossibility,  that  any  part  of  the  aqueous  humour 
can  escape,  before  the  [section  is  begun  downwards : 
and,  consequently,  during  this  time,  the  cornea  will 
preserve  its  due  convexity.  But  if  the  blade  should 
not  increase  in  thickness  from  the  point ;  or  if  it  be  in- 
curvated  much  in  its  back  or  edge,  the  aqueous  humour 
will  unavoidably  escape  before  the  puncture  is  com- 
pleted ;  and  the  iris,  being  brought  under  the  edge  of 
the  knife,  will  be  in  great  danger  of  being  wounded  by 
it.  But  a  better  knife  than  any  other  which  has  yet 
been  proposed,  is  that  emploj^ed  by  Beer.  A  very  in- 
genious double  cataract-knife  is  used  by  Jaeger.  '•  The 
instrument  is  composed  of  a  Beer's  blade  affixed  to  a 
handle  ;  a  smaller  blade  of  the  same  form, '.  aving  its 
flat  side  in  contact  with  the  other  knife ;  and  a  button 
screw.  When  not  in  use,  the  second  blade  is  situated 
within  the  outline  of  the  first,  with  which  the  cornea 
is  transfixed.  It  is  introduced  in  the  same  way  as 
Beer's  knife,  not  parallel,  but  nearly  perpendicular  to 
the  cornea,  and  afterward  carried  aiTOss  the  eye,  ex- 
actly like  the  single  knife,  with  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  fixed  blade  parallel  to  the  iris,  at  the  usual  dis- 
tance from  the  junction  of  the  cornea  with  tlie  sclero- 
tica. When  the  point  of  the  greater  knife  lias  trans- 
fixed the  cornea  at  the  inner  side,  pressure  is  made  oa 
the  button  head  of  the  smaller  blade,  which  slides  in  » 
groove  in  the  upper  part  of  the  handle  with  tin-  iliumb, 
with  which  it  it  pushed  steadily  forwards,  wliilo  the 
greater  blade  keeps  the  biUl  flnnly  faed,  oiiU  (hustiM 
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section  of  the  cornea  is  completed,"  &c.— (See  Lou- 
don's Short.  Inquiry  into  the  Principal  Causes  of  the 
Unsuccessful  Termiiiation  of  Extraction,  <S-c.  1826.) 
Among  the  advantages  imputed  to  Jaeger's  knife  are 
those  of  not  injuring  parts  at  the  inner  angle  ;  of  not 
making  the  incision  too  small  for  the  extraction  of  the 
lens;  and  of  less  of  the  aqueous  humour  being  dis- 
charged previously  to  the  iris  being  out  of  danger. 
The  sentiments  of  Richter,  Scarpa,  Beer,  and  others, 
•  about  the  position  of  the  patient  in  the  operation,  and 
the  mode  of  fi.xing  the  eye,  have  been  already  noticed 
in  a  foregoing  section. 

The  operator  is  to  sit  in  front  of  the  patient,  but 
■upon  a  considerably  higher  stool  or  chair  than  the  lat- 
ter, as  already  explained,  and  his  legs  are  to  be  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  patient,  and  his  right  foot  suffi- 
ciently raised  by  a  stool  for  his  elbow  to  rest  upon  his 
knee,  while  the  knife  is  on  a  level  with  the  patient's 
eye.— (See  Guthrie's  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  ]>. 
295.) 

When  the  right  eye  is  to  be  operated  upon,  and  the 
operation  is  to  be  done  according  to  the  preceding  di- 
rections, the  surgeon  must  of  course  use  his  left  hand  ; 
but  if  he  be  not  an  ambidexter,  "  the  patient  must  be 
placed  on  his  back  on  a  table,  or  on  a  mattress,  or  a 
firm  bedstead  with  a  head,  so  that  the  operator  can 
stand  behind  without  inconvenience.  The  head  being 
supported  on  a  cushion,  the  operator  raises  the  upper 
eyelid  himself  and  fixes  the  eyeball,  while  an  assistant 
depresses  the  lower  lid,  if  necessary.  The  incision  is 
then  to  be  made  with  the  same  precaution  as  in  the 
other  method,  the  knife  being  held  with  its  edges  to- 
wards the  thumb,  and  the  little  finger  towards  the 
temple  instead  of  the  cheek.  The  division  of  the  cor- 
nea upwards  in  this  manner  is  the  operation  generally 
preferred  by  Mr.  Alexander  for  both  eyes,  when  not 
specially  contra-indicated." — {Guthrie,  p.  318.) 

Baron  Wenzel,  fearful  of  the  bad  consequences  of 
undue  pressure,  made  no  endeavour  to  fix  the  eye  at 
all  at  the  period  of  cutting  the  cornea. 

The  late  Mr.  Ware  did  not  approve  of  this  plan  of 
leaving  the  eye  unfixed.  The  danger  likely  to  arise 
from  undue  pressure,  he  observes,  can  only  take  place 
after  the  instrument  has  made  an  opening  into  the 
eye ;  but  the  pressure  which  he  recommended  is  to  be 
removed  the  instant  the  knife  is  carried  through  the 
cornea,  and  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  divide  this 
tunic  downwards.  To  understand  this  subject  better, 
however,  the  reader  should  know,  that  Mr.  Ware  di- 
vided the  incision  of  the  cornea  into  two  distinct  pro- 
cesses ;  the  first  of  which  may  be  called  punctuation, 
and  the  second  section.  So  long,  says  Mr.  Ware,  as 
the  knife  fills  up  the  aperture  in  which  it  is  inserted, 
that  is,  until  it  has  passed  through  both  sides  of  the 
cornea,  and  its  extremity  has  advanced  some  way  be- 
yond this  tunic,  the  aqueous  humour  cannot  be  dis- 
charged, and  pressure  may  be  continued  with  safety. 
The  punctuation  of  the  cornea  being  completed,  the 
piirpose  of  pressure  is  fully  answered ;  and  if  such 
pressure  be  continued  when  the  section  of  the  cor- 
nea begins,  instead  of  being  useful,  it  will  be  hurtful. 
To  avoid  all  bad  defects,  Mr.  Ware  recommends  the 
cornea  to  be  cut  in  the  following  way. 

The  operator  is  to  place  the  fore  and  middle  fingers 
of  the  left  hand  upon  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  just  be- 
low and  a  little  on  the  inside  of  the  cornea.  At  the 
same  time,  the  assistant  who  supports  the  head  is  to 
apply  one  or,  if  the  eye  projects  sufllciently,  two  of  his 
fingers  upon  the  conjunctiva,  a  little  on  the  inside, 
above  the  cornea.  The  fingers  of  the  operator  and  as- 
sistant thus  opposed  to  each  other,  will  fix  the  eye, 
and  prevent  the  lids  from  closing.  The  point  of  the 
knife  is  to  enter  the  outside  of  the  cornea  a  little  above 
its  transverse  diameter,  and  just  before  its  connexion 
with  the  sclerotica.  Thus  introduced,  it  is  to  be  pushed 
on  slowly,  but  steadily,  without  the  least  intermission, 
and  in  a  straight  direction,  with  its  blade  parallel  to 
the  iris,  so  as  to  pierce  the  cornea  towards  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  Avhich  it 
first  entered,  and  till  about  one-third  part  of  it  is  seen 
to  emerge  beyond  the  inner  margin  of  the  cornea. 
When  the  knife  has  reached  so  far,  the  punctuation  is 
completed.  The  broad  part  of  the  blade  is  now  be- 
tween the  cornea  and  the  iris,  and  its  cutting  edge  be- 
low the  pupil,  which  of  course  is  out  of  all  danger  of 
being  wounded.  As  every  degree  of  pressure  must 
now  be  taken  off  the  eyeball,  the  fingers  both  of  the  I 


operator  and  his  assistant  are  instantly  to  be  removed 
from  this  part  and  shifted  to  the  eyelids.  These  are  to 
be  kept  asunder  by  gently  pressing  them  against  the 
edges  of  the  orbit  ;  and  the  eye  is  to  be  left  entirely 
the  guidance  of  the  knife,  by  which,  says  Mr.  Ware, 
may  be  raised,  depressed,  or  drawn  to  either  side, 
may  be  found  necessary.  The  aqueous  humour  being 
now  partly,  if  not  entirely,  evacuated,  and  the  cornea 
of  course  rendered  flaccid,  the  edge  of  the  blade  is  to 
be  pressed  slowly  downwards,  till  it  has  cut  its  way 
out,  and  separated  a  little  more  than  half  the  cornea 
from  the  sclerotica,  following  the  semicircular  direction 
marked  out  by  the  attachment  of  the  one  to  the  other. 
—{Ware.) 

In  the  eyes  of  some  persons,  the  iris  is  so  convex, 
that  it  almost  impossible  to  complete  the  section  of 
the  cornea  without  entangling  the  iris  under  the  edge- 
of  the  knife,  unless  the  cornea  be  gently  rubbed  down- 
wards with  the  finger ;  one  of  the  most  important  di- 
rections, according  to  Mr.  Ware,  in  Wenzel's  whole 
book. 

If  the  edge  of  the  knife  should  incline  too  much  for- 
wards, and  its  direction  be  not  altered,  the  incision  in 
the  cornea  will  be  too  small,  and  terminate  almost  op- 
posite the  pupil.  In  this  case,  there  will  be  great  dif- 
ficulty in  extracting  the  cataract,  and  the  cicatrix 
afterward  may  obstruct  sight.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
edge  of  the  instrument  be  inclined  too  much  back- 
wards, and  its  direction  be  not  changed,  the  incision 
will  approach  too  near  the  part  where  the  iris  and  scle- 
rotica unite,  and  there  will  be  great  danger  of  wound- 
ing them.  These  accidents  may  be  prevented  by  gently 
rolUng  the  instrument  between  the  fingers,  until  the 
blade  takes  the  proper  direction.— (VTenzfZ.) 

The  late  Mr.  Ware  had  seen  operators,  through  a 
fear  of  wounding  the  iris,  introduce  and  bring  out  the 
instrument  at  a  considerable  distance  before  the  union 
of  the  cornea  and  sclerotica  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  incision  from  one  side  of  the  cornea  to  the  other 
was  made  too  small  for  the  easy  extraction  of  the  car- 
taract,  although  from  above  downwards  it  was  fully 
large  enough  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Ware  also  some- 
times observed,  that  though  the  punctuation  of  the 
cornea  from  side  to  side  had  been  properly  conducted, 
and  its  section  afterward,  to  all  appearance,  eflTectu- 
ally  completed,  yet,  on  account  of  the  frictions  em 
ployed  to  disengage  the  iris  from  the  edge  of  the  in 
strument,  the  knife,  in  cutting  downwards,  was  carried 
between  the  layers  of  the  cornea,  and,  consequently, 
though  the  incision  appeared  externally  to  be  of  its 
proper  size,  internally  it  was  much  too  small  for  the 
cataract  to  be  easily  extracted.  In  this  case,  the  inci- 
sion must  be  enlarged  by  means  of  a  pair  of  curved 
blunt-pointed  scissors,  which  should  be  introduced  at 
the  part  where  the  knife  first  entered  the  cornea. — 
{Ware.) 

Beer  subdivides  the  first  stage  of  this  operation  into 
four,  each  of  which,  he  says,  claims  the  utmost  atten- 
tion, if  it  be  wished  to  make  the  incision  in  the  cornea 
in  every  respect  proper  :  the  first  is  the  introduction  of 
the  knife  through  the  cornea  into  the  anterior  chamber; 
the  second  is  directing  the  knife  towards  the  place 
where  its  point  is  to  be  brought  out  again  ;  the  third  is 
bringing  out  the  point  and  guiding  the  knife  in  con- 
tinuing the  incision  in  the  cornea ;  and  the  fourth  is 
the  finishing  of  that  incision.  As  Beer  states,  a  com 
pletely  well-made  incision  in  the  cornea  must,  in  the 
first  place,  be  of  sufficient  size  to  let  the  cataract  es- 
cape from  the  eye  without  the  slightest  impediment ; 
and  it  will  be  large  enough,  if  care  be  taken  to  open 
one-half  of  the  cornea  near  its  edge.  Secondly,  it  must 
be  of  a  proper  shape,  its  margin  not  being  triangular, 
nor  notched,  but  evenly  rounded.  In  general,  says 
Beer,  no  greater  disadvantage  can  happen,  than  that 
of  ha\'ing"too  small  an  incision  in  the  cornea  ;  for,  even 
when  the  cataract  is  pressed  out  of  such  an  opening, 
portions  of  it  are  always  left  behind  which  afterward 
cannot  be  extracted  without  trouble ;  and  though  the 
sight  may  be  at  the  moment  restored,  it  will  be  fortu- 
nate if  the  eye  be  not  afterward  spoiled  by  the  effects- 
of  inllammation.  When  the  incision  is  triangular  or 
notched,  its  edges  cannot  be  put  smoothly  together  so 
as  to  be  healed  by  the  first  mtention,  which,  however, 
is  highly  necessary,  and  the  consequence  is  a  white 
ugly  scar,  which  is  slowly  produced  with  inflamma- 
tion, and  forms  a  greater  or  less  permanent  impediment 
to  vision  downwards,  though  the  patient  be  capable  of. 
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weing  tht  smallest  objects  which  are  straight  before 
him. 

According  to  Beer,  when  the  knife  is  to  be  intro- 
duced, its  point  should  enter  the  cornea,  about  one- 
eighth  of  a  line  from  its  edge,  and  one-fourth  of  a  line 
above  Irs  transverse  diameter,  directed  obliquely  to- 
wards the  iris,  with  its  edge  turned  downwards,  by 
which  means  the  point  will  pass  immediately  into  the 
anterior  chamber.  As  soon  as  it  has  arrived  there, 
which  is  indicated  partly  by  its  bright  extremity  being 
seen  within  the  space  in  question,  and  partly  by  the 
tactus  eruditus,  such  a  direction  is  to  be  given  to  it, 
that  its  point  may  project  from  the  place  of  its  entrance 
nearly  in  a  direct  line  towards  the  intended  place  of  its 
exit  out  of  the  cornea,  but  a  little  higher;  while  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  blade  is  to  be  conveyed  across 
the  anterior  chamber  exactly  parallel  to  the  iris.  The 
knife  is  to  be  cautiously  pushed  on,  neither  too  quickly 
nor  too  slowly,  with  its  point  continually  directed 
somewhat  upwards  above  the  part,  where  it  is  to  pass 
out  again,  until  the  point  arrives  near  the  inner  edge 
of  the  cornea ;  but  in  the  transverse  passage  of  the 
knife,  its  edge  should  not  be  suffered  either  to  go 
nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  ins,  as  every  turn  of  the 
blade  backwards  or  forwards  opens  the  upper  angle 
of  the  wound,  when  the  aqueous  humour  immediately 
escapes,  and  the  iris  not  only  falls  close  against  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  blade,  but  sometimes  even  un- 
der the  edge,  so  as  to  throw  the  young  operator  into 
the  greatest  embarrassment.  If  the  point  of  the  knife 
has  now  been  favourably  brought  out,  the  surgeon  is 
to  continue  to  push  it  on  without  pressing  it  down- 
wards, or  making  a  sawing  motion  with  it,  until  the 
last  stage  of  the  operation,  viz.  that  in  which  the  inci- 
sion is  finished.  However,  as  soon  as  the  point  of  the 
knife  has  passed  out  of  the  cornea  and  reached  the 
inner  canthus,  attention  must  be  paid,  first,  to  that  part 
of  the  blade  which  is  yet  in  the  anterior  chamber,  so 
that  the  iris  may  not  fall  under  its  edge,  and  the  knife 
may  not  take  an  erroneous  direction  ;  secondly,  to  the 
point  of  the  knife,  which  continually  projects  more 
and  more,  so  that  the  inner  canthus  may  not  be 
wounded,  which  accident,  though  trivial  in  itself, 
would  make  the  unprepared  patient  suddenly  and  in- 
voluntarily draw  back  his  head.  The  only  way  of 
preventing  this  injury,  says  Beer,  is  regularly  to  in- 
cline the  handle  more  backwards  and  downwards,  in 
proportion  as  the  i)oiiit  passes  farther  out  of  the  ante- 
rior chamber.  Thirdly,  at  the  period  when  the  last 
piece  of  the  cornea  is  to  be  cut,  the  knife  should  be 
pushed  on  very  slowly,  for  otherwise  the  lens,  and 
with  it  a  part  of  the  vitreous  humour,  may  be  discharged, 
as  now  the  muscles  of  the  eye  are  acting  and  com- 
pressing this  organ  with  the  greatest  force,  and,  in  old 
persons  especially,  the  loose  conjunctiva,  aUer  the  cor- 
nea is  cut  through,  comes  against  the  knife,  and  is  apt 
to  be  wounded.  At  the  time  when  the  operator  finishes 
the  incision  in  the  cornea,  the  assistant  is  to  let  the 
npper  eyelid  cover  the  eye,  and  a  few  seconds  are  to 
be  allowed  for  the  patient  to  reeoverfrom  his  fright. 

In  the  second  stage  of  the  operation.  Beer  directs 
the  assistant  again  steadily  to  hold  the  patient's  head 
in  the  same  manner  as  during  the  cutting  of  the  cor- 
nea; but  the  upper  eyelid,  he  says,  must  be  carefully 
and  effectually  raised,  without  touching  the  eyeball  in 
the  least,  or  letting  the  ends  of  the  fingers  project  be- 
yond the  edge  of  the  tarsus.  The  operator  is  to  de- 
press the  lower  eyelid  with  his  fore-finger,  which  is 
not  to  be  removed  away  from  the  eye,  but  gently  ap- 
plied to  the  lower  part  of  it  with  the  intervention  of 
the  eyelid,  by  which  means  the  cataract-lance  or  cap- 
sule-needle may  be  more  readily  and  easily  introduced 
Tinder  the  flap  of  the  cornea  into  the  pupil,  while  the 
gentle  pressure  and  the  projection  of  the  cataract 
thereby  jiroduced  considerably  enlarge  the  pupil,  and 
facilitate  the  pro})er  division  of  the  capsule.  In  order 
to  complete  the  latter  object,  the  surgeon  introduces 
one  of  th(!  sharp  ctlges  of  the  capsule-needle,  with  the 
point  directed  towards  the  inner  canthus,  between  the 
cornea  and  the  iris,  the  wound  in  the  former  of  these 
membranes  being  ojiened  as  little  as  possible,  lest  the 
atmospheric  air  enter  the  eye ;  a  circumstance  of  which 
Beer  entertains  great  apprehension.  Alter  the  cap- 
anlfc-iieedle  has  been  cautiously  passed  to  the  inferior 
margin  of  the  pupil,  its  lower  sharp  edge  is  to  be  ap- 
pllod  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens  with  its  point  directly 
•upwards,  and  one  of  its  flat  surfaces  towards  the 


inner,  and  the  other  towards  the  outer  canthus.  The 
I  operator  is  now  strictly  to  cut  through  the  capsule,  by 
making,  at  small  distances  from  one  another,  repeated 
perpendicular  strokes  with  the  edge  of  the  needle. 
Then  the  handle  of  the  instnunent  is  to  be  half  turned 
round  on  its  axis,  and  similar  strokes  are  to  be  made 
with  its  edge  in  a  somewhat  oblique  direction,  by 
which  means  the  anterior  layer  of  the  capsule  will  be 
cut  into  many  squarish  fragments,  some  of  which,  in 
the  third  stage  of  the  operation,  are  taken  out  of  the  ' 
eye  together  with  the  cataract,  and  the  risk  of  a  se- 
condary cataract  of  the  anterior  layer  of  the  capsule  is 
in  a  great  measure  removed.  When  the  capsule- 
needle  has  done  its  business,  it  is  to  be  withdrawn 
fVom  the  eye  in  the  sama  position  in  which  it  was  in- 
troduced, and  the  second  stage  of  the  operation  is  thus 
finished.— (5eer,  b.  2,  p.  369.) 

I  believe  no  better  instructions  than  the  foregoing 
can  be  delivered,  respectirg  the  most  advantageous 
method  of  dividing  the  capsule.  They  are  infinitely 
better  than  those  given  by  Wenzel  and  Ware.  As  soon 
as  the  point  of  the  cornea-knife  had  arrived  opposite 
the  pupil,  Wenzel  used  to  incline  it  gently  backwards, 
and  thus  puncture  the  capsule  ;  but  Mr.  Ware  very  pro- 
perly objected  to  this  plan,  which,  however  it  might 
serve  to  exhibit  the  dexterity  of  the  operator,  was  at- 
tended with  no  advantage  to  the  patient,  and  could  not 
be  so  eftlcient  and  safe  as  the  mode  of  making  the  di- 
vision of  the  capsule  a  distinct  part  of  the  operation. 

Indeed,  Wenzel  himself  did  not  recommend  opening 
the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  in  this  way  when  the 
pupil  was  much  contracted,  and  the  muscles  of  the 
eye  and  eyelids  easily  thrown  into  convulsions,  or  when 
the  posterior  chamber  was  large. 

For  dividing  the  capsule  after  the  division  of  the  cor- 
nea, Wenzel  and>  his  father  used  to  employ  a  flat 
needle,  one  line,  that  is,  one-twelfth  part  of  an  inch,  in 
diameter,  having  its  cutting  extremity  a  little  incur- 
vated.  This  needle,  which  they  advised  to  be  made  of 
nealed  gold,  in  order  that  its  pliability  may  allow  the 
operator  to  bend  it  in  difTerent  directions  as  occasion 
requires,  is  fixed  in  a  handle  two  inches  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  similar  to  that  of  the  cornea-knife.  At  the 
other  extremity  of  the  same  handle  a  small  curette  or 
scoop  is  fixed,  made  also  of  nealed  gold,  which  is  of 
use  lor  extracting  the  cataract. 

The  late  Mr.  Ware's  method  of  opening  the  capsule 
will  be  hereafter  npticed. 

When  the  incision  in  the  cornea  has  been  completed, 
and  the  capsule  effectually  divided,  the  cataract,  as 
Beer  observes,  advances  into  the  pupil  immediately 
behind  the  capsule-needle,  and  if  there  be  the  least  ac- 
tion in  the  eye  itself,  it  is  generally  at  once  discharged. 
Under  these  very  favourable  circumstances,  however, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  a  portion  of  the  gelatinous 
or  scabrous  surface  of  the  cataract  is  detached  at  the 
margin  of  the  pupil,  as  the  opaque  body  is  passing  out, 
and  therefore  in  the  second  stage  of  the  operation, 
Beer  recommends  having  Daviel's  scoop  always  ready, 
which  is  to  be  substituted  for  the  cajjsule-needle,  and 
employed  for  preventing  the  loose  fragments  from  fall- 
ing back  into  the  posterior  chamber,  in  the  following 
manner  :  as  soon  as  the  operator  remarks  that  in  the 
passage  of  the  cataract  out  of  the  pupil,  a  portion  of  it 
will  be  scraped  off  by  the  edge  of  that  opening,  he 
should  introduce  the  scoop  at  the  lov;er  and  outer 
edge  of  the  cataract  upwards,  between  the  cornea  and 
the  iris,  .so  as  to  be  able  to  keep  the  part  of  the  cata- 
ract which  is  ready  to  break  off,  close  up  behind  the 
rest  of  it,  and  bring  the  whole  out  of  the  eye. 

But,  says  Beer,  when  the  third  stage  of  t'  e  opera- 
tion, viz.  the  removal  of  the  cataract  ft-om  the  eye, 
cannot  be  so  readily  accomplished ;  a  circumstance  not 
always  owing  to  an  imperfection  in  the  incision  in  tlie 
cornea  or  in  the  division  of  the  capsnile,  but  sometimes 
proceeding  from  a  want  of  proper  action  in  the  eye  it- 
self; the  operator,  if  he  feels  convinced  that  the  fault 
does  not  lie  in  the  first  or  second  stage  ol'  the  opera- 
tion (in  which  case  it  would  he  necessary  to  endeavour 
to  rectify  what  is  wrong),  should  assist  in  promoting 
the  discharge  of  the  cataract.  There  are  two  maimers 
of  doing  this,  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifrercnce 
which  is  selected ;  for  the  second  should  h*-  adopted 
only  when  the  first  will  not  answer.  Hence,  nnya 
Beer,  the  operator,  like  a  skilful  accoucheur,  mufrt  first 
trust  to  the  action  of  the  organ  itself,  which  h.;  «  >"Wja 
ill  a  certain  degree  excite,  and  not  proceed  lmmedwt«.y 
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to  th**  use  of  a  scoop,  hook,  or  forceps.  The  eye  is  to 
be  suffered  to  turn  quickly  a  few  times  upwards,  and  in 
general,  during  these  movements,  the  surgeon  will 
perceive  that  the  lower  edge  of  the  cataract  advances 
farther  through  the  pupil,  and  at  length  slips  out  of  the 
eye  without  the  aid  of  instruments.  If  at  this  period 
a  portion  of  the  cataract  were  found  to  be  likely  to 
break  off,  the  employment  of  Daviel's  scoop  in  the  way 
already  explained  would  be  proper.  On  the  other 
hand,  if,  during  the  protracted  movements  of  the  eye 
upwards,  this  organ  evince  little  energy  of  its  own, 
the  cataract  will  not  enter  the  pupil,  or  scarcely  do  so, 
much  less  pass  out  of  the  eye,  and  the  operator  is 
under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  manual  assistance, 
and  with  the  end  of  the  finger,  used  for  keeping  the 
lower  eyelid  depressed,  he  is  gently  to  press  the  lid 
against  the  lower  part  of  the  eyeball.  Such  pressure 
should  be  gradually  increased  until  the  greatest  diame- 
ter of  the  cataract  has  passed  into  the  pupil,  at  which 
moment  the  pressure  must  not  be  discontinued  before 
the  cataract  is  completely  out  of  the  eye,  which  object 
may  be  promoted  by  supporting  the  lower  part  of  the 
lens  with  Daviel's  scoop,  and  then  the  pressure  is  to 
be  diminished  in  the  same  gradual  way  in  which  it 
has  been  previously  augmented.  Immediately  the  ca- 
taract is  completely  out  of  the  eye,  and  the  surgeon 
has  paid  due  attention  to  the  removal  of  any  fragments 
left  behind,  the  assistant  is  to  let  the  upper  eyelid  de- 
scend, the  patient  is  to  be  desired  to  keep  both  his 
eyes  shut  and  perfectly  still,  and  his  head  and  eyes  are 
to  be  covered  with  a  clean  white  piece  of  linen,  so  that 
the  effect  of  the  light  may  be  moderated. 

When  the  patient  has  recovered  from  the  alarm, 
which,  according  to  Beer,  the  passage  of  the  cataract 
outwards,  especially  when  it  is  large  and  firna,  always 
produces  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  he  is  to  be 
placed  with  his  back  towards  the  window,  and  the 
linen  is  to  be  raised  a  little  from  the  eye,  which  is  to 
^e  very  slowly  opened,  while  the  other  eye,  which  has 
not  been  operated  upon,  is  to  be  kept  well  covered. 
Beer  says  that  the  patient  should  then  be  shown  some 
objects,  not  of  a  shining  or  very  bright  description,  at 
different  distances;  and  if  he  is  able  to  see  them 
plainly,  the  surgeon  may  proceed  to  apply  the  dressings 
without  delay. 

Beer  confesses,  that  if  possible  it  would  be  better  to 
dispense  altogether  with  making  any  trials  of  the 
power  of  the  eye  which  has  just  been  operated  upon, 
because  such  attempts  must  tend  to  increase  the  sub- 
sequent inflammation  in  the  organ ;  yet  he  is  of  opi- 
nion that  these  trials  of  the  eyesight  are  necessary 
after  extraction  of  the  cataract.  First,  because  the  ca- 
pability of  seeing  immediately  is  a  thing  always  ex- 
pected by  the  patient  and  his  friends,  and  leaving  them 
in  ignorance  on  this  point  would  keep  up  an  anxiety 
likely  to  have  a  bad  effect  in  rendering  ophthalmy 
more  severe.  Secondly,  Beer  urges  as  a  stronger  mo- 
tive for  the  custom,  the  circumstance  of  the  patient 
seeing,  when  liis  eye  is  first  opened,  all,  even  the 
smallest  objects,  though  he  suddenly  loses  the  fa- 
culty of  distinguishing  them  at  all,  or  sees  them  very 
obscurely  ;  and  now,  if  he  be  half  turned  with  his  face 
towards  the  window,  one  will  find  in  the  pupil,  which 
directly  after  the  passage  of  the  cataract  was  perfectly 
clear,  some  soft  or  firm  fragments  of  the  lens,  which 
are  first  dislodged  from  within  the  capsule  by  the  va- 
riations in  the  eye,  ])roduced  by  the  inspection  of  dif- 
ferent objects  at  different  distances,  and  which,  with- 
out these  trials  of  vision,  would  be  long  in  being 
loosened  by  the  aqueous  humour,  and  might  form  a 
secondary  lenticular  cataract :  which  will  not  now  be 
the  case,  as  the  surgeon  can  and  ought  at  once  to  re- 
move them.— {Lehre  von  den  Aiigenkr.  h.  2,  p.  373.) 

The  preceding  mode  of  operating,  as  Beer  observes, 
will  not  answer  for  every  case  of  cataract  adapted  to 
extraction  ;  but  the  plan  sometimes  requires  to  be  mo- 
dified according  to  circumstances.  Thus,  according  to 
the  same  writer,  when  the  eye  is  very  prominent,  and 
particularly  when  at  the  same  time  the  fissure  of  the 
eyelids  is  extremely  narrow,  the  incision  in  the  cor- 
nea must  not  be  made  horizontally,  but  obliquely  out- 
wards ;  for  otherwise  the  edge  of  the  lower  eyelid  will 
retard  the  healing  of  the  wound,  and  an  ugly  cicatrix, 
more  or  less  injurious  to  the  eyesight,  be  the  conse- 
quence. 

When  the  cataract  is  of  middling  consistence,  nei- 
ther very  hard  nor  soft,  Beer  assures  us  that  the  at- 


tempt  ought  to  be  made  to  extract  the  catarac  :and  the 
capsule  together.— (Mei/jode  den  grauen  Staar  Sammt 
der  Kapsel  auszuziehen,  <Sc.  Wien,  1799.)  In  such  «. 
case,  he  says,  the  experiment  will  mostly  sutceed 
properly  conducted,  and  if  it  should  not,  it  causes 
the  slightest  detriment  to  the  eye,  nor  the  least 
stacle  to  the  effectual  completion  of  the  operation. 
The  capsule-needle  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  pupil, 
as  in  the  second  stage  of  the  operation,  and  its  point  ia 
then  to  be  slowly  pushed,  as  far  as  its  greatest  diame- 
ter, into  the  centre  of  the  lens,  so  that  one  surface  of 
the  needle  may  be  upwards,  the  other  downwards; 
one  of  its  cutting  edges  turned  towards  the  inner  can- 
thus,  the  other  towards  the  outer  one.  And  now  the 
needle,  with  the  impaled  cataract,  is  to  have  sudden 
but  short  perpendicular  jerks  communicated  to  it,  by 
which  means  the  upper  and  lower  connexions  of  the 
capsule  with  the  neighbouring  textures  will  be  in  part 
loosened.  The  needle  is  next  to  be  suddenly  ro- 
tated without  withdrawing  it  from  the  cataract,  so 
that  one  of  its  flat  surfaces  may  face  the  inner  canthus, 
the  other  the  outer  one ;  and  one  of  its  edges  may  be 
turned  upwards,  the  other  downwards ;  and  then  the 
short  sudden  jerks  of  the  needle  in  the  horizontal  di- 
rection may  be  repeated,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking, 
much  as  possible,  the  lateral  connexions  of  the  ca] 
sule.  Lastly,  the  capsule-needle  is  to  be  quickly  wit: 
drawn  from  the  eye,  when  it  is  mostly  followed  by 
lens  and  the  capsule,  or  the  cataract  comes  away  fix 
on  the  point  of  the  instrument,  at  which  moment  t 
pupil  becomes  perfectly  clear  and  black.  When  the 
cataract  does  not  follow  the  withdrawing  of  the  needle, 
the  surgeon  is  to  proceed  with  the  usual  cautions  to 
the  third  stage  of  the  operation.  Great  as  the  advan- 
tage would  always  be  of  extracting  the  cataract, 
together  with  its  capsule,  it  is  plain  that  the  attempt  is 
not  practicable  when  the  case  is  a  very  hard  len- 
ticular cataract,  because  the  capsule-needle  cannot 
be  effectually  introduced  into  the  body  of  such  a  lens, 
situated  upon  the  yielding  vitreous  humour.  Nor 
would  the  plan  answer  if  the  cataract  were  very  soft, 
as  the  movements  of  the  needle  in  it  could  have  no  ef- 
fect in  breaking  the  connexions  of  the  capsule.  Mr. 
Lawrence  has  often  expressed  to  me  his  decided  opi- 
nion that  the  foregoing  method  will  rarely  succeed,  and 
ought  not  to  be  attempted ;  which  is  also  Mr,  Gutik-. 
he's  judgment.— (Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  308.)/| 
In  the  case  described  by  Beer  under  the  name  of  e?»- 
cysted  cataract,  the  capsule  must  not  be  opened  ;  but 
after  properly  opening  the  cornea,  if  the  cataract  does 
not  escape  of  itself  at  this  moment  from  the  eye,  the 
operator  must  immediately  introduce  the  small  cataract- 
tenaculmn,  with  its  point  turned  downwards,  between 
the  cornea  and  the  iris,  into  the  pupil.  The  cataract 
should  then  be  firmly  taken  hold  of  with  the  hook,  and 
slowly  and  steadily  drawn  out  of  the  eye  with  its  thick, 
tough  cajisule.  Beer  says,  that  extraction  should  be 
performed  in  the  same  way  in  the  dry  siliquose  capsulo- 
lenticular  cataract  of  children  and  adults,  except  that 
in  all  these  cases  a  fine,  elastic,  sharp,  silver  or  golden 
spatula,  fixed  at  the  lower  i)art  of  Daviel's  curette  or 
scoop,  should  be  ready  at  hand  to  assist  in  separating 
the  cataract  from  the  vitreous  humour,  immediately 
the  opaque  substance  is  disposed  to  pass  out  of  the  eye 
Also  in  the  completely  fluid  cataract,  when  the  capsule 
is  partially  opaque  and  thickened,  a  circumstance  easily 
known  by  appearances,  the  same  mode  of  extraction 
must  be  attempted.  But  if  the  hook  should  tear  its 
way  out,  and  the  capsule  empty  itself,  the  extraction 
must  be  performed  altogether  with  the  forceps.  The 
latter  instrument  is  to  be  cautiously  introduced,  in  the 
same  manner  as  tne  capsule-needle,  into  the  pupil ;  one 
of  the  largest  and  thickest  portions  of  the  capsule  is  then 
to  be  taken  hold  of,  and  suddenly  drawn  out  towards 
the  opposite  side,  by  which  means  generally  the  whole 
anterior  layer,  and  sometimes  also  the  posterior  layer, 
of  the  capsule  will  be  detached,  and  the  ])upil  imme- 
diately cleared.  On  the  contrary,  in  what  Beer  has 
called  the  bar-cataract,  which,  he  says,  is  seldom  fit 
for  an  operation  as  soon  as  the  cornea  has  been  opened, 
the  bar  must  first  be  separated  by  means  of  the  cap- 
sule-needle from  the  uvea,  in  whatever  way  is  found 
most  practicable  and  then  it  is  to  be  extracted  with  the 
small  cataract-tenaculum,  or  teeth-forceps  :  when  this 
has  been  done,  the  cataract  itself  must  be  taken  out  of 
the  eye  in  the  same  manner  as  the  encysted  cataract 
{B.  2,  p.  377  ) 
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When  extraction  has  been  completed,  the  next  object 
is  to  dress  the  eye :  while  the  patient  turns  this  up- 
wards the  lower  eyelid  is  to  be  drawn  downwards  with 
the  fore-finger,  and  steadily  held  so  until  the  patient 
has  shut  his  eye  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  Ware  found  that  a  dossil  of  lint,  steeped  in  plain 
water,  or  brandy  and  water,  and  covered  with  the  sper- 
maceti or  saturnine  cerate,  and  removed  once  every  day, 
is  the  most  easy  and  convenient  dressing  that  can  be 
applied  after  the  operation.  The  cerate  over  the  lint 
prevents  the  latter,  when  impregnated  with  the  dis- 
charge, from  becoming  stiff  and  irritating  the  lids.  Mr. 
Ware  thought  the  moae  of  applying  the  compress  and 
bandage  over  the  eye,  a  circumstance  of  no  small  im- 
portance, because  if  too  loose  the  dressings  are  very 
apt  to  slip  off,  and  consequently  to  press  unequally  and 
injuriously  on  the  eye ;  and  if  too  tight,  the  undue  pres- 
sure will  excite  pain  and  inflammation,  and  even  force 
out  some  of  the  vitreous  humour.  Mr.  Ware's  com- 
press is  made  of  soft  linen  folded  two  or  three  times, 
wide  enough  to  cover  both  eyes,  and  sufficiently  long 
to  extend  from  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  nose.  This  he  pins  at  the  top  of  the 
patient's  nightcap ;  and  its  lower  part,  which  is  divided 
in  the  middle,  to  allow  the  nose  to  come  through  it,  he 
lays  loosely  over  the  eyes.  The  bandage,  also  made 
of  old  linen,  and  as  broad  as  six  fingers,  he  carries 
round  the  head  over  the  compress,  and  pins  to  the  side 
of  the  nightcap  moderately  tight.  A  slip  of  linen  is 
afterward  carried  under  the  chin,  and  pinned  at  each 
end  to  the  side  of  the  bandage,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from 
slipping  upwards.— (Ware.)  Mr.  Guthrie  recommends 
an  «lastic  net- work  nightcap  which  fits  the  head  closely 
to  fce  put  on,  and  a  piece  of  roller  to  be  fastened  by  its 
middle  to  the  centre  of  the  cap  behind.  "  A  small 
piece  of  lint,  on  which  some  ung.  cetacei  has  been 
spread,  is  to  be  applied  over  the  closed  eyelids,  a  com- 
press of  fine  linen  is  to  be  placed  over  it,  and  another 
over  the  opposite  eye,  when  each  end  of  the  roller  is  to 
be  brought  forwards,  made  to  secure  the  compress  of 
its  own  side,  and  then  passed  over  to  the  other." — 
{Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  314.) 

Beer  recommends  the  patient  to  lie  upon  his  back, 
with  his  head  not  too  low,  and  in  a  chamber  which  is 
not  too  light,  and  to  remain  in  this  way  at  least  until 
the  wound  in  the  cornea  is  closed.  As  during  the  first 
two  days  after  the  operation,  the  doubled  piece  of  linen, 
which  Beer  places  over  the  eye,  is  repeatedly  wet 
through  with  the  discharged  aqueous  humour,  it  is  to 
be  changed  several  times  a  day.  He  also  enjoins  the 
observance  of  every  thing  which  has  been  already 
pointed  out  as  proper  after  depression  and  recli- 
nstion ;  and  in  particular  while  the  wound  in  the  cor- 
nea is  not  firmly  healed,  and  the  eye  cannot  be  kept 
open,  the  patient  must  refrain  from  taking  snuff"  and 
smoking  tobacco.  According  to  the  same  author,  no 
thoughts  should  be  entertained  of  opening  the  eye  again 
till  two  or  three  days  after  the  discharge  of  the  aqueous 
humour  has  completely  ceased  ;  a  circumstance  indi- 
cated by  slight  prickings  in  the  eye  itself,  by  a  burning, 
though  not  very  severe  pain  attending  the  escape  of  that 
fluid  from  the  inner  canthu.s,  and  in  irritable,  nervous, 
debilitated  subjects,  even  by  the  sensation  of  transient 
luminous  appearances.  Therefore,  Beer  says,  the  eye 
should  seldom  be  opened  before  the  fifth  or  sixth  day. 
When  this  is  first  done,  the  light  should  be  very  mo- 
derate, and  the  patient  placed  with  his  back  towards  it, 
all  unnecessary  lateral  light  being  kept  from  the  eye 
by  the  linen  attached  to  the  forehead  while  the  daily 
trials  of  the  newly  recovered  powers  of  the  eye  should 
be  made  with  the  utmo.st  caution.  On  the  8th,  9th,  or, 
at  latest,  on  the  10th  day.  Beer  recommends  leaving 
the  eye  open,  but  screened  above  by  a  green  eye-shade, 
in  a  half-darkened  chamber,  and  the  patient  is  after- 
ward to  be  treated,  until  his  eye  is  perfectly  well,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  already  laid  down  as  proper  to  be 
observed  after  couching.  And  especially  when  the  pa- 
tient has  had  cataracts  in  both  eyes,  Beer  thinks  itas  well 
to  apprize  him,  in  order  to  prevent  unnecessary  alarm, 
that,  upon  first  going  out  into  the  open  air,  particularly 
in  the  evening,  he  will  be  for  some  moments  almost 
blinded,  and  then  begin  to  see  again,  but  every  object 
will  now  appear  covered  vnth  a  white,  shining  circle, 
vrhich  at  length  goes  off;  though,  in  the  open  air,  it 
WUI  sometimes  contimio  forseveral  days.— (B.  2,  p.  380.) 
A  few  hours  after  the  operation,  Mr.  Guthrie  always 


If  it  continue,  or  afterward  take  place,  he  repeats  the 
evacuation.  In  another  few  hours,  if  no  amendment 
occur,  he  has  recourse  even  to  a  third  bleeding.  For 
the  first  twenty-four  hours  he  does  not  wish  the  patient 
to  be  disturbed  with  purgative  medicines,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce any  risk  of  the  edges  of  the  cornea  being  displaced; 
but  after  this  period  he  exhibits  saline  aperients,  and 
wben  much  inflammation  is  expected,  he  prescribes 
calomel,  combined  with  opiate  confection;  and  if  the 
inflammation  continue,  he  gives  two  grains  of  calome- 
with  i  or  h  of  a  grain  of  opium,  three  or  four  times  in 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  so  as  to  affect  the 
system,  and  prevent  the  bad  consequences  of  the 
inflammation  of  the  iris  and  internal  parts  of  the  eye 
—(See  Guthrie's  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye  v  315, 

The  late  Mr.  Ware  published  an  inquiry  into  the 
causes  preventing  the  success  of  extraction  of  the  cata- 
ract. 

The  first  which  he  considers  is  making  the  incision 
through  the  cornea  too  small.  In  this  circumstance,  a 
degree  of  violence  will  be  required  to  bring  the  cataract 
through  the  wound  ;  and  if  the  cataract  be  not  altered 
in  its  figure,  the  wound  will  be  forcibly  dilated,  and 
the  edge  of  the  iris  compressed  between  the  cornea  and 
the  cataract.  In  this  way  either  some  of  its  fibres 
may  be  ruptured,  or  it  may  be  otherwise  so  much  in- 
jured as  to  excite  a  considerable  degree  of  inflammation, 
and  even  induce  in  the  end  a  closure  of  the  pupil. 

This  accident  may  arise  from  the  oi)erator's  cutting 
the  cornea,  without  being  able  to  see  exactly  the  posi- 
tion of  this  membrane,  in  consequence  of  the  eye  having 
turned  inwards,  owing  to  its  not  being  properly  fixed. 
The  fault  may  also  proceed  from  the  incision  having 
been  begun  below  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  cor- 
nea. In  this  manner  nine-sixteenths,  or  rather  more 
than  half,  of  the  circumference  of  this  membrane  will 
not  be  divided  ;  which  extent  the  incision  ought  always 
to  occupy,  in  order  to  allow  the  cataract  to  be  extracted 
with  facility. 

When,  however,  the  cornea  is  remarkably  flat,  and 
the  iris  projects  unusually  forwards  in  the  anterior 
chamber,  Mr.  Ware  recommends  including  only  one- 
third  of  the  cornea  in  the  first  incision,  end  afterward 
enlarging  the  aperture  on  the  outer  side  by  means  of 
curved  scissors. 

Taking  care  to  fix  the  eye  in  Mr.  Ware's  way  is  re- 
presented by  this  author  as  being  of  great  consequence 
in  hindering  the  wound  in  the  cornea  from  being  made 
too  small. 

Whenever  the  wound  in  the  cornea  is  made  too 
small,  it  should  always  be  enlarged  before  proceeding 
farther  in  the  operation  ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Ware, 
this  can  be  best  accomplished  with  a  pair  of  curved 
blunt-pointed  scissors,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  cornea, 
where  the  knife  first  made  its  entrance. 

For  doing  this  Beer  recommends  the  use  of  Daviel's 
scissors,  which  are  to  be  introduced  with  their  conca- 
vity towards  the  operator,  and  their  point  directed  to- 
wards the  jmpil.  Beer  also  introduces  the  point  of 
the  inner  blade  into  the  middle  of  the  wound  of  the 
cornea,  under  the  flap  already  made,  and  passes  it 
somewhat  higher  than  the  place  to  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  the  incision.  Then  he  first  conveys  the 
instrument  to  the  inner  or  outer  angle  of  the  wound, 
where  the  dilatation  is  to  be  made,  keeping  the  blade, 
which  is  within  the  cornea,  not  parallel  to  the  iris,  but 
in  an  oblique  position  with  respect  to  it,  for  otherwise 
the  best  scissors  will  fail  to  make  a  clear  division. 
The  scissors  also  must  not  be  opened  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  they  should  be  ver /  quickly 
shut,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  outer  blade  ought 
only  to  move  towards  that  within  the  cornea,  lest  the 
eye  suffer  injury.  Beer  says,  that  it  is  hardly  ever 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  incision  in  the  cornea  at  both 
its  angles:  and  in  these  cases  he  confesses  that  all 
idea  of  shaping  the  wound  altogether  as  it  ought  to  be, 
must  be  renounced. — {Lehre  von  den  Auge/ikr.  b.  2, 
p.  382.)  As  already  explained,  Jaeger  uses  a  double 
knife,  with  which  it  is  alleged  the  incision  in  the  cornea 
may  always  be  made  of  due  size. — (Sec  Loudon's  Short 
Inquiry,  Ac.  1820.) 

Wounding  the  iris  with  the  cornea-knife  is  tlie  se- 
cond accident  which  Mr.  Ware  considers.  The  princi- 
pal cause  seems  to  him  to  be  a  discharge  of  the  u(|U«h)u« 
humour  before  the  knite  has  parsed  through  the  cornea 


the  patient,  whether  pain  como  on  or  not ;  and  I  low  enough  to  liindor  the  lower  part  of  the  irlM,  which 
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forms  tbe  inferior  rim  of  the  pupil,  from  getting  be- 
neath the  edge  of  the  instrument.  According  to  Mr 
Ware,  the  escape  of  tiie  aqueous  humour  may  be 
owing  to  some  inaccuracy  in  the  shape  of  the  knife,  or 
tiBstcadiness  in  introducing  it.  The  falling  of  the 
)ower  part  of  the  iris  under  the  edge  of  the  knife,  Mr. 
Ware  believes,  cannot  always  be  prevented  by  the 
utmost  skill  or  precaution  of  the  operator.  Happily, 
however,  says  he,  w-e  have  been  taught  that  the  iris 
may  be  reinstated  after  it  has  been  thus  displaced,  and 
without  suffering  any  injury,  by  making  gentle  frictions 
on  the  cornea  with  the  point  of  the  finger. 

By  unsteadiness  in  passing  the  knife,  Mr.  Ware 
means,  that  the  knife  may  not  only  be  suffered  to  make 
a  punctuation  through  this  tunic,  but  that  its  edge  may 
at  the  same  time  be  unintentionally  pressed  downwards, 
so  as  to  make  an  incision  likewise ;  in  consequence  of 
which  downward  motion  of  the  knife,  an  aperture  must 
unavoidably  be  left  in  the  cornea,  through  which  the 
aqueous  humour  will  escape.  If  the  cornea-knife  in- 
crease through  its  whole  length,  both  in  width  and  thick- 
ness, and  if  it  be  merely  pushed  through  the  cornea,  no 
space  will  be  left  through  which  any  fiuid  can  escape. 

According  to  Beer,  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour, as  the  knife  passes  across  the  anterior  chamber, 
may  happen  with  or  without  any  fault  on  the  part  of 
the  operator,  and  the  iris  fall  not  merely  against  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  knife,  but  even  project  under 
its  edge  and  over  its  back.  When  this  happens,  Beer 
joins  Ware  in  recommending  the  end  of  the  middle 
finger,  situated  at  the  inner  canthus,  to  be  gently 
pressed  without  delay  upon  that  part  of  the  cornea 
which  is  in  front  of  the  knife,  and,  at  the  moment 
when  this  is  dene,  the  iris  will  recede  from  the  edge  of 
the  instrument,  and  the  operator,  by  being  very  quick, 
may  proceed  again  without  any  risk  of  injuring  that 
part  of  the  eye.  But  if  the  iris  should  be  found  to  pro- 
ject again  above  and  below  the  knife  immediately  the 
point  of  the  finger  is  removed  from  the  cornea,  such  re- 
moval should  not  be  made,  and  the  knife  be  boldly 
pushed  on  until  its  point  pierces  the  other  side  of  the 
cornea;  or,  if  the  point  has  already  passed  some  way 
out  of  the  cornea  towards  the  inner  canthus,  the  blade 
is  to  be  pushed  on  so  far  that  no  protrusion  of  the  iris  is 
possible.  For,  says  Beer,  while  the  finger  continues  to 
make  gentle  pressure  upon  the  cornea,  the  iris  will  not  ( 
fall  under  the  knife.  Should  the  eye  chance  to  with- 
draw itself  from  the  knife,  after  this  has  penetrated  the 
anterior  chamber,  a  circumstance  which  may  easily 
happen  in  restless,  timid  patients,  the  greater  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  aqueous  humour  is  immediately  discharged , 
and  the  iris  comes  in  contact  with  the  empty  cornea.  In 
this  case,  Beer  says,  that  the  operator  should  find  out  the 
wound  with  another  knife,  and  with  a  wriggling  mo- 
tion of  the  instrument,  conduct  it  between  the  iris  and 
the  cornea,  twisting  and  turning  the  point  about  until 
it  has  successfully  passed  beyond  the  external,  then  be- 
yond the  inner  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris,  and  has 
finally  come  out  of  the  cornea  again.  Now  the  incision 
in  the  cornea  may  be  properly  finished,  in  doing  which 
it  is  always  necessary  to  keep  the  middle  finger  applied 
to  this  membrane,  in  consequence  of  the  disposition  of 
the  iris  to  fall  against  the  knife.  Beer  mentions  it  as  a 
curious  fact,  that  most  of  the  patients  who  are  restless 
and  unmanageable  at  the  first  introduction  of  the  knife, 
and  who  themselves  cause  that  disagreeable  occurrence 
now  spoken  of,  are,  on  the  contrary,  very  quiet  during 
the  foregoing  manceuvres.—( LeArc  von  den  Avgenkr. 
b  2,  p.  381.) 

The  third  accident  noticed  by  Mr.  Ware  is  the  es- 
cape of  the  vitreous  humour.  The  common  cause  of 
this  occurrence  is  the  undue  application  of  pressure.  It 
may  take  place,  either  when  the  incision  is  made 
through  the  cornea,  or  at  the  time  of  extracting  the  ca- 
taract~  Some  eyes  are  subject  to  spasm,  which  renders 
them  much  more  Uable  to  this  accident.  To  prevent  it, 
Mr.  Ware  recommends  every  kind  and  degree  of  pres- 
sure to  be  taken  from  the  eye,  before  the  knife  has  com- 
pletely cut  its  way  through  the  cornea.  And  as  soon 
as  the  knife  has  proceeded  sufficiently  low  to  secure 
the  iris  from  being  wounded  the  operator  should  not 
only  take  heed,  that  his  ovm.  fingers  do  not  touch  the 
eye',  but  should  also  direct  the  assistant,  who  supports 
the  upper  lid.  to  remove  his  fingers  entirely  from  this 
part.  The  assistant  seldom  need  make  any  pressure 
on  the  globe  of  the  eye ;  however,  when  there  is  room 
for  one  of  his  fingers  to  be  placed  on  the  inner  and  up- 


per part  of  the  globe,  without  interfering  with  those  of 
the  operator,  the  method  may  be  followed  in  order  xa 
make  the  eye  still  more  fixed.  But  immediately  t^|| 
punctuation  of  the  cornea  is  completed,  the  assistan^| 
finger  should  always  be  entirely  removed  both  from  t^ 
eyelids  and  eye  itself. 

Notwithstanding  the  upper  lid  is  left:  ais  free,  thoie 
will  be  sufficient  space  between  it  and  the  lower  lid  to 
allow  the  progress  of  the  knife  to  be  seen ;  and,  in 
finishing  the  wound,  the  operator  should  depress  the 
lower  lid  with  great  gentleness. 

With  Jaeger's  double  knife,  the  risks  arising  from  a 
very  early  escape  of  the  aqueous  humour  are  said  to  be 
avoided. 

The  vitreous  humour  may  also  be  lost  in  consequence 
of  opening  the  capsule  of  the  lens  nearer  the  circumfe- 
rence than  the  centre  of  the  pupil.  As  the  crystalline 
is  both  thinner  and  softer  at  that  part,  the  instrument 
will  be  liable  to  pass  through  both  sides  of  the  capsule, 
and  enter  the  vitreous  humour.  This  humour,  having 
no  longer  any  barrier  to  its  escape,  is  liable  to  be  forced 
out  by  the  action  of  the  eyelids  alone ;  and  when  pres- 
sure is  afterward  made,  to  bring  the  cataract  through, 
a  much  greater  quantity  will  be  lost,  and  the  cataract, 
instead  of  coming  forwards,  will  recede  from  the  pupil. 
The  only  way  to  extract  it  now  is,  by  letting  the  upper 
lid  be  gently  raised  by  an  assistant  (a  rare  instance,  in 
which  this  is  necessary  after  cutting  the  cornea),  while 
the  operator,  either  with  the  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand, 
or  with  the  blunt  end  of  the  curette,  applied  beneath  the 
incision  in  the  cornea,  prevents  the  cataract  from  sink- 
ing farther.  Then  with  his  right  hand  let  him  intro- 
duce a  hook  under  the  flap  of  the  cornea,  and  with  its 
point  carefully  entangle  the  cataract  and  bring  it  away. 

To  prevent,  however,  such  difficulties,  Mr.  Ware 
never  attempted  to  puncture  the  capsule,  until  the 
whole  pupil  was  in  view.  lie  was  in  the  habit  of 
opening  the  capsule  with  a  gold-pointed  needle,  arched 
towirds  its  extremity.  Wenzel's  needle  for  this  pur- 
pose was  flat  in  its  extremity;  Mr.  Ware's  pointed; 
and  this  is  their  only  difference.  The  latter  introduced 
his  instrument  under  the  flap  of  the  cornea,  with  its 
arched  pait  uppermost,  until  its  point  was  on  a  level 
with  the  centre  of  the  jmpil.  The  end  of  the  instru- 
ment was  then  turned  Inwards,  and  gently  rubbed  oil 
the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  until  it  pierced  it.  In  a 
few  instances  Mr.  Ware  found  the  capsule  so  tough, 
that  the  point  of  the  gold  needle  would  not  enter  it,  ani 
he  was  obliged  to  use  a  sharp  steel  instrument  of  the 
same  shape^as  that  with  a  gold  point.  As  already  ex- 
plained. Beer  was  much  bolder  with  the  capsule  than 
Ware,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  both  his  cap- 
sule-needle and  mode  of  using  it  are  better  than  those 
of  Wenzel  and  Ware. 

The  vitreous  humour  may  also  be  lost  at  the  time  of 
extracting  the  cataract,  and  the  usual  cause  is  an  un- 
due application  of  pressure.  All  violent  pressure  is 
quite  unnecessary  for  forcing  out  the  cataract,  when 
the  wound  in  the  cornea  is  sufficiently  large.  When 
the  wound  is  too  small,  it  should  be  enlarged  as  above 
directed.  If  pressure  be  continued  at  all  after  the  ca- 
taract is  extracted,  the  capsule  of  the  vitreous  humour 
will  certainly  be  ruptured,  and  some  of  this  part  of  the 
eye  protrude.  Pressure  may  even  rupture  the  capsule 
of  the  vitreous  humour,  before  the  cataract  is  brought 
through  the  incision  in  the  cornea;  the  same  conse- 
quences will  ensue,  and  the  same  practice  be  necessary, 
as  in  the  case  in  which  the  operator  has  unski]f\illy 
opened  the  capsule  of  the  vitreous  humour  with  the 
needle  in  attempting  to  open  that  of  the  lens. 

In  taking  away  fragments  of  opaque  matter  from  the 
pupil  by  means  of  the  curette,  great  care  is  requisite  to 
avoid  wounding  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule  of  the 
crystalline  with  the  end  of  the  instrument,  so  as  to 
open  a  way  for  the  escape  of  the  vitreous  humour. 

The  vitreous  humour  may,  indeed,  be  forced  out, 
after  the  extraction  of  the  cataract,  merely  by  a  spas- 
modic action  of  the  eyelids.  On  this  subject,  Mr.  Ware, 
after  hinting  his  suspicion,  that  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
which  he  saw,  the  assistant's  keeping  up  the  lid  con- 
tributed to  the  event,  repeats  his  advice,  "  that  after  the 
cornea  has  been  cut,  the  upper  eyelid  should  be  raised 
solely  by  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  of  the  operator." 

Mr.  Ware  seems  to  think,  that  more  evil  has  resulted 
from  the  operator's  being  deterred,  by  the  readiness  with 
which  the  vitreotis  humour  continues  to  start  out,  fh)m 
ascertaining  that  all  the  fragments  of  the  cataract  ara 
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removed,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  iris  has  resumed  its 
position,  than  from  the  mere  loss  of  the  vitreouts  hu- 
mour which  is  quickly  regenerated. 

When  a  portion  of  the  vitreous  humour  protrudes, 
Beer  thinks  that  the  safest  practice  is  not  to  meddle 
with  it,  though  he  owns  that  in  this  circumstance  the 
wound  heals  slowly,  and  is  always  followed  by  a  more 
or  less  perceptible  whitish  scar,  the  pupil  being  gene- 
rally drawn  towards  it,  and  deformed,  while  the  iris 
and  the  partly-emjaied  membrana  hyaloidea  become  ad- 
herent to  the  edges  of  the  incision  in  the  cornea.  But, 
says  Beer,  the  eyesight  will  be  but  little  or  not  at  all 
impaired,  notwithstanding  one-eighth  or  one-fourth  of 
the  vitreous  humour  may  be  lost.  However,  he  ob- 
serves, that  when  one-third  or  half  of  it  has  escaped,  a 
good  degree  of  vision  afterward  cannot  be  expected ; 
and  when  more  than  half  has  been  lost,  the  operation 
will  have  a  still  less  successful  result.  Ho  states  also, 
that  when  two-thirds  have  been  lost,  though  the  eye 
may  recover  its  natural  form,  the  pupillary  edge  of  the 
iris  will  remain  contracted  round  the  empty,  light-gray 
membrana  hyaloidea,  which  projects  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  consequently,  the  pupil  will  be  closed,  and 
that  state  of  the  iris  ensue,  which  is  aptly  termed  a 
sinking  of  the  pupil,  subsidentia  pupillcs,  or  synizesis. 

Mr.  Ware  notices  the  accident  of  extracting  only  a 
part  of  the  cataract,  and  leaving  the  remainder  behind. 
He  is  an  advocate  for  removing  all  oijaque  substances 
from  the  pupil,  except  an  extreme  degree  of  irritability, 
to  which  some  eyes  are  subject,  should  render  the  in- 
troduction of  every  sort  of  instrument,  after  the  cata- 
ract is  extracted,  difficult  and  dangerous.  Mr.  Ware 
usually  removed  opaque  portions  of  the  cataract  by 
means  of  a  curette ;  and  occasionally,  when  the  opaque 
substance  was  large,  and  adherent  to  the  capsule,  he 
was  obliged  to  extract  it  with  small  forceps.  Before 
finishing  the  operation,  Mr.  Ware  approves  of  always 
nibbing  the  end  of  the  finger  gently  ori  the  forepart  of 
the  eye  over  the  eyelids;  which  proceeding  tends  to 
bring  into  view  any  opaque  matter,  which  may  pre- 
viously lie  behind  the  iris.  Mr.  Ware  relates  a  case, 
proving  that  such  opacities  as  cannot  be  removed  in  the 
operation  are  capable  of  being  absorbed. 

When,  notwithstanding  the  observance  of  the  direc- 
tions laid  down  by  Beer,  as  explained  in  the  previous 
columns,  some  of  the  pultaceous  or  scabrous  surface 
of  the  cataract  is  detached,  and  continues  behind  in  the 
posterior  chamber,  Beer  says,  that  it  ought  to  be  imme- 
diately removed,  lesi  the  patient  be  left  with  a  second- 
ary lenticular  cataract,  which,  he  observes,  is  not  al- 
ways so  certain  of  being  dissolved  and  absorbed  as 
some  imagine.  The  fragments  may  be  removed  in  two 
ways ;  and  first,  the  experiment  of  rubbing  the  upper 
eyelid  over  the  eye  should  be  made,  because  it  not  un- 
frequently  brings  the  remains,  especially  when  they 
are  gelatinous,  completely  through  the  pupil,  and  out 
of  the  incision  in  the  cornea.  But  if  such  manoeuvre 
should  not  be  effectual.  Beer  recommends  cautiously  in- 
troducing DaviRl's  curette  to  the  outer  pupillary  edge 
of  the  iris,  with  its  concavity  towards  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  flap  of  the  cornea,  without  raising  this  flap 
unnecessarily  high,  and  then  the  operator  is  to  endea- 
vour to  scoop  out  at  once  as  mtich  of  the  opaque  mat- 
ter as  he  can,  and  bring  it  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
cornea.  He  says,  that  it  will  rarely  be  necessary  fre- 
quently to  repeat  the  introduction  of  tlie  curette.— 
{B.  2,  p.  3S7.) 

According  to  Mr.  Ware,  an  opacity  of  the  capsule  can 
be  the  only  reason  for  removing  it.  The  anterior  part,  he 
says,  can  alone  become  the  object  of  the  operator's  at- 
tenticn  ;  its  posterior  part  is  necessarily  hidden,  while 
the  cataract  remains  in  the  eye,  and  afterward,  if  disco- 
vered to  be  opaque,  it  is  so  closely  connected  with  the 
capsule  of  the  vitreous  humour,  that  Mr.  Ware  believes 
it  cannot  be  removed  by  any  instrument,  without  ha- 
zarding a  destructive  effusion  of  this  humour. 

When,  however,  the  opaque  lens  is  accompanied 
with  an  ofmcity  in  the  from  part  of  the  capsule,  the 
late  Mr.  Ware  recommended  the  following  plan.  After 
cutting  the  cornea,  as  usual,  a  fine-pointed  instrument, 
somewhat  smaller  in  si7,e  than  a  round  couching-needle, 
and  a  little  bent  towards  the  point,  should  be  introduced 
under  the  flap  of  the  cornea,  with  its  bent  part  up- 
wards, until  its  point  is  parallel  with  the  aperture  of 
the  pupil.  The  point  should  then  be  turned  towards 
the  opaque  capsule,  which  is  to  bo  punctured  by  it  in 
*  circular  direction,  as  near  to  the  rim  of  the  pupil  as 


tho  instrument  can  be  applied  without  hurting  the  iris. 
Sometimes  the  part  included  within  the  punctures  may 
be  extracted  on  the  point  of  the  instrument ;  and  if  this 
cannot  be  done,  it  should  be  removed  with  a  small  pair 
°£  '''f^^P^-  Tlie  lens,  whether  opaque  or  transparent, 
should  next  be  extracted,  by  making  a  slight  pressure 
with  the  curette,  either  above  or  below  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  cornea. 

On  the  preceding  subject  Beer  remarks,  that  when 
none  of  the  lens  itself  is  left  behind,  but  there  is  a  slight 
degree  of  opacity  in  the  anterior  layer  of  the  capsule, 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  cut  flakes,  and  pro- 
ducing the  least  obstacle  to  vision,  the  opaque  mem- 
brane should  be  taken  away  with  the  forceps,  in  the 
manner  described  in  the  preceding  pages  ;  for,  other- 
wise, a  secondary  capsular  cataract  will  follow',  which 
will  become  of  a  snow-white  colour,  and  if  only  a  tri 
vial  degree  of  iritis  takes  place  after  the  operation,  it 
will  become  adherent  to  the  iris,  and  the  pupil  become 
contracted  and  disfigured.— (jB.  2,  p.  388.) 

Beer  does  not  agree  with  Ware  in  condemning  all 
attempts  to  remove  the  posterior  layer  of  the  capsule 
when  found  opaque,  after  the  extraction  of  the' lens! 
The  case,  he  says,  is  indicated  by  the  light-gray  speckled 
appearance  of  the  whole  pupil,  and  by  the  patient  see- 
ing nothing  at  all,  or  objects  only  indistinctly  in  a  thick 
mist.  Beer  advises  a  cataract-tenaculum  to  be  passed 
into  the  pupil,  in  the  same  way  as  the  capsule-needle 
is  introduced  in  the  second  stage  of  extraction,  directing 
its  point  downwards  as  it  enters,  and  upwards  when  it 
is  brought  out  again.  After  it  has  entered  the  pupil,  it 
is  to  be  made  to  divide  and  annihilate,  by  repeated 
turns  of  the  tenaculum,  the  back  layer  of  the  capsule, 
and  also  the  membrana  hyaloidea  directly  behind  it, 
which,  in  such  a  case,  is  always  adherent  and  oi)aque. 
Of  these  membranes  a  considerable  part,  closely  wound 
round  the  hook,  may  be  taken  out  of  the  eye,  though 
never  without  some  slight  loss  of  the  vitreous  humour 
In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  patient  ought  to  be  informed, 
that  though  his  sight  will  be  restored,  a  part  of  ihe  ca- 
taract must  be  left,  and  will  be  visible  behind  the 
pupil,  particularly  when  it  is  dilated;  for  otherwise 
suspicions  may  arise,  that  the  operation  has  been  badly 
done,  and  a  relapse  apprehended.— (B.  2,  p.  388.) 

The  late  Mr.  Ware  published  some  remarks  on  the 
bad  consequences  of  allowing  foreign  bodies  of  any 
kind,  after  the  operation,  to  press  unequally  on  the 
globe  of  the  eye ;  comprehending  under  this  head,  the 
intervention  of  the  edge  of  the  lower  eyelid  between 
the  sides  of  the  divided  cornea ;  the  inversion  of  the 
edge  of  the  lower  eyelid ;  and  the  lodgement  )/  one  or 
more  loose  eyelashes  on  the  globe  of  the  eye 

To  prevent  the  first  accident,  every  operator,  before 
applying  the  dressings,  should  careftilly  depress  the 
lower  eyelid;  and  before  he  suffers  it  to  rise  again, 
should  take  care  that  the  flap  of  the  cornea  be  accu- 
rately adjusted  in  its  proper  position ;  and  that  the 
upper  lid  be  dropped,  so  as  completely  to  cover  it. 
After  this,  the  eyelids  should  not  be  opened  again  for 
three  or  four  days,  that  is,  until  there  is  a  good  reason 
to  suppose  the  wound  in  the  cornea  closed. 

The  inversion  of  the  lower  eyelid  is  hurtful,  in  con 
sequence  of  its  making  the  eye-lashes  rub  against  the 
eye.  These  should  be  extracted  the  day  before  the 
operation.  For  the  mode  of  effecting  a  permanent 
cure,  see  Trichiasis. 

Besides  the  danger  to  which  the  eye  is  exposed 
flrom  the  inversion  of  the  edge  of  the  lid,  the  eye  may 
receive  injury  from  the  improper  position  of  the  eye- 
lashes alone ;  one  or  more  of  which,  during  the  ope- 
ration, may  happen  to  bend  inwards,  or,  '  ecoming 
loose,  may  afterward  insinuate  themselves  between 
the  inside  of  the  lid  and  the  eye.  An  eyelash  bent  *n 
wards  should  be  rectified ;  if  broken  off  and  loose,  it 
should  be  removed. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Ware  considers  prematurely  exposing 
the  eye  to  a  strcjg  light.  He  censures  the  plan  of 
ojiening  the  eyelids  within  the  first  two  or  three  day« 
after  the  operation,  because  the  stimulus  of  the  lignt 
increases  the  ophthalmy,  and  the  method  is  ai)t  to  dis- 
turb the  wound  in  the  cornea  before  it  is  closed.  Mr. 
Ware,  however,  wishes  it  not  to  bo  inferred,  that  ho  is 
an  advocate  for  long  confinemeiit  after  the  operation. 
His  mode  is  to  keej)  the  patient  wholly  in  bed,  ""'«  •" 
direct  him  to  move  his  head  as  little  as  i)os.Hit>le,  tor 
the  first  three  days  after  the  openiiion.  During  tm« 
time,  a  dossil  of  wet  lint  is  kept  on  hi«  oye*.  covorec 
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with  a  saturnine  plaster,  compress,  and  bandage,  as 
already  described.  The  dressing  is  renev/ed  once  every 
day,  and  the  outsides  of  the  eyehds  washed  with  warm 
water  in  winter  and  cold  in  summer.  At  each  time  of 
dressing,  the  skin  of  the  lower  lid  is  drawn  gently 
down,  to  prevent  any  tendency  to  an  inversion.  Ani- 
mal food  is  prohibited,  and  the  patient  enjoined  not  to 
talk  much.  On  the  fourth  day  he  is  pemiitted  to  sit 
up  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  if  he  has  had  no  stool 
Since  the  operation,  a  mild  opening  medicine  is  now 
administered.  On  the  fiflh,  the  time  of  his  getting  up 
is  lengthened,  and  presuming  that  the  wound  in  the 
cornea  is  now  closed,  Mr.  Ware  usually  examines  the 
state  of  the  eye.  After  this,  no  dressing  need  be  ap- 
plied in  the  daytime,  care  being  taken  to  defend  it 
from  a  strong  light  by  a  pasteboard  hood  or  shade,  and 
by  darkening  the  room,  so  that  no  inconvenience  is 
felt.  The  patient  may  now  also  look  for  a  short  time 
at  large  objects.  The  following  part  of  the  treatment 
need  interfere  very  little  with  the  wishes  of  the  patient, 
unless  unexpected  accidents  occur. — ( Ware.) 

As  Beer  observes,  if  the  patient  be  very  restless, 
make  frequent  attempts  to  open  his  eyes  in  the  least, 
and  partly  lie  upon  the  eye,  or  if  in  changing  the  com- 
presses the  greatest  caution  be  not  used,  the  eye  will 
perhaps  be  roughly  pressed  upon,  and  the  iris  protrude 
between  the  displaced  and  half-opened  edges  of  the  in- 
cision in  the  cornea,  to  which  it  will  become  adherent 
during  a  slow  and  seldom  very  violent  inflammation. 
From  the  moment  when  the  iris  thus  interposes  itself 
between  the  sides  of  the  wound,  the  aqueous  humour 
begins  to  collect,  and  at  length  pushes  the  iris  consi- 
derably forwards.  In  this  case.  Beer  recommends  care- 
fully opening  the  eye  in  a  very  moderate  light,  and 
adopting  the  expedients  formerly  mentioned,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  iris  recede.  The  dressings 
should  be  reapplied,  and  the  eye  kept  closed  and  very 
quiet  for  at  least  eight  or  ten  days,  so  as  to  hinder  a 
recurrence  of  this  disagreeable  accident.  But  if  the 
iris  should  be  already  adherent  to  the  edges  of  the 
wound  in  the  cornea,  the  eye  incapable  of  bearing 
light,  and  the  aqueous  humour  more  or  less  accumu- 
lated in  the  anterior  chamber.  Beer  says,  every  thing 
must  be  left  to  time,  while  the  eye  is  kept  lightly  co- 
vered for  about  a  fortnight,  and  the  existing  inflamma- 
tion properly  treated.  Then,  if  the  protrusion,  or  sta- 
phyloma of  the  iris  should  not  be  diminished  by  the 
means  calculated  for  lessening  the  inflammation,  caus- 
tic or  the  knife  must  be  employed.— (Beer,  b.  2,  p.  391.) 
The  same  causes  which  have  been  above  specified,  as 
conducive  to  a  protrusion  of  the  iris,  may  also  produce 
a  discharge  of  the  vitreous  humour. 

The  following  observations  by  Beer  are  interesting : 
when  the  dressings  have  been  unskilfully  applied; 
when  the  incision  in  the  cornea  has  been  made  hori- 
zontally upon  a  large  prominent  eye ;  when  the  fissure 
of  the  eyelids  is  exceedingly  narrow  ;  or  the  patient  is 
restless ;  a  proper  cicatrization  of  the  wound  in  the 
cornea  may  not  follow.  Though  the  aqueous  humour 
may  collect  in  the  anterior  chamber,  the  partially  united 
lamellae  of  the  cornea  may  be  incapable  of  duly  resist- 
ing the  distention  of  that  fluid,  and  consequently  pro- 
trude in  the  form  of  a  light-gray,  semi-transparent, 
oval  vesicle,  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
wound  in  the  cornea,  and  being  most  prominent  in  the 
centre.  The  patient  complains  of  an  annoying  sense 
of  pressure  in  the  eye,  as  in  cases  of  protrusion  of  the 
iris ;  but  the  discharge  of  the  aqueous  humour  has 
completely  stopped,  and  therefore  the  anterior  cham- 
ber presents  its  natural  appearance,  and  the  pupil  its 
regular  round  shape,  though  the  edges  of  the  wound  in 
the  cornea  are  whitish  and  swollen.  This  case  was 
formerly  regarded  as  a  prolapsus  of  the  membrane  of 
the  aqueous  humour ;  but  Beer  considers  it  as  a  sort  of 
hernia  of  the  cornea,  termed  ceratocele.  Merely  punc- 
turing or  cutting  away  the  cyst  is  of  no  service  ;  for 
though  the  aqueous  humour  immediately  flows  out,  the 
wound  soon  closes  again  and  the  tumour  reappears, 
attended  also  with  some  risk  of  the  iris  falling  into 
the  cyst,  and  becoming  adherent  to  it.  Effectual  relief 
cannot  be  obtained,  unless  the  tumour  be  removed,  with 
Daviel's  scissors,  as  close  as  possible  to  the  wound  ; 
the  dressings  skilfully  arranged  ;  and  the  eye  kept 
closed  and  quiet  for  eight  days  or  a  fortnight.  In  such 
a  ca.se,  a  whitish  scar  is  always  permanently  left. — 
(Beer,  ft.  2,  p.  393.)  { 

Be*»r  cbserves,  that  when  the  pupil  contracts  very  l 
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considerably  afler  the  incision  in  the  cornea  is  inad«, 
and  the  cataract  at  the  same  time  remains  at  some  diS' 
tance  from  the  uvea,  too  small  an  opening  has  gen 
rally  been  made,  and  it  ought  to  be  enlarged.    But 
the  cataract  cannot  be  forced  though  the  pupil  wit: 
out  making  pressure  on  the  lower  part  of  the  eyeball 
and  the  closure  of  the  pupil  should  still  continue,  the 
circumstance  proceeds  from  the  loss  of  the  aqueous 
humour,  and  the  second  stage  of  extraction  must 
deferred  a  little  while,  until  the  pupil  dilates  again, 
the  operation  must  then  be  finished  in  a  very  moderi 
light. — (Also  Guthrie^s  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye, 
p.  305.) 

When,  in  the  second  stage  of  the  operation,  the  an- 
terior layer  of  the  capsule  has  been  properly  divided,* 
and  yet  the  cataract  will  not  pass  into  the  pupil,  thoug" 
the  eye  it.self  acts  with  energy,  Beer  says,  that  it 
indispensably  necessary  to  make  pressure  upon  th 
lower  part  of  the  eyeball,  as  already  advised,  and  to 
continue  it  either  until  the  cataract  with  its  lowermosfei 
edge  effectually  projects  through  the  pupil  and  out  of; 
the  eye,  or  until  it  is  moved  so  far  directly  upwa 
(without  entering  the  pupil)  that  its  lower  margin  18.1 
brought  into  view,  and  quite  a  black  semilunar  inter 
space  is  seen  between  it  and  the  inferior  pupillary  edg 
of  the  iris.    At  this  moment  the  operator,  without  in- 
creasing the  pressure  of  the  finger  on  the  eyeball,  le; 
the  vitreous  humour  burst,  and  a  great  part  of  it 
lost,  and  without  lessening  the  pressure,  lest  the  catr 
ract  sink  back  into  the  eye,  should  introduce  Daviel'i 
curette  into  the  above  interspace,  with  its  hollow  sur- 
face applied  against  the  back  surface  of  the  cataract, 
which  is  to  be  gently  pushed  out  of  the  eye.    In  do- 
ing this.  Beer  owns  that  a  small  part  of  the  vitreoi 
humour  is  almost  always  lost,  but  the  quantity  is  n 
at  all  comparable  to  what  is  lost  when  the  hyaloii 
membrane  gives  way  before  Daviel's  curette  is  intr 
duced,  which  can  then  only  be  passed  into  the  eyi 
through  the  protruded  vitreous  humour  for  the  pur-i 
pose  of  pushing  out  the  cataract. 

Beer  notices  the  occasional  protrusion  of  the  iris, 
in  the  third  stage  of  the  operation,  more  or  less  between 
the  edges  of  the  incision  in  the  cornea,  immediately 
after  the  exit  of  the  cataract.    Here,  says  Beer,  the  iria 
should  be  reduced  without  the  least  delay,  and  thi 
pupil,  which  is  completely  oval,  made  round  again ; 
thing  which  the  operator  may  easily  perform,  by  a] 
plying  his  hand  flat  upon  the  patient's  forehead,  lettinj 
the  latter  shut  his  eye,  rubbing  the  upper  eyelid  quickl; 
yet  gently  with  the  thumb,  and  then  suddenly  openini 
the  eye,  by  which  means  a  moderate  light  will  at  once' 
strike  it,  and  produce  an  expansion  of  the  ins. 

In  all  patients  who  have  been  operated  upon  for  cata- 
racts, the  edges  of  the  eyelids  become  glued  together 
with  mucus  on  the  first  night  after  the  operation ;  yet, 
according  to  Beer,  in  individuals  particularly  subject 
to  copious  secretions  of  mucus,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
the  puncta  lachrymalia  and  lachrymal  ducts  to  be 
blocked  up  with  thickened  mucus,  whereby  the  tears 
are  prevented  from  duly  passing  down  into  the  nose, 
so  that  from  time  to  time  they  are  discharged  from  the 
inner  angle  of  the  eye,  and  collect  under  the  eyelids 
In  this  case,  the  patient  soon  begins  to  complain  of 
violent,  continual,  and  increasing  sense  of  pressure  on 
the  eye,  and  the  upper  eyelid  swells,  unattended  with 
any  redness.  Irritable  persons  also  experience  a  stu- 
pifying  dull  headache.  These  inconveniences  may  be 
immediately  removed  by  clearing  away  the  mucus 
with  a  little  lukewarm  milk  from  the  inner  canthus, 
and  letting  a  stream  of  clean  water  fall  over  the  cheek. 
Care  must  also  be  taken  to  hinder  a  recurrence  of  the 
circumstance,  and  to  remove  it  if  it  should  happen 

The  inflammation  consequent  to  extraction  chiefly 
affects  the  iris  and  neighbouring  textures.  Beer  rele: 
its  origin  principally  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
interior  of  the  eye ;  which,  owing  to  the  size  of  the 
wound,  he  says,  is  not  entirely  to  be  prevented.  But 
another  cause  is  the  introduction  of  different  instru- 
ments into  the  eye ;  and  hence  the  inflammation  is  ge- 
nerally severe  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  remove 
fragments  of  the  cataract  with  Daviel's  curette,  or  to 
take  away  the  capsule  with  forceps,  or  destroy  it  with 
the  tenaculum-necdle.  However,  Beer  is  of  opinion, 
th.it  a  surgeon  who  knows  how  to  operate  well  in  every 
mode,  will  not  find  the  inflammation,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, more  violent  afler  extraction  tJian  other 
methods  ;  and  therefore  he  thinks  that  when  no  con- 
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•iderable  impediment  exists,  it  should  be  preferred. 
Beer,  who  considers  extraction  as  a  radical  mode  of  re- 
movin<^  a  cataract,  thinks,  that  when  tlierc  are  no  great 
and  insurmountable  obstacles  to  its  performance,  and 
the  operator  can  execute  it  as  well  as  all  oiher  metliods, 
and  with  the  requisite  skill,  it  ought  to  be  preferred. 
But  when  he  is  deficient  in  skill,  he  is  himself  the 
greatest  impediment  to  the  success  of  the  operation. 
The  particular  cases  in  which  the  methods  of  depres- 
sion and  reclination  are  indicated,  have  been  already 
specified,  and  in  these,  of  course,  extraction  is  not  ad- 
vantageous. There  are  also  some  examples,  as  Beer 
remarks,  in  which  the  latter  operation  must  be  hazard- 
ous for  a  beginner,  and  therefore,  in  respect  to  such  au 
operator,  by  no  means  eligible,  as  in  cases  of  bar-cata- 
ract and  capsulo-lenticular  cataracts  with  a  cyst  of 
purulent  matter.— {Beer,  b.  2,  p.  396.) 

OF    KERATONYXIS. 

Gleize,  having  commenced  an  operation  by  extrac- 
tion, was  prevented  from  completing  it  by  a  sudden 
movement  of  the  patient's  head :  instead  of  enlarging 
the  opening  in  the  cornea  with  scissors,  he  intro- 
duced a  needle  through  it,  and  depressed  the  lens.  This 
case  led  to  the  invention  of  the  new  method  of  opera- 
ting by  keratonyxis,  as  it  is  now  termed,  a  description 
of  which  Gleize  published  in  1786.  Gleize's  method 
was  simplified  by  Conradi,  who  merely  opened  the  cor- 
nea and  capsule  of  the  lens  with  a  lance-shaped  knife, 
and  lefl  the  removal  of  the  cataract  to  be  effected  by  the 
absorbents.  Several  improvements  were  siibsequently 
made  in  this  method  by  Dr.  H.  Buchhorn,  who  first 
gave  it  the  name  of  Keratonyxis  (see  this  word),  and 
adopted  the  practice  of  dividing  the  lens,  as  well  as  the 
capsule,  and  of  bringing  the  fragments  forwards  into  the 
anterior  chamber.  About  the  same  time  Mr.  Saunders, 
in  England,  perfected  a  similar  operation,  and  applied  it 
particularly  to  congenital  cataracts.— (See  Guthrie^s 
Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  331,  332.) 

This  oi)eration  requires  the  pupil  to  be  first  artificially 
dilated.  The  belladonna  (says  Mr.  Guthrie)  should  be 
applied  the  day  before,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  ope- 
-ation,  in  order  that  the  pupil  may  be  completely  di- 
lated, and  a  few  drops  of  a  solution,  in  the  proportion  of 
five  grains  of  the  extract  to  a  drachm  of  water,  should 
be  dropped  into  the  eye  half  an  hour  before  its  com- 
mencement, so  as  to  prevent  a  contraction  of  the  pupil 
during  the  operation. — {Op.  cit.  p.  333.)  Keratonyxis 
admits  of  being  divided  into  two  stages  ;  first  the  intro- 
duction of  the  needle  through  the  cornea  and  pupil  as 
far  as  the  cataract ;  and  secondly,  the  breaking  of  the 
lens  to  pieces,  and  the  division  and  laceration  of  its 
capsule.  For  these  puriwses  Beer  prefers  a  common, 
straight,  spear-shaped,  sharp-edged  couching-needle 
to  any  curved  one,  however  fine  it  may  be  made ;  first, 
because  it  pierces  the  cornea  with  greater  facility  ;  se- 
condly, because  both  a  soft  cataract  and  the  capsule  can 
be  more  effectually  cut  with  it,  a  larger  opening  being 
made,  through  which  the  aqueous  humour  may  flow 
over  the  fragments  of  the  lens,  and  the  dissolution  of 
the  cataract  be  thus  rendered  more  certain ;  whereas, 
with  a  curved  needle.  Beer  says,  the  lens  can  only  be 
disturbed  and  the  capsule  torn,  under  which  circum- 
stances inflammation  and  a  secondary  capsular  cata- 
ract are  likely  to  be  produced.  He  directs  the  instru- 
ment to  be  introduced  either  at  the  lower  or  at  the  ex- 
ternal part  of  the  cornea,  one  line  and  a  half  from  its 
margin,  the  point  being  directed  obliquely  towards  the 
pupil,  and  the  capsule  is  to  be  effectually  cut  by  moving 
the  extremity  of  the  needle  laterally  in  various  ways ; 
and,  above  all  things,  it  is  necessary  at  the  time  of 
breaking  the  lens  piecemeal,  not  to  let  the  instrument 
continue  always  within  this  body,  but  at  every  stroke 
to  lift  it  completely  out  of  the  lens  and  capsule,  and 
then  introduce  it  into  them  again  in  different  direc- 
tions. 

Dr.  Jacob  i)rcfers,  for  tlic  performance  of  this  opera- 
tion, a  fine  sewing-needle  curved  at  the  point.  He 
says,  that  it  rarely  or  never  leaves  the  slightest  mark  in 
the  cornea.  "  The  capsule  can  be  opened  to  any  extent ; 
a  soft  or  friable  lens  can  be  actually  broken  up  into  a 
pulp,  by  pushing  the  curved  extremity  of  the  needle 
into  its  centre,  an<l  revolving  the  handle  between  the 
fingers ;  large  fragments  can  he  taken  up  on  the  point 
of  the  needle  from  the  anterior  chamber,  and  forced 
back  out  of  the  way  of  the  iris  ;  or,  if  BufHcienlly  soft. 
•nay  be  divided  by  pressing  them  against  the  back  of 


the  cornea  with  the  convexity  of  the  needle,"  &c.— 
(See  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  4,  p.  224.) 

As  Beer  observes,  keratonyxis  must  soon  have  been 
found  as  little  adapted  to  all  cataracts  as  any  other 
mode ;  for  otherwise  the  suggestion  would  not  have 
been  made  to  practise  reclination  through  the  cornea. 
To  this  form  of  reclination,  however,  Beer  adduces 
great  objections  ;  for  he  says  that  in  this  manner  either 
the  cataract  cannot  be  properly  turned  if  the  iris  bo 
duly  spared,  but  it  will  continue  to  lie  obliquely,  being 
always  quite  evident  below  the  pupil,  and  verj'  apt  to 
rise  again  from  the  slightest  cause  ;  or  it  is  indeed  de- 
pressed far  enough  towards  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  but 
however  much  the  pupil  may  be  artificially  dilated, 
the  pupillary  edge  of  the  iris  is  more  or  less  injuredl 
especially  at  the  convexity  of  the  curved  needle.  In 
addition  to  these  considerations.  Beer  urges  against 
this  method  all  the  objections  which  apply  to  the  prac- 
tice of  reclination  through  the  sclerotica. 

After  the  lens  and  capsule  have  been  effectually  cut 
in  pieces,  the  same  light  mode  of  dressing  and  the 
same  after-treatment  are  proper,  which  are  adopted  in 
cases  of  depression  and  reclination.  Beer  also  parti- 
cularly objects  to  any  trials  being  immediately  made 
of  the  eyesight.  At  the  same  time  he  assures  us,  that 
he  has  not  met  with  any  of  the  instances  so  frequently 
mentioned  in  books,  of  persons  on  whom  keratonyxis 
has  been  done,  seeing  perfectly  well,  and  having  quite 
a  clear  pupil  in  a  few  days:  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  several  weeks,  and  sometimes  as  many 
months  elapsed  before  the  pupil  became  quite  transpa- 
rent. 

According  to  Beer,  keratonyxis  is  not  liable  to  many 
iccidents.  Sometimes,  says  he,  the  artificially  dilated 
pupil  contracts  as  soon  as  tile  needle  has  pierced  the 
cornea  and  reached  the  cataract :  in  this  circumstance 
the  operator  must  wait  quietly,  until  the  pupil  gradually 
expands  again,  a  change  which  may  be  promoted  by 
screening  the  eye  with  the  hand.  If  the  operation 
were  to  be  continued  without  delay,  either  the  pupillary 
edge  of  the  iris  would  be  seriously  and  dangerously 
hurt  by  the  needle,  o-  the  cataract  could  not  be  effect- 
ually divided.  When,  contrary  to  expectation,  the 
nucleus  of  the  cataract  is  too  hard  to  be  broken  piece- 
meal, reclination  and  depression  should  be  done  through 
the  cornea,  as  well  as  circumstances  will  allow,  and 
these  objects  can  be  more  easily  effected  with  a  part 
than  with  the  whole  of  the  lens.  When  the  lens  is 
found  completely  fluid,  but  the  capsule  opaque  only  at 
some  points,  Beer,  with  the  view  of  preventing  a  se 
condary  capsular  cataract,  recommends  cutting  the 
membrane  in  all  directions,  and  annihilating  it  as  much 
as  possible.  Keratonyxis  may  be  followed  by  the  same 
evils  which  occasionally  take  place  after  depressioa 
and  reclination,  and  which  will  require  similar  treat- 
ment. But,  according  to  Beer's  experience,  one  of  th* 
most  frequent  consequences  is  a  secondary  capsular 
cataract,  which  often  ensues  even  though  the  pupil 
was  quite  clear  at  the  time  of  the  operation ;  and 
though  it  may  not  quite  blind  the  patient,  it  consider- 
ably lessens  his  power  of  vision,  and  renders  the  ope- 
ration very  incomplete. 

When  the  sole  object  of  keratonyxis  is  to  break  and 
cut  the  cataract  and  its  capsule  piecemeal,  and  the  fVag- 
ments  are  to  be  left  to  dissolve  and  be  absorbed,  the 
operation  can  be  indicated  only  where  this  division, 
breaking,  dissolution,  and  absorption  of  the  cataract 
can  be  successfully  wrought.  Hence  Beer  sets  down 
the  method  as  not  calculated  for  firm,  hard,  lenticular 
cataracts ;  nor  for  those  which  are  softish  and  scabrous 
only  upon  their  surface;  and  he  says  that  .J  is  not 
suited  for  capsulo-lenticular  cataracts,  nor  for  any 
cases  termed  false  cataracts,  which  are  of  a  membra- 
nous nature.  Keratonyxis,  he  observes,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  answer  only  in  fluid  or  gelatinous  cataracts, 
when  the  capsule  is  either  little  or  not  at  all  opaque 
and  thickened,  and  of  course  can  be  easily  opened  and 
cut  to  pieces,  as  in  the  case  described  under  the  namo 
of  encysted  cataract.  For  the  above  reasons,  the  me- 
thod is  well  adapted  for  children  and  young  subjects, 
in  whom  the  origin  and  general  complications  of  a  cats 
ract  involve  the  case  in  suspicious  circumstances. 

After  keratonyxis,  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  should 
be  kept  up  by  means  of  belladonna  until  all  symptonis 
of  inflammation  have  subsided.— (See  Guthrie's  Opera- 
tim  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  336.) 

Lang-siibeck,  who  has  practised  kowtonyxia  tot  con- 
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siderable  extent,  and  uses  the  curved,  two-edged,  lan- 
cet-shaped needle,  thinks  extraction  preferable  to  it 
only  when  the  whole  cataract  can  be  brought  out  at 
once  by  means  of  gentle  pressure  on  the  eye,  and 
with  the  aid  of  Daviel's  curette,  as  in  the  case  of  a  firm 
cataract;  while  he  represents  keratonyxis  as  most  ad- 
vantageous where,  by  the  manoeuvre  of  opening  the 
capsule,  the  mass  of  the  cataract  would  be  so  divided 
by  the  instrument  as  not  to  admit  of  being  extracted 
altogether ;  but  would  require  the  use  of  a  scoop,  for- 
ceps", or  hook  for  bringing  out  the  fragments,  as  in  ex- 
amples of  soft,  milky,  and  capsular  cataracts.  Lan- 
genbeck  also  urges,  as  a  reason  against  extracting  soft 
cataracts,  their  greater  size,  whereby  in  their  passage 
through  the  pupil  in  an  entire  state,  they  may  injure 
the  iris.-— {Neue  Bibliothek  fur  die  Chir.  b.  1,  j).  461.) 
Valuable  information  on  keratonyxis  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  same  author  in  the  4th  vol.  of  his  first 
Bibliothek;  in  the  1st  vol.  of  his  new  Bibl.p.  1,  6fC. 
1815  ;  and  in  a  tract  entitled,  "  Priifung  der  Kerato- 
nyxis, einer  Metkode  den  grauen  Staar  durch  die  Horn- 
haut  zu  recliniren,  oder  zuzurstuckeln  nebst  erlau- 
temden  Operations  geschichten,  Giittingen,  1811.  See 
also  Conradi,  in  Arnemann's  Magazin,  b.  1,  p.  95. 
1791.  Gleize,  Nouvelles  Obs.  Pratiques  sur  les  Mala- 
dies de  VlF.il,  p.  118,  1812.  G.  H.  BuchkorrCs  Diss, 
de  Keratonyxide,  Hales,  1806.  Die  Keratonyxis,  (J-c. 
1811. 

[The  several  operations  enumerated  by  Mr.  Cooper 
for  the  removal  of  this  disease  have  all  found  strenu- 
ous advocates  in  this  country.  That  no  one  operation 
is  adapted  to  every  kind  of  cataract  is  admitted  by  all 
experienced  oculists ;  and  the  refinement  of  the  art 
consists  in  distinguishing  each  from  the  o'her.  I  have 
known  very  many  erroneous  decisions  made  by  gentle- 
men of  great  skill  and  experience,  in  their  diagnosis 
of  cataract ;  and  after  the  operation  wa.s  rammenced, 
the  true  character  of  the  cataract  was  ascertained  to  be 
very  different  from  what  had  before  been  supposed. 
This  liability  to  error  arises  from  the  very  imperfect 
descriptions  given  of  the  characteristics  of  each  kind 
of  cataract,  and  yet,  imperfect  as  they  are,  they  are  too 
often  presented  as  infallible. 

It  will  not  be  found  easy  to  decide  in  all  cases  with 
absolute  certainty  whether  the  cataract  be  hard,  soft, 
caseous,  or  fluid,  nor  to  assert  positively  whether  the 
opacity  is  in  the  capsule  or  the  body  of  the  crystalline 
lens,  by  merely  looking  into  the  eye;  nor  should  any 
decision  be  made  in  any  case  until  the  pupil  is  fully 
dilated  by  the  belladonna,  stramonium,  or  some  similar 
agent;  for  this  will  be  found  greatly  to  facilitate  the 
diagnosis.  . 

The  operation  most  frequently  performed  ni  this 
country,  is  that  of  passing  the  needle  of  Adams,  Scarpa, 
Saunders,  or  Hey  through  the  sclerotic,  immediately 
behind  the  iris,  and  then  lacerating  the  capsule  or  the 
lens  itself,  and  permitting  the  aqueous  humour  to  act 
upon  it,  either  by  pressing  the  fragments  of  the  lens 
through  the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber,  or,  where 
this  is  impracticable,  by  suffering  the  lacerated  mem- 
brane or  fragments  to  remain  in  situ,  which  will  often 
be  found  sufficient. 

One  of  the  most  successful  operators  in  this  country 
is  Doct.  John  Harper,  of  Baltimore,  asd  he  seldom 
adopts  any  other  operation  than  this,  which  he  repeats 
as  often  as  necessary  on  the  same  eye.  When  the 
opacity  is  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule,  which 
is  frequently  the  case,  a  single  operation  of  this  kind 
will  succeed.  I  have  often  witnessed  the  satisfactory 
results  of  this  method  in  his  practice  and  in  my  own. 
Inone  instance  I  performed  it  on  both  eyes  at  once,  on 
the  nerson  of  a  young  lady,  and  to  promote  absoi-ption 
kept  her  on  the  use  of  the  blue  pill ;  and  in  three  weeks 
her  vision  was  restored,  although  she  had  been  blind 
twelve  years.  , 

The  operation  of  keratonyxis  is  now  very  often  per- 
formed, and  is  well  spoken  of  by  many  surgeons,  who 
think  it  adapted  to  more  kinds  of  cataract  than  any 
other  Some,  however,  after  passing  the  needle  through 
the  cornea,  have  the  tactus  eruditus  to  bring  forward 
the  lens  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  thus  accom- 
Dlish  tlie  same  object  as  by  the  posterior  operation. 

Couching  or  depression  has  now  but  few  advocates 
amon"  us,  although,  from  its  simplicity  and  the  facility 
of  its  perl'ormance,  it  was  formerly  very  generally  prac- 
tised in  America.  The  frequent  instances  of  amauro- 
sis by  injury  of  the  retina,  and  the  return  of  the  lens 
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to  the  axis  of  the  eye  after  its  depression,  have  brought 
it  into  disrepute. 

The  operation  of  extraction  is  not  often  preferred, 
for  hard  cataract,  whether  from  any  real  or  suppi 
difficulty  in  its  performance,  as  insinuated  by  its 
vocates,  I  am  not  prepared  to  decide.    If,  however,  the 
lens  be  first  brought  into  the  anterior  chamber,  the 
difficulty  will  be  annihilated,  and  very  often  absorption 
will   render  the  latter   operation  unnecessary  if  the 
former  be  premised.    I  know  this  fact  from  my  own 
experience,  as  well  as  from  the  observation  of  othet 
surgeons. 

When  the  cataract  exists  only  in  one  eye,  the  pro- 
priety of  an  operation  is  not  only .  questionable,  but 
should  never  be  admitted.  I  have  a  valuable  friend,  a 
clergyman,  in  this  city,  who  has  tiad  an  entire  opacity, 
situated  in  the  capsule  of  one  lens,  for  many  years, 
while  the  other  eye  has  always  possessed  an  uncom 
mon  acuteness  of  vision.  And  I  once  knew  the  ope- 
ration of  extraction  attempted  by  an  European  sur- 
geon, in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  on  a  man  who  had 
one  sound  eye,  and  by  some  mishap  iritis  came  on,  and 
this  attempt  to  cure  one  eye  has  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  both,  and  he  is  totally  blind  to  this  day.  One  such 
occurrence  in  a  century  should  prevent  the  repetition 
of  so  hazardous  an  experiment. 

When,  however  there  is  a  well-formed  cataract  ou 
one  eye,  and  another  begins  to  form  on  I  he  other  eye,- 
then  the  operation  should  not  be  delayed  on  the  eye? 
first  diseased  ;  and  in  very  many  cases  the  cataract  in 
its  forming  state  will  be  removed  by  the  operation  on 
its  fellow.  This  I  have  seen  in  several  instances,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  results  which  can  fol- 
low in  this  department  of  operative  surgery.— Ueese.] 

OF   THE    CONGENITAL    CATARACT,    AND    OPERATINO 
UPON  CHILDREN. 

I  shall  not  stop  here  to  inquire  whether  the  expres- 
sion congenital  cataract  is  generally  used  with  strict 
propriety  ;  but  it  is  worth  noticing,  that  the  term  is  re 
probated  by  Beer  as  being  in  general  incorrectly  ap 
plied. 

So  much  has  been  already  said  in  a  preceding  sec- 
tion of  this  article,  concerning  the  propriety  and 
striking  advantages  of  operating  for  the  cataracts  of 
children,  that  to  expatiate  farther  upon  this  point  would; 
be  a  mere  waste  of  time. 

We  have  noticed  the  case  which  Scarpa  terms  the 
primary  membranous  cataract,  and  which  is  men- 
tioned by  that  distinguished  professor  as  being  met 
with  in  children,  or  young  people  under  the  age  of 
twenty,  the  substance  of  the  crystalline  itself  being 
almost  entirely  absorbed,  while  the  capsule  is  left  in 
an  opaque  state,  including  at  most  only  a  small  nu- 
cleus, not  larger  than  a  pin's  head.  This  disease  is  de- 
scribed by  Scarpa  as  exceedingly  rare,  and  character- 
ized by  a  certain  transparency,  and  similitude  to  a  cob- 
web :  by  a  whitish  opaque  point,  either  at  its  centre  or 
circumference ;  and  by  a  streaked  and  reticulated  ap- 
pearance. Now  this  example,  which  is  represented  by 
Scarpa  as  being  rare,  api)ears,  from  the  experience  of 
Mr.  Saunders,  to  be  by  no  means  uncommon,  since, 
at  the  London  Infirmary  for  diseases  of  the  eye,  it 
was  found  that  the  majority  of  congenital  cataracts 
were  capsular  or  membranous.  This  last  statement 
is  also  at  variance  with  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Gibson, 
who  has  asserted,  that  in  infants  the  cataract  is  gene- 
rally f[m<i.—(Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  7,  p. 
397.)  Mr.  Ware  also  asserts,  that  in  children  bom  with 
cataracts  the  crystalline  humour  has  generally,  if  not 
always,  been  found  either  in  a  soft,  or  fluid  slate.— (Obs. 
on  the  Cataract  and  Gutta  Serena,  vol.  2,  p.  380.)  We 
learn  from  Mr.  Saunders's  publication,  that  in  the  con- 
genital cataract,  after  the  crystalline  lens  is  converted 
into  an  opaque  substance,  it  is  gradually  absorbed  ;  and 
in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  absorption  the  ante- 
rior lamella  of  the  capsule  approaches  the  posterior, 
until  they  form  one  membrane,  which  is  white,  opaque, 
and  very  elastic.  This  process  is  commonly  completed 
long  before  the  eighth  year,  and  the  operator  will  now 
find  a  substance  which  he  will  in  vain  endeavour  either 
to  extract  or  depress.  But  there  is  one  form  of  the 
congenital  cataract  in  which  the  absorption  of  the  lens 
does  not  proccf-d,  viz  when  the  centre  of  the  crystal- 
line is  opaque,  and  its  circumference  is  perfectly  tran»- 
parent.  Should  the  capsule  and  lens  be  penetrated, 
however,  with  any  instrument,  the  opacity  soon  be- 
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comes  complete,  and  from  this  moment  the  substance 
of  the  lens  begins  to  be  absorbed. 

The  experience  of  Mr.  Saunders  proves,  that  in  the 
congenital  cataract,  the  lens  may  bo  either  solid,  soft, 
or  fluid,  but  that  more  frequently  it  is  partially  or  com- 
pletely absorbed,  and  the  cataract  is  capsular. 

The  circumstance  of  Mr.  Gibson's  never  having  met 
with  a  simple  membranous  cataract  in  an  infant,  a  fact 
so  much  at  variance  w^ith  Mr.  Saunders's  account,  is 
conceived  by  Mr.  Guthrie  to  admit  of  satisfactory  ex- 
planation by  the  inference,  that  Mr.  Gibson,  in  Man- 
chester, probably  saw  all  the  children  there  with  con- 
genital cataract  soon  after  they  were  born,  and  before 
the  absorption  of  the  lens  had  proceeded  far;  while  a 
great  number  of  Mr.  Saunders's  congenital  cases  were 
brought  to  him  in  London  from  distant  places,  and  not 
seen  by  him  till  the  children  were  older,  and  the  disease 
had  made  greater  progvess.— (Operative  Surgery  of  the 
Eye,  p.  359.)  Indeed,  Mr.  Gibson  states  himself,  that 
simple  membranous  cataracts  are  by  no  means  imcom- 
mon  at  the  age  of  eight  or  ten,  as  well  as  in  adults  who 
have  been  born  blind.— (See  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg:  Jour, 
vol.  8,  p.  399.) 

The  following  table  of  forty-four  cases  is  given  in  Mr. 
Saunders's  work,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  in  what 
proportion  each  species  of  cataract  has  been  found  to 
prevail  in  congenital  cases. 
Solid  opaque  lens,  with  or  without  opacity  of  the 

capsule.    Three  single,  two  double  cataracts a 

Solid  lens,  opaque  in  the  centre,  transparent  in  the 
circumference,  with  capsule  in  the  same  state. 

Five  double 5 

Soft  opaque  lens,  with  or  without  opacity  of  the  cap- 
sule.   Two  single,  two  double 4 

Soft  opaque  lens,  with  solid  nucleus.    One  single, 

two  double 3 

Soft  opaque  lens,  with  dotted  capsule,  the  spots 

white,  the  spaces  transparent.    Two  double 2 

Fluid  cataract,  with  opacity  of  the  capsule.    Two 

single 2 

Fluid  cataract,  with  opacity  of  the  capsule,  and 

closed  pupil.    Two  double • 2 

Opaque  and  thickened  capsule,  the  lens  being  com- 
pletely absorbed,  or  the  remains  of  it  being  thin 

and  squamose.    Six  single,  twelve  double 18 

Opaque  and  tliickened  capsule,  vvith  only  a  very 
small  nucleus  of  the  lens  unabsorbed  in  the  centre. 

Two  single 2 

Opaque  and  thickened  capsule  in  the  centre,  remains 
of  the  lens  in  the  circumference.    One  double. .  •     1 

Here  the  corresponding  character  of  congenital  cata- 
racts in  the  eyes  of  each  individual  is  exhibited  by  the 
number  of  double  cases,  and  we  are  informed  that  the 
same  character  was  preserved  in  the  cataracts  of  several 
children  of  the  same  family.— (Saunders  on  Diseases 
of  the  Eye,  edit,  by  Dr.  Farre,  p.  135,  136.) 

The  congenital  cataract  appears  frequently  to  afflict 
several  children  of  the  same  parents.  In  the  course  of 
the  present  article,  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  advert 
to  two  striking  examples  of  this  fact.  The  first  is  re- 
lated by  Mr.  Lucas,  who  attended  five  children  of  a 
clergyman  at  Leaven,  near  Beverley,  all  born  with  cata- 
racts.— (See  Med.  Obs.  and  Inquiries,  vol.  6.)  The 
second  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gibson,  who,  some  years 
ago,  saw  five  or  six  children,  the  families  of  two  sisters, 
who  were  all  totally  blind,  and  in  an  idiotic  state, 
having  cataracts  accompanied  with  amaurosis. — (Edin. 
Med.  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  S,p.  398.)  Several 
instances  occurred  to  the  late  Mr.  Saunders.  In  one 
family,  two  brothers  were  thus  afflicted.  In  a  second 
family,  two  brothers,  twins,  became  blind  with  cataracts 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  months,  each  within  a  few 
days  of  the  other.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  four  cata- 
racts had  precisely  the  same  character.  In  a  third 
family,  a  brother  and  two  sisters  were  born  with  this 
disease.  The  eldest  sister  was  afiected  with  it  only  in 
ene  eye,  the  brother  and  youngest  sister  in  both  eyes. 
In  a  fourth  family,  three  brothers  and  a  sister  had  all 
eongenital  cataracts.— (Saunders  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Wye,  p.  134,  U5.) 

Children  with  congenital  cataracts  possess  various 
legrees  of  vision  ;  but  when  they  are  totally  blind, 
*»eir  eyes  not  being  attracted  by  external  objects,  voli- 
tion is  not  exercised  over  the  muscles  of  these  organs, 
which  roll  about  with  an  irregular,  rapid,  and  trembling 
motion. 

Vol.  1.-8 


I  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  manner  of  opera- 
tmg  upon  children.  Until  the  time  of  Mr.  Pott,  the 
mtention  of  surgeons,  in  couching  or  depressing;  the 
cataract  (as  indeed  the  expression  itself  implies),  was 
to  push  the  opaque  crystalline  downwards,  away  from 
the  pupil.  Mr.  Pott,  conscious  that  the  cataract  often 
existed  m  a  fluid  or  soft  state,  was  aware  that  it  could 
not  then  be  depressed  ;  and  therefore,  in  such  cases,  he 
recommended  using  the  couching-needle  for  the  express 
purpose  of  breaking  down  the  cataract,  and  of  making 
a  large  aperture  in  the  capsule,  so  that  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour, which  he  believed  to  be  a  solvent  for  the  opaque 
crystalline,  might  come  into  immediate  contact  with 
this  body.  This  operation,  subsequently  to  Mr.  Pott, 
has  been  strongly  and  ably  recommended  by  Mr  Hey, 
of  Leeds,  and  Professor  Scarpa,  of  Pavia.  In  the  cases 
of  children,  it  even  received  the  approbation  of  the  late 
Mr.  Ware.— (On  the  Operation  of  Functuring  the  Cap- 
sule of  the  Crystalline  Humour,  p.  9.) 

But,  notwithstanding  the  utility  and  efficacy  of  lace- 
rating the  front  layer  of  the  crystalline  capsule  had  been 
so  much  insisted  upon  by  Scarpa  and  others,  their  observ- 
ations were  confined  to  the  cataract  in  the  adult  subject, 
and,  before  the  example  set  by  the  late  Mr.  Saunders, 
no  one  (excepting,  perhaps,  Mr.  Gibson  of  Manchester) 
ventured  to  apply,  as  a  regular  and  successful  practice, 
such  an  operation  to  the  eyes  of  infants  and  children. 
Indeed,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  even  Mr.  Gibson 
himself  would  have  remained  silent  upon  the  subject, 
had  not  his  attention  been  roused  by  the  reports  of  the 
London  Institution  for  curing  diseases  of  the  eyt,  which 
reports,  he  says,  were  dispersed  and  exhibited  in  the 
public  news-rooms  of  Manchester.  For  the  creation 
and  perfection  of  this  beneficial  practice,  therefore,  I  am 
disposed  to  give  the  memory  of  Mr.  Saunders  great 
honour.  The  propriety  of  operating  for  the  cataracts  ot 
children  had  long  ago  been  insisted  upon  by  a  few 
writers,  and  the  attempt  even  now  and  then  made  ;  but 
tlie  method  never  gained  any  ground,  until  Mr.  Saunders 
led  the  way. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  describe  the  plans  of  opera- 
ting, as  executed  by  Mr.  Saunders,  Mr.  Gibson,  and 
Mr.  Ware. 

The  principle  on  which  Mr.  Saimders  proceeded  in 
his  operations  on  the  congenital  cataract,  was  founded 
on  the  opinion,  that  the  only  obstacle  to  the  absorption 
of  the  opaque  lens  is  the  capsule ;  and  that,  as  the  latter 
also  is  most  generally  opaque,  "  the  business  of  art  is 
to  eflTect  a  permanent  aperture  in  the  centre  of  this 
membrane.  This  applies  to  every  case  of  congenital 
cataract  which  can  occur."  Mr.  Saunders  used  to  over- 
come the  difficulty  of  operating  upon  children,  by  fixing 
the  eyeball  \vith  Pellier's  elevator,  having  the  patient 
held  by  four  or  five  assistants,  dilating  the  pupil  with 
belladonna,  and  employing  a  very  slender  needle,  armed 
with  a  cutting  edge  from  its  shoulders  to  its  point,  and 
furnished  wth  a  very  sharp  point,  calculated  to  pene- 
trate with  the  utmost  facility. 

Before  the  operation,  the  extract  of  belladonna,  diluted 
with  water  to  the  consistence  of  cream,  is  to  be  dropped 
into  the  eye,  or,  to  avoid  irritation,  the  extract  itself 
may  be  smeared  in  considerable  quantity  over  the  eye- 
lid and  brow.  In  less  than  an  hour,  if  there  be  no  ad- 
hesions, it  produces  a  frill  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  ex- 
posing to  view  nearly  the  whole  anterior  surface  of  the 
cataract.  The  application  should  then  be  washed  from 
the  appendages  of  the  eye. 

In  using  the  needle,  Mr.  Saunders  most  careftiUy  ab- 
stained from  doing  any  injury  to  the  vitreous  humour, 
or  its  capsule,  and  it  was  an  essential  point  with  him  to 
avoid  displacing  the  lens.  In  directing  the  extrr  niity  of 
the  instrument  to  the  centre  of  the  capsule,  he  passed  it 
either  through  the  cornea,  near  the  edge  of  this  mem- 
brane (the  operation  now  called  A-cro«»ni/a;2s),  or  through 
the  sclerotica,  a  little  way  behind  the  iris.  By  the  first, 
which  is  called  the  anterior  operation,  Mr.  Saunders 
conceived  that  less  injury  would  be  inflicted,  and  less 
irritation  excited,  than  by  introducing  the  needle  behind 
the  iris,  through  all  the  tunics  of  the  eye.  In  every 
case,  the  first  thing  aimed  at  was  the  permanent  de- 
struction of  the  central  portion  of  the  capsule  to  an 
extent  equal  to  that  of  the  natural  si/.e  of  the  pupil.  If 
the  capsule  contained  an  opaque  lens,  Mr.  Saunders 
used  next  to  sink  the  needle  gently  into  the  body  of  the 
crystalline,  and  moderately  open  its  texture ;  cuutiouHly 
observing  not  to  move  the  lens  at  all  out  of  i(«  natural 
situation. 
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When  the  case  was  a  fluid  cataract,  Mr.  Saunders 
was  content  in  the  first  operation  with  simply  lace- 
rating the  centre  of  the  capsule,  being  desirous  of 
avoiding  to  increase  the  irritation  following  the  diffusion 
of  the  matter  of  the  cataract  in  the  aqueous  humour. 

When  the  cataract  was  entirely  capsular,  Mr.  Saun- 
ders acted  with  rather  more  freedom,  as  he  entertained 
in  this  case  less  fear  of  inflammation :  but  in  other  re- 
spects, he  proceeded  with  the  same  objects  in  view 
which  have  been  already  related,  and  of  which  the 
principal  consisted  in  effecting  a  permanent  aperture  in 
the  centre  of  the  capsule,  without  detaching  this  mem- 
brane at  its  circumference;  for  then  the  pupil  would 
have  been  more  or  less  covered  by  it,  and  the  operation 
imperfect,  "because  this  thickened  capsule  is  never 
absorbed,  and  the  pendulous  flap  is  incapable  of  pre- 
Benting  a  suflicient  resistance  to  the  needle  to  adnsit  of 
being  removed  by  a  second  operation." — (P.  145.)  -j 

I  have  already  explained,  that  Mr.  Saunders  found 
that  the  greatest  success  attended  the  operation  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  months  and  four  years.  One  ope- 
ration frequently  accomplished  a  cure ;  as  many  as  five 
were  seldom  requisite. 

The  only  particularity  in  Mr.  Saunders's  treatment  of 
the  eye  after  the  operation,  was  that  of  applying  the 
belladonna  externally,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
pupil  remain  dilated,  till  the  inflanmiation  had  ceased, 
so  as  to  keep  the  edge  of  the  iris  from  contracting  adlie- 
sions  wth  the  margin  of  the  torn  capsule.  This  last 
practice  is  found  to  be  so  important,  that  it  is  never 
neglected  by  any  good  operator  of  the  present  day.  In 
leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  must  advise  every 
surgeon  to  read  the  interesting  account  of  Mr.  Saunders's 
practice,  published  by  his  friend  and  colleague.  Dr. 
Farre.  Many  minute  particulars  will  be  found  in  this 
work,  highly  worthy  of  the  practitioner's  attention  and 
imitation. 

Mr.  Gibson  appears  to  have  been  unacquainted 
with  the  usefulness  of  the  extract  of  belladonna  in 
preparing  the  eye  for  the  operation.  A  few  hours 
before  operating,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  ordering  an 
opiate,  sulRcient  to  produce  a  considerable  degree  of 
drowsiness,  so  that  the  infant  generally  allowed  its 
eyelids  to  be  opened  and  properly  secured  without  re- 
sistance, and  was  little  inclined  to  offer  any  impediment 
to  the  introduction  of  the  couching-needle ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  presented  the  sclerotica  to  view,  naturally 
turning  up  the  white  of  its  eye.  If  the  infant  was 
more  than  a  year  old,  and  whenever  it  was  necessary, 
Mr.  Gibson  used  to  introduce  its  body  and  arms  into  a 
kind  of  sack,  open  at  both  ends,  and  furnished  with 
strings  to  draw  round  the  neck,  and  tie  sufliciently  tight 
round  the  legs,  so  that  its  hands  were  effectually  se- 
cured, and  the  assistants  had  only  to  steady  its  body, 
and  fix  its  head,  while  the  child  was  laid  on  a  table, 
upon  a  pillow.  Mr.  Gibson  never  found  it  necessary 
to  use  a  speculum,  having  uniformly  experienced  that, 
after  the  couching-needle  was  introduced,  he  had  no 
difliculty  in  commanding  the  eye,  aided  by  a  slight  de- 
gree of  pressure  upon  the  eyeball  with  the  index  and 
middle  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  which  were  employed 
in  depressing  the  lower  eyelid.  He  admits,  however, 
that  the  speculum  can  easily  be  applied,  if  an  operator 
prefer  it.  He  generally  used  Scarpa's  needle,  because, 
in  infants,  the  free  rupture  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens 
ought  commonly  to  be  aimed  at,  in  order  that  the  milky 
cataract  may  escape,  and  mix  with  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour; or,  if  the  cataract  be  soft,  that  the  aqueous 
himiour  may  be  freely  admitted  to  its  pulpy  substance 
which  has  been  previously  broken  down  with  the  needle. 
He  thinks  that  no  peculiarity  is  necessary  in  depressing 
the  hard  cataract  of  infants.  Before  Scarpa's  needle 
was  known  in  this  country,  Mr.  Gibson  used  Mr.  Hey's, 
which  was  generally  effectual,  and,  as  he  conceives, 
possesses  the  recommendation  of  being  less  liable  to 
have  its  pomts  entangled  in  the  iris.  He  says,  that 
when  a  milky  cataract  has  been  thus  evacuated,  it  ren- 
ders the  aqueous  humour  turbid ;  but  that  within  the 
space  of  two  days,  the  eye  generally  acquires  its  natural 
transparency,  and  vision  commences.  When  the  cai> 
sule  and  substance  of  the  soft  cataract  have  been  broken 
down,  and  the  aqueous  humour  has  come  into  contact 
with  the  lens,  the  solution  and  disappearance  of  the 
cataract,  in  all  the  cases  upon  which  Mr.  Gibson  lias 
operated  have  uniformly  taken  place  in  a  short  time. 
—  (See  Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical  JoumaL  vol.  8,  p.  398, 
8»9.) 


For  the  purpose  of  fixing  hoijeyo,  Mr.  Ware  consi 
dered  Pellier's  elevator  requisite  in  operating  upon 
infants.  When  the  patient,  however,  had  advanced 
beyond  the  age  of  infancy,  Mr.  Ware  sometimes  fixed 
the  eye  by  means  of  the  fingers  alone.  For  the  purpose 
of  puncturing  the  capsule,  and  breaking  down  the  caia 
ract,  this  gentleman  gave  the  preference  to  an  instru 
ment  which  resembles  one  recommended  by  Cheselden, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  artificial  pupil ;  but  it  is 
somewhat  narrower.  Its  blade,  indeed,  is  so  neirrow, 
that  it  nearly  resembles  a  needle.  Its  extremity  is 
pointed,  and  it  cuts  on  one  side  for  the  space  of  about 
the  eighth  of  an  inch,  the  other  side  being  blunt.  It  is 
perfectly  straight,  is  an  inch  long  in  the  blade,  and 
forms  a  complete  wedge  through  its  whole  length. 
Upon  one  side  of  the  handle  is  a  coloured  spot ;  by  at- 
tending to  which,  the  operator  may  always  ascertain 
the  position  of  the  instrument  in  the  eye. 

Mr.  Ware  dilated  the  pupil  with  the  extractum  bella- 
donnae,  softened  with  a  little  water,  and  applied  about 
half  an  hour  before  the  time  of  operating.  He  believed 
that,  in  operating  upon  infants,  the  surgeon  might  per- 
form the  operation  with  more  composure,  if  the  patient 
were  laid  upon  a  table,  with  the  head  properly  raised  on 
a  pillow.  The  bent  end  of  Pellier's  elevator  should  be 
introduced  under  the  upper  eyelid,  and  the  instrument 
committed  to  the  care  of  an  assistant.  If  the  right  eye 
is  to  undergo  the  operation,  and  the  surgeon  operate 
with  his  right  hand,  he  must  of  course  sit  or  stand 
behind  the  patient ;  ^nd,  in  this  case,  he  will  himself 
manage  the  speculum  with  liis  left  hand.  The  eye 
being  thus  fixed,  Mr.  Ware  passed  the  point  of  the 
narrow-bladed  knife  above  mentioned  through  the  scle- 
rotica, on  the  side  next  to  the  temple,  about  the  eighth 
of  an  inch  from  the  union  of  that  membrane  to  the 
cornea,  the  blunt  edge  being  turned  downwards.  The 
instrument  was  pushed  forwards  in  the  same  direction, 
until  its  point  had  nearly  reached  the  centre  of  the 
crystalline.  The  point  was  then  brought  forwards, 
until  it  had  passed  through  the  opaque  crystalhne  and 
its  capsule,  and  was  plainly  visible  in  the  anterior 
chamber.  If  the  cataract  was  fluid,  and  the  anterior 
chamber  became  immediately  filled  with  the-  opaque 
matter,  Mr.  Ware  deemed  it  advisable  to  withdraw  the 
instrument,  and  defer  farther  measures  until  the  matter 
was  absorbed,  which  absorption  usually  took  place  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  sometimes  of  a  few 
hours.  If  no  visible  change  were  produced  in  the 
pupil,  the  point  and  cutting  edge  of  the  instrument  were 
applied  in  different  directions,  so  as  to  divide  both  the 
opaque  crystalline  and  its  capsule  into  small  portions, 
and,  if  possible,  bring  them  forwards  into  the  anterior 
chamber.  This  may  require  the  instrument  to  be  kept 
in  the  eye  for  a  minute  or  two ;  but  if  the  operator  pre- 
serve his  steadiness,  he  may  continue  it  there  a  much 
longer  time,  without  doing  the  least  injury  to  the  iris, 
or  to  any  other  part.  If  the  cataract  be  found  of  a  firm 
consistence  (though  this  rarely  happens  in  young  _ 
sons),  it  may  be  advisable  to  depress  it  below  the  pii^ 
and  in  such  a  case,  particular  care  should  he  taken' 
perforate  largely  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule, 
to  withdraw  the  instrument  immediately  after  the  cata- 
ract has  been  depressed,  in  order  to  hinder  it  from 
rising  again.  If  the  opacity  be  in  the  capsule, 
instrument  will  not  act  so  easily  upon  it  as  it  d 
on  the  opaque  crystalline;  but,  notwithstanding tl 
the  capsule,  as  well  as  the  crj^stalline,  may  be  divi 
by  it  into  larger  or  smaller  portions,  which,  when  tl 
divided,  wll  be  softened  by  the  action  of  the  aqu^ 
humour ;  and  though  in  the  first  operation  on  such' 
case,  says  Mr.  Ware,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  remi 
the  opacity,  yet,  on  the  second  or  third  attempt, 
divided  portions  may  be  brought  forwards  into  the 
tenor  chamber,  in  which  place  they  will  then  be  gradu- 
ally absorbed,  and  soon  disappear.  After  the  opera- 
tion, Mr.  Ware  seldom  found  it  necessary  to  take  away 
blood  from  children  or  persons  under  the  ape  of  twenty. 
He  continued  a  cooling  antiphlogistic  treatment  a  few 
days.  After  this,  if  any  opaciue  matter  remained,  he 
expedited  its  absorption  by  dropping  a  small  portion  of 
powdered  sugar  into  the  eye  once  or  twice  a  day. 
When,  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  the  inflamma- 
tion was  over,  and  the  pupil  obstructed  with  opaque 
matter,  Mr.  Ware  advised  a  repetition  of  the  operatioB 
After  a  similar  interval,  the  operation,  he  says,  may  bo 
requisite  again.  In  most  cases,  Mr.  Ware  was  obliged 
to  operate  twice    in  a  few  instances,  once  proved  suJBB* 
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ol«r,;  aiid  only  in  tliree,  out  of  the  last  twenty,  did  he 
And  it  necessary  to  operate  a  fourth  time.— (O/i  the  Ope- 
ration of  puncturing  the  Capsule  of  the  Crystalline 
Humour.) 

1  think  any  impartial  man,  who  considers  the  prac- 
tice of  the  three  preceding  operators,  will  find  great 
cimse  to  admire  the  superior  gentleness  and  skill  which 
pvedominate  in  the  operations  of  the  late  Mr.  Saunders. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  so  fully  convinced  of  the  mis- 
chief wlxich  has  been  done  to  the  eyes  by  the  rash 
boldness,  awkwardness,  and  unsteadiness  of  numerous 
operators,  that  it  appears  to  me  the  inculcation  of  gen- 
tleness and  forbearance,  in  all  operations  for  the  cata- 
ract, is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  man  who  has  occa- 
sion to  write  upon  the  subject.  Great  manual  skill  and 
invariable  gentleness,  indeed,  seem  to  me  to  have  had 
more  share  in  rendering  Mr.  Saunders's  operations  suc- 
cessftil,  than  any  particularity  either  in  his  method  or 
his  instrument.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  my 
own  partiality  to  the  principles  on  wliich  Ms  practice 
was  founded,  and  my  belief  that  they  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  improve  most  materially  this  interesting  branch 
of  surgery.  In  conclusion,  I  shall  mention  Mr.  Guth- 
rie's general  opinion  respecting  the  kinds  of  operation 
suited  for  the  three  classes  of  cataracts,  into  which  he 
arranges  them  for  tlie  consideration  of  this  important 
point.  The  hard  admit  only  of  extraction  or  tUsplace- 
ment ;  the  soft  seldom  of  displacement  or  of  extraction, 
but  usually  of  division ;  the  capsular  neither  of  dis- 
placement, extraction,  nor  division,  purely  considered 
as  such,  but  by  laceration,  and  removal  of  the  opaque 
body  from  the  axis  of  vision  by  different  operations, 
which,  although  they  may  partake  of  the  nature  of  all, 
ore  yet  not  precisely  either.  All  intermediate  states  of 
disease,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  caseous  and  fluid 
cataracts,  admit  of  some  slight  deviations  from  these 
rules,  but  are  still  regulated  by  the  same  principles. — 
{Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  385.) 

With  respect  to  extraction,  also,  it  deserves  careful 
recollection,  that  it  is  a  method,  which,  though  the 
cataract  may  be  of  a  hard  consistency,  is  often  prohi- 
bited by  various  unfavourable  circumstances,  which  I 
have  taken  notice  of  in  the  foregoing  pages.  Consult 
P.  Brisseau,  Nouvelles  Obs.  sur  la  Cataracte,  propo- 
sees  dVAcad.des  Sciences,  1105.  Toumay,  1706.  Ant. 
Maitre-Jan,  TraM  des  Maladies  de  VCEil,  ito.  Paris, 
1707.  Charles  de  St.  Ives,  Noiiveau  Traite  des  Mala- 
dies des  Yeux,  V2mo.  Paris,  1722.  /.  H.  Freytag,  De 
Cataracta,  Argent.  1721 .  A.  Petit,  Lettre,  dans  laquelle 
il  demontre  que  le  Crystallin  est  fort  pres  de  I'Uvce,  et 
rapporte  de  nouvelles  Preuves,  qui  concement  I'Opera- 
tion  de  la  Cataracte.— {Holler,  Disp.  Chir.  5,  570.) 
L.  Heister,  De  Cataracta,  c^-c.  tract.  Alt.  1713 ;  Vin- 
dicias  de  Cataracta,  Src.  Alt.  1713;  and  Apologia  et 
uherior  Illustratio  Systematis  sici  de  Cataracta,  Glau- 
comate,  et  Amaurosi,  12mo.  Altorf  1717.  PotVs  Re- 
marks on  the  Cataract,  vol.  3  of  his  Chirurgical  Works. 
Daviel,  Sur  une  Nouvelle  Methode  de  GuMrir  la  Cata- 
racte par  V Extraction  du  Crystallin,  1747;  and  in 
Xim.  de  VAcad.  de  Chirurgie,  t.  5,  p.  369,  6dit.  \2mo. 
A.  Bischoff,  A  Treatise  on  the  Extraction  of  the  Cata- 
ract, %vo.  Land.  1793.  Wenzel's  Treatise  on  the  Cata- 
ract, by  Ware,  Svo.  Lond.  1791.  W.  H.  J.  Buchhom, 
Die  Keratonyxis,  Eine  neue  gefahrlosere  Methode  den 
grauen  Staar  zu  operiren,  ^W.  8vo.  Halce  Magd.  1811. 
Richter's  TVeatiseon  the  Extraction  of  the  Cataract, 
transl.  8vo.  Lond.  1791 ;  and  Anfangsgr.  der  Wun- 
darznqfkunst,  b.  3.  Jon.  WatJien,  A  Diss,  on  the  The- 
ory and  Cure  of  the  Cataract,  in  which  the  Practice  of 
Extraction  is  s-upported,  H-c.  8vo.  1785.  Ph.  F.  Walther, 
Abhandlungen,  kc  Landshut,  1810.  Also  in  Quar- 
terly Joum.  of  Foreign  Med.  No.  6.  Kupfer,  Diss,  de 
Utililate  BelladonnoB  in  sananda  constrictione  nimia 
iridis,  ErlangcB,  1803.  Himley,  Ophthalmologische, 
Bibl.  \,b.1.  No.  3,  the  Use  of  Hyosciamus  for  dilating 
the  Pupil  proposed.  J.  Wathen,  A  New,  iU.  Metlwd  of 
Curin'j;  the  Fistula  Lachrymalis,  ^c.  with  an  Appendix 
on  the  'lYcatmcnt  after  the  Operationfnr  the  Cataract, 
Svo.  Lond.  17v)2.  J.  A.  Schmidt,  in  Abhandlungen  der 
K.  K.  Josephs  Acad,  b.2,  p.  209.  273;  and  Ucbcr  Nach- 
staar  and  IratsnachStaaroperalionem,'lto.Wicn,  POl; 
one  of  the  most  valuable  works  ever  published  mi  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye.  Ware's  Chirurgical  Observations  on 
the  Eye,  2  vol.  edit.  3.  Scarpa's  Observjations  on  the 
Principal  Diseases  of  the  Eyes,  edit.  2.  //ei/'s  Practical 
Obaervations  in  Surgery,  edit.  2.  G.  Ch.  Conradi, 
Bemerkungen  i)bcr  einige  GegcnstUnde  des  Giauen 
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Staars,  Leipz.  1791 ;  and  in  Arnemann's  Magazin,  h 
\.  Saunders,  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  by  Farre,  edit.  3. 
G.  J.  Beer,  Practische  Beobachtungen  iiber  den  grauen 
Staar,  <S-c.  Wien,  1791.  Methode  den  grauen  Staar 
sarnmt  der  Kapsel  auszuzichen,  Wien,  8t)o.  1729: 
w^'"^"^  '^^  ^'•'Senkr.  b.  2,  Wien,  1817.  Karl  Aug. 
WienhoWs  Anleitung  zur  Reclination  des  Grauen 
Staars  mit  der  Kapsel,  1809.  Gibson's  Practical  Ob- 
servations on  the  Formation  of  an  Artificial  Pupil, 
and  Remarks  en  the  Extraction  of  Soft  Cataracts,  %c 
Svo.  Lond.  1811.  C.  J.  M.  Langenbeck,  Prvfung  der 
Keratonyxis,  einer  Methode  den  grauen  Staar  durck 
die  Hornhaut  zu  recliniren  oder  zu  zerstuckeln  nebst 
erlautemden  operation  geschichten,  8?;o.  GiJtt.  1811  • 
arul  several  papers  in  his  Bibliothek  of  later  date.  b'. 
Travcrs,  in  Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vols.  4  and  5  •  and  JL 
Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Svo.  Lond.  1802 
and  later  editions.  J.  Wardrop,  Essays  on  the  Morbid 
Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye,  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1818. 
/.  Vetch,  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  p.  109,  <^-c.  Svo.  Lond.  1820.  Gleize,  Nouvelles 
Obs.  Pratiques  sur  les  Maladies  de  Paul,  1612.  De- 
mours,  Traite  des  Maladies  des  Yeux.  Andrew  Smith, 
in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  vol.  19,  p.  13.  John 
Stevenson^  On  the  Advantage  of  an  Early  Operation 
for  the  Different  Species  of  Cataract,  Ediri.  Med.  Joum. 
vol.  19,  p.  513.  Also,  his  Treatise  on  the  Nature,  «J-c.  of 
Cataract,  Svo.  1824.  Wendz,  Ueberden  Zustand  der 
Augenheilkunde  in  Frankreich,  nebst  Kritischen  Be- 
merkungen iiber  denselben  in  Deutschland,  Number g, 
1815.  Also,  Quarterly  Joum.  of  Foreign  Med.  No.  4. 
Sir  W.  Adams,  On  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  1812.  Prac- 
tical Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Frequent  Failure 
of  Depression  and  Extraction;  with  New  and  Improved 
Operations,  Svo.  Lond.  1817.  G.  J.  Guthrie,  Lectures 
on  the  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  Svo.  Lond.  1823 
G.  Frick,  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  155,  <J-c. 
edit.  2,  with  notes  by  R.  Welbank,  Lond.  1826.  C.  Lou 
don.  Inquiry  into  the  Principal  Causes  of  the  Unsuc- 
cessful Termiriation  of  Extraction  by  the  Cornea,  with 
the  view  of  showing  the  Superiority  of  Dr.  F.  Jaeger's 
Double  Knife,  <$c.  Lond.  1826.  Arthur  Jacob,  On  a 
Cataract-Needle  of  a  Particular  Description ;  Dublin 
Hospital  Reports,  vol.  4,  p.  214,  1827. 

CATHETER.  (From  KaOirjiJii,  to  thrust  into.)  A 
tube  which  is  introduced  through  the  urethra  into  the 
bladder,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  off  the  urine.— 
(See  Urine,  Retention  of.)  Of  course  there  are  two 
kinds  of  catheters ;  one  intended  for  the  male,  the 
other  for  the  female  urethra.  With  respect  to  cathe- 
ters, three  things  are  to  be  considered  :  1st,  the  instru- 
ment itself;  2d,  the  manner  of  introducing  it ;  and  3d, 
the  conduct  to  be  pursued  after  its  introduction. 

Catheters  were  anciently  composed  of  copper ;  Cel- 
sus  knew  of  no  other  kind.  As  these,  however,  had 
the  inconvenience  of  becoming  incrusted  with  verdi- 
gris, they  at  length  fell  into  disuse,  and  others,  made 
of  silver,  were  substituted  for  them.  This  change, 
which  was  made  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Arabian 
practitioners,  still  receives  the  approbation  of  the  best 
modem  surgeons.  The  common  catheter  is  a  silver 
tube,  of  such  a  diameter  as  will  allow  it  to  be  intro- 
duced with  ease  into  the  urethra,  and  of  various  figures 
and  lengths,  according  as  it  is  intended  for  the  young 
or  adult,  the  male  or  female  subject.  For  an  adult  fe- 
male subject  it  should  be  about  six  inches  long,  and  for 
young  girls,  lour  or  five.  For  men,  the  length  ought 
to  be  from  ten  inches  and  a  half  to  eleven  inches.  But 
as  the  instrument  need  not  enter  far  into  the  bladder, 
Mr.  John  Bell's  advice  to  avoid  too  great  a  length  me- 
rits observance. — (Principles  of  Stirgery,  vol.  2,  p. 
193.)  As  the  urethra  in  some  instances  is  narrow,  and 
in  others  wide,  surgeons  should  be  furnished  with  ca- 
theters of  different  diameters.  The  choice  of  the  in- 
strument, with  respect  to  its  width,  is  likewise  deter- 
mined very  much  by  the  nature  of  the  discoi?e  of  the 
urethra.— {La7igenbeck,  Bibl.  b.l,p.\  177.)  For  a  wo- 
man, the  diameter  ought  to  be  at  least  two  linos  ;  and 
for  girls,  a  line  and  a  half.  For  male  adult  subjects. 
Desault  recommends  the  thickness  of  two  lines  and 
one-third;  and  for  boys,  that  of  a  line  and  a  half.  In 
general,  whenever  the  urethra  is  pervioTis,  it  is  bcttt-r 
to  follow  the  advice  of  Desault,  and  rmitloy  a  larRinh 
catheter,  which  will  enter  the  piissMi:?'  nmrf  on«ily.  and 
not  be  entangled  in  the  folds  <■'  ' 
of  the  canal,  while  it  will  i 
for  the  urine     On  the  oth. . 
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should  be  preferred  when  there  are  obstructions  in  the 
ttissage.  Catheters  also  differ  in  shape :  those  which 
Pesault  used  for  male  subjects  had  only  a  slight  curva- 
ture of  one-third  of  their  length  :  a  curvature  which 
began  insensibly  from  their  straight  part,  and  was 
continued  to  the  very  end  of  their  beaks.  The  curva- 
ture was  also  regular,  so  as  to  form  the  segment  of  a 
circle  of  six  French  inches  in  diameter.  Amussat  re- 
commends the  use  of  straight  catheters,  which  are 
passed  as  far  as  the  pubes,  while  the  penis  is  drawn 
upwards,  which  is  then  brought  down  between  the 
thighs,  so  as  to  lessen  the  bend  of  the  urethra.  One 
advantage  imputed  to  a  straight  catheter  is,  that  it  may 
be  rotated  between  the  surgeon's  fingers,  whereby  the 
chance  of  its  surmounting  any  obstacle  will  be  in- 
creased.— (Archives  Gen.  de  Med.  t.  4.  ^4/50,  P.  Scot, 
Diss,  du  Catherisme  exercee  avec  la  Sonde  droite, 
Strasb.  1825,  4io.)  As  the  course  of  the  healthy  ure- 
thra in  the  male  subject  is  regular,  the  caprice  evinced 
by  surgeons  in  the  different  curvatures  of  their  cathe- 
ters, cannot  be  founded  on  any  correct  anatomical  prin- 
ciples, and  the  bend  of  the  instrument  (at  least  for  sub- 
jects of  the  same  age  and  stature)  should  generally  not 
vary  at  all,  but  be  strictly  adapted,  as  Langenbeck  re- 
marks, to  the  natural  track  of  the  nrethTa.—{Bibl.  1,  p. 
1177.)  The  female  catheter,  however,  has  only  a  slight 
curvature  towards  its  beak ;  a  shape  adapted  to  the  di- 
jection  of  the  meatus  urinarius.  Desault  also  improved 
silver  catheters,  by  causing  them  to  be  made  with  ellip- 
tical openings,  or  eyes,  at  the  sides  of  the  beak,  with 
rounded  edges,  instead  of  the  longitudinal  slits  pre- 
viously in  use,  in  which  the  lining  of  the  urethra  was 
frequently  entangled,  pinched,  and  lacerated,  so  that 
acute  pain  and  profuse  hemorrhage  were  the  conse- 
quences. With  the  view  of  preventing  these  evils,  he 
also  filled  up  the  openings  with  lard. — (See  (Iluvres 
Chir.  de  Desault,  t.  3,  p.  118.) 

Besides  silver  or  inflexible  catheters,  surgeons  now 
frequently  employ  flexible  ones  made  of  elastic  gum. 
These  last,  indeed,  are  of  so  much  importance,  that 
they  may  be  said  to  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
provements in  modern  surgery,  I  shall  not  here  in- 
quire whether  they  were  first  invented  by  Theden, 
Pickel  of  Wurzburg,  or  Bernard  of  Paris:  this  is  a 
point  which  the  Germans  and  French  must  settle 
themselves.  Imperfect  attempts  had  been  made  by 
others  at  earlier  periods  to  invent  catheters  possessing 
the  property  of  flexibility.  Van  Helniont  proposed  the 
use  of  catheters  made  of  horn ;  but  this  substance  was 
found  to  be  too  stiff,  and  to  be  very  quickly  coated  with 
depositions  from  the  urine.  Fabricius  ab  Aquapen- 
dente  employed  leather  catheters,  which  were  objec- 
tionable, inasmuch  as  they  were  soon  softened  by  the 
urine  and  mucus  of  the  urethra,  when  they  shrivelled 
and  became  impervious.  Other  flexible  catheters  were 
also  formerly  tried,  composed  of  spiral  springs  of  sil- 
ver wire,  covered  with  the  skins  of  particular  animals. 
"These  last,  however,  were  very  quickly  spoiled  by  pu- 
trefaction ;  and  when  left  in  the  urethra  any  consider- 
able time,  the  beak  sometimes  entirely  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  instrument,  and  was  left  behind  in  the 
bladder.     . 

The  elastic-gum  catheters  now  in  use  are  liable  to 
none  of  the  preceding  inconveniences  ;  they  arc  formed 
of  silk  tubes,  woven  for  the  purpose,  and  covered  with 
a  coat  of  elastic  gum  ;  they  are  sufliciently  flexible  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  different  curvatures  of 
the  urethra  ;  they  are  not  softened  by  the  urine  ;  and 
they  constantly  remain  with  their  cavity  unobliterated. 
Their  smooth  and  polished  surface  makes  them  con- 
tinue a  long  while  free  from  incrustations  deposited 
from  the  urine.  Sometimes  they  are  introduced  with  a 
stilei  or  wire,  which  is  passed  into  their  canal,  in  order 
to  give  them  a  certain  curvature,  and  a  greater  degree 
of  firmness  :  but  in  general  it  is  withdrawn  as  soon  as 
the  tube  is  in  the  bladder. 

Elastic  catheters  are  less  irritating  to  the  urethra, 
and  less  apt  to  become  covered  with  calculous  incrus- 
tations than  silver  tubes  :  they  can  also  be  frequently 
Introduced  when  a  metallic  one  will  not  pass. 

The  selection  of  good  bougies  and  catheters,  espe- 
cially in  operations  upon  the  male  subject,  is  a  business 
of  the  first-rate  importance,  for  by  emplojiiy?  such  as 
are  disposed  to  break,  "  many  a  practitioner  has  doomed 
llis  patient  to  years  of  dreadful  and  perhaps  hopeless 
Buflffering,  arid  brought  dovra  irreparable  disgrace  upon 
Jii*  own  head."— {Med.  Chir  Joum.  vol.  5,  p.  75.)    M. 
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Nicod,  in  performing  the  operation  of  lithotomy  upon 
a  male,  found  the  stone,  which  was  very  brittle,  one 
inch  and  a  half  long,  and  eight  or  nine  lines  thick,  tra- 
versed in  the  direction  of  its  greater  diameter,  by  a 
piece  of  elastic'  gum  catheter,  which  had  acted  as 
nucleus  for  the  deposition  of  calcareous  matter. — (See 
Obs.  sur  le  danger  d^employer  de  mauvaises  sondes  de 
gomme  elastique ;  Joum.  de  M.decine,  par  Leroux, 
Oct.  1816.) 

Formerly,  the  best  elastic  catheters  used  to  be  fabri- 
cated at  Paris  ;  but  such  as  are  now  made  in  London 
are  in  some  respects  better  than  French,  being  gene 
rally  much  smoother  and  more  regular,  though  I  be- 
lieve our  smallest  size  is  not  yet  so  small  as  theirs. 
The  gum  catheters  made  at  Paris  are  of  twelve  differ- 
ent sizes,  which  correspond  to  twelve  holes  in  a  plate 
of  brass.  "  Each  catheter,  therefore  (says  a  late  intel- 
ligent visiter  to  that  capital),  has  its  size  designated  by 
its  number,  which  greatly  facilitates  the  ascertaining 
of  the  progress  of  the  case  towards  a  cure.  Numbers 
1  and  2  are  smaller  than  can  be  procured  in  England, 
and  are  so  slender  that  I  thought  there  might  be  dan- 
ger of  their  breaking  until  I  was  convinced,  by  seeing 
the  method  of  making  them,  that  there  is  no  reason  for 
fearing  any  such  thing.  A  firm  tissue  of  silk  is  woven 
upon  a  brass  stilet,  of  the  size  of  the  cavity  of  the  in- 
strument to  be  made.  In  weaving  this  tissue,  the  ori- 
fice or  eye  is  left,  and  the  whole  therefore  consists  of 
one  entire  thread.  The  successive  layers  of  varnish 
are  deposited  on  the  quter  surface  of  the  silken  tissue, 
their  number  depending  on  the  size  of  the  instrument ; 
and  each  coating  of  varnishing  undergoes  a  long  pro- 
cess of  scouring  before  the  next  is  put  on,  for  which 
purpose  women  are  employed  by  Feburier." — (See 
Sketches  of  the  Medical  Schools  of  Paris,  by  J.  Cross. 
1615,  p.  122,  123.)  ' 

According  to  this  gentleman,  however,  the  Engl 
gum  catheters  possess  advantages  :  "  they  retain  th 
curve  better  without  the  stilet,  are  less  liable  to  era 
and  have  eyes  more  smooth  and  better  formed."- 
124.) 

When  the  object  of  passing  a  catheter  is  merely 
empty  the  bladder,  without  any  design  of  leaving  the 
instrument  afterward  in  its  passage,  Langenbeck  al 
ways  prefers  an  inflexible  one  made  of  silver. — (Bi 
far  die  Chir.  b.  I,  p.  1176.) 

Sometimes  spasm  about  the  perinajum  renders 
introduction  of  a  catheter  diflicult.    In  this  case,  a  di 
of  opium  should  be  administered  before  a  second 
tempt  is  made.    When  inflammation  prevails  in  tL 
passage,  the  introduction  may  often  be  facilitated  by 
previous  bleeding. 

The  operation  of  introducing  the  catheter  may 
performed  either  when  the  patient  is  standing  up, 
ting,  or  lying  down,  which  last  posture  is  the  most . 
vourable.    In  order  to  pass  a  catheter  with  ease  a 
dexterity,  the  following  circumstances  must  be  c 
served  :  the  instrument  must  be  of  suitable  shape  a 
size :  a  just  idea  of  the  perinaeum  and  curvature  of  tl, 
urethra  must  be  entertained  ;  the  catheter  must  be  U 
troduced  with  the  greatest  care  and  delicacy ;  and  . 
relaxation  of  the  abdominal  muscles  has  been  insist 
upon  (Langenbeck,  Bibl.  1,  p.  1177),  though  I  confei 
that  it  does  not  appear  to  me  how  this  circumstance 
of  importance. 

One  of  the  most  important  maxims  is,  never  to  for 
forward  the  instrument  when  it  is  stopped  by  any  i 
stacle.  If  there  are  no  strictures,  the  stoppage 
the  catheter  is  always  owing  to  one  of  the  folIowinL 
circumstances.  Its  beak  may  be  pushed  against  the 
OS  pubis.  This  chiefly  occurs  when  the  handle  of  the 
instrument  is  prematurely  depres.sed.  Here  ibe  em- 
ployment of  force  can  obviously  do  no  good,  and  may 
be  productive  of  serious  mischief.  The  beak  of  the 
catheter  may  take  a  wrong  direction,  and  push  against 
the  side  of  the  urethra,  especially  at  its  membranous 
part,  which  it  may  dilate  into  a  kind  of  pouch.  In 
this  circumstance,  if  force  were  exerted,  it  would  cer- 
tainly lacerate  the  urethra,  and  occa.<;ion  a  false  pas- 
sage. The  end  of  the  catheter  may  be  entangled  in  a 
fold  of  the  lining  of  the  urethra,  and  here  force  would 
be  equally  wrong.  Lastly,  the  point  of  the  instrument 
may  be  stopped  by  the  prostate  gland,  in  which  case 
force  can  be  of  lio  service,  and  may  do  great  harm. 
Hence  it  is  always  proper  to  withdraw  the  instrumen' 
a  little,  and  then  push  it  on  gently  in  a  different  positior.. 

There  arc  two  methods  of  introducing  a  male  ( 
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ter,  viz^  wirti  the  concavity  turned  towards  the  abdo- 
men, or  with  the  concavity  directed  downwards,  in  the 
first  stage  of  the  operation.  Of  course,  the  latter  plan 
requires  the  instrument  to  be  turned  so  as  to  place  its 
concavity  upwards,  as  soon  as  the  beak  has  arrived  in 
the  ,,cnna3um  ;  and  hence  the  French  surgeons  call  this 
method  the  "  tour  de  maltre."  This  method  is  disap- 
proved of  by  some  practitioners,  who  prefer  beginning 
the  operation  in  corpulent  persons  with  the  handle  of 
the  catheter  placed  towards  the  left  groin.— (See  Che- 
lius,  Handb.  dcr  Chir.  h.  2,  p.  158,  Heidelb.  1827.) 

The  operation  may  be  divided  into  three  stages.  In 
the  first,  the  catheter  passes,  in  the  male  subject,  that 
portion  of  the  urethra  which  is  surrounded  by  the  cor- 
pus spongiosum  ;  in  the  second,  it  passes  the  membra- 
nous part  of  the  canal,  situated  between  the  bulb  and 
the  prostate  gland  ;  and  in  the  third,  it  enters  the  gland 
and  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

In  the  first  stage,  little  trouble  is  usually  experienced ; 
for  the  canal  is  here  so  supported  by  the  surrounding 
corpus  spongiosum,  that  it  cannot  easily  be  pushed  into 
the  form  of  a  pouch,  in  which  the  end  of  the  instru- 
ment can  be  entangled. 

When  the  catheter  is  to  be  introduced  with  its  con- 
cavity towards  the  abdomen,  and  the  patient  is  in  the 
recumbent  posture,  the  thighs  are  to  be  separated,  and 
the  legs  moderately  bent.  The  surgeon  is  to  draw 
hack  the  prepuce,  and  to  hoid  the  penis  between  the 
thumb  and  fore-finger  of  his  left  hand,  which  are  to  be 
applied  on  each  side  of  the  corona  glandis,  and  not  at 
all  to  the  under  surface  of  the  penis,  so  as  to  avoid 
pressing  upon  the  commencement  of  the  urethra, 
After  the  catheter  has  been  well  oiled,  its  handle  is  to 
be  held  between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  of  the  right 
hand,  and  to  rest  with  the  back  of  the  little  finger  upon 
the  patient's  abdomen,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  navel. 
Now,  while  the  handle  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
body,  the  beak  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  urethra  ;  the 
penis  being  extended  and  drawn  forwards,  as  it  were, 
over  the  instrument,  while  the  latter  is  gently  ])ushed 
on  until  its  beak  has  reached  the  arch  of  the  pubes. 
When  the  penis  cannot  be  drawn  farther  over  the  ca- 
theter, the  beak  has  arrived  in  this  situation,  where  it 
stops  in  front  of  the  arch,  and  is  pressing  against  the 
posterior  side  of  the  urethra.  At  this  particular  moment, 
the  handle  is  to  be  depressed  towards  the  patient's 
thighs,  and  the  manceuvre  well  managed  generally  di- 
rects the  end  of  the  catheter  at  once  through  the  pros- 
tatic portion  of  the  urethra  into  the  cavity  of  the  blad- 
der. In  short,  as  soon  as  the  beak  of  the  instrument 
has  passed  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  and  the  sur- 
geon very  slowly  brings  the  handle  forwards  or  down- 
wards, the  beak  is  elevated  and  glides  into  the  bladder. 
In  this  stage  of  the  operation,  the  penis  must  be  al- 
lowed to  sink  down,  and  not  be  kept  tense,  as  this 
would  only  render  the  passage  of  the  instrument  more 
difficult. 

The  operation,  however,  is  not  always  successfully 
accomplished  in  this  manner.  The  beak  of  the  cathe- 
ter may  be  stopped  by  the  os  pubis ;  it  may  take  a 
wrong  direction,  so  as  to  push  the  membranous  part 
of  the  urethra  to  one  side  or  the  other ;  or  it  may  be 
stopped  by  a  fold  of  the  lining  of  the  passage. 

The  first  kind  of  impediment  is  best  avoided  by  not 
depressing  the  handle  of  the  catheter  too  soon  ;  that  is, 
before  the  point  has  passed  beyond  the  arch  of  the 
pubes.  When  the  membranons  part  of  the  urethra  is 
pushed  to  one  side  or  the  other,  the  instrument  ought 
to  be  withdrawn  a  little,  and  then  pushed  gently  on  in 
a  different  direction  ;  but  if  this  expedient  is  unavail- 
ing, the  index  finger  of  the  left  hand  may  be  introduced 
into  the  rectum,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  mem- 
branous part  of  the  urethra,  and  guiding  the  extremity 
of  the  catheter.  The  passage  of  the  catheter  through 
the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  and  especially 
the  attempt  to  hit  the  entrance  of  the  prostate,  are  the 
most  difficult  things  in  the  operation,  and  also  the  only 
ones  attended  with  risk  of  mischief,  which  is  fre- 
quently produced  by  rough,  unskilful  surgeons  when 
they  use  violence,  and  rupture  this  yielding,  weak  por- 
tion of  the  canal. 

When  the  prostate  glmid  is  enlarged,  the  urethra,  just 
08  it  approach'rs  the  bladder,  rnakpa  a  more  sudden 
turn  upwards  than  is  natural.  The  end  of  the  cathe- 
ter, therefore,  should  be  more  bent  upwards  than  in 
other  cases. 
In  the  third  stage  of  the  operation,  the  beak  of  tha , 


instrunrient  has  to  pass  the  prostate  gland  and  neck  of 
tile  bladder.  The  principal  obstacles  to  its  passage  in 
mis  situation  aris-e  from  spasm  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  and  musc'js  in  the  perinaeum,  and  from  the  in- 
strument being  pushed  against  the  prostate  gland,  in- 
stead ot  into  the  continuation  of  the  urethra  through 
It.  ine  first  impediment  may  generally  be  obviated 
by  waiting  a  few  moments,  and  gentlv  rubbing  the 
perineum  before  attempting  to  push  the  catheter  far- 
ther into  the  passage.  The  hinderance  caused  by  the 
prostate  is  best  eluded  by  using  an  instrument  the 
point  of  which  is  more  curved  than  its  other  part 
feometimes  the  surgeon  himself  presses  the  prostate 
towards  the  os  pubis,  by  means  of  his  finger  in  the 
rectum,  and  thus  prevents  the  passage  of  the  catheter, 
by  increasing  the  sudden  curvature  at  this  part  of  the 
urethra.  Hence,  as  Richter  observes,  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant maxim,  never  to  introduce  the  finger  so  far 
into  the  rectum  as  to  press  on  the  prostate  gland  itself 
When  the  catheter  has  turned  round  the  pubes  and 
is  just  about  to  enter  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  is  the 
critical  moment  at  which  may  be  seen  whether  a  sur- 
geon can  or  cannot  manage  the  operation  with  skill  • 
for  if  he  knows  how  to  pass  the  instrument,  he  sud- 
denly, but  not  violently,  changes  its  direction.  He  de- 
presses the  handle  with  a  particular  kind  of  address, 
and  raises  the  point,  which,  as  if  it  had  suddenly  sur 
mounted  some  obstacle,  starts  into  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  and  the  urine  bursts  out  in  a  jet  from  the 
mouth  of  the  catheter. 

They  who  are  unskilful  press  the  tube  forwards,  and 
persist,  as  they  first  began,  in  drawing  up  the  penis,  on 
the  supposition  that  by  stretcliing  this  part,  they 
lengthen  the  urethra  and  make  it  straight,  whereas 
they  elongate  only  that  part  of  the  canal  into  which  the 
catheter  has  already  passed.— (7oAri  Bell's  Principles 
of  Surgery,  vol.  2,  p.  213.) 

When  the  catheter  is  to  be  introduced  with  its  con 
cavity  downwards,  or  by  the  "  tour  de  maltre."  the 
beak  is  to  be  passed  into  the  urethra,  and  the  penis 
drawn  over  it,  as  it  were,  as  in  the  foregoing  method. 
Ti.  <->:  !uT  words,  the  instrument,  well  oiled,  is  to  be  in- 
ti(;  aiced,  with  its  convexity  uppermost,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  without  using  force.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  end 
of  the  catheter  has  reached  the  point  at  which  the  ca- 
nal begins  to  form  a  curve  under  the  pubes,  the  sur- 
geon is  to  make  the  penis  and  the  instrument  perform 
a  simicircular  movement,  by  inclining  them  towards 
the  right  groin,  and  then  towards  the  abdomen.  In  the 
execution  of  this  manoeuvre,  care  is  to  be  taken  to 
keep  the  beak  of  the  catheter  stationary,  so  that  it  may 
be  the  centra  of  the  movement,  and  simply  revolve 
upon  itself.  This  part  of  the  operation,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  turn  the  concavity  of  the  catheter  upwards, 
ought  to  be  done  very  slowly,  a  large  sweep  being 
made  with  the  handle,  while  particular  care  is  taken 
not  to  retract  nor  move  the  beak  from  its  position. 
The  handle  is  then  to  be  depressed,  and  the  operation 
finished  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  when  the  first 
plan  is  pursued.  As  Desault  properly  observes,  the 
only  circumstance  in  which  the  two  methods  dififer  is, 
that  in  one  the  same  thing  is  performed  by  two  move- 
ments, which  is  done  in  the  other  by  one;  so  that 
the  operation  is  rendered  more  difficult  and  painful. 
Hence,  many  judicious  modern  surgeons  never  prac- 
tice the  "  tour  de  maltre,"  except  when  their  patients 
are  very  corpulent,  or  placed  in  the  position  usually 
chosen  for  lithotomy,  when  other  modes  of  introducing 
the  catheter  would  be  less  convenient. 

The  depth  to  which  the  catheter  has  entered,  the 
cessation  of  any  feeling  of  resistance  to  the  motions 
of  the  beak  when  revolved  upon  its  axis,  and  the  issue 
of  the  urine,  are  the  circumstances  by  which  the  sur- 
ireon  knows  that  the  instrument  has  iiassed  into  the 
bladder. 

According  to  the  experience  of  Desault,  the  practice 
of  gradually  letting  out  a  part  of  the  urine,  after  the 
catheter  has  been  introduced,  is  by  no  means  advan 
tageous.  lie  also  disapproves  of  running  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  that  is  to  say,  of  letting  the  urine  /low 
out  of  the  catheter  as  fast  as  it  is  secreted  ;  Ibr  then 
the  bladder  is  kept  constantly  relaxed,  and  the  detrusor 
muscle  will  not  be  likely  to  recover  its  tone.  When 
the  bladder  is  continually  empty,  it  is  liable  t«  •'ome 
into  contact  with  the  end  of  tho  catheter  ;  n  '■'■'■"'*}" 
stance  which  has  sometimes  caused  consideral)lo  im- 
tation,  i»aiiL  and  even  ulceration  of  tbat  vJhcu*.    B*> 
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sides  these  inconveniences  there  are  some  others ;  the 
catheter  is  sooner  obstructed  with  mucus,  and  covered 
with  incrustations,  than  when  it  is  closed  with  the 
Btilet.  The  patients  are  likewise  obliged  to  remain  in 
bed,  where  they  are  either  wet  with  their  urine,  or 
compelled  to  have  incessantly  a  pot  for  its  reception. 
The  best  practice,  therefore,  seems  to  be  that  of  letting 
out  all  the  urine  as  soon  as  the  catheter  is  introduced, 
and  then  closing  the  instrument  until  the  bladder  has 
become  moderately  distended  again;  for  experience 
proves,  that  such  moderate  distention  and  relaxation  of 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  bladder,  alternately  kept  up, 
have  the  same  good  effects  upon  that  organ  as  mode- 
rate exercise  has  upon  other  parts  of  the  body .  When 
a  catheter  is  to  be  left  In  the  urethra,  it  should  always 
be  properly  fixed  w'^h  a  narrow  piece  of  tape,  or  else 
it  is  apt  to  shp  out,  or  evei  ^lass  too  far  into  the  pas- 
sage. For  this  purpose,  some  surgeons  use  cotton 
thread,  which  they  fasten  to  the  rings,  or  round  the 
external  end  of  the  catheter.  The  two  extremities  of 
the  thread  are  then  carried  some  way  along  the  dor- 
sum of  the  penis,  when  they  are  tied  together,  and 
afterward  conveyed  in  opposite  directions  round  the 
part  till  they  meet  underneath  it,  where  they  are  tied 
ia  a  bow.  When  a  silver  catheter  is  employed,  a  tape 
or  narro^v  riband  is  passed  through  each  of  the  rings, 
and  conveyed  to  each  side  of  the  pelvis,  where  it  is 
fastened  to  a  circular  bandage.  Mr.  Hunter  remarks, 
that  ihe  common  bag-truss  for  the  scrotum  answers 
extremely  well,  when  two  or  three  rings  are  fixed  on 
each  side  of  it  along  the  side  of  the  scrotum,  and  the  ring 
of  the  cannula  is  fastened  to  any  of  them  with  a  piece 
of  tape. — {On  the  Venereal  Disease,  ed.  2,  p.  159.)  He 
also  notices  another  method  :  when  the  catheter  (says 
he)  is  fairly  in  the  bladder,  the  outer  end  is  rather  in- 
clined downwards  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  body.  To 
keep  it  in  this  posit' m,  we  may  take  the  common  strap 
or  belt  part  of  a  bag-truss  with  two  thigh  straps,  ei- 
ther fixed  to  it  or  hooked  to  it,  and  coming  round  each 
thigh  forwards  by  the  side  of  the  scrotum,  to  be  fast- 
ened to  the  belt,  where  the  ears  of  the  bag  are  usually 
fixed.  A  small  ring  or  two  may  be  fixed  to  each  strap 
just  where  ii  passes  the  scrotum  or  root  of  the  penis ; 
and  with  a  piece  of  small  tape  the  ends  of  the  catheter 
may  be  fixed  to  those  rings,  which  will  keep  it  in  the 
bladder.  It  seems  Mr.  Hunter  did  not,  like  Desault, 
disapprove  of  leaving  the  catheter  unclothed,  and  he 
adds,  therefore,  "  a  bit  of  rag  about  four  or  five  inches 
long,  with  a  hole  at  the  end  of  it,  passed  over  the  ex- 
terior end  of  the  catheter,  and  the  loose  end  allowed  to 
hang  in  a  basin  placed  between  the  thighs,  will  catch 
the  water,  which  cannot  disengage  itself  from  the  ca- 
theter, and  keep  the  patient  dry ;  or  if  another  pipe  is 
introduced  into  the  catheter,  it  will  answer  the  same 
purpose." — {Op.  cit.  p.  191.)  The  following,  which  is 
the  French  method  of  retaining  the  catheter  in  the 
bladder,  is  the  most  convenient  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted :  "  A  metallic  ring,  the  circumference  of 
which  should  be  more  than  suflicient  to  encircle  the 
penis,  is  to  be  covered  with  cloth,  and  four  long  pieces 
of  tape,  with  the  same  number  of  short  ones,  attached 
to  it.  This  ring,  enclosing  the  penis,  is  fixed  against 
the  pubes  by  the  long  pieces  of  tape,  which,  surround- 
ing the  pelvis  in  different  directions,  meet  and  are  tied 
posteriorly.  One  of  the  short  pieces  is  carried  through 
the  ring  or  round  the  groove  of  the  catheter,  on  each 
side,  and  being  tied  to  its  fellow,  fixes  the  instrument 
securely  in  the  bladder."— (See  Aver  ill's  Operative  Sur- 
gery, p.  195.)  But  there  are  numerous  modes  of  fixing  a 
catheter  which  need  not  bs  specified ;  for  although 
they  are  of  importance,  the  principles  which  should  he 
observed  in  adopting  them  are  the  main  things  to  be 
understood.  The.se  are,  first,  never  to  fix  a  catheter 
in  such  a  way,  that  too  much  of  the  instrument  pro- 
jects into  the  cavity  of  the  bladder  {Lallemand,  Per- 
foration de  la  Vessie  par  les  Sondes Jixis ;  Revue  AUd. 
Nov.  1822,  p.  299) ;  and  secondly,  to  be  careful  that 
the  thread  or  tape  which  is  applied  will  not  chafe  and 
irritate  the  parts. 

Mr.  Hey  has  offered  some  good  practical  remarks  on 
the  introduction  of  the  catheter.  If,  says  he,  the  point 
of  the  catheter  be  less  turned  up  than  the  urethra,  the 
point  will  be  pushed  against  the  posterior  part  of  the 
passage,  instead  of  following  the  course  of  the  canal. 
The  posterior  part  of  the  urethra  has  nothing  contigu- 
ous to  it  which  can  support  it ;  and  no  considerable 
degree  of  force  will  push  the  point  of  the  catheter 


through  that  part  between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum. 
If  this  accident  is  avoided,  still  the  point  will  be 
pushed  against  the  prostate,  and  cannot  enter  the  b' 
der.     Mr.  Hey  tells  us,  that  the  truth  of  this  is  ill 
trated  by  the  assistance  which  is  derived,  whenev 
the  catheter  stops  at  the  prostate,  from  elevating  t] 
point  of  the  instrument  with  a  finger  introduced  int( 
the  rectum. 

Mr.  Hey  takes  notice  of  the  impropriety  of  pushin, 
forwards  the  point  of  the  catheter  before  its  handle 
sufficiently  depressed,  as  the  point  would  move  in  «' 
horizontal  direction,  and  be  likely  to  rupture  the  poste- 
rior side  of  the  urethra. 

The  difiiculty  arising  from  the  inflamed  and  dry  state 
of  the  passage  (which  difficulty  I  should  conceive  can 
never  be  great),  Mr.  Hey  says,  may  be  obviated  by  the 
previous  introduction  of  a  bougie  well  covered  with 
lard. 

In  order  to  pass  the  catheter,  Hr.  Hey  places  his  pa- 
tient on  a  bed,  in  a  recumbent  posture,  his  breech  ad- 
vancing to,  or  projecting  a  little  beyond,  the  edge  of  the 
bed.  If  the  patient's  feet  cannot  rest  upon  the  floor, 
Mr.  Hey  supports  the  right  leg  by  a  stool  or  by  the 
hand  of  an  assistant.  The  patient's  head  and  shoul- 
ders are  elevated  by  pillows  ;  but  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen  is  lefl  in  a  horizontal  position.  Mr.  Hey 
commonly  introduces  the  catheter  with  its  convexity 
towards  the  abdomen,  and  having  gently  pushed  down 
the  point  of  the  instrument,  till  it  becomes  .stopped  bjr 
the  curvature  of  the  urethra,  under  the  symphysis  pu- 
bis, he  turns  the  handle  towards  the  navel,  pressing  at 
the  same  time  its  point.  In  making  the  turn  he  some- 
times keeps  the  handle  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
patient's  abdomen,  and  sometimes  makes  it  gradually 
recede ;  but  in  either  method,  he  avoids  pushing  for- 
wards the  point  of  the  catheter  any  farther  than  is  ne^ 
cessary  to  carry  it  just  beyond  the  angle  of  the  sy 
physis  pubis.  When  he  feels  that  the  point  is  beyoni 
that  part,  he  pulls  the  catheter  gently  towards  him, 
hooking,  as  it  were,  the  point  of  the  instrument  upoa 
the  pubes.  He  then  depresses  the  handle,  making  it 
describe  a  portion  of  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which  ia 
the  angle  of  the  pubis.  When  the  handle  of  the  ca- 
theter is  brought  into  a  horizontal  position,  with  the 
concave  side  of  the  instrument  upwards,  he  pushesi 
forwards  the  point,  keeping  it  close  to  the  interior  sui 
face  of  the  symphysis  pubis  ;  for  when  passing  in  t" 
direction  it  will  not  hitch  upon  the  prostate  gland,  nor 
injure  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra. 

If  the  surgeon  uses  a  flexible  catheter,  covered  with 
elastic  gum,  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  have  the  stilet 
made  of  some  firm  metallic  substance,  and  of  a  proper 
thickness.  Mr.  Hey  always  makes  use  of  brass  wire 
for  the  puriiose.  If  the  stilet  is  too  slender,  the  catheter 
will  not  preserve  the  same  curvature  during  the  ope- 
ration ;  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  the  point  pass 
upwards  behind  the  symphysis  pubis  in  a  proper  direc- 
tion. If  the  stilet  is  too  thick,  it  is  withdrawn  with 
difficulty. 

When  tlie  stilet  is  of  a  proper  thickness,  this  instru- 
ment lias  one  advantage  over  the  silver  catheter,  which 
is,  that  its  curvature  may  be  increased  while  it  is  in 
the  urethra,  which  is  often  of  great  use  when  the 
point  approaches  the  prostate  gland.  In  all  cases 
where  an  elastic  gum  catheter  is  preferred,  care  must 
be  taken  that  it  does  not  pass  unnecessarily  far  into 
the  bladder ;  and,  if  it  be  too  long,  a  part  of  it  ought  to 
be  cut  off,  or  a  shorter  one  employed. 

In  many  cases  elastic  catheters,  formed  with  a  per- 
manent curvature,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  introduced 
without  a  stilet,  are  advantageous. — {M.  J.  CheliuSt 
Handb.  der  Chirurgie,  b.  2,  p.  157,  Heidelb.  1827.) 

When  the  proper  manoeuvres  with  a  silver  cathei 
do  not  succeed,  the  surgeon  must  change  it,  taking 
bigger  or  more  slender  one,  with  a  greater  or  lea 
curve,  according  to  such  observations  as  he  may  hav« 
made  in  his  first  attempt.  But  if  the  catheter  has  been 
of  a  good  form  or  commodious  size,  yet  has  not  passed 
easily,  he  should,  instead  of  choosing  a  rigid  catheter 
of  another  size  or  form,  take  a  flexible  one  for  his  second 
attempt.  The  flexible  catheter  is  generally  slender, 
and  of  sufficient  length,  and  its  shape  may  be  accommo 
dated  to  all  occasions,  and  to  all  forms  of  the  urethra  • 
for,  having  a  stiff  wire,  we  can  give  that  wire,  either 
before  or  after  it  has  passed  into  the  catheter,  what- 
ever shape  we  please  ;  and  what  is  of  still  greater  im- 
portance, we  can  introduce  the  instrument  without  or 
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with  the  wire,  as  circumstances  may  require ;  or  what 
to  more  advantageous,  we  can  introduce  the  wire  par- 
ticularly so  as  not  quite  to  reach  the  point  of  tlie  cathe- 
ler,  but  only  to  within  two  inches  or  a  htlle  more  of 
this  part,  by  which  contrivance  the  point,  if  previously 
warmed  and  wrought  in  the  hand,  has  so  much  elasti- 
city, that  it  follows  the  precise  curve  of  the  urethra, 
find  yet  has  sufficient  rigidity  to  surmount  any  slight 
resistance.  If  this  too  fail,  and  especially  if  there  be 
:he  slightest  reason  to  suspect  that  the  resistance  is  not 
merely  spasmodic,  but  arises  from  stricture  near  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  in  a  young  man,  or  swelling  of  the 
prostate  in  an  old  one,  we  may  take  a  small  bougie, 
turn  up  the  extremity  of  it  with  the  finger  and  thumb, 
80  as  to  make  it  incline  towards  the  pubes,  and  allow- 
ing no  time  for  the  wax  to  be  softened,  pass  it  quickly 
down  to  the  obstruction,  turn  it  with  a  vertical  or 
twisting  motion,  and  make  it  enter  the  constricted  part. 
On  withdrawing  it  in  about  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  the  urine  generally  escapes,  or  the  catheter 
may  now  be  introduced. — {John  BelVs  Principles  of 
Surgery,  vol.  2,  p.  215.) 

Mr.  Hey  found,  that  in  withdrawing  the  stilet  of  an 
elastic  gum  catheter,  the  instrument  becomes  more 
curved  ;  and  he  availed  himself  of  this  information  by 
withdrawing  the  stilet,  as  he  introduced  the  catheter 
beyond  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  by  which  artifice  the 
point  was  raised  in  the  due  direction.  He  says,  you 
may  sometimes,  though  not  always,  succeed  in  intro- 
ducing an  elastic  gum  catheter,  by  using  one  which 
has  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  curvature  and 
firmness  by  having  had  a  curved  stilet  kept  in  it  a  long 
while.  Introduce  this  without  the  stilet,  with  its  con- 
cavity towards  the  abdomen,  taking  care  not  to  push 
on  the  point  of  the  instrument,  atler  it  has  reached  the 
symphysis  pubis,  until  its  handle  is  depressed  into  a 
horizontal  position. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  draw  ofl'the  urine  frequently, 
and  the  surgeon  cannot  attend  often  enough  for  this 
purpose,  a  catheter  must  be  left  in  the  urethra  till  an 
attendant  or  the  patient  himself  has  learned  the  mode 
of  introducing  the  instrument. 

Mr.  Hey  imputes  the  formation  of  a  false  passage, 
or  the  rupture  of  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra, 
generally  to  the  method  of  pushing  forwards  the  cathe- 
ter before  its  handle  has  been  depressed.  In  this  man- 
ner, the  course  of  the  instrument  crosses  that  of  the 
iirethra,  and  the  point  of  the  catheter,  pressing  against 
the  posterior  side  of  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra, 
is  easily  forced  through  the  coats  of  that  canal.  The 
want  of  due  curvature  in  the  catheter,  and  of  sufficient 
bluntness  in  its  point,  greatly  contributes  to  facilitate 
the  injurv  When  it  has  once  happened,  the  point  of 
the  instrument  passes  more  readily  into  the  wound, 
than  along  the  urethra  against  the  symphysis  pubis ; 
and  a  greai  oeal  of  skill  is  requisite  to  prevent  this  dis- 
advantageous occurrence  from  repeatedly  taking  place, 
and  rendering  the  case  more  and  more  serious. 

Mr.  Hey  surmounted  a  difficulty  of  this  kind,  by 
bending  upwards  the  point  of  a  silver  catheter,  so  as  to 
keep  it  more  closely  in  contact  with  the  anterior  part 
of  the  urethra,  and  thereby  pass  over  the  wound  made 
in  the  posterior  side  of  the  canal.  In  the  instance  al- 
luded to,  as  it  was  necessary  to  leave  an  elastic  gum 
catheter  in  the  urethra,  Mr.  Hey  procured  some  brass 
wire  of  a  proper  thickness,  with  which  he  made  a  stilet, 
and  having  given  it  the  same  curvature  as  that  of  the 
silver  catheter,  he  introduced  it  about  four  hours  after 
the  preceding  operation,  and  fixed  it  by  tying  it  to  a 
'*»ag-truss.  Mr.  Hey  sometimes  succeeded  by  partly 
withdrawing  the  stilet  at  the  moment  when  he  wished 
to  increase  the  curvature  of  the  catheter. 

In  an  instance  in  which  the  urethra  had  suffered  a 
violent  contusion,  Mr.  H(;y  drew  off  the  urine  with  a 
silver  catheter  of  unusual  thickness,  after  he  had  failed 
with  instruments  of  a  smaUer  bore.  He  suspected  that 
tbe  urethra  wa.<»  ruptured,  and  was  obliged  to  raise  the 
point  of  the  catheter  by  a  finger  introduced  into  the 
-ectum,  and  to  use  bleeding,  purgatives,  the  w:inn 
bath,  and  opium  bi-fore  it  could  be  made  to  pass.  The 
elastic  gum  catheter  was  afterward  employed.  It  is  an 
\m8ettled  point,  whether  it  is  best  to  leave  the  catheter 
itn  the  urethra  until  the  power  of  expelling  the  urine  is 
regained,  or  to  draw  off  the  urine  twice  a  day,  and 
withdra'v  the  catheter  after  each  operation.  Mr.  Hey 
thinks  thit  no  >,a>neral  rule  can  be  )aid  down  ;  some 
ph*ie?th  «annot  bear  the  catheter  to runiwn  introduced; 


others  seem  to  suffer  no  inconvenience  from  it.  On  th« 
whole,  however,  Mr.  Hey  commonly  prelers  removing 
the  catheter.  In  this  manner,  he  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  power  of  expelling  the  urine  again  is  soonest  ac- 
quired. 

The  preceding  question  is  often  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  and,  as  Mr.  Hunter  observes,  in 
cases  of  debility  of  the  bladder,  and  where  a  catheter 
passes  with  difficulty,  or  with  great  uncertainty,  as 
well  as  in  other  instances  in  which  it  must  be  used 
frequently  and  for  a  length  of  time,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  keep  It  introduced,  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to  pass 
freely  through  it.— (0?i  the  Venereal  Disease,  e(ht.  2. 
p.  191.)  ' 

In  France,  a  conical  silver  catheter  {sonde  cmiaue) 
is  frequently  employed  in  difficult  cases  by  ^^oyer, 
Roux,  &.C.  This  instrument  has  a  very  slight  curva- 
ture, and  an  extremity  almost  pointed.  By  force,  regu- 
larly apphed,  it  is  introduced  into  the  bladder  in  spite 
of  all  opposition.  Care  is  taken  to  keep  it  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  passage,  and  the  direction  of  its  point  is 
judged  of  by  the  position  of  the  lateral  rings.  The  rule 
mentioned  by  Roux,  for  commencing  the  great  depres- 
sion of  the  outer  extremity  of  the  instrument,  is  when, 
by  the  finger  in  the  rectum,  the  point  can  be  felt  to 
have  reached  the  apex  of  the  prostate.— (See  Sketches 
of  the  Medical  Schools  of  Paris,  by  J.  Cross,  p.  112.) 
In  bad  cases  the  conical  catheter  is  usually  allowed  to 
remain  introdnced  three  or  four  days,  and  on  being 
withdrawn,  a  small  flexible  gum  catheter  generally 
admits  of  being  used. 

The  forcible  manner  in  which  the  French  surgeons 
employ  the  conical  silver  catheter  must  often  do  great 
and  dangerous  mischief.  Thus,  in  two  examples,  which 
were  witnessed  and  examined  by  Roux  himself  after 
the  decease  of  the  patients,  a  false  passage  had  been 
made,  no  flexible  gum  catheter  could  be  passed,  the 
urine  was  effused  in  the  cellu'ar  membrane,  and  the 
parts  were  gangrenous.— (See  p.  116  of  the  above  work.) 
According  to  the  observation  of  Mr.  Cross,  the  French 
surgeons  employ  the  conical  silver  catheter  with  too 
little  discrimination,  and  "in  their  practice  they  seem 
to  make  no  nice  distinctions  between  impediments  tc 
the  flow  of  urine  from  spasm,  irritable  and  inflamed 
state  of  the  canal,  disease  of  the  prostate  gland,  and 
cartilaginous  stricture  of  long  duration.  If  the  conical 
catheter  be  admissible  at  all,  it  is  in  the  last  of  these 
cases,  particularly  when  combined  with  fistula  in  pe- 
rinaeo ;  and  here  all  surgeons  who  are  familiar  with 
the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  urethra,  occasionally 
use  means  which  approach  very  closely  to  the  forcing 
method  of  the  French.  I  have  heard  of  instances,  in 
which  John  Hunter  employed  great  force  with  the  sil- 
ver catheter,  and  overcame  the  obstruction.  I  have 
seen  Mr.  Pearson  (who  generally  treats  strictures  as 
mildly,  and,  I  need  hardly  say,  as  successfully  as  any 
man)  take  a  steel  sound,  and  pass  it  gradually  and  forci- 
bly on  into  the  bladder,  at  the  same  time  feeling  his 
way,  as  it  were,  by  keeping  one  finger  in  the  rectum  : 
the  rehef  of  the  patient,  and  the  ultimate  cure  of  the 
disease,  were  the  results  of  this  practice." — (P.  118.)  It 
appears  farther,  that  the  conical  silver  catheter  has 
been  used  by  Sir  A.  Cooper.  Without  altogether  con- 
demning the  occa-sional  employment  of  this  instrument, 
I  perfectly  coincide  with  Mr.  Cross,  that  it  is  one  with 
which  young  men,  of  Uttle  caution  and  no  experience, 
may  do  more  harm  in  the  first  few  ca.ses  they  meet 
with,  than  the  rest  of  their  life  will  afford  them  oppor 
tunities  of  dohig  good. 

Mr.  Hunter  refers  to  instances  in  which  the  com- 
mon catheter  had  been  pushed  through  the  p'ojectins 
part  of  the  prostate  gland  into  the  bladder,  and  the 
water  then  drawn  off;  but,  "  in  one  patient,  the  blood 
from  the  wound  passed  into  the  bladder,  and  increased 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  it.  The  u.se  of  the  catheter 
was  attemi)tod  a  second  time ;  but  not  succeeding,  I 
was  sent  for.  T'pas.sed  the  catheter  till  it  came  to  a 
stop,  and  then  suspecting  that  this  part  of  the  jjrostate 
projected  forwards,  I  introduced  my  finger  into  the 
anus,  and  found  that  gland  very  much  enlarged.  Uy 
depressing  the  handle  of  the  catheter,  which  of  course 
raised  the  jmint,  it  passed  over  the  projection  ;  but  tm- 
fortunalely  the  blood  had  coagulated  in  the  hlmlder, 
which  filled  up  the  holes  in  the  catheter,  so  that  I  wa» 
obliged  to  witlidraw  it,  and  clear  it  rejicatodly.  ThiM 
I  practised  several  days ;  but  suspecting  that  'he  oo- 
agulum  must  in  the  end  kill,  I  propoood  cutting  DUD 
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(the  patient)  for  the  stone ;  but  he  died  before  it  could 
be  conveniently  done,  and  the  dissection  after  death 
explained  the  case,"  &.c.—(Onthe  Venereal  Disease, 
ed.  2,  p.  172.) 

To  a  surgeon  duly  acquainted  with  anatomy,  the  in- 
troduction of  the  female  catheter  is  exceedingly  simple. 
From  motives  of  delicacy,  the  instrument  should  be 
passed  without  any  exposure.  The  surgeon  should 
hold  the  catheter  in  his  right  hand,  while  he  introduces 
the  fore-finger  of  his  left  hand  between  the  nymphae, 
so  as  to  feel  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  passage  the 
little  papilla,  which  surrounds,  and  denotes  to  the 
touch  the  precise  situation  of  the  orifice  of  the  meatus 
urinarius.  Holding  the  concavity  of  the  catheter  for- 
wards, the  surgeon,  guided  by  the  fore-finger  of  his  left 
hand,  is  then  to  introduce  the  instrument  upwards  into 
the  bladder.  A  female  catheter  should  always  be  fur- 
nished with  some  contrivance  for  preventing  its  slip- 
ping completely  into  the  bladder :  the  Ibllowing  case, 
mentioned  in  a  respectable  periodical  work,  fully 
proves  the  truth  of  this  remark  : 

Some  years  ago,  a  surgeon,  practising  in  the  coun- 
try, was  required  to  introduce  the  catheter  for  a  lady 
labouring  under  retention  of  urine.  During  the  opera- 
tion he  was  observed  to  exhibit  signs  of  confusion,  and 
to  quit  his  patient  in  considerable  embarrassment.  The 
same  day  he  abruptly  left  his  home,  and  was  never 
seen  afterward.  The  lady  passed  several  years  of 
dreadful  suffering,  attributed  by  herself  and  the  pro- 
fessional gentleman  on  whom  the  treatment  of  the  case 
devolved,  to  aggravation  of  the  original  complaint. 
At  length  an  abscess  presented  itself  in  the  sacral  re- 
gion, and  the  surgeon  punctured  it,  when  his  instru- 
ment came  in  contact  with  some  unusually  hard  sub- 
stance imbedded  in  the  centre  of  the  abscess.  With  a 
pair  of  forceps  he  now  extracted,  to  his  utter  astonish- 
ment, a  blackened  female  catheter.  From  this  period 
the  lady's  sufferings  all  terminated.  A  similar  acci- 
dent nearly  happened  in  the  practice  of  another  gentle- 
man.— (See  Urine.  Retention  of.)  See  Medico-Chir. 
Joum.  vol.  5,  p.  75,  Lond.  1818.  /.  Hunter,  Treatise 
on  the  Venereal  Disease,  ed.  2,  in  vario-us  places. 
Hefs  Practical  Obs.  in  Surgery,  ed.  3.  John  BelVs 
Principles,  vol.  2.  Sketches  of  the  Medical  Schools  of 
Paris,  by  J.  Cross,  p.  Ill,  S;-c.  Jos.  M' Sweeny,  Obser- 
vations on  the  Catheter,  Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical 
Joum.  No.  58,  p.  52.  Richter's  Anfangsgr.  der  Wun- 
darzneykunst.  Lallemand,  Perforation  de  la  Vessie 
par  les  Sondes fxrs.  Revue  Med.  Nov.  1822.  Langen- 
beck,  Bibl.fiir  die  Chir.  b.  I,  p.  175,  12mo.  Gatt.  1806. 
Desault,  ll'.uvres  Chir.  t.  3.  Amussat,  Archives  G&n. 
de  MM.  t.  4.  Berton,  op.  cit.  Mai,  1826.  The  Obser- 
vations on  the  Catheter,  by  Desault,  Richter,  J.  Hun- 
ter, and  Hey  are  the  best  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
CATLING,  often  spelled  in  surgical  books  catlin,  is 
a  long,  narrow,  double-edged,  sharp-pointed,  straight 
knife,  which  is  chiefly  used  in  amputations  of  the  leg 
and  forearm,  for  dividing  the  interosseous  ligaments 
and  the  muscles,  &c.  situated  between  the  two  bones. 
It  is  frequently  made  too  wide  and  large,  so  that  it 
cannot  execute  its  office  with  the  right  degree  of  ease. 
CAUSTICS.  (From  Kuim,  to  burn.)  Medicines, 
which  destroy  parts  by  burning  or  chemically  decom- 
posing them.  The  potassa  fusa,  the  potassa  cum  calce, 
the  antimonium  muriatum,  the  argenti  nitras,  the  hy- 
ilrargyri  nitrico-oxydum.  the  acidum  sulphuricum,  and 
the  cupri  sulphas,  are  the  caustics  in  most  frequent 
use. 

CAUTERY.  (From  /caiw,  to  burn.)  Cauteries  are 
of  two  kinds,  viz.  actual  and  potential.  By  the  first 
term  is  implied  a  heated  iron  ;  by  the  second,  surgeons 
understand  any  caustic  application. 

The  high  opinion  which  the  ancients  entertained  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  actual  cautery,  may  be  well  con- 
ceived, from  the  following  passage.  "  Qunscunique 
morbos  medicamenta  non  sanant,  fcrrum  sanat ;  quos 
ferrum  non  sanat,  ignis  sanat ;  quos  vero  ignis  non 
sanat,  insanabiles  existimare  Q-ponGV—{Hipp.  sect.  8, 
aph.  6.)  The  actual  cautery  has  been  employed  for  the 
stoppage  of  bleeding,  where  the  vessels  could  neither 
be  tied  nor  compressed.  It  has  been  also  employed  for 
the  destruction  of  carcinomatous  tumours  and  ulcers, 
fistulas,  polypi,  and  a  variety  of  fungous  diseases. 
Whoever  looks  over  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  will 
discover,  that  the  actual  cautery  was  a  principal  means 
of  relief  in  several  chronic  affections,  as  dropsies,  r"is 
"  joints,  &c. 
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In  modern  times,  the  actual  cautery  has  been  mor^ 
and  more  relinquished,  in  proportion  as  surgery  baa 
attained  a  higher  state  of  improvement.  On  the  conti- 
nent, however,  it  still  retains  advocates.  In  France, 
all  the  professors  recommend  and  employ  it  in  particu- 
lar cases.  Hospital  gangrene,  a  peculiar  disorder, 
much  more  frequently  seen  in  foreign  and  military 
hospitals  than  in  the  charitable  institutions  for  the 
reception  of  the  sick  poor  in  England,  is  said  to  bo 
little  affected  by  any  internal  remedies.  "  Vegetable 
and  diluted  mineral  acids  are  the  local  means  employed 
with  effect  in  mild  c£ises.  I  have  (says  Mr.  Cress)  al- 
ready alluded  to  a  case  of  Pelletan's,  where  carbon 
was  applied,  and  the  progress  of  the  disease  impeded. 
But  the  actual  cautery  is  the  only  means  that  has  been 
found  effectual  in  stopping  the  fatal  progress  of  bad 
cases  of  hospital  ulcer,  and  the  iron  is  applied  red-hot, 
so  as  to  produce  an  eschar  on  every  point  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  sore." — (See  Sketches  of  the  Medical  Schools' 
of  Paris,  p.  84,  and  the  article  Hospital  Gangrene.) 

Desault  often  employed  the  actual  cautery  to  destroy 
fungous  tumours  of  the  antrum. — (See  Antrum.)  The 
same  practice  is  still  followed  by  Pelletan  and  other 
eminent  surgeons  in  France.  Mr.  Cross  saw  it  adopted 
in  one  such  case  with  good  effect.— (P.  86.)  That  part 
of  the  fungus  which  can  be  cut  away  is  to  be  so  re- 
moved, and  the  deeper  portion,  out  of  the  reach  of  tl 
knife,  is  to  be  cauterized.  If  there  be  any  case  in  s 
gery  justifying  the  use  of  a  red-hot  iron,  it  is  a  fun 
of  the  antrum.  But  even  in  this  instance,  I  shouli 
prefer  any  other  certain  mode  of  destroying  the  root  of 
the  disease,  and  stopping  the  profuse  bleeding. 

[The  actual  cautery  has  been  found  exceedingly  ui 
ful  in  the  treatment  of  the  hip-joint  disease,  though 
is  seldom  employed  in  this  country  for  any  other  p 
pose.  It  is  not  easy  to  perceive,  however,  in  w 
respects  it  is  to  be  preferred  for  the  formation  of 
eschar,  which  is  its  chief  design,  to  the  potassa  ftii 
or  other  caustics.  Even  in  the  hip-joint  disease, 
deep  and  extensive  a  destruction  of  the  integument  c 
be  effected  by  some  of  these,  as  by  the  red-hot  iroi 
without  exciting  that  mental  horror  which  the  lati 
often  produces,  both  in  the  patient  and  friends.  A 
although  the  sloughing  is  not  so  early,  yet  ultimat 
the  effect  is  the  same. 

In  fungus  of  the  antrum,  which,  according  to 
Cooper,  is  the  only  case  in  surgery  "  justifying  t 
use  of  the  red-hot  iron,"  I  have  known  the  cam 
potash  fully  adequate  for  the  destruction  of  this 
ease,  after  the  operation  with  the  knife ;  and  it  alwa; 
arrests  the  hemorrhage  as  suddenly  and  effectually 
The  use  of  fire  in  surgery  as  an  agent  for  the  pi 
poses  to  which  it  has  been  applied  from  time  immemi 
rial,  has  gradually  fallen  into  disrepute.  But  in  cai 
oC  suspended  animation,  or  sudden  injury  to  the  pow< 
of  life  ft-om  casualty,  poison,  or  hemorrhage,  in  whi 
other  means  fail,  and  yet  a  faint  hope  is  indulged 
resuscitation,  I  apprehend  we  are  perfectly  justiflal 
in  resorting  to  this  potential  agent. 

I  have  employed  boiling  water  to  the  extremities  i; 
cases  in  which  there  was  no  sign  of  life,  after  hanging, 
and  hemorrhage  from  a  ivourid  in  the  throat,  and 
poisoning  with  opium,  and  in  each  of  these  have  met 
with  entire  success,  although  other  means  offered  no 
hope  whatever.  The  actual  cautery  applied  to  the  ex- 
tremities in  like  manner,  had  this  been  convenient, 
would  doubtless  have  produced  the  same  result. 

In  these  and  other  cases  of  suspended  animation,  in 
which  the  signs  of  death,  although  present,  are  equivo- 
cal, it  may  often  be  advisable  to  try  this  means,  for  if 
any  portion  of  vitality  remain,  fire  will  find  it,  and 
other  appropriate  means  may  be  then  superadded.  I 
believe  resuscitation  might  often  be  effected  by  this 
agent,  when  other  remedial  agents  are  unsuccessftil 
See  article  Moxa  in  this  Dictionary,  for  the  farther  use 
of  fire.  Dr.  Cogswell,  of  Hartford,  recommends  the;;^ 
use  of  boiUng  water  instead  of  cantharides,  where  ve-' 
sication  is  important,  and  where  an  immediate  effects 
is  desirable. — Reese.] 

CERATOTOME.  (From  Kipag,  a  horn,  and  r/^vw, 
to  cut.)  The  name  given  by  Wenzel  to  the  knife 
with  which  he  divided  the  cornea,  or  homy  coat  of  the 
eye. 

CERATUM  CALAMINE.  (L.)  A  good  simple 
dressinifc 

CERATUM  C.  NTHARIDIS,  (L.)  lately  called  the 
cer^tr  o''lf'ttR',     «.    once  much  used  for  stimulating 
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blistered  surfaces,  in  order  to  maintain  a  discharge. 
'Hie  cerutnm  sabinae,  however,  which  answers  much 
better,  and  is  not  attended  with  danger  of  bringing  on 
strangury,  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  &c.,  has  almost 
superseded  the  ceratum  cantharidis. 

CERATUM  CETACEI.  (L.)  The  spermaceti  ce- 
rate.   A  mild,  unirritaiing  salve  for  common  purposes. 

CERATUM  CONII.  \^.  Ungueati  co7iu  thy —{See 
Unguentum.)  Cetacei  3  ij.  Cerce  alb^  I  iij.  M.  One 
of  the  formulae  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  occa- 
sionally applied  to  cancerous,  scroftilous,  and  phage- 
dasnic  sores. 

CERATUM  IIYDRARGYRI  SUBMURIATIS.  T^. 
Hydrarg.  subrnuriatis  3i.  Cerati  lapid.  calamin. 
i  ss.  M.  Some  practitioners  are  partial  to  this  as  a 
dressing  for  chancres. 

CERATUM  PLUMBI  ACETATIS.  (L.)  A  mild, 
astringent,  unirritating  salve. 

CERATUM  PLUMBI  COMPOSITUM.  (L.)  An 
excellent    gently   astringent  salve  for  common  pur- 


CERATUM  SABINE.  R.  SabiruB  foliornm  re- 
centium  contusorum  foj.  CercB  flavoB  Ibss.  Adipis 
prceparatce,  Ibij.  Mix  the  savin  with  the  melted  wax 
and  hog's  lard,  and  strain  the  composition. 

The  common  application  for  keeping  open  blisters, 
on  the  plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Crowther.— (See 
Blisters.) 

CERATUM  SAPONIS.  R.  Plumbi  oxydi  semi- 
vitrei  lib.  j.  Aceti  cong.  j.  Saponis  unc.  viij.  Olei 
olivcB,  cer(£jlav(B,  sing.  lib.  j. 

The  soap  cerate  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  In 
preparing  it,  the  utmost  caution  must  be  used.  The 
first  three  ingredients  are  to  be  mi.xed  together  and 
boiled  gently  till  all  the  moisture  is  evaporated  ;  after 
which  the  wax  and  oil,  previously  melted  together, 
must  be  added.  The  whole  composition,  from  first  to 
last,  must  be  incessantly  and  effectually  stirred,  with- 
out which  the  whole  will  be  spoiled.  This  formula 
was  introduced  into  practice  by  Mr.  Pott,  and  is  found 
to  be  a  very  convenient  application  for  fractures  and 
sometimes  a  good  dressing  for  ulcers;  being  of  a  con- 
venient degree  of  adliesiveness,  and  at  the  same  time 
possessing  the  usual  properties  of  a  saturnine  remedy. 

In  applying  this  cerate,  spread  on  linen,  to  frac- 
tures of  the  leg  or  arm,  one  caution  is  necessary  to  be 
observed,  namely,  that  it  be  in  two  distinct  pieces ; 
for  if,  in  one  piece,  the  limb  be  encircled  by  it,  and  the 
ends  overlap  each  other,  it  will  form  a  very  inconve- 
nient and  partial  constriction  of  the  fractured  part,  in 
consequence  of  the  subsequent  tumefaction.— (P/iarm. 
Chirurg. ) 

CERU'MEN  AURIS.  A  degree  of  deafness  is  fre- 
quently produced  by  the  lodgement  of  hard  dry  pellets 
of  this  substance  in  the  meatus  auditorius.  The  best 
plan,  in  such  cases,  is  to  syringe  the  ear  with  warm 
■water,  which  should  be  injected  with  moderate  force. 

In  some  instances,  deafness  seems  to  depend  on  a 
defective  secretion  of  the  cerumen,  and  a  consequent 
dryness  of  the  meatus.  Here,  a  drop  or  two  of  sweet 
oil  may  now  and  then  be  introduced  into  the  ear,  and 
fomentations  applied. 

CERUSSA  ACETATA.  Sugar  of  lead.  Superace- 
tate  of  lead.  This  preparation  is  well  known  as  an 
ingredient  in  a  variety  of  lotions  and  coUyria.  It  has 
the  qualities  of  preparations  of  lead  in  general,  being 
highly  useful  in  diminishing  inflammation. 

CHALAZIUM.  (From  x«X«^rt,  a  hailstone.)  A  lit- 
tle tubercle  on  the  eyelid,  which  has  been  whimsically 
supposed  to  resemble  a  hailstone.  When  the  hordeo- 
lum or  stye  does  not  suppurate,  but  changes  into  a 
hard  fleshy  tumour,  it  receives  this  appellation.— (See 
Hordeolum.) 

CHAMOMILE.  The  flowers,  which  are  bitter  and 
aromatic,  are  used  in  surgery  for  making  fomenta- 
tions. 

CHANCRE.  (From  K(t()Klvo(;,  cancer  venercus.)  A 
uore  which  arises  from  the  direct  application  of  the 
•venereal  poison  to  any  part  of  the  body.  Of  course  it 
almost  always  occurs  on  the  genitals.  Such  venereal 
Bores  as  break  out  from  a  general  contamination  of  the 
system,  in  consei|uei)ce  of  absorption,  never  have  the 
term  chancre  applied  to  them.  (For  an  account  of  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  chancres,  see  Venereal  Dis- 
ease.) 

CHEMOSIS.  (From  xa/vw,  to  gap«.)  When  oph- 
thalmy  or  inflammation  of  the  eye  is  exceedingly  vio- 


lent, it  frequently  happens,  that  lympl  or  blood  is 
effused  in  the  cellular  membrane,  which  connects  the 
conjunctiva  with  the  anterior  hemisphere  of  the  eye. 
Hence,  the  latter  membrane  is  gradually  elevated  upon 
the  eyeball,  and  projects  towards  the  eyelids,  so  as  to 
conceal  within  it  the  cornea,  which  appears  as  if  it 
were  depressed.  In  this  way  the  middle  of  the  eye 
assumes  the  ajjpearance  of  a  gap  or  aperture. 

It  is  observed  by  Mr.  R.  Welhank,  that  inflammatory 
chemosis  is  generally  dependent  on  the  fungous  swell- 
ing of  the  mucous  tissue,  but  that  it  may  also  partly 
arise  from  effusion.  He  notices  a  very  firm,  but  pale 
chemosis,  as  occasionally  produced  by  effusion,  and 
resembling  a  solid  oedema,  or  fat.  In  one  case  of  this 
sort  which  fell  under  his  own  observation,  ihere  were 
numerous  white  aphthae  on  the  mucous  surface.— (See 
Frick  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  note,  p.  15.) 

The  time  has  expired  when  surgeons  had  faith  in 
the  application  of  the  vapour  of  ether,  or  of  an  inspis- 
sated decoction  of  the  lactuca  sissilis,  to  an  inflamed 
eye,  for  the  relief  of  chemosis,  as  recommended  by  the 
late  Mr.  Ware.  In  this  kind  of  case,  more  benefit  will 
result  from  general  treatment  than  from  any  local 
measures.  I  here  particularly  refer  to  the  inflamma- 
tory chemosis  ;  for,  in  certain  chronic  cases,  like  that 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Welbank,  topical  remedies  may  un 
doubtedly  promote  the  cure. 

Acute  ophthalmy,  attended  with  chemosis,  demands 
the  most  rigorous  employment  of  the  antiphlogistic 
treatment.  Both  general  and  topical  bleeding  should 
be  speedily  and  copiously  put  in  practice,  with  due  re- 
gard, however,  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient. 
Leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  \-icinity  of  the  eyelids; 
or,  what  is  preferable,  the  temporal  artery  should  be 
opened.  When  chemosis  is  very  considerable,  Scarpa 
approves  of  making  an  incision  in  the  conjunctiva, 
near  its  junction  with  the  cornea,  for  the  discharge  of 
the  lymph  or  blood  lodged  under  the  distended  mem- 
brane.— (See  Ophthalmy.) 

CHEVASTER,  or  Cheva'stre.  A  double-headed 
roller,  the  middle  of  which  was  applied  to  the  chin ; 
the  bandage  then  crossed  at  the  top  of  the  head,  and 
passed  on  each  side  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  where  it 
crossed  again.  It  was  next  carried  up  to  the  top  of 
the  head,  and  so  on,  till  all  the  roller  was  exhausted. 

CHIA'STRE.  A  bandage  for  stopping  hemorrhage 
from  the  temporal  artery.  It  is  double-headed,  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  and  four  ells  long.  Its  middle 
is  applied  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  head  :  the  bandage 
is  carried  round  to  the  bleeding  temple,  and  there 
made  to  cross  over  a  compress  on  the  wound.  The 
roller  is  then  contmued  over  the  coronal  suture,  and 
under  the  chin,  care  being  taken  to  make  the  bandage 
cross  upon  the  compress.  In  this  way,  the  rest  of  it 
is  applied  round  the  head. 

CHILBLAINS  are  the  effect  of  inflammation  arising 
from  cold.  A  chilblain,  in  its  mildest  form,  is  attended 
with  a  moderate  redness  of  the  skin,  a  sensation  of 
heat  and  itching,  and  more  or  less  swelling,  which 
symptoms,  after  a  time,  spontaneously  disappear.  The 
intolerable  itching  and  sense  of  tingling,  accompanying 
the  inflammation  of  the  milder  description  of  chilblains, 
are  observed  to  be  seriously  aggravated  by  exposure  to 
heat.  In  a  more  violent  degree,  the  swelling  is  larger, 
redder,  and  sometimes  of  a  dark-blue  colour ;  and  the 
heat,  itching,  and  pain  are  so  excessive,  that  the  pa- 
tient cannot  use  the  part.  In  the  third  degree,  small 
vesicles  arise  upon  the  tumour,  which  burst  and  leave 
excoriations.  These  often  change  into  ill-conditioned 
sores,  which  sometimes  penetrate  even  as  deeply  as  the 
bone,  discharge  a  thin  ichorous  matter,  and  j,jnerally 
prove  very  obstinate.  As  Dr.  John  Thomson  has  re- 
marked, "  when  the  serum  contamed  in  the  vesica 
tions  is  lot  out  by  a  small  opening,  a  portion  of  new 
cuticle  is  usually  formed  to  supply  the  place  of  that 
which  has  been  separated ;  but  when  the  inflamma- 
tion is  severe,  and  the  affection  neglected,  or  improperiy 
treated,  the  parts  which  are  the  seat  of  vesication  are 
liable  to  i)ass  into  the  state  of  vitiated  ulcers.  In  this 
state,  they  yield  a  thin  ichorous  or  sanious  discharge, 
and  are  in  general  brought,  oidy  after  a  long  time,  and 
with  much  difficulty,  to  a  healthy  suppuration.  1» 
neglected  cases,  these  ulcers  not  uiifrequeiitly  becoH>e 
covered  with  foul  sloughs.  Ulceration  often  sujicr- 
venes,  and  the  soft  parts  covering  the  boncH  are  ac- 
stroyet'"— (Ort  Inflammation,  p.  638.)  I»«  won* 
stage  of  (.hilblains  ia  all«iidcd  with  aloughinn. 
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Chilblains  arc  particularly  apt  to  occur  in  persons 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  going  immediately  to  the  fire, 
when  they  come  home  m  winter,  with  their  fingers  and 
toes  -'sry  cold  ;  they  are  also  frequent  in  persons  who 
often  "go  suddenly  into  the  cold,  wliile  very  warm. 
Hence  the  disease  most  commonly  affects  parts  of  the 
body  which  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  these  sudden 
transitions ;  for  instance,  the  nose,  ears,  lips,  toes,  heels, 
and  fingers.  Richtcr  remarks  that  they  are  still  more 
frequently  occasioned  when  the  part,  suddenly  exposed 
to  cold,  is  in  a  moist,  perspiring  state,  as  well  as  warm. 
Young  subjects  are  much  more  liable  to  this  trouble- 
some complaint  than  adults ;  and  females  brought  up  in 
a  delicate  manner  are  generally  more  afflicted  than  the 
other  sex. 

The  most  likely  plan  of  preventing  chilblains  is  to 
accustom  the  skin  to  moderate  friction;  to  avoid  hot 
rooms  and  making  the  parts  too  warm ;  to  adapt  the 
quantity  and  kindof  clotliing  to  the  state  of  the  constitu- 
tion, so  as  to  avoid  extremes,  both  in  summer  and  win- 
ter ;  to  wash  the  parts  frequently  Avith  cold  water ;  to 
take  regular  exercise  in  the  open  air  in  all  weathers ; 
and  to  take  particular  care  not  to  go  suddenly  into  a 
warm  room,  or  very  near  the  fire,  out  of  the  cold  air. 

Although  chilblains  of  the  milder  kinds  are  only  local 
inflammations,  yet  they  have  some  peculiarity  in  them ; 
for  they  are  not  most  benefited  by  the  same  antiphlogis- 
tic applications  which  are  most  effectual  in  the  relief  of 
inflammation  in  general. 

One  of  the  best  modes  of  curing  chilblains  of  the 
milder  kind  is  to-mb  them  with  snow,  or  ice-cold  wa- 
ter, or  to  bathe  them  in  the  latter  several  times  a  day, 
keeping  them  immersed  each  time  till  the  pain  and  itch- 
ing abate.  After  the  parts  have  been  nibbed  or  bathed 
in  this  way,  tiiey  should  be  well  dried  with  a  towel,  and 
covered  with  flannel  or  leather  socks. 

This  plan  is  perhaps  as  good  a  one  as  any ;  but  it  is  not 
that  wlUch  is  always  congenial  to  the  feelings  and  ca- 
price of  patients ;  and  with  the  constitutions  of  some  it 
may  even  disagree.  In  such  cases,  the  parts  agitated 
may  be  rubbed  with  spirits  of  wine,  linimentum  sapo- 
nis,  a  mixttire  of  tincture  of  opium  and  hartshorn,  tinc- 
tura  myrrhce,  or  a  strong  solution  of  alum  or  vinegar. 
A  mixture  of  oleum  terebinthinae  and  balsamum  co- 
paibae,  in  equal  parts,  is  a  celebrated  application.  A 
mixture  of  two  parts  of  camphorated  spirit  of  wine,  and 
one.  of  the  liquor  plumbi  subacctatis,  has  also  been 
praised.  Mr.  Wardrop  sp^eaks  liighly  of  one  part  of  the 
tincture  of  cantharides,  with  six  of  the  soap  liniment. — 
(Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  5,  p.  142.) 

With  respect  to  vesications,  "  their  occurrence  is  al- 
ways hastened,  and  the  inflammation  upon  which  they 
depend  greatly  aggravated,  by  the  action  of  external  heat ; 
and  hence  the  propriety  of  continuing  cold  applications 
to  IVost-bitten  parts,  so  long  as  their  temperature  conti- 
nues above  the  natural  standard,  or  the  inflammation 
excited  seems  to  retain  an  acute  character.  From  the 
tendency  which  the  inflammation  excited  has  to  pass 
into  gangrene,  the  more  stimulating  applications,  such 
as  spirit  of  wine,  diluted  ammonia,  or  oil  of  turpentine, 
may  be  required.  But  should  these  applications  prove 
too  stimulating,  their  strength  may  be  weakened  by  ad- 
ditions of  greater  or  less  portions  of  the  linimentum  ex 
aqua  calcis. — {Thomson  on  hijlammation,  p.  648.) 

When  chilblains  suppurate  and  ulcerate,  they  require 
stimulating  dressings,  such  as  lint  dipped  in  a  mixture 
of  the  liquor  plumbi  subacctatis  dilutus,  and  liquor  cal- 
cis ;  tinctura  myrrhae,  or  warm  vinegar.  If  a  salve  be 
employed,  one  which  contains  the  hydrargj-ri  nitrico- 
oxydum,  or  the  unguentum  zinci  with  myrrh,  camphor, 
opium,  or  the  Peruvian  balsam,  will  be  found  most  be- 
neficial. Ulcers  of  this  kind  frequently  require  to  be 
touched  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  dressed  with  a  so- 
lution of  it. 

Chilblains,  attended  with  sloughing,  should  be  poul- 
ticed till  the  dead  parts  are  detached.  The  sores  should 
then  be  first  dressed  with  some  mildly  stimulating  oint- 
ment, such  as  the  unguentum  resin  se  flavse,  or  unguen- 
tum zinci.  With  the  first  of  these,  in  a  day  or  two,  a 
little  of  the  hydrargyri  nitrico-oxydum  may  be  mixed ; 
but  the  surgeon  should  not  venture  on  the  employment 
of  very  irritating  applications,  till  he  sees  what  the 
parts  will  bear,  and  whether  such  will  be  requisite  at 
all ;  for  were  he  too  bold,  immediately  he  leaves  off  the 
poultices,  he  might  bring  on  sloughing  again. 

Rees^s  Cyclojxzdia,  art.  Chilblains.  Richter^s  An- 
fangsgr.  d'rr  Wundarzn  6.1.     Thomsori's  Lectures  cm 
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Inflammation,  p.   637,  Src.    Lassus,  Pathologw  Chx 
rurg.  t.  2,  p.  388,  S,-c.    Leveille,  Nouvelle  Doctriru  Chir. 
t.  4, p.  352, ^c.     Callisen^s  Systema  ChirurgicB Ht 
ncB,  vol.  l,p.  304,  iS-c.  ed.  1798.    P-earson's  Principles 
Surgery,  p.  153,  <Src.  ed.  1808.    M.  J.  Chelius,  Hi 
der  Chir.  b.hp.  72.  Heidelh.  1826. 

CHIMNEY-SWEEPER'S  CANCER.   See  Scrotu. 

CHORDEE.  (French,  from  %op(5>7,  a  cord.)  Wh( 
inflammation  is  not  confined  merely  to  the  surface  of 
urethra,  but  affects  the  corpus  spongiosum,  it  prodac 
in  it  an  extravasation  of  coagulable  l>Tnph,  as  in  the 
hesive  inflammation,  which,  uniting  the  cells  togetb< 
destroys  the  power  of  distention  of  the  corpus  spongio- 
sum urethrae,  and  makes  it  unequal  in  this  respect  to 
the  corpora  cavernosa  penis,  and  therefore  a  curvature 
takes  place  at  the  time  of  an  erection,  which  is  called  a 
chordee.  The  curvature  is  generally  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  penis.  When  the  chordee  is  violent,  the  inner 
membrane  of  the  urethra  is  so  much  upon  ihe  stretch, 
that  it  may  be  torn,  and  a  profuse  bleeding  ftom  the  ure- 
thra excited,  that  often  relieves  the  patient,  and  ev 
sometimes  proves  a  cure. 

This  is  the  inflammatory  chordee :  there^  is  anot' 
kind,  which  has  been  named  spasmodic. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  inflammatory  chordee,  bleed- 
ing from  the  arm  is  often  of  service ;  but  it  is  more  im- 
mediately useful  to  take  blood  from  the  part  itself  by 
leeches  ;  for  we  often  find  that  when  a  vessel  gives  way, 
and  bleeds  a  good  deal,  the  patient  is  greatly  relieved 
Exposing  the  penis  to  the  steam  of  hot  water  frequently 
gives  great  relief.  Poultices  have  also  beneficial  effects, 
and  both  fomentations  and  poultices  will  often  do  most 
good  when  they  contain  camphor.  Opium,  given  inter- 
nally, is  of  singular  service ;  and  if  it  be  joined  with 
camphor,  the  effect  wiil  be  still  greater. 

When  the  chordee  continues  after  all  inflammation 
has  terminated,  no  evacuations  are  required ;  for  the 
consequences  of  the  inflammation  will  gradually  cease 
on  the  absorption  of  the  extravasated  coagulating  lymph. 
Mercurial  ointment,  rubbed  on  the  part,  will  consider- 
ably promote  this  event.  When  the  common  methods 
of  cure  are  unavailing,  hemlock  is  sometimes  very  use- 
ftfi.  Electricity  may  be  of  service.  A  chordee  is  often 
longer  in  going  off  than  any  other  consequence  of  a  go- 
norrhoea, but  in  the  end  it  disappears. 

For  bringing  about  the  removal  of  the  extravasated 
lymph,  camphorated  mercurial  ointment  is  better  than 
the  simple  unguentum  hydrargyri.  According  to  Mr. 
Hunter,  the  spasmodic  chordee  is  much  benefited  by 
bark. — (See  his  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  ed.  2.) 
The  recent  leaves  of  belladonna,  powdered  and  made 
into  an  ointment  with  an  equal  weight  of  lard,  and  rub- 
bed over  the  penis,  are  stated  to  hinder  priapism,  and 
relieve  chordee  more  effectually  than  any  other  applica- 
tion hitherto  proposed.— (/.  A.  Paris,  in  Phannacolo- 
gia,vol.2,p.  110,  ed.5.) 

Last  summer  (1828)  I  attended,  with  Dr.  Langmore, 
of  King  Street,  Finsburj^,  and  Mr.  Holt,  of  Compton 
Street,  Brunswick  Square,  a  gentleman  attacked  with 
gonorrhoea,  whose  case  was  remarkable  on  account  of 
the  situation  and  quantity  of  the  effused  lymph  ;  for  it 
occupied  the  portion  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  towards 
the  glans,  and  produced  so  considerable  a  swelling  and 
pressure  on  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  urethra, 
that  the  patient  required  the  use  of  a  catheter  for  nearly 
a  fortnight,  as  well  as  the  most  active  antiphlogistic 
treatment.  The  irritabilfty  of  the  bladder,  without  the 
power  of  emptying  it ;  the  suffering  from  tenesmus ; 
and  tlie  high  degi-ee  of  fever,  made  this  really  a  very 
severe  case,  demanding  the  utmost  attention.  I  have 
never  seen  any  other  instance  in  which  the  eff^ised 
lymph  was  half  so  copious 

CICATRIX.  A  scar :  the  mark  left  after  the  healing 
of  a  wound  or  ulcer. 

CICATRIZATION.  The  process  by  which  wounds 
and  sores  heal.  Granulations  having  been  formed,  the 
next  object  of  nature  is  to  cover  them  with  skin.  The 
parts  which  had  receded  by  their  natural  elasticity,  in 
consequence  of  the  breach  made  in  them,  now  begin  to 
be  brought  together  by  the  contraction  of  the  graimla- 
tions.  The  contraction  takes  placo  at  ever>-  point,  but 
principally  from  edge  to  edge,  bringing  the  circumference 
towards  the  centre  of  the  sore,  whi^'h  thus  becomes 
smaller  and  smaller,  even  although  little  or  no  new  skia 
be  formed. 

The  contracting  tendency  is  in  some  degree  proper 
tioned  to  the  general  healing  disposition  of  the  sore,  an^ 
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of  tho  parts.  When  granulations  are  fonned 
upon  a  fixed  surface,  their  contraction  is  mechanically 
impeded ;  as  for  instance  on  the  skull,  the  shin,  ifcc. 
Hence,  in  all  operations  on  such  parts,  as  much  skin 
should  be  saved  as  possible. 

The  shape  of  a  sore,  as  well  as  its  situation,  makes 
also  a  considerable  difference  in  its  readiness  to  heal : 
thus,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  remarked,  a  sore  of  a  cir- 
cular form,  cateris  paribus,  will  be  longer  in  cicatrizing 
than  another  of  much  greater  length  but  less  diameter. 
—(Lancet,  vol.1,  p.  225.) 

When  there  has  been  a  loss  of  substance,  making  a 
hollow  sore,  and  the  contraction  of  the  granulations  has 
begun,  and  made  a  good  deal  of  progress,  before  they 
have  1/Hd  time  to  rise  as  liigh  as  the  skin,  then  the 
edges  a  *U3  skin  are  generally  drawn  down,  and  tucked 
in  by  it,  in  tlie  hollow  direction  of  the  surface  of  the  sore. 

The  contraction  of  the  granulations  continues  till  the 
healuig  is  complete ;  but  it  is  greatest  at  first.  That 
there  is  a  mechanical  resistance  to  such  contraction,  is 
proved  by  the  assistance  which  may  be  given  to  the 
process  by  the  application  of  a  bandage. 

Besides  the  contractile  power  of  the  granulations, 
there  is  a! so  a  similar  power  in  the  surrounding  edge 
of  the  cicatrizing  skin,  which  assists  the  contraction  of 
the  granulations,  and  is  generally  more  considerable 
than  that  of  the  granulations  themselves,  drawing  the 
mouth  of  the  wound  together  like  a  purse.  The  con- 
tractile power  of  the  skin  is  confined  principally  to  the 
very  edge  where  it  is  cicatrizing,  and,  as  Hunter  be- 
lieved, to  those  very  granulations  which  have  already 
cicatrized ;  for  the  natural  or  original  skin  surrounding 
this  edge  does  not  contract,  or  at  least  not  nearly  so 
much,  as  appears  by  its  having  been  thrown  into  folds 
and  plaits,  while  the  new  skin  is  smooth  and  shining. 

The  uses  of  the  contraction  of  granulations  are  vari- 
ous. It  facilitates  the  healing  of  a  sore,  as  there  are  two 
opei  ations  going  on  at  the  same  time,  viz.  contraction 
and  skinning. 

It  avoids  the  formation  of  much  new  skin,  the  advan- 
:age  of  which  is  evident ;  for  it  is  with  the  skin  as  with 
all  other  parts  of  the  body,  viz.  that  such  as  are  origin- 
ally formed  are  much  fitter  for  the  purposes  of  life  than 
those  which  are  newly  formed,  and  not  nearly  so  liable 
to  ulceration. 

When  the  whole  surface  of  a  sore  has  skinned  over, 
the  substance,  the  remains  of  the  granulations  on  wliich 
the  new  skin  is  formed,  still  continues  to  contract,  till 
hardly  any  thing  more  is  left  than  what  the  new  skin 
stands  upon.  This  is  a  very  small  part,  in  comparison 
with  the  first  formed  granulations,  and  it  in  tnne  loses 
most  of  its  apparent  vessels,  becoming  white  and  liga- 
mentous. All  newly  healed  sores  are  at  first  redder 
than  the  common  skin,  but  in  time  they  become  much 
whiter. 

As  the  granulations  contract,  the  surrounding  old 
skin  is  stretched  to  cover  the  part  which  is  deprived  of 
skin. 

When  a  sore  begins  to  heal,  the  surrounding  old 
akin,  close  to  the  granulations,  becomes  smooth,  and 
rounded  with  a  whitish  cast,  as  if  covered  with  some- 
thing white.  This,  Mr.  Hunter  supposed  to  be  a  be- 
ginning cuticle,  and  it  is  as  early  and  sure  a  symptom 
of  healing  as  any.  While  the  sore  retains  its  red  edge 
all  round,  for  perhaps  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch  in 
breadth,  we  may  be  certain  that  it  is  not  in  a  healing 
state. 

Skin  is  a  very  different  substance,  with  respect  to 
texture,  from  the  granulations  upon  which  it  is  formed ; 
but  it  is  not  known  whether  it  is  a  new  substance 
formed  by  the  granulations  or  a  change  in  the  surface 
>[  the  granulations  themselves. 

The  new  skin  most  commonly  takes  its  rise  from  the 
surrounding  old  skin,  as  if  elongated  from  it ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hunter,  not  always.  In  very  large  sores, 
but  principally  old  ulcers,  in  which  the  edges  of  the 
surrountliiig  skin  have  but  little  tendency  to  contract, 
and  the  cellular  membrane  underneath  to  yield,  or  the 
old  skin  to  become  drawn  over  the  ulcerated  surface, 
the  nearest  granulations  do  not  ai;quire  a  cicatrizing 
disposition.  In  hw.U  cases,  new  skin  forms  in  different 
parts  of  the  ulcer,  standing  on  the  surface  of  tho  gra- 
nulations like  little  islands. 

This  power  of  tho  centre  of  a  sore  to  form  new  skin, 
however,  is  not  universally  admitted;  and  while  Sir 

Astley  Cooper  acknowledges  the  fact  of  insulated  por- 
tions of  skin  being  sometimes  scan  In  the  middle  of 


sores,  he  maintains,  that  such  appearance  is  produced  in 
consequence  of  the  whole  of  the  skin  not  having  been 
destroyed  by  ulceration,  and  granulations  having  arisen 
from  the  i)art  of  the  skin  which  was  left.  This,  he 
says,  only  happens  in  irregularly  formed  sores,  where, 
after  the  heahng  process  has  gone  on  to  the  centre,  the 
sore  breaks  out  again  at  the  circumference.— (See  Lan- 
cet, vol.  1,  p.  225.) 

Whatever  change  the  granulations  undergo  to  form 
new  skui,  they  are  generally  guided  to  it  by  the  sur- 
rounding skin,  which  gives  this  disposition  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  adjoining  granulations. 

The  new-formed  skin  is  never  so  larjje  as  the  sore 
was  on  which  it  is  formed,  owing  to  tho  contraction  of 
the  granulations,  and  the  yielding  of  the  surrounding 
old  skin.  If  the  sore  is  situated  where  the  adjoining 
skin  is  loose,  as  in  the  scrotum,  then  the  contractile 
power  of  the  granulations  being  quite  free  from  ob- 
struction, a  very  little  new  skin  is  formed ;  but  if  the 
sore  is  situated  where  the  skin  is  fixed  or  tense,  the 
new  skin  Ls  nearly  as  large  as  the  sore. 

The  new  skin  is  at  first  commonly  on  the  same  level 
with  the  old.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with 
scalds  and  burns,  which  frequently  heal  with  a  cicatrix 
higher  than  the  skin,  although  the  granulations  may 
have  been  kept  from  rising  higher  than  this  part. 

The  new-formed  cutis  is  neither  so  yielding  nor  so 
elastic  as  the  original  is ;  it  is  also  less  moveable.  It 
gradually  becomes,  however,  more  flexible  and  loose. 
At  first  it  is  very  thin  and  tender,  but  it  afterward  be- 
comes firmer  and  thicker.  It  is  a  smooth  continued 
skin,  not  formed  with  those  insensible  indentations 
which  are  observed  in  the  natural  or  original  skin,  and 
by  which  the  latter  admits  of  any  distention  which  the 
cellular  membrane  itself  will  allow  of. 

This  new  cutis,  and  indeed  all  the  substance  which 
had  formerly  been  granulations,  is  not  nearly  so  strong, 
nor  endowed  with  such  lasting  and  proper  actions,  as 
the  originally  formed  parts.  The  living  principle  itself 
is  less  active ;  for  when  an  old  sore  breaks  out,  it  con- 
tinues to  yield,  till  almost  the  whole  of  the  new-formed 
matter  has  been  absorbed,  or  has  mortified. 

The  young  cutis  is  extremely  full  of  vessels ;  but 
they  afterward  disappear,  and  the  part  becomes  white. 
Hence  the  white  appearance  of  the  cicatrices  or  marks 
of  small -pox. 

The  surrounding  old  skin  being  drawn  towards  the 
centre  by  the  contraction  of  the  granulations,  is  thrown 
into  loose  folds,  while  the  new  skin  itself  seems  to  be 
upon  the  stretch,  having  a  smooth  shining  appearance. 

The  new  cuticle  is  more  easily  formed  from  the  cutis, 
than  the  cutis  itself  from  granulations.  Every  point  of 
the  surface  ff  the  cutis  is  concerned  in  forming  cuticle, 
so  that  this  -s  forming  equally  everywhere  at  once  ;  but 
the  formation  of  the  cutis  is  principally,  if  not  entirely, 
progressive  from  the  adjoining  skin. 

The  new  cuticle  is  at  first  very  thin,  and  rather  pulpy 
than  horny.  As  it  becomes  stronger,  it  looks  smootti 
and  shining,  and  is  more  transparent  than  the  old  cu- 
ticle. 

The  rete  mucosum  is  later  in  forming  than  the  cuticle, 
and  in  some  cases  never  forms  at  all.  In  blacks,  who 
have  been  woimded  or  blistered,  the  cicatrix  is  a  con- 
siderable time  before  it  becomes  dark;  and  in  one 
black  whom  Mr.  Hunter  saw,  the  scar  of  a  sore,  which 
had  been  upon  his  leg  when  young,  remained  white 
when  he  was  old.  This  case,  however,  must  have 
been  an  unusual  one ;  for  it  is  now  ascertained  that  the 
new  skin  of  a  negro  does  not  become  white,  but  is  at 
first  red,  and  after  a  little  time  turns  blacker  than  the 
original  skin. — (Sir  A.  Cooper,  Lancet,  vol.l,  v.  227.) 
According  to  this  gentleman's  observations,  muscle  and 
cartilage  are  the  only  two  parts  of  the  body  incapable 
of  being  reproduced  in  the  processes  of  cicatrization: 
when  a  muscle  is  divided,  it  unites  by  means  of  a  ten 
dinous  substance ;  and,  except  in  very  young  subjects, 
the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  invariably  unite  with  the  in- 
tervention of:  bone— (Hunter,  On  the  lilood,  Inflamma- 
tion, S,-c.  ThomsoTVs  Lectures  on  Inflammatio'n,  p.  31M>. 
Ac.) 

CICIITA.    See  Conium  Macvlatum. 

CINCHONA.  As  one  of  tho  designs  of  this  Diction- 
ary is  to  embrace  the  subjects  of  a  surgical  pharmaco- 
pojia,  Peruvian  bark,  which  is  administered  in  a  vi-ry 
great  number  of  surgical  cases,  cannot  be  pasHcd  OTor 
In  silence. 

Its  great  repute  lor  its  virtues  in  stopping  mortmo*' 
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tions,  and  accelerating  the  separation  of  the  sloughs, 
erery  person,  whether  of  the  medical  profession  or 
not,  has  frequently  heard  of.  Indeed,  so  high  is  the 
character  of  the  medicine,  that  many  practitioners  or- 
der it  in  some  stage  or  another  of  almost  every  distem- 
per, often  prescribe  it  when  it  is  totally  useless,  give  it 
when  it  actually  does  harm,  and  make  their  patients 
swallow  such  quantities  as  operate  perniciously,  when 
smaller  doses  would  effect  striking  benefit.  Some  men 
are  credulous  enough  to  think,  that  from  the  Peruvian 
bark  vigour  and  strength  are  directly  extricated  and  in- 
ftised  into  the  constitution,  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  the  medicine  which  the  stomach  will  keep 
down  and  digest. 

While  a  doctrine  of  this  sort  prevails,  we  must  ex- 
l)ect  to  see  indiscriminate  and  erroneous  practice.  The 
generality  of  diseases  will  always  be  attended  with  an 
appearance  of  languor  and  weakness,  and  certainly, 
while  there  exists  a  supposition  that  a  drug  is  at  hand, 
possessing  the  quality  of  evolving  and  communicating 
strength,  it  would  be  absurd  to  fancy  that  so  important 
an  article  will  not  be  largely  exhibited  in  a  multiplicity 
of  surgical  cases.  I  shall  not  presume  to  hazard  an 
idea  of  the  powers  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  the  practice 
of  physic ;  bui  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  they 
have  been  unwarrantably  exaggerated  in  surgery,  so  as 
to  blind  and  prejudice  many  a  practitioner  of  good  abi- 
lities, and  lead  him  to  adopt  injudicious  and  hurtful  me- 
thods of  treatment. 

Under  particular  circumstances,  bark  has  undoubtedly 
the  quality  of  increasing  the  tone  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans ;  and,  of  course,  whenever  the  indication  is  to 
strengthen  the  system  by  nourishing  food,  and  the  aj)- 
petite  fails,  this  medicine  may  prove  of  the  highest  uti- 
lity, provided  it  be  given  in  moderate  doses,  and  it  be 
found  to  agree  with  the  stomach  and  bowels.  But  the 
plan  of  making  the  patient  swallow  as  much  of  it  as 
can  be  got  into  his  stomach,  must,  in  my  opinion,  be 
invariably  followed  by  bad  instead  of  good  effects. 
How  can  it  be  reasonably  expected  that  the  stomach, 
which  is  already  out  of  order,  can  be  set  right  by  hav- 
ing an  immoderate  quantity  of  any  drug  whatever 
forced  into  it  ?  In  fact,  if  the  alimentary  canal  were  in 
a  healthy  state,  must  not  such  practice  be  likely  to 
throw  it  into  a  disordered  condition  ? 

Bark  is  an  excellent  medicine  when  judiciously  ad- 
ministered ;  but,  like  every  other  good  medicine  in  bad 
hands,  it  may  be  the  means  of  producing  the  worst 
consequences.  How  much  good  does  mercury  effect  in 
an  infinite  number  of  surgical  diseases,  when  prescribed 
by  a  surgeon  of  understanding ;  what  a  poison  it  be- 
comes under  the  direction  of  an  ignorant  practitioner ! 
With  respect  to  cases  of  mortification,  bark  is  often 
most  strongly  indicated  when  the  sloughing  is  not  sur- 
rounded with  active  inflammation,  when  the  patient  is 
debilitated,  and  his  stomach  cannot  take  nutritious  food. 
I  have  always  regarded  the  notion  of  giving  bark  as  a 
specific  for  gangrene  as  totally  unfounded  and  absurd. 
I  have  watched  its  effects  in  these  cases,  and  could 
never  dis-  em  that  it  had  the  least  peculiar  power  of 
operating  directly  upon  the  parts  which  are  distempered. 
Whatever  good  it  does  is  by  its  improving  the  tone  of 
the  digestive  organs,  and  making  them  more  capable  of 
conveying  nourishment,  and  of  course  strength  into  the 
constitution. 

I  should  feel  myself  guilty  of  a  degree  of  presump- 
tion in  speaking  thus  freely  upon  this  subject,  were  not 
.ny  sentiments  in  some  measure  supported  by  those  of 
certain  surgical  writers,  the  remembrance  of  whom  will 
always  be  hailed  with  unfeigned  veneration  and  esteem. 
Mr.  Samuel  Sharp  was  not  bigoted  to  bark,  and  while 
he  allowed  it  to  possess  a  share  of  efficacy,  he  would 
not  admit  that  it  was  capable  of  miraculously  accom- 
plishing every  thing  which  the  ignorant  or  prejudiced 
alleged.  "  I  know,"  says  he,  "  it  will  be  looked  upon 
by  many  as  a  kind  of  skepticism,  to  doubt  the  eflScacy 
of  a  remedy  so  well  atte.sted  by  such  an  infinity  of  cases ; 
and  yet  I  shall  frankly  own  I  have  never  clearly  to  my 
satisfaction  met  with  any  evident  proofs  of  its  prefer- 
ence to  the  cordial  medicines  usually  prescribed ;  though 
I  have  a  long  a  time  made  experiment  of  it  with  a  view 
to  search  into  the  truth. 

Perhaps  it  may  seem  strange  thus  to  dispute  a 
doctrine  established  on  what  is  called  matter  of  fact ; 
but  I  shall  here  observe,  that  in  the  practice  of  physic 
and  surgery  it  is  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  ascertain 
a  fact.    Prejudice  or  want  of  abilities  sometimes  mis- 


leads us  ir.  OUT  judgment,  where  there  is  evidently  a. 
right  and  a  wrong ;  but  in  certain  cases  to  distinguish 
how  far  the  remedy  and  how  far  nature  operate,  is  prtv 
bably  above  our  discernment.  In  gangrenes  particu- 
larly, tliere  is  frequently  such  a  complication  of  un 
known  circumstances  as  cannot  but  tend  to  deceive  an 
unwary  observer.  Mortifications  arising  from  mere 
cold,  compression,  or  stricture,  generally  cease  upon  re- 
moving the  cause,  and  are,  therefore,  seldom  i)roper 
cases  for  proving  the  power  of  the  bark.  However, 
there  are  two  kinds  of  gangrene  where  internals  have 
a  fairer  trial ;  those  are  a  spreading  gangrene  from  an 
internal  cause,  and  a  spreading  gangrene  from  violent 
external  accidents,  such  as  gun-shot  wounds,  compound 
fractures,  &c.  Yet  even  here  we  cannot  judge  of  their 
effect  with  absolute  certainty ;  for  sometimes  a  morti 
fication  fror  i  internal  causes  is  a  kind  of  critical  disor- 
der. There  seems  to  be  a  certain  portion  of  the  body 
destined  to  perish,  and  no  more ;  of  this  we  have  an  in- 
finity of  examples  brought  into  our  hospitals,  where 
the  gangrene  stops  at  a  particular  point  without  the 
least  assistance  from  art.  The  same  thing  happens  in 
the  other  species  of  gangrene  from  violent  accidents, 
where  the  injury  appears  to  be  communicated  to  a  cer- 
tain distance  and  no  farther;  though,  by-the-way,  1 
shall  remark  in  this  place,  contrary  to  the  received  opi- 
nion, that  gangrenes  from  these  accidents  (where  there 
has  been  no  previous  straitness  of  bandage)  are  as  often 
fatal  as  those  from  interna)  causes. 

As  I  have  here  stated  the  fact,  we  see  how  difficult 
it  is  to  ascertain  the  real  efficacy  of  this  medicine;  but 
had  bark  in  any  degree  those  wonderful  effects  in  gan- 
grenes which  it  has  in  periodical  complaints,  its  pre- 
eminence would  no  more  be  doubted  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other.  What,  in  my  judgment,  seems  to 
have  raised  its  character  so  high,  are  the  great  numbers 
of  single  observations  published  on  this  subject,  the  au- 
thors of  which,  not  having  frequent  opportunities  of 
seeing  the  issue  of  this  disorder  under  the  use  of  cor- 
dials, &c.,  and  some  of  them,  perhaps,  prejudiced  with 
the  common  supposition,  that  every  gangrene  is  of  it- 
self mortal,  have  therefore  ascribed  a  marvellous  influ- 
ence to  the  bark,  when  the  event  has  proved  success- 
ful."—(S/tarp's  Crit.  Inq.  chap.  8,  on  Amputation.) 

Some  farther  remarks  on  this  subject  will  be  reserved 
for  the  article  Mortijication. 

According  to  Mr.  Bromficld,  bark  is  a  specific  for  old 
ulcers,  where  the  inflammation  seems  circumscribed 
at  the  distance  of  an  inch  round  the  sore,  the  surface 
of  the  ulcer  looks  glossy,  and  the  discharge  is  extremely 
thin  and  very  offensive,  with  little  or  no  sleep  from 
the  violence  of  the  pain.  He  farther  observes,  that  the 
addition  of  opium,  as  circumstances  may  require,  will 
often  be  found  necessary. — {Chirurgical  Observations 
and  Cases,  vol.  1,  ;;.  132.) 

Bark  is  given  so  extensively  in  the  practice  of  sur- 
gery, that  there  are  few  important  cases  in  which,  in 
certain  circumstances,  and  at  some  period  or  another,  it  is 
not  indicated.  When  persons  have  been  weakened  by 
acourseof  mercur>-,  or  by  the  effects  of  any  disease  what- 
soever, moderate  doses  of  bark  will  frequently  be  found 
of  great  service.  But  it  only  becomes  so  on  the  princi- 
ples above  suggested,  and,  as  far  as  my  judgment  ex- 
tends, this  medicine  should  never  be  prescribed  in  any 
surgical  cases  in  excessive  and  unreasonable  quantities. 

[The  use  of  charcoal,  in  combination  with  one-fourth 
part  of  pulverized  myrrh,  is  found  of  essential  service 
as  a  tonic  in  the  debility  and  constitutional  irritation 
which  are  induced  in  some  habits  by  the  excessive  use 
of  mercury,  and  I  learn  from  my  friend  Dr.  Francis, 
that  he  has  recently  tested  its  efficacy  to  his  entire  sa- 
tisfaction. In  the  mercurial  sore-throat  of  long  stand- 
ing, it  has  proved  an  effective  remedy,  and  its  use  may 
be  alternated  or  combined  with  bark  and  other  corrobo- 
rants in  fulfilling  the  indications  reqxiired  in  the  eczema 
mercuriale. — Reese.] 

The  yellow  bark,  or  the  cortex  cinchon®  cordifbliae  of 
the  new  pharmacopoeia,  is  said  to  possess  more  efficacy 
than  the  other  kinds.  One  desirable  result  of  the  com 
plete  establishment  of  the  modem  doctrine,  that  the  vir- 
tues of  the  various  kinds  of  cinchona  reside  in  two  sa- 
lifiable bases,  or  alkaline  elements,  termed  cinchonme, 
and  quinine.,  is  that  of  being  able  to  prescribe  prepara- 
tions which  will  concentrate  all  the  efficacy  of-  the  me- 
dicine in  formulae  of  moderate  bulk,  not  likely  at 
least  to  disorder  the  alimentarj' canal  by  the  mechanical 
effects  of  quantity 
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The  salphal  of  quinine,  or  quina,  as  Dr.  Paris  terms 
it,  "appears  tc  be  the  most  elticient  of  all  the  salts  of 
bark.  We  must  be  caretUl  not  to  combine  it  with  sub- 
stances that  form  insoluble  compounds  with  it.  The 
infusum  rosae  comp.  is  objectionable  as  a  vehicle,  on  ac- 
count of  the  astringent  matter  which  it  contains,  and 
which  therefore  precip.tates  the  quina  from  its  solution." 
The  form  in  which  Dr.  Paris  prefers  to  prescribe  it  is 
that  of  solution,  with  a  minim  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
every  grain  of  the  sail.— {Pliarmacologia,  vol.  2,  p.  103.) 
It  is  frequently  made  into  pills,  with  the  conserve  of 
roses,  or  joined  with  hyosciamus,  squills,  opium,  and 
ctlier  medicines.  Professor  Brande  does  not  agree  with 
Dr.  Paris,  respecting  the  compound  infusion  of  roses 
being  an  unfit  vehicle  for  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  re- 
commends the  subjoined  formula:  It.  QuiniiE  sulplia- 
tis  gr.  ij.  Infiis.  rosae  comp.  3  xi.  Tinct.  cort.  aurant. 
syrupi  ejusdem  a  a  3  ss.  M.  ft.  liauetus  bis  in  die  su- 
mendus. 

CINNABAR,  ARTIFICIAL  {Hydrargyri  sulphu- 
retum  rubrum),  is  chiefly  employed  by  surgeons  for  fu- 
migating venereal  ulcers.  An  apparatus  is  sold  in  the 
shops  for  tliis  purpose  The  powder  is  thrown  upon  a 
heated  iron,  and  the  smoke  is  conducted  by  means  of  a 
tube  to  the  part  aflected. 

CIRCUMCISION.  (From  circtimcido,  to  cut  round.) 
The  operation  of  cutting  off  a  circular  piece  of  the  pre- 
puce, sometimes  practised  in  cases  of  phymosis.— (See 
Phymosis.) 

CIRSOCELE.  (From  Kipab^,  a  varix,  and  kZ/'Xt],  a  tu- 
mour.) Cirsocele  is  a  varicose  distention  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spermatic  vein ;  and  whether  considered  on 
account  of  the  pain  which  it  sometimes  occasions,  or  on 
account  of  a  wasting  of  the  testicle,  which  now  and 
then  follows,  it  may  truly  be  called  a  disease.  It  is  fre- 
quently nustaken  for  a  descent  of  a  small  portion  of 
omentum.  The  uneasiness  which  it  occasions  is  a  dull 
kind  of  pain  in  the  back,  generally  relieved  by  suspen- 
sion of  the  scrotum.  It  has  been  fancied  to  resemble  a 
collection  of  earth-worms ;  but  whoever  has  an  idea  of 
a  varicose  vessel,  will  not  stand  in  need  of  an  illustra- 
tion by  comparison.  It  is  most  frequently  confined  to 
that  part  of  the  spermatic  process,  which  is  below  the 
opening  in  the  abdominal  tendon ;  and  the  vessels  ge- 
nerally become  rather  larger  as  they  approach  the  tes- 
tis. Mr.  Pott  never  knew  good  effects  arise  from  exter- 
aal  applications  of  any  kind. 

In  general  the  testicle  is  perfectly  unconcerned  in, 
and  unaffected  by,  this  disease ;  but  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens, that  it  makes  its  appearance  very  suddenly,  and 
with  acute  pain,  requiring  rest  and  ease ;  and  sometimes 
after  such  symptoms  have  been  removed,  Mr.  Pott  has 
seen  the  testicle  so  wasted  as  hardly  to  be  discernible. 
He  has  also  observed  the  same  effect  from  the  injudi- 
cious application  of  a  truss  to  a  true  cirsocele ;  the  ves- 
sels, by  means  of  the  pressure,  became  enlarged  to  a 
prodigious  size,  but  the  testicle  shrunk  to  almost  no- 
thing.--(Po«'s  Works,  vol.  2.) 

Morgagni  has  remarked,  that  the  disease  is  more  fre- 
quent in  the  left  than  in  the  right  spennatic  cord;  a 
circumstance  which  he  refers  to  the  lell  spennatic  vein 
•  "linating  in  the  renal.— (De  Sedibus  et  Caus.  Morb. 
r/.43,  ar<.  34.) 

'  irsocele  is,  more  frequently  than  any  other  disorder, 
mistaken  for  an  omental  hernia.  As  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
remarks,  when  large  it  dilates  upon  coughing ;  and  it 
swells  in  an  erect,  and  retires  in  a  recumbent  posture 
•f  the  body.  There  is  only  one  sure  method  of  distin- 
guishing the  two  complaints :  place  tiie  patient  in  a  ho- 
rizontal posture,  and  empty  the  swelling  by  pressure 
upon  the  scrotum ;  then  i)Ul  the  fingers  firmly  \x\wn  the 
upper  part  of  the  abdominal  ring,  and  desire  the  patient 
to  rise :  if  it  is  a  hernia,  the  tumour  cannot  reappear,  as 
long  as  tlie  pressure  is  continued  at  the  ring ;  but  if  a 
cirsocele,  the  swelling  returns  with  increased  size,  on 
account  of  the  retuni  of  blood  into  the  abdomen  behig 
•revenled  by  the  pressure.— (A.  Cooper  on  Inguinal 
Memia.) 

Cirsocele  can,  for  the  most  part,  only  be  palliated,  and 
seldom  radically  cured.  When  the  complaint  is  at- 
tended with  pain,  cold  saturnine  and  alum  lotions  may 
be  applied  to  the  testicle  and  spermatic  cord.  At  the 
saime  time,  blood  should  be  repeatedly  taken  away  by 
means  of  leeclies ;  the  tiowels  should  bo  kept  gently 
open ;  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  horizontal  pos- 
ture, and  the  testicle  should  be  supiwrted  in  a  bag- 
truss. 
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In  general,  the  patient  only  finds  it  necessary  to  keep 
up  the  testicle  with  this  kind  of  suspensory  bandage. 

[I  learn  from  Dr.  H.  G.  Jameson,  of  Baltim<u-e,  that  he 
has  been  favoured  with  singular  success  in  treating  cir- 
socele, by  tying  the  spermatic  artery.  He  has  thus 
proved  that  this  painful  and  disagreeable  disease  may 
be  radically  cured  by  this  simple  operation.  The  first 
public  account  I  can  find  of  this  operation,  is  that  per- 
formed by  Dr.  J.  in  1821,  and  published  in  the  Arn.  Med. 
Recorder  for  1825.  He  reports,  that  in  neither  of  the 
cases  in  which  this  operation  was  performed,  did  the 
patient  suffer  in  the  integrity  of  the  testis,  nor,  so  far  as 
could  be  ascertained,  did  the  ligature  interfere  with  the 
important  functions  of  that  organ,  although  both  these 
effects  had  been  feared,  and  even  predicted. 

Dr.  Stephen  Brown,  of  New- York,  has  succeeded  in 
curing  varicocele  by  a  similar  operation,  viz.  tying  the 
spermatic  vein  Although  no  evil  consequences  resulted 
in  this  case  from  the  ligature,  yet,  after  the  facts  before 
the  profession,  of  the  dangerous  and  fatal  results  of 
tying  the  veins,  the  propriety  of  performing  this  opera- 
tion for  the  cure  of  varicocele  may  be  justly  questioned, 
unless  in  cases  of  so  much  suffering  and  danger  as  to 
warrant  this  hazard.— (See  N.  Y.  Med.  mid  Phys.  Jour- 
nal/or 1824.)— Reese.] 

Gooch  and  other  writers  have  related  cases  of  cir- 
socele, in  which  the  pain  was  so  intolerable  and  incura- 
ble, that  nothing  but  castration  could  afford  the  patient 
any  relief.— (7.  A.  Murray  de  Cirsocele,  Upsal,  1784. 
Pott  on  Hydrocele,  Src.  Richter  in  Nov.  Comment, 
Goett.  No.  4,  and  in  Obs.  Chir.  Fasc.  2,  p.  22.  Gooch, 
Chir.  Works.    Most,  Diss,  de  Cirsocele,  Hales,  1796.) 

CIRSOPHTIIALMIA,  (From  Ktpadi,  a  varix,  and 
d(pda\ixbs,  the  eye.)  A  general  varicose  affection  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  eye. 

CLAP.    See  Gonorrhoea. 

CLOACA.  The  openings  leading  through  the  new 
bony  shell,  in  cases  of  necrosis,  down  to  the  enclosed 
dead  bone  are  termed  cloaccB. 

COLLYRIUM  ACIDI  ACETICL  B:.  Aceti  distU- 
lati,  5j.  Spiritus  vini  tenuioris,  ^ss.  Aq  rosffi, 
2  viij.    Misce. 

COLLYRIUM  ALUMINIS.  ?..  Aluminis  purif.  3j. 
Aq.  rosae,   3  vj.    Misce. 

COLLYRIUM  AMMONIA  ACETATE.  BL.  LIq 
ammon.  acet.,  aq.  rosae  sing.  ^j.    M. 

COLLYRIUM  AMMONITE' ACETATiE  CAMPHO- 
RATUM.  R.  Collyrii  amnion,  acet.  misturae  campho- 
ratae  sing.  5  ij-    M. 

COLLYRIUM  AMMONIiE  ACETATiE  OPIATUM 
R;.  Collyrii  anmion.  acet.  jiv.    Tinct.  opii  gutt.  xl.    M. 

COLLYRIUM  CUPRI  SULPHATIS  CAMPHORA- 
TUM.  Ijl;.  Aq.  cupri  sulphatis  camphoratae,  3  ij.  Aq. 
distillatae,  jiv.  M.  Recommended  by  the  late  Mr. 
Ware,  for  the  purulent  ophthalmy  of  children. 

COLLYRIUM  HYDRARGYRI  OXYMURIATIS. 
R;.  Hydrarg.  oxymuriatis,  gr.  ss.  Aq.  distillat.  5  iv.  M. 
This  coUyrium  is  fit  to  be  employed  after  the  acute  stage 
of  ophthalmy  nas  subsided,  and  it  will  disperse  many 
superficial  opacities  of  the  cornea. 

COLLYRIUM  OPU.TUM.  R.  Opii  extracti  gr.  x. 
Camphorae  gr.  vj.  Aquae  distillatae  ferventis,  ixa. 
Beat  the  first  two  ingredients  together  in  a  mortar,  and 
mix  the  hot  water  gradually,  and  strain  the  fluid. 

This  collyrium  is  recommended  in  some  ophthalmies 
attended  with  great  pain  and  swelling.— (See  Wilson^s 
Pharm.  Chir.  p.  70.) 

COLLYRIUM  PLUMBI  ACETATIS.  R.  Aquffi 
rosae,  3  vj.  Plumbi  acetatis,  3  ss.  Misce :  or,  1,1  Aq. 
distillatae,  3  iv.  Li(i.  plumbi  acetatis  gutt.  x.  M.  This 
is  a  good  application  to  the  eyes,  when  one  of  a  gently 
astringent,  cooling  quality  is  indicated. 

COLLYRIUM  ZINCI  SULPHATIS.  Zinci  sulpha- 
tis, gr.  V.  Aq.  distillatae,  1  iv.  M.  This  is  the  most 
common  collyriimni  of  all :  it  may  be  made  graduallv 
stronger. 

COLLYRIUM  ZINCI  SULPHATIS  CUM  MUCl- 
LAGINE  SEMINIS  CIDONIl  MALI.  R.  Aq.  planta- 
ginis,  5  iv.  zinci  sulphatis,  gr.  v.  et  mucil.  sem.  cydon. 
mal.  3  ss.  M.  In  order  to  check  the  morbid  secretion 
from  the  eyelids,  in  cases  of  fistula  lachrynialis,  or 
what  Scarpa  calls  iljlusso  palpebrale  yvrifonne,  this  ce- 
lebrated Proles.sor  recommends  a  few  drops  of  the  above 
collyrium  to  be  insinuated  between  the  eyelid  and  the 

COLPOCELE.  (From  xdAwof ,  the  vagina,  and  »c»/Ai7 
a  tumour  )    A  tumour  or  hernia  situated  in  the  vagina 
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COLPOPTOSIS.  (From  kSXttos,  the  vagina,  and 
irtTTTw,  to  fall  down.)  A  bearing  or  falling  down  of  the 
vagina.— (See  Vagina,  Prolapsus  of.) 

COMMINUTED.  (From  comminuo,  to  break  in 
pieces.)  A  fracture  is  termed  comminuted  when  the 
bone  is  broken  into  several  pieces. 

COMPRESS.  (From  comprimo  to  press  upon.) 
Folded  linen,  lint,  or  other  materials,  making  a  sort  of 
pad,  which  surgeons  place  over  those  parts  of  the  body 
on  which  they  wish  to  make  particular  pressure  ;  and 
for  this  purpose  a  bandage  is  usually  applied  over  the 
compress.  Compresses  are  also  frequently  applied  to 
prevent  the  ill  effects  which  the  pressure  of  hard  bod  3S 
or  tight  bandages  would  otherwise  occasion. 

COMPRESSION  OF  THE  BRAIN.  See  Head,  in- 
juries of. 

CONCUSSION  OF  THE  BRAIN.  See  Head,  Inju- 
ries of. 

CONDYLOMA.  (From  k6v()v\os,  a  tubercle  or  knot.) 
A  small,  very  hard  tumour.  The  term  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  excrescences  of  this  description  about  the  anus. 
The  practitioner  may  either  destroy  them  with  caustic, 
tie  their  base  with  a  ligature,  or  remove  them  at  once 
with  a  knife ;  the  first  is  generally  the  worst,  the  last 
the  best  and  most  speedy  method. 

CONIUM  MACULATUM.  Hemlock.  Cinuta.  This 
is  a  medicine  to  which  my  observations  in  practice  in- 
cline me  to  impute  considerable  efficacy  in  several  sur- 
gical diseases.  However,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  when 
it  is  represented  as  a  certain  cure  for  cancer  and  scro- 
fula, exaggeration  is  employed.  It  is  an  excellent  re- 
medy for  irritable  painful  sores  of  the  scrofulous  kind, 
and  it  will  complete  the  cure  of  many  ulcers  in  which 
the  venereal  action  has  been  destroyed  by  mercury, 
though  the  healing  does  not  proceed  in  a  favourable 
way.  Hemlock  is  likewise  beneficial  to  several  inve- 
terate malignant  sores,  particularly  some  which  are 
every  now  and  then  met  with  upon  the  tongue.  It  is  an 
eligible  alterative  in  cases  of  noli  me  langere,  porrigo, 
and  various  herpetic  affections.  I  have  seen  several 
enlargements  of  the  female  breast  give  way  to  hemlock 
conjoined  with  calomel.  Some  swellings  of  the  testes 
also  yield  to  the  same  medicines.  Hemlock  certainly  has 
not  the  power  of  curing  cancer ;  but  its  narcotic  ano- 
dyne qualities  tend  to  lessen  the  pain  of  that  distemper, 
so  as  to  render  it  by  no  means  a  contemptible  remedy 
in  that  intractable  kind  of  case. 

Respecting  hemlock,  Mr.  Pearson  observes,  that  the 
extract  and  powder  may  be  sometimes  given  with  evi- 
dently good  effect  in  spreading  irritable  sores ;  whether 
they  are  connected  with  the  active  state  of  the  venereal 
virus,  or  whether  they  remain  after  the  completion  of 
the  mercurial  course ;  and  it  would  seem,  that  the  be- 
nefit conferred  by  this  drug  ought  not  to  be  ascribed 
solely  to  its  anodyne  qualities,  since  the  same  advan- 
tages cannot  always  be  obtained  by  the  liberal  exhibi- 
tion of  opium,  even  where  it  does  not  disagree  with 
the  stomach.  He  states  that  cicuta  is  almost  a  spe- 
cific for  the  venereal  ulcers  which  attack  the  toes 
at  their  line  of  junction  with  the  foot,  and  wlxich  fre- 
quently become  gangrenous.  Also,  in  spreading  sores 
which  are  accompanied  with  great  pain,  and  no  appear- 
ance of  remarkable  debility,  hemlock  will  often  do  more 
than  bark,  vitriol,  or  cordials.  The  common  mode  of 
exhibiting  hemlock  is  in  the  fonn  of  pills,  made  of 
the  extractum  conii,  five  grains  to  each.  However,  I 
have  always  thought  three  grains  sufficient  to  begin 
with,  the  dose  being  afterward  gradually  augmented. 
It  is  curious  how  large  a  quantity  may  at  last  be  taken 
m  this  manner.  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  in  his  Pharmacopceia 
Chirurgica,  informs  us  of  a  remarkable  case  of  cancer- 
ous ulcer,  for  which  the  patient  took  a  hundred  and 
twenty  pills,  each  consisting  of  five  grains  of  the  ex- 
tractum conii,  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  this  without 
any  benefit  being  produced,  or  any  inconvenience  to  the 
patient. 

The  stomach  being  a  little  disordered,  and  the  head 
somewhat  giddy,  is  a  sign  of  the  dose  bemg  sufiiciently 
strong. 

"According  to  some  writers,  but  more  particularly 
Dr.  Withering,  there  are  several  ways  in  which  the 
views  of  a  medical  practitioner,  in  prescribing  this 
remedy,  may  be  frustrated.  The  plant  chosen  for  pre- 
paring the  extract  may  not  be  the  true  conium  macula- 
turn,  which  is  distinguished  by  red  spots  along  the 
stalk.  It  may  not  be  gathered  when  in  perfection. 
name'v,  when  brginning  to  flower.    TJie  inspissation 
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of  the  juice  may  not  have  been  performed  in  a  water- 
bath,  but,  for  the  sake  of  despatch,  over  a  common  fire. 
The  leaves,  of  which  the  powder  is  made,  may  not  have 
been  cautiously  dried  and  preserved  in  a  well-stopped 
bottle ;  or,  if  so,  may  still  not  have  been  guarded  from 
the  ill  effects  of  exposure  to  light.  Or  lastly,  the  whole 
medicine  may  have  suffered  from  the  mere  effects  of 
long  keeping.  From  any  of  these  causes,  it  is  evident, 
the  powers  of  cicuta  may  have  suffered ;  and  it  hajjpens, 
no  doubt,  very  frequently,  that  the  failure  of  it  ought,  in 
fact,  to  be  attributed  to  one  or  other  of  them." — {Phar- 
macopoeia Chirurgica,  published  in  1802,  p.  174.) 

The  activity  of  hemlock  is  now  found  to  reside  in  a 
resinous  element,  obtained  separately,  by  evaporating 
an  ethereal  tincture  of  the  leaves  on  the  surface  of 
water.  A  dose  of*  half  a  grain  will  produce  vertigo  and 
headache.  The  watery  extract  of  this  plant  has  been 
proved  by  Orfila  to  have  but  little  power.— (J.  A.  Paris, 
in  Pharmacologia,  vol.  2,  p.  180,  ed.  6.) 

I  have  sometimes  pcescribed  as  an  alterative,  with 
manifest  benefit  in  several  surgical  diseases,  a  pill  con- 
taining three  grains  of  extractum  conii,  or,  what  is 
preferable,  the  dried  leaves,  one  of  hydrargyri  submu- 
rias  (calomel),  and  one  of  antimonii  sulphuretum  prae- 
cipitatum.  In  various  cases  of  scrofulous  diseases,  and 
also  in  several  very  painful  irritable  ulcers  and  swell- 
ings, it  is  occasionally  employed  in  the  form  of  foment- 
ations and  poultices.  The  latter  are  generally  made  by 
mixing  the  powder  with  the  common  bread  and  water 
cataplasm.  F.  Hoffman,  Of  Hemlock,  8vo.  Lond.  1763. 
A.  Storck,  Libellus,  quo  demonstratur  cicutam  non 
solum  usu  interna  tutissimi  exhiberi,  sed  et  esse  simul 
rem.edium  valde  utile,  <S-c. ;  editio  altera,  Si'o.  Vindob. 
1761.  Also,  Supplementum  Necessarium  de  Cicuta^ 
Svo.  Vindob.  1761 .  J.  Pearsoyi,  On  Various  Articles 
the  Materia  Medica,  6,-c.  2d  edit.  %vo.  London,  1807. 
A.  Paris,  Pharmacologia,  ed.  6. 

CONJUNCTIVA,  GRANULAR.  The  follovring  ac 
count  of  this  subject  is  given  by  Dr.  Frick.  This  dis 
ease  is  mostly  the  sequel  of  purulent  ophthalmy.  It  is 
characterized  by  a  rough,  scabrous,  or  granulated  state 
of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  with  a  gleety  or  puriform 
discharge  from  its  surface.  The  constant  friction  of 
the  eyelids  upon  the  globe  brings  on  a  varicose  state  of 
the  sclerotic  conjunctiva,  and  a  dusky  apj)earance  of 
the  cornea.  The  patient  complains  of  a  sensation  simi- 
lar to  that  produced  by  sand,  or  other  extraneous 
matter,  under  the  eyelids ;  the  eye  cannot  endure  the 
light,  and  there  is  a  troublesome  epiphora.  In  the  re 
cent  stage,  a  cure  is  easily  accomplished  by  the  applies 
tion  of  a  few  leeches  to  the  eyebrows,  and  pencilling 
the  part  once  or  twice  a  day  with  the  vinous  tincture  of 
opium,  or  the  ung.  hydrarg.  nitrat.  When  these  means 
fail,  the  sulphate  of  copper  or  nitrate  of  silver  may  be 
used,  though  not  so  freely  as  to  produce  a  slough,  but 
only  to  change  the  diseased  condition  of  the  part. — (See 
Frick,  On  Dis.  of  the  Eye,  p.  240,  ed.  2.)  Mr.  R.  Wel- 
bank  recommends  the  use  of  these  means  to  be  followed 
by  ablution  with  tepid  water,  and  the  application  of  u 
few  leeches.  He  also  recommends  counter-irritation 
and  active  aperients.  The  upper  eyelid,  he  says,  should 
be  completely  everted  in  examination,  as  there  is 
sometimes,  at  the  angle  where  the  conjunctiva  passes 
from  the  globe  to  the  lid,  a  crescentic  fringed  fold,  not 
unlike  a  cock's  comb,  apt  to  keep  up  a  tedious  inflam- 
mation of  the  cornea.  Dr.  Frick  considers  excision  of 
the  granular  surface  proper  only  when  it  is  hard,  insen- 
sible, and  prominent,  or  the  excrescences  hang  like 
peduncles  from  the  surface  of  the  eyelids.  In  this  state, 
Dr.  Vetch  recommends  the  application  of  a  little  burnt 
alum,  or  verdigris,  and  then  washing  it  off  with  a 
syringe. — (See  the  article  Cornea,  and  Frick,  Vetch,  and 
Trave.rs  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye.) 
CONTUSED  WOUNDS.  See  Wounds. 
CONTUSION,  (From  conf?«ido,  to  bruise.)  Abiuise. 
Slight  bruises  seldom  meet  vnth  much  attention ;  but 
when  they  are  severe,  very  bad  consequences  may 
ensue;  and  these  are  the  more  likely  to  occur,  when 
such  cases  are  not  taken  proper  care  of. 

In  all  severe  bruises,  besides  the  inflammation  which 
the  violence  necessarily  occasions,  there  is  an  instanta- 
neous extravasation,  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  of 
many  of  the  small  vessels  of  the  part.  In  noother  way 
can  we  account  for  those  very  considerable  tumours, 
which  often  rise  immediately  after  injuries  of  this  na- 
ture. The  black  and  blue  appearance  instantly  follow- 
ing many  bruises  can  only  be  explained  by  there  being 
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_jaetaal  eflPUsion  of  blood  ft-om  the  small  arteries  and 
veins  which  have  been  ruptured.  Even  largish  vessels 
are  flequentlv  burst  in  this  manner,  and  considerable 
collections  of'  blood  are  the  consequence,  iilows  on 
the  head  very  often  cause  a  large  effUsion  of  blood 
under  the  scalp.  I  have  seen  many  ounces  thus  extra- 
vasated. 

Besides  the  rupture  of  an  infinite  number  of  small 
vessels,  and  an  extravasation  of  blood,  which  attend  all 
bruises  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  tone  of  the 
fibres  and  vessels  wliich  have  suffered  contusion  is 
considerably  disordered.  Nay,  the  violence  may  have 
been  so  great,  that  the  parts  are  from  the  first  deprived 
of  vitality,  and  must  slough. 

Parts  at  some  distance  from  such  a.s  fire  actually 
struck  may  suffer  greatly  from  the  violence  of  the  con- 
tusion. This  effect  is  what  the  Fench  have  named  a 
contrecoup. 

The  bad  consequences  of  bruises  are  not  invariably 
proportioned  to  the  force  which  has  operated ;  much 
depends  on  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  part.  When 
a  contusion  takes  place  on  a  bone  which  is  thinly 
covered  with  soft  parts,  the  latter  always  suffer  very 
severely,  in  consequence  of  being  pressed,  at  the  time 
of  the  accident,  between  two  hard  bodies.  Hence, 
bruises  of  the  shin  so  frequently  cause  sloughing  and 
troublesome  sores.  Contusions  affecting  the  large 
joints  are  always  serious  cases ;  the  inflammation  oc- 
casioned is  generally  obstinate;  and  abscesses  and 
other  diseases,  which  may  follow,  are  proper  grounds 
for  serious  alarm. 

In  the  treatment  of  bruises,  the  practitioner  has  three 
indications,  wliich  ought  successively  to  claim  his 
attention. 

The  first  is  to  prevent  and  diminish  the  inflamma- 
tion which,  IVom  the  violence  done,  must  be  expected 
to  arise.  The  bruised  parts  should  be  kept  perfectly  at 
rest,  and  be  covered  with  linen,  constantly  wet  with 
the  liquor  plumbi  acetatis  dilutus,  or  the  lotio  ammon. 
acetatis.  When  muscles  are  bruised,  they  are  to  be 
kept  in  a  relaxed  position,  and  as  quiet  as  possible. 

If  the  bruise  be  very  violent,  it  will  be  proper  to 
apply  leeches,  and  this  repeatedly ;  and  even  in  some 
cases,  particularly  when  the  joints  are  contused,  to  take 
blood  from  the  arm.  In  every  instance,  the  bowels 
should  be  kept  well  open  with  saline  purgatives. 

A  second  object  in  the  cure  of  contusions  is  to  pro- 
mote the  absorption  of  the  extravasated  fluid  by  discu- 
tient  applications.  These  may  at  once  be  employed  in 
all  ordinary  contusions,  not  attended  with  too  much 
violence :  for  then  nothing  is  so  beneficial  as  maintain- 
ing a  continual  evaporation  from  the  bruised  part,  by 
means  of  the  cold  saturnine  lotion,  and  at  the  same 
time  repeatedly  applying  leeches.  In  common  bruises, 
however,  the  lotio  ammomoi  rnuriatcc  (see  this  qrticle) 
is  an  excellent  discutient  application ;  "but  most  sur- 
geons are  in  the  habit  of  ordering  liniments  for  all  or- 
dinary contusions ;  and  certainly  they  do  so  much  good 
in  accelerating  the  absorption  of  the  extravasated  blood, 
that  the  practice  is  highly  praiseworthy.  The  lini- 
mentum  saponis  or  the  linimentum  camphorae  are  as 
good  as  any  that  can  be  employed. — (See  Linimen- 
tum.) 

In  many  cases  unattended  with  any  threatening 
appearances  of  inflammation,  but  in  which  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  blood  and  fluid  extravasated,  bandages  act 
very  beneficially,  by  the  remarkable  power  wliich  they 
have  of  exciting  the  action  of  the  lymphatics,  by  means 
of  the  p-essure  which  they  produce. 

A  third  object  in  the  treatment  of  contusions  is  to 
restore  the  tone  of  the  parts.  Rubbing  the  parts  with 
liniments  has  a  good  deal  of  effect  in  this  way.  IJut 
notwithstanding  such  applications,  it  is  often  observed, 
that  bruised  parts  continue  lor  a  long  while  weak,  and 
even  swell  and  become  aidematous,  when  the  patient 
takes  exercise,  or  allows  them  to  hang  down,  as  their 
(Unctions  in  life  may  refjuire.  I'umping  cold  water 
two  or  three  times  a  day  on  a  part  thus  circumstanced, 
is  the  very  best  measure  which  can  be  adopted.  A 
bandage  should  also  be  worn,  if  the  situation  of  the 
part  will  ijemiit.  The.sc  steps,  together  with  perseve- 
rance in  the  use  of  linimentH,  and  in  exercise  gradually 
facreased.  will  soon  bring  every  thing  into  its  natural 
ttate  again 

COl'PER.  The  sibacetate  and  sulphate  are  used  in 
■■rgery.  The  fir  f.,  often  called  lenigo,  or  prepared 
tlMrdigris,  is  employed  as  an  escharotic.    Mixed  with 


an  equal  quantity  of  powdered  cantharides,  it  is  some- 
times applied  for  the  removal  of  warts  and  other  ex- 
crescences. At  present,  the  old  practice  of  destroying 
the  surface  of  chancres  with  it,  with  the  view  of  hin- 
dering the  absorption  of  venereal  matter,  and  rendering 
the  exhibition  of  mercury  needless,  may  be  said  to  be 
completely  abandoned 

CORNEA.  (From  comu,  a  horn.)  The  anterior 
transparent  convex  part  of  the  eye,  which  in  texture  is 
tough,  like  horn.  It  has  a  structurb  peculiar  to  itself, 
being  composed  of  a  number  of  concentric  cellular 
lamellae,  in  the  cells  of  which  is  deposited  a  particular 
sort  of  fluid.  It  is  covered  externally  by  a  continuation 
of  the  conjunctiva,  which  belongs  to  the  class  of  mu- 
cous membranes :  and  it  is  lined  by  a  membrane,  the 
tunica  humoris  aquei,  which  seems  to  belong  to  the 
serous  class. 

FLESHY    EXCRESCENCES   OF   THE    C0RNE.\. 

Mr.  Wardrop,  in  his  Essay.<i  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy 
of  the  Human  Eye,  has  published  an  excellent  chapter 
on  this  subject.  Besides  pterygia,  which  are  treated  of 
in  another  part  of  this  Dictionary,  Mr.  Wardrop  states 
that  the  cornea  is  subject  to  two  kinds  of  caruncles,  or 
fleshy  excrescences.  One  appears  at  birth,  or  soon 
after  it,  and  resembles  the  nasvi  matemi,  so  frequent 
on  the  skin  of  various  parts  of  the  body.  The  second 
is  described  as  having  a  greater  analogy  to  the  fYmgi 
which  grow  from  mucous  surfaces,  and  being  in  gene- 
ral preceded  by  ulceration. 

Of  the  congenital  excrescence  of  the  cornea,  Mr. 
Wardrop  has  seen  two  remarkable  instances.  The 
first  was  in  a  girl  eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  on  whose 
left  eye  there  was  a  conical  mass ;  the  base  of  which 
grew  from  about  two-thirds  of  the  cornea,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  adjoining  sclerotic  coat. 

The  second  example  occurred  in  a  patient  upwards 
of  fifty  years  old.  The  tumour  had  been  observed  from 
birth,  was  about  as  large  as  a  horse-bean,  and  only  a 
small  portion  of  it  seemed  to  grow  from  the  cornea 
The  other  part  was  situated  on  the  white  of  the  eye, 
next  the  temporal  angle  of  the  orbit.  From  the  middle 
of  the  excrescence,  upwards  of  twelve  long  firm  hairs 
grew,  and  hung  over  the  cheek. 

Mr.  Wardrop  acquaints  us,  that  a  similar  tumour, 
with  two  hairs  growing  out  of  it,  was  seen  at  Lisbon 
by  Dr.  Barron,  of  St.  Andrew's.  Mr.  Crampton  also 
mentions,  that  he  once  saw  a  "  tuft  of  ver>-  strong  hairs 
proceeding  from  the  sclerotica."— (Essay  on  the  Entro- 
peon,  p.  7.)  And  De  Gazelles  met  with  an  instance,  in 
wMch  a  single  hair  grew  from  the  cornea.— (Joum.  de 
Midecine,  tom.  24.)  According  to  Mr.  Wardrop,  this 
species  of  excrescence  of  the  cornea  greatly  resem- 
bles the  spots  covered  with  hair,  which  are  frequent 
on  various  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body. 

With  regard  to  the  second  kind  of  tumour  growing 
from  the  cornea,  a  fungus,  proceeding  from  an  ulcer  of 
this  part  of  the  eye,  is  stated  to  be  very  uncommon. 
However,  it  is  said  that  when  a  portion  of  the  iris 
protrudes  through  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  the  growth  of 
a  large  excrescence  from  the  projecting  part  is  not  so 
unusual.  Of  such  a  disease,  Mr.  Wardrop  has  cited 
examples  from  Maitre-Jean''s  Traits  des  Maladies  des 
Yeux,  Voigtel,  Beer,  and  Plaichner.  Excrescences 
growing  from  the  cornea  are  also  quoted  fVom  the  fol- 
lowing works :  Handbuch  der  Pathologischen  Anato- 
mic, von  F.  G.  Voigtel,  Halle,  1804.  Praktische  Beo- 
bachtungen  liber  den  grauen  Staar  und  die  Krankheiten 
der  Homhaut  von  Joseph  Beer,  Wien,  1791.  Plaich- 
ner's  Dissertatio  de  Fungo  Oculi. — (See  Wardrop''3 
Essays  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Hum^n  Eye, 
vol,  \,  chap.  4.)  Others  are  likewise  descnoed  by 
Mery,  in  Mem.  deVAcad.  des  Sciences,  17(>3;  by  Duprr, 
in  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  19;  and  Home,  in  the  same  work 
vol.Sl. 

The  only  treatment  which  excrescences  of  the  cor- 
nea admit  of,  is  that  of  removing  them  with  a  scal- 
pel and  a  pair  of  forceps,  or  destroying  them  with 
caustic. 

ABSCESSES    OF   THE    COUNKl. 

When  the  matter  is  collected  between  the  lamell© 
of  the  cornea,  it  first  appears  like  a  small  spot;  and 
instead  of  resembling  a  speck  in  colour,  it  is  of  tho 
yellow  hue  of  common  i)us.  As  the  quantity  "^  ♦''• 
matter  increases,  this  spot  becomes  broader,  «"•''" 
docs  not  alter  its  situation  from  the  pot»ition  o(  the 
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head.  If  it  be  situated  among  the  external  layers  of 
the  cornea,  or  immediately  below  the  corneal  conjunc- 
tiva, a  tumour  is  formed  anteriorly,  and  if  touched 
with  the  point  of  a  probe,  the  contained  fluid  can  be 
felt  fluctuating  within,  or  if  the  eye  be  looked  at  side- 
ways, an  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  cornea  may  be 
readily  perceived. 

When  the  matter  collects  between  the  interior  la- 
mellae, it  does  not  produce  any  evident  alteration  in  the 
external  form  of  the  cornea ;  but  if  it  be  touched  with 
the  point  of  a  probe,  a  fluctuation  can  be  more  or 
less  distinctly  perceived,  and  the  spot  alters  its  form, 
and  becomes  somewhat  broader. 

•Such  collections  of  matter  appear  on  every  part  of 
Che  cornea.  Sometimes  they  alter  their  situation  by 
degrees,  and  sink  downwards ;  and  sometimes  they 
change  both  their  situation  and  form.  They  very  sel- 
dom cover  more  than  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  the 
cornea. 

When  the  quantity  of  matter  is  small,  it  is  often 
completely  absorbed  during  the  abatement  of  the  in- 
flammatory symptoms,  and  it  generally  leaves  no  ves- 
tige behind  it.  In  other  cases,  the  cornea  is  eroded  ex- 
ternally, producing  an  ulcer  and  subsequent  opacity. 
In  some  few  instances,  the  internal  lamellae  of  the  cor- 
nea give  way,  and  the  matter  escapes  into  the  anterior 
chamber.  When  an  artificial  opening  is  made,  the 
matter  often  does  not  readily  flow  out ;  and  it  is  some- 
times so  tenacious,  and  contained  in  a  cavity  so  irre- 
gular, that  it  neither  escapes  spontaneously,  nor  can  it 
be  evacuated  by  art. 

It  is  particularly  to  the  cases  in  which  matter  col- 
lects between  the  layers  of  the  cornea,  that  the  terms 
unguis  and  onyx  are  applied. — (See  Wardrop's  Essays 
on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Hvman  Eye,  vol.  1, 
chap.  6.)  According  to  a  late  writer,  these  words 
should  be  restricted  to  what  he  names  "  crescentic  in- 
terlamellar  depositions."— (TVareri's  Synopsis  of  the 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  1 15.)  Where  the  cornea  is  af- 
fected with  onyx,  this  gentleman  commends  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment. — (P.  278.)  And  with  respect  to  a 
large  collection  of  matter  in  the  cornea,  whether  the 
purifonn  onyx  or  central  abscess,  he  observes,  that  it 
requires  "  a  sup])orting  constitutional  treatment,  mild 
cathartics,  and  the  application  of  blisters:  calomel 
should  be  avoided,  and  the  cornea  can  seldom  be  punc- 
tured with  advantage."— (P.  280.) 

OPACITIES    OF   THE    CORNEA. 

Opacity  of  the  cornea  is  one  of  the  worst  conse- 
quences of  obstinate  .chronic  ophthalmy.  The  term 
opacity  is  used  when  the  loss  of  transparency  extends 
over  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  cornea ;  while 
other  ca.ses  of  a  more  limited  kind  are  named  specks. 
The  distinction,  as  Beer  observes,  is  chiefly  important 
in  respect  to  the  prognosis.— (LeAre  vo7i  den  Augmkr. 
b.  2,  p.  77.) 

Scarpa  distinguishes  the  superficial  and  recent  spe- 
cies of  opacity  from  the  albugo  and  leucoma  (see  these 
words),  which  are  not  in  general  attended  with  inflam- 
mation, assume  a  clear  and  pearl  colour,  affect  the  very 
substance  of  the  cornea,  and  form  a  dense  speck  upon 
this  coat  of  the  eye.  The  nebula,  or  slight  opacity, 
here  to  be  treated  of,  is  preceded  and  accompanied  by 
chronic  ophthalmy ;  it  allows  the  iris  and  pupil  to  be 
iiiscerned  through  a  Kind  of  cloudiness,  and  conse- 
quently does  not  entirely  bereave  the  patient  of  vision, 
but  permits  him  to  distinguish  objects,  as  it  were, 
through  a  mist.  The  nebula  is  an  effect  of  protracted 
or  ill-treated  chronic  ophthalmy.  The  veins  of  the 
conjunctiva,  much  relaxed  by  the  long  continuance  of  the 
inflammation,  become  preternaturally  turgid  and  pro- 
reiuent ;  afterward  they  begif  to  appear  irregular  and 
knotty,  first  in  their  trunks,  then  in  their  ramifications, 
near  the  union  of  the  cornea  with  the  sclerotica,  and 
lastly  in  their  most  minute  ramifications,  returning 
from  the  delicate  layer  of  the  conjunctiva,  spread  over 
the  cornea.  It  is  only,  however,  in  extreme  relaxation 
of  the  veins  of  the  conjunctiva,  that  these  very  small 
branches  of  the  cornea  become  enlarged. 

When  this  happens,  some  reddish  streaks  begin  to 
be  perceptible,  in  the  interspaces  of  which,  very  soon 
afterward,  a  thin,  milky,  albuminous  fluid  is  eff^ised, 
which  dims  the  diaphanous  state  of  the  cornea.  The 
whitish,  delicate,  superficial  speck  thence  resulting 
forms  precisely  what  is  termed  nebula,  or  the  kind  of 
opacity  here  to  be  considered.    And  since  this  extrava- 
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sation  may  happen  only  at  one  point  of  the  cornea,  or 
in  more  places,  the  opacity  may  be  in  one  speck  or  ia 
several  distinct  ones,  but  which  altogether  dimi: 
more  or  less  the  transparency  of  this  membrane, 

The  cloudiness  of  the  cornea,  which  sometimes  t 
place  in  the  inflammatory  stage  of  violent  acute 
thalmy,  especially  differs  from  the  species  of  opacity 
expressed  by  the  term  nebula.  The  first  is  a  deep  ex- 
travasation of  coagulating  lymph  in  the  internal  cel- 
lular texture  of  the  cornea,  or  else  the  opacity  pro- 
ceeds from  an  abscess  between  the  layers  of  thisniem' 
brane  about  to  end  in  ulceration.  On  the  other  haiuL 
the  nebula  forms  slowly  upon  the  superfices  of  tH 
cornea,  in  long-protracted  chronic  ophthalmy ;  is  pfl 
ceded  first  by  a  varicose  enlargement  of  the  veins  ■ 
the  conjunctiva,  next  of  those  in  the  delicate  lamina  of 
this  tunic,  continued  over  the  front  of  the  coniea ;  and 
finally  it  is  followed  by  an  effusion  of  albuminous 
lymph  in  the  texture  of  this  thin  layer,  expanded  over 
the  transparent  part  of  the  eye.  This  effusion  never 
elevates  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  pustule.  Wherever 
the  cornea  is  affected  with  nebula,  the  part  of  the  con- 
junctiva corresponding  to  it  is  constantly  occupied  by 
net- work  of  varicose  veins,  more  knotty  and  prominent 
than  other  vessels  of  the  same  description;  and 
though  the  cornea  be  clouded  at  more  points  than  one, 
there  are  distinct  corresponding  fasciculi  of  varicose 
veins  in  the  white  of  the  eye.  Scarpa  injected  an  eye 
affected  with  chronic  ophthalmy  and  nebula,  and  he 
found  that  the  wax  easily  passed,  both  into  the  enlarged 
veins  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  those  of  that  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  cornea  where  the  opacity  existed;  the 
inosculations  all  round  the  margin  of  the  cornea  were 
beautifully  variegated,  without  trespassing  that  line 
which  bounds  the  sclerotica,  except  on  that  side  where 
the  cornea  was  affected  with  the  species  of  opacity. 

Mr.  Travers  does  not  adopt  precisely  the  same  defi- 
nition of  nebula  as  Scarpa;  for  he  describes  it  as  a 
thickening  of  the  coiijunctiva,  and  an  effusion  of  adhe- 
sive matter  between  it  and  the  cornea,  or  betiveen  the 
lamellcB  of  the  latter,  commonly  the  product  of  acute 
strumous  ophlhaXmy.— {Synopsis,  Ac.  p.  118.) 

According  to  Scarpa,  the  superficial  opacity,  which 
alone  he  calls  nebula,  demands,  from  its  very  origin, 
active  treatment ;  for  though  at  first  it  may  only  oc- 
cupy a  small  portion  of  the  cornea,  when  left  to  itself 
it  advances  towards  the  centre  of  this  membrane,  and 
the  ramifications  of  the  dilated  veins  upon  this  coat 
growing  still  larger,  at  length  convert  the  delicate  con 
tinuation  of  the  conjunctiva  upon  the  surface  of  the 
cornea,  into  a  dense  opaque  membrane,  obstructing 
vision. 

The  curative  indication  in  this  disease  is  to  make 
the  varicose  vessels  resume  their  natural  diameters,  or 
if  that  be  impracticable,  to  cut  off  all  communication 
between  the  trunk  of  the  most  prominent  varicose 
veins  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  ramifications  coming 
from  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  the  seat  of  the  opacity. 
The  first  mode  of  treatment  is  executed  by  means  of 
topical  astringents  and  corroborants,  especially  Janin's 
ophthalmic  ointment,  and  S7tccess  attends  it  when  tl 
opacity  is  in  an  early  state,  and  not  extensive, 
when  advanced  to  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  the  most 
fallible  treatment  is  the  excision  of  the  fascicuhis 
varicose  veins  near  their  ramijications,  that  is,  near 
the  seat  of  the  opacity.     By  means  of  this  excision, 
the  blood  retarded  in  the  dilated  veins  of  the  cornea  is 
voided ;  the  varicose  veins  of  the  conjunctiva  have  an 
opportunity  to  contract  and  regain  their  tone,  no  longer 
h;iving  blood  impelled  into  them ;  and  the  turbid  secre- 
tion effused  in  the  texture  of  the  layer  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva continued  over  the  cornea,  or  in  the  cellular  sub- 
stance connecting  these  two  membranes,  becomes  ab 
sorbed.    The  celerity  with  which  the  nebula  disap- 
pears after  this  operation  is  surprising,  commonly  ia 
twenty-four  hours.    The  extent  to  which  the  excisioi 
of  the  varicose  veins  of  the  conjunctiva  must  be 
formed  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  opacity  of 
cornea.    Thus,  should  there  be  only  one  set  of  varies 
vessels,  corresponding  to  an  opacity  of  moderate  ex- 
tent, it  is  sufficient  to  cut  a  ])ortion  of  them  away. 
Should  there  appear  several  dim  specks  ui>on  the  cor- 
nea, with  as  many  distinct  sets  of  varicose  vessels,  ar- 
ranged round  upon  the  white  of  the  eye,  the  surgeon 
must  make  a  circular  incision  into  the  conjunctiva, 
near  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  by  which  he  will  cer 
tainly  divide  every  plexua  of  varicose  vessels.    But  let 
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il  be  observed,  that  a  simple  incision  through  the  vari- 
cose vessels  is  not  permanently  effectual  in  destroying 
all  direct  communication  between  the  trunks  and  rami- 
fications of  these  vessels  upon  the  cornea,  alter  such 
an  incision  made,  for  instance,  with  a  lancet ;  though 
it  be  true  that  a  separation  of  the  mouths  of  the  di- 
vided vessels  follows  in  opposite  directions,  it  is  no 
less  true,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  after  the  in- 
cision the  mouths  of  the  same  vessels  approximate 
each  other,  and  inosculate,  so  as  to  resume  their  for- 
mer continuity.  Hence,  to  derive  from  this  operation 
all  jK)ssible  advantage,  it  is  essential  to  extirpate  with 
the  knife  a  small  portion  of  the  varicose  jjlexus,  to- 
gether with  the  adherent  particle  of  the  tunica  con- 
junctiva. 

The  eyelids  are  to  be  separated  from  the  affected  eye 
by  a  skilftil  assistant,  who  is,  at  the  same  moment,  to 
support  the  patient's  head  upon  his  breast.  The  sur- 
geon is  then  to  take  hold  of  the  varicose  vessels  with 
a  pair  of  small  forceps,  near  the  edge  of  the  cornea, 
and  to  lift  them  a  little  up,  which  the  lo.x  state  of  the 
conjunctiva  renders  easy  ;  then,  with  a  pair  of  small, 
curved  scissors,  he  is  to  cut  away  the  plexus  of  vari- 
cose vessels,  together  with  a  small  piece  of  the  con- 
junctiva, making  the  wound  of  a  semilunar  form,  and 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  cornea.  If  it  should  be  ne- 
cessary to  operate  upon  more  than  one  plexus  of  vari- 
cose vessels,  situated  at  some  distance  apart,  the  sur- 
geon must  elevate  them  one  after  the  other  with  the 
forceps,  and  remove  them.  But  when  they  are  very 
close  together,  and  occupy  every  side  of  the  eye,  he 
must  make  ,an  uninterrupted  circular  incision  in  the 
conjunctiva,  guiding  it  closely  to  the  margin  of  the  cor- 
nea all  around,  so  as  to  divide  with  the  conjunctiva  all 
the  varicose  vessels. 

This  being  done,  he  may  allow  the  cut  vessels  to 
bleed  freely,  even  promoting  the  hemorrhage  by  fo- 
menting the  eyelids  until  the  blood  discontinues  to 
flow.  Scarpa  then  covers  the  eye  with  an  oval  piece 
of  the  emplastrum  saponis  and  a  retentive  bandage. 
The  eye  ought  not  to  be  opened  till  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  operation,  when,  usually,  the  opacity  of  the 
comea  will  be  found  completely  dispersed ;  and,  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  days,  the  patient  is  to  be  enjoined  to 
keep  the  eye  shut,  and  covered  with  a  bit  of  fine  rag. 
A  coUyrium  of  milk  and  rose-water,  warm,  may  be  ap- 
plied two  or  three  times  a  day.  When  the  inHamma- 
tion  of  the  conjunctiva  happens,  about  the  second  or 
third  day  after  the  operation,  particularly  in  cases  in 
which  the  incision  is  made  all  round,  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  sphere  of  the  eye  reddens,  a  whitish  circle, 
in  the  place  of  the  incision,  forms  a  line  of  boundary 
to  the  redness  which  does  not  extend  farther  upon  the 
cornea.  This  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  with 
the  aid  of  internal  antiphlogistic  remedies  and  topical 
emollients,  abates  in  a  few  days,  and  then  pus  is  se- 
creted along  the  track  of  the  incision  in  the  conjunc- 
tiva. The  wound  contracts,  and,  growing  smaller  and 
smaller,  soon  cicatrizes.  Bathing  the  eye  with  warm 
milk  and  rose-water  is  the  only  local  treatment  neces- 
sary in  this  stage  of  the  complaint. 

Thus,  not  only  the  transparency  of  the  comea  is  re- 
vired,  but  also  the  preternatural  laxity  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva is  diminished,  or  even  removed.  When  the  con- 
junctiva subsoijuently  appears  yellowish  and  wrinkled, 
the  use  of  topical  astringents  and  corroborants,  and  of 
Janin's  ophthalmic  ointment,  may  be  highly  beneficial 
in  preventing  the  recurrence  of  the  varicose  state  of  the 
vessels.— (.Scarpa  sulle  Malattie  degli  Occhi,  c.  8.) 

According  to  the  experience  of  Dr.  Vetch,  Scarpa's 
jjfan  of  removing  the  j)lexus  of  varicose  vessels,  toge- 
ther with  a  portion  of  the  conjunctiva,  produces  no 
good  effect,  *'  except  in  cases  of  great  relaxation  of  the 
membrane  covering  the  eye."  He  asserts,  that  new 
Tcssels  immediately  appear  in  the  loom  of  those  re- 
moved, and  the  good  derived  from  the  bleeding  does 
not  coini)en8ute  for  the  irritation  produced  by  the  ope- 
ration.—(A  Practical  Treatise  oil  the  Diseases  of  the 
ate,  p.  86.)  However,  when  it  is  reflected,  that  Scarpa 
vises  this  practice  only  for  advanced  cases,  and  jiar- 
licularly  recornrtiends  topical  astringents  for  the  more 
BW'-ent  stages  of  the  disease,  he  nearly  agrees  with  Dr. 
?etch,  as  far  as  this  point  is  concerned.  But  Hcar|)a'8 
lecount  of  the  disease  and  its  treatment  is  left  im- 
•Wfect  by  the  omission  of  any  notice  of  the  coimexion 
Siaquently  existing  bet  we<>,n  oj)arity  of  the  cornea,  and 
•  rough,  scabrous,  granulated  sluteof  the  lining  of  the 
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eyelids.  Yet,  perhaps,  Scarjpa  was  not  to  be  expected 
to  treat  of  this  combination  in  his  chapter  on  nebula, 
because  his  definition  of  this  superficial  opacity  will 
not  altogether  suit  the  affection  of  the  same  membrane 
referred  to  in  the  following  observations.  It  is  re- 
marked by  Dr.  Vetch,  that  after  the  complete  cessation 
of  conjunctival  ophthalmia,  as  far  as  regards  that  por- 
tion of  the  membrane  which  covers  the  eye,  the  villous 
elongation  of  the  vessels  of  the  lining  of  the  eyelids, 
instead  of  recovering  their  natural  state,  acquire  a 
farther  increase  of  size,  so  as  to  produce  a  rough,  sca- 
brous, or  granulated  surface,  with  a  secretion  of  puri- 
Ibrm  matter.  The  irritation  of  this  unequal  surface 
gradually  induces  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  sclerotic 
vessels,  and,  consequently,  a  greater  flow  of  blood  to- 
wards the  cornea :  the  superficial  vessels  become  va- 
ricose; the  conjunctiva  assumes  a  dusky  and  loaded 
appearance ;  and  the  cornea  becomes  opaque,  not  par 
tially,>ut  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  its  structure. 
This  affection,  .says  Dr.  Vetch,  is  essentially  different 
from  those  nebulous  or  partial  opacities  which  take 
place  in  primary  sclerotic  inflammation,  and  which 
consist  in  slight  extravasations,  accompanied  by  in- 
tolerance of  light,  and  in  which  any  affection  of  the  pal- 
pebral linings  is  a  secondary  instead  of  a  primary  cir- 
cumstance. The  cornea  is  of  the  green  colour  pre- 
sented by  a  broken  gun-flint;  and  while  it  is  sufficiently 
diaphanous  to  permit  the  perception  of  light,  it  is  yet 
too  opaque  to  allow  the  patient  to  discern  external  ob- 
jects, except  by  their  shades.  Nor  can  the  colour  of 
the  iris  and  limits  of  the  pupil  be  seen.  Dr.  Vetch  also 
describes  the  conjunctiva  as  being  sometimes  so  much 
relaxed,  and  its  vessels  so  generally  loaded,  as  to  give 
it  a  dusky  appearance  similar  to  that  of  the  cornea; 
and,  in  other  instances,  without  much  alteration  of  its 
thickness  or  transparency,  it  is  said  to  lose  for  a  con- 
siderable extent  its  close  attachment  to  the  subjacent 
lamina  of  the  cornea.  Along  with  the  opaque  state  of 
the  cornea,  there  is  more  generally  an  enlargement  of 
individual  vessels,  which  penetrate  almost  to  its  cen- 
tre, increase  as  they  come  outwards,  and  terminate  in 
trunks,  which  run  to  the  duplicature  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva. Dr.  Vetch  represents  this  disease  of  the  pal 
pebrte  as  consisting  at  first  in  a  highly  villous  state  of 
their  membranous  lining.  This  state,  if  not  rectified 
by  proper  treatment,  gives  birth  to  granulations,  which 
in  time  become  more  deeply  sulcated,  hard,  or  warty, 
accompanied  by  an  oozing  of  purulent  matter.  Dr. 
Vetch  has  explained,  that  the  use  of  the  actual  cautery, 
excision,  and  friction,  for  the  purpose  of  curing  the  dis- 
eased state  of  the  eyelids,  may  be  traced  back  to  Hip- 
pocrates, who  prefers  escharotics.  Dr.  Vetch  ascribes 
their  first  employment  in  these  cases  to  St.  Ives.  Mr. 
Saunders,  he  observes,  took  an  early  and  a  just  view 
of  the  relations  existing  between  the  diseased  conditions 
of  the  palpebral  Unings,  and  the  opaque  state  of  the 
cornea;  and  he  succeeded  in  establishing  the  cure  of 
the  latter  by  the  removal  of  the  former.  In  short,  Dr. 
Vetch  admits,  that  in  the  case  which  more  especially 
formed  the  claim  of  Mr.  Saunders  to  the  discovery  of 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  practice  of  excision  was 
attended  with  complete  success.  Dr.  Vetch  contends 
however,  that  this  method  is  for  the  most  part  inade 
quate  to  the  cure  of  the  disease ;  and  that  there  are 
very  few  cases,  in  which  the  more  certain  and  consis- 
tent process  of' gradually  repressing  the  diseased  sur- 
face by  escharotic  substances  will  not  produce  a  more 
complete  and  permanent  cure.  After  giving  a  fair 
trial  to  a  great  variety  of  escharotics  made  into  oint- 
ments, and  applied  to  the  inside  of  the  upj)er  eyelid, 
Dr.  Vetch  found  the  direct  application  of  the  c-scha- 
rotic  substances  themselves  was  preferable.  When 
there  is  too  much  increased  action  of  the  vessels  of  tho 
sclerotic  coat,  Dr.  Vetch  recommends  the  use  of  escha- 
rotics to  be  preceded  by  cupping  the  temples;  or,  when 
there  is  any  risk  of  a  slough,  the  application  of  a  leech 
to  the  inside  of  the  lower  eyelid.  Whatever  will  bring 
on  n  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  is  to  be  avoided, 
and  a  low  regimen  observed. 

The  escharotics  preferred  by  Dr.  Vetch,  are  the  buI 
phate  of  copper  and  nitrate  of  silver,  scrapcdjn  the  form  of 
a  jtencil  and  fixed  in  a  portcrayon.  In  this  way,  Dr. Vetch 
says,  they  should  be  applied,  not,  as  some  have  con- 
ceived, with  the  view  of  i)roducJng  a  slough  over  iho 
whole  surface,  but  with  great  delicacy,  and  m  «<»  "'""y 
points  only  aswill  producea  gradual  change  in  thi- c<>ndi 
lion  and  d'iHjiosjtion  of  the  part.    As  long  an  there  ii  ant 
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secretion  of  pus,  the  above  application  may  be  mate- 
rially assisted  by  the  daily  use  of  the  undiluted  liquor 
plumbi  acetatis.  When  the  disease  resists  these  reme- 
dies and  its  surface  is  hard  and  warty,  Dr.  Vetch  ap- 
plies to  the  everted  surface  powder  of  verdigris  or  burnt 
alum, finely  levigated;  or  even  lightly  touches  the  dis- 
eased surface  with  the  kali  purum.  In  employing 
these  remedies,  he  enjoins  confining  their  operation  to 
the  point  of  contact,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  hurting 
the  eye.  Hence,  they  are  to  be  ai)plied  in  very  minute 
quantities  with  a  fine  camel's  hair  pencil,  and  to  be 
washed  off  with  an  elastic  gum  syringe,  before  the 
eyelid  is  returned.  Of  the  employment  of  astringent 
collyria  in  conjunction  with  escharotics,  Dr.  Vetch  dis- 
approves.—(See  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 
the  Eye,  p.  67,  <$-c.)  With  respect  to  the  treatment  by 
excision,  as  first  practised  by  Mr.  Saunders  with  scis- 
sors, and  afterward  by  Sir  W.  Adams  with  a  knife, 
the  principle  of  cure  does  not  appear  to  me  different 
from  that  aimed  at  with  escharotics,  unless  these  latter 
be  supposed  not  always  to  destroy,  but  sometimes  to 
cause  an  absorption  of  the  fungous  granulations.  At 
present,  the  last  method  is  considered  most  effectual, 
and  during  the  operation  the  eyelids  should  be  everted 
.over  a  probe. 

For  the  form  of  disease  termed  by  Mr.  Travers 
"  strumous  nebula,  with  vessels  overshooting  the  cur- 
nea,"  this  gentleman  recommends  ptyalism.  He  says, 
that  "  the  hydrargyrus  cum  creta  or  oxymuriate,  in 
small  but  frequent  doses,  will  sometimes  succeed  bet- 
ter in  this  case,  than  the  other  forms  of  mercury,  and 
the  combination  of  calomel  with  antimony,  better  than 
that  with  opium."  Wlien  the  internal  exhibition  of 
mercury  either  disorders  the  bowels  or  has  no  effect 
on  the  constitution,  frictions  are  to  be  preferred. — {Sy- 
nopsis of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  282.)  In  the  par- 
ticular ibrm  of  opacity,  to  which  he  alludes,  he  disap- 
proves of  dividing  the  vessels  of  the  conjimctiva  be- 
fore the  inflammation  has  declined.— (P.  2S5.) 

From  some  observations  published  by  Mr.  Wardrop, 
it  would  appear,  that  certain  opacities  of  the  cornea  are 
produced  by  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  contents 
of  the  eyeball,  and  not  by  the  deposition  of  an  albu- 
minous fluid  in  the  texture  of  the  cornea,  as  takes 
place  in  the  common  speck.  He  considers  this  fact 
proved,  by  cases  in  which  the  cornea  regained  its 
transparency  the  histant  the  aqueous  humour  was 
evacuated.  Some  cases  are  detailed  by  this  gentleman, 
with  the  view  of  recommending  the  practice  of  punc- 
turing the  cornea,  and  discharging  the  aqueous  humour, 
for  the  relief  of  the  kind  of  opacity  to  which  we  have 
here  alluded.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  A,p.\SQ,A,c.) 

For  other  opacities  of  the  cornea,  refer  to  Albugo, 
Leucoma,  and  Staphyloma. 

•ULCERS   OF   THK    CORNEA. 

An  ulcer  is  a  common  consequence  of  the  bursting 
of  a  small  abscess,  which  not  uii  frequently  forms  be- 
neath the  delicate  layer  of  the  conjunctiva  continued 
over  the  cornea,  or  in  tiie  very  substance  of  the  cornea 
itself,  aaer  violent  ophthalmy.  At  other  times,  the 
ulcer  is  produced  by  tlie  contact  of  corroding  matter,  or 
sharp  pointed  bodies  insinuated  into  the  eyes,  such  as 
quicklime,  pieces  of  glass  or  iron,  thorns,  &c.  As  Dr. 
Vetch  has  observed,  ulctration  of  the  cornea  is  a  very 
frequent  consequence  of  purulent  ophthalmy.  The 
little  abscess  of  the  cornea  i«  attended  with  the  same 
symptoms  as  the  severe  acute  ophthalmy  ;  especially 
with  a  troublesome  sensation  of  tension  in  the  eye, 
eyebrow,  and  nape  of  the  neck ;  witYi  ardent  heat ;  co- 
pious secretion  of  tears;  aversion  to  light;  intense  red- 
ness of  the  conjunctiva,  jiarticularly  near  the  point  of 
suppuration.  The  inflammatory  pustule,  compared 
with  similar  ones  in  any  other  part  of  the  body,  is 
Blow  in  bursting  after  matter  is  formed.  Scarpa  deems 
it  improper,  however,  to  puncture  the  small  abscess ; 
for,  though  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  being  per- 
fectly maturated,  the  matter  contained  in  it  is  so  tena- 
cious and  adherent  to  the  substance  of  the  cornea,  that 
not  a  particle  issues  out  of  the  artificial  aperture,  and 
the  wound  exasperates  the  disease,  increases  the  opa- 
city of  the  cornea,  and  oflen  occasions  another  small 
abscess  to  form  in  the  vicinity  of  the  first.  Indeed,  if 
the  observations  of  Mr.  Travers  be  correct,  "  the  ulcer 
'  of  the  cornea  begins  not  m  abscess,  but  in  a  cir- 
cumscribed deposite  of  lymph,  or  in  pure  ulcerative  ab- 
sorption without  pus." — {Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of 


the  Eye,  p.  106.)  And  Dr.  Vetch  takes  notice,  that  tbe 
ofiservation  with  respect  to  fluid  matter  never  fo; 
in  the  cornea,  he  invariably  found  true  in  sev« 
cases,  where  the  whole  of  the  eyeball  had  been 
stroyed  by  inflammation.— (Pro^iicaZ  Treatise  on 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  52.)  This  author  differs  i 
Scarpa,  however,  respecting  the  question  of  openii 
pustules  or  abscesses  of  the  cornea ;  for  he  remark 
that  whenever  the  matter  or  slough  is  removed, 
ulcer,  however  deep  and  extensive,  will  fill  up  wil 
out  leucoma  being  the  consequence.  By  a  little 
dress,  he  says,  it  may  in  most  instances  be  removd 
in  a  mass  upon  the  point  of  a  lancet  or  couching- 
needle.— (Op.  cit.  p.  50.)  This  remark  applies  both  to 
cases  where  lymph  or  tenacious  matter  more  or  less 
jirotrudes,  and  to  instances  in  which  it  is  quite  con- 
fined between  the  lamellae  of  the  cornea.  Scarpa 
thinks  that  the  safest  plan  is  to  temporize,  until  the 
pustule  spontaneously  bursts,  promoting  it  by  means 
of  frequent  fomentations,  bathing  the  eye  with  warm 
milk  and  water,  and  applying  emollient  poultices. 
The  spontaneous  bursting  of  the  little  abscess  is 
usually  denoted  by  a  sudden  increase  of  all  the  symp- 
toms of  ophthalmy;  particularly  by  an  intolerably^ 
burning  pain  at  the  point  of  the  cornea,  where  the  l^M 
scess  first  began,  greatly  increased  by  motion  of  t|H 
eye  or  eyelid.  The  event  is  confirmed  by  ocular  flH 
spection,  and  at  the  spot  where  the  white  pustule  ex- 
isted a  cavity  appears,  as  may  best  be  seen  when  the 
eye  is  viewed  in  the  profile.  Extraneous  bodies  in  the 
eye,  which  have  simply  divided  a  jiart  of  the  cornea, 
or  lodged  in  it,  when  soon  extracted  do  not  in  general 
cause  ulceration,  as  the  injured  part  heals  by  the  first 
intention.  Those  which  destroy  or  burn  the  surface 
of  this  membrane,  or  which,  when  lodged,  are  not  soon 
extracted,  excite  acute  ophthalmy,  suppuration  at  the 
injured  part,  and  at  length  ulceration. 

As  Dr.  Vetch  has  observed,  the.  appearance  of  ulcer 
atioii  varies  according  to  the  degree  of  apostemation, 
or  tendency  towards  it  in  the  surrounding  cornea: 
when  this  part  is  clear,  the  case  is  doing  well,  but 
when  opacity  comes  on,  the  ulcer  is  increasing.  The 
soft  middle  lamina,  he  says,  is  destroyed  with  great 
rapidity  when  the  inflammation  is  violent,  but  as  soon 
as  the  ulcer  reaches  the  internal  coat,  it  oflen  proceeds 
no  farther. — {Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 
p.  .'32.) 

The  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  as  Scarpa  remarks,  has  this 
in  common  with  all  solutions  of  continuity  in  the  skin, 
where  this  is  delicate,  tense,  and  endowed  with  exqui- 
site sensibility,  that  at  its  first  appearance,  it  is  of  a 
pale  ash  colour;  has  its  edges  high  and  irregular: 
creates  sharp  pain ;  discharges,  instead  of  pus,  an  acria 
serum,  and  tends  to  spread  widely  and  deeply.  Such 
is  the  precise  character  of  ulcers  upon  the  cornea,  and 
such  is  the  nature  of  those  upon  the  nipples  of  the 
mammae,  the  glans  penis,  lips,  apex  of  the  tongue,  the 
tarsi,  the  entrance  of  the  meatus  auditorius  extemus; 
nostrils,  &c.  Ulcers  of  this  description,  neglected  or 
ill-treated,  speedily  enlarge,  make  their  way  deeply,  and 
destroy  the  parts  in  which  they  are  situated.  If  they 
spread'  superficially  upon  the  cornea,  the  transparency 
of  this  membrane  is  destroyed ;  if  they  proceed  deeply 
and  penetrate  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous 
humour,  this  fluid  escapes,  and  a  fistula  of  the  cornea 
may  ensue;  and  if  it  should  form  a  larger  opening  in 
it,  besides  the  exit  of  the  aqueous  humour  it  occasions 
another  more  grievous  malady  than  the  ulcer  itself, 
namely,  a  prolapsus  of  a  portion  of  the  iris ;  an  escape 
of  the  crystalline  lens  and  vitreous  humour;  in  short, 
a  total  destruction  of  the  whole  organ  of  sight.  It  is 
therefore  of  the  highest  importance,  as  soon  as  an  ulcer 
appears  upon  the  cornea,  to  impede  its  growing  larger 
as  much  as  the  nature  of  it  will  permit ;  the  moibid 
process  should  be  converted  into  a  healing  one,  and 
the  surgeon  must  exert  his  skill  with  more  attention, 
the  more  extensively  and  deeply  the  ulceration  has 
proceeded.  According  to  Scarpa,  the  cicatrix  of  a 
larger  ulcer  impairs  the  texture  of  the  coniea  so  much, 
that  the  injtiry  is  irreparable.  Yet  Dr.  Vetch  assures 
us,  that  when  a  slough  covers  an  ulcer  of  considerable 
extent,  and  is  taken  off  with  great  caution,  so  as  not  tc 
wound  the  inner  tunic  of  the  cornea ;  or  when  it  can 
not  be  removed,  if  it  be  slightly  scarified  and  divided 
the  cornea  may  recover  its  transparency  after  two 
thirds  of  it  have  been  in  this  state.— (Practical  Treatin, 
on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  51.) 
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They  who  inculcate  that  no  exfjmal  application  can 
be  adopted  with  benefit  for  the  cure  cf  this  disease,  be- 
fore iho  acute  ophthalmy  lias  been  subdued,  or  at  least 
iliminishod,  are,  in  Scarpa's  opinion,  deceived.  Expe- 
rience teaches  that  local  remedies  ought,  in  the  very 
first  instance,  to  be  applied  to  the  ulcer ;  such  as  are  ap- 
propriate to  lessen  the  increased  morbid  irritability  and 
stop  the  destructive  process  going  on  :  afterward  such 
means  should  be  taken  as  will  cure  the  ophthalmy  if  it 
does  not  subside  gradually,  as  the  ulcer  heals.  It  is  a 
fact,  (toufirmed  by  repeated  observation,  that  it  is  the 
ulcer  which  keeps  up  Uie  ophthhalmy,  not  theophthalmy 
the  ulcer.  The  case,  however,  is  to  be  excepted  in 
which  the  ulcer  makes  its  appearance  in  the  height  of 
a  severe  ophthalmy.  Here  the  first  indication  is  to 
abate  inflammation  before  attempting  to  heal  the  sore. 
It  is  true,  that  when  the  little  abscess  of  the  cornea 
breaks,  the  symptoms  of  acute  ophthalmy  are  aggra- 
vated ;  the  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  is  increased,  as 
well  as  the  turgid  state  of  its  vessels ;  but  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  it  happens  from  no  other  cause  than  an 
increased  inflammation  in  the  part,  in  consequence  of 
the  augmented  sensibility  in  the  ulcerated  spot  of  the 
cornea.  As  soon  as  this  increase  of  sensibility  in  the 
ulcer  of  the  cornea  ceases  or  abates  in  violetice,  the 
ophthalmy  retreats  with  equal  speed ;  and  finally,  when 
the  ulcer  heals,  the  inflammation  disappears  gradually, 
or,  at  most,  requires  only  the  use  of  an  astringent  and 
corroborant  collyrium  for  a  few  days.  Analogous  exam- 
ples every  day  occur  in  practice,  in  ulcers  of  other  parts 
besides  the  cornea;  ])articularly  in  little  foul  ulcers 
on  the  inside  of  the  lips,  on  the  apex  of  the  tongue,  on 
the  nipples,  on  the  glans  penis,  which,  as  was  described 
above,  at  their  first  appearance  assume  an  ash-coloured 
surface,  excite  inflammation  of  the  part  in  which  they 
are  seated,  and  cause  a  very  troublesome  itching  and 
ardent  heat  in  the  part  affected.  To  subdue  this  in- 
flammation we  do  nothing  more,  and  the  vulgar  do  the 
same,  than  repel  the  excessive  irritability  in  these 
ulcers,  and  convert  the  ulcerative  process  into  cicatri- 
zation :  this  done,  the  surrounding  inflammation  imme- 
diately disappears  of  itself. 

Such  speedy  and  good  effects  may  be  obtained  by 
caustic.  It  immediately  destroys  the  naked  extremi- 
ties of  the  nerves  in  the  ulcerated  part,  and  soon  re- 
moves the  diseased  irritability  in  the  part  affected ;  it 
converts  the  ash-coloured  surface  of  the  ulcer,  and  the 
serous  discharge  upon  it,  into  an  eschar  and  scab, 
which,  as  a  kind  of  epidermis,  moderate  the  contact  of 
the  neighbouring  parts  upon  the  ulcer,  and  at  length 
convert  the  process  of  ulceration  into  that  of  granula- 
tion and  cicatrization. 

For  cauterizing  the  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  the  caustic 
to  which  Scarpa  gives  the  preference  is  the  argentum 
nitratum.  It  must  be  scraped  to  a  point,  like  a  crayon 
pencil,  and  the  eyelids  being  opened  perfectly,  and  the 
upper  eyelid  suspended,  by  means  of  Pellier's  elevator, 
the  ulcer  of  the  cornea  is  to  be  touched  with  the  apex 
sufficiently  to  form  an  eschar.  Should  any  of  the  caus- 
tic dissolve  in  the  tears,  the  eye  must  be  copiously 
bathed  with  warm  milk.  At  the  instant  the  caustic  is 
applied,  the  patient  complains  of  a  most  acute  pain; 
but  this  aggravation  is  amply  compensated  by  the  ease 
experienced  a  few  minutes  after  the  operation :  the 
burning  heat  in  the  eye  ceases,  as  it  were  by  a  charm ; 
the  eye  and  eyelids  become  capable  of  motion  without 
pain  ;  the  flux  of  tears  and  the  turgidity  of  tiie  vessels 
of  the  conjunctiva  decrease ;  the  patient  can  bear  a 
moderate  light,  and  enjoys  repose.  These  advantages 
last  while  the  eschar  adheres  to  the  cornea 

On  the  separation  of  the  eschar,  sometin::c3  at  the 
end  of  two,  three,  or  four  days  after  the  application  of 
the  caustic,  the  primary  symptoms  of  the  diseas'i  recur, 
especially  the,  smarting  and  burning  pain  at  the  ulcer- 
ated part  of  the  cornea ;  the  effusion  of  tears ;  the  re- 
straint m  moving  the  eye  and  eyelids ;  and  the  aversion 
to  light ;  but  all  these  inconveniences  are  less  in  degree 
than  before.  At  their  recurrence  the  surgeon,  without 
delay,  mast  renew  the  aiiplication  of  the  argentum  ni- 
♦Titum,  making  a  good  escliar,  as  at  first,  upon  the  whole 
gnrface  of  the  ulcer,  whicli  will,  as  before,  be  followed 
iiy  perfect  case  in  the  eye.  The  application  of  the 
9ustic  is,  if  reiiuircd,  to  be  repeated  a  third  time ;  that 
ta,  if,  upon  the  separation  of  the  eschar,  the  «!xtreme 
Itottability  in  the  ulcer  is  not  exhausted,  and  its  pro- 
;  neisive  mischief  checked.  When  the  case  goes  on 
flhrourably,  it  is  a  consiant  phenomenon  in  the  cure 
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of  this  disease,  that  ai  every  separation  of  the  eschar, 
the  diseased  sensibility  of  the  eye  is  decreased ;  the 
ulcer  also,  abandoning  its  pale  ash-co!our,  assumes  a 
delicate,  fleshy  tint,  a  certain  sign  that  the  destructive 
process  which  prevailed  is  turned  into  a  healing  one. 
The  turgid  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva,  and 
the  degree  of  ophthalmy,  disappear  in  proportion  as  the 
ulcer  draws  near  to  a  cure.  At  this  epoch,  when  the 
formation  of  granulations  has  begun,  the  surgeon 
w'ould  act  very  wongly  were  he  to  continue  the  use 
of  the  argentum  nitratum;  it  would  now  reproduce 
pain,  effusion  of  tears,  and  inflammation  of  the  ej^e  • 
and  the  ulcer  would  take  on  that  foul,  ash-coloured 
aspect,  with  swelled  and  irregular  edges,  which  it  had 
ia  the  beginning.  Plainer  has  noticed  this  fact.  Ne- 
cesse  est,  •■u.t  hoc  tcmperatd  manu,  nee  crehrius  fiat,  ne 
nova  inflcimmatw,  novaque  lachrymatio  hie  acriorlbus 
concitetur.'  -{hist.  Chirurg.  §314.)  As  soon  as  ease  is 
felt  in  the  eye,  and  granulations  begin  to  rise,  whether 
alter  the  first,  second,  or  third  application  of  the  caus- 
tic, the  surgeon  must  refrain  from  the  use  of  every 
strong  caustic,  and  use  only  the  following  collyrium : 
Ijt.  Zinci  sulphatis  gr.  iv.  Aq.  rosa;,  ?  iv.  Mucil.  sem. 
cydon  mali  5  ss.  M.  Thi?  is  to  bemused  every  two 
hours,  the  eye  in  the  intervals  being  defended  from  the 
air  and  light  by  means  of  a  gentle  compress  and  retentive 
bandage.  When,  besides  the  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  a 
slight  relaxation  of  the  conjunctiva  remains,  Janin's 
ointment,  towards  the  end  of  the  treatment,  introduced 
between  the  eye  and  eyelids,  morning  and  eveiung, 
proved  serviceable.  It  must  be  adapted  in  strength 
and  quantity  to  the  particular  sensibility  of  the  pa- 
tient. 

To  cure  those  superficial  excoriations  of  the  cornea 
which  make  no  excavation  in  the  substance  of  this 
membrane,  and  which,  in  reality,  are  only  a  detach- 
ment of  the  cuticle,  covering  the  layer  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva continued  over  the  cornea,  the  use  of  caustic  is 
not  requisite.  The  same  collyrium,  combined  with  mu- 
cilage, is  sufficient.  The  sjTnptoms  which  accompany 
these  slight  excoriations  or  detachments  of  the  cuticle 
are  unimportant,  and  when  the  patient  takes  care  to 
bathe  his  eye  every  two  or  three  hours  with  the  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  to  avoid  too  much  light 
and  exposure  to  the  air,  they  soon  get  well. 

According  to  Dr.  Vetch,  when  the  ulcerative  process 
is  likely  to  destroy  the  membrane  which  lines  the  cor- 
nea, it  can  only  be  checked  by  measures  calculated  to 
subdue  the  inflammation  upon  which  it  depends.  "As 
long,  thirefore,  as  there  is  an  appearance  of  activity  in 
the  disease,  or  recurrence  of  pain,  local  blood-letting 
by  cupping  or  leeches  must  be  steadily  adhered  to. 
The  indication  of  the  ulcer  healing  is  easily  seen  in 
the  diminished  activity  of  the  inflammation,  relief  from 
pain,  and  the  clean  aspect  of  the  ulcerated  part.  The 
injection  of  vegetable,  tepid,  astringent  infusions  may 
be  used,  or  milk  and  water  only.  When  called  upon 
in  extreme  cases,  where  the  immediate  perforation  of 
the  inner  membrane  is  threatened,  we  may,  with  great 
propriety,  resort  to  the  operation  of  puncturing  the  cor- 
nea at  a  place  as  remote  as  possible  from  the  ulcer. 
Next  in  importance  to  a  diminution  of  the  action  on 
which  the  ulcer  depends,  is  the  removal  by  scarification 
of  any  slough  thrown  out  from  its  surface,  or  imbed- 
ded in  the  adjoining  part  of  the  cornea.  Sometimes, 
but  always  subordinate  to  these  indications,  we  may 
add  some  topical  applications  to  the  ulcer;  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  intision  of  tobacco  or  calomel 
in  powder,  applied  with  a  camel's  hair  pencil."— (Prac- 
ticoL  Treatise  on  IHsea^^es  of  the  Eye,  p.  67.)  In  inci- 
pient protrusions  of  tbc  inner  membrane  of  the  cornea, 
this  author  decidedb  condemns  the  use  of  tlie  argen- 
tum nitratum  in  Vtc  free  mannei; proposed  by  Scarpa; 
observing  that,  "if  the  caustic  touches  by  accident  the 
edge  of  the  uicer,  or  any  part  but  the  apex  of  the  pro- 
jef ting  vesiiile,  it  will  often  produce  much  mischief" 

Tlius  far  of  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  and  the  best  me- 
thod of  curing  them  in  ordinary  capes  However, 
sometimes,  says  Scarpa,  in  conse<iuenco  of  ill-treat- 
ment, the  ulcer,  already  very  extensive,  assumes  the 
form  of  a  f\iiigous  excrescence  upon  the  cornea,  ap- 
pearing to  derive  its  nourishment  from  a  band  of 
blood-vessels  of  the  conjunctiva ;  and  on  this  account 
it  occasions,  not  unfVcquently,  a  serious  miHl"|"'  'n  . 
being  taken  for  a  real  pterygium.  Left  to  itf-elf,  or 
treated  with  slight  astringents,  it  pro<hices,  in  jfcncral, 
a  loss  of  the  whole  eve     It  requin-H  the  Bjovdy  ailop. 
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tion  of  some  active  and  efficacious  plan  to  destroy  all 
tile  fUngus  upon  the  cornea,  to  annihilate  the  vessels 
•of  the  conjunctiva  tending  to  it,  and  to  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  ulceration.  This  consists  first  in  cutting  away 
the  fungus  with  a  pair  of  sma)l  scissors  to  a  level  with 
the  cornea,  continuing  the  incision  far  enough  upon  the 
conjunctiva  to  remove  with  the  excrescence  that  string 
of  blood-vessels  from  which  it  seems  to  derive  its  sup- 
ply. Having  effected  this,  and  allowed  the  blood  to  flow 
freely,  Scarpa  applies  the  argentum  nitratum  to  all  the 
space  of  the  cornea  which,  appears  to  have  been  the 
seat  of  the  fungus,  so  as  to  make  a  complete  eschar ; 
and  if,  upon  its  separation,  the  whole  morbid  surface 
^nould  not  be  destroyed,  he  repeats  the  caustic  until 
the  ulcerative  process  changes  into  a  healing  one.  To 
execute  commodious!  y  such  a  full  application  of  the 
caustic,  it  is  not  in  general  enough  to  have  the  upper 
eyelid  raised  by  an  assistant,  and  the  lower  one  de- 
pressed ;  it  is  also  farther  requisite,  that  the  operator 
should  evert  the  upper  eyelid  completely,  and  keep  it 
80,  while  a  deep  eschar  is  made  with  the  caustic. 

The  action  of  the  caustic  cannot  always  be  calculated 
with  precision,  and  therefore  a  portion  of  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  cornea  may  be  destroyed  with  the 
fungus,  which  never  fails  to  be  followed  by  a  prolapsus 
of  the  part  of  the  iris  through  the  aperture  made  in  the 
cornea.  This  accident  may  seem  grievous,  yet  it  is  not 
irreparable,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  article  Iris,  Pro- 
lapsus of;  and  when  the  surgeon  can  produce  a  firm 
cicatrix  at  the  point  where  the  excrescence  was  situ- 
ated, which  prevents  a  reproduction  of  the  fungus  and 
a  total  destruction  of  the  eye,  he  has  fulfilled  the  indi- 
cations required. — {Scarpa,  sulle  Malattie  dcgU  Occhi.) 

In  a  late  publication,  two  cases  of  ulcer  of  the  cornea 
are  recorded,  which  were  benefited  by  Mr.  Wardrop's 
operation  of  puncturing  the  cornea  and  discharging  the 
aqueous  humour.  In  the  first  example,  there  was  an 
ulcer  on  the  central  part  of  the  cornea,  and  a  cluster 
>f  blood-vessels  passing  towards  it.  The  whole  eye- 
oall  was  also  much  inflamed.  The  puncture  was  made 
at  the  place  where  the  vessels  passed.  The  patient's 
severe  headache  was  relieved,  and  under  the  use  of  fo- 
mentations and  the  vinous  tincture  of  opium,  all  the 
other  symptoms  rapidly  subsided.  In  the  second  case, 
there  were  two  or  three  erosions,  with  a  good  deal  of 
muddiness  of  the  cornea,  headache,  &c.  The  obscu- 
rity of  this  membrane  instantly  disappeared,  and  the 
headache  subsided,  upon  the  aqueous  humour  being  dis- 
charged. With  the  help  of  bleeding  and  fomentations, 
the  symptoms  abated,  the  ulcer  healed  in  a  f^w  days, 
and  the  eye  recovered.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4, 
p.  186,  1S7.) 

In  superficial  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  attended  with 
much  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  Mr.  Travers 
recommends  opium,  combined  so  as  to  operate  upon 
the  skin,  and  keeping  the  bowels  well  open.  Here  he 
differs  from  Scarpa,  in  specifying  the  use  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver  as  the  best  local  treatment.  Warm  fomenta- 
tions, he  says,  aS[brd  temporary  relief;  and  when  the 
inflammation  of  the  sclerotica  is  intense,  he  advises  the 
exhibition  of  mercury.— (Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of 
theEye,p.21S.) 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  indolent  and  deep 
sloughing  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  Mr.  Travers  praises,  in 
Edition  to  the  employment  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  the 
occasional  use  of  leeches,  and  the  administration  of 
tonics  and  sedatives. 

The  same  author  has  also  nbticed  chronic  interstitial 
ulcers,  where  the  cornea  is  transparent,  "  but  indented 
like  a  bonce  when  stuck  upon  h  marble  hearth,  or  pit- 
ted, according  as  the  ulcers  are  diffused  or  circum- 
scribed." These  are  said  to  succee^i  acute  inflamma- 
tion, when  large  quantities  of  blooQ  have  been  lost, 
and  to  occur  frequently  in  children  iniperfectly  nou- 
rished, or  in  adults  who  are  very  debilitated  With  the 
aid  of  good  diet,  tonics,  and  moderate  topical  sUmulants, 
like  vinum  opii,  or  the  zinc  collyrium,  they  become 
hazy,  which  denotes  the  commencement  of  the  adhesive 
inflammation.— (Op.  cit.p,  117.) 

OSSIFICATION   OF   THE    CORNKA. 

Mr.  Wardrop  has  seen  only  one  instance  of  ossifica- 
tion of  the  cornea ;  and  in  that  case  the  whole  eye  was 
changed  in  its  form,  and  the  cornea  had  become  opaque. 
On  maceralmg  the  latter  part,  a  piece  of  bone,  weighing 
two  grains,  oval-shaped,  hard,  and  with  a  smooth  sur- 
Cice,  was  found  between  its  lamellae.     A  piece  of 


bone  was  also  found  between  the  choroid  coat  and 
retina. 

The  same  gentleman  informs  us,  that  Walter  had, 
in  his  museum,  a  piece  of  cornea,  taken  from  a  man 
sixty  years  of  age,  containing  a  bony  mass,  which  was 
three  lines  long,  two  broad,  and  weighed  two  grains. 

In  Mr.  Wardrop's  publication  there  is  also  recorded 
a  curious  case,  in  which  a  portion  of  bone  was  formed, 
either  in  the  substance  of  the  cornea,  or  immediately  be- 
hind it,  and  which  was  extracted  from  the  eye  by  Mr.  An- 
derson, surgeon  at  Inverary.  The  patient  was  a  woman 
thirty-one  years  of  age,  and  the  formation  of  the  bony 
substance,  which  was  about  half  as  large  as  a  six- 
pence, is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  fail  against 
the  root  of  a  tree,  fiiteen  years  before  the  operation,  by 
which  accident  the  eye  was  struck,  though  not  cut.— 
(See  Ward'rop\<i  Essays  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  oj 
the  Human  Eye,  vol.  1,  chap  10  ) 

ALTERATION    IN    THE    FORM    OF    THE    CORNEA. 

This  is  the  la.st  subject  which  I  shall  take  notice 
in  the  present  article.  It  is  well  known  that  the  coi 
vexity  of  the  cornea  varies  in  different  persons,  and 
the  same  individual  at  different  periods  of  life,  this  part 
of  the  eye  being  naturally  most  convex  in  young  sub- 
jects. It  appears  also  from  the  experiments  of  the 
late  Mr.  Ramsden,  and  those  of  Sir  E.  Home,  that  the 
sphericity  of  the  cornea  is  altered  according  to  the  dis- 
tance at  which  objects  are  viewed. 

Sometimes  the  cornea  projects  or  collapses  so  consi- 
derably, without  its  transparency  being  affected,  that 
sight  is  much  impaired  or  quite  destroyed.  The  first 
case  has  been  called  by  some  authors  the  Staphijloma 
pellucidum;  the  second,  Rhytidosis. 

Leveille,  the  French  translator  of  Scarpa's  book  on 
the  diseases  of  the  eye,  has  described  a  case  in  which 
the  cornea  of  both  eyes  became  of  a  conical  form.  Mr. 
Wardrop  met  with  two  examples  of  a  similar  disease ; 
but  only  one  eye  was  affected  in  each  of  them.  In  both 
cases,  the  conical  figure  of  the  cornea  was  very  remark- 
able, and  the  apex  in  the  cone  was  in  the  centre  of  the 
cornea.  When  the  eye  was  viewed  laterally,  the  apex 
resembled  a  piece  of  solid  crystal ;  and  when  looked  at 
directly  opposite,  it  had  a  transparent  sparkling  appear- 
ance, which  prevented  the  pupil  and  iris  from  being 
distinctly  seen. 

One  of  these  cases  occurred  in  a  lady  upwards  of 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  the  changes  produced  in  her 
vision  were  very  remarkable.  At  the  distance  of  an 
inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  half,  she  could  plainly  distin- 
guish small  objects  when  held  towards  the  temporal 
angle  of  the  eye,  although  it  required  considerable  ex- 
ertion ;  but  the  sphere  of  vision  was  very  limited. 

On  looking  through  a  small  hole  in  a  card,  she  could 
distinguish  objects  held  very  close  to  the  eye,  and  could 
even  read  a  book. 

At  any  distance  greater  than  two  inches,  vision  was 
very  indistinct;  and  at  a  few  feet  she  could  neither 
judge  of  the  distance  nor  the  form  of  the  object. 

When  she  looked  at  a  distant  luminous  body,  such 
as  a  candle,  it  was  multiplied  five  or  six  times,  and  all 
the  images  were  more  or  less  indistinct.  She  could 
never  find  any  glass  sufficiently  concave  to  assist  her 
vision.  She  did  not  remark  this  complaint  in  her  eye 
until  she  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  she  does 
not  think  it  has  undergone  any  change  since  that  time. 

In  Mr.  Wardrop's  publication  may  be  read  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Brewster,  giving  an  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  foregoing  case. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Phipps  had  opportunities  of 
watching  the  progress  of  several  cases  in  which  the 
cornea  had  become  conical,  and  that  he  never  saw  the 
disease  in  persons  under  the  age  of  fourteen  or  sixteen. 
The  same  gentleman  also  observed,  that  when  the  cone 
is  once  complete,  the  disease  seldom  makes  any  fhrth 
progress,  except  that  the  apex  sometimes  becoi 
opaque. 

Burgman  saw  a  remarkable  case  where  the  com( 
of  both  the  eyes  of  a  person,  who  had  been  hanged, 
were  so  prodigiously  extended,  that  they  reached  down 
to  the  mouth  like  two  horns. — (Hallcr,  Disputationes 
Chirurg.  torn.  2.)  The  chapter  of  Mr.  Wardrop  on  the 
precedi  ng  subject  will  be  found  highly  interesting  t« 
such  as  are  desirous  of  farther  information  concerning 
this  curious  disease  of  the  eye.— (See  Wardrop's  Es' 
says  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Eye,  vol.  1,  chap. 
1 3)    For  information  relative  to  diseases  of  the  cornoa, 
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•ee  M  fletsrer,  De  Fistula  Corneas,  Tub.  1742.  C.  F. 
QifflJieil,  De  Ulceribus  Cornecs.  Tub.  1744.  /.  W. 
Baury,  De  Maculis  Coniea,  &c.  Tub.  1743.  G.  H.  Vol- 
ger,  De  Maculis  Comeee,  Uo.  Gott.  1778.  A .  G.  Richter, 
Anfangsgr.  der  Wimdarzn.  b.  3,  kap.  4.  8vo.  Gott. 
1795.  Ant.  Scarpa,  Trattato  delle  Malattie  degli 
Occhi,  ed.  2,  Svo.  Pavia,  1816,  chap.  8.  10.  /.  Beer, 
Praktiscke  Beobacht.  uber  den  graven  Staar,  und  die 
Krankheiten  der  Homhaut,  Wien,  1799.  und  Lehre  von 
den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  Wien,  1817.  M.  J.  Chelitcs,  Ueber 
die  durchsichtige  Homhaut  des  Auges,  ihre  Function, 
und  ihre  Krankha/ten  Verdnderungen,  Svo.  Karls- 
rv.he,  1818.  A.  Clemens,  Diss,  sisttns  Tunicas  Corneoe 
et  Humoris  Aquei  Monogrjiphiam  Physiologico-patho- 
Jogicam,  4(o.  Gott.  1816.  ./.  Wardrop^s  Essays  on  the 
Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Huynan  Eye,  vol.  1,  8ijo.  edit. 
1808.  B.  lyavers,' Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 
Svo.  Land.  1820.  /.  Vetch,  A  Practical  ^Treatise  on  the 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Svo.  Land.  1820.  The  sections 
of  this  work  on  opaque  cornea  and  ulceration  of  the 
cornea  are  higlily  interesting. 

CORNS.  {Clavi,  Spince  Pedum,  Calli,  Condylo- 
mata, <c-c.)  A  corn,  technically  called  clnvus,  from  its 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  head  of  a  nail,  is  a  brawn- 
like hardness  of  the  skin,  with  a  kind  of  root  sometimes 
extending  deeply  into  the  subjacent  cellular  substance. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  indurated  part  is  fixed ;  but 
while  the  hardness  is  more  superficial,  it  is  quite 
moveable.  Some  corns  rise  up  above  the  level  of  the 
akin  in  the  manner  of  a  flat  wart.  They  are  hard, 
dry,  and  insensible,  just  like  the  thickened  cuticle  which 
forms  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  or  on  the  hands  of  la- 
bouring people. 

Corns  are  entirely  owing  to  repeated  and  long-con- 
tinued pressure.  Hence  they  are  most  frequent  in  such 
situations  as  are  most  e.\posed  to  pressure,  and  where 
the  skin  is  near  bones,  as  on  the  toes,  soles  of  the 
feet,  &c.  However,  corns  have  occasionally  been  seen 
over  the  crista  of  the  ileum  from  the  pressure  of  stays, 
and  even  on  the  ears  from  the  pressure  of  heavy  earrings. 

Corns  of  the  feet  are  usually  owing  to  tight  shoes, 
and  consequently  they  are  more  common  in  the  higher 
classes,  and  in  women,  than  other  subjects.  In  females, 
indeed,  the  ridiculous  fashion  of  wearing  high-heeled 
shoes  was  very  conducive  to  this  affliction ;  for  cer- 
tainly it  merits  the  appellation.  In  shoes  thus  made 
the  whole  weight  of  the  body  falls  jmncipally  on  the 
toes,  which  become  quite  wedged,  and  dreadfully  com- 
pressed in  the  end  ol'  the  shoe. 

Thoui'h  some  persons  who  have  corns  suffer  very 
little,  others  occasionally  endure  such  torture  from 
them,  that  they  are  quite  incapable  of  standing  or 
walking.  Doubtless  the  great  pain  proceeds  from  the 
irritation  of  the  hard  corn  on  the  tender  cutis  beneath, 
which  is  frequently  very  much  inflamed  in  consequence 
of  the  pressure.  It  is  observed  that  every  thing  which 
accelerates  the  motion  of  the  blood,  which  heats  the 
feet,  wluch  increases  the  pressure  of  the  corn  on  the 
subjacent  parts,  or  the  determination  of  blood  to  the 
feet,  or  which  promotes  its  accumulation  in  them,  ex- 
asperates the  pain.  Hence,  the  bad  effects  of  warm 
stockings,  tight  shoes,  exercise,  longstanding,  drinking, 
ice.  The  pain  in  warm  weather  is  always  much  more 
annoying  than  in  winter. 

If  a  person  merely  seeks  temporary  relief,  it  may  be 
obtainedby  pulling  off^his  tight  shoes,  sitting  down,  plac- 
ing his  feet  in  a  horizontal  posture,  and  becoming  a  little 
cool :  the  prominent  portion  of  the  corn  should  be  cut 
off,  as  far  aj  it  can  be  done  without  exciting  pain  or 
bleeding,  and  the  feet  should  be  bathed  in  warm  water. 

The  radical  cure  essentially  requires  the  avoidance  of 
all  the  above  causes,  and  particularly  of  much  walking 
or  standing.  Wide,  soft  shoes  should  be  worn.  Such 
means  are  not  only  requisite  for  a  radical  cure,  but 
they  alone  very  oUen  effijct  it.  How  many  women  be- 
come spontaneously  free  from  corns  in  childbed  and 
other  confinements!  Though  the  radical  cure  is  so 
easy,  few  obtain  it,  because  their  perseverance  ceases 
as  soon  as  they  experience  the  wished-for  relief. 

When  business  or  other  circumstances  i)reveiit  the 
patient  from  adopting  this  plan,  and  ohligci  him  to  walk 
,or  stand  a  good  deal,  still  it  is  possible  to  remove  all 
.pressure  from  the  corn.  For  this  purpose,  from  eight 
,to  twelve  pieces  of  linen,  smeared  with  an  emollient 
Jointraent,  and  having  an  a|)crturc  cut  in  th"  middle, 
^•atactly  adapted  to  tlie  fiz-e  of  Ihe  corn,  are  to  be  laid 
jTer  each  other,  and  sy  applied  to  the  foot  'hat  the  corn 


is  to  lie  in  the  opening  in  such  a  manner  that  it  cannot 

be  touched  by  the  shoe  or  stocking.  When  the  plaster 
has  been  applied  some  weeks,  the  com  commonly  disap- 
pears without  any  other  means.  Should  the  corn  be  in 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  it  is  only  necessary  to  put  in  the  shoe 
a  felt-sole,  wherein  a  hole  has  been  cut,  corresponding 
to  the  situation,  size,  and  figure  of  the  induration. 

A  corn  may  also  be  certainly,  permanently,  and 
speedily  eradicated  by  the  following  method,  especially 
when  the  plaster  and  felt-sole  with  a  hole  in  it  are  em- 
ployed at  the  same  time.  The  corn  is  to  be  rubbed  twice 
a  day  with  an  emollient  ointment,  such  as  that  of 
marshmallows,  or  with  the  volatile  liniment,  which  is 
still  better ;  and  in  the  interim  is  to  be  covered  with  a 
softening  plaster.  Every  morning  and  evening  the 
fool  is  to  be  put  for  half  an  hour  in  warm  water,  and 
while  there  the  corn  is  to  be  well  rubbed  with  soap. 
Afterward  all  the  soft,  white,  pulpy  outside  of  the  corn 
is  to  be  scraped  off"  with  a  blunt  knife ;  but  the  scraping 
is  to  be  left  oflT  the  moment  the  patient  begins  to  com- 
plain of  pain  from  it.  The  same  treatment  is  be  per- 
sisted in  without  interruption  until  the  corn  is  totally 
extirpated,  which  is  generally  effected  in  eight  or  twelve 
days.    If  left  off"  sooner,  the  corn  grows  again.- 

A  multitude  of  other  remedies  for  curing  corns  are 
recommended.  They  all  possess,  more  or  less,  an  emol- 
lient and  discutient  property.  The  principal  are  green 
wax,  soap,  mercurial  and  hemlock  plasters,  a  piece  of 
green  oil-skin,  &c.  They  are  to  be  applied  to  the  com, 
and  renewed  as  often  as  necessary.  A  very  successful 
composition  consists  of  two  ounces  of  gum  ammonia- 
cam,  the  same  quantity  of  yellow  wax,  and  six  drachms 
of  verdigris.  In  a  fortnight,  if  the  corn  yet  remain,  a 
fresh  plaster  is  to  be  applied. 

It  is  frequently  difficult  and  hazardous  to  cut  out  a 
corn.  The  whole  must  be  completely  taken  away,  or 
else  it  grows  again  ;  and  the  more  frequently  it  is  par- 
tially cut  away,  the  quicker  is  its  growth  rendered. 
When  the  skin  is  moveable,  and  consequently  the  com 
not  adherent  to  the  subjacent  parts,  its  excision  may 
be  performed  with  facility  and  safety,  but  not  without 
paui.  But,  in  the  opposite  case,  either  leaving  a  piece 
of  the  corn  behind,  or  wounding  the  parts  beneath,  can 
seldom  be  avoided.  The  latter  circumstance  may  ex- 
cite serious  mischief. 

A  person  entirely  cured  of  corns  is  sure  to  be  affected 
with  them  again,  unless  the  above-mentioned  causes  be 
carefully  avoided.  Some  subjects  are  indeed  particu- 
larly disposed  to  have  the  compljunt.  There  are  per- 
sons who  for  life  wear  tight  shoes,  and  take  no  care  of 
their  feet,  and  yet  are  never  incommoded  with  corns. 
On  the  contrary,  others  are  constantly  troubled  with 
them,  though  they  pay  attention  to  themselves.  Many 
are  for  a  time  vexed  with  corns,  and  then  become  quite 
free  from  them,  though  they  continue  to  wear  the  same 
kind  of  shoes  and  stockings. 

Mr.  Wardrop  recommends  cutting  or  tearing  away 
as  much  of  the  corn  as  can  be  done  with  safety ;  then 
keeping  the  toe  for  some  time  in  warm  water ;  and  af- 
ter the  adjacent  skin  has  been  well  dried,  rub  ling  the 
exposed  surface  of  the  corn  with  the  argentum  nitratum, 
or  wetting  it,  by  the  means  of  a  camel-hair  pencil,  with 
a  solution  of  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury  in  spirit  of 
wine.  Either  of  these  applications,  two  or  three  times 
repeated,  he  says,  will  mostly  effect  a  cure. — (See  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  5,  p.  140.)  However,  the  use  of  caus- 
tic for  the  cure  of  corns  is  not  a  new  proposal. — (See 
CallisnVs  Sy.it.  Chir.  HodierncB,  part  2,  p.  200.) 

The  above  account  is  partly  taken  from  Richter  s 
Arifangsgrilnde  der  Wundarzneykunst,  b.  1. 

COUCHING.  The  depression  of  a  cataract  out  of  the 
axis  of  sight,  or  the  displacement,  breaking,  and  dis- 
turbance of  the  opaque  lens  in  various  ways  with  a  kind 
of  needle  for  these  purposes,  so  as  to  bring  about  the 
dispersion  and  absorption  of  the  cataraci..— (See  Ca- 
taract.) 

COUVRE  CHEF.  The  name  of  a  bandage  —{&oo 
Bandage.) 

CRANIUM.  For  an  account  of  its  fVacttires,  see 
Head,  Injuries  of. 

CKEMOR  LITHARGYRI  ACETATI,  R.Cremori» 
lactis  l].  Li(i.  plumbi.  acet.  3j.  M.  Employed  by 
Kirkland  in  ophthalmies,  and  other  inflammations. 

(;RE['ITUS.  The  grating  sensation  or  noise  occa 
sioned  by  the  ends  of  a  fracture,  when  thny  lire  inovea 
and  rubbed  againsteuch  other;  onoof  tliein(?Ht  poaiuvo 
symptoms  of  the  existence  of  yucli  an  ani.I.iii 
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CUPRI  SUr.PHAS  (Sulphate  of  Copjyer)  is  an  es- 
charotic,  and  an  ingredient  in  several  astringent  fluid 
applications,  loiioas  for  ulcers,  collyria  for  the  eyes,  and 
injections  lor  the  urethra. 

CURETTE.  (French.)  An  instrument  shaped  like 
a  minute  spoon  or  scoop,  invented  by  Daviei,  and  used 
in  the  extraction  of  the  cataract,  for  taking  away  any 
opaque  matter,  which  may  remain  beliind  the  pupil,  im- 
mediately after  the  lens  has  been  taken  out. 

CURVATURE  OF  THE  SPINE.  See  Vertebrae, 
Disease  of 
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CUPPING.    See  Bleeding. 

CYSTITOME.   (From  Kvam,  and  rf>i/u,  to  cut.)   An 
instrument  made  on  the  same  principle  as  the  phi 
gotomus,  and  invented  b^-  M.  de  la  Faye,  for  oper 
the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

CYSTOCELE.   (From  kvoth,  the  bladder,  and  k^\ 
a  tumour.)    A  hernia  formed  by  a  protrusion  of 
bladder. — (See  Hernia  ) 

CYSTOTOMIA.      (From  kvuti^,  the  bladder, 
Tf/ii/w,  to  cut.)  The  operation  of  opening  the  bladder, 
the  extraction  of  a  stone  or  calculus. — (See  Litliotom% 
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TT^ACRYOMA.  (From  SaKpmo,  to  weep.)  An  imper- 
■^-^  vious  state  of  one  or  both  the  puncta  lachrymalia, 
preventing  the  tears  from  passing  into  the  lachrymal  sac. 

DAUCUS.    See  Catapiasyna  Dauci. 

DECOCTUM  CHAMCEMELI.  IjL.  Florum  chamce- 
meli,  3  ss.  Aquae  distillatiB,  ibj.  Boil  ten  minutes, 
and  .strain  the  licjuor.  A  common  decoction  for  foment- 
ations.—(See  Fu??ientum.) 

DECOCTUM  DULCAMARA.  Px.  Duleamarae  cau- 
lis  concisas  unciam,  aquae  cclarium  cum  semisse.  De- 
coque  ad  octarium,  et  cola. 

The  decoction  of  bittersweet,  or  woody  nightshade,  Is 
recommended  for  some  cutaneous  diseases,  proceeding 
from  scrofula,  lepra,  and  lues  venerea.  The  dose  is 
one  or  two  table  spoonfuls,  three  times  a  day.  An  aro- 
matic tincture  should  be  added. 

DECOCTUM  HELLEBORI  ALBI.  (Now  the  De- 
ooctum  Veratri.)  R.  Pulveris  radicis  hellebori  albi,  5  j. 
Aqute  distillatas,  ftj.  Spiritus  vino.si  rectificati,  3  ij. 
Boil  the  water  and  powder  till  only  one-half  the  fluid 
remains,  and  wnen  cold  add  the  spirit. 

This  is  used  as  a  lotion  for  curing  psora,  porrigo,  and 
some  herpetic  affections. 

DECOCTUM  LOBELIA.  {Blue  Cardinal  Flower 
of  Virginia.)  Ijt.  Radicis  lobelia;  syphilitica^!  siccte  ma- 
nip,  j.  Aquae  distillatae,  Ibxij.  This  is  to  be  boiled  till 
only  four  quarts  remain.  The  lobelia  once  gained  re- 
pute as  an  antivenereal,  though  little  reliance  is  now 
put  in  it.  The  patient  is  at  first  to  take  half  a  pint  twice, 
and  afterward  four  times  a  day.  It  operates,  however, 
as  a  purgative,  and  the  doses  must  be  regulated  accord- 
ing as  the  bowels  appear  to  bear  them. 

DECOCTUM  MEZEREI.  ft.  Corticis  radicis  meze- 
rei  recentis,  3  ij.  Radicis  glycirrhizae  contusae,  3j. 
Aquffi  distillatae,  fciij.  Boil  the  mezereon  in  the  water 
till  only  two  pints  remain ;  and  when  the  boiling  is 
nearly  finished,  add  the  liquorice  root. 

The  decoction  of  mezereon  has  been  much  prescribed 
for  venereal  nodes  and  nocturnal  pains  in  the  bones,  in 
doses  of  from  four  to  eight  ounces,  three  times  a  day. 

DECOCTUM  PAPAVERIS.  ijL.  Papaveris  somni- 
feri  caps  'Jarum  concisarum,  1  iv.  Aquie,  Ibiv.  Boil 
for  a  quan  >r  of  an  hour,  and  strain.  In  cases  attended 
with  great  pain  and  inflammation,  this  decoction  is  used 
as  a  Ibmenting  fluid. 

DECOCTUM  QUERCUS.  R.  Quercus  corticis,  5J. 
Aquas,  IbiJ.     Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain  the  fluid. 

This  decoction  forms  a  very  astringent  injection, 
which  is  sometimes  used  for  stopping  gleets  from  the 
vagina.  It  also  makes  a  lotion  which  is  of  considerable 
use  in  cases  of  prolapsus  ani.  It  may  be  applied  to  some 
slight  rheumatic  white  swellings,  which  it  will  some- 
tunes  cure,  particularly  when  a  little  alum  is  put  into  it. 

DECOCTUM  SARSAPARILL^:.  ft.  Sarsaparillae 
radicis  concisae,  3  iv.  Aquaj  ferventis,  Ibiv.  The  sar- 
saparilla  is  to  be  macerated  for  four  hours,  near  the  fire, 
in  a  vessel  lightly  closed.  The  root  is  then  to  be  taken 
out,  bruised,  and  put  into  the  fluid  again.  The  marc- 
ration  is  to  be  continued  two  hours  longer,  after  which 
the  liquor  is  to  be  boiled  till  only  two  pints  remain. 
Lastly  it  is  to  be  strained. 

DECOCTUM  SARSAPARILLiE  COMPOSITUM. 
Rs.  Decocti  sarsai)ariilje  ferventis,  Ibiv.  Sassafras  radi- 
cis concisap,  guaiaci  ligni  rasi,  glycirrhizae  radicis  con- 
tusie,  singulorum   jj-    Me/erci  radicis  corticis,  3iij. 

These  are  to  be  boiled  together  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  then  strained. 

This  and  the  preceding  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  are 
much  prescribed  in  cases  of  venereal  nodes  and  pains  ; 
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but  while  some  surgeons  hold  them  in  high  repute 
such  cases,  others  entertain  an  opposite  opinion  of  the; 
They  are  also  commonly  given  in  several  cutaneous 
eases,  and  in  scrofula. 

The  simple  decoction  is  frequently  directed  for 
restoration  of  the  constitution  after  a  course  of  mere 
sometimes  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  milk. 

The  common  dose  of  both  the  decoctions  is  from  ft 
to  eight  ounces,  three  times  a  day. 

The  compound  one  possesses  similar  qualities  to  tb 
of  the  famous  Lisbon  diet  drink,  for  which  it  is  now  a 
common  substitute. 

DECOCTUM  ULMI.    ft.  Ulmi  corticis  recentis 
tus.   3  iv.    Aquae,  ibiv.    Boil  to  two  pints,  and  il 
strain  the  liquor. 

The  decoction  of  elm  bark  is  6ften  prescribed  in  cuta- 
neous diseases.  Its  operation  is  frequently  promoted 
by  giving  with  it  the  hydrargyri  submurias. 

DECOCTUM  VERATRI.  See  Vecoctim  HcUehort 
Albi. 

DEPRESSION  OF  THE  SKULL.  See  Head,  In- 
juries of. 

DEPRESSION  OF  THE  CATARACT.  See  Ca- 
taract. 

DETERMINATION.  When  the  blood  flows  into  a 
part  more  rapidly  and  copiously  than  is  natuial,  it  is 
said,  in  the  language  of  surgery,  that  there  is  a  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  it. 

DIvERESIS.  (From  ^latptu),  to  divide.)  A  division 
of  substance ;  a  solution  of  continuity.  This  was  for 
mcrly  a  sort  of  generic  term  applied  to  every  part  of  sur- 
gery, by  which  the  continuity  of  parts  was  divided. 

DIGESTION.  (From  digero,  to  dissolve.)  By  the 
digestion  of  a  wound,  or  ulcer,  the  old  surgeons  meant 
bringing  it  into  a  state  in  which  it  formed  healthy  pus. 

DIGESTIVES,  Applications  which  promote  this 
object. 

DIORTHOSIS.  (From  Jjop0da),  to  direct.)  Oneoftho 
ancient  divisions  of  surgery :  it  signifies  the  restoration 
of  parts  to  their  proper  situations. 

DIPLOPIA,  (From  Jt^rAoCf,  double,  and  w4>,  the 
eye,  or  Sirropat,  to  see.)  Visus  dvplicatus  is  of  two 
kinds.  For  instance,  the  patient  either  sees  an  object 
double,  treble,  &c.  only  when  he  is  looking  at  it  with 
both  his  eyes,  and  no  sooner  is  one  eye  shut  than  the 
object  is  seen  single  and  right ;  or  else  he  sees  every 
object  double,  whether  he  surveys  it  with  one  or  both 
his  eyes.  The  disorder  is  observed  to  afl'ect  persons  in 
different  degrees.  Patients  seldom  see  the  two  appear- 
ances which  objects  present  with  equal  distinctness; 
but  generally  discern  one  much  more  plainly  and  per- 
fectly than  the  other.  The  first  distinct  shape  which 
strikes  the  eye  is  commonly  that  of  the  real  object, 
while  the  second  is  indistinct,  false,  and  visionary. 
Therefore  patients  labouring  under  this  affection  sel- 
dom make  a  mistake,  but  almost  always  know  which 
is  the  true  and  real  object.  However,  there  are  cases 
in  which  the  patient  sees,  with  equal  clearness,  the  two 
appearances  which  things  assume,  so  that  he  is  incapa- 
ble of  distinguishing  the  real  object  from  what  is  false 
and  only  imaginary 

The  disorder  is  sometimes  transitory  and  of  short  du- 
ration, and  maybe  brought  on  in  a  healthy  eye  by  some 
accidental  cause,  generally  an  irritation  affecting  the 
organ.  Sometimes  the  complaint  is  continual,  some- 
times periodical.  In  particular  instances  the  patient 
only  sees  objects  double,  when  he  has  been  straining  his 
sight  for  a  considerable  time,  as,  for  example,  when  ho 
has  been  reading  a  small  print  for  a  long  while  by  caO' 
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dle-lt;»ht.  In  this  case,  tlie  disorder  becomes  lessened 
by  shutting  the  eyes  for  a  few  moments.  There  are 
also  instances  in  whicli  tlie  objet  fs  have  a  double  ap- 
pearance only  at  a  particular  distance,  and  not  eitlier 
when  Ihey  are  nearer  or  farther  oil'.  Sometimes  the 
patient  sees  objects  double  only  upon  one  side  ;  as,  lor 
example,  when  he  turns  his  eyes  to  the  righl-hand, 
while  nothing  of  this  sort  is  experienced  in  looking  in 
any  other  direction.  In  certain  cases,  objects  aj)pcar 
double,  in  whatever  way  the  eyes  are  turned  and  directed. 

The  ceuses  of  double  vision  may  be  divided  nito  four 
classes.  Namely,  the  object  which  the  patient  looks  at 
maybe  represented  double  upon  the  retina;  which  is 
the  effect  of  the  first  class  of  causes.  Or,  the  object 
may  be  depicted  in  one  eye  differently  from  what  it  is 
in  the  other,  in  regard  to  size,  position,  distance,  clear- 
ness, &c.  This  is  the  effect  of  the  second  class  of 
causes.  Or,  the  object  may  appear  to  one  eye  to  be 
in  a  different  place  from  that  which  it  seems  to  the  other 
10  occupy  :  the  effect  of  tiie  third  cla-ss  of  causes.  Or, 
lastly,  the  sensibility  of  the  optic  nerves  is  defective,  so 
that  the  image  of  an  object,  though  it  may  appear  single 
to  one  eye  as  well  as  the  other,  yet  in  one  identical 
situation  will  seem  double  to  both  of  them.  When  the 
complaint  originates  from  causes  of  the  first  and  fourth 
class,  the  patient  sees  things  double,  whether  he  is 
using  only  one  or  both  eyes  ;  ]mt  when  it  proceeds  from  j 
the  second  and  third  class  of  causes,  the  patient  sees 
objects  double  only  when  he  is  looking  at  them  with 
both  eyes,  ana  no  sooner  does  he  shut  one  than  objects 
put  on  their  natural  single  appearance. 

ITie  following  are  the  chief  causes  of  the  first  class 
of  a  single  object  being  depicted  upon  the  retina  as  if 
double.  1.  An  unevenness  of  the  cornea,  which  is  di- 
vided into  two  or  more  convex  surfaces.  There  are 
cases,  which  show  that  such  an  uneven  shape  may 
actually  be  the  cause  of  double  vision.— (//«//«-,  Ele- 
Tnent.  Physiol,  t.  5,  p.  85.)  According  to  Beer,  this 
conformation  of  the  cornea  is  mostly  a  result  of  several 
preceding  ulcers  of  that  membrane;  in  which  circum- 
stance, the  jiatient  sees  with  the  affected  ej-e  not  merely 
double,  but  treble,  and  quadruple,  of  which  facts  Beer  has 
met  with  some  examj)les.— (/iC/fre  von  den  Augenkr. 
b.%p.2\.)  However,  it  must  not  be  dissembled  tiiat 
in  a  far  greater  number  of  instances,  such  unevenness 
of  the  cornea,  though  equally  considerable,  does  not  occa- 
sion this  defect  of  sight.  We  have  principally  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  cases  of  this  sort  after  the  operation 
of  extracting  the  cataract.  Hence,  it  would  seem  that 
the  inequalities  must  be  of  very  particular  shape  to 
produce  double  vision.  The  diagnosis  of  this  cause  is 
easy  enough,  but  the  removal  of  it  is  impracticable ; 
for  how  is  it  possible  to  restore  the  original  shape  of 
the  cornea  ?  On  this  case,  however.  Beer  delivers  a 
more  (avourable  prognosis  than  Richter;  for  he  sta'es, 
that  when  the  patient  is  not  decrepit,  the  double  vision, 
from  altered  shape  of  the  cornea,  will  gradually  disap- 
pear of  itself,  when  proper  care  is  taken  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  in  particular  of  the  eye.— (B.  2,  ;>.  32.) 
2.  An  inequality  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline 
lens,  Avhereby  the  same  is  divided  into  several  distinct 
surfaces,  it  is  suggested,  may  also  be  the  occasion  of 
diplopia.  Such  an  inequality  may  possibly  produce  the 
disorder ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  whether  any 
case  of  this  sort  has  ever  been  met  with,  and,  as 
Richter  projierly  remarks,  the  investigation  is  not  worth 
undertaking,  as  the  diagnosis  and  cure  would  be  equally 
iinprafticablc.  The  only  possible  method  of  cure 
Nvouliltc  the  extraction  or  depression  of  the  cry.stalline 
lens ;  yet  with  the  uncertainty  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  cause,  what  man  would  be  justified  in  per- 
forming an  operation,  in  which  the  patient  is  not  wholly 
exempt  from  the  danger  of  losing  his  sight  altogether? 
\  double  ai)erturc  in  ihe  iris,  or,  as  the  case  is  termed, 
a  double  pupil,  and  a  deviation  of  the  pupil  from  its 
jiauiral  position,  have  been  enumerated  as  causes  of 
'liplopia  (liaumer,  in  Act.  Soc.Hassiac.  t.  I,  No.  27.) 
Howcvfsr,  Uicliter  deems  the  reality  of  the  first  of  these 
causes  doubtful;  for  cases  have  been  noticed,  where 
double  vision  was  not  the  effect  of  there  being  two 
openings  in  the  iT\s.—{Janm,  Mim.  .lur  lUKil.)  But 
were  the  disorder  actually  to  originate  in  this  way,  the 
experiment  might  be  made  of  converting  the  two  a])er- 
'Urcs  into  one. 

The  causes  of  the  second  class,  by  the  effect  of 
which  the  object  is  rcj)resontcd,  in  regard  to  its  si/,e, 
Mwilion,  distance,  <kc.,  differently  in  otiecye  from  what 


it  is  in  the  other,  are  for  the  most  port  rather  possible, 
than  such  as  have  been  actually  observed.  The  causes 
which  make  objects  assume  an  appearance  contrary  to 
tje  real  one,  may  sometimes  be  confined  to  one  eye,  to 
which  things  are  depicted  diversely  from  what  they  are 
to  the  other  healthy  eye,  so  that  the  patient  sees,  as  it 
were,  double.  Thus,  for  example,  there  may  be  a 
stronger  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light  in  one  eye  thaa 
the  other;  the  patient  may  be  a  7?i(/o;w  with  one  eye, 
and  a  presbyops  with  the  other ;  and  then  the  object 
will  seem  to  one  eye  large,  to  the  other  small ;  to  ono 
eye  distant,  to  the  other  plainly  near  This  state  of  the 
sight,  indeed,  is  said  to  have  occurred  after  operating 
uiKin  a  cataract  in  one  Gye.—{Heuermann.)  However, 
that  this  is  not  a  common  consequence  of  operating 
upon  a  cataract  in  one  eye,  while  the  other  is  perfect,  is 
sufiiciently  clear  from  what  has  been  said  upon  tliis 
subject  in  a  foregoing  part  of  this  work.— (See  Cataract.) 
In  particular  examples,  objects  which  are  perpendicular 
seem  to  the  patient  to  have  a  sloping  posture  Whea 
it  is  considered  that  only  one  eye  is  thus  alfected,  and 
that  to  it  things  will  appear  sloping,  and  to  the  other 
straight,  double  vision  must  be  the  effect.  A  few  re- 
marks connected  with  this  subject  will  be  introduced 
hereafter.— (See  Sight,  Defects  of.) 

Wlien  both  eyes  are  so  directed  to  an  object,  that  it 
becomes  situated  in  the  axis  of  vision  of  each  of  these 
organs,  such  object  is  represented  in  both  at  the  same 
place,  that  is,  it  is  depicted  upon  that  part  of  the  retina' 
on  which  the  axis  of  sight  falls.  Thus  the  object  seems 
to  both  eyes  to  be  in  the  same  place ;  and  though  the 
two  organs  discern  the  thing,  it  only  communicates 
a  single  appearance.  But  when  one  eye  is  turned 
to  any  object  in  a  different  direction  from  that  of  the 
other ;  that  is  to  say,  when  one  eye  is  turned  to  an  ob- 
ject in  such  a  way  that  the  object'is  situated  in  the  axis 
of  vision  of  this  eye,  while  the  opposite  eye  is  so  turned 
that  the  same  object  is  placed  on  one  side  of  its  axis  of  j 
vision;  in  other  words,  when  a  person  squints,  the 
object  is  depicted  in  one  eye  iipon  a  different  part  of  the 
retina  from  what  it  is  in  the  other ;  consequently,  the 
object  appears  to  the  two  respective  organs  to  be  dif-, 
ferently  situated,  and  the  patient  is  affected  with  diplo-- 
pia.  This  is  the  third  species  of  this  disorder,  which' 
arises  from  strabismus,  as  a  third  kind  of  occasional 
cause.  Such  patients  naturally  see  objects  double  only, 
when  they  behold  them  with  both  eyes.  A  lady,  whom 
I  frequently  see,  is  much  annoyed  with  diplopia,  the 
effect  of  deep-seated  disease  in  the  orbit,  whereby  the 
eye  is  forced  out  of  its  natural  position. 

A  person  who  squints  usually  has  one  eye  stronger, 
than  the  other,  and  the  weakness  of  one  of  those  organs 
is  the  common  cause  of  the  strabismus.  Such  a  person' 
does  not  see  objects  double,  because  he  only  sees  with 
one  eye  well,  and  with  the  other  so  faintly  and  imper-j 
fectly,  that  scarcely  any  impression  is  made.  Hence,' 
every  case  of  strabismus  is  not  necessarily  combined 
with  diplopia ;  indeed,  the  common  kind  of  squinting! 
is  not  joined  with  it.  A  person  affected  with  strabismua| 
only  sees  double  when  the  sight  of  each  eye  is  equally' 
strong,  and  when  the  squinting  does  not  depend  uponj 
any  weakness  of  one  of  the  eyes,  but  upon  some  other, 
occasional  causes.  The  principal  causes  of  the  latter, 
sort  are  of  a  spasmodic  nature,  viz,  an  irritation 
affects  some  muscle  of  the  eye  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  patient  is  incapacitated  from  moving  both  his  eyes 
according  to  his  will,  and  from  directing  them  to  any 
object,  so  that  such  object  may  be  at  once  in  the  axis  of 
vision  of  both.  On  this  case,  the  observations  of  Sir 
E.  Home  are  interesting,  who  has  made  many  accurate 
reflections  on  the  effect  of  an  irregular  actic  i  of  the 
straight  muscles  of  the  eye  in  producing  double  vision. 
—{Phil.  Trails.  1797.) 

Richter  states  that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  irri- 
tation alluded  to  is  seated  in  the  gastric  organs,  though 
he  thinks  that  any  other  species  of  irritation  may  ope- 
rate upon  the  eyes  in  a  similar  manner.  This  kind  of; 
diplopia  is  frecjuently  attendant  on  other  spasmodic 
diseases  as  a  symptom.  It  often  accompanies  liyiio- 
chondriasis.  Sometimes  it  is  the  conseijuence  of  vio- 
lent pain.  Richter  informs  us  of  a  man  who  sawr 
double,  and  s(iuintcd,  during  a  severe  headache.  n« 
stales  that  another  was  affected  in  the  same  way  during 
a  toothache.  Sometimes  the  diplopia  is  owing  to  a  jiara- 
lysis  of  one  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  {Morf(a^nii  a» 
Sedihu.i  et  Causis  Morborum,  epi.it.  13,  att.^O,  a  parm 
lusis  of  the  abductor  muscle)  •  somciuues  to  a  tuiiiOuriB 
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fhe  orbit.  The  diagnosis  of  this  kind  of  diplopia  is  free 
from  difficulty ;  the  patient  having  been  affected  with 
squinting  ever  since  things  appeared  double  to  him. 

The  views  which  Sir  E.  Hcime  took  of  diplopia  from 
irregular  action,  spasm,  or  weakness  of  any  particular 
muscle  of  the  eye,  led  him  to  propose  a  plan  of  treat- 
ment, the  principle  of  which  is  to  keep  the  muscle 
affected  for  a  time  perfectly  at  rest,  which  is  easily  done 
by  covering  the  eye  ^vith  a  bandage,  and  not  allowing 
the  organ  to  be  at  all  employed. 

The  fourth  class  of  causes  are  such  irritations  as  act 
upon  the  optic  nerves,  changing  their  sensibility  in  such 
a.  way  that  objects  do  not  make  that  sort  of  impression 
upon  them  which  they  ought  to  do.  Thus  things  some- 
times have  the  appearance  of  being  coloured,  when  they 
are  really  not  so  ;  immoveable  objects  seem  in  motion, 
straight  objects  appear  oblique,  and  in  the  cases  which 
we  are  now  treating  of,  single  things  seem  to  the  eye 
double,  treble,  &c.  This  faulty  kind  of  sensibility  may 
also  be  produced  by  irritation  in  eyes  which  are  per- 
fectly sound  ;  but  it  is  most  readily  occasioned  in  eyes 
which  are  preternaturally  weak  and  irritable.  In  these, 
very  trivial  and  inconsiderable  irritations  will  often 
excite  it.  In  the  treatment,  the  common  indication  is  to 
discover  and  remove  whatever  irritation  conduces  to 
this  effect ;  but  the  attempt  frequently  fails.  In  irritable 
eyes,  the  disorder  is  often  brought  on  by  very  slight  irri- 
tations, which  cannot  always  be  diminished  or  removed. 
Here  the  grand  indication  is  to  cure  the  weakness  and 
irritability  of  the  organs. 

According  to  Richter,  the  fourth  class  of  causes  of 
diplopia  is  the  most  frequent.  The  irritations  are  oC 
various  kinds,  and  generally  seated  in  the  abdominal 
viscera.  Diplopia  is  sometimes  the  consequence  of  ine- 
briety, foulness  of  the  stomach,  intermitting  fevers, 
hypochondriasis,  worms,  &c.  However,  the  complaint 
is  occasionally  excited  by  other  sorts  of  irritation.  It 
has  frequently  followed  a  violent  fright  It  may  be 
connected  with  spasmodic  and  painful  diseases  of  se- 
veral kinds.  Severe  headaches  and  toothaches  are 
sometimes  joined  with  this  affection  of  the  signt. 
Richter  mentions  a  boy,  who,  being  in  the  woods,  was 
struck  by  the  bough  of  a  tree  over  the  eye,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  accident  became  affected  with  diplopia. 
He  informs  us  of  a  man,  who  rode  a  journey  on  horse- 
back along  a  snowy  road  on  a  very  sunshiny  day,  and 
was  affected  in  the  same  manner.  This  affection  of 
the  eyes  is  sometimes  the  effect  of  injuries  of  the  head. 
—(See  Hill's  Cases  in  Surgery,  p.  108.  Schmucker, 
Med.  Chir.  Bemerk.  b.  I,  No.  26.  HennerVs  Principles 
of  Military  Surgery,  p.  345,  ed.  2.)  Persons  who  have 
■weak  eyes,  are  apt  to  become  double-sighted,  whenever 
they  look  attentively  for  a  long  while  at  any  light  shining 
objects.  Patients  in  fevers  are  also  sometimes  double- 
sighted. — (Gooch's  Cases,  i-c.  vol.  2.) 

The  irritation,  productive  of  diplopia,  may  lead  to 
other  serious  complaints  of  the  eye,  when  it  operates 
■with  great  violence.  Indeed,  it  frequently  happens  that 
diplopia  terminates  in  some  other  disorder  of  the  eye.s, 
and  is  often  the  forerunner  of  the  worst  diseases  oi 
these  organs,  particularly  the  guita  serena.  The  diffi- 
culty or  ease  of  the  cure  partly  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  remote  cause,  and  jjartly  upon  the  condition  of 
the  eye.  Some  of  the  causes  are  easy,  others  difficult 
of  removal.  When  the  eye  is  very  weak  and  irritable, 
the  disorder  frequently  continues,  notwithstanding  the 
irritation  has  been  removed.  Also,  when  the  complaint 
is  relieved,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  prevent  a  relapse, 
for  on  very  irritable  eyes,  slight  irritations,  which  can- 
not be  hindered,  are  apt  to  produce  a  return  of  the 
affection.  Therefore,  the  indication  is  to  remove  the 
existing  defect  of  sight,  and  take  means  for  the  preven- 
tion of  its  return,  or  the  commencement  of  any  other. 
The  weakness  and  preternatural  irritability  of  the  eye 
should  be  removed,  as  well  as  every  sort  of  irritation, 
things  which  are  often  difficult  of  accomplishment. 

The  chief  business  of  the  surgeon  in  the  treatment 
of  this  kind  of  diplopia,  consists  in  endeavouring  to  find 
out  and  remove  the  irritation  occasioning  the  disorder. 
The  majority  of  such  irritations  are  of  the  same  nature 
as  those  which  give  rise  to  the  gutta  serena.— (See 
Amaurosis.)  Indeed,  both  the  complaints  are  often 
only  different  effects  of  the  same  cause,  and  of  course 
require  a  smiilar  mode  of  treatment.  The  boy  whom 
Richter  has  mentioned  as  having  become  double-sighted 
in  consequence  of  being  struck  over  the  eye  with  the 
bough  of  a  tree,  was  cured  by  the  external  use  of  the 
mfusum  radicis  Valerianae  and  spiritus  vini  crocatus, 
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with  which  the  eyelids  and  adjacent  parts  were  irftlw 
several  times  a  day.    A  diplopia,  which  followed  a  vi 
lent  fright,  was  cured  by  valerian,  preceded  by  a  ft 
doses  of  cream  of  tartar.    The  case  recorded  by  " 
Ilennen,  as  proceeding  from  a  gun-shot  wound  of 
soft  parts,  covering  the  root  of  the  nose  and  right  ey 
brow,  yielded  to  abstinence,  occasional  emetics,  and 
cold  collyria.— (Prmcyj/es  of  Mil.  Surgery,  ed.  2,p.  345.) 
A  hypochondriacal  patient  got  rid  of  the  disorder  by 
means  of  the  warm  bath.    A  dipl:  pia,  supijosed  to  arise 
from  disorder  of  the  biliary  secretion  was  cured  by  means 
of  pills  made  of  gum  galbanum,  guaiacum,  rhubarb,  and 
Venice  soap,  assisted  with  emetics  and  pvu-gatives. 

When  the  irritation  exciting  the  disorder  is  only  of 
temporary  duration,  as,  for  instance,  looking  at  shining 
objects ;  when  the  disorder  continues  after  the  removal 
of  the  irritation  ;  or,  lastly,  when  the  irritation  cannot 
be  well  detected  ;   the  surgeon  is  to  endeavour,  by 
means  of  nervous  and  soothing  medicines,  either 
remove  the  impression  which  the  irritation  has  lei 
upon  the  nerves,  or  to  render  the  nerves  itisensible 
the  continuing  irritation.    According  to  Richter,  the' 
following  remedies  have  proved  useful  in  cases  of 
diplopia:  hartshorn,  dropped  into  the  hand,  and  held 
belbre  the  eyes ;  the  external  use  of  the  spiritus  vii 
crocatus ;  warm  bathing  of  fhe  eye,  particularly  in 
decoction  of  white  poppy  heads;  bathing  the  eye 
cold  collyria ;  the  internal  administration  of  bark,  va- 
lerian, small  doses  of  ipecacuanha,  flowers  of  zinc,  and 
oleum  cajeput.    In  one  instance,  in  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  detect  the  cause,  Richter  states,  that  soluble 
tartar  with  ox's  gall,  and  castoreum  was  found  of  ser- 
vice ;  that,  in  another  similar  case,  rhubarb,  ox's  gall, 
and  asafoetida ;  and,  in  a  third,  liquor  ammonisp.  a 
tatae  with  ox's  gall  proved  useful.    This  author  fart" 
observes,  that  in  all   cases  in  which  the  particuli 
cause  of  the  disorder  cannot  be  precisely  determin 
we  may  conjecture,  that  such  cause  has  its  seat  in  tl 
abdominal  viscera ;  and  that  much  benefit  may  oft 
be  derived  from  mild  resolvents,  evacuants,  and  an( 
dyne   medicines. — (Richtefs  Anfangsgr.    der    Wun- 
darzn.  b.  3,  kap.  15.) 

According  to  Beer,  the  diplopia  which  is  not 
effect  of  the  continuance  of  another  disease  after 
flammation  of  the  eye,  but  probably  depends  upon 
jury  of  the  retina  caused  by  such  inflammation,  usuall; 
diminishes  without  the  assistance  of  art,  if  the  eye  " 
not  abused. — {Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  3 
For  theforegoing  account  of  diplopia,  I  am  chiefly  i 
debted  to  Richter.  See  also  A.  Vater  et  J.  C.  Heinicker, 
Visas  Vitia  duo  rarvssima;  alteram  duplicati,  alte 
rum  dimidiati,  <S  c.  Wittemb.  1723.  (Haller,  Diss,  ad 
Morb.  t.\,  p.  305.)  /.  /.  Klauhold  de  Visu  duplicati 
4to.  .Urgent.  1746.  Buchner  de  Visione  simplici 
duplici,  Ato.  Jirgent.  1753.  Euler,  Recherches  Phi 
siques  sur  la  diverse  rifrangibiliti  des  rayons 
lumiire ;  Mtm.  de  VJ}cad.  des  Sciences,  S,c.  Berli 
p.  200,  1754.  Klinke  de  Diplopia,  Ato.  Goett.  1774.  S\  _ 
E.  Home's  Obs.  on  the  Straight  Muscles  of  the  Eye^ 
and  the  structure  of  the  Cornea,  in  Phil.  Trans,  for 
1797  ;  B.  Gooch,  Chir.  Cases,  6,c.  vol.  2,  p.  42^  dc.  8^0 
Lond.  1792.  Keghellini,  Lettera  sopra  Pojera  delta 
cista  in  una  Donna,  S,c.  8vo.  Venet.  1749 ;  an  instance 
of  Diplopia  from  double  pupil.  Diet,  des  Sciences  Med 
t.  9,  p  497.  /.  Wardrop,  Essays  on  the  Morbid  Mnatomy 
of  the  Human  Eye,  vol.  2,  p.  216,  <s  c.  %vo  Lond.  1818.) 

DIRECTOR.  (From  drW^o,  to  direct.)  One  of  the 
most  common  instruments  of  surgery ;  it  is  long,  nar- 
row, grooved,  and  made  of  silver,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  bent  into  any  desirable  shape.  Its  u.se  is  to  direct 
the  knife,  and  protect  the  parts  underneath  from  the 
edge  or  point  of  the  latter  instrument.  The  surgeon 
introduces  the  director  under  the  parts  which  he 
means  to  divide,  and  then  either  cuts  down,  along  the 
groove  of  the  instrument,  with  a  common  bistoury,  or 
cuts  upwards  with  a  narrow,  curved,  pointed  bistoury, 
the  point  of  which  is  turned  upwards,  which  he  care- 
fully introduces  along  the  groove.  This  instrumenf 
and  the  crooked  bistoury  are  commonly  employed  for 
opening  sinuses,  for  cutting  fistuiae  in  ano,  and  fistula? 
in  other  situations,  and  for  dilating  the  stricture  in 
cases  of  hernia. 

DISLOCATION.  (From  disloco,  to  put  out  of  place.) 
A  Luxation.  When  the  articular  surfaces  of  the 
bones  are  forced  out  of  their  proper  situation,  the  acci 
dent  is  termed  a  dislocation  or  lujuation. 

Sir  Astley  Coo|^r  has  justly  remarkad,  that  of  th« 
various  accidents  which  happen  to  the  body,  there  arr 
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ftw  which  require  more  prompt  assistance,  or  in  which 
the  reputation  of  the  surgeou  is  more  at  stake,  than 
cases  of  luxation  ;  for  if  much  time  be  lost  prior  to  the 
attempt  at  reduction,  there  is  great  additional  dilhculty 
in  accomplishing  it.  and  it  is  often  entirely  incapable 
of  being  effected.  If  it  remains  unknown,  and  conse- 
quently unreduced,  the  patient  becomes  a  living  me- 
morial of  the  surgeon's  ignorance  or  inattention.  Hence 
this  experienced  surgeon  forcibly  inculcates  the  careful 
study  of  anatomy  ;  the  want  of  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  structure  of  the  joints  being  the  chief  cause  of 
the  many  errors  which  happen  in  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  dislocated  bones.  The  following  passage 
cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  upon  the  surgeon's 
mind:  "A  considerable  share  of  anatomical  knowledge 
is  required  to  detect  the  nature  of  these  accidents,  as 
•well  as  to  suggest  the  best  means  o  f  reduction  ;  and 
It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  our  students  neglect  to 
inform  themselves  sufficiently  of  the  structure  of  the 
joints.  They  often  dissect  the  muscles  of  a  limb  with 
great  neatness  and  minuteness,  and  then  throw  it 
away,  without  any  examination  of  the  ligaments,  the 
knowledge  of  which,  in  a  surgical  point  of  view,  is  of 
infinitely  greater  importance;  and  from  hence  arise 
the  numerous  errors  of  which  they  are  guilty,  when 
they  embark  in  the  practice  of  their  profession ;  for  the 
injuries  of  the  hip,  elbow,  and  shoulder  are  scarcely  to 
be  detected  but  by  those  who  possess  accurate  ana- 
tomical information.  Even  our  hospital  surgeons,  who 
have  neglected  anatomy,  mistake  these  accidents  ;  for 
I  have  known  the  pulleys  applied  to  an  hospital  patient 
in  a  case  of  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone, 
which  had  been  mistaken  for  a  dislocation,  and  the  pa- 
tient cruelly  exposed,  through  the  surgeon's  ignorance, 
to  a  violent  and  protracted  extension.  It  is  therefore 
proper,  that  the  form  of  the  ends  of  the  bones,  their 
mode  of  articulation,  the  ligaments  by  which  they  are 
connected,  and  the  diiection  in  which  the  larger  mus- 
cles act,  should  be  well  understood."— (Surg^icoi  Es- 
says, part  1,  p.  2.) 

The  most  important  differences  of  luxations  are  :  1. 
With  respect  to  the  articulation  in  which  these  acci- 
dents take  place  ;  2.  The  extent  of  the  dislocation  ;  3. 
The  direction  in  which  the  bone  is  displaced  ;  4.  The 
length  of  time  the  displacement  has  continued  :  5.  The 
circumstances  which  accompany  it,  and  which  make  the 
injury  simple  or  compound ;  6.  And  lastly,  with  respect 
to  the  causes  of  the  accident. 

1.  Every  kind  of  joint  is  not  equally  liable  to  dislo- 
cations. Exjicrience  proves,  indeed,  that  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  vertebral  column,  luxations  are  absolutely 
impossible,  the  pieces  of  bone  being  articulated  by  ex- 
tensive numerous  surfaces,  varying  in  their  form  and 
direction,  and  so  tied  together  by  many  powerful  elas- 
tic means,  that  very  little  motion  is  allowed.  Expe- 
rience proves,  also,  that  the  strength  of  the  articula- 
tions of  the  pelvic  bones  can  scarcely  be  affected  by 
enormous  efforts,  unless  these  bones  be  simultaneously 
fractured.  Boyer  has  therefore  set  down  luxations  of 
Joints  with  continuous  surfaces  as  impossible. — (TraiU 
des  Maladies  Ckirurg.  t.  4,  p.  17.)  And  Sir  A.  Cooper 
observes,  that  in  the  spine,  the  motion  between  any 
two  bones  is  so  small,  that  dislocations  hardly  ever 
occur,  except  between  the  first  and  second  vertebrae, 
although  the  bones  are  often  displaced  by  fracture.— 
(Surgical  Essays,  p.  14.) 

In  the  articulations  with  contiguous  surfaces,  the 
facility  with  which  dislocations  happen,  depends  upon 
the  extent  and  variety  of  motion  in  such  joints.  Thus 
in  the  short  bones  of  lbs  carpus,  and  particularly  of 
the  tarsus,  and  at  the  carpal  and  tarsal  extremities  of 
the  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones,  where  flat  broad 
surfaces  are  held  together  by  ligaments,  strong,  nu- 
merous, and  partly  interarticular,  and  where  only  an 
obscure  degree  of  motion  can  take  place,  dislocations 
are  very  unfrequent,  and  can  only  be  produced  by  un- 
common violence. 

The  loose  joints,  which  admit  of  motion  in  every  di- 
rection, are  those  in  which  dislocations  most  frequently 
occur ;  such  is  that  of  the  humerus  with  the  scapula. 
On  the  contrary,  the  giuglymoid  joints,  which  allow 
motion  only  in  two  directions,  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  seldom  dislocated.  The  articular  surfaces 
of  the  latter  are  of  great  extent,  and  consequently  the 
heads  of  the  bones  must  bo  pushed  a  great  way  in 
order  to  be  completely  dislocated ;  and  the  ligaments 
V«  nooierouM  and  strong. 


2.  Withrespect  to  the  extent  of  the  dislocation,  luxa- 
tions are  either  complete  or  incomplete.  The  latter 
term  is  applied,  when  the  articular  surfaces  still  re- 
main partially  in  contact.  Incomplete  dislocations  only 
occur  in  ginglymoid  articulations,  as  those  of  the  foot, 
knee,  and  elbow.  In  these,  the  luxation  is  almost  al- 
ways incomplete  ;  and  very  great  violence  must  have 
operated,  when  the  bones  are  completely  dislocated. 
In  the  elbow,  the  dislocation  is  partial,  with  resooct 
both  to  the  ulna  and  radius.  In  the  orbicular  articula- 
tions, the  luxations  are  almost  invariably  complete. 
However,  "  the  os  humeri  sometimes  rests  upon  the 
edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  readilv  returns  into  its 
socket." — [Ji,  Cooper,  Essays,  part  1,  p.  14.)  The 
lower  j.aw  is  sometimes  partially  dislocated  iii  a  man- 
ner different  from  what  is  commonly  meiiut  by  this 
expression,  viz.  one  of  its  condyles  is  luxated,  while 
the  other  remains  in  its  natural  situation. 

As  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  explained,  a  partial  dislocation 
sometimes  occurs  at  the  ankle-joint.  "An  ankle  isays 
he'  was  dissected  at  Guy's,  and  given  to  the  collection 
of  St.  Thomas's,  which  was  partially  dislocated :  the 
end  of  the  tibia  rested  still  in  part  ui)on  the  astragalus, 
but  a  large  portion  of  its  surface  was  seated  on  the 
OS  naviculare,  and  the  tibia,  altered  by  this  change 
of  place,  had  formed  two  new  articular  surfaces, 
with  their  faces  turned  in  opposite  directions  towards 
the  two  bones.  The  dislocation  had  not  been  re- 
duced." 

3.  In  the  orbicular  joints,  the  head  of  the  bone  may 
be  dislocated  at  any  point  of  their  circumference ;  and 
the  luxations  are  named  accordingly  uptvards,  doitm- 
wards,  forwards,  and  backwards.  In  the  ginglymoid 
articulations,  the  bones  may  be  dislocated  either  late- 
rally, or  forwards,  or  backwards. 

4.  The  length  of  time  a  dislocation  has  existed  makes 
a  material  difference.  In  general,  recent  dislocations 
may  be  easily  reduced ;  but  when  the  head  of  a  bone 
has  been  out  of  its  place  several  days,  the  reduction 
becomes  exceedingly  difllcult,  and  in  older  cases  very 
often  impossible.  The  soft  parts  and  the  bone  itself 
have  acquired  a  certain  position;  the  muscles  have 
adapted  themselves  in  length  to  the  altered  situation 
of  the  bone  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  sometimes 
cannot  be  lengthened  sufficiently  for  it  to  be  reduced. 
Indeed,  I  believe  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  statement  is 
quite  correct,  that  the  difficulty  in  the  reduction,  arising 
from  the  muscles,  is  proportioned  to  the  length  of  time 
that  has  elapsed  from  the  period  of  the  accident.— 
{Treatise  on  Dislocations,  p.  26.) 

Desault  and  Boyer  believe,  that  frequently  the  open 
ing  in  the  capsular  ligament  soon  becomes  closed,  and 
hinders  the  return  of  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its 
original  situation.  However,  with  regard  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  reduction  being  prevented  by  the  capsular 
ligaments,  it  is  considered  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  as 
destitute  of  foundation. — {Surgical  Essays,  part  t, 
p.  18;  and  Treatise,  <Src.  p.  25.)  Lastly,  the  head  of 
the  bone  may  become  adherent  to  the  parts  on  which 
it  has  been  forced. 

5.  The  difference  is  immense,  in  regard  to  the  dan- 
ger of  the  case,  arising  from  the  circumstance  of  a  dis- 
location being  attended  or  unattended  with  a  wound, 
communicating  internally  with  the  joint,  and  externally 
with  the  air.  When  there  is  no  wound  of  this  kind, 
the  danger  is  generally  trivial,  and  the  dislocation  is 
termed  a  simple  one ;  when  there  is  such  a  wound,  to- 
gether with  the  dislocation,  the  case  is  denominated 
compoiind,  and  is  frequently  accompanied  with  the 
most  imminent  peril.  Indeed,  the  latter  kind  of  acci- 
dent sometimes  renders  amputation  necessary,  and  in 
too  many  instances  has  a  fatal  termination. 

6.  The  causes  of  dislocations  are  external  and  in- 
ternal. A  predisposition  to  such  accidents  may  depend 
on  circumstances  natural  or  accidental.  The  great 
latitude  of  motion  which  the  joint  admits  of;  the  little 
extent  of  the  articular  surfaces  ;  the  looseness  and 
fewness  of  the  ligaments  ;  the  lowness  of  one  side  of 
the  articular  cavity,  as  at  the  anterior  and  inferior  jiart 
of  the  acetabulum  ;  and  the  shallowness  of  the  cavity, 
as  of  that  of  the  scapula;  are  natural  predis}>o8in^ 
causes  of  luxations. 

A  paralytic  affection  of  the  muscles  of  a  joint,  and  a 
looseness  of  its  ligaments,  are  also  predispoNing  cnusr«. 
When  the  deltoid  muscle  has  been  paralytic,  the  mere 
weight  of  the  arm  has  been  known  to  cauBc  such  a 
lengthening  of  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  •houlder' 
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joint,  that  the  head  of  the  os  brachii  descended  two 
or  three  inches  from  tlie  glenoid  cavity. 

Two  cases  strikinsly  illustrative  of  the  tendency  to 
dislocation  from  a  weakened  or  paralytic  state  of  the 
muscles,  are  recorded  by  Sir  A.  Cooper.  The  first  is  that 
of  a  junior  officer  of  an  India  sliip,  who,  for  some  trifling 
offence,  had  been  placed  with  his  foot  upon  a  small 
projection  on  the  deck,  while  Ixis  arm  was  kept  forcibly 
drawn  up  to  the  yard-arm  for  an  hour.  "  When  he 
returned  to  England,  he  had  the  power  of  readily 
throwing  that  arm  from  its  socket,  merely  by  raising  it 
towards  his  head ;  but  a  very  slight  extension  reduced 
it.  The  muscles  were  wasted,  also,  as  in  the  case  of 
paralysis."  The  other  example  happened  in  a  young 
gentleman,  troubled  with  a  paralytic  affection  of  liis 
right  side  from  dentition.  "  The  muscles  of  the  shoul- 
der were  wasted,  and  he  had  the  power  of  throwing 
his  OS  humeri  over  the  posterior  edge  of  the  glenoid 
cavity  of  the  scapula,  from  whence  it  became  easily 
reduced."  In  these  cases,  no  laceration  of  the  hga- 
ments  could  have  occurred,  and  the  influence  of  the 
muscles  in  preventing  dislocation  and  in  impeding  re- 
duction is  GxempMed.— (Surgical  Essays,  part  1,  p. 
10.)  Mr.  Brindley,  of  Wink  Hill,  communicated  to  Sir 
A.  Cooper  an  account  of  a  dislocation  of  the  os  femoris, 
which  the  patient,  a  man  of  50,  is  able  to  produce  and 
reduce  whenever  he  chooses. — (TYeatise  on  Disloca- 
tions, Preface.) 

The  looseness  of  the  ligaments  sometimes  makes  tlie 
occurrence  of  dislocations  so  easy,  that  the  slightest 
causes  produce  them.  Some  persons  cannot  yawn  or 
laugh  without  running  the  risk  of  having  their  lower 
jaw  luxated.  On  this  account,  collections  of  fluid 
within  the  knee,  causing  a  relaxation  of  the  ligament  of 
the  patella,  are  often  followed  by  a  dislocation  of  that 
bone.  And  whenever  a  bone  has  been  once  dislocated, 
it  ever  afterward  has  a  tendency  to  be  displaced  again, 
by  a  slighter  cause  than  what  was  first  necessary  to 
produce  the  accident.  This  tendency,  indeed,  increases 
with  every  new  displacement. 

Diseases  which  destroy  the  cartilages,  ligaments, 
and  articular  cavities  of  the  bones,  may  give  rise  to  a 
dislocation.  The  knee  is  sometimes,  but  not  frequently, 
partially  luxated,  in  consequence  of  a  white  swelling ; 
the  thigh  is  often  dislocated,  in  consequence  of  the 
acetabulum  and  ligaments  being  destroyed  by  disease. 
Such  dislocations  are  termed  spontaneous. 

In  the  anatomical  collection  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospi- 
tal, there  is  a  preparation  of  a  knee  dislocated  in  con- 
sequence of  ulceration,  and  in  the  state  of  anchylosis ; 
the  leg  forming  a  right  angle  with  the  femur  directly 
forwards,— (See  Sir  A.  Cooper's  Surg.  Essays,  part  1, 
p.  11.) 

An  enarthrosis  joint  can  only  be  dislocated  by  exter- 
nal violence,  a  blow,  a  fall,  or  the  action  of  the  muscles, 
when  the  axis  of  the  bone  is  in  a  direction  more  or  less 
oblique  with  respect  to  the  surface  with  which  it  is 
articulated. 

Any  external  force  may  occasion  a  dislocation  of 
ginglymoid  joints,  which  ca.se  is  generally  incomplete ; 
but  in  the  ball  and  socket  articulations  the  action  of 
the  muscles  constantly  has  a  share  in  producing  the 
accident.  So,  when  a  person  falls  on  his  elbow,  wliile 
hi?  arm  is  raised  outwards  from  his  side,  the  force 
thus  applied  will  undoubtedly  contribute  very  much  to 
push  the  head  of  the  os  brachii  out  of  the  glenoid 
cavity,  at  the  lower  and  internal  part.  Still,  the  sudden 
action  of  the  pectoralis  major,  latissimus  dorsi,  and 
teres  major,  which  always  takes  place  from  the  alann, 
will  also  aid  in  pulling  downwards  and  inwards  the  head 
of  the  bone.  Under  certain  circumstances,  the  violent 
action  of  the  muscles  alone  may  produce  a  dislocation, 
without  the  conjoint  operation  of  any  outward  force. 
But  when  the  patient  is  aware  in  time  of  the  violence 
which  is  about  to  operate,  and  his  muscles  are  pre- 
pared for  resistance,  a  dislocation  cannot  be  produced 
without  the  greatest  difiiculty  (Sir  ..1.  Cooper,  op.  cit. 
p.  15),  unless  the  posture  of  the  member  at  the  moment 
be  such  as  to  render  the  action  of  the  strongest  muscles 
conducive  to  the  displacement  instead  of  preventive 
of  it,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  luxations  of  the 
shoulder. 

Dislocations  are  constantly  attended  with  more  or  less 
laceration  or  elongation  of  the  ligaments ;  and  in  the 
shoulder  and  hip,  the  capsules  are  always  torn,  when 
the  accident  has  been  produced  by  violence.  Some 
(listanees,  in  which  the  ligaments  are  only  lengthened 


and  relaxed,  I  have  already  quoted.  Sometimes  a 
location  is  attended  with  a  fracture.  The  ancle 
seldom  luxated,  without  the  fibula  being  broken ; 
in  dislocation  at  the  hip,  the  acetabulmn  is  also  < 
sionally  fVactured. — (Sir  A.  Coopefs  Treatise  on 
locations,  iS-c.  p.  15.) 

SYMPTOMS    OF    DISLOCATIONS. 

As  Boyer  justly  observes,  every  dislocation  prodi 
pain  and  incapacity  in  the  limb ;  but  these  are 
equivocal  symptoms,  and  cannot  distinguish  the  case 
from  a  fracture,  nor  even  from  a  simple  contusion.  A. 
severe  but  obtuse  pain  arises  ft-om  the  pressure  of  the 
head  of  the  bone  upon  the  muscles;  sometimes  the 
pain  is  rendered  more  acute  by  the  pressure  being 
made  upon  a  large  nerve.— (Sir  A.  Cooper's  Treatise, 
p.  5.) 

In  order  that  a  dislocation  may  happen,  there  must 
be  a  particular  attitude  of  the  limb  during  the  action  of 
the  external  violence.  Indeed,  the  displacement  can 
hardly  occur  from  the  direct  action  of  the  cause  on  the 
articulation  itself.  The  action  of  the  luxating  cause  is 
the  more  efficient  the  farther  it  is  from  the  joint,  and 
the  longer  the  lever  is  which  it  affects.  Thus,  in  a  fhll 
on  the  side,  when  the  ann,  raised  considerably  from 
the  trunk,  has  had  to  sustain  all  the  weight  of  the  body 
on  a  point  at  its  inner  side,  the  probability  of  a  disloca 
tion  is  evident,  and  even  that  the  head  of  the  bone  has 
been  forced  through  the  lower  portion  of  the  capsular 
ligament. 

But  the  symptoms  which  Boyer  terms  positive,  or 
actually  present,  are  numerous  and  clear. 

1.  In  dislocations  of  orbicular  joints  and  complete 
luxations  of  ginglymoid  joints,  the  articular  surfaces 
are  not  at  all  in  contact,  and  the  point  where  the  dislo- 
cated bone  is  lodged  cannot  be  upon  the  same  level 
with  the  centre  of  the  cavity,  from  wliich  it  has  been 
forced.  Hence,  a  change  in  the  length  of  the  limb.  In 
the  ginglymoid  joints,  such  alteration  can  only  be  a 
shortening  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  displacement, 
for  there  is  then  an  overlapping  of  the  bones,  similat 
to  that  of  the  fragments  of  a  fracture  longitudinally 
displaced.  But  in  the  orbicular  joints,  the  bone  may 
be  displaced,  and  carried  above  or  below  the  articular 
cavity ;  so  that,  in  the  first  event,  a  shortening,  in  the 
second,  an  elongation,  of  the  limb  will  be  produced. 
But  as  the  direction  of  the  member  is  at  the  same  time 
altered,  it  is  not  always  practicable  to  place  the  limbs 
parallel  together,  nor  to  bring  them  near  the  trunk,  for 
the  purpose  of  judging  whether  they  are  lengthened  or 
shortened.  A  comparison,  however,  made  without  this 
advantage,  will  generally  enable  the  surgeon  to  form  a 
correct  opinion.  The  proper  length  of  a  dislocated 
limb  cannot  be  restored,  except  by  putting  the  bone 
back  into  the  cavity  from  which  it  has  slipped.  In 
general,  this  cannot  be  accomplished  without  consider- 
able efforts,  while  a  slight  exertion  is  usually  sufficient 
to  obtain  the  same  effect  in  cases  where  the  shortening 
of  the  limb  depends  upon  a  fracture.  It  is  also  particu- 
larly worthy  of  notice,  that  when  once  the  natural 
length  of  the  limb  has  been  restored  in  dislocations,  it 
remains ;  while  there  are  a  great  many  fractures,  in 
which  the  shortening  of  the  member  recurs  after  it  has 
been  made  to  disappear.  The  surgeon  must  also  recol- 
lect, that  an  elongation  of  the  limb  can  never  hapjven  in 
cases  of  fracture  as  it  does  in  certain  dislocations. 

2.  In  almost  all  complete  luxations,  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  the  limb  is  unavoidably  alteicd.  This  cir- 
cumstance arises  from  the  resistance  of  that  portion  of 
the  articular  ligaments  wliich  has  not  been  ruptured,  as 
well  as  from  the  action  of  the  muscles.  In  complete 
lateral  dislocations  of  ginglymoid  joints,  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  limb  is  not  altered,  on  account  of  the 
total  rupture  of  the  ligaments,  and  even  of  a  part  of  the 
surrounding  muscles.  Neither  is  this  observable  in 
incomplete  dislocations  of  such  articulations,  on  account 
of  the  extent  of  the  articular  surfaces  But  it  is 
strongly  marked  in  comi)lete  luxations  of  these  joints, 
where  the  displacement  has  happened  in  the  direction 
of  the  articular  movements,  although,  in  cases  of  this 
description,  the  ligaments  must  be  totally  ruptured. 
The  nmscles,  which  have  suffered  less,  are  in  a  state 
of  extreme  tension,  and  must  necessarily  alter  the  axis 
of  the  limb.  The  tension  of  certain  muscles,  and  the 
preservation  of  some  of  the  ligaments,  especially  in  the 
orbicular  joints,  are  also  a  cause  of  a  rotatory  movement 
of  the  dislocated  limb  at  the  moment  of  the  displace- 
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menf,  and  which  it  afterward  retains.  Tims,  in  luxa- 
tions of  the  thigh,  the  toes  and  knee  are  turned  outwards 
or  inwards,  according  as  the  head  ol"  the  thigh-bone 
happens  to  be  situated  at  the  inside  or  outside  of  the 
joint.  These  two  kinds  of  alteration  in  the  direction  of 
the  limb  are  permanent,  when  they  depend  upon  a  dis- 
location ;  a  circumstance  quite  different  from  what  is 
observable  in  fractures,  where  the  same  changes  occur, 
but  can  be  made  4o  cease  at  once,  without  any  particu- 
lar effort, 

3.  The  absolute  immobility  of  a  limb,  or,  at  least,  the 
inability  of  performing  certain  motions,  is  among  the 
most  characteristic  symptoms  of  a  dislocation.  In 
some  complete  luxations  of  particular  gingljTnoid 
joints,  the  dislocated  limb  is  absolutely,  or  very  nearly, 
Incapable  of  any  motion.  Thus,  in  the  dislocation  of 
the  forearm  backwards,  the  particular  disposition  of  the 
bones,  and  the  extreme  tension  of  the  extensor  and 
flexor  muscles,  confine  the  limb  in  the  half-bent  state, 
and  at  the  same  time  resist  every  spontaneous  motion, 
and  likewise  almost  every  motion  which  is  communi- 
cated. In  the  orbicular  joints,  the  painful  tension  of 
the  muscles  which  surround  the  luxated  bone  nearly 
impedes  all  spontaneous  movements ;  but,  in  general, 
analogous  motions  to  that  by  wliich  tiie  displacement 
was  produced  can  be  communicated  to  the  limb,  though 
not  without  exciting  pain.  Thus,  in  the  dislocation  of 
the  humerus  downwards,  the  elbow  hardly  admits  of 
being  put  near  the  side,  nor  of  being  carried  forwards 
and  backwards ;  but  it  can  be  raised  up  with  ease.  In 
the  dislocation  of  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle,  the 
patient  can  bring  the  arm  towards  the  trunk,  separate 
it  a  little  from  the  side,  or  carry  it  forwards  or  back- 
wards ;  but  he  cannot  raise  it  in  a  direct  way.  Lastly, 
in  complete  lateral  dislocations  of  such  joints  as  have 
alternate  motions,  the  patient  has  the  power  of  per- 
forming no  motion  of  the  part ;  but  the  complete  de- 
struction of  all  the  means  of  iinion  allows  the  limb  to 
obey  every  species  of  extraneous  impulse;  and  this 
symptom,  which  is  besides  never  single,  makes  the 
nature  of  the  case  sufficiently  manifest. 

Sometimes,  as  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  remarked,  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  motion  continues  for  a  short  time  after 
a  dislocation  :  thus,  in  a  man,  brought  into  Guy's  Hos- 
pital, whose  thigh-bone  had  just  been  dislocated  into  the 
foramen  ovale,  a  great  mobility  of  the  femur  still  re- 
mained ;  but,  "  in  less  than  three  hours,  it  became 
finnly  fixed  in  its  new  situation,  by  the  contraction  of 
the  muscles.— (Surgical  Essays,  part  1,  p.  3.) 

4.  In  dislocations  attended  with  elongation  of  the 
limb,  the  general  and  uniform  tension  of  all  the  muscles 
arranged  along  it,  gives  to  these  organs  an  appearance 
as  if  they  lay  nearer  the  circumference  of  the  bone,  and 
the  limb  were  smaller  than  its  fellow.  The  muscles, 
however,  which  belong  to  the  side,  from  which  the 
dislocated  bone  has  become  more  distant,  appear  more 
tense  than  the  others,  and  form  externally  a  prominent 
line.  This  is  very  manifestly  the  case  with  the  deltoid 
muscle,  when  the  arm  is  luxated  downwards.  On  the 
contrary,  in  dislocations  where  the  limb  is  sfiortened, 
the  muscles  are  relaxed  ;  but,  being  irritated,  they  con- 
tract and  accommodate  themselves  to  the  shortened 
state  of  the  limb.  Hence  the  extraordinary  swelling  of 
their  fleshy  part,  and  the  manifestly  increased  diameter 
of  the  i)ortion  of  the  member  to  which  they  belong.  We 
have  a  striking  example  of  this  in  the  dislocation  of  the 
thigh  upwards  and  outwards,  where  the  muscles  at  the 
inside  of  the  limb  form  a  distinct  oblong  tumour. 

The  parts  which  surround  the  affected  joint  also  ex- 
perience alterations  in  their  form,  whenever  muscles 
connected  with  the  dislocated  bona  occupy  that  situa- 
tion. Thus,  in  dislocations  of  the  thigh,  the  buttock 
on  the  same  side  is  flattened,  if  the  bone  is  carried  in- 
wards ;  but  it  is  more  prominent,  when  the  thigh-bone 
is  carried  outwards ;  and  its  lower  edge  is  situated 
higher  or  lower  than  in  the  natural  state,  according  as 
the  luxation  may  have  taken  place  upwards  or  down- 
wards. In  the  complete  luxation  of  ttie  forearm  back- 
wards, the  triceps  is  tcn.'ie,  and  forms  a  cylindrical  pro- 
minence, owing  to  the  displacement  of  the  olecranon 
backwards,  in  which  displacement  it  is  obliged  to  parti- 
cipate. 

5.  The  circumfcrenre  ot  the  joint  itself  presents  al- 
terations of  shape  well  d('.s<:rvii)g  attention,  ami  in  or- 
der to  judge  rightly  of  this  symptom,  correct  anatomi- 
eftl  knowledge  is  of  high  importance. 

The  form  of  the  joints  principally  depends  upon  the 


shape  of  the  lieads  of  the  bones.  Hence,  the  natural 
relation  of  the  bones  to  each  other  cannot  be  altered 
without  a  change  being  immediately  produced  in  the 
external  form  of  the  joint.  The  changes  which  the 
muscles  passing  over  the  luxated  joint  at  the  same 
time  undergo  in  their  situation  and  direction,  contribute 
likewise  to  the  difference  of  shape,  by  destroying  the 
harmony  of  what  may  be  called  the  outlines  of  the 
limb. 

When  the  head  of  a  bone  articulated  by  enarthrosia, 
has  slipped  out  of  the  cavity,  instead  of  the  plumpness 
which  previously  indicated  the  natural  relation  of 
parts,  the  head  of  the  dislocated  bone  may  be  distin- 
guished at  some  surrounding  point  of  the  articulation, 
while  at  the  articulation  itself  may  be  remarked  a  flat- 
ness, caused  by  one  of  the  neighbouring  muscles 
stretched  over  the  articular  cavity,  and  more  deeply 
may  be  perceived  the  outline  and  depression  produced 
by  this  cavity  itself.  The  bony  eminences  situated 
near  the  joint,  and  whose  outlines  were  gradually 
effaced  in  the  general  form  of  the  member,  are  ren- 
dered much  more  apparent  by  the  displacement,  and 
project  in  a  stronger  degree  than  in  the  natural  state. 
On  this  part  of  the  subject  Sir  A.  Cooper  is  particu- 
larly correct,  when  he  observes,  that  the  head  of  the 
bone  can  generally  be  felt  in  its  new  situation,  except- 
ing in  some  of  the  dislocations  of  the  hip,  and  its  rota- 
tion is  often  the  best  criterion  of  the  accident.  The 
natural  prominences  of  bone  near  the  joint  either  dis- 
appear or  become  less  conspicuous,  as  the  trochanter 
at  the  hip-joint.  Sometimes  the  reverse  occurs  ;  far 
in  dislocations  of  the  shoulder,  the  aa'omion  projects 
more  than  usual. — (Surg.  Essays,  part  1,  ^.  4.) 

The  lines  made  by  the  contour  of  the  limb  and  the 
natural  relation  of  the  bones,  are  so  manifestly  broken 
in  dislocations  of  ginglymoid  joints,  that  when  there 
is  no  inflammatory  swelling  the  case  is  at  once  mani- 
fest. More  certain  knowledge,  however,  and  more 
correct  information  respecting  the  kind  of  displace- 
ment, are  to  be  obtained,  by  attentively  examining  the 
changes  of  position  which  the  bony  prominences  form- 
ing the  termination  of  the  bones  articulated  together 
have  undergone,  and  which  are  the  more  obvious  in 
these  joints,  inasmuch  as  they  give  attachment  to  the 
principal  muscles.  The  natural  relations  of  these  pro- 
cesses being  known,  the  least  error  of  situation  ought 
to  strike  the  well-informed  practitioner.  Thus,  in  the 
elbow-joint,  a  considerable  difference  in  the  respective 
height,  and  in  the  distances  between  the  olecranon  and 
internal  and  external  condyles,  can  be  easily  distin- 
guished. But  the  thing  is  less  easy  when  the  sur- 
rounding parts  are  so  swelled  and  tense  as  to  make  the 
bony  projections  deeper  from  the  surface  and  less  ob- 
vious to  examination.  Even  then,  however,  a  good 
surgeon  will  at  least  find  something  to  make  him  sua  • 
pec*  the  dislocation,  and  the  suspicion  will  be  con- 
firmed when  he  again  examines  the  part  after  the 
swelling  has  begun  to  subside.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  make  out  what  the  case  is  as  early  as 
possible;  for  the  unnatural  state  in  which  the  soft 
parts  are  placed  keeps  up  the  swelling  a  long  while ;  and 
if  the  surgeon  wait  till  this  has  entirely  subsided  before 
he  ascertains  that  the  bones  arc  luxated,  he  will  have 
waited  till  it  is  too  late  to  think  of  reducing  them,  and 
the  patient  must  remain  for  ever  afterward  deprived 
of  the  free  use  of  his  limh.—{Boyer,  Traitc  des  Mala- 
dies Chir.  t.  5,  p.  45,  Ac.)  It  is  not  only  the  inflam- 
matory swelling  which  may  tend  to  conceal  the  state 
of  the  ends  of  the  bone  ;  sometimes  a  quicker  tumour 
arises  from  the  effusion  of  blood  in  the  cellular 
membrane,  and  causes  an  equal  difliculty  of  feeling 
the  exact  position  of  the  heads  of  the  bonct..— (See 
'IWatise  on  Dislocation,  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  p.  5.) 

Dislocations  are  also  sometimes  attended  with  parti- 
cular symptoms,  arising  altogether  from  the  pressure 
caused  by  the  head  of  the  luxated  bone  on  certain 
parts.  The  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  has  been  known 
to  compress  the  trachea  and  imi)ede  rcsi)iration  :  the 
head  of  the  humerus  may  press  upon  the  axillary 
plexus  of  nerves,  and  produce  a  paralytic  affection  of 
the  whole  arm.  In  one  instance  cited  by  Sir  A.  (.'ooper, 
a  dislocated  clavicle  pressed  upon  the  crsophagus  and 
endangered  life.— (  Surg.  Essays,  part  1,  p.  4.) 

As  Kirkland  has  observed,  there  are  some  luxation* 
which  are  far  worse  injuries  than  fi-aclun;s ;  of  t.ii« 
description  are  dislocations  of  the  vertebra',  case*, 
which,  indeed,  can  hardly  happen  without  lyacture. 
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and  are  almost  always  fatal ;  dislocations  of  the  long 
Dones,  with  protrusion  of  their  ends  through  the  mus- 
cles and  skin,  and  severe  inllamniation,  extensive  ab- 
scesses, attended  with  great  risk  of  being  followed  by 
large  and  tedious  exfoliations,  and  not  unfrequently 
gangrene. 

According  to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  young  persons  are  rarely 
subjects  of  dislocations  from  violence ;  but  he  admits 
that  they  do  sometimes  experience  them,  and  relates 
an  instance  which  happened  in  a  child  seven  years  of 
age.  In  general,  their  bones  break,  or  their  epiphyses 
give  way,  much  more  frequently  than  the  articular 
surfaces  are  displaced. — {Surg.  Essays,  part.  1,  p.  16  ; 
and  Treatise,  i9c.  p.  23.)  Suspected  luxations  of  the 
hip  in  children  commonly  turn  out  to  be  disease  of  the 
joint,  one  instance  of  which  is  given  by  the  preceding 
author,  and  an  example  of  which  I  was  lately  con- 
sulted about  myself.  Also,  when  a  dislocation  of  the 
elbow  is  suspected  in  a  child,  because  the  bone  appears 
readily  to  return  into  its  place,  but  directly  to  slip  out 
of  it  again,  the  case,  according  to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  is  an 
oblique  fracture  of  the  condyles  of  the  humerus.  Old 
persons  are  also  much  less  liable  to  dislocations  than 
individuals  of  middle  age ;  a  fact  which  is  accounted 
for  by  the  extremities  of  bones  in  old  subjects  being  so 
softened  that  the  violence  sooner  breaks  than  luxates 
them.— (Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Treatise,  &c.  p.  23.) 

PROGNOSIS. 

In  general,  every  unreduced  dislocation  must  deprive 
the  patient  more  or  less  completely  of  the  use  of  the 
limb ;  for  nature  cannot  re-establish  the  natural  rela- 
tions which  are  lost.  There  is  indeed  an  eflbrt  made 
to  restore  some  of  the  motions  and  the  use  of  the 
limb  in  a  certain  degree  ;  but  it  is  always  very  imper- 
fectly accomplished,  and  in  the  best  cases,  only  a  con- 
fined degree  of  motion  is  recovered.  Nature  cannot 
in  any  way  alter  the  lengthened  or  shortened  state  of 
the  limb  ;  and  she  can  only  correct  in  a  very  imperfect 
manner  its  faulty  direction.  There  are  even  some 
cases  in  which  no  amendment  whatsoever  can  be 
effected;  as  in  complete  dislocations  of  ginglymoid 
joints. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  exceptions  to  this  general 
rule.  The  arthrodia  joints  arc  seldom  extensively  dis- 
placed ;  and  as,  in  the  natural  state,  their  motions  are 
very  limited,  the  loss  of  these  motions  in  consequence 
of  the  natural  relations  not  having  been  restored,  isof  less 
importance.  Thus,  the  bones  of  the  carpus,  those  of 
the  tarsus,  and  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle,  may 
te  dislocated,  and  be  reduced  either  imperfectly  or  not 
at  all,  without  the  functions  of  the  limb  to  which  they 
belong  being  materially  impaired. — (Buyer,  Traitn  des 
Maladies  Chir.  I.  4,  p.  54.) 

Dislocations  of  enarthrosis  joints  are  generally  much 
less  dangerous  than  those  of  ginglymoid  ones ;  for  the 
action  of  the  muscles  has  a  great  share  in  producing 
the  former ;  the  violence  done  to  the  external  parts  is 
less ;  and  the  laceration  of  the  soft  parts  is  not  so 
considerable.  Even  in  the  same  kind  of  joints,  the 
seriousness  of  the  case  depends  on  the  largeness  of  the 
articular  surfaces,  and  the  number  and  strength  of  the 
muscles  and  ligaments. 

Dislocations  of  ginglymoid  joints,  however,  are  more 
easily  reduced  than  those  of  enarthrosis  ones,  the  mus- 
cles of  which  are  frequently  very  powerful,  and  capa- 
Ole  of  making  great  resistance  to  the  efforts  of  the 
surgeon.  This  is  frequently  seen  in  luxations  of  the 
Shoulder  and  thigh. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  of  the  luxations  of  enar- 
throsis joints,  that  if  they  happen  the  most  easily, 
they  are  attended  with  less  injury  ;  and  that  although 
their  reduction  may  require  considerable  efforts,  yet  it 
can  be  accomplished,  and  the  accident  leaves  no  ill 
effects.  On  the  contrary,  in  dislocations  of  ginglymoid 
joints,  the  same  reason  which  renders  them  more  un- 
frequent,  makes  them  also  more  serious.  The  solidity 
of  these  joints  prevents  the  uniting  means  from  being 
destroyed  except  by  great  violence  ;  and  the  extent  of 
the  articular  surfaces  does  not  permit  a  considerable 
displacement,  especially  a  complete  one,  without  ex- 
tensive injury  of  the  ligaments  and  surrounding  soft 
parts.  It  is  for  these  reasons,  no  doubt,  that  compound 
luxations  and  protrusions  of  the  heads  of  the  bones 
are  most  commonly  seen  in  the  ginglymoid  articula- 
tions. 

The  more  recent  a  luxation  is.  the  more  easy  it  is  to 
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reduce,  and,  therefore,  ccsteris  paribus,  the  less  gra'  _ 
is  the  injury.  In  this  point  of  vi«w,  dislocations  of 
ginglymoid  joints  are  the  most  serious,  because  they 
soon  become  irreducible. 

Simple  dislocations  are  much  less  dangerous  than 
those  which  are  complicated  with  contusion,  the  injury 
of  a  large  nerve  or  blood-vessel,  inllammatory  swell- 
ing, fracture,  wound,  and,  especially,  a  protrusion  of 
one  of  the  articular  surfaces. — {Boyer,  Traitc  des  Mala- 
dies, Chir.  t.  4,  p.  55,  56.) 

Dislocations  from  ulceration  and  suppuration  in 
joints,  termed  spontaneous  luxations,  cannot  admit 
of  reduction  :  when  they  arise  from  the  hip-disease,  it 
is  not  merely  in  consequence  of  the  ligaments  being 
destroyed,  the  brim  of  the  acetabulum  itself  is  often 
annihilated.  However,  there  are  other  .spontaneous 
dislocations  from  preternatural  looseness  of  the  hga- 
ments,  where  reduction  m.ay  be  accomplished  with  the 
greatest  facility;  though  the  displacement  gener  ' 
recurs  from  the  slightest  causes. 
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TREATMENT    OF    DISLOCATIONS    IN    GENERAL. 

Mr.  Pott  observes :— By  what  our  forefathers  have 
said  on  the  subject  of  luxations,  and  by  the  descriptions 
and  figures  which  they  have  left  us  of  the  means  they 
used,  of  what  they  call  their  organs  and  machinemata, 
it  is  plain,  that  force  was  their  object,  and  that  what- 
ever purposes  were  aimed  at  or  executed  by  these  in- 
struments or  machines,  were  aimed  at  and  executed 
principally  by  violence.  Many  or  most  of  them  are 
much  more  calculated  to  pull  a  man's  joints  asunder 
tnan  to  set  them  to  rights.  Hardly  any  of  them  are  so 
contrived  as  to  execute  the  purpose  for  which  they 
should  be  used,  in  a  manner  most  adapted  to  the  nar 
ture  or  mechanism  of  the  parts  on  which  they  are  to 
operate.  The  three  or  power  of  some  of  the  instru- 
ments is  not  always  determinable,  as  to  degree,  by  the 
operator,  and  consequently  may  do  too  little  or  too 
much,  according  to  different  circumstances  in  the  case, 
or  more  or  less  caution  or  rashness  in  the  surgeon. 
If,  in  the  diagnosis  of  these  accidents,  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  the  ligaments  is  of  the  highest  importance,  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  muscles  is  not  less  es- 
sential in  the  treatment. 

In  dislocations,  as  in  fractures,  says  Pott,  our  great 
attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  muscles  belonging  to 
the  part  affected.  These  are  the  moving  powws,  and 
by  these  the  joints,  as  well  as  other  moveable  parts, 
are  put  into  action :  while  the  parts  to  be  moved  are 
in  right  order  and  disposition,  their  actions  will  be  re- 
gular and  just,  and  generally  determinable  by  the  will 
of  the  agent  (at  least  in  what  are  called  voluntary  mo- 
tions) ;  but  when  the  said  parts  are  disturbed  from 
that  order  and  disposition,  the  action  or  power  of  the 
muscles  does  not  therefore  cease ;  far  from  it ;  they  still 
continue  to  exert  themselves  occasionally,  but  instead 
of  producing  regular  motions  at  the  will  of  the  agent, 
they  pull  and  distort  the  parts  they  are  attached  to, 
and  which,  by  being  displaced,  cannot  perform  the 
functions  for  which  they  were  designed. 

"  Hence  principally  arise  the  trouble  and  difficulty 
which  attend  the  reduction  of  luxated  joints.  The 
mere  bones  compo.sing  the  articulations,  or  the  mere 
connecting  ligaments,  would  in  general  afford  very 
little  opposition ;  and  the  replacing  the  dislocation 
would  require  very  little  trouble  or  force,  was  it  not 
for  the  resistance  of  the  muscles  and  tendons  attached 
to  and  connected  with  them:  for  by  examining  the 
fresh  joints  of  the  human  body,  we  shall  find,  that 
they  not  only  are  all  moved  by  muscles  and  tendons, 
but  also,  that  although  what  are  called  the  ligament* 
of  the  joints  do  really  connect  and  hold  them  together, 
in  such  manner  as  could  not  well  be  executed  without 
them,  yet  in  many  instances  they  are,  when  stripped 
of  all  connexion,  so  very  weak  and  lax,  and  so  dilata- 
ble and  distractile,  that  they  do  little  more  than  connect 
the  bones  and  retain  the  synovia ;  and  that  the  strength 
as  well  as  the  motion  of  the  joints,  depends  in  great 
measure  on  the  muscles  and  tendons  connected  with 
and  passing  over  them ;  and  this  in  those  articulations 
which  are  designed  for  the  greatest  quantity,  as  well 
as  for  celerity  of  motii^n.  Hence  it  nmst  follow,  that 
as  the  figure,  mobility,  action,  and  strength  of  the 
principal  joints  depend  so  much  more  on  the  musdes 
and  tendons  in  connexion  with  them  than  on  their 
mere  ligaments,  that  the  former  are  the  parts  which  re- 
quire our  first  and  greatest  regard,  these  being  the 
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parts  whlca  will  necessarily  oppose  us  in  onr  attempts 
for  redui'-tion,  and  whose  resistance  must  lie  either 
eluded  or  overcome  ;  tenns  of  very  different  import, 
and  wliich  every  i)ractitioner  ougiit  to  be  well  apprized 
of."— {■siee  Pott's  Chir.  Work!i,voL  1.) 

That  the  muscles  are  the  chief  cause  of  resistance  is 
strongly  evinced  by  cases  in  which  the  dislocation  is 
accompanied  with  mjury  of  a  vital  organ;  for  then  the 
bone  may  be  reduced  by  a  very  slight  force.  Thus,  in 
a  man  who  had  an  injury  of  his  jejunum,  and  a  dislo- 
cation of  his  hip,  the  bone  was  most  easily  replaced.— 
{Sir  A.  Cooper,  Surgical  Essay,;  part  1,  p.  20.)  In 
short,  any  thing  which  produces  faintness  or  weak- 
ness facilitates  the  reduction,  as  intoxication,  nausea 
and  sickness,  paralysis,  &c. 

The  following,  which  are  some  of  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Pott,  merit  attention. 

1.  Although  a  joint  may  have  been  luxated  by  means 
of  considerable  violence,  it  does  by  no  means  follow 
that  the  same  degree  of  violence  is  necessary  for  its 
reduction. 

2.  When  a  joint  has  been  luxated,  at  least  one  of  the 
bones  of  which  it  is  composed  is  detained  in  that  un- 
natural situation  by  the  action  of  some  of  the  muscu- 
lar parts  in  connexion  with  it ;  which  action,  by  the 
immobility  of  the  joint,  becomes  as  it  were  tonic, 
and  is  not  under  the  direction  of  the  will  of  the  pa- 
tient. 

3.  That  all  the  force  used  in  reducing  a  luxated  bone, 
be  it  more  or  less,  be  it  by  hands,  towels,  ligatures,  or 
machines,  ought  always  to  be  applied  to  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  said  bone,  and  as  much  as  possible  to 
that  only.  Mr.  Pott  argues,  that  if  the  extending  force 
were  applied  to  a  distant  part  of  the  limb,  or  to  the 
bone  below  or  adjoining,  it  would  necessarily  be  lost 
in  the  articulation  which  is  not  luxated,  owing  to  the 
yielding  nature  of  the  ligaments,  and  be  of  little  or  no 
service  in  that  which  is  dislocated.  This  remark, 
though  made  by  Pott  and  generally  received  as  true,  is 
Tery  incprrect ;  for  it  tends  to  state  that  if  you  pull  at 
the  ankle  or  wrist,  the  force  does  not  operate  on  the 
hip  or  shoulder. 

4.  That  in  the  reduction  of  such  joints  as  are  com- 
posed of  a  round  head,  received  into  a  socket,  such  as 
those  of  the  shoulder  and  hip,  the  whole  body  should 
be  kept  as  steady  as  possible. 

5.  That  in  order  to  make  use  of  an  extending  force 
with  all  possible  advantage,  and  to  excite  thereby  the 
least  pain  and  inconvenience,  it  is  necessary  that  all 
parts  serving  to  the  motion  of  the  dislocated  joint,  or 
in  any  degree  connected  with  it,  be  put  into  such  a 
state  as  to  give  the  smallest  possible  degree  of  resist- 
ance. 

6.  That  in  the  reduction  of  such  joints  as  consist  of 
a  round  head,  moving  in  an  acetabulum  or  socket,  no 
attempt  ought  to  be  made  for  replacing  the  said  head, 
until  it  has  by  extension  been  brought  forth  from  the 
place  where  it  is,  and  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  said 
socket.  This  will  show  us,  says  Mr.  Pott,  a  fault  in 
the  common  ambi,  and  why  that  kind  of  ambi  which 
Mr.  Freke  called  his  commander,  is  a  much  better  in- 
strument than  any  of  them,  or  indeed  than  all ;  be- 
cause it  is  a  lever  joined  to  an  extensor ;  and  that 
capable  of  being  used  with  the  arm  in  such  position  as 
to  require  the  least  extension  and  to  admit  the  most ; 
besides  which  it  is  graduated,  and  therefore  perfectly 
under  the  dominion  of  the  operator.  It  will  show  us 
why  the  old  method  by  the  door  or  ladder  sometimes 
produced  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula ;  as  Mr. 
Pott  saw  it  do  himself  Why,  if  a  sufficient  degree  of 
extension  be  not  made,  the  towel  over  the  surgeon's 
shoulder,  and  under  the  patient's  axilla,  must  prove  an 
imp;dim;nt  rather  than  an  assistance,  by  thru.sting  the 
head  of  the  humerus  under  the  neck  of  the  scapula, 
instead  of  directing  it  into  its  socket.  Why  the  bar, 
or  rolling-pin,  under  the  axilla  produces  the  same  ef- 
fect. Why  the  common  method  of  bending  the  arm 
(that  is,  the  os  humeri)  downwards,  before  sufficient 
extension  hits  been  made,  prevents  the  very  thing 
aimed  at,  by  pushing  the  head  of  the  bone  under  the 
scapula,  which  the  continuation  of  the  extension  for  a 
few  seconds  only  would  have  carried  into  its  proper 
place.  To  the  observation  that  mere  extension  only 
draws  the  head  of  the  bone  out  from  the  axilla  in  which 
it  is  lorlged,  but  does  not  replace  it  in  the  acetabulum 
scapula;,  Mr.  Pott  rejjlles,  that  when  the  head  of  the 
08  humeri  is  drawn  forth  'Vom  the  axilla,  and  brought 


to  a  level  with  the  cup  of  the  scapula,  it  must  be  a 
very  great  and  very  unnecessary  addition  of  external 
force,  that  will  or  can  keep  it  from  going  into  it.  All 
that  the  surgeon  has  to  do  is  to  bring  it  to  such  level  : 
the  muscles  attached  to  the  bone  will  do  the  rest  for 
him,  and  that  whether  he  will  or  not. 
,  • " J  ''^""^her  of  Pott's  principles  is,  that  whatever 
/iind  or  degree  of  force  may  be  found  necessary  for  the 
reduction  of  a  luxated  joint,  that  such  force  be  em- 
ployed  gradually ;  that  the  lesser  degree  be  always  first 
ir.  '  ?..  ';^^^  ^\  ^A  increased  gradatim.-(See  PotVs 
Chir.  Works,  vol.  1.)  ^ 

The  supposition  of  the  reduction  being  sometimes 
prevented  by  the  capsular  ligaments.  Sir  A.  Cooper 
considers  erroneous :  he  assures  us,  that  in  disloca- 
tions from  violence,  those  ligaments  are  always  exten- 
sively lacerated ;  and  that  the  idea  of  the  neck  of  the 
bone  being  girt  or  confined  by  them,  is  altogether  un- 
true.—(6'?ir^.  Essays,  part  1,  p.  18.)  But,  in  addition 
to  the  resistance  of  the  muscles,  there  are,  in  old  dig- 
locations,  thr«e  circumstances  pointed  out  by  him  as 
causes  of  the  difficulty  of  reduction.  1.  The  extre- 
mity of  the  bone  contracts  adhesion  to  the  surrounding 
parts,  so  that  in  dissection,  even  when  the  muscles  are 
removed,  the  bone  cannot  be  reduced.  In  this  state 
he  found  the  head  of  a  radius,  which  had  been  long 
dislocated  upon  the  external  condyle,  and  which  is 
preserved  in  the  collection  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
In  a  similar  state  he  has  also  seen  the  dislocated  head 
of  the  humerus.— (O/i  Dislocations,  p.  28.)  2.  The 
socket  is  sometimes  filled  up  with  adhesive  matter.  3. 
A  new  bony  socket  is  sometimes  formed,  in  which  the 
head  of  the  bone  is  so  completely  confined  that  it  could 
not  be  extricated  without  breaking  its  new  lodgement. 
—(Surgical  Essays,  part  1,  p.  21 ;  a7id  Treatise,  6rc. 
p.  10.) 

Dislocations  in  general  cannot  be  reduced  without 
trouble ;  but  after  the  reduction  is  accomplished,  it  is 
easily  maintained.  On  the  contrary,  fractures  are  for 
the  most  part  easy  of  reduction ;  but  cannot  be  kept  in 
this  desirable  state  without  difficulty.  The  moment 
extension  is  remitted,  the  muscles  act,  the  ends  of  the 
broken  bone  slip  out  of  their  proper  situation  wtih  re- 
spect to  each  other,  and  the  distortion  of  the  limb 
recurs.  As  a  modern  w^riter  has  observed,  the  reduc- 
tion is  only  a  small  part  of  the  treatment  of  fractures : 
the  most  essential  point  of  it  is  the  almost  daily  care 
which  a  fracture  demands  during  the  whole  time  re- 
quisite for  its  consolidation  The  contrary  is  the  case 
in  luxations.  Here,  in  fact,  the  reduction  is  every 
thing,  if  we  put  out  of  consideration  the  less  frequent 
cases  in  which  the  dislocation  is  complicated,  and  at- 
tended with  such  grave  circumstances  as  render  it 
indispensably  necessary  to  continue  lor  a  length  of 
time  the  utmost  surgical  care.  But  even  then  the  pro- 
tracted treatment  is  less  for  the  dislocation  itself  than 
for  the  extraordinary  circumstances  with  which  it  is 
accompanied.— (See  Roux,  ParalUle  de  la  Chirurgie 
Angloise  avec  la  Chirurgie  Francoise,  p.  207.) 

AH  the  ancient  writers  recommend  the  extending 
force  to  be  applied  to  the  luxated  bone :  for  instance, 
above  the  knee  in  dislocations  of  the  thigh-bone,  and 
above  the  elbow  in  those  of  the  humerus.  We  have  stated 
that  Pott  advised  this  plan,  and  the  same  practice, 
which  is  approved  by  J.  L.  Petit,  Duvemey,  and  Calli- 
sen,  is  almost  generally  adopted  in  this  country. 

However,  many  of  the  best  modern  surgeons  in 
France,  for  instance,  Fabre,  D'Apouy,  Desault,  Boyer, 
Richerand,  and  Leveille,  advise  the  extending  force 
not  to  be  applied  on  the  luxated  bone,  but  on  that  with 
which  it  is  articulated,  and  as  far  as  possible  from  it. 
It  is  said  that  this  plan  has  two  most  imi)ortani  advan- 
tages :  fir.st,  the  muscles  which  surround  the  dislocated 
bone  are  not  compressed,  nor  stimulated  to  spasmodic 
contractions,  which  would  resist  the  reduction;  se- 
condly, the  extending  force  is  much  more  considerable 
than  in  the  other  mode ;  for,  by  using  a  long  lever,  wo 
obtain  a  greater  degree  of  power. 

In  Pott's  remarks,  we  find  even  him  influenced  by 
the  prevailing  prejudice  against  the  above  practice, 
that  part  of  the  extending  force  is  lost  on  the  joint  in- 
tervening between  the  dislocation  and  the  part  at  which 
the  extension  is  made.  This  notion  is  qu*te  unfounded, 
as  every  man,  who  reflects  for  one  moment,  must  noon 
perceive.  When  extension  is  made  at  the  wrist,  th» 
ligaments,  muscles,  <kc.  which  connect  the  hono«  of 
the  forearm  with  the  os  brachii,  have  tJio  whole  of  th* 
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extending  force  operating  on  thein,  and  they  must  ob- 
viously transmit  tho  same  degree  of  extension  which 
they  receive  to  the  bone  above,  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached. Indeed,  this  matter  seems  so  plain,  that  I 
think  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  reader's  imderstand- 
jng  to  say  any  more  about  it,  than  that  such  eminent 
surgeons  as  have  contrary  sentiments  can  never  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  reflect  for  themselves  on  this  par- 
ticular subject.  Whether  the  force  necessary  to  be  ex- 
erted in  some  instances  would  have  a  bad  effect  on  the 
intervening  joint,  may  yet  be  a  question  ;  but  as  De- 
sault's  practice  was  very  extensive,  and  he  did  not 
find  any  objection  of  this  kind,  perhaps  we  have  no 
right  to  conclude  that  such  would  exist. 

If,  however,  the  common  objection  to  Desault's  plan 
of  applying  the  extending  forc^  be  unfounded,  the  ques- 
tion still  remains  to  be  settled,  whether  this  practice  is 
most  advantageous  on  the  grounds  above  specified? 
This  is  a  point  which,  perhaps,  cannot  be  at  once  pe- 
remptorily decided  altogether  in  the  negative  or  the  af- 
firmative, since  what  may  be  best  in  one  kind  of  dislo- 
cation may  not  be  so  in  another.  Thus,  Sir  A.  Cooper 
states,  that  as  far  as  he  has  had  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing, it  is  generally  best  to  apply  the  extension  to  the 
bone  which  is  dislocated :  but  that  dislocations  of  the 
shoulder  are  exceptions  in  which  he  mostly  prefers  to 
reduce  the  head  of  the  bone,  by  placing  his  heel  in  the 
axilla,  and  drawing  the  arm  at  the  wrist  in  a  line  with 
the  side  of  the  body,  whereby  the  pectoralis  major  and 
latissimus  dorsi  are  kept  in  a  relaxed  state. — {Surgical 
Essays,  jiart  1,  p.  25.) 

Extension  may  either  be  made  by  means  of  assist- 
ants, who  are  to  take  hold  of  napkins  or  sheets  put 
round  the  part  at  which  it  is  judged  proper  to  make 
the  extension ;  or  else  a  multiplied  pulley  may  be  u.sed. 
In  cases  of  difficulty.  Sir  A.  Cooper  thinks  the  pulley 
should  always  be  preferred.  "When  assistants  are 
■employed,  their  exertions  are  sudden,  violent,  and  often 
ill-directed,  and  the  force  is  more  likely  to  produce  la- 
ceration of  parts,  than  to  restore  the  bone  to  its  situa- 
tion. Their  efforts  are  also  often  uncombined,  and 
their  muscles  are  necessarily  fatigued,  as  those  of  the 
patient,  whose  resistance  they  are  employed  to  over- 
come." In  dislocations  of  the  hip-joint,  and  in  those 
of  the  shoulder  which  have  been  long  unreduced,  pul- 
leys should  always  be  employed. — {Surgical  Essays, 
part  1,  ;).  24.)  But  whether  pulleys  be  used  ornot, 
nothing  more  need  be  added  to  what  Mr.  Pott  has 
stated,  concerning  the  propriety  of  using  moderate 
force  in  the  first  instance,  and  increasing  the  extending 
power  very  gradually. 

The  extension  should  always  be  first  made  in  the 
same  direction  in  which  the  dislocated  bone  is  thrown ; 
but  in  proportion  as  the  muscles  yield,  the  bone  is  to 
be  gradually  brought  back  into  its  natural  position. 
Thus  the  head  of  the  bone  becomes  disengaged  from 
the  parts  among  which  it  has  been  placed,  and  is 
brought  back  to  the  articular  cavity  again  by  being 
made  to  follow  the  same  course  which  it  took  in  escap- 
ing from  it. 

Extension  will  prove  quite  unavailing,  unless  the 
bone,  with  which  the  dislocated  head  is  naturally  ar- 
ticulated, be  kept  motionless  by  counter-extension,  or  a 
force  at  least  equal  to  the  other,  but  made  in  a  con- 
trary direction. 

The  mode  of  fixing  the  scapula  and  pelvis,  in  luxa- 
tions of  the  shoulder  and  thigh,  will  be  hereafter  de- 
scribed. 

In  dislocations  of  ginglymoid  joints,  extension  and 
counter-extension  are  only  made  for  the  purpose  of  di- 
minishing the  friction  of  the  surfaces  of  the  joints,  so 
that  the  reduction  may  be  rendered  more  easy. 

When  the  attempts  at  reduction  fail,  the  want  of  suc- 
cess is  sometimes  owing  to  the  extension  not  being  pow- 
erftil  enough,  and  the  great  muscular  strength  of  the 
patient,  which  counteracts  all  efforts  to  replace  the  bone. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  patient  may  be  freely  bled,  and 
imt  into  a  warm  bath,  so  as  to  make  him  faint.  The  open- 
ing in  the  vein  should  be  made  large,  because  a  sudden 
evacuation  of  blood  is  more  likely  to  produce  woakness 
and  sv/ooning,  than  a  gradual  discharge  of  it ;  and  the 
patient,  for  the  same  reason,  may  be  bled  as  he  stands 
up.  In  very  difficult  ca.ses,  the  expcdicni  oi'- intoxica- 
tion has  been  recommended,  as,  when  the  patient  is  in 
this  state,  his  muscles  are  incapable  of  making  great 
resistance  to  reduction.  Under  these  circumstances, 
opium  is  also  freciuently  administered  with  advantage. 


"  The  means  to  be  employed  tor  the  reduction  of 
locations  (says  Sir  Astley  Cooper)  are  both  cou_ 
tional  and  mechanical.  It  is  generally  wrong  to 
ploy  force  only,  as  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  i? 
such  a  degree  as  to  occasion  violence  and  injury ;  anc_ 
will  be  shown  in  the  sequel,  that  the  most  powerftil 
mechanical  means  fail,  when  unaided  by  constitutional 
remedies.  The  power  of  the  muscles,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, is  to  be  duly  appreciated;  as  this  forms  the 
principal  cause  of  resistance.  The  constitutional  means 
to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  reduction  are  those 
which  produce  a  tendency  to  synicope,  and  this  neces- 
sary St  te  may  be  best  mduced  by  one  or  other  of  the 
following  means,  viz.  by  bleeding,  warm  bath,  and 
nausea.  Of  these  remedies,  I  consider  bleeding  the 
most  powerful ;  and  that  the  effect  may  bei)roduced  as 
quickly  as  possible,  the  blood  should  be  drawn  from, 
a  large  orifice,  and  the  patient  kept  in  the  erect  posi- 
tion ;  for  by  this  mode  of  depletion,  syncope  is  produced 
before  so  large  a  quantity  of  blood  as  might  injure  the 
patient  is  lost.  However  the  activity  of  tliis  practice 
must  be  regulated  by  the  constitution  of  the  person  ;  for 
as  the  accident  happens  to  all  the  varieties  of  constitu- 
tion, it  must  not  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule ;  but 
when  the  patient  is  young,  athletic,  and  muscular,  the 
quantity  removed  should  be  considerable,  and  the  me- 
thod of  taking  it  away  that  which  I  have  described. 

Secondly,  in  those  cases  where  the  warm  bath  may 
be  thought  preferable,  or  where  it  may  be  considered 
impropej-  to  carry  bleeding  any  ferthcr,  the  bath  should 
be  employed  at  the  temperature  of  100°  or  110°;  and 
as  the  object  is  the  same  as  in  the  application  of  the 
last  remedy,  the  person  should  be  kept  in  the  bath  at 
the  same  heat  till  the  fainting  effect  is  produced,  when 
he  should  be  immediately  placed  in  a  chair,  -wrapped  in 
a  blanket,  and  the  mechanical  means  employed. 

Of  late  years,  I  have  practised  a  third  mode  of  lower- 
ing the  action  of  the  muscles,  by  exhibiting  nauseating 
doses  of  tatarized  antimony ;  but  as  its  action  is  uncer- 
tain, frequently  producing  vomiting,  which  is  unneces- 
sary, I  rather  recommend  its  application,  merely  to 
keep  up  the  state  of  syncope,  already  produced  by  the 
two  preceding  means,  wliich  its  nauseating  effects 
will  most  readily  do,  and  so  powerfully  overcome  the 
tone  of  the  muscles,  that  dislocations  may  be  redui 
with  much  less  effort,  and  at  a  much  more  distant 
riod  from  the  accident  than  can  be  effected  in  any  oi 
way."— (Sir  Ji.  Cooper  on  Dislocations,  S,c.  p.  29, 
Also,  Surgical  Essays,  part  I,  p.  22.)  In  cases  of  un- 
usual difficulty,  the  use  of  antimonium  tartar.,  together 
with  the  warm  bath  and  bleeding,  seems  rational  and 
judicious ;  but  except  in  cases  of  that  description,  I 
should  prefer  long-continued,  unremitting,  not  too  vio- 
lent, extension,  which  will  at  last  overcome  the  mus 
cles  of  the  most  athletic  man.  Sometimes  the  resi 
ance  made  to  reduction  by  muscles,  acting  in  obcdieiK 
to  the  will,  may  be  eluded  by  the  patient's  attenti 
being  suddenly  taken  from  the  injured  part,  at  whic 
moment  the  action  of  those  muscles  is  suspended,  and 
a  very  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  will  re- 
duce the  bone.  A  case,  illustrating  this  circumstance, 
is  recorded  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  {Surgical  Essays,  part 
1,  p.  25;  and  Treatise,  iVc  p.  34.) 

Dislocations  of  orbicular  joints  can  seldom  be  re- 
duced after  a  month,  though  by  means  of  great  vio- 
lence Desault  used  to  succeed  at  the  end  of  three  or 
four.  Dislocations  of  ginglymoid  articulations  gene- 
rally become  irreducible  in  twenty  or  twenty-four  days, 
in  consequence  of  anchyiosis. 

The  reduction  of  a  dislocation  is  known  by  the  limb 
recovering  its  natural  length,  shape,  and  direction,  and 
being  able  to  perform  certain  motions,  not  possible 
while  the  bone  was  out  of  its  place.  The  patient  ex- 
periences a  great  and  sudden  diminution  of  pain ;  and 
very  often  the  head  of  the  "Bone  makes  a  noise  at  thit 
moment  when  it  turns  into  the  cavity  of  the  joint 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  believes,  that  much  mischief 
produced  by  attempts  to  reduce  dislocations  of  loi 
standing  in  very  muscular  persons.  He  has  seen  gri 
contu.sion  of  the  integuments,  laceration,  and  bruisi 
of  the  muscles,  and  stretching  of  the  nerves,  leadinj 
to  an  insensibility  and  paralysis  of  the  hand,  Ibllow 
abortive  attempt  to  reduce  a  dislocation  of  the  sho 
der.  He  is  of  opinion  that  three  months  for  the  sho 
der,  and  eight  weeks  for  the  hip,  may  be  set  down 
the  period  from  the  accident  when  it  would  be  imjir 
dent  to  make  the  attempt,  except  in  persons  of  very 
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laxed  fibre,  or  advanced  age.— (See  Treatise  on  Dislo- 
cations, vSc.  p.  35.)  1  have  seen  two  cases,  in  which 
■very  great  force  was  exerted  with  pulleys,  to  reduce 
the  thigh-bone  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks ;  but 
the  attempts  completely  failed.  However,  the  assist- 
ance to  be  derived  from  properly  lowering  the  strength 
of  the  muscles  previously,  by  means  of  nauseating 
doses  of  antimony,  the  warm  bath,  &c.,  was  not  here 
taken  advantage  of.  A  dislocation  of  the  upper  head 
of  the  radius,  of  about  a  fortnight's  standing,  I  have 
known  resist  all  the  efforts  of  two  of  the  most  eminent 
surgeons  in  London. 

[The  mischiefs  residting  fro'n  violence  done  to  the 
structure  of  the  neighbouring  parts  in  attempts  at  dislo- 
cation, are  often  much  greater  than  those  to  which  Mr. 
Cooper  alludes  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  is  taken  from  the  last  edition  of  the '  First 
Lines,'  and  may  be  found  in  a  note  by  the  Pliiladelpliia 
editor,  vol.  2,  p.  469. 

"In  the  third  volume  of  the  Repertoire  (Vj^natomie, 
several  cases  of  long-continued  luxation  of  the  hu- 
merus, in  which  severe  mischief  arose  from  the  at- 
tempt to  reduce  the  parts,  are  reported  by  M.  Flaubert, 
M.D. ;  in  one  case,  one  of  the  axillary  nerves  was 
torn  from  the  spinal  marrow ;  and  in  others,  paralysis 
of  the  arm  was  the  result.  After  having  succeeded 
completely  in  several  previous  instances,  Professor 
Gibson  has  within  a  few  years  met  with  two  instances 
in  which  the  axillary  artery,  having  formed  unnatural 
adhesions,  was  torn  across,  and  the  death  of  the  pa- 
tients conseiiuently  resulted  from  the  attempts  at  re- 
duction. 

One  of  these  cases  is  reported  in  the  third  number  of 
the  Am.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences.  The  patient,  a 
strout,  muscular,  athletic  man,  about  six  feet  high,  ap- 
plied to  Professor  Gibson  on  account  of  a  luxation  of  the 
left  OS  hiuneri  at  the  shoulder-joint,  of  nine  weeks' 
standing.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Aims-House  In- 
firmary on  the  6tli  of  March ;  the  antiphlogistic  system 
■was  pursued  until  the  15th,  when  attempts  at  reduc- 
tion were  made,  in  the  jjresence  of  the  surgeons  and 
students  of  the  house,  which  was  not  accomplished 
until  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour  and  three-quarters  from 
the  commencement  of  the  operation. 

On  the  16th,  there  was  a  general  swelling  over  the 
deltoid  and  pectoral  muscles,  with  a  distinct  pulsa- 
tion of  an  aneurismal  character.  On  the  morning  of 
the  17th,  it  had  increased  considerably,  and  in  consulta- 
tion it  was  decided  that  the  subclavian  artery  should 
be  tied  without  delay.  This  was  accordingly  done  by 
Professor  G." 

This  patient  died  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  ligature 
of  the  subclavian.  The  details  of  the  case,  and  the  dis- 
section, which  was  highly  interesting,  may  be  found 
in  the  3d  No.  of  the  Am.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences. 
The  writer  then  adds,  "  Those  who  are  acquainted  ■with 
the  professional  skill  of  Professor  G.  must  attribute  the 
failure  in  this  case  to  the  proper  cause,  the  '  firm  adhe- 
sion of  the  artery  to  the  head  of  the  bone ;'  and  a  like 
result  must  necessarily  have  followed  its  reduction  in 
the  hands  of  any  other  surgeon.  As  the  result  of  his 
experience,  Professor  G.  has  drawn  some  conclusions 
of  immense  practical  value,  and  to  which  we  think  too 
much  attention  cannot  be  paid.  'If,'  says  Professor 
G.,  'the  patient  is  young,  not  very  muscular,  the  luxa- 
tion not  complicated  with  fracture — if  no  attempts  have 
previously  been  made  to  accompUsh  the  reduction,  and 
the  head  of  the  bone  has  not  been  out  of  its  natural 
situation  beyond  five  or  six  weelis,  I  should  advise  the 
attempt  to  replace  it.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
patient  is  very  robust  and  vigorous,  advanced  in 
years,  accustomed  to  labour  and  to  the  free  use  of  ar- 
dent spirits,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  has  been  long 
out,  I  should  discountenance  any  attempt  at  reduction.' " 
—Reese.] 

In  order  to  keep  the  bone  from  slipping  out  of  its 
place  again,  we  have  only  to  hinder  the  limb  from  mov- 
ing. When  splints  will  act  powerfully  in  supporting 
the  joint,  they  are  very  often  used,  as  in  dislocations  of 
ihc  ankle,  wrist,  &c.  As  the  humerus  cannot  be  lux- 
ated, except  when  at  some  distance  from  the  body,  a 
return  of  its  dislocation  will  be  prevented  by  confining 
the  arm  close  to  the  side  in  a  slitig.  The  spi(;a  band- 
age, applied  after  such  an  accident,  is  more  satisfactory 
to  the  patient,  than  really  efficacious.  Whatever  band- 
•  ago  is  used  to  keep  the  arm  fk-om  moving,  should  be 
|mt  on  the  lower  cad  of  the  bone,  as  far  a.-!  posnible  from 


the  centre  of  motion.  According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
the  hip  is  rarely  dislocated  a  second  time ;  but  the  liu- 
merus  and  the  lower  jaw  very  frequently  slip  again 
from  their  sockets,  which  are  shallow.  Bandages  for 
the  prevention  of  this  return  of  displacement  are,  there, 
fore,  in  such  cases,  particularly  necessary.  Rest  is  re 
quired  for  some  time  after  the  reduction,  in  order  thaV 
the  ruptured  ligaments  may  unite.  The  strength  of  the 
muscles,  &.c..  will  also  be  greatly  promoted  by  friction, 
and  pouring  cold  water  over  the  limb.— (On  Disloca- 
tions, p.  35.) 

When  a  bone  is  broken  and  dislocated,  an  endeavour 
should  be  made  to  reduce  the  dislocation  without  loss 
of  time,  and  then  pay  attention  to  the  fracture.  Also, 
if  there  be  a  compound  ft-acture  of  the  leg,  and  a  dis- 
location of  the  shoulder,  the  fracture  is  to  be  secured 
in  splints,  and  the  dislocation  then  reduced.— (Sir  A. 
Cooper  on  Dislocations,  p.  16.)  The  case  of  a  bone! 
dislocated  and  fractured  at  the  same  time,  might  be  at- 
tended -with  considerable  difficulty  of  reduction:  lor 
tunately,  it  is  a  very  uncommon  accident. 

COMPOUND    DISLOCATIONS. 

Compound  Dislocations  are  those  which  are  attended 
with  a  wound  communicating  with  the  cavities  of  the 
injured  joints.  Some  joints  are  much  more  disposed 
than  others  to  compound  dislocations.  The  accident 
scarcely  ever  takes  place  at  the  hip.  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
has  known  one  instance  of  it  at  the  shoulder,  and  he 
has  seen  one  of  the  knee;  but  the  case  isvery  fre- 
quent in  the  ankle,  elbow,  and  wrist.— {On  Disloca- 
tions, p,  19.)  In  most  instances,  the  opening  in  the 
skin  is  caused  by  the  protrusion  of  the  bone,  but  some- 
times by  the  part  having  struck  against  a  hard  or  an 
irregular  body.  Cases  of  this  description  are  frequently 
attended  ■with  great  danger;  and  the  same  nicety 
of  judgment  is  requisite  in  determining,  whether  am- 
putation ought  to  be  immediately  performed,  or  an  ef- 
fort made  to  preserve  the  limb,  as  in  compound  frac- 
tures, and  bad  gun-shot  injuries ;  and  many  of  the  ob- 
servations which  I  shall  have  to  offer  upon  the  latter 
subjects,  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  applicable  to  the 
present. 

When  the  luxation  of  a  large  joint  is  conjoined  with 
an  external  wound,  leading  into  the  capsular  ligament, 
it  is  a  circumstance  that  has  a  particular  tendency  to 
increase  the  danger.  In  many  cases,  injuries  of  this 
description  are  followed  by  violent  and  extensive  in- 
flammation, abscesses,  mortification,  fever,  delirium, 
and  death.  When  the  patient  is  advanced  in  years, 
much  debilitated,  or  of  an  unhealthy  irritable  constitu- 
tion, a  compound  luxation,  especially  if  attended  with 
much  contusion  and  other  injury  of  the  sore  parts,  and 
wrongly  treated,  very  often  has  a  fatal  termination 
This,  however,  is  not  the  general  event  of  compound 
dislocations ;  and  whatever  may  have  happened  in  for 
mer  times,  we  now  know,  that  in  the  present  improved 
state  of  surgery,  these  accidents  mostly  admit  of  cure 
This  statement  may  be  made,  without  any  censure  be- 
ing cast  upon  every  instance  of  amputation  perfonne^ 
in  such  cases.  I  know  that  this  operation  is  sometime* 
indispensable  directly  after  the  accident,  and  I  am 
equally  aware,  that  it  may  become  necessary  in  a  fu- 
ture stage,  when  extensive  ab.scesses  or  sloughing 
joined  with  threatening  constitutional  symptoms  have 
taken  place.  My  only  design  is  to  recommend  the  en- 
deavour to  cure  the  generality  of  compound  luxations. 
But  if  a  case  were  to  present  itself,  attended  with  se- 
rious contusion  and  laceration  of  the  soft  parts,  I 
should  be  as  earnest  an  advocate  for  amputation  as  any 
surgeon. 

Mr.  Hammick,  surgeon  to  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital, 
Plymouth,  in  speaking  of  com])Ound  dislocations  of  th« 
ankle,  advises  amputation,  "  where  the  lower  heads  of 
the  tibia  and  fibula  are  very  mucii  shattered;  where, 
together  with  the  compound  dislocations  of  these  bonca 
some  of  the  tarsal  bones  arc  displaced  and  injured ; 
where  any  large  vessels  are  divided,  and  cannot  be  se- 
cured without  extensive  enlargement  of  the  wound 
and  disturbance  of  the  soft  parts ;  where  the  coumion 
integuments,  with  the  neighbouring  tendons  and  mus- 
cles, are  considerably  torn,  whore  the  protruded  tibia 
cannot  by  any  means  be  reduced;  and  where  the  con- 
stitution is  enfeebled  at  the  time  oi  tlic  arcidcnt,  oiift 
not  likely  to  endure  pain,  discharge,  and  huifitu  oi 
confinement."— (./.C'oopcr'.v  SiirgictU  /i'tv^y.s-.  F'"  A 
p.  140.)    Perhaps,  as  general  remarks,  tlu!.«-  may  not 
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be  inaccM^*^  •  ♦'Ut  there  are  exceptions  to  them.  Thus, 
we  find  ti  3if  a.  Cooper's  publication,  several  cases  in 
which  componnd  dislocations  of  the  ankle  terminated 
well,  notwithstanding  the  displacement  and  removal 
of  the  astragalus,*  other  instances  of  which  kind  of 
success  are  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  surgery. — 
(See  Laumonier,  in  Fourcroy,  M^d.  Eclair  e ,  Percy, 
in  Journ.  de  Med.  continui,  Nov.  1811,  p.  348.)  How- 
ever, if  the  ends  of  the  tibia  and  tarsal  bones,  especi- 
Hlly  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis  are  broken,  the  opera- 
tion of  amputation  is  recommended  on  high  authority 
—{Sir  JJ.  Cooper's  Surg.  Essays,  pari  2,  ;;.  181.)  But 
tvith  regard  to  the  division  of  large  blood-vessels,  Sir 
A.  Cooj)er  states,  that  he  would  not  at  once  proceed 
to  amputation  on  that  account.  "The  case  from  Mr 
Sandford,  of  Worcester,  sent  me  by  Mr.  Carden,  clenrly 
shows,  that  the  division  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery 
(^es  not,  if  it  be  well  secured,  prevent  the  patient's  re- 
covery. I  also  once  saw  a  compound  fracture,  close  to 
the  ankle-joint,  aci-ompanied  by  a  division  of  that  ar- 
tery ;  and,  altnough  the  patient  was  in  the  hospital,  and 
a  brewer's  servant,  who  possessed  the  worst  constitu- 
tion to  strugle  against  severe  injuries,  yet  this  man  re- 
covered without  amputation."  Nor,  in  Sir  A.  Cooper's 
opinion,  would  all  hope  be  precluded,  even  if  the  pos- 
terior tibial  artery  were  injured. — (Vol.  cit.p.  1R6.)  For 
the  method  of  securing  these  vessels,  see  Arteries. 

The  following  are  the  circumstances,  which  Sir  A. 
i^ooper  has  known  give  rise  to  {jj^e  necessity  for  ampu- 
ation  in  compound  di.slocations  of  the  ankle.     1.  The 

ivanced  age  of  the  patient.  2.  A  very  e.vtensive  la- 
,erated  wound.  3.  Difficulty  of  reducing  the  ends  of 
ne  bones  he  considers  rather  as  a  reason  for  sawing 
.aem  off,  than  for  amputation.  4.  The  e.xtremely  shat- 
ered  state  of  the  bones.  5.  Dislocations  of  the  tibia 
;>"Utwards  cause  greater  injury  of  the  bones  and  soft 
ya.ns  than  those  inwards,  and  more  frequently  require 
imputatioiV  6.  Sometimes  the  bone  cannot  be  kept 
educed,  owing  to  the  tibia  in  the  dislocation  outwards 
Being  obliquely  fractured.  7  Divisionof  a  large  blood- 
vessel, attended  with  extensive  wound  of  the  soft 
jarts.  8.  Mortification.  9.  Excessive  contusion.  10. 
Extensive  suppuration.  11.  Necrosis,  where  the  se- 
questra do  not  admit  of  removal.  12.  Very  great  and 
Ijermanent  deformity  of  the  foot.  13.  When  teta- 
nus comes  on.  Sir  A.  Cooper  does  not  approve  of  the 
operation.  14.  A  very  irritable  state  of  constitution, 
such  as  is  often  met  with  in  very  fat  subjects,  who 
ake  no  exercise. — {On  Dislocations,  <^  c.  p.  332,  <\-c.) 

The  treatnyTit  of  a  compound  dislocation  requires 
.he  reduction  lO  be  effected  without  delay,  and  with  as 
•fttle  violence  and  disturbance  as  possible.  When  the 
extremity  of  the  bone  protrudes,  and  is  smeared  with 
3and  or  dirt,  as  frequently  happens  from  its  having 
ouched  the  ground,  "  it  should  be  washed  with  warm 
water,  as  the  least  extraneous  matter  admitted  into  the 
joint  will  produce  and  support  a  suppurative  process, 
•  id  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  remove  every 
portion  of  it  adncring  to  the  end  of  the  bone.  If  the 
^0^-3  be  shattered,  the  finger  is  to  be  passed  into  the 
joint,  and  the  detached  pieces  are  to  be  removed;  but 
nis  is  to  be  done  in  the  most  gentle  manner  possible,  so 
•s  not  to  occasion  unnecessary  irritation;  and  if  the 
wound  be  so  small  as  to  admit  the  finger  with  difllculty, 
,  xid  small  loose  pieces  of  bone  even  be  felt,  the  integu- 
.  nents  should  be  divided  with  a  scalpel,  to  allow  of  such 
;»ortions  bemg  removed  without  violence.''— (,S/r  A. 
Cooper  On  Dislocations,  p.  254  )  If  any  difiiculty  of 
eduction  should  arise  from  the  bone  being  girt  by  the 
t^iteguments,  the  opening  in  them  should  be  dilated 
with  a  scalpel.  The  limb  is  then  to  be  placed  in  splints, 
"vitli  the  necessary  pads,  eighteen-tailed  bandage,  &;c. 
8ir  A.  Cooper  judiciously  recommends  the  portions  of 
this  bandage  not  be  sewed  together,  "  but  passed  under 
the  leg,  so  thnt  one  piece  may  be  removed  when  it  be- 
comes stiff;"  and  by  fixing  another  to  its  end,  before  it 
18  withdrawn,  the  fresh  piece  may  be  applied  without 
any  disturiance  of  the  limb.— {Surg.  Essays,  part  2, 
p.  120.)  Tile  wound  is  to  be  freed  from  any  dirt,  clots 
of  blood,  cr  other  extraneous  matter,  and  its  lips  are  to 
be  accurat?'-y  brought  together  with  «'rips  of  adhesive 
plaster,     iiir  A.  Cooper  considers  lint  dipped  in  the 


[*  Profjssoi;  Stevens,  jf  New- York,  removed  the  as- 
tragalus in  a  case  of  irreducible  compound  dislocation 
d  the  ^  Jkle-joint,  and  the  case  had  an  early  and  most 
^appy    irmination.— iJeese." 


blood  which  oozes  out  the  best  kind  of  first  dressing 
The  joint  is  to  be  covered  with  linen  kept  constantly 
wet  with  the  liquor  plumhi  acetatis  diluius,  or  ^ith, 
what  is  better,  spirit  of  wine  and  water;  the  bandage 
is  to  be  loosely  laid  down,  and  the  splints  fastened  on 
the  limb  with  their  proper  straps  or  pieces  of  tape,  and 
the  limb  is  to  be  kept  perfectly  at  rest  in  an  eligible 
posture.  The  patient,  if  strong  and  young,  is  to  be 
bled.  This  last  practice  may  be  more  freely  adopted  in 
the  country  than  in  London,  or  large  hospitals.  An 
anodyne  the  first  night  or  two  will  be  highly  proper. 
Saline  draughts,  antimonials,  and  a  low  regimen  are 
also  indicated  during  the  first  few  days  of  the  symptom- 
atic (evY,  which  commonly  follows  so  serious  an  ac- 
cident. 

According  to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  purgatives  sla.uJu  be 
used  with  the  utmost  caution ;  "  for  (sajis  he^,  there 
cannot  be  a  worse  practice,  when  a  limb  has  been 
placed  in  a  good  position,  and  adhesion  is  pfi.ceedmg, 
than  to  disturb  the  processes  of  nature  by  the  frequent 
changes  of  position  which  purges  produce;  and  I  am 
quite  sure,  that  in  cases  of  compound  fracture,  I  have 
seen  patients  destroyed  by  their  frequent  administra- 
tion. That  which  is  to  be  done  by  bleeding  and  empty- 
ing the  bowels  should  be  effected  within  an  hour  or  two 
after  the  accident,  before  the  adhesive  inflammation 
arises."— {Surgical  Essays,  part  l,p.  121.)  Here  the 
fracture-bed,  invented  by  Mr.  Earle,  would  allow  pur- 
gatives to  be  used  without  any  disturbance  of  the  limb. 

If  the  case  takes  a  favourable  course,  the  constitu- 
tional fever  will  not  be  excessive,  nor  will  the  pain  and 
inflammation  of  the  limb  be  immoderate.  Sometimes 
the  wound  unites  more  or  less  without  suppuration ;  a 
circumstance  particularly  desirable,  as  tending  more 
than  any  thing  else  to  lessen  tiie  danger,  by  changing 
the  case,  as  it  were,  from  a  compound  into  a  simple  one. 
In  other  cases  the  wound  is  not  united,  but  the  inflani 
mation  and  suppuration  are  not  violent  nor  extensive, 
the  constitution  is  not  dangerously  disturbed,  and 
iiopes  of  ultimate  success  may  be  reasonably  enter- 
tained. When  the  wound  is  disposed  to  heal  favour- 
ably, adhesive  plaster,  with  or  without  lint,  or  a  pled- 
get of  soft  soap  cerate  is  the  best  dressing.  In  othei 
instances,  while  the  suppuration  is  copious,  and  the 
parts  are  tense  and  painful,  emollient  poultices  are  the 
most  eligible. 

When  the  symptomatic  fever  and  first  inflammatory 
symptoms  are  over,  and  much  discharge  prevails,  at- 
tended with  marks  of  approaching  weakness,  the  pa- 
tient is  to  be  allowed  more  food,  and  directed  to  take 
bark,  cordials,  porter,  wine,  &c.  If  his  nights  are  rest- 
less, he  must  have  opiates;  if  he  sweats  profusely, 
sulphuric  acid ;  and,  in  short,  all  such  medicines  as  his 
particular  complaints  may  require  are  to  be  prescribed. 

When  the  inflammation  of  a  compound  dislocation  is 
violent  or  extensive,  general  bleeding,  the  appUcationof 
leeches,  and  the  use  of  fomentations  and  poultices,  are 
the  most  likely  means  of  lessening  the  mischief.  Yet 
it  is  only  in  strong  habits  that  venesection  to  any  ex- 
tent can  be  prudently  practised  in  large  cities  cr  crowded 
hospitals. 

The  following  are  the  instructions  delivered  by  Sir 
A.  Cooper  on  the  subject  of  dressings.  '•  If  the  patient 
complain  of  considerable  pain  in  the  part,  in  four  or 
five  days  the  bandage  may  be  raised  to  examine  the 
wound ;  and  if  there  be  much  inflammation,  a  corner 
of  the  lint  (or  other  dressing)  should  be  lifted  from  the 
wound,  to  give  vent  to  any  matter  which  may  have 
formed ;  but  this  ought  to  be  done  with  great  circum- 
spection, as  there  is  danger  of  disturning  the  adhesive 
process,  if  that  be  proceeding  without  suppuration. 
By  this  local  treatment,  it  will  every  now  and  then 
happen,  that  the  wound  will  be  closed  by  adhesion* 
but  if  in  a  few  days  it  be  not.  and  suppuration  take 
place,  the  matter  should  have  an  opportunity  of  escap- 
ing; and  the  lint  being  removed,  simple  dressings 
should  be  applied.  After  a  week  or  ten  days,  if  there 
be  suppuration  with  much  surrounding  inflammation, 
poultices  should  be  applied  upon  the  wound,  leeches  in 
its  neighbourhood,  and  upon  the  limb  at  a  distance  the 
evaporating  lotion  should  still  be  employed;  but  as 
soon  as  the  inflammation  is  lessened,  the  poultices 
should  be  discontinued."— (Surg-ica/  Essays,  part  2, 
p.  121.) 

In  certain  examples,  the  most  skilftil  treatment  i« 
unavaiUng.  The  joint  and  limb  become  affected  with 
considerable  pain  and  swelling,  the  fever  runs  hi^t^ 
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delinum  comes  on,  and  the  patient  may  even  perish 
ft-om  the  violence  of  the  first  symptoms,  the  limb  being 
generally  at  the  same  time  attacked  by  gangrene.  If 
these  first  dangers  are  avoided,  the  wound  may  yet  not 
heal  favo\irably,  the  inflammation  may  be  considerable, 
or  of  an  erysipelatous  nature,  large  abscesses  under  the 
fiiscisB  may  be  formed,  the  bones  may  be  affected  with 
necrosis,  and  the  hectical  symptoms  and  sinking  state 
of  the  patient  may  make  the  only  chance  of  recovery 
depend  upon  amputation.  But  even  this  operation  is 
sometimes  deferred  till  too  late,  and  the  patient  must 
be  left  to  his  miserable  fate. 

Whoever  gives  the  smallest  reflection  to  the  nature 
of  compound  luxations,  will  perceive  that  it  is  often 
a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  make  a  right  de- 
cision at  the  very  beginning,  whether  amputation 
should  be  immediately  done,  or  an  attempt  made  to 
save  the  limb.  In  so'me  itistances,  the  patient's  sole 
chance  depends  upon  the  operation  being  performed  at 
once,  without  the  least  delay,  and  the  opportunity  of 
doing  it  never  returns.  The  surgeon  should  take  off 
the  limb  as  soon  as  he  has  seen  the  nature  of  the  in- 
jury, and  not  wait  till  .1  general  tendency  to  swelling 
and  gangrene  has  spread  through  the  member,  and 
every  action  in  the  system  is  disturbed.  Amputation 
under  these  circumstances  is  undoubtedly  done  with  a 
very  diminished  chance  of  success ;  and,  until  certain 
facts  were  adduced  by  liaron  Larrey,  Mr.  Lawrence, 
Mr.  A.  C.  Hutchison,  and  others,  was  of  late  years  al- 
together prohibited.— (See  AmptUatimi  and  Mortifica- 
tion.) 

But,  besides  this  first  critical  period,  the  surgeon  often 
has  to  exercise  a  nice  degree  of  judgment  in  a  future 
stage  of  the  case ;  I  mean  when  the  suppuration  is  co- 
pious, the  wound  open,  the  bones  carious,  and  the 
health  impaired.  Here  the  practitioner  may  sometimes 
err,  in  taking  off  a  limb  that  might  be  saved ;  or  he 
may  commit  a  worse  fault,  and  make  the  patient  lose  his 
life,  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  save  the  member.  No 
preempts  can  form  the  right  practitioner  in  this  delicate 
part  of  surgery ;  genius  alone  cannot  do  it ;  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  observations,  and  the  talent  of  profit- 
ing by  ihem,  are  here  the  things  which  make  the  con- 
summate surgeon. 

It  should  ever  be  recollected,  in  regard  to  bad  com- 
pound dislocations,  that  in  young  subjects,  and  in  a  sa- 
lubrious air,  many  cases  will  do  well,  which  in  old 
persons,  and  in  the  polluted  atmosphere  of  London,  and 
crovvded  hospitals,  would  be  fatal  without  amputation. 
The  constitutions  of  some  individuals  are  so  irrita- 
ble, that  whether  an  attempt  be  made  to  save  the  limb, 
or  amputation  be  at  once  performed,  the  case  has  a  ra- 
pid and  fatal  termination.  According  to  Sir  A.  Cooper, 
persons  who  are  much  loaded  with  fat  "  are  generally 
irritable,  and  bear  important  accidents  very  ill :  indeed," 
says  he,  "  they  generally  die,  whichever  plan  of  treat- 
ment be  pursued." — However,  he  adds  that  such  corpu- 
lent people  as  take  a  great  deal  of  exercise,  form  excep- 
tions to  the  foregoing  rGma.x\i.— {Surgical  Essays, 
part  2,  p.  195.) 

There  is  a  practice  in  regard  to  compound  dislocations, 
which  I  think  ought  at  all  events  to  be  adopted  only  in 
a  very  few  cases ;  I  mean  the  plan  of  sawing  off  the 
head  of  the  luxated  bone.  According  to  Leveille,  this 
method  is  recommended  by  Hippocrates,  as  a  means  of 
accelerating  and  perfecting  the  cure. — {NouvcUe  Doc- 
trine Chirurgicale,  t.  2,  p.  44.)  However,  it  seems  not 
to  have  done  sufficient  good  in  ancient  times  to  have 
obtained  a  lasting  reputation.  In  fact,  when  it  was 
mentioned  by  the  late  Mr.  Gooch,  it  had  sunk  into  such 
oblivion,  that  it  was  received  as  an  entirely  new  pro- 
posal. "  Compound  luxations  (says  this  author)  are 
of  a  more  dangerous  nature  than  compound  fractures, 
for  very  plain  reasons ;  but  if  a  surgeon  should  judge 
it  advisable  to  attempt  saving  a  limb  under  such 
threatening  circumstances,  /  am  inclined  to  think, 
from  what  I  have  observed,  he  will  be  rnore  likely  to 
succeed  by  sawing  off"  the  head  of  the  bone,  especially 
y  it  has  Innu;  beta  quite  out,  and  exposed  to  the  air." 

'  Mr.  Gooch  afterward  lakes  notice  ol'  a  case  in  which 
Mr.  Cooper,  of  Bungay,  sawed  off  the  heads  of  the  tibia 
and  fibula,  and  i)rf..served  the  limb,  the  patient  being 
able  to  walk  and  work  for  his  bread  for  many  years 
afterward.  Other  examples  are  also  briefly  mentioned. 
in  which  the  lower  head  of  the  radius  was  .sawn  off, 
4md  the  head  of  the  second  bone  of  the  thumb. 
-  The  late  Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds,  was  induced  to  make 
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trial  of  this  plan  in  a  compound  luxation  of  the  ankle 
The  example,  however,  which  he  published,  is  decidedly 
unfavourable  to  the  practice,  as  the  following  passage 
will  show :  "  I  was  in  hopes  that  this  patient  would 
have  been  able  to  walk  stoutly ;  but  in  this  I  was  disap- 
pointed. He  walked  indeed  without  a  crutch ;  but  his 
gait  was  slow,  his  leg  remaining  weak,  and  his  toes 
turning  outwards,  which  rather  surprised  me,  as  his 
leg  was  very  straight  when  I  ceased  attending  him." 

Mr.  Hey  did  not  recite  this  case  with  the  view  of  re- 
commending a  similar  practice  in  all  cases  of  this  ac- 
cident ;  for  he  had  not  always  adopted  it,  nor  was  he 
ot  opinion,  that  the  same  mode  of  treatment,  whether 
by  replacing  the  bones,  sawing  off  their  extremities,  or 
amputating  the  limb,  ought  to  be  universally  practised. 
When  the  laceration  of  the  capsular  ligament  and  in- 
teguments is  not  greater  than  is  sufficient  to  permit  the 
head  of  the  tibia  to  pass  through  them ;  and  when,  at 
the  same  time,  the  joint  or  contiguous  parts  have  suf- 
fered no  other  injury;  Mr.  Hey  recommends  the  re- 
placing of  the  bone,  and  a  union  of  the  integuments 
by  suture,  with  the  treatment  adapted  to  wounds  of 
the  ioints.— {Practical  Obs.  in  Surgery,  chap.  11, 
edit.  2.) 

That  in  a  few  cases  recorded  by  Mr.  Gooch  and  Mr 
Hey  the  patients  recovered  with  a  new  sort  of  joint,  only 
proves  to  my  mind  the  great  resources  and  activity  of 
nature,  and  her  occasional  triumph  over  the  opposition 
she  meets  with  from  bad  and  injudicious  surgery.  A 
limb  so  treated  must  ever  afterward  be  shorter  than  its 
fellow,  and  consequently  the  patient  be  more  or  less  a 
cripple.  We  have  seen,  that  in  the  only  instance  pub 
lished  by  Mr.  Hey,  considerable  deformity  was  the 
consequence  of  the  practice.  I  cannot  help  adding  my 
belief,  that  this  gentleman  would  have  experienced 
more  success  in  the  treatment  of  compound  dislocations, 
had  he  relinquished  the  objectionable  method  of  sewing 
up  the  wound.  In  such  accidents  every  kind  of  irrita- 
tion should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  and  that  the 
wound  may  be  conveniently  closed  with  sticking  plasttsi* 
the  observation  of  numerous  cases  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  has  perfectly  convinced  me.  In  this  mimifi 
cent  institution,  under  the  disadvantage  of  the  air  of 
London,  and  an  hospital,  compound  luxations  used,  at 
the  period  when  I  was  an  apprentice  there,  to  be  treated 
with  marked  success;  and  I  feel  warranted  in  ascrib- 
ing the  circumstance  to  the  mode  of  treatment,  which 
was  conducted  on  the  principles  explained  in  this  see 
tion  of  the  Dictionary. 

The  most  ingenious  arguments  which  have  yet  been 
urged  in  behalf  of  the  practice  of  sawing  off  the  ends 
of  the  bones  in  compound  dislocations  of  the  ankle, 
are  those  recently  published  by  Sir  A.  Cooper.  How- 
ever, he  does  not  advise  the  plan  without  restrictions. 
If  the  dislocation  (says  he)  can  be  easily  reduced, 
without  sawing  off  the  end  of  the  bone ;  if  it  be  no 
too  obliquely  broken  to  remain  firmly  upon  the  astra- 
galus alter  being  reduced ;  if  the  end  of  the  bone  be 
not  shattered,  for  then  the  small  loose  pieces  of  bone 
should  be  removed,  and  the  surface  of  the  bone  be 
smoothed  by  the  saw ;  if  the  patient  be  not  excessively 
irritable,  and  the  muscles  affected  with  violeot  spasms, 
impeding  reduction,  and  causing  a  displacement  of  the 
bones  after  they  have  been  reduced ;  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
advises  the  immediate  reduction  of  the  parts,  and  uni- 
ting the  wound  by  adhesion.  In  the  opposite  circum- 
stances, rather  than  amputate  the  hmb  he  would  saw 
off  the  ends  of  the  honea.— {Surgical  Essays,  part  1, 
p.  154.     Treatise,  p.  302.) 

The  only  case  in  which  the  plan  of  sawing  off  the 
head  of  the  bone  can  be  at  all  prope^,  is  when  a  com- 
pound dislocation  cannot  be  reduced,  notwirli-s-anding 
the  enlargement  of  the  wound  in  the  <^kin,  and  every 
other  possible  means.  There  is  no  other  mode  of  pre- 
venting the  formidable  symptoms  which  would  ensue 
were  the  bone  left  in  a  state  of  protrusion  through  the 
integuments ;  nor  is  therti  any  better  way  of  alleviating 
such  symptoms  after  they  have  actually  begun.  M. 
Roux  gives  much  praise  to  the  English  siTgeons  for  the 
judicious  boldness  which  they  have  evinced  in  cases 
of  this  description.  Although  Fabricius  Ilildanus,  Fer- 
rand,  Desault,  Laumonier,  and  several  other  French 
surgeons,  have,  like  many  British  practitioners,  ven- 
tured to  remove  the  whole  of  the  astragalus,  when 
this  bone  was  totally  separated  from  the  scai)h«^oP«, 
and  urotnided  in  compound  luxations,  yet  M.  Ko«u 
acknowledges  that  the  bold  practice  of  sawing  oil  Ul» 
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lower  end  of  the  homerus,  the  lower  end  of  the  radius, 
the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  and  also  of  the  fibula,  at  the 
same  time,  originated  with,  and  was  first  executed  by, 
English  surgeons. — {ParaLUle  de  la  Chinirgie  Jin- 
gloise  avec  la  Chirurgie  Francoise,  p.  208,  209.) 

DISLOCATIONS    OF   THE    LOWKR   JAW. 

The  lower  jaw  can  only  be  luxated  forwards,  and 
either  one  or  both  of  its  condyles  may  become  displaced 
in  this  direction.  Every  dislocation  except  that  for- 
wards is  rendered  impossible  by  the  formation  of  the 
parts.  The  lower  jaw  cannot  even  be  dislocated  for- 
■wards,  unless  the  mouth,  just  before  the  occurrence  of 
the  accident,  be  very  much  open.  Whenever  the  chin 
IS  considerably  depressed,  the  condyles  slide  from  be- 
hind forwards  under  the  transverse  root  of  the  zygoma- 
tic processes.  The  cartilaginous  cap  which  envelopes 
the  condyles,  and  follows  them  in  all  their  motions, 
still  affords  them  an  articular  cavity ;  but  the  depres- 
sion of  the  bone  continuing,  the  ligaments  give  way, 
the  condyles  glide  before  the  eminenticB  articulares, 
and  slip  under  the  zygomatic  arches.  Hence  a  dislo- 
cation mostly  happens  while  the  patient  is  laughing, 
gaping,  &c.  A  blow  on  the  jaw,  when  the  mouth  is 
■wide  open,  may  easily  cause  the  accident.  The  case 
has  occasionally  arisen  from  the  exercise  of  great  force 
in  drawing  out  the  teeth.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  known 
a  complete  luxation,  that  is  to  say,  of  both  condyles, 
produced  by  a  boy  suddenly  putting  an  apple  into  his 
mouth  to  keep  it  from  the  reach  of  a  play-fellow. — 
(On  Dislocations,  p.  369.)  Whenever  the  jaw  has  once 
been  dislocated,  the  same  causes  more  easily  reproduce 
the  occurrence.  In  certain  individuals  the  ligaments 
are  so  loose,  and  the  muscles  so  weak,  that  a  disloca- 
tion is  produced  by  any  slight  attempt  to  yawn,  laugh, 
or  (as  Lamotte  has  observed)  to  bite  any  substance 
which  is  rather  large. — {LeveilU,  Nouvelle  Doctrine 
Chirurgicale,  torn.  2,  p.  54.)  There  have  been  persons 
who  could  scarcely  ever  laugh  heartily  without  their 
lower  jaws  being  luxated.  But  of  all  the  causes  of 
this  occurrence,  yawning  alone,  even  without  the  com- 
l)ination  of  any  external  force,  is  by  far   the   most 


When  the  jaw  is  depressed,  and  its  angles,  to  the  ex- 
ternal sides  of  which  the  masseters  are  attached,  are 
carried  upwards  and  backwards,  if  these  muscles  con- 
tract, the  greater  part  of  their  force  tends  to  bring  the 
condyles  into  the  zygomatic  depression. — (Boyer.) 

Dislocations  of  the  lower  jaw  are  attended  with  a 
great  deal  of  pain,  which  Boyer  imputes  to  the  pressure 
produced  by  tne  condyles  on  the  deep-seated  temporal 
nerves,  and  those  going  to  the  masseters,  which  nerves 
pass  before  the  roots  of  the  zygomatic  process.  The 
mouth  is  wide  open,  and  cannot  be  shut.  It  is  more 
open  in  recent  dislocations  than  in  those  which  have 
continued  for  some  time.  An  empty  space  is  felt  be- 
fore the  ear  in  the  natural  situation  of  the  condyles. 
The  coronal  process  forms  under  the  cheek-bone  a  pro- 
minence, which  may  be  felt  through  the  cheek  or  from 
within  the  mourti.  The  cheeks  and  temples  are  flat- 
tened by  the  lengthening  of  the  temporal,  masseter, 
and  buccinator  muscles.  The  saliva  flows  in  large 
quantities  from  the  mouth,  the  secretion  of  which  fluid 
is  greatly  increased  by  the  irritation  of  the  accident. 
The  arch  formed  by  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  is  situ- 
ated more  forward  than  that  formed  by  the  teeth  of  the 
Tipper  jaw.  During  the  first  five  days  after  the  acci- 
dent, the  iiatient  can  neither  speak  nor  swallow. — 
(Boyer.)  \yi«n  only  one  condyle  is  dislocated,  the 
mouth  is  distorted,  and  turned  towards  the  opposite 
side,  while  the  fe'low-teeth  of  he  jaws  do  not  corres- 
pond. However,  Ur.  Hey  asserts,  that  frequently  the 
position  of  the  chin  is  not  perceptibly  altered. -(Prac- 
tical  Observations,  p.  3ii)2.)  The  mouth  cannot  be  shut ; 
but  it  is  not  so  widely  oi)en  as  in  the  complete  luxation. 
-(Sir  ./?.  Cooper  on  Dislocations,  p.  392.) 

When  a  dislocated  jaw  has  remained  unreduced  for 
several  days  or  weeks,  the  symptoms  are  not  so  well 
marked.  In  such  instances,  the  chin  becomes  gradu- 
ally approximated  to  the  upper  jaw ;  the  patient  reco- 
vers by  degrees  the  faculty  of  speaking  and  swallow- 
ing ;  but  he  stammers,  and  the  saliva  dribbles  from  his 
mouth.  The  sufferings  induced  by  a  dislocated  jaw, 
it  is  said,  may  even  prove  fatal  if  the  case  continue 
unrectifled;  out  we  are  not  to  believe  Hippocrates 
when  he  positively  declares  the  accident  mortal  if  not 
reduced  before  the  tenth  day.     Indeed,  Sir  Astley 
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Cooper,  in  noticing  the  severity  of  the  pain,  assures  vSf. 
that  he  has  never  seen  any  dangerous  effect  produced ; 
on  the  contrary,  that  in  time  the  jaw  becomes 
closed,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  its  motion 
stored.— (O/i  Dislocations,  p.  389.) 

Monteggi  attended  a  man,  two  months  after  sue_ 
luxation,  which  had  not  been  understood,  and  Fab 
cius  ab  Aquapendente  assures  us,  that  he  had  never 
seen  the  prognostic  of  Hippocrates  verified,  though  to^ 
had  had  many  patients  of  this  sort  under  his  care 
{Leveilh,  Nouvelle  Doctrine  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  58.) 

Dislocations  of  the  lower  jaw  may  be  reduced  in  1 
following  manner :  The  surgeon  is  first  to  wrap  ; 
linen  round  his  thumbs,  to  keep  them  from  being  hurt 
by  the  patient's  teeth,  and  then  introduce  them  into 
the  mouth,  as  far  as  possible  along  the  grinding  teeth 
At  the  same  time  he  is  tft  place  his  fingers  under  the 
chin  and  base  of  the  jaw,  and  while  he  depresses  the 
molares  with  his  thumbs,  he  raises  the  chin  with  his 
fingers,  by  which  means  the  condyles  become  disen- 
gaged from  their  situation  under  the  zygomas;  at 
which  instant  the  musclCvS  draw  those  parts  so  rapidly 
back  into  the  articular  cavities  again,  that  the  surgeon's 
thumbs  might  sometimes  be  hurt,  did  he  not  immediately 
move  them  outwards  between  the  cheek  and  the  jaw. 

The  reduction  being  accomplished,  a  fresh  displace- 
ment is  to  be  prevented  by  applying  a  four-tailed  band- 
age, as  recommended  for  the  fractured  jaw  For  a  few 
days  the  patient  should  avoid  such  food  as  requires 
much  mastication. 

The  ancients  used  to  place  between  the  grinding 
teeth  two  pieces  of  stick,  and  while  they  used  them  as 
levers  to  depress  the  back  part  of  the  bone,  they  raised 
the  chin  by  means  uf  a  bandage.  The  late  Mr.  Fox, 
the  dentist,  had  a  patient  whose  jaw  was  dislocated  on 
both  sides  in  the  extraction  of  a  tooth :  the  reduction 
was  first  effected  on  one  side  by  placing  a  piece  of 
wood  a  foot  long  upon  the  grinders,  and  then  raising 
the  part  of  it  which  was  held  in  the  hand.  Mr.  Fox 
next  reduced  the  other  condyle  in  the  same  manner. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  reducing  a  complete  luxation  of 
the  lower  jaw,  prefers  putting  the  patient  in  the  recum- 
bent posture,  introducing  two  corks  behind  the  moiat 
teeth,  and  then  elevating  the  chin.— (On  Dislocations, 
p.  391.)  When  only  one  condyle  is  dislocated,  what- 
ever method  of  reduction  be  followed,  it  need  only^ 
applied  to  the  side  affected. 
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DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE   VKRTEBl 

What  have  been  called  dislocations  of  the  spine  an 
considered  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  as  really  fractures  ol 
the  vertebrce,  with  displacement  of  the  bones  but  not 
of  the  intervertebral  substance.  The  only  true  disloca 
tions  of  the  spine  admitted  by  him,  are  those  of  ih( 
first  and  second  cervical  vertebra!. — {On  Dislocat 
^c.  p.  17.) 

The  large  surfaces  with  which  the  vertebrae  sup 
each  other ;  the  number  and  thickness  of  their 
ments  ;  the  strength  of  their  muscles ;  the  little  degrei 
of  motion  which  each  vertebra  naturally  has ;  and  th< 
vertical  direction  of  the  articular  processes,  are  gene- 
rally supposed  to  make  dislocations  of  the  dorsal  anc 
lumbar  vertebrae  impossible,  unless  there  be  also  a  firac- 
ture  of  the  above-mentioned  processes.  Thus  Sir  Ast- 
ley Cooper,  in  his  very  extensive  experience,  has  nevei 
witnessed  a  separation  of  one  vertebra  from  another, 
through  the  intervertebral  substance,  without  fracture 
of  the  articular  processes ;  or,  if  those  processes  re- 
mained unbroken,  without  a  fracture  through  the  bodiee 
of  the  vertebrae.  Of  these  cases,  I  sha/1  merely  re- 
mark, that  they  can  only  result  from  immense  violence . 
that  the  symptoms  would  be  an  irregularity  in  the  dis^ 
position  of  the  spinous  processes,  retention  or  inconti- 
nence of  the  urine  and  feces,  paralysis  and  a  motion 
less  state  of  the  lower  extremities,  the  effects  of  tht 
pressure  or  other  injury,  to  which  the  spinal  marrcAs 
would  be  subjected.  Similar  symptoms  may  also  arise 
when  the  spinal  marrow  has  merely  undeigone  a  vio- 
lent concussion,  without  any  fracture  or  dislocai.on 
whatever ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  most  of  the  cases 
mentioned  by  authors  as  dislocations  of  the  lumbar  and 
dorsal  vertebra,  have  only  been  concussions  of  thespi 
nal  marrow,  or  fractures  of  those  bones. 

The  cervical  vertebrae,  however,  not  having  such  ex- 
tensive articular  surfaces,  and  having  more  motion, 
are  occasionally  luxated.  The  dislocation  of  the  head 
from  the  first  vertebra,  and  of  the  first  vertebra  from 
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ifee  BPCond,  particularly  the  last  accident,  is  the  most 
tonimon ;  but  luxations  of  the  cervical  vertebra  lower 
\lown,  though  very  rare,  are  possible.  Indeed,  accord- 
ing to  Uoyer,  nianv  examples  have  happened,  in  which 
one  of  the  inferior  oblique  or  articular  processes  of  a 
cervical  vertebra  has  been  dislocated,  so  as  to  cause  a 
permanent  inclination  of  the  neck  towards  the  side  op- 
posite to  that  of  the  displacement.— (7Va?/f  dr.s  Mai. 
Chir.  t.i.v.  114.) 

Whether  the  case  published  by  Mr.  C.  Bell  under  the 
name  of  a  subluxation  of  the  spine,  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived as  an  uneqi vocal  specimen  of  a  displacement  of 
the  last  cervical  from  the  first  dorsal  vertebra,  I  cannot 
presume  to  determine.  This  author  speaks  of  an  evi- 
dent loosening  between  these  two  bones  ;  of  a  consi- 
derable space  between  them ;  of  the  destruction  of  the 
intervertebral  substance ;  and  of  an  immense  quantity 
of  pus  around  the  injured  part  of  the  spine,  as  circum- 
stances seen  in  the  dissection.  "  On  the  back  part,  the 
pus  had  extended  under  the  scapula?,  and  on  the  fore 
part  was  bouuded  by  tJie  CESophagus,"  and  in  the  spinal 
canal  it  had  ascended  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
sheath  to  the  cauda  equina.— (C.  Bell,  Surg.  Obs.  vol. 
l,p.  148.) 

Rust  declares,  however,  that  even  the  lumbar  and 
dorsal  vertebra?  may  be  dislocated. — {Jirthrokakologie, 
p.  71.)  Mr.  Bell  also  describes  a  case  of  complete  dis- 
location of  the  last  dorsal  from  the  first  lumbar  ver- 
tebrae, with  entire  division  of  the  spinal  cord.  A  small 
portion  of  bone  was  broken  off.— {On  Injuries  of  the 
$pine  and  TItigh-hone,  p.  25,  pi.  2,  Jig.  2  a-nd  3.)  We 
Jeam  from  Mr.  Lawrence,  that  in  the  museum  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  there  are  specimens  of  luxated 
cervical  vertebrte.  In  one  of  these,  the  right  inferior 
articular  process  of  the  fifth  vertebra  is  dislocated  for- 
wards. The  portion  of  the  vertebral  column  above  the 
seat  of  the  injury  is  twisted  to  the  left,  and  the  body  of 
the  fifth,  having  been  partially  displaced,  projects  be- 
yond that  of  the  sixth  vertebra.  This  displacement 
could  not  have  been  effected  without  considerable  in- 
jury of  the  fibro-cartilage.  The  upper  and  anterior 
part  of  the  body  of  the  sLxth  and  seventh  vertebra;  has 
been  slightly  fractured  on  the  left  side.  In  another 
case,  the  inferior  articular  processes  of  the  fifth  cer- 
vical vertebra  are  partially  separated  from  those  of  the 
sixth.  The  bodies  of  the  same  bones  are  partially  se- 
parated behind.  A  third  specimen  exhibits  a  disloca- 
tion of  the  sixth  from  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra. 
The  inferior  articular  processes  of  the  sixth  are  com- 
pletely dislocated  forwards,  and  its  body  projects  over 
that  of  the  seventh.  Mr.  Lawrence  has  recorded  one 
case,  proving  that  complete  dislocation  both  of  the  ar- 
ticular processes  and  body,  without  fracture,  may  oc- 
cur in  the  cervical  region  of  the  spine. — (See  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol  13,  p.  391.  394.) 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  HEAD    FROM   THE    FIRST 
VERTEBRA,   OR  ATLAS. 

The  OS  occipitis  and  first  cervical  vertebra  are  so 
firmly  connected  by  ligaments,  that  there  is  no  instance 
of  their  being  luxattiL  from  an  external  cause,  and 
were  the  accident  to  happen,  it  would  immediately 
prove  fatal,  by  the  unavoidable  compression  and  in- 
jury of  the  spinal  marrow. 

Five  examples  of  displacement  of  the  atlas  by  dis- 
ease are  in  the  museum  at  Leyden,  and  are  described 
by  Sandifort.  Boyer  has  seen  one  at  La  Charite ;  and 
a  very  interesting  description  of  a  similar  case,  illus- 
trated by  engravings,  has  been  recently  published  by 
Schupke.— (I>e  Luxatione  Spontanea  Mlantis  et  Epis- 
trophei, Uo.  Berol.  1816.)  In  this  tract  is  collected, 
ft-omthe  writings  of  J.  V.  Frank  {Delect.  Opvsc.  vol.  5), 
from  those  of  Reil  {Feiberlehre,  b.  2,  $  102),  and  of  Rust, 
&c.,  an  exact  detail  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  ;  an 
inqKirtant  topic,  on  which  Boyer  confesses  his  inabi- 
lity to  give  any  information.  The  symptoms  havy  been 
described  Irom  Rust,  by  Mr.  Lawrence  as  follows; 
"  Pain  in  tlie  neck,  becoming  more  severe  at  night,  or 
la  swallowing  a  hirge  mouthful,  or  drawing  a  deep 
breath,  is  the  first  symptom.  This  pain  affects  one 
tide  of  the  nerk,  especially  when  the  head  is  moved  to- 
wards the  shoulder;  it  extends  from  the  larynx  towards 
'^'"  nape,  and  often  to  the  scapula  of  the  pained  side. 
'  xteriial  alteration  is  perceptible ;  but  firm  pressure 
'■.I',  region  of  the  first  and  second  vertebrie  produces 
iderable  pain,  and  thus  {)oints  out  the  seat  of  dis- 
•    Tlie  di/Ucjlty  of  Bwallcwing  and  breathing,  and 
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hoarseness,  increase,  alternating  with  pain  in  the  neck, 
which  seems  to  fix  about  the  back  of  the  head,  and  be- 
comes intolerable  on  moving  that  part.  The  head 
sinks  towards  one  sl.oulder,  the  face  being  turned  a 
little  down;  for,  in  general,  the  articulations  are  af- 
fected on  one  side  only,  and  that  was  the  left  in  seven 
out  oi  nine  examinations  after  death.  If  both  sides  are 
affected,  the  head  will  incline  directly  forwards.  In 
this  state  things  continue  for  several  weeks  or  months ; 
and  before  worse  symptoms  come  on,  there  is  often 
apparent  improvement,  freer  motion,  and  more  natural 
situation  of  the  head.  But  the  uneasiness  in  speaking 
and  swallowing  returns ;  the  pain  becomes  more  se- 
vere and  extensive;  the  head  falls  a  little  backwards 
and  sinks  towards  the  opposite  side  The  patient  feela 
as  If  the  head  were  too  heavy,  and  he  carefully  sup- 
ports it  with  his  hands,  when  he  moves  from  the  sit- 
ting to  the  lying  position,  or  vice  versa.  This  may  be 
considered  a  pathognomonic  symptom  of  the  affection. 
Another  symptom,  which,  at  this  period,  shows  the  true 
nature  of  the  disease,  is  a  peculiar  expression  of  pain  in 
the  countenance,  which,  combined  with  the  position  and 
stiffness  of  the  head,  constitutes  so  characteristic  an 
assemblage  of  appearances,  that  it  is  enough  to  have 
seen  it  once,  in  order  to  recognise  it  again  immediately. 
In  the  farther  jirogress  of  the  case,  noise  in  the  head, 
deafness,  giddiness,  cramps  and  convulsions,  partial 
paralysis,  particularly  of  the  upper  limbs,  loss  of  voice, 
purulent  expectorations,  and  hectic  symptoms  super- 
vene. Generally,  no  external  change  is  observable, 
either  in  the  neck  or  in  the  nape ;  and  Rust  observed, 
in  one  case  only,  swelling  of  the  affected  side,  which 
broke  and  left  fistulous  ulcers.  But  the  slightest  pres- 
sure in  the  region  of  the  three  upper  vertebra;  is  acTitely 
painful,  and  sometimes  in  the  advanced  period  of  the 
disease,  a  grating  of  rough  surfaces  is  distinctly  per- 
ceptible when  the  head  is  turned.  The  patient  may 
continue  for  months  in  this  helpless  and  painful  state, 
and  then  dies,  either  from  exhaustion  and  debility,  or, 
which  is  more  frequent,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly." — 
{Lawrence,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  13,  p.  406.)  These 
spontaneous  displacements  of  the  atlas  may  depend 
upon  caries  and  scrofulous  disease  of  its  articular  sur- 
faces, or  upon  an  exostosis  of  its  transverse  process, 
or  a  similar  tumour  growing  from  the  neighbouring 
portion  of  the  os  occipitis,  or  petrous  portion  of  the 
tem.poral  bone.  By  these  causes,  the  anterior  or  pos- 
terior arch,  or  one  of  the  sides  of  the  atlas,  has  been 
made  to  intercept  a  third,  the  half,  and  even  two-thirds 
of  the  diameter  of  the  foramen  magnum.  Notwith- 
standing these  changes,  life  may  be  carried  on,  and  the 
nutritive  functions  performed  sufficiently  well  to  afford 
time  enough  either  for  the  exostoses  to  attain  a  large 
size,  or  for  the  anchylosis,  binding  together  the  head 
and  most  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  to  acquire  great 
solidity.  The  size  of  the  foramen  magnum,  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  vertebral  canal  in  the  neck,  are  con- 
siderably beyond  what  would  be  necessary  for  simply 
containing  the  spinal  marrow,  so  that  the  free  lateral 
movements  of  the  head  and  atlas  can  he  executed 
without  any  risk  of  pressure  on  that  important  part. 
Hence  spontaneous  displacement  can  occur  in  these 
cases  to  a  considerable  degree,  without  impairing  the 
functions  of  the  spinal  cord.— {Lawrence,  in  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  13,  p.  411.)  According  to  Boyer,  the  atlas 
is  nevar  found  free  and  distinct  when  thus  displaced, 
but  is  confounded  at  least  with  the  os  occipitis,  and 
mostly  with  five  or  six  of  the  subjacent  vertebrse.  And 
another  interesting  fact  is,  that  in  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion, the  joint  between  the  atlas  and  occiput  is  never 
the  only  one  which  is  displaced  and  deformed,  unless 
the  disease  be  very  slightly  advanced ;  for  the  articu- 
lation of  the  processus  dentatus  with  the  atlas,  and 
sometimes  that  of  the  point  of  the  same  process  with 
the  occiput,  are  considerably  affected.  Sometimes  the 
processus  dentatus  and  the  occiput  retain  their  natural 
position  with  respect  to  each  other,  and  the  atla^  alone 
seems  to  be  displaced  between  them.  Sometimes  the 
second  vertebra  is  out  of  its  place  with  respect  to  the 
OS  occipitis,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  atlas,  but  not 
in  quite  so  great  a  degree.  Lastly,  in  some  other  in- 
stances, the  two  vertebra}  are  twisted  in  opposite  di- 
rections, as,  for  instance,  one  to  the  left,  the  other  to 
the  right ;  or  vice  versa.  In  one  of  the  cases  recorded 
by  Sandifort,  this  kind  of  lateral  displacement  in  oppo- 
site directions  was  so  extensive,  that  an  iniorspace, 
only  six  lincB  in  breadth,  was  left  between  their  ap> 
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proximated  annular  margins.  An  instance  was  seen 
by  Duverney,  where  the  displacement  of  the  two 
vertebrffi  was  from  before  backward,  and  where 
the  processus  dentatus  was  approximated  to  the 
posterior  arch  of  the  atlas  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds 
of  the  annular  opening  in  this  vertebra.  In  these 
cases,  nothing  can  be  more  obvious,  than  that  there 
must  be  a  destruction,  or  at  all  events  a  thoroughly 
diseased  state  of  the  ligaments  between  the  atlas  and 
dentatus,  and  of  those  connecting  the  dental  process  to 
the  occiput. — {Boyer,  vol.  cit.  p.  105.) 

As  for  the  treatment  of  the  preceding  forms  of  dis- 
ease, experience  has  hitherto  furnished  little  satisfac- 
tory knowledge.  But  as  an  analogy  is  seen  between 
these  cases  and  the  scrofulous  and  carious  affections 
of  other  joints,  blisters,  setons,  and  issues  have  been 
proposed  and  tried.  Rust  found  these  remedies  only 
capable  of  retarding  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  of 
producing  an  abatement  of  the  symptoms.  The  pain, 
often  reachmg  from  the  back  of  the  head  to  the  fore- 
head, was  rendered  less  severe ;  and  the  difficulty  of 
swallowing  was  considerably  lessened.  But,  the 
means  here  specified  were  not  found  adequate  to  arrest 
the  morbid  change  in  the  bones.  However,  Rust 
thinks,  that  greater  benefit  might  be  expected,  if  a  case 
were  to  present  itself  arising  altogether  from  a  local 
cause,  without  its  origin  being  connected  with  consti- 
tutional disease.— {Salzburger  Med.  Chir.  Zeitung, 
jahrgang  1813,  b.  3,  p.  108.)  In  a  later  work  he  ad- 
verts to  some  examples,  in  which  a  cure  was  effected 
by  nature.  Indeed  the  occasional  temnination  of  the 
disease  by  anchylosis  is  a  full  \)Xooi.—(Arthrokakolo- 
g-ie,  $118.) 

DISLOCATIONS    OF   THE    FIRST   CERVICAL  VKRTKBRA 
FROM   TIIK    SECOND. 

The  rotatory  motion  of  the  head  is  chiefly  performed 
oy  the  first  vertebra  moving  on  the  second.  When 
this  motion  is  forced  beyond  its  proper  limits,  the  liga- 
ments which  tie  the  processus  dentatus  to  the  edge  of 
the  foramen  magnum  are  torn,  and  supposing  the  head 
to  be  forced  from  the  left  to  the  right,  the  left  side  of 
the  body  of  the  vertebra  is  carried  before  its  corres- 
ponding articulating  surface,  while  the  right  side  falls 
behind  its  corresponding  surface.  Sometimes  the  pro- 
cessus dentatus,  whose  ligaments  are  ruptured,  quits 
the  foramen  formed  for  it  by  the  transverse  ligament 
and  the  anterior  arch  of  the  first  vertebra,  and  presses 
on  the  medulla  oblongata.  But,  according  to  Boyer, 
the  processus  dentatus  may  be  displaced  in  two  ways  : 
1st,  It  may  be  carried  directly  backwards,  the  trans- 
verse and  other  ligaments  being  broken.  This  mode 
of  displacement  Boyer  considers  as  the  most  difficult 
and  uncommon,  as  it  can  hardly  take  place,  except 
from  a  fall  from  a  great  height  upon  the  back  of  the 
head,  while  the  spine  is  bent  forwards.— (7Va?W  des 
Mai.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  109.)  However,  the  accident  may 
happen  in  another  manner,  as  in  Mr.  C.  Bell's  instance 
where  it  occurred  from  the  chin  striking  against  a  curb 
stone.— {Surg.  Obs.  vol.  1,  p.  150.)  2dly,  In  a  violent 
rotation  in  which  the  face  is  carried  sideways  beyond 
the  proper  limits,  the  lateral  and  accessory  ligaments 
of  the  processus  dentatus  maybe  stretched  qnd  twisted 
spirally  round  this  process.  The  force  operates  en- 
tirely upon  them,  and  not  at  all  upon  the  transverse 
ligament.  Now  when  the  lateral  and  accessory  liga- 
ments of  the  processus  dentatus  have  given  way,  and 
an  effort  to  incline  the  head  to  one  side  is  kept  up, 
one  of  the  sides  of  the  space,  bounded  by  the  transverse 
ligament,  may  present  itself  near  the  point  of  the  pro- 
cessus dentatus,  which  mav  then  pass  below  the  trans- 
verse ligament  without  rupturing  it. 

In  children,  where  the  processus  dentatus  is  not 
Mly  developed,  and  the  ligaments  are  weaker  than  in 
the  adult,  a  perpendicular  impulse  may  break  the  late- 
ral and  accessory  ligaments,  and  then  force  the  pro- 
cessus dentatus  under  the  transverse  ligament,  without 
rupiuring  this  latter  part;  as  Boyer  conceives  must 
have  been  the  case  in  the  child,  which  J.  L.  Petit  men- 
tions as  having  been  instantaneously  killed  by  being 
lifted  up  by  the  head. 

Lastly,  when  the  transverse  lateral  and  other  liga- 
ments are  capable  of  making  very  great  resistance 
a  force  tending  to  rupture  them  all,  and  to  throw  the 
processus  dentatus  directly  backwards,  this  process, 
if  more  slender  than  common,  may  be  broken  near  its 
base,  and  this  portion  of  it  forced  back  upon  the  spinal 
marrow 
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A  case  exemplifying  the  occurrence,  used  lo  be 

lated  by  Mr.  Else  in  his  lectures,  and  is  recorded  by 
Sir  Astley  Cooper — {On  Dislocations,  p.  348.    Boyer 

vol.  cit.  p.  no.)  "  ' 

Patients  can  hardly  be  expected  to  survive  miscbief 
of  this  kind  in  so  high  a  situation ;  when  the  tnuiS' 
verse  ligament  is  broken,  and  the  processus  dentatus 
is  thrown  directly  backwards  against  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, the  effect  must  be  instant  death,  as  happened 
in  the  case  recorded  by  Mr.  C.  Bell,  {Surg.  Obs.  vol.  1, 
p.  150.)  and  in  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Else. 

According  to  surgical  writers,  the  causes  which 
jiroduce  this  formidable  accident  are  various :  a  fall1| 
the  head  from  a  high  place  ;  the  fall  of  a  heavy  i 
against  the  back  of  the  neck  ;  a  violent  blow ;  a  forcf- 
ble  twist  of  the  neck ;  tumbling ;  standing  upon  the 
head ;  the  rash  custom  of  lifting  children  up  by  the 
head,  &c.  Louis  found  that  the  first  vertebra  was  dis- 
located from  the  second  in  the  malefactors  hanged  at 
Lyons ;  at  which  place,  the  executioner  used  to  give  a 
sudden  twist  to  the  body,  at  the  moment  of  its  suspen- 
sion, and  then  bear  with  all  his  weight  upon  it.  Under 
such  circumstances,  Boyer  conceives,  that  the  proces- 
sus dentatus  might  pass  under  the  transverse  hgament. 
without  any  rupture  of  the  latter. 

Dislocations  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  are  said  not  to 
be  always  fatal,  as  when  they  occur  at  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  or  sixth  of  these  bones,  and  only  one  articular 
process  is  luxated.  In  these  instances,  the  vertebral 
canal  is  not  so  much  lessened  as  to  compress  the  spinal 
marrow,  and  occasion  immediate  death. 

With  regard  to  the  prognosis  and  treatment  of  all 
luxations  in  which  the  processus  dentatus  is  displaced 
suddenly  by  violence,  and  not  gradually  by  disease,  the 
reader  need  only  hear  that  such  cases  are  immediately 
fatal.  Mistaken  notions  have  been  entertained  upon 
this  point,  in  consequence  of  particular  dislocations  of 
the  neck  having  been  successfully  treated. 

A  child  was  brought  to  Desault,  with  its  neck  bent, 
and  its  chin  turned  towards  the  right  shoulder.    The 
accident  had  been  a  consequence  of  the  head  having 
been  fixed  on  the  ground,  while  the  feet  were  up  in  the 
air.    A  surgeon  happened  to  be  with  Desault  at  the 
time,  and  they  agreed  to  make  an  attempt  to  reduce  the 
luxation,  and  to  apprize  the  mother,  that  though  the 
child  might  be  cured,  there  was  a  possibility  of  its  i 
perishing  under  their  hands.    Being  permitted  to  do  ( 
what  they  judged  proper,  they  fixed  the  shoulders,  and  ! 
the  head  was  gently  raised,  and  gradually  turned  into 
its  natural  position.    The  child  could  now  move  freely,  I 
the  pain  ceased,  and  a  considerable  swelling  in  the  situ-  ; 
ation  of  the  luxation  yet  left,  was  dispersed  by  the  I 
application  of  emollient  poultices. — {LeveilU,  NouveUt  J 
Doctrine  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  62.)  JB I 

Another  alleged  instance  of  the  reduction  of  a  di|H  I 
cation  of  the  neck  is  also  recorded  by  Dr.  Setting  i 
{Schmuckefs  Vermischte  Chirurgische  Schriften,  /*.  1.)  I 
Ilowever,  both  in  this  case  and  that  related  by  Desault, 
there  can  now  be  little  or  no  doubt,  that  the  accident 
was  not  a  dislocation  of  the  dentata  ft-om  tlie  atlas,  but 
only  a  luxation  of  one  of  the  oblique  processes  of  a  cer- 
vical vertebra  lower  down.  Whenever  the  processus 
dentatus  is  suddenly  displaced,  or  fractured,  the  effects 
on  the  medulla  spinalis  are  inevitably  fatal.  A  case, 
indeed,  was  attended  by  Mr.  Cline,  in  which  the  pro- 
cessus dentatus  had  lost  a  part  of  its  natural  support,  in 
consequence  of  a  transverse  fracture  of  the  first  verte- 
bra, and  in  which  the  child  survived  the  accident  a  vear. 
—(See  ^.  Cooper,  On  Dislocations,  p.  549.  T.  E. 
Schmvlt,  De  Luxatione  Nuchcs.  Haller,  Disp.  Chir  t. 
%p.  351,  Tub.  1747.  S.  T.  Soemmering,  Bemerkungai 
iiber  Verrunkung  und  Bruch  des  RUckgrats,  8vo.  Ber- 
lin, 1793.  Boyer,  Traiti  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  100 
&-c.  8vo.  Paris,  1814.  yJ.  E.  Schupke,  De  Luxatio^n 
Spontanea.  Mlantis  et  Epistrophei,  4to.  Btrol,  1816 
C.  Bell,  Surgical  Obs.  vol.  1,  p.  145, 149,  i$  c,  8m  Land 
1816.  Observations  on  Injuries  of  the  Spine,  <Jc  4to 
Lond.  1824.  Sir  A  Cooper,  Treatise  on  Dislocatio 
Src.  p.  548—551,  S,-c.  4to.  Lond.  1822.  Lawrence, 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  13.) 

DISLOCATIONS    OF    THE    CLAVICLE. 

These  are  much  less  common  than  fractures,  whlc 
are  said  to  occu/  six  times  more  frequently.    In 
as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  truly  remarked,  the  clavicll 
so  strongly  articulated  both  with  the  sternum  and  i 
pula.   that  its   dislocations  are   rare  in  comi 
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with  lUosc  of  many  other  joints.— (O/i  Dislocations, 

The  clavicle  may  he  luxated  at  its  sternal  extremity, 
forwards,  backwards,  and  upwards,  but  never  down- 
wards, on  accountof  the-situalionof  the  cartilage  of  the 
first  rib.  Tlie  luxation  forwards  is  the  most  frequent ; 
dislocations  backwards  and  upwards  arc  very  unusual ; 
and  one  directly  backwards  is  still  more  rare.  Tliis  last 
case  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  never  known  arise  from 
violence ;  but  he  conceives  that  it  might  happen  from  a 
clow  on  the  fore  part  of  the  bone,  rupturing  the  capsu- 
lar ligament  and  that  between  the  clavicle  and  rib.  The 
only  Tnstance  of  the  dislocation  backwards,  with  which 
this  experienced  surgeon  is  acquainted,  proceeded  from 
l^reat  deformity  of  the  spine.  In  this  extraordinary 
case,  the  bone  gradually  slijjped  behind  the  sternum, 
and  produced  so  much  inconvenience  by  its  pressure 
on  the  (Esophagus,  that  the  late  Mr.  Davie,  of  Bungay, 
in  Suffolk,  was  obliged  to  remove  its  sternal  extremity. 
~-(A.  Cooper  on  Dislocations,  p.  401.) 

If  the  dislocation  be  forwards,  a  hard,  circumscribed 
tumour  is  felt,  or  even  seen,  on  the  front  and  upper 
part  of  the  sternum.  According  to  Boyer,  when  the 
shoulder  is  carried  forwards  and  outwards,  the  tumour 
disappears ;  but  in  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  account,  it  is 
said,  that  the  projection  on  the  sternum  will  subside,  if 
the  shoulder  be  drawn  backwards.  The  shoulder  being 
elevated,  the  projection  descends ;  if  it  be  drawn  down- 
wards, the  dislocated  extremity  of  the  bone  becomes 
elevated  to  the  neck.  Tlie  motions  of  the  clavicle  are 
painful,  and  the  patient  moves  the  shoulder  with  diffi- 
culty. The  point  of  the  injured  shoulder  is  less  distant 
from  the  central  line  of  the  sternum  than  usual.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority,  the  dislocation  forwards 
is  sometimes  incomplete,  only  the  front  of  the  capsular 
ligament  being  torn.  The  dislocation  forwards  is  ge- 
nerally produced  by  a  fall  upon  the  point  of  the  shoul- 
der, when  the  force  pushes  the  clavicle  inwards  and 
forwards;  but  it  also  frequently  happens  from  falls 
upon  the  elbow,  when  this  is  separated  from  the  side, 
and  thus  the  clavicle  is  propelled  violently  inwards 
and  forwards  against  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsu- 
lar ligament.— (./f.  Cooper  on  Dislocations,  p.  399.) 

When  the  luxation  is  upwards,  the  distance  between 
the  sternal  ends  of  the  clavicles  is  diminished. 

When  the  dislocation  is  backwards,  there  is  a  de- 
pression where  the  end  of  the  clavicle  ought  to  be,  and 
the  head  of  the  bone  forms  a  projection  at  the  front  and 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  which,  as  J.  L.  Petit  remarks, 
may  compress  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  jugidar  vein, 
carotid  artery,  and  nerves.  The  head  is  inclined  to- 
wards the  side  on  which  the  accident  itself  is  situated. 

In  reducing  dislocations  of  the  sternal  end  of  the 
clavicle,  we  are  to  make  a  lever  of  the  arm,  by  means 
of  wMch  the  shoulder  is  brought  outwards ;  and  when 
thus  brought  outwards,  it  is  to  be  pushed  forwards,  if 
the  dislocation  be  in  that  direction ;  backwards,  if  the 
dislocation  be  behind ;  and  upwards,  if  the  dislocation 
be  above. 

The  same  position  of  the  arm,  and  the  same  appara- 
tus as  in  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  are  to  be  emplojed. 
The  wedge-like  pad,  with  its  thick  part  towards  the 
.'uilla,  for  the  purpose  of  inclining  the  shoulder  out- 
wards, a  sling  for  the  support  of  tlie  weight  of  the  ann, 
and  a  bandage  judicio>isly  applied,  are  especially  neces- 
sary. In  consequence  of  the  obliijuity  and  smoothness 
of  the  articular  surfaces,  the  reduction  is  easy,  but 
great  attention  is  requisite  to  prevent  a  return  of  the 
displacement. 

Dislocation  of  the  scapular  end  of  the  clavicle  from 
the  acromion.  The  luxation  upwards  is  almost  the 
only  one  that  ever  occurs.  It  is  possible,  however,  for 
the  accident  to  take  place  downwards,  and  for  the  end 
of  the  clavicle  to  glide  under  the  acromion.  The 
rarity  of  dislocations  of  the  scapular  end  of  the  clavicle 
is  owing  to  the  strength  of  the  ligaments  tying  the 
clavicle  and  acromion  together.  While  Desault  and 
Boyer,  however,  represent  these  cases  as  much  less 
common  than  displacements  of  the  sternal  end  of  the 
bone,  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  experience  pronounces  them 
to  be  more  frequent. — (0»  Dislocations,  p.  405.) 

A  fall  on  the  top  of  the  shoulder  may  cause  the  dis- 
location upwards.  The  scapular  end  of  the  clavicle 
then  slides  ujjwards  on  the  acromion,  and  the  shoulder 
is  drawn  inwards  by  the  muscles  which  apjiroximate 
the  arm  to  the  body.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  vio- 
lent action  of  the  trapezius    muscle,  in   pulling  the 


clavicle  upwards,  may  tend  to  produce  the  accident , 
but,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  remarked,  the  mere  ac- 
tion of  this  muscle,  without  the  simultaneous  operation 
of  great  violence,  could  never  tear  both  the  ligaments 
ol  the  coracoid  process,  which  must  be  broken  ere  this 
dislocation  can  happen.  When  the  projection  is  but 
slight,  as  Sir  Astley  (;ooper  has  sometimes  noticed,  the 
circumstance  indicates  that  the  internal  ligament  is  not 
ruptured.— (Oft  Dislocations,  p.  40(5.)  Pain  at  the  top 
of  the  shoulder,  a  projection  of  the  end  of  the  clavicle 
under  the  skin  covering  the  acromion,  and  a  depression 
of  the  shoulder,  arc  symptoms  indicating  what  has 
happened.  The  patient  also  inclines  his  head  to  the 
aflected  side,  and  avoids  moving  his  arm  or  shoulder. 

This  dislocation  is  reduced  by  carrying  the  shoidder 
outwards,  putting  a  thick  cushion  in  the  axilla  and 
applying  Desault's  bandage  for  fractures  of  the  clavicle 
(see  Fractures),  making  the  turns  ascend  from  the 
elbow  to  the  shoulder,  so  as  to  press  the  luxated  end  of 
the  bone  downwards  and  keep  it  in  its  due  situa- 
tion, at  the  same  time  that  the  elbow  is  confined  close 
to  the  side,  and  supported  in  a  sling ;  by  which  means 
the  shoulder  will  be  kept  raised  and  inclined  outwards! 
This  plan,  which  is  advised  by  Boyer,  is  more  efficient 
than  the  common  practice,  which  consists  in  applying 
a  compress,  the  figure  of  8  bandage,  and  supporting 
the  arm  in  a  sUng.  However,  the  exact  maintenance 
of  the  reduction,  by  any  apparatus  whatever,  is  found 
to  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  some  slight 
deformity  will  remain;  though  it  is  agreeable  to 
know  that,  notwithstanding  this  disadvantage,  the  use 
of  the  limb  returns  very  well.  In  the  course  of  my 
time,  I  have  seen  several  cases  in  proof  of  this  state- 
ment, and  one  example  was  shown  me  by  my  friend, 
Mr.  Vincent,  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  The 
same  observations  are  applicable  to  luxations  of  the 
sternal  end  of  the  bone. 

[Dr.  James  Cocke,  of  Baltimore,  has  reported  in  vol. 
1,  of  the  NetM-York  Med.  and  Phil.  Joum.  the  success- 
ful reduction  of  a  dislocation  of  the  clavicle  at  its  scapu- 
lar articulation.— jReese.J 

DISLOCATIONS    OF   THE   OS   BRACHII. 

Nature,  which  varies  according  to  the  necessities  of 
different  animals,  the  number  of  their  joints,  has  also 
been  provident  enough  to  vary  the  structure  of  these 
parts,  according  to  the  use  of  the  different  portions  of 
their  economy.  To  great  moveableness,  some  imite 
considerable  solidity ;  for  instance,  the  vertebral  co- 
lumn. Others  are  very  strong,  but  only  admit  of  a 
slight  yielding  motion,  as  we  observe  in  the  carpus, 
tarsus,  &c.  Lastly,  other  joints  admit  of  a  great  lati- 
tude of  motion;  but  their  strength  is  easily  over- 
powered by  the  action  of  external  bodies.  Such  are  in 
man  the  shoulder-joint,  and  that  between  the  sternum 
and  clavicle. 

The  last  kinds  of  articulation  are  particularly  subject 
to  dislocation,  and,  of  all,  not  one  is  so  often  luxated  as 
the  shoulder-joint.  Bichat  mentions,  that  it  appears 
from  a  comparative  table,  that  in  some  years,  this  acci- 
dent at  the  Hdtel-Dieu  has  been  as  frequent,  and  eveo 
more  so,  than  dislocations  of  all  the  other  bones  taken 
collectively. 

Here  every  thing  seems  to  facilitate  the  escape  of 
the  bone  ftom  its  natural  cavity.  An  oval  shallow 
cavity,  surrounded  by  a  margin  of  little  thickness, 
receives  a  semi-spherical  head,  which  is  twice  as  broad 
as  the  cavity  in  the  perpendicular  direction,  and  three 
times  as  extensive  from  before  backward.  With  respect 
to  the  ligaments,  the  joint  is  only  strengthened  by  a 
mere  capsule,  which  is  thin  below,  where  nothing  op- 
po.ses  a  dislocation ;  but  thicker  above,  where  the  acro- 
mion, coracoid  process,  and  triangular  ligament  form 
an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to  such  an  accident. 
With  regard  to  the  muscles  and  motions  of  this  joint, 
strong  and  numerous  fasciculi  surround  the  articular 
surfaces,  make  them  easily  move  in  all  directions,  and, 
pushing  the  head  of  the  os  brachii  against  the  different 
points  of  the  capsule,  dLstend  this  ligamentous  bag : 
and  when  their  power  exceeds  the  resistance,  actually 
lacerate  it.  As  for  external  bodies,  what  bone  i:i 
more  exposed  than  the  os  brachii  to  the  efl'ect  of  their 
force  ? 

Thus  subjected  to  the  influence  of  these  predisposing 
causes,  the  os  brachii  would  be  in  continual  danger  or 
being  dislocated,  if  the  scapula,  which  is  as  moveabla 
as  itself,  did  not  furnish  a  point  of  support  for  it,  by 
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accompaining  all  its  motions  This  point  of  support 
accommodates  itself  to  the  variations  in  the  position 
of  the  head  of  the  os  brachn,  so  that  to  the  moveablc- 
ness  if  the  articular  surfaces  their  strength  is  in  a 
ijreat  measure  owing. 

The  shoulder-jomt,  which  is  very  liable  to  luxations 
hi  a  general  sense,  is  not  equally  so  at  all  points. 
There  are  some,  where  a  dislocation  cannot  occur; 
there  are  others,  where,  though  possible,  such  an  acci- 
dent has  never  been  observed. 

Desault  divided  dislocations  of  the  humerus  into 
primitive,  which  are  the  sudden  effect  of  external  vio- 
lence, and  into  consecutive,  which  follow  the  first  by 
the  influence  of  causes  presently  to  be  explained.  In 
order  to  simplify  the  comprehension  of  the  various  di- 
rections in  which  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  luxated, 
he  supposed  the  genoid  cavity  to  be  bounded  by  four 
lines:  one  representing  its  upper  edge;  another  its 
lower;  a  third  its  inner;  and  a  fourth  its  external 
one. 

The  head  of  the  humerus  cannot  be  displaced  to- 
wards the  upper  edge.  Here  are  situated  the  acromion 
and  coracoid  i)rocess,  the  triangular  ligament  stretched 
between  them,  the  tendons  of  the  triceps,  supraspina- 
tus,  and  the  fleshy  portion  of  the  deltoid,  insurmount- 
able obstacles  to  the  luxation  of  the  head  of  the  bone, 
propelled  by  any  force  upwards.  Besides,  what  power 
could  this  be?  Supposing  there  were  such  a  force,  the 
head  of  the  bone  must  necessarily  be  driven  outwards 
as  well  as  upwards,  ere  its  head  would  be  displaced. 
This  is  impossible,  because  the  trunk  prevents  the 
lower  part  of  the  arm  from  being  directed  sufficiently 
inwards  to  produce  this  effect. 

On  the  contrary,  at  the  other  margins  there  is  little 
resistance.  At  the  inferior  one,  the  long  portion  of  the 
triceps ;  at  the  internal  one,  the  tendon  of  the  subsca- 
pularis ;  and  at  the  external  edge,  those  of  the  infra- 
spinatus and  teres  minor,  will  readily  yield  to  any  power 
directed  against  them,  and  allow  primitive  luxations  to 
take  place  dowaiwards,  inwards,  or  outwards.  Down- 
wards, between  the  tendon  of  the  long  portion  of  the 
triceps  and  the  tendon  of  the  subscapularis,  which 
last,  in  a  case  dissected  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  was  rup- 
tured {Surg.  Essays,  part  1,  p.  7 ;  and  wi  Disloca- 
tions, 421,  422);  inwards,  between  the  fossa  subscapu- 
laris and  muscles  of  this  name ;  outwards,  between 
the  fossa  infraspinata  and  infraspinatus  muscle. 

According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  os  humeri  is 
liable  to  be  thrown  from  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  sca- 
pula in  four  directions :  three  of  these  luxations  are 
complete;  the  other  is  only  partial.  The  first  is 
dowtiwards  and  imimrds,  the  dislocation  into  the  ax- 
illa, as  it  is  usually  called,  in  which  case  the  head  of 
the  bone  rests  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  inferior  costa 
of  the  scapula.  The  second  is  forwards  under  the  pec- 
toral muscle,  the  head  of  the  hone  being  placed  below 
the  middle  of  the  clavicle,  and  on  the  sternal  side  of 
the  coracoid  process.  The  third  is  the  dislocation 
backwards,  in  which  the  head  of  the  bone  can  be 
plainly  felt  and  seen,  as  a  protuberance  at  the  back  and 
outer  part  of  the  inferior  costa  of  the  scapula,  upon  the 
dorsum  of  this  bone.  Tlie  fourth,  which  is  only  par- 
tial, is  when  the  front  of  the  capsular  ligament  is 
torn,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  rests  against  the  outer 
side  of  the  coracoid  process.  "  Of  the  dislocation  in 
the  axilla  (says  Sir  Astley  Cooper),  I  have  seen  a  mul- 
titude of  instances ;  of  that  forwards  on  the  inner  side 
ot  the  coracoid  process,  several ;  although  it  is  much 
less  frequent  than  that  in  the  axilla :  of  the  dislocation 
backwards,  I  have  seen  only  two  instances  during  the 
practice  of  my  profession  for  38  years."— (O^i  Disloca- 
cations,  S,-c.p.  416.) 

Sometimes,  after  the  head  of  the  bone  has  escaped 
from  the  internal  or  inferior  part  of  the  capsule,  it  is 
carried  behind  the  clavicle,  forming  a  case  of  consecu- 
tive dislocation  upwards ;  a  specimen  of  which  was 
preserved  in  Desault's  museum.  But  here  the  second- 
ary displacement  only  takes  place  slowly,  and  when 
it  occurs  a  reduction  can  rarely  be  effected,  on  account 
of  the  strong  adhesions  contracted  by  the  surfaces  of 
the  bone.  Thus,  in  the  specimen  referred  to,  a  new 
cavity  was  formed  behind  the  clavicle,  and  the  hu- 
merus adhered  by  new  ligaments  to  the  surrounding 
parts. 

The  action  of  external  bodies  directed  against  the 
arm,  but  particularly  falls,  in  which  this  part  is  forced 
against  a  resisting  body,  gives  rise  to  primitive  dislo- 


cations, and  then  the  different  species  of  the 
are  determined  by  the  particular  position  of  the  hi 
rus  at  the  instant  when  the  injury  takes  place 

Should  this  bone  be  raised  from  the  side  witnout 
ing  carried  either  forwards  or  backwards  ;  should 
elbow  be  elevated  and  the  fall  take  place  on  the  sii 
then  the  weight  of  the  trunk,  almost  entirely  suppo 
by  this  bone,  forces  downwards  its  upper  part,  whii 
stretches  and  lacerates  the  lower  part  of  the  capsuf 
ligament.  Thus  a  luxation  downwards  is  produc( 
and  its  occurrence  may  also  be  facilitated  by  the  coi 
bined  action  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  pectoralis  maj 
and  teres  major  muscles,  as  Fabre  has  judiciously 
marked;  for  being  at  this  period  involuntarily  coi 
tracted  to  support  the  trunk,  they  act  with  the  pow 
of  a  considerable  lever ;  the  resistance  being  the  hi 
of  the  bone,  which  they  draw  downwards,  while  f 
fixed  point  is  the  lower  end  of  the  bone,  resting  agai 
the  ground.  Some  authors  also  consider,  as  the 
mediate  cause  of  a  dislocation  downwards,  the  stroi 
action  of  the  deltoid,  which  is  supposed  to  depress 
head  of  the  bone,  and  push  it  downwards  through 
capsular  ligament.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  Bic 
mentions  the  well-known  case  of  a  notary  who  l 
ated  his  arm  downwards  in  lifting  up  a  register, 

The  rationale  of  the  primitive  luxation  inwards 
fers  very  little  from  that  of  the  preceding  case, 
elbow  is  both  separated  from  the  side  and  carried  ba( 
wards  :  in  falling,  the  weight  of  the  body  acts  on  tl 
humerus,  the  front  part  of  the  capsule  is  lacerated, 
a  luxation  takes  place  in  this  direction. 

The  dislocation  outwards  (or,  as  Sir  Astley  Coo] 
calls  it,  backwards)  is  produced  in  the  same  sort 
way.  The  elbow  is  carried  forwards  towards  the  o[ 
posite  shoulder;  the  capsule  is  stretched  outwards, 
and  if  a  suflicient  force  act  on  the  limb,  it  is  lacerated. 
But  how  could  such  a  force  arise  7  In  a  fall,  the  arm 
being  pushed  against  the  trunk  and  kept  there,  cannon 
move  extensively  enough  to  cause  such  a  laceration 
Hence  a  luxation  outwards,  or  rather  backwards,  undet 
the  spine  of  the  scapula,  must  necessarily  be  exceed- 
ingly rare,  and  Desault,  in  all  his  experience,  never 
saw  such  an  accident.  Besides,  when  in  a  fall  the 
arm  is  raised  from  the  side  and  inclined  forwards  or 
backwards,  the  weight  of  the  body  only  oi)erates  upoa 
it  obliqviely,  and  the  limb  is  very  little  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  pectoralis  major,  and 
teres  major  muscles.  However,  a  few  instances  of  a 
dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  in  this  direct! 
have  been  recorded.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  the  cou 
of  38  years,  has  met  with  two  examples.  In  a  d 
subject,  Boyer  remarked  a  singular  inclination  of 
glenoid  cavity  backwards,  its  articular  surface  also 
presenting  on  this  side  an  extraordinary  elongation, 
and  the  humerus  readily  slipping  under  the  spine  of  the 
scapula. — (Traitedes  Mai.  Chir.  t.i,  p.  176.)  ~ 

In  the  jjatient  whose  history  was  published  by 
Fizeau,  and  in  whom  a  dislocation  of  the  humei  _ 
outwards  and  backwards  was  seen  both  by  that  gen« 
tleman  and  Boyer,  there  was  also  the  particularity 
that  the  luxation  was  readily  reproduced. — (Joum.  de 
Med.  par  Corvisart,  «^c.  t.  10,  p.  386.)  Hence  Boyer 
suspects  that  this  very  rare  lund  of  displacement  must 
have  been  facilitated  by  some  preternatural  disposition 
of  the  articular  surfaces,  especially  that  of  the  glen 
cavity.  No  dislocation  must  occur  more  frequei 
than  that  downwards,  in  which  the  influence  of 
weight  of  the  body,  and  of  the  action  of  the  muscli 
is  direct.  However,  the  luxation  inwards,  or,  as  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  and  others  call  it,  forwards,  is  common. 
In  all  primitive  dislocations  from  violence,  and  not 
from  paralysis  of  the  deltoid,  and  a  gradual  yielding  of 
the  capsule,  I  believe  the  latter  part  is  always  exten- 
sively lacerated.  In  general  authors  have  paid  too  lit- 
tle attention  to  this  circumstance,  which  dissections 
have  repeatedly  demonstrated.  Desault  had  two  spe- 
cimens made  of  wax  ;  one  of  a  dislocation  inwa 
the  other  of  one  downwards ;  both  of  which  were 
with  in  subjects  who  died  at  the  Hdtel-Dieu 
also  makes  mention  of  similar  facts,  and  another  E: 
lish  surgeon,  says  Bichat,  has  observed  the  same  oc 
currence.  I  suppose  Bichat  here  allades  to  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, who  long  ago  noticed  the  laceration  of  the  cap- 
sule, and  particularly  called  the  attention  of  surgeons 
to  the  subject.- (See  Med.  Obs.  and  ln.quirics.) 

Desault  conceives  that  the  capsule  may  be  si 
cieutlytorn  to  let  the  head  of  the  bono  escape  j 
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tint  the  opening  may  afterward  form  a  kind  of  con- 
striction round  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  so  as  to  pre- 
rent  the  return  of  the  head  of  the  bone  into  the  place 
which  It  originally  occupied.  The  correctness  of  this 
statement,  however,  is  positively  denied  by  Sir  A. 
Cotjper,  who  remarks,  that  they  who  entertain  this  be- 
lief must  forget  the  inelastic  structure  of  the  capsular 
ligamckit,  and  never  witnessed  by  dissection  the  exten- 
sive laceration  which  it  suffers  in  dislocations  from 
violence. — (Surgical  Essays,  part  1,  p.  18.) 

Several  causes  may  lead  to  a  consecutive  luxation. 
If  a  fresU  fall  happen  while  the  arm  is  separated  from 
the  trunk,  the  head  of  the  humerus,  which  nothing 
confines,  wbey.s,  with  the  utmost  facility,  the  power 
displacing  it  in  this  manner,  and  is  again  pushed  out 
of  the  situation  which  it  accidentally  occupies. 

A  man,  going  down  stairs,  meets  with  a  fall,  and 
dislocates  the  humerus  downwards ;  he  immediately 
sends  for  Desault,  who  defers  the  reduction  till  the 
evening.  In  the  mean  time,  the  patient,  in  getting 
upon  a  chair,  slips  and  falls  again.  The  pain  was 
more  acuie  than  when  the  first  accident  occurred,  and 
Desault,  on  his  return,  instead  of  finding  the  head  of 
the  humerus  as  it  was  in  the  morning,  in  the  hol- 
low of  the  axilla,  finds  it  behind  the  pectoralis  major 
muscle. 

The  action  of  muscles  is  a  permanent  cause  of  a 
new  dislocation.  When  the  humerus  is  luxated  down- 
wards, the  pectoralis  major  and  the  deltoid  draw  the 
upper  part  of  thi^i  bene  upwards  and  inwards,  which, 
only  making  a  weak  resistance  to  their  action,  changes 
its  position,  and  takes  one  in  the  above  double  di- 
rection. 

The  various  motions  imparted  to  the  arm  may  also 
produce  the  same  effect,  according  to  their  direction. 
Thus,  in  consequence  of  unskilful  efforts  to  reduce  the 
bone,  a  luxation  inwards  frequently  follows  one  down- 
wards. By  the  French  surgeons,  a  great  deal  of  im- 
portance has  been  attached  to  the  division  of  disloca- 
tions of  the  humerus  into  primary  and  consecutive; 
and  perhaps  some  of  their  statements  on  the  secondary 
change  in  the  position  of  the  head  of  the  bone  may  be 
exaggerated.  That  a  subsequent  alteration  in  the  situ- 
ation of  the  bone  may  happen,  from  the  causes  spe- 
cified by  Desault,  can  hardly  be  questioned.  The  ob- 
servations of  Petit,  Hey,  and  others,  confirm  the  fact ; 
and  I  have  myself  seen  a  dislocation  in  the  axilla 
change  into  one  forwards,  under  the  pectoral  muscle. 
However,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  believes  that,  excepting 
firom  violence  and  the  effect  of  absorption,  the  nature 
and  direction  of  a  dislocation  are  never  changed  alter 
the  muscles  have  once  contracted.— (On.  Dislocations, 
p.  416.)  Perhaps,  with  the  latter  qualification,  no  great 
difference  prevails  between  him  and  other  writers. 

SYMPTOMS. 

In  general,  the  diagnosis  of  dislocations  of  the  hu- 
Tierus  is  attended  with  no  difllculties. 

Whatever  may  be  the  mode  and  situation  of  the  dis- 
location, there  always  exists,  as  Hippocrates  has  re- 
mzurked,  a  manifest  depression  under  the  acromion, 
which  forms  a  more  evident  projection  than  in  the  na- 
tural state.  Almost  all  the  motions  of  the  arm  are 
painful;  some  cannot  be  performed  in  any  degree; 
and  they  are  all  very  limited.  The  arm  cannot  move 
without  the  shoulder  moving  also,  because  the  articu- 
lation being  no  longer  able  to  execute  its  functions, 
ioth  it  and  the  shoulder  form,  as  it  were,  one  body. 
When  the  lunb  is  moved,  a  slight  crepitus  may  some- 
times be  felt,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  synovia 
having  escaped  through  the  laceration  of  the  capsule. 
—{A.  Cooper  on  Dislocations,  p.  418.) 

To  these  symptoms,  generally  characteristic  of  every 
sort  of  dislocation  of  the  humerus,  are  to  be  added 
such  as  are  peculiar  to  each  particular  case.  When 
the  luxation  is  downwards,  the  arm  is  a  little  longer 
than  in  the  natural  state ;  the  natural  roundness  of 
the  shoulder  is  lost  in  consequence  of  the  deltoid  mus- 
cle being  drawn  down  whh  the  head  of  the  bone ;  and 
the  patient  cannot  use  the  arm.  The  elbow  is  more  or 
less  removed  from  the  axis  of  the  body  by  the  action 
of  the  deltoid,  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  and  supra- 
«pinatus  muscle  being  also  stretched,  and  tending  to 
draw  the  bone  outwards.  The  pain  which  arises  from 
Ihis  position  compels  the  patient  to  lean  towards  the 
dislocated  limb,  to  keep  the  forearm  half  bent,  and  the 
•Ibow  Kupported  on  Ids  hip,  in  such  a  way  that  the 


arm,  having  a  resting-place,  may  be  sheltered  from  all 
pamful  motion,  especially  that  of  the  elbow  inwards. 
By  this  posture  alone  Desault  often  recognised  the  ac- 
cident. The  head  of  the  humerus  may  be  felt  in  the 
axilla;  but  "  only  when  the  elbow  is  considerably  re- 
moved from  the  side."- (StV^.  Cooper  on  Dislocations, 
p.  417.)  This  last  circumstance  is  worthy  of  particu- 
lar notice,  as  the  inabihty  to  feel  the  head  of  the  bone 
has  led  to  mistakes. 

With  the  general  symptoms  of  dislocations  of  the  hu- 
merus, a  luxation  inwards  has  the  following :  the  elbow, 
separated  from  the  axis  of  the  body,  is  inclined  a  little 
backwards ;  the  humerus  seems  to  be  directed  towards 
the  middle  of  the  clavicle;  motion  backwards  is  not  very 
painful,  but  that  forwards  is  infinitely  so ;  a  manifest 
prominence  under  the  great  pectoral  muscle ;  the  arm 
is  said  by  Desault  to  be  a  very  little  longer  than  in  the 
natural  state  :  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  it  is  described  as  be- 
ing somewhat  shortened  {On  Dislocations,  p.  435)  and 
the  posture  is  the  same  as  in  the  foregoing  case.  'The 
coracoid  process  is  on  the  outer  side  of  the  head  of  the  bone 

Were  a  dislocation  outwards  to  present  itself,  it  would 
be  particularly  characterized  by  a  hard  tumour  under 
tlie  spine  of  the  scapula ;  by  the  direction  of  the  elbow 
forwards  ;  and  by  the  somewhat  increased  length  of  the 
arm.  The  motions  of  the  arm  would  be  impaired,  but 
not  in  so  great  a  degree  as  in  the  foregoing  cases.  In  one 
exami)le,  related  by  Mr.  Toulmin,  of  Hackney,  the  arm 
could  be  moved  considerably  either  upwards  or  down- 
wards ;  but  motion  forwards  or  backwards  was  very 
limited.  And  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Coley,  of 
Bridgenorth,  it  would  seem  that  this  dislocation  may 
be  attended  with  the  peculiarity  of  the  arm  lying  close 
to  the  side.— (^.  Cooper  on  Dislocations,  p.  441—443.) 

Many  authors,  particularly  B.  Bell,  speak  of  an  oede- 
matous  swelling  of  the  whole  upper  extremity  as  a  fre- 
quent consequence  of  a  dislocation  inwards.  In  the  time 
of  Desault  and  Bichat,  this  occurrence  was  not  often  no- 
ticed at  the  Hotel-Dieu,  except  in  very  old  luxations ; 
and  when  it  was,  very  beneficial  effects  were  obtained, 
in  certain  instances,  by  applying,  for  a  few  days,  a  mo- 
derately tight  bandage  from  the  fingers  up  to  the  axilla. 
Bichat  relates  a  case  in  which  the  a?dema  did  not  dis- 
appear with  the  cause,  but  even  rather  increased ;  but 
the  day  after  a  bandage  had  been  applied,  the  swelling 
was  found  diminished  by  one-half.  Considerable  swell- 
ing, which  sometimes  takes  place  very  rapidly,  may 
render  the  nature  of  the  accident  too  obscure  for  a  prac- 
titioner imperfectly  acquainted  with  all  its  signs  to  de- 
tect it  with  certainty ;  and  hence  the  patient  may  not 
have  the  benefit  of  right  treatment  in  due  time ;  the 
bone  at  length  cannot  be  reduced ;  a  permanently  crip- 
pled state  of  the  arm  is  the  consequence ;  the  surgeon 
is  sued  tor  heavy  damages ;  and  his  reputation  and  pros- 
pects are  ruined. 

There  is  another  consequence,  to  which  authors  have 
paid  but  little  attention ;  though  it  was  known  to  Avi 
cenna,  and  was  several  times  observed  by  Desault. 
This  is  a  palsy  of  the  upper  extremity,  arising  from  the 
pressure  made  by  the  head  of  the  bone,  when  dislocated 
inwards,  upon  the  axillary  plexus  of  nerves,  and  some- 
times resisting  every  means  of  relief. 

Indeed,  when  the  nerves  have  been  long  compressed, 
the  affection  is  very  difficult  of  cure.  Desault  several 
times  applied  the  moxa  above  the  clavicle.  The  success 
which  he  at  first  experienced  in  some  patients  did  not 
invariably  follow  in  others.  But  when  the  head  of  the 
humerus  has  only  made,  as  it  were,  a  momentary  pres- 
sure on  the  nerves,  and  the  reduction  has  been  effected 
soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  symptoms,  the  para 
lytic  affection  often  goes  off  of  itself,  and  its  dispersion 
may  always  be  powerfully  promoted  by  the  use  of  vola- 
tile liniments, 

OK   THE    REDUCTION. 

We  may  refer  to  two  general  cla.sscs  the  infinitely 
various  number  of  means  proposed  for  the  reduction  of 
a  dislocated  humerus.  The  first  are  designed  to  push 
back,  by  some  kind  of  mechanical  force,  the  head  of  the 
bone  into  the  cavity  from  which  it  is  displaced,  either 
with  or  without  making  previous  extension.  The 
others  are  merely  intended  to  disengage  the  head  of  the 
bone  fVom  the  place  which  it  accidentally  occupic*, 
leaving  it  to  be  put  into  its  natural  situation  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  muscles. 

By  the  first  means  art  effects  every  thing;  by  the 
second,  it  limits  its  interference  to  the  suitable  diroo* 
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tion  of  the  powers  of  nature.  In  the  first  method,  the 
force  externally  applied  always  operates  on  the  bone  in 
the  diaeonal  of  two  powers,  which  resist  each  other  at  a 
more  or  less  acute  angle ;  in  the  last  the  power  is  only 
in  one  direction.  .... 

All  the  means  intended  to  operate  m  the  first  way,  act 
nearly  in  the  following  manner.  Something  placed 
under  the  axilla  serves  as  a  fulcrum,  on  which  the  arm 
is  moved  as  a  lever,  the  resistance  being  produced  by 
the  dislocated  head  of  the  humerus,  while  the  power  is 
applied  either  to  the  lower  part  of  this  bone,  or  the  wrist. 
The  condyles  of  the  humerus  being  pushed  downwards 
and  inwards,  the  head  of  the  bone  is  necessarily  moved 
in  the  opposite  direction,  towards  the  glenoid  cavity, 
into  which  it  slips  with  more  or  less  facility. 

Thus  operated  the  machine  so  celebrated  among  the 
ancients  and  moderns,  under  the  name  of  the  ambi  of 
Hippocrates ;  whether  used  exactly  in  the  form  described 
by  him,  or  with  the  numerous  corrections  devised  by 
Paul  of  JEgim.,  Ambrose  Pare,  Duverney,  Freke,  &c. 
By  this  machine  a  double  motion  is  communicated  to 
the  head  of  the  humerus,  as  above  explained. 

The  extension  usually  moves  the  bone  from  its  un- 
natural situation,  and  is  executed  in  different  ways. 
Sometimes  the  weight  of  the  body  on  one  side,  and  the 
dragging  of  the  end  of  the  dislocated  bone  on  the  other, 
tend  to  produce  this  effect.  Such  was  the  action  of  the 
ladder,  door,  &c.  described  in  Hippocrates's  Treatise 
on  Fractures,  and  repeated  in  modern  works.  Some- 
times the  trunk  is  fixed  in  an  unchangeable  manner, 
while  the  arm  is  powerfully  extended,  as  is  practised 
in  employing  the  machine  of  Oribasius,  one  of  the  me- 
thods formerly  adopted  in  the  public  places  where 
wrestlers  combated. 

Sometimes  no  extension  is  sensibly  executed,  and 
while  the  end  of  the  humerus  is  pushed  outwards  by  a 
body  placed  under  the  axilla,  the  surgeon  pushes  it  up- 
wards into  the  glenoid  cavity. 

The  following  are  the  objections  common  to  all  these 
contrivances. 

However  well  covered  the  body  placed  under  the 
axilla  may  be  to  serve  as  a  fulcrum,  there  is  always  a 
more  or  less  inconvenient  chafing,  frequently  dreadful 
stretching  and  laceration  of  parts  in  consequence  of  its 
application  when  the  trunk  is  suspended  upon  it,  as  in 
the  instance  of  the  door,  &c.  In  this  way  Petit  saw  a 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus  produced,  and  even 
a  laceration  and  aneurism  of  the  axillary  artery. 

Few  surgeons  have  the  different  kinds  of  apparatus 
at  hand.  Hence  trouble  and  loss  of  time  in  getting 
them ;  time,  wliich  is  of  so  much  moment,  as  the  re- 
duction is  always  more  easy  the  sooner  it  is  accom- 
plished. 

When  the  luxation  is  consecutive,  how  can  mecha- 
nical means  bring  back  the  head  of  the  bone  through 
the  track  it  has  taken  1  For  instance,  if  to  a  dislocation 
downwards  one  inwards  has  succeeded,  the  head  of  the 
bone  ought  to  be  brought  down  before  it  can  be  re- 
placed. The  above  means  often  do  not  co-operate  with 
the  muscles,  which  are  the  chief  and  essential  agents 
in  the  reduction. 

Perhaps,  however,  they  might  be  advantageously 
employed,  when  a  primitive  luxation  downwards  is 
quite  recent,  and  when  the  head  of  the  bone  is  very 
near  the  cavity.  Then  the  interior  costa  of  the  scapula 
presents  an  inclined  plane,  along  which  the  end  of  the 
hone  can  easily  glide,  when  propelled  by  any  kind  of  ex- 
ternal force. 

Desault  very  often  employed  the  following  method 
•with  great  success.  While  the  patient  was  seated 
upon  a  chair  of  moderate  height,  he  took  hold  of  the 
hand  on  the  affected  side,  placed  it  between  his  knees, 
which  he  moved  downwards  and  backwards  in  order  to 
make  the  extension  and  disengage  the  head  of  the  bone, 
while  an  assistant  held  back  the  trunk  to  effect  the 
counter-extension.  This  was  sometimes  executed  by 
the  weight  of  the  body  and  effort  of  the  patient.  At  the 
same  time  the  surgeon's  hands,  being  applied  to  the 
arm  in  such  a  way  that  the  four  fingers  of  each  were 
put  in  the  hollow  of  the  axilla,  and  the  thumbs  on  the 
outer  part  of  the  arm,  pushed  upwards,  and  a  little  out- 
wards, the  head  of  the  humerus,  which  usually  returned 
with  ease  into  its  natural  cavity. 

Petit  describes  this  plan,  but  complicated  with  the 
•use  of  a  napkin,  passed  under  the  patient's  axilla,  and 
over  the  surgeon's  neck,  who  contributes  to  raise  the 
dislocated  end  of  the  bone,  by  lifting  up  his  head. 
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When  the  luxation  downwards  was  very  recent, 
sault  occasionally  reduced  it  by  a  still  more  simple  pi 
cess.  Marie-Louise  Favertfell  in  going  downstairs,  ' 
located  her  arm  downwards,  and  was  conveyed  im 
ately  after  the  accident  to  the  Hotel-Dieu.  Desault 
ing  recogiusedthe  disorder,  placed  his  left  hand  under 
axilla,  to  serve  as  a  fulcrum,  while  with  the  right,  appli 
to  the  lower  and  outer  part  of  the  arm,  he  depressed 
humerus  towards  the  trunk,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  upper  part  of  the  hone.  The  head  of  the  humei 
directed  upwards  and  outwards  by  this  double  motion 
turned  into  the  glenoid  cavity  without  the  least  resistan 

Reduction  by  means  of  the  surgeon's  heel  in  the 
tient's  axilla  is  a  well-known  method,  which  is  co! 
mended  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  as  the  best  in  thi 
fourths  of  recent  dislocations.  The  patient  (he  observ 
should  be  placed  in  the  recumbent  posture,  upon  a 
ble  or  a  sofa,  and  near  its  edge.    "  The  surgeon  tb 
binds  a  wetted  roller  lound  the  arm,  immediately  ab 
the  elbow,  upon  which  he  ties  a  handkerchief.    The 
with  one  foot  resting  upon  the  floor,  he  separates  tl 
patient's  elbow  from  his  side,  and  places  the  heel  of 
other  fool  in  the  axilla."    The  arm  is  then   stead; 
dravm  with  the  handkerchief  for  three  or  four  minut( 
at  the  end  of  which  the  bone  hi  common  cases  is  easily  r< 
placed.    If  more  force  be  required,  a  long  towel  can  be 
used,  with  which  several  persons  may  pull .    Sir  Ast- 
ley Cooper  generally  bends   the  forearm  nearly 
right  angle  with  the  os  humeri,  because  this  posit 
relaxes  the  biceps,  and  lessens  its  resistance  :  in  mi 
cases,  however,  he  maltes  the  extension  at  the  wri 
a  plan  in  which  he  finds  more  force  requisite,  but  the 
bandage  is  less  apt  to  slip. 

Another  simple  mode  of  reduction,  which  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  considers  proper  for  rec«nt  dislocations,  delicate 
females,  and  verj  ild,  relaxed,  emaciated  persons,  is  ilat 
by  means  of  thf  jurgeon's  knee,  as  a  fulcrum,  in  t 
patient's  axilla.  The  patient  is  placed  o  i  i  mn 
on  the  side  of  wnich  the  surgeon  rests  his  foot, 
he  takes  hold  of  the  os  humeri  just  above  the  condyl 
and  applies  his  other  hand  to  the  acromion,  'l  hi  tirm 
is  then  draw»  down  over  the  knee,  and  the  head  of  the 
bone  returns  nto  its  place.— (O/i  Dislocatimis,  p.  4: 

In  some  ci  ses  the  preceding  methods  are  inadequal 
and  greater  extension  must  be  made.  The  folio  ' 
was  the  practice  of  Desault. 

The  patient  is  laid  upon  a  table  covered  with  a  m 
tress ;  a  thick  linen  compress  iw  applied  to  the  axil 
on  the  side  affected,  and  upon  this  compress  the  midi 
of  the  first  extending  bandage  is  placed,  the  two  heads 
of  which  ascend  obliquely  before  and  behind  the  chest, 
meet  each  other  at  the  top  of  the  sound  shoulder,  and 
are  held  there  by  an  assistant,  so  as  to  fix  the  trunk  and 
make  the  counter-extension.    The  action  of  this  band- 
age doee  not  affect  the  margin  of  the  pectoralis  major 
and  latjfssimus  dorsi,  in  consequence  of  the  pad  project- 
ing over  them.    If  tliis  were  not  attended  to,  these  mus- 
cles, being  drawn  upwards,  would  pull  the  hum 
this  direction,  and  thus  destroy  the  effect  of  the  ext 
sion,  which  is  to  be  made  in  the  following  manner. 

Two  assistants  take  liold  of  the  forearm,  above  thi 
wrist ;  or  else  the  towel,  doubled  several  times,  is  to 
be  applied  to  this  part.  The  two  ends  are  to  be  twisted 
tog-ither,  and  held  by  one  or  two  assistants,  who  are  to 
begin  pulling  in  the  same  direction  in  which  the  hume- 
rus is  thrown.  After  this  first  proceeding,  which  is  ''.d- 
signed  to  disengage  the  head  of  the  bone  from  its  \cci- 
dental  situation,  another  motion  is  to  be  employed,  which 
differs  according  to  the  kind  of  luxation.  If  this  should 
be  downwards,  the  arm  is  to  be  gradually  brought  n«ar 
the  tru'ik,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  gently  pushed  up- 
wards. Thus  the  head  of  the  bone  being  separated  from 
the  trunk,  and  brought  near  the  glenoid  cavity,  u.suaUy 
glides  into  this  situtation  with  very  little  resistance. 

When  the  luxation  is  inwards,  after  the  extension  has 
been  made  in  the  direction  of  the  humerus,  the  end  of 
this  bone  should  be  inclined  upwards  and  forwards, 
order  that  its  head  may  be  guided  backwards,  ai 
vice  versd,  when  the  luxation  is  outwards. 

When  the  head  of  the  bone  has  been  disengaged 
the  first  extension,  the  motion  imparted  to  it  by 
rest  of  the  extension,  should  in  general  be  exactly  coi 
trary  to  the  course  which  the  head  of  the  bone  haa 
taken  after  quitting  the  glenoid  cavity.    When  there  is 
difficulty  experienced  in  replacing  the  head  of  the  bone, 
we  should,  after  making  the  extension,  move  the  bo; 
about  in  various  manners    according  to  the  diffei 
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Arection  of  the  dislocauon,  and  the  principle  just  no- 
ticed. This  plan  often  accomplishes  what  extension 
alone  cannot ;  and  the  head  of  the  bone,  brought  by 
such  movements  towards  its  cavity,  returns  into  it 
during  their  execution. 

When  the  dislocation  is  consecutive,  it  is  the  first  ex- 
tension made  in  the  direction  of  the  displaced  bone, 
which  brings  back  its  head  to  the  situation  where  it 
was  primitively  lodged,  and  the  case  is  then  to  be 
managed  just  as  if  it  were  a  primitive  dislocation. 

Thus  we  see  that,  except  in  a  few  cases,  where  the 
beneficial  operation  of  the  muscles  had  been  prevented 
by  the  oldness  of  the  dislocation  or  by  adhesions,  and 
where  it  was  necessary  to  employ  means  to  force,  as  it 
were,  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  cavity,  to  which  the 
muscles  could  not  bring  it,  Desault  only  employed  exten- 
fflon  variously  diversified,  till  he  had  put  the  muscles 
in  a  state  favourable  for  accomplishing  reduction. 

When  the  muscles  are  very  powerful,  or  the  displace- 
ment has  continued  several  days.  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
instead  of  the  treatment  by  the  heel  in  the  axilla,  re- 
commends the  patient  to  be  put  upon  a  chair,  and  the 
scapula  to  be  fixed  by  means  of  a  bandage  which  allows 
the  arm  to  pass  through  it,  and  is  buckled  on  the  top 
of  the  acromion,  so  that  it  cannot  slip  downwards. 
A  wetted  roller  is  next  applied  round  the  arm  just 
above  the  elbow,  and  over  the  roller  a  strong  worsted 
tape,  fixed  with  what  the  sailors  term  the  clove-hitch 
knot.  The  arm  should  now  be  raised  to  a  right  angle 
■with  the  body,  and,  if  much  difliculty  be  experienced, 
even  above  the  horizontal  line,  in  order  to  relax  more 
completely  the  deltoid  and  supraspinatus  muscles. 
Two  persons  are  then  to  pull  the  worsted  tape,  and 
two  the  scapula  bandage,  in  opposite  directions,  with  a 
steady,  equal,  and  combined  force.  After  the  exten- 
sion has  been  kept  up  a  few  minutes,  the  surgeon  is  to 
place  his  knee  in  the  axilla,  with  liis  foot  resting  upon 
the  patient's  chair ;  he  now  raises  his  knee,  while  he 
pushes  the  acromion  downwards  and  inwards,  and  the 
head  of  the  bone  usually  slips  into  the  glenoid  cavity. 
Sometimes  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  seen  a  gentle  rotatory 
motion  of  the  limb,  made  during  the  extension,  bring 
about  the  reduction. 

In  old  cases,  and  others  attended  with  great  difficulty 
from  the  powerful  contraction  of  the  muscles,  Sir  Ast- 
ley prefers  making  the  extension  with  pulleys,  because 
with  them,  when  the  resistance  is  likely  to  be  long, 
jerks  and  unequal  force  are  more  likely  to  be  avoided 
than  in  the  preceding  method  of  reduction;  and  the 
assistants  less  apt  to  be  fatigued.  The  patient  sits 
between  two  staples,  which  are  screwed  into  the  sides 
of  the  room ;  the  bandages  are  then  applied  precisely 
in  the  same  way  as  when  the  extension  is  made  with- 
out pulleys ;  and  the  force  is  applied  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  surgeon  is  to  pull  the  cord  of  the  pulley 
gently  and  steadily  until  pain  is  complained  of,  when 
he  is  to  maintain  the  extension  already  made,  but  not 
increase  it.  During  this  stop,  he  should  converse  with 
the  patient,  and  direct  his  mind  to  other  subjects.  In 
two  or  three  minutes,  more  frrce  should  be  applied, 
and  very  gently  increased,  until  pain  be  again  com- 
plained of,  when  another  stop  should  be  made.  The 
surgeon  should  proceed  in  this  way  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  at  intervals  slightly  rotating  the  limb.  When 
the  extension  seems  great  enough,  an  assistant  should 
hold  the  cord  of  the  pulley,  and  keep  up  the  degree  of 
extension,  while  the  surgeon  puts  his  knee  into  the 
axilla,  and  resting  his  foot  upon  the  chair,  gently  raises 
and  pushes  back  the  head  of  the  bone  towards  the 
glenoid  cavity,  into  wluch  it  generally  retunis  without 
the  snap  usually  heard  when  the  reduction  is  effected 
by  other  means.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  precedes  the  use 
of  the  pulleys  with  venesection,  the  warm  bath,  and  a 
grain  of  tartarized  antimony  every  ten  minutes,  until 
(aintness  is  produced,  as  air  rally  noticed  in  our  general 
remarks.— (Ort  Dislocations,  p. 429.) 

When  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  dislocated  forwards, 
or  undi  r  the  middle  of  the  clavicle,  Sir  Astlev  (hooper 
recommends  ihfc  biceps  to  be  relaxed,  and  the  e'xtension 
»o  be  made  obliquely  downwards  and  a  little  back- 
wards. In  most  instances  of  this  kind,  he  says,  the 
plan  of  reduction  by  means  of  the  heel  in  the  axilla 
■will  succeed,  care  being  taken  to  applv  the  foot  rather 
more  forwards  than  m  a  dislocation  into  the  axilla,  so 
that  it  may  press  on  the  head  of  the  bone.  However, 
when  the  dislocation  has  continued  several  days,  ho 
considers  gradual  extension  witli  puUcyH  necessary. 


As  soon  as  the  head  of  the  bone  has  been  drawn  below 
the  level  of  the  coracoid  process,  it  is  to  be  pressed 
backwards  with  the  surgeon's  heel  or  knee,  and  the 
elbow  at  the  same  moment  pulled  forwards.— (Ow.  cit. 

The  dislocation  on  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula  ap- 
pears, from  some  cases  in  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  work,  to 
be  reducible  by  nearly  the  same  mode  of  extension  as 
"mt  employed  for  the  reduction  of  the  dislocation  in 
the  axilla.  Mr.  Coley,  of  Bridgenorth,  who  has  met 
with  two  cases  of  luxation  backwards,  advises  the  re- 
duction to  be  effected  by  elevating  the  arm  and  rotating 
it  outwards,  so  as  to  roll  the  head  of  the  humerus  to- 
wards the  axilla,  when  it  is  to  be  kept  in  this  position, 
while  the  arm  is  brought  down  into  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion :  on  the  extending  force  being  now  applied,  the 
bone  is  easily  reduced. — [Op.  cit.  p.  444.)  # 

In  the  partial  dislocation  forwards,  or  that  where  the 
head  of  the  bone  lies  at  the  scapular  side  of  the  coracoid 
process,  the  mode  of  reduction,  according  to  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  is  the  same  as  that  employed  in  the  complete 
dislocation  forwards  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the 
shoulders  backwards,  and  as  soon  as  the  reduction  is 
accomplished,  the  bone  is  to  be  kept  from  slipping  for- 
wards again  by  maintaining  the  shoulders  in  that  posi- 
tion with  a  bandage.— (0;j.  cit.  p.  449.)  The  elbow  and 
forearm  should  also  be  supported  as  much  forwards  as 
possible  in  a  sling. 

In  the  museum  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  is  a  prepa- 
ration, exhibiting  a  dislocation  of  the  humerus  into  the 
axilla,  complicated  W'ith  a  separation  of  the  greater  tu- 
bercle by  fracture.  In  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  valuable 
work  on  this  subject  is  also  recorded  a  case  of  com- 
pound dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  which  was  under 
the  care  of  Messrs.  Saumarez  and  Dixon,  of  Newing- 
ton,  and  was  cured  by  anchylosis. — (P.  450.)  Such  an 
accident  must  be  treated  on  the  same  principles  as  other 
severe  compound  dislocations. 

For  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  head  of  the  bone 
from  slipping  out  of  its  place  again,  the  arm  should  be 
kept  for  some  days  quiet,  the  elbow  bandaged  close  to 
the  side,  and  supported  in  a  sling.  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
recommends  a  cushion  to  be  put  in  the  axilla,  and  a 
stellate  bandage  and  sling  to  be  applied. — {On  Disloca- 
tio7is,  p.  432.)  After  the  reduction  of  a  dislocation 
which  has  happened  downwards,  the  facility  of  a  fresh 
displacement  is  said  to  depend  very  much  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  tendon  of  the  subscapularis  muscle 
has  been  lacerated. — (A.  Cooper's  Surgical  Essays 
part  1,  p.  7.) 

OF   SOME    CIRCUMSTANCES    RENDERING  THE 
REDUCTION    DlFFIfULT. 

1.  Narrowness  of  the  Opening  of  the  Capsule 
While  Desault  considers  this  circumstance  as  oxjg 
of  the  chief  impediments  to  the  return  of  the  head  of 
the  humerus  into  the  glenoid  cavity.  Pott  and  Sir  Ast- 
ley Cooper  are  of  opinion  that  the  capsular  ligament 
can  never  create  any  such  difficulty.  According  to  De- 
sault, the  obvious  indication  is  to  enlarge  such  an  open- 
ing by  lacerating  its  edges.  This  is  fulfilled  by  moving 
the  bone  about  freely  in  every  direction,  particularly 
in  that  in  which  the  dislocation  has  taken  place.  Now 
by  pushing  the  head  of  the  bone  against  the  capsule 
already  torn,  the  latter  becomes  lacerated  still  more, 
in  consequence  of  being  pressed  between  two  hard 
bodies.  The  reduction,  which  is  frequently  impracti- 
cable before  this  proceeding,  often  spontaneously  fol- 
lows immediately  after  it  has  been  adopted.  In  the 
Journal  de  Chirurgie  are  two  cases,  by  Anthaume  and 
Faucheron,  establishing  this  doctrine. 

Mr.  C.  White,  of  Manchester,  also  believed  that  the 
reduction  was  sometimes  prevented  by  the  head  of  the 
bone  not  being  able  to  get  through  the  laceration  in  the 
capsule  again.  lie  succeeded  in  reducing  some  cases 
which  he  supposed  to  be  of  this  nature,  in  the  following 
manner :  having  screwed  an  iron  ring  into  a  beam  at 
the  top  of  the  jjatient's  room,  he  fixed  one  end  of  the 
pulleys  to  it,  and  fastened  the  other  to  the  dislocated 
arm  by  ligatu-es  attached  to  the  wrist,  placing  the  arm 
in  an  erect  position.  In  this  way,  he  drew  up  the  pa- 
tient till  his  whole  body  was  suspended  ;  but  that  too 
much  force  might  not  be  sustained  by  the  wrist,  Mr. 
White  at  the  same  time  directed  two  other  persons  to 
support  the  arm  above  the  elbow.  He  now  used  to 
try  with  his  hands  to  conduct  the  arm  into  it.s  jilace,  if 
the  reduction  had  not  already  hapiwned,  as  was  som** 
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times  the  case.  Occasionally,  a  snap  might  be  heard 
as  soon  as  the  patient  was  drawn  up  ;  but  the  reduc- 
tion could  not  be  completed  till  he  was  let  down  again, 
and  a  trial  made  with  the  heel  in  the  armpit.  When 
no  iron  ring  was  at  hand,  Mr.  White  used  to  have  the 
patient  raised  from  the  ground  by  three  or  four  men 
who  stood  upon  a  table.— (Coses  m  Surgery,  p.  95.) 

2,  Oldness  of  the  Dislocation 
When  the  head  of  the  bone  has  lodged  a  long  while 
m  its  accidental  situation,  it  contracts  adhesions  to  it. 
The  surrounding  cellular  substance  becomes  con- 
densed, and  forms,  as  it  were,  a  new  capsule,  which 
resists  reduction,  and  which,  when  such  reduction 

annot  be  accomplished,  supplies  in  a  certain  degree 
the  office  of  the  original  joint  by  allowing  a  consider- 
able degree  of  motion. 

In  such  cases,  the  common  advice  used  to  be  that  no 
attempt  at  reduction  should  be  made,  as  it  would  be 
useless  in  regard  to  the  dislocation,  and  might  be  inju- 
rious to  the  patient  from  the  excessive  stretching  of 
parts.  This  was  for  some  time  the  doctrine  of  Desault ; 
but  in  his  latter  years  experience  led  him  to  be  bolder. 

Complete  success  obtained  in  dislocations  which  had 
existed  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days,  encouraged  him  to  at- 
tempt reduction  at  the  end  of  thirty  and  thirty-five  days  ; 
and  in  the  two  years  preceding  his  death  he  succeeded 
three  or  four  times  in  reducing  dislocations  which  had 
existed  tv/o  months  and  a  half,  and  even  three  months, 
both  when  the  head  of  the  bone  was  situated  at  the 
lower  and  at  the  internal  part  of  the  scapula. 

In  these  cases  it  is  necessary,  before  making  the 
extension,  to  move  the  bone  about  extensively  in  all 
directions  for  the  purpose  of  first  breaking  its  adhesions, 
lacerating  the  condensed  cellular  substance  which 
forms  an  accidental  capsule,  and  of  producing,  as  it 
were,  a  second  dislocation,  in  order  to  remove  the  first. 
Extension  is  then  to  be  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  but 
with  an  additional  number  of  assistants. 

The  first  attempts  frequently  fail,  and  the  dislocated 
head  of  the  bone  continues  unmoved  notwithstanding 
the  most  violent  eflbrts.  In  this  case,  after  leaving  off 
the  extension,  the  arm  is  to  be  again  moved  about  very 
extensively.  The  humerus  is  to  be  carried  upwards, 
downwards,  forwards,  and  backwards ;  and  every  re- 
sistance overcome.  Let  the  arm  describe  a  large  seg- 
ment of  a  circle  in  the  place  where  it  is  situated.  Let 
it  be  once  more  rotated  on  its  axis  ;  then  let  the  exten- 
sion be  repeated,  and  directed  in  every  way.  Thus  the 
head  of  the  bone  will  first  be  disengaged  by  the  free 
motion,  and  afterward  reduced. 

In  these  cases,  when  the  dislocation,  in  consequence 
of  being  very  old,  presents  great  obstacles  to  reduction, 
even  though  the  attempts  made  for  this  purpose  should 
fail,  they  are  not  entirely  useless.  IJy  forcing  the  head 
of  the  bone  to  approach  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  even 
placing  it  before  the  cavity,  and  making  it  form  new 
adhesions  after  the  destructipu  of  the  old  ones,  the  mo- 
tions of  the  arm  are  rendered  freer.  Indeed,  they  are 
always  the  less  obstructed,  the  nearer  the  head  of  the 
bone  is  to  its  natural  situation.  Notwithstanding  the 
encouragement  given  by  Desault  to  making  attempts  to 
reduce  old  dislocations  of  the  humerus,  experience 
proves  that  when  the  bone  has  been  out  of  its  place 
more  than  a  month,  success  is  rarely  obtained.  And 
as  for  the  danger  which  may  arise  from  long-protracted, 
immoderate  force,  a  case  which  I  have  elsewhere  cited 
proves  that  caution  is  here  a  virtue  which  cannot  be 
too  highly  commended.— (See  First  Lines  of  Surgery, 
vol.  2,  Tp.  465.)  Another  instance,  in  which  a  woman 
died  from  the  violence  used  in  the  extension,  is  reported 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper.— (0/i  Dislocations,  p.  422.) 

[The  late  Dr.  Colin  Mackenzie,  of  Baltimore,  several 
years  since  reduced  a  dislocation  of  the  humerus,  of 
nearly  six  months'  duration,  in  the  Maryland  Hospital, 
with  entire  success ;  and  Dr.  James  Cocke,  also  of 
Baltimore,  reduced  a  luxated  humerus  after  it  had  been 
displaced  120  days.— ileese.] 

3.  Contractions  of  the  Muscles. 
A  third  impediment  to  the  reduction  of  every  kind  of 
dislocation  is  the  power  of  the  muscles,  which  is  aug- 
mented beyond  the  natural  degree,  in  consequence  of 
their  being  on  the  stretch.  Sometimes  this  power  is  so 
considerable,  that  it  renders  the  head  of  the  bone  im- 
moveable, though  the  mo.st  violent  efforts  are  made. 
Hero  tlui  means  to  be  adopted  are  such  as  weaken  the 


patient ;  bleeding,  the  warm  bath,  nauseating 
tartarized  antimony,  as  advised  by  Loder,  Sir  Astl 
Cooper,  &c. ;  opium,  &c.  Should  the  patient  ha[ 
to  be  intoxicated  at  the  time  of  his  being  first  seen  by 
the  surgeon,  the  opportunity  would  be  very  favourable 
to  reduction,  as  the  muscles  would  then  be  capable  of 
less  resistance.  Extension  unremittingly,  but  not  vio- 
lently, continued  for  a  length  of  time,  \\\\\  ultimately 
fatigue  the  resisting  muscles,  and  overcome  them  with 
more  safety  and  efficacy,  than  could  be  accomplished  by 
any  sudden  exertion  of  force.  In  all  cases  of  difficulty, 
pulleys  should  be  preferred. 

The  swelling  about  the  joint,  brought  on  by  the  accF 
dent,  usually  disappears  without  trouble. 

Another  consequence,  which  seldom  occurs  in  prao 
tice,  but  which  Desault  saw  twice,  is  a  considerabll 
emphysema,  sudenly  originating  at  the  time  of  reduc- 
tion. In  the  middle  of  such  violent  extension,  as  the 
long  standing  of  the  dislocation  requires,  a  tumour  sud- 
denly makes  its  appearance  under  the  great  pector;  " 
muscle.  Rapidly  increasing,  it  spreads  towards  th( 
armpit,  the  whole  extent  of  which  it  soon  occupies 
reaches  backwards,  and  in  a  few  minutes  sometimes 
becomes  as  large  as  a  child's  head.  A  practitioner  un- 
acquainted with  this  accident,  might  take  it  for  an 
aneurism,  occasioned  by  the  sudden  rupture  of  the 
axillary  arter>-,  by  the  violent  extension.  But  if  atten- 
tion be  paid  to  the  elasticity  of  the  tumour,  its  tew- 
tuation,  the  situation  where  it  first  appears,  commonly 
under  the  great  pectoral  muscle,  and  not  in  the  axilla ; 
the  continuance  of  the  pulse ;  and  the  unchanged  colour 
of  the  skin  ;  the  case  may  easily  be  discriminated  from 
a  rupture  of  the  axXOTy.—(^(.Euvres  Chir.  de  Desault, 
par  Bichat,  t.  1.) 

For  dispersing  the  above  kind  of  swelling,  the  lot! 
plumbi  acetatis,  and  gentle  compression  with  abandag* 
are  recommended. 

I  shall  conclude  the    subject  of  luxations  of  tl 
shoulder  with  the  following  singular  observation, 
corded  by  Baron  Larrey. 

"  Among  the  curious  anatomical  preparations  (says' 
he)  which  I  saw  in  the  cabinet  of  the  university  of 
Vienna,  there  was  a  dissected  thorax,  shown  to  me  by 
Professor  Prokaska,  in  which  the  whole  orbicular  m 
of  the  head  of  the  right  humerus,  engaged  between  t 
second  and  third  true  ribs,  projected  into  the  cavity 
the  chest.    This  singular  displacement  was  the  res 
of  an  accidental  luxation,  occasioned  by  a  fall  on  t 
elbow,  while  the  arm  was  extended  and  lifted  from  t 
side.    The  head  of  the  humerus,  after  tearing  the  ca| 
sular  ligament,  had  been  violently  driven  into  the  hollo' 
of  the  axilla,  under  the  pectoral  muscles,  so  as  to  se] 
rate  the  two  corresponding  ribs,  and    pass  betwi 
them.    The  diameter  of  the  head  of  the  bone  su 
mounted  this  obstacle,  and  penetrated  entirely  into  tl 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  pushing  before  it  the  adjace 
portion  of  the  pleura.    Every  possible  effort  was  madi 
in  vain  to  reduce  this  extraordinary  dislocation, 
urgent  symptoms  which  arose  were    dissipated 
bleeding,  warm  bathing,  and  antiphlogistic  remediei 
The  arm,  however,  remained  at  a  distance  ft-om  th 
side,  to  which  condition  the  patient  became  graduall 
habituated,  and  after  several  years  of  suffering  ani 
oppression,  he  at  length  experienced  no  inconvenience, 
The  patient  was  about  sixteen  or  seventeen,  when  he 
met  with  the  accident ;  and  he  lived  to  the  age  of  thirty- 
one,  when  he  died  of  some  disease,  which  had  no  con- 
cern with  the  dislocation.    His  physicians  were  anxious 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  this  curious  case,  of  whic^ 
they  had  been  able  to  form  only  an  imperfect  judgment.- 
They  were  much  surprised  to  find,  upon  opening  thi 
body,  the  head  of  the  humerus  lodged  in  the  chest,  sur- 
rounded by  the  pleura,  and  its  neck  closely  embraced 
by  the  two  ribs  above  specified.    They  were  still  m( 
astonished  to  find,  instead  of  a  hard  spherical  body  co- 
vered with   cartilage,  only  a  very    soft  membranoi 
ball,  which  yielded  to  the  slightest  pressure  of  the 
finger.    The  cartilage  and  osseous  texture  of  the  whole 
portion  of  the  humerus,  contained  within  the  cavity  o* 
the  chest,  had  entirely  disappeared.    Les  absorbariA 
s^en  etaient  empare.-,  (says  Mr.  Larrey),  et  commeautani 
de  gardiensjidiles,  ils  avaient  chercht'  a  ditruire  pat 
portions,  n'ayant  pu  Vexpulser  en  masse,  iin  ennemi 
qui  s^itait  /urtivement  introduit  dayis  un  domicile  ov. 
sa  presence  devait  Hre  importune  et  nuisible.    Of  the 
humerus,  there  only  remained  some  membranous  nidi 
ments  of  its  head,  and  a  great  part  of  these  seemed  to 
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Mionglo  the  pleura  coal&lis."—(Me7noiresde.  Chirurgie 
■UUtaire,t.  2,  p.  405-407.) 

DISLOCATIONS   OF   THK    FOREARM    FROM    THK 
HUMKRUS, 

Notwithstanding  the  extent  of  the  articular  surfaces 
r  the  radius  and  ulna,  the  strength  of  the  muscles  and 
ligaments  surrounding  the  joint,  and  the  mutual  recep- 
tion of  the  bony  eminences,  rendering  the  articulation 
a  perfect  angular  ginglymus,  a  dislocation  of  both  the 
radius  and  ulna  from  the  humerus,  is  an  accident  for 
which  a  surgeon  is  sometimes  consulted.  The  radius 
and  ulna  are  most  frequently  luxated  backwards ;  some- 
:imea  laterally,  but  very  rarely  forwards :  the  latter 
luxation  cannot  occur  without  a  fracture  of  the  ole- 
cranon. Indeed,  it  is  so  uncommon,  that  neither  Petit 
aor  Desault  ever  met  with  it.  The  luxation  backwards 
is  facilitated  by  the  small  size  of  the  coronoid  process, 
which,  when  the  humerus  is  forcibly  jiushcd  down- 
wards and  forwards,  may  slip  behind  it,  and  ascend  as 
high  as  the  cavity  which  receives  the  olecranon  in  the 
extended  state  of  the  forearm. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper's  experience  has  made  him  ac- 
quaii.ted  with  five  different  luxations  of  the  elbow:  1. 
That  of  the  radius  and  ulna  backwards.  2.  That  of 
both  these  bones  laterally.  3.  That  of  the  ulna  alone. 
4.  That  of  the  radius  alone  forwards.  5.  That  of  the 
radius  backwards.— (0?i  DislocatioiiA-,  p.  467.) 

In  the  luxation  backwards,  the  radius  and  ulna  may 
ascend  more  or  less  behind  the  humerus  ;  but  the  coro- 
noid process  of  the  ulna  is  always  carried  above  the 
articular  pulley,  and  is  found  lodged  in  the  cavity  des- 
tined to  receive  the  olecranon.  The  head  of  the  radius 
is  placed  behind  and  above  the  external  condyle  of  the 
humerus.  The  annular  ligament,  which  confines  the 
superior  extremity  of  the  radius  to  the  ulna,  may  be  la- 
cerated :  in  which  case,  even  when  the  bones  are  re- 
duced, it  is  diflicult  to  keep  them  in  their  proper  places, 
as  the  radius  tends  constantly  to  quit  the  ulna. 

This  accident  always  takes  place  from  a  fall  on  the 
hand  ;  for  when  we  are  falling,  we  are  led  by  a  me- 
chanical instinct  to  bring  our  hands  forwards  to  protect 
the  body.  If,  in  this  case,  the  superior  extremity, 
instead  of  resting  vertically  on  the  ground,  be  placed 
obliquely  with  the  hand  nearly  in  a  state  of  supination, 
the  repulsion  which  it  receives  from  the  ground  will 
cause  the  two  bones  of  the  forearm  to  ascend  behind 
the  humerus,  while  the  weight  of  the  body  pressing  on 
the  humerus,  directed  obliquely  downwards,  forces  its 
extremity  to  pass  down  before  the  coronoid  process  of 
the  ulna. 

The  forearm  is  in  a  state  of  half  flexion,  and  every 
attempt  to  extend  it  produces  acute  pain.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  olecranon,  with  respect  to  the  condyles  of 
the  humerus,  is  changed.  The  olecranon,  which,  in  the 
natural  state,  is  placed  on  a  level  with  the  external 
condyle,  which  is  itself  situated  lower  than  the  internal, 
is  even  higher  than  the  latter.  Posteriorly  a  consider- 
able projection  is  formed  by  the  ulna  and  radius.  On 
each  side  of  the  olecranon,  a  hollow  appears.  A  con- 
siderable hard  swelling  is  felt  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
joint,  arising  from  the  projection  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  humerus.  The  hand  and  forearm  are  supine,  and 
the  power  of  bending  the  joint  is  in  a  great  measure 
lost. — {Sir  Astley  Cooper  on  Dislocations, p.  468.) 

Theswellitig,  which  supervenes  in  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  accident,  renders  ttuJ  diagnosis  more  diflicult ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Boyer,  I  believe 
the  olecranon  and  internal  condyle  are  never  so  ob- 
scured that  the  distance  between  them  cannot  be  felt  to 
be  increased.  It  is  true  that  the  rubbing  of  the  coro- 
noid process  and  olecranon  against  the  humerus  may 
cause  a  grating  noise,  similar  to  that  of  a  fracture;  and 
KOme  attention  is  certainly  requisite  to  establish  a  diag- 
nosis between  a  fracture  of  the  head  of  the  radius  and 
a  dislocation  of  the  forearm  backwards.  "  This  dislo- 
cation (says  Sir  Astley  Cooper)  is  at  first  sometimes 
undiscovered,  in  consequence  of  the  great  tumefaction, 
which  immediately  succeeds  the  injury  ;  but  this  cir- 
cumstance docs  not  prevent  the  reduction,  even  at  the 
period  of  several  weeks  after  the  accident :  for  I  have 
known  it  thus  reduced  by  bending  the  limb  over  the 
knee,  even  without  great  violence  being  employed." 
— (On  DLtlocatumx,  ^■c.  p.  470.) 

A  luxation  backwanls  irnist  be  attended  with  serious 
injury  of  the  Burroundina  sofc  parts.  The  lateral  liga- 
ments are  constantly  ruptured,  and  Hometinv>8  the  an- 


nular ligament  of  the  radius.  In  a  case  dissected  by 
bir  Astley  Cooper  the  annular  ligament  was  entire 
The  biceps  muscle  was  oniy  slightly  put  upo.i  the 
^tretch ;  but  the  brachialis  was  excessively  so.  Pro- 
bably the  lower  insertions  of  the  biceps  and  brachialis 
internus  would  likewise  be  more  frequently  lacerated, 
by  the  violent  protrusion  of  the  head  of  the  humerus 
forwards,  were  it  not  that  their  attachments  are  at  some 
distance  Irom  the  joint.  This  mischief,  however,  occa- 
sionally takes  place,  and  then  the  forearm  is  observed 
to  be  readily  placed  in  any  position,  and  not  to  retaia 
one  attitude,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  dislocations. 
The  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  indeed,  has  been  known 
not  only  to  lacerate  these  muscles,  but  to  burst  the 
integuments  and  present  itself  externally  ;  an  instance 
of  which  is  recorded  by  Petit,  and  two  such  cases  I  saw 
myself,  during  my  apprenticeship  at  St.  Bartholomew's. 
Boyer  justly  remarks,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how,  under  these  circumstances,  the  bracliial  artery 
and  median  nerve  can  escape.  In  fact,  this  vessel  has 
sometimes  been  ruptured,  and  mortification  of  the  limb 
been  the  consequence ;  but  this  injury  of  the  artery, 
and  the  laceration  of  the  muscles  and  skin,  are  rare 
occurrences.-  (IVazie  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  215.)  Nor 
if  the  artery  were  wounded,  would  gangrene  be  inva- 
riably the  result;  for  if  my  memory  is  correct,  an 
instance  in  which  the  limb  was  saved,  notwithstanding 
such  a  complication,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Abemethy  in 
his  lectures,  though  no  doubt  the  risk  would  be  great. 

The  following  method  of  reducing  the  case  is  advised 
by  Boyer :  —The  patient  being  seated,  an  assistant  is  to 
take  hold  of  the  middle  of  the  humerus,  and  make 
counter-extension,  while  another  assistant  makes  ex- 
tension at  the  wrist.  The  surgeon,  seated  on  the  out- 
side, grasps  the  elbow  with  his  two  hands,  by  applying 
the  fore-fingers  of  each  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  hu- 
merus, and  the  thumbs  to  the  i)osterior,  with  which  he 
presses  on  the  olecranon,  in  a  direction  downwards  and 
forwards.  This  "method  will  generally  be  successful. 
If  the  strength  of  the  patient,  or  the  long  continuance 
of  the  luxation,  render  it  necessary  to  employ  a  greater 
force,  extension  is  to  be  made  with  a  towel  applied  on 
the  wrist,  and  a  cushion  is  to  be  placed  in  the  axilla, 
and  the  arm  and  trunk  fixed  as  is  done  in  cases  of  luxa- 
tion of  the  humerus. 

In  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  method,  the  jiatient  sits  in  a 
chair.  The  surgeon  places  his  knee  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  elbow-joint,  in  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and  taking 
hold  of  the  patient's  wrist,  bends  the  arm.  At  the 
same  time  he  presses  on  the  radius  and  ulna  with  his 
knee,  so  as  to  separate  them  from  the  os  humeri.  Thus 
the  coronoid  process  is  pushed  out  of  the  posterior  fossa 
of  the  humerus ;  and  while  the  pressure  is  kept  up  with 
the  knee,  the  arm  is  to  be  forcibly  but  slowly  bent,  and 
the  reduction  is  soon  effected.  According  to  the  same 
authority,  the  bones  may  also  be  reduced  by  bending  the 
arm  over  a  bedpost,  or  by  bending  it  while  it  is  engaged 
in  the  opening  of  the  back  of  the  elbow-chair  in  which 
the  patient  sits.— (0?i  Dislocations, p.  469.) 

A  bandage  may  afterward  be  applied  in  the  form  of 
a  figure  of  8,  evai)orating  lotions  used,  and  the  arm 
kept  in  a  sling.  The  swelling  which  Ibllows  is  to  be 
combated  by  antiphlogistic  means. 

At  the  end  of  seven  or  eight  days,  when  the  inflam- 
mation has  subsided,  the  articulation  is  to  be  gently- 
moved,  and  the  motion  is  to  be  increased  every  day,  in 
order  to  prevent  an  anchylosis,  to  wluch  there  is  a 
great  tendency. 

In  this  luxation,  the  annular  ligament  which  con- 
fines the  head  of  the  radius  to  the  extremity  of  the 
ulna  is  sometimes  torn,  and  the  radius  passes'in  front 
of  the  ulna.  In  such  cases,  pronation  and  supination 
are  dilficult  and  painful ;  though  the  principal  luxa- 
tion has  been  reduced,  the  head  may  be  easily  replaced 
by  pressing  it  from  before  backwards,  and  it  is  to  be 
kept  in  its  place  by  a  compress,  applied  to  the  superior 
and  external  part  of  the  forearm.  The  bandage  and 
compress  are  to  be  taken  off  every  t\vo  or  three  days, 
and  the  joint  gently  bent  and  extended,  in  order  to 
prevent  anchylosis. 

In  a  modern  publication,  an  instance  of  a  dislocation 
of  the  heads  of  the  radius  and  ulna  backwards  is  rela- 
ted, where  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  protruded 
through  the  integuments,  and,  as  it  could  not  bo  re- 
duced, it  was  sawed  oH".  The  patient,  a  boy,  recovered 
the  full  use  of  his  &Tm.— {Evans,  Pract.  Obs  on  Cnta 
met,  Compowid  Dislocations,  i^c  p.  101 
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A  luxation  forwards  should  be  treated  as  a  fracture 
of  the  olecranon,  with  which  it  would  be  inevitably 
accomoanied.  Here,  on  account  of  the  great  injury 
done  to  the  soil  parts,  it  would  also  be  right  to  bleed 
the  patient  copiously,  and  put  him  on  the  antiplilo- 
cistic  regimen.  .  ,        . 

With  respect  to  lateral  luxations,  either  inwards  or 
outwards,  they  are  always  incomplete  and  easily  dis- 
covered. In  the  case  outwards,  the  coronoid  process 
is  situated  on  the  back  part  of  the  external  condyle. 
The  projection  of  the  ulna  backwards  is  even  greater 
than  in  the  dislocation  of  both  bones  directly  back- 
wards, and  the  radius  forms  a  protuberance  behind 
and  on  the  outer  side  of  the  os  humeri.  By  moving 
the  hand,  the  rotation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  can 
be  distinctly  felt  In  the  lateral  dislocation  inwards, 
the  ulna  may  be  thrown  upon  the  internal  condyle,  so 
as  to  produce  an  apparent  hollow  above  it,  and  the  ro- 
tation of  the  head  of  the  radius  can  be  distinctly  felt. 
Sometimes  when  the  ulna  is  thrown  upon  the  internal 
condyle,  it  still  projects  backwards,  as  in  the  external 
lateral  dislocation,  in  which  circumstance  the  head  of 
the  radius  is  in  the  posterior  fossa  of  the  humerus, 
and  the  outer  condyle  forms  a  considerable  projection. 
— {Ji.  Cooper,  op.  cit.  p.  471.)  Boyer  advises  the  re- 
duction of  lateral  dislocations  to  be  effected  by  ex- 
tending the  humerus  and  forearm,  and  at  the  same 
time  pushing  the  extremity  of  the  humerus  and  the 
heads  of  the  ulna  and  radius  in  opposite  directions. 

According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  each  of  the  late- 
ral dislocations,  the  reduction  may  be  performed  by 
bending  the  arm  over  the  knee ;  but  in  a  recent  case, 
as  one  w  hich  he  relates  proves,  he  considers  that  the 
business  may  be  most  readily  accomplished  by  Ibrcibly 
extending  the  arm  ;  for  when  this  is  done,  the  biceps 
and  brachialis  draw  the  heads  of  the  radius  and  ulna 
into  their  right  places  again.— (P.  472.) 

These  luxations  cannot  be  produced  without  consi- 
derable violence;  but  when  the  bones  are  reduced, 
they  are  easily  kept  in  their  place.  It  will  be  sufhcient 
to  pass  a  roller  round  the  part,  to  put  the  forearm  in  a 
middle  state,  neither  much  bent  nor  extended,  and  to 
support  it  in  a  sling.  But  much  inflammation  is  to  be 
expected  from  the  injury  done  to  the  soil  parts.  In 
order  to  prevent,  or  at  least  mitigate  it,  the  patient  is 
to  be  bled  two  or  three  times  and  put  on  a  low  diet, 
and  the  articulation  is  to  be  covered  with  the  lotio 
plunibi  acet.  or  an  emollient  poultice.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  repeat  that  the  arm  is  to  be  moved  as 
soon  as  the  state  of  the  soil  parts  will  admit  of  it. — 
{Boyer,  sur  les  Maladies  des  Os,  t.  2.) 

A  dislocation  of  the  forearm  backwards  is  said  to 
occur  ten  times  as  frequently  as  lateral  luxations ;  and 
those  forwards  are  so  rare,  that  no  comparison  what- 
ever can  be  drawn.— {u.uvres  Chir.  de  Desuult,  1. 1.) 

All  recent  dislocations  of  the  elbow  are  easily  re- 
duced and  as  easily  maintained  so  ;  for  a  displacement 
is  prevented  by  the  reciprocal  manner  in  which  the  ar- 
ticular surfaces  receive  each  other,  and  by  their  mutual 
eminences  and  cavities.  This  consideration,  however, 
should  not  lead  us  to  omit  the  application  of  a  bandage 
in  the  form  of  a  figure  of  8,  and  supporting  the  arm  in 
a  sling. 

DISLOCATION    OK   TIIK    RADIUS    FROM    THE    ULNA. 

The  majority  of  writers  on  dislocations  of  the  fore- 
arm have  not  separately  considered  those  of  the  radius. 
The  subject  was  first  wel.  treated  of  by  Duverney. 
However,  dislocations  of  its  lower  end  remained  unno- 
ticed, until  Desault  favoured  the  profession  with  a  par- 
ticular account  of  them. 

The  radius,  the  moveable  agent  of  pronation  and 
supination,  rolls  round  the  ulna,  which  forms  its  im- 
moveable support,  by  means  of  two  articular  surfaces  ; 
one  above,  slightly  convex,  broad  internally,  narrow 
outwardly,  and  corresponding  to  the  little  sigmoid  ca- 
vity of  the  ulna,  in  which  it  is  lodged ;  the  other  below, 
concave,  semicircular,  and  adapted  to  receive  the  con- 
vex edge  of  the  ulna.  Hence,  there  are  two  joints, 
differing  in  their  motions,  articular  surfaces,  and  liga- 
ments. 

Above,  the  radius  in  pronation  and  supination  only 
moves  on  its  own  axis  :  below,  it  rolls  round  the  axis 
of  the  ulna.  Here,  being  more  distant  from  the  centre, 
Us  motions  must  be  both  more  extensive  and  powerful 
than  ihey  are  above.  The  head  of  the  radius,  turning 
on  its  own  axis  in  the  annular  or  coronaiy  ligament. 
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cannot  distend  it  in  any  direction.  On  the  contrar|r  , 
below,  the  radius,  in  performing  pronation,  stretches 
the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule,  and  presses  it  against 
the  immoveable  head  of  the  ulna,  which  is  apt  to  be 
pushed  through,  if  the  motion  be  forced.  A  similar 
event,  in  a  contrary  direction,  takes  place  in  supina- 
tion. The  front  part  of  the  capsule  being  rendered 
tense,  may  now  be  lacerated. 

Add  to  this  disposition  the  difference  of  strength  be- 
tween the  ligaments  of  the  two  joints.  Delicate  and 
yielding  below  ;  thick  and  firm  above  ;  their  difference 
is  very  great.  The  upper  head  of  the  radius,  sup- 
ported on  the  smaller  immoveable  articular  surface  of 
the  ulna,  is  protected  from  dislocation  in  most  of  its 
motions.  On  the  contrary,  its  lower  end,  carrying 
along  with  it  in  its  motions  the  bones  of  the  carpus^ 
which  it  supports,  cannot  itself  derive  any  solid  sta- 
bility from  them. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  following  conclusions 
may  be  drawn  :  1.  That  with  more  causes  of  luxation, 
the  lower  articulation  of  the  radius  has  less  means  of 
resistance  :  and  that  under  the  triple  consideration  of 
motions,  ligaments  tying  the  articular  surfaces  toge- 
ther, and  the  relations  of  these  surfaces  to  each  other, 
this  joint  must  be  very  subject  to  dislocation.  2.  That, 
for  opposite  reasons,  the  upper  joint  must,  according 
to  Desault,  be  rarely  exposed  to  such  an  accident.  He 
here  excludes  from  consideration  cases  in  which  the 
annular  ligament  of  the  radius  is  lacerated  in  a  luxa 
tion  of  both  heads  of  the  radius  and  ulna  backwards  ; 
and  particularly  confines  his  reasoning  to  a  dislocation 
of  the  upper  head  of  the  radius  from  the  lesser  sig- 
moid cavity  of  the  ulna,  as  a  single  and  uncomplicated 
injury,  suddenly  produced  by  an  external  cause,  and, 
therefore,  neither  to  be  confounded  with  the  cases 
above  specified,  nor  with  other  examples  in  which  the 
displacement  happens  slowly,  especially  in  children, 
in  consequence  of  a  diseased  or  relaxed  state  of  th« 
ligaments. 

However,  some  instances  of  dislocation  of  the  upper 
head  of  the  radius,  suddenly  produced  by  external 
causes,  are  recorded  by  Duverney  ;  the  particulars  of 
another  case  were  transmitted  to  the  French  Academy 
of  Surgery ;  and  I  have  been  informed  of  four  exam- 
ples which  were  met  with  in  this  country. 

Two  of  these  cases  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Mr 
Dunn,  of  Scarborough ;  one  in  that  of  Mr.  Lawrence  ; 
and  the  other  was  attended  by  Mr.  Earle.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  has  himself  seen  six  examples  of  the  disloca- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  radius  forwards.  Baron  Boyer 
says,  that  many  instances  are  now  known  in  which 
the  upper  head  of  the  radius  was  dislocated  backwards ; 
indeed,  in  opposition  to  what  Desault  has  stated,  he  as- 
serts, that  dislocations  of  the  lower  joint  between  the 
radius  and  ulna  are  more  rare  than  those  of  the  upper 
joint  between  the  same  bones.  The  latter  accident  he 
has  twice  seen  himself— (ilfaZ.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  248.) 

The  displacement  backwards  is  described  by  this 
author,  as  occurring  more  readily  and  frequently  in 
children  than  in  adults  or  old  subjects.  The  reason 
of  this  circumstance  is  ascribed  to  the  less  firmness 
both  of  the  ligaments  and  of  the  tendinous  fibres  of 
the  exterior  muscles,  which  fibres,  in  a  more  advanced 
age,  contribute  greatly  to  strengthen  the  external  la- 
teral ligament.  In  a  child,  also,  the  little  sigmoid  ca- 
vity of  the  ulna  is  smaller,  and  the  annular  ligament, 
extending  farther  round  the  head  of  the  radius,  is  longer, 
and  more  apt  to  give  way.  Hence,  in  a  subject  of 
this  description,  eflbrts,  which  may  not  at  first  produce 
a  dislocation,  if  frequently  repeated,  cause  a  gradual 
elongation  of  the  ligaments,  a  change  in  the  natural  po- 
sition of  the  bones,  and  at  length,  a  degree  of  displace- 
ment as  great  as  in  a  case  of  luxation  suddenly  and 
immediately  effected. — {Traite  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  4,  p 
239.) 

Another  fact  mentioned  by  Boyer  is,  that  the  dislo- 
cation of  the  upper  head  of  the  radius  backwards  is 
always  complete,  its  articular  surfaces  being  perfectly 
separated  both  from  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus, 
and  from  the  little  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna.  The 
usual  cause  of  the  accident  is  a  pronation  of  the  fore- 
arm, carried  with  great  violence  beyond  the  natural 
limits. 

In  a  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  radius  backwards, 
the  forearm  is  bent,  and  the  hand  fixed  in  the  state  of 
pronation.  Supination  can  neither  be  performed  by 
the  action  of  the  muscles,  nor  by  external  force ;  and 
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every  attempt  to  execute  this  movement  produces  a 
considerable  increase  of  pain.  The  hand  and  fingers 
ire  moderately  bent,  and  the  upper  head  of  tae  radius 
may  be  observed  forming  a  c(»iisiderable  projection  be- 
nind  the  lesser  head  of  the  humerus.  In  the  case 
which  was  mentioned  to  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Law- 
rence, the  head  of  the  radius  lay  upon  the  outside  of 
the  external  condyle.  ,.  ,        . 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  never  seen  a  dislocation  ot 
the  upper  head  of  the  radius  backwards  in  the  living 
subject ;  but  a  man  was  brought  for  dissection  into  the 
theatre  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  who  had  such  a  dis- 
location which  had  never  been  reduced.  The  head  of 
the  radius  was  thrown  behind  the  external  condyle, 
and  rather  to  the  outer  side  of  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  humerus.  The  fore  part  of  the  coronary  ligament 
was  torn  through,  as  well  as  the  oblique  one,  and  the 
capsular  was  partially  lacerated. 

In  the  kind  of  case  described  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
where  it  seems  the  limb  was  extended,  this  experienced 
surgeon  conceives,  that  the  bone  would  be  eafily  re- 
duced by  bending  the  arm. 

The  reduction  is  to  be  accomplished  by  extending 
the  forearm,  and  endeavouring  to  bring  it  into  the  su- 
pine posture  at  the  same  time  that  the  surgeon  tries  to 
press  with  his  thumb  the  head  of  the  radius  forwards 
towards  the  lesser  tubercle  of  the  humerus,  and  into 
the  little  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  again.  Success  is 
indicated  by  the  patient  being  now  able  to  perform  the 
supine  motion  of  the  hand,  and  to  bend  and  extend  the 
elbow  with  freedom 

For  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  return  of  the  dis- 
placement, and  giving  nature  an  opportunity  of  repair- 
ing the  lorn  ligaments,  measures  must  be  taken  to 
hinder  the  pronation  of  the  hand.  Boyer  recommends 
with  this  view  a  roller,  compresses,  and  a  sling  ;  but 
it  appears  to  me,  that  a  splint,  extending  nearly  to  the 
extremity  of  the  fingers,  and  laid  along  the  inside  of 
the  forea'rm  with  a  pad  of  sufiicient  thickness  to  keep 
the  hand  duly  supine,  would  be  right,  in  addition  to  the 
sling,  roller,  &c. 

In  the  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  radius  forwards, 
this  part  is  thrown  into  the  hollow  above  the  extenial 
condyle,  and  upon  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna. 
According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  forearm  is  slightly 
bent,  but  cannot  be  bent  to  a  right  angle,  nor  com- 
pletely extended.  When  it  is  suddenly  bent,  the  head 
of  the  radius  strikes  against  the  fore  part  of  the  os 
humeri.  The  hand  is  in  the  prone  position,  and  if 
rotated,  the  corresjwnding  motion  of  the  head  of  the  ra- 
dius can  be  felt  at  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the  el- 
bow-joint. The  coronary  or  annular,  the  oblique  liga- 
ment, the  front  of  the  capsular,  and  a  portion  of  the 
interosseous  ligament,  are  torn. 

Sir  Astley  says,  that  the  cause  of  this  accident  is  a 
fall  upon  the  hand  when  the  arm  is  extended;  in 
which  event,  the  radius  receives  the  weight  of  the  body, 
and  is  forced  up  by  the  side  of  the  ulna,  and  thrown 
over  the  external  condyle  upon  the  coronoid  process. 
In  two  of  the  cases  recorded  by  him,  the  reduction 
could  not  be  accomplished  :  in  the  third  it  was  affected 
during  a  syncope  by  extending  the  forearm,  while  the 
olecranion  rested  on  Sir  Astley's  foot.  In  the  fourth, 
the  patient  was  placed  on  a  s^ofa,  gnid  his  arm  bent 
over  the  back  of  it,  in  which  state  extension  was 
made  IVom  the  hand,  without  including  the  ulna.  The 
sofa  fixed  the  os  humeri,  and  the  reduction  was  ac- 
complished in  a  few  minutes.  The  chief  things  to  be 
observed  are,  to  let  the  extension  act  upon  the  radius 
alone,  without  the  ulna,  and  during  the  extension  to 
let  the  hand  be  sn\Aue.— {Dislocations,  p.  474—477.) 
In  the  latter  posture  the  forearm  should  also  be  kept 
by  means  of  a  splint,  pad,  and  bandage,  until  the  torn 
parts  are  healed. 

DISLOCATION   OK  THE    LOWER   ENll    OF    THK    RADIUS. 

The  causes  are,  1.  Violent  action  of  the  pronator  and 
upinator  muscles.  Thus,  Desault  has  published  the 
case  of  a  laundress,  who  dislocated  the  lower  end  of 
/he  radius  forwards,  by  a  powerful  pronation  of  her 
hand  in  twisting  a  wet  sheet.— (if oyer,  lYaile  des  Mai. 
Chir.  t.  4,  p.  249.) 

2.  External  force,  moving  the  radius  violently  into  a 
state  of  pronation,  and  rupturing  the  back  part  of  the 
capsule ;  or  into  a  state  of  supination,  and  breaking  its 
fore  part. 

Hence  there  arc  two  kinds  of  dislocation :  one  of 


the  radius  forwards ;  the  other  backwards.  The  first 
is  very  frequent;  the  second  is  much  less  so.  The 
latter  case  is  not  mentioned  by  Sir  Astley  C.'oper,  and 
never  presented  itself  to  Desault  but  once  in  the  dead 
body  of  a  man,  both  of  whose  arms  were  dislocated, 
and  of  whom  n  particulars  could  be  learned.  The  head 
of  the  ulna  was  placed  in  front  of  the  sigmoid  cavity 
of  the  radius,  and  in  contact  with  the  os  pisiforme,  to 
which  it  was  connected  by  a  capsular  ligament.— 
(Boyer,  Traits  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  249.)  The  latter 
writer  has  also  recorded  one  instance  of  this  rare  acci- 
dent.—(Vo^.  cit.  p.  253.) 

In  the  dislocation  of  the  lower  head  of  the  radius 
forwards,  described  by  Sir  A.stley  Cooper,  this  part  is 
thrown  upon  the  front  of  the  carpus,  and  lies  upon  the 
OS  scaphoides  and  the  os  trapezium. 

The  luxations  of  the  lower  head  of  the  radius,  de- 
scribed by  Desault,  are  the  same  as  those  named  by 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  dislocations  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
ulna  from  the  radius,  and  differ  from  the  case  called  by 
him  a  luxation  of  the  radius  only  at  the  wrist,  inas- 
much as  the  hand  is  not  thrown  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  that  of  the  radius  ;  but  this  bone  is  merely  dis- 
placed from  the  convex  articular  surface  of  the  ulna, 
the  hand  going  along  with  it.  This  circumstance 
makes  a  material  difference  in  the  mode  of  reduction, 
with  reference  to  the  direction  in  which  the  hand  is  to 
be  pushed.  In  the  luxation  of  the  lower  head  of  the 
radius  forwards,  described  by  Desault,  the  symptoms 
are,  constant  pronation  of  the  forearm ;  an  inability  to 
perlbrm  supination,  and  great  pain  on  its  being  at- 
tempted ;  an  unusual  projection  at  the  back  of  the 
joint,  in  consequence  of  the  protrusion  of  the  little 
head  of  the  ulna  through  the  capsule ;  the  position  of 
the  radius  is  more  forward  than  natural ;  constant  ad- 
duction of  the  thumb,  which  is  almost  always  extended ; 
a  half  bent  state  of  the  forearm,  and  very  often  of  the 
fingers,  which  posture  cannot  be  changed  without  con- 
siderable pain.  The  outer  side  of  the  hand  is  twisted 
backwards,  and  the  inner  forwards.  The  protuberance 
made  on  the  fore  part  of  the  wrist  by  the  head  of  the 
radius  is  very  evident,  and,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  ob- 
serves, the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  is  no  longer 
situated  opposite  to  the  os  trapezium.  This  case,  he 
says,  usually  happens  from  a  fall  while  the  hand  is 
bent  back. —  On  Dislocations,  p.  503.) 

Sometimes  the  lower  head  of  the  radius  is  driven 
through  the  skin  at  the  inside  of  the  wrist,  between 
the  radial  artery,  and  the  mass  formed  of  the  flexor 
tendons  of  the  wrist  and  fingers.  Cases  of  this  de- 
scription, when  well  managed,  generally  have  a  favour- 
able termination,  as  we  see  in  the  case  reported  by  M. 
Thomassm. —  Joum.  de  Med.  t.  39.) 

If  the  smallness  of  the  opening  in  the  skin  cause  an 
impediment  to  reduction,  the  integuments  should  be 
divided  with  a  knife 

A  luxation  of  the  radius  backwards  is  characterized 
by  symptoms  the  reverse  of  those  above  mentioned. 
They  are,  a  violent  supination  of  the  limb  ;  inability  to 
put  it  prone ;  pain  on  making  the  attempt  ;  a  tumour 
in  front  of  the  forearm  formed  by  the  head  of  the  ulna; 
a  projection  backwards  of  the  large  head  of  the  radius; 
and  adduction  of  the  thumb. 

When  he  dislocation  is  forwards,  an  assistant  is  to 
take  hold  of  the  elbow,  and  raise  the  arm  a  little  from  the 
body  ;  while  another  is  to  support  the  hand  and  fingers. 

The  surgeon  is  to  take  hold  of  the  end  >f  the  fore- 
arm with  both  his  hands ;  one  applied  to  the  inside, 
the  other  to  the  outside,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two 
thumbs  meet  each  other  in  front  of  the  limb,  between 
the  ulna  and  radius,  while  the  fingers  are  applied  to 
the  back  of  the  wrist.  He  is  then  to  endeavour  to 
separate  the  two  bones  from  each  other,  pushing  the 
radius  backwards  and  outwards,  while  the  ulna  is  held 
in  its  proper  place.  At  the  same  time,  »he  assistant 
holding  the  hand  should  try  to  bring  it  into  a  state  of 
supination,  and  consequently  the  radius,  which  is  its 
support.  Thus  pushed,  in  the  direction  contrary  to  that 
of  the  dislocation,  by  two  powers,  the  radius  is  moved 
outwards,  and  the  ulna  returns  into  the  opening  of  the 
capsule,  and  into  the  sigmoid  cavity. 

Sir  A.  Cooper,  who  describes  this  case  under  the 
name  of  a  dislocation  of  the  lower  end  of  the  ulnr. 
backwards,  reduces  it  by  pressing  the  hone  forwards, 
and  maintains  the  reduction  with  splints  well  padded, 
and  a  compress  of  leather  over  the  end  oi  the  ilna  — 
(On  Dislocations,  p.  505.) 
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II  chance  should  present  a  dislocation  ot  the  lower 
head  of  the  radius  backwards,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the 
lower  head  of  the  ulna  forwards,  the  same  kmd  of  pro- 
ceeding executed  in  the  opposite  direction,  would  serve 
to  accomplish  the  reduction.— (See  (Euvres  Chir.  de 

JJesauU,  t.l.)  ^   ^    ,  ,      J    ^   ^         ,  •, 

In  the  luxation  of  the  lower  head  of  the  radius  for- 
wards, upon  the  carpus,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  effects  the 
reduction  by  extending  the  hand,  while  the  forearm  is 
fixed.— (On,  Dislocations,  p.  504.) 

DISLOCATIONS    OF    THK    WRIST. 

The  carpal  bones  may  be  luxated  from  the  lower 
ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna  forwards  or  backwards : 
The  case  backwards  is  the  most  frequent.  It  is  facili- 
tated by  the  direction  of  the  convex  articular  surfaces 
of  the  scaphoid,  lunar,  and  cuneiform  bones,  which 
slope  more  backwards  than  forwards.  According  to 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  direction  of  the  force  determines 
the  direction  in  which  the  carpal  bones  are  thrown : 
thus  if  a  person  in  falling  put  out  his  hand  to  save 
himself,  and  fall  upon  the  palm,  a  dislocation  is  pro- 
duced, the  radius  and  ulna  are  forced  forwards  upon 
the  annular  ligament,  and  the  carpal  bones  are  thrown 
backwards.  A  considerable  swelling  is  produced  by 
the  radius  and  ulna  on  the  fore  part  of  the  wrist,  and  a 
similar  protuberance  upon  the  back  of  the  wrist  by  the 
carpus,  with  a  depression  above  it,  and  the  hand  is 
bent  back. 

When  the  carpal  bones  are  dislocated  forwards  under 
the  flexor  tendons,  and  the  radius  and  ulna  backwards 
upon  the  posterior  part  of  the  carpus,  the  accident  has 
been  caused  by  a  fall  on  the  back  of  the  hand. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  two  swellings  are  produced  ; 
one  by  the  radius  and  ulna ;  the  other  by  the  bones  of 
the  carpus.  Sprains  will  often  cause  a  great  swelling 
over  the  flexor  tendons,  and  give  rise  to  the  suspicion 
of  a  luxation,  from  which  they  may  always  be  known 
by  the  swelling  being  single,  and  its  not  having  made 
its  appearance  directly  after  the  injury. 

Dislocations  inwards  or  outwards  are  never  com- 
plete. The  projection  of  the  carpal  bones  at  the  inner 
or  outer  side  of  the  joint,  and  the  distortion  of  the 
hand,  make  such  cases  sufficiently  evident. 

Recent  dislocations  of  the  wrist,  particularly  such  as 
are  incomplete,  are  easy  of  reduction :  but  when  the 
displacement  has  been  suffered  to  continue  some  time 
more  difficulty  is  experienced,  and  in  a  few  days  all 
attempts  are  generally  unavailing.  This  observation 
applies  to  all  dislocations  of  ginglymoid  joints  ;  and  I 
cannot,  therefore,  too  strongly  condemn  the  waste  of 
time  in  trials  to  disperse  the  swellings  of  the  soft  pans 
ere  the  bones  are  replaced  ;  an  absurd  plan,  which,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  is  sanctioned  by  Boyer. — (Mai.  Chir, 
t.  4,  p.  260.) 

For  the  puri)ose  of  reducing  the  dislocated  bones, 
gentle  extension  must  be  made,  while  the  two  surfaces 
of  the  joint  are  made  to  slide  on  each  other  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  what  they  took  when  the  accident  oc- 
curred 

In  dislocations  of  the  wrist,  numerous  tendons  are 
always  seriously  sprained,  and  many  ligaments  lace- 
rated; consequently,  a  good  deal  of  swelling  generally 
follows,  and  the  patient  is  a  long  time  in  regaining  the 
perfect  use  of  the  joint.  Hence  the  propriety  of  bleed- 
ing, low  diet,  and  ojiening,  cooling  medicines ;  while 
the  hand  and  wrist  should  be  continually  covered  with 
linen  wet  with  the  lotio  plumbi  acetatis,  or  spirit  of 
wine  and  water,  and  the  forearm  and  hand  kept  in 
splints,  which  ought  to  extend  nearly  to  the  end  of  the 
fingers,  so  as  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  displacement. 
The  limb  must  also  remain  quiet  in  a  sling. 

When  the  ruptured  ligaments  have  united,  liniments 
will  tend  to  dispel  the  remaining  stiffness  and  weak- 
ness of  the  joint. 

b:slocatios  of  the  carpus,  metacarpus,  fingers, 
and  thumb. 

A  simple  dislocation  of  the  carpal  bones  from  each 
other  seems  almost  impossible.  The  os  magnum, 
however,  has  been  known  to  be  partially  luxated  from 
the  deep  cavity  formed  for  it  in  the  os  scaphoides  and 
OS  lunare.  This  displacement  is  produced  by  too  great 
a  flexion  of  the  bones  of  the  first  phalanx  on  those  of 
the  second,  and  the  os  magnum  forms  a  tumour  on  the 
back  of  the  hand.— (C'A«/)ar«;  Boyer;  Richerand.) 

Chopart  once  met  with  a  partial  luxation  of  the  os 


magnum  In  a  butcher.    Baron  Boyer  has  seen  i     

examples  of  the  af  cident,  which,  he  says,  is  more  com'^ 
mon  in  women  than  men ;  a  circumstance  which 
imputes  to  the  ligaments  being  looser  in  females, ; 
to  the  hones  of  the  carpus  in  them  having  naturally  i 
greater  degree  of  motion.  The  tumour  increases  whe 
the  hand  is  bent,  and  diminishes  when  it  is  extende 
The  case  does  not  produce  any  serious  inconvenience^ 
If  the  wrist  be  extended,  and  pressure  be  made  on  th 
head  of  the  os  magnum,  the  reduction  is  easily  accor 
plished  ;  though  a  renewal  of  the  displacement  cannc 
be  prevented,  unless  the  extension  and  coinpressio 
be  kept  up  by  means  of  a  suitable  apparatus,  durinj 
the  whole  time  requisite  for  the  healing  of  the  torn  lig»? 
ments.  As  the  inconveniences  ofthe  accident  are  sligl 
few  patients  will  submit  to  any  tedious,  irksome  treat- 
ment ;  and  sometimes  the  surgeon  is  never  consulted,! 
till  it  is  too  late  to  think  of  replacing  the  bone,  lai 
general,  therefore,  he  is  obliged  to  be  content  with] 
treating  the  case  as  a  sprain  or  contusion. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  seen  two  cases  of  displace- 
ment of  the  OS  magnum  in  females  :  the  accidents  pro- 
duced a  weakened  state  of  the  limb,  and  arose  from 
relaxation  of  the  ligaments.  One  example  is  also  given 
of  a  dislocation  of  the  os  scaphoides,  which  was  thrown 
backwards  upon  the  carpus,  with  the  lower  portion  of 
the  broken  radius.— (Oai  Dislocations,  p.  514,  515.] 
Compound  dislocations  of  the  carpal  bones  are  not  un- 
common,  and  generally  arise  from  gun-shot  violence 
or  other  great  mechanical  injury.  In  these  cases,  it  i 
sometimes  necessary  to  take  away  the  disj)laced  bones 
altogether ;  and  too  frequently  the  accident  is  such  as 
to  require  amputation. 

The  connexion  of  the  metacarpal  bones  with  one  an- 
other, and  with  those  of  the  carpus,  is  so  close,  and  th« 
degree  of  motion  so  slight,  that  a  dislocation  can  hardlj 
take  place.  Thus,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  his  vast  expe- 
rience, has  never  seen  them  dislocated,  except  by  the 
bursting  of  guns,  or  by  the  passage  of  heavy  carriage 
over  the  hand ;  cases  frequently  demanding  amputa- 
tion.— (On  Dislocations,  p.  519.)  The  first  metacarpal 
bone,  which  is  articulated  \tith  the  os  trapezium,  and 
admits  of  the  movements  of  flexion,  extension,  abduc* 
tion,  and  adduction,  is  capable  of  being  luxated  ;  bu 
the  accident  is  uncommon,  for  reasons  explained  i 
my  other  work. 

Although  from  the  nature  of  the  joint,  between  the 
first  metacarpal  bone  and  the  trapezium,  one  migh| 
infer  that  a  dislocation  is  possible  in  the  four  directions^ 
backwards,  forwards,  inwards,  and  outwards,  yet  if 
we  are  to  believe  Boyer,  the  first  case  is  the  only  on« 
which  has  been  observed.  The  accident  is  produce<| 
by  the  application  of  external  force  to  the  back  of  the 
metacarpal  bone,which  is  suddenly  and  violently  thrown 
into  a  state  of  flexion,  the  case  usually  arising  from 
fall  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  hand.  In  this  circum- 
stance, the  upper  head  of  the  bone  is  forcibly  drivel 
backwards,  the  capsular  ligament  is  lacerated,  the  ex- 
tensor tendons  of  the  thumb  are  pushed  up,  and  the 
head  of  the  bone  slips  behind  the  trapezium. 

For  an  account  of  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of 
this  accident,  I  must  refer  to  the  fifth  edition  of  the 
First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery. 

The  first  phalanges  of  the  fingers  may  be  dislocate 
backwards  off  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  A 
luxation  forwards  would  be  very  diflficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, because  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  metacarpal 
bones  extend  a  good  way  forwards,  and  the  palm  of 
the  hand  makes  resistance  to  such  an  accident.  The 
first  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  in  particular,  is  often  dis- 
located backwards  behind  the  head  of  the  first  meta- 
carpal bone,  in  which  case  it  remains  extended,  while 
the  second  phalanx  is  bent. 

These  dislocations  should  be  sjieedily  reduced ;  for 
after  eight  or  ten  days  they  become  irreducible.  In 
a  luxation  of  the  first  bone  of  the  thumb  which  was 
too  old  to  be  easily  reduced,  and  where  the  part  was  < 
thrown  behind  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  De- 
sault  proposed  cutting  down  to  the  dislocation,  andJ 
pushing  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  place  with  a  spa- j 
tula.  Even  in  cases  which  are  quite  recent,  this  kindj 
of  dislocation  frequently  cannot  be  reduced  withoul 
the  utmost  difl:icuUy,  and  the  different  proposals  which  j 
have  been  made  respecting  this  particular  accident,  byi 
Mr.  Evans,  the  late  Mr  Hey,  Mr.  C.  Bell,  and  BoyerJ 
deserve  the  notice  of  the  surgical  practitioner,  who  wilTJ 
find  them  explained  in  my  other  work.    On  this  suo-i 
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ject,  however,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  remarks,  that  he  has 
Been  too  much  mischief  arise  from  injury  to  the  ten- 
dons and  ligaments,  ever  to  recommend  their  division, 
in  order  to  facilitate  their  reduction,  when  extension 
will  not  succeed.— (0«  Dislocation,  p.  523.)  Disloca- 
tions of  the  thumb  and  little  finger  inwards,  and  that 
of  the  thumb  outwards  (which  are  possible  cases),  and 
luxations  of  the  first  phalanges  of  the  other  fingers 
backwards,  and  of  their  second  phalanges  forwards,  are 
all  reduced  by  making  extension  on  the  lower  end  of 
the  affected  thumb  or  finger,  and  at  the  same  time 
pressing  the  head  of  the  bone  towards  its  natural  situ- 
ation. 

After  the  reduction,  the  thumb  or  finger  should  be 
rolled  with  tape,  and  surrounded  and  supported  with 
pasteboard,  till  the  lacerated  ligaments  have  united ; 
care  being  taken  to  keep  the  hand  and  forearm  in  a 
sling.  The  luxation  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb 
fiehiiid  the  metacarpal  bone,  requires  peculiar  treatment, 
us  I  have  elsewhere  explained. 

DISLOCATIONS    OF    THK    BONES    OF   THE    PELVIS. 

Experience  proves,  that  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  not- 
withstanding the  vast  strength  of  their  ligaments,  may 
])e  dislocated  by  violence  :  thus  the  os  sacrum  may  be 
driven  forwards  towards  the  interior  of  the  pelvis ; 
the  ossa  ileum  may  be  displaced  forwards  and  up- 
wards ;  and  the  bones  of  the  pubes  may  be  totally  se- 
parated at  the  sympyhsis,  and  an  evident  degree  of 
moveableness  occur  between  them.  For  the  produc- 
tion of  these  accidents  the  operation  of  enormous  three 
is  requisite  ;  and,  in  fact,  their  usual  causes  are  falls 
from  a  great  height ;  the  fall  of  a  very  heavy  body 
against  the  sacrum,  at  a  period  when  the  body  is  fixed ; 
and  the  pressure  of  the  pelvis  between  a  wall  or  post 
and  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  or  wagon.  Hence,  the 
dislocation  is  generally  the  least  part  of  the  mischief 
occasioned  by  such  Wnds  of  violence,  and  the  case  is 
commmonly  attended  with  concussion  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  injury  of  the  sacral  nerves,  extravasation  of 
blood  in  the  cellular  substance  of  the  pelvis  or  cavity 
of  the  peritoneum,  injury  of  the  kidneys,  and  fracture 
of  one  or  more  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis.  As  Sir  A. 
Cooper  has  remarked,  some  of  these  cases  complicated 
with  fracture,  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  dislocations 
of  the  thigh :— "  When,"  says  this  gentleman,  "  a  frac- 
ture of  the  OS  innominatum  happens  through  the  aceta- 
bulum, the  head  of  the  femur  is  drawn  upwards,  and 
the  trochanter  somewhat  forwards,  so  that  the  leg  is 
shortened,  and  the  knee  and  foot  are  turned  inwards. 
Such  a  case,  therefore,  may  be  readily  mistaken.  If 
the  OS  innominatum  is  disjointed  from  the  sacrum,  and 
the  pubes  and  ischium  are  broken,  the  limb  is  slightly 
shorter  than  the  other ;  but  the  knee  and  foot  are  not 
turned  inwards.  These  accidents  may  generally  be 
detected  by  a  crepitus  perceived  in  the  motion  of  the 
thigh,  when  the  surgeon  applies  his  hand  to  the  crista 
of  the  ileum,  and  there  is  greater  motion  than  in  a  dis- 
location of  the  thigh."— {Surgical  Essays, part  l,p.  49.) 

In  addition  to  the  complications  which  may  attend  a 
dislocation  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  and  arise  imme- 
diately from  the  external  violence,  the  case  is  always 
followed  by  inflammation,  which  may  be  very  serious, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  extent  of  the  articular  sur- 
faces affected,  but  because  such  inflammation  may  ex- 
tend to  the  peritoneum  and  viscera  of  the  abdomen  and 
pelvis,  as  1  have  myself  seen  in  two  or  three  instances. 

Louis  relates  a  case  in  which  the  os  ileum  of  the 
rigliL  side  was  found  separated  from  the  sacrum  so  as 
to  pioject  nearly  three  inches  behind  it.  This  accident 
was  caused  by  a  heavy  sack  of  wheat  fulling  on  a  la- 
bourer.—(Mem.  de  VAcad.  dc  Chir.  t.  4,4<o.) 

In  a  case  recorded  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  the  posterior 
pan  of  the  acetabulum  was  broken  off,  and  the  head 
of  till!  thigh-bone  had  slipped  from  its  socket ;  the  frac- 
ture extended  across  the  os  innominatum  to  the  pubes, 
the  hones  of  which  were  .separated  at  the  symphysis 
nearly  an  inch  asunder.  Hie  ilia  were  .separated  on 
ea(;h  side,  and  the  left  os  pubis,  ischium,  and  ileum 
hToYcM.— {Surgical  Essays, part  I, p.  50.)  In  the  same 
work  may  also  be  perused  another  case  of  fracture  of 
the  body  of  tiic  os  pubis  and  ramus  of  the  ischium, 
combined  with  a  luxation  of  the  right  os  innominatum 
from  the  sacrum  and  laceration  of  the  ligaments  of  the 
symphysis  of  the  pubes. 

When  these  cases  do  not  prove  fatal  from  the  direct 
effect  of  the  great  violence  committed  on  many  parts. 


or  from  peritonitis,  the  same  unpleasant  event  .some- 
times follows  rather  later  from  suppuration  of  the  ar- 
ticular surfaces  taking  place,  and  abscesses  Ibrming  in 
tne  cellular  membrane  of  the  pelvis.— (Boyer,  Traite 
des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  147.) 

A  case  in  which  a  dislocation  of  the  left  os  innomi- 
natuin  upwards  had  a  successful  termination,  was  at- 
tended by  Enaux,  Hoin,  and  Chaussier,  and  is  pub- 
lished  in  a  modern  work.— {Man.  de  VAcad.  des  Sci- 
ences de  Dijon.)  As  the  reduction  could  not  be  accom- 
plished at  first,  antiphlogistic  treatment  was  followed 
tor  some  days,  when  new  attempts  to  replace  the  bone 
were  made,  but  could  not  be  continued,  as  they  caused 
a  recurrence  of  pain  and  other  bad  symptoms.  A  third 
trial,  made  at  a  later  period,  was  not  more  effectual ; 
and.  all  thoughts  of  reduction  were  then  abandoned. 
After  the  patient  had  been  kept  quiet  some  time, 
though  not  so  long  as  was  wished,  he  quitted  his  bed 
and  began  to  walk  about  on  crutches.  1  do  not  under- 
stand, however,  as  is  asserted,  how  the  weight  of  the 
body  could  now  bring  about  the  reduction  which  had 
been  previously  attempted  in  vain.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  result  was  the  patient's  recovery.  I'he  fact  clearly 
proves,  as  Boyer  observes,  that  in  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion the  most  imi)ortant  object  is  not  to  aim  at  the  re- 
duction, but  rather  to  opjjose,  by  every  means  in  our 
power,  inflammation  and  its  consequences.  Frequently 
the  use  of  the  catheter  is  necessary,  and  sometimes 
an  incontinence  of  urine,  or  the  involuntary  discharge 
of  the  feces,  demands  the  strictest  attention  to  clean- 
liness. In  these  cases,  if  the  patient  live  any  time,  there 
is  also  another  source  of  danger,  consisting  in  a  ten- 
dency to  sloughing  in  the  so^ft;  parts,  on  which  the  pa- 
tient lies,  and  which,  when  they  have  been  bruised^ 
require  still  greater  vigilance. 

The  OS  coccygis  is  not  so  easily  dislocated  as  frac- 
tured. Boyer  has  seen  it  displaced  in  a  man  who  was 
greatly  emaciated  by  disease.  This  subject  had  consi- 
derable ulcerations  about  the  coccyx,  and  the  bone 
itself  was  bare.  There  was  an  interspace  of  nearly 
two  inches  between  the  sacrum  and  base  of  the  os  coc- 
cygis. In  proportion  as  the  man  regained  his  strength, 
the  bone  recovered  its  right  position,  and  at  length 
united  to  the  os  sacrum,  notwithstanding  the  action  of 
the  levatores  ani,  which  are  inserted  into  it.  Tliis  case, 
however,  was  not  an  accidental  luxation ;  and  it  clearly 
arose  from  the  destruction  of  the  ligaments  by  disease. 

Authors  mention  two  kinds  of  dislocation  to  which 
the  OS  coccygis  is  liable ;  one  inwards,  the  other  out- 
wards. The  first  is  always  occasioned  by  external  vio- 
lence ;  the  second  by  the  pressure  of  the  child's  head 
in  ditficult  labours.  Pain,  difficulty  of  voiding  the 
feces  and  urine,  tenesmus,  ana  inflammation,  some- 
times ending  in  abscesses  which  interest  the  rectum, 
are  symptoms  said  to  attend  and  follow  dislocations  of 
the  OS  coccygis. 

The  best  authors  now  regard  all  schemes  for  the  re- 
duction useless,  as  the  bone  will  spontaneously  return 
into  its  place  as  soon  as  the  cause  of  displacement 
cea.ses :  &nd  the  introduction  of  the  finger  within  the 
rectum,  and  handling  of  the  painful  and  injured  parts, 
are  more  likely  to  increase  the  subsequent  inflamma- 
tion, and  produce  abscesses,  than  have  any  beneficial 
effect.  In  short,  the  wisest  plan  is  to  be  content  vnth 
enjoining  quietude,  and  adopting  antiphlogistic  mea 
sures. 

DISLOCATION   OF   Xlia    RIBS. 

J.  L.  Petit  was  silent  on  this  subject,  as  he  thouglu 
such  cases  never  occurred.  Since  his  death,  a  French 
surgeon,  Buttet,  has  related  an  instance  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  a  dislocation  of  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  rib  from  the  vertebne  ;  but  Boyer  clearly  proves, 
that  there  were  no  true  reasons  for  this  opinion,  and 
that  the  case  was  only  a  fracture  of  the  nek  or  end  of 
the  bone  near  the  spine— (Traite  de  Mai.  Chir.  t.  4,  p. 
123.) 

Ambrose  Pare,  Barbette,  Juncker,  Platner,  and  Heis- 
ter  not  only  admit  the  occurrence  of  luxations  of  the 
ribs,  but  describe  different  species  of  them.  Lieutaud 
also  extended  the  term  luxations  to  cases  in  which  the 
head  of  the  rib  is  separated  by  disease,  the  pressure  of 
aneurisms,  &c. 

In  a  modern  work  may  be  read  the  particulars  o{'  n 
ease  where  all  the  ribs  are  said  to  have  been  dislocated 
flrom  their  cartilages.  The  accident  arose  from  th«; 
chest  being  violently  compressed  between  the  bctmi  ol' 
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a  mill  and  the  wall.  In  such  a  case  there  is  no  means 
of  reduction  except  the  effect  produced  by  forcible  in- 
spirations, nor  are  there  any  modes  of  relief  but 
bleeding,  and  the  application  of  a  roller  round  the  chest. 
—(See  C  BelCs  Surg.  Obs.p.  171.) 

DISLOCATIONS    OF   THE    THIGH-BONE. 

The  head  of  the  thigh-bone  may  be  dislocated  up- 
wards on  the  dorsum  of  the  ileum  ;  upwards  and  for- 
wards on  the  body  of  the  os  pubis ;  downwards  and 
forwards  on  the  foramen  ovale;  and  backwards  on  the 
ischiatic  notch. 

The  dislocation  upwards,  and  that  downwards  and 
forwards,  are  the  most  frequent. 

The  dislocation  of  the  thigh-bone  upwards  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  ileum  is  attended  with  the  following 
symptoms.  The  limb  is  from  one  inch  and  a  half  to 
two  inches  and  a  half  shorter  than  its  fellow,  the  thigh 
a  little  bent  and  carried  inwards.  The  knee  inclines 
more  forwards  and  inwards  than  the  opposite  one ;  the 
leg  and  thigh  are  turned  inwards,  and  the  foot  points 
in  this  direction  ;  the  toe  resting,  as  Sir  A.  Cooper  re- 
marks, against  the  tarsus  of  the  other  foot.— (Surgical 
Essays,  part  4,  p.  27.)  There  is  an  approximation  of 
the  trochanter  major  to  the  anterior  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  ileum,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  ele- 
vated and  carried  a  little  forwards.  It  is  also  less  pro- 
minent than  that  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  natural 
roundness  of  the  hip  has  disappeared.  The  natural 
length  of  the  limb  cannot  be  restored  without  reducing 
the  luxation  :  the  foot  cannot  be  turned  outwards,  and 
any  attempt  to  do  so  causes  pain ;  but  the  inclination 
of  the  foot  inwards  may  be  increased.— (£oj/er.) 

When  an  attempt  is  made  to  draw  the  leg  away  from 
the  other,  it  cannot  be  accomplished :  but  the  thigh  may 
be  slightly  bent  across  its  fellow. 

A  dislocation  on  the  dorsum  of  the  ileum  is  generally 
at  once  readily  discriminated  from  a  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  thigh-bone  within  the  capsular  ligament,  by 
tke  rotation  of  the  limb  imvards ;  a  position  which  is 
unusual  in  a  fracture  of  any  part  of  the  os  femoris. 
'*  In  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  (says  Sir 
A.  Cooper),  the  knee  and  foot  are  generally  turned  out- 
wards ;  the  trochanter  is  drawn  backwards:  the  limb 
can  be  readily  bent  towards  the  abdomen,  although 
with  some  pain  ;  but,  above  all,  the  limb  which  is  short- 
ened from  one  to  two  inches  by  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles,  can  be  made  of  the  length  of  the  other  by  a 
slight  extension,  and  when  the  extension  is  abandoned 
the  leg  is  again  shortened.  If,  when  extended,  the  limb 
is  rotated,  a  crepitus  can  often  be  felt,  which  ceases 
when  rotation  is  performed  under  a  shortened  state  of 
the  limb.  The  fractured  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  within 
the  capsular  ligament,  rarely  occurs  but  in  advanced 
age,  and  it  is  the  effect  of  the  most  trifling  accidents, 
owing  to  the  absorption  which  this  part  of  the  bone 
undergoes  at  advanced  periods  of  life.  Fractures  ex- 
ternal to  the  capsular  ligament  occur  at  any  age,  but 
generally  in  the  middle  periods  of  life ;  and'  these  are 
easily  distinguished  by  the  crepitus  which  attends 
them,  if  the  limb  is  rotated  and  the  trochanter  is  com- 
pressed with  the  hand.  The  position  is  the  same  as  in 
fractures  within  the  ligament.  The  proportion  of  frac- 
tures of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  which  I  have  seen, 
is  at  least  four  cases  to  one  of  dislocation."— (^. 
Cooper,  Surg.  Essays,  part  I,  p.  28.) 

The  rotation  of  the  limb  inwards,  in  cases  of  fracture 
of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  is  uncommon,  though 
sometimes  met  with.  Hit  A.  Cooper  saw  one  example 
of  it,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Langstaff.— (Ore  Disloca- 
tions, Preface.)  To  reduce  this  dislocation,  the  patient 
should  be  placed  on  his  opposite  side  upon  a  table 
firmly  fixed,  or  a  large  four-posted  bedstead.  A  sheet 
folded  longitudinally  is  first  to  be  iilaced  under  the  pe- 
rina;um  ;  and  one  end  being  carried  behind  the  patient, 
the  other  before  him,  they  are  to  be  tastened  to  one  of 
the  legs  or  posts  of  the  bed.  Thus  the  pelvis  will  be 
fixed,  so  as  to  allow  the  necessary  extension  of  the 
thigh-bone  to  be  made.  Great  care  must  be  taken 
during  the  extension  to  keep  the  scrotum  and  testicles, 
or  the  pudenda  in  women,  from  being  hurt  by  the  sheet 
passed  under  the  perina?um.  The  patient  must  be  far- 
ther fixed  by  the  assistants. 

The  best  i)ractitioner8  of  the  present  day  in  France 
advise  the  extending  force  to  be  applied  to  the  inferior 
part  of  the  leg,  in  order  that  it  may  be  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  parts  which  resist  the  return  of  the  head  off 


the  bone  into  its  natural  situation.  In  this  cotntrr 
surgeons  generally  prefer  making  the  extension  by 
means  of  a  sheet,  or  the  strap  of  a  pulley,  fastened 
round  the  limb,  just  above  the  condyles  of  the  os 
femoris.  The  direction  in  which  Sir  A.  Cooper  makes 
the  extension  is  in  the  line  made  by  the  limb,  when  it 
is  brought  across  the  other  thigh  a  little  above  the  knee. 
As  soon  as  the  head  of  the  bone  has  been  brought  on  a 
level  with  the  acetabulum  by  the  assistants  who  are 
making  the  extension,  the  surgeon  is  to  force  it  into 
this  cavity  by  pressing  on  the  great  trochanter,  or  by 
rotating  the  knee  and  foot  gently  ou'wards,  as*  practised 
by  Sir  A.  <  ooper. 

The  exten.-iion  should  always  be  made  in  a  gradual 
and  unremitting  manner  ;  at  first  gently,  but  afterward 
more  strongly ;  never  violently.  The  difficulty  of  re- 
duction arises  from  the  great  power  and  resistance  of 
the  muscles,  espec  ally  the  glutei  and  triceps,  which 
will  at  length  be  fatigued,  so  as  to  yield  to  the  extend- 
ing force,  if  care  be  taken  that  it  be  maintained  the 
necessary  time,  without  the  least  intermission.  Some- 
times, when  there  is  difficulty  in  bringing  the  head  of 
the  bone  over  the  lip  of  the  acetabulum,  Sir  A.  Cooper 
raises  it  by  placing  his  arm  under  it  near  the  joint. 

The  disappearance  of  all  the  symptoms,  and  the 
noise  made  by  the  head  of  the  bone  when  it  slips  into 
the  acetabulum,  denote  that  the  reduction  is  effected. 
This  noise,  however,  is  not  always  made  when  pulleys 
are  used.  The  bone  is  afterward  to  be  kept  from 
slipping  out  again,  by  tying  the  patient's  thighs  toge- 
ther with  a  bandage  placed  a  little  above  the  knees. 
The  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  at  least  three  weeks, 
live  low,  and  rub  the  joint  with  a  camphorated  lini- 
ment. Due  time  must  be  given  for  the  lacerated  lig 
ments  to  unite,  and  the  sprahied  parts  to  recov« 
Premature  exercise  may  bring  on  irremediable  disea 
in  the  joint. 

Mr.  Hey  gives  the  following  description  of  the 
in  which  he  reduced  a  case  of  this  kind. 

"  The  extension  of  the  limb  must  be  made  in  a  rig 
line  with  the  trunk  of  the  body  ;  and,  during  the  exten- 
sion, the  head  of  the  bone  must  be  directed  outwards 
as  well  as  downwards.    A  rotatory  motion  of  the 
femoris  on  its  own  axis,  towards  the  spine  (the  patie 
lying  prone),  seems  likely  to  elevate  the  great  trochs 
ter,  bring  it  nearer  to  its  natural  position,  and  dir 
the  head  of  the  bone  towards  the  acetaliulum.     These 
circumstances  led  to  the  following  method :  a  folded 
blanket  was  wrapped  round  one  of  the  bed-posts, 
that  the  patient,  lying  in  a  prone  position,  and  astri^ 
of  the  bed-post,  might  have  the  affected  limb  on 
outside  of  the  bed.    The  bed  was  rendered  immoveat 
by  placing  it  against  a  small  iron  pillar,  which 
been  fixed  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  curta 
rods.     The  leg  Was  bent  to  a  right  angle  with  (1 
thigh,  and  was  supported  in  that  position  by  Mr.  Luca 
who,  when  the  extension  should  be  brought  to  a  prop 

degree,  was  to  give  the  thigh  its  rotatory  motion,     

pushing  the  leg  inwards ;  that  is,  towards  the  other 
inferior  extremity.  Mr.  Jones  sat  before  the  patient's 
knee,  and  was  to  assist  in  giving  the  rotatory  motion, 
by  pushhig  the  knee  outwards  at  the  same  moment.  I 
sat  by  the  side  of  the  patient,  to  press  the  head  of  the 
bone  downwards  and  outwards  during  the  extension. 
Two  long  towels  were  wrapped  round  the  thigh,  just 
above  the  condyles ;  one  towel  passing  on  the  inside 
of  the  knee,  the  other  on  the  outside.  Three  persons 
made  the  extension  ;  but  when  we  attempted  to  give 
the  thigh  its  rotatory  motion,  we  found  it  (;onfined  by 
the  towel,  which  passed  on  the  inside  of  the  knee  and 
leg.  We  therefore  placed  both  the  towels  on  the  out 
side ;  and  in  this  position,  the  extending  force  concur 
in  giving  the  rotatory  motion.  The  first  effort  that  wa 
made,  after  the  towels  were  thus  placed,  had  the  d^ 
sired  effect ;  and  the  head  of  the  bone  moved  do\ 
wards  and  outwards  into  the  acetabulum."— (i/ej 
Practical  Observations,  p.  313.) 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  reduction,  many 
siu-geons  endeavour  to  produce  a  temporary  faintness 
by  a  copious  venesection,  immediately  before  the  exten 
sion  is  begun;  a  practice  which,  when  »ho  patient's 
state  of  health  does  not  forbid  it,  is  advisable,  as  less 
ening  very  materially  the  resistance  of  the  muscles. 
Sir  A.  Cooper  gives  it  his  general  approbaUon,  as  well 
as  the  warm  bath,  and  nauseating  doses  of  tartarized 
antimony.  After  taking  away  fVxtm  twelve  to  twenty 
ounces  of  blood,  this  gentleman  places  the  patient  in  a 
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lM\th  heated  to  100  degrees,  and  gradually  raised  to  1 10 
degrees,  until  faintness  is  induced.  While  m  the 
bath,  the  patient  is  also  to  take  a  grain  of  tartarized 
antimony  every  ten  minutes,  until  nausea  is  excited ; 
when  he  is  to  be  removed  from  the  bath,  put  in  blan- 
kets and  placed  between  two  strong  posts,  in  each 
of  which  a  staple  is  fixed  ;  or  ne  may  be  placed  on  the 
floor  into  which  two  rings  may  be  screwed.  The 
manner  in  which  Sir  A.  Cooper  performs  the  reduction 
with  pulleys,  and  by  making  the  extension  with  the 
thigh  slightly  bent,  having  been  detailed  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  First  Lines  of  Surgery,  I  shall  not  here 
repeat  it.  Of  Mr.  Hey's  plan,  especially  the  direction 
of  the  limb  in  it,  he  entertains  an  unfavourable  opinion, 
as  little  calculated  to  answer  where  the  reduction  has 
been  at  all  delayed.— (O/i  Dislocations,  p.  45.)  In  this 
sentiment  I  fully  concur.  In  all  cases  of  difficulty,  the 
above-mentioned  debilitating  means,  the  intoxicating  ef- 
fect of  a  liberal  dose  of  opium,  and  the  use  of  pulleys,  for 
the  reduction,  appear  to  me  to  deserve  recommendation. 

An  instance  of  dislocation  of  the  thigh- oone  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  ileum,  with  fracture  of  the  same  bone, 
is  recorded  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper :  the  dislocation  was 
not  at  first  detected,  and  afterward  no  attempt  to  re- 
duce the  bone  was  considered  prudent.  "  The  probabi- 
lity is,  that  dislocations,  thus  complicated  with  fracture, 
will  generally  not  admit  of  reduction,  as  an  extension 
cannot  be  made  until  three  or  four  months  have  elapsed 
from  the  accident,  and  then  only  with  strong  splints 
upon  the  thigh,  to  prevent  the  risk  of  disuniting  the 
fracture." — (On  Dislocations,  iVc.  p.  62.) 

Luxations  of  the  thigh-bone,  downwards  and  for- 
wards, upon  the  obturator  foramen,  are  the  next  in  fre- 
quency to  those  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ileum.  The 
accident  is  facilitated  by  the  great  extent  to  which  the 
abduction  of  the  thigh  can  be  carried  ;  by  the  notch  at 
the  inferior  and  internal  part  of  the  acetabulum;  by  the 
weakness  of  the  orbicular  ligament,  which  on  this  side 
is  torn  through ;  and  by  the  ligamentum  teres  not  oppos- 
ing, or  being  necessarily  ruptured  by  it ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  only  broken  when  the  head  of  the  femur  has  been 
carried  with  great  violence  a  certain  distance  from  the 
acetabulum.  On  this  point,  however,  I  mention  with 
great  respect  the  statement  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper :  "  The 
dislocation  in  the  foramen  ovale  happens  while  the 
thighs  are  widely  separated,  during  which  the  ligamen- 
tum teres  is  upon  the  stretch ;  and  when  the  head  of 
the  bone  is  thrown  from  the  acetabulum,  the  ligament 
is  tt)rn  through  before  it  entirely  quits  the  cavity."— (07i 
Dislocations,  <^-c.  p.  65.)  That  the  ligamentum  teres  is 
frequently  ruptured  admits  of  no  doubt.  It  seems  also 
that  the  pectinalis  and  adductor  brevis  muscles  are 
sometimes  lacerated.— (See  Case,  vol.  cit.  p.  66.)  The 
head  of  the  bone  is  thrown  between  the  obturator  liga- 
ment and  obturator  externus  muscle. 

The  symptoms  are  as  follows:  the  injured  limb  is 
two  inches  longer  than  its  fellow,  the  head  of  the  femur 
being  lower  than  the  acetabulum ;  the  trochanter  ma- 
jor, which  is  less  prominent  than  natural,  is  removed 
to  a  greater  distance  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  ileum,  and  the  thigh  is  flattened  in  con- 
sequence of  the  elongation  of  the  muscles.  A  hard, 
round  tumour,  formed  by  the  head  of  the  femur,  is  felt 
at  the  inner  and  superior  part  of  the  thigh,  towards  the 
perinsBum.  The  leg  is  slightly  bent ;  and,  according  to 
Sir  A.  Cooper's  experience,  the  foot,  though  widely  sepa- 
rated from  the  other,  is  generally  turned  neither  out- 
wards nor  inwards ;  but  he  has  seen  a  little  variation 
in  this  respect  in  diflTerent  instances.  Hence,  he  pre- 
fers as  the  diagnostic  symptoms,  the  bent  position  of 
the  body,  caused  by  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles  being 
on  the  stretch ;  the  separated  knees ;  and  the  increased 
length  0''  the  \\m\i.— {Essays,  part  1,  p.  37.)  'J^ie  lat- 
ter symptom  alone  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  the 
case  not  being  a  fracture. 

Dislocations  on  the  obturator  foramen  are  very  easy 
of  reduction.  The  pelvis  having  been  fixed,  the  exten- 
sion is  to  be  made  downwards  and  outwards,  so  ns 
just  to  dislodge  the  head  of  the  bone.  The  muscles 
then  generally  draw  it  into  the  acetabulum,  on  the  ex- 
tending force  being  gradually  relaxed,  if  the  upper  part 
of  the  bone  be  pulled  outwards  with  a  bandage,  and  the 
ankle  be  at  the  same  instant  inclined  inwards.  Thus 
the  limb  is  used  as  a  lever,  with  very  considerable 
power. 

Mr.  Hey  says,  that  "  in  this  sj>ecie»  of  dislocation 
(downwards  and  forwards;,  as  the  head  of  the  bone  is 
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situated  lower  than  the  acetabulum,  it  is  evident,  thai 
an  extension  made  in  a  right  line  with  the  trunk  of  the 
body  must  remove  the  head  of  the  bone  farther  from  its 
proper  place  and  thereby  prevent,  instead  of  assisting, 
reduction.  I  he  extension  ought  to  be  made  with  the 
thigh  at  a  right  angle,  or  inclined  somewhat  less  than  a 
right  angle  to  the  trunk  of  the  body.  When  the  exten 
sion  has  removed  the  head  of  the  bone  from  the  exter- 
nal obturator  muscle,  which  covers  the  great  foramen 
of  the  OS  innominatum,  the  upper  part  of  the  os  femoria 
must  then  be  pushed  or  drawn  outwards  ;  which  motion 
will  be  greatly  assisted  by  moving  the  lower  part  of  the 
OS  femoris,  at  the  same  moment,  in  a  contrary  direction  • 
and,  by  a  rotatory  motion  of  the  bone  upon  its  own 
axis,  turning  the  head  of  the  bone  towards  thp  arctn. 
bulum."-(i/ey,  p.  316.) 

The  ensuing  case  illustrates  Mr.  Hey's  practice. 
"The  lower  bed-post,  on  the  right  side  of  the  bed  on 
which  the  patient  lay,  was  placed  in  contact  with  a 
small  immoveable  iron  pillar  (about  an  inch  square  in 
thickness),  such  as  in  our  wards  are  used  for  support- 
ing the  curtain-rods  of  the  beds.  A  folded  blanket  be- 
ing wrapped  round  the  bed-post  and  pillar,  the  patient 
was  placed  astride  of  them,  with  his  left  thigh  close  to 
the  post,  and  his  right  thigh  on  the  outside  of  the  bed. 
A  large  piece  of  flannel  was  put  between  the  blanket 
and  the  scrotum,  that  the  latter  might  not  be  hurt  dur- 
ing the  extension. 

The  patient  sat  upright  with  his  abdomen  in  contact 
with  the  folded  blanket  which  covered  the  bed-post. 
He  supported  h'mself  by  putting  his  arms  round  the 
post,  and  an  assistant  sat  behind  him  to  prevent  him 
from  receding  backwards.  He  was  also  sujjported  on 
each  side. 

Two  long  towels  were  put  round  the  lower  part  of 
the  thigh,  after  the  part  had  been  well  defended  from 
excoriation  by  the  application  of  a  flannel  roller.  The 
knot  which  the  towels  form  was  made  upon  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  thigh,  that  the  motion  intended  to  be 
given  to  the  leg  might  not  be  impeded  by  the  towels. 

The  thigh  being  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  or 
rather  a  little  elevated,  with  the  leg  hanging  down  at 
right  angles  to  the  thigh,  I  sat  down  upon  a  chair  di- 
rectly fronting  the  patient,  and  directed  a  gentle  exten 
sion  to  be  made  by  the  assistants  standing  at  my  left 
side.  This  was  done  with  the  view  of  drawing  the 
head  of  the  bone  a  little  nearer  to  the  middle  of  the 
thigh,  and  the  extension  had  this  effect.  I  then  placed 
the  two  assistants  who  held  the  towels  at  my  right 
side,  by  which  means  the  extension  would  be  made  in 
a  direction  a  little  inclined  to  the  sound  limb.  Mr.  Lo- 
gan stood  on  the  right  side  of  the  patient,  with  his 
hands  placed  on  the  upper  and  inner  side  of  the  thigh, 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  head  of  the  bone  to- 
wards the  acetabulum,  when  the  extension  should  have 
removed  it  sufficiently  from  the  place  in  which  it  now  lay. 

I  desired  the  assistants  to  make  the  extension  slowly 
and  gradually,  and  to  give  a  signal  when  it  arrived  at 
its  greatest  degree.  At  that  moment  Mr.  Logan  drew 
the  upper  part  of  the  bone  outwards,  while  I  pushed 
the  knee  inwards,  and  also  gave  the  os  femoris  a  con- 
siderable rotatory  motion,  by  pushing  the  right  leg  to- 
wards the  left.  By  these  combined  motions,  the  head 
of  the  OS  femoris  was  directed  upwards  and  outwards, 
or,  in  other  words,  directly  towards  the  acetabulum, 
into  which  it  entered  at  our  first  attempt  made  in  this 
manner.— (JFfey,  p.  318.) 

The  thigh-bone  is  sometimes  luxated  upwards  and 
forwards  on  the  pubes.  The  whole  Umb  is  turned  out- 
wards, and  cannot  be  rotated  inwards :  it  is  shortened 
by  one  inch ;  the  trochanter  major  is  nearer  the 
anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ileum  than 
natural ;  the  head  of  the  bone  forms  a  tiunour  in  the 
groin  above  the  level  of  Poupart's  ligament,  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  femoral  artery  and  vein,  where  it  cam 
be  perceived  to  muve  when  the  thigh-bone  itself  is 
moved.  By  the  stretching  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve, 
which  lies  over  t2ie  neck  of  the  bone  (see  A .  Cooper  on 
Dislocations,  p.  95),  great  pain,  numbness,  and  even 
paralysis,  are  liable  to  be  produced.  The  knee  is  gene- 
rally carried  backwards. 

In  the  account  of  the  position  of  the  limb,  liowever, 
authors  vary ;  and,  in  opposition  to  what  Boyer  has 
stated,  Sir  A.  Cooper  remarks,  that  there  is  a  sligh. 
flexion  forwards  and  outwards.— (Sttr^ico/  Essays, 
part  1,  p.  45.) 

The  head  of  the  bone  felt  in  the  groin,  and  the  in»- 
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possibUity  of  rotating  the  limb  inwards,  distinguish 
this  case  from  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  bone. 

In  reducing  this  dislocation,  Sir  A.  Cooper  recom- 
mends the  extension  to  be  made  in  a  line  behind  the 
axis  of  the  body,  so  as  to  draw  the  thigh-bone  back- 
wards :  and,  when  such  extension  has  been  continued 
some  time,  a  napkin  is  to  be  put  under  the  upper  part 
of  the  bone,  and  ita  head  lifted  over  the  pubes  and 
edge  of  the  acetabulum. 

The  last  dislocation  of  the  thigh  remaining  to  be 
spoken  of,  is  that  backwards. 

In  this  case,  according  to  the  valuable  description 
of  it  given  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  the  head  of  the  thigh- 
bone is  placed  on  the  pyriformis  muscle,  between  the 
edge  of  the  bone  which  forms  the  upper  part  of  the 
ischiatic  notch  and  the  sacrosciatic  ligament,  being  be- 
hind the  acetabulum,  and  a  little  above  the  level  of  the 
middle  of  that  cavity.  The  limb  is  generally  not  more 
than  half  an  inch  shorter  than  its  fellow ;  and  the 
knee  and  foot  are  turned  inwards,  but  not  nearly  in  so 
great  a  degree  as  in  the  dislocation  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
ileum.  The  thigh  inclines  a  little  forwards,  the  knee 
is  slightly  bent,  and  the  limb  is  so  fixed  that  flexion  and 
rotation  are  in  a  great  measure  prevented. 

Sir  A.  Cooper  considers  this  dislocation  as  the  most 
difficult,  both  to  detect  and  reduce :  difficult  to  detect, 
because  the  length  of  the  limb  and  the  position  of  the 
knee  and  foot  are  but  little  changed ;  difficult  to  re- 
duce, because  the  head  of  the  bone  is  placed  deeply 
behind  the  acetabulum,  and  requires  to  be  drawn  over 
the  edge  of  the  socket,  as  well  as  towards  it.  In  thin 
subjects,  a  hard  tumour  is  felt  at  the  ^sterior  and  in- 
ferior part  of  the  buttock,  and  the  great  trochanter  is 
removed  farther  from  the  spine  of  the  ileum. 

The  pelvis  being  fixed,  the  extension  is  to  be  made 
downwards  and  forwards  across  the  middle  of  the 
other  thigh,  so  as  to  dislodge  the  head  of  the  bone, 
while  the  surgeon,  with  a  napkin  placed  just  below 
the  trochanter  minor,  pulls  the  upper  part  of  the  femur 
towards  the  acetabulum.  In  this  case,  pulleys  are  pre- 
ferable for  making  the  extension. 

[congenital  dislocation  of  thk  hip-joint. 

M.  Dupuytren,  of  Paris,  has  divided  dislocations 
Into  three  kinds,  viz.  primitive,  consecutive,  and  con- 
genital. In  the  course  of  eighteen  years  he  has  met 
with  twenty  cases  of  the  congenital  kind,  seventeen  of 
which  were  females. 

The  following  extract  is  made  from  his  work,  to 
•which  I  must  refer  the  reader  for  much  valuable  in- 
formation. 

*'  The  signs  which  characterize  it  are,  shortening  of 
the  limb ;  presence  of  the  head  of  the  femur  on  the 
dorsum  ileum ;  prominence  (saillie)  of  the  trochanter 
major ;  retraction  of  almost  all  the  muscles  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh  towards  the  crest  of  the  ileum, 
■where  they  form  around  the  head  of  the  femur  a  kind 
of  cone,  the  base  towards  the  os  innominatum,  the  apex 
towards  the  trochanter ;  the  almost  entire  denudation 
in  consequence  of  the  tuber  ischii ;  the  rotation  of  the 
limb  inwards ;  the  obliquity  of  the  thigh,  proportioned, 
of  course,  to  the  age  and  developement  of  the  pelvis ; 
the  meagreness  of  the  limb,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
trunk  and  upper  extremities,  which  are  really  will  de- 
veloped ;  and  the  imperfect  motions,  particularly  of  ab- 
duction and  rotation.  The  upper  part  of  the  trunk  of 
the  persons  thus  affected  is  thrown  backwards,  while 
the  lumbar  portion  of  the  column  projects  as  much  for- 
wards ;  the  pelvis  is  placed  almost  horizontally  on  the 
femurs,  and  the  ball  of  the  foot  alone  touches  the 
ground.  In  walking,  we  observe  them  incline  the  body 
strongly  towards  the  limb  which  is  to  support  the 
weight,  at  which  moment  the  head  of  the  femur  of  that 
side  is  seen  distinctly  to  rise  on  the  dorsum  ilei,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  superincumbent  w<iight  and  sinking  of 
the  pelvis,  and  then  they  drag  painfully  forwards  the 
opposite  limb,  the  head  of  the  femur  of  which  is  per- 
ceived not  to  rise,  but  to  sink,  in  consequence  of  its 
own  weight  drawing  it  down.  This  series  of  pheno- 
mena, then,  is  repeated  each  step  the  patient  takes,  and 
although  locomotion  to  him  is  not  so  painful  as  it  ap- 
pears, still  he  is  incapable  of  making  any  thing  like  a 
long  journey. 

In  the  recumbent  posture,  most  of  the  symptoms  of 
the  dislocation  in  a  great  measure  disappear,  in  conse- 
quence, no  doubt,  of  the  relaxation  of  the  muscles, 
»nd  removal  of  the  weight  of  the  trunk.    In  this  posi- , 
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tion  of  the  body,  the  surgeon  can,  by  a  sli^, 
elongate  the  limb,  and  shorten  it  again  ;  that  is,  he  can 
pull  the  head  of  the  femur  downwards,  or  press  it 
again  upwards  to  the  extent  of  two,  or  even  th^H 
inches,  according  to  circumstances.  ^H 

Let  us  look  to  the  history  of  this  complaint.  ElH 
at  birth,  the  prominence  of  the  haunches,  the  obliqu" 
of  the  femurs,  &c.,  are  perceptible,  but  in  these  cases, 
the  attention  of  the  parents  is  seldom  much  directed  to 
the  malformation,  till  the  child  begins  to  walk,  and,  in- 
deed, even  then  its  awkward  efforts  are  attributed  in 
general  to  weakness,  &c.,  till  the  end  of  the  third  or 
fourth  year,  when  the  parent  is  at  last  convinced  there 
must  be  something  wrong.  As  the  pelvis  begins  to  be 
developed  (for  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  growth  of  the 
pelvis  is  never  affected  in  these  patients),  the  symp- 
toms which  we  have  enumerated  above  become  more 
marked,  especially  in  females;  and  a  person  not  ac 
quainted  with  the  true  nature  of  the  malady,  would 
consider  it  the  consequence  of  scrofulous  disease  of  t-e 
joint.  But  the  previous  history,  the  absence  of  all 
pain,  swelling,  abscess,  fistula,  or  cicatrix,  and  the  si- 
multaneous affection  of  both  sides,  are  sufficient  to 
correct  this  error.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  re- 
marked, that  these  individuals  are  for  the  most  part  of  a 
lymphatic  and  scrofulous  habit. 

As  the  age  of  the  person  increases,  and  the  su- 
perincumbent weight  becomes  of  course  greater, 
the  heads  of  the  femurs  rise  on  the  dorsum  ilei,  till  at 
last  they  almost  touch  the  crista,  the  obliquity  of  the 
bones  is  increased,  and  the  difficulty  of  motion  pro- 
ceeds at  last  so  far,  as  to  incapacitate  the  patient  from 
all  active  exercise. 

In  the  cases  which  he  has  examined,  M.  Dupuytren 
has  found  the  acetabulum  almost  entirely  obliterated, 
or  even  entirely  wanting ;  the  head  of  the  femur  a 
little  flattened  on  its  internal  and  anterior  surface,  and  a 
sort  of  cotyloid  cavity  to  lodge  it,  formed  on  the  dor- 
sum of  the  ileum,  as  happens  in  unreduced  accidental 
dislocations.  In  one  or  two  instances,  he  has  seen 
ligamentum  teres  elongated,  and,  in  some  places, 
apparently  from  the  pressure  and  friction  of  the 
of  the  femur. 

On  the  treatment,  which  of  course  can  be  but 
liative,"  says  M.  D.,  "  as  the  weight  of  the  trunk  is  the 
main  agent  in  aggravating  the  displacement,  repose  is 
obviously  indicated  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  confine 
patients  to  the  recumbent  posture ;  for,  in  the  act  of  sit- 
ting, there  is  no  stress  on  the  femurs,  the  body  resttaig 
entirely  on  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia.  Let  these  " 
dividuals,  then,  choose  a  profession  which  they 
exercise  when  seated.  Our  author  advises,  like\ 
the  use  of  the  cold  bath,  and  the  application  of  a  bs 
age  which  encircles  the  pelvis,  confines  the  trocha 
ters,  and  keeps  them  of  a  uniform  height,  thus  bindi 
the  ill-adapted  parts  together,  and  preventing  that 
tinual  motion  to  which  they  are  exposed.  This  prac- 
tice, though  it  certainly  will  not  cure  the  complaint^ 
will  give  a  great  degree  of  support  to  the  hip-joints, 
prevent  the  progress  of  the  displacement."— JRcesc] 

dislocations  or  the  patella. 
The  patella  may  be  luxated  outwards,  or  even  in- 
wards, when  violently  pushed  in  this  direction.  It  is 
also  liable  to  a  displacement  upwards,  in  consequent 
of  its  ligament  being  sometimes  ruptured  by  the  acti(i 
of  the  extensor  muscles.  The  luxation  outwards 
the  most  frequent,  because  the  bone  more  easily  slif 
in  this  direction  off  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur  than 
inwards.  The  assertion  made  by  some  authors,  that 
the  dislocation  inwards  is  the  most  common,  is  quite 
erroneous,  as  I  have  elsewhere  more  particularly,  con- 
sidered.—(See  First  Lines  of  Surgery,  5th  ed.)  In 
confirmation  of  what  is  here  observed,  I  may  mention 
the  opinion  of  Sir  A.  Cooper,  who  states,  that  the  bone 
is  most  frequently  thrown  on  the  external  condyle, 
where  it  produces  a  projection  ;  and  this  circumstance, 
with  an  incapacity  of  bending  the  knee,  is  evidence  of 
the  nature  of  the  injury. —{Surgical  Essays,  part  1,  p. 
66.)  The  accident  is  most  common  in  persons  whose 
knees  incline  inwards ;  a  circumstance  that  accounts 
for  the  tendency  of  the  patella  to  be  drawn  outwards 
by  the  action  of  the  extensor  muscles.  The  dislocation 
inwards,  which  is  much  less  frequently  met  with,  is 
produced  either  by  a  fall  upon  a  projecting  body,  which 
strikes  the  outer  edge  of  the  patella,  or  by  the  foot  be- 
ing turned  inwards  at  the  time  of  the  fall. 
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In  each  case,  if  there  be  no  previous  morbid  relaxa- 
tion of  the  parts,  a  portion  of  the  capsular  ligament 
"Will  be  torn.— (-4.  Cooper,  on  Dislocations,  <Jc.  p.  179.) 
The  generality  of  cases  are  easily  reduced  by  pressure 
when  the  extensors  of  the  leg  have  been  completely 
relaxed  •  but  owing  to  a  lax  state  of  the  ligament  of 
the  patella  or  other  predisposing  causes,  the  bone  is 
sometimes  dilficultly  kept  in  its  proper  situation,  un- 
less a  roller  be  applied.  The  inflammatory  affection  of 
the  joint  is  to  be  opposed  by  bleeding,  purging,  and  the 
use  of  the  lotio  plumbi  subacetatis.  The  joint  must 
be  kept  quiet  a  few  days,  and  then  gently  moved  in 
order  to  prevent  stiffness.  When  the  relaxation  of  the 
ligaments  is  such  that  a  relapse  is  likely  to  ensue  from 
slight  causes,  a  laced  kneecap,  with  a  strap  and  buckle 
above  and  belovi'  the  patella,  should  be  worn,  as  re- 
commended by  Sir  Astley  Cooper. — {On  Dislocations, 
p.  181.)  The  luxation  of  the  patella  upwards,  from  a 
rupture  of  its  ligament,  is  a  case  followed  by  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  inflammation.  Hence  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  particularly  recommends  early  depletion ;  the 
Bse  of  evaporating  lotion's  from  lour  to  seven  days,  and 
then  a  roller  to  the  foot  and  leg.  The  leg  is  to  be  kept 
extended  by  means  of  a  splint  behind  the  knee ;  a  lea- 
ther strap  is  to  be  buckled  round  the  lower  part  of  the 
thigh,  and  to  it,  on  each  side,  another  is  buckled,  which 
extends  from  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  is  carried  up 
each  side  of  the  leg.  Thus  the  patella  is  kept  down, 
and  an  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  ligament  to 
unite.  In  a  month,  the  knee  may  be  gently  moved 
every  day. — {On  Dislocations,  p.  182.) 

DISLOCATIONS    Or    THE    KNEE. 

The  tibia  may  be  luxated  forwards,  backwards,  or  to 
either  side.  As  Boyer  observes,  complete  dislocations 
of  the  upper  head  of  the  tibia  are  exceedingly  rare,  be- 
cause the  articular  surface  of  the  condyles  of  the  fe- 
mur is  so  extensive  that  the  tibia  cannot  be  entirely 
removed  from  it  without  a  prodigious  laceration  of  the 
ligaments,  tendons,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  soft  parts. 

The  condyles  of  the  femur  are  disposed  in  such  a 
manner,  that,  in  the  extreme  flexion  of  the  leg,  the  ar- 
ticular cavities  of  the  upper  head  of  the  tibia  are  still 
in  contact  with  those  bony  eminences  ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance, together  with  the  resistance  made  by  the 
ligament  of  the  patella,  the  patella  itself,  and  the  ten- 
don of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg,  renders  a  sud- 
den dislocation  of  the  tibia  backwards  so  difficult,  that 
Boyer  seems  even  to  question  the  possibility  of  the  ac- 
cident, notwthstanding  the  case  recited  by  Ileister. — 
(Traits  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.A,p.  366.)  That  this  accident, 
flow^ever,  sometimes  really  hapi)ens,  no  longer  admits 
of  dispute :  the  case  is  noticed  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  as 
producing  the  following  appearances:  a  shortened 
state  of  the  limb ;  a  projection  of  the  condyles  of  the 
OS  femoris ;  a  depression  in  the  situation  of  the 
ligament  of  the  patella ;  and  a  bending  of  the  leg  for- 
wards :  which  last  statement  differs  from  that  of  Boyer, 
who  declares  that  the  leg  is  bent  to  a  very  acute  angle, 
and  cannot  be  extended  again.— (Aia^.  Chir.  t.  4,  p. 
369.)  It  appears  farther,  from  the  particulars  of  the 
example  of  this  accident  seen  by  Dr.  Walshman,  that 
the  dislocation  may  even  be  complete,  the  head  of  the 
tibia  being  thrown  behind  the  condyles  of  the  femur 
into  the  ham.  The  tendinous  connexion  of  the  patella 
to  the  rectus  muscle  was  ruptured ;  and,  probably, 
without  alaceration  of  that  tendon,  or  of  the  ligament  of 
the  patella,  such  a  degree  of  displacement  could  scarcely 
have  hap^euvA.— {Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p.  74.) 

But  if  a  sudden  dislocation  of  the  tibia  from  the  fe- 
mur backwards  is  uncommon,  the  same  remark  can- 
not be  made  respecting  a  displacement  in  that  direc- 
tion, gradually  produced  by  the  effects  of  disease.  Se- 
veral cases  of  the  latter  kind  have  fallen  under  my 
own  observation. 

A  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  forwards,  from 
the  condyles  of  the  femur,  cannot  happen  without  the 
greatest  difficulty  ;  for  the  accident  would  be  likely  to 
be  attended  with  a  laceration  of  the  lateral,  crucial,  and 
oblique,  or  posterior  ligaments,  all  which  tend  to  pre- 
vent the  leg  from  being  too  far  extended  ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  this  injury,  Boyer  calculates  that  the  head 
of  the  gastrocnemius,  the  popliteus,  and  the  extensor 
tendons  of  the  leg,  would  be  Jinmo<lcrately  stretched,  I 
and  even  torn,  llowevcr,  it  deserves  notice,  that  in  ' 
one  compound  luxation  of  the  knee,  where  the  os  fe-  I 
moris  was  thrown  behind  the  outer  Bide  of  the  head 
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of  the  tibia,  the  external  condyle  being  dislocated  back 
wards  and  outwards,  and  the  internal  one  thrown  for- 
wards upon  the  head  of  the  tibia,  the  dissection  jiroved 
that  "  neither  the  sciatic  nerve,  the  popliteal  artery  and 
vein,  the  lateral,  nor  the  crucial  ligaments  were  rup- 
tured."—(^,  Cooper,  on  Dislocations,  p.  197.)  Both 
heads  of  the  gastrocnemius  were  lacerated,  and  the 
back  portion  of  the  capsular  ligament  extensively 
torn.  In  1802,  an  instance  of  a  luxation  of  the  tibia 
forwards  was  seen  in  Guy's  Hospital.  According  to 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  while  the  tibia  projects  forwards 
the  thigh-bone  is  depressed,  and  thrown  somewhat  la- 
terally as  well  as  backwards.  The  os  femoris  makes 
such  pressure  on  the  popliteal  artery  as  to  prevent  the 
pulsation  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery  on  the  instep  •  and 
the  patella  and  tibia  are  drawn  forwards  by  the  rectus 
muscle. — {Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p.  73. ) 

Dislocations  inwards  or  outwards,  though  more  fre- 
quent than  the  foregoing  cases,  are  still  to  be  consi- 
dered as  rare,  and  are  always  incomplete.  In  the  dis 
location  inwards,  the  condyle  of  the  os  femoris  is  thrown 
upon  the  external  semilunar  cartilage,  and  the  tibia 
projects  at  the  inner  side  of  the  joint,  so  as  at  once  to 
disclose  the  nature  of  the  accident ;  and  a  depression 
may  be  felt  under  the  external  condyle.  In  the  luxa- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  tibia  outwards,  the  condyle  of 
the  OS  femoris  is  thrown  upon  the  inner  semilunar 
cartilage,  or,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  says,  rather  behind 
it.  In  both  these  cases,  this  gentleman  thinks  that  the 
tibia  is  rather  twisted  upon  the  os  femoris,  so  that  the 
condyle  of  the  latter  bone  is  thrown  somewhat  back 
wards  as  well  as  outwards  or  inwards. 

I  have  stated  that  lateral  luxations  of  the  tibia  from 
the  femur  are  almost  ahvays  incomplete  :  but  the  pos 
sibility  of  a  complete  dislocation  inwards  .seems  to  be 
established  by  the  402d  Obs.  of  Lamotte. 

Whenever  the  tibia  is  dislocated  from  the  femur,  the 
accident  has  generally  happened  either  while  some 
force  was  operating  upon  that  bone,  at  a  period  when 
the  femur  was  fixed  and  immoveable,  or  else  while  the 
tliigh-bone  was  propelled,  or  twisted  with  great  vio- 
lence, while  the  leg  itself  was  firmly  fixed. 

These  accidents  are  all  most  easily  reduced  by  mak- 
ing gentle  extension,  and  pushing  the  head  of  the  tibia 
in  the  proper  direction.  The  grand  object,  after  the 
reduction,  is  to  avert  inflammation  of  the  knee,  and 
promote  the  union  of  the  torn  ligaments.  The  first  de- 
mands the  rigorous  observance  of  the  antiphlogistic 
plan — bleeding,  leeches,  low  diet,  opening  medicines, 
and  a  cooling  evaporating  lotion;  both  require  the 
limb  to  remain  perfectly  motionless.  With  respect  to 
splints,  I  conceive  that  their  pressure  would  be  ob- 
jectionable. As  soon  as  the  ligaments  have  grown 
together,  and  the  danger  of  inflammation  is  over,  which 
will  be  in  about  three  weeks,  the  joint  should  be  gently 
bent  and  extended  every  day,  in  order  to  prevent  stiff- 
ness.   Liniments  will  now  also  be  of  service. 

In  this  section,  we  must  notice  the  cases  which  were 
first  described  by  the  late  Mr.  Hey,  and  are  named  by 
Sir  A.  Cooper  partial  luxations  of  the  thigh-bone  from 
the  semilunar  cartilages.  Mr.  Hey  observes,  that  the 
disorder  may  happen  either  with  or  without  contusion. 
When  no  contusion  has  occurred,  or  the  effects  of  it 
are  removed,  the  joint,  with  respect  to  shape,  appear* 
uninjured.  If  there  is  any  difference  from  its  usual 
appearance,  it  is  that  the  ligament  of  the  patella  seems 
rather  more  relaxed  than  that  of  the  sound  limb.  The 
leg  is  readily  bent,  or  extended  by  the  hands  of  the 
surgeon,  and  without  pain  to  the  patient :  at  most,  the 
degree  of  uneasiness  caused  by  this  flexion  and  exten- 
sion is  trifling.  But  the  patient  himself  cannot  freely 
bend,  nor  perfectly  extend  the  limb  in  walking;  and 
he  is  » ompelled  to  walk  with  an  invariable  and  small 
degree  of  flexion.  Yet  though  the  leg  is  stiff  in  walk- 
ing, it  may  be  freely  moved  while  the  patient  ^s  sitting 
down. 

Mr.  Hey  ascribes  this  complaint  to  any  causes  which 
had  the  effect  of  hindering  the  condyles  of  the  os  femo- 
ris from  moving  truly  in  the  hollow  formed  by  the 
semilunar  cartilages,  and  articular  depressions  of  the 
tibia;  an  unequal  tension  of  the  lateral  or  crucial  liga- 
ments; or  some  slight  derangement  of  the  semilunar 
cartilages.— (Pratt.  Obs.  p.  333,  ed.  2.)  Sir  A.  Cooper 
says,  the  most  ft-equent  cause  of  the  accident  ie  the 
point  of  the  foot,  while  averted,  striking  against  any 
projection,  when  pain  is  immediately  felt  in  the  knee^ 
and  the  patient  becomes  incapable  of  perfectly  extens 
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ine  the  le"  He  tus  also  known  the  case  produced  by 
a  oerson  luddeiilv  turning  in  bed,  and  the  clothes  not 
suffering  the  foot"  to  turn  as  quickly  as  the  rest  of  the 
body  A  sudden  twist  of  the  knee  inwards  may  also 
displace  the  semilunar  cartilages. 

Sir  A.  Cooper  gives  the  following  explanation  of  the 
case.  The  semilunar  cartilages  are  united  to  the  tibia 
by  ligaments,  which,  when  relaxed,  allow  the  carti- 
lages to  be  easily  pushed  from  their  natural  situation 
by  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  which  then  come  into 
contact  with  the  head  of  the  tibia ;  and  now,  upon  an 
attempt  being  made  to  extend  the  leg,  a  complete  move- 
ment of  this  kind  is  prevented  by  the  edges  of  the 
gcmilunar  cartilages. — (Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p. 
/6.)  In  several  examples  recorded  by  Mr.  Hey,  a 
cure  was  efTcJCted  by  placing  the  patient  upon  an  ele- 
vated seat,  extending  the  joint,  while  one  hand  was 
placed  above  the  knee,  and  then  suddenly  moving  the 
leg  backwards  so  as  to  make  as  acute  an  angle  with 
the  thigh  as  possible.— (i^rac<.  Obs.  p.  337,  &c.)  This 
manoeuvre  seems  to  have  the  effect  of  restoring  the 
semilunar  cartilages  to  their  natural  position.  Some- 
times, however,  it  will  not  answer;  and  in  one  such 
case,  mentioned  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  the  patient  used  to 
accomplish  the  reduction  by  sitting  upon  the  ground, 
and  then  bending  the  thigh  inwards  and  pulling  the 
foot  outwards.  A  knee-cap,  laced  tightly,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  strong  leather  strap  just  below  the 
patella,  was  requisite  in  this  instance  for  preventing  a 
return  of  the  displacement.  In  another  case,  subject 
to  frequent  relapses,  these  were  at  length  hindered  by 
a  bandage  with  four  rollers  attached  to  it,  which  were 
tightly  applied  above  and  below  the  patella. — {A.  Cooper, 
Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p.  77.) 

Compound  dislocations  of  the  knee  generally  demand 
immediate  amputation. 

DISLOCATIONS    OK    THE    FIBULA.. 

According  to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  luxations  of  the  upper 
head  of  the  fibula,  from  relaxation  of  the  ligaments, 
are  more  frequent  than  those  from  violence.  The  head 
of  the  bone  is  thrown  backwards.  The  bone  is  easily 
replaced,  but  immediately  slips  behind  the  tibia  again. 
When  the  case  is  attended  with  disease,  repeated  blis- 
ters are  recommended ;  and  afterward  a  strap  to  eon- 
fine  the  bone  in  its  natural  situation. — {Surg.  Essays, 
part  2,  p.  105.)  In  other  instances,  a  roller,  a  compress 
applied  over  the  head  of  the  fibula,  and  a  splint  along 
this  bone,  would  be  proper. — {Boyer,Mal.  Chir.  t.  4,  p. 
374.)  The  latter  author  has  seen  a  displacement  of  the 
■whole  fibula  upwards,  accompanying  a  dislocation  of 
the  foot  outwards.  This  case  must  be  exceedingly  un- 
frequent,  as  it  is  resisted  not  only  by  the  ligaments  of 
the  upper  joint  of  the  fibula,  but  also  by  those  very 
strong  ligamentous  bauds  which  bind  the  malleolus 
externus  to  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis.  In  all  the 
cases  which  I  have  seen,  the  pressure  of  the  astraga- 
lus, when  driven  outwards,  has  broken  the  fibula.  In 
the  instance  mentioned  by  Boyer,  the  double  luxation 
of  the  fibula  was  readily  reduced,  by  rectifying  the  po- 
sition of  the  foot,  and  bringing  the  astragalus  into  its 
proper  place  again  with  respect  to  the  tibia. 

DISLOCATION    OF    THE    FOOT. 

The  tibia  may  be  dislocated  from  the  astragalus  in- 
wards or  outwards,  forwards  or  backwards;  and 
either  of  these  luxations  may  be  complete  or  incom- 
plete. The  dislocation  inwards  is  the  most  common ; 
the  foot  being  thrown  outwards,  and  its  inner  edge 
resting  upon  the  ground,  while  the  fibula  is  broken 
about  two  or  three  inches  above  the  ankle.  Upon  dis- 
section, as  Sir  A.  Cooper  observes,  the  end  of  the  tibia 
is  found  resting  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  astragalus, 
and,  if  the  accident  has  been  produced  by  a  jump  from 
a  considerable  height,  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  where 
ii  is  connected  to  the  fibula  by  ligament,  is  split  off, 
and  remains  attached  to  the  latter  bone.  The  broken 
end  of  the  fibula  itself  is  carried  down  upon  the  astra- 
galus, occupying  the  natural  situation  of  the  tibia.  The 
malleolus  externus  remains  in  its  natural  situation, 
with  two  inches  of  the  fibula,  and  the  piece  of  the  tibia 
which  is  split  off.  The  capsular  ligament  attached  to 
the  fibula,  and  the  three  strong  fibular  tarsal  ligaments 
are  uninjured.  -{Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p.  107.) 

One  thing  very  essential  to  be  understood  in  this 
case  is,  that  the  fracture  of  the  fibula  is  here  the  first 
jniachief,  without  which  the  dislocation  could  not  have 
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happened.  The  fibula  may  easily  be  fractured  ^' 
any  luxation  of  the  foot,  but  the  above-described  dial 
cation  can  never  take  place  unpreceded  by  a  fracture 
the  fibula ;  and  grave  and  serious  as  the  displacem( 
of  the  joint  is,  it  is  always  a  secondary  event. — (.' 
puytren,  Annuaire,  MM.  Chir.  1819,  p.  3.) 

It  was  to  this  particular  case,  joined  with  the  fract 
of  the  fibula,  that  Mr.  Pott  drew  the  attention  of  su! 
geons  as  affording  a  striking  example  of  the  benefit  d 
rived  from  relaxing  the  muscles ;  the  instance,  in  whicl 
"  by  leaping  or  jumping,  the  fibula  breaks  within  r 
or  three  inches  of  the  lower  extremity.    When  th; 
happens,  the  inferior  fractured  end  of  the  fibula  fali 
inwards  towards  the  tibia,  that  extremity  of  the  boi 
which  forms  the  outer  ancle  is  turned  somewhat  ou 
wards  and  upwards,  and  the  tibia  having  lost  its  pro- 
per support,  and  not  being  of  itself  capable  of  steadily 
preserving  its  true  perpendicular  bearing,  is  forced  off 
from  the  astragalus  inwards;  by  which  means,  th( 
weak  bursal  or  common  ligament  of  the  joint  is  violentl 
stretched,  if  not  torn,  and  the  strong  ones  which  fast 
the  tibia  to  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis,  are  alwa; 
lacerated ;  thus  producing,  at  the  same  time,  a  perfe 
fracture  and  a  partial  dislocation,  to  which  is  somi 
times  added,  a  wound  in  the  integuments,  made  by  " 
bone  at  the  inner  ankle.    J3y  this  means,  and  inde^ 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  all  the  tendons  which 
behind  or  under,  or  are  attached  to  the  extremities 
the  tibia  and  fibula,  or  os  calcis,  have  their  natural  di- 
rection and  disposition  so  altered,  that  instead  of  per- 
forming their  appointed  actions,  they  all  contribute 
the  distortion  of  the  foot,  and  that  by  turning  it  out- 
wards and  upwards." 

When  this  accident  is  accompanied,  as  it  sometim( 
is,  with  a  wound  of  the  integuments  of  the  inner  ankle, 
and  that  made    by  the  protrusion  of  the  bone,   the 
danger  and  difficulties  of  the  case  are  seriously  in- 
creased. 

"  By  the  fracture  of  the  fibula,  the  dilatation  of 
bursal  ligament  of  the  joint,  and  the  f  upture  of  th 
which  should  tie  the  end  of  the  tibia  firmly  to  the 
astragalus  and  os  calcis,  the  perpendicular  bearing  of 
the  tibia  on  the  astragalus  is  lost,  and  the  foot  becom 
distorted ;  by  this  distortion,  the  direction  and  acti 
of  all  the  muscles  already  recited  are  so  altered,  that 
becomes  (in  the  usual  way  of  treating  this  case) 
difficult  matter  to  reduce  the  joint ;  and  the  support 
the  fibula  being  gone,  a  more  difficult  one  to  keep 
i-n  its  place  after  reduction.    If  it  be  attempted  wi 
compress  and  strict  bandage,  the  consequence  often  i| 
a  very  troublesome,  as  well  as  painful  ulceration  ( 
the  inner  ankle,  which  very  ulceration  becomes  itse 
a  reason  why  such  kind  of  pressure  and  bandage  c; 
be  no  longer  continued ;  and  if  the  bone  be  not  kept  i 
its  place,  the  lameness  and  deformity  are  such  as  to  " 
very  fatiguing  to  the  patient,  and  to  oblige  him  to  wear 
a  shoe  with  an  iron,  or  a  laced  buskin,  or  somothlng 
of  that  sort,  for  a  great  while,  or  perhaps  for  life, 

All  this  trouble,  pain,  difficulty,  and  inconveniem 
are  occasioned  by  putting  and  keeping  the  limb  in  sue] 
position  as  necessarily  puts  the  muscles  into  action, 
into  a  state  of  resistance,  which  in  this  case  is  the 
same.  This  occasions  the  difficulty  in  reduction,  and 
the  difficulty  in  keeping  it  reduced  ;  this  distorts  the 
foot,  and,  by  pulling  it  outwards  and  upwards,  makes 
that  deformity  which  always  accompanies  such  acci- 
dent ;  but  if  the  position  of  the  limb  be  changed,  if  by 
laying  it  on  its  outside,  with  the  knee  moderately  bent, 
the  muscles  forming  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  those 
which  pass  behind  the  fibula  and  under  the  os  calcis, 
are  all  put  into  a  state  of  relaxation  and  non-resi.stance, 
all  this  difficulty  and  trouble  do  in  general  vanish  =jm 
mediately  ;  the  foot  may  easily  be  placed  right,  the  joint 
reduced,  and  by  maintaining  the  same  disposition  of 
the  limb,  every  thing  will  in  general  succeed  very  hap' 
pily,  as  I  have  many  times  experienced.— (Po«.) 

I  think  the  profession  are  much  indebted  to  Sir 
Cooper,  for  his  application  of  terms  to  dislocations 
the  ankle,  which  are  hable  to  no  mistake  or  confusioi 
Thus,  when  he  speaks  of  a  dislocation  of  the  tibia  in 
wards  or  outwards,  backwards  or  forwards,  the  cai  ' 
spoken  of  is  immediately  known.    On  the  contrar 
when  authors  write  about  dislocations  of  the  ankle  tar 
foot,  in  any  named  direction,  their  meaning  may  be 
various  and  misinterpreted.    We  find  this  exemplified 
in  Dupuytrcn's  valuable  memoir  on  fractures  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  fibula ;  for,  instead  of  terming  xY 
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above  case  a  dislocation  of  the  foot  outwards,  as  the 
generality  of  writers  have  done,  he  thinks  it  should  be 
named  a  dislocation  of  the  foot  inwards,  on  account  of 
the  direction  in  which  the  astragalus  is  carried.— (v5n- 
nuaire,  Med.  Chir.  p.  3,  1819.) 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  precedmg  case, 
Dupuvtreu  admits,  that  Pott's  method  easily  effects  a 
reduction,  though  incapable  of  maintaining  it ;  but,  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  explain  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
First  Lines  of  Surgery,  tlie  practice  recently  proposed 
at  the  HAtel-bieu,  it  would  be  useless  repetition  to  en- 
ter into  the  subject  again.  Sir  A.  Cooper  appears  to 
prefer  the  mode  of  treatment  on  Mr.  Pott's  principles  ; 
but  gives  one  very  essential  piece  of  advice,  which  is, 
that  the  splint  upon  which  the  outer  part  of  the  limb 
rests  may  have  a  foot-piece,  "  to  give  support  to  the 
foot,  prevent  its  evcrsion,  and  preserve  it  at  right  angles 
with  the  leg.  If  much  inflammation  succeeds,  leeches 
are  to  be  applied  to  the  parts,  and  the  constitution  will 
require  relief  by  taking  blood  from  the  Q.na."— (^Surgical 
Essays,  part  2,  p.  108.) 

When  the  tibia  is  dislocated  outwards,  the  internal 
lateral  ligaments  are  alwajs  ruptured,  or  pulled  away 
from  the  bones,  and  the  iimer  malleolus  broken  pre- 
viously to  the  fracture  of  the  fibula.  On  a  part  of  this 
statement,  however,  Dupuytren  and  Sir  A.  Cooper  dif- 
fer, as  the  latter  mentions  that  the  deltoid  ligament 
remains  unbroken.  In  some  cases,  he  says,  the  frac- 
ture is  not  confined  to  the  malleolus,  but  passes  ob- 
liquely through  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia,  which 
is  thrown  forwards  and  outwards  upon  the  astragalus, 
in  front  of  the  malleolus  externus.  Sometimes  the  as- 
tragalus is  fractured,  and  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
fibula  broken  into  several  splinters.  He  states  also, 
that  when  the  fibula  is  not  broken,  the  external  lateral 
ligaments  are  ruptured.  The  loot  is  thrown  inwards, 
its  outer  edge  resting  upon  the  ground ;  while  a  consi- 
derable projection  is  made  by  the  malleolus  externus 
under  the  skin.  The  accident  is  generally  caused  by 
the  passage  of  a  wheel  of  a  carriage  over  the  leg,  or  a 
violent  twist  of  the  foot  inwards  in  jumping  or  falling. 
— (jj.  Cooper,  vol.  cit.p.  113.) 

The  reduction  is  accomplished  by  relaxing  the  mus- 
cles of  the  calf,  making  extension  in  the  axis  of  the 
leg,  and  pressing  the  lower  head  of  the  tibia  inwards 
towards  the  astragalus.  "  The  limb  is  to  be  laid  upon 
its  outer  side,  resting  upon  a  splint  with  a  foot-piece, 
and  a  pad  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  fibula  just  aoove  the 
outer  angle,  and  extending  a  few  inches  upwards,  so 
as  in  some  measure  to  raise  that  portion  of  the  leg,  and 
prevent  the  tibia  and  fibula  slipping  from  the  astraga- 
lus, as  well  as  lessen  the  pressure  of  the  malleolus  ex- 
ternus upon  the  integuments." — (Surg.  Essays,  part  2, 
p.  113.)  Sir  A.  Cooper  also  enjoins  paying  the  strict- 
est attention  to  hindering  the  foot  from  being  twisted 
inwards  or  pointed  downwards. 

Dupuytren's  manner  of  treating  this  case  is  described 
m  the  last  edition  of  the  First  L  nes  of  Surgery. 

A  complete  dislocation  of  the  lower  head  of  the  tibia 
forwards  cannot  happen  without  the  fibula  being  first 
broken,  and  either  the  base  of  the  malleolus  internus 
fractured,  or  its  point  torn  away.  The  foot  being  then 
acted  upon  by  the  extensor  and  flexor  muscles,  and  un- 
retained  by  the  malleoli  and  their  ligaments,  yields  to 
the  powerful  operation  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  the 
astragalus  passing  behind  the  tibia,  while  this  projects 
forwards  under  the  tendons  and  skin  of  the  instep. — 
(Dupuytren,  Jinnuaire  M  d.  Chir.  p.  187,  ito.  Paris, 
1819.)  The  fool  of  course  is  much  shortened,  the  heel 
lengthened,  and  firmly  fixed,  and  the  toes  point  down- 
wards. \}[K>n  dissection,  the  tibia  is  found  to  rest 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  os  naviculare,  and  os 
cuneifarme  internum.  The  anterior  part  of  the  ca 
sular  ligament  is  torn  through;  the  deltoid  liga- 
ment is  only  partially  lucerated ;  and  the  three  liga- 
ments of  the  fibula  remain  unbroken.— (y/.  Cooper,vol. 
at  p.  109.) 

This  ca.se  is  much  more  difficult  of  reduction  than 
the  instance  in  which  the  foot  is  thrown  inwards;  and 
Ihe  cause  is  owing  to  the  powerful  manner  in  which 
the  muscles  resist  the  extension  of  the  parts,  and  plac- 
ing them  in  their  natural  position  again.  As  Dupuy- 
tren observes,  it  is  true  that  such  resistance  may  be 
lessened  by  relaxing  the  muscles,  and  drawing  the  pa- 
tient's attention  ft-om  his  limb  ;  plans,  which  fully  an- 
swer for  the  reduction  of  the  other  above-mentioned 
case;  yet, in  that  now  under  conuideratiun,  they  are  in- 


sufficient, and  here  a  greater  effort  is  required  to  bring 
the  foot  from  behind  forwards,  and  to  place  the  astraga- 
lus under  the  tibia.  And  a  still  greater  difficulty  is  to 
keep  the  parts  reduced  during  the  time  necessary  for 
the  fibula  and  torn  ligaments  to  be  firmly  united.  In 
fact,  the  upper  surface  of  the  astragalus,  which  is  con- 
vex from  behind  forwards,  is  so  slijjpery  that  it  is  hard 
to  make  the  tibia  resl  securely  on  the  articular  pulley 
of  that  bone,  which  is  itself  incessantly  acted  upon  by 
the  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg,  so  as  to  have  a  ten- 
dency  to  slip  behind  the  lower  head  of  the  tibia.  In 
addition,  therefore,  to  the  bent  posture,  Dupuytren 
deems  it  necessary  here  to  employ  an  apparatus,  which 
propels  the  foot  forwards,  and  the  lower  head  of  the 
tibia  backwards. — (jSnnuaire  M  d.  Chir.  p.  188.) 
As  this  apparatus  has  been  described  in  the  last  edi- 
tion of  the  First  Lines  of  Surgery,  I  need  not  explain  it 
again. 

Sir  A.  Cooper  prefers  keeping  the  limb  upon  the  heel, 
resting  upon  a  pillow.  A  splint,  with  a  suitable  pad 
and  a  foot-piece,  is  to  be  applied  to  each  side  of  the 
leg,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  foot  well  supported  at 
a  right  angle  with  the  leg.— (.Surgical  Essays,  part  2. 
;;.  110.) 

Besides  the  complete  dislocation  of  the  tibia  forwards, 
a  partial  case  is  sometimes  met  with,  where  one 
half  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  bone  rests  upon  the 
OS  naviculare,  and  the  other  on  the  astragalus.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  the  fibula  is  broken  ;  the  foot 
appears  but  little  shortened ;  nor  is  there  any  consider- 
able projection  of  the  heel.  The  foot  points  down- 
wards, it  cannot  be  put  flat  on  the  ground,  and  is 
nearly  stiff",  and  the  heel  continues  drawn  up.  The  ac- 
cident, if  not  detected  and  rectified  in  its  early  stage, 
afterward  admits  of  no  relief,  the  change  in  the  state 
of  the  muscles,  and  the  position  in  which  the  fibula 
has  united,  not  suffering  any  reduction,  even  though 
great  force  be  employed. 

Dislocations  of  the  tibia,  forwards  or  backwards,  are 
not  common :  during  fifteen  years,  Dupuytren  has 
scarcely  met  with  two  or  three  cases ;  though  he  has 
seen  some  hundreds  of  lateral  dislocation.  It  must  be 
obvious  to  every  body,  says  he,  that  when  the  foot  is 
violently  bent,  or  extende<l,  many  powerful  muscles  re- 
sist the  movement  in  question,  and  prevent  the  mis- 
chief with  which  the  articulation  is  threatened.— (.yJn- 
nuaire  Med.  Chir.  des  H  pitatix  de  Paris,  p.  34.)  A 
luxation  of  the  tibia  from  the  astragalus  backwards, 
Sir  A.  Cooper  has  never  had  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
mg ;  a  proof  of  the  rarity  of  the  accident. 

A  luxation  of  the  astragalus,  either  simple  or  com- 
plicated with  a  laceration  of  the  integuments,  as  Mr. 
Hey  has  remarked,  is  an  accident  which  does  not  often 
occur.  Above,  the  astragalus  is  articulated  with  the 
tibia  and  fibula;  below,  it  is  united,  by  means  of  a  cap- 
sular ligament,  to  theos  calcis  ;  while  in  front,  it  is  con- 
nected to  the  OS  naviculare  by  a  capsular  and  broad  in 
ternal  lateral  ligament.  Thus  situated,  it  is  evident 
that  its  displacement  is  not  likely  to  happen  with  great 
frequency ;  and  yet  this  observation  must  be  received 
only  as  a  comparative  one ;  for  the  cases  of  disloca- 
tion of  the  astragalus,  now  upon  record,  are  rather  nu- 
merous. 

When  a  dislocation  of  the  lower  head  of  the  tibia  is 
combined  with  one  of  the  astragalus  from  theos  calcis 
and  OS  naviculare,  and  the  ligaments  which  kept  these 
bones  together  are  nearly  destroyed,  while  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  astragalus  itself  protrudes  through 
the  wound  in  the  integuments,  if  it  be  judged  prudent 
to  attempt  the  preservation  of  the  limb,  it  is  best  per- 
haps to  imitate  Desault,  Fcrrand,  Trye,  and  Evans,  and 
extract  the  astragalus  altogether. 

A  luxation  of  the  astragalus,  unattended  with  a 
wound  in  the  skin,  is  a  serious  and  embarrassing  acci- 
dent ;  for,  in  general,  the  reduction  is  so  difficult,  that 
it  is  not  many  years  since  the  case  was  Cccmcd  a 
ground  for  amputation.— (See  GoocKs  C  hir.  Cases, 
A  c.)  When  the  displacement  in  question  h.^ppens,  the 
a.stragalus  is  generally  thrown  forwards  upon  the  os 
naviculare,  forming  a  tumour  on  the  instep  and  inclin- 
ing a  little  either  to  the  outer  or  inner  side  of  the  foot. 
In  many  cases  of  this  description,  the  reduction  is  found 
to  be  impracticable.  Here,  as  Boyer  observes,  the  im- 
))cdiment  does  not  dejiend  upon  the  head  of  the  bone 
being  constricted  in  the  narrow  opening  of  the  cap- 
sule ;  but  rather  upon  the  impo.ssibility  of  making  tt* 
extending   force    and  the  pressure  of  the  surgeoS-« 
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hands  operate  with  muclj  effect  upon  the  displaced 
bone  However,  an  example  is  recorded  by  Desault, 
■where  ttic  reduction  was  accomplished  by  dividing  the 
skin  and  then  extending  the  incision  through  a  part  of 
the  ligaments.  In  the  Journ.  de  Chir.  another  case  is 
also  related  of  a  simple  dislocation  of  the  astragalus 
from  the  OS  calcis  and  os  naviculare,  where  the  reduc- 
tion was  easily  performed  by  common  means.  Boyer 
conceives  it  probable,  that  in  these  cases,  most  of  the 
ligaments  uniting  the  astragalus  to  the  os  calcis  and 
OS  naviculare  were  ruptured,  and  that  the  first  of  those 
bones  was  therefore  sufficiently  moveable  to  admit  of 
being  replaced  by  the  pressure  of  the  fingers.  But  the 
luxated  astragalus  may  be  so  wedged  between  the  tibia, 
OS  calcis,  and  os  naviculare,  that  its  reduction  is  imiws- 
sible,  as  Boyer  has  actually  seen.  In  the  case  here  re- 
ferred to,  things  were  left  to  take  their  course,  except 
that  every  possible  means  was  employed  to  keep  off 
inflammation.  The  result  was,  that  the  skin  covering 
the  projection  of  the  astragalus  at  the  inner  and  upper 
part  of  the  foot  sloughed,  and  amputation  was  at  length 
deemed  necessary. — {Mai.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  400.)  A  simi- 
lar example  is  recorded  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper. — (On. 
Dislocations,  p.  360.)  In  another  case,  recorded  by  Mr. 
Hey,  pressure  was  made  \vith  a  tight  bandage  on  the 
prominence  of  the  astragalus,  and  the  soft  parts  over  it 
became  gangrenous ;  yet  a  recovery  followed  without 
amputation,  all  the  projecting  portion  of  the  astragalus 
having  gradually  come  away  in  fragments.— (i/ei/'^ 
Pract.  Obs.p.  384,  erf.  2.)  In  an  instance  recently  pub- 
lished by  Dupuytren,  a  person  dislocated  the  astraga- 
lus by  alighting  with  great  violence  upon  the  heel,  the 
bone  being  driven  forwards  by  the  pressure,  which  it 
had  sustained  between  the  tibia  and  os  calcis,  so  as  to 
form  a  protuberance  under  the  skin  of  the  instep.  As 
the  reduction  was  found  impracticable,  a  cut  was  made 
down  to  the  displaced  bone,  with  the  intention  of  ex- 
tracting; but  Dupuytren  found  that  he  could  not  re- 
move it  so  readily  as  he  expected ;  nor  could  he  replace 
it ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  tedious  operation  that  he 
succeeded  in  taking  it  away.  The  difficulty  arose  from 
the  upper  surface  of  the  bone  being  turned  downwards, 
while  the  back  projection  of  what  was  naturally  the 
lower  part  of  it  took  hold  of  the  tibia  in  the  manner  of 
a  hook.— (.^ri?iMaire  Med.  Chir.  des  Hdpitaux  de  Paris, 
1819,  p.  28.) 

In  another  modern  valuable  publication,  two  cases  of 
dislocation  of  the  astragalus  are  related.  One  was  a 
simple  luxation  of  the  astragalus  inwards,  the  os  cal- 
cis and  rest  of  the  foot  being  thrown  outwards.  The 
reduction  was  easily  performed  by  fixing  the  knee,  then 
extending  the  foot  gently  and  directly  from  the  leg,  by 
layinghold  oftheheel  with  one  hand  and  placing  the  other 
on  the  dorsum  of  the  fooi ;  and  lastly,  by  pressing  the 
foot  inwards,  while  counter-pressure  was  made  with 
the  knee  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  tibia.  The  other  instance  alluded  to,  was  a  com- 
pound luxation,  in  which  the  astragalus  was  displaced 
outwards,  and  the  other  tarsal  bones  thrown  inwards. 
Reduction  was  accomplished,  first  by  bending  the  leg 
90  as  to  relax  the  muscles,  and  then  by  extending  the 
foot,  as  above  explained,  and  rotating  it  outwards. — {A. 
Cooper,  Surgical Essaijs,  fait  2,  p.  207.) 

By  heavy  weights  falling  upon  the  foot,  a  dislocation 
is  sometimes  produced  at  the  transverse  joint  between 
the  astragalus  and  os  calcis  behind,  and  the  os  navicu- 
lare and  OS  cuboides  in  front. 

Sir  A.  Cooper  1ms  twice  seen  the  os  cuneiforme  m- 
temum  dislocated,  and  in  both  cases,  the  head  of  the 
bone  naturally  connected  to  the  os  naviculare  projected 
inwards  and  somewhat  upwards,  being  drawn  in  this 
direction  by  the  action  of  the  tibialis  anticus  muscle. 
In  neither  instance  was  the  reduction  accomplished ; 
and,  in  one,  the  patient  had  so  trivial  a  lameness  that 
the  functions  of  the  foot  were  expected  to  be  in 
time  perfect  again. — (Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p.  209.) 
With  regard  to  the  treatment,  Sir  A.  Cooper  recom- 
mends, first,  confining  the  bone  in  its  place  with  a 
roller,  kept  wet  with  spirits  of  wine  and  water,  and 
when  the  inflammation  is  subdued,  he  directs  a  lea- 
ther strap  to  be  buckled  round  the  foot,  so  as  to  main- 
tain the  bone  in  its  right  situation.— (On.  Dislocations, 
p.  S84.) 

The  phalanges  of  the  toes  are  sometimes  dislocated, 
and  the  first  bone  of  the  great  toe  is  frequently  luxated 
from  the  first  metatarsal  bone;  but  I  am  not  aware 
.bat  these  cases  are  attended  with  any  particular  dif- 


ficulty  in  the  reduction,  like  some  dislocations' 
thumb. 

On  the  subject  of  Dislocations,  consult  Jl.  Flatch, 
Luxatione  Ossis  Femoris  rariore,  frequentiore 
fractura,  Disp.  Jlrgerd.  1723.  H.  Linguet,  Qu<BSt 
&c.  Jin  in  Humeri  Liixationi  Jimbi  potius  qua 
Scala,  Janua,  Polyspastusque  iterato  renovata  7  Pi 
ris,  1732.  G.  C.  Reichel,  Diss,  de  Epiphy.num  ab  ( 
siiim  Diaphysi  Diductione,  Lips.  1759.  /.  L.  Pet 
Traite.  des  Maladies  des  Os,  1725 ;  et  Traite  des  Ma 
Chir.  17S3.  Duvemey,  Traits  des  Maladies  des 
Richerand,  Nosographie  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  193,  S,-c.  idit. 
lEuvres  Chir.  de  Desault,  par  Bichai,  1. 1.  PotVs  7 
marks  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  1775.  Kirh 
land's  Observations  upon  Mr.  PotVs  General  Remark 
on  Fractures,  <^c.  White's  Cases  in  Surgery.  Med 
cat  Observations  and  Inqtiiries,  vol.  2.  Bron\fieU 
Chirurgical  Cases  and  Observations,  1773.  /.  F. 
Castella,  Stir  les  Fractures  du  Peroni,  Landshut,  \i 
C.  Bell,  .1  System  of  Operative  Surgery,  1809,  /.  Ho 
ship,  Pract.  Obs.  in  Surgery  and  Morbid  jlnatomy,  8i 
Lond.  1816.  Callisen,  Systema  ChirurgicB  Hodiemai, 
2.  Desault,  Journ.  deChirurgie.  Boyer,  Traitt  des  Mo 
Chir.  t.  4,  Paris,  1814.  Trye^s  Illustrations  of  some  i 
the  Injuries  to  which  the  loiver  Limbs  are  exposed,  &^t 
W.  Hey,  on  Dislocations  and  internal  Derangement  < 
the  Knee-joint,  in  Practical  Obs.  in  Surgery,  ed. 
Dupuytren,  sur  la  Fracture  de  I'Extremitf.  in/erie 
du  Peroni,  les  Luxasions,  et  les  Jlccidens,  qui  en  so 
la  Suite,  in  Annuaire  jMedico-Chir.  des  Hdpitaux  ^ 
Paris,  4to.  Paris,  1809.  The  observations  in  this 
moir  are  highly  interesting,  and  afford  new  and 
structive  views  of  the  subject.  G.  F.  D.  Eve 
Practical  Obs.  on  Cataract,  Closed  Pupil,  ^mp.  at  tk 
Shoulder,  iVc,  and  Compound  Dislocations,  8vo.  Wei 
lington,  1815.  Jistragahis  removed ;  shuttered  end  < 
the  fibula  sawed  off;  protruded  lower  end  of  the  hm, 
rus  similarly  re7noved ;  a  coinpound  dislocation  of  t\^ 
shoulder-joint,  and  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone 
the  thumb  dislocated  in  two  instances  towards 
palm,  and  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  reductio 
exposed  by  an  incision  and  sawed  off.  Surgical 
says ;  also,  a  Treatise  on  Dislocations  and  Fractur 
of  the  joiyits,  by  Sir  JI.  Cooper,  Bart, 
which  abounds  in  practical  information,  and  does  \ 
finite  credit  to  the  talents  and  industry  of  its  expe 
enced  author. 

DISTICHIA.  or  pistk  iuapis.  (From  (Ttg,  twice, 
ffrt'xos,  a  row.)  Gorrhaeus,  Heister,  and  St.  Ives 
ply  this  term  to  an  affection  in  which  each  tarsus  ha 
double  row  of  eyelashes,  which,  inclining  inwards, 
tate  the  eye,  and  keep  up  ophthalmy.  Such  authc 
speak  of  this  as  a  very  frequent  complaint ;  but  the  i 
thor  of  the  present  article,  in  the  Encyclopedic  Metho 
ique,  partie  Chirurgicale,  remarks,  that  he  has  nen 
met  with  it  at  all,  though  in  ulceration  of  the  eyelids  i 
has  often  seen  a  certain  number  of  the  eyelashes 
dine  inwards,  and  cause  a  good  deal  of  disturbance 
the  eye,  already  in  a  state  of  inflammation.  This  ' 
order  cannot  properly  be  called  distichiasis.  Howev 
it  may  be,  all  writers  recommend  plucking  out  si 
eyela.shes  as  assume  an  unnatural  direction.  Some  < 
the  hairs  are  first  to  be  taken  out  one  after  the  othe 
and  a  few  days  are  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  opei 
tion  is  repeated.  In  order  that  the  eyelashes  may ' 
more  completely  extirpated,  and  that 'others  may 
grow  in  the  same  situation,  the  places  from  which  th 
grow  are  usually  touched  with  the  argent um  nitrate 
—(See  Trichiasis.) 

DURA  MATER,  FUNGOUS  TUMOURS  OF. 
dura  mater,  the  outer  membrane  of  the  brain,  was  i 
named  by  the  ancients  on  account  of  its  hardness, 
its  being  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  all 
other  membranes  of  the  body. 

Fungous  tumours  of  the  dura  mater,  the  true  nature 
of  which  was  ascertained  late  in  the  last  century,  did 
not  escape  the  notice  of  the  ancient  writers;  but  tlie_ 
disease  is  very  imperfectly  described  by  them,  and  ~ 
der  an  erroneous  denomination.  They  supposed 
the  swelling  was  of  the  encysted  kind,  or  what  t>: 
termed  matta,  talpa,  testudo,  and  that  it  gradually 
tered  and  destroyed  the  cranium.  They  sometir 
mistook  the  fungous  or  sarcomatous  tumour  of 
dura  mater  for  coagulated  blood,  or  for  iIl-condition€ 
excrescences,  like  those  which  make  their  appeamnce 
on  ulcers  attended  with  caries.  Such  are  the  ideas 
which  seem  to  be  conveyed  by  some  impel  f«rtly  de 
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tailed  cases  in  the  writings  of  Lanfranc,  Guido  di  Cau- 
liaco,  Theodoricus,  and  other  authors  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  Amatus  Lusitanus  has  given 
the  appellation  of  lupus  with  caries  to  a  fungous  tu- 
mour of  the  dura  mater.  The  swelling  occurred  in  a 
child  eight  years  old,  who  died  in  convulsions,  two 
days  alter  an  opening  had  been  made  in  it.— {Cmtur. 
5,  obs.  8.)  Another  similar  case  which  happened  in  a 
child,  and  was  noticed  by  Camerarius  al  Paris,  is 
styled  a  singular  bony  excrescence.— (£/>/(emcr.  curios, 
natur.  deccSi.  2,  anit.  6,  1687,  obs.  90.)  Lastly,  Cattier, 
a  physician  of  Montpellier,  has  recorded  the  history  of 
a  lady  who  died  from  the  consequences  of  a  fungous 
tumour  of  the  dura  mater.  The  disease  was  so  acutely 
painful,  as  to  compel  the  patient  to  cry  out.  The  swell- 
ing was  opened  with  caustic.  Pimprenelle,  a  Parisian 
surgeon,  recommended  the  trepan  to  oe  employed ;  but 
bia  advice  was  overruled.  Alter  death  a  fungus  of  the 
dura  mater,  with  a  perforation  in  the  skull,  was  de- 
tected, and  it  is  described  by  the  author  as  a  hard, 
stony  substance,  accompanied  with  points  and  aspe- 
rities.—(06^.  Med.  obs.  15,  p.  48.  See  Lassiis,  Patho- 
logie  Ckintrgicale,  torn.  I,  p.  498,  cd.  1809.) 

The  old  surgeons,  ignorant  of  the  real  character  of 
Aingous  tumours  of  the  dura  mater,  used  often  to  com- 
mit the  most  serious  and  fatal  mistakes  in  the  treat- 
ment. These  diseases  are  of  a  chronic  nature,  and 
make  their  appearance  gradually,  in  the  form  of  a  tu- 
mour, which  makes  its  way  through  the  bones  of  the 
cranium,  rises  up,  and  insensibly  blends  itself  with  the 
integuments,  which  seem,  as  it  were,  to  make  a  part  of 
it.  Such  fungous  tumours  of  the  dura  mater  may  ori- 
ginate spontaneously  at  any  part  of  this  membrane ; 
but  they  are  particularly  apt  to  grow  on  the  surface, 
which  is  adherent  to  the  upper  part  of  the  skull,  or  to 
its  basis.  They  are  firm,  indolent,  and  chronic,  seem- 
ing as  if  they  were  the  consequence  of  slow  inflamma- 
tion, affecting  the  vessels  which  supply  the  dura  mater, 
and  inosculate  with  those  of  the  dijjloe.  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult, one  might  say  impossible,  to  determine  whether, 
in  an  affection  of  this  kind,  the  disease  begins  in  the 
dura  mater  or  the  substance  of  the  bone  itself.  The 
general  belief,  however,  is,  that  the  bone  is  affected  se- 
condarily, and  that  the  disorder  originates  in  the  dura 
mater.  The  patient,  who  is  the  subject  of  the  first 
case,  related  in  a  memoir  by  M.  Louis,  had  received  no 
blow  upon  the  head,  and  could  only  impute  his  com- 
plaint to  a  fall  which  he  had  met  with  four  or  five 
months  previously,  and  in  which  the  head  itself  had 
not  received  any  violence ;  but  from  this  time  he  expe- 
rienced a  stunning  sensation,  which  continued  till  he 
died.  The  cranium  and  dura  mater  were  found  both 
equally  diseased.  Though  this  ca.se  may  tend  to  prove 
that  fungous  tumours  of  the  dura  mater  may  form 
spontaneously,  yet  it  is  not  the  less  confirmed  by  the 
examination  of  a  vast  number  of  cases,  that  this  af- 
fection more  frequently  follows  blows  on  the  head, 
than  any  other  cause.  Hence  a  slow  kind  of  thicken- 
ing of  the  dura  mater  is  produced,  which  ends  in  a  sar- 
comatous excrescence,  the  formation  of  which  always 
precedes  the  destruction  of  the  bone.  In  the  memoir 
published  by  M.  Louis  in  the  fifth  volume,  4to.  of  those 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery,  there  is  a  very  in- 
teresting case,  illustrating  the  nature  of  the  present 
disease. 

The  subject  was  a  young  man,  aged  twenty-one, 
who  had  a  considerable  tumour  on  the  left  side  of  the 
head,  which  was  taken  for  a  hernia  cerpbri.—(See  this 
article.)  The  swelling  had  begun  in  the  region  of  the 
temple,  and  had  gradually  acquired  the  magnitude  of 
a  second  head.  The  external  ear  was  displaced  by  it, 
and  pushed  down  as  low  as  the  angle  of  the  lower 
jaw.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  circumference  of  the 
ba.se  of  the  tumour  the  inequalities  of  the  perforated 
bone  and  the  pulsations  of  the  brain  could  be  distinctly 
felt  Some  parts  of  the  mass  were  elastic  and  hard, 
others  were  soft  and  fluctuating.  A  plaster  which  had 
been  applied  brought  on  a  suppuration  at  some  points, 
ftom  which  an  ichorous  matter  was  discharged.  Shi- 
verings  and  febrile  symptoms  ensued,  and  the  man  died 
in  less  than  four  months,  in  the  year  17G4.  On  dissection 
a  sarcomatous  tumour  of  the  dura  mater  was  detected, 
together  with  a  destruction  of  the  whole  portion  of  the 
skull  corresiKjnding  to  the  extent  of  the  disease. 

When  a  tumour  of  this  nature  has  decidedly  formed, 
it  makes  its  way  outwards  through  all  the  parts  soft  or 
hard  which  are  opiiosed  to  it.    The  swelling,  in  be- 1 


coming  circumscribed,  is  partly  blended  with  the  dura 
mater,  and  its  pressure  produces  an  absorption  of  suck 
parts  of  the  skull  as  oppose  its  enlargement.  It  unex- 
pectedly elevates  itself  externally,  confounding  itself 
with  the  scalp,  and  presents  itself  outwardly  in  the 
form  of  a  preternatural,  soft,  yielding  sweUing,  which 
even  sometimes  betrays  an  appearance  of  a  decided 
fluctuation  or  a  pulsation  which  may  make  it  be  mis 
taken  for  an  aneurismal  tumour.  When  once  the 
swelling  has  made  its  exit  from  the  cavity  of  the  cra- 
nium, it  expands  on  every  side  under  the  integuments, 
which  readily  make  way  for  its  growth.  The  scalp 
becomes  distended,  smooth,  and  (Edematous  over  the 
extent  of  the  tumour,  and  lastly  it  ulcerates.  The 
matter  discharged  from  the  ulcerations  is  thin  and  sa- 
nious ;  the  outer  part  of  the  tumour  is  confounded  with 
the  integuments  and  edges  of  the  skull  on  which  it 
rests,  so  that  in  this  state  it  is  easy  to  mistake  the  tu- 
mour for  one  whose  base  is  altogether  external.  While 
the  swelling  thus  increases  in  size  externally,  it  also 
enlarges  internally.  The  latter  change  takes  place  in 
particular,  while  the  oi)ening  in  the  cranium  is  not 
large  enough  to  admit  the  whole  mass  of  the  tumour, 
which  then  depresses  the  brain,  and  lodges  in  au  ex- 
cavation which  it  forms  for  itself.  But  this  cavity 
quickly  diminishes,  and  becomes  reduced  almost  to  no- 
thing, as  soon  as  the  tumour  projects  outwardly.  The 
tables  of  the  skull  are  ab.sorbed  to  let  the  swelling  ar- 
rive externally ;  but  it  is  remarked,  that  the  internal  or 
vitreous  table  is  always  found  much  more  extensively 
destroyed  than  the  external  one.  Sometimes  new  bony 
matter  is  found  deposited  around  the  opening  in  thie 
craniunL 

It  is  asserted,  that  whatever  may  be  the  situation  of 
a  fungous  tumour  of  the  dura  mater,  the  outer  layer  of 
this  membrane,  upon  which  the  disease  forms,  is  alone 
altered,  the  inner  layer  and  the  pia  mater  being  always 
unchanged.-  (Lassits,  Patliologie  Chirurgicale,  torn.  1, 
p.  501,  ed.  1809.) 

In  one  of  these  cases,  detailed  by  Walther,  the  inner 
layer  of  the  dura  mater  was  quite  natural,  though  one- 
half  of  the  tumour,  which  was  very  large,  was  within 
the  skull,  where  it  had  formed  for  itself  a  deep  excava- 
tion in  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  brain  And,  what  is 
remarkable,  notwithstanding  this  latter  change,  the 
patient,  the  day  before  her  death,  retained  all  her  in- 
tellectual faculties,  and  the  power  of  voluntary  motion. 
— (Joum.  fur  Chirurgie  von  C.  Graefe  taid  Ph.  v. 
Walther,  b.  I,  p.  64,  65,  8vo.  Berlin,  1820.) 

According  to  surgicaJ  writers,  fungous  tumours  of 
the  dura  mater  have  been  caused  by  contusions  on  the 
skull,  falls  on  the  buttocks,  concussions  of  the  head  or 
whole  body,  lues  venerea,  scrofula,  inveterate  rheuma- 
tism, &c.  The  three  last  of  the  alleged  causes,  how- 
ever, seem  to  be  little  better  than  mere  conjecture;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Walther's  idea,  that  the  dis- 
ease is  of  a  similar  nature  to  white  swelling  of  the 
joints  {Grae/e^s  Joum.  b.  1,  p.  104),  beginning  rather 
in  the  bone  than  in  the  dura  mater. 

Even  children  of  the  most  tender  years  are  liable  to 
the  disease.  M.  Louis  has  related,  that  a  child,  two 
years  of  age,  died  of  a  fungus  of  the  dura  mater,  vvhich 
had  produced  a  swelling  above  the  right  ear,  attended 
with  a  destruction  of  a  portion  of  the  parietal  and  tem- 
poral bones. — (JV/,  m.  de  VAcad.  de  Chirurgie,  torn.  5, 
4to.  p.  31.) 

Though  the  common  opinion  is,  that  these  fungi 
grow  entirely  from  the  dura  mater,  Sandifort  asserts 
that  the  vessels  of  the  diploe  have  a  considerable  share 
in  their  \)ro<luct\o\i.—{Descriptio  Musei  Anat.  Acad. 
Lugd.t.  l,p.  152.) 

A  similar  belief  was  entertained  by  Heister  and 
Kaufmann,  and  is  espoused  by  Siebold  and  Walther, 
the  latter  imputing  the  disease  to  a  simultaneous  affec- 
tion of  the  vessels  of  the  dura  mater  and  pericranium, 
attended  with  an  absorption  of  the  earthy  part  of  the 
bone. — {Journ./ur  Chir.  von  C.  Graefe,  <^c.  p.  91 — 93.) 

The  existence  of  a  fungous  tumour  of  the  dura  mater 
cannot  be  ascertained,  as  long  as  there  is  no  external 
change.  The  effec^ts  produced  may  originate  from  so 
many  causes,  that  there  would  be  great  risk  of  a  gross 
mistake  in  referring  them  to  any  particular  ones.  This 
's  not  the  case  when  there  is  an  opening  in  the  skull. 
Then  a  hardness  felt  from  the  very  first  at  the  circum- 
ference of  the  tumour,  denotes  that  it  cornes  fVom 
within.  When  the  swelling  is  careftilly  handled,  such 
a  crackline  sensation  is  perceived,  as  would  arise  ♦am 
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touching  dry  parchment  stretched  over  the  skin.  On 
making  much  pressure  pain  is  occasioned  and  some- 
times a  numbness  in  all  the  Innbs,  btupefaction,  and 
other  more  or  less  afflicting  symptoms.  The  tumour 
in  some  measure  returns  inwards,  especially  when  not 
very  large,  and  gradually  rises  up  and  outwards  again, 
when  the  pressure  is  discontinued.  Sometimes  there 
is  pain ;  at  other  times  there  is  none ;  which  may  be 
owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  tumour  is  affected 
by  the  edges  of  the  bone  through  which  it  passes.  The 
pain  is  often  made  to  go  off  by  compression,  but  returns 
as  soon  as  this  is  taken  off.  The  tumour  has  an  alternate 
motion,  derived  from  the  pulsation  of  the  brain,  or  of 
the  large  arteries  at  its  base.  This  throbbing  motion 
has  led  many  practitioners  lo  mistake  the  disease  for 
an  aneurism,  as  happened  in  the  second  case  related  in 
the  memoir  of  M .  Louis.  When  the  tumour  is  pushed 
sideways,  and  the  finger  carried  between  it  and  the 
edge  of  the  bone,  through  which  the  disease  protrudes, 
the  bony  edge  may  be  felt  touching  the  base  of  the 
swelUng,  and  more  or  less  constricting  it.  This  symp- 
tom, when  distinguishable,  added  to  a  certain  hardness 
and  elasticity,  and  sometimes  a  facility  of  reduction, 
forms  a  pathognomonic  mark,  whereby  fungous  tu- 
mours of  the  dura  mater  may  be  discriminated  from 
herniiB  of  the  brain,  external  fleshy  tumours,  abscesses, 
exostosis,  and  other  affections  which  at  first  resemble 
them. 

Probably,  however,  some  variety  in  the  symptoms 
prevails  in  different  instances  ;  for  in  the  cases  recorded 
by  Walther  there  was  no  pulsation,  strictly  so  called, 
but  merely  an  obscure  movement,  or  an  alternate  dis- 
tention and  flaccidity,  arising  from  the  influx  of  blood 
into  the  vessels  of  the  diseased  mass  ;  the  tumours 
could  not  be  pushed  within  the  cranium,  in  the  slight 
est  degree  ;  nor  did  the  attempt  cause  any  of  the  effects 
usually  observed  to  proceed  from  pressure  on  the  brain. 
No  aperture  could  be  felt  in  the  skull,  much  less  could 
the  irregular  edges  of  the  bone  around  the  tumour  be 
distinguished.— (/07i7Vi. /fir  Chir.  b.  1,  p.  57—61,  S,c. 
Svo.  Berlin,  1820.) 

Whatever  movements  also  were  perceptible  in  the 
swellings,  Walther  is  convinced  could  not  be  commu- 
uicated  to  them  by  the  pulsations  of  the  subjacent 
Drain ;  because  they  were  wedged,  as  it  were,  in  an 
aperture  in  the  skull,  and  adherent  to  the  dura  mater 
beneath  them,  and  to  the  superincumbent  periosteum, 
so  that  even  in  the  dead  subject  they  did  not  admit  of 
benig  pushed  in  the  least  nr.ore  outwards  without  diffi- 
culty, and  the  employment  of  strong  pressure.— (FoZ. 
at.  p.  57.) 

Indeed,  this  tight  constriction  of  the  tumour  not  only 
explains  why  stupor,  paralysis,  &c.  were  not  brought 
on  in  these  particular  examples  by  external  pressure, 
but  also  why  the  edges  of  the  hole  in  the  skull  could 
not  be  felt ;  and  the  small  size  of  the  same  opening,  in  re- 
lation to  the  magnitude  of  the  swelling,  fully  accounts, 
in  my  opinion,  for  the  swelling's  not  sniking  inwards 
under  pressure.  But  1  am  far  from  being  convinced, 
with  Walther,  that  fungi  of  the  dura  mater  are  in  their 
nature  always  irreducible  (see  vol.  cit.  p.  82) ;  a  belief, 
which  he  grounds  upon  the  connexion  of  the  disea.sed 
mass  with  the  vessels  of  the  diploe  ;  its  constriction  by 
the  bone ;  and  its  exjjansion  under  as  well  as  above  the 
cranium.  Here  I  think  Walther  is  as  wrong  in  say- 
ing that  none  of  these  fungi  can  possibly  be  reduced,  as 
others  would  be  in  asserting  that  it  is  their  invariable 
character  to  be  reducible.  These  diffi.'rences  must 
chiefly  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  swelling,  in  relation 
to  that  in  the  aperture  in  the  skull. 

Generally  speakmg,  fungous  tumours  of  the  dura  ma- 
ter are  very  dangerous,  as  well  on  account  of  their  na- 
ture as  of  the  difficulty  of  curing  them  in  any  certain 
manner,  and  of  the  internal  and  external  disorder 
which  they  may  occasion.  Such  as  have  a  pedicle,  the 
base  of  which  is  not  extensive ;  which  are  firm  in  their 
texture,  without  much  disease  in  the  surrounding  bone, 
are  moveable,  not  very  painful,  and  in  persons  who  are 
in  other  respects  quite  vvell,  are  in  general  reputed  to 
be  the  least  perilous.  These  are  the  cases  in  which  a 
cure  may  be  attempted  with  a  hope  of  success,  though 
the  event  is  always  exceedingly  doubtful. 

When  the  contrary  of  what  has  been  just  related  oc- 
curs, when  the  disease  is  of  long  continuance,  and  the 
brain  already  affected,  nothing  favourable  can  be  ex- 
pected 
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that  which  has  naturally  occurred  to  such  practitionei 
as  have  mistaken  the  disease  for  an  anerurism,  orj 
hernia  cerebri.  The  efficacy  of  this  method  has 
further  misconceived,  because  the  tumour,  when 
very  large,  has  sometimes  been  partly,  or  even  whol^ 
reduced,  without  any  bad  consequences.  This  had : 
little  share  in  leading  to  errors  concerning  the  true  cl 
racter  of  the  disease.  But,  as  might  be  conceived, 
reduction  only  being  attended  with  temporary  suc-cea 
and  having  no  effect  whatever  on  the  original  cause 
the  affection,  the  symptoms  returned,  and  the  tumour  i 
up  again  the  moment  the  compression  was  discontinue 
There  is  a  fact  in  the  memoir  of  M.  Louis,  whioi  seer 
to  evince  that  good  effects  may  sometimes  be  produce 
by  compression  judiciously  employed.  A  wu.na 
brought  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  by  symptoms  occ 
sioned  by  a  tumour  of  the  above  kind,  having  rest 
with  her  head  for  some  time  on  the  same  side  as  tO 
tumour,  found  the  swelling  so  suddenly  reduced,  witl 
out  any  ill  effects,  that  she  thought  herself  cured 
some  miracle.  Compression,  artfully  kept  up  by  mean 
of  a  piece  of  tin  fastened  to  her  cap,  prevented  the  pr 
trusion  of  the  tumour  again.  The  pressure,  howevt 
not  having  been  always  very  exact,  the  symptoms  evei; 
now  and  then  recurred,  while  the  tumour  was  in  tt 
act  of  being  depressed  again,  and  they  aft^erward  ceas 
on  the  swelling  having  assumed  a  suitable  posiiic 
The  symptoms  were  doubtless  occasioned  by  the  irritl 
tion  which  the  tumour  suffered,  in  passing  the 
qualities  around  the  opening  through  which  it  pr 
truded.  The  patient  lived  in  this  state  nine  yea 
having  every  now  and  then  Prs  of  insensibility,  in 
of  which,  attended  with  hiccough  and  vomiting, 
perished. 

As  compression  cannot  be  depended  upon,  the  folios 
ing  safer  method  may  be  tried.    It  consists  in  exposir 
the  tumour  with  a  knife,  which  is  certainly  preferablj 
to  caustics,  the  action  of  which  is  very  tedious 
painful,  and  can  never  be  limited  or  extended  with  ; 
degree  of  precision.    A  crucial  incision  may  be  ma 
through  the  scalp  covering  the  tumour,  and  the  flap 
dissected  up,  and  reflected  so  as  to  bring  all  the  bony 
circumference  into  view.     Then    with  trephines  re- 
peatedly applied,  or  with  what  would  be  belter,  Mr. 
Hey's  saws,  all  the  margin  of  the  bone  should  be  care- 
fully removed.    Now,  if  it  be  true,  that  the  ves.sels  of 
the  diploe  are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  supply  of  the  < 
eased  mass,  ".ve  see  that  this  source  of  its  growth  im 
be  destroyed  by  the  foregoing  proceeding. 

The  tumour,  thus  disengaged  on  all  sides,  may  he 
off  with  a  scalpel ;  and  such  arteries  as  bleed  muc 
should  be  tied.  Then  instead  of  applying  caustic, 
sometimes  advised,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
move  every  part  of  both  layers  of  the  dura  mater  im 
mediately  under  the  situation  of  the  excrescence.  By 
this  means,  and  the  removal  of  the  surrounding  bone 
and  diploe,  all  chance  of  the  regeneration  of  the  turnout 
would  be  prevented.  In  attempting  the  excision  of  a 
fungus  of  the  dura  mater,  it  is  certainly  an  interesting 
point  to  know  whether  the  tumour  has  an  intimate  vas 
cular  connexion  with  the  diploe  and  pericranium,  as  as- 
serted by  Siebold,  Walther,  and  some  other  respectable 
authorities ;  though  the  importance  of  the  information 
on  this  subject  to  the  practitioner  is  somewhat  lessened 
by  his  being  aware  that  it  is  necessary  always  to  begin 
with  sawing  away  the  bone  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  diseased  mass.  In  the  dissection  of  one  case, 
V/alther  found  the  pericranium  thickened  for  a  consider- 
able extent  around  the  disease,  and  closely  connected 
with  the  tumour  by  vessels.— {Vol.  cit.  p.  100.) 

When  the  tumour  is  sarcomatous,  and  its  pedicle 
small  and  narrow,  as  sometimes  hai)pens,  one  should 
not  hesitate  to  cut  it  off. 

This  method  is  preferable  to  tying  its  base  with  a 
ligature:  a  plan  which  could  not  be  executed  without 
dragging  and  seriously  injuring  the  dura  mater;  and 
the  fatal  effects  of  which  I  saw  exemplified  in  one  case 
th<»     occurred  many  years  ago  in  St.  Bartholomev  " 
Hospital,  and  was  operated  upon  by  the  late  Mr.  Ran 
den.    Excision   is  also  preferable  to  caustics,  wliic 
cause  great  pain,  and  very  often  convulsions.    In  per 
forming  the  extirpation,  we  should  remove  the  wholi 
extent  of  the  tumour,  and,  if  possible,  its  root,  eve 
though  it  may  extend  as  deeply  as  the  internal  layer  > 
the  dura  mater.    This  step  must  not  be  delayed,  for  th« 
disease  will  continue  to  increase  so  as  to  affect  the 
brain,  become  incurable,  and  even  mortal.   It  is  lo  such 
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decision  that  we  must  impute  the  success  which 
attended  the  treatment  of  the  Spaniard  Avalos,  of  whom 
Marcus  Aurelius  Severinus  makes  mention.  The  above 
nobleman  was  afflicted  withintolerabloheadaches,which 
no  remedy  could  appease.  It  was  proposed  to  hnn  to 
trepan  the  cranium,  an  operation  to  which  lie  consented. 
This  proceeding  brought  into  view,  under  the  bone,  a 
fungous  excrescence,  the  destruction  of  which  proved 
a  permanent  cure  of  the  violent  pains  which  the  disease 
had  otcasioned.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  this  case  whether 
the  internal  layer  of  the  dura  mater  was  healthy  or  not ; 
hut  there  is  foundation  for  believing  that  if  the  extirpa- 
tion of  these  tumours  be  undertaken  in  time,  and  bold 
measures  be  pursued,  as  in  the  instance  just  cited,  suc- 
cess would  often  be  obtained.  Indeed,  reason  would 
support  this  opinion ;  for  when  the  disease  is  not  exten- 
sive, it  is  necessary  to  expose  a  much  smaller  surface 
of  the  dura  mater. 

It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  trepanning  can  never 
oe  warrantable,  unless  the  disease  can  be  indicated  by 
some  external  changes,  I  saw  my  late  master,  Mr. 
Ramsden,  trepan  a  man  for  a  mere  fixed  pain  in  one 
part  of  the  head,  on  the  supposition  that  there  was  a  tu- 
mour under  the  bone ;  but  no  tumour  was  found,  and 
the  operation  caused  inflammation  ol"  the  dura  mater, 
and  proved  fatal. 

No  doubt,  in  some  cases,  the  hemorrhage  will  be  con- 
siderable, as  was  exemphfied  in  the  instance  in  which 
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Walther  made  an  incision  at  the  base  of  one  ot  these 
fungi,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  nature :  two  pints  of 
blood  being  lost  from  several  vessels  of  very  large  size 
ere  tliey  could  be  secured  ;  and  the  farther  use  of  the 
knife  discontinued. 

M.  Louis  has  described  other  tumours,  which  grow 
from  the  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  when  this  mem- 
brane has  been  denuded,  as  after  the  application  of  the 
trephine.  They  only  seem  to  differ  from  the  preceding 
in  not  existing  before  the  opening  was  made  in  the 
skull.  Tumour  of  the  dura  mater  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  hernia  c&Tehn.— {See  this  article.)  See, 
on  the  preceding  subject,  Mem  sur  les  Twneurs  frni- 
gueuses  de  la  Dure-Mere,  par  M.  Louis,  in  Mdm.  de 
VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  5,  4<o.  Encyclopidie  Methodiqus, 
parlie  Chir.  art.  Dure-Mire.  J.  P.  Kavfmann,  de  Tu- 
more  Capitis  fungoso  post  Cariem  Cranii  exorto. 
Helmst.  1743.  Lassus,  Pathologic  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  497,  id. 
1809.  J.  and  C.  Wenzel,  uher  die  Schivammigen  Aus- 
wuchse  auf  der  aussern  Himhaut.  Fol.  Mainz.  1811 
In  this  work,  the  sentiments  of  M.  Louis  are  espoused. 
Ph.  V.  Walther  in  Joum.fur  Chir.  von  C.  Graefe,  &c. 
b.l,  p.  55,  Ac.  8vo.  Berlin,  1820.  TJie  latter  writer 
criticises  the  opinions  of  the  Wenzels,  and  of  course 
differs  considerably  from  Louis  on  several  points,  some 
of  which  I  have  noticed  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

For  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater,  see  Head,  Irk- 
juries  of. 
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EAR,   DISKASES    OF. 

AN  organ  so  valuable  and  necessary  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  our  existence  as  the  ear  should  have  all 
the  resources  of  surgery  exerted  for  the  preservation  of 
its  integrity,  and  the  removal  of  the  diseases  with  which 
it  may  be  afiected.  What,  indeed,  would  have  been  our 
lot,  if  nature  had  been  less  liberal,  and  not  endued  us 
with  the  sense  of  hearing?  As  Leschevin  has  observed, 
we  should  then  have  been  ill  qualified  for  the  receipt  of 
instruction ;  a  principal  inlet  of  divine  and  human 
knowledge  would  have  been  closed :  and,  there  being 
no  reciprocal  communication  of  ideas,  our  feeble  reason 
could  never  have  approached  perfection.  Even  our  life 
itself,  being  as  it  were  dependent  upon  all  such  bodies  as 
surround  us,  would  have  been  incessantly  exposed  to 
dangers.  The  eyesight  serves  to  render  us  conscious 
of  objects  which  present  themselves  before  us,  and 
when  we  judge  them  to  be  hurtlul,  we  endeavour  to 
avoid  them.  But  to  say  nothing  of  our  inability  of  look- 
ing on  all  sides  at  once,  our  eyes  become  of  no  service 
to  us  whenever  we  happen  to  be  enveloped  in  darkness. 
The  hearing  is  then  the  only  sense  that  watches  over 
our  safety.  It  warns  us  not  only  of  every  thing  which 
is  moving  about  us,  but  likewise  of  noises  which  are 
more  or  less  distant.  Such  are  the  inestimable  advan- 
tages which  we  derive  from  this  organ.  Its  importance 
when  healthy  makes  it  worthy  of  the  utmost  efforts  of 
surgery  when  diseased. — {Leschevin  in  Mem.  sur  les 
Sujets  proposes  pour  le  Prix  de  VMcad.  Roy  ale  de  Chi- 
rurgie,  t.  9,  p.  Ill,  112,  id.  12?«o.) 

It  is  not  many  years  since  the  diseases  of  the  ear 
were  a  subject  on  which  the  greatest  ignorance  and  the 
most  mistaken  opinions  prevailed ;  and  indeed  bow 
could  any  correct  pathological  information  be  expected, 
while  anatomists  had  not  given  a  complete  and  accu- 
rate description  of  the  organ  itself?  Also,  notwith- 
standing what  has  now  been  made  out  respecting  dis- 
orders of  the  ear,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  they 
still  require  farther  investigation  and  renewed  in<Iustry. 
Though  Duverney,  Valsalva,  Morgagni,  «fcc.  disp<;lled 
some  of  the  darkness  which  covered  this  branch  of 
aurgery,  they  left  a  great  deal  undone.  Since  their 
time,  science  lias  been  enriched  with  the  valuable  dis- 
coveries of  (Jotunni,  Meckel,  Scarpa,  and  (Jornparetti ; 
the  first  two  oi"  wh(/m  demonstrated  tliat  the  labyrinth 
te  filled  with  a  limpid  fluid,  and  not  (as  was  pretended) 
With  confined  air;  while  the  last  two  distinguished 
tnatomists  favoun.d  the  public  with  the  first  very  accu- 
rate description  of  the  parts  composing  ihe  labyrinth, 
Tcially  the  semicircular  canals. 
1763,  the  French  Acadenjy  of  Surgery  offered  a 


prize  for  the  best  essay  on  diseases  of  the  ear,  and  two 
years  afterward  the  honour  was  adjudged  to  that  of 
Leschevin,  senior  surgeon  of  the  liospital  at  Rouen. 
This  memoir  is  still  of  great  value,  few  modern  trea- 
ti.ses  being  more  complete.  The  most  useful  cntri 
butors  to  our  stock  of  information  on  the  pathology  of 
the  ear,  subsequently  to  M.  Leschevin,  have  been 
Britter  and  Lenten  ( Ueber  das  schwere  Gehoer.  Leipz. 
1794);  Trampel  (Amemann's  Magaz.  b.  2,  1798); 
Pfingsten  (Vieljahrige  Erfahrung  ueber  die  Gehoer- 
fehler,  Kiel,  1802);  Alard  (S«r  le  Catarrhe  d' Oreille 
8vo.  Paris,  1807,  (dit.  2) ;  Sir  A.  Cooper  {Phil.  Trans 
1802)  ;  Portal  {Anat.Mtd.  1803) ;  J  C.  Saunders  {.Snai 
and  Dis.  of  the  Ear,  1806) ;  Baron  Koyer  {Mai.  Chir 
t.  6) ;  Itard  {Traiti  des  Mai.  de  V Oreille,  8fo.  2  tomes)  • 
Saissy,  in  an  essay  which  received  the  approbation  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  Bourdeaux ;  and  Professor  Rosen- 
thal, in  a  short  but  sensible  tract  on  the  pathology  of 
the  ear.— (See  Joum.  Complem.  t.  6,  1820.) 

But  notvvithstanding  the  laudable  endeavours  of  so 
many  men  of  eminence,  the  pathology  of  the  internal 
ear,  and  the  treatment  of  its  diseases,  are  far,  I  may 
say,  very  far,  from  a  high  state  of  improvement.  Tc 
farther  advances  indeed  some  discouraging  obstacles 
present  themselves:  the  auditory  apparatus  is  extremely 
complicated  ;  the  most  important  parts  of  it  are  en- 
tirely out  of  the  reach  of  ocular  inspection  ;  the  ana. 
tomy  of  the  organ  is  perhaps  not  yet  completely  unra. 
veiled  ;  the  exact  uses  and  action  of  several  parts  of  it, 
anatomically  known,  are  still  involved  in  mystery ;  the 
opportunities  of  dissecting  the  ear  in  a  state  of  disease 
are  neither  frequent  nor  duly  watched  ;  and  even  when 
they  are  taken,  and  when  vestiges  of  disease  or  imper- 
fection are  traced  to  particular  parts  of  the  organ,  the 
utmost  diflicmty  is  experienced  in  drawing  any  useful 
practical  conclusion,  because  the  natural  uses  of  those 
parts,  and  the  precise  manner  in  which  they  contribute 
to  the  i)erfection  of  the  ear,  are  not  known  to  the  mosc 
enlightened  physiologists.  We  are  here  nearly  in  the 
same  helpless  dilemma  as  a  watchmaker  woulo  oe,  were 
he,  in  examining  the  interior  of  a  watch,  to  find  parts 
broken  and  out  of  order,  the  exact  uses  of  which,  in  the 
perfection  of  the  instrument,  he  had  not  first  studied 
and  comprehended.  In  fact,  the  physiology  of  the  ear 
is  but  very  imperfectly  understood  ;  and,  as  Rosent^al 
remarks  (Joum.  Complim.  t,  G,  p.  17),  if,  notwithstani 
ing  the  progress  made  in  optics,  and  the  complete 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  eye,  a  ))erfect  expla- 
nation has  not  yet  been  given  of  the  phenomena  of 
this  organ  as  an  instrument  of  vision,  we  cannot  won 
der  that,  with  far  more   circumscribed   infonnallOB 
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ahont  acoustics,  and  the  greater  difficulty  oi  unravelling 
fStructure  of  the  ear,  so  little  progress  should  have 
been  madeTn  the  physiology  of  the  latter  organ^  Were  it 
nrart  cable  in  acoustics  to  arrive  at  that  precision  and 
certainty  which  would  enable  us  to  establish  laws  in 
the  theory  of  sound  as  fixed  as  those  which  relate  to 
light  this  void  in  physiological  science  might  perhaps 
beobViated.  But  Rosenthal  justly  argues,  that  hitherto 
the  approach  to  perfection  has  not  been  made,  and  this 
notwithstanding  the  learned  and  valuable  labours  of 
Chladni.—lAkustik.  4to.  Leipz.  1802.)  Some  facts, 
however,  are  admitted  to  be  well  ascertained,  and  the 
researches  of  Autenrieth  and  Kerder  {ReWs  Jirchiv. 
fiiT  die  Physiol,  t.  9,  p.  313—376)  are  honourably  men- 
tioned ;  for  though  they  only  elucidate  the  function  of 
the  conductor  part  of  the  ear,  they  are  of  unquestion- 
able importance  to  the  medical  j)ractitioner.  It  is  clearly 
proved  that  the  difference  in  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  meatus  auditorius,  form  of  the  membrana  tympani, 
and  the  make  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  modify 
sound  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  differences  of  structure 
of  the  auricle  and  the  meatus  auditorius  externus,  which 
merely  receive  and  concentrate  the  sonorous  undula- 
tions, as  these  emanate  from  a  vibrating  body,  can 
only  influence  the  degree  of  force  or  weakness  of  the 
sound  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  differences  of  struc- 
ture in  the  membrane  and  cavity  of  the  tympanum  are 
not  limited  to  this  effect,  but  the  greater  or  less  tension 
of  the  one,  and  the  more  or  less  considerable  capacity 
of  the  other  appear  to  alter  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
the  particular  character  of  the  sound. — (Joum.  Com- 
pUm.  t.  6,  p.  20.) 

1.  Wounds  and  Defects  of  the  external  Ear. 

The  external  ear,  which  is  a  sort  of  instrument  cal- 
culated for  concentrating  the  undulations  or  waves  of 
sound,  may  be  totally  cut  off  without  deafness  being 
the  consequence.  For  a  few  days  after  the  loss,  the 
hearing  is  rather  hard ;  but  the  infirmity  gradually 
diminishes,  the  increased  sensibility  of  the  auditory 
nerve  compensating  for  the  imperfection  of  the  organic 
apparatus.— (K'c/ieranrf,  Nosogr.  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  122,  ed.  2.) 

Dr.  Hennen  says,  that  he  has  met  with  a  case  where 
the  external  ear  was  completely  removed  by  a  cannon- 
shot,  and  yet  the  sense  of  hearing  was  as  acute  as  e>  er. 
—{Principles  of  Military  Surgery,  p.  348,  ed.  2.)  An- 
other case,  recorded  by  Wepfer,  also  proves  that  a  total 
loss  of  the  auricle  may  not  cause  any  material  injury 
9f  hearing,  for  the  patient  of  whom  he  speaks  had  had 
the  whole  of  the  external  ear  destroyed  by  ulceration, 
and  yet  could  hear  as  well  as  before  the  loss.— {Kriter 
und  Lentin  iiberdas  schwere  Gehoer,  p.  19,  Leipz.  1794.) 

However,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  statement  of  other 
writers,  the  recovery  is  generally  far  less  complete. 
Thus  I,eschevin  notices,  that  they  who  have  lost  the 
external  ear,  or  have  it  naturally  too  flat  or  ill-shaped, 
have  the  hearing  less  fine.  The  defect  can  only  be  re- 
medied by  an  artificial  ear  or  an  ear-trumpet,' which, 
receiving  a  large  quantity  of  the  sonorous  undulations, 
and  directing  them  towards  the  meatus  auditorius, 
thus  does  the  office  of  the  external  ear.—  (Prixde  I' Acad. 
Royale  de  Chir.  t.  9,  p.  120,  edit.  12mo.) 

Wounds  are  not  the  only  causes  by  which  the  exter- 
nal ear  may  be  lost :  its  separation  is  sometimes  the 
consequence  of  ulceration,  and  sometimes  the  effect  of 
the  bites  of  herses  and  other  animals.  In  cold  climates 
it  is  frequently  frozen,  and  afterward  attacked  with 
inflammation  and  sloughing.  When  the  external  ear 
ig  not  totally  separated  from  the  head,  the  surgeon 
should  not  despair  of  being  able  to  accomplish  the  re- 
union of  it.  This  attempt  should  always  be  made, 
however  small  a  connexion  the  part  may  have  with 
the  skin  ;  for  in  wounds  of  this  kind,  the  efforts  of  sur- 
gery have  occasionally  succeeded  beyond  all  expec- 
tation. 

Wounds  of  the  external  ear,  whatever  may  be  their 
size  and  shap*^,  do  not  require  different  treatment  from 
that  of  the  generality  of  other  wounds.  The  reunion 
of  the  divided  part  is  the  only  indication,  and  it  may  be 
in  most  instances  easily  fulfilled  by  means  of  method- 
ical dressings.  Such  writers  as  have  recommended 
sutures  for  wounds  in  the  car  (says  Leschevin),  have 
founded  this  advice  upon  the  difficulty  of  applying  to 
vhe  part  a  bandage  that  will  keep  the  edges  of  the 
■wound  exactly  together.  The  cranium,  however,  af- 
fords a  firm  and  equal  surface,  against  which  the  ex- 
ternal ear  may  be  conveniently  fixed.    Certainly,  A  is 


not  more  easy  to  secure  dressings  on  the  nose  than  thi 
ear ;  and  yet  cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  cartilagi 
nous  part  of  the  nose  was  wounded  and  almost  entirelj 
separated,  and  the  union  was  effected  without  thei 
of  sutures. — (See  Mem.  de  M.  Pibrac  sur  PAbus  ' 
Sutures,  in  Mem.  de  C^cad.  de  Chir.  torn.  3.) 

In  wounds  of  the  ear,  then,  we  may  conclude 
sutures  are  generally  useless  and  unnecessary, 
examples  may  occur,  however,  in  which  the  won 
may  be  so  irregular  and  considerable  as  not  to 
of  being  accurately  united,  except  by  this  means,, 
should  not  be  absolutely  rejected.  An  enlightej 
surgeon  will  not  abandon  altogether  any  curative  pis  _ 
he  only  points  out  their  proper  utility,  and  keeps  thea 
within  the  right  limits.  When  sticking  plaster,  sim- 
ple dressings,  and  a  bandage  that  makes  moderatt 
pressure  appear  insufficient  for  keeping  the  edges  of  a 
wound  of  the  ear  in  due  contact,  the  judicious  practi- 
tioner will  not  hesitate  to  employ  sutures. 

When  a  bandage  is  applied  to  the  external  ear,  i( 
should  only  be  put  on  with  moderate  tightness,  since 
much  pressure  gives  considerable  uneasiness,  and  maj 
induce  sloughing.  In  order  to  prevent  these  disagree'- 
able  effects,  Leschevin  advises  us  to  fill  the  sjiace  be- 
hind the  ear  with  soft  wool  or  cotton,  against  which 
the  part  may  be  compressed  without  risk.— (Op.  cit. 
p.  119.) 

Baron  Boyer  remembers  a  medical  student  who  was 
compelled  by  an  ulcer  on  the  sacrum  to  lie  for  a  long 
time  on  his  side,  in  which  posture  the  pressure  on  the 
ear  caused  a  slough  of  the  antihelix,  and  after  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  dead  part,  an  aperture,  large  enough  to 
receive  the  end  of  the  little  finger,  was  left  in  the 
pinna  or  auricle. 

In  the  application  of  sutures  to  the  car,  the  ancients 
caution  us  to  avoid  carefully  the  cartilage,  and  to  sew 
only  the  skin.  They  were  fearful  that  pricking  the 
cartilage  would  make  it  mortify,  "  ce  qui  est  souvente- 
fois  arrive,"  says  Pare.  But,  notwithstanding  so  re- 
spectable an  authority,  as  Leschevin  has  remarked,  the 
moderns  make  no  scruple  about  sewing  cartilages. 
In  wounds  of  the  nose,  Verduc  expressly  directs  the 
skin  and  cartilage  to  be  pierced  at  once,  and  the  success 
of  the  plan  is  put  out  of  all  doubt  by  a  multitude  of 
facts.  The  same  treatment  may  also  be  safely  extended 
to  the  ear. 

Celsus,  lib.  3,  c.  6,  speaks  of  fractures  of  the  carti- 
lages of  the  ear ;  but  such  an  accident  seems  hardly- 
possible,  unless  the  part  be  previously  ossified.  Les- 
chevin and  Boyer  have  never  met  with  such  a  case, 
either  in  practice  or  in  the  works  of  surgical  writers. 

In  this  section,  a  few  malformations  of  the  external 
ear  require  notice.  Sometimes  the  orifice  of  the  mea- 
tus auditorius  is  diminished  by  the  tragus,  antitragus, 
and  antihelix  being  depressed  into  it.  Here  the  excision 
of  these  wrongly  formed  eminences  has  been  recom- 
mended as  a  surer  means  of  perfecting  the  sense  of 
hearing  than  the  use  of  any  tube  or  dilating  instru- 
ments. The  tragus  has  been  known  to  project  consi- 
derably backwards,  and  to  apply  iiself  most  closely 
over  the  orifice  of  the  meatus,  which  was  also  a  mere 
slit  instead  of  a  round  opening.  In  one  case  of  this 
description  relief  was  obtained  by  the  introduction  of 
tubes,  calculated  to  maintain  the  tragus  in  its  proper 
position.— (Dic^  des  Sciences  Med.  t.  38,  p.  28.) 

Sometimes  the  outer  ear  is  entirely  wanting.  Thus 
Fritelli  has  given  an  account  of  a  child  in  this  condition, 
whose  physiognomy  at  the  same  time  strongly  resem- 
bled that  of  an  ape.— (OrfcscM  Giom.  di  Med.  t.  3,  p.  80.) 
Oberteuffer  has  also  recorded  an  example  of  a  total  de- 
ficiency of  the  auricles  in  an  adult,  who  yet  heard  very 
well.— (SiarAr's  Neu.es  .^rchiv.  b.  2,  p.  638.  /.  ¥. 
Meckel,  Handbuchder  Pathol.  ..inat.  b.i.p.  400,  Lapz. 
1812.) 

I  remember  a  child  which  was  exhibited  many  years 
ago  in  London  as  a  curiosity  ;  it  was  entirely  destitute 
of  external  ears,  and  no  vestiges  of  the  meatus  auditorii 
could  bs  seen,  these  openings  being  completely  covered 
by  the  common  integuments.  Yet  the  child  could  hear 
a  great  deal,  though  the  sense  was  certainly  dull  and 
imperfect.  I  recollect  that  the  circumstance  of  the 
patient  hearing  so  well  as  he  did,  was  what  excited 
considerable  surprise.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  more  parti- 
cularly recollect  at  the  present  time  the  degree  in  which 
this  sense  was  enjoyed,  and  several  other  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  child's  age  power  of  speech,  &c. 
The  example,  however,  is  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it 
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proves,  that  even  a  deficiency  of  the  auricles,  combined 
With  an  imperforate  condition  of  both  ears,  may  be  un- 
attended virith  complete  deafness,  provided  the  internal 
and  more  essential  parts  of  these  organs  are  sound  and 
perfectly  formed. 

Baron  Boyer  attended  a  young  man,  the  lobule  of  one 
of  whose  ears  extended  in  a  very  inconvenient  manner 
over  the  cheek ;  the  redundant  portion  was  removed 
with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  the  wound  soon  healed. 

The  auricle  not  being  a  very  irritable  part,  is  not 
often  inflamed,  and  when  it  is  so,  the  affection  is  gene- 
rally of  an  erysipelatous  character.  Tortal  has  seen 
the  part  nearly  an  inch  thick  ;  and  he  takes  notice  of 
the  prodigious  thickness  which  the  lobe  of  the  ear 
sometimes  acquires  in  women  who  wear  very  heavy 
earrings,  which  keep  up  constant  irritation.  Small 
encysted  and  adipose  swellings  occasionally  grow  un- 
der the  skin  of  the  external  ear,  and  demand  the  same 
treatment  as  swellings  of  the  same  nature  in  other 
situations. — (See  Tumours.)  Lastly,  the  external  ear 
is  frequently  the  seat  of  scrofulous  and  other  ill- 
conditioned  ulcers.  These  eases  generally  require 
cleanliness,  alterative  medicines,  and  to  be  dressed 
with  the  ung.  hydrarg.  nitrat.  or  a  solution  of  the  ni- 
trate of  silver ;  and  sometimes,  when  the  sores  resist 
for  a  long  time  the  effects  of  medicine  and  the  usual 
dressings,  they  will  soon  heal  up,  if  the  treatment  be 
assisted  with  a  blister  or  seton,  kept  open  on  the  nape 
of  the  neck.— (See  Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.  t.  33,  j).  28, 
29.) 

2.  Of  the  Meatus  .^uditorius,  and  its  Imperfections. 

This  is  the  passage  wliich  leads  from  the  cavity  of 
the  external  ear  called  the  concha,  down  to  the  mem- 
brane of  the  tympanum.  It  is  partly  cartilaginous,  and 
partly  bony,  and  has  an  oblique  winding  direction,  so 
that  its  whole  extent  cannot  be  easily  seen.  There  are 
circumstances,  however,  in  which  it  is  proper  to  look 
as  far  as  possible  into  the  passage.  Such  is  the  case, 
"When  the  surgeon  is  to  extract  any  foreign  body,  to  re- 
move an  excrescence,  or  to  detect  any  other  occasion 
of  deafness.  Fabricius  Hildanus  gives  a  piece  of  ad- 
vice upon  this  subject,  not  to  be  despised  ;  namely,  to 
expose  the  ear  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  in  order  to  be 
enabled  to  see  the  very  bottom  of  the  passage. 

Mr.  Buchanan  recommends  the  patient  to  be  placed 
upon  a  low  seat,  with  the  ear  exposed  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  The  surgeon  should  then  lay  hold  of  the  au- 
ricle with  the  left  hand,  by  placing  the  thumb  in  the 
concha,  and  with  the  index  and  middle  finger  of  the 
same  hand  placed  behind  the  cartilage,  take  hold  of  the 
cavity,  and  pull  it  outwards  and  upwards,  so  as  to 
elongate  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  meatus.  With 
the  help  of  a  slightly  curved  probe,  by  which  the  tragus 
is  to  be  drawn  a  little  outwards,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  tube  increased,  the  whole  of  the  meatus  and  mem- 
brana  tympani  may  then  be  distinctly  seen.— -(See 
Buchanan's  Illustrations  of  Jicaitstic  Surgery,  pi.) 
When  the  a.ssistance  of  sunshine  cannot  be  obtained, 
and  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Buchanan  finds  great  advan- 
tage from  the  use  of  an  ingenious  kind  of  lantern 
which  he  has  invented  for  examining  the  ear,  and 
which  he  terms  an  inspector  auris.  When  it  is  used, 
the  room  is  darkened,  and  the  focus  from  the  lantern 
directed  into  the  meatus. 

The  surgical  operations  practised  on  the  meatus  au- 
dit orius  are  confined  to  opening  it,  when  preternatu- 
rally  closed,  extracting  foreign  bodies,  washing  the 
passage  out  with  injections,  and  removing  excres- 
cences. 

The  ca.se  which  we  shall  next  treat  of,  is  the  imper- 
foration  of  the  meatus  auditorius  externus,  a  defect 
■with  which  some  children  are  bom. 

When  the  mallbrmation  exists  in  both  ears,  it  gene- 
rally renders  the  subject  dumb  as  well  as  deaf,  for,  as 
he  is  incapable  of  imitating  sounds  which  he  does  not 
hcnr,  he  cannot  of  course  learn  to  speak,  although  the 
organs  of  speech  may  be  perfect,  and  in  every  respect 
rightly  disposed.  In  this  case  the  surgeon  has  to  rec- 
tify the  error  of  nature,  and  (to  use  the  language  of 
Leschevin)  he  ha-s  to  give,  by  a  double  miracle,  hearing 
and  speech  to  an  animated  beino;,  who,  deprived  of 
these  two  faculties,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  in  society 
as  one  of  the  human  race.  How  highly  must  such  an 
operation  raise  the  utility  and  excellence  of  siu-gery  in 
the  estimation  of  the  world  1 

When  the  meatus  auditorius   exteniUB  is  merely 


closed  by  an  external  membrane,  the  nature  of  the  case 
is  evident,  and  the  mode  of  relief  equally  easy.  But 
when  the  membrane  is  more  deeply  situated  in  the 
passage,  near  the  tympanum,  the  diagnosis  is  attended 
with  increased  difliculty,  and  the  treatment  with  greater 
trouble. 

If  the  preternatural  membrane  be  external,  or  only  a 
little  way  within  the  passage,  it  is  to  be  divided  with  a 
bistoury ;  the  small  flaps  are  to  be  cut  away ;  a  tent  of 
a  suitable  size  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  opening : 
and  the  wound  is  to  be  healed  secundum  artem,  care 
being  taken  to  keep  it  constantly  dilated,  until  the  cica- 
trization is  completed. 

When  the  obstruction  is  deeply  situated,  we  must 
first  be  sure  of  its  existence,  which  is  never  ascer- 
tained, or  even  suspected,  till  after  a  long  while.  It  is  not 
till  after  children  are  past  the  age  at  which  they  usually 
begin  to  talk,  that  any  defect  is  suspected  in  the  organ 
of  hearing,  because  until  this  period,  httle  notice  is 
taken  whether  they  hear  or  not.  As  soon  as  it  is  clear 
that  this  sense  is  deficient,  the  ears  should  always  be 
examined  with  great  attention,  in  order  to  rliscover,  if 
possible,  the  cause  of  deafness.  Sometimes  the  in- 
firmity depends  upon  a  malformation  of  the  internal 
ear,  and  the  cause  does  not  then  admit  of  detection. 
The  most  convenient  method  of  making  the  examina- 
tion is  to  expose  the  ear  which  is  about  to  be  examined 
to  the  light  of  the  sun.  In  this  situation,  the  surgeon 
will  be  able  to  see  beyond  the  middle  of  the  bony  part 
of  the  meatus,  if  he  places  his  eye  opposite  the  orifice 
of  the  passage,  and  takes  care  to  efface  the  curvature 
of  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  canal,  by  drawing 
upwards  the  external  ear.  If  the  passage  has  been 
carefully  cleansed  before  the  examination,  the  skin 
forming  the  obstruction  may  now  bo  seen,  unless  it  be 
immediately  adherent  to  the  tympanum. 

When  the  preternatural  septum  is  not  closely  united 
to  the  tympanum,  its  destruction  should  be  attempted  ; 
and  hopes  of  effecting  the  object  either  suddenly  or 
gradually  may  reasonably  be  entertained.  According 
to  Leschevin,  the  particular  situation  of  the  obstruction 
is  the  circumstance  by  which  the  surgeon  ought  to  be 
guided  in  making  a  choice  of  the  means  for  this  opera- 
tion. If  the  membranous  partition  is  so  far  from  the 
tympanum,  that  it  can  be  pierced  without  danger  of 
wounding  the  latter  part,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  iu 
choosing  the  plan  to  be  adopted.  In  the  contrary  state 
of  things,  Leschevin  is  an  advocate  for  the  employment, 
of  caustic,  not  only  on  account  of  the  risk  of  injuring 
the  tympanum  with  a  cutihig  instrument,  but  also 
because  if  the  puncture  were  ever  so  well  executed,  a 
tent  could  not  be  introduced  into  it,  so  as  to  prevent  it 
from  closing  again. 

In  the  first  case,  a  very  narrow  sharp-pointed  bis- 
toury should  be  used  :  after  its  blade  has  been  wrapped 
round  with  a  bit  of  tape  to  within  a  line  of  the  point,  it 
is  to  be  passed  perpendicularly  down  to  the  preternatu 
ral  membrane,  wliich  is  to  be  cut  tkrough  its  whole 
diameter.  The  instrument  being  then  directed  first  to- 
wards one  side,  then  the  other,  the  crucial  incision  is 
to  be  completed.  As  the  flaps,  which  are  small  and 
deeply  situated,  cannot  be  removed,  the  surgeon  must 
be  content  with  keeping  them  separated  by  means  of  a 
blunt  tent.  The  wound  will  heal  just  as  favourably  as 
that  occasioned  by  removing  the  imperforation  of  the 
concha,  or  outer  part  of  the  meatus  auditorius. — (Prix 
de  VJlcad.  de  Chir.  p.  124—126,  t.  9.)  In  the  second 
case,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  risk  of  wounding  the 
tympanum  leads  us  to  prefer  the  employment  of  caustic, 
the  safest  and  most  commodious  way  of  putting  the 
plan  in  execution  would  be  that  of  touching  the  ob- 
struction, as  often  as  circumstances  may  require,  with 
the  extremity  of  a  bougie  armed  with  the  argentum  ni- 
tratum.  In  the  intervals  of  the  applications,  no  dressings 
need  be  introduced,  except  a  bit  of  clean  soft  cotton,  for 
the  purpose  of  absorbing  any  discharge  which  nay  take 
place  within  the  passage. 

It  is  manifest,  that  if  the  whole  or  a  considerable 
part  of  the  meatus  auditorius  externus  were  wanting, 
the  foregoing  measures  would  be  insufficient.  The 
following  observations  of  Leschevin  merit  attention : 
"  I  do  not  here  allude  to  cases,  in  which  a  malforma- 
tion of  the  bone  exists.  I  know  not  whether  there  are 
any  examples  of  such  an  imperforation  ;  but  it  is  clear 
that  it  would  be  absolutely  incurable.  I  speak  of  a 
temporal  bone  perfectly  formed  in  all  its  parts,  and  the 
meatus  auditorius  of  which,  instead  of  being  merely 
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lined  by  a  membrane,  as  in  the  natural  state,  is  blocked 
up  by  the  cohesion  of  the  parietes  of  this  membrane, 
throughout  a  certain  extent  of  the  canal ;  just  as  the 
urethra,  rectum,  or  vagina  is  sometimes  observed  to 
be  not  simply  closed  by  a  membrane,  but  by  a  true  ob- 
literation of  its  cavity. 

Sucii  a  defect  in  the  ear  may  be  congenital,  and  it 
may  also  arise  from  a  wound  or  ulceration  of  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  meatus  auditorius  externus,  this 
canal  having  become  closed  by  the  adhesion  of  its  pa- 
rietes, on  cicatrization  taking  place. 

Such  an  imperforation,  whether  congenital  or  acci- 
dental, must  certainly  be  more  difficult  to  cure  than 
the  examples  treated  of  above ;  but,"  says  Leschevin, 
"  I  do  not  for  this  reason  believe  that  the  case  ought  to 
be  entirely  abandoned.  Yet  I  would  not  have  ihe  cure 
attempted  in  all  sorts  of  circumstances.  For  instance, 
if  the  defect  only  existed  in  one  ear,  and  the  other  were 
sound,  I  would  not  undertake  the  operation,  because 
as  the  patient  can  hear  tolerably  well  on  one  side,  the 
advantages  which  he  might  derive  from  having  the 
enjoyment  of  the  other  ear,  would  not  counterbalance 
the  pain  and  bad  symptoms  occasioned  by  such  an  ex- 
periment; the  success  of  which  is  extremely  uncertain. 
I  would  not  then  run  the  risk  of  making  a  perfora- 
tion, except  in  a  case  of  complete  deafness ;  and  I 
propose  this  means  only  as  a  dubious  one,  upon  the 
ftmdamental  maxim,  so  often  laid  down,  that  it  is 
preferable  to  employ  a  doubtful  remedy,  than  none 
at  all 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  executing  this  opera- 
tion," says  Leschevin,  "  the  trocar  seems  the  most  eli- 
gible instrument.  1  would  employ  one  that  is  very 
short,  and  the  j)oint  of  which  is  bluntish,  and  only  pro- 
jects out  of  a  cannula  as  little  as  possible.  This  con- 
struction would  indeed  make  the  instrument  less 
adapted  to  pierce  any  thing ;  but  still,  as  the  parts  cc 
be  perforated  are  firm,  their  division  might  be  accom- 
plished sufficiently  well ;  and  the  inconvenience  of  a 
trivial  difficulty  in  the  introduction  of  the  trocar  is  com- 
paratively much  less,  than  that  which  would  attend 
the  danger  of  wounding  with  a  sharper  point  the  mem- 
brane of  the  tympanum.  1  would  plunge  the  point  of 
the  instrument  into  the  place  where  the  opening  of  the 
meatus  auditorius  externally  ought  naturally  to  be,  and 
which  would  be  denoted,  cither  by  a  slight  depression, 
or  at  all  events  by  attending  to  the  diffijrent  parts  of 
the  ear,  especially  the  tragus,  which  is  situated  directly 
over  this  passage.  I  would  pusii  in  the  trocar  gently, 
in  the  direction  of  the  canal  formed  in  the  bone,  until 
the  point  of  the  instrument  felt  as  if  it  had  reached  a 
vacant  space.  Then,  withdrawing  the  trocar  and  leav- 
ing the  cannula,  I  would  try  whether  the  patient  could 
hear.  I  would  then  introduce  into  the  cavity  of  the 
cannula  itself  a  small,  rather  firm  tent  of  the  length  of 
the  passage,  or  a  small  bougie.  By  means  of  a  probe  I 
would  push  it  to  the  end  of  the  cannula,  which  I  would 
now  take  out,  observing  to  press  upon  the  tent,  which 
is  to  be  left  in.  The  rest  of  the  treatment  consists  in 
keeping  the  canal  pervious,  making  it  suppurate,  and 
healing  it  with  common  applications.  One  essential 
caution,  however,  would  be  that  of  keeping  the  part 
dilated  long  after  it  had  healed  :  otherwise  it  might 
close  again,  and  a  repetition  of  the  operation  become 
necessary.  This  happened  to  Heister,  as  be  himself 
apprizes  us,  and  it  occurr»'d  to  Roonhuysen  in  treating 
imperforations  of  the  vagina. 

If  the  cohesion  of  the  parietes  of  the  meatus  audi- 
torius externus  were  to  extend  to  the  tympanum  in- 
clusively, the  operation  would  be  fruitless ;  but  as  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  this  circumstance  before  the 
attempt  is  made,  the  surgeon  would  incur  no  disgrace 
b>  relinquishing  the  operation,  and  giving  up  the  treat- 
ment of  an  incurable  disease.  Tf,  then,  after  the  trocar 
were  introduced  to  about  the  depth  of  the  tympanum, 
the  situation  of  which  must  be  judged  of  by  our  ana- 
tomical knowledge,  no  cavity  were  "met  with,  the  ope- 
ration should  be  abandoned ;  and  if,  in  these  circum- 
stances, any  one  were  to  impute  the  want  of  success 
to  the  inefficacy  of  surgery,  or  the  unskilfulness  of  the 
surgeon,  he  would  act  very  unfairly. 

It  is  also  plain,  that  such  an  operation  could  cure  a 
congenital  deafness,  only  inasmuch  as  it  might  depend 
npon  the  imperforation ;  for  if  there  should  exist,  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  internal  ear  any  malformation, 
destructive  of  the  power  of  the  organ,  the  remedying 
of  the  external  defect  would  be  quite  useless."— (Le*- 


cfievin,  in  Pnx  de  P^cad.  de  Ckirurgie,  torn.  9,  ».  Ii 
132.) 

We  find  that  this  author  entertains  a  great  dread 
wounding  the  tympanum,  and  certainly  he  is  right  in  i 
nerally  insisting  upon  the  prudence  of  avoiding  such, 
accident.  It  will  appear,  however,  in  the  sequel  of  tl 
article,  that  under  certain  circumstances  puncturing  ( 
tympanum  has  been  successfully  practised,  as  a 
of  remedying  deafness.  The  operation,  however,  < 
mands  caution ;  tor,  if  done  so  as  to  injure  the  c« 
nexion  of  the  malleus  with  the  membrana  tyinpa 
the  hearing  must  ever  afterward  be  very  imperfect. 

3.  Unusual  Smallness  of  the  Meatus  Audiioriua 
Externus. 

Imperforation  is  not  the  only  congenital  imperfect! 
of  the  meatus  auditorius ;  this  pa.ssage  is  occasional 
too  narrow  for  the  admission  of  a  due  quantity  of  t 
sonorous  undulations,  and  the  sense  is  of  course  wea 
ened.     Lesclievin  mentions  that  M.  de  la  Metric  foi] 
this  canal  so  narrow  in  a  young  person  that  it  coi 
hardly  admit  a  probe.     What  has  been  observed  C( 
cerning  the  imperforation  is  also  applicable  to  this  ca 
If  it  depends  upon  malformation  of  the  bone  it  is  ma 
festly  incurable;  but  if  it  is  owing  to  a  thickening 
the  soft  parts  within  the  meatus,  hopes  may  be  indulgeiT" 
of  doing  good  by  gradually  dilating  the  passage  with 
tents,  which  should  be  increased  in  size  from  time  to 
tiine,  and  lastly  making  the  patient  wear,  for  a  coi 
L.erable  time,  a  tube  adapted  to  the  part  in  shape.— ( 
chevi}i  in  Prix  de  IK^cad.  de  Ckirurgie,  t.  9,  p.  132.) 

Mr.  Earle  has  published  a  case  in  which  the  di 
ter  of  the  meatus  auditorius  was  considerably  lessei 
by  a  thickening  of  the  surrounding  parts,  and  es] 
cially  of  the  cuticle,  attended  with  a  discharge  from 
passage,  and  great  impairment  of  hearing.    A  cure 
effected  by  injecting  into  the  passage  a  very  strong 
lution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which  in  a  few  di 
was  followed  by  a  detachment  of  the  thickened 
tions  of  cuticle.     This  evacuation  was  assisted 
throwing  warm  water  into  the  passage.— (See  Mfd.  d 
Trans,  vol.  10,  p.  411,  &c.)    lioyer  was  consulted  ft 
deafness,  which  arose  from  a  malformation  which 
sisted  of  a  Ilattening  of  the  meatus,  its  opposite  si 
being  for  some  extent  in   contact.    The  patient 
advised  to  wear  in  the  car  a  gold  tube  of  suitable  sh; 
by  which  means  he  was  enabled  to  hear  perfectly  wi 

4.  Faulty  tShape  of  the  Meatus  Auditorius  Extem% 
Anatomy  informs  us  that  this  passage  is  natur 

oblique,  and  somewhat  winding  ;  and  natural  philc 
phy  teaches  us  the  necessity  of  such  obliquity,  wt 
multiplies  the  reflections  of  the  sonorous  waves, 
thereby  strengthens  the  sense.    This  theorj',  says  Les- 
chevin is  confirmed  by  experience ;  for  there  are  per- 
sons in  whom  the  meatus  auditorius  is  almost straigb 
and  they  are  found  to  be  hard  of  hearing.    If  there  j 
any  means  of  correcting  this  defect,  it  must  be  1 
substituting  for  the  natural  curvature  of  the  pa.ssage  ' 
curved  and  conical  tube,  which  must  be  placed  at  tb 
outside  of  the  organ,  just  like  a  hearing  trumpet, 
acoustic  instrument  invented  by  Deckers,  which  ismi 
more  convenient,  might  also  prove  useful.— (r:to.  cit. 
133.) 

5.  Extraneo^is  Substances,  bisects,  6,c.  in  Vic  Mec 

Auditorius  Externus. 
Foreign  bodies  met  with  in  this  situation  are  inert 
substances  which  have  been  introduced  by  some  exter- 
nal force ;  insects,  which  have  insinuated  themselves 
into  the  passage ;  or  the  cerumen  itself,  hardened  in 
such  a  degree  as  to  obstruct  the  transmission  of  the 
sonorous  undulations.  Worms  which  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  meatus  auditorius  are  always  produced 
subsequently  to  ulcerations  in  the  passage,  or  in  the 
interior  of  the  tympanum,  and  very  often  such  insect* 
are  quite  unsuspected  causes  of  particular  symptoms 
In  the  cases  of  surgery  published  in  1778  by  Acrel, 
there  is  an  instance  confirming  the  statement  just  of- 
fered It  is  the  case  of  a  woman  who,  having  been  long 
afflicted  with  a  hardness  of  hearing,  was  suddenly 
seized  with  violent  convulsions  withont  any  apparent 
cause,  and  soon  afterward  complained  of  an  acuta 
pain  in  the  ear.  This  affection  was  followed  by  a  re- 
currence of  convulsions,  which  were  still  more  vehe- 
ment. A  small  tent  of  fine  linen  moistened  with  a  mix- 
ture of  oil  and  laudanum,  was  introduced  into  the  mea- 
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>  aaditoiius,  and  on  removing  it  the  next  day  several 
ill  round  worms  were  observed  upon  it,  and  from 
i !  period  all  Ihe  symptoms  disappeared.    To  this  case 
shall  add  another  from  Morgagni.    A  young  woman 
suited  Valsalva,  and  told  him  that  wlien  she  was  a 
a  worm  had  been  discharged  from  her  left  oar; 
:  another  one  about  six  months  ago  had  also  been 
liarged  very  much  like  a  small  silkworm  in  shape, 
s  event  took  place  after  very  acute  pain  in  the  same 
Jie  forehead,  and  temples.    She  added,  that  sinct' 
she  had  been  tormented  with  the  same  pains  at  dif- 
it  intervals,  and  so  severely  that  she  often  swooned 
iV  lor  two  hours  together.    On  recovering  from  this 
'    a    small   worm  was   discharged,   of  the   same 
lie  as,  but  much  smaller  than  the  preceding  one,  and 
was  now  afflicted  with  deafness  and  insensibiltiy 
lie  same  side.    After  hearing  this  relation  Valsalva 
mger  entertained  any  doubt  of  the  membrane  of  the 
nanum  being  ulcerated.     He  proposed  the  employ- 
ji  of  an  injection  in  order  to  destroy  such  worms  as 
yei  remained.     For  this  purpose  distilled  water  of  St. 
John's  wort,  in  which  mercury  had  been  agitated,  was 
used.    In  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  incon- 
Tenlence,  Morgagni  recommends  the  affected  ear  to  be 
closed  up  when  the  patient  goes  to  sleep,  in  autumn 
and  summer.     If  this  be  not  done,  flies,  attracted  by 
the  suppuration,  enter  the  meatus  auditorius,  and  while 
the  patient  is  unconscious  deposite  their  eggs  in  the 
ear.    Acrel,  in  si)eaking  of  worms  generated  in  the 
meatus  auditorius,  observes,  that  there  is  no  better  re- 
medy for  them  than   the  decoction   of  ledum   palus- 
tra  injected  into  the  ear  several  limes  a  day.    How- 
ever, as  this  plant  cannot  always  be  procured,  an  in- 
fusion  of  tobacco  in  oil   ef  almonds  may  be  used,  a 
few  drops  of  which  are  to  be  introduced  into  the  ear 
and  retained  there  by  means  of  a  little  bit  of  cotton. 
This  application,  which  is  not  injurious  to  the  lining 
of  the  passage,  is  fatal  to  insects,  and   especially  to 
worms.     When  caterpillars,  ants,  earwigs,  and  other 
insects,  have  insinuated  themselves  into  the  meatus 
auditorius,  they  may  be  removed  with  a  piece  of  lint 
smeared  with  honey  ;  and  when  they  cannot  be  extract- 
ed by  this  simple  means,  they  may  sometimes  be  taken 
out  with  a  small  pair  of  forceps.     In  general,  however, 
the  most  safe  and  expeditious  practice  for  the  removal 
of  small  insects,   peas,  beads,  and  other  extraneous 
bodies   from  the  meatus  auditorius,  is  to  throw  tepid 
water  into  the  passage  with  a  proper  syringe,  by  which 
means  they  are  forced  out  with  the  fluid.     When  the 
bead  or  globular  substance  is  small  (according  to  Mr. 
Buchanan),  the  best  mode   of  extraction  will  be  by 
means  of  a  syringe  and  injection  of  tepid  water.     For 
this  purpose  the  point  of  the  syringe    ought  to  be 
pressed  gently  against  the  edge  of  the  meatus,  so  that 
it  may  occupy  as  little  of  the  diameter  of  the  tube  as 
possible,  and  when  the  injection  arrives  at  the  mem- 
brana  tympani,  the  regurgitation  will  force  the  bead 
or  other  substance  outwards.    If  this  be  rather  large, 
it  may  perhaps  remain  at  the  entrance  of  the  meatus, 
■whence  it  ought  to  be  extracted  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
forceps.-  (See  Buchanan's  Illustrations  of  Jicoustic 
SuTgery,  p.  40.) 

A  few  days  ago  (May,  1829)  I  was  called  to  a  child 
about  two  years  and  a  half  old,  into  one  of  whose  ears 
a  pebble,  and  into  the  other  a  French  bean,  had  been 
pushed  by  another  child,  and  remained  there  for  ten 
months,  causing  complete  deafness  and  extreme  suflTer- 
ing.  By  throwing  tepid  water  forcibly  into  the  ear,  I 
soon  dislodged  these  foreign  bodies,  which  lay  close 
against  the  tympanum,  entirely  hidden  by  the  swollen 
Blate  of  tne  hning  of  the  ear,  indurated  wax  and  dried 
discharjre.  With  a  bent  probe  their  extraction  was 
then  readily  effected.  Several  surgeons,  previously 
consulted,  had  failed  in  their  endeavours  to  remove  the 
substances  by  other  methods. 

The  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  ear  often  occa- 
sions the  most  extraordinary  symptoms,  as  we  may 
see  in  the  foxinh  observation  of  Fabricius  Ilildanus, 
Cent.  13  After  four  surgeons,  who  had  been  succes- 
sively consulted,  had  in  vain  exerted  all  their  industry 
to  extract  a  bit  of  glass  from  the  left  ear  of  a  young 
girl,  the  patient  found  herself  abandoned  to  the  most 
excruciating  pain,  which  .soon  extended  to  all  the  side 
of  the  head,  and  which,  after  a  con.siderable  time,  was 
followed  by  a  paralysis  of  the  left  side,  a  dry  cough, 
suppression  of  the  menses,  epileptic  convulsions,  and 
at  length  an  atrophy  of  the  left  arm     Hildanus  cured 


her  by  extracting  the  piece  of  glass  which  had  re- 
niamed  eight  years  in  her  ear,  and  had  been  the  cause 
of  all  this  disorder.  Although  the  extraction  nmst 
have  been  very  difficult,  it  does  not  appear  that  Ililda- 
nus found  It  necessary  to  practise  an  incision  behind 
the  ear,  as  some  authors  have  advised,  and  among 
them  Duvemey,  who  has  quoted  the  foregoing  case. 
We  must  agree  w:th  l.eschevin  that  such  an  incision 
does  not  seem  likely  to  facilitate  the  object  very  ma- 
terially ;  for  it  Kiust  be  on  the  outside  of  the  extrane- 
ous substance,  which  is  in  the  bony  part  of  the  tanaL 
The  incision  enables  us  in  some  measure  to  avoid  the 
obliquity  of  the  passage,  as  Duvemey  has  observed: 
but  it  is  not  such  obliquity  of  the  cartilaginous  portion 
of  the  canal  that  can  be  a  great  impediment ;  for  as  it 
is  flexible  it  may  easily  be  made  straight  by  drawing 
the  external  ear  upwards.  Hence  Fabricius  ab  Aqua- 
pendente  rejected  this  operation  first  proposed  by  Pau- 
lus  jEgineta  ;  and  it  is  justly  disapjjroved  of  by  Lesche- 
vin  —{Prix  de  I' Acad,  de  Vhir.  t.  9,  p.  147,  idit.  \^mo.) 
Sabatier  relates  a  case  in  which  a  paper  ball,  which 
had  been  pushed  into  the  meatus  auditorius,  made  its 
way  by  ulceration  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum, 
where  an  abscess  formed,  which  communicated  with 
the  interior  of  the  cranium. — 'Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid. 
t.7,p.8.) 

6.  Meatus  .Auditorius  obstructed  with  thickened  or 

hardened  Cerumen. 
The  cerumen  secreted  in  the  meatus  auditorius  by 
the  sebaceous  glands  lYequently  accumulates  there  in 
large  quantities,  and,  becoming  harder  and  harder,  at 
length  acquires  so  great  a  degree  of  solidity  as  en- 
tirely to  deprive  the  patient  of  the  power  of  hearing. 
Galen  has  remarked,  e  numero  eorum  qucs  meatum 
obstruunt,  sordes  esse  qua:  in  auribus  colligi  solent 
This  species  of  deafness  is  one  of  those  kinds  which 
are  the  most  easy  of  cure,  as  is  confirmed  by  observers, 
especially  Duvemey.  Formerly,  frequent  injections 
either  with  simple  olive  oil  or  oil  of  almonds  were  re- 
commended. The  injection  was  retained  by  a  piece  of 
cotton,  and  when  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the 
matter  was  sufficiently  softened,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  extract  il  by  means  of  a  small  scoop-like  instru- 
ment. Various  experiments  were  made  by  Haygarth, 
at  Chester,  in  1769,  from  which  it  appears  that  warm 
water  is  preferable  to  oil.  The  water  dissolves  the 
mucous  matter  which  connects  together  the  truly  ceru- 
minous  particles,  and  which  is  the  cause  of  their  tena- 
"^ity  ;  other  applications  only  succeeding  by  reason  of 
the  water  which  they  contain. 

The  lodgementof  hard  pellets  of  wax,  if  neglected, 
may  ultimately  produce  ulceration  of  the  tj  mpanum 
and  other  serious  mischief.  Thus,  in  one  case,  Ribes 
and  Chaussier  found  the  handle  of  the  malleus  sepa- 
rated from  its  head,  partly  destroyed  and  covered  with 
the  hardened  cerumen  that  had  made  its  way  into  the 
tympanum. — (See  Dirt,  des  Sciences  Mid.  t.  38, ;;.  30.) 

'•  The  symptoms  (says  Mr.  Saunders)  which  are  at- 
tached to  the  inspissation  of  the  cerumen  are  pretty 
well  known.  The  patient,  besides  his  inability  to 
hear,  complains  of  noises,  particularly  a  clash  or  con- 
fused sound  in  mastication,  and  of  heavy  sounds,  like 
the  ponderous  strokes  of  a  hammer. 

The  practitioner  is  led  by  the  relation  of  such  symp- 
toms to  suspect  the  existence  of  wax ;  but  he  may  re- 
duce it  to  a  certainty  by  examination. 

Any  means  capable  of  removing  the  inspissated 
wax  may  be  adopted :  but  syringing  the  meatus  with 
warm  water  is  the  most  speedy  and  effecfual,  and  the 
only  means  necessary.  As  the  organ  is  sound,  the  pa- 
tient is  instantaneously  restored." — {Anatomy  of  the 
human  Ear,  with  a  Treatise  on  its  Diseases,  by  J.  C. 
Saunders,  1806,  p.  27,  28.) 

In  order  to  throw  an  injection  into  the  ear  with  efTect, 
a  syringe  capable  of  holding  from  four  to  six  ounces, 
should  be  employed  ;  and  the  fluid  injected  with  a  good 
deal  of  force,  care  being  taken  to  let  it  enter  in  the  na- 
tural direction,  and  not  against  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
passage.  The  surgeon  must  also  avoid  pressing  the 
pipe  too  deeply  into  the  ear,  so  as  to  hurt  the  tymjmnum. 
As  the  fluid  regurgitates  with  considerable  rajndity,  a 
small  basin  is  to  be  held  close  up  to  the  ear  at  the  time 
of  using  the  syringe,  so  as  to  catch  the  water  and 
hinder  it  from  wetting  the  patient's  clothes ;  for  tho 
surer  prevention  of  which  a  napkin  is  also  to  be  laid 
over  the  shoulder.    In  general,  it  is  necessary  to  throw 
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the  water  into  the  ear  six  or  seven  times,  or  more,  ere 
the  pellets  of  wax  are  loosened  and  entirely  brought 
out  •  and  sometimes  the  injections  will  not  completely 
succeed  the  first  day  on  which  they  are  employed. 
The  evening  before  the  syringe  is  to  be  used,  it  may 
occasionally  be  best  to  drop  a  little  sweet  oil  into  the  ear. 

7.  Imperfect  Secretion  of  Wax. 

When  the  wax  is  deficient  in  quantity,  Mr.  Bucha- 
nan recommends  warmth  and  stimulant  applications. 
He  advises  two  drops  of  the  following  mixture  to  be 
introduced  into  the  meatus  auditorius,  every  night  at 
bedtime.  1^.  Acid,  pyrolygn.,  spir.  aetheris 'sulphur., 
01.  terebinth,  a  a  M.  One  tablespoonful  of  the  fol- 
lowing medicine  is  also  to  be  taken  at  the  same  time. 
%.  Tinct.  colchici  3  iij.  Aq.  distillat.  I  vj.  M.  If  cos- 
tiveness  prevail,  the  pilulae  rhei  comp.  are  to  be  given. 
—(See  Buchanari's  jjcoustic  Surgery, p.  60.) 

When  the  quality  of  the  secretion  requires  improve- 
ment, the  meatus  is  to  be  frequently  washed  out,  and  a 
little  of  the  infusion  of  quassia  with  rhubarb  and  mag- 
nesia given  once  or  twice  a  day.  The  warm  bath  is 
to  be  occasionally  used  at  bedtime,  and  the  following 
powder  exhibited.  \^.  Hydrarg.  submur.  gr.  ij.  Pulv. 
ipecac,  comp.  3j.  ft.  Pulv.  Hora  decubitus  sumend. 
In  cases  where  the  ear  is  preternaturally  dry,  and  the 
cuticle  of  the  meatus  peels  off,  the  ensuing  injection  is 
to  be  used  every  second  or  third  day.  1,4.  Acid,  pyro- 
hgn.  3  ij.  AquBB  distillatae  5  vj.  ft.  lotio ;  or  the  vapour 
of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  distilled  water  and  pyro- 
ligneous  acid  might  be  introduced  three  times  a  week 
mto  the  meatus  with  the  aid  of  a  glass  relort.  A  little 
cotton  should  afterward  be  put  into  the  ear.— (See 
BuchanarVs  Acoustic  Surgery,  p.  (52.) 

8.  Discharges  from  the  Meatus  Auditorius. 

Purulent  discharges  from  the  ear  either  come  from 
the  meatus  auditorius  externus  itself,  or  they  originate 
from  suppuration  in  the  tympanum,  in  consequence  of 
blows  on  the  head,  abscesses  after  malignant  fevers, 
the  small-pox,  or  the  venereal  disease.  In  such  cases, 
the  little  bones  of  the  ear  are  sometimss  detached,  and 
escape  externally,  and  complete  deafhess  is  most  fre- 
quently the  consequence.  However,  in  a  few  instances, 
total  deafness  does  not  always  follow  even  this  kind  of 
mischief,  as  I  myself  have  witnessed  on  one  or  two 
occasions.  There  is  greater  hope  when  the  disorder  is 
confined  to  the  meatus;  as  judicious  treatment  may 
now  avert  the  most  serious  consequences.  In  Acrel's 
surgical  cases,  there  is  a  case  relative  to  the  circum- 
stance of  which  we  are  speaking.  Suppuration  took 
place  in  the  meatus  auditorius  externus,  in  conse- 
quence of  acute  rheumatism,  which  was  followed  by 
vertigo,  restlessness,  and  a  violent  headache.  The  mat- 
ter discharged  was  yellowish,  of  an  aqueous  consist- 
ence and  acid  smell.  The  meatus  auditorius  was 
filled  with  a  spongy  flesh.  On  introducing  a  probe, 
our  author  felt  a  piece  of  loose  rough  bone,  which  he 
immediately  took  hold  of  with  a  pair  of  forceps  and 
extracted.  From  the  time  when  this  was  accom- 
plished the  discharge  diminished;  and  with  the  aid  of 
proper  treatment,  the  patient  became  perfectly  well. 

The  meatus  auditorius,  like  all  other  parts  of  the 
body,  is  subject  to  inflammation.  This  is  frequently 
produced  by  exposure  to  cold.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say,  that  generally  topical  bleeding  and  antiphlo- 
gistic means  are  indicated.  The  meatus  auditorius 
should  also  be  protected  from  the  cold  air,  particularly 
in  the  winter  season,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Saunders  observes,  "  When  the  means  employed 
to  reduce  the  inflammation  have  not  succeeded,  and 
matter  has  formed,  it  is-generally  evacuated,  as  far  as 
I  have  observed,  between  the  auricle  and  mastoid  pro- 
cess or  into  the  meatus.  If  it  has  been  evacuated  into 
the  meatus,  the  opening  is  most  commonly  smali,  and 
the  spongy  granulations,  squeezed  through  a  small 
ajierture,  assume  the  appearance  of  a  polypus.  Some- 
times the  small  aperture  by  which  the  matter  is  eva- 
cuated is  in  this  manner  even  closed,  and  the  patient 
Buffers  the  inconvenience  of  frequent  returns  of  pain 
from  the  retention  of  the  discharge.  When  the  parts 
have  fallen  into  this  state,  ii  will  be  expedient  to  hasten 
the  cure  by  making  an  inci-sioa  into  the  sinus,  between 
the  auricle  and  mastoid  process.  j 

It  occasionally  happens  that  the  bone  itself  dies  in 
tonsequencc  of  the  sinus  being  neglected,  or  the  origi- 
nal extent  of  the  suppuration.    The  exfoliating  parts  | 


are  the  meatus  externus  of  the  os  temporis,  or1 
ternal  lamina  of  the  mastoid  process."—  (P.  24,  25.) 
In  some  examples  of  purulent  discharge  from 
ear.  and  particularly  in  scrofulous  patients,  Mr.  Buci 
nan    employs  alterative  medicines,   as    calomel, 
tincture  of  iodine,  and  the  compound  rhubarb  jnllsof  t 
Edmb.  PharmacopcBia.    He  also  sometimes  has 
course  to  the  pjToligneous  injection.— (See  Illuati 
lions  of  .Acoustic  Surgery,  p.  93,  &c.)    Some 
tional  cases  in  favour  of  the  efiicacy  of  iodine,  in 
tain  forms  of  deafness  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Manso|j 
work. — (See  Medical  Researches  on  the  Effects  oflodt 
8vo.  London,  1825.) 

9.  Excrescences  in  the  Meatus  Auditorius. 

Though  the  membrane  lining  the  meatus  audito: 
is  very  delicate,  it  is  not  the  less  liable  to 
thickened,  and  to  form  polypous  excrescences, 
case,  however,  is  not  common.  As  such  tumours 
ordinarily  firmer  in  their  texture  than  polypi  of 
nose,  they  are  sometimes  not  so  easily  extracted  w 
forceps.  When  they  are  situated  near  the  exter 
orifice,  and  admit  of  being  taken  hold  of  with  a  smi 
pair  of  forceps  or  a  hook,  and  drawn  outwards,  t: 
may  easily  be  cut  away.  When  the  tumours 
more  deeply  situated,  Mr.  B.  Bell  recommends  the 
of  a  ligature.  Here  the  same  plan  may  be  pursued 
will  be  explained  in  the  article  Polypus.  But  it  so 
times  happens,  that  the  excrescences  cannot  be 
moved  in  this  manner ;  as,  instead  of  being  adhe: 
by  a  narrow  neck,  they  have  a  broad  base,  which 
cupies  a  considerable  extent  of  the  passage.  In  si 
cases,  the  use  of  escharotics  h£is  been  proposed ; 
they  cannet  be  used  without  risk  of  injuring  the  t; 
panum.  Mr.  Buchanan  prefers  the  practice  of  renii 
ing  polypi  of  the  meatus  with  forceps,  and  afterw; 
touching  the  part  from  which  they  grew  with  the  ui 
hydrarg.  nitrat.,  or  tinct.  ferri  muriati. — {.'icoiistic  S 
gery,  p.  74.)  He  also  recommends  washing  out 
l)assage  every  day  with  the  injection,  IjL.  Acid,  py 
lign.  3  ij.Aq.  distillate  3  vj.  ft.  lotio. 

10.  Herpes  of  the  Meatus  J^uditorius. 

An  herpetic  ulcerous  eruption  sometimes  affects  t' 
meatus  auditorius  and  auricle,  producing  considerable 
thickening  of  the  skin,  and  so  great  an  obstruction 
of  the  passage  that  a  good  deal  of  deafness  is 
consequence.      Mr.   Saunders  remarks,   that  in   t 
case,  "  the  ichor  which  exudes  from  the  pores  of 
ulcerated  surface,  inspissates  in  the  meatus,  and 
only  obstructs  the  entrance  of  sound,  but  is  accompa- 
nied with  a  great  degree  of  fetor.    This  disease  is  not 
unfrequent.    I  have  never  seen  it  resist  the  effect  of 
terative  medicines,"  the  use  of  injections  containii 
the  oxymuriate  of  quicksilver,  and  the  application 
the  unguentum  hydrargyri  nitrati.    Mr.  Saunders 
hibited  calomel  as  the  alterative,  and  in  one  instan< 
employed  a  solution  of  the  argentum  nitratum  as 
injection. — (Page  25,  26.)    When  the  disease  is  obi 
nate,  a  seton  should  be  made  on  the  nape  of  the  n 
or  a  blister  be  applied  behind  the  ear.    The  tincture 
iodine  should  also  be  tried. 

1 1.  .Bffections  of  the  Tympanum, 

The  ear  is  sometimes  affected  with  a  puriform  ich( 
ous  discharge,  attended  with  a  loss  of  hearing,  pro^ 
portionate  to  the  degree  of  disorganization  which  the 
tympanum  has  sustained.      Frequently,  on   blowing 
the  nose,  air  is  expelled  at  the  meatus  auditorius  ex- 
ternus; and  when  this  is  the  case,  it  is  evident  that 
the  discharge  is  connected  with  an  injury  or  destruc 
tion  of  the  membrana  tympani.    However,  when  the 
Eustachian  tube  is  obstructed  with  mucus  or  matter, 
or  whsn  it  is  rendered  impervious,  and  permanently 
closed  by  inflammation,  the  membrana  tympani  m 
not  be  perfect,  and  yet  it  is  clear,  no  air  can  in 
state  be  forced  out'  of  the  external  ear  in  the  abo' 
manner.    An  examination  with  a  blunt  probe  or  witl 
the  eye,  while  the  rays  of  the  sun  fall  into  the  passage, 
should  therefore  not  be  omitted.    If  the  membrane 
have  any  aperture  in  it,  the  probe  will  pass  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  tympanum,  and  the  surgeon  feel  that  his  in 
strument  is  in  contact  with  the  ossicula. 

In  this  manner  the  affection  may  be  discriminated 
from  an  herpetic  ulceration  of  the  meatus  auditorius 
externus.  The  causes  are  various :  In  scarlatina  ma- 
ligna, the  membrana  tympani  occasionally  in  flam 
and  sloughs;  all  the  ossicula  are  discharged,  and  if  t! 
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patient  live,  he  often  continues  quite  deaf.  An  earache, 
in  other  words,  acuto  inflammation  of  the  tympanum, 
is  the  mo&t  common  occasion  of  suppuration  in  this 
,  cavity,  in  which,  and  the  cells  of  the  mastoid  process, 
a  good  deal  of  pus  collects.  At  len^rth  the  membrana 
tymnani  ulcerates,  and  a  large  quantity  of  matter  is 
discharged ;  but  as  the  secretion  of  pu3  still  goes  on, 
the  discliarge  continues  to  ooze  out  of  the  external  ear. 
Instead  of  stimulating  applications,  inflammation  of 
the  tympanum  demands  the  rigorous  employment  of 
antiphlogistic  means.  Unfortunately,  it  is  a  too  com- 
mon practice  in  this  cat-e  to  have  recourse  to  acrid  spi- 
rituous remedies.  Above  all  things,  the  repeated  ap- 
plication of  leeches  to  the  skin  behind  the  external  ear 
and  over  the  mastoid  process,  should  never  be  neglected. 
As  soon  as  the  inflammation  ceases,  the  degree  of  deaf- 
ness occasioned  by  it  will  also  disappear.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  always  happen. 

Wlien  an  abscess  is  situated  in  the  cavity  of  tlie 
tympanum,  Mr.  Saunders  thinks  that  the  membrana 
tympani  should  not  be  allowed  to  burst  by  ulceration, 
but  be  opened  by  a  small  puncture. — (P.  31.)  Ilowever, 
unless  there  were  the  strongest  ground  for  believing  that 
the  Eustachian  tube  were  impervious,  this  advice,  I 
think,  ought  not  to  be  followed,  more  especially  as  the 
symptoms  are  generally  too  vague  to  atlbrd  any  degree 
of  certainty  in  the  diagnosis. 

Sometimes  the  disease  of  which  we  are  treating,  is 
more  insidious  in  its  attack;  slight  paroxysms  of  pain 
occur,  and  are  relieved  by  slight  discharges.  The  case 
goes  on  in  this  way,  tmtil,  at  last,  a  continual  dis- 
charge of  matter  from  the  ear  takes  place.  The  dis- 
order is  destructive  in  its  tendency  to  the  faculty  of 
hearing,  and  it  rarely  stops  until  it  has  so  much  disor- 
ganized the  tympanum  and  its  contents,  as  to  occasion 
total  deafness.  Hence,  Mr.  Saunaers  insists  upon  the 
propriety  of  making  attempts  to  arrest  its  progress, — 
attempts  which  are  free  from  danger ;  and  he  censures 
the  foolish  fear  of  interfering  with  the  complaint, 
founded  on  the  apprehension,  that  bad  constitutional 
effects  may  originate  from  stopping  the  discharge. 

If  the  case  be  neglected,  the  tympanum  is  very  likely 
to  become  carious  ;  before  which  change,  the  disease, 
says  Mr.  Saunders,  is  mostly  curable. 

Mr.  Saunders  divides  the  complaint  into  three  stages : 
1.  A  simple  puriform  discharge.  2.  A  puriform  dis- 
charge complicated  with  fungi  and  polypi.  3.  A  puri- 
form discharge  with  carles  of  the  tympanum.  As  the 
disease  is  local,  direct  applications  to  the  parts  affected 
are  chiefly  entitled  to  confidence.  Blisters  and  setons 
may  also  be  advantageously  employed.  Mr.  Saun- 
ders's practice  consisted  in  administering  laxative  medi- 
cines and  fomentmg  the  ear,  while  inflammatory  symp- 
toms lasted,  and  afterward  injecting  a  solution  of  the 
sulphate  of  zinc  or  cerussa  acetata. 

In  the  second  stage,  when  there  were  fungi,  he  re- 
moved or  destroyed  them  with  forceps,  afterward 
touched  their  roots  with  the  argentum  nitratum,  or  in- 
jected a  solution  of  alum,  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  argen- 
tum nitratum.  | 

Writers  describe  a  relaxed  state  of  the  membrana 
lympani  as  a  cause  of  deafness.  If,  says  a  late  author, 
afler  a  discharge  fiom  the  meatus  auditorius  externus, 
or  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  or  a  dropsy  of  the  latter  ca- 
vity, the  hearing  remains  hard,  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  infinnity  may  depend  upon  relaxation  of 
the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  or  paralysis  of  the 
internal  muscle  of  the  malleus.  This  suspicion  will 
he  strengthened  if  the  deafness  should  increase  in 
damp  and  lessen  in  dry  weather ;  and  particularly,  if 
it  be  found  that  the  hearing  is  benefited  by  introdu- 
cing into  the  ear  dry  warm  tonic  applications,  such  as 
the  smoke  of  burning  juniper-berries  or  other  astrin- 
gejit  vegetable  substances.  The  decoction  of  bark, 
used  as  an  injection,  is  also  said  to  have  done  good. 

The  relaxation  of  the  tympanum,  alleged  to  proceed 
from  a  rupture  of  the  muscle  of  the  malleus,  is  deemed 
incurable  ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  ca.se  which  depends 
upon  paralysis  of  this  muscle.  Here  tonic  injections 
into  the  tympanum,  through  the  Eusta.-.hian  rube,  are 
reconmicnd(;d.-  (Diet,  des  Sciences  MM.  t  38,  p  50.) 
Electricity,  stimulating  liniments,  gargles,  and  a  blis- 
ter, might  also  be  tried. 

Imperfect  hearing  is  supfiosed  sometiines  to  arise 
from  preternatural  tcn.sion  of  the  membrane  of  the  tym- 
panum, indicated  by  the  patient  hearing  better  in  wet 
than  dry  weather,  and  by  his  hearing  what  is  spoken 


in  a  low  tone  near  his  ear  better  than  any  thing  said  in 
a  loud  manner.  The  opinions  delivered  by  writers  on 
the  causes  of  this  affection  are  only  uncertain  con- 
jectures. The  local  treatment  recommended  consists 
of  injecting  into  the  meatus  auditorius  emollient  de- 
coctions or  warm  milk,  or  introducing  into  the  i)assage 
a  dossil  of  soft  cotton,  dipped  in  oil  of  sweet  almonds. 
Nothing  certain  is  known  respecting  the  proper  con- 
stitutional treatment,  as  must  be  clear  from  our  igno- 
rance of  the  causes  of  tMs  form  of  disease  of  the  ear. 

Hardness  of  hearing  appears  sometimes  to  be  caused 
by  a  chronic  thickening  of  the  membrane  of  the  tym- 
panum ;  and  it  is  alleged,  that  there  are  cases  of  this 
description  which  proceed  from  syphilis,  and  require 
mercury.  An  issue  in  the  arm  nearest  the  affected 
ear,  the  tincture  of  iodine,  and  emollient  and  slightly 
stimulant  injections,  are  likewise  commended.  When 
the  tympanum  was  so  considerably  thickened  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  restoring  it  to  a  healthy'state 
Portal  questioned  whether  it  might  not  be  advisable  to 
make  a  small  opening  in  ifi—iFricis  de  Cliir.  Pratique 
t.  2,  p.  430.)  This  operation  which  is  said  to  have  beeii 
first  suggested  by  Cheselden,  will  be  considered  in  the 
ensuing  section. 

Morgagni  found  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  inter- 
sected by  numerous  membranes,  which  impeded  the 
movements  of  the  oss\cyi\di.~{Epist.  an.  6,  ^  4.) 

Meckel  does  not  mention  any  example  of  a  deficiency 
of  all  the  ossicuJa.—( i/arteZZ/.  des  Pathol.  ./Inat.  b.  \,p. 
402.)  Mersanni,  however,  found  the  incus  wanting.— 
(Bonet  Sepulch.  1. 1,  sect.  10,  obs.  4,  §  J.)  Caldani,  the 
malleus  and  \ncMs.—{Ej)ist.  ad  Haller,  t.  0,  ;;.  142.) 
The  latter  ca.se  was  unattended  with  any  bad  effect  on 
the  hearing ;  the  first  with  deafness.  In  a  deaf  child 
three  years  of  age,  Bailly  found  the  ossiculaof  only  one- 
third  their  proper  size.— {Bonet  Sepulch.  t.  \, sect. I'd,  obs. 
4,  ^  3.)  In  an  example  where  the  fenestra  rotunda  was 
obstructed,  Cotunni  found  the  ossicula  twice  as  large 
as  natural.— (i)e  Labijrmthi  .duris  contentis,  $  72,  and 
Meckel's  Handb.  des  Pathol.  ..dnat.  b.  1,  p.  402.)  A 
case  in  which  all  the  ossiculi  were  wanting,  is  now  on 
record.- (See  Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.  t.  38,  p.  114.) 

12.  Obstruction  of  the  Eustachian  Tube 

This  is  oflen  a  cause  of  a  considerable  degree  of  deaf 
ness,  because  it  is  necessary  for  perfect  hearing,  that 
air  should  be  conveyed  from  the  mouth  through  this 
passage  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  which  now 
can  no  longer  happen. 

A  degree  of  deafiiess  generally  attends  a  severe  cold, 
which  is  accounted  for  by  the  Eustachian  tube  being 
obstructed  with  thickened  mucus.  Mr.  Saunders  tells 
us,  that  the  obstruction  most  frequently  arises  from 
syphilitic  ulcers  in  the  throat,  or  sloughing  in  the 
cynanche  maligna.  The  deafness  comes  on  when 
such  sores  are  healed ;  that  is,  when  the  obstruction  is 
complete.  The  descent  of  a  nasal  polypus  into  the 
pharynx,  and  enlarged  tonsils,  have  also  been  known 
to  close  the  tube.— (P.  42.) 

Wlien  the  Eustachian  tube  is  obstructed,  the  patient 
cannot  feel  the  membrana  tympani  crackle,  as  it  were, 
in  his  ear,  on  blowing  forcibly  with  his  nose  and 
rnouth  stopped.  Previous  ulceration,  or  disease  of  the 
throat  will  sometimes  facilitate  the  diagnosis. 

When  the  Eustachian  tube  is  obstructed  with  mu- 
cus, it  has  been  proposed  to  employ  injections,  which 
are  to  be  thrown  by  means  of  a  syringe  and  catheter, 
into  the  guttural  orifice  of  that  canal.  This  operation, 
however,  is  alleged  to  be  always  attended  with  trouble ; 
and,  when  the  os  spongiosum  inferius  happens  to  be 
.situated  near  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  the  introduction  of 
any  instrument,  like  a  femalp  catheter,  would  be  im- 
practicable — {Richerand,  N^isogr.  Chir,  t.  2,  p.  131, 
ed.  2.) 

Sir  A.  Cooper  had  noticed,  that  hearing  was  only  im- 
paired, not  lost,  when  suppurations  in  the  tyuipanum 
had  injured  and  even  destroyed  the  membrana  tympani. 
and  that  the  degree  of  deafness  by  no  means  equalled 
what  resulted  from  an  obstruction  of  the  Eustacliian 
tube.  Hence,  when  the  tube  was  permanently  ob- 
literated, ho  conceived  that  a  small  puncture  of  the 
membrana  tjinpani  might  be  the  moans  of  enabling 
the  patient  to  hear.  This  gentleman  reports  four 
cases,  in  which  the  experiment  was  made  with  success. 

The  operation  consists  in  introducing  an  instrument, 
resrmbling  a  hydrocele  trocar,  but  curved,  into  the 
moiitus  auditorius  externus.  and  pushing  it  through 
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the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  membrana  tym- 
pam;  a  place  rendered  most  eligible  on  account  of  the 
situation  of  the  corda  tympani  and  manubrium  of  the 
malleus,  parts  which  should  be  left  uninjured.  The 
instrument  must  not  be  introduced  far,  lest  it  wound 
the  vascular  lining  of  the  tympanum,  and  cause  a  tem- 
porary continuance  of  the  deafness,  by  an  eifusion  of 
Wood.  When  the  puncture  is  made  in  proper  cases 
and  in  a  judicious  manner,  hearing  is  immediately 
restored.  A  small  hole  in  the  membrana  tympani  now 
conveys  the  air  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  an- 
swering the  same  purpose  as  the  Eustachian  tube. 

The  surgeon  will  be  able  to  operate  with  more  ease, 
if  he  take  care  to  lessen  the  curvature  of  the  meatus 
auditorius  by  drawing  upwards  the  external  ear. 

There  is  some  chance  of  a  relapse  in  consequence  of 
the  opening  closing  up.  This  consideration  led  Riche- 
rand  to  propose  making  the  aperture  with  caustic,  so 
as  to  destroy  a  part  of  the  membrane.— (iVosogr.  Chir. 
t.  2,  p.  ]32,  ed.  2.)  The  suggestion  is  not  likely  to  be 
adopted,  on  account  of  the  inconveniences  of  applying 
caustic  within  the  ear.  Mr.  Saunders  is  an  advocate 
for  making  the  opening  large.  However,  perhaps  the 
best  method  of  doing  the  operation  both  effectually  and 
safely  is  that  lately  described  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  of* 
Hull,  the  chief  peculiarity  of  whose  mode  consists  in 
drilling  the  perforation.  The  quadrangular  point  of 
his  perforator  cuts  the  fibres  of  the  membrana  tym- 
pani across  ;  they  retract ;  the  wound  assumes  an  oval 
shape;  and  there  is  less  danger  of  its  closure  again, 
than  after  the  common  plan  of  making  a  single  punc- 
ture. "  A  room  (says  Mr.  Buchanan),  with  a  window 
fronting  the  south,  should  be  chosen  for  the  place  of 
the  operation ;  and  the  patient  placed  on  a  low  seat, 
80  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  may  fall  into  the  meatus. 
The  manubrium  or  handle  of  the  malleus,  will  then  be 
distinctly  seen,  pointing  downwards  and  inwards ;  oc- 
cupying the  superior  half  of  the  membrana  tympani. 
The  surgeon  being  seated  on  a  high  chair,  should  lay 
his  left  hand  on  the  head  of  the  patient,  and  with  the 
right  take  hold  of  the  instrument  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  would  a  pen  when  writing :  he  should  then  cau- 
tiously and  steadily  enter  the  point  of  the  perforator 
into  the  membrana  tympani,  about  half-way  between 
the  centre  and  its  lower  edge,  and  with  the  thumb  and 
index  finger,  give  the  instrument  half  a  turn  one  way 
and  then  half  a  turn  the  other,  and  in  this  manner 
gently  push  the  point  about  a  line  through  the  mem- 
brane."— (See  Engraved  Representatiwi  of  the  .Ana- 
tomy of  the  Ear,  p.  33.)  Mr.  Saunders,  by  puncturing 
the  tympanum,  instantaneously  restored  the  hearing 
of  one  patient,  who  had  been  deaf  thirty  years  in  con- 
sequence of  a  destruction  of  a  part  of  his  palate  by  sy- 
philis.— (P.  45  )  111  an  instance  where  a  young  man 
had  been  deaf  for  eight  years,  apparently  from  obstruc- 
tion of  the  Eustachian  tube  by  swellings  and  disease 
about  the  throat,  Paroisse  also  restored  the  hearing 
directly,  by  perforating  the  anterior  and  inferior  part 
of  the  tympannm.— {Opuscules  de  Chir.  p.  309,  8vo. 
Paris,  1806.)  The  practice  has  also  been  successfully 
adopted  by  Michaelis  in  one  case,  and  Hunold  has 
tried  it  in  a  vast  number  of  examples,  two-thirds  of 
which  succeeded.— (O/ci.  des  Sciences  M(d.  t.  38,  p.  63.) 
Sir  A.  Cooper's  cases  are  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1802. 

Puncturing  the  membrana  tympani  has  been  attended 
with  some  degree  of  success  in  France,  where  it  has 
been  tried  by  Itard,  Celliez,  and  Maunoir,  &c.  It  is 
not  to  be  dissembled,  however,  that  it  is  liable  to  fail- 
ure. Dubois  performed  the  operation  in  four  instances, 
without  success.— (Utc/jcrand,  Nosogr.  Chir.  t.  2,  p. 
132.) 

In  most  cases  the  patients  benefited  are  said  to  have 
experienced  pain  just  after  the  trocar  was  withdrawn 
The  organ,  not  being  accustomed  to  sound,  had  became 
so  extremely  sensible,  that  ii  could  not  bear  the  gentlest 
impression  of  the  sonorous  vibrations ;  and  the  patient's 
first  request,  aftc  the  perforation  had  been  made,  was, 
that  persons  near  him  might  speak  softly.  This  ex- 
cessive tenderness  of  the  sense  gradually  subsides. 

The  two  principal  objections  made  to  the  foregoing 
practice  are,  the  risk  of  injuring  that  part  of  the  tym- 
panum which  is  connected  with  the  malleus,  and  the 
•tendency  of  the  puncture  to  heal  up  again. — (See  Did. 
des  Sciences  M  d.  t.  38,  p.  57  ;  Maunoir  in  Joum.  de 
Mid.  t.  13  ;  Sabatier,  Traite  d'Anaiomie,  t.  2,  p.  186.) 
The  author  of  the  article  Oreille  m  the  latter  dictionary, 
who  cannot,  however,  be  deemed  at  all  partial  to  the 


operation,  delivers  the  following  judgment  i 
it:— 1.  It  is  the  only  operation  which  is  likely  to  an 
swer  where  the  tympanum  is  cartilaginous  or  ossifie 
and  the  rest  of  the  organ  is  sound.  2.  It  will  be  attend 
with  some  success  where  the  Eustachian  lube  is  clc 
and  this  defect  cannot  be  otherwise  removed.  3.  It ' 
be  useless  where  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  is  fiUe 
with  matter,  which  is  too  thick  to  escape  through  t\ 
puncture.  4.  When  deafness  depends  on  paralysis  ( 
the  auditory  nerve.  5.  When  the  infirmity  arises  froi 
inflammation  of  the  ear  or  nervous  irritation.  6.  Fron 
fevers,  the  Eustachian  tube  being  pervious. 

The  limits  of  this  work  will  not  allow  me  to 
duce  the  directions  given  by  various  authors  for 
jecting  fluids  into  the  Eustachian  tube.    Wathen,  Ba 
ron  Boyer,  Itard,  Buchanan,  and  the  latest  surgeon 
who  have  considered  this  operation,  seem  to  agree,  tha 
it  is  more  easily  performed  by  passing  the  tube  througt 
one  of  the  nostrils  than  the  mouth.    Wathen's  instru^^ 
ments  are  described  in  Phil.  Trans.  1794;  those 
Baron  Boyer  in  Traite  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  6,p.  391 ;  thos 
of  M.  Itard,  which  deserve  particular   notice,  in 
IVait^  des  Mai.  del' Oreille;  and  those  of  another  mo 
dern  advocate  for  this  operation,  in  Diet,  des  Science 
Med.  t.  38,p.  108.    The  latter  author,  after  stating  ho^ 
his  tubes,  which  are  four  French  inches  in  length,  and 
shaped  somewhat  like  an  italic  S,  are  introduced,  enn 
merates  the  following  as  the  advantages  derived  fron 
their  employment.     1.  Fluid  applications  may  be  con 
veyed  into  the  Eustachian  tube,  the  cavity  of  the  tyi 
panum,  and  the  mastoid  cells,  and  deeply  seated  ot 
stinate  ulcerations  within  these  parts  cured.    2.  The 
same  parts  can  be  cleared  from  any  mucus  by  which 
they  are  obstructed.    3.  Blood  extravasated  within  the 
tympanum  from  blows  on  the  head,  can  be  washed  out. 

4.  Chalky  substances,  which  sometimes  form  in  the 
tympanum,  may  be  brought  out  in  the  same  manner. 

5.  Through  the  tube  a  stilet  can  be  passed  into  the 
Eustachian  tube,  so  as  to  perforate  a  congenital  sep- 
tum, or  any  cicatrix,  obstructing  the  entrance  of  that 
passage.  6.  When  the  sensibility  of  the  auditory  nerve 
is  dull,  the  effect  of  fluids  thrown  into  the  tympanum 
can  be  tried. — (See  also  T.  Buchanan's  engraved  Re- 
presentation  of  the  .Anatomy  of  the  Hu7nanEar,  p. 
fol.  Hull,  1823.) 

13.  Of  perforating  the  Mastoid  Process. 

Of  all  the  cases  of  deafness  for  which  Arnema 
and  others  have  recommended  this  operation,  thi 
attended  with  an  abscess  and  caries  of  this  process 
the  only  one  in  which  the  practice  is  now  at  all  sanc- 
tioned. An  instance  is  related  by  Jasser,  in  which  the 
carious  surface  of  the  right  mastoid  process  was  ex« 
posed  by  an  incision,  and  an  opening  detected  with  ■ 
probe.  An  injection  was  thrown  into  the  apertun 
with  a  syringe,  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  Jasser  anj 
his  patient,  the  fluid  gushed  out  of  the  right  nostril. 
The  plan  was  repeated  for  a  few  days,  and  at  the  end 
of  three  weeks,  the  part  was  healed,  and  the  hearing 
greatly  improved.  This  success  induced  Jasser  to 
make  a  perforation  in  the  left  mastoid  process,  the  ear 
on  that  side  being  deaf,  and  to  employ  the  injection, 
which  was  also  discharged  from  the  left  nostril.  The 
hearing,  however,  was  not  so  completely  restored  in 
this  as  it  had  been  in  the  right  ear;  but  the  wound 
healed  up  without  any  exfoliations.— (/w/ni.  de  Mt'd. 
Fev.  1793.)  The  idea  of  perforating  the  mastoid  process 
was  suggested  long  before  the  time  of  Jasser.  Riol 
in  various  parts  of  his  works,  suggests  the  propriety 
making  a  small  perforation  in  several  cases  of  de; 
ness,  and  tinnitus  aurium,  attended  with  obstructio: 
of  the  Eustachian  tube.  Rolfincius  also  advised  a 
similar  opening  to  be  made  in  the  mastoid  process  with 
a  trocar,  in  cases  of  dropsy  of  the  cavity  of  the  tym- 
panum and  of  the  mastoid  cells.  Jasser,  however,  w: 
the  firsit  who  actually  made  the  experiment,  and  h 
example  was  followed  by  Hagstroem,  whose  attem] 
did  not  succeed,  the  compii'lion  of  the  operation  havi: 
been  interrupted  by  profuse  hemorrhage,  and  no  be^ 
nefit  done  to  the  hearing.  The  injections  also  appei 
to  have  caused,  in  this  instance,  alarming  symptoms,' 
violent  pain  in  the  head,  loss  of  vision,  sense  of  suffo-' 
cation,  and  syncope.  The  fluid  entered  the  mastoid 
cells  without  any  of  it  issuing  either  by  the  nostrils  or 
mouth. — (Op.  cit.) 

The  operation  was  successfully  tried  by  Loffler.  TTie 
injection  did  not  pass  into  the  mouth,  yet  the  h( 
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vtts  restored,  though  H  '^w  l"rt  "^ain  when  the  wound 

lo»ed.  Hence  a  a*^'  v  U-^  as  made,  and  kept 
Iroin  healing  by  me*.'*  o*"  h  ^iecc  of  catgut.  The 
patient  was  aftsrward  vLJi'  to  fcmr  when  his  mouth 

\va.s  open. 

The  perforation  of  the  mastoid  process  was  not  ap- 
Mvcii  of  by  Mor^Hgni;  indei'd.  it  must  often  fail,  as 

nth  Morgagni  ard  Hagstroem  have  observed,  on  ac- 
count of  complete  bony  partitions  preventing  all  com- 
munications between  the  mastoid  cells ;  and  sometimes 
the  mastoid  process,  instead  of  being  cellular,  is  per- 
fectly solid ;  an  instance  of  which  is  recorded  by  A. 
Murray. 

1  i.  Diseases  of  the  Labyrinth. 
niese  are  much  more  diversified  than  might  at  first 
be  supposed;  and  if  we  admit  the  two  doubtful  cases 
said  to  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  lymph  of  Cotunni, 
there  are  not  less  than  seven  different  species  of  disease 
affecting  the  labyrinth:—!.  Disease  of  the  fenestra 
ovaUs  and  fenestra  rotunda,  as  ulceration,  thickening, 
&c.  2.  Malformation  of  these  apertures.  3.  Mal- 
formation of  the  labyrinth.  4.  Inflammation  of  the 
nervous  membrane  which  lines  its  cavities.  5.  Alter- 
ation of  the  liquor  of  Cotunni.  6.  Deficiency  of  the 
same  fluid.    7.  Affections  of  the  nerve  of  hearing. 

No  doubt  deafness  (and  that  kind  of  it  which  so  fre- 
quently foils  the  most  skilful  men)  often  arises  from  an 
insensible  state  of  the  portio  mollis  of  the  auditory 
nerve,  or  of  the  surfaces  on  which  its  filaments  are 
spread.  This  affection  is  analogous  to  the  amaurosis, 
or  gutta  Serena,  in  which,  though  every  part  of  the  eye 
may  seem  to  possess  its  natural  structure,  sight  is  lost, 
because  the  rays  of  light  only  strike  against  a  paralytic 
or  insensible  retina.  Mr.  Saunders  dissected  the  ears 
of  two  deaf  patients  with  the  greatest  care,  but  could 
not  discover  the  least  deviation  from  the  natural  struc- 
tuie.  In  the  commencement  of  deafness  from  a  para- 
lytic affection  of  the  auditory  nerve.  Sir  A.  Cooper 
remarked,  that  the  secretion  of  cerumen  was  dimi- 
nished, and  when  the  deafness  became  worse,  was 
totally  suppressed.  And  another  particular  symptom 
of  paralysis  of  the  auditory  nerve,  pointed  out  by  the 
same  author,  is  the  patient's  inability  to  hear  the  sound 
of  a  watch  placed  between  the  incisor  teeth. 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  a  paralytic  affection  of 
the  auditory  nerve,  they  are  mostly  buried  in  great 
obscurity,  and  some  of  them  probably  depend  upon 
congenital  imperfection  of  the  nerve  or  brain  itself.  It 
seems,  however,  that  a  part  of  the  causes  to  which  we 
allude  act  mechanically,  as  an  extravasation  of  blood, 
a  steatoma,  or  an  exostosis ;  while  others  operate  on 
the  ear  by  sympathy,  as  is  the  case  when  deafness  is 
produced  by  the  presence  of  worms  in  the  bowels. 

Mr.  Saunders  remarks,  that  all  the  diseases  of  the 
internal  ear  may  be  denominated  nervous  deafness 
the  term,  in  this  sense,  embracing  every  disease,  the 
seat  of  which  is  in  the  nerve,  or  parts  containing  the 
nerve.  Nervous  deafness  is  attended  with  various 
complaints  in  different  <;ases,  no'ses  in  the  head  of 
sundry  kinds,  the  rnurmuritigof  water,  the  hissing  of  a 
boiling  kettle,  rustling  of  leaves,  blowing  of  wind,  &c. 
Other  patients  speak  of  a  beating  noise,  corresponding 
with  the  pulse,  and  increased  by  bodily  exertion,  in  the 
same  degree  as  the  action  of  the  he^n.—(Sau7iders, 
p.  47.) 

According  to  this  author,  there  is  a  syphilitic  species 
of  nervous  deafness,  attended  with  a  sensation  of  some 
of  the  above  peculiar  noises ;  and  one  case  is  related,  in 
which  the  hearing  was  completely  restored  in  five 
weeks,  by  a  mercurial  course. 

Mr.  Saunders  relieved  several  cases  ©/"nervous  deaf- 
ness, by  confining  patients  to  low  diet,  giving  them 
calomel  freely,  repeated  doses  of  sulphate  of  soda, 
magnesia,  sometimes  twice,  sometimes  thrice  a  week, 
or  according  to  circumstances,  and  applying  blisters 
behind  the  ears,  at  intervals  of  a  week.  The  plan  re- 
quires perseverance. 

Electricity  has  been  highly  recommended  for  the  cure 
of  nervous  dcafhess,  though  the  prospect  of  benefit 
from  it  must  entirely  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
cause  of  the  infirmity.  It  is  allowed  to  be  sometimes 
lisefii'  Jn  cases  of  incomplete  paralysis  of  the  auditory 
nerve;  but  it  cannot  be  of  any  service  where  the  Eus- 
tachiui.  tube,  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  or  the  mas- 
toid cells  are  obstructed.  It  is  set  down  as  hurtful , 
vrben  the  patients  are  very  irritable  and  subject  to 
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vertigo,  bleeding  from  the  nose,  great  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head,  &,c.—(Dict.  des  Sciences  M  d  «.  38, 
p.  124.)  The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  efficacy  of  gal 
vanism  is  stili  more  scanty  and  questionable. 

Whether  in  certain  cases  of  deafness  fVom  torpor 
of  the  auditory  nerve  the  introduction  of  tonic  injections 
into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  through  the  Eusta- 
chian tube,  will  answer  in  the  manner  stated  by  a  late 
writer,  future  experience  must  determine. -(Zhcf.  des 
Sciences  Med.  t.  38,  p.  120,  121 .)  The  effect  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  iodine,  in  some  of  these  cases,  may  also  merit 
fanher  trial. 

This  article,  I  think,  may  be  usefully  concluded  with 
a  few  general  but  sensible  observations  on  the  various 
kinds  of  deafness,  made  by  a  modem  writer.  Accord- 
ing to  Professor  Rosenthal,  all  the  disorders  of  the 
sense  of  hearing  may  be  comprised  under  three  princi- 
pal forms. 

1.  Deafness  (Surditas,  Cophosis),  in  which  the 
faculty  of  hearing  articulated  sounds  is  completely 
annihilated. 

2.  Hardness  of  hearing  (Dysaecia),  in  which  this 
faculty  is  so  diminished,  that  articulated  sounds  cannot 
be  heard^  without  the  assistance  of  a  particular  appa- 
ratus. 

3.  Alteration,  or  dimhiution  of  hearing  (Paracusis), 
in  which  the  faculty  of  hearing  articulated  sounds  in 
the  natural  way  is  imperfect  for  want  of  precision. 

1.  Deafness  Rosenthal  distinguishes  into  two  de- 
grees ;  the  first  of  which  is  marked  by  an  absolute 
impossibility  of  hearing  at  all ;  the  second,  by  a  power 
of  still  distinguishing  certain  sounds,  as  whistling,  the 
vowels,  &c.  The  first  is  usually  congenital,  and  a 
cause  of  dumbness. 

The  discrimination  of  these  two  degrees  Rosenthal 
considers  of  great  importance  in  practice,  and  especially 
in  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  because  the  ex 
ceedingly  fine  sense  of  touch  with  which  dumb  persons 
are  sometimes  gifted,  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
faculty  of  hearing.  This  fact  is  illustrated  by  some 
interesting  experiments  made  by  Pfingstenon  deaf  and 
dumb  persons. — {Vieljahrige  Erfahrung  iiber  die 
Gehoerfehler  der  Taubstummen,  Kiel,  1802,  p.  32.)  A 
deaf  and  dumb  girl,  who  was  at  needle-work  in  a  room 
near  the  house-door,  regularly  gave  notice  whenever  it 
was  opened  or  shut.  As  the  door  was  furnished  with 
a  little  bell,  which  rung  loud  enough  whenever  the 
door  moved  to  be  jJainly  b^ard  in  the  neighbouring 
room,  and,  with  the  excepnon  of  this  noise,  no  other 
impulse  nor  shock  couJ<J  be  distinguished,  Pfingsten 
was  surprised  at  the  circumstance.  Desirous  of  ascer- 
taining how  the  girf  really  knew  about  the  movements 
of  the  door,  he  caused  the  bell  to  be  rung  with  great 
force  without  the  door  being  opened ;  the  child  was 
perfectly  unconscious  of  the  noise.  The  bell  was  after- 
ward kept  still,  while  a  person  opened  and  shut  the 
door  so  softly,  that  Pfingsten  himself  could  not  hear  it ; 
yet  the  child  instantly  gave  warning  that  somebody  had 
entered.  The  inference  was,  that  the  chair  on  which 
she  sat  communicated  to  her  legs  and  back  a  certain 
impulse,  which  made  her  conscious  of  the  motion  of  the 
door. 

The  dissection  of  the  ears  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons 
has  evinced  some  facts  explanatory  ot  the  cause  of  the 
loss  of  hearing.  Among  other  things,  it  a])pears,  that 
complete  deafness,  whether  congenital  or  acquired, 
more  frequently  depends  upon  morbid  alterations  of 
the  soft  parts,  than  upon  any  irregularity  in  the  form- 
ation of  the  bones.  Thus,  in  the  body  of  a  person  who 
had  been  deaf  and  dumb  while  living,  Hoffman  found 
the  auditory  nerve  diminished  in  size,  while  every  other 
part  of  the  organ  was  perfectly  natural.  Arnemana 
found  the  nerve  harder  than  common.  Dr.  Haighton 
met  with  an  instance,  in  which  the  vestibulum  was 
filled  with  a  caseous  substance. — (A  case  of  original 
Deafness,  in  Mem.  of  the  Med.  Society,  vol.  3,  p.  1 — 15.) 
Duverney  and  Sandifort  found  the  auditory  nerve 
strongly  compres.sed  by  a  steatoma.  In  one  case,  Itard 
found  every  part  of  the  ear  apparently  so  natural,  that 
the  deafness  could  n  t  be  ascribed  to  paralysis  of  the 
nerve.  In  another,  the  infirmity  depended  upon  ob- 
struction of  the  pa8.sages.  In  a  third,  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum  and  the  vestibulum  contained  small  portions 
of  calcareous  matter.  He  has  also  seen  the  tympanum 
filled  with  a  thick,  yellow  lymph,  or  a  thin  fluid  en- 
closed in  membranous  cells.  In  the  dissection  of  th« 
body  <.f  a  deaf  and  dumb  person,  RosenlUal  noUced, 
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amone  other  remarkable  circumstances,  a  greater 
Hardness  of  the  auditory  than  of  the  facial  nerve,  and 
nreternatural  firmness  of  the  medulla  oblongata ;  thick- 
enine  of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  ;  the  bony 
roof  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  not  tMcker  than 
paper;  and  just  over  the  junction  of  the  malleus  with 
the  incus  the  bony  substance  was  so  absorbed,  that  an 
appearance  like  that  of  membrane  alone  remained.  The 
mastoid  cells,  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  and  the  Eusta- 
chian tubes,  contained  a  limpid  yellow  fluid.  In  the 
tympanum,  the  periosteum  was  thickened,  forming 
small  cells  around  the  ossicula,  which  were  of  their 
natural  structure.  Nothing  particular  was  remarked 
in  the  labyrinth. 

In  a  small  proportion  of  instances,  the  above  degree 
of  deafness  has  been  traced  to  anomaly  in  the  structure 
of  the  solid  parts.  Thus,  Mundini  found  the  cochlea 
composed  of  only  one  circle  and  a  hair.—(Opusc.  Acad. 
Bonon,  1791,  t.  7,  p.  422.)  Valsalva  found  the  stapes 
adherent  to  the  fenestra  ovalis  (De  Aure  Humana,  cnp. 
11);  and  Reimarus  relates  a  case  in  which  the  ossicula 
were  entirely  wanting.— (if ans^nfte  der  Tkiere,  p.  57.) 
In  the  first  degree  of  deafness  above  described, 
"which,  when  congenital,  must  excite  suspicion  of  serious 
malformation  of  the  organ  and  abolition  of  the  nervous 
influence;  and  when  acquired,  indicates  a  complete 
injury  of  the  functions  of  the  nerve,  the  prognosis,  as 
Rosenthal  observes,  muf<t  be  unfavourable.  Nor  can 
it  be  otherwise  in  the  second  congenital  degree  of  the 
disease,  though  only  a  partial  imperfection  of  the  organ 
and  nerve  can  here  be  supposed.  On  the  other  haixd, 
when  the  latter  degree  is  acquired,  there  is  more  pros- 
pect of  relief,  because  merely  a  partial  alteration  in  the 
soft  parts  is  to  be  suspected. 

2.  Hardness  of  hearing.  Rosenthal  also  distin- 
l^iishes  several  degrees  of  what  is  termed  hardness  of 
hearing.  In  the  first,  the  patient  cannot  hear  a  distant 
noise,  and  especially  high  tones ;  but  he  can  perceive, 
though,  it  is  true,  not  in  a  very  distinct  manner,  articu- 
lated sounds,  when  the  voice  is  a  good  deal  raised.  In 
the  second  degree,  he  hears  and  distinguishes  both  high 
and  low  tones  very  well,  and  also  words,  but  only  when 
the  voice  is  somewhat  raised. 

These  two  cases  are  better  understood,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  tolerably  well  ascertained  that  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  infirmity  is  some  alteration  in  that  part  of  the 
organ  which  serves  as  a  conductor  for  the  vibrations 
of  sound,  or  else  an  increased  sensibility  of  the  nerve, 
all  the  internal  ear  being  in  other  respects  right. 

Among  alterations  of  the  conducting  parts  of  the 
organ,  Rosenthal  comprehends . 

1.  A  total  obliteration  of  the  nieatus  auditorius  ex- 
temus,  its  imperforation,  or  complete  absence.  These 
cases  may  almost  always  be  detected  by  a  superficial 
examination,  the  patient  only  hearing  when  some  solid 
bodies  are  placed  between  his  teeth,  while  lUs  dull  per- 
ception of  sounds  does  not  appear  to  be  much  lessened 
■when  the  ear  is  covered. 

2.  Diseases  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  as  inflam- 
mation of  its  membranous  lining,  caries  of  its  parietes, 
or  collections  of  blood,  pus,  or  other  fluid,  in  its  cavity. 
Rosenthal  thinks  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  inflamma- 
tion and  suppuration  in  the  tympanum  are  much  more 
frequent  than  is  generally  supposed ;  the  former  aflTec- 
tion  being  often  mistaken  for  a  slight  attack  of  rheuma- 
tism. In  dissecting  aged  subjects,  he  has  frequently 
found  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  thickened  and 
opaque,  and  he  could  only  impute  this  appearance  to 
previous  inflammation. 

After  detailing  a  case  illustrative  of  the  symptoms 
of  inflammation  within  the  tympanum,  and  a  few 
observations  on  caries  and  collections  of  fluid  in  that 
cavity,  Rosenthal  notices  the  hardness  of  hearing  con- 
nected with  nervous  irritability,  in  the  treatment  of 
which  case,  he  insists  upon  the  advantage  that  would 
result  from  a  knowledge  of  the  particular  species  of 
morbid  excitement  prevailing  in  the  patient.  But  as 
nothing  very  certain  can  be  made  out  on  this  point, 
and  only  conjectures  can  arise  from  dissections  of  bo- 
dies, that  the  affection  consists  either  in  a  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  part,  or  in  a  partial  paralysis  of 
the  auditory  nerve,  the  exact  nature  and  form  of  which 
are  quite  incomprehensible,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  attend  solely  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  nervous  aflfec- 
tion  in  general.  This  diagnosis  will  be  fa2ilitatcd,  1st, 
If  the  patient  has  been  previously  very  sensible  to  the 
impresaioR  of  certain  tones,  or  sound  in  general ;  2dly, 


If  the  power  of  hearing  has  been  lost  all  on  a  Rodi. 
without  any  mark  of  inflammation  ;  3dly,  If  the  afft 
tion  coincides  with  other  nervous  disorders. 

3.  Alteration  or  Diminution  of  Hearing.    Betw< 
the  most  perfect  hearing,  congenital  or  acqtiired, 
this  point  of  diminution  of  the  faculty  of  hearing, 
senthal  observes  there  are  a  great  many  degrees,  t 
cause  of  which  is  the  more  difhcult  to  comprehend, 
the  circumstances  of  structure,  which  enable  ev 
part  to  perform  its  functions  with  freedom  and  perft 
tion,  are  not  yet  made  out.    If,  says  he,  it  were  in  o 
power  to  determine  what  is  truly  the  regular  slructu 
of  each  part,  we  should  then  be  furnished  witha  mei 
of  judging  correctly  of  the  anomalies  of  function,  the 
changes  in  which  would  be  indicated  quite  as  clearly 
as  in  the  eye,  by  shades  of  organization,  absolutely  in 
the  same  way  as  we  judge  of  the  modifications  which 
the  image  of  objects  must  undergo  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocular  mirror,  by  the  greater  or  less  convexity  of  the 
cornea  or  lens,  or  the  consistence  of  the  other  humours. 

In  the  present  state  of  physiological  and  patholo- 
gical knowledge  of  the  ear,  therefore,  Rosenthal  con- 
ceives that  little  can  be  attempted  with  respect  to  a 
scientific  classification  of  these  cases  of  altered  or  dimi- 
nished hearing.  As  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  and  its 
contents  are  the  parts  which  have  principal  influence  over 
the  intensity  of  sound,  and  a  great  share  in  the  propagation 
of  articulated  sounds,their  faulty  condition  must  here  be 
chiefly  the  subject  for  consideration.  And  among 
their  numerous  defects,  traced  by  dissection,  and  al- 
ready specified  m  the  foregoing  columns,  Rosenthal  par; 
ticularly  calls  the  attention  of  the  reader, 

1.  To  alterations  of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanu: 
whether  proceeding  from  congenital  malformation 
situation,  or  from  thickening,  ossification,  perforatioi 
or  laceration  of  the  same  part. 

2.  The  lodgement  of  some  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  t 
tympanum,  more  frequently  produced  than  is  com- 
monly supposed  by  obstruction  ol"  the  Eustachian  tube. 
In  most  new-born  infants,  Rosenthal  has  also  found  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum  filled  with  a  thick,  almost  gela 
tinous  fluid,  which  for  some  days  is  not  absorbed,  and 
is  probably  the  cause  of  the  indifference  evinced  by 
new-born  children  to  sounds,  which  are  even  so 
tense  as  to  be  offensive  to  the  ears  of  an  adult. 

3.  Alterations  of  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra 
tunda,  such  as  its  imperfect  formation,  or  erroneous 
tuation,  its  thickened  state,  <fcc. 

But  it  is  remarked  by  Rosenthal,  that  as  the  diffc 
ence  in  the  intensity  of  sound  may  occasion  a  modifi' 
cation  in  the  sensations  of  the  ear,  the  merely  con 
ducting  parts  of  the  auditory  apparatus  must  not  be 
forgotten,  as  the  external  ear  and  the  meatus  audito- 
rius externus,  which  regulate  the  quantity  of  sonorous 
waves  striking  the  auditory  nerve.  However,  the  mail 
formations  of  the  meatus  and  the  state  of  the  cerumi 
nous  secretion  within  it,  are  observed  by  Kritter  and 
Lentin  (Ueber  das  schwere  Gehoere,  I.  10,  Leipz.  1794) 
to  have  more  cflTect  on  the  hearing  than  defects  of  the 
auricle  itself,  the  whole  of  which,  as  we  have  stated, 
may  be  lost  without  any  material  deafness  being  pro- 
duced. Lastly,  Rosenthal  calls  our  attention  to  the 
nervous  action  or  influence,  which,  whether  too  much 
raised  or  depressed,  may  equally  render  the  hearing 
dull ;  and  some  useful  information  may  for  the  most 
part  be  derived  from  attending  to  the  patient's  general 
sensibility.— (See  Joum.  CompUm.  t.  6,  p.  21,<Xc.  Du- 
verney,  de  rOrgandede  I'Ouie,  12/no.  1683.  P.  Kelt' 
nedy,  A  Treatise  on  the  Eye,  and  on  some  of  the  Dis- 
eases  of  the  Ear,  8vo.  bond.  1713.  A.  JJ.  Diertert 
QuoBstio,  iS  c.  an  absque  MembrancB  Tympani  Aper 
tura  topica  injici  in  Concham  possint,  Paris,  1748. 
Memoire  sur  la  Theorie  des  Maladies  de  C Oreille  et 
sur  les  Moyens  que  la  Chirurgie  pent  employer  pc 
leur  Curation,  in  Prix  de  VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  9,  p.  II 
<$-c.  ed.  V2mo.  I.  i>.  Amemann,  Bemerkungen  fi 
die  Durchborung  des  Processus  Mastoideus  in  gnv, 
sen  Fallen  der  Taubheit,8vo.  Giitt.  1792.  G.  R.  Tr.  m- 
pel  von  den  Krankheiten  des  Ohres,  in  Arnemann^w 
Magazin  fur  die  Wundarzneiiuis.senschaft,b.  2,  p.  17, 
&c.  8vo.  Giitt.  1798.  Richerand,  Nosogr.' Chir.  t.  2,  p. 
135,  Ac.  edit.  4.  ./i.  Cooper,  ?7i  the  Phil.  Trans,  for 
1802.  Saunders  on  the  .fftiatomy  and  Diseases  of  the 
Ear,  1806.  Desmrniceaux,  Trait  des  Maladies  des 
Yevjc  et  des  Oreilles,  2  lorn.  8wo,  Paris,  1806.  IjOssus, 
Pathologie  Chirurgicale,  t.  1,  p.  84,  dit.  1 809.  W 
Wright,  .in  Essay  07i  the  Human  Ear,  if-s  anatomicat 
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Structure,  aiid  incidental  Complaints,  8uo.  ZrOTid. 
J817.  Diet,  lies  Sciences  M  d.  art.  Oreille,  t.  38,  8ro. 
Paris,  1819.  Rosenthal,  Essai  d'une  Pathologic  de 
TOrgane  de  VOuie,  in  Joum.  ComjiUme^itatre  du  Diet. 
des  Sciences  MM.  t.  6,  p.  17,  8t'o.  Paris,  1820.  J.  M. 
G.  Itard  Traiti  des  Maladies  de  VOreille  et  de  V.-Judi- 
tion,  2  torn.  8vo.  Paris,  1821.  T.  Buchanan,  ^'in  En- 
graved Representation  of  the  Jinatomy  of  the  Human 
Ear,  fol.  Hull,  1823.  .^l.io.  Illustrations  of  Jicoustic 
Surgery,  8t'o.  1825.  .'?nrf,  Manson^s  Med.  Researches 
<m  Iodine,  Svo.  Land.  1825.  For  an  account  of  mal- 
formatimis  of  the  organ,  see  MeckeTs  Handbuch  der 
PathoL  Jlnai.  b.  \,  p.  400,  6,c.  8vo.  Lcipz.  1812.)  [-See 
also  An  Essay  on  Diseases  of  the  Internal  Ear,  by  J. 
R.  Saissy,  M.D.  Translated  by  Professor  Smith,  of 
Maryland,  loith  .Additions  on  the  External  Ear,] 

ECCHYMOSIS.  (From  hxv^,  to  pour  out.)  A 
superficial,  soft  swelling,  attended  with  a  livid  or  blue 
colour  of  the  skin,  produced  by  blood  cxtravasated  in 
tlie  cellular  .substance. 

The  causes  of  ecchymosis  are  falls,  blows,  sprains, 
&c.,  which  occasion  a  rupture  of  the  small  vessels  on 
the  surface  of  the  body,  and  a  consequent  efl"usion  of 
blood,. even  without  any  external  breach  of  continuity. 
Ecchymosis  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  a  contusion.— 
(See  Contusion.)  A  considerable  ecchymosis  may  ori- 
ginate from  a  very  slight  bruise,  when  the  ruptured 
vessels  are  capable  of  pouring  out  a  large  quantity  of 
blood,  and  particularly  when  the  parts  contain  an 
abundance  of  loose  cellular  substance.  In  general, 
ecchymosis  does  not  make  its  appearance  immediately 
after  the  blow  or  sprain,  and  sometimes  not  till  several 
hours  after  the  application  of  the  violence ;  at  least,  it 
is  not  till  this  time  that  the  black,  blue,  and  livid  colour 
of  the  skin  is  most  conspicuous.  A  black  eye,  which 
is  only  an  ecchymo.«s,  is  always  most  di.«figured  six 
or  eight  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  blow. 

In  the  article  Bleeding,  we  have  noticed  how  an  ec- 
chymosis may  arise  from  the  blood  getting  out  of  the 
vein  into  the  adjacent  cellular  substance. 

Common  i-.a.ses  of  ecchymosis  may  generally  be 
easily  cured,  by  applying  discutient  lotions,  and  ad- 
ministering one  or  two  doses  of  any  mild  purgative 
sak.  The  best  topical  applications  are  vinegar,  the 
lotio  muriatis  ammoniae,  spirit,  vin.  camph.  and  the 
liquor  ammon.  acet. 

The  object  is  to  avert  inflammation,  and  to  promote 
the  absorption  of  the  extravasated  fluid. 

In  cases  of  ecchymosis,  I  have  seen  such  success 
attend  the  practice  of  dispersing  collections  of  extra- 
vasated blood,  by  means  of  absorption,  that  the  plan 
of  evacuating  it  by  an  incision  seems  to  me  to  be  sel- 
dom necessary.  When  an  opening  is  made  and  air  is 
admitted,  the  portion  of  blood  which  cannot  be  pressed 
out  soon  putrefies,  and  extensive  inflammation  and 
suppuration  are  the  frequent  consequences. 

The  quick  and  powerful  action  of  the  absorbent  ves- 
sels in  remov  ing  extravasations  of  blood  can  now  be 
no  longer  called  in  question,  when  we  daily  see  it 
proved  in  modern  practice,  that  the  largest  aneurismal 
swellings  are  thus  speedily  diminished  and  removed, 
after  the  operation  of  tying  the  aiteries,  from  which 
such  tumours  arise. 

I  wish,  however,  the  preceding  observations  merely 
to  convey  a  general  condemnation  of  the  practice  of 
opening  swellings  containing  extravasated  blood ;  for 
no  surgeon  is  more  assured  than  I  am,  that  there  are 
particular  exceptions,  in  which  the  plan  is  highly 
proper  and  necessary.  Thus,  whenever  a  case  of  ex- 
tensive ecchymosis,  or  a  large  tumour  of  extravasated 
blood  either  excites  suppuration  or  creates  excessive 
pain  from  distention,  it  is  better  to  practise  a  fV«;e  open- 
ing, tin  it  sometimes  happens  in  cases  of  aneurism, 
that  the  skin  breaks  after  the  artery  has  been  tied,  and 
some  of  the  blood  escapes;  but  the  remainder  putrefies 
and  poon  becomes  blended  with  purulent  matter  in  the 
aac.  Here  the  making  of  a  free  incision  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  irritating  contents  of  the  swelling,  with 
due  attention  to  every  caution  delivered  in  the  article 
AneuTUfm,  will  often  be  followed  by  beneficial  efl'ects. 
FiOTKOl'IlJM.  (From  tKrpinu),  to  turn.)  A  turn- 
Uig  out  or  an  evursion  of  the  eyelids. 

According  to  Scarpa  there  are  two  species  of  this 
disea-se ;  one  j)roduced  by  an  unnatural  swelling  of 
the  lining  of  the  eyelid-s,  which  not  only  pusnes  their 
edges  from  the  eyeball,  but  also  presKes  ilnim  so  for- 
cibly that  they  become  everted  ;  the  other,  arising  from 
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a  contraction  of  the  skin  of  the  eyelid,  or  its  vicinity, 
by  which  means  the  edge  of  the  eyelid  is  first  removed 
for  some  distance  from  the  eye,  and  afterward  turned 
completely  out,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  afiected 
eyelid. 

The  morbid  swelling  of  the  lining  of  the  eyelids, 
which  causes  the  first  species  of  ectropium  (putting 
out  of  present  consideration  a  similar  affection  inci- 
dental to  old  age),  arises  mostly  from  a  congenital 
laxity  of  this  membrane,  afterward  increased  by  obsti- 
nate chronic  ojihthalmies,  particularly  that  of  a  scro- 
fulous nature,  in  relaxed,  unhealthy  subjects  ;  or  else 
the  disease  originates  Irom  the  small-pox  aflecting  the 
eyes. 

While  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  lower  eyelid  as 
it  most  commonly  is,  the  lining  of  this  part  may  be 
observed  rising  in  the  form  of  a  semilunar  fold,  of  a 
pale  red  colour,  like  the  fungous  granulations  of 
wounds,  and  intervening  between  the  eye  and  eyelid, 
which  latter  it  in  some  measure  everts.  When  the 
swelling  is  occasioned  by  the  lining  of  both  the  eye- 
lids, the  disease  as.sumes  an  annular  shape,  in  the 
centre  of  which  the  eyeball  seems  sunk,  vvhile  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  ring  presses  and  everts  the  edges 
of  the  two  eyelids  so  as  to  cause  both  great  uneasmess 
and  defoi-mity.  In  each  of  the  abovciases,  on  press- 
ing the  skin  of  the  eyelids  with  the  point  of  the  finger, 
it  becomes  manifest  that  they  are  very  capable  of  being 
elongated,  and  would  readily  yield,  so  as  entirely  to 
cover  the  eyeball,  were  they  not  prevented  by  the  inter- 
vening swelling  of  their  membranous  lining. 

Besides  the  very  considerable  deformity  which  the 
disease  produces,  it  occasions  a  continual  discharge  of 
tears  over  the  check,  and,  what  is  worse,  a  dryness  of 
the  eyeball,  frequent  exasperated  attacks  of  chronic 
ophthalmy,  incapacity  to  bear  the  hght,  and,  lastly, 
opacity  and  ulceration  of  the  cornea. 

The  second  species  of  ectropium,  or  that  arising 
from  a  contraction  of  the  integuments  of  the  eyelids 
or  neighbouring  parts,  is  not  unfrequently  a  conse- 
quence of  puckered  scars  produced  by  the  confluent 
small-pox  ;  deep  burns ;  or  the  excision  of  cancerous 
or  encysted  tumours,  without  saving  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  skin  ;  or,  lastly,  the  disorder  is  the  effect  of  ma- 
lignant carbuncles,  or  any  kind  of  wound  attended 
with  much  loss  of  substance.  Each  of  these  causes 
is  quite  enougn  to  bring  on  such  a  contraction  of  the 
skin  of  the  eyelids  as  to  draw  these  parts  towards  the 
arches  of  the  orbits,  so  as  to  remove  them  from  the 
eyeball  and  turn  their  edges  outwards.  No  sooner  has 
this  circumstance  happened,  than  it  is  often  followed 
by  another  one  equally  unpleasant,  namely,  a  swelling 
of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  aflfected  eyelids,  which 
afterward  has  a  great  share  in  completing  the  ever- 
sion.  The  lining  of  the  eyelids,  though  trivially 
everted,  being  continually  exposed  to  the  air  and  irrita 
tion  of  extraneous  substancea,  soon  swells,  and  rises 
up  like  a  fungus.  One  side  of  this  fungua-like  tumour 
covers  a  part  of  the  eyeball ;  the  other  pushes  the  eye- 
hd  so  considerably  outwards,  that  its  edge  is  not  un 
frequently  in  contact  with  the  margin  of  the  orbit 
The  complaints  induced  by  this  second  species  of  ec 
tropium  are  the  same  as  those  brought  on  by  the  first ; 
it  being  noticed,  however,  that  in  both  cases  whenever 
the  disease  is  inveterate,  the  fungous  swelling  of  the 
inside  of  the  eyelids  becomes  hard,  coriaceous,  and,  as 
it  were,  callous. 

Although  in  both  species  of  ectropium  the  liningof  the 
eyelids  seems  e<iually  swollen,  yet  the  surgeon  can  easily 
distinguish  to  which  of  the  two  species  the  disease  be- 
longs. For  in  the  first  the  skin  of  the  eyelids  and  ad- 
joining parts  is  not  defonined  with  scars,  and  by  press- 
ing the  everted  eyelid  with  the  point  of  the  finger,  the 
part  would  with  ease  cover  the  eye,  were  it  not  (or  the 
intervening  fungous  swelling,  tut  in  the  se'ond  spe- 
cies of  ectropium,  besides  the  obvious  cicatrix  and  con- 
traction of  the  skin  of  the  eyelids  or  adjacent  parts, 
when  an  effort  is  made  to  cover  the  eye  with  the  everted 
eyelid,  by  pressing  upon  the  latter  jiart  with  the  point 
of  the  finger,  it  does  not  give  way,  so  as  completely  to 
cover  the  globe,  or  only  yields,  as  it  ouglit  to  do,  lor  a 
certain  extent ;  or  it  does  not  move  in  the  least  (ioin  its 
unnatural  position,  by  means  of  the  integumei.ts  of  the 
eyelids  having  been  .so  extensively  destroyed  that  their 
margin  has  become  adherent  to  the  ur<li  of  the  orbit. 

In  addition  to  the  forms  of  the  disease  uitiiiioiieil  by 
Scarpa,  Mr.  Guthrie  enumeratcB  a  case  i/ejx-ndJng  on 
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chronic  inflammation,  accompanied  with  contraction  of 
the  integuments  of  the  eyelid,  but  without  any  manifest 
cicatrix.  It  is  described  by  him  as  usually  taking 
place  after  a  long  continuance  of  lippitvdo,  and  proceed- 
ing from  the  excoriation,  contraction,  and  hardening  of 
the  skin,  "  the  result  of  the  passage  of  the  vitiated  secre- 
tions over  it,  and  which,  by  dropping  on  it,  increase  the 
irritation."— -(0?i  the  Operative  iiurgery  of  the  Eye,  p. 
50—55.)  This  form  of  the  disease,  according  to  Mr. 
Guthrie,  is  rarely  attended  with  such  a  thickening  of  the 
inner  membrane  of  the  eyelid,  as  to  require  removal 
with  the  knife  or  scissors  ;  for  it  subsides  with  the  re- 
moval of  the  complaint. — (P.  60.) 

According  to  Scarpa,  the  cureof  ectropium  cannot  be 
accomplished  with  equal  perfection  in  both  its  forms, 
the  second  species  being,  in  some  cases,  absolutely  in- 
curable. For,  as  in  the  first  species  of  ectropium  the 
disease  only  depends  upon  a  morbid  thickening  of  the 
internal  membrane  of  the  eyelids,  and  the  treatment 
merely  consists  in  removing  the  redundant  portion,  art 
possesses  many  efficacious  means  of  accomplishing 
what  is  desired.  But  in  the  second  species  of  ectropium, 
the  chief  cause  of  which  arises  from  the  loss  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  skin  of  the  eyelids  or  adjacent  parts,  which 
loss  no  known  artifice  can  restore,  surgery  is  not  capa- 
ble of  effecting  a  perfect  cure  of  the  malady.  The 
treatment  is  confined  to  remedying,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, such  complaints  as  result  from  this  kind  of  ever- 
sion,  and  this  can  be  done  in  a  more  or  less  satisfactory 
manner,  according  as  the  loss  of  skin  of  the  eyelid  is  lit- 
tle or  great.  Cases  in  which  so  much  skin  is  deficient, 
that  the  edge  of  the  eyelid  is  adherent  to  the  margin  of 
the  orbit,  Scarpa  abandons  as  incurable.  How  far  the 
case  can  be  rectified,  he  thinks,  may  always  be  estimated 
by  remarking  to  what  point  the  eyelid  admits  of  being 
replaced,  on  being  gently  pushed  with  the  end  of  the 
finger  towards  the  globe  of  the  eye,  both  before  and  af- 
ter the  employment  of  such  means  as  are  calculated  to 
effect  an  elongation  of  the  skin  of  the  eyelid  ;  for  it 
is  to  this  point,  and  no  farther,  that  art  can  reduce  the 
everted  part,  and  permanently  keep  it  so  replaced. 

When  the  first  species  of  ectropium  is  recent,  the 
fungous  swelling  of  the  lining  of  the  eyelid  not  consi- 
derable, and  consequently  the  edge  of  the  eyelid  not 
much  turned  out,  and  in  young  subjects  (for  in  old  ones 
the  eyelids  are  so  fiaccid,  that  the  disease  is  irremedi- 
able), Scarpa  prefers  destroying  the  fungous  surface  of 
the  internal  membrane  of  the  eyelid  by  the  repeated 
application  of  the  argentum  nitratum.  Mr.  Guthrie 
touches  the  fungous  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  every 
four  days  with  a  probe  dipped  in  sulphuric  acid,  and 
gently  applies  every  day,  or  every  second  day,  the  sul- 
phate of  copper,  at  the  same  time  not  omitting  some 
minor  remedies,  which  he  also  employs  in  cases  pro- 
ceeding from  contraction  of  the  skin  independent  of  any 
cicatrix,  and  which  I  shall  presently  notice.— (Ore  tfie 
Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  70.)  In  recent  cases, 
where  the  patient  is  weak  and  irritable  (or  a  child). 
Beer  commences  the  treatment  with  simply  applying 
every  day  the  tincture  of  opium,  which  after  a  time  is  to 
be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  naphtha.  To  the  re- 
laxed conjunctiva  he  rfterward  applies  escharotic  eye- 
salves,  and  last  of  all  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  muriate 
of  antimony.  When  the  part  is  hard  and  callous,  the 
employment  of  caustic  is  preceded  by  scarifications. — 
(Lehre,  S  c.  b.  2,  p.  136.) 

For  remedying  the  considerable  and  inveterate  form 
of  the  first  species  of  the  disease.  Beer  and  Scarpa  are 
advocates  for  cutting  away  the  whole  of  the  fungous 
swelling  closely  from  the  muscular  substance,  on  the 
inside  of  the  eyelid.  The  following  is  Scarpa's  descrip- 
tion of  the  operation. 

The  patient  being  seated  with  his  head  a  little  inclined 
backwards,  the  surgeon,  with  the  index  and  middle  fin- 
ger of  his  left  hand,  is  to  keep  the  eyelid  steadily 
everted,  and  holding  a  small  pairof  curved  scissors  with 
convex  edges  in  his  right,  he  is  completely  to  cut  off  the 
whole  fungosity  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  eyelid 
as  near  as  possible  to  its  base.  The  same  operation  is 
then  to  be  repeated  on  the  other  eyelid,  s-hould  that  be 
affected  with  the  same  disorder.  If  the  excrescence 
should  be  of  such  a  shape  that  it  cannot  be  exactly  in- 
cluded within  the  scissors,  it  must  be  raised  as  much  as 
possible  with  forceps,  or  a  double-iwinted  hook,  and  dis- 
sected off  at  its  base,  by  means  of  a  small  bistoury  with 
a  convex  edge.  This  last  mode  is  preferred  by  Beer 
to  the  use  of  scissors  and  I  confess  that  it  has  always 
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appeared  to  me  the  most  convenient.  The  bleeding, 
which  seems  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation  as  if  it 
would  be  copious,  stops  of  itself,  or  as  soon  as  the 
is  bathed  with  cold  water.  The  surgeon  is  then  to 
ply  the  dressings,  which  are  to  consist  of  two  si 
compresses,  one  put  on  the  upper,  the  other  on 
lower  arch  of  the  orbit,  and  over  these  the  uniting  bam 
age,  in  the  form  of  the  monoculus,  or  so  applied  as 
compress  and  replace  the  edges  of  the  everted  eyelii 
in  order  to  make  them  cover  the  eye.  On  the  first 
moval  of  the  dressings,  which  should  take  place  ab 
twenty-four  or  thirty  hours  after  the  operation,  the 
gcon  will  find  the  whole,  or  almost  the  whole,  of 
eyelid  in  its  natural  position.  The  treatment  shou] 
afterward  consist  in  washing  the  ulcer  on  the  inside 
the  eyelid  twice  a  day  with  simple  water,  or  barley 
water,  and  confect.  rosae,  until  it  is  completely  well. 
It  towards  the  end  of  the  cure  the  wound  should  assume 
a  fungous  appearance,  or  the  edge  of  the  eyelid  seem  to 
be  too  distant  from  the  eyeball,  the  wound  on  the  inside 
of  the  eyelid  must  be  rubbed  several  times  with  the  ar- 
gentum nitratum,  for  the  jmrpose  of  destroying  a  little 
more  of  the  membranous  hning,  so  that  when  the  cica 
trization  follows,  a  greater  contraction  of  it  may  take 
place,  and  the  edge  of  the  eyelid  be  drawn  still  neareg. 
the  eye.  Proper  steps  must  be  taken,  however,  for 
sisting  the  principal  cause  on  which  the  ectropium 
pends,  particularly  chronic  ophthalmy,  a  relaxed 
varicose  state  of  the  conjunctiva,  &c.— (See 
thalmy.) 

In  England  the  excision  of  the  fungous  thicken^ 
portion  of  the  conjunctiva,  in  cases  of  ectropium,  has 
been  very  much  relinquished  for  the  employment  of 
caustic.  The  difficulty  and  almost  total  impossibility  of 
dissecting  off  every  particle  of  the  fungus  render  the 
practice  of  excision  much  less  certain  than  the  treat- 
ment with  caustic.  Thus  we  see  that  Scarpa  con- 
lesses  its  occasional  failure,  and  the  necessity  of  then 
having  recourse  to  the  latter  plan.  Demours  also  lets  the 
employment  of  caustic  follow  the  use  of  the  knife.— 
{Mai.  dfs  Yeux,  p.  98.)  In  the  ectropium  from  a  re- 
laxed fungous  state  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  consequence 
of  purulent  ophthalmia.  Dr.  Vetch  begins  with  a  iig: 
careful  application  of  the  argentum  nitratum  to 
whole  granulated  villous  surface.  The  everted  part 
then  to  be  returned,  and  secured  in  its  place  with 
compress,  and  straps  of  plaster  and  a  bandage.  Every 
time  the  eye  is  cleaned,  the  same  things  are  to  be  re- 
peated, and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  tendency  to 
protrude  will  disappear.— (Ot  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  ' 
228.) 

In  the  second  species  of  ectropium,  or  that  produ 
by  an  accidental  contraction  of  the  skin  of  the  eyelids^ 
or  neighbouring  parts,  Scarpa  observes,  that  if  a  con- 
traction of  the  integuments  has  proved  capable  of  evert- 
ing the  eyelid,  the  excision  of  a  piece  of  the  internal 
membrane  of  the  part,  and  the  cicatrix  which  will  fol- 
low must  also  be  capable,  for  the  same  reason,  of  bring- 
ing back  the  eyelid  into  its  natural  position.  But  since 
nothing  can  restore  the  lost  skin,  the  shortened  slate  of 
the  whole  eyelid,  in  whatever  degree  it  exists,  must  al- 
ways continue,  even  after  any  operation  the  most  skil 
fully  executed.  Hence  the  treatment  of  the  second  spe- 
cies of  ectropium,  he  says,  will  never  succeed  so  per- 
fectly as  that  of  the  first,  and  the  replaced  eyelid  will 
always  remain  shorter  than  natural,  m  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  integuments  lost.  It  is  true  that,  in 
many  cases,  the  eversion  seems  greater  than  it  actually 
is,  in  regard  to  the  small  quantity  of  skin  lost  or  de- 
stroyed ;  for  when  the  disease  has  once  begun,  though 
the  contraction  of  the  skin  may  be  trivial  in  consequence 
of  the  little  quantity  of  it  deficient,  still  the  swelling  of 
the  lining  of  the  eyelid,  which  never  fails  to  increase, 
at  last  brings  on  a  complete  eversion  of  the  pan 
these  cases  the  cure  may  be  accomplished  with  su 
success  as  is  surprising  to  the  inexperienced  ;  for  a' 
the  fungous  swelling?  of  the  internal  membrane  of 
eyelid  has  been  cut  off,  and  the  edge  of  the  part  appro; 
mated  to  the  eyeball,  the  shortening  of  the  eyelid 
maining  after  the  operation  is  so  trivial,  that  it  may 
considered  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  defbrmii 
and  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the  ectropium.  When-' 
ever,  therefore,  the  retraction  of  the  skin  of  the  everti 
eyelid,  and  the  consequent  shortness  of  it,  are  such  as  not 
to  prevent  its  rising  again  and  covering  the  eye,  if  not 
entirely,  at  least  moderately,  Scarpa  directs  the  surgeon 
to  cut  away  the  internal  membrane  of  the  everted  eya* 
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lid,  as  already  explained,  bo  as  to  produce  a  loss  of  sub- 
stance on  the  inside  of  the  everted  eyelid.  In  invete- 
rate cases  of  ectropium,  in  which  the  lining  of  the 
eyelids  has  become  hard  and  callous,  Scarpa  applies  to 
(he  everted  eyelid,  for  a  (few  days  before  the  operation, 
a  soft  bread-and-niillt  p«»ultice,  in  order  to  render  the 
part  flexible,  and  more  easily  separated  than  it  could  be 
in  its  former  rigid  state. 

The  division  of  the  cicatrices  which  have  given  rise 
to  the  shortening  and  eversion  of  the  eyelid,  as  Scarpa 
observes,  does  not  procure  any  permanent  elongation 
of  this  part,  and  consequently  it  is  of  no  avail  in  the 
cure  of  the  present  disease.  We  see  the  same  circum- 
stance occur  after  deep  and  extensive  burns  of  the  sliin 
of  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  lingers :  whatever  pains 
may  have  been  taken,  during  the  treatment,  to  keep  the 
hand  and  fingers  extended,  no  sooner  is  the  cicatriza- 
tion thus  completed,  than  the  fingers  become  irremedi- 
ably bent.  The  same  thing  hai)pens  after  extensive 
burns  of  the  skin  of  the  face  and  neck.  Fabricius  ab 
Aquapendente,  who  well  knew  the  inutility  of  making  a 
semilunar  cut  in  the  skin  of  the  eyelids,  for  the  purpose 
of  remedying  their  shortness  and  eversion,  proposes,  as 
the  best  expedient,  to  stretch  them  with  adhesive  plas- 
ters, applied  to  them  and  the  eyebrow,  and  tied  closely 
together.  Whatever  advantage  may  result  from  this 
practice,  the  same  degree  of  benefit  may  be  derived  from 
using,  for  a  few  days,  a  bread-and-milk  poultice,  after- 
ward oily  embrocations,  and  lastly,  the  uniting  band- 
age, so  put  on  as  to  stretch  the  shortened  eyelid  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  that  produced  by  the  cicatrix ;  a 
practice  which  Scarpa  thinks  should  always  be  care- 
fully tried  before  the  operation  is  determined  upon. 

The  surgeon,  with  a  small  convex-edged  bistoury,  is 
to  make  an  incision  of  sufficient  depth  into  the  internal 
membrane  of  the  eyelid,  along  the  tarsus,  carefully 
avoiding  the  situation  of  the  puncta  lachrymalia.  Then 
with  a  pair  of  forceps  he  should  raise  the  flap  of  the  di- 
vided fungous  membrane,  and  continue  to  detach  it 
with  the  bistoury  from  the  subjacent  parts  all  over  the 
inner  surface  of  the  eyelid,  as  far  as  where  the  membrane 
quits  this  part,  to  be  reflected  over  the  front  of  the  eye, 
under  the  name  of  conjunctiva.  The  separation  being 
thus  far  accomplished,  the  membrane  is  to  be  raised 
still  more  with  the  forceps,  and  cut  off  with  one  or  two 
strokes  of  the  scissors,  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  eyelid. 
The  compresses  and  bandage,  to  keep  the  eyelid  replaced, 
are  to  be  applied  as  above  directed.  On  changing  the 
dressings,  a  day  or  two  after  the  operation,  the  eyelid 
will  be  found,  in  a  great  measure,  replaced,  and  the  dis- 
figurement which  the  disease  caused  greatly  amended. 
The  operation  is  rarely  followed  by  bad  symptoms, 
such  as  vomiting,  violent  pain,  and  inflammation. 
However,  should  they  occur,  the  vomiting  may  be  re- 
lieved by  means  of  an  opiate  clyster ;  and  as  for  the 
pain  and  inflammation,  attended  with  a  great  tumefac- 
tion of  the  eyelid  operated  upon,  these  complaints  may 
be  cured  by  applying  a  poultice,  or  bags  filled  with 
emollient  herbs,  at  the  same  lime  applying  internal  an- 
tiphlogistics,  until  the  inflammation  and  swelling  have 
subsided,  aiid  suppuration  has  commenced  on  the  in- 
side of  the  eyelid  on  wMch  the  operation  has  been  done. 
After  this  the  treatment  is  to  consist  in  washing  the 
part  twice  a  day  with  barley-water  and  confect.  rosa^, 
and  lastly,  m  touching  the  wound  a  few  times  with  the 
argentum  nitratum,  in  order  to  keep  the  granulations 
within  certain  limits,  and  to  form  a  permanent  cicatrix, 
proper  for  maintaining  the  eyelid  replaced. — {Scarpa 
suite  McUlatlie  degli  Occhi.) 

In  cases  in  which  the  eversion  is  considerable,  Sir 
W.  Adams  has  never  found  the  simple  incision  of  the 
fungus,  as  practised  by  Scarpa,  suflScient  to  efliect  a  ra- 
dical cure,  and  he  therefore  tried  a  new  modeof  opera- 
ting. In  his  first  attempts,  he  employed  a  very  small 
curved  bistoury,  the  point  of  which  he  carried  along  the 
inside  of  the  eyelid,  at  its  outer  angle,  downwards  and 
outwards,  as  far  as  the  point  of  reflection  of  the  con- 
junctiva would  admit.  He  then  pushed  it  through  the 
whole  substance  of  the  everted  eyelid  and  its  integu- 
ments, and  cut  iii)ward.'j  through  ihc  tarsus,  making  an 
incision  nearly  half  an  inch  in  length.  With  a  curved 
pair  of  scissors,  he  next  snipped  oft"  a  piece  of  the  edge 
of  the  tarsus,  abo\it  one-third  of  qu  inch  in  width,  and 
he  afterward  rcmovcil  with  the  Huine  instrument  the 
whole  of  the  diseased  (;onjunctiva.  Whifn  the  bleeding 
bad  cea.sed,Sir  W.  Adams  passed  a  needle  and  ligature 
through  the  whole  Hubstance  of  the  two  divided  iKfr- 


tions,  and  brought  them  as  accurately  into  contact  as 
possible.  Finding,  however,  that  too  tnuch  integument 
had  been  left  at  the  lower  part  of  the  incision,  he  em- 
ployed in  future  operations,  instead  of  the  scalpel,  a 
pair  of  straight  scissors,  with  which  he  ^ut  out  an  an- 
gular piece  of  the  lid,  resembling  the  letter  V.  Latterly 
Sir  W.  Adams  has  found  it  advantageous  to  leave  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  lid  adjoining  its  external 
angle,  and  after  shortening  the  part  as  much  as  neces- 
sary he  brings  the  edges  of  the  incision  together  with  a 
suture.— (See  Practical  Observations onthe Ectropium, 
6,-c.  p.  4  and  5,  Land.  1812.) 

On  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  proposal,  M.  Roux 
observes,  "  What  Sir  W.  Adams  says,  with  a  view  of 
enhancing  the  value  of  his  own  method,  about  the  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  ectropium,  when  the  conjxuictiva 
is  simply  cut  out,  is  agratuitous  assertion,  contradicted 
by  experience.  I  have  already  in  a  very  great  number 
of  cases  undertaken  the  cure  of  ectropium  in  the  com- 
mon way :  the  operation  always  succeeded  as  much  as 
the  degree  or  other  circumstances  of  the  disease 
allowed  ;  and  I  have  not  yet  observed  an  instance  of  a 
relapse." — ( Voyage  fait  a  Londres  en  1814,  ou  Parallele 
de  la  Chirurgie  Angloise  avec  la  Chirurgie  Francoise, 
p.  291.)  If  this  new  operation,  however,  will  cure  the 
ectropium,  caused  by  the  contraction  of  cicatrices,  as 
its  inventor  describes,  or  produce  great  improvement,  as 
the  experience  of  Mr.  Travers  confirms  {Synopsis  of 
the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  235),  it  is  clear  that  though 
it  may  not  be  necessary  in  ordinary  cases,  its  usefulness 
will  not  be  entirely  lost.  Mr.  Guthrie  acknowledges 
that  it  may  be  highly  useful  in  the  ectropium  from  the 
contraction  of  a  cicatrix.— (O/i  the  Operative  Surgery 
of  the  Eye,  p.  71.)  The  contracted  scar  must  of  course 
be  divided,  in  addition  to  the  other  proceedings. 

In  the  form  of  ectropium  described  by  Mr.  Guthrie 
as  arising  from  a  hardened  and  contracted  state  of  the 
integuments  of  the  eye,  but  without  any  cicatrix,  he 
observes  that  the  indications  are,  1st,  to  relieve  the 
contraction  of  the  skin  externally  ;  2dly,  to  restore  and 
retain  the  eyelid  in  its  proper  situation,  until  the  unna- 
tural curvature  of  the  cartilage  has  been  overcome,  and 
the  chronic  inflammation  removed.  For  fulfilling  the 
first  indication  he  recommends  washing  the  external 
parts  with  warm  water,  so  as  to  leave  the  skin  as  clean 
as  possible.  It  is  then  to  be  carefully  dried,  and  re- 
peatedly anointed  with  the  ung.  zinci,  for  three  or  four 
days.  Being  thus  protected  from  the  irritation,  it  be- 
comes softer,  and  in  a  favourable  state  to  yield  to  mild 
extension.  For  accomplishing  the  second  indication, 
Mr.  Guthrie  applies  the  sulphuric  acid:  the  ejelid 
having  been  cleansed  so  as  to  prevent  its  slipping,  the 
conjunctiva  is  to  be  gently  wiped  dry  and  everted  as 
much  as  possible,  so  that  the  part  where  it  begins  to  be 
reflected  over  the  eyeball  may  be  seen.  An  assistant  is 
to  raise  the  upper  eyelid  a  little,  and  the  patient  to  look 
upwards.  The  blunt  end  of  a  common  silver  probe  is 
then  to  be  dipped  in  the  sulphuric  acid  and  rubbed  over 
the  conjunctiva,  so  that  every  part  of  it  may  be  touched 
with  the  acid.  The  round  point  of  the  probe  is  to  be 
carried  as  far  as  where  the  membrane  begins  to  be  re- 
flected over  the  eyeball,  but  no  farther.  The  punctum 
lachr>male,  caruncle,  and  semilunar  fold  are  to  be 
avoided ;  but  the  external  angle,  as  well  as  every  other 
part,  except  what  is  reflected  over  the  eye,  is  to  be  care- 
fully rubbed.  The  acid  will  turn  the  touched  portion 
of  the  conjunctiva  white ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the 
acid  from  affecting  the  eyeball,  a  stream  of  water  is 
now  to  be  directed  over  the  eyelid  with  an  elastic  gum 
syringe.  If  the  conjunctiva  should  not  be  turned  suffi- 
ciently white,  its  application  may  be  repeated.  The  use 
of  the  acid  is  to  be  repeated  every  fourth  day ;  '•  and  when 
applied  in  the  manner  directed  it  does  not  cause  a  slough, 
but  a  general  contraction  of  the  part,  which  is,  however, 
only  perceptible  after  two  or  three  application  ,  by  its  ef- 
fect in  inverting  the  lid,  which  gradually  begins  to  take 
place.  After  six  or  eight  applications,  the  cure  will 
be  more  than  half  accomplished,  and  in  most  cases  of 
this  species  of  eversion,  the  thickening  of  the  con- 
junctiva will  have  subsided."  The  ung.  zinci  is  to 
be  constantly  applied  to  the  skin,  and  the  ung.  hydrarg. 
nitr.  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  fotu-  or  six  of  the 
ung.  cetacei,  to  the  edge  of  the  eyelid.  After  the  eye- 
lid has  returned  two-thirds  of  the  way  towards  its  na- 
tural position,  the  intervals  between  the  applications 
of  the  acid  must  be  longer,  lest  *m  ^»tracti<v  within 
ihf  •lyelid  N'  carried  too  far  am"  Tf.  iTVuiJO  «►     ^r» 
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Aneed  After  the  eversion  is  cured,  the  hppitudo  may 
vet  uortly  remain,  and  demand  the  use  of  the  ung.  hy- 
drar^  nitr.  or  other  gentle  stimulants.— (See  Scarpa's 
Osservazioni  suUe  Malattie  degh  Occhi;  ed.&,cap.l}. 
Richtefs  Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzneykunst,  b.  2,  jt. 
473  \c.  WemeVs  Manuel  de  I'Oculiste.  Pellier,  Re- 
cueil  d'Obs.  sur  les  Maladies  des  Yeux.  Sir  W.  Adams, 
Pract.  Observ.  on  Ectropium,  or  Eversion  of  the  Eye- 
lids, with  a  Description  of  a  new  Operation  for  the 
Cure  of  that  Disease ;  on  the  modes  of  forming  an 
artificial  Pupil;  and  on  Cataract,  Svo,  Lond.  1812. 
^.  Bordenave,  Mimoire  dans  lequel  on  propose  un 
n<mveau  Proced:  pour  trailer  le  Renversement  des 
PaupHres,  in  Mm.  de  VAcad.  Roy  ale  de  Chirurgie,  t. 
13,  p.  156,  et  seq.  edit.  l2mo.  It  was  in  this  memoir, 
that  the  proposal  of  removing  a  portion  of  the  inside 
of  the  eyelid  for  the  cure  of  ectropium  was  first  made. 
Here  may  also  be  foun<i  the  best  historical  account  of 
the  diff'eTent  methods  of  treatment,  which  have  prevailed 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  surgery.  Consult  also 
Par  allele  de  la  Chirurgie  Angloise  avec  la  Chirurgie 
Francoise,  par  P.  J.  Rotix,  p.  289-292,  Paris,  1815. 
G.  J.  Beer,  Lehre  von  den  Jiugenkrankheiten,  b.  2,  p. 
133,  v'i-c.  QvQ.  Wien,  1817.  Benj.  Travers,  Synopsis  of 
the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  234.  356,  Ac  8vo.  Lond.  1820. 
Demours,  Traiti  des  Mai.  des  Yeux,  p.  98.  G.  J. 
Guthrie,  Lectures  an  the  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye, 
8vo.  Lond.  1823.) 

ECZEMA,  or  Ec:7.k'sma  (from  «^fa),  to  boil  out),  is 
characterized  by  an  eruption  of  small  vesicles  on  va- 
rious parts  of  the  skin,  usually  close  or  crowded 
together,  with  little  or  no  inflammation  round  their 
bases,  and  unattended  by  fever.  It  is  not  contagious. 
—{Batcman's  Synopsis,  p.  250,  ed.  3.)  There  are  se- 
veral varieties  of  this  disease,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  is  the  eczema  rubrum  from  the  irritation  of  mer- 
cury. This  form  is  attended  with  quickened  pulse  and 
a  white  tongue  ;  but  the  stomach  and  sensonum  are 
not  materially  disturbed.— (See  Mercury.) 

EFFUSION,  in  surgery,  means  the  escape  of  any 
fluid  out  of  the  vessel  or  viscus  naturally  containing 
it,  and  its  lodgement  in  another  cavity  in  the  cellular 
substance,  or  in  the  substance  of  parts.  Thus,  when 
the  chest  is  wounded,  blood  is  sometimes  effused  from 
the  vessels  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura ;  in  cases  of 
false  aneurisms,  the  blood  passes  out  of  the  artery  into 
the  interstices  of  the  cellular  substance ;  in  cases  of 
fistula?,  in  perinaeo,  the  urine  flows  from  the  bladder  and 
urethra  into  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  perinaeum 
and  scrotum ;  and  when  great  violence  is  applied  to  the 
skull,  blood  is  often  effused  even  in  the  very  substance 
of  the  brain. 

Effusion  also  sometimes  signifies  the  natural  secre- 
tion of  fluids  from  the  vessels;  thus  surgeons  fre- 
quently speak  of  the  coagulablc  lymph  being  effused  on 
different  surfaces.— (See  Extravasation.) 

ELECTRICITY.  Among  the  aids  of  surgery,  elec- 
tricity once  held  a  conspicuous  and  important  situation. 
It  has,  however,  met  with  a  fate  not  unusual  with  reme- 
dies too  much  cried  up  and  too  indiscriminately  em- 
ployed ;  that  of  having  fallen  into  an  undeserved  degree 
of  neglect. 

"Whatever  its  effects  may  be  on  the  system,  it  cer- 
tainly posses.ses  this  advantage  over  other  topical  reme- 
dies, that  it  may  be  made  to  act  on  parts  very  remote 
from  the  surface. 

Electricity,  as  a  topical  remedy  for  surgical  diseases, 
is  chiefly  used  in  amaurosis,  deafness,  some  chronic 
tumours  and  abscesses,  weakness  from  sprains,  or  con- 
tusions, paralysis,  «fcc. 

In  cases  of  suspended  animation,  electricity  is  some- 
times an  important  auxiliary  for  the  restoration  of  the 
vital  functions. — (See  J.  Curry's  Obs.  on  Apparent 
Death,  &c.  ed.  2,  1815.) 

ELEVATOR.  An  instrument  for  raising  depressed 
portions  of  the  skull.   , 

Besides  the  common  elevator,  now  generally  pre- 
fened  by  all  the  best  operators,  several  others  have 
been  invented;  as,  for  instance,  the  tripod  elevator,  and 
another  which  was  first  devised  by  M  J  L  Petit,  and 
afterward  improved  by  M.  Louis. 

EMBROCATIO  ALUMINIS.  ^.  Aluminis  gij. 
Aceti,  spiritOs  vinosi  tenuioris,  sing.  Ib.ss.  For  chil- 
blains and  diseased  joints. 

EMBROCATIO  AMMONI.^:.  ^i^..  Liq.  ammon.  "  i. 
iEtheris  «ulphurici  5  ss.  Spir.  lavanduhe  3)j.  M. 
For  sprains  and  bruises 
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EMBROCATIO    AMMONITE    ACETATE 
PHORATA.     ft.  Linim.    camph ,  liq.  ammon.  ac 
sing.  3  vj.  Liq.  ammon.  «ss.  M.     For  spraios,  brti 
and  chilblains,  not  in  a  state  of  suppuration 

EMBROCATIO  AMMONIA  ACETATA,      ^.  [ 
ammon.  acet.,  lin.  sapon.  sing.  3,«   M     tor  br 
with  inflammation. 

EMBROCATIO  CANTHARIDIS  CUM  CI 
PHORA.  Ijl.  Tinct.  canth.,  spirit,  camph.  sing. 
M.  This  may  be  used  in  any  case  in  which  the  ot, 
is  to  stimulate  the  skin.  It  should  be  remember 
however,  that  the  absorption  of  cantharides  will  so 
times  bring  on  strangury. 

EMBRYOTOMIA.     (From  en6pvov,    a  fatus, 
Tiixvw,to  cut.)    The  operation  of  cutting  into  the  wc 
in  order  to  extract  the  fcetus.— (See  Cesarean  Ope 
lion.) 

EMPHYSEMA.    {'lS.n(}>yaima',  from  ^ucrau,  toi 
A  swelling  produced  by  air  in  the  cellular  substance!" 
The  common  cause  is  a  fractured  rib,  by  which  the 
vesicles  of  the  lungs  are  wounded,  so  that  the  air 
capes  from  them  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.    But  i 
the  rib  at  the  moment  of  its  being  fractured  is  pushe 
inwards  and  wounds  the  pleura,  which  lines  the  rit 
and  intercostal  muscles,  part  of  the  air  most  commonlj 
passes  through  the  pleura  and  the  lacerated  muscU 
into  the  cellular  membrane  on  the  outside  of  the  che 
and  thence  is  diffused  through  the  same  membran 
over  the  whole  body,  so  as  to  inflate  it  sometimes  in  as 
extraordinary  degree.    This  inflation  of  the  cellular 
membrane  has  been  commonly  looked  upon  as  the  most 
dangerous  part  of  the  disease ;  but  very  erroneously,  as 
will  appear  in  the  sequel. — {Hewson,  Med.  Obs.  and  In- 
quiries,vol.  3.) 

Emphysema  is  most  frequent  aft^er  a  fractured  rib, 
because  there  is  a  wide  laceration  of  the  lungs,  and  no 
exit  for  the  air;  it  is  less  frequent  in  large  wounds 
with  a  knife  or  broadsword,  because  the  air  has  an 
open  and  unimpeded  issue;  it  is  again  more  frequent  in 
deep  stabs  with  bayonets  or  small  swords;  but  it  is  not 
so  peculiarly  frequent  in  gun-shot  wounds  as  the  late 
Mr.  John  Bell  supposed  (O/t  Wminds  of  the  Breast, 
p.  265,  ed.  3),  ai.d,  in  fact,  is  not  nearly  so  common 
them  as  in  cases  of  stabs,  particularly  where  the  rit 
are  not  splintered. 

Emphysema  has  also  been  known  to  arise  from 
rupture  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  produced  by  a  blc 
or  kick,  as  we  find  exemplified  in  the  case  reported 
Dr.  L.  O'Brien.— (See  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jo 
No.  72.) 

The  symptoms  attending  emphysema  are  gener 
of  the  following  kind.    The  patient  at  first  complaii 
tif  a  considerable  tightness  of  the  chest,  with  pail 
chiefly  in  the  situation  of  the  injury,  and  great  diflicult 
of  breathing.  This  obstruction  of  respiration  gradual^ 
increases,  and  becomes  more  and  more  insupportabli 
The  patient  soon  finds  himself  unable  to  lie  down 
bed,  and  cannot  breathe,  unless  when  his  body  is  in  ; 
upright  posture,  or  he  is  sitting  a  little  inclined  fo| 
wards.    The  countenance  becomes  red  and  swollen 
The  pulse,  at  first  weak  and  contracted,  becomes  afteiyl 
ward  irregular.    The  extremities  grow  cold,  and,  if  th» 
patient  continue  unreUeved,  he  soon  dies,  to  every  ap- 
pearance suffocated. 

The  emphysematous  swelling,  wheresoever  siluatefl 
is  easily  distinguished  from  oedema  or  anasarca,  by  tW 
crepitation  which  occurs  on  handling  it,  or  a  noise  li^| 
that  which  takes  place  on  compressing  a  dry  bladder 
half  filled  with  air. 

The  tumour  is  colourless  and  free  from  pain.    It  does 
not  of  itself  descend  into  depending  parts,  though  by 
jiressure  it  may  be  made  to  change  its  situation.    It  is 
elastic,  that  is  to  say,  it  may  be  pressed  down,  but  it 
rises  up  again  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  discontinue 
The  swelling  never  retains  the  impression  of  the  en 
of  the  finger,  or,  in  the  language  of  surgery,  ne\er  pit, 
The  part  affected  is  not  heavy.     The  tumour  fir 
makes  its  appearance  in  one  particular  place;  but 
soon  extends  over  the  whole  body,  and  causes  an  ex] 
traordinary   distention   of  the   ukin. —{Richttr's    An] 
faivgsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  b.  1,  ;^.  451.) 

The'wound  of  the  pleura  and  intercostals  maysom», 
times  be  too  small  to  suffer  tiie  air  to  get  readily  into  th 
cellular  membrane,  and  inflate  it,  but  may  confine  a  pa 
of  it  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  so  as  10  compress  tt 
lungs,  prevent  their  expansion,  and  cause  the 
symptoms  of  tightness  of  the  chest,  quick  breathii 
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liid  senve  of  stiffocatlon,  which  water  does  in  the  by- 
Irops  pccloris,  or  matter  in  empyema..— {ffewson.) 

To  U'iderstand  why  the  air  passes  at  all  out  of  the 
wound  <f  the  lungs,  we  must  advert  to  the  irianner  in 
which  insiiiration  and  expiration  are  naturally  carried  on. 
•1  is  wf»tl  known,  that  in  the  perfect  state,  the  surface  of 
iie  lui.fs  always  lies  in  close  contact  with  tiie  membrane 
iin.jT  the  chest,  both  in  inspiration  and  expiration.  The 
iiiigs  themselves  are  only  passive  organs,  and  are 
i'jite  incapable  by  any  action  of  tlicir  own  of  expand- 
,ig  and  contracting,  so  as  to  maintain  their  external 
]  surface  always  in  rontact  with  the  inside  of  the  thorax, 
which  is  rontinually  undergoing  an  alternate  change 
of  dimensions.  Every  muscle  that  has  any  share  in 
enlarging  and  diminishing  the  rapacity  of  the  chest, 
must  contribute  to  the  effect  of  adapting  the  volume  of 
the  lungs  to  the  cavity  in  which  they  are  contained, 
as  long  as  there  is  no  communication  between  the  ca- 
vity of  the  pleura  and  the  external  air.  In  inspiration 
the  thorax  is  enlarged  in  every  direction,  the  lungs  are 
expanded  in  the  same  way,  and  the  air,  entering  through 
the  wir  Ipipe  into  the  air-cells  of  these  organs,  prevents 
the  occurren'^e  of  a  vacuum. 

But  in  cases  of  wounds,  when  there  is  a  free  com- 
munication between  the  atmosphere  and  inside  of  the 
chest,  no  sooner  is  this  cavity  expanded,  than  the  air 
naturally  enters  it  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same 
reasons,  that  the  air  enters  the  lungs  through  the  tra- 
chea, and  the  lung  itself  remains  proportionally  col- 
lapsed. Whan  the  thorax  is  next  contracted  in  expira- 
tion the  air  is  compressed  out  of  the  lung,  and  also  out 
of  the  bag  of  the  pleura  through  the  external  wound,  if 
there  be  a  direct  one ;  in  which  circumstance  the  em- 
physematous swelling  is  never  extensive. 

But  in  the  case  of  a  fractured  rib,  attended  with  a 
breach  in  tha  pleura  cosialis,  pleura  pulmonalis,  and 
air-cells  of  the  lungs,  there  is  no  direct  communication 
bstwt-entho  cavity  of  the  chest  and  the  external  air;  in 
other  words,  there  is  no  outward  wound  in  the  parietes 
of  the  thorax.  There  is,  however,  a  preternatural 
opening  tbrmed  between  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  and 
the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  also  another  one  betw  een  the 
latter  space  and  the  general  cellular  substance  of  the 
body,  through  the  breach  in  the  pleura  costalis.  Tlie 
consequence  is,  that  when  the  chest  is  expanded  in  in- 
spiration, air  rushes  from  the  wound  in  the  surface  of 
the  lungs,  and  insinuates  itself  between  them  and  the 
jjleura  costalis.  The  lungs  collapse  in  proportion,  and 
the  place  which  they  naturally  occupied  when  dis- 
tended, is  now  occupied  by  the  air.  When  in  expira- 
tion the  dimensions  of  the  chest  are  every  wher«  di- 
minished, the  air  now  lodged  in  the  bag  of  the  pleura 
cannot  get  back  into  the  aperture  in  the  collapsed  lung, 
because  this  is  already  full  of  air,  and  is  equally  com- 
pressed on  every  side,  by  that  which  is  confined  in  the 
thorax.  Were  there  no  breach  in  the  pleura  costalis, 
this  air  could  not  now  become  diffused ;  the  muscles  of 
inspiration  would  next  enlarge  the  chest,  remove  the 
pressure  from  the  surface  of  the  wounded  lung,  more 
air  would  be  sucked  out  of  it,  as  it  were,  into  the  space 
between  the  pleura  costalis  and  pleura  pulmonalis,  and 
this  process  would  go  on  till  the  lungs  of  the  wounded 
Hide  were  completely  collapsed.  But  in  the  case  of  a 
fractured  rib  or  narrow  stab,  in  which  there  is  also  a 
breach  in  the  pleura  costalis,  without  any  free  vent  out- 
wards for  the  air  which  gets  ouc  of  the  lung  into  the 
cavity  of  the  pleura,  as  soon  as  the  expiratory  powers 
lessen  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  this  air,  not  being 
able  to  pass  back  through  the  breach  in  the  collaj)sed 
lung,  is  forced  through  the  laceration  or  wound  in  the 
pleura  costalis  into  the  common  cellular  substance. 

It  is  through  the  communicating  cells  of  this  struc- 
ture that  the  air  becomes  most  extensively  diffused 
over  the  whole  body,  in  proportion  as  the  expiratory 
muscles  continue  in  their  turn  to  lessen  the  capacity  of 
the  chest,  and  pump  the  air,  as  it  were,  through  the 
breach  in  Ihe  pleura  costalis,  immediately  after  it  has 
been  drawn  out  of  the  wound  of  the  lung  in  inspiration. 
—  Sec  Jolin  Hell,  On  Wounds  of  the  Breast,  aiid  Hal- 
liday,  On.  Em.phy.tema,  1807.) 

To  provf;  that  the  confinement  of  air  in  the  chest  is  the 
cause  of  the  dangerous  symptoms  attending  emphy- 
-♦iema,  llewson  adverts  to  the  histories  of  some  re- 
markable cases,  published  by  Littre  Mery,  W.  Hunter, 
and  Chcslon.  -(See  Alim.  de  VAcad.  Royale  des  Sci-  < 
ence3,ri)r  1713;  Mtd.  Ohs.  and  In.quirieii,  vol.  2;  aTid.  | 
^alholojikal  Jnquirit.t.) 


In  Littre' s  case,  the  patient,  who  had  been  wounded 
in  the  side  with  a  sword,  could  not  breathe  without 
making  the  most  violent  efforts,  especially  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  disease ;  he  died  on  the  fifth  day. 

In  Mery's  instance,  the  fourth  and  fifth  true  ribs  were 
broken  by  a  coach  passing  over  the  chest ;  the  patient's 
respiration  was  much  impeded  from  the  first,  and  be- 
came more  and  more  difficult  till  he  died,  which  was  on 
the  fourth  day  after  the  accident. 

In  Ur.  Hunter's  case,  the  patient  had  received  a  con- 
siderable hurt  on  his  side  by  a  fell  from  his  horse.  He 
had  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  increased  in  propor- 
tion as  the  skin  became  elevated  and  tense ;  it  was  la- 
borious as  well  as  frequent.  His  inspiration  was 
short  and  almost  instantaneous,  and  ended  with  a 
catch  in  the  throat,  which  was  produced  by  the  shutting 
ofthe  glottis;  after  this  he  strained  to  expire  for  a  moment 
without  any  noise,  then  suddenly  opening  the  glottis, 
forced  out  his  breath  with  a  sort  of  groan,  and  in  a  hurry, 
and  then  quickly  inspired  again  ;  so  that  his  endeavours 
seemed  to  be  to  keep  his  lungs  always  full ;  inspiration 
succeeded  expiration  as  Past  as  possible.  lie  said,  his 
ditFiculty  of  breathing  was  owing  to  an  oppression  or 
tightness  across  his  breast,  near  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
He  had  a  little  cough,  which  exasperated  his  pain,  and 
he  brought  up  blood  and  phlegm  from  his  lungs.  He 
was  relieved  by  scarifications,  and  recovered. 

In  Mr.  Cheston's  case,  the  man  had  received  a  blow 
on  the  chest.  He  had  a  constant  cough,  bringing  tip, 
after  many  ineffectual  efforts,  a  frothy  discharge,  lightly 
tinctured  with  blood ;  ho  seemed  to  be  in  the  greatest 
agonies,  and  constantly  threatened  with  suffocation. 
His  pulse  was  irregular,  and  sometimes  scarcely  to  be 
felt,  his  face  livid,  and  when  he  was  sensible,  which 
was  only  now  and  then,  he  complained  of  a  pain  in  his 
head.  On  passing  a  bandage  round  his  chest,  with  a 
proper  compress  to  prevent  the  discharge  of  air  into  the 
cellular  membrane,  and  to  confine  the  motion  of  the 
thorax,  the  patient  cried  out  that  he  could  not  suffer  it 
A  strong  compression  by  the  hand  alone  affected  him 
in  the  same  way.  Notwithstanding  bleeding,  repeated 
scarifications,  and  other  means,  his  sense  of  suffoca- 
tion and  difficulty  of  breathing  increased.  On  the 
fourth  day,  the  air  no  longer  passed  into  the  cellular 
membrane,  when  on  a  sudden  inclining  his  head  back- 
wards, as  it  were,  (or  the  admission  of  more  air  than 
usual,  his  breathing  became  more  difficult  and  inter- 
rupted, he  turned  wholly  insensible,  and  soon  afterward 
died. 

Littre,  Mery,  and  Cheston  opened  their  patients  after 
death. 

Besides  a  wound  of  the  lungs  and  ft-actured  rib, 
Littre  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  was  sensible  of  some  fetid 
air  escaping  on  his  first  puncturing  the  intercostals  and 
pleura.  The  wounded  lobe  was  hard  and  black,  and 
the  other  two  of  the  same  side  were  inflamed. 

In  Mer>'s  patient  no  blood  was  extravasated,  nor  was 
there  any  thing  preternatural,  except  the  fractured  ribs, 
the  wound  of  the  pleura,  and  that  of  the  lungs. 

Cheston  found  a  fracture  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
ribs,  and  a  wound  of  the  lungs.  The  lungs  below  the 
wound  were  livid,  and  more  compact  than  usual ;  but 
every  thing  else  was  natural,  no  extravasation,  no  in- 
flammation, no  internal  emphysema. 

Hewson  made  several  experiments  on  animals,  tend- 
ing to  prove,  that  air  in  their  chests  produced  great  difll 
culty  in  breathing,  such  as  occurs  in  cases  of  emphy- 
sema; and  in  one  case  which  he  examined  after  death, 
air  was  actually  discharged  on  puncturing  the  thorax. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Ilewson's  paper  is  to  recommend 
making  an  opening  in  the  chest,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  vent  to  the  air  confined  in  that  cavity,  just  as  is 
done  for  the  discharge  of  pus  in  cases  of  empyema  or 
of  water  in  those  of  hydrops  pectoris. 

In  wounds  of  the  lungs,  says  this  author,  whether 
occa.«<ioned  by  fractured  ribs  or  other  causes,  when 
symptoms  of  tightness  and  suffocation  come  on,  so  fkr 
should  we  be  from  dreading  the  emphysematous  swell- 
ing of  the  cellular  membrane,  that  we  should  rather 
consider  it  as  a  favourable  symptom,  showing  that  the 
air  is  not  likely  to  be  confined  in  the  thorax ;  and  so  far 
should  we  be  (Yom  compressing  the  wound  to  prevent 
the  inflation  or  emphysema,  that  we  should  rather  di- 
late it  (if  not  large  enough  already)  or  perform  the  pa- 
racentesis thoracis.  We  may  judge  of  the  neceesuy 
of  this  ojwration  ftrom  the  violence  of  tl»    ij'mp'Jsaa. 
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such  as  the  oppressed  breathing,  &c.  For  when  these 
are  not  considerable,  and  the  air  passes  out  of  the  chest 
■with  sufficient  freedom,  the  operation  is  then  unue- 

If  the  disease  is  on  the  right  side,  the  best  place  for 
perlbrming  the  operation,  says  Mr.  Hewson,  will  be  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  chest,  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
ribs ;  for  there  the  integuments  are  thin,  and  in  the  case 
of  air  no  depending  drain  is  required.  But  if  the  dis- 
ease is  on  the  left  side,  it  will  be  more  advisable  to 
make  the  opening  between  the  seventh  and  eighth,  or 
eighth  and  ninth  ribs,  in  order  that  we  may  be  sure  of 
avoiding  the  pericardium.  As  large  penetrating  wounds 
are  inconvenient  on  account  of  the  air  entering  by  the 
aperture  in  such  a  quantity  as  to  prevent  the  expansion 
of  the  lungs,  a  small  wound  will  be  eligible,  espe- 
cially as  air  does  not  require  a  large  one  for  its  escape. 
Mr.  Hewson  recommends  dissecting  cautiously  with  a 
knife,  in  preference  to  the  coarse  and  hazardous  method 
of  thrusting  in  a  trocar. 

There  is  one  error  prevailing  in  Mr.  Ilewson's  paper, 
for  which  he  has  been  justly  criticised  by  Mr.  John 
Bell ;  viz.  the  idea  that  it  is  possible  and  proper  to  make 
the  collapsed  lung  expand  by  making  an  opening  in  the 
chest.  Bromfield  and  B.  Bell  have  both  imbibed  the 
same  erroneous  opinions,  and  proposed  plans  for  ex- 
hausting the  air  and  expanding  the  lung.  It  is  very 
certain  that  it  is  impracticable  to  make  the  collapsed 
viscus  expand,  until  the  breach  in  it  is  closed,  and  this 
closure  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  quiet  state  in  which 
the  collapsed  lung  remains;  a  state  also  the  most 
favourable  for  the  stoppage  of  any  bleeding  from  the 
pulmonary  vessels. 

The  true  object  then  of  making  an  opening  in  the 
thorax,  when  the  symptoms  of  suffocation  are  violent, 
is  not  to  obtain  an  expansion  of  the  lung  on  the  affected 
side,  nor  to  t^ke  the  pressure  of  the  air  from  it ;  but  to 
remove  the  pressure  caused  on  the  opposite  lung  by 
the  distention  of  the  mediastinum,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  diminish  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  diaphragm. 
The  lung  on  the  affected  side  must  continue  collapsed, 
and  it  is  most  advantageous  that  it  should  do  so.  The 
opposite  lung  is  that  which  for  a  time  must  of  itself 
carry  on  respiration,  and  it  is  known  to  be  fully  ade- 
quate to  this  function,  provided  the  quantity  of  air  on 
the  other  side  of  the  chest  does  not  produce  too  much 
pressure  on  the  mediastinum  and  diaphragm. 

Mr.  John  Bell  concludes  his  remarks  on  this  subject 
with  advising  the  following  practice  : 

Ist.  When  the  crackling  tumour  begins  to  form  over 
a  fractured  rib,  small  punctures  should  be  made  with 
the  point  of  a  lancet,  as  in  bleeding  ;  and  if  the  point 
be  struck  deep  enough,  the  air  will  rush  out  audibly. 
But  as  (supposing  the  lung  is  not  adherent  to  the  inside 
of  the  chest)  this  air  was  in  the  thorax  before  it  came 
into  the  celhilar  substance,  it  is  plain  that  the  thorax  is 
still  fhll,  and  that  the  lung  of  that  side  is  already  col- 
lapsed and  useless,  and  must  continue  so.  The  pur- 
pose, therefore,  of  making  these  scarifications,  and  es- 
pecially of  making  them  so  near  the  fractured  part,  is 
not  to  relieve  the  lungs,  but  merely  to  i»revent  the  air 
spreading  more  widely  beneath  the  skin. 

2d.  If  the  air  should  have  spread  to  very  remote 
parts  of  the  body,  as  to  the  scrotum  and  down  the  thighs, 
it  will  be  easier  to  make  small  punctures  in  those  parts 
to  let  out  the  air  directly,  than  to  press  it  along  the 
-whole  body  till  it  is  brought  up  to  the  punctures  made 
on  the  chest  over  the  wounded  part. 

3d.  If,  notwithstanding  free  punctures  and  pressing 
out  the  air  in  this  way,  you  should  find  by  the  oppres- 
sion that  either  air  or  blood  is  accumulating  within  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  so  as  to  oppress  not  the  wounded 
lung  only,  which  was  of  course  collapsed  and  useless 
from  the  first,  but  the  diaphragm,  and  through  the 
diaphragm  to  affect  also  the  sound  lung ;  tlien  a  freer 
incision  must  be  made  through  the  skin  and  muscles, 
and  a  small  puncture  should  be  cautiously  made  through 
the  pleura,  in  order  to  let  out  t)ie  air  or  blood  confined 
in  the  thorax. — {John  Bell,  op.  cit.  p.  278.) 

In  all  these  cases  copious  and  frequently  repeated 
Tenesection  is  generally  proper. 

After  a  few  days  the  wound  in  the  collapsed  lung  is 
closed  by  the  adhesive  inflammation,  so  that  the  air  no 
longer  passes  out  of  it  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and 
the  outer  wound  may  therefore  be  healed.  Wlijit  air 
is  already  there  is  ultimately  absorbed,  and  the  lung, 
expanding  in  proportion,  resumes  its  original  flmctions. 
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The  application  of  a  bandage  rounrf  *V<»  ^h^st 

times  practised  in  cases  of  emphysema  ,  and  'ts  util 
when  the  ribs  are  broken  has  been  hij^'hly  sp.>ken 
by  Mr.  Aberneihy.— "  Pressure  by  bandage  ('<ays 
not  only  hinders  the  air  from  diffusing  itself  th: 
the  cellular  substance,  but  serves  to  prevent  it 
escaping  out  of  the  wounded  lung,  and  of  course  faci 
tates  the  healing  of  the  wound,  which  would  be  pi 
vented  by  the  constant  transmission  of  air.    Its  ea 
application,  therefore,  will  often  prevent  a  very 
blesome  symptom,  while,  at  the  same  time,  by  keepi 
the  fractured  bones  from  motion  it  greatly  lessens 
sufferings    of   the    patient." — {Abemethy^s    Surgi 
Works,  vol.  2,  ;;.  179.)    Where  emphysema  is  compli- 
cated with  a  fractured  rib,  the  latter  injury  is  unques- 
tionably a  reason  in  favour  of  a  bandage.    But  wheth 
the  pressure  of  the  roller  will  be  useful  or  hurtful  wii 
respect  to  the  emphysema  itself,  or  the  state  of  the  lun, 
and  respiration,  may  be  questionable.    As  for  its  ten- 
dency to  resist  the  diffusion  of  air  in  the  common  cellu- 
lar membrane,  this  circumstance  does  not  appear  to 
me  important,  because  the  air  thus  diffused,  much  as 
it  disfigures  the  patient,  is  nearly  harmless,  at  least  as 
long  as  the  interlobular  texture  of  the  lungs  remains 
uninflated  ;  a  danger  also  which  no  bandaging,  as 
as  I  can  judge,  has  any  tendency  to  prevent.    Neith 
will  a  bandage  have  so  much  effect  in  hindering  t' 
diffusion  of  air  as  scarifications,  with  this  importai 
additional  consideration,  that  punctures  or  small  inci- 
sions, made  over  the  broken  rib,  prevent  the  spreading 
of  the  air  by  letting  it  escape,  while  a  bandage  can  only 
do  so  by  more  or  less  resisting  its  escape  from  the 
cavity  of  the  pleura;  which  mode  of  operation  in  some 
cases  would  dangerously  interfere  with  the  continua- 
tion of  respiration  by  the  lung  of  the  opposite  side.    At 
the  same  time,  I  believe,  that  when  the  air  extravasated 
within  the  injured  side  of  the  chest  is  not  in  such  quan- 
tity as  to  oppress  the  sound  lung,  and  a  rib  is  broken, 
a  bandage  will  generally  afford  great  relief.    Indeed^ 
it  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Abernethy  to  slate,  that  he  does 
not  recommend  the  employment  of  a  bandage  in  all 
cases  of  emphjsema.    "Patients  (says  he)  will  not 
always  be  able  to  wear  a  bandage  when  one  lung 
collapsed,  particularly  if  any  previous  disease  has  e: 
isted  in  the  other,  as  it  equally  confines  the  motions 
the  ribs  on  both  sides,  and  as  every  possible  enlarL 
ment  of  the  chest  becomes  necessary  for  the  due  admi 
sion  of  the  air  into  the  lung  which  still  executes  il 
functions.    Under  these  circumstances,  if  the  emph 
scma  continues  (and  its  continuance  must  always  di 
note  that  the  wound  in  the  lung  is  not  closed),  I  shou' 
esteem  it  the  best  practice  to  make  a  small  open! 
into  the  chest,  so  that  the  external  air  might  have 
free  communication  with  that  cavity ;  and  then  the  i: 
jured  lung  must  remain  motionless  till  its  wound 
healed,  and  the  mediastinum  will,  in  every  state  of  t 
thorax,  preserve  its  natural  situation."— (jSfcerwcfAi 
vol.  cit.  p.  183.) 

The  utility  of  a  free  incision  and  scarifications  is  wi 
illustrated  in  a  case  recorded  by  Larrey .  The  emphysei 
arose  from  a  wound  of  the  lungs  by  a  lance 
whole  body  was  prodigiously  swelled,  the  integumeni 
so  distended  that  the  limbs  were  inflexible,  the  ey 
buried,  and  the  lips  so  enlarged  that  nothing  could 
introduced  into  the  mouth.    The  pulse  and  respiratioa 
were  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  voice  feeble  and  in 
terrupted.    The  lance  had  entered  obliquely  under  the 
lower  angle  of  the  scapula,  and  though  the  extern 
and  internal  orifices  of  the  wound  were  not  parallel 
the  surgeon  had  applied  adhesive  straps,  and  cl 
the  external  one.    Hence  the  air,  as  it  escaped  fi'oin' 
the  lungs,  distended  the  cellular  texture.    Larrey  im- 
mediately removed  the  dressings,  and  with  a  bistoury 
made  the  openings  in  the  pleura  and  skin  parallel. 
Cupping-glasses  were  then  applied    over  the  wound, 
and  quickly  filled  with  air  and  blood.    The  lips  of  the. 
wound  were  now  brought  together,  and  kept  so  witr 
a  suitable  bandage.    Cupping-glasses  and  scarificatoi 
were  applied  to  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  in  othcm 
incisions  were  made  with  a  scalpel.    'The  patient  reco- 
vered.—(See  M  m.  de  Chir.  Militaire,  t.  4.) 

Emphysema  has  been  known  to  arise  from  the  buret 
ing  of  a  vomica,  and  ulceration  of  the  surface  of  th» 
lungs  ;  but  the  air  which  escapes  in  this  instance  can-" 
not  find  its  way  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  becaus« 
the  inflammation  which  precedes  the  abscess  and  ul. 
ceration  of  the  air-cells  closes  those  which  are  a^ya^' 
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iCent,  at».i  produces  an  adhesion  of  the  edges  of  the 
vomica  or  ulcer  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  chest,  so  as 
entirely  to  separate  the  two  cavities.  We  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  instance  of  the  symptoms  imputed 
to  the  confinement  of  air  in  the  chest  originating  from 
suppuration  and  ulceration  of  the  surface  of  the  lungs ; 
but  Palfyn,  Dr.  Hunter,  and  the  author  of  the  article 
Emphysema  in  the  Encyclop  die  Mdthodiqjie,  partie 
Chirurgicale,  have  seen  cases  in  which  emphysema 
originated  from  abscesses  of  the  lungs,  attended  with 
adhesion  to  the  pleura,  and  ulcerations  in  the  situation 
of  such  adhesion  In  these  instances,  the  pus  having 
made-  its  way  through  the  pleura  and  intercostal  mus- 
cles the  air  escapes  also  through  the  same  track,  so  as 
to  pass  into  the  cellular  membrane  on  the  outside  of 
the  chest. 

A  violent  effort  of  respiration  has  sometimes  produced 
a  certain  degree  of  emphysema,  which  first  makes  its 
appearance  about  the  clavicles,  and  afterward  spreads 
oyer  the  neck  and  adjacent  parts.  The  efforts  of  labour 
have  been  known  to  occasion  a  similar  symptom ;  but 
no  bad  consequences  Mlowed.— (Medical  Communi- 
cations, vol.  1,  p.  176 ;  Blackdm,  in  Med.  Facts  and 
Experiments,  vol.  2 ;  and  Wilmefs  Obs.  in  Surgery 
p.  143.) 

Louis  has  described  an  emphysema  of  this  sort,  which, 
on  account  of  its  cause,  and  the  indication  furnished  by 
it  to  the  practitioner,  is  highly  important.  It  took  place 
in  a  young  girl,  who  died  suffocated  from  a  bean  falling 
into  her  windpipe,  and  he  considers  it  as  a  pathogno- 
monic symptom  of  such  an  accident,  concerning  the 
existence  of  which  it  is  so  essential  not  to  commit  any 
mistake. — (See  Bronchotomy.)  It  made  its  appearance 
on  both  sides  of  the  neck  above  the  clavicles,  and  came 
on  suddenly  on  the  third  day  after  the  accident.  The 
inspection  of  the  body  proved  that  the  lungs  and  medi- 
astinum were  also  in  an  emphysematous  state.  The 
retention  of  the  air,  confined  by  tlie  foreign  body,  pro- 
duced, says  Louis,  at  each  attempt  to  expire,  and  espe- 
cially when  the  violent  fits  of  coughing  occurred,  a 
strong  propulsion  of  this  fluid  towards  the  surface  of 
the  lung  into  the  spongy  substance  of  this  viscus. 
Thence  the  air  passed  into  the  cellular  texture  which 
unites  the  surface  of  tlie  lung  to  the  pleura  pulmonaris ; 
and  by  communications  from  cells  to  cells  it  caused  a 
prodigious  sweUing  of  the  cellular  substance  between 
the  two  layers  of  the  mediastinum.  The  emphysema 
increasing,  at  length  made  its  appearance  above  the 
clavicles.  This  tumefaction  of  the  lung  and  surround- 
ing parts,  in  consequence  of  air  getting  into  their  spongy 
and  cellulai  texture,  is  an  evident  cause  of  suffocation, 
and  the  swelling  seems  so  natural  an  effect  of  the  pre- 
sence of  a  foreign  body  in  the  trachea,  that  one  can 
hardly  fail  to  think  it  an  essential  symptom,  though  no 
autho'r  has  made  mention  of  it.~{Mem.  de  VAcad.  de 
Chir.  t.  4,  in  4io.)  The  emphysematous  swelling, 
sometimes  formed  in  the  axilla  in  the  reduction  of  a 
dislocated  shoulder  (.see  Dislocation),  was  accounted  for 
by  Desault  and  Bichat  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
foregoing  case,  viz.  a  rupture  of  one  of  the  air-cells  by 
the  patient's  efforts  to  hold  his  breath  during  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  bone.  How  far  the  explanation  of  the  cause 
may  be  true  has  been  questioned  (see  Diet,  des  Sciences 
Med.  t.  12,  p.  15) ;  the  fact  itself  admits  of  no  doubt, 
and  is  both  curious  and  interesting. 

The  example  lately  recorded  by  Dr.  Ireland  as  one 
of  idiopathic  emphysema  following  pneumonia,  bears 
so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  case  above  cited  from  M. 
Louis,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  suspecting  that  it 
may  have  been  one  of  the  same  nature.— (See  Trans, 
of  the  King^s  and  Queeit's  College  (>f  Physicians,  vol. 
3,  art.  4.) 

An  emphysematous  swelling  of  the  head,  neck,  and 
chest  has  also  been  noticed  in  typhoid  fevers.  Dr. 
Huxam  relates  an  instance  of  this  sort  in  a  sailor  of  a 
ocorbutic  habit.— (il/edtcoZ  Observations  and  Inquiries, 
vol.  3,  art.  4.)  Another  example  in  a  case  of  bilious 
fever  is  recorded  in  a  periodical  work  —(See  London 
Med.  Repository,  No.  73.)  A  case  of  spontaneous  em- 
physema is  likewise  described  by  Dr.  Baillie.— (See 
Trans,  for  the  Improvement  of  Med.  and  Chir.  Know- 
ledge, vol.  I,  p.  2(>2.) 

A  curious  example  of  what  has  been  called  a  spon- 
taneous emphysema  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Allan  Burns: 
"  The  patient  wa.s  a  strong,  athletic  man,  who,  about 
nix  years  previous  to  his  application  at  the  I?oyal  In- 
firmary, had  received  a  smart  blow  on  the  neck  IVom 


the  keel  of  a  boat.  Tliis  injury  was  soon  followed  by 
the  formation  of  a  firm,  tense  tumour  on  the  place 
which  had  been  hurt.  The  swelling  increased  very 
slowly  during  the  five  years  immediately  succeeding 
Its  commencement ;  but  during  the  sixth  it  received  a 
very  rapid  addition  to  its  bulk.  At  this  time  it  mea- 
sured neariy  six  inches  in  diameter,  seemed  to  be 
confined  by  a  firm  and  dense  covering,  and  the  morbid 
parts  had  an  obscure  fluctuation.  From  the  first  to  the 
last  the  tumour  had  been  productive  of  very  little  pain. 

Judging  from  the  apparent  fluctuation  that  the  tu- 
mour was  encysted,  it  was  resolved  at  a  consultation 
to  puncture  the  swelling,  draw  off  its  contents,  and 
then  pass  a  seton  through  it.  By  plunging  a  lancet 
mto  it,  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  blood,  partly  co- 
agulated, and  partly  fluid,  was  discharged  -  a  quantity 
so  trifling  that  after  its  evacuation,  the  size  of  the  tu- 
mour was  not  perceptibly  reduced.  A  seton  was 
passed  through  the  swelling.  At  this  time  the  man 
was  in  perfect  health. 

About  ten  hours  after  the  operation,  the  patient 
was  seized  with  extremely  violent  rigors,  followed  by 
heat,  thirst,  pain  in  the  back,  e.\cessive  pain  in  the 
tumour,  and  oppressive  sickness. 

An  emetic  was  prescribed,  but  instead  of  producing 
vomiting  it  operated  as  a  cathartic.  To  remove  the 
irritation  the  seton  was  withdrawn.  The  pain  in  the 
tumour,  however,  and  the  general  uneasiness  continued 
to  increase,  and  thirty  hours  subsequent  to  making  the 
puncture,  air  began  to  issue  from  the  track  of  the 
seton ;  and  afterward  the  cellular  membrane  of  the 
neck,  and  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body  in  succession, 
became  distended  with  a  gaseous  fluid.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  after  the  commencement  of  the  general 
emphysema  the  man  died. 

Twelve  hours  after  death,  when  the  body  was  free 
from  putrefaction,  it  was  inspected.  The  emphysema 
was  neither  increased  nor  diminished  since  death,  and 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  extent,  when  the  scro- 
tum was  distended  to  the  size  of  the  head  of  an  adult. 
Even  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  the  canals  of  the 
blood-vessels,  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  air. 
We  could  discover  no  direct  communication  between 
the  tumour  and  the  trachea  or  lungs,  although  such 
was  carefully  sought  for."~(,4.  Burns  on  the  Surgical 
Anatojny  of  the  Head  and  Neck,  p.  51—53.) 

From  such  cases  we  may  infer,  with  the  preceding 
writer,  that  tirom  the  mere  rupture  of  a  few  of  the  bron- 
chial cells,  occasioned  by  irregular  action  of  the  lungs, 
or  by  some  other  internal  cause,  a  spontaneous  diffu- 
sion of  air  may  take  place  in  the  cellular  texture  of  the 
body.  Such  examples  are  dependent  on  the  same 
cause  as  the  emphysema  from  injury  of  the  lungs; 
only  the  rupture  of  the  bronchial  cells  in  the  former 
cases  is  less  obvious. 

A  partial  emphysema  is  sometimes  seen  in  cases  of 
gangrene.  Here,  however,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
observe,  the  air  is  the  product  of  putrefaction,  and  the 
disorder  has  not  the  smallest  connexion  with  any  in- 
jury, or  disease  of  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs. 

[That  very  extensive  emphysema  does  occur  during 
the  parturient  process,  without  fractured  rib,  or  punc- 
tured wounds  of  the  lung,  is  a  fact  familiar  with  every 
o'ustetric  practitioner  whose  opportunities  are  consi- 
derable ;  and  it  is  equally  well  known,  that  this  kind  of 
emphysema  is  not  attended  with  any  dangerous  conse- 
quences. It  doubtless  arises  from  a  rupture  of  one  or 
more  of  the  air-cells  by  the  efforts  of  the  patient  to  hold 
her  breath. 

In  the  Maryland  Medical  Recorder  for  January,  1830, 
a  case  of  spontaneous  emjihysema  is  reported  by  Dr. 
Yeates,  occurring  in  a  child  of  4  years  old,  which 
proved  fatal  in  a  few  days.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
punctures  and  scarifications  were  not  resorted  to,  re- 
liance being  placed  on  ipecacuanha  and  squMls,  which 
failed  to  produce  any  impression  on  the  stomach  or  the 
disease.  Dr.  Jameson  suggests  that  probably  the  dis- 
ease arose  from  an  accidental  opening  of  the  bronchia 
and  investing  membrane  of  the  lungs,  by  which  the  air 
escaped  and  thus  found  its  way  throughout  the  body. — 
Reese.] 

C.  C.  Pruysch,  De  Emphysemate.  Halter,  Disp.  Chir. 
2, 567.  Hal(B,  1733.  H.  A.  Nies,  De  Miro  Emphysemate 
Ato.  Duisb.  ad  Rhen.  1751.  Hewson's  Paper,  in  Med 
Observations  and  Inquiries,  vol.  3.  Mim.  de  VAcad 
Royale  des  Sciences,  for  1713.  Dr.  Hunter,  in  Mrd. 
Obs.  and  Inquiries,  vol.  2.     Chcston,  in  Pathological 
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Inquiries.  Abemeihy's  Surgical  Worhs,  vol.  Z.  Rich- 
ter,von  der  Windgeschwulst,  m  Anfangsgr.  der  Wun- 
danneykuJist,  b  \,p.  451,  S.c  John  Bell  on  Wounds, 
edit  3  Edin.  I8I2.  Halliday  on  Emphysema,  1807. 
Allan  Burns  on  the  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head 
aiul  Neck,  p.  52,  i,-c.  Trans,  of  a  Society  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Medical  and  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  1, 
p.  262.  Wilmer's  Observations  in  Surgery,  p.  143.  F. 
C.  Waitz,  De  Emphysemate,  ito.  Lips.  1803.  Riche- 
rand,  Nosographie  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  164,  idit.  2.  Lassus, 
Pathologie  Chir.  t.'2,p.  321,  (S-c.  edit.  1809.  Diet,  des 
Sciences  M  d.  t.  12,  ;?.  1,  ■Sc  J.  Hennen,  Principles 
of  Military  Surgery,  p.  376,  Mit.  2,  8vo.  Edin.  1820. 
C.  Bell,  Surgical  Obs.  vol.  1,  p.  161,  S,c. 

EiMPLASTRUM  AMMONIACI  CUM  ACETO.  IJ;. 
Ammoniaci  puriC  lij.  Acidi  acetici,  siij.  Ammo- 
niacum  in  aceto  liquelactum  vapora  in  vase  ferreo  ad 
emplastri  crassitudinem. 

EMPLASTRUM  AMMONIACI  SCILLITICUM.  T^. 
Gumm.  ammoniaci,  ?  j.  Aceti  scillitici,  q.  s.  ut  Cant 
emplastrum,  quo  pars  affecla  tegatur. 

Rlr.  Ford  found  this  last  plaster  useful  in  some  scro- 
fulous affections.  It  may  be  rendered  more  stimulating 
by  sprinkling  it  with  squills. — (Ford  on  the  Hip-joint, 
p.  59.)  It  was  recommended  by  Swediaur. — {Lo>idon 
Medical  Journal,  vol.  1,  p.  198.) 

EMPLASTRUM  AMMONIACI  CUM  HYDRAR- 
GYRO.    Discutient. 

EMPLASTRUM  AMMONIACI  CUM  CICUTA.  R. 
Gum.  ammon.  siij.  Extracti  conii,  3ij.  Liq.  plumb, 
acet.  3j. 

Dissolve  the  ammoniacum  in  a  little  vinegar  of 
squills,  then  add  the  other  ingredients,  and  boil  thera 
all  slowly  to  the  consistence  of  a  plaster.    Discutient. 

EMPLASTRUM  AMMONLE.  ^.  Sapon.  3  ij.  Em- 
plastr.  plumbi  3  ss.     Ammon.  mur.  3.). 

The  first  two  articles  are  to  be  melted  together,  and 
when  nearly  cold,  the  muriated  ammonia,  finely  pow- 
dered, is  to  be  added.  This  plaster  stimulates  the  skin, 
excites  the  action  of  the  absorbents,  and  disperses  many 
chronic  swellings  and  indurations. 

EMPLASTRUM  CANTHARIDIS.    See  Blister. 

EMPLASTRUM  GALBAM  COMPOSITUM.  L.  P. 
{Olim  emplastrum  lithargyri  comp.)  Properties  dis- 
cutient. 

EMPLASTRUM  HYDRARGYRI.  L.  P.  {OUm 
emplastrum  litharg.  cum  hydrargyro  )  Properties  dis- 
cutient. 

EMPLASTRUM  PLUMBI.  L.  P.  {Olim  emplas- 
trum lithargyri  cum  resina.)  The  common  adhesive 
or  sticking  plaster. 

EMPLASTRUM  SAPONIS.  The  plaster  commonly 
used  for  fractures.  It  is  also  frequently  applied  to 
bruised  parts,  and  to  many  indurations  of  a  chronic 
nature. 

EMPYEMA.  (From  Iv,  within,  and  irvov,  pus,  or 
matter.)  A  collection  of  purulent  matter  in  the  cavity 
of  the  chest. 

The  ancients  made  use  of  the  word  "  empyema"  to 
express  every  kind  of  internal  suppuration.  It  was 
.ailius  who  first  restricted  the  term  to  collections  of 
matter  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  or  membrane  lining 
the  chest ;  and  all  the  best  modern  surgeons  invariably 
attach  this  meaning  alone  to  the  expression. 

The  ojjeration  for  empyema  properly  means  the 
making  of  an  opening  into  the  thorax,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  vent  to  the  matter  collected  in  the  cavity  of 
the  pleura,  though  the  phrase  with  several  writers  de- 
notes making  an  incision  into  the  chest,  in  order  to  let 
out  any  effused  or  confined  fluid,  whether  matter, 
blood,  an  aqueous  fluid,  or  even  air.  The  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  such  an  operation,  however,  does 
not  often  present  itself  I  would  not  wish  to  be  sup- 
posed to  assert,  that  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  pleura, 
mediastinum,  diaphragm,  and  even  of  the  liver,  does 
not  sometimes  terminate  in  suppuration.  Certainly, 
the  latter  event  is  occasionally  produced ;  but  when  it 
does  happen,  the  matter  does  not  always  make  its  way 
into  the  cavity  of  the  chest :  frscuently  external  ab- 
scesses form,  or  the  pus  is  either  coughed  up,  or  dis- 
charged with  the  stools. 

Acute  and  chronic  abscesses  not  unfrequently  form 
in  the  cellular  substance  between  the  pleura  and  the 
ribs  and  intercostal  muscles.  A  swelling  occurs  be- 
tween two  of  those  bones ;  the  skin  does  not  undergo 
anv  change  of  colour;  a  fluctuation  is  distinguishable, 
m.  1  sometimes  an  extensive  oedema  is  observable. 
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With  respect  to  abscesses  formed  in  the 
substance  connectmg  the  pleura  costal  is  to  the  i 
costal  muscles,  they  rarely  burst  into  the  chest, 
pleura  always  being  considered  thickened.  Howev 
in  order  to  keep  them  from  sjireading  extensively, 
well  as  to  obviate  any  possibility  of  their  breaking  i 
wards,  the  best  rule  is  to  make  an  early  and,  if 
sible,  a  depending  opening.  The  motions  of  rcS] 
ration  then  both  promote  the  exit  of  the  matter,  as  vn 
as  the  contraction  of  the  cavity  in  which  it  was  lod 
and  the  disease,  if  unattended  with  caries,  genei 
terminates  favourably. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  ribs  are  carioi 
and  then  the  cure  is  more  tedious  and  difilcult. 
modern  writer,  indeed,  informs  us,  that  when  the 
side  of  the  rib  is  extensively  carious,  or  when  the  carl 
is  near  the  junction  of  the  bone  to  the  spine,  the  fistul 
is  incurable. — (Lassus,  Pathologie  Chirurgicale,  t. 
p.  128,  edit.  1809.)  On  the  other  hand,  another  si 
geon  of  vast  experience  recommends  us  to  endeavo' 
to  separate  the  diseased  bone,  either  by  cutting  it  awa] 
or  employing  the  trepan. — {Pelietan,  Clinique  Ch 
t.  3,  p.  2.>3.)  Were  a  i)art  of  a  diseased  rib  to  admit 
being  sawed  away,  Mr.  Hey's  convex  saw  would  be 
more  proper  instrument  for  the  purpose  than  a  trepai 

An  abscess  of  the  preceding  kind  may  be  so  situat 
and  attended  with  such  a  pulsation,  as  greatly  to 
semble  an  aneurism  of  the  origin  of  the  aorta.  An 
teresting  case  of  this  description  is  detailed  by  Pellei 
(Clinique  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  254) ;  and  another  was  seen 
Baron  Boyer  (Traite  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  7,  p.  333). 

When  the  surface  of  the  lungs  and  that  of  the  pleu 
costalis  have  become  adherent  to  each  other,  in  t' 
situation  of  the  abscess,  so  as  to  constitute  what 
termed  encysted  empyema,  the  pus,  disposed  by  a  la^ 
of  nature  to  make  its  way  to  the  surface  of  the 
generally  occasions  ulceration  of  the  intercostal  mui 
cles,  and  collects  on  the  outside  of  them.  An  abso 
of  this  kind  comes  on  with  a  deep-seated  pain  in 
part  affected ;  an  cedematous  swelling,  which  retai 
the  impression  of  the  finger ;  and  a  fluctuation,  whid 
is  at  first  not  very  distinct,  but  from  day  to  day  be- 
comes more  and  more  palpable;  and  at  length  leads 
the  surgeon  to  make  an  opening. 

If  this  be  not  done  when  the  fluctuation  becoi 
perceptible,  the  abscess  may  possibly  insinuate  it 
into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  in  consequence  of  the 
hesion  being  in  part  destroyed  by  ulceration.  Sabati 
affirms  that  the  case  may  take  this  course,  even  wh 
the  abscess  has  been  punctured,  and  while  a  free 
ternal  opening  exists;  and  this  experienced  surgeoa 
has  adduced  a  fact  in  confirmation  of  such  an  occur- 
rence.— (See  Medecine  Opiratoire,  tom.  2,  p.  249.) 

In  a  few  instances,  the  surface  of  the  lung  ulcerates, 
and  the  matter  is  voided  from  the  trachea.  But  in  the 
majority  of  examples,  the  pus  makes  its  way  outward* 
through  the  pleura  costalis.  If  inflammation  occurs  in 
the  anterior  mediastinum,  and  ends  in  suppuration,  the 
abscess  ma.y  possibly  burst  into  neither  of  the  caviti* 
of  the  chest,  but  make  its  way  outwards,  afler  rend( 
ing  the  sternum  carious,  as  happened  in  the  examj 
recorded  by  Van  Swieten. — (Comment  on  Bocrhaav^i 
895th  Aphorism.) 

But  though  collections  of  matter  in  the  anterior  me- 
diastinum are  influenced  by  the  general  law,  whereby 
abscesses  in  general  tend  to  the  surface  of  the  body, 
and  though  it  be  true  that  they  rarely  burst  inwardly 
into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  the  contrary  may  happen, 
as  is  proveil  by  the  9th  case  in  La  Martini^res's  mc^ 
moir  on  the  operation  of  trepanning  the  sternum.  Hen- 
the  event  was  the  more  extraordinary,  as  there  was 
already  an  external  opening  in  the  abscess. 

External  injuries,  such  as  the  perforation  of  the  ster- 
num with  a  sword  (Vanderwel,  Obs.  29,  Cent.  1),  a 
contusion,  a  fracture,  or  a  caries  of  this  bone  may  give 
rise  to  an  abscess  in  the  anterior  mediastinum.  Galen 
has  recorded  a  memorable  example,  where  the  abscess 
was  the  consequence  of  a  wound  of  the  fore  part  of 
chest.  Afler  the  injury,  which  was  in  the  region 
the  sternum,  seemed  qtlite  well,  an  abscess  formed 
the  same  situation,  and  being  opened  healed  up. 
part,  however,  soon  inflamed  and  suppurated  agaiij 
The  abscess  cotild  not  now  be  cured.  A  consultati'  ' 
was  held,  at  which  Galen  attended.  As  the  stemuni 
was  obviously  carious,  and  the  jmisation  of  the  heart 
was  visible,  every  one  was  afraid  of  undertaking  the 
treatment  of  the  case,  since  it  was  conceived  thai  it 
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-would  be  necessary  t«  open  tlie  thorax  itself.  Galen, 
however,  engaged  to  manage  the  treatment,  without 
making  any  such  opening,  and  he  expressed  his  opinion 
Jint  he  sliould  be  able  to  effect  a  cure.  Not  finding 
the  bones  so  extensively  diseased  as  was  apprehended, 
Jie  even  indulged  considerable  hopes  of  success.  After 
tberemovalof  a  portion  of  the  bone,  the  heart  was  quite 
exposed  (as  is  alleged),  by  reason  of  the  pericardium 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  previous  disease.  After 
the  operation,  the  patient  experienced  a  speedy  recovery. 
J.  L.  Petit  met  with  an  abscess  in  the  anterior  me- 
diastinum, in  consequence  of  a  gun-shot  wound  in 
the  situation  of  the  sternum.  The  injury  had  been 
merely  dressed  with  some  digestive  application ;  no  di- 
latation, nor  any  particular  examination  of  the  wound 
had  been  made.  The  patient,  after  being  to  all  ap- 
pearance quite  well,  and  joining  his  regiment  again, 
was  soon  taken  ill  with  irregular  shiverings,  and  other 
febrile  symptoms.  Petit  probed  the  wound,  and  found 
the  bone  aflected.  As  there  was  a  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, he  suspected  an  abscess  either  in  the  diploe  or  be- 
behind  the  sternum ;  and,  consequently,  he  proposed 
laying  the  bone  bare  and  applying  the  trepan.  The 
operation  gave  vent  to  some  sanious  matter ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  inner  part  of  the  sternum  was  perforated, 
a  quantity  of  pus  was  discharged.  The  patient  was 
relieved,  and  afterward  recovered.— (Pe^ii,  Traiti  des 
Mai.  Chir.  t.  I,  p.  80.) 

Another  instance,  iii  which  an  abscess  behind  the 
sternum  was  cured  by  making  a  perforation  in  that 
bone  opposite  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity  in  which  the 
matter  collected,  is  recorded  by  De  la  Martini^re. — 
(MSm.  de  VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  12,  idit.  \2mo.) 

When,  in  consequence  of  inflammation,  an  abscess 
forms  deeply  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  the  pus 
more  easily  makes  its  way  into  the  air-cells,  and  tends 
towards  the  bronchise,  than  towards  the  surface  of  the 
nngs.  In  this  case  the  patient  spits  up  purulent  mat- 
ter. When  the  opening  by  which  the  abscess  has  burst 
Internally  is  large,  and  the  pus  escapes  from  it  in  con- 
siderable quantity  at  a  time,  the  patient  is  in  some  dan- 
ger of  being  suffocated.  However,  if  the  opening  be 
not  immoderately  large,  and  the  pus  which  is  effused 
be  not  too  copious,  a  recovery  may  ensue.  Abscesses 
in  the  substance  of  the  diaphragm,  and  collections  of 
matter  in  the  liver  may  also  be  discharged  by  the  pus 
being  coughed  up  from  the  trachea,  when  the  parts  af- 
fected become  connected  with  the  lungs  by  adhesions, 
and  the  abscesses  of  the  liver  are  situated  on  its  con- 
vex surface.  When  the  collection  of  matter  in  the 
liver  occupies  any  other  situation,  the  abscess  fre- 
quently makes  its  way  into  the  colon,  and  the  pus  is 
discharged  with  the  stools.  Several  cases  of  this  kind 
are  related  by  authors ;  Sabatier  has  recorded  two  in 
his  M  dicine  Operatoire,  Le  Dran  makes  mention  of 
others,  and  Pembcrton,  in  his  book  on  the  Diseases  of 
the  Abdominal  Viscera,  p.  36,  relates  additional  in- 
stances of  a  similar  nature. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  empyema 
strictly  so  called.  Sometimes  it  is  a  consequence  of  a 
penetrating  wound  of  the  chest;  occasionally  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  bursting  of  one  or  more  vomicas ;  in  a 
few  examples  it  arises  from  the  particular  way  in  which 
abscesses  of  the  liver  burst  (Journ.  de  Med.  t.  3,  p.  47 ; 
Myrgagn>,  epist.  30,  art.  4 ;)  but  in  the  greater  number 
of  instances  it  originates  from  pleuritic  inflammation, 
especially  that  of  the  chronic  kind.— (Boi/er,  Traite  des 
Mai.  Chir.  t.  7,  p.  352.)  Empyema  very  rarely  takes 
place  in  both  sides  of  the  chest,  but  is  almost  always 
limited  to  one  cavity  of  tlie  pleura. 

According  to  Baron  Boyer,  wlicn  empyema  arises 
fi"om  thoracic  inflammation,  pleuritis,  or  pneumonia, 
the  syrr,|»toms  characterizing  it  are  always  preceded  by 
those  of  the  disease,  of  which  the  effusion  of  pus  upon 
the  diaphragm  is  the  effect.  Inquiry  must,  therefore, 
be  inadi;  whether  the  patient  has  pleurisy  or  peripneu- 
mony,  the  symptoms  of  which  have  lasted  longer  than 
a  fortnight ;  and  whether,  after  a  transient  amendment, 
there  have  been  frequent  shiverings,  followed  by  a  low, 
continued  fever,  with  nightly  exacerbations.  Now, 
these  first  circumstances  justify  the  belief,  that  the  in- 
flammatory disorder  has  terminated  in  suppuration,  and 
that  the  symptoms  afterward  experienced  depend  \i\mn 
effusion  of  matter  in  the  chest.  Some  of  these  arise 
llrom  the  mechanical  action  of  the  pus  upon  the 
Fnngs,  heart,  and  parieteH  of  the  cheat,  and  belong 
also  to  other  cffiusioiis  in  the  thorax ;  the  rent  may  b« 


said  to  be  the  effects  of  ulceration  and  suppuration  of 
the  parts  on  the  animal  economy,  and,  therefore,  riarti- 
cularly  belong  to  emi)yema. 

First,  of  the  common  symptoms,  respiration  is  diffi- 
cult, short,  and  frequent ;  the  patient  suffers  great  op- 
pression, and  experiences  a  sense  of  suffocation,  and 
of  weight  upon  the  diaphragm.  He  cannot  move  about, 
even  for  a  short  time,  without  being  quite  out  of  breath 
and  threatened  vvith  syncope.  He  has  an  almost  in- 
cessant and  very  fatiguing  cough,  which  is  sometimes 
dry,  sometimes  attended  with  expectoration.— (Bovcr. 
Praite  des  Mai  Chir.  t.  7,  p.  356.) 

No  surgical  writer  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  has 
treated  with  more  discrimination  than  Mr.  Samiiel 
Sharp,  of  tha  symptoms  produced  by  collections  of 
matter  in  the  chest.  He  remarks,  that  it  has  been  al- 
most universally  taught,  that  when  a  fluid  is  extrava- 
sated  in  the  thorax,  the  patient  can  only  lie  on  the  dis- 
eased side,  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  fluid  on  the 
mediastinum  becoming  troublesome,  if  he  places  him- 
self on  the  sound  side.  For  the  same  reason,  when 
there  is  fluid  in  both  cavities  of  the  thorax,  the  patient 
finds  it  most  easy  to  lie  on  his  back,  or  to  lean  for 
wards,  in  order  tixat  the  fluid  may  neither  press  upon 
the  mediastinum  nor  the  diaphragm.  But  it  is  noticed 
by  Mr.  Sharp,  that  however  true  this  doctrine  may 
prove  in  most  instances,  there  are  a  few  in  which,  not- 
withstanding the  extravasation,  the  patient  does  not 
complain  of  more  inconvenience  in  one  posture  than 
another,  nor  even  of  any  great  difficulty  of  breathing. 
—(See  Le  Drari's  Obs.  217,  and  Marchetti,  65.) 

On  tills  account,  observes  Mr.  Sharp,  it  is  sometimes 
less  easy  to  determine  when  the  operation  is  requisite, 
than  if  we  had  so  exact  a  criterion  as  we  are  generally 
supposed  to  have.  But,  says  he,  though  this  may  be 
wanting,  there  are  some  other  circumstances  which 
will  generally  guide  us  with  a  reasonable  certainty. 
He  states,  that  the  most  infallible  symptom  of  a  large 
quantity  of  fluid  in  one  of  the  cavities  of  the  thorax, 
is  a  preternatural  expansion  of  that  side  of  the  chest 
where  it  lies;  for,  in  proportion  as  the  fluid  accumu- 
lates, it  will  necessarily  elevate  the  ribs  on  that  side, 
and  prevent  them  from  contracting  so  much  in  expira- 
tion as  the  ribs  on  the  other  side.  This  change  is  said 
to  be  most  evident  when  the  surgeon  views  the  back  of 
the  chest.— (Boyer,  vol.  cit.  p.  357.)  Mr.  Sharp  also  re- 
fers to  Le  Drari's  Obs.  211,  vol.  1,  in  order  to  prove  that 
the  pressure  of  the  fluid  on  the  lungs  may  sometimes  be 
so  great,  as  to  make  them  collapse,  and  almost  totally 
obstruct  their  function.  When,  therefore,  says  Mr. 
Sharp,  the  thorax  becomes  thus  expanded  after  a  pre- 
vious pulmonary  disorder,  and  the  case  is  attended  with 
the  symptoms  of  a  suppuration,  it  is  probably  owing  to 
a  collection  of  matter.  The  patient,  he  observes,  will 
also  labour  under  a  continual  low  fever,  and  a  particular 
anxiety  from  the  load  of  fluid. 

Besides  this  dilatation  of  the  cavity  by  an  accumula 
tion  of  the  fluid,  the  patient  will  be  sensible  of  an  un- 
dulation, which  is  sometimes  so  evident,  that  a  by 
stander  can  plainly  hear  it  in  certain  motions  of  the 
body.  Mr.  Sharp  adds,  that  this  was  the  case  with  a 
patient  of  his  own,  on  whom  he  performed  the  opera- 
tion ;  but  the  fluid  in  this  instance,  he  says,  was  very 
thin,  being  a  serous  matter  rather  than  pus.  Some- 
times, when  the  practitioner  applies  his  ear  close  to  the 
patient's  chest,  while  this  is  agitated  a  noise  can  be 
heard  like  that  produced  by  shaking  a  small  cask  not 
quite  full  of  water.— (See  Dr.  Archer's  Case^  in  Trans, 
of  the  Fellows,  <lic.  of  the  Kiyig's  and  QueerVs  College 
of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  vol.  2,  p.  2.)  In  this  instance 
the  fluid  resembled  whey. 

According  to  the  same  author  it  wU  al.so  frequently 
happen,  that  though  the  skin  and  intercostal  muscle* 
are  not  inflamed,  they  will  become  cedematous  in  certain 
parts  of  the  thorax :  or,  if  they  are  not  cedematous,  they 
will  be  a  little  thickened ;  or,  as  Boyer  states,  ihe  inter- 
costal spaces  are  widened,  and,  when  the  empyema  is 
considerable,  instead  of  being  depressed,  as  they  are  in 
thin  persons,  they  project  beyond  the  level  of  the  ribs. 
—{Mai.  Chir.  t.  7,  p.  357.)  These  symptoms,  joined 
with  the  enlargement  of  the  thorax,  and  the  preceding 
affection  of  the  pleura  or  lungs,  seem  unquestionably  to 
indicate  the  projjricty  of  the  operation.  But,  observes 
Mr.  Sharp,  among  other  motives  to  recommend  it  upon 
such  an  emergency,  this  is  one,  that  if  the  operator  should 
mistake  the  case,  an  incision  of  the  intercostal  muscles 
would  neither  bo  very  painftil  nor  dangerous.— (8*« 
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Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  Surgery, 
sect,  on  Empyema.)  ^^      .j, 

"  The  difficulty  of  lying  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
eollectioii  of  pus,"  says  Le  Dran,  "  is  always  accounted 
a  sign  of  an  empyema.  This  sign,  indeed,  is  in  the  af: 
firmative;  but  the  want  of  it  does  not  prove  the  nega- 
tive ;  because,  when  there  is  adhesion  of  the  lungs  to 
the  mediastinum,  the  patient  may  lie  equally  on  both 
sides."— (Le  Dran's  Obs.  p.  108,  edit.  2.)  The  expla- 
nation of  this  circumstance  offered  by  Le  Dran  is, 
that  when  the  cyst,  in  which  the  matter  is  contained, 
is  between  the  mediastinum  and  the  lungs,  the  medias- 
tinum gradually  yields  to  the  volume  of  the  pus  in 
proportion  as  it  is  formed,  and  the  cyst  in  which  it  is 
contained  becomes  dilated;  "whence  habitude  becomes 
a  second  nature."  Whereas,  in  an  empyema!  person, 
in  whom  the  lung  is  not  adherent  to  the  mediastinum, 
and  who  lies  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the 
collection  of  pus  is  situated,  the  mediastinum  is  on  a 
sudden  loaded  with  an  unusual  weight  of  fluid. — (P. 
111.) 

Richerand  contends,  that  the  difficulty  of  breathing 
which  patients  with  extravasated  fluid  in  the  chest  ex- 
perience in  lying  upon  the  side  opposite  to  that  on 
which  the  disease  is  situated,  never  originates,  as  has 
been  commonly  taught  and  believed,  from  the  fluid 
pressing  upon  the  mediastinum  and  opposite  lung. 
"  I  have  (says  he)  produced  artificial  cases  of  liydro- 
tborax,  by  injecting  water  into  the  thorax  of  several 
dead  subjects,  through  a  wound  made  in  the  side.  This 
experiment  can  only  be  made  on  subjects  in  which  the 
lungs  are  not  adherent  to  the  parietes  of  the  chest. 
In  this  way  from  three  to  four  pints  of  water  were  in- 
troduced. I  then  cautiously  opened  the  opposite  side 
of  the  chest ;  the  ribs  and  lungs  being  removed,  the 
mediastinum  could  be  distinctly  seen,  reaching  from  the 
vertebrae  to  the  sternum,  and  supporting,  without  yield- 
ing, the  weight  of  the  liquid,  in  whatever  position  the 
body  was  placed. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  patients  with  thoracic  extra- 
vasations lie  on  the  diseased  side,  in  order  not  to  ob- 
struct the  dilatation  of  the  sound  side  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  one  part  of  which  is  already  in  a  state  of  inac- 
tion. It  is  for  the  same  reason,  and  in  order  not  to  in- 
crease the  pain  by  the  tension  of  the  inflamed  pleura, 
that  pleuritic  patients  lie  on  the  diseased  side.  The 
same  thing  is  observable  in  peripneumony ;  in  a  word, 
in  all  affections  of  the  parietes  of  the  chest. — {Riche- 
rand, Nosogr.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  168,  169,  idit.  2.) 

It  appears  to  me,  that  there  may  be  some  truth  in  the 
foregoing  statement ;  but  the  experiments  are  far  iVom 
being  conclusive  with  respect  to  the  assertion,  that  in 
cases  of  empyema,  hydrothorax,  &c.  the  fluid  on  one 
side  of  the  chest  does  not  compress  the  opposite  lung. 
In  the  first  place  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  frequently 
much  larger  than  that  which  Richerand  injected. 
Secondly,  although  the  mediastinum  may  not  be  apt  to 
yield  at  once  to  the  weight  of  a  liquid  suddenly  injected 
into  one  side  of  the  thorax,  yet  it  may  do  so  by  the 
gradual  effect  of  disease.  Thirdly,  many  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  empyema  seem  adverse  to  Richerand's  infer- 
*ence. 

Although  surgeons  should  be  awaro,  that  patients 
"with  empyema  can  sometimes  lie  in  any  position,  with- 
out particular  aggravation  of  the  difficulty  of  breathing, 
yet  it  ought  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  the  gene- 
rality of  patients  with  this  disease  cannoi  place  them- 
selves on  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  collec- 
tion of  pus  is  situated,  without  their  respiration  being 
very  materially  obstructed.  Another  circumstance  also 
which  deserves  to  be  mentioned  while  we  are  treating 
of  the  symptoms  of  empyema  is,  that  the  oedema  of  the 
integuments  is  sometimes  not  confined  to  the  thorax, 
but  extends  to  more  remote  parts,  on  the  same  side  of 
the  body  as  the  collection  of  matter.  Both  the  forego- 
ing remarks  are  confirmed  by  an  interesting  case  which 
was  published  by  Mr.  Hey. 

Sept.  3,  1788,  Mr.  Hey  was  desired  to  visit  John  Wil- 
kinson, who  had  been  ill  ten  days  of  the  influenza. 
The  patient  was  found  labouring  under  a  fever,  attended 
with  cough,  difticulty  of  breathing,  and  pain  in  the  lell 
«ide  of  the  thorax.  He  was  bled  once,  blisters  were 
repeatedly  applied  to  the  chest,  and  he  took  nitre  and 
antimonials,  with  a  smooth  linctus  to  allay  his  cough. 
"  He  was  repeatedly  relieved  by  these  means,  espe- 
cially by  the  application  of  the  blisters ;  but  repeatedly 
j«lap.sed.    At  last  he  became  so  ill   that  he  breathed 


with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  could  not  Be 
right  side  without  danger  of  immediate  sufibcation, 

Mr.  Hey  found  the  patient  in  the  state  just  now 
scribed  on  the  17th  of  September.    "  His  face,  and 
jiecially  his  eyelids,  were  a  little  swollen  on  the 
side."    The  left  side  of  the  thorax  was  larger  than 
right,   and  its  integuments  were  CRdematous.    U] 
pressing  the  intercostal  muscles,  they  felt  distendc 
they  yielded  a  little  to  a  strong  pressure,  but  reboun 
again.    The  abdomen,  especially  at  its  upper  part, 
peared  to  be  fuller  than  in  the  natural  state. — (I 
Hey^s  Practical  Obs.  in  Surgery,  p.  476.)    This  1 
symi)tom  is  also  particularly  noticed  by  Boyer. — ( 
Chir.  t.  7,  p.  357.) 

Another  remarkable  symptom  which  is  occasioni 
produced  by  collections  of  matter  in  the  chest,  is 
alteration  in  the  position  of  the  heart.  1  have  seen 
patient  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  who  had 
large  a  quantity  of  matter  in  the  left  bag  of  the  pleu; 
that  it  completely  displaced  the  heart,  which  pulsat 
against  the  inside  of  the  chest  at  a  considerable  d: 
tance  to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  This  man's  li 
might  perhaps  have  been  saved  had  paracentesis 
racis  been  performed  in  time.  Some  suspected 
aneurism  from  the  throbbing  on  the  right  of  the  st 
num :  and  the  case  was  not  fully  understood  till  a 
death,  when  the  body  was  opened.  A  little  attentii 
to  the  symptoms,  however,  might  have  convhiced  a 
man  of  moderate  understanding,  that  it  was  an  em] 
ema,  and  that  making  an  opening  for  the  discharge 
the  matter  afforded  the  only  rational  chance  of  pi 
serving  life.  There  had  been  pain  and  infl.immati 
in  the  chest,  followed  by  shiverings ;  there  was  V( 
great  difficulty  of  breathing ;  the  heart,  which  p; 
viously  used  to  beat  in  the  usual  place,  no  longer  did 
but  now  pulsated  on  the  right  side  of  the  thorax. 

That  the  heart  should  be  displaced  in  this  manner 
any  large  collection  of  fluid  in  the  right  cavity  of 
thorax,  one  would  naturally  expect ;  but  it  is  an  occ 
rence  that  has  not  been  much  noticed  by  surgical 
ters.     Baron  Larrey,  however,  has  related  a  highly 
terestlng  case,  where  the  heart  was  not  only  pusl 
considerably  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  but  its  acti 
Avasso  much  impeded  by  the  derangement  of  its  posi 
tion,  that  the  pulse  in  the  large  arteries  was  thereby 
rendered  extremely  feeble.    In  this  instance,  also, 
diaphragm  had  descended  so  low  down  as  to  foi 
some  of  the  small  intestines  into  the  cavity  of 
pelvis. — (Memoires  de  Chirurgie  Militaire,  t.  3,  p 
Ac.)    Pelletan  has  also  recorded  an  example  in  whii 
a  collection  of  fluid  in  the  left  cavity  of  the  chest 
placed  the  hean,  the  pulsations  of  which  were 
ceptible  between  the  third  and  fourth  ribs  of  the  right 
side,  near  the  s\.ern\in\.—{Cliniqve  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  276.) 
Baron  Boyer  sj)eaks  of  one  case  in  which  the  displace- 
ment of  the  heart  was  so  extensive  that  its  pulsations 
were   felt   near    the    right  axilla.— (TVmY*'  aes  Mai. 
Chir.  t.  7,  p.  357.)    In   the  anatomical  collection  at 
Strasburg  is  also  a  preparation  exhibiting  the  displace- 
ment of  the  heart  into  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  by 
matter  in  the  left  pleura,  the  left  lung  being  nearly  an- 
nihilated.— {Lobstein,  Compte  de  son  Museum  Anat. 
p.  39,  Svo.  1820.)     The  heart  is  sometimes  thrust 
downwards  by  collections  of  fluid  in  the  chest,  and  its 
pulsation   is    distinguishable   in   the   epigastrium  — 
{Hodgson  on  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  and    Veins, 
p.  95.) 

When  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  contains  fluid,  and 
the  surgeon   strikes  the  thorax  repeatedly  with  the 
ends  of  his  fingers,  a  dull  sound  is  said  to  be  produced, 
quite  different  from  what  would  occur  were  the  chest 
in   its   natural   state.    But,  as  Boyer  remarks,  this 
symptom,  to  which  so  much  importance  has  of  late 
been  attached,  being  common  to  extravasations  in  t 
thorax  and  several  other  diseases,  will  not  denote  ei 
pyema,  unless  combined  with  other  signs  of  this 
fection.    Nor  will  any  useful  information  be  deriv( 
from  the  above  percussions,  except  the  practitioner  h 
had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  them,  and  they  ai 
repeatedly  practised  with  the  patient  in  different  posi- 
tions.—(ilfa/.  Chir.  t.  7,  p.  357.) 

The  symptoms  of  empyema  are  frequently  ve 
equivocal,  and  the  existence  of  the  disease  is  generally 
somewhat  doubtful.  Panarolius  opened  a  man  whose 
left  lung  was  destroyed,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
thorax  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  pus.  AI5 
though  the  patient  had  been  ill  for  two  months,  he 
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iffercQ  M  difllculty  of  breathing,  and  had  had  only  a 
Plight  cough.  Le  Dran  met  with  a  case  of  nearly  the 
same  kind.  A  patient  who  had  been  for  three  days  af- 
fected with  a  considerable  oppression  and  an  acute 
pain  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  got  somewhat  bet- 
ter. He  felt  no  material  difficulty  of  breathing  on 
whatever  sidf?  he  lay.  The  only  thing  which  he  com- 
plained of,  was  the  sense  of  a  fluctuation  in  his  tho- 
rax, and  a  Uttle  obstruction  of  his  respiration  when  he 
■was  in  a  sitting  posture.  These  symptoms  did  not 
seem  sufficiently  decided  to  justify  the  operation,  and 
it  was  decayed.  The  febrile  symptoms  continued,  witn 
cold  sweats,  and  the  patient  died  on  the  eighth  day. 
Five  pints  of  pus  were  found  collected  in  the  chest. — 
(See  Le  DraiCs  Observations  in  Surgery,  p.  lOD,  110, 
edit.  2.) 

The  symptoms  more  particularly  depending  upon 
empyema  itself,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  disease  and 
suppuration  within  the  chest,  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  which  accompany  all  large  deep-seated  ab- 
scesses. The  fever  attending  the  thoracic  inflamma- 
tion which  ends  in  suppuration,  gradually  diminishes, 
but  does  not  entirely  cease.  On  the  contrary,  it  soon 
changes  into  hectic,  attended  with  flushings  of  the 
cheeks,  heat  of  the  palm  of  the  hands,  and  exacerba- 
tions every  evening  and  after  meals.  In  the  night,  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  are  covered  with  perspiration  ; 
the  patient  is  tormented  with  insatiable  thirst ;  his  ap- 
petite quite  fails  ;  his  debility  becomes  extreme ;  he  is 
subject  to  frequent  fainting  flts ;  diarrhcea  ensues  ;  and 
the  fingernails  become  curved,  shining,  and  of  the  yel- 
low tinge  observable  all  over  the  body.  At  length 
the  utmost  emaciation  and  the  fades  Hippocratica 
come  on,  frequently  attended  with  dilated  pupils  and 
enfeebled  vision,  and  indicating  the  approach  of  death. 

As  the  operation  of  empyema  and  some  other  par- 
ticulars relating  to  this  subject,  are  treated  of  in  an- 
other part  of  this  Dictionary  (see  Paracentesis  of  the 
Thorax),  it  will  only  be  necessary  for  me  here  to  sub- 
join a  list  of  works,  which  may  be  advantageously 
consulted  for  information  on  empyema.  A.  Vater,  et 
J.  E.  Mutillet,  Empyema,  e  vomica  pulmonis,  rupta  in 
cavitatem  pectoris  dextram  effusa,  indeque  pulmo 
hujus  later  is  compressus  penitusque  ab  officio  remo- 
tus,  Wittemb,  lTSl.—(Haller,  Disp.  ad  Morb.  2,  4031.) 
Gerardtis  le  Maire,  Diss,  de  Empyemate,  ito.  Lugd. 
1735.  Sharp's  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Present  State 
of  Surgery,  sect,  on  Empyema.  Le  Dran's  Observa- 
tions in  Surgery.  J.  L.  Petit,  Traite  des  Maladies 
Chirurgicales,  t.  1,  chap.  3.  Des  Plaies  de  la  Poitrine. 
Warner's  Cases  in  Surgery,  chap.  6,  edit.  4.  Memoire 
sur  rOp  ration  du  Trypan  au  Sternum,  par  M.  de  la 
Martiniire,  in  Mem.  de  l\1cad.  Royale  de  Chirurgie,  t. 
12,  p.-M%  ,  dit.  12mo.  L.  G.  Van  Malcote,  De  Empye- 
mate, Teneramund.  1783.  Sabatier,  Midecine  Opdra- 
toire,  t.  2,  p.  247,  .i  c.  edit.  1.  A.  0> Flaherty,  De  Em- 
pyemate, Montp.  1774.  Andoxiard  de  VEinpyeme,  Cure 
Radicate  obtemie  par  VOp  ration,  A-c.  Hvo.  Paris,  1808. 
Callisen,  Systemn  Chirurgice  HodiemcB,  vol.  2,  p.  363, 
edit.  1798.  Flajani,  Collezione  d'Osservazioni,  <^r.  di 
Chirurgia,  t.  3,  p.  185,  &c.  %vo.  Roma.  1802.  Riche- 
rand,  .\osogr.  Chir.  t.  4,  sect,  des  Maladies  de  VAppa- 
reil  respiratoire.  LeveilU,  Nouvelle  Doctrine  Chir.  t. 
%  p.  575,  <$-c.  Hey^s  Practical  Obs.  in  Surgery,  ed.  3. 
Lassus,  Pathologic  Chir.  t.\,p.  122,  <$-c.  Larrey,  Mc- 
moires  de  Chirurgie  Militaire,  t.  3,  p.  442 ;  et  t.  4,  p. 
356,  S,c  Pelletnn,  Clinique  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  236,  <S  c.  /. 
Hennen,  Principles  of  Military  Surgery,  p.  384,  <^c. 
ed.  2  &V0.  Edinb.  1820.  Boyer,  Traite  des  Mai.  Chir. 
t.  7,  p.  351,  ffc.  %vo.  Paris,  1821. 

[A  most  singular  case  of  empyema  occurred  under 
my  own  observation,  which  was  reported  at  length  in 
the  Med.  Recorder  for  1823.  The  patient  had  been 
treated  by  a  number  of  physicians  for  abscess  of  the 
liver,  ft-om^the  circumstance  of  large  quantities  of  pus 
passing  oflf  from  the  stomach  and  bowels  at  short  in- 
tervals, and  the  pulmonic  symptoms  were  attributed 
to  the  displacement  of  the  diaphragm  by  the  pressure 
of  the  enlarged  heirar.  On  dissection,  however,  the 
case  was  found  to  be  empyema,  and  an  openmg  for  the 
escape  of  the  matter  had  taken  place  through  the  ce.so- 
phagus  near  thecardiacorificeof  the  stomach,  whereby 
the  abscess  crn[)tied  itself  into  that  viscus,  and  the 
matter  was  thrown  up  from  the  stomach  or  passed  off 
by  the  bowels. 

I  have  now  a  patient  in  this  i-ity  under  medical  treat- 
ment, who,  I  doubt  not,  is  suflenng  under  empyema, 


wnich  somehow  or  other  finds  its  way  into  the  sto- 
mach, probaoly  by  a  similar  route.  Large  quantifies 
of  pus  are  passing  periodically  I'rom  the  bowels  or  are 
ejected  from  the  stomach,  which  I  am  satisfied  does  not 
come  from  the  liver,  and  I  have  no  doubt  this  is  the 
case  with  many  cases  treated  as  hepatic  abscess  - 
Reese.] 

ENCANTHIS.  (From  Iv,  and  KavQos,  the  angle  of 
the  eye.) 

The  encanthis,  at  its  commencement,  is  nothing 
more,  says  Scarpa,  than  a  small,  soft,  red,  and  some- 
times rather  livid  excrescence,  which  grows  from  the 
caruncula  lachrymalis,  and,  at  the  same  time,  from  the 
neighbouring  semilunar  fold  of  the  conjunctiva.  The 
inveterate  encanthis  is  ordinarily  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude ;  its  roots  extend  beyond' the  caruncula  lachry-, 
mails  and  semilunar  fold,  to  the  membranous  lining  of 
one  or  both  eyelids.  The  patient  experiences  very  se- 
rious inconvenience  from  its  origin,  and  interposition 
between  the  commissure  of  the  eyelids,  which  it  ne- 
cessarily keeps  asunder,  on  the  side  towards  the  nose. 

The  encanthis  keeps  up  a  chronic  ophthalmy,  im- 
pedes the  action  of  the  eyelids,  and,  in  particular,  pre- 
vents the  complete  closure  of  the  eye.  Besides,  partly 
by  compressing  and  partly  by  displacing  the  orifices  of 
the  puncta  lachrymalia,  it  obstructs  the  free  passage 
of  the  tears  into  the  nose. 

According  to  Scarpa,  this  excrescence,  on  its  first 
appearance,  is  commonly  granulated  like  a  mulberry, 
or  is  of  a  ragged  and  fringed  structure.  Afterward, 
when  it  has  acquired  a  certain  size,  one  part  of  it  re- 
presents a  granulated  tumour,  while  the  rest  appears 
hke  a  smooth,  whitish,  or  ash-coloured  substance, 
streaked  with  varicose  vessels,  sometimes  advancing 
as  far  over  the  conjunctiva  covering  the  side  of  the  eye 
next  to  the  nose,  as  where  the  cornea  and  sclerotica 
unite.  In  this  advanced  state,  the  encanthis  constantly 
interests  the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  the  valvula  semi 
lunaris,  and  the  membranous  lining  of  one  or  botb 
eyelids.  In  addition  to  the  roots,  which  in  such  cir 
cumstances  connect  the  excrescence  with  the  carun 
cula  lachrymalis,  the  semilunar  fold,  and  the  conjunc- 
tiva of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  the  encanthis  emits  an  ap- 
pendage, or  prominent,  firm  elongation,  along  the  inside 
of  the  upper  or  lower  eyelid,  in  the  direction  of  its 
edge.  The  middle  or  body  of  the  encanthis  Avides 
near  the  cornea,  as  it  were,  like  a  swallow's  tail,  to 
form  two  appendages  or  elongations,  one  of  whi'"h  ex 
tends  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  upper  eyel'd  by 
the  margin  of  which  it  is  covered,  while  the  other 
shoots  in  a  direction  from  the  internal  towards  the  ex- 
ternal angle,  along  the  inside  of  the  lower  eyelid, 
which  also  conceals  it  beneath  its  edge. 

The  body  of  the  encanthis,  or  that  middle  portion  of 
the  whole  excrescence  which  reaches  from  the  carun- 
cula lachrymalis  and  semilunar  fold,  inclusively,  over  the 
conjunctiva  almost  to  the  junction  of  the  sclerotica  with 
the  cornea,  sometimes  forms  a  prominence  as  large  as 
asmall  nut  or  chestnut.  At  other  times  it  is  of  consider- 
able size,  but  depressed  and  broken  down,  as  it  were, 
at  its  centre.  Still,  however,  the  body  of  the  encanthis 
preserves  that  granulated  appearance  which  prevailed 
at  first ;  while  one  or  both  the  appendages  on  the  in 
side  of  the  eyelids  appear  rather  like  a  fleshy  than  a 
granulated  substance. 

On  turning  out  the  inside  of  the  eyelids,  these  appen- 
dages or  elongations  of  the  encanthis  form  a  very 
manifest  prominence.  When  both  eyelids  are  equally 
affected,  and  turned  inside  out,  the  appendages  con- 
jointly represent,  as  if  were,  a  ring,  the  back  of  which 
rests  on  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

Sometimes  the  encanthis  assumes  a  cancerous  ma- 
lignancy. This  character  is  evinced  by  the  dull  red, 
leaden,  or  (as  Heer  says)  the  bluish  red  colour  of  the  ex- 
crescence ;  by  its  excessive  hardness,  and  ih*"  lancinat 
ing  pains  which  occur  in  it,  and  extend  to  the  forehead, 
the  whole  eyeball,  and  the  temple,  especially  when  the 
tumour  has  been  slightly  touched.  It  is  also  evinced 
by  the  propensity  of  the  excrescence  to  bleed,  by  the 
partial  ulcerations  on  its  surface,  which  emit  a  fungous 
substance,  and  a  thin  and  exceedingly  acrid  discharge. 
The  disease  is  constantly  attended  with  epiphora,  and 
preceded  by  a  scirrhous  induration  of  the  caruncle. 
The  eyeball  and  neighbouring  bones,  which  are  of  a 
spongy  texture,  are  said  to  participate  very  soon  in  the 
disease,  the  lowt- reyelid  also  becoming  evtr'-cd.— ( Hftr, 
Lthre  von  den  Augenkr  b.  2,  p.  187, 188.)    'I'liw  lorro 
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of  encanthis  only  admits  of  palliative  treatment ;  un- 
less indeed,  an  effort  be  made  to  extirpate  it  entirely, 
together  with  the  whole  of  what  is  contained  in  the 
orbit,  and  even  then  the  event  is  dubious. 

Beer  joins  Scarpa  in  the  statement  that  the  opera- 
tion rarely  proves  successful,  and  adds,  that  it  is  al- 
ways followed  by  an  incurable  weeping,  and  a  con- 
siderable eversion  of  the  lower  eyelid.— (Foi.  cit.  p. 
189.)  Fortunately,  the  truly  cancerous  encanthis  is 
uncommon ;  Mr.  Guthrie  has  not  seen  it  {Operative 
Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  117);  and  Mr.  Travers,  who 
was  a  surgeon  to  the  London  Eye  Infirmary  several 
years,  never  met  with  an  instance  of  it. — {Synopsis  of 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  103.) 

The  benign  encanthis,  how  large  soever  it  may  be,  is 
always  curable  by  extirpation.  Those  instances  which 
are  small,  incipient,  and  granulated,  like  a  mulberry, 
or  of  a  fringed  structure,  which  originate  either  from 
the  caruncula  laehrymalis,  or  the  semilunar  fold  of  the 
conjunctiva,  or  from  both  these  parts  together,  and 
even  in  part  from  the  internal  commissure  of  the  eye- 
lids, may  be  raised  by  means  of  a  pair  of  forceps,  and 
cut  off  from  the  whole  of  their  origin  closely  to  their 
base,  with  the  curved  scissors  with  convex  edges.  In 
the  performance  of  this  operation,  it  is  unnecessary  lo 
introduce  a  needle  and  thread  through  this  little  ex- 
crescence, as  some  are  wont  to  do,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  it,  and  destroying  more  accurately  all  its  ori- 
gins and  adhesions.  The  same  object  is  fulfilled  by 
means  of  forceps,  without  inconveniencing  the  patient 
with  a  puncture  of  this  kind,  and  drawing  a  thread 
through  the  part  in  order  to  make  a  noose.  However, 
in  cutting  out  an  encanthis  of  this  small  size,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  remove,  together  with  that  por- 
tion of  the  excrescence  which  originates  from  the  ca- 
runcula laehrymalis,  any  more  of  this  latter  body  than 
what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  precise  eradica- 
tion of  the  dist«ise,  in  order  that  no  irremediable  weep- 
ing may  be  occasioned. 

When  the  little  excresenc«  has  been  detached  from 
all  its  roots,  says  Scarpa,  the  eye  must  be  washed  se- 
veral times  with  cold  water,  in  order  to  cleanse  it  from 
the  blood,  and  then  it  is  to  be  covered  with  a  piece  of 
fine  linen,  and  a  retentive  bandage.  On  the  5th,  6th, 
or  7th  day,  the  inflammation  arising  from  the  operation 
entirely  ceases,  and  the  suppuration  from  the  wound 
is  accompanied  with  the  mucous  appearance  already 
described.  The  little  wounds  are  then  to  be  touched 
with  a  piece  of  alum,  scraped  to  a  point  like  a  crayon, 
«nd  the  vitriolic  collyrium,  containing  the  mucilage  of 
quince  seeds,  is  to  be  injected  into  the  affected  eye 
several  times  a  day.  If  these  means  should  not  bring 
about  the  wished-for  cicatrization,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  small  wounds  situated  on  the  caruncula  and  inter- 
nal commissure  of  the  eyelids  should  become  station- 
ary and  covered  with  proud  flesh,  the  argentum  nitra- 
tum  ought  to  be  applied  to  them.  The  conjunctiva, 
however,  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  espe- 
cially if  at  all  wounded.  When  the  fungous  granula- 
tions have  been  destroyed,  the  cure  may  be  perfected 
by  the  collyrium  already  mentioned,  or  rather  by  intro- 
ducing thrice  a  day,  between  the  eyeball  and  the  inter- 
nal angle  of  the  eyelids,  the  powder  of  tutty  and  the 
Armenian  bole.  Bidloo  recommends  powdered  chalk, 
either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  burnt  alum.— {L'x- 
ercit.  ./)nat.  Chir.  decad.  2.) 

Excision  is  equally  applicable  to  the  inveterate  en- 
canthis, which  is  of  considerable  size,  and  broken 
down  at  iis  body,  or  which  forms  a  prominence  as 
large  as  a  nut  or  chestnut,  with  two  fleshy  append- 
ages extending  along  the  inner  surface  of  one  or  both 
eyelids.  The  application  of  a  ligature  to  such  an  ex- 
crescence ought  never  lo  be  regarded  as  a  method  of 
cure;  for  tlie  large  inveterate  encanthis  never  has  a 
sufficiently  narrow  neck  to  admit  of  being  tied.  On 
the  contrary,  when  the  tumour  is  voluminous,  its  roots 
invariably  extend  to  the  caruncula  laehrymalis,  the 
semilunar  fold,  and  the  conjunctiva  covering  the  eye- 
ball, oftentimes  neariy  as  far  as  the  cornea.  In  this 
state  also,  the  encanthis  has  one  or  two  fleshy  append- 
ages, which  reach  along  the  membranous  lining  of  one 
or  both  eyelids.  Hence,  though  the  ligature  were  to 
produce  a  separation  of  the  body  of  the  encanthis,  one 
or  both  the  appendagss  would  still  remain  to  be  ex- 
tirpated This  second  operation  could  only  be  accom- 
plishefl  with  the  knife.  In  this  disease,  there  is  no 
Ibundation  for  the  fear  of  hemorrhage,  to  which  the 
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advocates  for  the  ligature  attach  so  much  im. 
ance;  for  cases  are  recorded  of  considerable  inv( 
terate  encanthes  being  removed,  without  the  li 
untoward  occurrence  from  loss  of  blood.  To  th 
Scarpa  observes,  he  could  add  a  great  number  of 
own,  so  that  no  doubt  can  now  be  entertained  on  I 
point. 

PcUier  relates  a  case,  in  which  an  encanthis 
followed  by  a  dangerous  hemorrhage,  though  it  hi 
been  cut  out  by  an  expert  oculist.  He  enters,  howevi 
into  no  detail  concerning  the  nature  of  the  complai; 
nor  the  way  in  which  the  operation  was  per(brm( 
circumsrances  from  which  one  might  deduce  the  reai 
of  this  unusual  accident.  Indeed,  the  same  author  ad 
"  I  have  often  performed  this  operation  for  such 
crescences.  and  have  never  met  with  a  similar  occi 
rence."—  {Reciieil  d'Observ.  sv.r  les  Maladies  de  P(E, 
part2,obs.  118.) 

When  the  encanthis  is  large  and  inveterate,  with  f 
extensive  fleshy  elongations,  one  on  the  inside  of  t 
upper  eyelid,  and  the  other  on  that  of  the  lower  one, 
are  to  proceed  in  the  following  manner.  The  patient 
being  seated,  an  assistant  is  to  turn  out  the  inside  of 
the  upper  eyelid,  so  as  to  make  one  of  the  appendages 
of  the  encanthis  project  outwards.  By  means  of  m 
small  bistoury,  a  deep  incision  is  next  to  be  made  intH 
the  elongation,  in  the  direction  of  the  margin  of  tlM 
eyelid ;  and  then  having  taken  hold  of  and  drawn  it 
forwards  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  we  are  to  separate  it 
throughout  its  whole  length,  from  the  inside  of  the 
upper  eyelid,  proceeding  from  the  external  towards  the 
internal  angle  of  the  eye,  as  far  as  the  body  or  middle 
of  the  encanthis.  We  are  then  to  do  the  same  to  the 
lippomatous  appendage  on  the  inside  of  the  lower  eye- 
lid. Afterward  the  body  of  the  encanthis  is  to  be  ele- 
vated, if  possible,  with  a  pair  of  forcejjs ;  but  when  this 
instrument  will  not  answer  the  purpose,  a  double  hook 
must  be  employed.  This  middle  portion  is  now  to  be 
detached,  partly  with  the  bLstoury,  and  partly  with  the 
curved  scissors,  from  the  subjacent  conjunctiva,  on 
the  globe  of  the  eye,  from  the  semilunar  fold,  and  from 
the  caruncula  laehrymalis;  dividing  the  substance  of 
this  last  part  more  or  less  deeply,  according  to  the 
depth  and  hardness  of  the  large  inveterate  encantliis 
Here  it  is  proper  to  state  distinctly,  that  when  we  have 
to  deal  with  an  old  large  tumour  of  this  nature,  deepl; 
rooted  in  the  caruncula  laehrymalis,  it  is  not  regular! 
in  our  power  to  preserve  a  suflficient  quantity  of 
substance  of  this  part,  to  prevent  the  tears  from  d: 
ping  over  the  cheek  after  the  wound  is  healed 

The  eye  is  to  be  repeatedly  washed  with  cold  wat 

The  rest  of  the  treatment  consequent  to  the  extirpa' 
tion  of  a  large  encanthis,  is  almost  the  same  as  what 
was  explained  in  speaking  of  the  small  incipient  case. 
Bathing  the  eye  very  frequently  in  the  lotion  of  mal- 
lows, and  employing  anodyne,  detergent  collyria,  are 
the  best  local  means,  until  the  mucous  appearance, 
preceding  suppuration,  has  taken  place  on  the  surface 
of  the  wound.  Then  we  may  have  recourse  to  mild 
astringent  ointments  and  collyria.  The  mildest  topical 
applications  are  generally  the  best,  both  in  the  first 
stage  of  suppuration,  as  well  as  afterward,  parti- 
cularly when,  together  with  the  encanthis,  we  have 
removed  a  considerable  piece  of  the  conjunctiva  whi^ 
covered  the  eyeball  towards  the  nose,  and  was  ini 
mately  connected  with  the  body  of  the  excrescence, 

Consult  Scarpa  sulle  Malattie  degli  Occhi,  ed.  5,  ci 
12;  Richter,  Anfangsgr.  dcr  Wundarzn.  band  2,  p. 
473,  S,-c.  edit.  1802.     G.  J.  Beer,  Lchre  von  den  ,^u- 
genkr.  b.  2,  p.  187,  8vo.  Wien,  1S17.     B    Travers, 
Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  103,  iVc.     G 
Guthrie,  Lectures  mi  the  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Ey 
8vo.  Lond.  1823,  p.  \Y1,i,c. 

ENCEPHALOCELE.  (From  fyKi<i>aXoi,  the  brai* 
and  KrjXn,  a  tumour.)  A  hernia  of  ihc  brain.— (See  Her- 
nia Cembri.) 

ENCYSTED   TUMOURS.        See   Tumours, 
cysted. 

ENEMA.    The  follox>lng  are  some  of  the  most 
ful  glysters  employed  in  the  practice  of  surgery. 

CatJtartic. 
Jt.  Decocti  hordei  ibj. 

Sodas  muriatis  ?j. — Misce. 
9r.  Decocti  avenae  ftj. 

Olei  olivae  ?  ij. 

Mafrnesiis  Sulplmtie  '.j— Misoe. 
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Jinodyne. 

H.  Mucilagnisamyli,  aquae  distillutiB,  sing.  3  ij.  Tinc- 
tura  opii  guttas  xi..— Misce. 

U.  Olei  oliviejiv.   Tinctura  opii  guttas  xl.— Misce. 

The  two  latter  are  particularly  useful  when  great 
irritation  exists  about  the  rectum,  bladder,  or  urethra. 
They  have  great  effect  in  diminishing  spasmodic  affec- 
tions of  this  canal  and  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 
Tobacco. 

Employ^  in  cases  of  strangulated  hernia. 

it.  NicotlantB  3  j.  Aq.  ferventis  tbj.  The  plant  is 
to  be  macerated  ten  minutes,  and  the  liquor  then 
strained  for  use.  One  half  should  be  first  injected,  dnd 
soon  afterwads  the  other,  unless  the  glyster  operate 
with  dangerous  violence,  as  it  sometimes  does  in  par- 
ticular constitutions. 

ENTEROCELE.  (From  tvrtpa,  the  bowels,  and 
KijXn,  a  tumour.)  A  hernia,  the  contents  of  which  are 
intestine. 

ENTERO-EPIPLOCELE.  (From  eirtpa,  the  bow- 
els, eirhXoov,  the  omentum,  and  k/iXtj,  a  tumour.)  A 
hernia,  the  contents  of  wliich  are  both  intestine  and 
omentum. 

[ENTEROTOMY.  As  Mr.  Cooper  has  not  introduced 
this  operation  into  his  Dictionary,  it  may  be  safely  pre- 
sumed that  it  has  not  been  performed,  at  least  with 
success,  in  Great  Britain  or  on  the  continent. 

To  Professor  White,  senior,  of  Berkshire  Medical 
Institution,  belongs  the  honour  of  having  first  per- 
formed this  operation,  and  with  entire  success,  as 
early  as  the  year  1806,  for  the  extraction  of  a  teaspoon 
flx)m  the  intestine.  This  case,  so  novel  and  important, 
and  standing  as  it  does  alone  in  this  country  as  well  as 
in  Europe,  will  be  found  recorded  in  the  Med.  Repos.  of 
New-York,  Hexade  2,  vol. 4,  p.  367.— Reese.] 

ENTROPIUM.  (From  iv,  and  rptTrw,  to  turn.)  An 
invension  of  the  eyelids. — (See  TYichiasis.) 

EPIGLOTTIS  SHOT  AWAY.  The  practice  of  Ba- 
ron Larrcy  furnishes  a  curious  example,  in  which  the 
epiglottis  of  a  French  soldier  was  shot  off  at  the  battle 
of  Alexandria,  on  the  21st'  of  March,  1801.  The  ball 
entered  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  crossed  the  throat  ob- 
liquely, and  came  out  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  neck. 
The  base  of  the  tongue  was  grazed,  and  the  epiglottis 
shot  away ;  the  patient  spit  it  up  after  the  accident, 
and  showed  it  to  the  surgeon  who  first  saw  him. 

The  patient  was  not  in  much  pain;  but  his  voice 
was  hoarse,  feeble,  and  scarcely  audible. 

When  he  first  attempted  to  swallow,  he  was  seized 
with  a  convulsive  suffocating  cough,  attended  with 
vomiting.  Annoyed  by  thirst,  which  the  extreme  heat 
of  the  weather,  and  the  irritation  of  the  wound  e.xcited, 
he  incessantly  repeated  his  attempts  to  drink;  but 
always  with  the  same  result.  Four  days  were  passed 
in  this  deplorable  condition.  He  already  experienced 
violent  complaints  in  his  stomach,  continual  loss  of 
sleep ;  he  had  a  small  accelerated  pulse ;  and  was  be- 
ginnmg  to  look  thin. 

Such  was  the  state  of  this  wounded  soldier,  when 
Larrey  saw  him  on  the  fifth  day.  After  making  a  few 
inquiries  about  what  had  passed  after  the  accident, 
attempting  to  make  the  patient  drink,  and  examining 
the  interior  of  the  mouth,  Larrey  was  convinced  that 
the  paroxysms  of  suffocation  and  the  iwability  toswal 
low,  depended  upon  the  permanent  opening  of  the  glottis, 
the  lid  of  which  had  been  shot  away.  The  prognosis 
of  the  injury  was  exceedingly  unfavourable,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  the  patient  had  been  abandoned 
to  the  resources  of  nature,  he  would  have  died  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.  The  indications  were  equally 
difficu't  to  fulfil :  the  most  urgent  was  to  appease  the 
hunger  and  thirst  with  which  this  poor  soldier  was 
afllictcd.  Larrey  fortunately  was  provided  with  an 
elastic  gum  tube,  cons^tructed  for  the  cesophagus.  This 
instrument  wils  introduced,  with  the  usual  precautions, 
into  the  pharynx,  and  by  means  of  it  the  patient  was 
given  Horne  drink,  which  relieved  him  much,  and  after- 
ward some  rich  broth.  The  patient  was  fed  in  this 
manner  lor  six  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was 
able,  without  the  assistance  of  the  tube,  to  swallow 
thick  panado,  and  thickened  rice  made  into  little  bails. 
The  powers  of  speech  :ind  deglutition  in  time  became 
much  more  perlect  ;  in  ronscciucucc,  as  Larrey  ima- 
gines, of  an  enlargement  of  the  artcnoid  cartilages, 
and  an  expansion  of  that  part  of  the  base  of  the  tongue 
witch  lie»  next  to  the  /yloltis,  hnvi^ig  formed  a  wrl  of 
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substitute  for  the  epiglottis.— (M^7nmrc«  ae  Chirurgii 
MdUaire,  t.2,  p.  145.— 149.) 

The  foregoing  case  illustrates,  in  a  convincing  man- 
ner, the  importance  and  utility  of  elastic  gum  tubes  for 
conveying  nourishment  and  medicines  down  the  oesio- 
phagus  in  wounds  about  the  throat.  All  practitioners, 
and  especially  military  surgeons,  should  be  duly  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  having  such  instruments 
always  at  hand.  The  patient,  whose  case  is  above  re- 
cited, owed  his  preservation  altogether  to  this  means, 
without  which  he  must  have  been  starved  to  death. 

In  the  4th  vol.  of  the  above  work,  p.  247,  is  recorded 
another  case,  in  which  a  gun-shot  wound,  that  took 
away  the  epiglottis  and  broke  the  os  hyoides,  was  suc- 
cessftiUy  treated. 

EPIPHORA.  (From  e-rrKpipu),  to  carry  with  force  ) 
By  this  term  is  meant  an  accumulation  of  tears  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  eye ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
person  affected  is  not  only  under  the  necessity  of  fre- 
quently wiping  them  away,  but  vision  is  injured  by  the 
morbid  refraction  which  they  produce  of  the  rays  of 
light  that  enter  the  pupil.  Stillicidium  lachrymarum 
is  distinguished  by  modern  writers  from  epiphora :  the 
cause  of  stillicidium  lies  in  some  obstacle  to  the  ab- 
sorption and  conveyance  of  the  tears  from  the  b-icus  la- 
chrymarum into  the  sac.  Epiphora,  on  the  other  hand, 
consists  in  a  superabundant  secretion  of  tears,  and  is 
a  disease  of  the  secreting,  not  of  the  excreting  parts  of 
the  lachrymal  organs.— (See  W.  M^Kenzie's  valuable 
Essay  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Lachrymal  Organs,  p.  47, 
8vo.  Loud.  1819 ;  and  Beer,  Lehre  von  den  ."iuffenkr. 
fr.2.) 

EPIPLOCELE.  (From  izhXoov,  the  omentum,  and 
k^\t},  a  tumour.)  A  hernia,  formed  by  a  protrusion  of 
the  omentum.— (See  Hernia.) 

EPULIS.  (From  {iti,  upon,  and  ovXa,  the  gums.)  A 
small  tubercle  on  the  gums.  It  is  said  sometimes  ta 
become  cancerous.  The  best  plan  of  cure  is  to  extir- 
pate it  with  a  knife. 

ERETHISMUS.  (From  tpsOi^u),  to  irritate.)  The 
state  of  irritation,  attending  the  early  stage  of  acute 
diseases.  Mr.  Pearson  has  described  a  state  of  the 
constitution  produced  by  mercury  acting  on  it  as  a 
poison.  He  calls  it  the  mercurial  erethismus,  and  men- 
tions that  it  is  characterized  by  great  depression  of 
strength,  anxiety  about  the  prsecordia,  irregular  action 
of  the  heart,  frequent  sighing,  trembling,  a  small,  quick, 
sometimes  intermitting  pulse,  occasional  vomiting,  a 
pale,  contracted  countenance,  a  sense  of  coldness;  but 
the  tongue  is  seldom  furred,  nor  are  the  vital  and  natu- 
ral functions  much  disturbed.  In  this  state,  any  sudden 
exertion  will  sometimes  prove  fatal.  Mr.  Pearson  ad- 
vises, with  a  view  of  preventing  the  dangerous  ten- 
dency of  this  affection,  the  immediate  discontinuance 
of  the  use  of  mercury,  and  exposing  the  patient  to  a 
dry,  cool  air.  The  incipient  erethismus  may  often  be 
averted  by  the  camphor  mixture  and  large  doses  of 
ammonia,  if  mercury  be  also  left  off.  Sarsaparilla  is 
also  beneficial,  when  the  stomach  will  bear  it.— (Pear- 
sort  on  Lues  Venerea,  p.  156,  <Sc.  edit.  2.) 

ERYSIPELAS.  (From  imu),  to  draw,  and  rAaf, 
adjoining.)  St.  Anthony's  fire;  so  called,  from  its 
tendency  to  draw  the  neighbouring  parts  into  the  same 
state,  or,  in  other  words,  from  its  propensity  to  spread. 

Erysipelas  may  be  defined  to  be  a  cutaneous  inflam 
mation,  attended  with  redness,  which  disappears,  and 
leaves  a  white  spot  for  a  short  time  after  being  touched 
with  the  end  of  the  finger ;  and  the  affection,"which  is 
irregularly  circumscribed  by  a  defined  line,  is  charac 
terized  by  a  remarkable  propensity  to  spread. 

The  part  is  generally  of  a  bright  red  colour,  clear, 
and  shining.  The  disorder  is  not  accompanied  by 
throbbing;  and  a  burning  heat  and  tingling  are  felt 
rather  than  acute  pain.  If  the  skin  alone  bo  affected, 
there  is  hardly  any  perceptible  swelling,  a..d  no  ten- 
sion ;  "  yet  some  difference  is  perceived  between  the 
sound  and  the  inflamed  part  by  passing  the  finger  ovei 
it."  In  many  instances,  vesications  arise ;  a  circum- 
stance which  led  Ur.  Willan  to  include  the  disease  In 
the  order  liulloR.  However,  if  we  mean  this  arrange- 
ment to  extend  to  what  is  named  local  or  accidental 
erysipelas,  as  well  as  to  the  idiopathic  forms  of  the 
disorder,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  its  inaccuracy ; 
many  examples  of  erysipelas  from  local  irritation  being 
charac.torizcd  neilhf  r  by  fever  nor  vesications. 

Desault  preferred  the  division  of  erysip't^''  into 
vhlc^->nonov.s,biliou-i,a\i^local.—  {Chir.  J' 
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Mr  Pearson  divided  the  complaint  into  three  forms, 
viz"  vhle"-monous,  oedematous,  and  gangrenous.— 
(Principles  of  Surgery,  chap.  10.)  Burserius  notices, 
1  The  idiopathic,  or  primitive  erysipelas,  or  that  which 
arises  spontaneously  from  an  inte^'nal  cause,  unpre- 
ceded  by  any  other  disease.  2.  Symptomatic,  or  se- 
condary erysipelas,  depending  on  another  affection,  by 
which  its  progress  is  completely  influenced.  3.  Acci- 
dental erysipelas,  or  that  which  is  casually  excited  by 
some  external  manifest  cause. — (Instit.  Med.  Prac.  t. 
2,  c.  2,  Svo.  Lips.  1798.) 

The  division  adopted  by  Mr.  Lawrence  is  into  ery- 
thema, simple,  cBdematous,  and  phlegmmious  erysipe- 
las. By  erysipelas,  he  understands  "  inflammation  of 
the  skin,  either  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
the  subjacent  adipous  and  cellular  tissues.  Like  other 
inflammations  (he  says),  it  varies  in  degree.  When  it 
affects  the  surface  of  the  skin,  which  is  red,  not  sensi- 
bly swelled,  soft,  and  without  vesication,  it  is  called 
erythema.  Simple  erysipelas  is  a  more  violent  cuta- 
neous inflammation,  attended  with  effusion  into  the 
cellular  substance,  and  generally  with  vesication. 
Phlegmonous  erysipelas  is  the  highest  degree  of  the 
affection,  involving  the  cellular  and  adipous  membrane, 
as  well  as  the  skin,  and  causing  suppuration  and  mor- 
tification of  the  former."— (See  Med.  Chir.  Traits,  vol. 
14,  p.  2.)  When  erysipelas,  however,  is  defined  to  be 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  a  peculiar  kind  of  inflamma- 
tion must  be  implied ;  for  the  skin,  like  all  other  parts, 
is  often  the  seat  of  common  inflammation.  My  views 
of  the  subject  lead  me  to  consider  erysipelas  as  a  com- 
plaint of  an  inflammatory  nature. 

In  the  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  the  skin  is  more 
raised  than  in  the  simple  form  of  the  complaint,  the 
swelling  is  harder  and  deeper,  and  of  a  darker  colour. 
The  redness  has  often  a  brownish  or  dark  livid  tint ; 
and  the  discoloration  is  sometimes  irregular,  giving  to 
the  part  a  marbled  appearance.  The  tumefaction  is 
more  considerable  than  in  simple  erysipelas,  the  whole 
depth  of  the  adipous  and  cellular  textures  being  loaded 
with  effusion,  so  that  the  arm  or  leg  appears  of  twice 
the  natural  siie.  The  sensation  of  heat  and  pain,  at 
first  sight,  is  aggravated  to  a  very  severe  degree,  and 
may  be  accompanied  with  throbbing.  The  swollen  part 
at  first  yields  slightly  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  but 
subseciuently  becomes  tense  and  firm.  Vesications, 
often  minute  and  miliary,  form  on  the  surface  with 
purulent  contents;  butslougliing  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane soon  comes  on,  and  the  febrile  symptoms  are  ag- 
gravated. According  to  Mr.  Lawrence's  late  observa- 
tions, these  dangers  are  Uvit  attended  with  increased 
swelling,  elevation,  and  pointing,  as  in  phlegmon  ;  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  rather  a  diminution  of  tension,  a 
subsidence,  and  a  feel  of  softness  in  the  part.  At  first, 
the  cellular  texture  contains  a  whey-like  or  whitish 
serum.  The  fluid  gradually  becomes  yellow  and  pu- 
rulent, and  we  often  find  it  presenting  all  the  characters 
of  good  pus,  and  very  thick.  The  serum  is  diffused 
through  the  cells  at  an  early  period,  and  a  mixture  of 
serum  and  pus  often  fills  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
cellular  texture,  without  any  distinct  boundary.  Fre- 
quently matter  is  deposited  in  small,  separate  portions, 
forming  a  kind  of  little  abscesses,  which  often  run  irre- 
gularly in  the  cellular  texture.  The  substance  turns 
gray,  yellowish,  or  tawny  ;  and  sometimes  aj)pears  like 
a  dirty,  spongy  substance,  filled  with  a  turbid  fluid ; 
thus  losing  its  vitality  altogether,  it  is  converted  into 
more  or  less  considerable  fibrous  shreds,  of  various 
size  and  figure,  which  come  away  soaked  with  matter 
like  a  sponge.  The  integuments  over  a  large  slough 
of  this  knid  being  deprived  of  their  vascular  supply, 
become  livid,  and  often  lose  their  vitality.  The  sup- 
purating and  sloughing  processes  go  on  to  a  great  ex- 
tent when  an  entire  limb  is  affected,  sometimes  com- 
pletely detaching  the  skin,  and  often  separating  it 
through  a  large  space ;  occasionally  penetrating  deeper, 
passing  between  the  muscles,  causing  inflammation  of 
them,  suppuration  between  them,  and  often  sloughing 
of  the  tendons.  When  the  substance  of  a  limb  is  thus 
generally  inflamed,  the  joints  do  not  escape ;  inflam- 
mation of  the  synovial  membranes,  effusion  of  matter 
into  the  joint,  and  ulceration  of  the  cartilage  take 
place. — (See  Hutchisoji's  Practical  Obs.  p.  115,  ed.  2; 
and  Bibl.  Med.  Sept.  1827,  p.  331,  as  cited  by  Lawrence.) 
An  inflammation  of  such  extent  and  violence  cannot 
fail  to  produce  the  most  serious  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  system,  typhoid  symptoms,  inflammation  of 


the  lungs,  or  pleura,  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
brane,  &c. ;  and  the  case  is  speedily  fatal.  If,  hot 
ever,  says  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  patient  should 
after  tedious  suppurations  and  discharge  of  slough,  i 
parts  which  have  been  inflamed  are  so  changed  in  sti 
ture,  and  the  skin,  fascia,  muscles,  tendons,  and  bon 
are  so  materially  agglutinated  and  fixed  after  theexte 
sive  destruction  of  the  connecting  cellular  texture,  tl 
the  motions  of  the  part  are  permanently  and  serioue 
injured.— (See  Lawrence,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  \A 
p.  12.) 

The  following  is  Mr.  Lawnrence's  description 
simple  erysipelas.  The  skin  is  preternaturally  red 
shining,  having  a  light  or  rosy  tint  in  the  early  et 
and  slightea-  cases  of  the  affection ;  whence,  in  sou 
languages,  it  has  received  the  popular  appellation  ( 
the  rose;  while,  in  other  instances,  it  is  of  a  brij 
scarlet,  or  even  a  deep  and  livid  red.  The  colour  ( 
appears  on  pressure,  returning  as  soon  as  the  pressti 
is  removed.  If  the  skin  alone  be  affected,  there 
hardly  any  perceptible  swelling,  and  no  tension ;  y| 
some  difference  is  perceived  between  the  sound 
the  inflamed  part,  by  passing  the  finger  over  it.  Er 
sipelas,  however,  is  found  by  Mr.  Lawrence  to  be 
dom  confined  to  the  skin,  except  in  the  slightest  case 
effusion  soon  takes  place  into  the  cellular  textu 
causing  a  soft  swelling  ;  and  this  may  be  considerabl 
together  with  much  tension  and  a  shining  surfacj 
when  a  large  part  of  the  body  or  an  entire  limb  is 
volved.  The  inflamed  part  is  hot  and  painful ;  at  fir 
a  stinging  or  itching  is  felt,  which  soon  becomes  a  shar 
smarting,  and  burning  sensation,  with  acute  pain 
pressure.  The  pain  is  not  so  intense  and  unremittii 
as  in  phlegmon,  nor  is  it  attended  with  throbbiB 
This  kind  of  inflammation  often  ends  by  resolutio^ 
the  redness  and  other  symptoms  disappearing,  and 
skin  recovering  its  natural  state,  with  or  without 
squamation  of  the  cuticle.  Frequently  serous  effusion 
takes  place  from  the  inflamed  surface,  elevating  the 
cuticle  into  smaller  or  larger  vesicles,  or  into  bulla 
like  those  produced  by  blisters ;  or  raising  it  by  a  : 
yellow,  jelly-like  deposite,  which  remains  slightly  adl 
rent  to  both  the  cutis  and  cuticle.  The  contents  of 
vesicles  or  bullae  are  transparent,  sometimes  ne 
colourless,  but  more  commonly  yellowish ;  sometir 
they  consist  of  a  thin  pus,  or  they  may  exliibit  a  blc 
or  livid  discoloration.  The  fluid  loses  its  cleam€ 
becoming  thicker,  opaque,  and  whitish  or  yellowi( 
The  cuticle  gives  way ;  the  fluid  escapes,  and  incr 
tions  form,  which  soon  fall  off,  leaviujg  the  skin  sotj 
or  they  may  lead  to  superficial  ulcerations.     Erysipel) 

sometimes  produces  gangrene,  but  this  is  of  compa   

tively  rare  occurrence.    So  long  as  this  inflammation 
is  confined  to  the  skin,  it  does  not  produce  suppura- 
tion ;  and  the  affection  of  the  cellular  structure  is  too 
slight  for  that  termination  in  most  cases  of  simple 
erysipelas.    It  may,  however,  become  more  severe  at 
one  point ;  and  thus  we  occasionally  see  the  formatioa 
of  abscess  under  the  skin  towards  the  decline  or 
the  disappearance  of  the  general  erysipelatous  redne 
This   inflammation   generally  attacks  a  considerab 
surface  of  the  skin,  the  inflamed  part  being  irregula 
circumscribed  by  a  defined  line.    It  spreads  quickly  I 
the  neighbouring  skin,  declining  and  disappearing  '' 
the  part  first  affected.    Thus,  we  commonly 
various  stages  of  erysipelas  existing  together  at 
same  time  in  different  parts  of  the  skin.    The  portii^ 
last  affected  is  red  and  swelled ;  another  part  is  ve 
cated ;  while  others  exhibit  incrustation  and  desqt 
mation.    Sometimes  it  leaves  the  part  first  affected,J 
ap])ear  in  a  distant  situation.    Its  origin,  developeme 
and  complete  termination  seldom  take  place  in  one 
the  same  spot.    The  neighbouring  absorbent  glar 
are  frequently  inflamed,  and  red  streaks  are  sometii 
seen  leadmg  to  them.— {Laiorence.  in  Med.  Chir.  Trai 
vol.  14.) 

A  little  before  the  appearance  of  the  redness,  ai 
sometimes  during  several  previous  days,  the  patie 
experiences  considerable  indisposition,  loses  his  app 
tite,  has  shiverings  and  violent  pains  in  bis  head,  a 
companied  sometimes  with  vomiting,  and  always  wilj 
weakness  and  dejection.  Frequently  bihous  complainlj 
occur,  attended  with  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  sn 
fetid  eructations  from  the  stomach.  The  tongue  is 
moist,  and  covered  with  a  yellow  mucus.  The  patient 
afterward  has  a  dry,  parched  skin,  constipation, 
accelerated  pulse,  thirst,  and  other  conunon  symj 
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St  fever.  Blood  drawn  from  a  vein  cxliibits  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  the  inflammutory  character.  "Often, 
particularly  when  the  head  is  the  seat  of  erysipelas, 
the  sensorium  is  principally  affected,  and  symptoms 
are  of  the  kind  called  nervous,  such  as  pain  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  head,  sleepiness,  coma,  or  delirium.  The 
tongue  in  such  cases  becomes  dry  and  brown ;  but, 
according  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  this  state  of  the  organ  is 
often  owing  principally  to  the  circumstance  of  the  pa- 
tient breathing  entirely  through  the  mouth  ;  the  pulse  is 
rapid  and  feeble,  and  there  is  great  loss  of  muscular 
strength ;  in  short,  the  symptoms  at  length  are  those 
called  typhoid.  In  other  cases,  the  circulation  and  the 
nervous  system  are  not  much  affected;  but  there  is 
pain  in  the  epigastric  region,  foul  tongue,  with  bad 
taste  in  the  mouth,  nausea,  and  constipation ;  that  is, 
«o  many  indications  of  disordered  stomach  and  intesti- 
nal canal,  to  which,  as  its  cause,  the  local  affection 
must  be  referred."— (jlfed.  Chir.  Trans,  obs.  14,  p.  6.) 
This  last  form  of  the  complaint  has  been  termed  by 
Desault  and  others  biiious  erysipelas. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  phlegmonous  ery- 
sipelas, as  it  sometimes  appears  when  it  attacks  the 
head. 

The  attack  is  mostly  preceded  by  shiverings,  com- 
plaints about  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  other  symp- 
toms very  similar  to  those  which  indicate  the  approach 
of  an  intermittent  fever.  The  heat  is  often  accompa- 
nied with  a  little  delirium,  and  almost  always  with 
drowsiness  of  a  more  or  less  evident  kind.  The  swel- 
ing  generally  makes  its  appearance  on  the  second 
night  or  third  day  of  the  fever,  attacking  the  forehead, 
the  cheeks,  the  nose,  or  eyelids.  This  swelling  is 
elastic  and  smooth :  but  it  is  not  distinctly  circum- 
scribed, and  it  gradually  spreads  over  such  parts  of  the 
face  as  were  not  at  first  affected.  The  skin  becomes  of 
a  bright  red  colour ;  occasionally  having  a  tendency  to 
a  livid  hue;  in  other  instances  having  a  mixture  of 
yellow.  These  colours  disappear  when  pressure  is 
made  on  the  part  affected,  but  very  soon  reappear  when 
such  pressure  is  discontinued.  The  patient  experiences 
a  burning  heat  and  a  disagreeable  pricking  in  the  part, 
rather  than  any  acute  pain ;  sometimes  he  complains 
of  a  very  troublesome  itching.  The  surface  of  the  tu- 
mour is  shining,  and,  as  it  were,  semi-transparent ;  but 
without  hardness,  tension,  or  any  sensation  of  throb- 
bing. The  eyelids  are  often  so  swollen  that  the  patient 
cannot  see,  and  the  whole  countenance  is  exceedingly 
disfigured.  On  more  or  less  of  the  erysipelatous  tu- 
mour vesications  arise  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day ; 
they  are  filled  with  a  transparent  serous  fluid,  and  bear 
a  great  resemblance  to  those  which  are  occasioned  by 
boiling  water.  They  commonly  burst,  or  subside,  on 
the  fifth  or  sixth ;  the  fluid  which  is  discharged  some- 
times excoriating  the  neighbouring  parts.  Frequently 
there  is  even  a  slight  ulceration  at  their  base,  which 
ulceration,  in  the  worst  sort  of  cases,  assumes  a  gan- 
grenous appearance,  and  falls  rapidly  into  a  state  of 
complete  mortification.  When  the  disease  takes  a 
more  favourable  course,  the  fever  now  begins  to  abate ; 
the  vesications  dry  up  ;  and  at  the  end  of  eight  or  twelve 
days  the  cuticle  peels  off,  and  the  scabs  situated  in 
places  which  were  occupied  by  the  vesications  fall  off. 
The  degree  of  danger  depends  materially  on  the  deli- 
rium and  other  symptoms  indicating  an  affection  of  the 
brain.  When  phlegmonous  erysi|)elas  attacks  the  face, 
the  termination  of  the  disorder  in  suppuration  is  very 
rare.— (Bateman,  vol.  cit.  p.  127.)  Mr.  Lawrence  re- 
presents phlegmonous  as  differing  from  simple  erysi- 
pelas, merely  in  the  higher  degree  and  deeper  extent  of 
the  inflammation,  which  not  only  occupies  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  skin,  and  subjacent  adipous  and  cellular 
tissues,  but  soon  proceeds  in  the  latter  to  suppuration 
and  sloughing,  the  skin  itself  being  often  involved  se- 
condarily in  the  mortification.  Other  writers,  however, 
regard  a.s  examples  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas  cases 
which  i)erhaps  would  not  be  comprehended  in  the 
above  view  ;  and  in  fact,  the  exact  line  that  should 
divide  one  Jbrm  of  erysipelas  from  another  does  not 
always,  admit  of  being  drawn.  The  affected  jwrt, 
wliich  is  at  first  firm,  becomes  softer,  when  diffused 
suppuration  and  matter  mixed  with  sloughs  are  under 
the  skin.  Experience  proves  that  the  seal  of  phlegmo- 
nous erysipelas  is  in  the  skin  and  cellular  substance, 
and  that  the  disease  do<!s  not  g<;rierally  extend  beneath 
the  fascia.  Mr.  Lawrence  differ.H  from  Mr.  Hutchison, 
in  having  always  Ibvnd  the  aponeuroses  unaflectsd  in 
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examination  after  death,  and  seen  no  symptoms  refer 
able  to  such  an  inflammation  during  life.  "  They  may 
indeed  become  involved  in  the  disease  when  it  is  vn>. 
lent,  and  they  must  suffer  partially  when  it  exi.en«lH  to 
the  intermuscular  cellular  texture,  but  they  are  not  pri- 
marily affected  in  these  cases,  while  in  the  majority  of 
instances  they  do  not  suffer  at  hU."— (Lawrence.  Med 
Chir.  TVans.  vol.  14,  p.  16.) 

According  to  several  writers,  the  seat  of  erysipelas 
in  the  greater  number  of  cases  is  the  very  surface  of 
the  cutis :  its  most  vascular  and  nervous  part.— (JWc? 
des  Sciences  iWd.  t.  13,  p.  255.)  Perhaps  it  may  be 
true,  that  the  disorder  commences  here,  and  is  most 
intense ;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  aflection 
generally  extends  more  deeply,  and  affects  the  subja- 
cent cellular  membrane,  particularly  in  cases  of  phleg- 
monous erysipelas.  The  researches  of  Mr.  Lawrence 
have  taught  him,  as  already  noticed,  that  erysipelas  is 
seldom  confined  to  the  skin,  except  in  the  slightest 
cases ;  effusion  soon  takes  place  into  the  cellular  tex- 
ture, causing  a  soft  swelling ;  and  this  may  be  consi- 
derable, together  with  much  tension  and  a  shining  sur- 
face, when  a  large  part  of  the  body  or  an  entire  limb  is 
involved.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  3.)  The 
affection  of  the  cellular  membrane,  however,  is  very 
different  from  what  happens  in  phlegmonous  inflam- 
mation. In  true  erysipelas,  healthy  pus  is  rarely  found 
enclosed  in  a  circumscribed  cavity  ;  and  when  there  is 
any  secretion  of  purulent  matter,  a  feel  is  communi- 
cated on  comjiressing  the  part,  almost  like  that  which 
a  sponge  would  give.  In  such  cases,  the  cellular  sub 
stance  is  frequently  gangrenous. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  any  very  exact  informa- 
tion has  yet  been  established  respecting  the  causes  of 
erysipelas.  We  absolutely  know  nothing  about  the 
immediate  cause ;  the  prevailing  ideas  concerning  the 
predisposing  causes  are  vague  ;  and  only  those  causes 
termed  exciting  appear  entitled  to  much  confidence. 

Every  surgeon  is  well  aware,  that  one  cause  of  ery 
sipelatous  inflammation  is  a  fever  of  a  determinate 
and  peculiar  nature,  one  feature  of  which  is  the  inva- 
riable production  of  this  kind  of  inflammation  upon  the 
surface  of  the  body. 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  erysipelas,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Lawrence  that  no  difference  prevails  on 
this  point  between  erysipelas  and  other  inflammations. 
"  The  habitual  excitement  of  the  vascular  system,  or 
the  long-continued  disturbance  of  the  stomach,  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  liver,  consequent  on  intemperance 
and  excess,  lay  the  foundation  of  inflammation  gene- 
rally, and  it  depends  on  individual  peculiarity,  or  on 
local  causes,  whether  the  skin  or  other  parts  shall  be 
the  seat  of  the  disease.    In  most  cases  of  erysipelas, 
the  bilious  and  digestive  systems  are  more  or  less 
actively  disordered,  such  disorder  appearing  sometimes 
to  produce  the  cutaneous  affection,  sometimes  to  be 
excited  sympathetically  by  it.    Hence  Desault  esta- 
blished the  denomination  of  bilious,  in  contradistinction 
to  phlegmonous,  erysipelas ;  on  which  division  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  symptoms  called  bilious  are  com- 
monly found  also  in  phlegmonous  cases."— (A/cd.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  36.)    Ervsipelas  may  arise  from  ex 
terital  irritants  of  all  kinds ;  from  heat  or  cold ;  blis- 
ters, issues,  setons,  caustics,  or  other  acrid  matters 
applied  to  the  skin ;  from  wounds,  punctures,  bruises, 
surgical  operations,  and  all  Kinds  of  injury.    The  me- 
chanical or  chemical  irritation  of  wounds,  ulcers,  or 
other  local  diseases  will  cause  it.    "  Neglect  of  previous 
preparation,  inattention  to  diet,  injudicious  modes  of 
dressing,  continued  exercise  of  the  affected  part,  and 
an  imprudent  degree  of  general  exertion,  are  frequent 
causes  of  erysipelas   after   operations  and  wounds, 
and  in  the  course  of  ulcers  and  other  local  aflections. 
When  these  several  points  are  properly  attended  to, 
we  shaU  not  be  much  troubled  with  traumatic  and  hos- 
pital erysipelas.    Irritating  jilasters,  a  heatii.g  load  of 
dressings,  and  tight  bandaging,  are  common  causes  of 
erysipelas,  whether  in  the  case  of  wounds  or  opera- 
tions.   Light  aj)plications,  and  keeping  the  parts  cool, 
are  simple  but  effectual  preventives.    The  most  fre 
quent  source,  however,  of  this  affection,  after  accidents 
or  operations,  is  improper  diet,  that  is,  indulgence  in 
animal  food  or  fermented  liquors."— (Law^rfrice,  ro/.  cit. 
p.  38.)    As  far  as  I  have  seen,  another  very  common 
source  of  erysipelas  after  wounds,  is  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  sutures. 
According  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  simple  eryBipelas  anfl 
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tbe  cases  termed  exanthematous,  are  mostly  sympa- 
thetic particularly  from  disorder  of  the  primae  viae  or 
liver-'  and  hence  the  epithets  bilious  and  gastric. 
Phlegmonous  erysipelas  is  most  commonly  produced 
by  the  wound  of  venesection,  injuries  of  the  superficial 
bursae,  as  those  of  the  patella  and  olecranon,  incised 
and  lacerated  wounds,  and  compound  fractures;  in- 
flamed ulcers  of  the  legs,  and  a  full  diet  to  persons  who 
have  large  wounds  or  ulcers  rapidly  healing;  the 
wounds  received  in  dissection,  &c. 

In  most  cases,  erysipelas  would  seem  to  be  intimately 
dependent  on  the  state  of  the  ccnstitution.  Thus,  per- 
sons in  the  habit  of  drunkenness  and  ether  kinds  of 
intemperance,  and  who  in  a  state  of  intoxication  meet 
with  local  injuries,  oAen  have  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation in  consequence  of  them.  Other  subjects,  who 
lead  more  regular  lives,  experience,  when  they  meet 
with  similar  injuries,  healthy  phlegmonous  inflam- 
mation. 

The  opinion  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  with  respect 
to  the  origin  of  this  disorder  from  a  congestion  of  the 
bile,  is  universally  known  to  all  initiated  in  the  pro- 
fession of  surgery.  This  old  doctrine  has  been  in 
some  measure  revived  by  Tissot  and  other  believers  in 
the  humoral  pathology,  who  attribute  the  cause  of 
erysipelas  to  an  acrid  humour,  commonly  a  bilious  one, 
diff\issd  through  the  mass  of  the  blood.  But  while  I 
caimot  discern  any  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  theory, 
observation  obliges  me  to  confess,  that  the  complaint 
seems  frequently  to  be  connected  with  a  disorder  of  the 
chylopoietic  viscera,  and  especially  of  the  liver. 

A  farther  proof  that  erysipelas  is  mostly  dependent 
on  constitutional  causes  is,  that  the  affection  is  particu- 
larly frequent  in  autumn,  or  in  any  season  when  hot 
weather  is  succeeded  by  cold  and  wet. 

Erysipelas  attacks  both  sexes;  but  women  are 
thought  to  be  rather  more  subject  to  it  than  men,  and 
the  reason  for  this  circumstance  generally  mentioned 
is,  the  greater  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  the  skin  in 
females.  But  it  would  be  quite  as  rational  to  suspect 
their  weaker  and  more  irritable  constitutions,  and  their 
sedentary  mode  of  life.  In  lying-in  hospitals  and  other 
charities  for  the  reception  of  children,  new-born  in- 
fants are  often  afliicted  with  a  species  of  erysipelas, 
•which  begins  in  the  umbilical  region,  and  thence  extends 
to  the  pudenda.  This  case,  which  sometimes  termi- 
nates in  gangrene  and  proves  fatal,  has  been  ascribed 
by  some  writers  to  injury  done  to  the  navel-string 
during  labour,  and  by  others  to  the  bad  air  frequently 
allowed  to  accumulate  in  establish.ments  of  the  above 
description;  a  cause  which  too  often  renders  complaints, 
which  are  at  first  trivial,  ultimately  fatal. 

Sometimes  the  complaint  is  scarcely  cured  in  one 
place  when  it  makes  its  appearance  in  another ;  and 
whcti  this  tendency  is  evinced  in  a  great  degree,  the 
c".se  is  termed  erysipelas  ambulans,  vel  erraticum.  La 
Motle  has  published  a  striking  instance  of  this  form  of 
the  disease.  A  child  between  nine  and  ten  years  of 
age  was  attacked  with  erysipelas  of  the  scalp,  fore- 
head, and  ears,  which  afterward  extended  to  the  neck 
and  then  to  the  shoulders,  while  the  scalp  and  face  be- 
came free  from  it :  in  proportion  as  the  disease  spread 
downwards,  all  the  upper  parts  got  well,  so  that  in  the 
end  there  was  no  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  body 
which  had  escaped,  even  down  to  the  fingers  and  toes, 
the  parts  last  of  all  affected.— (Obs.  Cfiir.) 

A  Ter)'  uncommon  variety  of  disease  is  a  universal 
erysipelas.  No  disorder  is  irwre  subject  than  the  pre- 
sent to  relapses ;  but  a  remarkable  thing,  sometimes 
attending  the  return  of  the  complaint,  is  its  being 
sometimes  strictly  periodical.  In  chlorotic  women,  the 
erysipelatous  attack  is  occasionally  made  every  month 
just  at  the  period  when  the  menses  should  take  place. 
'-{Hoff'inan.)  This  periodical  nature  of  erysipelas  has 
been  observed  in  men  :  Larrey  knew  two  male  patients, 
one  of  whom  used  to  be  attacked  with  erysipelas  twice 
a  year  at  the  time  of  the  equinox  ;  the  other  had  only 
one  attack  annually,  which  was  wont  to  happen  in  the 
beginning  of  the  spring.  My  friend  Mr.  Maul,  of 
Southampton,  once  informed  me  of  an  erysipelas  which 
was  both  periodical  and  universal,  affecting  a  lady  se- 
veral limes  at  intervals  of  two  years. 

A  doctrine  has  been  started,  that  erysipelas  is  some- 
«lmes  propagated  by  contagion.— (IVifM.?,  in  Trans,  for 

he  Improvement  of  Med.  and  Surg.  Knowledge,  vol.  2, 
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Cantagzosa.  8vo.  Torino,  1S21.  Amott,m  Medi 
Journ.  vol.  17.)  But,  as  Dr.  Bateman  has  truly 
marked,  such  cases  are  at  all  events  extremely 
and  perhaps  never  happen  in  well-ventilated  and  cl 
\\o\xma.— {Synopsis,  o  c. ;;.  131.)  In  places  of  an  op 
site  description,  the  inflection  of  many  individuals 
gether  might  be  explained  by  the  operation  of  the  sa 
exciting  causes  upon  them  all,  without  any  suppositii 
of  contagion.  This  part  of  the  subject,  howeverv 
yet  unsettled :  Mr.  Lawrence  believes  that  erysipel; 
of  the  face  may  be  traced  in  some  instances  to  com 
gion.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  39.) 

I  think  we  must  agree  with  Mr.  Lawrence,  that 
consideration  of  the  origin,  developement,  and  effects 
erysipelas,  whether  local  or  general,  leads  us  irresisi 
bly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  nature  of  the  affection 
inflammatory.  In  its  four  leading  characters  of  rednei 
swelling,  heat,  and  pain,  and  in  its  effects  of  effusio: 
suppuration,  and  sloughing,  it  agrees  with   what 
called  common  or  phlegmonous  inflammation ;  wliili 
the  general  disturbance  preceding  and  accompany 
the  local  aflcction  is  often  exactly  alike  in  the  tv 
cases.    Erysipelas,  then,  is  merely  a  particular  mi 
fication  of  cutaneous,  or  cutaneous  and  cellular  mfla 
mation.    If  we  were  to  class  these  according  to  the: 
naturjd  aflinities,  we  should  place  erysipelas  betwe 
the  exanthemata  and  phlegmon.    It  is  less  diffused  ih 
the  former — not  so  circumscribed  as  the  latter.    I'i 
exanthemata  are  confined  to  the  skin;  erysipelas 
fects  both  skin  and  cellular  structure ;  while  phlegmi 
has  its  original  seat  in  the  latter,  the  skin  being 
condarily  involved. 

The  difference  between  erysipelas  and  phlegmo: 
however,  is  not  merely  in  the  original  seat  or  deg 
of  the  disturbance  :  there  is  also  a  difference  in  kind 
We  may  indeed  say,  generally,  that  phlegmon  is  a  more 
violent  inflammation  than  erysipelas,  but  sloughing  of 
the  cellular  substance  is  more  frecjuent  in  the  latter 
than  the  former.  The  most  striking  and  important 
distinction  between  the  two  afiections  is,  that  inflam- 
mation is  confined  to  one  spot  in  phlegmon,  and  is  dis- 
tinctly circumscribed  in  its  seat,  while  it  is  diffused  in 
erysipelas,  and  spreads  without  limit.  This  difference 
seems  to  depend  on  the  adhesive  character  of  the  in 
flammatory  process  in  the  former:  the  substance  called 
coagulating,  coagulable,  or  organizable  lymph,  effused 
around  the  inflamed  part,  forms  a  boundary  between 
and  the  sound  portion,  which  is  altogether  wanting 
erysipelas.  In  the  latter,  the  effusion  is  serous :  henci 
when  matter  is  formed  it  is  not  confined  to  one  spol 
but  becomes  extensively  diffused  in  the  cellular  tissue." 
— (Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  17,  A  c.)  These  views 
correspond  to  those  given  by  Mr.  Hunter,  whose  origi- 
nal remarks  on  erysipelas  are  particularly  valuable 
both  to  the  pathologist  and  the  practical  surgeon. 

Like  phlegmonous  inflammation,  erysipelas  may  be 
excited  by  any  local  irritation.  Like  other  inflamma- 
tions it  may  end  in  suppuration,  though  of  a  less  per- 
fect sort  than  that  in  which  phlegmon  ends,  the  pus  be- 
ing rarely  contained  in  a  circumscribed  cavity.  The 
pulse,  in  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  is  frequent,  hard, 
sometimes  full ;  and  when  the  patients  are  bled,  their 
blood  has  the  same  appearance,  and  is  covered  with  the 
same  kind  of  inflammatory  crust,  as  blood  taken  away 
in  other  kinds  of  mflammation. 

Mr.  Lawrence  does  not  agree  with  some  medical  au- 
thors, among  whom  may  be  placed  Mr.  Hunter,  who 
regard  erysipelas  as  a  distinct  species  of  inflammation, 
and  capable  of  affecting  various  parts  of  the  body  as 
well  as  the  skin.  Some  writers  (he  says)  have  referred 
to  erysipelas  certain  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva, 
mouth,  and  fauces ;  of  the  respiratory'  and  alimentary 
mucous  surfaces ;  of  the  serous  membranes  in  the 
head,  chest,  and  abdomen,  and  of  the  brain,  abdominal 
and  thoracic  viscera.  The  distinguishing  charactei  s  of 
erysipelas  Mr.  Lawrence  refers  to  the  peculiarities  cf 
the  cutaneous  and  cellular  structures  in  which  it  oc- 
curs, and  he  therefore  infers  that  such  an  affection  caa 
not  exist  in  parts  so  differently  organized  as  seroi 
membranes  and  the  viscera.  When  the  remarks 
some  of  the  writers  in  question  are  careftilly  com 
dered,  it  seems  as  if  their  meaning  were  only  that  ery] 
sipelas  is  connected  with  a  particular  statt  of  constt' 
tution,  in  which  the  inflammation,  wheresoever  situ 
ated  would  have  a  tendency  to  spread  raj  idly  and  ex 
tensively;  but  whether  the  doctrine,  eveii  thus  modi 
fied,  is  correct,  requires  farther  investigaljon 
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Treatment  of  Erysipelas. 
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Simple  erysipelas,  not  exceeding  a  certain  degree  of 
■everity,  yields  to  mild  purgatives,  and  a  light  vegetable 
diet,  with  which  remedies  practitioners  usually  con- 
join diaphoretics  and  the  »?aline  mixture.  Whether 
bleeding  is  right  or  not,  in  tliis  species  of  erysipelas,  is 
a  point  on  which  different  sontimcilts  prevail.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  venesection,  in  the  milder  forms 
of  the  complaint,  is  now  pretty  generally  allowed  to  be 
as  unnecessary  as  it  is  urgently  required  in  more  se- 
vere examples.  It  is  rather  a  prevalent  notion,  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  repeal  bleeding  in  any  case  of  erysi- 
pelas no  frequently  as  is  done  in  other  inflammatory 
diseases.  We  ought  to  be  guided,  however,  in  this  re- 
spect, by  the  violence  and  extent  of  the  inflammation, 
the  state  of  the  pulse,  and  other  symi)tom.s,  never  for- 
getting the  patient's  age,  strength,  and  other  important 
considerations.  Another  common  belief  is,  that  the 
patient  will  bear  bleeding  better  in  the  country,  and  in 
an  open,  pure  air,  than  in  a  large  city,  and  especially 
in  an  hospital.  And  it  is  remarked,  that  unless  there 
be  a  considerable  tendency  to  delirium  or  coma,  blood- 
letting can  seldom  be  repeated  with  advantage,  at  least 
in  large  towns.— (Pearso?i's  Principles  of  Surgery. 
Batema7Vs  Synopsis,  p.  132,  ed.  3.)  Instead  of  this 
practice,  the  latter  author  recommends  local  bleeding 
and  blistering,  but  7iot  upon  or  very  near  the  diseased 
surface,  whereby  he  avoids  producing  the  troublesome 
sores,  the  frequency  of  which,  in  former  times,  after 
taking  blood  from  erysipelatous  parts,  led  Mr.  B.  Bell 
to  pronounce  a  general  condemnation  of  the  method. 
I  ought  to  observe,  in  relation  to  the  above-mentioned 
fear  of  bleeding  patients  freely  in  large  cities,  that  it  is 
an  hypothesis  which  seems  to  be  declining,  many  ex- 
perienced and  judicious  surgeons  having  actually  re- 
jected it  as  unfounded;  and,  as  far  as  my  observations 
extend,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  my  opinion,  that 
the  abstract  consideration,  whether  a  person  living  in 
town  or  country,  should  not  regulate  the  use  of  the 
lancet,  which  ought  to  be  decided  by  other  more  import- 
ant circumstances  in  the  case.  Alexander  of  Tralles, 
and  Par<:«,  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  beneficial  effects  of 
plenty  of  fresh,  cool  air  in  cases  of  erysipelas ;  but 
good  air  is  generally  beneficial  in  all  diseases,  and,  per 
haps,  not  more  so  in  erysipelas  than  other  disorders. 

Mr.  Lawrence  thinks,  that  as  erysipelas  resembles 
other  inflammations  in  its  causes,  symptoms,  and  ef- 
fects, it  should  be  treated  on  the  same  principles ;  that 
is,  on  the  antiphlogistic  plan.  Venesection,  local  bleed- 
ing, purging,  and  low  diet  are  the  first  measures,  to 
which  saline  and  diaphoretic  medicines  may  be  after- 
ward added.  He  says,  the  earlier  these  means  are 
employed  the  better;  vigorous  treatment  in  the  begin- 
ning seems  to  him  most  calculated  to  shorten  the  at- 
tack, and  prevent  the  disease  from  spreading  beyond 
its  original  seat.  At  the  same  time  he  adniits,  that  as 
the  skin  and  cellular  membrane  are  of  secondary  im- 
portance, it  is  not  so  urgently  necessary  to  arrest  in- 
flammation in  them  as  in  the  vital  organs ;  neither  does 
the  same  reason  for  very  active  treatment  exist  as  in 
affections  of  the  eye,  where  a  slight  change  of  struct  ure 
may  seriously  impair,  the  utility  of  the  organ  essential 
to  our  comfort  and  j^easure;  but  the  extensive  suppu- 
ration and  mortification  which  erysipelas  sometimes 
produces  may  render  a  limb,  in  a  great  measure,  to- 
tally useless,  or  may  even  destroy  lilis.  "  The  disposi- 
tion of  erysipelas  to  terminate  by  resolution,  is  another 
reason  against  resorting  indiscriminately  to  active  de- 
pletion. In  many  cases  the  disease  passes  through  a 
certain  course,  and  ends  spontaneously:  it  is  sufficient 
to  put  the  patient  on  low  diet,  to  clear  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  then  to  use  mild  aperients  and  diaphoretics. 
When  it  proceeds,  as  it  often  docs,  from  an  unhealthy 
condition  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  removal  of  the 
internal  disorder  leads  to  the  cessation  of  the  local  com- 
plaint. It  must,  however,  be  obser>ed,  that  venesec- 
tion is  sometimes  useful  both  in  cunug  the  interna! 
cause  a\id  in  prornoijng  the  termination  by  resolution." 
Mr.  Lawrence  afterward  observes,  that  he  does  not 
mean  to  recommend  that  measures  equally  active,  and 
in  particular,  that  bleeding,  whether  general  or  local, 
•re  to  be  employed  in  all  cases.  In  young  persons,  in 
the  robust,  and  those  of  full  habit;  in  instances  where 
the  pulse  is  full  and  strong,  or  where  there  is  headache 
and  white  tongue ;  in  erysiijclas  of  the  head,  attended 
with  symptoms  detsotinp  affe<-tion  of  the  Kensorium, 
•ad  more  especially  In  the  very  brifinning  of  the  affec 
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tion,  venesection  will  be  proper ;  and  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  bleed  largely,  to  repeat  the  evacuation,  or  to  fol- 
low venesection  by  local  abstraction  of  blood.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  other  parts  of  the  antiphlogistic 
plan  must  also  be  employed ;  that  is,  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal should  be  cleared  by  an  active  purgative,  which  may 
be  followed  by  salines  and  antimonials,  with  the  occa- 
sional use  of  milder  aperients,  and  low  diet  should  be 
enjoined.  As  Sir.  Lawrence  adds,  nothing  can  be  more 
diflerent  ft-om  such  a  case,  than  that  of  an  elderly  per- 
son, with  a  small  and  feeble  pulse,  in  the  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease.  The  interval  between  these  ex- 
tremes is  filled  by  numerous  gradations,  requiring  cor- 
responding modifications  of  treatment.  The  antipiilo- 
gistic  plan  itself  embraces  a  wider  range  in  point  of 
degree;  from  blood-letting,  local  and  general,  with 
purging,  vomiting,  the  free  use  of  mercury  and  antimo- 
ny, and  low  diet,  to  the  exhibition  of  a  mild  aperient 
with  some  saline  medicine.  Mr.  Lawreni;e  beheves' 
that  the  treatment  of  erysipelas,  like  that  of  any  other 
inflammation,  shoidd  be  modified  according  to  the  age, 
constitution,  previous  health,  and  habits  of  the  patient, 
and  the  period  of  the  complaint.  "  In  asserting  gene- 
rally that  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  is  proper,  I  speak 
(says  he)  of  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  when  the 
original  and  proper  character  of  the  affection  is  appa- 
rent; and  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that,  in  some  shape 
or  degree,  such  treatment  will  always  be  beneficial  in 
that  stage.  In  many  instances,  active  antiphlogistic 
measures  are  of  the  greatest  service  in  lessening  the 
seventy  both  of  the  local  and  general  symptoms.  In 
others,  the  administration  of  calomel  with  aperients,  and 
of  diaphoretics  with  low  diet,  will  be  sufficient.  When 
the  affection  occurs  in  old  and  debilitated  subjects,  the 
powers  of  life  are  soon  seriously  impaired,  and  our  efforts 
must  be  directed  rather  towards  supporting  them,  than 
combating  the  local  affection.  I  have  often  seen  such 
subjects  labouring  under  erysipelas  of  the  face  in  its  ad- 
vanced stage,  with  rapid  and  feeble  pulse,  dry  and  brown 
tongue,  recovered,  under  circumstances  apparently  des- 
perate, by  the  free  use  of  bark  and  wine."  The  same 
writer  deems  local  bleeding  suflicieut  in  the  milder 
cases  of  erysipelas,  and  often  necessary  in  the  more  se- 
vere ones,  as  an  auxiliary  measure.  Cupping,  when 
practicable,  he  sets  down  as  more  efficacious  than 
leeches,  though  objectionable  on  account  of  the  pain- 
ful state  of  the  skin.  Leeches,  he  remarks,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  sound  skin  of  some  individuals,  produce  an 
effect  analogous  to  erysipelas,  but  they  exert  no  such 
influence  over  the  inflamed  skin,  to  which  they  may  be 
applied  freely  and  safely.  In  order  to  produce  any  de- 
cided benefit,  he  thinks  that  they  should  be  applied  in 
large  numbers. 

The  authorities  which  may  be  cited  in  favour  of  the 
treatment  of  erysipelas  on  antiphlogistic  principles,  are 
Sydenham  (Obs.  circa  Morborum  Acut.  Hist.  Src.  secL 
6,  c.  6);  Cullen  {Works  by  Thomson,  vol.  2,  p.  188); 
Richter  {Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  vol.  1,  ^  188); 
Vogel  {Handb.  vol.  3,  p.  348);  J.  P.  Frank  (De  Cur. 
Hormnum  Morbis,  lib.  3,  p.  54) ;  Dr.  Duncan,  junior 
(Edin.  Med.  Journ.  vol.  19).  Several  of  these  writers 
consider  bleeding  more  particularly  proper  when  ery- 
sipelas is  seated  on  the  head  and  face. 

As  Mr.  Lawrence  has  noticed,  high  authorities  may 
be  brought  forward  against  the  use  of  the  lancet  in  ery- 
sipelas, and  most  of  them  are  comparatively  of  modem 
date.  Some  of  them  not  only  object  to  evacuations  of 
all  kinds,  but  recommend  tonics  and  stimuli,  such  as 
bark,  ammonia,  and  wine.  Dr.  Fordyce  declares  that 
he  always  found  bleeding  and  evacuations  hurtftil,  and 
Peruvian  bark  the  best  remedy,  "It  should  be  exhi- 
bited (he  says)  in  substance  if  the  patient's  stomach 
will  bear  it,  and  in  this  disease  it  will  almost  always 
bear  it;  and  in  as  great  a  quantity  as  the  patieut's  pto» 
mach  will  bear,  which  is  commonly  to  the  quan.ity  of  a 
drachm  every  hour  !•'— (7V«/is,  of  a  Society  for  the  im- 
provement of  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  1,  p.  293.)  Some 
animadversions  on  the  practice  of  giving  bark  in  this 
manner  will  be  found  in  our  preceding  columns. — 
(S(«  Cinchona.)  Dr.  Wells  is  also  an  advocate  for  the 
treatment  recommended  by  Fordyce.  With  regard  to 
Cullen,  he  only  sanctioned  it  when  the  case  was  at- 
tended with  tyi)hoid  symptoms. 

After  the  inflammation  has  been  checked  by  anti- 
phlogistic means,  the  surgeon  should  not  be  in  too  great 
a  hurry  to  prescribe  tonics,  stimulants,  and  a  Hill  diet. 
"  Mcdjcal  practitioners  in  general /says  Mr.  Lawren»)»> 
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are  anxious  to  begin  the  strengthening  plan  ;  they  seem 
to  have  the  fear  of  debility  constantly  before  their  eyes 
and  lose  no  time  in  directing  the  employment  of  bark, 
«nd  recommending  animal  food  with  beer  or  wine.  In 
this  way  relapses  are  frequently  produced;  the  inflam- 
mation and  fever  are  renewed ;  farther  local  mischief 
is  caused,  and  recovery  is  retarded."— (Med.  Chir. 
TYans.  vol.  14,  p.  59.)  When  it  is  doubtful  whether 
stimuli  should  be  employed  or  not,  he  deems  subcar- 
Itonate  of  ammonia  the  best  medicine.  Bark  comes 
next  in  order  to  it,  and  the  sulphate  of  quinine  is  the 
most  eligible  preparation.  Wine  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary; but  Mr.  Lawrence  thinks  it  should  be  given 
very  sparingly. — (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14.) 

The  proposal  to  treat  erysipelas  by  compression  with 
bandages,  as  adopted  by  Bretonneau  and  Velpeau, 
seems  to  require  here  no  farther  notice  than  that  it  has 
proved  in  this  country  very  unsuccessful,  and  even 
fatally  hurtful. — (See  Duncan,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  1,  p.  543  ;  Laivrence,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14, 
p.  65.)  The  application  of  blisters  to  erysipelatous 
parts,  as  sometimes  practised  by  Dupuytren,  can  only 
be  entitled  to  the  briefe.st  mention,  even  when  viewed 
as  represented  by  the  French  surgeons  themselves. — 
<See  Roche  and  Sanson,  Nouveaux  Elvm.  de  Pathol. 
Med.  Chir.  t.  I,  p.  352.) 

In  the  bilious  erysipelas,  or  that  originating  with 
strongly  marked  gastric  disorder,  whatever  degree  of 
heat  or  fever  might  exist,  Desault  gave  in  the  first  in- 
stance a  grain  of  tartarized  antimony  dissolved  in  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fluid ;  and  the  symptoms  gene- 
rally diminished  as  soon  as  the  effects  of  the  medicine 
had  ceased.  He  had  seen  them  entirely  subside,  al- 
though the  medicine  produced  no  other  sensible  altera- 
tion in  the  animal  economy  than  an  increase  of  the 
insensible  perspiration  and  urine  ;  sometimes  the  symp- 
toms resisted  these  evacuations,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  once  or  twice,  or  even  more  frequently, 
to  the  use  of  the  emetic  drink.  When  the  erysipelas 
was  cured,  and  the  bitterness  in  the  mouth  and  fever 
had  subsided,  two  or  three  purges  of  cassia  and  manna, 
with  a  grain  of  emetic  tartar,  were  exhibited :  during 
the  cure,  the  patient  was  ordered  to  drink  freely  of  a 
diluting  ptisan  acidulated  with  oxymel :  and  as  soon  as 
the  symptoms  were  mitigated,  the  diet  of  the  patient 
was  allowed  to  be  more  nourishing  and  generous;  for 
when  it  was  too  sjtare,  the  case  was  remarked  never 
to  proceed  so  favourably,  particularly  in  hospitals, 
where  the  air,  generally  speaking,  is  unhealthy.  In 
the  bilious  erysipelas,  Uesault  observed  that  the  cases 
of  the  patients  who  had  been  bled  previously  to  their 
admission  into  the  hospital,  were  invariably  the  most 
serious  and  obstinate,  particularly  wJtien  the  bleeding 
had  been  frequently  repeated. 

In  cases  of  bilious  erysipelas,  many  modern  prac- 
titioners would  be  bolder  wth  antimonials  than  De- 
sault, first  by  imitating  Richter,  and  giving  an  emetic  at 
the  commencement  of  the  attack,  and  then  by  exhibit- 
ing more  freely  cither  antimonial  powder  or  tartarized 
antimony,  with  a  dose  or  two  of  calomel. 

In  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  Desault  was  an  advocate 
for  bleeding  in  the  beginning  of  the  disorder,  and  this 
practice  he  followed  up  by  the  administration  of  tartar- 
ized antimony  and  evacuants. 

Mr.  Lawrence  recommends,  in  the  early  stage,  vene- 
section and  the  application  of  leeches  in  large  numbers 
to  the  inflamed  part,  together  with  the  antiphlogistic 
treatment  generally,  in  order  to  prevent  the  full  develope- 
ment  of  the  affection.  The  bleeding  of  the  leech-bites 
he  directs  to  be  encouraged  by  fomentations,  and  cold 
lotions  afterward  to  be  applied.  When,  however,  the 
inflammation  is  more  advanced  (he  says),  the  latter 
should  be  exchanged  for  fomentations  and  poultices. 
My  own  experience  in  these  cases  leads  me  to  refer 
very  great  efficacy  to  cold  applications,  which  I  find 
particularly  useful  in  retarding  the  effusion  in  the  cel- 
lular membrane,  averting  gangrene  of  this  tissue,  atid 
stopping  altogether  the  progress  of  the  disorder.  In 
the  case  of  a  patient  in  Fleet-market,  whom  I  attended 
with  Mr.  Lawrence  and  Mr.  BuUin,  and  whose  limb 
was  so  swelled  as  to  be  nearly  twice  its  natural  thick- 
ness from  one  end  to  the  other,  cold  lotions,  evacuations, 
leeches,  and  other  antiphlogistic  remedies  had  a  decided 
effect  in  giving  ease,  and  preventing  all  occasion  for 
the  practice  of  extensive  incisions.  The  abscesses 
were  very  limited ;  and  two  small  incisions,  made  at 
•^different  periods  for  the  discharge  of  the  matter,  an- 
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swered  every  purpose.    After  the  bowels  have 
emptied,  Mr.  Lawrence  prescribes  freely  calomel 
antimony,  with  sahne  medicines.    The  local  ahsttj 
tion  of  blood  he  considers  more  serviceable  in  p  A{ 
monous  erysipelas  than  venesection.    The  latter,  t  lei 
fore,  he  advises  to  be  reserved  for  instances  in  w')i 
the  patient  is  }'Oung  and  plethoric,  the  pulse  full 
sirong,  or  the  head  much  affected. 

When  such  practice  is  unavailing,  Mr.  Lawreni 
finds  the  plan  of  making  incisions  through  the  infl 
skin  and  the  subjacent  adipous  and  cellular  texlu: 
the  most  powerful  means  of  arresting  the  complai 
If  this  be  not  done  (he  says),  the  inflammation  will  no 
pursue  its  course,  both  in  the  cellular  membrane  and 
skin,  in  spite  of  bleeding,  whether  general  or  local ; 
suppuration  and  sloughing    rapidly  supervene;  and 
these  destructive  processes  soon  extend  over  a  larga 
portion  of  a  limb.    It  was  with  the  view  of  preventing 
such  consequences,  that  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  imitatii 
of  Mr.  C.  Hutchison,  tried  the  practice  of   maki 
free  and  even  very  extensive  incisions  in  the  infli 
parts,  as  will  be  presently  noticed. 

In  cases  of  idiopathic  erysipelas,  whether  pWe^ 
nous  or  bilious,  external  applications  have  been  deemi 
useless  or  hurtful  by  a  large  proportion  of  practitione 
among  whom  is  Desault.    In  the  early  stage  of  the  dis 
ease,  Dr.  Bateman  found  powdery  substances,  like  flour, 
starch,  chalk,  &c.,  increase  the  heat  and  irritation, 
afterward  when  the  fluid  of  the  vesications  oozes 
such  substances  produce  additional  irritation  by  fo: 
ing  with  the  concreting  fluid  hard  crusts  upon  the 
der  surface.    This  practice  is  also  condemned  by  Mr. 
Pearson.    The  only  plan,  perhaps,  which  is  unobjec- 
tionable as  a  means  of  allaying  the  irritation  produced 
by  the  discharge  from  the  vesication,  is  that  advised 
by  Dr.  Willan,  and  which  consists  in  fomenting  or 
washing  the  parts  from  time  to  time  with  milk,  bran 
and  water,  or  a  decoction  of  elder-flowers  and  poj     ~ 
heads.      In  the  early  stage  of  the  inflammation, 
Bateman  saw  great  relief  derived  from  moderate  te 
washing,  or  the  application  of  the  diluted  liquor  amm( 
acet.—(Sijnopsis  of  Cxitaneo7is  Diseases,  p.  133,  ed 

Though  Desault  forbids  local  remedies  in  cases 
idiopathic  erysipelas,  he  does  not  extend  the  prohibiti 
to  examples  either  of  bilious  or  phlegmonous  erysipel 
from  a  contusion,  wound,  or  ulcer :  regimen  and  m 
nal  medicines,  accordmg  to  Desault,  here  being  insi 
cient  unless  topical  applications  are  employed  to  abi 
the  local  irritation,  and  excite  suppuration.  With  tl 
view  he  commends  cataplasms,  but  he  deems  one  c; 
tion  essential,  viz.  that  the  application  of  the  poul 
should  not  extend  much  below  the  contused  surface 
the  edges  of  the  wound.  If  any  application  be 
mitted  on  the  rest  of  the  erysipelatous  surface," 
thinks  that  it  should  be  the  liquor  plumbi  acetatis  d 
tus  made  weak.— (ParmaTi  Chir.  Joum.  vol.  2.) 

Mr.  Pearson  prefers  cataplasms  composed  of  the  po' 
ders  of  aniseed,  fennel,  chamomile-flowers,  &c.,  mi: 
with  a  fourth  part,  or  an  equal  quantity  of  bread,  an 
proper  quantity  of  milk.  Linseed  powder,  he  says, 
sometimes  prove  a  convenient  addition. 

As  for  what  is  termed  accidental  erysipelas,  or 
caused  by  casual  local  irritation  a|)plied  directly  to 
skin,  as  from  acrid  substances,  heat,  friction,  the 
of  insects,  «tc.,  the  removal  of  the  cause,  the  empl 
ment  of  cold,  or  even  ice-cold  lotions,  and  other  ai 
phlogistic  means,  are  the  only  measures  essentially 
cessary. 

In  cases  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  if  the  inflam 
tion  continue  in  an  unabated  form  beyond  the  seve 
or  eight  day,  suppuration  is  to  be  apprehended.    H 
Boyer  recommends  the  emi>Ioyment  of  emollient  ap[ 
cations,  and  as  soon  as  a  fluctuation  is  distinguisha 
(or  even  what  he  terms  "  un  empdtement  puruL 
he  advises  the  surgeon  to  make  such  incisions  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  the  matter.    He  also 
states  that  the  incisions  should  be  made  at  several  de- 
pending points.— (See  Boyer,  Traiti  des  Mai  Chir.  t.  2, 
p.  22.)    It  appears  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  A.  C. 
Hutchison,  formerly  surgeon  to  the  Naval  Hospital  at 
Deal,  that  seafaring  men  are  very  liable  to  phlegmom 
erysipelas  of  the  extremities,  particularly  of  the  1 
The  cause  is  ascribed  to  the  irritation  of  the  salt  wal 
and  the  friction  of  their  loose  coarse  trousers.    In  thj 
description  of  patients  the  disease  frequently  proceeds 
rapidly  to  the  gangrenous  state,  and  the  consequence 
is  the  loss  of  many  lives  and  limbs.    Even  when  ' 
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danger  of  mortification  is  avoided,  abscesses  orten 
occur,  wliich  spread  between  the  muscles  and  under 
the  integuments  to  a  surprising  extent:  ''from  the 
ankle  to  the  trochanter  and  over  the  gluta;i  muscles." 
In  the  first  few  cases  which  came  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Hutchison,  this  gentleman's  plan  of  treatment,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  medical  means,  consisted  of  local 
bleeding  by  means  ff  nipping  glasses,  followed  by  fo- 
mentations. Subsequently,  however,  he  has  adopted 
the  method  of  making  several  free  incisions  with  a 
scalpel  on  the  inflamed  surface  in  a  longitudinal  direc- 
tion through  the  integuments,  and  down  to  the  jnus- 
cles  as  early  in  the  disease  as  possible,  and  before  any 
secretions  have  taken  place.  These  incisions  may  be 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  two  or  three  inches 
apart,  and  vary  in  numberfrom  six  to  eighteen,  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  surface  which  the  disease  is  found 
to  occupy.  Mr.  Hutchison  states,  that  these  incisions 
will  yield  between  fifteen  and  twenty  ounces  of  blood, 
and  give  relief,  to  the  tense  skin,  at  the  same  lime  that 
they  form  channels  for  the  escape  of  fluid,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  bags  of  matter.  Afler  the  operation,  fomen- 
tations or  saturnine  lotions  are  employed. 

By  the  preceding  kind  of  treatment,  Mr.  Hutchison 
thinks  the  fatal  termination  of  the  disease  may  be 
rendered  less  frequent,  and  gangrenous  mischief 
■wholly  prevented.  He  supports  this  assertion  by  ob 
serving,  that  he  never  lost  a  case  in  the  Deal  Hospital 
for  the  last  five  years,  during  which  the  practice  was 
followed.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  5,  p.  278,  f,c.) 

Mr.  Lawrence  thinks  the  most  powerful  means  of 
arresting  the  complaint  is  by  making  one  or  more  long 
incisions  through  the  inflamed  skin  and  the  subjacent 
adipous  and  cellular  textures,  which  are  the  seat  of  the 
disease.  These  incisions,  he  asserts,  are  followed  very 
quickly  and  almost  instantaneously  by  relief  and  cessa- 
tion of  the  pain  and  tension ;  and  this  alleviation  of  the 
local  suffering,  he  assures  us,  is  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
I'esponding  interruption  of  the  inflammation,  whether 
it  be  in  the  stage  of  effusion,  or  in  the  more  advanced 
period  of  suppuration  and  sloughing.  Mr.  Lawrence 
farther  maintains  that  this  treatment  is  employed  to 
the  greatest  advantage  at  the  beginning,  since  it  pre- 
vents the  farther  exten.sion  of  inflammation  and  the 
accurrence  of  suppuration  and  sloughing.  At  a  more 
advanced  stage  the  incisions  limit  the  extent  of  suppu- 
ration and  gangrene ;  and  at  a  still  later  time  they 
afford  the  readiest  outlet  for  matter  and  sloughs,  and 
facilitate  the  commencement  and  progress  of  granula- 
tion and  cicatrization. — {Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  p. 
67,  <S'C.)  The  great  points  on  which  a  diversity  of  opi- 
nion exists  respecting  the  treatment  by  incisions  are 
the  jieriod  when  they  are  really  necessary,  and  their 
number  and  extent.  Believing  from  extensive  observa- 
tion that  phlegmonouserysipelas,  when  properly  treated, 
does  not  lead  so  invariably  to  extensive  gangrenous  mis- 
chief and  suppuration  under  the  skin  as  Mr.  LawTcnce's 
account  would  make  us  suppose,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  frequently  admits  of  resolution,  and  often  occasions 
only  abscesses  which  may  be  effectually  opened  as  soon 
as  formed,  I  cannot  acknowledge  the  wisdom  or  utility 
of  making  incisions  for  the  prevention  of  evils,  the  oc- 
currence of  which  at  all  is  quite  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 
Thus,  though  Mr.  Lawrence  has  inferred  from  several 
of  the  cases  in  which  he  practised  early  and  free  inci- 
sions, that  these  had  the  effect  of  preventing  extensive 
sloughing  and  suppuration,  the  conclusion  is  certainly 
without  satisfactory  proof;  and  a  cure  might  have 
taken  place  very  well  without  them.  To  the  practice, 
therefore,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  I  should  ob- 
ject as  unnecessary.  At  a  more  advanced  period,  how- 
ever, when  matter  is  formed,  I  am  decidedly  an  advo- 
cate for  making  a  free  opening  for  its  discharge,  but 
not  for  inflicting  ten  or  sixteen  different  wounds  for 
this  or  any  other  purpose,  nor  for  using  the  scalpel  with 
such  perfect  reliance  on  the  innocence  and  sweetness 
of  its  edge  as  to  make  with  it  a  gash  requiring  a  foot  or 
yard  ruler  for  its  meafmrement.  Whoever  looks  over 
the  reports  of  this  treatment,  as  detailed  in  the  Lancet 
and  other  works,  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  fol- 
lowing facts.  Several  patients,  treated  in  this  way, 
l»ave  not  been  saved,  and  some  have  certainly  gone  out 
of  the  world  in  a  very  sudden  manner.  Whether  this 
arose  from  the  shock  of  an  enormous  wound  on  the 
constitution  in  its  very  disturbed  state,  or  from  profuse 
hemorrhage,  or  other  causes,  it  is  needless  to  inquire. 
In  one  or  two  instances,  the  cutaneous  ncrvts  as  well  • 


as  large  veins  and  arteries,  were  not  spared,  and  a  par- 
tial paralysis  ensued.  Against  the  proposed  treatment 
by  numerous  or  long  incisions  I  must  therefore  conti- 
nue to  protest :  in  the  early  stage  the  practice  of  inci- 
sions m  any  way  is  not  truly  indicated  for  the  reason 
above  explained ;  and  at  a  more  advanced  period  if 
subcutaneous  suppuration  or  gangrene  commence,  a 
prompt  and  free  opening  is  undoubtedly  required  accord- 
ing to  all  the  established  principles  of  surgery,  but  not 
a  wound  of  preposterous  extent.  Dr.  Dobson,  of  Green- 
wich Hospital,  makes  in  all  kinds  of  erysipelas  nume- 
rous small  punctures  in  the  part,  and  repeats  them  to  the 
number  and  extent  required  mostly  twice  a  day  •  and 
often  in  bad  cases  three  or  four  times  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  The  quantity  of  fluid  (for  it  is  not  blood  alone, 
but  blood  and  effused  .serum)  which  these  punctures  dis- 
charge, although  sometimes  considerable,  he  says  need 
never  create  any  alarm.  With  this  practice  he  joins  the 
exhibition  of  the  camphor  mixture,  liquor  amnion,  acet. 
and  tincture  of  rhubarb.  He  also  employs  a  lotion' 
composed  of  liq.  ammon.  acet.  camphorated  spirit,  and 
water.— (See  Med.  Chir.  l\ans.  vol.  14,  p.  '2U6.)  Of 
this  method  I  shall  merely  observe  that  it  has  not  fallen 
to  my  lot  ever  to  see  it  tried ;  but  that,  if  I  were  the  pa- 
tient, I  should  rather  submit  to  it  than  to  the  bold 
sweeping  incision  or  numerous  deep  cuts  which  have 
been  recommended  by  gentlemen  whose  opinions  on 
other  points  in  surgery  I  sincerely  respect. 

[In  this  country,  during  the  winter  months,  and  es- 
pecially in  variable  seasons,  phlegmonous  erysipelas 
as  it  is  here  called,  is  a  fVetiuent  consequence  of  local 
injury,  as  burn.s,  wounds,  &c.,  and  by  speedily  running 
into  suppuration,  this  disease  has  often  proved  fatal, 
although  the  original  mischief  was  circumscribed  and 
inconsiderable. 

I  have  frequently  known  this  kind  of  erysipelas  to 
originate  from  a  slight  wound  on  the  hand,  and  in  a 
few  days  involve  the  whole  arm  in  the  suppurative 
process.  And  although  the  wound  or  burn  scarcely 
penetrated  the  cutis,  yet  tlie  matter  would  diffuse  itself 
beneath  the  fascia  of  the  limb,  and  require  the  most 
prompt  !ind  efficient  Vemedies  to  prevent  death  by  the 
pain  and  irritation  occasioned  by  distention. 

Mr,  Lawrence's  plan  of  treatment  has.  been  attended 
with  signal  success  under  my  own  observation,  the 
threatening  symptoms  subsiding  immediately  after 
long  and  free  incisions  were  made  through  the  skin 
and  subjacent  adipose  and  cellular  textures.  Professor 
Delafield  of  this  city  has  had  opportunities  of  testing 
this  practice  to  considerable  extent,  and  he  informs  me 
that  he  has  uniformly  obtained  the  most  satisfactory 
results.- iJeesf,] 

What  is  termed  cedematous  erysipelas  is  generally 
considered  to  bo  an  unfit  case  for  bleeding  and  free 
evacuations,  and  almost  always  to  require  a  tonic  plan 
of  treatment.  In  short,  the  right  practice,  in  every  ex- 
ample of  erysipelas,  is  to  let  the  remedies  be  regulated 
in  a  great  measure  by  the  state  of  the  constitution,  the 
pulse,  the  strong  or  reduced  condition  of  the  system, 
the  sort  of  fever  accompanying  the  disorder,  the  age. 
temperament  of  the  patient,  arid  the  particular  stage  of 
the  complaint.  At  first,  though  antiplilogistic  treat- 
ment may  be  the  only  safe  plan,  circumstances  after- 
ward change  so  considerably  that  this  must  be  aban- 
doned, and  a  method  quite  the  reverse  of  it  rigorously 
adopted. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  gangrejious  erysi- 
pelas, nothing  more  need  be  said  than  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  article  on  Mortification. 

Consult  DesaulVs  Parisian  Chirurgical  Journal,  vol. 
2.  Also,  (F.uvres  Chir.  de  Desault  par  Bichat,  t.  2,  p. 
5S1,  Src.  Encyelopidie  Mcthndique,  partie  Chir.  art. 
Erysipele.  Cullen's  First  Lines  of  tlie  Practice  of 
Physic,  vol  1.  PearVs  Pract.  Obs.  on  Erysipelas,  i$-c. 
1802.  Pearson's  Principles  of  Surgery,  1H03.  Some 
parts  of  Hunter's  Treatise  on  the  Blood,  Inflammation^ 
f,-c.  Richer  and,  Nosogr.  Chir.  t.  \,  p.  118,  A-c.  ed. 
2.  Lnssus,  Pathologic  Chir.  t.  1,  /;,  8,  <S-c.  ed.  1809. 
Traitides  Maladies  Chir.  par  M.  le  Baron  Boyer,  t.  2, 
;).  fi,  ct  seq.  Willan  on  Cutaneous  Diseases.  A.  C. 
Hutchison,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  5,  p.  278,  <$-c.  and 
Practical  Obs.  in  Surgery,  ed.  2,  T.  Bateman,  Jl 
Practical  Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  p.  125, 
^c.  ed.  3.  Diet,  dcs  Sciences  Med.  vol.  13,  p.  253,<$-* 
Rayer,  Trait i  dts  Mai.  de  la  Peau,  t.  1.  Butter's  R^ 
marks  on  Irritative  Fei^er.  Dcvonport.  1824,  Dr 
linncan,  in  Edin.  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  1.     Arnott, 
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m  Med.  Phys.  Journ.  vol.  57.  Jame^  on  Inflamma- 
tion. Weill  in  Trans,  of  a  Society  for  theimrrm,e- 
ment  of  Med.  and  Surgical  hnoivledge,  vol.  1.  W.  H. 
Burrell,  in  Edin.  Med.  Journ.  vol.  24.  Lawrence,  in 
\  g(l  chir-  Trans  vol.  14. 

'  ERVTHEMA.  (From  ipvQpbs,  red.)  A  redness  of 
ariv  part-  A.  mere  rash  or  eftlorescence,  not  accompa- 
nied by  aJiy  swelling,  vesication,  or  fever ;  circumstances 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Bateman,  distinguish  it  from 
erysipelas. — (Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  p.  119. 
ed.  3.)  Its  six.  varieties  are  described  in  the  latter 
work.  For  the  erythema  mercuriale,  see  Mercury. 
The  term  is  often  wrongly  applied  to  eruptions  attended 
with  redness,  and  distinct  papular  and  vesicular  eleva- 
tion, as  we  see  in  the  instance  of  mercurial  erythema, 
which  Dr.  Bateman  says  should  be  named  eczema. 

[From  the  extraordinary  use  and  consequent  abuse 
of  mercurial  remedies,  which,  I  regret  to  state,  too  much 
characterizes  the  practice  of  many  of  the  medical  pre- 
scribers  of  this  country,  I  am  induced  to  add  a  remark 
or  two  on  this  very  interesting  disease.  The  erythi- 
mus  arising  from  mercury,  which  has  received  several 
different  names  by  different  authors,  as  the  hydrargyria 
of  Alley,  the  eczema  mercuriale  of  Pearson,  the  erythe- 
ma mercuriale  of  Spens,  the  mercurial  lepra  of  Mori- 
arty,  &c.,  is  sometimes  compounded  with  other  disor- 
ders of  an  eruptive  character,  supposed  to  arise  from 
a  syphilitic  origin.  But  in  adverting  to  the  various 
causes  which  exert  their  influence  in  producing  affec- 
tions of  the  skin  resembling  that  under  notice,  v/e 
must  not  omit  to  remember  the  modifying  operation  of  a 
cachectic  condition  of  the  body,  and  that,  independently 
of  mercury,  occasionally  other  agents  are  capable  of 
producing  like  morbid  appearances.  These  disordered 
changes  are  often  difficult  to  discriminate,  and  can  per- 
hai)s  only  be  known  by  the  history  of  the  case,  and  by 
a  course  of  experimental  treatment.  Mr.  Carmichael 
has  well  pointed  out  that  diseases  likely  to  be  con- 
founded with  syphilis,  which  arise  si)ontaneously  fror.i 
a  disordered  state  of  the  constitution,  frequently  as- 
sume the  form  of  the  tubercular  eruption,  and  he  adds, 
"  before  ulceration  occurs  I  have  seldom  been  able  to 
distinguish  this  spontaneous  disease  from  that  arising 
from  a  venereal  infection."  Hence,  wliile  in  the  mercu- 
rial erythema  mercury  will  often  aggravate  the  evil ;  in 
ihat  species  of  affection  which  occurs  spontaneously 
we  may  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  mercurials. 
Moreover,  in  that  which  has  taken  place  in  the  syphi- 
litic habit,  mercury  m.ay  do  much  harm  from  the  pre- 
vious injudicious  use  of  this  remedy.  Hence,  too,  Bate- 
man has  given  us  an  excellent  history  of  a  tubercular 
eruption  of  a  syphilitic  appearance,  but  curable  with- 
out mercury. — (See  Medico-Chirurg.  Trans,  vol.  5.) 
The  history  of  the  mercurial  eczema  is  perhaps  best 
given  us  by  Pearson.  Examined  by  the  magnifying- 
glass,  the  eruption  appears  distinctly  vesicular,  though 
by  the  naked  eye  they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished. 
Notwithstanding  the  observation  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
disorder  sometimes  proves  fatal,  and  Alley  tells  us 
that  of  forty-three  cases  which  he  witnessed  within 
ten  years  eight  patients  died.  The  rnorbid  effects  of 
mercury  do  not  seem  to  depend  upon  the  quantity  gi- 
ven or  the  preparation  administered.  The  mercurial 
erythema  may  arise  from  calomel  or  corrosive  subli- 
mate, from  a  few  grains  of  the  foiTner  as  well  as  from 
a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  the  latter.  Hence  every 
practitioner  is  aware  how  serious  are  at  times  the  mis- 
chiefs of  the  mildest  mercurial  preparations,  even  in 
smsU  doses,  in  some  constitutions ;  and  the  same  re- 
mark applies  to  the  mercurial  force  that  is  requisite  in 
inducing  salivation  From  a  careful  examination  of 
the  recorded  cases  <  f  the  mercurial  erythema.  Professor 
Francis  gives  it  as  his  result,  that  the  disease  is  of 
more  frequent  origin  from  the  external  application  of 
mercury  than  from  its  internal  administration,  and  in- 
asmuch as  unguents  are  most  frequently  applied  inside 
of  the  thighs,  so  we  find  ths  disorder  very  commonly 
to  commence  at  those  parts.  Mr.  Carmichael  has  done 
great  public  service  by  the  facts  and  reasonings  with 
which  he  has  set  forth  the  advantage  of  antimonials 
in  the  mercurial  erythema,  and  accordingly  the  Plum- 
mer's  pill  is  in  some  degree  restored  to  favour  again. 
Small  doses  of  the  antimonium  tartarizatum  are  also 
among  the  best  alteratives  for  the  mercurial  erythema, 
and  these  are  to  be  given  for  some  time  with  occasional 
intermissions.  We  are  to  keep  in  mind  the  singular 
occurrence  that  in  some  constitutions  antimonials  will 
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excitis  the  salivary  discharge,  as  remarked  by  Drf 
cis ;  yet  this  circumstance,  of  rare  occurrence  indi 
may  be  considered  as  the  occasional  cause  of  a 
speedy  cure.  The  pulvis  ipecacuanha  in  doses  of  two 
three  grains  is  also  serviceable.  It  may  be  here  stated 
a  decoction  of  parsley  {apium  petroelinmn)  has  soi 
times  been  of  service  as  a  lotion  for  the  erythema  m( 
curiale.  It  was  the  favourite  prescription  in  these  ci 
of  a  distinguished  southern  practitioner,  who  was 
markably  successftil  in  the  treatment  of  this  dia 
and  the  remedy  has  proved  efficient  in  other  hands 
weak  solution  of  the  chloruret  of  lime  will  often  indi 
a  most  salutary  change.—  Reese.] 

ESCHAR.    (From  fVxopdw,  to  form  a  scab  or  crusi 
This  term  is  applied  to  a  dry  crust,  formed  by  a  portii 
of  the  solids  deprived  of  life.    When  any  living 
has  been  burned  by  the  actual  or  potential  cautery,  all 
that  has  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  this  applica- 
tion loses  its  sensibility  and  vital  principle,  becomi 
hard,  Kough  on  the  surface,  and  of  a  black  or  gray 
lour,  forming  what  is  properly  named  an  eschar, 
slough,  produced  by  caustics  or  actual  fire. 

ESCHAROTICS.  (From  hxapdu),  to  form  a  crust 
over.)  Api)lications  which  form  an  eschar,  or  deaden 
the  surface  on  which  they  are  put.  By  escharotics, 
however,  surgeons  commonly  understand  the  mil ' 
kinds  of  caustics,  such  as  the  hydrargyri  nitrico- 
dum,  subace.tate  of  copper,  i,  c. 

EXiERESIS.    (From  iluipco),  to  remove.)    One 
the  divisions  of  surgery  adopted  by  the  old  surgeoni 
the  term  implies  the  removal  of  parte. 

EXCORIATION.  (Frc.n  crrorio,  to  take  off 
skin.)  A  separation  of  the  cCviclc ;  a  surencss,  m 
affecting  the  surOi-ic  of  the  skin. 

EXFOLIATION.    (From  ex/olio,  to  cast  the  I 
The  sei)aration  of  a  dead  piece  of  bone  firom  the  liv: 
is  termed  ex/oliatioi,.. 

One  part  of  a  bone  is  never  separated  from  another 
by  the  rotting  of  the  dead  jiart,  for  what  comes  away 
is  as  firm  as  it  ever  was.  Exfohation  takes  place  with 
most,  expedition  in  bones  which  have  the  fewest  cells, 
and  whose  texture  is  the  closest.  Before  any  part  of  a 
bone  can  be  thrown  off  by  exfoliation,  it  must  be  dead- 
But  even  then,  till  the  process  of  exfoliation  begins, 
the  bone  adhercis  as  strongly  as  ever,  and  would  re- 
main for  years  before  it  could  be  separated  by  putrefac- 
tion alone.  The  human  bones  are  composed  of  t 
substances,  viz.  a  true  animal  matter  and  an  earti 
one,  the  phosi)hate  of  lime,  which  are  only  mixed 
each  other.  A  dead  bone  acts  on  the  system  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  other  extraneous  body.  It  stimu- 
lates the  adjacent  living  parts,  in  consequence  of  which, 
such  a  process  is  begun,  as  must  terminate  in  its  being 
thrown  off.  The  effects  of  this  stimulus  are,  first, 
that  the  living  adjacent  bone  becomes  more  vascular  j 
a  circumstance  which  always  takes  place  when  a  part 
has  more  to  do  than  is  just  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
life.  Secondly,  that  the  earth  of  the  living  part,  when 
it  is  in  contact  with  the  dead  bone,  is  absorbed ;  and 
there  the  bone  becomes  softer,  and  adheres  by  its  ani- 
mal matter  only.  As  Mr.  Wilson  has  stated,  "before 
any  mark  of  separation  is  seen  on  the  surface,  the  liv- 
ing bone  surrounding  the  dead  for  the  extent  of  a  mere 
line,  has  become  as  sofl  as  if  it  had  been  steeped  in 
acid  "—(On  the  Skeleton  and  Diseases  of  the  Bones, p. 
281,  8vo.  Land.  1820.)  Thirdly,  that  the  living  animal 
part  is  at  last  absorbed  along  the  surface  of  contact : 
this  part  of  the  process  commences,  however,  long  be- 
fore the  last  is  finished ;  and  both  of  them  begin  at 
the  surface;  though  in  their  course,  they  do  not  every 
where  take  place  in  an  equal  degree  at  the  .*amc  time. 
Fourthly,  in  proportion  to  the  waste  made  by  the  last 
part  of  the  process,  granulations  arise  fi-om  the  living 
suiface,  and  fill  up  the  intermediate  space,  so  that  there 
is  no  vacuum.  These  different  stages  together  consti- 
tute ulceration.  When  any  part  of  a  bone  is  once 
loose,  it  is  pushed  to  the  surface  in  the  same  manner; 
as  most  other  inanimate  bodies  would  be,  and  t 
stage  is  partly  mechanical  and  partly  a  continuati 
of  ulceration.  A  proof  of  the  third  stage  above  meii-^ 
tioiied  may  be  derived  from  cases  in  which  people 
w  hile  exfoliation  is  going  on.  A  .small  groove  or  worm- 
eaten  canal  can  then  be  discovered,  which  becomes 
gradually  deeper,  and  follows  the  irregularities  of  the 
living  and  dead  surfaces.  Aflcr  the  application  of  the 
trepan,  a  circular  piece  of  bone  is  frequently  thrown 
off  which  is  always  less  than  the  space  (mm  which  It 
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came.    This,  as  Mr.  Hunter  obsorvod,  would  never  be 
the  case  were  there  not  a  loss  of  substance. 

"  Although  (says  Mr.  Wilson)  in  general  the  absorp- 
tion takes  place  in  the  living  bone,  it  still  appears,  that 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  the  absorbing  vessels 
have  the  power  of  acting  on  and  removing  the  sub- 
stance of  dead  bone.  This  hajipens  after  the  dead  part 
hoK  been  separated  from  the  living,  and  when,  from  its 
snape,  and  the  form  of  the  living  surrounding  bone,  it 
is  prevented  from  obtaining  a  passage  to  the  surface 
of  the  body  ;  as  in  exfoliations  of  the  cranium,  when 
the  inner  table  of  the  exfoliated  part  is  broader  and 
wider  thaTi  the  outer  table." — {On  the  Skeleton,  ^c.  p. 
282.)  In  very  hard  bones,  the  colour  of  the  dead  exfo- 
liating portion  is  generally  white ;  but  in  softer  bones, 
it  is  yellow,  dark,  and  sometimes  black. — ( Wilson,  op. 
cit.) 

It  was  anciently  believed  that  whenever  a  bone  was 
denuded,  the  exposed  surface  must  necessarily  exfoli- 
ate ;  and  this  being  taken  for  granted,  the  old  surgeons 
Tised  to  put  immediately  in  practice  whatever  they 
thou2;ht  best  calculated  to  bring  on  an  exfoliation  as 
quickly  as  possible.  For  this  purpose,  the  actual  cau- 
tery was  usually  applied  to  the  part  of  the  bone  which 
was  uncovered  ;  and  as,  under  such  treatment,  a  por- 
tion of  the  bone  was  of  course  killed  and  then  exfo- 
liated, the  prejudiced  practitioner  believed,  that  he  had 
only  accelerated  a  process  which  must  of  necessity 
have  followed  in  a  more  slow  and  tedious  manner. 

According  to  Mr.  Hunter,  neither  caustics  nor  the  ac- 
tual cautery  hasten  exfoliation  ;  they  only  produce 
death  in  a  part  of  the  bone,  which  is  the  first  step  to- 
wards exfoliation  ;  and  if  they  ever  hasten  exfoliation 
•when  the  bone  is  already  dead,  it  must  be  by  producing 
•mttammation  in  the  adjacent  living  bone ;  a  change 
that  makes  it  exert  a  power  of  which  it  was  previously 
incapable. 

Exfoliation  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  bone 
being  laid  bare,  and  dejjrived  of  its  periosteum.  If  the 
bone  be  in  other  respects  uninjured,  healthy,  and  enjoy 
a  vigorous  circulation  of  blood  through  its  texture, 
granulations  will  be  generated  on  the  surface  of  such 
bone,  and  they  will  cover  and  firmly  adhere  to  it,  with- 
•out  the  smallest  exfoliation  being  thrown  off;  espe- 
cially in  young  subjects.  But  if  caustic,  stimulating, 
or  drying  applications  be  made  use  of,  or  the  bone  be 
•left  for  a  considerable  time  exposed,  the  circulation  in 
'the  sui)erficial  portion  of  it  will  necessarily  be  dis- 
turbed and  destroyed,  and  that  part  of  the  surface 
through  which  the  circulation  ceases  to  be  carried 
on,  will  be  separated  and  cast  off  by  the  process  of  ex- 
foliation. 

If  any  ai)plication  to  an  exfoliating  portion  of  bono 
be  at  all  efficacious,  it  must  be  one  which  will  stop  the 
mrrtification  in  the  affected  bone,  and  promote  the  ab- 
sorption of  those  particles  of  phosphate  of  lime  which 
form  the  connexion  between  that  which  is  living  and 
that  which  is  actually  dead.  And  as  the  bone  dies 
from  the  same  causes  as  the  soft  parts  mortify,  we 
should  at  least  follow  in  practice  the  same  principles 
which  we  adopt  in  the  latter  instance  ;  and  though 
from  the  inferior  vascularity  and  vital  power  of  bones, 
we  cannot  expect  surgery  to  have  as  much  control 
over  their  affections  as  over  those  of  the  soft  parts,  yet 
every  good  will  thus  be  obtained  which  it  is  possible 
to  acquire.  Attention  to  such  principles  will  at  least 
teach  us  to  refrain  from  making  the  death  of  part  of  a 
bone  more  extensive  than  it  would  be,  if  the  cautery, 
■caustics,  and  strong  astringents  were  not  employed. 
The  best  mode  of  attempting  to  prevent  an  exfolia- 
tion from  occurring  at  all  in  a  bone  that  has  been  ex- 
■])osed  by  a  wound  is,  to  cover  the  part  again  as  soon 
as  possible  with  the  flesh  which  has  been  detached 
from  it.  This,  as  I  shall  hereafter  notice  (see  Head, 
Injuries  o/),  may  generally  be  practised  with  advan- 
tage, when  the  scalp  has  been  detached  from  the  cra- 
nium, provided  the  flap  still  retain  even  the  most  li- 
mited connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  integuments. 

When  the  exiKiscd  bone  cannot  be  covered,  it  should 
be  dressed  with  the  mildest  and  simplest  applications, 
with  plain  lint,  or  lint  spread  with  the  unguentum  ce- 
taceum. 

ITie  dead  pieces  of  bone,  when  very  tedious  in  exfo- 
liating, when  wedged  in  the  substance  of  the  surround- 
ing living  bone,  anri  when  so  situated  as  to  admit  of 
being  safely  sawed  or  cut  away,  may  sometimes  be  ad- 
^anlageocaly  rcmovexl  in   this  manner.— (Sec  Caries 


and  ISTecrosts.)  In  such  operations,  Mr.  Iley'a  saws 
may  be  employed  with  great  convenience ;  and  where 
these  are  not  applicable,  that  invented  by  Mr.  Machcll, 
and  described  in  Sir  A.  Cooper's  Surgical  Essays,  or 
another  devised  by  Graefe,  and  explained  by  Schwalb 
{I)e  Serra  Orhiculari,  Ato.  Berol,  1819),  deserve  to  be 
recollected. 

In  speaking  of  necrosis,  1  shall  have  occasion  to 
notice  the  efficacy  of  blisters,  kept  open  with  the  savin 
cerate,  in  quickening  the  process  by  which  dead  por- 
tions of  bone  are  loosened,  as  particularly  pointed  out 
by  the  late  Mr.  Crowther,  in  his  work  on  the  white- 
swelling. 

Tenon  pvblisfied  three  Memoirs  on  the  Exfoliation 
of  Bones.  The  first  two  are  inserted  at  pages  372  and 
403,  M  m.  de  VAcad.  des  Sciences,  1758 :  the  third  at  p. 
223  of  the  same  work,  for  1760.  P.  Poissonier,  An  re- 
centi  vulnere  nudatis  ossibus  exfoliatis?  conclusio 
negans,  Ato.  Parisii,  1760.  Joum.  de  MM.  par  M. 
Roux,  t.  31,  p.  801 ;  t.  32,  p.  181 ;  t.  33,  p.  168 ;  t.  36,  p. 
537 ;  t.  38,  p.  153 ;  t.  39,  /;.  432.  Theden,  Neue  Bemer- 
kungen,  i\  c.  kap.  3,  Sro.  Berlin,  1782.  Trans,  for  the 
Improvement  of  Med.  and  Ckir.  Knowledge,  vol.  2,  p. 
277,  i?-c.  Wiedmann,  in  his  excellent  book,  entitled,  De 
Necrosi  Ossium,  has  given  an  account  of  the  various 
opinions  of  several  distinguished  ivr iters,  concerning 
the  ivay  in  which  a  dead  portion  of  bone  is  separated 
from  the  living  part ;  and  he  has  refuted  many  erro- 
neous doctrines  set  up  by  Hippocrates,  Van  Swieten, 
B.  Bell,  iVc.  See  p.  23,  et  seq.  op.  cit.  Diet,  des  Sciences 
MM.  art.  Exfoliation.  J.  Thompson.s  Lectures  on 
Inflammation,  p.  394.  398.  P.  Boulay,  Sur  l^Exfolia- 
ti'on  des  Os,  Ato.  Paris,  1814.  J.  Wilson,  on  the  Struc- 
ture and  Physiology  of  the  Skeleton,  and  on  the  Dis- 
eases of  the  Bones,  Ac.  p.  230,  <i c.  8vo.  Lond.  1820. 
Liston's  Essay  on  Caries,  A  c.  in  Edin.  Med.  Surg. 
Joum.  No.  78. 

EXOMPHALOS.  (From  il,  out  of,  and  6p^a\ds, 
the  navel.)    A  hernia  at  or  near  the  navel. 

EXOPHTHALMIA.  (From  ii,,  out  of,  and  d4>ea\pds, 
the  eye.) 

In  the  case  to  which  the  most  judicious  surgical 
writers  apply  the  terms  exophthalmia,  ophthalmoptosis, 
ptosis  bulbi  oculi,  the  eyeball  is  of  its  natural  size,  and 
free  from  disease ;  it  merely  changes  its  situation,  and 
partly  or  completely  protrudes  from  the  orbit.  It  is 
only  confusing  the  subject  to  consider,  as  specimens  of 
this  disease,  the  cases  in  which  the  globe  of  the  eye  is 
affected  with  enlargement,  and  on  that  account  projects 
from  the  orbit  in  a  preternatural  degree,  as  happens  ia 
hydrophthalmia,  staphyloma,  and  cancerous  diseases 
of  the  eye.  When  the  globe  of  the  eye  is  pushed  en- 
tirely out  of  the  orbit,  it  generally  lies  upon  the  temple 
or  cheek,  and  vision  is  totally  destroyed.  There  are 
instances,  however,  in  which  a  considerable  degree  of 
sight  was  recovered,  notwithstanding  the  exophthalmia 
was  complete,  and  had  lasted  several  years.—  {Hope, 
in  Phil.  Trans,  for  1744.  Richter's  Bib  I.  band.  4, 
p.  343.) 

There  are  three  descriptions  of  causes  which  may 
occasion  exophthalmia. 

1.  The  first  and  least  common  is  a  violent  concussion 
of  the  head.  A  man  fell  from  a  height  of  about  fifteen 
or  sixteen  feet,  and  pitched  upon  his  head.  The  right 
eye  was  forced  out  of  its  socket,  and  hung  over  the 
cheek.  The  patient  was  deprived  of  his  senses  imme- 
diately after  the  accident,  and  affected  with  coma. 
There  was  a  contusion  over  the  right  parietal  bone^  but 
no  fracture.  The  eye  spontaneously  resumed  its  na- 
tural position  a  short  time  after  the  accident,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  month,  with  the  assistance  of  low  diet  and 
repeated  bleeding,  the  cure  was  completed. — (M^m.  de 
I' Acad,  de  CUirurgie,  t.  1,  p.  198,  Ato.)  It  is  alleged, 
that  the  eye  has  been  forced  out  of  the  orbit  in  a  violent 
fit  of  sneezing.  But  such  cases,  says  Richter,  are  very 
uncommon,  and  always  imply  a  considerable  relaxa- 
tion of  those  parts  which  serve  to  retain  the  eye  in  lis 
socket,  or  some  other  predisposing  causes,  to  which 
attention  should  be  paid  in  the  treatment. — {Richter, 
Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  b.  3,  p.  407,  ed.  17S5.) 

2.  A  far  more  frequent  cause  of  exophthalmia  is  a 
thrust  in  the  eye  with  an  instrument,  which  is  narrow 
enough  to  pass  between  the  orbit  and  the  eyeball,  so  as 
to  push  the  latter  out  of  its  plac^. 

A  stick,  a  tobacco-pipe  {White's  Cases  in  Surgery, 
p.  131),  a  foil,  &.C.  may  cause  the  accident.  Repeated 
experience  proves,  says  Richter,  that  in  such 
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though  the  optic  nerve  and  muscles  of  the  eye  may  be 
forcibly  stretched,  the  interior  parts  of  tiie  organ  seri- 
ously injured,  and  the  dislocated  eye  generally  deprived 
of  the  faculty  of  seeing,  yet,  when  the  organ  is  replaced 
as  speedily  as  possible,  it  not  only  sometimes  recovers 
its  natural  motion,  but  also  its  original  power  of  vision. 

(See  ScuUet.  Appendix,  obs.  69.     CovUlard,  obs.  27. 

BoreHus,centur.  3,  obs.  5i.  Rliodius,  centur.  1,  obs. 
84.  White's  Cases,  p.  131.)  But  before  we  reduce  the 
eye,  Richter  advises  us  always  to  examine  th  instru- 
ment which  was  pushed  into  the  orbit ;  as,  when  it  is 
brittle,  a  fragment  of  it  may  remain  behind  in  the 
aocket,  and  require  to  be  extracted  by  means  of  the 
finger  or  a  probe.  When  the  weapon  is  pointed  or 
hard,  it  sometimes  pierces  the  bones  of  the  orbit,  and 
enter'^  the  br-.in,  nose,  or  antrum.  In  the  first  case, 
which  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  immediately,  though 
after  a  time  it  is  generally  rendered  plain  enough  by 
the  symptoms  induced,  the  consequences  are  mostly 
fatal.  In  the  other  two  cases,  although  the  danger  is 
not  pressing,  yet  the  surgeon  should  be  very  attentive, 
in  the  event  of  suppuration,  to  procure  and  maintain  a 
re  dy  outlet  for  the  matter. 

There  is  generally  little  difficulty  in  replacing  the  eye. 
Frequently  it  returns  of  itself  into  Us  natural  situation 
again,  as  soon  as  any  trivial  obstacles  to  its  reduction 
are  removed ;  and  in  other  instances,  it  easily  admits 
of  being  put  into  its  proper  place  with  the  hand.  The 
indication,  says  Richter,  is  always  accomplished  with 
more  facility  the  sooner  it  is  attempted.  When  tlie 
protrusion  has  existed  several  days,  and  the  eye  and 
other  parts  in  the  orbit  are  already  inflamed,  Richter  re- 
commends us  to  endeavour  to  diminish  the  inflammation 
by  general  antiphlogistic  means  and  external  emollient 
applications,  before  we  try  to  replace  the  eye ;  and  the 
reduction  of  this  organ  is  afterward  to  be  effected  in  a 
gradual  manner.  When  the  optic  nerve,  and  one  or 
more  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  are  torn,  no  hope  can 
be  entertained  that  the  eyesight  and  motion  of  the 
organ  will  ever  be  regained.  But  this  degree  of  injury, 
as  Richter  observes,  cannot  always  be  immediately 
detected,  because  the  optic  nerve  and  muscles  are  con- 
cealed by  the  conjunctiva ;  and  if  the  nature  of  the  case 
were  known,  still  it  would  be  advisable  to  replace  the 
eyeball,  and  endeavour  to  prevent  the  disfigurement 
which  its  loss  would  unavoidably  produce.  But,  says 
Richter,  it  is  necessary,  especially  if  the  parts  behind 
the  eyeball  have  suffered  severely,  to  use  such  means 
as  will  ensure  a  ready  escape  for  the  matter  which  may 
possibly  form.  Though  Richter  offers  the  opinion,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  violence  of  the  injury  of 
the  conjunctiva,  muscles,  and  nerve  can  ever  render  it 
most  prudent  not  to  reduce  the  part  until  after  suppu- 
ration has  taken  place.  Richter  thinks  that  a  surgeon 
may  the  more  readily  make  up  his  mind  to  this  con- 
duct, as  many  cases  have  proved  that  the  eyeball,  even 
after  being  dislocated  from  the  orbit  a  long  while,  has 
been  easily  replaced.  In  other  instances,  the  parts 
which  connect  the  eye  with  the  orbit  may  be  so  torn 
and  injured,  that  it  will  be  most  advisable  to  extirpate 
the  organ. 

Richter  maintains,  however,  that  this  should  never 
be  done  when  there  is  the  least  chance  of  saving  the 
eye.  If  the  bones  in  the  orbit  be  fractured,  the  reduc- 
tion must  not  be  made  until  the  indications  which  this 
complication  presents  have  been  fulfilled. 

When,  says  Richter,  the  instrument  with  which  the 
eye  has  been  pushed  out  of  its  socket  is  blunt  and 
thick,  like  a  finger,  a  stick,  a  foil,  &c.,  the  eyeball  itself 
always  sustains  a  violent  contusion,  which  brings  on 
vehement  inflammation,  and  lessens  or  destroys  all 
hope  that  after  the  reduction  the  eyesight  w'ill  be 
restored.  Sometimes,  in  these  cases,  an  extravasation 
•f  blood  in  the  orbit  occurs,  the  iris  is  lacerated,  the 
cornea  burst,  and  a  part  of  the  humours  of  the  eye  dis- 
•harged.    Although,  under  such  circumstances,  it  is 

arcely  to  be  expected  that  the  eyesight  can  be  reco- 
eied,  yet  it  is  proper  to  reduce  the  eye,  because,  should 
the  organ  be  destroyed  by  suppuratioii,  or  the  loss  of 
its  humours,  the  deformity  may  be  obviated  by  an  arti- 
ficial eye,  which  is  not  the  '-ase  when  the  eye  has  been 
cut  away.  It  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  the  mischief 
often  seems  to  be  worse  than  it  really  is,  and  the  eye- 
sight is  sometimes  regained,  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tion. 

After  the  reduction  of  the  eye,  the  first  care  of  the 
surg*^"  should  be  to  prevent  and  diminish  inflamma- 
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tion.     In  some  cases,  the   inflammation 
while  in  others,  especially  when  the  eyebail  has 
severely  struck,  it  is  extremely  violent.    All  the  usui 
antiphlogistic  means,  both  general  and  topical,  are 
be  employed ;  and  of  the  latter,  Richter  says,  astri; 
gents  are  the  best,  as  the  inflammation  arises  from  t' 
contusion  and  stretching  which  the  parts  have  siffen 
The  possible  consequences  of  inflammation,  such 
suppuration,  opacity  of  the  cornea,  &c.,  are  to  be  treai 
according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  other  jjarlsof  Ihi 
Dictionary. — (See    particularly   Cornea,   Opacity 
Hypopium;  Opiithalmy.)    In  general,  the  sight  is 
stored  in  proportion  as  the  inflammation  is  diminishei 
Should  this  not  happen  after  the  ophthalmy  has  i 
entirely  removed,  the  surgeon  must  try  what  effe 
such  remedies  as  stimulate  the  nerves  will  have  uji 
the  optic  nerve.    An  account  of  the  most  eligible  mi 
dicines  for  this  purpose  will  be  found  in  the  articli 
Amaurosis. 

3.  The  third  cause  of  exophthalmia  is  a  preternatu 
tumour  in  the  orbit  or  neighbouring  parts.  The  swell 
ing,  as  it  enlarges,  gradually  pushes  the  eyebail  out  of 
its  socket.  The  tumours,  which  may  be  formed  in  the 
orbit,  are  of  several  kinds.  The  principal,  however, 
are  encysted  swellings,  which  contain  either  fat,  a^ 
aqueous  fluid,  a  pappy  substance,  or  a  thick  matter,' 
Sometimes  the  cellular  substance  in  the  orbit  is  affeci 
with  induration  and  swelling,  so  as  to  force  the 
partly  or  completely  out  of  this  cavity. 

According  to  Mr.  Travers,  adipous  swellings  occu] 
the  interspace  of  the  recti  muscles,  emerge  betwi 
the  globe  and  the  orbitar  ciicumference,  and  have  an 
oblong  figure.    When  the  conjunctiva  is  freely  divided, 
the  fatty  mass  is  easily  drawn  forwards  with  a  hook^ 
and  dissected  out, — {Synopsis  of  Diseases  of' the  Eyi 
p.  225.) 

An  abscess  in  the  orbit  may  cause  a  protrusion 
the  eyeball.— (PeZher.)  Exostoses  in  the  orbit  may 
have  the  same  effect.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  related 
one  case  which  proved  fatal,  in  consequence  of  the 
exostosis  making  its  way  to  the  brain  through  the 
orbitar  process  of  the  os  fToiUis.— (Surgical  Essays^ 
part  I, p.  157.)  Mr.  Guthrie  has  seen  two  instances: 
in  one,  the  disease  attained  the  size  of  a  large  marble, 
and  then  became  stationary  ;  in  the  other,  it  was  much 
larger,  and  a  portion  of  it  had  been  ineffectually  re- 
moved by  means  of  a  hot  iron,  which  increased  thi 
inconvenience  without  giving  any  relief.  Hence,  if 
operation  were  deemed  advisable,  Mr  Guthrie  woul 
prefer  the  cautious  use  of  a  small  chisel  or  saw.— (Ope^ 
rative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  154.)  This  author  is,  at 
the  same  time,  aware  of  the  case  in  which  Mr.  Bras- 
sant  brought  about  the  exfoliation  of  a  considerable 
part  of  an  exostosis  of  the  os  planum  and  internal 
angular  process  with  caustic,  so  that  the  eye  returned 
into  its  place,  and  the  cure  was  completed.— (il/  m.  de 
VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  5,  p.  171,  4<o.)  In  the  records  of 
surgery  may  be  found  many  examples,  in  which  the 
displacement  of  the  eye  was  produced  by  a  t  umour  that 
grew  out  of  the  frontal  sinus.— (See  Langtnbeck'8 
Ne2ie  Bill.  b.  2,  p.  247.)  In  some  cases,  in  consequence 
of  suppuration  in  the  antrum,  the  lower  part  of  the 
orbit  is  raised,  and  the  eye  forced  out  of  hs  place.  Fun- 
gous diseases  of  the  antrum  are  very  liable  to  occasioa 
the  same  mischief. — (Sec  Parisian  Chirurgical  Jmi 
vol.  \,p.  104,  i^c.) 

Schmidt  records  two  cases  of  exophthalmia,  prodm 
by  a  hydatid  of  the  lachrymal  gland.    One  had  a  fai 
termination ;  but  in  the  other,  a  puncture  gave  vent  to 
an  ounce  of  clear  fluid,  and  cured  the  protru-sion  of  the 
eye;  but  the  eyesight  was  lost.— ( L'eficr  die  Kra- 
heiten  des  Thranenorgans,  p.  54.)    Farther  particulai 
of  the  latter  case  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Guthrie's  worl 
p.  157. 

Not  long  ago,  Langenbeck  extracted  from  the  sinus 
frontalis  of  a  girl  a  large  hydatid,  which  had  forced 
the  outer  table  considerably  forwards,  and  dep 
the  orbitar  process  of  the  os  frontis  so  far,  that  the  ey 
ball  was  propelled  as  low  as  the  extremity  of  the  nose.^ 
After  the  front  of  the  sinus  had  been  perforated,  an " 
the  hydatid  removed,  there  was  a  cavity  left  two  inches! 
and  a  half  in  depth.— (iVcwe  Bibl.  b.  2,  p.  247.  Hanover, 
1819.)    My  friend  Mr.  Lawrence  some  time  ago  men 
tioned  to  me  a  remarkable  c?.so,  which  presenteii  itself 
at  the  London  Eye  Infirmary:  it  was  an  exophthalmia 
which  arose  from  a  collection  of  hydatids  in  the  orbit» 
and  was  cured  by  making  au  incision,  and  aftwrwant 
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promoting  their  discharge.  In  nil  Uipsp  example*,  the 
•yeball  is  displaced  from  the  orbit  gradually,  and  vision 
is  at  length  impeded.  Instances,  however,  are  on  re- 
cord where  the  sijiht  was  never  lost,  though  the  eye 
-waa'protruded  for  years.— (See  RichtefsChirurg.  Bihli- 
othek,  band  4,  stiick  2,  p.  243.  White's  Cases  in  Sur- 
gery p.  135.)  In  an  instance  lately  reported,  the  sight 
was  not  at  all  lessened,  and  the  iris  retained  its  natural 
mohility. -{Langenbeck,  Neue  Bibl.  b.  2,  p.  245.) 

Experience  proves  also,  that  after  the  reduction,  the 
motion  of  the  eye  and  power  of  seeing  may  be  re- 
gained, in  cases  where  the  eye  has  been  gradually 
pushed  out  of  the  orbit,  and  been  displaced  a  consider- 
able time,  even  as  long  as  several  years,  during  all 
which  period  vision  was  lost. —{Acr ell.  Brocklesby,  m 
Med.  Obs.  and  Inquiries,  vol.  4,  p.  371.)  Langenbeck 
relates  a  very  curious  case  of  exophthalmia  from  a 
steatoma  in  the  orbit,  wiiere,  though  vision  was  en- 
tirely prevented  during  the  displacement,  the  pupil 
was  of  its  regular  shape,  and  the  iris  capable  of  mo- 
tion :  after  the  extirpation  of  the  tumour,  the  eyesight 
became  so  good,  that  the  patient  couid  discern  the 
smallest  objects.— (iVme  Bibl.  b.  2,  p.  240.)  In  order 
to  reduce  the  eye  into  its  natural  position,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  cause  by  which  its  proti  iision  is 
occasioned.  Suppuration  and  fungous  tumours  in  the 
antrum  must  be  treated  according  to  directions  laid 
down  in  the  article  Antrum.  After  the  cure  of  such 
diseases,  the  antrum  is  often  reduced  to  its  natural  di- 
mensions, and  in  this  circumstance,  the  orbit  may  be- 
come so  wide,  that  the  eyeball  will  return  into  it  again. 
Should  this  not  happen,  the  extirpation  of  the  organ  will 
be  proper.  The  induration  and  swelling  of  the  cellu- 
lar substance  in  the  orbit  may  be  sometimes  dispersed 
by  means  of  mercury. — {Louis,  Sur  plusieurs  Maladies 
du  Globe  de  V  iF.il,  in  M  m.  de  VAcad.  Roy  ale  de  Chi- 
rurgie,  t.  13,  ed.  V2.mo.)  When  such  treatment  fails, 
we  are  recommended  to  extirpate  the  eye.— (ftjcftier, 
Anfangsgr,  der  Wundarzn.  b.  3,  p.  413.)  Exostoses 
situated  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  orbit  may  some- 
times be  removed.  The  continental  surgeons  generally 
advise  us  to  expose  the  tumour  by  an  incision,  and  to 
apply  caustic  or  the  actual  cautery  to  it,  in  order  to  kill 
the  protuberant  part  of  the  bone  and  make  it  exfoliate. 
In  this  country,  most  practitioners  would  prefer  the 
employment  of  cutting  instruments  for  removing  such 
exostoses.  When,  however,  the  tumour  lies  deeply  in 
the  orbit,  if  it  cannot  be  got  at,  and  it  should  resist  the 
effect  of  mercurial  medicines  and  mezereon,  we  are  di- 
rected to  extirpate  the  eyii.—{Richter,  op.  et  loco  cit.) 
Abscesses  in  the  orbit  ought  to  be  opened,  and  after 
this  has  been  done,  the  eye  generally  returns  into  its 
proper  position.— (JPeZZitr.)  When  encysted  tumours 
in  the  orbit  admit  of  being  extirpated  in  the  customary 
manner,  the  plan  should  be  adopted ;  but  when  this 
cannot  be  done,  Richter's  advice  may  be  followed, 
which  is  to  open  them,  press  out  the  contained  matter, 
and  afterward  extract  the  cyst.  Considerable  diffi- 
culty, however,  frequently  attends  every  effort  to  re- 
move the  whole  cyst,  and  unless  this  be  done,  a  perma- 
nent cicatrization  cannot  be  expected.— ("See  Traverses 
Synopsis,  p.  225.    See  Tumours,  Eyicysted.) 

<  »n  account  of  the  vicinity  of  the  brain,  and  the  com- 
munication between  the  parts  within  the  orbit  and  the 
dura  mater,  the  extirpation  of  tumours  from  that  cavity 
is  not  exempt  from  risk  of  fatal  consequences,  as  two 
ca-ses  recently  published  by  Langenbeck,  fully  prove.— 
{Neue  Bibl.  b.  2,  p.  241.  244.)  A  young  lady  was  re- 
ferred »o  Mr.  Lawrence  and  myself,  some  time  ago,  by 
Mr.  Maul,  of  Southampton,  for  advice  respecting  a  tu- 
mour occupying  the  irmer  and  upper  portion  of  the 
orbit,  and  attended  vvith  a  degree  of  exophthalmia,  con- 
stant exacerbation  at  the  period  of  the  menses,  and  oc- 
casionally double  vision.— (.See  Diplopia.)  We  re- 
frained from  advising  any  immediate  attempt  at  extir- 
pation, the  swelling  being  so  firm  and  immoveable, 
that  the  disease  wa.s  suspected  to  he  partly  of  a  bony 
nature.  However,  on  seeing  this  case  about  a  fortnight 
afterward,  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  tumour  not 
more  than  half  itn  former  size,  and  all  the  firm  and 
(what  was  conceived  to  be)  bony  induration  below  the 
superciliary  ridg.;  of  the  os  frontis  gone,  as  well  as  the 
exophthalmia  anJ  derangement  of  vision.  Some  sharp 
bony  inegularities,  however,  could  no-'  bn  most  plainly 
felt,  projecting  in  front  of  the  diminished  Bwelling. 

In  a  late  publication,  a  memorable  ca.ie  of  exophthal- 
mia is  related  by  Mr.  Travers :  the  globe  of  the  eye 
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appears  to  have  been  gradually  forced  upwards  and 
outwards,  and  to  have  had  its  motions  considerably 
impeded,  in  consequence  of  the  orbit  being  partly  occu- 
pied by  two  swellings,  which  were  of  the  nature  of  the 
aneurism  by  anastomosis.— (See  Aneurism.)  The 
swellings  could  not  have  been  removed,  without  at  tho 
same  tune  extirpating  the  eye.  Mr.  Travers  was  there- 
lore  induced  to  try  whether  applying  a  ligature  to 
the  carotid  artery  would  have  the  effect  of  checking 
and  curing  the  disease;  an  expectation  which  was 
warranted  by  analogous  instances,  in  which  the  growth 
of  swellings  and  their  dispersion  are  brought  about 
by  lessening  the  quantity  of  blood  determined  to  them. 
The  experiment  completely  succeeded ;  the  swellings 
m  the  vicinity  of  the  eye  subsided;  the  patient  was 
freed  from  several  grievous  complaints,  to  which  she 
had  been  previously  subject;  and,  among  other  bene- 
fits, a  cure  of  the  exophthalmia  was  one  result,  wliich 
most  interests  us  in  the  present  place.  The  case  is 
also  highly  important  on  other  accounts,  and  more  par- 
ticularly as  confirming  the  fact,  that  the  carotid  artery 
may  be  tied  without  any  dangerous  effects  on  the 
brain,  and  as  proving,  that  in  cases  of  aneurism,  the 
surgeon  should  not  be  afraid  of  proceeding  to  such  an 
operation.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  2,  art.  1.)  The 
judgment  and  decision  with  which  Mr.  Travers  acted 
in  this  case,  appear  to  me  highly  meritorious. 

The  carotid  artery  was  also  tied  by  Mr.  Dalrymple, 
surgeon  at  Norwich,  in  a  case  very  similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding, and  with  equal  success.— (See  jl/crf.  Chir.  Trans 
vol.  6,  p.  Ill,  lie.) 

Mr.  Guthrie  has  seen  an  exophthalmia  on  each  side, 
the  result  of  an  aneurism  of  each  ophthalmic  artery, 
and  other  disease  in  the  ovbiis.— {Operative  Surgery 
of  I  he  Eye,  p.  158.) 

When  the  causes  of  exophthalmia  have  been  removed, 
the  eye  must  be  put  into  its  natural  situation.  If  the 
organ  has  been  long  displaced,  the  surgeon  often  finds 
the  fulfilment  of  this  indication  attended  with  difficulty 
Indeed,  he  is  frequently  obliged  to  employ  methodical 
bandages  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  gradual  re- 
turn of  the  eye  into  the  orbit.  Yet,  even  in  such  cases, 
the  eyesight  is  often  regained  ;  but  if  this  should  not 
happen  spontaneously,  stimulants  and  tonics  are  to  be 
tried.— (See  Amaurosis.) 

Fab.  Hildan.  centur.  6,  obs.  1.  Vander  Wiel,  centur. 
2,  obs.  9.  Paw.  Obs.  Anat.  23.  Tulpius,  lib.  1,  cap.  28. 
Hope,  in  Phil.  Trans,  for  1744.  Louis,  Sur  plusieurs 
Maladies  du  Globe  de  'iHh.il,  Src  in  Mem.  de  fAcad.  de 
(Jiiirurgie,  t.  13,  in  12mo.  Brocklesby,  in  Medical  Obs. 
and  Inquiries,  vol.  4,  p.  371.  White's  Cases  in  Sur- 
gery, p.  131— 135,<S'C.  Wamer-s  Cases  in  Surgery. 
p.  108,  edit.  3.  Lassus,  Pathologic  Chir.  t.  2,  p. 
144,  edit.  2.  Richerand,  Nosogr.  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  117,  edit. 
2.  Med.  Chir.  'Trans,  vol.  2,  art.  1 ;  vol.  4,  p.  316 ;  and 
vol.  6,  p.  Ill,  (^c.  Richtefs  Anfangsgr.  der  Wun^- 
darzn.  b. 3,  p.  406,  <!^c.  Giitt.  1795.  Langenbeck,  Neue 
Bibl.  b.  2.  B.  Travers,  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  p.  225,  d  c.  Lond.  1820.  Dr.  Monteath,  in  Winer's 
Manual,  vol.  1,  p.  195.  Petitheau,  inJoum.  de  Med 
par  Corvisart,  t.  14.  G.  J.  Guthrie,  Operative  Surgery 
of  the  Eye,  p.  145,  v^c.  8vo.  Lond.  1823. 

EXOSTOSIS.  (From  i^,  out  of,  and  offriov,  a  bone  ) 
An  exostosis  is  a  tumour  formed  by  an  exuberant  growth 
of  a  bony  matter  on  the  surface  of  a  bone,  or,  as  Boyer 
says,  it  is  formed  by  the  more  or  less  considerable  en- 
largement of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  a  bone.— (7Vaii<# 
des  Mai.  Chir.t.Z,p.5il.) 

If  bones  resemble  the  soft  parts  of  the  body  in  their 
structure,  they  must  resemble  them  in  their  diseases, 
and  of  course  be  liable  to  various  kinds  of  tumours. 
Nay,  an  extraordinary  increa.se  of  the  size  and  density 
of  all  the  bones  of  an  individual  has  been  observed, 
which  affection  ought  probably  also  to  be  classed  with 
the  disease  to  which  surgeons  usually  apply  the  term 
exostosis. 

The  generality  of  writers,  even  the  most  modern, 
have  admitted  many  diseases  among  exostoses,  which 
ought  to  be  considered  in  a  very  distinct  light ;  I  need 
only  instance  the  spina  ventosa. 

One  division  of  e.\ostoses  is  into  true  and  false ;  the 
former  being  of  a  truly  osseous  consistence,  the  otiiora 
being  more  or  less  hollow,  spongy  expansions  of  iha 
bones,  sometimes  containing  a  quantity  of  fleshy,  f^in- 
goiis  tiialter  witlun  the  shell  of  the  disease,  rcrios- 
toseo,  or  mere  thickenings  of  the  periosteum,  are  also 
clttsticd  among  the /aise exostoses  —{Diet,  des  Sjienc«$ 
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M'd.  t.  14,  p.  218.)  According  to  Sir  Aatley  Cooper, 
exostoses  have  two  different  seats :  by  periosteal  ex- 
ostosis, he  means  an  osseous  deposition  seated  between 
the  external  surface  of  the  bone  and  the  internal  sur- 
fece  of  the  periosteum,  and  firmly  adherent  to  both;  by 
medullary  exostosis,  he  signifies  a  similar  formation, 
originating  in  the  medullary  membrane  and  cancellated 
structure  of  the  bone.  The  same  experienced  surgeon 
makes  two  other  general  divisions  of  exostoses  into 
the  cartilaginous  and  fungous,  the  first  being  ''  pre- 
ceded by  the  formation  of  cartilage,  which  tbrms  the 
nidus  for  the  ossific  deposite,"  while  the  second  is  a  tu- 
mour soller  than  cartilage,  yet  finner  than  fbngus,  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  containing  spicula  of  bone,  be- 
ing of  a  malignant  nature,  and  depending  "  upon  a  pe- 
culiar state  of  constitution  and  action  of  vessels."    It  is 

disease  similar  to  "  fungus  hjematodes,  but  some- 
what modified  by  the  structure  of  the  part  in  which  it 
originates."— (Swrg'icaZ  Essays,  part  1,  p.  155.)  This 
last  form  of  exostosis  is  probably  the  disease  treated  of 
in  another  part  of  this  Dictionary  under  the  title  of  Os- 
teosarcoma. 

Exostoses  differ  very  much  in  respect  to  size.  Those 
of  the  cranium  are  generally  small  and  circumscribed. 
Exceptions  occur,  however;  for  we  learn,  that  Sir 
Everard  Home  removed  a  very  largft  tumour  which 
had  a  bony  base  and  was  situated  on  the  head. — {A. 
Cooper,  Surgical  Essays,  part  1.  p.  156.)  The  largest 
true  exostoses  met  with  are  such  as  are  formed  upon 
the  long  bones.  In  the  history  of  surgery  may  be  found 
numerous  cases  of  enormous  exostoses ;  but  it  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  these  were  nearly  all  of  them  of  the  spe- 
cies termed /o/ie;  and  many  of  them  were  situated  in 
the  jaw,  the  clavicle,  or  the  extremities  of  the  long 
bones.  Observations  of  this  kmd  are  abundant  in 
VHistoire  de  VAcad.  des  Sciences ;  les  Mem.  de  VAcad. 
de  Chir.;  the  Sepulchretum  Anatomicum ;  the  writings 
of  Morgagni,  &c. — {Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.  t.  14,  p. 
219.) 

The  bones  most  frequently  affected  with  exostosis, 
are  those  of  the  cranium,  the  lower  jaw,  sternum,  hu- 
merus, radius,  ulna,  bones  of  the  carpus,  and  particu- 
larly the  femur  and  tibia.  There  is,  however,  no  bone 
of  the  body  which  may  not  become  the  seat  of  this  dis- 
ease. It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  all  the  bones  of  the 
cranium  affected  with  exostosis,  and  the  ossa  parietal ia 
sometimes  an  inch  thick. 

According  to  Sir  Asfley  Cooper,  the  exostosis  which 
forms  between  the  outer  table  of  the  skull  and  the  peri- 
cranium, is  of  an  extremely  hard  consistence,  and  gene- 
rally attended  with  little  pain,  while  the /ungoiis 
exostosis,  springing  from  the  diploe  of  the  skull,  is 
less  firm  and  more  vascular.  It  is  described  as  being 
of  a  malignant  nature,  making  its  way  through  the 
inner  table,  and  occasioning  disease  of  the  dura  mater 
and  fatal  effects  on  the  brain. — {Surgical  Essays,  part 
l,p.  156.) 

Sometimes,  as  Boyer  remarks,  the  tumour  is  confined 
to  a  sm;ill  part  of  the  affected  bone,  composing  a  mass 
euperadded  to  its  surface,  and  of  various  shapes. 
Sometimes  it  rises  insensibly,  having  no  very  distinct 
limits,  and  resemblmg  a  more  or  less  regular  portion 
of  a  sphere.  In  some  instances  its  figure  is  styloid, 
and  it  projects  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  On  other 
occasions,  its  base  is  rendered  distinct  by  a  pedicle  or 
contraction,  which  varies  in  breadth  and  length  in  dif- 
ferent cases.  In  particular  instances,  the  exostosis, 
though  limited  to  the  surface  of  a  bone,  occupies  the 
whole  extent  of  it.  Thus  the  whole  external  surface 
of  one  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  has  been  found  occupied 
by  an  exostosis,  while  the  cerebral  surface  of  the  same 
bone  was  in  the  natural  state.  The  whole  circumfe- 
rence of  the  femur  sometimes  acquires  an  enormous 
si/x,  at  the  same  time  that  its  medullary  surface  con- 
tinues entirely  unchanged.  These  are  the  ptrio.<tteal 
exostoses  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  In  other  examples,  on 
the  contrary,  the  two  surfaces  and  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  bone  are  deformed  by  an  augmentation  of  bulk ; 
and  when  this  happens  in  a  cylindrical  bone,  the  me- 
dullary cavity  is  more  or  less  reduced,  or  even  totally 
obliterated.  There  are  a  few  extremely  uncommon 
cases,  in  wliich  the  substance  of  a  bone  acquires  great 
BoUdity,  and  a  hardness  compared  to  that  of  ivory, 
without  any  material  increase  of  bulk.  An  exostosis 
rarely  occupies  the  whole  extent  and  thickness  of  a 
bone;  but  when  this  happens  in  a  cylindrical  bone,  the 
articular  surfaces  generally  remain  in  their  natural  state. 


Tlie  structure  and  consistence  of  exostoses  preiiient 
great  differences.  Soiiieiiuies,  especially  when  the  tu- 
mour is  not  very  large,  and  it  is  situated  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  cylindrical  bone,  one  may  trace  with  the  eye 
the  diverging  of  the  osseous  fibres,  in  the  interspaces  of, 
which  we  might  say  that  there  is  deposited  a  new  bon 
substance,  the  organization  of  which  is  less  distini 
Sometimes  the  tumour  is  entirely  cellular,  and  fonrn 
of  a  few  broad  laminae,  intercepting  extensive  spaces^ 
which  are  filled  with  matter  different  from  the  medulla, 
and  of  various  quality.  This  case  is  denominated  the 
laminated  exostosis.  Sometimes  the  enlarged  portion 
of  bono  makes  a  sort  of  hollow  sphere,  with  thick  hard 
walls,  and  the  cavity  of  which  is  filled  with  fungous 
granulations,  more  or  less  extensive  and  indolent, 
According  to  Boyer,  tliis  variety  of  the  disease  differs 
essentially  from  osteosarcoma,  notwithstanding  exter- 
nal appearances.  The  case  here  alluded  to  1  conclude 
to  be  the  same  as  that  which  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has 
named  the  cartilaginous  exostosis  of  the  meduilarif 
membrane.  "  In  this  case  the  shell  of  the  bone  be- 
comes extremely  expanded,  or  rather  the  original  shell 
is  absorbed,  and  a  new  one  deposited  ;  and  within  this 
ossified  cavity  thus  produced,  a  ver>-  large  mass  of  car- 
tilage is  formed,  elastic,  firm,  and  fibrous."  It  is  na{ 
malignant,  but  often  ends  in  a  very  extensive  disease.— 
{Surgical  Essays,  part  ],p.  173.) 

In  other  instances  the  tumour  is  perfectly  solid,  ex- 
ceeding in  consistence  that  of  the  hardest  bones,  and 
equalling  that  of  ivory.  Here  the  surface  is  sometime^ 
smooth,  and  like  that  of  the  bone  in  its  natural  state 
sometimes  irregular,  full  of  little  projections,  and  ii^ 
some  degree  stalactical.  It  is  very  uncommon  to  f  nd  a 
large  jKiriion  of  an  exostosis  converted  into  a  pultac©*;' 
ous  substance ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  unfrequent  to  see  thlA 
substance  composing  part  of  the  tumour.  Lastly,  i^ 
very  often  happens  that  the  same  exostosis  presents  aa 
assemblage  of  the  ivory  substance,  and  of  the  cellular, 
laminated  substance,  the  cavities  of  which  are  partly, 
filled  with  a  pultaceous  matter,  and  partly  with  a  sort- 
of  gelatinous  substance. 

V^Tien  an  exostosis  is  not  very  large,  it  hardly  affec 
the  surrounding  soft  parts ;  but  when  it  has  made  cou» 
siderable  progress,  the  muscles  become  stretched  and. 
emaciated,"  the  cellular  substance  is  thickened,  and  its 
layers  being  adherent  together,  a  kind  of  confusion  is 
produced  among  all  the  adjacent  parts.  Exostoses  not 
of  considerable  size  may,  however,  seriously  interrupt 
the  functions  of  certain  organs.  The  action  of  the  flexo 
muscles  of  the  leg  has  been  known  to  be  obstructed  b;^ 
an  exostosis  in  the  vicinity  of  the  knee.  A  similar  tu 
mour  arising  near  the  symphysis  pubis  need  not  be  ve:  _^ 
large  to  impede  considerably  the  functions  of  the  uret 
thra.  as  experience  has  proved.  An  exostosis  in  the 
orbit  has  been  known  to  displace  the  eye  and  to  destro] 
vision.  Lastly,  exostoses,  when  situated  near  certaii| 
important  organs,  and  of  large  size,  msy  affect  with  ditr 
ferent  degrees  of  gravity  the  functions  of  these  parta^ 
as  the  brain,  the  lungs,  &c.— (See  Boyer,  TYaite  des 
Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  541-544.) 

Sir  Astley  Coojier  has  related  a  case  in  which  the 
eyes  were  pushed  out  of  their  sockets  by  two  exostoses' 
wliich  grew  from  the  antra,  and  one  of  which  destroyed 
the  patient  by  making  its  way  to  the  brain  through  the 
orbitar  process  of  the  os  frontis. — (Surgical  Essays^ 
part  1,  p.  157.)  In  one  instance,  reported  by  the  some 
author,  an  exostosis  from  the  sixth  or  seventh  cervical 
vertebra  abolished  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  by  pressing 
upon  the  subclavian  arter>.— (P.  159.)  In  another, a,' 
cartilaginous  exostosis  of  the  medullary  membrane 
the  lower  jaw  extended  s»  far  back  that  it  pressed  1 
epiglottis  down  ui)on  the  rima  glotlidis,  and  caused 
such  difficulty  of  respiration,  and  so  much  irritation, 
that  the  patient  was  destroyed. — (P.  175.) 

Venereal  exostoses,  or  nodes,  are  observed  to  arise 
chiefly  on  compact  bones,  and  such  of  these  as  are  su 
perficially  covered  with  soft  parts,  as  for  instance.the 
bones  of  the  cranium,  and  the  front  surface  of  the  tibia. 

The  causes  of  exostosis  do  not  seem  to  be  at  all  under- 
stood. Most  writers  impute  the  disease  to  internal 
causes,  such  as  scrofula  and  lues  venerea.  That  the 
latter  affection  is  the  cause  of  nodes,  which  are  certainly 
a  species  of  exostosis,  no  one  will  deny  ;  but  that  scro- 
f\ila  is  ever  concerned  in  producing  Juiy  of  the  other 
kinds  of  exostosis  must  not  be  admitted,  at  least  before 
some  evidence  is  adduced  in  supiwrt  of  the  doctrine 
Boyer,  liowever,  and  all  t  e  surgeons  of  the  contineat 
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^dopt  the  opinion  that  scrofula  is  somelimwi  a  cause 
ol'thc  disease. 

Hytlaiids  are  occasionally  found  within  exostoses,  in 
which  circunistance  the  former  are  supposed  to  be  tlic 
cause  of  the  enlargement  of  the  bone.  A  remarkable 
specimenof  sucha  di.seu.sc  in  the  tibia  is  mentioned  by 
Sir  Astley  Cooper.— (*'«''^'^'c«i  Essays,  part  1,  ;».  103.) 
He  refers  also  to  a  humerus,  in  the  mascum  of  St.  Tho- 
mas's Hospital,  where  the  shell  of  the  bone  i8  consider- 
ably expanded,  the  |)erio3ieum  over  it  thickened,  and  in 
ihu  scat  of  the  cancellated  structure,  several  hydatids, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  enlargement  of 
he  exterior  surface  of  the  bone,  as  well  asof  the  increase 
■  if  Its  cavity. — (Vol.  cit.  p.  161.)  A  most  interesting 
ase  of  a  boiiy  tumour  on  the  forehead,  containing  hyda- 
iiJs,  has  likewise  been  published  by  Mr.  R.  Keate. — 
'  Med.  Ckir.  Traius.  vol.  10,  p.  276.) 

Tli3  ease  with  which  bony  tumours  form  in  some 
persons,  is  a  curious  and  remarkable  fact,  and  renders 
^t  probable  that  constitutional  causes  here  have  great 
influence.  Thus  such  a  blow  as  in  the  generality  of 
persons  would  hardly  excite  notice,  will  in  others  bring 
-oa  swellings  of  the  bone  which  is  struck.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  adverts  to  a  young  friend  of  his,  in  who.n  an 
exostosis,  which  was  undoubtedly  caused  by  a  blow, 
is  growing  on  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  finger.— 
(Loc.  cit.)  Mr.  Abernethy  mentions  in  his  lectures  his 
having  seen  a  boy  from  Cornwall,  who  was  so  exces- 
sively afflicted  with  an  apparent  predisposition  to  exos- 
tosis, or  an  exuberant  de]»ositioii  oibony  matter,  that  a 
very  trifling  blow  would  occasion  a  bony  swelling  on 
any  bone  of  his  body.  His  Ugarnentum  nuchae  was  os- 
ffificd,  and  prevented  the  motion  of  his  neck ;  the  mar- 
gins of  his  axillcS  were  also  ossified,  so  that  he  was,  as 
it  were,  completely  pinioned.  Besides  all  this,  the  sub- 
ject in  question  had  numerous  other  exostoses  on  va- 
rious parts  of  his  body.  Mr.  Abernethy  gave,  in  this 
case,  muriatic  and  acetic  acids,  with  a  view  of  dissolv- 
ing the  lime,  which  it  was  conceived  might  be  too 
abundant  in  the  system ;  but  even  if  this  theory  had 
been  correct,  and  the  acids  capable  of  the  chemical  ac- 
tion intended,  after  passing  into  the  circulation,  how 
could  they  be  expected  to  dissolve  only  the  redundant 
iiepositions  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  at  the  same  time 
leave  the  skeleton  itself  undis.solved  ? 

When  an  exostosis  depends  upon  lues  venerea,  it  is 
almost  always  preceded  by  an  acute  pain,  which  in  the 
beginning  extends  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  affected 
Iwne,  hut  afterward  becomes  fixed  to  the  point  where 
the  exosto.sis  forms,  and  it  is  most  severe  in  the  night- 
time. When  an  exostosis  is  caused  by  scrofula,  says 
.Boyer,  the  pain  is  duller,  or  rather  it  is  quite  inconsider- 
able. It  is  the  same  with  the  exostosis  which  succeeds 
a  blow  or  contusion,  without  any  manifest  general 
cause.  In  the  latter  example  the  pam  immediately  ex- 
cited by  the  accident  subsides  in  a  few  days,  and  the 
swelling  occurs  so  slowly,  that  no  notice  is  taken  of  it 
till  It  has  attained  some  magnitude.— (TraiZe  des.  Mai. 
Chir.  t.  3,  p.  515.) 

An  exostosis  constantly  feels  hard ;  but  its  sire  is  va- 
TtOQs,  and  it  may  be  indolent  or  painfiil.  By  these  signs, 
and  its  firm  adhesion  to  the  bones,  it  may  be  always 
distinguished  from  other  tumours.  Some  exostoses 
cannot  be  ascertained  before  death.  Such  was  the  case 
in  which  the  parietal  bone  was  found,  after  death,  to  be 
three  times  thicker  than  natural.  Such  also  was  the 
exarnble  related  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  at  Di- 
jon, in  which  a  person  died  from  an  exostosis  on  the 
internal  side  of  the  os  pubis,  the  tumour  having  pre- 
▼entcd  the  discharge  of  the  urine  and  the  introduction 
of  a  catheter  by  its  pressure  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 
Exostoses  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic  in  their 
progress.  In  the  first  case,  which,  according  to  Boyer, 
happens  most  commonly  in  the  cellidar  exostosis,  de- 
scribed by  autiiors  under  the  name  of  laminated,  the 
appearance  and  formation  of  the  tumour  are  quick  ;  the 
swelling  rapidly  acquires  a  coivsirterable  size,  and  it  is 
always  preceded  by  and  accompanied  with  continual 
▼iolent  pain,  which  the  external  and  internal  use  of 
<^iiam  has  little  effect  upon,  and  the  intensity  of  which  is 
not  increased  by  pressure.  The  pain  is  sometimes  so 
•erere  that  it  occasions  a  good  deal  of  symptomatic  fe- 
ver. Boyer,  who  seems  not  be  aware  of  the  origin  of 
What  he  terms  the  cellular,  and  what  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
Ims  named  fxm^ovs  exustosis,  from  the  medullary 
■lembrane.  finds  difticulty  in  accounting  for  the  rapid 
growth  and  great  BensibJUly  of  the  tumour,  conHidehng  i 


the  natural  density  of  the  bones,  and  the  little  energy 
of  their  vital  propertieiJ. 

In  the  hardest  Kinas  of  exostosis,  says  Boyer,  the  tu 
inour  is  preceded  by  no  pain,  or,  if  any,  it  is  very  slight ; 
the  tumour  grows  slowly,  and  although  it  sometimes 
attains  a  considerable  size,  its  increase  is  attended  with 
no  particular  sensibihty,  and  no  disturbance  of  the  ani- 
mal  economy.-  (Boyer,  op.  cit.  t.  3,  p.  546.) 

Our  ignorance  of  the  pr.thologv  of  exostoses,  particu- 
larly  their  causes,  accounts  for  the  imj)erfection  of  our 
treaimeni  of  them.  With  the  exception  of  the  ven&. 
real  exostosis,  or  node,  there  is  no  species  of  this  affec 
tion,  for  which  it  can  be  said  that  we  have  any  one  me- 
dicine ot  efficacy. 

Boyer  and  other  writers  on  the  disea-ses  of  the  bones 
seem  to  regard  some  exostoses  as  a  perfectly  inorganic 
mass  of  lime,  and  consequently  they  entertain  no  idea 
that  the  absorbent  vessels  can  possibly  take  away  the 
particles  of  the  tumour,  just  as  the  secerning  arteries 
have  laid  them  down.  Such  writers,  however,  an 
well  aware,  that  nodes  are  capable  of  being  dimi- 
nished, and  this  can  only  be  effected  by  the  action  of  the 
absorbent  system. 

Boyer  does  acknowledge,  indeed,  that  he  has  seen  a 
venereal  exo.stosis  of  the  humerus,  as  well  as  a  few 
other  bony  swellings,  subside ;  but  he  repre-nents  the 
event  as  extremely  rare ;  and  he  advances  it  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  the  resolution  of  exostoses  hardly  ever  haft- 
pens,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  examples  ref;orded 
in  pro4jf  of  the  occurrence,  were  nothing  more  than  pe- 
riostoses.— (f .  547.) 

When  an  exostosis  is  hard,  chronic,  and  free  from 
pain  and  alteration  of  the  structure  of  the  bone,  it  is  a 
much  more  common  thing  for  it  to  cease  to  enlarge,  and 
remain  stationary  during  life,  without  producing  incon- 
venience, provided  it  be  so  situated  as  not  to  impede  the 
functions  of  any  vital  organ. 

But  in  the  ctllular  exostosis  of  Boyer,  which  I  take 
to  be  the  same  disea-se  as  thefungous  exostosis  of  the 
medullary  m»;nibrane  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  acute 
and  rapid  progress  of  the  disease  indicates  a  deeper  and 
more  serious  alteration  of  the  texture  of  the  bone.  A 
part  of  the  tumour  usually  con.sists  of  a  pultaceous  or 
gelatinous  matter,  and  the  rest  still,  endued  with  its  na- 
tural organization,  though  altered  by  the  disease,  soon 
presents  one  or  several  cavities,  in  which  there  is  sup- 
puration. At  the  same  time,  the  external  soft  parts, 
being  exce.ssively  and  rapidly  distended,  inflame,  ulcer- 
ate, and  leave  exi)Osed  a  more  or  less  extensive  portion 
of  the  tumour,  the  disease  of  which  has  in  many  cases 
been  very  wrongly  STipposed  to  be  caries.  It  is  not,  ob- 
serves Boyer,  that  the  part  of  the  swelling  denuded  by 
ulceration  is  not  sometimes  afi'ected  with  caries ;  but 
then  it  exists  as  a  complication  of  the  original  disease, 
and  as  a  particularity  by  no  means  the  result  of  the  ul- 
ceration of  the  soft  parts,  and  of  the  exposure  of  the 
diseased  bone  to  the  contact  of  the  air.  When  the  soft 
parts  are  thus  ulcerated,  the  opening  contracts  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  and  becomes  fistulous.  The  suppuration  i« 
always  of  bad  quality,  and  in  a  quantity  proportioned 
to  the  size  of  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  and  the  strength 
of  the  patient.  The  fever,  which  commences  at  an 
early  period  of  the  disorder,  assumes  a  slow  type,  and 
its  continuance,  together  with  the  copiousness  of  the 
ichorous  discharge,  the  irritation,  &c.,  may  bring  on  the 
patient's  dissolution. 

The  following  are  the  symptoms  of  what  Sir  Astley 
Cooi)er  denominates  the  fungous  exostosis  of  the  me- 
dullary membrane.  The  disease  begins  with  a  general 
enlargement  of  the  affected  part  of  the  limb,  extending 
a  considerable  way  around  the  seat  of  the  exostosis  it- 
self. This  form  of  the  complaint  mostly  occurs  in 
young  persons,  though  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  seen  it 
in  an  individual  fifty  years  old.  "Its  increase  pro- 
ceeds very  gradually  ;  and  eveu  when  it  has  acquired 
considerable  magnitude,  although  it  produces  some  di- 
miiiution  of  moiion  in  the  limb,  it  does  not  occasion 
pain,  nor  prevent  the  patient  from  using  if.  When  any 
pain  does  arise,  it  is  of  an  obtuse  kin  1,  only  being 
acute  in  the  event  of  a  nerve  being  stretched  by  the 
tumour.  Thus  an  exostosis  of  the  thigh-bone  some- 
times causes  great  agony,  by  pressing  on  the  sciatic 
nerve.  Paleness,  debility,  and  irregularity  of  the 
bowels,  are  observed  to  attend  the  early  stage  of  the 
disease ;  and  afterward  the  comi)lexion  becomes  sal 
low.  In  the  mean  time  the  diseaseil  part  of  the  limb 
«uains  an  enormous  size ;  but  the  skm  retains  its  nala 
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nl  colour.  At  many  points  the  swelling  feels  hard  ; 
at  others  it  is  so  elastic  as  to  cause  the  presence  of 
fluid  to  be  suspecied  ;  but  if  an  ojieniiig  be  made,  only 
blood  is  discharged.  The  surface  of  the  tumour  next 
becomes  tuberculated,  and  the  prominences  tender,  and 
their  surface  is  often  slightly  inflamed.  The  rest  is 
now  broken,  the  appetite  impaired,  and  the  bowels  ex- 
tremely irregular.  At  length  the  tubercles  ulcerate ; 
the  skin  secretes  pus ;  but  when  the  swelling  itself 
is  exposed,  it  discharges  a  bloody-coloured  serum. 
A  fungus  then  forms,  whicli  sometimes  bleeds  pro- 
iViseiy,  and  after  it  has  risen  very  high,  sloughing  oc- 
curs, and  considerable  portions  of  the  swelling  are 
thrown  off.  But  although  the  swelhng  may  be  les- 
sened by  this  process.  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  never  known 
the  disease  cured  by  it ;  and  in  the  end  the  patient  is 
destroyed  by  the  effects  of  the  repeated  bleeding,  im- 
mense discharge,  and  constitutional  irritation."  In 
this  disease,  as  in  common  fungus  hematodes,  tu- 
mours of  a  similar  nature  are  often  formed  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  and  after  the  amputation  of  the  af- 
fected bone  frequently  make  their  appearance  in  organs 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  life.  The  swellinj^  is  de- 
scribed as  originating  from  the  medullary  menribrane, 
and  as  removing  the  muscles  to  the  distance  of  three 
inches  or  more  from  the  bone,  so  that  they  represent  a 
thin  layer  spread  over  the  tumour.  The  blood-vessels 
and  large  nerves  are  also  similarly  displaced.  The  tu- 
berculated  appearance  of  the  skin,  which  is  itself 
sound,  is  caused  by  projecting  small  masses  on  the 
surfice  of  the  tumour.  Under  the  muscles  is  the  peri- 
osteum, pushed  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
bone.  A  part  of  the  swelling  itself  is  yellow,  like  fat ; 
another  portion  resembles  brain  ;  and  a  third  is  com- 
posed of  coagulated  blood  with  interstices  filled  with 
serum.  In  some  parts  the  white  substance  is  found 
nearly  as  firm  as  cartilage ;  but  in  general  it  presents 
a  more  spongy  appearance ;  and  is  interspersed  with 
spiculae  of  bone.  The  shell  of  the  bone  itself  is  in  p& .  v 
absorbed  ;  in  some  places  it  is  oniy  thinner  than  usuai , 
while  in  others  it  is  immensely  expanded,  so  as  to  tbrm 
a  case,  like  wire-work,  over  the  tumour.  The  fungous 
granulations,  proceeding  from  the  medullary  mem- 
brane itself,  are  exceedingly  vascular,  and  often  shoot 
from  the  cavity  of  the  bone'  beyond  the  level  of  the  in- 
teguments.—(j4.  Cooyer,  Surgical  Essays,  part  1, 
p.  165-168.) 

According  to  Boyer,  sjjherical  exostoses,  with  an  in- 
ternal cavity,  and  hypcrsarcosis,  are  only  attended  with 
violent  pain  in  the  beginning,  and  when  they  have  at- 
tained a  considerable  size  they  become  almost  indolent. 
But  the  .successive  formation  of  the  fungosities,  con- 
tained in  their  cavity,  has  the  effect  of  distending  its 
parietes,  and  rendering  them  thin,  so  that  such  exosto- 
ses are  exposed  to  fractures  and  ulceration.  This  last 
effect  may,  indeed,  be  a  consequence  of  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  and  give  rise  to  a  series  of  consecutive 
symptoms,  which  may  be  compared  with  those  which 
have  been  described  in  the  preceding  case.  The  spheri- 
cal exostosis,  however,  is  less  dangerous,  perhaps,  be- 
cause the  disease  extends  less  deeply.  Such  tumours 
admit  of  being  directly  attacked  ;  and  operations  for  the 
destruction  of  the  bony  shell,  and  of  the  fungous  growth 
■which  it  includes,  rnay  be  successfully  practised ;  an 
attempt  which  would  certainly  be  useless  and  dan- 
gerous in  the  foregoing  instance. 

One  termination  of  exostosis,  not  spoken  of  by  wri- 
ters, but  which  has  been  observed,  especially  in  the 
hard  and  stalactical  exostosis,  is  that  by  necrosis.  Tu- 
mours of  this  description,  after  acquiring  a  large  size, 
have  been  attacked  with  mortification,  separated  from 
the  bone,  which  sei-ved  them  as  a  base,  and  been  sur- 
rounded with  a  reproduction  in  everj'  respect  similar 
to  that  with  which  nature  surrounds  .sequestra  formed 
under  any  other  circumstances.  This  termination  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  favourable  of  all,  because  nature 
proceeds  in  it  slowly,  without  any  violent  disturbance ; 
but,  unfortunately,  it  is  the  least  common.  Art  can 
imitate  it ;  but  her  means  are  very  inferior  to  those  of 
nature.  A  most  interesting  case  of  an  enormous  exos- 
tosis of  the  upper  maxillary  bone,  which  followed  the 
preceding  course,  was  lately  under  my  notice.— {Boyer, 
TraiU  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  547—550.1 

The  hardest  exostosis,  which  has  growTi  slowly,  and 
without  causing  severe  pain,  is  the  least  dangerous  of 
all,  especially  when  the  constitution  is  sound,  and  the 
patient  not  of  a  bad  habit     After  the  disease  has  at- 
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tained  a  certain  siie,  it  may  become  stationary,  an* 
continue  in  this  state  without  inconvenience  during 
life.    This  is  most  frequently  observed  in  the  ivo 
ostosis.    Without  having  precisely  this  extreme 
ness,  however,  some  exostoses   which  are  toler 
solid,  and  in  which  the  natural  organization  of  bone| 
still  distinguishable,  are  capable  of  undergoing  a  slij 
reduction,  after  the  removal  of  their  cause  by  nature  or 
art.    Boyer  states,  that  this  sometimes  happens  in  a 
few  scrofulous  exostoses,  and  particularly  in  such 
are  venereal,  and  not  of  very  large  size. 

The  cellular  exostosis  of  Boyer,  the  fungmis 
tosis  of  Sir  A.  Cooper,  and  the  cases  which  are  nar 
osteosarcomata,  are  the  most  serious  of  all,  especially 
when  the  texture  of  the  hone  is  considerably  altered, 
and  the  disease  is  in  a  state  of  ulceration.  The  rapid 
tbrmation  of  the  disease,  the  violent  shock  which  it  im- 
parts to  the  constitution,  and  the  hectical  disturbance 
which  it  excites,  generally  bring  the  patient  into  imn  " 
nent  danger,  and  commonly  leave  no  other  reset 
but  that  of  amputating  the  limb. 

The  treatment  of  exostoses  is  to  be  considered  in 
medical  and  surgical  point  of  view.  When  any  gene- 
ral cause  of  the  disease  is  known  or  suspected,  such 
cause  is  to  be  removed  by  those  means  which  expe- 
rience has  proved  to  be  most  efl^icacious.  Thus  Boyer 
recommends  mercurial  and  antiscrofulous  remedies, 
•fcc,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

Whatever  may  be  the  species  ot  exostosis,  or  the  na- 
ture of  its  cause,  relief,  says  Boyer,  may  be  derived 
from  th(!  outward  use  of  opium,  whenever  the  disease 
is  attended  with  severe  pain.  He  speaks  favourably  of 
the  application  of  a  linseed-meal  poultice,  made  with  a 
decoction  of  the  leaves  of  nightshade  and  henbane,  to 
which  a  strong  solution  of  opium  has  been  added.  But 
he  thinks  that  an  aniiphlogistic  plan,  with  bleeding,  is 
hardly  ever  admissible,  because  it  wenkens  the  patu 
too  much  in  so  tedious  a  disease,  and  can  only 
palliative,  incapable  of  curing  or  preventing  the  ravj 
of  the  disorder. 

When  there  is  no  pain,  or  it  has  been  appeased,  duri 
or  after  any  general  method  of  treatment  which 
have  been  indicated,  the  surgeon  may  try  resolvent  i 
plications,  partiirularly  soap  and  mercurial  plasters,  the 
tincture  or  ointment  of  iodine,  the  liniment  of  ammonia, 
bathing  in  water  containing  a  small  quantity  of  soda, 
or  potassa,  hydro-sulphurated  washes,  &c.  Uoyer  ac- 
knowledges, however,  that  the  progress  of  exostoses 
can  scarcely  ever  be  checked  by  any  general  methc 
cal  treatment.  The  muriatic  and  ascetic  acids  h| 
been  administered,  but  without  effect;  nor  am  I 
quainted  with  any  remedies  which  possess  effic 
excepting  iodine  and  mercury,  which  last  we  kr 
will  rarely  answer,  except  in  cases  of  nodes.  In 
commencement  of  any  deep-.seated  disease  in  a  I 
however,  Sir  A.  Cooper  thinks  that  the  best  medic 
for  internal  exhibition,  is  the  oxymuriate  of  quicks!) 

in  small  doses,  together  with  ihe  compound  decoct 

of  sarsaparilla. — {Surgical  Essays,  part  1,  p.  169.) 
Boyer  is  firmly  of  opinion  that,  with  the  exception  of 
recent  small  exostoses,  the  nature  of  which  iS  even 
doubtful,  the  resolution  of  such  tumours  is  almost  im- 
possible. A  slight  diminution  of  the  swelling,  and  its 
becoming  perfectly  indolent,  are  the  most  favourable 
changes  which  can  be  hoped  for,  whether  the> 
spontaneouslv,  or  are  the  fruit  of  surgical  assistanc 
{TraiU  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  554—557.) 

Whether  any  exostoses  might  be  lessened  by  keep 
open  a  blister  over  them  for  a  considerable  time,  i 
l)oint,  perhaps,  worthy  of  farther  investigation.    Id 
certain  that  such  applications  tend  to  diminish  vener 
nodes,  after  they  have  been  lessened  as  much  as  t| 
can  be  by  mercury ;  and  we  also  know  that  blisl 
kept  open  promote  the  absorption  of  the  dead  bon< 
cases  of  necrosis.    In  the  local  treatment,  SirAsfi 
Cooper  approves  of  the  use  both  of  leeches  and  blii 
a  discharge  from  the  latter  being  kept  up  with 
parts  of  the  mercurial  and  savin  ointments. — {Suvi 
Essays,  part  1,  p.  169.) 

When  exostoses  merely  occasion  a  deformity,  and  1 
pain  nor  inconvenience  from  the  pressure  which  they 
produce  on  the  neighbouring  parts,  it  is  certainly  most 
advisable  not  to  undertake  any  operation  for  their  r  mo- 
val ;  for,  as  Boyer  has  truly  observed,  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  instances,  the  local  affection  is  much 
less  to  be  dreaded  than  the  m^ane  used  for  remor 
ing  it. 
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nusijcs  and  the  cautery  have  occasionally  been  ap- 
y.icd  to  exostoses  ;  but  they  mostly  do  mischief.  Boyer 
lueiilions  an  unfortunate  woman,  in  wliom  some  caustic 
was  applied  to  an  exostosis  at  the  inside  of  the  tibia ; 
but  which  instead  of  removing  the  tumour,  caused  a 
necrosis,  of  which  she  was  not  well  two  years  aller- 
ward.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  aRer  the  removal 
of  fungous  or  cartilaginous  exostosis  of  the  interior  of 
a  bone  with  cutting  instruments,  the  application  of  the 
cautery  has  prevented  a  reproduction  of  the  diseased 
mass,  as  we  find  exemplified  in  a  case  recorded  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  where  such  a  disease  of  the  jaw  was 
thus  extirpated. — (Surgical  Essays,  part  1,  p.  158.) 
The  bold  and  successful  manner,  also,  in  which  the 
hydatid  exostosis  of  the  head  was  attacked  with  the 
saw,  caustics,  and  the  actual  cautery,  by  Mr.  R.  Kcate, 
is  j/articularlv  entitled  to  the  attention  of  the  surgical 
practitioner.— (j»f erf.  Cfiir.  Trans,  vol.  10,  p.  288,  iS  c.) 
As  far  as  my  information  extends,  no  attempt  to  stop 
the  progress,  or  effect  the  cure  of  a  fungous  exostosis, 
by  tying  the  main  artery  of  the  limb,  has  ever  yet  suc- 
ceeded. Two  cases,  proving  the  inefficacy  of  this  prac- 
tice, are  detailed  by  Sir  A.  Cooper.— (Vol.  cit.  p.  170.) 

As  the  fungous  exostosis  of  the  medullary  mem- 
brane is  evidently  connected  wfih  a  state  of  the  consti- 
tution analogous  to  what  prevails  in  fungus  haematodes 
(see  this  word),  the  permanent  success  of  amputation 
should  never  be  too  boldly  promised  ;  but  as  no 
medicines  have  any  material  power  over  the  disease, 
and  the  operation  is  the  only  chance  of  relief,  it  ought 
to  be  advised. 

Cartilriginotis  exostoses  of  the  medullary  membrane 
may  sometimes  be  extirpated  by  removing  their  outer 
bony  covering,  and  then  cutting  away  the  cartilaginous 
matter  closely  from  the  bony  surface  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached. Sometimes,  as  I  have  noticed,  those  measures 
are  followed  by  the  use  of  the  actual  cautery. 

Periosteal  exostoses  are  also  either  cartilaginous  or 
fungous,  which  latter  are  attended  with  less  general 
swelling  of  the  limb,  and  are  more  prominent  than  fun- 
gous exostoses  of  the  medullary  membrane.  Ulcera- 
tion, bleeding,  sloughing,  and  great  discharge  ensue ; 
and  unless  some  operation  be  performed,  the  patient 
loses  his  life.— (.4.  Cooper,  Surgical  Essays,  part  1, 
V.  180.) 

The  cartilaginous  exostosis,  between  the  periosteum 
and  bone,  arises  from  inflammation  of  the  periosteum 
nd  subjacent  part  of  the  bone;  and  a  deposition  of 
frm  cartilage  adherent  to  both  these  surfaces  takes 
place.  In  this  substance  bony  matter  is  secreted,  which 
is  first  thrown  out  from  the  original  bone.  As  the  car- 
tilage increases  in  bulk,  the  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime 
aagments,  and  fresh  cartilage  is  constantly  deposited 
upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  tumour.  On  dissection ;  — 
1st, the  periosteum  is  found  thicker  than  natural;  2dly, 
immediately  below  the  periosteum  cartilage ;  and  3dly, 
ossific  maiier,  deposited  within  the  latter,  from  the  shell 
of  the  bone,  nearly  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  perios- 
teum. When  the  growth  of  such  a  swelling  ceases, 
and  the  disease  is  of  long  standing,  the  exterior  surface 
consists  of  a  shell  of  osseous  matter,  similar  to  that  of 
the  original  bone,  and  communicating  with  its  cancelli, 
in  consequence  of  the  primitive  shell  having  been  ab- 
sorbed.-(j?.  Cooper,  Surgical  Essays,  part  1,  p.  186.) 
The  periosteal  cartilaginous  exostoses  constitute  the 
indolent,  very  hard  forms  of  the  disease.  In  their  early 
stage  they  may  sometimes  be  checked  by  small  doses 
of  mercury,  the  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  and  the  em- 
plastrum  ammoniac!  cum  hydrargyro.— (FoZ.  cit.  p. 
106.)  When  large  or  troublesome  they  may  be  sawed 
away,  as  Sir  A.  Cooper  states,  without  danger,  if  the 
disease  be  well  discriminated  from  the  fungous  swell- 
ing. 

Wlien  exostoses  are  productive  of  much  pain,  and 
injure  ihe  health,  and  their  situation  admits  of  their  be- 
ing safciy  removed  with  the  aid  of  suitable  saws,  or 
even  with  that  of  a  gouge  and  mallet,  the  operation 
may  be  und.;rtakcn.  Many  tumours  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever, have  bases  so  vi-.ry  extensive  and  deep,  that  when 
situated  on  the  limbn,  amputation  becomes  preferable, 
to  any  attempt  made  to  saw  or  cut  away  the  exostoses 
and  preserve  Hie  members  on  which  they  are  situated. 

In  removing  an  exostosis,  its  baj>e  must  be  as  freely 
exposed  by  the  knife  as  circumstances  will  allow  and 
to  this  part  a  small  fine  Kaw  may  be  applied.  In'  cut- 
ting away  some  exostoses,  the  flexible  saw,  described 
b>  Dr  Jeffray,  of  Clasjjow  (see  Amputation),  will  be 
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found  useful.  Mr.  Hey's  saws,  and  the  semicircular 
trephine,  are  now  so  well  known  to  the  professioii,  that 
I  scarcely  need  recommend  them  to  be  remembered  in  the 
liresent  cases.  Mr.  Machell,  a  surgeon  in  LonUon.  has 
invented  a  saw.  well  calculated  for  cutting  a  bone  at  a 
great  depth,  without  injuring  the  muscles.  It  is  n.  small, 
fine,  perpendicular  wheel-like  saw,  turned  by  means  of 
a  handle  connected  with  machinery.  It  is  highly  com- 
mended by  Sir  A.  (Jooper,  who  has  given  a  drawing  of 
It  in  his  Surgical  Essays,  part  1.  An  orbicular  saw, 
invented  and  used  by  l»rofessor  Graele,  of  Berlin,  like- 
wise merits  particular  notice  on  account  of  its  inge- 
nuity.— ^See  C.  G.  E.  Schwalb,  De  Serra  Orhiculari. 
4to.  Uerol.  1819.)  I  would  likewise  recommend  to  the 
notice  of  surgeons  the  ingenious  rotaiiou  saw,  contrived 
by  Professor  Thai,  of  (Jopenhagen,  and  oi  which  a  de- 
scription and  engraving  may  be  found  in  the  Edin. 
Med.  and  Surgical  Joum.  No.  74.  A  strong  pair  of 
bone-nippers,  and  especially  Mr.  Liston's  forceps,  the 
edges  of  which  are  in  the  line  with  the  handles,  will 
also  be  useflil. 

E.  Victorin,  De  Ossibu^  tuberosis.  Upsal,  1717 
Haller,  Disp.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  561.  P.  H.  Mcehrmg,  De 
Exostosi  Steatomatode  Claviculae,  ejusdem  felici  Sec- 
tione,  Gtdani,  1732.  J.  Canpart,  De  Exostosi  Crunii 
rariore,  Argent.  1730.  J.  R.  Fayollt,  Dr.  Exostosi, 
Monsp.  1774.  Abernethy,  m  Trans,  for  the  hnprove- 
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p.  28.  Houstet,  in  Mem.  de  CAcad.  de  Chir.  t. 3.  Matani, 
De  C^seis  Tumuribus,  p.  20.  Petit,  Trait  des  Mat. 
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Kulmus,  De  Exostosi  CLavicutcB.  Hallei ,  Collect.  Diss. 
Chir.  t.  4.  R.  Keate,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  10. 
Sir  A.  Cooper.  .Surgical  Essays,  part  I,  bvo.  Lond.  1818. 
J.  F.  Lobstein,  Comptt  de  son  Mvs  e  Anatomique,  p. 
24,  <U  6vo.  Stnasb.  1820. 

EXTRA VASATIOM.  (From  extra,  out  of,  and  vas 
a  vessel.)  A  term  applied  by  surgeons  to  the  passage 
of  fluids  out  of  their  proper  vessels  or  recejitacles. 
Thus,  when  blood  is  effused  on  the  surface,  or  in  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  it  is  said  that  there  is  an  extra- 
vasation. 

When  blood  is  poured  from  the  vessels  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  peritoneum,  in  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  or 
when  the  contents  of  any  of  the  intestines  are  efi"used 
in  the  same  way,  surgeons  call  this  accident  an  extra- 
vasation. The  urine  is  also  said  to  be  extravasated, 
when,  in  consequence  of  a  wound,  or  of  sloughing,  or 
ulceration,  it  makes  its  way  into  the  cellular  substance, 
or  among  the  abdominal  viscera.  When  the  bile 
spreads  among  the  convolutions  of  the  bowels  in 
wounds  of  the  gall-bladder,  this  is  a  species  of  extra 
vasation. 

In  wounds  of  the  thorax  an  extravasation  of  blood 
also  frequently  happens  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura. 
Large  quantities  of  blood  are  often  extravasated  in 
consequence  of  vessels  being  ruptured  by  violent  blows ; 
in  the  scrotum,  on  the  shoulder,  and  under  the  scalp 
this  effect  is  observed  with  particular  frequency. 

In  the  articles  Head,  Injuries  of,  and  Wounds,  I  have 
treated  of  extravasations  of  blood  in  the  cranium,  chest, 
and  abdomen. 

EYE,  Calculus  in  thk  intkrior  of.  Scarpa 
dissected  an  eye  which  was  almost  entirely  transformed 
into  a  .stony  substance.  It  was  taken  fi-om  the  body 
of  an  old  woman,  and  was  not  above  half  as  large  as 
the  sound  one.  The  cornea  appeared  dusky,  and  be- 
hind it  the  iris,  of  a  singular  shape,  concave,  and  with- 
out any  pupil  in  its  centre.  The  rent  of  the  eyeball, 
from  the  limits  of  the  cornea  backward,  was  unusually 
hard  to  the  touch.  The  particulars  of  the  dissection 
of  this  case  will  be  read  with  intercbt,  in  Scarpa's 
Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

Haller  met  with  a  similar  case.— (See  Obs.  Pathol. 
Oper.  Min.  ohs.  15.)  Fabricius  Hiidaiius,  Lancisi, 
Morgagni,  Moraiid,  Zinn,  and  Pellier  make  distinct 
mention  of  calculi  in  the  interior  of  the  eye.  Ossifica- 
tions of  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  of  that  of  the  vitreous 
humour,  and  of  what  was  supiHJsed  to  be  the  hyaloid 
membrane  are  noticed  by  Mr.  Wardroi). — {Morbid 
Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye,  vol.  2,  p.  128,  Hvo.  Lond. 
1818.) 

EYE,     CANf:KR    AND    EXTIIIPATION    OK.       OUC    Of  the 

well-known  characters  of  carcinoma  in  genorul  ii«  to 
attack  jMirsons  advanced  in  age  rather  than  children 
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and  youn<r  subjects.  Hence,  an  observation  made  by 
the  experienced  Uesault,  that  cancer  of  the  eye  is  most 
frequent  in  childhood,  could  not  but  appear  a  position 
inconsistent  with  the  U!«ual  nature  of  the  disease  in 
general.  Yet  how  was  this  statement  to  be  contra- 
dicted, while  it  was  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Hi- 
chat  himself,  who  says,  that  more  than  one-third  of  the 
patients  on  whom  Desault  operated  in  the  H6te!-Dieu 
for  cancer  of  the  eye  were  luider  twelve  years  of  age? 
Here  truth  and  accuracy  as  in  many  other  questions 
relative  to  disease  would  never  have  been  attained 
without  the  aid  of  morbid  anatomy,  whereby  distem- 
pers which  bear  a  superficial  resemblance  to  each 
other,  while  they  are  in  reality  of  a  totally  different  na- 
ture, are  prevented  from  being  confounded  together. 
Now,  when  Scarpa  even  goes  farther  than  Bichat,  and 
asserts,  that  in  twenty-fovr  individuals  afficted  with 
what  is  called  carcinoma  of  the  eye,  twenty  of  those  at 
least  are  children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  this  decla- 
ration, considered  with  the  acknowledged  propensity 
01  cancer  on  all  other  occasions  to  attack  o'd  rather  than 
young  subjects,  might  have  remained  a  mysterious 
anomaly  in  the  history  of  disease,  had  not  the  valuable 
investigations  of  Mr  Wardrop  proved,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  the  afflicting  disease  which  rendered  it  necessary 
for  80  many  young  subjects  to  undergo  a  severe  opera- 
tion, was  not  true,  cancer,  bui  what  is  now  denominated 
by  modern  surgeons,  fungus  hamatodes.—  ^Obs.  on 
Fungus  Haematodes,  8vo.  Edin.  1809.)  As  Scarpa  ob- 
serves, this  author  has  afforded  a  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion, by  showing  from  careful  observation,  founded  on 
pathological  anatomy,  that  the  morbid  change  of  struc- 
ture in  the  eyeball  of  a  child,  commonly  called  carci- 
noma, is  not  in  reality  produced  by  cancer,  but  by  an- 
other species  of  malignant  fungus,  to  which  the  epithet 
haematodes  is  applied  ;  a  disease,  indeed,  equally,  and, 
with  regard  to  the  eye,  more  formidable  and  fatal  than 
cancer,  but  disiingui.shed  from  it  by  peculiar  characters, 
which,  not  being  confined  to  age,  sex,  or  part  of  the 
body,  attack  the  eyeball  both  of  the  infant  and  adult.— 
{Scarpa,  IVansl.  by  Briggs,  p.  502,  ed.  2.) 

According  to  Scarpa,  and,  indee<l,  the  sentiments  of 
several  other  surgeons  of  the  present  day,  cancer  is  al- 
ways preceded  by  scirrhus,  or  a  morbid  induration  of 
the  part  affected.  As  the  disorganization  increases  in 
this  hard  scirrhous  substance,  an  ichorous  fluid  is 
formed  in  cells  within  it,  and  afterward  extends  towards 
the  external  surface  of  the  tumour,  causing  ulceration 
of  the  mvesting  parts.  The  compact  and  apparently 
fibrous  mass  is  tiicn  converted  into  a  malignant  Am- 
gous  ulcer,  of  a  livid  or  cineritious  colour,  with  edges 
everted  and  irregularly  excavated,  and  with  a  discharge 
of  acnd,  offensive  sanies.  The  scirrhus  composing 
the  base  of  the  malignant  fungus,  instead  of  increasing 
in  size,  now  rather  diminishes,  but  retains  all  its  ori- 
ginal hardness,  and,  after  rising  a  certain  way  above 
the  ulcerated  surface,  is  destroyed  at  various  points  by 
the  same  ulcerated  process  from  which  it  originated. 
And  if  any  part  of  the  livid  fungous  sore  seem  disposed 
to  heal,  it  is  a  deceitful  appearance,  as,  in  a  little  time, 
the  smooth  points  are  again  attacked  by  ulceration.  To 
relate  in  this  place  all  the  differences  between  cancer 
andtVmgus  hiematodes  of  the  eye  would  be  superfluous, 
as  the  subject  is  considered  in  a  future  article  (see 
Fungus  Hftmatodes);  but  I  may  briefly  advert  to  a 
few  remarkable  points  of  diversity.  1st,  The  primary 
origin  of  fungus  haematodes  is  generally  in  the  retina, 
especially  that  point  at  which  the  optic  nerve  enters  the 
cavity  of  the  eye.  2dly,  True  cancer  of  the  eyeball, 
when  it  begins  on  any  part  of  the  organ  itself,  instead 
of  commencinc  as  fungus  hagmatodes  at  the  deepest 
part  of  the  eye.  originates  on  its  surface  in  the  con- 
junctiva ;  and,  as  tar  as  present  evidence  extends,  if 
we  exceot  the  lachrymal  gland,  this  membrane  is 
the  only  texture  connected  with  the  eye  ever  prima- 
rily affected  with  carcinoma. — (Scarpa,  On  Diseases 
of  the  Eye,  p.  526,  edit.  2 ;  and  Ti  avers.  Synopsis  of 
the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  99.)  3dly,  Cancer  of  the 
eye,  as  Scarpa  truly  observes,  is  less  destructive  than 
fungus  hajmatodes,  and  th  it  for  two  important  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  because  carcinoma  begins  on  the  ex- 
terior parts  of  the  eye,  so  that  whatever  relates  to  the 
origin  and  formation  of  the  disease  is  open  to  observa- 
tion ;  and,  secondly,  because  tlie  cancerous  fungus  of 
the  eye,  on  its  first  appearance,  is  not  actually  malig- 
r*ni,  but  becomes  so  in  process  of  lime,  or  from  im- 
ttroper  treatment,  previously  to  which  period  good  sur- 


gery may  be  employed  with  effect.    In  this  light 
views  many  excrescences  on  the  conjunctiva  and  ant 
rior  hemisphere  of  the  eye,  which  appear  in  consequen 
of  a  staphyloma  of  the  cornea,  long  exposed  to  the 
and  ulceration ;  those  which  arise  from  relaxation 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva;  from  ulc 
tion  of  the  cornea,  neglected  or  improperly  tri-ated 
from  violent  ophthalmy,  not  of  a  contagious  natu: 
treated  in  the  acute  stage  with  astringent  and  irritali 
aiiplications ;  from  suppuration  of  the  eye,  rufiture 
the  cornea,  and  wasting  of  the  eyeball ;  or  from  blows 
burns  on  the  part.    Nothing,  says  Scarpa,  is  more  pi 
bable,  than  that  all  these  ulcerated  fungi  were,  on  thei 
first  appearance,  not  of  malignant  character,  or  cerlainl 
not  cancerous,  and  that  many  of  them  were  not  actual! 
so  at  the  time  of  a  successful  operation  being  done. 

Now,  in  the  opinion  of  the  same  valuable  author, 
there  is  no  criterion  as  yet  known  of  the  precise  timi 
when  a  sarcoma  of  the  eye  changes  from  the  state  of 
common  ulcerated  fungus  to  that  of  carcinoma ;  for  tin 
exquisite  sensibility,  darting  pains,  rapidity  of  growth 
colour,  and  ichorous  discharge  are  not  an  adequate' 
proof  of  cancer.  The  symptom,  however,  on  which 
he  is  inclined  to  place  the  greatest  dependence,  as 
mark  of  the  change  in  question,  is  the  almost  cartilagi 
nous  hardness  of  the  malignant  ulcerated  fungus, 
which  induration,  he  asserts,  is  not  met  with  in  ih 
benign  fungus,  and  never  fails  to  precede  the  formation 
of  cancer— (See  Scarpa,  On  the  Eye,  transl.  by  Briggs, 
edit.  2,  p.  5n-  513.) 

4thly.  The  last  difference  of  fungus  hjemaf odes  from, 
cancer  of  the  eye  here  to  be  noticed,  is  the  pulpy  eoft-^ 
ness  of  the  whole  of  the  diseas'^d  ma.ss  in  the  first  of^ 
these  diseases ;  a  character  completely  opposite  to 
firm  almost  cartilaginous  consistence  of  the  carcin 
matous  fungus. 

Betbre  describing  the  operation  of  removing  an  ey 
affected  with  malignant  disease,  the  following  corqll; 
ries,  drawn  by  Scarpa,  should  be  recollected 
complete  extirpation  of  the  eye  for  the  cure  of  fun, 
hicmatodes.  although  performed  on  the  first  api 
ance  of  the  disease  under  the  form  of  a  yellowish  s\ 
deeply  seated  in  the  eye,  is  useless,  and  rather  ac 
lerates  the  death  of  the  patient. 

But  although  this  statement,  made  by  Scarpa,  ma; 
be  mostly  true,  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  modern  ex 
rience  begins  to  raise  a  hope  that  exceptions  to  the  foi 
going  melancholy  inference  are  possible.      Thus  M 
Wishart  removed  from  a  boy  nine  years  old  an  eye  thi 
had  been  affected  with  fungus  haematodes  about  four 
months,  and  no  relapse  had  taken  place  eighteen  months 
after  the  operation.— -(See  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg  Joum 
No.  74,  p.  51.) 

2.  The  exterior  fungous  excrescence  of  the  eye,  co; 
monly  called  carcinoma,  beginning  on  the  conjunct! 
and  anterior  hemisphere,  u'hile  it  is  srft,flexible,  a: 
pulpy,  although  accompanied  with  symptoms  similar 
to  those  of  carcinoma,  is  not  actually  this  disease,  nor 
does  it  become  malignant  and  strictly  cancerous  until 
it  is  rigid,  hard,  coriaceous,  warty,  and  in  every  re- 
sped  scirriious. 

3.  The  inveterate  fungous  excrescence,  hard  to  the 
touch  in  all  its  parts,  covered  with  ulcerated  warts, 
which  has  involved  the  whole  of  the  eyeball,  optic  nerve, 
and  surrounding  part.«,  and  rendered  the  bones  of  the 
orbit  carious,  and  contaminated  the  lymphatic  glands 
behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  in  the  neck,  is  incurable. 

4.  On  the  contrary  the  j.>artial  or  total  extirpation  of 
the  eye  will  succeed  when  attempted  before  the  exter- 
nal fungous  excrescence  has  changed  from  the  state  of 
soilness  to  that  of  a  scirrhous,  warty,  and  carcinoma- 
tous hadness. — ( Vol.  cit.  p.  52fi.) 

The  operation  of  removing  the  eye  was  first  per- 
formed in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Bartisch,  a  GeA 
man,  who  employed  a  coarsely  constructed  instrument 
shaped  like  a  spoon,  with  cutting  edges,  and  by  means 
of  which  the  eye  was  separated  from  the  surrounding 
i<arus,  and  taken  out  of  the  orbit.  This  instrument  was 
loo  broad  to  admit  of  ready  introduction  to  the  deep 
contracted  part  of  the  orbit,  so  that  when  it  was  used 
either  a  part  of  the  disease  was  likely  to  be  left  be- 
hind, or  the  thin  bones  of  the  orbit  to  be  fractured 
in  the  attempt  to  pass  it  more  deeply  into  that  ca- 
vity. Fabricius  Hildanus  learned  these  inconvenience* 
from  experience,  and  in  order  to  avoid  them,  devised  a 
sort  of  probe-pointed  bistoury  Bidloo  made  use  of 
scissors  and  a  pointed  bistoury. 
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la  Vauguyon  is  the  first  French  surgeon  who  sjMiXe 
of  this  operation ;  and  all  his  countrymen  may  be  saiJ 
lo  have  regarded  the  operation  as  useless,  cr»iel,  and 
dangerous,  until  St.  Ives  performed  it  with  success. 
Heister  preferred  operating  with  the  bistoury  alone. 
Several  English  surgeons  used  a  sort  of  curved  knile, 
an  engravmg  of  which  is  given  in  B.  Bell's  system ; 
but  for  dissecting  out  the  tumour  this  instrument  was 
regarded  by  Louis  as  less  convenient  than  a  straight 
bistourj'. 

Thus  far  the  plans  of  operating  advised  by  authors 
were  not  guided  by  any  fixed  rules.  Louis  endea- 
voured to  lay  down  such  rules,  and  for  a  long  while 
Iiis  method  was  mostly  adopted  in  France.  It  consists 
in  dividing  the  attachments  of  the  eye  to  the  eyelids; 
tten  those  of  the  small  oblique  muscle;  next  those 
of  the  great  oblique  rriuscle  ;  then  those  of  the  levator 
palpebr^e  superioris.  varying,  according  to  their  inser- 
tions, the  manner  of  holding  the  knife.  The  eyeball 
is  afterward  detached,  and  the  four  straight  muscles 
and  optic  nerve  divided  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 

This  way  of  operating,  founded  upon  anatomical 
principles,  seems  at  first  glimpse  to  offer  a  method  in 
which,  as  Louis  remarks,  each  stroke  of  the  instru- 
ment is  guided  by  the  knowledge  of  the  parts.  But  it 
is  to  be  noticed,  that  these  parts,  being  altered  by  dis- 
ease, most  commonly  do  not  present  the  same  struc- 
ture and  relations  which  they  do  in  the  natural  state  ; 
and  that  the  flattened,  lacerated,  destroyed  muscles,  on 
their  being  confused  with  the  eye  itself,  cannot  serve, 
as  in  lithotomy,  for  the  foundation  of  any  precept  re- 
lative to  the  operation.  Desault  considered  the  scis- 
sors unnecessary,  because  the  inclination  of  the  outer 
Bide  of  the  orbit  will  always  allow  a  bistoury  to  be 
carried  to  the  bottom  of  this  cavity,  so  as  to  divide, 
from  above  downwards,  Uie  optic  nerve  and  muscular 
attachments. 

Hence,  after  having  practised  and  taught  the  method 
of  Louis,  he  returned  to  Heister's  advice,  who  directs 
only  a  bistoury  to  be  employed.  To  have  an  exact 
idea  of  the  mode  of  operating,  which  is  always  ea.sy 
and  simple  with  this  one  instrument,  we  must  sup- 
pose the  carcinoma  to  be  in  three  different  states.  1. 
When  the  tumour  hardly  projects  out  of  the  orbit,  so 
that  the  eyelids  are  free.  2.  When  it  is  nmch  larger, 
projects  considerably  forwards,  and  pushes  in  tliis  di- 
rection the  healthy  eyelids,  wliich  are  in  contact  with 
it,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  which 
invests  them,  and  is  now  detached  from  them.  3. 
When,  at  a  much  more  advanced  period,  the  eyelids 
participate  in  the  cancerous  state.  In  the  first  case, 
the  eyelids  must  be  separated  from  the  eye,  by  cut- 
ting through  the  conjunctiva,  where  it  turns  to  be  re- 
flected over  the  globe  of  the  eye.  In  the  second  in- 
stance, the  eyehds  and  conjunctiva,  which  aie  in  con- 
tact with  the  diseased  eye,  must  be  dissected  from  it. 
In  the  third,  these  parts  must  be  cut  away,  together 
with  the  eyc.~(( Kuvres  Chir.  de  Desault,  t.  2.) 

After  the  above  observations,  and  the  additional  in- 
fonnation  on  the  subject,  contained  in  the  last  edition 
of  the  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery,  I  shall 
conclude  this  article  with  a  few  brief  directions. 

When  the  eyeball  is  exceedingly  enlarged,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  divide  the  eyelids  at  the  external  angle,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  operation.  The  surgeon  can  in 
general  operate  most  conveniently  when  he  employs 
a  common  dissecting  knife,  and  when  h  s  patient  is  lying 
down  with  his  face  exposed  to  a  good  light.  In  cutting 
out  a  disea  ed  eye,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the  part  for- 
wards regularly  as  its  surrounding  attathmenta  are 
divided,  in  order  that  its  connexions,  which  are  still 
more  deeply  situated,  may  be  reached  with  the  knife. 
This  cbject  cannot  be  very  well  accomplished  with  the 
fingers  or  forceps,  and  therefore  most  surgical  writers 
.ecomm:jnd  u^  either  lo  introduce  a  ligature  through 
.he  front  of  Ihe  tumour  (see  leavers,  SyiKtpsis,  p.  308), 
or  to  employ  a  hook  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  part 
in  any  dirction  during  the  operation,  which  the  ne- 
essary  proceedings  may  require.  When  the  eyelids 
ire  diseased,  they  must  be  removed ;  but  if  prudence 
•anctions  tli<Mr  bemg  preserved,  this  is  an  immense 
advantage.  The  eye  must  not  be  drawn  out  too  (brci- 
bly  l>e(ore  the  optic  nerve  is  divided,  and  care  must  be 
taken  not  lo  i>eaeirate  any  of  the  foramina,  or  thin  pans 
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of  the  orbit  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  for  feai  of  in 
juring  the  brain.  Great  care  should  also  be  taken  to 
leave  no  diseased  parts  in  the  orbit  uuremoved.  The 
hemorrhage  may  be  stopped  by  filling  the  orbit  with 
scraped  lint,  and  applying  a  compress  and  bandage.  It 
is  constantly  advisable  to  remove  the  lachrymal  gland, 
as  this  part  seems  to  be  particularly  apt  to  be  the 
source  of  such  inveterate  fungous  diseases  as  too  often 
follow  the  operation. 

Mr.  Travers.  with  a  straight  double-edged  knife, 
freely  divides  the  conjunctiva  and  oblique  muscles,  so 
as  to  separate  the  eyeball  and  lachrymal  gland  from  the 
base  of  the  orbit.  Drawing  i  he  eye  then  gently  forwards 
with  the  ligature,  he  introduces  a  doubie-edged  knife, 
"  curved  breadthwise."  at  the  temporal  commissure 
of  the  lids,  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  muscles, 
vessels  and  nerves,  by  which  the  globe  remains  at- 
tached. The  hemorrhage  he  represses  with  a  small 
bit  of  fine  sponge  put  into  the  orbit,  and  a  light  com- 
press applied  over  the  eyelids,  and  supported  with  a 
bandage.  The  sponge,  he  says,  should  not  be  suflTered 
to  remain  longer  that,  the  following  day,  when  n  soft 
poultice  in  a  muslin  bag  may  be  substituted  for  the 
compress.  He  approves  of  giving  an  opiate  at  bed- 
time, and  joins  the  late  Mr.  Ware  in  condemning  the 
practice  of  cramming  the  orbit  with  lint,  or  charpie, 
and  leaving  it  to  be  discharged  by  suppuration.— (^S?/- 
nopsis  of  the.  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  308.) 

For  a  few  days  after  the  operation,  antiphlogistic 
treatment  is  proper.  The  patient  should  be  kept  in 
bed  until  all  risk  from  inflammation  is  past,  and  sup- 
puration has  been  freely  established.  In  one  case  ope- 
rated upon  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  symptoms  of  inflam 
mation  were  so  violent  that  it  was  necessary  to  take 
away  250  ounces  of  blood  in  the  course  of  the  first 
three  days.— {Operative  Surp:ery  of  the  Eye,  p.  183.) 
Sometimes  fungous  granulations  continually  form  in 
the  orbit,  notwithstanding  they  are  repeatedly  destroyed; 
and  sometimes  the  disease  extends  even  to  the  brain, 
and  produces  fatal  consequences.  When  malignant 
fungous  excrescences  grow  from  the  cornea  alone,  it  is 
clearly  unnecessary  to  extirpate  the  whole  eyeball. 

For  information  relating  to  the  subjects  of  this  article, 
consult  particularly  M  moire  sur  plusieurs  Maladies 
dv  Globe  de  Vib.il;  ou  Von  examine  particuliirement 
les  cas  qui  exigent  ^extirpation  de  cet  organe,  et  la 
mithode  d'y  proci  der  ;  par  M.  Louis,  in  Mem.  de  CAcad, 
de  Chir.  1. 13,  p.  262,  edit,  in  l2mo.  C.  F.  Kailtschmcid, 
Programma  de  oculo  ulcere  canceroso  laborante  fe- 
liciter  extirpato,  Ac.  Jena;,  1748.  J.  G.  G.  Voit, 
Oculi  Humam  Anatomia  et  Pathologia  eju^sdemque  in 
statu  morboso  Extirpatio,  8uo.  Norimb.  1810.  Ber- 
trandi,  TVaiti  des  Operations  de  Chirurgie,  p.  519,  ed. 
MM,  Paris.  Sabatier,  De  la  M  decine  Op-ratoire,  U 
3,  p.  54,  ed.  1.  Richter,  Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn. 
b.  3,  p.  415,  Giitt.  1795,  Mcinoire  sv,r  CExtirpation  de 
PCF.il  Carcinomateux,  in  (I.uvres  Chir.de  Desault  par 
Bickat.,  t.  2,  p.  102.  Richer  and,  Nosographie  Chir.  t, 
2,  p.  103,  iVc.  edit.  2.  Ware,  in  Trans,  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  London,  vol.  1,  part  1,  p.  140,  S,  c.  Lassusy 
Pathologic  Chir.  t.  \,  p.  450,  edit.  1809.  Wardrop  oih 
Fungus  Haematodes,  p.  93,  ^c.  Scarpa  on  the  Princi- 
pal Diseases  of  the  Eye,  chap.  21,  edit.  2,  transl.  by 
Briggs,  8vo.  Land.  1818.  B.  Travers,  A  Synopsis  of 
the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  sec.  4,  8vo.  London,  1820.  /. 
H.  Wishart,  in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  No.  74, 
G.  J.  Guthrie,  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  178, 
•S.-C.  Svo.  Lmid.  1823. 

EYE,  DISEASES  OF.  See  Amaurosis  ;  Cataract,. 
Cornea;  Encanihis ;  Exophtkatmia ;  Fungus  i/o- 
matodes ;  Gvtta  Serena;  Hemeralopia ;  Hydroph' 
thalmia ;  Hypopium  ;  Iris ;  Leucoma ;  Nyctalopia  ; 
Ophthalmy ;  Pterygiwn;  Pupil,  Closure  cf;  Staphylo- 
ma, iV'C.  A-c. 

EYELIDS,  DISEASES  OF,  See  Ectt opium;  Hor- 
deolum; Lagophthalmus ;  Ptosis;  'JYichia.,is ;  ind 
Tumours,  Encysted.  In  the  examination  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  upper  eyelid,  a  modern  and  very  convenieni 
plan  is  now  pursued,  namely,  that  of  everting  the  part 
over  a  probe  placed  ju.st  across  the  upper  edge  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  tarsus,  which  is  tlicn  to  be  suddenly 
inclined  oulward.s,  when  the  whole  inner  surface  of 
th  •  lid  will  be  exposed,  the  part  continuing  in  thi* 
everted  state  tmtil  replaa<xl  bv  the  surgeon. 
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FEVERS,  SURGICAL.  Under  this  head  may  be 
comprehended  two  species  of  fever,  viz.  the  in- 
Jlammatnry  and  tlie  hectic,  which  are  jjarticularly  in- 
teresting to  surgeons,  because  frequently  attendant  on 
surgical  disorders. 

In  treating  of  inflammation,  I  have  mentioned  that 
a  febrile  disturbance  of  tlie  constitution  is  attendant 
on  every  considerable  inflammation.  In  the  present 
article,  some  account  will  be  oflTered  of  the  particulars 
of  this  disorder. 

The  fever  about  to  be  described  is  known  and  dis- 
tinguished by  several  names ;  some  calling  it  inflam- 
matory, some  symptomatic,  aJid  others  sympathetic. 
It  is  supposed  by  certain  writers  to  be  sometimes  idio- 
pathic; that  is,  to  originate  at  the  same  time  with  the 
local  inflammation,  and  from  the  same  causes.— (/. 
Burns.)  In  other  instances,  and,  indeed,  we  may  say, 
in  all  ordinary  surgical  cases,  it  is  symptomatic ;  or,  in 
other  words,  it  is  produced,  not  directly  by  the  causes 
which  originally  produced  the  inflammation,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  constitution 
with  the  disturbed  state  of  a  part. 

Mr.  Travers's  opinions  seem  partly  to  coincide  with 
those  of  Mr.  Burns,  though  diflerently  expressed.  He 
considers  constitutional  irritation  to  be  of  two  kinds, 
direct  and  reflected  ;  by  which  he  implies,  "  that  the 
first  is  wholly  and  immediately  derived  from  the  part, 
commences  and  is  identified  with  the  local  mischief, 
and  the  constitution  has  no  share  in  its  production. 
The  second,  on  the  contrary,  originates  in  a  peculiar 
morbid  state  of  the  constitution,  to  which  the  injury  or 
inflammation  has  given  birth,  or  it  may  be  previously 
existing.  The  first  is  truly  symptomatic,  never  ori- 
ginating spontaneously,  and,  being  immediately  in- 
duced by  the  local  irritation,  is  capable  of  being  essen- 
tially mitigated  or  arrested  by  its  removal.  The  se- 
cond is  occasionally  purely  idiopathic,  and,  being 
oftener  the  cause  than  the  effect  of  the  local  action,  is 
seldom  influenced  by  the  local  treatment.  In  the  first, 
the  local  changes  are  dependent  on  local  causes ;  in 
the  second  they  depend  on  constitutional  causes." — 
(See  Travers  on  Constitutional  Irritation,  p.  47.)  As 
the  expression  reflected  irritation,  if  understood  in  its 
literal  sense,  involves  the  reader  in  an  hypothesis 
which  is  perhaps  not  correct,  I  do  not  see  any  advan- 
tage in  the  employment  of  it.  Used  figuratively,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  as  allowable  as  many  other  expres- 
sions in  medical  language. 

Idiopathic  inflammatory  fever  is  said  to  be  always 
preceded  by  chilliness.  The  symptomatic  or  sympa- 
thetic inflammatory  fever  sometimes  takes  place  so 
quickly  in  consequence  of  the  violence  of  the  exciting 
cause  or  of  the  local  inflammation,  that  no  preceding 
coldness  is  observable.  If,  however,  the  local  inflam- 
mation be  more  slowly  induced,  and  con8e(iuently  ope- 
rate more  gradually  on  the  system,  then  the  coldness 
is  evidently  perceived.  The  symptomatic  fever,  in- 
duced by  scalding  or  burning  a  part,  is  quickly  pro- 
duced, and  we  have  very  little  time  to  attend  to  the 
earliest  period  of  its  formation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  symptomatic  fever  induced  by  wounds  is  excited 
more  slowly^,  and  the  period  of  its  formation  is  longer. 
This  fever  is  not  produced  when  the  inflammation  only 
affects  parts  in  a  slight  degree ;  but  it  makes  its  ap- 
pearance if  the  local  inflammation  be  considerable,  or 
if  it  affect  very  sensible  parts. — \Bums.) 

The  degree  in  which  the  symptomatic  fever  is  ex- 
cited, does  not  altogether  depend  upon  the  absolute 
quantity  or  violence  of  the  inflammation  ;  but,  in  a 
great  measure,  upon  the  degree  of  the  local  inflamma- 
tory action,  compared  with  the  natural  power  and  ac- 
tion of  the  part  affected.  Parts  in  which  the  action  is 
naturally  low,  are  extremely  painful  when  inflamed, 
and  the  system  sympathizes  greatly  with  them.  Hence 
the  constitution  is  very  much  affected  when  tendons, 
bones,  or  ligameius  are  the  parts  inflamed.  Severe 
inflammation  of  a  large  joint,  every  one  knows,  is  apt 
to  excite  the  most  alarming  and  even  fatal  derange- 
ment of  the  system.  When  very  sensible  parts  are 
inflamed,  as,  for  instance,  the  eye,  the  symptomatic 
/ever  is  generally  more  considerable  than  it  would  be, 


were  it  to  arise  from  an  equal  quantity  and  deg 
inflammation  in  a  less  sensible  organ. 

In  common  parts,  as  muscles,  cellular  membr    

skin,  &c.,  the  symptoms  will  be  acute;  the  pulMB 
strong  and  full,  and  the  more  so  if  the  inflammation 
be  near  the  heart ;  but  perhaps  not  so  quick  as  when 
the  part  is  far  from  it :  the  stomach  will  sympathize 
less,  and  the  blood  will  be  pushed  farther  into  the  small 
vessels. 

If  the  inflammation  be  in  tendinous,  ligamentc 
or  bony  parts,  the  symptoms  will  be  less  acute,  the  s^ 
mach  will  sympathize  more,  the  pulse  will  not  be 
full,  but  perhaps  quicker;  there  will  be  more  irr' 
bility,  and  the  blood,  not  being  propelled  so  well 
small  vessels,  will  forsake  the  skin. 

It  seems  to  be  a  material  circumstance  whether  tW 
inflammation  be  in  the  upper  or  lower  extremity ;  that 
is,  far  from  or  near  the  heart ;  for  the  symjitoms  are 
more  violent,  the  constitution  more  affected,  and  the 
power  of  resolution  less,  when  the  part  inflamed  is  far 
from  the  source  of  the  circulation,  than  when  near 
it,  even  when  the  parts  are  similar,  both  in  texti 
and  use. 

If  the  heart  or  lungs  are  inflamed,  either  immediatii 
or  secondarily,  by  sympathy,  the  disease  has  more  vi 
lent  effects  upon  the  constitution  than  the  same  qua 
tity  of  infl.ammation  would  have  if  the  part  affect 
were  not  a  vital  one,  or  one  with  which  the  vital  pat 
did  not  sympathize.  If  the  part  be  such  as  the  viti 
ones  readily  sympathize  with,  then  the  sympathy 
action  of  the  latter  will  affect  the  constitution,  as  in 
inflammation  of  the  testicle.  In  such  cases  the  p« 
is  much  (juicker  and  smaller,  and  the  blood  is  mo 
sizy  than  if  the  inflammation  were  in  a  common 
such  as  muscle,  cellular  membrane,  and  skin. 

When  the  stomach  is  inflamed,  the  patient  feels 
oppression  and  dejection  through  all  the  stages  of  tlj 
inflammation  ;  the  pulse  is  generally  low  and  quic 
and  the  pain  obtuse,  strong,  and  oppressive  ;  such 
the  patient  can  hardly  bear.    If  the  intestines  are  mufl 
affected,  the  same  symptoms  take  place,  especially 
the  inflammation  be  in  the  upper  part  of  the  canal ;  b| 
if  only  the  colon  be  affected,  the  patient  is  more  rou 
and  the  pulse  is  fuller  than  when  the  stomach  alone  I 
inflamed.    When  the  uterus  is  inflamed,  the  pulse 
extremely  quick  and  low.    When  the  inflammation  : 
either  m  the  intestines,  testicle,  or  uterus,  the  stomach 
generally  sympathizes.    In  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
the  pulse  varies  more  than  in  the  same  affection  of  any 
other  part ;  and  perhaps  we  must,  m  this  instanc 
form  a  judgment  of  the  complaint  more  from  ot 
symptoms  than  the  pulse. 

When  inflammation  is  situated  in  a  part  not  very  ( 
sential  to  life,  and  occasions  the  general  affection  of  tfi 
system,  called  inflammatory  fever,  the  pulse  is  fuli 
and  stronger  than  common,  and  the  blood  is  pushe 
farther  into  the  extreme  arteries  than  when  the  inflar 
mation  is  in  a  vital  part.  The  patient,  after  many  i 
casional  rigours,  is  at  first  rather  roused.  The  pula 
is  as  above  described,  when  the  constitution  is  stror 
and  not  irritable  ;  but  if  this  be  extremely  irritable  an 
weak,  as  in  many  women  who  lead  sedentary  lives,'^ 
the  pulse  may  be  quick,  iiard,  and  small,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  inflammation,  just  as  if  the  vital 
parts  were  concerned.  The  blood  may  also  be  sizy; 
but  it  will  be  loose  and  flat  on  the  surface.— (//wnZcr.) 
The  kind  of  constitution  makes  a  great  difference; 
and,  as  Mr.  Travers  has  justly  observed,  "it 
scarcely  necessary  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  an  ; 
ritable  temi)erarnent  upon  the  consequences  of  casus 
injury  or  disease.  Practically,  we  all  know  it  well 
We  say,  such  a  person  v:ould  be  a  bad  subject  for 
compound  fracture ;  and  whoever  has  had  opportuniJ 
ties  of  watching  several  subjects  of  compound  fraci 
ture  under  treatment  at  one  and  the  same  time,  wef 
knows  the  import  of  this  phrase,  and  that  the  greate 
degree  of  mischief  is  often  accompanied  by  the  lea 
constitutional  disturbance,  and  for  this  reason 
soonest  and  most  perfectly  restored.  The  first  fcv 
hours  will  enable  an  experienced  observer  to  determin©  : 
whether  the  subject  of  a  serious  injury  or  operation 
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will  do  well  or  otherwise.  How  vastly  different  in 
different  individuals  is  the  inconvenience  attending 
such  minor  derangements  as  a  bile,  an  enlarged  gland, 
a  whitlow,  or  a  simple  ophthalmia !  In  some,  the  con- 
stitution seems  ignorant  of  the  affair,  and  the  indivi- 
dual pursues  his  ordinary  occupations.  In  others,  the 
•whole  system  sympathizes;  the  spirits  are  ruffled; 
the  nights  are  restless,  the  appetite  fails;  the  pulse 
acquires  an  undue  boimd  ;  and  the  white  tongue,  the 
creeping  chilliness,  and  slight  erratic  pains  of  symp- 
tomatic fever  are  present." — {Travers  on  Constitu- 
tional Irritation,  p.  15.) 

We  may  set  down  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  inflam- 
matory fever,  occurring  in  consequence  of  local  in- 
flammation in  common  parts  and  in  a  healthy  habit, 
as  follows:  The  pulse  is  frequent,  full,  and  strong; 
all  the  secretions  are  diminished ;  the  patient  is  vigi- 
lant and  restless ;  the  perspiration  is  obstructed,  and 
the  skin  is  hot  and  dry ;  the  urine  is  high-coloured  and 
in  small  quantity ;  the  mouth  is  parched  and  the  tongue 
flirred ;  an  oppressive  thirst  is  experienced ;  with  dis- 
turbance of  the  nervous  system ;  loss  of  appetite  and 
Bleep ;  and,  in  some  cases,  delirium. 

TREATMENT    OF   INFLAMMATORY    FEVER. 

Upon  this  part  of  the  subject  very  little  is  to  be  said ; 
for  as,  in  almost  every  instance,  the  febrile  disturbance 
of  the  system  is  produced  and  entirely  kept  up  by  the 
local  inflammation,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  means 
employed  for  diminishing  the  exciting  cause,  are  also 
the  best  for  abating  the  constitutional  effects.  Hence 
it  very  seldom  happens  that  any  particular  measures 
are  adopted  expressly  for  the  fever  itself;  as  this  af- 
fection is  sure  to  subside  in  proportion  as  the  local  in- 
flammation is  lessened  or  resolved.  But  when  the 
febrile  disturbance  is  considerable,  and  the  inflamma- 
tion itself  is  also  considerable,  the  agitated  state  of  the 
system  may  have  in  its  turn  a  share  in  keeping  up  and 
even  increasing  the  local  affection,  and  should  be 
quieted  as  much  as  possible.  However,  in  these 
very  instances,  in  all  probability,  we  should  be  led  to 
a  more  rigorous  adoption  of  the  antiphlogistic  plan  of 
treatment,  by  an  abstract  consideration  of  the  state  of 
the  local  inflammation  itself,  without  any  reierence  to 
that  of  the  constitution.  Indeed,  the  increased  action 
of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  the  suppression  of  the 
secretions,  require  the  employment  of  antiphlogistic 
means  and  antimonials,  the  very  same  things  which 
are  indicated  for  the  resolution  of  the  local  inflamma- 
tion itself.  Bleeding,  purging,  cold  drinks,  low  diet ; 
the  exhibition  of  the  antimonuim  tartarizatum,  James's 
powder,  or  the  common  antimoiiial  powder ;  and  bath- 
ing the  feet  and  body  in  warm  water,  are  measures 
which  have  the  greatest  efficacy  in  tranquillizing  the 
constitutional  disturbance  implied  by  the  term  inflam- 
matory fever.  But  I  think  it  right  to  repeat,  that  it  is 
hardly  ever  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  such  an  eva- 
cuation as  general  bleeding  mere?y  on  account  of 
the  fever;  as  this  is  only  an  effect  which  invaria- 
bly subsides  in  proportion  as  the  local  cause  is  dimi- 
iiished. 

As  Dr.  Thomson  has  remarked,  "the  inflammatory 
fever,  succeeding  to  external  injuries  or  to  chirurgical 
operations,  undergoes  a  kind  of  natural  crisis,  by  the 
appearance  of  suppuration.  In  these  instances,  there- 
fore, unless  when  the  patient  is  strong  and  in  full  health, 
when  the  disease  is  seated  in  an  organ  of  much  im- 
portance to  life,  or  is  in  danger  of  spreading,  as  is  the 
«a8e  in  all  inflammations  of  the  membranes  hning  the 
three  great  cavities  of  the  body,  the  lancet  ought  to  be 
used  with  caution.  For  we  may,  by  too  free  a  detrac- 
tion of  blood,  produce  a  sudden  sinking  of  the  powers 
of  life,  and  convert  the  existing  constitutional  symp- 
toms into  fever  of  a  different  type  or  character.  But 
in  all  ca.se3  of  inflammation  in  which  any  doubt  arises 
with  regard  to  the  farther  general  detraction  of  blood, 
it  may,  I  believe,  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  it 
is  safer  to  employ  local  than  general  blood-letting."— 
{Lectures  on  Infiammation,  p.  170.) 

111CCT4C   FEVER. 

The  sympathetic  or  symptomatic  fever  already  de- 
scribed is  an  immediate  affection  of  the  constitution. 
In  conseijuence  of  some  local  disorder ;  hectic  fever  is 
a  remote  effect.  Wlien  hectic  fever  is  a  consequence 
of  local  disease,  it  has  commonly  been  preceded  by  in- 
flammation and  suppuration ;  but  there  is  an  inability 
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to  produce  granulation  and  cicatrization  ;  and  the  cure, 
of  course,  cannot  be  accomplished.  The  constitution 
may  now  be  said  to  be  oppressed  with  a  local  disease 
or  irritation  from  which  it  cannot  deliver  itself. 

A  distinction  should  be  made  between  hectic  fever 
arising  entirely  from  a  local  complaint  in  a  good  con- 
stitution, which  is  only  disturbed  by  too  great  an  irrita- 
tion,  and  hectic  fever  arising  principally  from  the  bad- 
ness of  the  constitution,  which  does  not  dispose  the 
parts  to  heal.  In  the  first  species  it  is  only  necessary 
to  remove  the  part  (if  removable),  and  then  all  will  do 
well ;  but  in  the  second,  nothing  is  gained  by  a  removal 
of  the  part,  unless  the  wound  made  in  the  operation 
IS  much  less,  and  more  easily  put  into  a  local  method 
of  cure ;  by  reason  of  which  the  constitution  sinks 
less  under  this  state  and  the  operation  together,  than 
under  the  former  disease.  Here  the  nicest  discrimina- 
tion is  requisite. — {Hunter.) 

Owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances,  hectic  fever 
comes  on  at  very  different  periods  after  the  inflammation 
and  commencement  of  suppuration.  Some  constitu- 
tions, having  less  powers  of  resistance  than  others, 
must  more  easily  fall  into  this  state. 

Hectic  fever  takes  its  rise  from  a  variety  of  causes, 
which  have  been  divided  into  two  species  with  regard 
to  disea.sed  parts ;  viz.  parts  called  vital,  and  others  not 
of  this  nature.  Many  of  the  causes  of  hectic  fever, 
arising  from  diseases  of  the  vital  parts,  would  not 
produce  this  constitutional  affection  if  they  were  in 
any  other  part  of  the  body ;  such,  for  instance,  is  the 
situation  of  tumours,  either  in,  or  so  situated  as  to 
press  upon  a  vital  part,  or  one  whose  functions  are 
immediately  connected  with  life.  Scirrhi  in  the  sto- 
mach and  mesenteric  glands,  diseased  lungs,  liver,  &c. 
very  soon  produce  hectic  fever. 

When  hectic  fever  arises  from  a  disease  of  a  part 
that  is  not  vital,  it  commences  sooner  or  later,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  part  to  heal  or  continue 
the  disease.  If  the  part  be  far  from  the  source  of  the 
circulation,  the  fever  will  come  on  sooner  with  the 
same  quantity  of  disease.  When  the  disease  is  in  parts 
which  are  not  vital,  and  excites  hectic  fever,  it  is  gene- 
rally in  situations  where  so  much  mischief  happens  as 
to  affect  the  constitution,  and  where  the  powers  of 
healing  are  little.  This  is  the  case  with  diseases  of 
many  of  the  joints.  We  must  also  include  parts  which 
have  a  tendency  to  such  specific  diseases  as  are  not 
readily  cured  in  any  situation. 

Although  hectic  fever  commonly  arises  from  some 
incurable  local  disease  of  a  vital  part,  or  from  an  ex- 
tensive disease  of  a  common  part,  yet  it  is  possible  tor 
it  to  be  an  original  disease  in  the  constitution,  without 
any  local  cause  whatever  that  can  be  specified. 

Hectic  is  a  slow  mode  of  dissolution ;  the  general 
symptoms  are  those  of  a  low  or  slow  fever,  attended 
with  weakness.  But  there  is  rather  weak  action  than 
real  weakness;  for  upon  the  removal  of  the  hectic 
cause,  the  action  of  strength  is  immediately  produced, 
and  every  natural  function  is  re-established,  however 
much  it  may  have  been  previously  impaired. 

The  particular  symptoms  are  debility ;  a  small, 
quick,  and  sharp  pulse ;  the  blood  forsakes  the  skin ; 
loss  of  appetite ;  frequently  a  rejection  of  all  aliment 
from  the  stomach ;  wasting ;  a  great  readiness  to  be 
thrown  into  sweats  ;  spontaneous  perspirations,  when 
the  patient  is  in  bed ;  pale  coloured  and  very  copious 
urine ;  and  often  a  constitutional  purging. 

Hectic  fever  has  been  imputed  to  the  absorption  of 
pus  into  the  circulation ;  but  no  doubt  much  exaggera- 
tion has  prevailed  in  the  doctrine  which  ascribes  to  this 
cause  many  of  the  bad  symptoms  frequently  attacking 
persons  who  have  sores.  When  suppuration  takes 
place  in  particular  parts,  especially  vital  ones,  hectic 
fever  almost  constantly  arises.  It  also  attends  many 
inflammations  before  suppuration  has  actually  hap- 
pened, as  in  cases  of  white  swelling  of  the  Urge  joints. 
The  same  quantity  and  species  of  inflaniination  and 
suppuration  in  any  of  the  fleshy  parts,  especially  such 
as  are  near  the  source  of  the  circulation,  have  in  gene- 
ral no  such  effect.  Hence,  in  the  first  instances,  the 
fever  is  only  an  effect  on  the  system,  produced  by  a 
local  complaint  that  has  a  peculiar  property 

The  constitution  syinpjtthizes  more  readily  with  dis- 
eases of  vital  organs,  than  with  those  of  any  other 
parts ;  their  diseases  are  aKso  in  general  more  di/ficuU 
of  cure  than  the  same  affections  of  parts  which  arenot 
vital.    All  diseases  of  bones,  ligaments,  and  teu«n« 
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affect  the  constitution  more  readily  than  those  of  mus- 
cles, skin,  cellular  membrane,  &c. 

When  the  disease  is  in  vital  parts,  and  is  such  as 
not  to  kill  by  its  first  constitutional  effects,  the  system 
flien  becomes  teased  with  a  complaint  which  is  dis- 
Tjarbing  the  necessary  actions  of  health.  In  the  large 
joints,  a  disease  continues  to  harass  the  constitution  by 
attacking  parts  which  have  no  power,  or  rather  no  dis- 
Bosition,  to  produce  salutary  inflammation  and  suppu- 
ration. Thus,  the  system  is  also  irritated  by  the 
existence  of  an  incurable  disease.  Such  is  the  theory 
of  the  cause  of  hectic  fever. 

If  the  absorption  of  matter  always  produced  the 
symptoms  above  described,  how  could  any  patient  who 
has  a  large  sore  possibly  escape  hectic  ]  for  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  one  sore  can  absorb  more 
readily  than  another.  If  absorbed  matter  occasioned 
such  violent  effects  as  have  been  commonly  ascribed  to 
it,  why  does  not  venereal  matter  do  the  same  ?  We 
often  know  that  absorption  is  going  on  by  the  progress 
of  buboes.  A  large  one,  just  on  the  point  of  bursting, 
has  been  known  to  be  absorbed,  in  consequence  of  a 
few  days'  sea-sickness.  The  person  continued  at  sea 
for  four-and-twenty  days  afterward,  yet  no  hectic 
symptoms  followed,  but  only  the  specific  con.stitutional 
effects,  which  were  of  a  very  different  description. 

When  the  cavities  of  veins  are  inflamed,  matter  is 
sometimes  formed  within  these  vessels,  aod  cannot  fail 
to  get  into  the  circulation  ;  yet  hectic  symptoms  do  not 
arise.  Also  very  large  collections  of  matter,  produced 
without  visible  inflammation,  as  many  abscesses  of 
the  scrofulous  kind,  are  wholly  absorbed  in  a  very 
short  time,  but  no  bad  symptoms  are  ihe  consequence. 
We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  absorption  of 
pus  has  no  share  in  occasioning  hectic  fever.  Many 
arguments  might  be  adduced  to  expose  the  absurdity  of 
the  doctrine;  but  here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  the 
reader  to  what  Mr.  Hunter  has  said  farther  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  his  work  on  inflammation 

It  is  much  more  probable  that  hectic  fever  arises 
from  the  effect,  which  the  irritation  of  a  vital  organ,  or 
other  parts,  such  as  joints,  has  on  the  constitution, 
when  either  incurable  in  themselves,  or  are  so  for  a 
time  to  the  constitution. 

TRKAT.MENT    OF   HKCTIC   FKVER. 

There  is  no  method  of  curing  the  consequences  above 
related.  All  relief  must  depend  on  the  cure  of  the 
cause,  viz.  the  local  complaint,  or  on  its  removal. 

Tonic  medicl'^ri  "srve  been  recommended,  on  account 
of  the  evident  existence  of  great  debility.  Antiseptics 
have  also  been  given,  in  consequence  of  the  idea,  that 
when  pus  is  absorbed,  it  makes  the  blood  disposed  to 
putrefy.  For  these  reasons,  bark  and  wine  have  been 
exhibited.  In  most  cases,  bark  will  only  assist  in  sup- 
porting the  constitution.  Until  the  cause  is  removed, 
however,  there  seems  no  prospect  of  curing  a  disorder 
of  the  constitution.  It  is  true,  tonic  medicines  may 
make  the  system  less  susceptible  of  the  disease,  and 
also  contribute  to  diminish  the  cause  itself,  by  dispos- 
ing the  local  complaints  to  heal.  When,  however, 
hectic  fever  arises  from  a  specific  disease,  such  as  the 
venereal,  though  bark  may  enable  the  constitution  to 
bear  the  local  affection  better  than  it  otherwise  could 
do,  yet,  as  Mr.  Hunter  remarked,  it  can  have  little 
effect  upon  the  syphilitic  mischief 

No  medicine,  not  even  bark  itself,  has  any  direct 
power  of  communicating  strength  to  the  human  con- 
stitution. All  that  can  be  done  in  the  treatment  of 
hectic  fever,  when  it  is  thought  inexpedient  or  imprac- 
ticable to  remove  the  morbid  part,  is  to  combat  particu- 
lar symptoms,  and  to  promote  digestion.  It  is  by 
bringing  about  the  latter  object  that  bark  in  these 
cases  is  useful.  The  infusion  of  cinchona,  and  the 
sulphate  of  quinine,  being  more  likely  to  agree  with 
he  stomach  than  the  decoction  or  powder,  should  ge- 
Jierally  be  preferred.  Nourishing  food,  easy  of  diges- 
tion, should  be  frequently  taken  in  email  quantities 
at  a  time.  Nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to  a  weak  con- 
stitution than  overloading  the  stomach.  Wine  may 
•Iso  be  given,  but  not  too  freely,  and  not  at  all  if  it 
should  create  heartburn,  as  it  sometimes  does  in  hectic 
patients.  Madeira  is  less  apt  than  port  to  have  this  dis- 
agreeable effect.  In  these  cases  it  is  hkewise  often  found 
Usefiil  to  administer  gentle  cordial  aromatic  draughts. 
But  of  all  medicines,  opium  is  perhaps  the  most  valu- 
able tc  those  who  are  afflicted  with  hectic  fever;  it 


alleviates  pain,  procures  sleep,  and  checks  the  dianlMi 
which  so  frequently  contributes  to  hasten  the  patiea 
dissolution. 

When  the  local  complaint  connected  with  this  fei 
is  totally  incurable,  it  must,  if  possible,  be  removed 
a  manual  operation.     Thus,  when   a  diseased  jo; 
keeps  up  hectic  fever,  and  seems  to  present  no  hope 
cure,  amputation  must  be  performed.    But  when  t 
local  disease  is  attended  with  a  chance  of  cure,  pi 
vided  the  state  of  the  constitution  were  improved,  t 
surgeon  is  to  endeavour  to  support  the  patient's  strengl 
Great  discretion,  however,  must  be  exercised  in  ( 
ciding  how  long  it  is  safe  to  oppose  the  influence  of 
obstinate  local  disease  over  the  system,  by  the  pow 
of  medicine ;  for,  although  some  patients  in  an  abje 
state  of  weakness  have  been  restored  to  health  by 
removal  of  the  morbid  part,  many  have  been  suffeii 
to  sink  so  low,  that  no  future  treatment   could  sa 
them  from  the  grave.    Clemency  in  the  practice  of  si 
gery  does  not  consist  so  much  in  delaying  strong 
vigorous  measures,  as  in  boldly  deciding  to  put  the! 
in  execution  as  soon  as  they  are  indicated. 

When   hectic  fever  arises  fVom   local    diseases 
parts  which  the  constitution  can   bear  the  removal 
such  parts  should  be  taken  away,  if  they  cannot 
cured  consistently  with  the  advice  already  given.  Wh( 
the  disease  arises  from  some  incurable  disease  in 
extremity, and  amputation  is  performed,  all  the  abo^ 
mentioned  symptoms  generally  cease  almost  imme 
ately  after  the  removal  of  the  limb.    Thus,  as  I 
Hunter  has  correctly  observed,  a  hectic  pulse  at  c 
hundred  and  twenty  has  been  known  to  sink  to  nine 
in  a  lew  hours  after  the  removal  of  the  hectic 
Persons  have  been  known  to  sleep  soundly  the  flr 
night  afterward,  who  had  not  slept  tolerably  for  sever 
preceding  weeks.    Cold  sweats  have  stopped  imme 
ately,  as  well  as  those  called  colliquative.    A  purgii 
has  immediately  ceased,  and  the  urine  begun  to  drop  i 
sediment. 

FICATIO,  or  FICUS.    (A  fig.)    A  tubercle  a6 
the  anus  or  pudenda  resembling  a  fig. 
FINGERS,  ABSCESSES  OF.     See  Whitlow. 
Finoi!;ks,  Amputation  of.    See  Amputation. 
FiNGKRs,  Necrosis  of.    In  these  cases,  the  surgeon- 
is  to  endeavour  to  extract  the  exfoliating  portions  of 
bone  immediately  they  become  loose.     For  this  pur- 
pose, he  is  justified  in  making  such  incisions  as  will 
enable  him  to  fulfil  the  object  in  view.    Until  the  pro- 
cess of  exfoliation  Is  sufficiently  advanced,  he  can  do 
little  more  than  apply  simple  dressings,  and  keep 
part  in  a  clean,  quiet  state. 

When  the  separation  of  the  dead  pieces  of  bone 
certainly  destroy  the  utility  of  the  finger,  and  conver 
the  part  into  an  inconvenient,  stiff  appendage  to  the 
hand ;  or,  when  the  patient's  health  is  severely  int- 
palred  by  the  Irritation  of  the  disease,  the  termination 
of  which  cannot  be  expected  within  a  moderate  space 
of  time ;  amputation  is  proper.  It  is  a  truth,  however, 
that  many  fingers  are  amputated  which  might  be  pre- 
served ;  and  surgeons  ought  to  consider  well  before 
presuming  to  remove  parts  which,  when  curable,  may 
become  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  regard  to  the 
perfection  of  the  hand.  The  bread  of  many  persons,  it 
is  well  known,  depends  on  the  unmutilated  state  of 
certain  fingers.  These  remarks  are  offered,  because  I 
have  seen  several  surgeons,  fond  of  seizing  every  oppor-' 
tunlty  of  cutting  their  fellow-creatures,  remove  fingers 
which  might  have  been  usefully  saved,  either  by  allot- 
ting a  Utile  more  time  for  the  exfoliation,  or  by  making 
incisions,  and  cutting  out  the  dead  piece  of  bone.— [See 
note  on  article  Whitlow.] 
FiNGKKs,  Dislocations  of.  See  Dislocation. 
Fingers,  Fractures  of.  See  Fracture. 
Fingers,  suPEKNUMKHARY.  The  instances  of  ct 
dren  born  with  a  smaller  number  of  fingers  than  natur 
are  more  rare  than  cases  in  wliich  the  number 
greater  than  usual.  Of  the  latt/-  a^formation,  exa 
pies  were  noticed  in  times  o;  jreat  antiquity.  Thi 
in  the  1st  book  of  Chronicles  is  the  following  notice  ( 
such  an  occurrence :  "  There  was  war  at  Gath,  wher 
was  a  man  of  great  stature,  whose  fingers  and  tc 
were  four-and-twenty,  six  on  each  hand,  and  six  onj 
each  foot."— (CAap.  xx.  ver.  6.)  Anne  Boleyn,  so  celo- 
brated  for  her  beauty  and  her  misfortunes,  had  sii 
fingers  on  her  right  hand.  Pliny,  the  naturalist,  speaks 
of  two  sisters,  who  had  six  fingers  on  each  of  their 
hands.    In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Scvk 
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ences  for  1743,  is  the  account  of  n  child  which  was 
shown  at  one  of  the  meetings,  and  had  six  toes  on  each 
foot,  and  the  same  number  of  fingers  on  each  hand. 
In  each  foot  there  were  six  nictatarsil  bones,  and  in 
the  left  hand  an  equal  number  of  metacarpal  bones ;  but 
in  the  right  hand  there  were  only  five,  the  outer  one  of 
■which  had  two  articular  surfaces,  one  for  the  little,  and 
the  other  for  the  supernumerary  finger.  In  the  Copen- 
hagen  Transactions,  T.  Bartholine  has  inserted  the 
description  of  a  very  curious  skeleton ;  on  the  right 
hand  there  were  seven  fingers,  on  the  left  six ;  and 
besides  these  circumstances,  the  thumb  was  double. 
On  the  right  foot  there  were  eight  toes,  on  the  left, 
nine ;  the  right  metatarsus  consisting  of  six  bones,  the 
left  of  seven.  Saviard  speaks  of  a  still  more  curious 
case :  he  saw  a  new-born  infant  at  the  II6tel-Dieu,  at 
Paris,  which  had  ten  fingers  on  each  hand,  and  ten 
toes  on  each  foot;  the  phalanges  seemed  as  if  they 
were  all  in  a  broken,  imperfect  state.— (0//s.  de  Chir.) 
The  example  of  the  greatest  number  of  fingers  and 
toes  is  recorded  by  Voight :  including  the  thumb,  there 
were  thirteen  fingers  on  each  hand,  and  twelve  toes  on 
each  foot.—  {Mag.  fur  das  neueste  der  Naturkunde,  b. 
3,  p.  174.)  Individuals  are  occasionally  born  with  two 
thumbs  on  the  same  hand.— (PanaroZu^,  Oentec,  3, 
Obs.i-S.) 

Since  allowing  the  redundant  number  of  fingers  to 
remain  would  keep  up  deformity,  and  create  future  in- 
convenience, the  surgeon  is  called  upon  to  amputate 
them.  The  redundant  fingers  are  sometimes  with, 
sometimes  without,  a  nail ;  seldom  more  numerous  than 
one  upon  each  hand ;  generally  situated  just  on  the  out- 
side of  the  little  fingers  ,  and,  as  far  as  my  observation 
extends,  incapable  of  motion,  in  consequence  of  not 
being  furnished  like  the  rest  of  the  fingers  with  muscles. 
For  the  most  part  the  phalanges  are  also  imperfectly 
formed  or  deficient.  The  best  plan  is  to  cut  off  sui)e- 
numerary  fingers  with  a  scalpel  at  the  place  where  they 
are  united  to  the  other  part  of  the  hand.  The  operation 
should  be  performed  while  the  patient  is  in  the  infant 
state,  that  is  to  say,  before  the  superfluous  parts  have 
acquired  much  size,  and  while  the  object  can  be  accom- 
plished with  the  least  pain.  The  incisions  ought  to  be 
made  so  as  to  form  a  wound  with  edges  which  will  ad- 
mit of  being  brought  together  with  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster.  As  soon  as  the  dressings  are  applied,  the  he- 
morrhage will  almost  always  cease  without  a  ligature. 

FISSURE.  {From  fi/ido,  to  cleave  asunder.)  A  very 
fine  crack  in  a  bone  is  so  called. 

FISTULA,  in  surgery,  strictly  means  a  sore  which 
has  a  narrow  orifice,  runs  very  deeply,  is  callous,  and 
has  no  disposition  to  heal.  The  name  is  evidently 
taken  from  the  similitude  which  the  long  cavity  of  such 
an  ulcer  has  to  that  of  a  pipe  or  reed.  A  fistula  com- 
monly leads  to  the  situation  of  some  disease  keeping 
up  suppuration  ;  and  from  which  place  the  matter  can- 
not readily  escape.  No  technical  term  has  been  more 
misapplied  than  this ;  and  no  misinterpretation  of  a 
word  has  had  worse  influence  in  practice  than  that  of 
he  present  one.  Many  simple,  healthy  abscesses  with 
small  openings  have  too  often  been  called  fistulous ; 
and  being  considered  as  in  a  callous  state,  the  treat- 
ment pursued  has  in  reality  at  last  rendered  them  so, 
and  been  the  only  reason  of  their  not  having  healed. 

FISTULA  IN  ANO.    See  Anus. 

FISTULA  LACHRYMALIS.  In  correct  language, 
this  term  can  be  applied  only  to  one  case,  viz.  that  in 
which  there  is  an  ulcerated  opening  in  the  lachrymal 
sac,  unattended  with  any  tendency  to  heal,  and  from 
which  opening  a  quantity  of  puriform  fluid  is  from  time 
to  time  discharged,  especially  when  the  lachrymal  sac 
is  compressed.  Such  has  been  the  confusion,  however, 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  diseases  of  the  lachrymal 
passages,  and  so  great  has  been  the  force  of  ancient 
custom,  that  down  to  the  present  time  the  generality 
of  British,  a-s  well  as  foreign,  surgeons,  imply  by  the 
expression  fistula  loAhrymalis  several  forms  of  dis- 
ease, totally  different  from  each  other,  and  to  only  cne  of 
whichthe  name  is  at  all  applicable.  In  order  not  to  assist 
in  perpetuating  this  absurd  and  erroneous  plan,  from 
which  nothing  but  mistakfts  and  ignorance  can  result, 

shall  follow  the  example  pointed  out  by  Beer,  Schmidt, 
4nd  our  countryman  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  and  consider  the 
Tarious  forms  of  disease  to  which  the  lachrymal  pas- 
sages are  subject,  not  under  the  head  ot  fistula  lachry- 
maiis,  but  under  tlie  more  sensible  title,  Lachrymal 
Organs,  diseases  of  the. 
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FISTULiE  IN  PERIN^O.  As  Sir  Astley  Coope* 
has  justly  observed,  incisions  in  the  urethra  generally 
heal  with  great  facility;  a  fact  amply  proved  by  the 
common  result  of  the  lateral  operation ;  but  when 
apertures  are  formed  in  the  urethra,  either  from  dis- 
eased states  of  the  constitution  and  the  part  together, 
or  of  the  latter  alone,  and  when  they  are  accompanied 
with  any  considerable  destruction  of  the  sides  of  the 
urethra,  and  of  the  corpus  spongiosum,  they  are  mostly 
very  difilcult  to  cure.— (S^r^.  Essays,  pt.  2,  p.  211.) 

When  the  methods  recommended  for  the  removal  of 
strictures  (see  Urethra,  Strictures  of)  have  not  been 
attempted,  or  not  succeeded,  nature  endeavours  to  re- 
lieve herself  by  making  a  new  passage  for  the  urine, 
which,  although  it  often  prevents  immediate  death,  yei 
if  not  remedied  is  productive  of  much  inconvenience 
and  misery  to  the  patient  through  life.  The  mode  by 
which  nature  endeavours  to  procure  relief  is  by  ulcera- 
tion on  the  inside  of  that  part  of  the  urethra  which  is 
enlarged,  and  situated  between  the  stricture  and  the 
bladder.  Thus  the  urine  becomes  applied  to  a  new 
surface,  irritating  the  part,  and  occasioning  the  forma- 
tion of  an  abscess  into  which  the  urine  lias  access ; 
and  when  the  matter  is  discharged,  be  it  by  nature  or 
by  art,  the  urine  passes  through  the  aperture,  and  ge- 
nerally continues  to  do  so  while  the  stricture  remains. 
— {A.  Cooper,  Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p.  212.) 

The  ulceration  commonly  begins  near  or  close  to  the 
stricture,  although  the  stricture  may  be  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  bladder.  The  stricture  is  often 
included  in  the  ulceration,  by  which  means  it  is  re- 
moved ;  but  unluckily  this  does  not  constantly  happen. 
The  ulceration  is  aiways  on  the  side  of  the  urethra 
next  to  the  external  surface. 

The  internal  membrane  and  substance  of  the  urethra 
having  ulcerated,  the  urine  readily  gets  into  the  loose 
cellular  membrane  of  the  scrotum  and  penis,  and  dif- 
fuses itself  all  over  those  parts  ;  and  as  this  fluid  is  verj' 
irritating  to  them,  they  inflame  and  swell.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  urine  prevents  the  adhesive  inflammation 
from  taking  place ;  it  becomes  the  cause  of  suppuration 
wherever  it  is  diffused  ;  and  the  irritation  is  often  so 
great  that  it  produces  mortification,  first  in  all  the  cellular 
membrane,  and  afterward  in  several  parts  of  the  skin ; 
all  of  which,  if  the  patient  live,  slough  away,  making  a 
free  communication  between  the  urethra  and  external 
surface,  and  producing  what  are  termed  fistulce  in 
perinceo,  though  it  is  plain  enough  to  every  surgeon 
who  knows  the  correct  meaning  of  the  word  fistula, 
that  a  recent  opening,  produced  in  the  perinaeum  by 
ulceration  or  sloughing,  ought  not  to  be  called  a  fistula 
immediately  it  is  formed,  and  at  least  not  until  it  has 
acquired  some  of  the  characters  specified  in  our  expla- 
nation of  the  term  fistula. 

According  to  Mr.  Hunter,  when  ulceration  takes 
place  farther  back  than  the  portion  of  the  urethra  be- 
tween the  glans  penis  and  membranous  part  of  the 
canal,  the  abscess  is  generally  more  circumscribed. 

The  urine  sometimes  insinuates  itself  into  the  corpus 
spongiosum  urethrae,  and  is  immediately  diffused 
through  the  whole,  even  to  the  glans  penis,  so  as  to 
produce  a  mortification  of  all  those  parts.  A  fatal  in- 
stance of  this  kind  is  reported  by  Mr.  C.  Bell.— {Surgi- 
cal Obs.  vol.  1,  p.  98.) 

Although  the  ulceration  of  the  urethra  may  be  in  the 
perinaeum,  yet  the  urine  generally  passes  easily  for- 
wards into  the  scrotum,  which  contains  the  loosest  cel- 
lular substance  in  the  body ;  and  there  is  always  a 
hardness  extending  along  the  perinwum  to  the  swelled 
scrotum  in  the  track  of  the  pus.— {Hunter.) 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  is  of  opinion,  that  as  soon  as  the 
abscesses,  which  are  the  forerunners  of  the  fistula,  can 
be  plainly  felt  fo  contain  a  fluid,  it  is  the  best  practice 
to  open  them  with  a  lancet.  The  extensive  destruction 
of  parts  by  ulceration  will  thus  be  prevented ;  'he  place 
not  unfreqiientiy  then  heals  up  expeditiously  without 
any  fistulous  orifice  being  left,  and  a  tendency  to  those 
dangerous  extravasations  of  urine  is  also  prevented, 
which,  if  the  abscesses  are  not  oi)ened  early,  often  prove 
destructive  to  life.— (VoZ.  cit.  p.  212.) 

Ulceration  can  only  be  prevented  oy  destroying  the 
stricture ;  but  when  the  urine  is  di(!\ised  in  the  cellular 
membrane,  the  removal  of  the  stricture  will  generally 
be  too  late  to  prevent  all  the  mischief,  although  it  will 
be  necessary  (or  the  complete  cure.  Therefore,  an  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  pass  a  bougie,  (or  i)erhapB  tta* 
stricture  may  have  been  deatroyed  by  the  ulceration,  BO 


as  to  allow  the  instrument  to  be  introduced.  When 
tills  is  the  case,  bougies  must  be  almost  constantly 
»sed  in  order  to  procure  as  free  a  passage  as  possible. 
In  these  cases,  Sir  A.  Cooper  expresses  a  preference  to 
metallic  bougies,  the  size  of  which  is  to  be  gradually 
increased  until  their  diameter  exceeds  the  natural  dia- 
meter of  the  passage-  In  some  instances,  however,  he 
says,  that  it  will  oe  necessary  to  introduce  a  pewter 
catheter,  of  large  size,  and  to  allow  it  to  remain  in  the 
bladder,  so  as  at  once  to  act  upon  the  stricture,  and 
hinder  the  urine  from  passing  through  the  preternatural 
opening.  In  this  manner  a  permanent  cure  may  often 
be  effected.  Although  this  experienced  surgeon  agrees 
with  most  surgeons  of  the  present  day,  respecting  the 
general  inexpediency  of  employing  caustic  for  the  re 
moval  of  a  stricture,  under  the  preceding  circumstances, 
yet  he  admits  that  instances  do  present  themselves,  in 
which,  from  long  neglect,  the  urethra  and  the  parts 
surrounding  the  stricture  are  so  altered  in  structure, 
that  no  instrument  can  be  passed  through  the  obstruction 
without  danger,  and  where  the  slower  action  of  caustic 
is  safer  than  the  use  of  a  metaUic  bougie. — {Surgical 
Essays,  part  2,  p.  213.)  The  experience  of  modern 
surgeons  tends  to  prove,  however,  that  there  are  some 
cases  which  form  exceptions  to  the  plan  of  employing 
•bougies  or  catheters,  though  a  fistulous  opening  may 
have  occurred  in  the  passage.  These  cases  are  the 
examples  in  which  the  apertures  in  the  urethra  are  the 
consequence  of  ulceration  and  abscess,  unaccompanied 
by  stricture,  and  talcing  place  in  a  bad  constitution,  and 
perhaps  only  preceded  by  a  slight  discharge  from  the 
urethra.  Here  bougies  would  increase  the  tendency  to 
ulceration,  and  aggravate  the  local  and  constitutional 
irritation. — {A.  Cooper,  p.  216.) 

While  we  are  attempting  to  cure  the  stricture,  anti- 
phlogistic measures,  particularly  bleeding,  are  to  be 
adopted.  The  parts  should  be  exposed  to  the  steam  of 
hot  water;  the  warm  bath  made  use  of;  opium  and 
turpentine  medicines  given  by  the  mouth  and  in  glys- 
ters,  with  a  view  of  diminishing  any  spasmodic  affec- 
tion. But,  as  Mr.  Hunter  observes,  all  these  proceed- 
ings are  often  insufficient ;  and  therefore  an  immediate 
effort  must  be  made,  both  to  unload  the  bladder  and  to 
prevent  the  farther  effusion  of  urine,  by  making  an 
opening  in  the  urethra  somewhere  beyond  the  stricture, 
but  the  nearer  to  it  the  better. 

Introduce  a  director,  or  some  such  instrument,  into  the 
urethra,  as  far  as  the  stricture,  and  make  the  end  of  it 
as  prominent  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  felt ;  which,  in- 
deed, is  often  impossible.  If  it  can  be  felt,  it  must  be 
cut  upon,  and  the  incision  carried  on  a  little  farther  to- 
wards the  bladder  or  anus,  so  as  to  open  the  urethra  be- 
yond the  stricture.  This  will  both  allow  the  urine  to 
escape,  and  destroy  the  stricture.  If  the  instrument  can- 
not be  felt  at  first  by  the  finger,  we  must  cut  down  to- 
wards it ;  and  on  afterward  feeling  it,  proceed  as  above. 

When  the  stricture  is  opposite  the  scrotum,  as  the 
opening  cannot  be  made  in  this  situation,  it  must  be 
made  in  the  perinaeum  ;  in  which  case,  there  can  be  no 
direction  given  by  an  instrument,  as  it  will  not  pass 
sufficiently  far,  and  the  only  guide  is  our  anatomical 
knowledge.  The  opening  being  made,  proceed  as  di- 
rected in  the  cure  of  a  false  passage.— (See  Urethra, 
False  Passage  of,)  In  whcihsoever  way  the  operation 
is  done,  a  bougie,  or  a  catheter,  which  is  better,  must 
afterward  be  introduced,  and  the  wound  healed  over  it. 

When  the  inflammation  from  the  extravasation  of 
urine  is  attended  with  suppuration  and  mortification, 
the  parts  must  be  freely  scarified,  in  order  to  give  vent 
both  to  the  urine  and  pus.  W\\en  there  is  sloughing, 
the  incisions  should  be  made  in  the  mortified  parts. 

Sometimes,  when  the  urethra  is  ulcerated,  and  the 
cellular  membrane  of  the  penis  and  prepuce  is  so  much 
distended  as  to  produce  a  phymosis,  it  is  impossible  to 
iind  the  orifice  of  the  urethra. 

Frequently  the  new  passages  for  the  urine  do  not 
heal,  on  account  of  the  stricture  not  being  removed  : 
and  even  when  this  has  been  cured,  they  often  will  not 
heal,  but  become  truly  fistulous,  and  produce  fresh  in- 
flammation and  suppurations,  which  often  burst  by 
distinct  openings.  Such  new  abscesses  and  openings 
•often  form  in  consequence  of  the  former  ones  having 
become  too  small  before  the  obstruction  in  the  urethra 
is  removed. 

Such  diseases  sometimes  bring  on  intermittent  disor- 
Jera,  which  do  not  yield  to  bark,  but  cease  as  soon  as 
■jhe  fistulae  and  disease  of  the  urethra  have  been  cured. 
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In  order  to  cure  fistulae  in  perinaeo,  unattended' 
the  above-described  urgent  symptoms,  the  ur 
must  be  rendered  as  free  as  possible,  and  this  alone 
often  enough ;  for  the  urine,  finding  a  ready  pass 
forwards,  is  not  forced  into  the  internal  mouth  i  " 
fistula,  which  therefore  heal  up.  The  cure  of 
strictures,  however,  is  not  always  sufficient,  and 
following  operation  becomes  indispensable. 

The  sinuses  are  to  be  laid  open  in  the  same  mam 
as  other  sinuses,  which  have  no  disposition  to  " 
doing  this,  as  little  as  possible  of  the  sound  part  of  1 
urethra  must  be  opened.  Hence  the  surgeon  must  ^ 
rect  himself  to  the  inner  orifice  of  the  fistulae,  by  means 
of  a  staff,  introduced  (if  possible)  into  the  bladder,  and 
a  probe  passed  into  one  of  the  fistulous  passages.  The 
probe  should  be  first  bent,  that  it  may  more  readily 
follow  the  turns  of  the  fistula.  When  it  can  be  made 
to  meet  the  staff,  so  much  the  better ;  for  then  the  op 
rator  can  just  cut  only  what  is  necessary. 

When  the  fistula  is  so  straight,  as  to  admit  of  a 
rector  being  introduced,  this  instrument  is  the  be 
When  neither  the  probe  nor  the  director  can  be  made 
to  pass  as  far  as  the  staff,  we  must  open  the  sinuses  as 
far  as  the  first  instrument  goes,  and  then  search  for  the 
continuation  of  the  passage,  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
it  open.  The  difficulties  of  this  dissection,  however,  in 
the  thickened,  diseased  state  of  the  parts  in  the  scrotum 
and  perinaeum,  are  such  as  can  only  be  duly  appreciated 
by  a  man  who  has  either  made  the  attempt  himself,  or 
seen  it  made  by  others.  I  have  myself  seen  one  of  the 
first  anatomists  in  London  fail  in  two  instances  to  trace 
the  continuation  of  the  urethra,  and  balfled  in  the  en- 
deavour, therefore,  to  pass  an  instrument  from  the 
orifice  of  that  passage  into  the  bladder.  The  difficulty 
and  confusion,  arising  from  the  hardened,  enlarged  state 
of  the  parts,  which  are  to  be  cut,  have  been  well  de- 
picted by  Mr.  C.  Bell.— (Surgical  Obs.  vol.  1,  p.  129.; 

Having  divided  the  fistula3  as  far  as  their  terminat 
in  the  urethra,  a  catheter  should  be  introduced 
worn,  at  first,  almost  constantly.  This  is  better  tha 
bougie,  which  must  be  frequently  withdrawn  to  alW 
the  patient  to  m.ake  water,  and  it  often  could  not  be  1 
troduced  again  without  being  entangled  in  the  wound 

In  many  ca.ses  the  employment  of  the  catheter  should 
not  be  continued  after  a  certain  period.    At  first,  it  often 
assists  the  cure  ;  but,  in  the  end,  it  may  obstruct 
healing,  by  acting  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  as  i 
extraneous  body. 

Hence,  when  the  sores  become  stationary,  let  the  ( 
theter  be  withdrawn,  and  introduced  only  occasionally. 
And  even  after  the  sores  are  well,  it  will  be  prudent  to 
use  the  bougie,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the 
sage  is  free  from  disease. 

When  fistulae  in  perinaeo  have  been  laid  open, 
wounds  are  to  be  at  first  dressed  down  to  the  bott 
as  much  as  possible,  which  will  prevent  the  reunion  of 
the  parts  first  dressed,  and  make  the  granulations 
shoot  from  the  bottom,  so  as  to  consolidate  the  whole 
by  one  bond  of  uman.— (Hunter  on  the  Venereal  Disease, 
ed.  2.)  Additional  observations  upon  this  subject,  and, 
in  particular,  the  opinions  of  Desault,  will  be  foundj 
the  article  Urinary  Abscesses  and  FistulcB.  Siri 
Cooper's  practice,  in  cases  where  a  considerable  per 
of  the  urethra  has  been  destroyed,  will  be  hereafter! 
ticed. — (See  Urethra.) 

FISTULA,  SALIVARY,    See  Parotid  Thict. 

FLUCTUATION,  (From /wcfo,  to  float.)  Thei 
ceptible  motion  communicated  to  any  collection  of  pt 
lent  matter,  or  other  kind  of  fluid,  by  applying  tne 
gers  to  the  surface  of  the  tumour,  and  pressing 
them  alternately,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  finger 
one  hand  are  to  be  employed  in  pressing,  or  rather 
briskly  tapping  upon  the  part,  while  those  of  the  oti 
hand  remain  lightly  placed  on  another  side  of  the  swell- 
ing. When  the  ends  of  one  set  of  fingers  are  thus 
delicately  applied,  and  the  surgeon  taps,  or  makes  re- 
peated pressure  with  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand,  the 
impulse  given  to  the  fluid  is  immediately  perceptible  to 
him,  and  the  sensation  thus  received  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal symptoms  by  which  practitioners  are  enabled  to 
discover  the  presence  of  fluid  in  a  great  variety  of  cases. 
Great  skill  in  ascertaining  by  the  touch  the  presence  of 
fluid  in  parts,  or  being  endued  with  the  tortus  cruditus, 
as  it  is  termed,  distinguishes  the  man  of  experience  a« 
remarkably,  perhaps,  as  any  quality  that  can  be  specified. 

When  the  collection  of  fluid  is  very  deeply  situated, 
the  fluctuation  is  frequently  exceedingly  obncure,  anl 
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wmetimes  not  at  all  diotingulshable.  In  this  circum- 
stance, the  presence  of  the  fluid  is  to  be  ascertanied  by 
the  consideration  of  other  symptoms.  For  example,  m 
cases  of  hydrops  pectoris  and  empyema,  surgeons  do 
not  expect  to  feel  the  undulation  of  the  fluid  in  the 
thorax  with  their  fingers ;  they  consider  the  patient's 
difllculty  of  breathing,  the  uneasiness  attending  his 
lying  upon  one  particular  side,  the  oedema  of  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  chest,  the  dropsical  aflTection  of  other  parts, 
the  more  raised  and  arched  position  of  the  ribs  on  the 
afTecled  side,  the  preceding  rigors,  fever,  and  several 
other  circumstances,  from  which  a  judgment  is  formed, 
both  with  regard  to  the  presence  and  the  peculiar  na- 
ture of  the  fluid. 

FOMENTATION.  By  a  fomentation,  surgeons  com- 
monly mean  the  application  of  flannel  or  towels,  wet 
with  warm  water  or  some  medicinal  decoction.  In  the 
practice  of  surgery,  fomentations  are  chiefly  of  use  in 
relieving  pain  and  inflammation,  and  in  promoting  sup 
puration,  when  this  is  desirable.  Some  particular  de- 
coctions, however,  are  used  for  fomentations,  with  a 
view  of  affecting,  by  means  of  their  medicinal  qualities, 
scrofulous,  cancerous,  and  other  sores  of  a  specific  na- 
ture. I  shall  merely  subjoin  a  few  of  the  most  useful 
fomentations  in  common  use. 

FOMENTUM  AMMONIiE  MURIATiE,  :  R.  Fo- 
ment! communis  Ibij.  Ammon.  mur.  5J.  Spirit. 
cdmph.  5ij. 

Just  before  using  the  hot  decoction,  add  to  it  the  am- 
monia muriata  and  spirit.  Said  to  be  of  service  to 
some  indolent  ulcers ;  and,  perhaps,  it  might  be  of  use 
in  promoting  the  absorption  of  some  tumours,  and  sup- 
puration in  others. 

FOMENTUM  CHAM^MELI.  R.Linicontusi  jj. 
Chamsemcli  ?  ij.  Aq.  distillat.  Ibvj.  Paulisper  coque, 
et  cola.    A  fomentation  in  very  common  use. 

FOMENTUM  CONII  II.  Fol.  conii  recent,  fcj.  vel 
fol.  conii  exsiccat.  3  iij.  Aq.  comm.  Ibiij.  Coque  usque 
reman.  Ibij.  et  cola.  Sometimes  applied  to  scrofulous, 
cancerous,  and  phagedenic  ulcers. 

FOMENTUM  GALL^.  Vc.  Galla;  contusae  jss. 
Aq.  ferventis  Ibij.  Macera  per  horam,  et  cola.  Used 
for  the  prolapsus  ani,  and  sometimes  eriployed  as  a 
cold  application,  in  cases  of  hemorrhoids. 

FOMENTUM  PAPAVERIS  ALBI.  R.  Papav.  alb. 
exsiccati,  3  iv.  Aq.  pur.  Ibvj.  Bruise  the  poppies,  put 
them  in  th^j  water  and  boil  the  liquor,  till  only  a  quart 
remains,  which  is  to  be  strained.  This  fomentation  is 
an  excellent  one,  for  very  painful  inflammations  of  the 
eyes,  and  for  numerous  ulcers  and  other  diseases,  at- 
tended with  intolerable  pain. 

FORCEPS.  An  instrument  much  employed  in  surgery 
for  a  variety  of  purposes,  and  having  accordingly  va- 
rious constructions.  The  general  design,  however,  of 
surgical  forceps  is  to  take  hold  of  substances  which 
cannot  be  conveniently  grasped  with  the  fingers ;  and, 
of  course,  the  instrument  is  always  formed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  pair  of  pincers,  having  two  blades,  either 
with  or  without  handles,  according  to  circumstances. 
The  smallest  forceps  is  that  which  is  employed  in  the 
operation  of  extractmg  the  cataract,  and  which  is  useful 
for  removing  any  particles  of  opaque  matter  from  the 
pupil,  after  the  cliief  part  of  the  crystalline  lens  has 
been  taken  away. 

Another  forceps,  of  larger  size,  is  that  used  for  taking 
up  the  mouths  of  the  arteries,  when  these  vessels  re- 
quire a  hgature,  in  cases  of  hemorrhage.  This  instru- 
ment is  also  frequently  employed  for  taking  dressings 
off  sores,  removing  pieces  of  dead  bone,  foreign  bodies 
from  wounds,  and  particularly  for  raising  the  fibres, 
-which  are  about  to  be  cut,  in  all  operations  where 
tareful  dissection  is  required.  This  forceps  resembles 
that  which  is  contained  in  every  ca.se  of  dissecting  in- 
struments, and  is  on:en  called  the  artei^y  or  dissecting 
forceps,  fi-om  its  more  important  uses. 

Neither  of  the  foregoing  forceps  is  made  with  han- 
dles ;  each  opens  by  its  own  elasticity ;  and  the  ends 
of  the  blades  only  come  into  contact  when  pressed  to- 
gether by  the  surgeon. 

The  following  kinds  of  forceps  are  constructed  with 
handles,  by  moans  of  which  tliev  are  both  opened  and 
shut : 

1,  The  common  forceps,  contained  in  every  pocket- 
case  of  surgical  instruments,  and  used  for  removing 
dressings  from  sores,  extracting  dead  pieces  of  bone, 
fitteign  bodies,  «kc. 

2.  Larger  forceps,  employed  for  extracting  polypi. 
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3.  Forceps  of  different  sizes  and  constructions,  used 
in  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  for  taking  the  stone  out 
of  the  bladder,  or  for  breaking  the  calculus,  when  it  is 
too  large  to  be  extracted  in  an  entire  state. 

4.  Cutting  forceps,  as  the  common  bone-nippers,  and 
the  sharp  forceps,  made  with  the  edges  in  the  same  lina 
with  the  handles,  used  by  Mr.  Liston  for  the  division 
of  bones. 

FRACTURE  is  a  solution  of  continuity  of  one  or 
more  bones,  produced  in  general  by  external  force  ;  but 
occasionally,  by  the  jiowerful  action  of  muscles,  as  is 
oflen  exemplified  in  the  broken  patella. 

The  subject  of  fractures  is  so  interesting  a  branch  of 
surgery,  and  the  accidents  themselves  so  frequent  and 
important,  that  the  little  which  English  surgeons  have 
done  for  the  improvement  of  this  part  of  their  profession 
cannot  but  cause  equal  surprise  and  regret.  Mr.  Pott, 
it  IS  true,  made  many  excellent  observations  on  the 
treatment  of  fractures  in  general,  and  his  remarks  on 
compound  fractures  in  particular  are  in  some  respects 
the  best  which  are  extant ;  but  what  surgeon  will  now 
presume  to  defend  the  weak  arguments  upon  which  he 
has  founded  the  doctrine  of  paying  unqualified  attention 
to  the  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  as  if  this  were  an  ob- 
ject which  should  constantly  supersede  every  other 
consideration,  and  invariably  regulate  the  posture  of 
the  limb  ?  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  my  own 
belief,  that  the  doctrine  and  practice  recommended  by 
Mr.  Pott,  in  regard  to  fractured  thighs  has  done  consi- 
derable harm,  and  the  more  so,  as  coming  from  a  man 
who  was  deservedly  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  best  and 
most  experienced  judges  of  surgical  practice.  Many 
a  surgeon  in  this  country  implicitly  believed  everything 
which  was  asserted  by  so  able  a  master,  and  the  very 
observations  which  some  years  ago  were  here  consi- 
dered to  be  the  glory  of  their  author  and  the  pride  of 
English  surgery,  are  now  exposed  by  the  surgeons  of 
neighbouring  countries,  as  specimens  of  wrong  pre- 
cepts and  bad  practice.  M.  Roux,  in  fact,  has  had  but 
too  much  room  for  animadversion  upon  this  subject, 
Down  to  the  period  of  his  visit  to  this  country,  if  we 
except  some  of  Mr.  Pott's  observations  on  the  use  of  the 
eighteen-tailed  bandage,  the  necessity  of  quietude,  the 
principles  on  which  splints  ought  to  be  constructed,  and 
the  inestimable  remarks  on  compoimd  fractures  by  the 
same  distinguished  English  surgeon,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  we  had  made  a  single  improvement  of  consequence 
in  the  treatment  of  any  particular  fracture,  while  the 
generality  of  our  surgical  writers  had  given  the  most 
faulty  and  imperfect  account  of  the  diagnosis,  and  every 
thing  else  relating  to  these  accidents.  What  is  worse, 
a  view  of  our  practice  conveyed  no  better  opinion  of 
this  part  of  our  surgery.  Observe  the  care  and  neat- 
ness with  which  a  French  surgeon  applies  the  bandages 
and  splints,  and  consider  how  well  every  indication  is 
accomplished  by  his  apparatus,  and  you  will  find  great 
cause  both  for  admiration  and  imitation.  On  the  other 
hand,  see  the  slovenly  way  in  which  an  English  sur- 
geon generally  puts  on  the  splints  and  roller,  and  the 
unscientific  method  in  which  he  usually  treats  a  frac- 
tured thigh  or  clavicle,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  comparison.  This  was  a  matchless 
opportunity  for  M.  Roux  to  draw  a  parallel  in  favour  of 
French  surgery,  and  of  course  he  has  not  neglected  it, 
many  pages  of  his  work  being  devoted  to  an  explanation 
of  the  many  improvements  Desault  made ;  the  little,  or 
rather  the  nothing,  which  we  had  done ;  and  the  errors, 
to  which  we  unfortunately  still  adhere. — (See  Voyage 
fait  a  Lmidres  en  1814,  ou  Parallile  de  la  Chirurgi^ 
Angloise  avec  la  Chirurgie  Francoise,  p.  173,  «.\-c.)  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  period  has  now  ar 
rived,  when  we  shall  give  to  the  study  of  fractures  the 
time,  the  attention,  and  the  importance  which  it  claims ; 
and  when  even  the  young  hospital  pupil  will  not  be 
convinced,  that  his  lecturer  by  one  or  two  cursory  dis- 
courses can  have  done  justice  to  the  subject.  The  ob* 
servations  lately  published  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  on 
fractures  of  the  joints,  are  indeed  highly  creditable  to 
this  part  of  f^nglish  surgery,  and  afford  satisfectory 
evidence  of  the  increased  attention  which  is  now  paid 
to  the  principles  which  ought  to  regulate  the  treatment 
of  each  individual  example  of  the  accident. 

In  this  article,  my  plan  is  to  follow  the  arrangement 
adopted  by  Boyer,  in  his  Traiti  des  Maladies  ChiruT'- 
gicales,  t.  .S.  I  shall  first  speak  of  fractures  in  gene- 
ral, and  allot  separate  sections  to  the  consideration  o(, 
1.  Their  differences :  2.  T^eircau-scs;  3   Thcirsymp- 
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toma-  4.  Their  prognosis;  5.  Their  treatment;  6.  The 
formation  of  callus.  ,   ^       -.,,     ..  „ 

The  subject  will  then  conclude  with  a  full  account 
of  the  symptoms,  causes,  and  treatment  of  the  frac- 
tures of  particular  bones. 

] .  Differences  of  Fractures. 

The  differences  of  fractures  depend  upon  what  bone  is 
broken ;  what  portion  of  it  is  fractured ;  the  direction  of 
the  fracture;  the  respective  position  of  the  fragments; 
and  lastly,  upon  circumstances  accompanying  the  in- 
jury, and  making  it  simple,  compound,  or  variously  com- 
plicated. 

1.  In  respect  to  the  hone  affected. — Sometimes  it  is 
one  of  the  broad  bones,  as  the  scapula,  the  sternurh,  or 
the  OS  ilium.  Sometimes  it  is  a  short  bone,  like  the  os 
calcis ;  but  far  more  commonly  it  is  one  of  the  long 
bones.  The  situation  and  functions  of  the  broad  bones 
render  their  fractures  un frequent.  The  bones  of  the 
skull  are  the  only  exception  to  this  remark ;  for  they 
are  often  broken  ;  but  here  the  assistance  of  the  sur- 
geon is  required  less  for  .he  solution  of  the  continuity 
itself,  than  for  the  affection  of  the  brain,  and  the  extra- 
vasation of  blood,  with  which  the  case  is  apt  to  be  com- 
bined. Fractures  of  the  short  bones  are  still  more  un- 
usual, because  these  bones,  being  nearly  equal  in  their 
three  dimensions,  are  capable  of  greater  resistance, 
and  are  not  much  within  the  reach  of  external  vio- 
lence. Besides,  most  of  them  are  but  little  exposed  to 
the  operation  of  outward  force,  by  their  situation  or 
functions.  Hence,  except  when  limbs  are  crushed, 
fractures  of  short  bones  are  generally  caused  by  mus- 
cular action,  which  frequently  breaks  the  patella,  ole- 
cranon, and  OS  calcis.  The  long  bones,  which  serve  as 
pillars,  or  arches  of  support,  or  levers,  are,  from  the  very 
nature  of  their  functions,  particularly  liable  to  fractures. 

2.  In  respect  to  the  part  of  the  bone  broken. — Bones 
may  be  fractured  at  different  points  of  their  length. 
Most  commonly,  their  middle  portion  is  broken,  and  in 
this  circumstance  they  usually  break  like  a  stick,  which 
has  been  bent  beyond  its  extensibility  by  a  force  ap- 
plied at  each  end  of  it.  Sometimes  the  fracture  occurs 
more  or  less  near  the  extremities  of  the  bone,  which 
is  always  an  unfavourable  event.  Lastly,  the  bone  is 
sometimes  broken  in  several  places,  and  the  injury  may 
be  produced  by  two  different  causes,  "which  operate 
successively,  or  simultaneously,  upon  the  broken  parts 
of  the  bone ;  or  it  may  be  occasioned  by  one  sii  s.\e 
cause,  which  acts  at  the  same  moment  upon  sevtiral 
points  of  it.  These  distinctions  of  fractures,  deduced 
from  their  particular  situation  (says  Boyer),  are  not 
mere  scholastic  refinements ;  they  have  a  truly  import- 
ant influence  over  the  prognosis  and  treatment. 

3.  In  respect  to  the  direction  in  which  the  bone  is 
broken.— A.  bone  may  be  fractured  in  various  ways, 
and  the  fracture  receives  different  names,  according  to 
its  direction  in  regard  to  the  axis  of  the  bone.  Thus, 
fractures  are  distinguished  into  transverse  and  oblique. 
The  obliquity  renders  the  surface  of  the  injury  larger, 
and  materially  increases  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
the  ends  of  the  bone  in  contact,  after  the  fracture  has 
been  set.  Oblique  fractures  are  subject  to  considerable 
Tariety,  which  depends  upon  the  degree  of  their  obli- 
quity, and  whether  they  are  partly  oblique  and  partly 
transverse.  When  a  bone  is  broken  in  different  places 
at  once,  and  divided  into  several  fragments,  or  splinters, 
the  fracture  is  termed  comminuted. 

Duverney  admitted  another  classof  fractures,  viz.  lon- 
gitudinal.—{See  Traitc  des  Maladies  des  Os,  t.  I,  p. 
167.)  But  such  cases  were  regarded  by  J.  L.  Petit  as 
only  imaginary,  because  he  conceived  that  any  blow, 
capable  of  breaking  a  bone  longitudinally,  would  much 
more  readily  cause  a  transverse  fracture.  For  the 
same  reason,  Louis  absolutely  rejected  the  possibility 
of  longitudinal  fractures,  and  this  sentiment  has  pre- 
vailed down  to  the  present  day. 

The  following  case,  however,  is  related  by  Leveillt5, 
in  order  to  prove  the  possibility  of  longitudinal  frac- 
tures. He  amputated  the  thigh  of  an  Austrian  soldier 
who  was  put  under  liis  care  in  the  year  1800,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  struck  by  a  ball  in  the  low-er  third  of 
the  leg  at  the  battle  of  Marengo.  The  soldier  had 
walked  several  miles,  after  receiving  the  injury,  before 
be  arrived  at  Pavia.  The  wound  appeared  simple  and 
likely  to  heal  as  soon  as  the  injured  portion  of  the  tibia 
had  exibUated.  The  event  turned  out  otherwise,  and 
the  thigh  was  amputated. 


ijKveiM  has  preserved  the  tibia,  upon  which  tlic  1 
pression  of  the  ball  may  be  distinguished,  and  from  i 
point  run  several  longitudinal  and  oblique  lines,  whid 
extend  from  the  lower  third  towards  the  upper  headl 
tibia,  and  pass  through  the  whole  thickness  of  tlie  ] 
rietes  of  the  medullary  canal.  They  were  acknd 
ledged  to  be  really  longitudinal  fractures,  by  Dut 
Chaufrier,  Dum6ril,  Deschamps,  and  Roux,  who  we 
appointed  by  the  Ecole  de  Medecine  to  inquire  into  tfi 
fact.— {Leveille,  Nouvelle  Doctrine  Chir.  t.2,  p.  If 

In  several  cases  of  fractured  thigh-bones  from  gi 
shot  violence,  which  were  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cc 
and  myself  in  Holland,  the  bone  was  split  longitud 
nally  to  the  extent  of  seven  or  eight  inches.  Tlie  fa 
however,  that  bullets  and  other  balls  do  produce  lolj 
gitudinal  fractures,  is  now  universally  admitted  ; 
were  there  any  doubt  upon  the  subject,  a  specimen  se 
to  England  by  my  friend  Dr.  Cole,  would  soon  remoD 
it.  Boyer,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  denied  the  possil 
lity  of  longitudinal  fractures,  in  his  late  work  remarli 
"  On  trouve  ncanmoins,  a  la  suite  des  pluies  d\ 
a  feu,  les  os  fendus  suivant  leur  longueur,  jusq 
dans  leurs  articulations,"^ — but  he  is  correct  when  \ 
adds,  that  such  instances  afford  no  proof  of  the 
bility  of  a  simple  longitudinal  fracture.— (See  Tra 
des  Maladies  Chir.  t.  d,p.  10.) 

4.  In  regard  to  the  respective  position  of  the  fra 
ments. — These  differences  are  highly  important  to  1 
understood,  because,  as  Boyer  remarks,  the  treatme 
of  fractures  consists  almost  entirely  in  remedying 
preventing  the  displacement  of  the  fragments.  It] 
not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  such  displacement  i 
an  absolutely  essential  symptom  of  all  fractures,  for] 
seldom  exists  in  members  composed  of  two  bone' 
when  only  one  of  them  is  broken.  Neither  does  it  cc 
stantly  happen  in  every  fracture  of  the  neck  of  a  bon 
as  is  exemplified  in  certain  fractures  of  the  neck  of  1' 
thigh-bone,  the  fragments  of  which  sometimes  chani 
their  relative  situation  only  when  the  patient  tries  ] 
walk,  or  the  limb  is  imprudently  moved  about.  Fr 
lures  of  the  leg  are  also  observed,  in  which  there; 
neither  a  displacement  of  the  fragments,  nor  an  alter 
tioii  in  the  shape  of  the  limb,  especially  when  the  tit 
alone  is  fractured  near  its  upper  part,  where  it  is  ve 
thick.  When  the  ulna  alone  is  broken  at  its  upp 
part,  there  is  hardly  ever  any  displacement.  The  corr 
ponding  surfaces  of  the  fragments  having  a  large 
tent  cannot  be  separated,  or  can  only  be  so  with 
culty.  Fractures  of  the  fibula  are  also  frequently 
attended  with  displacement.  But  it  is  a  symptc 
that  almost  constantly  occurs  when  both  bones  of 
leg  or  forearm  are  fractured  together;  as,  also,  in 
tures  of  limbs  which  contain  only  one  bone,  on  accoB 
of  the  Uttle  extent  of  the  surfaces  of  the  fracture, 
the  great  number  of  muscles  which  tend  to  dispU 
them. 

The  displacement  may  happen  in  respect  to  the  i 
ameter,  length,  direction,  or  circumference  of  theboi 

In  respect  to  the  diameter. — Transverse  fractures  are 
the  only  cases  in  which  this  kind  of  displacement  is 
observed.    The  two  fragments  may  either  be  in  con-^ 
tact  at  a  part  of  their  surfaces,  or  they  may  not  be  f 
contact  at  all.    In  the  latter  circumstance,  the  limb  | 
shortened  by  the  ends  of  the  fracture  slipping  over  < 
other. 

In  respect  to  length. — This  mode  of  displacement,  1 
which  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  pass  more  or  le 
over  each  other,  constantly  occurs  in  oblique  fracture 
and  sometimes  in  transverse  ones,  when  the  dis^plao 
ment  in  the  direction  of  the  diameter  of  the  bone 
been  such  that  the  surfaces  of  the  fracture  are 
longer  in  contact.  It  will  be  hereafter  explained,  til 
whenever  the  limb  is  shortened  in  fractures  of  the  i 
tremities,  it  is  the  lower  fragment  that  is  displaced. 

We  may  refer  to  the  species  of  displacement  here 
spoken  of,  that  which  takes  place  in  fractures  of  the 
patella,  olecranon,  and  os  calcis ;  but  with  this  dir 
ence,  that  the  fragments,  instead  of  passing  over  i 
other  separate  from  each  other  in  the  direction  of  i 
length  of  the  bone,  and  continue  separated  by  an  inte 
space  more  or  less  considerable. 

In  respect  to  the  direction  of  the  bone.— In  this  kil 
of  displacement,  the  two  fragments  form  an  angle  mo' 
or  less  prominent,  and  the  bone  appears  arched.  It  j 
principally  observed  in  comminuted  fi-actures.  It  ma 
also  happen  in  simple  ft-actures;  for  instance,  in 
leg,  when  the  limb  in  a  straight  posture  iJoes 
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lie  upon  a  surface  exactly  horizontal,  and  the  heel  is 
lower  than  the  rest  of  the  limb.  The  angular  projec- 
lion  is  then  anterior.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  pos- 
.*rior,  if  the  heel  were  too  much  raised. 

In  respect  to  the  circumference  of  the  bone.— This 
displacement  occurs  when  the  lower  fragment  performs 
a  rotatory  movement,  while  the  upper  one  continues  mo- 
tionless. Thus,  in  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur, 
if  the  foot  is  badly  supported  by  the  apparatus,  its 
weight,  together  with  that  of  the  limb  and  the  action  of 
the  muscles,  inclines  it  outwards,  and  turns  the  lower 
fragment  in  the  same  direction. 

Besides  the  simple  displacements  above  described, 
there  are  others  of  a  more  complicated  nature,  which 
happen  in  several  directions  at  once.  For  example, 
suoli  is  the  displacement  observed  in  a  fracture  of  the 
thigh-bone,  when  the  lower  fragment  is  drawn  upwards 
and  inwards,  while  the  foot  is  turned  outwards. 

Let  us  ne.xt  consider  the  causes  of  the  displacement 
of  fi-actures. 

The  bones,  being  only  passive  instruments  of  loco- 
motion, possess  not,  in  their  own  organization,  any 
cause  of  the  change  of  situation  which  takes  place  ; 
but  yield  to  the  impulse  of  external  bodies,  the  weight 
of  the  member,  and  the  action  of  the  muscles 

The  displacement  may  be  produced  by  an  external 
force,  either  at  the  moment  when  the  fracture  happens, 
and  by  the  very  action  of  the  fracturing  cause  itself: 
or  it  may  be  caused  by  the  weight  of  the  body  when 
the  fracture  precedes  the  fall;  or  lastly,  it  may  be 
brought  on  by  some  other  external  force,  acting  on  the 
fragments,  sooner  or  later,  alter  the  occurrence  of  the 
injury. 

The  outward  violence,  which  is  productive  of  a  frac- 
ture, operates  sometimes  directly  on  the  situation  of 
the  breach  of  cominuity ;  sometimes  on  parts  more  or 
less  distant  from  it.  In  both  cases,  the  action  of  the 
force  is  not  confined  to  the  production  of  the  fracture, 
but  is  partly  spent  in  causing  a  displacement  of  the 
fragments. 

Fractures  are  generally  occasioned  by  falls.  Some- 
cimes,  however,  the  fall  does  not  happen  till  afler  the 
leg  or  thigh  is  actually  broken.  The  weight  of  the 
body  then  produces  the  displacement,  by  pushing  the 
upper  fragment  again.st  the  soft  parts,  which  are  more 
or  less  lacerated.  This  is  what  happened  to  Ambrose 
Pare,  who,  being  kicked  by  a  horse,  endeavoured  to  get 
out  of  the  way,  but  instantly  fell  down,  and  the  rwo 
bones  of  his  left  leg,  which  had  been  fractured,  being 
impelled  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  not  only  passed 
through  the  skin,  but  even  through  his  stocking  and 
boot.  Boyer  has  seen  a  case  nearly  similar  in  a  young 
man  about  twenty  years  of  age,  who.  in  a  standing 
posture,  was  struck  on  the  middle  of  the  thigh  with 
the  pole  of  a  carriage,  which  fractured  the  femur.  The 
patient  fell  down,  and  in  the  fall  the  upper  fragment 
was  not  only  driven  through  the  muscles  and  integu- 
ments, but  also  through  his  breeches. 

The  weight  of  the  limb  itself  may  produce  displace- 
ment according  to  the  direction  or  circumference  of  the 
bone,  as  already  detail'^d.  The  disturbance  of  the  limb, 
also,  in  lifting  the  patient  and  carrying  him  to  his  bed, 
may  sometimes  alter  the  relative  situation  of  the  frag- 
rnents,  and  cause  them  to  be  disj)laced. 

But  of  all  the  causes  of  the  displacement  of  frac- 
tures, the  action  of  the  muscles  is  the  common  and 
most  powerful  one.  Among  the  muscles  surrounding 
a  fractured  bone,  some  are  attached  to  it  throughout  its 
whole  length,  and  are  equally  coimected  with  both  the 
fragments.  Some  arise  from  the  bone  above,  and  are 
inserted  either  into  that  which  is  articulated  with  the 
lower  fragment,  or  into  the  lower  fragment  itself. 
Lastly,  there  are  others  which  come  from  a  point  more 
or  less  distant,  and  terminate  in  the  upper  fVagment. 
The  muscles  round  the  thigh-hone  funiish  examples  of 
these  three  arrangements.  The  triceps  is  attached  to 
the  bone  its  whole  length.  The  biceps,  semi-mem- 
bmnosHH,  and  semi-tendinosus,  come  from  the  pelvis, 
and  are  inserted  into  the  leg,  a  part  with  which  the 
lower  fragment  is  articulated,  and  all  the  motions  of 
which  it  follows.  The  great  head  of  the  triceps  is  in- 
serted into  this  fragment  itself.  La.stly,  the  iliacus, 
psoas,  pectincus.  «kc..  come  from  the  loins  and  pelvis, 
and  are  attached  to  the  femur,  not  far  from  its  up- 
per end. 

The  muscles  attached  to  both  fragments  contribute 
very  little  to  tJicir  displacemenf .    They  may,  however, 


draw  them  to  the  side  on  which  they  are  situated,  and 
thus  change  the  direction  of  the  limb.  The  triceps, 
especially  its  middle  portion,  acts  in  this  manner  ia 
fractures  of  the  femur,  and  renders  the  thigh  convex 
anteriorly.  The  coraco-brachialis  tends  to  produce 
the  same  effect  when  the  humerus  is  broken  below  its 
middle. 

The  displacement  is  principally  owing  to  such  mus- 
cles as  are  affixed  to  the  lower  fragment,  or  part  with 
which  this  fVagment  is  articulated.  Suppose  the  hu- 
merus  to  be  broken  ber.ween  its  upper  end  and  the  in- 
sertion of  the  great  pectoral.  This  muscle,  aided  by 
the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major,  will  draw  the 
lower  fragment  inwards,  and  displace  it  by  drawing 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  upper  fragment,  which  re- 
mains motionless.  In  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the 
thigh-bone,  the  upper  fragment,  included  within  the 
capsular  ligament,  affords  attachment  to  no  muscle 
All  those  which  are  affixed  to  the  lower  fragment  pull 
it  upwards  and  backwards,  in  which  direction  the  dis- 
placement is  inevitable.  In  all  fractures,  the  loweC 
fragment  follows  every  movement  made  by  the  part  Ot 
the  limb  with  which  it  is  articulated,  and  consequently 
the  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  bones  of  this 
last  part  of  the  limb,  become  a  powerful  cause  of  dis- 
placement. Thus,  in  a  fracture  of  the  f high-bone,  the 
biceps,  semi-tendinosus,  and  semi-membrartosus,  draw 
the  leg,  and  with  it  the  lower  fragment,  upwards,  in- 
wards, and  backwards,  so  as  to  make  the  lower  eiid 
of  the  fracture  ascend  at  the  inside  of,  and  rather  be» 
hind,  the  upper  one,  the  extremity  of  which  then  pro- 
jects forwards  and  outwards.  In  a  fracture  of  the  leg, 
the  gastrocnemius,  soleus,  and  peronei  muscles,  act- 
ing upon  the  loot,  pull  the  lower  fragments  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula,  and  draw  them  to  the  outer  and  poste- 
rior side  of  the  upper  fragments.  For  here,  as  well  as 
every  where  else,  the  strongest  muscles,  in  producing 
the  displacement,  draw  towards  their  own  side  the  end 
of  the  fracture  on  which  they  operate.  And  as  the 
posterior  muscles  of  the  leg  are  far  more  numerous 
and  powerful  than  those  on  the  front  of  the  limb,  while 
those  on  its  outside  are  not  antagonized  by  any  others, 
the  displacement  must  happen  in  the  direction  back- 
wards and  outwards.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  bone  is 
fractured  at  a  given  point,  a  knowledge  of  the  muscles 
will  enable  one  to  determine  d  priori  in  what  direction 
the  displacement  will  occur,  if  no  means  be  taken  to 
impede  it,  and  it  proceed  altogether  from  this  particu- 
lar cause. 

Lastly,  the  muscles  which  are  attached  only  to  the 
upper  fragment,  may  sometimes  displace  it.  In  a 
fracture  of  the  thigh  situated  immediately  below  the 
little  trochanter,  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles  to- 
gether carry  forwards  the  extremity  of  the  upper  frag- 
ment, which  elevates  the  integuments  and  forms  a 
more  or  less  considerable  projection  near  the  fold  of 
the  groin.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  in  general, 
the  displacement  of  the  upper  fragment  is  not  com- 
mon, and  that  it  is  the  lower  one  which  is  drawn  out 
of  its  proper  position. 

The  manner  in  which  the  displacement  of  fractures 
is  effected  by  the  action  of  muscles  explains  one  cir- 
cumstance which  frequently  attends  these  cases,  espe- 
cially fractures  of  the  thigh,  clavicle,  and  leg.  This  is 
a  rising,  a  projection,  of  the  upper  fragment,  or  that 
which  is  nearest  the  trunk.  One  might  believe,  at  first 
sight,  that  such  projection  is  formed  by  the  upper  frag- 
ment, which,  quitting  its  natural  situation,  rises  over 
the  lower  one.  But,  on  the  least  reflection,  it  becomes 
manifest  that  the  upper  end  of  the  fracture  projects 
only  becau.se  the  lower  one  is  displaced  and  drawn  to- 
wards that  side  on  which  the  strongest  muscles  are 
situated.  Thus,  in  practice,  in  order  to  make  the  rising 
(nid  of  the  bone  (as  it  was  termed)  disappear,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  reduce  the  lower  fragment  into  its  na- 
tural place.  If,  instead  of  doing  this,  pressure  be 
made  on  the  projecting  part,  the  design  fails ;  and  if 
the  plan  be  still  more  forcibly  pursued  and  continued, 
inflammation  ami  sloughing  of  the  integuments  and 
other  soft  parts,  and  the  conversion  of  the  case  into  a 
compound  fracture,  are  likely  to  be  the  unfortunate 
consequences. 

5.  In  respect  to  circumstances  ivith  which  fractures 
are  accompanied. — The  mont  important  diVisi'"'  ol 
fractures  is  into  simple  and  compound. 

By  a  simple  fracture,  surgeons  mean  a  brea'  Ji  tn> 
continuity  of  one  or  more  bones,  without  any  tjiernal 
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wound,  communicating  internally  with  the  fracture, 
and  caused  by  the  protrusion  of  the  ends  of  the  broken 
bone  or  bones.  By  a  compound  fracture,  they  signify 
the  same  sort  of  injury  of  a  bone  or  bones,  attended 
"With  a  laceration  of  the  integuments,  which  laceration 
is  produced  by  the  protrusion  of  one  or  both  ends  of 
the  fracture. 

The  dangerous  nature  of  compound  fractures  will 
he  fully  explained  in  the  sequel  of  this  article:  the  sub- 
ject indeed  has  been  already  touched  upon  in  speaking 
of  Amp%^ation. 

Fractures  are  said  to  be  complicated,  when  they  are 
attended  with  diseases  or  accidents,  which  render  the 
indications  in  the  treatment  more  numerous,  and  re- 
quire the  employment  of  different  remedies,  or  the 
practice  of  sundry  operations,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  cure. 

Thus,  fractures  may  be  complicated  with  severe  de- 
grees of  contusion,  wounds  of  the  soft  parts,  the  injury  of 
large  blood-vessels,  a  dislocation,  or  diseases,  and  parti- 
cular states  of  the  constitution,  as  the  scurvy,  rickets, 
lues  venerea,  pregnancy,  &c.,  which  are  said  to  re- 
tard the  formation  of  callus,  and  render  the  cure  more 
Dackward. 

The  complication  of  fracture  with  dislocation  hap- 
pens but  seldom,  and  it  cannot  occur  unless  the  luxa- 
tion has  taken  place  first,  or  has  been  produced  at  the 
same  time  with  the  fracture,  and  by  the  same  cause. 
When  once  the  fracture  has  happened,  the  fragments 
are  not  sufficiently  within  the  grasp  of  external  force, 
and  are  too  moveable,  to  admit  of  the  bone  being  dislo- 
cated. 

A  patient  with  fracture  may  be  attacked  by  an  acute 
disease,  which  may  render  the  treatment  more  trouble- 
some, and  the  cure  slower. 

[Undei  the  head  of  differences  in  fractures  may  be 
fitly  introduced  that  injury  to  the  bones  of  children 
which  is  denominated  a  bending  of  the  bones,  from 
falls,  blows,  and  external  violence,  since  this  injury 
requires  the  same  treatment  as  fractures,  although 
crepitus  and  displacement  of  fragments  are  absent.  In 
the  Amer.  Med.  Recorder  for  1821,  will  be  found  a  valu- 
able paper  on  this  subject  from  Dr.  J.  R.  Barton,  of 
Philadelphia,  including  another  injury  to  the  bones  of 
children  which  is  not  unfrequent,  which  he  calls  a 
partial  or  incomplete  fracture  of  a  single  bone  or  both 
It  is  the  more  important  that  Dr.  B.'s  facts  and  obser- 
vations should  not  be  overlooked,  because  it  is  a  sub- 
ject seldom  noticed  by  surgical  writers,  although 
highly  important.  Some  mention  is  made  of  it  by  Un- 
derwood and  Boyer,  and  perhaps  by  these  alone.  Dr. 
Barton  has  accompanied  his  paper  by  very  accurate 
drawings  of  the  deformity  occas'ioned  by  both  of  the 
accidents  to  which  he  refers.— Reese.] 

2.  Causes  of  Fractures. 

The  causes  of  fractures  are  divided  into  predisposing 
and  remote. 

In  the  first  class  are  comprehended  the  situation  and 
functions  of  the  bones,  the  age  of  the  patients,  and 
their  diseases.  Superficial  bones  are  more  easily  frac- 
tured than  those  which  are  covered  by  a  considerable 
quantity  of  soft  parts.  The  functions  of  some  bones 
render  them  more  liable  to  be  fractured  than  others  ;  thus 
the  radius,  which  supports  the  hand,  is  more  liable  to 
he  fractured  than  the  ulna.  The  clavicle,  which  serves 
to  keep  the  shoulder  in  its  proper  position  and  support 
on  its  arched  extremity  all  the  motions  of  the  upper 
extremity,  is  particularly  subject  to  be  broken.  The 
gradual  increase  of  the  "quantity  of  the  phosphate  of 
lime,  in  the  structure  of  the  bones,  makes  them  brittle 
in  proportion  as  we  advance  in  years ;  and,  in  old  age, 
the  proportion  of  the  inorganized  to  the  organized  part 
is  so  great,  that  the  bones  are  fractured  by  the  slightest 
causes.  In  childhood,  the  fibrous  and  organized  part 
bears  a  greater  proportion  to  the  earth,  and  the  bones 
being  consequently  more  elastic  and  flexible,  are  not  so 
easily  broken  as  in  old  age. 

Lues  venerea,  arthritis,  cancer,  rachitis,  scurvy,  and 
scrofula,  says  Leveille,  predispose  to  fractures.  B.  Bell 
mentions  two  venereal  patients,  of  whom  the  hardest 
and  largest  bones  were  completely  broken  by  the  ordi- 
nary action  of  the  muscles  of  the  limb.  Fabricius 
Hildanus  quotes  from  Sarazin,  a  physician  of  Lyons, 
the  case  of  a  gouty  patient,  sixty  years  of  age,  who, 
in  putting  on  his  glcve,  broke  his  arm  above  the  elbow. 
Desault  used  oflen  to  speak  of  a  nun  of  Salp6tri^re,  ' 


whose  arm  was  broken  as  a  person  was  hat  _^_ 
out  of  a  ".arriage.  Louis,  who  was  vexed  ~that" 
union  took  place,  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find 
thigh-bone  experience  the  same  fate  one  day  ; 
was  changing  her  posture  in  bed.  It  was  then  lear 
that  she  had  a  cance r  in  her  ri ght  breast.  Le veill e  assii 
us,  that  he  has  observed  similar  cases  in  the  H6tel-Di( 
and  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  met  with  others.— (See  Cance. 

According  to  Leveillu,  the  history  of  two  girls  is  ! 
lated  by  Buchner,  one  of  whom  died  rickety  at  the 
of  sixteen,  having  broken  the  femur  a  short  time 
fore  her  death  ;  and  the  other,  after  taking  the  brea 
very  well  for  two  years,  and  thriving  for  a  time, 
came  affected  with  rachitis,  and  met  vdth  the 
accident  as  she  was  merely  running  along  thestreett 
(Nouvelle  Doctrine  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  Ifi3.) 

Many  extraordinary  instances  of  fractures  from  t| 
morbid  softness  and  fragility  of  the  bones  are  upon 
cord.    Suffice  it  here  to  refer  to  the  Philosophical  Tran 
actions ;   Mem.  de  I'Acad.  Royale  des  Sciences ;  Ac 
Hafnien's. ;  Ephem.  Nat.  C'ir.  dec.  1,  ann.  3,  obs.  US 
Gooch's  Chirurgical  Works,  vol.  2 ;  Saviard,  Obser 
tions  Chir.  p.  274 ;  Gibson's  Institutes  of  Surgery, 
1,  p.  370,  «&c.— (See  also  Fragilitas  and  MoUities 
slum.) 

On  the  subject  of  fractures  produced  by  the  scurvy, 
Leveille  recommends  us  to  peruse  Marcellus  Donatus  j 
Saviard's  Observations;  Heyne  de  Morbis  Ossium; 
Poupart's  Works  inserted  in  the  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des 
Sciences,  1699;  and  the  Treatise  published  at  Verona, 
in  1761,  by  Jean  de  Bona.  To  these  works  I  would 
add  Lord  Anson's  Voyage,  in  which  the  effect  of  the 
scurvy  in  producing  the  absorption  of  the  callus  of  old 
fractures,  and  a  disjunction  of  the  fragments,  is  very 
curiously  exemplified. 

Pare,  Platner,  Callisen,  and  several  other  writei 
set  down  cold  as  a  predispo.<ing  cause  of  fractura 
This  doctrine  has  originated  from  these  injuries  beii 
more  frequent  in  the  winter  time,  but  is  quite  en 
neous,  since,  in  cold  countries,  the  greater  number  ( 
falls  which  happen  in  winter  from  the  slippery  ai 
very  hard  state  of  the  roads,  is  a  circumstance  tb 
fhlly  explains  why  fractures  are  then  more  comm« 
than  in  summer. 

The  remote  cause  of  fractures  is  external  force  y. 
riously  applied  in  falls,  blows,  «&c.  In  particular  ii 
stances  the  bones  are  broken  by  the  violent  action  < 
the  muscles  attached  to  them ;  this  is  almost  aiwai 
the  case  with  the  fractured  patella.  The  olecrani 
and  OS  calcis  have  likewise  been  broken  by  a  viola 
contraction  of  the  muscles  inserted  into  them.  Wi 
respect  to  the  heel.  Petit  records  two  instances,  one  < 
which  was  communicated  to  him  by  Poncelet,  and  1 
other  seen  by  himself  in  Madame  La  Presidente 
Boissire,  who  met  with  the  accident  in  walking" 
gentle  pace  in  the  court  of  the  Hdtel  de  Soubia 
When  the  injury  happens  in  leaping,  or  falls  from 
high  situation,  Leveill6  thinks  it  more  probable  that 
portion  of  the  os  calcis  is  torn  off  by  the  powerful  a 
tion  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  than  that  it  is  broke 
by  any  blow  immediately  on  the  part.  He  states  thi 
Desault  used  frequently  to  cite  two  examples  of  th 
kind,  one  of  which  is  recorded  in  his  CEuvres  Chirur- 
gicales. 

Whether  the  long  bones  can  be  fractured  by  the 
mere  action  of  the  muscles  is  yet  an  unsettled  point. 
In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  a  fracture  of  the 
humerus  is  ascribed  tolhis  cause,  and  Botentuit  saw  the 
sameaccident  produced  by  striking  a  shuttlecock  with  a 
battledrre.  According  to  Debeaumarchef,  as  a  man 
was  descending  a  ladder  at  a  quick  rate,  his  heel  got 
entangled  in  an  opening,  and  he  made  a  violent  exer- 
tion to  avoid  falling.  The  consequence  was  a  fracture 
of  the  lower  third  of  the  leg.  Curet  informs  us  that  a 
cabin-boy,  aged  seventeen,  made  a  considerable  effort  to 
keep  himself  from  being  thrown  down  by  the  rolling  of 
the  ship.  The  femur  was  fractured  by  the  powerful  ac- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh.  The  lad  had  no  fa"" 
and,  with  some  difficulty,  supported  himself  on  tt 
other  limb  till  he  received  assistance. 

We  are  told,  says  Leveille,  by  Poupt^e  Despor 
that  a  negro,  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old, 
seized  wth  such  violent  spasmodic  contractions  of  tJ: 
muscles  of  the  lower  extremities,  that  the  feet  wer 
turned  backwards,  and  the  neck  of  each  thigh-hor 
was  fractured,  the  ends  of  the  broken  bones  als 
protruding  through  the  skin  upon  the  outside  of 
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tliigh.  A  cure  was  effected  after  an  exfoliation.  We 
read  also,  in  the  Miscellanea  Curiosa  Acad.  Naturm 
■  uriosorum,  thit  during  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  a  child  ten 

'•■dTS  old  had  its  left  humerus  and  tibia  broken,  and 
iiat,  upon  opening  the  body,  other  solutions  of  con- 
tinuity were  observed.  Chamseru  assisted  in  dressing 
a  child,  eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  that  had  broken  the 
humerus  in  throwing  a  stone  a  considerable  distance.— 
JLeveilU,  Nouvelle  Doctrine  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  164.  166.) 

Richerand,  however,  positively  denies,  that  a  long 
bone,  when  healthy,  can  ever  be  broken  by  the  mere 
contraction  of  the  muscles.— (iVoso^r.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  12, 
edit.  4.) 

For  my  own  part,  making  all  due  allowance  for  the 
inaccuracy  of  some  of  the  reports  made  by  writers,  1 
think  the  possibility  of  the  long  bones  being  broken  by 
the  violent  action  of  the  muscles  is  sufficiently  proved. 
I  have  never  seen  but  one  example  ;  but  it  was  a  very 
unequivocal  one.  I  once  attended,  for  the  late  Mr. 
Kamsden,  an  exceedingly  strong  man,  at  Pentonville, 
who  broke  his  os  brachii  in  making  a  powerful  blow, 
although  he  missed  his  aim  and  struck  nothing  at  all. 
The  whole  limb  was  afterward  affected  with  vast 
swelling  and  inflammation.  This  man,  I  remember, 
was  also  visited  by  Mr.  Welbank,  of  Chancery-lane. 
According  to  Nicod,  the  greater  number  of  fractures  of 
long  bones,  by  mere  muscular  action,  are  preceded  by 
pains  in  the  broken  limbs ;  and  in  one  of  the  cases  pub- 
lished by  this  author,  not  only  was  this  circumstance 
remarked,  but  an  abscess  and  exfoliation  of  a  portion 
of  the  fractured  humerus  ensued.  In  another  instance 
reported  by  this  gentleman,  the  clavicle  in  a  state  of 
preternatural  fragility  from  disease,  was  fractured  in 
an  effort  to  carry  the  arm  far  behind  the  back.  After 
the  reunion  of  the  fracture,  an  abscess  took  place,  and 
a  piece  of  the  bone  exfoliated. — {Annuaire  Med.  Chir. 
des  Hdpitaiix  de  Paris,  p.  494 — 498,  >^c.  ito.  Paris 
1819.) 

3.  Symptoms  of  Fractures. 
Some  of  the  symptoms  of  fractures  are  equivocal : 
the  pain  and  inability  to  move  the  limb,  commonly  enu- 
merated, may  arise  from  a  mere  bruise,  a  dislocation, 
or  other  cause.  The  crepitus ;  the  separation  and  in- 
equalities of  the  ends  of  the  fracture,  when  the  bone 
is  superficial ;  the  change  in  the  form  of  the  limb ;  and 
the  shortening  of  it;  are  circumstances  communicating 
the  most  certain  information ;  and  the  crepitus,  in  par- 
ticular, is  the  principal  symptom  to  be  depended  upon, 
though  occasionally  attendant  on  dislocations,  and  aris- 
ing, as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  explained,  from  a  change 
in  the  quality  of  the  synovia.— -(O/i  Dislocations,  ^c. 
p.  6.)  The  signs  of  fractures,  however,  are  so  exceed- 
ingly various,  according  to  the  bones  which  are  the 
subject  of  injury,  that  it  cannot  be  said,  that  there  is 
any  one  which  is  invariably  present  and  character- 
istically confined  to  them.  The  writers  of  systems  of 
surgery  usually  notice  loss  of  motion  in  the  injured 
limb,  deformity,  swelling,  tension,  pahi,  &c.,  as  form- 
ing the  general  diagnosis  of  fractures.  However,  it  is 
easily  comprehensible  by  any  one  acquainted  with 
anatomy,  that  numerous  fractures  cannot  prevent  the 
motion  of  the  j)art,  nor  occasion  outward  deformity  ; 
and  every  surgeon  must  know,  that  though  at  first 
there  may  be  pain  in  the  situation  of  a  fracture,  no 
swelling  and  tension  take  place  till  after  a  certain 
period. 

When,  therefore,  a  limb  is  broken,  and  the  event  is 
not  manifest  from  the  distortion  of  the  part,  it  is  proper 
to  trace  with  the  fingers,  the  outlines  of  the  suspected 
bone :  if  it  be  the  tibia,  let  the  surgeon  examine  with 
his  fingers,  whether  any  inequality  can  be  discovered 
along  the  anterior  surface,  and  along  the  sharp  front 
edge  of  that  bone.  If  it  be  the  clavicle,  let  him  trace 
the  superficial  course  of  the  bone,  in  the  same  attentive 
manner.  Wherever  any  unusual  pain  occurs,  or  any 
uuna"iral  irregularity  api)ears,  let  him  try  if  a  grating 
or  crepitus,  cannot  be  lelt,  on  endeavouring  to  make 
one  end  of  the  suspected  fracture  rub  against  the 
other.  When  the  humerus  or  the  os  femoris  is  the 
subject  of  inquiry,  a  crepitus  is  felt  almost  as  soon  as 
the  limb  is  touched ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  broken 
thigh,  there  is  a  considerable  shortening  of  the  extre- 
mity, except  in  a  few  cases  of  fractures,  completely 
transverse.  But  when  there  are  two  bones,  as  in  the 
leg  and  the  forearm,  and  only  one  in  broken,  the 
Qtaer  continues  to  prevent  the  limb  from  being  short- 


ened and  thrown  out  of  its  natural  shape,  so  that  a 
crepitus  can  only  be  felt  by  a  very  careful  examination 
with  the  fingers.  The  difficulty  of  the  diagnosis  is  in- 
creased whon  the  surgeon  is  consulted  late,  and  great 
swelling  has  come  on.  "  Where  is  the  surgeon,"  says 
Boyer,  "  that  has  not  sometimes  hesitated  to  deliver  an 
opinion  in  certain  cases  of  this  description  V—(Traiti 
des  Malad.  Chir.  t.  3,  ;;.  27.) 

When  the  injured  limb  is  shortened,  the  surgeoa 
before  pronouncing  that  such  change  proceeds  from  th» 
passage  of  the  fragments  over  each  other,  must  be  sure 
that  the  bones  are  not  dislocated,  and  that  the  limb  is. 
not  naturally  shorter  than  the  other,  or  in  consequence 
of  a  previous  fracture  that  has  been  badly  set. 

In  comparing  the  length  of  the  lower  extremities,  one 
should  place  the  pelvis  in  a  horizontal  position,  and 
put  the  two  anterior  superior  spines  of  the  ossa  iliiun 
in  the  same  line ;  for,  if  these  processes  are  not  on  a. 
level,  the  limb  towards  which  the  pelvis  inchnes,  will 
seem  longer  than  the  opposite  member. 

The  practitioner  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
anatomy  of  the  limbs,  and  particularly  with  the  mu- 
tual relations  of  the  eminences  of  the  bones  to  each 
other,  will  readily  perceive  the  alterations  produced 
by  a  fracture.  Whenever,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  or 
Wow,  a  limb  becomes  concave  at  a  part  where  it  ought 
to  be  convex ;  or  straight,  et  vice  versa ;  the  change  of 
shape  and  direction  must  proceed  from  a  Iracture  with, 
displacement.  The  inner  edge  of  the  great  toe,  when 
the  leg  rests  on  a  horizontal  surface,  should  corres- 
pond with  the  inner  edge  of  the  knee-pan.  If  this  na- 
tural relation  be  altered ;  if  the  inner  edge  of  the  great 
toe  correspond  with  the  outer  edge  of  the  knee-pan,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  fracture  of  both, 
bones  of  the  leg. — {Boyer,  vol.  cit.  t.  3,  p.  25.) 

1  am  aware,  that  considerable  harm  and  great  un- 
necessary pain  have  been  occasioned  in  the  practice  of 
surgery,  by  too  much  solicitude  to  feel  the  grating  of 
fractured  bones,  and  whenever  the  case  is  sufficiently 
evident  to  the  eyes,  the  practitioner  who  gives  way  tO" 
this  habit  at  the  expense  of  torture  to  the  unfortunate 
patient  ought  in  my  opinion  to  be  severely  censured. 
A  fracture  is  an  injury  necessarily  attended  with  a 
great  deal  of  pain,  and  followed  by  more  or  less  swell- 
ing and  inflammation ;  and  to  increase  these  evils  by 
roughly  or  unnecessarily  handling  the  part,  is  ignorant 
and  cruel,  Euid  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  uixsur 
gical. 

In  some  kinds  of  fractures,  the  broken  bone  is  so 
surrounded  with  thick  fleshy  parts,  that  it  is  diffiult  to. 
feel  a  crepitus,  or  ascertain  the  existence  of  the  injury. 
Some  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  unat- 
tended with  much  retraction  of  the  limb,  are  cases 
illustrative  of  this  observation.  Whether  Laennec's- 
stethoscope  will  become  practically  useful  as  a  means- 
of  elucidating  the  diagnosis,  farther  time  and  expe- 
rience must  determine ;  Lisfranc  is  said  to  have  used 
it  with  success. — (See  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum, 
No.  78,  p.  237.) 

4.  Prognosis  of  Fractures. 

The  prognosis  of  fractures  varies,  according  to  the 
kind  of  bone  injured,  what  part  of  it  is  broken,  the  di- 
rection of  the  breach  of  continuity,  and  what  other 
mischief  complicates  the  case.  Fractures  of  bones 
which  have  many  strong  muscles  inserted  into  them, 
are  more  difficult  of  cure  than  those  of  other  bones 
which  have  not  so  many  powers  attached  to  them  ca- 
pable of  disturbing  the  fragments. 

A  fracture  of  the  middle  part  of  a  long  bone  is  less 
dangerous  than  a  similar  injury  near  a  joint.  Frac- 
tures near  joints  may  occasion  a  false  anchylosis. 
Thus,  in  a  fracture  of  the  thigh-bone  near  the  condyles^ 
the  inflammation  and  swelling  extend  to  the  knee-joint, 
which  is  affected  with  a  degree  of  stiffness  that  con- 
tinues for  a  long  while,  and  sometimes  cannot  be  en- 
tirely cured  during  life.  Moreover,  the  inhammation 
of  the  joint  is  attended  with  more  severe  symptoms,  in 
consequence  of  the  contusion  having  been  more  violent. 
In  a  fracture  near  an  articulation,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
also,  that  the  .si)lints  have  little  command  over  tbe 
short  fragment,  so  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  prevent 
displacement ;  and  with  respect  to  a  tran.sverse  fVac- 
ture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  within  the  capsvlM' 
ligament,  whether  an  unequivocal  s])ecimen  of  the 
reunion  of  such  a  case  by  means  of  bony  matter  is  to 
be  met  with  in  any  museum  in  this  country  is  yet  a 
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disputed  point;  and  notwithstanding  the  statements 
in  the  publications  of  Messrs.  Earle,  Amesbury,  and 
LangstafT,  doubts  still  exist  in  the  mind  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  and  numerous  other  surgeons  of  vast  expe- 
rience, concerning  the  possibility  of  a  bony  union  in 
the  particular  kind  of  accident  here  specified. 

When  a  bone  is  fractured  in  several  places,  the  case 
is  more  serious,  and  the  difficulty  of  cure  much  aug- 
mented. But  the  accident  is  still  worse  when  a  limb 
is  fractured  in  two  different  places  at  once ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  thigh  and  leg.  Here  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  reduce  the  fracture  of  the  thigh  and  maintain 
the  reduction  well,  so  as  to  preserve  the  natural  length 
of  theVunh.— {Buyer,  Traitedes  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3, p.  29.) 

Oblique  fractures  are  more  troublesome  and  difficult 
of  cure  than  transverse  ones,  because  an  oblique  sur- 
face does  not  resist  the  retraction  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  broken  bone,  and  consequently  it  is  very  difficult 
to  keep  the  ends  of  the  fracture  duly  applied  to  each 
other. 

Fractures  complicated  with  ^^olent  contusion  of  the 
soft  parts,  or  with  a  wound,  rendering  them  compound, 
are  much  more  dangerous  than  others  free  from  such 
accidents.  The  bad  symptoms  which  render  com- 
pound fractures  so  dangerous  are  of  many  kinds :  he- 
morrhage ;  violent  and  extensive  inflammation  of  the 
limb,  with  extreme  pain,  delirium,  and  fever ;  large  ab- 
scesses, gangrene,  &c.  Fractures  of  the  leg  are  gene- 
rally more  serious  than  similar  injuries  of  the  upper 
extremity.  The  wound  of  a  large  artery  may  add  con- 
siderably to  the  danger  of  a  fracture. 

In  a  debilitated  old  man,  a  fracture  is  less  likely  to 
end  well  than  in  a  healthy  child,  or  strong  young  sub- 
ject. In  extreme  old  age,  the  cure  of  a  fracture  is 
always  more  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible.— (So- 
yer,  t.3,p.  32.)  The  scurvy  certainly  retards  the  form- 
ation of  callus,  and,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  even 
produces  its  absorption  again ;  but  it  is  not  true,  that 
pregnancy  always  prevents  the  union  of  fractures. 
Some  years  ago,  I  attended,  for  Mr.  Ramsden,  a  wo- 
man in  a  court  leading  out  of  St.  Paul's  churchyard, 
who  broke  both  bones  of  her  leg  when  she  was  several 
months  gone  with  child.  Her  pregnancy,  however,  did 
not  appear  to  be  at  all  unfavourable  to  the  cure,  as  she 
got  quite  well  in  the  usual  time.  "  It  is  not  generally 
settled,"  says  a  modern  writer,  "  whether  pregnancy 
should  be  accounted  a  complication.  I  have,  as  well 
as  some  other  practitioners,  seen  a  pregnant  woman 
get  well  of  a  simple  fracture  in  the  ordinary  time." — 
{LeDeillf-,  Nouvelle  Doctrine  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  159. )  And 
in  another  place  he  says,  "  Contre  Vopinion  de  Fabrice 
de  Hildan.  I'exp/riencem'aprouve  que,  chez  lesfemmes 
grosses,  le  cal  Halt  aussi  prompt  d  seforrner,  que  chez 
toute  autre  personne.^' — {Op.  cit.  t.  2,  p.  172.)  The 
experience  of  Boyer  also  tends  to  prove,  that  pregnancy 
is  not  unfavourable  to  the  union  of  fractures. — (See 
Traite  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  32.) 

The  cases  in  which  fractures  remain  disunited,  will 
be  considered  in  a  future  section  of  the  present  article. 

5.  Treatment  of  Fractures  in  general. 

The  general  treatment  of  fractures  embraces  three 
principal  indications.  The  first  is  to  reduce  the  pieces 
of  bone  into  their  natural  situation.  The  second  is  to 
secure  and  keep  them  in  tliis  state.  And  the  third  is 
to  prevent  any  unpleasant  symptoms  likely  to  arise, 
and  relieve  them  when  they  have  come  on. 

The  first  indication  is  only  applicable  to  cases  attended 
with  displacement ;  for  when  the  fragments  are  not  out 
of  their  relative  position,  the  surgeon  must  strictly  re- 
frain from  all  avoidable  disturbance  of  the  limb.  His 
interference  should  then  be  limited  to  putting  up  the 
fracture,  resisting  the  accession  of  all  unfavourable 
symptoms,  and  removing  them,  if  possible,  after  they 
have  taken  place. 

6.  Of  the  Reduction  of  Fractures, 
The  means  employed  for  the  reduction  of  frac- 
tures in  general  are  chiefly  three,  viz.  extension,  coun- 
ter-extension, and  coaptation,  or  setting.  But,  as 
Boyer  remarks,  these  means  should  vary  according  to 
ihe  species  of  displacement ;  and  surgical  writers  have 
feneralized  too  much  in  representing  them  all  three  as 
necessary  for  the  reduction  of  every  kind  of  fracture. 
In  fact,  there  are  several  cases  in  which  extension  and 
counter-extension  are  positively  useless  :  of  this  nature 
we  fractures  of  the  patella  and  olecranon,  where  the 


displacement  consists  of  a  separation  tf  the 
Here  the  reduction  may  be  accomi)lished  by  putting  tl\e 
limb  in  a  position  in  which  the  muscles  attached  toih 
upper  part  of  the  bone  are  relaxed,  and  then  pushin 
the  upper  fragment  into  contact  with  the  lower. 

Extension  signifies  the^act  of  pulling  the  broken  part 
in  a  direction  from  the  trunk,  with  the  view  of  bringing 
the  ends  of  the  fracture  into  their  natural  situation. 
By  counter-extension,  surgeons  imply  the  act  of  mak- 
ing extension  in  the  opposite  direction,  in  order  to  hin- 
der the  limb,  or  even  the  whole  body,  from  being  drawa 
along  by  the  extending  power,  which  would  then  be 
unavailing. 

It  was  formerly  recommended  to  apply  the  extending 
force  to  the  lower  fragment,  and  the  counter-extensioni 
to  the  upper  one.  Such  practice,  indeed,  was  advised  by 
Mr.  Pott,  and  is  still  generally  preferred  in  this  country  ;■ 
but  upon  the  continent  it  has  been  abandoned.  Th©'' 
objections  made  to  it  by  Boyer  are,  first,  that  it  is  fre- 
quently difficult,  and  sometim&s  impossible,  to  take  hold 
of  the.  two  fragments,  as,  for  example,  when  the  neck 
of  the'thigh-bone  is  broken.  Secondly,  that  by  apply-; 
ing  the  extension  and  counter-extension  to  the  broken' 
bone  itself,  most  of  the  muscles  which  surround  it  arei 
compressed,  and  such  comi)ression  produces  in  these 
organs  a  spasmodic  contraction,  which  often  renders 
the  extension  and  counter-extension  useless,  and  some- 
times even  hurtful. — {Traits  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  34.); 
The  French  surgeons,  therefore,  apply  the  extending 
force  to  that  part  of  the  limb  which  is  articulated  with 
the  lower  fragment,  and  the  counter-extension  to  that 
which  is  articulated  with  the  upper.  For  instance,  in 
a  fracture  of  the  leg,  the  extending  means  act  upon, 
the  foot,  and  the  counter-extending  upon  the  thighs 
and  in  a  fracture  of  the  thigh,  the  exten.sion  is  applied,' 
to  the  leg,  while  the  counter-extending  power  fixes  the 
pelvis. 

One  circumstance  must  here  occur  to  the  mind  of  the 
surgical  reader.  In  this  country,  it  is  properly  incul- 
cated that  one  of  the  first  principles  to  be  attended  to 
in  the  reduction  of  fractures,  is  to  put  the  limb  in  such 
a  position  as  v/ill  relax  the  most  powerful  muscles 
connected  with  the  broken  bone  ;  because  these  mus- 
cles principally  impede  the  reduction  and  disturb  the 
ends  of  the  fracture.  But,  in  the  French  mode  of  mak- 
ing the  extension  and  counter-extension,  how  can  this 
grand  principle  be  observed?  If  the  extending  and 
counter-extending  means  are  not  to  be  applied  to  the 
broken  bone  itself,  but  to  others  which  are  articulated 
with  it,  the  limb  must  of  necessity  be  kept  in  a  straight 
posture  at  the  time  of  reducing  the  fracture  ;  for  were 
the  limb  placed  in  a  half-bent  state,  the  extension  and 
counter-extension,  as  practised  by  the  continental  sur 
ge<ms,  would  not  be  in  the  same  line.  If,  therefore,  it 
be  advantageous  to  bend  the  limb  at  the  time  of  re- 
ducing a  fracture,  the  French  mode  of  practising  exten 
sion  and  counter-extension  must  be  relinquished.  I  am 
not,  however,  one  of  those  surgeons  who  are  entirely 
blinded  with  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  relaxing  the 
whole  of  thp  muscles  connected  with  the  broken  bone, 
by  merely  bending  the  limb.  On  the  contrary.  !  am 
perfectly  convinced,  with  Desault,  that,  in  general, 
what  is  gained  by  the  relaxation  of  some  muscles,  is 
lost  by  the  tension  of  others.  But  where  it  is  possible 
to  relax,  by  a  certain  posture,  the  set  of  muscles  most 
capable  of  preventing  the  reduction  and  disturbing  the 
coaptation  of  a  fracture,  that  posture  I  would  select. 
Thus,  in  a  fracture  of  the  leg,  the  strong  muscles  of 
the  calf  undeniably  possess  this  power,  and  the  bent 
po.sition,  which  relaxes  them,  appears  to  me,  therefore, 
the  most  judicious  and  advantageous,  not  only  during 
the  reduction,  but  during  the  whole  treatment  of  the 
case.  A  few  years  ago  I  had  under  my  care,  in  the 
military  hospital  at  Cambray,  a  fracture  of  the  tibia 
and  fibula,  which  was  at  first  treated  in  the  straight 
posture.  The  gentleman  who  assisted  me  reduced  the 
fragments,  and  made  them  lie  tolerably  well.  But 
every  time  the  bandage  was  opened,  the  bones  were 
always  found  displaced  again.  Finding  that  this  incon-  ' 
venience  went  on  for  two  or  three  weeks,  we  resolved 
to  lay  the  limb  on  its  outside,  in  the  bent  position.  Not 
the  least  trouble  was  afterward  experienced  in  keeping 
the  fragments  reduced.  Unless,  therefore,  the  situa- 
tion of  a  wound,  abscess,  or  some  particular  rea- 
son, indicate  an  advantage  or  convenience  from  thr 
straight  posture,  I  always  reduce  a  fractured  leg  in 
the  bent  position,  which  will  be  hereafter  described 
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Here,  theretore,  I  consider  the  French  mode  of  making 
the  extension  and  counter-extension  as  generally  inad- 
missible. 

1  was  also  formerly  of  opinion,  that  the  bent  position 
of  the  limb  on  its  side,  as  advised  by  Mr.  Pott,  was  the 
best  for  fractured  thighs  ;  but  this  sentiment  has  sub- 
Bequently  appeared  to  me  erroneous,  and  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  of  declaring  my  en- 
Dro  conversion  to  the  principles  and  practice  adopted 
m  these  cases  by  Desault  and  others,  who  urge  the  neces- 
sity of  endeavouring  to  render  the  apparatus  more  elR- 
cient.  The  considerations  which  have  led  me  to  this 
change  will  be  related  in  speaking  of  fractured  thighs. 
If,  then,  the  straight  posture  be  advantageous  in  ca.ses  of 
broken  tliighs,  I  think  it  will  be  universally  allowed,  that 
the  parts  of  the  limb  recommended  by  the  French  sur- 
geons for  the  application  of  the  extension  and  counter- 
extension  are  the  most  proper. 

The  evils  and  difficulties  formerly  encountered  in 
setting  fractured  limbs,  undoubtedly  proceeded,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  the  violent  extension  and  counier- 
extension  practised  by  our  ancestors.  As  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  utility  of  relaxing  the  muscles  which 
(Ssplaced  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone,  they  had  no 
means  but  the  employment  of  actual  force  to  efl'ect  the 
reduction.  Since,  however,  the  excellent  instructions 
contained  in  Mr.  Pott's  remarks  on  fractures  have  re- 
ceived all  the  attention  due  to  them,  practitioners  have 
generally  been  careful,  in  the  reduction  of  fractures,  to 
incapacitate  the  muscles  as  much  as  possible  by  relax- 
ing them,  and  thus  the  necessity  for  the  employment 
of  violent  extension  and  counter-extension  is  effectually 
removed. 

It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  respecting  the 
precise  degree  of  force  which  should  be  used  in  mak- 
ing extension ;  for  it  must  vary  in  different  cases, 
according  to  the  species  of  displacement  and  the  num- 
ber and  power  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  pro- 
ducing it.  In  transverse  fractures  displaced  only  ac- 
cording to  the  diameter  of  the  bone,  a  very  moderate 
extension  suffices,  as  it  is  merely  practised  with  a  view 
of  lessening  the  friction  of  the  surfaces  of  the  fracture, 
which  arc  always  more  or  less  rough.  But  whatever 
be  the  direction  of  the  fracture  when  the  fragments  pass 
over  each  other,  the  extension  and  counter-extension 
must  constantly  be  such  as  to  remove  the  shortening 
of  the  limb,  and  overcome  the  force  of  those  muscles 
which,  after  all  attention  has  been  paid  to  their  relax- 
ation, still  oppose  the  reduction.  Extension,  however, 
ought  never  to  be  practised  in  a  violent  and  sudden 
way ;  but  in  as  gradual  a  manner  as  possible,  the  ut- 
most care  being  taken  not  to  shake,  nor  even  move, 
the  limb  any  more  than  can  be  avoided.  When  the 
practitioner  extends  a  broken  member  all  at  once  vio- 
lently, he  excites  the  muscles  to  strong  spasmodic 
action,  and  there  is  some  danger  of  lacerating  them, 
because  their  fibres  are  not  allowed  the  requisite  time 
to  yield  to  the  force  which  elongates  them.  The  exten- 
sion is  to  begin  in  the  direction  of  the  lower  fragment, 
and  be  continued  in  that  which  is  natural  to  the  body 
of  the  bone. 

In  every  case  of  fracture  with  displacement,  as  soon 
as  the  necessary  extension  has  been  made,  the  surgeon 
is  to  endeavour  to  place  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  in 
their  natural  situation  :  this  is  termed  coaptation,  or 
setting.  This  operation  is  to  be  undertaken  in  differ- 
ent ways,  according  to  the  species  of  displacement,  and 
the  practitioner  can  almost  always  execute  it  by  acting 
upon  the  lower  fragment,  without  applying  his  fingers 
directly  to  the  fracture  itself,  in  order  to  regulate  the 
contact  of  the  extremities  of  the  bone.  When,  however, 
it  is  judged  necessary  for  this  purpose  to  touch  the 
broker,  part  itself,  it  s^hould  be  done  with  the  utmost 
gentleness,  so  as  to  avoid  pressing  the  soft  parts  against 
the  poinU«i  and  splinters  of  bone. 

Although  the  reduction  of  fractures  may  in  general  be 
accomplished  with  tolerable  facility,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  first  attempts  fail.  This  is  occasionally 
ascrib-ible  to  the  employment  of  too  much  force,  and 
too  little  management,  in  making  the  extenaitn  ; 
whereby  the  muscles  are  irritated,  and  act  so  power- 
ftUly,  thHt  the  design  of  the  surgeon  is  completely  frus- 
trated. Here  the  grand  means  of  success  is  putting 
the  limb  into  such  a  position  as  will  relax  the  most 
powerful  muscles  which  oppose  the  reduction.  Some- 
Mir.ea,  however,  the  irritable  and  convulsive  state  of 
ttae  muscles  is  not  the  effect  of  any  wrong  mode  of  pro- 


ceeding on  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  but  arises  rom  the 
alarm,  pain,  and  injury,  caused  by  the  accident  itself. 
Here  relaxing  the  muscles  as  much  as  possible  is  al.so 
the  most  likely  method  of  removing  the  difficulty.  In 
short,  now  that  the  utility  of  paying  attention  to  this 
principle  is  universally  known  in  the  profession,  a  frac- 
ture is  hardly  ever  met  with  which  cannot  be  immedi- 
ately reduced ;  particularly  if  a  copious  bleeding  be 
premised  when  the  patient  is  a  strong  muscular  sub- 
ject. This  evacuation,  indeed,  will  also  prove,  for 
other  reasons,  highly  beneficial,  where  the  limb  is  much 
contused  and  swollen,  and  the  tendency  to  inflamma- 
tion is  great. 

7.  Of  the  Means  for  keeping  Fractures  reduced 

After  the  bones  have  been  put  into  their  natural  situ- 
ation, time  alone  would  complete  their  cure,  were  there 
not  in  the  muscles  a  continual  propensity  to  displace 
the  ends  of  the  fracture  again.  In  cases  of  fracture  the 
muscles  are  often  affected  with  involuntary  spafcmodic 
action,  by  which  the  broken  part  would  certainly  be 
displaced,  were  no  measures  taken  to  maintain  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  broken  bone  in  contact.  Besides,  the 
patient,  incasing  himself,  coughing, sneezing,  &c.,must 
unavoidably  subject  the  limb  to  a  degree  of  motion  by 
which  the  coaptation  would  be  altogether  destroyed. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  employing  means  for  fixing  the 
b.-oken  limb  so  effectually  that  it  may  continue  perfectly 
motionless  during  the  whole  time  requisite  for  the  union 
of  the  fracture.  This  second  indication  is  sometimes 
troublesome  and  difficult,  and,  as  Boyer  observes,  it  is  in 
ihis  part  of  the  treatment  that  the  surgeon  has  an  op- 
portunity of  evincing  his  skill.  The  means  employed 
for  the  fulfilment  of  this  indication  are,  an  advantage- 
ous position,  quietude,  bandages,  splints,  and  various 
kinds  of  apparatus. 

In  the  treatment  of  all  fractures,  the  position  of  the 
pan,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  body,  is  a  thing  of  mate- 
rial importance.  Whenever  the  case  is  a  fracture  of  the 
lower  extremities,  the  patient  should  lie  strictly  in  bed 
until  the  callus  is  completely  formed.  It  is  likewise  an 
advantage  not  to  have  the  bed  much  more  than  a  yard 
wide,  because  the  surgeon  and  assistants  can  then  more 
conveniently  get  at  any  part  of  the  limb.  Feather-beds 
are  a  great  deal  too  soft  and  yielding:  a  horse-hair 
mattress  is  far  preferable.  Boyer,  indeed,  is  so  im- 
pressed with  the  utility  of  letting  the  patient  lie  upon  a 
surface  which  will  not  sink,  that  he  recommends  two 
mattresses  to  be  used,  and  a  board  to  be  laid  under  th 
upper  one  from  the  hip  to  beyond  the  patient's  foot.- 
{Traitt  desMal.  Chir.  p.  39,  vol.  3.) 

The  most  favourable  position  for  a  fractured  limb  is 
that  in  which  all  the  muscles  passing  over  the  fracture 
and  extending  either  to  the  lower  fragment  or  to  thaf 
part  of  the  limb  which  is  articulated  with  it,  are  equally 
relaxed.  The  injured  limb  should  also  have  firm  sup- 
port at  every  point,  and  its  position  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated so  that  not  only  this  object  be  carefully  fulfilled, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  chance  of  displacement  from 
the  action  of  the  muscles,  or  the  weight  of  the  body,  or 
part  itself,  may  be  diminished  as  much  as  possible. 

The  natural  or  rather  the  most  easy  position  of  the 
limb  is  that  which  is  usually  chosen  by  a  person  who 
reposes  himself  or  who  is  sleeping  ;  for  then  all  mo- 
tion is  suspended,  and  every  part  assumes  that  posture 
which  is  most  congenial  to  it.  In  this  condition,  the 
limbs  are  not  extended,  nor  yet  entirely  bent ;  but  only 
in  a  moderate  state  of  flexion.  Hence,  Boyer  remarks, 
that  3  half-bent  position  of  the  limbs  is  that  which  is 
most  natural,  and  that  in  which  all  the  muscles  epjoy 
an  equal  degree  of  relaxation,  and,  consequently,  that 
it  is,  generally  speaking,  the  best  for  fractures.  This 
posture  which  was  recommended  by  Hippocrates  and 
Galen,  has  been  highly  extolled  by  Pott,  who  appears 
to  have  exaggerated  its  advantages.  Considered  in  a 
general  way,  it  is  without  contradiction  pref  table  to 
every  other  jposition  of  the  limb ;  but  its  employment 
should  be  liable  to  exceptions,  as  will  be  noticed  in 
treating  of  particular  fractures.— (See  Boyer,  Traitc 
des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  8,  p.  40.) 

In  whatever  position  a  broken  limb  is  placed  (says 
this  writer),  it  should  bear  throughout  its  whole  length 
equally  and  perpendicularly  upon  the  surface  on  which 
it  lies,  and  not  be  only  partially  supported.  When, 
for  example,  only  the  extremities  of  a  fractured  limb 
rest  upon  the  bed,  the  weight  of  the  limb  itself  will 
make  it  bend  in  the  situation  rf  the  fracture.    Ta» 
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limb  will  also  be  rendered  crooked,  if  tbe  broken  part 
be  supported,  while  the  extremities  of  the  limb  (espe- 
cially the  inferior)  sink  lower  by  their  own  weight. 
The  displacement  of  the  fracture  is  not  the  only  incon- 
venience arising  from  the  limb  being  laid  upon  a  surface 
where  it  is  not  every  where  equally  supported.  The 
parts  which  do  bear  on  this  surface  experience  a  pain- 
fal  degree  of  pressure,  which,  if  long  continued,  is  apt 
to  produce  inflammation,  and  even  sloughing,  of  the 
integuments.  Thus,  in  fractures  of  the  leg,  gangrene 
of  the  heel  has  sometimes  arisen  entirely  from  this 
cause.  Such  inconveniences  may  be  prevented  by  lay- 
ing a  fractured  limb  on  a  surface  of  corresponding 
form ;  that  is  to  say,  on  a  surface  which  is  depressed 
where  the  limb  has  projections,  and  rises  where  it  pre- 
sents depressions.  The  surface  should  not  be  so  hard 
as  to  annoy  the  patient ;  yet  it  ought  to  be  sufficiently 
firm  not  to  yield  to  the  weight  of  the  limb  and  appa- 
ratus. According  to  Bojer,  the  best  pillows  for  the 
support  of  broken  limbs  are  stuffed  with  chaff  of  oats, 
a  substance  which  he  describes  as  far  preferable  to 
feathers,  because  it  more  readily  admits  of  being 
pushed  from  the  place  where  the  limb  is  prominent  to 
another  situation  where  the  member  presents  a  depres- 
sion or  hollow;  and  it  has  the  advantages  of  being  less 
heating  than  feathers  and  less  apt  to  spoil. 

in  whatever  position  fractured  hmbs  are  placed, 
they  ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet  during  the  whole 
time  requisite  for  the  union.  If  the  broken  bone  be 
moved  while  the  callus  is  forming,  the  surfaces  of  the 
fracture  rub  against  each  other,  and  the  process  is  dis- 
turbed ;  and,  indeed,  sometimes  by  repeatedly  moving 
the  limb,  the  consolidation  of  fractures  is  entirely  pre- 
vented, or,  at  least,  rendered  very  slow  and  difficult. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  limb  in  the  right  position, 
and  in  a  state  of  quietude,  and  to  preserve  the  frag- 
ments io  proper  contact  with  respect  to  each  other, 
the  surgeon  is  to  caution  the  patient  to  avoid  moving 
at  all  more  than  can  be  helped,  and  every  cause  likely 
to  subject  the  limb  to  any  kind  of  shock  or  concussion 
ia  to  be  removed.  But  in  particular,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  apply  a  retentive  apparatus.  u.sually  consisting 
of  some  apj)lication  to  the  skin  itself,  bandages,  splints, 
tapes,  straps,  and  buckles,  soft  pads,  <fcc.— (See  Boyer, 
TraiU  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  42.) 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  dressings,  bandages,  &c.  which 
ought  to  be  applied  to  fractures,  no  surgeon  has  writ- 
ten better  than  Mr.  Pott. 

"The  intention  (says  he)  in  applying  any  kind  of  ex- 
ternal medicine  to  a  broken  limb  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to 
repres.s  inflammation,  to  disperse  extravasated  blood, 
to  keep  the  skin  lax,  moist,  and  perspirable,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  afford  some,  though  a  very  small  degree 
of  restraint  or  confinement  to  the  fracture,  but  not  to 
bind  or  press  ;  and  it  should  also  be  calculated  as  much 
as  possible  to  prevent  itching,  an  herpetic  eruption,  or 
an  erysipelatous  efflorescence.  At  St.  Bartholonnew's 
Hospital,  we  use  a  cerate  made  by  a  solution  of  li- 
tharge in  vinegar,  which,  with  soap,  oil,  and  wax,  is  af- 
terward formed  into  such  consistence  as  just  to  admit 
being  spread  without  warming. 

This  lies  very  easy,  repels  inflammation,  is  not  ad- 
herent, comes  off  clean,  and  very  seldom,  if  ever,  irri- 
tates, or  causes  either  herpes  or  erysipelas.  But  let 
the  form  and  composition  of  the  application  made  to 
the  limb  be  what  it  may,  one  thing  is  clear,  viz.,  that 
it  should  be  put  on  in  such  manner,  as  that  it  may  be 
renewed  and  shifled  as  often  as  may  be  necessary, 
without  movinj:  the  limb  in  any  maimer :  it  being  cer- 
tain, that  when  once  a  broken  thigh  or  leg  has  been 
properly  put  to  rights,  and  has  been  deposited  properly 
on  the  pillow,  it  ought  not  ever  to  be  lifted  up  or  moved 
from  it  again  without  necessity,  until  the  fracture  is 
perfectly  united  ;  and  it  is  true  that  such  necessity  will 
not  very  often  occur." 

Such  application  having  been  made  as  the  surgeon 
thinks  right,  the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  put  on  a  proper 
bandage.  That  formerly  used  was  what  is  commonly 
called  a  roller.  This  was  of  different  lengths,  accord- 
ing to  the  surgeon's  choice,  or  as  it  was  used  in  the 
fcrm  cf  one,  two  or  more  pieces. 

"  By  such  kuid  of  bandage  three  hitentious  are 
aimed  at,  and  said  to  be  accomplished,  viz.  to  con- 
fine the  fracture,  to  repress  or  prevent  a  flux  of 
humours,  and  to  regulate  the  callus  (see  Duverney) ; 
"but  whoever  will  reflect  seriously  on  this  matter, 
■will  soon  be  convinced,  that  although  some  sort  ol 


bandage  is  necessary  in  every  simple  fVactare,  i 
for  preserving  some  degree  of  ste.adiness  to  the 
as  for  the  retention  of  the  applications,  yet  none  i 
either  of  these  three  ends  can  be  answered  merely, 
even  principally,  by  bandage  of  any  kind  whatevt 
and,  therefore,  if  this  should  be  found  to  be  true,  tt 
is,  if  it  should  appear,  that  whatever  kind  of  delig 
lion  be  made  use  of,  it  cannot  be  a  principal,  but  on 
an  accessory  kind  of  assistance,  and  that  in  a  sma 
degree,  and  very  little  to  be  depended  upon,  it  will  fd 
low  that  such  kind  of  bandage  as  is  most  difficult  to 
applied  with  justness  and  exactitude,  such  as  is  soone 
relaxed  and  out  of  order,  such  as  stands  most  fn 
quently  in  need  of  renewal,  and  in  such  renewal 
most  likely  to  give  pain  and  trouble,  must  be  more  ii 
proper  and  less  eligible  than  one  which  is  more  easil 
applied,  less  liable  to  be  out  of  order,  and  which  > 
be  adjusted  without  moving  the  limb,  &c. 

The  best  and  most  useful  bandage  for  a  simj 
fracture  of  the  leg  or  thigh  is  what  is  common! 
known  by  the  name  of  the  eighteen-tailed  bandage, 
rather,  one  made  on  the  same  principle,  but  with  a  litt 
difference  in  the  disposition  of  the  pieces.  The  cot 
mon  method  is  to  make  it  so  that  the  parts  which 
to  surround  the  limb  make  a  right  angle  with  tt 
which  runs  lengthwise  under  it ;  instead  of  which, 
they  are  tacked  on  so  as  to  make  an  acute  angle,  the 
will  fold  over  each  other  in  an  oblique  direction,  at 
thereby  sit  more  neatly  and  more  securely,  as  the  pa 
will  thereby  have  more  connexion  with,  and  more 
pendence  on,  each  other.  In  compound  fractures, 
they  are  called,  every  body  sees  and  acknowledges  t 
utility  of  this  kind  of  bandage  preferably  to  the  rolU 
and  for  very  obvious  and  convincing  reasons,  but  par 
cularly  because  it  does  not  become  necessary  to  lift  ' 
and  disturb  the  limb  every  time  it  is  dressed,  or  eve 
time  the  bandage  loosens. 

The  pain  attending  motion  in  a  compound  fractur 
the  circumstance  of  the  wound,  and  the  greater   * 
gree  of  instability  of  parts  thereby  produced,  are 
tainly  very  good  reasons  for  dressing  such  wov 
with  a  bandage  which  does  not  render  motion  neo 
sary  ;  but  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  can  makejj 
necessary,  or  right,  or  eligible,  to  move  a  limb  hi  tlf 
case  of  simple  fracture  ?  what  benefit  can  be  propoa* 
by  it  1  what  utility  can  be  drawn  from  it  ?    When  i 
broken  bone   has  been  well  set,  and  the  limb  W6 
placed,  Avhat  possible  advantage  can  arise  from  movii 
it  ?    Surely  none  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  pain  and  pB 
bable  mischief    Is  it  not  the  one  great  intention  to  pn 
cure  unition  ?      Can  moving  the  limb  every  two 
three  days  contribute  to  such  intention  1  must  it  m 
on  the  contrary,  obstruct  and  retard  it  ?    Is  not  perfaf 
quietude  as  necessary  towards  the  union  of  the  ? 
in  a  simple  as  in  a  compound  fracture  1    It  is  true, 
in  the  one  there  is  a  wound  which  requires  to 
dressed,  and  the  motion  of  the  limb  may  in  general 
attended  with  rather  more  pain  than  in  the  other ;  " 
does  motion  in  the  simple  fracture  give  easeorproci 
more  expeditious  union  1 

Every  benefit  then  which  can  be  suppo.sed  to  be 
tained  from  the  use  of  the  common  bandage  or  roller, 
equally  attainable  from  the  use  of  that  which  I  have  just 
mentioned,  with  one  additional,  and  to  the  patient  most 
invaluable  advantage,  viz.  that  of  never  finding  it  ne- 
cessary to  have  his  leg  or  thigh  once,  during  the  cure, 
removed  from  the  pillow  on  which  it  has  been  properly 
deposited."— (Pott's  Remarks  on  Fractures,  &c.) 

In  France  a  universal  preference  is  given  to  Scul- 
tetus's  bandage  in  every  instance  where  we  employ 
the  eighteen-tailed  one,  from  which  it  chiefly  differs  in 
being  composed  of  separate  pieces  admitting  of  remo- 
val, so  that  when  a  part  of  the  bandage  is  soiled  it  can 
be  taken  away  without  disturbing  the  wlirilc  of  the 
dressings.  The  clean  pieces  are  first  stitched  to  those 
which  are  about  to  be  removed,  and  then  they  are 
drawn  under  the  part.  In  cases  of  compound  fracti 
where  the  bandage  is  soiled  with  the  discharge  inj 
very  short  time,  and  nmst  be  often  removed,  certain 
Scultetus's  bandage  is  the  best,  particularly  as  it  p' 
sesses  all  the  recommendations  peculiar  to  that  of 
eighteen-tailed  kind. — {Boyer,  Traiti  des  Mai.  Chir,  I 
3,  p.  46.) 

With  resiiect  to  the  general  objects  anvl  uses  of  ban 
ages  in  cases  of  fracture.  I  ought  to  notice  one  desij 
of  them,  which  is  strongly  inculcated  in  the  modc" 
I  French  schools  ;  namely,  that  of  "  bennmbing  'ho  " 
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ttbllity  of  the  muscles"  by  the  compression  resulting 
from  their  regular  and  even  application  to  the  whole 
tf  the  member.  In  describing  the  treatment  of  parti- 
cular fractures,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  to  the 
examples  in  which  a  moderate  general  compression 
of  the  muscles  may  be  attended  with  utility. 

"  The  parts  of  the  general  ajjparatus  Ibr  a  simple  ft-ac- 
ture,  which  come  next  in  order  (observes  Mr.  Pott),  are 
the  splints  ;"  which  are  unquestionably  the  most  efficient 
of  al'  the  applications  made  to  a  broken  limb  with  a 
view  of  keeping  the  ends  of  the  (Vacture  steady  and 
in  a  proper  state  of  contact.  Without  them  the  surgeon 
would  in  vain  endeavour  to  maintain  the  reduction. 

"  Splints,"  says  Pott,  "  are  generally  made  of  paste- 
board, wood,  or  some  resisting  kind  of  stuff,  and  are 
ordered  to  be  applied  lengthwise  on  the  broken  limb  ; 
in  some  cases  three,  in  others  four ;  for  the  more  steady 
and  quiet  detention  of  the  fracture. 

That  splints  properly  made  and  judiciously  applied 
are  very  serviceable  is  beyond  all  doubt ;  but  their  uti- 
lity depends  much  on  their  size  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  applied. 

The  true  and  proper  use  of  splints  is  to  preserve 
steadiness  in  the  whole  limb  without  compressing  the 
fracture  at  all.  By  the  former  they  become  very  assist- 
ant to  the  curative  intention ;  by  the  latter  they  are 
very  capable  of  causing  pain  and  other  inconveniences ; 
at  the  same  time  that  they  cannot,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  contribute  to  the  steadiness  of  the  limb. 

In  order  to  be  of  any  real  use  at  all,  splints  should,  in 
the  case  of  a  broken  leg,  reach  above  the  knee  and  below 
the  ankle ;  should  be  only  two  in  number,  and  should  be 
so  guarded  with  tow,  rag,  or  cotton,  that  they  should 
press  only  on  the  joif  "•,  and  not  at  all  on  the  fracture. 

By  this  they  becom  'ally  serviceable  ;  but  a  short 
splint  which  extends  only  a  little  above  and  a  little  below 
the  fracture,  and  does  not  take  in  the  two  joints,  is  an  ab- 
surdity, and,  what  is  worse,  it  is  a  mischievous  absurdity. 

By  pressing  on  both  joints,  they  keep  not  only  them 
but  the  foot  steady ;  by  pressing  on  the  fracture  only,  they 
cannot  retain  it  in  its  place,  if  the  foot  be  in  he  smallp.st 
degree  displaced  ;  but  they  may,  and  frequently  do,  oc- 
casion mischief,  by  rudely  pressing  the  parts  covering 
the  fractu-re  against  the  edges  and  inequalities  of  it. 

In  the  case  of  a  fractured  os  femoris,  if  the  limb 
be  laid  in  an  extended  posture,  one  splint  should  cer- 
tainly reach  from  the  hip  to  the  outer  ankle,  and  an- 
other (somewhat  shorter)  should  extend  from  the  groin 
to  the  inner  ankle.  In  the  case  of  a  broken  tibia  and 
fibula,  there  never  can  be  occasion  for  more  than  two 
splints,  one  of  which  should  extend  from  above  the 
knee  to  below  the  ankle  on  one  side,  and  the  other 
splint  should  do  the  same  on  the  other  side." — (See 
Remarks  on  Fractures  and.  Dislocations,  in  PotVs 
ChiTurgical  Works,  vol.  I,  p.  298,  <^c.  edit.  1803.) 

Assalini  strongly  disapproves  of  the  employment  of 
all  tight  bandages,  and  of  covering  the  whole  of  a 
broken  limb  with  splints.  He  was  called  to  a  gentle- 
man of  rank  at  Paris,  who  had  broken  the  knee-pan 
transvensely.  He  laid  the  limb  upon  a  concave  splint, 
the  shape  of  which  was  adapted  to  the  under  surface 
of  a  part  of  the  leg  and  thigh.  No  bandage  was  used ; 
merely  two  leather  straps,  which  crossed  upon  the 
knee,  and  included  the  fractured  bone.  A  perfect  bony 
■union  was  thus  easily  effected.  Assalini  afterward 
extended  the  use  of  a  concave  splint,  applied  under  the 
limb,  to  fractures  of  the  leg  and  thigh.  In  the  first  of 
these  cases,  however,  only  the  thigh  is  received  in  the 
hollow  splint,  and  from  this  two  branches,  or  lateral 
splints,  go  along  the  leg.  The  apparatus  has  also  a 
kind  of  .sole  for  the  support  of  the  foot.  As  this  simple 
contrivance  is  fastened  with  a  very  few  straps,  and  no 
plasters  or  bandages  are  used,  the  surgeon  has  con- 
stantly a  view  of  the  whole  front  of  the  limb,  and  of 
the  fractured  part  of  it,  which  Assalini  thinks  a  great 
advantage.  In  compound  fractures,  he  puts  no  other 
dressings  on  the  wound  but  linen  compresses,  which 
are  kept  continually  wet  with  cold  water.— (Manwo/c 
di  Chirurgia,  parte  prima,  1812.)  For  farther  obser- 
vations on  the  subject,  see  Splint. 

In  oblique  fractures  of  the  thigh,  and  sometimes  even 
in  those  of  the  leg,  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing  by 
the  ordinary  means  a  cure  free  from  deformity,  and  es- 
pecially without  a  shortening  of  the  limb,  has  led  to 
the  idea  of  employing  continual  extension.  This  ex- 
pression implies  the  operati*  n  of  a  bandage,  or  ma- 
chine, which  continually  dra*«i  the  fragments  of  the 


broken  bone  in  contrary  directions,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  restrains  them  from  gliding  over  each  other,  and 
maintains  them  in  contact  during  the  whole  time  ne- 
cessary for  their  union.  In  England  this  practice  has 
long  been  relinquished.  It  appears  to  have  been  chased 
away  by  the  dazzling  theory  of  relaxing  every  muscle 
in  such  manner  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  displacing 
an  oblique  fracture ;  a  theory  with  which  the  surgeons 
of  this  country  were  but  too  much  blinded  by  the  per- 
suasive eloquence  of  the  late  Mr.  Pott.  De-sault  saw 
at  once,  however,  every  inconsistency  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  possibility  of  relaxing  the  muscles,  so  as  to  in- 
capacitate entirely  the  whole  set  connected  with  a 
broken  thigh ;  and  he  never  ceased  to  inculcate  in  his 
school,  that  in  such  a  case  the  assistance  of  a  me- 
chanical apparatus  applied  to  the  limb  was  the  main 
thing  by  which  the  shortening  of  the  limb  was  to  be 
prevented.  When  we  consider  the  treatment  of  frac- 
tured thighs,  we  shall  find  that  the  principle  of  con- 
tinual but  moderate  extension  has  had  in  France  ad- 
vocates of  great  talent  and  eminence,  though  it  is  a 
method  to  which  many  surgeons  in  this  country  appear 
to  entertain  strong  but  highly  exaggerated  objections. 

By  means  of  continual  extension  (observes  Boyer), 
we  not  only  succeed  in  uniting  the  fracture,  while  the 
limb  preserves  its  natural  length ;  but  we  afford  the 
part  a  steadiness,  which  is  singularly  favourable  to  the 
formation  of  the  callus. 

In  order  to  derive  from  continual  extension  the  ut- 
most benefit,  and  render  the  method  as  little  painful  as 
possible,  and  supportable  during  the  whole  time  of 
treatment,  the  machines  and  bandages,  according  to 
Boyer,  should  be  constructed  and  applied  conformably 
to  the  following  rules. 

We  should  avoid  compressing  the  muscles  which 
pass  over  the  situation  of  thefracture,  and  the  elonga- 
tion of  which  organs  is  necessary  to  restore  to  the  limb 
the  length  which  it  has  lost  by  the  gliding  of  the  frag- 
ments over  each  other. 

With  this  view,  the  extending  power  ought  to  bo  ap- 
plied to  that  part  of  the  limb  which  is  articulated  with 
the  lower  head  of  the  fractured  bone  ;  and  the  counter- 
extending  force  to  that  which  is  articulated  with  the 
upper  head.  If  these  powers  were  apjilied  to  the  broken 
bone  itself,  the  muscles  passing  over  the  fracture  would 
suffer  such  compression  as  would  excite  spasm,  and  ren- 
der the  continual  extension  ineffectual  and  even  hurtfhL 

The  extending  and  counter-extending  force  ought  to 
be  divided  upon  as  large  surfaces  as  possible. 

The  reason  of  this  rule  is  obvious.  The  pressure  of 
external  bodies  on  parts  is  less  painful,  in  proportion 
as  the  surface  pressed  upon  is  extensive  and  the  ope- 
ration supported  at  once  by  numerous  points.  On  this 
principle  a  n<arrow  band  creates  stronger  and  more 
painful  pressure  than  a  broad  one  ;  and  hence,  the 
rollers  and  other  pieces  of  the  apparatus  for  making 
the  extension  and  counter-extension  should  be  as  wide 
as  possible. 

The  powers  making  continual  extension  should  act 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  broken  bone. 

The  continual  extension  should  be  practised  in  as 
slow,  gradual,  and  insensible  a  manner  as  possible. 

The  muscles  easily  yield  to  a  force  which  stretches 
them,when  such  force  acts  slowly,  and  is  very  gradually 
increased,  according  to  the  shortness  of  the  limb,  and 
the  power  of  the  muscles  pioducing  the  displacement. 
But  if  one  were  all  on  a  sudden  to  begin  v/ith  making 
violent  extension,  the  rough  forcible  elongation  of  the 
muscles  would  excite  such  a  spasmodic  action  of  them 
as  would  frustrate  every  attempt  to  restore  the  natural 
length  of  the  limb.  And  if,  in  order  to  fulfil  this  pur- 
pose, the  extending  force  were  increased  in  a  ratio  to 
the  resistance  of  the  muscles,  there  would  be  danger 
of  lacerating  these  organs,  because  their  fibres  would 
not  have  time  enough  to  yield. 

Lastly,  the  parts  upon  which  the  extending  and 
counter-extending  force  acts  should  be  defended ;  and 
the  compression  made  by  the  tapes,  or  other  pieces  of 
the  bandage  and  apparatus,  ought  to  be  equalized. 

These  indications  may  be  fulfilled  by  covering  tha 
parts  on  which  the  tapes  and  bandages  press  with  tow 
or  wool  pads  ;  and  by  filling  up  all  the  depressions  of 
the  limb  with  the  same  soft  substances,  so  as  to  give  it 
a  circular  form.  'I'he  bandages  will  then  not  hurt  th« 
most  projecting  parts,  on  which  they  would  make  k 
strong  and  injurious  degree  of  pressure,  if  the  depref- 
sions  were  not  artificially  filled  up. 
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By  observing  these  rules,  says  Boyer,  continual  ex- 
tension may  always  be  borne,  even  by  the  most  deli- 
cate and  irritable  patients :  and  the  important  advan- 
tage will  be  obtained  of  curuig  the  fracture  Avith  the 
nroper  length  of  the  limb  preserved.— (Tmiife  des  Mai. 
Chir.  t.  3,  p.  Sfi.  59.) 

8  Means  for  preventing  and  remmnng  the  unfavour- 
able Symptoms  liable  to  arise  from  Fractures. 

After  having  reduced  the  fracture,  applied  a  suitable 
apparatus  for  m.nintaining  the  reduction,  and  put  the 
part  in  an  advantageous  position,  the  practitioner  is  to 
attend  to  the  third  indication  in  the  treatment,  viz.  the 
prevention  and  r  ;moval  of  any  unllivourable  symptoms 

With  the  exception  of  a  few^  simple  fractures  of  the 
upper  extremity,  it  is  proper  in  all  cases  to  allow  for 
the  first  few  days  only  very  low  diet,  broths,  tea,  «fec. 
When  the  patient  is  young  and  strong,  and  the  SAvell- 
ing  and  inflammation  are  likely  to  be  considerable,  ve- 
nesection should  be  practised.  In  other  circumstances 
it  may  in  general  be  dispensed  with,  because  it  is  well 
known,  that  for  the  quick  formation  of  callus,  by  which 
the  fracture  is  to  be  united,  strength  and  a  vigorous 
circulation  are  highly  favourable.  The  patient  may  be 
permitted  to  drink  as  often  and  as  much  as  he  likes, 
of  any  cooling  acid  beverage.  A  very  low  diet  is  only 
to  be  continued  the  first  few  days,  unless  great  inflam- 
mation arise ;  for  experience  proves  that  the  method, 
when  too  much  prolonged,  has  bad  effects,  and  tends, 
on  the  same  principle  as  bleeding,  to  retard  the  union 
of  the  fracture. 

Costiveness  is  to  be  averted  by  the  use  of  clysters  and 
mild  aperient  medicines.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  in 
fractures  of  the  lower  extremity,  the  disturbance  of  the 
limb  caused  by  the  patient's  being  obliged  to  move 
himself,  after  taking  a  purgative,  is  seriously  objection- 
able ;  but  perhaps  in  all,  and  certainly  in  some  habits, 
a  neglect  to  open  the  bowels  soon  ailer  the  accident 
"would  have  still  more  pernicious  consequences.  In 
order,  however,  to  lessen  the  disturbance,  a  bed-pa\i 
should  be  carefully  introduced  under  the  patient.  Here, 
also,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the 
profession  a  very  complete  fracture-bed,  invented  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Earle.  One  great  convenience  of  this  bed, 
the  cost  of  which  is  moderate,  is  to  enable  the  patient 
to  void  his  feces,  without  the  slightest  change  of  posi- 
tion or  disturbance ;  an  object  effected  by  the  simple 
contrivance  of  a  little  kind  of  trap,  opening  under  the 
bed,  out  of  which  a  small  portion  of  the  mattress  ad- 
mits of  being  withdrawn,  and  a  tin  receptacle  is  placed 
for  the  reception  of  what  is  voided  from  the  bowels  and 
bladder.  Some  other  advantages  of  tliis  apparatus  will 
be  hereafter  briefly  mentioned. 

With  respect  to  external  applications,  we  should 
carefully  avoid  using  all  such  plasters  and  ointments 
as  irritate  the  skin,  or  create  a  disagreeable  itching ; 
for  they  sometimes  bring  on  erysipelas.  The  emplas- 
trum  saponis  in  common  use  is  the  best  for  all  simple 
fractures  ;  and  it  is  the  best  rather  because  it  does  no 
harm,  than  because  it  does  any  essential  good.  It  is, 
generally  speaking,  a  good  plan  for  the  first  few  days 
to  wet  the  bandages  with  cold  water ;  for  in  this  way, 
the  tendency  to  inflammation  and  swelling  may  be  con- 
siderably lessened.  The  surgeon,  however,  should  re- 
collect that  the  bandage  shrinks  when  wet,  and  may 
become  so  tight  as  to  do  harm  if  not  attended  to.  So- 
lutions of  the  acetate  of  lead  and  other  salts,  make  band- 
ages stiff  and  hard ;  and  as  they  are  perhaps  not  more 
efficacious  than  cold  water  alone,  the  latter  is  some- 
times preferred. 

When  a  fracture  is  well  set,  the  position  of  the  part 
right,  and  the  bandage  and  splints  neither  too  tight  nor 
too  slack,  the  less  the  broken  bone  is  moved,  and  the 
less  the  apparatus  and  dressings  are  disturbed  the  bet- 
ter. Sometimes,  however,  the  practitioner  is  obliged 
to  take  off  the  splints,  and  undo  the  bandage,  in  order 
to  ascertain  that  the  ends  of  the  fracture  lie  in  even 
contact.  Were  he  to  leave  the  splints  on  the  part  ten 
days,  or  a  fortnight,  without  ever  being  sure  of  this  im- 
portant point,  he  might  find,  when  too  late  for  altera- 
tion, that  the  fracture  was  in  a  state  of  displacement, 
and  the  limb  seriously  deformed.  Hence,  a  strong  rea- 
son for  employing  the  eighteen-tailed  bandage,  which 
admits  of  being  opened  without  disturbing  the  limb,  or 
even  without  lifting  it  from  the  surface  upon  which  it 
has  been  deposited. 

In  fractures  of  the  lower  extren'.ities,  particularly  of 
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the  legs,  it  son>etimes  happens  the  first  two  or'ttirt* 
nights  after  the  reduction,  that  the  limb  is  affected  with 
convulsive  spasms  and  cramps,  which  make  the  pa- 
tient start  in  his  sleep,  and  displace  the  ends  of  the 
bone,  which  must  be  again  reduced. 

When  the  callus  has  acquired  some  firmness,  the 
patient  should  still  keep  the  part  or  limb  quiet,  until 
fhe  union  is  perfectly  consolidated.  And  in  fractures 
of  the  lower  extremity,  even  after  the  union  has  pro- 
ceeded so  far  that  the  splints  admit  of  being  left  off,  the 
patient  ought  not  to  venture  to  get  out  of  bed,  or  beai 
upon  the  limb,  till  several  more  days  have  elapsed. 

All  fractures,  however  simple  and  well  treated  they 
may  be,  are  constantly  followed  by  weakness  and  stifT- 
ness  of  the  limb.  These  unpleasant  consequences  are 
the  greater,  the  more  violently  the  limb  has  been  con- 
tused, the  nearer  the  fracture  is  to  a  joint,  and  the 
longer  the  part  has  remained  motionless  and  without 
exercise.  The  stiffness  always  affects  the  inferior 
joint  of  the  broken  bone  much  more  than  the  supe- 
rior. For  the  relief  of  these  effects  of  fractures,  it  is 
customary  to  employ  friction,  liniments,  emollient  re- 
laxing applications,  cold  washes,  and  bathing  ;  but 
sometimes,  notwithstanding  such  remedies,  the  mem- 
brane does  not  quickly  recover  its  strength,  but  con- 
tinues stiff  and  weak  for  a  year,  or  even  a  longer 
time.  The  most  effectual  plans  for  the  prevention  of 
this  state  should  therefore  be  resorted  to  early.  These 
consist  in  making  the  joints  nearest  the  fracture  exe- 
cute slight  motions,  as  soon  as  the  union  is  suffi- 
ciently advanced  not  to  be  in  danger  of  interruption 
from  this  practice.  A  great  deal  of  caution,  however, 
is  necessary  in  moving  the  part,  and  it  is  safer  for  the 
surgeon  to  superintend  the  business  himself,  than  leave 
it  to  the  patient  or  others.  One  of  the  best  proceedings 
also  for  the  hindrance  of  much  weakness  and  stiflhess 
in  the  limb  after  a  fracture  is,  to  discontinue  the  splints 
and  tight  bandages  immediately  the  state  of  the  callus 
will  allow.  The  manner  in  which  their  pressure  re- 
tards the  circulation,  and  prevents  the  action  of  the 
muscles,  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  stiffness 
of  the  limb ;  and,  consequently,  the  sooner  they  can  b« 
safely  left  off  the  sooner  will  the  patient  regain 
free  use  of  the  limb. 

In  France,  the  chief  division  of  fractures  is 
simple  and  complicated ;  which  last  includes,  amo^ 
many  varieties,  the  cases  which  we  name  compound 
We  shall  here  briefly  notice  a  few  of  the  complicatious, 
and  the  particular  treatment  which  they  require. 

Fractures  (says  Boyer)  are  always  attended  wit 
certain  degree  of  contusion,  which  is  constantly 
severe  in  cases  where  the  violence  has  acted  direct 
on  the  situation  of  the  fracture.    But  such  contusion 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  complication  of  the  accident, 
when  it  exists  in  so  violent  a  degree  as  to  demand 
different  treatment  from  that  which  is  employed^ 
simple  fractures. 

In  this  circumstance,  the  splints  and  bandage  she 
be  applied  rather  slackly,  and  the  latter  ought  to  bo  wet 
with  cold  water,  or  some  resolvent  lotion.  The  patient 
is  to  be  bled  more  or  less  freely,  according  to  his  age, 
the  state  of  his  constitution,  and  violence  of  the  contu- 
sion. The  next  day,  the  splints  and  bandage  should  be 
opened ;  a  thing  highly  necessary  to  be  observed, 
where  it  has  been  neglected,  the  limb  has  been  knoi 
to  mortify,  in  conseijuence  of  the  swelling  having  ; 
dered  the  bandage  too  tight.— {Boyer,  TVaitc  des .' 
Chir.  t.  3,  p.  63, 64.) 

In  cases  where  the  contusion  is  severe,  but  ur 
tended  with  a  wound  of  the  integuments,  the  tensi 
and  swelling  may  be  so  intense,  that  the  cuticle  is 
taohed,  forming  vesicles  filled  with  yellowish  ser 
These  vesicles  may  deceive  an  inexperienced  surge 
and  lead  him  to  imagine  that  the  limb  is  threatened, 
acturally  affected,  with  gangrene.    They  ought  to 
punctured,  and  covered  with  pledgets  of  simple  oi^ 
ment.    Here  some  practitioners  apply  emollient 
tices  under  the   apparatus;   but  there  is  inconVelj 
ence  in  their  use,  and  perhaps  cold  lotions  are  gener 
better. 

In  simple  fractures,  it  does  not  often  happen  that ; 
large  artery  is  wounded ;  but  when  the  injury  dc 
occur,  and  a  diffused  aneurism  takes  place,  the  surge 
is  to  expose  the  vessel  by  an  incision,  and  apply 
ligature  above  and  below  the  opening.  We  are  to  " 
careful,  however,  before  resorting  to  the  operation,  tli 
the  tumour  is  not  a  venous  extravasation,  which  in« 
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almost  alway»  be  dissipated  by  resolvent    applica- 

Practures  are  sometimes  compliimtcd  with  a  disloca- 
tion. Here,  if  possible,  the  luxation  should  invariably 
"be  reduced  before  the  fracture  is  set.  The  possibility 
«f  reducing  the  dislocation  (says  Boyer)  depends  upon 
Ihe  species  of  articulation,  the  situation  of  the  fracture, 
and  other  circumstances  of  the  case.  When  it  is  a 
ginghTOoid  joint,  when  the  ligaments  are  lacerated, 
and  the  swelling  is  not  considerable,  the  luxation  may 
be  reduced  ea.sily  enough  :  but  when  it  is  an  orbicular 
joint,  surrounded  by  numerous  muscles ;  and  when  the 
thicture  is  near  the  articulation,  and  situated  below  the 
dislocation,  the  reduction  of  the  latter  is  impossible. 
The  attempt,  indeed,  would  be  injurious,  because  the 
necessary  extension  could  not  act  upon  tlie  upper  frag- 
ment; and  were  it  to  operate  upon  the  lower,  it  could 
only  have  the  effect  of  painfully  stretching  the  muscles, 
and  perhaps  laceratin;L.  them.  The  fracture,  therefore, 
should  be  at  tirst  attended  to,  and  after  its  tirrn  union, 
an  endeavour  may  be  made  to  rectify  the  dislocation. 
Boyer  conceives  that  there  will  be  more  probability  of 
success,  when  care  is  taken  to  move  the  limb  gently, 
as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  callus  will  permit  it.  lie 
also  recommends  the  employment  of  emollient  relax- 
ing applications.  He  confesses,  however,  that  the  at- 
tempt rarely  succeeds  after  the  perfect  union  of  the 
fracture.  There  are,  it  is  true,  examples  in  which  old 
dislocations  may  be  reduced ;  but  these  are  cases 
which  arc  not  complicated  with  a  fracture ;  an  accident 
which  always  renders  the  muscles  and  ligaments  so 
stiff,  that  they  cannot  yield  to  the  extension  requisite 
for  the  reduction.  "I  do  not  know  (says  Boyer)  that  a 
luxation  complicated  with  fracture  has  ever  been  re- 
duced, when  the  nature  of  the  joint  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  prevented  the  treatment  from  begin- 
ning with  the  reduction  of  dislocation.— (TrazYc  desMal. 
Chir.  t.  3,  p.  79.) 

COMPOUND    FRACTirUES. 

What  Mr.  Pott  has  said  upon  these  cases  is,  w^ith 
one  or  two  exceptions  to  which  I  shall  advert,  the  es- 
sence of  good  surgery,  not  in  the  least  deteriorated,  as 
a  few  other  parts  of  his  i)recepts  have  been,  by  the 
more  mature  instructions  of  time  and  experience,  or  by 
hat  growing  state  of  surgical  science,  which,  fostered 
by  genius  and  ob.servation,  is  continually  bringhig  to 
light  new  facts. 

In  a  compound  ftacture,  says  Mr.  Pott,  the  first  object 
of  consideration  is,  whether  the  preservation  of  the 
fractured  limb  can,  with  safety  to  the  patient's  life,  be 
attempted;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  the  probable 
chance  of  destruction,  from  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  accident,  is  not  greater  than  it  would  be 
from  the  operation  of  amputation.  Many  things  may 
occur  to  make  this  the  case.  The  bone  or  bones  being 
broken  into  many  different  pieces,  and  that  for  a  consi- 
derable extent,  as  happens  from  broad  wheels,  or  other 
heavy  bodies  of  large  surface,  passing  over  or  falling  on 
«uch  limbs ;  the  skin,  muscles,  tendons,  &c.  being  so 
torn,  lacerated,  and  destroyed,  as  to  render  gangrene 
and  mortification  the  most  probable  and  most  imme- 
diate consequence ;  the  extremities  of  the  bones  form- 
ing a  joint  being  crushed,  or,  as  it  were,  comminuted, 
and  the  ligaments  connecting  such  bones  being  torn 
and  spoiled,  are,  among  others,  sufficient  reasons  for 
proposing  and  fbr  i)erforming  immediate  amputation. 

Mr.  Pott  admits  that  apparently  desperate  cases  are 
sometimes  cured,  and  tliat  limbs  so  shattered  and 
wounded  as  to  render  amputation  the  only  probable 
means  for  the  preservation  of  life,  are  now  and  then 
saved.  This  is  an  uncontrovertcd  fact,  but  a  fact  which 
proves  very  little  against  the  common  opinion ;  because 
every  man  of  experience  also  knows  that  .such  escapes 
nre  very  rare,  much  too  rare  to  admit  of  being  made 
precedents. 

'•  This  consideration  relative  to  amputation  is  of  the 
more  iin|)ortanc^,  because  it  most  frequently  requires 
immediate  dctcniiination ;  every  minute  of  delay  is,  in 
many  instances,  to  the  patient's  disadvantage ;  and  a 
Terysiiort  space  of  time,  indeed,  frequently  makes  all 
the  differenre  between  probable  safety  and  fatality.  If 
these  cases  in  general  would  admit  of  deliberation  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  during  that  time  such  circuin- 
■tanccs  might  be  expiictcd  to  arise  as  ought  necessarily 
to  determine  the  surgpon  in  his  <onduct,  without  add- 
tag  to  the  patient's  haz.'.rd,  the  diff'Teiice  would  he 


corisiderable ;  the  former  would  not  seem  to  be  so  pre- 
cipitate in  his  determination  as  he  is  frequently  thought 
to  be  ;  and  the  latter,  being  more  convinced  of  the  ne- 
cessity, would  submit  to  it  ^\ith  less  reluctance.  But. 
unhappily  for  both  parties,  this  is  seldom  the  case ;  and 
the  first  opi)ortunity  having  been  neglected,  oi  not  em- 
braced, we  are  frequently  denied  another.  Here,  there- 
fore, the  whole  exertion  of  a  man's  judgment  is  re- 
quired, that  he  may  neither  rashly  and  unnecessarily 
deprive  his  patient  of  a  limb,  nor  through  a  false  ten- 
dmiess  and  timidity  suffer  him  to  perish  by  endeavour- 
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preserve  such  limb." 


The  limb  being  thought  capable  of  preservation,  the 
next  consideration  is  the  reduction  of  the  fracture. 

"  If  the  bone  be  not  protruded  forth,  tbe  trouble  of 
reducing  and  of  placing  the  fracture  in  a  good  position, 
will  be  much  less  than  if  the  case  be  otherwise  •  and 
in  the  case  of  protrusion,  or  thrusting  forth  of  the'bone 
or  bones,  the  difficulty  is  always  m  proportion  to  the 
comparative  size  of  the  wound  through  which  such 
bone  has  passed.  In  a  compound  fracture  of  the  leg 
or  thigh,  it  is  always  the  upper  part  of  the  broken  bone 
which  is  thrust  forth.  If  the  fracture  be  of  the  trans- 
verse kind,  and  the  wound  Targe,  a  moderate  degree  of 
extension  will  in  general  easily  reduce  it ;  but  if  the 
fracture  be  oblique,  and  terminates,  as  it  often  does,  in 
a  long,  sharp  point,  this  point  very  often  makes  its  way 
through  a  wound  no  longer  than  just  to  permit  such 
extension.  In  this  case,  the  very  placing  the  leg  in  a 
straight  position,  in  order  to  make  extension,  obliges 
the  wound  or  orifice  to  gird  the  bone  tight,  and  makes 
all  that  part  of  it  which  is  out  of  such  wound  press 
hard  on  the  skin  of  the  leg  underneath  it.  In  these 
circumstances,  all  attempts  for  reduction  in  this  manner 
will  be  found  to  be  impracticable ;  the  more  the  leg  is 
stretched  out,  the  tighter  the  bone  will  be  begirt  by 
the  wound,  and  the  more  it  will  press  on  the  skin  un- 
derneath. 

Upon  this  occasion,  it  is  not  very  unusual  to  have 
recourse  to  the  saw,  and  by  that  means  to  remove  a 
portion  of  the  j)rotruded  bone. 

I  will  not  say  that  tliis  is  always  or  absolutely  unne- 
cessary or  wrong,  but  it  most  certainly  is  fre(iuently 
so.  In  some  few  instances,  and  in  the  case  of  extreme 
sharp-pointedness  of  the  extremity  of  the  bone,  it  may 
be,  and  undoubtedly  is  right. — (See  DnntCs  Obs.  in 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  12.)  But  in  many  instances  it 
is  totally  unnecessarj-. 

The  two  most  proper  means  of  overcoming  this 
difficulty  are,  change  of  posture  of  the  limb,  and  en- 
largement of  the  wound.  In  many  cases,  the  former  of 
these,  under  proper  conduct,  will  be  found  fully  suffi- 
cient ;  and  where  it  fails,  the  latter  should  always  be 
made  use  of.  Whoever  Avill  attend  to  the  effect  which 
putting  the  leg  or  thigh  (having  a  compound  fracture 
and  protruded  bone)  into  a  straight  position  always 
produces,  that  is,  to  the  manner  in  which  the  wound  in 
such  position  girds  the  bone,  and  to  the  increased  diffi- 
culty of  reduction  thereby  induced ;  and  will  then,  by 
changing  the  posture  of  such  limb  from  an  extended 
one  to  one  moderately  bent,  observe  the  alteration 
thereby  made  in  both  the  just-mentioned  circumstances, 
will  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  said,  and  of 
the  much  greater  degree  of  ease  and  practicability  of 
reduction  in  the  bent  than  in  the  extended  position,  that 
is,  in  the  relaxed  than  in  the  stretched  state  of  the  mus 
cles."  Reduction  being  found  impracticable,  either  by 
extension  or  change  of  posture,  Mr.  Pott  recommends 
an  enlargement  of  the  wound. 

"  If  the  bone  be  broken  into  several  pieces,  and  any 
of  them  be  either  totally  separated  so  as  to  lie  loose 
in  the  wound,  or  if  they  be  so  loosened  and  detached 
as  to  render  their  union  highly  improbable,  oil  such 
pieces  ought  to  be  taken  away;  but  they  shou'd  be 
removed  with  all  possible  gentleness,  witho  t  pain, 
violence,  or  laceration,  without  the  risk  of  hemorrhage, 
and  with  as  little  poking  into  the  wound  as  possible. 
If  the  extremities  of  the  bone  be  broken  into  sharp 
points,  which  points  wound  and  irritate  the  surround- 
ing parts,  they  must  be  removed  also. — (See  Dunn,  vol. 
cit.)  But  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  treatment  of  a 
compound  fracture  should  be  executed  with  great  cau- 
tion ;  and  the  practitioner  should  remember,  that  if  the 
parts  surrounding  the  fracture  be  violated,  that  is,  be 
torn,  irritated,  and  so  disturbed  as  to  excite  great  jiam. 
high  inflammation,  &c.,  it  is  exactly  flic  sarncHinig  to 
the  patient,  and  to  the  event  of  the  caw,  wtii'ihersuclr 
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violence  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  fracture 
or  of  the  unnecessary  and  awkward  manner  of  poking 
into  and  disturbing  the  wound.  The  great  objects  of 
fear  and  apprehension  in  a  compound  fracture  (that  is, 
in  the  first  or  early  state  of  it)  are,  pain,  irritation,  and 
inflammation  ;  these  are  to  be  avoided,  prevented,  and 
appeased  by  all  possible  means,  let  every  thing  else  be 
as  it  may;  and  although  certain  things  are  always 
recited  as  necessary  to  be  done,  such  as  removal  of 
fragments  of  bone,  of  foreign  bodies,  <fcc.  &.c.«fec.,  yet  it 
is  always  to  be  understood  that  such  acts  may  be  per- 
formed without  prejudicial  or  great  violence,  and  \^h- 
out  adding  at  all  to  the  risk  or  liazard  necessarily  in- 
curred by  the  disease. 

Reduction  of  or  setting  a  comjjound  fracture  is  the 
same  as  in  the  simple ;  that  is,  the  intention  in  both  is 
the  same,  viz.  by  means  of  a  pro])er  degree  of  extension 
to  obtain  as  apt  a  position  of  the  ends  of  the  fracture 
with  regard  to  each  other,  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
will  admit,  and  thereby  to  produce  as  perfect  and  as 
speedy  union  as  possible. 

To  repeat  in  thio  place  what  has  already  been  said  under 
the  head  of  Extension  would  be  tedious  and  unneces- 
sary. If  the  arguments  there  used  for  making  exten- 
sion, with  the  limb  so  moderately  bent  as  to  relax  the 
muscles  and  take  off  their  power  of  resistance,  have  any 
force  at  all,  they  must  have  much  more  when  applied 
to  the  present  case ;  if  it  be  allowed  to  be  found  very 
painful  to  extend,  or  to  put  or  to  keep  on  the  stretch 
muscles  which  are  not  at  all  or  but  slightly  wounded, 
and  only  liable  in  such  extension  to  be  pricked  and 
irritated,  it  is  self-evident  that  it  must  be  much  more  so 
when  the  same  parts  are  torn  and  wounded."  After  a 
few  additional  observations  in  praise  of  the  good  effects 
of  relaxing  the  muscles,  Mr.  Pott  proceeds  : — 

"  The  wound  dilated  (if  necessary),  loose  pieces  re- 
moved (if  there  were  any),  and  the  fracture  reduced  in 
the  best  possible  position,  Ihe  next  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  apply  a  dressing." 

When  Mr.  Pott  wrote  on  this  subject,  the  plan  of 
bringing  the  edges  of  the  wound  together  with  adhesive 
plaster,  in  cases  of  comi)ound  fracture,  had  not  been 
established  ;  and  the  advantage  of  this  mode  of  dress- 
ing in  the  first  instance  was  not  duly  known.  I  do  not 
mean  the  practice  of  drawing  the  edges  of  the  wound 
forcibly  together  with  strips  of  plaster,  nor  of  encir- 
cUng  and  compressing  the  part  with  the  same ;  but 
only  tiie  method  of  applying  two  or  three  short  pieces 
of  plaster,  so  as  lightly  and  gently  to  retain  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  wound  in  contact,  and  alford  them  an 
opportunity  of  uniting  by  the  first  intention.  Now,  al- 
though such  attempts  will  frequently  fail,  on  account 
of  the  wound  being  generally  in  a  contused,  irregular, 
and  lacerated  state,  the  chance  of  success  should  be 
taken,  because  the  experiment  at  all  events  will  occa- 
sion no  harm,  and  if  it  answer,  it  will  change  the  case 
at  once  from  a  fracture  with  an  open  wound  to  one 
which  has  no  external  communication,  or  as  might  al- 
most be  said,  from  a  compound  into  a  simple  fracture. 
Some  of  the  following  directions,  therefore,  given  by 
Mr.  Pott,  1  consider  in  the  present  state  of  surgery  as 
only  applicable  when  the  wound  has  suppurated. 

The  dressing  necessary  in  a  compound  fracture  is 
of  two  kinds,  viz.  that  for  the  wound,  and  that  for  the 
limb.  By  the  former,  we  mean  to  maintain  a  proper 
opening  for  the  easy  and  free  discharge  of  gleet,  sloughs, 
matter,  ext  raneous  bodies,  or  fragments  of  bone,  and 
this  in  such  manner,  and  by  such  means,  as  shall  give 
the  least  {)ossible  pain  or  fatigue,  shall  neither  irritate 
by  its  qualities,  nor  oppress  by  its  quantity,  nor  by  any 
means  contribute  to  the  detention  or  lodgement  of  what 
ought  to  be  discharged.  By  the  latter  our  aim  should 
be  the  prevention  or  removal  of  inflammation,  in  order, 
if  the  habit  be  good  and  all  other  circumstances  fortu- 
nate, that  the  wound  may  be  healed  by  what  surgeons 
call  the  first  intention,  that  is  without  suppuration  or 
abscess ;  or,  that  not  being  practicable,  that  gangrene 
and  mortification,  or  even  very  large  suppuration  may 
be  prevented,  and  such  a  moderate  and  kindly  degree 
of  it  established  as  may  best  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
cure.  The  first,  therefore,  or  the  dressing  for  the 
wound,  can  consist  of  nothing  better,  or  indeed  so 
good,  as  soft  dry  lint,  laid  on  so  lightly  as  just  to  ab- 
sorb the  sanies,  but  neither  to  distend  the  wound,  nor  be 
the  smallest  impediment  or  obstruction  to  the  discharge 
of  matter.  This  lint  should  be  kept  clear  of  the  edges, 
and  the  whole  of  it  should  be  covered  with  a  pledget 
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spread  with  a  soft  easy  digestive.  The  times  of 
must  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  case  ;  if  the 
discharge  be  small  or  moderate,  once  in  twenty-four 
hours  will  be  sufficient ;  but  if  it  be  large,  more  flre- 
quent  dressing  will  be  necessary,  as  well  to  prevent 
oflTence  as  to  remedy  the  inconveniences  arising  ftos^ 
a  great  discharge  of  an  irritating  sharp  sanies, 

When,  from  neglect,  fVom  length  of  time  passed  wil 
out  assistance,  from  misconduct  or  drunkenness  in 
patient,  from  awkwardness  and  unhandiness  in  the 
sistants,  or  from  any  other  cause,  a  tension  has  taken 
possession  of  the  limb,  and  it  is  become  tumid,  swol- 
len, and  painful,  Mr.  Pott  admits,  that  a  warm  cata- 
plasm is  the  most  proper  application  that  can  be  made; 
immediate  union  is  impossible,  and  every  thing  which 
can  tend  towards  relaxing  the  tense,  swollen,  and  irri- 
table state  of  the  parts  concerned,  must  necessarily  bo 
right.    But  when  the  parts  are  not  in  this  state,  the  in- 
tention seems  to  be  very  different.    To  relax  swoll 
parts,  and  to  appease  pain  and  irritation  by  such  rel 
ation,  is  one  thing;  to  prevent  inflammatory  dcfl 
ion  and  tumefaction  is  certainly  another;   and  tl 
ought  to  be  aimed  at  by  very  different  means.    In 
former,  a  large  suppuration  is  a  necessary  circumsta 
of  relief,  and  the  great  means  of  cure  ;  in  the  latter 
is  not,  and  a  very  moderate  degree  of  it  is  all  that 
required.    The  warm  cataplasm,  therefore,  although 
be  the  best  application  that  can  be  made  use  of  in  tl 
one  case,  is  certaiifly  not  so  proper  in  the  other,  as  ap- 
plications of  a  more  discutient  kind,  such  as  mixtures 
of  spirit,  vini,  vinegar  and  water,  with  the  muriate 
ammonia,  liquor  ammoniae  acetatis,  liquor  plumbi 
tatis,  and  medicines  of  this  class,  in  whatever  form 
surgeon  may  choose.    By  these,  in  good  habits,  in 
tunately  circumstanced  cases,  and  with  the  assistaa 
of  what  should  never  be  neglected  (I  mean  phlebotom; 
and  the  general  antiphlogistic  regimen),  inflammati 
may  sometimes  be  kept  off,  and  a  cure  accomplished 
without  large  collections  or  discharges  of  matter." 

"  Compound  fractures  in  general  require  to  be  drei 
every  day  ;  and  the  wounded  parts  not  admitting 
smallest  degree  of  motion  without  great  pain,  perft 
quietude  becomes  as  necessary  as  frequent  dressing, 

The  common  bandage,  therefore  (the  roller),  has 
ways  in  this  case  been  laid  aside,  and  what  is  cal! 
the  eighteen-tafled  bandage  substituted  very  judicioui 
in  its  place. 

Splints  of  proper  length,  which  reach  from  joint 
joint,  comprehend  them  both,  and  are  applied  on 
side  of  the  leg  only,  are  very  usef\il  both  in  the  sim 
and  in  the  compound  fVacture,  as  they  may,  thus 
plied,  be  made  to  keep  the  limb  more  constantly  ste; 
and  quiet  than  it  can  be  kept  without  them." 

Mr.  Pott  then  enters  into  the  consideration  of  the 
ture  of  the  limb,  which  "  is  so  principal  a  circumstan 
that  without  its  concurrence  every  other  will  be  fr 
less.  The  points  to  be  aimed  at  are,  the  even  positic 
of  the  broken  parts  of  the  bone,  and  such  dispositi 
of  the  muscles  surrounding  them,  as  is  most  suita" 
to  their  wounded,  lacerated  state,  as  shall  be  least  lik( 
to  irritate  them,  by  keeping  them  on  the  stretch,  or 
produce  high  inflammation,  and  at  best  large  su 
ration." 

According  to  Mr.  Pott,  these  cases,  of  all  others, 
quire  at  first  the  most  rigid  observance  of  the  antip! 
gistic  regimen ;  pain  is  to  be  appeased,  and  rest 
tained,  by  anodynes  ;  inflammation  is  to  be  preventi 
or  removed  by  bleeding  and  aperient  medicines.  Ai 
during  the  first  state  oi  stage,  the  treatment  of 
limb  must  be  calculated  either  for  the  prevention 
inflammatory  tumefaction  by  discutients,  or,  such  ti 
mour  and  tension  having  already  taken  possession 
the  limb,  warm  fomentation,  and  relaxing  and  emolli 
medicines  are  required. 

"  If  these,  according  to  the  particular  exigence  of 
case,  prove  successful,  the  consequence  is,  either  • 
quiet  easy  wound,  which  either  heals  by  the  first  in 
tention  or  suppurates  very  moderately,  and  gives  little 
or  no  trouble,  or  a  wound  attended  at  first  with  con- 
siderable inflammation,  and  that  producing  large  sup- 
puration, with  great  discharge  and  troublesome  forma- 
tion and  lodgement  of  matter.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  our 


*  The  propriety  of  having  recourse  to  venesectioa 
will  depend  upon  the  age,  strength,  and  general  habit  oi 
the  patient.  In  the  young,  robust,  and  plethoric,  th« 
practice  is,  on  every  accotmt,  judicious. 
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attempts  do  not  succeed,  the  consequence  is  gangrene 
and  ntortificaiion. 

These  are  the  three  general  events  or  terminations  of 
a  compound  fracture,  and  according  to  these  must  the 
surgeon's  conduct  be  regulated. 

In  the  first  instance,  he  has  indeed  nothing  to  do  but 
to  avoid  doing  mischief,  either  by  his  manner  of  dress- 
ing or  by  disturbing  the  limb.  Nature,  let  alone,  will 
accomplish  her  own  purpose ;  and  art  has  little  more 
to  do  than  to  preserve  the  due  position  ol'  the  limb,  and 
to  take  care  that  the  dressing  applied  to  the  wt  und 
proves  no  impediment. 

In  the  second  stage,  that  of  formation  and  lodgement 
of  matter,  in  consequence  of  large  suppuration,  all  a 
surgeon's  judgment  will  sometimes  be  required  in  the 
treatment  both  of  the  patient  and  his  injured  limb. 
Enlargement  of  the  present  wound,  for  the  more  con- 
venient discharge  of  matter  ;*  new  or  counter-openings 
for  the  same  purpose,  or  for  the  extraction  of  fragments 
of  broken  or  exfoliated  bone,  will  very  frequently  be 
found  necessary,  and  must  be  executed.  In  the  doing 
this,  care  must  be  take'n  that  what  is  requisite  be  done, 
and  no  more ;  and  that  such  requisite  operations  be 
performed  with  as  little  disturbance  and  pain  as  pos- 
sible." 

Previous  to  large  suppuration,  or  considerable  col- 
lections and  lodgements  of  matter,  evacuation  by  phle- 
botomy, an  open  belly,  and  antiphlogistic  remedies,  as 
well  as  the  free  use  of  anodynes,  and  such  applications 
to  the  limb  as  may  most  serve  the  purpose  of  relaxa- 
tion, are  the  remedies  which  Mr.  Pott  advises  for  the 
relief  of  the  swelling,  induration,  and  high  inflamma- 
tion, attended  with  pain,  irritation,  and  fever.  "  But 
the  matter  having  been  formed  and  let  out,  and  the  pain, 
fever,  <fcc.,  which  were  symptomatic  thereof,  having 
disappeared  or  ceased,  the  use  and  purpose  of  such  me- 
dicines and  such  applications  cease  also,  and  they 
ought  therefore  to  be  discontinued.  By  evacuation,  &c. 
the  patient's  strength  has  necessarily  (and  indeed  pro- 
perly) been  reduced ;  by  cataplasm,  <fec.  the  parts  have 
been  so  relaxed  as  to  procure  an  abatement  or  cessation 
©f  inflammation,  a  subsidence  of  tumefaction,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  free  suppuration ;  but  these  ends 
once  fairly  and  fully  answered,  another  intention  arises, 
which  regards  the  safety  and  well-doing  of  the  patient 
fiearly,  if  not  fully,  as  much  as  the  former;  which  in- 
tention will  be  necessarily  frustrated  by  pursuing  the 
method  hitherto  followed.  The  patient  now  will  re- 
quire refection  and  support  as  much  as  he  before  stood 
in  need  of  reduction ;  and  the  limb,  whose  indurated 
and  inflamed  state  hitherto  required  the  emollient  and 
relaxing  poultice,  will  now  be  hurt  by  such  kind  of  ap- 
plication, and  stand  in  need  of  such  as  are  endued  with 
contrary  qualities,  or  at  least,  such  as  shall  not  conti- 
nue to  r-elax.  Good,  light,  easily  digested  nutriment, 
and  the  Peruvian  bark,  will  best  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  internals ;  the  discontinuation  of  the  cata- 
plasms, and  the  application  of  medicines  of  the  cor- 
roborating kind,  are  as  necessary  with  regard  to  exter- 
nals."t 

"  Every  body  who  is  acquainted  with  surgery  knows 
vsays  Mr.  Pott)  that,  in  the  case  of  bad  compound  frac- 
ture, attended  with  large  suppuration,  it  sometimes 
happens,  even  under  the  best  and  most  judicious  treat- 
ment, that  the  discharge  becomes  too  great  for  the  pa- 
tient to  sustain ;  and  that,  after  all  the  fatigue,  pain  and 
discipline  which  he  has  undergone,  it  becomes  neces- 

*  "  It  is  a  practice  with  some,  from  a  timidity  in  using 
a  knife,  to  make  use  of  bolsters  and  plaster  compresses 
for  the  discharge  of  lodging  matter.  Where  another 
or  a  counter-opening  can  conveniently  and  safely  be 
made,  it  is  always  preferable,  the  compress  some- 
times acting  diametrically  opposite  to  the  intention  with 
which  it  ia  applied,  and  contributing  to  the  lodgement 
by  confining  the  matter;  besides  which,  it  requires  a 
greater  degree  of  pressure  to  make  it  etticacious  than  a 
limb  in  such  circumstances  generally  can  bear." 

t "  It  is  surprising  how  large  and  how  disagreeable 
a  discharge  will  be  made  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  in  some  instances,  from  the  detention  and  irrita- 
tion of  a  splinter  of  bone.  If  therefore  such  discharge 
be  made,  and  there  be  neither  sinus  nor  lodgement  to 
account  for  it,  and  all  other  circumstances  arc  favour- 
able, examination  should  always  be  made,  in  order  to 
Icnow  whether  such  cause  does  not  exist,  nal  if  it  does 
U  must  be  gently  and  carefldly  removed." 
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«iry  to  compound  for  life  by  the  loss  of  the  limb.* 
This,  I  say,  does  sometimes  happen  under  the  best  ano 
most  rational  treatment;  but  I  am  convinced  that  It 
also  is  now  and  then  the  consequence  of  pursuing  the 
reducing,  the  antiphlogistic,  and  the  relaxing  plan  toe 
far.  I  would  therefore  take  the  liberty  seriously  to  ad- 
vise the  young  practitioner  to  attend  diligently  to  his 
patient's  pulse  and  general  state,  as  well  as  to  that  of 
his  fractured  limb  and  wound ;  and  when  he  finds  all 
febnle  complaint  at  an  end,  and  all  inflammatory  tu- 
mour and  hardness  gone,  and  his  patient  rather  lan- 
guid than  feverish,  that  his  pulse  is  rather  weak  and 
low  than  hard  and  full,  that  his  appetite  begins  to  fail, 
and  that  he  is  inclined  to  sweat  or  purge  without  as- 
signable cause,  and  this  in  consequence  of  a  large  dis- 
charge of  matter  from  a  limb  which  has  suffered  great 
inflammation,  but  which  is  now  become  rather  soft  and 
flabby  than  hard  and  tumid  ;  that  he  will  in  such  cir- 
cumstances set  about  the  support  of  his  patient,  and 
the  strengthening  of  the  diseased  limb,  totis  viribus  ; 
in  which  I  am  from  experience  satisfied  he  may  often 
be  successful,  where  it  may  not  be  generally  expected 
that  he  would.  At  least  he  will  have  the  satisfaction 
of  having  made  a  rational  attempt ;  and  if  he  is  obliged 
at  last  to  have  recourse  to  amputation,  he  will  perform 
it,  and  his  patient  will  submit  to  it,  with  less  reluctance 
than  if  no  such  trial  had  been  made." 

According  to  Mr.  Pott,  gangrene  and  mortification 
are  sometimes  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  mis- 
chief done  to  the  limb  at  the  time  that  the  bone  is 
broken ;  or  they  are  the  consequences  of  the  laceration 
of  parts,  made  by  the  mere  protrusion  of  the  said  bone. 
They  are  also  sometimes  the  effect  of  improper  or  ne- 
gligent treatment;  of  great  violence  used  in  making  ex- 
tension ;  of  irritation  of  the  wounded  parts,  by  poking 
after,  or  in  removing  fragments  or  splinters  of  bone ;  of 
painful  dressings ;  of  improper  disposition  of  the  limb, 
and  of  the  neglect  of  phlebotomy,  anodynes,  evacua- 
tion, <fcc. 

"  When  such  accident  or  such  disease  is  the  mere 
consequence  of  the  injury  done  to  the  limb,  either  at 
the  time  of  or  by  the  fracture,  it  generally  makes  its 
appearance  very  early ;  in  which  case  also  its  progress 
is  generally  too  rapid  for  art  to  check.  For  these  rea- 
sons, when  the  mischief  seems  to  be  of  such  nature 
that  gangrene  and  mortification  are  most  likely  to  en- 
sue, no  time  can  be  spared,  and  the  impending  mis- 
chief must  either  be  submitted  to,  or  prevented  by  early 
amputation.  I  have  already  said,  that  a  very  few  hours 
make  all  the  difference  between  probable  safety  and 
destruction.  If  we  wait  till  the  disease  has  taken  pos- 
session of  the  limb,  even  in  the  smallest  degree,  tlie 
operation  vnll  serve  no  purpose,  but  that  of  accelerat' 
ing  the  patient's  death.  If  we  wait  for  an  apparent 
alteration  in  the  part,  we  shall  have  waited  until  all 
opportunity  of  being  really  serviceable  is  past.  The 
disease  takes  possession  of  the  cellular  membrane  sur- 
rounding the  large  blood-vessels  and  nerves  some  time 
before  it  makes  any  appearance  in  the  integuments, 
and  will  always  be  found  to  extend  much  higher  in  the 
former  part  than  its  appearance  in  the  latter  seems  to 
indicate.  I  have  more  than  once  seen  the  experiment 
made  of  amputating,  after  a  gangrene  has  been  be 
gun,  but  I  never  saw  it  succeed ;  it  has  always  has 
tened  the  patienVs  destruction.^ 

As  far,  therefore,  as  my  experience  will  enable  me 
to  judge,  or  as  I  may  from  thence  be  permitted  to  dic- 
tate, /  would  advise  that  such  attempt  should  never 
be  made;  but  the  first  opportunity  having  been  ne- 
glected, or  not  embraced,  all  the  power  of  the  chirurgic 


*  After  the  bones  had  united,  Mr.  Pott  never  found  it 
necessary  to  amputate  a  limb  for  a  compound  fracture, 
on  account  of  the  too  great  discharge. 

t  In  the  article  Gun-shot  Wounds,  however,  the 
reader  will  find  that  there  is  a  species  of  ^iiigrene, 
arising  from  external  violence,  and  totally  unconnected 
with  constitutional  causes,  where  the  surgeon  should 
deviate  from  the  common  rule  of  deferring  amputation 
until  the  mortification  has  ceased  to  spread.  A  memoir 
"  Sur  la  Gangrejie  TYcn/matique,"  which  was  published 
a  few  years  ago  by  Baron  Larrey,  contains  the  most 
decisive  facts  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  such  practice. 
—(See  his  Mtim.  de  Chir.  Militaire,  t.  2.)  Ttie  experience 
of  Mr.  Lawrence  tends  also  to  coniflrm  the  truth  of  I.ar- 
rey's  observations.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  o,  f 
184,  v^c.) 
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art  is  to  be  employed  in  assisting  nature  to  separate  the 
diseased  part  fi"om  the  sound ;  an  attempt  which  now 
and  then,  under  particular  circumstances,  has  proved 
successflil,  but  which  is  so  rarely  so,  as  not  to  be  much 
depended  upon. 

If  the  parts  are  so  bruised  and  torn,  that  the  circu- 
lation through  them  is  rendered  impracticable,  or  if  the 
gangrene  is  the  immediate  effect  of  such  mischief,  the 
consequence  of  omitting  amputation,  and  of  attempting 
to  save  the  limb  is,  as  I  have  already  observed,  most  fre- 
quently very  early  destruction ;  but  if  the  gangrenous 
mischief  be  not  merely  and  immediately  the  effect  of 
the  wounded  state  of  the  parts,  but  of  high  inflamma- 
tion, badness  of  general  habit,  improper  disposition  of 
the  hmb,  &c.,  it  is  sometimes  in  our  power  so  to  alle- 
viate, correct,  and  alter  these  causes,  as  to  obtain  a  truce 
with  the  disease,  and  a  separation  of  the  unsound  parts 
from  the  sound.  The  means  whereby  to  accomplish 
this  end  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  producing  causes  or  circumstances :  the  san- 
guine and  bilious  must  be  lowered  and  emptied;  the 
weak  and  debilitated  must  be  assisted  by  such  medicines 
as  will  add  force  to  the  vis  vitce ;  and  errors  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  wound  or  fracture  must  be  corrected ;  but 
it  is  evident  to  common  sense,  that  for  these  there  is  no 
possibility  of  prescribing  any  other  than  very  general 
rules  indeed.  The  nature  and  circumstances  of  each  in- 
dividual case  must  determine  the  practitioner's  conduct. 

In  general,  inflammation  will  require  phlebotomy  and 
an  open  belly,  together  with  the  neutral  antiphlogistic 
medicines;  pain  and  irritation  will  stand  in  need  of 
anodynes;  and  the  Peruvian  bark,  joined,  in  some 
cases,  and  at  some  times,  with  those  of  the  cooling 
kind,  at  others  with  the  cordial,  will  be  found  necessary 
and  useful.  So  also  tension  and  induration  will  pohit 
out  the  use  of  fomentation  and  warm  relaxing  cata- 
plasms, and  the  most  soft  and  lenient  treatment  and 
dressing." 

Mr.  Pott  then  offers  many  just  observations  against 
stimulating  antiseptic  applications  to  the  wound  and 
scariflcation  of  the  limb,  as  practised  while  the  gan- 
grene is  forming.  The  custom  of  using  stimulating 
dressings  to  bad  compound  fractures  first  began  in 
cases  produced  by  gun-shot,  and  had  its  foundation  in 
the  opniion  that  gun-shot  wounds  were  poisonous, 
and  that  the  mortification  in  them  was  the  effect  of 
fire  ;  a  doctrine  and  practice  now  completely  exploded. 
*  A  gun-shot  wound  (says  Pott),  whether  with  or 
without  fracture,  is  a  wound  accompanied  with  the 
lughest  degree  of  contusion,  and  with  some  degree  of 
laceration;  and  every  greatly  contused  and  lacerated 
•wound  requires  the  same  kind  of  treatment  which  a 
gun-shot  wound  does,  as  far  as  regards  the  soft  parts. 
The  intention  in  both  ought  to  be  to  appease  pain,  irri- 
tation, and  inflammation. 

Scarification,  hi  the  manner  and  at  the  time  in 
which  it  is  generally  ordered  and  performed,  has  never 
appeared  to  me  to  have  served  any  one  good  purpose. 
When  the  parts  are  really  mortified,  incisions  made  of 
BuflScient  depth  will  give  discharge  to  a  quantity  of 
acrid  and  offensive  ichor,  will  let  out  the  confined  air, 
■which  is  the  effect  of  putrefaction,  and  thereby  will 
contribute  to  unloading  the  whole  limb ;  and  they  will 
also  make  way  for  the  application  of  projier  dressings. 
But  while  a  gangrene  is  impending,  that  is,  while  the 
parts  are  in  the  highest  state  of  inflammation,  what  the 
benefit  can  be  which  is  supposed  or  expected  to  proceed 
from  scratching  the  surface  of  the  skin  with  a  lancet, 
I  never  could  imagine ;  nor,  though  I  have  often  seen  it 
practised,  do  I  remember  ever  to  have  seen  any  real 
benefit  from  it.  If  the  skin  be  still  sound,  and  of  quick 
sensation,  the  scratching  it  in  this  superficial  manner 
is  painful,  and  adds  to  the  inflamed  state  of  it;  if  it  be 
not  sound,  but  quite  altered,  such  superficial  incision 
can  do  no  possible  service ;  both  the  sanies  and  the  im- 
prisoned aur  are  beneath  the  mcmbrana  adiposa ;  and 
merely  scratching  the  skin  in  the  superficial  manner  in 
"Which  it  is  generally  done  will  not  reach  to  or  dis- 
charge either. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  appear,  that  there 
are  three  points  of  time,  or  three  stages,  of  a  bad  com- 
pound fracture,  in  which  amputation  of  the  limb  may 
be  necessary  and  right ;  and  these  three  points  of  time 
are  so  limited,  that  a  good  deal  of  the  hazard  or  safety 
of  the  operation  depends  on  the  observance  or  non- 
observance  of  them. 

"  The  first  is  immediately  after  the  accident,  before 
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inflammation  has  taken  possession  of  the  pai«.  U-1lfH» 

opportunity  be  neglected  or  not  embraced,  the  conse- 
quence is  either  a  gangrene  or  a  large  suppuration,  with 
formation  and  lodgement  of  matter.  If  the  former  of 
these  be  the  case,  the  operation  ought  never  to  be 
thought  of,  till  there  is  a  perfect  and  absolute  separa- 
tion of  the  morlilird  jiarLs.*  If  the  latter,  no  man  can 
possibly  propose  the  rcjrioval  of  a  limb  until  it  be  found 
by  sufficient  trial  that  llicre  is  no  prospect  of  obtaining  a 
cure  without ;  and  that,  oy  not  performing  the  operation, 
the  patient's  strength  and  life  will  be  exhausted  by  the 
discharge.  When  this  becomes  the  ha7,ard,  the  sooner 
amputation  is  performed  the  better.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, the  operation  ought  to  take  place  before  inflam- 
matory mischief  is  incurred;  in  the  second,  we  are  to  wait 
for  a  kind  of  crisis  of  .such  inflammation ;  in  the  third,  the 
proportional  strength  and  state  of  the  patient,  compared 
with  the  discharge  and  state  of  the  fracture,  must  fonn 
our  determination."— (Po«'siie7narA:s  071  Fractures.) 

9.  Of  the  Formation  of  Callus,  the  Consolidation  of 

Fractures,  and  of  the  Cases  nn  which  they  remain 

without  Union. 

In  the  treatment  of  fractures,  the  whole  business  of 
the  surgeon  consists  in  putting  the  displaced  extremi- 
ties of  the  bone  into  their  natural  situation  again  ;  in 
keeping  them  in  this  situation  by  means  of  a  suitable 
apparatus ;  in  endeavouring  to  avert  unfavourable 
symptoms,  and  in  adopting  measures  for  their  removal 
when  they  have  actually  occurred.  The  consolidation 
of  a  broken  bone  is  (strictly  speaking)  the  work  of  na- 
ture, and  is  effected  by  a  process  to  which  a  state  of 
perfect  health  is  above  all  things  propitious. 

This  consolidation  of  a  broken  bone,  which  is  ana- 
logous to  the  union  of  wounds  of  the  soft  parts,  is 
termed  the  formatiaii  of  the  callus,  and  the  new 
uniting  bony  substance  itself  is  named  callus. 

1.  Of  the  Time  requisite  for  the  Formation  of  the  Cal- 
lus, and  of  general  Circumstances  which  favour,  re- 
tard, or  even  completely  prevent  it. 
Surgical  writers  have  been  absurdly  anxious  to  spe- 
cify a  determinate  space  of  time  which  should  be  al- 
lowed for  the  formation  of  the  callus,  as  if  this  process 
always  went  on  in  different  cases  with  the  same  unin- 
terrupted regularity.  Forty  days  were  often  fixed  upon 
as  necessary  for  the  purpose.  This  prejudice  is  not 
only  false,  but  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  patients  have 
been  thereby  induced  to  suppose  themselves  cured 
before  they  were  so  in  reality,  and  have,  consequently, 
moved  about  too  boldly,  and  thus  run  the  risk  of  occa- 
sioning deformity  or  a  new  fracture.  As  Boyer  ob- 
serves, it  is  impossible  to  determine  precisely,  and  in  a 
general  way,  the  period  requisite  for  the  cure,  because 
it  differs  according  to  a  variety  of  circumstances.  All 
we  know  is,  that  the  callus  is  usually  formed  between 
the  twentieth  and  seventieth  day,  sooner  or  later,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  the 
thickness  of  the  bone,  the  vv^eight  which  it  has  to  sup- 
port, the  state  of  the  patient's  health,  <fec. 

1.  Age.  Fractures  are  consolidated,  ccBteris  paribus, 
with  more  ease  and  quickness  in  young  subjects  than 
in  adults  or  old  persons.  In  general  also  the  callus 
forms  more  speedily  in  proportion  as  the  individual 
approaches  to  infancy.  In  two  children,  whose  arms 
had  been  broken  in  difficult  labours,  De  la  Motie  saw 
the  humerus  united  in  twelve  days,  by  a  very  simple 
apparatus.  In  fact,  at  this  period  of  life,  every  part 
has  a  tendency  to  grow  and  develope  itsellj  and  the 


*  Compound  fractures  are  cases  of  external  violence. 
Now,  as  the  mortification  proceeds  from  the  injury,  and 
may  not  be  connected  with  any  internal  cause,  it  is  an 
example  of  what  Larrey  calls  the  Gangrhie  Trauma- 
tique ;  and  the  question  whether  the  surgeon  ought  to 
be  governed  by  the  old  maxim  of  delaying  amputation 
until  the  spreading  of  the  mortification  has  ceased,  yet 
remains  uiisettled.  Were  the  patient  of  a  sound  coii 
stitution,  and  not  too  far  gone,  I  should  not  fear  to  imi 
tate  Larrey,  and  amputate,  though  the  mortification 
were  actually  in  a  spreading  state.  A  few  years  ago 
I  assisted  at  an  amputation  of  tne  shoulder  in  a  case  of 
spreading  mortification  of  the  arm  from  a  compound 
dislocation  of  the  elbow ;  and  though  the  patient  ulti- 
mately died  of  a  large  abscess  over  the  scapula,  the 
stump  went  on  lavourably,  ami  it  one  period  strong 
hopes  of  recovery  were  entertained. 
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fitality  of  the  bones  is  more  active,  their  vascularity 
greater,  their  gelatinous  substance  more  abundant. 
On  the  contrary,  in  advanced  age,  the  parts  have  lost 
»JI  disposition  to  dcvelopement,  the  vascularity  of  the 
bones  is  in  a  great  measure  obliterated,  and  (to  use  the 
expression  of  Boyer)  their  vitality  is  anniliilated  under 
the  mass  of  phosphate  of  lime  which  accumulates  in 

It  iias  been  asserted,  that  in  early  infancy  the  cal- 
lus is  generally  produced  in  excess,  an<|  may  cause 
deformity  by  its  redundance.  But  exi)erience  does  not 
confirm  the  truth  of  this  statement.  The  real  cause 
of  deformity  always  proceeds  from  the  fracture  either 
being  badly  set,  or  not  kept  properly  reduced,  or  else 
from  the  part  being  moved  about  before  the  callus  has 
acquired  a  due  degree  of  firmness. 

2.  Constitution.  A  fracture  is  united  much  sooner 
in  a  strong  healthy  person,  than  a  weak  unhealthy 
subject.  Sometimes,  the  consolidation  is  prevented  by 
someinexpUcable  unknown  (rause,  notliing  wrong  being 
remarkable  either  in  the  constitution  or  the  part. 
Ruysch  and  V'an  Swieten  met  with  several  cases  of 
this  kind,  in  which  the  patients  were  api)arently  quite 
healthy  and  judiciously  treated ;  and  there  are  few 
surgeons  of  much  experience  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  similar  examples. 

3.  Thickness  of  the  Bone,  and  Weight  which  it  has 
to  support.  The  bones  are  tliicker  and  larger,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  have  a  greater  weight  to  bear,  and  as 
the  muscles  inserted  into  them  are  more  powerful.  It 
is  observed,  cccteris  paribus,  that  the  larger  the  bones 
are  the  longer  is  the  time  requisite  for  their  imion. 
Thus  a  broken  thigh-bone  is  longer  in  growing  to- 
gether again  than  a  fractured  tibia;  the  tibia  longer 
than  the  humerus,  the  bones  of  the  foreann,  clavicle, 
ribs,  &;c. 

As  the  callus  remains  a  good  while  softer  than  the 
rest  of  the  bone,  it  follows,  that  if  the  newly  imited 
bone  has  to  bear  all  the  weight  of  the  body  in  walk- 
ing, the  patient  should  defer  this  exercise  longer. 
Hence  one  reason  why  fractures  of  the  arm  are  sooner 
cured  than  those  of  the  tibia,  and  why  six  or  seven 
•weeks  at  least  are  necessary  in  the  treatment  of  a  bro- 
ken thigh-bone,  which  of  itself  has  to  support  in  pro- 
gression all  the  weight  of  the  trunk. 

4.  State  of  Health.  Fractures  unite  with  more  quick- 
ness and  facility  when  the  patient  enjoys  good  health. 
The  scurvy  has  a  manifest  and  powerful  eflfect  in  re- 
tarding the  consolidation  of  fractures,  and  even  in  caus- 
ing the  absorption  of  the  callus  several  years  after  its 
formation,  so  that  a  bone  becomes  flexible  again  at  the 
point  where  it  was  formerly  broken.  In  Lord  Anson's 
voyage  this  phenomenon  is  particularly  recorded.— (See 
p.  142,  edit.  15,  in  6vo.)  Langenbeck  is  acquainted 
with  several  cases,  in  wMch  the  callus  at  the  end  of 
eight  weeks  became  again  soft  and  the  bone  flexible, 
in  consequence  of  the  patient's  being  attacked  with 
fevers  or  erysipelas. — {Neue  Bibl.  b.  1,  p.  90.)  Cancer, 
lues  venerea,  and  rickets  are  also  stated  by  surgical 
writers  to  obstruct,  and  sometimes  hinder  altogether, 
the  formation  of  callus. 

Fabricius  Hildanus  has  cited  two  cases,  which  tend 
to  prove  that  the  union  of  fractures  is  retarded  by  preg- 
nancy.—(Cen«  5,  obs.  87.  Cent.  6,  obs.  68.)  Alanson 
has  also  related  a  case  in  which  the  union,  which  had 
been  delayed  during  pregnancy,  took  place  after  deli- 
very (Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  vol.  4,  No.  37);  and  Werner 
has  published  an  account  of  a  fracture  of  the  radius 
in  a  i)rcgnant  woman,  where  the  cure  was  apparently 
retarded  for  a  long  time  by  this  circumstance,  and 
though  the  union  took  place  previously  to  deUvery, 
the  callus  was  not  very  firm  till  after  that  event. — 
(Richter  Bibl.  fr.  11,  p.  591.)  From  the  facts,  however, 
mentioned  in  a  preceding  page  of  this  article,  there  can 
now  be  no  doubt  that  pregnancy  frequently  does  not 
prevent  the  formation  of  callus  in  the  ordinary  time, 
though  the  observation  of  Mr.  Wardrop  is  true,  that 
many  instances  have  been  observed  of  bones  being 
fractured  during  pregnancy,  and  never  showing  any 
disposition  to  unite  till  alter  dehvery. — (Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  5,  p-  ^59.) 

Besides  the  remarks  made  here  and  in  a  foregoing 

page,  on  the  causes  preventing  the  union  of  fVactures, 

I     a  few  additional  observations  on  the  same  subject  will 

I      De  introduced  in  the  sequel  of  this  article,  when  we 

I     Rpeak  of  the  modes  of  attempting  the  cwiq  of  old  dis- 

vnited  fractures. 

Bb!) 


2.  Of  some  local  Circumstances  necessary  for  the  Con- 
solidation of  Fractures. 

As  Boyer  has  well  explained,  three  local  circum- 
stances are  necessary  to  obtain  a  firm  callus  without 
deformity.  1.  The  two  fragments  must  be  possessed 
of  suflJcient  vascularity.  2.  The  surfaces  of  the  frac- 
ture must  correspond.  3.  They  must  be  kept  in  a 
completely  motionless  state. 

The  two  fragments  mitst  be  sufficiently  vascular. 
If  one  of  them  should  be  too  scantily  supplied  with 
blood,  the  fracture  would  be  incapable  of  union.  This, 
as  is  asserted  by  Boyer,  though  denied  by  Amesbury 
and  others,  is  what  happens  in  certain  fractures  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur,  where  the  head  of  this  bone  is  en- 
tirely detached,  and  the  ligamentous  substance  which 
is  reflected  over  its  neck,  and  serves  as  its  periosteum, 
is  totally  lacerated,  as  well  as  the  vessels  which  ra- 
mify upon  it.  Hence,  the  upper  fragment  lodged  in  the 
cotyloid  cavity  no  longer  receives  from  the  vessels  sent 
to  it  through  the  ligamcntum  teres  a  sufiiciency  of 
blood  for  the  process  of  the  fonnation  of  callus.  This 
is  especially  likely  to  be  the  case  when  the  patient  is 
far  advanced  in  years,  and  the  vessels  considerably 
lessened  in  diameter.  An  adequate  circulation  must 
therefore  exist  in  both  portions  of  bone  ;  for  without 
it  the  attempt  at  union  will  fail. 

The  surfaces  of  the  fracture  must  correspond  ex 
actly.  This  circumstance  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  fracture ;  but  without  it 
the  formation  of  the  callus  is  always  slow  and  diflicult. 
For  instance,  in  a  transverse  fracture  of  the  thigh-bone, 
the  fragments,  after  being  displaced  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  bone,  may  undergo  a  second  displace- 
ment according  to  its  length,  by  passing  beyond  each 
other.  The  surfaces  of  the  fracture  are  then  not  at 
all  in  contact,  and  the  portions  of  bone  only  touch  each 
other  by  their  sides,  which,  being  covered  by  the  peri- 
osteiun,  can  unite  with  difiiculty.  Here,  at  the  end  of 
the  second  month,  the  union  will  frequently  have  made 
but  little  progress ;  nor  can  the  cure  be  accomplished 
without  deformity  and  shortening  of  the  limb. 

TJie  fragments  must  be  retained  in  a  completely 
moHonless  state.  This  condition  is  so  essential  to  the 
formation  of  callus,  that  if  the  ends  of  a  fracture  were 
daily  moved,  they  could  not  unite.  The  two  extremi- 
ties of  the  Done  would  then  heal  separately,  just  like 
the  sides  of  a  wound  which  have  not  been  put  in  con- 
tact. The  ends  of  a  fracture,  however,  which  cica- 
trize separately  do  not  (according  to  Boyer)  always  be 
come  smooth,  nor  is  there  ordinarily  any  capsulai 
ligament  (onaed.—{TVaite  des  Mai  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  86* 
3.  Different  Opinions  on  the  Formation  oj  callue 

As  Boyer  remarks,  perhaps  no  subject  nas  excited 
more  discussion  than  the  fonnation  of  callus.  The 
ancients  ascribed  it  to  the  extravasation  of  a  gelatinous 
fluid  which  was  called  the  osseous  juice,  and  which, 
becoming  hard,  served  to  unite  the  ends  of  the  broken 
bone,  just  as  glue  serves  to  unite  two  pieces  of  wood. 
Hence,  in  order  to  favour  the  production  of  callus,  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  recommending  their  patients  to 
eat  abundantly  of  every  sort  of  viscid  farinaceous  ali- 
ment, the  glutinous  parts  of  animals,  and  especially  os- 
teocolla,  of  which  Fabricius  Hildanus  relates  miracles. 

But  if  these  accounts  were  true,  callus  must  be 
inorganic,  or  else  one  would  be  compelled  to  admit,  that 
the  inspissation  of  an  inorganic  fluid  was  capable  of 
producing  an  organized  substance;  which  is  an  ab- 
surdity. Besides,  observation  demonstrates  that  callus 
is  an  organized  matter,  like  the  substance  of  the  bene 
itself,  which  it  resembles,  and  that  when  subjected  to 
anaiunucal  and  chemical  experiments,  it  exhiL..s  all 
the  app»iarances  of  the  proper  substance  of  bones. 

According  to  Duhamel,  callus  is  formed  by  the  peri 
osteum,  which  he  regards  as  the  organ  of  ossification. 
When  a  bone  is  fractured  (says  this  naturalist),  the  pe- 
riosteum of  the  two  fragments  first  grows  together, 
and  then  swells,  and  forms  a  circular  rising  round  the 
fracture.  The  thickened  membrane  is  converted  into  a 
gelatinous  substance,  which  soon  becomes  a  cartilagi- 
nous matter.  In  this  vessels  develop*  themselves,  and 
diflTerent  points  of  ossification  commence,  which  mul- 
tiply and  unite.  Thus,  when  every  part  of  the  perios- 
teum near  tl  .  fracture  is  hardened  and  ossified,  this 
membrane  is  changed,  as  it  wen;,  into  a  sort  of  daap, 
which  extends  over  the  two  fiagt!r*-^nt6,aud  holds  thera 
together. 
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It  was  objected  to  Duhainel's  theory,  that  if  a  bone 
■be  slit  longitudinally  in  the  situation  of  a  former  frac- 
ture, the  ti-agments  are  observed  to  have  their  sub- 
stances blended  completely  together,  and  not  simply  to 
lie  in  contact  in  the  manner  of  two  pieces  of  wood 
placed  end  to  end,  and  kept  in  contact  by  means  of  a 
clasp.  Duhamel,  with  a  view  of  obviating  this  diffi- 
culty, supposed  that  the  periosteum  elongated  itself 
from  the  circumference  towards  the  centre  of  the  bone, 
and  that  such  continuation  of  this  membrane  under- 
went the  same  changes  as  that  portion  which  was  con- 
tiguous to  the  fracture,  and  thus  served  to  unite  the 
ends  of  the  fragments  between  which  it  was  inter- 
posed. He  admits,  also,  in  some  cases  that  the  inter- 
nal periosteum  or  medullary  membrane  may  Ainiish 
productions  extending  between  the  ends  of  the  frac- 
ture, like  the  continuation  of  the  external  periosteum 
with  which  they  become  connected.  Lastly,  he  sup- 
posed that  in  young  subjects,  whose  bones  had  not  ac- 
quired their  full  degree  of  hardness,  the  cartilaginous 
part  was  capable  of  extension,  and  that,  in  cases  of 
fracture,  it  contributed  to  the  more  perfect  union  of  the 
fragments. 

The  system  of  Duhamel  was  opposed  by  Haller  and 
Dethleef,  who,  after  a  long  series  of  well-performed 
experiments,  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  callus 
was  formed  by  a  gelatinous  juice,  which  exudes  from 
the  extremity  of  the  fractured  bone,  particularly  from 
the  medullary  texture,  and  is  effused  ail  about  the  frac- 
ture; that  such  juice  is  organized,  forms  a  cartilage, 
and  at  length  ossifies. 

But  as  Boyer  justly  remarks,  whatever  difference 
there  may  seem  to  be  between  this  doctrine  and  that 
of  Duhamel,  it  is  merely  in  the  mode  of  explaining 
Ihe  facts.  All  these  observers  noticed  the  same  pheno- 
mena ;  and  all  the  experiments  of  Dethleef  accorded 
.perfectly  well  with  those  of  Duhamel.  Both  found, 
during  the  first  days,  immediately  after  the  fracture, 
a  lymph  extravasated  between  the  fragments,  and  a 
small  tumour  in  the  situation  of  the  fracture.  Both 
also  remarked,  that  this  tumour  became  softer,  and 
Xhat  it  afterward  formed  a  gelatinous,  then  a  cartila- 
ginous, and  lastly  a  bony  substance,  which  compt'sed 
the  uniting  medium.  But  Duhamel  contends,  that  the 
cartilage  is  produced  by  the  periosteum,  while  Haller 
and  Dethleef  argue  that  it  is  the  production  of  the 
«xtravasated  lymph. 

Professor  Boyer  thinks,  that  Duhamel  imputes  too 
jnuch  to  the  periosteum ;  but  that  Haller  and  Dethleef 
were  also  wrong  if  they  supposed,  as  Fougeroux  al- 
leges, that  an  unorganized  lymph  could  produce  an 
organized  substance  by  inspissation.— (See  Le  secorid 
Memoir e  sur  les  Os,  par  M.  Bordenave.  recueilli  et  pub- 
lie  par  M.  Fovgeroux,  p.  124.)  It  appears  to  Boyer 
much  more  natural  to  believe  that  the  gelatinous  lymph 
already  contains  the  rudiments  of  organization,  which 
become  visible  as  they  are  developed;  just  as  it  is 
usually  believed,  that  the  rudiments  of  all  our  organs 
are  contained  in  the  transparent  mucilage,  of  which 
the  ennbryo  seems  to  consist. 

The  experiments  of  Duhamel  and  Dethleef  were 
carefully  repeated  by  Bordenave,  who  ascertained  se- 
veral new  and  interesting  facts.  The  result  was  the 
same  in  regard  to  the  phenomena  observed ;  but  the 
explanation  of  them  was  different. 

Instead  of  attributing  the  formation  of  callus  to  the 
periosteum,  like  Duhamel,  or  to  the  extravasation  of 
lymph,  like  Dethleef,  Bordenave  conceived  that  broken 
bones  finite  again  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  which 
nature  employs  for  the  union  of  the  divided  soft  parts. 
His  inference  is  principally  founded  on  two  facts  gene- 
rally admitted.  1st,  That  there  is  in  the  bones  a  va-s- 
cular  texture  designed  to  maintain  the  circulation  in 
them.  2dly,  That  such  texture  dilates  when  Iractures 
are  uniting,  as  appears  from  the  swelling  in  the  situ- 
ation of  the  fracture,  without  which  swelling  there 
could  be  no  union.  Bordenave  farther  remarks,  with 
Haller  and  Dethleef,  1st,  That  callus,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  its  formation,  appears  to  consist  of  a  gluti- 
nou.s  fluid  effused  from  the  ruptured  vessels.  2dly, 
That  this  substance  afterward  assumes  the  form  of 
cartilage,  to  which  certain  vessels  are  distributed,  which 
ieposite  the  bony  matter,  and  thus  begin  the  genera- 
lion  of  callus.  3dly,  That  the  particles  of  bone,  being 
ail  joined  together,  the  callus  changes  into  a  porous 
:  substance,  which  in  time  becomes  solid  and  compact, 
.like  the  gabstance  of  bones 


Doubtless  (says  Boyer)  we  shall  always  reOUBlii  Ig- 
norant of  the  process  which  nature  employs  for  the 
union  of  the  bones,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  soft  parts 
Every  theory  which  can  be  invented  on  this  point  •will 
only  be  conjecttires  more  or  less  probable.  However, 
if  this  author  were  to  adopt  any  system  exclusively, 
he  expresses  that  he  should  prefer  that  of  Bordenave. 

The  mechanism  of  nature  in  the  formation  of  callus, 
must  be  analogous  to  that  which  she  adopts  in  the 
union  of  wounds.  The  principal  diflerence  seems  to 
be,  that  in  the  union  of  a  fracture  the  vessels  after  a 
time  deposite  the  phosphate  of  lime.  The  vessels  of  the 
periosteum,  medullary  membrane,  and  probably  also 
those  of  the  soft  parts  in  the  immediate  vicinity  "of  the 
fracture,  first  effuse  coagulating  lymph.  This  gradu- 
ally becomes  vascular,  and  in  projiortion  as  the  vessels 
acquire  the  power  of  secreting  earthy  matter,  it  is  by 
degrees  converted  into  new  bone,  termed  callus,  which 
from  being  at  first  soft  and  flexible,  at  length  becomes 
firm  and  unyielding,  and  tit  for  constituting  the  future 
bond  of  union  between  the  two  extremities  of  the  fracture. 

The  observations  made  by  Baron  Larrey  lead  him  to 
reject  as  entirely  erroneous  the  doctrine  which  refers 
the  production  of  callus  to  the  periosteum,  and  he 
adopts  the  opinion,  that  the  union  and  reparation  of 
bones  are  the  work  of  their  own  vessels.  He  adverts 
to  examples  in  which,  after  the  use  of  the  trepliine 
in  young  subjects,  the  perforation  becomes  more  or  less 
closed  by  new  bone,  thrown  out  from  the  circumfe- 
rence towards  the  centre.  Here,  says  he,  the  ossifica- 
tion assuredly  can  neither  be  referred  to  the  pericra- 
nium nor  the  dura  mater.  The  first  of  these  mem- 
branes has  been  extensively  destroyed,  and  if  the  se- 
cond were  concerned,  a  vertical  substance,  shutting  up 
the  opening,  would  be  apparent.  In  farther  support  of 
his  opinions.  Baron  Larrey  cites  the  well-known  cele- 
rity with  which  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw  unite,  on 
account  of  the  great  vascularity  of  that  bone ;  and  he 
believes,  with  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  that  if  the  ends  of  a 
fracture  do  not  touch  in  consequence  of  a  loss  of  sub- 
stance, the  intervening  space  remains  unfilled  up  by  a 
new  bone ;  a  position  which  seems  rather  repugnant 
to  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  mode  of  repara- 
tion after  the  use  of  the  trephine. 

Larrey  has  often  seen  the  superficial  layers  of  the 
tibia  exfoliate,  after  a  necrosis  produced  by  a  cause 
which  had  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  periosteum  on 
the  front  surface  of  that  bone,  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
in  hospital  gangrene.  He  has  seen  these  layers  re- 
placed by  red  vascular  granulations  disposed  in  parallel 
lines,  which  granulations  soon  ossified,  that  is  to  say, 
phosphate  of  lime  was  substituted  for  the  vermillion  co- 
lour of  the  vessels,  and  gave  the  new-formed  substance 
the  appearance  and  consistence  of  bone.  Lastly,  this 
substance  was  covered  with  a  new  cellular  membrane, 
derived  from  the  adjacent  textures ;  but  in  the  place  of 
the  cicatrix,  a  depression  always  remained,  propor- 
tioned to  the  loss  of  substance.  If  the  formation  of 
callus  depended  on  the  periosteum,  Larrey  argues,  that 
the  broken  patella  could  never  unite  by  bone,  as  it  is 
often  found  to  do,  when  the  ftragments  are  kept  closely 
in  contact.  Here  he  contends  that  the  union  is  brought 
about  by  the  action  and  inosculation  of  the  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  substance  of  the  fragments  themselves. 
Lastly,  he  adverts  to  jireparations  in  which  the  vessels 
of  callus  have  been  actually  injected  by  the  celebrated 
Soemmering. — (See  Journ.  Complim.  dit  Diet,  des  Sci- 
ences Mid.  t.  8,  p.  107,  S,-c.  8i;o.  Paris,  1820.) 

Mr,  Listoii,  of  Edinburgh,  coincides  very  much  with 
Baron  Larrey.  "  To  the  surrounding  soft  parts  (says 
he)  has  been  attributed  a  great  share  of  the  work  in 
the  union  of  broken  bones;  and  when  bones  have 
been  fractured  in  circumstances  not  admitting  of  this 
assistance,  the  process  of  separation,  it  is  said,  cannot  be 
accomplished.  In  dissecting  a  fractured  limb,  which 
has  been  removed  during  the  process  of  union  by  cal 
lus,  it  will  be  found  that  the  itewbone  is  unifurmly  at- 
tached to  the  sound  part  of  the  old,  the  vessels  of  the 
part  employed  in  this  process  being  much  increased  in 
size  ;  the  neioly  deposited  bone,  which  in  its  turn,  car- 
ries on  the  process,  being  perforated  by  numerous  and 
large  foramina,  for  the  entrance  of  corresponding 
ramifications  of  arteries.  The  new  formation  will  be 
perceived  shooting  from  the  opposed  ends  till  these  art 
united ;  and  the  masses  in  which  they  are  deposited 
will  be  direct,  and  but  slightly  prominent,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  irregular  and  unshapely,  according  as  tb* 
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narated  ends  are  favourably  or  unftivourably  placed. 
-in  coticei'-e  it  possible  (says  Mr.  Listen),  and,  in 
I,  have  frefjuently  found  new  bone  connecC(?d  with  the 
t  parts;  tut  this  was  the  produce  of  a  splinter 
Hh  had  still  retained  its  vitality,  and  whose  vessels 
dJ  formed  a  contribution  to  the  general  action.  Great 
IMJwers,  not  only  in  the  production,  but  also  in  the  re- 
moval of  bone,  have  been  long  allowed  to  the  perios- 
teum.   No  one,  I  will  venture  to  say,  has  as  yet  de- 
tected this  membrane  in  either  of  these  acts.     New 
bone  has  not  been  found  adhering  to  the  periosteum, 
either  in  fractures  ornecrosis ;  far  less  has  a  complete 
substitute  composed  of  the  ossified  periosteum  been 
ever  discovered  enclosing  a  sequestrum.    In  every  in- 
stance the  new  formation  is  deposited  in  nodules  ad- 
hering firmly  to  the  old  bone,  and,  as  remarked  above, 
freely  perforated  by  nutritious  arteries.    The  vessels 
of  the  bone,  no  doubt,  are  ramified  on  the  external  and 
internal  periosteum ;  but  it  is  ojdy  after  their  entrance 
into  the  perforations,  that  they  become  disposed  to  pour 
out  ossific  matter." — {Edin.  Med.  aiid  Surg.  Journ. 
No.  78,  p.  47.) 

From  experiments  instituted  by  Breschet  and  Vil- 
lerm6,  it  would  appear  that  the  union  of  broken  bones 
is  not  exclusively  owing  to  the  effusion  of  a  particular 
fluid  which  concretes  and  gradually  changes  into  an 
osseous  substance ;  nor  to  the  ossification  of  the  swol- 
len and  elongated  periosteum ;  nor,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  to  granulations  produced  from  the  surfaces 
of  the  fracture  ;  but  it  is  frequently  dependent  upon  all 
these  circumstances  together,  or  at  least  several  of 
them ;  and,  in  every  case,  it  is  the  result  of  a  series  of 
changes,  observable  in  the  soft  parts  immediately  ad- 
joining the  fracture,  in  the  periosteum,  in  the  medul- 
lary structure,  in  the  cavities  and  very  texture  of  the 
bones  themselves,  and  in  the  substance  intervening  be- 
tween the  two  fragments.  In  simple  fractures,  the 
following  are  stated  to  be  the  principal  circumstances 
remarked  during  the  process. 

1.  Extravasation  and  coagulation  of  a  small  quantity 
of  blood  between  the  ends  of  the  fracture,  which  blood 
escapes  from  torn  or  ruptured  vessels. 

2.  A  fluid,  at  first  of  a  viscid  quality,  eflTused  and  se- 
creted, as  it  were,  between  the  periosteum  and  the 
bone,  and  likewise  exuding  from  the  surfaces  of  the 
fracture  and  the  soft  parts. 

3.  A  gradual  increase  in  the  quantity  and  consist- 
ence of  the  preceding  substances  blended  together, 
forming  every  day  a  stronger  and  stronger  connexion 
between  the  parts ;  then  their  change  to  a  red  interme- 
diate substance  between  the  fragments,  and  between 
the  bone  and  the  periosteum  to  a  substance  which  is  at 
first  soft,  but  in  the  end  acquires  the  characters  of  bone. 

4.  At  the  fractured  part,  a  reunion  of  the  periosteum 
and  soft  parts,  which  are  equally  indurated  and  con- 
fused together,  with  the  intermediate  substance  between 
the  fragments. 

5.  A  diminution,  and  then  an  obliteration  of  the  me- 
dullary cavity,  at  first  by  a  cartilaginous,  and  then  a 
bony  deposition. 

6.  Successive  ossification  of  the  whole  of  the  swell- 
ing composing  the  callus,  and  of  the  substance  be- 
tween the  fragments,  preceded  by  a  fibrous  and  cartila- 
ginous state. 

7.  The  return  of  the  soft  parts  around  the  fracture, 
and  then  of  the  periosteum,  to  their  natural  state. 

8.  After  the  union  of  the  surfaces  of  the  fracture, 
the  medullary  cavity  and  texture  are  gradually  re-esta- 
blished, and  the  swelling  formed  by  the  callus  always 
diminishes. 

But  in  compoimd  fractures,  besides  these  circum- 
stances, the  production  of  granulations  from  the  sur- 
feces  of  the  bone  is  also  to  be  taken  into  the  account. 
—(See  Diet,  dts  Sciences  Med.  t.  38,  p.  430.)  This 
difference  from  what  happens  in  the  process  of  union 
of  simple  fra('tures  is  also  particularly  noticed  by  Mr. 
Wilson  :  "  From  the  parts  being  exposed  (in  a  com- 
pound fracture),  the  first  bond  of  union,  viz.  the  coagu- 
lable  lymph  of  the  blood,  is  removed  or  destroyed  be- 
fore it  can  become  vascular.  Inflammation  in  conse- 
quence of  the  injury  comes  on,  suppuration  takes  place, 
and  when  the  parts  are  healthy,  granulations  arise. 
These  granulations  from  the  broken  extremities  of  the 
bone  soon  assume  the  ossifying  disposition,  and  when 
lh<iy  come  in  contact  with  each  otlier,  unite."— (On  the 
Skeleton,  Diseases  of  the  Hones,  \r.  p.  233,fivo  Lond. 
l&Ht.)    It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  broken  cartilages  are 


united  by  means  of  bone ;  a  circumstance  whic.  has 
often  been  noticed  in  respect  to  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs. 
Whatever  may  be  the  process  by  which  callus  is 
formed,  it  is  during  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  after 
tite  fracture  that  the  fragments  undergo  the  changes 
which  promote  their  reunion.  But  it  is  between  the 
twentieth  and  thirtieth,  and  especially  between  the  thir 
ticth  -tnd  fiftieth  days,  that  nature  labours  effectually 
in  consolidating  the  callus.  Hence,  at  this  period,  our 
care  to  retain  the  ends  of  the  fracture  in  exact  contact 
and  perfectly  at  rest,  should  be  redoubled ;  for  though 
there  are  a  few  instances  in  which  deformity  really 
proceeds  from  irregular  ossifications,  it  is  a  fact,  that 
the  deformity  almost  always  originates  from  the  frac- 
ture being  disturbed  and  not  kept  properly  reduced. 

{Boyer,  TraiU  des  Mai.  Chir  t.  3,  p.  86,  \c.) 

4.  Of  the  Conduct  to  he  adopted  at  the  ordinary  Period 

of  the  Consolidation  of  Fractures,  and  of  the  Treat 

ment  of  False  Joints. 

When  the  requisite  time  for  a  broken  bone  to  be- 
come firmly  united  has  elapsed,  it  is  proper  to  examine 
carefully  and  cautiously  the  place  of  the  fracture,  hi  or 
der  to  learn  whether  the  callus  has  acquired  a  suitable 
degree  of  strength.  If  the  bone  should  be  found  to 
bend  in  the  lea.=?t  at  the  injured  part,  the  callus  is  not 
sufficiently  strong,  and  the  limb  should  be  immediately 
put  up  in  the  apparatus  again,  vvith  a  view  of  prevent 
ing  a  new  fracture,  or,  at  all  events,  deformity. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  patient  should  not  be  al 
lowed  to  make  use  of  his  limb,  as  soon  as  the  fraoture 
has  united.  In  fractures  of  the  lower  extremity,  he 
ought  to  use  crutches,  and  only  let  the  weight  of  the 
trunk  by  degrees  bear  upon  the  injured  limb.  From 
neglect  of  this  precaution  the  callus  has  been  knovra 
to  be  absorbed,  the  limb  to  be  shortened,  and  the  pa- 
tient become  a  cripple.  An  accidental  slip  may  also 
produce  the  fracture  again  ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
assertion  of  writers,  the  callus,  so  far  from  being  firmer 
than  the  rest  of  the  bone,  is  at  first  considerably 
weaker. — (Boyer,  t.  3,  p.  93.) 

If,  when  the  necessary  time  for  the  completion  of  the 
union  has  expired,  the  callus  is  not  yet  firm,  we  must 
examine,  1st,  The  relative  position  of  the  fragments 
and  the  consistence  of  the  callus :  2dly,  The  causes 
which  may  have  retarded  its  consolidation. 

That  the  state  of  the  constitution  has  considerable 
influence  over  the  process  by  which  broken  bones  are 
reunited,  is  unquestionable.  Schmucker  found  the 
formation  of  callus,  even  in  the  most  simple  fractures, 
sometimes  delayed  eight  months,  and  in  one  example 
more  than  a  year ;  but  the  patients  were  all  of  them 
unhealthy  subjects. — {Vermischte  Chir.  Schriften,  b,  1, 
p.  26.) 

There  are  certain  indescribable  constitutions,  in 
which  bones,  more  particularly,  however,  the  os  bra- 
chii,  will  not  unite  again  after  being  broken.  These 
temperaments  are  also  very  various ;  at  least,  I  infer 
so  from  two  subjects  to  whom  I  paid  particular  atten- 
tion. One  was  a  strong,  robust  man,  whose  chief  pe- 
culiarity seemed  to  be  his  indiflference  to  pain :  the 
ends  of  his  broken  humerus  were  cut  down  too,  turned 
out,  and  sawed  oflf,  by  Mr.  Long,  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  and  the  limb  was  afterward  put  in  splints 
and  taken  the  greatest  care  of;  but  no  union  followed. 
The  other  case  was  a  broken  tibia  and  hbula,  which 
remained  disunited  for  about  four  months  ;  but  after- 
ward grew  together.  The  latter  subject  was  a  com- 
plete instance  of  hypochondriasis.  I  afterward  saw  a 
woman,  under  Sir  .lames  Earle,  in  the  above  hospital, 
whose  OS  brachii  did  not  unite  in  the  least,  though  it 
had  been  broken  several  months.  Every  attempt  to 
move  the  bone  occasioned  excruciating  torture.  The 
woman  died  of  some  illness  in  the  hospital,  and  on 
dissecting  the  arm,  the  cause  of  the  fracture  not  having 
united  was  found  to  arise  from  the  upper,  sharp, 
pointed  extremity  of  the  lower  portion  of  th  •  broken 
bone  having  been  forcibly  drawn  up  by  the  muscles, 
and  penetrated  the  substance  of  the  biceps,  in  which 
it  still  remained.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Earle  for  the 
description  of  the  appearance  in  the  dissection,  and  I 
do  not  know  that  this  kind  of  impediment  to  the  union 
of  a  fracture  has  been  noticed  by  any  earlier  writer 
than  Mr.  Charles  White,  who  appears  to  have  con- 
ceived the  possibility  of  the  occurrence. — {Cases  in 
Surgery,  p.lQ,  edit.  \TiQ.)  .,, 

The  causes    of  fractures  remaining  disunited  wi>. 
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according  to  Richcrarid.  be  found  to  depend  either  upon 
the  broken  ends  of  the  bone  not  being  properly  in  con- 
tact •  the  limb  having  been  moved  too  much ;  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  the  patient ;  or  upon  a  general  inertia 
and  languor  of  the  constituiion.— (iYo6ogra;;/tJe  Chir. 
torn.  3,  p.  37,  edU.  2.) 

It  is  observed  by  Larrey,  that  the  gun-shot  wounds 
of  the  extremities,  complicated  with  fracture,  especially 
with  that  of  the  humerus,  received  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  French  army  m  Syria,  were  almost  all  followed 
by  the  formation  of  accidental  joints.  The  two  frag- 
ments of  the  broken  bone  continued  moveable,  their 
asperities  and  projecting  angles  having  been  destroyed 
by  friction,  and  their  ends  being  rounded  and  covered 
with  a  cartilaginous  substance,  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
motions  which  the  patients  executed  in  various  direc- 
tions, in  an  imperfect  manner  and  without  pain.  Lar- 
rey acquaints  us  that  many  invalids  were  sent  back 
to  France  with  such  infirmity. 

"  I  ascribe,"  he  says,"  the'causes  of  these  accidental 
articulations : 

1.  To  the  continual  motion  to  which  the  wounded 
soldiers  were  exposed,  after  their  departure  from  Sy- 
ria till  their  arrival  in  Egypt,  in  consequence  of  their 
having  been  obliged  either  to  walk  this  journey  on  foot, 
or  to  be  carried  it  on  beasts. 

2.  To  the  bad  quality  of  the  food  and  the  brackish 
water  which  the  men  were  under  the  necessity  of 
drinking  in  this  painful  journey. 

3.  To  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  Syria,  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  vital  air,  and  impregnated  with 
pernicious  gases,  issuing  from  the  numerous  marshes 
near  which  we  were  a  long  while  stationed. 

All  these  causes  may  have  prevented  the  formation 
of  callus,  either  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  the  phos- 
phate of  lime,  or  moving  the  bones  out  of  that  state  of 
coaptation  m  wliich  they  should  constantly  lie,  in  order 
to  unite. 

Bandages,  embrocations,  rest,  and  regimen  proved 
quite  ineffectual." — {Larrey,  Mem.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  2,  ;;. 
131,  132.    Langenbeck,  Neue  Bibl.  b.  1,  p.  81.) 

The  presence  of  an  ulcer,  a  sinus,  loose  sphnters  of 
bone,  a  necrosis,  or  other  suppurating  disease  near  a 
firacture,  is  a  circumstance  that  often  appears  seriously 
to  retard  or  completely  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
callus.  How  frequently  have  I  noticed,  in  cases  of 
compound  fracture,  that  while  the  wound  suppurates 
largely,  and  while  there  are  spicule  and  dead  portions 
of  bone  unextracted,  no  solid  union  takes  place ;  but 
that,  as  soon  as  the  wound,  ulcer,  or  sinus  admits  of 
heing  healed,  and  the  suppuration  ceases,  the  callus 
begins  to  form  in  the  most  favourable  manner.  Schmuc- 
ker  relates  a  case  illustrating  the  truth  of  these  obser- 
vations, where  the  tibia  and  fibula  were  broken  so  ob- 
liquely, that  the  ends  of  the  fracture  could  not  be  made 
to  lie  well,  a  necrosis  of  a  portion  of  the  tibia  followed, 
and  no  callus  was  formed  at  the  end  of  eight  months, 
when  a  sinus  on  each  side  of  the  leg  still  continued. 
This  eminent  surgeon  now  laid  the  sinuses  open,  and 
extracted  the  dead  pieces  of  bone,  by  which  means  the 
impediment  to  the  formation  of  callus  was  removed, 
and  the  fracture,  which  had  till  then  remained  loose 
and  moveable,  became  firmly  united  in  two  months. — 
{Vermischte  Chir.  Schriften,  b.  1,  p.  25,  26.) 

False  or  preternatural  articulations,  which  occur  in 
cases  of  fracture  writhout  imion,  have  been  generally 
supposed  to  Ecsemble  common  joints.  According  to 
Boyer,  this  opinion  is  incorrect.  The  ends  of  the  frac- 
ture, which  are  sometimes  rounded  and  sometimes 
pointed,  are  connected  together  by  a  cellular  and  liga- 
mentous substance.  But  their  surfaces  are  not  co- 
vered by  a  smooth  cartilaginous  matter,  nor  is  there 
constantly  a  capsular  ligament.  '•  I  am  convinced  of 
this  fact,  by  the  dissection  of  several  ununited  fractures, 
the  fragments  of  which  are  preserved  in  my  museum." 
—{Boyer,  t.  3,;?.  04.)  And,  in  another  place,  the  same 
profes.sor,  speaking  of  these  false  joints,  remarks :  "  1 
repeat,  that  I  have  never  found  in  their  structure  any 
thing  which  could  be  compared  with  an  articulation  ; 
neither  capsular  ligament  nor  smooth  cartilaginous 
surfaces.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  invariably  found  in 
the  false  joints  of  the  thigh-bone  and  humerus,  which  I 
have  had  opportunities  of  dissecting,  a  fibrous  liga- 
mentous suhstance,  extending  from  one  fragment  to 
the  other,  and  it  is  very  probable  that,  with  some  mo- 
difications, it  is  the  same  with  all  the  other  cases  which 
I  b{>ve  not  seen. 


But,  in  the  forearm,  the  ends  of  the  fracture 
assume  a  structure  which  bears  a  greater  resemblanc 
to  an  articulation.    This  is  what  happened  in  an 
ample  which  was  communicated  to  Bayle  by  Sylve 
in  the  Ripubligue  des  Lettres,  JviUet,  1685,  p.'718,  ( 
A  similar  case  is  recorded  by  Fabricius  Ilildanus, 
91,  ceiitvr.  2."— {Boyer,  Traite  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,1 
101—103.) 

On  this  subject  Langenbeck  observes,  that  the  edg 
of  the  fragments  heal  and  resemble  those  of  a  hare- 
"  When  the  parts  are  incessantly  moved,  the  end  ( 
one  fragment  becomes  excavated  in  the  form  of  an 
cular  cavity.  I  have  in  my  possession  (says  he)  a  low^ 
jaw  and  an  olecranon,  the  fractures  of  which  are  m 
united.  For  the  connecting  medium,  nature  has  pw 
vided  a  white  substance  resembling  ligament.  In 
male  patient  I  have  also  seen  an  articular  connexion  & 
tablished  in  the  body  of  the  thigh-bone  subsequently  1 
a  fracture." — {Neue  Bibl.  b.  1,  ;;.  93.)  When  acapsul 
is  formed,  it  is  alleged  not  to  be  of  a  ligamentous  nj 
ture. — {Bichat,  Anatomic  Generale,  t.  2,  p.  191.) 

In  the  Hunterian  collection  may  be  seen  a  false  join 
in  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  where  the  resemblance  l 
a  natural  articulation  was  greater  than  what  Boyer  hi 
seen  in  other  situations. 

A  valuable  dissertation  on  false  joints  has  been  pul 
lished  by  Reisseisen,  entitled  "  I)e  Articulationibv 
analogis,  qu(B  fracturis  ossium  superveniurd  ;"  but 
am  sorry  that  it  has  not  been  in  my  power  to  meet  wy 
a  copy  of  it. 

A  false  joint  in  the  arm  or  forearm  does  not  aba 
lutely  prevent  the  motion  of  the  limb,  which  may  yi 
be  of  considerable  use ;  but  when  the  disease  is  in  tt 
thigh  or  leg,  the  member  cannot  support  the  weight  (, 
the  body,  and  the  patient  is  unable  to  walk  withq 
crutches. 

The  diversity  of  causes  which  may  be  concerned  i 
preventing  the  union  of  fractures,  plainly  shows,  thi 
the  treatment  should  be  different  in  different  cases. 

When  the  want  of   union    is    ascribable    to    d 
ends  of  the  fracture  not  being  in  a  state  of  coapt! 
tion,  and  to  their  having  been  moved  about  too  fre- 
quently, the  obvious  indications  are,  to  set  the  fracture 
better,  and  to  take  adequate  measures  for  keeping  it 
extremities  in  contact  and  perfectly  moiionle 

If  the  union  has  been  prevented  by  a  portion  ofmv 
cle  or  other  soft  part  getting  between  the  ends  of  tl 
bone,  the  only  means  of  affording  a  chance  of  unio 
would  be  cutting  through  the  integuments,  removig 
the  displaced  soft  parts,  and  placing  the  ends  of 
hone  m  coi\ln.ct.—{Wardrop,in  Med.  Chir.  Trans. 
5,  p.  363.) 

When  the  advanced  age  of  the  patient  seems  to  1 
the  cause  of  the  union  not  taking  place,  the  application 
of  the  proper  apparatus  is  to  be  continued  a  consider- 
able time,  since  experience  proves,  that  in  old  subject 
the  cure  of  fractures  often  requires  many  months, 
such  examples,  also,  tonic  and  cordial  medicines,  withl 
nutritive  diet,  are  highly  proper. 

When  several  months  have  elapsed  since  the  acci  • 
dent,  and  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  a  preterna 
tural  joint  is  formed,  a  variety  of  plans  have  been  pro- 
po.sed  and  practised. 

The  most  ancient  method  of  treatment  is  that  offer 
cibly  rubbing  the  ends  of  the  fracture  against  eac^ 
other,  so  as  to  make  them  inflame  and  take  on  a  dispo* 
sition  to  form  callus.  This  i)lan  was  recommended  by 
the  late  Mr.  John  Hunter,  and  has  had  the  approbation 
of  many  other  distinguished  modern  practitioners.  Mr 
Hunter  used  even  to  advise  us,  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
united fracture  of  the  leg  or  thigh,  to  let  the  patient  get 
up  and  attempt  to  walk  with  the  splints  on  the  limb, 
so  that  the  retjuisite  irritation  might  be  produced.  The 
idea  of  exciting  a  degree  of  inflammation  in  the  situation 
of  the  fracture,  certainly  appears  rational,  and  I 
lieve  the  practice  has  been  attended  with  a  limited 
gree  of  success.  Mr.  White  records  an  example, 
which  he  cured  a  broken  thigh  on  this  principle, 
strong  leather  case  having  been  made  for  the  limb.- 
{Cases  in  Surgery,  p,  75.)  A  broken  tibia,  treated  < 
similar  principles,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Amesbury. 
{On  Fractures,  p.  211,  ed.  2.)  The  method  is  spoke 
of  in  Celsus  :  si  vetustas  occupaint,  rnenibrum  exter\ 
dendum  est  ut  aliquid  Imdatur:  ossa  inter  se  mann' 
dimovcnda,  ut  concnrrendo  exasperev-tur,  et  ut  st 
quid  pingve  est,  cradatur,  totumqtie  id  quasi  recent 
fiat,  S,c. 
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The  foregoing  treatmCTt,  however,  is  only  likely  to 
-iisvver  before  a  new  joint,  or  at  all  events,  a  ligament- 
ous fibrous  connexion  is  completely  formed,  and  when 
the  limb  has  hitherto  been  kept  entirely  motionless. 

When  the  case  is  old,  and  there  are  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  a  preternatural  articulation  or  fibrous  liga- 
mentous connexion  has  taken  place,  we  are  advised  to 
cut  down  to  the  ends  of  the  bone,  rasp  or  saw  them  off, 
and  then  treat  the  limb  just  as  if  the  case  were  a  recent 
compound  fracture. 

This  bold  practice  was  first  suggested  by  Mr.  C. 
Wnite.  "  Robert  Elliot,  of  Eyiiam,  in  Derbyshire,  a 
very  healthful  boy,  nine  years  old,  had  the  misfortune, 
about  midsummer  in  the  year  1759,  by  a  fall  to  fracture 
the  humerus,  near  the  middle  of  the  bone.  He  was 
immfldiately  taken  to  a  bone-setter  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, who  applied  a  bandage  and  splints  to  his  arm, 
and  treated  him  as  properly,"  says  Mr.  White,  "  as  I 
suppose  he  was  capable  of,  for  two  or  three  months. 
His  endeavours,  however,  were  by  no  means  produc- 
tive of  the  desired  effect,  the  bones  not  being  at  all 
united.  A  surgeon  of  eminence  in  Bakewell  was  af- 
terward called  in  ;  but  as  he  soon  found  he  could  be 
of  no  service  to  him,  and  as  the  case  was  very  curious, 
he  advised  the  lad's  friends  to  send  him  to  the  Infirmary 
at  Manchester,  He  was  accordingly  brought  thither 
the  Christmas  following,  and  admitted  an  in-patient. 
Upon  examination,  we  found  it  to  be  a  simple  oblique 
fracture,  and  that  the  ends  of  the  bone  rode  over  each 
other :  his  arm  was  become  not  only  entirely  useless, 
but  even  a  burden  to  him,  and  not  likely  to  be  otherwise 
as  there  was  little  probability  that  it  could  ever  unite, 
it  being  now  six  months  since  the  accident  happened. 

Amputation  was  therefore  proposed  as  the  only  me- 
thod of  relief:  but  I  could  not  give  my  consent  to  it, 
for  as  the  boy  was  young  and  had  a  good  constitution, 
it  was  hardly  possible  that  it  could  be  owing  to  any 
fault  in  the  solids  or  fluids,  but  that  either  nature  was 
disappointed  in  her  work  by  frequent  friction  while 
the  callus  was  forming,  or  rather,  that  the  oblique  ends 
of  the  bone,  being  sharp,  had  divided  a  part  of  a  mus- 
cle, and  some  portion  of  it  had  probably  insinuated 
itself  between  the  two  ends  of  the  bone,  preventing  their 
union.  Wtiichever  of  these  might  be  the  case,  I  was  of 
opinion,"  continues  Mr,  White,  '•  that  he  might  be  re- 
lieved by  the  following  operation,  viz.  by  making  a 
longitudinal  incision  down  to  the  bone,  by  bringing  out 
one  of  the  ends  of  it,  which  might  be  done  with  great 
ease,  as  the  arm  was  flexible,  and  cutting  it  off  either  by 
the  saw  or  cutting  pincers;  then  by  bringing  out  the 
other,  and  cutting  off"  that  likewise,  and  afterward  by 
replacing  them  end  to  end,  and  treating  the  whole  as  a 
compound  fracture. 

The  objections  made  by  the  other  gentlemen  con- 
cerned to  this  proposal  were  first,  the  danger  of  wound- 
ing the  humeral  artery  ny  the  knife.  Secondly,  the  la- 
caratioa  of  the  artery  t)y  bringing  out  the  ends  of  the 
bones.  And,  thirdly,  that  we  had  no  authority  for  such 
an  operation.  As  to  the  first,  that  was  easily  obviated, 
by  making  the  incision  on  the  side  of  the  arm  opposite 
to  the  humeral  artery.  The  place  of  election  appeared 
to  me  to  be  at  the  external  and  lower  edge  of  the  del- 
toid muscle,  as  the  fracture  was  very  near  to  the  inser- 
tion of  that  muscle  into  the  humerus ;  the  danger  of 
wounding  the  ve.ssel  not  only  being  by  that  means 
avoided,  but  after  the  operation,  while  the  patient  was 
confined  to  his  bed,  the  matter  would  be  prevented  from 
k)dging,  and  the  wound  be  easily  come  at,  to  renew  the 
dres.sings.  The  second  objection  will  not  appear  to 
k>e  very  great,  when  we  consider  that  in  compound 
firactures  the  bone  is  frequently  thrust  with  great  vio- 
lence through  the  integuments,  and  seldom  attended 
with  laceration  of  any  considerable  artery  ;  and  as 
this  would  be  done  with  great  caution,  that  danger 
would  appear  very  trifling.  The  third  and  last  objec- 
tion is  no  more  than  a  general  one  to  all  improvements. 

This  method  which  I  have  been  proposing,"  says 
Mr.  White,  "  was  at  last  resolved  upon,  and  I  assisted 
in  the  operation,  which  was  performed  by  a  gentleman 
of  great  abilities  :n  his  profession,  on  January  3d,  in  the 
present  year  (1700),  The  patient  did  not  lose  above  a 
spoonful  of  blood  in  the  operation,  though  the  tourni- 

3 net  was  not  made  use  of.  When  the  operation  and 
ressings  were  finished,  the  limb  was  placed  in  a  ft^c- 
ture-box,  contrived  on  purpoHe,  the  lad  confined  to  his 
bed,  and  the  rest  of  the  treatment  was  QOtbiiig  different 
from  that  of  a  compound  fracture.  ' 
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The  wound  was  nearly  healed  in  a  fortnight's  time, 
when  an  erysipelas  came  on,  and  spread  itself  all  over 
the  arm, attended  with  some  degree  of  swelling:  thiB,b]r 
fomentations  and  the  antiphlogistic  method,  soon  went 
off,  and  the  cure  proceeded  happily,  without  any 
other  mlerruption.  In  about  six  weeks  alter  the  opera- 
tion the  callus  began  to  form,  and  is  now  quite  firm 
The  arm  is  as  long  as  the  other,  but  somewhat  smaller, 
in  consequence  of  such  long-continued  bandages :  be 
daily  acquires  strength  in  it,  and  will  soon  be  fit  to  be 
discharged."— (Cases-  in  Surgery,  p.  69,  ic.) 

In  another  instance  of  a  broken  tibia,  which  con- 
tinued disunited  an  extraordinary  length  of  time,  Mr- 
White  practised  an  operation  somewhat  similar  to  the 
foregoing  one,  with  complete  success.  He  made  a  lon- 
gitudinal incision,  about  four  inches  in  length,  through 
the  integuments  which  covered  the  fracture.  By  the 
application  of  a  trephine,  he  cut  ofl'the  upper  end  of  the 
bone,  and  as  the  lower  end  could  not  be  easily  sawed 
off,  he  contented  himself  with  scraping  it.  In  the 
course  of  the  subsequent  treatment  he  had  occasion  to 
take  off,  with  the  cuttuig  pincers,  a  small  angle  of  tibia, 
and  to  touch  the  lower  part  of  the  bone  with  the  butter 
of  antimony,  as  well  as  to  introduce  the  same  caustic 
between  the  extremities  of  the  fracture,  in  order  to  de- 
stroy a  substance  which  intervened.  A  trifling  exfo- 
liation followed.  In  twelve  weeks  the  bone  was  firmly 
united.— (O;;.  cit.  p.  81, 82.) 

Besides  Mr.  White's  cases,  there  are  now  some  other 
instances  upon  record  where  the  operation  which  he 
first  proposed  has  succeeded.  In  the  year  1813  Lan- 
genbeck  operated  upon  a  humerus  in  the  foregoing  man- 
ner, and  ttie  result  was  perfectly  successful.  The  un- 
united fracture  was  situated  at  the  insertion  of  the 
deltoid.— (iVeue  Bill.  h.  1,  p.  95.)  Mr.  Rowlands,  of 
Chester,  by  a  similar  operation,  cured  a  fractured  thigh, 
which  had  lost  all  disposition  to  unite. — (See  Med, 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  2,  p.  47.)  Viguerie,  surgeon  to  the 
Hdtel-Dieu,  at  Toulouse,  has  also  practised  Mr.  White's 
operation  with  success. — (See  Larrey,  Mem.  dt  Chir 
Militaire,t.2,p.  132.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  operation  has  frequently 
failed.  In  the  instance  in  which  I  saw  it  executed  on 
the  humerus  by  Mr.  Long,  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, it  did  not  answer,  though  the  ends  of  the  bone 
were  most  fairly  sawed  off,  and  the  case  treated  with 
particular  care  and  skill.  Boyer  states  that  he  once 
performed  the  same  operation  in  a  similar  case  ;  but 
that  it  had  not  the  desired  effect. —{TVaite  des  Mai. 
Chir.  t.  3,  p.  110.)  Dr.  Physick,  of  iVew-York,  when  be 
was  a  student  in  1785,  saw  this  proceeding  unsuccess- 
fully adopted  in  a  case  where  the  humerus  remained 
disunited. — {See  Medical  Repository,  vol.  1,  New-York^ 
1804.)  Besides  these  examples,  I  have  heard  of  others, 
in  which  Mr.  Cline,  Mr.  Green  {^Med.  Chir.  Review,  Feb 
1828 ;  and  Lond.  Med.  Gazette  p.  357),  and  other  prac- 
titioners, have  tried  the  experiment  with  no  better  suc- 
cess. What  is  still  more  discouraging,  the  operation 
has  sometimes  proved  fatal. — (Richerayid,  Nosogr.  Chir. 
t.  3,  p.  39,  ed.  2,  Larrey,  Mim.  de  Chirurgie  Milt 
taire,t.2,p.  132.) 

The  difficulties,  the  danger,  and  the  fVequent  ill  suc- 
cess of  the  foregoing  operation,  rendered  another  mode 
of  treatment  extremely  desirable,  when  Dr.  Physick,  of 
New-York,  suggested  the  plan  of  introducing  a  seton 
through  the  preternatural  joint,  with  a  view  of  exciting 
inflammation,  and  bringing  about  a  union  of  the  bone. 
This  suggestion  promises  to  be  a  considerable  improve- 
ment in  modern  surgery.  Dr.  Physick  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  performing  the  new  operation  on  the  ]8ih  De- 
cember, 1802,  in  an  example  of  disunited  humerus, 
twenty  months  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident. 
"  Before  passing  the  needle  (says  Dr,  Physick),  I  de- 
sired the  assistants  to  make  some  extension  of  the  ann, 
m  order  that  the  seton  might  be  introduced,  as  much  as 
possible,  between  the  ends  of  the  bone.  Some  lint  and 
a  pledget  were  a()plied  to  the  orifices  made  hj  theseton- 
needle,  and  secured  by  a  roller.  The  patient  suffered 
very  little  pain  from  the  operation.  After  a  few  days 
the  inflammation  (wliich  was  not  greater  than  what  is 
commonly  excited  by  a  similar  operation  through  the 
flesh  of  any  other  part)  was  succeeded  by  a  moderate 
suppuration.  The  arm  was  now  again  extended,  and 
splints  applied.  The  dressings  were  renewed  daily  for 
twelve  weeks,  during  wliich  time  no  amendment  was 
perceived  ;  but  soon  afterward  the  bending  of  Die  arm 
»•  **ie  fracture  was  observed  not  to  be  so  easy  as  it  had 
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been,  and  the  patient  complained  of  much  more  pain 
than  usual  whenever  an  attempt  was  made  to  bend  it 
at  that  place.  From  this  time  the  formation  of  the  new 
toonv  union  went  on  rapidly,  and  on  the  4th  of  May, 
1803  was  so  perfectly  completed,  that  the  patient  could 
move  his  arm  in  all  directions  as  well  as  before  the  ac- 
cident happened.  The  seton  was  now  removed,  and  the 
small  sores  occasioned  by  it  healed  up  entirely  in  a  few 
days.  On  the  28th  of  May,  1803,  he  was  discharged 
from  the  hospital  perfectly  well,  and  he  has  since  re- 
peatedly told  me  his  arm  is  as  strong  as  ever  it  was."— 
(Physick,  in  Medical  Repository,  vol.  1 ,  New-  York.)  In 
the  London  Medical  Repository  for  Aug.  1823,  a  case  is 
also  noticed.  In  which  Dr.  Physick  cured  an  ununited 
fracture  of  the  lower  jaw  by  means  of  a  seton. 

On  this  subject  an  interesting  memoir  was  read  by 
Laroche  to  the  Ecole  de  M^decine  at  Paris  (Germinal, 
an  13).  It  was  entitled  "  Dissertation  sur  la  non-re- 
union de  quelques  fractures,  et  en  particulier  de  celles 
du  bras,  et  sur  un  moycn  nouveau  de  gw.  rir  lesfau- 
ses  articulations  qui  en  resultent."  The  author  of  this 
production  affirms,  that  when  he  was  at  Augsburg,  he 
saw  Baron  Percy,  then  with  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
pass  a  seton  through  the  imperfectly  healed  cicatrix 
of  a  comi»ound  fracture  of  the  thigh,  which  fracture 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  disposition  to  unite.  The  me- 
thod answered  so  well,  that  in  two  months  the  patient 
■was  able  to  walk  without  crutches. 

Mr.  Brodie  has  also  successftilly  employed  the  seton 
in  a  case  of  ununited  broken  thigh.  The  patient  was  a 
hoy  about  13.- (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  5,p.  387,  d  c.) 
In  this  country  the  same  operation  has  been  practised 
for  the  cure  of  a  disunited  humerus  by  Mr.  Stansfield, 
of  Leeds. — (See op.  cit.  vol.  7,  p.  103,  ^c.)  Tt  appears, 
also,  that  Mr.  Charles  Bell  applied  the  method  to  a 
fracture  of  the  leg,  at  the  time  when  Roux  was  in 
England.  The  patient  was  a  child  six  years  old,  and 
the  broken  bones  had  continued  without  union  three 
years.  The  case  had  been  originally  mistaken  by  some 
unskilful  surgeon  for  a  mere  contusion.  Roux  knew 
not  whether  the  operation  succeeded  or  not.— (ParaZ- 
Ule  de  la  Ckir.  Angloise,  <S-c.  p.  195.) 

We  are  not  to  expect,  however,  that  Dr.  Physick's  new 
operation  will  succeed  in  every  instance.  Like  most  other 
surgical  means,  it  is  liable  to  occasional  failures,  among 
which,  I  believe,  we  must  include  the  attempt  made  on  a 
disunited  thigh  by  Mr.  Wardrop  (see  Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  5,  p.  365),  though  a  partial  amendment  is  men- 
tioned. In  a  case  recorded  by  Mr  Amesbury,  the  seton 
did  not  answer.  Mr.  Hutchison  was  also  obliged  to  take 
out  the  seton  in  a  case  of  ununited  humerus,  and  no  cure 
•was  effected.— (See  Practical  Obs.  p.  152.)  Three  in- 
stances of  failure  were  seen  by  Mr.  Amesbury  (Chi  Frac- 
tures, p.  224),  and  an  additional  one  has  been  recorded 
hy  Mr.  Earle.— (See  Med.  Ckir.  Trans,  vol  12,  p.  195.) 

In  the  same  case,  and  also  in  another  which  I  saw 
Tinder  this  gentleman's  care,  the  plan  of  cutting  down 
to  the  ends  of  the  fracture,  and  rubbing  them  with  caus- 
tic potassa  was  tried,  but  without  success. 

Instead  of  several  of  the  foregoing  severe  and  often 
■unsuccessful  plans,  Mr.  Amesbury  has  tried,  with 
much  encouragement,  the  influence  of  local  pressure 
and  rest.  He  maintains  the  ends  of  the  fracture  closely 
pressed  together,  the  pressure,  when  the  fracture  is 
transverse,  operating  longitudinally,  and  when  oblique, 
transversely.  A  short  sling,  pads,  and  a  particular  ap- 
paratus are  used  accordingly. — (On  Fractures,  p.  236.) 
Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Hull,  has  related  two  cases,  in  which 
a  union  of  the  fractures  followed  a  perseverance  in 
the  application  of  tincture  of  iodine. — (On  Diseased 
Joints,  p.  75.) 

[This  tribute  to  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  our  coun- 
tryman, Dr.  Physick,  is  without  doubt  well  merited; 
for  the  use  of  the  seton  in  cases  of  artiticial  joint  has 
found  advocates  in  almost  every  country,  and  been  at- 
tended with  great  utility  and  success.  Its  occasional  fail- 
ure, however,  has  led  to  the  trial  of  local  pressure  by  Mr. 
Amesbury ;  and  in  the  London  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal 
for  1827,  Mr.  Brodie  has  recorded  an  instance  of  the  suc- 
cess of  this  practice,  after  the  failure  of  the  seton.  Dr. 
Thos.  H.  Wright,  of  Baltimore,  and  Dr.  Webster,  of 
Philadelphia,  have  each  reported  successful  cases  of 
Mr.  Amesbury's  treatment  of  ununited  fracture,  and 
pressure  seems  to  promise  to  take  the  place  of  the  seton 
in  this  country  among  surgeons  generally.  Dr.  Wright's 
cases  may  be  found  in  the  Am.  Journal  of  the  Med 
Sciences  for  l828.~R^^e.l 


FRACTURES    OF  THE   OSSA   NASI, 

These  bones,  from  their  situation,  are  much  exposed 
to  fractures.  The  fragments  are  sometimes  not  de- 
ranged ;  but  most  frequently  they  are  depressed.  In 
order  to  replace  them  the  surgeon  must  pass  a  fe- 
male catheter,  a  ring-handled  forceps,  or  any  such  in-  ' 
strument  into  the  nostrils,  and  using  it  as  a  lever,  push 
the  fragments  outwards  ;  while,  with  the  index  finger 
of  the  left  hand,  he  prevents  them  from  being  pushed  out 
too  far.  When  the  fragments  are  disposed  to  fall  in- 
wards again,  some  authors  advise  supporting  them  with 
an  elastic  sum  cannula,  or  lint,  introduced  into  the  nos- 
tril ;  but  1  am  inclined  to  believe,  with  Mr.  C.  Bell,  that 
no  tubes  can  be  employed  so  as  to  supi)ort  the  broken- 
bones;  and  when  these  have  been  replaced,  they  will 
not  readily  change  their  position,  as  they  are  acted 
upon  by  no  muscles. — (See  Operative  Surgery,  t.  2,  p 
222.) 

Besides,  as  Delpech  remarks,  since  the  tubes  cannot 
reach  the  fragments,  they  cannot  support  them,  and 
they  must  be  attended  with  all  the  inconvenience  of  fo- 
reign bodies  placed  in  contact  with  parts  already  in- 
flamed, or  about  to  become  so. — (Precis  des  Mai.  Chir. 
t.  1,^.222.) 

As  fractures  of  the  ossa  nasi  are  the  result  of  falls, 
and  direct  blows  on  the  face,  the  soft  parts  are  always 
either  very  much  contused  or  wounded. 

Fractures  of  the  ossa  nasi  are  sometimes  attended 
with  very  dangerous  symptoms  ;  depending  either  upon' 
the  concussion  of  the  brain,  produced  by  the  same  blovtr 
which  causes  the  fracture,  or  on  the  cribriform  lamella 
and  the  crista  galli  of  the  os  tihrnoides  being  driven  in- 
wards, so  as  to  injure  and  compress  the  brain.  This 
last  danger,  however,  some  modern  surgeons  consider 
as  void  of  foundation  ;  and  whenever  the  symptoms  in-1 
dicate  an  affection  of  the  brain,  the  nature  of  the  ca.se  is 
referred  to  the  intimate  connexion  between  the  bones 
of  the  nose  and  the  os  frontis. — (Delpech,  Precis  des 
Mai.  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  221, 8w.  Paris,  1816.) 

When  there  are  symptoms  of  pressure  on  the  brain 
(see  Head,  Injuries  of),  and  the  ossa  nasi  are  mu<-h  de-" 
pressed,  the  surgeon  must  immediately  raise  them,  and 
endeavour  to  draw  gently  forwards  the  perpendicular' 
process  of  the  os  ethmoides,  which  is  connected  with 
the  cribriform  lamella  and  crista  galli.  Perhaps  a  pair 
of  closed  common  forceps,  introduced  into  each  nostril, 
might  best  enable  the  surgeon  to  do  what  is  necessary. 
Bleeding  and  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  are  always 
proper :  for  the  vicinity  of  the  eye  renders  it  liable  to 
become  inflamed  ;  and  when  there  are  symptoms  of  in-' 
jury  of  the  brain,  extravasation,  &c.,  the  necessity  of' 
such  practice  is  still  more  strongly  indicated. 

FRACTtlRKS    OF    THlt    LOWKR   JAW. 

This  bone  is  sometimes  fractured  near  the  chin  ;  but 
seldom  so  as  to  produce  a  division  of  the  symphysis,  the- 
solution  of  continuity  generally  happening  between  this 
part  and  the  insertion  of  the  masseter.  In  other  in-', 
stances  the  fracture  occurs  near  the  angles  of  the  jaw,., 
that  is  to  say,  between  the  insertion  of  the  masseter  and. 
the  root  of  the  coronoid  process.  The  bone  may  also ' 
be  broken  in  two  places  at  the  same  time;  in  which: 
event  the  middle  portion  is  extremely  difficult  to  keep 
right,  because  many  of  the  muscles  which  draw  the 
lower  jaw  downwards  are  attached  to  that  part. 

The  condyles  and  coronoid  j»rocesses  are  also  some- 
times broken  ;  the  former  the  most  frequently. 

Fractures  of  the  lower  jaw  may  be  either  perpendi- 
cular to  its  basis,  oblique,  or  longitudinal :  of  the  latter, 
examples  have  been  known  in  which  a  portion  of  the  al- 
veolar process,  with  the  teeth  in  it,  was  detached  from 
the  rest  of  the  bone. 

The  soft  parts  are  generally  contused  and  wounded. 
J.  L.  Petit  mentions  one  case  in  which  the  bone  was 
broken,  and  the  coronoid  process  quite  denuded,  by  the 
kick  of  a  horse. 

Fractures  of  the  lower  jaw  are  subject  to  displace- 
ment in  the  following  way.  When  the  fracture  is  near 
the  symphysis,  the  side  on  which  the  processus  inno- 
minatus  is  situated  is  drawn  downwards  and  back- 
wards by  the  sub-maxillary  muscles,  while  the  other 
fragment  is  sui)poned  by  the  muscles  which  close  the 
jaw.  When  the  fracture  is  more  backwards,  the 
displacement  occurs  in  the  same  way,  but  not  so  easily 
When  the  bone  is  fractured  in  two  places,  the  middle 
portion  is  always  pulled  downwards  and  backwards 
i  Dy  the  muscles  attached  to  the  chin,  while  the  two 
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lateral  pieces  are  kept  ap  by  the  levator  muscles. 
When  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  is  broken,  the  masseter, 
being  attached  to  both  pieces,  prevents  any  considera- 
jle  degree  of  displacement.  Wheti  the  neck  of  the 
condyle  is  fractured,  the  pterygoideus  externus  may 
pull  the  condyle  forwards. 

When  a  blow  is  received  on  the  lower  jaw,  or  the 
bone  is  injured  by  a  fall,  or  by  the  pressure  of  some 
heavy  body ;  when  an  acute  pain  is  experienced  in  the 
part,  and  an  inequality  can  be  felt  at  the  basis  of  the 
bone'  when  some  of  the  teeth,  corresponding  to  that 
inequality,  are  lower  than  the  others ;  and  when  a  cre- 
pitus is  perceptible  on  moving  the  two  pieces  of  the 
jaw  on  each  other ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  a  fracture. 
When  the  gums  are  lacerated,  or  the  bone  denuded  by 
a  wound,  the  case  is  (if  possible)  still  more  manifest. 

Fractures  of  the  rami  and  condyles  produce  great 
pain  near  the  ear,  particularly  when  the  jaw  is  moved; 
and  a  crepitus  may  also  be  felt. 

Fractures  of  the  lower  jaw,  whether  simple  or  dou- 
ble, are  easily  set  by  pushing  the  displaced  part  up- 
wards and  a  little  forwards,  and  then  pressing  on  the 
basis  of  the  bone,  so  as  to  bring  it  exactly  on  a  level 
with  the  portion  which  has  preserved  its  natural  posi- 
tion. Indeed,  the  correctness  of  the  reduction  can  al- 
ways be  rightly  judged  of  by  attending  to  the  line  which 
the  base  of  the  jaw  ought  to  form,  and  observing  that 
the  arch  of  the  teeth  is  as  regular  as  nature  will  allow. 
The  maintenance  of  the  reduction,  however,  is  difficult ; 
and  can  only  be  well  executed  by  supporting  the  lower 
jaw,  and  keeping  it  applied  to  the  upper  one.  As  the 
latter  indication  cannot  be  properly  fulfilled  in  persons 
whose  teeth  are  very  irregular,  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  interpose  an  even  piece  of  cork  between  the 
teeth  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  and  against  this  cork 
the  lower  jaw  is  to  be  kept  up  with  the  bandage  pre- 
sently noticed,  while  the  aperture  left  between  the  in- 
cisores  in  the  situation  where  no  cork  is  placed,  allows 
food  and  medicines  to  be  introduced  with  a  small  spoon. 
As  soon  as  the  fracture  is  set,  the  surgeon  should 
adapt  some  thick  pasteboard,  previously  wet  and  soft- 
ened with  vinegar,  to  the  outside  of  the  jaw,  both  along 
its  side  and  under  its  basis.  Over  this  moistened  paste- 
board, a  bandage  with  four  tails  is  to  be  applied,  the 
centre  being  placed  on  the  patient's  chin,  while  the  two 
posterior  tails  are  to  be  pinned  to  the  front  part  of  a 
nightcap,  and  the  two  anterior  ones  fastened  to  a  part 
of  the  same  cap  more  backwards."  When  the  paste- 
board becomes  dry,  it  forms  the  most  convenient  appa- 
ratus imaginable  for  surrounding  and  supporting  the 
fracture.  A  piece  of  soai)-plaster  may  now  be  applied 
to  the  skin  underneath,  which  will  prevent  any  ill  effects 
of  the  hardness  and  pressure  of  the  pasteboard. 

Until  the  bone  is  firmly  united,  the  patient  should  be 
allowed  only  such  food  as  does  not  require  mastication, 
and  it  may  be  given  by  means  of  a  small  spoon  intro- 
duced between  the  teeth.  Broths,  soups,  jellies,  tea, 
and  other  slops  appear  most  eligible. 

In  order  to  keep  the  middle  portion  of  the  bone  from 
being  drawn  downwards  and  backwards  towards  the 
larynx,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  apply  tolerably 
thick  compresses  just  under  and  behind  the  chin  ; 
which  are  to  be  well  supported  by  the  bandage  already 
described. 

I  need  hardly  state  the  necessity  of  enjoining  the  pa- 
tient to  avoid  talking,  or  moving  the  jaw  more  than  can 
possibly  be  avoided. 
When  the  condyle  is  fractured,  as  it  is  incessantly 


*  [Dr.  J.  Rhea  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  to  whose 
science  and  skill  1  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  allude, 
as  devised  a  bandage  for  fractures  of  the  jaw,  to  which 
Preference  is  now  generally  given  in  this  country,  as 
y\]l  tor  its  superiority  in  retaining  the  fragments  in  a 
stte  of  coaptation,as  for  the  facility  it  affords  in  securing 
tbtdressings  occasionally  applicd'to  wounds  of  the  face 
a-uchin.  He  commences  with  "a  roller  an  inch  and 
a  hif  wide  just  below  the  prominence  in  the  occipitis, 
and-ontinues  it  obliiiucly  over  the  centre  of  the  parie- 
tal hne  across  the  juncture  of  the  coronal  and  sagittal 
8Utu»8,  over  the  /ygomatic  arch,  under  the  chin,  and 
purstng  the  same  direction  on  the  opposite  side,  until 
jhe  arves  at  the  back  of  the  head  ;  he  then  passes  it 
obliqUiy  around  and  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  lower 
jaw  o»r  the  chin ;  and  continues  the  same  course  on 
the  otlr  side  until  it  ends  where  he  commenced,  and 
ni>e&\.v— Reese.] 


drawn  forwards  by  the  action  of  the  pterygoideus  ex- 
ternus, and  on  account  of  its  deep  situation  cannot  be 
pressed  back,  the  lower  portion  must,  if  possible,  be 
pushed  into  contact  with  it.  For  this  purpose  the 
bandage  must  be  made  to  operate  particularly  on  the 
angle  of  the  jaw,  where  a  thick  compress  should  be 
placed. 

Compound  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw  are  to  be  treated 
on  the  same  principles  as  similar  injuries  of  other  bones 
If  possible,  the  external  wound  should  be  healed  by  the 
first  intention ;  and  when  this  attempt  fails,  care  must 
be  taken  to  keep  the  wound  clean  by  changing  the 
dressings  about  once  in  three  days ;  but  not  oftener 
lest  the  fracture  suffer  too  much  disturbance.  It  is  ob- 
served that  compound  fractures  of  the  jaw,  and  even 
simple  ones,  which  are  followed  by  abscesses,  are  par- 
ticularly liable  to  be  succeeded  by  troublesome  and 
tedious  exfoliations. 

In  very  bad  fractures,  in  which  all  motion  of  the- 
jaw  must  have  the  most  pernicious  effect,  I  consider  it 
prudent  to  administer  every  kind  of  nourishment  in  a 
fluid  form  through  an  elastic  gum  catheter,  introduced 
through  one  of  the  nostrils  down  the  oesophagus. 

It  now  and  then  happens  that  fractures  of  the  lower 
jaw  continue  ununited :  Dr.  Physick's  successful  treat- 
ment of  one  such  case  with  a  seton  I  have  alreadj 
noticed. 

FRACTURKS    OF   THL    VERTEBK/E. 

On  account  of  the  shortness  and  thickness  of  these 
bones,  they  cannot  be  broken  without  considerable  vio- 
lence. The  spinous  processes  which  project  back- 
wards are  the  most  exposed  to  such  injury  ;  for  they 
are  the  weakest  parts  of  the  vertebrae,  and  most  super- 
ficially situated.  On  this  account  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  be  broken  without  any  mischief  being  done  t« 
the  spinal  marrow.  The  violence,  which  is  great  enough 
to  break  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrce,  must  produce  a 
greater  or  less  concussion  or  other  mischief  of  the  spi- 
nal marrow ;  from  which  accident  much  more  perilous 
consequences  are  to  be  apprehended  than  from  the  in- 
jury of  the  bones  abstractedly  considered.  The  dis- 
placed pieces  of  bone  may  press  on  the  spinal  marrow, 
or  even  wound  it,  so  as  to  occasion  a  paralytic  affection 
of  all  the  parts  which  derive  their  nerves  from  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  substance  below  the  fracture. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  divides  fractures  of  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebra}  with  displacement  into  two  classes;  first, 
those  which  occur  above  the  third  cervical  vertebra , 
and,  secondly,  others  which  happen  below  that  bone. 
The  first  cases,  he  says,  are  almost  always  imme- 
diately fatal,  if  the  displacement  be  to  the  usual  extent. 
In  the  second  description  of  cases,  death  takes  place  at 
various  periods  after  the  injury.  The  reason  of  this 
difference  is  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  of  the  phrenic 
nerve  originating  from  the  third  and  fourth  cervical 
pairs,  whence  in  the  first  class  of  cases  death  is  imme* 
diately  produced  by  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the 
stoppage  of  respiration.— (Ore  Dislocations,  p.  552.) 

As  the  mere  concussion  of  the  spine  may  occasion 
symptoms  which  very  much  resemble  those  usually 
occurring  when  the  vertebrae  are  fractured,  the  diagno- 
sis is  generally  obscure.  An  inequality  in  the  line  of 
the  spinous  processes  and  a  crepitus  may  sometimes 
be  distinctly  felt.  The  lower  extremities,  the  rectum, 
and  bladder  are  generally  paralytic ;  the  patient  is  af- 
flicted with  retention  of  urine  and  feces,  or  with  an  in- 
voluntary discharge  of  the  latter.— (Boyer.) 

If  the  lumbar  vertebr*  be  displaced,  the  lower  ex 
tremiiies  are  rendered  so  completely  insensible,  that 
they  may  be  pinched,  burnt,  or  blistered  without  the 
patient  suffering  any  pain.  The  penis  in  such  cases 
is  generally  erect.  In  general,  also,  according  to  Sir 
Astley  Cooper's  observations,  patients  with  fractured 
lumbar  vertebrae  die  within  a  month  or  six  weeks; 
but  he  knew  of  one  patient  that  lived  two  years,  and 
then  died  of  gangrene  of  the  nates  In  fractures  and 
displacement  of  the  dorsal  vertebra),  the  symptoms  are 
very  similar ;  but  the  paralysis  extends  higher,  and  the 
abdomen  becomes  excessively  inflated.  Death  com- 
monly follows  in  two  or  three  weeks  ;  but  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  remembers  one  case,  in  which  a  gentleman  sur- 
vived the  accident  nine  months.  Fractures  of  the  cer- 
vical vcrtebrjB,  below  jie  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerve, 
occasion  paralysis  of  the  arms,  though  it  is  seldom 
complete.  Sometimes,  when  the  fracture  is  ol)lique, 
one  arm  is  more  affected  than  the  other.    As  the  mter 
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«08tal  muscles  are  paralytic,  great  difficulty  of  respira- 
tion prevails.  The  abdomen  is  also  considerably  in- 
flated    DeatK  generally  follows  in  from  three  to  seven 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  notices  the  following  as  the  ap- 
pearances found  in  the  dissection  of  such  cases.  The 
spinous  process  of  the  displaced  vertebra  is  depressed ; 
the  articular  processes  are  fractured ;  the  body  of  the 
vertebra  is  broken  through,  the  separation  rarely  hap- 
pening in  the  intervertebral  substance.  The  body  of 
the  vertebra  usually  projects  forwards  half  an  inch  or 
an  inch.  Between  the  vertebra  and  the  sheath  of  the 
spinal  marrow  blood  is  exiravasated,  and  frequently  on 
the  lower  part  itself.  When  the  displacement  is  slight, 
he  spinal  marrow  is  compressed  and  bruised.  When 
greater,  it  is  torn  by  the  bony  arch  of  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses, and  a  bulb  is  formed  at  each  end,  but  the  dura 
mater  continues  whole. — (See  A.  Cooper  on  Disloca- 
tions, i^  c.  p.  554,  iS-c.) 

Fractures  of  the  spinous  processes  without  other  se- 
rious mischief  are  not  dangerous,  and  are  the  only 
instances  of  fractures  of  the  vertebrEe  which  admit  of 
being  detected  with  certainty. 

Any  attemi)t  to  set  fractures  of  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebrae, even  were  they  known  to  exist,  would  be  both 
useless  and  dangerous.  General  treatment  can  alone 
be  employed.  Cupping  will  tend  to  prevent  inflamma- 
tion in  the  situation  of  the  injury.  When  the  patient 
is  affected  with  a  flatulent  distention  of  the  abdomen, 
vomiting,  hiccough,  &c.,  the  belly  may  be  rubbed  with 
camphorated  liniment,  and  purgative  clysters  and  anti- 
spasmodics given.  If  requisite,  the  urine  must  be 
drawn  off  with  a  catheter.  When  the  bladder,  rectum, 
and  lower  extremities  are  paralytic,  it  is  common  to  rub 
the  back,  loins,  sacrum,  and  limbs  with  liniments  con- 
tainnig  the  tinctura  lytts.— (Boy^.)  With  respect  to 
the  external  and  internal  use  of  stimulants,  however, 
it  can  never  be  judicious,  when  there  is  reason  to  appre- 
hend much  inflammation  of  the  injured  parts  ;  and  as 
for  the  idea  of  thus  restoring  the  nervous  influence, 
there  can  be  little  chance  of  success,  the  cause  of  its 
interruption  being  here  of  a  mechanical  nature. — [Del- 
pech,  Mai.  Chir.  t.  I,  p.  222.) 

Some  authors  recommend  trepanning,  or  cutting  out 
a  portion  of  the  fractured  bone,  when  the  compression 
of  the  spinal  marrow  or  its  injury  by  a  splinter  is  sus- 
pected ;  but,  according  to  my  judgment,  the  indication 
can  never  be  sufficiently  clear  to  authorize  the  opera- 
tion, which,  on  account  of  the  great  depth  of  the  inter- 
vening soft  parts,  must  be  very  tedious,  and  even  diffi- 
cult to  eflfect  without  a  great  risk  of  increasing  the 
injury  which  the  spinal  marrow  may  already  have 
received.  An  unsuccessful  operation  of  this  kind  was 
once  performed  by  Mr.  H.  Cline,  and  another  by  Mr. 
Tyrrell. 

Some  cases,  published  by  Mr.  C.  Bell,  tend  to  prove 
that  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  injuries  of  the 
vertebrfB  is  the  same  as  that  which  accompanies  inju- 
ries of  the  brain.  Hence,  he  joins  the  generality  of 
practitioners  in  recommending  general  and  local  bleed- 
ing, and  keeping  the  patient  perfectly  quiet.  And,  with 
respect  to  operations  for  the  removal  of  fragments  of 
bone,  it  is  his  decided  belief  that  an  incision  through 
the  skin  and  muscles  covering  the  spine,  and  the  with- 
drawing of  a  portion  of  the  circle  of  bone  which  sur- 
rounds the  marrow  would  be  inevitably  fatal,  the  mem- 
branes of  that  part  being  particularly  susceptible  of 
inflammation  and  suppuration.  And  even  if  a  sharp 
spi'-ula  of  fractured  bone  had  run  into  the  spinal  mar- 
row, and  caused  palsy  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  body, 
Mr.  C.  Bell  thinks  that  exposing  the  medulla  to  extract 
the  fragment  would  so  aggravate  the  mischief,  that  in- 
flantniation,  suppuration,  and  death  would  be  the  in- 
evitable consequences. — {Surgical  Obs.  vol.  1,  p.  157.) 
The  same  author  describes  inflammation  of  the  spinal 
marrow  as  "  attended  with  an  almost  universal  nervous 
irritation,  which  is  presently  followed  by  excitement 
of  the  brain:  in  the  mean  time,  matter  is  poured  into 
the  sheath  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  either  by  its  pres- 
sure causing  palsy,  or  by  its  irritation  disturbing  the 
functions  of  the  part,  so  as  to  be  attended  with  the 
same  consequences.  The  excitement  of  the  brain  being 
followed  by  effusion,  death  ensues." — (P.  I.i9.)  Cases 
are  also  referred  to,  where  palsy  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties comes  on  several  months  after  an  injury  of  the 
spine,  owing  to  thickening  of  the  membrane  of  the 
medulla,  or  disease  of  the  latter  part  itself.    Here  Mr 


C.  Bell  recommends  perseverance  in  local  bleedmg  i 
deep  issues.— (P.  160.) 

A  fracture  of  the  processus  dentatus  proves  instan 
fatal,  as  happened  in  the  example  mentioned  by  Sir!] 
Cooper.— (Ort  Dislocations,  ^c.  p.  548.)    In  the 
tice  of  Mr.  Cline,  a  case  occurred,  in  which  a  boy' 
a  fracture  of  the  atlas  lived  a  year  after  the  accident 
(A.  Cooper,  op.  cit.  p.  549.    See  also  L.  T.  Soemmerin 
Bemerkungen  iiber  Verrenkung  und  Bruch  des  Rv 
gratlis,  8vo.  Berlin,  1793.    F.  A.  F.  Cutnotte,  Dis.  M& 
Chir.  sistens  Casum    Subluxationis  Vertebros  Dorsi 
cum  Fractura  complicatcB,  postfactam  Repos  tionem  et 
varia  dira  Symptomata  duodecima  demurn  Septimc 
funestae.  Argent.  1761.    Case  of  Fractured  Spine^Li 
cet,  vol.  2,  p.  97.) 

TRACTURES  OF  THE  STERNUM. 

The  sternum  is  not  frequently  broken,  and  the 
son  of  this  fact  is  imputed  to  the  positioii  of  this  bor 
resting,  as  it  were,  upon  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  and 
also  in  some  measure  to  its  spongy  texture.  When  the 
accident  does  occur,  it  is  from  the  direct  application  of 
external  violence  to  the  injured  part ;  and  hence  the 
fracture  is  always  accompanied  with  gre^t  contusion, 
or  even  a  wound  of  the  integuments,  and  more  or  less 
injury  of  the  thoracic  viscera.  As  Boyer  remarks,  the 
sternum,  in  consequence  of  the  elasticity  of  the  carti 
lages  of  the  ribs,  may  be  readily  propelled  backwards 
by  pressure  in  this  direction  ;  and  the  result  is  an  ac- 
tual change  in  the  form,  and  a  real  diminution  of  the 
chest.  Now,  since  this  cavity  is  always  accurately 
filled  by  its  contents,  these  alterations  cannot  happea 
in  a  considerable  and  sudden  manner,  witnout  a  risk 
of  the  thoracic  viscera  being  contused  and  even  rup- 
tured. Thus,  when  the  sternum  has  been  fractured  by 
violent  blows  on  the  chest,  the  heart  and  lungs  have 
been  found  severely  contused, and  sometimes  lacerated; 
and  there  will  always  be  greater  danger  of  such  mis- 
chief, when  the  fracture  is  attended  with  depression  of 
one  or  more  of  the  fragments.  In  some  cases,  a  large 
quantity  of  blood  is  effused  in  the  cellular  membrane 
of  the  anterior  mediastinum  ;  and,  in  others,  the  acci- 
dent is  followed  by  inflammation  and  suppuration  in 
the  same  situation,  and  necrosis  of  the  broken  part  of 
the  bone.  Since  the  lungs  are  also  liable  to  be  rup- 
tured by  the  same  force  which  causes  the  fracture,  or 
wounded  by  the  depressed  pieces  of  bone,  emphyseBjfc 
may  become  another  complication,  as  we  see  exempH 
fled  in  a  case  related  by  Flajani. — {Collezione  d'Osa^fU 
I  vaz.  ^U.  di  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  214,  8vo.  Roma,  1802.)  ^ 

I  A  fracture  of  the  sternum  is  rendered  obvious  by  th« 
inequalities  perceptible  when  the  surface  of  the  bone  is 
examined  with  the  fingers ;  by  a  depression  or  eleva- 
tion of  the  broken  pieces ;  a  crepitus,  and  an  unusual 
moveableness  of  the  injured  part  in  respiration.  la 
many  cases,  the  fracture  may  be  seen,  the  soft  parts 
being  torn  or  otherwise  wounded.  The  breathing  is 
diflicult,  and  mostly  accompanied  with  cough,  spitting 
of  blood,  palpitations,  and  inability  lo  lie  on  the  back. 
According  to  the  observations  of  Petit  and  Baldinger, 
several  of  these  latter  symptoms  may  continue,  with 
less  intensity,  a  long  while  after  the  fracture  is  cure" 
—(Lcveill^,  Nouvelle  Doctrine  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  243.) 

Fractures  of  the  sternum,  when  mere  solutions 
continuity,  only  require  common  treatment;  viz.  a  pie 
of  soap-plaster  to  the  situation  of  the  injury,  a  roll 
round  the  chest,  quietude,  bleeding,  and  a  low  regime 
with  a  view  of  preventing  what  may  be  considered 
the  most  dangerous  consequence,  inflannnation  of 
parts  within  the  chest. 

In  cases  attended  with  great  depression  of  the  fn 
tured  bone,  the  necessary  incisions  should  be  made, 
order  to  raise  with  an  elevator  the  portions  of  the  be 
driven  inwards,  or  to  extract  with  forceps  any  k 
splinters,  which  seem  to  be  similarly  circumstan 
However,  it  is  not  often  necessary  to  trephine  the  " 
num,  either  to  raise  a  depressed  jiortion  of  the  boFi ' 
to  give  vent  to  extravasaled  fluid.  In  the  first  of  lea 
circumstances,  I  believe,  with  Mr.  C.  Bell,  th>  tli»| 
formal  application  of  the  trephine  can  never  be  fM  ofj 
necessary,  though  the  surgeon  may  be  called  uon  taf 
extract  loose  splinters.— (See  Operative  Surgeryvol.  3A 
p.  218.)  Such  an  operation,  however,  may  occaionallyJ 
be  proper  when  abscesses  fbrm  under  the  sterum,  or] 
the  bone  is  affected  with  necrosis,  and  thenaturalj 
separation  of  the  diseased  parts  is  likely  to  .icupy  «  < 
considerable  time. 


FRACTURES 


Fractures  of  the  sternum  are  more  frequetitty  pro- 
4uced  by  gun-shot  violence  than  any  other  cause ;  and 
in  these  cases,  there  are  generally  many  splinters  re- 
quirin<»  evtraclion.  At  the  battle  of  Marengo,  the  French 
general  Champeux  received  such  a  vsround,  with  which 
he  lived  nearly  a  month :  the  injury  was  attended  with 
so  many  splinters,  that  when  they  were  removed,  the 
pulsations  of  the  heart  were  visible  to  a  considerable 
extent.-(Z,erei//<^,  vol.  cit.  ji  244.) 

The  ensiform  cartilage,  when  ossified  m  old  subjects, 
is  liable  to  fracture.  Little  more,  however,  can  be  done 
in  such  a  case,  than  relaxing  the  abdominal  muscles 
by  rdisinff  the  thorax  and  pelvis,  and  then  applying  a 
piece  of  soap-plaster  and  a  roller  over  the  part,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  it  steady.  When  the  blow  has  been 
violent,  the  patient  should  always  be  bled. 

FRACTURES  OF  THK  RIBS. 

These  generally  happen  near  the  greatest  convexity 
of  the  bones,  several  of  which  are  often  broken  together. 
The  first  rib  being  protected  by  the  clavicle,  and  the 
iower  ribs  being  very  flexible,  are  less  liable  to  be  frac- 
tured than  the  middle  ones. 

When  the  spicula  of  a  fractured  rib  is  beaten  in- 
wards, it  may  lacerate  the  pleura,  wound  the  lungs, 
and  cause  the  dangerous  train  of  symptoms  attendant 
on  emphysema.— (See  Emphi/sema.) 

A  pointed  extremity  of  the  rib,  projecting  inwards, 
may  also  cause  an  extravasation  of  blood ;  or  by  its 
irritation  produce  inflammation  in  the  chest.  A  frac- 
ture which  is  not  at  all  displaced  is  very  difficult  to 
detect,  particularly  in  fat  subjects;  and,  no  doubt,  is 
very  frequently  never  discovered.  The  surgeon  should 
place  his  hand  on  the  part  where  the  patient  seems  to 
experience  a  pricking  pain  in  the  motions  of  respiration, 
or  where  the  violence  has  been  applied.  The  patient 
should  then  be  requested  to  cough,  in  which  action  the 
ribs  must  necessarily  undergo  a  sudden  motion,  by 
•which  a  crepitus  will  often  be  rendered  perceptible. 
All  the  best  practitioners,  however,  are  in  the  habit  of 
adopting  the  same  treatment,  when  there  is  reason  to 
su8})ect  a  rib  to  be  fractured,  as  if  this  were  actually 
known  to  be  the  case  by  the  occurrence  of  a  crepitus, 
or  the  projection  of  one  end  of  the  fracture ;  which, 
mdeed,  in  the  instances  which  are  displaced,  makes 
the  nature  of  the  accident  sufficiently  plain. 

A  broken  rib  cannot  be  displaced  either  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  diameter  of  the  bone,  or  in  that  of  its 
length.  The  ribs,  being  fixed  posteriorly  to  the  spine, 
and  anteriorly  to  the  sternum,  cannot  become  short- 
ened. Nor  can  one  of  the  broken  pieces  become  higher 
or  lower  than  the  other,  because  the  same  muscles  are 
attached  to  both  fragments,  and  keep  them  at  an  equal 
distance  from  the  neighbouring  ribs.  The  only  possible 
displacement  is  either  outwards  or  inwards.---(5oyer.) 
Simple  fractures  of  the  ribs,  free  from  urgent  symp- 
toms, require  very  simple  treatment.  The  grand  ob- 
ject is  to  keep  the  broken  bones  as  motionless  as  pos- 
sible For  this  purpose,  after  a  piece  of  soap-plaster 
has  been  applied  to  the  side,  and  over  it  proper  com- 
presses, a  broad  linen  roller  is  to  be  firmly  put  round 
the  chest,  so  as  to  impede  the  motion  of  the  ribs,  and 
compel  the  patient  to  perform  respiration  chiefly  by  the 
descent  and  elevation  of  the  diaphragm.  A  scapulary 
■will  prevent  the  bandage  from  slipping  downvvards. 
When  the  fractured  part  is  depressed  inwards,  the  com- 
presses should  be  jilaced  on  the  anterior  and  posterior 
part  of  the  bone.  As  a  roller  is  apt  to  become  slack, 
many  surgeons,  with  good  reason,  prefer  a  piece  of 
strong  linen,  large  enough  to  surround  the  chest,  and 
laced  with  pack-thread,  so  as  to  compress  the  ribs  in 
the  due  degree. 

When  there  is  reason,  from  the  symptoms,  to  think 
the  lungs  injured,  or  disposed  to  inflame,  copious  and 
repeated  bleedings  should  be  practised.  Indeed,  as 
peripneumony  is  always  liable  to  succeed  the  accident, 
and  is  a  most  dangerous  occurrence,  every  person  free 
from  debility,  either  having  a  broken  rib,  or  supposed 
to  have  such,  should  always  be  bled  in  the  first  in- 
stance. The  spermaceli  mixture,  with  opium,  is  an 
excellent  medicine  for  appeasing  any  cough,  which 
may  distiub  the  fracture,  and  give  the  patient  infinite 
pain. 

FRACTUBKS   Of  TIllC    SACRUJU. 

Although  more  suptjrflcial  than  the  other  bones  of 
the  pelvis,  the  sacrum  i»  less  frequently  fVncturcrt;  u 
fact  explicable,  as  Bojcr  has  remarked,  by  its  tliick- 


ness,  its  spongy  texture,  and  the  advantageous  way  in 
which  it  supports  the  weight  and  eflforts  of  the  whole 
trunk.  For  the  sacrum  to  be  broken,  the  violence  must 
be  very  great,  like  that  resulting  from  the  fall  of  a  very- 
heavy  body,  or  the  passage  of  a  carriage-wheel  on  the 
convex  side  of  the  bone,  or  a  fall  from  a  great  height 
on  that  part.  On  the  other  band,  fractures  of  the  sa- 
crum, when  they  do  happen,  are  more  serious  than 
those  of  the  ossa  innorninata,  becau.se,  in  addition  to  the 
great  degree  of  contusion  and  laceration,  with  which 
they  in  common  with  the  latter  cases  are  complicated, 
there  is  almost  always  great  damage  done  to  the  sacral 
nerves  ;  a  kind  of  injury  which  may  have  fatal  conse 
quences.  Hence  retention  of  urine,  inability  to  retain 
this  fluid,  involuntary  discharge  of  the  feces,  paralysis 
of  the  lower  extremities,  &c.  Another  principal  danger 
also  depends  upon  the  injury  which  the  pelvic  viscera 
may  have  suffered  from  the  same  violence  which  broke 
the  bone. 

When  the  fracture  is  situated  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  sacrum,  w-hich  seldom  happens  on  account  of  the 
thickness  of  the  bone  in  that  situation,  there  is  no  dis- 
placement, unless  the  bone  is  smashed,  and  the  frag 
ments  are  driven  inwards  by  the  same  force  which 
produced  the  fracture ;  a  case  which  always  implies 
severe  injury  of  the  external  and  internal  soft  parts. 
But  when  the  fracture  occupies  the  lower  portion  of  the 
bone,  where  it  is  less  thick,  the  inferior  fragment  may 
be  displaced  inwards,  towards  the  rectum.  And,  aa 
Boyer  observes,  fractures  of  the  higlier  part  of  the  bone 
are  not  in  general  easily  detected.— (7Vai(c  des  Mai. 
Chir.  t.  3,  p.  152.) 

When  the  violence  has  been  such  as  to  make  it  pro- 
bable that  it  has  extended  its  eflTects  to  the  pelvic  vis- 
cera, every  means  in  the  power  of  art  must  be  adopted 
for  the  prevention  of  inflammation.  In  particular,  co- 
pious bleeding  should  be  practised,  and,  if  necessary, 
repeated.  Leeches  should  also  be  applied  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  sacrum,  and  the  parts  kept  cool  with  the 
lotio  plumbi  acetatis.  Any  diflSculty,  either  in  the  ex- 
pulsion or  retention  of  the  urine  and  feces,  will  like- 
wise claim  immediate  and  constant  attention. — (See 
Urine,  Reteyition  of;  Incantinence  of,  ffc.)  With  re 
gard  to  the  particular  means  for  promoting  the  union 
of  the  fractured  sacrum,  quietude  is  the  most  import- 
ant, and  after  the  risk  of  inflammation  is  over,  all  that 
can  be  done  is  to  apply  a  piece  of  the  emplastrum  sa- 
ponis  to  the  part,  and  put  a  roller  round  the  pelvis,  or 
a  T  bandage. 

FRACTURES   OF   THE   OS    COCCYGIS. 

Though  much  slighter  than  the  sacrum,  it  is  less  fre- 
quently broken,  because  less  exposed  to  external  force, 
and  capable  of  a  degree  of  motion,  by  which  it  eludes 
the  effect  of  violence.  But  in  elderly  persons,  in  whom 
the  different  pieces  of  the  os  coccygis  are  connected  by 
anchylosis,  a  fall  on  the  buttock  may  fracture  this  bone. 
The  accident  is  known  by  the  moveableness  of  the 
fragments,  and  the  acute  pain  produced  when  the  thighs 
are  moved,  the  fragments  being  then  disturbed  by  the 
action  of  the  glutei  muscles,  some  of  whose  fibres  are 
attached  to  them. — {Boyer,  t.  3,  p.  160.) 

The  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  os  coccygis  consists 
in  enjoining  quietude,  employing  discutient  or  emollient 
applications,  according  to  the  particular  state  of  the 
soft  parts,  and  taking  blood  away  from  the  patient ; 
adopting  the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  and  enjoining  the 
patient  to  avoid  lying  on  his  back  or  sitting  down.  He 
should  also  avoid  walking,  so  as  to  put  the  glutei  mus- 
cles into  action,  which  would  disturb  the  broken  bone 
All  formal  attempts  at  reduction  are  not  only  useless 
in  respect  to  the  fracture,  but  highly  injurious  to  the 
soft  parts,  which  are  not  in  a  state  to  bear  handling 
without  ill  eflTects. 

FRACTURES    OF   THU    OSSA  INNOMINVTA. 

The  situation  and  shape  of  the  ossa  innorninata,  and 
the  thickness  of  the  soft  parts  by  which  they  are  co- 
vered, explain  why  they  are  but  seldom  fractured. 
When  such  accidents  happen,  they  are  generally  pro- 
duced by  the  passage  of  heavy  carriage-wheels  over 
the  pelvis,  falls  fi-om  great  heights,  the  kick  of  a  horse, 
&c.,  and  are  always  attended  with  considerable  contu- 
sion of  the  external  soft  parts,  and  sometimes  with 
great  injury  of  the  pelvic  viscera.  The  anterior  supe- 
rior spinous  process  of  the  ileum  is  sometimes  brokeo 
I  off  by  tlie  kick  of  a  home. —{Boyer.) 


FRACTURES. 


The  two  ossa  innominata  may  be  broken  together ; 
but  commonly  only  one  of  them  is  thus  injured. 
Most  fre<iuently  the  fracture  lakes  place  in  the  upper 
expanded  portion  of  the  bone,  known  under  the  name 
of  the  ileum,  though  sometimes  it  happens  either  in 
the  ischium  or  the  os  pubis.  The  solution  of  conti- 
nuity may  be  limited  to  one  part  of  the  bone,  or  extend 
to  .several  parts  of  it ;  and  there  may  be  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  fragments,  and  these  attended  or  not 
with  displacement.  In  many  instances,  in  which  the 
pelvis  has  been  violently  jambed  between  two  bodies, 
or  run  over  by  a  heavy  carriage,  the  bones  of  the  pel- 
vis, besides  being  fractured,  are  dislocated,  some  inte- 
resting examples  of  which  accident  have  been  recently 
published. — {A.  Cooper's  Surgical  Essays,  part  1,  p. 
49,  H.) 

During  my  apprenticeship  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  several  cases  occurred  in  which  the  os  ileum, 
OS  isdiium,  and  os  pubis,  were  found  fractured  on 
opening  the  bodies  after  death ;  and  when  the  groat 
violence  necessary  to  produce  the  accident  is  con- 
sidered, we  cannot  wonder  that  the  injured  state  of  the 
pelvic  viscera  should  frequently  prove  fatal.  Frac- 
tures of  the  ossa  innominata  are  unavoidably  attended 
with  more  or  less  contusion  of  the  soft  parts  on  the 
ouiside  of  the  pelvis;  and  when  the  violence  has  been 
very  great,  the  pelvic  viscera  may  be  seriously  bruised, 
crushed,  or  lacerated,  and  the  large  nerves  contained 
in  the  pelvis,  or  the  spinal  marrow  itself,  injured  : 
hence,  extravasation  of  blood  or  urine  in  the  cellular 
membrane  of  the  pelvis  ;  ecchymoses  deeply  situated 
even  in  the  substance  of  the  muscles  or  other  organs ; 
injury  of  the  kidneys ;  complete  loss  of  motion ;  a  pa- 
ralysis of  the  lower  extremities ;  discharge  of  blood  or 
a  black  bilious  matter  by  vomiting  or  stool,  either  im- 
mediately or  at  more  or  less  distant  periods  from  that 
of  the  accident ;  retention  of  urine ;  fever;  painl\ii 
tension  of  the  abdomen,  from  inflammation  of  the  pe- 
ritoneum and  bowels;  the  formation  of  abscesses, 
which  arc  sometimes  of  great  extent;  sloughing; 
and  death.— {Boyer,  TraiU  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p. 
154.) 

As  the  same  author  has  observed,  the  violence  occa- 
sioning a  fracture  of  the  ossa  innominata  may  produce 
a  displacement  of  the  fragments,  and  carry  them  more 
or  less  away  from  their  natural  situation.  When  the 
pubes  or  ischium  is  broken,  the  splinters  may  be  pro- 
pelled into  the  canal  of  the  urethra,  or  even  through 
the  bladder,  and  give  rise  to  extravasation  of  the  urine ; 
or  by  merely  compressing  these  organs,  they  may 
cau.se  more  or  less  interruption  of  their  functions. 
But  unless  the  fragments  be  displaced  by  the  same 
force  which  caused  the  fracture,  they  can  hardly  be 
drawn  out  of  their  place  by  any  other  circumstance, 
since  they  are  retained  by  the  muscles  attached  to  both 
fragments,  and  by  surrounding  ligamentous  expan- 
sions. 

Owing  to  the  deep  situation  of  fractures  of  the  pel- 
vis, and  to  there  being  no  displacement  nor  mobility 
of  the  fragments,  the  diagnosis  is  sometimes  attended 
with  great  difliculty.  A  suspicion  of  the  accident  may 
be  entertained,  when  the  pelvis  has  suffered  great  vio- 
lence, the  patient  experiences  great  agony,  and  all  mo- 
tion of  the  trunk  and  lower  extremities  is  difficult  and 
painful.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  the  fracture 
should  be  in  the  ileum,  especially  its  upper  and  front 
portion,  or  in  the  os  pubis,  the  mobility  of  the  frag- 
ments or  even  a  crepitus  may  be  distinguished  in  a 
thin  subject,  if,  when  he  is  lying  horizontally,  with 
his  thighs  and  legs  bent,  and  his  head  and  chest  ele- 
vated, the  projecting  part  of  the  os  innominatum  be 
taken  hold  of,  and  an  attempt  be  made  to  move  the 
fragments  in  opposite  directions.  In  this  business, 
however,  one  caution  is  given  by  Boyer,  viz.  not  to 
mistake  the  crepitation  of  an  emphysema,  often  attend- 
ing large  extravasations  of  blood,  for  the  grating  of  the 
fractured  bone. 

In  cases  in  which  the  fracture  affects  a  part  of  the 
OS  innominatum  very  deeply  placed,  audit  is  limited  to 
a  single  point  of  the  os  pubis  or  the  ischium,  so  that  no 
detached  moveable  fragment  has  been  produced,  the 
exact  nature  of  the  case  is  rarely  made  out  with  cer- 
tainty before  the  patient's  death,  and  the  dissection  of 
the  parts. 

Fractures  of  the  ossa  innominata  are  cases  accom- 
panied with  serious  danger.  When  the  fragments  are 
aisplaced,  and  do  not  admit  of  being  rectified  again, 


the  disorder  arising  from  this  cause  may  have 
consequences.    And,  as  Boyer  observes,  even  whe; 
such  displacement  does  not  exist,  these  fractures 
not  the  less  to  be  apprehended  on  account  of  the  inju' 
which  the  spinal  marrow  and  the  nerves,  vessels,  mui 
cles,  and  viscera  within  the  pelvis  are  likely  to  havi 
sustained.    These  complications,  which  are  almost  in- 
separable from  the  fracture,  may  prove  indeed  directly 
fatal,  or  destroy  the  patient  at  a  period  more  or  less 
remote  from  the  time  of  the  accident.    One  terrible 
accident  of  this  kind,  which  I  saw  about  two  years 
ago,  with  Mr.  Ives,  of  Cobham,  proved  fatal  in  about 
half  an  hour.    Sometimes,  however,  the  fracture  is  not 
extensive,  and  the  violence  which  produced  it  has  not 
caused  any  very  serious  injury  of  the  viscera  and  soft 
parts  :  but  examples  of  this  kind  are  uncommon 

In  these  last  cases,  which  are  the  most  simple,  a 
cure  of  the  fracture  may  be  easily  effected  by  means 
of  rest ;  a  position  in  which  all  the  chief  muscles  &V 
tached  to  the  pelvis  are  relaxed ;  discutient  applica- 
tions; and  a  roller,  or  T  bandage.— (Boyer,  Traits  dee 
Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  156.)    The  grand  indication  is  to  oh 
viate  the  consequences  of  inflammation  of  the  partrfj 
within  the  pelvis,  and  even  of  the  peritoneum  and  ab- 
dominal viscera,  by  copious  and  repeated  blood-letting' 
Any  complaints  respecting  the  evacuation  of  the  urin©' 
and    feces    must   also    receive    immediate   attention 
When  there  is  great  contusion,  and  the  bones  are  very 
badly  broken,  the  patient  cannot  move  nor  go  to  stoiS 
without  suffering  the  most  excruciating  pain.    To  af 
ford  some  assistance  in  such  circumstances,  Boyer,  in 
a  particular  case,  passed  a  piece  of  strong  girth  web 
under  the  pelvis,  and,  collecting  the  comers  into  one, 
fastened  them  to  a  pulley  suspended  from  the  top  of 
the  bed.    This  enabled  the  patient  to  raise  himself 
with  very  little  efforts,  so  that  a  flat  vessel  could  be 
placed  under  him.    It  appears  to  me  that  a  bed  con- 
structed on  the  principles  recommended  by  the  late 
Sir  James  Earle,  might  be  of  infinite  service  in  these 
cases  as  well  as  in  many  others,  particularly  com- 
pound fractures  and  paralytic  affections  from  diseased 
vertebra?. — (See    Observations   mi    Fractures   of  the 
Lower  Limbs ;  to  ivhich  is  added  an  account  of  a  cow 
trivance  to  administer  cleanliness  and  comfort  to  ti 
bed-ridden;   by  Sir  J.  Earle,  1807.)    Mr.  Earie  h; 
also  exerted  his  mechanical  ingenuity  with  great  su 
cess  in  the  invention  of  a  bed,  admirably  well  calcu- 
lated for  the  treatment  of  fractures,  and  other  casei 
in,  which  it  is  an  object  of  high  importance  to  ei 
able  the  patient  to  empty  ilie  bowels  without  changin 
his  position. 

Sometimes,  notwithstanding  the  rigorous  adoption  ol 
antiphlogistic  measures,  abscesses  cannot  be  preveni 
from  forming  in  the  pelvis ;  particularly  when  the; 
are  detached  splinters  driven  inwards.    These  collei 
tiona  of  matter  should  be  opened  as  soon  as  a  distini 
fluctuation  can  be  felt.    The  splinters  may  wound  th( 
urethra  or  bladder,  and  cause   an  extravasation  o 
urine.    Desault  extracted  a  splinter  which  had  had 
effect  from  the  bottom  of  a  wound  made  for  the  di: 
charge  of  the  effused  urine.    In  these  cases,  a  cathetei 
should  be  kept  introduced,  in  order  to  prevent  the  uri 
from  collecting  in  the  bladder,  and  afterward  insinuat 
ing  itself  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdoinen. — {Chopart. 
A  very  interesting  case  of  fracture  of  the  ossa  inno'^ 
minata,  attended  with  rupture  of  the  bladder,  and  fo! 
lowed  by  a  fatal  peritonitis,  has  been  recorded  by  do 
quel.— {Nouveau  Jov.m.  de  Medecine,  Mars,    1820.) 
The  ossa  pubis  were  forced  half  an  inch  from  each 
other.    The  horizontal  branch  of  the  pubes,  and  the 
ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium,  were  broken ;  the 
sacrum  dislocated  from  the  ossa  ileum,  and  driven  for 
wards  within  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.    The  right 
cro-iliac  symphysis  was  broken  only  at  its  fore  part, 
and  its  bones  still  retained  their  connexion.     Vai 
quantities  of  blood  were  found  extravasated  in  the  lum- 
bar  region  and  about  the  pudenda.    As  soon  as  tbi 
abdomen  was  opened,  three  pints  of  a  yellowish 
having  a  urinary  smell,  immediately  gushed  out.    In 
this  case,  catheters  of  various  sizes  were  introduced, 
even    a    syringe    adapted    to   them   was   used,   but 
nothing  could  bo  thus  drawn  off  but  a  few  drops  of 
blood.    The  possibility  of  mistaking  a  fracture  of  the 
acetabulum  lor  a  dislocation  of  the  thigh-bone,  and 
the  differences  of  these  cases  as  explained  by  Sir 
A.  Cooper,  have  been  mentioned  in  the  article  Di» 
location. 
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rRAOTt'RKS   or   THE    THIGH. 

The  OS  femoris  is  liable  to  be  broken  at  every  point, 
from  its  condyles  to  its  very  head  ;  but  it  is  at  the  mid- 
dle third  of  this  extent  that  fractures  mostly  occur. 
The  fracture  is  sometimes  transverse,  but  more  fre- 
quently oblique.  The  latter  direction  of  the  injury 
makes  a  serious  difference  in  the  ditficulty  of  curing 
the  f-ase  without  future  deformity  or  lameness.  Some- 
times the  fracture  is  comminuted,  the  bone  being 
broken  in  more  places  than  one ;  and  sometimes  the 
case  is  attended  with  a  wound,  communicating  with 
the  fracture,  and  making  it  what  is  termed  compound. 
As  Petit  remarks,  however,  the  thigh-bone  is  less  sel- 
dom broken  into  several  pieces  than  other  bones  more 
superficially  situated. 

A  fractured  thigh  is  attended  with  the  following 
symptoms  :  a  local  acute  pain  at  the  instant  of  the  ac- 
cident;  a  sudden  inability  to  move  the  limb;  a  pre- 
ternatural mobility  of  one  portion  of  the  bone  ;  some- 
times a  very  distinct  crepitus,  when  the  two  ends  of 
the  iVacture  are  pressed  against  each  other ;  deformity 
in  regard  to  the  length,  thickness,  and  direction  of  the 
limb.  The  latter  change,  viz.  the  deformity,  ought  to 
be  accurately  understood ;  for,  having  a  continual 
tendency  to  recur,  especially  in  oblique  fractures,  our 
chief  trouble  in  the  treatment  is  to  prevent  it.— (De- 
sault,  par  Bichat,  t.  1,  p.  181.) 

Almo.st  all  fractures  of  the  thigh  are  attended  with 
deformity.  When  this  is  considered  in  relation  to 
length,  it  appears  that,  in  oblique  fractures,  the  broken 
limb  is  always  shorter  than  the  opposite  one  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance denoting  that  the  ends  of  the  fracture  ride 
over  each  other.  We  may  also  easily  convince  our- 
selves, by  e.xamination,  that  the  deformity  is  owing  to 
the  lower  end  of  (he  fracture  having  ascended  above 
the  upper  one,  which  remains  stationary.  What 
power,  except  the  muscles,  can  communicate  to  the 
lower  portion  of  the  fractured  bone,  a  motion  from  be- 
low upwards  ?  At  one  end  attached  to  the  pelvis,  and  at 
the  other  to  this  part  of  the  bone,  the  patella,  the  tibia, 
and  fibula,  they  make  the  former  insertion  their  fixed 
point,  and,  drawing  upwards  the  leg,  the  knee,  and  the 
lower  portion  of  toe  thigh,  they  cause  directly  or  indi- 
rectly the  displacement  in  question.  In  producing  this 
effect,  the  triceps,  semi-tendinosus,  semi-membrano- 
sus,  rectus,  gracilis,  sartorius,  &c.,  are  the  chief  agents. 

For  the  purpose  of  exemplifying  the  power  of  the 
muscles  to  displace  the  ends  of  the  fracture,  mention 
is  made,  in  Desaull's  works,  by  Bichat,  of  a  carpenter 
who  fell  from  a  scaffold  and  broke  his  thigh.  The 
limb,  the  next  day,  was  as  long  as  the  other ;  but  the 
man  kad  a  complete  palsy  of  his  lower  extremities, 
and  aould  not  discharge  his  urine.  The  moxa  was  ap- 
phed,  the  muscles  soon  regained  their  power,  and  then 
the  shortening  of  the  limb  began  to  make  its  appear- 
ance. 

Besides  the  action  of  muscles,  there  is  another  cause 
of  displacement.  However  firm  the  bed  may  be  on 
which  the  patient  is  laid,  the  buttocks,  more  prominent 
than  the  rest  of  the  body,  soon  form  a  depression  in 
the  bedding,  and  thence  follows  an  inclination  in  the 
plane  on  which  the  trunk  lies,  which,  gliding  from 
above  downwards,  pushes  before  it  the  upper  end  of 
the  fracture,  and  makes  it  ride  over  the  lower  one. 
The  muscles,  irritated  by  the  points  of  bone,  increase 
their  contraction,  and  draw  upwards  the  lower  part  of 
the  bone :  and  from  this  double  motion  of  the  two  ends 
of  the  fracture  in  opposite  directions,  their  riding  over 
each  other  results. 

Transverse  fractures  are  less  liable  to  be  displaced 
in  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  bone,  because,  when 
once  in  contact,  the  ends  of  the  fracture  form  a  mutual 
resistance  to  each  other ;  the  lower  ends,  drawn  up- 
wards by  the  muscles,  meets  with  resistance  from  the 
upper  one,  which  being  itself  inclined  downwards  by 
the  weight  of  the  trunk,  pushes  the  former  before  it, 
and  thus  both  retain  their  position  in  relation  to  each 
other. 

The  deformity  of  a  fi-actured  thigh,  in  the  tran.sverse 
direction,  always  accompanies  that  which  is  longitu- 
dinal ;  but  sometimes  it  exists  alone.  This  is  the  case, 
■when,  in  a  transverse  fracture,  the  two  ends  of  the 
bone  lose  their  contact ;  one  being  carried  outwards,  the 
other  inward*;  or  one  remaining  in  its  place,  while  the 
other  is  separated.  The  upper  end  of  the  fracture  is 
hot  now,  as  in  the  foregoing  instance,  motionless  in  re- 
gard to  the  muscular  action ;  the  contraction  of  the 


pectineus,  psoas,  iliacus  intemus,  and  u\  per  part  of  the 
triceps,  draws  it  from  its  natural  direction,  and  con 
tributes  to  displace  it. 

The  deformity  of  the  limb  in  regard  to  its  direction, 
is  either  the  consequence  of  the  blow,  which  produced 
the  fracture,  or,  what  is  more  common,  of  the  ill-di- 
rected exertions  ol"  persons  who  carry  the  patient 
Thus  we  see  that  an  injudicious  posture  bends  the  tw« 
portions,  so  as  to  make  an  angle. 

Whatever  may  be  the  kind  of  deformity,  the  lower 
end  of  the  fracture  may  retain  the  natural  position  in 
which  it  is  placed,  or  else  undergo  a  rotatory  motion  on 
its  axis  outwards,  which  is  very  common,  or  inwards, 
which  is  more  unusual.  This  rotation  always  aggra- 
vates the  displaced  state  of  the  fracture,  and  should  be 
artended  to  in  the  reduction.— (DcsauZf,  par  Bichat,  1. 1, 
p.  180.  185.) 

Every  one,  at  al!  initiated  in  the  surgical  profession, 
knows  that  there  are  two  very  different  methods  of 
treating  fractured  thighs.  In  one,  which  was  recom- 
mended and  practised  by  Desault,  and  is  still  univer- 
sally ))referred  in  France,  the  limb  is  kept  in  the 
straight  or  extended  position.  In  the  other,  the  limb  is 
laid  upon  its  side,  with  the  knee  bent ;  a  mode  which 
was  extolled  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Pott,  and  since  his 
time  has  found  many  partisans  in  this  country.  To 
these  two  positions  for  fractured  thighs  may  now  be 
added  that  in  which  the  patient  lies  upon  his  back, 
with  his  thigh  and  leg  in  the  bent  position,  supported 
on  two  oblique  planes,  or  surfaces,  the  apex  or  angle  of 
which  is  beneath  the  ham.  This  last  position,  however, 
has  been  more  particularly  recommended  for  fractures 
of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  though,  if  it  be  advantageous 
for  them,  I  see  no  reason  for  not  giving  it  a  fair  trial  in 
other  fractures  of  that  bone. 

That  Mr.  Pott  lost  sight  of  certain  advantages  of  the 
straight  position  ;  that  he  was  blind  to  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  bent  posture  ;  and  that  he  exaggerated  the 
power,  which  we  have,  of  relaxing  all  the  muscles  of 
a  limb  by  position ;  few  reflecting  surgeons  of  the  pre- 
sent day  will  be  inclined  to  deny. 

Were  we  to  resign  the  privilege  of  thinking  for  our 
selves,  and  implicitly  to  mould  our  opinions  according 
to  any  authority,  however  high,  we  should  often  fall 
into  very  avoidable  errors.  Were  we  to  believe  the  literal 
sense  of  several  passages  in  Mr.  Pott's  Remarks  upon 
Fractures,  we  should  suppose  it  possible  and  practicable 
to  relax  at  once,  by  a  certain  posture  of  the  limb,  every 
mus»;le  connected  with  a  fractured  bone.  In  the  first 
vol.  of  his  works,  page  389,  edit.  1783,  he  observes,  in 
speaking  of  what  must  best  answer  the  purpose  of  in- 
capacitating the  muscles  from  displacing  the  fracture : 
"  Is  it  not  obvious,  that  putting  the  limb  into  such  posi- 
tion as  shall  relax  the  wliole  set  of  muscles  belonging 
to,  or  in  connexion  with,  the  broken  bone,  must  best 
answer  such  purpose?"  and  in  the  next  page,  -'What 
is  the  reason  why  no  man,  however  superficially  ac- 
quainted with  his  art.  ever  finds  much  trouble  in  set- 
ting a  fractured  os  humeri?  is  it  not  because  both  pa- 
tient and  surgeon  concur  in  putting  the  arm  into  a  state 
of  flexion,  that  is,  into  such  a  state  as  relaxes  all  the 
muscles  surrounding  the  broken  bone  ?"  Also,  in  page 
393,  he  continues,  "  Change  of  posture  mu.st  be  the 
remedy,  or  rather,  the  placing  the  limb  in  such  manner 
as  to  relax  all  its  muscles."  That  to  have  all  the  mus- 
cles relaxed  in  cases  of  fracture  would  be  desirable, 
were  it  also  practicable,  every  one  will  admit ;  but  the 
possibility  of  accomplishing  it,  so  long  as  different 
muscles  have  different  uses,  different  situations,  and 
different  attachments  to  the  bones,  every  om  must 
grant  to  be  only  a  visionary  project.  For  instance,  do 
not  the  patient  and  surgeon,  in  the  case  of  fractured  os 
humeri  adverted  to  above,  rather  concur  in  putting  the 
fibres  of  the  triceps  and  anconeus  into  a  state  of  ten- 
sion, at  the  same  moment  that  they  relax  the  biceps  and 
brachialis  intemus  1 

The  position  of  the  fractured  os  femoris,  says  Mr. 
Pott,  should  be  on  its  outside,  resting  on  the  great  tro- 
chanter ;  the  patient's  whole  body  should  be  inclined 
to  the  same  side  ;  the  knee  should  be  in  a  middle  state 
between  perfect  flexion  or  extension,  or  half-bent ;  the 
leg  and  foot,  lying  on  their  outside  also,  should  be  well 
supported  by  smooth  pillows,  and  should  be  rather 
higher  in  their  level  than  the  thigh ;  one  very  broad 
splint  of  deal,  hollowed  out  and  well  covered  with 
wool,  rag,  or  tow,  should  be  plf  ced  under  the  thigh, 
from  above  the  trochanter  quite  below  tlio  knee  ;  and 
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another,  somewhat  shor*,er,  should  extend  from  the 
groin  below  the  knee  on  the  inside,  or  rather  in  this 
posture  on  the  upper  side.  The  bandage  should  be  of 
the  eighteen-tail  kind,  and  when  the  bone  has  been  set, 
and  the  thigh  well  placed  on  the  pillow,  it  should  not, 
without  necessity  (which  necessity  in  this  method  will 
seldom  occur),  be  ever  moved  from  it  again,  until  the 
IVacture  is  united  ;  and  this  union  will  always  be  ac- 
complished in  more  or  less  time,  in  proportion  as  the 
limb  shall  have  been  more  or  less  disturbed.— (Po«.) 

Here  only  two  splints  are  mentioned;  the  surgeons 
of  the  present  day  usually  employ  four.  After  placing 
the  patient  in  a  proper  position,  the  necessary  extension 
's  to  be  made.  Then  the  under  splint,  havmg  upon  it  a 
broad  soft  pad,  and  an  eighteen-tailed  bandage,  is  to  be 
laid  under  the  thigh,  from  the  great  trochanter  to  the 
outer  condyle.  The  surgeon,  before  applying  the  soap 
plaster,  laying  down  the  tails  of  the  bandage,  and  put- 
ting on  the  other  three  splints,  is  to  take  care  that  the 
fracture  lies  as  evenly  as  possible. 

In  the  position  for  a  fractured  thigh,  Mr.  Pott,  we 
find,  directs  the  leg  and  foot  to  be  rather  higher  in  their 
level  than  the  thigh;  with  what  particular  design,  I 
have  not  myself  been  able  to  make  out.  Whoever  me- 
ditates upon  the  consequence  of  elevating  the  leg  and 
foot  above  the  level  of  the  thigh,  in  the  bent  position, 
■will  know  that  it  is  to  twist  the  condyles  of  the  os  fe- 
moris  more  outward  than  is  natural.  When  a  patient 
is  placed  according  to  Mr.  Pott's  direction,  upon  a  com- 
mon bed,  the  middle  soon  sinks  so  much  that  the  leg 
becomes  situated  very  considerably  higher  than  the 
thigh,  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  this  is  one  cause 
why  80  many  broken  thighs  are  united  in  so  deformed 
a  manner,  that  the  foot  remains  permanently  distorted 
outwards.  The  great  propensity  of  the  triceps  and 
other  muscles  to  jiroduce  this  effect,  may  also  serve  to 
explain  the  frequency  of  the  deformity.  It  is  not 
merely  the  depression  of  the  middle  of  the  bed  which 
is  disadvantageous  :  as  the  weight  of  the  patient's  body 
falls  more  upon  one  side  of  the  bed  than  the  other,  in 
the  bent  position  of  the  limb,  unless  the  sacking  be  tight 
and  the  mattress  very  firm,  it  happens  that  such  a  de- 
clivity is  formed  as  to  render  it  exceedingly  difficult,  if 
not  impracticable,  to  make  the  patient  continue  duly 
upon  his  side.  It  cannot  be  enjoined  too  forcibly,  that 
fractured  thighs  should  always  be  laid  upon  beds  not 
likely  to  sink  much.  When  this  happens,  no  rational 
dependence  can  be  put  in  the  efficacy  of  the  bent  posi- 
tion, and,  as  Desault  has  explained,  the  same  thing  is 
hurtful  also  in  the  straight  posture. 

The  most  enthusiastic  advocates  for  the  bent  position 
must  allow,  that  it  leaves  the  leg  and  foot  too  moveable 
and  unsupported,  and  that,  though  it  may  relax  the 
muscles,  which  have  the  most  power  to  disturb  the  co- 
aptation of  a  fractured  thigh,  it  yet  leaves  a  mass  of 
muscle  unrelaxed,  quite  sufficient  to  displace  the  ends 
of  the  bone.  Hence,  practitioners  should  endeavour  to 
improve  the  apparatus  employed,  so  that  it  may  make 
a  permanent  resistance  to  the  action  of  the  muscles, 
and  in  the  straight  position  such  resistance  may  cer- 
tainly be  practised  with  most  effect  and  convenience. 

The  whole  tenor  of  Mr.  Pott's  observations  on  frac- 
tures would  lead  one  to  suppose,  that  from  the  moment 
a  muscle  is  partially  relaxed,  it  becomes  incapable  of 
acting  on  or  displacing  a  fracture.  But  if  this  were 
correct  (which  it  cannot  be),  we  should  not  have  the 
power  of  completely  bending  or  extending  our  limbs  ; 
for  as  soon  as  the  set  of  muscles  designed  for  this  pur- 
pose were  partly  relaxed  by  the  half-flexion  or  half- 
extension  of  the  joint,  they  would  be  deprived  of  all 
farther  power.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  arguments 
to  be  brought  against  the  bent  posture,  arising  from  its 
not  actually  relaxing  all  the  muscles  connected  with 
the  broken  bone,  we  are  also  to  take  into  the  account 
the  fact,  that  the  partial  relaxation  of  any  muscle  by 
no  means  incapacitates  it  from  acting. 

In  the  earlier  editions  of  this  Dictionary,  I  expressed 
a  preference  to  Mr.  Pott's  method  of  treating  broken 
thighs.  More  mature  reflection,  however,  and  subse- 
quent experience  have  made  me  a  convert  to  the  senti- 
ments of  Desault  on  this  subject.  The  terrible  com- 
pound fYactured  thighs,  which  I  had  under  my  care  in 
the  campaign  in  Holland  in  the  year  1814,  could  not 
have  been  at  all  retained  by  any  apparatus  put  merely 
upon  the  thigh  itself.  The  superiority  of  long  splints, 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  limb,  was  in  these 
•asea  particularly  manifest     With  such  splints,  which 
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maintain  steady  the  (Vacture  itself,  the  knee,  leg,  anid( 
and  foot,  your  patient  may,  in  fact,  even  be  rei 
upon  an  emergency  from  one  place  to  another,  witl 
any  considerable  disturbance  of  the  broken  part.    Bot 
how  could  this  be  done  in  the  bent  position,  with  short 
splints,  merely  applied  to  the  thigh,  affording  no  suppoi 
to  the  leg,  and  not  confining  the  motions  of  the  " 
and  foot  ? 

There  are  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  treatmeni 
of  fractured  thighs  in  the  writings  of  Desault.  It  is 
observed,  that,  if  we  compare  the  natural  powers  of 
displacement  with  the  artificial  resistance  of  almost 
every  apparatus,  we  shall  find  that  the  disproportion 
between  such  forces  is  too  great  to  let  the  former  yield 
to  the  latter.  The  action  of  the  muscles,  however, 
which  is  always  at  first  very  strong,  may  afterward  be 
gradually  diminished  by  the  extension  exercised  on 
them.  A  power  incessantly  operating  can  effect,  what 
another  greater  power,  temporarily  applied,  cannot  at 
once  accomplish,  and  the  compression  of  circular 
bandages  tends  also  to  lessen  the  force  of  the  muscles. 

Desault  cured  in  the  H6tel-Dieu  an  immense  number 
of  fractured  thighs,  without  any  kind  of  deformity. 
This  success,  it  is  said,  was  owing  particularly  to  the 
well-  combined  employment  of  extension  and  compres-^ 
sion  of  the  muscles.  The  advantage  of  keeping  t 
muscles  a  long  while  extended,  in  order  to  diminii 
their  power,  is  especially  evident  in  the  reduction 
certain  dislocations,  as  those  of  the  shoulder,  in  whi 
we  often  cannot  succeed  till  the  muscles  have  bi 
kept  on  the  stretch  for  a  greater  or  less  time.  The 
fracture  of  the  patella  and  olecranon  equally  demon- 
strates the  utility  of  compression  for  the  same  purpose ;. 
as  when  the  muscles  are  not  steadily  compressed 
the  bandage,  they  draw  upwards  the  fragment  of  boi 
with  double  or  triple  force. 

To  the  reduction  of  fractured  thighs  in  the  bent  pos 
ture,  Desault  entertained  the  following  objections :  the 
difficulty  of  making  the  extension  and  counter-extension, 
when  the  limb  is  so  placed ;  the  necessity  of  then  ap 
plying  them  to  the  fractured  bone  itself,  instead  of  & 
situation  remote  from  the  fracture,  as,  for  example,  the 
lower  part  of  the  leg  ;  the  impossibility  of  compari; 
with  precision  the  broken  thigh  with  the  sound  one, 
order  to  judge  of  the  regularity  of  its  shape  ;  the  irk- 
sonieness  of  this  position  long  continued,  though  it  ma; 
at  first  seem  most  natural ;  the  inconvenient  and  painft 
pressure  of  a  part  of  the  trunk  on  the  great  trochani 
of  the  affected  side ;   the  derangement  to  which  th( 
limb  is  exposed  when  the  patient  has  a  motion  ;  the 
difficulty  of  fixing  the  leg  firmly  enough  to  prevent  the 
effect  of  its  motion  on  the  thigh-bone ;  the  manifest 
impossibility  of  adopting  this  method,  when  both  thighs 
are  fractured ;  lastly,   experience    in  P'rance    havinf 
been  little  in  favour  of  such  posture. 

Also,  what  is  gained  by  the  relaxation  of  some  mi 
cles,  is  lost  by  the  tension  of  others.  For  such 
sons  (certainly  strong  ones),  Desault  abandoned  th( 
bent  position,  and  always  employed  the  straight  on 
which  was  advised  by  Hippocrates. 

Petit,  Heister,  and  Duverney  recommend  the  exteni 
ing  means  to  be  applied  just  above  the  condyles  of  th( 
OS  femoris.  Dujjouy  remarked  that  this  practice  re 
dered  it  necessary  to  employ  very  great  force,  and  h( 
preferred  extension  from  the  foot.  Fabre  took  also  info 
consideration  the  inconvenience  of  the  partial  pressure 
made  on  the  muscles,  which,  irritating  and  stimulating 
them  to  action,  multiplies  the  obstacles  to  the  setting 
of  the  fracture.  For  nearly  similar  motives  Desault 
es])oused  their  doctrine,  introduced  it  at  the  H6tel» 
Dieu,  and  the  success  which  he  experienced  from  the 
practice  contributed  materially  to  its  more  extensive 
adoption. 

Desault.  as  we  have  stated,  preferred  the  straight 
posture,  and  laid  his  patients  on  surfaces  not  likely  to 
sink  with  the  weight  of  the  body.  The  feather-beds, 
formerly  in  common  use  at  the  H6tel-Dieu,  had  this  in 
convenience.  For  these,  in  cases  of  fraciures,  Desault 
substituted  a  firm,  tolerably  hard  mattress,  which  did 
not  allow  the  continual  change  of  posture  to  occur 
which  a  soft  bed  does.  The  object  of  every  apparatus 
bemg  to  keep  the  ends  of  the  fracture  from  being  dis- 
placed, the  mechanism  of  every  contrivance  for  this 
purpose  should  be  directed  against  the  causes  of  the 
displacement.  These  are,  1,  the  action  of  the  muscles 
drawing  upwards  the  lower  end  of  the  fracture;  2,  the 
weight  of  the  trunk  propelling  downwards  the  upper 
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end.  Hence,  every  apparatus  intended  to  prevent  dis- 
placement of  a  thigh  fractured  obliquely,  should,  1, 
-Iraw  and  keep  downwards  the  lower  end  of  ihe  fl-acture ; 
2,  carry  and  maintain  upwards  ihe  upper  end  of  the 
fracture,  and  the  trunk  which  is  above  it.  This  prin- 
ciple is  of  general  application,  and  only  subject  to  a 
few  exceptions  in  transverse  fractures,  attended  merely 
with  displacement  in  the  direction  of  the  diameter  of 
the  limb,  or  else  none  at  all.  3,  There  must  al.so  be  in 
the  apparatus  a  resistance  to  the  rotation  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  broken  bone,  so  as  to  keep  the  limb 
steady,  even  in  case  of  any  sudden  motion. 

If  we  compare  the  operation  of  the  different  pieces 
of  our  apparatus  with  the  above  indications,  Desault 
says,  we  shall  find,  that  without  permanent  extension 
they  are  not  very  effectual.  With  regard  to  bandages, 
whether  a  roller  or  eighteen-tailed  bandage  be  used, 
they  all  have  one  common  mode  of  operating ;  they 
press  the  muscles  towards  the  ends  of  the  fracture,  so 
as  to  make  them  form  a  kind  of  natural  case  for  the 
fracture,  and  thus  they  make  lateral  resistance  against 
the  parts.  In  this  manner  bandages  niaterially  aid  in 
preventing  displacement  sidewise,  and  are  particularly 
useful  in  transverse  fractures.  But  what  is  there  to 
hinder  the  two  inclined  surfaces  of  an  oblique  fracture 
from  slipping  one  over  the  other?  What  power  is 
there  to  keep  the  limb  from  receiving  the  effects  of  ac- 
cidental shocks  ?  Is  the  pelvis  kept  back?  Is  the  ac- 
tion of  the  muscles  resisted?  The  latter  is  indeed 
somewhat  diminished  by  the  pressuie,  and  this  is  the 
chief  use  of  the  bandage ;  but  will  such  compression 
be  enough  to  prevent  the  longitudinal  displacement  of 
the  broken  bone,  especially  if  the  bandage  be  applied 
slackly  as  some  advise  ? 

The,se  remarks  apply  also  to  compresses :  ■petit  moyen 
contre  une  grande  cause. 

Splints  are  useful  in  firmly  fixing  the  limb,  and 
guarding  it  from  the  effects  of  accidental  shocks,  or  of 
contractions  of  the  muscles.  They  operate  more 
powerfully  than  bandages,  in  preventing  lateral  dis- 
placement ;  and  hence  they  suffice  for  transverse  frac- 
tures, without  permanent  extension.  They  also  resist 
the  rotation  of  the  thigh  outwards  or  inwards.  But  when 
the  breach  of  continuity  is  oblique,  will  they  hinder  the 
ends  of  the  bone  from  gliding  over  each  other,  and  the 
consequent  shortening  of  the  limb  ?  They  obviously 
could  only  do  so  by  the  friction  of  the  different  pieces 
of  the  apparatus,  especially  the  tapes,  which  fasten  it ; 
and  then,  to  make  the  resistance  effectual,  they  must  be 
tied  so  tightly  as  to  create  danger  of  mortification. 
Will  the  splints  prevent  the  trunk  from  descending, 
and  propelling  before  it  the  upper  end  of  the  fracture  ? 
Will  they  hinder  the  action  of  the  muscles  on  the  lower 
end?  Will  they,  in  short,  fulfil  all  the  above  indica- 
tions? Their  chief  use  is  to  prevent  lateral  displace- 
ment, and  keep  the  limb  steady.  Hence,  they  should 
extend  along  the  leg  as  well  as  the  thigh,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  disturbed  whenever  the  lower  part  of  the  limb 
is  allowed  to  move. 

The  pads  serve  principally  to  keep  the  limb  from  be- 
ing galled  by  the  splints,  and  their  action  in  preventing 
displacement  of  the  fracture  must  be  but  trivial. 

According  to  Desault,  the  ordinary  pieces  of  appara- 
tus, which  do  not  execute  any  permanent  extension, 
may  suffice  for  transverse  fractures ;  but  they  are  al- 
ways ineifdctual  when  the  division  is  oblique,  because 
they  do  not  fulfil  the  twofold  indication  of  drawing 
downwards  the  lower  end  of  the  fracture,  and  keeping 
the  other  one  upwards. 

He  inculcated  that  the  object  particularly  to  be  aimed 
at  wa-s  such  a  disposition,  that  the  foot,  leg,  thigh,  and 
pelvis  should  constitute  but  one  whole ;  so  that,  though 
the  different  parts  thereof  might  be  drawn  in  different 
directions,  yet  they  would  still,  with  respect  to  one 
another,  preserve  the  same  mutual  relation.  He  in- 
vented the  following  apparatus  to  answer  these  pur- 
poses. 

A  strotj?  splint,  long  enough  to  extend  from  the  crista 
of  the  Cfc  ileum  to  a  certain  length  beyond  the  sole  of 
the  fool,  ci\<i  rather  tpore  thin  two  inches  and  a  half 
broad,  with  each  of  its  extremities  pierced  in  the  form 
of  a  mcrtise,  and  terminating  in  a  semicircular  niche, 
ia  &  princi|tal  part  of  Ucsault's  apparatus.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  the  exterior  side  of  the  thigh,  by  rnenns  of  two 
■trong  linen  rollern,  each  more  than  a  yard  long. 

The  middlki  part  of  one  roller  is  to  bo  applied  to  the 
biside  of  the  thigh,  at  its  u])per  part;   its  ends   are 


brought  to  the  exterior  side  of  the  thigh,  passed  through 
the  mortise,  and  knotted  on  the  semicircular  niche. 
Pads  are  to  be  previously  placed  under  its  middle  part, 
m  order  to  prevent  any  disagreeable  pressure ;  as  well 
as  on  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  which  Desault 
considered  as  the  principal  point  of  action  of  this  band 
The  inferior  part  of  the  leg  is  next  covered  with  pads, 
on  which  the  middle  part  of  the  second  roller  is  placed, 
the  extremities  of  which  cross  on  the  instep  and  upper 
part  of  the  foot,  then  on  the  sole,  after  which  they 
are  conveyed  outwards,  and  one  end  passed  through 
the  mortise,  and  knotted  with  the  other  on  the  niche, 
with  such  a  degree  of  force  as  to  pull  the  inferior  por- 
tion of  the  femur  downwards,  and  push  the  splint  up' 
wards,  and,  by  this  means,  the  i)elvis  and  superior 
portion  of  the  fractured  bone.  On  the  internal  side  of 
the  limb  is  placed  a  second  splint,  which  extends  fnim 
the  superior  part  of  the  thigh  to  a  certain  distance  be- 
yond the  foot.  A  third  is  placed  on  the  anterior  part  of 
the  limb  from  the  abdomen  to  the  knee.  The  superior 
extremities  of  the  anterior  and  exterior  splints  are  fixed 
by  means  of  a  bandage  passed  round  the  pelvis.  A 
roller,  the  middle  part  of  which  is  placed  under  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  and  the  extremities  crossed  on  its  su- 
perior surface,  and  fastened  to  the  splints,  operates  with 
them  in  preventing  the  foot  from  moving. 

Before  applying  the  apparatus,  Desault  covered  the 
whole  hmb  with  compresses,  wet  with  a  solution  of  the 
acetate  of  lead.  Over  these  Scultetus's  bandage  was 
put,  and  a  roller  round  the  foot,  all  wet  with  the  same 
lotion.  For  more  particulars  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  Parisian  Chirurgical  Journal,  vol.  1.  ll.uvres 
Chir.  de  Desault,  par  Bichat,  t.  I.  Rosalino  Giardina, 
Memoria  sulla  Fratture,  con  alcune  Modificazione  alP 
Apparato  di  Desault,  8t'o.  Palermo,  1814.  Boyer, 
TVaiti  des  Maladies  Chir.  t.  3.  Ridierand,  Nosogr. 
Chir.  t.  3,  idit  4.  Boyer's  apparatus  for  fractured  thighs 
is  described  in  the  last  edition  of  the  First  Lines  qf 
the  Practice  of  Surgery. 

Instead  of  the  position  advised  by  Pott,  or  that  re- 
commended by  Desault  and  Boyer,  Mr.  C.  Bell  prefers 
the  posture  in  which  the  patient  lies  upon  his  back, 
with  the  limb  supported  in  the  bent  attitude  by  means 
of  a  wooden  frame.  This  machine  is  simple  enough, 
consisting  of  boards  ten  or  eleven  inches  in  breadth, 
one  reaching  from  the  heel  to  the  ham,  the  other  froni 
the  ham  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  Under  the 
knee-joint  they  are  united  at  an  angle,  while  a  horizon- 
tal board  connects  their  lower  ends  together.  Thus 
they  form  two  sloping  surfaces,  to  which  cushions  are 
adapted,  and  over  which  the  hmb  can  be  placed  in  an 
easy  bent  position.  Near  the  edge  of  the  inclined 
boards,  holes  are  made  furnished  with  pegs.  After  the 
bone  has  been  set,  a  long  splint  is  appUed  from  the  hip 
to  the  side  of  the  knee,  and  another  along  the  inside  of 
the  thigh.— (See  Operative  Surgery,  vol.  2,  p.  189.)  I 
entertain  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  this  mode  of 
placing  fractured  thighs.  However,  the  foregoing  ap- 
paratus does  not  sufficiently  secure  the  leg  and  foot 
from  motion,  though,  with  "the  aid  of  a  roller  and  a 
foot-board,  this  advantage  might  easily  be  obtained. 
The  fracture-apparatus,  devised  by  my  friend  Mr.  Earle. 
is  excellently  calculated  for  this  mode  of  treatment, 
with  these  additional  recommendations,  that  the  obli- 
quity of  the  two  surfaces  on  which  the  limb  reposes 
can  be  altered  as  occasion  may  require :  there  is  a  foot- 
board for  the  support  of  the  foot,  and  a  contrivance  by 
which  the  patient  is  enabled  to  have  stools  without 
moving  himself  or  changing  his  posture  in  the  slightest 
degree.— (See  his  Practical  Observations  in  Surgery, 
p.  125,  i-c.  8vo.  Land.  1823.) 

Froxtures  qf  the  Neck  of  tlie  TIiigh-Bone. 
As  this  is  a  subject  which  has  of  late  years  excited 
considerable  discussion,  the  reader  cannot  be  'to  parti- 
cular in  noticing,  that  three  distinct  kinds  of  fracture, 
very  different  in  their  nature,  treatment,  and  result 
have  been  generally  confounded  together  under  the 
name  of  "  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone ;" 
for  much  of  the  dispute  that  has  prevailed,  whether 
these  fractures  will  unite  like  those  of  other  bonci, 
seems  to  have  proceeded  from  the  three  species  of 
fracture  not  having  been  properly  discriminated.  Two 
of  the  cases  unite  by  means  of  callus,  like  other  frac 
turcs;  but  the  other,  as  it  usually  occurs,  i.s  cono-ivcil 
by  some  surgeons  not  to  admit  of  a  similar  mode  of 
union  :  or,  at  oil  events,  they  declare  that  the  fact  Iww 
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not  yet  been  demonstrated.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has 
therefore  divided  these  cases,  first,  into  fractures  which 
happen  through  the  neck  of  the  bone,  entirely  ivithin 
the  capsular  ligament ;  being  the  examples  in  which 
Xe  thunks  a  union  by  bone  has  not  yet  been  proved ; 
secondly,  into  fractures  through  the  neck  of  the  bone 
at  its  junction  ivith  the  trochanter  major,  which  frac- 
tures are  of  course  external  to  the  capsular  ligament : 
tliirdly,  into  fracttcres  through  the  trochanter  major, 
beyond  its  jmiction  loith  the  neck  of  the  bone. — {On 
Dislocations,  i'-c.  p.  114 — 116.) 

Fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  are  infinitely 
more  frequent  than  dislocations  at  the  hip,  and  may 
arise  from  a  fall,  either  upon  Ae  great  trochanter,  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  or  the  knee.  According  to  Desault,  the 
first  accident  produces  the  injury  much  more  frequently 
than  the  two  latter.  Of  thirty  cases  which  were  seen 
by  Desault,  four-and-twenty  arose  from  falls  on  the 
side.  All  those  inserted  by  Sabatier  in  his  interesting 
Memoir  were  the  result  of  a  similar  accident.  These 
authors,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  are  not  speaking  particu- 
larly of  the  fracture  within  the  capsular  ligament ; 
and  hence,  perhaps,  the  reason  of  their  sentiments 
differing  from  those  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  who  observes, 
that  in  London  the  fracture  within  the  capsule  is  most 
commonly  produced  by  a  person  slipping  off  the  edge 
of  the  foot-pavement.  According  to  this  eminent  sur- 
geon, a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  within 
the  capsular  ligament,  seldom  happens  but  at  an  ad- 
vanced period  of  life;  and  the  reason  of  the  facility 
with  which  the  injury  takes  place  in  old  persons,  he 
ascribes  to  the  interstitial  absorption  which  that  part 
of  the  femur  undergoes  in  individuals  past  a  certain 
age,  whereby  it  becomes  shortened,  and  altered  in  its 
angle  with  the  shaft  of  the  bone.  He  admits,  however, 
that  the  accident  is  frequently  caused  by  a  fall  upon  the 
trochanter  major.— (Sur^icaZ  Essays,  part  2,  p.  35,  36. 
Also,  Larrey,  Joum.  Complem.  t.  8,  p.  98,  Svo.  Paris, 
1820.)  Fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  within 
the  capsule  are  more  common  in  women  than  men. — 
(/.  Wilson,  On  the  Skeleton,  <S-c.  p.  245.  A.  Cooper,  On 
Dislocations,  Src  p.  122.) 

Tlie  division  is  more  frequently  transverse  than 
oblique ;  the  neck  being  sometimes,  in  the  former  case, 
wedged  in  the  body  of  the  bone,  as  Desault  found  in 
several  instances ;  a  model  of  one  of  which,  in  wax,  is 
preserved  in  the  collection  of  VEcole  de  Sant^,  and  the 
natural  specimen  of  which  was  in  the  possession  of 
Bichat.  A  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  is 
sometimes  complicated  with  one  of  the  trochanter  ma- 
jor. 

With  respect  to  the  diagnosis  of  a  fracture  within  the 
capsular  ligament,  an  acute  pain  is  felt,  a  sudden  in- 
ability to  walk  occurs,  and  the  patient  cannot  raise 
himself  from  the  ground.  The  latter  circumstance, 
however,  is  not  invariable.  In  the  fourth  vol.  of  the 
Mem.  de  VAcad.  de  Chirurgie,  a  case  is  related,  in 
which  the  patient  walked  home  after  the  accident, 
and  even  got  up  the  next  day.  Desault  published 
a  similar  example.  The  locking  of  one  end  of  the  frac- 
ture in  the  other  may  offer  an  explanation  of  this  cir- 
cumstance. The  dissections  made  by  Dr.  CoUes  have 
recently  led  to  another  discovery,  viz.  that  sometimes 
the  solution  of  continuity  does  not  extend  completely 
through  the  neck  of  the  femur. — (See  Dublin  Hospital 
Reports,  vol.  2.)  Three  cases  proving  this  fact  are 
there  adduced  ;  a  fact  which  at  once  explains  the  abi- 
lity of  some  patients  to  walk  directly  after  the  injury, 
and  the  absence  of  all  retraction  of  the  limb.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Ainesbury,  incomplete  oblique  fractures  of 
the  neck  of  the  femur  are  easily  produced  in  the  recently 
dead  subject.— -(0?i  Fractures  of  the  Upper  Third  of  the 
Thigh-Bone,p.2.) 

A  shortening  of  the  limb  almost  always  takes  place : 
the  "  leg  becomes  from  one  to  two  inches  shorter  than 
the  other ;  for  the  connexion  of  the  trochanter  major 
with  the  head  of  the  bone,  by  means  of  the  cervix,  being 
destroyed  by  the  fracture,  the  trochanter  is  drawn  up 
by  the  muscles  as  high  as  the  ligament  will  permit, 
and  consequently  rests  upon  the  edge  of  the  acetabu- 
lum, and  upon  the  ileum  above  it."— (Sir  A.  Cooper  on 
Dislocations,  Ac.  p.  117.)  The  action  of  the  muscles 
drawing  upwards  the  lower  end  of  the  fracture,  the 
weight  of  the  trunk  in  propelling  downwards  the  pel- 
vis and  upper  end  of  the  fracture,  are  the  two  causes  of 
the  shortening  of  the  limb.  In  general,  a  slight  effort 
eufBces  for  the  restoration  of  the  natural  length  of  the 
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limb ;  but  the  shortness  recurs  almost  as  sotm . 
extension  ceases.  "  This  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the 
accident  continues,"  as  Sir  A.  Cooper  correctly  remarks, 
"  until  the  muscles  acquire  a  fixed  contraction,  which 
enables  them  to  resist  any  extension  which  is  not  of  the 
most  powerful  kind." — {Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p.*  31.) 
Goursault  and  Sabatier  remark,  that  sometimes  the 
shortening  of  the  member  does  not  take  place  till  a 
long  while  after  the  accident.  In  opposition  to  the 
common  belief  that  the  limb  is  shortened,  Baron  ." 
rey  asserts,  that  the  member  is  at  first  actually  lenj 
ened. — {Joum.  Cojnplem.  t.  8,  p.  99.)  This 
ment  I  have  never  seen  confirmed,  and  it  is  conti 
dieted  by  daily  experience.  And  to  prove  how  widely 
Larrey  differs  from  Sir  A.  Cooper,  the  following  passage 
will  suflice.  "  In  order  to  form  a  still  more  decided 
judgment  of  this  accident  (says  the  latter  writer)  after 
the  patient  has  been  examined  in  the  recumbent  pos 
ture,  let  him  be  directed  to  stand  by  his  bedside  sup- 
ported by  an  assistant,  so  as  to  bear  his  weight  upon 
the  sound  limb.  Immediately  he  does  this,  the  surgeoa 
observes  most  distinctly  the  shortened  stale  of  the  in- 
jured leg,  the  toes  resting  on  the  ground,  but  the  heel 
not  reaching  if,  the  everted  foot  and  knee,  and  the  di- 
minished prominence  of  the  hip.'"— {Surgical  Es.says, 
part  2,  p.  34.)  The  lessened  projection  of  the  trochan- 
ter major  arises  from  its  not  being  supported  by  the 
neck  of  the  bone,  as  it  always  is  in  the  natural  state 
of  the  parts.  A  swelling  is  observable  at  the  upper 
and  front  part  of  the  thigh,  always  proportioned  to  the 
retraction  of  which  it  appears  to  be  an  effect. 

The  projection  of  the  great  trochanter  is  almost  en- 
tirely effaced.  Directed  upwards  and  backwards,  this 
eminence  becomes  approximated  to  the  crista  of  the  os 
ileum  ;  but,  if  pushed  in  the  opposite  direction,  it  rea- 
dily yields;  and,  when  it  has  arrived  at  its  natural 
level,  the  patient  becomes  capable  of  moving  his 
thigh. 

The  knee  is  a  little  bent.  Abduction  of  the  limb  i 
ways  occasions  acute  pain,  and  it  is  noticed  by  Sir  ] 
Cooper,  that  the  rotation  inwards  is  particularly 
ful,  because  the  broken  extremity  of  the  bone  then  rubs 
against  the  capsular  ligament. — {Vol.  cit.  p.  33.)  If, 
while  the  hand  is  placed  on  the  great  trochanter,  the 
limb  is  rotated  on  its  axis,  this  bony  projection  may  be 
felt  revolving  on  itself,  as  on  a  pivot,  instead  of  de- 
scribing, as  in  the  natural  state,  the  segment  of  a  cir- 
cle, of  which  the  neck  of  the  femur  is  the  radius.  This 
symptom,  which  was  particularly  noticed  by  Desault, 
is  very  manifest  when  the  fracture  is  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  neck,  less  so  when  at  its  middle  ;  and  it  is 
not  very  perceptible  when  the  breach  is  near  the  head 
of  the  bone.  In  the  rotatory  motions,  the  lower  frag- 
ment rubbing  against  the  upper  one  produces  a  dis 
tinct  crepitus,  which,  however,  is  not  an  invariable 
symptom,  as  Larrey  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  In 
fact,  as  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  explained,  it  is  noi  discover- 
able while  the  patient  is  lying  upon  his  back  with  the 
limb  shortened ;  but  if  the  leg  be  drawn  down,  so  as  to 
bring  the  limbs  to  the  same  length,  and  rotation  be 
then  performed,  especially  inwards,  the  crepitus  is 
sometimes  observed,  in  consequence  of  the  broken  ej 
of  the  bone  being  thus  brought  into  contact.— (Ora 
locations,  if-c.  p.  121.) 

It  appears  to  Mr.  Amesbury,  that  the  head  of 
bone  moves  so  readily  in  the  acetabulum,  "  that  the 
least   impetus,  even  through  the  i)eriosteum  and  re- 
flected membrane  (supposing  them  to  be  entire),  will 
cause  it  to  move  simultaneously  with  the  shaft ;  and 
if  it  should  do  so  in  the  same  relative  proportion,  cre- 
pitus cannot  be   felt.    If  crepitus  De  not  elicited 
bending  the  limb  upon  the  pelvis,  the  surgeon 
try  to  produce  it  by  causing  the  limb  to  be  gently  i 
tated,  while  he  endeavours  to  fix  the  head  of  the  ' 
by  pressing  it  with  his  fingers  back  against  the  ! 
bulum." — {On  Fractures  of  the   Upper  Third  of  the 
Thigh-B<yne,p.  15.) 

The  toes  are  usually  turned  outwards;  a  position 
which  Sabatier  considers  as  the  inevitable  effect  of  the 
fracture,  though  Pare  and  Petit  noticed  that  it  did  not 
constantly  occur.  Two  cases,  adduced  by  these 
trious  surgeons,  were  not  credited  by  M.  Louis ; 
the  experience  of  Desault  fully  confirmed  the  _ 

bility  of  the  limb  not  being  always  rotated  outwards : 
and,  as  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  remarked,  three  or  four 
hours  generally  elapse  before  the  turning  of  the  limb 
outwards  is  rendered  most  obvious  by  the  fixed  coor 
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-Action  tf  the  wascles.—(:^urgical  Essayn,  part  2, 
.  .  32.) 
(  Mr.  Langsiafffiissected  one  case,  in  which  the  great 

•!ort  was  in  the  first  instance  everted,  but  subsequently 
famed  inwards^  when  the  patient  began  to  use  the  limb. 
"  The  preparatJon  shows  the  fracture  to  have  been 
■within  the  CEceuiar  ligament,  close  to  the  head  of  the 
bone,  and  gives  a  decided  refutation  to  the  opinion  of 
the  length  of  tne  broken  portion  attached  to  the  tro- 
chanter^heing  the  cause  of  the  inversion,  inasmuch  as 
this  part  has  been  removed  by  absorption.  The  point 
of  Ihe  foot  was  everted,  while  it  retained  its  proper 
jengih,  and  oiiy  became  inverted  by  a  wise  provision 
ct  nature  to  a.'^sist  progression  after  it  had  begun  to  be 
shortened.  This  circumstance  received  great  illustra- 
tion in  the  person  of  Henry  West,  a  hoy  from  whom 
Mr  White,  of  the  Westminster  Hospital,  removed  the 
head,  neck,  and  part  of  the  trochanter  of  the  left;  thigh- 
bone, in  consequence  of  scrofulous  disease  of  the  hip- 
joint,  attended  by  abscess.  He  recovered  after  the  re- 
nioval  of  the  bone.  The  thigh  is  three  inches  and  a 
half  shorter  than  the  other,  and  the  toes  turn  inwards, 
not  only  in  walking,  but  when  he  lies  on  his  back  in  a 
quiescent  posture,  or  prepared  for  sleep." — {Guthrie,  in 
Med.  Chir.  Trails,  vol.  13,  p.  109.)  The  possibility  of 
the  foot  being  turned  inwards  directly  after  the  acci- 
dent, is  the  subject  that  now  more  immediately  inte- 
rests us.  Of  this  occurrence  an  example  is  reported  by 
Mr.  Stanley.  "  A  middle-aged  man  fell  in  the  street, 
and  his  hip  struck  the  curb-stone.  The  immediate  con- 
quences  were,  that  the  limb  was  inverted  and  short- 
ened to  the  extent  of  an  inch,  and  no  crepitus  could  be 
discovered.  It  was  presumed  that  a  dislocation  had 
occurred,  and  accordingly  an  extension  of  the  limb  was 
made,  and  so  great  was  the  constitutional  irritation  oc- 
casioned by  the  repeated  trials  to  reduce  the  supposed 
dislocation,  that  the  man  died  about  five  months  from 
the  time  of  the  accident.  In  the  dissection  of  the  hip, 
a  fracture  was  found,  extending  obliquely  through  the 
middle  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  but  entirely  within  the 
capside.  A  portion  of  fibrous  and  synovial  membrane 
on  the  anterior  side  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  had  es- 
caped laceration."  "  In  a  male  subject  that  had  been 
brought  for  dissection,  it  was  observed,  that  the  left 
lower  extremity  was  turned  inwards  and  considerably 
shortened.  On  examining  the  hip,  a  fracture  was 
found,  extending  through  the  neck  and  shaft  of  the  fe- 
mu».  The  neck  had  been  broken  at  its  -v^'woti  with 
the  shaft,  and  a  fracture  had  extended  from  t'.aj  i/';w. 
part  of  the  trochanter  major  downwards  at  the  poste- 
rior side  of  the  femur,  a  little  below  the  trochanter 
minor.  The  upper  part  of  the  shaft  was  thus  spht  into 
two  portions,  one  of  which  was  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  include  the  trochanter  minor  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  trochanter  major. 

In  the  last  two  cases,  it  may  be  asked,  to  what  cause 
the  inversion  of  the  limb  should  be  attributed  1  Whether 
to  the  direction  of  the  fracture?  If  not,  whether  there 
be  any  other  circumstance  adequate  to  its  explanation  1 
In  the  instance  of  fracture  within  the  capsule,  the  por- 
tion of  the  synovial  and  fibrous  membrane  which  had 
escaped  laceration  on  the  anterior  side  of  the  neck  of 
the  bone  might  probably  prevent  the  hmb  from  being 
turned  outwards ;  but  (says  Mr.  Stanley)  why  it  should 
have  been  turned  inwards,  I  confess  myself  unable  to 
explain.  In  the  instance  of  fracture  without  the  cap- 
sule, by  considering  the  direction  of  the  fracture,  in  re- 
ference to  the  attachments  of  the  muscles,  we  obtain 
an  explanation  of  both  points.  For,  as  nearly  the 
•whole  of  the  muscles  that  rotate  the  thigh  outwards 
were  connected  with  the  separated  portion  of  bone, 
they  must  have  ceased  to  influence  the  limb  in  one 
direction,  and  of  course  have  left  their  antagonists  at 
ftberty  to  tun>  it  in  the  other;  and  the  fractured  sur- 
faces being  permitted  to  unite  withoiit  any  change  in 
the  position  of  the  limb,  the  inversion  would  become 
pennanent."~(Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  13,  p.  508.)  The 
-merit  of  having  first  explained  the  cause  of  the  inver- 
sion of  the  foot  in  certain  ftractures  on  the  outside  of 
the  capsular  ligament  is  due,  I  believe,  to  Mr.  Guthrie. 
*•  When  (says  he)  the  fracture  has  taken  place  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  external  to  the  insertion  of  t'lese  ro- 
tators outwards,  yet  sufficiently  within  the  insertion  of 
the  glutseus  medius  and  minimus,  so  as  not  to  deprive 
them  of  their  due  action,  the  toe  will  be  turned  in- 
wards and  must  always  be  so,  or  remain  without  any 
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the  inclination  of  the  fracturo  affecting  the  power  of 
these  muscles."  In  the  instance  recorded  by  Mi.  Guth- 
rie, the  little  trochanter  was  broken  off;  but  whether 
it  be  an  essential  complication,  he  conceives  must  be 
determined  by  future  observation.~(VoZ.  cit.  p.  112.) 
The  principles  on  which  this  gentleman  founds  bis  ex- 
planation have  since  been  corroborated  by  the  parti- 
culars of  a  case  that  was  examined  by  Mr.  Syme.— (See 
Edi7i.  Med.  Jaum.  April,  1826.)  The  reason  of  the 
foot  being  occasionally  inverted,  even  when  the  frac- 
ture is  quite  within  the  capsular  ligament,  still  remains, 
however,  a  point  m  surgery  requiring  explanj  tion. 

The  ordinary  position  of  the  toes  outwards  is  com- 
monly, and  I  believe  correctly,  imputed  to  the  rotator 
muscles.  Bichat  conceived,  however  that  if  this  doc- 
trine were  true,  such  position  ougnt  always  lo  exist; 
and  he  reminds  us,  that  all  the  muscles  which  proceed 
from  the  pelvis  to  the  trochanter  are,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  quadratus,  in  a  state  of  relaxation,  by  the 
approximation  of  the  femur  to  their  point  of  insertion; 
and  that  the  contracted  muscles  would  not  allow  the 
foot  to  be  so  easily  turned  inwards  again.  Hence  Bi- 
chat thought  it  probable,  that  the  weight  of  the  foot 
itself  might  pull  the  limb  into  the  position  in  which  it 
is  commonly  found.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  remarked 
by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  that  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  that 
the  rotation  of  the  limb  outwards  is  in  part  owing  to 
the  muscles,  by  feeling  the  resistance  which  is  made 
to  rotation  inwards,  which  resistance,  however,  he 
thinks,  may  hi  some  measure  depend  upon  the  length 
of  the  portion  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  which  remains 
attached  to  the  trochanter  major,  and  rests  against  the 
ileum. — (Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p.  32.) 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  observations  respecting 
the  diagnosis,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  a  fracture 
within  the  capsular  ligament  seldom  happens  but  at 
an  advanced  period  of  life,  and  is  much  njore  frequent 
in  women  than  men. — (Sir  A.  Cooper  on  Dislocations. 
<S-c.  p.  123.) 

A  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  on  the  out- 
side of  the  capsular  ligament,  is  attended  with  but  little 
shortening  of  the  limb,  and  is  frequently  met  with  in 
persons  under  fifty,  though  it  may  and  does  occur  in 
older  subjects.  Also,  while  the  fracture  within  the 
capsule  takes  place  from  very  slight  causes,  this  is 
generally  the  result  of  great  violence,  severe  blows, 
falls,  and  the  passage  of  heavy  carriages  over  the 
pelvis.  The  cripitus  can  be  easily  felt  without  previ- 
ously drawing  down  the  limb,  and  the  case  is  charac- 
terized by  greater  suffering  than  what  is  usually 
noticed  when  the  fracture  is  within  the  capsule.  But 
the  most  important  circumstance  in  which  a  fracture  on 
the  outside  of  the  capsule  differs  from  one  within  it  is, 
in  its  readily  admitting  of  bony  union,  which  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  accomplish  in  the  latter  case,  and  so 
rare  as  to  be  doubted  by  a  surgeon  of  the  highest  reputa- 
tion and  greatest  experience.— (See  Sir  A.  Cooper  on 
Dislocations,  &c.  p.  185,  &e.) 

In  an  oblique  fracture  through  the  trochanter  major, 
without  injury  of  the  neck  of  the  bone,  the  leg  is 
very  little,  and  sometimes  not  at  all,  shortened ;  the  foot 
is  benumbed ;  the  patient  cJhnot  turn  in  bed  without 
great  difficulty  and  pain;  in  some  cases  the  detached 
portion  of  the  trochanter  is  drawn  forwards  towards 
the  ileum  :  in  others  it  falls  towards  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium  ;  but  in  general  it  is  widely  separated  from 
that  portion  which  remains  connected  with  the  neck  of 
the  bone.  The  foot  is  considerably  turned  outwards, 
and  a  crepitus  not  readily  detected.  This  accident 
may  happen  at  any  period  of  life.  It  unites  readily 
and  the  patient  recovers  with  a  very  good  use  of  the 
limh.- (Vol.  cit.  p.  158.) 

Many  years  ago,  it  was  supposed  that  fractures  of 
the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  could  not  be  cured,  without 
some  shortening  of  the  limb  and  lameness.  Ludwig, 
Sabatier,  and  Louis  broached  this  doctrine,  and  imputed 
the  circumstance  to  the  destruction  of  the  neck  of  the 
bone.  That  this  sometimes  happens  has  been  well 
ascertained.  A  late  surgical  visiter  to  Paris  informs  us, 
that  in  several  specimens  which  he  examined  in  different 
museums,  whether  imperfect  union  or  no  union  at  all 
had  followed  the  fracture,  this  absorption  of  the  neok 
of  the  bone  had  taken  place  to  a  great  extent,  and  in 
some  to  so  great  an  extent  that  the  articulating  surface 
of  the  bone  which  plays  in  the  acetabulum  rcslec 
between  the  trochanters,  consolidated  to  the  body  of 
the  bone  by  ligamentous  union,  and  the  thickening  ot 
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the  snrronnding  parts,  while  all  the  intervening  neck 
of  the  bone  was  absorbed.— (See  Sketches  of  the  Medical 
Schools  ofParu%  by  J.  Cross,  p.  90.)  M.  Roux  has  also 
nearly  always  found  the  neck  of  the  femur  shortened 
and  deformed  after  its  reunion.— (Para/Zf/e  de  la  Chir. 
Aneloise  avec  la  Chir.  Francoise,  p.  178.)  Desault, 
however,  in  hia  practice,  is  said  to  have  rarely  met  with 
instances  of  lameness  from  such  a  cause. 

A  question  that  has  lately  been  much  agitated  (.see 
Earle's  Practical  Ohs.  in  Surgery,  jLond."l823;  arid 
Jimesbury^s  Obs.  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of 
fractures  of  the  Upper  Third  of  the  Thigh-bone,  iVr;. 
jjmd.  1829,  erf.  2)  is,  whether  "reunion  by  bone  ever 
follows  cases  in  which  the  fracture  is  entirely  within 
the  capsule,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  insulated,  except 
at  its  attachment  to  the  acetabulum  by  the  round  liga- 
ment? A  few  years  ago,  the  decision  of  the  French 
surgeons  used  to  be  in  the  affirmative,  and  they  pre- 
tended actually  to  demonstrate  the  fact  by  preparations 
in  their  museums.  M.  Roux,  indeed,  sent  over  a  spe- 
cimen to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  with  the  hope  of  producing 
conviction ;  but  this  eminent  surgeon  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  evidence,  because  the  traces  of  reunion  in  the 
preparation  appear  to  him  to  indicate  a  sort  of  fracture, 
where  the  internal  fragment  still  retained  some  con- 
nexionwith  the  capsular  ligament.— (/iouor,  ParalUle  de 
la  Ckirurgie  Angloise,  6rc.  p.  179, 180.)  In  fact,  it  was 
a  case  in  which  the  fracture  happened  at  the  junction 
of  the  cervix  with  the  trochanter.  And  Sir  A.  Cooper 
distinctly  states,  that  in  all  the  examinations  which  he 
has  made  of  transverse  fractures  of  the  cervix  femor  is, 
within  the  capsular  ligament,  he  has  Jiever  met  with  a 
hony  union,  or  with  any  which  did  not  admit  of  motion 
of  one  bone  upon  the  other.— {Surgical  Essays,  part  2, 
p.  39.)  He  imputes  the  want  of  bony  union  to  the 
fi-agments  not  being  in  contact  and  duly  pressed  against 
each  other,  and  to  the  little  action  in  the  head  of  the 
tone  separated  from  the  cervix,  "its  life  being  supported 
solely  by  the  ligamenlum  teres,  which  has  some  few 
vessels  ramifying  from  it  to  the  head  of  the  bone."  For 
the  particular  appearances  found  in  the  dissection  of 
these  cases,  I  must  refer  to  the  statements  of  Dr. 
CoUes  {Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  2),  and  to  Sir 
Astley  Cooper's  ovrn  account,  from  which  it  seems  that 
"no  ossific  union  is  produced;  that  nature  makes 
alight  attempts  for  its  production  upon  the  neck  of  the 
hone  and  upon  the  trochanter  major,  but  scarcely  any 
upon  the  head  of  the  bone ;  and  that  if  any  union  is 
produced,  it  is  by  ligament  only."— (Voi.  cit.  p.  46.) 
Mr.  Wilson's  observations  are  all  in  confirmation  of  the 
same  explanation  {On  the  Skeleton,  p.  247) ;  and  he 
adverts  to  two  preparations  in  the  museum  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  which  have  been  supposed  to  be 
proofs  of  a  bony  reunion  of  the  neck  of  ihe  femur,  sub- 
sequently to  a  fracture  within  tlu;  capsular  ligament ; 
but  (says  Mr.  Wilson)  "  I  have  very  attentively  ex- 
amined these  two  preparations,  and  cannot  jierc^iveone 
decisive  proof  in  cither  of  the  bone  having  been  actu- 
ally fractured."  One  of  these  cases  is  that  which  was 
published  by  Mr.  Liston  in  the  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Joiirn.  Lastly,  Dr.  Colles,  of  Dublin,  dissected  several 
cases,  in  which  the  neck  of  the  femur  had  been  broken. 
In  one,  where  the  injury  was  within  the  capsular  liga- 
ment, "  no  effort  of  nature  had  been  made  to  create  a 
reunion  between  the  two  pieces  of  the  fracture,  and 
the  stability  of  the  limb  had  depended  upon  the  strength 
of  those  ligamentous  bands,  by  which  each  piece  was 
connected  loith  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint, 
aided,  no  doubt,  by  the  extraordinary  thickness  which 
Vie  capsular  ligament  had  acquired." — {Dublin  Hospi- 
tal Reports,  vol.  2,  p.  33G.)  In  the  first  two  instances 
reported  by  this  author,  "  the  broken  surfaces  moved 
on  each  other,  and  were  converted  into  a  state  approach- 
ing to  ivory.  No  attempt  had  been  made  to  reunite  the 
li-acturc,  and  the  pieces  of  bone  were  held  in  apposition 
only  by  new  ligamentous  productions  from  the  capsular 
ligament,  which  were  inserted  into  the  external  sur- 
faces of  each  piece.  In  No.  3  there  had  been  a  slight 
attempt  made  at  reunion.  In  Nos.  7,  8,  and  9,  we  ob- 
served a  phenomenon,  xvhich,  I  believe,  is  now  for  the 
first  time  mentioned,  a  fracture  of  only  part  of  the 
bone.  No.  6  presented  us  with  that  mode  of  reunion 
which  some  have  supposed  the  most  perfect  of  which 
this  fracture  is  susceptible.  Wliile  Nos.  10  and  11 
exhibit  a  mode  of  reunion  very  little  inferior  to  callus 
in  pt)int  of  firmness,  but  very  different  in  its  nature, 
•Dd  which  t  conceive  is  pecidiar  to  the  fracture  of  the 


neck  of  the  femur."  Dr.  Colles  also  found  that,  in  ul 
these  cases  (except,  perhaps,  No.  5),  the  capsular  liga 
inent  was  not  lacerated.  In  every  instance,  however, 
there  was  an  increased  thickness  of  the  capsule,  and  a 
removal  of  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  neck  of  the  bone 
"Although  the  ligamentous  bands  seem,  in  a  majority; 
of  instances,  to  have  proceeded  from  the  capsular  liga- 
ment, yet  it  is  evident  from  No.  6,  that  these  may 
merely  from  the  broken  surfaces  of  the  bone  ;  for  in  thii 
case,  not  a  single  fibre  was  attached  to  the  capsula 
ligament,  the  new  bond  of  union  being  covered  by  th« 
reflected  portion  of  the  synovial  membrane  or  periosteum 
of  the  neck.  We  have  an  illustration  of  this  in  Ruysch, 
tab.  ],  t?ies.  9."  In  Nas.  10 and  11,  the  fragments  wer« 
united  by  a  cartilaginous  substance.  In  Nos.  7,  8,  and 
9,  the  unbroken  portion  of  the  neck  was  so  softened 
that  it  more  resembled  cartilage  than  bone,  and,  in  thij 
state,  "  it  was  laid  down  upon  the  fractured  surface, 
and  united  to  it." — {Dr.  CoUes,  in  Dublin  Hospital  R 
ports,  vol.  2,  p.  353—355.)  In  the  Museum  of  the 
Ecole  de  ]M6decine  at  Paris,  there  are  some  preparation» 
which  the  professors  exhibit  at  their  lectures,  in  order 
to  prove  that  bony  union  may  succeed  a  fracture  of  th^ 
femur.  These  specimens  were  carefully  examined  by 
Mr.  Cross ;  but  none  of  them  proved  to  him  that  bony 
union  ever  follows  where  the  head  of  the  bone  becomes 
insulated,  excepting  its  attachment  to  the  pelvis  by  th« 
ligamentum  teres. — {Sketches  of  the  Medical  Schoolsat 
Paris,  p.  93.)  On  the  other  hand,  Boyer  observes,  tha* 
experience  fully  proves  the  possibility  of  uniting  sucb 
fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  as  are  situate«t 
within  the  capsular  ligament ;  but  he  acknowledges  tha< 
there  are  certain  circumstances  which  may  prevent  thii 
desirable  event.  "  From  all  that  has  been  hitherto  said 
on  the  prognosis  of  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur, 
we  may  conclude  (says  Boyer)  that  this  fracture  i( 
more  serious  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  sami 
bone,  because  the  difficulty  of  keeping  it  reduced  i 
greater.  That  it  may  in  general  be  reunited,  especial! 
in  young,  healthy  subjects  (in  whom,  however,  be  i 
observed,  the  accident  hardly  ever  occurs) ;  but  mors 
easily  when  it  is  situated  near  the  base  of  the  neck  than 
near  the  head  of  the  bone.  That  the  languid  vitality 
of  one  of  the  fragments,  and  the  impossibility  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  coajjtation  be  exact,  make  the  cu 
slow,  and  the  time  necessary  for  their  consolidatioi 
uncertain.  That  the  neglect  of  means  adapted  to  main 
taining  the  limb  in  its  proper  length  and  natu; 
straightness,  and  the  fragments  sufficiently  motionle 
may  cause  them  to  unite  by  an  intermediate  substance 
Lastly,  that  the  situation  of  the  fracture  near  the  head 
of  the  femur ;  the  complete  laceration  of  the  elongation 
of  the  capsule  investing  the  neck  of  the  bone ;  the  great 
age  of  the  patient ;  and  particularly  the  constitution 
labouring  under  some  diathesis,  which  affects  the  os- 
seous system,  may  render  the  cure  absolutely  im 
sible  ;  that,  in  this  circumstance,  one  of  thefragmi 
is  more  or  less  destroyed  by  thcfrictimi  of  the  ot, 
against  it,  and  in  the  joint  a  disease  is  formed,  which 
tends  to  carry  off  the  patient." — {Traite  des  Mai.  Chir. 
«.  3,?J.  284.)  This  professor  lays  much  stress  on  the 
complete  laceration  of  the  continuation  of  the  capsule 
over  the  neck  of  the  bone,  as  an  occurrence  preventive 
of  union.  But  he  thinks  it  docs  not  frecjuently  happen, 
because  the  capsular  ligament  hinders  much  displace- 
ment of  the  fragment  {op.  cit.  p.  278) ;  a  remark  rather 
at  variance  with  the  shortened  state  of  the  limb.  As 
for  Baron  Larrey,  he  appears  to  entertain  r,o  doubt  of 
the  possibility  of  uniting  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur  within  the  capsular  ligament,  and  concludes  his 
tract  on  this  subject  with  the  case  of  General  Fririon, 
who  was  perfectly  cured  after  a  supposed  injur}'  of  this 
description.— (See  Journ.  Ccmplem.t.  8, p.  118!)  That 
some  French  surgeons,  however,  are  now  beginning  ti 
be  less  positive  in  their  belief,  is  sufficiently  nianif( 
from  the  circumstance  of  a  reward  having  been  ofl'ei 
in  France  for  the  begt  explanation  of  the  cause  of  Ba( 
fractures  not  uniting  by  bone.— (6Vr.4.  Cooper,  App: 
dix,  p.  43.) 

How  is  this  discordance  to  be  reconciled  «nd  acccunt 
for !  After  the  very  numerous  and  careful  disscctioi 
which  have  been  performed  by  Sir.  A.  Cooper  and  Dr 
Colles,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  ihi 
joint,  after  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thign-oone,  lit!* 
doubt  can  be  entertained  that,  where  the  fracture  is 
transverse,  and  within  the  capsular  ligament,  a  bony 
reunion,  if  not  absolutely  irnpossible,  is  at  least  no 
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mre  an  occurrence  as  not  to  be  ealcuJated  upon.  The 
diflference  of  the  French  surgeons  upon  this  qucBtion  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  their  not  having  duly  discriminated 
from  the  foregoing  Itind  of  case  either  fractures  extend- 
ing more  or  less  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  neck 
of  the  bone,  or  other  fhicturcs  external  to  the  capsular 
ligament.  How  much,  however,  the  safety  of  a  prac- 
titioner's reputation  will  depend  upon  the  prognosis 
which  is  given  must  be  quite  evident ;  for  in  the  trans- 
verse fract  ire  within  the  capsule,  larnentss  is  almost 
i-ure  to  follow,  though  its  degree  cannot  at  first  be 
txactly  estimated.— {.Sir  A.  Cooper,  Surgical  £ssaT/s, 
fart  2,  p.  51.) 

As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  of  this  subject.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  has  been  the  means  of  introducing  clear  and 
discriminate  views  of  it,  and,  without  his  able  exer- 
tions, the  important  differences  in  the  nature,  symp- 
toms, and  curableness  of  the  various  kinds  of  fractures 
of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  thigh-bone,  depending 
apon  their  exact  situation  and  direction,  might  yet  have 
continued  very  imperfectly  comprehended.  This  re- 
mark is  made  without  any  intention  of  deductnig  from 
the  merits  of  Dcsault,  Plainer,  and  Mr.  John  Bell ;  all 
of  whom  seem  to  have  expressed  their  belief,  that  a 
fracture  within  the  capsular  ligament  will  not  admit  of 
anion  by  callus. --(C  Bell  on  Injuries  of  the  Spine  and 
Thigh-bone,  ito.  Land.  1824,  p.  52,  ^c) 

Mr.  Amesbury,  in  his  late  treatise,  attempts  to  prove, 
that  all  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  admit 
of  union,  whether  they  be  situated  quite  within  the 
capsular  ligament  or  not,  and  whether  the  reflected 
portion  of  that  ligament  be  ruptured  or  not ;  and  he 
ascribes  the  usual  want  of  success,  not  to  the  nature 
of  the  injury,  not  to  the  insufficient  circulation  in  the 
pelvic  portion  of  the  bone,  but  to  the  imperfection  of 
the  mechanical  means  employed  in  the  treatment.  As, 
however,  the  important  point  under  consideration, 
namely,  whether  transverse  fractures  of  the  neck  of 
the  femur,  situated  entirely  witliin  the  capsular  liga- 
ment, admit  of  bony  union,  is  one  that  can  only  be  de- 
termined by  experience,  Mr.  Amesbury  follows  up  his 
arguments  by  a  reference  to  cases.  "  Though,"  says 
he,  "  Sir  Astley  has  not,  I  believe,  yet  seen  a  specimen 
sufficient  to  convince  hi?n  that  this  variety  of  fracture 
has  ever  united  by  bone,  there  are  now  four  prepara- 
tions, which  satisfy  the  minds  of  many  other  surgeons 
that  osseous  union  is  occasionally  produced."  The  first 
case  adduced  is  one  that  was  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Cribbe,  of  Holburn,  and  is  described  by  Mr.  Lang- 
staff,  who  has  the  prepartion :  "  The  woman  was  abotic 
50  years  of  age  when  the  accident  occurred.  The  foot 
was  everted,  and  there  was  shortening  of  the  limb  at 
this  time ;  and,  afler  death  it  W3^  shorter  than  the 
other  full  two  inches  and  a  half  She  was  confined  to 
bed  nearly  twelve  months:  <Iuring  the  remainder  of 
her  life,  which  was  ten  years,  she  walked  with  crutches. 
This  (says  Mr.  Langstaff;  alluding  to  the  preparation) 
is  a  specimen  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone 
within  the  capsular  Jigament ;  the  principal  part  of  the 
neck  is  absorbed ;  the  head  and  remaining  portion  of 
the  neck  were  united  principally  by  bone,  and  partly 
by  a  cartilaginous  substance.  The  capsular  ligament 
was  immenselv  thickened,  and  embraced  the  joint 
very  closaiy.  I'he  cartilaginous  covering  of  the  head 
of  the  bone  and  acetabulum  had  suffered  partial  ab- 
sorption ;  the  internal  surface  of  the  capsular  ligament 
was  coated  with  lymph.  On  making  a  section  of 
the  bone,  it  was  evident,  that  there  had  been  a  frac- 
ture of  llie  neck  within  the  capsvlar  ligament,  and 
that  union  had  taken  place  by  osseous  and  cartilagi- 
nous media:' ~{StG  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  13.)  Mr. 
Amesbury  then  adverts  to  Dr.  Brulatour's  case  re- 
portet'  in  the  same  volume  of  the  latter  work.  Tliia 
gentleman  died  about  nine  months  after  the  injury. 
The  following  appearances  prefvcnted  themselves.  1. 
Tlie  capsule  a  little  thickened.  2.  The  cotyloid  cavity 
sound.  3.  The  Interarticular  ligament  in  a  natural 
Btata  4.  The  neck  of  the  femur  shortened :  from  the 
bottom  of  the  head  to  the  top  of  the  great  trochanter 
vfas  only  four  lines,  and  fVom  the  same  point  to  the 
top  of  the  small  trochanter  six  lines.  5.  An  unequal 
linesurrouiideil  the  neck,  denoting  the  direction  of  the 
fracture.  0.  At  the  bottom  of  the  head  of  the  femur, 
and  at  the  external  and  posterior  part,  a  considerable 
■ftony  deposite  had  lakpii  place.  A  section  of  the  bone 
was  made  in  a  line  drawn  from  tho  centre  of  the  head 
3f  the  femur  to  the  butvoui  of  the  great  trochanter,  8o 
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as  perfectly  to  expose  the  callus.  The  hne  of  bone  In- 
dicated by  the  callus  was  smooth  and  polished  as  ivory. 
The  line  of  callus  denoted  also  that  the  bottom  of  the 
head  of  the  femur  had  been  l)rok(.'n  at  its  superior  and 
posterior  parts. 

In  a'io'l»«r  example  communicated  to  Mr.  Amesbury 
by  Mr.  Chorley,  of  Leeds,  a  gentleman  died  twelve 
months  after  the  accident,  and  on  examining  the  hip, 
the  synovial  covenng  was  found  united  with  the  short- 
ened neck  of  the  bone  nearly  at  the  head.  Here  nature 
had  also  thrown  out  broad  ligamentous  bands,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  joint.  They  were  firmly  united  to  the 
head  of  the  bone.  When  the  soft  jiarts  had  been  re 
moved,  the  head  of  the  bone  was  seen  depressed  in  a 
line  with  the  shaft.  The  fracture  was  slightly  oblique, 
commencing  at  the  upper  part  close  against  the  carti 
laginous  covering  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  extend- 
ing downwards  and  outwards,  so  as  to  terminate  in  a 
point  at  tho  lower  surface  of  the  neck,  one  inch  from 
the  cartilaginous  covering  of  the  head.  The  posterior 
surface  of  the  shell  of  the  neck  had  the  appearance 
of  having  been  splintered,  so  as  to  make  a  jjart  of  the 
fractured  end  of  the  pelvic  portion  extend  in  one  situa- 
tion a  little  on  the  outside  of  the  capsular  ligament, 
and  where  no  union  had  taken  place. 

In  a  fourth  instance,  where  the  necks  of  both  thigh- 
bones had  been  broken  at  different  periods,  the  parts 
were  examined  after  the  patient's  decease.  On  the 
right  side,  the  fracture  extended  through  the  neck  of  the 
bone,  in  a  direction  downwards  and  oiitwards.  In  one 
part  a  portion  of  the  reflected  m.cmbrane  remained  entire; 
but  was  separated  from  the  neck  of  the  bone  in  such  <i 
manner  as  not  to  prevent  the  retraction  of  the  limb. 
The  head  of  the  bone  was  somewhat  excavated ;  and 
that  portion  of  the  neck  attached  to  the  trochanter  was 
partially  absorbed.  There  was  no  soft  substance  be- 
tween tho  surfaces  of  the  fracture.  A  bond  of  union, 
however,  consisting  of  fibrinous  matter,  adhered  to  the 
sides  of  the  ends  of  the  fracture,  and  in  one  part  it  was 
strong.  No  surgical  attempt  had  been  made  to  unite 
the  fracture  on  the  right  side.  On  the  left,  the  neck  of 
the  bone  had  beon  broken  within  the  capsule,  and  was 
firmly  united.  The  cervix  was  nearly  absorbed  ;  and 
the  head  was  depressed,  so  as  to  come  within  about 
two  lines  of  the  trochanter  minor,  to  which  it  was 
united  at  its  base  by  a  small  short  process  of  bone. 
Strong  bands  of  ligament  were  seen  connecting  the 
])clvic  portion  of  bone  to  the  capsule,  w  hich  had  be- 
come thickened  and  much  smaller  than  natural.  There 
had  been  a  longitudinal  fracture  of  the  trochanter  ma- 
jor, but  quite  independent  of  the  injury  of  the  cervix. 
The  fracture  of  the  latter  part  was  united  with  the 
head,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  below  its  natural  si- 
tuation; which  leads  Mr.  Amesbury  to  believe,  that 
what  he  terms  the  close  coverings  of  the  neck  of  the 
bone  had  been  nearly  or  quite  divided.  A  longitudinal 
section  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  bone  showed,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Amesbury,  that  the  fracture  had  taken 
place  close  to  the  head.  The  uniting  callus  had  be- 
come cancellated ;  but  he  says  that  the  direction  of  the 
fracture  could  be  seen  "  by  the  situation  of  the  tro- 
chantcral  portion  of  the  neck,  when  examined  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Its  circumference."— (See  Amesbury  on 
Fractitres,  ^-c  p.  43,  <J-c.) 

With  respect  to  some  of  these  cases  and  dissections^ 
if  they  are  correctly  described,  they  sufficiently  esta- 
blish the  possibility  of  bony  union  in  fractures  entirely 
within  the  capsular  ligament;  but  in  order  that  the 
point  may  be  completely  settled,  I  should  recommend 
Mr.  Amesbuiy  to  submit  the  preparations  f  o  which  he 
refers  to  a  committee  of  the  profession,  including  those 
gentlemen  who  have  not  hitherto  been  satisfied  with. 
any  specimens  yet  presented  to  them.  The  rapidity 
with  which  absorption  proceeds  in  the  head  and  neck 
of  the  thigh-bone  after  fractures,  brings  about  such 
changes  as  must  soon  greatly  obscure  the  c.act  origi- 
nal situation  and  direction  of  the  injury,  and  particu- 
larly the  question  whether  the  injury  reach-yl  also  on 
the  outside  of  the  capsular  ligoment'  That  fractures 
extending  beyond  the  capsular  ligament  may  be  united 
by  bone,  is  admitted  by  all  parlies,  as  well  as  the  fact, 
that  those  entirely  within  the  capsule  are  often  united 
with  the  intervention  of  fibrous  or  ligamentous  bands. 
In  confirmation  of  this  circumstance,  I  have  already 
cited  the  dissections  performed  by  Dr.  Colics,  of  Dublin ' 
and,  in  farther  proof  of  it,  I  refer  to  the  jjrejmrations 
in  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  at  EJlD 
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bxirzh,  as  specified  by  Mr.  B.  Bell  of  that  city.-(See 
Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Bones,  p.  205,  S,c.  1828.) 

Having  spoken  of  ttie  nature  of  fractures  of  the  neck 
of  the  thigh-bone,  within  and  without  the  capsular  liga- 
ment I  come  next  to  the  consideration  of  the  proper 
practice  to  be  adopted.  In  the  first  description  of  the 
injury,  as  osseous  union  is  rare,  perhaps  even  not  at- 
tainable, ought  we  to  endeavour  to  keep  the  fragments 
as  nearly  in  a  state  of  apjwsition  as  possible,  and  sub- 
ject the  patient  to  rest  and  confinement,  with  the  view 
of  promoting  the  other  modes  of  union  so  well  pointed 
out  in  Dr.  ColJes'  paper?  Or  should  we,  as  Sir  A. 
Cooper  does,  avoid  confining  the  patient  to  any  long  or 
continued  extension,  "as  being  likely  to  be  productive 
of  ill-health,  without  the  possibility  of  producing 
union?"  Yet  it  appears  both  from  this  gentleman's 
own  statements,  and  from  those  of  Dr.  Colles,  Mr. 
Langstaff",  Mr.  B.  Bell,  and  others,  that  though  a  bony 
unioa  cannot  always  be  effected,  other  connecting 
means  may  be  established,  and  the  more  perfect  these 
are,  the  less  will  be  the  subsequent  lameness.  As  long, 
therefore,  as  these  facts  are  incontrovertible,  I  should 
be  disposed  to  recommend  surgeons  to  do  every  thing 
in  their  power  to  keep  the  limb  quiet,  and  in  a  desirable 
posture  for  a  due  length  of  time.  On  this  point  all 
surgeons  must,  on  reflection,  be  unanimous.  It  is  one 
that  I  have  always  insisted  upon  in  my  surgical  wri- 
tings, and  it  is  one  that  is  very  properly  defended  by 
Mr.  Amesbury  in  his  recent  publication.  Whether, 
for  this  purpose,  Boyer's  apparatus,  with  the  limb  in 
the  straight  posture;  or  the  apparatus  with  two  in- 
clined surfaces,  with  the  limb  in  the  bent  position,  and 
the  patient  on  his  back  ;  or,  lastly,  Hagedorn's  ingeni- 
ous and  scientific  treatment,  as  explained  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  First  Lines  of  Surgery,  should  be  pre- 
ferred, time  and  experience  must  determine.  Sir  A. 
Cooper  merely  places  one  pillow  under  the  whole 
length  of  the  limb,  and  puts  another  transversely  under 
the  patient's  knee,  so  as  to  keep  the  limb  in  an  easy 
bent  position.  In  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  the  pa- 
tient is  allowed  to  sit  upon  a  high  chair,  and  in  a  few 
more  days  he  begins  to  take  exercis<!  upon  crutches. 
Afl;er  a  time,  these  are  laid  aside,  a  stick  substituted 
for  them,  and  in  a  fe.w  months  this*  assistance  may  be 
dispensed  with.  At  the  end  of  the  treatment,  a  shoe 
must  be  worn  with  a  sole  of  equal  thickness  to  the 
diminished  length  of  the  limb. — {Surgical  Essays, 
part  2,  p.  50.)  For  the  management  of  fractures  of  the 
neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  Messrs.  Amesbury  and  Earle  em- 
ploy fracture-beds,  constructed  with  the  view  of  fulfil- 
ling all  the  main  indications,  and  in  particular  of  keep- 
ing the  ends  of  the  fracture  at  rest  in  the  best  posi- 
tion. Their  contrivances  display  great  ingenuity,  and 
well  deserve  the  attention  of  the  profession. 

In  the  treatment  of  such  fractures  of  the  neck  of 
the  femur  as  are  situated  on  the  outside  of  the  capsu- 
lar ligament,  Sir  A.  Cooper  prefers  the  position  in 
which  the  patient  lies  on  his  back,  with  the  injured 
limb  in  a  bent  posture,  supported  on  what  is  termed 
the  double-inclined  plane,  the  kind  of  instrument  al- 
ready spoken  of,  as  being  sometimes  employed  by  Mr. 
C.  Bell.  When  the  limb  has  been  placed  over  this 
machine  in  an  easy  bent  position,  a  long  splint,  reach- 
ing above  the  trochanter  major,  is  applied  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  thigh,  and  fastened  to  the  pelvis  with  a 
strong  leather  strap,  so  as  to  press  one  portion  of  bone 
towards  the  other.  The  lower  part  of  the  splint  is 
also  fastened  to  the  outside  of  the  knee  with  a  strap. 
The  Innb  is  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  for  eight  weeks, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  i)atient  may  leave  his 
bed,  if  the  attempt  should  not  cause  too  much  pain ; 
but  the  splint  is  to  be  continued  another  fortnight. — 
[Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p.  59.)  Desault's  apparatus 
has  been  described  in  the  foregoing  columns,  and  those 
of  Boyer  and  Hagedorn  are  explained  and  represented 
in  the  First  Lines  of  Surgery. 

Larrey,  who  disapproves  of  the  plan  of  continued 
extension,  has  lately  proposed  a  particular  apparatus 
for  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur ;  but  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me  very  inferior  to  other  methods  already 
mentioned,  I  shall  here  merely  refer  to  the  Journ. 
Compl.  t.  8,  p.  116,  where  a  description  of  it  may  be 
found 

I  am  glad  to  find  the  number  of  advocates  for  Pott's 
method  of  treatment  annually  diminishing.  Indeed, 
the  bad  effects  and  painful  consequences  of  having  the 
vwhole  weight  of  the  trunk  operating  upon  the  frac- 


tured ends  of  the  bone,  which  are  often  not 
in  contact,  are  too  obvious  to  need  any  comment.    Y 
this  injudicious  pressure  is  made  in  the  bent  positi^ 
which  also  forbids  the  use  of  long  effective  sphnt.s, 
all  assistance  from  moderate  continued  extension. 

A  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  may  be  c 
plicated  with  a  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  bone 
(See/.  G.  Haase,  De  Fracturd  Colli  Ossis  Feinoris,  cu 
Luxatione   Capitis    ejusdem  Ossis  conjuncta,  Li 
1798.)    For  farther  information  relative  to  fractures 
the  neck  of  the  femur,  the  following  authors  may 
consulted.     C.  G.  Ludivig  de  Collo  Femoris  ejusq-. 
FracturaProgramma,  Lips.  1755.    Bellocq,  in  MeTu. 
VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  3.    Aitken's  and  Gooch's  machin 
are  described  in  B.  BelVs  Surgery,  vol.  4.     Sabatier, 
Mem.  de  VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  4.     Duvemey,  Traite  i 
Mai.  des  Os,  t.  1.     linger,  in  Richtefs  Bibl.  b.  6, 
520.     Tkeden,  Neue  Bernerkungen,  i*i  c.  th.  2.    Bru 
ninghausen  iiber  den  Bruch  des  Schenkelbe  inhalses^ 
A  c.  Wurzb.  1789.     Van  Gescher  tiler  die  Entstellvn- 
gen  des  Riickgrats,  und  uber  der  Verrenkuyigen  und 
Bruch  dez  Schenkelbeins,  aus  d.  Holland.    Hedenu^^ 
in  Bernstein's  Darstellung  des  Chir.  Verbandes,  t  "' 
42,  fig.  82  a7id  83.    M.  Hagedorn  iiber  der  Bruch  di 
Schenkelbeinhalses.  ^c.  Leipz.  1808.     J.  N.  Saul 
Anweisung  die  Beinbriiche  der  Gleidmasseii  vorz 
glich  die  complicierten  und  den  Schenkelbeinhalsbru 
nach  finer  neueti,  (Jc.    Mcthode,  ohne  Schienen, 
cher  zu  heilen,  8vo.  Konstanz.  1812.     J.  Wilson 
the  Structure  and  Physiology  of  the  Skeleton,  <J-c. 
243,  (S-c.  Svo.  Lond.  1820.    Dr.  Colles,  in  Dublin  Ho. 
pital  Reports,  vol.  2.     Sir  A.  Cooper,  Surgical  Essays, 
part  2 ;  and  Treatise  on  Dislocations,  A  c.  4to.  1822, 
with  Appendix,  1823.    H.  Eai  le.  Practical  Obs.  on  Sur 
gery,  1823.    Lancet,  Nos.  5  and  8,  vol.  I,  p.  302.    Boyer, 
Traits  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3.    Joh7i  Bell,  Principles  of 
Surgery,  4to.  1801,;?.  549,  <S  c.     C.  Bell,  on  Injuries  of 
the  Spine  and  Thigh-Bme,  ito.  1824.     G.  Langstaff, 
Cases  of  Fract^ired  Neck  of  the  Thigh-Bone  within  the 
Capsular  Ligament,  with  the  Dissections  and  Obs.  in 
Med.  Chir.  Travis,  vol.  13.     E.  Staiiley,  Cases  of  h 
juries  of  the  Hif)-Joi7it,  vol.  cit.    G.  J.  Guthrie  nn 
Diagnosis,  and  on  the  Inversion  of  the  Foot  in  Fri 
ture  of  the  Neck,  S.-c.  of  the  Thigh-Bone,  vol.  cit.  p. 
103.     Sy?ne,  in  Edin."  Med.  Jouin.  April,  1826.     B 
Bell,  on  Diseases  of  the  Bone,  1828.    J.  Amesbury^ 
Obs.  on  Fractures  of  the  Upper  Third  of  the  Thigi' 
Bone,  <S-c.  2d  ed.  1829. 

OBLIQITE  KRACTURES  OF  THE  EXTERNAI,  OR  INTERN 
CONDYLE    OF   THE    FEMUR    INTO    THE   JOINT. 

In  these  cases,  Sir  A.  Cooper  prefers  the  straight 
sition,  because  the  tibia  presses  the  extremity  of  Ihi 
broken  condyle  into  a  line  with  that  which  is  not  in 
jured.  The  limb  is  to  be  put  in  the  extended  posture 
upon  a  pillow,  and  evaporating  lotions  and  leeches  are 
to  be  used  for  the  removal  of  the  swelling  and  infla 
mation.  "  When  this  object  ha.s  been  effected,  a  roll 
is  to  be  applied  around  the  knfc<>,  and  a  piece  of  sti 
pasteboard,  about  sixteen  inches  long,  and  sufllcientl 
wide  to  extend  entirely  under  the  joirvt,  and  to 
each  side  of  it,  so  as  to  reach  to  the  edge  of  the  pa' 
tella,  is  to  be  dipped  in  warm  water,  and  applied  under 
the  knee,  and  confined  by  a  roller.  When  this  is  dry, 
it  has  exactly  adapted  itself  to  the  form  of  the  joint, 
and  this  form  it  afterward  retains,  so  as  best  to  confine 
the  bones.  Splints  of  wood  or  tin  may  be  used  on 
each  side  of  the  joint ;  but  ihey  are  apt  to  make  un- 
easy pressure.  In  five  weeks,  passive  motion  of  the 
limb  may  be  gently  begun,  to  prevent  anchylosis." — 
(Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p.  101 ;  also.  Treatise,  p.  221.) 
This  author  afterward  describes  a  compound  fracture 
of  the  external  condyle,  a  portion  of  which  was  after 
a  lime  extracted,  and  the  case  ended  so  favourablyj 
that  the  patient,  who  was  a  boy,  was  able  to  bend  a: 
extend  the  leg  without  pain. 

For  fractures  just  above  the  condyles,  Sir  A.  Coo^ 
recommends  the  bent  position,  without  which,  hesayi 
deformity  is  sure  to  follow.  He  advises  the  limb  to 
placed  over  the  double  inclined  plane,  and  a  roller  a 
plied  round  the  lower  portion  of  the  femur.— (P.  103.) 

FRACTURES    OF   THE    PATELLA. 

This  bone  is  most  frequently  broken  transversely 
and  the  accident  may  be  produced  either  by  the  action  j 
of  external  bodies,  or  by  that  of  the  extensor  muscle«,j 
In  the  latter  case,  the  fall  is  subsequent  to  the  fracture 
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and,  as  Camper  has  remarked,  it  is  mostly  only  an  ef- 
J'lt  of  it.     For  instance,  tJie  line  of  gravity  of  the 

uiy  is,  by  some  cause  or  another,  inclined  backwards  ; 

!.•  muscles  in  front  contract  to  bring  it  forwards 
Min  ;  the  extensors  act  on  the  patella;  this  breaks, 

;:(1  the  fall  ensues.    That  it  is  the  action  of  the  mus- 

;.'s  and  not  the  fall  which  usually  breaks  the  knee- 
>;m,  is  well  ascertained.  Sometimes  the  fracture  oc- 
curs, though  the  patient  completely  succeeds  in  pre- 
venting himself  from  falling  backwards,  as  we  find 
exemplified  in  two  cases  reported  by  Sir  A.  Cooper.— 
(Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p.  85.)  A  soldier  broke  his 
patella  in  endeavouring  to  kick  his  sergeant :  the  ole- 
cranon has  been  broken  in  throwing  a  stone.  In  the 
operating  theatre  of  the  Ildtel-Dieu,  both  thekuce-pans 
oC  a  patient  were  broken  by  the  violent  spasms  of  the 
muscles,  which  followed  an  operation  for  the  stone. 
The  force  of  the  muscles  occasionally  ruptures  the 
common  tendon  of  the  extensor  muscles,  or,  what  is 
more  frequent,  the  ligament  of  the  patella.  Of  these 
cases.  Petit,  Dcsault,  and  Sabatier  met  with  examples. 
When  the  patella  is  broken  longitudinally,  the  cause  is 
always  outward  violence. — {(Eiwrcs  Chir.  de  Desmdt, 
t.l,p.  252.) 

A  transverse  fracture  of  the  patella  may  also  origi- 
nate from  a  blow  or  fail  on  the  part ;  but  in  common 
cases  it  is  produced  hy  the  violent  action  of  the  ex- 
tensor muscles  of  the  leg.  It  is  only  of  late  years, 
however,  that  the  true  mode  in  which  the  bone  is  usu- 
ally broken  has  been  understood.  As  Boyer  observes, 
for  the  production  of  a  transverse  fracture  of  the  knee- 
pan,  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg  need  not  act  with 
a  convulsive  force,  their  ordinary  action  being  strong 
enough  to  produce  the  effect  in  question  when  the 
body  is  inclined  backwards,  and  the  patient  is  in  dan- 
ger of  falling  u})on  his  occiput.  In  this  state,  the 
thigh  being  bent,  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg  con- 
tract powerfully,  in  order  to  bring  the  body  forwards 
and  prevent  the  fall  backwards;  and  the  patella, 
whose  posterior  surface  then  rests  only  by  a  point 
against  the  fore  part  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  is 
placed  between  the  resistance  of  the  ligament  binding 
it  to  the  tibia,  and  the  action  of  the  extensor  muscles. 
A  fracture  now  hapiiens  the  more  easily,  because,  by 
the  flexion  of  the  knee,  the  line  of  the  extensor  mus- 
cles and  that  of  the  ligament  of  the  patella  are  ren- 
dered oblique,  with  respect  to  the  vertical  axis  of  this 
bone,  which  is  bent  backwards  at  the  point,  where  it 
rests  u\)on  the  condyles. — {Traite  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3, 
p.  322.  C.  BcWs  Operative  Surgery,  vol.  2,  p.  201,  8vo. 
Lond.  1809.  A.  Cooper's  Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p. 
86.)  By  violent  spasmodic  action  of  the  extensor 
muscles,  however,  the  patella  may  be  broken  trans- 
versely, wliile  the  limb  is  perfectly  straight.  A  very 
singular  case  is  mentioned  by  Sir  A.  Coojjer,  where  a 
patella,  which  had  been  formerly  broken  and  united 
by  ligament,  was  again  divided  into  two  portions,  in 
consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  uniting  medium 
by  ulceration.— (To;,  cit.  p.  100.)  A  case  is  also  on 
record,  where  the  hgamentous  uniting  substance  was 
80  incorporated  with  the  skin,  that  when  the  latter 
happened  to  be  lacerated,  the  knee-joint  was  laid  open, 
and  amputation  became  necessary. — (C.  Bell,  Op.  Sur- 
gery, vol.  2,  p.  204.) 

In  transverse  fractures,  there  is  a  considerable  sepa- 
ration between  the  two  fragments  of  the  bone,  very 
perceptible  to  the  finger  when  the  hand  is  placed  on 
the  knee.  This  separation  is  not  occasioned  equally 
by  both  portions ;  the  upper  one,  embraced  by  the  ex- 
tensor muscles,  is  drawn  upwards  very  forcibly  by 
the.se  jjowers,  wiiich  the  patella  no  longer  resists ; 
•while  the  inferior  portion,  being  merely  connected  with 
the  ligament  below,  is  not  moved  by  any  muscle,  and 
can  only  be  displaced  by  the  motions  of  the  leg  to 
which  it  is  attached.  Hence  the  separation  is  least 
when  the  limb  is  extended,  being  then  only  produced 
by  the  upjier  fragment ;  greatest  when  the  limb  is 
bent,  because  both  pieces  contribute  to  it ;  and  it  may 
be  increastcd  or  diminished  by  bending  the  knee  more 
or  less. 

As  Boyer  has  particularly  noticed,  the  laceration  or  not 
oftho  tendinous  e.tpansion  upon  th'iflront  of  the  patella, 
icakes  a  material  dilTcrf^nce  in  these  cases,  because  it 
is  a  part  of  great  importance  in  the  cure.  According 
to  this  author,  a  [)oriion  of  it  in  simple  fractures  of  the 
patella  generally  escapes  laceration,  and  ihe  separation 
of  th«  fragmeals  is  then  not  very  considerable ;  but 


violent  action  of  the  extensor  muscles,  the  fall  subse- 
quent to  the  fracture  or  bending  of  the  knee  too  much, 
may  separate  the  pieces  of  bone  far  from  each  other, 
and  rupture  the  tendinous  expansion.— (7Vat)!<f  des 
Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  328.)    According  to  Sir  A.  Cooper, 

when  the  ligament  is  but  little  torn,  the  separation 
wdl  be  but  half  an  inch  ;  but  under  great  extent  of  in- 
jury, the  bone  is  drawn  five  inches  upwards,  the  cap- 
sular ligament  and  tendinous  aponeurosis  covering  it 
being  then  greatly  lacerated."— (^'itrg-icrtZ  Essays,  part 
2,  p.  84.) 

The  upper  portion  of  bone  may  be  moved  trans 
versely,  and  pain  is  thus  excited,  but  no  crepitus 
can  be  felt,  as  the  two  pieces  of  bone  are  not  suffi 
ciently  near  each  other.  When  the  swelling  of  the 
knee,  consequent  to  fractures  of  the  patella,  is  very 
great,  the  symptoms  of  the  injury  may  be  more  or  less 
obscure.  However,  In  consequence  of  the  inability  of 
the  extensor  muscles  to  move  the  leg,  except  in  a  few 
cases  where  the  fracture  is  very  low,  the  patient  can 
not  stand  without  difficulty,  and  is  unable  to  walk. 

In  the  treatment,  the  chief  indications  are  to  over- 
come the  action  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg, 
and  to  keep  the  fragments  as  near  each  other  as  pos- 
sible, partly  by  a  judicious  position  of  the  limb,  and 
partly  by  mechanical  means.  The  first  indication  is 
fulfilled  by  relaxing  the  above-mentioned  muscles  ;  1st, 
by  extending  the  leg ;  2dly,  by  bending  the  thigh  on 
the  pelvis,  or,  in  other  words,  raising  the  femur,  so 
that  the  distance  between  the  knee  and  anterior  su- 
perior spinous  process  of  the  ileum  may  be  as  little  as 
possible  ;  which  object,  however,  will  also  require  the 
body  to  be  raised,  and  the  pelvis  somewhat  inclined 
forwards.  In  short,  as  Richter  long  ago  advised,  the 
patient  should  be  almost  in  a  sitting  posture,  the  trunk 
forming  a  right  angle  with  the  thigh.— (i^/^Z.  Chir.  b 
6,  p.  611,  Giittingen,  1782.)  3dly,  The  muscles  are 
to  be  compressed  with  a  roller.  The  second  indica- 
tion, or  that  of  placing  and  maintaining  the  fragments 
in  contact,  or  as  nearly  so  as  circumstances  will  al- 
low, is  in  a  great  measure  already  answered  by  the 
above-recommended  position  of  the  limb  and  trunk  ; 
but  it  is  not  perfectly  fulfilled  unless  the  upi)er  portion 
of  the  bone  be  also  pressed  towards  the  lower  frag- 
ment, and  mechanically  held  in  this  situation  by  the 
pressure  of  an  apparatus  or  bandage.  And,  in  push- 
ing the  upper  fragment  towards  the  lower  one,  the 
surgeon  should  always  be  careful  that  the  skin  be  not 
depressed  and  pinched  between  them. 

Having  described  the  principles  which  ought  to  be 
observed,  I  do  not  know  that  any  great  utility  would 
result  from  a  detail  of  the  various  methods  of  treating 
a  broken  patella,  preferred  by  different  surgeons.  In 
the  last  edition  of  the  First  Lines  of  Surgery  may  be 
found  a  description  of  the  plan  and  apparatus  employed 
by  Baron  Boyer.  Desault's  practice,  which  was  re- 
lated in  the  third  edition  of  this  Dictionary,  I  now 
omit  as  not  being  exactly  such  as  modem  surgeons 
would  adopt ;  not  from  any  of  his  principles  being 
erroneous,  but  because  his  apparatus  is  more  compli- 
cated than  neces.sary. 

After  putting  the  patient  to  bed  upon  a  mattress,  and 
in  the  desirable  posture,  with  the  limb  confined,  sup- 
ported, and  raised,  as  above  directed,  upon  a  well 
padded  hollow  splint,  Sir  A.  Cooper  applies  at  first  no 
bandage  to  the  knee,  but  covers  it  with  linen  wet  with 
a  lotion  composed  of  liq.  plumbi  acet.  dilut.  \  v.  and 
spir.  vin.  ;  j.  If,  on  the  succeeding  day  or  two,  there 
be  much  tension  or  ecchyrnosis,  leeches  should  be  ap- 
plied, and  the  lotion  continued;  but  the  employment 
of  a  bandage  is  not  to  commence  until  the  tension  has 
subsided  ;  for  Sir  A.  Cooper  assures  us  that  he  has 
seen  the  greatest  suffering,  and  such  swelling  as 
threatened  gangrene,  produced  in  these  cases  by  the 
too  early  use  of  a  roller.  Instead  of  a  circular  band- 
age, placed  above  and  below  the  broken  ^one,  and 
drawn  together  with  tape,  &c.,  so  as  to  bring  the  upper 
fragment  towards  the  lower  one,  this  experienced  sur- 
geon prefers  the  following  method.  A  leather  strap  is 
buckled  round  the  thigh,  above  the  broken  and  elevated 
portion  of  bone,  and  from  this  circular  piece  of  leather 
another  strap  passes  under  the  middle  of  the  foot,  the 
leg  being  extended,  and  the  foot  considerably  mised. 
This  strap  is  brought  up  to  each  side  of  the  patella, 
and  buckled  to  the  leather  band  already  applied  to  the 
lower  pan  of  the  thigh.  It  may  also  be  ftisieneil  to  the 
fool  or  any  part  of  the  leg  with  taptis.    T''o  !->•    »• 
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to  be  confiiRHl  in  this  position  five  weeks  if  the  patient 
be  an  adult,  and  six  it'  advanced  in  years.  Then  a 
Blight  passive  motion  is  to  be  begun,  and  to  he  gently  in- 
creased from  day  to  day,  until  the  flexion  of  the  knee  is 
complete.— (Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p.  91.)  But,  al- 
though the  impropriety  of  making  any  constriction  of 
the  knee  with  a  bandage,  while  the  skin  is  swelled  and 
inflamed,  must  be  obvious,  the  surgeon  ought  to  be 
apprized  that  such  swelling  and  inflammation  ought 
not  to  occasion  the  least  delay  in  placing  the  limb  in 
the  right  posture,  and  pressing  the  upper  fragment  to- 
wards the  lower  one.  Mohrenheim  ascribes  the  lame- 
ness formerly  so  frequent  after  this  fracture,  partly  to 
the  custom  of  not  thinking  of  bringing  the  jneces  of 
bone  together  until  the  swelling  had  subsided,  and 
partly  to  the  fashion  of  bending  the  joint  too  soon, 
with  a  view  of  preserving  its  motion.  But,  says  he, 
nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  it  is  most  advanta- 
geous to  attend  to  the  union  of  the  fracture  first, 
and  to  the  flexibility  of  the  joint  afterward. — {Beobach- 
lungen,  b.  2,  8vo.  1783.)  Boyer  has  likewise  re- 
marked, that  the  uniting  substance  is  apt  to  yield,  and 
become  lengthened,  by  bending  the  knee  too  early,  and 
he  therefore  never  allows  this  motion  to  be  performed 
before  the  end  of  two  months.  When  the  ligamentous 
substance  is  long,  and  the  patient  very  slow  in  regain- 
ing the  use  of  the  extensor  muscles,  he  should  sit 
every  day  on  a  table,  and  endeavour  to  bring  them  into 
action,  and  as  this  increases,  a  weight  may  be  affixed 
to  the  foot,  as  Hunter,  Sheldon,  &c.  recommend. 

Nothing  keeps  the  leg  more  surely  extended  than  a 
long,  broad,  excavated  splint,  with  a  suitable  pad,  ap- 
plied to  the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  and 
fixed  there  with  a  roller,  while  the  thigh  itself  is  to  be 
bent  by  raising  the  whole  limb,  from  the  heel  to  the  top 
of  the  thigh,  with  pillows,  which,  of  course,  must  form 
a  gradual  ascent  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  to 
the  foot. 

The  broken  patella  is  alraosl  always  united  by  means 
of  a  ligamentous  substance,  instead  of  bone. 

However,  that  an  osseous  union  may  follow  a  trans- 
verse fracture  of  the  patella,  and  still  more  frequently 
a  perpendicular  one,  is  a  fact  of  which  there  is  not  now 
the  slightest  doubt.  Thus,  Lallement  has  published 
an  unequivocal  specimen  of  a  transverse  fracture 
united  by  bone,  with  the  history  of  the  case,  and  the 
appearances  after  the  death  of  the  patient  from  some 
other  affection.— (Boyer,  Traite  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p. 
355,  &c.)  In  the  collection  of  Dr.  William  Hunter, 
there  is  one  well-marked  instance  of  the  bony  union  of 
a  transverse  fracture  of  the  patella,  and  other  exam- 
ples have  been  seen  in  the  dead  subject  by  Mr.  Wilson. 
— (0/t  the  Stracture,  Physiology,  <S-c.  of  the  Skeletcm, 
p.  240.)  In  Mr.  Charles  Bell's  museum  may  also  be 
seen  similar  specimens. — (0;i  Injuries  of  the  Spine 
and  Thigh-bone,  p.  57,  58.)  The  reason  why  trans- 
verse fractures  of  the  patella  do  not  commonly  unite  by 
callus,  ia  not  owing  to  the  want  of  power  in  this  bone 
to  produce  an  osseoua  connecting  substance ;  for,  as 
Larrey  has  several  times  noticed,  if  the  fragments  are 
kept  in  perfect  contact  by  m; ans  of  a  suitable  appara- 
tus, their  bony  reunion  becomes  so  complete,  that 
scarcely  any  vestige  of  the  injury  can  afterward  be 
traced. — (Journ.  Complim.  t.  8,  p.  114.)  Indeed,  it  is 
a  fact,  on  which  Larrey  dwells,  as  affording  a  proof 
that  callus  is  produced  not  by  tlie  periosteum,  but  by 
the  vessels  of  the  bones  themselves.  And  what  must 
add  strength  to  tho  purport  of  the  foregoing  remarks  is 
the  consideration,  that  perpendicular  or  longitudinal  frac- 
tures of  the  patella,  which  are  not  liable  to  any  displace- 
ment from  the  action  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg, 
readily  admit  of  bony  union.— (WiZson  on  the  Structure 
and  Physiology,  ^W.  of  the  Skeleton,  p.  239.)  This  is 
a  statement  which,  I  think,  could  not  be  rendered  doubt- 
ful by  any  experiments  made  on  animals,  without  the 
advantages  of  quietude  and  proper  treatment.  Yet, 
there  are  other  facts  related,  which  prove  that,  both  in 
longitudinal  and  transverse  fractures,  a  ligamentous 
union  is  generally  produced,  when  the  fragments  are 
separated ;  but,  if  these  are  not  drawn  asunder,  an  os- 
seous union  takes  place.  Thus,  in  one  case  reported 
by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  one-third  of  the  patella  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  this  bone,  and  had  united  by  liga- 
ment, a  free  motion  being  left  between  the  fragments. 
—{^Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p.  94.)  The  same  gentle- 
man divided  the  patella  longitudinally  in  a  dog,  with- 
out extending  the  division  into  the  tendon  above,  orthe 
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ligament  below,  so  that  thv  fragments  could  notts  1 
parated.  In  three  weeks  a  close  bony  union  was  i 
result.— (P.  95.)  A  case  is  also  related,  in  whic^ 
gentleman  fractured  the  patella  transversely,  and^ 
lower  i)ortion  likewise  perpendicularly.  The  tr 
verse  fracture  united  as  u.sual  by  ligament ;  the  per 
dicular  one  by  bone.— (P.  96.)  Mr.  Charles  Bell  gives 
another  explanation  of  the  cause  of  union  being  by 
bone  or  ligament.  In  the  common  case,  says  he,  ofL 
fracture  of  the  patella  by  the  sudden  action  of  the  qui 
riceps  extensor,  the  pieces  are  sejiarated  without  tl 

degree  of  violence  which  is  necessary  to  produce  i  

union  by  bone.    But  when  the  patella  is  broken  by  a 
blow  or  kick,  there  is  not  only  less  retraction,  but  "  the 
injury,  bloody  effusion,  tumefaction,  and  rigidity  of  the_ 
parts,  resemble  that  which  attends  the  fracture  of 
other  bone,  and  the  fragments  unite  bv  honp  " — '^  i 
juries  of  the  Spine  ij-c,  p.  58.)  _ 

The  incorrect  notions  formerly  entertainea  respect- 
ing the  inconveniences  of  an  exudation  and  projection 
of  the  callus  into  the  joint  after  a  fracture  of  the  pa- 
tella, and  especially  when  the  fragments  are  kept  f 
contact,  were  long  ago  refuted  bv  I'ott  and  Sheldon.-* 
(PotVs  Chir.  Works,  vol.  I,  p.  332,  ed.  of  18C8.  SM 
dart's  Essay  on  the  Fracture  of  the  Patella,  <S-r.  8t 
Land.  1789.)  On  the  contrary,  as  Sir  A.  Cooper  i)ar- 
ticularly  remarks,  "  the  internal  articular  surface  of 
the  bone  preserves  its  natural  smoothness." — {Essays, 
part2,p. 86.)  How  such  doctrine  of  a  superabundant  lal- 
lus  could  be  reconciled  with  the  doubts  about  a  bony  1 
being  ever  possible,  appears  difTicuU  of  explanation. 

Pott,  and  some  others,  thought  that  there  being  ( 
monly  an  interspace  afterward,  between  the  two  pie 
of  the  patella,  with  a  certain  length  of  the  connectii] 
substance,  might  be  advantageous  in  the  motion  of  " 
joint;  but  Desault,  Boyer,  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Sir  J.  Ear 
and  others,  have  always  found  that  the  greater  the  i' 
tance  between  the  two  pieces  of  the  bone,  the  greate 
the  difilculty  afterward  in  walking  up  a  rising  or  on 
an  unequal  ground. 

In  the  treatment  of  a  longitudinal  or  perpendicular 
fVacture  of  the  patella,  the  leg  should  be  kept  extendec^ 
leeches  used,  and  a  cold  lotion  applied.  After  a  fei 
days  a  roller  is  to  be  put  round  the  limb,  and  then  a  lac 
knee-cap  with  straps  buckled  round  the  limb  above  a^ 
below  the  patella.— (.1.  Cooper,  vol.  cit.  p.  9t).)  The* 
perierice  of  Dupuytren  confirms  the  fact,  that  a  long 
tudinal  fracture  of  the  patella  is  soon  firmly  cons 
dated. — {Annuaire  M  d.  Chir.  de  Paris,  p.  94,  ito. 
ris,  1819.)  Compound  fractures  of  the  patella  flre- 
quently  terminate  in  the  death  of  the  patient,  unless 
amputation  be  done  early.  The  injury,  however,  do 
not  invariably  lead  either  to  the  loss  of  life  or  limb, 
saw  a  ca.se  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in  the  ye 
1820,  under  Mr.  Vincent,  where  the  patella  was  broh 
to  pieces,  and  the  opening  so  extensive  that  the  finger* 
readily  passed  into  the  joint ;  yet,  after  a  tedious  con- 
finement, the  formation  of  abscesses,  and  the  separa- 
tion of  several  fragments  of  bone,  the  patient  reco- 
vered with  a  stiff  joint.  In  general,  however,  I  belicTe, 
with  Sir  A.  Cooper,  that  in  componnd  fractures  of  the 
patella,  if  the  laceration  be  extensive,  or  the  contusion 
very  considerable,  amputation  will  be  required :  but  if 
the  wound  be  small,  the  patient  not  irritable,  and  no 
sloughing  of  the  integuments  or  Ugament  likely  tooc- 
cur,  it  will  be  best  to  try  to  save  the  limb.— (Fo/.  cit. 
p.  99.)  The  wound  should  be  reunited  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  advantage  taken  of  evaporating  lotions, 
perfect  rest  in  a  desirable  posture,  a  very  low  regimen, 
leeches,  venesection,  and  saline  opening  medicines. 
Since  writing  the  above  remarks  I  have  seen  another 
case  of  bad  compound  fracture  of  the  patella  in  St 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  where  it  has  been  about^ 
month.  No  fragments  of  bone  have  yet  been  remove^^ 
but  a  good  deal  of  matter  issues  daily  from  the  wo« 
The  case  must  be  regarded  as  in  a  very  precarious  r* 
though,  if  hectic  symjjtoms  should  not  lower  the) 
too  much,  the  limb  will  probably  be  saved 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  cited,  consult  D. 
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turd  PatellcB  et   Olecrani,  4to.  Hagce  Comit.    17801 
Buirer  in  v.  Sicbold,  Chiron,  t.\,p.  64.    T.  Alcock, 
in  Trans,  of  the  Associated  ApotJucaries,  ^Src  vol  I. 
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e<?ed  to  be  most  common  in  children.  Experience 
f  roves  that  the  two  bones  of  the  leg  are  much  more 
r.^quently  broken  together  than  singly  ;  a  fact  ascribed 

V  Boyer  to  the  strength  of  the  knee  and  ankle-joints. 

{Traite  des Mai.  Clur.  t.  3,  />.  360.)  The  direction  of 
J  en  obliquo  fracture  of  the  tibia  is  found  to  be  pretty 
constantly  from  below  upwards,  and  from  within  out- 
wards, the  end  of  the  upper  fragment  mostly  present- 
ing itself  under  the  skin  at  the  front  and  inner  part  of 
the  leg.  In  these  cases,  the  longitudinal  displacement  of 
the  fracture  is  less  constant  than  the  horizontal  and  angu- 
lar. However,  when  it  does  happen,  the  inl'erior  frag- 
ments aredrawn  outwards  and  backwards,  whilcthe  su- 
perior project  internally  and  forwards.  The  angular  dis- 
Olacement  may  be  produced  either  by  the  action  of  the  pos- 
terior muscles  of  the  leg,  or  the  weight  of  the  fool,  and 
fn  both  cases  the  angle  projects  forwards.  But  it  may 
be  directed  posteriorly,  if  the  heel  be  too  much  raised. 
h.  rotatory  displacement,  most  commonly  happening  in 
the  direction  outwards,  is  produced  by  the  inclination 
of  the  toot,  and  if  this  be  turned  too  much  inwards,  the 
rotatory  displacement  will  be  in  that  direction.  A  lon- 
gitudinal displacement  cannot  take  place  in  transverse 
fractures,  on  account  of  the  considerable  extent  of  the 
surfaces  of  bone ;  but  in  oblique  fractures,  the  inl'erior 
fragments  are  almost  always  drawn  upwards  by  the 
action  of  the  posterior  muscles  of  the  leg,  in  which  po- 
sition of  the  parts  the  lower  ends  of  the  superior  frag- 
ments project  forwards,  and  may  be  felt  by  the  hand. 
Sometimes,  however,  when  the  solution  of  continuity 
is  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,  the  anterior  pro- 
jection will  be  produced  by  the  lower  pieces.  In  both 
kinds  of  displacement,  the  pointed  ends  of  the  bones 
may  tear  and  penetrate  tlie  integuments,  and  cause  a 
compound  fracture. 

The  usual  symptoms  denoting  a  fracture  of  both 
bones  of  the  leg  are,  a  change  in  the  direction  and  shape 
of  the  limb,  pain,  and  incapability  of  walking,  or  bear- 
ing upon  the  limb,  mobility  of  the  fractured  i)ieccs,  and 
a  distinct  crepitus. 

Fractures  near  tlie  knee  are  not  very  subject  to  dis- 
placement, on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  tibia  at 
that  part;  but  they  are  more  dangerous  than  those  of 
the  middle  of  the  bone,  becau-se  otten  followed  by  in- 
flammation of  the  knee-joint.  Fractures  close  to  the 
ankle  are  stil!  more  dangerous.  Oblique  fractures  are 
very  difficult  of  management,  and  when  their  displace- 
ment is  upwards  and  outwards,  the  integuments  are  in 
danger  of  being  torn  by  the  projecting  points  of  the  su- 
perior portion  of  the  tibia.— (Boyer.)  To  bad  com- 
pound fractures  of  the  leg  most  of  the  observations  are 
applicable  already  delivered  on  comjiound  fractures  in 
general. 

When  the  size  of  the  tibia  is  compared  with  that  of 
the  fibula,  and  the  close  connexion  of  these  bones  to 
each  other  is  remembered,  an  opinion  might  be  formed, 
that  the  first  could  never  be  broken  without  the  second. 
Experience,  however,  proves  the  contrary.  And  rea- 
sons for  this  fact,  as  Boyer  remarks,  may  be  deduced 
from  the  consideration  that  the  tibia  is  the  bone  which 
supports  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  that  it  is  situdted 
at  the  fore  part  of  the  limb,  simply  covered  by  the  skin 
and  much  exposed  to  the  effects  of  violence.— (Traj^c 
des  Mai..  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  373.)  When  the  tibia  alone  is 
broken,  the  fracture  is  said  to  be  generally  transverse. 

If  the  injury  happens  near  the  knee,  the  great  extent 
of  the  fractured  surfaces  prevents  any  considerable  dis- 
placement of  the  fragments ;  and  the  fibula,  acting  as 
A  suirport  on  flie  external  side,  contributes  also  to  this 
eSect.  Boyer,  however,  has  seen  one  instance  in  which 
the  tibia  was  broken  by  the  kick  of  a  horse,  and  the 
fragments  displaced  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
bone,  which  dL«placoment  could  not  be  rectified,  so  that 
the  bofic  remained  permanently  arched  at  the  part. 

The  absence  of  displacement  oft(;n  renders  the  diag- 
nosis of  fractures  of  the  tibia  very  difiicult,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty is  farther  increased  by  the  little  pain  and  incon- 
venience produced  by  such  a  fracture,  with  which  per- 
v./iis  have  been  known  even  to  walk. 

W  iH'iicver  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  accident,  in 
</jiisi  ijwcnco  of  a  blow  or  a  fall  on  the  leg,  the  part 
should  be  mitmtely  examined.  The  fingers  are  to  be 
moved  along  the  anterior  side  of  the  tibia,  the  slightest 
ineiiualiiy  in  which  may  be  easily  perceived,  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  covered  only  by  the  skin ;  and  the 
motion  of  the  pieces  may  lif  (listiiiguitjhud  by  grasping 
the  opposite  ends  of  the  lioiu;,  and  pushing  t'uom  iu  ^^'* ' 


trary  directions.  However,  this  motion  and  the  crq4* 
tus  are  not  always  very  plain,  on  account  of  the  fibula 
not  allowing  the '  fractured  portions  to  be  sufilcienlly 
moved  on  one  another. 

In  a  review  of  the  position  and  Btrength  of  the  tw» 
bones  of  the  leg,  it  will  appear  that  the  tibia  eupporta 
alone  the  whole  weight  of  the  body,  every  shock  di- 
rected in  the  axis  of  the  limb,  and  many  kinds  of  force 
applied  also  in  the  transverse  direction,  without  ope- 
rating upon  any  particular  point.  Hence  the  frequency 
of  fractures  of  the  tibia ;  and  if  the  fibula  is  general- 
broken  at  the  same  time,  the  latter  injury  is  but  subse- 
quent to  the  other,  and  takes  place  because  this  slen- 
der bone  is  not  capable  of  bearing  the  weight  of  ttw 
body,  the  impulse  of  external  violence,  and  even  the  ao 

t'on  of  the  muscles,  after  the  tibia  has  given  way. 

(Dupuytren,  Annuaire  Med.  Chir.  des  Hopitaux  de  Pif 
ris,  p.  15,  ito.  Paris,  1819.)  On  the  other  hand,  as  the 
same  distinguished  surgeon  remarks,  the  fibula  being 
principally  designed  as  a  support  for  the  outside  of  the 
foot,  it  is  particulariy  when  this  function  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted, and  its  lower  end  has  to  make  resistance  to  ef^ 
forts  made  in  thai  direction,  that  it  is  fractured;  and  if 
the  lower  part  of  the  tibia  be  al.so  sometimes  broken  by 
the  same  force,  it  is  almost  always  consecutively,  and 
not  by  the  eflTect  of  a  diiect  and  simultaneous  action 
upon  the  two  bones.— (P.  17.)  All  fractures  of  the 
fibula,  however,  are  not  caused  in  the  preceding  man- 
ner ;  and  Dujiuy tren  concurs  with  t  oyer,  Mr.  C.  Bell, 
and  ail  the  best  writers  on  this  subject,  in  dividing 
these  cases  into  two  kinds :  first,  those  in  which  the 
force  is  applied  directly  to  the  bone  itself;  secondly, 
the  more  important  and  serious  cases,  in  which  the 
force  operates  upon  the  fibula,  through  the  medium  of 
the  foot.  With  respect  to  the  first  class  of  cases,  the 
situation  of  the  fibula  on  the  outer  side  of  the  leg,  a 
sittiation  which  would  seem  to  expose  it  much  to  ex- 
ternal violence ;  its  slenderness ;  the  interspace  left  be- 
tween it  and  the  tibia  at  the  middle  part  of  the  leg; 
and  the  way  in  which  each  end  of  it  rests  upon  the 
latter  bone ;  would  lead  one  to  expect  that  its  middle 
portion  must  often  be  broken ;  yet  the  ca.se  is  less  fre- 
quent than  might  be  apprehended.  And,  as  Hupuytrcn 
observes,  there  are  two  reasons  for  this  fact ;  viz.  the 
protection  which  the  fibula  receives  from  the  perwisei 
muscles,  and  the  rarity  of  circumstances  capable  of 
producing  a  fracture  by  a  direct  cause.  These  frac- 
tures, which  are  not  usually  attended  with  deformity, 
and  in  some  cases  even  do  not  hinder  the  patient  from 
bearing  upon  the  foot,  cannot  for  the  most  part  be  ascer- 
tained, unless  attention  be  paid  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  accident  was  produced,  and  to  the  presence  of  ec- 
chymosis,  and  of  more  or  less  pain  in  the  part  which 
has  been  struck,  or  pressed  upon  ;  together  with  a  de- 
gree of  irregularity  of  the  fibula,  perceptible  by  the 
fingers,  and  a  more  or  less  distinct  moveableness  and 
crepitus  of  the  ends  of  the  fracture. 

The  usual  causes  of  this  sort  of  fracture  are  blows 
on  the  fibula,  gun-shot  wounds,  the  fall  of  heavy  bodiea 
on  the  outside  of  the  leg,  or  the  passage  of  them  over 
the  same  part.  The  foot  is  generally  twisted,  either 
inwards  or  outwards ;  and  in  most  instances  the  acci- 
dent is  easily  cured  by  means  of  rest,  without  being 
accompanied  by  any  of  the  symptoms  so  often  compli- 
cating other  fractures  of  the  fibula,  produced  by  distor- 
tion of  the  {oot.~{Dupu7jtren,  vol.  cit.  p.  40.)  A  striking 
analogy  may  be  remarked  between  fractures  of  the 
central'  part  of  the  fibula  and  those  of  the  correspond- 
ing portion  of  the  ulna,  and  this  in  respect  to  causes, 
symptoms,  treatment,  and  consequences.  Fractures  of 
the  middle  of  the  ulna,  like  those  of  the  body  of  the 
fibula,  are  always  occasioned  by  blows  or  falls  on  the 
fractured  part,  or  by  violence  applied  directly  to  the 
bone.  Such  fractures  are  scarcely  ever  attended  with 
any  deformity  in  the  limb,  incapacity  of  moving  it,  or 
displacement  of  the  fragments ;  and  just  a  some  indi- 
viduals are  able  to  walk  with  a  broken  libula,  others, 
notwithstanding  a  fracture  of  the  ulna,  are  found  capa- 
ble of  using  their  forearm  nearly  as  well  as  if  it  were 
free  from  injury.  The  latter  case,  like  that  of  a  frac- 
ture of  the  fibula,  can  only  be  known  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  the  hurt  was  received,  the 
pain,  ecchymosis,  irregularities,  motion,  and  crophue, 
which  last  effects  are  also  not  very  obvious  so  high  up 
the  bone.  Like  fractures  of  the  body  of  the  fibula, 
of  the  body  of  the  ulna  only  require  rest  au«<  dis'^ 
"pnlicationa.  and  very  seldom  the  bandagea  fcu 
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sary  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  both  bones  of  the 
forearm,  or  of  those  of  the  radius  alone.— {Vol.  cit. 
p.  50.) 

Fractures  of  the  fibula  from  an  indirect  cause  may 
happen  from  the  foot  being  violently  twisted  either  in- 
wards or  outwards.  In  both  instances  the  cause  of  the 
fracture  is  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  line  in 
which  the  weight  of  the  body  is  transmitted.  In  the 
first  case,  the  said  line,  instead  of  following,  as  it  com- 
monly does,  the  axis  of  the  tibia,  and  falling  upon  the 
astragalus,  crosses  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  and  the 
ankle-joint,  obliquely  from  within  outwards,  and  after 
passing  across  the  malleolus  externus,  extends  to  the 
outside  of  the  member.  The  parts  then  supporting  the 
weight  of  the  body  are  the  malleolus  externus  and  the 
lower  end  of  the  tibia ;  besides  wliich  state  of  parts, 
the  same  malleolus  is  subjected  to  the  traction  of  the 
external  lateral  ligaments,  wliich  operate  with  great 
Icrce,  in  consequence  of  those  ligaments  being  now 
nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula, 
while  this  process  itself  is  in  contact  with  the  astraga- 
lus, which  is  propelled  from  within  outwards  by  the 
tibia.  The  latter  bone,  being  thicker  and  stronger 
than  the  fibula,  generally  resists;  and  if  the  mal- 
leolus internus  sometimes  happens  to  break,  it  is  se- 
condarily, as  an  effect  of  the  displacement  of  the  foot 
outwards. 

In  the  other  example,  where  the  foot  is  twisted  out- 
wards, the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing its  usual  course,  obliquely  crosses  the  lower 
end  of  the  fibula,  the  ankle-joint,  and  the  malleolus  in- 
ternus, and  falls  on  the  ground  at  a  greater  or  less 
distance  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  foot.  On  the  one 
side,  the  internal  lateral  ligaments  and  malleolus,  and 
on  the  other,  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula,  are  then  the 
parts  which  have  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  whole  body 
and  the  force  of  the  muscles ;  and  they  are  also  the 
parts  which  are  torn  and  fractured;  first,  the  internal 
lateral  ligaments,  or  the  malleolus ;  and,  secondly,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  Qhn\?i.—{Annuaire  MH.  Chir.  de 
Paris,  1819,  p.  66,  67.)  Some  of  the  symptoms  of  a 
fracture  of  the  fibula,  from  an  indirect  cause,  depend 
upon  the  fracture  of  that  bone,  and  others  upon  the  dis- 
location of  the  foot.  They  are  divided  by  Dupuytren 
into  two  kinds ;  viz.  ■presumptive  and  characteristic. 
The  first  are,  the  way  in  which  the  patient  received  his 
hurt :  a  noise  or  sort  of  crack  heard  by  him  at  the  instant 
of  the  injury ;  a  fixed  pain  at  the  lower  part  of  the  fibula  ; 
a  difliculty  or  inabihty  of  walking  ;  more  or  less  swell- 
ing round  the  ankle,  esi)ecially  about  the  malleolus  ex- 
ternus and  lower  portion  of"  the  fibula.  The  charac- 
teristic symptoms  are,  an  irregularity  and  unnatural 
moveableness  of  some  point  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
ftbula ;  a  crepitus,  which  can  be  more  or  less  distinctly 
felt  by  pressing  upon  and  moving  the  part ;  mobility  of 
the  whole  foot  transversely  or  horizontally ;  a  facility 
of  bringing  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula  towards  the  tibia 
by  pressure;  a  change  in  the  point  of  incidence  of  the 
axis  of  the  limb  upon  the  foot ;  distortion  of  the  foot 
outwards,  and  sometimes  backwards ;  rotation  of  the 
same  part  upon  its  axis  from  within  outwards  ;  an  an- 
gular depression,  more  or  less  manifest,  at  the  outer 
and  lower  part  of  the  leg ;  jtrojection  of  the  internal 
malleolus  ;  disappearance  of  almost  all  these  symp- 
toms, as  soon  as  reduction  is  effected  by  a  force  ap- 
plied to  tlie  foot ;  and  their  immediate  recurrence  when 
such  force  is  discontinued,  particularly  if  the  limb  be  in 
the  extended  posture.~( ro/.  cit.  p.  68.) 

In  considering  the  varieties  of  simple  fracture  of  the 
fibula,  the  first  to  which  Dupuytren  adverts  is  that  in 
which  the  bone  is  broken  more  than  three  inches  above 
ths  extremity  of  the  mnlleohis  externus  ;  a  case  nei- 
ther accompanied  nor  followed  by  any  displacement  of 
the  foot,  and  almost  always  produced  by  the  direct 
application  of  violence  to  the  broken  part  of  the 
bone. 

A  second  variety  of  simple  fractures  of  the  fibula  is 
when  the  bone  has  been  broken,  either  by  direct  or 
indirect  force,  within  three  inches  from  the  end  of  the 
malleolus  externus,  and  when  the  foot  is  not  displaced, 
though  much  displacement  is  possible,  and,  indeed, 
oflen  arises  from  the  slightest  effort  or  movement 
made  by  the  patient.  The  most  frequent  point  of  in- 
jury is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  above  the  extremity 
of  vhe  outer  malleolus.  This  is  generally  ihe  place  of 
a  fracture  caused  by  a  twist  of  the  foot  outwards  ;  but 
the  accident  may  happen  lower  down,  as  is  commonly 
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seen,  when  the  fracture  is  occasioned  by  a  twiut  ot  tho 
foot  inwards. 

These  fractures  of  the  fibula,  abstractedly  viewed, 
not  of  much  importance  in  themselves;  but  with 
ence  to  the  manner  in  which  they  facilitate  the 
cation  of  the  foot,  they  are  very  serious. 

Among  the  most  frequent  complications  of  fractures 
of  the  fibula,  are  the  rupture  of  the  internal  lateral  liga- 
ments, the  detachment  of  the  point  of  the  inner  mal- 
leolus, and  fracture  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tibia.  When 
these  injuries  originate  from  a  violent  twist  of  the  foot 
outwards,  they  precede  the  fracture  of  the  fibula  ;  but 
when  they  are  caused  by  a  twist  inwards,  they  follow 
the  breaking  of  that  bone. — (Dupuytren,  vol.  cit.  v.  %  ) 

Besides  distortion  of  the  foot  outwards  or  inwards, 
as  attending  certain  fractures  of  the  fibula,  another 
complication  may  be  dislocation  of  the  foot  backwards, 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  and 
not  by  the  same  causes  which  broke  the  bone.  Ho 
ever,  whenever  the  malleolus  internus  has  not  givi 
way,  the  dislocation  is  incomplete,  and  the  foot  is  ii 
clined  outwards  as  well  as  backwards.  In  the  com- 
plete luxation,  as  Dupuytren  remarks,  the  bent  posture 
is  found  exceedingly  advantageous,  though  he  admits 
that  it  will  not  always  answer  in  maintaining  the 
duction 

TREATMENT  OF  FRACTURES   OF  THE    LEG. 

As  in  cases  of  fractured  thighs,  the  practitioner 
adopt  either  a  bent  or  a  straight  position  of  the  liml 
in  this  country,  surgeons  mostly  follow  iMr.  Poll's 
vice,  and  select  the  first  one  of  which  alone  I  shall 
treat.    That  the  bent  position  is,  generally  speaking, 
the  most  advantageous  for  a  broken  leg,  1  am  well  con 
vinced.    The  strong  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg  are 
the  powers  which  tend  to  displace  the  ends  of  the  frac- 
ture, and  their  relaxation  is  a  thing  of  the  first-rate  im- 
portance.   It  is  quite  different  in  the  thigh,  where  the 
muscles  are  so  numerous,  that  the  attempt  to  relax,  by 
any  position  of  the  limb,  all  such  as  have  the  power 
displacing  the  fragments,  would  be  in  vain, 
ready  to  acknowledge,  however,  that  in  the  bent 
ture  the  apparatus  is  defective,  inasmuch  as  it  d 
not  keep  the  knee-joint  from  moving ;  but  yet  it  is 
tarn  that   such  motion  has  not  so  injurious  an  effc 
upon  fractures  of  the  leg  as  it  has  upon  those  of 
thigh.    When  the  case  is  comi)licated  with  a  wou 
which  cannot  be  dressed  in  the  bent  posture  of 
limb,  without  great  disturbance   of  the  fracture, 
straight  position  ought  unquestionably  to  be  preferi 
With  respect  to  one  of  Mr.  Pott's  objections  to  this 
sition,  viz.  that  it  makes  the  knee  stiff  for  a  long  whi! 
afterward,  I  suspect  that  we   should    not   lay  niucti 
stress  Uf)on  the  circumstance ;  because,  as  Boyer  has 
correctly  observed,  it  is  always  the  joint  situated  belo' 
the  fracture  that  is  thus  affected. 

"  In  the  fracture  of  the  fibula  only  (says  Pott), 
position  is  not  of  much  consequence ;  because,  by 
tibia  remaining  entire,  the  figure  of  the  leg  is  preserved, 
and  extension  quite  unnecessary  ;  but  still,  even  here, 
the  laying  the  leg  on  its  side  instead  of  on  the  calf  is 
attended  with  one  very  good  consequence,  viz.  that  the 
confinement  of  the  knee,  in  a  moderately  bent  position, 
does  not  render  it  so  incapable  of  flexion  and  use  after- 
ward as  the  straight  or  extended  position  of  it  does ; 
and  consequently,  that  the  patient  will  be  much  sooner 
able  to  walk  whose  leg  has  been  kept  in  the  fomi 
posture,  than  he  whose  leg  has  been  confined 
latter. 

In  the  fracture  of  both  tibia  and  fibula,  the  kni 
should  be  moderately  bent,  the  thigh,  body,  and  leg  be- 
ing in  the  same  position  as  in  the  broken  thigh.  If 
common  splints  be  used,  one  should  be  placed  under- 
neath the  leg,  extendmg  from  above  the  knee  to  below 
the  ankle,  the  foot  being  proi)erly  oupported  by  pillows, 
bolsters,  &c.,  and  another  splint  of  the  same  lengtll 
should  be  placed  on  the  upjMjr  side,  comprenendii  ~ 
both  joints  in  the  same  manner ;  which  disjwsition 
splints  ought  always  to  be  observed,  as  to  their  lengtl  _ 
if  the  leg  be  laid  extended  in  the  common  way,  only 
changing  the  nominal  position  of  them,  as  the  ptwture 
of  the  leg  is  changed,  and  calling  what  is  inferior  in 
one  case  exterior  in  the  other ;  and  what  is  superior  in 
one,  in  the  other  inferior. 

If  Mr.  Sharp's  splints  be  made  use  of,  there  is  in 
ore  of  them  a  provision  for  the  more  easy  support  of 
the  foot  and  ankle,  by  an  excavation  in,  and  a  prolougar' 
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Hon  oi,  tne  lower  or  fibular  splint,  for  the  purpose  of 
Iteejiing  the  foot  steady. "— (/*<>«.) 

The  strong  muscles  of  the  leg  being  relaxed  by  plac- 
ing the  limb  m  the  bent  position,  as  advised  by  Pott, 
the  surgeon  is  to  make  such  extension  as  seems  re- 
quisite for  bringing  the  ends  of  the  fracture  into  even 
apposition  Then  he  is  carefully  to  raise  the  leg  a 
little  way  tivm  the  surface  of  the  bed,  by  taking  firmly 
hold  of  the  limb  above  and  below  the  fracture,  and  ele- 
vating the  broken  bones  together  in  such  a  way  as 
shall  keep  both  the  uitper  and  lower  portions  as  nearly 
as  possible  on  the  same  level.  At  this  moment  an  as- 
sistant should  put  exactly  beneath  the  leg  the  under 
splint,  which  has  been  previously  made  ready  by  co- 
Tering  it  with  a  soil  pad,  and  laying  over  this  an  eigh- 
teen-tailed  bandage.  The  limb  is  now  to  be  gently  de- 
pressed till  it  rests  on  the  apparatus.  The  surgeon, 
before  proceeding  farther,  mu.st  once  more  observe  that 
the  ends  of  the  bones  are  evenly  in  contact.  Being 
assured  of  this  important  point,  he  is  to  apply  a  jiiece  of 
soap-plaster,  and  lay  down  the  tails  of  the  bandage. 
Another  soft  pad  well  filled  with  tow,  is  next  to  be  put 
over  the  upper  surface  of  the  leg,  and  over  that  the 
other  splint,  when  the  straps  are  to  be  tightened. 

Mr.  Pott's  method  of  treating  fractures  of  the  fibula 
complicated  with  luxation  of  the  tibia,  is  described  in 
the  article  DisLocalion ;  and  Dupuytren's  practice  in  the 
last  edition  of  the  Fimt  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Sur- 
gery. 

In  an  oblique  fracture  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  ex- 
tending into  the  knee-joint,  Sir  A.  Cooper  recommends 
the  straight  position,  in  which  the  femur  has  the  good 
effect  of  keeping  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  tibia 
even.  A  roller  is  to  be  used  for  pressing  one  fragment 
towards  the  other ;  a  pasteboard  splint  is  also  to  be  ap- 
plied with  the  same  view ;  and  early  passive  motion 
of  the  joint  is  to  be  practised  in  order  to  prevent  an- 
chylosis. 

When  the  fracture  is  oblique,  but  does  not  reach 
into  the  joint,  ihe  same  author  prefers  placing  the  limb 
on  the  double-inclined  ^Vd.nG.—\Surgical  Essays,  part 
l,p.  103;  and  on  Dislocations,  •i-c.  p.  235.) 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  SCAPULA. 

As  Boyer  correctly  observes,  fractures  of  the  scapula 
are  not  very  common ;  a  circumstance  explicable  by 
the  deep  and  covered  position  of  the  greater  part  of 
this  bone,  and  its  great  mobility.  Nor  can  these  acci- 
dents arise  without  considerable  direct  violence.  How- 
ever, there  are  some  parts  of  the  scapula,  which,  be- 
ing more  superficial,  and  of  a  form  more  likely  to  be 
acted  upon  by  external  bodies,  are  more  frequently 
fractured  :  such  are  the  acromion  and  inferior  angle  of 
the  bone.  Fractures  of  the  coracoid  process,  and  even 
of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  are  also  mentioned  ;  but  the 
instances  of  such  accidents  are  not  common  ;  and 
though  these  parts  of  the  bone  may  appear  in  the  ske- 
leton likely  to  be  often  broken,  their  deep  situation  in 
the  living  subject  generally  saves  them.  Indeed,  as 
Boyer  says,  they  generally  require  great  violence  to 
break  them,  and  then  the  contusion  of  the  soft  parts  is 
a  worse  injury  than  the  fracture  itself:  thus,  this  au- 
thor has  seen  the  coracoid  process  broken  by  the  blow 
of  the  pole  of  a  carriage,  and  the  patient  lost  his  life 
from  the  violence  at  the  same  time  inflicted  upon  all 
the  soft  parts  about  the  shoulder,— (TVaj^e  dcs  Mai 
Ckir.  l.'i,p.  161.) 

When  the  acromion  is  broken,  the  weight  of  the  arm, 
and  the  contraction  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  draw  it 
downwards,  while  the  trapezius  and  levator  scapulse 
draw  the  rest  of  the  bone  upwards  and  backwards.  The 
Foundress  of  the  injured  shoulder  is  lost,  and  part  of 
the  attachment  of  the  deltoid  being  broken  off,  the  head 
of  the  08  humeri  sinks  towards  the  axilla,  as  far  as 
the  w-apHular  ligament  will  permit.  On  tracing  the 
acromion  from  the  spine  of  the  scapula  to  the  clavicle, 
th  surgeon  will  feel  a  depression  just  at  their  junction. 
The  distance  from  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  to  the 
extremity  of  the  shoulder  is  lessened.  The  natural 
form  of  the  shoulder  may  be  restored  by  raising  the 
arm  by  the  elbow  ;  but  the  deformity  returns  immedi- 
ately the  arm  is  suffered  to  fall  again.  The  accident 
may  be  distinguished  from  a  dislocation,  if  the  surgeon 
raise  ihe  shoulder  by  pushing  the  humerus  upwards, 
when  a  crepitus  will  be  perceptible  to  the  surgeon's 
hand  applied  over  the  acromion,  on  the  limb  being  ro- 
tated.—(y4.  Coopei  on  Dinlocations,  8rc.  p.  455.) 


^yhen  the  lower  angle  is  broken,  the  scrratus  major 
anticus  draws  it  forwards,  while  the  rest  of  the  scapula 
remains  in  its  natural  situation  ;  or  if  the  angular  por- 
tion be  considerable,  the  teres  major,  and  some  fibres 
of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  contribute  to  its  displacement 
forwards  and  upwards. 

When  the  coracoid  process  is  fractured,  the  pecto- 
ralis  minor,  coraco-brachialis,  and  short  head  of  the 
biceps  concur  in  drawing  it  forwards  and  downwards. 

When  the  neck  of  the  scapula  is  fractured,  the 
weight  of  the  arm  makes  it  drop  down  so  considera- 
bly as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  dislocation  ;  but  the 
facility  cf  lifting  the  os  brachii  upwards,  the  crepitus, 
and  the  falling  of  the  limb  downwards  again,  immedi- 
ately it  is  unsupported,  are  circumstances  clearly  mark- 
ing that  the  case  is  not  a  dislocation.  According  to 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  crepitus  is  best  perceived  through 
the  medium  of  the  coracoid  process.  The  degree  in 
which  the  glenoid  cavity  and  the  head  of  the  humerus 
descend,  he  observes,  depends  very  much  ujion  whe- 
ther the  ligament  between  the  under  part  of  the  spine 
of  the  scapula  and  the  glenoid  cavity  is  lacerated  or 
not. — {On  Dislocations,  Ac.  p.  459.) 

Sometimes  great  pains  and  a  crepitus  are  experi- 
enced on  moving  the  shoulder-joint  after  an  accident ; 
and  yet  the  spine,  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  and  all  the 
above  parts,  are  not  broken.  In  this  circumstance,  it  is 
to  be  suspected  either  that  a  small  portion  of  the  head 
of  the  OS  brachii,  or  a  little  piece  of  the  glenoid  cavity 
of  the  scapula,  is  broken  off;  which  latter  occurrence^ 
I  think,  is  not  very  uncommon. 

When  the  inferior  angle  is  broken  the  part  remains 
motionless,  while  the  rest  of  the  scapula  is  moved ;. 
and  it  is  so  separated,  that  no  mistake  can  be  made. — 
(Boyer.) 

Fractures  of  the  spine  and  body  of  the  bone  are  all 
attended  with  a  crepitus ;  and  in  the  first  case.s,  an 
irregularity  of  the  injured  part  may  generally  be  felt. 

The  prognosis  of  fractures  of  the  scapula  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  situation  of  the  injury,  and  the  attendant 
circumstances.  Fractures  of  the  body  of  the  bone, 
whatever  may  be  their  direction,  are  generally  very 
simple  and  readily  cured.  Those  of  the  acromion  and 
lower  angle  are  more  troublesome  to  keep  right ;  but 
the  most  serious  cases  are  fractures  of  the  coracoid 
process  and  neck  of  the  bone,  which  cannot  be  kept 
right  without  great  difficulty,  and  are  said  to  be  fre- 
quently followed  by  a  considerable  stiffness  of  the  arm, 
inability  to  raise  it,  its  atrophy,  and  even  paralysis! 
In  other  respects,  the  danger  of  fractures  of  the  sca- 
pula depends  less  upon  the  solution  of  continuity  in 
the  bone,  than  the  contusion  of  the  soft  parts  or  injury 
of  the  thoracic  viscera.  However,  when  the  fracture 
is  comminuted  and  the  splinters  are  forced  into  the 
subscapularis  muscle,  abscesses  may  form  under  the 
bone,  and,  according  to  Boyer,  require  a  perforation  to 
be  made  in  it  (Mai.  Chir.  t.3,  p.  165);  a  proceeding 
which  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  would  ever  be 
judicious,  as  making  a  depending  opening  in  the  soft 
parts  must  be  far  better  practice.  In  military  surgery 
the  scapula  is  often  injured  by  sabre-cuts ;  but  as  Dr.. 
Hennen  remarks,  this  bone,  when  preserved  from  moc 
tion,  is  found  in  these  cases  to  unite  with  great  readi 
ness  and  without  future  inconvenience.— (Prmcjp/e« 
of  Military  Stir^ery,  p.  48,  ed.  2.) 

According  to  Boyer,  when  the  scapula  is  fractured 
longitudinally  or  transversely,  it  is  merely  necessary 
to  fix  the  arm  to  the  side  by  means  of  a  bandage  which 
includes  the  arm  and  trunk  Horn  the  shoulder  to  the 
elbow.  Thus  the  motions  of  the  shoulder,  which  are 
only  concomitant  with  those  of  the  ann,  are  prevented 

When  the  inferior  angle  is  broken  and  drawn  down- 
wards and  forwards  by  the  serratus  major  anticus,  the 
scapula  must  be  pushed  towards  the  fragment  by  inclin 
ing  the  arm  itself  inwards,  downwards,  and  .urwards, 
where  it  is  to  be  kept  with  a  roller.  The  fragment  is 
also  to  be  kept  backwards  as  nuich  as  possible  with 
compresses  and  a  roller,  and  the  arm  is  to  be  sup- 
ported in  a  sling. 

The  fractureii  acromion  requires  the  arm  to  be  so 
raised  that  the  head  of  the  os  brachii  wUl  push  up  th« 
acromion,  while  an  assistant  pushes  the  .scapula  for 
wards  and  downwards  in  a  contrary  direction  to  thai 
of  the  arm.  To  maintain  this  position,  a  circular  band 
age  is  to  be  applied  round  the  arm  and  body. 

Desault  used  to  apply  also  a  small  pillow  under  tM 
axilla  before  putting  on  the  bandage,  in  order  to  mak« 
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the  head  of  the  os  brachii  project  more  upwards  on 
bringing  the  arm  near  the  side ;  but  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
finds  that  a  pillow  so  placed  does  harm  by  throwing 
the  head  of  tlie  os  humeri  outwards,  and  widely  sepa- 
rating the  ai;romion  from  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  He 
approves  of  raising  tbo  elbow  and  keeping  the  arm 
fixed.  He  also  relaxes  the  deltoid  muscle  by  means 
of  a  cushion  put  between  the  elbow  and  the  side,  the 
elbow  inclining  a  little  backwards :  the  limb  is  to  be 
bound  to  the  chest  in  (his  position  with  a  roller.  The 
union  may  take  place  by  bone,  but  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  maintaining  the  coaptation,  the  uniting  sub- 
stance is  generally  ligamentous.— (A.  Cooper  on  Dis- 
locations,  p.  455.) 

When  the  coracoid  process  is  fractured,  the  muscles 
ttached  to  it  are  to  be  relaxed  by  bringing  the  arm  for- 
wards towards  the  breast  and  confining  it  there  in  a 
tiling;  while  the  shoulder  is  kept  downwards  and  for- 
wards, and  a  compress  confined  just  under  the  broken 
part  with  a  roller. 

The  treatment  of  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  sca- 
pula consists  in  keeping  the  head  of  the  os  humeri  out- 
wards by  means  of  a  thick  cushion  in  the  axilla;  in 
keeping  the  glenoid  cavity  and  arm  raised  with  a  sling ; 
and  in  preventing  all  motion  of  the  arm  by  binding  it 
to  the  trunk  with  a  roller.  In  some  of  these  cases, 
the  apparatus  proposed  by  Mr.  Earle  might  be  very 
useful.— (Pracf.  Obs.  in  Surg.  1823.) 

FRACTURKS  OF  THK  CLAVICLK. 

This  bone,  being  long  and  slender,  unsupported  at  its 
middle,  and  protected  externally  only  by  the  integu- 
ments, is  very  often  broken.  Its  serving  to  keep  the 
scapula  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  sternum,  and  as 
a  poi/it  (Tappui  for  the  03  brachii,  every  impulse  of 
which  it  receives  niakes  its  fractures  still  more  com- 
mon. 

It  may  be  broken  at  any  part ;  but  its  middle,  where 
the  curvature  ia  greatest,  is  most  freiiuently  the  situa- 
tion of  the  injury.  It  is  not  very  oaen  fractured  at  its 
scapulary  extremity  However,  a  direct  force  falling 
on  itij  shoulder  may  break  any  part  of  the  clavicle  on 
which  it  immediately  acts.  The  soft  parts  in  this  kind 
of  case  will  also  be  contused  or  even  lacerated. 

A  comminuted  fracture  may  be  thus  occasioned,  and 
if  the  violence  be  very  great,  the  subclavian  vessels 
and  nerves  may  be  torn.  The  fall  of  a  heavy  body  on 
the  shoulder  often  gives  rise  to  a  paralysis  of  the  arm. 

When  the  fracturing  force  is  api)lied  to  the  ends  of 
the  bone,  as  in  a  fall  on  the  point  of  the  shoulder  or  on 
the  hands  while  the  arms  are  extended,  the  clavicle 
may  be  very  much  bent,  and  fractured  so  obliquely,  that 
the  broken  portions  protrude  through  the  skin. 

Fractures  of  this  bone  are  usually  attended  with  dis- 
placement, except  when  the  injury  takes  place  at  the 
scapulary  extremity  and  within  the  ligament,  tying  the 
clavicle  and  coracoid  process  together. 

The  exiernal  portion  of  the  clavicle  is  always  that 
which  is  displaced.  The  internal  part  cannot  be  moved 
out  of  its  natural  situation,  by  reason  of  the  costo-cla- 
vicular  ligaments,  and  of  its  being  drawn  in  opposite 
directions  by  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus  and  poctora- 
lis  major  muscles.  The  external  portion,  drawn  down 
both  by  the  weight  of  the  arm  and  the  action  of  the 
deltoid  muscle,  and  forwards  and  inwards  by  the  pecto- 
ralis  major,  is  carried  under  the  internal  portion,  which 
projects  over  it.  The  broken  clavicle  no  longer  keep- 
ing the  shoulder  at  a  due  distance  from  the  sternum, 
the  arm  falls  forwards  towards  the  breast.  The  pa- 
tient finds  it  impossible  to  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead, 
because  this  act  makes  a  semicircular  motion  of  the 
humerus  necessary,  which  cannot  be  done  while  that 
bone  has  not  a  firm  point  Wappui.  The  shoulder  and 
upper  extremity  may  be  observed  to  be  nearer  the 
breast  than  those  of  the  opposite  side.  The  motion  of 
the  pieces  of  bone  on  one  another  may  be  felt,  as  well 
as  the  projection  «)f  the  end  of  the  internal  portion. 
When  the  shoulder  is  moved  a  crepitus  may  also  be 
perceived  ;  but  this  is  productive  of  great  pain,  and 
the  diagnosis  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary. 

The  ancients,  and  many  moderns,  have  supposed, 
that,  in  order  to  set  a  fracture  of  the  clavicle,  the  shoul- 
der must  be  drawn  back,  and  fixed  m  that  position. 
The  patient  was  placed  on  a  low  stool,  so  that  an  as- 
sistant might  put  his  knee  between  the  shoulders,  which 
he  drew  back  at  the  same  time  with  both  hands,  while 
the  surgeon  applied  the  bandage  which  was  to  keep  the 


parts  in  this  position.    But  when  the  shoulders 
thus  drawn  towards  one  another,  the  scapula  is  ob^ 
ously  pushed  towards  the  sternum,  and  with  it  the  ( 
ternal  portion  of  the  clavicle,  which  passes  under  I 
internal  fragment. 

The  figure  of  8  bandage  has  commonly  been  used  I 
maintaining  the  parts  in  this  position.    While  the 
sistant  kee])S  back  the  shoulders,  as  above  describe 
the  suigeon  is  to  apply  one  end  of  a  roller  to  thearmj 
on  the  side  aflTectetl,  and  then  make  it  cross  obliquely 
to  the  opposite  shoulder,  round  which  it  is  to  pass,  and 
from  this  to  the  other  shoulder,  about  which  it  is  to  be 
applied  in  the  same  manner,  and  afterward  repeatedly 
crossed  before  and  behind.    The  tightness  with  which 
it  is  necessary  to  apply  this  bandage  produces  a  great_ 
deal  of  excoriation  about  the  armpits,  and  the  effect  [ 
to  make  the  ends  of  the  fracture  overlap  each  othe 
the  very  thing  which  it  is  wished  to  avoid.    IJoyer 
marks,  that  the  iron  cross  proposed  by  Heister, 
corslet  described  by  Brasdor  in  the  Mem.  de  VAcad. 
Cliir.,  and  the  leather  strap  recomitiended  by  Brunnin| 
hausen,  are  only  modifications  of  the  figure  of  8  bar 
age,  and  are  not  at  all  better. 

Desault  advised  extension  to  be  made  by  means  1 
the  limb,  which  is  articulated  with  the  fractured  bor 
This  is  done  by  converting  the  humerus  into  a  leve 
by  carrying  its  lower  end  forwards,  inwards,  and 
wards,  pushing  the  shoulder  backwards,  upwards, 
outwards,  and  putting  a  cushion  in  the  armpit  to  se 
as  a  fulcrum. 

Desault  used  to  put  in  the  armpit  a  hair  or  flocS 
ctishion,  five  or  six  inches  long,  and  three  inches  and  a 
quarter  thick  at  its  base.  Two  strings  are  attached  to 
the  comers  of  the  base,  which  is  placed  upwards :  they 
cross  the  back  and  breast,  and  are  tied  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  other  arm.  The  cushion  being  thus  placed  in  the 
armpit,  and  the  forearm  bent,  Uesault  used  to  ta" 
hold  of  the  patient's  elbow,  and  carry  it  forwards, 
wards,  and  inwards,  pressing  it  forcibly  against  tl 
breast.  By  this  manoeuvre,  the  humerus  carries 
shoulder  outwards,  the  ends  of  the  fracture  becoj 
situated  opposite  each  other,  and  all  deformity  is 
moved. 

An  assistant  is  to  support  the  arm  in  this  positic 
while  the  surgeon,  having  a  single-headed  roller 
yards  long,  is  to  place  one  end  of  it  in  the  armpit  of  1 
opposite  side,  and  then  apply  the  bandage  over 
upper  part  of  the  arm,  and  across  the  back  to  the  sag 
situation.  The  arm  and  trunk  are  to  be  covered 
such  circles  of  the  roller,  as  far  down  as  the  elbo 
drawing  the  bandage  more  tightly  the  lower  it  desceu 

Com]ire.sses,  dipped  in  camphorated  spirit,  are  ne 
to  be  placed  along  the  fractured  bone.  Desault  then 
took  a  second  roller,  of  the  same  length  as  the  first,  and 
put  one  end  of  it  under  the  opposite  armpit,  whence  it 
was  carried  across  the  breast  over  the  compress  and 
fracture,  then  down  behind  the  shoulder  and  arm, 
and  after  having  passed  under  the  elbow,  upwards  i 
the  breast.  Desault  next  brought  it  across  to 
sound  shoulder,  under  and  round  which  he  passed  ( 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  first  turn.  He  then  ( 
veyed  the  roller  across  the  back,  brought  it  over  the 
compresses,  carried  it  down  in  front  of  the  shoulder 
and  arm,  under  the  elbow,  and  obliquely  behind  Jl 
back  to  the  armpit,  where  the  application  began, 
same  plan  was  repeated,  until  all  the  roller  was  sj 
The  apparatus  was  secured  by  pins,  wherever  tl 
promised  to  be  useful,  and  t\ie  i)atient's  hand  was  k€ 
in  a  sling. 

Boyer  has  invented  an  apparatus  for  fractured  cla 
cles,  which  is  more  simple  than  that  employed 
Desault. 

The  cushion  is  to  be  applied  under  the  arm. 
apparatus  consists  of  a  girdle  of  linen  cloth,  which 
passes  round  the  trunk  on  a  level  with  the  elbow.  Tt  is 
fixed  on  by  means  of  three  strai)s  and  as  many  buckles 
At  an  equal  distance  from  its  extremities  are  plao'" 
externally  on  each  side  two  buckles,  two  before  and  U 
behind  the  arm.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  arm  is  to! 
laced  a  piece  bf  quilted  cloth,  five  or  six  fingers  br 
Four  straps  arc  attached  to  it,  which  correspond  to  tl 
buckles  on  the  outside  of  the  girdle,  and  serve  both  r  _ 
keep  the  arm  close  to  the  trunk,  and  from  moving  eithJT 
backwards  or  forwards. 

Certainly,  the  methods  recommended  by  Desault  and 
Boyer  are  very  judicious  and  scientific.    They  are  i 
however,  much  adopted  in  this  country,  perhaos  in  r 
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••equence  of  the  general  aversion  among  English  sur- 
geons to  every  apparatus  which  is  not  exceedingly  sim- 
ple. It  is  to  be  hoped,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  the 
treatment  of  fractured  clavicles,  they  will  alwaysattend 
to  the  principles  which  Desault  and  Boyer  have  incul- 
cated. If  they  understand  why  the  position  of  the  arm 
should  be  such  as  these  eminent  surgeons  point  out, 
they  will  have  no  diiliculty  in  doing  what  is  proper,  and 
witli  a  cushion,  sling,  and  a  couple  of  rollers,  they  will 
^a-sily  maintain  the  proper  posture.  A  simple  and  good  a])- 
paratus  for  fractures  of  the  clavicle ,  and  those  of  the  neck 
of  the  scapula,  has  been  recently  proposed  by  Mr.  Earle. 
— (See  his  Practical  Observations  on  Siirgertj,  p.  187, 
S,-c.)  It  is  also  calculated  for  cases  of  dislocated  cla- 
\icle,  and  other  injuries  of  the  shoulder. 

I  cannot  quit  this  subject  without  cautioning  surgeons 
never  to  (all  into  the  error  of  supposing  the  rising  end 
of  a  broken  clavicle  to  be  the  end  which  is  displaced. 
This  is  the  one  which  is  truly  in  its  right  situation,  and 
which  has  often  been  made,  by  injudicious  pressure,  to 
protrude  through  the  integuments,  one  or  two  instances 
of  which  have  fallen  under  my  own  observation. 

[Until  within  a  few  years,  fractured  clavicle  was  al- 
most universally  treated  in  this  country  by  Desault's 
bandage.  'ITie  objections  to  it  have  been  apparent  for  a 
long  time,  for  although,  properly  applied,  it  is  adequate  to 
fulfil  all  the  indications  necessary  in  this  kind  of  injury, 
yet  its  complexity,  its  liability  to  be  deranged,  and  the 
pressure  it  makes  upon  the  mammas  in  female  patients, 
rendered  a  substitute  for  it  in  many  cases  very  desirable. 
Dr.  Skipwith  II.  Coale,  of  Baltimore,  constructed  an 
apparatus,  in  1816,  for  this  purpose,  which  in  his  hands 
was  entirely  successful  in  bad  cases  of  oblique  fracture 
cf  the  clavicle,  and  was  highly  recommended  by  Pro- 
fessors Davidge  and  Gibson,  of  the  University  of  Ma- 
ryland. It  was  made  of  leather  straps  and  buckles, 
performing  the  triple  purposes  for  which  Dcsault's 
bandage  was  adapted,  and  its  simplicity  as  well  as  its 
permanence,  togetlier  with  its  adaptation  to  female  pa- 
tients, has  brought  it  into  general  favour  in  the  south. 
Dr.  Stephen  Brown,  of  Now- York,  has  introduced  to 
the  profession  an  improvement  or  modification  of  De- 
sault's  bandage,  which  is  nov."  in  general  use  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States.  It  consists  of  a  single 
headed  roller,  eleven  yards  long,  and  three  and  a  half 
inches  wide,  the  convolutions  of  which  are  so  perfectly 
simple,  that  a  description  of  his  method  will  be  fonnd 
suflicient  to  enable  any  practitioner  to  apply  it  with 
neatness  and  facility. 

A  full  description  of  this  apparatus  may  be  found  in 
the  4th  vol.  of  the  Am.  Med.  Recorder.  And  as  it  fulfils 
every  necessary  indication,  without  being  liable  to  the 
objections  acknowledged  to  exist  against  that  of  Desault, 
it  is  well  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  surgeons  gene- 
rally, and,  indeed,  it  promises  in  this  country  altogether 
to  supersede  it. — Reese.] 

FRACTURES   or  THE   OS   BRACHII  OR  HCMKRUS. 

This  bone  may  be  fractured  at  any  point  of  its  length : 
at  its  middle,  either  of  its  extremities,  or  above  the  in- 
sertion of  the  pectoralis  major,  latissimus  dorsi,  and 
teres  major.  The  last  case  is  termed  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  humerus ;  but  that  denomination  has  not 
the  merit  of  being  strictly  anatomical.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  what  is  strictly  called  the  neck  of  the 
humerus  may  be  fractured,  particularly  by  a  gun-shot 
wound.  By  neck  of  the  humerus,  we  understand  that 
circular  narrowing  which  separates  the  tuberosities 
from  the  head. 

The  fractures  of  this  bone  may  be  transverse  or 
oblique,  simple  or  compound.  Transverse  fractures  of 
its  middle  part,  below  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  nms- 
cle,  are  attended  with  but  little  displacement,  for  the 
brachialis  intemas  and  the  triceps,  being  attached  pos- 
teriorly and  anteriorly  to  both  fragments,  counteract 
one  anoth'ir.  aiul  admit  only  a  slight  angular  displace- 
ment. When  the  fracture  takes  place  above  the  inser- 
tion of  the  deltoid  muscle,  the  inferior  iwrtion  Ls  first 
drawn  outwards  and  tlien  upwards  on  the  external  side 
of  the  suiienor.  Fractures  of  the  humerus,  near  its 
lower  end,  snch  i)articularly  as  are  transverse,  are  not 
subject  to  irnuh  dispiacemcnt :  a  circumstance  to  be 
attributed  to  the  breadth  of  tlic  fractured  surfaces  •  to 
their  being  covered  posteriorly  by  the  triceps  muscle, 
and  anteriorly  by  the  brachialis  internus,  which  admit 
only  a  slight  angular  displacement,  by  the  inferior 
portion  being  drawn  a  little  forwards. 


Oblique  fractnres  are  always  attended  with  displace- 
ment, whatever  be  the  part  of  the  bone  broken.  Tho 
Ik  !i'T  '^"'^'""  being  drawn  upwards  by  the  action  of 
the  deltoides,  biceps,  coraco-brachiali."?,  and  long  portion 
of  the  triceps,  glides  easily  on  the  superior,  and  passes 
above  its  lower  extremity-  Finally,  fractures  of  the 
neck  of  the  humerus  are  always  attended  with  dis- 
placement, produced  by  the  action  of  the  jiectoraUs 
major,  latiasimus  dorsi,  and  teres  major,  which,  being 
attached  to  the  lower  portion  near  itssuperior«xtremity, 
draw  it  first  inwards  and  then  upwards,  in  which  last 
direction  it  is  powerfully  urged  by  the  biceps,  coraco- 
brachialis,  and  long  portion  of  the  triceps.  In  this  case, 
the  superior  portion  itself  is  directed  a  little  outwards 
by  the  action  of  the  infraspinatus,  snprasninatus  and 
teres  minor,  wliich  make  the  head  of  the  humerus  per- 
fonn  a  rotatory  motion  in  the  glenoid  cavity. 

The  shortening  and  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
limb,  the  crepitus,  which  may  be  very  distinctly  per- 
ceived by  moving  the  broken  pieces  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, the  pain  and  impossibility  of  moving  the  arm, 
&c.,  joined  to  the  history  of  the  case,  render  the  diag- 
nosis sufficiently  plain. 

Fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  however,  ara 
not  so  easily  ascertained,  and.  from  want  of  attention, 
have  been  frequently  confounded  with  luxations  of  that 
bone.  Yet  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  these  two  af- 
fections are  very  different. 

When  the  neck  of  the  humerus  is  fractured,  a  de- 
pression is  observet!  at  the  upper  part  and  external 
side  of  the  arm,  very  difTerent  from  what  accompanies 
the  luxation  of  that  bone  dovimwards  and  inwards.  In 
the  latter  case,  a  «leep  depression  is  found,  just  below 
the  projection  of  the  acromion,  in  the  natural  situation 
of  the  head  of  the  humerus ;  whereas,  in  fVacture  of  the 
rieck  of  that  bone,  tho  shoulder  retains  its  natural 
form,  the  acromion  does  not  project,  and  the  depression 
is  found  below  the  point  of  the  shoulder.  Besides,  on 
examining  the  armpit,  instead  of  finding  there  a  round 
tumour,  formed  by  the  head  of  the  humerus,  the  frac- 
tured and  unequal  extremity  of  that  bone  v/ill  be  easily 
distinguished.  The  motion  of  the  broken  portions, 
and  the  crepitus  thus  produced,  serve  still  farther  to 
establish  the  diagnosis.— (Bot/er.) 

In  a  simple  fracture  of  the  bo<ly  of  the  humerui?^ 
the  prognosis  is  generally  favourable;  but  fractures 
near  the  elbov/  are  liable  to  be  followed  by  more 
or  less  EtilTness  of  the  joint,  often  very  difficult  of  re 
moval. 

In  ordinary  fractures  of  the  os  brachii,  it  is  usual  to 
apply  two  pieces  of  soap-plaster,  which  together  sur 
round  the  limb,  at  the  situation  where  the  accident  has 
happened.  Extension,  if  necessary,  being  now  made 
by  an  assistant,  who  at  once  draws  the  lower  iwrtiou 
of  the  bone  downwards  and  bends  the  elbow,  the  sur- 
geon is  to  apply  a  roller  round  the  lunb.  The  external 
splint  is  to  extend  from  the  acromion  to  the  outer  con- 
dyle, and  being  lined  with  a  soft  pad,  the  wood  cannot 
hurt  the  limb  by  pressure.  The  internal  splint  is  to 
reach  from  the  margins  of  the  axilla  to  a  little  below 
the  inner  condyle,  and  is  to  he  well  guarded  with  a  pad, 
filled  with  tow,  or  any  other  soft  materials. 

Some  surgeons  are  content  with  the  application  of 
two  splints ;  but  though  the  two  above  described  are 
those  on  which  we  are  to  place  the  greatest  reliance, 
yet  as  the  cylindrical  form  of  the  arm  conveniently 
allows  us  completely  to  incase  this  part  of  the  limb  in 
splints,  I  consider  the  employment  of  four  better :  one 
on  the  outside,  one  on  the  inside,  one  on  the  front,  and 
another  on  the  back  of  the  arm.  These  are  to  be  care- 
fully fixed  in  their  respective  situations  i)y  means  of 
tape. 

Throughout  the  treatment,  the  elbow  and  whole  of 
the  forearm  are  to  be  quietly  and  cfTcctually  supported 
in  a  sling. 

FRACTURE  or  THE  HKAD  OR  NKCK  UK  THE  OS  BRACHII. 

Chirurgical  language  here  difiers  from  that  adopted 
by  anatomists,  and,  under  the  name  of  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  humerus,  is  not  meant  that  of  the  circular, 
hardly  perceptible  depression,  wluch  separates  the  head 
from  the  tuberosities  of  this  bone.  By  this  expression, 
surgeons  imply  the  fracture  of  that  contracted  part  of 
the  humerus,  which  is  bounded  above  by  those  tubero- 
sities ;  which  below  is  continuous  with  the  body  of  the 
bone  ;  which  ha.s  the  tendons  of  the  p<!ctoralis  major, 
latissimuii  dorsi,  and  teres  major  inserted  below  it ;  aai 
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tpbich  many  practitioners  extend  even  as  low 
insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle. 

Indisputable  facts,  however,  prove  the  possibility  of 
the  anatomicHl  neck  of  the  bone  being  fractured,  and 
C.  Larbaud  showed  Bichat  the  humerus  of  a  young 
man,  aged  17,  the  head  of  which  bone  was  accurately 
detached  from  its  body,  by  a  division  which  had  passed 
obliquely  through  the  upper  part  of  the  tuberosities. 
Another  example  proved  by  dissection,  has  been  very 
lately  recorded  by  l)e\pec\\.—(Chirurgie  Clin igue.)  An 
instance  of  this  kind,  1  think,  was  pointed  out  to  me  in 
the  spring  of  1821,  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 
The  patient  was  a  boy,  whose  elbow  had  been  strongly 
kept  up,  on  the  supposition  thai  the  case  was  a  fracture 
of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  and,  consequently,  the  irre- 
gular end  of  the  humerus  formed  a  remarkable  pro- 
jec'ion  in  front  of  the  acronaon,  yet  capable  of  being 
pushed  back,  where,  however,  it  would  not  remain. 
When  the  accident  is  produced  by  a  direct  blow  or  fall 
on  the  tleshy  part  of  the  shoulder,  the  deltoid  is  some- 
times contused  and  affected  with  ecchymosis.  Even 
blood  may  be  effused  from  some  of  the  ruptured  arti- 
cular veins  or  arteries,  and  form  a  collection  which 
Desauli  recommended  to  be  speedily  opened,  though 
the  reason  of  such  practice,  as  a  general  thing,  must  be 
questionable,  because  large  extravasations  of  blood 
about  the  shoulder  are  usually  very  soon  absorbed. 

Sir  A.stley  Cooper  has  seen  this  accident  both  in  old 
and  in  young  persons ;  but,  according  to  his  observa- 
tion, it  rarely  occurs  in  middle  age.  In  the  young, 
he  says,  it  happens  at  the  junction  of  the  epiphysis, 
where  the  cartilage  is  situated  ;  and  in  the  old  it  arises 
from  the  greater  softness  of  this  part  of  the  bone.— 
(On  Dislocations,  \c.  p.  459.) 

An  acute  pain  is  experienced  at  the  moment  of  the 
fall ;  sometimes  the  noise  of  something  breaking  is 
heard.  There  is  always  a  sudden  inability  to  move  the 
limb,  which,  left  to  itself,  remains  motionless.  But, 
on  external  force  being  applied,  it  readily  yields,  and 
admits  of  being  moved  with  the  greatest  ease  in  every 
direction.  Such  motion  is  attended  with  severe  pain, 
and,  if  carried  too  far,  may  cause  ill  consequences,  as 
has  been  observed  in  patients  in  whom  the  fracture  has 
been  mistaken  for  dislocation. 

Below  the  acromion  a  depression  is  remarkable,  al- 
ways situated  lower  down  than  that  which  attends  a 
dislocation.  If  we  place  one  hand  on  the  head,  while 
the  lower  part  of  the  bone  is  moved  in  various  direc- 
tions with  the  other  hand  ;  or  if,  wliile  extension  is 
made,  an  assistant  communicates  to  the  bone  a  rotatory 
motion,  the  following  circumstances  are  perceived.  1. 
The  head  of  the  humerus  remains  motionless.  2.  A 
more  or  less  distinct  crepitus  is  felt,  arising  from  the 
two  ends  of  the  fracture  rubbing  against  each  other. 
These  two  symptoms  are  characteristic  of  the  accident ; 
but  the  swelling  of  the  joint  may  prevent  us  from  de- 
tecting them. 

Sometimes  there  is  no  displacement  of  the  ends  of 
the  fracture,  and  then,  as  most  of  the  symptoms  are  ab- 
sent, the  diagnosis  is  still  innre  dilficult.  In  general, 
however,  the  ends  of  the  fracture  are  displaced,  and  in 
this  circumstance  it  is  the  lower  one  which  is  out  of  its 
proper  position,  and  not  the  upper  one,  which  is  of  lit- 
tle extent,  and  is  not  acted  upon  by  many  muscles. 

The  displacement  is  generally  not  very  perceptible 
in  regard  to  length  unless  the  fracture  be  very  oblique, 
and  its  pointed  spicuke  irritate  the  muscles,  and  make 
them  contract  with  incrcised  power;  or  unless  the 
blow,  which  was  very  violent,  continued  to  operate 
after  the  bone  had  been  broken,  and  forced  the  ends  of 
the  fracture  from  their  state  of  apposition.  In  this 
way  the  body  of  the  humerus  has  daen  drawn  or  driven 
upwards,  so  as  to  protrude  through  the  deltoid  muscle 
and  integuments  far  above  the  height  of  the  head  of  the 
bone. 

But  commonly,  as  Petit  observes,  the  weight  of  the 
limb  powerfully  resists  the  aclion  of  the  muscles,  and 
the  displacement  of  the  fracture  is  more  liable  to  be 
transverse.  In  tliis  circumstance  the  lower  end  of  the 
iracture  is  displaced  outwards  or  inwards,  and  rarely 
in  any  other  direction.  In  the  most  frequent  case,  the 
elbow  is  sejiarated  from  the  trunk,  and  cannot  be 
brought  near  it  without  pain ;  and  in  the  instance  of 
the  bone  being  displaced  outwards,  the  limb  has  a  ten- 
dency to  the  opposite  direction.  According  to  Sir  Ast- 
ley  Cooper,  the  upper  end  of  the  main  portion  of  the  hu- 
merus sinks  into  the  axilla,  where  it-can  be  felt,  and  the 
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deltoid  is  drawn  down  by  it,  so  that  the  roundness  of  the 
shoulder  is  diminished. — {On  Dislocatimis,     c.  p.  459.) 

The  reduction  takes  place  of  itself  on  employinj 
very  little  force  methodically  directed,  according 
the  fracture  is  displaced  inwards  or  outwards.  If 
surgeon  put  his  hands  on  the  situation  of  the  fracti) 
It  is  rather  to  examine  the  state  of  the  ends  of  the  brok 
bone  than  to  accomplish  a  thing  seldom  requir 
namely,  what  is  implied  by  the  term  coaptation. 

Every  apparatus  lor  the  cure  of  fractures  being  on 
resistances  made  by  art  to  the  powers  causing  the  ' 
placement  of  the  broken  part,  it  follows  that  ihe  who 
should  act  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  such  powers.  These 
consist,  1.  Of  the  action  of  external  bodies,  favoured 
by  the  extreme  mobility  of  the  ann  and  shoulder :  2.  Of 
the  action  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  pectoralis  major,  and 
teres  major,  which  draw  inwards  the  lower  end  of  the 
fracture,  or  of  the  deltoid,  which  pulls  it  outwards :  3.  Of 
the  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  which  leqjfl 
to  draw  the  end  of  the  fracture  a  little  upwards.  9 

Hence,  in  the  treatment,  the  three  indications  arc,  ij 
To  render  the  arm  and  shoulder  immoveable ;  2.  To 
bring  either  outwards  or  inwards  the  lower  end  of  the 
fracture  ;  3.  To  draw  downwards  the  same.  The  last 
object  merits  less  attention  than  the  t  wo  others,  because 
the  weight  of  the  arm  is  alone  almost  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  Desault  used  to  employ  the  Ibilowing  appa- 
ratus : 

1.  Two  long  rollers.  2.  Three  strong  splints,  of  ( 
ferent  lengths,  and  between  two  and  three  inches  br 
?.  A  cushion  or  pillow,  three  or  four  inches  thick 
one  of  i's  ends,  terminating  at  the  other  in  a  narrow 
point,  and  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  axilla  to  the 
elbow.  4.  A  sling  to  support  the  forearm.  5.  A  towel 
to  cover  the  wl-oie  of  the  apparatus. 

The  reduciion  having  bean  effected,  the  assistants 
are  to  continue  the  extension.  Then  the  surgeon  is  to 
take  the  first  roller,  w'lich  is  to  be  wet  with  the  liq. 
plumbi  acet.  dil.,  and  he  is  to  fix  one  of  its  heads  by 
applying  two  circular  turns  *o  the  upper  part  of  " 
forearm".  The  bandage  is  now  to  be  rolled  moderat 
tight  round  the  arm  upwards,  makLng  each  turn  ov^ 
lap  two-tliirds  of  that  which  is  immediately  belcw  I 
When  the  roller  has  reached  the  upper  part  of  the  limti 
it  must  be  doubled  back  a  few  times  to  preven? 
the  folds  which  the  inequality  of  the  part  would  create 
The  bandage  is  afterward  to  be  carried  twice  undei 
the  opposite  axilla,  and  the  rest  of  it,  rolled  up,  is  to  bt 
brought  up  to  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  and  committed 
to  the  care  of  an  assistant. 

The  first  splint  is  to  be  placed  in  front,  reacliing 
from  the  bend  of  the  arm  as  high  as  the  acromion.  The 
second,  on  the  outside,  from  the  external  condyle  to 
the  same  height.  The  third,  behind,  from  the  olecranoa 
to  the  margin  of  the  axilla.  The  pillow,  interposed  be- 
tween the  arm  and  thorax,  serves  as  a  fourth  splint, 
which  becomes  useless.  An  assistant  applies  these 
parts  of  the  apparatus,  and  holds  them  on  by  applying 
his  hands  near  the  bend  of  the  arm,  in  order  not  to  ob- 
struct the  application  of  the  remainder  of  the  bandage. 

The  surgeon  takes  hold  of  the  bandage  again,  and 
applies  it  over  the  splints  with  moderate  tightness,  i 
the  bandage  ends  at  the  upper  part  of  the  forearm  wh^ 
if  began. 

While  the  assistants  still  keep  up  the  extension,  i 
surgeon  is  to  place  the  pillow  between  the  arm  and 
trunk,  taking  care  to  put  the  thick  end  upwards,  if  the 
fracture  be  displaced  inwards  ;  but  downwards  if  this 
should  be  displaced  outwards,  which  Desault  found 
most  common.  Then  the  pillow  is  to  be  fastened  with 
two  pins  to  the  upper  part  of  the  roller. 

The  arm  is  to  be  brought  near  the  trunk,  and  fij 
upon  the  pillow  by  means  of  the  second  roller  appli 
round  the  arm  and  thorax.    The  turns  of  this  banda 
should  be  rather  tight  below  and  slack  above,  if 
fracture  be  displaced  inwards;  but  if  outwards,  they 
should  be  slack  below  and  tight  above. 

The  forearm  is  to  be  supfwrted  in  a  sling,  and  Uie 
whole  of  the  apparatus  is  to  be  enveloped  in  a  napkin, 
which  will  prevent  the  bandages  from  being  pushed 
out  of  their  places. 

If  the  effjct  of  the  above  apparatus  in  AiJfilling  the 
indications  above  specified  is  considered,  we  shall  easily 
see  that  they  are  very  well  accomplished.  The  arm, 
firmly  fixed  against  the  trunk,  can  only  move  with  It, 
and  then  nothing  displaces  the  lower  end  of  the  ft-ao 
ture,  which  is  equally  motionless.    The  shotilder  ettk 
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«or  communica.e  any  motion  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
flmcture.  The  pillow,  differently  disposed,  according 
*o  the  direction  in  which  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
fracture  is  displaced,  serves  to  keep  this  part  in  the  op- 
posite position. 

Should  this  part  of  the  bone  project  inwards,  the 
thick  end  of  the  pillow  will  remove  it  ftirther  fVom  the 
chest.  The  bone  will  be  kept  at  this  distance  from  the 
side  by  the  turns  of  the  bandage,  which,  being  very 
tight  downwards,  w^ill  act  upon  the  limb  as  a  lever, 
the  fulcrum  for  which  will  be  the  pillow,  and  the  re- 
sistance the  action  of  the  pectoralis  major,  latissimus 
dorsi,  and  teres  major.  Thus  the  bandage  will  have 
the  i.'ff'jct  of  bringing  the  elbow  nearer  the  trunk,  and 
move  the  lower  end  of  the  fracture  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, so  that  it  may  here  be  considered  as  an  artilicial 
mmcle  directly  opposing  the  natural  ones. 

When  tha  lower  end  of  the  fracture  is  dra\vn  out- 
wards, the  contrary  effect  will  be  produced,  both  from 
the  pressure  exercised  by  the  bandage  on  the  upper  end 
of  the  displaced  portion  of  the  bone,  and  from  the  situa- 
tion of  the  elbow  ;  which  is  kept  outwards  by  the  thick 
part  of  the  pillow.  The  outer  splint  will  also  prevent 
the  lower  end  of  the  fracture  from  being  displaced  out- 
wards, both  by  its  mechanical  resistance  to  the  bone, 
and  by  comjiressing  the  deltoid  muscle,  which  is  the 
chief  cause  of  such  displacement.  All  displacement 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  fracture  forwards  or  back- 
wards is  prevented  by  the  back  splint ;  and  as  for  the 
longitudinal  displacement,  which  is  already  prevented 
by  the  weight  of  the  limb,  it  is  still  more  effectually 
hindered  by  the  compression  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm 
both  by  the  splints  and  roller. — (See  LKuvres  Chir.  de 
Desault,  par  Bichat,  t.  I.) 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  recommends  a  roller  to  be  applied 
from  the  elbow  to  the  shoulder-joinf ;  two  splints  to  be 
bound  on  the  iimer  and  outer  sides  of  the  arm  with  a 
roller ;  a  cushion  to  be  placed  in  the  axilla  in  order 
to  throw  out  the  head  of  the  bone  ;  and  gently  support- 
ing the  arm  in  a  sling  ;  for  if  the  elbow  is  much  raised, 
he  says,  the  bones  will  overlap,  and  the  union  be  at- 
tended with  deformity. — {On  Dislocations,  Ac.p.iGl.) 

FRACTURES  OF  THE    I.OVVKR  ENDS  OF  THE  OS  BRACHII, 
WITH    SEPARATIO.N    OF    THE    CONDYLES. 

Fractures  of  the  os  brachii,  with  detachment  of  its 
condyles,  seem  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  most 
authors  who  have  written  on  the  diseasesof  theboM-  -. 
The  accident,  however,  is  not  uncommon,  and  Desaiht 
in  particular  had  frequent  occasion  to  meet  with  it. 

Whatever  its  causes  may  be,  the  two  condyles  are 
usually  separated  from  each  other  by  a  longitudinal 
division,  which,  extending  more  or  less  upwards,  is 
bounded  by  another  transverse  or  oblique  division, 
which  occupies  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone.  Hence, 
there  are  three  different  pieces  of  bone  and  two  frac- 
tures. 

Sometimes,  the  division  is  more  simple ;  as  when, 
taking  a  direction  outwards  or  inwards,  it  crosses  ob- 
hquely  down  the  lower  end  of  the  os  brachii,  terminates 
in  the  joint,  and  only  detaches  one  of  the  condyles  from 
the  body  of  the  bone. 

In  the  first  case  the  deformity  is  greater,  and  the 
fractured  part  is  more  moveable.  When  pressure  is 
made  either  before  or  behind,  on  the  track  of  the  longi- 
udinal  fracture,  the  two  condyles,  becoming  farther 
separated  from  each  other,  leave  a  fissure  between 
them,  and  the  fractured  part  is  widened.  The  forearm 
is  almost  always  in  a  state  of  pronation.  On  taking 
hold  of  the  condyles  and  moving  them  in  different  di- 
rections, a  distinct  crepitus  is  perceived. 

In  the  second  case,  the  separation  of  the  condyles 
from  each  other  is  not  so  easy  ;  but  a  crepitus  can  al- 
ways be  distinguished  on  moving  the  detached  con- 
dyle. In  one  case,  in  which  only  the  external  condyle 
wa.s  broken.  Desault  found  the  limb  always  supine  ;  a 
position  which  the  muscles  inserted  into  this  part  were, 
doubtless,  concerned  in  producing. 

In  both  cases,  an  acute  pain,  the  almo.st  inevitable 
effect  of  bending  or  extending  the  forearm;  an  habitual 
haif-bcnt  state  of  this  part  of  the  limb,  and  sometimes 
a  subsequent  swelling  of  it,  together  with  more  or  less 
tumefaction  roimd  the  joint,  are  observable.  When 
the  blow  has  Iwen  very  violent,  or  a  pointed  piece  of 
the  bone  protrudes  through  the  flesh,  the  accident  may 
b«  complicated  with  a  wound,  splinters  of  bone,  &c. 

When  the  condyles  of  the  humerus  are  obliquely  | 


broken  off" just  above  the  joint,  the  appearances,  as  de- 
scribed by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  are  those  of  a  dislocation 
of  the  radius  and  ulna  backwards  ;  but  the  nature  of 
the  case  is  evinced  by  the  circumstance  of  the  displace- 
ment  recurring  as  soon  as  the  extension  is  stopped, 
and  also  by  the  crepitus,  generally  perceptible  when 
the  forearm  is  rotated  upou  the  humerus.— (0?i  Dislo- 
cations, Ac.  p.  481.) 

The  old  writers  consider  the  communication  of  a 
fracture  with  a  joint  a  fatal  kind  of  complication. 
Swelling  and  inflammation  of  the  adjacent  parts  ;  cun- 
tinuance  of  pain  after  the  reduction  ;  large  abscesses ; 
even  mortification  of  the  soft  parts,  and  caries  of  the 
bones,  are,  according  to  such  authors,  the  almost  inevi- 
table consequences  of  these  fractures,  and  anchylosis 
the  most  favourable  termination.  Pare,  Petit.  Heister, 
I  uverney,  all  give  this  exaggerated  picture.  However* 
analogous  fractures  of  the  olecranon  and  patella  prove 
that  this  representation  is  magnified  beyond  truth. 
Modern  observation  has  dispelled  the  ancient  doctrine 
of  the  eflTusion  of  callus  into  the  joint,  and  with  it  one 
of  the  principal  causes  assigned  by  authors  for  the 
symptoms  so  much  dreaded. 

The  detached  condyles  being  drawn  in  opposite  di- 
rections by  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  forearm,  com- 
monly remain  unmoved  between  these  two  powers, 
and  are  but  little  displaced.  External  force  may,  how- 
ever, put  them  out  of  their  proper  situation,  and  they 
may  then  be  displaced  forwards  or  backwards,  or  they 
may  separate  from  each  other  sidewise,  leaving  an 
interspace  between  them.  Hence,  the  apparatus  should 
resist  them  in  these  four  directions,  and  this  object  is 
easily  accomplished  by  means  of  (bur  splints  kept  on 
with  a  roller.  The  two  lateral  splints  are  particularly 
necessary  when  the  condyles  are  separated  from  the 
body  of  the  bone  with  an  interspace  between  them, 
if  one  of  them  be  still  continuous  with  the  humerus, 
no  splint  on  this  side  will  be  requisite. 

The  apparatus  need  not  extend  as  high  as  when 
the  arm  is  fractured  higher  up ;  but  the  roller  shoulj 
be  continued  over  the  forearm,  in  order  that  the  joint 
may  correspond  to  the  middle  of  the  bandage,  which 
should  here  be  firmer  than  any  where  else.  This  me- 
thod is  also  of  use  in  producing  a  gentle  compression 
of  the  muscles  implanted  into  the  condyles. 

Desault  recommends  the  front  and  back  splints  to 
be  flexible  at  their  middle  part,  which  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  bend  of  the  arm  and  elbow.— {CEuvres 
Chir.  de  Desault,  par  Bichat,  1. 1.) 

The  treatment  advised  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  consists 
in  bending  the  arm,  drawing  it  forwards  so  as  to  re- 
duce the  parts,  and  then  applying  a  roller.  The  best 
S{)lint  for  this  case,  he  says,  is  one  formed  at  right  an- 
gles, the  upper  portion  of  it  being  placed  behind  the 
upper  arm,  and  the  lower  under  the  forearm.  He 
also  directs  the  application  of  a  splint  to  tne  fore  part 
of  the  upper  arm.  The  splints  are  to  be  fixed  with 
straps  ;  evaporating  lotions  used  ;  and  the  arm  kept  in 
a  bent  position  in  a  sling.  In  a  fortnight,  if  the  pa- 
tient be  young,  and  in  three  weeks  if  he  be  an  adult, 
passive  motion  m^^^  be  gently  employed  for  the  piu-- 
pose  of  hindering  an  anchylosis. — {On  Dislocations,  ($c. 
p.  482.)  According  to  the  same  author,  when  the  in- 
ternal condyle  is  broken  off  oblique'y  the  ulna  loses 
its  natural  support  and  projects  backwards 

FRACTURE  OF  THK  FOREARM. 

The  forearm  is  more  frequently  broken  than  the 
arm,  because  external  force  operates  more  directly 
upon  it  than  the  latter  part,  especially  in  falls  on  the 
hands,  which  are  frequent  accidents.  Bichat  in  his 
account  of  Desault's  practice,  mentions,  that  fractures 
of  the  forearm  often  held  the  first  place  in  the  com- 
parative table  of  such  cases  kept  at  the  H6tel-Dieu. 

We  know  that  the  forearm  is  composed  of  two 
bones,  the  ulna  and  radius.  The  last  is  much  more 
liable  to  fiactures  than  the  first,  because  it  is  articu- 
lated with  the  hand  by  a  large  surface,  and  all  thi» 
shocks  received  by  the  fatter  part  are  communicated  to 
it.  The  situation  of  it  also  more  immediately  exposes 
it  to  such  cnuses  as  may  break  it.  However,  both  the 
bones  are  frequently  broken  together. 

FRACTURES    OK    LOTH    BONES 

May  occur  at  the  extremities  or  middle  of  the  fnre 
arm.  They  are  frequent  at  the  middle,  very  common 
below,  but  seldom  happen  at  the  upper    part  of  the 
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forearm,  where  the  nnmerous  muscles,  und  the  con- 
siderable thickness  of  the  ulna,  resist  causes  which 
would  otherwise  occasion  the  accident.  The  bones  are 
usually  broken  in  the  same  line,  but  sometimes  in  two 
different  directions.  The  fracture  is  almost  always 
single,  but  in  a  few  instances  it  is  double ;  and  l)e- 
sault,  in  particular,  was  one  day  called  to  a  patient, 
over  whose  forearm  the  wheels  of  a  cart  had  passed, 
80  as  to  break  the  bones  at  their  middle  and  lower  part, 
into  six  distinct  portions.  The  middle  ones,  notwith- 
standing they  were  quite  detached,  unitetl  very  well 
with  hardly  any  deformity. 

These  accidents  are  most  commonly  occasioned  by 
direct  external  violence ;  but  sometimes  they  are  pro- 
duced by  a  counter-stroke,  which  is  generally  the  case 
when  the  patient  fidls  on  his  hand.  But  in  this  in- 
stance, as  the  hand  is  principally  connected  with  the 
lower  broad  articular  surface  of  the  radius,  tliis  bone 
alone  has  to  sustain  almost  the  whole  shock  of  the 
blow,  and  hence  is  usually  the  only  one  broken. 

The  symptoms  indicating  fractures  of  the  forearm 
are  not  likely  to  lead  the  surgeon  into  any  mistake : 
motion  at  a  part  of  the  limb  where  it  was  previously 
inflexible ;  a  crepitus,  almost  always  easily  felt ;  some- 
times a  distinct  depression  in  the  situation  of  the  frac- 
ture; occasionally  a  projection  of  the  ends  of  the  frac- 
ture beneath  the  skin;  pain  on  moving  the  part;  a 
noise  sometimes  audible  to  the  patient  at  the  moment 
of  the  accident ;  an  inability  to  perform  the  motion  of 
pronation  and  supination ;  and  an  almost  constant 
half-bent  state  of  the  forearm. 

There  is  one  case,  however,  in  which  the  fracture 
being  very  near  the  wrist-joint,  similar  appearances  to 
those  of  a  dislocation  of  this  part  nmy  arise.  But  at- 
tention to  whether  the  styloid  processes  are  above  or 
below  the  deformity  will  discover  whether  the  case  be 
a  fracture  or  dislocation.  In  a  fracture,  the  part  is 
also  more  moveable,  and  there  is  a  crei)itus. — ( (Fuvres 
Chir.  de  Desault,  par  Bichat,  1. 1.)  According  to  Boyer, 
the  two  cases  may  be  distinguish*"d  by  simply  moving 
the  hand;  by  which  motion,  if  there  be  a  luxation 
without  fracture,  the  styloid  processes  of  the  radius 
and  ulna  will  not  change  their  situation ;  but  if  a  frac- 
ture exist,  they  will  follow  the  motion  of  the  hand. 

The  connexion  of  the  two  bones  of  the  forearm  by 
the  interosseous  ligament,  which  occupies  the  inter- 
space by  which  they  are  .•icjtarated,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  muscles  attached  to  both  are  inserted  into 
them,  render  any  displaceiiient  of  the  broken  pieces 
in  the  longitudinal  direction  very  difficult ;  and  in  real- 
ity, such  displacement  is  seldom  observed,  and  never 
jn  any  considerable  degree.  When  it  docs  take  place, 
it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  cause  of  the  fracture,  rather 
than  to  muscular  contraction.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
transverse  displacement,  the  four  pieces  approach  one 
another,  and  the  interosseous  space  is  diminished  or  en- 
tirely obliterated  near  the  seat  of  the  fracture;  attended 
with  evident  deformity  of  the  part.  There  is  an  an- 
gular displacement  which  the  fracturing  cause  always 
produces,  either  forwards  or  backwards,  according  to 
its  direction. 

Boyer  gives  the  following  account  of  the  Ireatmeat 
of  the  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm. 

The  forearm  is  to  be  bent  to  a  right  angle  with  the 
arm,  and  the  han  '  placed  in  a  position  between  the  pro- 
nation and  supination.  The  forearm  and  hand  being 
thus  placed,  an  assistant  takes  hold  of  the  four  fingers 
of  the  patient,  and  extends  the  fractured  parts,  while 
another  assistant  makes  counter-extension  by  fixing 
the  humerus  with  both  his  hands.  By  these  means 
the  operator  is  enabled  to  restore  the  bones  to  their 
natural  situation,  and  lo  push  the  soli  parts  into  the 
interosseous  space,  by  a  gentle  and  graduated  pressure 
on  the  anterior  and  posterior  sides  of  the  arm. 

The  bones  are  kept  in  their  place  by  applyhig  first 
on  the  anterior  and  posterior  sides  of  the  forearm  two 
longitudinal  and  graduated  compresses,  the  base  of 
which  is  to  bo  in  contact  with  the  arm.  The  depth  of 
tiiese  compresses  should  be  proportioned  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  arm,  increasing  as  the  diameter  of  the  arm 
diminishes.  In  the  next  place,  the  surgeon  takes  a 
single-headed  roller,  about  six  yards  long,  and  makes 
three  turns  of  it  on  the  fractured  part;  he  then  de- 
scends to  the  hand  by  circles  partially  placed  over  one 
another,  and  envelopes  the  hand  by  passing  the  band- 
age between  the  thumb  and  index  finger :  the  bandage 
»E  next  carried  uinvards  in  the  same  manner,  and  re- 


flected wherever  the  inequality  of  the  arm  may  render 
it  necessary.  The  compresses  and  bandage  being  thtu 
far  applied,'  the  surgeon  lays  on  two  splints,  one  ante 
riorly,  the  other  posteriorly,  and  applies  the  remaindei 
of  the  bandage  over  them.  The  compresses  and  splinta 
should  be  of  the  same  length  as  the  forearm.  It  would 
be  useless  to  employ  lateral  splints  in  this  case,  unless. 
(what  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  expected  or  met  with)  a 
displacement  should  have  taken  place  in  tiiat  direction . 
Lateral  splints  would  counteract  the  compresses  and 
two  other  splints,  by  lessening  the  radio-cubital  diame- 
ter of  the  arm,  and  with  the  action  of  the  pronators, 
tend  to  push  the  ends  of  the  fracture  into  the  inter- 
osseous space.  The  surgeon's  attention  should  be  par- 
ticularly directed  to  preserve  the  interosseous  space ; 
lor,  if  this  be  obliterated,  the  radius  cannot  rotate  on 
the  ulna,  nor  the  motion  of  pronation  or  supination  be 
executed ;  and  this  object  may  be  obtained  with  cer- 
tainty by  applying  the  compresses  and  splints  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  fleshy  parts  may  be  forced  into  and 
confined  in  the  interosseous  space,  and  by  renewing  the 
bandage  every  seven  or  eight  days. 

If  the  fracture  be  simple,  and  the  contusion  inconsi- 
derable, the  patient  need  not  be  confined  to  bed,  but. 
may  walk  about  with  his  arm  in  a  sling. 


KKACTURKS    OK   THE    RADIVS 

Are  the  most  frequent  of  those  of  the  forearm. 
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radius  being  almost  the  sole  support  of  the  hand,  and 
placed  in  the  same  line  with  the  humerus,  is  for  both 
these  reasons  more  exposed  to  fractures  than  the  ulna. 

Fractures  of  the  radius,  whether  transverse  or  ob- 
lique, near  its  middle  part  or  extremities,  may  be 
caused  by  a  fall  or  blow  on  the  forearm,  or  as  hap- 
pens in  most  cases,  by  a  fall  on  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
When  likely  to  fall  we  extend  our  arms,  and  let  the 
hands  come  first  to  the  ground ;  in  which  case,  the  ra- 
dius pressed  between  the  hand  on  the  ground  and  the 
humerus,  from  which  it  receives  the  whole  momentum 
of  the  body,  is  bent,  and  if  the  fall  be  sufliciently  vio- 
lent, broken  more  or  less  near  its  middle  part.  When 
artcr  an  accident  of  this  kind,  pain  and  difiiculty  of  per- 
forming the  motions  of  pronation  and  supination  su- 
pervene, the  probability  of  a  fracture  of  the  radius  is 
very  strong.  The  truth  is  fully  ascertained  by  pressmg 
with  the  fingers  along  the  external  side  of  the  forearm 
A1.S0,  in  endeavouring  to  perform  supination  or  pro; 
tion  of  the  hand,  a  crepitus  and  a  motion  of  the  brol 
portions  will  be  perceived.  When  the  fracture  tal 
place  near  the  head  of  the  radius,  the  diagnosis  is  more 
difficult,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  soft  parts  over  that 
part  of  the  bone.  In  this  case,  the  thumb  is  to  be 
placed  under  the  external  condyle  of  the  os  humi 
and  on  the  superior  extremity  of  the  radius,  and  at 
same  time  the  hand  is  to  be  brought  into  the  pi 
and  sujiine  positions.  If  in  these  trials,  which 
always  painful,  the  head  of  the  radius  rests  motionl 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  bone  being  fractu 
Here  the  causes  of  displacement  are  the  same  as 
fractures  of  tho  forearm ;  it  can  never  take  place, 
cept  in  the  direction  of  the  diameter  of  the  bone,  and 
eflfected  principally  by  the  action  of  the  pronating  m 
cles.  The  ulna  serve".'*  as  aspUnt  in  fractures  of  the  ra 
dius ;  and  the  more  effectually,  asthe.se  two  bones  are  con^ 
nected  with  one  another  throughout  their  whole  len^ 

In  general,  when  only  the  radius  is  fractured,  no 
tension  ie  requisite.  During  the  treatment,  the  el" 
is  to  be  bent,  and  the  hand  put  in  the  mid-.sf  ate  betwi 
pronation  and  supination ;  that  is  to  say,  the  palm 
the  hand  is  to  face  the  patient's  breast.  Having 
duced  the  ends  of  the  fracture  when  they  ajjpear  to 
displaced,  the  soap  plaster  is  to  be  applied,  and  o' 
this  a  slack  roller.  This  bandage  is,  indeed,  of 
utility;  but  it  makes  the  limb  seem,  to  the  unkno 
bystanders,  more  comfortable  than  if  it  were  omitt 
and  as  it  does  no  harm,  the  surgeon  may  honestly  ap- 
ply it.  However,  no  one  can  doubt,  that  tight  bandageo 
may  act  very  perniciously,  by  pressing  the  radius  and 
ulna  together,  causing  them  to  grow  to  each  other,  or 
at  all  events,  making  the  fracture  unite  in  an  uneven 
manner.  Only  two  splints  are  necessary;  one  is  to 
he  placed  along  the  inside,  the  other  along  the  outside, 
of  the  forearm.  Soft  pads  must  always  be  placed  be- 
tween the  skin  and  the  splints,  in  order  to  obviate  the 
pressure  of  the  hard  materials  of  which  the  latter  are 
formed.  The  inner  splint  should  exteiid  to  about  the 
last  join  of  the  fingers ;  but  not  cornplccely  lo  the  en*'- 
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of  the  nails ,  for  many  patients,  after  having  .had  their 
fingers  kept  for  several  weeks  in  a  state  of  perfect  ex- 
tension, have  been  a  very  long  time  in  becoming  able 
to  bend  them  again. 

Sometimes  it  may  be  proffer  to  apply  a  compress 
just  under  the  ends  of  the  fracture,  to  prevent  their 
t)eing  depressed  towards  the  ulna  too  much,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  has  occasionally  beini  the  loss  of  the 
prone  and  supine  motions  of  the  hand. 

In  setting  a  Iractured  radius,  the  hand  should  be  in- 
clined to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm. 

KRACTURKS    OF   THE    IJLXA, 

Fractures  of  this  bone  are  less  frequent  than  those 
of  the  radius,  and  take  place  generally  at  its  lower  ex- 
remity,  whith  is  most  slender  and  least  covered.  A 
fracture  of  this  bone  is  almost  always  the  result  of  a 
force  acting  immediately  on  the  part  fractured  ;  as,  for 
instance,  when  in  a  fall  the  internal  side  of  the  fore- 
arm strikes  against  a  hard  resisting  body.  On  apply- 
ing the  hand  judiciously  to  the  inside  of  the  forearm, 
this  fracture  is  easily  a.scertained  by  the  depression  at 
that  part,  in  consequence  of  the  inferior  portion  being 
drawn  towards  the  radius  by  the  action  of  the  prona- 
tor radii  quadratus.  This  displacement,  however,  is 
less  considerable  than  what  takes  place  in  fractures  of 
the  radius.  The  superior  portion  of  the  ulna  remains 
unmoved.— (/.  L.  Petit.) 

In  this  case,  the  assistant,  who  makes  whatever 
little  extension  may  be  necessary,  should  incline  the 
hand  to  the  radial  side  of  the  forearm,  while  the  sur- 
geon pushes  the  flesh  betv.'een  the  two  bones,  and  ap- 
plies the  apparatus  as  in  the  preceding  case.  In  all 
fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  and  particularly 
in  those  which  are  near  the  head  of  the  radius,  a  false 
anchylosis  is  to  be  apprehended,  and  should  be  guarded 
against  by  moving  the  elbow  gently  and  frequently, 
when  the  consolidation  is  in  a  certain  degree  advanced. 

Fractures  of  the  forearm  always  require  the  part  to 
be  kept  quietly  in  a  sling. 

FRACTURES  OK  THIC  OLECRANON. 

The  olecranon  may  be  fractured  either  at  its  base, 
its  centre,  or  its  extremity ;  but  the  second  case  is  the 
most  frequent.  The  division  is  almost  always  trans- 
verse, though  occasiona'ly  oblique.  The  accident  is 
very  rarely  produced  by  tho  action  of  the  muscles,  but 
almost  always  by  external  violence,  directly  applied  to 
the  part  in  a  blow  or  fall  upon  the  elbow. 

With  regard  to  symptoms,  the  contraction  of^the  tri- 
ceps, being  no  longer  resisted  by  any  connexion  with 
the  ulna,  draws  upwards  the  short  fragment  to  which 
it  adheres,  so  as  to  produce,  between  it  and  the  lower 
one,  a  more  ortless  evident  interspace.  This  inter- 
space is  situated  at  the  back  part  of  the  joint,  and  may 
be  increased  or  diminished  at  will,  by  augmenting  the 
ile.xion  of  the  forearm,  and  putting  the  triceps  into  ac- 
tion, or  extending  tlie  limb.  Another  symptom  is  the 
impossibility  of  spontaneously  extending  the  forearm, 
the  necessary  efr<;ct  of  the  detachment  of  the  triceps 
from  the  ulna.  It  appears  from  the  dissections  made 
by  Sir  A.stley  Cooper,  that  the  extent  of  the  separation 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  laceration  of  the  <;apsular 
ligament,  and  of  that  portion  of  ligament  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  side  of  the  coronoid  process  to  that  of 
the  olecranon.— (On  Dislocations,  S,-c.  p.  487.)  It  must 
be  owing  to  the  untorn  state  either  of  the  latter  part, 
or  of  the  aponeurosis  covering  the  olecranon,  that  pa- 
tients occasionally  retain  the  power  of  extending  the 
jbrearni,  as  is  exemplifir;d  in  tho  case  reported  by  Mr. 
Earle,  where,  on  the  sixth  day  aller  the  accident  (and  not 
r)efhre)this  power  was  destroyed  by  a  sudden  flexion  of 
i(>To,iTm.—{Practiral  Obs.  j>.  147.)  The  forearm  is 
taiitly  half-bent,  the  biceps  and  brachialis  having  no 

■  :cr,)[iistH.  The  olecranon  is  more  or  lcr;s  drawn  up 
iiigher  than  the  condyles  of  the  os  braf-hii,  which  lat- 
ter parts,  on  the  contrary,  are  naturally  situated  higher 
than  tiie  oln-ranon,  when  the  forearm  is  liulf-bent. 
The  upper  pivc.t:  of  boue  may  be  moved  in  every  di- 
rection without  the  ulna  participating  in  the  motion. 
Besides  these  symptoms,  we  mu.st  tak«  into  the  ac- 
count the  considerable  pain  experienced,  and  the  cre- 
pitus perceptible,  when  the  fragment  is  approximated 
to  the  surface  from  which  it  is  detached. 

The  ind  cations  are,  to  push  the  retracted  portion  of 
the  olccraion  downwards,  and  to  keep  it  in  this  i»osi- 
(iOD  at  the  same  time  that  the  ulna  is  made  to  mcot  it. 


as  it  were,  by  extending  the  tbreann.  According  to 
Desault,  however,  the  forearm  should  not  be  com- 
pletely extended,  as  when  the  pieces  of  bone  touch  at 
their  back  part,  they  leave  a  vacancy  in  front,  which  is 
apt  to  be  followed  by  an  irregular  callus,  prejudicial  to 
the  free  motion  of  the  elbow.  Hence,  it  was  his  prac- 
tice to  put  the  arm  between  the  half-bent  and  the  com 
pletely  extended  state,  and  to  maintain  this  posture  by 
means  of  a  splint  along  the  fore  part  of  the  arm.  But 
as  position  operates  only  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ole- 
cranon, the  upper  one  requires  to  be  brought  near  the 
former  and  fixed  there,  which  is,  doubtless,  the  most 
difficult  object  to  effect,  because  the  triceps  is  continj 
ally  resisting. 

Desault  used  to  adopt  the  following  method :  tite 
forearm  being  held  in  the  above  jiosition,  the  surgeon 
is  to  begin  apjdying  a  roller  round  the  wrist,  and  to 
continue  it  as  high  as  the  elbow.  The  skin  covering 
this  part,  being  wrinkled  in  consequence  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  limb,  might  insinuate  itself  between  the 
ends  of  the  fracture,  and  consequently  it  must  now  be 
pulled  upwards  by  an  assistant.  The  surgeon  is  then 
to  push  the  olecranon  towards  the  ulna,  and  confine  it  in 
this  situation  with  a  turn  of  the  roller,  with  which  the 
joint  is  then  to  be  covered,  by  applying  it  in  the  form 
of  a  figure  of  8. 

A  strong  splint  a  little  bent,  just  before  the  elbow, 
is  next  laid  along  the  arm  and  forearm,  and  fixed  by 
means  of  a  roller.  The  limb  is  then  to  be  evenly  sup- 
ported on  a  pillow. 

The  cure  of  the  fractured  olecranon  is  seldom  ef- 
fected by  the  immediate  reunion  of  its  fragments : 
there  generally  remams  a  greater  or  less  interspace 
between  them,  which  is  filled  up  by  a  substance  not  of 
a  bony  consistence.  Indeed,  the  tenor  of  the  remarks 
and  experiments  lately  published  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
on  this  subject  is  to  represent  the  broken  olecranon  as 
similarly  circumstanced  with  respect  to  bony  union,  as 
the  fractured  neck  of  the  femur.  He  has  seen  union 
by  bone  effected  in  the  living  subject ;  but  this  was 
when  the  fracture  had  taken  place  very  near  the  shafl 
of  the  ulna.  The  ligamentous  substance,  he  says, 
which  generally  forms  the  bond  of  union,  often  has 
one  or  even  several  apertures  in  it,  when  it  is  of  con 
siderable  length.  The  arm  is  observed  to  be  weakened 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  ligament.— (O/i  Vis- 
locations,  (J-c.  p.  489.) 

Camper  laid  great  stress  upon  the  inutility  of  keep- 
ing the  arm  perfectly  extended :  he  found  patients  re- 
cover sooner  and  better  when  the  elbow  was  kept  half- 
bent,  and  the  joint  gently  exercised  at  as  early  a  pe- 
riod as  possible.  "  Agglutinationern  scilicet  motiri 
non  debet  chirurgus,  sed  sublatis  tumore  ac  inflamma- 
tione  quiete  et  remediis  aptis,  cubitum  quotidie  pru- 
denter  movere,  lit  unio  per  tricipitis  tendinem,  seu  per 
concretionem  membranosam  fometur,  et  os  ossi  non 
admoveatur.  Verbo  quemadmodum  C.  Celsus  in  Med. 
lib.  8,  c.  10,  ^  4,  p.  537,  de  cubito  fracto  prascepit. 
Quod  si  ex  summo  cubito  quid  fractum  sit,  glutinare  id 
vinciendo  alienum  est,  fit  cnim  brachium  immobile,  ac, 
si  nihil  aliud  quam  dolorc  occurrendum  est,  idem  qui 
fuit  ejus  usus  est."— (Ca/wpcr  de  Fracturd  Patellce,  p. 
C6,  Hag(B,  1789.)  Mr.  Earle  is  also  an  advocate  for 
placing  the  limb  in  a  slightly  bent  position.— (Prac?. 
Obs.  p.  1G5.)  The  late  Mr.  Sheldon,  however,  does  not 
concur  wth  Desault  and  Camper,  respecting  the  posi- 
tion of  the  limb  during  the  treatment,  but  insists  upon 
the  utility  of  keeping  the  forearm  perfectly  extended. 

When  there  is  much  swelling.  Sir  A.  Cooper  em- 
ploys leeches  and  evaporating  lotions  for  two  or  three 
days ;  but  when  not  much  violence  has  been  done  to 
the  limb,  he  applies  the  bandage  at  once.  He  places 
the  arm  in  a  straight  position,  presses  down  the  ft-ap- 
ment  until  it  touches  the  ulna,  and,  after  jjutting  a  slip 
(if  linen  along  each  side  of  the  joint,  puts  a  roller  round 
the  limb  above  and  below  the  olecranon.  By  t>ing  the 
slijjs  of  linen  which  pass  under  the  rollers,  these  arc- 
drawn  nearer  together,  and  the  fragment  of  the  ole- 
cranon is  thus  kept  as  near  as  po.ssiblc  to  the  ulna. 
Lastly,  a  splint  well  padded  is  applied  along  the  front 
of  the  arm,  and  secured  with  a  baiulage,  which  is  ft-e- 
qently  wetted  with  spirit  of  wine  and  water.— (Ow 
DiNlocafiothf,  <<  c.  p.  490.) 

On  att  average,  the  olecranon  becomes  firmly  united 
about  the  twenty-sixth  ihiy.— (Desault.)    In  n  montft 
the  splint  is  to  be  removed  and  pas»»ive  motioJi  begun 
■(A.  Cooper.) 
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FRACTURE  OF  THK  CORONOID  PROCESS. 

Two  examples  of  this  accident  are  noticed  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper:  in  one  case,  seen  by  him  several 
months  after  its  occurrence,  the  same  appearances  pre- 
sentpd  themselves  as  w^ere  remarked  by  the  surgeon 
who  first  attended  the  patient ;  namely,  the  ulna  pro- 
jected backwards  while  the  arm  was  extended,  but  it 
could  be  drawn  forwards  and  the  elbow  bent  without 
much  difficulty,  when  the  deformity  disappeared.  In 
the  other  instance,  which  presented  itself  in  the  dis- 
section-room, the  coronoid  process,  which  had  been 
broken  off,  was  united  by  ligament,  and  so  moveable 
that  when  the  forearm  was  extended,  the  ulna  glided 
backwards  upon  the  condyles  of  the  humerus.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  is  of  opinion  that  the  case  admits  of  no 
other  mode  of  union  :  he  recommends  keeping  the  arm 
steadily  in  the  bent  position  for  three  weeks. — [On  Din- 
locations,  i^c.  p.  434.) 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  CARPAL  AND  METACARPAL  BONES, 
AND    PJIALANGES    OF   THE    FINGERS. 

The  bones  of  the  carpus,  when  broken,  are  usually 
crushed,  as  it  were,  between  very  heavy  bodies,  or  the 
limb  has  been  entangled  in  powerful  machinery,  or 
suffered  grn-shot  violence.  It  must  be  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  as  the  soft  parts  are  also  seriously  injured, 
these  cases  are  generally  followed  by  severe  and 
troublesome  symptoms,  and  sometimes  require  the  per- 
formance of  amputation,  either  immediately  or  subse- 
quently. When  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  save  the  part, 
the  chief  indications  are  to  extract  splinters  of  bone, 
and  prevent  inflammation,  abscesses,  and  mortifica- 
tion. The  parts  may  at  first  be  kept  wet  with  a  cold 
evaporating  lotion,  any  wound  present  being  lightly 
and  superficially  dressed ;  but  afterward,  as  soon  as 
all  tendency  to  bleeding  is  over,  emollient  poultices 
may  be  applied  over  the  dressings  instead  of  the  lo- 
tion. The  dressings  themselves,  however,  should  not 
be  removed  for  the  first  three  or  four  days,  all  unne- 
eeiisary  disturbance  of  the  crushed  parts  being  highly 
injurious.  Should  abscesses  form,  early  openings 
should  be  practised,  so  as  to  prevent  the  matter  from 
extenjiing  up  the  forearm.  Duly  supporting  the  hand 
and  forearm  in  a  sling  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  metacarpal  bones  of  the  little  finger  and  thumb  are 
more  frequently  broken  than  f  he  ot  her  three.  A  fracture 
of  a  metacarpal  bone  is  generally  produced  by  violence 
apphed  directly  to  the  part,  as  no  force  capable  of  catising 
the  accident  can  well  act  upon  the  twoends  of  '.he  bone 
so  as  to  break  it.  The  fracture  may  be  simple,  but  more 
commonly  it  is  compound,  the  soft  pans  being  wounded 
and  lacerated  by  the  same  violence  which  has  injured 
the  bone.  In  most  cases,  also,  unless  the  force  has 
operated  by  a  very  limited  surface,  more  than  one  me- 
tacarpal bone  is  fractured.  At  first,  the  same  kind  of 
treatment  is  requisite  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  and, 
after  the  inflammation  has  subsided,  a  hand-board  or 
splint  may  be  employed.  When  the  hand  is  very  badly 
crushed,  amputation  is  indicated. 

In  fractures  of  the  finger-bones,  the  treatment  con- 
sists in  applying  a  piece  of  soap-plaster,  rolling  the 
part  with  tape,  covering  it  in  paste-board,  sometimes 
placing  the  hand  on  a  flat  splint  or  finger-board  and  al- 
ways keeping  the  hand,  forearm,  and  elbow  well  sup- 
ported in  a  sling. 

For  Fractures  of  the  Cranium,  see  Head,  Inju- 
ries of. 

For  information  on  fractures,  consult  particularly  J. 
L.  Petit,  Trait  ■  des  Maladies  des  Os.  Duverney,  Traite 
des  Maladies  des  Os.  Jonathan  Wathen,  The  Con- 
ductor and  Containing-  Splints ;  or,  a  Description  of 
two  new-invented  Instruments,  for  the  more  safe  Con- 
veyance, as  well  as  the  more  easy  and  perfect  Cure, 
of  Fractures  of  the  Leg,  2d  ed.  ivo.  Land.  1767.  W. 
Sharp,  in  vol.  57  of  the  Philosophical  Trans,  part  2, 
1767.  An  Account  of  a  New  Method  of  treating  Frac- 
tured Legs.  Pott's  Remarks  on  Fractures  and  Dislo- 
cations. T.  Kirkland,  Obs.  upon  Mr.  PotVs  General 
Remarks  on  Fractures,  .5  c.  8vo.  Lond.  1770 ;  also,  Ap- 
pendix to  the  same,  8vo.  Lond.  1771.  Cases  in  Sur- 
gery, by  C.  White,  edit.  1770.  J.  Aitken,  Essays  on 
.several  Important  Subjects  in  Surgery,  chiefly  on  the 
Nature  of  Fractures  of  the  Long  Bones  of  the  Extre- 
mities, particularly  those  of  the  Thigh  and  Leg,  8vo. 
1771.  Boyer,  Traiti  des  Mai.  Chir.  t,  3,  Encyclo- 
prdie  M  thodigue,  partie  Chir.  art.  Fracture,  Cuisse, 
Omoplate,  Ileum,  <$-c.  ^c,     (Euvres  Chir,  de  Desault, 
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par  Bichal,  t.  1.  Parts  of  the  Parisian  Chiruti 
Journal.  Sir  J.  Earle,  A  Letter,  conlo.ining 
Observations  on  the  Fractures  of  the  Lower  Limba 
to  which  is  added  an  Account  of  a  Contrivance  to 
minister  Cleanliness  and  Comfort  to  the  Bed-ri  ~ 
or  Persons  confined  to  Bed  by  Age,  Accident,  Sick 
or  other  Infirmity,  Svo.  Lond.  1807.  Leveille,  Novvelli 
Doctrine  Chir.  t.  2,  1812.  Assalini,  Manuale  di  Chi- 
rurgia,  parte  prima,  Milano,  1812.  Dupuytren,  De* 
Fractures  ou  Courbures  des  Os  des  Enfans,  in  Bui 
letin  dela  Faculte  de  Med.  Paris,  1811.  Idem,  Sur  la 
Fracture  de  VExtremite  inferieure  du  Perane,  les  Lux- 
ations et  les  Accidens  qui  en  son.t  la  suite  in  An- 
nuaire  Mdd.  Chir.  de  Paris,  Ato.  Paris,  18H  Rotu; 
Relation  d'un  Voyage  fait  a.  Londres  en  1814,  i  u  Pa^ 
rallele  de  la  Chirurgie  Angloise  avec  la  Cinrurgie 
Francoise,  p.  173,  ire  Paris,  1815.  Med  Chir 
Trans,  vol.  2,  p.  47,  c^-c. ;  vol  5,  p.  358,  <S'C.;  vol.  7,  p. 
103.  Sketches  of  the  Medical  Schools  of  Paris,  by  J 
Cross,  p.  87,  <$-c.  Sir  A.  Cooper,  A  Treatise  on  Dislo- 
cations and  Fractures  of  the  Joints,  4to.  Lond.  1822 ; 
and  Obs.  on  Fractures  of  the  Neck  of  the  Thigh-Bone, 
1823.  H.  Earle,  Practical  Observations  in  Surgery, 
Huo.  1823.  W.  Gibson's  Institutes  and  Practice  of 
Surgery,  8vo.  vol.  1,  Philadelphia,  1824.  B.  Bell,  on 
the  Diseases  of  the  Bones,  l2mo.  Edin.  1828.  /. 
Amesbury  on  Fractures  of  the  Upper  Third  of  the 
Thigh-Bone,  and  Fractures  of  long  standing,  ed.  2, 
8t>o.  Lond.  1829. 

FRiENUM  LlNGUiE.  In  infants,  the  tongue  is 
sometimes  too  closely  tied  down,  by  reason  of  the  frse- 
num  being  extremely  short,  or  continued  too  lar  for- 
wards. In  the  latter  case,  the  child  will  not  be  able  to 
use  its  tongue  with  sufficient  ease  in  the  actions  of 
sucking,  swallowing,  &;c.,  in  consequence  of  its  point 
being  confined  at  the  bottom  of  the  mouth.  Though 
this  affection  is  not  unfrequent,  it  is  less  common  than 
is  generally  supposed  by  parents  and  nurses.  When 
the  child  is  small  and  the  nurse's  nipple  large,  it  is 
common  for  her  to  suppose  the  child  to  be  tongue-tied, 
when,  in  fact,  it  is  only  the  smallness  of  the  child's 
tongue  that  prevents  it  from  surrounding  the  nipple,  so 
as  to  enable  it  to  suck  with  facility.  Mothers  also 
commonly  suspect  the  existence  of  such  an  erroneous 
formation,  whenever  the  child  is  long  in  beginning  to 
talk. 

The  reality  of  the  case  may  always  be  easily  ascer 
tained  by  examining  the  child's  mouth.  In  the  natural 
state,  the  point  of  the  tongue  is  always  capable  of  being 
turned  ifpwards  towards  the  palate,  as  the  frsEnum  does 
not  reach  along  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  tongue  from  the  apex.  But  in  tongue-tied 
children,  by  looking  upon  one  side,  we  may  see  the 
frienum  extending  from  the  back  part  t«the  ver>-  poin 
so  that  the  whole  length  of  the  tongue  is  tied  down 
unnaturally  confined. 

The  plan  of  cure  is  to  divide  as  much  of  the  fraenu 
as  seems  proper  for  setting  the  tongue  at  liberty.  TI 
incision,  however,  should  not  be  carried  more  exten- 
sively backwards  than  is  necessary,  lest  the  raninal 
arteries  be  cut;  an  accident  that  has  been  known  to 
prove  fatal.  For  the  same  reason,  the  scissors  used  for 
this  operation  should  have  no  points.  I  think  the  fol- 
lowing piece  of  advice  offered  by  a  modern  author  may 
be  of  service  to  practitioners,  who  ever  find  it  necessary 
to  divide  the  fraenum  linguaj :  "  It  is  not  the  relations 
of  the  trunk  of  the  lingual  artery  alone  which  the  stu- 
dent ought  to  make  himself  acquainted  with.  He  will 
do  well  to  study  the  position  of  the  arteria  ranina  in 
respect  to  the  fraenum  linguas.  This  information  will 
teach  him  the  impropriety  of  pointing  the  scissors  up- 
wards and  backwards,  when  snipping  the  fraenum ;  an 
operation,  by-the-by,  oftener  performed  than  needed. 
He  will  learn  that  the  ranular  artery  lies  just  above  the 
attachment  of  the  frienum  ;  so  that,  if  he  would  avoid 
it,  he  must  turn  the  points  of  the  scis.sors  rather  down- 
wards ;  if  he  do  not,  the  artery  will  probably  suffer." 
— (A.  Bums,  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head  and 
Neck,  p.  239.) 

When  an  infant  has  the  power  of  sucking,  this  pro- 
ceeding should  never  be  resorted  to,  even  though  the 
fraenurn  may  have  the  appearance  of  being  too  short,  or 
extending  too  far  forwards. — {Fab.  Hildanus,  centur.  3, 
ohs.  28.  Petit,  Traite  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  265,  edit 
1774.) 

Although  the  operation  of  dividing  the  fVanum  lingu» 
is  for  the  most  part  done  without  any  bad  conset^uencea 
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aurgeoi.s  should   remember  well  that  it  is  liablo  to 
dttngers,  especially  when  performed  either  unnecessa- 

!v  or  unskilfully. 
iJesides  the  fiital  events  which  have  occasionally 

>ulted  fi-om  wounding  the  raninal  arteries,  the  records 
surgery  furnish  us  with  proofs  that  the  mere  bleed- 

;■  from  the  raninal  veins,  and  the  small  vessels  of  the 
.  rnum,  may  continue  so  long,  in  consequence  of  the 
iiiiant's  incessantly  sucking,  as  to  produce  death.  In 
such  cases,  the  child  swallows  the  blood  as  fast  as  it 
issues  tVomthe  vessels,  so  that  the  cause  of  death  may 
even  escape  observation.  But  if  the  body  be  opened, 
the  stomach  and  intestines  will  be  found  to  contain 
large  quantities  of  blood.— (See  Dionis,  Cours  d'Opira- 
tions  de  Chirun^ie,  7e  Devionstratim.  Petit,  Traite 
des  Maladies  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  282,  Src.) 

Another  accident,  sometimes  following  an  unneces- 
sary or  loo  extensive  a  divi-sion  of  the  friEnum,  consists 
in  the  tongue  becoming  thrown  backwards  over  the 
glottis  into  the  pharynx,  where  it  lies  fixed,  and  causes 
suffocation.  The  observations  of  Petit  on  this  subject 
are  highly  interesting.— (See  Op.  cit.  t.  3,  p.  267,  <S'C.) 

Lastly,  it  should  be  known,  that  an  infant's  inability 
to  move  its  tongue,  or  suck,  is  not  always  owing  to  a 
malformation  of  the  frsenum.  Sometimes  the  tongue  is 
applied  and  glued,  as  it  were,  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
by  a  kind  of  mucous  substance ;  and  in  this  case,  it 
should  be  separated  with  the  handle  of  a  spatula.  By 
this  means,  infants  have  been  saved  who  were  unable 
to  suck  during  several  days,  and  were  in  imminent 
danger  of  perishing  from  want  of  nourishment.— (See 
Mimoires  de  PAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  16,  U.  4to.) 

See  particularly  Petit,  Traite  des  Maladies  Chir.  t.  3, 
p.  260,  iVc.  Dionis,  Cours  d" Operations,  7e  D&monstr. 
Sabatier,  Medecine  Operatoire,  t.  3,  p.  132,  i^c.  Lassus, 
Pathologie  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  454.  Richeratid,  Nosogr.  Chir. 
t.  3,  p.  284,  ed.  2.  Richter,  Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn. 
b.i,kap.2,p.  11,  ed.  1800. 

FRAGILITAS  OSSIUM.  A  morbid  brittleness  of 
the  bones.  Although  it  may  take  place  at  different 
periods  of  life,  it  is  remarked  to  be  more  common  in 
childhood  and  in  persons  of  advanced  age. — (See  B. 
Bell  on  Diseases  of  the  Bones,  p.  74.) 

Boyer  impMtes  mollities  ossium  to  a  deficiency  of  lime 
in  their  struntUTfi ;  fragilitas  ossium  to  a  deficiency  of 
the  soft  matter  naturally  entering  into  their  texture. 
He  states,  that  a  certain  degree  of  fragilitas  ossium 
necessarily  occurs  in  old  age,  because  the  proportion  of 
lime  in  the  bones  naturally  increases  as  we  grow  old, 
while  that  of  the  organized  part  diminishes.  Hence, 
the  bones  of  old  persons  more  easily  break  than  those 
of  young  subjects,  and  are  longer  in  uniting  again  As 
Mr.  Wilson  observes,  however,  they  never  are  found  so 
friable  and  fragile,  as  to  crumble  Uke  a  calcined  bone, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
oil;  a  fact  particularly  noticed  by  Saillant  (see  Hist,  de 
la  Society  de  Mid.  1776,  p.  316),  and  when  dried  after 
death,  they  are  so  greasy  as  to  be  unfit  to  be  preserved 
as  preparations.  Their  organized  vascular  part  is  di- 
minished, but  their  oily  animal  matter  is  increased. — 
{On  the  Skeleton  and  Diseases  of  Bones,  p.  258.) 

In  persons  who  have  been  long  afflicted  with  can- 
cerous disea.ses,  the  bones  become  sometimes  as  brittle 
as  if  they  had  been  calcined.  Saviard  and  Louis  relate 
cases  of  this  description. — {Obs.  Chir.  et  Journ.  des 
Savons,  1691.  Obs.  et  Remarques  sur  les  Effets  du 
Virus  Cancereiix,  Paris,  1750.  Pouteau,  (Euvres 
Po.fthumes,  t.  1 .)  Two  remarkable  instances  of  this 
kind  have  been  published  by  Mr.  Salter,  of  Poole.  In  the 
first,  the  patient,  a  female,  aged  82,  felt  the  right  thigh 
suddenly  break  as  she  was  standing  at  her  drawers. 
For  several  months  previous  to  the  accident,  she  had  had 
constant  and  very  severe  pain  in  the  part  of  the  bone 
which  was  broken,  a-nd  she  had  been  long  afllicted  with 
a  cancerous  ulceration  of  the  mamma.  After  death, 
the  bone  was  so  flexible,  that  no  bony  union  could  have 
taken  place  A  regular  dissection  of  the  limb  was  not 
allowed.  In  Mr.  Salter's  second  case,  the  patient  was 
also  a  female,  56  years  of  age,  and  for  five  months  pre- 
ceding the  accident  had  laboured  under  violent  pain  of 
the  right  thigh,  and  a  thickening  of  the  periosteum  a 
little  above  the.  patella.  As  her  friends  were  putting 
her  into  a  cart,  the  bone  snapped  about  three  inches 
oelow  the  trochanter.  For  several  years  she  had  a 
■cirrhus  of  the  left  breast.  This  had  been  removed, 
and  the  wound  healed,  but  afterward  broke  out  in  the 
fbrm  of  cancerous  ulceration.    In  this  Btagc  the  frac- 
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ture  took  place,  and  was  followed  in  about  three  monthai 
by  her  death.  Mr.  Salter  removed  the  thigh-bone,  and 
brought  it  home  for  examination ;  but,  previously  to  its 
removal,  the  affected  limb  was  observed  to  be  consider- 
ably shorter  than  the  other,  and  flexible  at  its  middle, 
and  a  good  deal  deformed  by  a  projection  just  below  the 
trochanter  major.  The  muscles  of  tne  thigh  were  pale 
and  shrunk ;  a  bloody  fluid  escaped  from  the  capsular 
ligament  of  the  knee-joint,  and  two  or  three  clots  of 
pure  blood  were  in  the  articular  cavity.  On  removing 
the  patella,  a  small  ulcer  was  discovered  in  the  upper 
and  external  part  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  bone 
Among  other  particulars,  it  is  stated  that  the  thigh-bone 
Avas  remarkably  soft  throughout  its  whole  length,  and 
the  knife  could  be  pus'hed  through  it  at  any  part  •  but 
at  its  middle  it  was  most  conspicuously  deficient  in 
earthy  matter.  At  about  three  inches  from  either  ex- 
tremity, it  could  be  bent  in  any  direction ;  and  it  was 
on  the  upper  part  of  this  portion  that  the  fracture  had 
taken  place,  but  the  precise  situation  of  it  was  not  dis- 
tinctly visible  ;  and  Mr.  Salter  conceives,  that  there  had 
been  no  complete  separation  like  what  occurs  in  common 
fractures.  The  distortion  did  not  arise  from  any  over- 
lapping, but  fVom  a  bending  of  the  bone.  The  muscles 
about  the  upper  part  of  the  limb  were  confounded  toge- 
ther into  a  uniform  mass  of  a  pale  red  colour,  firm  and 
cartilaginous,  with  bony  spiculae  thickly  dispersed 
through  them,  and  puriform  matter  slightly  tinged  with 
blood  issuing  from  the  cut  surfaces.  The  integuments 
had  suffered  no  change.  In  the  situation  of  the  swell- 
ing noticed  above  the  patella,  the  tendon  of  the  cruralia 
was  much  thickenrd  and  altered  in  texture,  and  a  con 
siderable  quantity  of  pus  came  from  under  it ;  the  sub- 
jacent periosteum  was  also  much  thickened,  and  readily 
detached.  The  parietes  of  the  bone  were  here  nearly 
absorbed,  and  the  medullary  cavity  was  filled  with  a 
bloody  pultaceous  substance. — (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans. 
vol.  15,  p.  186.)  It  is  justly  inferred  by  Mr.  Salter,  that 
as  these  cases  corresponded  in  so  many  points,  the 
predisposing  cause  of  fracture  was  probably  the  same 
in  both.  Both  the  patients  laboured  under  cancer  of 
the  breast,  and  both  suffered  much  from  previous  pain 
and  lameness.  These  cases,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  were 
rather  specimens  of  moUities  ossium,  or  preternatural 
flexibility  of  the  bones  affected,  and  seem  to  have  dif- 
fered from  some  examples  of  fragility  on  record,  not 
only  in  their  cause,  but  in  the  circumstance  of  no  at- 
tempt at  ossification  having  taken  place  in  the  broken 
or  flexible  parts.  They  resemble,  in  some  respects,  Mr. 
Howship's  case ;  yet  differ  in  the  affection  being  re- 
stricted to  one  bone,  and  being  the  sequel  of  a  cancerous 
disease  of  the  breast. 

Louis  mentions  a  nun  who  broke  her  arm  by  merely 
leaning  on  a  servant;  and  in  the  London  Medical 
Journal  an  account  is  given  of  a  person  wlio  could 
not  even  turn  in  bed  without  breaking  some  of  his 
bones.  One  of  Professor  Gibson's  patients,  residing 
near  Trenton,  in  the  United  States,  has  a  son  19  years 
of  age,  who  from  infancy  has  been  subject  to  fractures 
from  the  slightest  causes,  owing  to  an  extraordinary 
brittleness  of  the  bones.  "  The  bones  of  the  arm,  fore- 
arm, thigh,  and  leg  have  all  been  broken  repeatedly, 
even  from  so  trivial  an  accident  as  catching  the  foot  in 
a  fold  of  carpet  while  walking  across  the  room.  The 
clavicles  have  suffered  more  than  any  other  bone, 
having  been  fractured  eight  times.  What  is  remark- 
able, the  boy  has  always  enjoyed  excellent  health,  and 
the  bones  have  united  without  difficulty  or  much 
deformity. — (Institutes,  ^c.  of  Surgery,  vol.  1,  p  370.) 

Similar  cases  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  B.  Bell.  A  child, 
he  observes,  fractures  a  limb.  The  fracture  unites, 
and  is  consolidated  perhaps  in  less  than  the  usuai  pe- 
riod. Some  time  afterward,  on  lifting  a  moderate 
weight,  or  on  giving  the  limb  a  slight  twist,  it  is  again 
broken,  and  again  unites.  Mr.  Bell  saw  this  occur 
three  times  in  different  parts  of  the  right  hnnnerus  of 
a  child  five  years  of  age,  within  the  short  period  of 
eighteen  months.  "Several  similar  cases," he  says, 
"  have  been  under  my  care  ;  in  all  of  them,  the  patients 
seemed  to  enjoy  robust  health,  were  apparently  un- 
tainted by  scrofula,  and  their  fragile  bones  united  in  a 
shorter  space  of  time  than  I  have  generally  observed 
to  be  the  casein  individuals  whose  bones  vere  tousher." 
—(On  IXseases  of  Bones,  p.  71.)  The  same  author  has 
been  able  to  discern  in  only  two  cases  of  fragility  ?P"»- 
pable  deviation  from  the  healthy  structure  of  the  bonM 
affected     The  subject  of  one  case  waa  a  gentlenwiJ  V 
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fixe  middle  period  of  life,  who  fractured  his  humerus  in 
xinscrewing  a  music-stool.  The  fracture  was  commi- 
nuted and  did  not  unite.  The  arm  was  at  length  am- 
putated, by  Mr.  George  Bell,  at  the  shoulder  On  ex- 
amining the  limb,  the  muscles  around  the  fractured 
bone  were  found  in  a  pulpy  state  The  bone  sur- 
rounded with  blood  partly  fluid  and  partly  coagulated, 
was  almost  friable,  and  its  whole  surface  perforated  by 
innumerable  small,  irregularly  shaped  holes,  giving  it 
a  reticulated  appearance. — {Op.  cit.  p.  72.) 

In  the  latter  stages  of  syphilis,  the  bones  are  alleged 
to  be  sometimes  remarkably  brittle.— (Epfeem.  Nat. 
Cur.  dec.  1,  aim.  3,  obs.  112.  Walther,  Museum  Anat. 
t.  2,  p.  29.) 

In  bad  cases  of  scurvy,  the  bones  occasionally  become 
so  brittle,  that  they  are  broken  by  the  slightest  cause, 
and  do  not  grow  together  again. — {Boettcher  von.  deti 
Krankh.  dcr  Knocheti,  p.  68.) 

Dr.  Good  was  once  present  at  a  church,  in  which  a 
lady,  nearly  seventy  years  old,  broke  both  the  thigh- 
bones in  merely  kneeling  down  ;  and  on  being  taken 
hold  of  to  be  carried  away,  had  an  os  humeri  also 
broken,  without  any  violence,  and  with  little  pain. 
Hardly  any  constitutional  disturbance  ensued,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  the  bones  united. — {Study  of  Medicine,vol. 
5,  p.  332,  ed.  3.) 

The  fragilitas  ossium  of  old  age  is  incurable ;  but  in 
children  the  tendency  depends  on  some  other  constitu- 
tional disease,  and  can  only  be  cured  by  a  removal  of 
the  latter. — (See  Boyer  on  Diseases  of  the  Bones, 
vol.  2.) 

This  author,  in  one  of  his  last  works,  expresses  his 
opinion  that  the  doctrine  of  mollities  and  fragilitas  os- 
sium being  distinct  and  different  diseases,  is  by  no 
means  sufficiently  proved  by  a  due  number  of  accurate 
observations.— (Traifei  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  607,  608.) 
Consult  Waldschmidt,  Dis.  de  Fracturd  Ossium  sine 
Causa  violentd  externa,  Kilon.  1721.  Acrel,  Chir. 
Vor/dlle,  b.  2,  p.  136.  Courtial,  Nouvelles  Obs.  Jlnat. 
sur  les  Os,  p.  04,  127no.  Paris,  1705.  Marcellus  Dona- 
tus,  lib.  5,  c.  1,  p.  528.  Walther,  Museum  Anat.  vol. 
2,  p.  29.  Schmucker,  Vermischte  Schriftev,,  b.\,  p. 
385.  Kentish,  in  Edin.  Med.  Comment,  vol.  1.  Hist. 
de  VAcad.  des  Sciences,  1765,  p.  65.  Hist,  de  la  Soc. 
Royale  de  Medecine,  1777  and  1778,  p.  224.  Journ.  de 
Med.  t.  11,  p.  267;  t.  84,  p.  216.  Isenflamm,  Pract. 
Bemerk.  uber  Knochen,  p.  368.  415.  466.  Fubricius 
Hildanus,  cent.  2,  obs.  66,  67,  68;  cent.  5,  obs.  89. 
jyAubenton,  Description  du  Cabinet  du  Roi,  t.  3.  Ossa 
Venere  sponte  fracta.  Meckren,  Obs.  Med.  Chir.  p. 
341.  Amst.  1682.  Weidmann  de  Nccrosi  Ossium,  p.  2. 
Francqfurti,  1793;  and  the  writings  of  Duverney, 
Petit,  and  Pringle.  Gooch's  Obs.  Ajivendix.  J.  Wil- 
son on  the  Skeleton,  cVc  p.  258, 8wo.  Lond.  1820.  Gib- 
son^s  Institutes  of  Surgery,  vol.  I,  p.  370;  and  vol.  2, 
p.  70,  Philadelphia,  1825.  B.  Bell  on  Diseases  of  the 
Bones,  p.  11,  Edin.  1828.  Salter,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  15.    Howship,  in  Edin.  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  2. 

FUNGUS.  Any  sponge-like  excrescence.  Granula- 
tions are  often  culled/wn,o-o?/s  when  they  are  too  high, 
large,  flabby,  and  unhealthy. 

FUNGUS  II^MATODES.  (From  fungu.o,  and 
a\na,  blood.)  The  Bleeding  Fungus.  Spongoid  In- 
Jiantmation.  Soft  Cancer.  Carcinome  Sanglantc. 
Medullary  Sarcoma. 

This  disease,  whioh  has  been  accurately  described 
only  of  late  years,  was  formerly  generally  confounded 
with  cancer.  The  public  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  Burns, 
of  Glasgow,  for  the  first  good  account  of  it ;  and  the  sub- 
sequent writings  of  Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds,  Mr.  Freer,  of 
Birmingham,  Mr.  J.  Wardrop,  Mr.  Langstaff,  and 
others,  have  made  us  still  better  acquainted  with  the 
subject. 

It  )^  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  alarming  dis- 
eases incidental  to  the  human  body,  because  we  know 
of  no  specific  remedy  for  it ;  and  an  operation  can  only 
be  useful  at  a  time  when  it  is  very  difficult  to  persuade 
a  patient  to  submit  to  it. 

Indeed,  when  the  diseased  part  is  extirpated  at  an 
early  period,  a  recovery  hardly  ever  lollows ;  for  e.x- 
perience  proves  that  it  is  not  a  disease  of  a  local  nature, 
but  almost  always  extends  to  a  variety  of  organs  and 
structures  at  \he  same  time,  either  to  the  brain,  the  liver, 
or  lungs,  &c.  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  be 
aware  of  this  fact,  since  we  should  otherwise  be  in- 
iluced  to  attempt  many  hopeless  operations,  and  deliver 
•  prognosis  tbat  might  cause  disappointment  and  cen- 
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sure.  In  a  large  proportion  of  patients,  afflicted  wfi 
fungus  haerriatodes,  the  general  disorder  of  the  syatej 
is  indicated  by  a  jieculiarly  unhealthy  aspect ;  a  sallow 
greenish-yellow  colour  of  the  skin,  which  is  frequent 
covered  with  clammy  perspiration ;  constant  troubl 
some  cough  ;  difficulty  of  breathing,  &c, 

Fungus  HcBmatodes  is  the  name  used  by  Mr.  He 
Mr.  J.  Burns  has  called  the  disease  spongoid  injla; 
mation,  from  the  spongy  elastic  feel  which  peculiar] 
characterizes  it,  and  which  continues  even  after  ulcen 
tion  takes  place.  Fungus  hsematodes  has  most  frequenti 
been  seen  to  attack  the  eyeball,  the  upper  and  lower  ej 
tremities,  the  testicle,  and  the  mamma.  But  the  utenu 
ovary,  liver,  spleen,  brain,  lungs,  thyroid  gland,  hi| 
and  shoulder-joints,  have  also  been  the  seat  of  the  dii 
ease.  A  distemper  which  presents  itself  in  so  man 
parts  must  be  subject  to  variety  in  its  appearances, 

FUNGUS   H-DMATODES    OF  THE    EVE. 

1.  When  it  attacks  the  eye,  the  first  symptoms  ai 
observable  in  the  posterior  chamber,  an  appearanc 
like  that  of  polished  iron  presenting  itself  at  thebott( 
of  the  eye. — (Scarpa,  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  5i 
ed.  2.)    The  pupil  becomes  dilated  and  immoveabl( 
and  instead  of  having  its  natural  deep  black  colour, 
is  of  a  dark  amber,  and  sometimes  of  a  greenish  h 
The  change  of  colour  becomes  gradually   more  ai 
more  remarkable,  and  at  length  is  discovered  to  be 
casioned  by  a  solid  substance,  which  proceeds  from 
the  bottom  of  the  eye  towards  the  cornea.    The  surface 
of  this  substance  is  generally  rugged  and  unequal,  and 
ramifications  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina  may 
sometimes  be  seen  running  across  it.    The  front  sur- 
face of  the  new  mass  at  length  advances  as  far  for 
wards  as  the  iris,  and  the  amber  or  brown  appearance 
of  the  pupil,  has,  in  this  stage,  been  known  to  misleau 
surgeons  into  the  supposition  of  there  being  a  catar 
and  makes  them  actually  attempt  couching.    The  d 
ease  continuing  to  increase,  the  eyeball  loses  its  na 
ral  figure,  and  assumes  an  irregular  knobby  appearan 
The  sclerotica  also  loses  its  white  colour,  and  becoi 
of  a  dark  blue  or  livid  hue.    Sometimes  matter 
collects  between  the  tumour  and  the  cornea.    The  latl 
membrane  in  time  ulcerates,  and  the  fungus  shoots  out 
In  a  few  instances,  it  makes  its  way  through  the  scle- 
rotica, and  is  then  covered  by  the  conjunctiva.    The 
surface  of  the  excrescence  is' irregular,  often  covered 
with  coagulated  blood,  and  bleeds  profusely  from  slight 
causes.    When  the  fungus  is  very  large,  the  most  pro- 
minent parts  slough  away,  attended  with  a  fetid  sani- 
ous  discharge.    In  the  course  of  the  di-sease,  the  absorb- 
ent glands,  under  the  jaw,  and  about  the  parotid  gland 
become  contaminated.    On  dissection,  a  diseased  mass 
is  found  extending  forwards  fl-om  the  entrance  of  the 
optic  nerve,  the  vitreous,  crystalline,  and  aqueous  hu- 
mours  being  absorbed.      The   retina  is  annihilated, 
and  the  choroid  coat  propelled  forwards,  or  quite  de- 
stroyed.    The  tumour  seems  to  consist  of  a  sort  of 
medullary  matter,  resembling  brain.    The  optic  nerve 
is  thicker  and  harder  than  natural,  of  a  brownish  ash- 
colour,  and  destitute   of  its    usual   tubular  appear 
ance.    In  other  cases,  the  nerve  is  split  into  two 
more  pieces,  the  interspaces  being  filled  up  with 
morbid  growth. — (Wardrop.)    Nay,  as  Mr.  Travers     _ 
stated,  the  optic  ganglion,  tractus  opticus,  and  thalamiis 
have  been  repeatedly  found  diseased,  and  the  surround- 
ing adipose  substance  in  the  orbit  affected  to  a  consi- 
derable extent  in  places  also  where  there  was  no  direct 
communication  with  the  diseased  contents  of  the  globe. 
—(Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Erje,  p.  221.)    Even 
the  brain  has  been  observed  to  share  in  thedisease^ 
sometimes  dark  red  spots  appearing  on  the  dura  mater; 
sometimes  small  spots,  containing  a  fluid  like  cream, 
being  found  between  the  pia  mater  and  tunica  ara  " 
noides,    Mr.  Travers  has  a  preparation,  exhibitin 
genuine  example  of  the  disease  affecting  the  antei 
right  lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  and  protruding  the  eye 
its  socket,  while  the  eye  itself  was  perfectly  free  it 
disease.— (Op.  cit.  p.  223.)    When  the  lymphatic  gla; 
at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  are  enlarged,  as  they  frequeni 
are,  they  are  also  found  converted  into  a  kind  of  med 
lary  matter,  similar  to  that  which  composes  the  dil 
cased  mass  in  the  eyeball.    When  the  skin  bursts  o 
a  diseased  absorbent  gland,  a  sloughy  ulcer  is  produi- 
but  no  fungus  is  emitted,  unless  the  aflection  of 
gland  with  fungus  haematodes  be  primary,    (u 
ha;matodeg  of  the  eye  has  been  erroneously  re| 
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aa  cancer  by  tne  best  writers.  Wc  learn  from  Hichat, 
that  more  than  one-third  of  the  patients  on  whom  De- 
aault  operated  for  supposed  carcinoma  of  the  eye  were 
under  twelve  years  of  age.  Twenty  out  of  twenty-four 
cases  of  fungus  haematodes  of  the  eye,  with  which  Mr. 
Wardrop  has  been  acquainted,  happened  to  children 
onder  twelve  years  of  age.  Now  ks  cancer  is  rather  a 
disease  of  aged  than  young  persons,  and  we  find  from 
Mr.  Wardrop,  that  fUngus  hfematod  js  of  the  eye  mostly 
affects  persons  under  twelve  years  of  age,  it  is  tolerably 
certain  that  most  of  Desault's  case^,  icported  to  be  can- 
eft^  of  the  eye,  were  in  fact  the  equally  terrible  disease 
now  engaging  our  consideration.  According  to  Mr. 
Travers,  the  only  parts  of  the  eye  and  its  appendages 
subject  to  be  primarily  attack*^  by  cancer  are  the  la- 
chrymal gland,  conjunctiva,  and  eyelids ;  while  the  evi- 
dence of  many  cases  has  assured  him,  that  fungus 
iMBmatodes  may  originate  in  any  texture  of  the  eye, 
with  the  exception  of  the  If-ns  and  cornea. — (Synopsis 
of  the  Diseases  oftfie  Et/i,  p.  216.  222.  and  421.)  This 
account,  however,  differs  from  that  delivered  by  Mr. 
Wardrop  and  PiOfeasor  Scarpa,  who  describe  the  dis- 
ease as  fi'-Ht  cummencing  in  the  retina,  and  particularly 
At  the  point  where  the  optic  nerve  enters  the  eye.  "  For 
tsays  the  latter  author),  on  the  first  appearance  of  the 
yellowish  or  greenish  spot,  the  retina,  on  examination, 
m  found  to  be  entirely  deficient,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
iia,Te  degenerated  into  the  malignant  fungus.  It  is  also 
Aund,  that  the  choroid  membrane,  while  the  fungus 
naematodes  is  in  its  incipient  state,  does  not  appear  to 
iave  suffered  any  remarkable  alteration  in  its  texture, 
and  that  it  is  only  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  dis- 
ease that  this  membrane  becomes  thickened  and  se- 
parated from  its  connexion  with  the  sclerotica.  The 
shoroid  membrane,  even  in  the  most  advanced  stage  of 
Ihe  disorder,  preserves,  more  than  all  others,  its  natu- 
ral texture."— (On  the  Principal  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 
p.  507,  ed.  2.)  In  cases  of  fungus  haematodes,  the 
eight  of  young  subjects  is  generally  destroyed  before 
the  attention  of  parents  is  excited  to  the  distemper. 
Frequently,  however,  a  blow,  followed  by  ophthalmy, 
precedes  the  growth  of  the  diseased  mass.  When  no 
external  violence  has  occurred,  the  first  symptom  is  a 
trivial  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  iris 
becoming,  at  the  same  time,  extremely  vascular,  and 
altered  in  colour,  aud  the  pupil  dilated  and  immoveable. 
There  is  seldom  much  complaint  made  of  pain ;  but 
the  child  is  sometimes  observed  to  be  languid  and  fe- 
▼erish.  In  adults,  fungus  haematodes  of  the  eye  ge- 
nerally comes  on  without  any  apparent  cause,  though 
sometimes  in  consequence  of  a  blow.  At  first,  the  tu- 
Jiica  conjunctiva  is  slightly  reddened,  and  vision  indis- 
tinct. The  redness  and  obscurity  of  sight  increases 
slowly,  and  an  agonixing  nocturnal  headache  is  ex- 
perienced ;  the  eye  bursts,  and  the  humours  are  dis- 
charged. 

Wrth  regard  to  the  cure  of  the  fungus  hsematodes  of 
the  eye,  the  only  chance  of  effecting  this  desirable  ob- 
ject depends  upon  the  early  extirpation  of  the  diseased 
organ.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  most 
of  the  operations,  in  which  the  morbid  eye  has  been  re- 
moved, have  hitherto  proved  unsuccessful,  owing  to  a 
recurrence  of  the  disease.  The  reason  of  such  ill  suc- 
cess may  be  imputed  to  the  optic  nerve  and  other  parts 
being  almost  always  in  a  morbid  state,  before  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  remove  the  eye.  One  case,  however, 
described  by  Mr.  Travers,  as  having  its  seat  in  the  cel- 
lular texture  connecting  the  conjunctiva  to  the  cornea, 
was  operated  upon,  and  no  recurrence  of  the  disease 
had  occurred  a  twelvemonth  afterward.  No  other  tex- 
ture was  affected  more  than  the  contiguity  and  extent 
•  f  the  disease  expMned.~{Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of 
the  Eye,  p.  413.)  The  most  successful  extirpation  of  an 
eye  in  an  advanced  stage  of  this  disease,  and,  perhaps, 
♦he  only  satisfactory  one  at  present  on  record,  is  that 
"^rhich  was  performed  by  Mr.  Wishart,  the  cure  conti- 
nuing complete  eighteen  months  after  the  operation.— 
(See  Edin.  Med.  Jonrn.  vol.  19,  p.  51.)  The  ojjeration 
has  nearly  always  been  found  to  fail  v\'hen  the  disease 
8  advanced  so  far  that  the  posterior  chamber  is  filled 
jy  the  fungous  mass.  With  the  very  few  exceptions 
which  there  are  to  this  statement,  it  may  be  correctly 
said,  that,  as  no  internal  medicines  nor  external  appli- 
cations afford  the  least  hope  of  checking  any  form  of 
the  fungus  ha;matodes,  it  is  manifest,  ttiat  when  the 
distemper  of  the  eye  exceeds  certain  bounds,  the  tni:«- 
rable  patient  is  placed  beyond  the  roach  of  any  effectual 
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aid  from  surgerj'.  In  a  case  -which  1  saw  in  April, 
1821,  in  the  London  Eye  Infirmary,  the  disease  formed 
a  diseased  mass  as  large  as  an  orange,  accompanied 
with  enlarged  lymphatic  glands  over  the  parotid.  The 
patient  was  an  infknt.  In  this  instance,  Mr.  Lawrence 
tised,  as  a  local  application,  the  liquor  opii  sedativus, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Battley,  which  was  found  to  lessen 
considerably  the  child's  sufferines.— (See  particularly 
Wardrop's  Obs.  on  Fungvji  Hamatodes.  Scarpa^  On, 
the  Principal  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  chap.  21.  Smne 
Cases  in  Saunders^s  Treatise  on  Di.seases  of  the  Eye; 
and  B.  Traverses  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eve, 
Sm.  Land.  1820.)  J  n  > 

FlNCrs    H^ZMATODKS    OF   THK   LIMBS 

2.  In  the  extremities,  the  disease  begins  with  a  small 
colourless  tumour,  which  is  soft  and  elastic,  if  there  be 
no  thick  covering  over  it,  such  as  a  fascia ;  but  other- 
wise it  is  tense.  At  first,  it  is  free  from  uneasiness; 
but  by  degrees  a  severe  acute  pain  darts  occasionally 
through  it  more  and  more  frequently,  and  at  length  be- 
comes incessant.  For  a  considerable  the  tumour  is 
smooth  and  even ;  but  afterward  it  projects  irregularly 
at  one  or  more  points ;  and  the  skin  at  these  places  be- 
comes of  a  livid  red  colour,  and  feels  thinner.  In  this 
situation  it  easily  yields  to  pressure,  but  instantly 
bounds  up  again.  Small  openings  now  form  in  these 
projections,  through  which  is  discharged  a  thin  bloody 
matter.  Almost  immediately  after  these  tumours 
burst,  a  small  fungus  protrudes  like  a  papilla,  and  this 
rapidly  increases  both  in  breadth  and  height,  and  has 
exactly  the  appearance  of  a  carcinomatous  fungus,  and 
frequently  bleeds  profusely.  The  matter  is  thin,  and 
exceedingly  fetid,  and  the  pain  becomes  of  the  smarting 
kind.  The  integuments,  for  a  little  way  round  these 
ulcers,  are  red  and  tender.  After  ulceration  takes  place, 
the  neigbouring  glands  swell,  and  assume  exactly  the 
spongy  qualities  of  the  primary  tumour.  If  the  patient 
still  survive  the  disease  in  its  present  advanced  pro- 
gress, similar  tumours  form  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
and  the  patient  dies  hectic. 

After  death  or  amputation  the  tumour  is  found  to 
consist  of  a  soft  substance,  somewhat  like  the  brain,  of 
a  grayish  colour,  and  greasy  appearance,  with  thin 
membrane-like  divisions  running  through  it,  and  cells 
or  abscesses  in  different  places,  containing  a  thin 
bloody  matter,  occasionally  in  very  considerable  quan- 
tity. There  does  not  seem  uniformly  to  be  any  entire 
cyst  surrounding  the  tumour;  for  it  very  frequently 
dives  down  between  the  muscles,  or  down  to  the  bone, 
to  which  it  often  appears  to  adhere.  The  neighbouring 
muscles  are  of  a  pale  colour,  and  lose  their  fibrous  ap- 
pearance, becoming  more  like  liver  than  muscle.  The 
bones  are  always  carious  in  the  vicinity  of  the  disease. 

The  distemper  is  sometimes  caused  by  external  vio- 
lence, though  in  general  there  is  no  evident  cause 
•whTLtextx.— {Dissertations  on  Infamrnation,  by  J. 
Bums,  tiol.  2.) 

Mr.  Hey  has  given  several  cases  of  the  ft^ingus  hae- 
matodes. If  I  notice  the  most  particular  circumstances 
relative  to  one  of  these,  it  will  suffice  to  inform  the 
reader  of  the  form  in  which  this  terrible  alfliction  has 
presented  itself  in  this  gentleman's  practice. 

A  young  man,  aged  twenty-one,  two  years  before  ap- 
plying to  Mr.  Hey,  perceived  a  small  swelling  on  the 
mside  of  the  right  knee,  not  far  from  the  patella.  This 
tumour  was  moveable,  and  did  not  impede  the  motion 
of  the  joint :  it  was  not  discoloured,  but  was  painM 
when  moved  or  pressed  upon.  It  continued  in  this 
state  half  a  year,  and  then,  the  man  having  hurt  his 
knee  against  a  stone,  it  gradually  increased  in  bulk, 
but  did  not  exceed  the  size  of  an  egg.  The  skin  was 
now  discoloured  with  blue  specks,  which  were  taken 
to  be  veins.  He  could  still  walk  with  ease,  and  follow 
his  business. 

Two  months  before  his  admission  into  tlie  ^.ecds  In- 
firmary he  met  with  a  fall,  and  violently  bent  his  knee, 
but  did  not  strike  it  against  any  thing.  The  tumour 
began  immediately  to  enlarge ;  and,  within  a  few  hours, 
it  extended  half  way  up  the  inside  of  the  thigh.  About 
a  fortnight  after  this  accident  the  skin  burst  at  the 
lowest  part  of  the  tumour,  and  discharged  some  blood. 
A  dark-coloured  fungus,  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg,  here  made  its  api)earance,  and  a  few  weeks  after- 
ward the  skin  burst  at  another  part  of  the  largo  tumouii 
and  some  blood  was  agam  discharged.  From  the  09- 
sure  arose  another  Aingus,  which  had  increased  in  tiM 
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eoarse  ol  the  last  week  to  the  size  of  a  small  melon,  and 
now  measured  eight  inches  from  one  side  of  its  base 
to  the  other.  The  base  of  the  fungus  frequently  bled, 
especially  when  the  man  allowed  his  limb  to  hang  down. 

The  whole  tumour  was  now  of  an  enormous  size, 
being  nineteen  inches  across,  when  the  measure  was 
carried  over  the  last-mentioned  fungus.  From  its  high- 
est part  in  the  thigh  to  the  lowest  part,  just  below  the 
knee.^t  measured  seventeen  inches,  without  including 
the  fungus.  The  base  of  the  tumour  at  the  knee,  ex- 
clusive of  that  part  which  ran  up  the  thigh,  measured 
twenty-four  niches  in  circumference.  The  tumour  was 
situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the  limb,  and  was  dis- 
tinctlv  defined.  The  skin  covering  the  disease  was  in 
some  places  livid,  and  had  several  fissures  and  small 
ulcerations  upon  it ;  but  had  not  burst  asunder,  except  in 
the  two  places  above  described.  The  tumour  was  StOft, 
and  gave  a  sensation  of  some  contained  fluid,  when 
gently  pressed  with  the  hands  alternately  in  opposite 
directions.  The  patient  said  he  had  walked  without 
pain  in  his  knee  a  week  before  his  admission  into 
the  Infirmary;  and  he  had  lost  very  little  blood  in 
his  journey  to  Leeds.  He  complained  of  the  greatest 
uneasiness  in  the  highest  part  of  the  tumour.  It  had 
become  hot  and  painful  in  the  night-time  for  some  days 
past.  His  pulse  was  114  in  a  minute,  his  tongue  was 
clean,  and  his  appetite  had  been  good  till  the  last  few 
days.    He  had  never  felt  any  pulsation  in  the  tumour. 

In  a  consultation  it  was  determined,  that  the  tumour 
should  be  laid  open,  by  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  dis- 
tended integuments;  and  that,  after  removing  the  con- 
tents, if  the  sac  should  be  found  in  a  sound  state,  the 
disease  should  be  treated  as  a  simple  wound ;  but  if  in 
a  morbid  state,  amputation  of  the  limb  should  be  imme- 
diately performed. 

A  large  oval  piece  of  the  integuments  being  removed, 
the  tumour  was  found  to  contain  a  very  large  quantity 
of  a  substance  not  much  unlike  coagulated  blood;  but 
more  nearly  resembling  the  medullary  part  of  the  brain 
in  its  consistence  and  oily  nature.  It  was  of  a  varie- 
gated reddish  colour,  in  some  parts  approaching  to 
■white,  and.  as  blood  issued  from  it,  Mr.  Hey  conceived 
it  was  organized.  This  mass  was  partly  diffused 
through  the  circumjacent  parts  in  innumerable  pouches, 
to  which  it  adhered,  and  was  partly  contained  in  a  large 
sac  of  an  aponeurotic  texture,  which  was  connected 
■with  the  capsule  of  the  knee-joint.  There  was  a  great 
and  universal  effusion  of  blood  from  the  internal  sur- 
fhce  of  the  sac,  and  from  the  pouches  containing  tliis 
morbid  mass. 

Amputation  of  the  limb  was  immediately  performed, 
on  finding  such  to  be  the  nature  of  the  case.  Mr.  Hey 
unfortunately,  however,  left  a  portion  of  the  diseased 
surface  behind  on  the  inner  pan  of  the  thigh,  and  hoping 
that  a  small  narrow  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  {he 
sac  would  soon  become  a  clean  sore,  and  not  impede 
the  cure,  he  made  the  circular  incision  two  inches  be- 
low its  higher  part. 

On  examining  the  amputated  limb,  the  vastus  inter- 
nus  was  found  to  be  brown,  and  much  softer  than  the 
other  muscles,  which  were  healthy.  There  were  many 
small  portions  of  blood  extravasated  in  the  substance 
of  this  muscle.  The  sac  was  formed  on  the  aponeu- 
rotic covering  of  the  muscle,  and  ended  below  where 
this  aponeurosis  begins  to  cover  the  capsular  ligament 
of  the  knee.  The  two  fungous  substances  above  de- 
scribed apjieared  to  have  been  only  extensions  of  the 
morbid  mass,  where  this  had  made  its  way  through 
the  sac  and  the  integuments.  The  joint  of  the  knee 
and  muscles  of  the  leg  were  perfectly  sound. 

I  need  not  detail  all  the  particulars  after  the  opera- 
tion. Sufiice  il  to  say,  the  man  suffered  a  good  deal  of 
ccnstitutional  disorder.  After  a  few  weeks,  the  granu- 
lations upon  the  stump  became  good,  and  the  cicatriza- 
tion was  nearly  completed  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  week 
after  the  amputation.  At  this  period,  the  small  and  su- 
perficial portion  of  the  u(>per  part  of  the  great  sac, 
whicii  Mr.  Hey  had  unfortunately  left,  was  now  healed ; 
but  a  tumour  now  about  four  inches  in  length,  and  be- 
twci  n  two  and  three  in  breadth,  had  gradually  ri.sen  at 
the  lower  and  under  part  of  the  thigh  beneath  the  cica- 
trix. This  contained  a  soft  substance,  exactly  similar, 
1.  far  as  the  touch  could  discover,  to  that  which  had 
fill  a  ihe  large  sac.  This  tumour  became  painful,  and 
Bo.i'elimes  discharged  a  bloody  serum,  sometimes  dark- 
co  jured  blood,  through  four  or  five  small  openings  in 
*:i  ■  cicair'jc. 


Mr.  Hey  laid  open  the  tumour,  and  removed  its  con- 
tents ;  but  no  advantage  was  gained  by  this  proceeding 
The  interior  surface  was  found  to  be  too  much  diseased 
to  produce  good  granulations.  Blood  continued  to  ooze 
out  of  the  wound  for  a  few  days.  Then  the  inner  sur- 
face became  covered  with  a  blackish  substance,  which 
gradually  extended  itself,  and  formed  a  new  fungus.  A 
variety  of  escharotics  were  applied  to  destroy  the  ftin- 
gous  and  morbid  surface  of  the  wound,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  the  growth  of  the  fungus  always  exceeded  the 
quantity  destroyed.  Undiluted  oil  of  vitriol  applied 
freely  had  very  little  effect. 

An  attempt  was  once  more  made  to  cut  away  the  dis- 
ease ;  but  on  examining  the  wound  carefully,  after  the 
contained  substance  was  removed,  the  muscular  sub- 
stance was  found  degenerated  into  a  hard  mass,  which 
felt  somewhat  like  cartilage.  The  adipose  membrane 
was  also  diseased,  and  formed  into  large  cells,  which 
had  contained  the  fungous  substance.  Hence,  another 
amputation  seemed  the  only  resource. 

After  this  operation,  the  whole  surface  of  the  stump 
seemed  sound,  except  the  principal  artery,  which  was 
filled  with  a  somewhat  stiff  matter,  resembling  coagu- 
lated blood,  which  prevented  its  bleeding.  The  inside 
of  the  vessel,  on  being  touched  with  the  scalpel,  felt 
hard,  and  communicated  a  sensation  like  that  of  scrap- 
ing bone. 

The  man  was  sent  home  as  soon  as  his  state  would 
admit  of  it ;  but  he  died  consum])tive  about  six  months 
afterward.  Besides  this  instance  in  the  thigh,  Mr.  Hey 
relates  cases  of  fungus  haematodes  situated  in  the  fe- 
male breast,  in  the  leg,  in  the  neck  (extending  from  the 
jaw  to  the  clavicle,  and  producing  suffocation),  on  the 
back  part  of  the  neck,  on  the  back  part  of  the  shoulder, 
and  at  the  extremity  of  the  forearm,  near  the  wrist. 

"  If  I  do  not  mistake  (says  Mr.  Hey),  tlus  disease 
not  unfrequently  affects  the  globe  of  the  eye,  causing 
an  enlargement  of  it,  with  the  destruction  of  its  inter- 
nal organization.  If  the  eye  is  not  extirpated,  the  scle- 
rotis  bursts  at  the  last,  a  bloody  sanious  matter  is  dis- 
charged, and  the  patient  sinks  under  the  complaint." — 
(P.  283.) 

Besides  some  cases  in  similar  situations  to  those 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Hey,  one  is  related  by  Mr.  Burns,  in 
which  the  hip-joint  was  the  seat  of  this  terrible  affec- 
tion. After  detailing  the  progress  of  the  case  to  the 
poor  man's  death,  tliis  author  states,  that  he  found,  on 
dissection,  the  hip-joint  completely  surrounded  with 
a  soft  matter,  resembling  the  brain,  enclosed  in  thin 
cells,  and  here  and  there  cells  full  of  thin  bloody  wa- 
ter :  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  was  quite  carious,  as 
was  also  the  acetabulum.  The  muscles  were  very 
pale,  and  almost  like  boiled  liver,  having  completely 
lost  their  fibrous  ajipearance  and  muscular  properties. 
The  same  sort  of  morbid  mischief  was  also  found 
within  the  pelvis,  most  of  the  inside  of  the  bones  on 
the  affected  side  being  carious.  An  attempt  had  been 
made,  before  the  patient  died,  to  tap  the  bladder ;  but 
the  trocar  had  only  entered  a  cell  filled  with  bloody 
ter,  and  situated  in  a  mass  of  the  soft  brain-like  i 
stance. 

I  have  already  said  enough  to  render  the  descriptid 
of  the  dreadful  nature  of  the  fungus  ha;matodes  tole- 
rably complete.  Little  can  be  said  of  the  treatment ; 
for  we  know  not  of  one  medicine  that  seems  to  have 
the  least  power  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  disease,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  case  under  Mr.  Cline,  where 
the  breast  healed  up  after  the  diseased  mass  had 
thrown  off  by  sloughing  {Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  401), 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  ever  the  i 
est  chance  of  any  spontaneous  amendment,  much  le 
of  such  a  cure.  Also,  in  the  case  just  now  cited,  it 
not  known  whether  any  relapse  followed. 

We  have  seen  that  when  the  chief  part  of  a  fun^ 
haematodes  is  cut  away,  and  only  a  small  jiortion  of  its 
cyst  left  behind,  the  fungus  is  reproduced  from  this 
part,  and  soon  becomes  as  formidable,  nay,  more  for 
midable  than  it  was  before,  and  this  notwithstanding 
the  application  of  the  most  powerful  escharotics.  Nei- 
ther the  hydrargyrus  nitratus  ruber,  the  hydrargynis 
mariatus,  the  antimonium  rnuriatum,  nor  the  undi- 
luted vitriolic  acid,  has  always  been  able  to  repress  the 
growth  of  such  fungus. — {Hey.) 

No  known  remedy  has  the  power  of  checking  or  re- 
moving the  complaint.  Friction,  with  anodyne  bal- 
sams, sometimes  gives  relief  in  the  early  stages ;  but 
it  does  not  retard  the  progress  of  tbe  disease. 
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In  short,  the  only  chance  ol"  cure  consists  in  extirpa- 
ting the  whole  of  the  distempered  parts,  removing  not 
only  the  soft,  brain-like,  fungous  substance,  but  every 
part  of  the  cysts,  sacs,  or  pouches  in  which  it  may  be 
contained.  An  operation  of  this  kind,  however,  is  only 
advisable  in  the  early  stages,  while  the  disease  is  en- 
tirely Iwa.,  if  it  ever  be  so,  a  circumstance  much  to  be 
doubted ;  for,  after  the  neighbouring  glands  have  be- 
come affected,  the  chance  of  recovery  is  almost  de- 
stroyed. It  is  sometimes  difficult,  however,  to  per- 
suade patients  at  an  early  period  to  submit  to  amputa- 
tion or  extirpation,  because  the  pain  and  inconveni- 
ences are  inconsiderable ;  but  the  operation  should  be 
■urged  with  all  the  force  which  a  conviction  of  its  ab- 
solute necessity  and  the  fatal  peril  of  delay  ought  to 
inspire. 

The  attempts  to  cure  the  disease  by  cutting  it  away, 
have  been  attended  with  such  ill  success  that  some  sur- 
geons deem  it  advisable  not  to  follow  this  method,  but 
amputate  the  limb  at  once.  The  annexed  views  of  the 
matter  appear  to  me  to  be  most  judicious  and  rational. 
First,  that  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  cut  away  the  tu- 
mour and  save  the  limb,  the  surgeon  must  be  careful 
to  remove  at  the  same  time  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  soft  parts  in  the  circumference  of  the  swelling. 
Secondly,  that  the  earlier  this  is  done  the  more  likely 
is  it  to  succeed.  Thirdly,  that  after  the  tumour  is  taken 
out,  an  attentive  examination  of  the  surface  of  the 
wound  should  be  made,  and  every  suspicious  part  or 
fibre  be  cut  away.  Fourthly,  that  should  the  disease 
still  recur,  amputation  ought  to  be  instantly  performed. 
Fifthly,  that  caustics  should  never  be  applied  to  this 
disease.  Sixthly,  that  even  when  one  of  these  opera- 
tions effectually  extirpates  the  distemper  of  the  limb, 
the  patient's  entire  recovery  is  always  rendered  exceed- 
ingly uncertain  by  reason  of  the  viscera  and  other  in- 
visible parts  being  frequently  affected,  at  the  time  of 
the  operation,  with  the  same  sort  of  disease. 

FUNGrS    H^EMATODES    OF    THE    TESTICLE. 

3.  Fungus  haematodes  of-the  testicle  sometimes  be- 
gins in  its  glandular  part,  sometimes  in  the  epididymis. 
Its  progress  is  slow,  and  the  pain  generally  not  se- 
vere. 5for  is  there  at  first  any  inequality  or  hardness 
of  the  diseased  part,  nor  change  in  the  scrotum.  When 
the  testicle  has  become  exceedin^gly  large,  it  feels  re- 
markably soft  and  elastic,  as  if  it  contained  a  fluid. 
Hence,  the  case  has  often  been  mistaken  for  a  hydro- 
cele, and  punctured  with  a  trocar. — ( Wardrop  ;  Earle, 
in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  3,  ;;.  60.)  Occasionally, 
when  the  tumour  is  large,  it  is  in  some  places  hard,  in 
others  soft.  The  hydrocele  may  be  known  by  the  wa- 
ter beginning  to  collect  at  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum, 
and  then  ascending  towards  the  spermatic  cord,  and 
by  the  swelling  being  circumscribed  towards  the  abdo- 
minal ring;  whereas,  the  fungus  haematodes  begins 
with  a  gradual  enlargement  of  the  testicle  itself,  fol- 
lowed by  a  fulness  which  extends  up  the  spermatic 
cord.  It  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  diaphanous,  and 
is  much  heavier  than  a  similar  bulk  of  water. — {Earle, 
op.  cit.)  As  the  disease  advances,  abscesses  form,  and 
the  scrotum  ulcerates,  but  no  fungus  shoots  out.  When 
the  mguinal  glands  become  contaminated,  they  often  ac- 
quire an  immense  size ;  and  as  soon  as  the  skin  over 
them  bursts,  large  portions  of  them  slough  away. 
Fungus  haematodes  of  the  testicle  is  said  to  afflict  young 
more  frequently  than  old  subjects.  On  dissection,  the 
substance  of  the  diseased  testicle  is  found  to  present  a 
medullary  or  pulpy  appearance,  generally  of  a  pale 
brownish  colour,  though  sometimes  red.  In  most 
ca.ses  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  tunica  albuginea  are 
adherent  together ;  occasionally  there  is  fluid  between 
them. 

In  an  example  dissected  by  Mr  Lawrence,  the  swell- 
ing of  the  testicle  consisted  of  cellular  septa  filled  with 
pulpy  matter.  Numerous  tubercles  of  the  disease 
•were  found  in  the  omentum,  and  about  the  pelvis,  in- 
termixed with  recently  effused  coagula.  A  mass  of 
soft  matter,  equal  in  size  to  a  man's  head,  lay  on  the 
spine  behind  the  aorta  and  vena  cava,  which  last  ves- 
sel was  closed  for  some  extent.  The  spermatic  vessels 
could  not  be  found. — (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8, 
fart  1,  art.  13.) 

The  only  chance  of  a  cure  nuist  be  derived  from  a 
Tcry  early  perfonnance  of  ca.stration,  befor»,  tlit!  dis- 
ease l"a.s  extended  to  the  inguinal  glands,  or  far  up  the 
spermatic  ton!      Indeed,  very  little  hope  should  be 


placed  in  the  removal  of  the  testicle ;  lor  fungus  haema- 
todes appears  to  be  rather  a  constitutional  than  a  local 
disease.  Nearly  every  case  on  record  has  terminated 
fatally,  and  upon  dissection  either  the  liver,  the  lungs, 
the  brain,  the  mesenteric  glands,  or  other  internal 
parts,  have  been  found  affected  with  the  same  disease. 
In  one  case  dissected  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  tubercles  of  a 
similar  structure  to  the  disease  in  the  axilla  were  found 
m  the  lungs,  heart,  and,  in  short,  in  nearly  all  the  tho- 
racic and  abdominal  viscera,  though  the  contents  of  the 
skull  were  free  from  disease.— (See  Cases  recorded  by 
Wardrop,  Earle,  Lawrence,  and  Langstaff,  in  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  3  and  8.)  "^ 

Whe  shall  quit  this  subject  with  stating  some  of  the 
principal  differences  between  two  diseases  which  have 
been  commonly  confounded.  A  scirrhous  tumour  is 
from  its  commencement,  hard,  firm,  and  incompressi- 
ble, and  is  composed  of  two  substances ;  one  hard- 
ened and  fibrous,  the  other  soft  and  inorganic.  The 
fibrous  matter  is  the  most  abundant,  consisting  of 
septa,  which  are  paler  than  the  soft  substance  between 
them.  A  scirrhous  tumour,  situated  in  the  gland  is  not 
capable  of  being  separated  from  the  latter  part,  so  much 
are  the  two  structures  blended.  A  scirrhus  in  another 
situation  sometimes  condenses  the  surrounding  cellu- 
lar substance,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  capsule,  and  as- 
sume a  circumscribed  appearance.  When  a  scirrhous 
swelling  ulcerates,  a  thin  ichor  is  discharged,  and  a 
good  deal  of  the  hard  fibrous  substance  is  destroyed 
by  the  ulceration ;  other  parts  become  affected,  and  the 
patient  dies  from  the  increased  ravages  of  the  disease, 
and  its  irritation  on  the  constitution.  Sometimes, 
though  not  always,  after  a  scirrhus  has  ulcerated,  it 
emits  a  fungus  of  a  very  hard  texture.  Such  excres- 
cence, however,  is  at  last  destroyed  by  the  ulceration. 
Cancerous  sores,  also,  frequently  put  on  for  a  short 
time,  in  some  places,  an  appearance  of  cicatrization. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fungus  hasmatodes,  while  of 
moderate  size,  is  a  soft  elastic  swelling,  with  an  equal 
surface,  and  a  deceitful  feel  of  fluctuation.  It  is  in  ge- 
neral quite  circumscribed,  being  included  within  a 
capsule.  The  substance  of  the  tumour,  instead  of  be- 
ing for  the  most  part  hard,  consists  of  a  soft,  pulpy, 
medullary  matter,  which  readily  mixes  with  water. 
When  ulceration  occurs,  the  tumour  is  not  lessened 
by  this  process,  as  in  scirrhus ;  but  a  fungus  is  emit- 
ted, and  the  whole  swelling  grows  with  increased  ra- 
pidity. Cancerous  diseases  are  mostly  met  with  in 
persons  of  advanced  age,  while  fungus  hasmatodes 
generally  afflicts  young  subjects.— (iray-dro;'.)  Many 
dissections  have  now  proved,  that  the  substance  of 
ftingus  haematodes  may  contain  cellular  septa,  which 
include  the  pulpy  medullary  matter. 

Fungus  haematodes,  in  its  early  stage,  is  generally- 
attended  with  less  acute  pain  than  what  is  experienced 
in  cases  of  scirrhus.  The  tumour  also  has  a  less  de- 
finite boundary  than  a  scirrhus,  and  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  say  where  the  diseased  structure  terminates, 
and  where  the  healthy  commences.  When  the  disease 
is  in  the  breast,  there  is  less  tendency  than  in  scirrhous 
cases  to  disease  in  the  axillary  glands,  which  may  re- 
main sound  though  the  disorder  in  the  breast  may  have 
advanced  to  suppuration  and  ulceration.  In  the  breast 
the  disease  is  also  much  quicker  in  its  progress  than 
scirrhus.— (^.  Cooper,  Layicet,  vol.  2,  p.  399.) 

In  cases  of  exteraal  cancer,  the  viscera  are  not  in  ge- 
neral affected  at  the  same  time  with  cancerous  disease ; 
but  in  the  majority  of  examples  of  fungus  haematodes, 
this  distemper  is  found  affecting  in  the  same  subject  a 
variety  of  parts.  In  addition  to  the  outward  tumour, 
we  find  swellings  of  a  similar  nature,  perhaps,  in  the 
liver,  the  lungs,  the  mesenteric  glands,  or  even  in  the 
brain.  Yet  M.  Roux  will  have  it,  that  cancer  and  ftin- 
gus haematodes  are  the  same  disease ;  or  at  least  that 
the  latter  is  only  a  species  of  the  fonner,  and  that  in 
both  cases  the  same  peculiar  diathesis  prevailr  —{Rovj;, 
Parallile  de  la  Chirurgie  Angloisc  avic  la  Chirurgie 
Francoise,  p.  21G,  217.) 

See  Dissertations  on  Inflammation,  by  J.  Bums,  vol 
2.  Hey's  Practical  Observations  in  ISxirgery,  ed.  3 
Freer  on  Aneurism.  Observations  on  Fungus  Iftema- 
todes,  or  Soft  Cancer,  by  James  Wardrop,  Sno.  Ediiu 
1809.  This  last  publication  is  highly  deserving  of  the 
attention  of  the  surgical  practitioner,  the  disease  m 
different  organs  being  well  described,  and  its  character 
discriminated  from  that  of  cancer.  ^  i    r 

A  case  of  this  disease  is  related  m  vol.  5  of  the  LfrX' 
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don  Medical  Journal.  It  luas  the  consequence  ff  an 
attempt  to  cure  a  ganglion  by  means  qfaseton,  andit 
prtrved  fatal.  A  case  is  also  related  by  M?  Abemethy, 
in  Surgical  Observations,  1804,  p.  99.  See  also  a  Case 
of  Diseased  Testicle,  accompanied  with  Disease  of  the 
Lungs  and  Brain,  by  H.  Earle,  in  Medico-Chirurg. 
Trans,  vol.  3,  p.  59,  SfC.  in  which  vol.  four  other  cases 
are  recorded  by  Mr.  Laivrence,  p.  71.  et  seq.,  and  one  by 
Mr.  Langst.iff',  p.  277;  ivhich  last  I  remember  to  have 
visited  in  company  with  this  gentleman  and  Mr. 
Lawrence  a  short  time  before  the  patient  died.  See 
also  Langstq^s  Cases  and  Observations  in  the  Sth 
and  0th  vols,  of  the  same  work.  Voyage  fait  a  Lon- 
dres  en  1814  ;  ou  ParalUle  de  la  Chinirgie  Angloisc 
avec  la  Chirurgie  Francoise,  p.  211,  Ac.  On  Fungus 
Hoimatodes  of  the  Eye  there  are  some  valuable  obser- 
vations in  the  last  edition  of  Scarpa's  Treatise  on  the 
Diseases  of  that  organ.  See  also  Saunders  on  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye,  and  B.  Travers's  Synopsis  of  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye,  8vo.  Lond.  1820.  G.  Frick  on  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye,  p.  287,  ed.  by  Welbank,  Svo.  Lond. 
1826. 

Respecting  medullary  sarcoma,  which  is  generally 
considered  as  the  same  affection  as  ftmgus  hjematodes, 
some  farther  obser\-ations  will  be  delivered  in  the  arti- 
cle Tumours. 

FURUNCULUS.  (From /aro.  to  rage.)  A  bile,  so 
named  from  the  violence  of  the  heat  and  inflammation 
attending  it. 

A  bile  is  a  circumscribed,  very  prominent,  hard,  deep- 
red,  inflammatory  swelling,  v/liich  is  exceedingly  pain- 
ful, and  conunonly  terminates  in  a  slow  and  imperfect 
suppuration.  The  figure  of  the  tumour  is  generally 
that  of  a  cone,  the  base  of  which  is  c(msiderably  below 
the  surface.  Upon  the  most  elevated  point  of  the  bile 
there  is  usually  a  whitish  or  livid  pustule,  which  is 
exquisitely  sensible,  and  immediately  beneath  this  is 
the  seat  of  the  abscess.  The  matter  is  mostly  slow  in 
forming,  is  seldom  very  abundant,  and  never  healthy 
at  first,  being  always  blended  with  blood.  The  com- 
plaint is  seldom  attended  with  fever,  except  when  the 
tumour  is  verj'  large,  situated  on  a  sensible  part,  or 
when  several  of  these  swellings  occur. at  the  same 
time  in  different  places.  In  the  last  circumstance  they 
often  occasion  in  children,  and  even  in  irritable  adults, 
restlessness,  loss  of  appetite,  spasms,  &c.  They  rarely 
exceed  a  pigeon's  egg  in  size,  and  they  may  originate  on 
any  part  of  the  body. 

Biles  commonly  arise  "from  constitutional  causes. 
Young  persons,  and  especially  subjects  of  full  plethoric 
habits,  are  most  subject  to  them.  The  disease  is  also 
observed  to  occur  vdth  most  frequency  in  the  spring. — 
(Lassus,  Pathologic  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  16.)  According  to 
Richerand,  the  origin  of  biles  depends  upon  a  disordered 
state  of  the  gastric  organs.— {Nosographie  Chir.  t.  1, 
p.  124,  edit.  2.)  Frequently  they  arise  without  any 
evident  cause,  and  apparently  in  healthy  constitutions. 
At  other  times  they  follow  emptive  diseases  and  typhus. 
— {W.  Gibson,  Institutes,  S.c.  of  Surgery,  p.  48,  vol.  1.) 

The  suppuration  attending  a  bile  is  never  perfect', 
and  the  matter  which  forms  is  not  only  tinged  with 
blood,  but  surrounded  with  a  sloughy  substance,  which 
must  generally  be  discharged  before  the  part  affected 
will  suppurate  kindly,  and  the  disease  end.  Richter 
compares  the  slough  to  a  kind  of  bag  or  cyst,  and  the 
whole  bile  to  an  inflamed  encysted  tumour. 

The  best  plan  is  mostly  to  endeavour  to  make  biles 
suppurate  as  freely  as  possible  by  applying  external 
emollient  remedies.  This  seems  to  be  the  natural 
course  of  the  disease  in  its  progress  to  a  cure,  and,  in- 
deed, all  endeavoiu-3  to  disperse  furunculous  tumours 
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commonly  fail,  or  succeed  very  imperfectly  ;  only  re- 
moving the  inflammation,  and  leaving  behind  an  indih; 
lent  hardness ;  which  occasions  various  inconvenienceai 
according  to  its  situation,  every  now  and  then  inflame 
anew,  and  never  entirely  disappears  until  a  free  supp 
ration  has  been  established. 

In  a  ver)-  few  cases,  perhaps,  it  may  he  proper  0 
try  to  resolve  biles.  For  this  purpose,  besides  bleedinf 
gentle  evacuations,  and  a  low  diet,  which  are  requisiti 
in  this  as  well  as  other  local  inflammations, 
prescribe  as  external  applications  honey  strongly  aci 
dulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  alcohol,  or  camphorat 
oil. 

But  m  the  generality  of  instances  suppuration  mug 
be  promoted  by  the  use  of  emollient  poultices.  Tb 
tumour,  when  allowed  to  burst,  generally  does  so  i 
its  apex.  However,  as  the  opening  is  generally  lonj 
in  forming,  and  too  small  to  allow  the  sloughy  cellula 
substance  to  be  discharged,  it  is  always  best,  as  soon 
as  matter  is  known  to  exist  in  the  tumour,  to  make 
free  opening  with  a  lancet,  and  immediately  afterwar 
to  press  out  as  much  of  the  matter  and  sloughs  as  ca 
be  prudently  done.  This  having  been  accomplishe 
and  the  rest  of  the  sloughs  pressed  out  as  scon  as  it 
practicable,  healthy  pus  will  be  secreted,  and  the 
will  granulate  and  heal.  Until  the  suppuration  become 
of  the  healthy  kind,  and  the  sloughy  substances  are  en-i 
tirely  discharged,  an  emollient  linseed  poultice  is  tt  " 
best  application ;  and  when  granulations  begin  to 
up  the  cavity,  plain  lint  and  a  simple  pledget  are  tt 
only  dressings  iiecessary-. 

For  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  cavity,  and  caHS>-" 
ing  it  to  fill  up.  Professor  Gibson,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
sometimes  employed  with  success  an  injection  ol  the 
nitrate  of  silver. 

Where  there  is  reason  to  suppose  the  gastric  or_ 
to  be  in  a  disordered  stale,  an  emetic  should  be  giv< 
in  the  early  part  of  the  treatment,  and  afterward  sma 
rei>eated  doses  of  any  of  the  nnld  purging  salts. 

When  an  indolent  hardness  continues  after  the 
flammatory  and  suppurative  state  of  biles  has  been 
moved,  the  part  should  be  rubbed  with  camphorate 
mercurial  ointment. 

Besides  the  above  acute  bile,  authors  describe  a  ch 
nic  one,  which  is  said  frequently  to  occur  in  subje 
who  have  suffered  severely  from  the  small-pox,  measle 
lues  venerea,  scrofula,  and  in  constitutions  which  hat 
been  injured  by  the  use  of  mercury. 

The  chronic  bile  is  commonly  situated  upon  the  i 
tremities,  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  acute  one,  has) 
hard  base,  is  not  attended  with  much  pain,  nor  any  cc 
siderable  discoloration  of  the  skin,  until  suppuration  i 
far  advanced,  and  the  matter  is  seldom  quite  for 
before  the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks.    This,  like  tl 
former,  sometimes  appears  in  a  considerable  number  ( 
a  time.    The  discharge  is  always  thinner  than  go 
pus,  and  when  the  bile  is  large,  and  has  been  long  1 
suppurating,  a  great  deal  of  sloughy  cellular  membrai 
must  be  cast  off  before  the  sore  will  heal. 

The  principal  thing  requisite  in  the  local  treatment  ( 
all  furunculous  and  carbuncular  tumours  is  to  make: 
early  free  opening  into  them,  and  to  press  out  the  matti 
and  sloughs,  employing  emollient  poultices  till  all  til 
mortified  parts  are  detached  and  removed,  and  afterwi 
simple  dressings.— (See  Pearson's  Principles  of  Si 
gery.    Richter,  Anfangsgrunde  der  Wuiularzn.  b. 
Lassus,  Pathologic  Chir.  t.  l,p.  15.    Richer  and,  Nos 
graphic  Chir.  t.  \,p.  123,  idit.  2.     W.  Gibson's  Inst 
tutes  of  Surgery,  vol.  1,  Philadelphia,  1824.     C.  J. . 
Langenbcck,  Nosologie,  Ac.  b.  I,  p.  357,   Gdtt.  182 
M.  J.  Chelius,  Handb.  der  Chir.  b.\,p.  74,  Heidelb.  18S 
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^ANGIJOX.    {Tayy'Kiov.)    In  surgery,  a  tumour  on 
^-^  a  tendon  or  aponeurosis. 

A  ganglion  is  an  encysted,  circumscribed,  moveable 
GWcUing,  commonly  free  from  pain,  causing  no  altera- 
tion in  the  colour  of  the  skin,  and  formed  upon  tendons 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  but  most  frequently  upon 
the  back  of  the  hand  and  over  the  wrist.  A  French 
gentleman  consulted  me,  who  had  one  upon  the  upper 
part  of  his  foot,  which  created  «  great  sensation  of 


weakness  in  the  motion  of  the  foot ;  and  I  have  take 
notice  that  ganglions  occur  particularly  often  just  be 
low  the  knee-pan  in  housemaids  who  are  in  the  habit  ( 
kneeling  a  great  deal  in  order  to  scour  rooms.    A  cu- 
rious example  is  recorded,  in  which  a  ganglion,  situat 
exactly  over  the  arteria  radialis  and  the  arteria  si|)eri 
ficialis  voloe,  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  an  aneurism  i 
—(See  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  for  April,  1821  .M 
These  tumours,  when  compressed,  seem  to 
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•onstlerablo  elasticity.  They  oltcu  occur  unprcccded 
jy  a»  y  accident ;  frequently,  they  are  the  consequence 
of  bruises  and  violent  sprains.  They  seldom  attain  a 
considerable  size,  and  ordinarily  are  not  painful,  though 
every  now  and  then  there  are  instances  to  the  contrary. 
When  opened,  they  are  found  to  be  filled  with  a  viscid, 
transparent  fluid,  resembling  white  of  egg.  If  they  do 
not  disappear  of  themselves,  or  are  not  cured  while  re- 
cent by  surgical  means,  they,  in  some  cases,  become 
so  large  that  they  cause  great  inconvenience,  by  ob- 
structing the  motion  of  the  part  and  rendering  it  painful. 

Discutient  applications  sometimes  succeed  in  curing 
ganglons,  and  in  this  country  friciion  with  the  oleum 
origani  is  a  very  common  method.  I  have  often  seen 
such  tumours  very  much  lessoned  by  this  plan  of  treat- 
ment but  seldom  cured  ;  for  no  sooner  has  the  friction 
discontinued  than  the  fluid  in  the  cyst  in  general  accu- 
mulates again.  ,  ^      ,. 

Compression  is  usually  more  effectual  than  discutient 
liniments.  Persons  with  ganglions  have  been  recom- 
mended to  rub  them  strongly  with  their  thum.b  several 
times  a  dav.  After  this  has  been  repeated  very  often 
the  tumour  has  sometimes  disappeared.  But  the  best 
method  is  to  make  continual  pressure  on  ganglions  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  sheet-lead  bound  upon  the  part 
with  a  bandage.  There  is  no  objection,  however,  to 
using  once  or  twice  a  day,  in  conjunction  with  this 
treatment,  frictions  with  the  oleum  origani  or  campho- 
rated mercurial  ointment,  provided  these  measures  to- 
gether do  not  seem  likely  to  make  the  tumour  inflame, 
an  event  which  should  always  be  carefully  avoided. 
Ganglions,  when  irritated  too  much,  have  been  known 
to  become  most  malignant  fungous  diseases. 

Setons  have  been  recommended  to  be  introduced 
through  ganglions  with  a  view  of  curing  them.  This 
method,  however,  is  not  an  eligible  one ;  for  it  i.^  by  no 
means  free  from  danger,  as  the  records  of  surgery  fully 
prove.  Cancerous  diseases,  and  even  a  malignant  fatal 
fungus  (Med.  Joum.  vol.  5),  have  arisen  from  the  irri- 
tation of  a  setoti  passed  through  a  ganglion. 

Frequently,  when  a  ganglion  inflames  and  ulcerates, 
the  cyst  throws  out  a  fungus  which  is  of  a  very  ma- 
lignant natm-e.  Hence,  the  practitioner  should  avoid 
making  an  opening  into  the  swelling,  or  doing  any 
thing  which  is  likely  to  occasion  sloughing  or  ulcera- 
tion of  the  disease.  Ganglions  may  be  cured  by  pres- 
sur«5  sufliciant  to  rupture  the  cyst,  and  some  authors 
hare  recommended  putting  the  hand  affected  upon  a 
table,  and  then  striking  the  ganglion  several  times  with 
the  fist  or  a  mallet.  The  cyst  of  a  recent  ganglion  may 
also  be  burst  by  compressing  it  strongly  with  the  thumbs 
with  or  without  the  intervention  of  a  piece  of  money  ; 
the  fluid  is  effused  into  the  adjacent  cellular  membrane  ; 
and  pressure  being  now  employed,  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  cavity  become  united  by  the  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion, and  the  recurrence  of  the  disease  is  prevented. 
■  On  this  principle  Sir  Aslley  Cooper  cures  the  disease. 
— -(See  UEncyclopedie  Mithodique,  partie  Chir.  art. 
Ganglion;  Lassus,  Pathologie  Chir.  t.],  p.  400,  <!sc.; 
LeveiUe,  Nouvelle  Doctrine  Chir.  t.  3,  f.  7.) 

In  almost  every  instance,  a  ganglion  may  be  cured 
by  pressure  and  friction  ;  and  if  not  actually  cured,  the 
disease  may  be  rendered  so  bearable  by  these  means, 
that  few  patients  would  choose  to  have  the  tumour  cut 
out.  Under  this  plan,  the  swelling  becomes  very  much 
diminished,  and  should  it  enlarge  again,  the  mode  of 
relief  is  so  simple,  and  the  case  so  little  troublesome, 
that  patients  generally  content  themselves  with  occa- 
sionally wearing  a  jncce  of  lead  on  the  part. 

But  when  ganglions  resist  all  attempts  to  dispense  or 
palliate  them;  when  they  become  e.xtremely  inconve- 
nient, either  by  obstructing  the  functions  of  the  joint 
or  causing  pain,  they  should  be  carefully  dissected  out 
by  first  making  a  longitudinal  incision  in  the  skin  cover- 
ing tliem,  then  separating  the  cyst  on  every  side  from 
the  contiguous  parts,  and  lastly  cutting  every  particle 
of  it  off  the  subjacent  tendon  or  fascia,  llie  greatest 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  make  any  ojjening  in  the  cyst, 
so  a.s  to  let  out  its  contents,  and  make  it  collapse;  a 
circumstance  which  would  render  the  dissection  of  it 
>  entirely  out  much  more  difDcult. 

The  operation  being  accomplished,  the  skin  is  to  be 
brought  together  with  sticking  plaster,  and  a  compress 
placed  over  the  situation  of  the  tumour,  with  a  view 
of  healing  the  wound  and  the  cavity  by  adhesion. 

When  the  ganglion  has  burst,  or  is  ulcerated,  it  is 
'  best  to  remove  the  diseased  skin  together  with  the  cyst, 
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and  of  course  the  incision  must  be  oval  or  circular,  aa 
may  seem  most  convenient.  The  grand  object  is,  not 
to  allow  any  particle  of  the  cyst  to  remain  behind,  as  it 
would  be  very  likely  to  throw  out  a  fungus,  and  prevent 
a  cure.  In  Warner's  Canes  of  Surgery  is  an  account 
of  two  considerable  ganglions  which  this  gentleman,  in 
imitation  of  Celsus  and  Paulus  Jigineta,  thought  it 
right  to  extirpate.  These  had  become  adherent  to  the 
tendons  of  the  fingers.  In  the  operation  he  was  ob- 
liged to  cut  the  transverse  ligament  of  the  wrist;  and 
the  patients,  who  before  could  not  shut  their  hands,  nor 
close  their  fingers,  perfectly  regained  the  use  of  these 
parts.  Mr.  Gooch  relates  a  case  of  the  same  kind, 
which  had  been  occasioned  by  a  violent  bruise  tliree  or 
four  years  before.  The  tumour  reached  from  the  wrist 
to  the  middle  of  the  hand,  and  created  a  great  deal  of 
pain.  Mr.  Gooch  extirpated  it,  and  then  restored  the 
position  of  the  hand  and  free  motion  of  the  joint  by  the 
use  of  emollient  applications  and  suitable  pressure, 
made  with  a  machine  constructed  for  the  purpose. 
Other  ca-ses,  confirming  the  safely  of  cutting  out  gaa 
glions,  are  recorded  in  the  London  Medical  Journal 
for  1787,  p.  154 ;  by  Eller,  in  Mem.  de  VAead.  des 
Sciences  de  Berlin,  t.  2,  ann.  1746;  Schmuckcr,  in 
Chir.  Wahmehnmngcn,  b.  I,  p.  332;  Girard,  Lupio- 
logie. 

The  ganglions  which  occur  just  below  the  knee  I 
have  seen  cured  by  a  little  bhster  applied  over  them, 
and  kept  open  by  the  savin  cerate.  Camphorated  blisters, 
indeed,  have  been  proposed  as  a  means  of  dispersing 
other  ganglions. — {Jaeger,  Chir.  Cauteltn,  b.  2.) 

For  information  relative  to  ganglions,  consult  War- 
ner's Cases  in  Surgery.  Chirvrgical  Works  of  B. 
Gooch,  vol.  2,  p.  376.  Heister's  Surgery.  B.  Bellas 
Surgery.  Latta's  System,  of  Surgery.  L'Encylopedie 
Methodique,  partie  Chir.  art.  Ganglion.  Richter,  An 
fangsgr.  der  Wnndarzn.  b.  1.  Lassus,  Pathologie 
Chir.  t.  \,  p.  399.     Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.  t.  17, p.  311. 

GANGRENE.  (From  ypaiVw,  to  feed  ujion.)  An  in- 
cipient mortiflcation,  so  named  from  its  eating  away  the 
flesh. 

Authors  have  generally  distinguished  mortification 
into  two  stages  :  the  first,  or  incipient  one,  they  name 
gangrene,  which  is  attended  with  a  sudden  diminution, 
of  pain  in  the  place  affected;  a  livid  discoloration  of  the 
part,  which,  after  being  yellowish,  becomes  of  a  green- 
ish hue ;  a  detachment  of  the  cuticle,  under  which  a 
turbid  fluid  is  effused ;  lastly,  the  swelling,  tension,  and 
hardness  of  the  previous  inflammation  subside,  and  on 
touching  the  part  a  crepitus  is  perceptible,  owing  to 
the  generation  of  air  in  the  gangrenous  parts. 

When  the  part  has  become  quite  cold,  black,  fibrous, 
incapable  of  moving,  and  destitute  of  all  feeling,  circu- 
lation, and  life,  this  is  the  second  stage  of  mortification, 
termed  sphacelus.  Gangrene,  however,  is  frequently- 
used  synonymously  with  the  word  mortification.— (See 
Mortification.) 

GASTROCELE.  (From  yaarfio,  the  stomach,  and 
Kf{Xr],  a  tumour.)    A  hernia  of  the  stomach. 

GASTROKAPHIA,  or  gastkoraphfj.  (From  yao- 
Ti]p,  the  belly,  and  pa^jj,  a  suture.)  A  suture  of  the 
belly,  and  some  of  its  contents. 

Although  the  term  gastroraphe,  in  strictness  of  ety 
mrilogy,  signifies  the  sewing  up  of  any  wound  of  the 
beiiy,  yet  Mr.  S.  Sharp  informs  us  that  in  his  tirnp  the 
word  implied,  that  the  wound  of  the  abdomen  was  com- 
plicated with  another  of  the  bowels. 

The  moderns,  I  think,  seem  to  limit  the  meaning  of  the 
word  to  the  operation  of  sewing  up  a  wound  in  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  abdomen. 

What  was  formerly  meant  by  gastroraphe  could 
scarcely  ever  be  practised,  because  the  symptoms  laid 
down  for  distinguishing  when  an  intestine  is  wounded 
do  not  with  any  certainty  determine  in  what  particular 
l)art  it  is  wounded  ;  which  want  of  information  makes 
it  absurd  to  ojien  the  abdomen  in  order  to  get  at  it. 
Hence  the  operation  of  stitching  the  bowt»s  can  only 
take  place  when  they  fall  out  of  the  abdomen,  and  when 
we  can  see  where  the  wound  is  situated.  And,  indeed, 
even  in  these  circumstances,  the  employment  of  sutures 
is  a  practice  the  propriety  of  which  is  questionable,  as 
will  be  farther  considered  in  the  article  Wouvds. 

The  circumstances  making  the  practice  of  sewing  up 
a  wounded  intestine  proper  are  so  rare,  that  Duveniey 
who  was  I  he  most  eminent  surgeon  in  the  French  army 
a  great  many  years,  and  at  a  period  when  duels  were 
particularly  frequent,  and  his  country  at  war,  declare* 
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that  he  had  never  had  a  single  opportunity  of  practising 
gastroraphe,  according  to  the  former  acceptation  of  that 

Gastroraphe,  or  merely  sewing  up  a  wound  of  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  abdomen,  may  be  done,  as  Mr.  Sharp  ex- 
plains, with  common  interrupted  suture  (see  Sutiire), 
or  witli  the  quilled  one,  which  is  better,  as  follows  : 

A  ligature,  capable  of  splitting  into  two,  has  a  needle 
attached  to  each  end  of  it.  The  lip  of  the  wound  is  to 
be  pierced,  from  within  outwards,  about  an  inch  from  its 
edge.  The  other  needle  is  to  be  passed  in  the  same  way 
through  the  opposite  lip.  Then  the  two  needles  are  to 
be  cut  off.  As  many  such  sutures  must  be  made  as  the 
extent  of  the  wound  may  require. 

The  sides  of  the  wound  are  next  to  be  brought  toge- 
ther, and  the  ligatures  tied,  not  in  a  bow,  in  the  way  of 
the  interrupted  suture,  because  the  continual  action  of 
the  abdominal  muscles  might  make  the  ligatures  cut 
their  way  througli  the  parts.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  divide  each  end  of  the  ligatures  into  two  portions, 
and  to  tie  these  over  a  piece  of  bougie  laid  along  the 
line  at  which  the  ligatures  emerge  from  the  flesh.  This 
is  to  be  done  to  all  the  ligatures  on  one  side  first.  Then 
the  wound  being  closed,  another  piece  of  bougie  is  to  be 
placed  along  the  other  lip  of  the  wound,  and  the  oppo- 
site ligatures  tied  over  it  witix  suflicient  tightness  to 
keep  the  sides  of  the  wound  in  contact.  This  suture  is 
certainly  preferable  to  the  interrupted  one,  because  a 
great  deal  of  its  pressure  is  made  on  the  two  pieces  of 
bougie,  and  of  course  it  is  less  likely  to  cut  its  way  out. 
Its  operation  is  to  be  assisted  with  compresses  laid  over 
each  side  of  the  wound,  and  the  uniting  bandage. 

In  four  or  five  days  the  sutures  may  generally  be  re- 
moved, and  sticking  plaster  alone  emjiloyed. — (See 
Wounds  of  the  Ahdomeii.) 

It  is  generally  allowed  that  sutures  are  violent  means, 
to  which  we  should  only  resort  when  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  the  lips  of  a  wound  in  contact  by  the  observance 
of  a  proper  posture  and  the  aid  of  a  methodical  bandage. 
M.  Pibrac  believes  such  circumstances  exceedingly 
nucommon,  and  in  liis  excellent  production  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  tlie  Royal  Academy  of  Sur- 
gery, relative  to  the  abuse  of  sutures,  cases  are'  related 
which  fully  prove  that  wounds  of  the  belly  readily  unite 
by  means  of  a  suitable  posture  and  a  proper  bandage, 
without  the  practice  of  gastroraphe.  These  cases,  how- 
ever, are  less  decisive  and  convincing  (if  possible  to  be 
so)  than  the  relations  of  the  Caesarean  operation,  the  ex- 
tensive wound  of  which  has  often  been  healed  by  sim- 
ple means,  after  the  failure  of  sutures.  In  fact,  it  is 
not  only  possible  to  dispense  with  gastroraphe,  it  is 
even  mostly  advisable  to  do  so;  for  experience  has 
proved  that  this  operation  has  sometimes  occasioned 
very  bad  symptoms. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  however,  it  may  be  es- 
sentially necessary  to  practise  gastroraphe.  For  in- 
stance, were  a  large  wound  to  be  made  across  the  parie- 
tes  of  the  abdomen,  a  suture  might  become  indispensably 
requisite  to  prevent  the  protrusion  of  the  bowels.  Yet 
even  in  this  case  the  sutures  should  be  as  few  in  num- 
ber as  possible.  In  a  longitudinal  wound  of  the  abdo- 
men, a  bandage  of  the  eighteen-tailed  kind  might  prove 
very  useful,  and  do  away  all  occasion  for  gastroraphe. 

(See  Sutures.) 

I  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a  fact,  perhaps  more 
curious  than  instructive,  related  by  M.  Bordier,  of  Pon- 
dioherry,  in  the  Journal  de  M6decine,  vol.  26,  ;;.  538. 
An  Indian  soldier,  angry  with  his  wife,  killed  her,  and 
attempted  to  destroy  himself  by  giving  himself  a  wound 
•with  a  broad  kind  of  dagger  in  the  abdomen,  so  as  to 
cause  a  protrusion  of  the  bowels.  A  doctor  of  the 
country  being  sent  for,  dissected  between  the  muscles 
ind  skin,  and  introduced  a  thin  piece  of  lead,  which 
kept  up  the  bowels.  The  wound  soon  healed  up,  the 
lead  having  produced  no  inconvenience.  The  man  was 
afterward  hanged,  and  INI.  Bordier,  when  the  body  was 
opened,  assured  himself  more  particularly  of  the  fact. 
Indeed,  numerous  cases  prove  that  lead  may  lodge  in  the 
living  body  without  occasioning  the  inconvenience 
■which  results  from  the  presence  of  many  other  kinds  of 
extraneous  bodies. 

See  Le  Dran,  Opirationes  de  Chirurgle.    Sharp's 
TYeatise  on  the  Operations  of  Surgery.    UEncyclope- 
du  Methodique,  partie  Chirurgicale,  art.  Gasirorapke.  i 
Sabatier,  Medicine  Operatoire,  t.  1. 

GLAUCOMA  (from  yAau/cfij,  bltdsh  green)  is  now  de- 
fined by  modern  surgeons  to  be  a  greenish  or  gray  opa-  I 
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city  of  the  vitreous  humour,  attended  with  the  IraTm 
considerable  impairment  of  sight. — {Welter  on  Diseases] 
of  the  Eye,  transl.  by  Monte ith,  vol.  2,  /».  27.)    In  tt 
words  of  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  disease  essentially  consists  \\ 
an  alteration  of  the  component  parts  of  the  vitreous  hi 
mour,  accompanied  with  derangement  of  the  structi 
of  the  hyaloid  membrane,  retina,  and  tunica  choroide 
the  vessels  of  which  are  always  more  or  less  varicose] 
—{Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  214.)    Profess 
Beer  considers  the  subjects  of  glaucoma  and  the  caia' 
racta  viridis  or  glaucomatosa  together  m   the   sar 
chapter.    He  observes  that  these  diseases  occur  rather^ 
frequently,   not   only   as    true   effects    of   iniUmiriai 
tion  of  the  eye,  but  sometimes  (}uiie   unpreceded  bj 
this  affection.    Although  glaucoma  may  continue  forj 
long  time  as  the  only  disorder,  without  the  crystalli 
lens  being  changed  in  the  slightest  degree,  yet  Beer  ha 
never  seen  the  case  reversed,  and  the  lens  become  al-JJ 
tered  as  it  does  in  glaucoma  first,  and  the  vitreous  hui 
mour  afterward.    In  what   this  author  describes 
gouty  ophthalmy,  glaucoma  is  said  to  come  on  with  the 
following  symptoms.    The  iris  is  not  observed  to  ex^ 
pand,  but  rather  to  become  contracted  ;  the  pupil  is  no 
equally  dilated,  but  extends  more  towards  the  cantliiJ 
the  iris  at  length  becoming  scarcely  perceptible  toward 
each  angle  of  the  eye,  especially  the  outer  one,  and  the 
pupil  of  course  assuming  something  of  the  ajjpearanc 
which  is  seen  in  the  eye  of  a  ruminating  animal.    In  i 
case,  however,  which  I  once  saw  in  the  London  Ey^ 
Infirmary  under  Mr.  Lawrence,  it  was  particularly  re 
marked,  that  the  diameter  of  the  pupil  was  not  greatt 
in  the  transverse  direction  ;  a  circumstance  which  Beer 
account. would  lead  us  to  expect  was  constant.    And  i 
particularly  merits  notice,  that  as  the  iris  shrinks  tc 
wards  the  margm  of  the  cornea,  its  pupillary  edge  is  iih 
verted  towards  the  lens,  so  that  its  smaller  circle  con 
pletely  disappears.    In  this  very  dilated  state  of  the  pt 
l)il,  a  gray,  greenish  opacity  is  perceived,  seeming  to 
very  deep,  and  arising  from  a  real  loss  of  transparenc 
in  the  vitreous  humour.   At  this  period  the  lens  evidentii 
becomes  opaque,  acquiring  a  sea-green  hue,  and  the 
taracta  viridis,  or  glaucomatosa,  now  swells  and  aj 
pears  to  project  forwards  into  the  anterior  chamt 
The  pain  then  becomes  more  incessant  and  violentj 
the  varicose  affection  of  the  eyeball  seriously  incre 
and  the  eyesight,  which  began  hourly  to  diminish  froi 
the  moment  when  the  pupil  was  first  observed  to  be  i 
any  degree  expanded  and  opa<iue,  and  the  iris  motion 
less,  is  now  so  entirely  destroyed,  that  not  the  slighle 
perception  of  external  light  remains,  though  the  patieii 
may  vahily  congratulate  himself  on  discerning  li 
nous  appearances  produced  within  the  eye  itself,  in  th 
form  of  a  fiery,  shining  circle,  especially  when  the  or 
gan  is  gently  pressed  upon.    An  eye  in  this  conditic 
(says  Beer)  has  really  a  look  as  if  it  were  dead,  fr 
cornea  being  as  flaccid  and    void   of  lustre  as    in 
corpse.    Finally,  when  these  symptoms  have  attaine 
their  utmost  pitch,  an  atrophy  of  the  eyeball  follows 
and  the  painful  sensations  about  the  organ  cease, 
corpulent  individuals,  however,  they  still  continue  wit 
greater  violence.    Sooner  or  later  the  other  eye  is  aU 
either  attacked  with  arthritic  iritis,  or  ophthalmy, 
becomes  affected  with  glaucoma,  which  is  ushered  in  bj 
violent  and  ince.isant  headache. — {Beer,  Lehre  von  i 
Augenkrankheiten,  b.  1,  .p.  581,  £rc.  Svo.  Wiev,  1813.; 
According  to  this  author,  glaucoma  and  the  green  cat  ' 
ract  are  never  the  conse(iuences  of  any  description 
ophthalmy,  but  what  he  terms  arthritic. — {B.  2,  p. 
Wien,  1817.)    I  believe,  however,  with  Mr.  Guthrie 
that  the  inflammation  is  really  an  unhealthy  disorgat 
izing  inflammation,  not  necessarily  dependent  upon  no 
connected  with  gout  {Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p 
216),  of  the  effects  of  which  disorder  the  Gernian  prac- 
titioners entertain  the  most  vague  notions.    Both  these 
aflfections,  alter  they  are  conjoined  with  a  general  vari- 
cose disease  of  the  eyeball,  are  .set  do^vn  by  Beer  as  ge 
nerally  incurable.    According  to  Weller,  when  the  vi< 
treous  humour  first  begins  to  be  muddy,  the  dis 
may  sometimes  be  checked. — {On  Diseases  of  the  Eye 
vol.  2,  p.  29.)    The  means  of  relief  depended  ujwn 
Germany  are,  frictions  on  the  eyebrow  with  tinct.  opii 
croc,  or  liniment,   ammon.;    the  avoidance  of  coldj 
camphorated  bags  of  aromatic  herbs  applied  over  th< 
eye,  but  the  olTect  of  which  must  be  rather  insignif 
cant;  issues;  setons;  rubbing  the  antimonial  ointmentj 
over  the  spine,  or  behind  the  ears,  &c.— <  Vol.  cit.  p.  228.J 
Other   authors  reconunend  applying  blisters, 
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giving  internally  the  extract  of  cicuta,  calomel,  and  soap. 
—{.EucudopMie  Mcthodique,  par  tie  Chir.)  The  to- 
pical use  of  ether  might  be  tried  ;  but  (Yom  the  history 
of  the  disease,  the  chances  of  cure  must  evidently  be 
nearly  hopeless.— (See  also  TV.  G.  Benedict  de  Morbis 
Humoris  Vitrei,  4to.  Lips.  1809.) 

GLE ET.  By  the  term  gleet  is  commonly  understood 
a  continued  running  or  discharge,  atter  the  intlamma- 
tory  symptoms  of  a  clap  have  for  some  time  ceased,  un- 
attt.ided  vrith  pain,  scalding  in  making  water,  &c.  Mr. 
Hunter  remarks,  that  it  differs  from  a  gonorrhcea  in  be- 
ing uniafet-tious,  and  in  the  discharge  consisting  of  glo- 
bular bodies,  contmned  in  a  slimy  mucus  instead  of  se- 
rum. He  says,  that  a  gleet  seems  to  take  its  rise  from 
a  habit  of  action  which  the  parts  have  contracted.  The 
disease,  however,  sometimes  stops  of  itself,  even  after 
every  method  has  been  ineffectually  tried.  This  proba- 
bly depends  upon  accidental  changes  in  the  constitution, 
and  not  at  all  upon  the  nature  of  the  disease  itself.  Mr. 
Hunter  had  a  suspicion  that  some  gleets  were  connected 
with  scrofula.  Certain  it  is,  the  sea-bath  cures  more 
gleets  than  the  common  cold  bath,  or  any  other  mode 
of  bathing;  and  a  cure  may  sometimes,  but  not  always 
be  accomplished  by  an  injection  of  diluted  sea- water. 

Gleets  are  often  attended  vvith  a  relaxed  constitution. 
They  also  sometimes  arise  from  other  affections  of  the 
urethra,  besides  gonorrhoea.  A  stricture  is  almost  al- 
ways accompaaied  with  a  gleet ;  and  so  sometimes  ia 
•iisease  of  the  prostate  gland. 

It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Hunter,  that  if  a  gleet  does 
not  arise  from  any  evident  cause,  and  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  be  a  return  of  a  former  gleet,  in  consequence 
of  a  gonorrhcea,  either  a  stricture  or  diseased  prostate 
gland  is  to  be  suspected  :  an  inquiry  should  be  made 
whether  the  stream  of  urine  is  smaller  than  common, 
whether  there  is  any  difficulty  in  voiding  it,  and  whe- 
ther tlie  calls  to  make  it  are  frequent.  If  there  sho'ald 
be  such  symptom,  a  bougie,  rather  under  the  common 
size,  should  be  introduced ;  and  if  it  passes  into  the 
bladder  with  tolerable  ease,  the  disease  is  probably  in 
the  prostate  gland,  which  should  next  be  examined. — 
(See  Urethra,  Strictures  of;  and  Prostate  Gland.) 

Balsams,  turpentines,  and  the  tinctura  canth.,  given 
internally,  are  of  service,  especially  in  slight  cases ; 
and  when  they  are  useful  they  prove  .so  almost  imme- 
diately. Hence,  if  they  had  neither  lessened  nor  re- 
moved the  gleet  in  five  or  six  days,  Mr.  Hunter  never 
continued  them  longer.  The  same  observation  applies 
to  cubebs,  so  celebrated  of  late  as  a  remedy  for  gonor- 
rhoea and  gleet,  and  the  common  dose  of  which  is  3  ij. 
in  any  convenient  fluid  three  times  a  day.  As  the  dis- 
charge when  removed  is  also  apt  to  recur,  such  medi- 
cines should  be  continued  for  some  time  after  the  symp- 
toms have  disappeared. 

When  the  wliole  constitution  is  weak,  the  cold  bath, 
sea-bath,  bark,  and  steel  may  be  given.  The  astrin- 
gent gums  and  salt  of  steel,  given  as  internal  astrin- 
gents, have  little  power. 

With  regard  to  local  applications,  the  astringents 
commonly  used  are,  the  decoction  of  bark,  sulphate  of 
zinc,  alum,  and  preparations  of  lead.  The  aqua  vitrio- 
lica  caerulea,  of  the  old  London  Dispensatory,  diluted 
with  eight  times  its  quantity  of  water,  makes  a  very 
good  injection. 

Irritating  applications  consist  either  of  injections  or 
bougies,  simple  or  medicated  with  irritating  medicines. 
Violent  exercise  maybe  considered  as  having  the  same 
effect.  Such  applications  should  never  be  used  till  the 
other  methods  have  been  fully  tried  and  found  unsuc- 
cessful. They  at  first  increase  the  discharge,  and  on 
this  account  are  sometimes  abandoned  too  early.  'i\vo 
Ifrains  of  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  dissolved  in  eight 
oufices  of  distilled  water,  make  a  very  good  irritating 
injection.  In  irritable  habits  such  an  application  may 
do  great  hann,  and  therefore,  if  possible,  the  capability 
of  the  pjrts  to  bear  its  emplovment  should  first  be 
made  out. 

Bougies  sometimes  act  violently,  but  Mr.  Hunter 
thought  tlicrn  more  efficacious  than  injections.  A  sim- 
ple unmodicated  one  is  generally  suflicient,  and  must 
be  u.'»ed  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  the  cure  can  be 
depended  upon.  Bougies  medicated  with  carni)hor  or 
turpentine  were  formerly  employed  for  the  cure  of 
gleet :  they  did  not  reipiire  so  long  a  trial  as  conmion 
bougies  :  at  present,  I  believe,  they  arc  not  used  at  all 
by  any  surgeon  of  eminence.  Whatever  bougies  are 
employed  should  be  under  the  common  size. 
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Mr.  Hunter  knew  a  gleet  disap}>ear  on  the  breaking 
out  of  two  chancres  on  the  glans.  Gleets  have  also 
been  cured  by  a  blister  on  the  under  side  of  the  ure- 
thra, and  by  electricity. 

In  every  plan  of  treatment,  rest  or  quietness  is  gene- 
rally of  great  consequence  ;  but,  afler  the  failure  of  the 
usual  modes,  riding  on  horseback  will  sometimes  im- 
mediately effect  a  cure. 
Regularity  and  moderation  in  diet  are  to  be  observed. 
Intercourse  with  women  often  causes  a  return  or  in- 
crease of  gleet ;  and  in  such  cases,  it  gives  suspicion 
of  a  fresh  infection ;  but  the  difference  between  this 
and  a  fresh  infection  is,  that  here  the  return  is  almost 
immediately  after  the  connexion. 

Gleets  in  women  are  cured  nearly  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  those  of  men.  Turpentines,  however,  have  no 
specific  effect  on  the  vagina ;  and  the  astringent  injec- 
tions used  may  also  be  stronger  than  tliose  intended 
for  male  patients. 

[The  tincture  of  cantharides,  pretty  freely  adminis- 
tered, and  for  some  time,  is  a  powerful  means  of  re- 
storing the  tone  of  the  genital  organs,  and  of  curing 
gleet.  Its  use,  however,  must  be  persisted  in  for  some 
time.  In  that  condition  of  the  system  in  Avhich  a 
gleety  discharge  depends  upon  a  diseased  state  of  the 
prostate  gland.  Dr.  Francis,  of  New- York,  has  given 
the  muriated  tincture  of  gold  with  relief,  in  cases 
where  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron  proved  irritating, 
and  seemed  to  augment  existing  evils.  Our  Ameri- 
can remedy,  the  pyrola,  ought  not  in  instances  of  this 
sort  to  be  overlooked.  While  it  invigorates  the  tone 
of  the  digestive  organs,  it  is  valual)Ie  in  various  affec- 
tions of  the  urinary  organs. — Reese.] 

See  A  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  by  John 
Hunter,  ed.  2.  Also,  Swediaufs  Practical  Observa- 
tions on  Venereal  Complaints. 

GLOSSOCATOCHUS.  (From  y^waca,  the  tongue, 
and  Karixw,  to  depress.)  The  ancient  glossocatochua 
was  a  sort  of  forceps,  one  of  the  blades  of  which 
served  to  depress  the  tongue,  while  the  other  was  ap- 
plied under  the  chin. 

GOITRE.    See  Brmichocele. 

GONORRHCEA.  (From  yovfi,  the  semen,  and  piu>, 
to  flow.)  Etymologically,  an  involuntary  discharge  of 
the  semen  •  out  always,  according  to  modern  surgery, 
a  discaarge  of  purulent  infectious  matter,  from  the  ure- 
thra in  the  male,  and  from  the  vagina  and  surfaces  of 
the  labia,  nj^mphje,  clitoris,  «fcc.,  in  the  female  subject. 

Dr.  Swediaur,  after  censuring  the  etymological  im- 
port as  conveying  an  erroneous  idea,  says,  if  a  Greek 
name  is  to  be  retained,  he  would  call  it  blennorrhagia, 
from  fiXivva,  mucus,  and  pfw,  to  flow.  However,  as 
most  of  the  moderns  consider  the  discharge  as  ])us,  not 
mucus,  the  etymological  import  of  blenorrhoea  is  as 
objectionable  as  that  of  gonorrhea.  Mr.  Howship  has 
repeatedly  examined  the  discharge  with  a  microscope, 
but  without  perceiving  any  essential  difference  between 
such  discharge  and  the  pus  effused  from  an  ulcer .- 
{On  Complaints  affecting  the  Secretion  and  Excretion  of 
the  Urine,  p.  260.)  In  English,  the  disease  is  cr»mmonly 
called  a  clap,  from  the  old  French  word  clapises,  which 
were  public  shops,  kept  and  inhabited  by  singie  prosti- 
tutes, and  generally  confined  to  a  panicular  quarter  of 
the  town,  as  is  even  now  the  case  in  several  of  the 
great  towns  in  Italy.  In  German,  the  disorder  is  named 
a  tripper,  from  dripping ;  and  in  French,  a  chaudepisse, 
from  the  heat  and  scalding  in  making  water  .-(.Su^ed/OT^r.) 

We  shall  first  present  the  reader  wth  some  of  Mr. 
Hunter's  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  gonorrhtea, 
its  symptoms,  and  treatment ;  and,  lastly,  take  notice 
of  the  observations  c-f  some  other  writers. 

When  an  irritating  matter  of  any  kind  is  applied  to 
a  secreting  surface  it  increases  that  secretion,  and 
changes  it  from  its  natural  state  to  some  other.  In 
the  present  instance,  it  is  changed  from  mucus  to  pus. 

Till  about  the  year  1753,  it  was  generally  supposed, 
that  the  matter  from  the  urethra  in  cases  of  gonorrho-a 
arose  from  ulcers  in  the  passage;  but  about  that  timo 
it  was  ascertained  that  pus  might  be  secreted  without 
a  breach  of  substance.  It  was  first  accidentally  proved 
by  dissection,  that  pus  might  be  formed  in  the  bag  of 
the  pleura  without  ulceration;  and  Mr.  Hunter  after- 
ward examined  the  urethra  of  malefactors  and  oihei^ 
who  were  executed  or  died  while  known  to  be  aflccfed 
with  gonorrhcna,  and  demonstrated  that  the  canal  was 
entirely  ft-ee  from  every  appearance  of  ulcer. 

The  time  when  a  gonorrha-a  first  appears  after  Inftc 
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tion,  is  extremely  various.  It  generally  comes  on 
soon'jr  than  a  chancre.  Mr.  Hunter  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  in  some  Instances  the  disease  began  in  a  few 
hours  •  while  in  others,  six  weeks  previously  elapsed ; 
but  he'  had  known  it  begin  at  all  the  intermediate  pe- 
riods. However,  it  was  his  opinion,  that  about  six, 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  days  after  infection  is  the  most 
common  period. 

The  surface  of  the  urethra  is  subject  to  inflamma- 
tion and  suppuration  from  various  other  causes  besides 
the  venereal  poison ;  and  sometimes  discharges  hap- 
pen spontaneously,  when  no  immediate  cause  can  be 
assigned  Such  may  be  called  simple  gonorrhoja,  hav- 
ing nothing  of  the  venereal  infection  in  them. 

Mr.  Hunter  knew  of  cases  in  which  the  urethra 
eympathized  with  the  cutting  of  a  tooth,  and  all  the 
.  ymptoms  of  a  gonorrhcea  were  produced.  This  hap- 
pened several  times  to  the  same  patient.  The  urethra 
IS  known  to  be  sometimes  the  seat  of  the  gout ;  and 
Mr.  Hunter  was  acquainted  with  instances  of  its  being 
the  seat  of  rheumatism. 

When  a  secreting  surface  has  once  received  the  inflam- 
matory action,  its  secretions  are  increased  and  visibly 
altered.  Also,  when  irritation  has  produced  inflamma- 
tion and  an  ulcer  in  the  solid  parts,  a  secretion  of  mat- 
ter takes  place,  the  intention  of  which,  in  both,  seems 
to  be  to  wash  away  the  irritating  matter.  But  in  in- 
flammations arising  from  specific  or  morbid  poisons, 
the  irritation  cannot  be  thus  got  rid  of;  for  although 
the  first  irritating  matter  be  washed  away,  yet  the 
new  matter  has  the  same  quaUty  as  the  original  had; 
and  therefore,  upon  the  same  principle,  it  would  pro- 
duce a  perpetual  source  of  irritations,  even  if  the  ve- 
nereal inflammation,  like  many  other  specific  diseases, 
were  not,  what  it  really  is,  kept  up  by  the  specific 
quality  of  the  inflammation  itself.  This  inflammation 
seems,  however,  to  be  only  capable  of  lasting  a  limited 
time,  the  symptoms  peculiar  to  it  vanishing  of  them- 
selves, by  the  parts  becoming  less  and  less  susceptible 
of  irritation  ;  and  the  subsequent  venereal  matter  can 
have  no  power  of  continuing  the  original  irritation,  for 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  disease.  The 
time  which  the  susceptibility  of  the  irritation  lasts 
must  depend  upon  the  difference  in  the  constitution, 
and  not  upon  any  difference  in  the  poison  itself. 

Mr.  Hunter  believed  that  the  venereal  disease  only 
ceased  spontaneously  when  it  attacked  a  secreting  sur- 
face, and  produced  a  mere  secretion  of  pus  without  ul- 
ceration. Such  were  some  of  the  sentiments  of  this 
great  man,  who  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  identity  of 
the  poisons  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhcea  ;  but  this  idea, 
and  the  hypothesis  about  the  impossibility  of  any  spon- 
taneous cure  of  venereal  sores,  are  now  very  generally 
relinquished. 

The  first  symptom  of  gonorrhoea  is  generally  an 
itching  at  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  sometimes  extend- 
ing over  the  whole  glans.  A  little  fulness  of  the  Upg 
of  the  urethra,  the  effect  of  inflammation,  is  next  ob- 
servable, and  soon  afterward  a  running  appears. 

The  itching  changes  into  pain,  more  particularly  at 
the  time  of  voiding  the  urine.  There  is  often  no  pain 
till  some  time  after  the  appearance  of  the  discharge 
and  other  symptoms ;  and  in  many  gonorrhoeas  there 
is  hardly  any  pain  at  all  even  when  the  discharge  is 
very  considerable.  At  other  times,  a  great  degree  of 
soreness  occurs  long  before  any  discharge  appears. 
There  is  generally  a  particular  fulness  in  the  penis, 
and  more  especially  in  the  glans.  The  glans  has  also 
a  kind  of  transparency,  especially  near  the  beginning 
of  the  urethra,  where  the  skin,  being  distended,  smooth, 
and  red,  resembles  a  ripe  cherry.  The  mouth  of  the 
urethra  is,  in  many  instances,  evidently  excoriated. 
The  surface  of  the  glans  itself  is  often  in  a  half-exco- 
riated state,  consequently  very  tender ;  and  it  secretes 
a  sort  of  discharge.  The  canal  of  the  urethra  becomes 
narrower,  which  is  knov,rn  by  the  stream  of  urine  be- 
ing smaller  than  common.  This  proceeds  from  the 
fulness  of  the  penis  in  general,  and  either  from  the 
lining  of  the  urethra  being  swollen  or  in  a  spasmodic 
state.  The  fear  of  the  patient  while  voiding  his  iu"ine, 
also  disposes  the  urethra  to  contract ;  and  the  stream 
of  urine  is  generally  much  scattered  and  broken  as 
soon  as  it  leaves  the  passage.  There  is  frequently 
some  degree  of  hemorrhage  from  the  urethra,  perhaps 
from  the  distention  of  the  vessels,  more  especially  when 
there  is  a  chordee,  or  a  tendency  to  it.  Small  swell- 
ings oflen  occur  along  tlie  lower  surface  of  the  penis. 


In  the  course  of  the  urethra.  These  Mr.  Hunter  em 
pected  to  be  enlarged  glands  of  the  passage.  They 
casionally  suppurate  and  burst  outwardly,  but  no' 
and  then  in  the  urethra  itself.  Mr.  Hunter  has 
suspected  such  tumours  to  be  ducts,  or  lacunae  of  tl 
glands  of  the  urethra  distended  with  mucus,  in  coi 
quence  of  the  mouth  of  the  duct  being  closed,  in 
manner  similar  to  what  happens  to  the  duct  leadi 
from  the  lachrymal  sac  to  the  nose,  and  so  as  to  indui 
inflammation,  suppuration,  and  ulceration.  Hardm 
and  swelling  may  also  occur  in  the  situation  of  Co' 
per's  glands,  and  end  in  considerable  abscesses  in  t 
periuieum.  The  latter  tumours  break  either  internal! 
or  externally,  and  sometimes  in  both  ways,  so  as 
produce  fistulaj  in  perinseo. 

A  soreness  is  often  felt  all  along  the  under  side  oft 
penis,  frequently  extending  as  far  as  the  anus.  T 
pain  is  particularly  great  in  erections;  but  the  ci 
differs  from  chordee  by  the  penis  remaining  straight;' 
In  most  cases  of  gonorrhcea,  erections  are  frequent,  and 
even  sometimes  threaten  to  bring  on  mortification ;  as 
opium  is  of  great  service,  Mr.  Hunter  thought  that  there 
was  reason  to  suppose  them  of  a  spasmodic  nature. 

The  natural  slimy  discharge  from  the  glands  of  t! 
urethra  is  first  changed  from  a  fine,  transparent,  rop; 
secretion  to  a  watery,  whitish  fluid ;  and  the  lubricatii 
fluid  which  the  passage  naturally  exhales  becomi 
less  transparent ;  both  these  secretions  becoming 
dually  thicker,  assume  more  and  more  the  qualities 
common  pus. 

The  matter  of  gonorrhoea  often  changes  its  colour  am 
consistence,  sometimes  from  a  white  to  a  yellow,  and 
often  to  a  greenish  colour.  These  changes  depend  on 
the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  inflammation,  and  not 
on  the  poisonous  quality  of  the  matter  itself;  for 
irritation  of  these  parts,  equal  to  that  produced  in 
gonorrhcea,  will  produce  the  same  appearances, 

The  discharge  is  produced  from  the  membrane  lining 
the  urethra,  and  fVom  the  lacuna;,  but  in  general  only 
for  about  two  or  three  inches  fVom  the  external  orifice 
Mr.  Hunter  says,  seldom  farther  than  an  inch  and  a 
half,  or  two  inches  at  most.    This  he  terms  the  specific 
extent  of  the  inflammation.    Whenever  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  the  urethra  affected  with  gon 
rhcea,  he  always  found  the  lacunae  loaded  with  matt 
and  more  visible  than  in  the  natural  state.    Before 
time  of  this  celebrated  man,  it  was  commonly  sup^ 
that  the  discharge  arose  from  the  whole  surface  oft! 
urethra,  and  even  from  Cowper's  glands,  the  prost; 
and  vesiculce  seminales. 

But  if  the  matter  were  secreted  from  all  these 
the  pus  would  collect  in  the  bulb,  as  the  semen  d^ 
and  thence  be  emitted  in  jerks ;  for  nothing  can  be  in 
the  bulbous  part  of  the  urethra  vinthout  stimulating  it 
to  action,  especially  when  in  a  state  of  irrftation  and 
inflammation. 

When  the  inflammation  is  violent,  some  of  the  v 
sels  of  the  urethra  often  burst,  and  a  discharge  of  bl 
ensues.    Sometimes  such  blood  is  only  just  enough 
give  the  matter  a  tinge.    In  other  instances,  erections 
cause  an  extravasation  by  stretcliing  the  part. 

When  the  inflammation  goes  more  deeply  than  the 
membranous  lining,  and  affects  the  reticular  membrane 
of  the  urethra,  it  produces  in  it  an  extravasation  of 
coagulable  lymph,  the  consequence  of  which  is 
chordee. — (See  Chordee.) 

Mr.  Hunter  suspected  that  the  disease  is  comm' 
cated  or  creeps  along  from  the,  glans  to  the  urethra, 
at  least,  from  the  lips  of  the  urethra  to  its  inner  surface, 
as  it  is  impossible  that  the  infectious  matter  can,  during 
coition,  get  as  far  as  the  disease  extends.  He  mentions 
an  instance,  in  wliich  a  gentleman,  who  had  not  co- 
habited with  any  woman  for  many  weeks,  to  all  ap- 
pearance caught  a  gonorrhoea  from  a  piece  of  plaster, 
which  had  adhered  to  his  glans  penis  in  a  necessary 
abroad.  The  infection  is  accounted  for,  by  supposing 
that  some  i)erson  with  a  clap  had  previously  been  to  tl ' 
place,  and  had  left  behind  some  of  the  discharge,  and  " 
the  above  gentleman  had  allowed  his  penis  to 
in  contact  with  the  matter  till  it  had  dried. 

Many  symptoms  depending  on  the  sympathy  ofot! 
parts  with  the  urethra  sometimes  accompany  a  gonoi 
rhoea.  An  uneasiness,  partaking  of  soreness  and  pai" 
and  a  kind  of  weariness,  are  felt  about  every  part,  oft' 
pelvis.  The  scrotum,  testicles,  perinaeum,  anus,  ai 
hips  become  disagreeably  sensible,  and  the  testicl 
often  require  to  be  suspended.    So  irritable,  indeed,  wn 
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they  in  sucn  c^ses,  tliat  the  least  accident,  or  even  ex- 
ercise, which  would  ha'^e  no  effect  of  this  kind  at  an- 
other time,  will  make  them  swell.  The  glands  of  the 
groin  are  often  affected  sympathetically,  and  even  swell 
a  Uttle,  but  they  do  not  suppurate,  as  they  generally  do 
ivhen  they  inflame  from  the  al)Porption  of  matter.  Mr. 
Hunter  has  seen  the  irritation  of  a  goiiorrhcEa  so  exten- 
sive as  to  affect  with  real  pain  the  thighs,  buttocks,  and 
abdominal  muscles.  lie  knew  one  gentleman  who 
never  had  a  gonorrluea  without  being  immediately 
seized  with  universal  rheumatic  pai)is. 

When  the  disorder,  exclusive  of  the  affections  from 
sympathy,  is  not  more  violent  than  has  bee)i  described, 
Mr.  Hunter  termed  it  a  coinmmi  or  si/nple  venereal 
ironorrh<Ba ;  but  if  the  patient  is  very  susceptible  of 
such  irritation,  or  of  any  other  mode  of  action  which 
may  accompany  the  venereal,  then  tJie  symptoms  are 
in  proportion  more  violent.  In  such  circumstances,  we 
sometimes  find  tlie  irritation  and  inflammation  exceed 
the  specific  distance,  and  extend  tlu-ough  the  whole 
urethra.  There  is  often  a  considerable  degree  of  puin 
in  the  perinsum ;  and  a  frequent,  tliough  not  a  constant, 
symptom  is  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  accelera- 
tores  urina;  and  erectores  muscles.  In  these  cases,  the 
inflammation  is  sometimes  considerable,  and  goes 
deeply  into  the  cellular  membrane,  but  wthout  pro- 
ducing any  eflect  except  swelling.  In  other  instances, 
it  goes  on  to  suppuration,  often  becoming'  one  of  the 
causes  of  fistulai  in  perinteo.  Thus,  Cowper's  glands 
may  suppurate,  and  the  irritation  often  extends  even  to 
the  bladder  itself. 

When  the  bladder  is  affected,  it  becomes  more  sus- 
ceptible of  every  kind  of  irritation.  It  will  not  bear  the 
usual  distention,  and  therefore  the  patient  cannot  retain 
his  water  the  ordinary  time ;  and  the  moment  the  desire 
of  making  water  takes  place,  he  is  obliged  instantly  to 
make  it,  with  violent  pain  in  the  bladder,  and  still  more 
in  the  glans  penis,  exactly  similar  to  what  happens  in 
a  fit  of  the  stone.  If  the  bladder  be  not  allowed  to  dis- 
charge its  contents  immediately,  the  pain  becomes 
almost  intolerable ;  and  even  when  the  water  is  evacu- 
ated, there  remains  for  some  time  a  considerable  jjain 
both  in  the  bladder  and  glans. 

Sometimes,  though  rarely,  when  the  bladder  i.s  njuch 
affected,  the  ureters,  and  even  the  kidneys  sympathize ; 
and  Mr.  Hunter  had  reason  to  suspect  that  the  irrita- 
tion might  be  communicated  to  the  peritonemn  by 
means  of  the  vas  deferens. 

Mr.  Hunter  mentions  a  case,  in  wliich,  while  the  in- 
flammatory symptoms  of  a  gonorrhoea  were  abatins;:, 
an  incontinence  of  urine  came  on ;  but  in  time  got  spon- 
taneously well. 

Avery  common  symptom  attending  a  gonorrhoea  is  a 
jwelling  of  the  testicle. — (See  Hernia  Humoralis.) 

Another  occasional  consequence  is  a  sympathetic 
.welling  of  the  inguinal  glands.— (See  Bubo.) 

A  hard  cord  is  sometimes  observed,  leading  from 
»he  prepuce  along  the  back  of  the  penis,  and  often  di- 
recting its  course  to  one  of  the  groins,  and  affecting  the 
glands.  At  the  part  of  the  prepuce  where  the  cord 
lakes  its  rise,  there  is  most  commonly  a  swelling. 
This  sometunes  happens  when  an  excoriation  and  a 
discharge  from  the  prepuce  or  glans  penis  exist.  In 
one  case,  Mr.  Ilowship  thought  the  large  vein  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  penis  was  inflamed  and  thickened. — {Oil 
Complaints  affecting  tlie  Secretion  and  Excretion  of  the 
Urine,  ire.  p.  266.) 

From  the  above  account,  the  symptoms  of  gonorrhoea 
in  different  cases  seem  to  be  subject  to  infinite  variety. 
The  discharge  often  appears  without  any  pain,  and  the 
coming  on  of  the  pain  is  not  at  aiy  stated  time  after 
tfle  apjwarance  of  the  discharge.  'I  tjere  is  often  no  pain 
at  all,  a'though  the  discharge  is  in  considerable  quan- 
tity, and  of  a  bad  apjiearance.  The  puin  often  goes  off 
while  the  discharge  continues,  and  will  return  again. 
In  some  cases,  an  itcliing  is  lelt  for  a  considerable  time, 
which  is  sometimes  succeeded  by  pain;  though  in 
many  ca-^es  it  continues  till  the  end  of  the  ALsease.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  pain  is  often  troublesome  and  con- 
siderable, even  when  there  is  little  or  no  fhscharge. 
The  ncighbourinjj  jiarbi  sympathize,  as  the  glands  of 
the  groin,  thf  tostii-le,  the  loins  and  pubes,  the  upper 
parts  of  tiif  tlii:i;lis,  uiul  tlie  abdominal  muscles.  Some- 
times the  <l:af;a.He  appears  a  few  hours  after  the  applica- 
tion of  the  poison  ;  sometimes  not  till  six  weeks  have 
elapsed.  Lastly,  it  is  often  imjtossible  to  determine 
Whethor  ilia  case  is  a  venereal  discharge,  or  rather  one 


produced  by  the  application  of  infectious  matter,  or 
only  an  accidental  discharge,  arising  fVom  some  un- 
known cause. 

GONORRHCEA  IN    WOMEN 

The  disorder  is  not  so  easily  ascertained  in  them  as 
in  men,  because  they  are  subject  to  a  disorder  called 
Jluor  albtis,  which  resembles  gonorrhoea.  A  mere  dis- 
charge in  women  is  less  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  a 
gonorrhraa  than  even  a  discharge  without  pain  in  men. 
The  kind  of  matter  does  not  enable  us  to  distinguish  a 
gonorrhoea  from  a  fluor  albus  ;  for  in  the  latter  affec- 
tion, the  discharge  often  puts  on  all  the  appearance  of 
venereal  matter.  Pain  is  not  necessarily  present,  aul 
therefore  forms  no  line  of  distinction.  The  appearance 
of  the  parts  often  gives  us  but  little  information ;  "  for 
(says  Mr.  Hunter)  I  have  frequently  examined  the  parts 
of  those  who  confessed  all  the  symptoms,  such  as  in- 
crease of  discharge,  pain  in  making  water,  soreness  in 
walking,  or  when  the  parts  were  touched,  yet  I  could 
see  no  difference  between  these  and  sound  parts.  I 
know  of  no  other  way  of  judging,  in  cases  where  there 
arc  no  symptoms  sensible  to  tlie  person  herself,  or  where 
the  patient  has  a  mind  to  deny  any  uncommon  symp- 
toms, but  from  the  circumstances  preceding  the  dis- 
charge ;  such  as  her  having  been  connected  with  men 
supposed  to  be  unsound,  or  her  being  able  to  give  the 
disorder  to  others ;  which  last  circumstance,  being  de- 
rived from  the  testimony  of  another  person,  is  not 
always  to  be  trusted  to,  for  obvious  reasons."  Bat 
though  there  may  sometimes  be  great  difficulty  in  form- 
ing a  judgment  of  some  of  these  cases,  the  surgeon 
may  frequently  come  to  a  right  conclusion,  by  recol- 
lecting, as  Mr.  Dunn  has  renunded  me,  that,  besides 
the  difference  depending  on  the  suddenly  severe  symp- 
toms of  gonorrhiEa,  fluor  albus  may  be  known  by  the 
great  debility ;  the  sinking  of  the  stomach ;  the  weari- 
ness of  the  limbs ;  the  pain  of  the  back,  always  in- 
creased by  the  erect  posture ;  the  severe  headaches ;  the 
painful  menstruation,  together  with  the  very  gradual 
increase  of  the  disease. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  disease  is  contracted, 
it  must  principally  attack  the  vagina,  a  part  not  en- 
dowed with  much  sensation.  In  many  cases,  however, 
it  produces  a  considerable  soreness  on  the  inside  of  the 
labia,  nymphas,  clitoris,  carunculae  myrtiformes,  and 
meatus  urinarius.  In  certain  cases,  these  parts  are  so 
sore,  that  they  will  not  bear  to  be  touched ;  the  person 
can  hardly  walk ;  the  urine  gives  pain  in  its  passage 
through  the  urethra,  and  when  it  comes  into  contact  with 
the  above-mentioned  parts. 

The  bladder,  and  even  the  kidneys,  occasionally 
sympathize.  The  mucous  gltuids  on  the  inside  of  the 
labia  often  swell,  and  sometimes  suppurate,  forming 
small  abscesses,  wliich  open  near  the  orifice  of  the 
Tagina. 

According  to  Mr.  Hunter,  the  venereal  matter  from 
the  vagina  sometimes  runs  down  the  perinaeum  to  the 
anus,  and  produces  a  gonorrhoea  or  chancre  in  that 
situation.  The  disease  in  women  may  probably  wear 
itself  out,  as  in  men ;  but  it  may  exist  in  the  vagina  for 
years,  if  the  testimony  of  patients  can  be  rehed  on. 

TRBATMENT   OF    GONORRHOEA. 

As  every  form  of  the  venereal  disease  is  supposed  to 
arise  from  the  same  cause,  and  as  we  have  a  specific 
for  some  fonns,  we  might  expect  that  this  would  be  a 
certain  cure  for  every  one ;  and  therefore,  that  it  must 
be  no  diflicuU  task  to  cure  the  disease,  when  in  the 
form  of  inflammation  and  suppuration  in  the  urethra. 
Experience  teaches  us,  however,  that  the  gonorrhoea 
is  the  most  variable  in  its  symptoms,  while  under  a 
cure ;  and  the  most  uncertain,  with  resjiect  to  its  cure, 
of  any  forms  of  the  venereal  disease  (if  it  ever  be  a 
form  of  this  disease  at  all),  many  cases  tenninating  in 
a  week,  while  others  continue  for  months  under  the 
same  treatment. 

The  only  curative  object  is,  to  destroy  the  disposition 
and  specific  mode  of  action  in  the  solirls  of  the  parts, 
and  as  they  become  changed,  the  poisonous  quality  of 
the  matter  produced  will  also  be  destroyed.  This  eflects 
the  cure  of  the  disease,  but  does  not  always  remove  the 
consequence. 

Gonorrhoea  is  incapable  of  being  continued  beyom  a 
certain  time  in  any  constitution ;  and  when  it  is  ^io- 
lent,  or  of  long  duration,  it  is  owing  to  the  part  being 
very  susceptible  of  such  irritation,  and  tjadily  retauir 
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itafc  it  As  no  specific  remedy  for  gonorrhcea  is  known, 
it  is  fortunate  that  time  alone  will  effect  a  cure.  It  is 
worthy  of  consideration,  however,  whether  medicine 
can  be  of  any  service.  Mr.  Hunter  is  inclined  to  think 
it  not  of  the  Iea.st  use  in  nine  cases  out  often.  But 
even  this  would  be  of  some  consequence,  if  the  cases 
capable  of  being  benefited  could  be  distinguished. 

The  means  of  cure  generally  adopted  are  of  two 
kinds,  internal  remedies  and  local  applications;  but 
whatever  plan  is  pursued,  we  are  always  to  attend 
more  to  the  nature  of  the  constitution,  or  to  any  accom- 
panying disease  in  the  parts  themselves,  or  parts  con- 
nected with  them,  than  to  the  gonorrhcea  itself. 

When  the  symptoms  are  violent,  but  of  the  common 
inflammatory  kind,  known  by  the  extent  of  the  inflam- 
mation not  exceeding  the  specific  distance,  the  local 
treatment  may  be  either  irritating  or  soothing. 

According  to  Mr.  Hunter,  irritating  applications  are 
less  dangerous  in  these  cases,  than  when  irritable  in- 
flammation is  present,  and  they  may  alter  the  specific 
action;  but  to  produce  this  effect  their  irritation  must 
be  greater  tiian  that  of  the  original  injury.  The  parts 
will  afterward  recover  of  themselves,  as  from  any 
other  common  inflammation. 

Mr.  Hunter  believes,  however,  that  in  the  beginning 
the  soothing  plan  is  the  best.  If  the  inflammation  be 
great,  and  of  the  irritable  kind,  no  violence  is  to  be 
Tised,  for  it  would  only  increase  the  symptoms ;  and 
nothing  should  be  done  that  can  tend  to  stop  the  dis- 
charge, as  it  would  not  put  a  stop  to  the  inflammation. 
The  constitution  is  to  be  altered,  if  possible,  by  reme- 
dies adapted  to  each  disposition,  and  reducing  the  dis- 
ease to  its  simple  form.  If  the  constitution  cannot  be 
altered,  nothing  is  to  be  done,  and  the  action  is  to  be 
allowed  to  wear  itself  out. 

When  the  inflammation  has  abated,  the  cure  may  be 
attempted  by  internal  remedies  or  local  applications 
which  do  not  operate  violently,  whereby  the  irritation 
might  be  reproduced.  Gentle  astringents  may  be  ap- 
plied. 

But  if  the  disease  has  begun  mildly,  an  irritating  in- 
jection may  be  used,  in  order  quickly  to  get  rid  of  the 
specific  mode  of  action.  This  application  will  increase 
the  symptoms  for  a  time  ;  but  when  it  is  lefl  off  they 
will  often  abate  or  wholly  disappear;  and  after  such 
abatement  astringents  may  be  used,  the  discharge  be- 
ing the  only  thing  to  be  removed. 

When  itching,  pain,  and  other  uncommon  sensations 
are  felt  for  some  time  before  the  discharge  appears,  Mr. 
Hutiter  difiidently  expresses  his  inclination  to  recom- 
mend the  soothing  plan,  instead  of  the  irritating  one,  in 
order  to  bring  on  the  discharge,  which  is  a  step  to- 
wards the  resolution  of  the  irritation  ;  and  he  adds,  that 
to  use  astringents  would  be  bad  practice,  as  by  retard- 
ing the  discharge  they  would  only  protract  the  cure. 
When  there  are  strictures  or  swelled  testicles,  astrin- 
gents should  not  be  used;  for  while  there  is  a  dis- 
charge such  complaints  are  relieved. 

Mr.  Hunter  thus  expresses  himself  in  regard  to  the 
effect  of  mercury  in  gonorrhoea :  "  I  doubt  very  much 
of  mercury  having  any  specific  virtue  in  this  species  of 
the  disease ;  for  I  find  that  it  is  as  soon  cured  without 
mercury  as  with  it,  &c.  So  little  effect,  indeed,  has  this 
medicine  upon  a  gonorrhcea,  that  I  have  known  a  gonor- 
rhoea take  place  [while  the  patient  was]  under  a  course 
of  mercury  sufficient  for  the  cure  of  a  chancre.  Men 
have  also  been  known  to  contract  a  gonorrhcea  when 
loaded  with  mercury  for  the  cure  of  a  lues  venerea : 
the  gonorrhcea,  nevertheless,  has  been  as  difficult  of 
cure  as  in  ordinary  cases." 

Mr.  Hunter  does  not  say  much  in  favour  of  evacu- 
ants,  diuretics,  and  astringents  given  internally.  He 
allows,  however,  that  astringents,  which  act  specifi- 
cally on  the  parts,  as  the  balsams  conjoined  with  any 
other  medicine  which  may  be  thought  right,  may  help 
to  lessen  the  discharge,  in  proportion  as  the  inflamma- 
tion abates. 

Local  applications  may  be  either  internal  to  the  ure- 
thra, external  to  the  penis,  or  both.  Those  which  are 
applied  to  the  urethra  seem  to  promise  most  efficacy, 
because  they  come  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
diseased  pans.  They  may  be  either  in  a  solid  or  fluid 
Ibrm.  A  fluid  is  only  a  very  temporary  application. 
The  solid  ones,  or  bougies,  may  remain  a  long  while  ; 
tut  in  general  irritate  immediately,  from  their  solidity 
alone ;  and  Mr.  Hunter  says,  the  less  bougies  are  used 
•when  the  parts  are  in  m\  inflamed  state  th    *'»«Uer, 
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though  he  never  saw  any  bad  effects  (Vom  them 
applied  with  caution. 

At  present  bougies  are  rarely  used  in  cases  of  gono 
rhoea,  in  consequence  of  the  irritation  which  they 
duce,  and  their  tendency  to  bring  on  swelling  of  i 
testes. 

The  fluid  applications  or  injections  in  use  are  innu- 
merable ;  and  as  gonorrhcea  frequently  gets  well  with 
so  many  of  various  kinds,  we  may  infer,  that  the  com- 
plaint would,  in  time,  get  well  of  itself.  Howevs 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  injections  often  have  i 
immediate  effect  on  the  symptoms,  and  hence  mi  _ 
have  power ;  though  the  injection  which  possesses  thft 
greatest  power  is  unknown.  As  injections  are  only 
temporary  applications,  they  must  be  used  often,  espe- 
cially when  found  useful,  and  not  of  an  irritating  kind. 
Mr.  Hunter  divides  injections  into  four  kinds,  the 
irritating,  sedative,  emollient,  and  astringent.  Ac- 
cording to  his  doctrines,  irritating  injections  of  every 
kind  act  in  this  disease  upon  the  same  principle ;  that 
is,  by  producing  an  irritation  of  another  kind,  which 
ouglit  to  be  greater  than  the  venereal ;  by  which  means 
the  venereal  is  destroyed  and  lost,  and  the  disease 
cured,  although  the  pain  and  discharge  may  still  be 
kept  up  by  the  injection  ;  effects,  however,  \VJ5ich  \vill 
soon  go  off  when  the  injection  is  laid  aside.  In  this 
way  bougies  also  perform  a  cure.  Most  of  the  irri- 
tating injections  have  an  astringent  effect,  and 
simply  astringent  when  mild. 

Irritating  injections  should  never  be  used  when 
is  already  much  inflammation  ;  especially  in  constit 
tions  which  are  known  to  be  incapable  of  bearing  much 
irritation  :  nor  should  they  be  used  when  the  inflam- 
mation has  spread  beyond  the  specific  distance; 
when  the  testicles  are  tender  ;  nor  when  upon  the  i 
charge  ceasing  quickly,  these  parts  have  become  sor 
nor  when  the  perinseum  is  very  susceptible  of  infla 
mation,  and  especially  if  it  formerly  should  have  sup- 
purated ;  nor  when  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  blad- 
der to  irritation,  known  by  the  frequency  of  making 
water. 

In  mild  cases,  and  in  constitutions  which  are  not 
irritable,  such  injections  often  succeed,  and  remvoe  the 
disease  almost  immediately.  The  practice,  however, 
ought  to  be  attempted  with  caution,  and  not,  perhaps, 
till  milder  methods  have  failed.  Two  grains  of  the 
hydrargyrus  muriatus,  dissolved  in  eight  ounces  of  dis- 
tilled water,  form  a  very  gDod  irritating  injection ;  but 
an  injection  of  only  half  this  strength  may  be  used, 
wh6n  it  is  not  intended  to  attempt  a  cure  so  quickly. 
If,  however,  the  injection,  even  in  that  proportion,  gives 
considerable  pain  in  its  application,  or  occasions  a  great 
increase  of  pain  in  making  water,  it  should  be  farther 
diluted. 

Sedative  injections  will  always  be  of  service  when 
the  inflammation  is  considerable,  and  they  are  very 
useful  in  relieving  the  pain.  Perhaps  the  best  sedative 
is  opium,  as  well  when  given  by  the  mouth  or  anus, 
as  when  applied  to  the  part  affected  in  the  form,  of  an 
injection.  But  even  opium  will  not  act  as  a  sedative 
in  all  constitutions  and  parrts ;  but,  on  the  contrar 
often  has  opposite  effects,  prodticing  great  irritabili 
Lead  may  be  reckoned  a  sedative,  so  far  as  it  abates ; 
flammation,  while  at  the  same  time  it  may  act  asj 
gentle  astringent.  Fourteen  grains  of  acetate  of  le 
in  I  viij.  of  distilled  water,  make  a  good  sedative 
tringent  injectiorf.  _ 

Drinking  freely  of  diluting  liquors  may,  perhaps,  have 
a  sedative  effect,  as  it  in  part  removes  soipe  of  the 
causes  of  irritation,  by  rendering  the  urine  l^s  stimu- 
lating to  the  bladder  when  the  irritation  is  there,  and 
to  the  urethra  in  its  passage  through  it.      Diluting 
drinks  may  possibly  lessen  the  susceptibility  of  irrita- 
I  tion.    The  vegetable  mucilages  of  certain  seeds  and 
plants,  and  the  emollient  gums,  are  recommended.   Mr. 
Hunter  does  not  entertain  much  opinion  of  their  effi- 
cacy, though  some  of  his  patients  told  him  that  they 
experienced  less  uneasiness  in  making  water,  when 
their  drink  was  impregnated  with  mucilaginous  sub- 
stances. 
Emollient  injections  are  the  most  proper  when  the 
i  inflammation  is  very  great ;  and  they  probably  act  by 
j  first  simply  washing  away  the  matter,  and  then  leaving 
I  a  soft  application  to  the  part,  so  as  to  be  singularly  ser- 
:  viceable  by  lessening  the  irritating  effects  of  the  urine. 
i  Indeed,  practice  proves  this ;  for  a  solution  of  gum  arar 
I  bic,  milk  and  water,  or  sweet  oil,  will  often  ' 
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yain  and  other  symptoma,  when  the  more  active  injec- 
tions have  (lone  nothing,  or  seemed  to  do  harm. 

The  irritation  at  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  is  fre- 
quently so  great  that  the  point  of  the  syringe  cannot  be 
suffered  to  enter.  In  thi.s  case,  no  injection  should  be 
used  till  the  inflammation  has  abated  ;  but,  in  the 
mean  while,  fomentations  may  be  employed. 

Astringent  mjections  act  by  lessening  the  discharge. 
They  should  only  be  used  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
disease,  when  it  has  become  mild.  But  if  the  disease 
should  begin  mildly,  they  may  be  used  at  the  very  be- 
ginning; lor  by  gradually  lessening  the  discharge,  wiih- 
out  increasing  the  indammation,  we  complete  tne  cure, 
and  prevent  a  continuance  of  the  discharge  called 
gleet.  They  will  have  an  irritating  quality  if  used 
strong,  and  hence  increase  the  discharge,  instead  ol 
lessening  it.  Mr.  Hunter's  experience  did  not  teach 
him  that  one  astringent  was  much  better  than  another. 
The  astringent  gums,  as  dragon's  blood,  the  balsams, 
and  the  turpentines,  dissolved  in  water;  the  juices  of 
many  vegetables,  as  oak  bark,  Peruvian  bark,  tormentil 
root,  and  perhaps  all  the  metallic  salts,  as  green,  blue, 
and  white  vitriols  ;  the  salts  of  mercury,  and  also 
alum ;  probably  all  act  much  in  the  same  way  ;  though 
the  mere  changing  of  an  injection  is  often  efficacious. 
The  local  use  of  the  nitric  acid,  properly  diluted,  has 
been  commended  by  Vigaroux,  Toepelmann,  and  others, 
as  a  safe  remedy  for  the  stoppage  of  gonorrhoKa. — (See 
Pearson  on  the  Effects  of  various  Articles  in  the  Cure 
of  Lues  Venerea,  p.  205,  ed.  2 ;  and  Neuere  Erfahr. 
aber  zweckm.  Be/idl.  venerisch.  Schleirntnsflusse,  iS  c. 
Leipz.  1809.) 

The  external  applications  are  poultices  and  fomen- 
tations, which  can  only  be  useful  when  the  prepuce, 
glans,  and  orifice  of  the  urethra  are  inflamed. 

Since  Mr.  Hunter's  time,  many  surgeons  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  keeping  the  penis,  in  the  incipient  in- 
flammatory stage  of  gonorrhoea,  covered  with  linen, 
continually  wet  with  the  liquor  plumbi  acetatis  diluius ; 
a  practice  which  is  certainly  both  rational  and  benefi- 
cial. Mr.  Abernethy,  in  his  Lectures  on  Surgery, 
speaks  in  favour  of  this  method.  And  some  surgeons, 
among  whom  is  my  intelligent  correspondent  Mr. 
Dunn,  of  Scarborough,  have  seen  great  relief  derived 
from  the  use  of  a  suspensor  scroti,  or  double  handker- 
chief, which,  combined  with  rest  and  the  elevation  of 
the  penis,  the  last-mentioned  practitioner  ha§  frequently 
found,  indeed,  of  more  service  than  any  thing  else. 

In  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea,  the  liquor  potassa)  is 
a  fevourite  internal  medicine  with  many  practitioners, 
who  begin  with  prescribing  it,  and  continue  its  use 
until  the  inflammatory  stage  has  subsided.  However, 
according  to  Mr.  Howship,  its  effects  are  very  uncer- 
tain, and  sometimes  it  excites  uneasiness  and  irritation 
about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  difficulty  of  voiding 
the  urine.  Hence,  whenever  he  now  directs  this  medi- 
cine, it  is  in  combination  with  some  aperient,  so  that  it 
may  not  remain  long  in  the  bowels.— (0»i  Complaints 
affecting  the  Secretion  and  Excretion  of  the  Urine, 
p.  269.) 

The  latter  gentleman,  and  a  great  many  other  modern 
surgeons,  have  relinquished  the  use  of  all  injections  in 
the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea,  and  manage  the  disease 
on  common  antiphlogistic  principles.  Mr.  Howship 
states,  that  when  injections  are  used,  they  are  not  un- 
(Vequently  followed  by  a  most  distressing  and  perma- 
nent irritability  of  the  bladder.— (On.  Complaints  af- 
fecting the  Secretion  and  Excretion  of  the  Urine, 
p.  268.)  But  the  common  objection  to  them  is  founded 
upon  the  suspicion  that  they  increase  the  frequency  of 
hernia  humoralis  and  strictures. 

When  the  glands  of  the  urethra  are  enlarged,  mer- 
curial ointment  may  be  rubbed  on  the  part ;  but  this 
will  probably  be  of  most  service  after  the  inflammation 
ha.s  suhsided. 

TREATMKNT    OF    QONORRIICEA    IN    WOMEN. 

This  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  disease  in 
men,  but  is  more  simple.  When  the  disorder  is  in  the 
vagina,  injections  are  best ;  and  after  their  use  the  ex- 
ternal parts  should  be  well  washed.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible for  the  patient  to  throw  an  injection  into  the 
urethra,  when  it  is  affected.  The  same  injections  are 
proper  as  for  men ;  but  they  may  be  made  doubly 
Btrong.  When  the  glands  of  the  vagina  suppurate  and 
fonn  abscesses,  these  should  be  opened  and  dressed  ; 
but  the  practico  of  smearing  the  puxts  with  mercurial 


ointment,  as  advised  by  Mr.  Hunter,  is  now  entirely 
abandoned. 

CONSTITUTIONAL   TREATMENT   OF   GONORRHffiA. 

In  many  strong  phlethoric  constitutions,  the  symp- 
toms are  violent,  and  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  in- 
flammatory fever.  In  such  instances,  opiate  clysters, 
though  at  first  productive  of  relief,  sometimes  occasion 
m  the  end  fever,  and  consequently  aggravate  all  tho 
symptoms.  In  ihe.se  cases  the  balsam  of  copaiba  also 
sometimes  increases  the  inflammatory  symptoms.  In 
a  constitution  ofthis  kind,  the  treatment  consists  chiefly 
in  evacuations,  the  best  of  which  are  bleeding  ani 
gentle  purging.  The  patient  must  live  sparingly,  and, 
above  all,  use  little  exercise. 

In  a  weak  and  irritable  constitution,  the  symptoms 
are  frequently  violent,  the  inflammation  extending  be- 
yond the  specific  distance,  running  along  the  urethra 
and  even  affecting  the  bladder.  Here  the  indication  is 
to  strengthen  ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Hunter,  bark 
alone  has  been  known  to  efiect  a  cure.  All  evalua- 
tions are  hurtful. 

A  fever  has  been  known  to  stop  the  discharge,  re- 
lieve the  pain  in  making  water,  and  finally  cure  the 
disease.  On  other  occasions,  Mr.  Hunter  has  seen  all 
the  symptoms  of  gonorrhoea  cease  on  the  accession  of 
a  fever  and  return  when  the  fever  was  subdued.  In 
other  examples^  a  gonorrhoea,  mild  at  first,  has  been 
rendered  severe  by  the  coming  on  of  a  fever,  and  upon 
its  subsidence,  the  gonorrhoea  has  ceased.  Although  a 
fever  does  not  always  cure  a  gonorrhoea,  yet,  as  it  may 
do  so,  nothing  should  be  done  while  it  lasts.  If  the 
local  complaint  should  continue  alter  the  fever  has 
gone,  it  is  to  be  treated  according  to  symptoms. 

A  gonorrha'a  may  be  considerably  affected  by  the 
patient's  manner  of  living,  and  by  other  diseases  attack- 
ing the  constitution.  Most  things  which  hurry  or  in- 
crease the  circulation  aggravate  the  symptoms  ;  such 
as  violent  exercise,  drinking  strong  liquors,  eating 
strong,  indigestible  food,  some  kinds  of  which  act  speci- 
fically on  the  urethra,  so  as  to  increase  the  symptoms 
more  than  simply  heating  the  body  do ;  such  as  pe\>- 
per,  spices  in  general,  and  spirits. 

In  cases  which  have  begun  mildly,  in  which  the  in- 
flammation is  only  slight,  or  in  others,  in  which  the 
violent  symptoms  have  subsided,  such  medicines  as 
have  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  discharge  may  be  given, 
together  with  the  local  remedies  before  mentioned. 
Turpentines  are  the  most  efficacious,  particularly  the 
balsam  of  copaiba  and  cubebs. — (See  Edin.  Med.  and 
Surgical  Joum.  for  January,  1818,  and  for  the  same 
moiUh,  1819 ;  also  H.  Jeffrey's  Pract.  Obs.  on  Cubebs, 
8vo.  Lond.  1821.)  Of  the  latter  medicine  3  ij.  maybe 
given  thrice  in  the  24  hours ;  but  with  respect  to  these 
and  all  other  medicines  which  act  upon  the  disease 
through  the  medium  of  the  urine,  if  they  succeed  at  all, 
it  is  always  within  a  week  or  ten  da>s  from  the  be- 
ginning of  their  use ;  and,  therefore,  if  no  amendment 
take  place  in  this  time,  they  should  not  be  continued. 
Cantharides,  the  salts  of  lead  and  copper,  and  alum, 
have  also  been  recommended. 

The  opinions  entertained  by  Mr.  Hunter,  respecting 
the  identity  of  the  infection  of  gonorrhoea,  and  that  of 
the  venereal  disease,  led  him  to  prescribe  small  doses 
of  mercury,  in  consequence  of  the  possibility  of  absorp- 
tion, and  with  the  view  of  preventing  lues  venerea 

TREATMENT   OF    SOME    OCCASIONAL    KFFECTS    OK 
GONORRHCEA. 

Bleeding  from  the  Urethra  is  sometimes  relieved  by 
the  balsam  copaiba.  Mr.  Hunter  did  not  find  astrin- 
gent injections  of  use. 

Painful  Erections  are  greatly  jjrcvented  by  takinj 
twenty  drops  of  tinc-tura  opii  at  bedtime.  Gicuia  has 
also  some  power  in  this  way;  and  many  surgeons, 
among  whom  is  Mr.  Dunn,  of  Scarborough,  haVe  a  fa 
vourable  opinion  of  cani})horated  poultices,  and  of  the 
internal  exhibition  of  camphor;  a  medicine  which  I 
ought  to  have  mentioned  in  former  editions,  as  a 
common  means  of  lessening  the  pain  and  inconvenience 
of  erections  in  the  inflammatory  .stage  of  gonorrhoea 

Chordce.     See  this  word. 

Bladder  affected.  Opiate  clysters,  the  warm  bath, 
and  bleeding,  if  the  patient  is  of  l\ill  habit,  are  proper. 
Leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  jierinjeum.  When  this 
affection  lasts  a  considerable  time,  and  is  not  mitigated 
by  common  methods,  Mr.  Hunter  advises  trying  u 
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opiate  plaster  on  the  pubes,  or  the  loins,  where  the 
nerves  of  the  bladder  originate  ;  or  a  small  blister  on 
the  pcrinaeum.  In  another  place  he  mentions  bark,  ci- 
cuta,    sea-air,    and    sea-bathing,    among    the    proper 
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Swelled  Testicles.    See  Hernia  Humoralis. 

For  a  more  full  account  of  gonorrhoea,  according  to 
the  above  doctrines,  see  A  Treatise  on  the  Venereal 
Disease,  by  John,  Hunter,  from  page  29  to  90. 

ON   THK   QUESTIOiV  WHKTHKR  GONORRHGRA  IS  REALLY 
A   FORM    OF   THE    VKNERKAI.    DISEASK. 

The  foregoing  remarks,  and  others  in  Mr.  Hunter's 
work,  would  lead  one  to  believe,  that  the  poison  of 
gonorrhcea  and  the  venereal  virus  are  the  same.  Here 
"t  is  my  duty  impartially  to  state  the  arguments  which 
have  been  urged  for  and  against  this  important  doc- 
trine. 

Mr.  Hunter  assures  us,  that  he  has  seen  all  the 
symptoms  of  lues  venerea  originating  from  gonorrhcea 
only ;  that  he  had  even  produced  venereal  chancres  by 
inoculating  with  the  matter  of  gonorrhoea ;  and  that  he 
afterward  repeated  these  experiments  in  a  manner  in 
which  he  could  not  be  deceived.— (P.  293,  et  seq.) 

Mr.  Hunter's  experiments,  it  is  true,  have  been  re- 
peated with  a  different  result ;  but,  as  a  late  writer  has 
remarked,  can  we  wonder  at  this,  when  we  consider 
from  how  many  causes  gonorrhoea  may  arise,  and  how 
impossible  it  is  to  distinguish  the  venereal  from  any 
other  l—{Obs.  mi  Morbid  Poisons,  by  J.  Adams,  M.D. 
p.  91,  ed.  2.) 

Another  argument  adduced  by  Hunter,  in  favour  of 
the  poisons  of  gonorrhcea  and  chancre  being  the  same, 
is  the  probability  that  the  Otaheitans  had  the  venereal 
disease  propagated  to  them  by  European  sailors,  who 
were  affected  with  gonorrhoea ;  for  these  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  have  had  a  chancre  during  a  voyage  of  five 
months,  without  the  penis  being  destroyed. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  say  what  time  may 
elapse  between  the  application  of  (he  venereal  poison  to 
the  penis  and  the  commencement  of  the  ulceration. 
Therefore,  Bougainville's  sailors,  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Himter,  might  have  contracted  the  infection  at  Rio  de 
la  Plata;  but  actual  ulcers  on  the  penis  might  not 
have  formed  till  about  five  months  at^erward,  when  the 
ship  arrived  at  Otaheite. 

In  attempting  to  explain  why  a  gonorrhoea  and  a 
chancre  do  not  equally  produce  lues  venerea,  and  why 
the  medicine  which  almost  universally  cures  chancre 
has  less  effect  on  gonorrhcea,  a  modem  advocate  for 
Mr.  Hunter's  doctrine  says,  that  we  must  take  into 
consideration,  that  the  seat  of  the  two  diseases  is  dif- 
ferent ;  that  the  same  cause  may  produce  different  ef- 
fects upon  different  parts,  that  the  same  poison,  when 
mixed  with  different  fluids,  may  be  more  or  less  vio- 
lent in  its  operation ;  and  that  there  may  be  greater  or 
less  attraction  of  certain  fluids  to  a  part,  according  to 
its  nature  and  composition.— ( Inquiry  into  some  Effects 
of  the  Venereal  Poison,  by  S.  Sawrey,  lS02,p.  4.)  Mr. 
Sawrey  very  truly  remarks,  p.  6,  that  if  the  gonor- 
rhoea! matter  has  clearly  and  decidedly  produced  chan- 
cre, or  contaminated  the  system  in  any  one  instance, 
the  question  is  determined.  It  could  in  no  instance 
produce  these  effects,  unless  it  had  the  power  of  doing 
so.  This  writer  brings  forward  some  cases  to  prove, 
that  the  poison  of  gonorrhoja  may  produce  gonorrhoea 
or  chancre ;  but  the  limits  of  tliis  work  only  afford  room 
to  observe  that  those  instances  are  by  no  means  deci- 
sive of  the  point,  because  some  objections  may  be  urged 
against  them,  as  indeed  Mr.  Sawrey  himself  allows. 
That  Mr.  Hunter's  cases  are  inconclusive,  I  have  par- 
ticularly endeavoured  to  explain  in  the  last  edition  of 
the  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery. 

Why  does  not  gonorrhoea  commonly  produce  ulcer- 
ation in  the  urethra?  Mr.  Sawrey  tries  to  solve  this 
question,  by  saying,  that  the  product  of  the  venereal  in- 
flammation, the  diseased  contents  of  the  small  arteries 
of  the  urethra,  are  thrown  out  of  these  open-mouthed 
vessels  into  this  canal,  without  any  breach  of  their  tex- 
ture, which  otherwise  would  be  a  necessary  conse- 
sequence. 

Why  docs  not  gonorrhcea  equally  contaminate  the 
system  as  chancre  ?  In  gonorrhoea,  says  Mr.  Sawrey, 
the  discharge  is  very  plentiful ;  it  is  not,  in  general, 
attended  with  ulceration ;  the  poison  is  much  more 
diluted  and  mixed  with  a  mucous  and  puriform  fluid. 
It  is  deposited  in  the  urethra  and  its  lacuna*,  where 


little  or  no  pressure  is  applied,  and  it  finds  easy  eg 
out  of  the  canal.  In  chancre,  there  is  breach  of  i 
stance,  the  poison  is  not  much  diluted,  &c 

Wliy  does  not  chancre  generally  in  the  same  per 
produce  gonorrhcea  and  gonorrhoea  chancre* 
Sawrey,  in  answer,  expresses  his  belief,  that  these  i 
cidents  are  not  very  imfrequent.  He  says,  he 
known  persons  having  a  chancre,  which  continued 
months,  become  affected  after  that  time  with  a  cla 
without  any  farther  exposure.  His  opinion  is,  that  tj 
matter  of  the  chancre  had  insinuated  itself  into 
urethra  and  produced  the  disease;  though  he  confesse 
many  would  explain  the  circumstance  by  supposii 
that  the  chancre  and  gonorrhcea  were  both  comrnur 
cated  at  the  same  time  by  two  different  poisons. 

Mr.  Hunter  remarks,  that  the  presence  of  one  dii 
ease  renders  the  adjacent  parts  less  susceptible  of  tl 
influence  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Sawrey  concludes  his  second  chapter  with 
dining  to  the  idea,  that  the  matter  of  gonorrhoea  is  n«i 
strictly  pus,  but  of  a  more  mucous  nature  than  that  < 
a  chancre.  However,  when  he  mentions  chemical 
tractions,  as  drawing  the  poison  from  mucus  to  tl 
urethra,  and  from  pus  to  the  dry  parts,  in  order  to 
plain  the  last  of  the  above  questions,  every  sober  read* 
must  feel  sorry  that  a  work  which  contains  some  i 
sensible  observations  should  comprehend  this  mo 
unfortunate  one. 

Mr.  Whately  also  supported  the  opinion,  that 
matter  of  gonorrhcea  and  that  of  chancre  are  the  sar 
— (On  Gonorrhoea  Virulenta.) 

Another  defender  of  this  side  of  the  question  is 
Swediaur,  who  endeavours  to  prove  the  fallacy 
the  following  positions:  I.  That  the  poison  whi 
produces  the  clap  does  never,  like  that  of  chancre 
j)roduce  any  venereal  symptoms  in  the  mass, 
lues  itself.  2.  That  the  poison  of  the  clap  never  pro^ 
duces  chancres,  and  that  the  poison  of  chancres  never 
produces  a  clap.  3.  That  mercury  never  contributes 
to,  nor  accelerates,  the  cure  of  a  clap ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  every  blenorrhagia  may  be  certainly  cured 
without  mercury,  and  ivithoict  any  danger  of  leaving  a 
lues  behind.  — 

His  arguments  run  thus :— the  reason  why  claps  ( 
not,  like  chancres,  constantly  produce  the  lues  is, 
most  of  them  excite  only  a  superficial  inflammation 
the  membrane  of  the  urethra,  without  any  ulceration. 
Hence,  absorption  cannot  easily  take  place,  the  poisoii 
being  out  of  the  course  of  the  circulation.    But  he  J 
seen  claps  with  an  ulcer  in  the  urethra,  followed 
the  most  unequivocal  symptoms  of  lues  itself, 
mentions  the  urethra  being  defended  with  a  large  quat 
tity  of  mucus,  as  the  thing  impeding  the  common  form- 
ation of  ulcers,  which    do  occasionally  occur  when 
the  mucus  is  not  secreted  as  usual,  or  is  washed  awa 
He  asserts,  that  in  many  cases,  where  he  had  occasl 
to  examine  both  parties,  he  was  convinced  that 
chancres  were  commimicated  by  a  person  affected 
a  simple  gonorrhoea;  and  vice  versd,  that  a  vjrule 
clap  had  been  the  consequence  of  an  infection  fromi 
person  having  merely  chancres.    He  says,  that  iCi 
patient  with  a  venereal  running  does  not  take  care  i 
keep  the  prepuce  and  glans  perfectly  clean,  chancr 
will  very  often  be  produced.    He  owns  a  great  mar 
claps  are  cured  without  mercury ;  yet,  repeated  expe- 
rience has  shown  him  a  cure  cannot  be  always  thus 
accomplished.    Mild  cases,  without  ulcer  or  excoriatio 
in  the  urethra,  may  certainly  be  radically  cured  wit 
out  a  grain  of  mercury ;  and  though  mercury  shou 
be  given,  it  would  not  have  the  least  effect;  not 
cause  the  disease  does  not  proceed  from  the  vener 
poison,  but  because  it  is  out  of  the  course  of  the  circi 
lation.    He  contends,  that  the  topical  use  of  mercu| 
in  injections  acts  usefully  even  in  these  cases, 
when  a  clap  is  joined  with  ulceration  in  the  urethra,  1 
is  always  cured  more  safely  and  expeditiously  wi^ 
mercury,  and  is  frequently  incurable  without  it. 
lues  also  follows  cases  attended  with  ulcers  in  theur 
thra.    He  allows,  that  all  claps  are  not  venereal.— (Se 
Pract.  Obs.  on  Venereal  Covnplaints,  by  J.  Swediaur.yi 

One  argument  urged  against  the  identity  of  gonorrhocfl 
and  chancrous  virus  is,  that  gonorrhcea  was  describe 
as  a  symptom  till  nearly  half  a  century  after  the  othq 
symptoms  of  the  venereal  disease  were  known.  Fa' 
lopius  is  among  the  first  w  ho  observed  gonorrhoea  i 
a  symptom  of  the  venereal  disease.  "  If,  however.^ 
says  Dr.  Adams,  "  venereal  gonorrhcea  was  onnotice 
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till  about  fifty  years  after  the  other  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease were  described,  what  does  this  prove,  but  that 
contagious  gonorrhoea  was  so  coiniiion  as  to  be  ilisre- 
garded  as  a  symptom  of  the  new  complaint?  Can 
there  be  a  doubt,  from  the  caution  given  by  Moses,  that 
gonorrhcca  was  considered  as  contagious  in  his  days  ? 
During  the  classical  age,  we  tind  inconveniences  of 
the  urinary  passages  were  imputed  to  incontinence; 
and  the  police  of  several  states,  before  the  siege  of  Na- 
ples, made  laws  for  preserving  the  health  of  such  as 
would  content  themselves  with  public  stews  instead 
of  disturbing  the  peace  of  families. 

This  is  enough  to  lessen  our  surprise  that  gonorrhoea 
should  be  unnoticed  for  some  time  after  the  appearance 
of  the  venereal  disease.  But  so  far  is  it  from  proving 
that  the  two  contagions  are  different,  that  the  fairest 
inference  we  can  draw  is  in  favour  of  their  identity. 
For  if  by  this  time  the  venereal  disease  began  to  be  so 
far  understood,  that  secondary  symptoms  were  found 
the  consequence  of  ])rimary  ones  in  the  genitals,  it  is 
most  probable,  that  the  first  suspicion  of  venereal  go- 
norrhoea arose  from  the  occurrence  of  such  secondary 
appearances,  where  no  other  primary  symptoms  could 
be  traced." — {Ada7ns,  on  Morbid  Poisons,  p.  95, 
ed.  2.) 

In  relating  the  arguments  maintained  by  the  best 
modem  writers  to  repel  the  attacks  made  on  the  doc- 
trine that  gonorrhoea  and  chancre  arise  from  the  same 
poison,  we  have  been  compelled  to  disclose  the  chief 
grounds  on  which  the  assailants  venture  to  entertain  a 
contrary  theory. 

The  sentiments  of  Mr.  B.  Bell  are  quite  at  variance 
with  those  of  Hunter,  Sa\vrey,  Swediaur,  Adams,  How- 
ship,  &c. ;  but  my  limits  will  only  allow  me  just  to 
enumerate  a  few  of  his  leading  arguments. 

If  the  matter  of  gonorrhoea  and  that  of  chancre 
were  of  the  same  nature,  we  must  admit  that  a  person 
with  a  chancre  only  can  communicate  to  another,  not 
only  every  symptom  of  pox,  but  of  gonorrhoea ;  and 
that  another,  with  gonorrhoea  only,  can  give  to  all 
with  whom  he  may  have  connexion,  chancres,  with 
their  various  consequences.  This  ought  indeed  to  be 
a  very  frequent  occurrence ;  whereas  all  allow  that  it 
is  even  in  appearance  very  rare. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  matter  of  gonorrhoea 
and  lues  venerea  being  the  same,  the  latter  ought  to  be 
a  much  more  frequent  occurrence  than  the  former, 
from  the  greater  ease  with  which  the  matter  of  infec- 
tion must,  in  every  instance,  be  applied  to  those  parts 
on  wliich  it  can  produce  chancres,  than  that  of  the 
urethra,  where,  instead  of  chancre  of  ulceration,  it  al- 
most always  excites  gonorrhoea.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive liow  the  matter,  by  which  the  disease  is  commu- 
nicated, should  find  access  to  the  urethra ;  while  all 
the  external  parts  of  the  penis,  particularly  the  glans, 
must  be  easily  and  universally  exjmsed  to  it ;  and  yet 
gonorrhoea  is  a  much  more  frequent  disease  than  pox. 
(Jases  of  gonorrhoea  are  in  proportion  to  those  of 
chancre,  according  to  Mr.  B.  Bell's  experience,  as  three 
to  one.  It  is  obvious  that  the  very  reverse  should  hap- 
pen, if  the  two  diseases  were  produced  by  the  same 
kind  of  matter. 

I  need  not  adduce  other  arguments,  as  the  reader 
must  be  already  acquainted  with  any  worth  knowing, 
from  what  is  said  in  the  previous  part  of  this  article. 

The  grand  practical  consideration  depending  on  the 
possibility  of  the  venereal  disease  arising  from  gonor- 
rhoea is,  whether  mercurials  should  not  be  exhibited, 
in  all  cases,  with  the  view  of  preventing  such  a  conse- 
quence. 

Waving,  on  my  own  part,  all  attempts  to  decide  the 
point,  whether  the  matter  of  a  chancre  and  that  of  one 
species  of  gonorrhoea  are  of  the  same  nature,  I  shall 
merely  content  myself  with  stating,  that,  as  far  as  my 
observation  and  inquiries  extend,  the  majority  of  the 
best  practitioners  of  the  present  day  consider  the  exhi- 
^)ition  of  mercury  unnecessary,  and  consequently  im- 
proper, in  all  cases  of  gonorrhoea.  This  fact  almost 
amounts  to  a  proof  that,  if  venereal  symptoms  do  ever 
follow  a  clap,  they  are  so  rare,  and,  I  may  add,  always 
80  imputable  to  other  causes,  that  the  employment  of 
mercury,  as  a  preventive,  would,  upon  the  whole,  do 
more  injury  than  benefit  to  mankind ;  and  this  even 
ttdmittitig  (what  to  my  mind  has  never  been  unequivo- 
cally proved)  that  the  matter  of  gonorrhcca  in  really 
capable,  in  a  verj-  few  instances,  of  giving  ri^e  to  the 
Tcnereal  disease. 
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The  reader  must  weigh  the  diflferent  arguments  him- 
self. Some  of  Mr.  B.  Bell's  reasoning  is  certainly  un- 
tenable, as  Mr.  Sawrey  has  clearly  shown ;  but  the 
latter,  also,  is  not  invulnerable  in  many  points,  which 
he  strives  to  defend. 

J.  Amine,  An  Essay  on  the  Theory  and  Cvre  of  the 
venereal  Gonorrhoea,  and  the  Diseases  which  happm 
in  consequence  of  that  Disorder,  6vo.  Loud.  1777.  J. 
Nevill,  A  Description  of  the  Venereal  Gonorrhoea,  8yo 
Land.  1754.  /.  Norman,  Method  of  Curing  the  Viru 
lent  Stilhcidium,  or  Gonorrhoea,  with  an  Account  of 
the  Efficacy  of  Plummer's  Alterative  Pills,  Svo.  J 
Clubbe,  An  Essay  on  the  Gonorrhoea  Virulenta,  tit 
which  the  different  Opinions  respecting  the  Treatment 
of  the  Disease  are  carefully  examined,  <S,-c.  8vo.,  Land. 
1786.  W.  Thomas,  An  Essay  on  Gonorrhoea,  with 
same  Obs.  on  the  Use  of  Opium  in  the  Cure  of  that 
Disease,  8vo.  Land.  1780.  A  TYcatise  on  the  Venereal 
Disease,  by  J.  Hunter,  1788.  W.  Rowley,  The  most  co- 
gent Reasons  why  astringent  Injections,  Src.  should  be 
banished,  SfC.  Qvo.  Lond.  1800.  /.  IL  G.  Schlegel, 
Versuch  einer  Geschichte  des  Streites  iiber  die  Iden- 
titdt  des  Ve7ius  und  Trippergiftes,  l2mo.  Jena,  1796. 
Whately  on  the  Gonorrhoea  Virulenta,  StJO.  Lond. 
1801.  Pract.  Obs.  on  Venereal  Complaints,  by  F. 
Swediaur,  M.D.  edit.  3.  An  Inquiry  into  some  of  the 
Effects  of  the  Venereal  Poison,  hy  S.  Sawrey,  '1802 
Obs  on  Morbid  Poisons,  by  J.  Adams,  M.D.  edit.  2, 
1807.  J.  C.  Jacobs,  Demonstration  de  VIdentiti  des 
Virus  de  la  V^role  et  de  la  Gonorrhee,  Svo.  Bruxelle.s; 
1811.  /.  F.  Hernandez,  Essai  Analytique  sur  la 
Non-identite  des  Virus  Gonorrhoique  et  Syphilitique, 
Svo.  Toulon,  1812.  R.  Carmichael,  Essays  on  the  Ve- 
nereal Diseases  which  have  been  confouTided  with  Sy- 
philis, <S-c.  ito.  Lond.  1814  ;  a7id  his  Obs.  on  the  Symp- 
toms and  Specific  Distinctions  of  Venereal  Diseases, 
8vo.  Lond.  1818.  John  Howship,  on  Complaints  af- 
fecting the  Secretion  and  Excretion  of  the  Urine,  8to. 
Lond.  1823. 

GORGET.  An  instrument  used  in  the  operation  of 
lithotomy,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  prostate  gland 
and  neck  of  the  bladder,  so  as  to  enable  the  opsrator 
to  introduce  the  forceps  and  extract  the  stone.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  sort  of  knife,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  beak 
that  fits  the  groove  of  the  staff,  and  admits  of  being 
pushed  along  it  into  the  bladder. 

Besides  cutting  gorgets,  constructed  for  the  preced 
ing  design,  there  are  also  blunt  onea,  intended  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  wound,  where  thoir  concavity  serves 
as  a  guide  for  the  forceps  into  the  bladder. 

GRANULATIONS.  The  little,  grain-like,  fleshy 
bodies,  which  form  on  the  surfaces  of  ulcers  and  sup- 
purating wounds,  and  serve  both  for  filling  up  the  ca- 
vities and  bringing  nearer  together  and  uniting  their 
sides. 

We  must  here  consider  the  operations  of  nature,  in 
bringing  parts  as  nearly  as  possible  to  their  original 
state,  whose  disposition,  action,  and  striicture  have; 
been  altered  by  accident  or  disease.  Having  formed 
pus,  she  immediately  begins  to  form  new  matter  upon 
surfaces  in  which  there  has  been  a  breach  of  conti- 
nuity. This  process  is  called  granulating  or  incar- 
nation ;  and  the  substance  formed  is  called  granula 
tions. 

Granulations  are  an  accretion  of  animal  matter  upon 
the  wounded  or  exposed  surface ;  they  are  formed  by 
an  exudation  of  the  coagulating  lymph  from  the  vessels ; 
into  which  new  substance  the  okl  vessels  very  pro- 
bably extend,  and  in  which  new  ones  are  formed. 
Hence,  granulations  are  extremely  vascular ;  indeed, 
more  so  than  almost  any  other  animal  substance. 
"That  this  is  the  case  (says  Mr.  Hunter)  is  seen  in 
sores  every  day.  I  have  often  been  able  to  trace  the 
growth  and  vascularity  of  this  new  substance.  I  have 
seen  upon  a  sore  a  white  substance  exactly  siinilar,  in 
every  visible  respect,  to  coagulating  lymph.  I  have 
not  attempted  to  wipe  it  off,  and  the  next  day  of  dress- 
ing I  have  found  this  very  substance  vascular ;  for,  by 
wiping  or  touching  it  with  a  i)robe,  it  has  bled  fn;ely 
I  have  observed  the  same  ajipcarance  on  the  surface  of 
a  bone  that  has  been  laid  bare.  I  once  scraped  off 
some  of  the  external  silrface  of  a  bone  of  the  toot,  to 
see  if  the  surface  would  granulate.  I  remarked,  the 
following  day,  that  the  surface  of  the  bone  was  co- 
vered with  a  whitish  substance,  having  a  tinge  of  blue. 
When  I  passed  my  probe  into  it,  I  did  not  frcl  thfi 
bone  bare,  but  only  its  resistance.     I  conceived  thi» 
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■abstance  to  be  coagulable  lymph  thrown  out  from  in- 
flammation, and  that  it  would  be  forced  off  when  sup- 
puration came  on  ;  but  on  the  succeeding  day  I  found 
it  vascular,  and  appearing  like  healthy  granulations." 
The  vessels  in  granulations  pass  from  the  original 
parts  to  their  basis,  and  thence  towards  their  external 
surface,  in  tolerably  regular  parallel  lines.  The  sur- 
face of  this  new  substance  has  the  same  disposition  to 
secrete  pus  as  the  parts  which  produced  it.  The  sur- 
faces of  granulations  are  very  convex,  the  reverse  of 
ulceration,  having  a  great  many  small  points  or  emi- 
nences, so  as  to  appear  rough.  The  smaller  such 
points  are,  the  more  healthy  are  the  granulations.  The 
colour  of  healthy  granulations  is  a  deep  florid  red. 
When  livid,  they  are  unhealthy,  and  have  only  a  lan- 
guid circulation.  Healthy  granulations,  on  an  exposed 
or  flat  surface,  rise  nearly  even  with  the  surface  of  the 
surrounding  skin,  and  often  a  little  higher ;  but  when 
they  exceed  this,  and  take  on  a  growing  disposition, 
they*are  unhealthy,  become  soft,  spongy,  and  without 
any  disposition  to  form  skin.  Healthy  granulations 
are  always  prone  to  unite  to  each  other,  so  as  to  be  the 
means  of  uniting  parts. 

Granulations  are  not  easily  formed  on  the  side  of  an 
abscess  nearest  the  surface  of  the  body. 

They  are  not  endowed  with  the  same  powers  as 
parts  originally  formed.  Hence  they  more  readily  ul- 
cerate and  mortify.  The  curious  mode  in  which  gra- 
nulations contract  when  sores  are  healing,  and  even 
for  some  time  after  they  are  healed,  has  been  explained  in 
the  article  Cicatrization. — (See  A  Treatise  on  the  Blood, 
Injlammation,  ^-c.  by  John  Hunter,  p.  473,  etseq.  1794.) 

It  is  a  question  whether  granulations  can  ever  be 
*brmed  without  suppuration  ^  Mr.  Hunter  seems  in- 
clined to  think  that  they  may  occasionally  be  produced 
without  it,  and  he  supports  his  opinion  by  the  relation 
of  the  dissection  of  a  fractured  limb,  in  which  he  ob- 
served a  substance  resembling  granulations.  Dr. 
John  Thomson,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  that  he  has 
never  seen  any  thing  which  he  could  regard  as  an  ex- 
ample of  a  granulation,  and  still  less  of  a  granulating 
surface,  where  pus  was  not  formed. — (See  Lectures  on 
Inflammation,  p.  408.) 

The  exact  process  by  which  the  blood-vessels,  nerves, 
and  absorbents  of  granulations  are  formed,  is  still 
among  the  secrets  of  nature.  The  observations  of  Mr. 
Hunter  on  the  subject  amount  only  to  conjecture. 
"The  growth  of  nerves  and  their  developement  in 
new-formed  flesh  or  granulations  (says  Dr.  J.  Thom- 
Bon),  is  a  subject  of  equal  curiosity  with  the  growth 
of  blood-vessels  in  the  same  structure.  Their  exist- 
ence in  granulations  is  proved  by  the  pain  which  is  felt 
on  otir  pinching,  rubbing,  or  wiping,  the  surface  of  a 
sore.  Even  the  granulations  which  arise  from  the 
surface  of  bone  are  sensible  (a  statement  not  admit- 
ted by  Sir  Astley  Cooper),  though  we  are  not  very 
well  able  to  prove  the  sensibility  of  the  larger  branches 
of  nerves,  from  which  the  newly  formed  and  sensible 
nerves  and  filaments  in  the  granulation  are  imme- 
diately derived.  All  the  difficulties  which  I  formerly 
mentioned  to  you,  as  occurring  in  the  explanation  of 
the  manner  in  which  coagulable  )  jTnph  or  granulations 
are  penetrated  with  blood-vessels,  present  themselves 
the  moment  we  begin  to  reflect  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  same  granulations  are  provided  with  nerves; 
and  these  difficulties  are  still  increased,  when  we  re- 
flect that  the  same  granulations  are  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  provided,  not  only  with  blood-vessels  and 
nerves,  but  also  with  a  system  of  absorbents.  The 
existence  of  absorbents  in  granulations  is  proved  not 
only  by  the  changes  of  bulk  which  vve  see  them  daily 
undergo,  becoming  gradually,  in  the  healthy  state, 
smaller,  firmer,  and  more  compact,  but  also,  by  the 
frequent  disappearance  in  whole  or  in  part  of  a  granu- 
lating surface  by  the  process  of  ulcerative  absorption." 
— (See  T/io?nson's  Lectures  on  Injlammation,  p.  419.) 
According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  granulations  which 
spring  from  parts  endued  with  great  sensibility,  like 
muscles,  are  extremely  sensitive;  but  granulations 
which  arise  from  bones,  he  says,  have  no  sensibility 
whatever.  These  observations  are  qualified  with  the 
eondition  that  the  bone  be  uninflamed,  and  it  is  ac- 
knowledged, that  granulations  arising  from  the  cancel- 
lated structure  of  bones  are  sometimes  extremely  sen- 
sitive. He  describes  granulations  from  tendons  as 
quite  insensible,  and  thos.;  from  aponeuroses  and  fascia; 
ad  possessing  very  little  sensibility. — (See  Lancet,  vol 
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1 ,  p.  2*23. )  Every  young  dresser  of  sores  at  an  hospital 
who  has  been  too  lavish  of  the  red  precipitate  oint- 
ment, must  have  learned  from  experience,  thai  granula- 
tions are  furnished  with  absorbent  vessels,  and  that 
mercury  may  be  absorbed  from  the  surface  of  ulcers, 
and  bring  on  an  unwished-for  salivation  of  the  patient- 
It  is  observed  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  that  in  recently 
formed  ulcers,  the  granulations  are  not  good  absorbent 
surfaces ;  but  that  when  the  sores  have  existed  a  good 
while,  they  readily  take  into  the  system  any  substance 
which  may  be  applied  to  them.  Thus,  when  old  ai 
nuses  are  injected  with  a  solution  of  the  oxymuriata 
of  mercury,  with  the  view  of  stimulating  them  to  heal, 
the  patients  are  sometimes  salivated  by  the  mercury 
being  absorbed  into  the  system.  Sir  Astley  has  seen 
the  same  effect  produced  by  the  application  of  the  lo- 
tion of  lime-water  and  the  submuriate  of  mercury  to 
the  surface  of  ulcers.  Indeed,  the  absorbent  power  of 
granulations  is  frequently  the  means  of  producing 
baneful  effects  upon  the  constitution,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  deleterious  substances  into  the  circulation 
Thus  arsenic,  applied  to  sores,  is  often  conveyed  into 
the  system,  and,  on  this  account,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
dangerous  external  remedy.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  quotes 
one  instance,  m  which  the  patient  seems  to  have  been 
poisoned  by  the  indiscriminate  application  of  arsenic 
to  a  fungus  of  the  eye.  Opium,  also,  when  applied 
the  surfaces  of  sores,  is  very  readily  absorbed,  prod 
ing  similar  effects  to  those  which  arise  from  its  ini 
duction  into  the  stomach.  Thus,  when  the  quani 
absorbed  is  too  great,  excessive  costiveness,  extreme 
pain  in  the  head,  and  torpor  of  the  system,  are  the  con- 
sequences, which  require  the  frequent  administration 
of  active  purgatives  for  their  removal. — (See  Lancet, 
vol.  1,  p.  219,  cVc.)  A  temporary  amaurosis  has  been 
known  to  be  produced  by  the  absorption  of  the  extract 
of  belladonna  from  the  surface  of  irritable  malignant 
cers. — (F.  Tyrrell;  A.  Cooper's  Lectures,  vol.  \,p.\ 

GUAIACUM.    Many  writers  of  the  sixteenth  c/ 
tury  contended  that  guaiacum  was  a  true  specific 
the  venereal  disease ;  and  the  celebrated   Boerhaa 
in  the  eighteenth,  maintained  the  same  opinion 
Pearson  mentions,  that  when  he  was  first  inlrm 
with  the  care  of  the  Lock  Hospital,  in  1781,  Mr  B 
field  and  Mr.  Williams  were  in  the  habit  of  re 
great  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  a  decoction  of  gu 
cum  wood.    This  was  administered  to  such  patients 
had  already  employed  the  usual  quantity  of  mercu 
but  who  com])lained  of  nocturnal  pains,  or  had  g 
mata,  nodes,  ozaena,  and  such  other  effects  of  the  ve; 
real  virus,  connected  with  secondary  symptoms,  as 
not  yield  to  a  course  of  mercurial  frictions.    The 
consisted  of  riisins  and  hard  biscuit ;  from  two  to 
pints  of  the  decoction  were  taken  every  day ;  the 
bath  was  used  twice  a  week ;  and  a  dose  of  antimon 
wine  and  laudanum,  or  Dover's  powder,  was  com 
monly  taken  every  evening.    Constant  confinement  to 
bed  was  not  deemed  necessary  ;  neither  was  exposi 
to  the  vapour  of  burning  spirit,  with  a  view  of  exciti 
perspiration,  often  practised ;  as  only  a  moist  state 
the  .skin  wa.s  desired.    This  treatment  was,  sometimi 
of  singular  advantuge  to  those  whose  health  had  sus 
tained  injury  from  the  disease,  long  confinement,  and 
mercury.    The  strength  increased  ;  bad  ulcers  heal 
exfoliations  were  completed;   and  these    anomah 
symptoms,  which  would  nave  been  exasperated 
mercury,  soon  yielded  to  guaiacum. 

Besides  such  cases,  in  whith  the  good  effects  of 
acum  caused  it  to  be  erroneously  regarded  as  a  speci 
for  the  lues  venerea,  the  medicine  was  also  forme; 
given  by  some,  on  the  first  attack  of  the  venei 
disease.  The  disorder  being  thus  benefited,  a  radi 
cure  w^as  considered  to  be  accomplished  ;  and,  thoi 
frequent  relapses  followed,  yet,  as  these  partly  yiel 
to  the  same  remedy,  its  reputation  was  still  kept 
Many  diseases  also,  which  got  well,  were  probably 
really  venereal  cases.  Mr.  Pearson  seems  to  alio' 
that,  in  syphilitic  aflfections,  it  may,  indeed,  ope; 
like  a  true  antidote,  suspending,  for  a  time,  the  pro| 
of  certain  venereal  symptoms,  and  removing  other  ap- 
pearances altogether ;  but  he  observes,  thai  experience 
has  evinced  that  the  unsubdued  virus  yet  remains  active 
in  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Pearson  found  guaiacum  of  little  use  in  pains  of 
the  bones,  except  when  it  proved  sudorific ;  but  that  it 
was  then  inferior  to  antimonv  or  ammonia.  Wiien 
the  constitution  has  been  impaired  by  mcrcurj'and  loof 
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confinement,  a  thickened  st>ite  of  the  ligaments,  or  pe- 
riosteum, or  foul  ulcers,  still  remaining,  Mr.  Pearson 
says,  these  effects  will  often  subside  during  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  decoction.  He  says  it  will  often  suspend, 
for  a  short  time,  the  progress  of  certain  secondary 
symptoms  of  the  lues  venerea ;  for  instance,  ulcers  of 
he  tonsils,  venereal  eruptions,  and  even  nodes.  Mr. 
Pearson,  however,  never  knew  one  instance,  in  which 
guaiacum  eradicated  the  virus ;  and  he  contends,  that 
its  being  conjoined  with  mercury  neither  increases  the 
virtue  of  this  mineral,  lessens  its  bad  eflects,  nor  dimi- 
nishes the  necessity  of  giving  a  certain  quantity  of  it. 
He  has  seen  guaiacum  produce  good  effects  in  cutaneous 
diseases,  the  oz83na,  and  scrofulous  affections  of  the 
membranes  and  ligaments. — (See  Pearson  on  the  Effects 
of  Various  Articles  in  the  Cure  of  Lues  Venerea,  edit. 
2,  1S07.)  Many  of  the  foregoing  observations  on  the 
virtues  of  guaiacum  in  syphilis  are  considerably  af- 
fected by  the  fact,  now  so  completely  established,  that 
this  disease  is  generally  capable,  in  the  end,  of  a  spon- 
taneous and  lasting  cure. — (See  Venereal  Disease.) 

GUMMA.  A  soil  tumour,  so  named  from  the  resem- 
blance of  its  contents  to  gum. 

GUN-SHOT  WOUNDS  receive  their  name  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  produced,  being  generally 
caused  by  hard,  obtuse,  metallic  bodies,  projected  from 
cannons,  muskets,  or  some  other  species  of  fireann. 
With  such  injuries,  it  is  also  usual  to  comprehend  a 
variety  of  dreadful  accidents  arising  from  the  explosion 
of  shells,  or  the  violence  with  which  pieces  of  stones 
from  ramparts,  or  splinters  of  wood  on  board  of  ship, 
are  driven  about.  Gun-shot  wounds  are  the  most  con- 
siderable of  the  contused  kind  ;  and  what  is  to  be  said 
of  them  will  apply,  more  or  less,  to  all  contused 
wounds,  according  to  the  degree  of  contusion.  They 
are  particularly  characterized  by  what  the  French  sur- 
geons are  fond  of  calling  a  disorganization  of  their 
surface.  The  excessive  contusion  and  violence  ob- 
servable in  gun-shot  wounds  depend  upon  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  bodies  occasioning  them  are  propelled. 
The  parts  touched  by  the  ball  are  frequently  converted 
mto  a  blackish  slough,  the  colour  of  which  made  our 
ancestors  suppose,  that  bodies  projected  by  gunpowder 
became  heated,  and  actually  burned  the  flesh  with  which 
they  came  into  contact.  But  reason  and  experience 
have  now  proved,  that  whatever  may  be  the  rapidity 
of  a  projectile,  it  never  acquires  in  its  passage  any  per- 
ceptible heut.  Indeed,  a  modern  writer  asserts,  that 
such  a  degree  of  heat  as  would  be  requisite  to  make  a 
jail  burn  parts  in  its  passage,  would  really  melt  it. 
— (Richerand,  Nosographie  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  217,  edit.  2.) 
In  general,  gun-shot  wounds  do  not  bleed  much,  unless 
large  blood-vessels  be  injured ;  their  circumference  is 
often  livid ;  and  the  shock  that  attends  their  infliction, 
«cr  the  injury  done  to  the  nerves,  may  occasion  in  the 
?.jnb  or  part  a  kind  of  torpor,  sometimes  extending 
itself  to  the  whole  system. 

However,  as  Dr.  Hennen  most  truly  observes,  "  the 
effects  of  a  gun-shot  wound  differ  so  materially  in  dif- 
ferant  men,  and  the  appearances  are  so  various,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  part  wounded,  and  the 
greater  or  less  force  with  which  it  has  been  struck, 
that  no  invariable  train  of  symptoms  can  be  laid  down 
as  its  necessary  concomitants.  If  a  musket  or  pistol- 
ball  has  struck  a  fleshy  part,  without  injuring  any  ma- 
terial blood-vessel,  we  see  a  hole  about  the  size  of,  or 
smaller  than,  the  bullet  itself,  with  a  more  or  less  dis- 
coloured lip,  forced  inwards ;  and  if  it  has  passed 
through  the  parts,  we  find  an  everted  edge,  and  a  more 
ragged  and  larger  orifice  at  the  point  of  its  exit.  The 
hemorrhage  is  in  this  case  very  slight,  and  the  pain  in- 
conside'-able,  insomuch  that,  in  many  instances,  the 
■wounded  man  is  not  aware  of  his  having  received  any 
mjury.  If,  however,  the  ball  has  torn  a  large  vessel,  or 
nerve,  the  hemorrhage  will  gener.iUy  be  profuse,  or  the 
pain  of  the  wound  severe,  and  the  power  of  the  part 
lost.  Some  men  will  have  a  limb  earned  off  or  shat- 
tered to  pieces  by  a  cannon-ball,  without  exhibiting  the 
slightest  symptoms  of  mental  or  corporeal  agitation ; 
nay,  even  without  being  conscious  of  the  occurrence : 
and  when  they  are,  they  will  coolly  argue  on  the  pro- 
bable result  of  the  injury ;  while  a  deadly  paleness, 
Instant,  vomiting,  profuse  pen»piration,  and  universal 
tremor  will  seize  another  on  the  receipt  of  a  slight 
flesh  wound.  This  tremor,  which  lias  been  so  much 
talked  of,  and  which  to  an  inexperienced  eye  is  really 
terrifying,  is  soon  relieved  by  a  mouthful  of  wine  or 
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spirits,  or  by  an  opiate ;  but  above  all  by  the  tenderness 
and  sympathizing  manner  of  the  surgeon,  and  his  as- 
surance of  the  patient's  safety."— (Prmci7?/e*  of  Mil 
Surgery,  p.  33,  ed.  2.) 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  correctly  noticed  by  Mr 
Guthrie,  that  the  continuance  of  the  constitutiona/ 
alarm  or  shock  ought  to  excite  great  suspicion  of  se 
rious  injury  ;  and  when  wounds  have  been  received  in 
such  situations,  or  bear  such  appearances,  as  render  it 
doubtful  whether  any  parts  of  vital  importance  have 
been  injured  or  not,  the  manner  in  which  the  coiistitu 
tional  perturbation  lasts  may  be  assumed  as  evidence 
of  the  fact,  when  other  symptoms  more  indicative  of 
the  injury  are  wanting;  and  under  all  such  circum- 
stances, a  very  cautious  prognosis  should  be  delivered, 
—(On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  11,  ed.  2.) 

Respecting  the  general  character  of  gun-shot  wounds 
not  to  bleed  much  unless  large  vessels  be  injured  it  is 
a  fact  which  necessarily  depend.^  upon  the  dcree  of 
contusion  usually  attending  these  injuries.  But  it  is 
also  true,  as  the  preceding  author  has  stated,  that  al 
though  some  gun-shot  wounds  bleed  but  little  at  first, 
there  is  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  more  or  less  of 
blood  ;  and  in  wounds  of  vascular  parts,  like  the  face 
and  neck,  the  quantity  lost  is  often  considerable,  though 
the  main  arterial  branches  may  not  be  injured. — (Op 
cit.p.6,ed.2.) 

In  gun-shot  wounds,  another  circumstance  is  ob 
served,  which  is  often  remarked  in  other  cases,  viz 
when  a  large  artery  is  partially  divided,  the  bleeding  is 
more  profuse  and  dangerous  than  when  the  vessel  is 
completely  severed,  and  the  hemorrhage,  if  not  re 
pressed  by  a  tourniquet,  or  other  means,  will  often 
continue  until  the  patient  dies.  Thus,  Mr.  Guthrie 
speaks  of  three  cases  in  which  life  was  lost  from  wounds 
of  the  femoral,  humeral,  and  carotid  arteries,  no  ef- 
fectual means  of  stopping  the  hemorrhage  having  been 
adopted.— (P.  8.) 

Until  Ambrose  Par6  introduced  more  correct  theories 
upon  the  subject  of  gun-shot  wounds,  ideas  the  most 
false,  and  errors  highly  prejudicial,  prevailed  both  in 
their  history  and  treatment,  and  particularly  respecting 
what  have  been  falsely  named  wind-contusions.  Can- 
non-balls and  bullets  sometimes  produce  dreadful  de- 
grees of  injury,  without  occasioning  any  breach  of  conti- 
nuity in  the  integuments.  ThisolKervation  issostrictly 
true,  that  the  muscles  and  bones  may  actually  be  crushed 
and  broken  toatoms,  without  the  skin  being  at  all  wound 
ed.  Such  cases  were  for  a  long  while  imputed  to  the  vio- 
lent motion  supposed  to  be  communicated  to  the  air  by 
the  ball  itself.  It  was  imagined,  that  this  elastic  fluid, 
being  rapidly  displaced  by  the  shock  of  the  projectile, 
was  capable  of  making  such  pressure  on  s'arrounding 
bodies,  as  to  destroy  their  texture.  But  hov>  could  this 
violent  pressure  originate  in  the  midst  of  the  open  and 
unbounded  air  1  If  this  theory  were  true,  the  effect  in 
question  would  constantly  happen,  whenever  a  ball 
passes  near  any  part  of  the  body,  the  contrary,  how 
ever,  is  so  much  the  case,  that  pieces  of  soldiers'  and 
seamen's  hats,  of  their  feathers,  clothes,  and  even  hair 
are  shot  away  in  every  battie,  without  any  other  mis- 
chief being  done. 

In  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  such  inju- 
ries of  the  soft  parts,  pnd  even  of  the  bones,  unattended 
■with  any  breach  in  the  skin,  have  been  supposed  to  be 
produced,  they  have  been  erroneously  termed  wind- 
contusions.  In  fact,  these  cases  are  now  universally 
acknowledged  by  all  the  most  accurate  observers  never 
to  proceed  fiom  the  cause  to  which  formerly  they  were 
always  ascribed. 

The  air  does  not  move  with  the  same  rapidity  as  the 
ball ;  but  its  motion  is  less  in  proportion  as  it  is  a  more 
subtile  matter,  and  must  be  too  feeble  to  account  for 
such  a  violent  degree  of  injury.  The  air  to  which  the 
ball  must  really  communicate  the  greatest  i..otion  is 
what  is  directly  before  it;  and  this  never  bruises  tho 
part  untouched  by  the  ball  itself.  It  is  only  the  air  si- 
tuated laterally  to  the  shot  that  is  imagined  to  do  in- 
jury, and  it  cannot  be  greatly  agitated.  The  violent 
consequences  of  sudden  explosions,  and  the  effects  pro- 
duced on  the  organ  of  hearing  by  strong  commotioim 
of  the  air,  prove  nothing  relative  to  the  point  in  ques- 
tion. Lastly,  experience  does  not  confirm  the  reality 
of  such  wind-contusions  ;  for  cannon-balls  often  tear 
off  whole  members,  without  the  adjacent  parts  benig 
in  the  least  injured.— (See  IjC  Vacher,  in  M^moiru  00 
I' Acad,  de  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  22.) 
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An  eminent  professor,  who  visited  the  continent  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  the  wounded  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  fully  coincides  with  M.  le  Vacherand  all  the 
moderns  upon  this  subject.  "  We  saw,  and  were  in- 
formed of  many  instances  in  which  cannon-balls  had 
passed  quite  close  to  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  and  had  re- 
moved portions  of  the  clothes  and  accoutrements,  with- 
out producing  the  slightest  injury  of  any  kind.  In 
other  instances,  portions  of  the  body  itself  were  re- 
moved by  cannon-balls,  without  the  contiguous  parts 
having  been  much  injured.  In  one  case,  the  point  of 
the  nose  was  carried  off  by  a  cannon-ball  without  re- 
spiration being  at  all  affected ;  and  in  another  very  re- 
markable case,  the  external  part  of  the  ear  was  shot 
away,  without  even  the  power  of  hearing  being  sensi- 
bly impaired." — (See  Report  of  Observations  made  in 
the  British  Military  Hospitals  in  Belgium,  <.^c.  by  J. 
Tliomson,p.  33,  Edin.  1816.) 

I  could  cite  many  cases,  which  I  have  seen  myself, 
in  proof  of  the  truth  of  Le  Vacher's  opinions ;  but  the 
point  is  now  so  universally  admitted,  that  I  shall  merely 
add  one  observation  that  occurred  to  the  notice  of  many 
as  well  as  myself.  At  the  bombardment  of  the  French 
fleet  in  the  basin  of  Antwerp  early  in  1814,  a  cannon- 
shot  shatterea  the  legs  of  two  officers  so  badly,  that 
the  limbs  were  amputated.  These  gentlemen  were 
walking  at  the  moment  of  the  accident  in  the  village 
of  Merksam,  taking  hold  of  the  arm  of  my  friend  As- 
sistant-surgeon Stobo,  of  the  37th  regiment,  who  was 
in  the  middle.  Now  the  ball  which  produced  the  injury 
did  not  the  slightest  harm  to  the  latter  gentleman,  al- 
though it  must  have  passed  as  close  as  possible  to 
Ws  lower  extremities,  and  most  probably  between 
them. 

Neither  can  what  have  been  improperly  called  ivind- 
contusiaas  be  attributed  to  an  electrical  shock  on  the 
parts,  in  consequence  of  the  ball  being  rendered  electrical 
by  friction  in  the  caliber  of  the  gun,  and  giving  off  the 
electricity  as  it  passes  by  (Vide  Plenck's  Sammlun- 
gen,  1  theil,  p.  99);  for  metals  never  acquire  this  pro- 
perty from  friction. 

The  mischief  unputed  to  the  air  is  occasioned  by  the 
ball  itself.  Its  producing  a  violent  contusion,  without 
tearing  the  skin  and  entering  the  limb,  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  oblique  direction  in  which  it  strikes  the  part,  or, 
in  tiiher  instances,  to  the  feebleness  with  which  the 
ball  strikes  the  surface  of  the  body,  in  consequence  of 
its  having  lost  the  greater  part  of  its  momentum,  and 
acting  principally  by  its  weight,  being,  in  short,  what 
is  called  a  spent  ball.  Daily  observation  evinces  that 
balls,  which  strike  a  surface  obliquely,  do  not  penetrate, 
but  are  reflected ;  though  they  may  be  impelled  with 
the  greatest  force,  and  the  body  struck  may  be  as  solt 
and  yielding  as  water.  This  alteration  in  the  course 
of  the  ball,  ii.ot  only  happens  on  the  surface  of  the  hu- 
man body,  but  also  in  the  substance  of  a  limb  which 
it  has  entered.  Thus,  a  bone,  a  tendon,  &c.  may 
change  the  direction  of  a  ball  which  touches  them  at 
all  obliquely.  Hence,  it  is  manifest,  how  it  happens 
that  the  track  of  a  guq-shot  wound  is  not  always 
straight,  and  how  balls  sometimes  run  under  the  inte- 
guments nearly  all  round  the  body  or  limb. 

The  causes  of  several  of  the.  peculiarities,  attending 
gun-shot  wounds,  are  to  be  sought  among  the  laws  by 
which  moving  bodies  are  governed,  and  by  which  the 
ftiechanical  elTect  of  a  ball,  propelled  against  any  part 
of  the  body,  must  therefore  be  determined.  The  form, 
the  momentum,  and  the  direction  of  the  sliot  that  is  re- 
ceived; the  position,  and  the  variety  of  structure,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  variety  of  density  and  powers  of 
resistance,  in  the  part  receiving  it,  must  always  be  con- 
sidered, in  order  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  effects 
which  it  produces.  And  though,  says  Mr.  Chevalier, 
in  many  cases,  a  mathematical  explication  of  the  course 
of  the  ball  cannot  be  given,  this  arises  entirely  from 
the  want  of  data,  the  laws  of  matter  being  fixed  and 
immutable.  But  when  the  data  are  known,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  velocity  and  direction  of  the  shot,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  patient,  or  of  the  wounded  part  at  the  time 
of  the  accident,  and  the  structure  of  the  parts  pene- 
trated, a  much  more  probable  conjecture  of  the  course 
of  the  ball  may  generally  be  formed,  than  if  these  cir- 
cumstances had  not  been  regarded. 

On  the  principle  of  the  density  and  resistance  of 
parts,  attt-mpts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  reason 
of  the  concussion  or  shock  which  is  given,  in  many 
inetancCT,  to  the  whole  system  by  gim-shot  wounds, 


and  which  is  represented,  by  writerti  on  this  subject, 
to  be  often  attended  with  grave  and  even  alarming  ef- 
fects, extending,  not  only  over  the  injured  part,  bui  aC, 
fecting  the  system  at  large.     Thus,  a  shot  strikinji 
against  a  tendon  or  a  bone,  in  one  of  the  extremitieap 
will  produce  a  greater  concussion  than  if  it  struck  onlj? 
against  softer  parts.    A  shot  striking  a  muscle  in  action 
will  produce  more  concussion  than  if  it  struck  against 
the  same  part  of  the  same  muscle  at  rest ;  and  a  shi  ' 
striking  the  head  or  wounding  the  liver,  lungs,  or  ia 
tfcstinai  canal,  will  generally  bring  on  instantaneo' 
derangement  of  the  whole   system,  with  which  t 
functions  of  these  pans  are  so  closely  connected. — ( 
Chevalier  on  Gun-shot  Wounds,  part  I,  sect.  7.) 

Respecting  the  mechanical  effects  of  the  concussio: 
I  am  disposed  to  think,  with  Mr.  Guthrie,  that  they  hav 
been  rather  exaggerated,  and  that  in  reality  a  more  ai 
curate  explanation  of  the  disorder  of  the  system  might 
be  derived  from  other  considerations :  "A  shot  through 
the  lungs  (says  he)  will  cause  an  instantaneous  de- 
rangement of  the  whole  system,  but  the  resistance 
afforded  by  the  part  has  little  to  do  with  it ;  it  is  the 
lesion  of  the  organic  functions,  intimately  connected 
with  life,  that  is  the  cause  of  the  derangement.    In  the 
same  manner,  I  do  not  conceive,  that  the  general  affec- 
tion of  the  system  depends  alone  on  the  shock  received, 
but  on  the  effect  the  injury  committed  has  on  the  uei 
vous  system."— (0?i  Gun-shot  Wou?ids,p.  26,  ed,  2.) 

A  ball,  when  it  strikes  a  part  of  the  body,  may  caui 
four  kinds  of  injury.     1,  It  may  only  occasion  a  cent 
sion,  without  penetrating  the  part,  on  account  of  i 
being  too  much  spent,  or  of  the  oblique  way  in  which 
strikes  the  surface  of  the  body.    2.  It  may  enter  an 
lodge  in  the  substance  of  a  part ;   in  which  case  the 
wound  has  only  one  aperture.    3.  It  may  pierce  through 
and  through;  and  then  there  are  two  openings,  one  at 
the  entrance,  the  other  at  the  exit  of  the  ball.    The  cir- 
cumference of  the  aperture,  where  the  shot  entered,  is 
usually  depressed  ;  that  of  the  opening,  from  which  it 
came  out,  elevated.     At  the  entrance,  there  is  com 
monly  more  contusion,  than  at  the  exit  of  the  b 
The  former  opening  is  generally  narrower ;  the  latt( 
wider  and  more  irregular,  especially  when  the  roui 
smooth  figure  of  the  ball  has  been  changed  by  its  iiavin, 
struck  a  bone.    4.  A  cannon-ball  may  tear  off  a  whof 
limb. — (Richter,  An/angsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  b.  1.) 

Gun-shot  wounds  differ  very  much,  according  to 
kind  of  body  projected,  its  velocity,  and  the  nature  ai 
peculiarities  of  the  parts  injured.    The  projected  bodi 
are  mostly  bullets,  sometimes  cannon-balls,  sometim 
pieces  of  broken  shells,  and  very  often,  on  board 
ship,  splinters  of  wood.    On  account  of  the  contusi 
which  the  parts  suffer,  from  the  violent  passage  of  t 
riall  through  them,  there  is  most  commonly  a  part 
the  solids  surrounding  the  wound  deadened,  which 
afterward  thrown  off  in  the  form  of  a  slough,  gem 
rally  preventing  such  wounds  from  healing  by  the  fii 
intention,  and  making  most  of  them  necessarily  su] 
purate.     This  does  not  take  place  equally  in  every 
gun-shot  wound,  nor  in  every  part  of  the  same  wound ; 
and  the  difference  commonly  arises  from  the  variety 
in  the  velocity  of  the  body  projected ;  for  where  the  ball 
has  passed  with  little  velocity,  which  is  sometimes  the 
case  at  its  entrance,  but  still  more  frequently  at  the  part 
last  wounded,  the  injury  may  often  be  licaled  by  the 
first  intention.— (/.  Hunter,  p.  523.) 

Until  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  t)»c  last  edition 
of  a  valuable  book  on  gun-shot  wounds,  I  did  not  know 
that,  at  the  present  day,  any  surgeons  entertained  the 
idea,  that  the  whole  track  of  every  gun-shot  wound 
must  unavoidably  suppurate  and  slough  {Guthrie  on 
Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  62,  ed.  2) ;  but  if  this  sentiment 
prevail,  it  is  plain  from  the  jireceding  statement,  that 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Hunter  cannot  be  adduced  in  its 
support.  At  the  same  time,  1  believe,  that  lisw  army 
surgeons  will  be  inclined  to  question  the  correctness 
of  Mr.  Hunter's  account  of  the  general  occurrence 
a  degree  of  sloughing,  or  of  the  deadened  state  of 
part  of  the  surface  of  a  wound,  particularly  in 
vicinity  of  the  entrance  of  the  ball  or  the  truth  of 
observations  about  tha  common  necessity  of  ihc 
paration  of  such  slough  before  the  parts  will  heal 
and  whether  the  dead  parts  be  throw'n  off  in  small 
fragments  with  the  m.atter,  or  larger  portions,  the  fact 
is  still  correct. 

Foreign  bodies  more  frequently  lodge  in  gun-sl 
wounds  than  any  others,  and  are  commonly  of  h: 
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kinds.  Pieces  of  clolUin-i  or  other  things  which 
the  ball  forced  before  it  into  the  limb.  2.  The  ball  it- 
self. 3.  Loose  splinters  of  bone.  It  is  only  when  the 
ball  strikes  the  naked  (lesli,  touches  no  bone,  and  goes 
quite  through  the  part,  tliat  the  wound  can  be  free 
IV-om  extraneous  matter.  Foreign  bodies  are  the  cause 
of  numerous  unfavourable  symptoms,  by  irritating 
sensible  parts,  and  exciting  i)ain,  inflammation,  con- 
vulsions, hemorrJiage,  long  suppurations,  «S:c. ;  and 
the  more  uneven,  jiointod,  and  hard  they  arc,  the  more 
likely  they  are  to  produce  these  evils.  Hence  spiculas 
of  bone  arc  always  the  most  to  be  dreaded.— (Richter.) 

The  great  obliquity  and  length  of  the  fissures  pro- 
duced in  the  cylindrical  bones  by  musket-balls,  arc 
such  as  are  not  remarked  in  any  common  cases  of  frac- 
ture When  I  was  with  the  army  in  Holland,  in  the 
year  1814,  I  had  in  my  hospital  at  "Oudenbosch  several 
fetal  compound  li-actures  of  the  thigh,  caused  by  gun- 
shot violence  The  fissures  in  some  of  these  exam- 
p'es  were  found  to  extend  two-thirds  of  the  length  of 
the  bone.  This  fact  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Guthrie :  "  The 
fractures  extend  far  above  and  below  the  immediate 
part  struck  by  the  ball,  and,  as  far  as  depends  upon 
my  Information  from  the  examination  of  limbs  that 
were  amputated,  farther  downwards  than  upwards ; 
so  that,  from  a  fracture  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  I 
have  often  seen  fissures  extend  into  the  condyles,  and 
cause  ulceration  of  the  cartilages  of  the  knee-joint," 
&c.— (Ore  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  190.) 

When  the  ball  strikes  a  bone,  the  concussion  produced 
is  another  occasion  of  bad  symptoms,  to  be  added  to 
those  already  mentioned.  When  slight,  its  effects  are 
confined  to  the  injured  limb  ;  but  sometimes  they  ex- 
tend to  the  neighbouring  joints,  in  which  they  produce 
inflammation  and  abscesses. 

It  is  commonly  stated  in  surgical  books,  that  when  a 
cannon-ball  tears  off  a  limb,  it  produces  a  violent  con- 
cussion of  the  whole  body,  and  a  general  derangement 
of  all  its  functions.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
always  true.  I  saw,  some  years  ago  in  London,  a 
young  sailor,  whose  arm  had  been  completely  torn  off 
at  the  shoulder,  by  a  cannon-ball  from  one  of  the  for,  s 
at  Guadaloupe,  in  JNLirch,  1808 ;  he  suffered  no  dread- 
ful concusssion  of  his  body,  nor  were  his  senses  at  all 
impaired.  This  case  was  very  remarkable,  as  the  sca- 
pula was  so  shattered  that  Mr.  Cummings,  of  Antigua, 
was  under  the  necessity  of  removing  the  whole  of  it. 
The  patient  recovered  in  two  months.  From  the  ac- 
counts which  I  heard,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  axillary 
artery  bled  immediately  after  the  accident.  The  young 
man  was  shown  to  the  gentlemen  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  quite  well. 

One  curious  effect  occasionally  follows  gun-shot 
wounds :  but  I  do  not  i)retend  to  understand  the  ra- 
tionale of  it:  viz.  inflammation  and  suppuration  of 
some  internal  viscus,  especially  of  the  liver.  Mr.  Rose 
classes  these  occurrences  among  the  effects  of  con- 
stitutional irritation  arising  from  local  injury,  and  consi- 
ders them  as  striking  illustrations  of  the  irregular  ac- 
tion in  the  vascular  system  to  which  that  irritation  may 
give  rise.  He  is  also  of  opinion  that  an  explanation 
of  the  subject  may  be  deduced  from  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Travers.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14, 
p.  263 ;  and  Traverses  Inquiry  concerning  Constitu- 
tional Irritation,  %vo.  Lond.  1826.)  Several  cases  of 
the  above  nature  arc  related  in  the  Mm.  de  I' Acad,  de 
Chirurgie,  and  according  to  Mr.  Guthrie  many  patients 
in  the  Peninsula  who  had  undergone  secondary  am- 
putations for  gun-shot  injuries  were  destroyed  by  affec- 
tions of  their  lungs,  liver,  &c. — {On  Gun-shot  Wounds 
oj  the  Extremities,  p.  74,  et  seq.) 

From  the  circumstance  of  the  inner  surface  of  gtm- 
not  wounds  being  often  more  or  less  deadened,  they 
ire  late  in  inflaming.  But  when  a  ball  has  fractured  a 
bone,  which  IVacture  hits  occasioned  great  injury  of  the 
soft  parts,  independently  of  that  caused  inunediately 
by  the  ball  itself,  the  inflammation  will  come  on  as 
ijuickly  as  in  cases  of  compoutid  fracture ;  because 
the  deadened  part  bears  na  proportion  to  the  laceration 
or  wound  in  gcncral.~(J.  Hunter,  p.  524.) 

From  thrj.samscircumstance  of  apart  beingoftcn  dead- 
ened, gun-shot  wounds  frequently  cannot  bo  completely 
understood  in  the  first  instance,  for  in  many  ca-ses  it  is 
at  first  impossible  to  know  what  parts  are  killed,  whe- 
ther bone,  tendon,  or  soft  part.  Nor  can  this  be  ascer- 
'ained  till  tlie  slotigh  separates,  which  often  makes  the 
wound  much  more  comnlicated  than  was  previously 
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imagined.  For  very  ol^en  some  viscus,  or  a  part  of 
some  viscus,  or  a  part  of  some  large  artery,  or  even  a 
bone  has  been  killed  by  the  violence.  If  a  piece  of 
intestine  has  been  killed,  the  contents  of  the  bowel 
will  begin  to  come  through  the  wound  when  the  slough 
separates.  If  a  portion  of  a  large  blood-vessel  be 
killed,  a  profuse  and  even  fatal  hemorrhage  may  come 
on,  when  the  slough  is  detached,  although  no  ma- 
terial (luantity  of  blood  may  have  been  previously 
lost.— (See  Hunter,  p.  525.)  Thus,  several  days  after 
the  receipt  of  the  wound,  and  when  all  danger  from 
inflammation  is  over,  a  bleeding  per  anum,  occasioned 
by  the  separation  of  a  slough  from  some  internal  ves- 
sel, may  destroy  the  patient,  as  happened  in  a  very 
interesting  case  reported  by  Mr.  Guthrie. — (P.  13,  ed. 
2.)  A  soldier  of  the  2d  battalion  of  the  44th  regi- 
ment was  shot  in  the  ham  at  the  assault  of  Bergen- 
op-zoom  in  1814.  There  was  no  hemorrhage  for  ten 
days ;  but  at  the  end  of  this  period  the  popliteal  ar- 
tery gave  way,  and  I  was  obliged  to  take  up  the  fe- 
moral artery,  by  which  means  the  bleeding  was  effect- 
ually stopped,  and  the  man  recovered.  'I'his  fact,  and 
another  related  by  Baron  Boyer  {Annuaire  Med.  Chir. 
de  Paris,  p.  3(54,  ito.  Paris,  1819),  prove  that  a  ligature 
on  the  femoral  artery  may  sufficiently  check  the  cur- 
rent of  blood  through  the  popliteal  artery  to  put  a  stop 
to  hemorrhage  from  a  wound  in  it ;  and  though  such 
practice  in  some  other  cases  of  wounded  arteries  is  inef- 
cient  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  the  blood 
passes  through  the  anastomoses  into  the  part  of  those 
vessels  below  the  ligature  (see  Arteries),  its  general 
success  in  gun-shot  wounds  of  the  ham,  would  be  of 
infinite  advantage,  not  only  on  account  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  taking  up  the  popliteal  artery  itself  (difficulties 
ably  depicted  by  Scarpa),  but  because  laying  open  the  in 
flamed  and  diseased  parts  would  frequently  have  a  fatal 
termination.  At  the  same  time  I  would  have  surgeons 
always  recollect  the  important  difference  between  an 
aneurismal  and  a  wounded  artery  ;  for,  as  in  the  first 
case  there  is  no  outlet  for  the  blood,  the  transmission 
of  this  fluid  into  the  part  of  the  vessel  below  the  liga- 
ture may  keep  up  a  pulsation  in  the  tumour,  and  re- 
tard the  cure  of  the  disease,  but  is  attended  with  no 
risk  of  hemorrhage :  while  the  same  free  passage  of 
the  blood  into  the  wounded  portion  of  a  large  artery 
would  give  rise  to  dangerous  bleeding ;  and  hence 
the  general  necessity  of  applying  two  ligatures,  one 
immediately  above,  the  other  below,  the  aperture  in 
such  a  vessel.  A  single  ligature  on  the  brachial  ar- 
tery fails,  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  Holland 
in  a  case  of  gun-shot  wound,  where  either  that  vessel 
or  the  commencement  of  the  radial  or  ulnar  gave  way, 
on  the  loosening  of  the  sloughs,  and,  as  there  was  con- 
siderable swelling,  oedema,  and  inflammation  of  the  limb, 
threatening  gangrene,  the  surgeon  under  whose  care 
the  patient  was  deemed  it  right  to  perform  amputation. 
I  should  be  sorry  if  these  observations  were  to  hold 
out  any  general  encouragement  of  the  wrong  and  dan- 
gerous practice  of  applying  only  one  ligature  above  a 
wound  in  a  large  artery,  or  in  any  recent  case  of  false 
diffused  aneurism.  The  remarks  delivered  above  were 
chiefly  intended  to  refer  to  gun-chot  wounds  of  the 
ham,  with  injury  of  the  popliteal  artery,  and  hemor- 
rhage first  breaking  out  several  days  after  the  receipt 
of  the  wound,  when  all  the  parts  behind  the  knee  are 
enormously  swelled,  and  in  a  state  of  inflammation 
and  suppuration.  Here  the  hope  of  avoiding  any  ad- 
ditional violence  or  injury  of  the  diseased  parts  behind 
the  knee  may  be  a  good  reason  for  taking  the  chance 
of  stopping  the  bleeding  by  a  ligature  applied  to  the 
femoral  artery  ;  a  reason,  however,  which  would  not 
exist  in  the  case  of  a  recent  wound  of  the  popliteal 
artery  with  a  knife.  At  the  same  time  I  believe  this 
means  of  checking  the  current  of  blood  will  not  always 
suffice,  and  that  occasionally  cither  the  dai.gerous  ex- 
pedient of  cutting  open  the  swelling  in  this  diseased 
state  of  the  ham,  and  of  applying  a  ligature  above  and 
below  the  aperture  in  the  popliteal  artery,  must  un 
avoidably  bo  encountered,  or  amputation  performed 
Why  the  first  plan  has  answered  in  some  cases  and 
not  in  others,  may  depend  upon  the  size  and  condition 
of  the  wound  or  opening  in  the  artery,  and,  in  exam- 
ples of  sloughing,  upon  the  degree  in  which  the  tube 
of  the  vessel  may  have  l)een  closed  by  the  adhesive 
inflammation.  Some  wrong  conclusions  may  also  have 
been  made  respecting  the  trunk  o(  the  vcssd  being 
wounded  or  opened,  while  in  ftict  only  a  branch  of  it 
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was  concerned.  As  a  qualification,  therefore,  of  any 
inferences  which  might  be  drawn  from  the  partial 
success  of  applying  one  ligature  only  in  cases  of  large 
woiPiided  arteries,  I  annex  the  following  remarks,  pub- 
lished some  little  time  ago  in  an  ably-conducted  peri- 
odical work.  "  It  appears  to  us  that  some  of  the  cases 
which  M.  Roux  has  given,  as  the  most  favourable  for 
the  operation  of  Hunter,  are  the  least  so ;  for  example, 
he  performs  it  in  the  cases  where  aneurism  has  formed 
in  consequence  of  the  wound  of  the  artery.  In  sup- 
port of  this  he  gives  two  cases,  where,  upon  the  au- 
thority of  M.  Mirault,  of  Angers,  the  ligature  of  the 
artery  above  the  wound  was  sufficient.  In  one  case. 
the  humeral  was  the  artery  said  to  be  wounded  ;  in  the 
other  the  femoral.  We  doubt  if  the  femoral  were 
really  wounded  in  this  case ;  for,  on  referring  to  the 
report,  we  do  not  find  suflicient  evidence  of  that  fact : 
it  appears  more  probable  that  a  branch  only  was 
wounded.  We  have  seen  the  operation  of  Hunter  per- 
formed unsuccessfully  in  two  cases  of  aneurism  con- 
sequent upon  a  wound  of  the  artery ;  and  we  have 
seen  the  preparation  of  a  third  case,  where  the  same 
operation  was  performed  and  failed ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
inosculations  were  so  free  that  hemorrhage  returned 
by  the  lower  orifice.  In  the  first  case,  the  popliteal 
artery  was  ruptured  by  a  spicula  of  bone.  The  second 
was  a  wound  of  the  femoral  artery  by  an  iron  spike ; 
«nd  the  third  was  a  stab  of  the  femoral  artery  by  a 
knife.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  hemorrhage  returned 
by  the  lower  part  of  the  artery.  There  is  in  the  bul- 
letins de  la  Faculte  de  Medecine  for  1813,  a  case  by 
the  same  Mirault,  of  an  aneurism  of  the  femoral  ar- 
tery, in  consequence  of  a  wound  some  considerable 
time  before.  Mirault  operated  according  to  the  method 
of  Hunter,  that  is.  he  tied  the  artery  above  the  aneu- 
rism. The  sac  burst,  two  hemorrhages  ensued,  and 
the  second  carried  off"  the  patient  on  the  fifteenth  day 
after  the  operation.  (N.B.  Here,  however,  it  is  pro- 
per to  remark,  that  if  I  he  case  had  been  a  true  aneu- 
rism, and  the  sac  had  burst,  while  a  stream  of  blood 
was  yet  passing  through  it,  as  always  happens  for 
some  days  after  the  ligature  of  the  artery  above  the 
tumour,  hemorrhage  would  have  occurred,  just  as  it 
did  in  ihe  present  case  of  false  aneurism.  The  pre- 
mature bursting  of  the  tumour,  in  fact,  converted  the 
case  directly  into  one  analogous  to  a  wounded  artery, 
the  blood  having  a  passage  outwards.)  It  is  rather 
curious,  that  the  first  case  which  occurred  to  M.  Roux 
after  his  return  from  England,  should  be  one  which 
forms  a  strong  argument  against  performing  the  ope- 
ration of  Hunter  for  a  wounded  artery.  The  case  here 
alluded  to  was  that  of  a  wound  of  the  femoral  artery 
with  a  knife  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  thigh, 
where  M.  Roux  immediately  cut  down  to  the  vessel 
some  way  above  the  injury,  and  there  apphed  two  liga- 
tures, besides  a  reserve  ligature.  On  the  tenth  day 
hemorrhage  came  on,  when  the  tightening  of  the  latter 
ligature  having  no  effect,  M.  Roux  exposed  the  artery 
higher  up,  and  applied  fresh  ligatures  immediately  be- 
low the  profunda.  This  stopped  the  hemorrhage  from 
he  upper  end  of  the  vessel ;  but  on  the  following  morn- 
ing fresh  bleeding  took  place  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  artery,  and  it  became  necessary  to  lay  open  the  ar- 
tery below  the  wound,  and  also  apply  ligatures  there. 
No  farther  bleedmg  took  place."— (See  Quarterly 
Joiirn.  of  Foreign  Medicine,  vol.  1,  p.  14,  8vo.  Lond. 
1819.)  The  tenor  of  the  preceding  observations  is  un- 
questionably correct,  inasmuch  as  wounded  arteries 
and  recent  false  diffused  aneurisms  are  concerned  ;  but 
"With  respect  to  cases  of  false  circumscribed  aneurisms 
of  some  standing,  without  any  external  opening  in  the 
skin,  they  are  examples  to  which  the  same  principles 
should  not  always  be  applied,  which  are  so  properly 
recommended  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  other 
instances.  In  these  latter  the  blood  may  either  escape 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  vessel  out  of  the  external 
wound,  or  into  the  cellular  membrane  after  the  ligature 
is  applied  above  the  aperture  in  the  artery;  but  no 
sooner  is  a  false  aneurism  encysted,  than  these  dan- 
gers are  prevented. 

When  the  ball  moves  with  little  velocity,  the  mis- 
chief is  generally  less ;  the  bones  are  not  so'likely  to  be 
fractured ;  the  parts  are  less  deadened,  die.  However, 
when  the  velocity  is  just  great  enough  to  splinter  a 
bone  which  is  touched,  the  splintering  is  generally 
more  extensive  than  if  the  impetus  of  the  ball  had  been 
much  greater,  in  which  case  a  piece  is  more  likely  to 


be  taken  out.  When  tteball  moves  slowly,  it  is  man 
likely  to  be  turned  by  any  resistance  it  may  Micountei 
in  its  passage  through  parts,  and  hence  the  wound  ia 
more  apt  to  take  a  winding  course. 

When  a  ball  enters  a  part  with  great  velocity,  but  is 
almost  spent  before  it  comes  out  again,  in  consequence 
of  the  resistance  it  has  met  with,  there  may  be  a  good 
deal  of  sloughing  about  the  entrance,  and  little  or  none 
about  the  exit,  owing  to  the  different  degrees  of  cele 
rity  with  which  the  ball  traversed  the  parts.— (See 
Hunter.) 

Gun-shot  wounds  may  have  either  one  or  two  aper 
tures,  according  as  the  ball  has  lodged  or  passed  quite 
through  the  part.  In  some  cases,  the  openings  are  dia- 
metrically opposite  each  other ;  in  others  they  are  not 
so,  the  direction  of  the  ball  having  been  changed  by 
the  resistance  which  it  met  with  from  a  bone,  cartilage, 
tendon,  &c.  Thus  a  ball  has  been  known  to  enter 
just  on  the  inside  of  the  ankle,  and  come  out  near  the 
knee ;  to  enter  the  forehead  and  come  out  at  the  tem- 
ple, &c. — {Richerand,  Nosographie  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  219, 
edit.  2.)  Dr.  Hennen  mentions  an  instance  in  which  a 
ball  entered  near  the  pomum  adami.  and  after  running 
completely  round  the  neck,  was  found  in  the  very  ori- 
fice in  which  it  had  entered.  "  This  circuitous  route  is 
very  frequent  occurrence,  particularly  when  balls  strik 
the  ribs  or  abdominal  muscles ;  lor  they  are  lumei 
from  the  direct  line  by  a  very  slight  resistance  indeed 
although  they  will  at  times  run  along  a  continued  sur 
face,  as  the  length  of  a  bone  along  a  muscle  or  a  fascia , 
to  a  very  extraordinary  distance."  Ur.  Hennen  refers 
to  cases  in  which  the  ball  traversed  almost  the  whole 
extent  of  the  body  and  extremities.  "In  one  instance 
which  occurred  in  a  soldier,  with  his  arm  extended  in 
the  act  of  endeavouring  to  climb  up  a  scaling  ladder,  a 
ball,  which  entered  about  the  centre  of  the  humerus, 
passed  along  the  limb  and  over  the  posterior  part  of 
the  thorax,  coursed  among  the  abdominal  muscles, 
dipped  deep  through  the  glulaei,  and  presented  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  opposite  thigh,  about  midway  down. 
In  another  case,  a  ball  which  struck  the  breast  of  a 
man  standing  erect  in  the  ranks,  lodged  in  the  scnv 
tum." — (Principles  of  Military  Surgery,  p.  34,  ed.  2.) 
The  opening  where  the  ball  enters  is  always  smaller 
than  that  from  which  it  escapes,  and  its  margin  is 
forced  inwards,  while  the  circumference  of  the  other 
aperture  is  quite  prominent.  The  contusion  and  in- 
jury which  the  parts  suffer  are  also  greatest  about  the 
entrance  of  the  ball,  owing  to  the  more  considerable 
impetus  with  which  it  moves.  The  yellowish  livid 
hue  around  gun-shot  wounds  is  a  sort  of  ecchymosis, 
or  extrava.sation  of  blood.  The  injured  member  is 
often  benumbed  and  stupified,  and  when  mortification 
occurs,  it  spreads  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  When 
the  whole  constitution  is  thrown  into  this  kind  of  tor 
por,  the  most  fatal  consequences  are  to  be  apprehended. 
" C'est  dans  cet  itat  (says  Richerand),  que  mourut  le 
chevauh'ger,  dont  parle  Quesnay ;  Tetat  d'hebetuoc 
6tait  tel,  que  cet  individu,  A  qui  Ton  proposa  I'amputa- 
tion  de  la  jambe,  r^iiondit,  que  ce  n'etait  pas  son  af- 
faire."— {JSosograpliie  Chirurg.  torn.  \,p.  221,  edit.  2.) 
In  cases  of  gun-shot  wounds,  sudden  shiveriiigs,  syn- 
cope, and  nervous  symptoms  are  not  unfrequent.  Such 
occurrences,  with  other  bad  effects,  made  the  ancients 
suspect  that  something  poisonous  was  carried  into  the 
wound ;  an  opinion  which  is  now  well  known  to  be 
erroneous. 

When  there  is  only  one  opening,  we  may  infer  that 
the  wound  contains  a  foreign  body.  An  exception  to 
this  observation  occurs,  however,  when  a  ball,  instead 
of  tearing  the  clothes  or  linen,  carries  a  portion  of  them, 
in  the  form  of  a  sac,  into  the  wound,  and  when  such 
portion  of  the  clothes  is  withdrawn  the  ball  falls  out; 
and  if  this  circumstance  be  not  noticed,  the  jiresence 
of  a  single  opening  may  lead  tr  the  idea,  tnal  the  bullet 
is  lodged  in  the  part.  An  instance  of  this  kind  is  cited 
by  Pare  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  the  former  notion, 
that  the  ball  burned  the  parts.  A  case  in  which  a  piece 
of  a  shirt  was  carried  in  this  manner  four  inches  into 
the  fiesh,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Guthrie.— (P.  20,  id.  2.) 
It  is  possible  also  for  a  ball  to  be  stopped  immediately 
it  has  entered  the  body,  and  then  to  be^  ejected  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  parts  against  which  it  'strikes,  as  the 
cartilages  of  the  rihs.— {Guthrie,  p.  19,  cd.  2.)  When 
there  are  two  apertures  made  by  one  shot,  the  ball  has 
escaped :  but  jiieces  of  the  clothes,  &;c.  may  st*ll  be 
lodged  in  the  part.    Care  must  be  taken,  however,  not 
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to  confound  with  these  cases  others,  in  which  the  plu- 
rality of  openings  has  been  made  by  different  balls. 

As  a  mo'lern  writer  has  accurately  explained,  "It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  ball,  in  striking  against 
the  sharp  edge  of  a  bone,  to  be  split  into  two  pieces, 
each  of  which  takes  a  different  direction.  Sometimes 
a  happ^nis  that  one  of  the  pieces  remains  in  the  place 
which  it  struck,  while  the  other  continues  its  course 
through  the  body.  Of  a  ball  split  by  the  edge  of  the 
patella,  I  have  known  one  half  pass  through  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  injury,  and  the  other  remain  in  the  joint  for 
months,  without  its  presence  there  being  suspected. 
In  the  same  manner  1  have  known  a  ball  divided  by 
Striking  against  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  one  por- 
tion of  it  pass  directly  through  the  chest,  from  the  point 
of  Impulse,  while  the  other  moved  along  the  integu- 
,  ments.  till  it  reached  th-i  elbow-joint.  But  the  most 
pilrequent  e.\amples  of  the  division  of  bullets  which  we 

id  occasion  to  sen,  were  those  which  were  produced  by 
f„i»alls  stnking  against  the  spherical  surface  of  the  cranium. 
It  sometimes  happens,  that  one  portion  of  the  ball  enters 
the  cranium,  while  the  other  either  remains  without, 
or  passes  over  its  external  surface.  Not  uiifrequently, 
in  injuries  of  the  cranium,  the  balls  are  lodged  between 
its  two  tables,  in  some  instances  much  flattened  and 
altered  in  their  shape,  and  in  other  instances  without 
their  form  being  changed."  From  these  facts  it  must  be 
evident,  that  even  when  a  gun-shot  wound  has  two  ori- 
fices, the  surgeon  cannot  be  certain  that  the  bullet  has 
not  been  divided,  and  that  no  portion  is  lodged,  unless 
the  entire  ball  itself  happen  to  be  found.— (See  Thom- 
son's Obi.  in  Military  Hospitals  in  Belgium,  p.  37,  <^c.) 

As  the  ends  of  the  torn  vessels  are  contused  and 
compressed,  gun-shot  wounds  have  at  first  less  pro- 
pensity to  '-ileed  seriously  than  most  other  wounds,  un- 
less vessels  of  importance  happen  to  be  injured.  In  the 
beginning  there  may  even  be  little  hemorrhage,  thougn 
a  considerable  artery  be  so  hurt,  that  it  afervvard 
sloughs,  and  a  dangerous  or  fatal  bleeding  arises.  Thus 
(as  I  have  already  mentioned),  in  one  of  my  own  patients 
who  had  received  a  musket-ball  through  the  ham,  the 
popliteal  artery  gave  way  abont  ten  days  after  the  in- 
jury, and  compelled  me  to  take  up  the  femoral  artery ; 
and  in  the  E!i7.abeth  Hospital  at  Brussels,  among  the 
patients  under  the  care  of  my  friend  Mr.  Collier  and 
myself,  about  a  week  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the 
cases  of  hemorrhage,  on  the  loosening  of  the  sloughs, 
were  tolerably  numerous,  not  at  all  coinciding  with  a 
recent  calculation,  that  the  proportion  of  such  exam- 
ples, requiring  the  ligature  of  arteries,  is  only  three  or 
four  in  1000. — {Guthrie  on  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  6, 
ed.  2.)  In  Holland,  the  truth  of  Mr.  Hunter's  observa- 
tion upon  this  point  appeared  to  me  to  bo  completely 
confirmed. 

It  has  long  been  known,  that  a  limb  may  be  torn  or 
shot  off,  even  near  to  tne  trunk  of  the  body,  and  hardly 
any  hemorrhage  ari-se.  We  had  numerous  proofs  of 
this  fact  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  I  bad  under  my 
care  a  man  of  the  rifle  brigade,  whose  arm  was  shat- 
tered to  pieces  as  high  as  the  shoulder,  yet  there  was 
no  hemorrhage.  I  amputated  the  thigh  of  a  Dutch  sol- 
dier whose  leg  had  been  completely  shot  off  by  a  can- 
non-ball :  but  there  was  no  hemorrhage  before  the  ope- 
ration. At  Merksam,  in  1814, 1  saw  a  case  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  clavicle,  scapula,  and  many  ad- 
jacent parts  had  been  carried  away  by  a  cannon-ball; 
and  yet  no  bleeding  of  consequence  occurred. 

Sometimes,  after  these  violent  injuries,  the  large  ar- 
teries do  not  bleed  in  amputation.  "  We  saw  a  man 
(says  Dr.  Thomson),  whose  leg  had  heen  shot  off  by 
a  cannon-ball;  in  amputating  his  limb  above  the  knee, 
the  aaeries  of  the  thigh  were  not  perceived  to  bleed  ; 
not  did  any  of  them  afterward  require  to  be  tied.  A 
case  similar  to  this  also  jircsented  itself,  in  which  the 
ann  had  been  shot  away  close  to  the  shoulder-joint." 

Sometimes  the  contusion  produced  by  a  cannon-ball, 
or  the  passage  of  a  bullet  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  ar- 
tery, seems  to  cause  a  laceration  of  the  inner  coat  of 
the  ves.s(;l,  and  a  subsequent  obliteration  of  its  cavity 
by  the  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph.  Facts  in  proof 
of  this  statement  are  recorded  by  Dr.  Thomson.— (See 
Obs.  in  tht  Military  Hosjiitals  in  Belgium,  p.  34,  35.) 

Angular,  uneven  bodies,  such  as  pieces  of  iron,  cut 
lead,  &c.,  produce  far  more  dangerous  wounds  than 
round  even  bodies,  like  leaden  bullets.  Wounds  occa- 
sioned by  a  small  shot  are  frequently  more  perilous 
Ihau  others  producfid  by  larger  balls ;   because  their 


track  is  so  narrow  that  it  cannot  be  traced,  nor  axa 
sequently  the  extraneous  body  itself  extracted.  Such 
a  shot  often  injures  a  viscus,  when  there  is  not  the 
smallest  external  symptom  of  the  occurrence.  Some- 
times a  great  part  of  the  danger  also  arises  from  the 
number  of  the  shots  which  have  entered. 

TKKATMENT  OF  GU.N-SHOT  WOUNDS. 

The  first  thing  in  the  treatment  of  a  gun-shot  wound 
in  one  of  the  extremities  is,  to  determine  whether  it 
be  most  advisable  to  amputate  the  limb  immediately, 
or  to  undertake  the  cure  of  the  wound.  When  a  bone, 
especially  at  a  joint,  is  very  much  shattered  ;  when  th» 
fleshy  part-s,  particularly  the  great  blood-vessels  ana 
nerves,  are  lacerated  ;  when  the  whole  limb  has  suf- 
fered a  violent  concussion,  and  is  cold  and  senseless ; 
there  is  no  hope  of  preserving  it.  In  this  case,  it  is 
the  surgeon's  duty  to  amputate  at  once,  and  not  to  de- 
lay till  inflammation,  fever,  and  a  tendency  to  mortifi- 
cation come  on.  But  besides  this  violent  degree  of 
injury  in  which  the  propriety  of  amputation  is  obvious, 
there  are  several  lower  degrees,  in  which  it  is  often  a 
difficult  thing  to  decide  whether  the  operation  be  ne- 
cessary or  not.  Here  the  surgeon  must  look  not  only 
to  the  injury,  but  also  to  the  patient's  constitution,  and 
even  to  external  circumstances,  such  as  the  possibility 
or  imjiossibility  of  procuring  good  accommodation,  rest, 
attendance,  and  pure  air.  But  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine the  necessity  of  amputation  by  general  rules. 
In  every  individual  case,  the  surgeon  must  consider 
maturely  the  particular  circumstances,  before  he  ven- 
tures to  decide.  The  grounds  against  tiie  operation 
are,  the  pain  which  it  causes  at  the  period  when  the 
whole  system  is  disordered  by  a  terrible  injury ;  the 
privation  of  a  limb  ;  and  frequent  examples,  in  which 
nature,  aided  by  judicious  surgery,  repairs  the  most 
horrible  wounds.  The  following  are  the  reasons  in 
favour  of  the  operation.  By  it  the  patient  gets  rid  of 
a  dreadful  contused  wound,  which  threatens  the  great 
est  peril,  and  which  is  exchanged,  as  it  were,  for  a 
simple  incised  one.  The  pain  of  amputation  is  not  of 
more  moment  than  the  pain  which  the  requisite  inci 
sions,  and  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  would  cause 
in  case  the  operation  were  abandoned.  In  cases  of 
gun-shot  wounds,  the  loss  of  the  limb  cannot  be  taken 
into  the  account ;  for  the  surgeon  only  undertakes  the 
operation  where  he  designs  to  ^ve  the  patient's  life 
by  that  privation,  and  anticipates  that  the  part  itself 
cannot  be  preserved.  Even  if  he  should  deprive  the 
patient  of  a  limb  that  perhaps  might  have  been  pre- 
served, there  is  this  atonement,  that  he  can  furnish 
him  with  an  artificial  leg,  which  often  proves  far  more 
serviceable  than  the  lost  limb  would  have  proved,  had 
it  been  preserved.  Should  the  operation  be  fixed  on, 
it  is  to  be  immediately  performed  above  the  wound. — 
(Richter,  Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzii.  b.  1.) 

When  amputation  is  deemed  unnecessary,  the  sur- 
geon, according  to  precepts  formerly  in  vogue,  is  to 
dilate  the  wound  by  one  or  more  incisions.  Many  of 
the  missile  weapons  employed  by  the  ancients,  when 
received  into  the  body,  required  incisions  before  they 
could  be  extracted  :  and  this  was  the  case,  not  only 
with  regard  to  darts  and  arrows,  but  also  with  regard 
to  bits  of  stone,  pieces  of  iron,  and  leaden  bullets,  whicli 
were  thrown  by  means  of  slings.  Celsus  mentions 
the  necessity  of  enlarging  the  orifices,  thro-jgh  which 
these  bodies  had  entered,  and  may  therefore  be  justly 
regarded  as  the  first  who  recom.mended  the  practice  of 
dilatation  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  made  by  leaden 
bullets.— (T/i07?ii-o»'5  Obs.  in  the  Military  Hospitals  of 
Belgium,  p.  39.) 

Such  dilatation  has  been  said  to  have  numerous  ad- 
vantages: to  facilitate  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies; 
to  occasion  a  topical  bleeding,  and  aflbrd  an  outlet  for 
the  extravasated  fluid  in  the  circumference  of  the 
wound  ;  to  convert  the  fistulous  form  of  the  track  of 
the  ball  into  an  open  wound  ;  and,  lastly,  to  divide 
ligamentous  aponeuroses,  which  otherwise  might  give 
rise  to  spasmodic  and  other  untoward  symptoms. 

More  modern  experience  proves,  however  (Hunter, 
p.  629),  that  the  utility  of  such  incisions  has  been  over- 
rated ;  that  they  generally  increase  the  inflammation, 
v/hich  in  these  ca.ses  is  so  much  to  be  appreliended ; 
that  wounds  wliich  are  not  dilated  commonly  heal 
more  speedily  than  others  which  arc;  and  that  there 
are  only  a  few  cases  in  which  incisions  arc  bcnenclal 
In  fact,  as  Dr.  Henncn  has  correctly  Ftatcd,  the  knUt 
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is  now  rarely,  if  ever,  employed  in  the  first  instance 
by  English  surgeons,  except  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tracting balls,  splinters  of  bone,  and  other  extraneous 
bodies,  or  for  facilitating  the  application  of  ligatures 
to  bleeding  vessels.— (See  Principles  of  Military  Sur- 
gery, p.  49,  ed.  2.) 

The  injuries  arising  from  the  practice  of  indiscrimi- 
nate dilatation  (says  Ur.  Thomson),  were  very  early 
pointed  out  by  Botallus ;  and  it  is  singular  how  much 
the  opinions  of  this  author,  with  regard  to  this  point 
in  military  surgery,  comcide  with  those  of  Mr.  Hun- 
ter.—(0;>.  cit.  p.  40.) 

The  cases  of  gun-shot  wounds  are  various.  Some- 
times the  track  of  the  ball  lies  superficially  under  the 
skin,  and  only  has  one  opening.  When  it  lies  in  soft 
parts,  and  the  ball  has  neither  touched  a  bone,  nor  a 
considerable  blood-vessel,  all  incisions  are  useless,  let 
the  wound  have  one  or  two  apertures.  Though  di- 
lating the  wound  has  been  practised  with  a  view  of 
giving  vent  to  matter,  eschars,  and  foreign  bodies,  and 
even  its  whole  track  has  been  laid  open  when  super- 
ficial ;  yet  experience  proves  the  inutility  of  such  steps. 
As  when  a  ball  has  passed  with  great  force  there  is 
often  a  real  loss  of  substance  in  the  skin,  a  portion 
of  which  is  driven  inwards  before  the  ball,  it  follows 
that  the  opening  of  a  gun-shot  wound  must  be  more 
capacious  tlian  that  of  a  punctured  one.  By  the  sepa- 
ration of  sloughs,  the  wound  becomes  still  more  di- 
lated, so  that  not  only  matter,  but  foreign  bodies  which 
approach  the  skin,  easily  find  an  exit.  Besides,  inci- 
sions commonly  close  again  very  soon,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  wound  falls  into  the  same  state  as  if  no  di- 
latation at  all  had  been  made. — {Hunter,  p.  532.) 

Ligamentous  fibres  and  fasciae  are  often  situated 
about  the  orifice  of  a  gun-shot  wound,  and  some  sur- 
geons have  made  it  a  rule  always  to  divide  them  com- 
pletely, lest,  when  the  wound  inflames,  the  tension  and 
confinement  of  parts  should  cause  violent  spasms  and 
nervous  symptoms,  and  afterward  impede  the  discharge 
of  matter  and  foreign  bodies.  When  they  obviously 
nave  the  first  effects,  the  propriety  of  dividing  them 
cannot  be  doubted ;  but  with  a  mere  expectation  of  the 
other  evils  1  consider  the  practice  injudicious.  Here, 
as  Mr.  Hunter  wisely  remarks,  the  method  would  be 
very  good  if  tension  and  inflammation  were  not  a  con- 
sequence of  wounds,  or  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the 
effects  of  dilating  a  part  that  is  already  wounded  were 
different  from  those  of  the  first  wound ;  but  the  em- 
ployment of  the  knife,  being  only  an  extension  of  the 
first  mischief,  must  be  contradictory  to  common  sense 
and  common  observation. — {On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p. 
534, 4^0.) 

The  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  ranks  as  one  of  the 
most  urgent  motives  for  the  dilatation  of  the  wound, 
and  no  doubt  it  is  right  to  remove  at  first  as  many  of 
them  as  possible.  Their  lodgement  irritates  the  wound, 
causes  violent  nervous  and  hiflammatory  symptoms, 
and  copious  suppuration ;  circumstances  which  the 
timely  extraction  of  them  may  prevent.  Yet  let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  is  fre- 
quently attended  with  immense  irritation,  and  that, 
while  they  lie  too  firmly  fixed  in  parts,  it  is  often  a 
matter  of  impossibility.  After  the  sloughs  have  sepa- 
rated, and  the  wound  has  become  widened,  suppuration 
frequently  does  not  prevail  long  before  the  extraneous 
substances  become  loose,  spontaneously  approach  the 
skin,  and  easily  admit  of  removal  without  any  dilatation. 

Hence,  it  is  generally  prudent  to  extract  at  first  only 
such  foreign  bodies  as  are  near  the  external  opening, 
quite  loose,  and  removeable  without  much  irritation ;  or 
such  as  press  on  parts  of  importance,  and  thereby  ex- 
cite dangerous  symptoms.  The  surgeon  should  avoid 
interfering  with*  those  which  are  deeply  and  firmly 
lodged  in  the  wound.  He  should  await  suppuration 
and  the  detachment  of  sloughs,  and  when  the  foreign 
bodies  become  moveable  and  apparent,  he  should  ex- 
tract them  with  or  without  an  incision,  as  circum- 
stances may  demand.  The  examination  of  the  wound 
ought  to  be  made  as  much  as  possible  with  the  finger, 
which  irritates  less,  and  feels  more  distinctly,  than  a 
probe.  A  great  variety  of  instruments  have  been  de- 
vised, either  for  ascertaining  the  position  of  balls  and 
other  foreign  bodies  in  gun-shot  wounds,  or  for  extract- 
ing them.  But  however  numerous  and  diversified  bul- 
let-drawers may  bo,  they  all  admit  of  being  divided  into 
three  kinds.  I'he  first  are  constructed  on  the  principle 
»f  a  pair  of  forceps ;  others  are  shaped  more  or  less 


like  spoons ;  and  a  third  description  arc  made  on  ( 
plan  of  a  cork-screw  or  worm.  These  last  are  only 
designed  for  cases  in  which  the  ball  is  fixed  in  the  sub' 
stance  of  a  bone,  and  is  quite  immoveable ;  for  if  it 
were  lodged  in  the  soft  parts,  the  pressure  requisite  for 
introducing  the  screw  into  it  would  injure  and  lacerate 
the  parts  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound.  Bullet-drawers, 
constructed  on  the  plan  of  forceps,  have  the  inconve- 
nience of  not  being  adapted  for  seizing  the  ball  unless 
their  blades  are  expanded,  whicli  always  stretches  the 
wound,  and  creates  a  great  deal  of  irritation.  Forceps 
have  been  contrived  with  blades  which  may  be  intro- 
duced separately,  and  then  joined  together  with  a  screw. 
When  a  ball  lies  superficially,  the  fingers  or  a  small 
pair  of  forceps  will  extract  it  most  conveniently.  And 
with  respect  to  bullet-extractors,  as  Dr.  Heniien  has 
justly  observed,  they  are  completely  superseded  by  the 
common  forcej)s,  or  that  of  Baron  Percy,  though  un- 
fortunately the  aid  of  instruments  is  most  required  in 
tortuous,  deep  passages  where  we  can  least  make  use 
of  them. — (Principles  of  Military  Surgery,  p.  76,  ed.  2.) 

The  event  of  the  treatment  above  recommended  is 
various.  Extraneous  substances  remaining  in  the 
wound  either  loosen  gradually,  or  come  into  view  so  as 
to  be  easily  removeable ;  or  they  continue  concealed, 
prevent  the  cure,  and  give  birth  to  a  fistulous  ulcer.  In 
some  instances,  the  wound  closes,  and  the  foreign 
bodies  remain  in  the  limb  during  life  without  incon- 
venience ;  and  in  other  cases  after  a  time  they  bring  on 
a  renewal  of  inflammation  and  suppuration.  Some- 
times a  foreign  body  varies  its  situation,  sinking  down, 
and  afterward  making  its  appearance  at  a  different  part, 
where  it  may  excite  inflammation  and  suppuration. 

When  the  ball  lodges  in  the  wound,  it  is  usually  dif- 
ficult to  trace  it,  as  the  parts  collapse  after  its  passage, 
and  leave  an  opening  in  the  skin  much  smaller  than 
the  ball  itself.  The  ball  does  not  regularly  take  a 
straight  direction  through  the  injured  part,  but  often  a 
very  tortuous  one,  particularly  when  the  ball  is  nearly 
spent.  In  every  case  in  which  it  is  not  easily  disco 
verable  all  painful  examinations  should  be  abandoned, 
and  the  foreign  body  left  in  its  situation  until  its  place 
is  better  known,  and  the  first  inflammation  is  over. 

Sometimes  the  ball  may  be  both  easily  found  and  ex- 
tracted. At  other  times  it  lodges  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  limb,  closely  under  the  skin.  According  to  Mr. 
Hunter,  if  the  integuments  under  which  the  ball  is 
lodged  should  be  so  contused  that  they  will  probably 
slough,  they  are  to  be  considered  as  already  dead,  and 
an  opening  is  to  be  made  in  them  for  the  extraction  of 
the  ball.  But  when  the  ball  lies  so  remotely  from  the 
skin  that  it  can  only  just  be  felt,  and  the  skin  itself  is 
quite  uninjured,  no  counter-opening  ought  to  be  made. 
The  wound  heals  better  when  the  ball  is  left  in,  and 
far  less  inflammation  takes  place  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
extraneous  body  tlian  about  the  oriflce  of  the  wound 
A  counter-opening  always  renders  the  inflammation  at 
the  bottom  of  the  wound  as  great  as  at  its  orifice.  It 
is  better  to  let  the  wound  heal  up,  and  extract  the  balls 
afterward.— (See  Hunter,  p.  541.) 

To  the  justness  of  this  advice  Mr.  Guthrie  does  not 
assent,  who  assures  us  that  he  has  cut  out  a  great 
number  of  balls  which  were  not  more  than  an  inch 
from  the  surface,  and  never  found  any  inconvenience 
ensue.  But  when  the  ball  lies  three  or  four  inches 
from  the  surface,  and  cannot  be  distinctly  felt,  he  thinks 
that  no  incision  should  at  first  be  made  with  the  view  of 
extracting  it. — {On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  94,  95,  ed.  2.) 

Sometimes  the  ball  penetrates  the  spongy  part  of  a 
bone,  and  lodges  firmly  in  it.  When  it  has  only  en- 
tered superficially,  it  may  sometimes  be  loosened  and 
extracted  by  means  of  an  elevator  with  a  thin  and  some- 
what curved  extremity,  and  when  it  is  more  firmly 
fixed  a  screw  bullet-drawer  will  sometimes  serve  for 
its  removal.  Should  the  attempt  fail,  the  employment 
of  a  trepan  for  the  removal  of  the  ball  is  recommended 
by  some  writers ;  while  others,  fearful  of  the  irritation, 
difficulty,  and  effects  of  such  an  operation,  and  recol- 
lecting that  balls  have  sometimes  remained  fixed  in 
bones  for  many  years  without  any  serious  inconve 
nience,  condemn  that  practice.  On  the  contrary,  Mr 
Guthrie  lays  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  subject  to  a  few 
exceptions,  that  a  ball  shall  never  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  a  bone ;  for,  says  he,  "  if  a  ball  lodge  in  the  head  of 
a  bono,  and  is  not  removed,  it  generally  causes  caries 
of  the  bone,  disease  of  the  joint,  amputation,  or  death. 
If  in  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone,  necrosis  for  the  most  part 
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fbllows,  with  months  and  years  of  misery.  On  a  flat 
•bone  caries  is  equally  the  result,  and  if  it  be  surrounded 
T)y  large  muscles,  sinuses  form  in  various  directions, 
con  tractions  of  the  limb  take  place,  and  the  patient 
drajrs  on  for  years,  careless  of  life,  and  ready  to  submit 
10  any  thing  to  obtain  relief."— (O/i  Gun-shot  Wounds, 
p.  91.  93,  ed.  2.)  In  many  of  these  cases  one  thing  de- 
eerves  to  be  recollected,  however,  that  the  necro.sis, 
abscesses,  and  sinuses  are  less  the  effect  of  the  lodge- 
ment />f  the  ball,  than  of  the  violence  originally  com- 
mitted on  the  parts  against  which  it  has  struck.  Al- 
though Baron  Larrey  only  sanctions  the  attempt  to 
remove  balls  v?ith  a  trephine  when  they  actually  pro- 
duce dangerous  effects  {Mr-m.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  4,  -p.  185), 
I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  whenever  the  situation 
of  the  ball  is  such  that  it  can  be  removed  at  once  from 
a  bone  with  tolerable  certainty,  and  without  too  much 
irritation,  the  practice  is  commendable.  This  branch  of 
the  treatment  of  gun-shot  wounds  appears  to  me  still 
to  require  farther  elucidation,  for  though  experience 
has  been  abundant,  the  right  rules  and  principles  of 
practice  are  not  yet  laid  down  in  the  best  modern  works. 

As  soon  as  the  requisite  incisions  are  made,  and 
foreign  bodies  extracted,  the  prime  objects  in  the  treat- 
ment of  gun-shot  wounds  are  accomplished,  and  the 
rest  is,  in  reality,  not  different  from  the  surgery  of 
other  wounds. 

With  regard  to  probing  gun-shot  wounds ;  wlion  it 
ia  evident  that  the  shot  has  passod  out,  and  no  particu- 
lar object  can  be  fulfilled  with  the  probe,  it  is  often 
better  to  dispense  with  such  examination,  at  least  till 
suppuration  has  come  on.  Introducing  any  instrument 
is  generally  productive  both  of  pain  and  irritatio!).  But 
when  the  ball  or  any  other  extraneous  substance  has 
lodged  in  the  wound,  and  its  situation  is  not  imme- 
•  diately  evident,  it  will  often  be  advisable  to  search  for 
it  at  once,  in  order  that  it  may  be  extracted,  if  its  situa- 
tion will  allow,  before  inflammation  begins.  The  sur- 
geon, thsrefore,  considering  all  the  circumstances  which 
can  assist  him  in  forming  a  reasonable  conjecture  of 
the  course  of  the  woind,  nmst  give  to  a  probe  that 
curvature  or  form  which  ho  thinks  most  likely  to  pass 
readil>  along  it,  and  must  then  proceed  to  make  the 
examination.  But  when  this  is  very  painful,  and  the 
course  of  the  wound  obscure,  it  will  often  be  better  to 
desist,  ai.d  renew  the  search  when  suppuration  has 
taken  place,  in  which  stage  it  can  be  undertaken  with 
more  ease  and  a  greater  prospect  of  success.  When 
gun-shot  wounds  are  inflamed,  the  tenderness  and 
swelling  of  the  parts  are  peculiarly  strong  reasons 
against  painful  probings,  or  efforts  to  extract  foreign 
bodies  as  long  as  this  state  lasts. — (See  Chevalier  <m 
Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  67,  68,  edit.  3.) 

There  is  no  fact  in  the  practice  of  surgery  better 
established  than  that  the  cramming  of  narrow  stabs 
and  gun-shot  wounds  with  lint  is  particularly  hurtful. 
The  only  possible  reason  for  doing  so  in  the  latter  cases 
must  be' to  keep  the  orifice  of  the  wound  from  healing 
up,  and  confining  extraneous  bodies,  matter,  &c.  The 
apprehension  of  this  happening  at  first  is  quite  un- 
founded; tor  the  inside  of  the  mouth  of  the  injured 
part  is  often  lined  with  a  slough  or  eschar,  which 
must  necessarily  be  detached  before  the  parts  can  heal. 
The  first  dressings,  therefore,  should  be  quite  superfi- 
cial, and  of  a  mild,  unirritating  nature.  On  the  field 
of  battle,  indeed,  it  would  be  well  for  many  of  the 
wounded,  if  the  surgeon  were  to  content  himself  with 
applying  simple  pledgets,  and  covering  the  part  with 
linen  wet  with  cold  water.  This  method  would  prove 
much  more  beneficial  than  the  hasty  and  indiscriminate 
use  of  adhesive  plasters,  sutures,  and  tight  bandages, 
from  the  bad  eflects  of  which  thousands  of  soldiers 
have  lo'^t  limbs  or  lives,  which,  under  more  judicious 
treatment,  might  have  been  saved.  Hunter  used  to 
employ  fomentations,  phsdgets  of  simple  ointments, 
and  fr<!(juently  over  the  latter  an  emollient  poultice. 
In  the  suppurative  utage  of  gun-shot  wounds  poultices 
are  generally  allowed  to  be  the  best  applications. 

Possessing  th^se  ideas,  I  cannot  altogether  approve 
the  following  directions,  though  they  are  certainly  bet- 
tei  than  are  given  in  many  surgical  books.    "  A  small 
hit  of  soft  lint  may  be  placed  lightly  between  the  lips 
of  the  wound,  in  order  to  keep  it  from  ch.sin.T.     In 
Bome  instances,  it  should  be  introduced  a  little  beyond  . 
the  lips,  m  order  to  conduct  off" the  Jluids  effused,  and  j 
to  prevent  irregular  adhesions  from  forming  near  the  I 
tux^ace   during  thi  iriflamviatory  stoffe  •   as    these  1 


would  impede  the  direct  ex.t  of  the  discharge.  But 
the  Wound  is  not  to  be  filled  with  lint,  much  less 
crai/niied  with  it.  A  pledget  of  some  simple  ointment 
beii'g  then  laid  on  with  tow  or  cloths  to  receive  the 
dis.tiarge,  and  these  i)revented  from  coming  off  by  a 
bwiiuage  loosely  applied,  the  patient  may  be  put  to  bed, 
and  so  placed,  if  possible,  as  to  keep  the  orifice  of  th« 
wound  dependent."— (CAeua/ier,  p  125. 126.)  The  rea- 
sons for  what  I  consider  objectionable,  namely,  intro- 
ducing lint  on  first  dressing  the  wound,  are  too  frivoloui 
to  need  comment. 

In  considering  the  effects  of  poultices  and  cold  appli 
cations  upon  gun-shot  wounds,  Mr.  Giuhrie  expresses 
his  decided  preference  to  the  use  of  cold  water :— "  The 
inflammation  is,  in  some  instances,  materially  pre- 
vented, in  many  greatly  controlled,  and,  in  almost  all, 
very  much  subdued  by  it,  while  the  suppurative  pro- 
cess is  not  impeded,  m  the  generality  of  cases,  in  a 
degree  sufllcient  to  interrupt  the  subsequent  one  of 
granulation.  In  all  simple  cases  of  gun-shot  wounds 
that  is  to  say,  flesh  wounds,  in  persons  of  a  healthy 
constitution,  a  piece  of  lint  which  has  been  dipped  in. 
oil,  or  on  which  some  ointment  has  been  spread,  is  the 
best  application  at  first  to  prevent  irritation,  with  iwo 
slips  of  adhesive  plaster  placed  across  to  retain  it  in 
its  situation.  A  compress,  or  some  folds  of  liueu 
welted  with  cold  water,  arc  then  to  be  applied  over  it, 
and  kept  constantly  wet  and  cold,  even  by  the  use  of 
ice,  if  it  can  he  obtained,  and  be  found  comfortable  tt 
the  feelings  of  the  patient.  A  roller  is  of  no  us«,  Mc 
cept  to  prevent  the  compress  from  changing  ity  nttXlon. 
during  sleep,  ami  is,  therefore,  at  that  period  nselUl ; 
but  as  a  surgical  application  it  is  useless,  if  not  posi- 
tively injurious,  because  it  binds  a  part  v/hich  ought, 
to  a  certain  extent,  to  swell,  and  by  pressure  causes 
irritation.  Rollers  ought  not  to  be  applied  surgically 
until  after  some  days  have  elapsed,  and  it  is  inexpe- 
dient to  employ  them  in  the  field  of  battle,  even  if  they 
were  useful,  except  where  some  parts  are  to  be  kept  in 
position  ;  because,  when  they  arc  applied  in  the  first 
instance,  they  soon  become  stiff  and  bloody,  are  for 
the  most  part  cut,  and  are  seldom  preserved  after  the  first 
d  ressing  so  as  to  become  useful  at  the  period  when  the  sur- 
gical application  of  a  roller  is  indispensable."  To  this 
just  censure  of  the  wrong  employment  of  rollers,  Mr. 
Guthrie  annexes  some  remarks,  in  which  he  enters 
into  a  general  condemnation  of  poultices,  as  applica- 
tions to  gun-shot  wounds,  believing  that,  in  many  in- 
stances, cold  water  may  be  employed  with  the  best 
effect  during  the  whole  progress  of  the  cure.  These 
remarks  are  tempered  with  the  following  admission : 
— '*Cold  water  is  not,  however,  an  infallible  or  even 
always  an  advantageous  remedy :  there  are  many  pe> 
sons  with  whom  cold  applications  do  not  agree ;  there 
are  more  with  whom  they  disagree  after  a  certain  p&. 
riod ;  and,  in  either  case,  they  should  not  be  persisted 
in.  Cold  does  no  good  in  arty  stage  of  inflammation, 
when  the  sensation  accruing  from  the  first  application 
of  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  the  patient ; 
when,  in  fact,  it  does  not  give  relief;  for  if  it  produces 
a  sensation  of  shivering,  or  an  uncomfortable  feeling 
of  any  kind,  with  stiffness  of  the  part,  it  is  doing 
harm,  and  a  change  to  the  genial  sensation  of  warmth 
will  not  only  prove  more  agreeable  but  more  advan- 
tageous. This  occurs  in  general  about  the  period 
when  suppuration  has  taken  place;  and  cold,  in  such 
cases,  is  preventing  the  full  effect  of  the  action  which 
warmth  encourages.  Fomentations  are  then  proper; 
and  if  a  poultice  be  preferred  for  convenience  by  day 
or  by  night,  an  evaporating  one  of  bread  will  be  found 
sufficient.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  marsh  mal- 
low makes  an  excellent  poultice,  and  so  do  turnips, 
gourds,  carrots,  &c.,  independently  of  oatmeal,  linseed 
meal,  Indian  meal,  and  other  farinaceous  substances. 
In  all  tho.se  cases  whore  a  poultice  is  resorted  to,  as 
much  attention  is  to  be  i)aid  to  the  period  of  removing 
as  of  applying  it.  It  is  used  to  alleviate  pain,  stiff- 
ness, swelling,  the  uneasiness  ari.sing  from  cold,  and 
to  encourage  the  commencing  or  interrupted  action  of 
the  vessels  towards  the  formation  of  matter ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  effect  intended  has  been  gained,  the  poul- 
tice should  be  abandoned,  and  recourse  again  had  to 
cold  water  with  compress  and  bandage."— (P.  62 — 67, 
ed.  2.)  Although  I  fully  coincide  with  Mr.  Guth- 
rie, respecting  the  general  advantage  of  cold  water, 
the  dangers  of  tight  bandages,  and  the  bad  effwcts  of 
continuing  poultices  too  long,  I  do  not  .ioin  hlUl  III 
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many  of  the  sentiments  which  he  has  expressed  about 
these  last  invaluable  applications.  On  the  contrary,  I 
appreciate  them  as  the  best  means,  wherever  a  slough 
is  to  be  thrown  off  or  matter  is  decidedly  forming,  and 
as  these  effects  are  very  frequent  in  cases  of  gun-shot 
wounds,  my  own  opinion  of  the  utility  of  cold  appli- 
cations is  limited  to  the  first  three  or  fbur  days  after 
the  receipt  of  the  injury.  Nor  ought  cold  applications 
ever  to  be  continued  where  the  torpor,  low  tempera- 
iure.  and  languid  circulation  in  the  limb  indicate  a 
nsk  of  gangrene.  Hence,  when  a  principal  artery  is 
tied,  their  employment  is  always  wrong  and  hazardous. 
At  the  same  time  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  my 
firm  belief,  that  fifty  times  more  mischief  has  been 
done  by  tight  rollers  applied  to  recent  gun-shot  wounds, 
than  by  either  poultices  or  cold  applications. 

Formerly,  when  the  track  of  the  ball  had  two  aper- 
tures, a  seton  was  sometimes  drawn  through  it,  with 
the  viow  of  preventing  a  premature  closure  of  the 
wound,  and  introducing  proper  applications.  The 
seton  was  also  imagined  to  give  free  vent  to  pus,  and 
to  promote  the  evacuation  of  foreign  bodies.  But  a 
gun-shot  wound  is  little  wiclined  to  close  prematurely, 
and  while  a  seton  rather  obstructs  the  exit  of  pus,  it 
may  as  easily  push  foreign  bodies  more  deeply  into  the 
limb,  as  out  of  it.  There  are  preferable  modes  of  ap- 
plying the  necessary  remedies,  and  as  a  seton  is  an 
extraneous  substance  itself,  its  employment  cannot  fail 
to  be  highly  pernicious. 

Gun-shot  wounds  generally  demand  the  employment 
of  antiphlogistic  means,  just  as  other  cases,  attended 
with  equal  inflammation.  When  they  are  in  the  in- 
flamed state,  the  application  of  leeches  is  highly  pro- 
per. In  these  cases  bleeding  is  recommended,  and  in 
8uch  a  manner  as  if  it  were  of  more  service  in  them 
than  wounds  in  general.  But  the  necessity  for  the 
practice  is  really  not  greater  than  in  other  wounds, 
which  have  done  the  same  degree  of  mischief,  and 
from  which  the  same  quantity  of  inflammation  and 
other  consequences  are  expected.  Bleeding  is  cer- 
tainly proper  here,  just  as  it  is  in  all  considerable 
wounds  attended  with  a  strong,  full  habit,  and  great 
chance  of  extensive  inflammation,  and  much  symp- 
tomatic fever.  In  every  instance,  Iiowever>  the  prac- 
titioner must  take  particular  care  not  to  be  too  bold  in 
the  practice  of  bleeding ;  for  when  the  patient  is  re- 
duced below  a  certain  degree,  his  strength  is  inade- 
quate to  support  the  large  and  long-continued  suppura- 
tions which  often  cannot  be  avoided. — (See  Hunter,  p. 
663,  564.) 

As  the  orifices  of  the  vessels  torn  by  the  ball  are  com- 
pressed, and.  as  it  were,  obliterated,  sometimes  no  hemor- 
rhage of  importance  is  remarked  at  first.  But  as  I  have 
already  stated,  after  some  days,  and  frequently  at  a  very 
late  period,  when  the  sloughs  separate,  copious  he- 
morrhages may  occur,  which  are  the  more  dangerous  as 
they  come  on  unexpectedly,  and  often  when  the  sup- 
puration has  already  induced  great  debility.  The  sur- 
geon himself  may  occasion  the  bleeding,  by  removing 
the  dressings  carelessly.  Hence,  in  every  case  where, 
from  the  situation  of  the  wound,  there  is  reason  to  ap- 
prehend injury  of  some  considerable  vessel,  the  patient 
must  be  constantly  and  attentively  watched,  and  every 
thing  necessary  for  the  immediate  stoppage  of  hemor- 
rhage provided. 

Another  kind  of  hemorrhage,  still  more  dangerous 
than  the  former,  particularly  occurs  in  such  gun-shot 
wounds  as  have  long  been  in  a  state  of  copious  suppu- 
ration. The  blood  does  not  issue  from  one  individual 
vessel,  but  from  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound,  as 
from  a  sponge,  and  is  so  thin  as  to  resemble  blood  and 
water.  This  hemorrhage  is  very  dangerous,  because 
it  is  particularly  apt  to  exhaust  the  patient,  who  is  al- 
ready debilitated,  and  its  causes  are  difficult  of  removal. 
The  case  demands  the  exhibition  of  bark  and  diluted 
sulphuric  acid ;  the  decoction  oi"  bark  with  a  propor- 
tion of  muriatic  acid  being  applied  to  the  wound. — 
{Richter.) 

Gun-shot  wounds  in  crowded  military  hospitals,  es- 
pecially when  they  are  established  in  unhealthy,  low 
situations,  and  due  attention  is  not  paid  to  ventilation, 
cleanliness,  and  fumigations  wiih  nitric  acid  gas,  are 
often  attacked  with  hospital  gangrene,  a  very  serious 
and  dangerous  complication,  of  which  I  shall  speak 
under  the  head  of  Hoapital  Gangrene. 

1  he  plan  of  removing  the  first  dressings  too  soon  is 
tts  injurious  in  gun-shot  wounds  as  other  cases,  by 


creating  a  prematiue  disturbance  of  the  parts.    Thi« 
observation  is  particularly  true  where  dry  lint  hasbeeo 
used,  and  it  is  adherent  to  the  wound.    Unless  the  oc- 
currence of  bleeding,  severe  pain,  or  other  untoward  j 
symptoms  were  to  render  a  different  line  of  conduc 
necessary,  I  think  such  dressings  should  rarely  be  re«J 
moved  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  day.    And  if  colrf 
water  has  not  been  continually  applied  over  the  lint,] 
so  as  to  keep  it  moist,  or  if  such  lint  has  not  been) 
spread  with  some  mild  salve  or  dipped  in  oil,  I  deem  ill 
a  good  rule  to  apply  an  emollient  poultice  over  it  the] 
evening  preceding  the  morning  on  which  tlie  dressing*] 
are  to  be  first  changed.    By  this  means  they  will  be] 
loosened,  and  admit  of  being  taken  away  without  painj 
or  irritation.    With  the  same  view,  plenty  of  warm] 
water  should  be  squeezed  from  a  sponge,  and  allowed, 
to  fall  upon  the  dressings.    Pledgets  of  oil  or  ointment  j 
should  generally  be  taken  off  earlier  than  dry  lint,  foi 
they  are  less  adherent,  and,  in  warm  weather, soon  be--;! 
come  pancid  and  irritating. 

For  a  few  days  the  matter  seldom  assumes  a  healthy 
appearance;  but  as  soon  as  the  sloughs  separate,  it 
then  becomes  of  a  proper  quality,  and  the  wound  is  to. 
be  treated  as  a  simple  abscess. 

Sometimes  the  healing  process  does  not  commence, 
tliough  suppuration  has  prevailed  a  considerable  time 
On  the  contrary,  notwithstanding  the  exhibition  of  to 
nics  and  a  generous  diet,  the  suppuration  ceases  to- 
proceed  favourably,  and  the  wound  becomes  unhealthy, 
and  the  matter  thin.    The  bones  show  no  disposition 
to  unite,  and  the  patient,  reduced  bv  hectic  symptoms, 
is  rapidly  approaching  dissolution.    In  this  state,  life 
may  sometimes  be  preserved  by  amputation ;  the  anceps^l 
but  unicvm  reinedium.    We  ought  never  to  be  de-j 
terred  from  undertaking  the  operation  by  the  fever  anC, 
weakness,  which  frequently  soon  disappear  when  th« 
local  cause  is  removed. 

OF   AMPt'TATlON   IN  CASES  OF  GUN-SHOT  WOUNDS. 

The  2d  edition  of  this  Dictionary,  published  in  181 
contained  all  the  valuable  observations  of  Baron 
rey  in  favour  of  immediate  amputation  in  every  ii 
stance  in  which  the  operation  is  considered  indispen-' 
saole.  Since  then,  the  public  have  been  favoured  vvitlv 
several  good  practical  books,  in  which  the  propriety 
and  necessity  of  early  or  immediate  amputation  in 
such  cases  are  urgently  inculcated,  and  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine  is  illustrated  by  additional  facts.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  however,  that  for  nearly  two  himdred 
years  past,  there  have  always  been  some  advocates  for 
this  judicious  practice.  "  Du  Chesne  (says  Dr.  J. 
Thomson)  is  the  first  writer  on  military  surgery,  in  whose 
works  I  have  found  the  recommendation  to  amputate 
in  the  severe  injuries  of  the  extremities ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  he  directs  the  operation  to 
be  performed  before  inflammation  and  other  constitiu- 
tional  symptoms  shall  have  supervened." — (See  Traite 
de  la  Cure  genirale  et  particuliire  des  Arcbusades,  par 
Jos.  Du  Chesne,  Paris,  1625,  p.  143;  and  Thomson's 
Report,  &c.  p.  160.)  Wiseman  not  only  recommended 
and  practised  immediate  amputation,  but  the  same 
thing  was  not  unfrequently  done  by  the  military  sur 
geons  of  his  time.— (Chirurgical  Treatises,  by  R.  Wise- 
man, 3d  edit.  Land.  1696,  p.  410.)  The  celebrated  I* 
Dran,  in  his  excellent  little  manual  of  military  surgery, 
declared  himself  an  advocate  for  immediate  amputa- 
tion in  all  cases  in  which  that  operation  from  the  first 
appears  to  be  indispensable.  Le  Dran  has  at  the  same 
time  stated  briefly,  but  most  distinctly,  the  compara- 
tive advantages  of  that  practice,  with  those  which  may 
be  expected  by  delay. — (See  Traite  07i  Reflexions  tirees 
de  la  Pratique  sur  les  Plaies  d'Armes  a  Jeu,  par  H.  F. 
Le  Dran,  d  Paris,  1737.)  Ranby,  who  was  sergeant- 
surgeon  to  king  George  II.,  entertained  similar  opi- 
nions to  those  of  Le  Dran,  with  regard  to  the  utility  of 
immediate  amputation.  In  order  to  give  immediate 
relief  to  the  wounded,  and  to  facilitate  the  performance 
of  the  necessary  operations,  Ranby  proposed  that 
surgeons,  during  battle,  should  be  collected  into 
bodies,  and  stationed  in  the  rear  of  the  army.— (Se»^ 
The  Method  of  Treating  Gun-shot  Wounds,  by  Jo' 
Ranby,  edit.  3,  p.  29,  London,  1781.) 

After  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  in  the  year  1756,  th« 
Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  in  France  offered  a  priz» 
for  the  best  dissertation  on  the  gun-shot  injuries  re- 
quiring immediate  amputation,  and  on  other  cases  of  the 
same  nature,  where  the  operation,  though  deemed  in 
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evitable,  might  be  delayed.  "  L'amjiutation  ^tant  ab- 
iolument  necessaire  dans  les  plates  compliquies  de 
fracas  des  os,  et  principalement  cedes  qui  sorit  faites 
par  armis  a  feu,  determiner  les  cos  ou  it  faut  faire 
Copiration  sur  le  champ,  et  ceux  ou  il  convient  de  la 
differer,  et  en  donner  les  raisons."  The  prize  was  ad- 
judged to  the  dissertation  ol'M.  Faure,  the  main  object 
of  whose  paper  was  to  recoinmeiid  delaying  the  opera- 
lion.  The  side  of  the  question  espoused  by  M.  Faure 
has  found  some  modern  advocates  of  distinguished 
talents  and  celebrity,  t^uffice  it  to  meiilion  llie  names 
of  Hunter,  Baron  Percy,  and  Lombard.  It  is,  how- 
ever, only  justice  to  M.  Faure  to  state  in  this  place. 
that  though  he  regarded  immediate  amputation  as  full 
of  danger,  he  admitted  that  there  were  several  kinds  of 
injuries'  of  the  extremities  in  which  it  was  indispen- 
sably and  immediately  required.  "  The  enimieralioii 
(says  Dr.  Thomson)  whicli  this  author  has  given  of 
these  injuries  is  more  full  and  distinct  than  any  which 
had  been  published  before  his  tnne ;  and,  what  mayaj)- 
pear  singular,  it  does  not  differ,  in  any  essential  re- 
spect, from  the  enumerations  given  by  later  writers, 
who,  in  combating  his  opinions,  have  represented  him 
as  an  enerny  to  amputation  in  almost  all  injuries  of  the 
extremities. — {See  Report  of  Observations  made  in  the 
Military  Hospitals  in  Belgiun,  p.  169.) 

In  1792,  Baron  Percy,  who  was  a  few  years  ago  at  the 
head  of  the  medical  department  of  the  French  army, 
published  a  book,  in  which  he  gives  a  preference  to  de- 
faying  amputation  at  first,  even  in  cases  where  it  is  cer- 
tain tbRt  the  operation  cannot  ultimately  be  dispensed 
with.— (See  Manuel  de  Chirurgien  d'Armde.)  Even  as 
•ate  as  1804,  Lombard,  professor  in  the  Military  Aca- 
demy of  Strasburg,  defended  the  doctrines  of  M.  Faure. 
— (See  Clinique  Chirurgicale  des  Plaies faites  par  Ar- 
mes  a  feu.) 

Although  in  France  the  Academy  of  Surgery  thought 
proper  to  decree  the  prize  to  M.  Faure,  whose  doctrine 
thus  received  the  highest  approbation,  yet  in  that  coun- 
try very  opposite  tenets  were  set  up  by  some  men  of 
distinguished  talents  and  extensive  military  practice. 
Thus,  Le  Dran,  consulting-surgeon  to  the  French  army, 
in  his  work  on  gun-shot  wounds,  published  in  1737,  ex- 
pressly states,  "  that  when  the  amputation  of  a  limb  is 
indispensably  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  gun-shot  wound, 
il  ought  to  be  done  without  Aela.y."— {Aphorism  9.)  De 
ia  Martini^re  in  particular  also  wrote  some  excellent  ar- 
guments in  rei)ly  to  Bilguer ;  arguments  which,  I  think, 
■would  do  honour  to  the  most  accomplished  surgeon  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live.— H^See  M  moire  sur  le  Traite- 
mentdes  Plaies  d'Armes afeu, in  M  m.  de  VAcad.  de  Chi- 
rurgie,t.  11,  p.  1,  edit,  in  l2mo.)  M.  Boucher,  cf  Lisle, 
was  an  advocate  for  the  same  side  of  the  question. — (See 
Obs.  sur  des  Plaies  d^Armes  a  feu,  &c.  in  Mem.  de  PAcad. 
de  Chir.  t.  5,  p.  279,  &-c,  edit,  in  12/no.)  Schmucker,  who 
■was  many  years  surgeon-general  to  the  Prussian  armies, 
published  in  1776  an  essay  on  amputation,  in  which  he 
particularly  mentions,  that  during  his  stay  at  Paris,  in 
173H,  the  surgeons  of  the  Hfttel-Dieu  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  performiiig  immediate  amputation  in  severe  in- 
juries of  the  extremities.  He  also  declares  himself  an 
advocate  for  operating  immediately  in  all  cases,  in 
which  amputation  from  the  first  appears  to  be  necessary, 
and  insists,  in  a  particular  maimer,  on  the  increased 
danger  which  he  had  seen  arise  from  the  ojteration 
during  the  second  period.  He  gives  (as  Dr.  J.  Thomson 
has  observed)  a  minute  and  circumstantial  enumeration 
of  those  injuries,  both  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremi- 
ties, in  which  he  conceived  amputation  to  be  necessary, 
and  in  many  of  which  he  had  actually  performed  it  with 
great  success.  Schmucker  appears  to  Dr.  Thomson  to 
have  given  abetter  account  than  any  preceding  military 
Hurgeori  of  the  injuries  of  the  thigh;  and  from  the  rc- 
aults  of  his  experience,  ho  was  led  to  believe,  that 
though  compound  fractures  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
thigh-b'me  might,  in  favourable  circumstances,  be 
cured  without  amputation,  yet  that  this  operation  is 
peculiarly  necessary  in  all  cases  in  ivhich  tli£  fracture  is 
situated  in,  or  above,  the  middle  of  that  hone.— {J.  L. 
Schmucktr,  Vermischte  Chirurgi'sche  Schrtflen,  b.  1, 
Berlin,  1785).  With  the  foregoing  high  authority  we 
have  to  join  one  of  not  less  celebrity,  namely,  that  of 
Baron  Larrey,  who  has  proved  most  convincingly,  that 
•when  am[iutation  is  to  be  done  in  caseM  of  gun-shot 
wounds,  nothing  is  so  pernicious  an  delay. — (Heo  Me- 
naires  de  Chirurgic  Militaire,  tom.  2,  p.  451,  <\  c.) 
It  becomes  me  here  to  stala  also,  that  the  principles 


inculcated  by  Baron  Larrey  are,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
same  as  those  which  were  so  strenuoufly  insl8ll^'I 
upon  by  Mr.  Pott,  whose  principal  remarks  on  the  ne 
cessity  of  amputation  m  ceriam  cases  are  ueiailed  in 
another  part  of  this  publication.— (See  Amputation.) 
Mr.  Pott,  indeed,  was  not  an  army-surgeon,  and  what  he 
says  was  not  particularly  designed  to  apply  to  military 
practice  ;  but  he  has  represented,  as  well  as  any  body 
can  do,  the  propriety  of  immediate  amputation  for  injw 
nes  which  leave  no  doubt  that  such  operation  cannot  be 
dispensed  with. 

Mr.  John  Bell,  among  the  moderns,  appears  to  me 
likewise  to  have  much  merit  for  the  able  manner  in 
which  he  defended  the  propriety  of  early  amputation, 
long  before  the  sentiinents  of  later  writers  were  ever 
heard  of  He  distinctly  states,  that "  amputation  should, 
in  those  cases  where  the  limb  IS  plainly  and  irrecoverably 
disordered,  be  performed  ujion  the  sjiot." — (See  Dis- 
courses on  the  Nature,  A  c.  of  Wounds,  p.  488,  edit.  3.) 
In  short,  notwithstanding  all  the  modern  pretensions  to 
novelty  upon  this  interesting  topic,  we  must  acknow- 
ledge, with  Dr.  Thomson,  that  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  advantages  of  immediate  ampatation,  has  always 
preponderated  over  that  for  delay.— (See  Report  of  Obs. 
made  in  the  Military  Hospitals  in  Belgium,  p.  225.) 

The  strongest  body  of  evidence  upon  this  matter  is 
undoubtedly  adduced  by  Baron  Larrey,  whose  situation 
at  the  head  of  the  medical  department  of  the  French  ar- 
mies afforded  him  most  numerous  opportunities  of  judg 
ing  from  actual  experience.  "  Upon  this  subject  (says 
he),  now  that  twenty  years  of  continual  war  have  car 
riedour  art  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection,  there  can 
only  be  oni;  opinion.  It  is  after  having  incessantly  di- 
rected the  medical  service,  all  this  time,  in  quality  of 
head-surgeon  and  inspector-general  of  the  armies,  that 
I  proceed  to  discuss  the  different  opinions  delivered  in 
the  Academy,  and  to  settle  definitively  this  great 
question,  which  I  regard  as  the  most  important  in  mi- 
litary surgery. 

If  we  are  to  be  told  that  the  amputation  of  a  limb  is  a 
cruel  operation,  dangerous  in  its  consequences,  and  al- 
ways grievous  to  the  patient  who  is  thereby  mutilated ; 
that,  consequently,  there  is  more  honour  in  saving  a 
limb,  than  in  cutting  it  off  with  dexterity  and  success- 
these  arguments  may  be  refuted  by  answering,  that 
amputation  is  an  operation  of  necessity,  which  offers  a 
chance  of  preservation  to  the  unfortunate,  whose  death 
appears  certain  under  any  other  treatment ;  and  that  if 
any  doubt  should  exist  of  amputation  being  absolutely 
indispensable  to  the  patient's  safety,  the  operation  is  tc 
be  deferred,  till  nature  has  declared  herself,  and  given 
a  positive  indication  for  it.  We  are  also  justified  in 
adding,  that  this  chance  of  preservation  is  at  the  pre- 
sent day  much  greater  than  at  the  epoch  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Surgery.  We  learn  from  M.  Faure,  that  of 
about  three  hundred  amputations,  performed  after  the 
battle  of  Fonteiioy,  only  thirty  were  Ibllowed  by  suc- 
cess, while,  on  the  contrary  (says  Baron  Larrey),  we 
have  saved  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  patients  on 
whom  amputation  has  been  done,  and  some  of  whom  also 
had  two  limbs  removed."  This  improvement  is  ascribed 
by  Larrey,  1 .  To  our  now  knowing  better  how  to  take 
advantage  of  the  indication  and  favourable  time  for 
amputating.  2.  To  the  better  method  of  dressing.  3.  To 
the  mode  of  operating  being  more  simple,  less  painful, 
and  more  expeditious  than  that  formerly  in  vogue. 

To  the  preceding  authorities  against  delaying  ampu- 
tation, in  cases  of  gun-shot  wounds  requiring  such  ope- 
ration, I  have  to  add  Mr.  Guthrie,  deputy-inspector  of 
military  hospitals,  whose  opportunities  of  observation, 
during  the  late  war  in  Spain,  were  particularly  exten- 
sive. In  his  work  he  has  detailed  the  o]  unions  of  many 
eminent  foreign  and  British  surgeons,  respecting  the 
propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  doctrine  of  immediate 
amputation ;  and  he  has  introduced  some  good  criti- 
cisms, particularly  on  Bilguer's  statement  of  the  suc- 
cess which  was  experienced  in  the  Prussian  hospitals 
from  not  performing  the  operation.  Mr.  CJuthrie,  how- 
ever, does  not  recommend  amputation  to  be  done  imme- 
diately, if  the  patient  be  particularly  depressed  by  the 
shock  of  the  injury  directly  aft;er  its  receipt;  a  piece  of 
advice,  which,  I  bvlieve,  has  in  reality  been  at  all  times 
followed,  not  only  in  respect  to  amputations  in  cases  of 
gun-shot  wounds,  but  all  other  severe  local  injuries.  "  I 
believe  it  to  be  (says  Mr.  Guthrie)  a  stretch  of  fancy  in 
those  surgeons  who  conceive  that  if  the  knife  followed 
the  shot  in  »U  cases,  the  patient  would  have  the  boat 
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'chance  of  success.  No  one  will  deny  that  if  the  shot 
performed  a  regular  amputation,  it  would  not  be  better 
than  to  have  it  to  do  afterward :  but  if  they  mean  to 
say  the  operation  should  in  general  be  performed  im- 
mediately after  the  inj^^ry)  I  can  only  oppose  to  them  the 
facts  above  stated,  and  tlie  general  result  of  my  experi- 
ence, which  is  decideiiiy  in  favour  of  allowing  the  first 
moments  of  agitation  to  pass  over  before  any  thing  be 
done ;  a  period  extending  from  that  to  one,  six,  or  eight 
hours,  according  to  the  difference  of  constitution  and 
the  different  injuries  that  have  been  sustained.  But 
frmn  one  to  three  hours  will  in  most  cases  be  found 
snliicient. — {On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  226,  edit.  2,  Lond. 
1820.)  In  the  first  edition  of  tliis  gentleman's  book, 
some  little  want  of  precision  rather  concealed  his  exact 
meaning  with  respect  to  the  period  of  time  which  should 
,enerally  be  allowed  to  transpire  between  the  receipt 
of  the  injury  and  the  performance  of  amputation;  but 
afler  all  the  disoositisn  to  controversy  upon  this  point, 
it  appears  there  is  little  to  fight  about,  as  there  is  rather 
a  misunderstanding  than  a  difference  of  opinion.  All 
acknowledge  the  advantage  of  doing  the  operation  im- 
mediately, when  the  patient  is  not  faint  and  depressed 
by  the  shock  of  the  accident ;  all  admit  the  prudence 
of  deferring  the  use  of  the  knife  in  other  cases  until  the 
constitution  has  revived  sufficiently  to  be  capable  of 
bearing  the  removal  of  the  limb.-H[Sce  A.  C.  Hutchi- 
son, Pract.  Obs.  in  Surgery,  8vo.  Lond.  edit.  2;  and 
his  farther  Observations  an  the  proper  Period  for  am- 
putating  in  Gun-shot  Wounds,  1817.  Quarrier,  in 
Med.  Chir.  7Va?w.  vol.  8 ;  and  Dewar,  in  Med.  Chir. 
Joum.  AprU,  1819.) 

As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  when  the  necessity  of 
ami)Utation  is  undoubted,  all  delay  is  improper  beyond 
the  short  period  during  wliich  the  faintness  immediately 
arising  from  the  injury  usually  lasts.  In  the  cam- 
paign in  Holland,  1814,  the  most  successful  amputations 
were  those  done  in  the  field-hospitalsi  directly  afler  the 
arrival  of  the  patients,  or  rather,  as  Dr.  Ilennen  has 
expressed  it,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  "  While 
hundreds  are  waiting  for  the  decision  of  the  surgeon,  he 
will  never  be  at  a  loss  to  select  individuals  who  can 
safely  and  advantageously  bear  to  be  operated  upon,  as 
quickly  as  himself,  or  assistants,  can  oflTer  their  aid ; 
but  he  will  betray  a  miserable  want  of  science,  indeed, 
if,  in  this  crowd  of  sufTerens,  he  indiscriminately  ampu- 
tates the  weak,  the  terrified,  the  sinking,  and  the  deter- 
mined. While  he  is  giving  his  aid  to  a  few  of  the  latter 
class,  encouragement  and  a  cordial  will  soon  make  a 
change  in  the  state  of  the  weakly  or  the  terrified ;  and 
a  longer  period  and  more  active  measures  will  render 
even  the  sinking  proper  subjects  for  operation.— (Oij 
Military  Surgery,  p.  45,  ed.  2.)  It  appears  from  some 
returns  collected  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  that  in  the  Peninsula, 
the  comparative  loss,  in  secondary  or  delayed  opera- 
tions, and  in  primary  or  immediate  amputations,  was  as 
follows : — 

Secondary.       Primary. 
Upper  extremities     ....  12     ',    to    .    1 
Lower  extremities    ....    3     .    to    .    1 
The  great  success  attending  amputation  on  the  field 
of  battle  was  also  convincingly  proved  after  the  battle 
of  Toulouse.    Here,  of  47  immediate  amputations,  38 
were  cured,  while  of  the  51  delayed  operations,  on  that 
occasion,  21  had  fatal  terminations. — (P.  42 — 44,  ed.  1.) 
After  the  attack  on  New-Orleans,  out  of  45  primary  am- 
putations, 38  patients  recovered,  while  only  2  of  7  se- 
condary amputations  terminated  in  the  preserv^ation  of 
the  patients.— (Op.  cit.  p.  294,  edit.  2.) 

or  imme!)iate  ampctatiok. 

When  a  limb  that  has  received  a  gim-sliot  wound 
rannot  be  saved,  amputation  should  be  immediately 
practised.  The  firsif  four-and-twenty  hours,  Baron 
Larrey  observes,  are  the  only  time  that  nature  remains 
tranquil  (I  should  say,  she  does  not  remain  quiet  so 
long),  and  we  must  hasten  to  take  advantage  of  this 
period  in  order  to  administer  the  necessary  remedy. 

In  the  army  a  variety  of  circumstances  make  the 
urgency  for  amputation  still  greater.  1.  The  inconve- 
nience attending  the  transport  of  the  wounded  from  the 
field  of  battle  to  the  military  hospitals,  in  carriages 
badly  suspended,  the  jolting  of  which  would  produce 
such  disorder  in  the  wound,  and  in  the  whole  body, 
that  most  patients  would  die  in  the  journey,  especially 
if  it  were  long^  and  the  weather  either  e.\tremely  hot 
or  cold. 


2.  The  danger  of  a  long  continuance  in  the  hoepit 
a  danger  which  amputation  materially  diminishes,  i 
changing  a  gun-shot  injury  into  a  wound  that  may  ] 
speedily  healed,  and  reducing  the  causes  of  fever, 
the  hospital  gangrene. 

3.  The  cases  in  which  there  is  a  necessity  for 
doning  the  wounded.    In  this  circumstance,  it  is 
importance  to  have  amputated,  for  afler  the  operatij 
the  patients  may  remain  t;ome  days  without 
dressed,  and  the  dressings  are  afterward  more 
Besides,  it  might  often  happen,  that  these  unforti 
objects  would  not  meet  with  surgeons  of  sufficient  t\ 
to  do  the  operation ;  a  circumstance,  says  Larrey,  than 
have  seen  happen  among  certain  nations,  whose  cara- 
van-s  for  the  medical  service  of  the  army  {ambulances') 
arc  not  constructed  like  those  in  iLse  with  the  Frenc 

OF    J;A8E3   in   which   amputation    SU0t;LD    BE 
IMMEDIATELY. 

yirst  case.    A  limb  carried  away  by  a  cannon-l 
or  the  explosion  of  a  howitzer  or  bomb,  requires  amp 
tation  without  any  loss  of  time ;  the  least  delay  pu 
the  patient's  life  in  danger. 

In  this  case,  the  necessity  of  the  practice  is  inculc 
by  M.  Faure  himself,  as  well  as  by  Schmucker,  Ri^ 
ter,  Larrey,  Dr.  Thomson,  and  every  modem  wr 
upon  gun-shot  wounds. 

When  a  cannon-ball  has  torn  off  a  limb,  amputatii 
of  the  stump  should  be  performed,  in  order  to  proci| 
the  patient  an  even,  smooth  incision,  instead  of  ani 
gular,  jagged,  and  highly  dangerous  wound.    As 
limb  has  commonly  suffered  a  violent  concussion,  is  i 
most  bereft  of  sense  and  power  of  motion,  and 

bone  frequently  has  a  fissure  extending  some  way  v^ 

wards,  the  amputation  is  sometimes  recommended  t5^ 
be  done,  if  possible,  above  the  nearest  joint.  Were  the 
operation  not  done,  this  kind  of  injury  would  requir^ 
large  and  free  incisions  for  the  extraction  of  for 
bodies,  the  shortening  of  projecting  muscles  and 
dons,  and  the  discharge  of  abscesses ;  and,  as  these  ] 
cisions  are  likely  to  occasion  at  least  sis  much  irritatio 
as  amputation  itself,  without  being  productive  of  equal 
good,  the  avoidance  even  of  pain  cannot  be  urged  as  a 
reason  against  the  practice.  The  occasional  healing  ( 
such  wounds  only  proves,  that  it  is  not  altogether  imp 
sible,  in  certain  instances,  to  eflfect  a  cure  without  amp 
tation.  The  surgeon  can  the  more  readily  make  up  1 
mmd  to  amputate,  as  in  this  case  the  operation  does  not 
occasion  the  loss  of  a  limb.  As  for  the  place  of  tlie 
incision,  no  one  would  be  justified  in  amputating  above 
the  knee,  when  the  limb  is  injured  at  the  foot  or  ankle. 

The  skin  has  been  violently  stretched  and  lacerated; 
the  muscles  have  been  ruptured  and  irregularly 
away;  the  tendons  and  aponeuroses   lacerated; 
nen-es  and  vessels  divided  and  forcibly  dragged ;  la 
the  bones  broken  and  smashed  to  a  greater  or  less 
tent.    These  first  efFccts  are  followed  by  a  gene 
partial  commotion ;  by  a  kind  of  torpor  in  the  injc 
part,  and  a  good  way  above  the  wound ;  by  a  painf 
trembling  in  the  remains  of  the  member,  an  event  that 
is  singularly  afflicting  to  the  patient ;  and  by  a  local 
swelling   preceding   tue   erethismus,  which    quicli" 
shows  itself.    The  hemorrhage,  says  Baron  Larrey,.^ 
accident  much  more  to  be  apprehended  than  has 
supposed,  often  comes  on  a  few  moments  after  the  i 
jury,  and,  if  prompt  succour  were  not  ailbrded,  wo 
put  a  period  to  the  patient's  existence.    "  I  can  ei 
declare,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  activity  of  the  I 
of  flying  surgical  carriages  (ambulance.-!  volantes), 
means  of  which  the  wounded  have  always  been 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  many  soldiers  would 
perished  from  this  accident  alone." 

If  the  operation  is  not  speedily  done,  pain  conunenc 
fever  occurs,  and  the  fimctions  of  the  system  beco 
disordered ;  the  irritation  then  increases,  and  convula 
motions  take  place.  If  the  patieiit  should  not  be  a ' 
tim  to  these  first  symptoms,  gangrene  of  the  sti 
follows,  the  fatal  consctiuences  of  which  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  prevent. 

After  this  short  exposition,  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  in 
this  case,  amputation  ought  to  be  practised  immediately, 
and  to  delay  the  operation,  and  merely  apply  simple 
dressings,  v/ould  bo  afibrding  time  for  the  preceding 
accidents  to  arise. 

At  Strasburg,  during  the  bombardment  of  the  fort  of 
Kell,  in  1792,  three  volunteers,  says  Baron  Larrey,  had 
limbs  shot  off  by  the  explosion  of  shells :  one,  an  ann  • 
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♦n«ther,  a  forearm ;  and  the  third,  a  leg.  They  were 
eonveyed  to  the  hospital  for  the  wounded  in  that  town, 
Which  was  superintended  by  M.  Boy.  Several  days 
were  suffered  to  elapse  before  amputation  was  per- 
firmed  ;  not  one  of  the  patients  escaped. 

At  Mentz,  after  the  retreat  from  PVankfort.  several  of 
the  wounded,  who  had  had  limbs  shot  off,  did  not  have 
amputation  dons  till  some  time  afterward,  and  not  one 
Of  them  recovered. 

At  Nice,  after  the  taking  of  Saourgio,  two  amputa- 
tions were  practised  at  the  hospital  No.  2,  one  of  the 
forearm,  the  other  of  the  arm,  nine  or  ten  days  after 
the  receipt  of  the  injuries :  both  the  patients  died. 

At  PerjHgnan,  Baron  Larrey  visited  two  soldiers,  on 
whom  amputation  had  been  done,  seven  or  eight  days 
after  the  receipt  of  gun-shot  injuries  in  the  action  of  the 
14th  of  July,  1794.  One  had  had  a  leg  shot  off,  and  the 
other  his  right  arm.  Notwithstanding  liarrey's  utmost 
care,  he  could  not  save  their  lives :  one  died  of  tetanus ; 
the  other  of  gangrene. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1805,  two  cannoniers  of  the 
guards,  in  discharging  the  artillery,  had  each  a  hand 
shot  away,  and  all  the  fore  part  of  their  bodies  burnt. 
These  were  the  two  men  whose  office  it  was  to  charge 
the  gun.  At  the  moment  when  they  had  just  rammed 
down  the  wadding  on  the  cartridge,  a  spark  that  had 
been  left  unextinguished,  from  the  neglect  to  keep  the 
touch-hole  closed,  set  fire  to  the  powder:  the  ramrod 
was  violently  repelled  by  the  explosion,  together  with 
every  thing  that  was  situated  in  front  of  the  charge. 
The  right  hand  of  one  of  the  cannoniers  was  com- 
pletely torn  off,  between  the  two  phalanges  of  the  car- 
pus, and  thrown  more  than  two  hundred  paces.  The 
counterrshock  even  threw  the  man  down  into  the  ditch 
of  the  square  of  the  Hdtel  des  Invalides.  The  left 
hand  of  the  other  cannonier  was  torn  away,  together 
with  the  forearm  at  the  elbow-joint,  and  also  forced  to 
a  considerable  distance.  The  tendons  and  muscles 
sustained  vast  injury,  and  the  worst  symptoms  would 
have  occurred,  if  amputation  had  not  been  instantly 
performed.  In  one  case  amputation  was  done  at  the 
vrrist ;  and  in  the  other  at  the  lower  third  of  the  arm. 
The  two  operations  were  followed  by  complete  suc- 
cess, although  the  burns  upon  the  ftice  and  chest,  m 
both  the  patients,  were  serious  and  extensive. 

Second  case.  When  a  body,  propelled  by  gun- 
jMJWder,  strikes  a  limb  in  such  a  manner  as  to  smash 
the  bones,  violently  contuse,  lacerate,  and  deeply  tear 
away  the  soft  parts,  amputation  ought  to  be  immediately 
performed.  If  this  measure  be  neglected,  all  the  injured 
parts  will  soon  be  seized  with  gangrene  ;  and  besides, 
as  Larrey  has  explained,  the  accidents  which  the  gra- 
vity of  the  first  case  produces  will  also  here  be  excited. 
It  is  only  doing  justice  to  the  memory  of  M.  Faure  to 
state,  that  this  second  case  was  one  which  he  also  par- 
ticularly instanced  as  demanding  the  immediate  per- 
formance of  amputation. — (See  Prix  de  PAcad.  Roy  ale 
de  Chirurgie,  t.  8,  p.  23,  ed.  12mo.) 

Tnird  case.  If  a  similar  body  were  to  carry  away  a 
great  mass  of  the  soft  parts,  and  the  principal  vessels 
of  a  limb  (of  the  thigh,  for  instance),  without  frac- 
turing the  bone,  the  patient  would  be  in  a  state  demand- 
ing immediate  amputation  ;  for,  independently  of  the 
accidents  which  would  originate  from  a  considerable 
loss  of  substance,  the  limb  must  inevitably  mortify. 
Mr.  Guthrie  also  says, "  A  cannon-shot  destroying  the 
artery  and  vein  on  the  inside  (of  the  thigh),  without 
injuring  the  bone,  requires  amputation."— (P.  185.) 
When,  however,  the  femoral  artery  or  vein  is  injured  by 
a  musket-ball,  or  small  canister-shot,  this  gentleman  re- 
commends tying  the  vessel  above  and  below  the  wouod 
In  if ,  if  the  nature  of  the  case  be  evinced  by  hemorrhage. 
',  ■  ))Clieves,  that  when  both  vein  and  artery  are 
I.  amputation  is  necessary.— (P.  186.)  With  re- 
'.')  bleeding  from  the  femoral  vein,  as  it  may  easily 
DC  sropped  by  moderate  pressure,  the  propriety  of  using 
any  ligature  at  all  is  questionable. 

'*  An  injury  of  the  femoral  artery  (observes  Mr. 
Gutliri'O  reiiuiring  an  operation,  accompanied  with 
fracture  of  the  bone  of  the  most  simple  kind,  is  a  proper 
c«sft  for  immediate  amputation ;  for,  although  many 
-  "  nts  would  recover  from  cither  accident  alone,  none 
I,  I  believe,  surmount  the  two  united ;  and  the 
r  the  accident  is  in  the  thigh,  the  more  imperious 
IS  I  hi;  necessity  for  ampalal'ion.''— {Guthrie,  On  Gun- 
$hot  Wounds,  p.  187.) 

Fourth  case.    A  grane-shnt  strikes  the  thick  part  of 


a  member,  breaks  the  bone,  div.des  and  tears  tiie  mus- 
cles, and  destroys  the  large  nerves,  without,  however, 
touching  the  main  artery.  According  to  Larrey,  this 
IS  a  fourth  case  requiring  immediate  amputation. 

Mr.  Guthrie  seems  to  coincide  on  this  point  with 
Larrey  :  "  If  a  cannon-shot  strike  the  back  part  of  the 
thigh,  and  carry  away  the  muscular  part  behind,  and 
with  It  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  amputation  is  necessary, 
even  if  the  bone  be  untouched,  &c.  In  this  case,  I 
would  not  perform  the  operation  by  the  circular  inci- 
sion, but  would  preserve  a  flap  from  the  fore  part  or 
sides,  as  I  could  get  it,  to  cover  the  bone,  which  should 
be  short."— (Guthrie,  On  Gun-shot  Woimds  of  the  Ex- 
tremities, p.  184.) 

Fifth  case.  If  a  spent  cannon-shot,  or  one  that  has 
been  reflected,  should  strike  a  member  obliquely,  without 
producing  a  solution  of  continuity  in  the  skin, 'as  often 
happens,  the  parts  which  resist  its  action,  such  as  the 
bones,  muscles,  tendons,  aponeuroses,  and  vessels  may 
be  ruptured  and  lacerated.  The  extent  of  the  internal 
disorder  is  to  be  examined ;  and  if  the  bones  should  feel 
through  the  soft  parts,  as  if  they  were  smashed,  and  if 
there  should  be  reason  to  suspect,  from  the  swelling, 
and  a  sort  of  fluctuation,  that  the  vessels  are  lacerated', 
amputation  ought  to  be  immediately  practised.  We 
learn  from  Larrey,  that  this  is  al.so  the  advice  of  Baron 
Percy.  Sometimes,  however,  the  vessels  and  bones 
escape  injury,  and  the  muscles  are  almost  the  only 
parts  disordered.  In  this  circumstance  we  are  enjoined 
to  follow  the  counsel  of  De  la  Martiniere,  who  recom- 
mended making  an  incision  through  the  skin.  By  this 
means,  a  quantity  of  thick  blackish  blwd  will  be  dis- 
chargsd,  and  the  practitioner  must  await  events.  Ac- 
cording to  Larrey,  such  incision  is  equally  necessary  in 
the  preceding  case  before  amputation,  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  extent  of  the  mischief  which  the  parts  have 
sustained. 

It  is  to  such  injury  done  to  infernal  organs,  tbat  we 
must  ascribe  the  death  of  many  individuals,  which  was 
for  a  long  while  attrib\ited  to  the  commotion  produced  in 
the  air.— (See  Ravaton,  Traits  des  Plaicsd'Armes  a  feu.) 

Although,  says  Larrey,  this  opinion  has  been  sanc- 
tioned by  surgeons  of  high  repute,  we  may  easily  con- 
vince ourselves  of  its  falsity,  if  we  carr^'ully  consider, 
1st,  the  direction  and  course  of  solid  hard  bodies,  and 
their  relation  to  the  air  through  which  they  have  to 
pass;  2dly,  the  internal  disorder  observable  in  the  dead 
bodies  of  persons  whose  death  is  imputed  to  the  mero 
impression  of  he  air  agitated  by  the  ball  ;  3dly,  the 
projierties  of  the  elastic  substances,  such  as  the  integu- 
ments, cellular  substance,  &c.,  struck  by  the  shot. 

It  is  universally  agreed  among  philosophers,  that  a 
solid  body,  moving  in  a  fluid,  only  acts  upon  a  column 
of  this  fluid,  the  base  of  which  column  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  surface  which  the  solid  body  presents. — (See  Le 
Vacher  sur  quelques  Particularites  concemant  les 
Plaies  faites  par  Armes  a  fev,  in  M.m.  de  VAcad.  de 
Chirurgie,  t.\\,p.  34.  ed.  i2mo.) 

Thus,  a  cannon-ball,  in  traversing  a  space  equal  to 
its  diameter,  can  only  displace  a  portion  of  air,  in  the 
relation  of  three  to  two,  compared  with  the  size  of  the 
shot.  This  fluid,  in  consequence  of  its  divisibility  and 
homogenealness  with  the  ambient  air,  is  dispersed  in 
all  directions,  and  confounded  with  the  total  mass  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  effects  of  this  aeriform  substance 
amount  to  nothing,  and  not  a  doubt  can  be  entertained, 
that  if  there  is  the  slightest  solution  of  continuity  of 
any  part  of  the  body,  it  must  depend  upon  the  direct 
action  of  the  ball  itself. 

Besides,  if  the  quickness  of  the  motion  of  a  ball  bes 
considered,  which  quickness  is  known  to  diminish  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  the  squares  of  the  distance,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  space  through  which  the  shot  has  passed 
before  striking  the  object  against  which  it  was  di- 
rected, will  already  have  materially  lessened  the  cele- 
rity of  the  projectile,  while  the  motion  of  the  "olumn 
of  air  must  be  totally  lost. 

The  different  movements  which  the  ball  describes  in 
its  course,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  skin,  enable  us  to  ex- 
plain how  internal  injuries  are  produced,  without  any 
external  solution  of  continuity,  and  often  even  without 
icchyinoses.  The  motion  communicated  to  the  ball  by 
tlie  power  which  projects  it  is,  for  a  given  sjjace,  recti* 
linear.  If,  at  this  distance,  it  strikes  against  the  body. 
it  carries  the  part  away  to  an  extent  proportioned  (• 
the  mass  with  which  it  touches  the  part.  But  the  ball, 
after  having  traversed  a  certain  distance,  undcrgooa 
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in  consetmence  of  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  the  at- 
traction of  gravity,  a  change  of  motion,  and  now  turns 
on  its  own  axis  in  the  diagonal  direction. 

If  the  shot  should  strike  any  rounded  part  of  the 
body,  towards  the  end  of  its  course,  it  will  run  round 
a  great  portion  of  the  circumference  of  the  part,  by  the 
effect  of  its  curvilinear  movement.  It  is  also  in  this 
manner,  observes  Larrey,  that  the  wheel  of  a  carriage 
acts  in  passing  obliquely  over  the  thigh  or  leg  of  an 
individual  stretched  upon  the  ground.  In  this  case, 
the  results  are  the  same  as  those  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking.  The  most  elastic  parts  yield  to  the  im- 
pulse of  the  contusing  body ;  while  such  as  offer  re- 
sistance, as,  for  instance,  the  bones,  tendons,  muscles, 
and  aponeuroses,  are  fractured,  ruptured,  and  lacerated. 
For  the  same  reason,  it  sometunes  happens  that  the 
viscera  are  similarly  injured. 

At  first  sight,  all  the  parts  appear  to  be  entire ;  but 
a  careful  examination  will  not  let  us  remain  long  in 
doubt  about  the  internal  mischief.  In  this  case,  an  ec- 
chymosis  cannot  manifest  itself  outwardly,  because 
the  extravasation  of  blood  naturally  takes  place  in  the 
deep  excavations  occasioned  by  the  rupture  of  the 
muscles  and  other  parts,  and  because  this  fluid  cannot 
xnake  its  way  through  the  texture  of  the  skin.  Such 
extravasations  can  only  be  detected  by  the  touch. 

The  foregoing  reasoning  is  supported  by  experience. 
How  often,  says  Larrey,  have  we  not  seen  the  ball 
carry  away  pieces  of  helmets,  hats,  cartridge-boxes, 
knapsacks,  or  other  parts  of  the  soldier's  dress,  with- 
out doing  any  other  injury  1  The  same  ball,  perhaps, 
takes  off  his  arm,  often  at  a  time  when  it  is  closely  ap- 
plied to  the  body  of  his  comrade,  and  yet  the  latter 
does  not  receive  the  slightest  harm.  The  shot  may 
pass  between  the  thighs,  and  these  members  hardly 
exhibit  an  ecchymosis  at  the  points  which  are  gently 
grazed ;  the  only  example  in  which  ecchymosis  does 
occur.  In  other  instances,  the  ball  severs  the  arm 
from  the  trunk,  and  the  functions  of  the  thoracic  vis- 
cera are  not  at  all  injured. 

Baron  Larrey  then  relates  the  following  case,  which  is 
analogous  to  one  which  I  saw  near  Antwerp,  and  have 
already  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  columns.  M.  M^get, 
a  captain,  marching  in  the  front  of  a  square  of  men,  in 
the  heat  of  the  battle  of  Altzey,  30th  March,  1793,  had 
his  right  leg  nimost  entirely  carried  away  by  a  large 
cannon-shot,  without  the  contiguous  limb  of  his  lieute- 
nant, who  was  as  close  as  possible  to  him,  receiving 
the  least  injury.  The  violent  general  commotion  ex- 
cited, and  the  extreme  severity  of  the  weather,  made 
this  officer's  condition  imminently  perilous.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  symptoms,  however,  was  checked  by  am- 
putation, which  was  instantly  performed.  M.  M6get 
•was  then  conveyed  to  the  hospital  at  Landau,  fifteen 
league:^  from  the  field  of  battle,  where  he  got  quite 
■well 

Larrey  declines  relating  immeroua  other  analogous 
amputations,  which  he  has  been  called  upon  to  practise 
under  the  same  circumstances.  M.  Buffy,  a  captain  of 
the  artillery  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  was  struck  by 
a  howitzer ;  his  left  arm  being  injured,  and  his  head  so 
nearly  grazed  that  the  corner  of  his  hat,  which  was 
placed  forwards  over  his  face,  was  shot  away  as  far  as 
the  crown.  This  officer,  the  skin  of  whose  nose  was 
even  torn  off,  was  not  deprived  of  his  senses,  and  he 
•was  actually  courageous  enough  to  continue  for  some 
minutes  commanding  his  company.  At  length,  he  was 
conveyed  to  Larrey's  ambulance,  who  amputated  his 
arm :  in  about  a  month  the  patient  was  well. 

Larrey  expresses  his  belief,  that  what  have  been  er- 
roneously termed  wind  contusions,  if  attended  with 
the  mischief  above  specified,  require  immediate  ampu- 
tation. The  least  delay  makes  the  patient's  preserva- 
tion extremely  doubtful.  The  internal  injury  of  the 
member  may  be  ascertained  by  the  touch,  by  the  loss 
of  motion,  by  the  little  sensibility  retained  by  the  parts, 
which  have  been  struck  :  and,  lastly,  by  practisuig  an 
incision,  as  already  recommended. 

In  order  to  confirm  the  principle  wliich  he  endeavours 
to  establish  in  opposition  to  many  writers,  Larrey  in- 
dulges himself  with  the  following  digression. 

At  the  siege  of  Roses,  two  cannoniers,  having  nearly 
Similar  v/ounds,  were  brought  from  the  trenches  to  the 
ambulance,  which  Baron  Larrey  had  posted  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Palau.  They  had  been  struck  by  a  large  shot, 
which,  towards  the  termination  of  its  course,  had 
grazed  posteriorly  both  shoulders.    In  one,  Larrey  per- 
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ceived  a  slight  ecchymosis  over  all  the  back  part  of  th^ 
trunk  without  any  apparent  solution  of  continuity 
Respiration  hardly  went  on,  and  the  man  spit  up  % 
large  quantity  of  frothy  vermilion  blood.  The  p«" 
was  small  and  intermitting,  and  the  extremities  W| 
cold.  He  died  an  hour  after  the  accident,  as 
had  prognosticated.  This  gentleman  opened  the 
in  the  presence  of  M.  Dubois,  inspector  of  the  milifc 
hospitals  of  the  army  of  the  eastern  Pyrenees, 
skin  was  entire;  the  muscles,  aponeuroses,  n 
and  vessels  of  the  shoulders  were  ruptured  and 
rated,  the  scapula  broken  in  pieces,  the  spinous 
cesses  of  the  corresponding  dorsal  vertebrae,  and" 
jK)sterior  extremity  of  the  adjacent  ribs,  fractured 
The  spinal  marrow  had  suffered  injury ;  the  neighbour- 
ing part  of  the  lungs  was  lacerated,  and  a  con.sider 
extravasation  had  taken  place  in  each  cavity  of] 
chest. 

The  second  cannonier  died  of  similar  sjTnp 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  his  arrival  at  the  1 
pital.    On  opening  the  body,  the  same  sort  of  misct 
was  discovered,  as  in  the  preceding  example. 

In  the   German  campaigns  of  the  French 
Larrey  met  with  several  similar  cases,  and  acci 
examination  has  invariably  convinced  him  of  the 
rect  action  of  a  spherical  body,  propelled  by  means  ] 
gunpowder. 

Sixth  case.  According  to  Baron  Larrey,  when  ,^^ 
articular  heads  are  much  broken,  especially  thoSST 
which  form  the  joints  of  the  foot  or  knee,  and  the  liga- 
ments which  strengthen  these  articulations  are  bro- 
ken and  lacerated  by  the  fire  of  a  howitzer  or  a  grape- 
shot,  or  other  kind  of  ball,  immediate  amputation  is  in- 
dispensable. The  same  indication  would  occur,  were 
the  ball  lodged  in  the  thickness  of  the  articular  head 
of  a  bone,  or  were  it  so  engaged  in  the  joint  as  not 
to  admit  of  being  extracted  by  simple  and  ordinary, 
means. — (See  also  Guthrie  on  Gun-shot  Wounds^s 
197.)  *^ 

Fractures  extending  into  the  joints,  and  accompa 
with  great  laceration  of  the  ligaments,  were  case 
gun-shot  injuries  pointed  out  by  M.  Faure  as  indisj 
sably  requiring  immediate  amputation. — (See  Prix] 
I'Acad.  de  Chir.  t.  8.)  Thus  we  sec,  that  this  ant 
was  not  so  averse  to  early  amputation  as  several  ] 
dern  •writers  have  represented. 

It  is  only  in  this  manner  that  the  patients  cat 
rescued  from  the  dreadful  pain,  the  spasmodic  af 
tions,  the  violent  convulsions,  the  acute  fever,  the 
siderable  tension,  and  the  general  inflammation  of] 
limb,  which,  Larrey  observes,  are  the  invariable 
sequences  of  bad  fractures  of  the  large  joints.    _ 
adds  this  author,  if  the  voice  of  experience  be  not ! 
tened  to,  and  amputation  be  deferred,  the  parts  becc 
disorganized,  and  the  patient's  life  is  put  into 
peril. 

It  is  evident,  says  he,  that  in  this  case  if  we  ■wisl 
prevent  the  patient  from  dying  of  the  subsequent  syi 
toms,  amputation  should  be  performed  before  twelj 
or  at  most  twenty-f»)ur  hours  have  elapsed :  even  ; 
Faure  himself  professed  this  opinion  in  regard  to 
tain  descriptions  of  injury.— (M^m.  de  Chir.  Milita 
t.2.) 

With  respect  to  wounds  of  the  knee,  the  sentime 
of  Mr.  Guthrie  nearly  coincide  with  those  of  La 
"  I  most  solemnly  protest  (says  Mr.  G.),  I  do  not , 
member  a  case  do  well,  in  which  I  knew  the  artici 
ing  end  of  the  femur  or  tibia  to  be  fractured  by  a 
that  passed  through  the  joint,  although  I  have 
great  numbers,  even  to  the  last  battle  of  Toulouse.j 
know  that  persons  wounded  in  this  way  have  livi 
for  a  recovery  it  cannot  be  called,  where  the  limb] 
useless,  bent  backwards,  and  a  constant  source  of  i| 
tation  and  distress,  after  several  months  of  acute  i 
fering,  to  obtain  even  this  partial  security  from 
pending  death ;  but  if  one  case  of  recovery  should 
take  place  in  fifty,  is  it  any  sort  of  equivalent  for  the 
sacrifice  of  the  other  forty-nine  ?  Or  is  the  preserving 
of  a  limb  of  this  kind  an  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  one 
man  ?"— (On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  196.) 

In  the  attack  of  the  village  of  Merksam,  near  An 
werp,  early  in  1814,  a  soldier  of  the  95th  regiment 
brought  to  our  field-hospital,  having  received  a  mus 
ball  through  the  knee-joint.    The  staff-surgeons 
duty,  and  Mr.  Curtis,  surgeon  of  the  1st  guards,  were 
preparing  to  amputate  the  limb,  when  a  surgeon  at- 
tached to  the  93tb,  urgently  recommended  deferring  | 
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'peration.  Superficial  dressings  were  applied,  and 
patient  sent  to  the  rear.  He  lived  several  months 
the  accident,  at  times  affording  hopes  of  a  perfect 
cry ;  but  in  the  end,  he  fell  a  victim  to  hectic 
..itoms. 

indeed,  such  ia  the  general  unfortunate  result  of 
these  cases,  that  Dr.  Hcnnen  lays  it  down  as  a  law  of 
military  surgery,  that  no  lacerated  joint,  particularly 
the  knee,  ankle,  or  elbow,  should  ever  leave  the  field 
unamputated  where  the  patient  is  not  obviously  sink- 
ing.—(0«  Military  Surgery,  p.  41,  ed.  2.) 

According  to  Mr.  Guthrie,  fractures  of  the  patella, 
without  injury  of  the  other  bones,  admit  of  delay,  pro- 
vided the  bone  is  not  much  splintered. 

Seventh  case.  Larrey  observes,  that  if  a  large  bis- 
cayen.  asmall  cannon-shot,  or  a  piece  of  a  bomb-shell, 
in  passing  through  the  substance  of  a  member,  should 
have  extensively  denuded  the  bone  without  breaking 
it,  amputation  is  equally  indicated,  although  the  soft 
parts  may  not  appear  to  have  particularly  suffered. 
Indeed,  the  violent  concussion  produced  by  the  acci- 
dent has  shaken  and  disorganized  all  the  parts ;  the 
medullary  substance  is  injured,  the  vessels  are  lace- 
rated, the  nerves  immoderately  stretched,  and  thrown 
into  a  state  of  stupor;  the  muscles  are  deprived  of 
their  tone ;  and  the  circulation  and  sensibility  in  the 
iimb  are  obstructed.  Before  we  decide,  however,  Ba- 
ron Larrey  cautions  us  to  observe  atlentively  the  symp- 
toms which  characterize  this  kind  of  disorder.  The 
case  can  be  supposed  to  happen  only  in  the  leg  where 
ihe  bone  is  very  superficial,  and  merely  covered  at  its 
anterior  part  with  the  skin. 

The  following  are  described  as  the  sjmptoms :  the 
limb  is  insensible,  the  foot  cold  as  ice,  the  bone  partly 
exposed,  and,  on  careful  examination,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  integuments,  and  even  the  periosteum,  are  ex- 
tensively detached  from  it.  The  commotion  extends  to 
a  considerable  distance  ;  the  functions  of  the  body  are 
disordered ;  and  all  the  secretions  experience  a  more  or 
less  palpable  disturbance.  The  intellectual  faculties 
are  suspended,  and  the  circulation  is  retarded.  The 
pulse  is  small  and  concentrated;  the  countenance  pale  ; 
and  the  eyes  have  a  dull,  moist  appearance.  The  pa- 
tient feels  such  anxiety,  that  he  cannot  long  remain 
in  one  posture,  and  requests  that  his  leg  may  be  quickly 
taken  off,  as  it  incommodes  him  severely,  and  he  expe- 
riences very  acute  pain  in  the  knee.  When  all  these 
characteristic  symptoms  are  conjoined,  says  Larrey, 
we  should  not  hesitate  to  amputate  immediately :  for 
otherwise  the  leg  will  be  attacked  with  sphacelus,  and 
the  patient  certainly  perish. 

Larrey  adduces  several  interesting  cases  in  support 
of  the  preceding  observations. 

Eighth  case.  When  a  large  ginglymoid  articulation, 
such  as  the  elbow,  or  especally  the  knee,  has  been  ex- 
tensively opened  with  a  cutting  instrument,  and  blood 
is  extravasated  in  the  joint,  Larrey  deems  immediate 
amputation  necessary.  In  these  cases,  the  synovial 
membranes,  the  ligaments,  and  aponeuroses  inflame, 
the  part  swells,  and  erethismus  rapidly  takes  place ; 
and  acute  pains,  abscesses,  deep  sinuses,  caries,  febrile 
symptoms,  and  death  are  the  speedy  consequences. 
Larrey  has  seen  numerous  subjects  die  of  such  injuries, 
on  account  of  the  operation  having  been  postponed 
through  a  hope  of  saving  the  limb.  In  his  Memoires 
de  Chirurgie  Militaire,  torn.  2,  some  of  these  are  de- 
tailed. 

Although  a  wound  may  penetrate  a  joint,  yet  if  it  be 
small,  and  unattended  with  extravasation  of  blood,  M. 
Larrey  informs  us,  it  will  generally  heal,  provided  too 
much  compression  be  not  employed.  This  gentleman 
believes  in  the  common  doctrine  of  the  pernicious  effect 
of  the  air  on  the  cavities  of  the  body;  yet  in  this  place 
a  doubt  seems  to  affect  him :  speaking  of  the  less  dan- 
ger of  small  wounds  of  joints,  he  says,  "  d  quoi  tient 
cette  diff  rence,  jiuisque  fair  pmetre  dans  Varticula- 
tion  dans  Vun  comme  dans  I  autre  casl" 

When  two  limbs  have  been  at  the  same  time  so  in- 
jured a.s  to  require  amputation,  we  should  not  be  afraid 
of  amputating  them  both  immediately,  without  any  in- 
terval. We  have,  says  Larrey,  several  times  performed 
this  double  amputation  with  almost  as  much  success 
as  the  amputation  of  a  single  member.  He  has  re- 
corded an  excellent  case  in  confirmation  of  this  state- 
ment.—(liern.  de  Chir.  Militaire.  t.  2,  p.  478.) 

When  a  limb  is  differently  injured  at  the  same  time 
In  two  places,  and  one  of  the  wounds  requires  ampu- 


tation (suppose  a  wound  of  the  leg  with  a  splintered 
fracture  of  the  bone,  and  a  second  of  the  thigh,  done 
with  a  ball,  but  without  any  fracture  of  the  os  femoris, 
or  other  bad  accident),  Larrey  recommends  us  first  to 
dress  the  simple  wound  of  the  thigh  and  amputate  the 
leg  immediately  afterward,  if  the  knee  be  free  from 
injury.  When  it  is  necessary  to  amputate  above  this 
joint,  the  less  important  wound  need  not  be  dressed 
till  after  the  operation,  provided  it  can  be  comprehended 
in  the  section  of  the  member,  or  be  so  near  the  place 
of  the  incision  as  to  alter  the  indication.  When  the 
wound  demanding  amputation  is  the  upper  one,  the 
operation  of  course  is  to  be  done  above  it,  without 
paying  any  regard  to  the  injury  situated  lower  dowTi. 

Ninth  case.  To  the  foregoing  species  of  gun-shot 
wounds,  pointed  out  by  Baron  Larrey  as  urgently  re- 
quiring immediate  amputation,  my  own  experience  and 
the  observations  of  Dr.  Thomson  justify  me  in  adding 
compound  fractures  of  the  thigh  from  gun-shot  violence. 
I  am  particularly  glad  that  the  latter  gentleman  has 
devoted  a  proper  degree  of  attention  to  these  cases ;  for 
the  opportunities  which  I  had  of  judging  when  abroad, 
incline  me  to  believe,  that  military  surgeons  are  hardly 
yet  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  propriety  of  imme 
diate  amputation  in  gun-shot  fractures  cf  the  thigh. 
There  were  brought  into  my  hospital  at  Oudenbosch, 
in  1814,  about  eight  of  such  cases,  all  in  the  worst  state 
for  an  operation,  because  several  days  had  elapsed  after 
the  receipt  of  the  injuries.  All  these  patients  died,  ex- 
cepting one,  whose  fracture  was  not  far  above  the  con- 
dyles, and  I  do  not  know,  that  he  ever  regained  a  very 
useful  limb.  Another  had  indeed  been  rescued  by  am- 
putation from  the  dangers  of  the  injury;  but  was  un- 
fortunately lost  by  secondary  hemorrhage  about  three 
days  after  the  operation.  The  bleeding  was  almost 
instantly  suppressed;  yet  such  was  the  weakness  of 
the  patient,  that  the  irritation  of  securing  the  vessol, 
and  the  loss  of  blood  together,  destroyed  at  once  everj' 
hope  of  recovery.  Were  I  to  judge,  then,  from  my 
own  personal  observations  in  the  army,  and  from  some 
other  cases  which  I  saw  under  my  colleagues,  I  should 
without  hesitation  recommend  immediate  amputation 
in  all  cases  of  compound  fractures  of  the  thigh,  caused 
by  grape-shot,  musket-balls,  &c.  If  there  are  any  ex- 
ceptions to  this  advice,  they  are  such  as  are  specified 
in  the  article  Amputation. 

"  Gun-shot  fractures  of  the  thigh  (says  Dr.  J.  Thom- 
son) have  been  universally  allowed  to  be  attended  with 
a  high  degree  of  danger ;  indeed,  till  of  late  years,  very 
few  instances  have  been  recorded  of  recovery  from 
these  injuries.  Ravaton  acknowledges,  that  in  his 
long  and  extensive  experience,  he  had  never  seen  an 
example  of  recovery  from  a  gun-shot  fracture  of  the 
thigh ;  and  Bilguer,  in  his  calculations  with  regard  to 
those  who  recover-from  gun-shot  fractures,  sets  aside 
those  of  the  thigh-bone  as  being  of  a  nature  altogether 
hopeless.  In  the  present  improved  state  of  military 
surgery,  instances  not  unfrequently  occur  of  recovery 
from  this  fracture ;  but  of  these  the  number  will  be 
found,  I  believe,  to  be  exceedingly  small  in  compari- 
son with  tliose  who  die,  particularly  when  the  fracture 
has  had  its  seat  above  the  middle  of  the  bone,  &c. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Percy,  scarcely  two 
of  ten  recover  of  those  who  have  suffered  gun-shot  frac- 
tures of  the  thigh-bone.  Mr.  Guthrie,  who  seems  to 
have  paid  greater  attention  to  this  subject  than  any  pre- 
ceding author,  says,  that  "  upon  a  review  of  the  many- 
cases  which  I  have  seen,  I  do  not  believe  that  more 
than  one-sixth  recovered  so  as  to  have  useful  limbs; 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  died  either  with  or  without 
amputation;  and  the  limbs  of  the  remaining  sixth  were 
not  only  nearly  useless,  but  a  cause  of  much  uneasi- 
ness to  them  tor  the  remainder  of  their  lives."— (See 
Guthrie  on  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  191.) 

"  In  fractures  by  musket-bullets  of  the  lower  iiart  of 
the  thigh-bone  (says  Dr.  Thomson)  recovery  not  un- 
frequently takes  place,  and  both  Schmucker  a.,d  Mr 
Guthrie  conceive,  that  they  are  injuries  in  which  am- 
putation may  be  delayed  with  'safety.  It  would  be 
very  agreeable,  that  this  opinion  should  be  confirmed 
by  future  experience ;  but  it  appears  to  me,  that  before 
it  can  be  received  as  a  maxim  m  military  surgery, 
much  more  extensive  and  accurate  observation  than 
we  yet  possess,  will  be  required  with  regard  to  the 
proportion  of  those  who  recover  without  amputation, 
or  after  secondary  operations,  and  of  those  who  recover 
after  primary  amputation.    Of  those  wlio  had  suffered 
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this  lnjur>',  we  saw  comparatively  but  a  small  number 
recovering  in  Belgium,  and  they  had  been  attended 
with  severe  local  and  constit  itional  symptoms."— (See 
Obs.  made  in  the  Military  Hospitals  in  Belgium,  p.  247, 
tt  seq.) 

In  the  article  Amputation  1  have  described  the  man- 
ner in  which  balls  produce  fissures  of  several  inches 
in  length  in  the  thigh-bone.  This  state  of  the  bone, 
observes  Dr.  Thomson,  must  be  very  unfavourable  to 
recovery,  and  his  conclusion  is,  that  in  general,  even 
in  fractures  of  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh-bone,  a 
greater  number  of  lives  \vill  be  preserved  in  military 
practice  by  immediate  amputation,  than  by  attempting 
the  cure  without  that  operation.  "  When  the  bone  ap- 
pears, on  a  careful  examination,  to  be  broken  without 
being  much  splintered,  and  when  the  patient  can  be  re- 
moved easily  to  a  place  of  rest  and  safety,  it  may  be 
right  to  attempt  to  preserve  the  limb  ;  but  if  the  bone 
be  much  splintered,  or  if  the  conveyance  is  to  be  long 
or  uncertain,  it  will,  in  most  instances,  I  am  convinced, 
be  a  much  safer  practice,  even  in  fractures  of  this  part 
of  the  thigh-bone,  to  amputate  without  delay. 

Musket-bullets,  in  passing  through  the  femur  near  to 
the  knee-joint,  produce  fissures  of  the  condyles,  which 
generally  communicate  with  the  joint.  These  cases, 
like  those  in  which  the  bullets  have  passed  directly 
through  tlte  joint,  require  immediate  amputation. 

The  writings  of  military  surgeons  contain  but  few 
histories  of  cases  in  which  the  thigh-bone  had  been 
fractured  above  its  middle  by  the  passage  of  musket- 
bullets.  These  are  cases,  I  believe,  which  have  gene- 
rally had  a  fatal  termination ;  and  the  danger  attendant 
upon  the  amputation  which  they  require  seems  long 
to  have  deterred  surgeons  from  attempting  to  ascertain 
what  advantages  might  be  derived  fVom  the  employ- 
ment of  that  operation.  Schnmcker  recommends,  and 
states  that  he  liad  practised  with  success,  immediate 
amputation  in  those  cases  in  which  a  sufficient  space 
■was  left  belcw  the  groin  for  the  application  of  the 
tourniquet.  It  is  curious  to  remark,  in  the  history  of 
amputation,  how  long  surgeons  were  in  discovering 
the  ease  and  safety  with  which  the  femoral  artery  may 
be  compressed  by  the  fingers,  or  pads,  in  its  passage 
over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  Boy,  from  the  immediate 
danger,  protracted  suffering,  and  ultimate  want  of  suc- 
cess which  he  had  observed  to  follow  this  kind  of  in- 
jury, urges  strenuously  the  propriety  of  immediate  am- 
putation. Mr.  Guthrie's  opiryon,  with  regard  to  the 
dangerous  nature  of  these  injuries,  and  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  in  them  from  immediate  amputation,  coin- 
cides in  every  respect  with  those  of  Schmuckcr  and 
Boy.  He  observes,  that  those  whose  thigh-bone  has 
been  fractiu-ed  in  its  upper  part  by  a  musket-bullet  ge- 
nerally die  with  great  suffering,  before  the  end  of  the 
sixth  or  eighth  week  ;  and  that  few  even  of  tnose  es- 
«;ape,  in  whom  that  bone  has  been  fractured  in  its  mid- 
dle part.  Of  the  few  whom  we  saw,  who  had  survived 
gun-shot  fractures  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh-bone 
in  Belgium,  scarcely  any  one  could  be  said  to  be  in  a 
favourable  condition.  In  all,  the  limbs  were  much 
contracted,  distorted,  and  swollen,  and  abscesses  had 
formed  round  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fractured 
extremities  of  the  bones.  In  some  instances,  these  ab- 
scesses had  extended  down  the  thigh;  but  more  fre- 
quently they  passed  upwards  and  occupied  the  region 
of  the  hip-joint  and  buttocks.  In  several  in.stances,  in 
which  incisions  had  been  made  for  the  evacuation  of 
matter,  the  fractured  and  exfoliating  extremities  of  the 
bones,  sometimes  comminuted,  and  sometimes  form- 
ing the  whole  cylinder,  could  be  felt  bare,  rough,  and 
extensively  separated  from  the  soft  parts  which  sur- 
rounded them.  In  other  instances,  these  extremities 
were  partially  enclosed  in  depositions  of  new  bone, 
which,  firom  the  quantity  thrown  out,  seemed  to  be  pre- 
sent in  a  morbid  degree.  It  was  obvious,  that  in  all  of 
these  cases,  several  months  would  be  required  for  tlie 
reunion  of  the  fractured  extremities ;  that  in  some 
much  pain  and  misery  were  still  to  be  endured  from 
<he  processes  of  suppuration,  ulceration,  exlbliation, 
and  ejection  of  dead  bone ;  that  in  some  cases,  the  pa- 
tients were  incurring  great  danger  from  hectic  fever 
and  from  diarrhoea;  that  the  ultimate  recovery  in  most 
of  them  was  doubtful,  and  that  of  those  in  whom  this 
might  take  place,  there  was  but  little  probability  that 
any  would  be  able  to  use  their  limbs  I  The  sight  of 
these  cases  (says  Dr.  Thomson)  made  a  deep  impres- 
■ion  upon  my  mind  and  has  tended  to  increase  my  con- 
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viction  that  this  is,  of  all  others,  tlic  class  of  injur 
in  which  immediate  amputation  is  most  indLspensah 
required."— (See  Obs.  made  in  the  Military  Hospitc 
in  Belgium,  p.  254—258.) 

Dr.  Thomson  adds,  that  what  has  been  said  of  i 
danger  of  fractures  produced  by  musket-bullets  inl 
upper  part  of  the  femur,  is  true  in  a  still  greater  de 
of  those  which  have  their  seat  in  the  neck  or  he 
of  that  bone.  In  such  instances.  Dr.  Tliomson  jc 
the  generality  of  modern  army  surgeons  in  strong 
recommending  amputation  at  the  hip-joint;  a  subj« 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken.— (See  Amputation,] 

ON    (;lT.N-««HOT    W017NDS    IN   WHICH    AMPrTATlON   M;| 
BE    DEFBRRKn. 

If,  says  Baron  Larrey,  it  be  possible  to  specify  tl 
cases  in  which  amputation  ought  to  be  immediately 
performed,  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  d  priori,  those 
which  will  require  the  operation  subsequently.    Ob 
gun-shot  wound,  for  example,  will  be  cured  by  ordini 
treatment,  while  another  that  is  at  first  less  seve 
will  afterward  render  amputation  indispensable,  wl 
ther  this  be  owing  to  the  patient's  bad  constitution,  or 
the  febrile  complaints  which  are  induced.    However 
this  may  be,  the  safe  rule  for  fulfilling  the  indication 
that  presents  itself  is,  to  amputate  consecutively  only 
in  circumstances  in  which  every  endeavour  to  save 
the  limb  is  manifestly  in  vain.    Upon  this  point  Larrey^ 
doctrine  differs  from  that  of  Faure. 

The  latter  practitioner  admits  cases,  which  he  ter 
cases  of  the  second  kind,  in  which  he  delays  amp 
tation,  not  with  any  hope  of  saving  the  limb,  but  irt 
order  to  let  the  first  symptoms  subside.  The  operation 
done  between  the  fifteenth  and  twentieth  day  appeara. 
to  him  less  dangerous  than  when  performed  imt 
diately  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury.  At  the  ab 
period,  according  to  M.  Faure,  the  commotion  oc^ 
sioned  by  the  gun-shot  injury  is  dispelled ;  the  ])atie 
can  reconcile  himself  to  amputation,  the  mere  mention 
of  which  fills  the  pusillanimous  with  terror  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree;  the  debility  of  the  individual  is 
objection;  and  it  is  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  "  that  i 
consequences  of  every  amputation,  done  in  the  first  i 
stance,  are  in  general  extremely  dangerous."  In  s* 
port  of  this  theory,  M.  Faure  adduces  ten  cases  of  gt 
shot  injuries,  in  which,  after  the  battle  of  Fontent 
the  operation  was  delayed,  in  order  that  it  might  af 
ward  be  performed  with  more  success :  a  plan  whi^ 
according  to  the  author,  proved  completely  succes 
—(See  Prix  de  VAcad.  de  Chirurgie,  torn.  8,  edit. 
\2mo.) 

This  division  of  the  cases  for  amputation  into  t^ 
classes,  not  consistent  with  nature,  Larrey  conceit 
has  been  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  harm.    Very  ofteii 
the  partisans  of  M.  Faure  have  not  dared  to  resort  in 
the  first  instance  to  amputation,  the  dangers  of  wlu«" 
they  exaggerate  ;  while  on  other  occasions  they  amj 
tate  consecutively  without  any  success. 

Larrey,  after  arguing  that  the  effects  of  commotio 
instead  of  increasing,  gradually  diminish  and  disappear" 
after  the  operation,  ventures  into  some  hypothesis  about 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  ill  cflTects  of  commotio 
which,  as  being  wild  and  unsatisfactory,  I  shall 
here  repeat. 

Baron  Larrey  will  not  even  admit  that  the  patie 
alarm  ought  to  be  a  reason  for  postponing  the 
ration :  because  the  patient,  just  after  the  accident, 
be  much  less  afraid  of  the  risk  which  he  has  to  encoii 
ter,  than  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  four-and-tweB 
hours,  when  he  has  had  time  to  reflect  upon  the 
sequences  of  the  injury  or  of  amputation;  a  rer 
made  by  the  illustrious  Pan';. 

"  Experience  agreeing  with  my  theory  (says  Ba 
Larrey),  has  proved,  both  to  the  army  and  navy  surge 
that  the  bad  symptoms  which  soon  Ibllow  such  gin- 
injuries,  as  must  occasion  the  loss  of  a  limb,  are  mB 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  those  of  inunediate  ampi 
tion.  Out  of  a  vast  number  of  the  wounded  who 
fered  amputation  in  the  course  of  the  first  four-an 
twenty  hours  after  the  memorable  naval  battle  of  tl  _ 
1st  of  June,  1794,  a  very  few  lost  their  lives.  This  fact 
has  been  attested  by  several  of  our  colleagues,  and  espe- 
cially by  Fercoc,  surgeon  of  the  ship  Le  Jemnppe  " 

The  following  is  said  to  be  an  extract  from  one  of  his 
letters. 

"  After  the  naval  engagement  on  the  1st  of  June,  1794,^ 
a  great  number  of  amputations  were  done  immediately 
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after  the  receipt  of  the  injiriea.  Sixty  of  the  patients 
whose  limbs  had  been  thus  cut  off  were  taken  to  the 
naval  hospital  at  Brest,  and  put  under  the  care  of  M. 
Buret.  With  the  exception  of  two,  who  died  of  teta- 
nus, all  the  rest  were  cured ;  and  tliere  was  one  who 
had  both  his  amns  amputated.  The  surgeon  of  tlie 
T^m^raire,  which  sliip  was  captured  by  the  English, 
was  desirous,  in  compliance  with  the  advice  of  their 
medical  men,  to  defer  the  operation  which  many  of  the 
wounded  stood  in  need  of,  till  his  arrival  in  port ;  but 
he  had  the  mortification  to  see  them  all  die  during  the 
passage,"  &c. 

Larrey  next  acquaints  us,  that  when  he  was  sent  to  the 
army  of  Italy,  in  1796,  he  had  also  the  pain  of  seeing  in  the 
hospitals  great  numbers  of  the  wounded  fall  victims  to 
the  confidence  which  many  of  the  surgeons  of  that  army 
placed  in  the  principles  of  M.  Faure.  General  Buona- 
parte saw  that  the  ambulance  volante  was  the  only 
thing  that,  in  the  event  of  fresh  hostilities,  could  pre- 
vent such  accidents  :  and  in  consequence  of  his  orders, 
Larrey  formed  the  three  divisions  (Tambulance  which 
are  described  in  his  Mimoires  de  Chirurgic  Militaire. 

Since  this  period  it  has  always  been  customary  in  the 
French  armies,  on  the  day  of  battle,  to  malie  every  pre- 
paration for  performing  amputations  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. The  mere  sight  of  these  ambulances  (always  at- 
tached to  the  advanced-guard),  says  M.  Larey,  encou- 
rages the  soldiers,  and  inspires  them  with  the  greatest 
courage.  On  this  occasion,  the  following  anecdote  is 
cited  from  Ambrose  Pare. 

This  famous  surgeon  having  been  rrrgently  sent  for 
by  the  Duke  de  Guise,  besieged  in  Metz,  to  attend  the 
wounded  of  his  army,  who  were  in  want  of  assistance, 
Ambrose  Par6  was  shown  to  the  frightened  soldiers  at 
the  breach.  Upon  this,  they  immediately  filled  the  air 
with  shouts  of  the  most  lively  joy,  and  cried  out : 
"  Nous  ne  pouvons  plus  mourir,  s^il  arrive  que  nous 
soyons  blesses,  puisque  Pare  est  parmi  no7is."  Their 
courage  revived,  and  their  confidence  in  this  skilful 
surgeon  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  a  place,  be- 
fore which  a  formidable  army  was  destroyed. 

Larrey  desires  us  to  interrogate  the  invalids  who 
have  lost  one  or  two  of  their  limbs,  and  nearly  all  will 
tell  us  that  they  suffered  amputation  a  few  minutes 
after  the  accident,  or  in  the  first  four-and-twenty  hours. 

"  If  Faure  now  retains  any  partisans,"  says  Larrey, 
"  I  recommend  them  to  repair  to  the  field  of  battle  the 
day  after  an  action  :  they  would  then  soon  be  convinced, 
that  without  the  prompt  performance  of  amputation, 
great  numbers  of  soldiers  must  inevitably  lose  their 
fives.    In  Egypt  this  truth  was  particularly  manifested." 

The  following  communication  upon  this  point  was 
made  to  Baron  Larrey  by  M.  Masclet,  a  French  sur 
geon  on  duty  at  Alexandria. 

"  In  the  naval  hospital  of  this  port  I  have  seen  ele 
ven  soldiers  or  sailors,  v/ho  were  wounded  in  the  na 
val  action  off  Aboukir,  and  who  had  suffered  amputa- 
tion in  the  first  fbur-and-twenty  hours.  In  five  of 
these  cases  the  operation  had  been  done  on  the  arm;  in 
two  on  the  thigh  ;  and  in  three  others  on  the  leg.  All 
these  men  are  recovering.  In  the  army  hospital  there 
have  been  only  three  thigh-amputations,  which  we  per- 
formed seven  or  eight  days  after  the  battle,  and  these 
three  patients  died  a  few  days  after  the  operation,  al- 
though the  operation  was  done  methodically,  and  no 
grave  symptoms  prevailed  at  the  time  of  its  perform- 
ance. You  see,  sir,  experience  has  in  this  instance 
quite  confirmed  your  principles." 

In  17B0,  during  the  American  war,  we  are  informed 
by  Larrey,  that  the  surgeons  of  the  French  army  per- 
formed a  great  number  of  amputations,  according  to 
the  opinion  then  generally  adopted  in  France,  that  the 
operation  should  not  be  imdenakon  till  after  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  first  symptoms.  Almost  all  the  patients 
thus  treated  died  after  the  operation.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Americans,  who  had  the  boldness  to  amputate  im- 
mediately (or  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours)  upon 
many  of  their  wounded  countrymen,  lost  only  a  very 
few.  Yet  iM.  Uubor,  at  that  time  surgeon  to  the  Ar- 
tois  dragoons,  and  from  whom  Larrey  has  collected 
this  fact,  relates,  that  (lie  situation  of  the  hospital  for 
the  French  wounded  was,  on  many  accounts,  the  most 
iidvantageous.— f/iitftor,  Thisc  Irlauffurale,  s<jul(niue 
10  Sept.  1803,  a  rKolr.dcStrofiburfr.) 

Admitting  Hint,  by  a  concurrence  of  fortunate  cir- 
cumstances, which  are  not  always  to  be  calculated 
upon,  some  paticntB  eE:-nt>«'  the  dantjfr  of  the  first 


symptoms,  as  Larrey  remarks,  this  proves  nothing  in 
favour  of  doing  the  operation  afterward :  it  must  be 
seen  what  nature  will  do  towards  the  event  of  the  case. 

If,  at  the  end  of  twenty  or  thirty  days,  the  prognosis 
IS  as  bad  as  it  v;as  previously,  amputation  cannot  be 
avoided  Thus  all  the  sufferings  which  the  patient  has 
endured  have  been  undergone  for  nothing,  and  the  ope- 
ration will  now  be  attended  with  considerable  risk, 
inasmuch  as  the  patient  may  lie  in  a  dangerously 
weakened  state.  "  •' 

If  nature  revives  at  all,  no  doubt  the  success  of  the 
operation  becomes  more  probable ;  but  in  this  case  the 
surgeon,  insteao  of  having  recourse  to  amputation, 
should  redouble  his  eflbrts  to  preserve  the  limb 

[Dr.  Brown,  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  during  the  late  war, 
dissected  out  the  head  of  the  humerus  after  a  gun-shot 
wound  received  at  the  battle  on  Lake  Champlain  •  and 
soon  after,  Dr.  Henry  Hunt,  of  Washington,  D.  C..  re- 
moved the  coracoid  and  acromion  apophyses  of  the 
scapula,  the  humeral  end  of  the  clavicle,  together  with 
a  superior  projecting  portion  of  the  os  humeri,  from  the 
same  patient.— (See  Am.  Med.  Recorder  for  1828.) 

In  this  case  the  limb  was  preserved  by  these  bold 
operations ;  whereas,  if  amputation  even  at  the  joint 
had  been  attempted,  the  patient's  life  might  have  been 
the  forfeit.— Jteese.] 

CASES    DEMANDING   AMPUTATION    CONSECUTIVELY. 

Upon  this  subject  Larrey  gives  us  the  annexed  in 
formation. 

First  Case.  A  spreading  Mortification.  If  the  dis- 
order he  owing  to  an  internal  and  general  cause,  it 
would  then  be  rashness  in  the  surgeon  to  amputate 
before  nature  had  put  limits  to  the  disease.  Larrey 
describes  this  kind  of  gangrene  as  bein&  iistinguished 
from  that  which  is  named  traumatic,  by  the  symptoms 
which  precede  and  accompany  it.  These  symptoms 
are  similar  to  those  which  are  observed  in  nervous 
ataxia  or  adynamia.  Here  the  opieration  ought  to  be 
deferred,  and  endeavours  made  to  combat  the  general 
causes  with  regimen  and  internal  medicines. 

But  when  the  gangrene  is  traumatic,  Larrey  advises 
the  limb  to  be  immediately  cut  off  above  the  disorgan- 
ized part.  Several  facts  in  support  of  this  doctrine 
are  related  by  this  experienced  surgeon  in  his  Mimoire 
sur  la  Gangrene  Traumatique. — (See  Mortification.) 

In  that  part  of  the  Dictionary  will  be  found  additional 
observations  in  favour  of  the  practice  adopted  and  re- 
commended by  Larrey,  which  is  so  opposite  to  that  in- 
culcated by  Sharp,  Pott,  and  the  generality  of  writers 

In  the  article  Amputatio^iWvBye  noticed  a  particular 
case  of  gangrene,  which  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr 
Guthrie,  as  demanding  the  early  pertbrmance  of  ampu- 
tation and  a  deviation  from  the  old  rule  of  waiting  till 
the  mortification  has  ceased  to  spread. — (See  Guthrie 
on  Gun-shot  Wounds  of  the  Extremities,  p.  63,  <S-c.) 

Second  Case.  Convulsions  of  the  wounded  Limb^ 
It  is  one  of  Larrey's  doctrines  (though  of  a  very  ques- 
tionable description),  that  amputation  of  the  member, 
performed  immediately  the  first  symptoms  of  tetanus 
manifest  themselves,  interrupts  all  communication 
between  the  source  of  the  disorder  and  the  rest  of  the 
body.  He  states,  that  the  operation  unloads  the  ves- 
sels, and  thus  puts  a  stop  to  the  tension  of  the  nerves 
and  to  the  convulsions  of  the  muscles.  These  first 
effects,  he  says,  are  followed  by  a  general  collapsus, 
which  promotes  the  excretions,  sleep,  and  the  equili- 
brium of  every  part  of  the  system.  He  argues,  that  the 
whole  of  the  momentary  pain  caused  by  the  operation 
cannot  increase  the  existing  irritation  :  besides  the  suf- 
fermgs  of  tetanus  render  those  of  amputation  more 
bearable,  and  lessen  their  intensity,  especially  when 
the  principal  nerves  of  the  limb  are  strongly  com- 
pressed. Some  observations  will  be  made  on  this  sub 
ject  in  the  article  Tetamis. 

Third  Case.  Bad  state  of  the  Discharge.  It  often 
happens,  that  in  gun-shot  wounds  complicated  with  frac- 
tures, notwithstanding  the  most  skilful  treatment,  the 
discharge  becomes  of  a  bad  quality ;  the  fragnicnla  of 
bone  lie  surrounded  with  the  matter,  and  have  not  the 
least  tendency  to  unite:  the  juitieiit  is  attacked  with 
hectic  fever,  and  a  colliquative  diarrhcra.  Under  these 
circumstances,  life  may  sometimes  be  preserved  by 
amputation. 

Fourth  Case.  Had  stale  of  the  Stump.  In  hospiials, 
as  Baron  Larrey  oh.serves,  the  cure  of  aniputhtio"^  ^'^ 
somoijmes   prevented  by  a  fever  of  a  had  rharacter 
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The  stump  swello,  the  integuments  become  at  first  re- 
tracted, and  then  everted  and  diseased  a  good  way  up- 
wards. The  wound  changes  into  a  fungous  ulcer,  the 
cicatrization  of  which  is  hindered  by  the  deep  disor- 
der of  the  bone  and  the  ulceration  of  the  soft  parts. 
The  extremity  of  the  bone  projects.  In  order  to  remedy 
this  last  evil,  it  has  been  proposed  to  saw  off  the  pro- 
jecting part  of  the  bone,  and  with  this  even  to  ampu- 
tate all  the  fle.'.h  beyond  the  level  of  the  skin.  Larrey 
condemns  such  practice  as  unnecessary  and  dangerous, 
and  he  recommends  giving  nature  time  tobring  about  the 
exfoliation  of  the  diseased  projecting  part  of  the  bone,  and 
heal  the  v/oand.—iSee'Memoires  de  Chir.  Militairc,  t.  2.) 

GUN-.-IlOT    WOUNDS    OF   THK    ABDOMKN. 

These  cases  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds ;  one  only 
penetrates  the  parietes  of  the  belly,  without  hurting 
the  contained  parts ;  the  other  does  mischief  also  to 
the  viscera.  The  event  of  these  two  kinds  of  wounds 
is  very  diffirent.  In  the  first,  little  danger  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, if  properly  treated  ;  but  in  the  second  the  suc- 
cess will  be  extremely  uncertain,  for  in  many  instances 
nothing  can  be  done  for  the  patient,  and  on  other  occa- 
sions A  t.ood  deal. 

It  i."*  observed  by  Mr.  Hunter,  that  such  wounds  of 
the  abd^nen  as  do  not  injure  parts  like  the  stomach, 
intestines,  bladder,  ureters,  gall-badder,  large  blood- 
vessels, &c.,  all  which  contain  particular  fluids,  will 
generally  end  well.  But  he  adds  that  there  will  be  a 
great  difference  when  the  ball  has  passed  with  im-. 
mense velocity,  as  a  slough  will  be  produced ;  whereas, 
when  the  ball  has  moved  with  less  impetus,  there  will 
not  be  so  much  sloughing,  and  the  parts  will,  in  some 
degree,  heal  by  the  first  intention.  Even  when  the 
ball  occasions  a  slough,  the  wound  frequently  termi- 
nates well,  the  adhesive  inflammation  taking  place  in 
the  peritoneum  all  round  the  wound,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  general  cavity  of  the  abdomen  from  taking  part  in 
the  inflammation.  Such  is  often  the  favourable  event 
when  the  ball,  besides  entering  the  abdomen,  has 
wounded  parts  like  the  omentum,  mesentery,  «fec..  and 
gone  quite  through  the  body. — {Hunter  on  Iiiflamvia- 
tion,  Gun-ahoi  Wounds,  a-c.  p.  543.) 

In  gun-shot  wounds  of  the  belly,  an  extravasation  is 
apt  to  take  place  on  the  sloughs  becoming  loose,  about 
eight,  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  days  after  the  accident ; 
but,  says  Mr.  Hunter,  although  this  new  symptom  is  in 
general  very  disagreeable,  most  of  the  danger  is  usually 
over  before  it  can  appear. 

In  the  article  Wounds  I  have  detailed  at  large  the 
general  principles  which  should  be  observed  in  the 
treatment  of  wounds  of  the  belly ;  consequently,  it 
wouM  be  superfluous  here  to  go  over  the  whole  of  this 
exteni^i ve  subject  again.  Asa  modern  writer  observes, 
"  In  their  ti  eatment,  the  violi^nce  of  symptoms  is  to  be 
combated  more  by  general  means  than  by  any  of  the 
mechan'cal  aids  of  surgery.  Tue  search  for  extraneous 
bodies,  unless  superficially  situa  ed,  is  altogether  out 
of  the  question,  except  they  can  b,.  felt  with  the  probe, 
as  in  Ravaton's  case  {Chir.  d'.flrmit,  f>.  211),  or  in  other 
cases  of  lodgement  in  the  bladder,  wht  re  they  may  be- 
come the  object  of  secondary  operntions  Enlargement 
or  contraction  of  the  original  wouna,  „s  the  case  may 
require,  for  returning  the  protruded  intestine,  securing 
the  intestine  itself,  and  promoting  the  adhesion  of  the 
parts,  are  all  that  the  surgeon  has  to  do  in  the  way  of^ 
operation  ;  aid  even  in  this  the  less  he  interferes  the 
better.  Nature  manes  wonaeriut  exertions  to  relieve 
every  injury  inflicted  upon  her,  and  they  are  often 
surprisingly  successful,  if  not  injudiciously  inter- 
fered with.  In  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  abdomen, 
whether  by  gun-shot  or  by  a  cutting  instrument,  if  no 
protrusion  of  intestine  take  place  (and  this,  it  must  be 
observed,  in  musket  or  pistol  wounds  rarely  occurs), 
the  lancet,  with  its  powerful  concomitants,  abstinence 
and  rest,  particularly  in  the  supine  posture,  are  our 
chief  dependence.  Great  pain  and  tension,  which 
usually  accompany  these  wounds,  must  be  relieved  by 
leeches-  -j  the  abdome.i  (if  they  can  be  procured),  by 
topical  applications  of  fomentations,  and  the  warm 
bath  ;  and  if  any  internal  medicine  is  given  as  a  purga- 
tive, it  n.ust,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  of  the  mildest 
nature.  The  removal  of  the  ingesta,  as  a  source  of  irri- 
tation, is  best  effected  by  frequently  repeated  oleaginous 
clysters"  (see  Henncn's  Principles  of  Military  Sur- 
gery, p.  431,  ed.  2) ;  and  with  respect"  to  dressings,  as 
the  same  author  has  observed  concerning  cases  in 
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which  a  ball  has  passed  directly  through  the  abdonii 
the  mildest  application  should  be  employed,  and 
plugging   with  tents,  nor    introduction  of  medicati 
dressings,  thought  of.— (P.  40G.)  In  this  publication 
be  found  cases,  in  which  musket-balls  were  passed 
stool  ip.  404) ;  in  which  an  artificial  anus  was  fo: 
{p.  407,  i-c.) ;  or  the  kidneys,  liver  (p.  430—432),  dia* 
phragm  (p.  437),  and  other  viscera,  injured. 

The  following  case,  exhibiting  the  possibility  of  re- 
covery, though  the  small  intestine  be  completely 
severed  with  a  ball,  is  interesting,  particularly  as  cases 
of  this  kind  have  been  regarded  as  positively  fatal. 
I  The  success  was  also  obtaii;ed,  notwithstanding  the 
treatment  apjiears  to  have  been  rather  too  oflicious,  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  four  incisions  made  in  the  end  of 
the  bowel,  when  one  would  have  removed  the  constric- 
tion spoken  of. 

At  the  assault  of  Cairo,  1799,  M.  N.  was  shot  in  tlie 
abdomen  with  a  ball,  which  divided  the  muscular 
rietes  of  this  cavity  on  the  right  side,  and  a  portion 
the  ileum.  Larrey,  being  upon  the  field  of  battle,  ga^ 
him  the  first  assistance.  The  two  ends  of  the  intestine' 
protruded  in  a  separated  and  inflated  state.  The  upper 
end  was  everted  in  such  a  way,  that  its  contracted 
edge,  like  the  prepuce  in  a  case  of  paraphymosis,  stran- 
gulated the  intestinal  tube.  The  course  of  the  feces 
was  thus  obstructed,  and  the  contents  of  the  bowel  ac 
cumulated  above  the  constriction. 

Although  the  patient's  recovery  was  nearly  hopeless, 
both  from  the  nature  of  the  wound  and  from  the  de- 
bility and  cholera  morbus,  which  had  already  seized 
in  the  short  period  that  he  remained  without  succour  ii 
one  of  the  intrenchments,  Larrey  was  desirous  of  tryi 
what  could  be  done  for  so  singular  a  case.  He  fii 
m.ade  four  small  cuts  through  the  constricted  part  of 
the  intestine,  with  a  pair  of  curved  scissors,  and  put 
the  bowel  into  its  ordinary  state.  He  passed  a  ligature 
through  the  piece  of  the  mesentery,  corresponding  to 
the  two  extremities  of  the  bowel.  These  he  reduced  as 
far  as  the  margin  of  the  opening,  which  he  had  taken 
care  to  dilate;  and  the  dressings  having  been  applied, 
he  awaited  events.  The  first  days  were  attended  with 
alarming  symptoms,  which,  however,  afterward  sub- 
sided. Those  which  depended  upon  the  loss  of  the  ali- 
mentary matter,  successively  abated;  and  after  two 
months,  the  ends  of  the  ileum  were  opposite  each  other, 
and  disposed  to  become  connected  together.  Larrey 
seconded  the  efforts  of  nature,  and  dressed  the  patient 
with  a  tampon  or  sort  of  tent,  that  was  occasionall; 
employed,  for  two  months.  The  patient  was  then 
charged  from  the  hospital  quite  cured. 

In  several  instances,  says  Larrey,  the  sigmoid  flexi 
of  the  colon  was  injured,  and  yet  the  wounds  were  cured 
without  any  fecal  fistulae.    At  the  siege  of  Acre,  three 
examples  occurred ;  and  at  that  of  Cairo  two.    Larre; 
dilated   the  entrance  and  exit  of  the   ball.    Clystei 
made  of  the  decoction  of  linseed,  and  emollient  bevi 
rages,  were  frequently  exhibited  ;  and  the  patients  we 
kept  on  low  diet,  and  in  the  most  quiet  state. 

Sword-wounds,  and  those  made  with  the  oayonet  or 
lance,  may  injure  some  part  of  the  bladder,  or  even  pass 
through  both  sides  of  this  organ.    In  the  latter  case, 
the  injury  is  usually  fatal,  as  the  urine  escapes  from  the 
inner  wound  into  the  abdomen,  and  immediately  excites 
mortal  inflammation.    Baron  Larrey  dressed  on  the 
field  of  battle  several  soldiers,  whose  bladders  were 
thus  completely  transfixed,  and  who  all  perished  of  in- 
flammation and  gangrene,  within  the  first  forty-eight 
hours.    However,  he  observes,  that  if  the  weapon  enter 
the  bladder  at  that  part  of  its  fundus  which  is  not  co- 
vered by  the  peritoneum,  the  case  is  curable,  unlesM 
complicated  with  too  much  internal  hemorrhage.         J 
The  surest  criterion  of  these  cases  is  the  escape  oA 
the  urine  from  the  external  wound  ;  and  its  dischargi^ 
may  either  be  momentary,  occasional,  or  continual ; 
differences  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  situation  of  the 
wound,  and  the  changes  which  happen  in  the  bladder 
When  the  bladder  is  full,  and  its  upper  part  is  pierced, 
the  urine  will  issue  only  just  at  the  moment  of  the  ac- 
cident, and  as  soon  as  it  is  discharged,  the  edges  of  the 
wound  will  come  together,  and  permanently  close,  es- 
pecially if  the  urine  can  pass  freely  through  the  natural 
channel.    But  when  this  favourable  condition  is  absent, 
the  bladder  becomes  enormously  distended  again,  the 
wound  is  opened  anew,  and  the  urine  discharged  once 
more  from  the  external  opening.    The  same  things 
might  happen,  if  one  were  to  withdraw  too  soon  the 
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elastic  ^m  catheter,  which  has  been  introduced  :  and 
by  introducing  the  instrument  again,  the  urine  might 
be  diverted  from  the  wound,  and  its  natural  course  re- 
established. Lastly,  Larrey  observes,  that  when  the 
wound  is  situated  at  one  of  the  lowest  points  of  the 
bladder,  the  discharge  of  urine  may  be  incessant,  and 
be  of  more  or  less  duration. 

When  the  track  of  these  punctured  wounds  is  ex- 
tensive, and  not  direct,  abscesses  form  at  different 
points  'where  the  urine  passes.  These  abscesses 
Larrey  directs  to  be  immediately  opened,  and  their  re- 
currence prevented  by  the  introduction  of  an  elastic 
gum  catheter  through  the  urethra ;  one  of  the  chief 
means  of  relief  in  all  wounds  of  the  bladder.  To- 
gether with  this  treatment,  he  recommends  the  warm 
bath  the  application  of  camphorated  oily  liniments  to 
ttie  belly,  antispasmodic  cooling  medicines,  frequent 
clysters,  and  sometimes  cupping  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
wound,  or  bleeding.— (See  MSm.  de  Chir.  J\Iil.  t.  4,  p. 
286, 287.)  On  the  last  two  means  of  relief,  it  would  have 
been  better  if  Larrey  had  laid  more  stress;  for,  next  to 
the  catheter,  they  are  unquestionably  the  mostes-sential. 
Baron  Larrey  informs  us,  that  the  gun-shot  wounds 
of  the  bladder  which  occurred  in  Egj'pt  had  for  the 
most  part  a  favourable  termination.  The  most  re- 
markable case  was  that  of  F.  Chaumette,  a  light-horse- 
man, who  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Tabor.  The 
ball  passed  across  the  hypogastrium,  about  one  finger- 
breadth  above  the  pubes,  to  the  point  of  the  left  buttock, 
which  corresponds  to  the  ischiatic  notch.  The  direction 
of  the  wound,  and  the  issue  of  feces  and  urine  from  the 
two  orifices,  left  no  doubt  that  the  bladder  and  rectum 
were  injured.  M.  Milio/,,  who  directed  the  surgical 
affairs  of  the  division  of  the  army  under  Kleber,  dili- 
gently pursued  the  same  kind  of.-.treatment  which  he 
had  seen  Larrey  adopt  at  the  siege  of  Acre.  During 
the  suppurative  stage,  the  patient  was  affected  with 
fever ;  and  after  the  sloughs  were  detached,  the  dis- 
cliarge  was  very  copious.  A  catheter  that  was  passed 
into  the  bladder  prevented  an  extravasation  of  the 
urine,  and  at  the  same  time  promoted  the  union  of  the 
wound  of  that  viscus.  This  was  healed  the  first,  and 
the  patient  upon  his  return  to  Cairo  was  quite  cured. 

Larrey  has  recorded  several  other  interesting  cases 
of  wounds,  either  of  the  bladder  alone,  or  of  it  and  the 
rectum  together,  to  which  I  must  content  myself  with 
referring.— (See  M6m.  de  Chir.  Militaire,  t.  2,  p.  160. 
165;  t.  3,  p.  340,  <J-c. ;  t.  4,  p.  296,  iS-c.) 

A  ball  may  go  through  both  sides  of  the  bladder,  and 
then  either  perforate  the  neighbouring  parts  and  escape 
externally,  or  bury  itself  deeply  in  the  flesh.  When  it 
has  gone  quite  through  the  bladder,  and  afterward 
passed  out  of  the  body  again,  urine  blended  with  blood 
immediately  issues  from  one  or  both  apertures,  accord- 
ing to  their  situation.  The  flow  of  urine  through  the 
urethra  is  either  lessened,  or  completely  suppressed ; 
but  through  this  passage  the  patient  generally  voids 
more  or  less  blood.  Acute  and  incessant  pain  is  felt  in 
the  course  of  the  wound,  together  with  a  frequent 
painful  desire  to  make  water,  nausea,  sometimes  actual 
vomiting,  and  extreme  anxiety  and  restlessness.  Either 
in  its  passage  inwards,  or  its  course  outwards,  the  ball 
may  have  injured  or  perforated  the  rectum  ;  in  which 
case,  the  urine  passes  into  this  bowel,  and,  mixing  with 
the  feces,  is  discharged  from  the  anus. 

When  a  part  of  the  bladder  towards  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  is  injured,  as,  for  instance,  its  posterior  sur- 
face, which  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  the  urine  is 
generally  extravasated  within  the  belly,  and  inflamma^ 
tion  of.  the  preceding  membrane  is  the  immediate  con- 
sequence. This  inflammation  spreads  with  rapidity, 
and  attacks  all  the  viscera,  producing  vast  distention 
of  the  s.bdomen,  fever,  coma,  and  other  bad  symptoms, 
Hoon  terminating  in  gangrene  and  death.— (Larrey, 
Mem.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t,  4,  p.  292,  293.) 

During  the  first  four-and- twenty  hours,  very  little 
urine  escapes  from  gun-shot  wounds  of  the  bladder,  in 
consequence  of  the  swelling,  which  almost  instantly 
affects  the  lips  of  the  wound,  When  the  bladder  is  ftill, 
this  fluid  is  discharged  only  at  the  moment  of  the  acci- 
dent, and  mostly  only  from  the  wound,  by  which  the 
ball  has  made  its  exit.  An  extravasation  is  prevented 
by  the  thick  slough  which  fills  all  the  track  of  the  injury, 
and  it  is  not  till  the  deadened  parts  become  loose,  that 
any  effusion  can  happen.  Hence,  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  introduce  an  elastic  gum  catheter  into 
the  urethra,  where  it  should  be  kept,  and  the  instrument 
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should  be  large  enough  to  fill  exactly  this  canal ;  for, 
according  to  Baron  Larrey's  observations,  if,  at  the  pe- 
riod when  the  sloughs  are  detached,  the  urine  has  not 
a  ready  passage  outwards,  it  passes  through  the  wound, 
and  is  extravasated  the  more  readily,  inasmuch  as  the 
separation  of  the  sloughs  has  occasioned  many  openings, 
by  which  the  fluid  may  insinuate  itself  into  the  cellu- 
lar membrane.  Hence  gangrenous  mischief  and  death 
On  two  points,  my  own  experience  would  not  lead 
me  to  join  in  the  sentiments  of  Larrey  :  first,  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  statement,  I  am  sure  that  there  is  risk  of 
extravasation  of  urine  earlier  than  the  period  which  he 
specifies,  having  known  this  accident  commence,  as  it 
were,  within  a  few  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  wound ; 
and,  therefore,  I  should  not  depend  upon  the  slouglis 
being  always  at  first  a  complete  barrier  to  extravasation 
of  urine  (indeed,  their  formation  throughout  the  whole 
track  of  a  gun-shot  wound  is  by  no  means  a  regular 
occurrence),  but  invariably  pass  a  catheter  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  the  more  certain  prevention  of  this  dan- 
gerous consequence.  Secondly,  the  period  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  sloughs  may,  indeed,  often  be  contemporary 
with  the  first  appearance  or  symptoms  of  extravasation, 
particularly  in  cases  where  the  employment  of  the  ca 
theter  is  for  some  time  deferred,  as  in  Baron  Larrey's 
practice,  because  then  a  partial  extravasation  of  the 
urine,  soon  after  the  injury,  and  previous  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  catheter,  will  cause  rapid  sloughing,  and 
actually  prevent  the  adhesive  inflammation  from  closing 
up  the  cavities  of  the  cellular  membrane  in  time  to 
prevent  a  fatal  extension  of  that  irritating  fluid  among 
the  s\irrounding  parts.  Were  it  not  for  the  partial  early 
effusion  of  urine,  no  doubt,  the  adhesive  inflammation 
would,  in  these  cases,  soon  have  the  same  effect,  in  obvia- 
ting the  danger  of  urinary  extravasation,which  it  has  after 
lithotomy,  or  paracentesis  of  the  bladder.— (See  JSZadder.) 

It  is  the  practice  of  Baron  Larrey  to  dilate  the  wounds, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  urine,  which 
might  otherwise  lodge  in  the  track  of  the  ball  ;  and 
perhai)s  here  the  method  may  frequently  be  right,  though 
I  should  conceive  its  propriety  must  usually  depend 
upon  whether  the  urine  has  a  tendency  to  continue  to 
flow  out  through  the  wounds  or  not,  and  upon  the  pre- 
sence of  obstruction  or  not.  And  in  confirmation  of 
this  opinion,  I  may  cite  Dr.  Hennen's  declaration,  that 
in  these  cases,  he  has  very  rarely  found  it  necessary 
to  enlarge  the  wound  when  the  catheter  and  proper 
dressings  have  been  employed.— (On  Military  Surgery, 
p.  421,  ed.  2.)  And  as  soon  as  possible  a  large  elastic 
gum  catheter  should  be  introduced,  and  left  in  the  ure- 
thra, taking  care  to  withdraw  it,  and  pass  in  a  clean 
one  every  two  or  three  days,  so  that  no  incrustations 
may  occur.  Sometimes,  however,  the  passage  of  a  ca- 
theter is  very  difiicult,  as  is  the  case  when  there  are 
splinters  of  bone  in  the  urethra,  or  the  parts  about  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  are  inflamed.— (Mem.  de  Chir.  Mi- 
litaire, t.  4,  p.  294.)  EmoUient  clysters  and  acidulated 
demulcent  drinks  are  to  be  prescribed,  and  the  patient 
is  to  be  kept  upon  a  very  low  regimen,  and  in  the  most 
quiet  state.  The  dressings  are  to  be  light  and  simple, 
and  cleanliness  ob.served. — (pp.  cit.  ^  2,  p.  165—170.) 
Instead  of  camphorated  embrocations  to  the  abdomen, 
another  means  commended  by  Larrey,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  this  author's  directions  would  have  been  more 
complete  and  judicious,  had  he  advised  in  these  cases 
bleeding,  both  topical  and  general. 

From  the  injury  of  arterial  ramifications,  or  varicose 
vessels,  blood  is  sometimes  extravasated  within  the 
wounded  bladder,  and  causes  deep-seated  irritation 
According  to  Baron  Larrey,  the  case  is  indicated  by  the 
symptoms  of  retention  of  urine,  and  those  of  inflamma- 
tion, with  a  small  pulse,  pallor  of  the  countenance,  and 
dryness  of  the  wounds.— (T.  4,  p.  295.)  A  more  decided 
criterion,  T  .should  think,  would  be  the  partial  escape  of 
urine  mixed  with  blood,  a  symptom  which  could  deceive 
only  where  the  urethra  itself  had  been  injured.  Larrey 
statc-s,  that  blood  extravasated  in  the  bladder  rarely  co 
agulates,  because  blended  with  urine ;  and  hence,  he  ad  • 
vises  its  discharge  to  be  facilitated  by  means  of  a  catheter, 
and  tepid,  emollient,  anodyne  injections.— (T.  4,  p.  295.) 

Sometimes  balls  carry  before  them  info  the  bladder 
fragments  of  bone,  small  coins,  pieces  of  buttons.  Sec. ; 
or  bits  of  bullets  break  off,  and  lodge  in  that  viscus. 
When  these  extraneous  bodies  are  not  above  a  certain 
nize,  they  are  fVequently  voided  th^  ugh  the  urethra 
(see  Cases  in  Dr.  Hennen's  work,  p  119.  422.  424,  ^c 
ed.  2) ;  and  fheir  eracuation  roay  be  materially  wciu 
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lated  by  the  introduction  of  an  elastic  gum  catheter, 
the  size  of  which  is  to  be  increased  gradually,  until 
the  largest  can  be  passed,  when  the  foreign  substances 
"Will  readily  enter  the  tube,  or  pass  out  through  the 
dilated  urethra.  In  this  way  Baron  Larrey^as  saved 
gravel  patients  from  a  vast  deal  of  suffering.— (M«ot. 
de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  4,  p.  302.)  In  such  cases,  the  urethral 
forceps  made  by  Mr.  Weiss  might  often  be  used  with 
advantage. — (See  Lithotomy.)  When  the  ball  is  too 
large  to  be  taken  out  in  this  manner,  the  lateral  opera- 
tion is  to  be  performed,  and  it  ought  to  be  done  before 
the  bladder  falls  into  an  ulcerated  or  gangrenous  state, 
from  the  pressure  and  irritation  of  the  foreign  body. 
However,  as  wounds  of  this  organ  frequently  give  rise 
to  dangerous  inflammation,  Larrey  recommends  this 
operation  lo  be  done  either  before  its  attack  or  not  till 
after  its  subsidence.— (FoZ.  cit.  p.  309.)  In  fact,  almost 
all  the  operations  of  this  kind  on  record  have  been 
done  some  considerable  time  after  the  receipt  of  the 
wound,  and  to  this  practice  my  own  judgment  would 
lead  me  to  give  a  general  preference.  In  one  case, 
however,  Larrey  operated  on  the  fourth  day  after  the 
receipt  of  the  wound,  and  with  success. 

After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  I  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  find,  in  the  St.  Elizabeth  Hospital  at  Brussels, 
a  considerable  number  of  cases,  in  which  either  the 
intestines,  the  stomach,  the  omentum,  or  the  bladder 
protruded.  I  think  we  had  in  the  division  under  Mr. 
Collier  and  myself  not  less  than  three  protrusions  of 
the  bladder.  An  order  which  I  received  to  join  the 
army  in  the  field  on  the  27th  of  June,  deprived  me  of 
the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  progress  and  termi- 
nation of  these  interesting  cases.  However,  many  had 
ended  fatally  before  my  departure  from  Brussels. 

GUN-SHOT  WOUNDS    OF  THE  THORAX. 

Wounds  of  the  lungs,  abstracted  from  other  mischief, 
are  now  well  known  not  to  be  always  fatal.  Balls 
have  been  found  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs  after 
having  lodged  there  twenty  years,  during  all  which 
time  the  patients  were  healthy,  and  free  from  symp- 
toms indicative  of  the  case.— (Percy,  Manuel,  i,-c.  p.  25.) 
Mr.  Hunter  had  some  reason  to  believe,  that  wounds 
of  the  lungs  made  with  balls  were  generally  less  dan- 
gerous than  such  as  were  made  with  sharp-pointed  in- 
struments ;  for  he  had  seen  several  patients  recover  af- 
ter they  had  been  shot  through  the  lungs,  while  other 
persons  died  of  very  small  wounds  of  those  organs, 
done  with  swords  and  bayonets.  Perhaps  one  cause 
of  this  fact  may  be  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  gun- 
shot wounds  generally  bleeding  less  than  other  wounds, 
80  that  there  is  not  so  much  danger  of  blood  being  ef- 
fused in  the  cavity  of  the  chest  or  the  cells  of  the  lungs. 
The  indisposition  of  the  orifice  of  a  gun-shot  wound  to 
heal  up  too  soon,  is  also  another  circumstance  that  must 
lessen  the  hazard,  as  whatever  matter  happens  to  be 
extravasated  has  thereby  an  opportunity  of  escaping. 

But  from  what  has  been  stated,  it  must  not  be  in- 
ferred that  gun-shot  wounds  of  the  lungs  are  not  ac- 
companied with  a  serious  degree  of  danger.  Frequently 
the  patient  expires  instantly,  being  suffocated  in  conse- 
quence of  profuse  hemorrhage  from  those  organs ;  for 
though  it  be  true  that  gun-shot  wounds  generally  do 
not  bleed  much  when  the  injured  vessels  are  under 
a  certain  size,  yet  the  contrary  is  the  case  when  the 
■wounded  vessels  are  like  those  situated  towards  the 
root  of  the  lungs.  Gun-shot  wounds  of  the  chest  also 
often  prove  fatal  by  the  inflammation  that  is  excited 
within  this  cavity. 

Appearances  sometimes  create  a  belief,  that  a  ball 
has  passed  completely  through  the  chest  and  lungs, 
when  the  fact  is  othervrise.  "Thus  (as  Dr.  Hennen 
observes),  I  have  traced  a  ball  by  dissection,  passing 
into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  making  the  cirwiit  of  the 
lungs,  penetrating  nearly  opposite  the  point  of  entrance, 
and  giving  the  appearance  of  the  man  having  been  shot 
fairly  across,  while  bloody  sputa  seemed  to  prove  the 
fact,  and  in  reality  rendered  the  same  measuies,  to  a 
certain  extent,  as  necessary  as  if  the  case  had  been 
■what  was  suspected.  The  bloody  sputa,  however,  were 
only  secondary,  and  neither  so  active  and  alarming  as 
those  which  pour  out  at  once  from  the  lungs  when 
vioxm^eA."— {Military  Surgery,  p.  368,  ed.  2.)  A  se- 
cond cause  of  deception  is  the  frequent  long  course  of 
a  ball,  i^ound  the  chest  under  the  skin  and  muscles, 
previously  to  its  exit,  whereby  an  appearance  is  pre- 
eeuted,  as  if  the  patieot  had  been  shot  through  the 
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thorax.    And  another  source  of  deception,  as 
actual  penetration  of  balls,  is,  "where  they  strike  again 
a  handkerchief,  linen,  cloth,  &c.,  and  are  drawn  oi 
unperceived  in  their  folds,  a  peculiarity  which  has 
escaped  M.  Larrey,  who  gives  an  interesting  notice 
it  in  the  Bulletins  de  la  Faculti  de  Med.  Paris,  181 
No.  2.    I  have  also  given  an  instance  in  the  precedin 
pages." — {Hennen,  loco  cit.)    In  these  cases,  the 
sence  of  bloody  expectoration  directly  after  the  injury^ 
the  undisturbed  state  of  respiration,  and  the  great 
freedom  from  oppression,  anxiety,  syncope,  and 
bad  symptoms,  than  in  cases  where  the  lungs  are  b 
form  grounds  for  a  correct  opinion  on  the  true 
ture  of  the  accident. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  adhesions  always 
place  round  the  opening  of  a  gun-shot  wound  in  tl 
chest,  because  the  lungs  must  sometimes  collapse,  a 
become  considerably  distant  from  the  pleura,  especiall; 
when  the  communication  established  between  the 
mospheric  air  and  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  very  fn 
and  direct.  However,  as  adhesions  are  extremely  con* 
mon  between  the  outer  surface  of  the  lungs,  and  t' 
inner  surface  of  the  pleura  costalis,  they  must  in  man; 
instances  exist  belbre  the  receipt  of  a  wound, 
course,  prevent  the  usual  collapse  of  the  lungs 

As  the  general  symptoms  and  treatment  of  wounds 
of  the  chest  are  detailed  in  the  article  Wounds,  1  shall 
not  here  detain  the  reader  long  upon  the  subject.  When 
a  patient  has  been  shot  in  the  chest,  the  most  impor- 
tant indication  is  to  prevent  and  subdue  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  and  pleura.  In  few  other  cases  can  re- 
peated and  large  bleedings  be  so  advantageously  prac- 
tised. Here  there  will  not  be  so  much  danger  of  an 
extravasation  of  blood  as  in  stabs ;  and  even  if  an  effu- 
sion of  that  fluid  were  to  happen  within  the  cavity  of 
the  pleura,  the  opening  would  generally  be  sufficient 
for  its  escape,  and  it  would  not  be  so  frequently  found 
necessary  to  dilate  the  wound,  or  make  a  new  openii 
as  when  the  injury  has  been  inflicted  with  a  sh 
pointed  weapon. 

In  this  last  kind  of  case,  when  attended  in  the  begin" 
ning  with  bleeding,  Baron  Larrey  particularly  insists 
upon  the  advantage  of  immediately  bringing  the  edges 
of  the  wound  together  with  adhesive  plaster,  instead  of 
leaving  it  open,  as  advised  by  the  generality  of  writers; 
and  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  this  immediate  clo- 
sure of  the  wound  has  great  effect  in  stopping  the  he- 
morrhage from  the  pulmonary  vessels  Supposing  an 
extravasation  of  blood  in  the  chest  were  to  follow,  he 
argues  that  it  would  be  better  to  let  it  out  afterward  by 
a  suitable  incision,  than  to  suffer  the  patient  to  perish 
of  hemorrhage  at  once  by  not  closing  the  wound. — 
(Mem  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  4,  p.  151,  «&c.)  Dr.  Hennen  is 
in  favour  of  the  same  practice. — (On  Military  Surgery, 
p.  373,  ed.  2.)  In  a  penetrating  gun-shot  wound  of  the 
chest,  after  taking  away  from  thirty  to  forty  ounces  of 
blood,  the  surgeon  should  extract  all  extraneous  sub- 
stances and  splinters  of  bone  within  reach,  and  even 
dilate  the  external  wound  for  this  purpose,  if  necessary. 
Light,  unirritating  dressings  are  then  to  be  applied. 
The  patient  may  now  be  (comparatively  speaking)  easy, 
until  the  spitting  of  blood,  and  danger  of  suffocation 
from  inward  hemorrhage  come  on  again,  when  the 
lancet  must  be  again  employed ;  "  and  if  by  this  ma- 
nagement, repeated  as  often  as  circumstances  demand, 
the  patient  survives  the  first  twelve  hours,  hopes  may 
begin  to  be  entertained  of  his  recovering  from  the  im- 
mediate effects  of  hemorrhage ;"  and  until  this  dangei 
is  over,  as  Dr.  Hennen  truly  observes,  the  I'ancet  is  the 
only  thing  which  can  save  life.  Afterward,  when  the 
paroxysms  of  pain,  the  sense  of  suffocation,  and  tho 
return  of  hemorrhage  have  become  more  moderate,  di- 
gitalis may  be  prescribed  with  the  most  beneficial  ef- 
fect ;  and  if  the  cough  be  very  troublesome,  no  medi- 
cine is  more  useful  than  the  spermaceti  mixture  with 
opium.  With  this  treatment  must  be  combined  the 
exhibition  of  saline  purgatives,  mild  laxative  clysters,, 
and  a  strictly  low  diet,  the  patient  being  allowed  onl 
slops.— (See  HenncrCs  Military  Surgery,  p.  373  ed.  ' 

When  matter  forms  in  the  thorax,  in  consequence 
gun-shot  wounds,  the  opening  will  generally  sniKce  l 
its  escape ;  but  should  the  collection  of  pus  be  coi 
fined,  and  occasion  dangerous  symptoms,  the  exteri 
wound  must  either  be  enlarged,  or  a  new  incision  pra 
tised,  as  circumstances  may  indicate.  The  mode  of 
making  an  opening  into  the  chest  is  considered  in  the 
article  Paracentesis 
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When  a  ball  lodges,  without  miling  into  the  chest,  it 
may  lie  either  in  the  substance  of  the  parietes  of  this 
cavity  between  the  muscles,  or  in  one  of  the  intercostal 
spaces,  and  continue  there  a  very  long  time  without 
causing  much  inconvenience,  or  making  its  way  out- 
wards. But  when  it  is  lodged  in  the  thoracic  cavity 
itself,  it  descends  by  its  weight,  and  sometimes  excites 
considerable  irritation,  suppuration,  sinuses,  and  hectic 
symptoms;  in  this  case,  if  its  situation  can  be  ascer- 
tained. Baron  Larrey  reconmiends  an  attempt  to  ex- 
tract it.  In  an  early  stage  of  the  case,  he  says  that 
the  intercostal  space  will  often  be  wide  enough  to  let 
the  ball  pass  through  it ;  but  that,  at  a  later  period, 
this  space  becomes  too  narrow,  and  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  cat  away  a  portion  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  rib 
with  a  lenticular  knife,  which  is  to  be  preferred  to  a 
trephine  or  saw.  This  advice  is  supported  by  some 
very  interesting  cases. — (8ee  Mem.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  4, 
J).  253.)  Frequently  the  ball  fractures  the  rib,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  dilatation,  sufficient  room  for  its  ex- 
traction maybe  made:  but  the  possibility  and  propriety 
of  removing  it  through  the  original  opening  will,  of 
course,  depend  upon  the  situation  of  the  foreign  body, 
and  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  A  case  is  recorded 
in  which  a  ball',  weighing  three  ounces  and  a  half,  was 
thus  removed.— (Afetf.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  3,  p.  353.) 

Alphons.  Ferrius  de  Sclopetorum,  sive  Archibuso- 
rum  Vulneribus,  ■Src.  8vo.  Romxn,  1552.  /.  F.  Rota  de 
Bellicorum  Tormentor iorunt  Vulneribiis  et  Curatione, 
ito.Bonon.  1555.  Botallusde  Curat.  Vulner.\565.  Wm. 
Clowes  Approved  Treatise  for  all  young  Chirurgeons 
concerning  Burnings  ivith  Gunpotcder,  and  Wounds 
made  loith  Gun-shot,  SrcMo.  1591.  J.  Quercetanus, 
Sdopetarius,  sive  de  curandis  Vulneribus  gucB  Sclo- 
petorum et  similium  Tormentorum  Ictibus  acciderunt, 
Bvo.  1591, 127710.  Leipz.  1614.  JPV.  Plazzonus,  de  Vulne- 
ribus Sclopetorum,  ($c.  4to.  Venet.  1618.  /.  Woodal, 
Viaticum,/ol.  Lmd.  1639.  H.  F.  Le  Dran,  Traite,  ou 
Reflexions  tiries  de  la  Pratique  sur  les  Plaies  d'Armes 
d/e«,  2de  id.  l2mo.  Paris,  1740.  Desport,  Traite  des 
Plaies  d'Armes  A  feu,  l2mo.  Paris,  1749,  Ran- 
ty's  Method  of  treating  Gun-shot  Wounds,  12mo.  Lon- 
don, 1781.  Observations  sur  les  Plaies  d^Armes  A  feu, 
coTnpliqudes  de  Fracture  aux  Articulations  des  Extre- 
mitis,  ou  au  Voisinage  de  ces  Articulations,  par  M. 
Boucher,  in  Mim.  de  I' Acad,  de  Ckirurgie,  t.  5,  p.  279, 
ddit.  in  l2mo.  Observations  sur  des  Plaies  £Annes 
<i  feu,  compliquies  sur  tout  de  Fracas  des  Os,  par  M. 
Boucher,  in  opere  cit.  t.  6,  p.  109,  <S-c.  idit.  in  \2mo. 
Observations  sur  les  Plaies  d'Armes  dfeu :  1.  Sur  nn 
Coup  de  Fusil,  avec  FYacas  des  deux  Machoires ;  par 
M.  Cannae :  2.  Sur  une  Plaie WArme  dfeu  traver.mnt 
ia  Poitrine  d^un  cdti  d  I' autre ;  par  M.  Gerard:  3. 
Sur  une  Plaie  d'Arme  dfeu,  pmetrante  depuis  la  Par- 
tie  antfrieure  du  Pubis  jusqu^d  I'Os  Sacrum  ;  par  M. 
Andouille :  4.  Sur  une  Jambe  icrasee  par  un  Obus,  ou 
petite  Borribe ;  par  M.  Cannae :  5.  Sur  une  Plaie  d  la 
Partie  inf^rieure  et  interne  de  la  Jambe,  faite  par  un 
Eclat  de  Granade,  sans  Fracas  d^Os ;  par  M.  Cannae  : 
6.  Precis  de  plusieurs  Observations  sur  les  Plaies 
d'Armes  dfeu  en  diffirentes  Parties,  parM.  Bordenave : 
—all  these  papers  are  inserted  in  Mdm.  de  VAcad.  de 
Chirurgie,  t.  6,  in  l2mo.  ;  and  in  t.  11  of  the  same  edi- 
tion are  inserted  Memoir es  sur  le  Traitement  des  Plaies 
d'Amus  d  feu,  par  M.  de  la  Martiniere,  et  Memoires 
surquelques  Particularit.es  concemaat  les  Plaies faites 
par  Arm.es  dfeu,  par  M.  Vacher,  M.  Faure's  memoirs 
relative  to  amputation  in  cases  of  gun-shot  wounds 
may  be  seen  in  t.8  of  the  Recueil  des  Piices  qui  ont 
concouru  pour  le  Prix  de  UAcad.  de  Chirurgie,  edit,  in 
127710.  John  Hunter's  Treatise  on  the  Blood,  Inflam- 
matirm,  and  Gun-shot  Wounds,  1794.  Richter,  An- 
fangsgriinde  der  Wundarzneykunst,  b.  1.  Schmucker, 
Vermiscnte  Chir.  Schriften,  3  vols.  8vo.  Berlin,  1776. 
1782.  ChiruTgisclie  Wahrnehmungen,  Berlin,  2  vols, 
dvo.  1744  lim-.  works  of  high  value.  Discourses  on 
the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Wounds  by  John  Bell,  p.  169, 
«rc.  edit.  3.  Richerand,  Nosographie  Chir.  t.  l,Mit.  4. 
Chevalier's  Treatise  on  Gun-shot  Wounds,  edit.  3.  Le- 
veilU,  NouvcUe  Doctrine  Chirurgicale,  t.  1,  chap.  8, 
p.  436,  (t-c.  Encycl'tpidie  Mithodique,  partie  Chir.  art. 
Plaies  d'Armen  dfeu.  Ijurrey,  M  moires  de  Chirurgie 
Militaire,  4  tomes,  Hvo.  Paris,  1812.  1817;  oti  the 
whole  the  most  instructive  book  for  army  surgeons 
•ver  published.  M  moire  par  M.  De  Conte,  Prix  de 
VAcad.  t.  8.  Eeamen  des  plusieuri  Parties  de  la  Chi- 
rurgie, par  M.  Bagieu,  d  Paris,  1756.    Bilguer,  Dissert, 
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deMembiorum  Amputatione  rarissime  administrandd, 
aut  quasi  abrogandd  ;  Hall<B,  1761 :  this  work  is  cele 
brated  as  having  attracted  most  deservedly  the  just 
ami  severe  criticisms  of  Pott,  La  Martiniire,  Morand, 
i<c.  Moramrs  Opuscules  de  Chirurgie,  1768.  Van 
Gesscher,  Abhandlung  von  der  Nothwendigkeit  der 
Amputation ;  Freyburgh,  1775.  M.  G.  Daignan,  Re- 
flexions Importantes  sur  le  Service  des  Hdpitaux 
Militaires,  8vo.  Par.  1785.  Mursimia,  Neuc  Medici- 
nisch-Chirurgische  Beobachtungen,  zweiter  theil,  s 
138,  Berlin,  1796.  Wedekind's  Nachrichteu  Hber  das 
FranzOsische,  Kriegspitahvesen,  erster  b.  Leipzig,  1797 
Baron  Percy,  Manuel  du  Chirurgien  d'Armce,  8vo 
Paris,  1792.  Paroisse,  Opiiscules  de  Chir.  8vo.  Paris, 
1806.  Graefe,  Normen  fur  die  Abldsung  GrSsserer 
Gliedmassen,Ato.  Berlin,  1812.  Assalini,  Manuale  di 
Chirurgia,  8vo.  Milano,  1812.  Guthrie  on  Gun-shot 
Wounds  of  the  Extremities,  London,  1815  ;  or  the  2d 
ed.  entitled  a  Treatise  on  Gun-shot  Wounds,  S,c.  8wo. 
London,  1820 :  a  work  detailing  the  practice  of  our 
military  surgeons  during  the  late  war  in  Spain,  and 
replete  tvith  valuable  information.  Thomson's  Report 
of  Observations  made  in  the  Military  Hospitals  in 
Belgium,  Edinburgh,  1816.  A.  C.  Hutchison's  Prac- 
tical Observations  in  Surgery,  1816 ;  and  Farther  Obs. 
on  the  Period  for  amputating  in  Gun-shot  Wminds, 
Lond.1811.  Millingen's  Manuel,  8vo.  Lond.  1819.  J. 
Hennen's  Principles  of  Military  Surgery,  2d  edit.  8vo. 
Edinb.  1820 ;  apublication  which  I  cannot  too  strongly 
recommend,not  only  to  army  and  navy  surgeons,  but  to 
practitioners  in  general.  James  Mann,  Med.  Sketches 
of  the  Campaigns  o/"  1812, 1 3, 14 ;  To  which  are  added  Sur- 
gical Cases,  Obs.  on  Military  Hospitals  and  Flying  Hos- 
pitals attached  to  amoving  Army,  <J-u.  8vo.Dedham,1816. 

GUTTA  SERENA.  A  term  said  to  have  been  first 
applied  by  Actuarius  to  amaurosis,  or  the  species  of 
blindness  arising  from  a  morbid  state  of  the  retina  or 
optic  nerve.— (See  Amaurosis.) 

In  the  present  place  I  mean  first  briefly  to  advert  to 
a  case  which  the  late  Mr.  Ware  has  described  as  com- 
bined with  a  particular  kind  of  ophthalmy,  that  occa- 
sions excruciating  pain,  and  requires  peculiar  treat- 
ment. One  example  of  this  kind  was  greatly  relieved 
by  a  puncture  made  through  the  tunica  sclerotica  into 
the  ball  of  the  eye  with  a  grooved  needle,  somewhat 
larger  than  a  common-sized  couching  needle,  nearly 
in  the  part  where  this  instrument  is  introduced  in  the 
operation  of  depressing  the  cataract.  Through  the 
groove  of  the  instrument  a  watery  fluid  immediately 
issued,  which  was  not  unlike  that  which  Mr.  Ware 
several  times  found  after  death  eflused  between  the 
choroid  coat  and  retina  in  cases  of  gutta  serena.  After 
the  pain  of  the  operation  had  ceased,  the  patient  be- 
came quite  easy,  and  the  inflammation  soon  subsided. 
Mr.  Ware  afterward  performed  a  similar  operation  in  a 
considerable  number  of  resembling  instances,  and  in 
several  of  them  the  proceeding  was  attended  with  al- 
most immediate  good  effect. — (See  Ware  on  the  Opera' 
tion  of  largely  puncturing  the  Capsule  of  the  Crystal- 
line Humour,  <J-c.  and  on  the  Gutta  Serena,  accompa- 
nied  with  Pain  and  Inflammation,  1812.) 

Under  the  head  of  gutta  serena  I  promised  to  notice 
Beer's  opinions  concerning  amaurotic  remedies,  which 
he  divides  into  two  classes,  viz.  general  or  internal 
means,  and  local  or  external.  Sometimes  only  the  first 
are  requisite;  more  rarely  only  the  second;  but  fre- 
quently both  together. 

Among  the  internal  remedies  are  emetics,  which  may 
be  useful  in  two  ways,  either  as  real  evacuants,  or  as 
nauseating  means.  It  was  Beer's  opinion  that  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  actual  vomiting  they  should  be  ex- 
hibited only  when  the  stomach  is  foul,  and  no  consi- 
derable plethora  exists ;  and  he  deems  them  improper 
whenever  any  great  determination  of  blood  to  the  head 
and  eyes  prevails,  or  any  increased  velocity  of  the  cir- 
culation. Should  the  surgeon  find  it  necessary  .3  em- 
ploy emetic  medicines,  simply  as  alteratives,  he  must 
consider  well  whether  the  digestive  organs  will  bear 
their  great  and  long-continued  operation.— (Lf Arc  von 
den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  463.)  Notwithstanding  the  fa- 
vourable accounts  given  by  Schmucker,  Richter,  and 
Scarpa  of  the  good  eflTects  of  emetics  in  many  cases 
of  amaurosis  abroad,  this  treatment  has  had  but  little 
success  in  England.  Mr.  Travers  even  declares  that 
he  does  not  recollect  an  instance  of  decided  benefit  (torn 
the  emetic  praci  ice,  although  he  has  fairly  tried  it.  "Th« 
cases  of  gastric  disorder,  to  which  it  is  especially  api»U 
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cable  are  most  benefited  by  a  long-continued  course 
of  the  blue  pill,  with  gentle  saline  purgatives  and  tonic 
"bitters."— (Synopsis  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  304.) 
Mr.  Lawrence  also  states  in  his  lectures,  that  in  this 
country  the  treatment  of  amaurosis  by  emetics  is  not  at- 
tended with  the  success  that  has  resulted  from  it  abroad. 

When  the  bowels  are  loaded,  and  there  is  frequent 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head  and  eyes,  and  an 
accelerated  circulation,  and,  particularly,  if  after  these 
effects  the  sight  is  always  manifestly  worse,  brisk  pur- 
gatives may  be  prescribed.  When,  however,  constipa- 
tion has  prevailed  for  a  long  time,  drastic  purgatives 
should  not  be  exhibited  before  one  or  two  loose  motions 
have  been  procured  with  laxative  clysters.  Gentle 
aperients  are  more  particularly  indicated  when  the  pa- 
tient does  not  have  a  stool  daily,  and  the  evacuation  is 
never  made  with  ease  nor  without  considerable  strain- 
ing ;  when  he  often  passes  two  or  three  days  without 
any  evacuation  at  all,  circumstances  sure  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  repeated  determination  of  blood  to  the  head 
and  eyes,  and  other  ill  consequences,  which,  according 
to  Beer,  have  a  very  prejudicial  effect  on  amaurosis. 

Beer  is  of  opinion  that  diaphoretics  should  be  em- 
ployed with  great  caution,  because  they  are  apt  to 
bring  on  violent  determinations  of  blood  and  an  accele- 
rated state  of  the  circulation ;  and  they  can  only  be 
employed  with  judgment  and  a  hope  of  benefit  when 
there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  a  previous 
stoppage  of  the  cutaneous  functions  has  had  a  real 
share  in  producing  or  keep^ing  up  the  blindness.  They 
are  still  more  strongly  indicated  when  the  cessation  of 
those  functions  is,  in  some  measure,  evinced  by  the 
dry  state  of  the  integuments,  wandering  pains  between 
the  skin  and  muscles,  and  considerable  melioration  of 
the  eyesight  after  the  breaking  out  of  any  accidental 
perspiration.— (B.  2,  p.  465.) 

Professor  Beer  thinks  that  in  amaurosis  medicines 
for  promoting  the  menstrual  discharge  are  too  often 
employed  on  empirical  principles,  to  the  serious  detri- 
ment of  the  patient,  the  cessation  of  this  discharge 
being  mostly  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  amaurosis, 
while,  in  reality,  it  is  very  seldom  really  so,  both  affec- 
tions being  dependent  upon  one  and  the  same  cause. 
Hence  much  circumspection  and  the  closest  investiga- 
tion are  necessary  to  trace  the  connexion  between  these 
morbid  effects,  and  to  ascertain  when  such  medicines 
can  be  given  without  risk. 

Still  greater  mischief  results  from  the  treatment  of 
amaurotic  children  with  anthelmintics  ;  nay,  Beer  as- 
sures us,  that  he  has  seen  numerous  amaurotic  boys 
and  girls  thus  wrongly  treated,  who  had  not  the  slight- 
est symptoms  of  worms.  However,  when  amaurosis  is 
unattended  with  any  leading  indications,  anthelmintics 
may  be  tried,  tor  they  are  less  injurious  to  the  eyes  than 
many  other  medicines,  though,  as  they  consist  of  drastic 
purgative  means,  they  must  soon  occasion  great  debility. 

According  to  Beer,  when  there  is  good  ground  for 
suspecting  the  patient  to  be  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  syphilis,  mercurials  may  be  given  with  great  pros- 
pect of  benefit.  Also,  when  no  suspicion  of  this  kind 
can  be  entertained,  but  amaurosis  is  accompanied  with 
infarction  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  especially  chronic 
disease  of  the  liver,  or  serious  chronic  swellings  and 
indurations  of  the  glands,  a  periodical  headache  of  no 
determinate  character  in  other  respects,  and  aggrava- 
tion of  the  blindness  after  every  such  attack,  mercurial 
preparations,  as  Beer  can  assert  from  manifold  obser- 
vation, are  productive  of  the  best  effects  upon  the  dis- 
ease of  the  eyes.  Yet,  says  he,  under  these  circum- 
stances mercury  should  never  be  exhibited  where  the 
individuals  are  of  a  debilitated  scorbutic  diathesis  or 
subject  to  bleedings,  and  moro  particularly  where  there 
is  the  least  mark  of  a  dissolution  of  the  vitreous 
humour.— (LeAre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  466.)  Upon 
the  whole,  from  what  I  am  able  to  learn  of  the  prac- 
tice in  London,  mercury,  preceded  by  antiphlogistic 
remedies,  is  more  extensively  and  successfully  used 
as  a  remedy  for  amaurosis  than  any  other  medicine  in 
the  whole  pharmacopoeia.  "  When  the  amaurosis  is 
recent  and  sudden  (says  Mr.  Travers),  and  either  the 
signs  of  an  obscure  inflammation  are  present,  or  only 
the  amplitude  and  inactivity  of  the  pupil  correspond  to 
the  patient's  history— mercury  should  be  introduced 
with  all  convenient  rapidity  into  the  system,  I  mean, 
so  as  to  ruffle  it  in  the  least  possible  degree.  No  ad- 
vantage IS  obtained  by  salivation ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
jJiink.it  hiirtfal:  when  mercury  is  beneficial,  its  efficacy 
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is  perceived  as  soon  as  the  mouth  is  sore."-^Ss 
of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  305.) 

Antinervous  medicines  have  at  all  times  ranked  vi, 
high  on  empirical  principles,  as  means  for  the  cure 
amaurosis  ;  but  how  often  is  this  disease  not  simpl; 
nervous  affection  ?    Beer  divides  the  medicines  of  tl 
sort,  employed  in  cases  of  amaurosis,  into  three  classes 
namely,  antiparalytic,  antispasmodic,  and  tonic.    To 
ihejirst  class  belong  arnica,  naphtha,  camphor,  mille- 
pedes,  sulphur  auratum,  antimonii,  liquor  ammoniae  ia- 
vendulatus,  Pulsatilla,  black  hellebore,  and  phosphorus. 
These  medicines  can  be  safely  given  to  amaurotic  pa- 
tients when  an  evident  general  nervous  debility  and 
morbid  irritability  prevail,  without  any  other  particular 
appearances  of  disease,  and  especially  when,  at   the 
same  time,  there  are  genuine  paralytic  appearances  in 
the  eye  itself,  or  in  the  parts  immediately  surrounding 
it,  or  not  very  far  from  it.    Among  the  antispasmodic 
remedies,  particularly  when  used  on  empirical  prim 
pies,  Beer  has  found  the  most  efficacious  to  be  valerii 
liquor  ammonije  carbonatis,  asafcetida,  opium,  hyo; 
amus,  castoreum,  musk,  flores  zinci,  and  extract 
chamomile.     Tonic  nervous  remedies  (says  Beer) 
to  be  used  with  more  caution  ;  for  bitter  medicin( 
when  injudiciously  prescribed  for  nervous,  debilitati 
individuals,  rather  promote  the  formation  of  amaurosis 
When  calamus  aromaticus  is  in  question,  care  must  be 
taken  that  there  be  no  tendency  to  pectoral  complaints, 
which  this  medicine  is  too  apt  to  bring  on  in  weak  sub^ 
jects,  in  which  event  the  sight  is  always  very  much  im- 
paired by  it.    In  costive  habits,  bark  is  likewise  apt  to 
render  the  blindness  worse.    And  according  to  the  same 
experienced  oculist,  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  circumspect 
with  steel  medicines,  empirically  prescribed,  as  th 
frequently  occasion  determinations  of  blood  to  the  hei 
and  eyes,  and  quicken  the  circulation,  whereby  ev 
remnant  of  vision  may  be  abolished.    Steel  medici 
do  the  greatest  and  quickest  injury  to  amaurotic  ey 
when  combined  with  narcotics.    Above  all  things,  it 
generally  prudent,  in  cases  of  amaurosis,  carefblly 
abstain  from  all  the  stronger  and  long-operating  m 
vous  medicines,  whenever  plethora,  determinations 
blood,  and  tendency  to  inflammation  exist. — (Lehre 
den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  467.)    In  this  country,  I  do 
believe  that  antinervous  and  antispasmodic  medici 
have  obtained  credit  lor  their  eflficacy  in  this  disc; 
Thus,  Mr.  Travers  states,  that  he  has  never  known  a 
real  benefit  derived  from  camphor,  asafcetida,  valeri; 
&c.,  though  he  has  seen  much  good  derived  from  toni 
the  mineral  acids,  bark,  steel,  and  arsenic,  after  a 
regulation  of  the  digestive  functions. — {Synopsis,  cS-c. 
304.)    In  arnica  montana,  aconite,  euphrasia,  and 
mulants  in  general,  he  has  no  confidence. 

Local  or  external  medicines  for  amaurosis  are  diTi( 
by  Beer  into  two  classes,  namely,  into  those  which 
applied  to  parts  more  or  less  distant  from  the  eyes, 
having  some  sympathetic  connexion  with  these  orga! 
and  into  others  which  are  usually  put  upon  the  eye  itsel 

In  the  first  class,  bleeding  has  obtained  high  repute, 
either  by  venesection  in  the  common  way,  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches  to  the  pudenda,  the  arms,  behind  the 
ears,  or  upon  the  temple ;  cupping  the  back,  or  by  open- 
ing the  temporal  artery  or  jugular  vein.  Bleeding  is 
indicated  when  manifest  plethora,  a  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head  and  eyes,  or  an  accelerated  circulation 
is  combined  with  a  consideroble  decrease  of  vision; 
when  the  menses  are  nearly  or  quite  suppressed  in  ple^ 
thoric  subjects,  a  manifest  determination  of  blood  to  the 
parts  of  generation  prevails;  or  the  same  thing  occurs 
in  hemorrhoidal  patients. — (Beer,  Lehre,  <$  c.  p.  469.) 

According  to  Mr.  Travers,  all  the  cases  of  direct 
bility  and  proper  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve  are  ag] 
vated  by  loss  of  blood.-— (Synopsis,  i^  c.  p.  303.) 

Professor  Beer  gives  his  testimony  also  in  favour  o] 
the  efficacy  of  such  applications  as  produce  a  counter- 
irritation,  not  merely  as  rubefacients,  but  as  means 
occasioning  an  evacuation  of  lymph  ;  such  are  blisters, 
sinapisms  laid  on  the  back  or  calves  of  the  legs,  vesica- 
tion by  means  of  the  bark  of  mexereon,  issues,  and 
setons.  These  means  are  proper  when  the  blindness  is 
attended  with  continual  but  wandering  pains  in  the 
aponeurotic  covering  of  the  head,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
eye,  with  a  whizzing  noi-se  and  irritating  pain  in  the 
ear,  or  with  the  suppression  of  a  purulent  discharge 
from  the  meatus  auditorius  In  such  cases,  however, 
there  must  be  no  particular  plethora,  still  less  any 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head  and  eyes.    Here 
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Bbould  also  be  mentioned  fHction  with  antimonial  oint- 

"T-nt,  which  is  especially  indicated  where  there  is  rea- 

to  believe  that  the  amaurosis  has  been  preceded, 

'  partly  produced,  by  a  long  interruption  of  the  cuta- 

...v)us  secretion. 

Ueer  says,  that  aperient  clysters  are  attended  with  the 
most  decided  good  effects  in  that  amaurotic  weakness  of 
sight  which  sometimes  occurs  towards  the  end  of  preg- 
nancy, and  is  combined  with  obstinate  constipation, 
continual  headache,  evident  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head  and  eyes,  and  such  an  inflammatory  diathesis  as 
cannot  be  mistaken.  On  the  other  hand,  the  employ- 
ment of  clysters  as  anodyne  remedies,  not  as  evacuants, 
is  principally  useful  in  hypochondriacal  and  hysterical 
amaurotic  patients,  when  they  are  troubled  with  much 
general  cramp  and  spasms  in  the  abdomen. — {Vol.  cit. 
p.  470.) 

According  to  the  statements  of  the  same  writer, 
baths,  whether  warm  or  cold,  adapted  for  the  whole 
body  or  in  the  form  of  a  slipper-bath,  a  pediluvium  or 
affUsion,  have  hitherto  not  proved  very  efficacious  re- 
medies for  amaurosis ;  and  this,  whether  they  consist 
of  simple  water,  or  aromatic  decoctions,  or  of  waters 
impregnated  with  sulphur  or  iron.  The  reason  why 
baths  in  general  are  less  frequently  employed  as  empi- 
rical remedies  in  cases  of  amaurosis,  and  why  they  are 
still  more  rarely  successful,  may  be  because  in  the  very 
cases  of  amaurosis  in  which  baths  of  various  kinds  are 
clearly  indicated,  the  greatest  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  patient's  constitution,  to  the  state  of  the  skin  espe- 
cially, and  to  the  temperature  of  the  fluid  employed; 
for,  in  a  healthy  subject,  too  warm  a  bath  may,  under 
certain  circumstances  (as,  for  instance,  when  there  is 
plethora),  of  itself  occasion  a  serious  amaurotic  ambly- 
opia; and  therefore,  under  similar  circumstances,  must 
be  likely  to  increase  any  present  amaurotic  weakness 
of  sight  into  complete  blindness.  In  general,  warm  or 
slipper-baths  must  be  employed  as  empirical  remedies 
in  amaurosis  only  when  the  regular  action  of  the  skin 
is  disturbed,  without  febrile  symptoms,  when  the  affec- 
tion of  the  eyes  has  been  preceded  by  the  sudden  stop- 
page of  a  profuse  perspiration,  or  some  cutaneous  efflo- 
rescence is  coexistent  with  the  amaurosis.  On  the  con- 
trary, pediluvia  with  salt,  mustard,  &c.  are  chiefly 
proper  when  amaurosis  is  accompanied  with  a  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  head  and  eyes,  or  any  local 
inflammations,  after  which  the  eyesight  is  always 
foimd  to  be  worse.  In  cases  of  amaurosis,  affusion 
can  be  seldom  used  empirically,  and  only  under  those 
circumstances  where  modern  experience  has  proved  the 
shower-bath  to  be  allowable.  Cold  bathing  generally 
agrees  badly  with  an  amaurotic  patient,  and  when  his 
skin  is  extremely  sensible,  when  wandering  pains  are 
felt  between  the  integuments  and  muscles,  or  there  is 
a  tendency  to  erysipelatous  inflaj?imation,  the  power  of 
vision  evidently  declines  after  every  trial  of  the  plan. 
But,  according  to  Beer,  mineral  waters  impregnated 
with  iron,  in  the  form  either  of  a  bath  for  one  half  or 
for  the  whole  of  the  body,  generally  produce,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  most  favourable  effects  upon 
the  skin,  and,  through  the  medium  of  it,  upon  the  dis- 
eased eye.  The  case,  however,  is  to  be  excepted  where 
flying  rheumatic,  and  perhaps  gouty,  pains  constantly 
tease  the  patient,  unaccompanied  with  fever,  and  where 
bathing  of  the  whole  body  in  sulphurous  mineral  water 
should  be  preferred.— (LeArevo/i  den  Augaikr.  b.  2,  p. 
471,472.)  &  >i^ 

If  we  are  to  believe  Beer,  the  empirical  employment 
of  applications  which  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
secretion  of  mucus  is  very  seldom  proper,  such  as  irri- 
tating gargles,  the  smoking  of  tobacco,  and  sternutatory 
powders  ;  for  these  means  can  only  be  adopted  with  any 
prospert  of  benefit  when  amaurosis  is  accompanied 
with  plethora,  a  sense  of  spasm  and  weight  about  the 
frontal  sinuses,  an  incessant,  obtuse  heaviness  at  the 
bridge  of  the  nose,  and  unusual  dryness  of  the  nostril, 
in  an  individual  who  has  frequently  suffered  catarrhal 
complaints,  but  some  time  previously  to  the  origin  of 
the  amaurotic  symptoms  has  continued  nearly  or  quite 
free  from  colds  ;  and  when  the  patient  has  no  tendency 
to  plethora,  deternnnation  of  blood  to  the  head  and  eyes, 
and  acceleration  of  the  circulation.~(  Vo/.  cit.  p.  473.) 

The  application  of  sterriutativo  powders  to  the  nos- 
rils  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regarded  as  a  mode  of  treatment 
established  on  empirical  principles,  unless  we  can  place 
confidence  in  the  statement  of  Sclimucker,  Richter,  and 
Beer,  that  an  unusual  dryness  of  the  mucous  membrane 


of  the  nose,  following  tedious  and  severe  catarrhs,  may 
I  ^^  ^iHf  ^^®'^''  °f  ii^ducing  amaurosis.  The  snuff  em- 
ployed by  Schmucker  is  thus  composed :  R.  Mercur.  viv. 
31.  Sacchar.  alb.  3  iij.  Lill.  alb.  rad.  valerian  a  ft  3  j 
Misce.  •* 

The  late  Mr.  Ware  imputed  considerable  eflicacy  to 
electricity  and  a  mercurial  snuff" in  cases  of  gulta  sere- 
na.  The  snuff"  was  compounded  of  ten  grains  of  turbith 
mmeral  {hydrar gyrus  sulphuratv^),  well  mixed  with 
about  a  drachm  ofthepulvis  sternutatorius,  glycirrhiza, 
or  common  sugar.  A  small  pinch  of  this  snuff* taken 
up  the  nose  is  found  to  stimulate  it  very  considerably  ; 
sometimes  exciting  sneezing,  but  in  general  producing 
a  very  large  discharge  of  mucus.— (See  Chir.  Obs.  rela- 
tive to  the  Eye,  vol.  1.) 

Among  the  remedies  which  are  intended  to  be  applied 
directly  to  the  eye  and  its  surrounding  parts,  local 
bleeding  merits  the  first  rank.  The  extraction  of  blood 
by  means  of  leeches,  or  by  cupping  the  temples,  is  the 
only  mode  in  which  the  practice  can  liere  be  executed. 
The  method,  however,  is  only  proper  when  manifest 
turgescence  of  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  and  scle- 
rotica is  combined  with  a  feeling  of  constant  pressure 
about  the  eye,  a  sense  of  fulness  and  tension  in  the 
ball,  and  evident  plethora,  without  any  local  inflamma- 
tion or  increase  in  the  velocity  of  the  circulation. 

Experience  proves  also,  says  Beer,  that  the  empirical 
application  of  rubefacients,  or  drawing-plasters,  to  the 
temples  or  eyebrows  is  fraught  with  not  less  efficacy 
when  all  sensibility  in  the  retina  appears  to  be  extin- 
guished, without  any  defect  in  the  texture  of  the  eye, 
any  varicose  dilatation  of  its  blood-vessels,  or  any  parti- 
cular determination  of  blood  to  it.  Applications  pro- 
ducing an  evacuation  of  lymph,  including  both  blisters 
and  antimonial  ointment,  may  be  alternately  employed 
upon  the  eyelids  and  temples,  when  there  are  grounds 
for  believing  that  the  functions  of  the  skin  have  already 
been  long  suspended  by  porrigo,  or  the  stoppage  of  per- 
spiration on  the  forehead.— (JKeer,  Lehre  von  den  Au- 
genkr.  b.  2,  p.  474.) 

As  in  the  rational  plan  of  treatment,  the  rubbing  of 
fluid,  pungent  or  irritating  medicines  upon  the  eye- 
brows, in  certain  kinds  of  amaurotic  blindness,  is  often 
attended  with  considerable  efficacy;  so,  in  Beer's 
opinion,  it  should  not  be  neglected  in  cases  where  the 
surgeon  is  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  empirical 
methods  of  cure ;  for  instance,  where  it  is  observable 
that  generally  in  the  evening,  or  the  shade,  the  eye- 
sight immediately  grows  weaker ;  that  on  the  patient's 
first  awaking  in  the  morning,  it  is  weaker  than  in  the 
middle  of  the  day ;  and,  what  partiuclarly  merits  notice, 
while  the  case  is  unattended  with  any  sensations  of 
imaginary  flashes  of  light;  a  very  feeble  or  entirely 
abolished  motion  of  the  iris ;  not  the  least  vestige  of  any 
defect  in  the  structure  of  the  eye ;  and  no  symptoms  of 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head  and  eyes,  or  of  a  ge- 
neral tendency  to  inflammation.  Beer  recommends  pun- 
gent applications  to  be  first  tried,  such  as  the  spiritus 
aromaticus,  or  Cologne  water.  These  may  be  followed 
by  aqueous  substances,  naphtha,  &c. ;  then  by  narcotics, 
like  the  tincture  of  opium ;  and  lastly,  by  irritating  re- 
medies, like  the  tinctura  lyttae.  The  tincture  of  iodine 
I  should  also  consider  an  application  well  deserving  of 
trial.  Fluid  applications  which  are  applied  in  the  form 
of  vapour  to  the  eye  demand  greater  circumspection, 
like  naphtha,  the  liquor  ammoniae,  &c.  These  may  be 
best  applied  by  putting  a  small  quantity  of  them  into 
the  hand,  over  which  the  eye  must  be  held  in  such  a 
manner  that  none  of  the  fluid  will  come  into  contact 
with  it.  But  as  soon  as  the  eye  begins  to  be  irritated 
by  the  vapour,  the  tears  to  run,  or  actual  pain  is  felt, 
the  hand  is  to  be  removed,  lest  too  much  irritation  be 
produced. — {Beer,  vol,  cit.  p.  475.) 

Not  only  in  the  empirical,  but  also  in  every  scienti- 
fic mode  of  treating  amaurosis,  says  this  author,  such 
remedies  as  are  intended  to  produce  a  shock  "pon  the 
nerves  and  vessels  require  the  utmost  caution,  because, 
of  all  the  various  classes  of  remedies,  they  arc  the 
most  powerful ;  and  consequently;  if  misapplied,  are 
likely  to  convert  an  amaurotic  weakness  of  sight  into 
complete  blindness.  This  mournf\il  event  is  most  ra- 
pidly produced  when  applications  of  this  description 
are  employed  in  plethoric  subjects  afl["ected  with  partial 
determinations  of  blood  and  local  inflammations,  a  va- 
ricose state  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  eye,  defects  in 
the  tran.-jjarent  media  of  that  organ,  or  frequent  head- 
ache.   To  this  class  of  remedies  belong  ospcciaHy  tb« 
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bath,  electricity,  galvanism,  &c.  On  the  em- 
pirical plan,  they  can  only  be  used  with  safety  or  ad- 
vantage when  decided  marks  of  paralysis,  either  in  the 
amaurotic  eye  or  its  appendages,  are  present.— (LeArc 
van  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  All.) 

Mr.  Ware  has  observed  that  the  pupil  has  been  ge- 
nerally dilated  in  the  cases  benefited  by  electricity. 
He  notices,  however,  that  there  are  many  instances  in 
which  a  contraction  of  the  pupil  is  the  only  change 
which  takes  place  in  the  appearance  of  the  eye.  In 
this  sort  of  case,  the  impairment  of  sight  is  usually 
preceded  by  severe  pain,  and  the  original  cause  may 
be  an  internal  oplilhalmy  of  long  continuance.  The 
crystalline  is  sometimes  visibly  opaque.  Here  electri- 
city has  been  found  uselul ;  but  Mr.  Ware  states,  that 
in  these  instances  the  sublimate  has  proved  superiorly 
and  more  certainly  efficacious,  and  consequently  he 
prefers  it  to  all  external  applications  whatever.  He  re- 
commends one-fourUi  of  a  grain  as  a  quantity  proper 
for  a  common  dose,  and  says  that  it  agrees  best  with 
the  stomach  when  lir-st  dissolved,  as  Van  Swieten  di- 
rects, in  half  an  ounce  of  brandy,  and  taken  in  a  basin' 
of  sago  or  gruel.  P'or  young  patients  the  dose  must  be 
diminished  in  pr.oportion  to  their  youth.  The  medicine 
is  to  be  continued  as  uninterruptedly  as  the  constilutior. 
will  allow,  for  a  month,  six  weeks,  or  even  longer. 

Electricity  is  said  to  have  proved  more  strikingly 
useful  in  cases  of  amaurosis  originating  from  light- 
ning, than  when  the  disease  has  arisen  from  any  other 
cause.  Mr.  Ware  relates  a  most  interesting  instance 
of  the  success  of  electricity  in  a  case  which  came  on 
very  suddenly  after  great  pain  in  the  teeth  and  a  swell- 
ing of  the  face  had  gone  off.  The  disorder  carne  on 
more  suddenly,  the  temporary  blindness  was  more 
entire,  the  eyelids  were  more  affected,  and  the  cure 
more  speedy",  than  in  the  instances  related  by  Mr. 
Hey,  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the  Med.  Obs.  and  lnq.—(Chir. 
Observ.  relative  to  the  Eye.,  hy  J.  Ware,  vol.  1.)  How- 
ever, the  amaurosis  produced  by  lightning  may  also  be 
sometimes  cured  in  other  ways.  Mr.  Wardro[)  men- 
tions that  he  has  only  seen  one  case  of  this  kind,  and 
the  sight  was  restored  by  the  repeated  application  of 
small  bUsters  over  the  Itontal  nerve— (Essays  on 
the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye,  vol.  2,  p. 
173.) 

With  the  exception  of  one  case  related  by  Valsalva, 
Scarpa  was  unacquainted  with  any  instance  of  amau- 
rosis, arising  from  a  wound  of  the  eyebrow,  that  was 
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relieved,  and  he  has,  therefore,  set  down  this 
as  incurable.  The  opinion,  however,  is  not  pe' 
correct;  for  the  first  case  related  by  Mr.  Hey 
from  this  cause,  and  was  cured  by  giving  every  ni 
the  following  dose :  IjL.  Calomel,  camphor,  a  a  gr. 
Conserv.  cynosb.  q.  s.  probe  misceant  et  f.  bolus, 
conjunction  with  electricity.  The  lady,  however,  ' 
been  previously  bled  twice,  had  taken  some  nervous 
medicines,  and  had  had  a  blister  between  the  shoulders. 
The  patient  was  first  set  upon  a  stool  with  glass  feet, 
and  had  sparks  drawn  from  the  eyes  and  parts  sOi- 
rouuding  the  orbits,  especially  where  the  superciliaiy 
and  infra-orbitary  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves 
spread  themselves.  After  this  operation  had  been  con- 
tinued half  an  hour,  she  was  made  to  receive,  for  an 
equal  time,  slight  shocks  through  the  affected  parts. 
In  a  few  days,  sight  began  to  return,  and  m  less  than 
three  months  it  was  quite  restored.  In  another  case, 
one  grain  of  calomel  and  two  of  camphor  given  evi 
night,  and  the  employment  of  electricity,  effected 
cure.  The  disease  had  come  on  gradually,  without 
previous  accident  or  pains  in  the  head.  The  pati 
was  a  boy  nine  years  old. 

Tliere  are  several  other  very  interesting  cases  of 
amaurosis  related  by  Mr.  Hey, all  of  which  make  elec- 
tricity ai>pear  an  efficacious  remedy,  though  it  is  true, 
as  Scarpa  observes,  that  in  most  of  these  instances 
internal  medicines  were  also  given,  and  bleeding  occa- 
sionally practised.  Mr.  Hey  attributes  the  benefit 
chiefly  to  the  electricity,  because,  in  two  of  his  cases,  no 
medicines  were  used,  yet  the  progress  of  the  amendment 
seemed  to  be  as  si)eedy  in  them  as  in  the  rest ;  and  ■ 
two  instances  a  degree  of  sight  was  obtained  by  tB 
first  application  of  electricicy.  At  present,  I  thii^ 
electricity  and  galvanism,  as  means  of  benefiting  amau 
rosis,  are  less  valued  in  England  than  on  the  continent. 
Mr.  Travers  states,  that  he  has  had  recourse  to  them 
in  many  cases,  some  of  which  were  of  a  very  favour- 
able description,  but  he  never  saw  any  good  produced 
by  them. — (Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  303.  i 

How  far.  however,  the  statements  of  Beer,  Ware 
&c.,  about  the  efficacy  of  local  applications,  can  b» 
trusted,  is  yet  a  question ;  for  they  disagree  with  re- 
ports made  by  other  writers.  Thus,  with  the  exception 
of  cupping,  issues,  setons,  and  particularly  blisters, 
Mr.  Travers  declares,  that  his  experience  leads  him  to 
attach  no  value  to  the  various  forms  of  external  rei 
(lies.— {Synopsis,  -S,c.  p.  30,  6vo.  Lond.  1820.) 
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■BLl-iEMATOCELE.  (From  a^na,  blood,  and  Krilr,,  a 
•"■-■■  tumour.)  A  swelling  of  the  scrotum,  or  spermatic 
cord,  i)roceeding  from,  or  caused  by,  blood. 

According  to  Mr.  Pott,  when  the  tunica  vaginalis  has 
been  long  or  much  distended,  "it  becomes  thick  and 
tough;  and  the  vessels  (especially  those  of  its  innt/ 
surface)  are  sometimes  so  large  as  to  be  very  visible, 
and  even  varicose.  If  one  of  these  lies  in  the  way  of 
the  instrument  wherewith  the  palliative  cure  is  per- 
formed, it  is  sometimes  wounded  ;  in  which  case  the 
first  part  of  the  serum  which  is  discharged  is  pretty 
deeply  tinged  with  blood. 

Upon  the  collapsion  of  the  membranes,  and  of  the 
empty  bag,  this  kind  of  hemorrhage  generally  ceases, 
and  nothing  more  comes  of  it.  But  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens, either  from  the  toughness  of  the  tunic,  or  from 
the  varicose  state  of  the  vessel,  that  the  wound  (espe- 
cially if  made  by  a  lancet)  does  not  immediately  unite ; 
but  continues  to  discharge  blood  into  the  cavity  of  the 
said  tunic,  thereby  producing  a  new  tumour,  and  a 
fresh  necessity  of  operation." 

This  is  what  Mr.  Pott  calls  the  first  species  of  hsema- 
tocele.  which  evidently  proceeds  from  a  weund  of  a 
vessel  of  the  vaginal  tunic. 

"Upon  the  sudden  discharge  of  the  fluid  from  the 
bag  of  an  over-stretched  hydrocele,  and  thereby  le- 
moving  all  counter-pressure  against  the  sides  of  the 
vessels,  some  of  which  are  become  varicose,  one  of 
them  will  somciimes,  without  having  been  wounded, 
burst;  hence  the  last  running  of  water  from  a  hydro- 
cele is  often  bloody.      If  the  quantity  of  blood  shed 
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from  the  vessel  so  burst  be  small,  it  is  soon  absor 
again  ;  and  creating  no  trouble,  the  thing  is  not  knov 
But  if  the  quantity  be  considerable,  it,  like  the  pr 
ceding,  occasions  a  new  tumour,  and  calls  for  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  0))eration."  This  Mr.  Pott  calls  the  second 
species,  "  which,  like  the  first,  belongs  entirely  to  the 
vaginal  coat,  and  has  no  concern  either  with  the  testi- 
cle or  with  the  spermatic  vessels.  In  both,  the  bag, 
which  was  full  of  water,  becomes  in  a  short  space  i 
time  distended  with  blood  ;  which  blood,  if  not  ca 
off  by  absorption,  must  be  discharged  by  opening  i 
containing  cyst ;  but  in  neither  of  these  can  castratic 
(though  said  to  be  the  only  remedy)  be  ever  necessary; 
the  mere  division  of  the  sacculus,  and  the  application 
of  dry  lint  to  its  inside,  will  in  general,  if  not  always, 
restrain  the  hemorrhage,  and  answer  every  purpose  for 
which  so  severe  a  remedy  has  been  prescribed."  With 
respect  to  filling  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  with 
lint,  1  believe  few  good  surgeons  of  the  present  day 
would  consider  the  measure  at  all  necessary  or  proper. 
I  have  seen  three  or  four  cases  of  hiemafocele  of  tl»£_ 
above  kind  laid  open,  but  never  knew  the  surgeon  i 
peiled  by  the  bleeding  to  cram  the  tunica  vaginalis ' 
lint,  to  the  great  irritation  and  injury  of  the  testic 
itself.  On  the  contrary,  after  taking  out  the  blood,  k 
ting  the  ))art3  collapse,  and  ajjplying  the  cold  lotk 
jilumbi  aceia'is  for  a  few  hours  to  the  scrotum,  '  _ 
means  of  linen  wet  with  the  application,  the  surgeoa  ' 
substituted  for  the  lotion  an  emollient  poultice,  and  had 
recourse  to  fomentations,  saline  purgatives,  leeches, 
and  even  venesection,  according  to  circumstances. 


The  next  example  regarded  by  Pott  and  Bichter  as  a 
bnn  of  haematocole,  is  not  admitted  by  Richerand, 
Jourdan  (see  Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid.  t.  20,  p  126),  and 
other  modern  surgeons. 

"  If,"  says  Mr.  Pott,  "  ])lood  be  extravasated  withm 
he  tunica  albuginea,  or  proper  coat  of  the  testicle,  in 
consequence  of  a  great  relaxation  and  (as  it  were)  dis- 
solution of  part  of  the  vascular  compages  of  that  gland, 
and  the  quantity  be  considerable,  it  will  aflbrd  or  pro- 
duce a  fluctuation  to  the  hand  of  an  examiner  very  like 
to  that  of  a  hydrocele  ol'  the  tunica  vaginalis  ;  allowing 
BOmelhing  for  the  different  density  of  the  different 
fluids,  and  the  greater  depth  of  the  former  from  the 
surface. 

If  this  be  mistaken  for  a  simple  hydrocele,  and  an 
opening  be  made,  the  discharge  will  be  blood  ;  noi  fluid 
or  very  thin  ;  not  like  to  blood  circulating  through  its 
proper  vessels ;  but  dark  and  dusky  in  colour,  and 
nearly  of  the  consistence  of  thin  chocolate  (like  to  what 
is  moat  frequently  found  in  the  imperforate  vagina). 
The  quantity  discharged  will  be  much  smaller  than 
was  expected  from  the  size  of  the  tumour ;  which  size 
will  not  be  considerably  diminished.  When  this  small 
quantity  of  blood  has  been  so  drawn  off,  the  testicle 
will,  upon  examination,  be  found  to  be  much  larger 
than  it  ought  to  be,  as  well  as  much  more  loose  and 
flabby  :  instead  of  that  roundness  and  resistance  aris- 
ing from  a  healthy  state  of  the  gland,  within  its  firm 
strong  coat,  it  is  soft,  and  capable  of  being  compressed 
almost  flat,  and  that  generally  without  any  of  that  pain 
and  uneasiness  which  always  attend  the  compression 
of  a  sound  testicle.  If  the  bleeding  ceases  upon  the 
withdrawing  the  cannula  (supposing  a  trocar  to  have 
been  used),  and  the  puncture  closes,  a  fresh  accumu- 
lation of  the  same  kind  of  fluid  is  soon  made,  and  the 
same  degree  of  tumefaction  is  produced  as  before  the 
operation ;  if  the  orifice  does  not  close,  the  hemorrhage 
continues,  and  very  soon  becomes  alarming," 

In  the  first  two  species,  "  the  blood  comes  from  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  the  testis  itself  being  safe  and  uncon- 
cerned, and  the  remedy  is  found  by  opening  the  cavity 
of  the  said  tunic;  but  in  this  the  hemorrhage  comes 
from  the  substance  of  the  testicle ;  from  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  spermatic  artery  within  the  tunica  albugi- 
nea :  the  division  of  the  vaginal  coat  can  here  do  no 
good ;  and  an  incision  made  into  the  albuginca  can 
only  increase  the  mischief;  the  testicle  is  spoiled,  or 
rendered  useless,  by  that  kind  cf  alteration  made  in  it 
previous  to  the  extravasation  ;  and  castration  is  the 
only  cure  which  a  patient  in  such  circumstances  can 
depend  upon." 

I  confess  that  no  good  reason  appears  for  arranging 
cases  of  the  prsceduig  kind  with  haematocele ;  for  what 
are  they  but  diseased  testicles  which  have  been  punc- 
tured, either  on  account  of  their  seeming  to  contain  a 
fluid,  or  really  having  within  them  cysts  filled  with  a 
chocolate-coloured  or  other  fluid,  as  I  have  seen  in  hun- 
dreds of  instances  of  .sarcocele,  and  whatever  blood  is 
discharged  is  not  extravasated  in  the  substance  of  the 
testis  previously  to  the  puncture,  but  issues  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  that  proceeding :  however,  of  the 
propriety  of  the  practice  advised  by  Mr.  Pott,  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained. 

The  last  species  of  this  disease  noticed  by  Mr.  Pott 
"  arises  from  a  bursting  of  a  branch  of  the  spermatic 
vein,  between  the  groin  and  scrotum,  in  what  is  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  the  spermatic  process. 
This,  which  is  generally  produced  by  great  or  sudden 
exertions  of  strength,  feats  of  agility,  «i.c.,  may  hapi)en 
to  persons  in  the  best  health,  whose  blood  and  juices 
are  in  the  best  order,  and  whose  genital  parts  are  free 
from  blemish  or  disease. 

The  effusion  or  extravasation  is  made  into  the  cellu- 
lar membrane,  which  invests  and  envelopes  the  sper- 
matic vessels,  and  has  something  the  appearance  of  a 
true  hernii.  When  the  case  is  clear,  and  the  extrava- 
sated blool  doe^s  not  give  way  to  discutient  ajjplications, 
the  only  rcnr;edy  is  to  lay  the  tumour  fairly  open  through 
Its  whole  length.  If  the  vessel  or  breach  be  small,  the 
hemorrhage  may  be  rcHtrsiined  by  mere  compression 
with  dry  lint,  or  by  the  use  of  styptics;  but  if  it  be 
large,  and  th^ve  means  do  not  succeed,  the  ligature 
must  be  made  use  a'iP 

1  cannot  conceive,  that  in  any  case  of  a  mere  rupture 
of  one  of  the  spermatic  veins,  it  can  ever  be  justifiable 
to  lie  the  whole  spermatic  cord,  and  then  perform  cas- 
tration ;  though  Mr.  Pott  advises  thin  plan,  in  nose  the 
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bleeding  branch  cannot  be  tied  singly.  Discutient  ap- 
plications, and  an  occasional  purge,  will  almost  always 
disperse  the  swelling;  and  if  not,  opening  it,  taking 
out  the  blood,  applying  cold,  or,  if  necessary,  tilling  the 
cavity  with  lint,  and  using  compression,  would  be,  ac- 
cording to  my  humble  judgment,  the  most  judicious 
treatment. 

A  case  precisely  of  the  latter  kind  is  no*  very  com- 
mon, yet  Mr.  Pott  has  not  omitted  it  as  one  of  the  forms 
of  haematocele  :  but  why  he  has  not  taken  notice  of  the 
most  frequent  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  disease,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  conjecture;  I  mean  the  extravasation  of 
blood  in  the  loose  cellular  membrane  of  the  scrotum 
from  blows  on  the  part,  and  sometimes  from  lithotomy, 
castration,  «&c.,  quite  unconnected  with  any  rupture 
of  the  spermatic  veins.  These  are  the  cases  whicb, 
are  mostly  met  with  in  practice.  I  have  seen  them  fol- 
lowed by  su)ipuration  ;  but  in  general  the  effused  blood 
is  gradually  absorbed,  with  the  aid  of  discutient  appli- 
cations, leeches,  fomentations,  poultices,  and  saline 
purges.  A  surgeon  should  generally  be  reluctant  ta 
lay  open  the  tumour,  as,  in  many  instances,  sloughing 
and  very  severe  symptoms  have  been  the  result. 

Celsus  and  Pauliis  JEgineta  are  the  best  of  the  old 
writers  on-  hoBmatocele.  For  modem  iv/ormation,  con 
suit  Pott's  Chir.  Works,  vol.  2.  B.  Bell,  On  Hydrocele, 
Flajani,  Collezione  d'Osservazioni,  ^c,  t.  2.  Richter, 
Arifangsgr.  der  Wuvdarzn.  h.  6.  Richerand,  Noso- 
graphie  Chir.  t.  4.  Ossiander,  in  Arnemann^s  Maga- 
zinfur  die  Wundarzn.  b.  1,  p.  355 ;  the  patient  died 
after  an  opening  had  been  made  in  the  swelling.  Fol- 
let,  in  Jmcm.  de  M  d.  continu  ,  vol.  13,  p.  422:  a  case 
from  contusion,,  cured  by  an  incision.  Harris,  in, 
Mem.  of  Loud.  Med.  Society,  vol.  5. 

HARE-LIP.  (Labia  Leporina)  A  fissure  or  per- 
pendicular division  of  one  or  both  lips.  The  term  has 
arisen  from  the  fancied  resemblance  of  the  part  to  the 
upper  lip  of  a  hare.  Occasionally  the  fissure  is  more 
or  less  oblique.  In  general,  it  is  directly  below  the 
septum  of  the  nose;  but  sometimes  it  corresponds  to 
one  of  the  nostrils.  The  two  portions  of  the  lip  are 
generally  moveable,  and  not  adherent  to  the  alveolary 
process;'  in  less  common  cases  they  are  closely  at 
tached  to  the  fore  part  of  the  jaw. 

Chifdren  are  frequently  born  with  this  kind  of  mal- 
formation, which  is  called  a  natural  hare-lip,  while 
that  which  is  produced  by  a  wound  is  named  acciden- 
tal. Sometimes  the  portions  of  the  lip,  which  ought  to 
be  united,  have  a  considerable  interspace  betweea 
them  ;  while  in  other  instances  they  are  not  much 
apart.  The  cleft  is  occasionally  double,  a  little  lobe  or 
small  portion  of  the  lip  being  situated  between  the  two 
fissures. 

The  fissure  commonly  affects  only  the  lip  itself,  and 
usually  the  upper  one.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  ex- 
tends along  the  bones  and  soft  parts  forming  the  pa- 
late, even  as  far  as  the  uvuia ;  and  sometimes  those 
bones  are  entirely  wanting.  In  a  few  instances,  the 
jaw  not  only  is  imperfectly  ossified  in  front,  so  that  a 
cleft  presents  itself  there,  but  one  side  of  it  projects 
forwards,  and  is  at  the  same  time  inclined  too  much 
outwards,  drawing  with  it  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
palate,  and  the  septum  nasi,  so  that  a  very  unsightly 
distortion  of  the  nostril  aiid  nose  is  produced.  The 
case,  I  believe,  has  not  been  described  in  surgical  books. 
A  hare-lip.  in  its  least  degree,  occasions  considerable 
deformity ;  and  when  more  marked,  it  frequently  hin- 
ders infants  from  sucking,  and  makes  it  indispensable 
to  nourish  them  by  other  means.  When  the  lowei  Up 
alone  is  affected,  which  is  rare  as  a  malformation,  the 
child  tan  neither  retain  its  saliva,  nor  learn  to  speak, 
except  with  the  greatest  impediment.  The  constant  es- 
cape of  the  saliva,  besides  being  an  annoyance,  is  found 
to  be  detrimental  to  the  health;  for  its  loss  iiripairs  the 
digestive  functions,  the  patient  becomes  emaciated,  and 
even  death  would  sometimes  ensue,  if  th-  incessant 
discharge  of  so  necessary  a  fluid  in  the  animal  economy 
•were  not  prevented.  Tlius,  a  lady,  who  was  in  this 
state,  consulted  Troiichin,  who  immediately  saw  the 
cause  of  her  indisposition,  and  recomniendi.'d  the  fissure 
in  the  lip  to  be  united ;  the  operation  was  done,  and  the 
dyspeptic  symptoms  then  ceased.  And  when  the  fis- 
sure pervades  the  palate,  the  patient  not  only  articulates 
very  imperfectly,  but  cannot  masticate  nor  swallow, 
except  with  great  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  food 
readily  getting  uj)  into  the  nos3. 
An  early  removal  of  the  deformity  roust  obvioualy  M 
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very  desirable ,  but,  as  it  cannot  be  accomplished  with- 
out an  ojjeration  attended  with  some  degree  of  pain, 
Dionis,  Garengeot,  and  others  advise  waiting  till  the 
child  is  four  or  five  years  old,  on  the  supposition  that, 
at  an  earlier  age,  the  child's  agitations  and  cries  would 
render  the  operation  impracticable,  or  derange  all  the 
proceedings  taken  to  ensure  its  success.  It  is  plain, 
however,  that  such  reasons  are  not  of  great  weight. 
A  child,  four  or  five  years  old,  and  very  ot^en  even  one 
eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  is  more  difficult  to  manage 
than  an  infant  only  a  few  months  old.  Every  child  of 
the  above  age  has  a  thousand  times  more  dread  of  the 
pain,  than  of  the  deformity  or  of  the  inconveniences  of 
the  complaint,  to  which  he  is  habituated  ;  while  an  in- 
fant of  tender  years  fears  nothing,  and  only  feels  the 
pain  of  the  moment. 

A  more  rational  objection  is  the  liability  of  infants  to 
convulsions  after  operations,  and  this  has  induced  many 
excellent  surgeons  to  jjostpone  the  cure  of  the  hare-lip 
till  the  child  is  about  two  years  old.  This  custom  is 
also  sanctioned  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  who  mentions  in 
his  lectures  several  instances,  which  have  either  been 
communicated  to  him  by  others,  or  have  occurred  in 
his  own  practice,  where  operations  for  the  cure  of  hare- 
lips in  very  young  infants  have  had  a  fiital  termination, 
in  consequence  of  an  attack  of  convulsions  or  diarrhoea. 
The  period  when  dentition  is  completed,  or  the  age  of 
two  years,  he  therefore  sets  down  as  the  most  advan- 
tageous for  the  operation,  and  if  parents  urge  its  being 
done  earlier,  he  very  properly  advises  the  surgeon  to 
let  them  be  duly  apprized  of  the  risk,  so  that  in  the 
event  of  the  child  being  cut  off,  he  may  not  incur 
blame  for  having  operated  at  a  disadvantageous  period 
of  life.— (See  Lancet,  vol.  3,  p.  108.)  The  latter  end  of 
1823, 1  met  Sir  Astley  Cooper  in  consultation  in  a  case 
"Where  this  very  question  occurred.  The  deformity  was 
particularly  unsightly,  in  consequence  of  the  upper 
jaw-bone  being  imperfectly  ossified  in  front,  and  one 
side  of  it  forming  a  considerable  projection  forwards 
through  the  fissure  which  extended  into  the  nostril,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  nose  was  seriously  distorted 
to  one  side  of  the  face.  The  parents,  persons  of  the 
first  respectability,  were  therefore  uncommonly  solicit- 
ous for  an  early  operation,  some  instances  of  the  suc- 
cess of  which  in  very  young  infants  had  already  been 
communicated  to  them  by  their  friends.  The  projection 
of  bone,  they  had  also  learned,  might  be  cut  away,  so 
as  to  permit  the  soft,  parts  to  meet,  which  they  now 
•would  not  do.  The  risk  of  an  operation  on  the  infant 
in  question,  then  scarcely  two  months  old,  was  fairly 
explained  to  the  parents ;  but  I  doubt  whether  they  could 
have  been  prevailed  upon  to  wait  three  months  longer, 
had  not  Sir  Astley  Cooper  represented  to  them  the  dis- 
advantages of  cutting  away  the  bony  projection,  and 
"urged  the  allowance  of  a  little  time  to  reduce  the  pro- 
tuberance by  means  of  pressure.  As  I  had  not  had 
any  previous  conference  with  Sir  Astley  on  Jhe  subject, 
I  was  particularly  gratified  in  finding  his  advice  agree 
precisely  with  what  I  had  already  given,  when  the  case 
■was  first  shown  to  me.  Exactly  when  the  infant  was 
five  months  old,  a  period  selected  on  account  of  its  be- 
ing the  latest  previously  to  the  usual  time  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ailments  of  dentition,  1  performed 
the  operation  in  the  presence  of  Messrs.  Ives,  of  Chert- 
sey,  and  Mr.  Ives,  jun.,  of  Chobham.  By  this  time  the 
hone  had  been  so  eftectually  depressed,  by  means  of  a 
kind  of  spring-truss,  constructed  by  Messrs.  Salmon 
and  Ody  for  the  purpose,  and  worn  several  hours  daily, 
that  the  soft  parts  admitted  of  being  brought  over  it 
"With  tolerable  facility.  Union  followed  very  well,  and, 
though  it  was  one  of  the  worst  hare-lips  ever  seen  by 
Mr.  Ives,  senior,  or  myself,  without  an  extensive  divi- 
sion of  the  palate,  the  disfigurement  is  now  very  trivial, 
and  the  wrong  direction  of  the  nose  constantly  under- 
going farther  diminution,  in  proportion  as  the  jaw  re- 
cedes under  the  pressure  of  the  apparatus,  which  is  still 
employed. 

This  is  the  youngest  infant  on  which  I  have  operated; 
but,  in  October,  1S24,  1  performed  the  operation  on  an 
infhnt  twelve  months  old,  at  Walton  on  Thames,  where 
I  was  kindly  assisted  by  Mr.  Stillwell,  surgeon  in  that 
town.  Union  took  place  very  favourably,  without  any 
indisposition  whatever.  Only  one  pin  was  used  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  lip,  as  1  found  that  the  upper  part  of 
the  division  could  be  perfectly  and  readily  closed  with  a 
Strip  of  adhesive  plaster. 

Mr.  Sharp  observes,  "  there  are  many  lips  where  the 
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loss  of  substance  is  so  great,  that  the  edges  of  the 
cannot  be  brought  together,  or  at  best  where  they 
but  just  touch ;  in  which  case  it  need  not  be  advised 
forbear  the  attempt :  it  is  likewise  forbid  in  young  c! 
dren,  and  with  reason,  if  they  suck;  but  otherwise 
may  be  undertaken  with  great  safety,  and  even  "wii 
more  probability  of  success  than  in  others  that  i 
older." — {Operations  in  Surgery,  chap.  34.) 

Le  Dran  performed  the  operation  on  children  of 
ages,  even  on  those  at  the  breast.  B.  Bell  did  it  wi 
success  on  an  infant  only  three  months  old.  Muys 
vises  it  to  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  the  child  is 
months  old.  Roonhuysen  operated  on  children  tei 
weeks  after  their  birth,  and  all  his  contemporaries  have 
praised  his  singular  dexterity  and  success.  As  an  es 
sential  step  to  the  success  of  the  operation,  he  recom- 
mended hindering  the  children  from  sleeping  a  certain 
length  of  time  before  it  was  undertaken ,  in  order  that 
they  might  fall  asleep  immediately  afterward; 
with  the  same  view  opiates  have  been  prescribed. 

Putting  out  of  consideration  the  partial  success  whi 
has  attended  the  use  of  blistering  plaster  for  making 
the  edges  of  the  fissure  raw  and  capable  of  union,  all 
practitioners  entertain  the  same  sentiment  with  regard 
to  the  object  of  this  operation,  which  consists  in  reduc- 
ing the  preternatural  solution  of  continuity  to  the  state 
of  a  simple  wound,  by  cutting  off"  the  edges  of  the  se- 
parated parts  throughout  their  length,  and  then  keep- 
ing these  parts  in  contact  until  they  have  completely 
grown  together.  But  although  such  principles  have 
been  generally  admitted,  there  was  formerly  some 
difference  of  opinion  "with  respect  to  the  best  method  to 
be  followed  in  practice;  some  operators  having  pre- 
ferred sutures  for  keeping  the  edges  of  the  wound  in 
contact ;  while  others  disapproved  of  them,  believing 
that  a  perfect  cure  might  always  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  adhesive  plaster  and  a  uniting  bandage,  so 
as  to  save  the  patient  from  all  the  pain  and  annoyance 
of  sutures. 

M.  Louis  thought  that  the  use  of  sutures  in  the  ope- 
ration for  the  hare-lip  proceeded  from  a  false  idea  re- 
specting the  nature  of  the  disease;  for,  the  fissure  in 
the  lip  being  wrongly  imputed  to  loss  of  substance,  it 
was  deemed  impossible  to  keep  the  parts  in  contai 
except  by  a  suture. 

"  The  separation  of  the  edges  of  the  fissure  in  tl 
lip,"  says  M.  Louis,  "  is  only  the  effect  of  the  retraction 
of  the  muscles,  and  is  always  proportioned  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  cleft.  Persons  with  hare-lips  are  capable 
of  bringing  the  edges  of  the  fissure  together  by  muscu- 
lar action,  by  puckering  up  their  mouths.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  separation  is  considerably  increased  when 
they  laugh,  and  the  breach  appears  excessively  large 
after  superficially  paring  off  its  edges  on  both  sides. 
The  interspace  in  the  hare-lip  must  not,  therefore,  be 
mistaken  for  a  loss  of  .substance.  This  truth  is  con- 
firmed by  the  elTects  of  sticking-plaster,  which  has 
sometimes  been  applied  to  the  hare-lip,  as  a  preparatory 
measure  before  the  operation,  and  which  materially 
lessens  the  separation  of  the  parts. 

According  to  the  confession  of  all  who  have  "writ 
ten  in  favour  of  the  twisted  suture,  it  seems  advisable 
only  on  the  false  idea,  that  the  hare-lip  is  the  effect  of 
a  greater  or  less  loss  of  substance :  and  they  say,  posi- 
tively, that  we  must  not  have  recourse  to  it  when  there 
is  only  a  simple  division  to  be  united.    The  twisted 
suture  must  then  be  proscribed  from  the  operation  for 
the  natural  hare-lip,  since  it  is  proved  that  this  mal- 
formation is  unattended  with  loss  of  substance.    At 
the  same  time,  a  loss  of  substance  is  but  too  real,  after 
the  extirpation  of  scirrhous  and  cancerous  tumours,  to 
which  the  lips  are  very  subject.    Yet,  even  in  these 
cases,  the  extensibility  of  the  lips  allows  an  attempt 
to  be  made  to  reunite  the  double  incision,  by  which  the 
tumour  has  been  removed,  and  it  succeeds  without  the 
smallest  deformity,  when  care  is  taken  to  direct  each 
incision  obliquely,  so  that  both  of  them  form,  where 
they  meet,  an  acute  angle,  in  the  base  of  which  the  t»»J 
mour  is  comprissd.    II<-re  the  means  of  union  ought  tai 
be  the  more  efficacious,  because  the  difficulty  of  keeping" 
the  edges  of  the  wound  approximated  is  greater.    M. 
Pibrac,  in  his  memoir  on  the  abuse  of  sutuies,  when 
speakhig  of  the  hare-lip,  has  already  explained,  that 
they  are  badly-conceived  means,  and  more  hurtful  in 
proportion  as  there  is  a  greater  loss  of  substance,  bo* 
cause  the  greater  the  interspace  is  between  the  two 
parts,  the  more  fear  is  there  of  their  tflorta  on  the 
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needles  or  pins  left  in  the  wound.  Hence,  care  has  al- 
•ways  been  taken  to  make  the  dressings  aid  the  opera- 
tion of  the  suture.  After  this  consideration,  judici- 
ously made  by  the  partisans  of  tliis  plan,  there  was 
only  one  more  step  to  be  taken,  according  to  M.  Pibrac, 
in  order  to  evince  the  necessity  of  proscribing  it.  The 
cap  or  copper  headpiece  described  by  Verduc  and  Nuck, 
for  compressing  the  cheeks ;  the  clasps  of  Heister ; 
and  strips  o(  adhesive  plaster  ;  are  all  only  inventions 
for  the  support  of  the  parts,  and  keeping  them  from  be- 
ing disunited.  When  the  suture  failed,  it  was  by  these 
means  that  the  original  deformity  was  corrected,  to- 
gether with  that  produced  by  the  laceration,  which 
would  not  have  occurred  without  the  suture.  As  then, 
the  dressings,  when  methodically  applied,  are  capable 
of  effectually  rectifying  the  mischief  of  the  suture,  M. 
Louis  inquires,  why  .should  they  be  considered  only  as 
a  resource  in  a  mere  accidental  case?  Why  should 
they  not  be  made  the  chief  and  primary  means  of  reu- 
niting the  lip,  even  when  there  is  a  loss  of  substance  ? 

Nothing  can  be  opjiosed  to  the  proofs  adduced  upon 
this  point.  They  are  even  drawn  from  the  practice 
of  those  who  have  employed  sutures  without  success. 
Such  persons  have  themselves  furnished  the  proofs  of 
the  bandage  being  capable  of  repairing  the  mischief 
resulting  from  the  twisted  suture." 

M.  Louis,  with  a  view  of  perfecting  our  notions  on 
this  matter,  lays  it  down  as  a  fact,  that  the  retraction 
of  the  muscles  being  the  cause  of  the  separation  of  the 
edges  of  the  fissure,  it  is  not  to  these  edges  we  are  to 
apply  the  force  which  is  to  unite  them ;  but  that  it 
should  be  applied  farther  to  the  very  parts,  whose  ac- 
tion (the  cause  of  the  separation)  is  to  be  impeded,  and 
whose  contraction  is  thus  to  be  prevented.  A  great 
many  means  for  supporting  the  wound,  only  irritate 
the  muscles  and  excite  them  to  action,  and  it  is  this  ac- 
tion which  we  should  endeavour  to  overcome.  The 
means  for  promoting  union  can  only  be  methodical, 
when  directly  employed  to  prevent  such  action,  by  an 
immediate  application  on  the  point  where  it  is  to  be  re- 
Bisted.  The  facility  with  which  the  parts  may  be 
brought  forwards,  so  as  to  bring  the  two  commissures 
of  the  lips  into  contact  by  the  mere  pressure  of  the 
hands,  shows  what  may  be  expected  from  a  very  sim- 
ple apparatus,  which  will  execute  the  same  office  with- 
out any  effort,  in  a  firm  and  permanent  manner,  and 
which  will  render  sutures  unnecessary,  the  inconve- 
niences of  which  are  too  well  known. 

M.  Louis,  after  having  explained  the  reasons  of  the 
theory  on  which  he  founded  his  method,  relates  seve- 
ral cases,  taken  either  from  his  own  practice  or  that  of 
others,  to  illustrate  its  advantages.  He  details  the  his- 
tory of  twenty  cases  in  which  his  plan  perfectly  suc- 
ceoled,  both  in  accidental  hare-lips,  with  considerable 
loss  of  substance,  and  in  natural  ones.  In  most  of 
these  instances,  however,  it  was  thought  proper  to  as- 
sist the  bandage  with  one  stitch  at  the  extremity  of  the 
fissure,  close  to  the  vermilion  border  of  the  lip,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  parts  securely  on  a  level. 

Notwithstanding  the  operation  as  performed  with 
the  twisted  suture  is  opposed  by  an  authority  of  sucli 
weight  as  that  of  M.  Louis,  still  it  is  the  method  most 
commonly  practised.  No  modem  surgeons  doubt  that 
a  hare-lip  may  be  cured  by  means  of  adhesive  piaster 
and  uniting  bandages,  quite  as  perfectly  as  with  a  su- 
ture ;  and  all  readily  allow,  that  the  first  of  the.se  me- 
thods, as  being  more  simple  and  less  painful,  would  be 
prefisrable  to  the  latter  one,  if  it  were  equally  sure  of 
succeeding.  But  it  is  considered  far  more  uncertain  in 
its  effect.  To  accomplish  a  complete  cure,  the  parts  to 
be  united  must  be  maintained  in  perfect  contact,  until 
they  have  contracted  the  neces.sary  adhesion  ;  and  how 
can  we  always  depend  upon  a  bandage  for  keeping 
them  from  being  displaced  ?  What  other  means,  be- 
sides a  suture,  affords  in  this  respect  perfect  security  ? 

I  shall  first  describe  the  operation  as  usually  done 
by  surgeons  of  the  present  day  with  the  twisted  suture. 
The  first  thing  is  to  examine  whether  there  is  any  ad- 
hesion of  the  lip  to  the  gum  ;  and  if  there  be,  to  divide 
it  with  a  knife.  Some  authors  {Sharp)  recommend 
the  fnenulum,  which  attaches  the  lip  to  the  gum,  al- 
ways to  be  divided  :  but  when  the  hare-lip  is  at  some 
distance  from  this  part,  it  will  not  be  in  the  way  of  the 
operation,  and  need  not  be  cut.  On  the  other  hand 
when  the  frsenulum  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  di- 
vision, it  is  clear  that  in  operating,  we  must  necessa- 
rilY  include  it  in  the  incision,  antl  it  should  therefore 


be  diyided  beforehand,  taking  care  not  to  encroach  too 
much  upon  the  gum,  lest  the  alveolary  process  be  laid 
bare ;  nor  too  much  upon  the  lip,  because  making  it 
thinner  would  be  unfavourable  to  its  union. 

When  one  of  the  incisor  teeth  opposite  the  fissure  pro- 
jects forwards,  it  must  be  drawn,  iCst  it  distend  and  irri- 
tate the  pans  after  they  have  been  brought  into  con- 
tact. 

Sometimes,  but  particularly  in  cases  in  which  there 
is  a  cleft  in  the  bony  part  of  the  palate,  a  portion  of  the 
OS  maxillare  superius  forms  such  a  projection  just  in  the 
situation  of  the  fissure  in  the  lip,  that  it  would  render 
the  union  very  difficult,  if  not  impracticable.  In  this 
circumstance,  the  common  plan  has  been  to  cut  off  the 
projecting  angles  of  bone  with  a  strong  pair  of  bone- 
nijipeis.  The  part  was  then  healed,  and  the  operation 
for  the  hare-lip  performed.  Instead  of  cutting  off  the 
projection  of  bone,  which  is  always  a  painful  measure, 
DesauU  used  to  employ  simple  compression,  by  which 
means  the  prominence  was  usually  reduced  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  the  opportunity  afforded  of  operating  for 
the  cure  of  the  hare-lip.— {iEuvres  Chir.  par  Bichat,  t. 
2,  p.  207.)  Of  course,  the  actual  necessity  of  using 
bone-nippers,  or  even  of  having  recourse  to  compres- 
sion of  the  bony  projection,  will  depend  upon  circum- 
stances ;  for  if  the  prominence  of  bone  be  sharp  and 
irregular,  no  surgeon,  I  conceive,  would  hesitate  about 
the  removal  of  such  inequalities  in  preference  to  the 
trial  of  pressure.  Mr.  Dunn,  of  Scarborough,  has  ex- 
pressed to  me  his  doubts  whether  cutting  off  the  pro- 
jections of  the  alveolary  process  be  ever  necessary,  as 
the  pressure  of  the  entire  lip  gradually  diminishes  the 
deformity.  "  I  had  (says  he)  two  very  unseemly  cases, 
with  an  immense  division  of  the  palate,  together  with 
a  projection  of  the  alveolary  process,  which,  with  the 
incisor  teeth,  resembled  the  talons  of  a  bird.  A  tuber- 
cular appendage  of  skin  hung  upon  the  base  of  the 
nose.  By  drawing  the  teeth  in  the  first  case  very  deli- 
cately, I  avoided  fracturing  the  bony  projection.  I  then 
cut  off  one  edge  of  the  nasal  appendage,  and  of  the 
lip  on  the  same  side,  and  attached  them  together  with 
two  needles.  The  wound  was  sufficiently  united  in  a 
week  or  ten  days  to  allow  the  same  operation  on  the 
other  side.  In  less  than  three  weeks  the  boy  was 
sent  home  quite  well,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, where  his  frightful  appearance  had  made  him 
an  object  of  disgust  and  ridicule.  I  succeeded  in  the 
other  case  even  without  the  extraction  of  the  teeth. 
Both  the  patients  can  now  articulate  labial  sounds,  re- 
tain their  saliva,  and  are  gradually  losing  the  inconve- 
nience of  the  passage  of  the  mucus  from  the  nose  into 
the  mouth,  as  the  fissure  is  more  contracted,  and  the 
projection  by  no  means  so  disagreeable."  These  facts 
should  lessen  the  haste  with  which  certain  operators 
proceed  to  cut  off  every  projection  of  the  alveolary 
process ;  for  a  moderate  prominence  of  bone  without 
any  sharp,  irritating  edges  or  angles,  will  not  hinder 
the  success  of  the  operation ;  and  even  the  propriety 
of  removing  teeth  must  entirely  depend  upon  their  be- 
ing likely,  by  their  direction,  to  irritate  the  lip,  and  dis 
turb  the  union  of  the  fissure. 

One  serious  objection  to  cutting  away  the  projection 
of  the  jaw  is  the  deformity  afterward  likely  to  conti- 
nue during  life  from  the  deficiency  of  the  incisores 
teeth ;  and  another  is,  the  subsequent  overlapping  of 
the  lower  jaw,  and  its  projection  beyond  the  upper  one ; 
communicating  to  the  mouth  an  appearance  seen  in 
very  old  subjects.  These  were  the  considerations 
which  induced  me,  in  the  case  above  mentioned,  to  em- 
ploy pressure,  which  is  much  more  conveniently  ap- 
plied by  means  of  a  kind  of  spring-truss,  adapted  to 
the  child's  head,  than  with  bandages,  which  would  be 
seriously  annoying,  and  the  right  action  of  which  could 
not  be  regulated  without  the  utmost  difficulty.  When 
also  some  of  the  bone  must  be  cut  away  on  account 
of  its  roughness  and  angular  prominences,  I  advise  the 
practitioner  to  remove  only  the  irritating  points,  and 
afterward  have  recourse  to  pressure. 

In  the  operation,  the  grand  object  is  to  make  as 
smooth  and  even  a  cut  as  possible,  in  order  that  it 
may  more  certainly  unite  by  the  first  intention,  and  of 
such  a  shape  that  the  cicatrix  may  form  only  one  nar- 
row line.  The  edges  of  the  fissure  should,  thercfbre, 
never  be  cut  off  with  scissors,  which  constantly  bruise 
the  fibres  which  they  divide,  and  a  sharp  knife  is  al- 
ways to  be  preferred.  The  best  plan  is,  either  'opjace 
any  flat  instrument,  such  as  a  piece  of  born   wood,  or 
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pasteboard,  underneath  one  portion  of  the  lip,  and  then 
holding  the  part  stretched  and  supported  on  it,  to  cut 
away  tlie  whole  of  the  callous  edge ;  or  else  to  hold 
the  part  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  the  under  blade  of 
wnich  is  much  broader  than  the  upper  one:  the  first 
serves  to  support  the  lip,  the  other  contributes  also  to 
this  effect,  and,  at  the  same  time,  serves  as  a  sort  of 
ruler  for  guiding  the  knife  in  an  accurately  straight 
line.  When  the  forceps  are  preferred,  the  surgeon 
must  of  course  leave  on  the  side  of  the  upper  blade 
just  as  much  of  the  edge  of  the  fissure  as  is  to  be  re- 
moved, so  that  it  can  be  cut  off  with  one  sweep  of 
the  knife.  This  is  to  be  done  on  each  side  of  the  cleft, 
observing    the    rule,   to  make   tlie    new 

A  wound  in  straight  lines,  because  the  sides 
of  it  can  never  be  made  to  correspond 
without  this  caution.     For  instance,   if 
the  hare-lip  had  this  shape,  the  incision 
of  the  edges  must  be  continued  in  straight 
lines  till  they  meet  in  the  manner  here  represented. 
In  short,  the  two  incisions  are  to  be  per- 
fectly straight,  and  are   to  meet   at  an 
angle  above,  in  order  that  the  whole  track 
\\    of  the  wound  may  be  brought  together, 
i  ^  and  united  by  the  first  intention. 
Two  silver  pins,  made  with  steel  points,  are  next  to 
be  introduced  through  the  edges  of  the  wound,  so  as  to 
keep  them  accurately  in  contact ;  the  lowest  pin  being 
introduced  first,  near  the  inferior  termination  of  the 
wound,  and  the  upper  pin  afterward,  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  higher  up.    A  piece  of  thread  is  then  to  be 
repeatedly  wound  round  the  ends  of  the  pins,  from  one 
side  of  the  division  to  the  other,  first  transversely,  then 
obliquely,  from  the  right  or  left  end  of  one  pin  above, 
to  the  opposite  end  of  the  lower  one,  &c.    Thus  the 
thread  is  made  to  cross  as  many  points  of  the  wound 
as  possible,  which  greatly  contributes  to  maintaining 
its  edges  in  even  apposition.    Any  portion  of  the  wound 
above  the  pins  not  closed  by  the  preceding  means  may 
now  have  its  edges  brought  together  with  a  strip  of  ad- 
hesive plaster.    Lastly,  the  ends  of  the  pins  are  to  be 
supported  by  small  dossils  of  lint,  placed  between  them 
and  the  flesh ;  a  minute  but  essential  circumstance, 
which,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Dunn,  of  Scarborough,  re- 
minds me,  I  forgot  to  mention  in  a  former  edition  of 
this  work.    It  is  obvious  that  a  great  deal  of  exactness 
is  requisite  in  introducing  the  pins,  in  order  that  the 
edges  of  the  incision  may  afterward  be  precisely  ap- 
plied to  each  other.    For  this  purpose,  some  surgeons 
previously  place  the  sides  of  the  wound  in  the  best  po- 
sition, and  mark  with  a  pen  the  points  at  which  the 
pins  should  enter  and   come  out  again ;   a  method 
which,  as  far  as  my  observations  extend,  merits  imita- 
tion.   The  pins  ought  never  to  extend  more  deeply  than 
about  two-thirds  through  the  substance  of  the  lip,  and 
it  would  be  a  great  improvement  always  to  have  them 
of  a  fiat,  instead  of  a  round  shape,  and  a  little  curved, 
as  this  is  the  course  which  they  naturally  ought  to  take 
when  introduced.  The  steel  points  should  also  admit  of 
being  easily  taken  off,  whcnthe  pins  have  been  applied ; 
and,  perhaps,  having  them  to  screw  off  and  on  is  the 
best  mode,  as  removing  them  in  this  way  is  not  so 
likely  to  be  attended  with  any  sudden  jerk  which  might 
be  injurious  to  the  wound,  as  if  they  were  made  to  pull 
off.    In  general,  the  pins  may  be  safely  removed  in 
about  four  days,  when  the  support  of  sticking  plaster 
will  be  quite  sufficient. 

After  the  operation,  the  surgeon  should  never  omit 
the  use  of  compresses  and  a  bandage  for  keeping  for- 
trard  the  checks,  so  that  the  risk  of  the  pins  making 
-heir  way  out  by  ulceration,  arising  from  the  dragging 
tf  the  soft  parts  on  them,  may  be  prevented.  With  this 
view,  a  close,  strong  nightcap,  with  a  piece  of  broad 
tape  attached  to  the  back  part  of  it,  and  with  two  ends 
of  sufficient  and  equal  length,  is  to  be  put  on ;  a  com- 
press is  then  to  be  laid  over  one  cheek,  and  fixed  by 
bringing  one  portion  of  the  tape  forwards  over  it,  which 
is  to  be  fastened  to  the  capon  the  opfiosite  side  of  the 
bead.  The  other  compress  is  then  to  be  applied,  and 
fixed  in  a  similar  manner.  Lastly,  a  bandage  is  to  be 
put  under  the  chin,  and  brought  over  each  compress  up 
to  the  top  of  the  head,  where  the  ends  of  it  are  to  be 
fastened  to  the  cap.  During  all  these  proceedings,  until 
the  compresses  are  well  secured,  the  assistant  must 
support  them  steadily  with  his  hands.  Lastly,  the 
bandage,  compresses,  and  cap  should  all  be  securely 
stitched  together. 
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The  process  just  described  is  what  is  well  known  bf 
the  name  of  the  twisted  suture,  which  is  applicable  to 
other  surgical  cases,  in  which  the  grand  object  is  to  heal 
some  fistula  or  opening  by  the  first  intention.  Mr, 
Sharp  says,  it  is  of  great  service  in  fistuloe  of  the  ure« 
thra,  remaining  after  the  operation  for  the  stone,  in 
which  case  the  callous  edges  may  be  cut  off,  and  the 
lips  of  the  wound  held  together  by  the  above  method. 

AUhough  the  generality  of  surgeons  used  the  twisted 
suture,  I  ought  to  notice  that  Sir  A.  Cooper  gives  the 
preference  to  the  common  interrupted  suture,  on  account 
of  the  difiiculty  sometimes  experienced  in  withdrawing 
the  pins,  and  the  liability  of  the  new  adhesions  to  be 
broken  on  the  occasion ;  whereas  the  threads  of  a  com- 
mon suture  may  be  cut  and  taken  out  with  the  greatest 
facility. — (See  Lancet,  vol.  3,  p.  107.)  However,  as 
most  children  cry  on  the  removal  of  the  suture,  whether 
one  kind  or  the  other  be  employed,  the  only  safe  plan  is 
not  to  withdraw  the  pins  or  ligatures  till  four  complete 
days  have  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  operation,  when 
the  adhesions  will  be  tolerably  strong ;  and  the  cheeks 
should  always  be  held  forwards  by  a  skilful  assistant 
during  the  period  of  changing  the  dressings,  and  until 
the  compresses  on  the  cheeks  have  been  again  duly  se- 
cured with  a  bandage. 

[When  pins  are  used  in  this  operation,  they  ought 
to  be  made  of  gold,  which  is  not  liable  to  become  oxi- 
dized. Instead,  however,  of  these  pins,  which  are  ordi- 
narily made  with  steel  points.  Dr.  Barton,  of  Philadel- 
phia, prefers  to  use  a  piece  of  iron  wire,  with  a  point 
made  by  simply  cutting  it  with  a  pair  of  scissors ;  th 
avoiding  the  risk  of  the  steel  point  slipping  off  the 
an  accident  which  has  often  happened,  and  left  the 
within  the  lip. 

So  many  failures  have  occurred  from  the  pins  being 
torn  out  by  the  child,  or  catching  in  the  nurse's  clothes, 
that  if  there  were  no  other  objection  to  the  use  of  pins, 
they  ought  to  be  abandoned.  Many  surgeons  in  this 
country  (and  among  these  Dr.  Mott)  have  adopted  the 
interrupted  suture  in  cases  of  hare-lip,  and  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results ;  and  it  is  confidently  belie 
that  the  twisted  suture  ought  to  be  abandoned,  on 
count  of  the  obvious  objections  which  attach  to  ev 
modification  of  the  shape,  configuration,  and  mate: 
of  the  pins.  It  will  be  seen  that  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  1 
it  aside  altogether. — Reese.] 

What  has  hitherto  been  stated  refers  to  the  mi 
simple  form  of  the  hare-lip,  viz,  to  that  which  prese 
only  one  fissure.  When  there  are  two  clefts,  the  ci 
is  accomplished  on  the  same  principle,  but  it  is  rati 
more  difficult  of  execution ;  so  that  the  old  surgeonSi 
until  the  time  of  Heister,  almost  all  regarded  the  opera-! 
tion  for  the  double  hare-lip  as  impracticable.  Only 
few  described  it,  with  the  direction  to  operate  on 
fissure,  just  as  if  it  were  single.  M.  de  la  Faye  c 
operated  in  this  way  with  success. — (Aftm.  de  PAc 
de  Chir.  t.  4,  4/o.)  M.  Louis  was  of  opinion,  that  all 
difficulties  would  be  obviated  by  doing  the  operation  at 
two  different  times,  and  awaiting  the  perfect  cure  of  j 
one  of  the  fissures  before  that  of  the  other  was  under- 
taken. Heilster  had  similar  ideas,  but  he  never  put  the 
scheme  in  practice,  nor  did  he  even  positively  ad-' 
vise  it. 

After  all,  however,  experience  proves  that  it  is  not 
essential  to  perform  two  operations  for  the  cure  of  the 
double  hare-lip.  Desault  found  that  when  the  edges  of 
the  two  fissures  were  pared  off,  and  care  taken  to  let 
one  of  the  pins  pass  across  the  central  piece  of  the  lip, 
the  practice  answered  extremely  well. — (See  (Euvres 
Chir.  t.  2,  p.  201.) 

In  cutting  off  the  edges  of  the  fissure,  the  incision 
must  be  carried  to  the  upper  part  of  the  lip ;  and  even 
when  the  fissure  does  not  reach  wholly  up  the  lip,  the 
same  thing  should  be  done ;  for  in  this  manner  the , 
sides  of  the  wound  will  admit  of  being  applied  together, 
more  uniformly,  and  the  cicatrix  will  have  a  better  ap-' 
pearance.  We  should  also  not  be  too  sparing  of  tho] 
edges,  which  are  to  be  cut  off.  Practitioners,  says  M.; 
Louis,  persuaded  that  the  hare-lip  was  a  division  with 
loss  of  substance,  have  invariably  advised  the  removal 
of  the  callous  edges.  But  in  the  natural  hare-lip,  there 
is  no  callosity ;  the  margins  of  the  fissure  are  composed, 
like  those  of  the  lip  itself,  of  a  pulpy,  ft-esh  coloured, 
vermilion  flesh,  covered  with  an  exceedingly  dehcaie 
cuticle.  The  whole  of  the  part  having  this  appearance 
must  be  taken  away,  together  with  a  little  of  the  true 
skin.    At  the  lower  part  of  the  fissure,  towards  the 
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commissure,  a  rounded  red  substance  is  com- 
monly situated,  wliich  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
include  in  the  incision.  Were  this  neglected,  the  union 
below  would  be  unequal,  and,  through  an  mjudicious 
economy,  a  degree  of  deformity  would  remam.  The 
grand  object,  however,  is  to  make  the  two  int-isions 
diverge  at  an  acute  angle,  so  that  the  edges  may  be  i)Ut 
into  reciprocal  contact  their  whole  length,  without  the 
least  inequality.  ,.        .       ,   • 

M.  Louis  used  to  operate  as  follows :  the  patient  bemg 
seated  in  a  good  light,  his  head  is  to  be  supported  on  an 
as.sistant's  breast,  who  with  the  fingers  of  both  hands 
pushes  the  cheeks  forwards,  in  order  to  bring  the  edges 
of  the  fissure  near  to  each  other.  These  are  to  be  laid 
on  a  piece  of  pasteboard,  which  is  to  be  put  between  the 
jaw  and  lip,  and  be  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  lines  broad,  and  at  most  one  line  thick.  The 
upper  end  should  be  rounded  by  flattening  the  corners. 
la  order  to  facilitate  the  incision,  the  lip  is  to  be 
stretched  over  the  pasteboard,  the  operator  holding  one 
portion  over  the  right  with  the  thumb  and  index  Jlnger  of 
the  left  hand,  while  the  assistant  does  the  same  thing  on 
the  left  side.  Thuigs  being  thus  disposed,  the  edges  of 
the  hare-lip  are  to  be  cut  off  with  two  sweeps  of  the 
bistoury,  in  two  oblique  lines,  forming  an  acute  angle 
abpve  the  fissure. 

tor  the  removal  of  tlie  edges  of  the  hare-lip,  scissors 
have  sometimes  been  preferred  to  a  knife ;  but  notwith- 
standing Desault's  partiality  to  them,  as  most  conve- 
nient (see  (Euvres  Chir,  t.  2,  p.  179),  they  are  now 
very  generally  disused.  The  pinching  and  bruising 
which  result  from  the  action  of  the  two  blades  are  cir- 
cumstances which  cannot  be  favourable  to  the  union  of 
the  wound ;  and  though  they  may  not  commonly  be 
serious  enough  to  prevent  union  by  the  first  intention, 
they  might  occasionally  tend,  with  any  other  untoward 
occurrence,  to  hinder  this  desirable  event.  Let  not 
practitioners  here  be  led  by  Mr.  B.  Bell's  statement, 
that  in  one  instance  he  cut  off  one  side  of  the  fissure 
with  a  knife,  and  the  other  with  scissors ;  that  the  latter 
cut  produced  least  paxn,  and  that  on  thi.s  side  there  was 
no  more  swelling  nor  inflammation  than  on  the  opposite 
one. 

The  pins  should  be  introduced  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  way  through  the  substance  of  the  lip,  lest  a  furrow 
shoidd  remain  on  the  inside  of  the  part,  wliich  might 
prove  troublesome  by  allowing  pieces  of  food  to  lodge 
in  it.  There  is,  however,  a  stronger  reason  for  attend- 
ing to  this  circumstance,  viz.  the  hemorrhage  which 
may  take  place  when  it  is  neglected.  As  soon  as  the 
edges  of  the  wound  have  been  brought  together  by 
means  of  the  suture,  and  the  pins  are  properly  placed, 
the  bleeding  almost  always  ceases ;  but  when  the  pins 
have  not  been  introduced  deeply  enough,  and  the  poste- 
rior surfaces  of  the  incisions  are  not  applied  to  each 
other,  the  blood  may  continue  to  run  into  the  mouth, 
and  give  the  surgeon  an  immense  deal  of  trouble.  In 
the  memoir  written  by  Louis,  there  is  a  case  in  which 
the  patient  died  in  consequence  of  such  an  accident. 
Persons  who  had  undergone  the  operation  were  always 
advised  to  swallow  their  spittle,  even  though  mixed 
with  blood,  in  order  to  avoid  disturbing  the  wound  by 
getting  rid  of  it  otherwise.  In  the  case  alluded  to,  the 
patient,  who  had  been  oi)erated  upon  for  a  cancerous 
afibctiou  of  the  lip,  swallowed  the  blood  as  he  had  been 
directed  to  do,  and  he  bled  so  profusely  that  he  died. 
On  the  examination  of  the  body,  the  stomach  and  small 
intestines  wero  found  full  of  blood.  "  This  deplorable 
case,"  says  the  illustrious  author  who  relates  it, "  de- 
serves to  be  recorded  for  public  instruction,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  alive  the  attention  of  surgeons  on 
all  occasiont!,  where,  in  consequence  of  any  operation 
whatsoever,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  bleeding  in  the 
eavity  of  the  mouth.  Plafncr  is  the  only  writer  who,  as 
far  a-s  I  know,  foresaw  this  kind  of  danger,  llie  bleed- 
ing from-thc  edges  of  the  wound  stops  of  itself  (says  hej 
as  soon  as  they  have  been  brought  into  contact  and 
Btitched  together ;  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  pa- 
tient doo«  "I"  C..A-110VV  the  blood,  which  might  make 
him  vo::  !.ni)cate  him.     Ilencc,  his  head 

Bhould  I  i  1  tie  blood  may  escape  externally, 

a  prccauL._.. ,   rucularly  necessary  in  young  chil- 
dren." 

Having  described  the  mode  of  operating  for  the  hare- 
Up  as  approved  of  by  the  genenility  of  practitioners,  and 
detailed  every  thing  which  seemed  material,  1  have  now 
anly  to  explain  the  method  adopted  by  M.  toui*     *Ji» 


sentiments  respecting  several  particular  points  of  thft 
operation  have  been  already  stated ;  and  an  account  of 
the  means  which  he  employed  in  lieu  of  the  twisted 
suture,  for  uniting  the  edges  of  the  wound,  is  all  that 
remains  to  be  noticed. 

fc=everal  bandages  for  supporting  the  two  portions  of 
the  divided  lip,  and  lessening  the  pressure  which  they 
make  against  the  pins,  have  been  mentioned  by  authors. 
Franco  and  Q,uesnay,  in  particular,  describe  two  kinds 
These  means  were  not  only  employed  as  auxiliary,  but 
even  sometimes  as  curative  ones,  when  it  was  impossible 
to  use  needles.  To  such  bandages,  too  complicated  and 
too  uncertain  in  their  effect,  M.  Louis  prefers  a  simple 
linen  roller,  one  inch  wide,  three  ells  long,  and  rolled 
up  into  two  unequal  heads,  lie  begins  with  applying 
the  body  of  this  bandage  to  the  middle  of  the  forehead; 
he  unrolls  the  two  heads  from  before  backwards,  above 
the  ears,  between  the  upper  part  of  the  cartilage  and 
the  cranium,  in  order  to  let  them  cross  on  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  and  then  pass  forwards  again.  The  assistant 
who  supports  the  head,  and  pushes  forwards  the  cheeks, 
must  litt  up  the  ends  of  his  fingers,  in  the  place  of 
which,  on  each  side,  a  thick  compress  is  to  be  put.  This 
being  covered,  and  pushed  irom  behind  forwards  by  the 
roller,  will  constantly  perform  the  oflice  of  the  assist- 
ant's fingers,  who  is  to  continue  to  support  the  appara- 
tus, until  it  is  all  completely  applied.  The  longest  of 
the  two  heads  of  the  roller  being  slit  in  two  places  near 
the  lip,  presents  two  parallel  openings;  the  remnant  of 
the  shortest  one  is  divided  into  two  parts,  as  far  as  its 
end.  The  two  little  narrow  bands  in  which  it  termi- 
nates must  then  pass  through  the  openings  of  the  former, 
and  cross  upon  the  middle  of  the  lip.  The  ends  of  the 
roller  being  carried  from  before  backwards,  are  then  to 
be  made  to  cross  again  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  where 
the  shortest  is  to  end.  The  remainder  of  the  long  one 
is  to  be  employed  in  making  turns  round  the  head. 
Tliis  bandage  may  be  still  more  securely  fixed  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  tape,  which  is  to  pass  the  forehead  over 
the  sagittal  suture,  and  be  pinned  at  each  end  to  the 
circumvolutions  of  the  roller;  while  a  second  piece  of 
tape  is  to  cross  the  first  one  at  the  top  of  the  head,  and 
also  to  he  attached  at  its  extremities  to  the  uniting 
bandage,  and  the  compresses  placed  under  the  zygo- 
matic arches,  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  forwards  the 
cheeks. 

Tliis  bandage  is  extremely  simple,  and  would  answer 
well  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  twisted  suture.  I  think 
this  last  means  will  always  be  the  favourite  of  the 
practical  surgeon,  because  the  desired  effect  can  be 
produced  by  it  with  much  less  trouble  than  must  be 
taken  with  the  bandage,  in  order  to  render  the  operation 
of  the  latter  sufiiciently  certain.  Besides,  as  I  have 
noticed,  M.  Louis  himself  mostly  made  one  stitch  near 
the  red  part  of  the  lip,  so  that  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
trusted  altogether  to  the  bandage. 

What  has  been  said  concerning  the  operation  for  the 
hare-lip,  is  equally  applicable,  not  only  to  the  treat- 
ment of  cancer  of  the  Up,  but  also  to  that  of  accidental 
cuts  or  lacerations  of  this  part,  from  any  cau?e  what- 
soever. We  shall  only  remark,  that  in  a  recent  wound, 
all  the  surgeon  has  to  do,  is  to  apply  the  twisted  suture 
and  adhesive  plaster  without  delay. 

When  there  is  a  fissure  in  the  bones  forming  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  it  usually  diminishes,  and  gradually 
closes,  after  the  hare-lip  is  cured.  But  this  does  not 
always  happen,  and  when  the  parts  remain  so  consi- 
derably separated  as  to  obstruct  speech  and  deglutition, 
or  cause  any  other  inconvenience,  a  plate  of  gold  or 
silver,  exactly  adapted  to  the  arch  of  the  palate,  and 
steadied  by  means  of  a  piece  of  sponge  fixed  to  its  con- 
vex side  and  introduced  into  the  cleft,  may  sometimes 
he  useftiUy  employed.  When  the  sponge  is  of  suita- 
ble size  and  very  dry  before  being  used,  the  moisture 
of  the  adjacenl  parts  will  make  it  swell,  and  in  many 
cases  be  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  its  situation,  so  as 
greatly  to  facilitate  speaking  and  swallowing.  Some- 
times, however,  the  fissure  is  so  shaped  that  the  sponge 
cannot  bo  fixed  in  it:  this  principally  happens  when 
the  opening  widens  very  much  towards  the  front  of 
the  jaw.  In  such  r^ses,  it  has  been  proposed  lo  fix  a 
plate  of  gold  by  means  of  springs  cohered  with  the 
same  metal.  Platina,  which  is  cheaper,  might  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  subject,  however,  of  arti- 
ficial palates  is  one  on  which  much  niochaiiir.nl  inge- 
nuity may  yet  be  usefully  exerted,  and  if  can  hardly  be 
cjoectcd  that  I  should  here  do  more  ihan  give  reftr 
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ences  to  works  in  which  the  reader  may  find  informa- 
tion upon  it. — (See  Fauchard,  Le  Chirurgien-Dentiste, 
2  torn.  \2mn.  Paris,  1728.  Camper,  Vermischte  Schrif- 
ten  No.  13.  Lodefs  Joum.  b.  2,  p.  25,  p.  185,  ^c. 
Von  Steveling  uber  eine  merkwurdige  kunstliche  Er- 
fsetzung  mehrertr,  sowohl  zur  Sprache,  als  zum 
Sclducken  nothivcndiger,  zerstorter  Werkzeuge  ;  Svo. 
Heidelb.  1793.  Siebold,  Chir.  Tagebuch,  No.  20.  J. 
H-  F.  Autenrieth,  Supplemetita  ad  Hist.  Embryonis 
JIumani,  quibus  accedunt  Observata  qucedam  circa  Pa- 
latum Jissum,  verosimillimamque  iUi  medendi  Metlio- 
dum,  4to.  Tubing.  1797.  Cullerion,  in  Journ.  Gen. 
,^-c.  t.  19.  Recueil  Period.  £,-c.  t.  U,  p.  22.  Diet,  des 
Sciences  Med.  t.  37,  art.  Obturateur.  C.  Grae/e  et  Ph 
von  Walther,  Journ.  der  Chir.  b.  I,  p.  1,  Svo.  Berlin, 
1820 ;  in  this  work  Grae/e  has  described  a  method  of 
curing  fissures  in  the  soft  palate  by  means  of  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  suture,  with  the  various  instruments 
necessary  in  the  operation.) 

[The  operation  of  staphyloraphy,  or  palate  suture 
was  first  performed  in  1816,  by  Professor  Graefe,  of 
Berlin,  and  soon  allervvard  repeated  in  Paris  by  M. 
lloux. 

Professor  Warren,  of  Harvard  University,  v/as  the 
first  to  perform  it  in  this  country,  and  Professor  Ste- 
vens, of  New- York,  has  since  repeated  it  on  a  young 
man,  ast.  25,  for  a  frightful  congenital  division  of  the  pa- 
late, with  very  satisfactory  success.  This  latter  case 
is  reported  at  length  in  the  New-York  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  for  April,  1827. — JRee.se.] 
.  For  information  relative  to  the  hare-lip,  see  B.  Bell's 
Surgery,  vol.  4.  Heister's  Surgery.  Le  bran's  Opera- 
tions. Sharp's  Operations.  F.  D.  Hcrissant,  Mem.  de 
VAcad.  des  Sciences,  annee  1743,  p.  86 :  a  very  curious 
case,  complicatedwith  a  fissure  in  the  palate,  and  two  ob- 
long apertures  at  the  sides  of  this  cleft.  In  play,  the 
child  would  sometimes  fill  his  mouth  with  water,  and 
through  those  apertures  let  it  spout  out  at  the  nostrils, 
in  imitation  of  what  takes  place  in  whales.  G.  D.  La 
Faye,  Mem.  de  VAcad.  Royale  de  Chir.  t.l,p.  605,  annde 
1743.  E.  Sandifort,  Obs.  Anat.  Pathol,  ito.  et  Mu- 
seum Anat.  p.  110.  164,  Lugd.  Bat.  Mil.  Flajani, 
Collezione  d'Oss.,  ^c.  t.  8,  Svo.  Roma.  Latta's  Sur- 
gery, vol.  2.  Louis,  in  Mim.  de  VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  4, 
p.  385,  4^0.  annee  1768,  t.  5,  p.  292,  annee  1774.  Be  la 
Medecine  Operatoire,  par  Sabatier,  t.  3,  p.  272,  Svo.  Pa- 
ris, 1810.  iEuvres  Chir.  de  Desault,  par  Bichat,  t.  2, 
p.  173.  Traitc.  des  Opirations  de  Chirurgie,  par  A. 
Bertrandi,  chap.  19,  P.  N.  Haguelte,  Sur  le  Bec-dc- 
lievre  naturel,  4to.  Paris,  1804.  /.  Kirby,  Cases,  i^c. 
8vo.  Lond.  1819  :  forceps  recommended  for  holding  the 
lip  in  the  operation.  Richter,  Anfangsgr.  der  Wun- 
darzn.  b.  2,  kap.  7.  Locher  de  Operatione  labii  leporini, 
JencB,  1792.  Fretur  de  Labia  leporino,  Hala,  1793. 
Rieg.  von.  der  Hasencharte,  Frankf  1803.  M.  J.  Che- 
lius,  Handb.  der  Chir.  b.  1,  p.  425,  Heidelb.  1826. 
Sprengel,  Geschichte  der  Chir.  Operationen,  b.  l,p.  155. 
Graefe,  Angiectasie,  v.  Langenbeck  Bibl.  b.  2,  p.  359. 
Eckbldt,  Ueber  eine  sehr  complicirte  Hasenscharte : 
Leipz.  1804,  fol. 

HEAD,  INJURIES  OF  TiiK.  From  the  variety  of  parts 
of  which  the  scalp  is  composed,  from  their  structure, 
connexions,  and  uses,  injuries  done  to  it  by  external 
violence  become  of  much  more  consequence  than  the 
same  kind  of  ills  can  prove,  when  infiicted  on  the  com- 
mon integuments  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  One  princi- 
pal reason  of  the  danger  in  these  cases  depends  upon 
the  free  communication  between  the  vessels  of  the  pe- 
ricranium and  those  of  the  dura  mater,  through  the 
diploe  of  the  skull :  for  when  inflammation  is  kindled 
in  the  former  membrane,  it  may  extend  itself  to  the 
latter.  According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  there  are 
three  modes  in  which  wounds  of  the  scalp  may  induce 
fatal  consequences.  1st,  by  producing  what  is  called 
an  erysipelatous  inflammation  on  the  head ;  2dly,  by 
producing  extensive  suppuration  under  the  tendon  of 
the  occipito-frontalis  muscle;  3dly,  by  rendering  a 
.simple  fracture  compound,  so  as  to  cause  more  exten- 
sive inflammation  of  the  dura  mater. — {Lfdures,  vol. 
1,  p.  350.)  The  latter  observation,  as  far  as  my  inform- 
ation reaches,  is  new,  and  deserves  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  practitioner ;  for  in  the  great  hospital 
where  I  was  educated,  and  in  all  the  practice  which  I 
have  seen  in  the  army  and  elsewhere,  no  analogy  of 
this  kind  was  ever  suspected  between  ordinary  com- 
pound fractures  and  those  of  the  cranium.  If  the  doc- 
trine be  coiTect,  it  forms  another  weighty  argument , 
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against  the  method  of  cutting  down  to  a  fracture 
the  skull  without  urgent  motives. 

Incised  wounds  of  the  scalp  are,  indeed,  less  lia 
than  contused  or  lacerated  ones  to  produce  bad  conse- 
quences ;  but  they  are  not  entirely  devoid  of  danger; 
in  proof  of  which,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions  the  case 
of  a  lady  of  rank  in  the  country  who  died  from  the  re- 
moval of  an  encysted  tumour  of  the  scalp.— (Lertures, 
vol.  \,p.  349.)  Passing  over  these  cases,  however,  which 
generally  heal  as  well  the  generality  of  cuts  in  the 
skin  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  require  no  particu- 
larity of  treatment,  Mr.  Pott  proceeds  immediately  to 
lacerated  and  punctured  wounds.  "  The  former  may 
be  reduced  to  two  kinds :  viz.  those  in  which  the  scalpw 
though  torn  or  unequally  divided,  still  keeps  its  natu- 
ral situation,  and  is  not  stripped  nor  separated  from 
the  cranium  to  any  con.siderable  distance  beyond  the 
breadth  of  the  wound  ;  and  those  in  which  it  is  consi 
derably  detached  from  the  parts  it  ought  to  cover.  The 
first  of  these,  if  simple,  and  not  combined  with  th 
symptoms  or  appearances  of  any  other  mischief,  does 
not  require  any  particular  or  different  treatment  from 
what  the  same  kind  of  wounds  require  on  all  other 
parts ;"  but  with  respect  to  those  in  which  the  scalp 
is  separated  and  detached  from  the  parts  it  ought  to  co- 
ver, Mr.  Pott  makes  no  scruple  of  declaring  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  its  preservation  ought  always  to  be  at- 
tempted, unless  it  be  so  torn  as  to  be  absolutely  spoiled, 
or  there  are  manifest  present  symptoms  of  other  mis- 
chief. In  former  days,  the  excision  of  the  lacerated 
and  detached  scalp  was  the  general  practice  ;  but  Mr. 
Pott  had  so  often  made  the  experiment  of  endeavour- 
ing to  preserve  the  torn  piece,  and  so  often  succeeded, 
that  he  recommended  it  as  a  thing  always  to  be  at- 
tempted, even  though  a  part  of  the  cranium  were  per- 
fectly bare. 

Here  I  may  remark  that  all  practitioners  now  inva- 
riably avoid  cutting  away  the  scalp,  even  in  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  such  practice  was  allowed  by 
Pott.  By  spoiled,  this  eminent  writer  must  mean  so 
injured  as  necessarily  to  slough  afterward.  However, 
as  no  harm  results  from  taking  the  chance  of  its  not 
sloughing,  which  never  can  be  with  certainty  foretold ; 
and  as  the  excision  of  the  part  is  painful  and  pro- 
ductive of  no  benefit,  even  if  sloughing  must  follow ; 
such  operation  is,  in  every  point  of  view,  hurtful  and 
wrong.  With  respect  to  other  mischief,  as  a  reason, 
the  examination  of  the  cranium,  and  even  the  applica- 
tion of  the  trephine,  never  require  any  of  the  scalp  to 
be  cut  away. — (See  Trephine.) 

Let  the  surgeon,  therefore,  fVee  the  torn  piece  from' 
all  dirt  or  foreign  bodies,  and  restore  it  as  quickly  and, 
as  perfectly  as  he  can  to  its  natural  situation. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Pott  assents  to  the  employment; 
of  sutures  for  uniting  certain  lacerated  wounds  of  the' 
scalp,  the  best  practitioners  of  the  present  day  gene- 
rally employ  only  sticking  plaster.  Sometimes  the 
loosened  scalp  will  unite  with  the  parts  from  which  it 
is  torn  and  separated,  and  there  will  be  no  other  sore 
than  what  arises  from  the  impracticability  of  bringing 
the  lips  of  the  wound  into  smooth  and  immediate  con- 
tact, the  scar  of  which  sore  must  be  small  in  propor- 
tion. Sometimes  such  perfect  reunion  is  not  to  be  ob- 
tained ;  in  which  case,  matter  will  be  formed  and  col- 
lected in  those  places  where  the  parts  do  not  coalesce : 
but  this  does  not  necessarily  make  any  difference  ei- 
ther in  the  general  intention  or  in  the  event ;  this  mat- 
ter may  easily  be  discharged  by  one  or  two  small  open- 
ings made  with  a  lancet ;  the  head  will  still  preserve 
its  natural  covering ;  and  the  cure  will  be  very  little 
retarded  by  a  few  small  abscesses. 

In  some  cases  (as  Pott  proceeds  to  describe),  the 
whole  separated  piece  will  unite  ])erfectly,  and  give 
little  or  no  trouble,  especially  in  young  and  healthy  per- 
sons. In  some,  the  union  will  take  jdace  in  certain 
parts  and  not  in  others  (also  Brodie,  in  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  408) ;  and  consequently  matter  will 
be  formed,  and  require  to  be  discharged,  perhaps  at  se- 
veral different  points  ;  and  in  some  particular  cases, 
circumstances,  and  habits,  there  will  be  no  union  at  all, 
the  torn  cellular  membrane  or  the  naked  aponeurosis 
will  inflame  and  become  sloughy,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  matter  will  be  collected,  and,  perhaps,  the  cra- 
nium will  be  denuded.  But  even  in  this  state  of  things, 
which  does  not  very  often  happen,  where  care  has 
been  taken,  and  is  almost  the  worst  which  can  happen 
in  the  case  of  mere  simple  laceration  and  detachment. 
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I  the  surgeon  will  not  be  too  soon  or  too  much  alarmed, 
nor  in  a  hurry  to  cut,  he  will  often  find  the  cure  much 
more  feasible  fnan  he  may  at  first  imagine  :  let  him 
take  care  to  keep  the  inflammation  under  by  proper 
nieans,  let  him  have  patience  till  the  matter  is  fairly 
and  fully  formed,  and  tiie  sloughs  perfectly  separated, 
and  when  this  is  accomplished,  let  him  make  a  proper 
number  of  dependent  openings  for  the  discharge  of 
them,  and  let  him  by  bandage  and  other  proper  ma- 
nagement keep  the  parts  in  constant  contact  with  each 
other,  and  he  will  often  find,  that  although  he  was 
foiled  in  his  first  intention  of  procuring  immediate 
union,  yet  he  will  frequently  succeed  in  this  his  se- 
cond •'  he  will  yet  save  the  scalp,  shorten  the  cure,  and 
prevent  the  great  deformity  arising  (particularly  to  wo- 
men) not  only  from  the  scar,  but  from  the  total  loss  of 
hair. 

This  union  may  often  be  procured,  even  though  the 
cranium  should  have  been  perfectly  denuded  by  (he 
accident ;  and  it  is  true,  not  only  though  it  should  have 
Deen  stripped  of  its  pericranium  at  first  (see  Abeme- 
thy  on  the  Injuries  of  the  Head,  case  6),  but  even  if 
that  pericranium  should  have  become  sloughy  and  cast 
off,  as  Mr.  Pott  has  often  seen. 

"  Exfoliation  from  a  cranium  laid  bare  by  external 
violence,  and  to  which  no  other  injury  has  been  done 
than  merely  stripping  it  of  its  covering,  is  a  circum- 
stance (says  Pott)  which  would  not  so  often  happen  if 
it  was  not  taken  for  granted  that  it  must  be,  anJ  the 
bone  treated  according  to  such  expectation.  The  soft 
open  texture  of  the  bones  of  children  and  young  people 
will  frequently  furnish  an  incarnation,  which  will  cover 
their  surface,  and  render  exfoliation  quite  unnecessary 
(see  also  Brodie,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  409) : 
and  even  in  those  of  mature  age,  and  in  whom  the 
bones  are  still  harder,  exfoliation  is  full  as  often  the 
effect  of  art  as  the  intention  of  nature,  and  produced 
ky  a  method  of  dressing'calculated  to  accomplish  such 
end,  under  a  supposition  of  its  being  necessary.  Some- 
times, indeed,  it  happens  that  a  small  scale  will  neces- 
sarily separate,  and  the  sore  cannot  be  perfectly  healed 
till  such  separation  has  been  made ;  but  this  kind  of 
exfoliation  will  be  very  small  and  thin  in  proportion  to 
that  produced  by  art,  that  is,  that  produced  by  dressing 
Uie  surface  of  the  bare  bone  with  spirituous  tinc- 
tures, «fec. 

Small  wounds,  that  is,  such  as  are  made  by  instru- 
ments or  bodies  which  pierce  or  puncture  rather  than 
cut,  are  in  general  more  apt  to  become  inflamed  and  to 
give  trouble  than  those  which  are  larger  ;  and,  in  this 
part  particularly,  aie  sometimes  attended  with  so  high 
inflammation,  and  with  such  symptoms,  as  alarm  both 
patient  and  surgeon. 

If  the  wound  affects  the  cellular  membrane  only, 
and  has  not  reached  the  aponeurosis  or  pericranium, 
the  inflammation  and  tumour  affect  the  whole  head 
and  face,  the  skin  of  which  wears  a  yellowish  cast, 
and  is  sometimes  thick  set  with  small  blisters,  contain- 
ing the  same  coloured  serum :  it  receives  the  impres- 
sion of  the  fingers,  and  becomes  pale  for  a  moment,  but 
returns  immediately  to  its  inflamed  colour;  it  is  not 
very  painful  to  the  touch,  and  the  eyelids  and  ears  are 
always  comprehended  in  the  tumelhction,  the  former 
of  which  are  sometimes  so  distended  as  to  be  closed  ; 
a  feverish  heat  and  thirst  generally  accompany  it ;  the 
patient  is  restless,  has  a  quick  pulse,  and  most  com- 
monly a  nausea  and  inclination  to  vomit. 

This  accident  generally  happens  to  persons  of  bilious 
habit,  and  is  indeed  an  inflammation  of  the  erysipela- 
tous kind  :  it  is  somewhat  alarming  to  look  at,  but  is 
not  often  attended  with  danger.  The  wound  does  in- 
deed neither  look  well,  nor  yield  a  kindly  discharge, 
whil3  the  fever  continues,  but  still  it  has  nothing 
thnratening  in  its  appearance,  none  of  that  look  which 
bespeaks  internal  mischief;  the  scalp  continues  to  ad- 
hero  firmly  to  the  skull,  and  the  patient  does  not  com- 
plain of  that  tensive  pain,  nor  is  he  afflicted  with  that 
faligtiing  restlessness  which  generally  attends  mis- 
chief underneath  the  cranium. 

Phlebotomy,  lenient  purges,  and  the  use  of  the 
common  fchriluge  medicines,  particularly  those  of  the 
neutral  kind,  generally  remove  it  in  a  short  time. 
When  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  it  leaves  on  the 
skin  for  a  little  while  a  yellowish  tint  and  a  dry  scurf, 
and,  upon  the  disappi^arance  of  the  disease,  the  wound 
immediately  recovers  a  healthy  asixjct,  and  soon  heals 
■witaout  any  farther  trouble.    I  do  not  believe  tliat  the 


exhibition  ot  bark,  in  this  form  of  erysipelas,  is  ever 
productive  of  any  decided  benefit. 

Wounds  and  contusions  of  the  head,  which  affect 
the  brain  and  its  membr.ines,  are  also  subject  to  an 
erysipelatous  kind  of  swelUng  and  inflammation ;  but 
it  is  very  different  both  in  its  character  and  conse- 
quences from  the  preceding. 

In  this  (which  is  one  of  the  effects  of  inflammation 
of  the  meninges),  the  febrile  symptoms  are  much 
higher,  the  pulse  harder  and  more  frequent,  the  anxiety 
and  restlessness  extremely  fatiguing,  the  pain  in  the 
head  intense ;  and  as  this  kind  of  appearance  is,  ia 
these  circumstances,  most  frequently  the  immediate 
precursor  of  matter  forming  between  the  skull  and 
dura  mater,  it  is  generally  attended  with  irregular  shi- 
verings,  which  are  not  followed  by  a  critical  sweat,  nor 
afford  any  relief  to  the  patient.  To  which  it  may  be 
added,  that  in  the  former  case  the  erysipelas  generally 
appears  within  the  first  three  or  four  days ;  whereas, 
in  the  latter,  it  seldom  comes  on  till  several  days  after 
the  accident,  when  the  symptomatic  fever  is  got  to 
some  height.  In  the  simple  erysipelas,  although  the 
wound  be  crude  and  undigested,  yet  it  has  no  other 
mark  of  mischief;  the  pericranium  adheres  firmly  to 
the  skull,  and  upon  the  cessation  of  the  fever,  all  ap 
pearances  become  immediately  favourable.  In  that 
which  accompanies  injury  done  to  the  parts  under 
neath,  the  wound  not  only  has  a  spongy,  glassy,  un- 
healthy aspect,  but  the  pericranium  in  its  neighbour- 
hood separates  spontaneously  from  the  bone,  and  quits 
all  cohesion  with  it.  In  short,  one  is  an  accident  pro- 
ceeding from  a  bilious  habit,  and  not  indicating  any 
mischief  beyond  itself;  the  other  is  a  symptom  or  a 
part  of  a  disease,  which  is  occasioned  by  injury  done 
to  the  membranes  of  the  brain  :  one  portends  little  or 
no  ill  to  the  patient,  and  almost  always  ends  well ;  the 
other  implies  great  hazard,  and  most  commonly  ends 
fatally.  It  is  therefore  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  it 
behooves  every  practitioner  to  be  careful  m  distinguish- 
ing them  from  each  other. 

if  the  wound  be  a  small  one,  and  has  passed  through 
the  cellular  Tnembrane  to  the  aponeurosis  and  pericra' 
nium,  it  is  sometimes  attended  with  very  disagreeable, 
and  even  very  alarming  symptoms,  but  which  arise 
from  a  different  cause,  and  are  very  distinguishable 
from  what  has  been  yet  mentioned. 

In  this,  the  inflamed  scalp  does  not  rise  into  that  de- 
gree of  tumefaction  as  in  the  erysipelas,  neither  does  it 
pit,  or  retain  the  impression  of  the  fingers  of  an  ex- 
aminer. It  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  unmixed  with  the 
yellow  tint  of  the  erysipelas  ;  it  appears  tense,  and  is 
extremely  painful  to  the  touch :  as  it  is  not  an  affec- 
tion of  the  cellular  membrane,  and  as  the  ears  and  the 
eyelids  are  not  covered  by  the  parts  in  which  the 
wound  is  inflicted,  they  are  seldom  if  ever  compre- 
hended in  the  tumour,  though  they  may  partake  of  the 
general  inflammation  of  the  skin ;  it  is  generally  at- 
tended with  acute  pain  in  the  head,  and  such  a  degree 
of  fever  as  prevents  sleep,  and  sometimes  brings  on  a 
delirium. 

A  patient  in  these  circumstances  will  admit  more 
free  evacuations  by  phlebotomy  than  one  labouring 
under  an  erysipelas  :  the  use  of  warm  fomentation  is 
required  in  both,  in  order  to  keep  the  skin  clean  and 
perspirable,  but  an  emollient  cataplasm,  which  is  gene- 
rally forbid  in  the  former,  may  in  this  latter  case  be 
used  with  great  advantage. 

When  the  symptoms  are  not  very  pressing,  nor  the 
habit  very  inflammable,  this  method  will  prove  suffi- 
cient; but  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  scalp  is  so 
tense,  the  pain  so  great,  and  the  symptomatic  fever  so 
high,  that  by  waiting  for  the  slow  effect  of  such  means, 
the  jjatieni  runs  a  risk  from  the  continuance  of  the 
fever,  or  else  the  injured  aponeurosis  and  pericranium, 
becoming  sloughy,  produce  an  abscesfs,  and  render  the 
case  both  tedious  and  troublesome.  A  divi-  ion  of  the 
wounded  part  by  a  simple  incision  down  to  tTie  bone, 
about  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  in  length,  will  most 
commonly  remove  all  the  bad  symi)toms,  and,  if  it  bo 
done  in  time,  will  render  every  thing  else  unneces- 
sary." We  here  perceive  that,  in  this  form  of  inflam- 
mation, the  practice  of  making  an  incision  had  the 
sanction  of  Pott ;  but  the  extent  of  the  wound  recom- 
mended is  moderate,  and  very  different  from  what  has 
been  recently  propo.sed  for  phlegmonous  eryHii>elas  of 
the  limbs.  With  respect  to  the  good  efleclj*  of  such 
an   incision    Dcsault  considers  them  greatly  exag- 
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gerated  by  authors ;  arid  while  he  admits  that  they  are 
useful  when  the  inflammation  extends  under  the  apo- 
neurosis, he  is  not  inclined  to  sanction  it  as  a  right 
proceeding  in  other  instances. — (See  lEuvres  Chir.  par 
Bichat,  t.  2,  p.  8.) 

Thus  Mr.  Pott  was  of  opinion,  that  the  differences 
of  the  symptoms  in  the  foregoing  cases  depended  upon 
whether  the  wound  only  affected  the  skin  and  cellular 
membrane  or  reached  more  deeply  to  the  aponeurosis 
and  pericranium ;  a  doctrine  which  has  been  justly  re- 
garded as  questionable.  With  respect  to  the  observa- 
tion that  in  a  puncture  of  the  aponeurosis  the  swell- 
ing is  confined  within  the  limits  of  this  fascia,  and 
does  not  extend  to  the  ears  and  eyelids,  it  is  a  senti- 
ment which  Desault  thought  arose  rather  from  ana- 
tomical speculations  than  the  observation  of  nature. 
The  doctrine,  indeed,  must  appear  doubtful,  when  it  is 
recollected,  1st,  That  the  aponeurosis  and  pericranium 
are  parts  of  scarcely  any  sensibility.  2dly,  That  the 
opinion  had  its-  origin  at  a  period  when  these  parts 
were  imagined  to  be  highly  sensible.  3dly,  That  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  a  wound  in  which  a  fascia  or 
the  periosteum  is  concerned  is  rarely  attended  with 
the  above-described  severe  symptoms.  4thly,  That 
here  the  wounds  often  affect  only  (he  skin  and  cellular 
membrane,  and  yet  these  symptoms  occur  even  with  a 
phlegmonous  character.  5tly,  On  the  contrary,  in 
other  instances,  in  which  the  aponeurosis  and  pericra- 
nium are  undoubtedly  wounded,  no  bad  symptoms  at 
all  take  place.  6thly,  These  symptoms  may  almost 
always  be  removed  by  the  exhibition  of  tartarized  an- 
timony.—((Ewi^re^  Chir.  de  Desault,  t.  2,  p.  8.)  In  the 
case  otten  named  inflammation  of  the  fascia,  after 
bleeding,  it  is  not  the  fascia  itself,  which  is  the  real  and 
chief  seat  of  the  pain,  inflammation,  &c.,  but  the  sub- 
jacent cellular  membrane  and  muscles.  The  theory  of 
Desault  is,  that  the  erysipelatous  affections  of  the 
scalp,  so  frequent  after  injuries  of  the  head,  are  con- 
nected with  disorder  of  the  functions  of  the  liver,  pro- 
duced by  such  accidents.  Yet  it  is  difBcult  to  under- 
stand why  a  mere  puncture  of  the  scalp  should  cause 
this  disorder  of  the  liver  more  commonly  than  the  same 
kind  of  wound  of  any  other  superficial  part  of  the  body. 

The  injuries  to  which  the  scalp  is  liable  from  contu- 
sion, or  appearances  produced  in  it  by  such  general 
cause,  may  be  divided  into  those  in  which  the  mischief 
3s  confined  merely  to  the  scalp,  and  those  in  which 
other  parts  are  interested. 

The  former,  which  only  come  under  our  present  con- 
sideration, are  not  indeed  of  importance,  considered 
abstractedly.  The  tumour  is  either  very  readily  dissi- 
pated, or  the  extravasated  blood  causing  it  is  easily  got 
rid  of  by  a  small  opening,  J.  L.  Petit  first,  and  after- 
ward Pott,  particularly  noticed  this  case,  on  account 
of  an  accidental  circumstance  which  sometimes  at- 
tends it,  and  renders  it  liable  to  be  very  much  mis- 


"When  the  scalp  receives  a  very  smart  blow,  it 
often  happens  that  a  quantity  of  extravasated  blood 
immediately  forms  a  tumour,  easily  distinguishable 
from  all  others,  and  generally  very  easily  cured.  But 
it  also  sometimes  happens,  that  this  kind  of  tumour 
produces  to  the  fingers  of  an  unadvised  or  inattentive 
examiner  a  sensation  so  like  to  that  of  a  fracture, 
with  depression  of  the  cranium,  as  may  be  easily  mis- 
taken." Now  if,  upon  such  supposition,  a  surgeon 
immediately  makes  an  incision  into  the  tumid  scalp, 
he  may  give  his  patient  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
pain,  and  for  that  reason  run  some  risk  of  his  own 
character. 

"  The  touch  is  in  this  case  so  liable  to  deception,  that 
recourse  should  always  be  had  to  other  circumstances 
*nd  symptoms,  before  an  opinion  be  given. 

If  a  person  with  such  tumour,  occasioned  by  a  blow, 
nnd  attended  with  such  appearances  and  feel,  has  any 
complaint  which  seenfts  to  be  the  effect  of  pressure 
made  on  the  brain  and  nerves,  or  of  any  mischief  done 
to  the  parts  within  the  cranium,  the  division  of  the 
scalp,  in  order  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  skull,  is 
right  and  necessary ;  but  if  there  are  no  such  general 
symptoms,  and  the  patient  is  in  every  respect  perfectly 
well,  the  mere  feel  of  something  like  a  fracture  will 
not  authorize  or  vindicate  such  operation,  since  it  will 
often  be  found  that  such  sensation  is  a  deception,  and 
that,  when  the  extravasated  fluid  is  removed,  or  dis- 
sipated, the  cranium  is  perfactly  sound  and  uninjured." 
-{Fott.) 


With  the  exception  of  instances  in  which  the 
miter  suppurates  from  a  blow  on  the  head,  and  the 
symptoms  are  such  as  to  require  the  trephine,  or  other 
examples  in  which  an  abscess  forms  under  the  soalp^ 
or  a  large  quantity  of  blood  is  effused  in  the  same  situ- 
ation, none  of  the  cases  which  have  here  been  con- 
sidered can  justify  making  incisions  in  the  scalp 
When  blood  is  extravasated  under  the  scalp,  the  sur*. 
geon  need  not  be  too  officious  with  his  knife,  mereljr 
because  there  is  a  tumour  containing  blood.  The  fa- 
cility with  which  an  effusion  of  blood  under  the  scalp 
is  dispersed  is  well  illustrated  in  a  case  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Brodie.  He  was  consulted  about  a  young  gentle- 
man, under  whose  scalp  an  effusion  of  blood  extended 
from  the  superciliarj'  ridges  to  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  from  ear  to  ear.  The  blood  appeared  to  be  in  » 
fluid  state,  and  was  so  copious,  that  no  part  of  the 
cranium  could  be  felt.  In  a  few  weeks,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  cold  lotion,  the  whole  tumour  was  dispersed. 
Mr.  Brodie  observes,  that  whatever  might  be  the  ves- 
sel ruptured,  it  must  have  continued  to  bleed  a  con- 
siderable time,  in  order  to  produce  so  large  an  extravasa- 
tion. I  have  seen  three  or  Ibur  cases  nearly  as  remark- 
able as  the  preceding,  and  having  a  similar  favourable 
termination  under  the  use  of  simple  discutient  lotions 
and  occasional  purgatives.  In  one  instance,  attended 
by  Mr.  Brodie,  he  succeeded  in  preventing  the  effusion 
from  attaining  the  extent  described  in  his  other  case, 
by  means  of  pressure  applied  to  the  point  where  the 
blow  had  been  received,  and  a  vessel  ruptured.— (See 
Med.  Chir.  lyans.  vol.  15,  p.  406.) 

The  utility  of  an  incision  in  what  was  supjKtsed  by 
Pott  to  be  an  inflammation  of  the  aponeurosis  is  at 
least  questionable,  as  far  as  it  is  done  under  the  idea 
of  merely  obviating  tension,  without  there  being  any 
matter  to  be  discharged.  Incisions,  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  exposing  the  bone,  are  only  right  as  a  pre- 
paratory step  to  trephining,  when  the  necessity  for  this 
operation  is  indicated  by  decided  and  urgent  symptoms 
of  pressure  on  the  brain.  Now  such  pressure,  in  any 
of  the  examples  above  treated  of,  can  only  arise  from 
a  suppuration  under  the  skull,  a  subject  which  will 
presently  be  considered. 

Dr.  Hennen,  in  his  truly  practical  work,  has  very 
properly  advised  surgeons  not  to  be  content  with  clip- 
ping away  a  little  of  the  hair  around  the  injury,  but  al- 
ways to  have  the  head  shaved  to  a  proper  extent.  This  pro- 
ceeding,  which  is  perfectly  harmless  in  itself,  is  more  ge- 
nerally right  than  the  custom  of  cutting  the  scalp,  which 
has  been  too  frequently  employed  without  any  rational 
aim.  The  free  removal  of  the  hair  directly  aftert  he  acci- 
dent often  brings  into  view  marks  indicative  of  other 
parts  of  the  head  having  been  struck  besides  that  which 
is  at  first  noticed,  and  thus  the  practitioner  will  have  a 
more  correct  notion  of  the  serious  nature  of  the  acci- 
dent than  he  might  otherwise  have  conceived,  and  be 
more  strict  in  his  mode  of  treatment.  Nay,  fractures 
and  depression  of  the  skull,  sometimes  not  denoted  by 
any  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  liable 
to  escape  observation  while  concealed  under  the  hair, 
are  frequently  detected  after  its  removal,  and  the  sur- 
geon being  now  aware  of  the  extent  and  situation  of 
the  mischief,  must  of  course  be  better  qualified  to  con- 
duct the  treatment.  In  short,  as  Dr.  Hennen  has  ob- 
served, "  independent  of  the  more  accurate  view  (thus 
procured),  we  facilitate  the  application  of  leeches,  if 
they  may  be  found  necessary,  and  of  a  mo.st  excellent 
adjuvant  on  all  occasions,  viz.,  cold  applications." 

It  affords  me  particular  pleasure  to  be  able  to  num- 
ber so  good  a  surgeon  as  Dr.  Hennen  among  the  ad- 
vocates of  Schmucker's  plan  of  having  the  head  well 
shaved  and  covered  with  cloths  wet  with  a  very  cold 
lotion  ;  a  practice  which  the  latter  eminent  surgeon  al- 
ways adopted,  whether  a  sabre-cut  or  gun-shot  injury 
of  this  part  had  the  appearance  of  being  serious  or  not. 
"As  soon  as  the  patient  was  brought  to  the  hospital 
with  a  wound  of  the  head,  whether  the  injury  looked 
imjwrtant  or  not  (says  Schmucker),  I  directed  the  hair 
to  be  immediately  removed,  and  after  the  necessary  di- 
latation applied  dressings.  Sixteen  ounces  of  blood  J 
were  next  taken  away,  and  the  evacuation,  in  less  quan- 
tity, repeated,  according  to  circumstances,  three  or  four 
times  within  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  The 
pulse  now  generally  became  sorter,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  head  lessened.  Over  the  dressings 
and  the  whole  of  the  head,  thick  cloths,  dipped  in  the 
cold  mixture  hereafter  specified,  were  laid,  and  rene\/ed 
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•fery  hour  These  cloths  were  kept  in  their  place  with 
the  bandage  called  the  grand  couvre-chef.— (See  Band- 
age.) As  internal  medicines,  the  nitrate  of  potassa, 
neutial  salts,  and  emollient  and  stimulating  clysters, 
and  gentle  ai)erients  were  given.  These  means  were 
employed,  both  in  slight  injuries  and  in  those  where  the 
bones  were  depressed,  and  the  fissures  and  fractures 
were  accompanied  with  violent  convulsive  twitchings, 
coma,  paralysis,  and  other  bad  symptoms  ;  and  even  in 
cases  where  the  use  of  the  trephine  was  indispensable, 
the  practice  was  continued  until  the  r-,ure  was  complete." 
Schmucker  assures  us,  that  under  such  treatment, 
fewer  patients  with  wounds  of  the  head  were  lost  than 
used  previously  to  happen,  especially  of  those  whose 
injuries  at  first  had  the  appearance  of  being  but  slight. 
— {See  C'kir.  Wahmehmungen,  b.  1,  p.  154.) 

Schmucker  was  led  to  try  this  practice  by  the  great 
benefit  which  he  had  seen  afforded  by  the  application 
of  cold  water  to  the  head  in  cases  of  mania,  attended 
with  great  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain.  And 
in  order  to  increase  the  efficacy  of  the  water,  he  added 
to  every  five  gallons  of  it  two  quarts  of  vinegar,  six- 
teen ounces  of  nitre,  and  eight  of  the  muriate  of  am- 
monia. This  mixture  was  then  preserved  for  use  in  a 
cold  place.— ( Foi.  cit.  p.  153.)  Or,  in  order  to  avail 
ourselves  fully  of  the  frigorific  effects  of  this  mixture, 
it  (Should  be  prepared,  as  Dr.  Hennen  observes,  in  small 
quantities,  and  used  immediately  before  its  tempera- 
ture has  risen  ;  or  "snow,  or  pounded  ice,  or  ice-water 
applied  to  the  parts  in  a  half  filled  bladder,  or  cloths 
simply  dipped  in  cold  water,  will  often  answer  every 
Burpose.--(0/i  Military  Surgery,  p.  279,  ed.  2.)  Dr. 
Hennen  mentions  one  important  fact,  in  recommenda- 
tion of  cold  applications,  antimonials,  and  saline  pur- 
gatives, preceded  by  the  common  blue  pill,  and  assisted 
v/ith  quiet  and  abstinence,  viz.  by  such  means,  "  those 
troublesome  puffy  enlargements  and  erysipelatous  af- 
fections of  the  scalp,  which  so  often  succeed  to  bruises, 
are  prevented,  and  where  the  evacuant  plan  is  duly  ob- 
served, the  extensive  and  formidable  erysipelatous  af- 
fections, so  common  formerly,  are  rare  and  mild  at  pre- 
sent in  military  hospitals." 

2.  Effects  of  Contusion  on  the  Dura  Mater  and  Parts 
within  the  Skull. 

In  consequence  of  blows,  falls,  and  other  shocks, 
cither  blood  may  be  effused  under  the  cranium,  or  in- 
fiammation  and  suppuration  of  the  dura  mater  may 
arise.  The  best  description  of  the  latter  case  is  that 
delivered  by  Mr.  Pott. 

Smart  and  severe  strokes  on  the  middle  part  of  the 
hones,  at  a  distance  from  the  sutures,  he  says,  are  most 
frequently  followed  by  this  kind  of  mischief :  the  coats 
of  the  small  vessels,  which  sustain  the  injury,  infiame 
and  become  sloughy,  and  in  consequence  of  such  alter- 
ation in  them,  the  pericranium  separates  from  the  out- 
side of  that  part  of  the  bone  which  received  the  blow, 
and  the  dura  mater  from  the  inside,  the  latter  of  which 
membranes,  soon  after  such  inflammation,  becomes 
sloughy  also,  and  furnishes  matter,  which  matter  being 
collected  between  the  said  membrane  and  the  cranium, 
and  having  no  natural  outlet,  whereby  to  escape  or  be 
discharged,  brings  on  a  train  of  very  terrible  symptoms, 
and  is  a  very  frequent  cause  of  destruction.  The  effect 
of  this  kind  of  violence  is  frequently  confined  to  the 
vessels  connecting  the  dura  mater  to  the  cranium,  in 
which  case  the  matter  is  external  to  the  said  membrane ; 
but  sometimes  the  matter  formed  in  consequence  of  ■ 
such  violence  is  found  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  or 
between  the  piaand  dura  mater,  as  well  as  on  the  sur- 
fece  of  the  latter ;  or,  perhaps,  in  all  these  three  situa- 
tions at  the  same  time. 

The  lifference  of  this  kind  of  disease  from  cither  an 
extravasation  of  blood  or  a  concussion  of  the  brain  is 
great  and  obvious.  "All  the  complaints  produced  by 
extravasation  are  such  as  proceed  from  pressure  made 
on  the  brain  and  nerves,  and  obstruction  to  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  through  the  former;  stujiidity,  loss  of 
sense  and  voluntary  motion,  laborious  and  obstructed 
pulse  and  respiration,  &c.,  and  (which  is  of  importance 
to  remark),  if  the  effitsum  be  at  all  considerable,  these 
tymptoms  appear  immediately  or  very  soon  after  the 
ace  dent. 

The  symptoms  attending  an  inflamed  or  sloughy 
rtate  of  the  membranes,  in  consecjuonce  of  external  vio- 
lence, arc  very  different ;  they  are  all  of  the  febrile  kind 
and  never  at  first  imply  any  unnatural  pressure :  Buch 


are  pam  in  the  head,  restlessness,  want  of  sleep,  fre- 
quent and  hard  pulse,  hot  and  dry  skin,  flushed  counte- 
nance, inflamed  eyes,  nausea,  vomiting,  rigor ;  and,  to- 
wards the  end,  convulsion  and  delirium.  And  none  of 
these  appear  at  first,  that  is,  immediately  after  the  ac- 
cident ;  seldom  until  some  days  are  passed.'^ 

This  last  observation,  made  by  Pott,  is  one  that  is 
well  worthy  of  the  practitioner's  constant  recollection, 
lest  he  wrongly  fancy  his  patient  secure  too  soon,  and 
neglect  the  early  use  of  the  only  means  by  which  a  re- 
covery can  be  effected.  Thus,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
notices,  the  time  when  inflammation  of  the  brain  (and 
it  may  be  added,  of  its  membranes)  follows  the  violence 
is  generally  about  a  week  ;  rarely  sooner.  Frequently 
it  does  not  come  on  till  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  atler 
the  injury  ;  and  even  more  time  must  elapse  before  the 
patient  is  quite  safe,  or  ought  to  deviate  from  a  strict 
and  temperate  regimen.  In  confirmation  of  this  re 
mark,  a  case  is  mentioned,  where  the  neglect  to  keep 
the  bowels  regular  brought  on  a  fatal  attack  of  inflani 
mation  of  the  brain,  as  late  as  four  months  after  the 
receipt  of  a  blow  on  the  head. — {Lectures,  i-c.  p.  339.) 

One  set  or  class  of  symptoms  is  produced  by  an  ex- 
travasatcd  fluid  making  pressure  on  the  brain  and  ori- 
gin of  the  nerves,  so  as  to  impair  or  abolish  voluntary 
motion  and  the  senses ;  the  other  is  caused  by  the  in- 
flamed or  putrid  state  of  the  membranes  covering  the 
brain,  and  seldom  affects  the  organs  of  sense,  until  the 
latter  end  of  the  disease,  that  is,  until  a  considerable 
quantity  of  matter  is  formed,  which  matter  must  press 
like  any  other  fluid. 

"If  there  be  neither  fissure  nor  fracture  of  the  skull, 
nor  extravasation  nor  commotion  underneath  it,  and 
the  scalp  be  neither  considerably  bruised  nor  wounded, 
the  mischief  is  seldom  discovered  or  attended  to  for 
some  few  days.  The  first  attack  is  generally  by  pain 
in  the  part  which  received  the  blow.  This  pain,  though 
beginning  in  that  point,  is  soon  extended  all  over  the 
head,  and  is  attended  with  a  languor,  or  dfjection  of 
strength  and  spirits,  which  are  soon  followed  by  a  nau- 
sea and  inclination  to  vomit,  a  vertigo  or  giddiness,  a 
quick  and  hard  pulse,  and  an  incapacity  of  sleeping,  at 
least  quietly.  A  day  or  two  after  this  attack,  if  no 
means  preventive  of  inflammation  are  used,  the  part 
stricken  generally  swells,  and  becomes  puffy  and  ten- 
der, but  not  painful ;  neither  does  the  tumour  arise  to 
any  considerable  height,  nor  spread  to  any  great  ex- 
tent :  if  this  tumid  part  of  the  scalp  be  now  divided 
the  pericranium  will  be  found  of  a  darkish  hue ;  and 
either  quite  detached  or  very  easily  separable  from  the 
skull,  between  which  and  it  will  be  found  a  small  quan- 
tity of  dark-coloured  ichor. 

If  the  disorder  has  made  such  progress  that  the  peri 
cranium  is  quite  separated  and  detached  from  the  skull, 
the  latter  will  even  now  be  found  to  be  somewhat  al- 
tered in  colour  from  a  sound,  healthy  bone. 

From  this  time  the  symptoms  generally  advance  more 
hastily  and  more  apparently ;  the  fever  increases,  the 
skin  becomes  hotter,  the  pulse  quicker  and  harder,  th» 
sleep  more  disturbed,  the  anxiety  and  restlessness  more 
fatiguing ;  and  to  these  are  generally  added  irregular 
rigors,  which  are  not  followed  by  any  critical  sweat, 
and  which,  instead  of  relieving  the  patient,  add  consi- 
derably to  his  sufferings.  If  the  scalp  has  not  been  di- 
vided or  removed,  until  the  symptoms  are  thus  far  ad- 
vanced, the  alteration  of  the  colour  of  the  bone  will  be 
found  to  be  more  remarkable ;  it  will  be  found  to  be 
whiter  and  more  dry  than  a  healthy  one;  or,  as  Fallo- 
pius  has  very  justly  observed,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
more  like  a  dead  bone :  the  sanies  or  fluid  between  it 
and  the  pericranium  will  also,  in  this  state,  be  found  to 
be  more  in  quantity,  and  the  said  membrane  will  have 
a  more  livid,  diseased  aspect. 

In  this  state  of  matters,  if  the  dura  mater  be  denuded 
it  will  be  found  to  be  detached  from  the  inside  of  the 
cranium,  to  have  lost  its  bright  silver  hue,  and  .0  be,  as 
it  were,  smeared  over  with  a  kind  of  mucus,  or  with 
matter,  but  not  with  blood.  Every  hour  after  this  pe- 
riod, all  the  symptoms  are  exasperated,  and  advance 
with  ha.'<ty  strides:  the  headache  and  thirst  become 
more  intense,  the  strength  decreases,  the  rigors  are 
more  frequent,  and  at  last  convulsive  motions,  attended 
in  some  with  delirium,  in  others  with  paralysis  or  co- 
matose stupidity,  finish  the  tragedy. 

If  the  scalp  has  not  been  divided  till  this  point  of 
time,  and  it  be  done  now,  a  very  olR-nsive  disiolourcd 
kind  of  fluid  will  bo  found  lying  on  the  bare  cranium 
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whose  appearance  will  be  still  more  unlike  to  the  healthy 
natural  one;  if  the  bone  be  now  perforated,  matter  will 
be  found  between  it  and  the  dura  mater,  generally  in 
considerable  quantity,  but  different  in  different  cases 
and  circumstances.  Sometimes  it  will  be  in  great 
abundance,  and  diffused  over  a  very  large  part  of  the 
membrane ;  and  sometimes  the  quantity  will  be  less, 
and  consequently  the  space  which  it  occupies  smaller. 
Sometimes  it  lies  only  on  the  exterior  surface  of  the 
dura  mater;  and  sometimes  it  is  between  it  and  the  pia 
mater,  or  also  even  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  or 
within  the  substance  of  it,  &c. 

As  the  inflammation  and  separation  of  the  dura  ma- 
ter is  not  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  violence,  so 
neither  are  the  symptoms  immediate,  seldom  until  some 
days  have  passed ;  the  fever  at  first  is  slight,  but  in- 
creases gradually  ;  as  the  membrane  becomes  more  and 
more  diseased,  all  the  febrile  symptoms  are  heightened ; 
the  formation  of  ma:ter  occasions  rigors,  frequent  and 
irregular,  until  such  a  quantity  is  collected  as  brings 
on  delirium,  spasm,  and  death." 

When  the  scalp  has  been  wounded,  Mr.  Pott  ob- 
serves, the  wound  will  for  some  little  time  have  the 
same  appearance  as  a  mere  simple  wound  of  this  part, 
unattended  with  other  mischief,  would  have  ;  it  will, 
like  that,  at  first  discharge  a  thin  sanies  or  gleet,  and 
then  begin  to  suppurate ;  it  will  digest,  begin  to  iiicarn, 
and  look  perfectly  well ;  but  after  a  few  days,  all  these 
favourable  appearances  will  vanish ;  the  sore  will  lose 
its  florid  complexion  and  granulated  surface ;  will  be- 
come pale,  glassy,  and  flabby  ;  instead  of  good  matter, 
it  will  discharge  only  a  thin  discoloured  sanies ;  the 
Imt  with  which  it  is  dressed,  instead  of  coming  off  ea- 
sily (as  in  a  kindly  suppurating  sore),  will  stick  to  all 
parts  of  it;  and  the  pericranium,  instead  of  adhering 
firmly  to  the  bone,  will  separate  from  it  all  round  to 
some  distance  from  the  edges. 

"  This  alteration  in  the  face  and  circumstances  of  the 
sore  is  produced  merely  by  the  diseased  state  of  the 
parts  underneath  the  skull ;  which  is  a  circumstance 
of  great  importance  in  support  of  the  doctrine  advanced ; 
and  is  demonstrably  proved,  by  observing  that  this 
diseased  aspect  of  the  sore  and  this  spontaneous  sepa- 
ration of  the  pericranium  are  always  confined  to  that 
part  which  covers  the  altered  or  injured  portion  of  the 
dura  mater,  and  do  not  at  all  affect  the  rest  of  the  scalp : 
nay,  if  it  has  by  accident  been  wounded  in  any  other 
part,  or  a  portion  has  been  removed  from  any  part  where 
no  injury  has  been  done  to  the  dura  mater,  no  such  sepa- 
ration will  happen,  the  detachment  above  will  always 
correspond  to  that  below,  and  be  found  no  where  else. 

The  first  appearance  of  alteration  in  the  wound  im- 
mediately succeeds  the  febrile  attack ;  and  as  the  febrile 
symptoms  increase,  the  sore  becomes  worse  and  worse ; 
that  is,  degenerates  more  and  more  from  a  healthy, 
kindly  r.spect. 

Through  the  Avhole  time  from  the  first  attack  of  the 
fever  to  the  last  and  fatal  period,  an  attentive  observer 
will  remark  the  gradual  alteration  of  the  colour  of  the 
bone,  if  it  be  bare.  At  first,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
whiter  and  more  dry  than  the  natural  one ;  and  as  the 
symptoms  increase,  and  either  matter  is  collected  or 
the  dura  mater  becomes  sloughy,  the  bone  inclines 
more  and  more  to  a  kind  of  purulent  hue  or  whitish 
yellow :  and  it  may  also  be  worth  while  in  this  place 
to  remark,  that  if  the  blow  was  on  or  very  near  to  a 
suture,  and  the  subject  young,  the  said  suture  will 
often  separate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  let  through  it  a 
loose,  painful,  ill-natured  fungus  ;  at  which  time,  also, 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  patient's  head  and  face  to 
be  attacked  with  an  erysipelas. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  scalp  is  very  little  in- 
jured by  the  bruise,  and  in  which  there  is  no  wound 
nor  any  immediate  alarming  symptoms  or  appearances, 
the  patient  feels  little  or  no  inconvenience,  and  seldom 
makes  any  complaint,  until  some  few  days  are  past. 
At  the  end  of  this  uncertain  time,  he  is  generally  at- 
tacked by  the  symptoms  already  recited ;  these  are  not 
pressing  at  first,  but  they  soon  increase  to  such  a  de- 
gree, as  to  baflle  all  our  art :  from  whence  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  when  this  is  the  case,  the  patient  frequently 
suffers  from  what  seems  at  first  to  indicate  his  safety,  and 
prevents  such  attempts  being  made,  and  such  care  from 
being  taken  of  him,  as  might  prove  preventive  of  mischief. 
But  if  the  integuments  are  so  injured  as  to  excite  or 
claim  our  early  regard,  very  useful  information  may 
IJrom  thence  be  collected ,  tor  whether  the  scalp  be  con- 


siderably bruised,  or  whether  it  be  found  netessary 
divide  it  for  the  discharge  of  extravasated  blood,  or 
account  of  worse  appearances  or  more  urgent  sym] 
toms,  the  state  of  the  pericranium  may  be  therel 
sooner  and  more  certainly  known :  if  in  the  place  of  sui 
bruise,  the  pericranium  be  found  spontaneously 
tached  from  the  skull,  having  a  quantity  of  discolou: 
sanies  between  them  under  the  tumid  part,  in  the  ma; 
ner  already  mentioned,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  prett; 
certain  indication,  either  that  the  dura  mater  is  begi: 
ning  to  separate  in  the  same  manner,  or  that,  if  soi 
preventive  means  be  not  immediately  used,  it  will 
suffer ;  that  is,  it  will  inflame,  separate  from  the  skul 
and  give  room  for  a  collection  of  matter  between  thei 
And  with  regard  to  the  wound  itself,  whether  it 
made  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  or  afterward  artii 
cially,  it  is  the  same  thing ;  if  the  alteration  of  its  a] 
pearance  be  as  related,  if  the  edges  of  it  spontaneous! 
quit  their  adhesion  to  the  bone,  and  the  febrile  sym] 
toms  are  at  the  same  time  making  their  attack,  thei 
circumstances  will  serve  to  convey  the  same  inform- 
ation, and  to  prove  the  same  thing. 

The  particular  effect  of  contusion  is  frequently  fou: 
to  attend  on  fissures,  and  undepressed  fractures  of  th 
cranium,  as  well  as  on  extravasations  of  fluid,  in  ca 
where  the  bone  is  entire ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  do  often  happen  without  the  concurrence  of  t' 
individual  mischief.    All  this  is  matter  of  accident :  b 
let  the  other  circumstances  be  what  they  may,  t 
spontaneous  separation  of  the  altered  pericranium 
consequence  of  a  severe  blow,  is  almost  always  ft 
lowed  by  a  suppuration  between  the  cranium  and  dui 
mater;  a  circumstance  extremely  well  worth  attending 
to  in  fissures  and  undepressed  fractures  of  the  skull, 
because  it  is  from  this  circumstance  principally  that 
the  bad  symptoms  and  the  haz£u-d  in  such  cases  arise. 

It  is  no  very  uncommon  thing  for  a  smart  blow  on 
the  head  to  produce  some  immediate  bad  symptoms, 
which  after  a  short  space  of  time  disappear  and  leave 
the  patient  perfectly  well.  A  slight  pain  in  the  head, 
a  little  acceleration  of  pulse,  a  vertigo  and  sickness, 
sometimes  immediately  follow  such  accident,  but  do 
not  continue  many  hours,  especially  if  any  evacuation 
has  been  used.  These  are  not  improbably  owing 
a  light  commotion  of  the  brain,  which  having  suffer 
no  material  injury  thereby,  soon  ';ease.  But  if,  afti 
an  interval  of  some  time,  the  same  symptoms  are 
newed;  if  the  patient,  having  been  well,  becomes 
again  feverish  and  restless,  and  that  without  any  new 
cause ;  if  he  complains  of  being  languid  and  uneasy, 
sleeps  disturbedly,  loses  his  appetite,  has  a  hot  skin,  a 
hard,  quick  pulse,  and  a  flushed,  heated  countenance ; 
and  neither  irregularity  of  diet  nor  accidental  cold  hai 
been  productive  of  these;  the  mischief  is  most  certainlH 
impending,  and  that  most  probably  under  the  skull.    1 

If  the  symptoms  of  pressure,  such  as  stupidity,  loai 
of  sense,  voluntary  motion,  &.C.,  appear  .some  few  days 
after  the  head  has  suffered  injury  from  external  mis 
chief,  they  dp  most  probably  imply  an  effusion  of  a 
fluid  somewhere;  this  effusion  may  be  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  in  its  ventricles,  between  its  mem- 
branes, or  on  the  surface  of  the  dura  mater;  and  which 
of  these  is  the  real  situation  of  such  extravasation  is  a 
matter  of  great  uncertainty,  none  of  them  being  at- 
tended with  any  peculiar  mark  or  sign  that  can  be  de- 
pended upon  as  pointing  it  out  precisely ;  but  the  in 
flammation  of  the  dura  mater,  and  the  formation  of 
matter  between  it  and  the  skull,  in  consequence  of 
contusion,  is  generally  indicated  and  preceded  by  one 
which  Mr.  Pott  has  hardly  ever  known  to  fail 
ptiff"!/,  circumscribed,  indolent  tummcr  nf  the  scalp,  and 
a  spontaneous  separation  of  the  pericranium  from  t'~ 
skull  under  such  tumour. 

These  appearances,   therefore,  following   a 
blow  on  the  head,  and  attended  with  languor,  pai 
restlessness,  watching,  quick   pulse,    headache,  an( 
slight,  irregular  shiverings,  do  almost  infallibly  indi- 
cate an  inflamed  dura  mater,  and  pus  either  forming -~ 
formed  between  it  and  the  cranium." 

By  detachment  of  the  pericranium  is  not  tn< 
every  separation  of  it  from  the  bone  which  it  shoi 
cover.  It  may  be,  and  often  is,  cut,  torn,  or  sera] 
off,  without  any  such  consequence ;  but  these  se 
rations  are  violent ;  whereas  that  whirh  Mr,  Pott  mean*' 
is  spontaneous,  and  is  produced  by  the  destruction  of 
those  vessels  by  which  it  was  connected  with  the 
skull,  and  by  which  the  communication  between  !<  ano 
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'OM  internal  parts  was  carried  on ;  and  therefore  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  it  is  not  the  mere  removal  of  that 
membrane  which  causes  the  bad  symptoms,  but  it  is 
the  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater;  of  which  inflam- 
mation this  spontaneous  secession  of  the  pericranium 
is  an  almost  certain  indication. 

Sometimes  the  scalp  is  so  wounded  at  the  time  of 
•Jie  accident,  or  so  torn  away,  as  to  leave  the  bone  per- 
fectly bare ;  and  yet  the  violence  has  not  been  such  as 
\o  produce  the  evil  just  now  spoken  of.  In  this  case, 
if  the  pericranium  be  only  turned  back  along  with  the 
detached  portion  of  scalp,  there  may  be  probability  of 
its  reunion;  and  it  should  therefore  be  immediately 
made  clean  and  replaced,  for  the  purpose  of  such  expe- 
nment;  which,  if  it  succeeds,  will  save  time  and  pre- 
vent considerable  deformity.  Should  the  attempt  fail, 
it  can  only  be  in  consequence  of  the  detached  part 
sloughing.  Hence,  removing  it  with  a  knife,  though 
allowed  by  Pott,  is  now  never  practised.  Frequently, 
when  the  scalp  does  not  adhere  at  once,  it  becomes  at- 
tached to  the  cranium  afterward  by  a  granulating 
process.  When  the  detached  piece  sloughs,  the  worst 
that  can  happen  is  an  exfoliation  from  the  bare  skull. 

Sometimes  the  force  which  detaches  or  removes  the 
scalp  also  occasions  the  mischief  in  question ;  but,  the 
integuments  being  wounded  or  removed,  we  cannot 
have  the  criterion  of  the  tumour  of  the  scalp  for  the  di- 
rection of  our  judgment.  Our  whole  attention  must  be 
directed  to  the  wound  and  general  symptoms.  The 
edges  of  the  former  will  digest  as  well,  and  look  as 
kindly  for  a  few  days,  as  if  no  mischief  was  done  un- 
derneath. But  aft^er  some  little  space  of  time,  when 
the  patient  begins  to  be  restless  and  hot,  and  to  com- 
plain of  pain  in  the  head,  these  edges  will  lose  their 
vermilion  hue,  and  become  pale  and  flabby.  Instead 
of  matter,  they  will  discharge  a  thin  gleet,  and  the  pe- 
ricranium will  loosen  from  the  skull  to  some  distance 
from  the  said  edges.  Immediately  after  this,  all  the 
general  symptoms  are  increased  and"  exasperated ;  and 
as  the  inflammation  of  the  membrane  is  heightened  or 
extended,  they  become  daily  worse  and  worse,  until  a 
quantity  of  matter  is  formed  and  collected,  and  brings 
on  that  fatal  period,  which,  though  uncertain  as  to  date, 
very  seldom  fails  to  arrive. 

"  The  method  of  attempting  the  relief  of  this  kind  of 
injury  consists  in  two  points :  viz.  to  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent the  injlammation  of  the  dura  mater  ;  or,  that  being 
neglected  or  found  impracticable,  to  give  discharge  to 
the  fluid  collected  within  the  cranium,  in  consequence 
of  such  inflammation. 

Of  all  the  remedies  in  the  power  of  art,  for  inflam- 
mations of  membranous  parts,  there  is  none  equal  to 
phlebotomy.  To  this  truth  many  diseases  bear  testi- 
mony ;  pleurisies,  ophthalmies,  strangulated  hernias, 
•&C.;  and  if  any  thing  can  particularly  contribute  to 
the  prevention  of  the  ills  likely  to  follow  severe  con- 
tusions of  the  head,  it  is  this  kind  of  evacuation ;  but 
then  it  must  be  made  use  of  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be- 
come truly  a  preventive ;  that  is,  it  must  be  made  use 
of  immediately  and  freely." 

Acceleration  or  hardness  of  pulse,  restlessness,  anx- 
iety, and  any  degree  of  fever,  after  a  smart  blow  on  the 
head,  are  always  to  be  suspected  and  attended  to.  Im- 
mediate, plentiful,  and  repeated  evacuations  by  bleed- 
ing have  in  many  instances  removed  these  in  per- 
sons to  whom  Mr.  Pott  firmly  believes  very  terrible 
mischief  would  have  happened,  had  not  such  precau- 
tion been  used.  In  this,  as  well  as  some  other  parts 
of  practice,  we  neither  have  nor  can  have  any  other 
method  of  judging,  than  by  comparing  together  cases 
apparently  similar.  Mr.  Pott  had  more  than  once  or 
twice  seen  that  increased  velocity  and  hardness  of 
pulse,  and  that  oppressive  languor,  which  most  fre- 
quently precede  mischief  under  the  bone,  removed  by 
■IVee  and  repeated  bloodletting ;  and  had  often,  much 
too  often,  seen  cases  end  fatally,  whose  beginnings 
were  fully  as  slight,  but  in  which  such  evacuation  had 
been  either  neglected  or  not  complied  with.  This  ju- 
dicious writer,  "  would  by  no  means  be  thought  to  in- 
fer from  hence,  that  early  bleeding  will  always  prove 
a  certain  preservative;  and  that  they  only  die  to 
whom  it  has  not  been  applied :  this,  like  all  other  hu- 
man means,  is  fallible;  and  perhaps  there  are  more 
cases  out  of  its  reach  than  within  it,  but  where  pre- 
ventive means  can  take  place,  this  is  certainly  the  best 
and  the  most  frequently  successftil. 

The  second  intention,  viz.  the  discharge  of  matter 
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collected  under  the  cranium,  can  be  answered  only  by 
the  perforation  of  it. 

When  from  the  symptoms  and  appearances  already- 
described,  there  is  just  reason  for  supposing  matter  to 
be  formed  under  the  skull,  the  operation  of  perforation 
cannot  be  performed  too  soon  :  it  seldom  happens  that 
it  is  done  soon  enough." 

In  short,  whenever  the  dura  mater,  after  the  head 
has  received  external  violence,  separates  or  is  detached 
spontaneously  from  the  bone  underneath  it,  and  such 
separation  ;is  attended  with  the  collection  of  a  small 
quantity  of  thin  brown  ichor,  an  alteration  of  colour 
in  the  separated  pericranium,  unnatural  dryness  of  the 
bone,  chilliness,  horripilatio,  languor,  and  some  degree 
of  fever,  Mr.  Pott  considers  the  operation  indispensably 
necessary  to  save  the  patient's  life. 

When  the  skull  has  been  once  perforated,  and  the 
dura  mater  thereby  laid  bare,  the  state  of  the  matter 
must  principally  determine  the  surgeon's  future  conduct. 
In  some  cases,  one  opening  will  prove  sufficient  for  all 
necessary  purposes ;  in  others,  several  may  be  necessary 

Notwithstanding  the  operation  of  perforation  be  abso- 
lutely and  unavoidably  necessary,  as  Mr.  Pott  remarks, 
"the  repetition  of  bloodletting  or  cooling  laxative  me- 
dicines, the  use  of  antiphlogistic  remedies,  and  a  most 
strict  observance  of  a  low  diet  and  regimen,  are  as  ii\- 
dispensably  requisite  after  such  operation  as  before: 
the  perforation  sets  the  membrane  free  from  pressure, 
and  gives  vent  to  collected  matter,  but  nothing  more ; 
the  inflamed  state  of  the  parts  under  the  skull,  and  all 
the  necessary  consequences  of  such  inflammation,  c^ 
for  all  our  attention,  full  as  much  afterward  as  before; 
and  although  the  patient  must  have  perished  without 

the  use  of  the  trephine,  yot  the  merely   having  used  it 

will  not  preserve  him  without  every  other  caution  and 
care."— (Po«.) 

In  relation  to  this  subject,  a  remark  made  by  Sir  Aat- 
ley  Cooper  merits  notice  :  when  pus  lies  between  the 
dura  mater  and  skull,  the  application  of  the  trephine, 
he  acknowledges,  is  a  successful  practice ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  his  experience,  this  situation  of  the  purulent 
matter  is  comparatively  rare,  as  it  generally  collects 
between  the  pia  mater  and  surface  of  the  brain,  /or 
which  case  an  operation  will  he  useless. — (Lectures, 
Src.  vol.  1,  p.  325.)  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Brodie,  that  in 
hospital  practice,  suppu-ration  between  the  dura  mater 
and  the  bone,  in  consequence  of  fracture,  is  also  less 
common  at  the  present  period  than  when  Mr.  Pott 
wrote ;  a  change  which  he  refers  to  the  stricter  anti- 
phlogistic plan  adopted  by  modern  surgeons,  whether 
the  early  symptoms  be  or  be  not  of  a  dangerous  de- 
scription.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  411.) 

I  think  it  not  improper  to  recommend  again  the  prac- 
tice of  applying  cold  wet  cloths  to  the  head  for  the  pre- 
vention and  relief  of  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater; 
a  plan  to  which,  as  already  explained,  Schmucker  as- 
cribed a  good  deal  of  the  success  with  which  he  treated 
injuries  of  the  head.  It  is  favourably  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Hennen,  and  has  received  the  recommendation  of  an- 
other modern  writer,  whose  opinion  must  have  grea* 
weight :  "  In  the  inflammation  which  succeeds  slowly 
to  injuries  of  the  head,  a  species  of  inflammation  not 
more  insidious  in  its  approach  than  dangerous  in  its 
consequences,  cold  is  by  far  the  most  efficacious  re- 
medy that  has  yet  been  discovered."— (See  Thomson's 
Lectures  on  Injlammation,  p.  181.) 

Both  tables  of  the  skull  sometimes  exfoliate  in  con- 
sequence of  external  violence.  The  dead  bone  must  be 
removed,  as  soon  as  loose ;  and,  if  necessary,  the  scalp 
divided  for  the  purpose. 

3.  Fissures  and  Fractures  of  the  Cranium,  without 
Depression. 

Fractures  of  the  cranium  are  divisible  into  "  those  in 
which  the  broken  parts  keep  their  proper  level  or 
equality  of  surface  with  the  rest  of  the  skull,  "nd  those 
in  which  they  do  not ;  or  in  other  words,  fractures 
without  depression  and  fractures  with. 

These  two  distinctions  are  all  which  are  really  ne- 
cessary to  be  made,  and  will  be  found  to  comprehend 
every  violent  division  of  the  part.-*  of  the  skull  (not 
made  by  a  cutting  instrument),  from  the  finest  capil- 
lary fissure,  up  to  the  most  complicated  fracture."— 
(Pott.)  In  most  instances,  t-'ie  fracture  takes  place  m 
the  upper  part  of  the  cranium ;  and  it  is  alHo  correctly 
noticed  by  Mr.  Brodie,  that  fractures  of  its  basis  are 
always  the  consequence  of  very  great  violence,  and  re 
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cnYeries  from  them  comparatively  rare.— (Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  3'28.)  Sometimes  the  fracture  does 
not  occur  at  the  point  to  which  the  violence  has  been 
directly  applied,  but  elsewhere,  as  the  effect  of  what 
the  French  term  a  contre-coup.  Various  explanations 
of  the  fact  have  been  offered.  Mr.  Earle  has  never 
known  it  happen,  except  when  the  occiput  seemed  to 
Jiave  been  forcibly  impelled  against  the  atlas.— (Brodie, 
in  Med.  Chir.  Traits,  vol.  14,  p.  329.)  An  ingenious  at- 
tempt to  account  for  the  circumstance  may  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  Mr.  C.  Bell ;  though  certain  cases  on  re- 
cord will  not  conform  to  any  principles  yet  offered  in  ex- 
planation of  them.  The  disjunction  of  the  sut  ures  is  much 
more  rare  than  fractures  of  the  cranium,  and  can  only 
happen  in  young  subjects,  in  whom  the  sutures  are  not 
yet  consolidated.  They  are  accidents  implying  the  ope- 
ration of  great  violence,  and  in  this  point  of  view  may  be 
viewed  as  dangerous.— (See  Brodie,  in  Med.Chir. Trans, 
vol.  14,  p.  332.) 

No  truth  in  surgery  is  now  better  understood  and 
established,  than  that  the  bad  symptoms  very  fre- 
quently accompanying  a  broken  skull  are  not  produced 
by  the  breach  made  in  the  bone,  nor  indicate  such 
breach  to  have  been  made.  As  Sir  Astley  Cooper  re- 
marks, the  danger  of  fractures  of  the  skull  depends 
upon  their  being  united  with  concussion  or  extravasa- 
tion ;  there  is  also  a  remote  danger  from  inflammation. 
—{Lectures,  ^c.  p.  289.)  This  was  the  doctrine  so 
well  explained  by  Pott,  who  observes  "  the  sickness, 
giddiness,  vomiting,  and  loss  of  sense  and  motion  can 
only  be  the  consequence  of  an  affection  of  the  brain,  as 
the  common  sensorium.  They  may  be  produced  by  its 
having  been  violently  shaken,  by  a  derangement  of  its 
medullary  structure,  or  by  unnatural  pressure  made 
hy  a  fluid  extravasated  on  its  surface,  or  withm  Us 
•ventricles ;  but  never  can  be  caused  by  the  mere  divi- 
sion of  the  bone  (considered  abstractedly) ;  which  di- 
vision, in  a  simple  fracture,  can  neither  press  on  nor 
derange  the  structure  of  the  parts  within  the  cranium. 

If  the  solution  of  continuity  in  the  bone  be  either 
produced  by  such  a  degree  of  violence  as  hath  caused 
a  considerable  disturbance  in  the  medullary  parts  of 
the  brain,  or  has  disturbed  any  of  the  functions  of  the 
nerves  going  off  from  it ;  or  has  occasioned  a  breach  of 
any  vessel  or  vessels,  whether  sanguine  or  lymphatic, 
and  that  hath  been  followed  by  an  extravasation  or 
lodgement  of  fluid ;  the  symptoms  necessarily  conse- 
quent upon  such  derangement,  or  such  pressure,  will 
follow:  but  they  do  not  follow  because  the  bone  is 
broken  ;  their  causes  are  superadded  to  the  fracture,  and 
although  produced  by  the  same  external  violence,  are 
yet  perfectly  and  absolutely  independent  of  it ;  so  much 
so  that  they  are  frequently  found  where  no  fracture  is. 

The  operation  of  the  trepan  is  frequently  performed 
in  the  case  of  simple  fractures,  and  that  very  judi- 
ciously and  properly  ;  but  it  is  not  performed  because 
the  bone  is  broken  or  cracked.  A  mere  fracture  or 
fissure  of  the  skull  can  never  require  perforation,  or 
that  the  dura  mater  under  it  be  laid  bare ;  the  reason 
for  doing  this  springs  from  other  causes  than  the  frac- 
ture, and  those  really  independent  of  it :  they  spring 
trom  the  nature  of  the  mischief  which  the  parts  within 
the  cranium  have  sustained,  and  not  from  the  acciden- 
tal division  of  the  bone.  From  these  arise  the  threat- 
ening symptoms ;  from  these  all  the  hazard  ;  and  from 
these  the  necessity  and  vindication  of  performing  the 
operation  of  the  trepan. 

If  a  simple  fracture  of  the  cranium  was  unattended 
in  present  with  any  of  the  before-mentioned  symptoms, 
and  there  was  no  reason  for  apprehending  any  other 
evil  in  fXiture,  that  is,  if  the  solution  of  continuity  in 
the  bone  was  the  whole  disease,  it  could  not  possibly 
indicate  any  other  curative  intention  but  the  general 
one  in  all  fractures,  viz.  the  union  of  the  divided  parts." 
Even  fractures  of  the  basis  of  the  skull,  which  are 
most  frequently  fatal,  prove  so,  not  because  this  part 
of  the  cranium  is  broken  (the  fracture  itself  being  here 
not  more  dangerous  than  elsewhere),  but  "  because  it 
is  almost  invariably  complicated  with  extensive  injui^ 
of  other  and  more  important  parts." — {Brodie,  in  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  328.)  The  post  mortem  ex- 
aminations which  I  h^ve  attended,  lead  me  to  believe  that 
most  of  these  cases  ar«  comphcated  with  extravasation. 

1  could  relate  numero\ia  examples  to  the  point,  if  it 
were  any  longer  necessary^  in  the  present  state  of  sur- 
gical knowledge,  to  cite  facts  in  proof  of  the  important 
iruth,  that  the  mere  undepressed  fissure  or  fracture  of 


the  skull  itself  cannot  be  the  source  of  the  ii 
bad  symptoms,  but  that  in  these  cases  the  whole  of  tl 
sudden  peril  arises  from  the  manner  in  which  the  " 
and  its  membranes  have  been  hurt  by  the  same 
lence  which  caused  the  injury  of  the  bone.    Profesi 
Thomson  bad  opi)ortunities  of  witnessing  in  the  Nfethi 
lands  several  instances,  which  can  leave  no  doubt  u_ 
this  subject.    "  In  some  of  the  wounds  (says  he) 
which  the  head  had  been  struck  obliquely  by  the  sabi 
portions  of  the  cranium  had  been  removed,  vvathout  tl 
brain  appearing  to  have  sustained  much  injury.    In  oi 
ease  of  this  kind,  where  a  considerable  portion  of 
upper  part  of  the  occipital  bone,  along  with  the  dw. 
mater,  had  been  removed,  a  tendency  to  protrusion  of 
the  brain  took  place  during  an  attack  of  inflammation  ; 
a  slight  degree  of  stupor  with  loss  of  memory  occurred ; 
but  on  the  inflammatory  state  having  been  subdued, 
the  brain  sunk  to  its  former  level,  the  stupor  went  off, 
and  the  memory  returned  :" — and  in  another  remarka- 
ble sabre-cut,  more  than  an  inch  in  breadth  of  the  left 
lobe  of  the  cerebellum  was  exposed,  and  was  seen  pul- 
sating/or a  period  of  eight  xoeeks,  yet  the  injury  was 
unaccompanied    with    any    particular   constitutional 
symptoms.— (See  Obs.  made  in  the  Military  Hospitals 
of  Belgium,  p.  50,  51.) 

In  many  cases  of  simple  undepressed  fractures  of  the 
cranium,  it  is  true  that  trephining  is  necessary ;  but 
the  reasons  for  the  operation  in  these  instances  are,  first, 
the  immediate  relief  of  present  symptoms,  arising  from 
the  pressure  of  extravasated  fluid  ;  and,  secondly,  the 
discharge  of  matter,  formed  between  the  skull  and  dura 
mater,  in  consequence  of  inflammation.  The  operation 
of  trephining  was  also  recommended  by  Pott,  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  ill  consequences  ;  a  practice,  however,  which 
is  now  never  adopted  ;  and  many  writers  of  the  highest 
reputation,  especially  Desault,  Dease,  Mr.  John  Bell,  and 
Mr.  Abernethy,  have  strongly  remonstrated  against  it. 

The  latter  remarks,  "  In  the  accounts  which  we 
have  of  the  former  practice  in  France,  it  is  related,  that 
surgeons  made  numerous  perforations  along  the  whole 
track  of  a  fracture  of  the  cranium  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  am 
able  to  judge,  without  any  clear  design.  Mr.  Pott  also 
advises  such  an  operation,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  dura  mater,  w 
he  so  much  apprehended.  But  many  cases  have 
curred  of  late,  where,  even  in  fractures  with  dep; 
sion,  the  patients  have  done  well  without  an  operati( 

Mr.  Abernethy  next  relates  several  cases  of  fract 
of  the  cranium  with  depression,  which  terminated 
vourably,  although  no  operation  was  performed.  Tl 
judicious  surgeon  thinks  that  these  cases,  as  well  as  a 
great  many  others  on  record,  prove  that  at  all  events  a 
slight  degree  of  pressure  may  not  derange  the  functions 
of  the  brain,  for  a  limited  time  after  its  application,  and 
in  this  circumstance  probably  never ;  for  all  those  pa- 
tients whom  he  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  for  ai 
length  of  time  after  the  accident,  continued  as  well 
if  nothing  of  the  kind  had  happened  to  them.  In 
Hill's  Cases  in  Surgery,  two  instances  of  this  sort 
related,  and  Mr.  Hill  knew  both  the  patients  for  many 
years  afterward  :  yet  no  inconvenience  arose.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  ea.sy  to  conceive  that  the  pressure,  whi 
caused  no  ill  effects  at  a  time  Avhen  the  contents  of 
cranium  filled  its  cavity  completely,  should  afterw; 
prove  injurious,  when  they  have  adapted  themselves 
its  altered  size  and  shape.  Severe  illness,  it  is  true,  of- 
ten intervenes  between  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  and  the 
time  of  its  recovery ;  and  many  surgeons  might  be  in- 
clined to  attribute  this  to  pressure  ;  but  it  equally  oc- 
curs when  the  depressed  portion  is  elevated.  If  a  sur- 
geon, prepossessed  with  the  opinion  that  elevation  of 
the  bone  is  necessary  in  every  instance  of  depres;  " 
cranium,  should  have  acted  upon  this  opinion  in  sc 
ral  of  the  cases  which  Mr.  Abernethy  has  related, 
afterward  have  employed  proper  evacuations,  his 
tients  would  proLably  have  had  no  bad  symptoms, 
he  would  naturally  have  attributed  their  well-doing 
the  mode  of  treatment  which  he  had  pursued:  yet  th 
cases  did  equally  well  without  an  operation. — (See  A ' 
ncthy's Surgical  Works, vol. 2, p. 4, dc. Svo.Lond  181 

Depressed  fractures  of  the  skull  not  being  our  imr 
diate  consideration,  we  need  not  expatiate  upon  the; 
but  it  seemed  right  to  make  the  preceding  remarks 
order  to  show  how  unnecessary  it  must  be  to  trephini 
a  patient,  merely  because  there  is  a  fracture  in  the  era 
nium,  and  with  a  view  of  preventing  bad  consequences. 
Even  when  the  fracture  is  depressed,  it  Is  not  necea* 
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■try,  unless  there  are  evident  signs  that  the  degree  of 
pressure  thus  produced  on  the  brain  is  the  cause  of 
existing  bad  symptoms. 

The  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  parts  be- 
neath the  skull,  which  Mr.  Pott  wished  so  much  to 
prevent  by  trephining  early,  do  not  arise  from  the  oc- 
currence of  a  breach  in  the  cranium,  but  are  the  conse- 
quences of  the  same  violence  which  was  the  occasion 
of  the  fracture.  Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  removing  a 
portion  of  the  bone  cannot  in  the  least  prevent  the  in- 
flammation and  suppuration,  which  must  result  from 
the  external  violence  which  was  first  applied  to  the 
head;  but,  on  the  contrary,  such  a  removal,  being  an 
additional  violence,  must  have  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  inevitable  inflammatory  mischief. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred,  how- 
ever, that  trephining  is  never  proper,  when  there  is  a 
simple  undepressed  fracture  of  the  skull.  Sucli  injury 
may  be  joined  with  an  extravasation  of  blood  on  the 
dura  mater ;  or  it  may  be  followed  by  the  formation  of 
matter  between  this  membrane  and  the  cranium ;  in 
both  which  circumstances,  the  operation  is  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  the  patient,  immediately,  but  not 
before  the  symptoms  indicative  of  the  existence  of  dan- 
gerous pressure  on  the  brain  begin  to  show  themselves. 
—(See  Trephine.) 

A  fracture  of  the  skull,  unattended  Avitli  urgent  symp- 
toms, and  not  brouglit  into  the  surgeon's  view  by  any 
accidental  wound  of  the  integuments,  often  remains  for 
ever  undiscovered ;  and  as  no  benefit  co'ild  arise  from 
laying  it  bare  by  an  incision,  such  practice  should  never 
be  adopted.  Tlie  surgeon  ouglit  only  to  be  ofllcious  in 
this  way,  wlien  he  can  accomplish  by  it  some  better 
object  than  the  mere  gratification  of  his  own  curiosity. 
And  as  we  shall  find  from  the  perusal  of  tiiis  article, 
and  the  one  entitled  Trephine,  tliat  in  these  cases,  the 
removal  of  pressure  off  the  surface  of  the  brain  is  the 
only  possible  reason  for  ever  perforating  the  cranium 
with  this  instrument ;  and  as  dividing  the  scalp  is  only 
a  useful  measure  when  it  is  preparatory  to  such  ope- 
ration ;  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  should  ever  be 
practised,  unless  there  exist  unequivocal  symptoms 
that  there  is  a  dangerous  degree  of  pressure  operating 
on  the  brain,  and  caused  either  by  matter,  extravasated 
blood,  or  a  depressed  portion  of  the  skull.  If  any  ex- 
ceptions can  be  made  to  this  observation,  these  are 
cases  in  which  it  is  advisable  to  remove  loose  splinters 
and  fragments  of  bone,  or  balls,  plainly  felt  under  the 
•calp. 

The  true  mode  of  preventing  the  had  effects,  fre- 
quently following,  but  not  arising  from,  simple  fractures 
of  the  skull,  is  not  to  trephine,  but  to  put  in  practice  all 
kinds  of  antiphlogistic  means.  For  this  purpose,  let 
the  patient  be  repeatedly  and  copiously  bled,  both  from 
the  arm  and  temporal  arteries ;  let  him  be  properly 
purged  ;  give  him  antimonials ;  keep  him  on  the  lowest 
diet ;  let  him  remain  in  the  most  quiet  situation  possible ; 
and  if,  notwithstanding  such  steps,  the  symptoms  of 
inflammation  of  the  brain  continue  to  increase,  let  a 
large  blister  be  applied  to  the  scalp.  If  the  scalp  be 
wounded,  it  is  to  be  healed  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Bloodletting  and  purgatives  (as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  re- 
marks) will  sometimes  remove  the  symptoms  of  con- 
cussion and  extravasation,  when  they  accompany  the 
fracture,  and  a  few  hours  will  often  show  that  the  tre- 
phine, which  was  at  first  thought  indispensable,  is  un- 
necessary. Irreparable  mischief  might  arise  from  your 
making  an  incision,  and  converting  a  simple  into  a 
compound  fracture.  "  If  you  act  prudently  (he  adds), 
you  will  try  bleeding  and  purgatives  before  you  operate ; 
and  the  depletion  will  prove  of  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  in  preventing  inflammation.'"— f  Lectures,  nol. 
I,  p  29&.)  These  are  the  cases,  also,  in  which  the  topical 
application  of  cold  water  to  the  shaved  and  naked  head, 
hy  means  of  cloths  kept  constantly  wet,  is  an  eligible, 
though  in  this  country  a  much-neglected  practice.  Nuriie- 
rous  instances,  however,  in  favour  of  the  method  are  re- 
corded by  tlie  experienced  Schmuckcr  {Chir.  Wahmeh- 
mun^en,b.  1,  Uertin,  1774),  and  the  trials  which  I  have 
seen  made  of  it,  give  me  a  high  opinion  of  its  superior 
•fficacy.  Wlieri,  in  spite  of  all  these  measure.^,  matter 
forms  under  the  cranium,  attended  with  symptoms  of 
pressure;  a  puffy  tumour  of  the  injured  part  of  the 
scalp,  or  those  changes  of  the  wound,  if  there  is  one, 
which  Mr.  I'ott  lias  so  ex<!ellently  described  ;  not  a  mo- 
ment should  be  lost  in  delaying  to  perforate  the  bone 
with  the  trephine,  and  giving  vent  to  the  ronflncd  matter. 
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Experience  teaches  that  fractures  at  the  basia  of  the 
skull  are  extremely  dangerous,  because  they  are  gene- 
rally attended  with  extravasation,  or  followed  by  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  in  consequence  of  the  violence 
of  the  injurj'.  According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  they  are 
produced  by  falls  from  a  great  height  on  the  summit  of 
the  head.  The  whole  weight  of  tiie  body  is  received 
on  the  foramen  magnum,  and  cuneiform  process  of  the 
OS  occipitis,  and,  in  many  instances,  the  consequence  is 
a  transverse  fracture  through  the  foramen  magnum,  the 
cuneiform  process,  and  part  of  the  temporal  bone.  A 
discharge  of  blood  into  each  meatus  auditorius  accom- 
panies the  accident.  It  is  supposed,  also,  that  the  deaf- 
ness, which  sometimes  remains  during  life,  in  rare  in- 
stances of  recovery,  is  the  result  of  this  kind  of  injury. 
— {Lectures,  ^-c.  vol.  I,  p.  280.) 

A  fracture  within  the  orbit  is  sometimes  occasioned 
by  the  forcible  introduction  of  a  stick,  weapon,  or 
pointed  instrument,  and  is  generally  a  fatal  ease,  from 
the  pressure  and  irritation  of  the  depressed  splinters 
of  bone,  and  the  simultaneous  wound  of  the  brain. 
The  symptoms  in  the  beginning,  however,  are  fre- 
quently mild  and  deceitful,  and  it  is  not  till  inflamma- 
tion and  suppuration  ensue,  that  the  patient's  condition 
is  always  such  as  to  create  immediate  alarm.  A  case, 
exemplifying  this  fact,  is  reported  by  Sir  A.  Cooper. 
—{Vol.  cit.  p.  295.)  The  same  eminent  surgeon  men- 
tions the  occasional  production  of  a  circular  fracture  of 
the  entire  cranium,  by  a  blow  on  the  vertex ;  also  the 
emphysema  of  the  forehead,  or  the  escape  of  the  air,  if 
there  be  a  wound,  caused  when  the  nose  is  blown,  iiv 
the  case  of  a  fracture  extending  into  the  frontal  sinuses ;: 
the  complete  detachment,  sometimes  met  with,  of  the 
fragments,  instead  of  their  depression.  His  observa- 
tions confirm  the  fact,  that  fractures  of  the  skull,  if  un- 
accompanied with  concussion  or  compression,  become 
united  like  those  of  other  bones ;  but,  he  adds,  that  it  is 
more  slowly,  and  that  where  the  interspace  is  wide,  it 
will  not  be  filled  up  with  bony  matter.— (P.  297, 298.) 

4.  Fractures  of  the  Cranium  with  Depression. 

In  simple  fractures  of  the  skull,  or  those  in  which 
the  parts  of  the  broken  bone  are  not  depressed  from 
their  situation,  Mr.  Pott  remarks,  that  "  the  chirurgical 
intention  and  requisite  treatment  are  the  same  in  each, 
viz.  to  procure  a  discharge  for  any  fluid  which  may  be 
extravasated  in  present  {provided  the  pressure  of  such 
extravasation  produces  urgent  symptoms,  a  condition 
which  should  here  be  added),  and  to  guard  against  the 
formation  or  confinement  of  matter."  The  prevention 
of  suppuration  will,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  be 
best  accomplished,  not  by  perforating  the  cranium,  as 
Mr.  Pott  advised,  but  by  copious  bleeding,  evacuations, 
cold  washes  to  the  head,  blisters,  and  a  rigorous  an- 
tiphlogistic regimen.  However,  the  confinement  of 
matter,  producing  symptoms  of  pressure  on  the  brain, 
certainly  indicates  the  immediate  use  of  the  trephine. 

"  But  (says  the  author)  in  fractures  attended  with 
depression  there  are  other  intentions.  In  these  the 
depressed  parts  are  to  be  elevated,  and  such  as  are  so 
separated  as  to  be  incapable  ol'  reunion,  or  of  being 
brought  to  lie  properly,  and  without  pressing  on  the 
brain,  are  to  be  totally  removed.  These  circumstances 
are  peculiar  to  a  depressed  fracture ;  but  although  they 
are  peculiar,  they  must  not  be  considered  as  sole,  but 
as  additional  to  those  which  have  been  mentioned  at 
large  under  the  head  of  simple  fracture  ;  commotion, 
extravasation,  inflammation,  suppuration,  and  every  ill 
whicli  can  attend  on  or  be  found  in  the  latter,  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  former,  and  will  require  the  same 
method  of  treatment."  That  loose  splintered  pieces  of 
the  cranium,  when  quite  detached,  and  already  in  view, 
in  consequence  of  the  scalp  being  wounded,  ought  to  be 
taken  away,  no  one  will  be  inclined  to  question.  That 
they  ought  also  to  be  exposed  by  an  incision,  evnn  when 
the  scalp  is  unwounded,  and  then  taken  away  wncnever 
they  cause  symptoms  of  irritation  or  pressure,  I  be- 
lieve will  be  universally  allowed.  Hut  the  reader  will 
already  understand,  from  what  has  been  said  in  the 
preceding  section,  that  several  excellent  surgeons  do 
not  coincide  with  Pott  in  believing  that  every  depressed 
fracture  of  the  skull  necessarily  demands  the  applica- 
tion of  the  trephine. 

"  There  certainly  arc  (says  Mr.  Abcrnetliy)  degrees 
of  this  injury,  which  it  would  be  highly  imi)rii(l<!ni  to 
treat  in  this  manner.  Whenever  the  patient  retains  hia 
senflps  perfectly,  I  should  Ihink  it  urij)ropcr  to  trci»lun» 
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him,  unless  symptoms  arose  that  indicated  the  necessity 
of  it."— (P  21.) 

It  is  extraordinary  and  unaccountable,  but  it  is  not 
less  true,  that  no  calculation  of  the  bad  effects  can  be 
made  by  the  degree  in  which  a  part  of  the  skull  is  de- 
pressed This  is  a  fact  which  has  been  long  known. 
It  has  also  been  particularly  adverted  to  by  an  eminent 
modern  writer.  "Various  instances  also  presented 
themselves,  in  which,  though  a  considerable  degree  of 
compression  must  have  been  occasioned,  sometimes  by 
the  depression  of  both  tables,  and  at  other  times  by  the 
depression  of  the  inner  table  only  of  the  skull,  yet  neither 
stupor,  paralysis,  nor  loss  of  memory  vvas  produced. 
In  one  of  these  cases  the  middle  of  the  right  parietal 
bone  was  fractured,  and  considerably  depressed  by  a 
bal  1,  which  was  extracted  on  the  20th  day.  In  this  case, 
neither  stupor  nor  jjaralysis  appeared.  In  another,  a 
musket-ball  had  struck  the  right  parietal  bone,  fractured 
it,  and  was  flattened  and  lodged  between  the  tables  of 
the  skull.  The  inner  table  was  much  depressed,  yet 
no  bad  symptoms  supervened." — (See  Thomson's  Ob- 
strvations  made  in  the  Military  Hospitals  in  Belgium, 
p.  59,  60.)  The  same  author  also  saw  a  singular  case, 
in  which  a  ball,  entering  behind  the  right  temple,  and 
passing  backwards  and  downwards,  had  fractured  the 
bones  in  its  passage,  and  lodged  in  the  surface  of  the 
brain,  over  the  tentorium,  from  which  place  it  was  ex- 
tracted on  the  seventeenth  day  after  the  injury.  No 
bad  symptom  had  manifested  itself  previously  to  the 
operation,  and  the  man  recovered,  under  the  strictest 
antiphlogistic  regimen,  with  little  or  no  constitutional 
derangement.  Dr.  Hennen  has  recorded  two  cases, 
fully  proving  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Abernethy's  opi- 
nions about  the  impropriety  of  using  the  trephine  in 
cases  of  depression  unattended  with  urgent  symptoms : 
in  one  of  these  instances,  the  upper  and  posterior  angle 
of  the  parietal,  which  had  been  struck  by  a  musket- 
ball,  was  depressed  exactly  an  inch  aiid  a  quarter  from, 
the  surface  of  the  scalp,  yet  no  bad  symptoms  followed, 
and  with  the  aid  of  bleeding  and  other  antiphlogistic 
remedies,  the  soldier  recovered  perfectly  in  a  few  weeks. 
"  In  a  similar  case,  where  the  man  survived  thirteen 
years,  with  no  other  inconvenience  than  occasional  de- 
termination of  blood  to  the  head  on  hard  drinking,  a 
funnel-like  depressiati  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  and  a 
half  was  formed  in  the  vertex." — (See  Hennen's  Mill-- 
tary  Surgery,  p.  287,  ed.  2.) 

If  then  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  is  not  always 
in  proportion  to  the  compression,  but  is  sometimes  con- 
siderable when  the  pressure  is  slight,  every  surgeon 
cannot  be  too  fully  impressed  with  the  following  truth, 
that  existing  symptoms  of  dangerous  pressure  on  the 
brain,  which  symptoms  will  be  presently  related,  can 
alone  form  a  true  reason  for  perforating  the  cranium. 

Although  the  doctrines  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  gene- 
rally speaking,  coincide  very  much  with  the  preceding 
maxim,  which  I  regard  as  a  very  important  one  ;  there 
is  an  exception  to  it  in  his  advice,  in  relation  to  com- 
pound fractures  of  the  skull,  as  will  be  understood  from 
the  following  passage.  "  The  old  practice  used  to  be, 
the  moment  an  injury  of  the  brain  was  suspected,  and 
the  least  depression  of  the  bone  appeared,  to  make  an 
incision  into  the  scalp.  This  is  putting  the  patient  to 
considerable  hazard ;  for  the  simple  fracture  would  by 
the  incision  be  rendered  compound.  In  simple  fracture, 
then,  when  it  is  attended  witn  sj-mptoms  of  injury  of 
the  brain,  deplete  before  you  trephine  ;  and  when  it  is 
unattended  with  such  symptoms,  deplete  merely,  and 
do  not  divide  the  scalp,  &c.  If  the  fractuie  be  com- 
pound, the  treatment  must  be  very  different ;  because  a 
compound  fracture  is  very  generally  followed  by  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  ;  and  it  will  be  of  little  use  to  tre- 
phine, when  inflammation  is  once  produced.  If  the 
inflammation  come  on,  the  patient  will  generally  die, 
whether  you  trephine  or  not,"  and  it  is  added,  that  the 
operation  will  even  be  likely  to  increase  the  inflamma- 
tion, which  has  been  excited  by  a  depressed  portion  of 
the  skull.  "The  rule  (says  Sir  Astley)  which  I  always 
follow,  is  this :  when  I  am  called  to  a  compound  frac- 
ture with  depression,  which  is  exposed  to  view,  whe- 
ther symptoms  of  injured  brain  exist  or  not,  I  generally 
use  an  elevator,  and  very  rarely  the  trephine.  I  put  the 
elevator  under  the  bone,  raise  it,  and  if  it  has  been  com- 
minuted, remove  the  small  portions  of  bone."— (Lec- 
tures, Si-c.  vol.  1,  p.  304.  308.)  Of  the  propriety  of 
lising  the  elevator  in  such  cases,  and  also  of  taking 
away  loose  fragments,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt ;  but 


many  surgeons  object  (and  I  confess  myself  one  of  tl 
number)  to  saw  out  a  portion  of  the  skull  while  t! 
patient  is  free  from  urgent  symptoms.  I  believe, 
that  the  inflammation,  when  it  does  arise,  is  mostly 
effect  of  the  violence  itself,  not  of  the  depression  of 
bone,  and,  therefore,  more  likely  to  be  increased  tl 
prevented  by  the  application  of  the  trephine.  I  tl 
a  better  reason  for  elevating  the  bone,  when  it  is 
posed,  and  there  are  no  bad"  symptoms,  is  the  fact  thi 
many  patients,  after  their  recovery  from  the  immine 
danger  of  the  accident,  become  subject,  whenever  t' 
circulation  is  hurried,  to  insanity,  epilepsy,  &c.  Y 
here  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  it  may  be  quite  t 
enough  to  trephine,  when  such  ills  follow  the  contin 
ance  of  the  depression,  and  that,  perhaps,  the  operatii 
would  then  be  in  itself  less  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  tl 
tendency  to  inflammation,  arising  from  the  first  vi 
lence,  must  now  have  subsided. 

In  children  a  portion  of  the  skull  is  sometimes  d^ 
pressed  or  indented  by  a  blow,  but  in  a  few  days  regains 
its  natural  level  without  the  aid  of  the  surgeon.    In 
such  examples,  it  is  conceived  by  Mr.  Brodie,  that  the 
earthy  part  of  the  bone  gives  way,  while  the  animal 
part  remains  entire,  so  that  there  is  not  an  actual  solu- 
tion of  continuity,  and  he  supposes  that  the  restorati 
of  the  bone  to  its  proper  level  is  brought  about  by  t: 
constant  pulsations  of  the  brain  against  its  inner  s 
face.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  332.) 

Sometimes  a  considerable  depression  of  the  boi 
arises  from  the  external  table  being  driven  into  the 
ploe,  while  the  inner  table  is  entire.  To  trephine,  the 
fore,  merely  because  there  is  a  depression  of  the  bone, 
would  be  completely  erroneous,  and  the  only  safe  prin- 
ciple is  that  which  I  have  just  now  specified.    The  de- 
pression of  the  outer  table  in  the  foregoing  manner  I 
have  never  seen  myself;  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  however, 
mentions  it  as  a  frequent  occurrence ;  but  that  it 
confined  to  persons  of  middle  age,  as  in  very  you; 
and  very  old  persons  the  skull  is  thin  and  without 
Yt\oe.— {Lectures,  vol.  1 ,  p.  302.)    Another  sort  of 
pression,  I  believe,  is  more  frequent ;  at  least,  I  h 
seen  several  examples  of  the  case;  it  consists  in 
fracture  and  depression  of  the  internal  table,  while  t: 
external  one  continues  unbroken.    A  case  of  this  kin 
attended  with  urgent  symptoms  of  compression,  I  tre- 
phined at  Brussels ;  a  large  splinter  of  the  inner  table 
was  driven  more  than  an  inch  into  the  brain,  and  on  its 
extraction  the  patient's  senses  and  power  of  voluntary 
motion  instantly  returned.     Part  of  the  skull  to  which 
the  trephine  was  applied,  of  course,  did  not  indicate  ex- 
ternally any  depression,  and  it  was  selected  because 
the  appearance  of  the  scalp  showed,  that  there  the  ex- 
ternal violence  had  operated.    I  rather  expected  to 
extravasated  blood,  than  a  depression  of  the  inner 
of  the  skull. — (See  also  Saucerotte,  in  M^m.  pour 
Prix  de  VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  4,  <fd.  1819,;?.  322.   Hen 
Military  Surgery,  p.  323,  ed.  2 ;  and  B.  C.  Brodie, 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  U,p.  331.) 

In  military  surgery  particular  cases  present  thei 
selves,  which  scarcely  admit  of  being  comprehended 
within  the  tenor  of  any  general  rules  and  principles. 
Thus,  it  sometimes  happens,  that  a  ball  breaks  the  os 
frontis,  and  the  whole  or  a  part  of  it  lodges  in  the 
frontal  sinus,  with  or  without  fracture  of  the  inner 
boundary  of  this  cavity.  In  cases  of  this  description, 
Baron  Larrey  recommends  exposing  the  course  of  the 
fracture  by  a  free  incision,  and  the  use  of  the  trephine 
for  the  removal  of  the  extraneous  body.  When  the  in- 
ner side  of  the  sinus  was  found  broken  and  depressed, 
he  next  perforated  that  part  of  the  cavity  with  a  small 
conical  trephine,  took  away  such  pieces  of  bone  as  re- 
quired removal,  and  let  out  any  extravasated  blood 
Sometimes,  however,  the  front  of  the  sinus  is  so  splin- 
tered, that  the  fragments,  when  taken  away  with  the 
forceps,  leave  the  cavity  sufliciently  opened,  not  only 
for  the  extraction  of  the  ball,  but  for  the  application  of 
the  trephine  to  the  inside  of  the  sinus  as  we  find 
emphfied  in  one  of  the  two  cases  of  this  nature  w 
Larrey  met  with  in  the  Egyptian  campaign.— (3/^ 
Chir.  Militaire,  t.  2,  p.  138.)  After  the  battle  of  V 
tepsk,  in  18l2,  he  was  called  to  two  Russian  soldie 
whose  cases  were  remarkable ;  one  of  them  had  ' 
struck  above  the  right  eyebrow  with  a  grape-shi 
which,  after  breaking  and  penetrating  the  frontal  hone» 
entered  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  so  as  to  lodge  upon 
the  anterior  right  lobe  of  the  brain,  and  the  orbitar  pro- 
cess and  internal  crista  of  the  os  frontis.     Notwitf" 
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tianding  the  large  size  of  the  ball,  little  of  it  could  be 
seen  externally,  and  the  aperture  through  which  it  had 

issed  was  not  more  than  three  or  four  lines  broad; 
rv  attempt  to  extract  it,  therefore,  was  in  vain. 

..  patient  experienced  a  painful  sense  of  oppression 
and  weight  in  the  head,  and,  whenever  he  inclined  it 
backwards,  was  seized  witli  syncope.  He  kept  him- 
self constantly  in  a  sitting  posture  with  his  head  on 
his  knees.  Larrey  adds,  that  every  symptom  of  com- 
pression of  the  brain  also  prevailed,  though  this  ac- 
count is  rather  difficult  to  comprehend,  considering  that 
the  patient  could  sit  up,  and  choose  his  posture.  As 
for  any  description  given  by  himself  of  his  sufferings, 
that  is  another  circumstance  on  which  I  should  not  be 
inclined  to  dwell,  because  in  all  probability  the  baron 
was  not  able  to  converse  in  the  Russian  language,  and 
the  inferences  respecting  the  man's  feelings  were  made 
in  some  other  way.  But  whatever  might  be  the  real 
state  of  the  symptoms  (and  in  a  case  of  this  kind  a 
correct  account  of  them  would  have  been  interesting), 
the  ball  was  plainly  ascertained,  by  means  of  a  probe, 
to  be  of  iron,  and  of  much  larger  diameter  than  the 
opening  through  which  it  had  entered  ;  and  that  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  it  the  application  of  the  trepan 
was  urgently  necessary.  The  fracture  was  fairly 
brought  into  view  by  suitable  incisions ;  three  perfora- 
tions were  made  with  a  small  trephine  at  its  upper 
part,  and  after  the  removal  of  the  angles  of  the  bone 
between  these  perforations,  the  ball,  which  weighed 
seven  French  ounces,  was  readily  extracted  with  the 
aid  of  a  strong  pair  of  forceps  and  an  elevator.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  coagulated  blood  was  also  re- 
moved, under  which  the  brain  v/as  found  with  a  de- 
pression of  three  or  four  lines  deep.  As  soon  as  some 
splinters  of  the  bone  had  been  taken  away,  the  part 
was  dressed  with  a  bit  of  fine  linen  dipped  in  warm 
Avine,  sweetened  with  sugar,  over  which  were  placed 
charpie,  several  compresses,  and  a  bandage.  With  re- 
spect to  the  application  of  warm  wine  and  other  sti- 
mulants to  the  surface  of  the  brain,  in  wounds  exposing 
or  interesting  that  organ,  it  seems  to  be  an  invariable 
practice  with  Larrej%  as  well  as  Schmucker,  and  the 
older  surgeons.  On  what  principle  the  custom  is  still 
kept  up,  and  whether  it  is  truly  right  and  useful,  are 
questions  which  may  be  rationally  put.  In  whatever 
way  experience  may  hereafter  decide  these  matters, 
suffice  it  to  add,  that  the  patient  was  relieved  by  the 
treatment,  and  fell  into  a  quiet  sleep  for  two  hours ; 
but  in  the  evening  he  became  feverish,  and  th^vound 
acutely  painful.  A  considerable  quantity  of  blOTd  was 
taken  from  the  vena  saphena  (and  why  bleeding  was 
not  practised  at  first,  seems  extraordinarj^).  The 
dressings,  which,  according  to  my  ideas,  were  highly 
objectionable,  were  removed,  and  a  large  emollient 
poultice  applied.  Cooling  beverages,  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  tartarized  antimony,  and  antispas- 
modic anodyne  medicines  were  prescribed.  The  fol- 
lowing day  the  patient's  state  appeared  satisfactory, 
without  the  slightest  disturbance  of  the  senses,  and  in 
due  time  he  perfectly  recovered. 

The  other  soldier  had  been  wounded  in  the  left  tem- 
ple with  a  leaden  ball,  five  days  before  Larrey  saw  him. 
One  half  of  the  ball  had  gone  into  the  cranium,  through 
a  very  narrow  breach ;  the  other  had  burrowed  under 
the  temporal  muscle,  and  lodged  near  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess. The  right  side  of  the  body  was  paralytic,  the 
senses  were  anniliilated,  and  the  man  was  in  a  state  of 
incessant  agitation.  After  dilating  the  wound  in  the 
temple,  and  exposing  the  fracture,  Larrey  discovered 
the  track  of  the  piece  of  lead,  which  had  gone  towards 
the  mastoid  process,  and  which  he  immediately  ex- 
tracted by  a  counter-opening.  At  the  lower  part  of  the 
lemporil  wound,  he  applied  a  trepan  very  near  the 
spot  where  the  other  portion  of  the  ball  was  lodged. 
This,  with  some  fragments  of  the  bone,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  extrava-sated  blood,  was  easily  extracted.  The 
patient,  however,  was  not  saved ;  a  circumstance 
ascribed  by  Larrey  to  the  operation  having  been  done 
too  late. 

In  anotherca.se,  one  of  the  imperial  guards,  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  the  Moskowa,  died  with  symptoms  of 
comi)ression,  and,  after  death,  a  quarter  of  a  bullet, 
and  a  ft-agmenl  of  bone  were  found  under  the  sku!l| 
attended  with  an  ulcerated  or  wounded  state  of  the 
adjacent  portion  of  the  brain.  Ltirroy  very  properly 
expresses  hia  opinion,  that  this  soldier  would  have  had 
»  chance  of  being  saved,  had  Ow  ircpan  hefn  useil  ~ 


(See  Man.  de  Ckir.  Mil.  t.  4.  p.  183,  <$-c.)  The  practice 
of  trephining  for  the  removal  of  balls,  situated  near  a 
fracture  of  the  skull,  within  this  bony  cavity,  or  lodged 
among  the  fragments,  or  between  the  two  tables  forced 
asunder  (see  EngeVs  case,  in  Vermischte  Chir.  Schrif- 
ten  von  J.  L.  Schmucker,  b.  1,  p.  242),  is  not  peculiar  to 
Larrey,  for  it  has  been  done  by  many  other  surgeons 
(see  Schmuckrfs  Wahmehmungen,  b.l,  p.  298) ;  but  I 
do  not  know  that  he  has  been  anticipated  in  his  bold  prac- 
tice of  making  a  counter-opening  in  the  skull,  when 
the  ball  is  lodged  at  such  a  distance  from  the  fracture, 
that  it  cannot  be  extracted  through  any  perforation 
made  in  the  vicinity  of  the  original  injury;  for  it  is  a 
principle  which  he  ventures  to  lay  down,  that  ivhen  a 
ball  has  entered  the  cranium,  luithout  quitting  the  roof 
of  this  cavity,  the  case  is  one  requiring  the  apphcatixm. 
of  the  trepan. — (Mem.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  4,  p.  180.)  In 
the  2d  vol.  of  this  work  (p.  139),  the  reader  will  find 
the  account  of  a  soldier,  who  was  struck  on  the  mid- 
dle of  the  forehead  with  a  ball  which  penetrated  the 
OS  frontis,  and  then  passed  obliquely  backwards,  be- 
tween the  skull  and  the  dura  mater,  in  the  course  of  the 
longitudinal  sinus,  as  far  as  the  lambdoidal  suture, 
where  it  stopped.  I,arrey  traced  the  situation  of  the 
ball,  by  the  introduction  of  an  elastic  gum  catheter  into 
the  opening;  and  measuring  the  distance  between  the 
fracture  and  the  place  where  he  felt  the  ball,  he  cut 
down  upon  that  pan  of  the  skull,  beneath  which  he 
concluded  that  the  ball  was  lodged.  The  bone  was 
then  perforated  with  a  large  trepan ;  a  good  deal  of 
pus  was  discharged ;  the  ball  was  extracted,  an»l  the 
patient  recovered.  One  thing  here  merits  the  attention 
of  surgeons :  Larrey  tells  us,  that  a  good  deal  of  pus 
issued  as  soon  as  an  opening  was  made  in  the  skull : 
there  must  then  have  been  suppuration  under  the  bone, 
and  inflammation  and  detachment  of  the  dura  mater ; 
circumstances  always  indicated,  according  to  Pott,  by 
a  corresponding  separation  of  the  pericranium,  and  a 
pufi'y  tumour  of  the  scalp.  Did  these  symptoms  take 
place  in  the  foregoing  case,  so  as  to  be  of  any  assistance 
to  Larrey,  in  judging  of  the  place  where  the  ball  was 
lodged  ?  and  has  the  mention  of  them  been  omitted  only 
by  accident  ?  or  are  we  to  infer  that  suppuration  may 
happen  between  the  cranium  and  dura  mater,  without 
any  detachment  of  the  pericranium  and  puffy  tumour 
of  the  scalp  ?  a  thing  which  Bichat  asserts  is  proved 
by  daily  experience  in  the  Hdiel-Dieu,  at  Paris.— (See 
CEuvres  Chir.  de  Desault,  t.  2,  p.  29.)  Larrey,  in  hia 
3d  vol.  {p.  82),  gives  us  another  case,  in  which  a  ball 
pierced  the  lefl  parietal  bone,  and  lodged  near  the  lamb- 
doidal suture.  Its  situation  was  detected  with  the  aid 
of  an  elastic  gum  catheter,  and  partly  in  consequence 
of  there  being  a  slight  ecchymosis  over  the  part. 
Here  a  crucial  incision  was  made  through  the  scalp, 
and  a  small  fissure  discovered.  As  the  symptoms  of 
compression  increased,  the  trepan  was  applied,  so  as 
to  include  the  fissure.  A  half  of  the  ball  flattened  waf 
found  directly  under  the  perforation,  and  a  good  deal  of 
blood  was  voided  from  the  two  openings  in  the  cranium. 
For  a  fortnight  the  case  went  on  favourably,  but  the 
patient  was  then  attacked  with  what  Larrey  terms 
hospital  fever,  but  which  in  all  probability  was  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain, 
and  died. 

The  records  of  surgery  furnish  numerous  instances 
in  which  the  patients  lived  a  considerable  time  with 
balls  lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium.  Thus,  one 
is  related  by  Paroisse,  where  the  patient  soon  reco- 
vered his  senses  after  the  injury,  and  at  the  end  of  six 
months  felt  no  inconvenience,  excejrt  a  diflicully  of 
opening  the  moxiih.— {Opuscules  de  Chir.  Obs.  ],  8i;o. 
Paris,  1806.)  Ramdohr  has  published  another  case, 
where  a  soldier  was  shot  through  the  frontal  sinus,  and 
the  ball  was  found  after  death  in  the  medullary  sub- 
stance of  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  half  an  inch 
above  the  ventricle ;  yet  this  patient  lived  fo"r  months 
after  the  injury,  and  soon  recovered  his  senses  after  its 
occurrence.  For  a  considerable  part  of  this  time  he 
was  also  free  from  any  bad  symptoms.  At  last  he  was 
affected  with  a  kind  of  stupor,  and  an  inability  to  open 
his  left  eye,  and  fell  into  a  lethargic  and  convulsed 
state. — {Schmuckir,  Vermischte  Chir.  Schrifftn,  b.  I, 
p.  211.)  A  French  soldier,  at  the  battle  of'Waicrloo, 
was  wounded  with  a  musket-ball,  which  entered  at 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  squamous  suture,  lodged  iu 
the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  on  the  flfih  dny  afler 
an  enlargement  of  the  wound,  and  the  removal  of  sere- 
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fal  frsgmonts  of  bone,  was  extracted  from  the  poste- 
rior lobe  of  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  where  it 
■was  found  resting  on  the  tentorium.  Yet,  during  the 
several  previous  days,  the  man,  with  the  exception  of 
a  slight  headache,  and  partial  deafness  of  the  right  ear, 
seemed  to  enjoy  perfect  health.  The  case  ended  well. 
—(See  HennerVs  Mil.  iSurg.  p.  289,  ed.  2.)  Still  more 
remarkable  instances  of  the  duration  of  life,  and  even 
of  the  absence  of  very  serious  symptoms,  after  great 
and  .serious  wounds  of  the  brain,  and  the  lodgement  of 
balls,  might  here  be  cited ;  but  it  will  suflice  to  refer  to 
the  instructive  Essay  of  M.  Quesnay  on  the  subject,  in 
vol.  1,  of  the  Mim.  de  VAcad.  de  Ch'ir.  ito.,  and  to  the 
account  of  twenty-two  French  soldiers,  who.<5e  vertices, 
with  more  or  less  of  the  brain,  were  cut  off  by  sabre- 
strokes.  All  these  men  ultimately  died ;  but  at  first 
had  not  a  single  bad  symptom,  and  performed  a  journey 
of  thirty  leagues  after  being  wounded,  and  one-half  of 
this  distance  on  foot. — (See  Paroissc,  Opuscules  de 
Chir.  p.  41,  4-c.) 

5.  Extravasation  under  the  Cranium,  Symptoma  of 
Pressure  on  the  Brain,  ^c. 

Mr.  Pott  remarks,  "  the  shock  which  the  head  some- 
times receives  by  fails  from  on  liigh,  or  by  strokes  from 
ponderous  bodies,  does  not  unfrequently  cause  a  breach 
in  some  of  the  vessels  either  of  the  brain  or  its  menin- 
ges, and  thereby  occasions  extravasation  of  the  fluid 
which  should  circulate  through  them.  This  extrava- 
sation may  be  the  only  complaint  produced  by  the  ac- 
cident ;  or  it  may  be  joined  with,  or  added  to,  a  fracture 
of  the  skull.  But  this  is  not  all;  for  it  may  be  pro- 
duced not  only  when  the  cranium  is  unhurt  by  the 
blow,  but  even  when  no  violence  of  any  kind  has  been 
ofTered  to  or  received  by  the  head." 

The  effused  blood  may  lie  between  the  cranium  and 
dura  mater;  between  the  latter  membrane  and  the 
arachnoides ;  on  the  surface  of  the  pia  mater,  or  under 
this  membrane,  on  the  surface,  in  the  substance,  or  ca- 
vities of  the  brain.  The  first  species  of  extravasation, 
which  is  observed  to  be  always  more  or  less  circum- 
scribed, may  occur  at  any  part  of  the  skull,  but  when 
situated  at  its  base,  is  generally  fatal.  In  the  second, 
which  is  the  most  common  species  of  extravasation 
witliin  the  dura  mater  (see  Brodie,  in  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  333),  the  blood  is  widely  scattered 
about  between  the  dura  mater  and  arachnoides,  and 
on  this  account,  unless  its  quantity  be  very  consider- 
able, it  does  not  cause  any  great  degree  of  pressure. 
In  the  third  example,  if  the  blood  be  situated  in  the 
convolutions,  it  is  also  widely  diffused,  but  if  it  be 
within  the  substance  or  ventricles  of  the  brain,  which 
is  rare  {Brodie,  vol.  cit.),  it  is  circumscribed. — {CEuvres 
Chir.  de  Desault,  t.  2,  p.  23.)  Sometinies  in  cases  of 
threat  violence,  as  Mr.  Pott  has  justly  observed,  the 
ilood  is  found  at  the  same  time  in  all  these  different 
^^arts. 

According  to  Mr.  Brodie's  experience,  which  confirms 
the  observations  of  Mr.  Abernethy,  there  is  never 
such  hemorrhage  from  a  rupture  of  the  blood-vessels, 
by  which  the  dura  mater  is  connected  to  the  bone,  as 
will  produce  dangerous  pres.sure  on  the  brain,  except 
when  the  middle  meningeal  artery  has  been  lacerated, 
from  which  vessel  the  bleeding  is  sometimes  very  co- 
pious. Mr.  Brodie  has  never  seen  this  artery  lace- 
rated, except  in  the  con»bination  with  a  fracture  run- 
ning across  the  bony  canal  in  which  it  is  situated ;  but 
he  adverts  to  other  cases,  recorded  by  Mr.  Latta  and 
Mr.  Abernethy,  in  which  no  such  fracture  accompanied 
the  rupture  of  the  vessel.— (Sec  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
14,  p.  333.) 

Another  obsei-vation  made  by  Mr.  Brodie  is,  that 
large  extravasations  arc  sometimes  found  upon  the  up- 
per surface  of  the  brain,  but  more  frequently  at  its 
basis,  where  they  are  usually  the  consequence  of  a 
rupture  of  thesubstanceofthebrain.  The  same  surgeon 
has  never  seen  an  instance,  in  wliich  the  blood  from  a 
wounded  sinus  collected  between  the  dura  mater  and 
the  skull,  or  between  that  membrane  and  the  brain,  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  interfere  with  the  functions  of  the 
latter  organ. 

When  the  blood  is  extravasated  beneath  the  skull, 
the  violence  which  produces  the  rupture  of  the  vessel 
usually  stuns  the  patient,  from  which  state,  provided 
the  quantity  and  pressure  of  the  blood  and  the  force  of 
the  concussion  be  not  too  great,  he  gradually  recovers 
dad  regains  his  senses.    If  the  first  extravasation  be 


trivial,  the  patient,  after  regaining  his  senses,  may  < 
feel  a  little  drowsiness  and  go  to  bed.  The  ble 
from  the  ruptured  vessel  continuing,  and  the  pr 
on  the  brain  increasing,  he  becomes  more  and  more  I 
sensible,  and  begins  to  breathe  in  a  slow,  intermpfa 
stertorous  manner.  In  cases  of  compression,  whet' 
from  blood  or  a  depressed  portion  of  the  skull,  there  i 
a  general  insensibility ;  the  eyes  are  half  open ;  the  pu 
pils  dilated  and  motionless,  even  before  the  vivid  light 
of  a  candle ;  the  retina  is  insensible ;  the  limbs  relaxed; 
the  breathing  stertorous ;  the  pulse  slow,  and,  according 
to  Mr.  Abernethy,  less  subject  to  intermis.sion,  than  in 
cases  of  concussion.  The  absence  ofstertor,  however, 
as  this  gentleman  admits,  must  not  be  relied  upon  as  a 
proof  of  their  being  no  compression;  for  Morgagni  re- 
lates dissections  of  apoplectic  persons,  in  whom  the  efib- 
sion  was  considerable,  yet  no  stertor  had  occurred. 

In  a  case  of  wound  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  skull, 
with  depression,  seen  by  Dr.  J.  Thomson,  the  pulse  at 
one  time  sunk  as  low  as  36  strokes  in  a  minute. 
This  eminent  professor,  however,  is  at  variance  with 
Mr.  Abernethy  upon  one  point,  by  stating  that  irregu- 
larity of  the  pulse  is  a  frequent  attendant  upon  con 
pressed  brain. — {Report  ofObs.  <S,c.  p.  54,  55.) 

Mr.  Brodie  does  not  give  any  positive  opinion  on 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  that  intermission  ( 
the  pulse  is  less  frequent  in  compression  than  conci 
sion ;  but  he  expresses  his  belief,  that  pressure  on  i  _ 
brain  for  the  most  part  affects  the  action  of  the  heart^ 
not  by  producing  actual  intetruption,  but  by  causing 
its  contractions  to  be  either  lessfrequent,  or  less  forci- 
ble than  natural.— (Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  U, p.  355.) 
In  the  cases  referred  to  in  Dr.  Thomson's  report,  con- 
vulsions sometimes  arose  from  the  pressure  of  por- 
tions of  the  skull,  forced  inwards  upon  the  brain.  This 
is  a  very  dangerous  symptom ;  but  Dr.  Thomson  saw 
it  cease  in  a  few  examples,  after  the  depressed  piece  of 
bone  had  been  elevated,  and  the  antiphlogistic  regimea 
adopted. — (P.  00.)  Convulsions  I  am  disposed  to  re- 
gard, with  Bichat,  rather  as  a  symptom  of  injury  of  the 
brain,  than  of  compression. — {CEuvres  Chir.  deDesaul' 
t.  2,  p.  27.) 

Mr.  Brodie,  seemingly  unaware  of  the  correspond!! 
remark  published  in  the  foregoing  work,  considers  j 
questionable,  whether  convulsive  twitches  of  the  mi 
cles  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  consequence  of 
pie  pressure  on  the  brain  ?  We  find  them  occur,  saj, 
he,  in  cases  of  punctuied  and  wounded  brain,  whei^ 
there  is  no  pressure;  and  whenever  he  has  rotic 
them  ft  attendant  on  depression  of  the  skull  or  > 
travasated  blood,  and  has  afterward  had  the  opp 
tunity  of  ascertaining  the  exact  nature  of  the  inji 
the  pressure  has  always  bee^i  found  to  be  complice 
with  ivound  or  laceration  of  the  substance  of  the  bra 
The  convulsive  twitches  to  which  Mr.  Brodie  allude 
he  particularly  describes  as  slight  and  partial, 
diiferent  from  the  more  violent  and  general  convulsion 
—(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  352.) 

Indeed,  the  difficulty  of  the  diagnosis  of  many  ca  _ 
may  be  well  conceived  by  what  Dr.  Ilennen  remarked 
in  his  practice;  viz.  that  in  some  instances  the  pupils 
were  contracted,  in  others  dilated,  where  the  injury 
was  nearly  of  a  similar  nature  and  degree;  while 
sometimes,  in  the  same  patient,  one  pupil  was  dilated 
and  the  other  much  contracted.  lie  saw,  also,  paraly- 
sis occur  on  one  side,  and  convulsions  on  the  other, 
when  the  blow  had  been  on  the  forehead,  and  the  same 
when  it  had  been  on  the  occiput.— {Op.  cit.  p.  300, 
301.) 

Mr.  Brodie  has  seen  the  pupils  dilate  with  the  ab- 
sence, and  contract  with  the  presence  of  light,  although 
the  patient  lay  in  a  state  of  complete  Insensibility,  and 
did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  conscious  of  the  impressions 
made  on  the  retina.    He  admits,  however,  that  this  is 
a  rare  occurrence,  and  that,  when  the  other  symptoms 
of  pressure  are  present,  the  p^ipils  are  geyierally  insen- 
sible and  motionless,  and  mostly  dilated,  though  somo' 
times  contracted.    Every  surgeon  of  experience  mi 
be  aware  of  another  circumstance  mentioned  by 
same  surgeon ;  namely,  that  it  is  not  uncommon : 
the  pupils  to  remain  for  a  time  in  a  state  of  dilatation 
then  to  become  suddenly  contracted,  and  after  reraair 
ing  so  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  to  become  again  d 
lated ;  these  changes  taking  place  independently  of  Ught' 
and  darkness.    When  the  pupils  have  been  dilated, 
Mr.  Brodie  has  frequently  known  them  to  become  con- 
tracted after  the  abstraction  of  blood;  the  dilatatioti 
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ratnrning  as  soon  as  the  immediate  effect  of  the  blood- 
letting imd  ceased.  He  adverts  to  a  curious  case,  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Hennen,  in  which  blood  was  extravasatcd 
oetw?^n  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  the  pupils 
sometimes  dilated  in  an  increased  light,  and  contracted 
in  a  diminution  of  it.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14, 
p.  352.)  Another  ob.servation  made  by  Mr.  Brodie  is, 
an  occasional  insensibility  of  one  iris,  dilatation  of  the 
pupil,  and  aptosis,  continuing  after  the  subsidence  of 
the  general  insensibility  of  the  body,  and  even  unat- 
tended with  I0.SS  of  vision. — (Vol.  cit.  p.  354.) 

The  patient  is  hardly  ever  sick  when  the  pressure 
on  the  brain  and  the  general  insensibility  are  consider- 
able ;  for  the  very  action  of  vomiting  betrays  sensibility 
in  the  stomach  and  cesophagus.  The  truth  of  this 
statement,  which  agrees  with  Mr.  Abernethy's  expe- 
rience, is  strikingly  confirmed  by  an  observation  made 
by  Mr.  Brodie;  namely,  that  when  he  has  had  occasion 
to  apply  the  trephine  on  account  of  a  fracture  and  de- 
pression, and  no  sickness  existed  previously,  he  has 
sometimes  known  the  patient  become  sick  and  vomit 
immediately  the  depressed  bone  was  elevated.— (See 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  356.)  These  syi.nptoms 
are  not  peculiar  to  pressure  from  blood,  but  arise  also 
from  that  of  many  depressed  fractures  of  the  skull  and 
of  suppuration  under  this  part.  They  are  all  attribu- 
table to  the  unnatural  pressure  made  on  the  brain  and 
nerves,  and  have  too  ollen  been  mistaken  as  indicaUons 
of  an  injury,  which,  considered  abstractedly,  can  never 
cause  them;  I  allude  to  a  simple  undepressed  fracture 
of  the  cranium.,  which  may  be  accompanied  with  them 
but  cannot  cause  them.  They  differ  in  degree  according 
to  the  quantity,  kind,  and  situation  of  the  pressing  fluid. 
The  hemorrhage  from  the  nose  and  ears,  which  often  fol- 
lows violence  applied  to  the  head,  is  generally  conceived 
to  lead  to  no  particular  or  useful  inference:  we  cannot 
even  calculate,  by  this  sign,  that  the  force  has  exceeded 
a  certain  degree;  for  such  bleedings  take  place  from 
much  slighter  cau^ses  in  some  persons  than  others. 

Mr.  Brodie's  observations  on  this  point  merit  atten- 
tion :  "  There  is  often  a  considerable  effusion  of  blood 
from  the  ear,  especially  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the 
basis  of  the  cranium.  This  may,  as  far  as  I  know, 
sometimes  arise  from  other  sources ;  but  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  it  must  in  moat  instances  arise  from  the 
laceration  of  the  lateral  sinus,  where  it  extends  down- 
wards behind  the  petrous  process  of  the  temporal  bone 
and  the  external  meatus;  and  in  one  instance  I  ascer- 
tained it  to  have  been  so  by  the  examination  of  the 
body  after  death.  In  another  case  which  fell  under  my 
observation,  there  was  hemorrhage  both  from  the  ear 
and  the  nostrils.  The  patient,  a  boy,  died  shortly  af- 
ter the  accident ;  and  it  was  found,  on  dissection,  that 
there  was  a  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  cranium,  with 
laceration  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  and  that  the  hemor- 
rhage had  taken  place  from  this  sinus."— (See  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  334.)  According  to  my  expe- 
rience, bleedings  from  the  ear  and  nose  from  injuries 
of  the  head  are  particularly  frequent  in  children,  and 
often  manifestly  consist  of  arterial  blood. 

Paralysis  is  a  symptom  which  generally  attends 
burtful  pressure  on  the  brain.  The  particular  circum- 
stances, however,  which  determine  its  degree,  extent, 
and  situation,  are  not  well  understood.  "  In  some  in- 
stances of  paralysis  from  sabre-wounds,  as  well  as  in 
those  made  by  gun-shot  (says  Dr.  J.  Thomson),  para- 
lysis was  confined  to  the  upper,  and  in  others  to  the 
lower  extremity.  In  every  instance  in  which  it  dis- 
tinctly appeared  that  the  injury  existed  on  one  side  of 
the  head,  the  paralysis  uniformly  manifested  itself 
upon  the  other ;  but  wc  were  unable  to  perceive  any 
ottier  fixed  relation  between  the  part  of  the  brain  which 
had  been  injured  and  the  part  of  the  body  affected  with 
palsy.  A  wound  of  the  right  parietal  bone  by  a  mus- 
ket-ball was  followed  by  palsy  of  the  left  arm  and  leg. 
In  another  case,  a  wound  penetrating  the  upper  part 
of  the  right  parietal  bone  was  accompanied  with  a 
slight  paralytic  affection  of  the  left  side  of  the  mouth, 
and  complete  palsy  of  the  left  leg.  In  a  third  case,  a 
sabre-wound  of  the  same  bone,  followed  by  extensive 
exfoliations,  gave  rise  to  a  complete  palsy  of  the  left 
side."— (0/i.v.  made  in  the  Military  Hospitals  in  Bel- 
gium, ;;.  52,  53.) 

When  the  destruction  of  sensibility  is  complete,  the 
Toluntary  muscles  are  entirely  paralyzed.  The  patient  ' 
lies  motionlcs.s  in  any  position  in  which  he  happens  to 
•ke  placed.    The  bladder,  incaitable  of  contraction,  be-  , 


comes  preternaturally  distended  with  urine ;  and  tho 
relaxation  of  the  sphincter  ani  allows  the  involuntary- 
discharge  of  feces  from  the  rectum.  Afterward  the 
muscles  of  respiration  become  affected  also ;  the  pa- 
tient breathes  wuh  stertor,  as  in  a  most  profound  sleep ; 
and  the  diaphragm  contracts  at  longer  and  longer  in- 
tervals, until  respiration  altogether  ceases.  It  is  this; 
paralysis  of  the  nmscles  of  respiration  which  in  ordi- 
nary cases  of  pressure  on  the  brain  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  death.  When  the  loss  of  sense  is  imperfect, 
there  are  often  no  marks  of  paralysis  whatever.  At 
other  times,  there  is  hemiplegia,  which,  however,  is 
much  more  rarely  the  consequence  of  accidental  vio- 
lence than  of  apoplexy.  Mr.  Brodie  conceives  that  this 
difference  is  referrible  to  the  different  situation  of  the 
presisure.  In  apoplexy,  the  extravasation  is  mostly 
situated  in  one  of  the  ventricles,  or  in  the  substance 
of  the  brain  ;  but  after  a  blow  on  the  head,  the  cause 
of  pressure  commonly  operates  upon  the  surface. — 
{Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  349,  350.)  ; 

With  respect  to  paralysis,  it  is  unquestionably  one 
of  the  common  symi)toms  of  pressure  on  the  brain ; 
but,  according  to  Bichat,  it  may  also  be  caused  by  con- 
cussion ;  and  we  know  that  it  may  arise  in  cases  of 
inflammation  and  suppuration  within  the  skull.  The 
above  statement  respecthig  the  paralysis  being  always 
on  the  bide  of  the  body  opposite  that  on  which  the 
brain  is  compressed,  agrees  with  what  is  generally  re- 
marked by  other  surgical  writers  .—(See  Larrey's  Mem. 
de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  4,  ;;.  180 ;  Hmnen's  Principles,  p.  301, 
ed.  2,  c\  c.)  Yet,  at  the  Hdtel-Dieu,  at  Paris,  extrava- 
sation has  very  often  been  noticed  both  on  the  side 
affected  with  paralysis  and  on  the  opposite  one;  or 
else  the  blood  was  generally  diffused,  while  the  paraly- 
sis was  local. — {iKuvres  Chir.  de  DesavU,  t.  2,  p.  27.) 

The  preceding  class  of  symptoms  only  informs  us, 
that  the  brain  is  suffering  compression  ;  and  leaves  uh 
quite  in  the  dark  respecting  several  other  very  import- 
ant circumstances.  "We  not  only  have  no  certain 
infallible  rule,  whereby  to  distinguish  what  the  press- 
ing fluid  is,  or  where  it  is  situated,  but  we  are,  in  many 
instances,  absolutely  incapable  of  knowing  whether 
the  symptoms  be  occasioned  by  any  fluid  at  all  ;ybr 
a  fragment  of  borne  broken  off  from  the  internal  table 
of  the  cranium,  and  making  an  equal  degree  of  pres- 
sure, will  produce  exactly  the  sayne  complaints." — 
(Pott.)  In  detailing  the  symptoms  of  pressure  from 
blood,  I  took  particular  notice  of  the  patient  being  at 
first  generally  stunned  by  the  blow,  of  his  gradually 
regaining  his  senses,  and  of  his  afterward  relapsing 
into  a  state  of  insensibility  again.  The  interval  of 
sense  which  thus  occurs,  was  pointed  out  by  Petit  as  a 
circumstance  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  elucida- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  case. 

"A  concussion  and  an  extravasation  (as  Mr.  Pott  ob- 
serves) are  very  distinct  causes  of  mischief,  though 
not  always  very  distinguishable. 

M.  Le  Dran,  and  others  of  the  modern  French  wri- 
ters, have  made  a  very  sensible  and  just  distinction 
between  that  kind  and  degree  of  loss  of  sense  which 
arises  from  a  mere  commotion  of  the  brain,  and  that 
which  is  caused  by  a  mere  extravasation,  in  those  in- 
stances in  winch  the  time  of  the  attack  or  appearance 
of  such  symptoms  are  different  or  distinct.  The  loss 
of  sense  which  immediately  follows  the  violence,  say 
they,  is  most  probably  owing  to  a  commotion ;  but 
that  which  comes  on  after  an  interval  of  time  has  passed 
is  most  probably  caused  by  extravasation. 

This  distinction  is  certainly  just  and  good  as  far  as 
it  will  go.  That  degree  of  abolition  or  diminution  of 
sense  which  immediately  attends  or  follows  the  blow 
or  fall,  and  goes  off  again  without  the  assistance  of 
art,  is  in  all  probability  occasioned  by  the  sudden  shake 
or  temporary  derangement  of  the  contents  of  the  head: 
and  the  same  kind  of  symptoms  recurring  again  some 
time  after  they  had  ceased,  or  not  coming  on  until  some 
time  has  passed  from  the  receipt  of  the  violence,  do 
most  probably  proceed  from  the  breach  of  a  vessel 
within  or  upon  the  brain.  But,  unluckily,  we  have  it 
not  very  often  in  our  power  to  make  this  exact  distinc- 
tion. An  extravasation  is  often  made  so  immediately, 
and  so  largely,  at  the  instant  of  the  accident,  that  all 
sense  and  motion  are  instantaneously  lost,  and  never 
again  return.  And  it  also  sometimes  hajipens,  that  al- 
though an  extravasation  may  possibly  not  liave  been 
made  at  the  moment  of  the  accident,  and  the  first  com- 
plaints may  have  been  owing  to  commotion  merely,  yet 
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a  'quantity  of  fluid  having  been  shed  from  its  proper 
▼essela  very  soon  aJler  the  accident,  and  producing  its 
proper  symptoms,  before  those  caused  by  the  commo- 
tion have  had  time  to  go  off,  the  similarity  of  the  effects 
of  each  of  these  different  causes  is  such,  as  to  deprive 
us  of  all  power  of  distinguishing  between  the  one  and 
the  other,  or  of  determining,  with  any  tolerable  preci- 
sion, to  which  of  them  such  symptoms  as  remain  are 
really  owing." 

A  man  meets  with  a  fall ;  a  slight  concussion  of  the 
brain  is  the  consequence,  and  the  patient  is  instantly 
stunned.  The  effects  of  concussion  gradually  subside, 
but  an  extravasation  takes  place,  and  the  loss  of  the 
senses  continues,  though  from  a  different  cause.  Here, 
according  to  the  principles  of  Petit,  the  case  would  be 
set  down  as  concussion ;  yet,  things  are  quite  the  con- 
trary, the  extravasation  now  keeping  up  the  symptom 
■which  was  only  temporarily  produced  by  concussion. 
In  many  instances,  also,  the  effects  of  concussion  and 
extravasation  exist  together,  and  tlien  how  is  a  sur- 
geon to  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  case  ? — (See  (Euvres 
Chir.  de  De.sault,  t.  2,  p.  25.) 

"  When  an  extravasation  of  any  kind  is  made  either 
upon  or  within  the  brain,  if  it  be  in  such  quantity,  or 
so  situated,  as  to  disorder  the  economy  of  the  animal, 
it  always  produces  such  disorder  by  making  an  luma- 
tural  pressure  on  the  parts  where  it  lies.  The  nature 
and  degree  of  the  symptoms  hereby  produced  are  va- 
rious and  different  in  different  persons,  according  to 
the  kind,  quantity,  and  situation  of  the  i»ressing  fluid. 
Sometimes  it  is  merely  fluid  blood,  sometimes  blood  in 
a  state  of  coagulation ;  sometimes  it  is  a  clear  lymph, 
and  at  others  blood  and  water  are  found  mixed  to- 
getlier:  each  of  these  is  found  either  simple  or  mixed 
in  different  situations,  that  is,  between  the  skull  and 
dura  mater,  between  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  or  in  the 
natural  cavities  of  the  brain  called  its  ventricles,  and 
.sometimes,  in  cases  of  great  violence,  they  are  found 
at  the  same  time  in  all  these  different  parts.  Some- 
times a  considerable  quantity  is  shed  instantly  at  the 
time  of  the  accident;  and  sometimes  the  breach  by 
which  the  effusion  is  made  is  so  circumstanced,  both  as 
to  nature  and  situation,  that  it  is  at  first  very  small, 
and  increases  by  faster  or  slower  degrees.  In  the  for- 
mer, the  symptoms  are  generally  immediate  and  ur- 
gent, and  the  extravasation  is  of  the  bloody  kind ;  in 
the  latter,  they  are  frequently  slight  at  first,  appear 
after  some  little  interval  of  time,  increase  gradually  till 
they  become  urgent  or  fatal,  and  are  in  siTch  case  ge- 
nerally occasioned  by  extravasated  lymph.  So  that  al- 
though the  immediate  appearance  of  bad  symptoms 
does  most  certainly  imply  mischief  of  some  kind  or 
other,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  no  man  ought  to  suppose 
his  patient  free  from  hazard,  either  because  such  symp- 
toms do  not  show  themselves  at  first,  or  because  they 
appear  to  be  but  slight ;  those  which  come  on  late,  or, 
appearing  slight  at  first,  increase  gradually,  being  full 
as  much  to  be  dreaded,  as  to  consequence,  as  the  more 
immediately  alarming  ones ;  with  this  material  differ- 
ence between  them,  that  the  one  may  be  the  conse- 
quence of  a  mere  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  may  by 
means  of  quietude  and  evacuation  go  quite  off;  whereas, 
the  other  being  most  frequently  owing  to  an  extravasa- 
tion of  Jymph  (though  sometimes  of  blood  also)  within 
the  substance  of  the  brain,  are  very  seldom  removed 
by  art."— (Pott.) 

The  case  of  extravasation  between  the  cranium  and 
dura  mater  is  almost  the  only  one  which  admits  of 
relief  from  trephining.  j\lr.  Abernethy  informs  us, 
that  in  the  cases  which  he  has  seen  of  blood  extrava- 
sated between  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  on  a  division  of 
the  former  membrane  being  made  lor  its  discharge, 
only  the  serous  part  of  it  could  be  evacuated ;  for  the 
coagulum  was  spread  over  the  hemisphere  of  the 
brain,  and  had  descended  as  low  as  possible  towards 
its  inferior  part,  so  that  very  Utile  relief  was  obtained 
by  the  operation.— (Sur^/c-a/  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  46.) 
This  statement  is  confirmed  by  that  of  Bichat,  and  the 
practice  inculcated  agrees  with  what  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
also  directs,  as  will  be  presently  noticed. 

Fractures  of  the  cranium  which  take  place  across 
the  lower  and  front  angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  and  the 
rest  of  the  track  of  the  trunk,  and  large  branches  of 
the  spinous  artery  of  the  dura  mater,  are  cases  very 
apt  to  be  attended  with  a  copious  extravasation.  This 
vessel,  and  others  more  deeply  seated,  however,  may 
te  ruptured,  pour  out  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood, 


and  induce  urgent  s3miptomg  of  pressure  on  the  brali 
not  only  without  the  co-existence  of  a  fracture,  bi 
even  of  any  external  mark  of  violence  on  the  scalp, 

The  effused  blood  is  frequently  situated  below 
part  on  which  the  violence  has  operated,  and  hem 
when  such  pait  is  pointed  out  by  a  wound  or  discol* 
ation  of  the  scalp,  or  a  fracture,  and  the  symptoms 
pressure  are  considerable,  I  should  have  no  hesitation 
about  immediately  trephining  in  the  situation  of  the 
external  injury.  I  have  seen  many  cases  in  which 
such  practice  was  justified  by  the  result,  and  evea 
when  no  extravasation  exists,  this  plan  will  sometimes 
detect  a  depression  of  the  inner  table  of  the  skull,  and 
be  the  means  of  saving  life,  as  happened  in  one  very 
remarkable  case,  which  1  trephined  at  Brussels  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  At  the  same  lime,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  hold  out  the  expectation,  that  by  acting  on 
this  principle,  the  surgeon  will  always  find  blood  im- 
mediately under  the  part  of  the  cranium  which  he 
perforates.  With  respect  to  a  fracture  also,  as  a  guide 
to  the  place  for  the  application  of  the  trephine  in  cases 
of  extravasation,  Desault  regards  it  as  very  fallacious, 
dissections  proving  that  numerous  fractures  of  the 
skull  are  unattended  with  any  effusion  of  blood  imme- 
diately under  them ;  and  his  experience  taught  him 
that  the  most  frequent  cases  were  those  in  which  there 
was  either  extravasation  without  fracture,  or  a  fracture 
with  blood  effused  in  a  part  of  the  head  remote  from 
the  injury  of  the  bone. — [(Euvres  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  130.) 
Even  when  blood  is  seen  issuing  from  the  fissure,  he 
regards  it  as  no  proof  of  the  dura  mater  being  de- 
tached, as  such  blood  may  proceed  from  the  vessels  of 
the  diploe. — (P.  31.)  But  what  is  to  be  done  when  dan- 
gerous symptoms  of  pressure  prevail,  without  any  ex 
ternal  mark  to  denote  what  part  of  the  head  has  re 
ceived  the  blow,  or  whether  any  at  all  ?  for  a  general 
concussion  of  the  head  may  produce  an  effusion  of 
blood  within  the  cranium.  Under  ihe.se  circumstanctis, 
Mr.  Pott  was  against  the  operation,  and  says,  that  "  the 
only  chance  of  relief  is  from  phlebotomy  and  an  open 
belly ;  by  which  we  may  hope  so  to  lessen  the  quantity 
of  the  circulating  fluids  as  to  assist  nature  in  the  dissi- 
pation or  absorption  of  what  has  been  extravasated. 
This  is  an  effect  which,  although  not  highly  improba- 
ble in  itself,  yet  is  not  to  be  expected  from  a  slight  or 
trifling  application  of  the  means  proposed.  The  use 
of  them  must  be  proportioned  to  the  hazard  of  the  case. 
Blood  must  be  drawn  off  freely  and  repeatedly,  and 
from  different  veins  ;  the  belly  must  be  kept  constantly 
open,  the  body  quiet,  and  the  strictest  regularity  of  ge- 
neral regimen  must  be  rigidly  observed.  By  these 
means,  very  alarming  symptoms  have  now  and  then 
been  removed,  and  people  in  seemingly  very  hazardous 
circumstances  have  been  recovered."  Desault  also 
promulgated  the  same  advice,  and  blamed  the  doctrine 
formerly  in  vogue,  that  it  was  better  to  apply  the  tre- 
phine many  times  uselessly  than  to  let  a  single  extra- 
vasation remain  undetected ;  for  he  was  firmly  con 
vinced  that  the  trephine,  when  used  on  this  prmciple,. 
was  a  source  of  greater  mischief  than  the  effused  blood 
itself. — {CEuvres  Cliir.  t.  2,  p.  34.)  The  same  doctrine 
is  espoused  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  {Lectures,  <J-c.  vol.  \,p. 
288),  and,  I  believe,  by  all  the  best  modern  surgeons. 

But  should  the  mode  of  judging  whether  blood  lies 
immediately  under  the  skull,  suggested  by  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy, prove  invariably  correct,  the  question  whether 
the  trepiiine  should  be  applied  or  not,  may  in  future  be 
more  easily  determined.  Even  when  the  injured  scalp 
shows  where  the  violence  has  operated,  the  criterioD 
about  to  be  noticed  may  inform  us  whether  we  should 
perforate  the  bone  or  not ;  for  though  the  extravasa- 
tion is  sometimes  found  immediately  under  the  external 
mark,  yet  it  often  is  not  so,  but  is  in  a  part  distant  from 
that  mark,  to  which  situation  we  have  notiiing  to  lead 
us,  and  to  which,  indeed,  if  we  knew  it,  we  could  not 
reach.  Mr.  Abernethy  has  observed,  "  that  unless  one 
of  the  large  arteries  of  the  dura  mater  be  wounded, 
the  quantity  of  blood  poured  out  will  probably  be  in- 
considerable ;  and  the  slight  compression  of  the  brain, 
which  tliis  occasions,  may  not  be  attended  with  any 
peculiar  symptoms,  or  perhaps  it  may  occasion  some 
stupor,  or  excite  an  irritation,  disposing  the  subjacent 
parts  to  become  inflamed.  It  is  indeed  highly  probable, 
that  in  many  cases  which  have  done  well  without  an 
operation,  such  an  extravasation  has  existed.  But  if 
there  be  so  much  blood  on  the  dura  mater  as  materially 
to  derange  tue  functions  of  the  brain,  the  bone,  to  a 
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rertain  extent,  Will  no  longer  receive  blood  from 
within,  and  by  the  operation  perfonned  for  its  expo- 
iire.  the  pericranium  must  have  been  separated  from 
-  outside.  I  believe  that  a  bone  so  circumstanced 
ill  not  be  found  to  bleed;  and  I  am  at  least  certain  it 
cannot  with  the  same  freedom  and  celerity  as  it  does 
When  the  dura  mater  remains  connected  with  it  inter- 
nallj  "—(See  Abemethy's  Surgical  Works,  vol.  2,  p. 
47.)  In  some  cases  related  by  this  gentleman,  there 
was  no  hemorrhage ;  twice  he  was  able,  by  attending 
to  this  circumstance,  to  tell  how  far  the  detachment  of 
the  dura  mater  extended  ;  and  oaen,  when  symptoms 
seemed  to  demand  a  perforation  of  the  skull,  he  has 
seen  the  o|)eration  contra-indicated  by  the  hemorrhage 
from  the  bone,  and,  as  the  event  showed,  with  accu- 
racy. Mr.  Abernethy  admits,  however,  that  in  aged 
persons,  and  in  those  in  whom  the  circulation  has 
been  rendered  languid  by  the  accident,  the  mode  of 
distinction  whicli  he  has  pointed  out  will  be  less  con- 
clusive. 

Pott  remarks,  that  "  if  the  extravasation  be  of  blood, 
and  that  blood  be  in  a  fluid  state,  small  in  quantity,  and 
lying  between  the  skull  and  dura  mater,  immediately 
under  or  near  to  the  place  perforated,  it  may  happily  be 
all  discharged  by  such  perforation,  and  the  patient's 
life  may  thereby  be  saved ;  of  which  many  instances 
are  producible.  But  if  the  event  does  not  prove  so 
fortunate,  if  the  extravasation  be  so  large  or  so  siti>- 
ated  that  the  operation  proves  insufficient,  yet  the 
symptoms  having  been  urgent,  general  evacuation  hav- 
ing been  used  ineffectually,  and  a  wound  or  bruise  of 
the  scalp  having  pointed  out  the  part  which  most  pro- 
bably received  the  blow,  although  the  removal  of  that 
part  of  the  scalp  (a  simple  incision  ought  to  have  been 
said)  should  not  detect  any  injury  done  to  the  bone, 
yet  the  symptoms  still  subsisting,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  perforation  of  the  cranium  is  in  these  circum- 
stances so  fully  warranted,  that  the  omission  of  it  may 
truly  be  called  a  neglect  of  having  done  that  which 
might  have  proved  serviceable,  and,  rebus  sic  stantibus, 
can  do  no  harm.  It  is  very  true,  that  no  man  can  be- 
Ibrehand  tell  whether  such  operation  will  prove  bene- 
ficial or  not,  because  he  cannot  know  the  precise  na- 
ture, degree,  or  situation  of  the  mischief;  but  this 
uncertainty,  properly  considered,  is  so  far  from  being 
a  dissuasive  from  the  attempt,  that  it  is  really  a  strong 
incitement  to  make  it ;  it  being  fully  as  impossible  to 
know  that  the  extravasated  fluid  does  not  lie  between 
the  skull  and  dura  mater,  and  that  under  the  part 
stricken,  as  that  it  does ;  and  if  the  latter  should  be 
the  case,  and  the  operation  be  not  performed,  one,  and 
most  probably  the  only,  means  of  relief  will  have  been 
omitted." 

On  some  of  the  foregoing  points,  Mr.  Brodie'a  ad- 
vice coincides  very  much  with  the  precepts  of  Mr. 
Abernethy,  and  with  the  doctrines  which  have  been 
for  many  years  incidcated  in  this  work.  Blood,  he  ob- 
serves, is  seldom  poured  out  in  any  considerable  quan- 
tity between  the  dura  mater  and  the  bone,  except  in 
consequence  of  a  laceration  of  the  middle  meningeal 
artery,  or  one  of  its  principal  branches.  If,  therefore. 
We  find  the  patient  lying  in  a  state  of  stupor,  and  dis- 
cover a  fracture  with  or  without  depression,  extending 
in  the  direction  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  Mr. 
Brodie  is  an  advocate  for  the  trephine.  When  no  frac- 
ture is  discoverable,  but  there  is  other  evidence  of  the 
injury  having  fallen  on  that  part  of  the  cranium  under 
which  the  middle  meningeal  artery  is  situated,  thetre- 
I)hine,  he  says,  may  be  employed  on  speculation,  rather 
than  that  the  patient  should  be  left  to  die  without  any 
attempt  being  made  for  his  preservation.— (See  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  385.) 

W'len  there  is  no  interval  of  sense  between  the 
blow  and  the  coming  on  of  perilous  symptoms,  it  is 
fr(;quentiy  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  mis- 
chief be  owing  to  the  largeness  and  suddenness  ofthe 
extravasation,  to  the  violence  of  the  shock  which  the 
brain  has  received,  or  to  both  these  causes  at  once, 
which,  unfortunately,  is  too  often  the  case.  In  thid 
latter  complicaiion,  indeed,  trephining  will  frequently 
be  of  no  avail,  even  though  it  serve  for  the  entire  re- 
moval of  all  pressure  off  the  brain ;  for  the  patient 
cannot  recover  from  the  violence  of  the  concussion, 
and  never  regains  his  senses.  This  is  no  reason,  how- 
ever, why  the  chance  of  the  operation  doing  good 
should  not  be  taken  when  there  are  evident  symptoms 
of  pressure.     Lei  us,  m  these  darkened  cases,  call  lo 


mind  the  sentiments  of  Pott,  who  says,  "No  man 
who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  this  subject  will  ever 
venture  to  pronounce  or  promise  success  from  the  usfl 
of  the  trephine,  even  in  the  most  apparently  slight 
cases :  he  knows  that  honestly  he  cannot :  it  is  enough 
that  it  has  often  been  successful  where  and  when 
every  other  means  has  failed.  The  true  and  just  con- 
sideration is  this :  does  the  operation  of  perforating 
the  cranium  in  such  case  add  at  all  to  that  dejree  of 
hazard  which  the  patient  is  in  before  it  is  performed  ? 
or  can  he  in  many  instances  do  well  without  it  1  If  it 
does  add  to  the  patient's  hazard,  that  is  certainly  a  very 
good  reason  for  laying  it  aside,  or  for  using  i«,  very 
cautiously;  but  if  it  does  not,  and  the  only  obj.Action 
made  to  it  is,  that  it  frequently  fails  of  being  success- 
ful, surely  it  cannot  be  right  to  disuse  that  which  has 
often  been,  not  only  salutary,  but  the  causa  sine  gud 
non  of  preservation,  merely  because  it  is  also  often 
unsuccessftil,  that  is,  because  it  is  not  infallible." 

Giving  vent  to  the  confined  blood  "  may  produce  a 
cure,  or  it  may  prove  only  a  temporary  relief,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  circumstances  of  different  cases. 
The  disappearance  and  even  the  alleviation  ofthe  most 
pressing  symptoms,  is  undoubtedly  a  favourable  cir- 
cumstance, but  is  not  to  be  depended  upon  as  abso- 
lutely portending  a  good  event.  Either  a  bloody  or 
limpid  extravasation  may  be  formed  or  forming  be- 
tween the  meninges,  or  Hpon  or  within  the  brain,  and 
may  prove  as  certainly  pernicious  in  future,  as  the 
more  external  effusion  would  have  done  had  it  not 
been  discharged  ;  or  the  dura  mater  may  have  been  so 
damaged  by  the  violence  of  the  blow  as  to  inflame  and 
suppurate,  and  thereby  destroy  the  patient. 

If  the  disease  lies  between  the  dura  and  pia  mater, 
mere  perforation  of  the  skull  can  do  nothing ;  and, 
therefore,  if  the  symptoms  are  pressing,  there  is  no  re- 
medy but  division  of  the  outer  of  these  membranes. 
The  division  of  the  dura  mater  is  an  operation  which  I 
have  several  times  seen  done  by  others,  and  have  often 
done  myself;  I  have  seen  it,  and  found  it  now  and 
then  successful ;  and,  from  those  instances  of  suc- 
cess, am  satisfied  of  the  propriety  ai  d  necessity  of  its 
being  sometimes  done."  He  next  states,  however,  his 
sentiment,  that  w  ounding  the  dura  mater  is  itself  at- 
tended with  dangerous  consequences.  Mr.  Abeme- 
thy's opinion  of  such  operation  has  already  been  given. 
It  is  also  disapproved  of  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  who  says, 
that  if  blood  be  not  found  between  the  dura  mater  and 
skull,  do  not  puncture  the  dura  mater  to  seek  for  it  ; 
which  would  be  of  no  use,  as  the  blood  is  coagulated, 
and  could  not  escape,  being  seated  under  the  pia  mater, 
or  in  the  brain  itaeif.— {Lectures,  S,-c.  p.  289.) 

If,  after  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  bone,  the  dura 
mater  should  present  itself  of  a  blue  colour,  be  lifted 
up  by  blood  underneath  it,  and  bulge,  as  it  were,  into 
the  aperture,  Mr.  Brodie  approves  of  a  puncture  being 
made  in  that  membrane ;  and,  though  he  joins  Pott  in 
regarding  a  woimd  of  the  dura  mater  as  a  dangerous 
measure  itself,  he  considers  it  here  justified  by  circum- 
stances, and  supports  his  advice  by  a  reference  to  a 
case  in  which  Mr.  Chevalier  thus  discharged  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  blood,  and  the  patient  recovered. 
— (See  Med.  and  Physical  Joum.  vol.  8,  p.  505.)  He 
has  also  adduced  another  instance  ofthe  success  ofthe 
practice,  in  the  hands  of  my  friend  and  neighbour  Mr. 
Ogle. 

Upon  the  removal  of  a  piece  of  bone  by  means  of 
the  trephine  ;  if  the  operation  has  been  performed  over 
the  part  where  the  disease  is  situated,  and  the  extra- 
vasation be  of  the  fluid  kind,  and  between  the  cranium 
and  dura  mater ;  such  fluid,  whether  it  be  blood,  water, 
or  both,  is  immediately  seen,  and  is  partly  discharged 
by  such  opening :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extravasa- 
tion be  of  blood  in  a  coagulated  or  gnimous  state,  it  is 
either  loose  or  in  some  degree  adherent  to  the  dura 
mater;  if  the  former  of  these  be  the  case,  if  is  either 
totally  or  partially  discharged  at  the  time  oi',  or  soon 
after,  the  operation,  according  to  the  quantity  or  extent 
of  the  mischief;  if  the  latter,  the  perforation  disco- 
vers, but  does  not  immediately  discharge  it."  Mr 
Pott  then  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  a  large  extrava- 
sation must  necessarily,  require  a  more  free  removal  of 
bone  than  u  small  one;  and  a  grumous  or  coagulated 
extravasation  a  still  more  free  use  of  the  instrument. 

In  applying  the  trephine,  on  account  of  a  fracttir* 
with  depression,  Mr.  Brodie  deems  the  removal  of  ■ 
small  portion  of  bone  generally  .suflicicnt;  but  wne» 
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blood  is  extra vasatcd  on  the  surface  of  the  dura  mater, 
he  recommends  the  bone  to  be  more  freely  taken  away. 
He  founds  this  advice  on  the  circumstances  of  a  case 
■which  he  has  recorded,  where  a  more  limited  opening 
did  not  give  a  sufficiently  ready  outlet  to  the  suppura- 
tion that  ensued,  and  the  patient  died.— (See  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  386.) 

In  the  treatment  of  pressure  from  extravasation.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  joins  the  generality  of  surgeons  in  re- 
commending free  depletion,  in  order  to  prevent  inflam- 
mation ;  the  bowels,  he  says,  are  to  be  opened,  and  the 
patient  kept  very  quiet.  "  If  there  be  a  bruise,  indi- 
cating the  spot  at  which  the  injury  has  been  sustained, 
you  may  trephine  after  every  other  means  has  been 
tried  ineffectually.  If  a  fracture  exists,  and  the  symp- 
ms  do  not  yield  to  depletion,  you  will  trephine  to  seek 
the  extravasation." — {Lectures,  p.  288.) 

All  cases  of  pressure  on  the  brain  are  attended  with 
hazard  of  inflammation  of  this  organ  and  its  mem- 
branes. The  danger  must  be  averted  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, by  applying  cold  washes  to  the  head,  and  em- 
ploying free  and  repeated  bleeding,  leeches,  antimo- 
nials,  saline  purgatives,  and  other  antiphlogistic 
means.  After  the  depleting  method  has  been  con- 
tinued some  time,  blisters  may  be  applied  to  the  head, 
and  the  cold  wash  omitted. 

CONCUSSION  OR   COMMOTION   OF   THE   BKAIX. 

It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Pott,  that  "very  alarming 
symptoms,  followed  sometimes  by  the  most  fatal  con- 
sequences, are  found  to  attend  great  violence  ofl'ered  to 
the  head ;  and,  upon  the  strictest  examination  both  of 
the  living  and  the  dead,  neither  fissure,  fracture,  nor 
extravasation  of  any  kind  can  be  discovered.  The 
same  symptoms,  and  the  same  event,  are  met  with, 
when  the  head  has  received  no  injury  at  all  ab  externa, 
but  has  only  been  violently  shaken ;  nay,  when  only 
the  body  or  general  frame  has  seemed  to  have  sus- 
tained the  whole  violence."  And  he  afterward  re- 
marks, that  "  the  symptoms  attending  a  concussion  are 
generally  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  violence  which 
the  brain  itself  has  sustained,  and  which,  indeed,  is 
cognizable  only  by  the  symptoms.  If  the  concussion 
be  very  great,  all  sense  and  power  of  motion  arc  imme- 
diately abolished,  and  death  follows  soon;  but  be- 
tween this  degree  and  that  slight  con{\ision  (or  etim- 
ning  as  it  is  called)  which  attends  most  violences  done 
to  the  head,  there  are  many  stages."  But  besides  the 
foregoing  description  of  concussion,  which  seems  ra- 
ther to  consist  in  a  lesion  of  function  than  in  any 
visible  disorganization.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  foimd 
the  more  violent  degrees  of  it  attended  with  laceration 
of  the  brain,  and  slight  extravasation. — {Lectures,  Ji-c. 
p.  262.)  The  latter,  however,  are  rather  to  be  con- 
sidered as  compound  cases  than  as  instances  of  pure 
concussion.  Mr.  Brodie  has  observed,  that  the  symp- 
toms of  concussion  do  not  depend  upon  any  such  de- 
rangement of  the  organization  of  the  brain  as  admits 
of  being  disclosed  to  us  by  dissection ;  yet  he  thinks 
the  inference  not  justified,  that  there  is  really  no  or- 
ganic change.  It  is  difficult,  he  says,  to  conceive  in 
what  other  manner  concussion  of  the  brain  can  ope- 
rate so  as  to  produce  the  effects  which  it  is  known  to 
produce ;  and  if  we  consider  that  the  ultimate  struc- 
ture of  the  brain  is  on  so  minute  a  scale  that  our  senses 
are  incapable  of  detecting  it.  it  is  evident  that  there 
may  be  changes  and  alterations  of  structure  which  our 
senses  are  also  incapable  of  detecting. — {Brodie  in 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  337.) 

Mr.  Abernethy,  I  think,  has  removed  a  good  deal  of 
the  perplexity  of  this  subject  by  dividing  concussion 
into  three  stages.  In  fact,  without  discriminating  them, 
the  various  descriptions  of  the  symptoms,  as  given  by 
different  writers,  cannot  be  at  all  reconciled. 

"The  first  is,  that  state  of  insensibility  and  de- 
rangement of  the  bodily  powers  which  immediately 
succeeds  the  accident.  While  it  lasts,  the  patient 
scarcely  feels  any  injury  that  may  be  infficted  on  him. 
His  breathing  is  difficult,  but  in  general  without  ster- 
tor ;  his  pulse  intermits,  and  his  extremities  are  cold. 
But  such  a  state  cannot  last  long ;  it  goes  off  gradually, 
and  is  succeeded  by  another,  which  I  consider  as  the 
second  stage  of  concussion.  In  this,  the  pulse  and  res- 
piration become  better,  and  though  not  regularly  per- 
formed, are  sufficient  to  maintain  life,  and  to  diffuse 
warmth  over  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body.  The  feel- 
ing of  the  patient  is  now  so  far  restored,  that  he  is  sen- 


sible if  his  skin  be  pinched ;  but  he  lies  stupid  and  in.- 
attentive  to  sligh  t  external  impressions.  As  the  effect*' 
of  concussion  diminish,  he  becomes  capable  of  reply; 
to  questions  put  to  him  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  es 
cially  when  they  refer  to  his  chief  suffering  at  the  ' 
as  pain  in  the  head,  &c.;  otherwise  he  answers  in( 
herently,  and  as  if  his  attention  was  occupied  by 
thing  else.  As  long  as  the  stupor  remains,  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  seems  to  be  moderate;  but  as  the 
former  abates,  the  latter  seldom  fails  to  increase;  and 
this  constitutes  the  third  stage,  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  series  of  effects  proceeding  from  con- 
cussion. 

These  several  stages  vary  considerably  in  their  de- 
gree and  duration ;  but  more  or  less  of  each  will  be 
found  to  take  place  in  every  instance  where  the  brain 
has  been  violently  shaken.  Whether  they  bear  any 
certain  proportion  to  each  other  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 
Indeed,  this  will  depend  upon  such  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances in  the  constitution,  the  injury,  and  the  after- 
treatment,  that  it  must  be  difficult  to  determine. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  concussion,  it  would 
appear  that  in  the  first  stage  very  little  can  be  done; 
and,  perhaps,  what  little  is  done  had  better  be  omitted, 
as  the  brain  and  nerves  are  probably  insensible  to  any 
stimulants  that  can  be  employed.  From  a  loose  and, 
I  tliink,  fallacious  analogy  between  the  insensibility  in 
fainting  and  that  which  occurs  in  concussion,  the  more 
powerful  stimulants,  such  ^s  wine,  brandy,  and  vola- 
tile alkali,  are  commonly  had  recourse  to,  as  soon 
as  the  patient  can  be  got  to  swallow.  The  same  rea- 
soning which  led  to  the  employment  of  the^e  reme- 
dies in  iXie first  stage,  in  order  to  recall  sensibility,  has 
given  a  kind  of  sanction  to  their  repetition  in  the  second 
with  a  view  to  continue  and  increase  it. 

But  here  the  practice  becomes  more  pernicious  "and 
less  defensible.  The  circumstance  of  the  brain  having 
so  far  recovered  its  powers  as  to  carry  on  the  animal 
functions  in  a  degree  sufficient  to  maintain  life,  is  surely 
a  strong  argument  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so,  with- 
out the  aid  of  means  which  probably  tend  to  exhai 
parts  already  weakened  by  the  violent  action  they 
duce. 

And  it  seems  probable  that  these  stimulating  liquor* 
will  aggravate  that  inflammation  which  must  sooner 
otlater  ensue:'— {Essay  on  Injuries  of  the  Head,  p.  59.) 
In  most  cases  of  concussion,  the  patient  vomits  after 
the  accident.    According  to  Mr.  Brodie,  sickness  and 
vomiting  are  generally  early  symptoms,  and  seldom 
continue  after  the  patient  has  recovered  from  the  first 
shock  of  the  accident.— (il/t-rf.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14, ;;. 
339.)    In  the  beginning,  a  torpor  exists  in  the  intesti- 
nal canal,  and  considerable  difficulty  in  procuring  an 
evacuation ;   but  afterward  the  feces  are  sometimea 
involuntarily  discharged ;  and  the  bladder  becomes  dis- 
tended, so  as  to  require  the  catheter ;  but  after  a  time, 
the  urine  also  comes  away  involuntarily.    There  is 
sometimes  bleeding  at  the  nose,  and  a  part  of  the  blood 
which  drops  into  the  throat  is  vomited  up.    The  pupils 
of  the  eyes  are  generally  natural ;  but  if  changed,  both 
are  a  little  tUlated,  or  sometimes  only  one.    The  state 
of  the  pupils,  however,  is  differently  represented  by 
different  vmters,  and  my  experience  has  taught  me  that 
it  is  subject  to  much  variety.    In  that  stage  in  which 
the  sensibility  of  the  patient  is  impaired,  but  not  annihi- 
lated, "the  pupils  contract  on  exposure  to  light,  and 
are  sometimes  more  contracted  than  under  ordinary 
circumstances." — {Brodie,  vol.  cit.  p.  338.)    According 
to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  pulse,  altliough  natural  when 
the  patient  is  undisturbed,  scarcely  ever  fails  to  be 
quickened  by  any  exertion  made  by  the  patient :  and 
the  carotids  sometimes  pulsate  with  great  force ;  but 
the  latter  symptom  is  generally  not  noticed  till  after  a 
few  hours.    The  state  of  the  pulse  is  very  different,  ac- 
cording to  the  stage  of  the  disorder.    In  severe  cases, 
the  pulse  is  at  first  intermitting,  irregular,  feeble,  per- 
haps scarcely  perceptible,  and  tlie  patient  in  a  condi- 
tion approaching  that  of  syncope.    Such  may  bo  his  si- 
tuation for  several  hours  after  the  accident.    When 
concussion  proves  fatal,  the  cause  of  death  is  imputed 
by  Mr.  Brodie  to  this  disturbance  of  the  action  of  the 
heart.    "  In  general,  when  the  patient  has  lain  for  some 
time  in  the  state  which  has  been  described,  a  reaction 
of  the  circulating  system  takes  place,  and  the  pulse 
beats  with  greater  strength  in  proportion  as  the  failure 
of  it  was  greater  in  the  first  instance.    But  where  the 
shock  has  been  unusually  severe,  there  is  no  such 
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reaction.  The  pulse  becomes  more  and  more  feeble, 
more  irregular  and  intermittent ;  the  extremities  grow 
cold,  and  at  last  the  action  of  the  heart  being  altoge- 
ther suspended,  the  patient  expires.  In  some  cases, 
even  after  reaction  has  begun  to  take  place,  it  seems  as 
if  the  constitution  were  unequal  to  the  effort :  there  is 
another  failure  of  the  circulation,  the  result  of  which  is 
the  same  aa  if  the  patient  had  never  rallied  from  the 
beginning."— (firorfte,  in  Med.  Chir.  l^ans.  vol.  14,  p. 
341.)  The  mind,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  remarks,  is  va- 
riously affected,  according  to  the  degree  of  injury  which 
the  patient  has  sustained.  In  some  cases,  there  is  a 
total  loss  of  mental  power ;  in  others,  the  patient  is 
capable,  though  with  difficulty,  of  being  roused  to  make 
a  rational  answer,  but  immediately  sinks  again  into 
coma.  Sometimes  the  memory  is  lost ;  while  in  other 
instances,  it  is  only  partially  impaired.  A  total  forget- 
t'ulness  of  any  foreign  language  is  a  common  effect  of 
concussion.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  patient*, 
when  roused,  will  be  perfectly  sensible  and  answer 
questions  rationally ;  but  if  left  undisturbed,  the  mind 
appears  to  be  occupied  by  some  particular  circumstance 
(often  an  incoherent  one),  of  which  he  is  constantly 
talking.  Patients  recollect  nothing  about  the  mode  in 
which  their  accidents  took  place.  If  the  injury  has  been 
occasioned  by  a  fall  from  a  horse,  they  can  only  remem- 
ber mounting  and  riding  to  some  distance,  but  not  that 
the  animal  ran  away  or  threw  them ;  nor,  however 
perfectly  they  may  recover  in  other  respects,  do  they 
ever  have  any  recollection  of  the  kind  of  accident. 
The  change  produced  by  injuries  of  the  brain  is  re- 
marked to  be  somewhat  similar  to  the  effects  of  age ; 
the  patient  loses  impressions  of  a  recent  date,  and  is 
sensible  of  those  which  he  received  in  his  earlier  years- 
But,  as  Sir  Astley  correctly  explains,  the  degree  of  in- 
jury sustained  by  the  brain  varies  considerably  in  dif- 
ferent cases.  Some  patients  are  only  stunned,  or  de- 
prived of  sense  for  a  moment ;  others  recover  in  a 
few  hours ;  some  remain  in  a  great  degree  insensible 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  days.  Some  recover  entirely; 
others  have  afterward  an  imperfect  memory.  A  par- 
tial loss  of  sense  will  be  produced  in  the  function  of 
one  eye,  or  deafness  in  one  ,ear ;  and  so  of  volition, 
the  squinting  caused  by  an  injury  of  the  brain  being 
sometimes  permanent.  In  some  cases  a  degree  of  fa- 
tuity ;  in  some,  great  irritability;  in  others,  vertigo, 
and  tendency  to  severe  headache  from  the  slightest  ex- 
citement, will  remain.  In  one  example  seen  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  a  remarkable  irritability  of  the  stomach 
and  disposition  to  vomit  were  the  permanent  conse- 
quences of  a  concussion  of  the  brain.  In  particular 
instances,  the  faculty  of  readily  uttering  the  proper 
words  for  expressing  ideas  is  lost  and  never  regained, 
and  wrong  terms  are  used.  Often  the  judgment  re- 
mains enfeebled. — (Lectures, vol.  1, p.  254,  Ac.)  Many 
of  the  observations  in  the  foregoing  statement  coincide 
with  the  accounts  given  of  the  subject  in  the  writings 
of  Bichat  and  Desault. 

The  following  passage,  extracted  from  a  writer  -who 
has  already  been  of  material  assistance  in  this  article, 
cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  on  the  memory  of  every 
surgical  practitioner. 

"To  distinguish  between  an  extravasation  and  com- 
motion by  the  symptoms  only,  is  frequently  a  vf  ry  dif- 
ficult matter,  sometimes  an  impossible  one.  The  si- 
milarity of  the  effects  in  some  cases,  and  the  very  small 
space  of  time  which  may  intervene  between  the  going 
off  of  the  one  and  accession  of  the  other,  render  this  a 
very  nice  exercise  of  the  judgment.  The  first  stun- 
ning or  deprivation  of  sense,  whether  total  or  partial, 
may  be  from  either,  and  no  man  can  tell  from  which ; 
but  when  these  first  symptoms  have  been  removed,  or 
have  spontaneously  disappeared,  if  such  patient  is  again 
opprisaed  with  drowsiness  or  stupidity,  or  a  total  or 
))artial  loss  of  sense,  it  then  becomes  most  probable, 
that  the  first  complaints  were  from  commotion,  and  that 
the  latter  ara  from  extravasation  ;  and  the  greater  the 
distance  of  lime  between  the  two,  the  greater  is  the  pro- 
bability not  only  that  an  extravasation  is  the  cause,  but 
that  the  extravasation  is  of  the  limpid  kind,  made  gra- 
datim.and  within  the  brain. 

\Vhen  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  other  in- 
jury, and  commotion  Keein«  to  be  the  sole  disease, 
plentiful  evacuation  by  phlebotomy  aiid  lenient  cathar- 
tics, a  dark  room,  the  most  pt;rr<!ci  <iuictude,  and  a  very 
low  regimen,  arc  the  only  means  in  our  power;  and 
are  sometimes  BuccossfUI." — (Pott.)    When  the  patient 


is  at  all  sensible,  every  thing  likely  to  irritate  the 
mind  is  to  be  avoided.— (A.  Cooper,  Lectures,  <S-c.  p. 
279,  vol.  I.) 

With  these  means  should  also  be  associated  the 
constant  application  to  the  head  of  cloths  dipped  in 
very  cold  water,  or  Schmucker's  frigorific  lotion. 
When  the  effects  of  the  violence  are  not  necessarily 
fatal  in  a  very  short  time  after  the  accident,  the  great 
danger  which  is  to  be  guarded  against  is  certainly  in- 
flammation of  the  brain.  Hence  the  necessity  of  freely 
employing  the  lancet  and  antiphlogistic  means.  The 
discrimination  which  Mr.  Abernethy  introduced  into 
the  views  of  the  present  subject,  by  his  division  of 
concussion  into  three  stages,  has  led  also  to  more  ra- 
tional and  successful  practice.  For,  though  bleeding 
is  now  generally  allowed  to  be  the  great  means  of  re- 
lief in  concu-ssion,  it  is  not  rashly  practised  at  the 
beginning  of  many  cases,  when  the  pulse  can  hardly 
be  felt,  when  the  circulation  scarcely  goes  on,  and 
every  action  in  the  system  is  nearly  annihilated.  But 
the  state  of  the  pulse  and  circulation  is  closely 
watched,  and  the  surgeon  bleeds  in  sufficient  time  and 
quantity,  to  prevent  in  many  instances  that  immoderate 
frequency  and  hardness  which  the  pulse  always  has 
a  tendency  in  these  cases  to  assume,  immediately  tho 
first  shock  of  the  accident  begins  to  abate.  "  Bleed- 
ing," as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  correctly  notices,  "  may  be 
carried  to  excess.  You  must,  in  the  repetition  of  bleed- 
ing, regulate  your  conduct  by  the  symptoms  ;  observe 
whether  there  he  any  hardness  in  your  patient's  pulse, 
and  whether  he  complains  of  pain  in  the  head,  if  he 
have  still  the  power  of  complaining.  Watch  your  pa- 
tient with  the  greatest  possible  anxiety ;  visit  him  at 
least  three  times  a  day  :  and  if  you  find  any  hardness 
of  the  pulse  supervening  after  the  first  copious  bleed- 
ing, take  away  a  tea-cupful  of  blood ;  but  do  not  go 
on  bleeding  him  largely;  for  you  would,  by  this 
means,  reduce  the  strength  too  much,  and  prevent  the 
reparative  process  of  nature."  Sir  Astley  admits,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  frequently  necessary  lo  take  away 
blood  after  the  first  bleeding  ;  but  he  directs  this  to  be 
generally  done  in  small  quantities.  He  acknowledges, 
also,  that  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  take  away  large 
quantities  by  repeated  bleedings.— (P.  ?71.)  The  re- 
covery of  many  cases  which  have  fallen  under  my 
own  observation,  I  have  imputed  to  the  frequent  and 
even  copious  abstraction  of  blood,  by  means  of  tho 
lancet,  leeches,  and  cupping;  at  the  same  time, I  know 
that  this  practice  is  often  carried  beyond  all  modera- 
tion, without  due  attention  to  those  circumstances 
which  I  have  mentioned  as  the  proper  guide. 

I  believe,  with  Mr.  Abernethy  and  Mr.  Brodie,  that 
in  the  very  first  stage  of  concussion,  when  all  the 
powers  of  life  are  depressed,  cordials  and  stimulants 
can  rarely  be  employed  with  advantage.  The  latter 
gentleman  has  lately  offered  some  considerations 
against  the  method  which  merit  attention.  There  are, 
he  observes,  sufficient  reasons  why  we  should  regard 
that  condition  of  the  system  which  approaches  to  syn- 
cope, as  being  mostly  conducive  to  the  patient's  wel- 
fare, and  why  we  should  wish  to  prolong  rather  than 
abridge  the  period  of  its  duration.  The  same  blow 
which  gives  rise  to  symptoms  of  concussion,  he  re- 
marks, frequently  occasions  the  rupture  of  some  small 
vessels  within  the  cranium.  The  same  state  of  the 
system  which  produces  an  enfeebled  action  of  the 
heart,  is  calculated  to  prevent  the  ruptured  vessels 
from  pouring  out  their  contents ;  and  the  longer  it  con 
tinues,  the  less  is  the  danger  of  internal  hemorrhage, 
If  we  excite  the  action  of  the  heart  with  wine  and  am 
monia,  we  may  bring  on  symptoms  of  pres.sure  on  tho 
brain.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  watch  the  gradual  re- 
storation of  the  pulse,  and  bleed  at  the  proper  moment 
in  quantity  sufficient  to  keep  down  the  action  of  tho 
heart,  we  may  often  check  extravasation.  Mr.  Brodie 
also  argues,  that  as  the  state  of  depression  is  followed 
by  one  of  excitement,  it  is  another  strong  cor^sideration 
in  favour  of  avoiding  stimuli,  and  having  recourse  to 
bleeding  in  time  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  heart  from 
becoming  too  vehement.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
14,  p.  377.) 

With  respect  to  emetics,  I  have  no  confidence  my 
self  in  their  useftilness  in  cases  of  concussion,  and 
much  doubt  even  their  safety,  especially  when  the  dis- 
order is  complicated  with  extravasation  {A.  Cooper, 
Lectures,  .X-c.  vol.  I,  p.  276),  a  pomt  o{\cn  incnpablp 
of  positive  decision. 
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Purgative  an  antimonial  medicines  should  be  pre- 
scribed, and  a  low  regimen  enjoined.  After  bleeding 
has  been  freely  practised  and  the  bowels  emptied,  blis- 
ters on  the  scalp  and  nape  of  the  neck  are  frequently 
very  useful  in  preventing  or  lessening  the  tendency  to 
Inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes. 

As  bleeding  from  the  arm  cannot  be  employed  in 
young  children,  Sir  A.  Cooper  recommends  the  exhibi- 
tion of  calomel,  with  acescent  drinks,  so  as  to  purge 
ihem  ;  and  leeches,  or  opening  the  jugular  vein. 

For  the  relief  of  certain  symptoms,  frequently  re- 
maining after  concussion,  as  pain  in  the  head,  giddi- 
ness, diminution  of  sight,  and  deafness.  Sir  A.  Cooper 
directs  the  head  to  be  washed  with  spirit  of  wine  and 
water,  or  the  use  of  the  shower-bath.  Sometimes  he 
orders  the  ung.  canthar.  to  be  rubbed  on  the  head,  and 
pil.  hydrarg.  and  extr.  colocynth.  to  be  given.  In  cases 
of  nervous  debility  of  an  organ,  electricity  is  sometimes 
useful;  and  occasionally,  in  long-continued  pains  of  the 
head,  he  forms  an  issue  in  the  scalp,  benefit  sometimes 
resulting  even  from  slight  exfoliations. — (Lectures, 
vol.  1,  p.  280.)  These  measures  are  infinitely  more 
prudent  than  the  old  custom  of  trephining. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  adverting  to 
the  great  propensity  to  relapse,  after  patients  have  long 
appeared  out  of  every  danger  from  wounds  of  the  head, 
the  bad  symptoms  sometimes  coming  on  again,  and 
proving  fatal  many  years  after  the  original  injury,  as 
is  strongly  exemplified  in  a  case  related  in  a  work  of 
high  character.— (See  Schmucker's  Vermischte  Schrif- 
ien,  b.],  p.  247.) 

[In  the  third  number  of  the  Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Med. 
and  Phys.  Scieiices,  Professor  Sewall,  of  Washington 
city,  has  reported  two  cases  of  fracture  of  the  cranium, 
with  loss  of  a  portion  of  the  substance  of  the  brain. 
The  wound  in  one  of  ihem  was  inflicted  with  a  spade, 
which  penetrated  through  the  dura  mater  and  into  the 
medullary  portion  of  the  brain.  The  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment was  relied  upon  from  the  commencement,  and 
during  the  suppuration  which  followed :  the  brain  it- 
self protruded  and  sloughed  away,  and  subsequently 
portions  of  it  were  removed  by  the  spatula.  This  pa- 
tient, nevertheless,  recovered  entirely  in  six  weeks  after 
the  accident. 

Professor  Dudley  has  also  written  a  valuable  paper 
on  injuries  of  the  head,  which  may  be  found  in  the  first 
number  of  the  Transylvania  Journal  of  Medicine.  He 
reports  a  number  of  cases  of  epilepsy  occurring  after 
injuries  of  the  cranium,  which  he  lias  cured  by  tre- 
phining. In  confirmation  of  his  views  I  may  here  refer 
to  a  case  published  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the  N.  Y.  Med. 
and  Phys.  Journal,  in  which  epilepsy,  originating  firom 
depression  of  bone,  was  cured  by  trephining,  by  Dr. 
David  L.  Rogers,  of  this  city. — Reese.] 

Hippocrates,  Be  Capitis  Vulneribus,  12mo.  Lutetia:, 
1578.  Jac.  Berengaritis,  De  Fracturd  Cranii,  Bologna, 
1513.  James  Yonge,  Wounds  of  the  Brain  proved 
curable,  not  only  by  the  Opinion  and  Experience,  of 
many  of  the  best  Authors,  but  the  remarkable  History 
of  a  Child  cured  of  two  very  large  Depressions,  ivith 
the  Loss  of  a  great  Part  of  the  Skull ,  a  Portion  of 
the  Brain  also  issuing  through  a  penetrating  Wound 
of  the  Dura  and  Pia  Mater,  V2,mo.  Lond.  1682.  /.  /. 
Wepfer,  Observationes  Medico-practicas  de  Affectibus 
Capitis  internis  et  externi^s,  Scaphu^ii,  1727.  Murray, 
An  post  gravem  ab  ictu  vel  casu  capitis  percussionem, 
nan  juvante  etiam  iterata  terebratione,  dura  meninx 
incisione  aperienda?  Lutet.  Paris,  1736.  (Haller,  Disp. 
Chir.  vol.  i,  p.  97.)  R.  C.  Wagner,  De  Contrafissura, 
JencB,  1708.  (Haller,  Disp.  Chir.  vol.  1,  ;;.  15.')  J.  C. 
Teubeler,  De  Vidneribus  Cerebri  non  semper  lethalibus, 
HalcB,  1760.  J.  Chr.  Camerarius,  Diss.  Inaug.  exhi- 
bens  rarissimam  Sanationem  Cerebri  quassati  cum 
notabili  Substantias  Deperditione,  Tubing.  1719.  Alex. 
Camerarius,  et  Th.  Fr.  Faber,  De  Apostemate  PicB  Ma- 
tris.  Tubing.  1722.  J.  A.  Conradi,  De  Vulnere  Fronti 
inflicto,  Lugd.  1722.  M.  E.  Boretius,  et  J.  G.  Arnoldt, 
De  Epilepsia  ex  Depresso  Cranio,  Regiomont.  1724. 
Gf.  A.  Langguth,  Programma  de  Sinus  Frontalis  Vul- 
nere sine  Terebratione  curando,  Wittemb.  1748.  Cho- 
part,  Memoire  sur  les  Lesions  de  la  Tete  par  Contre- 
coup,  Svo.  Paris,  1771.  /.  La  Fosse,  De  Cerebri  Affecti- 
hus  a  Causis  extemis  evidentibv^,  Monsp.  1763.  A.  J. 
Van  Hulst,  De  Cerebri  ejusque  Membranarum  Iriflam- 
matioTU  et  Suppuratione  occulta,  Ghidlenop,  1784.  P. 
7  PrimeliuJ ,  De  Ut  Hit  ate  Incisionis  integumentorum 
Japitis  in  LcBsionlb:is  Capitis,  (H-c.  Aelthre,  1788.    Bor- 
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denave,  in  Mim.  de  PAcad.  de  Chirurgie,  t.  2. 

Dran,  Trait*  des  Operations  de  Chirurgie.  J.  L.  Petite 
Trait"  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  1.  Dease,  Obs.  on  Wounds  o^ 
the  Head,  Svo.  Lond.  1776.  Pott  on  Injuries  of  the 
Head  from  External  Violence.  HilPs  Cases  in  Sur- 
gery.  O'Halloran  on  the  different  Disorders  arising 
from  External  Injuries  of  the  Head,  Svo.  Dublin,  1793. 
Some  cases  in  Desault's  Parisian  Chirurgical  Journal. 
M  moire  sur  les  Plaies  de  Tete,  in  (Kuvres  Chir.  de 
Desault,  par  Bichat,  t.  2.  Lassus,  Pathologic  Chirur- 
gicale,  t.  2,  p.  252,  c\  c.  edit.  1809.  Schmucker's  Wahr- 
nehmungen,  b.  1  ;  and  Vermischte  Chir.  Schriften, 
b.  1  and  3,  Svo.  Berlin,  1785.  Richera-nd,  Nosographie 
Chir.  t.  2,  p.  230,  et  seq.  tdit.  4.  J.  Abemethy  on  Iiv- 
juries  of  the  Head,  in  his  Surgical  Works,  vol.  2,  ed. 
1811.  Larrey,  in  M^m.  de  Chir.  Militaire,  t.  2,  3,  et  4, 
Svo.  Paris,  1812—1817.  Dr.  Hennen,  Principles  of 
Military  Surgery,  ed.  2  Svo.  Edin.  1820.  The  three 
last  works,  and  those  of  Le  Dran,  Petit,  Desault,  and 
Bichat,  Dease,  CHalloran,  Pott,  and  Schmucker,  de- 
serve particular  attention.  Also,  Dr.  J.  Thomson's  Re- 
port of  Observations  made  in  the  Military  Hospitals 
in  Belgium,  Edinb.  1816.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Lectures 
on  the  Principles,  Src.  of  Surgery,  vol.  1,  1824.  B.  C. 
Brodie,inMed  Chir.Trans.vol.H,  ISiS.  SeeTVephine. 

HEMERALOPIA.  According  to  M.  Dujardin,  this 
term  is  derived  from  t)iJiipa,  the  day,  aXadj,  Wind,  and 
u>-ip,  the  eye,  and  its  right  signification  is  therefore  in- 
ferred to  be  diuma  coscitudo,  or  day-blindness.— (See 
Journal  de  Med.  t.  19,  p.  348.)  In  the  same  sense,  Dr. 
Hillary  (Obs.  on  the  Diseases  of  Barbadoes,  p.  298, 
edit.  2)  and  Dr.  Heberden  (Med.  Trans,  vol.  1,  art.  5) 
have  employed  the  term. 

Hcmeralopia,  then,  which  is  of  very  rare  occurrence,^ 
stands  in  opposition  to  the  nyctalopia  of  the  ancients, 
or  night-blindness.  Numerous  modern  writers,  how- 
ever, have  used  these  terms  in  the  contrary  sense; 
considering  the  hemeralopia  as  denoting  sight  during 
the  day,  and  blindness  in  the  night ;  and  nyctalopia  as 
expressing  night-seeing,  owl-sight,  as  the  French  call 
it,  and  blindness  during  the  daytime. 

Hemeralopia,  in  the  meaning  of  day-blindness,  is 
very  uncommon  affection.    Dr.  Hillary  never  met  witi 
but  two  examples.    He  mentions  a  report,  however, 
that  there  are  a  people  in  Siam,  in  the  East  Indies,  an 
also  in  Africa,  who  are  subject  to  the  disease  of  being 
blind  in  the  daytime,  and  seeing  well  by  night. — (Mod. 
Univ.  Hist.  vol.  7.) 

According  to  Sauvages,  hemeralopia  (in  his  nomen-. 
clature  called  amblyopia  crepuscjdaris)  was  in  some 
degree  epidemic  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montpellier, 
in  the  villages  in  damp  situations,  adjoining  rivers,  and 
it  particularly  affected  the  soldiers,  who  slept  in  the 
open  damp  air.  They  were  cured,  he  says,  by  blister- 
ing, together  with  emetics  and  cathartics,  and  other 
evacuants.— (iVosoZ.  Method,  class  6,  gen.  3,  spec.  I.) 

See  some  ingenious  observations  on  the  subject  in 
Dr.  Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  art.  Hemeralopia,  and  by  Mr. 
Bampfield,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  5,  p.  34,  <^-c. 

Scarpa,  with  the  generality  of  modern  writers,  has 
considered  hemeralopia  as  an  aflfection,  in  which  the 
patient  sees  very  Avell  in  the  day,  but  not  in  the  night- 
time. 

The  abolition  of  eyesight  by  night  (observes  Mr. 
Bampfield)  has  occurred  in  all  ages,  and  is  a  common 
disease  of  seamen  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Medi- 
terranean, and  in  all  hot  and  tropical  countries  and 
latitudes,  and  affects  more  or  less  the  natives  likewise 
of  those  regions  of  the  globe.  It  also  occurs  frequently 
among  soldiers  in  the  East  and  West  Indies ;  but  he 
has  been  informed  that  it  is  by  no  means  so  prevalent 
among  them  as  sailors.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  com- 
plaint of  the  Lascars  employed  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's ships  trading  between  India  and  Europe.  It 
has  very  rarely  indeed  affected  the  officers  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's or  of  the  East  India  Company's  ships.  Celsus 
has  remarked,  that  women  and  virgins,  whose  men- 
strual returns  are  regular,  are  exempt  from  this  disease 
(lib.  6,  cap.  6) ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  cold  latitudes  are  less  subject  to  hemera- 
lopia in  their  own  climate,  than  the  natives  of  tropical 
countries  are  in  theirs ;  but  more  so,  when  they  visit 
the  tropics. — (Med.  Chir.  TVans.  vol.  5,  p.  38.) 

"Hemeralopia,  or  nocturnal  blindness  (nays  Scarpa), 
is  properly  nothing  but  a  kind  of  imperfect  periodical 
amaurosis,  most  commonly  sympathetic  with  the  sto- 
mach. Its  paroxysms  come  on  towards  the  evening,  and 
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tisappear  in  the  morning.  The  disease  is  endemic  m 
tome  countries,  and  epidemic  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
ear  in  others. 

At  sunset,  objects  appear  to  persons  affected  with 
lie  complaint,  as  if  covered  with  an  ash-coloured  veil, 
tiich  gradually  changes  into  a  dense  cloud,  which  in- 
.  rveues  between  the  eyes  and  surrounding  objects. 
:  atients  with  hemeralopia  have  the  pupil,  both  in  the 
ly  and  night-time,  more  dilated  and  less  moveable 
;ian  it  usually  is  in  healthy  eyes.  The  majority  of 
iicm,  liowever,  have  the  pupil  more  or  less  moveable 
II  the  daytime,  and  always  e.vpanded  and  motionless 
r  night.  When  brought  into  a  room  faintly  lighted  by 
candle,  where  all  the  bystanders  can  see  tolerably 
It'll,  they  cannot  discern  at  all,  or  in  a  rery  feeble 
iianner,  scarcely  any  one  object:  or  they  only  find 
Uemselves  able  to  distinguish  light  from  darkness  : 
iid  at  moonlight  their  sight  is  still  worse.  At  day- 
rcak  they  recover  their  sight,  which  continues  perfect 
li  the  rest  of  the  day  till  sunset."— (Ca;?.  ID,  p.  322, 
/.  6vo.) 

According  to  Mr.  Bampfield,  the  disease  always  af- 
•cts  both  eyes  at  the  same  time.  "  In  general  (says 
;iiis  gentleman),  the  nocturnal  blindness  is  at  first  par- 
tial, the  patient  is  enabled  to  see  objects  a  short  time 
after  sunset,  and  perhaps  will  be  able  to  see  a  little  by 
«lear  moonlight.  At  this  period  of  the  complaint,  he  is 
capable  of  seeing  distinctly  by  bright  candlelight.  The 
nocturnal  sight,  however,  becomes  daily  more  impaired 
and  imperfect ;  and,  after  a  fbw  days,  the  patient  is 
unable  to  discriminate  the  largest  objects  after  sunset, 
or  by  moonlight,  &c. ;  and  finally,  after  a  longer  lapse 
of  time,  he  cannot  perceive  any  object  distinctly  by  the 
brightest  candlelight.  If  the  patient  is  permitted  to  re- 
main in  this  state  of  disease,  the  sight  will  become 
weak  by  daylight,  the  rays  of  the  sun  will  be  too  power- 
ful to  be  endured,  whether  they  are  direct  or  reflected  ; 
lippiiude  is  sometimes  induced;  myopism,  or  short- 
ness of  sight  succeeds ;  and  in  progress  of  time  vision 
becomes  so  impaired  and  imperfect,  that  apprehensions 
of  a  total  loss  of  sight  are  entertained  ;  and  this  dread- 
ful consequence  has  been  known  to  ensue,  where  the 
complaint  has  been  totally  neglected,  or  left  to  nature, 
or  where  ineflfisctual  remedies  have  been  employed."— 
{Bontiiis,  p.  73.) 

"It  has  been  remarked  by  some,  that  the  patients 
are  capable  of  seeing  distinctly,  at  all  periods  of  the 
complaint,  with  the  aid  of  a  strong  artificial  light ;  but 
in  bad  cases  of  hemeralopia,  in  my  practice,  the  pa- 
tients positively  denied  the  existence  of  the  sense  of 
distinct  sight  by  very  clear  candlelight."— (jBaTn/j/ie/d, 
in  Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  5,  p.  39,  40.) 

The  duration  of  the  disease,  when  left  to  itself,  is 
generally  from  two  weeks  to  three  or  six  months.  Ex- 
perience has  not  proved  that  the  disposition  to  the 
complaint  depends  upon  any  particular  colour  of  the 
iris,  as  .several  writers  have  conjectured  ;  nor  upon  the 
largeness  of  the  eyes,  as  alleged  by  Hippocrates. — 
{Lib.  6,  sec.  7.) 

In  idiopathic  cases,  the  health  does  not  in  general 
suffer,  and,  except  in  the  worst  stage,  the  eye  is  not 
altered  in  appearance.  Cut  in  cases  of  long  duration 
the  pupil,  a-'coiding  to  Mr.  Bampfield,  "  is  often  con- 
tn»eted,  and  ihc  eyes  and  actions  of  the  patient  evince 
marks  of  painful  irritation,  if  the  eyes  are  exposed  to 
a  vivid  light,  or  if  he  K^oks  upwards.  But  if  they  meet 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  which  in  the  tropics  are 
always  powerful,  or  a  strong  glaring  reflection  of  them, 
pain  ar\d  temporary  blindness  are  induced,  from  which 
tlie  pa.'ient  recovers  by  closing  his  eyelids  for  a  time  to 
exclude  the  rays  of  light,  and  retiring  to  the  shade.  The 
pupil  of  the  eye  is  considerally  dilated  both  by  day  and 
night,  in  the  proportion  of  abouJ  one  ca.se  in  twelve,  and 
at  night  the  pupil  i<  often  dilated,  and  does  not  perform 
Its  expansions  and  contractions  when  exposed  to  the 
mcon  or  artificial  light.  The  cases  attended  with  di- 
lated pupil  were  generally  those  of  long  duration,  <fcc. 

"  Europeans,  who  have  been  once  affected  with  he- 
meralopia in  tropical  climates,  are  particulariy  liable 
to  a  recurrence  of  this  disease  as  long  as  they  remain 
in  them."— (Bampfield,  op.  cit.  p.  42,  43.) 

In  two  examples,  described  by  Dr.  Andrew  Smith, 
the  pupiU  were  observed  to  contract  and  dilate  regu- 
larly in  the  daytime,  according  to  the  quantity  of  light; 
tut  after  sunset  they  seemed  a  little  more  dilated  than 
natural,  and  contracted  but  Rluggishly  upon  exposure 
<o  light,  while  the  eyes  thcmHclvos  seemed  devoid  of 


their  usual  energy  and  vivacity — (See  Ediv^    Med. 
and  Surgical  Joum.  No.  74,  p.  22.) 

The  remote  causes  of  idiopathic  hemeralo]>ia  are  not 
well  ascertained.  Sleeping  with  the  face  exposed  to  tb© 
brilliancy  of  daylight,  the  vivid  reflection  of  the  sun's 
rays  from  the  sandy  shores  of  hot  countries,  and  bright 
moonlight,  have  been  enumerated  as  causes.  Dr.  Pye 
thinks  the  disorder  intermittent.— (Med.  Obs.  and  In- 
quiries, vol  1,  art.  13.)  But,  as  Mr.  Bampfield  properly 
observes,  though  the  complaint  is  certainly  periodical, 
there  is  nothing  in  its  character  tending  to  prove  that 
it  is  influenced  by  the  same  causes  as  inlermittent 
fever.  The  latter  gentleman  conjectures,  "  that  too 
much  light  suddenly  transmitted  lo  the  retina,  or  for  a 
long  period  acting  on  it,  may  afterward  render  it  unsus- 
ceptible of  being  stimulated  to  action  by  the  weaker  or 
smaller  quantities  of  light  transmitted  to  it  by  night." 
—(P.  44.)  The  same  sentiment  is  adopted  by  Dr. 
Smith.— (Edmft.  Med.  Joum.  No.  74,  p.  23.)  Among 
other  objections  to  this  explanation,  however,  it  might 
be  remarked,  that  the  patients  do  not  always  see, 
though  the  light  be  good;  and  Mr.  Bampfield's  own 
"  patients  positively  denied  the  existence  of  distinct 
sight  by  very  clear  candlelight."  Besides,  if  the  dis- 
ease were  entirely  caused  by  the  sudden  or  long  opera- 
tion of  vivid  light,  one  would  conclude  that  all  persons 
pubjected  to  that  cause  ought  to  have  the  effect  pro- 
duced, which  is  far  from  being  the  case. 

When  the  tongue  is  white,  and  the  patient  has  head- 
ache and  bilious  complaints,  M.  l.assus  thinks  the 
cause  of  the  disease  is  in  the  stomach  and  prim®  vise. 
The  same  author  likewise  states,  that  hemeralopia 
attacks  debilitated  persons  subject  to  catarrhal  affec- 
tions, residing  in  damp  situations,  and  living  on  indi- 
gestible food.  From  the  combination  of  such  causes 
(says  he)  the  disorder  was  epidemic  in  the  vicinity  of 
Montpellier  {Sauvage,  Nosolog.  M  thod.  t.  2,  p.  732) ; 
at  Belle-Isle  sur  Mer.  (Recueil  d'Observ.  de  Medecine 
des  Hopitav^  Militaires,  par  Richard,  t.  2,  p.  573) ; 
and  hence  it  is  endemic  in  watery  situations  where 
the  nights  are  cold  and  damp.  They  who  expose  them- 
selves to  this  humidity  (says  M.  Lassus),  or  who  tiavi- 
gale  along  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa,  who  traverse 
the  Mozambique  channel,  or  sail  along  the  coasts  of  Ma- 
labar and  Coromandel,  are  sometimes  attacked  by  it. 
—(See  Pathologie  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  542,  543.)  Hemeralopia 
sometimes  occurs  as  a  symptom  of  the  scurvy.  This 
fact  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Telford,  in  Sir  G.  Blane's  Trea- 
tise on  Diseases  of  Seamen,  and  it  is  likewise  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Bampfield,  who  remarks  that  hemeralopia 
should  be  referred  to  the  same  causes  as  scurvy, 
"  when  the  subject  of  it  has  for  a  long  period  subsisted 
on  a  salted  diet  at  sea,  &c.,  and  if  any  other  scorbutic 
symptom  be  present,  such  as  spongy  gums,  ecchy- 
moses,  saline  smell  of  the  secretions,  ulcers,  with  liver- 
like fungus,  «&c." — (Medico-Chir.  TYaiis.  vol.  5,  p.  45.) 

This  disease,  according  to  Scarpa,  may  commonly  be 
completely  cured,  and  oftentimes  in  a  very  short  time, 
by  treating  it  on  the  same  plan  by  which  the  imperfect 
amaurosis  is  remedied  (see  Amaurosis) ;  viz.  by  em- 
ploying emetics,  the  resolvent  powders  and  pills,  and  a 
blister  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  ;  and  topically,  the  va- 
pours of  ammonia ;  lastly,  by  prescribing  towards  the 
end  of  the  treatment  bark  conjoined  with  valerian.  In 
cases  in  which  the  disease  has  been  preceded  by  ple- 
thora and  suppressed  perspiration,  bleeding  and  su- 
dorifics  are  also  indicated.— (Cap.  19,  p.  322.  333.) 

Scarpa  supports  this  statement  by  the  relation  of 
three  cases  fn  which  he  cured  the  disease  b  such 
treatment.  These  patients  were  all  unhealthy,  and 
evidently  labouring  under  disorder  of  the  gastric  organs. 

One  hundred  cases,  however,  of  idiopathic,  and  two 
hundred  of  symptomatic  hemeralopia,  occurred  in  the 
practice  of  Mr.  Bampfield  in  different  parts  of  the  globe, 
but  chiefly  in  the  East  Indies.  All  these  cases  per- 
pectly  recovered :  and  hence  we  may  infer  that  under 
proper  treatment  a  favourable  prognosis  may  always 
be  given. 

Celsus  has  stated  that  persons  who  have  been  for 
some  time  affected  with  amaurosis,  have  regained  their 
sight  on  being  attacked  by  a  diarrhoea.  This  seems  to 
Scarpa  to  be  corroborated  by  the  case  related  by  Dr 
Pye.— (Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  vol.  1.)  Scarpa  t-iiteridins 
no  doubt  that  many  similar  facts,  showing  the  iiifluenrij 
of  what  he  tcnns  morbific  gastric  stimuli  over  f''^  °^' 
gan  of  sight,  might  be  Ibund  in  the  records  ol  medi- 
cine, and  proving  the  great  utility  of  a  Bi)onianeou« 
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looseness  of  the  bowels  in  the  cure  of  irnperftect  amau- 
rosis. .,       1.  ,       ^• 

But  says  Scarpa,  even  if  such  examples  of  incom- 
plete 'amaurosis  being  dissipated  in  consequence  of 
spontaneous  vomiting  or  copious  evacuations  from  the 
bowels,  produced  entirely  by  nature,  were  rare,  and 
noticed  by  few,  we  now  have  many  cases  evincing  the 
successful  cure  of  this  disease  by  means  of  such  eva- 
cuations artificially  produced  by  emetics  and  purgative 
medicines.  Of  tlus  the  accurate  observations  of 
Schmucker  and  Richter  furnish  us  with  numerous 
satisfactory  proofs,  and  it  is  added,  that  our  confidence 
ju  the  above  method  of  curing  the  imperfect  and  pe- 
riodical amaurosis  must  increase  when  we  take  notice 
that  the  most  respectable  practitioners  of  past  times 
have,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  cured  this  disease  only 
by  means  of  emetics  and  opening  medicines,  though 
in  their  writings  they  may  have  imputed  the  success  of* 
the  treatment  to  other  causes,  or  the  eflicaey  of  other 
remedies  which  were  also  prescribed. 

Scarpa,  after  several  valuable  remarks  on  amaurosis 
in  general,  refers  to  the  Merc2ire  de  France,  for  Febru- 
ary, 1756,  where  there  is  an  account  of  the  cures  per- 
formed by  Fournier,  by  means  of  bleeding  and  emetics. 
Night-blindness  is  sometimes  congenital,  and  there- 
fore constitutional,  and  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  curative  measure.  It  is  said  sometimes  to  be  he- 
reditary, and  the  writer  of  the  article  Nyctalopia  in 
Dr.  Rees's  Cyclopaedia  was  acquainted  with  an  instance 
jn  which  it  occurred  to  two  children  of  the  same  family. 
A  case  of  congenital  nyctalopia,  which  had  continued 
many  years  without  change,  and  independently  of  any 
disease,  is  related  by  Dr.  Parham. — (See  Med.  Obs.  arid 
Inquiries,  vol.  1,  p.  122,  7iote.) 

Pellier  {Recueil  de  M^m.  et  Obs.  sur  VCEil,  obs.  132) 
cured  hemeralopia  by  repeated  doses  of  tartar-emetic, 
a  seton  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  cooling,  aperient 
beverages. 

The  method  of  treatment  which  Mr.  Bampfield 
adopted  is  certainly  quite  simple.  "  A  succession  of 
blisters  to  the  temples  (says  he),  of  the  size  of  a  crown 
or  half-crown  piece,  applied  tolerably  close  to  the  ex- 
ternal canthus  of  the  eye,  has  succeeded  in  every  case 
of  idiopathic  hemeralopia  which  I  have  seen,  &c.  The 
first  application  of  blisters  commonly  enables  the  patient 
to  see  dimly  by  candlelight,  or  perceive  objects  without 
the  power  of  discriminating  what  they  are.  In  some 
slight  cases  which  admitted  of  easy  cure,  the  first  appli- 
cation succeeded  perfectly.  The  second  application  of 
blisters  commonly  enables  the  patient  to  see  by  can- 
dlelight distinctly,  perhaps,  by  bright  moonlight,  and 
even  half  an  hour  after  sunset,  or  the  sight  is  restored 
for  short  periods  during  the  night,  and  is  again  abolished. 
The  second  application  very  often  effects  a  perfect  re- 
covery. The  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  applications  in  suc- 
cession generally  produce  a  complete  recovery  where 
the  first  or  second  have  failed ;  but  some  rare  instances 
of  very  obstinate  hemeralopia  have  required  even  ten 
successive  blisters  to  each  temple  ;  or  instead  of  using 
them  in  succession,  a  perpetual  vesicatory  has  been 
formed  on  each  temple,  and  maintained  until  a  cure 
has  been  accomplished,  an  event  which  has  generally 
followed  in  a  fortnight." — (Bampfield  in  Mcdico-Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  5,  p.  47,  48.)  In  some  cases,  shades  over 
the  eyes  were  worn  during  the  treatment,  and  a  certain 
time  after  the  cure.  The  patients  were  also  often 
directed  to  bathe  their  eyes  with  cold  water  two  or 
three  times  a  day. 

Mr.  Bampfield  knew  of  some  instances  in  which 
electricity  was  successfully  employed  as  a  topical  sti- 
mulus to  the  eye.  He  also  informs  us  that  a  sponta- 
neous cure  sometimes  followed  the  eruption  of  biles  on 
the  head  or  face,  or  the  formation  of  abscesses  on  these 
parts,  or  in  the  ears. 

Although  blisters  will  generally  effect  a  cure,  there 
were  particular  cases  in  which  Mr.  Bampfield  adminis- 
tered cathartics,  such  as  calomel  and  the  neutral  salts. 
In  these  examples  the  patient  had  bilious  complaints,  in- 
dicated by  a  yellow  state  of  the  tongue  and  skin,  head- 
ache, and  pain  about  the  praecordia;  or  symptoms  of 
indigestion ;  white  tongue,  loss  of  appetite,  pain  and 
flatulence  of  the  stomach,  &.c.  With  blisters  and  ape- 
rient medicines  Mr.  Lawrence  sometimes  combines 
cupping  on  the  temples  or  nape  of  the  neck. 

The  patients  treated  by  Dr.  Smith  were  put  into  a 
ward  moderately  lighted,  and  their  bowels  emptied  by 
a  gentle  cathartic.    A  blister  was  then  applied  to  each 
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temple,  and  kept  open  with  savin  cerate.  A  little  of 
solution  of  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  in  the  pro^ 
of  two  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water,  was  dropped 
the  eyes  twice  a  day.  The  purgatives  were  repeati 
on  the  third  day,  and  the  quantity  of  light  to  which 
patients  were  exposed  was  afterward  gradually 
creased. — (See  Edinb.  Med.  Journ.  No.  74,  p.  24.) 

In  the  scorbutic  hemeralopia,  the  application  of  blis- 
ters is  to  be  deferred,  until  the  state  of  the  constitution 
is  amended  by  giving  lemon  and  lime-juice,  and  fresh 
animal  and  vegetable  (bod ;  because  the  hemeralopia 
often  gradually  ceases  as  the  scurvy  is  cured;  and 
before  this  last  event  the  blister  might  produce  a  scor- 
butic ulcer.  Mr.  Bampfield  estimates  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  cases  of  scorbutic  hemeralopia  resist  the 
efficacy  of  the  antiscorbutic  regimen  and  medicines ; 
and  consequently  must  ultimately  be  treated  as  idio- 
pathic cases. 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  this  disease,  during  the 
patient's  continuance  in  a  tropical  or  hot  climate,  natu- 
rally suggests  the  propriety  of  recommending  him  to 
return  to  his  native  climate,  by  which  change  the  ten- 
dency to  a  relapse  is  in  general  completely  removed. — 
{Bampfield,  in  Medico-Ohir.  Trans,  vol.  5,  p.  53.) 

Consult  Celsus  de  Re  Medico,  cap.  6,  lib.  6.  Galeni 
Op.  Lib.  de  Oculis,  pars  4,  cap.  11.  22.  ^tii  Sermo 
Septimus,  cap.  48,  <S-c.  Paul.  .Mgina:,  lib.  3,  cap. 
Actuarius,  De  Method.  Med.  lib.  4,  cap.  11.  Rhasa 
De  JEgritud.  Ocul.  cap.  4.  Avicenna,  lib.  3, 
tractat.  4.  Frabricii  Hildani  centur.  1,  obs.  2^ 
tur.  5,  obs.  13.  Platner,  Praxis  Med.  C.  A.  Bergen  et 
J.  C.  Weise,  De  Nyctalopia  seu  CcBcitate  Noctuma; 
Haller,  Disp.  ad  Morb.  S,c.  359.  Journal  de  Medecine 
et  de  Chirurgie,  an  1756,  t.  4.  Medical  Observations 
andlnquiries,  vol.  1.  Recueil d^ Observations  de  Mede- 
cine des  Hdpitaux  Militaires,  par  Richard,  t.  2.  Du- 
port,  Mimoire  sur  la  Goutte  Sereine  Nocturne  ipide- 
mique,  ou  Nyctalopie.  Observations  on  Tropical  Nyc- 
talopia, by  Mr.  J.  Forbes,  in  Edinb.  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  No.  28,  p.  417,  et  seq,  Richter's 
Anfangsgrunde  der  Wundarzneykunst,  b.  3,  p.  483,  et 
seq.  Schmucker's  Chirurgische  Schriften,  band  2^ 
Saggio  di  Osservazioni  e  d' Esperienze  sulle  Principali 
Malattie  degli  Occhi  di  Antonio  Scarpa,  p.  322,  et  seq. 
edit.  Qvo.  Venezia,  1802.  IjOssu^,  Pathologie  Chirur- 
gicale,  t.  2,  p.  539,  edit.  2.  Reesi's  Cyclopedia,  art.  Nyc- 
talopia. A  Practical  Essay  on  Hemeralopia,  or  Night- 
blindness,  commonly  called  Nyctalopia,  by  R.  W. 
Bampjield,  in  Medico-Chirurgical  Trans,  vol.  5,  p.  32, 
et  seq.  A.  Simpson  on  Hemeralopia,  8vo.  Glasgow, 
1819.  C.  H.  Weller,  A  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  transl.  by  D.  Monteath,  vol.  2,  p.  142,  8i!0,  Glas- 
goiv,  1821.  Good's  Study  of  Medicine,  vol.  4,  p.  203, 
edit.  3, 1829.  Lawrence's  Jjectures  on  the  Diseases  of 
the  Eye,  published  in  the  iMncet.  Dr.  A.  Smith,  in 
Edinb.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journ.  No.  74. 

HEMIOPIA.  (From  riiJiiavs,  half,  and  u^,  the  eye.) 
A  certain  disorder  of  the  eye,  in  which  the  patient 
cannot  see  the  whole  of  any  object  which  he  is  looking 
at,  but  only  a  part  of  it.  Sometimes  he  sees  the  mid- 
dle, but  not  the  circumference ;  sometimes  the  circum- 
ference, but  not  the  centre ;  while  on  other  occasions,^ 
it  is  only  the  upper  or  lower  half  which  is  discerned. 
Sometimes  objects  are  seen  thus  imperfectly,  whether 
distant  or  near;  sometimes  only  when  they  are  near, 
and  not  at  a  great  distance. 

The  causes  of  hemiopia  are  divided  by  Richter  int<v 
four  kinds. 

To  the  first  belong  opacities  of  the  cornea  and  cryi 
talline  lens,  especially  such  as  destroy  the  transparenc 
of  only  a  certain  portion  of  these  parts, 

The  cure  of  this  species  of  hemiopia  depends  upoi 
the  removal  of  the  partial  opacity  from  which  it  origin 
ates.— (See  Cataract,  and  Cornea,  Opacities  of.) 

Under  certain  circumstances,  persons  whose  upper 
eyelids  cannot  be  properly  raised,  are  affected  with 
hemiopia.  They  can  only  discern  the  lower  half  of  an 
object  which  is  near  and  of  large  size,  unless  they  go 
farther  from  it,  draw  their  heads  backwards,  or  turn 
their  eye^  downwards.  The  pupil,  in  particular  in- 
stances, becomes  drawn  away  from  the  middle  of  the 
iris.  This  may  also  be  a  cause  of  hemiopia :  it  is  a 
ca.se  that  does  not  admit  of  a  cure.  The  affection  may 
likewise  proceed  from  a  separation  of  the  iris  from  the 
margin  of  the  cornea  by  external  violence  or  other 
.uses.  Here  the  cure  is  equally  impracticable. 
The  foregoing  species  of  hemiopia  are  merely  effects 
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of  other  diseases.    The  fourth  and  last  kind  is  the  most 

triportant,  being  generally  regarded  as  an  independent 
sorder.    Sometimes  it  appears  ratlier  to  be  the  effect 

la  sudden  and  transient  irritation,  producing  a  mor- 

.1  sensibility  in  the  optic  nerve. 
The  causes  of  this  sort  of  case^^  if  we   can  credit 
iihter,  are  mostly  seated  in  the 'abdominal  viscera. 

A  hen  the  affection  is  more  durable,  forming  what  has 
■  n  termed  amaurosis  dimidiata,  the  same  treatment 
mdicated  as  in  Amaurosis,  in  which,  indeed,  it  often 

-rrninates. — {Richter,  Anfangsgr.  derWundarzn.  6.3, 

'P-  17.) 

HEMORRHAGE.    (From  atjua,  blood,  and  pr'iyvvni, 
o  break  out.)    Bleeding. 

This  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
in  surgery.  The  fear  of  hemorrhage  retarded  the  im- 
provement of  our  profession  for  ages :  the  ancients,  ig- 
norant how  to  stop  bleeding,  were  afraid  to  cut  out  the 
most  trivial  tumour,  or  they  did  so  with  terror.  They 
generally  performed  slowly  and  imperfectly,  by  means 
of  burning  irons  or  ligature.s,  the  same  operations  which 
the  modems  execute  quickly  and  safely  wth  a  knife. 
If  the  old  surgeons  ventured  to  amputate  a  limb,  they 
only  did  so  after  it  had  mortified,  by  dividing  the 
dead  parts;  and  so  great  was  their  apprehension  of 
hemorrhage,  that  they  only  dared  to  cut  parts  which 
could  no  longer  bleed. — {John  Bell's  Principles  of  Sur- 
gery, vol.  I,  p.  142.)  But  not  only  as  a  consequence  o*" 
surgery  is  hemorrhage  to  be  feared  ;  it  is  also  one  of 
the  most  alarming  accidents  which  surgery  is  called 
upon  to  relieve.  "  Un  sentiment  naturel  attache  a 
Tidie  deperdre  son  sang  ;  un  terreur  machinate,  dont 
Venfant  qui  commence  a  parler,  et  I'homme  le  plus  de- 
cide, sont  egalcment  susceptibles.  On  nepeut  point 
dire,  que  cette  peur  soit  chim;lrique.  Si  Von  comptoit 
ceux,  qui  perdent  la  vie  dans  une  bataille,  on  verroit, 
que  les  trois  quarts  ont  peri  par  quelque  hemorrhagie ; 
et  dans  les  grandes  operations  de  chirurgie  cet  acci- 
dent est  presque  toujour s  le  plus  formidable."— {Mo- 
rand,  Mem.  de  I' Acad.  Roy  ale  de  Chirurgie,  vol.  5,  8vo.) 

As  the  blood  circulates  in  the  arteries  with  much 
greater  impetus  and  rapidity  than  in  the  veins,  it  ne- 
cessarily follows,  that  their  wounds  are  generally  at- 
tended with  much  more  hemorrhage  than  those  of  the 
latter  vessels,  and  that  such  hemorrhage  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  suppress.  However,  as  the  blood  also  flows 
through  veins  of  great  magnitude  with  much  velo- 
city, bleedings  from  them  are  frequently  highly  danger- 
ous, and  sometimes  unavoidably  fatal.  When  an  artery 
is  wounded  the  blood  is  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  and 
gushes  from  the  vessel  per  saltum,  in  a  very  rapid 
manner.  The  blood  issues  from  a  vein  in  an  even,  un- 
broken stream,  and  is  of  a  dark  purple  red  colour.  It 
is  of  great  practical  use  to  remember  these  distinguish- 
ing differences  between  arterial  and  venous  hemor- 
rhage, because,  though  in  both  cases  the  oozing  of  blood 
may  be  equal  in  quantity,  jet,  in  the  latter  instance, 
the  surgeon  is  often  justified  in  bringing  the  sides  of  a 
wound  together,  without  taking  farther  means  to  sup- 
press the  bleeding,  while  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
adopt  the  same  conduct  were  there  an  equal  discharge 
of  arterial  blood. 

Dr.  Jones  has  favoured  the  world  with  a  matchless 
work  on  the  present  subject ;  and  as  one  grand  object 
of  this  Dictionary  is  to  present  a  careful  account  of 
the  principal  modern  improvements  in  surgical  science, 
1  shall  first  endeavour  to  make  the  reader  acquainted 
with  the  more  accurate  doctrines  first  promulgated  by 
this  gentleman  relative  to  the  subject  of  hemorrhage. 
Afterward,  the  surgical  means  to  be  practised  in  dif- 
ferent cases  will  be  considered. 

The  sides  of  the  arteries  are  divisible  into  three 
coats.  The  internal  one  in  extremely  thin  and  smooth. 
It  is  elastic  and  firm  (considering  its  delicate  structure) 
in  the  longitudinal  direction,  but  so  weak  in  the  cir- 
eular  as  to  be  very  easily  torn  by  the  slightest  force 
applied  in  that  direction.  Its  diseases  show  that  it  is 
vascular,  and  it  is  also  probably  sensible. 

The  middle  coat  is  the  thickest  and  is  composed  of 
muscular  fibres  all  arranged  in  h  circular  manner; 
they  differ,  however,  from  common  muscular  fibres  in 
heing  more  clastic,  by  which  they  tend  to  keep  a  dead 
artery  open,  and  of  a  cylindrical  form.  As  this  middle 
eoat  has  no  longitudinal  fibres,  the  circular  fibres  are 
held  logetfier  by  a  slender  connexion,  ivhich  yields 
readily  to  anyfirce  applied  in  the  circumference  of  the 
ttrtrry. 
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The  external  coat  is  remarkable  for  its  whiteness, 
density,  and  great  elasticity.  When  an  artery  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  tight  ligature,  its  middle  and  internal 
coats  are  as  completely  divided  by  it  as  they  could  be 
by  a  knife,  while  the  external  coat  remains  entire. 

Besides  these  proper  coats,  all  the  arteries  in  theif 
natural  situations  are  connected  by  means  of  fine  cel- 
lular substance,  with  surrounding  membranous  sheaths. 
If  an  artery  be  divided,  the  divided  parts,  owing  to 
their  elasticity,  recede  from  each  other,  and  the  length 
of  the  cellular  substance  connecting  the  artery  with  the 
sheath  admits  of  its  retracting  a  certain  way  within 
the  sheath. 

Another  important  fact  is:  that  when  an  artery  is 
divided,  its  truncated  extremities  contract  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  a7id  the  contraction  is  generally,  if  not 
always,  permanent. 

Arteries  are  furnished  with  arteries,  veins,  absorb- 
ents and  nerves  ;  a  structure  which  makes  them  sus' 
ceptible  of  every  change  to  which  living  parts  are  sub' 
jectcd  in  common;  enables  them  to  ivjlame  when  in- 
jured, and  to  pour  ovt  coagulable  lymph,  by  which  tlie 
injury  is  repaired  or  the  tube  permanently  closed.— {See 
Jones  on  Hemorrhage.) 

Petit  the  surgeon,  in  1731,  first  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain the  means  which  nature  employs  for  the  suppres 
sion  of  hemorrhage.  He  thought  that  bleeding  from  a  di- 
vided artery  is  stopped  by  the  formation  of  acoagulum  of 
blood,  which  is  situated  partly  within  and  partly  with- 
out the  vessel.  The  clot,  fie  says,  afterward  adheres 
to  the  inside  of  the  artery,  to  its  orifice,  and  to  the  sur- 
rounding parts ;  and  he  adds,  that  when  hemoiThage 
is  stopped  by  a  ligature,  a  coagulum  is  formed  above 
the  ligature,  which  only  differs  in  shape  from  the  one 
which  takes  place  when  no  ligature  is  employed. 
His  theory  leads  him  to  recommend  compression  for 
the  support  of  the  coagulum. 

In  1736,  Morand  published  additional  interesting 
remarks.  He  allowed,  that  a  coagulmn  had  some  effect 
in  stopping  hemorrhage,  but  contended  that  a  corruga- 
tion, or  plaiting  of  the  circular  fibres  of  the  artery  which 
diminish  its  canal,  and  a  shortening  and  consequent 
thickening  of  its  longitudinal  ones,  which  nearly  ren 
dered  it  impervious,  had  some  share  in  the  process. 
He  thought  that  the  cavity  of  an  artery  might  be  ob- 
literated, by  the  puckering  or  corrugation,  when  circi- 
lar  pressure  like  that  of  a  ligature  was  made. 

Morand  erred  chiefly  in  his  mode  of  explanation, 
and  in  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  longitudinal  fibres, 
which  no  modem  anatomists  admit;  i^ii•  itic 'contraction 
and  re<rac«zo?i  of  divided  arteries  are  indisputable  facts, 
and  as  Dr.  Jones  remarks,  this  does  not  affect  the  truth 
of  his  general  conclusion,  that  the  change  produced  on 
a  divided  artery,  contributes  with  the  coagulum  to  stop 
the  flow  of  blood. 

Mr.  S.  Sharp  (2rf  edit,  of  Operations  of  Surgery, 
1739)  supported  the  same  doctrine.  "  The  blood-ves- 
sels, immediately  upon  their  division,  bleed  freely,  and 
continue  bleeding  till  they  are  either  stopped  by  art, 
or  at  length  contracting  and  withdrawing  themselves 
into  the  wound,  their  extremities  are  shut  up  by  co» 
agulated  blood." 

Pouteau  {Melanges  de  Chirurgie,  1760)  denied  that 
a  coagulum  is  always  found  after  an  artery  is  divided; 
and  when  it  is,  he  thought  it  only  a  feeble  subsidiary 
means  towards  the  suppression  of  hemorrhage.  He 
contended  that  the  retraction  of  the  artery  had  not 
been  demonstrated,  and  could  not  be  more  effectual 
than  a  coagulum.  His  theory  was,  that  the  swelling 
of  the  cellular  membrane  at  the  circumference  of  tho 
cut  extremity  of  the  artery  forms  the  principal  impe- 
diment to  the  flow  of  blood ;  and  that  a  ligature  is  use- 
ful in  promoting  a  more  immediate  and  extensive  in- 
duration of  the  cellular  substance. 

Gooch,  White,  Aikin,  and  Kirkland,  all  oppose  Pe- 
tit's  doctrine  of  coagulum.  The  first  blend:-,  some  of 
Pouteau's  theorv  with  his  own,  by  observing,  that 
"  when  a  small  artery  is  totally  divided,  its  retraction 
may  bring  it  under  the  surrounding  parts,  and  with  tho 
natural  contraction  of  the  diameter  of  its  mouth,  assisted 
by  tho  compressive  power  of  those  parts,  increased 
by  their  growing  tumid,  the  efflux  of  blood  may  be 
stopped." 

White  was  convinced,  from  what  Gooch  had  «up- 
gested  and  Kirkland  confirmed,  that  the  n'"';;''!*'^  "J 
their  natural  contraction,  coalesce  as  far  as  fheir  nrm 
ramiflcation. 
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Dr.  Jones  admits,  that  an  artery  contracts  after  it 
has  been  divided,  and  his  experiments  authorize  him  to 
say  that  the  contraction  of  an  artery  is  an  important 
means,  but  certainly  not  the  only  nor  even  the  chief 
means,  by  wlxich  hemorrhage  is  stopped.  When  the 
artery  is  above  a  certain  size,  the  impetuous  flow  of 
blood  through  the  wound  of  the  artery  would  resist  the 
contraction  of  the  vessel  in  such  a  degree,  that  the  con- 
sequences would  be  fatal  in  almost  every  instance, 
were  it  not  for  the  formation  of  coagulum. 

Mr.  J.  Bell  thinks,  that  when  hemorrhage  stops  of 
its  own  accord,  it  is  neither  from  the  retraction  of  an 
artery,  nor  the  constriction  of  its  fibres,  nor  the  form- 
ation of  clots,  but  by  the  cellular  substance  which 
surrounds  the  artery  being  injected  with  blood. 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Jones's  work  for  a 
complete  exposure  of  the  inconsistencies  and  absurdi- 
ties in  Mr.  Bell's  account  of  his  own  theory. — (.See 
p.  25,  c^-c.) 

Dr.  Jones  concludes  his  criticisms  on  Mr.  Bell  with 
observing,  that  if  this  gentleman  really  mean  to  con- 
fine his  doctrine  of  the  natural  mean  of  suppressing 
hemorrhage  to  the  injection  of  the  cellular  substance 
round  the  artery  with  blood,  he  dwells  improperly  on 
one  of  the  attendant  circumstances,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  retraction  and  contraction  of  an  artery,  and  the  form- 
ation of  a  distinct  clot,  all  primary  parts  of  the  process. 

The  blood,  besides  filling  the  cellular  substance 
round  the  artery,  also  fills  the  cellular  substance  at  the 
mouth  of  the  artery  in  a  particular  manner;  for  the 
divided  vessel,  by  its  retraction  within  its  cellular 
sheath,  leaves  a  space  of  a  determinate  form,  which, 
when  all  the  circumstances  necessary  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  hemorrhage  operate,  is  gradually  filled  up  by 
a  distinct  clot. — {Jones.) 

MEANS    OK   NATURE   IN   STOPPING   BLKKDING   FROM 
DIVIDED   ARTERIES. 

Dr.  Jones  has  given  a  faithful  and  accurate  detail 
of  a  series  of  experiments  on  animals,  which  demon- 
strate "that  the  blood,  the  action,  and  even  the 
structure  of  the  arteries,  their  sheath,  and  the  cellular 
substance  connecting  them  with  it,"  are  concerned  in 
stopping  bleeding  from  a  divided  artery  of  moderate 
size  in  the  following  manner:  "An  impetuous  flow  of 
blood,  a  sudden  and  forcible  retraction  of  the  artery 
within  its  sheath,  and  a  slight  contraction  of  its  extre- 
mity, are  the  immediate  and  almost  simultaneous  ef- 
fects of  its  division.  The  natural  impulse,  however, 
with  which  the  blood  is  driven  on  in  some  measure 
counteracts  the  retraction,  and  resists  the  contraction 
of  the  artery.  The  blood  is  eflfused  into  the  cellular 
substance,  between  the  artery  and  its  sheath,  and  pass- 
ing through  that  canal  of  the  sheath,  which  had  been 
formed  by  the  retraction  of  the  artery,  flows  freely  ex- 
^,  ternally,  or  is  extravasated  into  the  surrounding  cellu- 
lar membrane,  in  proportion  to  the  open  or  confined 
state  of  the  wound.  The  retracting  artery  leaves  the 
internal  surface  of  the  sheath  uneven,  by  lacerating  or 
stretching  the  cellular  fibres  that  connected  them.  These 
fibres  entangle  the  blood  as  it  flows,  and  thus  the  foun- 
dation is  laid  for  the  formation  of  a  coagulum  at  the 
mouth  of  the  artery,  and  which  appears  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  blood  as  it  passes  through  this  canal  of 
the  sheath,  gradually  adhering  and  coagulating  around 
its  internal  surface,  till  it  completely  fills  it  up  from  the 
circumference  to  the  centre.  ~(/ow,es,  p.  53.) 

The  effusion  of  blood  into  the  surrounding  cellular 
membrane,  and  between  the  artery  and  its  sheath ;  but 
tn  particular  the  diminished  force  of  the  circulation 
from  loss  of  blood,  and  the  speedy  coagulation  of  this 
fluid  under  these  circumstances,  most  essentially  con- 
tribute, says  Dr.  Jones,  to  the  desirable  effect. 

It  appears  then,  that  a  coagulum,  which  Dr.  Jones 
calls  the  external  one,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  ar- 
tery and  within  its  sheath,  forms  the  first  complete  ob- 
stacle to  the  continuance  of  bleeding ;  and  though  it 
seems  externally  like  a  continuation  of  the  artery,  yet, 
on  slitting  open  this  vessel,  its  termination  can"  be 
plainly  observed,  with  the  coagulum  shutting  up  its 
mouth,  and  contained  in  its  sheath. 

No  collateral  branch  being  very  near  the  imoervious 
mouth  of  the  artery,  the  blood  just  within  it  is  at  rest, 
and  usually  forms  a  slender  conical  coagulum,  which 
aeither  fills  up  the  canal  of  the  artery  nor  adheres  to 
its  sides,  except  by  a  small  portion  of  the  circumfe- 
rence of  its  base  near  the  extremity  of  the  vfsseJ.    This 
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coagulum  is  distinct  from  the  former,  and  what  Dr* 
Jones  calls  the  internal  one. 

The  cut  end  of  the  artery  next  inflames,  and  thi 
vasa  vasorum  pour  out  lymph,  which  fills  up  the  ex 
tremity  of  the  artery,  is  situated  between  the  interna 
and  external  coagula,  and  is  somewhat  intermingle 
with  them,  or  adheres  to  them,  and  is  firmly  united  i 
round  to  the  internal  coat  of  the  vessel.  Dr.  Jone 
farther  states,  that  the  permanent  suppression  of  he« 
morrhage  chiefly  depends  on  this  coagulum  of  lymph  j 
but  that  the  end  of  the  artery  is  also  secured  by  a  gnA 
dual  contraction  which  it  undergoes,  and  by  an  efl'usioii 
of  lymph  between  its  tunics,  and  into  the  surrounding 
cellular  substance ;  whereby  these  parts  become  thick" 
ened,  and  so  incorporated  with  each  other,  that  on* 
cannot  be  discerned  from  the  other.  Should  the  woun^ 
in  the  integuments  not  heal  by  the  first  intention,  the: 
coagulating  lymph,  soon  effused,  attaches  the  arterjf 
firmly  to  the  subjacent  and  lateral  parts,  gives  it  a  new 
covering,  and  entirely  excludes  it  from  the  outward 
wound. 

The  same  circumstances  are  also  remarkable  in  the 
portion  of  the  vessel  most  remote  from  the  heart.  Its 
orifice,  however,  is  usually  more  contracted,  and  its 
external  coagulum  smaller,  than  the  one  which  at- 
taches itself  to  the  other  cut  end  of  the  sxiery. —{J(me»\ 
on  Hemorrhage,  p.  56.) 

The  impervious  extremity  of  the  artery  no  longer  i 
lowing  blood  to  circulate  through  it,  the  portion  whicl| 
lies   between  it  and  the  first  lateral  branch  grad« 
ally  contracts,  till  its  cavity  is  completely  obliterate 
and  its  tunics  assume  a  ligamentous  appearance.    In  a 
few  days  the  external  coagulum,  which  in  the  first  in- 
stance stopped  the  hemorrhage,  is  absorbed,  and  the 
coagulating  lymph  effused  around  it,  and  by  which  I 
parts  were  thickened,  is  gradually  removed,  so 
they  resume  again  their  cellular  texture 

At  a  still  later  period  the  ligamentous  portion  is  re- 
duced to  a  filamentous  state,  so  that  the  artery  is,  as 
it  were,  completely  annihilated  from  its  cut  end  to  the_ 
first  lateral  branch ;  but  long  before  this  final  change  f 
accomplished,  the  inosculating  branches  have  becon 
considerably  enlarged,  so  as  to  establish  a  free  conrrniu 
nication  between  the  disunited  parts  of  the  main  artery^ 

When  an  artery  has  been  divided  at  some  distanc 
from  a  lateral  branch,  three  coagula  are  formed;  on 
of  blood  externally,  which  shuts  up  its  mouth ;  one  ( 
lymph,  just  within  the  extremity  of  its  canal ;  and  on 
of  blood  within  its  cavity  and  contiguous  to  that 
lymph.  B\xt  when  the  artery  has  been  divided  near* 
lateral  branch,  no  internal  coagulum  of  blood  isformed 
— {Jones,  p.  63.) 

The  external  coagulum  is  always  formed  when  the' 
divided  artery  is  left  to  nature ;  not  so,  however,  if  art 
interfere,  for  under  the  application  of  the  ligature  it 
can  never  form.  If  agaric,  lycoperdon,  or  sponge  be 
used,  its  formation  is  doubtful,  depending  entirely  upon 
the  degree  of  pressure  that  is  used  ;  but  the  internal 
coagulum  of  blood  will  be  equally  formed,  whether  the 
treatment  be  left  to  art  or  nature,  if  no  collateral  branch 
be  near  the  truncated  extremity  of  the  artery ;  and  lastly, 
effused  lymph,  which,  when  in  sufficient  quantity, 
forms  a  distinct  coagulum  just  at  the  mouth  of  the 
artery,  will  be  always  found,  if  the  hemorrhage  be  per- 
manently suppressed.— (/ones,  p.  74.)  ^ 

MEANS  WHICH  NATURE  EMPLOYS  FOR  SUPPRESSING 
THE  HEMORRHAGE  FROM  PUNCTURED  OR  PAR^ 
TIALLY   DIVIDED    ARTERIES. 

The  suppression  of  hemorrhage  by  the  natural  means 
is  sometimes  more  easily  accomplished  when  an  artery 
is  completely  divided,  than  when  merely  punctured  or 
partially  divided.  Completely  dividing  a  wounded  ar- 
tery was  one  means  practised  by  the  ancients  for 
stoppage  of  hemorrhage :  the  modems  frequently 
the  same  thing  when  bleeding  from  the  temporal  arte 
proves  troublesome. 

Dr.  Jones  has  related  many  experiments  big 
worthy  of  perusal,  and  which  were  undertaken  to  ii» 
vestigate  the  present  part  of  the  subject  of  hemorrhaff^. 
He  candidly  acknowledges,  however,  that  in  regard  tc 
the  temporary  means  by  which  the  bleeding  from  a 
punctured  art(?ry  is  stopped,  he  has  but  little  to  add  to 
what  Petit  has  explained  in  his  third  publication  on 
hemorrhage.— (3fe/»  de  VAcad.  dcs  Sciences,  1735.) 
The  blood  is  effused  into  the  cellular  substance,  be- 
tween the  artery  and  its  sheath,  for  <?ome  distance  botk 
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4ibove  and  below  the  wounded  part;  and  when  the 
parts  are  examined  a  short  time  aAer  the  hemorrhage 
has  completely  stopped,  we  find  a  stratum  of  coagula- 
ted blood  between  the  artery  and  its  sheath,  extending 
from  a  few  inches  below  the  wounded  part  to  two  or 
•Jhree  inches  above  it,  and  somewhat  thicker  or  more 
pron»inent  over  the  wounded  part  than  elsewhere. 

Hence,  rather  than  say  t^^at  the  hemorrhage  is  stopped 
by  a  coagulurn,  it  is  more  correct  to  say,  that  it  is 
stopped  by  a  thick  lamina  of  coagulated  blood,  which, 
though  somewhat  thicker  at  the  wounded  part,  is  per- 
fectly continuous  with  the  coagulated  blood  lying  be- 
tween ihe  artery  and  its  sheath. — {Jones,  p.  113.) 

When  an  artery  is  punctured,  the  immediate  hemor- 
rhage, by  filling  up  the  space  between  the  artery  and 
its  sheath  with  blood,  and  consequently  distending  the 
sheath,  alters  the  relative  situation  of  the  puncture  in 
the  sheath  to  that  in  the  artery,  so  that  they  are  not 
exactly  opposite  to  each  other ;  and  by  this  means  a 
layer  of  blood  is  confined  by  the  sheath  over  the  punc- 
ture in  the  artery,  and  by  coagulating  there  prevents 
any  farther  efllision  of  blood. 

But  this  coagulated  blood,  like  the  external  coagulurn 
of  a  divided  artery,  affords  only  a  temporary  barrier  to 
the  hemorrhage  :  its  permanent  suppression  is  effected 
by  a  process  of  reparation  or  of  obliteration. 

Dr.  Jones's  experiments  prove,  that  an  artery,  if 
wounded  only  to  a  moderate  extent,  is  capable  of  re- 
uniting and  healing  so  completely,  that  after  a  certain 
time  Ihe  cicatrization  cannot  be  discovered,  either  on 
its  internal  or  external  surface ;  and  that  even  oblique 
and  transverse  wounds  (which  gape  most),  when  they 
do  not  open  the  artery  to  a  greater  extent  than  one- 
fourth  of  its  circumference,  are  a\so  filled  up  and  healed 
by  an  effusion  of  coagulating  lymph  from  their  inflamed 
lips,  so  as  to  occasion  but  little  or  no  obstruction  to  the 
canal  of  the  artery.  The  utmost  magnitude  of  a  wound, 
which  will  still  allovp  the  continuity  of  the  canal  to  be 
preserved,  is  difficult  to  be  learned ;  for  when  the  wound 
is  large,  but  yet  capable  of  being  united,  such  a  quan- 
tity of  coagulating  lymph  is  poured  out,  that  the  canal 
of  the  vessel  at  the  wounded  part  is  more  or  less  filled 
up  by  it.  And  when  the  wound  is  still  larger,  the  ves- 
sel soon  becomes  either  torn  or  ulcerated  completely 
across,  by  which  its  complete  division  is  accomplished. 

Beclard  made  a  series  of  experiments  upon  dogs, 
whose  arteries  are  said  not  to  differ  much  from  those 
of  man,  though  the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  not  so 
strong,  and  the  blood  is  more  coagulable ;  two  circum- 
stances which  should  be  duly  considered  in  applying 
any  of  the  inferences  drawn  from  such  experiments  to 
the  human  subject.  "  In  his  first  experiment  he 
pricked  the  femoral  artery  wth  a  needle;  the  blood 
flowed,  but  soon  stopped.  On  removing  the  coagulurn 
It  again  flowed,  but  in  a  smaller  stream ;  it  gradually 
ceased  to  bleed,  and  finally  stopped,  though  the  coagu- 
lurn was  again  scraped  off.  On  examination  of  the 
artery  no  trace  of  the  cicatrix  was  found.  Several 
similar  experiments  had  the  same  result.  In  experi- 
ment 4,  he  denuded  the  femoral  artery,  and  made  a  lon- 
gitudinal cut  in  it  from  two  to  three  lines.  The  lips 
of  the  wound  were  seen  in  contact  during  the  diastole 
of  the  ventricle,  and  to  be  separated  by  a  jet  of  blood 
during  the  systole.  The  blood  was  stopped  by  a  coagu- 
lurn ;  this  vvas  removed  twice,  and  each  time  the  blood 
flowed  in  a  diminh«ned  stream,  but  the  animal  died. 
In  experiment  6,  he  made  the  same  incision,  but  did  not 
detach  the  sheath  from  the  artery,  and  the  wound  was 
left  to  nature.  The  hemorrhage  was  not  great ;  there 
wa.s  an  infiltration  of  blood  into  the  sheath,  the  size  of 
an  almond,  which  at  the  end  of  some  days  began  to  dimi- 
nish, and  disappeared  in  two  or  three  weeks.  On  the 
limb  b.'ing  examined,  fifteen  days  afterward,  a  little 
white  ridge  was  found  adhering  firmly  to  the  artery 
and  to  the  sheath,  and  completely  closing  the  wound. 
In  the  interior,  there  was  a  depressed  longitudinal  cica- 
trix of  the  breadth  of  the  fifth  of  a  line.  The  canal 
was  regular  and  pervious  through  its  whole  extent. 

I  n  experiments  7, 8, 9,  he  made  transverse  incisions 
of  ]f,  h,  and  i|  of  the  circumference  of  the  femoral  ar- 
tery separated  from  its  shenth :  all  the  animals  died. 
In  experiment  li),  he  made  a  transverse  incision  through 
.+  of  the  circumference,  vtithmd  disturbing  the  sheath. 
The  t)leeding  was  stopped  by  a  coagulurn,  but  on  the 
animal  moving  it  again  flowed,  and  the  dog  died.  But 
tn  the  next  experiment  of  Ihe  same  kind  the  hlood  was 
stopped  by  a  coagulurn,  and  the  artery  was  closed  by 
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nearly  the  same  process  as  in  tlie  6th  experiment.  So 
completely  was  the  cure  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  that 
the  external  part  of  the  artery  did  not  show  any  mark 
of  a  wound,  and  the  cicatrix  was  scarcely  observable 
on  the  interior  surface.  In  his  12th  experiment  he  cut 
one-half  of  the  circumference:  the  animal  died;  and 
so  did  it  in  several  similar  experiments.  In  experiment 
13,  he  cut  'i  of  the  circumference  :  after  the  animal  was 
much  reduced  the  bleeding  ceased,  and  the  artery  was 
closed  in  the  same  manner  that  it  is  when  the  section 
is  complete. 

From  these  experiments  he  concludes  wounds  of  the 
arteries  of  dogs  are  cured  by  nature  when  they  are  only 
occasioned  by  a  puncture,  or  a  longitudinal*  incision, 
whether  the  artery  bo  denuded  or  not;  but  when 
arising  from  transverse  incLsions  they  are  always  mor- 
tal if  the  artery  be  laid  bare.  If  tlic  artery  retain  its 
sheath,  and  the  wound  be  ^  or  5  of  the  circumference 
it  may  be  cured  by  the  efforts  of  nature  ;  but  it  is  al' 
ways  fatal  if  ^  of  it  be  cut  through.— (See  Quarterly 
Journ.  of  Foreign  Medicine  and  Surgery,  vol.  1,  p. 
26.)  The  inferences  respecting  the  curability  of  a 
wound  extending  through  |  of  the  circumference,  and 
the  incurability  of  one  that  affects  only  ^  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  vessel,  I  should  presume  must  r&. 
quire  farther  examination,  notwithstanding  an  acci 
dental  laintness  produced  by  the  sudden  loss  of  blood 
in  the  first  instance  may  have  been  the  means  of  saving 
one  or  two  of  the  animals  on  which  Beclard  made  his 
experiments. 

This  author  thinks  it  probable  that  a  puncture,  or 
longitudinal  incision,  in  the  artery  of  a  man  may  be 
cured  by  nature ;  but  that  a  transverse  wound  never 
cicatrizes  properly,  as  the  clot  becomes  displaced,  or,  if 
a  cicatrix  be  formed,  it  will  be  distended  and  torn. 

One  fact  made  out  by  the  same  professor  is,  that 
when  an  artery  is  deprived  of  its  sheath  for  an  extent 
greater  than  its  distance  of  retraction,  the  hemorrhage 
is  mortal.  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  look  over  the  ori- 
ginal paper ;  but  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  know  precisely  to  what  sized  arteries  the 
author  is  referring,  when  he  is  making  some  of  the 
above  inferences.  The  size  and  condition  of  each  ani- 
mal, the  subject  of  experiment,  should  also  be  particu- 
larly specified ;  as  experiments  made  on  the  femoral 
artery  of  a  lady's  lapdog  would  surely  not  have  the 
same  results  as  those  performed  on  the  same  artery  of 
a  large  terrier,  setter,  or  Newfoundland  dog. 

According  to  Dr.  Jones,  the  lymph  which  fills  up  the 
wound  of  an  artery  is  poured  out  very  freely  both  from 
the  vessel  and  the  surrounding  parts,  and  it  accumulates 
around  the  artery,  particularly  over  the  wound,  where 
it  Ibrms  a  more  distinct  tumour.  The  exposed  sur- 
rounding parts  at  the  same  time  inflame,  and  pour  out 
coagulating  lymph,  with  which  the  whole  surface  of  the 
wound  becomes  covered,  and  which  completely  excludes 
the  artery  lh)m  the  external  wound.  This  lymph  granu 
lates,  and  the  wound  is  filled  up  and  healed  in  the  usuzt^ 
manner.— (See  Jones  on  Hemorrhage,  p.  113,  iS,c.) 

SURGICAL   MEANS   OF    SUrPRESSING    nKMORRHAQE. 

It  must  be  plain  to  every  one  who  understands  the 
course  of  the  circulation,  that  pressure,  made  on  that 
portion  of  a  wounded  artery  which  adjoins  the  wound 
towards  the  heart,  nmst  check  the  eflltsion  of  blood. 
The  current  of  blood  in  the  veins,  running  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  requires  the  pressure  to  be  applied  to  that 
side  of  the  wound  which  is  most  remote  from  the  heart. 
However,  on  account  of  the  freedom  and  facility  with 
which  the  blood  is  transmitted  through  the  anastomoses, 
from  the  portion  of  the  artery  above  the  point  of  pres- 
sure into  the  lower  continuation  of  the  artery,  such 
pressure  will  often  only  check,  and  not  effectually  stop 
the  bleeding,  unless  the  part  of  the  vessel  directly  below 
the  wound  be  also  compressed  or  secured.  As  pressure 
is  the  most  rational  means  of  impeding  hemor.hage,  so 
it  is  the  most  effectual ;  and  almost  all  the  plans,  em 
ployed  for  this  purpose,  are  only  modifications  of  it. 
The  tourniquet,  the  ligature,  the  application  of  a  roller 
and  compresses,  even  agaric  itself,  only  become  useftil 
in  the  suppression  of  hemorrhage,  on  the  principle  of 
pressure  :  the  cautery,  caustics,  and  stypics,  however, 
have  a  different  mode  of  operation 

In  order  to  prevent  a  wounded  person  from  <'>''"«■  "j^ 
hemorrhage,  Celsus  advised  the  wound  to  be  filled  with 
dry  lint,  over  which  was  laid  a  spongo  d  p|)ed  in  cold 
water,  and  pressed  on  the  part  with  the  h<*iid     B",  no* 
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•withstanding  these  means,  the  hemorrhage  should  con- 
tinue he  recommends  repeatedly  applying  fresh  lint, 
•wet  ■with  vinegar ;  but  he  is  against  the  use  of  corroding 
escharotic  applications,  on  account  of  the  inflammation 
which  they  produce  ;  or  only  sanctions  the  employment 
of  the  mildest  ones.  When  the  hemorrhage  resists 
these  methods,  he  advises  two  ligatures  to  be  applied 
to  the  vjoundcd  part  of  the  vessel,  and  then  dividing 
the  portion  situated  betivcai  them :  "  Quod  si  ilia 
quoque  prnjluvio  vincuntur,  vence,  qu<E  sanguinem 
fundunt,  apprehaidendcB,  circaque  id,  quod  ictu/n  est, 
iuobus  locis  deligandcB,  intercidcndaeque  sunt,  ut  et  in 
se  ipsa  coennt,  et  hnhilomimis  or  a  prcBclusa  habeant.'' 
—{Lib.  5,  cap.  26.)  When  the  ligature  -was  imprac- 
ticable, the  wovnd  bled  dangerously,  and  no  large  nerves 
nor  muscles  were  situated  in  the  bleeding  part  Celsus 
proposed  the  actual  cautery. 

Galen  also  mentions  tying  the  vessels  for  the  purpose 
of  stopping  hemorrhage ;  and  there  are  some  traces  of 
the  same  information  in  other  authors,  who  lived  before 
him,  as  Archigencs  and  Rufus.  Probably,  however, 
the  ligature  was  little  used  at  these  early  periods,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  multitude  of  astringents, 
caustics,  and  other  applications,  which  were  advised 
for  stopping  bleed-lng,  and  in  which  less  confidence 
would  have  been  put,  had  the  use  of  the  ligature  been 
femiliarly  known.  No  one  can  doubt,  that  if  the  old 
surgeons  had  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  ligature,  they  would  soon  have  used  it 
after  amputations;  but  so  far  were  they  from  adopting 
such  practice,  that  Albucasis,  a  long  while  afterward, 
refused  to  amputate  at  the  wrist,  lest  he  should  see  his 
patient  bleed  to  death. 

Pare  is  considered  as  the  first  who  regularly  employed 
the  ligature  atter  amputation.  His  method  having  been 
attacked,  he  modestly  defends  it  in  the  part  of  his 
works  entitled  Apologie,  where  he  takes  great  care  to 
impute  the  origin  of  it  to  the  ancients,  and  cites  many 
of  them  who  have  made  mention  of  it.  However,  he 
thinks  its  utility  in  amputations  of  such  consequence, 
that  he  ascribes  his  first  adoption  of  this  practice  to  in- 
spiration of  the  Deity. 

The  method  in  which  the  ancients  placed  most  con- 
fidence for  stopping  hemorrhage  after  the  amputation 
of  a  limb,  was  the  cauterization  of  the  cut  vessel,  and 
surrounding  flesh.  The  parts  thus  aftected  by  the 
heat  formed  an  eschar,  of  greater  or  less  thickness, 
which  blocked  up  the  opening  of  the  vessel,  and  hin- 
dered the  blood  from  escaping.  The  separation  of  the 
eschar,  however,  which  frequently  took  place  too  soon, 
occasioned  a  return  of  hemorrhage,  and  rendered  it 
the  more  dangerous,  as  its  suppression  was  now  more 
diflicult  than  before  the  cautery  had  been  applied. 
Sometimes  the  instrument,  being  too  much  heated,  im- 
mediately brought  away  with  it  the  eschar.  At  the 
present  time,  the  cautery  is  never  employed  as  a  means 
of  suppressing  hemorrhage,  or,  at  most,  only  in  a  few 
very  unusual  cases,  in  which  neither  compression  nor 
the  ligature  can  be  made  use  of.  In  Great  Britain,  the 
cautery  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  exploded ;  but  in 
France,  the  best  hospital  surgeons  now  and  then  employ 
it  to  stop  bleedings  from  the  antrum  and  the  mouth. 

The  old  surgeons  also  very  commonly  applied  to 
bleeding  parts  pledgets,  dipped  in  boihng  turpentine— a 
practice  that  has  long  been  most  justly  abandoned. 

ASTRINGENTS,    SrVPTICS,    &C. 

Le  Dran,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Operations  of  Surgery, 
says  that  a  button  of  vitriol,  or  alum,  applied  and  pro- 
perly confined  on  the  extremity  of  the  vessel,  is  sulfi- 
cient  to  stop  the  hemorrhage  in  amputations.  Heister 
recommends  the  application  of  vitriol,  in  preference  to 
the  ligature,  in  the  amputation  of  the  foreann.  Great 
praises  have  also  been  conferred  on  agaric,  and  sponge, 
for  their  styptic  properties.  Solutions  of  iron,  and  all 
the  mineral  acids  in  various  forms,  have  been  recom- 
mended to  the  public,  as  remedies  of  the  same  kind, 
and  possessing  great  efllcacy.  The  ancients,  centuries 
ago,  left  no  application  of  this  nature  untried,  and  the 
pretended  discoveries  of  new  and  more  eflTectual  styp- 
tics in  later  times  may  almost  all  be  met  with  in  their 
■writings.  This  fact  merits  particular  notice,  because 
the  little  success  attending  their  practice,  especially 
when  bleeding  from  a  considerable  artery  was  to  be 
suppressed,  clearly  proves  what  litilc  '♦Jiance  ought  to 
be  placed  on  means  of  this  description.-  '  Encyclopidie 
Vithodiqxu,  partLe  Chir.)    T!ie  most  Wi.  '■ch  styptics 


can  do  is  to  stop  hemorrhages  froih  small  arteries ;  bij 
they  ought  never  to  be  trusted  when  large  vessels  ai| 
concerned. 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  cold  air  has  a  styptic  prop 
by  which  expression  I  mean,  that  it  promotes  the  c 
traction  of  the  vessels  ;  for  no  styptics  can  contribr 
to  make  the  blood  coagulate,  though  such  an  erroneous 
idea  is  not  uncommon.  We  frequently  tic,  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  wound,  every  artery  that  betrays  the  least 
disposition  to  bleed,  as  long  as  the  wound  continues 
exposed  to  the  air.  We  bring  the  opposite  sides  of  this 
wound  into  contact,  and  put  the  patient  to  bed.  Not  an 
hour  elapses  before  the  renewal  of  hemorrhage  compels 
us  to  remove  the  dressings.  The  wound  is  again  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  and  again  the  bleeding  ceases.  This 
often  happens  in  the  scrotum,  after  the  removal  of  » 
testicle,  and  on  the  chest,  after  the  removal  of  a  breast. 
The  proper  conduct  in  such  cases,  is  not  to  open  the 
wound  unnecessarily,  but  to  apply  pressure,  or  else  wet 
linen  to  the  i)art,  so  as  to  produce  such  an  evaporation 
from  its  surface,  as  shall  create  a  suflicient  degree  of 
cold  to  stop  the  bleeding.  As  all  styptics  are  more  or 
less  irritating,  no  judicious  practitioners  apply  them  to 
recent  wounds.  However,  for  the  suppression  of  he- 
morrhage from  diseased  surfaces,  where  the  vessels 
seem  to  have  lost  their  natural  disposition  to  contract, 
these  applications  are  sometimes  indicated. 

COMPRESSION. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  all  the  best  means 
checking  hemorrhage  operate  on  the  principle  of  pres"^ 
sure ;  the  actual  and  potential  cautery,  and  some  styp- 
tics excej)ted :  the  first  two  of  which  operate  by  forming 
a  slough,  which  stops  up  the  mouths  of  the  vessels  ; 
while  the  latter  operate  by  promoting  their  contraction. 
Let  us  next  consider  the  various  modifications  of 
pressure. 

In  a  dissertation  on  the  manner  of  stopping  hemi 
rhage,  printed  in  the  M^m.  de  VAcad.  des  Sciences,  an: 
1731,  Petit  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  difierent  articl 
praised  as  infallible  specifics,  would  seldom  or  never 
have  succeeded  without  compression.  Even  when 
caustics  were  employed,  it  was  usual  to  bind  compresses 
tightly  on  the  part,  so  as  to  resist  the  impulse  of  the 
blood  in  the  artery,  and  the  premature  separation  of  the 
eschar.  Had  this  precaution  not  been  taken,  Petit 
lieves  hemorrhage  would  almost  invariably  have 
lowed,  and  indeed,  notwithstanding  the  pains  taken 
avert  it  by  suitable  compression,  it  did  too  frequem 
take  place  on  the  detachment  of  the  eschar.  Petit  has 
noticed  that  the  end  of  a  finger,  gently  compressing  the 
mouth  of  a  vessel,  is  a  suflicient  means  of  stopping  he- 
morrhage from  it,  and  that  nothing  else  would  be 
nece.ssary,  if  the  finger  and  stump  could  always  be 
kept  in  this  posture.  Hence  he  endeavoured  to  obviate 
these  difficulties  by  inventing  a  machine  which  securely 
and  incessantly  executed  the  office  of  the  finger.  The 
instrument  was  a  double  tourniquet,  which,  when  ap- 
plied, compressed  at  once  both  the  extremity  of  the  di- 
vided artery  and  its  trunk  above  the  wound.  The  com- 
pression on  the  end  of  the  vessel  was  permanent ;  that 
on  the  trunk  was  made  only  at  the  time  of  dressing  the 
wound,  or  when  it  was  necessary  to  relax  the  other. 
An  engraving  and  particular  description  of  the  instru- 
ment are  to  be  found  in  Petit's  memoir.  ~ 

Surgeons  formerly  filled  the  cavities  of  wounds 
lint  or  charpie,  and  then  made  pressure  on  the  bleedii 
vessels,  by  applying  compresses  and  a  tight  roller  over 
the  part.  The  practitioners  of  the  present  day  are  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  advantages  of  not  allowing 
any  extraneous  substance  to  intervene  between  the  ~ 
posite  surfaces  of  a  recent  wound,  to  persist  in 
above  plan.  They  know  that  the  sides  of  the  woui 
may  be  brought  into  contact,  and  that  compression 
may  yet  be  adopted,  so  as  both  to  restrain  particular 
hemorrhages,  and  rather  promote  than  retard  the  union 
of  the  wound. 

When  the  blood  does  not  issue  from  any  particular 
vessel,  but  from  numerous  small  ones,  compression  is 
preferable  to  the  ligature.  In  the  employment  of  tha 
latter,  it  would  be  necessary  to  tie  the  whole  surfaos 
of  the  wound.  The  sides  of  the  wound  are  to  be 
brought  accurately  together,  and  compresses  are  then 
to  be  placed  over  the  part,  and  a  roller  to  be  applied 
with  sufficient  tightness  to  make  eflTectual  pressure,  but 
not  so  forcibly  as  to  produce  any  chance  of  the  circula 
tion  in  the  limb  being  completely  stopped 
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If,  in  bleed  gs  from  large  artl-rics,  compression  can 
•▼er  be  prudently  tried,  it  is  when  these  vessels  lie  mi- 
mediately  over  a  bone.  Bleedings  from  the  radial  and 
temporal  arteries  are  generally  cited  as  cases  of  this 
kind,  though  from  the  many  instances  of  failure  which 
1  have  seen  happen  where  the  first  of  these  vessels  is 
concerned,  I  should  be  reluctant  either  to  advise  or 
make  such  an  attempt.  Compression  is  sometimes 
tried,  when  the  brachial  artery  is  wounded  in  phlebo- 
tomy. Here  it  is  occasionally  tried,  in  preference  to 
the  ligature,  because  the  latter  cannot  be  employed 
without  an  operation  to  expose  the  artery. 

When  there  is  a  small  wound  in  a  large  artery,  the 
following  plan  may  be  tried :  a  tourniquet  is  to  be  ap- 
plied, so  as  to  command  tlie  flow  of  blood  into  the 
vessel.  The  edcces  of  the  external  Avound  are  next  to 
be  brought  into  contact.  Then  a  compress,  shaped 
like  a  blunt  cone,  and  which  is  best  formed  of  a  series 
of  compresses,  gradually  increasing  in  size,  is  to  be 
placed  with  its  apex  exactly  on  the  situation  of  the 
wound  in  the  artery.  This  graduated  compress,  as 
it  is  termed,  is  then  to  be  bound  on  the  part  with  a 
roller. 

In  this  manner,  I  once  healed  a  wound  of  the  super- 
ficial palmar  arch,  in  a  young  lady  in  Great  Pulteney- 
street.  The  outward  wound  was  very  small,  and 
though  the  hemorrhage  was  profuse,  I  conceived  that 
it  might  be  permanently  stopped,  if  compression  could 
be  so  made  as  to  keep  the  external  wound  incessantly 
and  firmly  covered  for  the  space  of  a  day  or  two.  At 
first,  I  tried  a  compress  of  lint,  bound  on  the  part  with 
a  roller;  but  this  proving  ineffectual,  I  took  some 
pieces  of  money,  from  the  size  of  a  farthing  to  that  of 
a  half-crown,  and,  wrapping  them  up  in  linen,  put  the 
smallest  one  accurately  over  the  wound,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  cover  it.  Then  the  others  were  arranged, 
and  all  of  them  were  firmly  confined  with  a  roller, 
and  the  arm  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  in  a  sling.  They 
were  taken  off  after  three  days,  and  no  hemorrhage 
ensued. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  palmar  fascia,  in  this 
instance,  would  prevent  the  compression  from  operat- 
ing on  the  vessel ;  but  the  case  shows  that  this  artery, 
when  wounded,  is  capable  of  healing,  if  the  blood  be 
completely  prevented  from  getting  out  of  the  external 
■wound  by  the  proper  application  of  compression. 
Were  the  outer  wound  too  large  to  admit  of  this  plan, 
St  would  probably  be  the  safest  practice  to  cut  down, 
at  once,  to  the  ulnar  artery,  and  put  a  ligature  round 
It,  though,  as  this  would  only  certainly  stop  the  bleed- 
ing from  one  end  of  the  vessel  in  the  hand,  pressure  on 
the  wound  would  yet  be  necessary.  I  have  never  seen 
a  surgeon  succeed  in  taking  up  the  artery  in  the  hand. 

Besides  compressing  the  wounded  part  of  the  artery, 
some  surgeons  also  apply  a  longitudinal  compress  over 
the  track  of  the  vessel  above  the  wound,  with  a  view 
3f  weakening  the  flow  of  blood  into  it.  Whatever 
good  effect  it  may  have  in  this  way,  is  more  than  coun- 
lerbalanced  by  the  difiiculty  which  it  must  create  to 
the  circulation  in  the  arm.  If  the  graduated  compress 
oe  properly  arranged,  an  effusion  ol'  blood  cannot  pos- 
Bibly  happen,  and  pressure  along  the  course  of  the  ar- 
tery must  at  all  events  be  unnecessary.  After  relax- 
ing the  tourniquet,  if  no  blood  escape  from  the  artery, 
the  surgeon  (supposing  it  to  be  the  brachial  artery 
wounded)  should  feel  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  in  order 
to  ascertain  that  the  compression  employed  is  not  so 
powerful  as  entirely  to  impede  the  circulation  in  the 
forearm  and  hand.  The  arm  is  to  be  kept  quietly  in  a 
sling,  and,  in  forty-eight  hours,  if  no  bleeding  take 
place,  there  will  be  great  reason  to  expect  that  the  case 
will  do  well.  In  another  work,  I  have  given  an  engrav- 
ing and  description  of  an  instrument  invented  by 
Plenck,  for  making  pressure  on  the  wounded  brachial 
artery,  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  without  pressing  upon 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  limb  and  consequently 
without  Htofiping  the  circulation.  No  one,  however, 
would  prefer  compression  when  large  arteries  are  in- 
jured, except  in  the  kind  of  cases  to  which  we  have 
just  now  adverted,  or  in  those  in  which  the  wounded 
vessel  can  be  firmly  comi)re8sed  apain.st  a  subjacent 
bone.  Sometimes  the  compresses  slip  off,  or  the  band- 
ages become  slack,  and  a  fatal  hemorrhage  may  arise ; 
and  a  still  greater  rink  is  that  of  morliftcation  from 
the  constricted  state  of  the  limb.  When  the  metho<l  is 
tried,  the  tourniquet  should  always  be  left  loosely 
round  the  limb,  ready  to  he  tightened  in  an  Instant 


Sometimes  the  external  wound  heals,  while  the  open- 
ing in  the  artery  remains  unclosed,  and  a  felse  aneu- 
rism is  the  consequence, 

TOURNIQX'ET. 

When  hemorrhage  takes  place  from  a  large  artery  tn 
one  of  the  limbs,  where  the  vessel  can  be  conveniently 
compressed  above  the  wound  in  it,  a  tourniquet,  judi- 
ciously applied,  never  fails  to  put  an  immediate  stop  to 
the  bleeding. 

Before  the  invention  of  this  instrument,  which  did  not 
take  place  till  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  surgery 
was  really  a  very  defective  art  No  important  opera- 
tion could  be  undertaken  on  the  extremities,  without 
placing  the  patient  in  the  most  imminent  peril ;  and 
many  M-ounds  were  mortal,  which,  with  the  aid  of  this 
simple  contrivance,  would  not  have  been  attended  with 
the  least  danger. 

The  first  invention  of  the  tourniquet  has  been  claimed 
by  different  surgeons,  and  even  different  nations.  But, 
whoever  was  the  Inventor,  it  was  first  presented  to  the 
public  in  a  form  exceedingly  simple  ;  so  much  so,  in- 
deed, that  it  seems  extraordinary  that  its  invention  did 
not  happen  sooner.  A  small  pad  being  placed  on 
the  princii)al  artery  of  a  limb,  a  band  was  applied  over 
it,  so  as  to  encircle  the  limb  twice.  Then  a  stick  was 
introduced  between  the  two  circles  of  the  band,  which 
was  twisted :  thus  the  pad  was  made  completely  to 
stop  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel. 

Although  in  the  Armamentarium  Chirurgicum  of 
Scultetus  there  is  a  plate  of  a  machine  invented  by 
this  author  for  compressing  the  radial  artery  by  means 
of  a  screw,  J.  L.  Petit  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the 
first  who  brought  the  tourniquet  to  perfection,  by  com- 
bining the  circular  band  with  a  screw,  so  that  the 
greatest  pressure  may  operate  on  the  principal  artery. 

The  advantages  of  the  modern  tourniquet  are,  that 
its  pressure  can  be  regulated  with  the  utmost  exact- 
ness ;  that  it  operates  chiefly  on  the  point  where  the 
pad  is  placed,  and  where  the  main  artery  lies ;  that  it 
does  not  require  the  aid  of  an  assistant  to  keep  it 
tense ;  that  it  completely  commands  the  flow  of  blood 
into  a  limb ;  that  it  can  be  relaxed  or  tightened  in  a 
moment ;  and  that,  when  there  is  reason  to  fear  a  sud- 
den renewal  of  hemorrhage,  it  can  be  left  slackly  round 
the  limb,  and,  in  case  of  need,  tightened  in  an  instant. 
Its  utility,  however,  is  confined  to  the  limbs,  and  as  the 
pressure  necessary  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  through, 
the  principal  artery  completely  prevents  the  return 
of  blood  through  the  veins,  its  application  cannot  be 
made  very  long  without  inducing  mortification.  It  ia 
only  of  use  also  in  putting  a  sudden  stop  to  profuse 
hemorrhages  for  a  time,  that  is,  until  the  surgeon  has 
put  in  practice  some  means,  the  effect  of  which  is 
more  permanent. 

LIGATURE, 

The  ancients  were  quite  unacquainted  with  the  use 
of  the  tourniquet,  and  though  some  of  their  writers 
have  made  mention  of  the  ligature,  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  known  how  to  make  proper  use  of  it,  nor  to 
have  possessed  any  other  certain  means  of  suppress- 
ing hemorrhage  from  wounds.  In  modern  times,  it  is 
easily  comprehensible,  that  when  any  great  operation 
was  undertaken,  while  surgery  was  so  imperfect,  there 
was  more  likelihood  of  the  patient's  life  being  short- 
ened than  lengthened,  by  what  was  attempted.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  old- 
practitioners  should  have  taken  immense  pains  to  in- 
vent a  great  many  topical  astringents.  But  now  that 
the  ligature  is  known  to  be  a  means  which  is  safer  and. 
less  painful  than  former  methods,  no  longer  search  need 
be  made  for  specifics  against  hemorrhage. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  set  down  as  a  rule  in  surgery, 
that  whenever  large  arteries  are  wounded,  nc  styptic 
application  should  ever  be  employed,  but  immediate  re- 
course had  to  the  ligature,  as  being,  when  properly 
applied,  the  most  simple  and  safe  of  all  methods. 

In  order  to  qualify  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  best 
mode  of  applying  ligatures  to  arteries,  I  shall  first  ex- 
plain to  him  their  effect  on  these  vessels,  as  related  by 
Dr.  Jones. 

This  gentleman  learned  from  Dr.  J.  Thomson,  of 
Edinburgh,  that  in  every  instance  in  which  o  ligature 
is  applied  around  an  artery,  without  inclndinjr  thesur-- 
rounding  parts,  the  internal  coat  of  the  vessel  is  tomt 
tfcrotigh  by  it ;  and  that  this  fact  had  l>ecn  orij{in«lly 
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noticed  by  Desault.  Dr.  Thomson  even  demonstrated 
to  Dr.  Jones,  on  a  portion  of  artery  taken  from  the  hu- 
man subject,  that  the  internal  and  middle  coats  are 
divided  by  the  ligature.— (/oraes,  p.  126.) 

This  led  Dr.  Jones  to  make  some  experiraents  on  the 
arteries  of  dogs  and  horses,  tendmg  to  the  conclusion, 
that  wfien  several  ligatures  are  applied  round  an  ar- 
tery with  sufficient  tightness  to  cut  through  its  internal 
and  middle  coats,  although  the  cords  be  immediately 
afterward  removed,  the  vessel  will  always  become  im- 
pervious at  the  part  which  was  tied,  as  far  as  the  first 
collateral  branches  above  and  below  the  obstructed 
part.  Dr.  Jones  thinks  it  reasouable  to  expect  that  the 
obstruction  produced  in  the  arteries  of  dogs  and  horses, 
in  the  manner  he  lias  related,  "  might  be  effected  by 
the  same  treatment  in  the  arteries  of  the  human  sub- 
ject ;  and,  if  it  should  prove  successful,  it  might  be 
employed  in  some  of  the  most  important  cases  in  sur- 
gery. The  success  of  the  late  important  improve- 
ments wliich  have  been  introduced  in  the  operation  for 
aneurism,  may  perhaps  appear  to  most  surgeons  to 
have  rendered  that  operation  sufficiently  simple  and 
safe  ;  but  if  it  be  possible  to  produce  obstruction  in  the 
canal  of  an  artery  of  the  human  subject  in  the  above- 
mentioned  manner,  may  it  not  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  the  cure  of  aneurism ;  inasmuch  as  notliing 
need  be  done  to  prevent  the  immediate  union  of  the  ex- 
ternal wound?"  Dr.  Jones  next  questions  whether 
this  mode  of  obstructing  the  passage  of  blood  through 
the  arteries  may  not  also  be  advantageously  practised 
in  cases  of  bronchocele  1—{P.  136.) 

Subsequent  experimenters  have  not  been  equally  suc- 
cessful with  Dr.  Jones  in  obtaining  the  obliteration  of 
the  cavity  of  the  vessel  after  this  operation.  Did  this 
difference  depend  upon  their  having  tied  the  vessel 
only  in  one  place  1  Mr.  Hodgson  tried  the  experiment 
in  two  instances  upon  the  carotid  arteries  of  dogs  ;  and 
in  neither  of  them  was  the  cavity  of  the  vessel  oblite- 
rated. The  same  experiment  has  been  repeated  by 
several  surgeons  upon  the  arteries  of  dogs  and  horses; 
but  in  no  example,  as  fai  as  Mr.  Hodgson  knows,  has 
the  complete  obliteration  of  the  cavity  of  the  vessel 
been  accomplished.  However,  as  an  eflfusion  of  lymph 
is  an  invariable  consequence  of  the  operation,  the  want 
of  union  is  owing  to  the  opposite  sides  of  the  vessel 
not  being  retained  in  a  state  of  contact,  so  as  to  allow 
of  their  adhesion. — (See  Observations  on  the  Applica- 
tion of  the  Ligature  to  Arteries,  <^c.  by  B.  Travers, 
vol.  4,  Med.  Chir.  Trans.)  The  presence  of  the  liga- 
ture, in  the  common  mode  of  its  application,  effects 
this  object ;  and  for  the  success  of  Dr.  Jones's  experi- 
ment, it  appeared  only  necessary  that  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  wounded  vessel  should  be  retained  in  contact 
until  their  adhesion  is  sufficiently  accomplished  to  re- 
sist the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  tube.  This 
object  might  probably  be  effected  by  compression ;  but 
the  inconveniences  attending  such  a  degree  of  pressure 
as  shall  retain  the  opposite  sides  of  an  artery  in  con- 
tact at  the  bottom  of  a  recent  wound,  are  too  great  to 
permit  its  employment.  It  occurred  to  Mr.  Travers, 
that  if  a  ligature  were  applied  to  an  artery,  and  suf- 
fered to  remain  only  a  few  hours,  the  adhesion  of  the 
wounded  surfaces  would  be  sufficiently  accomplished 
to  ensure  the  obliteration  of  the  canal ;  and  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  ligature  at  this  period,  the  inconveniences 
attending  its  stay  would  be  obviated.  The  danger  pro- 
duced by  the  continuance  of  a  ligature  upon  an  artery 
arises  from  the  irritation  which,  as  a  foreign  body,  it 
produces  in  its  coats.  Ulceration  has  never  been  ob- 
served to  commence  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
aAer  the  application  of  a  ligature;  while  it  is  an  ascer- 
tained fact  that  lymph  is  in  a  favourable  state  for  or- 
ganization in  less  than  six  hours,  in  a  wound  the  sides 
of  which  are  preserved  in  contact. — {Jones,  chap.  4, 
exp.  1.)  If  it  be  sufficient,  therefore,  to  ensure  their 
adhesion,  that  the  wounded  coats  of  an  artery  be  kept 
in  contact  by  a  ligature  only  three  or  four  hours,  ulcer- 
ation and  sloughing  may  in  a  great  degree  be  obviated 
by  promoting  the  immediate  adhesion  of  the  wound. 
Justified  by  this  reasoning,  Mr.  Travers  performed 
several  experiments,  by  which  he  ascertained,  that  if 
a  ligature  be  kept  six,  two  hours,  or  even  one  hour 
upon  the  carotid  artery  of  a  horse,  and  then  removed, 
the  adhesion  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  secure  the  per- 
manent obliteration  of  the  canal.  It  appeared  probable 
that  the  same  result  would  be  obtained  upon  the 
healthy  artery  of  a  humaa  subject.— (fTodg-^on  an  the 
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Diseases  of  Arteries,  <\-c.  p.  228,  et  seq.)    Mr.  A..  C,- 
Hutchison,  in  the  year  1800,  tied  the  brach.al  arterie* 
of  two  dogs,  and  removed  the  ligatures  immediate) 
after  their  application.    In  both  instances,  the  compl( 
obliteration  of  the  canal  of  the  artery  was  the  coi 
quence  of  the  operation. — (See  Practical  Observati 
in  Surgery,  p.  103.)    He  has  also  tried  this  method, 
modified  by  Mr.  Travers,  in  an  operation  which 
performed  for  a  popliteal  aneurism  in  a  sailor,  in  Novi 
1813.    A  double  ligature  was  passed  under  the  femo: 
artery.    The  ligatures  were  tied  with  loops  or  sli] 
knots,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  vessel  bei 
left  undivided  between  them.    All  that  now  remain 
of  the  pulsation  in  the  tumour  was  a  slight  unduh 
tory  motion.    Nearly  six  hours  having  elapsed  froi 
the  application  of  the  ligatures,  the  wound  was  ca: 
fully  opened,  and  the  ligatures  untied  and  remov 
without  the  slightest  disturbance  of  the  vessel. 
less  than  half  a  minute  afterward  the  artery  became 
distended  with  blood,  and  the  pulsations  in  the  tumour 
were  as  strong  as  they  had  been  before  the  operation. 
Mr.  Hutchison  then  applied  two  fresh  ligatures;  b 
morrhage  afterward  came  on ;  amputation  was  pel 
formed,  and  the  patient  died. — (See  Practical  Observ 
tions  in  Surgery,  p.  102,  Src.)    Now,  as  Mr.  Hutchison 
chose  to  apply  other  ligatures,  on  finding  that  the  pul- 
sation returned,  the  above  case  only  proves  that  the 
artery  was  not  obliterated  in  about  six  hours,  and  W( 
are  left  in  the  dark  respecting  the  grand  questioi 
namely,  whether  the  vessel  would  have  become  obi 
terated  by  the  effusion  of  coagulating  lymph  and 
adhesive  inflammation,  notwithstanding  the  return  of 
circulation  through  it.    As  for  the  hemorrhage  which 
occurred,  I  think  it  might  have  been  expected,  consider- 
ing the  disturbance  and  irritation  which  the  artery 
must  have  sustained  in  the  proceedings  absolutely  ne- 
oessary  for  the  application  of  not  less  than  four  liga- 
tures, and  the  removal  of  two  of  them.    According  to 
my  ideas,  only  one  ligature  ought  to  have  been  used, 
and  none  of  the  artery  detached.    We  also  have  no  de- 
scription of  the  sort  of  ligatures  which  were  employed ; 
an  essential  piece  of  information  m  forming  a  judg- 
ment of  the  merits  of  the  preceding  method.    The 
application,  removal,  and  reapplication  of  ligatures 
are  not  consistent  with  the  wise  principles  inculcated 
by  the  late  Dr.  Jones,  and  have,  in  more  instances  than 
that  recorded  by  my  friend  Mr.  Hutchison,  brought  on 
ulceration  of  the  artery  and  hemorrhage.    For  farther 
information  on  the  question  concerning  the  propriei 
of  withdrawing  the  ligature  previously  to  its  detac] 
ment,  see  the  article  Aneurism. 

From  Dr.  Jones's  experiments,  it  appears  that 
first  effects  of  a  ligature  upon  an  artery  are,  a  coi 
plete  division  of  its  internal,  and  middle  coats, 
bringing  of  its  wounded  surfaces  into  contact  with  eai 
other,  and  an  obstruction  to  the  circulation  of  the  bl 
through  its  canal.    There  must  be  a  small  quantity  of 
stagnant  blood  just  within  the  extremity  of  the  artery 
but  this  does  not,  in  every  instance,  immediately  form 
a  coagulum  capable  of  filling  up  the  canal  of  the  artery. 
In  most  cases,  only  a  slender  coagulum  is  formed  at 
first,  which  gradually  becomes  larger   by  successive 
coagulations  of  the  blood  ;  and  hence  the  coagulum  i.i 
always  at  first  of  a  tapering  form,  with  its  base  at  the 
extremity  of  the  artery.    But,  as  Dr.  Jones  remarks, 
formation  of  this  coagulum  is  not  material ;  for  s 
after  the  ligature  has  been  applied,  the  end  of  the  arte: 
inflames,  and  the  wounded  internal  surface  of  its  cam 
being  kept  in  close  contact  by  the  ligature,  adheres  and 
converts  this  portion  of  the  artery  into  an  impervious 
and,  at  first,  slightly  conical  sac.    It  is  to  the  eflHised 
lymph  that  the  base  of  the  coagulum  adheres,  when 
found  to  be  adherent.    Lymph  is  also  effused  between 
the  coats  of  the  artery,  and  among  the  parts  surrou 
ing  its  extremity.    In  a  little  time,  the  ligature  ma! 
the  part  on  which  it  is  directly  applied  ulcerate, 
acting  as  a  tent,  a  small  aperture  is  formed  in  the  la; 
of  lymph  effused  over  the  artery.    Through  this  a] 
ture  a  small  quantity  of 'pus  is  discharged,  as  long 
the  ligature  remains ;  and  finally,  the  ligature  itself  al 
escapes,  and  the  little  cavity  which  it  has  occasion 
granulates  and  fills  up,  and  the  external  wound  h 
leaving  the  cellular  substance  a  little  beyond  the 
of  the  artery  much  thickened  and  mAw&ied.— {Jones, 
p.  159.  161.) 

In  short,  when  an  artery  is  properly  tied,  the  folio* 
ing  are  the  eflects,  as  enumerated  by  Dr.  Jones 
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1  1  o  cut  through  tho  internal  and  middle  coats  of 
the  artery,  and  to  bring  the  wounded  surfaces  into  per- 
■  • -i  apposition. 

1  To  occasion  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  coUa- 

.  il  branches. 

o.  To  allowthe  formation  of  a  coagulum  of  blood  just 
within  the  artery,  provided  a  collateral  branch  be  not 
very  near  the  ligature.  It  merits  particular  notice, 
however,  that  though  the  nearness  of  a  collateral  branch 
prevents  the  formation  of  the  coagulum,  it  cannot  always 
prevent  the  com])letion  of  the  adhesive  process.  In  the 
experiments  made  on  the  arteries  of  horses  and  dogs  by 
Mr.  Travers,  the  ligature  was  purposely  applied  close 
to  large  collateral  branches,  yet  the  vessels  were  safely 
obUterated.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  658. 
660.) 

4.  To  excite  inflammation  in  the  internal  and  middle 
coats  of  the  artery,  by  having  cut  them  through,  and, 
consequently,  to  give  rise  to  an  elTusion  of  lymph,  by 
which  the  wounded  surfaces  are  united,  and  the  canal 
is  rendered  impervious;  to  produce  a  simultaneous 
inflammation  on  the  corresponding  external  surface  of 
the  artery,  by  which  it  becomes  very  much  thickened 
with  effused  lymph;  and,  at  the  same  time,  from  the 
exposure  and  Inevitable  wounding  of  the  surrounding 
parts,  to  occasion  inflammation  in  them,  and  an  effusion 
of  lymph,  which  covers  the  artery,  and  forms  the  sur- 
fece  of  the  wound. 

5.  To  produce  ulceration  in  the  part  of  the  artery 
around  which  the  ligature  is  immediately  applied,  viz, 
its  external  coat. 

6.  To  produce  indirectly  a  complete  obliteration,  not 
only  of  the  canal  of  the  artery,  but  even  of  the  artery 
itself,  to  the  collateral  branches  on  both  sides  of  the 
part  which  has  been  tied. 

7.  To  give  rise  to  an  enlargement  of  the  collateral 
branches. — {Jones,  p.  163,  164.) 

Every  part  of  an  artery  is  organized  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  other  soft  parts,  and  its  coats  are  suscep- 
tible ofihe  same  process  of  adhesion,  ulceration,  &c.  as 
the  other  parts  are.  Hence,  the  precautions  taken  to 
secure  the  adhesion  of  other  parts  should  be  observed 
for  the  same  purpose  with  regard  to  an  artery.  The 
vessel  is  put  in  a  state  to  admit  of  adhesion  by  the  liga- 
ture, which,  when  properly  applied,  cuts  through  its 
internal  and  middle  coats,  keeps  their  cut  surfaces  in 
contact,  and  affords  them  an  opportuuity  of  uniting  by 
the  adhesive  inflammation,  as  other  cut  surfaces  do. 
The  immediate  stoppage  of^the  bleeding  is  merely  the 
incipient  and  temporary  part  of  what  the  ligature  has  to 
accomplish ;  it  has  also  to  eflect  the  adhesion  of  the 
internal  and  middle  coats  of  the  artery,  which,  being  the 
thing  on  which  the  permanent  supjjression  of  hemor- 
rhage depends,  is  the  most  important.  The  size  and 
form  of  the  ligature,  whether  completely  flat  or  irregu- 
lar, have  not  been,  as  Dr.  Jones  remarks,  sufficiently 
attended  to;  nor  is  the  degree  of  force  employed  in 
tying  the  artery  often  considered.  Some  surgeons, 
wishing  to  guard  against  the  ligature  slipping  off,  tie  it 
with  very  considerable  force ;  while  others,  apprehen- 
sive of  cutting  through  the  arterj-,  or  of  occasionmg  too 
early  a  separation  of  the  ligature,  draw  it  only  suffi- 
ciently tight  just  to  prevent  the  escape  of  blood.  A 
broad,  flat  ligature  is  not  likely  to  make  such  a  wound 
in  the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  the  artery  as  is  most 
favourable  to  adhesion,  because  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  tie  it  smoothly  round  the  vessel,  which  is  very  likely 
to  be  thrown  into  folds  or  puckered  by  it,  and  conse- 
quently to  have  an  irregular  bruised  wound  made  in  its 
middle  and  internal  coats.  By  covering  also  a  consi- 
derable space  of  the  external  coat,  it  may  destroy  the 
ver>- vessels  whicli  pass  on  it  in  their  way  to  the  cut 
surfaces  of  the  inner  coats,  and  thus  render  them  inca- 
pable of  inflaming.  Even  .supposing  the  wound  to  unite, 
still  such  a  ligature  may  cover  that  part  of  the  external 
coat  wliich  is  directly  over  the  newly  united  part,  and, 
consequently,  as  soon  as  it  has  produced  ulceration 
through  the  external  coat,  it  will  cause  the  same  effect 
on  the  newly  united  parts,  and,  of  course,  secondarj' 
hemorrhage. — (Jones, ;;.  168.) 

When  a  ligature  is  of  an  irregular  form,  it  is  apt  to 
rut  through  the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  an  artery 
more  completely  at  sotTie  parts  than  others;  but  these 
coats  must  be  perfectly  cut  through,  in  order  to  produce 
an  eflrh.sion  of  lymph  from  the  inside  of  the  vessel, 
"which  seems  to  adhere  rnont  securrly  at  its  rut  sur- 
faces. 


Also,  when  the  ligature  is  not  applied  with  sufficient 
tightness,  the  inner  coats  of  the  artery  will  not  be  pro- 
perly cut  through.  Dr.  Jones  thinks  that  the  ligature, 
Deuig  sometimes  put  on  so  as  to  deviate  from  a  circle, 
nas  a  tendency  to  produce  secondary  hemorrhage. 

Dr.  Jones  conceives  that  ligatures  are  best  when 
tney  are  round  and  very  firm  ;  and  he  adds,  that  thotigh 
on  y  a  sUglu  forceis  necessary  to  cut  through  the  inter- 
nal and  nnddle  coats  of  an  artery,  it  is  better  to  tie  the 
vessel  more  tightly  than  is  necessary  merely  to  cut 
through  Its  mner  coats,  because  the  cut  surfaces  wiU 
thus  be  more  certainly  kept  in  contact;  the  separation 
of  the  hgature  expedited  ;  and  the  danger  of  ulceration 
spreading  to  the  newly  cicatrized  part  diminished.  Th« 
external  part  will  never  ulcerate  through  before  the 
inner  ones  have  adhered.  The  limb,  however,  should 
be  kept  in  a  perfectly  quiet  state. 

I  am  sincerely  glad  to  find  that  so  accurate  an  ob- 
server as  Dr.  Jones  has  refuted  the  idna  that  ligatures 
occasionally  slip  off  the  vessels,  in  consequence  of  the 
violent  impulse  of  the  blood.  In  fact,  the  blood  does  not 
continue  to  be  impelled  against  the  extremhy  of  the 
artery,  w-ith  the  same  impetuosity  with  which  it  circu- 
lated through  the  vessel  before  it  was  tied.  The  blood 
is  immediately  determined  into  the  collateral  branches, 
nor  is  there  any  pulsation  for  some  way  above  the 
ligature. 

Dr.  Jones  much  more  rationally  imputes  this  occa- 
sional accident  either  to  the  clumsiness  of  the  ligature, 
which  prevents  its  lying  compactly  and  securely  round 
the  artery,  or  to  its  not  having  been  applied  with  suffi- 
cient tightness ;  or  to  its  having  that  very  insecure  hold 
of  the  vessel  which  the  deviation  from  tiie  circular 
appUcation  must  occasion.— (P.  173.) 

Dr.  Jones  is  of  opinion,  that  in  cases  of  aneurism,  in 
which  the  artery  has  only  been  tied  with  one  ligature, 
and  left  undivided,  and  in  which  secondary  hemorrhage 
has  arisen,  that  this  has  most  probably  been  owing 
either  to  a  diseased  state  of  the  artery ;  to  various  con- 
trivances for  compressing  a  large  portion  of  the  vessel ; 
to  having  a  loose  ligature  above  the  one  whirh  is  tied ; 
or,  lastly,  to  not  tying  the  artery  sufficiently  tight  to 
cut  through  the  internal  and  middle  coats,  so  as  to  fit 
them  for  adhesion.  The  latter  fault  can  hardly  fail  to 
produce  a  gradual  Tilceration  of  those  coats,  and  of 
course  bring  on  hemorrhage,  which  returns  with  greater 
violence  as  the  ulceration  advances. — (P.  176.) 

These  reflections  must  also  obviously  explain  why 
Scarpa's  practice  of  using  a  largish  ligature,  with  the 
intervention  of  a  piece  of  cloth  between  the  cord  and 
the  vessel,  for  the  express  purpose  of  hindering  the 
inner  coats  of  the  vessel  from  being  divided,  must  be 
objectionable,  because  it  may  be  set  down  as  an  axiom 
in  all  operations  where  large  arteries  are  to  be  tied, 
that  the  quantity  of  extraneous  substances  in  the  wound, 
and  particularly  of  such  as  are  in  contact  with  the  ar- 
tery, should  be  diminished  as  much  as  possible.  And 
though  I  may  be  disposed  to  go  so  far  with  Scarpa  as  to 
believe  that  the  interposition  of  a  piece  of  cork  or  wood 
is  worse  than  that  of  a  cylinder  of  hnen,  I  cannot  accede 
to  the  proposition  that  the  latter  is  free  from  objection, 
because  it  rather  acts  as  a  cushion  than  as  a  body 
likely  to"  bruise. — (See  Mem.  on  the  Ligature  of  Arte- 
ries, p.  44.) 

With  the  diflferences  in  the  constitutions  of  man  and 
animals,  I  know  that  the  results  of  experiments  on  the 
latter  can  never  bo  looked  upon  as  a  positive  proof  of 
what  would  happen  from  the  same  experiments  per- 
formed on  the  human  subject.  The  stronger  or  weaker 
impulse  of  the  heart,  the  more  or  less  coagulable  nature 
of  the  blood,  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  general  and 
local  irritability,  the  more  or  less  quick  tendency  to 
adhesive  inflammation  and  ulceration,  are  circumstances 
which  must  make  in  diflTerent  animals  the  same  experi- 
ments lead  to  opposite  results.  The  question  whether 
a  small  round  ligature,  or  a  larger  flat  one,  with  a 
piece  of  linen  between  it  and  the  vessel,  be  best,  must 
therefore,  after  all,  be  decided,  not  by  Dr.  Jones's  expe- 
riments, nor  those  of  Scarpa,  or  Mislel,  but  by  the  prac- 
tice of  surgery  on  the  human  body ;  and  that  the  prin 
ciples  defended  in  this  Dictionary  are  on  the  whole  to 
be  preferred,  can  hardly  be  questioned  by  any  man  who 
knows  how  much  less  O-equent  secondary  hemorrhage 
now  is  in  this  metropolis  than  it  was  formerly,  wlien 
those  principles  were  neither  observed  nor  compre- 
hended.—(See  AmputatioTt,  Aneurism,  Artericf,  and 
Ligature.) 
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Dr.  Jones  beems  to  consider,  that  tlie  advantage  of 
flie  retraction  of  the  divided  artery  within  the  cellular 
membrane  is  compensated,  iu  the  case  of  the  undivided 
artery,  by  the  speedy  and  profuse  effusion  of  lymph, 
^hich  takes  place  over  and  round  the  vessel  at  the  tied 


part. 


and  even  covers  the  ligature  itself.     Another 


cause  of  secondary  hemorrhage  is,  tte  including  of 
other  parts  in  the  ligature,  together  with  the  artery; 
by  doing  which  the  division  of  the  inner  coats  of  the 
vessel  may  be  prevented. 

In  the  valuable  publication  of  Dr.  Jones  to  which  I 
have  so  freely  adverted,  some  secondary  hemorrhages 
are  also  imputed  to  the  hidden  separation  or  laceration 
of  the  recently  united  parts  of  an  artery,  by  premature 
and  extraordinary  exertions  of  the  patient.  Hence,  he 
strongly  insists  on  keeping  a  limb  in  which  a  large  ar- 
tery has  been  tied  perfectly  at  rest. 

I  shall  conclude  these  remarks  on  the  ligature  with  a 
few  practical  rules. 

1.  Always  tie  a  large  artery  as  separately  as  possible, 
but  still  let  the  ligature  be  a])plied  to  a  part  of  the  ves- 
sel which  is  close  to  its  natural  connexions. 

Besides  the  reasons  for  this  practice  already  speci- 
fied, we  may  observe,  that  including  other  substances 
in  the  ligature  causes  immense  pain,  and  a  larger  part 
of  a  wound  to  remain  disunited.  The  ligature  is  also 
apt  to  become  loose,  as  soon  as  the  substance  between 
it  and  the  artery  sloughs  or  ulcerates.  Sometimes  the 
ligature,  thus  applied,  forms  a  circular  furrow  in  the 
flesh,  and  remains  a  tedious  lime  incapable  of  a  sepa- 
ration. 

The  blood-vessels  being  organized  like  other  living 
parts,  the  healing  of  a  wounded  artery  can  only  take 
place  favourably  when  that  part  of  the  vessel  which 
is  immediately  contiguous  to  the  ligature  continues  to 
receive  a  due  supply  of  blood  through  its  vasa  vaso- 
rum,  which  are  ramifications  of  the  collateral  arteries. 
Hence  the  disadvantage  of  putting  a  ligature  round 
the  middle  of  aportion  of  an  artery,  which  has  been  sepa- 
rated from  its  surrounding  connexions ;  and  hence  the 
utility  of  making  the  knot  as  closely  as  possible  to  that 
part  of  the  vessel  which  lies  undisturbed  among  the 
surrounding  flesh. 

Small  arteries  neither  allow  nor  require  those  minute 
attentions  to  the  mode  of  tying  them. 

2.  When  a  divided  artery  is  large,  open-mouthed,  and 
quite  visible,  it  is  best  to  take  hold  of  it,  and  raise  its 
extremity  a  little  way  above  the  surface  of  the  wound 
wth  a  pair  of  forceps.  When  the  vessel  is  smaller, 
the  tenaculum  is  the  most  convenient  instrument. 

3.  While  the  surgeon  holds  the  vessel  in  this  way, 
the  assistant  is  to  place  the  noose  of  the  ligature  round 
it,  and  tie  it  according  to  the  above  directions.  In 
order  that  the  noose  may  not  rise  too  high,  and  even 
above  the  mouth  of  the  artery,  when  it  is  tightened,  the 
ends  of  the  ligature  must  be  drawn  as  horizontally  as 
possible,  which  is  best  done  with  the  thumbs.  A  knot 
is  next  to  be  made. 

4.  As  ligatures  always  operate  in  wounds  as  extra- 
neous bodies,  and  one-half  of  each  is  sufficient  for  the 
removal  of  the  noose  when  detached,  ihc  other  should 
be  cut  off  close  to  the  knot,  and  taken  away. 

As  we  have  explained  in  the  article  Amputation,  and 
as  we  shall  notice  again  in  speaking  of  the  Ligature, 
trials  have  of  late  years  been  made  of  the  practice  of 
cutting  off  both  ends  of  the  ligature  close  to  the  knot, 
with  a  view  of  diminishing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  quan- 
tity of  extraneous  substances  in  the  wound.  This 
plan  requires  the  use  of  very  small  silk  ligatures,  in 
order  to  be  duly  judged  of.— (Sec  Mr.  Lawrence's  Obs. 
in^Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  150,  et  seq.) 

5.  When  a  large  artery  is  completely  divided,  two 
ligatures,  one  to  the  upper,  the  other  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  vessel  are  commonly  necessary,  in  consequence 
of  the  anastomosing  branches  conveying  the  blood'very 
readily  into  the  part  of  the  artery  most  remote  from  the 
heart,  as  soon  as  the  fust  ligature  has  been  applied. 

6.  When  a  large  artery  is  only  punctured,  and  com- 
pression cannot  be  judiciously  tried,  the  vessel  must  be 
first  exposed  by  an  incision,  and  then  a  double  ligature 
introduced  under  it,  with  the  aid  of  an  eye-probe. 
One  ligature  is  to  be  tied  above,  the  other  below  the 
bleeding  orifice;  with  due  aitention  to  the  prmciples 
explained  in  this  article,  and  that  on  Aneurism. 

7.  Ligatures  usually  come  away  from  the  largest  ar- 
tery ever  tied  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  from  those  of 
•wderate  size  in  six  or  seven  days.    When  they  con- 


tinue attached  much  beyond  the  usual  period/ 
proper  to  draw  them  very  gently  every  time  the  w 
is  dressed,  for  the  jiurpose  of  accelerating  their  de 
ment.  Great  care,  however,  is  requisite  in  doing 
for,  as  Dr.  Jones  remarks,  as  long  as  the  ligature  seems 
firmly  attached,  pulhng  it  rather  strongly  must  act 
more  or  less  on  the  recently  cicatrized  extremity  of  tlu 
artery,  which  is  not  only  contiguous  to  it,  but  is  still 
united  to  that  portion  of  the  artery  (the  external  coat) 
which  detains  the  ligature.— (7o7ies,  p.  162.) 

In  particular  individuals  there  appears  to  be  an  ex- 
traordinary tendency  to  profuse  hemorrhage  from  very 
slight  injuries.  An  instance  of  this  kind  has  been  re- 
corded by  Mr.  Blagden,  where  a  fatal  hemorrhage  arose 
from  the  extraction  of  a  tooth.  The  patient,  who  was 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  had  had  a  tooth  extracted 
when  a  boy,  in  consequence  of  which  operation  the 
bleeding  continued  for  twenty-one  days  from  the  socket 
before  it  ceased.  A  very  slight  cut  on  the  head  was 
also  followed  by  an  alarming  bleeding,  which  could  not 
be  stopped  by  pressure,  styjrtics,  or  the  ligature,  so  that 
it  became  necessary  to  apply  the  kali  purum,  which 
succeeded.  On  his  having  another  carious  tooth  taken 
out,  a  profuse  bleeding  followed,  which  resisted  the 
effect  of  styptics,  caustic,  and  every  means  adopted  to 
stop  up  the  socket.  The  actual  cautery  was  tried  iu 
vain.  The  dangerous  condition  of  the  patient  seemed 
to  leave  no  other  resource,  but  that  of  tying  the  carotid 
artery,  which  was  done  by  Mr.  Brodie.  But  even  this 
proceeding  failed  to  suppress  the  hemorrhage,  which 
proved  fatal.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  224, 
Land.  1817.)  On  the  mode  of  stopping  hemorrhage 
from  the  sockets  of  the  teeth,  the  reader  may  find  some 
remarks  in  the  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  No.  5S, 
p.  137. 

The  hemorrhage  from  the  bites  of  leeches  sometimes 
proves  exceedingly  obstinate,  and  instances  of  death 
from  this  cause  have  occasionally  happened,  particu- 
larly in  children.  When  common  methods  tail,  the 
plan  has  been  recently  tried  of  passing  a  fine  sewing 
needle  through  the  skin  on  one  side  of  the  wound,  and 
then  another  through  the  skin  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
then  twisting  some  thread  round  the  needles,  so  as  to 
draw  them  together,  and  close  the  bite.  The  expei" 
ment  fully  answered. — (See  Lond.  Med.  Reposit 
Jan.  1819,  p.  23-26.) 

For  more  information  respecting  hemorrhage, 
Amputation,    Aneurism,    Arteries,    Ligature, 
Waunds. 

Consult  also  Petifs  Memoirs,  among  those  qfVAci 
des  Sciences  for  tlie  year.s  1731,  1732—1736.  Morand, 
Sur  le  Changement  qui  arrive  aux  Arteres  coupres. 
173G.  Pouteau,  Melanges  de  Chiruxgie.  GoocKs  C  " 
rurgical  Works,  vol.  1.  Kirkland's  Essay  on 
Method  of  suppressing  Hemorrhages  from  Divii 
Arteries,  Svo.  Lond.  1763.  White's  Cases  in  Surg 
J.  Bell's  Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  1 .  Partis  Chirur 
gicale  de  PEncycl.  Mith.  Larrey,  Memoires  de  Chirur- 
gie  Militaire,  torn.  2,  p.  379.  Pellelan,  Clinique  Chir. 
t.  2,  p.  240,  i-c,  M  moire  Elementaire  sur  les  HemoT' 
rhagies.  Richerand,  Nosographie  Chir.  t.  4,  sect,  sur 
les  Maladies  des  Artires,  p.  23,  «Sc.  edit.  4.  Leveille, 
Nouvelle  DocUine  Chir.  t.  1,  chap.  3  ;  and  particularly 
Jones,  On  the  Process  employed  by  Nature,  in  sup- 
pressing the  Hemorrhage  from  Divided  and  Punctured 
Arteries,  1805.  Many  useful  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  He7norrhage  will  be  found  in  Hodgson's  TVeatise- 
on  tlie  Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins.  See  also,  06- 
servations  upon  the  Ligature  nf  Arteries,  and  the 
Causes  of  Secondary  Hemorrhage,  iS c,  by  B.  TYavers, 
in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4,  p.  435,  et  scq.  Likewise. 
Farther  Observations  on  the  Ligature  of  Arteries,  by 
the  same,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  0,  p.  632,  et  seq. 
Lawrence,  On  a  New  Method  of  tying  the  Arteries  in. 
Aneuris-m,  Amputation,  «S-c.  in  vol.  b  of  the  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  p.  156,  iVc;  and  Crampton,  in  vol.  1  of  ths 
same  work.  Langenbeck,  Bibl.  b.  1.  Dr.  J.  ThomsorC§_ 
Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  250,  <Sc.,  and  Obsei 
tions  made  in  the  Military  Ho.tpitals  in  Belgium 
42—44.  Scarpa,  On  Aneurism,  and  particularly 
Memoir  on  the  Ligature  of  Arteries :  this  is  contai 
in  the  second  edit,  of  the  Transl.  by  Mr.  Wi 
Beclard,  Expiriences  S7ir  les  Blessures  des  Artirt 
Robt.  Harrison,  Surgical  AiMtvmy  of  the  Arteries, 
vols.  Dublin,  1824,  18-'5.  T.  Turner,  On  the  Art 
System,  is,-c.  and  the  Surgical  Treatment  of  Hem 
rhage    ^o    Lond    i  25.     Veli»-'iu     Anatom.  Chir. 
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-tmes,  8yo.  Paris,  1825,    John  Cross,  A  Case  o/Am- 
utation,  unth  some  Experiments  and  Observations  on 
nr  securing  of  Arteries  with  minute  silk  Ligatures, 
'I  Loud.  Med.  Repository,  vol.  7,  p.  353.     Tke  author 
lates  sateral  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
unmg  the  utility  of  tying  arteries  with  such  liga- 
i  res,  and  cutting  the  two  erids  off  close  to  the  knot. 
Viey  were  performed  an  the  carotids  of  dogs  and 
•■ses.     The  conclusions  are  unfavourable  to  the  prac- 
'  ■!'.    After  one  case  of  amputation,  where  the  method 
's'  tried,  the  stump  healed  slowly,  and  for  several 
•.  )>iths  small  abscesses  repeatedly  formed. 
HEMORRHOIDS.     (From  a?/<a,  blood,  and  peo),  to 
V.)    Piles,  divided  into  such  as  do  not  bleed,  and 
;  Hied  blind,  and  into  others  subject  to  occasional  he- 
jrrhage,  and  distinguished  by  the  epithet  opc7i.    The 
N  mological  meaning  of  the  word  is  evidently  only  a 
ascharge  of  blood.    Surgeons,  however,  sanctioned  by 
iijiig  custom,  have  generally  implied  by  the  term  hemor- 
rhoids either  a  simple  bleeding  from  the  veins  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  rectum,  recurring  more  or  less  fre- 
quently, yet  not  accompanied  with  any  distinguishable 
l)ermanent  tumours  within,  or  on  the  outside  of  the 
anus;  or  else  swellings  formed  by  a  varicose  disten- 
tion and  morbid  thickening  of  those  vessels,  either  with 
or  without  occasional  hemorrhage ;  or  lastly,  tumours 
originally  produced  by  effused  blood,  but  subsequently 
converted  into  an  organized  substance. — {Abernethy, 
Surgical  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  234.) 

According  to  Richter,  blind  hemorrhoids  consist  of 
preternatural  cysts  or  sacs  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
rectum,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  apple. 
Sometimes  they  are  distended  with  blood,  and  very 
much  swelled;  and  at  other  periods  entirely  subside; 
though,  when  tlieyhavc  been  often  considerably  swelled, 
ihey  never  quite  disappear,  but  are  alternately  in  a  full 
enlarged  state  and  empty  and  flac  cid.  Indeed,  the  more 
frequent  and  considerable  the  enlargement  has  been,  the 
greater  is  their  size.  It  is  generally  supposed,  that  these 
tumours  or  cysts  are  varicose  expansions  of  the  veins  of 
the  rectum ;  and  probably,  says  Richter,  this  may  some- 
times really  be  the  case ;  but  the  disease  is  not  always 
of  this  nature.  In  particular  instances,  and,  perhaps, 
in  most  cases,  they  arise  from  an  extravasation  of  blood 
ander  the  inner  coat  of  the  rectum ;  and  then  the  cyst 
ks  altogether  formed  by  this  membrane,  and  not  by  the 
vein.  The  following  circumstances  furnish  proof  of 
what  has  been  here  observed.  Hemorrhoids  are  some- 
times as  large  as  a  walnut  or  apple ;  yet  it  is  scarcely 
credible,  that  a  mere  varix  could  attain  such  a  size. 
When  cut  away,  the  bleeding  is  often  very  slight,  even 
when  they  are  large.  Surely,  if  the  tumours  were 
varices,  there  would  always  be  profuse  hemorrhage. 
Sometimes  the  cyst  is  found  quite  empty ;  but  how  can 
a  varix  be  supposed  to  be  in  this  state  ?  The  shape  of 
hemorrhoids  is  also  remarked  to  be  subject  to  greater 
variety  than  can  hardly  attend  dilatations  of  veins : 
thus  they  are  sometimes  oblong,  sometimes  cylindrical, 
like  a  finger,  «fcc.  Lastly,  when  cut  away,  the  sac  is 
plainly  seen  to  consist  only  of  a  single  membrane. — 
{Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  b.  6,  p.  395,  ed.  2,  Gm. 
1802.) 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  recollected  that  "  the 
blood  sometimes  coagulates  in  the  dilated  vein,  and  the 
sw^elling  becomes  hard,  inflamed,  and  very  painftil. 
The  coagulum  is  subsequently  absorbed,  but  the  thick- 
ened coats  of  the  vein  and  the  surrounding  parts  form 
a  tumour  which  i.s  liable  to  inflame  and  afford  great 
distress." — {Hodgson  on  Diseases  of  Arteries,  &c.  p. 
566.)  In  short,  all  surgeons  who  consider  the  dis- 
ease as  varices,  admit,  with  Sir  E.  Home,  that  in  cases 
of  long  standing,  the  contents  of  hemorrhoidal  tumours 
"  coagulate  and  become  solid  ;  their  coats  increase  in 
thickness,  and  they  resemble  pendulous  excrescent  tu- 
mours in  other  situations  in  the  body .—(Om  Ulcers,  Src.) 
Availing  himself  of  the  extensive  opportunity  afforded 
by  his  dissecting-room,  Mr.  Kirby  has  taken  some  pains 
10  ascertain  the  nature  of  these  tumours ;  and  he  ob- 
serves, "  I  cannot  say,  that  they  seemed  to  be  formed 
of  a  varicose  distention  of  the  great  hemorrhoidal  vein, 
even  in  a  single  instance.  In  every  case  of  external 
hemorrhoids,  the  tumour  appeared  to  bo  composed  of  a 
proloiigauoii  ttf  the  cellular  snltstance  in  a  state  of  un- 
usual firmness,  HUirouiidi-d  by  some  voins,  and  covered 
by  the  infegumenta.  The  veins  weie  branctiRs  of  the 
Jnusnml  iliac.  In  every  case  of  internal  hemorrhoid, 
•ho  Btructurc  was  pretty  similar-  the  veins,  however, 
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enlarged,  and  were  branches  of  the  hemor- 
rhoidal."—(Oi  certain  severe  Forms  of  Hemorrhoidal 
Excrescence,  p.  40.) 

The  opinion  that  piles  are  formed  of  cells  filled  with 
blood  is  also  adopted  by  Dr.  Ribes.  The  distention  of 
the  hemorrhoidal  veins  with  blood,  he  observes,  gives 
rise  to  varices ;  but  if  any  of  their  blood  is  extrava- 
sated  in  the  cellular  membrane,  at  the  inferior  and  in- 
ternal  part  of  the  anus,  hemorrhoids  are  the  result.  If 
the  inferior  mesenteric  vein  be  dissected  in  hemor- 
rhoidal patients,  the  ramifications  of  the  vessel  are 
seen  terminating  in  these  cysts  of  blood,  and  on  com- 
pletely removing  the  whole,  the  hemorrhoids  appear 
suspended  from  the  branches  of  the  vein,  as  grapes 
from  the  vine.— (See  Revue  Med.  1. 1,  Hvo.  1820.)  Mon- 
tegre,  well  known  as  the  author  of  a  copious  treatise 
on  the  present  subject,  is  the  only  writer  who  defines  a 
hemorrhoid  to  be  a  preternatural  determination  of  blood 
{Jluxion  sanguine)  to  the  extremity  of  the  rectum,  be- 
cause he  conceives  that  hemorrhage,  swelling,  &c.  are 
accidental  circumstances,  not  constantly  attending  the 
disease.— (See  Diet,  des  Sciences  Med  t.  20,  p.  445.) 

Whether  the  account  of  some  piles  being  formed  of 
distinct  cysts  or  sacs  of  blood  be  correct  or  not,  there 
is  no  doubt,  that  the  tumours  sometimes  consist  of  a 
varicose  enlargement  of  the  branches  of  the  hemor- 
rhoidal veins.  Were  this  not  the  fact,  how  could  cases 
like  the  following  ever  take  place?  •'  One  of  my  pa- 
tients (says  M.  Delatour)  had  several  of  these  tumoims 
of  very  large  size,  and  at  every  contraction  of  the 
sjrtiincter  ani,  the  blood  issued  from  them  per  solium.^* 
—{Hist.  Phil.  obs.  212.)  Montegre  has  likewise  seen 
two  instances  in  which  the  blood  spouted  out  of  the 
tumours  in  a  continued  stream.— (Z>ici.  des  Sciences 
Med.  t.  20,  p.  453.)  And  Richenind  mentions  a  mer- 
chant who  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-nine,  quite  free 
from  infimnity,  and  whose  good  health  was  ascribed  to 
periodical  bleedings  from  piles,  during  fifty  years  of 
his  life;  the  evacuation  being  very  regular,  and  so  pro- 
fuse, that  the  blood  was  thrown  some  distance,  as  from 
a  vein  opened  in  phlebotomy. — (See  Nosogr.  Chir.)  If 
many  piles  were  not  either  varices,  or  cysts  in  direct 
communication  with  the  large  veins  of  the  rectum,  Pe- 
tit would  not  have  succeeded  in  taking  blood  from  them 
by  puncture,  as  he  oflen  did  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary 
mode  of  venesection.— (ilfaZ.  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  134.) 

Hemorrhoids  vary  in  number,  size,  form,  and  situ- 
ation :  some  being  external ;  others  internal ;  and  some 
hardly  larger  than  a  pea,  while  others  exceed  a  hen's 
egg  in  size.  Sometimes  they  bring  on  very  serious 
complaints,  either  by  bursting  and  discharging  blood 
so  profusely  as  dangerously  to  reduce  the  patient;  or 
by  exciting  inflammation  of  the  adjacent  parts,  and 
causing  abscesses  and  fistulas ;  or,  lastly,  by  becoming 
strangulated  by  the  contraction  of  the  sphincter  ani,  so 
as  to  occasion  severe  pain.  Piles  which  bleed  but 
little  are  not  of  much  con.'sequence ;  but  those  which 
bleed  profusely  cause  violent  pain,  or  which  induce 
inflammation  and  all  its  effects,  demand  the  greatest 
attention.  Lieutaud  mentions  a  person  who  lost  three 
quarts  of  blood  from  some  piles  in  the  course  of  a  cou- 
ple of  days ;  and  both  Ariua  and  the  celebrated  philo- 
sopher Copernicus  are  said  to  have  bled  to  death  in 
this  manner. 

I  do  not  know  what  credit  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
extraordinary  case  cited  by  Panaroli,  in  which  a  Spanish 
nobleman  voided  every  day,  for  four  years,  a  pint  of 
blood  from  some  hemorrhoids,  and  yet  enjoyed  perfect 
health !— (See  Obs.  Chir.  pentec.  2,  obs.  46.)  For  other 
curious  facts  of  this  nature,  sec  Diet,  des  Sciences  Med. 
L20,p.  458. 

As  Mr.  Howship  remarks,  hemorrhoidal  tumoure, 
when  connected  with  inflammation,  are  very  i)ainful. 
"  The  patient  can  then  neither  walk,  ride,  nor  ait ;  the 
only  tolerable  state  being  that  of  rest  in  the  reclined 
position.  Should  he,  during  the  continuance  of  inflam- 
mation, be  obliged  to  pass  a  motion,  the  distress  is  ex- 
treme. With  these  symptoms,  there  is  generally  more 
or  less  feverish  heat  and  restlessness,  now  and  then 
delirium."— (Ort  Discojies  of  the  Ijou-cr  Intestines,  p 
208,  ed.  3.) 

In  general,  when  piles  arc  situated  far  up  the  rec- 
tum, they  are  less  painl\il  than  when  low  down,  and 
sometimes  the  patient  is  not  conscious  of  having  them 
till  he  begins  to  void  blood  fVom  the  rectum.  In  the 
furiiier  citse,  (lit.  vt?inK  or  tumours  are  surrounded 
by  soft  and  yielding  substances,  which  do  not  mako 
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any  painftil  pressure  on  them ;  bnt  when  they  are  si- 
tuated towards  the  anus,  they  often  suffer  painful  con- 
Blriction  from  the  action  of  the  sphincter  muscle.  Mr. 
Heaviside  met  with  two  examples  where  hemorrhoidal 
swellings  were  attacked  with  inflammation,  and  so 
violently  strangulated  by  the  spasmodic  action  of  the 
sphincter  ani,  that  the  parts  underwent  a  spontaneous 
mortification,  and  a  radical  cure  was  the  result.— (/. 
Jfowship  on  Diseases  of  the  Lower  Intestines,  4-c. 
p.  210,  ed.  3.) 

With  regard  tc  the  cause  of  hemorrhoids,  any  thing 
capable  of  retarding  the  return  of  blood  through  the 
hemorrhoidal  veins  may  occasion  the  disease.  The 
pressure  ol  the  gravid  uterus,  costiveness,  and  the  fre- 
quent retention  of  hardened  feces  in  the  rectum,  are 
Tery  frequent  causes.  Persons  who  lead  sedentary 
iives  are  often  troubled  with  the  complaint.  Women 
are  more  subject  to  piles  than  men. 

The  pressure  of  an  enlarged  liver,  or  of  water  accu- 
mulated in  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  may  occasion 
piles. 

I  have  adverted  to  the  opinion  of  Montegre,  that  he- 
morrhoids depend  upon  a  determination  of  blood  to  the 
3ower  part  of  the  rectum ;  which  sentiment  is  perhaps 
correct  in  cases  where  the  disease  arises  from  irritation 
m  that  bowel,  or  the  neighbouring  parts. 

When  these  tumours  are  produced  by  the  pressure  of 
the  gravid  uterus,  no  cure  can  be  expected  till  after  de- 
livery, when  one  generally  follows  spontaneously.  Also, 
when  piles  are  an  effect  of  dropsy,  they  cannot  get  well 
before  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  in  the  abdomen  has  been 
removed  by  tapping.  Gently  laxative  medicines  and 
a  horizontal  position  of  the  body  commonly  alleviate 
the  uneasiness  resulting  from  hemorrhoids.  The  appli- 
cation of  an  ointment  composed  of  equal  parts  of  the 
powder  of  oak-galls  and  of  elder  ointment  or  hog's  lard 
contributes  to  the  same  beneficial  effect.  The  applica- 
tion of  warm  water  by  means  of  a  bidet,  or  semicupium, 
Isalso  frequently  productive  of  great  ease.  When  piles 
are  constricted  by  the  sphincter  ani  muscle,  the  pain 
may  often  be  at  once  removed  by  pushing  the  swellings 
up  the  rectum,  and  using  fomentations  or  even  the 
warm  bath.  Mr.  Ilowship,  in  cases  where  the  dispo- 
sition to  spasm  in  the  sphincter  is  connected  with  high 
irritability  in  the  bowel,  recommends  the  introduction 
of  a  metallic  bougie  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  the 
size  of  the  instniment  and  frequency  of  repetition  of 
the  operation  being  duly  regulated.— (Ora  Diseases  of 
the  Lower  Intestines,  i^c.  p.  214,  ed.  3.)  When  the  dis- 
ease is  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  leeches  applied  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  anus,  and  puncturing  the  dilated  hemor- 
rhoidal vessels  with  a  lancet,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
away  blood,  and  the  application  of  cold  lotions,  are 
measures  occasionally  employed  to  procure  ease.  The 
nseftilness  of  leeches  was  particularly  noticed  by 
Sehmncket.—iVermisckte  Chir.  Schriften,  h.  \,p.  107.) 
Petit  preferred  the  lancet. 

According  to  Mr.  Ilowship,  when  there  is  "  frequent 
hemorrhage  from  the  veins  within  the  sphincter,  with 
perhaps  little  or  no  external  tumour,  one  of  the  best 
means  of  relief  is  the  metallic  bougie,  regulated  by  the 
patient's  feelings,  and  also  by  the  promptitude  with 
which  inflammation  and  consolidation  take  place." — 
{On  Diseases  of  the  Lower  Intestines,  if  c.  p.  215,  ed.  3.) 
When  the  number  and  size  of  hemorrhoids  are  so 
considerable,  as  materially  to  obstruct  the  discharge  of 
the  feces ;  when  they  are  severely  painful,  and  subject 
to  profuse  bleedings;  when  the  patient  is  disabled 
from  following  his  usual  occupations ;  and  when  the 
above  means  afford  insufficient  relief,  the  surgeon 
should  recommend  their  removal. 

The  extirpation  of  piles  with  the  actual  cautery  and 
caustics,  as  practised  by  the  old  surgeons,  is  now  alto- 
gether relinquished.  The  only  plan  ever  followed  in 
the  present  state  of  surgery  is,  either  to  cut  the  tumours 
off  with  a  pair  of  scissors  or  knife,  or  to  apply  a  tight 
ligature  round  their  base,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  slough 
away.  If  possible,  the  opportunity  of  doing  either  of 
these  operations  should  always  betaken  when  the  dis- 
ease is  in  a  tolerably  quiet  state. 

When  piles  are  to  be  cut  off,  and  they  are  not  sufli- 
ciently  visible,  the  patient  must  first  strain,  as  at  stool, 
in  order  to  make  the  swellings  more  apparent.  With 
the  aid  of  a  pair  of  directing  forceps,  the  skin  covering 
the  hemorrhoids  is  then  to  be  separated  from  them 
with  the  knife,  but  not  cut  away,  and  tlic  tumours  be- 
ing taken  hjld  of  with  a  tenaculum,  are  to  be  removed. 


Sabatier  states,  that  saving  the  skin  is  very 
for  any  hemorrhage  which  may  arise  can  then 
more  easily  suppressed ;  and  when  there  are  sevi 
hemorrhoids  to  be  extirpated,  the  loss  of  substan 
about  the  anus  will  be  less,  and,  of  course,  the  patiei 
will  not  be  so  liable  to  a  contraction  of  this  part,  wh' 
is  sometimes  a  very  great  affliction. 

Previously  to  the  performance  of  any  operation,  Mr. 
Abernethy  endeavours  to  bring  the  bowels  into  a  more 
regular  state,  and  takes  care  to  clear  them  with  any 
medicine  found  by  experience  to  answer  the  purpose 
without  inducing  a  continuance  of  irritation  and  purg- 
ing. "  The  bowel  being  everted  to  the  utmost  by  the 
efforts  used  in  evacuating  the  feces,  and  the  parts 
cleansed  by  bathing  with  tepid  water,  the  piles  should 
be  taken  hold  of  with  a  double  hook  and  removed  with 
a  pair  of  scissors.  A  protruded  and  thickened  plait  of 
the  bowel  may  be  removed  in  the  same  way;  but  I 
think  it  is  best  to  use  the  bistoury  in  removing  it,  because 
the  depth  to  which  the  scissors  may  cut  is  uncertain. 
The  incision  made  by  the  knife  resembles  two  curved 
lines  joined  at  each  extremity."  The  direction  of  the 
incision,  both  for  the  removal  of  piles,  and  that  of 
plaits,  he  says,  should  be  longitudinal  in  the  direction 
of  the  bowel.  When  there  is  a  transverse  fold  of  the 
bowel  of  considerable  extent,  he  prefers  taking  away 
two  ellijitical  portions  in  the  long  axis  of  the  rectum. — 
(See  Ahemethy^s  Surgical  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  239.) 

As  I  have  explained  in  the  former  part  of  this  work 
(see  Anus,  Prolapsus  of),  the  late  Mr.  Hey  used  to  re- 
move these  extensive  diseased  folds  about  the  verge  of 
the  anus,  with  great  success.  J.  L.  Petit  followed  the 
same  practice  (Mai.  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  134),  and  more  re- 
cently Mr.  Kirby.— (06s.  on  the  Hemorrhoidal  Exerts- 
ce7ice,  Lond.  1817.) 

The  late  Mr.  Ware  published  some  remarks,  the  te- 
nor of  which  is  to  prove,  that  when  there  are  several 
hemorrhoids,  the  removal  of  one  or  two  of  the  n 
painful  of  them,  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  will  afford 
fectual  relief. 

The  excision  of  piles  is  occasionally  followed  by  dan 
gerous  bleeding,  as  is  exemplified  in  a  case  related  by 
Petit.  A  patient  had  some  hemorrhoids,  which  were 
supposed  to  be  external,  while  they  were  only  tempo- 
rarily protruded.  Almost  immediately  after  they  had 
been  cut  off,  the  skin  which  had  supported  them  was 
drawn  inwards.  An  internal  hemorrhage  ensued,  which 
could  not  be  suppressed,  and  proved  fatal  in  less  than 
five  hours.  The  rectum  and  colon  were  found  full  of 
black,  coagulated  blood.  Sir  E.  Home  speaks  also  of 
some  instances  within  his  knowledge,  where,  after  the 
removal  of  internal  piles  with  the  knife,  the  bleeding 
endangered  life. — (On  Ulcers,  p.  365.) 

If  the  bleeding  should  be  troublesome,  and  proce( 
from  vessels  within  the  rectum,  the  best  plan  would' 
to  distend  the  gut  with  a  suitable  piece  of  sponge,  sc 
as  to  make  pressure  on  the  wound.    Cold  should  also 
be  applied  to  the  sacrum  and  nates. 

The  removal  of  hemorrhoids  with  a  ligature  may  ge- 
nerally be  done  with  sufficient  safety  ;  but  still  it  has  its 
inconveniences,  though  they  are  not  constant.  Petit 
frequently  practised  this  method  without  any  ill  effects. 
In  other  instances  he  had  reason  to  repent  of  having 
adopted  it.  A  woman,  in  whom  he  had  tied  three  he- 
morrhoids with  narrow  pedicles,  which  were  favour- 
ably situated  for  this  operation,  did  not  at  first  experi- 
ence a  great  deal  of  pain.  However,  five  hours  after- 
ward he  was  informed  that  she  suffered  violent  colic 
pains,  which  extended  along  the  colon.  She  was  bled 
four  times  without  material  relief.  At  last  Petit  cut 
the  ligatures,  which  could  not  be  loosened,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  being  concealed  so  deeply  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  swollen  parts.  The  pain  very  soon  sub- 
sided. The  ligatures  had  only  been  applied  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  but  the  piles  had  become  black,  and  the 
skin  covering  their  bases  was  cut  through.  Petit  then 
removed  them  without  the  least  efl[\ision  of  blood. 

Petit  also  relates  a  case  in  which  a  patient,  after  hav- 
ing had  some  piles  tied,  died  of  symptoms  resembling 
those  which  take  place  in  cases  of  strangulated  hemiJB, 
notwithstanding  the  ligatures  had  been  cut,  as  in  the 
foregoing  instance.  After  these  two  cases,  Petit  aban- 
doned the  practice  of  tying  hemorrhoids.  Mr.  Kirby 
has  mentioned  two  cases  proving  the  ill  effects  some- 
times arising  tVom  the  ligature  of  piles :  in  one  of  these 
examples,  the  patient's  life  was  saved  with  great  dif- 
ficulty ;  and  in  the  other  the  operation  was  follow6d*»y 
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tetanus  and  deaih.— (06*.  on  the  Treatment  of  certain 
severe  Forms  of  Hemorrhoidal  Excrescence,  p.  I— 3,8uo. 
Limd.  1817.)  ,  ^  ^    ,. 

Mr.  Howship,  who  prefers  the  use  of  the  ligature, 
observes,  that  in  performing  the  operation,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  lake  up  ail  the  tumours;  but  Ihat,  if  there 
are  five  or  six,  the  tying  of  two  or  three  of  the  largest 
will  generally  produce  such  a  change  in  the  texture  of 
the  rest,  as  will  secure  the  paticni  from  any  retuni  of 
the  disease.  AHer  the  ligatures  are  detached,  he  dis- 
conimues  the  fomentations  and  applies  cold  lotions. — 
(On  Diseases  of  the  Lower  Intestines,  die  p.  216, 
ed.  3.) 

I  believe,  on  the  whole,  that  it  is  best  to  remove  he- 
morrhoids with  a  knife,  except  when  thny  are  situated 
high  up  tho  rectum,  where  the  veins  are  of  large  size 
and  likely  to  bleed  profusely.  If  a  tumour  so  situated 
should  absolutely  require  removal,  which  can  rarely 
happen,  a  ligature  might  be  put  round  us  base  with  the 
aid  of  a  double  cannula.  When  the  base  of  the  tumour, 
however,  is  large,  admits  of  being  brought  mto  view, 
and  the  surgeon  prefers  tying  il,  he  should  pass  a  nee- 
dle, armed  with  a  strong  double  ligaturi:,  through  the 
root  of  the  hemorrhoid,  and  tie  one  pari  of  this  ligature 
firmly  over  one  side  of  the  swelling  and  the  other  over 
the  opposite  side.  When  the  base  of  the  tumour  is 
narrow,  and  the  ligature  is  preferred,  the  part  may  be 
tied  at  once,  without  passing  a  double  ligature  through 
its  middle. 

Old  hernorrhoid.s,  which  have  been  repeatedly  in  a 
str  "of  inriammation,  at  length  acquire  a  considerable 
device  of  hardness.  The  internal  membrane  of  the 
rectum  becomes  thickened,  loses  its  natural  softness, 
and  forms  a  kind  of  cyst  which  prevents  the  tumour 
from  bursting  and  bleeding. — (See  Theden,  Proiiris  de 
la  Chinirgie,  sect.  4,  p.  ~3.)  In  the  end,  it  ulcerates 
and  pours  out  a  fetid  discharge.  Us  size  cannot  now 
be  l^-ssened  by  the  use  of  emolUent  applications  ;  and 
its  excision  is  indispensably  necessary. — (See  Lass^us, 
Pathologie  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  336.) 

An  opinion  has  commonly  prevailed,  that  the  bleed- 
ing from  piles  's  of  a  salutary  or  critical  nature;  an 
evscuation,  by  tvbich  some  peccant  or  morbid  matter 


is  thrown  off  from  the  body.  Henco,  many  patients 
have  been  advised  to  submit  to  all  the  pain  and  uneasi- 
ness which  the  disease  occasions,  rather  than  seek  a 
cure.  If  the  fact,  that  some  patients  lose  their  health 
after  their  pilex  have  been  cured,  be  received  as  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  disease  having  had  a  salutary  effect, 
the  doctrine  must  remain  fully  established.  But  be- 
fore this  inference  should  be  drawn,  it  ought  to  be 
known  whether  the  frequency  of  the  fact  is  such  as  to 
warrant  the  conclusion;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  removal  of  piles  places  the  patient  altogether 
beyond  the  reach  of  disease  and  illness;  and  no  one 
will  deny,  that  such  operation  frequently  leads  to  im- 
provement of  the  health.  Were  a  patient  to  appear  to 
suffer  from  the  cessation  of  an  habitual  bleeding  from 
piles,  leeches  and  even  cupping-glasses  might  be  ap- 
plied. 

Consult  Petit,  iF.uvres  Posthumes,  t.  2.  Callisen, 
Systema  Chirurgias  Hodiemae,  t.  2,  p.  105,  ed.  1800 
Sabatier,  De  la  Medeciyte  Operatoire,  t.2.  Latta's  SyS' 
tern  of  Surgery,  vol.  2.  Ware,  on  the  Treatment  of 
Hemorrhoids.  Truka  de  Krzovntz,  Historia  Hemor- 
rhoidum,  3  vols.  8vo.  Viruloh.  17')4,  1795.  Sir  J.  Earle 
Obs.  on  Hemorrhoidal  Excrescences,  id  ed.  8?J0.  LoTid. 
1807.  T.  Copeland,  Obs.  on  the  Principal  Diseases  of 
the  Rectum  and  Anus,  Svo.  Lond.  1814.  Schreger, 
Chirurgischi  Versurhe,  b.  1,  p.  253,  S,c.  Ueber  tubu- 
culijse  Bxctfscenz  des  Afterdarms,  %vo.  Numberg, 
1811.  John  Kirby,  Obs.  on  the  Treatment  o/"  certain 
severe  Forma  of  Hemorrhoidal  Excrescence,  Svo.  Loud. 
1817.  Abe-methy  mi  Hemoirhoidal  Diseases,  in  his 
Surgical  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  231,  i<c.  Lassus,  Patho- 
logic Chir.  ^  1,  p.  331,  ed.  1809.  Richter  von  der  Blin- 
den  Guldnen  Ader,  in  Anfingsgr.  der  Wundarzney- 
kunst,  b.  6,  p.  395,  ed.  1802.  W.  Hey,  Pract.  Obs.  in 
Surgery,  p.  439,  Src.  ed.  2,  Svo.  bond.  1810.  Diet,  des 
Sciences  M^d.  t.  20,  p.  441,  <S-c.  8?)0  Paris,  1817.  Mon- 
tegre,  Des  Hemorrhoides,  ouC  Traiti  Analytique  de 
t(rutes  les  Affections  Hemorrhoidales ,  nouvelle  edit.  Pa- 
ris, 1819.  W.  Whyte,  Obs  on  Strictures  of  the  Rec- 
tum, .^c.  M  ed.  Bath,  1820.  /.  Howship  on  Diseases 
of  the  Lower  Intestines  and  Anus,  ed.  3,  8i'0.  Land, 
G.  Calvert  on  Hemorrhoids,  <Jc  Svo.Londjn^  1834 
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HE'RNIA.  (From  cpj/of,  a  branch,  from  its  protrw- 
((iii(2  forward. )  Suruf oiis  iiiulerstaiKi,  by  tbe  term 
kervia,  a  tumour,  iitrmed  by  ilie  protrusion  of  some  of 
tb«  viscera  of  llie  abdoiueii,  out  of  tliat  cavity,  into  a 
kind  of  sac,  comitoscd  of  the  portion  of  peiitoneuni, 
which  is  pushed  before  tlieni.  However,  there  are 
ceriaiidy  cas  s  which  will  not  be  compreliended  in 
thin  definition  ;  either  because  the  jiarts  are  not  pro- 
truded at  all,  or  have  no  hernial  sac.  It  is  only  in  rare 
case?*,  lliat  the  sac  is  waiuini;;  as,  for  example,  when 
the  hernia  has  been  produced  by  theoperafn)n  of  great 
violence,  or  has  been  pveceded  by  a  wound  of  the  ab- 
dominal parietes,  or  an  aiienipi  at  a  radical  cure  has 
been  made  with  caustic.  The  sac  is  also  sometimes 
rendered  imf>erfect  by  laceration  or  ulceration.  Some 
viscera,  which  occasionally  protrude,  are  not  included 
ill  the  peritoneum,  as  thi'  bladder  and  coecum  ;  and 
when  they  are  considerably  displaced,  they  draw  after 
them  the  p<»rtion  of  [leritonenm  connected  with  tliem, 
which  forms  a  sac  into  which  other  bowels  may  fall. 

"  Tbe  biilliant  progress  which  surgery  has  made  in 
modern  times  (says  **?Trpa)  is,  properly  speakiiij!, 
only  the  result  of  pathological  anatomy  ;  that  is  to  say, 
of  e.xact  comparisons  of  the  natural  state  ofourorgaiis 
with  their  different  diseases,  which  may  depend  ujion 
an  alteration  of  lextine,  a  derangement  of  functiuns,  a 
Folulion  of  continuity,  or  a  change  of  situaticm.  It  is 
from  morbid  anatomy,  tliat  the  most  rational  curative 
methods,  with  which  modern  surgery  is  enrictied,  are 
deduce*!  as  so  many  corollaries;  methods,  to  wliicli 
we  are  also  indebted  for  the  |)erfeclion  of  operations. 

•  'I'here  are  indeed  a  certain  number  of  surgical 
operations,  for  the  prompt  and  safe  execution  of  which 
mere  anatomical  know  ledge  will  suffice :  bit,  in  many 
others,  the  surgeon  cannot  promise  himself^  success, 
even  thouch  he  be  well  acquainted  with  anatomy, 
unless  he  has  particularly  studied  the  numerous  changes 
of  position,  and  alterations  of  texture,  of  which  the 
parts  upon  which  be  is  about  to  operate  are  suscep- 
tible, if  he  has  not  the  requisite  information  upon  all 
these  points,  false  appearances  may  deceive  his  judg- 
ment, and  make  him  commit  mistakes,  sometimes  of 

very  serious  and  irreparable  kind. 

*'  In  order  to  have  a  coirvincing  proof  of  this  truth,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  take  a  view  of  the  different  species 
of  herniae,  and  their  numerous  complications.  As- 
furedly,  no  an.itomist  would  believe,  that  the  intestine 
fopcum,  naturally  fixed  irr  the  right  ilium,  and  the 
urinary  bladder,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  pelvis, 
could  undergo  withmit  being  torn,  so  considerable  a 
disftlacement  as  to  protrude  through  the  abdominal 
ring,  and  descend  even  into  the  scrotum  ;  that  the  same 
Intestine,  tbe  coecum,  could  pass  from  the  right  iliac 
reeion  lo  the  umbilicus,  protrude  at  this  opening,  and 
form  an  umbilical  hernia ;  tliat  the  right  colon  could 
have  been  found  protruded  from  the  abdomen  at  the 
left  abdominal  ring,  and  the  left  colon  through  the  right 
one;  that  the  liver,  "pleeir,  ami  ovary  could  sometimes 
form  the  contents  of  umbilical,  inguinal,  and  fe-moral 
hernia! ;  that  the  crpcum  could  engage  itself  within  tbe 
colon,  and  even  protrude  at  the  anus;  that  the  stomach 
could  he  forced  throuah  tbe  diaphraam,  and  form  a 
hernia  within  the  chest ;  that  the  omentum,  or  intes- 
tine, or  holli  these  parts  together,  could  snmelimes 
Wcape  from  the  lielly  through  the  foramen  ovale,  or 
sacrn-lBchintic  notch  of  the  pelvis;  that  a  noose  of 
•mall  Intemirie,  after  being  engaged  in  tbe  abdominal 
rinii,  or  under  the  femoral  arch,  could  guffer  the  most 
violent  strangulation,  without  the  course  of  the  intes- 
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tinal  matter  being  Intercepted  ;  lastly,  that  in  certam 
circumstances,  the  intestine  arrd  omentum  could  be  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  testicle,  within  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  without  the  least  laceration  of  this  latter 
membrane.  The.se  and  several  other  analogous  facts 
isays  Scarpa)  are  so  surprising,  that  they  would  yet  be 
regarded  as  incredible,  had  they  not  been  proved  by 
numerous  observations  on  individuals  affected  with 
hernia:  their  possibility  (repeats  this  experienced  pro- 
fessor) would  not  even  have  been  suspected,  either  by 
the  anaiomist  or  physiologist."— (See  Scarpa,  Traiti 
dcs  Hernies,  '''*'■/•) 

The  parts  of  the  body,  where  hernite  most  frequently 
make  their  appearance,  are  the  groin,  the  navel,  the 
labia  pudendi,  and  the  upper  and  forepart  of  the  thigh ; 
they  do  also  occur  at  every  point  of  the  anterior  part 
of  the  abdomen ;  ami  there  are  several  less  common 
instances,  in  which  hernial  tumours  present  themselves 
at  the  foranren  ovale;  in  the  perineum  ;  in  the  vagina; 
at  the  ischiatic  notch,  fee. 

The  parts,  which,  by  being  thrust  forth  from  the 
cavity  in  which  they  ought  naturally  to  remain,  mostly 
produce  hernije,  are  either  a  portion  of  the  omentum, 
or  a  part  of  the  irstestinal  canal,  or  both  together.  But 
the  stomach,  the  liver,  spleen,  uterus,  ovaries,  bladder, 
fcc.  have  been  known  to  form  the  contents  of  some 
hernial  tumours.  The  small  intestineis  more  frequently 
protruded  than  the  large,  and  the  ilium  more  frequently 
than  the  jejunum,  in  consequence  of  its  greater  pro.\- 
imity  to  the  ring  and  crural  arch.  A  part  (miy  of  the 
diameter  of  the  tube  is  sometimes  included  in  a  hernia; 
any  larger  quantity  may  descend,  from  a  single  fold 
to  the  whole  moveable  portion  of  tJie  canal. — (See 
Lawrence  on  Ruptures,  p.  5,  ed.  4.) 

From  these  two  circuntstances  of  situation  and  con- 
tents, are  derived  all  the  different  ajrpellations  by  which 
hernia;  are  distinguished.  If  a  portion  of  intestine 
alone  form  the  coirtents  of  the  tumour,  the  case  is  calleil 
enterocdc;  if  a  piece  of  omentum  only,  epiploeele; 
aird  if  both  intestine  and  omentum  contribute  to  llie 
formation  of  the  tumour,  it  is  called  an  evtero-epiploeele. 
When  the  contents  of  a  hernia  protrude  at  the  abdo- 
minal ring,  but  only  pass  as  low  as  the  groin,  or  la- 
bium pudendi,  the  case  receives  the  name  of  bubo- 
vocele  or  inguinal  hernia ;  but  if  the  parts  descend 
into  the  scrotum,  it  Is  called  an  oscheocele  or  scrotal 
hernia.  The  ervral  or  femoral  hernia  is  the  name 
given  to  that  which  fakes  place  below  Poupart's  liga- 
ment. When  the  bowels  protrude  at  the  navel,  the 
ease  is  named  an  rxomphales or  umbilical  hernia;  and' 
ventral  is  the  epithet  given  to  the  swelling,  when  it 
orcuis  at  any  other  promiscuous  part  of  the  front  of 
the  abdomen.  The  congenital  rupture  is  a  very  par 
ticular  case,  in  which  the  protruded  viscera  are  not 
irovered  with  a  common  hernial  sac  of  peritoneum,  but 
are  lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  in 
contact  with  the  testicle;  and,  as  must  be  obvious,  it 
is  not  named,  like  herniae  in  geireral,  from  its  situation, 
or  contents,  but  from  the  circumstance  of  its  existing 
from  the  time  of  birth. 

When  the  protruded  bowels  lie  quietly  in  the  sac, 
and  admit  of  being  readily  put  back  into  the  abdomen, 
the  cane  is  termed  a  reducible  hernia;  and  whi-n  thejr 
suffer  no  constriction,  yet  cannot  be  put  back,  owinj 
to  adhesions,  or  their  large  size  iir  relation  to  tire  nfrer- 
lure  throueh  which  they  have  to  pass,  tbe  hernia  l« 
termed  irreducible.  An  ivearcfrated  or  .ttranffvlated 
hefTua,  signifies  one,  which  not  only  cannot  be  re- 
duced, but  suffers  constriction ;  so  tliat,  If  «  piece  of. 
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^Une  be  protruded,  t!ie  pressure,  to  which  it  is  sub- 
u:t*;d  stops  the  passage  of  its  contents  towards  the 
anus  excites  juflaauiiationof  tJie  bowel,  and  brings  on 
a  trail!  of  alarming,  and  often  fatal,  consequences. 

TJie  causes  of  hernia;  are  either  predisposing  or  ex- 
citing- Among  the  former,  writers  mention  a  preter- 
natnially  large  size  of  the  openings,  at  which  the 
bowels  are  liable  to  protrude;  a  weakness  and  relax- 
ation of  the  margins  of  these  apertures;  a  preterna- 
tural laxity  of  the  peritoneum;  an  unusually  long 
mesentery,  or  omentum,  &c.  With  regard  to  the 
abdominal  ring,  the  transverse  tendinous  fibres, 
which  naturally  cross  and  strengthen  its  ui>per  and 
outer  part,  are  much  weaker  in  some  subjects  than 
others.  No  idea  seems  more  prevalent  in  books,  than 
that  taking  a  good  deal  of  oil  with  our  food,  is  condu- 
cive to  the  formation  of  iiernial  diseases.  Some  of  the 
alleged  predisposing  causes  may  justly  excite  skepti- 
cism ;  but  several  circumstances  tend  to  prove,  tliat  a 
natural  deficiency  of  resistance,  in  any  part  of  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  abdomen,  promotes  the  occurrence  of 
hernia.  Hence,  persons  who  have  had  the  peritoneum 
wounded  are  very  liable  to  the  present  disease  (/iicAc- 
rand,  J^usogr.  Chtr.  t.  3,  p.  317 ;  Schmiiclcer,  Vcr- 
mischte  Cliir.  Schriften,  b.  I,  p.  197);  and  men  are 
much  more  liable  than  women  to  inguinal  hernia,  evi- 
deiuly  from  the  larger  size  of  the  abdominal  ring; 
while,  in  women,  as  there  is  a  larger  space  for  the  pro- 
trusion of  the  viscera,  below  Poupart's  ligament,  they 
are  more  exiK)sed  than  men  to  femoral  hernite. 

With  regard  to  the  exciting  causes,  our  knowledge 
is  involved  in  loss  doubt.  The  grand  cause  of  this 
kind  is  the  powerful  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
and  diaphragm  on  the  viscera.  In  feats  of  agility, 
such  as  jumping,  &c.  the  pressure  which  the  contents 
of  the  abdomen  must  often  encounter,  sufficiently  ac- 
counts for  their  protruding  at  any  part,  witere  the  ab- 
dominal parietesdonotmake  adequate  resistance.  The 
same  consideration  explains  why  herniie  very  often 
take  place  in  lifting  and  carrying  heavy  weights,  run- 
ning, vomiting,  straining  at  stool,  parturition,  &c.  and 
in  people  who  inhabit  mountainous  countries. 

The  diminution  of  the  capacity  of  the  abdomen,  by 
the  action  of  tiie  abdominal  muscles  and  diaphragm, 
in  many  occasicmal  exertions,  must  take  place  in  every 
bodv,  by  reason  of  the  common  habits  and  necessities 
■of  life.  But,  as  only  a  certain  number  of  persons 
meet  with  the  disease,  it  is  fair  to  infer,  that  either  the 
excitinc  causes  must  operate  with  greater  force  in 
them,  than  in  llie  generality  of  people,  or  else  that  their 
abdominal  parietes  have  not  been  capable  of  the  ordi- 
nary degree  of  resistance.  Many  patients,  who  meet 
with  hernix  in  making  violent  etibrts  and  exertions, 
may  be  in  the  former  circumstance;  while  others, 
whose  viscera  protrude  from  such  trivial  things  as 
coughing,  sneezing,  crying,  &c.  nmst  be  considered  as 
being  under  the  influerlce  of  some  predisposing  cause. 
A  gentleman,  who  has  gained  great  honour  by  a  most 
valuable  treatise  on  hernia,  remarks,  that  "herniffi, 
which  originate  in  predisposition,  generally  come  on 
gradually,  and  almost  imperceptibly;  while  those 
which  are  produced  by  bodily  exertions,  are  formed 
suddenly,  and  by  the  immediate  action  of  the  exciting 
cause.  The  occurrence  of  the  complaint  is  often  indi- 
cated, in  the  first  instance,  by  a  fulness,  combined 
with  a  sense  of  weakness,  about  the  abdominal  ring. 
The  swelling  is  increased  by  any  action  of  the  respi- 
ratory muscles,  and  disappeare  on  pressure,  and  in  the 
recumbent  position  of  the  body.  It  gradually  finds  its 
way  throuijh  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  mus- 
cle, into  the  groin,  and  afterward  into  the  scrotum. 
Wlien  a  hernia  takes  place  suddenly,  it  is  generally 
attended  with  a  sensation  of  something  giving  way  at 
the  part,  and  with  pain." — (Laxorence  on  Jiuptures, 
p.  42,  edit,  i.) 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  immediate  cause  of  herniae, 
it  is  observed  by  Scarpa,  that  several  distinguislied 
modern  surgeons,  as,  for  instance,  Warton  {JJdeno- 
graph.  cap.  11),  Benevoli  (Dissertazioni  Ckirurgische, 
J),  Rossius  {Jicta  J\rat.  Cur.  t.  2,  obs.  178),  Brendel 
(^De  HerniarumJ\ratalib%is),  and  Morgagni  (De  Sed.et 
Caus.  Morh.  epjst.  43,  art.  13),  consider  a  relaxation 
and  elongation  of  the  mesentery  as  the  principal  cause 
of  herniffi  in  general,  and  of  the  bubonocele  in  parti- 
cular. Hence,  say  they,  the  Whole  ma^s  of  intestines, 
or  only  a  portion  of  an  intestine,  descends  against  the 
Inner  orifice  of  the  inguinal  ring,  presses  against  this 
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opening,  and  gradually  makes  its  way  out  of  the  al 
men.  In  examining  this  pathological  point  will 
prejudice,  it  is  incontestable,  says  Scarpa,  that  an  ii 
tesiine  cannot  be  moved  beyond  its  natural  limits,  u 
less  that  part  of  the  mesentery,  which  retains  and  fi* 
the  bowel  in  its  proper  place,  be  at  the  same  tin 
elongated.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that  s 
relaxation  of  the  mesentery  must  precede  the  displace 
ment  of  the  intestine.  It  appears  to  Scarpa  raucr 
more  probable,  that  these  two  event?  are  siamltaneoi 
and  depend  upon  one  and  the  same  cause. 

"  In  the  healthy  state,  the  abdonien,  considered  all 
gether,  is  submitted  to  two  opposite  forces,  which  re- 
ciprocally balance  each  other.    One  is  the  pressure  of 
the  viscera  against  the  abdominal  parietes;  the  other 
is  the  reaction  of  tliese  same  parietes  upon  the  viscera, 
which  they  contain.    If  these  two  forces  were  in  per- 
fect equilibrium  in  all  individuals,  and  under  a/1  the 
circumstances  of  life,  we  should  not  be  in  the    sast 
subject  to  herniae.    If,  when  the  equilibrium  has  been 
broken,  every  point  of  the  parietes  of  llie  belly  were  to 
yield  equally  to  the  impulse  of  the  viscera,  an  increi 
of  the  volume  of  the  whole  abdomen  would  be  tl 
consequence;  but  a  true  hernia  would  never  happ 
The  cavity  of  the  abdomen  is  always  completely  fu 
The  containing  and  contained  parts  react  upon,  a 
reciprocally  compress,  one  another.    It  is  by  the  eflfe 
of  this  moderate,  but  equal  and  unremitting  pressure, 
that   all   the  viscera   mutually  support  each   other. 
Without  it,  the  ligaments  of  the  liver,  those  of  the 
spleen,  and  the  various  membranous  bands  of  the  in- 
testines in  general,  would  only  be  feeble  means  for 
fixing  such  parts  in  their  respective  situations.    But 
there  are  certain   points  of  the   abdominal  parietes 
which  naturally  present   much    less  resistance  than 
others,  and  which  react  with  much  less  power  against 
the  pressure  made  from  within  outwards  by  the  abdo- 
minal viscera.     Such  is  particularly  tlie  part  which 
extends  from  the  pubes  to  the  anterior  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium.    Tliis  relative  weakness  of  some 
points  of  the  abdominal  parietes  is  very  marked  in 
certain  individuals,  in  consequence  of  a  defect  of  or 
ganization.     It  ujay  also  be  increased  by  internal 
external  causes,  which  aie  as  various  as  they  are  ni 
merous.    When,  in  one  of  these  cases,  the  press 
made  by  the  viscera  is  unusually  increased,  as  ha| 
in  a  violent  efiort,  a  defect  in  the  equilibrium  betwe 
the  two  forces  above  mentioned  is  occasioned ;  that 
to  say,  the  reaction  of  the  abdominal  parietes  is 
longer  pioportioned,  at  least  at  certain  points,  to 
force  of  the  impulse  of  the  viscera.    The  conjoin 
powers  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  diaphragm,  and 
vator  ani,  are  then  directed  and  concentrated  agai 
the  most  feeble  point  of  the  abdonjen,  towards  whi( 
they  propel  the  nearest  viscus,  or  that  which,  from 
moveablene.ss,  is  the  most  liable  to  displacement 
such  viscus  should  happen  to  be  the  noose  of  an  int 
tine,  it  is  evident,  that  the  power,  whicli  tends  to  ma 
it  protrude  from  the  belly,  must  at  the  same  time  act 
upon  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  mesentery;  and 
the  intestine,  in  passing  tiirough  the  parietes  of  the 
abdomen,  drags  the  mesentory  after  it,  and  makes  this 
membrane  yield  and  become  elongated.    When  the 
displaced  viscera  meet  with  little  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  the  hernia  is  quickly 
formed,  and  the  elongation  of  the  mesentery  occurs 
with  equal  celerity.    We  have  an  example  of  this  in 
the  inguinal  congenital  hernia:  in  this  case  the  intes- 
tine is,  in  some  measure,  precipitated  into  a  sac  pre- 
viously prepared  for  its  reception.    On  the  contrary,  in 
the  ordinary  inguinal  hernia,  a  totally  dilTorent  dispo- 
sition, of  the  parts  renders  the  progress  of  the  disease 
much  slower.     In  most  instances,  the  hernia  is  noj 
formed  immediately  the  equilibrium  between  the 
pulse  of  the  viscera  and  the  reaction  of  the  abdomin< 
parietes  is  broken.    But  in  the  groin,  a  slight elevatii 
is  first  observed,  in  the  direction  from  the  anterior 
perior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  towards  the  ingui 
ring.    Some  time  afterward,  when  the  intestine  b 
made  its  appearance  on  the  outside  of  the  ring,  the  ei 
largement  of  the  hernia,  and  the  elongation  of  t' 
mesentery,  make  much  more  rapid,  though    alwa; 
simultaneous,  progress." 

"  Numerous  practical  observations   (says  Sea 
concur  in  proving,  that  we  must  not  search  for  the  i 
mediate  cause  of  hernisB  in  the  relaxation  of  the  me- 
sentery, but  rather  in  a  want  of  equilibrium  between 
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the  pressiiMk  uttiie  viscera  and  the  resistance  of  one  or 
several  points  of  the  abdominal  parietes.  Indeed, 
hernia;  are  seen  occurring  from  liie  slightest  causes  uj 
•nfants,  in  wli«nn  tlie  necit  of  the  tunica  vaginaUs  is 
not  <!needily  obliterated,  and  in  individuals  wlio,  from 
bein"  fat  liave  all  on  a  suddtjn  become  extremely  thin. 
Such  women  as  have  had  children  are  more  subject  to 
tJie  disease  tlian  wtliers.  Persons  also  of  both  sexes, 
»vho  carry  considerable  burdens,  or  who  play  upon 
wind  instiuinenis,  or  vvlio  liave  suffered  a  forcible  c(m- 
tusion  of  lliP  abdomen,  are  particularly  exposed  to  the 
disorder,  even  thouiih  there  be  not  the  least  reason  for 
suspecting  in  tliem  a  relaxation  of  llie  mesentery.  Va- 
ginal lierniiB  which  arise  after  difficult  labours,  afford 
anotiier  proof  of  the  same  truth:  their  cause  is  owing 
lo  a  laxity  and  weakness  of  the  parietea  of  tiie  vagina, 
which,  not  being  callable  of  making  any  farther  re- 
sistance to  the  pressure  of  the  viscera,  situated  in  tlic 
cavity  of  the  pelvis,  at  length  suffer  tiiese  parts  to  pro- 
trude. 

"  With  respect  to  the  second  proposition,  that  during 
the  formation  of  a  hernia,  the  comi)ined  force  of  all 
the  abdominal  muscles  is,  as  it  were,  directed  and  con- 
centrated atiainst  the  most  feeble  point  of  the  parietes, 
we  see  a  pmof  of  it  in  a  fact  that  occurs  to  our  ob- 
servation every  day.  In  order  to  convince  ourselves 
of  this,  we  need  only  notice  what  liappens  in  indivi- 
duals afflicted  with  herniae  :  if  they  cough,  or  sneeze, 
or  make  the  slighte.st  eff<nt,  they  instantly  tind  the  size 
of  the  swelling  increased,  and  hasten  to  support  the 
part  with  Uieir  hand.  During  the  slightest  efforts, 
which  render  the  herniae  larger,  it  is  also  indisputable, 
that  the  mesentery  is  elongated  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  intestine  protrudes.  All  the  viscera  have  such 
a  tendency  to  be  displaced  and  carried  towards  the 
weakest  point  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  that 
even  those  which  are  naturally  the  most  distant  from 
it,  and  are  the  most  fnnily  fixed  by  the  folds  of  the 
mesentery,  may  in  their  turn  descend  into  the  herniae. 
Anatomical  knowledge  alone  would  never  have  led  us 
to  entertain  a  suspicion  of  the  possibility  of  these  oc- 
currences. Sandifort  and  Paletta  have  found,  in  an 
umbilical  hernia,  the  coecum,  with  a  portion  of  the 
ilium  and  colon. — ( Obs.  Patkol.  cap.  4 ;  and  J^ava  Gu- 
bemaciilt  Teatis  Descriptio.)  Mauchart,  Camper,  and 
Bose  have  met  with  the  coecum  in  an  inguinal  hernia 
of  the  left  side. — {De  Hern.  Incarc.  m  UalleriUisput. 
Chirurg.  torn.  3 ;  Demonstral.  Jinat.  Pathnlog.  lib.  2, 
p.  18 ;  el  JInimadvers.  de  Hern.  Tnguin.  p.  5.)  Lassus 
lias  seen  the  left  colon  protrude  at  the  right  inguinal 
ring.— (Jl/rff/ecmc  Op^ratuire,  t.  1,  p.  173.)  If  it  be 
proved  hy  all  these  facts,  that  such  viscera  as  are  the 
most  closely  united  to  the  great  sac  of  the  peritoneum 
and  neighbouring  parts,  are  nevertheless  liable  to  form 
hernia;  r  and  if  such  displacements  cannot  happen 
without  a  consideraMe  elongation  of  the  membranous 
bands  fixing  these  bv/wels  in  their  natural  situation; 
how  can  we  refuse  to  admit,  that  a  noose  of  intestine, 
pushed  by  degrees  through  the  inguinal  ring,  drags 
along  wirh  it  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  mesen- 
leryl  In  order  lo  explain  this  event,  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  supposing  a  pariial  relaxation  of  the  mesen- 
tery."— (Traile  Pratique dcs  IJernies,  par  Ji.  Scarpa, 
trad,  de  Vlt.alien,  p. 37—43.) 

The  same  causes,  which  first  produced  the  com- 
plaint, or  others  of  an  analogous  nature,  as  Mr.  Law- 
rence has  noticed,  are  constantly  tending  to  promote 
its  increase.  The  tumour  becomes  larger,  in  proportion 
as  the  pressure  against  the  hernial  sac  Is  stnniger,  and 
mote  frequent.  Hence,  the  great  size  which  it  often 
attains  in  persons  constantly  pursuing  laborious  r)ccu- 
potioiw.  Its  increase  will  also  be  in  proportion  to  the 
less  citnsiderable  resistance  of  the  parts  in  which  it  is 
situated.  Hence,  the  inagnilnde  of  scrotal  ruptures, 
and  the  generally  small  size  of  a  femoral  hernia.  The 
size  of  a  hernia  is  likevvi.'iKin  |)art  dependent  upon  the 
largeness  and  weakn^fss  of  the  opeiiiinr,  tlnongh  which 
the  protrnsiion  hajipens.  Henci-,  inguinal  ruptures  are 
usually  ninrl)  lar:.'er  than  those  called  femoral,  or 
crural.  'J'he  l<K):--enc(i8  of  ilie  cellular  connexion  of  the 
perifrmiurn  is  another  cause  of  the  disposition  of  a 
hernia  to  attain  a  cont^idcralile  niajiiiitiide;  while  the 
short tiess  and  clo^('lle^s  of  the  J<aiiie  uniting  incdiuni 
operate,  in  parlicnhircnfeH,  as  n  check  to  the  enlnrue 
mem  of  the  tiinioiir,  as  l^  ex»  nifilitied  in  hernia:  of  the 
iinea  alba,  vvliich  are  uenerully  rinall.  When  the  sac, 
Kfter  it  has  passed  the  parietea  of  the  abdomen,  Is 


situated  among  cellular,  or  adipous  substance,  it  ex- 
pands equally  in  all  directions,  and  forms  a  nearly 
spherical  tumour,  being,  however,  generally  rather  flat 
lened,  as  in  umbilical  and  crural  hernia;.  If  it  protrude 
through  a  canal,  it  is  neaiiv  cylindrical,  as  in  incipient 
inguinal  hernia; ;  and  even  in  those  which  have  passed 
the  ring,  and  are  still  confined  by  the  sheath  of  the 
spermatic  cord.  The  fundus  ot  the  sac  enlarges  as  it 
descends  into  the  scrotum,  and  thus,  in  almost  all 
scrotal  cases,  the  swelling  becomes  pyriform.  Irregu- 
larities of  shape  often  take  place  from  tlie  extension  of 
the  membrane  in  directions  presenting  the  least  resist 
ance.  At  the  first  moment  of  the  occurrence  of  a 
hernia  of  sudden  formation,  the  protruded  peritoneiua 
is  unconnected  to  the  parts  among  whith  it  lies;  but 
adhesions  take  place  so  quickly,  that  the  sac  is  found 
universally  connected  to  iIm;  contiguous  parts,  even  in 
a  rupture  of  two  or  three  days'  standing.  'J'liese  ad- 
hesion.-*  prevent  the  return  of  the  sac  into  the  abdomen, 
when  the  contents  of  the  swelliiif-  arc  replaced.  The 
peritoneum,  which  immediately  surrounds  the  pro- 
truded viscera,  generally  retains  the  same  ihin  and 
delicate  structure  which  characterizes  that  membrane 
in  its  natural  situation.  It  is  covered  by  otiier  invest- - 
ments,  varying  in  thickness  and  struclure,  accordLug.to  , 
the  part  in  which  the  swelling  is  formed,  and  lire  size 
and  duration  of  the  tumour,  &.c. — (See  J^awrence  on 
livptures,  p.  18,  ($-c.  edit.  4.) 

Many  interesting  circumstances,  in  relation  to  hernial . 
sacs,  have  been  satisfactorily  explained  by  Cloqiiet; 
and  some  of  iliem  are  noticed  in  Mr.  Lawrence's  work. 
"  If  the  causes  which  have  produced  the  hernia  con- 
tinue to  operate,  and  further  descent  of  the  peritoneum 
bo  prevented  by  its  strong  adhesion  to  the  tcndinoue 
opening,  the  sac  becomes  thin  by  distention.  It  may 
give  way  partially  by  a  kind  of  laceration,  and  thus  be- 
come irregular  in  figure,  presenting  an  appearance  of 
small  cysts,  or  secondary  cavities.  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  neck  does  not  adhere  so  strongly,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  sac  forms  a  thickened  ring,  the  renewed 
action  of  pressure  may  make  the  ring  descend,  and 
a  fresh  one  will  form  at  the  new  mouth  of  the  sac* 
This  process  may  be  again  repeated ;  and  thus  the  sac 
presents  one  or  more  constrictions,  by  which  the  pro- 
truded parts  may  be  compressed,  and  even  strangulated. 
Inguinal  and  scrotal  ruptures  are  almost  the  onlycase» 
in  which  this  occurrence  can  take  place.  When  a 
hernia  passes  through  a  canal,  a  thickened  ring  may  be 
formed  at  both  orifices  of  the  canal.  If  a  hernial  sac 
has  been  formed,  and  its  mouth  become  thickened,  a 
new  protrusion  may  take  place  by  the  side  of  it :  this 
may  occur  again:  and  thus  we  may  have  sacs  com- 
posed of  two  lateral  cavities,  or  consisting  of  two  or 
more  secondary  openings  into  one  principal  protrusion; 
or,  llie  original  serous  cavity  may  be  contracted,  and, 
form  a  small  appendix  to  the  sulisequent  protrusion."' 
— (See  Lawrence  on  Ruptures,  p.  26 ;  and  Cluquet^s 
Reckerches  sur  les  Causes,  i^c.  des  Hernics.) 

HernijE  are  more  frequent  on  the  right,  than  on  tlie 
left  side  of  the  body.  This  fact,  as  Mr.  Lawrence  has 
remarked,  does  not  depend  on  any  disparity  in  size,  be- 
tween the  apertures  of  the  two  sides,  but  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  employment  of  the  right  side  in  those  of- 
fices of  life  which  require  the  most  powerful  exertiou 
— ( On  Ruptures,  p.  33,  ed.  4.)  This  subject  has  been 
particularly  considered  by  Cloquet. — (See  Reckerches 
sur  les  Causes  et  V Anatomic  des  Hernies ^%dominale$ 
p.  10,  Src.  4.to.  Paris,  181D.) 

The  general  symptoms  of  a  hernia,  which  is  reduci- 
ble, and  free  from  strangulation,  are,  an  indolent  tu 
mour  at  some  point  of  the  abdomen,  most  frequently 
descending  out  of  the  abdominal  ring,  or  from  just  be- 
low Poupart's  ligament,  or  else  out  of  the  navel ;  but, 
occasionally,  from  various  other  situations,  as  will  be 
presently  explained.  The  swelling  often  viginate* 
suddenly,  exce|it  in  the  circumstances  above  lelated^ 
and  it  is  subject  to  a  change  of  size,  being  smaller 
when  the  patient  lies  down  on  his  back,  and  larger 
when  he  stands  np,  or  holds  his  breath.  It  frequenll/ 
diminishes  when  pressed,  and  grows  large  again  wlwa. 
the  pressure  is  removed.  Its  size  and  tension  oHenia. 
crease  after  a  meal,  or  when  tlie  patient  Is  flatiilenf. 
In  consequence  of  the  unnatural  situation  of  tlia 
bowels,  many  patients  with  hernia  are  occasionnlljf 
troubled  with  colic,  constipation,  and  voniitifif. 
Soiiieiimes,  however,  the  funclionsof  the  viBCerasetm 
to  suffer  little  or  no  interruption. 
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Sometimes  tlie  contained  parts  may  be  known  by  the 
iymptonis.  But,  as  Mr.  Lawrence  jii!<lly  remarks:,  this 
discriniiiiution  is  ofien  diliicull,  and  even  iniji()ssil)!e, 
when  tlie  hernia  is  old,  lar<;e,  and  very  tense:  (or,  in 
cases  of  this  description,  tlie  viscera  expeiience  consi- 
derable clianges  in  llieir  figure  and  state,  while  tlie 
thickened  hernial  sac  prevents  an  accuraie  examina- 
tion by  the  hand.— (O/i  Ruptures^  p.  46,  ed.  4.) 

If  the  case  b'i  an  eiUeroctle,  and  the  portion  of  intes- 
tine be  giiiall,  the  tumour  is  small  in  proportion  ;  but, 
though  small,  it'  the  gut  he  distended  with  wind,  in- 
flamed, or  have  any  degtee  ot  stricture  made  on  it,  it 
will  be  tense,  resist  the  imiiression  of  the  finger,  and 
give  pain  upon  being  handled  On  the  contrary,  it 
there  he  no  stricture,  and  the  intestine  suffer  nodegiee 
of  iiifiammaiion,  let  the  prolapsed  piece  be  of  what 
^ngth  it  may,  and  the  tumour  of  whatever  size,  the  ten- 
sion will  be  little,  and  no  pain  will  attend  the  handling 
of  it;  upon  the  patient's  coughing,  it  will  feel  as  if  it 
were  bU)vvn  into ;  and,  in  general,  it  will  he  found  very 
easily  returnable. — {Putt.)  A  guggling  noise  is  often 
made  when  the  bowel  is  a.sce riding.  An  enterocele  is 
also  generally  characterized  by  the  uniformiiy  of  its 
surface  and  its  elasticity. 

If  the  hernia  he  an  epiplacde,  or  one  of  the  omental 
kind,  the  tumour  ha^  a  more  flabby,  and  a  more  unequal 
feel ;  it  is  in  general  perfectly  indolent,  is  more  com- 
pressible, and  (if  in  the  scrotum)  is  more  oblong,  and 
less  round,  than  the  swelling  occasitmed  in  the  same 
situation  by  an  intestinal  hernia;  and,  if  the  quantity 
be  large,  and  the  patient  adult,  it  Is,  in  some  mea- 
sure, distinguishable  by  its  greater  weight.  In  veiy 
young  subjects,  the  contents  of  a  hernia  ate  generally 
intestine,  and  but  seldom  omentum. — {A.  Cooper,  Lec- 
tures, vol.  3,  p.  8.) 

If  the  case  be  an  mtero-epiplocele,  that  is,  one  consist- 
ing of  both  iiilesiine  and  omentum,  the  characteristic 
marks  will  be  less  clear  than  in  either  of  the  simple 
cases;  but  the  disease  may  easily  be  distinguished 
from  every  other  one,  by  any  body  in  the  habit  of 
making  the  examination. — {Putt,  p.^.) 

As  the  smooth  slippery  surface  of  the  intestine  gene- 
rally makes  its  reduction  easier  liian  that  of  theomen- 
tum,  we  may  infer,  with  Mr.  Lawrence,  "that  if  a 
portion  of  the  contents  slip  up  quickly  and  with  noise, 
leaving  behind  something  which  is  less  ea.-ily  reduced, 
tlie  case  is  probably  an  entero-epiplocele." — {Op.  ctt. 
ed.  4,  p.  47.) 

On  the  subject  of  prognosis,  Mr.  Pott  remarks,  that 
the  age  and  constitution  of  the  subject,  the  dale  of  the 
disease,  its  being  free  or  not  free  fiom  stricture  or  in 
flammation,  the  symptoms  which  attend  it,  and  the 
probability  or  improbability  of  its  being  returnable, 
necessarily  produce  much  variety. 

If  the  subject  be  an  infant,  the  case  is  not  often  at- 
tended with  much  difficulty  or  hazard,  the  reduction 
being  easy  as  well  as  the  descent ;  and  though  from  ne- 
glect^ or  inaitenlion,  the  bowel  may  fall  down  again,  jet 
it  is  as  easily  replaced,  and  inii-chief  seldom  produced : 
Mr.  P(ttt  stjys  seld(nn,  because  he  has  seen  an  infant, 
one  year  old,  die  of  a  strangulated  hernia,  which  had 
not  been  down  two  dtiys,  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
mortifird  intestine.  For  other  examples  of  strangula- 
ted hernia  in  very  young  infants,  refer  to  Gooch's 
Cfiir.  Works,  vul.2,  p.'M;  J^awrevce  un  Ruptures,  p. 
77,  edit.  4  ;  F.diii.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  3, 
p.  470,  ire. 

"  If  the  patient  be  adult,  and  in  the  vigour  of  life, 
the  consequences  of  neglect,  or  of  mal-tieatment,  are 
more  to  be  feared  than  at  any  other  time,  for  reasons 
too  obvious  to  need  relating.  The  great  and  principal 
mischief  to  be  apprehended,  in  an  intestinal  hernia,  is 
an  infliunmatioii  of  the  gut,  and  an  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  the  aliment  and  feces  through  it;  which  in- 
flammation and  obstruction  are  generally  prodncetl  l»y 
a  stiiclnie  made  on  the  intestine.  In  very  old  people, 
the  symptoms  do  not  usually  make  such  rapid  pio- 
gress,  both  on  account  of  the  luxity  of  their  frame,  and 
their  more  languid  circulation:  and  also  because  their 
raptures  are  most  frequently  of  ancient  date,  and  the 
passage  a  good  deal  dilated :  but  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  should  also  be  remembered,  that  they  are  by 
no  means  exempt  from  inflammatory  symptoms;  anil 
that  if  such  should  come  on,  the  infiunity  of  old  age  is 
no  lavourable  ciraimstance  in  the  treatment,  which 
tnay  become  necessary."— (Pott.) 

If  tbe  disease  be  recent,  and  the  patient  young,  im- 
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mediate  reductmn,  and  constant  care  to  prevent  an 

protrusion,  are  the  only  means  whereby  it  is  poiaiib 

to  «>biain  a  perfect  cuie.  j^jjj 

"  It  thedisea^e  he  of  longstanding,  has  been  neglected, 
or  sutlt;red  to  be  Irequenlly  down,  and  hasgiven  littleor 
no  trouble,  the  aperture  in  the  ahdominal  muscle,  and 
the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac,  may  both  be  pre.-umed  to 
he  large;  which  circumstances  in  geneial  render  uii- 
mediate  reduction  less  necessary  and  less  difticuU,  and 
also  t rostrate  all  rational  ex|ieciution  of  a  (letiecicnre. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  rupture  be  recent,  or,  though 
*  Id,  has  generally  been  kept  up,  its  immediate  reduc- 
tion is  more  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  risk  of  stric- 
ture IS  gieater  from' the  supposed  smallness  of  the 
aperture,  and  nanowness  of  the  sac.  if  the  rupture 
he  very  large  and  ancient,  the  patient  far  advanced  in 
life,  the  intestine  not  bound  by  any  degree  of  stricture, 
but  does  its  office  in  the  sciotum  regulaily,  and  no 
other  inconvenience  be  lound  to  attend  it,  but  what 
|)roceeds  from  its  weight,  it  will  in  general  he  better  not 
to  attem[)t  ieduction,as  it  will,  in  there circum>tances, 
most  probnbly  prove  fruitless,  and  the  handiii.g  of  the 
parts,  in  the  attempt,  may  so  bruise  and  injure  them  as 
to  do  mist-liief." 

With  resjiect  to  the  correctness  of  the  advice  here 
delivered,  some  doubt  may  be  entertained,  because, 
though  it  would  certainly  not  be  right  to  proiiaci  the 
attempts  at  reduction,  so  as  to  do  mischiet,  it  must  be 
equally  wrong  to  make  no  trial,  whether  the  hernia  ia 
reducible  or  not;  and  if  reducible,  1  should  say,  that 
it  ought  to  be  leduced  without  delay,  and  a  truss  a|>- 
plied.  This  opinion,  however,  seems  to  agree  with  the 
injunctions  delivered  by  Pott  in  another  place,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  next  section  of  this  article. 

With  regard  t»»  the  contents  of  a  hernia,  Mr.  Pott 
ob.-^erves,  that  "  if  it  be  a  [Hiriion  of  onieninm  only, 
and  bus  been  gradually  form) d,  ii  seldom  occasions  any 
had  symptoms,  though  its  weight  will  sometimes  len- 
der it  very  troublesome.  But  if  it  be  pioduced  sud- 
denly, by  effort  or  violence,  that  is,  if  a  coiisidernble 
piece  of  the  cjiul  by  accident  slip  down  at  once,  it  will 
sometimes  prove  painful,  and  cause  very  disagreeable 
complaints;  the  connexion  between  the  omentiim,  sto- 
mach, duodenum,  &c.  being  such  as  to  render  the  sud- 
den descent  of  a  large  piece  of  the  first  sometimes  pro- 
ductive of  nausea,  vomiting,  colic,  and  all  the  dis- 
agreeable symptoms  arising  from  the  derangement  of 
these  viscera.  When  the  piece  of  caul  is  engaged  in 
such  a  degree  of  stricture  as  to  prevent  the  circulation 
of  blood  through  it,  it  will  sometimes,  by  becoming 
gangrenous,  be  the  occasion  of  very  bad  syniptoms, 
and  even  of  death,  as  1  have  more  than  once  seen:  and 
thus,  as  a  mere  omental  hernia,  it  nsay  sometimes  be 
subject  to  great  hazard  But  even  though  it  should 
never  be  liable  to  the  just-mentioned  evil,  that  is, 
thouuh  the  porti(mof  thecaiil  should  remain  uninjured 
in  the  scrotum,  yet  it  renders  the  patient  constantly 
liable  to  hazard  from  another  quarter;  it  makes  it 
every  moment  possible  for  a  piece  of  intestine  to  slip 
into  the  same  sac,  and  thereby  add  to  the  case  all  the 
trouble  and  all  the  danger  arising  from  an  intestinal 
rupture.  It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing  for  a 
piece  of  gut  to  be  added  to  a  rupture,  which  had  for 
many  years  been  merely  omental,  and  for  that  {lieceto 
he  strangulated,  and  require  immediate  help. 

"An  old  omental  hernia  is  often  rendered  not 
ducible,  more  by  an  alteration  made  in  the  state  of  ll 
piidapsed  piece  of  caul,  than  by  its  quamity  It 
very  common  for  that  pail  of  the  oiiientiini  which 
passes  through  the  neck  of  the  sac  to  be  cornpre.^'sed 
into  a  hard,  smooth  body,  and  all  appeaiance  of 
caul,  while  what  is  behivv  in  the  scrotum  is  loose  ar.d 
expanded,  and  enjoys  its  natural  texture  :  in  this  case, 
reduction  is  often  im|H)ssible,  from  the  mere  fit'iire  o{ 
the  part :  and  I  have  so  often  seen  thi.«,  both  in  the  living 
and  the  dead,  that  I  am  satisfied,  that  tor  one  omental 
rupture,  rendered  iriedncihle  by  adhe.Moi)s,  many  more 
become  so  from  the  cau^e  above  mentioned. 

"  In  the  sac  of  old  omental  ruptures  that  have  been 
long  down,  and  only  suspended  by  a  bagtru.«s,  it  Is  no 
very  uncommon  thing  to  have  a  pretty  considerable 
quantity  of  fluid  collected  ;  thi.«,  in  different  stales  and 
circumstances  of  the  disease,  is  of  dilferent  colour  and 
consiftence,  and  seldom  so  much  in  quantity  as  to 
occasion  any  particular  attention  to  it ;  but,  on  Uia 
other  hand,  it  sometimes  is  s.i  much  in  quantity  as  to 
become  an  additional  disease  to  the  original  one.    I 
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!i»ve  more  than  once  been  obliged  to  let  it  out,  in  order 

to  remove  the  inconveuieiice  arisiinj  from  its  weight. 

•itid  the  distention  of  tlie  scrotum,  \vmcH  1  liave  also 

oibecomegaiinreiiousbylheneglectofllusoperatinn. 

"  If  the  lierriia'  be  of  tlie  iiileslinai  kind  merely,  and 

norlion  of  gut  be  small,  the  risk  is  greater,  strangu- 

ion  being  more  likely  lo  happen  in  Hiis  case,  and 

ire  productive  of  mischief,  when  it  has  happened: 

:  tlie  smaller  the  portion  of  gut  is  wliich  is  engaged, 

(  tighter  the  tendon  binds,  and  the  more  hazardous 

Jie  consequence.    I  have  seen  a  fatal  gangrene,  in 

..  hiibonocele,  which  Iiad  not  been  formed  forty-eight 

hours,  and  in  which  the  piece  of  intestine  was  little 

more  than  half  an  inch." 

Another  obseivation  made  by  Pott  is,  that  "  if  the 
hernia  be  caused  by  a  portion  of  the  intecitine  ilium 
only,  it  is  in  general  more  easily  reducible,  than  if  a 
part  of  tJie  colon  has  descended  with  it,  which  will  also 
require  more  address  and  more  patience  in  the  attempt. 
The  reduction  of  a  mere  intestinal  hernia  too  {cateria 
paribus)  will  always  remain  more  practicable  than 
It  of  a  mere  omental  one,  after  it  has  attained  to  a 
rtain  size  and  state,  as  the  part  contained  within  the 
tanner  is  liable  to  less  alteration  of  form  than  tlial 
within  the  latter;  which  alteration  has  already  been 
mentioned  as  no  unfrequent  hinderance  of  the  return 
of  an  old  caul-rupture. 

«'  Not  that  the  parts  within  a  mere  intestinal  hernia 
arc  absolutely  exempt  from  such  an  alteiation  as  may 
render  their  return  into  the  belly  impracticable,  even 
where  there  is  no  stricture ;  for  (says  Pott)  1  have  sf  en 
that  part  of  the  mesentery  which  has  lain  long  in  the 
neck  of  the  sac  of  an  old  rupture,  so  considerably 
hardened  and  thickened,  as  to  prove  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  its  reduction." 

Upon  the  whole,  this  author  infers,  that  an  intestinal 
lupture  Is  subject  to  worse  symptoms,  and  a  greater 
degree  of  hazard,  than  an  omental  one,  though  the 
latter  is,  by  no  means,  so  void  of  either  as  it  was  for- 
merly supposed  to  be;' that  bad  symptoms  are  more 
likely  to  attend  a  recent  rupture,  than  one  of  ancient 
date;  that  ihe  descent  of  a  very  small  piece  of  intestine 
is  more  hazardous  than  that  of  a  larger;  and  that  the 
liernia,  which  consists  of  gut  only,  is  in  genera!  at- 
tended with  worse  circumstances,  than  that  which  is 
made  up  of  both  gut  and  caul. — (See  also  Lawrence  on 
Ruptures,  p.  75,  76,  ed.  4.) 

Mr.  Hey  coincides  with  Pott,  in  thinking  the  prog- 
nosis more  unfavourable  when  the  tumour  is  small. 
"I  think  it  is  not  a  bad  general  rule,  that  the  smaller 
the  hernia,  the  less  hope  there  is  of  reducing  it  by  the 
taxis.  Long-continued  efforts  to  reduce  a  prolapsed 
intestine,  are  most  likely  to  succeed  in  old  and  large 
Jiernias,  when  no  adhesions  have  taken  place."~(Pract. 
Observ.  in  Surgery,  p.  203.) 

It  is  correctly  remarked  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  that  "  the 
danger  is  greatest,  when  a  rupture  is  incarcerated  at 
the  moment  of  its  formation.  Hernice,  which  arise 
spontaneously,  and  merely  from  predisposing  weak- 
ness, seldom  become  strangulated:  the  stricture,  in 
such  cases,  is  never  close,  nor  are  the  symptoms  vio- 
lent, because  the  parts  concerned  are  weak  and  relaxed. 
"  The  opening  through  which  the  parts  protrude  is 
narrower  in  some  situations  than  in  others ;  the  pro- 
gress of  the  case  will  therefore  be  more  rapid,  and  the 
danger  of  the  patient  more  urgent.  The  aperture  is 
generally  very  small  in  femoral  hernia :  this  kind  of 
rupture  in  men,  and  the  bubonocele  in  women,  have  a 
particularly  narrow  entrance.  On  the  same  grounds, 
femoral,  inguinal,  and  umbilical  ruptures  are  more 
dangerous  than  the  ventral,  perineal,  or  vaginal  kinds." 
',Treati8e  on  Ruptures,  p.  75,  ed.  4.) 

rREXTJUKNT  OF  A  HERNIA  CAPABI.K  OF  EASY  AND  IM- 
MEDIATE RKr>UCTION,  AND  NOT  ATTENDED  WITH 
ANV  TROtJBLEHOMK    OR   BAD   8YMPT0.MS. 

"  This  case,"  says  Pott,  "  is  very  frequently  met 
wHh  in  infants,  and  Roinetinies  in  adults,  and  is  too 
often  nejiected  in  both.  In  the  former,  as  the  descent 
seldom  happens  but  when  the  infant  strains  to  cry, 
and  the  gut  is  cither  easily  put  up,  or  returns  sud 
aponte,  as  soon  as  the  child  becomes  quiet,  it  often  is 
either  totally  unattended  lo,  or  an  attempt  made  to  re- 
Btrain  it  only  by  a  bandage  made  of  cloth  or  dimity, 
and  which,  being  inetTectual  for  such  purpose,  lays  the 
foundation  for  future  trouble  and  mischief. 

"  This  is,  in  great  ineamire,  owing  to  a  common 


opinion,  that  a  young  Infant  cannot  wear  a  steel  truM; 
a  generally  prevailing  error,  and  which  ought  to  ba 
corrected.  There  is  no  age  at  which  such  truss  may  not 
be  worn,  or  ought  not  to  be  applied :  it  is,  when  well 
made  and  properly  put  on,  not  only  jitrfectly  safe  and 
easy,  but  the  only  kind  of  bandage  that  can  be  depended 
upon ;  and  as  a  radical  cure  depends  greatly  on  the 
thinness  of  the  hernial  sac,  and  its  being  capable  of 
being  so  compiessed  as  possibly  to  uniie,  and  thereby 
entirely  close  the  passage  from  the  belly,  it  must  there* 
fore  ajipear  to  every  one  who  will  give  himself  tii( 
trouble  of  thinking  on  the  subject,  that  the  fewer  timet 
the  parts  have  made  a  descent,  and  the  smaller  aii| 
finer  the  elongation  of  tlie  iKjriioneum  is,  the  greaKf 
the  probability  of  such  cure  must  be. 

"  'i'he  same  method  of  acting  must,  for  the  sain« 
reasons,  be  good  in  every  age,  in  which  a  radical  cure 
may  reasonably  be  expected  ;  that  is,  the  prolajised 
parts  cannot  be  too  soon  returned,  nor  too  carefully 
prevented  from  falling  down  again;  every  new  descent 
tendering  a  cure  both  more  distant  and  more  uncertain. 

"  As  soon  as  the  parts  are  returned,  the  truss  should 
he  immediately  put  on,  and  worn  without  remission; 
care  being  taken,  especially  if  the  patient  be  an  infant, 
lo  keep  the  parts  upon  which  it  presses  constajitly 
washed,  to  prevent  galling. 

"  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say,  that  the  surgeon 
should  be  careful  to  see  that  the  truss  fits,  as  his  suc- 
cess and  reputation  depend  on  such  care.  A  truss 
which  does  not  press  enough  is  worse  than  none  at 
all,  as  it  occasions  loss  of  time,  and  deceives  the  pa- 
tient or  his  friends;  and  one  which  presses  too  niiicli, 
or  on  an  improper  part,  gives  pain  and  trouble,  by  pro- 
ducing an  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  spermatic 
cord,  and  sometimes  of  the  testicle. 

"  In  adults,  whose  ruptures  are  of  long  .standing,  and 
accustomed  to  frequent  descent,  the  hernial  sac  is 
generally  firm  and  thick,  and  the  aperture  in  the  ten- 
don of  the  abdominal  muscle  large  ;  the  freedom  and 
ease  with  which  the  parts  return  into  the  belly  when 
the  patient  is  in  a  supine  posture,  and  the  little  pain 
which  attends  a  rupture  of  this  kind,  often  render  the 
persons  who  labour  under  it  careless:  but  all  such 
should  be  informed,  that  they  are  in  constant  danger 
of  such  alteration  in  their  complaint,  as  may  put  them 
into  great  hazard,  and  perhaps  destroy  them.  The 
passage  from  the  helly  being  open,  the  quantity  of  in 
testine  in  the  hernial  sac  is  always  liable  to  be  in- 
creased, and,  when  down,  to  be  bound  by  a  stricture. 
An  inflammation  of  that  portion  of  the  gut  which  is 
down,  or  such  obstruction  in  it  as  may  distend  and 
enlarge  it,  may  at  all  times  produce  such  complaints  as 
may  put  the  life  of  the  patient  in  imminent  danger; 
and  therefore,  notwithstanding  this  kind  of  hernia  may 
have  been  borne  for  a  great  length  of  time,  without 
having  proved  either  troublesome  or  hazardous,  yet  aa 
it  is  always  possible  to  become  so,  and  that  very  sud- 
denly, it  can  never  be  prudent  or  safe  to  neglect  it. 

"  Even  thotigh  the  rupture  should  be  of  the  omental 
kind  (which  considered  abstractedly  is  not  subject  to 
that  degree  or  kind  of  danger  to  which  the  intestinal 
is  liable)  yet  it  may  be  secondarily,  or  by  accident,  the 
cause  of  all  the  same  mischief;  for  while  it  keeps  the 
mouth  of  the  hernial  sac  open,  it  renders  the  descent 
of  a  piece  of  intestine  always  possible,  and  consequently 
always  likely  to  produce  the  mischief  which  may  pro- 
ceed from  thence. 

"They  who  labour  under  a  hernia  thus  circum- 
stanced, that  is,  whose  ruptures  have  been  generally 
down  while  they  have  been  in  an  erect  posture,  and 
which  have  either  gone  up  of  themselves,  or  l.ave 
been  easily  put  up  in  a  supine  one,  should  be  particu- 
larly careful  to  have  their  truss  well  made,  and  pro- 
lif.rly  fitted  for  the  mouth  of  tiiesac;  and  the  opening 
in  the  tendon  being  both  large  and  lax,  and  the  parts 
having  been  used  to  descend  through  it,  if  the  pad  of 
the  truss  be  not  placed  right,  and  there  be  not  a  due 
degree  of  elasticity  in  the  spring,  a  piece  of  intestine 
will,  in  some  posture,  slip  down  behind  ir,  and  render 
the  truss  productive  of  that  very  kind  of  mischief 
which  it  ought  to  prevent."— (See  7Vh»«.) 

[This  accident,  so  justly  deprecated  by  Mr.  Pott,  is 
not  only  frequent,  but  unavoidably  so,  if  the  rupture 
pad  of  the  truss  be  "  fitted  for  the  mouth  of  the  Bnc, 
as  he  directs  in  this  paragraiih.  For  if  the  internal 
surface  of  the  pad  be  convex,  as  was  formerly  ""'*'«''"»•» 
and  thought  indispensable   and  as  indeed  Mr  row 
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Ulalnly  intimates;  it  is  no  marvel  that  a  «*  piece  of  in- 
testine should  slip  down  behind  it,"  because  the  pad  is 
*•  lilted /or  the  niouih  of  llie  sac,"  and  the  "  opening  in 
the  tendon"  is  thereby  made  larger  and  more  lax  by 
the  Instrument  itself,  and  the  liability  increased  to  a 
recurrence  of  the  accident. 

If  on  the  contrary  the  rupture  pad  be  concave  on  its 
internal  surface,  and  thus  by  its  raised  circular  margin 
fitted  to  close  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  instead  of  opening 
it  as  it  does  when  convex,  this  accident,  so  inconvenient 
and  so  often  fatal,  could  not  happen.  This  is  an  Ame- 
rican improvement;  but  this  is  not  a  sufficient  reason 
for  its  being  passed  over  in  silence  by  Dr.  Cooper.  See 
note  on  the  article  Truss. — Reese.] 

Mr.  Pott  then  comments  upon  the  importance  of 
having  tlie  parts  completely  reduced  before  the  truss  is 
applied,  and  upon  the  danger  that  may  be  incurred 
by  laying  such  bandage  aside  after  it  has  been  worn 
some  time ;  since  the  partial  closure  of  the  ring, 
wltereby  the  descent  of  the  gut  is  rendered  less  easy, 
will  also  make  the  reduction  more  difficult,  if  a  piece 
should  happen  to  slip  down:  and  hence  he  insists,  that 
a  truss  "  should  be  long  and  unremittingly  worn  by  all 
those  whose  time  of  lile  makes  the  expectations  of  a 

Eerfect  cure  reasonable,  many  of  the  ruptures  of  adultS' 
eing  owing  to  the  negligent  manner  in  which  children 
at  school  are  suffered  to  wear  their  trusses." 

Besides  the  danger  of  strangulation,  and  the  loss  of 
all  chances  of  a  radical  cure,  when  a  reducible  hernia 
is  neglected,  and  allowed  to  remain  down,  there  are 
other  motives  for  keeping  up  the  tumour  with  a  truss, 
and  preventing  its  increase  of  tize.  The  vast  size  to 
which  neglected  hernife  sometiii:i>  increase,  not  only 
prohibits  all  active  exertion,  but,  by  involving,  in  the 
male,  the  integuments  of  the  penis,  incapacitates  the 
subject  from  the  act  of  copulation,  and  gives  rise  to 
excoriation  from  the  discharge  of  the  urine  over  the 
swelling.  Probably,  too,  the  testis  may  be  affected  by 
the  pressure  of  a  very  large  scrotal  hernia.— (Jlfor^a^wi 
de  Cans,  et  Sed.  ep.2'3,  art.  12;  Schmucker,  Verviischte 
Chir.  Schriflen,  b.  3,  p.  195.)  Disorders  of  the  intes- 
tinal functions  invariably  attend  these  large  ruptures, 
and  increase  in  frequency  and  violence  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  swelling,  and  age  of  the  patient.  All 
the  moveable  viscera  of  the  abdomen  gradually  find 
their  way  into  the  hernial  sac,  if  a  rupture  be  entirely 
neglected. —  {Lawrence  on  Ruptures,  p.  80,  edit.  4.) 

TREATMENT  OF  IRREDUCIBLE  HERNIiE,  FREE  FROM 
INFLAMMATION,  AND  UNATTENDED  WITH  TROUBLE- 
SOME  OR   DANQEROUS    SYMPTOMS. 

Mr.  Pott,  and  all  the  best  writers  on  ruptures,  ascribe 
the  incapacity  of  reduction,  in  most  cases,  either  to  the 
largeness  of  the  quantity  of  the  contents,  an  alteration 
made  in  their  form  and  texture,  or  to  adhesions,  which 
they  have  contracted  with  each  other  or  their  contain- 
ing bag.  The  reduction  is  also  sometimes  prevented 
by  transverse  membranous  bands  within  the  sac. 

Mr.  Pott  was  also  aware  that  ruptures  are  sometimes 
rendered  difficult  to  be  reduced,  by  the  coecum  being 
contained  in  the  hernial  sac.  Of  this  fact  he  was  as 
niuch  convinced,  as  the  nature  of  such  kind  of  things 
would  permit ;  that  is,  by  observations  made  both  on 
the  living  and  the  dead.  This  statement,  made  by 
Pott  many  years  back,  deserves  particular  notice, 
because  its  truth  is  confirmed  by  the  niodf  "-n  observa- 
tions of  Scarpa,  whose  very  impoitnnt  explanations 
of  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  of  reduction,  may  be  seen 
in  the  last  edition  of  the  First  Lines  of  Surgery. 

Mr.  Pott  has  adverted  to  the  kind  of  impediment  to 
reduction  produced  by  the  thickening  of  the  neck  of 
the  sac,  when  the  hernia  is  long  neglected,  and  suffered 
to  remain  in  the  scrotum  without  any  bandage  to  suj)- 
port  its  weight. 

The  same  author  reckons  an  alteration  prodticed  by 
lime,  and  constant  thouuih  gentle  pressure,  in  the  form 
and  consistence,  or  texture  of  the  omentum,  as  no  in- 
frequent cause  why  neglected  omeiUal  ruptures  become 
irreducible.  • 

When  a  portion  of  omentum  "has  been  suffered  to 
remain  for  a  great  length  of  time  in  the  scrotum,  with 
out  having  ever  been  returned  into  the  beJiy,  it  often 
happens,  that  nltluiugh  that  part  of  it  which  is  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  hernial  sac  preserves  its  natural,  sr>fi, 
adi|Mi?e,  expansile  state,  yet  all  that  part  which  passes 
through  what  i.o  called  the  neck  of  the  sac  is,  by  con- 
staiu  pressure,  formed  into  a  hard,  firm,  incompreseible, 


carnous  kind  of  body,  incapable  of  being  expanded,  •! 
taking  the  form  of  the  passage  in  which  it  is  confine 
exactly  filling  that  passage,  and  rendering  it  inipossi 
to  push  up  the  louse  part  which  fills  the  scrotum. 

"  The  same  reason  for  incapacity  of  reduction  iaj 
sometimes  met  with  in  ruptures  of  the  intestinal  kin 
from  an  alteration  produced  on  that  part  of  the  inc 
tery  whicli  has  been  suffered  to  lie  quiet  for  a  gri 
length  of  time  in  the  neck  of  an  old  hernial  sac. 

"  The  other  impediment,  which  I  mentioned,  to  I 
return  of  old  ruptures,  is  the  connexion  and  adhesion  i 
the  parts,  either  with  each  other,  or  with  the  bag  cot 
taining  them.  Thi*  is  common  to  both  the  intestina 
and  omental  hernia,  and  is  produced  by  slight  infian 
malions  of  the  parts,  which  have  been  permitted  to  I 
long  in  contact  with  each  other,  or  perhaps  in  mai 
cases  from  the  mere  contact  only.  These  adhesion 
are  more  or  less  firm  in  different  cases,  but  even  th 
slightest  will  almost  always  be  found  an  invincible  ot 
jection  to  the  reduction  of  the  adherent  parts,  by  \l 
hand  only. 

"  Many,  or  perhaps  most,  of  these  irreducible  ruj 
lures,  become  so  by  mere  time  and  neglect,  and  migt 
at  first  have  been  returned  :  but  when  they  are  got  inti 
this  state,  they  are  capable  of  no  relief  from  surgery  bv 
the  application  of  a  suspensory  bag,  to  take  off,  or  les 
the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  weight  of  the  i 
turn. 

"  People  in  this  situation  should  be  particularly  < 
ful  not  to  make  any  attempts  beyond  th«r  strength,  i 
aim  at  feats  of  agility ;  they  should  take  care  to  si 
pend  the  loaded  scrotum,  and  to  keep  it  out  of  the  wajT 
of  all  harm  from  pressure,  bruise,  &.c.  When  the  luinour 
is  very  large,  a  soft  quilted  bolster  should  be  worn  a 
the  bottom  of  the  suspensory  to  prevent  excoriation, 
and  the  scrotum  should  be  frequently  washed  for  the 
same  reason;  a  loss  of  skin  in  this  part,  and  in  such 
circumstances,  being  sometimes  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. They  ought  also  to  be  particularly  attentive  to 
the  office  of  the  intestinal  canal,  to  see  that  they  do  not 
by  any  irregularity  of  diet  disoider  it,  and  keep  them- 
selves from  being  costive."  Mr.  Pott  observes,  how- 
ever, that  the  quiet,  inoffensive  state  of  this  kind  of 
hernia  is  by  no  means  to  be  depended  upon  :  many 
things  may  happen  to  it  by  which  it  may  be  so  altered, 
as  to  become  hazardous,  and  even  fatal :  an  inflamma- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  gut  which  is  down,  any  ob- 
struction to  the  passage  of  the  aliment  or  feces  through 
it,  a  stricture  made  by  the  abdominal  tendon,  either  on 
what  has  been  long  down,  or  on  a  new  portion  which 
may  at  any  time  be  added  to  it,  are  always  capable  of 
so  altering  the  state  of  the  case,  as  to  put  the  life  of  th 
patient  into  danger. 

"  Indeed,  the  hazard  arising  from  a  stricture  made 
on  a  piece  of  intestine  contained  in  the  sac  of  an  old 
irreducible  hernia,  is  in  one  respect  greater,  than  that 
attending  one  that  has  been  found  at  times  reducible; 
since  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  will  hardly  admit 
of  any  attempt  towards  relief,  but  the  operation,  which 
in  these  circumstances  must  necessarily  be  accompa- 
nied with  additional  difficulty. 

"  Among  the  ruptures  which  have  been  thought  not 
reducible,  and  treated  as  such,  there  have  been  some 
which,  upon  more  judicious  and  more  patient  attempts, 
have  been  found  capable  of  reduction. 

"  When  this  is  suspected  to  be  the  case,  the  proper 
method  is  by  absr)lute  rest,  in  a  supine  posture  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  by  great  abstinence,  and 
the  use  of  evacuants,  so  as  to  lessen  the  size  of  the 
parts  in  the  hernial  sac,  and  render  them  capable  of 
passing  back  again  into  the  belly."— {/-o«  on  Ruptures.) 

Fabricius  tlildanus  gives  an  account  of  a  man,  who 
was  radically  cured  of  a  rupture,  of  twenty  years'  date, 
by  six  months'  corilinement  to  bed. — {Cent.  5,  obs.  !A.) 

Le  Dran  and  Arnaud  relate  instances  of  monstrous 
bubonoceles,  which  disappeared  entirely,  after  the  pa- 
tients had  been  long  confined  to  bed,  and  rendered  much 
emaciated   by  tedious  illnesses.     Some  of  the  mq~ 
durns  have  imitated  this  opciation  of  nature,  and 
frequent  bleedings,  and  repeated  purges,  have  soin^ 
times  so  far  reduced  the  size  of  the  hernia,  tiiat  it  ha 
been  returned  into  the  abdomen.    Mr.  Hev  has  severs 
times  succeeded  in  thisway.— (P.  219.)     But,  the  prat 
lice  cannot  pr<ive  successful,  when  the  viscera  ndher 
to  the  sac,  or  to  the  peritoneum,  just  wiiliin  ihe  abdo. 
men.    The  greatest  objection  to  this  mel hud  "f  curei 
is  the  want  of  an  absolute  criterion  for  dlstinguisttiiif  ^ 
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when  the  parte  do  or  do  not  adhere  to  the  hernial  sac  ; 

and,  in  advanced  years,  though  one  weie  sure  that  the 

V  ihceiawere  free  Ironi  the  sac,  llie  possibiliiy  of  Imrting 

.!(( body,  by  the  n«!cessary  evacuations,  is  also  another 

lijectjon.— (SAar;>'s  Critical  Inquiry,  p.  15.) 

Were  the  plan  to  he  tliought  wortliy  of  trial,  keeping 

11  a  constant  pressure  on  the  tumour,  by  means  of  a 

iispensory  bandage,  made  to  lace  in  front,  would  be 

oper  for  promoting  the  absorption  of  the  thickened 

■  irtsin  the  hernial  sac.  Sir  A.Cooper  has  reduced 
ich  iiernia,  after  applying  ice  to  tlieni ;  the  good  ef 

■  (ts  of  which  he  imputes  to  its  producing  a  contrac 
on  of  the  scrotum,  and  thus  a  strong  and  permanent 
impression  of  the  tumour,    Mr.  Earle  once  mentioned 

me  the  suggestion  of  keeping  up  a  general  pressure 
I  the  swelling,  by  means  of  a  bladder  containing 
iiicksilver,  the  quantity  of  which  can  be  regulated 
cording  to  circumstances. 

Wlienever  any  attempts  of  this  kind  succeed,  a  truss 
iiould  be  immediately  jtut  on,  and  worn  without  re- 
ission. 

However,  tliere  are  instances  on  record  where  the 
ipacity  of  the  abdomen  had  become  so  adapted  to  the 
iininished  quantity  of  the  viscera,  that  when  thecon- 
iits  of  the  hernia  were  reduced,  serious  complaints 
rose  from  their  introduction  into  the  belly.  Schmucker 
I  .not  with  several  such. cases,  in  which  he  was  obliged 
lo  take  off  the  truss  again.  Petit  has  known  the  re- 
duction of  a  hernia  of  this  kind  prove  fatal,  the  parts 
not  descending  again  when  the  truss  was  removed,  the 
nausea  and  vomiting  continuing,  and  peritonitis  taking 
place. — {Chirurgische  Wahrnehviungeii,  ro/.  2,  p.  343. 
Maladies  Ckir.  t.  2,  p.  392.) 

Mr.  Pott  remarks,  that  "  an  omental  rupture,  which 
has  been  so  long  in  the  scrotum  as  to  have  become  irre- 
ducible, is  very  seldom  attended  with  any  bad  symptoms, 
considered  abstractedly ;  but  it  is  constantly  capable 
of  being  the  occasion  of  an  intestinal  iiernia,  and  all 
its  c(msequences  :  neither  is  that  ah;  for  the  omentum, 
either  so  altered  in  form  and  texture,  or  so  connected 
as  to  be  incapable  of  reduction,  may  by  accident  in- 
flame, and  either  become  gangrenous,  or  suppurate, 
and  the  occasion  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble. "  In  a  few 
instances,  epiploceles  produce  very  bad  symptoms  in- 
deed, cases  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  Garengeot,  Di- 
onis,  &c. 

Sometimes,  in  old  cases  of  entero-epiplocele,  the  in- 
testine is  reducible,  but  the  omentum  is  not ;  in  which 
ease  some  writers  advise  keeping  up  the  piece  ol  bowel 
with  a  truss,  the  pad  of  which  nnist  be  so  contrived  as 
BOt  to  press  on  the  omentum.  Mr.  Pott,  however,  con- 
liders  this  method  not  often  practicable,  and,  should 
such  a  truss  be  used,  he  recommends  g.^'eat  caution  in 
its  construction  and  application,  lest  a  small  piece  of 
f  ut  slip  down,  and,  being  pressed  on  by  the  truss,  pro- 
duce fatal  mischief. 

"Irreducible  hernia  must  of  course  be  exposed  to  all 
the  consequences  of  external  injury  and  violence; 
hence,  various  cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  bowels 
have  been  burst  by  blows,  falls,  iScc." — [Latcrcnce  on 
Huptures,p.  13],  edit.  4.) 

For  examples  of  such  accidents,  Mr.  Lawrence  refers 
to  j3.  Cooper  on  Hcrvia,  part  2,  Pref.  p.  2 ;  and  to 
Traverses  In tj.  into  the  Process  of  J^Tature,  ^'c.p.37. 
A  case  is  also  quoted  from  Scarpa,  p.  310,  where  a  vio- 
lent exertion  caused  a  sudden  return  of  a  hernia 
*-hich  had  been  long  regarded  as  cured.  The  viscera 
lay  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  which  was  burst  to  the  ex- 
tent of  an  inch. 

SYMPTOMS  AND  TREATMENT  OF  A  STRANGULATED,  OR 
AN  INCARCERATED  HERNIA. — MEANS  TO  BE  TRIED 
BEFORE  AN  OPERATION. 

"  Difficulty  of  reduction  (savs  Pott)  may  be  owing 
«0  several  causes.  The  siw;  of'  the  piece  of  omentum, 
or  the  inflamed  state  of  it;  the  quantity  of  intestine  and 
mesentery  ;  an  inflammation  of  the  gut,  or  its  disten- 
tion by  feces  or  wind  ;  or  the  smallness  of  the  aper- 
ture of  the  tendon  through  which  the  hernia  passes. 
But,  lo  whatever  cause  it  be  owing,  if  the  prolapsed 
body  cannot  he  immediately  replaced,  and  the  patient 
n\}fTt;iH  pain,  or  ispri-venttd  thenl)y  from  going  ui  stool, 
h  Is  called  an  incarcerated  hernia,  a  xtrangvlaled  her- 
nia, or  a  hernia  with  sfrirture. 

"  The  pymptoms  are  a  Hvvellinp  in  the  groin  or  scro 
tum,  re-isiing  ilic  imprtKBion  of  the  fingers:  if  the 
hei.'ilu  be  of  the  intestinal  kind,  it  i>  generally  painful 


to  the  touch,  and  the  pain  is  increased  by  coughing, 
sneezing,  or  standing  upright.  These  are  the  very  tirst 
symptoms,  and,  if  they  are  not  relieved,  are  soon  fol- 
lowed by  others,  viz.  a  sickness  at  the  stomach,  a  fre- 
^'J<^".t  retching  or  inclination  to  vomit,  a  stoppage  of 
all  discharge  per  anum,  attended  with  a  frequent  hard 
pulse  and  some  degree  of  fever." 

A  patient  thus  circumstanced  is  in  some  danger,  and 
demands  immediate  assistance.  A  stricture  made  oi». 
the  prolapsed  part  of  the  gut  by  the  apei  ture  thiough 
which  It  passes,  is  the  immediate  cause  of  all  the  bad 
symptoms,  and  of  course  the  removal  of  such  stricture 
IS  the  only  thing  which  can  bring  relief.  Thisobjecl 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  returning  the  bowel  back 
into  the  abdomen,  or  dividing  the  parts  which  form  the- 
stricture.  The  lormer  plan  is  always  the  most  desi- 
rable, when  practicable. 

We  next  proceed  to  notice  the  various  measures  to  be 
adopted  for  the  relief  of  a  strangulaied  hernia,  so  as 
to  obtain  the  best  chance  of  doing  away  the  necessity 
of  an  operation.  After  treating  of  the  merits  of  each 
plan,  a  few  remarks  will  be  offered  on  the  order  in 
which  the  means  should  be  put  in  practice. 

7'ax?A\— This  is  the  term  applied  to  the  operation  of 
reducing  a  hernia  with  the  hand.  It  is  much  pro- 
moted by  the  position  of  the  body ;  which  Winslow 
thought  should  be  placed  on  an  inclined  plane  and  the 
thighs  bent  towards  the  trunk.  Sir  A.  Cooper  advises 
the  same  practice,  observing  that  this  posture  by  relaxing 
the  fascia  of  the  thigh,  relaxes  also  the  aperture  throiigii 
which  the  hernia  |iasses.  Every  degree  of  tension  and 
relaxation  of  the  femoral  fascia,  must  undonbtedly  be 
attended  with  a  corresponding  change  in  the  abdominal 
ring.  But  flexion  of  the  thigh,  besides  relaxing  this 
fascia,  also  relaxes  the  abdominal  internal  iliac,  and 
psoas  muscles.  In  cases  of  inguinal  hernia,  the  pres- 
sure made  on  the  tumour  by  the  hands  of  the  surgeon, 
should  always  be  directed  upwards  and  outwards, 
along  the  course  of  the  spermatic  cord;  and  Sir  A. 
Cooper  advises  it  to  be  continued  from  a  quarter  to 
half  an  hour. — ( On  Inguinal  and  Congenital  hernia.) 

As  the  femoral  hernia  jiasses  downwards  and  then 
forwards,  the  pressure  must  be  directed  first  backwards 
and  then  upwards.  In  umbilical  and  ventral  hernia  it 
is  to  be  made  straight  backwards.  No  violence  should 
ever  be  used;  for,  besides  being  unavailing,  it  greatly 
aggravates  the  inflamed  state  of  the  contents  of  the 
hernial  sac,  and  has  been  known  even  to  burst  the  in- 
testine.— (See  Cooper  on  Inguinal  Hernia,  ij-c.  p-23  ) 
Besides  bending  the  thigh,  care  should  also  be  taken 
to  rotate  it  inwards,  which  will  have  great  effect  in 
relaxing  the  femoral  fascia  and  tendon  of  the  external 
oblique  muscle.  Suspension  of  the  pal  lent  over  the 
shoulders  of  an  assistant  has  been  thought  to  facilitate 
reduction :  "  I  have  tried  it  often  (says  Mr.  Hey),  but 
have  not  found  it  to  be  of  such  superior  efficacy  as 
some  authors  have  represented."— (P.  144.) 

The  manoBuvre  of  gently  pulling  the  intestine  down- 
wards, or  a  little  way  further  out  of  the  ring,  previously 
to  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  hernia,  has  been  suggested. 
— (See  Balfour^ s  J^Tew  Mode  of  the  Taxis,  in  Med.  and 
Phys.  Jvurn.  JVov.  1824.)  The  plan,  I  believe,  is  not 
entirely  new,  and  it  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Lawrence;  who 
says,  that  it  will  sometimes  succeed,  when  the  difflculty 
of  reduction  is  owing  to  an  accumulation  of  fecal 
matter. 

The  return  of  a  piece  of  intestine  is  generally  pre- 
ceded by  a  peculiar  noise,  caused  by  the  passage  of  air 
through  the  stricture.  It  recedes  at  first  gradually,  and 
then  slips  up  suddenly.  The  omentum  goes  up  slowly 
to  the  very  last  poition,  which  must  be  actually  pushed 
through  the  opening.  If  the  taxis  should  not  succeed 
at  first,  it  will  often  do  so  after  the  warm  bath,  bleed- 
ing, or  cold  applications.  Smalt  hernia;,  beiiiL'  attended 
with  the  closest  stricture,  are  the  most  difficult  to  re- 
duce, and,  for  the  same  reason,  crural  lupti  -es  do  not 
so  often  yield  to  the  taxis,  as  inguinal  hernitp  in  Ihn 
male  subject.  The  taxisbf  comes  less  likely  to  sncccfd, 
the  loncer  the  inflamed  viscera  have  been  down,  be- 
cause adhesion?  are  liable  to  form.  Mr.  Lawrence  ob- 
seives  {p.  C3,)  "  When  the  rupturf  becomes  painful,  we 
are  no  longer  justified  in  perseveiing  in  attempts  at 
redncticm  by  the  hand.  A  sufficient  pressiiie  cannot 
now  he  endured;  and  the  force  which  in  employed 
only  tends  to  innense  the  infl;iiirmalion,atid  ncceleiHJe 
the  approach  of  ganerene.  ./}t  this  period,  the  opera- 
lion  ia  requiredt  and  should  It   performed  talMont 
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delay."  Dcsaull  even  proscribed  llie  taxis  altogetlier  in 
lliu  iitflfimiMiiUiry  siraiiBulaiioii,  iiiilil  the  previous  use 
of  oil.tT  iiH-aiis  liati  produced  a  change  in  llie  stale  of 
the  swelliiiK. 

Tiinl  the  laxisi  is  frequently  abused,  and  Ihe  cause  of 
serious  iiiit<chief,  is  a  truth  whicli  cannot  be  d<mbted. 
"Sti'ingiilated  herniie  (j-ays  Scarpa)  very  frequently 
niortifv  from  llie  in'i:lig>'Mce  of  the  patients,  and  their 
repugnance  to  suhiuii  to  an  operation ;  and,  pei  Imps,  still 
more  frequeinly  fr<Hn  the  etiert  of  the  taxis,  unskilfully 
exercised  by  uninf(iriue<lsuigeons,  whoaiedetem  ined, 
at  any  price  wiratsoever,  to  acc<nnpiisti  the  speedy 
reduction  of  the  vi&ce  a.  'I'he  majority  of  them  maice 
iio  dislinciion  between  ll:e  acute  and  the  chrovic  stran- 
gulation. In  both  cases,  no  sooner  are  the  symptoms 
of  strangulation  e»inced,  than  they  begin  to  handle  the 
ewelling  rcniuhly,  and  to  push  the  viscera«'\vith  all  their 
force,  in  order  to  ma!ve  them  return  into  the  abdomen  ; 
while,  when  the  strai  culation  is  acute,  and  thejialient 
young  and  strong,  th. ■  taxis  ought  never  to  be  prac- 
tised, belore  all  the  means  proper  for  diminishing  the 
streniilh,  calming  spasm,  and  relaxing  the  parts,  which 
are  to  he  reduced,  have  been  employed  for  a  certain 
time.  'J'hese  mt^ans,  we  know,  are  bleedings,  foment- 
ations, euKillient  clysters,  and  especially  the  warm 
bath,  whicli,  iif-xt  to  bleeding,  holds  the  first  rank.  At 
this  school  of  surgery,  I  have  frequently  had  tipportu- 
nities  of  obsei  ving  the  salutary  elt'rct  of  this  treatment. 
My  pupils  have,  more  than  once,  i^et-n  herniie,  which 
had  been  painfully  handled,  without  any  good,  lerlnced, 
as  it  were,  sponlaneou.>-ly,  afier  a  bleeding,  or  while 
the  iiaiieiil  was  in  the  bath.  If  whai  I  have  said  upon 
Die  subject  of  the  acute  strangulation,  and  the  treatment 
that  it  requires,  were  generally  known  by  surgeons,  I 
think  that  operations  for  strangulated  herniie  would  be 
less  frequent." 

[The  dnstinction  here  made  by  Scarpa  is  one  of  the 
greatest  practical  imporiance,  and  one  which  nogurgeoM 
should  lo.Ke  sight  «if  in  his  attempts  at  Ihe  taxis.  The 
terms  arufe  and  chronic  applied  lo  each  indivitlual  case 
of  incarcerated  hernia,  will  be  intelligible  to  the  merest 
tyro,  although  the  ambiuuity  in  the  a|iplicaiiori  of  these 
terms  to  other  subjects  is  uk) obvious  and  perplexing  lo 
be  denied.  'I'o  recognise  this  distinction  will  result  as 
Mr.  Scarpa  predicts,  and  operations  for  strangulated 
hernia  will  be  less  frequent,  "and  the  taxis  will  very 
generally  be  successtiil."  I  speak  on  thissubject  from  a 
personal  knowledge<if  its  value;  and  for  several  years, 
although  sent  for  frequently  to  operate,  I  have  been 
able  to  succeed  in  dispen-im:  with  the  use  of  tlie  knife 
very  generally,  by  a  modification  of  the  practice  liere 
recommended,  after  the  taxis  liad  been  inetfectually 
attempted  for  hour.*,  and  in  one  instance  these  at- 
tempts had  been  continued  at  intervals  for  two  days. — 
Reese.] 

"Things  are  different  with  reeard  to  the  chrovic 
strangulation  of  old  large  hernia?,  in  feeble  or  aged 
persons;  for,  in  these  cases,  it  is  of  great  importance 
ios:ipiMirl  tiie  patient's  strength.  Bleeding,  the  warm 
bath,  and  other  vveakeniiii.'  means  should  also  be 
avoided,  which,  in  producing  a  ceneral  atony,  miuht 
bring  on  gairgrene  of  the  irrtestine,  either  during  the 
strangulation,  or  after  the  reduction  of  the  viscera.  It 
is  ascertained,  that  these  kinds  of  strangulation  are  al- 
most always  occasioned  by  an  accumulation  of  fecal 
matter,  or  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  air  in  the  hei-- 
nia.  Nothing  is  more  tfficacious  than  cold  applica- 
tions, for  promoting  the  actiim  of  the  bowel  on  the 
matter,  which  disfemis  it,  or  for  b-ssening  the  volume 
of  the  air.  They  produce  a  corrugation  of  all  the  scro- 
tum, and  contractions  of  the  ciemasler,  which  alone 
sometimes  suffice  for  reduring  the  viscera,  in  a  much 
better  manner  than  could  be  d(nie  by  the  hands  of  the 
niosi  ex|)>-iienred  surgeon."—  (^Scarpa,  Traiti  des  Her- 
«c.T,  ;:>.244— 247.) 

Blredivg.— The  inflammation  which  attacks  the 
protruded  viscera,  and  spreads  thence  over  the  whole 
abdoniers,  and  the  temporary  weakness  and  ollen  faint- 
ing, which  the  sudden  loss  of  blood  induces,  and 
which  is  a  peculiarly  favourable  opportunity  for  redu- 
cinmlie  lieinia!  bv  the  liarid,  are  the  reasons  in  favour 
of  bb-eding.  Sharp,  Pott,  I).  Hell  Sabatier.  Richter, 
Calliserr,  and  Scarpa,  names  which  can  never  be  sur- 
passed in  res|  ectability.  are  all  in  favour  of  bleeding. 
Wilmer,  Alanson,  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  have  pub 
lislied  against  the  practice.  Mr.  Hey  has  related  two 
cases,  which  strongly  evince   the  inanner  in  which 
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bleeding  facilitates  the  return  of  a  hernia ;  the  pr&> 
truded  vi-scera,  in  one  instance,  went  up  spontaneously, 
on  biwod  being  taken  away  ;  in  the  other,  the  taxis  i 
ceedtd  iinmediaiely  afterwaid,  though  the  previoi 
attempt  had  been  made  in  vain.— (P.  125,  J26.)  Me 
Hey's  experience,  however,  leads  him  to  concur  so  fai 
with  Wilmer  and  Alanson,  as  to  declare,  that  bleeditif 
has  generally  failed  to  procure  a  reduction  of  the  stran< 
gulated  intestine,  though  he  is  persuaded  that,  in  man] 
cases,  it  may  be  used  with  advantagt;.  But  he  cann<S 
agree  with  Wilmer,  that  it  generally  renders  the  sub' 
si;quent  o(ieration  more  dangerous. — (P.  126.)  Thi 
majoriiy  of  candid  practitioners,  I  believe,  will  alloW) 
that  bleeding  is  always  proper,  when  the  hernia  is  snu 
arid  recent,  the  abdomen  tense  and  painful,  and 
patient  young,  strong,  and  plethoric. 

Purgative  Medicines. — My  experience  (says  Mr, 
Hey)  leads  me  to  condemn  almost  universally  the  use  ol 
piiigatives,  while  an  intestine  remains  tirmly  strangiii 
lated.  In  theentero-epiplocele,  when  the  intestine  ha 
retired,  and  the  omentum  remains  strangulated  ;  or  in 
a  simple  strangulation  of  the  omentum,  where  the  in- 
testine has  not  been  prolapsed ;  purgatives  are  of  great 
utility.  So  likewise  in  very  large  and  old  hernias, 
where  there  is  reason  to  doubt,  whether  the  disease  is 
rifit  to  be  considered  as  a  morbid  affection  of  the  intes-j 
linal  canal,  rather  than  the  effect  of  strangulation,  pur-ni 
gaiives  may  be  as  useful  as  in  the  simple  ileus  withou 
hernia.  VVhile  the  intestine  remains  firmly  strangu 
lated,  they  usually  increase  the  vomiting,  and  add  i 
the  distress  of  the  patient.  If  they  are  to  be  tried 
any  time  with  hope  of  success,  the  trial  would  ap-" 
pear  to  have  the  greatest  advantage  when  the  votnit- 
iiia:  has  been  renioVed  by  means  of  an  opiate;  yet  I 
nave  repeatedly  given  them  in  vain  during  such  an  it 
terval  of  relief. — [Practical  Obs.  in  Surgery,  p.  128 

Purgatives  are  supposed  to  operate  by  e.\citing  the[ 
risialiic  action  of  the  intestine,  and  thereby  cxtricati 
it  front  the  stricture.    Besides  the  above  eminent  sur 
geon,  Pott  and  Richter  have  joined  in  their  general  con- 
demnation, and,  to  all  appearances,  with  very  great  rea 
son.    Purgative  clysters  certainly  have  not  the  objectio 
of  increasing  the  irritation;  but  their  efficacy  is  not  dl 
serving  of  much  confidence.     Mr.  Hey  never  saw  on 
case,  in  which  either  purgative,  or  emollient  clystei 
prfMluced  a  return  of  a  strangulated  hernia.    Such  in 
jections  will  empty  the  large  intestines ;  but  they  do  iM 
more.    It  is  common  also  for  a  natural  evacuation 
be  the  immediate  consequence  of  strangulation. — (J 
131) 

fVarvi  Batk.—^^  Many  instances  (says  Hey)  are  upo 
record  of  the  good  effect  of  warm  bathing  in  procurin 
the  reduction  of  a  strangulated  hernia.  I  have  ofie 
seen  it  useful ;  but  I  have  often  seen  it  fail.  Whei 
ever  it  is  used  in  this  disease,  the  patient  should  b 
placed,  if  possible,  in  a  horitontal  position.  Gentle  el 
forts  with  the  hand  to  reduce  the  prolapsed  part  ar 
perhaps  attended  with  less  danger,  and  greater  prosped 
of  success,  while  the  patient  lies  in  the  bath,  than  il 
any  other  position.  The  free  use  of  opiates  coincide 
u  ith  that  of  warm  bathing,  and,  under  some  ciicuni' 
stances,  these  means  deserve  to  be  tried  in  conjunction.' 
— (P  132) 

Cold  Bath,  nvd  Cold  .Applications. — The  cold  bath 
and  dashing  of  cold  water  on  the  patient,  are  little  to  b 
depended  on,  though  success  has  sometimes  been  ob 
tallied  in  this  manner. — {Petit,  Traiti  des  Chir.t.Q,t 
325 ;  Hnj,  p.  136.) 

Wilmer  strongly  recommended  the  application  a 
cold  to  the  tumour  ii.«elf,  and  this  plan  has  acquired 
approbation  of  the  most  celebrated  modern  surgeons 
It  is  generally  tried  in  c<»njunftion  with  the  effect 
of  tobacco  clysters,  which  will  be  presently  noticed. 
Cold  applications,  in  the  form  of  ice,  were  indeed  par- 
ticularly recommended  by  B.  Bell.  The  best  way  ist"^ 
pound  the  ice,  tie  it  up  in  a  bladder,  and  |»Iace  it  on 
rupture.  When  ice  cannot  be  procured.  Sir  A.  Coop 
employs  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  nitre  and  muriati 
of  ammonia.  To  one  pint  of  water,  in  a  bladder,  tei 
ouricesofthemi.xed  ?alisaretobe  added.  "If,  afterfoul 
hours,  (says  thi.-i  distinunished  surgeon)  the  symptor 
bec(niie  mitigated,  and  the  tumour  lessens,  this  remedy'^ 
may  be  persevered  in  forsome  time  longer ;  but  if  they 
continiie  with  unabated  violence,  and  the  tumour  resia 
every  attempt  at  reduction,  no  farther  trial  should  ba] 
made  of  the  application."— ( On  Inguinal  and  Congeni 
tal  Hernia.)    When  ice  is  not  at  hand,  Ether  some 
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I  proves  a  good  substitute,  when  allowed  to  eva- 
pornto  from  the  surface  of  tJie  swelling. 

Care  niuflt  be  lakeri  that  the  cold  be  not  so  applied 
ns  to  freeze  the  scrotum,  and  bring  on  sloughing.— (j3. 
Cooper,  p.  13.) 

[The  importance  of  cold  appllcntions  to  the  hernial 
tumour  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  the  prac- 
titioner; and  henre  this  caution  of  Sir  A.  Cooper  in 
the  use  cf  ice,  lest  "  sloujriiing  be  produced  by  freezing 
the  scrotum,"  may  intimidate  some  younger  prac- 
titioners from  persevering  in  the  practice  sutficiently 
long.  That  the  long-continued  application  of  ice,  and 
some  frigorific  mixtures  still  colder,  (or  to  speak  more 
"secundum  artem,"  producing  a  stili  greater  absorp- 
tion of  caloric,)  may  do  mischief  in  this  way,  cannot  be 
questioned. 

But  the  substitute  for  ice,  proposed  by  Mr.  Cooper 
when  this  is  not  to  be  had,  will  be  found  preferable  to 
the  if.e  itself,  particularly  as  iis  slimnlaling  effects  upon 
the  surface  remove  all  liability  to  freezing  the  parts. 
If  the  "iEther  Sulphuricus"  of  the  shops,  highly  coii- 
cenli  aled,  be  poured  upon  the  tumour  at  short  intervals, 
and  its  evaporation  be  promoted  by  the  brisk  use  of 
the  bellows,  a  more  speedy  effect  will  be  produced  than 
by  the  ice.  or  combination  of  salts. — Reese.] 

Opiates. — Mr.  Hey  met  with  several  cases,  in  which 
opiates,  given  freely  (in  athletic  persons  after  bleeding), 
pnjcured  a  reduction  of  strangulated  hernia. 

He  cannot  say,  however,  that  this  remedy  is  generally 
successful ;  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  removing,  for  a 
time,  the  paiii  and  vomiting  usually  attendant  on  stran- 
gulation, even  though  it  prove  ultimately  inefficacious. 
Opiates  should  be  given  in  large  doses,  when  it  is  wished 
to  try  their  effect  in  procuring  reduction;  and  when- 
ever the  symptoms  of  strangulation  return,  after  having 
been  removed  bv  opiates,  the  operation  should  be  per- 
formed without'delay.— (P.  134,  135.) 

Tobacco  Clysters. — For  this  purpose,  some  surgeons 
prefer  a  decoction  of  tobacco,  made  by  infusing,  or  boil- 
ing, one  drachm  of  the  plant,  tor  ten  minutes,  in  a  pint 
of  water ;  others  employ  the  smoke,  which  is  prepared, 
and  introduced  into  the  rectum,  by  means  of  an  appa- 
ratus sold  at  almost  every  surgical  instrument-maker's. 
Perhaps  both  methods  are  equally  efficacious;  but,  as 
one  requires  an  apparatus,  while  the  other  does  not, 
and  is  equally  proper,  the  decoction  may  be  entitled  to 
most  recommendation.  The  machine  for  the  smoke  is 
also  frequently  out  of  order.  Next  to  the  operation, 
tobacco  cljsters  are  the  most  certain  means  of  bringing 
about  the  reduction  of  the  strangulated  parts.  Besides 
exciting  the  action  of  the  intestines,  they  exert  a  pe- 
culiarly depressing  influence  on  the  whole  system,  re- 
ducing the  pulse,  and  causing  nausea  and  sickness, 
cold  sweats  and  fainting,  under  which  circumstances, 
the  parts  often  recede  s{)ontaneously,  or  may  be  easily 
reduced.  Sir  A.  Cooper  prudently  advises  injecting 
half  the  above  quantity  at  first ;  for  he  has  seen  two 
drachms,  and  even  one,  when  used  as  an  infusion,  and 
introduced  at  once,  prove  fatal. — {P.  24.)  The  rest 
should  be  injected  presently,  when  it  appears  that  the 
tobacco  does  not  operate  with  the  exlraorilinary  vio- 
lence with  which  it  does  in  a  few  particular  consti- 
tutions. 

A  case,  published  by  Mr.  C.  Bell,  looks  to  me  very 
much  like  an  example  of  the  occasional  poisonous  ef- 
fects of  the  tobacco,  though  not  reported  as  such  by 
the  author.  At  least  no  particulars  of  any  fatal  mis- 
chief, either  in  the  tumour  or  abdomen,  are  detailed; 
and  it  is  remarked  of  the  patient,  "  His  strength  held 
up  until  the  tobacco  clyster  was  administered  to  him, 
after  which,  he  very  suddenly  fell  low,  and  sunk."-- - 
(Snrg-icul  Obs.  part  2,  p.  189)  The  smoke  proved 
fatal  in  an  instance  witnessed  by  Desanit  [(Euvres  de 
Chir.  I.  2,  p.  344) ;  and  an  infusion  of  3  ij.  to  5  viij.  of 
water  seemed  to  produce  suddenly  mortal  effects  in  an- 
other example  on  record.— (iot/iwft.  Med.  and  Surgical 
Jonrv.  vol.  9,  p.  159.) 

[I  have  often  seen  the  most  threatening  symptoms 
produced  by  the  injection  of  the  tobacco  ;  and  lest  some 
■hould  shrink  from  the  use  of  this  violent  remedy 
where  it  would  be  expedient  to  employ  it,  I  would  here 
state,  as  the  result  of  my  experience  and  observation, 
that  in  several  instances  where  the  most  alarming 
■ympioms  supervened  after  the  use  of  tobacco,  [  have 
found  an  injection  per  anum  o.*  nn  ounce  of  oleum 
terebinthina  has  suddenly  removed  the  symptoms,  and 
roused  the  patient  from  the  syncoiie.    1  remember  one 


case  in  which  the  hernia  was  reduced  svd  sponte  by 
the  tobaccoclyster ;  the  nausea,  cold  sweats,  and  lainting 
which  followed  threatened  instant  dissolution,  but  by 
the  prompt  enema  of  terebinthina,  which  was  in  rea- 
diness, a  free  evacuation  of  the  bowels  was  produced, 
and  the  patient  very  speedily  recovered.  Whether 
there  is  any  antidotal  properly,  by  the  incompatibility 
of  the  two  agents,  may  not  be  easily  deduced ;  but  the 
effects  I  have  often  seen  when  the  tobacco  has  beea 
premised  in  the  treatment  of  obstipatwi.— /iecAcl 

Poultices  and  Fovientations  have  not  the  contidence 
of  any  experienced  or  intelligent  surgeon.  Whoever, 
in  these  urgent  cases,  wastes  time,  in  trying  the  effects 
of  such  applications,  merits  censure  for  his  credulity, 
ignorance,  and  unfitness  to  undertake  the  treatment  of 
a  rapid  disease,  in  which,  as  Poit  remarks,  if  we  do  not 
get  forward,  we  generally  go  backward;  and  whatever 
does  no  good,  if  it  be  at  all  depended  upon,  certainly 
does  harm,  by  occasioning  an  irretrievable  loss  of  time. 

OK  THE  ORDER  IN  WHICH  THE  PRECEDING  METHODS 
SHOULD  BE  TRIED,  AND  OF  THE  TIME  WHEN  THB 
OVERATION  SHOULD  NOT  BE  DELAVKD. 

In  the  treatment  of  a  strangulated  hernia,  a  surgeon 
cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  with  tlie  dangeV  of 
spending  time  in  the  trial  of  methods  of  inferior  effi- 
cacy, or  of  such  as  are  evinced  to  be  ineffectual  in  the 
cases  before  them. 

The  rapidity  with  which  gangrenous  mischief  some- 
times arises,  and  the  patient  loses  his  life,  has  been 
|)roved  in  a  multitude  of  unfortunate  examples,  and 
should  operate  as  a  warning  to  all  practitioners  against 
the  danger  of  deferring  the  operation  too  long.  In  the 
course  of  my  reading,  however,  I  have  not  met  with 
so  remarkable  an  instance  of  the  sudden  morlificaiion 
and  rapidly  fatal  termination  of  a  hernia,  as  the  fol- 
lowing case  recorded  by  Baron  Larrey,  in  speaking  of 
the  fatiguing  and  forced  marches  performed  by  the 
French  soldiers  in  Egypt.  These  marches,  he  says, 
brought  on,  in  one  case,  "  a  hernia,  which  formed  sud- 
denly, and  became  at  the  same  time  strangulated.  The 
man  was  immediately  brought  to  my  ambulance;  but 
a  spontaneous  gangrene,  which  had  all  on  a  suddeit 
attacked  the  intesiine,  and  extended  to  the  other  ab- 
dominal viscera,  caused  the  patient's  death  in  the  space 
of  two  hours,  and  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  do  the 
operation  for  him.  This  is  the  second  example,  that  I 
have  been  acquainted  with,  in  which  the  effects  were 
thus  rapid." — {JH^m.  de  Chir.  Militaire,  t.  I, p.  196.) 

The  taxis  is  generally  among  the  first  things  to  be 
tried,  and  Sir  A.  Cooper  thinks  the  attempt.^^  should  be 
continued  for  a  quarter,  or  half  an  hour.  When  these 
have  been  ineffeciual,  the  patient,  if  the  circumstances 
do  not  forbid,  should  be  immediately  bled,  and  have  a 
large  opening  made  in  the  vein,  so  that  the  suddenness 
of  the  evacuation  may  be  most  likely  to  bring  on  faint- 
ing.   The  taxis  should  then  be  tried  again. 

When  the  strangulation  is  very  acute,  and  the  pa- 
tient young  and  strong,  perhaps  it  may  be  most  advisa- 
ble to  follow  the  advice  delivered  by  Scarpa  and  De- 
sault,  which  is  to  bleed  the  patient,  and  |mii  him  in  the 
warm  bath,  before  the  taxis  is  attempted  ai.  all. 

If  bleeding  alone  has  been  practised,  and  the  manual 
efforts  at  reduction  should  not  now  succeed,  the  warm 
bath  may  be  employed,  provided  it  can  be  (rot  ready  in. 
a  very  short  time,  but  none  .should  ever  be  lost  in  wait 
ing  for  it  to  be  prepared.  When  the  bath  is  used,  the 
taxis  may  be  attempted,  as  the  patient  lies  in  the  water ; 
a  situation  in  which  I  have  succeeded  in  reducing 
several  hernise. 

Certainly  not  more  than  one  hour  should  e\'er  be 
allotted  for  putting  in  practice  the  first  attempts  at 
reduction,  bleeding,  and  the  warm  bath. 

The  plan  should  be,  while  the  trial  of  one  thing  is 
going  on,  another  should  be  preparing ;  so  when  the 
preceding  measures  have  been  tried  in  vain,  the  appli- 
cation of  a  bladder  filled  with  ice,  or  the  si  'ntion  of 
nitre  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  the  injection  of 
tobacco,  in  the  form  of  smoke,  or  decoction,  should 
never  be  delayed  for  want  of  due  previous  preparation 
of  all  the  requisites.  Both  these  measures  should  be 
practised  at  the  same  time,  immediately  after  the 
failure  of  the  taxis,  bleeding,  and  the  warm  batn.  Sir 
A.  Cooper  computes,  Uiat  four  hours  are  enough  for  the 
trial  of  the  tobacco  clyster,  together  with  cold  appli- 
cations. 

In  omental  herniw,  the  necessity  for  opcraung  maj 
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frequently  be  obviated,  by  the  good  effects  of  bleeding, 
purgative  nie/Jicine^i  and  clysterH,  and  leeciies  afiplied 
toUietumuur.  Mr.  Lawrence  has  justly  observed,  that 
••when,  as  it  very  frcqiienlly  happens,  the  aid  of  the 
isnrgeon  id  nut  required,  until  the  complaint  has  lasted 
for  Bouie  tiniP,  a  trial  of  the  tobacco,  together  with  the 
topical  use  of  cold,  should  be  immediately  resorted  to, 
as  circumstances  will  not  admit  of  delay  in  the  pre- 
vious use  of  less  powerful  remedies." — (P.  148,  edit.  3.) 

Every  man  who  has  seen  much  of  hernia;,  will  im- 
mediately recognise  the  propriety  of  the  following  sen- 
timents of  the  experienced  Mr.  fJey. 

"  I  can  scarcely  press  in  too  strong  terms  the  iieces- 
eity  of  an  early  recourse  to  the  operation,  as  the  uiost 
effectual  method  of  preserving  lile  in  this  dangerous 
disease.  If  Mr.  Pott's  opinion  be  true,  that  the  opera- 
tion, when  performed  in  a  proper  manner,  and  in  due 
time,  does  not  prove  the  cause  of  death  oftener  than 
perhaps  once  in  fifty  times;  it  would  undoubtedly  pre- 
serve the  lives  of  many,  to  perform  it  almost  as  soon 
38  the  disease  commenced,  without  increasing  tlje  dan- 
ger by  spending  much  time  in  the  use  of  means  which 
cannot  be  depended  upon  for  a  cure. 

"I  have  twice  seen  this  disease  prove  fatal  in  about 
twenty-four  hours.  In  such  cases,  it  is  evident  tiiere  is 
little  time  for  delay.  A  surgeon,  who  is  competent  to 
perform  the  operation,  is  not  perhaps  consulted  till  the 
intestine  is  on  the  point  of  being  mortilied,  or  is  actu- 
ally in  a  stale  of  mortification.  The  dilemma  into 
which  he  is  then  cast,  is  painful  indeed.  But  when 
the  fullest  opportunity  is  afforded  him  of  using  the  best 
mode  of  treatment,  I  am  satisfied  that  his  success  will 
be  the  greatest  when  the  operation  is  not  long  delayed. 
This,  at  least,  lias  been  my  own  experience.  When  1 
first  entered  upon  the  profession  of  surgery  in  the  year 
1759,  the  operation  for  the  strangulated  hernia  had  not 
been  performed  by  any  of  the  surgeons  in  Leeds.  My 
seniors  in  the  profession  were  very  kind  in  affording 
me  their  assistance,  or  calling  me  into  consultation 
when  such  cases  occurred ;  but  we  considered  the  ope- 
ration as  the  last  resource,  and  as  improper  until  the 
danger  appeared  imminent.  By  this  dilatory  mode  of 
practice,  I  lost  three  patients  in  five,  upon  whom  the 
operation  was  performed.  Having  more  experience 
of  the  urgency  of  the  disease,  I  made  it  my  custom, 
when  called  to  a  patient  who  had  laboured  two  or 
three  days  under  the  disease,  to  wait  only  about  two 
hours,  that  I  might  try  the  effect  of  bleeding  (if  this 
evacuation  was  not  forbidden  by  some  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case)  and  the  tobacco  clyster.  In 
this  mode  of  practice,  I  lost  about  two  patients  in  nine, 
upon  whom  I  operated.  This  comparison  is  drawn 
from  cases  nearly  similar,  leaving  out  of  the  account 
those  cases  in  which  a  gangrene  of  the  intestine  Jiad 
taken  place. 

"  I  have  now,  at  the  time  of  writing  this,  performed 
the  operation  thirty-five  times;  and  have  often  had  oc- 
casion to  lament,  that  I  had  periormed  it  too  late,  but 
never  that  I  had  performed  it  too  soon.  There  are 
some  cases  so  urgent,  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  lose  any 
lime  in  the  trial  of  means  to  produce  a  reduction.  The 
delay  of  a  few  hours  may  cut  off  all  liope  of  success, 
when  a  speedy  operation  might  have  saved  the  life  of 
the  patient."— (P.  J41,  .^-c.) 

To  determine  the  exact  moment,  wlien  to  give  up 
the  trial  of  the  preceding  measures,  and  to  have  im- 
mediate recourse  to  the  operation,  is  certainly  difficull ; 
but,  no  one  can  doubt,  that  it  is  generally  belter  to 
operate  too  early,  than  too  late. 

All  directions  must  be  general  ones,  liable  to  many 
exceptions:  in  rapid  cases,  little  or  no  time  should  be 
allotted  to  the  trial  of  any  plan,  and  the  operation 
should  be  done  without  the  least  delay.  In  other  in- 
stances, we  have  full  time  to  try  the  effects  of  every 
tiling  at  all  likely  to  succeed.  The  symptoms,  which 
ought  to  guide  us,  in  having  recourse  to  the  operation, 
arise  from  an  attack  of  intlanmiation  in  that  part  of 
the  intestine  contained  in  the  hernial  sac,  and  from  its 
spreading  into  ihe  abdominal  caviiy.  It  is  in  propor- 
tion to  their  violence,  that  we  ought  to  urge  the  per- 
formance of  the  operali(m.  Sir  A.  Cooper  considers 
pain  on  pressing  the  belly,  and  tensiim,  as  the  symp- 
toms which  point  out  its  immediate  necessity.  lie 
adds,  "indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any  period  of  the 
•symptoms,  which  should  forbid  Iheopetatitm;  for,  even 
if  morlificiilioii  has  actually  bt-tiun,  the  operation  may 
be  the  means  of  saving  life,  by  promoting  the  ready 
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reparation  of  gangrenous  parts  "—(Ok  Inguinal 
CovgenUal  Hernia,  p.  27.) 

Whenever  the  surgeon  lias  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  parts,  without  having  recourse  to  the  knife,  if  the 
symptoms  of  pain,  inflammation,  &c.,  ran  high  before 
such  reduction,  they  will  not  always  cease  immediately 
afterward.  As  they  probably  depend  on  the  reduced 
bowel  having  been  inflamed  by  the  stricture,  the  body 
should  he  kejit  open,  and  the  diet  and  regimen  should 
be  low  and  sparing,  while  the  least  degree  of  pain  ai 
tension  remain ;  iti  short,  till  all  complaint  is  absolul 
removed  from  the  abdomen,  and  the  intestines  do  ill 
office  freely,  and  without  trouble. — {Pott.) 

PROGRESS  OK  THK  SYMPTOMS  OF  A  STRANGULAT; 
UKRNIA. 

The  earliest  symptoms  have  been  already  related, 
viz.  "  tumour  in  the  groin  or  scrotum,  attended  with 
pain,  not  only  in  the  part,  but  all  over  the  belly,  and 
creating  a  sickness  and  inclination  to  vomit,  suppres- 
sion of  stools,  and  some  degree  of  fever.  These  are 
the  first  symptoms,  and,  if  they  are  not  appeased  by  the 
return  of  the  intestine;  that  is,  if  the  attempts  made 
for  this  purpose  do  not  succeed ;  the  sickness  becomes 
more  troublesome,  the  vomiting  more  frequent,  the 
pain  more  intense,  the  tension  of  the  belly  greater,  the 
fever  higher,  and  a  general  restlessness  comes  on, 
which  is  very  terrible  to  bear  When  this  is  the  state 
of  the  patient,  no  time  is  to  be  lost;  a  very  little  delay 
is  now  of  the  utmost  consequence;  and  if  the  one 
single  remedy  which  the  disease  is  now  ca[iable  of,  be 
not  administered  immediately,  it  will  generally  baffle 
every  other  attempt.  This  remedy  is  the  opt^ration, 
whereby  the  parts  engaged  in  the  stricture  may  be  set 
free.  If  this  be  not  now  performed,  the  vomiting  is 
soon  exchanged  for  a  convulsive  hiccough,  and  a  fre- 
quent gulping  up  of  bilious  matter :  the  tension  of  the 
belly,  the  restlessness,  and  fever  having  been  coi 
siderably  increased  for  a  few  hours,  the  patient  s 
denly  becomes  perfectly  easy,  the  belly  subsides, 
pulse,  from  having  been  hard,  full,  and  frequent, 
comes  low,  languid,  and  generally  interrupted,  and 
skin,  especially  that  of  the  limbs,  cold  and  moist :  _ 
eyes  have  now  a  languor  and  a  glassiness,  a  lack-lustre 
not  easily  to  be  described ;  the  tumour  of  the  part  dis- 
appears, and  the  skin  covering  it  sometimes  changes 
its  natural  colour  for  a  livid  hue ;  but  whether  it  keeps 
or  loses  its  colour,  it  has  an  emphysematous  feel,  a  cre- 
pitus to  the  touch,  which  will  easily  be  conceived  by 
all  who  have  attended  to  it,  but  is  not  so  easy  to  convey 
an  idea  of  by  words :  this  crepitus  is  the  too  sure  in- 
dicator of  gangrenous  mischief  within.  In  this  state, 
the  gut  either  goes  up  spontaneously,  or  is  returned 
with  the  smallest  degree  of  pressure;  a  discharge  is 
made  by  stool,  ami  the  patient  is  generally  much  pleased 
at  the  ease  he  finds ;  but  this  pleasure  is  of  short  du 
tion,  for  the  hiccough  and  the  cold  sweats  continui 
and  increasing,  with  the  addition  of  spasmodic  rigo 
and  Eiibsullus  tendinum,  the  tragedy  soon  finishei 
—{Pott.) 

According  to  Sir  Astlcy  Cooper,  one  of  the  earlii 
symptoms  of  a  strangulated  hernia  is  pain  about 
diaphragm,  followed  by  continual  eructation.    T] 
patient  is  next  troubled  with  vomiting  and  costiven 
He  feels  a  great  inclination  to  have  stools,  but  cann( 
succeed  in  his  attempts  to  expel  the  feces.    There  i.s 
some  pain  in  the  swelling;  and  a  groat  deal  at  the  part 
where  the  stricture  is  situated.    Afterward  the  abdo- 
men becomes  considerably  distended  with  air,  sticli 
distention  not  arising  at  first  from  inflammation,  but 
from  the  cause  Iiere  mentioned,  as  is  proved  by  pres- 
sure on  the  abdomen  not  giving  at  first  any  pain.    The 
vomiting  becomes  more  frequent,  and  feculent  matte 
is  ejected  from  the  stomach;  into  which  it  is  brom  ' 
by  what  is  called  the  antiperistaltic  action  of 
bowels.    A  clyster  will  sometimes  brine  >wny  a  | 
tion  of  feculent  matter,  but  the  quantity  will  be 
tremely  small.     While  the  abdomen  is  in  tliis  tei 
state,  but  unaccompanied  with  pain,  and  while  there 
frequent  vomiting  of  the  feces,  the  pulse  is  hard,  fi 
qucnt,  and  very  distinct;  hut,  in  the  next  stage  of  tl 
symptoms,  when  the  abdomen  is  not  only  tensp,  b 
painful  on  being  touched,  the  pulse  is  extremely  sni 
and  frequent.    The  vomifing  and  eriictaiion  continue 
and  the  patient  is  pale,  and  covered  with  a  cold  |>ei 
spiration.    'J*he  tumour  becomes  very  tense,  hard,-  an 
in  general  a  little  inflamed  on  the  surface  of  the  skio 
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With  respect  to  th«  hiccough  which  now  succeeds, 
and  whicJi  has  usually  been  coiisideied  as  a  sign  of  ihe 
presence  of  gangrene,  Sir  Astley  (Jooper  declares,  that 
.;  18  now  known  not  to  be  so,  paiients  having  had  U  for 
many  hours,  and  yet  recovered  after  the  operation. 
Hiccough  sometimes  continues  several  days,  after  the 
latter  pioceeding,  and,  in  this  case,  bleeding  does  more 
good  ilian  any  other  measure.— (See  Lancet^  voL  2, 
120.) 

ANATOMY  OF  INQUINAL  HERNIA. 

This  subject  must  necessarily  precede  the  account 
of  the  operation,  wliicli  would  otherwise  be  unintelli- 
gible. It  is  chiefly  in  the  anatomical  informaiion  re- 
lative to  hernia,  and  in  the  mode  of  opeiating,  tliat 
modern  surgeons  liave  a  decided  superiority  over  their 
predecessors;  for,  before  Ginibernar,  Camper,  Hey, 
Lawrence,  Cooper,  Scarpa,  Hesselbach,  Langenbetk, 
and  Cloquet  published  their  se»eral  works  on  hernia, 
the  anatomy  of  the  disease  was  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood. 

The  tendinous  fibres  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  exter- 
nal oblique  muscle,  as  they  run  downwards  and  for- 
wards towards  the  pnbes,  sepaiate  from  each  oilier  so 
as  to  leave  a  triangular  opening,  called  the  abdominal 
ring,  which  is  usually  more  capacious  in  the  male  than 
the  female  subject.  The  upper  and  inner  pillar  (as  it 
is  terme<l)  of  this  aperture  is  inserted  inlt)  the  sym- 
physis of  the  pubes,  and  is  the  weakest  of  the  two; 
the  lower  and  outer  one,  which  is  the  strongest,  is 
chiefly  a  continuaticm  of  l'ou|iarl's  ligament  {Hessel- 
bach, iiber  den,  Ursprvvff,  <S-c.  der  Leisten-und-Schenkel- 
iriic/ie,  p.  4),  and  is  tixed  into  the  angle  and  crista 
of  the  same  bone.  Some  tendmous  tibres  cross  the 
up;  er  and  outer  angle  of  the  ring,  so  as  to  diminish 
tiie  triangular  appearance  of  the  whole  aperture :  these 
are  said  to  be  very  strong  in  old  herniae.  The  anterior 
and  thicker  layer  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  internal 
oblique  muscle  joins  the  tetidon  of  the  external  oblique ; 
the  posterior  and  thinner  one  joins  ihatof  the  transver- 
salis;  but  Ihe  lower  portion  of  this  tendon,  together 
with  the  corresponding  part  of  the  transversalis,  goes 
wholly  in  front  of  the  rectus  muscle.  Thus,  the  infe- 
rior border  of  the  obliquus  inlernus  and  transversa  I  is, 
which  originates  from  the  upper  part  of  Poupari's  liga 
nient,  lies  behind  the  outer  pillar  of  the  alidominal 
ling.  Sir  A.  Cooper  first  noticed,  that  a  thin  fascia 
proceeds  from  the  inner  edge  of  Poupari's  ligament, 
and  spreads  over  the  [losierior  surface  of  the  transver- 
ealis.  This  fascia  forms  the  only  partition  between  the 
peritoneum  and  the  outer  opening  of  the  abdominal 
ling,  and  were  it  not  for  its  existence,  inguinal  hernise 
would  probably  be  much  more  frequent.  The  partition 
in  question,  however,  is  snid  by  Scarpa  to  be  formed 
by  the  aponeurosisof  the  internal  oblique  and  transverse 
muscles;  while  Hesselbach,  u  ho  has  named  the  small 
emooth  point,  situated  diiectly  behind  the  outer  opening 
of  the  abdominaLring,  its  crural  surface,  distinctly 
states,  that  it  is  formed  by  delicate  fleshy  and  tendinous 
fibres  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle  (Ueber  den  Ur- 
tpruvg-y'S-c.  der  Lcisten-uvd- Si  hunkelbriiche,  j>.  4) ;  and 
that  behind  them  is  the  weakest  part  of  what  he  names 
the  internal  ivguival  ligavient.,  in  the  rear  of  which  is 
the  peritoneum,  with  the  intervention  of  a  very  loose 
cellular  substance.— (O/?.  cit.  p.  26.)  The  ivternal  in- 
guinnl  ligavient  of  liesselbach  is  therefore  clearly  the 
same  thing  as  the  above  fascia  pointed  out  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper.  This  point  of  the  abdomen  is  one  of  the  three 
weak  places  on  the  inside  of  the  inguinal  region,  where 
herniie  are  liable  to  occur;  yet,  weak  aa  it  appears  to 
be,  it  is  not  the  most  common  situation  of  such  tumours. 
A  computaiiiHi  has  been  made  that,  in  a  hundred  cases 
of  inpjiiral  hernia,  not  ten  occur  at  the  point  here 
specified.— {//.  J  Brunninfrhausen,  Unterricht  iiber 
die  Briicke,  4-c.  fVurzb.  1811.)  Mr.  Lawrence  ob- 
serves, that  if  we  trace  the  (ascia  transversalis  from 
the  crural  arch  upwards,  we  shall  find  it  divided  im- 
mediately into  two  portioirs,  an  internal  and  external, 
which  leave  between  them  a  considerable  interval  just 
in  Ihe  middle  ol  the  crural  arch.  The  former  of  these, 
which  is  the  jitronge.-«t,  and  most  decidedly  fibrous,  is 
cmrnected  by  it.s  inrir-r  edu'e  to  the  outer  margiir  of  ihe 
rectus,  and  to  the  inferior  inaririn  of  the  tendon  of  the 
obliiuiia  inlernus  arrd  transversuH;  and  both  are  gra- 
dually hist  above,  biaween  Ihe  peritoneum  and  trans- 
Tersns.— (On  RvpLureH,  ed.  4,  p.  179.) 
The  spermatic  vessels,  joined  by  tlie  vas  deferens, 


nin  in  front  of  the  epigastric  artery,  very  near  the 
place  of  its  origin,  'i'hey  then  pass  tiirough  the  above 
tascia,  go  under  the  edge  of  the  internaroblique  and 
transverse  muscles,  and  next  obliquely  downwards 
and  forwards,  between  the  above  (ascia  and  aponeu- 
roses of  the  external  oblique  muscle,  to  the  opening  of 
the  ring.  When  arrived  on  the  smooth  surface,  im- 
mediately behind  the  ring,  they  describe  air  obtuse 
angle,  and  pass  forwards  and  downwards  into  tlie 
scrotunr. — (Messulbach,  op  cit.  p.  5.) 

Tlius  we  see  that  the  sptrnraiic  cord,  before  it  actu- 
ally errreiges  at  what  is  named  the  ahdrmrinal  ring, 
runs  through  a  kind  of  canal,  to  which  the  epithet 
ivgxdnal  is  often  applied.  Tliis  oblique  passage  of  the 
cord,  tniough  the  abdominal  parietes,  was  well  known 
to,  and  elegairtly  delineated  by,  Albinus;  Gimbernat 
makes  distinct  mention  of  it  in  his  Jlccount  of  a  J^eio 
Method  of  opn-ativg  for  Femon-al  Hernia,  p.  19.  32; 
but  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  the  iirerit  of  having  given  the 
earliest  correct  account  of  the  inguinal  canal,  in  refer- 
ence to  hernia;  a  subject  rendered  complete  by  the 
more  recent  elucidations  of  Hesselbach,  ticarpa,  and 
Langenbeck. 

The  abdominal  ring  is  then  only  the  outer  opening 
of  the  canal  or  pas.<ai;e,  through  which  the  spermatic 
cord  [lasses  bKlbie  it  emerges.  The  inner  one,  at  which 
the  viscera  first  protrude,  in  the  most  common  cases  of 
inguinal  hernia,  is  situated  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
frorrr  the  abdonrinal  ring,  in  the  direction  towards  the 
anterior  superior  spiirous  process  of  the  ilium ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  Hes.«elhach,  the  inguinal  canal  is  almost  aa 
inch  and  a  half  in  length,  the  average  distance  of  the 
outer  pillar  of  the  abdornirral  ring,  from  the  inner  pillar 
of  what  Ire  terms  the  posterior  rirrg,  being  about  sixteen 
lines— (Op.  C7f.  p.  14.)  This  inner  opening  is  rather 
nearer  the  puhes  than  the  ilium,  and  its  up[)er  border 
is  formed  by  the  lower  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  and 
transverse  muscles,  which  can  be  plainly  felt  with  the 
finger,  introduced  upward  and  outward  into  the  abdo- 
minal ring. 

"'J'he  precise  point  at  which  the  hernia  most  com- 
monly begins,"  says  Scarpa,"  is  that  which  corresponds, 
in  the  foetus,  to  the  communication  of  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis with  the  peritoneum,  and,  in  the  adult,  to  the 
passage  of  the  spermatic  cord  under  the  transverse 
muscle.  In  the  sound  state,  the  peritoneum  presents 
at  this  part  a  small  funnel-like  depression,  the  depth 
of  which  increases  in  proportion  as  the  spermatic  cord 
is  pulled  froirr  above  downwards.  It  is  this  small 
pouch,  this  sort  of  digital  appendage,  whose  progressive 
augnrentatioii  constitutes  the  hernial  sac.  Resting 
upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  spermatic  cord,  it  first 
makes  its  aipearance  under  the  irrferior  edge  of  the 
transverse  muscle ;  thence  it  extends  itself  in  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  inferior  fleshy  fibres  of  the  internal  oblique 
muscle,  always  following  the  spermatic  cord,  in  frout 
of  which  it  is  situated ;  and  after  having  in  this  manner 
passed  through  the  whole  of  the  canal,  which  extends 
from  the  iliac  region  to  the  pubes,  it  lastly  protrudes  at 
its  external  orifice,  which  is  the  inguinal  (or  abdominal) 
ring,  properly  so  called.  In  all  tliis  track,  the  hernial 
sac,  as  well  as  the  spermatic  cord,  is  situated  above 
the  femoral  arch,  the  direction  of  which  it  follows. 
The  canal  which  it  traverses  is  of  a  conical  shape,  the 
apex  of  which  is  towards  the  flank,  and  the  base  at  the 
external  orifice  of  the  ring."— (icorpo,  TraiU  des 
Hernies,  p.  44,  45.) 

The  epigastric  artery  runs  behind  the  spermatic 
cord,  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  internal  opening 
ol  the  above  canal,  then  upwards  and  inwards,  so  as 
to  pass  at  the  distance  of  half  an  inch,  or  an  inch,  from 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  outer  opening,  or  abdominal 

Iir  common  cases  of  inguinal  hernia,  the  viscera, 
protruded  at  the  iimer  opening  of  the  inguinal  canal, 
lie  over  the  spermatic  cord,  and  forirr  a  tumo'T  on  tho 
outside  of  the  abdominal  ring. 

When  the  vi.-cera  have  entered  the  above  descntoed 
diuilal  pouch  of  the  peritoneum,  but  do  not  protrude 
through  the  abdominal  ring,  the  ca.*e  is  sometimes 
terirred  an  incomplete  inguinal  hernia;  and  cowplele 
when  they  passoirt  of  that  opening.  The  viscera  may 
continue  for  a  long  while  quite  within  the  inpiiinal 
canal,  and  even  become  strangulated  there:  sonretirnMi 
also,  they  are  preverrted  from  passing  farther  toward* 
the  ring  by  8'  irie  kind  of  impediment ;  and,  in  Ihn  clr- 
cumstance,  if  the  hernial  sac  have  any  addition  made 
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to  its  contents,  it  may  expand  between  the  external 
and  internal  oblique  uiuacles,  as  Ilesselbach  liad  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  in  the  body  of  a  female.— {Ueber 
den  Ursprung,  &-c.  der  Leistenvnd-Schenktlbruche, 
V.  28.)  Tiie  stricture  may  take  place  eitlier  at  the  in- 
ternal or  external  opening  of  the  inguinal  canal.  In 
recent  and  small  herniae,  according  to  Sir  A  Cooper, 
the  strangulation  is  most  frequently  situated  at  the  inner 
opening ;  in  large  old  ruptures,  at  the  abdominal  ring. 
Even  when  the  parts  completely  protrude  out  of  tlie 
latter  opening,  the  strangulation  may  exist  at  the  inner 
one :  but  there  may  occasionally  be  two  strictures,  viz. 
one  at  each  opening. — (See  Lawrence  on  Ruptures, 
p.  183,  edit.  3.) 

Tlie  hernial  sac  descends  through  the  abdominal 
ring,  over  the  spermatic  cord,  and  is  covered  by  a  fas- 
cia, sent  oft"  from  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique 
nmscie.  Beneath  this  fascia,  the  cremaster  muscle  is 
also  situated,  over  the  sac,  which,  after  it  has  descended 
a  certain  way,  lies  on  the  tunica  vaginalis,  as  well  as 
the  spermatic  cord. 

As  the  epigastric  artery  naturally  runs  first  behind 
the  spermatic  cord,  and  then  along  the  inner  margin  of 
the  internal  opening  of  tlie  ring,  and  as  the  viscera  are 
protruded  over  the  cord,  they  must  be  situated  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  artery,  which  runs  first  behind  the 
neck  of  the  sac,  and  then  on  its  inner  side.  Hence, 
the  ituier  margin  of  the  sac,  when  inspected  on  the  side 
towards  the  abdomen,  seems  to  be  formed,  as  it  were, 
by  the  track  of  the  vessel. — (See  Lawrence,  p.  179.) 
That  this  is  the  ordinary  situation  of  the  ejiigastric 
artery,  in  relation  to  the  inguinal  hernia,  is  confirmed 
by  the  concurrent  testimonies  of  Camper,  Cliopart, 
Desault,  Sabatier,  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Hesselbach,  Scarpa, 
&.C.  and  by  preparations  to  be  seen  in  almost  every 
museum. 

In  recent  inguinal  hernice,  the  internal  and  external 
openings  of  the  ring  are  at  some  distance  from  each 
other,  the  first  being  situated  obliquely  upwards  and 
outwards  in  relation  to  the  former ;  but  the  pressure 
of  the  protruded  viscera  gradually  forces  the  internal 
opening  more  towards  the  pubes,  and  nearer  to  the 
abdominal  ring,  so  as  to  render  the  posterior  side  of 
the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac,  and  of  the  inguinal  canal, 
very  slunt.— (Hesselbach,  p.  29.)  Thus,  in  large 
bernise  of  long  standing,  the  opening  into  the  abdomen 
is  almost  direct,  and  the  epigastric  artery  becomes 
situated  nearer  the  pubes  than  in  the  natural  state. 

Though  such  is  the  or«linary  direction  in  whicli  a 
bubonocele  protrudes,  there  are  occasional  varieties. 
In  one  of  these,  the  viscera,  instead  of  descending 
through  the  canal  of  the  ring,  are  at  once  thrust  through 
the  abdominal  ring  itself,  and  the  opening  into  the  belly 
is  then  direct ;  the  hernial  sac,  instead  of  passing  on 
the  external  side  of  the  spermatic  vessels,  as  is  usual, 
now  lies  on  their  inner  or  pubic  side;  and  the  epigastric 
artery,  which  is  commonly  situated  behind,  now  pur- 
8ues  "its  course,  in  front  of  the  sac,  at  its  usual  dis- 
tance from  the  upper  and  outer  angle  of  the  abdominal 
ring. 

The  following  is  Scarpa's  description  of  the  displace- 
ment of  the  epigastric  artery  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases  of  inguinal  hernia:  "This  artery,  which,  in  the 
natural  state,  runs  about  ten  lines  froni  the  abdominal 
ring,  has  its  situation  and  direction  so  changed,  in 
subjects  affected  with  hernia,  that  it  crosses  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac,  and  is  pushed 
from  the  outer  to  the  inner  side  of  the  abdominal  ring. 
In  order  to  comprehend  the  reason  of  this  displacement, 
it  is  necessary  to  recollect  what  I  have  elsewhere  said 
of  the  formation  of  inguinal  hernia,  and  of  the  manner 
In  which  the  spermatic  cord  crosses  the  epigastric 
artery.  The  hernia  begins  to  form  at  the  very  place, 
where  the  spermatic  cord  passes  under  the  inferior 
marg.n  of  the  transverse  nniscle;  and  this  place  is 
rather  nearer  the  flank,  ijian  that  where  the  epigastric 
artery  passes  towards  the  rectus  muscle.  In  its  pro- 
gressive extension,  the  hernial  sac  constantly  follows 
the  same  track  as  the  spermatic  cord,  since  it  is  situated 
upon  its  anterior  surface.  As  has  been  already  ex- 
plained, this  cord  crosses  the  epigastric  artery  ;  conse- 
quently, the  her'iial  sac  must  necessarily  pass  with  the 
cord  above  this  artery,  before  protruding  from  the  canal 
of  tlie  abdominal  ring.  At  the  same  time,  the  internal 
orifice  oi"  the  hernia  becoming  larger,  and  the  inguinal 
canal  shortened  by  the  approximation  of  its  two  orifices 
to  each  other,  it  follows,  that  at  the  period  when  the 


hernia  Ijegins  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  groin,  tl 
epigastric  artery  is  unavoidably  situated  behind  lli 
neck  of  the  hernial  sac,  and  is  pushed  from  the  out< 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  ring.    Let  us  suppose  a  pii 
of  string  to  be  passed  from  the  inside  of  the  abdnu 
into  the  scrotum,  all  through  the  inguinal  canal,  ai 
the  middle  of  the  hernia ;  and  that  this  string  is  pulled 
so  as  to  bring  out  the  internal  orifice  of  the  hernia, 
which  is  situated  beyond  the  point  where  thesperniatic 
cord  crosses  the  epigastric  artery ;  this  artery  will 
mediately  be  found  to  be  carried  from  the  outer  to  tl 
inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac.    The  sai 
thing  happens  from  the  effect  of  the  enlargement  of  tJ 
Jiernia.    The  removal  of  the  epigastric  artery,  froi 
one  side  of  the  ring  to  the  other,  (says  Scarpa, 
phenomenon  which  may  be  regarded  as  almost  constant 
in  the  inguinal  hernia.    I  have  examined  the  bodiei 
of  a  great  number  of  subjects  affected  with  this  species 
of  hernia,  and  it  has  been  only  in  a  very  few  that  in 
met  with  the  epigastric  artery  retaining  its  naturid 
situation  on  the  outer  sicje  of  the  abdominal  ring.    Iir 
investigating  the  reason  of  this  exception,  I  have  ob- 
served, in  all  the  individuals  who  presented  it,  a  very 
remarkable  weakness  and  flaccidity  of  that  part  of  the 
abdominal  parietes  which  extends  from  the  flank  to 
the  pubes.     In  all,  the  displaced  viscera  had  passed 
through  the  aponeurosis  of  the  transverse  and  internal 
oblique  muscles  ;  not  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ilium,  as  is 
commonly  the  case,  but  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
pubes,  giving  to  the  upper  pillar  of  the  ring  a  curvature 
that    is   extraordinary,  and   disproportioned    to   the 
smallness  of  the  hernia.     I  observed,  also,  that  the 
neck  of  the  hernial  sac  did  not  pass  in  an  oblique 
direction,  from  the  flank  to  the  pubes,  but  that  it  pro- 
truded from  the  abdomen  almost  in  a  direct  line  from 
behind  forwards.    In  short,  in  these  individuals,  the 
small  cul-de-sac  of  the  peritoneum,  which  constitutes 
the  origin  of  the  hernial  sac,  had  not  begun  to  be 
formed  under  the  edge  of  the  transverse  nmscie,  at  the 
point  where  the  spermatic  cord  runs  outward ;  but  it 
had  passed  through  the  aponeurosis  of  the  internal 
oblique  and  transverse  muscles,  at  a  little  distanc* 
from  the  pubes,  and  within  the  point  at  which  the  sper- 
matic cord  crosses  the  epigastric  artery.    The  small 
hernial  sac,  having  at  this  part  come  into  contact  with 
and  united  to  the  spermatic  cord,  protruded  at  the  ex- 
ternal orifice  of  the  inguinal  canal,  without  displacing 
the  epigastric  artery  from  its  natural  situation. 

"  This  species  of  hernia,  properly  speaking,  is  a  mix- 
ture of  the  ventral  and  inguinal.  It  resembles  the 
former,  inasmuch  as  the  hernial  sac  pierces  the  apo- 
neurosis of  the  transverse  and  internal  oblique  muscles; 
the  latter,  inasmuch  as  it  passes  out  at  the  abdominal 
ring,  conjointly  with  the  spermatic  cord." — {Scarpai 
Traits  dea  Hemies,  p.  68,  &c.)  ' 

Hesselbach  particularly  adverts  to  a  triangular 
space  to  be  seen  on  the  inside  of  the  inguinal  region: 
the  upper  boundary  of  it  is  formed  by  the  outer  edge 
of  the  rectas  muscle;  the  lower  by  the  liorizontal 
branch  of  the  os  pubis  ;  and  the  external  shortest 
boundary  by  the  crural  vein  and  epigastric  artery. 
Now,  says  he,  when  it  is  considered,  that  this  artery 
ascends  obliquely  inwards,  between  the  inner  opening 
of  the  ring,  and  the  above  triangular  space,  one  can- 
not fail  to  know  on  which  side  of  the  neck  of  the  sac 
the  artery  must  lie  in  the  two  species  of  inguinal,  as 
well  as  the  crural,  hernia;  for,  in  those  hernia:,  wJiich 
originate  in  the  above  triangular  s|>ace,  this  artery  lies 
at  the  outer  side  of  the  neck  of  the  Jiernial  sac ;  while, 
in  every  hernia,  that  takes  place  througii  the  inner 
opening  of  the  inguinal  canal,  the  same  vessel  is  situ- 
ated at  the  inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the  sac.  To  one 
species  of  bubonocele,  Hesselbach  applies  the  epithet 
external;  and  to  the  other,  internal;  acco'-ding  to  tl 
situation  of  the  point  at  which  they  first  protrude. 
Sir  A.  Cooper,  they  are  nmne^' oblique  and  direc 
which  are  also  very  proper  terms.  TJie  external  J 
guinal  hernia  is  much  mure  frequent  than  the  internal,'- 
and  is  said  to  occur  oftener  on  the  right  than  the  leflr 
side  of  the  body;  a  circumstance  coinciding  with 
another  observation,  vie.  that,  in  children,  the  tunica 
vaginalis  remains  longer  open  on  the  right  than  the 
left  side. 

The  circumstance  of  there  beinir  two  forms  of  in- 
guinal hernia  formerly  caused  C(Misiderable  perplexity; 
surgeons  knew,  that  the  epigastric  artery  lay  sometimei 
at  the  inner,  sometimes  at  the  outer,  side  of  the  neck 
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ol  Ihe  liernial  sac,  but  knew  not  how  to  account  for 
this  variation.  Hence  arosp  the  very  different  opinionH 
about  the  proper  method  oldividing  the  luig  when  ihe 
hernia  was  strangulated;  some  authors  direciing  ihe 
incision  lo  be  made  obliquely  inwards  and  upwards, 
and  others,  upwards  and  outwards.  But,  as  a  modern 
writer  has  judiciously  remarked,  had  they  paid  greater 
attention  to  the  direction  of  the  swelling,  formed  by 
the  necli  and  body  of  the  iiernial  sac  in  tlje  groin,  and 
to  the  position  of  the  spermatic  cord,  which  is  as  in- 
constant as  that  of  tJie  epigastric  artery ;  and  had  they 
dissected  the  parts  in  the  diseased,  as  well  as  healtliy 
state-  they  could  not  fail  soon  to  have  suspected,  tliat 
every  inguinal  hernia  does  not  originate  exactly  at  one 
and  the  same  point.  Though  the  internal  bubonocele 
was  occasionally  noticed  by  surgeons  many  years  ago, 
and  Mr.  Cline  in  particular  saw  an  example  of  it  in  the 
year  1777,  and  aUvays  mentioned  it  in  his  subseqm^nt 
lectures,  yet  the  earliest  satisfactory  history  of  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  two  forms  of  inguinal  hernia  was  given 
by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  in  his  great  worl{  on  ruptures  ;  and 
the  tract,  in  which  Hesselbach  pointed  out  liie  nature 
of  the  internal  bubonocele  in  a  very  particular  man- 
ner, I  believe  is  the  next  publication  in  which  the 
subject  is  explained. — (^nat.  Ckir.Jlbhandlaitg  iiber  den 
Ursprung  der  Leistenbriiche,  fVurzb.  1606 ;  and  J^tu- 
tsteAnat.  Pathol.  Unlersuchuv gen  iiber  den  Vrspruvg, 
j^e.  der  Leisten-und  Schenkelbruche,  4to.  IVurzb.  1814, 
p.  18.  26.  28,  <J-c.)  According  to  the  latter  author,  since 
each  form  of  inguinal  hernia  also  presents  character- 
istic appearances  externally,  the  surgeon  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  determining  the  species  of  hernia ;  whicii 
discrimination  must  be  highly  important  in  tlie  taxis, 
the  application  of  a  truss,  and  especially  the  operation. 
The  sac  of  the  external  scrotal  hernia  can  only  pass 
down  within  the  expansion  of  the  cremaster  as  lar  as 
this  part  is  separate  from  tlie  cord  and  tunica  vajiinalis. 
Hence,  the  testis,  covered  by  its  tunica  vaginalis,  lies 
under  the  lowest  part  of  the  hernial  sac,  while  the  ves- 
sels of  the  spermatic  cord,  in  a  more  or  less  separated 
form,  are  situated  behind  the  posterior  part  of  the  sac; 
viz.  the  spermatic  veins  externally,  and  the  vas  de- 
ferens internally,  and  the  artery  iti  the  middle.  Should 
the  hernia  descend  still  farther,  the  testis  being  included 
as  well  as  the  sac  within  the  tendinous  expansion  of 
the  cremaster,  it  cannot  glide  out  of  the  way,  but  must 
he  pressed  still  farther  downwards  by  the  sac,  so  as  to 
continue  invariably  under  its  fundus,  but  sometimes 
Inclined  a  little  behind  it. — (.Hesselbach^  p.  34.)  And, 
as  the  same  author  justly  observes,  the  position  of  the 
spermatic  cord  and  testis,  and  the  oblique  direction  of 
the  swelling  in  tlie  external  species,  are  the  two  strong- 
est characters  by  which  every  case  of  inguinal  hernia 
may  be  discriminated.  I  know  of  only  one  case  in 
which  the  cord  was  behind  the  sac,  as  in  tiie  connnon 
external  bulxmocele,  and  it  was  seen  by  Mr.  Lawrence. 
—(On  Ruptures,  p.  210,  edit  A.) 

Although  the  spermatic  cord,  in  the  external  bubo- 
nocele, commonly  lies  behind,  or  under,  the  hernial  sac, 
there  are  ca.^es  in  which  the  vas  deferens  is  found  on 
the  outer  side  of  it,  while  the  rest  of  the  spermatic  cord 
lies,  as  it  \isually  does,  on  the  imier  side,  or  rather 
under  it. — [C'onper.)  Le  Dran,  Schmucker,  and  Bli- 
zard  found  the  whole  cord  situated  in  frcuitof  the  sac. 
Sometimes  the  vas  deferens  runs  on  the  front  ami 
inner  part,  and  the  rest  of  the  cord  on  the  back  and 
external  part  of  the  swelling. — {Camper,  Hey.)  'J'he 
cord  has  been  known  to  be  before,  and  the  vas  deferens 
behind,  the  sac— (Cawiper,  ./J.  Cooper.) 

Upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  reader  may  deem 
the  following  passage  interesting.  "  While  the  hernia 
is  of  moderate  size  (says  Scarpa),  the  surrounding  cel- 
lular substance  is  not  very  greatly  compressed,  and  no 
change  is  observed  in  the  situation  of  the  spermatic 
vessels.  The  artery  and  veins  of  this  name  always 
form,  with  the  vas  deferens,  one  single  cord,  which  is 
jntimUely  adherent  to  the  {H)sterior  surface  of  the  her- 
nial sac.  Out.  in  proportion  as  the  tumour  increases  in 
size,  the  cellular  substance,  which  immediately  sur- 
rounds it,  and  uniiei^  it  to  the  spermatic  cord,  is  more 
and  more  distended  and  couipressed.  At  length,  at  a 
certain  period,  Ihe  distention  \«  carried  to  such  a  piicli, 
that  Ihe  ppermatic  vesi^els  are  separated  from  one 
another,  and  change  their  position  with  respect  to  the 
hernial  sue.  TIiIm  kind  of  gradual  unravelling  of  the 
spermatic  cord  '\x  quite  similar  to  that  which  would  be 
wuduced  by  pulling  the  surrounding  cellular  substance 


in  two  opposite  directions.  Such  is  the  reason  why, 
in  scrotal  hernia  of  large  size,  the  K|>ermatic  artery,  the 
vas  deferens,  and  the  s|iermatic  veins  are  found  se- 
parated upon  the  piK^terior  burface  of  the  sac.  All 
these  vessels,  instead  of  being  conjoined  in  one  cord, 
are  tlivided  by  interspaces,  which  are  sometinieji  very 
considerable.  Ordinarily,  the  vas  deferens  is  less  se- 
parated fr<mi  the  spermatic  artery  than  from  the  vein 
of  this  name.  In  some  subjects,  (;am|ier  has  seen  it 
situated  on  one  side  of  the  sae,  and  Ihearteiy  and  veins 
on  the  other.— (/«/?!<■*  Herniarum,  tub,  5,  7..  O.  lab.  8. 
1,  2.)  The  displacement  and  splitting  of  the  sjieriiialic 
cord  take  place  equally  in  adults  and  in  children 
affected  with  large  t^crotal  hernia.— (CoiHp«r,  lucocil  ) 
In  general,  towards  the  upper  part  and  neck  of  the 
hernia,  the  vessels  are  nni  much  s«-parated  ;  but,  as  thejr 
j)roceed  downwards,  they  diverge  more  and  more. 
Sometimes,  when  the  hernia  is  very  old  and  bulky, 
they  are  no  hniger  found  at  the  posterior  part,  but 
rather  at  the  sidi  s,  and  even  on  the  front  surface  of  Ihe 
sac;  they  sli«iw  themselves  through  the  ciema.'^ter 
muscle,  which  covers  them,  and  form  a  kindnf  vascular 
train,  which  arrests  the  hand  of  the  operator  at  the 
UMuiient  when  he  is  about  to  open  the  hernial  sac.  Le 
Dran  relates,  that  in  operating  upon  a  large  scrotsii 
hernia,  he  found  the  spermatic  curd  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  hernial  s^nc— (Operations  de  Chir. 
p.  127.)  I'liis  fact  has  been  the  can.<e  of  numerous 
conjectures,  and  has  apjreared  altogether  inconceivable 
lo  such  surgeons  as  have  not  been  acquainted  wiili  Ihe 
changes  to  which  Ihe  spermatic  coid  is  exposed  in 
cases  of  large  scrotal  hernia:.  Lassns  could  not  {Mid, 
Opdrat  t.  1,  p.  152)  conceive  the  pos-ibiliiy  of  the 
occurrence.  The  observation  of  Le  Dran  is  not  the 
less  true  ami  exact:  it  exemplifies  a  very  important 
fact,  of  whicli  it  is  easy  to  eive  a  t;  ue  ex|ilanation, 
when  the  state  of  the  spermatic  cord,  in  ordinary  in- 
guinal hernia;,  and  in  those  which  have  obtained  a 
considerable  size,  has  been  comparatively  examined. 
In  the  first,  the  spermatic  cord,  quite  entire,  is  always 
situated  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  hernial  sac; 
hut  in  the  seiond,  the  t-perniaiic  vessels  aie  so  sepa- 
rated from  one  another,  that  tliey  somelimes  extend 
over  the  sides  and  even  the  tore  pan  «if  the  hernial 
sac." — {Scarpa,  Traili  des  Hernies,  p.  61,  iS-c.) 

The  hernial  .sac  is  (commonly  described  as  an  elon- 
gation of  the  peritoneum.  When  more  minutely  ex* 
amined,  however,  it  is  found,  in  cases  of  inguinal 
hernia,  to  consistof  the  portion  of  peritoneum,  pushed 
out  with  the  viscera;  of  a  layer  of  cellular  substance 
on  the  outside  of  this,  which  becomes  more  or  less 
thickened  by  the  piessure  of  the  rupture  in  different 
cases;  of  a  fascia,  sent  off  from  the  tendon  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique  muscle;  and  of  the  ciemaster  mn.^cle, 
which  latter  parts  form  Ihe  exterior  covering,  which^ 
consisting  of  several  layers,  often  leads  the  operator  to 
fancy  that  he  has  opened  the  cavity  of  the  sac,  when, 
in  reality,  he  has  not. 

It  is  observed  by  Professor  Scarpa,  that  "thecrt- 
master  muscle,  in  ca-^es  of  old  large  scrotal  hernis, 
acquires  a  thickness  which  is  retilly  surprising.  Its 
fibres,  which  aie  naturally  very  thin,  become  from  four 
to  six  limes  more  considerable.  Being  spread  over  Ihe 
neck  and  body  of  the  hernial  sac,  they  somelimes  pre- 
sent a  remarkable  consistence,  and  a  yellowish  colour. 
Such  alteiation,  however,  does  not  prevent  the  mus- 
cular texture  from  being  discovered,  and  Haller  was 
not  mistaken  about  it." — {Opiisc.  Patholog.  p.  3l7.) 
Pathology  furnisiies  us  with  several  examples  of  simi- 
lar changes  of  ort!ariizati(m.  In  certain  ca.<es,  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  bladder,  that  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  and  even  the  exceedingly  delicate  fleshy 
fibres  of  the  liuamenls  of  the  colon,  arc  found  to  have 
become  yellow  and  much  thi<-keiied. 

In  old  scrotal  hernia;  (says  Scarpa)  it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  an  intimate  adhesion  of  the  fibres  f  the  cre- 
master muscle  to  the  edges  of  the  abdominal  ring. 
This  may  depend  on  the  pressure,  which  Ihe  contents 
of  Ihe  hernia  make  on  those  edges,  and  perhaps  it  may 
also  depend  on  the  union  of  the  cremasier  mu-cle  wilh 
the  prolongation  of  the  aponeurosis  of  Ihe  fasria  lata, 
whicli  is  continued  fr(Mn  the  margins  of  the  ring  to  the 
groin  and  scrotum.  Howsoever  it  may  be,  cerlahiit 
is,  that  in  old  larce  scrotal  herniiF,  there  is  mnrh  difn» 
cully  in  iiitrodncing  a  probe  belMeen  the  fl<sliv  ''bi«« 
of  liie  cremaster  and  the  margin  of  the  abdominal 
ring;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  recent  heriile,  • 
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probe  passes  as  easily  between  the  edges  of  the  ring 
and  iJie  cremaster,  as  between  tliis  muscle  and  the 
liernial  eac. 

"Few  authors  (according  to  Scarpa)  have  spoken 
of  the  elieaiii  formed  by  the  cieniasier  muscle,  in 
whicli  are  enclosed  the  hernial  tsac,  the  spermatic  cord, 
snd  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  testicle.  Sharp  (in 
Critical  Inquiry)  and  Monro,  the  father  {Aval,  and 
Ckirurg.  Works^  p.  553),  were  the  first  to  dwell  upon 
this  important  pathological  point.  Monro  Itad  seen 
u«  cremaster  muscle  covering  the  hernial  sac;  but  he 
ilid  not  believe  that  tiie  same  tiling  occurred  in  all 
individuals  affected  with  inguinal  hernia.  In  this 
respect  he  was  mistaken ;  for  this  disposition  of  the 
cremaster  muicle  is  one  of  the  essential  characters  of 
the  disease.  Petit  has  not  omitted  to  describe  the 
relations  which  exist  between  the  cremaster  and  the 
hernial  sac— ( (E«t;rcs  Posthum.  t.  l,p.  288.)  On  this 
subject  1)6  even  relates  an  interesting  fact,  from  which 
it  results,  that,  in  certain  cases,  this  muscle  may  by  its 
contractions  alone  cause  a  reducti(m  of  the  hernia. 
Gunz  explains,  with  tolerable  perspicuity,  how  the  cre- 
master and  its  aponeurosis  form  one  of  the  coverings  of 
the  inguinal  and  scrotal  htn\\A.—{Libe.llus  deHemiis, 
p.  50.)  Morgagni  once  saw  its  fleshy  fibres  extended 
over  the  liernial  sac  (£>e  Sed.  et  Carts.  Jilorb.  cpist.  34, 
art.  9 ;  epist.  31,  art.  15)  ;  and  Neubaver  positively 
assures  us,  that  he  made  the  same  remark  upon  the 
dead  body  of  a  man  atfected  with  an  entero-epiplocele. 
— {Dissert,  de  Epiploosckeocele.)  After  these  tacts,  so 
positively  and  accurately  observed,  I  cannot  compre- 
hend (says  Scarpa)  how  in  our  time  Pott,  Richter, 
and  scveial  other  authors  should  have  passed  over 
in  silence,  or  only  mentioned  vaguely,  this  point,  so 
important  in  the  history  of  the  inguinal  and  scrotal 
hernia."— (Scarpa,  Traits  des  JJemies,  p.  48—50.) 

When  surgeons  speak  of  a  hernial  sac  being  usually 
thicker  and  stronger,  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
and  duration  of  the  hernia,  their  language  is  not  at  all 
correct ;  for,  in  fact,  the  peritoneal  investment  of  the 
hernia  is  seldom  or  never  thus  altered.  I  can  declare 
(says  Scarpa),  after  numerous  observations,  that,  in 
the'majority  of  cases,  the  hernial  sac,  strictly  so  called, 
is  not  perceptibly  thickened,  and  that  in  general  it  does 
not  difter  from  other  parts  of  the  peritoneum,  however 
large  and  old  the  scrotal  hernia  niay  he.—{Traitd  des 
Hei-nies,  p.  53.) 

In  a  very  enormous  hernia,  the  pressure  of  the  con- 
tents is  so  great,  that  instead  of  thickening  the  sac,  it 
renders  it  thinner,  and  even  makes  it  ulcerate.    The 

Erotruded  viscera  have  been  met  with  inmiediately 
eneatli  the  integuments,  when  the  sac  has  been  burst 
by  a  blow.~(  Q?o;>er,  J.  L.  Petit.) 

The  outer  surface  of  the  peritoneal  part  of  the  her- 
nial sac  is  always  most  closely  adherent  to  the  other 
more  external  covering  by  means  of  cellular  substance. 
This  connexion  is  formed  so  soon  after  the  first  oc- 
currence of  a  hernia,  that  any  hopes  of  returning  a  her- 
nial sac  into  the  abdomen  have  generally  been  con- 
sidered as  chimerical.  There  must,  however,  be  a 
certain  space  of  time  before  adhesions  form,  though  it 
must  be  exceedingly  short. 

Upon  this  point,  Scarpa  does  not  adopt  the  opinion 
that  has  commonly  prevailed. 

There  is  no  doubt,  he  observes,  that  in  recent  and 
small  inguinal  hernias,  the  intestine,  strangulated  by 
the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac,  has  been  known,  in  more 
mstances  than  one,  to  have  been  reduced  by  the  taxis, 
and  carried  with  it  the  whole  of  the  sac  into  the  ab- 
domen. Observations  not  less  authentic  inforin  us, 
that  after  the  operation  for  hernia,  when  the  viscera 
could  not  be  reduced  on  account  of  their  adhesions  to 
the  sac,  they  have  been  seen,  notwithstanding  such 
adhesions,  to  get  nearer  to  the  ring  daily,  and,  at  length, 
spontaneously  to  rtturn  into  the  belly  together  with 
Ihri  hernial  sac.  Louiu-,  he  thinks,  was  wrong  in  deny- 
ing the  possibility  of  these  facts. — (-^ca.-Z.  Royale  de 
Chir  t.  11,  p.  486.) 

Scarpi  argues,  that  "under  certain  circumstances 
the  cellular  substance  will  bear,  without  laceration,  a 
considerable  elongation,  and  afterward  shrink  again." 
Thus  we  often  see  a  viscus  which  has  Buttered  a  con- 
sideiable  displacement,  return  spontaneously  into  its 
natural  situation.  In  the  incnitial  hernia,  the  sper- 
Biatic  cord  is  elongated,  and  descends  farther  than  in 
the  natural  state.  No  laceration  of  the  cellular  sub- 
ttauce,  however,  is  then  occasioned  ;  for  if  the  hernia 


he  kept  reduced,  the  spermatic  cord  bccomea 
daily  retracts,  and  at  last  has  only  the  same  ler 
which  it  had  previously  to  the  disease.     When  a 
cocele  becomes  large  and  heavy,  the  portion  of  tin 
t^perniatic  cord  naturally  situated  within  the  belly 
by  degrees  drawn  out  into  the  scrotum  ;  but  after  thi 
tumour  is  extirpated,  this  portion  ascends  again,  ai 
of  itself  returns  into  its  original  siluatitm. 

The  same  thing  happens  after  the  operation  for  t 
strangulated  inguinal  hernia.    All  practiiioners  hav< 
noticed,  that  the  hernial  «ate  retracts  and  reascei 
progressively  towards  the  ring,     'i'his  alone  woul 
prove,  that  the  cellular  substance  which  surrounds  tl 
spermatic  cord,  and  unites  it  to  the  hernial  sac,  ii 
highly  endued  with  the  property  of  yielding,  and  after 
ward  returning  to  its  original  sac.    Can  the  san>e  p 
perty  be  refused  to  the  cel'ular  substance  which  unit 
the  sac  to  the  cremaster  muscle  and  other  surroundjii] 
parts  ? 

"  While  the  inguinal  hernia  is  recent,  and  not  ol 
much  size,  the  cellular  substance  in  question  possessi 
all  its  elasticity,  and  hence,  the  hernial  sac  and  tlii 
spermatic  cord  may  easily  ascend  towards  the  abdom 
nai  ring.  I  have  had  occuEi<m  (says  Scarpa)  to  maki 
this  observation  upon  the  dead  body  of  a  man  wli 
had  an  incipient  inguinal  hernia.  'J'lie  small  herni 
sac  was  capable  of  being  pushed  back  into  the  rin| 
with  the  utmost  facility;  and  in  carefully  examinin| 
the  parts,  both  within  and  without  the  belly,  it 
peared  to  me,  that  the  cellular  substance  whicli  unite( 
ttw  sac  to  the  spermatic  cord  and  cremaster  mus<;I 
was  disposed  to  yield  equally  from  without  inwardi 
and  in  the  diiection  precisely  opposite ;  that  is  to  sa 
it  made  an  equal  resistance  to  the  protrusion  and  tl 
reduction  of  the  hernial  sac.  Monteggia  has  seen 
case  exactly  similar;  although,  according  to  his  owi 
expressions  (Institux.  Chirurg.  t.  3,  sec.  2,  p.  249),  t' 
hernial  sac  was  not  very  small,  it  adhered  very  loose 
to  the  surrounding  parts,  and  it  admitted  of  being  ei 
tirely  reduced  into  the  abdomen  with  great  facility." 

In  large  old  scrotal  hernia;,  Scarpa  allows,  that  sucl 
reduction  is  quite  impracticable :  "  In  these,  the  cell 
lar  substance  which  unites  the  sac  to  the  sper 
cord  and  cremaster  muscle,  has  acquired  such  a  de 
sity,  that  it  does  not  oppose  less  resistance  to  tl 
further  enlargement  of  the  hernia,  than  to  the  effo 
of  the  surgeon  who  endeavours  to  effect  its  reduction. 
—{Scarpa,  Traiti  des  Uemies,p.  57,  &c.) 

In  the  dead  subject,  Cloquet  fr»und  the  sac  of 
internal  inguinal   hernia  reduced  into  the  abdomei 
whither  it  seemed  to  have  been  drawn  by  a  piece 
omentum  adherent  to  what  had,  in  its  protruded  sta 
been  its  fundus.— (i2«c/tercAea  sur  les  Causes,  <$-c.  di 
Hemies,  p.  102.)    Tlie   investigations  of  the  saiii 
author  prove,  that  complete  or  incomplete  inversio 
of  the  sac  may  also  happen  in  the  femoral  and  internal 
inguinal  hernia,  without  the  existence  of  any  adliesioii; 
but  that  the  intimate  union  between  the  sac  and  siter- 
matic  cord  hinders  the  event  in  external  or  common 
inguinal  ruptures.  Le  Dran  dissected  a  case,  in  which 
the  sac  of  a  femoral  hernia,  with  its  contents,  had 
been  returned  into  the  abdomen  in  a  mass.    The  ob 
servations  of  Cloquet  also  tend  to  confirm  the 
sibility  of  the  latter  occurrence,  which  he  describes 
happening  with  more  facility  in  the  internal  iniru" 
rupture  than  in  the  crural,  and  with  most  difliculty  in 
the  external  inguinal  hernia. 

We  shall  conclude  this  anatomical  account  of  tlie 
inguinal  hernia,  with  the  following  ex|)lunniion  of  the 
parts  a.s  they  appear  on  dissectien :  "  The  removal  of 
the  integunjents  exposes  the  exterior  Investment  of  the 
hernial  tumour,  continuous  with  the  margins  of  the 
ring,  and  formed  of  tendinous  fibres  from  the  apo- 
neurosis, the  cremaster  mu!=cle,  &c.  This  is  connected 
by  cellular  substance  with  the  pro^^  hernial  sac, 
formed  of  the  peritoneum.  This  pii.i...(tion  of  the 
peritoneum  passes  within  the  ring  of  the  extemi 
oblique,  and  then  goes  upwards  and  outwards.  Bi 
hind  and  above  the  ring,  the  inferior  margin  of  th 
oltliquus  infernus  and  transversalis  cro-sses  the  neck 
of  the  sac.  When  these  muscles  are  reflected  towardt 
the  linea  alba,  the  fascia,  ascending  from  Pi'U|iart'e 
ligament,  and  forming  the  upper  opening  of^  the  rina 
is  exposed,  and  the  epicnsiric  artery  is  discovered 
emerging  from  the  inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the  hernial 
sac  (Camperi  Icones,  tab.  x.  F.  M.),  which,  at  th  " 
precise  point,  becomes  continuous  with  the  periloneui 
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lining  the  abdomen.  Tlie  removal  of  the  hernial  sac 
will  disclose  the  course  of  the  spermatic  cord  in  its 
descent  towards  the  testicle;  and  when  this  is  also 
elevated,  the  first  part  of  the  course  of  the  epii;astric 
artery,  and  its  origin  from  the  iliac  trunk,  are  exposed." 
-{Lawrence  oh  Ruptures,  p.  5203,  ed.  4.) 
In  females,  when  a  bubonocele  occurs  (which  is  un- 
conmion),  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  tumour,  as  the  spermatic  cord  in 
males.  According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  sac  is 
much  more  considerable  above  the  abdominal  ring 
than  below  it;  and  hence  difficulty  in  the  operation. 
All  the  cases  which  he  has  seen  have  been  intestinal. 
The  stricture  is,  in  almost  ail  cases,  at  a  considerable 
distance  above  the  abdominal  ring  ;  it  may  be  divided 
upwards  or  outwards  with  salely,  as  the  epigastric 
artery  is  situated  more  towards  the  linea  alba.— (See 
Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  172.) 

Mr.  Lawrence  had  a  very  rare  instance  pointed  out 
to  him,  in  which  a  bubonocele  in  a  female  was  situ- 
ated on  tile  inner  side  of  the  epigastric  artery.  A  still 
rarer  case  was  examined  by  Hesselbach :  it  was  not 
only  an  example  of  internal  bubonocele  in  a  woman, 
but  of  one  in  which  the  epigastric  artery  arose  from 
the  obturatrix  artery,  an  inch  from  the  origin  of  this 
latter  vessel  from  the  inner  side  of  the  external  iliac; 
the  obturatrix  first  passed  an  inch  obliquely  down- 
wards and  inwards  over  the  crural  vein,  an#  immedi- 
ately afterward,  on  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  pubes, 
made  a  sudden  turn  backwards  and  downwards  to  the 
obturator  foramen  ;  and  at  this  bend  rose  the  epigas- 
tric artery,  which  ran  transversely  inwards  along  the 
horizontal  ramus  of  the  pubes,  behind  the  neck  of  the 
hernial  sac,  at  the  inner  side  of  which  it  ascended  to 
the  rectus  muscle,  accompanied  by  the  ligamentous 
remains  of  the  umbilical  arteries  which  were  close 
behind  it.— ( Ueher  den  Ursprung,  S,-c.  der  Leiaten- 
und-Sckenkelbi-iiche,  p.  17.) 

marks  of  discrimination  bktwekn  inguinal 
hernia:  and  other  diseases. 

The  disorders,  in  which  a  mistake  may  possibly  be 
made,  are  Cirsocele,  Bubo,  Hydrocele,  and  Hernia  Hu- 
morulis,  or  Inflamed  Testicle. 

For  an  account  of  tlie  manner  of  distinguishing  the 
first  complaint  from  a  bubonocele,  see  Cirsocele. 

"The  circumscribed  inc<>mpressible  hardness,  the 
situation  of  the  tumour,  and  its  being  free  from  all 
cormexion  with  the  spermatic  process,  will  sufficiently 
point  out  a  bubo,  at  least  while  it  is  in  a  recent  state ; 
and  when  it  is  in  any  degree  suppurated,  he  must 
have  a  very  sukjII  share  of  the  tactus  eruditus,  who 
cannot  feel  the  difference  between  matter,  and  either 
a  piece  of  intestine  or  omentum. 

"  The  perfect  equality  of  the  whole  tumour,  the  free- 
dom and  smallness  of  the  spermatic  process  above  it, 
the  power  of  feeling  the  spermatic  vessels  and  the  vas 
deferens  in  that  process,  its  being  void  of  pain  upon 
being  handled,  the  fluctuation  of^  the  water,  the  gra- 
dual formation  of  the  swelling,  its  having  begun  below 
and  proceeded  upwards,  its  not  being  affected  by  any 
po5ture  or  action  of  the  patient,  nor  increased  by  his 
coughing  or  sneezing,  together  with  the  absolute  im- 
possibilty  of  feeling  the  testicle  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scrotum,  will  always,  to  an  intelligent  person,  prove 
the  disease  to  be  a  hydrocele."  The  transparency  of  a 
hydrocele  is  also  another  criterion.  Mr.  Pott,  however, 
allows,  that  there  are  some  exceptions,  in  which  the 
testicle  cannot  be  felt  at  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum,  in 
cases  of  hernia.  "  In  recent  bubonoceles?,  while  the 
hernial  sac  is  thin,  has  not  been  long  or  very  much  dis- 
tended, and  the  scrotum  still  preserves  a  regularity  of 
figure,  tjie  testicle  may  almost  always  be  easily  felt  af 
thr;  inferior  and  posterior  part  of  the  tumour.  But  in 
old  ruptures  which  have  been  long  down,  in  which 
the  quantity  of  contents  is  large,  the  sac  considerably 
thickened,  and  the  scrotum  of  an  irregular  figure,  the 
testicle  freqtiently  cannot  be  felt,  neither  is  it  in  gene- 
ral easily  fell  in  the  covgenital  hernia  for  obvious 
reasons."— (Potr.) 

Attention  to  these  circumstances  is  highly  necessary 
In  practice,  ns  the  mistaking  of  a  hernia  for  a  hydro- 
cele may,  and  has  been,  the  cause  of  fatal  accidents. 
A  cn»e,  confirming  this  fact,  is  mentioned  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper.— (See  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  112.)  Hydrocele  of 
the  spermatic  cord  is  another  case  still  more  likely  to 
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be  taken  for  a  hernia,  than  the  common  form  of  hjdro- 
cele.  — (See//ydroccZc.) 

[This  is  an  error  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than 
IS  generally  known  or  even  supposed.  Dr.J.B.Da- 
vidge,  late  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Maryland,  related  in  his  lectures,  that  he  had  frequently 
been  consulted  by  persons  who  had  been  wearing 
trusses  foi-  years,  by  the  advice  of  surgeons  who  had 
accused  them  of  hernia,  when  the  disease  was  purely 

hydrocele  of  the  spermatic  cord ;"  and  in  one  case 
the  sac  had  been  burst  by  the  violent  efforts  made  to 
reduce  It.  I  have  known  this  mistake  conunitted  se- 
veral times,  and  shall  never  forget  one  instance  of  the 
performance  of  the  operation  by  an  English  surgeon 
possessed  of  both  skill  and  experience,  and  after  dissect 
ing  down  to  the  hernial  sac,  as  he  thought,  with  suita- 
ble caution,  he  discovered  his  error;  not  however  until 
he  had  divided  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  for 
half  an  inch,  when  the  hydrocele  gave  way,  and  emp- 
tied its  contents.  He  was  deceived  by  the  long  and 
obstinate  constipation,  nausea,  vomiting,  hiccough,  ab- 
dominal distention,  and  other  symptoms  of  strangula- 
tion, which  indeed  were  sufficient,  with  the  tumour  in 
the  groin,  which  had  now  become  painful,  to  defeat  any 
ordinary  faculty  of  discrimination,  and  made  the  diag- 
nosis exceedingly  difficult.  And  it  is  but  just  to  add, 
that  he  was  sent  for  In  the  niehton  purpose  to  operate, 
after  the  taxis  had  been  ineffectually  applied,  and  the 
patient  was  alarmingly  situated.  He  had  the  magna- 
nimity to  acknowledge  his  error,  and  the  patient  sub- 
sequently recovered  under  bleeding  and  the  antiphlo- 
gistic battery,  never  suffering  any  inconvenience  from 
the  wound  of  the  operation;  indeed  benefited  thereby, 
since  it  cured  his  hydrocele  of  the  corA.— Reese.] 

"  In  the  hernia  humoralis,  the  pain  in  the  testicle,  its 
enlargement,  the  hardened  state  of  the  epidydimis,  and 
the  exemption  of  spermatic  cord  from  all  unnatural 
fulness,  are  such  marks  us  cannot  easily  be  mistaken; 
not  to  mention  the  generally  preceding  gonorrhoea. 
But,  if  any  doubt  still  remains  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  disease,  the  progress  of  it  from  above  downwards, 
its  different  state  and  size  in  different  postures,  particu- 
larly lying  and  standing,  together  with  its  descent  and 
ascent,  will,  if  duly  attended  to,  put  it  out  of  all  doubt, 
that  the  tumour  is  a  true  hernia.^'— {Pott.) 

inguinal  hernia  within  the  canal. 
When  the  parts  only  protrude  into  the  inguinal  canal, 
and  not  out  of  its  lower  aperture,  they  are  covered  by 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  muscle.  TJie 
transverse  and  internal  oblique  muscles  pass  over  the 
neck  of  the  hernia,  and  cause  the  strangulation  wlien 
it  happens.  The  tumour  is  small ;  for,  if  the  protrusion 
increases,  the  parts  escape  through  the  lower  opening 
of  the  canal.  Exceptions,  however,  are  on  record. 
Thus,  Mr.  Lawrence  dissected  a  case  in  a  female, 
where  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  was  dis- 
tended by  a  swelling  equal  in  bulk  to  two  fists,  while 
another  portion  of  the  sac,  as  large  as  an  egg,  projected 
through  the  ring.  Hesselbach'a  8th  plate  also  re- 
presents a  hernia  within  the  canal,  of  considerable 
size,  in  a  female.  As,  in  the  ordinary  circumstances 
of  this  form  of  inguinal  hernia,  there  is  no  very  mani- 
fest swelling,  the  case  is  no  doubt  very  often  looked 
upon  and  treated,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  remarks,  as  an 
inflammation  of  the  bowels. — {On  Inguinal  and  Con- 
genital Hernia,  p.  48.) 

When  an  inguinal  hernia  does  not  descend  through 
the  abdominal  ring,  but  only  into  the  canal  for  the 
spermatic  cord,  it  is  covered  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
external  oblique  muscle,  and  the  swelling  is  small  and 
undefined. 

Now  and  then,  the  testicle  does  not  descend  into  the 
scrotum  till  a  late  period,  and  its  first  appearance  at  the 
ring,  in  order  to  get  into  its  natural  situation,  may  be 
mistaken  for  a  hernia;  unless  the  surgeon  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  absence  of  the  testicle  from  the  scroinm, 
and  the  peculiar  sensation  occasioned  by  pressing  the 
swelling. 

points  or  differknce  between  tub  e.xternal  anp 

INTERNAL  INGUINAL  IIKRNIA,  &C. 

According  to  Hesselbach,  the  characteristic  mark* of 
the  external  bubonocele  and  scrotal  heiiiia,  are,  Ist. 
The  direction  of  the  tumour  in  the  groin.  Sdlv.  The 
fleshy  fibres  of  tlie  cremaster,    3dly.    Tiic  position  of 
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the  epermalic  cord  and  testis.  4thly.  The  situation 
of  the  epigastric  artery.  Stilly.  The  origin  of  the  lier- 
nia  itself.  6tlily.  A  preternatural  sliape  of  tlie  body  of 
the  hernial  sac. 

1.  The  iiecic  of  the  hernial  sac,  distended  by  the  pro- 
truded viscera,  raises  up  the  front  side  of  tlie  inguinal 
canal,  and  superincumbent  integuments,  into  an  oblong 
swelling,  which  extends  obliquely  inwards  and  down- 
wards towards  tiie  abdominal  ring,  and  terminates  in 
the  tumour  formed  by  the  body  of  the  hernial  sac. 
From  its  ori<!;in  it  becomes  gradually  more  prominent 
and  broad  ;  and  the  greater  the  quantity  of  viscera  pro- 
truded, and  the  larger  the  body  of  the  sac,  the  more 
manifest  is  thisoblique  swelling,  particularly  when  the 
neck  of  the  hernia  is  of  its  natural  length.  In  stran- 
gulated cases,  the  direction  of  the  tumour  is  still  more 
striking,  every  part  of  the  hernial  sac  being  then  con- 
siderably distended.  When  the  inguinal  canal,  and  of 
course  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  is  shortened,  the 
swelling  undergoes  a  proportional  diminution  in  its 
length;  and  then  its  resemblance  to  the  tumour  attend- 
ing an  internal  inguinal  hernia,  where  the  opening 
through  which  the  parts  pass  is  long  and  slanting,  is  so 
great,  that  the  cases  can  only  be  discriminated  by  one 
circumstance,  viz.  the  situation  of  the  spermatic  cord ; 
and  even  this  criterion  is  of  course  wanting  in  females. 
— {Hesselbachyp.  57,58.)  Hesselbach  clearly  explains, 
that  the  obliquity  of  the  swelling  is  seated  in  the  neck 
of  the  hernial  sac.  He  observes,  that  when  an  inter- 
nal bubonocele  in  a  female  subject  passes  into  the 
labium,  the  descent  takes  place  in  a  very  slopingdirec- 
tion  inwards,  and  therefore  may  at  first  be  supposed  to 
bean  external  case.  But  on  further  examination,  the 
oblique  swelling  will  be  found  to  occupy  the  body  of 
the  hernial  sac,  and  to  reach  upwards  and  outwards 
from  the  labium  to  the  abdominal  ring.  Now  this 
hernia  cannot  be  mistaken  for  an  external  bubonocele, 
the  course  of  which  from  the  ring  is  obliquely  upwards 
and  outwards.  As  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  remarked,  if 
there  beany  obliquity  of  an  internal  inguinal  hernia,  it 
will  incline  towards  the  linea  alba. — (See  Lancet,  vol. 
2,  p.  109.) 

Hesselhach  reminds  us,  that  an  imernal  Inguinal  or 
scrotal  hernia,  may  be  conjoined  with  an  external  in- 
complete bubonocele;  a  kind  of  case  easily  made  out 
with  a  little  attention ;  for  the  place  of  division  be- 
tween the  two  sacs  is  indicated  by  a  more  or  less  deep 
groove.  The  nature  of  the  disease  will  also  be  still 
clearer,  if  one  of  the  tumours  admit  of  reduction.  A 
specimen  of  such  a  double  hernia  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
museum  at  Wurzbnrg. 

It  is  further  noticed  by  Hesselbach,  that  when  the 
situations  of  the  external  and  internal  hernliB  are  com- 
pared, the  first  of  these  swellings  will  be  found  to  be 
rather  farther  than  the  oiher  from  the  symphysis  of  the 
pubes ;  a  difference  ascribed  to  the  effect  of  the  inter- 
nal oblique  muscle,  the  lo*'er  fibres  of  which,  attached 
to  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  pubes,  run  in  a  curved 
direction  transversely  over  the  anterior  and  inner  part 
of  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac,  and  are  applied  so 
closely  to  it,  that  it  cannot  apiiroach  quite  so  much  to- 
wards the  symphysis  of  the  pubes,  as  the  neck  of  the 
internal  bubonocele  does.  The  nniscular  fibres  in 
question  are  situated  directly  behind  the  inner  pillar 
of  the  abdominal  ring. 

2.  Most  of  the  fibres  of  the  cremastcr  lie  on  the 
back  of  the  neck  of  the  sac,  but  others  are  also  scat- 
tered over  its  external  and  internal  sides.  Sonie  fibres 
may  also  be  perceived  on  its  fore  part,  which  are  re- 
markable, because  they  run  in  a  tran-sverse  curved  di- 
rection, with  their  convexity  downwards,  and  two  fas- 
ciculi of  which  descend  below  the  abdominal  ring. 
These  are  the  fibres  of  the  cremaster,  which  proceed 
within  the  ring  transversely  upwards  over  the  sperma- 
tic cord,  and  are  pushed  out  of  that  opening  by  the  her- 
nial sac.  'J'hese  arched  fleshy  fibres  are  not  always, 
thouiih  generally,  perceptible;  and  when  they  are  pre 
sent  on  the  fore  part  of  the  hernial  sac,  Hesselbach  ac- 
counts ihein  a  sure  criterion  of  an  external  scrotal  her- 
nia; but  he  has  not  yet  ascertained  whether  they  are 
visible  while  the  rupture  is  confined  to  the  groin.' 

3.  The  sitnatioti  of  the  spemaiic  cord  and  testis  in 
the  externa'  innuinal  hernia,  and, 

4.  That  of  theepiuaslric  artery,  and  its  displacement 
inwards  by  the  neck  of  the  sac,  have  been  sufficiently 
explnined. 

5.  With  respect  to  the  mode  In  which  the  hernia  ori- 


ginates, the  disease  often  takes  place  suddenly,  • 
any  exciting  cause  being  observed  capable  of  account 
ing  for  the  effect.  Here,  says  Hesselbach,  the  predigi 
posing  cause  must  have  been  great ;  for  instance,  th« 
communication  between  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum 
and  that  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  has  remained  a  long 
while  unclosed;  and  when  a  hernia  of  this  description 
is  examined,  the  other  marks  of  an  external  inguinal 
hernia  are  associated  with  the  sudden  formation  of  the 
disease.  In  this  quick  manner  the  congenital  hernia, 
which  is  one  of  the  external  cases,  frequently  arises 
The  internal  inguinal  hernia  is  also  observed  mostly  to- 
take  place  very  suddenly,  yet  only  after  violent  occa<- 
sional causes.  AccordingtoSir  AstleyCooper,  itaris 
more  frequently  fi  om  the  effVjrts  made  to  expel  tlieurine^' 
in  cases  of  stricture,  than  from  any  other  cause. — (See' 
Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  141.) 

6.  A  preternatural  form  of  the  body  of  the  hernial 
sac,  Hesselbach  remarks,  is  particularly  seated  in  tho^ 
sheath  of  the  spermatic  cord,  and  can  never  happen  in 
the  internal  scrotal  hernia;  for  it  is  only  in  external 
cases  that  the  above  sheath  is  ever  converted  into  the 
hernial  sac.  Hesselbach  here  refers  to  the  partial  con-* 
traction  often  noticed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  above 
sheath  incases  of  congenital  hernia;  a  circumstance 
which  is  always  discovered  previously  to  the  business 
of  dividing  the  ring. 

In  adults;  "an  external  inguinal  or  scrotal  hernia,  on 
the  right  side,  contains  some  of  the  ilium,  and,  whei 
the  swelling  is  large,  it  may  include  the  coecum,  and 
sometimes  a  piece  of  omentum.  In  one  child,  ten 
weeks  old,  and  in  another  still  younger,  the  appendix 
vermiform  is  was  protruded  and  connected  by  a  natural 
band  to  the  posterior  side  of  the  peritoneutn.  When, 
in  these  ruptures  of  the  right  side,  the  coBCum,or,  in 
those  of  the  left,  the  colon,  are  met  with  closely  adhe^ 
rent  to  the  hinder  side  of  the  hernial  sac,  the  adhesion 
is  not  to  be  looked  upon  aa  the  effect  of  disease,  since 
it  is  the  perfectly  natural  connexion  of  those  bowela 
with  the  peritoneum.  On  the  left  side,  the  parts  most 
commonly  protruded  are  the  colon  and  omentum 

With  regard  to  the  internal  inguinal  hernia,  the, 
place  of  its  first  protrusion  has  been  already  described; 
The  protruded  peritoneum  and  viscera,  according  to 
Hesselbach's  account,  pass  from  behind  straight  for- 
wards,  between  the  fibres  of  what  he  names  the  inter- 
nal inguinal  ligament,  and  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  inter-, 
nal  oblique  muscle:  they  then  pass,  at  the  inner  side 
of  the  spermatic  cord,  out  of  Uie  abdominal  ring, 
where  the  hernia  presents  a  eircuhir  globular  swell- 
ins^,  suddenly  formed  in  consequence  of  some  violent 
effort.  The  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  is  very  short  ;^ 
shorter  than  it  can  ever  be  in  an  external  ingtiinal  her*a 
nia;  and  when  the  tumour  is  of  the  above  shape,  thajj 
passage  through  which  it  passes  is  annular,  narrower ' 
in  some  instances  than  others,  and  its  margin  is  tendi- 
nous. From  the  few  cases  which  Hesselbach  has  seen 
of  this  form  of  the  disease,  he  is  led  to  conjecture, 
that  the  hernial  sac  is  rarely  so  large  as  in  the  external 
inguinal  hernia.— (P.  41.)  According  to  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  the  internal  inguinal  hernia  occurs  when  the 
tendon  of  the  transversalis  is  unnaturally  weak,  does 
not  exist  at  all,  or  has  been  broken. — ( On  Inguinal 
Hernia,  p.  51.)  Cloquet  states,  that  the  sac  cither  pro- 
pels before  it,  and  thus  receives  a  covering  from  the 
fascia  transversalis,  or  passes  through  an  opening  iti  it. 
— (Recherchcs  j9nat.  p.  83.)  Mr.  Lawrence  dissected  a 
case,  where  the  fascia  was  neither  thinner  than  usual, 
nor  broken,  but  it  had  been  protruded  before  the  peri- 
toneum, and  formed  a  thick  aponeurotic  covering  to 
the  hernial  sac.  Mr.  Stanley  has  always  found  it  thus 
covered,  and  some  specimens,  illustrative  of  the  fact, 
have  been  placed  by  him  in  the  museum  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital.— (On  Rupture.'^,  p. 209.  211,  ed.  4.) 
According  to  Langeubeck,  this  is  the  usual  state  of  the 
parts.- (ComwjcTJt.  ^  1C5,  tflft.  17,  18,  19.)  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  in  his  lectures,  also  describes  the  hernia  a^ 
having  an  investment,  one  half  of  which  is  formed  by 
the  tendon  of  the  transversalis,  and  the  other  half  b> 
the  fascia  trans\ersalis. — (See  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p. 
140.;  The  earlier  dissections  made  by  Hesselbach,  Ic  ' 
him  to  suppose,  that  in  the  internal  inguinal  h&rniafl 
the  opening  through  which  the  protrusion  happens  is 
always  annular,  and  the  swelling  in  front  of  the  ring 
elobular;  but  subsequent  cases  which  he  has  met  with 
have  informed  him  that  the  opening  is  frequently 
sloping  and  longish ;  In  which  circuniEtance,  the  re- 
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-miblance  of  llie  luuiour  to  lliat  of  the  external  bubo- 
nocele witU  a  sliortened  neck  is  such,  that  the  only 
iiiaik  of  distinction  between  the  two  cases  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  spermatic  cord.  In  females,  even  this  cri- 
terion is  of  course  deficient.— (,//cA\xc/6acA,  p.  HI.) 
Tliough  individuals  of  almost  every  a^e  are  subject  to 
internal  bubonoceles,  they  are  much  Icsscomnjon  tlian 
external  cases.  Accordini;  to  Hesselbach,  they  may  be 
known  by  the  following  characters:  1.  The  swelling, 
formed  by  the  body  of  the  hernial  sac,  immediately  in 
front  of  the  abdominal  ring.  2.  The  situation  of  tlie 
spermatic  cord.    3.  That  of  the  epigastric  artery. 

1.  The  neck  of  the  hernial  sac,  besides  being  very 
short,  does  not,  like  that  of  an  external  inguinal  hernia, 
take  an  oblique  direction,  hut  advances  straight  from 
behind  forwards  through  the  abdominal  ring;  and  as 
the  body  of  the  sac  lies  directly  over  the  neck,  none  of 
the  swelling  formed  by  the  distention  of  the  latter  part, 
can  be  felt.  Nor  docs  any  other  tumour,  produced  by 
the  body  of  a  hernial  sac,  ever  cause  a  circular  sphe- 
rical swelling  directly  before  the  abdominal  ring.  The 
situation  of  the  neck  of  this  kind  of  hernia  must  al- 
ready apprize  us,  that  the  internal  bubonocele  is  nearer 
than  the  external  to  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes.  In 
women  the  shape  of  the  tumour  is  the  only  character, 
by  which  the  case  can  be  dislinguished.— (/f^ssscZ^acA, 
p.  43.) 

2.  After  what  has  been  already  stated,  respecting  the 
situation  of  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  internal  inguinal 
hernia,  I  shall  merely  notice  one  or  two  observations  of 
Hesselbach.  The  cord  lies  either  upon  the  outer  side,  or 
outer  hal  f  of  the  fore  part  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  her- 
nial sac,  the  blood-vessels  forwards,  and  the  vas  deferens 
backwards.  When  the  sac  is  adherent  to  the  whole 
length  of  the  cord,  the  testis  is  not  situated  under  the 
fundus  of  the  sac,  as  in  the  external  scrotal  hernia,  but 
either  at  the  fore  part  or  outer  side  of  the  body  of  the 
aac.  The  hernial  sac,  as  far  as  the  abdominal  ring,  is 
excluded  from  the  common  peritoneal  covering  of  the 
spermatic  cord,  but,  at  this  opening,  it  descends  be- 
tween the  cord  and  the  internal  thin  part  of  the  sheath 
of  the  cremaster,  which,  however,  is  somewhat  stronger 
towards  the  front  and  outer  side  of  the  hernia,  over 
which  part  alone  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  cremaster  are 
spread.— (P.  44.) 

3.  The  epigastric  artery  always  ascends  obliquely 
inwards  at  the  outer  side  of  the  neck  of  the  hernial 
sac,  Hesselbach  has  never  seen  but  one  case  of  in- 
ternal bubonocele,  in  which  there  was  a  deviation  from 
this  rule.  The  example  has  been  already  mentioned, 
and  was  one  in  which  the  epigastric  artery  arose  from 
the  obturatrix  about  an  inch  from  the  origin  of  this 
last  vessel.  The  viscera  usually  contained  in  an  in- 
ternal inguinal  or  scrotal  liernia,  on  the  right  side,  are 
the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestines,  and  sometimes 
omentum ;  on  the  left,  a  [)art  of  the  small  intestines, 
frequently  omentum,  and,  when  the  tumour  is  large, 
the  colon  may  also  protrude.  A  protrusion  of  the 
bladder  m?y  accompany  the  disease,  but  that  organ  is 
of  course  always  excluded  from  the  cavity  of  the  her- 
nial sac.  When  the  remains  of  the  umbilical  cord  are 
situated  more  outwards  than  usual,  and  lie  over  the 
centre  of  the  space  at  which  the  pmtrusion  happens, 
an  internal  bubonocele  may  be  double,  the  prolapsus 
happening  on  each  side  of  that  Hgainentous  substance, 
which  is  Itself  also  pushed  outwards.  In  consequence 
of  the  accidental  presence  of  some  very  strong  tendi- 
nous fibres  at  the  centre  of  the  fascia,  called  by  Hes- 
selbach the  internal  inguinal  ligament,  there  may  also 
be  two  distinct  protrusions,  with  separate  hernial  sacs. 
-(P.4r>.) 

When  the  surgeon,  by  a  due  consideration  of  the  fore- 
going circumstances,  has  formed  a  judgment  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  hernia,  he  will  be  better  qualified  to 
regulate  the  treatment  of  theca.se.  Thus,  in  the  exter- 
nal inguinal  hernia,  he  will  know,  that  the  pressure  em- 
ployed for  theredurlionnf  the  bowels  slumld  be  made 
in  the  direction  of  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac,  viz. 
obliquely  upwards  and  outwards  towards  the  anterior 
superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium ;  but  that,  when 
the  neck  of  Hie  same  kind  of  hernia  is  very  short,  and 
the  posterior  side  of  the  insninnl  canal  has  been  re- 
moved, the  pressure  should  be  mnde  nearly  in  astiaiglit 
line  from  Iwjfore  backwards.  For  wlnit  Hesselbach 
terms  the  long  necked  external  inguinal  hernia,  the  pad 
of  a  truss  should  be  so  conslrncted,  ns  not  merely  l<t 
press  uiion  the  abdominal  ring,  but  aleo  upon  the  neck 


of  the  sac  and  tlie  irmer  opening  of  the  inguinal  canaL 
But  when  the  neck  of  the  hernia  is  very  short,  the 
pad  should  be  nearly  of  the  same  form  as  that  required 
for  an  internal  inguinal  hcrma.— {Hesselbach,  p.  3d; 
and  Brunninghausen,  Gemeinniitzi^er  Unlerrichtuber 
die  Bruclie,A-c.  Wiirzb.  1811.)  In  attemptingthe  reduc- 
tion of  an  internal  inguinal  hernia,  the  pressure  should 
be  directed  nearly  straight  backwards :  and  the  pad  of 
the  truss  should  only  act  upon  the  abdominal  ring.— 
{Hesselbach,  p.  40.)  It  is  a  case  in  which  the  intestine 
ollen  continues  strangulated,  after  the  reduction,  within 
the  ring.— (.Sir  v-Sf.  Cooper;  sec  Lanccf.,vol.2,p.  142.) 

TIIK    OPKR-VTION    FOR    STRANGIJLATKU   INOUINAI. 
HERNIA,   OR   BUBONOCELK. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  particularly  recommends  opera 
tions  for  strangulated  hernia;  to  be  performed  before 
any  peritoneal  tenderness  exists,  which  renders  the 
issue  very  doubtful,  though  the  parts  be  liberated  by 
the  division  of  the  stricture.  Such  tenderness  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  tlie  tension  produced  by  the  in 
flation  of  the  intestines.  In  old  persons,  the  operation 
may  be  deferred  longer  than  in  the  young  or  the  mid- 
dle-aged-.—(See  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  142.)  The  operation 
consists  in  dividing  the  integuments ;  dissecting  down 
to  the  sac,  and  opening  it ;  removing  the  stricture;  and 
replacing  the  protruded  viscera.  Tlie  hair  is  first  to 
be  shaved  from  the  pubes. 

The  external  incision  should  begin  an  inch  above 
the  external  angle  of  the  ring,  and  extend  over  the 
middle  of  the  tumour  to  its  lower  part,  except,  when 
the  swelling  is  large ;  in  which  circumstance,  the  cut 
need  not  extend  so  far  down,  as  will  be  presently  no- 
ticed. The  advantage  of  beginning  the  wound  so  high, 
is  to  obtain  convenient  room  for  the  incision  of  the 
stricture.  By  this  first  cut,  the  external  pubic  branch 
of  tlie  femoral  artery  may  be  divided :  it  crosses  the 
hernial  sac  near  the  abdominal  ring,  and  sometimes 
bleeds  so  freely  as  to  require  to  be  immediately  tied. 
In  general,  however,  a  ligature  is  unnecessary. 

When  this  incision  is  carried  low  down,  the  caution, 
given  by  Camper,  should  always  be  remembered,  viz 
that  there  is  a  possibility  of  dividing  the  spermatic  ves- 
sels, should  they  happen  to  be  situated,  as  they  some- 
times are,  in  front  of  the  hernia.  And  in  order  to 
avoid  such  an  accident,  which  is  particularly  apt  to 
occur  in  cases  of  internal  inguinal  or  scrotal  hernia 
the  incision  through  the  skin  should  be  made  obliquely 
downwards  and  inwards. — {Hesselbach,  p.  46.)  The 
division  of  the  integuments  brings  into  view  the  fascia, 
which  is  sent  off  from  the  tendum  of  the  external 
oblique  muscle,  and  covers  the  hernial  sac. 

The  lajers  of  tendinous  fibres,  cellular  substance, 
&c.  intervening  between  the  skin  and  sac,  should  be 
carefully  divided,  one  after  another,  with  the  knife  and 
dissecting  forceps  ;  the  edge  of  the  former  instrument 
being  turned  horizontally,  lest  the  incisions  be  carried 
too  deeply  at  once,  and  the  viscera  contained  in  the  sac 
wounded. 

After  making  a  small  opening  through  a  part  of  the 
fascia  covering  the  sac,  some  practitioners  introduce  a 
director,  and  divide  this  fascia  upwards  and  downwards, 
as  far  as  the  tumour  extends.  The  same  manner  they 
next  pursue  with  regard  to  the  cremaster  muscle.  Thus 
the  sac  becomes  completely  exposed.  When  this  me- 
thod is  followed,  Sir  A.  Cooper  advises  the  incisions 
not  to  be  carried  upwards  nearer  than  one  inch  to  the 
abdominal  ring,  for  reasons  which  will  be  presently  ex- 
plained. 

However,  it  may  be  rationally  doubted,  whether 
there  is  any  good  in  these  formal  and  8ucce.«sive  divi- 
sions of  the  whole  length  of  the  coverings  of  the  sac; 
and  it  is  certain  that  they  protract  the  operation  very 
much ;  for  the  manner  in  which  the  sac  adheres  to  the 
outer  investment  of  it,  prevents  the  latter  fr"m  being 
raised  and  cut  without  trouble  and  delay.  As  the  grand 
object,  after  the  skin  has  been  divided,  is  in  make  a 
small  opening  into  the  sac,  sufficient  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  director,  dissecting  down  at  one  jtarticular 
place  answers  eveiy  purpose,  and  enables  us,  in  the 
end,  to  lay  o[)en  tlie  whole  of  the  sac  and  its  coverings 
in  the  shortest  lime.  Let  the  operator  only  take  care 
to  raise  the  successive  layers  of  fibrcis  with  the  forcep.", 
and  divide  the  apex  of  each  elevated  portion  with  the 
knife  held  Iwirizontally.  As  there  is  commonly  « 
quantity  of  fluid  in  the  sac,  and  it. gravitates  lo  tlia 
lower  part,  lo  which  the  Intestine  eeldom  quite  d»* 
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scends,  this  is  certainly  the  safest  situation  for  making 
the  first  opening  into  the  sac.  The  operator,  however, 
should  not  rely  upon  the  presence  of  such  fluid,  and 
cut  too  boldly  ;  for  sometimes  it  is  absent,  and  the  vis- 
cera may  be  in  immediate  contact  with,  nay,  adlierent 
to,  the  inner  surface  of  the  sac. 

The  circular  arrangement  of  the  vessels  of  a  piece 
of  intestine,  and  its  smooth  polished  surface,  suf- 
ficiently distinguish  it  from  the  hernial  sac,  which  has 
a  rough  cellular  surface,  and  is  always  connected 
with  the  surrounding  parts,  although  the'se  adiiesions, 
in  a  very  recent  case,  may  be  but  slight. — {J^awrence 
on  Ruptures,  p.  232,  edit.  4.) 

I  have  mentioned  that  Sir  A.  Cooper  only  advises 
cutting  tlie  fascia  and  other  coverings  of  the  sac,  under 
the  skin,  to  within  an  inch  of  the  abdominal  ring;  and, 
of  course,  he  also  recommends  limiting  the  division  of 
the  sac  itself  to  the  same  extent.  His  reasons  for  this 
practice  are,  to  avoid  making  the  closure  of  the  wound 
more  difficult,  and  to  lessen  the  danger  of  peritoneal 
inflammation. 

Having  laid  open  the  hernial  sac,  with  a  probe- 
pointed  bistoury,  guided  by  a  director,  or  the  fore- 
finger, introduced  into  the  opening  made  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  sac,  the  next  desideratum  is  to  divide  the 
stricture,  unless  the  viscera  admit  of  being  easily  re- 
duced, witiiout  such  an  incision  being  made  as  occa- 
sionally happens. 

From  the  anatomical  account  which  has  been  given 
of  the  bubonocele,  it  appears,  that  the  stricture  may 
either  be  situated  at  the  abdominal  ring,  and  be  formed 
by  the  margins  of  this  opening,  or  el?e  at  the  inner 
aperture  of  the  canal,  about  one  inch  and  a  half,  in  a 
directitm  upwards  and  outwards,  from  the  outer  open- 
ing in  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  nmscle.  This 
latter  strangulation  is  caused  by  the  semicircular  edge 
of  the  transversalis  muscle  and  its  tendon,  which  pass 
over  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac,  and  by  a  fascia,  arising 
from  Pnupart's  ligament,  the  semicircular  border  of 
which  passes  under  this  part  of  the  sac. 

The  common,  and  probably  the  best,  practice  is  to 
divide  the  hernial  sac,  together  vv^ith  the  stricture. 
When  this  is  situated  at  the  abdominal  ring,  the  sur- 
geon is  to  introduce  the  end  of  a  director  a  little  way  into 
the  neck  of  the  sac,  wiihin  the  aperture  in  the  tendon, 
and  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  guided  on  the  latter 
instrument,  he  is  to  cut  the  stricture  upwards  and  out- 
wards,  or  else  directly  upwards ;  a  manner  which  Sir 
A.  Cooper  recommends,  because  it  is  applicable  to  all 
cases,  even  the  less  frequent  ones,  in  which  the  hernia 
protrudes  at  the  inner  side  of  the  epigastric  artery ;  and 
in  all  common  instances,  we  know,  that  this  vessel 
runs  upwards  round  the  inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the 
Bac ;  a  course  prohibiting  the  division  of  the  stricture 
upwards  and  inwards. 

In  the  external  inguinal  hernia,  the  method  of  cutting 
the  stricture  u|iwards  andouJwards  is  perfectly  safe; 
but  when  the  case  is  what  Hesselbach  calls  internal, 
and  the  viscera  descend  on  the  inner  side  of  the  epi- 
gastric artery,  it  is  a  plan  which  would  endanger  the 
latter  vessel,  and  ought  never  to  be  adopted,  notwith- 
standing any  statement  made  in  its  favour  by  Rud- 
torffer. — {Mbhandluvguber  die  einfachste  und  sicherste 
Operations- J\1elhode  eivgcsperrter  Leisten-und-Schen- 
kelbrHche.  Wien,  1808.)  In  this  work,  the  erroneous 
plan  of  cutting  the  ring  inwards  is  inculcated,  both  in 
the  external  and  infernal  inguinal  rupture.  The  author, 
however,  seems  to  have  performed  many  operations  in 
this  manner,  without  any  accident  from  hemorrhage; 
a  piece  of  good  fortune  which  Professor  Langenbeck 
ascribes  to  the  circumstance  of  the  knife  liaving  al- 
ways been  applied,  as  Rudtorffer  directs,  to  the  middle 
•of  the  inner  pillar  of  the  ring,  and  to  the  cut  having 
been  very  limited.  Langenbeck  is  of  opinion,  that 
if  the  knife  had  been  applied  a  little  lower,  and  the 
incision  carried  to  any  extent,  the  epigastric  artery,  in 
•ordinary  cases,  would  not  liave  escajied  injury.  Sir  A. 
Cooper's  rule  of  always  cutting  in  one  direction,  viz. 
upwards,  which  I  believe  was  first  advised  by  Rouge- 
mont,  and  afterward  by  Autenrieth  {Dissert.  Mo- 
ment, circa  Herniotomy  pracipue  circa  evitandam  Jirl. 
Epigastr.  Lasionetn,Tub.  1799),  is  perhaps  a  very  good 
one,  because  it  is  at  least  easy  for  the  memory,  and 
will  answer  very  well,  even  when  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  the  surgeon  to  pronounce  positively,  whether  the 
case  is  a  short-necked  external  bubonocele,  or  an  in- 
tenial  one  with  an  oblong  oval  fissure,  cases  having  a 


great  external  resemblance,  especially  in  women,  m 
whom  there  is  not  the  spermatic  cord  as  a  criterion; 
for,  after  all,  this  part,  when  present,  is  the  surest 
guide,  and  that  on  which  Desault  founded  his  perfectly 
sale  advice,  viz.  when  the  cord  is  at  the  posterior  or 
inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac,  to  divide  the 
ring  upwards  and  outwards,  but  inwards  and  upwards 
when  it  lay  at  the  outer  or  on  the  fore  part  of  the  sac. 
—{(Euvres  Chir.par  Bichat,  t.  2.)  At  all  evenU,  this 
advice  is  subject  but  to  one  exception,  which  is  the 
very  rare  one  of  the  epigastric  running  roimd  the  inner 
side  of  the  neck  of  the  sac  in  an  internal  bubonocele; 
a  possibility  which  has  been  already  explained,  and 
which  leads  Hesselbach  particularly  to  reconmiend  the 
division  of  the  ring,  in  every  internal  inguinal  hernia,  to 
be  made  straight  upwards. — (P.  47.)  Indeed,  the  limg- 
necked  external  bubonocele  is  the  only  case  in  which 
he  thinks  the  latter  plan  should  give  way  to  that  of 
cutting  upwards  and  outwards.  The  safety  and  pro- 
priety of  the  method  of  always  cutting  upwards  are 
strikingly  illustrated  by  what  Scarpa  observes:  he 
states,  that  the  right  direction  of  the  incision  of  the  ring 
is  directly  upwards,  parallel  to  the  linea  alba.  "  1  have 
(says  he)  operated  in  the  way  which  1  recommend, 
upon  several  dead  subjects,  who  had  either  external  or 
internal  inguinal  herniae,  directing  my  incision  in  the 
course  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ring 
parallel  to  the  linea  alba:  in  all,  I  constantly  left  the 
epigastric  artery  untouched,  even  when  I  extended  the 
cut  about  an  inch  above  the  inguinal  ring."— (.S'carpo, 
Traiti  Pratique  des  Hernies,  p.  111.)  Only  one  ob- 
jection, as  far  as  I  know,  has  been  made  to  this  plan, 
and  it  is  founded  on  the  alleged  impossibility  of  intro- 
ducing the  knife,  so  as  to  cut  straight  upwards,  when 
the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  is  long,  because  then  the 
posterior  side  of  the  inguinal  canal  is  in  the  way. — 
(Hesselbach,  p.  40.)  No  more  of  the  parts  forming  the 
stricture  should  be  cut  than  is  just  sufficient  for  al- 
lowing the  protruded  viscera  to  be  reduced,  without 
bruising  or  otherwise  hurting  them  ;  and  I  consider  the 
middle  of  the  upper  margin  of  the  ring  the  safest  place 
for  making  the  necessary  incision. 

Sir  A.  Cooper,  in  Iris  valuable  work  on  the  Inguinal 
Hernia,  advises  a  mode  of  dividing  the  stricture,  con- 
siderably different  from  the  usual  method.  He  directs 
the  finger  of  the  operator  to  be  introduced  into  the  sac 
(which  iti  his  plan,  we  know,  is  left  undivided  for  the 
space  of  one  inch  below  the  ring).  When  the  stricture 
is  felt,  a  probe-pointed  bistoury  is  to  be  conveyed  over 
the  front  of  the  sac  into  the  ring  (between  the  »wc 
parts),  and  the  latter  only  is  then  to  be  divided,  ii»  he 
direction  upwards,  opposite  the  middle  of  the  neck  of 
the  sac,  and  to  an  extent  just  sufficient  to  allow  the 
protruded  parts  to  be  returned  into  the  abdomen,  with- 
out their  being  hurt.  The  two  chief  advantages  which 
Sir  A.  Cooper  imputes  to  this  method  are,  that  the  dan- 
ger of  peritoneal  inflammation  will  be  less,  and  that 
the  epigastric  artery,  if  wounded,  would  not  bleed  into 
the  abdomen.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  Mr.  Lawrence's 
remarks  concerning  this  proposal  are  judicious:  an 
accurate  comparative  trial  of  both  methods  would  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  determine  the  weight  of  the  first 
reason.  The  second  circumstance  cannot  be  a  matter 
of  any  importance,  if  we  cut  in  such  a  direction  as 
will  avoid  the  risk  of  wounding  the  artery.  Many 
circumstances  present  themselves  as  objections  to  this 
proposal.  The  manreuvre  itself,  althnuch  perhaps  easy 
to  the  experienced  hand  of  so  able  an  anatomist  as  Sir 
A.  Cooper,  would,  I  am  convinced,  be  found  highly 
difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  by  the  generality  of  sur- 
geons. This  difficulty  arises  from  the  firm  manner  in 
which  the  sac  and  surrounding  parts  are  connected, 
we  might  almost  say,  consolidated  together.  The  ex- 
perience of  Richter  ( Traits  des  Hernies, p.  118)  show?, 
that  this  objection  is  founded  in  reality.  He  once  tried 
to  divide  the  ring  without  cutting  the  sac,  but  he  found 
it  impracticable.  If  the  stricture  is  so  tight  as  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  the  finger,  there  must  be  great 
danger  of  wounding  the  protruded  parts.  The  prac- 
tice would  still  be  not  advisable,  even  if  it  could  be 
rendered  as  easy  as  the  common  method  of  operating 
Sir  Astley  leaves  an  inch  of  the  sac  below  the  ring  un 
divided:  thus  a  bag  remains  ready  to  receive  any 
future  protrusion,  and  the  chance  of  a  radical  cure  \t 
diminished.  It  would  be  better  to  follow  the  advice  of 
Richter,  and  scarify  the  neck  of  the  sac,  in  order  to 
promote  an  adhesion  of  its  sides.    He  has  found  this 
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practice  so  successful  in  accomplisliing  a  radical  cure, 
that  he  advises  {p.  191)  its  emj)loyti)eiit  in  every  ope- 
ration for  strangulated  hernia.— (See  Lawrence  on  Rvp- 
tures,  p.  249,  edit.  4.) 
If  the  stricture  should  be  at  the  inner  opening  of  the 
-^  canal  for  the  spermatic  cord,  Sir  A.  Cooper  advises  the 
y  operator  to  introduce  his  finger  into  the  sac  as  far  as 
t^  the  stricture,  and  then  to  insinuate  a  probe-pointed 
jf:*  bistoury,  with  the  flat  part  of  its  blade  turned  towards 

♦  the  finger,  between  the  front  of  the  sac  and  the  abdo- 
ly-minal  ring,  till  it  arrives  under  the  stricture  formed  by 

•'  'the  lower  edge  of  the  transversalis  and  obliquus  in- 
■••ternus.    Then  the  edge  of  the  instrument  is  to  be 

•  turned  forwards,  and  the  stricture  cut  in  the  direction 
4^  flpwards.  This  plan  of  not  cutting  the  neck  of  the  sac 
Wb^  liable  to  all  the  objections  stated  by  Mr.  Lawrence, 
^Jn  regard  to  the  case  in  which  the  strangulation  takes 

place  at  the  abdominal  ring.  Sir  A.  Cooper's  bistoury 
ia  a  very  proper  one  for  dividing  the  stricture,  as  it  only 
has  a  cutting  edge  to  a  certain  distance  from  the  point. 
Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  we  may  infer,  that  it  is  both 
most  easy  and  advantageous  to  divide  the  neck  ot  the 
sac,  together  with  the  stricture,  whether  this  be  situated 
at  the  ring  or  more  inwards.  The  method  of  cutting 
the  stricture  from  without  inwards  I  consider  objec- 
tionable, on  the  ground  of  the  risk  of  wounding  the 
bowels  in  this  mode  being  greater  than  that  of  any 
accident  from  wounding  the  epigastric  artery,  when  it 
arises  in  an  unusual  manner,  and  deviates  from  its  re- 
gular course  ;  a  reflection  which  has  made  Dr.  Hessel- 
bach,  junior,  an  advocate  for  the  practice. — (See  Si- 
cherste  Art  des  BruchschniLtes,  4to.  Bamberg,  1819.) 

When  the  stricture  is  at  the  upper  opening  of  the 
inguinal  canal,  the  ring  should  not  be  cut,  unless  it  pre- 
vent the  operator  from  reaching  the  more  deeply  seated 
strangulation,  as  happened  in  a  case  recorded  by  Mr. 
Lawrence.— (0>i  Ruptures,  p.  241,  ed.  4.) 

Room  being  made  for  the  reduction  of  the  protruded 
parts  into  the  abdomen  by  the  division  of  the  stricture, 
they  are  to  be  immediately  returned,  if  sound  and  free 
from  adhesions.  This  object  is  considerably  facilitated 
by  bending  the  thigh.  The  intestines  are  to  he  reduced 
before  the  omentum ;  but  when  a  portion  of  mesentery 
is  protruded,  it  is  to  be  returned  before  either  of  the 
preceding  parts.  The  intestine  should  always  be  re- 
duced, unless  it  be  found  in  a  slate  of  actual  mortifica- 
tion. It  often  appears  so  altered  in  colour,  that  an  un- 
informed person  would  deem  it  improper  to  return  it 
.nto  the  abdomen.  However,  if  such  alteration  should 
not  amount  to  a  real  mortification,  experience  justifies 
the  reduction  of  the  part.  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  judi- 
ciously cautioned  the  operator  not  to  mistake  the  dark 
chocolate-brown  discolorations  for  a  state  of  gangrene. 
With  these  the  protruded  part  is  frequently  found 
alTected ;  and  as  they  generally  produce  no  permanent 
mischief,  they  ought  to  be  carefully  discriminated  from 
the  black-purple,  or  lead-coloured  spots  which  usually 
precede  mortification.  To  determine  whether  a  dis- 
coloured portion  of  intestine  be  positively  mortified, 
8ome  recommend  pressing  forwards  the  blood  contained 
in  the  veins ;  and  if  they  fill  again,  it  is  looked  upon  as 
a  proof  that  the  bowel  is  still  possessed  of  life. 

In  returning  a  piece  of  intestine  into  the  abdomen, 
the  surgeon  should  fir-it  introduce  the  part  nearest  llie 
ring  into  this  aperture,  and  hold  it  there  till  another 
portion  has  succeeded  it.  This  method  is  to  be  con- 
tinued till  the  whole  of  the  protruded  bowel  is  reduced. 

The  employment  of  force  or  violence  in  the  endea- 
vours to  return  the  contents  of  a  hernia  in  the  opera- 
tion, cannot  be  too  severely  reprobated ;  a  method  the 
more  pernicious  because  such  parts  are  more  or  less  in 
a  state  of  inflammation.  It  is  always  better  to  enlarge 
the  stricture,  than  pinch  and  bruise  the  bowel  in  trying 
to  get  it  through  an  opening  which  is  too  small.  Dis- 
tention of  the  intestine  sometimes  prevents  the  reduc- 
tion; but  when  this  is  the  only  impediment,  the  part 
may  generally  be  returned  as  soon  as  it.s  contents  have 
keen  compressed  into  the  intestinal  canal  within  the 
stricture.  It  is  better,  however,  to  dilate  the  strangu- 
lation a  little  more,  than  use  any  force  in  trying  to  get 
the  intestine  back  into  the  abdomen  in  the  manner  just 
sucgfsted. 

Reduction  is  sometimes  impeded  by  the  protruded 
parts  adhering  to  each  other  or  to  tbo  hernial  sac.  The 
intestines  are  not  often  found  very  firmly  adherent  to- 
gether. The  omentum  and  inside  of  the  sac  are  the 
parts  which  are  most  subject  to  become  Intimately 


connected  by  adhesions.  The  fingers  will  commonly 
serve  for  breaking  any  recent  slight  adhesions  which 
may  have  taken  place  between  the  intestines  and  in- 
side of  the  hernial  sac.  When  those  adhesions  are 
firm,  and  of  long  standing,  they  must  be  cautiously 
divided  with  the  knife;  an  object  which  can  be  most 
easily  and  safely  accomplished,  in  case  they  are  long 
enough  to  permit  the  intestine  to  be  elevated  a  little 
way  from  the  surface  of  the  sac.  But,  provided  their 
firmness  and  shortness  keep  the  external  coat  of  the 
bowel  and  inner  surface  of  the  sac  in  close  contact,  the 
greatest  care  is  requisite  in  separating  the  parts  with  a 
knife,  so  as  to  avoid  wounding  the  Intestine.  In  doing 
this,  the  most  prudent  and  safe  method  is  not  to  cut  too 
near  the  bowel,  but  rather  to  remove  the  adherent 
parts  of  the  sac,  and  return  them  with  the  intestine 
into  the  abdomen.  Every  preternatural  connexion 
should  always  be  separated  before  the  viscera  are  re- 
duced :  Sir  A.  Cooper  mentions,  that  a  fatal  obstruction 
to  the  passage  of  the  intestinal  matter  has  arisen  from 
the  mere  adhesion  of  the  two  sides  of  a  fold  of  intes- 
tine together.- (P.  31.)  When  the  adhesions  which 
prevent  reduction  are  situated  about  the  neck  of  the 
sac,  and  out  of  the  operator's  view,  it  is  best  to  make 
the  wound  through  the  skin  and  abdominal  ring  some- 
what larger,  so  as  to  be  able  to  separate  the  adhesions 
with  more  safety. 

Having  reduced  the  parts,  the  operator  should  intro- 
duce his  finger,  for  the  purpose  of  being  sure  that  they 
are  fairly  and  freely  returned  into  the  abdomen,  and 
no  longer  snfl^er  constriction,  either  from  the  inner 
opening,  from  the  ring,  or  the  parts  just  within  the 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum. 

Sometimes  a  strangulated  hernia  is  complicated  with 
a  hydrocele;  a  circumstance  which  may  render  it  ne- 
cessary either  to  cutthrough  the  latter  swelling,  or  to 
limit  the  incision  into  the  hernial  sac,  according  as  the 
hydrocele  happens  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  front  of 
the  sac,  as  seen  by  M.  Cloquet  and  Mr.  Stanley,  or 
merely  to  advance  in  front  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
rupture.— (See  Lawrence  on  Ruptures,  p.  276,  edit.  4.) 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  OMENTUM. 

In  an  entero-epiplocele,  this  part,  if  healthy  and  free 
from  gangrene,  is  to  be  reduced  after  the  intestine. 
When,  however,  it  is  much  diseased,  thickened,  and 
indurated,  as  it  frequently  is  found  to  be,  after  remain- 
ing any  considerable  time  in  a  hernial  sac,  the  morbid 
part  should  be  cut  off.  Its  reduction  in  this  circum- 
stance would  be  highly  improper,  both  because  an  im- 
moderate enlargement  of  the  wound  would  be  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  be  able  to  put  the  diseased  mass  back 
into  the  abdmnen,  and  because,  when  reduced,  it  would, 
in  all  probability,  excite  inflammation  of  the  surround- 
ing parts,  and  bring  on  dangerous  symptoms. — (See 
Hey,  p.  172.) 

'i'he  diseased  omentum  should  always  be  cut  oflF 
with  a  knife;  and  if  any  of  its  arteries  should  bleed, 
they  ought  to  be  taken  up  with  a  tenaculum,  and  tied 
separately  with  a  small  ligature.  An  unreasonable  ap- 
prehension of  hemorrhage  from  the  cut  end  of  the 
omentum  has  led  many  operators  to  put  a  ligature  all 
round  this  part,  just  above  the  diseased  portion,  which 
they  were  about  to  remove.  This  practice  cannot  be 
reprobated  in  terms  too  severe;  for  a  frequent  effect  of 
It  is  to  bring  on  a  fatal  inflammation,  and  even  morti- 
fication of  the  omentum,  extending  within  the  abdo- 
men, as  high  as  the  stomach  and  transverse  arch  of 
the  colon.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  remarked,  with  great 
truth,  that  it  is  surprising  this  custom  should  ever  have 
prevailed.  The  very  object  of  the  operation  is  to  ex- 
tricate the  omentum  from  its  strangulated  state,  arising 
from  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  tendon,  and  no 
sooner  has  this  been  done,  than  the  surgeon  includes  it 
in  a  ligature,  which  produces  a  more  perfect  constric- 
tion than  that  which  existed  before  the  Oi,eration  was 
undertaken, 

"  When  the  omentum  lias  suffered  strangulation  for 
a  few  days  (says  Mr.  Lawrence),  it  often  becomes  of  a 
dark  red  or  livid  colour;  and  there  is  an  appearance, 
on  cutting  it,  as  if  some  blood  were  extravasated  In  its 
substance.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  state  which  surgconH 
have  generally  described  under  the  term  of  gangrene. 
— (P.2C2.)  ,     , 

When  cut  In  this  state,  it  docs  not  bleed.  I  need 
hardly  observe,  that  the  dead  part  must  be  ninputnted, 
and  never  reduced.    Some  have  advued  leavhij  tbo 
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omentum  in  the  wound,  especially  in  cases  of  old  hcr- 
nise,  in  vvliicli  it  has  been  a  long  vvliile  pmtiudcd.  Hey 
mentions  cases,  showing  that  graniilalions  form  very 
well,  and  that  (he  wound  becomes  tirnily  healed,  when 
this  plan  is  followed.— (P.  180,  ^c.)  Every  one,  liow- 
cver,  will  acknowledge  the  tiulh  of  what  Mr.  Lawrence 
says  on  this  subject.  Tlie  method  "  is  attended  with 
no  particular  advantage,  but  cerlainly  exposes  the 
patient  to  the  possibility  of  ill  consequences.  The 
omentum,  left  in  the  wound,  iimst  be  liable  to  injury, 
inflammation,  or  disease.  Unnatural  adhesions,  formed 
by  this  part,  liave  greatly  impaired  the  functions  of  the 
stomach.  Cases  are  recorded,  where  the  unfoitunate 
patient  has  never  been  able  to  take  more  than  a  certain 
quantity  of  food,  without  bringingon  instant  vomiting; 
and  even  where  it  lias  been  necessary  for  all  the  meals 
to  be  taken  in  the  recumbent  position,  with  the  trunk 
curved,  and  the  thighs  bent.— (Gm7iz.)  To  avoid  the 
possibility  of  such  afflicting  consequences,  we  should, 
after  removing  any  diseased  portion,  carefully  replace 
the  sound  part  of  the  omentum  in  the  abdominal 
C!X\ily."~{On Ruptures,  p. 291,  cd.  4.) 

TREATMENT   WHEN    TUE   INTESTINE  IN   THE    SAC- 
IS    MORTIFIED. 

Sometimes,  on  opening  the  hernial  sac,  the  intestine 
is  found  to  be  in  a  gangrenous  state,  although  the  oc- 
currence could  not  be  previously  known,  owing  to  the 
integuments  and  the  hernial  sac  itself  not  being  affected 
with  the  same  mischief.  In  ordinary  cases,  however, 
both  the  skin  and  sac  become  gangrenous  at  the  same 
time  with  the  contents  of  the  hernia.  The  tumour, 
which  was  previously  tense  and  elastic,  becomes  soft, 
doughy,  emphysematous,  and  of  a  purple  colour. 
Sometimes  the  parts  also  now  spontaneously  return ; 
but  the  patient  generally  survives  only  a  few  hours. 

Sir  A.  Cooper  has  accurately  remarked,  that,  in  other 
instances,  the  skin,  covering  the  swelling,  sloughs  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  intestine  gives  waj',  and,  as 
the  feces  find  vent  at  the  woimd,  the  symptoms  of 
strangulation  soon  subside.  When  the  patient  con- 
tinues to  live  in  tliesc  circumstances,  the  living  part  of 
the  intestine  becomes  adherent  to  the  hernial  sac,  the 
sloughs  separate  and  come  away,  and  thus  an  arti- 
ficial anus  is  established,  through  which  the  feces  are 
sometimes  discharged,  during  the  remainder  of  life. 
—(See  Jlnus,  artificial.) 

Frequently,  however,  things  take  a  more  prosperous 
course  ;  the  feces  gradually  resume  their  former  route 
to  the  rectum,  and,  in  proportion  as  the  artificial  anus 
becomes  unnecessary,  it  is  shut  up.  Many  instances 
of  this  sort  have  fallen  under  my  own  observation  in 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  The  chance  of  a  favour- 
able event  is  much  greater  in  some  kinds  of  hernia 
than  in  others.  When  the  strangulation  only  includes 
a  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  gut,  the  feces  are  some- 
times only  partially  discharged  through  the  mortified 
opening.  This  quantity  lessens  an  the  wound  heal«, 
and  the  patient  gets  perfectly  wcM— {Louis,  Mini,  de 
VAcad.  de  Chir.  t,  3,  P.  S.  Palm.  De  Epiplo-enterocde 
crurali  incarcerata  sphacelata,  cum  deperditione  no- 
tabili  substantia  intestini,  sponle  scparati,  feliciter 
eurataalvo7iaturalirestituta,4to.  Tub.niS.  Haller, 
Disp.  Chir.  t.  3.)  A  smalf  gangrenous  spot,  or  two, 
may  end  in  the  same  manner.  Mortification,  as  well 
as  wounds,  of  the  large  intestines,  is  much  more  fre- 
quently followed  by  a  recovery,  than  the  same  affection 
and  similar  injuries  of  the  small  inte.stines.  Mortifi- 
cation of  the  ccECum  and  its  appendix,  in  a  hernial  sac, 
has  happened  several  times  without  materially  dis- 
turbing the  usual  course  of  the  feces  to  the  anus,  and 
the  patients  have  soon  recovered.— (.^/erf.  Obs.  and 
Inq.  vol.  3,  p.  162.    Hci/s  Pract.  Obs.  p.  162,  .$-c.) 

The  gjand  thing  on  which  the  establishment  of  the 
continuous  slate  of  the  intestinal  canal  depends,  in  all 
these  cases,  is  the  adhesion  which  the  living  portion 
of  the  bowel,  adjoining  the  mortified  part,  contracts 
with  the  peritoneum  all  round.  In  this  manner,  the 
escape  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels  into  the  cavity  of 
Iho  peritoneum  becomes  in  general  completely  pre- 
vented. The  two  ends  of  the  sound  portion  of  intes- 
tine, after  ttie  mortified  part  has  separated,  open  into  a 
membranous  cavity,  which  previously  constituted  a 
portion  of  the  peritoneal  sac,  and  now  unites  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  gut.  The  gradual  contraction  of  the 
wound  closes  the  membranous  cavity  externally,  and 
thus  the  continuity  of  the  canal  is  restored.    The  two 


ends,  however,  are  not  joined  so  as  to  form  a  continued 
cyliitdrical  tube,  like  that  of  the  natural  gut;  hut  they 
are  united  at  an  angle  more  or  less  acute,  and  the  mat- 
ter, which  goes  from  one  to  the  other,  describes  a  half, 
circle  in  a  newly  formed  membranous  cavity  that 
completes  the  canal ;  a  subject  which  has  been  more 
fully  explained  in  another  part  of  this  work.— (See 
Anus,  artificial.) 

It  is  an  observation  of  Sir  A.  Cooper's,  that  the  de- 
gree of  danger,  attending  an  artificial  anus,  depends  on 
the  vicinity  of  the  sphacelated  part  of  the  intestinal 
canal  to  the  stomach.  Thus,  if  the  opening  be  in  the 
jejunum,  there  is  such  a  small  extent  of  surface  foe 
absorption,  between  it  and  the  sttmiach,  that  the  pa- 
tient dies  of  inanition. 

Let  us  now  suppose,  that  the  mortified  state  of  the 
intestine  has  only  been  discovered,  after  laying  open 
the  hernial  sac  in  the  operation.  Tlie  mischief  may 
only  consist  of  one  or  more  spots;  or  of  the  whole 
diameter  of  the  protruded  bowel.  In  the  first  case,  the^ 
proper  practice  is  to  divide  the  stricture,  and  return  the 
intestine  into  the  abdomen,  with  the  mortified  spots 
towards  the  wound.  Mild  purgatives  and  clysters  are- 
then  to  be  exhibited.  The  most  favourable  mode  in: 
which  a  cane  of  this  kind  ends,  is  when  the  intestinal 
matter  gradually  resumes  its  natural  course,  after  being 
either  partly  or  entirely  discharged  from  the  wound. 
But  sometimes  the  patient  sinks  under  the  disease,  or 
an  artificial  anus  continues  for  life. 

The  repeated  observations  of  modern  surgeons  have 
now  decided,  that  no  ligature,  passed  through  the  m&> 
sentery,  to  keep  the  gangrenous  part  of  the  bowel  near 
the  wound,  is  at  all  necessary.  The  parts  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  the  ring  have  all  become  adherent  to-: 
gether,  in  consequence  of  inflammation,  at  the  same; 
time  that  tlio  parts  in  the  hernial  sac  mortified;  and, 
of  course,  the  partially  gangrenous  bowel,  when  re- 
duced, is  mechanically  hindered,  by  these  adhesions, 
from  slipping  far  from  the  wound.  Desauit  and  De  la 
Faye  both  confirm  the  fact,  that  the  intestine  never  re- 
cedes far  from  the  ring ;  and,  even  were  it  to  do  so, 
the  adliesions,  which  it  soon  contracts  to  the  adjacent 
surfaces,  would,  as  Petit  has  explained,  completely  cir- 
cumscribe any  matter  Which  might  be  effused,  and 
hinder  it  from  being  extensively  extravasafed  amon^l 
the  convolutions  of  the  viscera. — [Mim.  de  VAcad.  dt\ 
Chir.  1. 1,  2.) 

Where  the  chief  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the  diameterj 
of  the  protruded  bowel  is  njortified,  the  first  and  most! 
urgent  indication  is  to  relieve  the  bad  symptoms  arising] 
from  the  distention  of  the  intestinal  canal  above  thej 
stricture.  "  Let  a  free  incision  (says  Mr.  Lawrence)^ 
be  made  through  the  mortified  part  of  the  gut,  in  orderi 
to  procure  that  evacuation  of  the  loaded  canal,  which-j 
nature  attempts  by  the  process  of  gangrene."  If  the' 
intestine  has  already  given  way,  a  free  division  of  the 
integuments  and  sac  allows  the  exit  of  the  accumu- 
lated matter;  and  the  opening  in  the  gut  may  be  en- 
laiTged,  if  necessary. — [On.  Ruptures,  p.  299,  ed.  4.) 
By  such  treatment,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  rescued  from  the  j 
crave  a  female  who  was  pregnant  at  the  time  of  the' 
operation,  and  was  some  months  al"ferward  safely 
brought  to  bed. — (See  Lancet,  vol.2, p.  143.) 

Here  the  division  of  the  stricture  is  unnecessary, 
since  all  the  mischief,  which  the  bowel  can  receive 
from  it,  is  done.  This  subject  is  well  explained  by  Mr, 
Travers. — (See  Inq.  into  the  Process  of  Jv'ature  in  re-  • 
pairing  Injuries  of  the  Intestines,  «S-c.  p.  300,  jJ-c.) 
Mild  purgatives  and  clysters  will  be  proper  to  unload 
the  bowels,  and  determine  the  course  of  the  feces  to- 
wards the  anus.  Should,  however,  the  stricture  appear 
after  the  mortification  to  impede  the  free  escape  of  the 
intestinal  contents,  a  moderate  dilatation  of  it  must 
undoubtedly  be  proper. 

Mr.  Lawrence  has  clearly  exposed  the  impropriety  of 
sewing  the  ends  of  the  intestinal  canal  together,  intro- 
ducing one  within  the  other,  supported  by  a  cylinder 
of  isinglass,  &c.  put  into  their  cavity,  in  those  cases  in  j 
which  the  whole  circle  of  tiie  intestine  has  mortified, 
and  been  cut  away,  as  was  advised  by  former  writers. 
By  drawing  the  intestine  out  of  the  cavity,  in  order  to 
remove  the  dead  part,  the  adhesions  behind  the  ring, 
on  which  the  prospect  of  a  cure  chiefly  depend.«i,  must 
be  entirely  destroyed  ;  and  new  irritation  and  inflam- 
mation must  be  unavoidably  produced,  by  handling 
and  sewing  an  inflamed  part.  The  adhesions  wo'jid 
even  be  likely  to  render  the  Echcmc  impracticable,  i 
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happened  in  a  case  related  in  the  Jonm.  dr.  M.  /.e 
liouz^  t.  21,  p.'iGO.— (On  Ruptures,  p. 314,  ed.  4.) 

Instead  of  such  practice,  Mr.  liawrence  judiciously 
recommends  dilaiiiig  llic  stricture,  and  leaving  the  snb- 
Foquent  progress  of  tlie  cure  entirely  to  nature.  Tlie 
Niouglis  willbc  cast  oil*,  and  the  ends  of  the  gut  are 
retained  by  the  adhesive  process  In  a  state  of  appo- 
t-ition  to  each  other,  the  most  favourable  for  tlieir  union, 
("hus  there  is  a  ciiance  of  tlie  continuity  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal  becoming  e.sfablislied  again. 

Whatever  experiments  it  may  be  aliovi^able  to  make 
ill  wounds  with  protru!?i(m  and  divis-ion  of  the  bowels, 
nothing,  I  think,  is  now  more  completely  established, 
:l)an  the  aosurdity  and  danger  of  attempting  to  stitdi 
»he  bowels  in  cases  of  hernia. 

OPERATION    rOR   VERY    LARGK    INGUINAL   HERNIjE. 

When  the  tumour  is  of  long  standing,  exceedingly 
large,  perhaps  extending  halfway  down  to  the  knees, 
and  its  contents  have  never  admitted  of  being  com- 
pletely reduced,  the  indication  is  to  divide  the  stricture, 
•provided  a  strangulation  take  piace;  but  without  lay- 
ing open  tiie  hernial  sac,  or  attempting  to  reduce  tlie 
parts. 

The  reasons  against  the  common  plan  of  operating, 
under  such  circumstances,  arc,  the  difficulty  of  sepa- 
rating all  the  old  adhesions  ;  the  hazardous  inflamma- 
tion which  would  be  excited  by  laying  open  so  vast  a 
tumour ;  and  the  probability  that  parts,  so  long  pro- 
truded, might  even  bring  on  serious  complaints,  if 
reduced.  J.  L.  Petit,  and  afterward  Dr.  Monro,  ad- 
vised the  sac  not  to  be  opened. — (See  Mai.  Chir.  t.  2, 
p.  372.  Description  of  Bursa-  Mucosa.,  1768.)  Mr. 
Lawrence  recommends  an  incision,  of  two  or  three 
inches  in  lensrth,  to  be  made  through  the  integuments 
over  the  abdominal  ring.  The  fascia,  covering  the 
hernial  sac,  is  then  to  be  exposed  by  dissection,  and  an 
opening  made  in  it.  This  will  pern)it  a  grooved  direc- 
tion to  be  put  under  the  tendon;  and  the  probe-pointed 
bistomy  may  be  conducted,  by  means  of  the  groove,  to 
the  part  tliat  requires  division.  If  great  difficulty 
should  be  experienced  in  accomplishing  our  object  in 
this  manner,  a  small  aperture  may  be  made  in  the  sac 
near  the  ring,  when  the  tendon  may  be  divided  with 
ease.  The  parts,  after  being  thus  liberated,  should  l)ft 
returned  into  the  belly,  by  pressure  on  the  swelling,  if 
adhesions  do  not  prevent  it:  at  all  events,  they  gene- 
rally admit  of  being  replaced  in  part. — (.Lawrence  on 
Riipliires,  p.  26D,  erf.  4.)  A  very  interesting  ca.'^e  has 
been  recorded,  in  which  the  foregoing  advice  was  de- 
viated from,  and  a  large  scrotal  hernia  laid  open;  when 
it  was  found  that  nearly  a  foot  of  the  colon  was  con- 
tained in  the  swelling,  and  could  not  be  reduced.  The 
integtiments  could  not  cover  it;  yet  its  surface  granu- 
lated, the  skin  extended  itself  as  the  cicatrix  contracted 
over  the  swelling,  which  also  diminished,  and,  in 
about  six  weeks  the  cure  was  completed. — (See  Journ. 
of  Foreign  Med.  JVo.  15,  p.  460.) 

OPERATION  VVIIKN  THE  HERNIA  IS  SO  SMAL&  THAT 
IT  DOES  NOT  PROTRUDE  EXTERNALLY  THROUGH 
THE    RING. 

In  this  kind  of  case,  there  ia  little  appearance  of  ex- 
ternal tumour;  consequently,  the  disease  is  very  apt  to 
be  overlooked  by  the  patient  and  surgeon,  and  some 
other  cause  assigned  for  the  series  of  symptoms.  The 
manner  of  operating,  in  this  form  of  the  disease,  dif- 
fers from  that  in  the  common  scrotal  hernia:  the  in- 
cision is  to  be  made  in  the  direction  of  the  spermatic 
cord,  and  the  stricture  will  be  found  at  the  internal 
ring.— (j5.  Cooper  on  Inguinal  Hernia.) 

TREATMENT   AFTER   THE   OPERATION. 

Evacuations  from  the  bov.els  should  bo  immediately 
promoted  by  means  of  clysters,  oleum  ricini,  or  small 
do:«!9  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  dissolved  in  peppermint 
water;  but  the  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  quit 
the  recunibent  position,  or  get  on  the  night-stool,  as 
doing  so  is  apt  to  bring  on  a  protrusion  of  the  bowels 
again.— (S«e  case  in  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  148.)  The  safest 
plan  is  to  let  Romething  be  put  under  him  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  feces.  In  the  course  of  another  day,  if 
cosiiveneas  follow  the  efTf^cts of  the  first  medicines,  and 
tenderne»B  and  tension  of  the  belly  come  on,  local  and 
general  bleeding,  with  the  exhibition  of  liberal  doses 
of  calomel  joined  with  opium  are  strongly  indicated, 
for  some  time  the  diet  is  to  be  low.    Wlien  symptoms 


of  inflammation  of  the  bowels  and  peritoneum  threaten 
the  patient,  general  bleeding,  leeches  on  the  abdomen, 
fomeiitalions,  blisters,  doses  of  the  oleum  ricini,  and 
clysters,  are  the  means  deserving  of  most  dependence, 
and  should  be  resorted  to  without  the  least  delay.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  warm  bath,  sometimes  recom 
mended,  I  think  is  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good, 
by  the  disturbance  to  which  it  subjects  the  patient. 
When  all  danger  of  peritoneal  inflammation  is  past, 
and  the  patient  is  very  low  and  weak,  bark,  wine,  cor 
dialf!,  and  a  generous  diet  must  be  directed.  The  effer- 
vescing saline  draught,  with  opium,  is  tiie  best  medi- 
cine lor  quieting  the  disturbance  of  the  stomach  after 
the  operation.  Opium  and  cordials  are  the  most  eli- 
gible for  checking  diarrhoea.  As  the  operation  does  not 
usually  prevent  the  parts  from  becoming  protrnded 
again,  a  truss  must  be  applied  before  the  patient  leaves 
his  bed,  and  afterward  constantly  worn. 

PROPOSALS  FOR  THE  RADICAL  CURE  OF  THE  BOB9 
NOCELE. 

Of  castrating  the  patient,  applying  caustic,  or  of  the 
operation  of  the  punctum  aureuin,  with  this  view,  I 
I  need  only  say  that  they  are  barbarous,  and  not  at  all 
calculated  for  the  attainment  of  the  desired  end.  A 
description  of  tiiese  methods  may  be  found  in  Pari, 
Wiseman,  &c. 

The  old  operation  termed  the  royal  stitch  was  one  of 
the  most  promising  plans.  It  consisted  in  pulling  a 
ligature  under  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  close  to  the 
abdominal  ring,  and  then  tying  that  part  of  the  sac,  so 
as  to  render  it  impervious  by  the  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion thus  excited. 

The  royal  stitch  performed  in  thi.s  manner,  has  been 
actually  attended  with  success. — {Heister,vol.2.)  The 
umbilical  rupture  was  cured  by  Saviard,  on  similar 
principles;  and  Dcsault  radically  cured  nine  cases  of 
theexomphalos  in  children  by  tying  the  hernial  sac. 

Sclimucker  cured  two  irreducible  ruptures,  free  from 
strangulation,  by  cutting  away  the  body  of  the  sac  after 
tying  its  neck. — {Chir.  fValimehmungen,  b.  2.)  In  one 
case.  Sir  A.  Cooper  found  cutting  away  the  sac  alone 
insufiicient. 

Dissecting  away  the  whole  hernia!  sac,  or  even  laying 
it  ojien,  must  be  a  formidable  operati<m,  compared  with 
merely  making  a  small  incision  down  to  the  neck  pf 
the  sac  and  applying  one  ligature.  If  the  hernia  were 
reducible,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  sac  couJd  be  ren- 
dered impervious  by  the  ligature,  all  other  more  severe 
plans  would  be  superfluous.  However,  Petit,  Sharp, 
Acrel,  &c.  record  cases  which  tend  to  prove  the  danger 
and  iiiefiicacy  of  the  royal  stitch ;  tliough  it  is  true  that 
none  of  these  surgeons  operated  exactly  in  the  simple 
manner  above  suggested. 

Richter  recommends  scarifying  the  neck  of  the  sac, 
with  the  view  of  producing  an  adhesion  of  its  sides  to 
each  otlier ;  a  plan  wbicli  he  says  he  found  very  suc- 
cessful. 

From  the  account,  however,  which  ha.s  been  given  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  bubonocele,  it  is  obvious  that  none 
of  these  methods  could  do  more  than  obliterate  the  sac 
as  high  as  the  ring,  and  never  that  portion  of  it  which 
is  within  the  inguinal  canal.  Hence,  the  neck  of  the  sac 
must  still  remain  open  for  the  descent  of  the  viscera. 
This  consideration,  and  that  of  the  chances  of  bad  and 
fatal  symptoms  from  any  operation  undertaken  solely 
for  this  purpose,  and  not  urgently  required  for  the  relief 
of  strangulation,  are  the  grounds  on  which  tliese  expe- 
riments are  nov.'  disapproved. 

CRURAL   OR   FEMORAL   HERNIA. 

Verheyen,  who  wrote  in  1710,  first  distinctly  pointed 
out  the  nature  of  crural  hernia,  which,  until  then,  had 
been  generally  confounded  with  bubonocele. 

The  parts  composing  this  kind  of  hernia  always  pro- 
trude under  Poupart'a  ligament,  and  the  s'velling  is  situ- 
ated towards  the  inner  part  of  the  bend  of  the  tliigh. 
The  rupture  de.scends  on  tlie  inside  of  the  femoral 
artery  and  vein,  between  these  vessels  and  the  os  pubiv, 
through  the  crural  ring,  or  canal  for  the  transiiiission 
of  the  same  vessels.  And,  as  Hesselbacli  has  remarked, 
the  inner  opening  of  this  ring  or  canal  is  the  pn^dispos- 
ing  cause  of  the  disease,  the  peritoneum  spread  over  it 
being  gradually  prnpollcd  into  it  by  various  occnsiomi 
causes,  so  as  to  complete  the  tendency  to  hernia.  The 
actual  protru.«ion  of  the  bowels  may  be  foimed  cither 
suddenly  or  by  degrees.    As  soon  a«  the  bowcta  bav« 
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once  passed  tJie  outer  aperture,  or  what  Cioquet  terms 
more  properly  the  lower  opening  of  the  crural  canal, 
•he  hernia  has  more  room  for  extending  itself  forwards, 
and  to  eacli  side,  and  the  integuments  now  become 
elevated  inio  an  oval  swelling,  the  long  diameter  of 
■  tohich  is  nearly  transverse. — ( Hesselbach,  p.  47.)  Gim- 
bernat  names  the  passage  through  which  the  femoral 
hernia  protrudes  from  the  abdomen,  the  crural ;  Iley, 
the  feinoral  ring ;  and  Cioquet,  the  crural  canal. 

Females  are  particularly  subject  to  this  kind  of  rup- 
ture. It  has  been  computed,  that  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  married  women  afliicted  with  hernia  have  this 
kind  ;  but,  that  not  one  out  of  a  hundred  unmarried 
females,  or  out  of  the  same  number  of  men  have  this 
form  of  the  disease. — {Arnaud.) 

"The  crural  hernia,"  says  Scarpa,  "is  frequently 
observed  in  women  who  have  had  several  children  ;  it 
very  seldom  afflicts  young  girls ;  and  still  more  rarely 
'men.  In  the  latter,  the  viscera  can  more  easily  escape 
through  the  inguinal  ring  by  following  the  spermatic 
cord,  than  they  can  descend  along  the  crural  vessels,  and 
raise  the  margin  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external 
oblique  muscle  that  forms  the  crural  arch.  In  women, 
an  opposite  disposition  prevails,  in  consequence  of  the 
smallness  of  the  inguinal  ring,  which  in  them,  only 
gives  passage  to  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus,  and 
besides  is  situated  lower  down  and  nearer  the  piibes 
than  it  is  in  men,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  crural 
-  arch  is  more  extensive  by  reason  of  the  wider  form  of 
the  pelvis.  Morgagni  expressly  says,  that  he  never 
met  with  the  crural  hernia  in  the  dead  body  of  any 
male  subject.  JtfiAt,  ut  verum  fatear,  nisi  nondum  in 
faminis  accidit  ut  cam  viderem. — (£)e  Sed.  et  Cans. 
Morb.  epist.  34, 15.)  Camper  fives  us  to  understand 
almost  the  same  thing.— (phones Herniarum^in  Prafat.) 
Hivin  often  operated  for  this  kind  of  hernia  in  females, 
but  only  once  in  the  male  subject.— (Fa^AoZ.  et  Therap. 
p.  406.)  Sandifort  and  Waller  have  both  seen  but  a 
single  instance  of  it  in  the  dead  body  of  the  male  subject. 
— ( Obs.  Jinat.  Pathol,  cap.  4,  p.  72.  Sylloge  Comment. 
jSnot.  p.  24,  obs.  21.)  Arnaud  himself,  to  whom  mo- 
dem surgery  is  highly  indebted  for  many  important 
precepts  on  the  operation  for  the  strangulated  crural 
hernia  in  both  sexes,  candidly  confesses  that  he  had 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  dissecting  a  hernia  of  this 
kind  in  the  male  subject."— (.Scar^ia,  Traitd  dcs  Her-  \ 
*niea,  p.  201.) 

Scarpa  had  at  his  disposal  a  male  subject  in  whicli 
there  was  a  crural  hernia,  and  he  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  of  examining  the  parts  with  the  utmost 
care.  He  first  injected  the  blood-vessels ;  he  afterward 
attentively  dissected  all  the  parts  concerned  in  the  dis- 
ease ;  and  he  has  published  an  exact  description  of  the 
particulars,  illustrated  by  an  engraving. 

According  to  Hesselbach,  the  femoral  hernia,  though 
not  common  in  men,  is  more  frequent  than  is  generally 
believed,  and  often  overlooked  on  account  of  its  being 
very  small. —  {Ueber  den  Ursprung,  ^c.  der  JLeisten- 
nnd-Schenkelbruche,  p.  47.)  Thus,  in  an  example  pub- 
lished in  a  modern  work,  an  inguinal  and  femoral 
hernia  were  met  with  together  in  a  gentleman  sixty- 
three  years  of  age.  On  examination  of  the  body  after 
death,  a  small  piece  of  intestine  forming  a  crural  hernia 
was  found  strangulated  and  concealed  under  an  ingui- 
nal rupture  and  a  mass  of  fat.— (C.  BeWs  Surgical 
Obs.  vol  i,p.  187.) 

Mr.  Lawrence  states  that  the  femoral  rupture  is  not 
so  uncommon  in  men  as  several  authors  would  lead 
us  to  suppose.  He  has  seen  many  instances  of  it.— 
(On  Ruptures,  p.  i09,  note,  ed.  4.)  Dr.  Breschet,  ii 
seems,  has  also  seen  as  many  as  thirty  examples  of  it 
in  the  practice  of  Dupuytren. — (Consid.  et  Obs.  Avnt. 
ire.  sur  la  Hemic  Fern,  in  his  Concours,  p.  42.) 

According  to  the  observations  of  Scarpa,  and  all  the 
best  modern  writers  upon  surgery,  the  crural  hernia 
forms  both  in  the  male  and  female  subject,  in  the  cel- 
lular substance,  which  accompanies  the  crural  vessels 
below  Pou part's  ligament.  The  swelling  follows  the 
internal  side  of  those  vessels  and  gradually  descends 
into  the  fold  of  the  thigh,  between  the  sartorins,  ara- 
cilis,  and  pectineus  muscles.  "  Many  surgeons  believe 
(says  Scarpa)  that  the  hernial  sac,  and  the  intestines 
which  it  contains,  are  ordinarily  situated  above  the 
crural  vessels  and  the  trunk  of  the  vtsna  saphena,  and 
Eometimes  between  these  vessels  and  the  anterior  su- 
perior spine  of  the  ilium.  But  as  far  as  my  knowledge 
extends,  this  assertion  is  not  supported  by  a  single  ac- 


curate description  of  the  crural  hernia  in  tne  early  stage 
It  is  true,  that  when  the  tumour  has  in  time  acquired  t 
large  size,  and  its  fundus  is  inclined  in  a  parallel  niaoi 
ner  to  the  fold  of  the  thigh,  it  partly  or  entirely  cover 
the  crural  vessels,  and  even  the  crural  nerve,  as  Waite 
says  he  once  observed. — (tiylloge  Comment,  jinal. p 
24.)  But,  it  is  not  thence  to  be  concluded,  tlial  ih 
tumour  in  the  beginning  descended  over  the  crural  ves 
sels,  much  less  between  them  and  the  anterior  superioi 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium.  Neither  must  it  be  ima 
gined  that  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  becomes  remove 
from  the  inner  to  the  outer  side  of  these  vessels.  It 
these  two  cases  ever  happen,  they  must  be  very  rare ! 
and  the  best  authors  who  have  treated  of  crural  hernia 
concur  in  stating  that  in  performing  the  operation,  they 
have  constantly  found  the  viscera  situated  on  the  insid« 
of  the  crural  vessels,  but  never  on  their  outside.  Evi 
when  the  tumour,  after  acquiring  a  considerable  size,  ii 
situated  transversely  over  the  crural  vessels,  the  necJi 
of  the  hernial  sac  has  always  been  found  upon  theii 
inner  side,  that  is  to  say,  between  them  and  the  pubes, 
Le  Dran  ( Observ.  de  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  2),  La  Faye  {Coura 
d' Operations  de  Dionis,  p.  356),  Petit  (,(Euvres  PoS' 
thumes,  t.  2,  p.  219),  Morgagni  (Be  Sed.  et  Caus.  Morb, 
epist.  34.  15),  Arnaud  {Mini,  de  Chir.  torn.  2,  p.  768), 
Gunz  (Z)e  Herniis  JLibellus,  p.  78),  Bertrandi  {TVat- 
tato  delle  Operaiioni,  t.  1,  Annot.  p.  218),  Pott  (CAtr 
rurg.  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  152),  Desault  {Traiti  dea  Mali 
Chirurg.  p.  191-195),  B.  Bell  {A  System  of  Surgerp 
vol.  l,p.  387),  Richter  (Traill  des  Hernies,  chap.  34), 
Nessi  {Instituz.  Chir.  t.%p.  198),  Lassus  {M^d.  Opir 
t.  1,  p.  198),  and  many  other  writers  all  concur  upoi 
this  point.  "  In  support  of  their  opinion  (says  Scarpa), 
I  could  cite  a  great  number  of  cases  of  my  own,  whicli 
I  have  collected  either  in  operating  on  several  indivt 
duals  for  crural  hernia,  or  in  dissecting  the  same  kimd 
of  hernia  in  the  bodies  of  many  female  subjects,  and  ii 
that  of  the  man  from  whom  I  have  taken  the  8th  plate 
Lastly,  also,  having  had  an  opportunity  of  dissectir 
in  a  female  an  enormous  crural  hernia,  which  descende 
one  third  of  the  way  down  the  thigh,  I  observed  tha 
the  neck  of  the  sac  did  not  encroach  at  all  upon  th< 
crural  vessels,  but  lay  entirely  on  their  inner  side."-< 
{Scarpa,  Traiti  dcs  Hernies,  p.  203.  206.) 

The  tumour,  on  account  of  its  situation,  is  liable  14 
be  mistaken  for  an  enlarged  inguinal  gland  ;  and  man] 
fatal  events  are  recorded  to  have  happened  from  th« 
surgeon's  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  the  disease 
Mr.  Lawrence  once  saw  a  hospital  surgeon  mistake 
a  crural  hernia  for  a  glandular  tumour,  and  the  patienl 
died,  without  any  attempt  being  made  to  afford  relief 
by  the  operation.— (P.  413,  cd.  4.)  See  also  Petit 
(  Traiti  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  293,  ($-c.)  A  gland  ca 
only  become  enlarged  by  the  gradual  effects  of  inflano 
mation  ;  the  swelling  of  a  crural  hernia  comes  on  in 
momentary  and  sudden  manner,  and,  when  strangu. 
hited,  occasions  the  train  of  symptoms  already  de- 
scribed in  our  account  of  the  inguinal  hernia,  which 
symptoms  an  enlarged  gland  could  never  occasion  ■ 
Such  circumstances  seem  to  be  sufliciently  discrimi  J 
native  ;  though  the  feel  of  the  two  kinds  of  swelling  im 
often  not  of  itself  enough  to  make  the  surgeon  decide*' 
in  his  opinion.  It  is  particularly  ren.arked  by  Hessel- 
bach, that  while  a  femoral  hernia  is  incomplete,  that  is 
to  say,  within  the  outer  opening  tif  the  passage, 
through  which  the  parts  descend,  the  disease  presents 
itself  as  a  round,  firiii  swelling,  on  the  outer  side  of 
which  the  fcuioral  artery  can  be  ftit  pulsating :  this 
small  hernia  may  be  mistakon  for  an  intlained  gland,  and 
the  case  can  only  be  discriminated  by  the  history  of  its 
origin  and  symptoms. — ( Ueher  den  Ur.iprung  der  heis- 
ten-und-  Schenkclbriir.he,  p.  51.)  A  femoral  hernia  may 
be  mistaken  for  a  bubonocele,  when  the  expanded  part 
of  the  swelling  lies  over  Poupart's  lifrainent.  As  the 
taxis  and  operation  for  the  first  case  ought  to  be  done  dif- 
ferently from  those  for  the  latter,  the  error  may  lead  to 
very  bad  consequences.  The  femoral  hernia,  however^ 
may  always  be  discriminated,  hy  the  neck  of  the  lumourm 
having  PovparCs  ligament  above  it.  In  the  bvbonoA 
cele,  the  sptne  of  the  pubes  is  behind  and  below  thi»'\ 
part  of  the  sac ;  but  in  the  femoral  hernia,  it  is  on  thei 
same  horizontal  level,  and  a  little  on  the  inside  of  it,^^ 
— (See  Lawrence  on  Ruptures,  p.  414,  ed.  4.)  i 

In  thi!  male  subject,  "  liie  crural  hernia,  in  thecarljrj 
stage  (siiys  Scarpa),  is  siluat/3d  so  deeply  in  the  bend  of " 
the  thigh,  iliat  it  is  difficult,  even  in  the  thinneiit  \)eT- 
sons,  (u  feel  its  neck;  and  in  examining  itscircuin- 
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lerence  with  the  extremity  of  the  finger,  llie  tencUnout 
margin  of  the  opening,  ibrouyh  which  the  parts  are 
protruded,  can  tnily  l)e  jierceived  with  tonsldentbledif- 
Jculty.  On  the  contrary,  the  inguinal  hernia,  however 
sniuil  it  maybe,  is  always  less  deeply  situated  ;  il  is 
about  half  an  inch  above  the  Dend  of  the  thigh.  In 
carrymgthe  finger  round  its  neck,  the  tendinous  margin 
of  the  inguinal  ring  can  be  easily  fell  at  its  circum- 
ference; and  at  tlie  posterior  part  of  the  small  tumour, 
the  cord  composed  of  ihe  spermatic  vessels  is  distin- 
guishable. IVhnn  the  crural  hernia  has  acquired  a  con- 
eideiablesize,  its  neck  is  always  deeply  situated  in  the 
bend  vf  the  thigh ;  but  its  body  and  fundus  assume  an 
oval  foriHy  and  their  s^r eat  diameter  is  situated  trans- 
versely in  the  bend  of  the  thigh.  Wha.ever  may  be 
the  size  of  the  inguinal  hernia,  it  always  presents  a  tu- 
mour of  a  [lyramidal  form,  the  base  or  fundus  of 
which,  far  from  being  directed  towards  the  ilium,  fol- 
lows exactly  the  direction  of  the  spermatic  cord,  and 
descends  directly  into  the  scrotum.  Besides  the  symp- 
toms common  to  all  hernial  swellings,  the  crural  her- 
nia, when  it  has  attained  a  certain  size,  presents  some 
others  which  are  peculiar  to  it,  such  as  a  sense  vf 
stupur  and  heaviness  in  the  thigh,  and  mdcina  of  the 
legy  and  even  uf  the  foot,  of  the  same  side."  The  rea- 
son why  oedema  and  innnhness  of  the  limb  are  parti- 
cularly remarkable  in  cases  of  femoral  hernia,  is  justly 
referred  by  Hesselbach  loihecirciuustance  of  the  femo- 
ral vessels  and  nerves,  with  numerous  lymphatics, 
taking  their  comse  through  the  crural  ring;  and,  ac- 
cording to  his  observations,  the  numbness  and  oedema 
are  especially  great  when  the  protrusion  is  omentum, 
which  makes  stronger  pressure  on  the  vessels  and 
nerves  than  commonly  happens  in  acaseof  enterocele. 
-(P.  53.) 

"In  women,  however  (as  Scarpa  observes),  it  is  less 
easy  to  distinguish  the  crural  hernia  from  the  inguinal. 
In  fact,  the  absence  of  the  spermatic  cord,  and  the 
nearer  situation  of  the  ring  to  the  crural  arch,  may 
easily  occasion  a  mistake.  Sometimes,  a  woman  may 
even  be  supposed  to  have  a  double  crutal  hernia  of  the 
same  side,  while,  of  these  two  distinct,  though  neigh- 
bouring hernia:,  one  may  be  inguinal,  and  the  other 
crural.  A  maud  {JiUm.  deChir.  t.2,p.  605)  relates  an 
instance  of  such  a  mistake." — {Scarpa,  Traiti  dcs 
Bernics,  p.  207,  208.) 

This  inter e.^titig  writer  lakes  occasion  to  observe 
further,  upon  this  part  of  the  sulyect,  that  the  portion 
of  the  inferior  pillar  of  the  abdominal  ring,  which 
separates  this  opening  from  the  internal  and  inferior 
angle  of  the  crural  arch,  is  so  slender  in  women,  that 
it  is  sometimes  hard  to  distinguish  the  crural  from  the 
inguinal  hernia,  which  is  not  the  case  in  male  pa- 
tients. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  the  stricture,  in  cases  of  femo- 
ral hernia,  was  always  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the 
lower  border  of  the  external  oblique  muscle,  or,  as  it  is 
termed,  Poupart's  ligament.  A  total  change  of  opinion 
on  Uiis  subject,  however,  has  latterly  taken  place,  in 
consequence  of  the  observations  first  made  by  Gim- 
bernat,  in  1793.  "  In  the  crural  hernia  (says  he),  the 
aperture  throiisrh  which  the  parts  issue  is  not  foimed 
by  two  bands  (as  in  the  inguinal  hernia),  hut  it  is  a  fo- 
ramen almost  round,  proceeding  from  the  internal 
margin  of  the  crural  arch  (Poupart's  ligament),  near 
its  insertion  into  the  bianchof  the  os  pubis,  between 
this  bone  and  the  iliac  vein :  so  that,  in  this  hernia,  the 
branch  of  the  os  pubis  is  situated  more  internally  fcJian 
the  intestine,  and  a  little  behind  ;  the  vein,  externally, 
and  behind;  and  the  internal  border  of  the  arch,  be- 
fore. Now,  it  is  this  border  which  always  forms  the 
Btraneulation."— (See  j7  JVew  Method  of  operating  for 
the  Femoral  Hernia.) 

The  utility  of  knowing  that  il  is  not  Poupart's  liga- 
ment which  produces  the  strangulation  in  cases  of 
femoral  ln'min,  is  impt>rtant;  for  we  then  know,  that 
cutiiuir  the  lower  and  outer  border  of  the  external  ob- 
hque  muscle  is  quite  erroneous.  This  proceeding  is 
the  more  to  be  reprobated,  because  the  lower  pillar  of 
theabdoniinal  ring,  in  both  sexes,  will  he  divided  bydi- 
rectinjf  the  incision  upwards,  or  upwards  and  inwards  ; 
and  thus  the  abdominal  and  crural  rings  will  be  made 
Into  one  conunon  niierture,  large  enough  to  make  the 
future  occurrence  of  hernia  very  likely  to  happen.  In 
the  male  there  is  also  considerable  danger  of  iIk;  sper- 
matic cord  being  cut.  Culting  Poupart's  ligament  ob- 
liquely outwards  is  attended  with  still  more  danger; 


for  the  epigastric  artery  wa/I  infaWibly  be  divided  at  ita 
origin ;  and  with  all  these  hazards,  the  incision  must 
be  quite  useless,  unless  carried  on  to  the  internal  edge 
of  the  crural  snch.~[,Qimbernat,p.  16.) 

The  inclination,  however,  of  several  modern  writers 
to  refer  the  strangulation  entirely  to  Gimbernat's  liga- 
ment is  not  sanctioned  by  the  most  careful  observers, 
like  Hesselbach  and  Langenbeck.— (JVeMc.  Bibl.  b.  2, 
p.  132.)  The  former  justly  remarks,  thai  a  complete 
femoral  Iiernia  may  be  strangulated  in  two  places, 
eiilier  at  tJie  outer  or  inner  opening  of  the  passage 
through  which  the  protrusion  happens.  Nay,  says  he, 
thai  Ihe  strangulation  is  sometimes  caused  by  the  outer 
opening  was  known  to  former  surgeons,  for  they  re- 
niarked  that  the  constriction  was  removed  by  dividing 
the  fascia.— (P.  53.)  And,  in  addition  to  these  two 
inodes  of  strangulation,  is  to  be  enumerated  a  third, 
in  which  the  viscera  are  constricted  by  protruding 
through  some  weaker  point,  or  accidental  opening,  in  the 
aruerior  parictes  of  the  crural  canal;— (7ies5eiiacA,p. 
48;  Cloquet,  Recherches  An  at.  p.  85 ;  H.\rO,  Langcnbeck, 
op.  cit.  p.  132),  or  even  through  an  aperture  in  the  inner 
side  of  this  passage,  as  we  tind  depicted  in  tlie  twen- 
tieth plate  of  Langenbeck's  treatise,  "  De  Structural 
Peritonaei." 

1  know  of  no  surgical  writer  who  has  given  a  clearer 
account  of  the  anatomy  of  the  femoral  hernia  than 
LaDgenbeck.— JVewc  Bibl.  b.  2,  p.  112,  irt.)  He  ob- 
serves, that  when  the  dissection  is  begun  at  the  inside 
of  the  inguinal  region,  the  following  circamstaoces  are 
noticed :  after  the  removal  of  the  peritoneum  from  the 
abdominal  muscles,  and  from  the  psoas,  iliacus  inter- 
nus,  and  the  great  vessels,  the  inner  surface  of  the 
transversalis  still  has  an  investment,  which  Cloquet 
terms  the  fascia  transversalis,  and  which  is  always  S{ 
white  glistening  aponeurosis.  From  the  place  where 
the  femoral  artery  lies  under  Poupart's  ligament,  to  the 
anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  llie  preceding  fas- 
cia is  extended  in  a  strong  fibrous  form  behind  the  inner 
surface  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  a  thin  continuation 
of  it  Is  extended  over  the  iliacus  internus  and  psoas 
muscles,  where  il  is  named  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  and  Clo- 
quet the  fascia  iliaca.  The  fascia  of  the  transverse 
muscle  closes  the  belly  behind  Poupart's  ligament,  as 
completely  as  tlie  peritoneum  does,  so  that  between  the 
femoral  artery  and  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the 
ilium  none  of  the  bowels  can  protrude,  which  occur- 
rence is  still  further  prevented  by  the  fascia  iata, 
wnich,  below  Poupart's  ligament,  is  closely  attached  to 
the  muscles  of  the  thigh.  By  the  pelvis  being  thus 
shut  up,  the  origin  of  a  crural  hernia  on  the  outside  of 
the  femoral  vessels  is  rendered  quite  impossible. — 
{Langenbeck,  op.  cit.)  Tliis  part  of  the  explanation 
very  nearly  resembles  that  delivered  by  Sir  A.  Cooper, 
except  that  the  latter  describes  tlie  iliac  fascia,  and  not 
wliat  Cloquet  calls  the  transverse  fascia,  as  closing  the 
pelvis  from  the  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  crural  vessels. 
But  this  difference  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  circum- 
stance of  Sir  A .  Cooper  extending  the  name  fascia  iliaca 
beyond  the  limits  given  it  by  Cloquet  and  Langenbeck. 
Near  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium,  liangenbeck  remarks,  that  the  fascia  of  the 
transverse  muscle  has  some  strong  fibres,  which  pro 
ceed  inwards  under  the  internal  opening  of  the  ingui 
nal  canal,  of  which  they  form,  as  it  were,  the  bottom, 
and  are  named  by  Ilesi<elbach  the  internal  inguinal 
ligament.  They  go  over  the  femoral  artery  and  vein, 
are  connected  above  with  the  fascia  of  the  transverse 
muscle,  and  below  are  continued  into  the  fascia  of  the 
psoas  and  iliac  nmscles.  Where  these  fibres  pass  over 
the  femoral  vessels,  they  expand  into  a  firm  aponeuro- 
sis, which,  passing  downwards,  is  intimately  attached 
at  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  vein  to  the  horizontal 
branch  of  tlie  os  pubis,  close  to  the  symphysis,  and 
then  joins  the  aponeurosis  of  the  recti  muscles.  The 
expanded  portion  of  the  foregoing  tendinous  '^bres,  thui 
continued  along  the  crista  of  the  os  pubis  to  the  sheath 
of  the  rectus,  forms  the  inner  surface  of  Gimbernat's, 
or  the  femoral,  or  crural  ligament,  'i'he  inner  edge  of 
litis  ligament  is  falciform  and  concave,  the  concavity 
being  turned  towards  the  femoral  vein.  Now,  whcro 
the  fa.scia  of  the  transverse  muscle  extends  down- 
wards on  the  outer  side  of  the  crural  artery,  to  the  ln«- 
cia  of  the  pso-as  and  iliac  muscles,  so  as  to  close  the 
pelvis  between  that  vessel  and  the  anterior  ^'JP'V/or 
spinous  proceea  of  the  ilium,  it  also  forms,  likeGlinoer- 
nat's  ligament,    a  falciform    ed?c,  the  concavity  of 
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which  lien  close  over  the  external  convexity  of  tlie 
crural  artery.  Tlius,  partly  by  the  concave  tdge  of 
•Uimbernafs  ligament,  directed  towards  the  crural 
vein  and  partly  by  the  concave  edge  of  the  extension 
f>f  t'le  fascia  of  the  transverse  nuiscle  to  the  fascia 
Uiaca,  whicii  edge  is  turned  towards  the  crural  artery, 
an  aperture  is  produced,  through  which  the  feinoi  al 
vessels  pass  out  of  tlie  pelvis.  This  opening  is  named 
by  Cloquet  the  upper  opening  of  the  crural  cajial, 
or,  as  many  English  surgeons  would  say,  of  the  crural 
or  femoral  ring.  By  Hesselbach,  it  is  called  IhemU-r- 
nal  opening  for  the  femoral  vessels.  However,  as 
ihese  vessels  do  not  lie  loosely  and  unconnectedly  in 
iijs  aperture,  the  opening  itself  is  shut  up,  as  it  were, 
-and  cannot  be  seen  without  dissection. 

On  the  above-described  fascia;  there  is  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  cellular  substance,  which  covers  the 
vessels  in  the  pelvis,  forms  a  sort  of  sheath  for  the  cru- 
ral artery  and  vein,  and  accompanies  these  vessels 
through  the  inner  opening  of  the  crural  canal,  or  ring, 
which  is  itself  accurately  shut  up  by  it.  When  this  cel- 
lular substance  is  removed,  the  white  glistening  fasciae 
are  plainly  seen  passing  through  the  same  opening,  and 
■coming  nearer  together  in  a  funnel-like  manner. 
Where  the  fascia  of  the  transverse  muscle  forms  the 
•outer  falciform  edge  of  this  aperture,  and  is  passing 
over  the  arteria  circumfiexa  ilii  to  the  psoas  and  iliac 
muscles,  it  sends  off  through  the  opening  a  process, 
which  becomes  connected  with  the  outer  side  of  the 
crural  canal  or  ring;  while  from  tlie  internal  inguinal 
ligament,  which  lies  above  this  opening,  and  consti- 
tutes the  upper  edge  of  the  inner  aperture  of  the  cru- 
fal  canal,  a  production  is  sent,  which  is  connected 
with  the  anterior  side  of  this  canal.  As  for  the  pos- 
terior and  inner  sides,  they  have  a  connexion  with  the 
fascifE  of  the  psoas  and  levator  ani. 

When  the  groin  is  externally  dissected,  in  order  to 
have  a  view  of  the  crural  ring  or  canal,  on  the  outside 
of  the  pelvis,  the  following  appearances  present  them- 
selves :  after  tlie  removal  of  the  conmion  integuments, 
■one  finds  below  Poupart's  ligament  a  quantity  of  fat, 
glands,  lymphatics,  veins,  and  arteries,  which  vessels 
come  out  through  small  openings  in  the  fascia  lata. 
As  soon  aa  the  outer  surface  of  the  external  oblique 
•muscle  is  cleared,  its  aponeurosis  is  found  to  become 
stronger  at  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium,  and  its  fibres  to  collect  together,  and  assume  the 
-form  of  a  band,  which  is  Poupart's  ligament,  called  by 
Hesselbach  the  external  inguinal  ligament,  and  by 
<Jinibernat,  Cloquet,  and  others,  the  crural  arch.  This 
ligament,  as  is  well  known,  passes  obliquely,  inwards 
and  downwards,  towards  the  os  pubis,  and,  after  form- 
ing the  external  pillar  of  the  abdominal  ring,  is  first 
closely  inserted  into  the  angle  or  tubercle  of  the  os  pu- 
{jis,  and  then  being  continued  inwards,  or  backwards,  in 
the  form  of  a  firm  fascia,  is  attached  to  the  horizontal 
ramus  of  that  bone,  making  the  anterior  or  outer^ur- 
face  of  Gimbcmafs,  or  the  femoral  ligament,  which  is 
consequently  produced  by  the  junction  of  Poupart's 
with  Ilesselbach's  internal  inguinal  ligament  along  the 
spine  of  the  os  pubis.  Thus,  just  as  the  internal  ingui- 
nal ligament  is  a  strengthened  part^of  the  fascia  of  the 
transverse  muscle,  the  outer  inguinal  ligament  (or,  as 
it  is  here  commonly  called,  Poupart's  ligament),  is 
produced  by  the  strengthened  fibres  of  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  muscle, 
the  fibres  of  it,  making  the  external  pillar  of  the  ring, 
being  continued  further  towards  the  symphysis  of  the 
pubes,  in  the  form  of  the  outer  surface  of  Gimbor- 
nat's  ligament.— (Z,a)i^e7i6cc4,  JWue  BibL  b.  2,  p.  120, 
121.)  English  surgeons  make  the  formaticm  of  Gim- 
liernat's  or  the  femoral  ligament  more  simple:  thus, 
Mr.  Lawrence  states,  that  when  Poupart's  ligament 
approaches  the  pubes,  "  it  becomes  suddenly  broader ; 
that  it  is  fixed  by  this  broad  portion,  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  angle  and  crista  of  the  pubes ;"  that  it  has 
a  rounded  and  strong  anterior  edge,  a  thin  and  sharp 
posterior  margin  ;  and  that  the  former  of  these  i.',' 
nearer  to  the  surface,  while  the  latter  is  comparatively 
■deeply  sealed.  The  breadth  of  this  part  varies  in  dif- 
ferent subjects :  it  is  generally  from  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  to  an  inch.  Sometimes,  as  Gimbernat  has 
slated,  it  measures  more  than  an  inch.  Dr.  Monro 
has  observed,  that  it  is  broader  in  the  male  than  in  the 
female  subject ;  and  from  this  structure  lie  explains  in 
part  the  more  rare  occurrence  of  thi.s  rupture  in  the 
■«iale,"— <P.  368,  ed  3) 


The  fascia  iata,  which  is  spread  over  the  muscle 
the  thigh,  is  only  a  continuation  of  the  aponeuro 
of  the  external  oblique  muscle,  and,  as  it  proc 
downwards  from  Poupan's  ligament,  is  very  cic 
attached  to  the  muscles  of  tJie  thigh,  all  the  way 
the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  iiiam, 
the  femoral  artery,  drawing,  as  it  were,  Poupart's  lig 
ment  downwards  and  inwards,  or  backwards,  towards 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  so  as  to  give  to  iis  external 
edge  a  convex  appearance,  and  siiui  up  the  outside  of 
the  pelvis,  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium 
as  far  as  the  crural  nerve  and  artery,  so  firmly,  that  the 
formation  of  a  femoral  hernia  at  this  part  is  impossible. 
And  if  small  apertures  filled  with  fat  be  discernible 
in  this  portion  of  the  fascia  lata,  still  no  hernia  can 
here  take  place,  because,  as  Langenbeck  has  already 
explained,  here  the  interior  of  the  pelvis  is  again  shut 
up  by  fasciifi  already  described. 

Ujider  the  fascia  lata  are  situated  the  anterior  crural 
nerve,  the  vein,  and  artery.  Tlie  vena  sapliena  magna 
lies  on  the  outside  of  it,  and  passes  through  an  opening 
in  it  into  the  femoral  vein,  'i'his  aperture  in  the  fascia 
lata  is  at  the  inner  side  of  the  groin,  opposite  the  in- 
ternal opening  of  the  crural  ring  or  canal.  It  is  named 
by  Hesselbach  the  external  aperture  for  the  femoral 
vessels,  and  described  by  hnn  as  an  oblique  fissure 
about  fifteen  lines  in  length.  He  takes  notice  of  its 
external  semilunar  edge  and  two  horns  which  are 
directed  inwards;  the  parts  first  particularly  described 
by  Mr.  A.  Burns  of  Glasgow,  under  llie  name  of  the 
semilunar,  or  falciform  process  of  the  fascia  lata.  The 
lower  horn  bends  rather  inwards  and  upwards,  and 
terminates  in  the  production  of  the  fascia  lata  spread 
over  the  pectinalis  muscle.  The  upper  horn,  whicli  is 
less  curved,  buries  itself  under  the  external  pillar  of 
the  abdominal  ring.  Over  the  lower  horn  of  the  open- 
ing, just  now  described,  the  vena  saphena  magna 
ascends  into  the  femoral  vein.  Thiough  the  same 
aperture  also  pass  nearly  all  the  superficial  lymphatics 
of  the  lower  extremity.  According  to  Cloquet,  the 
fascia  lata  consists  of  two  layers,  of  which  the  anterior 
superficial  one  is  ch)sely  attached  to  the  crural  arch, 
extends  over  the  femoral  vessels,  and  forms  the  an- 
terior side  of  the  crural  canal.  Tlie  other  layer,  near 
the  pubes,  quits  the  former,  and  covering  the  pectinalis 
muscle,  constitutes  the  hinder  side  of  that  canal.  The 
anterior  layer  of  the  fascia  then  forms  an  oval  aper- 
ture, through  which  the  vena  saphena  passes,  and 
which  is  considered  by  Cloquet  as  the  lower  opening 
of  the  crural  canal.  'J'his  opening,  called  by  Hessel 
bach  the  external  foramen  for  the  femoral  vessels,  is 
well  delineated  both  in  his  excellent  work,  and  in  the 
twenty-third  plate  of  Langenbecks  book.— (Z>e  Struc- 
turd  Peritunai,  Tesliculorum  Tunicus,  ffc.  8vo.  GOtt. 
1817.)  According  to  the  investigations  of  the  last 
analomifts,  as  soon  as  the  integnnients  are  removed, 
this  opening  in  the  fascia  lata,  with  its  external  semi- 
lunar edge,  and  two  horns,  are  regularly  seen.  The 
front  side  of  the  crural  canal  is  formed  by  the  fascia 
lata.  Where  this  fascia  proceeds  in  the  form  of  Hes- 
selbach's  upper  hoin  under  and  behind  the  external 
pillar  of  the  abd(miinal  ring,  and  makes  the  outer 
layer  of  Gimbernat's  ligament,  it  iu  continued  as  a 
thin  aponeurosis  over  the  vena  saphena,  so  that  it 
makes  not  merely  the  upper  horn,  but  reaches  further 
downwards  and  forms  the  outer  side  of  the  crural 
canal.  The  outer  side  then  of  the  crural  canal  or  ring, 
according  to  Lansenbeck,  extends  from  the  outer  semi- 
lunar edge  of  the  external  opening  for  the  femoral 
vessels,  or,  as  English  surgeons  would  say,  from  the 
edfie  of  the  falciform  process  of  the  fascia  lata.  'J'[ 
larger  the  preceding  thin  continuation  of  fascia  is, 
smaller  is  the  external  opening  for  the  femoral  ve 
the  more  is  the  upper  horn  bent  downwards,  and 
more  delermlnale  is  the  form  of  the  canal. — {Lant 
beck,  J<reue  bibl.  b.  2,  p.  124,  125.) 

According  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  "At  the  upper  a<l 
anterior  part  of  the  limb,  the  fascia  lata  consistsnftwo 
portiotis,  an  external  and  an  internal,  with  distinct 
insertions.  The  former,  which  is  the  thickest  and 
strongest,  covers  the  sariorins  and  rectus  fenioris,  and 
is  inserted  into  Poupart's  lignment,  from  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  fe- 
moral vein.  The  latter,  thinner  and  weaker,  covers 
the  pectineus  and  adductor  muscles,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  pnbes,  in  front  of  the  origin  of  the  former.  It 
passes  behind  the  femoral  vessels,  and  is  there  con- 
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dnuous  with  the  iliac  fascia,  while  the  external  portion 
(■f>vcrrf  these  vessels  aiit«?riorly,  just  below  the  ciural 
;irili,  and  the  vessels    themselves  are  consequently 
.■ .  iiaied  between  these  two  divisions  of  the  fascia."— 
' '/(  Ruptures^  p.  391,  ed.  4.) 
Where  tiie  insertion  of  the  fascia  lata  into  Poupart's 
iiient  ends,  it  forms  what  Mr.  Burns  of  Glasj,'ow 
-  ihfc  falciform  process,  the  up|)er  part  of  wiiich  is 
(lied  to  the  above  ligament,  while  the  lower  pro- 
is  further  down  the  thigh.    The  concavity  of  the 
iiorni  process  is  directed  towards  the  pubes.    This 
aniiiical  connexion  is  one  chief  cau.se  why  extend 
!  he  ihigh,  and  rotating  it  outward,  render  the  crural 
.1  tense. 

ilie  hernia  being  situated  in  front  of  the  pectineus, 
must  of  course  be  exterior  to  the  fascia  lata.  In  my 
opinion,  surgeons  are  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Law- 
rence lor  his  able  explanation  of  this  fact.  As  for 
myself  I  am  candid  enough  to  own,  that  until  1  read 
his  clear  and  concise  account  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
crural  hernia,  1  could  never  reap  any  accurate  notions 
concerning  the  relative  situations  of  the  hernial  sac 
and  fascia  of  the  thigh,  from  oiher  more  prolix  works, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  Hesselbach  and  Langen- 
beck,  by  whom  the  anatomy  is  made  perfectly  iiitel 
ligible.  Mr.  Lawrence  reminds  us,  however,  that  the 
particular  crural  hernia,  contained  in  the  sheath  of  the 
femoral  vessels,  lies  under  the  fascia ;  p.  403,  edit.  4. 
And  he  mentions,  that  "  the  upper  end  of  the  falciform 
process  passes  over  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the 
neck  of  the  tumour;  it  is  then  folded  under  the  crural 
arch,  and  continues  into  the  Ihin  posterior  border. 
The  iliac  vein  is  placed  on  its  outer  side  ;  the  pubes  is 
directly  behind  it;  and  the  upper  and  inner  parts  are 
bounded  by  the  thin  posterior  edge  of  Poupart's  liua- 
ment.  It  is  this  part  which  forms  the  strangulation." 
— ( On  Ruptures,  p.  404,  edit.  A.)  While,  however,  the 
latter  statement  is  made  by  this  gentleman  and  others. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  as  posiiively  declares,  that  the  stric- 
ture is  never  situated  at  Gimbernat's  ligament,  but  at 
the  crural  aicli,  just  wheie  the  viscera  leave  the  ab- 
domen.— (See  J^micet,  vol.  2,  p.  182.)  He  also  men- 
tions, that  he  has  known  the  stricture  continue  after 
the  divis^ion  of  that  ligament,  and  the  patient  die.  'i'he 
more  comprehensive  view  of  this  part  of  the  subject 
taken  by  Hesselbach  and  Langenbeck,  I  have  already 
explained. 

The  inner  side  of  the  crural  ring  or  canal,  as  already 
explained,  is  connected  with  the  fascia  of  the  trans- 
verse muscle.  And,  according  to  Langenbeck,  below 
the  part  of  the  fascia  lata,  which  lorma  the  external 
foramen  for  the  lemoral  vessels,  the  front  side  of  the 
crural  canal  is  sometinieis  formed  by  a  continuation  of 
the  fascia  of  the  transverse  muscle,  as  he  Ibund  was 
the  case  in  both  groins  of  one  female  subject.  In  such 
a  case  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fat  between  the  fas(  ia 
lata  and  the  aponeurosis  of  ihe  tiaiisverse  muscle,  and 
the  two  [tarts  arc  easily  separable.  Langenbeck  ad- 
mits, however,  that  the  same  appearance  may  arise 
from  a  splilling  of  the  layers  of  the  tascia  lata.  Fre- 
quently the  front  side  of  the  crural  ring  is  so  short, 
that  the  opening  cannot  rightly  be  termed  a  canal,  and 
it  is  always  shorter  than  the  posterior  side.  When 
the  outer  side  exists,  it  is  extended  across  the  inner, 
over  tl>e  space  between  the  two  horns,  and  is  then 
connected  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  pectinalis  de- 
rived from  the  fascia  of  the  psoas  and  levator  ani 
muscles.  In  the  anterior  and  inner  sides  of  the  crural 
canal,  ihere  are  some  small  openinirs.  Doubtless,  this 
sirncture  is  referred  to  by  Hesselbach,  when  he  says, 
thai  in  the  male  subject  the  outer  openings  for  the 
femoral  vess^ela  is  further  closed  by  a  net  like  web  of 
leiidin<.U3  fasciculi.  The  posterior  side  of  the  crural 
canal,  or  ring,  is  entirely  formt-d  by  the  part  of  the 
fascia  of  the  p.soas,  which  enters  its  inner  opening  and 
joins  the  a(K»iieurosi8  of  Ihe  peciinalis  muscle.  The 
outer  hide  of  the  canal  lies  under  the  fascia  lata,  and 
joins  the  anterior  and  posterior  sides,  where  the  apo- 
neurosis of  the  transverse  and  iliac  mu.M;leH  proceed 
to  the  mitside  of  the  femoral  artery.  Langenbeck 
thinks  the  opening  by  which  the  venasaphena  passes 
over  the  lower  horn  of  the  falciform  process  of  the 
fascia  lata,  might  be  named  thr.  lower  apertme  nf  the 
crural  cnnul. — (Hei-  Jjnvgenbexk's  Jfeue  Bibl.  filr  din 
Chirurffie,  b.  2, ;».  126,  127,  Hno.     Havover,  18W.) 

According  to  Hesselbach,  in  femoral  hernia,  the  two 
opeuiiiga  of  the  passage  now  termed  the  crural  or  f»-  * 


moral  ring  are  one-half  larger  than  natural.  Tlie 
outer  portion  of  the  inner  of  these  apertures  is  propelled 
more  outward,  and  with  it  the  epigastric  artery.  The 
lennnal  vein  no  longer  lie.s  at  the  external  end  of  this 
opening,  but  rather  at  the  back  of  the  canal  or  passage. 
The  external  semilunar  edge  (the  lalciform  process)  of 
the  outer  opening  is  carried  more  outwards  and  up- 
wards, and  is  tightly  applied  over  the  distended  hernial 
sac.  In  this  state  of  the  parts,  ihe  outer  opening  forms 
an  oval  firm  tendinous  ring,  the  direction  of  which, 
like  that  of  the  inner  opening  for  the  passage  of  the 
lemoral  vessels,  is  transverse.  The  neck  of  the  her- 
nial sac  is  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  within  the  canal 
between  the  two  openings.  The  posterior  side  of  this 
canal  or  passage,  now  Irequently  named  the  crural  cr 
femoral  ring,  is  longer  than  the  anterior.  In  one  large 
hernia,  Hesselbach  found  it  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
but  the  anterior  side  of  the  passage  more  than  one  third 
shorter.  The  greatest  diameter  of  the  inner  opening 
was  one  inch,  five  lines,  while  that  of  the  outer  one 
was  only  one  inch,  four  lines.  Most  of  the  posterior 
part  of  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac,  with  the  hinder 
side  of  the  canal,  lies  upon  the  pectineus  muscle,  and 
towards  the  outer  side  upon  the  femoral  vein.  The 
neck  of  the  hernial  sac  adheres  more  firmly  to  the  an- 
terior than  to  the  posterior  side  of  the  passage.  At  the 
outer  opening  of  the  passage,  the  neck  terminates  at 
almost  a  right  angle  forwards  in  the  body  of  the  sac, 
the  upper  portion  of  which  lies  upon  Poupart's  liga- 
ment ;  but  the  largest  part  of  it  is  situated  on  the  deep- 
seated  layer  of  the  femoral  fascia,  by  which  the  outer 
side  of  the  body  of  the  sac,  as  high  as  the  neck,  is 
separated  from  the  crural  vessels  and  nerves.  In  the 
male  subject,  when  the  tendinous  fibres,  mixed  with 
the  cellular  substance  covering  the  outer  opening  of 
the  passage,  make  great  resistance  at  particular  points, 
the  hernial  sac  of  a  femoral  hernia  may  be  double,  or 
even  divided  into  .several  pouches,  a  preparation  ex- 
hibiting which  occurrence,  is  in  the  anatomical  mu- 
seum at  Wurzbuig. — (Hesselbach,  p.  AS.)  Except  in  a 
few  cases  in  which  the  origin  and  course  of  the  epigas- 
tric artery  are  unusual,  this  vessel  runs  very  close  to 
the  external  side  of  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac,  much 
nearer  than  it  does  in  an  internal  bubonocele. 

The  sac  of  the  femoral  hernia  is  exceedingly  narrow 
at  its  neck  ;  and  where  its  body  begins,  it  becomes  ex- 
panded in  a  globular  form  ;  the  snc  of  the  bubonocele 
is  generally  of  an  oblong  pyramidal  shape.  The  body 
of  the  sac  of  the  femoral  hernia  makes  a  right  angle 
with  the  neck  by  being  thrown  forwards  and  upwards, 
a  circumstance  very  necessary  to  be  known  in  trying 
to  reduce  the  parts  by  the  taxis.  Though  the  tumour 
formed  by  the  body  of  the  sac,  is  oval  and  nearly 
transverse,  it  is  found,  when  attentively  examined,  to 
lake  the  direction  of  the  groin,  which  extends  obliquely 
downwards  and  inwards,  the  outer  rather  smaller  end 
of  the  swelling  being  somewhat  higher  tlian  the  inner. 
—  (Hesselbach,  p.  50.) 

The  sac  of  the  femoral  liernia  is  said  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper  to  be  covered  by  a  kind  of  membranous  ex- 
pansion, consisting  of  condensed  cellular  substance, 
and  named  by  him  the  fascia  propria,  which  is  thus 
described:  "  A  thin  fascia  naturally  coyers  the  opening 
through  which  the  hernia  passes,  and  desends  on  the 
posterior  part  of  the  pubes.  When  the  hernia,  there- 
fore, enters  the  sheath,  it  pushes  this  fascia  before  if, 
so  that  the  sac  may  be  perfectly  drawn  from  its  inner 
side,  and  the  fascia  which  covers  it  left  distinct.  The 
fascia  which  forms  the  crural  sheath,  and  in  which  are 
placed  the  hole  or  holes  for  the  absorbent  vessels,  ia 
also  protruded  forwards,  and  ia  united  with  the  other, 
so  that  the  two  become  thus  consolidated  into  one.  If 
a  large  hernia  is  examined,  the  fascia  is  only  found  to 
[iroceed  upwards,  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  orifice  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  crural  sheath  by  which  the  hernia 
descends;  but  in  a  small  hernia  it  passes  inl  <  the  ab- 
domen, as  far  as  the  peritoneum,  and  forms  a  pouch, 
from  which  the  hernial  sac  may  be  withdrawn,  leaving 
this,  forming  a  complete  bag  over  the  hernia."— (On 
Hernia,  part  2,p.6.)  However,  Mr.  Lawrence  has  not 
been  able  to  find,  on  dissection,  the  above  menlioned 
thin  fascia,  said  to  cover  the  opening  through  which 
the  hernia  passes;  nor  does  his  account  refer  any  co- 
vering of  the  hernia,  in  ordinary  ca-ses,  to  an  elongated 
production  of  the  sheath  for  the  cniral  ve.wels.  Ac 
cording  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  a  weak  aponeumsis,  do- 
awuU  from  the  Buperficial  fascia  of  the  bend  of  U)e 
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thigh,  covers  the  swelling,  and  lies  immediately  beneaih 
tlie  skin  and  adipose  substance.  Under  this  lascia  is 
Ihe  condensed  cellular  substance  or  fascia  propria 
joined  with  the  expansion  of  the  ciural  sheath,  then 
some  adipose  substance,  and  laslly,  the  true  peritoneal 
sac  itself.  It  is  of  infinite  use  to  remember  these  se- 
veral investments  in  operiiiing,  lest  one  should  think 
the  hernial  sac  divided  when  it  is  not  so. 

All  late  writers  on  hernia  have  remarked  how  very 
small  the  aperture  is,  through  which  the  viscera  pro- 
trude ill  the  femoral  rupture;  how  much  greater  the 
constriction  generally  is  than  in  the  bubonocele;  con- 
sequently, how  much  more  rapid  the  symptoms  are; 
how  much  less  frequently  the  tax  is  succeeds ;  and  how 
much  more  dangerous  delay  proves. — (See  Sir  Ji. 
Cooper^  Hey^  Lawrence.,  iSJ-c.) 

Though  the  crural  ring  is  almost  always  small,  yet, 
in  a  few  instances,  in  which  the  tumour  is  large,  and 
of  long  standing,  it  becomes  very  capacious,  just  as  the 
opening  often  becoines,  through  which  the  inguinal 
hernia  protrudes.  Dr.  Thomson  of  Edinburgh,  Mr. 
Hey,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  have  related  examples  of  this 
kind. 

The  remarks  already  made  concerning  the  treatment 
of  hernia,  before  having  recourse  to  the  knife,  are  all 
applicable  to  the  present  case,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 
In  attempting  to  reduce  the  femoral  hernia  by  the  taxis, 
rtie  surgeon  should  recollect,  however,  (hat  relaxing 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  the  femoral  fascia,  is  of  the 
highest  consequence.  Hence  the  thigh  slinuld  be  bent, 
and  rolled  inwards.  The  firessure  ought  also  to  he 
first  made  downwards  and  backwards,  in  order  to  push 
the  swelling  off  Poupart's  lisianient;  and  afterward, 
the  parts  should  be  propelled  upwards,  so  that  they 
may  return  through  the  crural  ring. 

OPERATION  FOR  THE  FEMORAL  OR  CRURAL  HERNIA. 

Sir  A.  Cooper  says,  "  the  incision  of  the  integutneiits 
is  to  be  begun  an  inch  and  a  half  above  tliecrural  arch, 
in  a  line  with  the  middle  of  the  tumour,  and  extended 
downwards  to  the  centre  of  the  tumour  below  the  arch. 
A  second  incision,  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  other, 
18  next  made,  beginning  from  the  middle  of  the  inner 
Bide  of  the  tumour,  and  extending  it  across  to  the  outer 
Bide,  so  that  the  form  of  this  double  incision  will  be 
that  of  the  letter  T  reversed."  The  angular  flnps  are, 
of  course,  to  be  next  dissected  off  and  reflected. 
Dupuytren  also  makes  the  external  wound  of  a  similar 
shape,  the  first  cut  being  always  [larallel  to  the  femoral 
vessels. — {Breschet.  op.  cit.  p.  169.) 

The  making  of  two  incisions,  however,  is  not  deemed 
necessary  by  the  majority  of  surgeons;  and  in  all  the 
numerous  operations  which  I  have  seen  performed  in 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  during  my  apprenticeship 
there,  and  afterward,  a  transverse  wound  was  not  ne- 
cessary. The  division  of  the  skin  should  begin  about 
an  inch  above  the  crnral  ring,  and  be  coniiiiued 
obliquely  downwards  and  outwards.  In  this  manner 
we  cut  exactly  over  the  place  where  the  incision  of 
the  stricture  should  be  made. — (See  Lawrence.,  p.  425, 
cd.  A.) 

"The  first  incision  (Sir  A.  Cooper  remarks)  exposes 
the  supeificial  fascia,  which  is  given  ofiby  the  external 
oblique  muscle,  and  which  covers  the  anterior  part  of 
the  hernial  sac;  but  if  the  patient  is  thin,  and  the  her- 
nia has  not  been  long  formed,  this  fascia  escapes  ob- 
servation, as  it  is  then  slight  and  delicate,  and  adheres 
closely  to  the  inner  side  of  the  skin.  When  this  fascia 
is  divided,  the  tumour  is  so  far  exposed,  that  the  cir- 
cumscribed form  of  the  hernia  may  be  distinctly  seen  : 
and  a  person  not  well  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of^ 
the  parts,  would  readily  suppose  that  the  sac  itself 
was  now  laid  bare.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case; 
for  it  is  still  enveloped  by  a  membrane,  which  is  the 
fascia  that  the  hernial  sac  pushes  before  it,  as  it  passes 
through  the  inner  side  of  the  crural  sheath.  This  mem- 
brane, the  fascia  propria,  is  to  be  next  divided  longi- 
tudinally from  the  neck  to  the  fundus  of  the  sac;  and 
if  the  subject  is  fat,  an  adipose  membrane  lies  between 
it  and  the  sac,  from  which  it  may  be  distinguished,  by 
seeing  the  cellular  membrane  passing  from  its  inner 
Bide  to  the  surface  of  the  sac. 

"This  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  operation ;  for  the  fascia  propria  is  very  liable  to  be 
mistaken  for  the  sac  itself;  so  that  when  it  is  divided. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  sac  is  cx{xised,  and  the  intestine 
b)  laid  bare ;  following  upon  this  idea,  the  stricture  is 


divided  in  the  outer  part  of  the  sac,  and  the  inli 
still  strangulated,  is  pushed,  with  the  unopened  sdO 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

"  The  hernial  sac  heiim  exposed,  is  to  be  next  ( 
and  to  divide  it  with  safety,  it  is  best  to  pinch  up 
small  part  of  it  between  the  finger  and  thumb;  \ 
move  the  thumb  upon  the  finger,  by  which  the  intei 
line  is  distinctly  felt,  and  may  be  separated  from  til 
inner  side  of  the  sac  ;  and  then  to  cut  into  the  sac,  t 
placing  the  blade  of  the  knife  horizontally.  Into  tli 
opening  a  director  should  be  passed,  and  the  sac  open* 
from  its  fundus  to  the  cruialsiieatli."—(Ort  Crural  at 
Umbilical  Hernia.) 

Som«!times  the  contents  of  the  hernia,  thus  expose) 
admit  of  bi;ing  returned  without  the  further  use  of  til 
knife.  When  this  object,  however,  cannot  be  readS 
done,  Ihe  protruded  parts  should  never  sufier  injui 
from  repeated  manual  attempts ;  and  it  is  best  to  divi 
the  stricture  at  once. 

The  merit  of  having  first  proposed  the  safest  plant 
cultins;  Poupart's  ligamenl,  even  before  surgeons  wel 
aware  of  the  parts  which  really  form  the  slrangulatioi 
is  assigned   by  Gimbernat  to  Mr.  It.  Bell,  who  inl 
duced  his  finger  below  Poupart's  ligament,  between  1 
lii/amentand  Ihe  intestine  (an  evident  proof,  says  Gin 
bernal,  that  there  was  no  sti  angulation  there);  he  then 
made  a  very  supeificial  incision   from  above  down- 
waids  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  ligament  to  its  lower 
edge;  and  without  ciitiing  quite  thrmigh  it,  he  con- 
tinued his  incisiim  about  an  inch.     He  rested  the  back 
of  the  scalpel  upon  his  finger,  which  served  as  a  gui 
to  the  instrument,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  defeiij 
to  the  intestine.    The  incision,  however,  having 
c(n)tinued  for  an  inch,  would,  as  Gimbernat  remarl 
inevitably  cut  the  internal  edge  of  the  crural  arc 
Now  cutting  this  only  for  a  few  lines  gives  siifiicic 
room  for  the  easy  reduction  of  the  parts;  and  thorej 
no  necessity  to  touch  the  ligament,  as  it  never  oc( 
sioiis  the  strangulation. — {Gimbernat,  p.  27.) 

Gimbernat's  method  of  dividing  the  stricture, 
cases  of  femoral  hernia?,  is  now  frequently  regard 
as  the  safest  and  most  eflectual.  "Introduce,  aid 
the  internal  side  of  the  intestine,  a  cannulated 
grooved  sound,  with  a  blunt  end,  and  a  channel  of  s 
ficient  depth.  'J'his  is  to  be  directed  obliquely  inwar 
till  it  enter  the  crural  ring,  which  will  be  known  by  i 
increased  resistance ;  as  also  when  its  point  rests  ui 
the  branch  of  the  os  pubis.  Then  suspend  the  intr 
duction;  and  keeping  the  sound  (with  your  left  hai 
if  you  are  operating  on  the  right  side,  and  v.  v.)  firmly~ 
resting  upon  the  branch  of  the  os  pubis,  so  that  its  back 
shall  be  turned  towards  the  intestine,  and  its  canal  to 
the  symphysis  pubis,  introduce  gently  with  your  other 
hand,  into  the  groove  of  the  sound,  a  bistoury  with  a 
narrow  blade  and  blunt  end,  till  it  enter  the  ring.  Its 
entry  will  be  known,  as  before,  by  a  little  increase  of 
resistance.  Cauiiously  press  the  bistoury  to  the  end  of 
the  canal;  and  employing  your  two  hands  at  once, 
carry  both  instruments  close  along  the  branch  to  the 
body  of  the  pubis,  drawing  them  out  at  the  same  time. 
By  this  easy  operation,  yon  will  divide  the  internal 
edgeof  tliHcruial  arch  at  its  extremity,  and  within  four 
or  five  lines  of  its  dnplicature;  the  r^iinainder  contirm- 
ins  firmly  attached  by  the  inferior  band,  or  pillar,  of 
which  it  i^  the  continuation.  This  simple  incision 
being  thus  made,  without  the  smallest  danger,  the  In- 
ternal border  of  the  arch,  which  forms  the  strangula- 
tion, will  be  considerably  relaxed,  and  the  parts  will 
he  reduced  with  the  greatest  ease.—{Gimbcmat,  p 
45,  46.) 

Mr.  Lawrence  thus  executes  Gimbernat's  plan:  "It 
will  generally  be  practirable  (says  he)  to  introduce  the 
tip  of  the  finger,  or  of  the  nail  under'  the  edge  of  the 
tendon,  the  fibies  of  which  should  l)e  carefully  dividfd 
in  succession,  with  the  probe-pointed  knife,  until  »e 
have  gained  ju^t  sufficient  room  to  replace  the  con- 
tents of  the  swelling.  When  the  tightness  of  the  stric- 
ture prevents  Ihe  operator  from  using  his  finger  as  a 
guide,  he  will  employ  the  deeply-grooved  curved  direc- 
tor, introducing  it  as  near  as  he  can  to  the  piibes.  In 
both  cases,  the  blunt  end  only  of  the  curved  knife 
should  be  pas.«ed  beyond  thestiirture,  that  the  division 
may  be  effected  without  risk  to  the  arteries,  in  case 
thev  should  not  follow  their  usual  course."  The  in- 
testine should  be  protected  by  the  operator's  left  fore- 
finirer,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  spared,  it  may  be  hel4 
aside  by  an  assistant.— ( On  Ruptures,  p.  433,  ed.  4.) 
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^ir  A.  Cooper  recommends  the stiiclme  to  be  divided 

■  Miqiiely  inwards  and  upwaids,  ai  riglit  aiiules  to 

■hr  ciiiral  arcli."     In  consequence  of  the  very  deep 

Miiiaiiun  of  the  posterior  edge  of  the  crnrai  arch,  and 

Mic  ii"ht  manner  in  which  the  protrnded  viscera  are 

Muromided  by  tlie  tendon,  this  excellent  surgeon  con 

iiirrs  ihJit  the  intestine  is  in  fjreat  danger  of  being 

■  sniiiulfd  uitli  the  Itnife,  or,  if  held  aside  sufficiently, 

.ill!'  lorn.    Hence,  his  custom  is  to  divide  the  stric- 

iiii  its  anterior  part,  as  far  as  the  front  marj-in  of 

(rural  arch,  directing  the  ed;:e  of  the  kiiile  np- 

lis  and  inwards.    If  this  is  imt  sufficient,  he  after- 

(1  cuts  the  thill   wsleiior  bolder  of  the  tendon  in 

-ame  direction.  ... 

\  1  ler  advising  us  to  open  the  sac  of  a  femoral  hernia 
ii  particular  care,  on  account  of  its  being  much 

liner  than  that  of  a  bubonocele,  and  (sts  iniglil  he 
aaded)  on  account  of  its  seldom  containing  any  flnid, 
and  ollen  having  noonieutnni  in  it  covering  tlie  iiite.s- 
tine,  Mr.  Hey  remarks:  "The  stricture  made  upon 
the  prolapsed  parts  is  very  great,  as  I  have  already 
observed  ;  but  if  the  lip  of  the  finger  can  be  introduced 
wilhiii  the  femoral  ring  to  uuide  ilie  bul)onoceie  knife, 
a  small  incision  (for  ilie  ring  is  narrow)  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  set  the  parts  nt  liberty.  If  the  tip  of  the  fin- 
ger cniinol  be  introduced  at  the  proper  place,  a  director 
with  a  deep  croove  must  be  used  instead  of  the  fint-er; 
but  1  prefer  the  latter.  'J'he  finger  or  diiecior  should 
not  be  introduced  very  near  the  great  ve.«.«els,  but  on 
that  side  of  fhe  intestine  or  omentum  which  is  near- 
est to  the  symphysis  of  the  ossa  pubis.  The  incision 
vuiy  then  be  made  directly  upwards.  The  surgeon 
ninsl  lake  especial  care  io  introduce  his  finger  or 
director  within  that  part  where  he  finds  the  siiicture 
lo  be  the  crealest,  which,  in  this  species  of  hernia,  is 
the  most  interior  part  of  the  wound."— (P.  15.5.) 

Gimbernal's  mode  is  preferable  to  Mr.  Ilt;>''s,  be 
cause,  were  the  operaiion  done  on  a  male,  cutting 
directly  upwards  would  endanger  the  spermatic  cmd. 
In  order  to  obviate  this  risk,  Sir  A.  Cooper  makes  a 
small  incision  above  Ponpaii's  ligament,  and  draws 
the  coid  outof  the  way  of  the  knife,  with  a  bent  pmbe. 
Mr.  Lawrence  has  noticed  that  an  "incision  of  the 
most  interior  part  of  the  stricture  is  free  from  all  dan- 
ger, in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  ves«el.s.  But  that 
variety,  in  which  the  obturatrix  artery,  arising  from  the 
epigastric,  runs  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  sac, 
seems  to  preclude  us  from  cutting  even  in  this  direc- 
tion." Hesselbach  met  with  a  remarkable  instance  of 
such  irregularity  in  the  origin  and  course  of  the  obtu- 
ratrix artery  in  the  body  of  a  female,  in  wlioni  there 
were  two  small  crnrai  hernia;.  On  the  riaiit  side,  the 
epigastric  and  obturatii.x  arteries  arose,  by  a  common 
trunk,  from  the  crural  artery  below  Poupart's  ligament. 
They  soon  separated  from  one  anoihcr ;  the  epigastric 
taking  its  ordinary  course  upwards  at  the  outer  side  of 
the  neck  of  the  hernial  ^ac,  while  the  obturatrix  made 
a  considerable  turn,  and  ran  transversely  inwards  over 
the  stiomr  fibres  of  the  femoral  ligament,  and  encircled 
the  anleiior  and  inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the  hernia, 
whence  it  afterward  firoceeded  obliquely  downwards 
and  outwards,  behind  the  horizontal  branch  of  the  os 
pubis,  towards  the  obturator  foramen — ( Hesselliach,p. 
52.)  A  mode  of  operating  has  lalely  been  proposed 
(Edin.  Med.  and  Surg,  .fouriinl,  vol.  2,  p.  205),  with  a 
view  of  avoiding  this  danger.  We  are  directed  to 
make  an  incision  Ihronuh  the  aponeurosis  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique  muscle,  just  above  the  crural  arch,  and 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  that  part;  to  introduce  a  di- 
rector under  the  stricture  from  tliis  opening,  and  to  di- 
vide the  tendon  to  the  req«iisite  extent,  by  means  of  a 
curvpd  knife  passed  along  the  jiroove. — (On  Huptm-es, 
p.  430,  edit  4.)  For  reasons  which  Mr.  Lawrence 
dates,  this  plan  is  certainly  not  allog«;tlier  eliaible,  and, 
upon  the  wliole,  Gimbernat's  method  of  cutting  tlie 
Blrictnre  is  the  safest.  Dnpnytren  n.^es  a  curved  probe- 
pointed  bistoury,  that  cuts  with  its  convexity:  it  i.« 
conducted  flat  on  the  left  forefinger,  and  with  it  under 
the  stricture,  and  then  its  edee  is  turned  upwards,  the 
incision  being  extended  throni!h  the  upper  end  of  the 
falciform  process  tf)  the  maiitin  of  the  cruial  arch. — 
(Bre.irhet  O>vconrs,  S,  c.  ;».  I«2.) 

Monro  computes,  that  the  obinrntor  artery  may  arise 
from  the  epigastric,  once  in  iwenty  fiveor  thirty  sub 
jfcclB.  Rut  allowing  that  it  origimneH  more  frequently, 
it  then  does  not  always  deviati*  fnuii  its  usual  course 
fUong  the  outside  of  the  sac.    Sir  A.  Cooper  sayi;  '-In 


all  cases  which  I  have  myself  dissected,  where  thia 
variety  existed  with  crural  hernia,  the  obturator  has 
passed  into  the  pelvis,  on  tlie  outer  side  of  the  neck  of 
the  sac,  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  any  danger  of  the 
knile."— (On  Crural  Hernia,  p.  2i.)  Mr.  Lawrence 
concludes,  that  tlie  comparative  number  of  instances, 
in  which  it  is  found  on  the  opposite  side,  cannot  be 
more  than  one  in  twenty,  and  consequently,  if  we  ad- 
mit that  the  obturatrix  artery  ari.ses  from  the  epigastric 
once  in  five  times,  it  would  only  be  liable  to  be  wound^ 
once  in  a  hundred  operations. — {P.  4J2,  ed.  3.) 

When  tlie  origin  and  course  of  the  epigastric  artery 
difl>;r  from  what  is  common,  this  vessel,  as  Hesselbach 
remarks,  someliines  passes  inwards  along  the  hori- 
zontal branch  of  the  os  pubis,  ere  it  ascends  towards 
the  rectus  musclfs ,  and  when  this  variation  exists  in  a 
case  of  femmal  hernia,  the  artery  does  not  pass  over 
the  outer  side  of  the  neck  of  the  sac,  but  first  under  it, 
and  then  round  its  inner  side.  Hesselbach  has  seen 
only  one  instance  of  this  irregularity  of  the  epigastric 
artery  in  a  female,  and  never  in  a  male  subject.— ( Ueber 
dcH  Ur sprung,  6rc.  der  Leisten-inid-Schcnckelbriichef 
p.  52.) 

The  industrious  Cloquel  examined  250  bodies  for  the 
purpose  of  estimaling  the  average  number  of  cases,  in 
which  the  origin  and  course  (»f  the  obturatrix  artery 
are  different  from  what  is  most  common.  He  found, 
that  when  this  artery  and  the  epigastric  arise  by  one 
common  trunk,  they  sometimes  separate  from  each 
other  above,  and  rarely  below  the  upper  opening  of  the 
crnrai  canal.  In  the  first  case,  the  longer  their  common 
trunk  is,  the  closer  do  they  lie  toGinibernal's  ligament, 
and  to  the  inner  edgeof  the  npperopening  of  the  above 
canal.  In  the  second  case,  the  common  trunk  of  these 
arteries  arises  within  this  canal,  and  the  two  vessels 
then  return  into  the  alidtunen.  In  160  bodies,  of  which 
87  were  male,  and  73  female,  the  obiurat.-ix  artery  arose 
on  b')th  sides  from  the  hypouastric  :  and  only  in  56,  of 
which  21  weie  male,  and  35  female,  did  it  originate  on 
both  sides  from  the  epigastric.  In  28,  of  which  15 
were  male,  and  13  female,  the  obturatrix  arose  on  one 
side  from  the  hypogastric,  and  on  the  other  from  th« 
.pigastric.  In  six  bodies,  viz.  two  male  and  four  fe 
tnale,  it  originated  I'rom  the  crural. — {Rech.  ^nat.  sur 
Ics  Hernics,  Ato.  Paris.) 

It  is  observed  by  Professor  Scarpa  that  "  the  round 
ligament  of  the  uterus,  in  passing  through  the  abdo- 
minal muscles,  follows  precisely  the  same  track  as  the 
spermatic  cold.  It  is  equally  situated  behind  Poupart's 
ligament,  with  the  difference,  that  it  does  not  become 
.«o  distinct  from  the  internal  extremity  of  this  ligament, 
as  the  spermatic  cord  does,  because  it  has  not  so  far  lo 
run,  in  order  to  get  from  that  ligament  to  the  inguinal 
ring,  the  latter  opening  being  situated  lower  in  the  fe- 
male than  the  male  subject.  The  round  ligament,  like 
the  sfiermatic  cord,  also  crosses  the  epigastric  artery 
before  reaching  the  inguinal  ring.  And  as  the  crural 
hernia  always  begins  at  the  internal  and  inferior  angle 
of  the  arch  of  this  name,  as  well  in  the  male  as  the  fe- 
male, it  follows  that,  in  the  two  sexes,  the  epigastric 
artery  remains  in  its  natural  situation,  and  invariably 
cot  responds  to  the  external  side  of  the  neck  of  the  cru- 
ral hernia;  while  the  sjiermaiic  cord  in  men,  and 
the  round  ligament  in  women,  pass  over  the  extreniily 
of  the  front  of  the  neck  of  the  liernial  sac.  In  the 
operatitm  for  the  crural  hernia,  in  females,  the  in- 
cisifm  of  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  and  crural 
arch,  when  diierted  upwards  towards  the  linea  alba, 
cannot  wound  the  epigastric  artery,  which  it  is  of  the 
nio.«t  consequence  lo  avoid;  but  il  always  divides, 
either  totally,  or  partially,  the  round  ligament  of  the 
uterus,  whicii  cannot  lead  to  any  dangerous  hemor- 
rhage; for,  except  in  the  period  of  pregnancy,  the  ar- 
teries of  the  round  lisamenl  are  very  small ;  they  are 
almost  obliterated  in  women  advanced  in  years;  and, 
in  general,  they  are  quite  capillary  in  the  ex  'emity  of 
the  ligament  adjoining  the  ring.  Hence,  it  cannot  be 
Biirprising  that  so  many  crural  hernia' have  been  suc- 
cessfully operated  upon  in  women  by  cutting  the  hernial 
sac  a  rid' crural  a:ch  directly  npwatd,  while  not  n  single 
instance  can  be  cited  of  snrh  an  incisi<m  being  made  in 
man  without  mischief,  although,  in  both  sexes,  the  epi- 
gastric artery  may  have  been  avoided  In  operaiing  by 
this  process.— (S/;rt?7;tt.  Traiti itrs  Hei-nies,  p.'i40.) 

In  oiieratint'  upcui  the  ciuial  hernia  in  males,  Scarpa 
recmnmends  us  to  follow  a  method,  which  lie  calls  new, 
but  which.  In  fact,  is  the  same  as  that  advised  by  Olm 
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bernat.  "  1  have  found  (says  Scarpa)  that,  in  man,  the 
neck  of  tlie  hernial  sac  may  be  divided  without  danger, 
by  giving  to  the  incision  a  direction  exactly  contrary 
to  tliat  which  is  practised  in  the  female  subject.  After 
having  opened  the  hernial  sac,  it  is  to  be  drawn  out- 
wards by  one  of  its  sides  sufficiently  to  allow  the  intro- 
duction of  a  small  director  between  its  neck  and  the 
strangulated  intestine,  the  /rroove  of  the  instrument 
being  turned  downwards  towards  the  internal  and  infe- 
rior angle  of  the  crural  arch,  ^probe-pointed  bistoury, 
the  edge  of  which  is  also  to  be  directed  downwards  to- 
wards the  point  of  insertion  of  PouparVs  ligament  to 
the  puhes,  is  to  be  pushed  along  the  groove.  By  this 
means  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  will  be  divided  its 
whole  length  at  its  internal  and  inferior  side,  and  Pou- 
parVs ligament  will  be  cut  close  to  its  attachment  to  the 
top  of  the  OS  pubis.  The  epigastric  artery  will  cer- 
tainly be  avoided,  because  it  lies  upon  the  opposite  side 
of  the  hernial  sac.  As  for  ihe  spermatic  cord,  I  have 
demonstrated,  that  it  is  situated  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
neck  of  the  hernial  sac ;  consequently  it  cannot  be 
touched  by  an  incisitm  made  from  above  downwards, 
while  it  is  constantly  cut  in  the  ordinary  method,  since 
the  knife  is  carried  from  below  upwards.  In  the  first 
case  this  part  may  he  the  more  easily  avoided,  as  it  lies 
at  some  distance  from  the  internal  and  inferior  angle 
of  the  crural  arch.  In  fact,  it  is  at  this  place  that  it 
quits,  as  we  liave  seen,  the  edge  of  Poupart's  ligament, 
in  order  to  ascend  towards  the  inguinal  ring.  The  in- 
cision that  I  propose  (says  Scarpa)  not  only  has  the 
advantage  of  slitting  open  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac 
its  whole  length,  it  also  divides  a  part  of  the  insertion 
of  Poupart's  ligament  into  the  upper  part  of  the  os 
pubis,  a  thing  that  greatly  contributes  to  relax  the  crural 
arch,  and  facilitate  the  reduction  of  the  viscera;  of 
those,  at  least,  which  are  not  adherent  to  the  sac." — 
{■Scarpa,  op.  cit.  p.  235.) 

Although  this  accurate  anatomist  and  surgeon,  at  the 
lime  when  he  first  published  on  hernia,  was  quite  un- 
acquainted with  the  valuable  works  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, which  had  made  their  appearance  in  this  country, 
it  is  curious  to  find,  both  in  his  account  of  the  in- 
guinal and  crural  hernia,  Ijow  strongly  his  doctrines 
and  observations  tend  to  confirm  every  thing  that  has 
recently  been  insisted  upon  in  modern  works,  respecting 
the  place  where  the  bubonocele  first  protrudes,  its 
passing  through  a  sort  of  canal  before  it  comes  out  of 
;he  abdominal  ring,  the  advantage  of  cutting  in  the 
crural  hernia  the  internal  and  inferior  angle  of  Pou- 
part's ligament,  or,  in  other  terms,  that  part  of  the  liga- 
ment which  was  first  particularly  pointed  out  by  Gini- 
bernat,  as  causing  the  principal  part  of  the  strangula- 
tion. 

Hesselbach  considers  an  incision  through  the  outer 
side  of  the  crural  ring  safer  than  one  through  Gimber- 
jiat's  ligament,  and  safer  in  women  than  men.  In 
women,  he  recommends  the  cut  to  be  made  through  tlie 
middle  of  the  fore  part  of  the  ring,  nearly  straight  up- 
wards, or  a  little  inclined  inwards,  in  which  mode  the 
epigastric  artery  cannot  be  hurt,  whether  it  lie  at  the 
outer  or  inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the  sac.  In  men, 
iliis  incision,  directed  obliquely  upwards  and  inwards, 
he  says,  cannot  be  made,  on  account  of  the  nearness 
of  the  spermatic  cord ;  therefore,  in  the  male  subject, 
he  advises  cutting  the  inner  side  of  the  opening,  that  is 
to  say,  Gimbernat's  or  the  femoral  ligament,  directly 
inwards  towards  the  symphysis  of  tlie  os '  pubis.— 
( Ueher den  Ursprung der Leistcn-undSchenkclbriiche, 
p.  54.)  When  the  epigastric  or  obturator  artery  de- 
viates from  its  usual  course,  and  surrounds  the  inner 
side  of  the  neck  of  the  hernia  (which  variety  can  never 
be  ascertained  a  priori),  a  wound  of  the  vessel  Hessel- 
Dach  regards  as  unavoidable. 

From  the  views  taken  of  femoral  hernia  in  this  article, 
I  consider  the  unrestricted  direction  always  to  cut 
Gimbernat's  ligament  in  the  operation  perfectly  er- 
roneous. For,  as  Langenbeck  has  stated,  the  seat  of 
strangulation  may  either  be  in  the  external  aperture  of 
the  crural  canal,  or  in  an  opening  of  the  front  or  inner 
side  of  this  passage,  or  in  its  inner  opening,  where  in- 
deed Gimbernat's  ligament  is  truly  concerned.  When 
the  strangulation  is  of  the  first  two  descriptions,  only 
the  fascia  lata  need  be  cut;  but  in  the  third,  most  fre 
qiient  case,  the  inner  semilunar  edge  of  the  internal 
opening  of  the  ring  must  of  course  be  divided.  In  all 
casew,  fays  Langenbeck,  whether  the  strangulation  be 
csHBfd  bj'  the  inner  or  external  opening  of  the  crural 


canal,  or  by  an  aperture  in  the  front  parieles  of 
passage,  the  stricture  must  be  cut  inwards,  as  di 
reeling  the  cut  in  the  learnt  outwards  would  injure 
epigastric  artery.  When  it  is  jierceived,  in  the  opei 
lion,  that  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  is  strangulati 
close  below  and  behind  the  external  pillar  of  the  al 
dominal  ring,  tJien  theiimer  opening  of  the  crural  cam 
must  be  divided  inwards,  with  the  knife  directed  aloi 
the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  os  pubis,  under  the 
ternal  pillar  of  the  rmg,  towards  the  symphysis  of  ti 
pubes.  If,  in  such  a  case,  the  knife  were  carried  i 
ward:3  and  upwards,  that  part  of  Poupart's  ligamei 
forming  the  upper  side  of  the  crural  canal,  might 
cut,  and  the  spermatic  artery  injured. — (JVewe  Bibl 
2,  p.  133.) 

Dr.  Trastedt  has  published  some  remarks,  in  favo' 
of  employing  dilatation,  instead  of  an  incision,  in  ll 
operation  for  the  strangulated  crural  hernia.    He  ol 
serves,  that  even  when  the  common  trunk  of  the  obtii 
ralrix  and  epigastric  arteries  is  short,  the  bowels  ma; 
protrude  under  the  first  of  these  arteries,  which  wi 
lie  upon  the  upper  and  inner  side  of  the  hernia.     In  a 
operation  performed  ujton  a  woman,  in  La  Charity 
Berlin,  for  a  strangulated  femoral  hernia,  the  crur 
ligament  was  divided  in  Gimbernat's  way  by  an 
cision,  exactly  parallel  to  the  horizontal  ramus  of  thi 
OS  pubis,  and  the  obturatrix  artery  was  wounde " 
The  patient  died  eight  days  after  the  operation,  havi 
been  previously  attacked  by  trismus  and  opisthotoni 
On  dissection,  about  six  ounces  of  putrid  blood  we 
found  in  the  lesser  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  abovi 
artery  cut.    The  vessel  arose  from  the  epigastric,  ran 
over  the  upper  edge  of  the  inner  opening  of  the  crural 
canal,  or  ring,  and  then  descended  along  its  inner  edge, 
towards  the  oljturator  foramen.    This  occasional  course 
of  the  obturatrix  artery  leads  Dr.  Trustedt  to  suggest 
the  follomng  rules:  if,  after  the  hernial  sac  is  opened, 
the  bowels  cannot  be  returned,  the  outer  opening  of  the 
crural  canal  should  be  cut  directly  inwards,  in  order  to 
produce  a  considerable  relaxation.    But,  if  the  reduc- 
tion should  yet   be  impracticable    (the  strangulation 
being  at  the  inner  opening  of  the  canal),  then  an  at- 
tempt is  to  be  made  to  insinuate  the  end  of  the  finger 
through  the  constriction,  a  plan  said  to  have  answered 
very  often  in  the  practice  of  surgeon-general  Rust. 
Should  the  resistance  be  too  great,  however,  for  thig 
method  to  succeed,  Trustedt  advises  the  crural  liga- 
ment to  be  forcibly  drawn  inwards  and  upwards,  to- 
wards the  navel,  with  Arnaud's  tenaculum,  assisted 
by  the  introduction  of  the  finger,  or  with  two  hooks. 
When  this  plan  fails,  he  recommends  Schreger's  prac- 
tice of  dividing  the  anterior  edge  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment with  a  pair  of  blunt-pointed  scissor.^,  and  then 
the  use  of  Arnaud's  tenaculum  again.— (See  Rnsfs 
Magaiin  fiir  die  gcsammte  Heilkundc,   b.  3,  A.  2.) 
The  consideration,  however,  which  will  ever  prevent 
the  common  adoption  of  Dr.  Trflstedt's  suggestion,  is, 
that  fifty  times  more  lives  would  be  lost  by  the  mis 
chief  done  to  the  protruded  bowels  by  the  forcible  in- 
troduction of  the  fingers  and  hooks,  than  by  hemor- 
rhage from  the  obturatrix  or  epigastric  artery,  when 
the  course  of  the  vessel  is  irregular. 

Of  late  years,  a  fact  of  considerable  interest  has  been 
ascertained  in  relation  to  femoral  hernia ;  viz.  that  the 
constriction  of  the  bowel  by  the  smallness  of  the  aper- 
ture and  the  sharp  edge  of  Poupart's  ligament,  is  so 
great,  that  either  a  permanent  contraction  of  the  part, 
ulceration  of  the  internal  and  muscular  coats,  or  even 
that  of  the  serous  coat  also  may  occur,  followed  by 
fatal  extravasation,  after  the  reduction  of  the  hernia  by 
the  operation. — {Chevalier,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans.  voLi, 
p.  324 ;  Breschet,  op.  cit.  obs.2  ;  Lawrence,  p.  442,  ed. 
4.)  Hence,  the  latter  gentleman  is  an  advocate  for 
gently  drawing  nut  the  bowel,  after  liberating  it  from 
stricture:  if  no  reason  be  found  to  apprehend  perfora 
tion  of  the  tube,  he  advises  its  reduction  ;  but,  in  the 
opposite  case,  he  directs  it  to  be  left  out  of  the  abdo- 
tnen,  rather  than  that  the  patient  should  be  ex[)osed  tr 
the  danger  of  effusion  into  the  abdomen. — (P.  444.) 

CONGENITAL   HERNI.i. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  month  of  the  foetal 
state,  the  testicle  is  situated  near  the  kidney,  where  it 
receives  a  covering  from  the  peritoneum,  just  like  the 
other  abdominal  viscera.  Between  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  month,  and  end  of  the  seventh,  the  testicle 
hap  eiUier  descended  as  low  as  just  above  the  abdo- 
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;nlnal  ring,  or  else  i»  passing  tljrough  it,  or  arrived  a  little 
'-'low it.— (  Wriahcrgy  Com.  Reg.  Societ.  GStting.  1785.) 
When  ihe  testicle  passes  through  iliealuiominal  ring 
U)  the  scrotum,  il  is  received  into  a  production  of  llie 
'itoneuni,  which  afterward  constitutes  the  tunica 
i-'inalis;  while  that  peritoneal  invHslment,  which 
IS  given  to  the  testicle  in  the  loins,  is  closely  adlie- 
it  to  this  body,  and  forms  what  is  named  the  tunica 
'iiginea. 

Alter  the  descent  of  the  testicle  into  the  scrotum,  the 
iiiuiunication  between  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaai- 
iis  and  that  of  the  abdomen  commonly  becomes  ob- 
■rated,  which  latter  event  is  usually  effected  before 
(II,  somelinies  not  till  afterward,  and,  in  a  few  sub- 
is,  even  as  late  as  the  adult  state. 
Ill  the  congenital  hernia  the  protruded  viscera  are 
iialed  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  in  contact  with  the  tcs- 
\i'.;  having  descended  into  this  position  before  the 
■sure  of  the  communication  with  the  abdomen.    Of 
(irse,  the  tunica  vaginalis  itself  is  the  hernial  sac. 
The  nature  of  this  case  was  not  understood,  before  it 
vas  elucidated  by  Ilaller  in  1755,  and  the  two  Hunters 
in  VifQ  and  1764.— (See  Hunter's  Med.    Comment.  ; 
Ualler^s  Opuscnla  Patholog.  and  Opera  Minora,  t.  3.) 
3Iany  particulars,  relative  to  the  origin  and  formation 
of  this  hernia,  having  been  given  in  the  fifth  edition  of 
the  First  Lines  of  Surgery,  I  shall  not  here  re[)eat 
them.    Before  the  periods  now  named,  surgeons  im- 
puted the  circumstance  of  the  contents  of  the  hernia 
and  testicle  being  in  contact,  to  the  bowels  having 
Tnade  their  way,  by  laceration,  through  tlie  ttiJiica  va- 
ginalis, from  r.he  ordinary  hernial  sac  of  a  bubonocele. 
The  old  surgeons,  indeed,  frequently  cite  this  instance, 
in  proof  of  their  doctrine,  that  some  herniie  are  at- 
tended with  a  laceration  of  the  peritoneum.— (See 
Sharp's  Inquiry.) 

From  the  term  congenital,  we  might  suppose,  that 
this  hernia  always  existed  at  the  time  of  birth.  The 
protrusion,  however,  seldom  occurs  till  after  this  pe- 
riod, on  the  operation  of  the  nsual  exciting  causes  of 
hernise  in  general.  It  does  not  commonly  happen  till 
Kome  months  after  birth ;  and,  in  certain  instances,  not 
till  a  late  period.  Mr.  Hey  relates  a  case,  in  which  a 
hernia  congenita  was  first  formed  in  a  young  man, 
aged  sixteen,  whose  right  testis  had,  a  little  while  be- 
fore the  attack  of  the  disease,  descended  into  the  scro- 
tum. In  the  generality  of  cases  which  actually  take 
place  when  the  testicle  descends  into  the  scrotum  be- 
fore birth,  the  event  may  be  referred  to  the  testicle 
having  contracted  an  adhesion  to  a  piece  of  intestine, 
or  omentum,  in  its  passage  to  the  ring.  In  an  infant, 
which  died  a  few  hours  after  birth,  Wrisberg  found 
one  testicle,  which  had  not  passed  the  ring,  adhering, 
by  means  of  a  few  slender  filaments,  to  the  omentum, 
just  above  this  aperture.  Sometimes,  adhesions  of  the 
testicle  to  the  adjacent  visceia,  instead  of  leading  to 
the  formation  of  a  congenital  hernia,  only  prevent  the 
descent  of  the  former  organ.  Cloquet  examined  the 
body  of  an  old  man,  in  which  the  left  testicle  lay  on 
the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles,  connected  to  the  sigmoid 
flexure  of  the  colon,  while  an  inguinal  hernia  existed 
on  the  same  side. — {Recherches,  <?-c.  p.  24.)  Some- 
times, no  protrusion  at  all  happens,  even  though  the 
communication  between  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  ab- 
domen continue  open  in  the  adult  subject,  as  is  par- 
ticularly exemplified  in  a  case  recorded  by  Hessclbach, 
where  such  communication  existed  on  each  side  in  a 
man  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  without  any  hernia. — 
(Med.  Chir.  Zeitung,  1819,  p.  110.  Also,  ./3.  Cooper, 
in  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  173.) 

The  appearance  of  a  hernia  in  very  early  infancy, 
Mr.  Pitt  observes,  will  always  make  it  probable  that  il 
i8  of  this  kind;  but  he  was  not  correct  in  asserting, 
that  in  an  adult  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  his 
rupture  to  be  of  this  sort,  but  his  having  been  afflicted 
with  it  from  his  infancy ;  and  that  there  is  no  external 
mark  or  character  whereby  it  can  be  certainly  distin- 
gjiished  from  one  contained  in  a  common  hernial  sac. 
Thin  Btateincnt  is  erroneous,  inasnnich  as  the  hernia 
congenita  is  attended  with  an  impossibility  of  feeling 
Ihe  testis,  which  part  in  Ihe  common  pcroial  hernia  is 
always  distinguisliablo  under  the  fuiuluH  of  the  hernial 
sac.  The  hernia  congenita,  when  returnable,  "  ought, 
like  all  other  kind-s  of  rn[)tures,  to  be  reduced,  and  con- 
stnntly  kept  up  by  a  proper  bandage;  and  when  at- 
tended with  8ym|)nms  of  stricture,  it  reqiiirf«ihe  name 
chirurgic  aseislance  iw  the  common  hernia." 


Mr.  Pott  notices,  that  •'  in  very  young  children,  » 
piece  of  intestine,  or  omentum,  may  get  pretty  low 
down  in  the  sac,  while  the  testicle  is  still  in  the  groin, 
or  even  within  the  abdomen  In  this  case,  the  appli- 
cation of  a  truss  would  be  highly  improper;  for,  in  the 
latter,  it  might  prevent  the  descent  of  the  testicle  from 
the  belly  into  the  scrotum  ;  in  the  former,  it  must  ne- 
cessarily bruise  and  injure  it,  give  a  great  deal  of  un- 
necessary pain,  and  can  prove  of  no  real  use.  Such- 
bandage,  therefore,  ought  never  to  be  applied  on  a  rup- 
ture in  an  infant,  unless  the  testicle  can  be  fairly  felt  in 
the  scrotum,  after  the  gut  or  caul  is  replaced;  and, 
when  it  can  be  so  felt,  a  truss  can  never  be  put  on  too 
soon."  This  is  also  the  advice  delivered  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper. 

As  Mr.  Pott  has  explained,  an  old  rupture,  originally 
congenital,  is  subject  to  a  stricture  made  by  the  sap 
itself,  as  well  as  to  that  produced  by  the  abdominal 
ring,  or,  as  might  have  been  added,  to  that  caused  by 
the  inner  opening  of  the  inguinal  canal. 

'i'he  fact  he  noticed  several  times,  both  in  the  dead 
and  in  the  living.  "  I  have  seen  (says  he)  such  stric- 
ture made  by  the  sac  of  one  of  these  hernise,  as  pro- 
duced all  those  bad  symptoms  which  render  the  ope- 
ration necessary:  and  I  have  met  with  two  different 
strictures,  at  near  an  inch  distance  from  each  other,  in 
the  body  of  a  dead  boy,  about  fourteen,  one  of  which 
begirt  the  intestine  so  tight  that  I  could  not  disengage 
it  without  dividing  the  sac. 

"  In  this  kind  of  hernia  I  have  also  more  frequently 
found  connexions  and  adhesions  of  the  parts  to  each 
other  than  in  the  common  one;  but  there  is  one  kind 
of  connexion  sometimes  met  with  in  the  congenital 
hernia,  which  can  never  be  found  in  that  which  is  in 
a  common  hernial  sac,  and  which  may  require  all  the 
dexterity  of  an  operator  to  set  free  ;  I  mean  that  of  the 
intestine  with  the  testicle. 

"  If  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  should  be  collected  in 
the  sac  of  a  congenital  hernia,  and,  by  adhesions  and 
connexions  of  the  parts  within,  the  entrance  into  it 
from  the  abdomen  should  be  totally  closed,  (a  case 
which  I  have  twice  seen,)  the  tightness  of  the  tumour, 
the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  testicle,  and  the  fluc- 
tuation of  the  fluid,  may  occasion  it  to  be  mistaken  for 
a  common  hydrocele;  and  if  without  attending  u< 
other  circumstances,  but  trusting  merely  to  the  feel  and 
look  of  the  scrotum,  a  puncture  be  hastily  made,  it 
may  create  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  possibly  do 
fatal  mischief."— (  rTorA^,  vol.  2.) 

Mr.  Pott  also  believed,  that  common  ruptures,  or 
those  in  a  peritoneal  sac,  are  generally  gradually 
formed,  that  is,  they  are  first  inguinal,  and  by  degrees 
become  scrotal ;  but  that  the  congenital  are  seldom  re- 
membered by  the  patient  to  have  been  in  the  groin 
only.  As  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  thicker  than  the  peri- 
toneum, the  contents  of  a  congenital  hernia  are  not  so 
easily  felt  as  those  of  a  common  rupture.  In  children 
the  hernia  generally  contains  intestine  only,  the  omen- 
tum not  being  in  them  sufficiently  long  connnonly  to 
protrude. 

The  sac  of  a  congenital  hernia,  especially  when  the 
case  is  strangulated,  is  every  where  equally  tense, 
{Hesselbach,  p.  36,)  and  below  it  the  testis  cannot  be 
felt. 

The  reader  mnst  not  conclude,  however,  from  the 
above  account,  that  every  rupture  in  children  is  con- 
genital. Mr.  Lawrence  has  related  a  case  of  strangu- 
lated bubonocele,  which  took  place  in  an  infant  only 
fourteen  months  old.— (P.  65,  edit.  3.) 

The  common  inguinal  hernia,  which  first  profrnde* 
at  the  inner  opening  of  the  inguinal  canal,  and  which 
has  the  epigastric  artery  on  the  inner  side  of  its  neck, 
has  been  named  by  Hesselbach  external;  while  th»r 
less  common  instance,  in  which  the  viscera  burst  di- 
rectly through  the  aponeuroses  of  the  transverse  and 
internal  oblique  muscles,  and  pass  directly  out  of  the 
abdominal  ring,  leaving  the  epigastric  artery  on  the 
outer  Bide  of  the  neck  of  the  sac,  is  distinirni.^lied  by 
the  epithet  internal.— i^nat.  Chir.  Jil'handlintg  i^her 
den  Ur sprung  dcr  Leistenbriirhe ;  Wiirzh.  !P»i6..< 
"  The  inguinal  congenital  hernia  (.says Scarpa)  cnniiot 
be  divided  into  external  and  internal ;  il  i.s  t-viilent 
that  it  must  always  be  externa'.,  since  the  r.eck  <>(  the 
tunica  vaginalis  invariably  corresponds  to  the  point,  at 
which  the  sperma'ic  cord  passes  uiuler  the  niHrt;in  or 
Ihe  transverse  muscle.  As  for  oilier  clrnimKiaiicet, 
the  tunica  vaginalis  lies  in  its  whole  couiuo  in  Hie  xame 
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manner  as  the  sac  of  a  common  inguinal  hernia :  liite 
this  it  passes  completely  lhi()U!,'li  the  inguinal  canal 
from  one  end  to  tlie  other,  resting  upon  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  spermatic  cord.  Consequently  it  passes 
between  the  separation  of  tlie  inferior  fibres  of  the  ob- 
liquus  internus,  and  tlie  principal  origin  of  the  ore- 
master  muscle. — (See  Wrisberg,  Syllog.  Comment. 
Jlnat.  p.  23.)  After  coming  out  of  the  rinj:,  as  it  is 
always  united  to  the  spermatic  cord,  it  is  enclosed  in 
the  muscular  and  aponeurotic  sheath  of  the  cremaster 
muscle,  which  accompanies  it  to  the  bott.>m  of  the 
scrotum.  Since  the  tunica  vaginalis,  including  the  dis- 
placed viscera,  enters  the  inguinal  canal  on  the  outside 
of  the  point  at  which  the  spermatic  cord  crosses  the 
epigastric  artery,  it  is  manifest,  that,  as  it  follows  ex- 
actly the  direction  of  this  cord,  it  must  also  cross  the 
artery,  and  remove  it  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  ring,  according  to  tiie  meclianism  already  ex- 
plained in  speaking  of  the  connnon  inguinal  hernia. 
Hence,  the  displacement  of  the  epigastric  artery  con- 
stantly happens  in  the  inguinal  congenital,  just  as  it 
does  in  the  ordinary  external  inguinal  hernia. 

"  But  if  these  two  species  of  inguinal  liernite  liave 
isome  analogy  to  each  other,  in  regard  to  the  parts 
which  constitute  them,  yet  they  present  some  remark- 
able differences.  1.  The  common  inguinal  hernia, 
whether  internal  or  external,  when  it  extends  into  the 
Ecrotum,  cannot  descend  beyond  the  point  at  which  the 
epermatic  vessels  enter  the  testicle.  There  the  cellular 
substance  of  the  spermatic  cord  terminates.  There 
the  hernial  sac  must  also  unavoidably  terminate.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  congenital  hernia,  the  viscera  may 
descend  lower  than  the  testicle,  with  which  they  are 
in  innnediate  contact ;  and,  at  length,  they  even  occupy 
the  situation  of  tiiis  organ,  which  is  then  pushed  n|)- 
wards  and  backwards.  2.  In  the  case  of  a  congenital 
hernia,  the  descent  of  the  viscera  frcmi  the  groin  to  the 
scrotum  commonly  takes  pl.nce  in  a  very  short  lime, 
and  in  some  measure  preci|iiiately:  it  is  much  slower 
and  more  gradual  in  the  ordinary  inguinal  liernia. 
The  reason  of  this  ditierence  is  very  plain.  In  the  first 
case,  the  descent  of  the  testicle,  and  the  formation  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis,  have  opened  and  prepared  the 
way,  which  the  viscera  must  follow  in  forming  a  pro- 
trusion; while,  in  the  second,  the  hernial  sac  cannot 
descend  into  tlie  scrotum,  but  by  gradually  elongating 
the  layers  of  the  cellular  substance  which  joins  it  to 
the  surrounding  parts.  'J'his  fact  is  so  generally 
known,  that  experienced  praclitioneis  consider  the 
promptitude  with  which  the  viscera  have  descended 
from  the  groin  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum,  as  a  cha- 
racteristic sign  of  a  scrotal  congenital  hernia." — 
(Scarpa,  Traits  des  Hernies,  p.  73,  <$-c. ;  Hcsselbach, 
p.  35;  Pott,  Sec.) 

In  the  hernia  congenita  the  spermatic  artery  and 
vein  are  sometimes  on  one  side  of  it,  and  the  vas  de- 
ferens behind  it.  A  preparation,  exhibiting  this  alter- 
ation of  the  cord,  may  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital. 

If  circim)stances  will  admit  of  a  truss  being  applied 
and  worn  in  cases  of  conirenital  hernia,  in  young  sub- 
jects, there  will  be  a  considerable  chance  of  a  radical 
cure  being  effected,  in  consequence  of  the  natural 
propensity  of  the  Of)ening  between  the  abdomen  and 
tunica  v<aginalis  to  become  closed. 

In  the  operation  the  surgeon  has  to  lay  open  the  tu- 
nica vaginalis,  instead  of  a  common  hernial  sac;  but, 
as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  judiciously  recommends,  that 
membrane  should  not  be  opened  low  down;  1st,  be- 
cause a  sufficiency  of  it  should  always  be  left  to  cover 
the  testicle ;  and,  2dly,  because  the  spermatic  artery 
and  vein  are  situated  obliquely  on  the  front  and  lower 
portion  of  the  tumour.  Ho  therefore  directs  three 
inches  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  to  be 
left  undivided.— (See  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  175.)  The 
stricture  is  to  be  divided  on  the  same  principle  as  that 
of  an  ingninal  hernia,  and  much  in  the  same  manner. 
As,  in  a  case  of  congenital  hernia,  the  parts  are  alvvays 
protruded  on  the  outside  of  the  epigastric  artery,  the 
stricture  may  be  safely  divided  towards  the  ilium,  as 
well  as  directly  upwards.— (/.owrencc  on  Ruptures, 
p.  507,  ed.  4.)  According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the 
stricture  is  generally  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the 
abdominal  ring,  except  in  larae  cases,  when  it  is  nearer 
to  it.  The  parts  having  been  reduced,  the  edges  of  the 
wound  are  to  be  immediately  brought  together,  and  re- 
tained so  by  means  of  one  or  two  sutures  and  sticking 


plaster,  which  is  much  preferable  to  the  old  plan  of  s 
plying  dressings  to  the  testicle  and  inside  of  the  tuuii 
vaginalis,  so  as  to  heal  the  part  by  the  gianulati 
process. 

A  new  species  of  hernia  congenita  was  described  I 
the  late  Mr.  Hey,  in  which  a  common  peritoneal  h( 
nial  sac,  co»tai»ing  t!ie  viscera,  is  included  in  the  : 
nica  vaginalis.  It  arises  from  the  jmrts  being  pn 
truded,  after  the  communication  between  the  nbdonifl 
and  tunica  vaginalis  is  closed,  so  that  the  peritoneu]|( 
is  carried  down  along  with  the  intestine,  and  forms  • 
hernial  sac  within  the  tunica  vaginalis.  It  is  evider 
also,  that  such  a  hernia  can  only  be  produced  whi| 
the  original  tunica  vaginalis  remains,  in  the  form  of  4 
bag,  as  high  as  the  ahdominal  ring.  Operators  sUoui 
beaware  of  the  pot^sibility  of  liaviuL'  a  sac  to  divi' 
after  laying  open  ihf  tunica  vaginalis.— (Set  Ne, 
Practical  Ohs.  p.  221 ,  J)r.  Ballivgall,  in  Edin.  M 
.Toarv.  JVo.  87,  p.  464;  and  Hir  Jl.  Cooper's  Work 
Inguinal  Hei-nia,  p.  59.) 

UMBILICAL    HERNIA,    OR    EXOMPHALOtS. 

•'  The  exomphalos,  or  umbilical  rupture,  (says Pot 
is  so  called  from  its  situation,  and  has  (like  other  h« 
nia?)  for  its  general  contents,  a  portion  of  intestine, 
omentum,  or  both.  In  old  umbilical  ruptures  tft 
quantity  of  omentum  is  sometimes  very  great. 
Hanby  says,  that  he  found  two  ells  and  a  half  of  ii 
tesliiie  in  one  of  these,  with  about  a  third  part  of  tfe 
stomach,  all  adhering  together.  Mr.  Gay  and  ^i| 
Nourse  found  the  liver  in  the  sac  of  an  umbilical  he 
Ilia ;  and  Bohnius  says  that  he  did  also.  But  wh<itev^ 
are  the  coiitent><,  they  are  originally  contained  in  tl 
sac,  fornifd  by  the  protrusion  of  the  peritoneum, 
recent  and  small  ruptures  Ibis  sac  is  very  visible  ; 
in  old  and  laige  ones,  it  is  broken  through  at  the  ki 
of  the  navel,  by  the  pressure  and  weight  of  ihn  cti 
tents,  and  is  not  always  to  be  di.'^tinguished  ;  which  j 
the  reason  why  it  has  by  some  been  doubted  whetlii 
this  kind  of  rupture  has  a  hernial  sac  or  not. 

"Infants  are  very  subject  to  this  disease  in  a  smj 
degree,  from  the  separaiicm  of  the  funiculus;  but 
general  they  either  get  rid  of  it  as  they  gather  stieiigt| 
or  are  easily  cured  by  wearing  a  proper  bandage, 
is  of  still  more  consequence  to  get  this  disorder  cm 
in  females,  even  than  in  males,  that  its  return,  whe 
they  are  become  adult  and  pregnant,  may  be  prevented 
as  much  as  po.ssible;  for  at  this  time  it  often  happens, 
from  the  loo  great  distention  of  the  belly,  or  from  un- 
guarded motion  when  the  parts  are  upon  the  stretch. 
During  gestation  it  is  often  very  troublesome,  but  afier 
delivery,  if  the  contents  have  contracted  no  adhesioi^ 
they  will  often  return,  and  may  be  kept  in  their  pla<H 
by  a  pioper  bandage.  ^ 

"  If  such  bandage  was  always  put  on  in  time,  an^ 
worn  constantly,  the  disease  might  in  general  be  kept 
within  moderate  bounds,  and  sonie  of  the  very  terrible 
consequences  which  often  attend  it  might  be  prevented. 
The  woman  who  has  the  smallest  degree  of  if,  and 
who.  from  her  age  and  situation,  has  reason  lo  expect 
children  after  its  appearance,  should  be  particularljL 
careful  to  keep  it  restrained.  ^M 

"  In  some  the  entrance  of  the  sac  is  large,  and  thfl 
parts  easily  reducible;  in  others  they  are  difficult,  anfl 
in  some  absolutely  irreducible.  Of  the  last  kind  many 
have  been  suspended  for  years  in  a  proper  bag,  and 
have  given  little  or  no  trouble.  They  who  are  afflicted 
with  this  disorder,  who  are  advanced  in  life,  and  in 
whom  it  is  large,  are  generally  subject  to  colics,  diar- 
rhoeas, and,  if  the  intestinal  canal  be  at  all  obstructed, 
to  very  troublesome  vomiting.s.  (Hence,  patients  are 
often  supposed  to  labour  under  a  stricture  when  they 
really  do  not.)  It  therefore  behooves  such  to  take  creat 
care  lo  keep  that  tube  as  clean  and  free  as  possible, 
and  neither  to  eat  or  drink  any  thing  likely  to  make 
any  disturbance  in  that  part." — (Pott  on  Ruptures^ 
vol.2.) 

Authors  who  have  published  since  the  timeof  thl< 
celebrated  surgeon,  have  not  added  much  to  the  stocJl 
of  information  which  he  led,  concerning  the  exomi>ha 
los.    The  writings  of  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Scarpa,  (7rait4] 
dcs  Hernies,  p.  327,)  and  all  the  most  accurate  moderns 
confirm  the  fact  described  by  Pott,  that  in  the  nmliilin  " 
rupture  there  is  a  hernial  sac,  just  as  in  other  instancesl 
of  hernijB.  Every  one  acquainted  with  nnatoiny  knows,^ 
that  behind  the  opening  in  thp  linea  alba  at  the  um- 
bilicus, the  peritoneum  is  complete,  and  consequenllf  1 
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nUHt  protrude  along  with  the  viscera  in  cases  of  exom- 
phalos.  In  the  only  two  cases  which  Sir  A.  Cooper  has 
wen  of  a  deficiency  of  the  sac,  the  ineinbraiie  had  been 
partially  absorbed,  or  lacernted,  so  as  to  allow  the  pro- 
trusion of  its  contents,  and  threaten,  from  this  cause,  a 
double  stricture.  Similar  appearances,  less  closely  in- 
spected, probably  gave  rise  to  llie  opinion  so  firmly 
maintained  by  Dionis,  De  la  Faye,  Garengeot,  and  J. 
L.  Petit,  that,  in  the  umbilical  hernia,  the  peritoneum 
was  always  lacerated,  and  there  was  no  hernial  sac. 
According  to  Bichat,  early  infancy  is  most  subject  to 
the  umbilical  hernia,  strictly  .so  called,  in  which  the 
parts  protrude  through  the  navel ;  while  the  other  pe- 
riods of  life  are  njore  liable  to  false  nmbilical  hernis, 
or  such  as  arise  in  the  vicinity  of  the  umbilicus. — 
{(Euvres  C/dr.  de  Desault,  t.  2,  p.  315) 

Besides  a  true  hernial  sac,  the  exomphalos  is  also 
covered  by  a  more  superficial  expansion,  consisting  of 
condensed  cellular  substance.  In  operating,  however, 
a  surgeon  should  always  cut  with  great  caution;  for 
the  integuments  and  hernial  sac  in  front  of  the  tumour 
are  inseparably  adherent;  and  sometimes,  in  large 
cases,  when  an  absorption  of  part  of  the  sac  has  been 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  bowels,  they  are  even 
found  adherent  to  the  integuments. 

Pregnant  women,  and  dropsical  and  corpulent  sub- 
jects, are  peculiarly  liable  to  the  exomphalos.  In  adults, 
when  there  is  intestine  in  the  sac,  there  is  almost  al 
ways  omentum.  The  transverse  arch  of  the  colon  is 
observed  to  be  particularly  often  contained  in  umbilical 
hernia,  but  the  small  intestines  are  not  unfrequently 
protruded:  and  even  the  ccecum  has  been  found  in  a 
rupture  at  the  navel. — (See  Lawrence  on  Ruptures, 
p.  454, 455,  ed.  4.) 

In  the  true  umbilical  hernia,  the  stricture  is  made  by 
the  tendinous  opening  in  the  linca  alba.  Let  us  next 
consider  the  umbilical  hernia  in  the  three  particular 
forms  in  wliich  it  has  been  noticed  by  the  latest 
writers. 

CONGENITAL  VMBILICAL  HERNIA. 

Dr.  Hamilton  has  met  with  about  two  cases  of  this 
kind  annually  for  the  space  of  seventeen  years;  and 
Ihey  strictly  deserve  the  epithet  congenital,  as  they  ap- 
pear at  birth.  The  funis  ends  in  a  sort  of  bag,  con- 
taining some  of  the  viscera,  which  pass  out  of  the  ab- 
domen through  an  aperture  in  the  situation  of  the 
navel.  Tlie  swelling  is  not  covered  with  skin,  so  that 
the  contents  of  the  hernia  can  be  seen  through  the 
thin  distended  covering  of  the  cord.  The  disease  is 
owing  to  a  preternatural  deficiency  in  the  abdominal 
muscles,  and  the  hope  of  cure  nmst  be  regulated  by  the 
size  of  the  malformation,  and  quantity  of  viscera  pro- 
truded. 

The  plans  of  cure  proposed  consist  of  the  employ- 
ment of  a  ligature,  or  of  a  bandage.  The  latter  seems 
preferable,  and  was  practised  by  Mr.  Hey,  as  follows: 
having  reduced  the  intestine,  he  desired  an  assistant  to 
hold  the  funis  compressed  sufficiently  near  the  abdo- 
men to  keep  the  bowel  from  returning  into  the  hernial 
eac. 

"  I  procured  (says  he)  some  piaster  spread  upon 
leather,  cut  into  circular  pieces,  and  laid  upon  one 
another  in  a  conical  form.  This  compress  I  placed 
upon  the  navel,  after  I  had  brought  the  skin  on  each 
side  of  the  aperture  into  contact,  and  had  laid  one  of 
the  lips  a  little  over  the  other.  I  then  put  round  the 
child's  abdomen  a  linen  belt;  and  placed  upon  the 
navel  a  thick,  circular,  quilted  pad,  formed  about  two 
inches  from  one  extremity  of  the  belt. 

"  This  bandage  kept  the  intestine  securely  within 
the  abdomen,  and  was  renewed  occasionally.  The 
funis  was  separated  about  a  week  after  birth ;  and  at 
the  expiration  ol  a  fortnight  from  that  time  the  aper- 
ture at  the  navel  was  so  far  contracted,  that  the  crying 
of  the  child,  when  the  bandage  was  removed,  did  not 
cause  the  least  protrusion.  I  thought  it  proper,  how- 
ever, to  continue  the  use  of  the  bandage  a  little  while 
longer.  A  small  substance,  like  funuous  flesh,  pro- 
jected, after  the  funis  had  dropped  oflT,  about  half  an 
inch  from  the  bottom  of  that  depression  which  the 
navel  forms.  A  dossil  of  lint  spread  with  ccrat.  e 
lapirifi  caliminari,  and  aasisted  by  the  pressure  of  the 
tandnire.  brought  on  a  complete  cicatrization."  — 
(P.  227.) 

This  gentleman  has  related  another  example,  in 
ivhicii  tlie  intestines  were  quite  uncovered   and  ih- 
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flamed,  the  sac  having  burst  in  delivery.  The  parta 
were  reduced;  but  the  child  died —(See  also  G.  A 
Fried  de  Fatu  fntestinis  plane  vudis  extra  Abdomen 
propendentibus  nato.     Argent.  1760.)     [See  p.  38.] 

CMBIMCAL   HERNIA   IN    CHILDREN. 

The  umbilical  hernia,  which  is  sometimes  fornied  in 
the  tceius,  from  causes  difiicult  of  explanation,  takeg 
place,  in  other  instances,  at  the  nmrnent  of  delivery; 
and  then,  as  Sabatier  remarks,  sluiuld  it  be  tied  by 
mistake  with  the  funis,  deaili  would  be  the  conse- 
quence. Mdst  frequently,  however,  it  is  not  till  the 
second,  third,  or  fourth  month  afterbirth  that  the  dis- 
ease occurs;  and  the  numerous  cases  collected  by  De- 
sault prove  that,  of  ten  infants  attacked  with  this  her- 
nia nine  become  afflicted  at  the  periods  just  mentioned. 
The  umbilicus,  still  open,  now  begins  to  coniraci:, 
so  as  to  close  the  cicatrix,  which  soon  (oriiis  an  obsta- 
cle capable  of  preventing  a  protrusion  of  the  viscera. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  repeated  crying  of  the  child 
propels  the  viscera  through  the  opening,  and  thus  the 
closure  of  the  cicatrix  of  the  navel  is  prevented.  By 
degrees  the  umbilical  ring  becomes  more  and  more 
dilated,  the  quantity  of  protruded  bowel  increases, 
and  thus  a  tumour  arises,  which,  from  being  of  trivial 
size  at  first,  at  length  attains  the  size  of  an  ej-g,  or 
large  walnut,  and  |)feseiits  itself  with  all  the  charac- 
teiistic  marks  of  a  hernia. 

The  presence  of  a  piece  of  intestine  and  omentum  in 
the  tumour,  keeps  the  umbilicus  open,  and  opposes  the 
continual  tendency  which  it  has  to  close  Such  teu- 
dency,  however,  being  sometimes  superior  to  the  re- 
sistance of  the  protruded  parts,  forces  them  back  into 
the  abdomen,  obliterates  the  opening  through  which 
they  pa-sseil,  and  thus  the  spontaneous  cure  of  the 
lunbilical  hernia  in  children  is  accomplished.  Two 
cases  illustrative  of  this  fact  are  related  by  liichat. — 
((Euvres  Chir.  de  Desault,  t.%  p.  31H.) 

Nature,  however,  does  not  effect  niany  such  cures, 
and  when  the  case  is  left  to  her  alone,  she  not  only 
fails  in  bringing  about  a  radical  cure,  but  gradually 
renders  it  impossible.  In  short,  the  propensity  of  the 
opening  to  close  diminishes,  and  is  lost  as  the  subject 
grows  older. 

Thu.s,  the  nmbilical  hernia  of  children  seems  to  be 
essentially  different  from  that  of  adults,  in  the  tendency 
of  the  aperture  to  contract.  Hence  the  ease  of  effecting 
a  radical  cure  in  children,  and  the  almost  utter  impos- 
sibility of  doing  so  in  adults.  In  the  former,  it  is 
enough  to  keep  the  intestines  from  protruding,  and  the 
opening  becomes  of  itself  obliterated;  in  the  latter, 
the  opening  always  remains,  whether  the  bowels  con- 
tinue in  it  or  not.  This  indisposition  of  the  aperture 
to  contract  in  the  adult,  also  frequently  depends  upoa 
the  protrusion  not  being  through  the  umbilical  ring 
itself,  but  through  a  fissure  in  the  vicinity  of  it,  not 
endued  with  the  same  natural  tendency  to  close,  which 
the  umbilicus  possesses  in  young  subjects.  In  fact,  it 
would  appear  from  the  observations  of  Scarpa,  that 
unless  a  grown  up  person  has  had  the  protrusion  from 
infancy,  it  never  occurs  exactly  through  the  umbilical 
ring  itself. 

The  means  of  curing  the  umbilical  hernia  of  children, 
are  compression  and  the  ligature.  The  former  is  the 
most  modern ;  the  latter  the  most  ancient  treatment, 
as  it  is  mentioned  by  Celsus.  The  design  of  both  is 
the  same,  viz.  to  prevent  the  lodgment  of  the  protruded 
viscera  in  the  opening  of  the  umbilicus,  and  thus 
facilitate  the  approximation  of  its  sides.  To  accom- 
plish this  end,  the  ligature  retrenches  the  hernial  sac 
and  skin  pushed  before  it ;  and  by  the  union  of  the  cut 
parts  a  cicatrix  is  produced,  which  hinders  the  pro- 
trusion of  the  viscera.  At  the  sanie  time,  the  sides  of 
the  opening  obeying  their  natural  tendency,  compres- 
sion closes  the  deficiency  or  opening,  in  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen,  hinders  the  protrusion  of  t..e  bowels. 
Slid  keeps  these  parts  from  resisting  the  contraction 
of  the  sac.  Desault  remarks,  that  though  compression 
occasions  no  pain,  it  is  irksome,  duritig  the  great  length 
of  time  its  employment  is  necessary.  The  ligature  (h«* 
says)  produces  momentary  pain;  but  it  is  not  al  all 
irksome,  atid  it  effects  in  a  few  days,  what  compres- 
sion, when  successful,  accomplishes  in  several  months 
In  one  plan,  long  and  contiimed  attention  is  requisite, 
and  if  its  employment  be  ordy  for  a  short  time  ne 
glected,  the  previous  effect  becomes  almost  dc»>troyed. 
The  other  method  always  accomplishes  iu  object  wiUt 
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certainty,  independently  of  tlie  crying  of  the  child,  and 
the  care  of  i:s  aitentlants.  When  comjiression  is 
adopted,  it  is  executed  either  by  means  ol  a  flat  coni- 
pretss  applied  to  tlie  oi)euing,  and  wliicli  does  not  enter 
it,  or  else  by  means  of  some  round  or  oval  body,  eucli 
as  a  ball  of  wax,  a  nutmeg,  &c.  adapted  to  the  shape 
of  the  ajHjrture,  and,  as  Plainer  and  Ricliler  (in  Jiis 
Treatise  on  Hernia)  advise,  contniually  Itept  witiiiii 
the  opening.  In  tlie  first  case,  Bicliat  argues,  thai  if 
the  bandage  be  exactly  a;  plied,  the  skin  and  sac  will 
form  a  fold  in  tlie  aperture  of  the  navel,  hinder  its 
closure,  and  operate  in  the  same  manner,  from  without 
inwards,  as  the  protruded  intestines  did  Irom  within 
outwards.  In  the  second  case,  he  observes,  the  foreign 
body  being  dei)ressed  into,  and  maintained  in  the  open- 
ing, will  occair'ion,  notwithstanding  what  Richter  says, 
the  same  inconveniences,  and,  in  a  more  striking  man- 
ner, similar  consequences.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  ligature  is  employed,  the  sac  and  skin  of  the 
tuntour  are  removed,  while  the  opening  remains  free, 
and  nothing  prevents  its  obliteration,  lii  this  method, 
the  omentum  can  never  protrude  outwards;  but  in  the 
other,  if  the  compression  should  ever  be  inexact,  the 
parts  slip  out  again,  above  or  below,  and  the  disorder 

{)re vails  on  one  side  of  the  useless  application.  'I'he 
igature  is  also  commended  as  producing  an  adhesion 
of  the  sides  of  the  opening,  either  to  each  other,  or  the 
adjacent  parts.  This  adhesive  process  arises  from  the 
inflammation  excited,  and  occasions  a  degree  of  firm- 
ness not  producible  by  any  other  mode  of  cure.  De- 
eault's  method,  whicJi  much  resembles  thatof  Saviard, 
is  described  by  Bichat. 

The  child  nnist  be  placed  on  its  back,  with  its  thighs 
a  little  bent,  and  its  head  inclined  towards  the  chest. 
TJie  surgeon  is  to  reduce  the  protruded  parts,  and  to 
hold  them  so  with  his  finger,  at  the  same  lime  that  lie 
raises  the  hernial  sac,  and  rubs  its  sides  between  his 
fingers,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  there  is  nothing  conta  ned 
in  it.  Being  certain  that  the  parts  which  he  lift.fup 
are  only  the  skin  and  sar,  he  is  to  direct  an  assistant 
to  surround  their  base  several  times  with  a  waxed 
ligature  of  middling  size,  each  turn  being  tied  with  a 
double  knot,  in  such  a  manner  as  only  to  occasion 
little  pain.  The  tumour  thus  tied,  is  to  be  covered 
with  lint,  which  is  to  be  supporurd  with  one  or  two 
compresses,  and  a  circular  bandage,  secured  with  a 
»capulary.  By  the  following  day,  a  slight  swelling 
has  commonly  taken  place  in  the  constricted  parts. 

On  the  second  or  third  day  the  parts  shrink,  and 
then  the  ligature  becomes  loose,  so  that  a  fresli  one 
must  now  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first, 
taking  care  to  draw  it  a  little  more  tightly.  The  sen- 
sibility of  the  parts  increased  by  the  inflammation, 
which  the  constriction  of  the  ligature  has  already  pro- 
duced, usually  renders  this  second  ligature  more  pain- 
ful. After  the  operatirm,  the  same  dressings  as  at  first 
are  to  be  applied.  The  tumour  soon  becomes  dis- 
coloured, livid,  and  smaller.  A  thiid  ligature  put  on 
in  the  same  way  as  the  preceding  ones,  entirely  oh 
structs  the  circulation  in  it.  The  part  turns  black  and 
flaccid,  and  commonly  fails  off  on  the  eighth  or  tenth 
day.  A  small  ulcer  is  left,  which,  being  properly 
dressed,  very  soon  heals,  and  leaves  a  cicatrix  suf- 
ficiently etrong  to  resist  the  impulse  occasioned  by 
coughi!ig,or  other  cflbrls  of  the  abdominal  nmscles.  For 
two  or  three  months,  however,  after  the  operation,  the 
child  should  wear  a  circular  bandage,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent, with  still  giealer  certainly,  the  viscera  from  being 
propelled  against  the  cicatrix,  so  as  to  interrupt  the 
process  of  nature,  which  is  now  producing  a  giadiial 
closure  of  the  umliiiical  opening.  Numerous  cases 
might  here  lie  adduced  in  confirmation  of  the  above 
practice;  butseveinl  (nine)  are  already  published  in 
tho  Parisian  Chiruigical  Journal. 

One  may  doubt  (says  Sabatier),  quoting  the  article 
in  the  Journal,  where  De.sault  treats  of  the  |»resent 
di!?eise,  whether  the  infants  got  rid  of  the  hernia,  as  it 
might  have  returned  some  lime  afterward.  To  this 
observation  Bichat  replies,  that  nnmerou.-*  facts  remove 
the  doubt;  for  several  of  the  subjects  were  brouuht  to 
Desauli's  public  consultation  for  other  diseases,  a  long 
while  after  they  had  been  operated  upon,  and  the 
great  number  of  students  who  examined  them,  all 
acknowledged  lliat  the  ring  was  completely  obliter- 
ated, and  there  was  no  impulse  oi  the  viscera  in 
coughing,  sneezing,  &.c.  Other  children,  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  surgeons  of  tlie  HAlel  Dieu,  remained 


perfectly  cured,  and  Bichat  was  acquainted  with  <« 
yotiiig  subjects  on  whom  the  operation  had  been  pe 
foimed  four  years,  and  they  had  had  no  relapse. 

In  young  infants  the  operation  almost  constant! 
an8we!ed;"'but  in  proportion  as  their  age  increase 
it  was  found  to  be  less  certain.  Bichat  lelates  thr€ 
cases  which  tend  to  prove,  that  success  may  be  con 
pletely  obtained  at  the  age  of  a  year  and  a  half;  thi 
the  cure  is  difficult  when  the  child  is  four  years  old 
and  impossible  when  it  is  nine.— (See  (Euvres  Chir.t 
Uesault,  t.  2,  p.  315,  S,'c.) 

Mr.  Pott  notices  the  jjlan  of  -suring  the  exomphalo 
with  the  ligature,  and  expresses  himself  strong] 
against  the  practice  in  general.  To  aduhs  the  plan 
not  applicable,  particularly  when  the  tumour  is  largi 
Mr.  I'ott  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  compression, 
he  observes,  that  in  young  subjects  and  small  hernia 
a  bandage  worn  a  proper  time,  generally  prove 
perfect  cure. — {^Vul.  2.) 

Anxious  that  this  work  should  he  strictly  impartia 

I  next  proceed  to  relate  what  has  been  more  recenti 
urged  against  the  employment  of  the  ligature  for  tb 
cuie  of  the  umbilical  hernia  in  children. 

'J'he  incessant  care  that  a  bandage  requires,  eith« 
to  keep  it  clean,  or  to  make  it  always  keep  up  th 
proper  degree  of  pressure,  renders  its  employmen 
difficult  in  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes.  Scarp 
expresses  his  ojiinion,  that  Ihis  was  what  induced 
saiilt  to  revive  the  operation  for  the  umbilical  hernil 
by  the  ligature,  nearly  such  as  is  described  by  Celsua 
an  opeialion  (continues  Scarpa)  which  a  long  whWi 
since,  and  for  good  reasons,  was  altogether  abandoned 
Desault  himself  has  put  some  restrictions  to  the  era 
ployment  of  the  ligature,  since  he  observes,  that  thi| 
method  docs  not  radically  cure  the  umbilical  hern| 
of  children  arrived  at  the  age  of  four  years ;  and 
even  in  the  youngest  children,  a  radical  cure  canr 
be  effected  by  the  ligature,  unless  a  methodical  com- 
pression of  the  navel,  by  means  of  a  bandage,  be  kept 
up  immediately  after  the  operation,  and  for  two 
thiee  months.  It  is  perhaps  to  the  omission  of  tJ 
last  means,  thiit  a  relapse  is  to  be  ascribed  in  sever 
of  the  children  operated  upon  by  Desault.  "  Desan 
avott  reviis  en  vigneur  la  ligature  tovtbie  en  disnitvde. 

II  s'abusoit  sur  sa  valeur ;  et  il  n'est  pas  difficile  d'en 
convoitre  la  cause.  Tovs  Ics  evfans  qu^il  opiroitd 
iH6tel-Dteu  sortoiait  guirisy  etiCyrevtvoient  plus . 
on  regardoit  alors  comme  radicale  une  guirison  mo- 
mentanie." — {Richr.rand,  J^Tosogruphie  Chir.  t.  2,  j 
453.)  •'  I  have  carefully  watched  (says  Scarpa)  tl 
immediate  effects,  and  the  more  or  less  remote  cc 
sequences  of  tying  the  umbilical  hernia,  either  slmpl] 
or  by  means  of  a  needle  and  double  ligature;  am 
after  a  consideiable  number  of  such  cases,  I  believe  I 
can  assert,  that  ihis  operation,  howsoever  performed,  is 
vol  always  exempt  from  grave  and  sometimes  danger- 
ous accidents.  I  can  also  add,  that  it  never  procures 
a  truly  radical  cure,  unless  the  cicatrix,  occasioned  bp 
it  in  the  umbilical  region,  be  submitted  for  some  month* 
to  a  methodical  and  uninterrupted  compression.  It  ig 
not  so  uncommon  as  some  surgeons  pretend,  to  tee 
arise,  after  the  application  of' the  ligature,  a  fever 
attended  with  symptoms  of  most  violent  irritation,  and 
acute  sufferings,  which  cause  incessant  crying,  and 
sometimes  cojivulsions-  The  nicer,  which  is  product^ 
by  the  detachment  of  the  swelling,  is  always  very  larg^ 
and  difficult  to  heal.  Every  now  and  then  it  ^rconuB 
painful  and  emits  fungous  granulations,  even  though 
dre.-ised  with  dry  applications. 

"Latterly  it  has  been  explained  by  a  celebrated 
surgeon  {Palatta  Memor.  del'  Instituto,  torn.  2,  part  1), 
that  the  umbilical  vein  and  tiie  suspensory  ligament  of 
the  liver  beins  included  in  the  ligature  of  the  umbilical 
hernia,  the  inflammation  which  oricinates  in  these 
parts  may,  peihap.«,  in  certain  cases,  be  communicated 
to  the  liver,  so  as  to  put  the  child's  life  in  great  dangen 
When,  in  consequence  of  the  ligature,  hymptonis 
violent  irritation  come  on,  they  are<!rdinaiilyatlribut« 
to  certain  individual  circumstancefi,  such  as  extrein 
.'^ensibiliiy,  or  a  particular  dis[M)8itinn  to  spasm.  Henc^ 
it  is  believed,  that  they  should  be  considered  as  excep 
tions  which  do  not  exclude  the  general  rule,  and  prov! 
nothing  again.sl  the  ntiliiy  of  the  operation.  But  ho» 
(.says  Scaipa)  can  the  snrceon  ascertain  the  existeiu 
or  nonexistence  of  these  individual  dispositions,  in  it 
children  upon  which  he  is  lo  operate?  Assuredlj 
those  subjects  in  wliich  I  have  had  occasion  lo  not 
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the  above  accidents,  enjoyed,  before  Ujc  operation, 
perfect  healtii  in  every  respect. 

"  Wliatever  proce*<  be  adopted  for  tying  the  umbili- 
cal hernia,  it  is  evident  that  the  tiunotir  can  only  be 
constricted  as  far  as  a  little  way  on  this  side  of  the 
aponeurotic  ring  of  the  unibiliciw,  whence  it  follows, 
that  the  integuments  must  always  remain  profninenl 
and  relaxed  for  a  certain  extent,  at  the  front  and  cir- 
cumference of  this  opening.  Also,  after  the  separa- 
tion of  the  strangulated  portion,  there  necessarily  re- 
mains under  the  cicatrix,  a  portion  of  the  hernial  sac, 
and  of  the  loose  integuments  which  covered  it ;  and  as 
Ihe  cicatrix  itself  never  acquires  sufficient  firmness  to 
resist  the  impulse  of  the  vi.scera,  which  tend  to  insi- 
nuate themselves  into  the  remains  of  the  liernial  .sac, 
Ihe  hernia  sooner  or  later  reappears,  and  in  a  short 
time  becomes  larger  than  it  was  before  the  operation. 
If  the  subject  is  a  little  girl,  it  may  be  aj>i»rehen(ied  that 
the  first  pregnancy  will  cause  a  recurrence  of  tiie  her- 
nia; for,  it  is  known  that  during  gestation  the  external 
cicatrix  of  the  umbilicus  is  considerably  distended,  and 
much  disposed  to  give  way." 

Scarpa  then  noiices,  that "  after  the  separation  of  the 
tumour,  there  always  remains  between  the  aponeuro- 
tic ring  of  the  navel  and  the  integuments  a  small  ca- 
vity formed  by  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac ;  a  cavity 
into  which  the  viscera  begin  to  insinuate  themselves 
after  the  operation,  so  as  ro  hinder  the  complete  con- 
traction of  the  umbilical  ring.  The  demonstration  of 
what  I  have  advanced  is,  in  some  mea.sure,  to  be  found 
in  the  old  method  of  operating  for  the  inguinal  hernia, 
not  in  a  strangulated  state,  by  the  ligature  of  the  her- 
nial sac  and  spermatic  cord.  Most  of  the  hernise  ope- 
rated upon  by  this  barbarous  process  were  subject  to 
relapses,  because,  in  all  probability,  the  cicatrix  was  not 
sufficiently  firm  to  resist  the  impulse  of  the  viscera, 
which  entered  the  remains  of  the  hernial  sac.  In  the 
same  manner,  after  the  common  operation  for  the  stran- 
gulated inguinal  hernia,  although  the  cicatrix  is  formed 
very  near  the  ring,  there  is  no  prudent  surgeon  who 
does  not  advise  the  patient  to  wear  a  bandage  the  rest 
of  his  life,  observation  liaving  proved  that  the  hernia 
is  still  liable  to  recur. 

"  The  experience  of  several  ages  leaves  no  doubt, 
that  compression  alone  is  an  extremely  efficacious  me- 
thod of  radically  curing  the  umbilical  hernia  of  young 
subjects.  It  is  attended  with  no  risk,  and,  provided  it 
be  executed  with  the  requisite  caution,  it  is  hardly  ever 
necessary  to  continue  it  longer  than  two  or  three 
months  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  complete  cure. 
On  the  other  side,  if  it  be  clearly  proved  by  all  that  I 
have  been  observing,  that  the  ligature  never  accom- 
plishes a  perfect  cure  without  compression,  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  it  cannot  be  at  all  advantageous  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor,  since  a  bandage  cannot  be  dispensed 
with.  It  may  be  said,  that,  in  general,  it  does  not 
shorten  the  treatment;  for,  in  the  most  successful 
cases,  the  ulcer  caused  by  it  is  not  healed  in  less  tlian  a 
month,  and,  in  order  to  make  the  cure  certain,  an  exact 
compression  must  afterward  be  kept  up,  by  means  of 
a  bandage,  two  months  longer.  It  has  already  been 
stated,  that  tiiree  months  are  ordinarily  sufficient  for 
obtaining  a  radical  cure  by  the  mere  employment  of  a 
compressive  bandage." — (Scarpa.  Traite  des  Hernies, 
;».  .•J44-349.) 

M.  Girard  pub'.i.^hed  a  memoir  on  the  umbilical  her- 
nia of  children,  which  was  read  to  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  Lyons  in  May,  1811,  and  the  object  of  which 
was  to  recommend  compression  as  an  effectual  means 
of  cure.  The  arguments  used  were  very  similar  to 
those  adduced  by  Scarpa.  In  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion, M,  earlier  affirmed,  that  he  had  seen  many 
children  opnraled  upon  by  Default,  who  were  not 
cured  of  their  hernia:.— (See  Journ.  Gin.  de  Mid.  «.41, 
1811.) 

The  subject  was  afterward  taken  up  by  the  Medical 
Society  of  Paris,  and  the  result  of  the  debate  wa«,  that 
the  employment  of  the  ligature  ousht  to  be  rejected. 
1.  IJecHiisp  the  cur«  of  umbilical  hernial  is  often  ac- 
complished by  nature  alonn.  2.  Recausc  compression, 
either  alone  or  niiled  by  tonic  remedieo,  always  suc- 
ceeds. 3.  Because  the  op^raiion  of  the  li|rature  de- 
serves the  triple  reproach  of  being  painful,  and  noi 
free  from  danger,  if  unfortunately  a  piece  uf  Intestine 
should  chance  to  be  included  in  the  litiaturt;;  of  not 
succeeding  In  general,  except  with  the  assiiitance  of 
compreacion;  and  of  being  sometimes  uselemly  prac- 


tised,  as  Desault  himself  gives  us  instances  of.  Ac 
cording  to  M.  Cayol,  the  insufficiency  of  the  ligature 
was  long  since  acknowledged  by  Sabatier,  Lassuo, 
Ilicherand,  &c. 

The  treatnient  by  compression  is  universally  prefer 
red  by  British  surgeons. 

UMBILICAL  HERNIA  IN  ADULT  SUBJECTS. 

This  case  is  to  be  treated  on  the  principles  common 
to  all  ruptures.  When  reducible,  :he  parts  should  be 
kept  up  with  a  bandage  or  truss :  which  plan,  however, 
in  grown  up  persons,  affi)rds  no  hope  of  a  radical  cure. 
Mr.  Hey  has  described  some  very  good  trusses  for  the 
e.xomphalos,  which  are  applicable  to  children,  when 
compression  is  preferred,  as  well  as  to  adult  subjects. 
One  was  invented  by  the  late  Mr.  Marrison,an  inge- 
nious mechanic  at  l^eeds. 

"  It  consists  of  two  pieces  of  thin  elastic  steel,  which 
surround  tiie  sides  of  the  abdomeOj  and  nearly  meet 
behind.  At  their  anterior  extremity  they  form  con- 
jointly an  oval  ring,  to  one  side  of  which  is  fastened  a 
spring  of  steel  of  the  form  represented.  At  the  end  of 
this  spring  is  placed  the  pad  or  bolster  that  presses  ujwa 
the  hernia.  By  the  elasticity  of  this  spring,  the  hernia 
is  repressed  in  every  position  of  the  body,  and  is  there- 
by retained  constantly  within  the  abdomen.  A  piece 
of  calico  or  jean  is  fastened  to  each  side  of  the  oval 
ring,  having  a  continued  loop  at  its  edge,  through 
which  a  piece  of  tape  is  put,  that  may  be  tied  behind 
the  body.  This  contrivance  helps  to  preserve  the  in- 
strument steady  in  its  proper  situation."— (Procticaf 
Obs.  in  Surgery,  p.  231.)  A  nd,  in  the  second  edition  of 
the  preceding  work,  another  truss  for  the  exomphalos  is 
described,  the  invention  of  Mr.  England,  of  Leeds ; 
but,  as  some  account  is  given  of  this  instrument,  with 
an  engraving,  in  the  last  editions  of  the  First  Lines  of 
SuTffcry,  I  shall  not  here  repeat  the  description. 

When  the  exomphalos  is  irreducible  and  large,  the 
tumour  must  be  supported  with  bandages. 

It  is  observed  by  Scarpa,  that  the  umbilical  hernia^ 
and  those  of  the  linea  alba,  are  less  subject  to  be  stran- 
gulated than  the  inguinal  and  femoral  hernia; ;  but 
that,  when  they  are  unfortunately  affected  with  stran 
gulation,  the  symptoms  are  more  intense,  and  gangrene 
comes  on  more  rapidly,  than  in  every  other  species  of 
rupture.  If  the  operations  be  performed,  the  event  is 
frequently  unfavourable,  because  it  is  generally  done 
too  late.  Tliis  practical  fact  is  proved  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  most  celebrated  surgeons  of  every  age. 
"  //  est  certain  (says  Dionis)  que  de  cette  opiration  it 
en  pirit  plus  qu'il  n'en  richappeJ" — Cours  d'  Opera- 
tions, p.  98,  ed.  1777,  avec  les  notes  de  La  Faye.)  He 
also  adds,  that  they  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  af- 
flicted with  an  exomphalos,  should  rather  dispense 
with  their  shirt,  than  a  bandage.  Heister  says  nearly 
the  same  thing. — {Instit.  Chirurg.  t.  2,  cay.  94.) 

When  the  omentum  alone  is  strangulated  in  the  ex- 
omphalos, or  hernia  of  the  linea  alba,  observation 
proves  that  the  symptoms  are  not  less  intense  than 
when  the  intestine  is  also  incarcerated.  There  is  this 
difference,  however,  that  wiien  the  omentum  alone  is 
strangulated,  only  nausea  occurs,  and,  if  vomiting 
should  likewise  take  place,  it  is  lees  frequent  and  vio- 
lent than  when  the  bowel  itself  is  strangulated.  In 
the  first  case,  the  stools  are  hardly  ever  entirely  sup- 
pressed. The  proximity  of  the  stomach  is,  no  doubt^ 
the  reason  why  the  strangulation  of  the  omentum  in 
the  umbilical  hernia  occasions  far  more  intense 
symptoms  of  sympathetic  irritation  than  the  strangu- 
lation of  the  same  visciis  in  the  inguinal  or  crural 
hernia. 

Here  the  operation  is  not  only  always  necessary,  but 
urgently  required.  It  is  not  materially  dilferetit  from 
that  wliich  is  practir^ed  for  strangulated  inguinal  and 
crural  hernias;  but,  in  general,  it  demands  g  oatercir- 
cimispection  on  account  of  the  connexion,  or  intimate 
adhesiims,  which  frequently  exist  between  Ihe  integu 
ments  and  hernial  sac,  and  also  the  adhe.^ions  which 
often  prevail  between  the  latter  part  and  Ihe  omentum 
which  it  contains.  'J'he  situation  of  the  intestine, 
which  is  frequently  covered  by,  and  enveloped  in,  the 
omentum,  is  another  circumstance  de.«erviii!?  enmeat 
attention.— (.Scarpa,  Traiti dr.s  Hrmie.i,p.^(il,'JG2.) 

Mr.  Poll  is  not  such  an  advocate  as  Scarpa  for  the 
early  performance  of  the  operation  in  cases  of  exom- 
phaios:  "The  umbilical,  like  the  ingiiinalhernlH,  Iwr 
comes  the  Hubjecl  of  chlrurglc  operation,  when  Ib^ 
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parts  are  not  reducible  by  the  hand  only,  and  are  so 
bound  as  to  produce  bad  gyrnptoms.  But  tliongh  I 
have  in  i''c  inguinal  and  scrotal  lieniiEE  advised  ilie 
early  use  of  the  knife,  I  cannot  piesH  it  so  niucli  in  this : 
the  sdccess  of  it  is  very  rare,  and  I  should  make  it  the 
last  remedy.  Indeed,  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe, 
that  the  bad  symptoms  which  attend  these  cases  art- 
most  frequently  owing  lo  disorders  in  the  intestinal 
canal,  and  not  so  ofien  to  a  stricture  made  on  it  at  the 
navel,  as  is  supposed.  I  do  not  say  that  the  laiter  does 
not  sometimes  happen ;  it  certainly  does;  butitisofien 
believed  to  be  the  case  when  it  is  not. 

"  When  the  operation  becomes  necessary,  it  consists 
in  dividing  the  skin  and  hernial  sac  in  such  manner  as 
shall  set  the  intestine  free  from  strictuw?,  and  enable  the 
surgeon  to  return  it  into  the  abdomen," — (.Pottun  Rup- 
tures.) 

The  rest  of  the  conduct  of  the  surgeon  is  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  usual  principles. 

The  division  of  the  stricture  is  properly  recommend- 
ed to  be  made  directly  upwards,  in  the  course  of  the 
linea  alba. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  fatality  of  the  usual  ope- 
ration for  the  exomphalos,  I  think  the  plan  suggested, 
and  successfully  practised  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  in  two  in 
stances,  should  always  be  adopted  whenever  the  tu- 
mour is  large  and  free  from  gangrene ;  a  plan  that  has 
also  received  the  high  sanction  of  that  distinguished 
anaumiistand  surgeon,  Professor  Scarpa. — {Trauidts 
HernitSy  p.  362.)  Perliaps  I  might  safely  add,  that 
when  the  parts  admit  of  being  reduced,  vviiliout  laying 
open  the  sac,  this  method  should  always  be  preferred. 
It  consists  in  making  an  incision  Just  suthcient  to  divide 
the  stricture,  without  opening  the  s<ic  at  all,  or,  at  all 
events,  no  more  of  it  than  is  inevitable. 

In  umbilical  hernia,  of  not  a  large  size,  Sir  A. 
Cooper  recommends  the  following  plan  of  operating: 
"As  the  opening  into  the  abdomen  is  placed  towards 
the  upper  part  of  the  tumour,  I  began  the  incision  a 
little  below  it,  that  is,  at  the  middle  of  the  swelling, 
and  extended  it  to  its  lowest  part.  I  then  made  a  se- 
cond incision  at  the  upper  part  of  the  first,  and  alright 
angles  with  it,  so  that  the  double  incision  was  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  T,  the  top  of  which  crossed  the  mid- 
dle of  the  tumour.  The  integuments  being  thus  di- 
vided, the  angles  of  the  incision  were  lurried  dctwn, 
which  exposed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  hernial 
sac.  This  being  then  carefully  opened,  the  finger  was 
passed  below  the  intestines  to  the  orilice  of  the  sac  at 
the  umbilicus,  and  the  probe-pointed  bistoury  being  in- 
troduced upon  it,  I  directed  it  into  the  opening  at  the 
navel,  and  divided  the  linea  nlbu  downwards  to  the  re- 
quisite degree,  instead  of  upwards,  as  in  the  former 
operation.  Wlif-n  the  omentum  and  intestine  are  re- 
turned, the  portion  of  integument  and  sac  which  is 
left  falls  over  the  opening  at  the  umbilicus,  covers  it, 
and  unites  to  its  edge,  and  thus  lessens  the  risk  of  peri- 
toneal inflanmiation,  by  more  readily  closing  the 
wound."— (Oft  Crural  and  Umbilical  Hernia.) 

LESS  FRKQUKNT  KINDS  OF  HKRNIA. 

The  ventral  hernia,  de.scribed  by  Celsus,  is  not  com- 
mon ;  it  may  appear  at  almost  any  point  of  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  belly,  but  is  most  frequently  found  be- 
tween the  recti  nuiscles.  The  portion  of  intestine,  &c. 
is  always  contained  in  a  sac,  made  by  the  protrusion  of 
the  peritoneum.  Sir  A.  Cooper  imputes  the  disease  to 
the  dilaiaiinn  of  the  natural  ibramina  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  vessels,  to  congenital  deficiencies,  lacerations 
and  wounds  of  the  abdominal  nniscles  or  their  ten- 
dons. Insmall  ventral  hern  iae,  a  second  fascia  is  found 
beneath  the  superficial  one ;  but,  in  large  cases,  the 
latter  is  the  only  one  covering  the  sac. 

Herniffi  in  the  course  of  the  linea  alba  sometimes  oc- 
cur so  near  the  umbilicus,  that  they  are  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken for  true  umbilical  ruptures.  They  may  take 
place  either  above  or  below  the  navel.  The  first  case, 
however,  is  more  frequent  than  the  second,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  reason  of  this  circumstance,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  Scarpa:  "  The  upper  half  of  the  linea 
alba,  that  which  extends  from  theensifnrm  cartilage  to 
the  umbilicus,  is  naturally  broader  and  weaker  than 
the  lower  half,  the  recti  muscles  coming  nearer  and 
nearer  together,  as  they  descend  from  the  navel  to  the 
pubes."— (Scarpa,  TraitJ  des  Hemies,  p.  333.) 

The  hernial  sac  of  ruptures  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
linea  alba  may  contain  a  noose  of  intestine  and  a  piece 


of  the  omentum,  though,  in  most  cases,  a  portion  ( 
the  latter  membrane  alone  forms  the  contents.  In  sotii 
subjects,  the  linea  alba  is  so  disposed  to  give  way,  tli) 
several  lieriiia?  are  (>l)served  to  be  formed  successive! 
in  the  interspace  between  the  ensilorm  caruiage  at 
the  umbilicus. 

"  With  respect  to  the  small  hernia  (says  Scarp] 
which  is  considered  as  lormtd  by  the  stomach,  and  cui 
cerning  which  Hoin  and  Garengeot  have  written  i 
nmcii  (without  either  of  them  having  related,  at  lem 
to  my  knowledge,  a  single  example  proved  by  dissei 
tion),  it  is  ai  least  unproved,  that  ii  was  exclusive! 
t<)inied  by  this  viscus.  1  do  not  see  why  ihe  other  vii 
cera,  particularly  the  omenluin  and  transverse  colol 
might  not  also  coniribule  lo  it.  In  my  jirdgment, 
only  differs  fronr  oilier  hernia  of  the  linea  alba,  in  beii 
situated  on  (he  left  side  of  the  ensilorm  cartilage,  a,« 
ttiaiion  that  must  materially  intiueiicethe  symptonist 
the  case.  In  fact,  whatever  may  be  the  viscera  vvlii* 
form  it,  a  sympathetic  irritation  of  the  stomach  is  occi 
sioned,  thai  is  much  more  iniense  than  that  which  o 
dinarily  accompanies  umbilical  heriiiae,  those  of  th 
lower  part  of  the  linea  alba,  or,  in  short,  all  other  he 
Ilia;,  which  are  more  remote  from  the  stomach. — (,0^ 
cit.  p.  334.) 

The  following  are  said  to  be  the  circumstances 
which  the  umbilical  lieiiiia,and  thai  which  occurs 
the  linea  alba  mar  the  navel,  may  be  discriminaied.^ 

'J'lie  first,  whether  in  the  infant,  or  the  adult,  has 
roundish  neck,  or  pedicle,  at  the  circiimterencc 
which  the  aponeurotic  edge  of  the  umbilical  ring  caf 
be  felt.  Whatever  may  be  its  size,  its  body  always 
retains  nearly  a  spherical  shape.  Neither  at  its  a|)ex, 
nor  its  sides,  is  any  wrinkling  of  the  skin,  or  any  thing 
like  the  cicatrix  of  the  navel,  distinguishable.  Atsume 
points  of  the  surface  of  the  tumour,  the  skin  is  merely 
somewhat  paler  and  thinner  than  elsewhere. 

On  the  contrary,  the  hernia  of  the  linea  alba  ha 
neck,  or  pedicle,  of  an  oval  form,  like  the  fissu 
through  which  it  is  protruded.  Th(!body  of  thelumo 
is  also  con.-iiantly  oval.  If  the  finger  be  pressed  deep 
round  its  neck,  the  edges  of  the  opening  in  the  liiK 
alba  can  be  felt;  and  if  the  hernia  be  situated  ve 
near  the  umbilical  ring,  the  cicatrix -of  the  navel  ml 
be  observed  upon  one  side  of  it,  which  cicatrix  retar 
its  rugosity  and  all  its  natural  appearance;  acerta 
indication  that  the  vi.sceia  are  not  protruded  throu 
the  umbilical  ring. — [Scai-pUy  Traiti  des  Hernies, 
336.) 

The  distinction  which  Scarpa  has  established 
ivveen  the  umbilical  hernia,  properly  so  called,  al 
those  of  the  linea  alba,  is  not  useless  in  regard 
practice.  Indeed,  when  the  latter  are  left  to  them 
selves  they  make  much  slower  progress  than  the  f<»rnier 
On  account  of  their  smallness  they  frequently  esca|»e 
notice,  particularly  in  fat  persons,  and  when  situated 
at  the  side  of  the'ensiform  cart'ilage.  'J'liey  occasion, 
however,  complaints  of  the  stomach,  habitual  colic 
especially  alter  meals;  and  unfortunately  for  the 
tient,  he  may  be  tormented  a  very  long  time  by  thti 
indispositions,  before  the  true  cause  of  them  is  dl 
covered. 

'i'he  umbilical  hernia   may  be  known,  from   the 
earliest    period  of  its  formation,   by   the   alteration^ 
which  it  produces  in  the  cicatrix  of  the  navel,  and  tb 
rapidity  of  its  increase. 

In  other  respects,  these  two  kinds  of  herniae  demai 
the  same  means  of  cure ;  but  those  of  the  linea  alba, 
ctBterus  pnrihus,are  nioredifiicult  to  cure  than  ruptures 
at  the  umbilicus.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  na- 
tural tendency  which  the  umbilical  ring  has  to  close 
when  the  hernia  is  kept  well  reduced,  while  acci- 
dental openings  in  the  linea  alba  have  not  the  same 
advantage. — ^Scar/;a,/>.  340.) 

When  a  common  ventral  hernia  is  reduced,  it  shou 
be  kept  in  its  place  by  means  of  a  bandage  or  tni 
When  strangulated,  it  admits,  more  frequently  tin 
most  other  caj^es,  of  being  relieved  by  medical  trej 
ment.  If  attended  with  stricture,  which  cannot  olhi 
wvse  be  relieved,  that  stricture  must  be  carefully  i 
vided.  Sir  A.  C<ioper  recommends  the  valvular  incisifl 
and  the  dilatation  lobc  made,  either  upwards  or  dov" 
wards,  according  to  the  relative  siiuaiionof  the  tiimo 
and  epigiistric  artery,  which  crosses  the  lower  part  of 
the  linea  semilunaris. 

Pudendal  //crwia.— This  is  the  name  assigned 
Sir  A.  Cooper  to  tlie  hernia  which  descends  betwt 
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the  vagina  and  ramus  ischii,  and  forms  an  oblong  tu- 
mour ill  the  labium,  capable  of  being  traced  within 
llie  pelvis  as  (hr  as  the  o^i  uteri.  He  lliinks,  that  this 
case  lius  wmieliineB  been  mistaken  for  a  lieinia  of  tlie 
foramen  ovale.  When  reducible,  a  common  female 
bandage,  or  ilie  truss  used  for  a  prolapsis  ani  should  be 
worn.  A  pesj=ary,  unless  veiy  large,  could  not  well 
keep  the  parts  fiom  descendini;,  as  tlie  protiusion  iiap- 
pens  so  lar  from  the  vagina.  Sir  A.  Cooper  is  of 
opinion,  that,  when  strangulated,  this  hernia,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  yielding  nature  of  the  parts,  may  ge- 
neialiy  be  reduced,  by  pressing  them,  wiih  gentle  and 
regular  force  against  the  inner  side  of  the  branch  of 
the  ischium.  If  not.  the  warm  bath,  bleeding,  and 
tobacco  clysters,  are  advised.  Were  an  operation  in- 
diB|ieii>:able,  the  incision  should  be  made  in  the  labium, 
the  lower  part  of  the  sac  carefully  opened,  and  with  a 
concealed  bistmiry,  directed  by  the  finger,  in  the  vagina, 
Uie  stricture  sinnild  be  cut  directly  inwards  lotvards  the 
vagina.  The  bladder  should  be  emptied  both  before 
the  maimal  attempts  at  reduction  and  the  oiieratioti. — 
{On  Crural  Hcniia,  iS-c.p.  G4.) 

Vtiffinal  Hernia. — A  tumour  occurs  within  the  os 
externum.  It  is  elastic  but  not  painful.  When  com- 
pressed, it  readily  recedes,  but  is  reproduced  by  cough- 
ing, or  even  without  it  when  the  pressure  is  removed. 
The  inconveniences  produced  are  an  inability  to  un- 
dergo much  exercise  or  exertion ;  for  every  etTort  of 
this  sort  brings  on  a  sense  of  bearing  down.  The 
vaginal  hernia  protrudes  in  the  space  lelt  between  the 
uterus  and  rectum.  This  space  is  bdunded  *ielow  by 
the  peritoneum,  which  membrane  is  forced  downwards 
towards  the  perineum;  but,  being  unable  to  protrude 
further  in  that  direction,  is  pushed  towards  the  back 
part  ot  the  vagina.  In  one  case.  Sir  A.  Cooper  advised 
the  use  of  a  pes^^ary,  but  the  plan  was  neglected.  I'ro- 
babty  these  cases  are  always  intestinal. 

Some  herniae  protrude  at  the  anieiior  part  of  the  va- 
gina.— {Ji.  Cooper  on  (Jrural  Hernia,  <$-c.  p.  65,  66.) 

Perineal  Hernia. — In  men,  the  parts  protrude  be- 
tween the  bladder  and  tectum  ;  in  women,  between 
tlie  rectum  and  vagina.  The  hernia  does  not  project, 
so  as  to  form  an  external  tumour,  and,  in  men,  its  ex- 
istence can  only  be  distinguished  by  examining  in  the 
rectum  In  women,  it  may  be  detected  both  from  this 
part  and  the  vagina. 

In  case  of  strangulation,  perhaps  this  hernia  might 
be  reduced  by  pressure  from  wititin  the  rectum.  An 
interefJting  case  of  perineal  hernia,  which  took  place 
from  the  peritoneum  being  wounded  with  the  gorget  in 
lothotomv,  is  related  by  Mr.  Biomfield. — {Chirurgical 
Oba.  p.  26-1.) 

The  reducible  perineal  hernia  in  women  may  be  kept 
from  desceuditig,  by  means  of  a  large  pessary.  Both 
this  kind  of  rupture  and  tiie  vaginal  may  prove  very 
dangerous  in  cases  of  pregnancy.— (Ssc  Smellie's  Mid- 
wifery,  case  5.) 

Sacro  rectal  Hernia.— In  a  young  infant,  where  the 
ossification  of  the  sacrum  was  incomplete,  a  protrusion 
IS  said  to  have  been  met  witii  through  an  opening  in 
that  bone.  The  possibility  of  such  a  case  should  be 
remembered,  in  oider  that  the  disease  may  not  be  mis- 
taken for  spina  bi;ida.— (See  Joum.  of  Foreign  Med. 
JW/.  16,  p.  616.) 

Thyroideal  Hernia,  or  Hernia  Foraminis  Ovale. — 
In  the  anterior  ai'.d  upper  part  of  the  obturator  liga- 
ment, there  is  an  opening,  through  which  the  obturator 
artery,  vein,  and  nerve  proceed,  and  through  which, 
occasionally,  a  piece  of  omentum  or  intestine  is  pro- 
truded, covered  with  apart  of  the  i)eritoneuin,  which 
constitutes  the  hernial  sac. 

In  the  case  which  Sir  A.  Cooper  met  with,  the  her- 
nia descended  above  the  obturatores  muscles.  The 
OS  pubis  was  in  front  of  the  neck  of  the  sac;  three- 
fourths  of  it  were  surrounded  by  the  obturator  liga- 
nieit ;  and  the  fundus  of  the  sac  lay  beneath  the  pec- 
tineus  and  abductor  bievis  mu«cles.  The  obturator 
nerve  and  artery  were  situated  behind  the  neck  of  the 
sac,  a  little  towards  its  inner  eide.  This  species  of 
hernia  can  only  form  an  (uitward  tumour,  when  very 
larse.  Carengeot,  however,  met  with  an  instance,  in 
which  there  was  not  only  a  hwelling,  but  one  attended 
with  pymptoms  of  stiantiulation  ;  he  reduced  the  her- 
nia, which  went  up  with  a  guugling  noise  ;  the  symp- 
toms were  stopped,  and  stools  soon  followed. 

The  iiernia  of  the  foramen  ovale,  when  reducible, 
must  be  kept  up  with  a  suitable  truss;  and  If  it  were 


strangulated,  and  not  capable  of  relief  from  the  usual 
means,  an  operation  would  be  requisite,  though  at- 
tended with  difficulties.  The  division  of  the  obturator 
ligament  and  mouth  of  the  sac  should  be  made  inwards 
to  avoid  the  obturator  artery.  If  this  vessel,  however 
were  to  arise  in  common  with  the  epigastric  artery,  it 
would  be  exposed  to  injury  by  following  this  plan.— 
(See  Qarengeot  in  Mem.  de  VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  1.  jj. 
Cooper  on  Crural  Hernia,  Src.  p.  70.) 

Cystocde.— As  Mr.  Pott  observes,  "  the  urinary 
bladder  is  also  liable  to  be  thrust  forth  from  its  proper 
situation,  either  through  the  opening  in  the  oblique 
muscle,  like  the  inguinal  hernia,  or  under  Poupart'a 
ligament,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  femoral. 

"  This  is  not  a  very  frequent  species  of  hernia,  but 
does  happen,  and  has  as  plain  and  determined  a  cha- 
racter as  any  other. 

"  It  has  been  mentioned  by  Bartholin,  T.  Dom.  Sala, 
Platerus,  Bonetus,  Ruysch,  Petit,  Mery,  Verdier,  &c. 
In  one  of  the  histories  given  by  the  latter,  the  urachus, 
and  impervious  umbilical  artery  on  the  left  side  were 
drawn  through  the  tendon  into  the  scrotum,  with  the 
bladder;  in  another  he  found  four  calculi. 

"  Ruysch  gives  an  account  of  one  complicated  with 
a  mortified  bubonocele.  Petit  says,  he  fell  several 
calculi  in  one,  which  were  afterward  discharged 
through  the  urethra.— (See  also  ./.  O.  F.  John  de  inso- 
litd  Calculi  Ingentis  per  Scrotum  Exclusione.  Wit- 
tenberg, 1750.) 

"  Bartholin  speaks  of  T.  Dom.  Sala  as  the  first  dis- 
coverer of  the  disease,  and  quotes  a  case  from  him,  in 
which  the  patient  had  all  the  symptoms  of  a  stone  in 
his  bladder  ;  the  stone  could  never  be  felt  by  ihe  sound, 
but  was  found  in  the  bladder  (which  had  passed  into 
the  groin)  after  death. 

"  As  the  bladder  is  only  covered  in  part  by  the  peri- 
toneum, and  must  insinuate  itself  between  that  mem- 
brane and  the  oblique  muscle,  in  order  to  pass  the 
opening  in  the  tendon,  it  is  plain  that  the  hernia  cystica 
can  have  no  sac,  and  that,  when  complicated  with  a 
bubonocele,  that  portion  of  the  bladder  which  forms 
the  cystic  hernia  must  lie  between  the  intestinal  hernia 
and  the  spermatic  cord,  that  is,  the  intestinal  hernia 
must  be  anterior  to  the  cystic. 

"  A  cystic  hernia  may,  indeed,  be  the  cause  of  an  in- 
testinal one;  for  when  so  much  of  the  bladder  has 
passed  the  ring,  as  to  drag  in  the  upper  and  hinder 
part  of  it,  the  peritoneum  which  covers  that  part  must 
follow,  and  by  that  means  a  sac  be  formed  for  the  re- 
ception of  a  portion  of  gut  or  caul.  Hence  the  dif- 
ferent situation  of  the  two  hernia  in  the  same  subject. 

"  While  recent,  this  kind  of  hernia  is  easily  reducible, 
and  may,  like  the  others,  be  kept  within  by  a  proper 
bandage;  but  when  it  is  of  any  date,  or  has  arrived  to 
any  considerable  size,  the  urine  cannot  be  discharged, 
without  lifting  up,  and  compressing  the  scrotum :  the 
outer  surface  of  the  bladder  is  now  become  adherent 
to  the  cellular  membrane,  and  the  patient  must  be  con- 
tented with  a  suspensory  bag. 

"  In  case  of  complication  with  a  bubonocele,  if  the 
operation  becomes  necessary,  great  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  open  tlie  bladder  instead  of  the  sac,  to  which  it 
will  always  be  found  to  be  posterior.  And  it  may  also 
sometimes  by  the  inattentive  be  mistaken  for  a  hydro- 
cele, and  by  being  treated  as  such  may  be  the  occasion 
of  great  or  even  fatal  mischief."— (Foi.  2.) 

The  cystocele  is  always  easily  distinguishable  by  the 
regular  diminution  of  the  swelling,  whenever  the  pa- 
tient makes  water. 

Verdier  and  Sharp  have  accurately  described  the 
cystocele.  Pott  has  offered  two  cases,  which  fell  under 
his  observation.— (Fo^  3.)  Pipelct  le  Jeune  mentions 
a  cystic  hernia  in  perinceo,  and  several  cases  of  Its 
occurrence  in  the  female.— (./fcntZ.  de  Chir.  t.  4.)  Pott 
cut  into  one  cystocele  by  mistake.  Mention  is  made 
{Edin.  Surg.  Joum.  vol.  4,  p.  512)  of  a  c.stic  hernia, 
which  protruded  between  the  origins  of  the  levator 
ani,  and  obturator  internus  muscles:  the  tumour  made 
its  appearance  in  the  pudendum  of  an  old  woman. 
Much  additional  information,  respecting  the  cystocele 
and  its  various  forms,  is  contained  in  the  gccotid 
volume  of  the  First  Lines  of  Surgery,  p.  49,  i^c  ed.  4, 
accompanied  with  references  to  all  the  ino.-t  interesting 
writers  on  the  subject.  An  Instance  of  protrusion  oi 
the  bladder  through  a  wound,  caused  by  n  '"':",/ 
horn,  is  recorded  by  Larrey.— (J»Wm.  de  Chir.  Mil.  l.«. 
p.  289.) 
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Ischiatic  Ilcima.— This  disease  is  very  rare.  A 
ease  however,  wliicli  was  strangulated,  liid  undis- 
eoveVed  lill  after  death,  is  related  in  Sir  A.  Cooper's 
iiecond  part  of  his  work  on  hernia.  It  was  couiinuni- 
cated  by  Dr.  Jones,  so  celebrated  for  his  book  on 
Ueniorrliage.  The  disease  happened  in  a  young  man, 
aged  27  On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  ileum  was 
found  to  have  descended  on  the  riglit  side  of  the  rec- 
tum into  the  pelvis,  and  a  fold  of  it  was  protruded  into 
a  small  sac,  which  passed  out  of  the  pelvis  at  the  ischia- 
tic notch.  Tlie  intestine  was  adherent  to  the  sac  at 
two  points:  the  stratigulated  part,  and  about  three 
inches  on  each  side,  were  very  black.  Tlie  intestines 
towards  tlie  stomacli  were  very  mucli  distended  with 
air,  and  liere  and  there  had  a  livid  spot  on  them.  A 
dark  spot  was  even  found  on  the  stomach  itself  just 
above  the  pylorus.  The  colon  was  exceedingly  con- 
tracted, as  far  as  its  sigmoid  flexure.  A  small  orifice 
was  found  in  the  side  of  the  pelvis,  in  front  of,  but  a 
little  above,  the  sciatic  nerve,  and  on  the  fore  part  of 
the  pyriformis  muscle.  The  sac  lay  under  the  glutaius 
maxiuius  muscle,  and  its  orifice  was  bclbre  the  internal 
iliac  artery,  below  the  obturator  artery,  but  above  the 
vein.  Sir  A.Cooper  remarks,  that  a  reducible  case 
might  be  kept  up  with  a  spring  truss;  and  that,  if  an 
operation  were  requisite,  the  orifice  of  the  sac  should 
be  dilated  directly  forwards.— (Oh  Crural  Hernia,  <$-c. 
p.  73.)  For  a  furtlier  account  of  the  ischiatic  hernia, 
and  references  to  the  most  interesting  works  on  the 
subject,  see  First  Lines  of  Sxcrgci-y,  vol.  2,  p.  84,  <$-c. 

Phrenic  Hernia.— The  abdominal  viscera  are  occa- 
sionally protruded  through  the  diaphragm,  either 
through  some  of  the  natural  apertures  in  this  muscle, 
or  deficiencies,  or  wounds  and  lacerations  in  it.  The 
second  kind  of  case  is  the  most  frequent:  Morgagni 
furnisljes  an  instance  of  the  first.  Two  cases,  related 
by  Dr.  Macauley  in  Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  vol.  1,  two 
more  detailed  in  the  Medical  Records  and  Researches, 
and  two  others  published  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  are  in- 
stances of  the  SL'cond  sort ;  and  another  case  has  been 
lately  recorded  by  the  latter  gentleman,  afTording  an 
example  of  the  third  kind.  A  laceration  of  the  dia- 
phragm by  fractured  ribs,  has  produced  a  hernia.  A 
ca.sc  of  this  kind  was  di.ssected  by  Mr.  Travere,  at 
Guy's  Hospital.— (Jiff £/.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  375.)  In 
this  last  volume  may  also  be  found  the  particulars  of 
an  interesting  example,  in  which  a  considerable  part 
of  the  large  curvature  of  the  stomach  was  protruded 
through  a  fissure  of  the  diaphragm.  Tise  accident  was 
unattended  with  any  fracture  of  the  ribs,  and  was 
caused  by  the  upsetting  of  a  stage-coach,  on  which  the 
patient  was  an  outside  pa^^scngcr.  Before  death,  he 
vomited  up  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  and  a  small  se- 
micircular aperture  was  discovered  on  dissection  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  strangulated  portion  of  the  stomach. 
—(P.  378,  379.)  See  also  B.  Stchelin,  Tcntamen,  Med. 
quod  ventriculum,  qui  in  tb.orace.m  viigraveraX,  <$-r., 
describit,  1721  (m  Hallcri  Disp.  ,^nal.  torn.  6.  p.  675). 
Hildanus,  Pari,  Petit,  Schenck,  &c.,  also  mention 
cases  of  phrenic  hernia.  I'he  disease  is  quite  out  of 
the  reach  of  art. 

Mesenteric  Hernia. — If  one  of  the  layers  of  the 
mesentery  be  torn  by  a  blow,  while  the  other  ra- 
mains  in  its  natural  state,  the  intestines  may  insinuate 
themselves  into  the  aperture,  and  form  a  kind  of  her- 
nia. The  same  consequence  may  result  from  a  natural 
deficiency  in  one  of  these  layers.  Sir  A.  Cooper  re- 
cords a  case,  in  wliich  all  the  small  intestines,  except 
the  duodenum,  were  thus  circumstanced.  The  symp- 
toms during  lile  were  unknowr).~(0«  Crural  Hernia, 
«-c.,p.82.) 

Mesocolic  Hernia.— So  named  by  Sir  Aslley  Cooper, 
when  the  bowels  glide  between  tlie  layers  of  the  meso- 
colon. A  specimen  of  this  disease  is  preserved  at  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital. 

Every  surgeon  should  he  aware,  that  the  intestines 
may  be  strangulated  within  the  abdomen  from  the  fol- 
lowing causes:  1.  Apertures  in  the  omentum,  mesen- 
tery, or  mesocolon,  through  which  the  intestine  pro 
trudes.  2  Adhesions,  leaving  an  aperture,  in  which 
a  piece  of  intestine  becomes  confined.  3.  Membranous 
bands  at  the  mouths  of  hernial  sacs,  which,  becoming 
elongated  by  the  frequent  protrusion  and  return  of  the 
viscera,  surround  the  intestine,  so  as  to  strangulate 
them  within  the  abdomen,  when  returned  froin  the 
•sac— (See  ^.  Cooper  on  Crural  Hernia,  ^-c,  p.  85.) 
Pott  remarks,  that  "  Ruysch  gives  an  account  of  an 


impregnated  uterus  being  found  on  the  outside  of  the 
abdominal  opening ;  and  so  do  H  ildanus  and  Sennertus.  | 
Ruysch  also  gives  an  account  of  an  entire  spleen  having  j 
passed  the  tendon  of  the  oblique  muscle.    And  I  have 
myself  seen  the  ovaria  removed  by  incision,  after  they 
had  been  some  nmnths  in  the  groin." — ( f^ol.  2.) 

[Two  formidable  cases  of  Congenital  Umbilical  Her^ 
nia  have  occurred  recently  in  New-York,  both  of 
which  were  irreducible,  and  operated  on  by  Professor 
Mott,  within  two  hours  after  birth.  The  first  of  Ibesa 
proved  fatal,  but  the  other  recovered. 

In  both  of  these  cases,  all  the  smaller  intestines,  the 
mesentery,  the  caput  coli,  and  transverse  arch,  with 
the  descending  colon  to  the  sigmoid  flexure,  were  con- 
tained in  the  umbilical  cord.  The  umbilical  aperture 
was  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  component  parts  of  the 
tumour  could  be  distinctly  recognised  through  thetrans- 
lucent  coverings.  The  children  wcie  full-sized  and 
otherwise  healthy. 

The  operation  in  eacli  case  was  performed  in  the 
following  manner,  as  they  were  very  similar  in  extent. 
The  intestines  were  exposed  by  cutting  cautiously 
through  the  envelopes,  consisting  of  transparent  metuH 
brane,  which  was  a  task  of  great  delicacy.  The  art 
ries  and  vein  were  each  tied  with  small  ligatur 
about  half  an  inch  from  the  umbilical  aperture.  The 
quantity  of  intestines  protruded,  being  too  great  for  re- 
duction by  the  natural  opening,  this  was  enlarged  u, 
wards  in  the  linea  alba  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inc! 
by  which  means  all  tlie  protruded  parts  were  return 
into  the  abdomen,  and  each  intestine  placed  in  sit 
The  opening  was  then  closed  by  the  interrupted  sutui 
and  adhesive  plaster. 

The  adhesions  were  so  strong  and  numerous  in 
first  case,  and  the  intestines  so  much  contracted 
to  afford  but  little  hope  of  succeeding  in  procuring 
discharge  through  them.    This  case  proved  fatal 
no  free   disch.irge   could   be   obtained   through  th( 
bowels.    The  vomiting,  which  had  occurred  before  I" 
operation, contiimed,  and  the  child  died  in  about  twent; 
four  hours. 

In  the  second  case  the  adhesions  were  not  so  extei 
sive,  and  the  intestines  were  but  little  contracted.    Tiii 
child  recovered  wiinout  one  untoward  symptom, 
is  perfectly  well.— Reese.] 

See  Franco,  Tvaiti  des  Hernies,  ^c.  Lyons,  1561 
Lud.  von  Hammtn,  De  Herniis,  Lugd.  1581.  Mai 
Qeiger,  Keierraphia,  sive  Descriptio  Hemiarum,< 
earundem  Curationibus,  tarn  Medicis,  quam  Chirur^ 
cis,  12mo.  Monachii,  1631.  ^9nt.  Lc  Quin,  Le  Chi 
gien  Hemiaire,  l2mo.  Pan's,  1697.  Littre,  Observe 
tion  sur  une  J^ouvelle  Espice  da  Hemic;  M^m. 
VJicad.  des  Sciences,  1700.  Mery,  in  the  same  toori 
1701.  Littre  sur  une  Hemic  Rare :  same  icork,  171 
Hcistcr,  Instil.  Chirurg.  et  de  Hernia  Jncarcen 
Suppuratd  non  semper  lethali.  Peyronie,  Observi 
tions,  <V-c.  sur  la  Cure  des  Hernies  ave.c  Gangren 
Mim.  de  V^cad.  de  Oiir.  t.  1.  J.  G.  Giinz,  Observ 
tionum^natomico-ckirurgicarum  ds  Herniis  Libellus^ 
Lips.llii;  et  Prolusio  Invitatoria  in  qua  de  Entero- 
Epiploccle  agebat.  Lips.  1740.  P.  S.  Kok,  De  Herniis; 
Roterod.  1782.  Jlmaud  on  Hernias,  1748;  also  hia 
Mem.  de  Chir.  Haller  de  Herniis  Congenitis,  1749. 
Garengeot  sur  plusieurs  Hernies  singuliires ;  Minu 
de  VJlcad.  de  Chir.  t.  2.  Moreau  stir  les  Suites  (/'une 
Hernie  Operie ;  Mim.  de  V.Acad.  de  Chir.  t.  3.  Haller^ 
Hemiarum  Adnotationes ;  extant,  in  Opuscul.  Pathol. 
1755.  Le  Blanc,  J^ouvelle  Mitkode  d'upirer  les  Her 
nies ;  avec  un  Essai  sur  les  Hernies,  par  M.  Hoin; 
Orleans,  1767. 8vo.  Louis,  RSflexions  sur  V  Operation 
de  la  Hei-nie;  Mem.  de  VJicad.  de  Chir.  t.  A.  Hoin, 
Essai  sur  les  Hernies  tares  et  pen  connues,  1767. 
Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries.  Potfs  Works, 
vols.  2  and  3.  Goursaud  sur  la  Difference  des  Ctnises 
de  V Etranglevient  des  Hernies;  Mim.  de  VAcad.  de 
Chir.  t.  4.  Le  Drav,  Traili  des  Operations  de  Chir 
et  Observations  de  Chir.  obs.  57.  F.  Hildanus,  cent  .5. 
obs.  54.  J.  L.  Petit,  Traiti  des  Mai.  Chir.  torn.  2.  S, 
Sharp  on  the  Operations,  and  his  Critical  Inquiry. 
Sir  Jlstley  Cooper  on  Inguinal  and  Congrnital  Her' 
nia,  folio,  London,  1804;  and  on  Crural  and  Um- 
bilical Hernia,  folio,  London,  1807.  .^.  Monro  on 
Crural  Hernia,  1803;  and  the  Morbid  ..Anatomy  of 
the  Human  Gullet,  Stomach,  and  Intestines,  Bvq, 
Edinburgh,  ISll.  Sabatier,  Midecine  Opiratoire,  t. 
1.  Chopart  et  Desavlt,  Parisian  Surgical  .Journal, 
Wrisberg,  in  Comment.  Reg.  Socitt.  Getting.  1778 
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Sekmuckir's  Vennischte  Chir.  Hchnflen.  Nailers 
Opera  Minora,  and  Disjnitatioiies  Clur.  h.  X.  Hud- 
iorffer  Abkandlnvg  Hber  die  civjackste  vnd  sichemte 
Operations  methodeEingesperrterLti^^^^^^^ 
kdbi-uche,  2  bdnde,  8iw.  n'len,  1808.  Sail  ernie  Me- 
vtorie  Auatomico  ckirurgiche  di  Jlntomo  Scarpa,  tdiz. 
uuooa  1819;  or  the  French  travsl.by  Cayol,  1812;  or 
the  English  by  Wisha,t.  C.  Bell's  Hurgicul  Observa- 
tions vt  2  p.  177,  ^c.  London,  1816.  J.assus,  falku- 
loTiehiir.  t.  1,  p.  1,  «^c-  edit.  1809.  Pellctan,  Cliniquc 
cJiir.  I.  3.  -B-  Travers  on  Injuries  of  the  Intestines, 
\c  1812.  -^  case  of  Hernia  yentriculi  through  a  La- 
ceration of  the  Diaphragm,  by  T.  fVheclwright^  in 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  C,  p.  374.  F.  C.  Hesselbach, 
JDisquisitiones  Anatoviico  pathulogiciB  de  Ortu  et  Pro- 
eresstt  Herniarum  Ingninulium  et  Cruralium,  cum 
tab.  17,  aneis,  4to.  Wurzburg,  181 C:  the  original  edi- 
tion in  Oerman  was  first  published  in  1800.  J^lso 
Beschreibung  rind  Jlbbilduvg  eines  neuen  Instrumentes 
xur  sichern  Endeckuvg  und  Stillung  einer  beidem 
Briickschnitte  entstandenen  gofahrlichcn  Blutung,  ito. 
Wiirzb.  1815.  Soemmering  iiber  die  Ursache,  tS-c.  der 
Briiche  am  Bauchenuvd  Bccken,  ausserder  J\rabel  und 
Leistengegend,  Szjo.  F/«n/vo/.  1811.  B.  O.  Schreger, 
Fo-siiche  Chirurgischc,  t.  1.  p.  149,  i^c.  Versiichc  zur 
FervoUkommung  der  Herniotovde,  8i:o.  JVurnberg, 
1811.  .^Iso  b.  2.  Ueber  einige  Hernien  ausscr  der 
J\rabel  und   Leistengegend,  p.  155,  8vo.    J^urnberg, 

1818.  F.  L.  Trilstcdt,  De  Extcnsionis  in  Solvendis 
Hemiis  Cruralibus  incarceratis  pro:  Incisione  pras- 
tantia,  4lo.  Berol.  1816.  Jl.  C.  Hesselbach,  Die  Si- 
eherste  Mrt  der  Briichschnittes  in  der  Leiste,  4to. 
Bamb.  et  Wiirzb.  1819.  B.  O.  Seiler,  Observationes 
nonnidla;  Tcsticulorum  ex  .^bdomine  in  Scrotum  Des- 
cejisu,  et  Partium  Genitalium  Anomalis,  4to.  Lips. 
3817.  J.  Cloquet,  Rechcrches  Jlnat.  sur  les  Heinies, 
ito.  Paris,  1819.  C  .7.  M.  Langenbeck,  Commentarius 
de  Structurd  Peritonmi,  Tcsticulorum  Tunicis,  eorum- 
que  ex  Abdomiae  in  Scrotum  Descaisu  ad  illustrandam 
Herniarum  indulem,  Hvo.  GoU.  1817.  For  some  valu- 
able remarks  on  the  two  preceding  works,  and  on  the 
anatomy  of  hernia,  see  Quarterly  Journal  of  Foreign 
Medicine,  vol.  1,  p-  347,  <i-c.  Langenbeck,  Bibl.  fiir  die 
Chir.  b.  4,  St.  3 ;  and  J^eue  Bibl.  b.  2,  p.  112,  (S-c.  Gott. 

1819.  Walther  de  Hcrnitl  Crurali,  Ato.  Lips.  1820.  G. 
Breschct,  Considerations  sur  la  Hernie  Femorale,  in 
his  Concours,  Src.  J.  Symes  on  the  FascicB  of  the 
Groin;  Edin.Med.JoHrn.J\ro.8l,p.295.  But,  above 
all,  the  work  which  I  feel  infinite  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending, from  a  conviction  of  its  superior  merit,  is  a 
Treatise  on  Ruptures,  by  W.  Ijawrence,  8vo.  ed.  4, 
Lovd.  1824,($-c.  .S-c.  <$-r. 

HERNIA  CEREBRI.  Fungus  Cerebri.  Encepha- 
locele.)  There  are  two  principal  kinds  of  hernia  cere- 
bri: onR  presents  itself  iti  young  infants,  before  the 
ossification  of  the  skull  is  completed  ;  the  other  takes 
place  after  the  destruction  of  a  part  of  the  skull  by  the 
operation  of  the  trephine,  accidental  violence,  or  dis- 
ease. 

The  congenital  hernia  cerebri  of  infants  occurs,  how- 
ever, in  two  very  different  forms:  in  one,  it  is  covered 
by  the  scalp;  in  the  other,  the  corresponding  integu- 
ments of  the  head,  and  sometimes  even  the  dura  mater, 
are  deficient. 

The  common  enceplialocele,  met  witli  in  new-born 
children,  seems  to  originate  from  the  imperfect  ossifi- 
cation of  the  skull,  especially  in  the  situation  of  the 
fontanella  and  sutures.  This  case  is  characterized  by 
a  soft  swellinc,  of  an  equal  round  shape,  whicii  is 
attended  with  a  pulsation  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
pulse :  it  yields  and  disappears  under  pressure,  offers 
no  alteration  in  the  colour  of  the  skin,  and  is  circum- 
scribed by  the  margin  of  the  defective  portion  of  the 
fikull. — {Ferrand,  in  Mim.  de  VJlcad.  de  Chir.  t.  13, 
ISmo.  p.  102.)  In  general,  the  menial  faculties  are  not 
affected ;  and  we  read  of  one  example,  In  which  a  pa- 
tient had  such  a  hernia  cerebri  thirty  three  years,  with- 
out his  intellects  ever  iiavitig  been  impaired  during  the 
whole  of  that  period.— (Op.  cit.  t.  5,  4to.  p.  803.) 

It  ia  tolerably  well  established,  that  the  congenital 
hernia  cerebri,  which  arises  from  the  incomplete  ossi- 
fication of  the  skull,  and  is  covered  by  the  scalp,  ought 
to  be  tieatr.d  by  the  application  of  constant,  yet  mo- 
derate, pressure.  M.  Haltenenve  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Burgery  in  France  an  example  of 
the  irood  efiiBCts  of  this  treatment,  which  redi'ces  the 
'•Lee  of  the  tumottr,  and  accomplishes  a  perfect  cure  as 


soon  as  the  ossification  is  completed.  M.  Salleneuvo 
put  a  piece  of  thin  sheet  lead,  properly  covered  with 
soft  linen,  under  the  child's  cap,  to  which  it  was 
sewed  in  a  suitable  situation,  and  the  degree  of  pres- 
sure was  increased,  or  lessened,  according  as  ciicum- 
stances  required,  by  lightening  or  loosening  the  cap.— 
(Op.  cit.p.  103,  1. 13,  ed.  i2mo.) 

'I'he  experience  of  Callisen  also  confirms  the  fact 
tiiat  hernia  cerebri,  when  of  moderate  size,  may  be 
cured  by  the  foregoing  method,  the  aperture  becoming 
gradually  closed.  But  he  adds,  ihat  large  tumours  of 
this  description,  especially  when  situaied  about  the 
occiput,  scarcely  admit  of  any  means  of  relief,  except 
the  einploymenl  of  some  contrivance  to  protect  them 
from  external  in'niry.— (Callisen,  Systein.  Chir.  Ho- 
diernce,  vol.  2,  p.  513,  514,  ed.  1800.) 

When  the  ossification  of  the  sutures  in  childien  is 
late,  the  cerebellum,  as  well  as  the  cerebrum,  is  liable 
to  protrusion.  In  1813,  two  such  cases  occurred  at 
Paris.  In  one,  Professor  Lallement  mistook  the  dis- 
ease for  a  common  tumour,  and  commenced  an  opera- 
tion for  its  removal,  when,  after  making  some  of  the 
necessary  incisions,  his  proceedings  were  stopped  by 
his  seeing  the  white  silvery  colour  of  the  dura  mater, 
and  that  the  swelling  came  out  of  an  apeiture  in  the 
occipital  bone.  The  day  after  the  operation  the  child 
was  seized  with  violent  pain  in  the  head,  had  a  hard 
pulse,  prostration  of  strength,  vomiting,  &c.,  and  died 
in  the  course  of  a  week.  On  dissection,  a  part  of  the 
tentorium,  and  an  elongation  of  tlie  two  lobes  of  tho 
cerebellum,  about  as  large  as  a  nut,  were  found  in 
the  protruded  sac  of  the  dura  mater.  Several  ab- 
sces.ses  were  also  discovered  in  the  substance  of  the 
cerebellum.  The  other  example  fell  under  the  obser- 
vation of  M.  Baffos,  principal  surgeon  to  the  HApital 
dcs  Enfans.  Upon  the  death  of  the  child,  the  dissec 
tion  evinced  similar  appearances.— (iJjcAerancJ,  JVbsa 
graphic  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  319,  ed.  4.) 

Such  facts  should  teach  the  surgeon  to  be  particu 
larly  cautious  in  ascertaining  the  nature  of  tumours 
about  the  back  part  of  the  head,  before  he  ventures  to 
attempt  their  removal. 

The  second  kind  of  congenital  enceplialocele  is  that 
in  v/hich  not  only  large  portions  of  the  cranium,  but 
also  more  or  less  of  the  integuments  of  the  head,  are 
deficient.  It  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  malforma- 
tion, than  a  disease,  and,  indeed,  in  most  instances, 
the  infants  are  stillborn.  The  case  sometimes  con- 
sists of  the  protrusion  of  most  of  the  brain  through  the 
inferior  and  posterior  fontanellse,  so  that  the  child  is 
born  with  a  largish  bag,  on  the  back  of  its  head,  hang- 
ing down  over  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck.  Several 
specimens  of  these  malformations,  taken  from  infants 
born  in  the  Hospice  de  la  Maternity,  are  preserved  in 
the  museum  of  the  Faculty  de  Midecine  at  Paris. — 
(Richcrand,  JJ'osogr.  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  316,  ed.  4.)  In  the 
year  1810,  a  remarkable  case  of  this  iast  description  of 
congenital  hernia  cerebri  was  published  by  Dr.  Bur- 
rows. "  The  whole  of  the  foreliead,  summit,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  occiput,  were  deficient ;  and  in  lieu  of 
them,  a  substance  projected  of  a  light  mulberry  colour, 
and  of  the  mushroom  form,  except  that  it  was  propor- 
tionably  broader.  From  the  deficiency  of  bone,  the 
eyes  appeared  to  project  much  more  than  usual.  The 
child  hved  six  days  without  either  taking  sustenance, 
or  having  any  evacuation."  On  dissection,  the  scalp, 
the  OS  frontis,  the  parietal,  and  a  great  part  of  the  occi- 
pital bones,  were  wanting.  Through  the  parts,  at 
which  these  bones  were  deficient,  the  cerebrum  pro- 
jected, exhibiting  its  usual  convolutions.  In  was  co- 
vered with  the  pia  maler;  was  of  a  mulberry  colour; 
appeared  to  be  more  vascular  than  the  pia  mater 
usually  is;  and  the  edge  of  the  scalp  adhered  to  the 
neck  of  tho  tumour.  The  cerebellum  was  not  more 
than  one-fourth  of  its  usual  size;  f«)r  Uic  posterior  part 
of  the  OS  occipitis  was  much  nearer  to  'he  sella  tur- 
cica than  natural.  The  child  was  destitute  of  tho 
power  of  voluntary  motion,  and  all  the  secretions  ap 
pcared  to  be  sfiupped.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol 
2,  p.  .52.) 

The  most  interestinsr  species  of  hernia  cerebri  to  ine 
practitioner,  is  that  which  sometimes  arises  after  the 
-emoval  of  a  portion  of  the  skull  by  the  irepliine,  or 
the  destruction  of  part  of  it  by  disease.  Vniioiia  ex- 
nmples  of  this  disease  are  recorded  in  tJie  Memoirs  or 
the  French  Academy  of  Surgery,  and  I  linvo  inyiieir 
sfccii  many  instances  of  it.     AlUiough  the  CiU«  liM 
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■ttracted  considerable  notice,  modern  surgeons  are  fai 
ftoin  cniertiJiining  setiled  opinions  concerning  the  ex- 
;•«  nature  of  the  tumour.  „      ,^  ^        ^ 

In  one  example,  recorded  by  Mr.  Abernelhy,  the 
hernia  cerebri  arose  on  the  tenth  day  after  trephining, 
and  was  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg.  The  pia  mater, 
covering  it,  was  inflamed ;  and  a  turbid  serum  was 
discharged  at  tlie  side.s  of  the  swelling,  from  beneath 
the  dura  mater.  On  the  eleventh  day,  the  tumoui- 
was  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  smooth,  and  ready  to 
burst.  The  man  died  the  next  day.  On  exaniinaiion, 
the  swelling  was  found  siill  larger,  and  of  a  dark  co- 
lour, with  an  irregular  granulated  surface.  This  ap- 
pearance was  owing  to  coagulated  blood,  which  ad- 
hered to  its  surface,  as  the  part  had  bled  so  much,  that 
the  patient's  cap  was  rendered  quite  stiff  with  blood. 
The  pii  mater  was  in  general  much  inflamed,  and,  as 
well  as  the  dura  inaler,  was  deficient  at  the  place  of 
thetumour.  The  deeper  part  of  the  swelling  seemed  to 
consist  of  fibrous  coagulated  blood,  and  it  was  found 
to  originate  about  an  inch  below  the  surface  of  the 
brain. 

Mr.  Abernetliy  explains  the  formation  of  the  dis- 
ease as  follows:  "In  consequence  of  the  brain  being 
injured  to  some  depth  beneath  the  surface,  disease  of 
the  vessels  and  consequent  effusion  of  the  blood  had 
ensued  :  t'.ie  effusion  was,  for  a  time,  restrained  by  the 
superincumbent  brain  and  its  membranes ;  but,  these 
gradually  yielding  to  the  expansive  force  exerted  from 
within,  and  at  last  giving  way  altogether,  the  fluid 
blood  oozed  out  and  congealed  upon  the  surface  of 
the  tumour."  An  organized  fungus  can  hardly  be 
produced  so  rapidly  as  these  tumours  are  formed. — 
(On  Injuries  of  the  Head,  in  Surgical  Works,  vol. 
%p.  5:i) 

On  the  contrary,  Mr.  C.  Bell  declares,  that  the  swell- 
ing is  vascular  and  organized.— (Opcra«/i>e  Surgery, 
vol.  1.) 

',  Dr.  John  Thomson  also  entertains  a  dificrent  opi- 
nion from  that  of  Mr.  Abernethy,  respecting  the  mode 
in  which  these  heriiiae  cerebri  are  formed  ;  but  T  ques- 
tion whether  he  may  not  iiave  confounded  with  tJie 
disease  now  under  consideration,  fungous  tumours  of 
the  dura  mater.  At  least,  some  of  the  cases  to  which 
he  alludes,  as*  a  reason  for  his  sentiment  concerning 
their  mode  of  formation,  must  have  been  the  disease 
so  well  described  by  M.  Louis. — (See  Dura  Mater.) 
The  reader,  iiowever,  must  judge  for  himself  from 
the  following  passage:  "In  a  considerable  number  of 
those  who  had  the  cranium  severely  contused,  or  frac- 
tured by  musket-balls  (says  Dr.  Thomson),  fungous 
growths  took  place  through  the  openings,  which  had 
been  made  at  first  by  the  ball,  or  afterward  by  ttie 
trepan.  These  giowths,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  are 
the  consequence  of  a  contusion  of  the  substance  of 
the  brain,  and  of  the  membranes  that  cover  it,  which 
gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  new  organized  sub 
stance,  diflferent  in  its  texture  from  brain;  and  are 
not,  as  some  late  writers  would  endeavour  to  persuade 
us,  simply  protrusions  of  the  brain,  resulting  from  tJie 
removal  of  the  natural  resistance,  which  is  made  to 
them  by  the  dura  mater  and  cranium.  /  have  known 
instances  of  substances,  similar  to  these  growths, 
forming  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,immediat.r,ly  under 
the  place  where  the  cranium  had  received  a  contusion, 
in  cases  in  which  the  trepan  had  not  been  applied,  or 
amj  ■portion  of  Ih-e  cranium  removed. 

"Fungus  of  the  brain,  in  the  greater  number  of  in- 
stances, in  which  we  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
it,  was  accompanied  either  with  stupor  or  paralysis, 
and  other  symptoms  of  compressed  brain.  In  a  frac 
tiire  of  the  vertex  of  the  cranium,  produced  by  a  mus- 
kel-ball,  and  followed  by  a  fungus  of  the  brain,  the 
paralysis  took  place  in  tlie  lower  extremities.  In  a 
case  of  wound,  made  by  a  musket-ball  on  the  right  side 
of  the  forehead,  and  in  which  spiculiE  of  bone  had  lieen 
driven  in  upon  the  brain,  a  large  fungus  protruded. 
The  formation  of  this  fungus  was  followed  by  slitw 
pulse,  stupor,  dilated  puoils,  slight  strabismus,  and  dis- 
tortion of  the  mouth.  In  the  progress  of  this  case,  es- 
eharotics  were  applied  to  the  fungus,  portions  of  it 
were  torn  off  by  the  patient,  and  all  of  it  that  was  ex- 
terior to  the  cranium  was  twice  pared  off  by  the  knife, 
with  an  apparent  alleviation,  rather  than  asgravation, 
of  the  symptoms.  On  the  death  cf  this  patient,  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  right  hemi  phere  of  the  brain  was 
found  converted  into  a  aoft  pulpy  mass.    The  left 


hemisphere  was  not  changed  in  structure,  thougt» 
much  vascular  turgescence  appeared  on  its  surface."- 
(See  Dr.  J.  Thomson's  Report  of  Observations  mad*- 
in  the  Military  Hospitals  in  Belgium,  p.  57,  58.) 

From  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Stanley,  the  fact  'w 
placed  beyond  all  doubt,  that  a  part  of  the  brain  occa-' 
sionally  constitutes  the  substance  of  lieriiis  cerebri 
and  tie  thus  confirms  the  opinion  fbrinerly  entertain^ 
upon  this  point  by  Cluesnay  and  Louis.  Thus,  in  thfl 
first  case  which  Mr.  Stanley  has  recorded,  "  the  whole 
tumour  was  sliced  off  with  a  scalpel.  During  the 
operation,  the  boy  gave  no  manifestation  of  positive 
pain,  although  not  unconscious  of  what  we  wer 
doing.  Considerable  hemorrhage  took  place  from  th( 
surface  of 'the  brain,  exposed  by  the  removal  of  the 
tumour,  the  blood  being  thrown  with  great  force,  and 
to  a  considerable  distance,  from  numerous  vessels, 
which  were  attempted  to  be  secured,  but  ineffectually 
by  ligatures.  After  a  short  time,  however,  tlie  bleeding 
ceased.  On  examination  of  the  part,  which  Jiad  been 
cut  off,  its  exterior  was  found  to  consist  merely  of  a 
layer  of  the  coagulated  blood  ;  the  rest  of  the  mass  was 
brain,  possessing  a  natural  appearance,  the  distinction 
between  the  cortical  and  medullary  matter  being  readily 
seen,  with  the  convolutions  and  pia  mater  dipping 
down  between  them."  In  the  dissection  after  death, 
"  all  that  part  of  the  dura  mater  adjacent  to  the 
ulcerated  aperture,  through  which  the  brain  had- 
protruded,  was  black,  sloughy,  and  much  thickened. 
The  exposed  surface  of  the  brain,  from  which  the  por- 
tion had  been  cut  off,  exhibited  a  softened  and  broken- 
down  texture ;  a  state  of  disorganization,  which  ex- 
tended deep  into  its  substance.  About  an  ounce  of 
fetid  and  dark-coloured  fluid  was  found  between  the 
dura  mater  and  arachnoid  membrane.  Several  small)' 
effusions  of  blood  were  met  with,  both  between  the 
membranes  and  in  the  substance  of  the  brain.  The 
arachnoid  membrane  was  thickened  and  opaque  over 
each  hemisphere.  The  vessels  on  the  surface,  and  in 
the  substance  of  the  brain,  were  remarkably  free  fronj 
blood.  The  lateral  ventricles  were  large,  and  filled: 
with  transparent  fluid,  and  there  was  some  found  be- 
tween the  membranes  at  the  basis,  so  that,  altogether, 
the  quantity  from  these  two  sources  was  very  con- 
siderable."—(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  15—17.) 
In  another  dissection,  a  considerable  quantity  of  pus 
was  found  on  the  araclmoid  membrane,  on  each  side 
of  the  falx.— (P.  27.)  In  most  of  the  cases  of  hernia 
cerebri,  which  I  have  seen,  the  patient  was  at  first 
more  or  less  sensible,  but  labouring  under  severe  ner- 
vous agitation.  The  stupor,  paralysis,  and  other 
symptoms  of  compressed  brain,  noticed  by  Dr.  J. 
Thomson,  did  not  take  place  till  the  latter  stags  of 
the  disease,  and  then  convulsive  twitches  of  the  mus- 
cles and  strabismus  occasionally  came  on. — (See  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  p.  26.)  The  disease  is  usually  attended 
with  great  frequency  of  the  pulse. 

With  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  protrusion,  it  is  a 
subject  very  difficult  of  explanation,  because  if  the 
origin  of  the  tumour  depended  simply  on  the  removal  of 
a  portion  of  the  skull,  or  on  any  changes  of  the  di- 
mensions of  the  brain  in  expiration,  the  effect  would 
always  follow  such  causes,  and  prevail  in  all  patients. 
From  the  paiticnlars  of  the  dissections,  performed  by 
Mr.  Abernelhy  and  Mr.  Stanley,  and  those  referred  to 
by  Dr.  J.  Thomson,  it  is  clear,  that  the  hernia  ceiebri 
is  a  disease  connected  with  deep-seated  changes 
throughout  a  great  part  of  the  brain.~(  See  also /.ar- 
»•«?/,  M^m.  de  Chir.  Mai.  t.  4,  p.  206.)  The  substance 
of  this  organ  is  found  more  or  less  pulpy  and  disorgan- 
ized ;  and  after  death  large  effusions  of  serum,  and 
even  sometimes  of  blood,  and  purulent  matter,  are 
observed.  These  appearances  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
disease  being  a.ssociatcd  with  inflammatory  action 
within  the  head.  It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that 
a  hernia  cerebri  is  only  produced  when  these  deep- 
seated  changes  are  conjoined  with  the  removal  of  bone. 
The  changes  alluded  to  m.iy  be  supposed  to  cau.se  an 
increase  in  the  general  contents  of  the  skull,  and  thus 
a  disposition  to  protrusion,  as  rapid  ns  the  senm  and 
oiher  fluids  are  effused.  Thi.s:  statement,  however, can 
only  be  received  as  an  h}'}K;ine8is,  b«viusc  we  find, 
that  in  one  of  the  dissections,  described  by  Mr.  Stanley, 
■'there  existed  a  considerable  space  between  the  upper 
surface  of  the  right  hemisphere,  all  around  the  situation 
of  the  protrusion,  and  the  internal  Burf.ice  of  the  dura 
mater,  while,  in  every  other  part,  the  brain  and  dur« 
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(later  were  in  close  contact." — (See  Med.  Chir.  TravM. 

ol.  8,  p.  27.)  Now,  tlie  uleaof  an  empty  space  wiiliin 
Uic  craniiini  is  raiht-r  inconsistent  wiili  the  supposition, 
(!ial  the  brain  istlirust  out,  in  ccnisequence  of  changes, 
Aliich  aiignienl  the  quaniuy  of  tlie  general  contents  of 

h!'  skull,  unless  such  space  were  filled  with  air,  tluu 

;i(l  no  external  commnnicalion. 

When  the  baii  symptoms  disappear,  on  the  tumour 
being  no  longer  confined  by  the  dura  mater,  some  prac- 
titioners deem  it  best  to  inierlere  as  lilile  as  po^8lble, 
and  let  the  tumour  drop  oflT  in  pieces.— (See  Kdinb. 
Med.  Comment,  vol.  1,  p  98;  Med.  Museum^  vol.  4, 
y.  463.)  'i'he  mildest  dressings  are  to  be  employed; 
out  whether  the  protrusion  should  be  resisted  by  pres- 
sure or  not  seems  unsettled. 

When  tlie  tumour  acquires  con.«idorable  size,  it  may 
be  pared  off  with  a  Jtnife,  as  was  done  by  Mr.  Hill,  in 
several  instances,  with  success.— (Cases  in  Sia-ff-ery, 
9vo.  Edinb.  \11%) 

In  one  of  the  cases  published  by  Mr.  Stanley,  the 
patient,  a  boy  about  eleven  years  of  afie,  recovered 
after  the  upjier  part  of  the  tumour  had  been  jiared  off, 
and  some  of  the  removed  substance  was  found  to  con 
«ist  decidedly  both  of  cortical  and  medullary  substance. 
In  this  instance,  the  reproducticm  of  the  tumour  was 
checl<ed  by  firm  pressure  with  graduated  compresses 
and  a  bandage.  'J'iie  protruded  brain  gradually  lost 
its  natural  colour:  it  acquired  a  Ught  yellow  apjiear- 
ance,  was  split  into  several  portions,  and  a  very  (eiid 
odour  exhaled  from  it.  Its  sub^-iance  daily  became 
softer,  ultimately  acquiring  alnmst  a  semi  fluid  stale, 
and,  in  this  condition,  ilie  whole  mass  gradually  wasted 
away.  Fresh  granulatiovs  arose  to  fill  up  the  va- 
eancy,  and  they  were  manifestly  produced  from  the 
exposed  substance  of  the  brain.  Conipressi<m  being 
continued,  the  part  now  quickly  healed  up. —(See  Med. 
Ckir.  Trans,  p.  20,2].)  In  a  third  case,  the  i)art  of 
the  tumour  cut  off  consisted  entirely  of  cortical  and 
medullary  snl>stance,  quite  healthy  in  its  appearance 
(p.  24) ;  and  subsequently  granulations  were  formed 
from  the  exposed  surface  of  the  brain.  The  case, 
however,  had  a  fatal  termination.  By  the  removal  of 
the  swelling,  and  the  use  of  compression,  one  cure  was 
effected  by  Mr.  Pring. — (See  Edinb.  Med.  and  isurgical 
Journ.  vol.  9.) 

Richerand  affirms,  indeed,  jrenerally,  that  when  the 
brain  is  exposed,  in  consequence  of  an  injiny  of  the 
head,  the  encephalocele  should  l»e  cut  down  with  a 
knife,  and  repressed  by  gentle  compression. — (See  JVo- 
aogr-  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  318,  ed.  4.) 

Sir  A.Cooper  is  also  an  advocate  for  pre-sure,  ntade 
with  adhesive  plaster;  and  a  c<nnpressof  lint  wet  with 
]iquor  calcis:  his  aim  is  to  reduce  the  swelling  to  a 
level  with  the  bone,  when,  he  says,  the  .scalp  will  heal 
over  it. — {Lectures,  vol.  1,  p.  317.) 

The  cases  published  by  Mr.  Stanley  are  rather  fa- 
vourable to  the  em|)loynient  of  pressure,  inasnnirh  as 
it  appeared  evidently  to  check  the  piotrusion,  and  was 
mostly  borne  without  inconvenience. 

The  idea,  however,  that  when  the  brain  protrudes 
through  the  dm  a  mater,  pre.ssure  can  eff-ct  iis  return, 
is,  as  Mr.  Staidey  judiciously  ob-serves,  quite  untenable. 
—{Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.36.) 

Quesnay  mentions  an  instance  in  which  a  palietit 
tore  off  the  protruded  mass  himself,  and  the  cavity 
healed  up.— (JlWm.  de  VJIcad.  de  Chir.  t.  1.)  Van 
Swieten  relates  a  case  in  which  the  swelling  was  re 
peatedly  removed  with  a  ligature,  and  a  cure  ensued. 
— {Comment,  t.  1,  p.  440.)  The  danger  of  applying 
styptics  and  irritaiins  applications  is  shown  by  Hil- 
danus  {Ohs.  14),  and  Mr.  Hill  {p.  198). 

Baron  Larrey  considers  the  treatment  by  exci.ainn, 
pressure,  and  spirituous  applicatiotis  hurtful  and  dan- 
gerous: his  advice  is  merely  to  apply  to  the  swelling  a 
pledget  of  slightly  camphorated  oil  of  chamomile;  to 
have  recourse  to  cooling  aperient  beverages;  to  re- 
move all  kinds  of  irritation  ;  to  exclude  the  air;  and 
apply  the  dressings  with  creat  sentleness.  By  these 
means,  the  only  case  which  Larrey  ever  saw  recover 
was  saved,  and  in  it  the  tumour  was  small. — {Mim.  de 
Chir.  Md.  t.4,  p.  200) 

One  would  suppose  that  cases  of  this  kind  must  ge 
nerally  require  tlie  ctnployment  of  every  thing  at  all 
likely  to  keep  off  and  diminish  inflammiUion  of  the 
brain.  Qufnnjj  nur  la  Multiplicili  des  Tripavs,  iv 
Mim.  de  I'^cnd.  Rmjnle  de  Chirnrfrie,  t.  %  /»  25.  56, 
tdit.  J2«ia.      M.  Corvin\i  Dissert,  in   Holler's  J)ia- 
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putat.  Chir.  vol.  2.  Mimoire  svr  V Enf.ephalocele,  par 
M.  Ferrand,  in  Mim.  de  I'^^cad.  de  Chir.  t.  13.  p.  96, 
ed.  \2mo.  JLa.sstis,  Pathologic  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  140,  ed 
1809.  Mernethy's  Essays  on  Injuries  of  the  Head. 
HtWs  Cases  in  Surgery.  BarroV.i,  in  Med.  Chir 
Trans,  vol  2.  CiUisev,  Sy.'tema  Chi^iirgia  Hodier- 
M«,  vol.  2,  p.  512,  ed.  1800.  C.  JirlVs  Opeiatioe  Sur 
gery,  vol.  1.  liic/iter's  .^nfinigsgruude  der  Wuvdari 
'leykunst,  b.  2,  ;;.  197,  rd.  18(12.  Richerand,  J^osogra 
phie  Chir.  I.  2,  p.  316,  eU.  4,  Paris,  1815.  Dr.  J 
Thom.-ioii's  Report  of  Ohscriuiti^nis  made  rn  the  Milt 
tary  Hospitals  in  Belgium,  p.  57,  Edivh.  1816.  Del' 
pech,  Prints  EUmeutatre  dcs  Maladies  Chirurgicalet, 
/..  2,  p.  447,  et  seq.  Paris,  1816.  Crcll  and  Sand,  in 
Hallcr's  Disput.  Chir.  t.  1.  E.  Stanley,  in  Med 
Chir.  Trnvs.vol.  8;  a  paper  containing  many  valuubli 
iihscrvations.  Jjurrey,  in  Miiu.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  4,  p 
203,  Src.  Heunens  Military  Surgery,  ;j.  3 1 1 ,  ij-c.  ed  2 
-1.  Solomons,  De  Cirebri  Tuino^ibu.i,  Ednib.  1810l 
./.  C.  Sr.hornlein  von  dcr  Hirnmetamorphosc,  ^vo 
fViirzh.  1816. 

IIEIJNIA  HUMORALIS.  An  inflammation  of  lh« 
testicle,  especially  when  produced  by  irritation  in  the 
urethra,  gonorrhcea,  the  use  of  bougies,  &c.  As  the 
term  is  founded  upon  the  old  and  now  exploded  doc 
trine  of  the  translaticm  of  hmnonrs  from  one  part  to 
another,  the  sooner  its  employment  is  abandoned  the 
l)etter.  The  case  is  considered  under  the  word  Tes- 
ticle. 

Ht  would  seem  fmm  this  reference  to  the  word 
«'  'IVsticle,"  and  from  the  entire  omission  of  the  article, 
cmitained  in  the  fornier  editions  of  the  dictionary,  on 
the  Hernia  Humoralis,  that  Mr.  Cooper  designed  to 
•live  this  subject  a  special  n«itice  under  the  wend  "  Tes- 
ticle." The  reader  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  he 
has  entirely  ovei looked  this  his  obvious  design;  for 
under  ilial  word  this  disease  is  only  mentimied  once, 
and  that  iMcidentally.  As  Mr.  Cooper  tloulitless  had 
iiood  r(*asons  for  considering  this  among  the  other  dis- 
eases of  the  testi<:le,  and  its  omi.ssion  there  is  the  eflect 
of  accident,  I  have  concluded  to  supply  the  omission 
under  that  word,  and  leave  the  reference  in  litis  place 
as  I  find  it.  I  hope  in  this  particular  I  shall  comply 
with  the  author's  original  inteniiun  — Reese.] 

H KRPES.     (From  2pwu  to  creep.) 

Nothing  could  he  nM)re  confused  and  undefined  thati 
the  idea  c(»nveyed  by  the  term  herpes,  as  generally  em- 
ployed by  medical  men  milil  a  few  yeais  ago.  In  fact, 
numerous  cutaneous  diseases,  of  the  most  opposite 
kinds,  but  which  had  a  tendency  to  creep  or  spread 
slowly  were  designated  as  specimens  of  herpes.  Thus, 
when  I  firs'  entered  the  profession,  it  was  common  for 
some  of  the  most  eminent  snrgerms  in  London  fre- 
quently to  cjill  noli  me  tangere,  or  lupus,  herpes  of  the 
nose;  and  to  apply  the  same  term  to  tinea  capitis,  or 
the  poriigo  favosa. 

Happily,  this  vague  mode  of  regarding  disea-ses  of 
the  skin  is  beginning  to  give  way  to  the  judicious  dia- 
linctinns  proposed  by  the  late  Dr.  Wiilan,  and  so  ably 
perfected  by  Dr.  Raten>an.  The  appellation  herjtes  is 
limited  by  these  physicians  "to  a  vesicular  disease, 
which  in  most  of  its' forms  passes  through  a  regular 
course  of  increase,  maturation,  and  decline,  and  ter- 
minates in  about  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  days.  The 
vesicles  arise  in  distinct  hut  irteyular  clusters,  which 
commonly  appear  in  quick  succession,  and  Ihey  are 
set  near  together,  upon  an  inflamed  base,  which  ex- 
tends a  little  way  beyond  the  margin  of  each  cluster. 
The  eruption  is  preceded,  when  it  is  extensive,  by 
considerable  constitutional  disorder,  and  is  accom- 
panied with  a  sensation  of  heat  and  tingling,  soniptimea 
v»ith  severe  deep  .seated  pain,  in  the  parts  affected. 
The  lymph  of  the  vesicles,  which  is  at  first  clear  and 
colourless,  becomes  gradually  milky  and  opaque,  and 
nltimatelv  concretes  into  scabs:  but  in  some  cases  a 
c(»pious  discharce  of  it  takes  place,  aiul  ted.  >us  ulcer- 
ations ensue.  'J'he  disorder  is  not  contagious  in  any 
<»f  its  forms." — (See  Bateman\<s  Practical  Synopsis  of 
Ciitiineovs  Diseases,  p.  221,  222,  erf.  3.)  This  author 
notices  six  species  of  the  complaint:  viz.  herpei 
phlydmnodfs;  herpes  zoster;  herpes  circinatus ;  hcr- 
fieslaltialis;  herpes  praputialis;  and  herpes  iris. 

As  nmst  of  these  cases  more  properly  belontr  to  the 
physician  than  surgeon,  I  shall  briefly  describe  thp-je 
of  them. 

Accorditig  to  Dr.  Bateman,  the  herpes  roster,  or 
shingles,  is  mostly  preceded  for  two  or  three  day*  by 
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languor  and  loss  ofappetite,  rigours,  neadache,  sickness, 
and  a  frequent  pulse,  logeUier  with  a  scalding  heat  and 
tingling  i"  "'«  '*'*'"!  ^"^  shooting  pains  through  the 
chest  and  episastrium.  Sonielimus,  Jiowevur,  tiie 
precursory  febrile  symptoms  are  very  sligJii.  l^pon 
some  part  of  the  trunk  several  red  |>atchKS  occur,  of 
an  irregular  form,  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other, 
upon  each  of  which  numerous  small  elevations  appear 
clustered  together.  These,  if  examined  minutely,  are 
found  to  be  distinctly  vesicular;  and  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours  they  enlarge  to  the  size  of  small 
pearls,  and  are  perfectly  transparent,  being  filled  with 
a  limpid  fluid.  For  three  or  four  days  fresii  clusters 
continue  to  arise,  always  extending  themselves  nearly 
in  a  line  with  the  first,  towards  the  spine  at  one  end, 
nd  towards  the  linea  alba  at  the  other.  While  the  new 
dusters  are  appearing,  the  vesicles  of  the  first  lose 
their  transiiarency,  and,  on  the  fourth  day,  acquire  a 
milky  or  yellowish  hue,  which  is  soon  followed  by  a 
bluish  or  livid  colour  of  the  basis  of  the  vesicles,  and 
of  the  contained  fluid.  'J'hey  now  become  somewhat 
confluent,  and  flatten  or  subside.  A  bout  tliis  lime  they 
frequently  break  and  discharge,  for  three  or  four  daj  s, 
a  serous  fluid,  which  at  length  concretes  into  thin  dark 
scabs.  These  fall  olf  about  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth 
day,  leaving  the  surface  of  the  subjacent  skin  in  a  red 
and  tender  state;  and  when  the  ulceration  and  dis 
charge  have  been  considerable,  numerous  cicatrices  or 
pits  are  left.  All  the  clusters  go  through  a  similar  se- 
-ries  of  changes. 

Young  persons,  from  tlic  age  of  twelve  to  twenty- 
five,  are  most  frequently  afiected ;  although  aged  per- 
sons are  not  altogether  exempt  from  the  complaint, 
and  suffer  severely  from  the  pain  of  it.  Summer  and 
autumn  are  the  seasons  in  which  it  is  most  common. 
Sometimes  it  supervenes  to  bowel  complaints,  and  the 
chronic  pains  remaining;  after  acute  pultnonary  dis- 
«ases.  In  the  treatment,  Dr.  Bateman  thinks  gentle 
laxatives  and  diaphoretics,  with  occasional  anodynes, 
when  the  severe  deep-seated  pains  occur,  all  that  is 
necessary.  No  external  application  is  requisite,  unless 
the  vesicles  be  abraded  by  the  friction  of  the  clothes, 
which  are  then  liable  to  adhere  to  the  pans:  in  this 
case,  a  little  simple  ointment  may  be  interposed.  For 
a  fuller  account,  see  Bateman's  Pract.  Sj/rtojisis,  p. 
226,  &c. 

Herpes  circinaius,  or  riv^jcorm,  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  small  circular  patches,  in  which  the  vesicles 
4irise  only  round  the  circumference;  these  are  small, 
with  moderately  red  bases,  and  contain  a  transparent 
fluid,  which  is  discharged  in  three  or  four  days,  when 
little  prominent  dark  scabs  form  over  them.  'The  cen- 
tral area  in  each  vesicular  ring  is  at  first  free  from  any 
eruption;  but  the  surface  becomes  somewhat  rough, 
and  of  a  dull  red  colour,  and  throws off'an  exfoliation, 
as  the  vesicular  eruption  declines,  which  terminates  in 
about  a  week  with  a  falling  ofi*  of  the  scabs.  A  suc- 
cession of  these  vesicular  circles  usually  arises  on  the 
face  anJ  neck,  or  arms  and  shoulders,  thus  protracting 
the  case  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

The  itching  and  tingling,  which  are  the  only  incon- 
veniences of  the  affection,  may  be  relieved  by  the 
application  of  the  popular  remedy,  ink,  solutions  of  the 
salts  of  iron,  copper,  zinc,  borax,  alum,  &c.  Some 
additional  interesting  observations  on  other  forms  of 
Ihe  herpes  circinatus  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Bateman's 
Synopsis,  from  which  I  have  extracted  tlie  few  pre- 
ceding particulars. 

Herpes  prtBputialis.  This  local  variety  of  herpes 
was  not  noticed  by  Dr.  Willan,  and  we  are  indeblecl  to 
Dr.  Bateman  for  a  description  of  it.  The  complaint 
begins  with  extreme  itching,  and  with  some  sense  of 
neat  in  the  prepuce,  on  which  one  or  two  red  patches 
occur,  about  the  size  of  a  silver  penny.  Upon  these 
jire  clustered  five  or  six  minute  transparent  vesicles. 
In  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours  the  vesicles  enlarge, 
become  of  a  milky  hue,  and  lose  their  transparency; 
and  on  the  third  day  they  are  coherent,  and  have 
almost  a  pustular  appearance.  If  the  eruption  is 
seated  on  that  surface  of  the  prepuce  which  is  next  the 
glans,  so  that  the  vesicles  are  keiit  moist,  they  com 
monly  break  about  the  fourth  or  fifih  day,  and  form  a 
small  ulceration  upon  each  patch.  This  discharges  a 
little  turbid  serum,  and  has  a  white  base,  witn  a  slight 
elevation  at  the  edges;  and  by  an  inaccurate  or  inex 
periencert  observer  it  may  readily  he  mistaken  foi 
«Iiancre,  more  especially  if  any  escharoiic  has  beeu 
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applied,  which  produces  irritation,  and  a  ^  __ 
hardness  like  that  oi  a  true  chancre.  If  not  irrii«ted, 
the  slight  ulceration  Tegins  to  heal  about  the  ninth  or 
tenth  day.  When  the  patches  occur  on  the  outaide 
the  prepuce,  the  duration  of  the  eruption  is  shurl 
and  ulceration  does  not  actually  take  place. 

In   the   treatment,  Dr.  Bateman    recommends  t 
avoidance  of  all  t  limulating,  and  moist,  or  unciuo 
applications;  and  if  the  complaint  be  within  the  pre*, 
puce,  he  advises  the  interpo.-ition  of  a  little  bit  of  di 
lint  between  the  sore  and  the  glans. 

As  tliis  centletnan  has  truly  remarked,  this  case  it 
particulaily  deserving  of  notice,  because  it  has  ofte 
been  considered  and  treated  as  a  chancre 

For  a  great  deal  more  valuable  information  respectin|[ 
herpes,  f  bee  leave  to  refer  the  leader  to  the  publica^ 
tions  of  Drs.  Willan  and  Bateman,  and  also  to  the  an" 
cle  Herpes,  written  by  this  last  able  physician  for  Dr.i 
Re«s's  (JyclDpffidia. 

HORDEOLUM.  (Dim.  of  Aordewm,  barley.)  A  little 
tumour  on  the  eyelid,  resembling  a  barley  corn.  ^  stye. 
As  Scarpa  remarks,  ihe  siye  is  strictly  only  a  little  boil, 
which  projects  fiom  iheedgeof  the  eyelids,  frequently 
near  the  great  angle  of  the  eye.  Like  the  fuinnculi 
it  is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  much  inflamed,  and  a  great 
deal  morepainlul,  than  might  be  expected,  considering 
its  small  size.  The  latter  ciicumsiance  is  partly  owing 
to  the  vehemence  of  the  inflammation,  and  partly  to 
the  exquisite  sensibility  and  tension  of  the  skin  coverii 
the  edge  of  the  eyelids.  On  this  account  the  hordeol 
very  often  excites  fever  and  restlessness  in  delicate^ 
iirilable  constiiutions;  itsuppurates slowly  and  imper* 
fecily ;  and,  when  suppurated,  has  no  tendency  to  burst. 

The  stye,  like  other  furuiu.ulous  inflan.mationS; 
forms  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  the  best 
mode  in  which  inflammatory  swellings  can  end  is  re 
solution.  Fot,  whenever  a  furunculous  inflammatioa 
extends  so  deeply  as  to  destroy  any  of  the  cellular  t>ub> 
.stance,  the  little  tumour  can  never  be  resolved,  or  only 
imperfectly  so.  'J'his  event,  indeed,  would  rather  faie 
hurtful,  since  there  would  still  remain  behind  a  greater 
or  smaller  portion  of  dead  cellular  membrane;  which, 
sooner  or  later,  might  biingon  a  renewal  of  the  stye  ia 
thesame  place  as  before,  or  else  become  converted  into 
hard  indolent  body,  deforming  the  edge  of  the  eyelid, 

The  resolution  of  the  incipient  hordeolum  may 
eflTected  in  that  stage  of  it  in  which  the  inflamniatioi 
only  interests  the  skin,  and  not  the  cellular  subsiam 
underneath,  as  is  the  case  on  the  first  ajipcaiance 
the  disease.  Now  repellent  cold  applications  are  useful, 
particularly  ice.  But  when  the  hordeolum  lias  aflfected 
and  destroyed  any  of  the  cellular  membrane  under> 
neath,  every  topical  repellent  application  is  absolutely 
useless,  and  even  hurtful ;  and  the  patient  should  have 
recourse  to  emollient  anodyne  remedies.  The  horde- 
olum and  eyelids  should  be  covered  with  a  warm  soft 
bread  and  milk  poultice,  which  ought  to  be  renewed 
very  often.  When  a  white  point  makes  its  apjieaiance 
on  the  apex  of  the  Utile  tumour,  Scarpa  says,  the  sur- 
geon should  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  let  out  the  small  quan- 
tity of  serous  matter,  which  exists  between  the  skin 
atid  dead  portion  of  cellular  membrane.  It  is  better 
that  he  should  wait  till  the  skin  within  this  white 
point  h.is  become  somewhat  thinner,  so  as  to  burst  of 
itself,  and  give  ready  vent,  not  merely  to  the  little  se- 
rous matter,  but  to  all  the  dead  cellular  membrane 
which  constitutes  tliechief  partof  the  disease.  When 
the  contents  of  the  little  tumour  are  slow  in  making 
their  way  outwards,  through  the  opemng,  the  surgeon, 
aenily  compressing  the  base  of  the  stye,  ought  to  force 
them  out.  After  this,  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
will  disappear,  and  the  cavity,  left  by  the  dead  cellular 
membrane  in  the  centre  of  the  little  tumour,  will  be 
found  quite  filled  up  and  healed,  in  thecourseof  twenty-, 
four  hours.  J 

Sometimes,  though  seldom,  this  process  of  natura 
destined  to  detach  the  dead  from  the  living  cellular 
membrane,  only  takes  place  incompletely,  and  a  small 
fragment  of  yellow  dead  cellular  sub.stance  still  con- 
tinues fixed  in  thecavity,and  hinders  the  cure.  In  this 
circumstance,  Ihe  further  emph)ynient  of  emollient 
poultices  is  of  little  or  no  service.  'J'hesursron  should 
dip  the  point  of  a  camel-hair  pencil  in  sulphuric  acid, 
and  loiich  the  inside  of  the  stye  with  it,  one  or  more 
tinie.o,  until  I  he  sloughy  eel  hilar  membrane  comes  away 
After  this,  the  small  cavity  reniaining  will  soon  closp. 
Should  the  eyelid  continue  afterward  a  little  swollen 
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find  OBdematous,  this  affection  may  be  removed  by  ap- 
plying llie  lulio  pluiiibi  acel.,  coiilaiiung  a  little  spirit 
ol"  wine.  Some  persons  are  olieu  annoyed  vviijj  this 
disease.  Accoiding  to  Scarpa,  litis  is  most  (lequent.iy 
owing  to  a  disoideied  state  ol  tlic  privia  via,  otien  nitl 
with  in  persons  wlio  live  on  acrid  irritating  food,  and 
drink  t«)0  niucli  spirits.— (*c«»7/a,  5u//e  MalaUiedegli 
Occki,cap.2.  See  also  Guthrie's  Operative  Surgery 
Iff  the  Eye,  p.  JOT,  4rc.) 

HOSl'lTAL  GANGRENE.— (PAflj^cdiCJia  Gangra- 
nosa  ■  Putrid  or  Maligiiunt  Ulcer,  Honpital  isore ; 
Gav'irroina  Contagiosa.)  A  severe  and  peculiar  species 
of  liuniid  gangrene,  or  rather  a  cunibination  ot  iliis 
affection  wuh  pliagt  denic  ulceraiion.  It  is  particularly 
cliaracierizt'd  by  Us  contagious  or  infectious  nature ; 
its  disposition  to  attack  wounds,  or  ulcers,  in  crowded 
hospitals,  or  other  situations,  where  many  of  liiese 
cases  are  brought  together ;  and  its  tendency  to  convert 
the  soft  parts  alfected  into  a  putrid  ghitinous,  or  pulpy 
substance,  in  which  no  trace  of  their  original  texture 
is  discemibie. — {Ddpeck,  Fiicis  Elim.  des  Mai.  Chir. 
t.  I,  p.  123.)  It  is  generally  believed  to  be  cornmuni- 
cated  from  one  sore  or  wound  to  another,  by  its  conta- 
gious nature  ;  but,  whether  the  infection  can  be  trans- 
ferred oidy  by  actual  contact,  or  both  in  ifiis  way  and 
through  the  medium  of  the  alniospiiere,  is  a  question 
on  which  the  best  authors  ditler.  The  first  origin  of 
the  disease,  however,  is  a  mysterious  subject,  which 
cannot  invariably  be  explained  on  any  certain  princi- 
ples, as  will  be  hereafter  noticed. 

From  the  researches  of  Mr.  Blackadder,  it  appears 
probable  that  several  of  the  ancient  writers,  in  their 
descriptions  of  foul  gangrenous  bleeding  ulcers,  must 
have  alluded  to  the  tame  kind  of  disease  which  is  now 
usually  denominated  hospital  gangrene.  Besides  the 
use  of  the  actual  cautery,  which,  accoiding  to  the 
modern  French  writers,  is  tlie  surest  means  of  arrest- 
ing this  distemper,  several  of  the  ancients  appear  also 
to  have  employed  for  its  cure  arsenical  a|)plicaiions  ; 
as,  for  instance,  iEtins,  Panlus,  Rolandus,  Avicemia, 
Guido,  &c.  The  only  doubt  whether  these  authors 
actually  referred  to  hospital  gangrene  depends  upon 
their  not  having  generally  de.^^cribed  its  contagious 
nature.  But  on  this  point,  I  recommend  Mr.  Black- 
adder's  valuable  treati.^e  to  be  consulted. — (P.  7G,  &c.) 
Although  La  Motte  made  cursory  mention  of  hospi- 
tal gangrene  in  1722,  under  the  name  of  pournture, 
awd  staled  that  il  had  occuried  in  the  H6tel-Dieu  at 
Paris,  the  first  distinct  modern  account  of  this  disease 
is  contained  in  the  3d  vol.  of  the  posthumous  works 
of  Pouteau,  published  in  1783.  In  the  year  1788,  Dus- 
sassoy,  who  succeeded  Pouteau  as  chief  surgeon  of  the 
HAiel-Dieu  at  Lyons,  also  published  a  short  treatise 
on  the  disorder.  The  first  very  accurate  description  of 
hospital  gangrene  in  the  English  latiguage  apjieared  in 
the  6th  vol.  of  the  London  Medical  Journal,  printed  in 
1785.  'i'he  account  is  einitled,  "Observations  on  the 
Putrid  Ulcer,  by  Mr.  Gillespie,  surgeon  of  the  Royal 
Navy."  In  the  edition  of  Dr.  Rollo's  works  on  Diabe- 
tes, published  1797,  there  is  a  section  on  this  subject, 
entitled,  "  A  short  account  of  a  morbid  poison,  acting 
on  soies,  and  of  the  method  of  destroying  it."  In  1799 
Bir  Gilbert  Blane,  in  the  third  edition  of  ins  book  on 
the  Diseases  of  Seamen,  gave  an  account  of  hospital 
{gangrene  under  the  name  of  malignant  ulcer;  and  Dr. 
Trolter,  in  the  2d  volume  of  his  JHedicina  J^autica, 
published  in  the  same  year,  described  that  affection  by 
the  Fame  apptllation.  In  the  third  volume  of  the  same 
work.  Dr.  Trotter  added  to  his  first  account  several 
valuable  cnnununications  relating  to  litis  disease,  re- 
ceived from  surgeons  of  the  royal  navy.  Mr.  John 
Bell  al<o  made  hospital  gangrene  the  subject  of  particu- 
lar r»!i.iark  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Principles  of 
Surgery,  published  in  1801.  According  to  Dr.  Thom- 
son, two  excellent  theses  were  likewise  published  on 
it  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh:  the  first,  entitled, 
"  De  Garierreiift  L'oritagios-ft,"  by  Dr.  Leslie,  in  1804; 
the  second  by  Dr.  Charles  Johnson,  in  1805,  under  the 
title  of  "  De  Grangrainii  Contagios4  Nosocnmiale." — 
(See  Lectures  on  Jnfinmmation,  p.  456 — 458.) 

Proftssor  Thrunson's  account  of  the  subject,  pub- 
lished in  1813,  contained  the  fullest  history  of  the  dis- 
ease at  that  time  collected.  Boyer  afterward  gave  a 
very  fair  account  of  the  dislemper.— (See  Traiti  des 
Mai.  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  320,  8oo.  Paris,  1814.) 

These  descrii^tions  were  followed  by  the  valuable 
essay  of  Delpecb,  entilled,  "  M^moire  sur  la  Gompli- 
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cation  des  Plaies  cl  des  Ulc^rcs  connue  sous  le  Qom 
de  Pourrilure  d'HApital,"  1815;  some  interesting  ob- 
servations by  Dr.  JHennen,  in  the  London  Medical 
Repository  for  March,  1815;  a  paper  ty  Professof 
Brngmann,  of  Leyden,  in  the  "  Amiales  de  LiUirature 
M^d."  vol.  19,  1815;  and  the  treatise  of  Mr.  Black- 
adder,  which  contains  some  of  the  best  remarks  ever 
made  concerning  this  afieciion,  and  is  entitled  "  Obser- 
vations on  Phagedaena  Gangrsenosa,  8vo.  Edinb.  1818." 
To  these  pnblicaiions  are  to  be  added  the  interesting 
remarks  of  Mr.  R.  Welbank  on  Sloughing  Phagedena, 
contained  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Med.  Chir. 
Trans. ;  and  those  of  Dr.  Boggie,  recorded  in  the  third 
volume  of  ihe  Ediii.  Med.  CIdr.  Trans. 

According  to  Mr.  Blackadder,  who  is  a  believer  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  complaint  being  only  communicable 
by  the  direct  application  of  the  infectious  matter,  when 
the  morbific  matter  which  produces  the  disease,  has 
been  afjplied  to  some  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body, 
from  which  the  cuticle  has  been  removed,  as  by  a 
blister,  one  or  more  small  vesicles  first  appear,  which 
are  filled  with  a  watery  fluid,  or  bloody  serum  of  a 
livid  or  reddish-brown  colour.  The  situation  of  the 
vesicle  is  generally  at  the  edge  of  the  sore.  Its  size  is 
not  unfreqnenily  that  of  a  split  garden  pea,  and  is 
easily  niptuied,  the  pellicle  which  covers  it  being  very 
thin.  When  the  vesicle  is  filled  with  a  watery  fluid, 
and  has  not  been  ruptured,  it  assumes  the  appearance 
of  a  grayish-white,  or  ash-coloured  slough;  but  when 
it  contains  a  dark-coloured  fluid,  or  has  been  ruptured, 
it  puts  on  the  appearance  of  a  thin  coagulum  of  blood, 
of  a  dirty  brownish-black  colour.  During  the  forma- 
tion of  the  vesicle,  there  is  generally  a  change  in  the 
sensation  of  the  sore,  accompanied  with  a  painful  feel 
like  that  of  the  sling  of  a  gnat. 

After  a  slough  is  formed,  it  spreads  witli  more  or  less 
rapidity,  until  it  occupies  the  whole  surface  of  the 
original  sore;  and  when  left  to  itself  (which  seldom 
happens),  there  is  little  or  no  discharge,  but  the  slough 
acquires  daily  greater  thickness. 

"  When  the  formation  of  the  slough  has  been  inter- 
rupted, the  stinging  sensation  becomes  more  frequent 
and  acute ;  phagedenic  ulceration  quickly  commences; 
and  such  is  frequently  the  rapidity  of  its  progress,  that 
even  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  a  very  considerable 
excavation  will  be  formed,  while  the  parts  in  the 
vicinity  retain  their  usual  healthy  appearance."  The 
cavity,  the  edges  of  wliich  are  well  defined,  is  filled 
with  a  thick  glutinous  matter,  which  adheres  strongly 
to  the  subjacent  parts.  When  this  matter  is  removed, 
the  surface  underneath  presentsitself  of  a  fine  granular 
texture,  which,  in  almost  all  instances,  is  possessed  of 
extreme  sensibility,  and  is  very  apt  to  bleed  when  the 
operation  of  cleaning  is  not  performed  with  great 
delicacy.  At  each  dressing,  llie  circumference  of  the 
cavity  js  found  enlarged,  and  if  there  are  more  than 
one,  they  generally  run  into  each  other.  The  progress 
of  the  disease  is  "much  quicker  in  some  individuals 
than  others,  but  il  never  ceases  until  the  whcle  surface 
of  the  original  sore  is  occupied.  The  stinging  pain 
gradually  becomes  of  a  darling  or  lancinating  kind; 
and  either  about  the  fourth  or  sixth  day  from  the  time 
when  the  morbific  matter  had  access  to  the  sore,  or 
afterward,  at  the  period  of  what  may  be  termed  second- 
ary inflammation,  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands  are 
apt  to  become  affected.  The  discharge  becomes  more 
copious,  its  colour  varying  from  a  dirty  yellowish- 
white,  to  a  mixture  of  yellow,  black,  and  brown,  de- 
pending upon  the  quantity  of  blood  mixed  with  it. 

"The  soft  parts  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
sore,  daily  become  more  painful,  tumefied,  and  indu- 
rated ;  and  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  particularly  in 
those  of  plethoric  and  irritable  habits,  an  attack  of 
acute  inflammation  speedily  supervenes,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  a  great  increase  of  pain,  the  sensation  being 
described  to  be  such  as  if  Ihe  sore  were  bur  ing.  The 
period  at  which  this  inflammation  begins  to  subside 
is  by  no  means  regular.  Sometimes  it  subsides  in  the 
course  of  two  days,  and  sometimes  it  continues  up- 
wards of  five;  depending  very  much  on  the  constitu- 
tion and  previous  habits  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  the 
trentment  that  has  been  adopted.  During  its  progress, 
the  tliick,  puliid-looking,and  frequently  spongy  siougtt 
which  is  formed  on  the  soie,  becomes  more  and  nrnw 
moist,  and  of  a  p«;/,y  consistence.  (Hence  (  ns  inrm 
of  disease  is  actually  named  by  Gerson,  A"''^!  ^J"' 
grene.)    In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  a  very  oflfcurtvf 
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%iatter  begins  to  be  discharged  at  its  edges.  The 
"•lough  then  beRins  to  separate ;  by-and-by  it  is  thrown 
^Otr,  but  only  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  extension  of 
'the  disease  by  a  continued  process  of  ulceration,  and 
by  a  recurrence  of  tl)e  last  mentioned  symptoms." — 
{Blackndder  on  Pkagedcena  Gangrmnosa,  p.  28 — 30.) 

The  first  symptoms  wliich  indicate  hospital  gan- 
grene in  a  wound  or  ulcer,  are,  a  more  or  less  acute 
pain,  and  a  viscid  whitish  exudation  on  the  surface  of 
the  granulations,  which  lose  their  vermilion  colour, 
and  present  at  several  points,  spots  of  a  grayish  or 
dirty-white  hue,  resembling  venereal  ulcer's  or  aphthae. 
These  ulcerated  points,  thus  engrafted  (as  it  were)  upon 
the  original  ulcer,  soon  spread  and  join  together,  so  as 
to  give  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  solution  of  conti- 
nuity a  gray  ash  colour.  The  surface  also  becomes 
more  or  less  indurated,  and  sometimes  bleeds.  A  red 
purplish  cedematous  circle,  of  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
is  next  formed  in  the  surrounding  skin.  Sometimes 
when  the  patient  is  of  a  good  habit,  the  causes  of  infec- 
tion less  active,  and  the  constitution  sufficiently  strong, 
the  disorder  now  stops.  According  to  Boyer,  it  may 
not  even  extend  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  ulcer. 
But  most  frequently  its  progress  is  extremely  rapid, 
and  occasionally  quite  terrifying.  The  edges  of  the 
wound  or  ulcer  become  hardened  and  everted;  the 
granulations  are  large  and  tumid,  being  swelled  up,  as 
Boyer  asserts,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  gas. 
They  are  afterward  detached  in  the  form  of  soft  red- 
dish sloughs,  which  very  nmch  resemble  the  substance 
of  the  foetal  brain,  in  a  putrid  state.  From  day  to  day, 
until  either  nature  alone,  or  aided  by  art,  puts  limits  to 
the  disorder,  it  invades  new  parts  both  in  breadth  and 
depth,  so  that  its  ravages  extend  to  aponeuroses,  mus- 
cles, blood  vessels,  nerves,  tendons,  the  periosteum, 
and  even  the  bones  themselves. 

Among  a  number  of  severe  cases  which  fell  under 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Blackadder,  "there  was  one  in  which 
the  halfof  the  cranium  was  denuded,  the  bones  having 
become  black  as  charcoal,  and  the  integuments  de- 
tached posteriorly  to  the  second  cervical  vertebra,  and 
anteriorly  to  the  middle  of  the  zygomatic  process  of 
the  temporal  bone;  and  this  was  originally  a  super- 
ficial wound  of  the  scalp.  In  another  case,  the  mus- 
cles, large  arteries,  and  nerves  of  both  thighs  were 
exposed  and  dissected,  the  integuments  and  cellular 
substance  being  entirely  removed,  with  the  exception 
of  only  a  narrow  strip  of  the  former,  which  remained 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  thighs.  This  was  also  origi- 
nally a  simple  flesh  wound.  In  other  instances,  the 
cavities  of  the  knee,  ankle,  elbow,  and  wrist  joints 
were  laid  extensively  open,  and,  in  one  unfortunate 
case,  the  integuments  and  cellular  substance  on  the 
anterior  parts  of  the  neck,  were  destroyed,  exhibiting 
a  horrid  spectacle,  the  trachea  being  also  wounded."-^ 
(07»  Phagedcena  Gangrtenosa,  p.  3.) 

According  to  the  last  experienced  author,  when  the 
disease  attacks  an  old  sore,  where  a  considerable  depth 
of  new  flpsh  has  been  f(»rmed,  the  first  thing  generally 
observed  is  a  small  dark-coloured  spot,  usually  situated 
at  the  edge  of  the  sore.  But  he  states,  that  in  several 
cases  of  ulcers,  the  disease,  when  carefully  watched, 
was  found  to  begin  in  the  form  of  a  vesicle,  filled  with 
a  livid  or  brownish-black  fluid,  which  arterward  burst 
and  assumed  the  appearance  of  the  dark  coloured  spot, 
which  is  commonly  first  noticed.  Mr.  Blackadder 
always  found,  that  when  there  had  been  a  consider- 
able bed  of  new  flesh  formed,  the  phagedenic  ulceration 
made  comparatively  a  very  slow  progress,  and  put  on 
rather  the  appearance  of  mercurial  phagedena,  until 
the  morbific  matter  had  found  access  to  the  natural 
texture  of  the  part,  when  the  progress  of  the  disease 
became  suddenly  accelerated;  acute  inflammation 
supervened;  and  a  large  slough  was  formed,— (O/;. 
cit.p.  31.)  He  notices,  that  when  the  morbific  matter 
is  inserted  in  a  puncture  or  scratch,  the  first  progress 
of  the  disease  bears  a  resemblance  to  that  of  a  part 
inoculated  with  vaccine  matter.  The  primary  inflam- 
mation in  gangrenous  phagedena  commences  at  the 
end  of  the  second,  or  early  on  the  third  day  ;  the  in- 
flammation is  at  its  height  abovit  the  sixth  ;  when  the 
scab  begins  to  form  in  one  disease,  phagedenic  ulcera- 
tion begins  in  the  other,  and  when  allowed  to  proceed, 
eoon  affords  sufficient  proof  of  the  non  identity  of  the 
-wo  diseases.— ( P.  33.) 

When  the  disease  attacks  a  recent  gunshot  wound, 
-file  discharge,  two  or  three  days  after  infection,  in 


found  to  be  lessened,  and  to  have  become  i 
sanious  than  purulent  nature.  The  sore  has  a  certain 
dry  and  rigid  appearance;  its  edges  are  more  defined, 
somewhat  elevated  and  sharjjened ;  the  patient  is  sen- 
sible of  a  change  in  the  usual  sensation  in  the  sore, 
and  complains  of  an  occasional  stinging  sensation, 
resembling  that  produced  by  the  sting  of  a  gnat.  At 
this  period,  but  sometimes  a  day  or  two  later,  the  in- 
teguments at  the  edge  of  the  sore  become  inflamed, 
and  the  surface  of  the  sore  itself  assumes  a  livid  or 
purple  colour,  and  appears  as  if  covered  with  a  fine 
pellicle,  such  as  is  formed  on  a  coagulum  of  blood. — 
[On  PhagedcEna  Gangrenosa,  p.  33.) 

At  Bilboa,  the  disease,  in  cases  of  wound,  is  said 
generally  to  have  comnjenced  with  a  sudden  attack 
of  severe  pain  in  the  head  and  eyes,  lightness  about 
the  forehead,  want  of  sleep,  loss  of  appetite,  a  quick 
pulse,  and  other  febrile  symptoms  ;  while  tlie  wound, 
which  had  been  healthy  and  granulating,  at  once  be 
came  tumid,  dry,  and  painful,  losing  its  florid  colour, 
and  assuming  a  dry  and  glossy  coat. — (Hennen  on 
Military  Surgery,  p.  214,  ed.  2.)  When  left  to  itself, 
the  above-described  pellicle  gradually  increases  in 
thickness,  forming  what  has  been  termed  a  slough. 
But  Mr.  Blackadder  observes,  that  at  this  period  the 
progress  of  the  disease  is  hardly  in  any  two  instances 
precisely  alike.  Generally,  in  the  course  of  from  five 
to  ten  or  fifteen  days,  a  thick  spongy  and  putrid-looking 
slough  is  formed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  sore, 
and  which  is  more  or  less  of  an  ash,  or  blackish-brown 
colour.  When  the  pellicle  is  destroyed,  as  frequently 
happens  in  the  piocess  of  cleaning,  it  is  not  in  every 
case  reproduced ;  but  an  offensive  matter  begins  to  be 
discharged,  which  becomes  daily  more  copious,  is  of  a 
dirty  yellow  colonr  and  ropy  consistence,  and  is  very 
adherent  to  the  sore.  The  substance  which  formed 
the  apparent  bottom  of  the  wound  is  raised  up,  and 
pushing  back  the  edges,  makes  the  sore  appear  con- 
siderably enlarged.  The  edges,  which  are  usually 
jagged  or  pectinated,  become  extremely  irritable,  of  a 
deep-red  colour,  and  dotted  on  their  inner  surface,  with 
numerous  small,  elevated,  and  angry-looking  points, 
which  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  characteristic 
marks  of  the  disease.  The  surrounding  integumenta 
become  indurated  and  inflamed,  assuming,  not  un- 
frequently,  an  ansarine  appearance;  and  the  patient 
complains  of  a  constant  burning  lancinating  pain.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  sore,  the  integuments  become  more 
and  more  of  a  dark-red  colour,  in  consequence  of  the 
violence  of  the  inflammation,  which  is  of  an  erysipela- 
tous nature,  and  apt  to  terminate  in  sloughing,  and 
carry  off"  the  patient.  However,  the  inflanmiatory 
symptoms  are  sometimes  mild,  and  in  other  cases, 
exceedingly  violent ;  a  fact  accounted  for  by  differences 
of  constitution.— (BZacAadrfer,  p.  34.) 

In  the  hospitals  at  Bilboa,  if  the  incipient  stage  ws 
overlooked,  the  febrile  symptoms  very  soon  becaii ' 
aggravated;  the  skin  around  the  sore  assumed  a  liigh( 
florid  colour,  which  shortly  became  darker,  then  bU 
ish,  and  at  last  black,  with  a  disposition  to  vesical 
while  the  rest  of  the  limb  betrayed  a  tendency 
oedema.  All  these  threatening  appearances  occurre 
within  twenty-four  hours,  and  at  this  perio<l  also, 
wound,  whatever  might  have  been  its  original  shap 
soon  assumed  the  circular  form.  The  sore  now 
quired  hard,  prominent,  ragued  edges,  giving  itacui 
like  appearance,  with  particular  points  of  the  lip  of  i 
dirty  yellow  hue,  while  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  wa 
lined  with  a  flabby  blackish  slough.  The  gangren 
still  advancing,  fresh  sloughs  were  rapidly  formed{ 
the  increasing'  cup-like  cavity  was  filled  up  and  over^' 
topped  by  then),  and  the  erysipelatous  livor  and  vesi- 
cation of  the  surrounding  skin  gained  ground,  while 
cliains  of  inflamed  lymphatics  could  be  traced  frog 
the  sores  to  the  adjoining  glands,  these  exciting  inflaii 
mation  and  suppuration,  which  often  furnished  a  ne« 
nidus  for  gangrene.  The  face  of  the  sufl^erer  assume 
a  ghastly  anxious  appearance:  his  eyes  became  ha 
gard  and  deeply  tinged  with  bile;  his  tongue  covere 
with  a  brownish  or  blackish  fur  ;  his  appetite  entirely 
failed;  and  his  pulse  was  feeble  and  accelerated.  In 
this  stage,  the  weakness  and  irritability  of  the  patient 
was  such,  that  the  slightest  change  of  posture  put  him 
to  torture,  increased  by  his  inability  to  steady  the 
limb,  which,  it  lifted  from  the  bed,  was  seized  with 
tremors  and  spasiimdic  twitches. — {Hennen's  Military 
Surgery,  p.  215, 2l6,  ed.  2.)    Authors  vary  consider 
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ably  In  tlieir  descriptions  of  the  state  of  the  tongue. 
Dr.  HeniuMi  found  it  brownish  or  blackish  ;  Delpech, 
whiMsh  ..r  yellowish  {Pricis  EUm.  t.  l,p.  125.);  and 
Mr.  Blackadder,  covered  with  a  white  mucus.— 
F  39  ) 

It  is  explained  by  Mr.  Blackadder,  that  when  the 
disease  attacks  a  large  recent  wound,  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  injury  is  sometimes  affected  from  the  first; 
while  in  other  instances,  the  disorder  commences  on  or 
ni^ar  the  lips  of  the  sore.  When  the  patient  is  of  an 
inflammalory  diathesis,  tlie  sore  is  generally  attacked 
with  acute  inflammation  between  the  seventh  and 
fourteenth  days  ;  and  the  slough  is  softer  and  of  a 
pulpy  consistence;  matter  of  a  strong  and  peculiar 
odour,  and  of  a  dirty  brownish  gray  colour,  begins  to 
»oze  out  at  its  edges,  and  becomes  daily  more  copious. 
The  inflammation  gradually  subsides;  the  slough  be- 
comes loosened  and  finally  detached,  leaving  the  sub- 
jacent muscles,  bones,  fascia;,  or  ligaments,  comple»ely 
exposed  When  the  constitution  is  not  prone  to  acute 
iiiflHuimation,  the  slough  remains  long  adherent ;  the 
diecliarge  is  very  copious,  and  burrows  under  the  skin, 
which  then  mortifies.  Sometimes,  after  the  detach- 
ment of  a  slough,  florid  graimlations  spring  up,  and 
ontwithstanding  a  slight  recurrence  of  the  phagedenic 
ulceration,  the  parts  heal  up  by  the  almost  unassisted 
operations  of  nature.  However,  most  commonly 
after  the  muscles  are  exposed,  they  continue  to  be 
gradually  dissected;  their  connecting  cellular  mem- 
brane is  completely  destroyed,  and  they  are  left  covered 
with  an  offensive  greasy  looking  matter. 

Accordnig  to  Mr.  Blackadder,  when  a  muscle  has 
been  wounded,  it  swells  scunelimes  to  a  great  size,  and 
quickly  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  large  coagulum, 
being  altogether  deprived  of  irritability.  When  it  has 
not  been  wounded,  but  has  become  inflamed,  it  gene- 
rally assumes  a  pale  colour,  with  an  appearance  as 
if  distended  with  a  fluid,  and  occasionally  before  losing 
its  vitality,  acquires  a  very  surprising  bulk ;  but  when 
no  inflammation  has  supervened,  the  muscles  become 
of  a  pale  brick  colour,  waste  away  daily,  and  the 
patient  loses  all  power  in  them.  As  the  disease  ad- 
vances, the  integuments  are  undermined,  and  slough; 
and  hemorrhage  from  small  vessels  is  a  common  oc- 
currence; but  in  a  more  advanced  stage,  some  of  the 
large  vessels  are  apt  to  give  way,  and  the  bleeding 
from  them  frequently  destroys  the  patient. 

♦'  When  a  stump  is  the  site  of  the  disease,  and  the 
patient  is  of  a  plethoric  habit,  or  accustomed  to  live 
freely,  the  symptoms  soon  begin  to  indicate  the  exist- 
ence of  an  intense  inflammatory  action  through  its 
whole  substance,  the  tumefaction,  pain,  and  lieat 
iiicrea.se  rapidly,  so  that  in  a  few  days,  the  stump 
shall  have  acquired  more  than  twice  its  former  size, 
being  at  the  .same  time  much  indurated,  and  causing 
the  most  excruciating  pain  In  this  state,  the  patient 
has,  in  some  instances,  become  delirious,  and  lias  been 
cut  off  by  an  effusion  taking  place  into  some  of  the 
larger  cavities.  It  more  commoidy  happens,  however, 
thai  gangrene  seizes  upon  the  integiimenis  and  cellular 
substance ;  large  sloughs  are  thrown  off;  and  some 
of  the  large  blood-vessels  giving  way,  the  patient  sinks 
under  the  effects  of  repeated  hemorrhage.  For  it  is 
commonly  found,  that  the  usual  modes  of  slopping 
hemorrhage  from  a  stump,  are,  in  such  cases,  either 
inadmissible  or  totally  inefficacious. 

"  Sometimes  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  a  stump  is 
more  gradual,  but  in  the  end  nearly  as  fatal;  the  in- 
flammation is  much  le.«8  acute;  there  is  comparatively 
but  little  tumefaction,  and  the  pain  is  much  less  severe ; 
but  the  discharge  is  much  more  copious,  and  the  cellu- 
lar substance  connecting  the  integuments  and  muscles 
is  rapidly  destroyed.  Hemorrhage  generally  comes  on 
later  than  in  the  preceding  instance,  but  it  is  the  most 
cnutmoncnnaenf  dfVifU.''— {Blackadder  on  Phiiffedtena 
Gnn^rannsn,  p  33—39.) 

It  IS  observed  by  annilier  writer,  that  artery  seems  to 
be  the  texture  which  resists  most  powerfully  the  de- 
struciive  action  of  hospital  cangrene  (Thomsoii's 
J^ecturr.s,  ji.  460) :  a  remark  quite  al  variance  with  the 
Bfatement  of  Delpech  (I'ricia  EUm.  t.  \,p.  129);  hut 
Intended  to  refer,  as  I  conceive,  to  cases  in  which  the 
femoral,  brachial,  or  other  large  artery  is  seen  for  seve- 
ral days  completely  denuded  in  the  midst  of  the  ra- 
vages of  the  di«tein[)er,  yet  not  giving  way.  I  have 
•een  the  same  thing  frequently  exemplitied  in  mercu- 
rial phagedena,  as  well  in  the  groin  an  in  the  arm. 


As  for  the  smaller  arteries,  ihey  are  quickly  destroyed, 
together  with  other  parts. 

"  In  some  rare  cases  (says  Dr.  Hennen,)  I  have  seen 
the  femoral  and  axillary  arteries  pulsating  awfully, 
and  apparently  unaffected  with  disease;  while  all  the 
surrounding  parts  were  completely  destroyed:  but  in  a 
vast  majority  of  cases  the  blood-vessels  partook  of  the 
general  disease  in  which  they  were  imbedded.  Tliey 
were  not  only  completely  separated  from  their  natural 
connexions,  but  their  coats  sloughed  away  at  the  im 
mediatepointofdisease,  while  thedispositionexterided 
tar  beyond  the  apparently  affected  spot.  Hence,  our 
ligatures  but  too  often  failed  on  the  main  branches,  and 
any  attempt  on  the  smaller  was  invariably  injurious. 
We  were  here  naturally  induced  to  tie  the  artery  con 
sidcrably  above  the  seat  of  the  disease;  and  this  was 
done  once  on  the  femoral,  and  twice  on  the  axillary  ar- 
tery below  the  clavicle:  the  former  burst  on  the  third, 
each  of  the  latter  on  the  second  day  afterward."  Dr. 
Hennen  further  remarks,  that,  in  general,  the  great  ves- 
sels sloughed  long  after  the  new  acute  symptoms  of  the 
disease  had  abated,  and  that,  in  severe  cases,  the 
elevenili  day  of  the  disease  was  always  dreaded.— ( Ore 
Military  Surgery,  p.  221,  cd.  2.)  The  iiidisi)osition  of 
the  large  vessels  to  close,  when  taken  up  in  the  com- 
mon way,  appears  referable  to  three  causes:  viz.  the 
tendency  to  rapid  ulceration  in  the  arteries  in  the  situ- 
ation of  the  ligatures;  the  formation  of  no  efl'ectual 
coagulum  in  theextremityof  the  vessel,  like  what  hap 
pens  in  other  cases  of  mortification  ;  and  the  general 
incapacity  of  nature  in  examples  of  ho.spital  gangrene 
to  establish  any  process  which  can  be  accompanied 
with  healthy  adhesive  inflammation. 

In  tlie  last  stage  of  the  disease,  as  it  occurred  tn  the 
military  hospitals  atBilboa,  the  surface  of  the  sore  was 
constantly  covered  with  a  bloody  oozing,  and  on  lifting 
up  the  edge  of  the  flabby  slough,  the  probe  was  tinged 
with  dark-coloured  grumous  blood,  with  which  also  its 
track  became  immediately  filled.  Repealed  and  copi 
ous  venous  bleedings  now  came  on,  which  rapidly  car 
ried  off  the  patient:  the  sloughs,  whether  they  fell  oft 
spontaneously,  or  were  detached  by  art,  were  quickly 
succeeded  by  others,  and  brought  into  view  thickly 
studded  specks  of  arterial  blood.  At  length,  an  artery 
aave  way,  which  was  generally  torn  through  in  the  at 
tempt  to  secure  it  witli  a  ligature:  the  tourniquet,  oi 
other  pressure,  was  now  applied,  but  in  vain;  for 
while  it  checlced  the  bleeding,  it  accelerated  the  death 
of  the  limb,  which  became  frightfully  swelled  and  hor 
ribly  fetid.  Incessant  retchings  came  on,  and  with  co 
ma,  involuntary  stools,  and  hiccough,  closed  the  scene 
Often,  however,  the  patient  survived  this  acute  state 
of  the  disease,  and  sank  under  severe  irritation,  ab 
sorption  of  putrid  matter,  and  extensive  loss  of  sub 
stance,  with  common  hectic  symptoms.— (See  Hen 
nen's  Mil.  Surgery.,  p.  217,  ed.  2.)  In  the  disease  at 
Bilboa,  the  siwii  and  cellular  substance  seemed  to  be  the 
parts  originally  and  principally  aflected.  This,  says 
Dr.  Hennen,  was  obvious,  even  in  the  living  body  ;  but 
on  dissection  the  disease  of  these  parts  was  frequently 
observed  to  spread  much  further  than  external  ap- 
pearances indicated,  as  a  diseased  track  was  often 
found  running  up  into  the  groin,  or  axilla,  and  com- 
pletely dissecting  the  muscles  and  great  vessels. — {On 
Military  Surgery,  p.  219,  ed.  2.)  When  the  disease 
had  occupied  the  outside  of  the  chest,  the  same  gen- 
tleman found  the  lungs  in  two  cases,  and  the  pericar- 
dium in  a  third,  covered  with  gangrenous  spots;  and 
when  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  had  been  attacked, 
he  often  oI)served  the  same  appearances  on  the  liver. 
—(P.  220.) 

Hospital  gangrene  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  serious  and  dangerous  complications  to  which 
wounds  and  ulcers  are  liable.  When  the  solution  of 
continuity  is  large,  or  of  long  standing,  the  disorder 
commits  great  ravages,  renews  its  attack  repeatedly, 
and  the  relapses  prove  exceedingly  obstinate.  The 
same  thing  is  said  to  happen  when  it  affects  persoiw 
labouring  under  scorbutic  or  venereal  complaints- 
Hospital  gangrene  proves  particularly  dangerous,  and 
mostly  fatal,  when  it  comjilicates  large  contused 
wound.'?,  attended  with  badly  fractured  bones.  All  the 
soft  parts  of  the  injured  limb  are  then  frequently 
observod  to  be  progressively  destroyed,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate patient  falls  a  victim  either  to  typhoid  symptom^ 
frequent  hemorrhages,  or  hectic  ciimj»l"int».  From 
what  has  been  staled,  however,  the  disease  \atim 
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considerably  in  its  severity  in  different  cases,  i)eing 
sometimes  of  small  extent,  and  even  capable  almost 
of  a  spontaneous  cure.  Patients  liave  been  known  to 
continue  afflicted  more  than  a  month  ;  and  when  the 
duration  of  the  disease  was  thus  lengthened,  the  cases 
almost  always  had  a  fatal  termination.  In  a  few  cases, 
tlie  wound  puts  on  a  favourable  appearance  again  be- 
mecn  the  sixth  and  ninth  days;  and,  in  slight  exam- 
ples, the  amendment  is  manifested  between  the  third 
and  fifth.  Whatever  may  be  the  peri'od  of  the  com- 
plaint, its  wished-for  termination  is  always  announced 
by  a  diminution  of  pain ;  the  pus  acquiring  a  white  co- 
lour, and  more  consistence,  and  losing  its  fetid  nau- 
seous smell.  The  edges  of  the  ulcer  subside,  while  its 
surface  becomes  less  irregular,  and  puts  on  more  of  the 
vermilion  colour.  The  red,  purplish,  oedematous  circle, 
which  surrounds  the  disease,  assumes  a  true  inflamma- 
tory nature;  and  the  solution  of  continuity,  restored 
to  a  simple  stale,  heals  up  with  tolerable  quickness, 
even  when  the  destruction  of  soft  parts  is  somewhat 
considerable,  unless  any  fresh  untoward  circumstances 
occur  to  interrupt  cicatrization.  But  sometimes  when 
the  patient  is  on  the  point  of  being  completely  well 
again,  his  condition  is  suddenly  altered  for  the  worse  ; 
ulcerated  sjwts  make  their  appearance  on  the  cicatrix, 
and  these  spreading  in  different  directions  occasion  a 
relapse,  which  may  happen  several  times. 

According  to  Dr.  Boggie,  a  relapse,  and  even  re- 
peated relapses,  are  very  common,  as  his  own  expe- 
rience fully  convinced  him  ;  and  he  adverts  to  a  case 
reported  by  Dr.  Hennen,  in  which  the  patient  survived 
twelve  ditferent  attacks,  and  sunk  under  the  thirteenth. 
—(See  Edinb.  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  3,  p.  8.)  As  far 
as  the  observations  of  Dr.  Boggie  went,  hospital  gan- 
grene is  more  frequent  and  severe  in  hot  wt'ather 
than  cold.— (See  Edinb.  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  3, 
p.  13.) 

From  numerous  cases  of  this  disease,  seen  by  Mr. 
Blackadder  at  Passage  in  Spain,  this  gentleman  made 
ihe  following  conclusions: 

1.  That  the  morbid  action  could  almost  always  be 
detected  in  the  wound,  or  sore,  previougly  to  the  occur- 
rence of  any  constitutional  affection. 

2.  That  in  several  instances  the  constitution  did  not 
become  affected  until  some  considerable  lime  after  the 
disease  had  manifested  itself  in  the  sore. 

3.  That  when  the  disease  was  situated  on  the  inferior 
extremities,  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands  in  the 
groin  were  observed  to  be  in  a  state  of  irritation, 
giving  pain  on  pressure,  and  were  sometimes  enlarged, 
before  the  constitution  showed  evident  marks  of  de- 
rangement. 

4.  That  the  constitutional  affection,  though  some- 
limes  irregular,  was  in  many  cases  contemporary  with 
the  second  or  inflan)matory  stage. 

5.  That  all  parts  of  the  body  were  equally  liable  to 
become  affected  with  this  disease. 

6.  That  when  a  patient  had  more  than  one  wound, 
or  eore,  it  frequently  hapjjcned  that  the  disease  was 
confined  to  one  of  the  sores,  while  the  other  remained 
perfectly  healthy,  and  this  oven  when  they  were  at  no 
great  distance  from  each  other.- (On  Phagedirna 
Oavgranosa,  p.  19.) 

Thus  .Mr.  Blackadder  espouses  the  opinion  that  hospi- 
tal gangrene  is  at  first  local,  and  not  a  a  constitutional 
disease;  that  is  to  say,  not  necessarily  preceded,  or 
originally  accompanied  by,  any  diseased  action  in  the 
fiystem.  It  is  highly  important  to  weigh  this  distinc- 
ti(m  well ;  not  only  because  it  is  yet  the  chief  point  of 
difference  among  the  best  writers  on  the  subject,  but 
because  it  involves  very  directly  every  theory  respect- 
ing the  causes  of  the  disease  and  the  great  question, 
whether  i«  ravages  are  to  be  resisted  principally  by 
local  or  constitutional  means,  or  by  remedies  of  both 
descriptions  together. 

In  the  hospital  gangrene,  observed  by  Dr.  Rollo  in 
the  Artillery  Hospital  at  Woolwich,  "the  action  of 
the  poison  seemed  to  be  limited  and  confined  lo  specific 
effects.  The  first  were  local,  producing  only  a  general 
ejection  by  a  more  extensive  operation  on  the  sore. 
Five  or  six  days  from  the  appearance  of  the  small 
nicer  or  ulceration,  when  it  had  extended  over  one- 
Ihirdof  the  former  sore,  with  pain  and  redness  in  the 
course  of  I  he  lymphatics  and  the  glands  through  which 
they  led,  with  enlargement  of  Ihem,  general  indisposi- 
tion of  the  body  became  evident."  '  Delpech,  in  his 
Vnteresting  memoir,  particularly  notices,  that  llie  con- 


stitutional symptoms  always  occurred  the  last  in% 
of  succession. 

Mr.  Blackadder  distinctly  declares,  that  in  no  insianc 
which  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  observing, did  tlij 
constitutional    symptdms    of  gangrenous    piiageden 
precede  the  local,  unless  the  case  be  held  an  ezceptior 
in  which  a  stump  became  affected  after  amputatic 
had  been  performed,  on  account  of  the  previouseffe 
of  the  disease.     The  period  at  which  the  constitutioil 
begins  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  irritation  (he  says) 
extremely  irregular, — sometimes  as  early  as  the  llii 
or  fourth  day,  and  sometimes  ever,  as  late  as  the  twer 
tieth.    The  countenance  assumes  an  anxious  or  fe 
verish  aspect;  the  appetite  is  impaired  ;  the  desire  fo 
liquids  increases;  and  the  tongue  is  covered  with  i 
white  mucus.    The  bowels  are  generally  rather  constN 
pated;  and  the  pulse  what  may  be  termed  rather  irrij 
tated  than  accelerated.     But  the  general  symptomi 
may  assume  an  inflammatory,  or  typhoid  character^ 
according  as  the  causes  of  one  of  these  modifications 
may    predominate.     According  to    Mr.   Blackaddefi^ 
when  an  inflammatory  diathesis  prevails,  the  syster 
becomes  gradually  more  irritated,  until  an  attack  ofj 
acute  inflammation  seizes  upon  the  sore,  and  whicP 
frequently  happens  about  the  end  of  the  second  week 
At  this  period  the  pulse  is  frequent  and  sharp,  and  it  in 
not  uncommon  for  the  patient  to  be  seized  with  one  or 
more  shivering  fits,  succeeded  by  a  great  increase  of 
heat,  but  seldom  or  never  terminating  in  a  profus ' 
perspiration.    The  cold  fit  is  sometimes  followed  by  i 
bilious  discharge  from  the  intestines  and  nitigation  of 
the  febrile  disorder.    If  the  local  mischief  be  not  ar 
rested,  the  strength  becomes  daily  more  and  more  ej 
hausted;   ihe  fever  loses  its  inflammatory  chaiacterjj 
and  unless  the  patient  be  cut  off  by  hemorrhage,  hi 
falls  a  victim  to  extreme  debility.     When  the  disease 
has  a  typhoid  character,  the  pulse    is  small  and  fre 
quent ;  the  appetite  and  strength  gradually  fail ;  an<! 
the  patient  at  last  sinks,  retaining  his  mental  facultic 
to  the  last.     No.  unfrequently  diarrhoea  hastens  Ihi 
event. — {Blackadder  on  Phagedena  Oavgranosa,  pi 
39. 40.)  J 

The  sloughing  phagedena  seen  by  Mr.  R.  WelbanJc/ 
generally  in  the  cleft  of  the  nates,  in  the  groin,  or  at 
the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  in  the  lowt 
class  of  prostitutes,  and,  according  to  his  description^ 
certainly  resembling  hospital  gangrene,  was  attende 
in  its  early  stages  with  little  or  no  disturbance  of  ll 
system:  a  circumstance  which  he  also  mentions 
favourable  lo  the  doctrine  that  the  disease  is  of  a  loca 
nature.— (See  JJferf.  Chir.  Trans,  vol. n,p.  365.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  generality  of  writers,  nay^ 
even  some  of  those  who  represent  the  disease  as  alwa> 
proceeding  from  a  species  of  infection  applied  to  the^ 
wound,  take  into  the  account  the  operation  of  consti-J 
tiitional  causes,  as  predisposing  to,  and  of  course  pre 
ceding,  the  local  symptoms.    Dr.  J.  Thomson  believeil 
that  the  constitutional  symptoms  mostly  precede  th« 
local.— (On  Inflammation,  p.  459.)    The  same  senti-l 
ment  is  professed  throughout  Dr.  Hennen's  remarks,^ 
who  placed  reliance  chiefly  upon  internal  remediesjj 
and  regarded  external  applications  as  merely  a  secont 
ary  object.— (On  Military  Surgery,  p.  222,  ed. 2.)     To 
this  part  of  the  subject  I  shall  return,  after  adverting 
lo  the  causes  of  hospital  gangrene. 

The  hospital  cangrcne  which  occured  in  the  Artll^ 
lery  Hospital  at  Woolwich,  and  was  described  by  Dr. 
Rollo,  did  not  attack  specific  sores  :  venereal,  scrofu-i 
lous,  and  variolous  ulcers  were  not  attacked,  although*^ 
the  patients  lay  in  the  wards  where  the  disease  pr?-'' 
vailed. 

Professor  Thomson  admits  th;jt  specific  sores  are  less 
liable  to  attacks  of  hospital  gangrene  than  common 
wounds    and  ulcers;  but  he  declares,  that  he  ha 
frequently  seen    it   attack   cancerous   and  venerea 
ulcers. — (On  Inflammation, p.  460.) 

Dr.  Hennen  mentions  a  remarkable  instance,  wliichj 
al.w  proves  the  possibility  of  a  specific  sore  becoming 
affected,  and  fatal  from  this  cause  in  forty-eight  bnurt 
after  the  patient  had  first  been  exposed  to  the  infection. 
Dr.  Hennen  relates  the  fact  to  prove,  that  the  contagion 
may  be  received  without  a  long  residence  in  a  tainted 
air.  The  patient,  "  who  had  just  landed  from  Rnpland, 
and  was  under  the  influence  of  mercury,  employed 
for  a  venereal  comnlaint,  died  within  forty-Hshf  lionrs 
after  his  admission  ;  the  gangrene  having  seized  on  nri 
open  bubo  in  his  groin,  eroding  the  great  vewela  in  tho 
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neighbourhood,  and  absolutely  destroying  i])e  abdo- 
Biinal  parietes  to  a  large  extent."— (Prirtcj>/es  of 
Jdditary  Surgery,  p.  218,  ed.  2.)  ,       ,^  ^ 

The  effects  of  hospital  gangrene  ?hould  be  carefully 
discriminated  from  those  of  the  scurvy.  Ulcers  at- 
tacked Willi  hospiial  gangrene  are  not  affected  in  any 
degree,  like  scorbutic  ulcers,  by  the  use  of  vegetable 
diet  and  lemon  juice;  and  they  occur  among  men  who 
are  fed  upon  fresh  meat  and  vegetables,  as  readily  as 
they  do  among  those  who  have  been  fed  altogether 
upon  salt  provisions. — {T/iomson^s  Lectures  on  In- 
jlammation,  p.  482.)  Hospital  gangrene  is  almost 
always  accompanied  with  severe  febrile  symptoms; 
but  "  as  to  fevers  (says  Dr.  Lind),  it  may  indeed  be 
doubted  whether  there  be  any  such  as  are  purely  and 
truly  scorbutic.  The  disease  is  altogether  of  a  chronic 
nature;  and  fevers  may  be  justly  reckoned  among  its 
adventitious  symptoms." — (.Treatise  on  the  Scurvy,  p. 
106.)  In  cases  of  hospiial  gangrene,  the  general  symp- 
toms of  scurvy  are  also  absent,  such  as  soreness  and 
bleeding  of  the  gums,  livid  blolciios  and  wheals  on  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  legs,  (Edematous  ankles,  &c. 

Hospital  gangrene  (s.iys  Boyer)  is  a  species  of  humid 
gangrene,  which  attacks  in  some  degree  epidemically 
the  wounds  and  ulcers  of  patients  who  happen  to  be 
crowded  together  in  an  unhealthy  place. 

Its  occasional  causes  are:  the  situation  of  an  hos- 
pital upon  a  low  marshy  ground ;  the  vicinity  of  .some 
source  of  infection;  the  uncleanliness  of  the  indivi- 
duals, or  of  the  articles  for  their  use ;  the  crowded 
state  of  the  wards,  especially  when  they  are  small  and 
badly  ventilated;  lastly,  every  thing  that  tends  to 
corrupt  the  air  which  the  patients  breathe.  An  in- 
fected atmosphere  may  produce  in  the  most  simple 
wounds  unfavourable  changes,  partly,  as  Boyer  con- 
ceives, by  its  immediate  action  on  the  surface  of  the 
wound,  but,  no  doubt,  principally,  by  its  hurtful  in- 
fluence upon  the  whole  animal  economy.  The  fore- 
going causes  have  also  sometimes  produced  alarming 
and  obstinate  gangrenes  of  an  epidemic  kind,  or,  at 
least,  a  state  of  the  constitution,  under  the  influence  of 
which  all  wounds  and  ulcers  constantly  took  on  a  bad 
aspect,  and  were  often  complicated  with  the  worst 
gangrenous  mischief.  Vigaroux  saw  such  an  epidemic 
disease  prevail  for  twenty  months  in  the  two  hospitals 
of  Montpellier,  and  he  states  that  the  most  powerful 
antiseptics  were  of  little  avail  against  the  disorder, 
which  often  invaded  the  slightest  scratches. 

In  general,  this  epidemic  species  of  gangrene  is  not 
observed  in  new-built  hospitals,  nor  in  those  which  are 
erected  out  of  the  central  parts  of  cities  upon  high 
ground.  Hospital  gangrene  may  occur  in  any  season ; 
but  it  is  most  common  after  tiie  sultry  heat  of  summer. 

A  bilious  constitution,  mental  trouble,  unwholesome 
or  insufficient  food,  a  scorbutic  diathesis,  great  debility, 
and  fevers  of  a  dangerous  type,  are  also  reckoned  by 
the  French  surgeons  as  so  many  predisposing  causes  of 
hospital  gangrene. 

The  observations  of  Pouteau,  and  those  of  some 
other  practitioners,  convincingly  prove  that  hospital 
gangrene  may  be  communicated  to  the  most  simple 
wound  or  ulcer  in  a  subject  of  the  best  constitution, 
and  breathing  the  purest  air,  by  merely  putting  into 
contact  with  such  wound  or  ulcer,  sponaes,  lint,  or 
charpie,  impregnated  with  the  infection  of  this  peculiar 
disorder.  But  thi.s  inoculation  is  conceived  to  be  the 
more  alarming,  and  to  lake  effect  the  more  quickly,  in 
proportion  as  patients  have  been  more  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  such  causes  as  are  themselves  capable  of 
producing  the  disease,  and  also  in  proportion  as  tiie 
kind  of  constitution  predisposes  to  it. 

Although  the  contagious  nature  of  hospital  gangrene 
has  been  generally  admitted  by  all  the  best-informed 
writers  on  the  subject,  the  doctrine  was  not  considered 
by  Dr.  Trotter  as  having  a  good  foundation.  Modern 
authors,  however,  have  not  joined  this  latter  gentle- 
man, and  Dr.  J.Thomson,  Dr.  Hennen,  Mr.  Blackadder, 
and  Mr.  R.  VVelbank,  all  believe  that  the  disorder  is 
infectious.  "  The  contniiious  nature  of  hospital  gan- 
grene (says  Professor  Tlmmson)  appears  to  mc  to  be 
sufficiently  proved,  1st,  By  the  fact,  that  it  may  be 
coiruntinicated  by  sponees,  charpie,  bandages,  and 
clothing,  to  persons  at  a  distance  from  those  infected 
with  it.  2«lly,  By  its  having  been  observed  to  attack 
the  slight  wounds  of  surgeons,  or  their  mates,  who  were 
employed  in  dressing  infecte<l  pei>ons;  and  that  even 
in  circumstancm  where  the  medical  men  so  employed 


did  not  live  in  the  same  apartment  with  the  infected. 
3dly,  By  our  being  able  often  to  trace  its  progress  di» 
lincily  from  u  single  individual  through  a  succession 
of  patient!!.  4thly,  By  its  attacking  recent  wounds,  as 
well  as  old  sores,  and  that  in  a  short  time  after  they 
are  brought  near  to  a  patient  affected  with  the  disease. 
5thly,  By  our  being  able  to  prevent  the  progress  of  the 
disease  in  particular  situations,  by  removing  the  in- 
fected person  before  the  contagion,  which  his  sores 
emit,  has  had  time  to  operate.  6thly,  By  its  continuing 
long  in  one  particular  ward  of  an  hospital,  or  in  one 
particular  ship,  without  appearing  in  other  wards,  or 
ships,  if  pains  be  taken  to  prevent  intercourse  between 
the  infected  awdmnnfecled."— {Lectures  on  Inflamma- 
tion, p.  484.)  But  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  disease  spreading  partly  by  its  contagions  nature^ 
it  appears  to  me  equally  certain  that  the  number  of 
cases  is  also  often  increased  by  the  continued  c  iteration 
of  the  same  causes  which  produced  the  earliest  instance 
of  the  disorder  in  any  particular  hospital.  A  similar 
belief  is  expressed  by  Br.  Boggie.—lSee  Edinb.  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  3,  p.  25.) 

It  is  alleged,  that  when  once  a  patient  has  taken  the 
infection,  he  cannot  avoid  the  consequences,  whatever 
precautions  he  may  adopt.  Thus,  Boyer  informs  us, 
that  he  has  seen  hospital  gangrene  take  placo  in 
wounded  patients,  who,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  this 
epidemic  affection,  had  quitted  the  infected  hospital, 
and  retired  to  elevated  situations,  where  they  breathed 
the  most  salubrious  air. — (See  Traiti  des  J^Ial.  Chir. 
M,p.  322.) 

'J'lic  bad  state  of  the  air  of  a  crowded  hospital,  as 
Mr.  Blackadder  observes,  is  a  ready  means  of  account 
ing  for  the  origin  of  phagedena  gangrtenosa ;  but  there 
are  various  reasons  for  considering  such  explanation 
not  altogetiier  satisfactory ;  and  lie  mentions  a  ca.<e,  In 
which  the  wound  of  a  soldier  was  found  affected  with, 
the  disease  on  his  first  arrival  at  an  hospital,  after 
having  been  accidentally  detained,  with  two  other 
wotinded  comrades,  for  five  or  six  days,  partly  in  an 
open  building,  and  partly  in  a  boat,  quite  exposed  to 
stormy  weather. — (P.  45.)  Dr.  Hennen  likewise  gives 
an  account  of  about  thirty  fresh  wounded  men,  in 
whom  hospital  gangrene  first  appeared  in  their  journey 
from  Vittoria  to  the  hospital  near  Bilboa. — {Principles 
of  Military  Surgery,  p.  214,  ed.  2.)  Dr.  Koilo  also  re- 
marked, that  some  men  in  quarters  were  affected  with 
this  disease.  And,  according  to  Mr.  J.Bell,  "  there  is 
no  hospital,  however  small,  airy,  or  well  regulated, 
where  this  epidemic  ulcer  is  not  to  be  found  at  times." 
—{Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  1,  p.  112.)  For  a  refu- 
tation of  the  opinion,  that  the  disease  strictly  merits  the 
epithets  endemial  and  epidemic,  I  nnist  refer  the  reader 
to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Blackadder.— (P.  143,  i^c.) 
Delpech  remarks,  that  the  causes  of  the  disease  do  not 
appear  to  have  depended  upon  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere (p.  25) :  and,  in  almost  every  instance,  he  traced 
the  propagation  of  the  disorder  to  the  direct  applica- 
tion of  the  morbific  matter  to  the  sores.  However,  he 
joins  Pouteau  inthe  belief,  that  it  may  be  communi- 
cated through  the  medium  of  the  atmospliere  •,  an 
occurrence  which  Mr.  Blackadder  doubts,  or  rather 
cfmsiders  as  very  rare,  and  only  possible  where  the 
effluvia  are  allowed  to  accumulate  in  a  most  negligent 
manner,  so  as  to  resemble  a  vapour  bath,  whicli  mode 
he  would  also  regaid  as  equivalent  to  inoculation.— 
(On  Phagedcena  Gangrenosa,  p.  15G.)  On  the  whole, 
I  am  disposed  to  think  the  views  which  Mr  Blackadder 
has  taken  of  the  maimer  in  which  the  di.sease  is  com- 
municated the  most  correct,  and  that,  while  particular 
states  of  the  air  and  constitution  certainly  modify  the 
disorder,  they  cannot  generally  have  any  share  in 
giving  origin  to  the  disease  :  I  say  generally,  because, 
as  various  facts  oblige  us  to  admit,  that  hos-pital  gan- 
grene sometimes  arises  without  having  been  communi- 
cated from  any  patient  previously  affected, .:  is  impos- 
sible to  as-sert,  that  the  earliest  example  f)f  if,  under 
such  circumstances,  may  not  arise  from  the  operation 
of  some  unknown  and  inexplicable  circumstances  on 
the  constitution,  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  state  of 
the  system  itself.  Nor  can  a  doubt  be  enierlninrd, 
that  at  all  events,  the  disorder  is  most  apt  to  bre.ik  out 
in  crowded,  badly  ventilated  hospitals,  and  hi  iheni 
appear  more  extensively  and  malignantly  ihnn  In 
others  which  are  well  legulnted,  pro|ieily  ventilnfeil, 
atid  healthily  situated.  But  the  idea  enterlnine«l  by 
Delpech,  that  hospital  gangrene  may  originate  froui  lUt 
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«ame  confasinn  as  typhus,  or  other  diseases,  is  merely 
an  uii»iip|«)Tl<rf,  inaiioiial  conjecture,  quite  as  desiitiite 
of  triiiJi  as  ilie  supposiiions  ahont  llie  endeii  iai  and 
ppideniic  cliaracler  of  the  C(mi(>Jaint,  iiide|)endent  of 
its  inrectioiis  n:itiire.  'J'lie  (juesiiion,  how  the  fust 
ex.'.ni|)lK  of  the  disorder  oiijiiii.ites,  is  at  present  a  per- 
fect mystery ;  but,  as  it  cannot  be  referred  to  coniajrion, 
or  iiKiiMilation,  we  should  recollect,  that  whatever  pro- 
duces it  in  one  individual  may  produce  it  in  another, 
similarly  circumstanced,  and,  on  this  princi|>le,  the 
disoider  may  sometimes  be  formed  independently,  and 
at  the  ^ariie  time,  in  a  greater  or  less  mimher  of  [)a 
tients  in  the  same  liospitai,  as  well  as  spread  from  these 
to  others  by  infection. 

Willi  the  view  of  preventing  the  disorder,  the  wards 
in  which  tiie  wounded  are  placed  should  not  he 
crowded:  tliey  ou<;ht  to  be  freely  ventilated,  and  if 
possible  not  conununicate.  The  utmost  attention  to 
cleanliness  should  he  paid,  and  all  fllth  and  sta<!nant 
water  renK)ved.  It  has  been  asseried,  but  with  what 
accuracy  I  cannot  deiermine,  that  the  predisposition 
of  llie  woundtui  to  this  species  of  can^'rene  may  be 
lessened  by  a  well  chosen  diet,  by  drinks  acidulated 
with  vegei'iible  acids,  or  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  and 
by  t!ie  moderate  use  of  wine.  The  state  of  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels  should  he  particularly  attended  to, 
and  if  out  of  order  emetics  and  purjraiives  ought  to  be 
immediately  employed,  and  repealed  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. The  dressings  should  be  applied  with 
extreme  attention  to  cleaidiness,  and  too  much  care 
caimot  be  taken  to  irevetit  the  infectious  matter  of 
one  wound  from  coming  into  contact  with  another, 
thiouiih  the  medium  of  sponges  (see  fVelbunk,  hi 
Mf.d.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11,  p.  3G5),  insiriimenl.x,  &c. 
"  Whatever  may  be  the  source  of  this  disease  (says  a 
late  writer),  it  is  at  least  sidficiently  asceitained,  that 
when  it  occurs,  its  propaualion  is  only  to  be  prevented 
by  the  most  rigid  attention  lo  cleanline.^^s,  and  by  insu- 
lating the  person  or  persons  affected,  8«»  as  to  prevent 
all  diiect  intercourse  between  them  and  the  other  pa- 
tients; for,  so  far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing,  ninety-idne  cases  in  the  hundred  were  evi- 
dently produced  hy  a  direct  application  of  the  morbific 
matter  lo  the  wound.s,  drcssing.s,  &c. ;  while  <ithers, 
who  were  in  every  other  respect  equally  exposed  to  its 
oper.Uion,  never  caught  the  disease.  In  attempting  to 
prove  this  by  experiment,  I  have  placed  three  patients 
with  clean  wotinds  alternately  betwi-en  three  other 
patients  severely  affected  with  the  disease.  They  lay 
in  a  part  of  a  ward  which  was  appropriated  for  patients 
who  were  labouring  under  the  disease,  and  of  whom 
there  were  at  the  time  a  considerable  number.  'J'heir 
beds  were  on  the  floor,  and  not  more  than  two  feet 
distant  fiom  each  other;  but  ail  direct  intercourse  was 
forbidden,  and  they  were  made  fully  .iware  of  the 
conse:|uences  that  would  fcdlow  from  inattention  to 
their  instructions.  The  result  of  this  trial  was,  that 
not  one  of  the  clean  wounds  assumed  the  morbid  ac 
tion  peculiar  to  the  disease,  nor  was  the  curative  pro- 
cess in  any  degree  impeded." — {Blackadder  on  Pka- 
gtedenn.  GangrmHosa,  p.  4G  ) 

AS  many  experienced  wiiters  assert,  that  the  dis 
ease  may  also  be  communicated  from  one  person  to 
another  through  the  metlium  of  effluvia  in  the  air,  I 
am  firmly  persuaded  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  the  cautions  respeeiing  ven- 
tilation and  cleanliners  (the  chief  practical  deduction 
from  the  latter  doctrine)  are  highly  necessary  and  im 
portant.  This  sentiment  may'  be  adopted,  without 
implicit  faith  beins  placed  in  the  opinion,  that  the 
disorder  can  actually  be  transmitted  from  one  person 
to  another  ihiough  contagion  in  the  air,  because, 
whether  the  last  idea  be  true  or  not,  aitention  to  clean- 
liness and  ventilation  must  be  beneficial  to  the  hefilth, 
In  this,  as  in  eveiy  other  .species  of  gangrene  ;  and,  on 
this  principle,  it  must  be  serviceable  in  diminishing 
the  severity,  if  not  the  frequency  and  extent,  of  the 
disease,  as  I  am  myself  disposed  to  believe  from  the 
con.^ideration  of  all  the  evidence  adduced.  These 
bbservaiioiis  are  strensihened  by  ili'?  lad,  that  it  was 
chiefly  in  the  foul  wards  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
that  the  disorder  cominitttd  its  ravages  in  that  instilu 
lion.— (See  Med.  Chir.  7Vrt«.f.  vol.  11, ;/.  365.)  Where 
circiinistances  will  permit,  an  entire  remrtval  of  the 
natients  from  the  place,  in  which  the  disease  has  either 
had  its  first  formation,  or  spread  to  any  extent,  appears 
likewiM  to  be  a  most  beneficial  measure.    But  when 
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this  change  of  the  wards,  or  hospital,  is  impracticable, 
the  air  which  the  patients  bieaihe  siiould  be  purified, 
by  renewing  it  as  mucli  as  possible,  fixing  ventil; 
and  especially  by  using  the  oxygenated  mmiuiic  ai 
fuinigatiuns,  as  recommended  by  Guytoii-Morveau 
else  those  of  the  nitric  acid. 

The  nitric  acid  fumigaiions  are  made  by  putting  ii 
a  glass  vessel,  on  the  ground,  half  an  ounce  of  con 
trated  sulphuric  acid,  to  which  an  equal  quantity 
nitre  is  to  be  added  gradutim.  The  mixture  is  to 
stirred  with  a  glass  tube,  wlien  an  abundance  of  wh 
vapour  will  be  produced. 

The  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  fumigations  are  ma 
by  mixing  thiee  ounces  two  drachms  of  common  salt 
Willi  rive  drachms  of  the  black  oxyde  of  manganese  in 
[lowder.  'J'hese  two  ingredients  are  to  be  triturated 
together;  they  are  then  to  be  put  into  a  glass  vessel; 
one  ounce  two  drachms  o  w  aier  aie  to  be  added,  and 
then,  ifttiewaid  or  chamber  be  uninhabited,  one  ounce 
seven  drachms  of  sulphuric  acid  are  to  be  poured  upon 
the  niixluie  all  at  once;  or,  gradually,  if  the  patients 
are  there.  This  quantity  will  be  suflicient  for  a  vei 
laige  ward. 

When  one  or  more  of  the    patients  afflicted  w 
the  disorder,  before  it  has  become  general,  are  lying 
a  badly  ventilated  part  of  tlie  ward,  the  surgeon  can 
partly  cminterbalance  the  disadvantage  of  not  having 
a  fle^h  ward,  by  causing  the  patients  lo  be  put  into  a 
more  airy  part  of  the  ward,  and  as  far  as  possible  fri 
the  quarter  in  which  they  contracted  the  disease. 

With  regard  to  internal  medicines,  while  irrilat 
and  febrile  heat  accompany  hospital  gangrene,  dihi 
acid  diinks  are  proper,  such  as  nitrated  whey  swi 
ened  with  .^yrup  of  violets,   lemonade,  &c.    Bl< 
letiiim  isadmi>sible  in  but  lew  instances;  not  merely 
because  the  orifice  made  by  the  lancet  may,  according 
to  some  accounts,  become  gangrenous,  but  because  the 
fever,  which  accompanies  hospiial  gangrene,  is  usual 
of  the  typhoid  cliaracler. — {'J  hoiiisuu.,  p.  493.) 

Mr  Blackadder,  like  Dr.  Tliomson,  does  not  enter! 
a  favouiable  opinion  of  venesection,  as  a  general  pr 
tice,  thougli  he  would  not  object  to  the  abstraction 
a  small  quantity  of  blood,  when,  owing  to  the  pletho; 
habit  of  the   patient,  previous  treaimciit,  and   ot" 
caii.ses,  an  inflammatory  acti(ni  in  the  system  is  prese 
The  same  practice,  under  similar  condition; 
sanctioned  by  Dr.  Boggie. — {Rdivb.Mcd.  Chir.  Tra 
vol.  3,  p.  34.)     Mr.  Blackadder  conceives,  tliat  all  d 
ger  of  the  disea-^e  attacking  the  wound  made  with 
lancet  may  be  obviated,  if  care  be  taken,  that  the  a 
of  the  patient,  the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  his  lancet,  and 
the  subsequent  dressings,  be  pei  fectly  free  from  con- 
tamination, and  that  the  patient  l>e  prevented  from 
undoing  the  bandage,  or  touching  the  incision  made 
with  the  lancet  before  it  is  cicatrized.— (P.  135.)    Dr. 
Bogaie  has  bled  many  in  this  disease,  hut  never  seen 
single    instance    of  gangrene    aller  the  operation 
(Ediiib.  Med.  CJiir.  Trans,  vol.  3,  ;;.  35.)     Mr.  Blai 
adder  thinks,  however,  that  blood-letting  should 
avoided  as  much  as  possible,   particularly  when 
previous  injury  has  been  extensive.    "  A  general  del 
lity  of  the  system  is  one  of  the  symptoms  which 
most  to  be   dreaded;  fiir,  when  once  it  takes  pla 
there  is  no  other  disease  in  which  it  is  removed  w 
crcater  difficulty." — (P.  137.)    How  different  these Si 
timenis  are  fV(nn  those  of  Dr.  Henneii,  who,  in  speaki 
of  the  effects  of  venesection,  when  the  disorder  w 
accompanied  with  an  inflammatory  diathesis,  enipli 
the  following  expressions:  ''The  very  patients  llie 
selves  implored  the  use  of  the  lancet."     For  sevei 
months  "  we  used  no  other  remedy,  either  as  a  cure 
pnventive."— "  We  never  observed  any  of  the  lancet- 
wounds  assume  a  gangrenous  ap|»eaiance,  although 
previously,  in  almost  every  other  instance,  the  sligh:«et 
(Minciure   festered." — {On    Mililary   Surffcry,  y.  2J4, 
ed.'i.)    Mr.  Welbank  also  states,  that  moderate  ve- 
nesection may  be  adopted  with  advantage  while  the 
disea.xe  is  superficial,  and  the  con.stitiiiion  not  nM^r* 
art'ected,  particularly  in  plethoric  habits. — {Med.  Ckk 
VVaw.v.  t)«Z.  ll,p.368.) 

In  the  beginning  of  the  constitutional  attack,  Poi 
teau  and  Dussassoy  (particularly  recommended  emeti 
and  Mr.  Biiggs,  Dr.  J.  Thomson,  and  Dr.  Ilenne.1  a 
all  advocates  for  this  piaclioe,  though  the  latter  gei 
tienian  makes  his  evidence  rather  ambiguous  by 
subjoined  note,  in  which  he  mentions,  that  want 
success,  &c.  led  to  tlie  trial  of  venesection.— (Op... 
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.■2i.)  As  for  Mr.  Blackadder,  he  deems  the  ernploy- 
iif'ut  of  emetics  at  the  commencement  of  hospital 
;iugiene  useful  only  when  the  stomach  is  foul.— CO/t 
'•ha<red(P.na  Gangrcenosa,  p.  J34.)  Dr.  Boggle  found 
luetics  generally  very  inferior  to  purgatives.— (£r/<H/y. 
Ued.  Chir.  IVaiis.  vol.  3,  p.  37.)  He  chu-fly  approves 
i  iheiH  when  the  stomach  is  loaded,  and  the  fever  of 
I  bilious  character.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  case, 
.  riters  seem  all  to  agree  alxiut  the  utility  of  purgative 
1(1  laxative  medicines.  When  there  is  debility,  good 
.  iiorous  wine  should  be  allowed,  either  by  itself  or 
iixcd  with  lemonade,  according  to  circumstances. 
'.;irk  is  in  general  more  hurtful  than  useful:  Mr.  Wel- 
uik  objects  to  it  generally,  on  account  of  the  common 
sposition  to  diarrhoea  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the 
ivease  ^Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11,  p.  3ti8) ;  and  Dr. 
lennen  assures  us  that  he  has  seen  great  harm  done 
V  large  and  injudicious  doses  of  this  drug,  before  full 
\  acuations  had  taken  place,  and  the  sloughs  begun  to 
cparate.  Boyer  allows,  however,  that  it  may  be 
Miieficially  given  when  the  feverislj  heal  lias  abated, 
iiid  the  debility  is  very  great. 

Ill  all  stages  of  this  disease,  unattended  witli  diar- 
liicea,  acids  are  proper  The  sulphuric  acid  is  that 
which  is  given  with  most  success;  but,  the  acidulous 
tartrate  of  potassa  is  also  an  excellent  medicine.  From 
two  drachms  to  liall  an  ounce  may  be  given  every 
day,  and  tlie  best  plan  is  to  make  an  acid  drink  with 
it,  which  should  be  sweetened  and  strained. 

In  severe  cases,  attended  with  a  quick  and  feeble 
pulse,  depression,  restlessness,  and  anxiety,  an  opiate 
becomes  necessary.  "  So  long  as  we  wish  to  excite  a 
degree  of  moisture  on  the  skin  (says  Professor  Thom- 
son), Dover's  powder,  or  laudanum  with  antimonial 
wine,  form  in  general  the  best  opiates."  Tliis  gentle- 
man, however,  is  not  an  advocate  for  the  employment 
of  opium,  in  the  early  stage  of  hospital  gangrene,  while 
the  heat  and  other  febrih-  symptoms  are  at  their  height. 
— (See  Lectures  on  Ivflammatiov.,  p.  494,  495.)  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Welbank's  experience,  narcotics  are 
beneficial,  and  he  has  seen  a  most  irritable  state  of  the 
stomach  improve  rapidly,  and  a  foul,  furred  tongue 
become  clean,  on  the  administration  of  large  doses  of 
opium  at  regular  intervals. — (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  11,  pi  368.)  Camphor,  in  large  and  frequent  doses, 
was  higiily  praised  by  Pouteau. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  internal  remedies,  it  is 
evident  that  none  of  them  can  be  regarded  as  means  at 
all  to  be  depended  upon  for  arrestinir  the  ravages  of 
hospital  gangrene,  however  advantageous  they  may 
prove  in  palliating  general  symptoms,  removing  par- 
ticular complications,  enabling  the  system  to  support 
the  effects  of  the  local  disorder  for  a  greater  length  of 
time,  or,  in  a  few  cases,  even  placing  nature  in  a  con- 
dition to  throw  off  the  diseased  parts  herself,  and 
communicate  to  the  subjacent  living  fiesh  a  healthy 
action. 

If  credit  can  be  given  to  several  of  the  authors  who 
have  had  the  most  extensive  opportunities  of  attending 
to  the  nature  of  hospital  gangrene,  the  local  treatment 
is  far  more  effectual  than  internal  medicines. 

"  I  was  told  by  several  of  tlie  French  surgeons  (says 
a  late  visiter  to  Paris),  that  they  did  not  rely  at  all  on 
internal  means  for  stopping  the  progress  of  hospital 
gangrene,  and  that  their  experience  had  proved  I  hem 
to  be  insufficient,  if  not  wholly  inefficacious.  Dupny- 
trcn,  in  reply  to  the  account  I  gave  him  of  the  practice 
and  opinions  of  English  surgeons  on  this  subject,  as- 
sured me  that  he  had  no  confidence  in  any  but  local 
applications,  and  that  internal  remedies  alone,  as  far  as 
he  had  found,  did  almost  nothing."  The  same  remark 
has  been  made  in  a  modern  publication  on  hospital 
canjjrene  {Delpech,  Mim.  sur  la  Complication  des 
Plaits,  ire.  1815),  "  although  it  seems  to  be  rather  at 
variance  with  its  being  a  constitutional  and  contagious 
disease,  which  the  author  has  admitted."— (See 
Sketches  of  the  Medical  Schools  of  Paris,  by  J.  Cross. 
f».  83.) 

Perhaps  every  antiaeptic  application  that  can  be 
mentioned  has  been  tried  as  a  dressing  for  wounds,  or 
fllccrs,  affected  with  hoHpital  cangrene.  All  watery 
applications,  and  common  poultices,  and  fomentations, 
»re  generally  condemned,  as  inefficacious  and  even 
hurtful.  Dr.  Boggie,  however,  is  an  advocate  for  cold 
U)tions  in  the  incipient  inflammatory  stage ;  and,  per- 
haps, solutions  of  the  chlorides  of  lime  and  soda  may 
deserve  trial. 
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Dussassoy  was  convinced,  by  the  observation  of  nu- 
merous ca.ses,  that  the  best  application  is  powder  of 
bark.  He  recommends  the  wound  to  be  covered  with 
several  layers  of  this  powder,  which  are  then  to  be 
moistened  with  turpentine.  When  this  composition 
dries,  he  asseris,  that  it  forms  a  fragile  sort  of  coat,  at 
the  sides  of  which,  and  through  which,  the  discharge 
escapes.  After  twenty-four  hours,  the  first  coat  is  to 
be  removed,  and  a  fresh  one  applied.  In  general,  ac- 
cording to  this  writer,  four  or  five  such  dressings  are 
sufficient  in  simple  cases,  vvheie  the  disorder  is  confined 
to  the  skin  and  cellular  substance.  Healthy  inflamma- 
tion then  occurs,  the  sloughs  come  away,  and  the 
wound  puts  on  a  healing  appearance.  In  had  cases, 
Dussassoy  sometimes  added  one-fifih  of  powdered 
muriate  of  ammonia  to  the  bark.  W^hen  this  treat 
ment  failed,  the  actual  cautery  was  used. 

On  the  subject  of  bark,  as  a  local  application  to  hos- 
pital gangrene,  I  need  only  remark,  that  it  is  now  en- 
tirely relinquished,  either  as  possessing  no  efficacy 
(Delpech),  or  even  aggravating  the  symptoms  {Black 
adder). 

The  milder  forms  of  the  disease  appear  sometimes 
to  have  yielded  to  the  application  of  the  vegetable  and 
diluted  min-ral  acids;  viz.  lime  juice,  lemon-juice, 
vinegar,  and  the  diluted  nitric  and  muriatic  acids. 
And  the  same  observation  may  be  made,  with  respect 
to  solutions  of  the  nitrates  of  silver  and  mercury 
The  two  latter  substances,  and  the  oxygenated  mu- 
riatic acid,  and  gas,  were  found  by  Dr.  Uollo  to  be  ca- 
pable of  "effecting  a  cure.  Delpech,  in  particular, 
speaks  of  the  benefit  derived  from  the  application  of 
strong  vinegar,  after  all  the  pulpy  viscid  matter  has 
been  carefully  wiped  away  from  the  surface  of  the 
living  flesh.  The  vinegar  is  then  poured  on  the  ulcer, 
which  is  t(»  be  covered  with  charpie  wet  with  the  same 
liquid.  When  the  case  is  too  far  advanced  for  this 
treatment  to  answer,  Delpech  tries  caustics,  especially 
the  nitrate  of  silver;  and  if  these  fail,  he  has  recourse 
to  the  actual  cautery  ;  and  when  the  sloughs  are  very 
thick,  so  as  to  hinder  the  cautery  from  acting  to  a  suf- 
ficient depth,  he  piefeis  thrusting  into  the  sloughs, 
down  to  the  living  flesh,  angular  pieces  of  caustic 
potash,  at  small  distances  from  each  other! — {Pricis 
Eliin.  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  I,  p.  151.)  Surely  this  must  be 
far  more  torturing  and  less  certain  of  success,  than  re- 
moving the  sloughs,  and  applying  the  cautery. 

Though  the  actual  cautery  is  generally  admitted  to 
be  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  stopping  the 
progress  of  hospital  gangrene,  the  surgeons  of  this 
country  entertain  a  strong  aversion  to  the  practice , 
and  I  confess  that  my  own  dislike  to  it  is  such  as  wouI«! 
always  lead  me  to  prefer  any  other  treatment,  from 
which  equal  efficacy  would  resuh.  At  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  granted,  that  if  the  actual  cautery  will  more 
certainly  anest  some  forms  of  hospital  gangrene,  than 
any  other  known  applications,  the  surgeon's  duty  is  to 
put  out  of  the  question  his  own  prejudices  against  it, 
.T^id  consider  only  his  patient's  welfare.  I  am  far  from 
tliinking,  however,  that  while  there  are  such  powerful 
caustics  as  the  undiluted  mineral  acids,  and  a  dressing 
so  effectual  as  a  solution  of  arsenic,  it  can  often  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  employ  red-hot  irons. 

The  merit  of  having  pointed  out  in  modern  times  the 
great  rfficacy  of  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic,  or  the 
hquor  arsenicalis  of  the  London  PharmacopoEia,  as  an 
app.'ication  to  phagedena  grangrsenosa,  belongs  to  Mr. 
Bfackadder.  In  answer  to  the  objection,  that  tlie  ex- 
ternal use  of  arsenic  is  not  unattended  with  danger,  he 
assures  us,  that  he  has  heaid  of  but  one  instance  of 
hospital  gangrene,  in  which  any  deleterious  effects 
were  supposed  to  arise  from  the  absorption  of  the 
arsenic;  and  the  patient  in  question  was  very  soon 
cured  of  his  uneasy,  and  possibly  merely  nervous  symp- 
toms.—(P.  50.) 

"  The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  e-  ery  case  of 
disease  (says  Mr.  Blackadder)  is  cleanliness,  which,  if 
always  of  great  importance,  is  in  this  instance  indis- 
pensable. The  surface  of  the  body  ought  to  be  made, 
and  kept,  perfectly  clean,  by  means  of  the  tepid  bath, 
or  otherwise  by  a  plentiful  use  of  soap  ;  and  the  linen, 
and  bed  clothes,  should  be  frequently  changed,  par- 
ticularly when  soiled  with  matter  from  the  sore."  In 
order  to  make  the  sore  perfectly  clean,  and  free  it 
from  the  viscous  discharge,  without  producing  con- 
siderable bleeding  and  pain,  Mr.  niack.-uMcr  recom- 
mends two  large  tin  hosjiital  teapots  to  be  filled  with  « 
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weak  solution  of  the  siibcarbonate  of  potass.  One  of 
theBefloItiiioiis  is  to  be  cold,  the  oilier  tepid  ;  because 
Bomeliines  one,  and  :<onielinies  the  oilier,  i^  ibundniost 
agreeable  to  the  patient's  feelings,  though  the  warm  is 
l^e  most  erteclual  in  cleansing  the  scie.  The  liquid  is 
to  be  poured  over  liie  sore  and  received  into  a  basin, 
wliich  ought  to  be  immediately  emptied  into  another 
vessel  placed  at  a  di^^tauce  frouj  the  patient.  During 
this  ablution,  the  glutinous  matter,  which  adheres  to 
the  sore,  may  be  gently  detached,  by  means  of  small 
dossils  of  fine  tow  or  lint;  but  lliet-e  (says  Mr.  Black- 
adder)  should  never  be  used  for  two  ditl'erent  patients, 
rigid  economy,  on  occasions  such  as  this,  being  a  very 
mistaken  principle.  In  these  cases,  the  use  of  sponges 
(he  justly  observes^  ought  to  be  entirely  laid  aside,  as 
they  can  seldom  be  used  more  than  once  with  safety. 
When  the  sore  has  been  ihus  cleaned,  a  piece  of  fine 
dry  lint  is  to  be  spread  over  its  surface,  andgemly 
pressed  into  all  its  depressions  with  tiie  points  of  the 
lingers.  When  the  lint  is  removed,  a  quantity  of  the 
discharge  will  be  found  adhering  to  it;  and  ihisopera- 
tion  must  be  repeated  with  fiesli  pieces  of  lini,  until 
the  surface  of  the  sore  is  made  perfectly  clean  and  dry. 

According  to  Mr.  lUackadder,  the  solution  of  arsenic 
will  generally  be  found  strong  enough,  v/hen  diluted 
with  an  equal  part  of  water;  but  in  slight  cases  it 
answered,  when  weakened  with  twice  its  quantity  of 
water;  and,  in  a  few  examples,  it  was  employed  with- 
out being  at  all  diluted.  Several  pieces  of  lint  of  the 
same  shape  as  the  sore,  but  a  little  larger,  are  to  be  pre- 
pared ;  one  of  these,  soaked  in  the  solution,  is  now  to 
be  applied  to  the  cleaned  surface  of  the  sore,  and  re- 
newed every  fifteen  or  thirty  minutes,  according  to  the 
time  in  which  it  becomes  dry.  When  the  heat  and  in- 
£amniation  are  considerable,  great  relief  will  be  de- 
rived from  the  frequent  application  of  linen  cloths, 
moistened  with  cold  water,  which  must  be  kept  Irom 
weakening  the  arsenical  solution  by  means  of  a  small 
piece  of  oil-skin  laid  over  the  pieces  of  lint.  When 
the  disease  extends  into  the  track  of  a  gunshot  wound, 
Mr.  Blackadder  uses  a  syringe  for  cleaning  the  sore 
and  introducing  the  solution.  "  A  slip  of  fine  lint, 
well  soaked  in  the  solution,  may  also  be  inserted,  by 
means  of  a  probe,  into  the  bottom  of  the  wound:  and 
when  the  openings  are  at  no  great  distance  (from  each 
other;,  and  not  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  large 
nerves  and  blood-vessels,  the  lint  may  be  drawn  through 
the  wound  in  the  form  of  a  seton."— (P.  53.)  When 
tlie  pain  caused  by  the  application  is  very  severe,  and 
the  constitution  is  irritable  and  debilitated,  Mr.  Black- 
adder  prescribes  an  opiate,  though  he  remarks,  that  this 
practice  will  seldom  be  absolutely  necessary.  The 
morbid  action  in  the  sore  is  destroyed  by  the  arsenical 
solution  sooner  or  later  in  difl>2rent  cases :  the  best  plan 
is  to  continue  the  application  until  aninsensible,  dark- 
coloured,  dry  slongh  occupies  the  ukole  surface  of  the 
sore,  and  until  the  patient  is  complctdy  relieved  from 
the  burning  and  lancinating  pain. 

After  the  slongli  is  formed,  Mr.  Blackadder  employs 
an  ointment  composed  of  equal  parts  of  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine and  the  yellow  resinous  oinlrnem,  or  of  two 
parts  of  Venice  turpentine  to  one  of  the  tesiimiis  oint- 
ment. "  These  being  melted  and  mixed  together  are 
to  be  poured  over  the  sore,  as  hot  as  the  jiqtient  can 
possibly  bear."  A  pledget  of  dry  lint  or  tow,  and  a 
bandage,  are  then  applied ;  and  this  dressing  may  be 
renewed  two  or  three  times  a  day,  the  sore  being  each 
time  caiefully  washed  with  the  solution  of  potass.  As 
«onn  as  any  part  of  the  slough  is  loosened,  Mr.  Black- 
adder  removes  it  with  a  pair  of  curved  scissors.  With 
the  view  of  expediting  the  separation  of  the  slough, 
he  sometimes  employed  a  linseed  meal  poultice,  which 
hnd  the  desired  etfect,  but  was  found  to  be  too  relaxing. 
When  it  is  used,  therefore,  Mr.  Blackadder  found  it 
expedient,  at  each  dressinc,  to  touch  the  new  granula- 
tions with  the  nitrate  of  silver. 

Aft';r  the  detaciimcnl  of  the  slongh,  Mr.  Backadder 
dresses  the  sore  with  the  above-menliuiied  oiiitnent 
cold,  or  with  the  addition  of  a  small  projiorlion  of  the 
Bubacetate  of  copper.  The  pled-_'et  of  this  ointment  is 
covered  with  a  piece  of  oil  skin,  lightly  rubbed  over 
with  soap,  and  a  firm  bandage  is  applied  to  the  whole 
limb.— (See  Obx.  on  Phagedatna  Gavgrccnosa^v.  49,.$-c. 
Bwo.  F.dinh.  1818.)  The  author  declares,  that  after  the 
introduction  of  the  above  tnatnierit  (with  i  lie  exception 
of  slumps  attacked  wiili  hospiial  canarene),  he  neve 
saw  an  instance  in  which  the  remedy  failed  when  ap- 


plied in  time  and  a  proper  manner;  "that  i8,belbn> 
the  disease  had  made  such  progress  as  to  preclude  an 
latioiial  hope  of  success  from  that  or  any  other  mode 
of  treatment."~(f.23) 

In  Doctor  Rollo's  Treatise  on  Diabetes,  published  In 
1797,  the  opinion  is  plainly  stated,  that  the  progress  of 
hospital  gangrene  might  be  stopped  by  very  active  to- 
pical applications,  and,  in  the  same  work,  Mr.  Ciuik- 
shank  says,  that  if  an  actual  caustic  were  to  be  em- 
ployed, we  should  have  recourse  to  the  strong  nitrous 
acid."  According  to  Mr  Blackadder,  the  oxygenated 
muriate  of  mercury,  and  the  nitrous  acid,  weie  much 
recommended  and"  employed  by  surgeons  In  the  16th 
and  17lh  centuries,  as  escharotics  in  cases  of  gangrene 
and  foul  ulcers.— (P.  113.)  Several  army  surgeons 
have  informed  me  that  the  undiluted  nitrous  acid  was 
successfully  used  as  an  application  to  hosjiital  gangrene 
in  the  military  hospitals  at  Antwerp,  in  the  year  1815 ; 
but  thai  other  strong  acids  had  an  equally  good  efiect. 
Di.  J.  Thompson  also  notices,  that  "  the  a|iplication  of 
caustic  substances,  such  as  the  strong  mineral  acids, 
the  solutions  of  potass,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  arsenic, 
seemed  at  Antwerp  to  arrest  the  progress  of  this  sore, 
without  exciting  inflammation."— (iieporfo/  Observa- 
tions made  in  the  Military  Hospitals  in  Belgium.) 

Delpech  was  informed  by  some  British  surgeons, 
belonging  to  the  Anglo-Portuguese  army  in  the  iienin- 
sula,  that  the  muriatic  acid  was  in  common  use  in  the 
hospitals  of  thatarmy,as  a  local  application  for  check- 
ing the  ravaires  of  hospital  gangrene,  being  employed 
in  a  diluted  slate  for  slight  cases,  and  in  a  concentrated 
caustic  form  for  others. 

In  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  the  undiluted  nitric 
acid  has  been  nsed  with  great  success  as  a  local  appli- 
cation to  i)hagedenic  gangrenous  ulcers.  "  If  the  dis- 
ease be  not  far  advanced  (says  Mr.  Welbank),  I  at 
once  apply  the  undiluted  acid,  after  cleansing  the  Bur 
face  with  tepid  water,  and  absorbing  the  moisture  with 
lint.  Where,  however,  there  is  a  thick  and  pulpy 
slough,  it  is  better  to  remove  as  much  of  it  as  possible, 
with  forceps  and  scissors  before  the  application  is 
made.  The  surrounding  parts  being  then  protected  by 
a  thick  coaling  of  lard,  or  cerate,  I  proceed  to  press 
steadily,  and  for  some  minutes,  a  thick  pledget  of  lint, 
previously  immersed  in  the  undiluted  acid,  on  every 
point  of  the  diseased  surface,  till  it  appears  converted 
into  a  firm  and  dry  mass.  Tlie  parts  may  be  then  co- 
vered with  simple  dressings,  and  evaporation  kept  up 
by  cooling  lotions.  As  the  application  occasions  more 
or  less  pain,  from  half  an  hour  to  one  or  two  hours,  I 
have  generally  given  20  or  30  drops  of  laudanum  at 
the  time  of  using  it.  It  is  always  prudent,  often  ne- 
cessary, to  remove  the  eschar  at  the  end  of  16  or  20 
hours."  When  the  patients  have  become  perfectly 
free  from  pain,  and  the  parts  below  the  sloush  are 
found  healthy  and  florid,  Mr.  Welbank  treats  the  sore 
as  a  common  wound  or  ulcer,  though  he  has  found 
stimulating  dressings  generally  tlie  best,  as  the  ceratum 
lapidis  calaminaris,  or  a  solution  of  two  or  three  grains 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water. 
But  when  there  is  a  recurrence  of  pain  at  any  point, 
or  over  the  general  surface  of  the  sore,  whether  the 
affection  be  slight  or  severe,  the  slough  superficial  or 
deep,  he  recommends  the  employment  of  the  undilut  * 
acid  again.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11,  p  """  '^ 

Pouteau,  Dussassoy,  Boyer,  and  Delpech, 
testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  the  actual  cautery,  and 
repeat  the  application  of  if.  Until  the  whole  surface  of 
the  ulcer  is  converted  into  a  firm  hard  eschar.  Even 
the  edges  of  the  solution  of  continuity  should  not  be 
spared—"  lis  doivcvt  itre  tnrrifiis  et  rdtis  pour 
dire."— {Buyer,  Traiti  des  Maladies  Chir.  t.},p 
The  latter  surceon  then  covers  the  eschar  with  a  tli 
stratum  of  bark,  moistened  with  turpentine.  This 
plication  is  to  be  removed,  in  twenty  four,  thlrty-sIx, 
or  lorly-eight  hours,  and  the  surgeon  is  then  to  judge 
from  the  appearance  of  the  flesh,  and  the  quality  of 
the  discharge,  whether  a  further  repetition  of  the 
cautery  will  be  necessary. 

About  thrte  years  ago,  I  attended,  at  Halliforc!,  a 
child  that  had  been  extensively  burnt;  and  when  the 
liarts  were  nearly  healed,  the  sore  was  attacked  with 
hospital  cangrene,  the  ravages  of  which  soon  proved 
fatal.  The  cottage  in  which  this  case  happened  was 
noti'il  for  its  crowded  and  uncleanly  slate. 

Pouteau,  (Eiwres   Pti.«thHii>es,  t.  '.i,  p7ibbshed  1 
Dussassoy,  Dissertution  tt  Observations  sur  la  O 
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grtne  des  H6pitaux,  ^c.  8vo.  Genivc,  1788.  Moreau 
€t  Burdin,  Essai  siir  la  Gangrine  Humide  des  Hipi- 
tauz^  1796.  Ohseroations  on  the  Putrid  Ulcer,  by  ],. 
Gillespie,  in  London  Medical  Journal,  vol.  6,  1785. 
Rollo  on  Diabetes,  1T97.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  on  the 
Diseases  of  Seamen,  ed.  3,  ll'il.  Trotter's  Medicina 
JVrtutica,  vols  2  and  3,  puhlishi-d  1799.  John  Bell's 
Principles  of  Surffery,  vol.  1,  1801.  tVolf  Ploitcquit, 
De  Gangrtend  sic  dicta  J^osocomioruin,  Tab.  18(fci. 
Leslie^  De  Gangrmiid  Cojitugiosd,  Edin.  1804.  .Mm- 
son,  De  Gangrcend  Contagiosa,  JVosacorniale,  Edin. 
1805.  J.  Thomson's  J.rctures  on  Inflanimatio7t,  p.  45G, 
et  seq.  Edin.  1813  ;  and  Report  of  Observations  made 
in  the  Military  Hospitals  of  Belgium,  8oo.  Edin.  1816. 
J.  Hennen,  Principles  of  Military  Surgery,  p  210, 
•S-c.  6vc.  Edin.  1820.  C.  ./.  M.  Langenbeck,  J^eue 
Bibl.  b.  2,  p.  611,  <J'c.  Hanover,  18-20.  Mimoire  sur  la 
Complication  des  Plaies  et  des  Ulcires  connue  so^ts  le 
nam  de  Pourriturc  d'  Hdpital,  par  J.  Delpech,  8vo. 
Paris,  1815.  Jllso  Precis  Elimcntaire  des  Maladies 
Chir.  t.  1,  p.  123,  <^-c.  Paris,  181(5.  Brugmanns  tind 
Delpech  iiber  den  Hospitalbrand,  ubersezl  mil  dinner- 
kungen  und  .j^nhav g  von  Kieser ;  Jena,  1815.  Boyer, 
Traiti  des  Maladies  Chir.  t  \,  p.  320,  Paris,  1814. 
Sketches  of  the  Medical  Schools  of  Paris,  by  J.  Cross, 
p.  82.  London,  1815.  H.  Home  Blackaddcr,  Observa- 
tions on  Phagedcena  Gangrenosa,  8oo.  Edin.  1818; 
the  best  treatise  on  the  subject.  R.  Welbank  on 
Sloughing  Phagedena,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11. 
8oo.  Lond.  1821 ;  a  valuable  little  essay,  reflecting 
great  credit  on  its  author.  J.  Boggie,  in  Edin.  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  3,  1828.  The  rest  of  the  subject  of 
Gangrene  is  treated  of  in  the  ariicle  Mortification. 

HYDRARGYRIA.  A  p(jculiar  eruption  occasioned 
by  the  use  of  mercury,  and  named  in  Dr.  Bateman's 
Synopsis  eczema  rubmm.     (See  Mercury.) 

HYDROCELE.  (From w(5u»p,  water,  and  Kfi\r),  a  tu- 
mour.) The  term  hydrocele,  if  used  in  a  literal  sense, 
means  any  tumour  containing  water ;  but  surgeons 
have  alwa'ys  confined  it  to  a  collection  of  fluid  either 
in  the  cellular  membrane  of  tlie  scrotum ;  in  a  cyst, 
or  the  common  cellular  texture,  of  the  spermatic  cord ; 
or  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  testicle. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Alexander  Monro  of  Edinburgh, 
and  Mr.  S.  Sharp,  were  almost  the  only  writers,  be- 
fore Mr.  Pott,  who  sensibly  and  ralionallv  e.xplained 
the  true  nature  ofthe.se  diseases. 

ANASARCOUS  TUMOUR  OF  THE  SCROTUM. 

The  hydrocele  by  infiltration  of  French  writers ;  hy- 
irocele  adematodcs  ;  is  most  frequently  only  a  symp- 
tom of  a  dropsical  habit,  and  very  often  accompanies 
both  anasarca  and  the  particular  collection  within 
the  abdomen  called  ascites.  Mr.  Pott  describes  it  as 
*'an  equal  soft  tumour,  possessing  every  part  of  the 
cellular  membrane,  in  which  both  the  testicles  are  enve- 
loped, and  consequently  it  is  generally  as  large  on  one 
side  as  on  the  other ;  it  leaves  the  skin  of  its  natural 
colour,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  it  does  not  redden 
or  inflame  it ;  if  the  quantity  ol^  water  be  not  large, 
nor  the  distention  great,  tiie  skin  preserves  some  degree 
of  rugosity,  the  tumour  has  a  doughy  kind  of  feel ;  easily 
receives,  and  for  a  while  retains,  the  impression  of  the 
fingers ;  the  raphe,  or  seain,  of  the  scrotum  divides  the 
swelling  nearly  equally :  the  spermatic  process  is  per- 
fectly free,  and  of  its  natural  size ;  and  the  testicles 
seem  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  loaded  membrane.  This 
id  the  appearance,  when  the  disease  is  in  a  moderate 
degree.  But  if  the  quantity  of  e-xtravasated  serum  be 
large,  or  the  di8ea.«e  farther  advanced,  the  skin,  instead 
of  being  wrinkled,  is  smooth,  tense,  and  plainly  shows 
the  limpid  state  of  the  fluid  underneath:  it  is  co/d  to 
the  touch,  does  not  so  long  retain  the  impression  of  the 
finfi«r,  and  is  always  accompanied  with  a  similar  dis- 
tention of  the  skin  of  the  penis  ;  the  preputiiim  of  which 
issometimes  so  enlarged,  and  so  twisted  and  distorted, 
as  to  make  a  very  disagreeable  appearance.  These 
are  the  local  symptoms:  to  which  it  may  be  added, 
that  a  yellow  countenance,  a  loss  of  np|tetitc,  a  defi- 
ciency of  urinary  Hccreti«>n,  swelled  legs,  a  hard  belly, 
and  nmcou!*  stools,  ar<*  its  very  frequent  companions." 

As  the  cellular  incinbrano  on  f>ne  side  of  the  soiottmi 
1«  a  continuation  of  that  which  \i  situated  on  the 
othe>,  and  both  freely  communifate,  the  Recounts,  de- 
livered by  certain  authors,  of  the  po^stbllily  of  tliH 
apeciei  of  hydrocele  being  c«mflned  t<i  one  side  of  the 
•crolum,  are  not  credited  ly  Boyer.    At  all  events, 
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such  a  case  is  extremely  rare,  and  when  it  happens, 
is  probably  induced  by  the  irritation  of  the  urine  in  in- 
(ants,  or  of  the  friction  of  the  clothes  in  old  persons, 
only  acting  upon  a  |»art  of  the  scrotum  ;  for  occasion- 
ally, though  not  often,  ihe  disease  is  acknowledged  to 
proceed  from  these  local  causes.— (See  Did.  des 
Sciences  Mid.  t.  22,  p.  193.) 

The  cure  of  the  original  disease,  when  it  arises  from 
constitutional  causes,  comes  within  the  province  of 
the  physician,  and  requires  a  course  of  internal  medi 
cine;  but  sometimes  the  loaded  scrotum  and  penis  are 
so  troublesome  to  the  patient,  and  in  such  danger  of 
mortification,  that  a  reduction  of  their  size  becomes 
absolutely  necessary.  As  Mr.  Pott  observes,  the  means 
of  making  this  discharge  are  two,  viz.  puncture  and 
incision  :  the  former  is  made  with  the  point  of  a  lancet* 
the  latter  with  the  same  instrument,  or  with  a  knife! 
Wounds  in  anasarcous  or  dropsical  habits  are  apt  to 
inflame,  are  very  difficultly  brought  to  suppuration, 
and  often  prove  gangrenous.  But  the  larger  and 
deeper  the  wounds  are,  the  more  probable  are  these 
bad  consequences.  Simple  punctures,  with  the  point 
of  a  lancet,  are  much  less  liable  to  be  attended  by  them, 
than  any  other  kind  of  wound  :  they  generally  leave 
the  skin  easy,  soft,  cool,  and  uninflamed,  and  in  a 
state  to  admit  a  repetition  of  the  same  operation  if 
necessary.  Incisions  create  a  painful,  crude,  hazard- 
ous sore,  requiring  constant  caie.  Punctures  seldom 
produce  any  uneasiness  at  all,  and  stand  in  need  of 
only  a  superficial  pledget  for  dressing. 

As  the  cavities  of  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  scro 
tum  all  communicate  together,  a  small  puncture  serves, 
as  well  as  a  large  incision,  for  the  discharge  of  the 
fluid  contained  in  them,  and  consequently,  upon  this 
ground,  no  reason  exists  for  making  any  extensive, 
painful,  and  hazardous  wound. 

With  respect  to  the  practice  of  making  punctures, 
in  cases  of  anasarcous  hydrocele,  I  think  that  it  should 
always  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible ;  because  it 
sometimes  happens,  that  the  slightest  pricks  of  the  lan- 
cet occasion  sloughing.  The  method  should  only  be 
adopted,  when  the  distention  of  the  skin  of  the  scrotum 
is  such  as  absolutely  to  require  the  fluid  to  be  dis- 
charged. Care  should  also  be  taken  not  to  multiply  the 
punctures  unnecessarily,  nor  to  let  them  be  made  too 
near  together.  Boyer  had  a  case,  in  which  the  mak- 
ing of  very  slight  punctures  in  an  anasarcous  scrotum, 
was  followed  by  the  total  destruction  of  this  part,  de- 
nudation of  the  testis  and  cord,  and  the  patient's  death 
attended  with  dreadful  sufiering.— (See  Did.  des 
Sciences  Mid.  t.  22,  p.  195,  196.) 

When  the  oedematous  state  of  the  scrotum  is  not  the 
effect  of  a  general  constitutional  disease,  but  proceeds 
entirely  from  a  local  catise,  such  as  friction,  or  the  irri- 
tation of  the  urine,  the  mode  of  treatment  consists  in 
the  removal  of  the  cause,  the  use  of  astringent  lotions, 
and  the  exhibition  of  a  dose  of  salts.  In  elderly  sub- 
jects the  wearing  of  a  bag-truss  is  recommended  for 
the  prevention  of  the  complaint. 

IIYPROCKLIS  OF  THE  SPERMATIC  CORD 

Is  of  two  kinds:  the  first  is  described  as  an  oedema- 
tons  af^clion,  extending  to  more  or  less  of  the  cellular 
substance  round  the  spermatic  vessels,  and  sometimes 
named  the  diffused  hydrocele  of  the  cord;  the  second 
form  ofthe  disease  is  that  in  which  the  fluid  is  collected 
in  a  particular  cavity  or  cyst,  which  has  no  communica- 
tion with  the  cavities  of  the  common  cellular  substance 
of  the  cord.  This  case  is  denominated,  accordingly, 
the  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  cord.  The  cellular  sub- 
stance, situated  behind  the  bag  ofthe  peritoneum,  sur- 
rounds the  spermatic  vessel.-!,  passes  with  them  through 
the  inguinal  ring,  and  accompanies  tliem  to  their  iriser- 
lion  in  the  testicle.  As  Scarpa  has  likewise  explained 
in  his  great  work  on  hernia,  the  sperrr.at''  vessels, 
their  cellular  shrath,  and  the  tunica  vaginalis  are  all 
enclosed  in  the  nmsculoaponeurotic  sheath  of  the 
creniasier.  When  a  diffused  kydrocrlr  of  the  sperma- 
tic cord  is  dissected,  the  sheath  of  the  cremasfer  la 
foimd  under  the  integuments,  varying  in  size  and  com- 
pactness according  to  the  duration  and  bulk  of*  the 
(lisense.  IJnd'  r  it  appears  the  cellular  coverinc  of  the 
cord,  Ihickene.l,  distended  with  fluid,  and  seeming  at 
first  soniewhat  like  n  hernial  sac.  When  cut,  n  «re«l 
deal  of  serum  is  discliarsed,  and  the  tunioiir  sItiKii  nmi 
disappenrn  in  a  greater  or  lesn  df?ree.  T"«'  "»)^7"k 
tic  vessels,  which  had  been  previously  concealed  Dr 
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Ui€  enlarged  cellular  mass,  now  become  visible.  The 
eelle  wliic'i,  in  tlieir  naluial  slate,  are  scarcely  percep 
tibie  lo  the  uiiassisK-d  eye,  are  Ibuud  to  iiave  become 
vesicles  filled  with  fluid,  and  some  of  them  are  large 
enough  to  receive  the  end  of  a  finger.  When  the 
tumour  is  large  and  of  long  standing,  the  cells  are  re- 
marked to  becoine  more  delicate  towards  its  bottom, 
and  in  this  situation  dii^appear,  only  one  large  cavity 
filled  with  fluid  being  here  found.  Hence,  accoiding 
to  Scarpa,  a  fluctuation  is  plainly  distinguishable  at 
the  lowest  part  of  the  swelling.  The  serum  contained 
in  the  cells  is  generally  limpid ;  but  sometimes  yellow, 
albuminous,  or  gelatinous.  The  base  of  the  swellijig, 
however  large  or  old  it  be,  corresponds  to  the  point, 
at  which  the  spermatic  vessels  join  the  testis,  or,  at 
most,  it  extends  a  very  little  behind  this  organ,  and 
between  the  two  there  is  a  semicircular  groove,  which 
varies  in  depth  and  extent.  Scarpa  farther  informs 
us,  that  if  the  tunica  vaginalis  be  opened,  a  dense  sep- 
tum is  felt  at  its  inner  and  lower  part,  cutting  off  all 
communication  between  this  sac  and  the  base  of  the 
tumour. — [Memoria  sulV  Jdrocele  del  Curdune  Sper- 
maticOy  4to.  Pavia,  J823.) 

That  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  cord  is  often  dis- 
tended with  an  aqueous  fluid,  when  the  scrotum  is  ana- 
sarcous,  and  the  habit  dropsical,  cannot  admitof  doubt ; 
and  hence  it  is  a  frequent  attendant  on  the  case,  which 
has  been  described  as  the  hydrocele  OBdemalodes.  But 
as  I  have  never  seen  an  instance,  in  which  sucli  dis- 
ease was  restricted  to  the  cellular  texture  of  the  cord, 
I  am  led  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  very  uncommon  case. 
The  following  is  said  by  Mr.  Pott  to  be  the  stale  of  the 
disease,  while  of  moderate  size.  The  scrotal  bag  is 
free  from  all  appearance  of  disease;  except  that  when 
the  skin  is  not  corrugated,  it  seems  rather  fuller,  and 
hangs  rather  lower  on  that  side  than  on  the  other,  and 
if  suspended  lightly  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  feels 
heavier :  the  testicle,  with  its  epididymis,  is  to  be  fell 
perfectly  distinct  below  this  fulness,  neither  enlarged, 
cor  in  any  manner  altered  from  its  natural  state:  the 
spermatic  process  is  considerably  larger  than  it  ought 
to  be,  and  feels  like  a  varix,  or  like  an  omental  hetnia, 
according  to  the  difl'erent  size  of  the  tumour :  it  has  a 
pyramidal  kind  of  form,  broader  at  the  bottom  than  at 
the  lop:  by  gentle  and  continued  pressure  it  seems 
gradually  to  recede  or  go  up,  but  dro|»  down  again 
immediately  upon  removing  the  pressure  ;  and  that  as 
freely  in  a  supine,  as  in  an  erect  posture:  it  is  at- 
tended with  a  very  small  degree  of  pain  or  uneasiness; 
which  uneasiness  is  not  felt  in  the  scrotum,  where  the 
tumefaction  is,  but  in  the  loins. 

According  to  Scarpa,  its  shape  is  at  first  nearly  cy- 
lindrical, and  does  not  become  pyramidal  till  after- 
ward. However  large  the  swelling  may  be,  the  penis 
never  appears  so  much  retracted  under  the  integu 
ments  of  the  pubes  as  in  a  comnnm  hydrocele  of  equal 
size.  When  the  lower  part  is  compres^^ed,  the  fluid 
recedes  towards  the  groin  slowly  and  difticultly,  while, 
in  the  liydroceleof  the  tunica  vaginalis,  the  same  kind 
of  pressure  at  once  forces  the  fluid  to  the  apex  of  the 
tumour,  and  distends  it,  and  the  testis  cannot  be  felt 
(as  in  the  diffused  liydrocelt>i  below  the  swelling. 

When  a  diffused  hydrocele  of  the  cord  extends  into 
the  ring,  it  is  not  easily  distinguished  from  an  omental 
hernia.  In  both  cases,  says  Scarpa,  the  tumour  is  at 
first  of  a  cylindrical  shape,  and  afterward  becomes 
pyramidal ;  both  kinds  of  swellmg  are  soft  and  flexible , 
both  Utile,  if  at  all,  sensible  ;  and  both  admit  of  reduc- 
tion with  difficulty.  No  doubt,  the  best  criterion  of 
the  hernia,  if  it  be  reducible,  will  he  derived  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  generally  not  reappearing,  while 
the  patient  continues  lo  lie  down,  though  Scarpa  has 
seen  a  few  exceptions. 

While  it  is  small,  it  is  hardly  an  object  of  surgery, 
and  may  be  kept  from  being  troublesome  by  means  of  a 
suspensory ;  but  when  it  is  large,  it  is  very  inconve- 
nient boiii  from  size  and  weight,  and,  according  to 
Pott,  the  rnly  method  of  cure  which  it  admits,  viz. 
that  of  making  a  free  incision  into  the  swelling,  is  far 
from  being  void  of  hazard.  This  is  especially  true, 
when  the  disease  is  complicated  with  constitutional 
disorder.  Thus  Pott  and  Scarpa  have  known  the  in 
flammalioii  consequent  to  an  extensive  incision  have 
a  fatal  icnninatioii.  As  the  cavities  of  the  cellular 
texture,  in  which  this  hydrocele  forms,  all  communi- 
rate  together,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  necessity  of  a 
free  incision  for  the  discharge  of  the  fluid  is  not  so 


manifest  as  the  observations  of  Pott  would  lead  us  I 
suppose  ;  and  that  a  moderate  opening  would  belike 
to  answer  every  purpose,  with  much  greater  safety. 

THK  KNCYSTKD  HYDROCKLE  OF  THK  SPERMATir  ' 

Is  by  no  means  unfreqnent,  especially  in  childr 
The  same  kind  of  disease  also  sometimes  occurs  in 
round  ligament  of  the  uterus,  and  accompanies; 
through  the  abdominal  ring.  It  was  very  well  knon' 
to  many  of  the  ancients,,aiii  has  been  accurately  i 
scribed  by  Albncasis,  Celsus,  Panlus  JE\:iueia,  ' 
When  Mr.  Pott  says  that  the  disease  is  not  unfreque^ 
it  ouL'ht  lo  be  understood,  that  its  frequency,  the 
much  greaier  than  that  of  the  difl'used  hydrocele  oft 
cord,  considered  as  a  distinct  disease  independent  j 
general  anasarca,  is  not  at  all  equal  to  that  of  the  hyc" 
cele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Ricliei  and  has  calculate 
that  the  average  proportion  of  encysted  hydroceles  of  ti 
cord  to  those  of  the  latter  description,  is  not  more  tli 
as  one  to  two  hundred. — (J^osogr.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  262, 
4.)  According  to  Mr.  Pott,  the  swelling  is  mostly 
tuated  at  the  middle  part  of  the  cord,  between  the  t« 
tide  and  groin,  and  is  generally  of  an  obloi.'g  figuj 
Whether  it  be  large  or  small,  it  is  generally  pretty  ten^ 
and  consequently  the  fluctuation  of  the  water  wi 
it  not  always  immediately  or  easily  perceptible, 
gives  no  pain,  nor  (unless  it  be  very  large  indee 
does  it  hinder  any  necessary  action.  It  is  perfect 
circumscribed  ;  and  has  no  communication, 
with  the  cavity  of  the  belly  above,  or  that  of  the  vs 
nal  coat  of  tiie  testicle  below  it.  The  testis  and ; 
epididymis  are  perfectly  and  distinctly  to  be  feh  bel( 
the  tumour,  and  are  absolutely  independent  of  it.  ~ 
upper  part  of  the  spermatic  process  in  the  groin 
most  frequently  very  distinguishable.  The  swelling 
does  not  retain  ilie  impression  of  the  fingers;  and,  when 
lightly  struck  upon,  sounds  as  if  it  contained  wind 
only.  It  undergoes  no  alteration  from  change  of  the 
patient's  posture ;  it  is  not  affected  by  his  coughing, 
sneezing,  &.c. ;  and  it  has  no  eftect  on  the  discha — 
per  anum. 

Scarpa  observes,  that  the  diagnosis  is  more  difiic 
when  the  encysted  hydrocele  is  of  considerable  bu 
because  the  testis  is  buried,  as  it  were,  in  the  tumoj 
Here,  says  he,  if  that  portion  of  the  swelling  wl 
projects  forwards  and  somewhat  laterally  at  its  lo\ 
part,  be  softish,  smooth,  and  very  sensible,  while  the 
rest  presents  the  character  of  a  collection  of  fluid,  the 
first  and  smaller  portion  is  the  testis  in  its  healthy  state ; 
and  the  other  portion  an  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  cord. 
This  kind  of  hydrocele  may  be  known  from  pcirrhus 
of  the  testis  by  its  consistence,  smoothness,  and  fr| 
dom  from  pain. 

The  two  diseases,  however,  with  which  this  kind^ 
hydrocele  is  most  likely  to  be  combined  are,  a  hyi" 
cele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  a  heniia.    The 
racters  in  which  it  differs  from  the  first  have 
already  noticed. 

According  to  Pott,  the  free  state  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  spermatic  cord,  while  the  tumour  is  forming  below ; 
the  gradual  accumulation  of  the  fluid,  and  conse- 
quently the  gradual  growth  of  the  swelling;  the  indo- 
lent and  unaltering  state  of  it ;  its  being  incapable  of 
reduction,  or  return  into  the  belly  from  the  first:  its 
being  always  unaffected  by  the  patient's  coughing  or 
sneezing;  and  the  uninterrupted  freedom  of  the  fecal 
discharge  i)er  anum,  will  always  distinguish  it  from 
an  intestinal  hernia.  Its  liability  lo  be  mistaken  for  an 
omental  hernia,  and  its  characteristic  difference,  I  have 
already  mentioned. 

Mr.  Pott  met  with  an  encysted  hydrocele,  situated 
so  high  towards  the  groin,  as  lo  render  perception  of  the 
spermatic  vessels  very  obscure,  or  even  impracticable; 
but  then,  the  slate  and  appearance  of  tlie  testicle,  and 
the  absence  of  every  symptom  proceeding  from  con- 
finement of  the  intestinal  canal,  were  suflicient  marks 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  complaint. 

The  cyst  is  described  by  Scarpa  as  consisting  of  two 
layers;  first,  the  sheath  of  the  cremaster,  and  under  it 
the  cellular  structure  of  the  cord,  more  or  leas  thick- 
ened. The  under  surface  is  irregular,  fringed,  and  in 
some  places  villous. 

In  general,  the  pressure  of  an  encysted  hydrocele 
pushes  the  testis  a  little  lower  in  the  scrotum  than 
natural,  and  rather  forwards.  Scarpa  Ibiind  this  organ, 
however,  in  one  instance,  considerably  wasted,  and  ad- 
herent to  the  tunica  vaginalis. 
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Several  writers  describe  this  kind  of  hydrocele  as  in 

ui  a  common  encysted  tumour,  formed  in  the  cellular 

Instance,  between   the  van  deferens  and  spermatic 

•  -<se\s.—lDelpech,  Precis  KUm.des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,;>. 

A.)     Yet,  since  ordinary  encysted  sweliitigs  are  very 

iticult  to  disperse,  there  is  probably  some  difference 

tween  the  two  afi'ections ;  at  least,  if  the  observation 

Mr.  Pott  be  correct,  that  in  young  children  the  en- 

sted  hydrocele  of  the  cord  frequently  dissi|)ates  in  a 

init  lime,  especially  if  assisted  by  warm  fomentation 

1  an  open  belly. 

i !"  it  be  not  absorbed,  "  the  point  of  a  lancet  will  give 
charge  to  the  water;  and  in  young  children,  will 
■  Nt  frequently  produce  a  cure:  but  in  adults,  the  cyst 
ined  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  does  sometimes 
oine  so  thick,  as  to  require  division  through  its 
iioie  length;  which  operation  may  in  general  be  per- 
nned  with  great  ease  and  perfect  safety."  Mr.  Pott 
\s  in  general,  because  it  is  most  frequently  so; 
pugh  he  has  seen  even  this,  slight  as  it  may  seem, 
J  lOve  troublesome,  hazardous,  and  fatal. 

The  late  Sir  J.  Earle  proposed  treating  this  case  in 
the  same  way  as  the  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
viz.  by  an  injection  of  red  wine  and  water;  which 
thod  is  often  successful. —  (On  Hydrocele,  p.  154, 
:it.  2.)  However,  the  cure  of  an  encysted  hydrocele 
^r  the  spermatic  cord,  by  means  of  an  injection,  is 
generally  regarded  by  modern  surgeons  as  less  certain 
and  advantageous  than  the  excision  of  a  part  of  the 
:yfit.  The  operation,  which  is  described  by  Bertrandi, 
Mr.  Hey,  Richerand,  &c.,  consists  in  cutting  down  to 
the  cyst,  and  removing  the  fore  part  of  it,  while  the 
portion,  closely  attached  to  the  cord,  is  to  be  allowed  to 
remain.  (For  additional  observations  on  this  species 
of  hydrocele,  see  the  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of 
Surgery,  ed.  5,  p.  528.) 

HYDROCELE  OF  THE  TUNICA  VAGINALIS. 

If  the  quantity  of  limpid  fluid,  which  naturally 
moistens  the  surface  of  the  tunica  albuginea  and  the 
inside  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  be  secreted  in  an  undue 
quantity,  or  if  regular  absorption  of  it  be  by  any  means 
prevented,  it  will  gradually  accumulate,  and  distend 
the  cavity  of  the  latter  membrane,  so  as  to  form  the 
present  species  of  hydrocele.  The  case  in  which  the 
fluid  is  supposed  to  descend  either  partly  or  entirely 
from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  in  consequence  of  the 
communication  not  being  shut  up  in  tlie  u.sual  time 
between  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  and  that  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  is  well  known  to  surgeons  under  the 
appellation  of  a  congenital  hydrocele;  a  disease,  of 
which  particular  notice  has  been  taken  in  the  2d  vol. 
of  the  fourth  edition  of  the  First  Lines  of  Surgery, 
9co.  Land.  1820,  and  to  which  I  shall  therefore  very 
briefly  advert  in  this  article.  Hydrocele  of  the  vaginal 
coat  is  a  disease  from  which  no  time  of  life  is  e.xempt : 
not  only  adults  are  subject  to  it,  but  young  children  are 
frequently  afflicted  with  it,  and  infants  sometimes  born 
with  \x.—{Pott.)  It  is  also  remarked  to  be  common  in 
old  men,  and  persons  who  ride  a  good  deal  on  horse- 
back.—(ZJcZpecA,  Pricis  Eliin.  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3, 
p.  177.) 

The  causes  of  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  at  all  understood ;  and  when  Mr. 
Pott  observes,  that  whatever  tends  to  increase  the  se- 
cretion of  fluid  into  the  cavity  of  that  membrane,  be- 
yond the  due  and  necessary  quantity,  or  to  prevent  its 
being  taken  up  and  carried  off  by  the  absorbent  vessels, 
must  contribute  to  the  production  of  the  disease, 
nearly  as  much  is  stated,  as  can  be  advanced  with 
safety  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  Ruysch 
had  a  suspicion,  that  this  hydrocele  might  arise  from  a 
varicose  state  of  the  spermatic  veins;  but  though  Mr. 
Pott  acknowledges,  that  these  vessels  are  very  fre- 
quently found  varicose  in  patients  afflicted  with  this 
disorder,  he  was  unable  to  pronounce  what  real  foun- 
dation might  exist  for  the  foregoing  conjecture,  or 
whether  the  varicose  state  of  the  spermatic  veins  were 
a  cause  or  an  effect  of  the  hydrocele.  In  most  in- 
ttances,  the  accmnulation  of  fluid  takes  place  without 
any  evident  cause;  though,  in  a  few  cases,  it  has  ap- 
peared to  be  the  effect  of  a  contusion,  or  of  rough,  long- 
continued  friction  of  the  scrotum.  The  disease  is  ob 
served  to  affect  persons  of  the  best  health  and  most 
robust  constitutions,  as  well  ns  others;  and  Its  exist- 
ence seems  quite  unconnected  with  dropsy  or  debility. 
Ir.  abort,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  disease  entirely  of  a 


local  nature.  As  Mr.  Pott  observes,  its  production  is 
so  slow  and  gradual,  and  at  the  same  time  so  void  of 
pain,  tliat  the  patient  seldom  attends  to  it  until  it  is  of 
.some  size.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  produced  very 
suddenly,  and  soon  attains  considerable  magnitude. 

In  general,  at  its  first  beginning,  the  tumour  is  rather 
round  ;  but  as  it  increases,  it  frequently  assumes  apy 
rifovm  kind  of  figure ,  with  its  larger  extremity  doww 
wards:  sometimes  it  is  hard,  and  almost  incompressi- 
ble; so  much  so,  that,  in  some  few  instances,  it  has 
been  mistaken  fiir  an  induration  of  the  testicle:  at 
other  times,  it  is  so  soft  and  lax,  that  both  the  testicle 
and  the  fluid  surrounding  it  are  easily  discoverable.  It 
is  perlectly  indolent  in  itself,  and  may  be  rather 
strongly  pressed  without  pain ;  though  its  weight  some- 
times produces  some  small  degree  of  uneasiness  in  the 
back.  According  to  Mr.  Pott,  the  transparency  of  the 
tumour  is  the  most  fallible  and  uncertain  sign  belong- 
ing to  it:  it  is  a  circumstance,  says  he,  which  does  not 
depend  upon  the  quantity,  colour,  or  consistence  of  the 
fluid  constituting  the  disease,  so  much  as  on  the  uncer- 
tain thickness  or  thinness  of  the  containing  bag,  and 
of  the  common  membranes  of  the  scrotum. 

If  they  are  thin,  the  fluid  limpid,  and  the  accumula- 
tion made  so  thick  as  not  to  give  tho  tunica  vaginalis 
time  to  thicken  mufch,  the  rays  of  light  may  sometimes 
be  seen  to  pass  through  the  tumour :  but  this  is  acci- 
dental, and  by  no  means  to  be  depended  upon.  The  fluid 
is  most  frequently  of  a  pale  yellow  or  straw  colour; 
sometimes  it  is  inclined  to  a  greenish  cast;  sometimes 
it  is  dark,  turbid,  and  bloody;  and  sometimes  it  is  per- 
fectly thin  and  limpid.  According  to  Boyer,  the  colour 
of  the  fluid  makes  no  difference  in  the  prognosis;  and 
he  tells  us,  that,  by  means  of  an  injection,  he  cured  a 
hydrocele  that  contained  a  violet-colon  red  fluid,  which 
deposited  a  thick  sediment.— (£)«c^  des  Sciences  Mid. 
t.  22,  p.  214)  When  a  hydrocele  has  existed  for  a  very 
long  time,  cartilaginous  bodies  are  sometimes  found  in 
the  fluid.— (S?V  A.  Cooper,  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  79.) 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Pott's  remarks  on  the  transpa- 
rency of  the  swelling,  as  a  symptom  of  hydrocele,  they 
are  correct,  inasmuch  as  the  absence  of  this  sign  is  no 
proof  that  the  disease  is  not  of  this  nature ;  since  thick- 
ness of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and,  as  ought  also  to  have 
been  admitted,  the  opaque  quality  of  the  fluid,  some- 
times prevent  the  raysof  a  candle  from  passing  through 
the  swelling.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  have 
been  explained  by  Mr.  Pott,  that  when  the  traytsparency 
is  present,  it  is  one  of  the  surest  marks  of  this  species 
of  hydrocele. 

A  thickened  state  of  the  vaginal  coat  is  chiefly  met 
with  in  old  cases,  and,  accordinc  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
in  patients  who  have  long  resided  in  hot  climates. — 
(See  vol.  cit.  j».  46.) 

It  is  next  noticed  by  Mr.  Pott,  that  in  the  beginning 
of  the  disease,  if  the  water  has  accumulated  slowly, 
and  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  thin  and  lax,  the  testicle  may 
easily  be  perceived;  but  if  the  said  tunic  be  firm,  or 
the  water  accunuilated  in  any  considerable  quantity, 
the  testis  cannot  be  felt  at  all.  In  most  cases,  the 
spermatic  vessels  may  be  distinctly  felt  at  their  exit 
from  tne  abdominal  muscle,  or  in  the  groin ;  which  will 
always  distinguish  this  comiilaint  from  an  intestinal 
hernia.  But  in  a  few  examples,  the  vaginal  coat  is  dis- 
tended so  high,  and  is  so  full,  that  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult, nay,  almost  impossible,  to  feel  the  spermatic  cord : 
and  the  same  kirul  of  obscurity  is  sometimes  occasioned 
by  the  addition  of  an  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  cord ; 
or  by  the  case  being  combined  with  a  true  enterocele. 

In  a  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  the  swelling 
is  first  noticed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  scrof  7/tk,  whence 
it  ascends  in  front  of  the  testicle  and  spermatic  cord. 
The  progress  of  the  disease  is  generally  so  slow,  thai 
six  or  even  eighteen  months  elapse  before  the  tumour 
approaches  the  abdominal  ring.  And  among  other 
characters  of  the  case,  are  to  be  noticed  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  corrugations  of  the  scrotum  by  the  effect 
of  the  distention  ;  inclination  of  the  raphe  to  the  op- 
posite side:  a  diminished  appearance  of  the  penis, 
from  a  good  deal  of  its  Integuments  being  drawn  over 
the  hydrocele,  when  f  his  is  hidky;  the  great  lightne.«9 
of  the  swelling,  in  relation  to  its  size;  and  the  [>"»«'■ 
bilitv  of  feeling  a  flmtuation,  when  the  fingers  ol  one 
hand  are  applied  to  one  side  of  the  tumour,  and  lue 
surgeon  slightly  taps  with  the  fingers  of  his  other  hana 
upon  an  opposite  point  of  the  swelling. 

With  respect  to  the  fluctuation,  hon^ver,  it  ••,  i» 
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Bryer  reiiiar^Ks,  sometimes  evident,  sometimes  obscure, 
and,  in  oilier  iiisiaiices,  not  dislintiiiivsliable  at  all.— 
{IJict.  des  Sciences  Med.  t.  22,  y.  2U0.)  'J'liese  differ- 
ences depend  niucii  on  tlie  quantity  of  fluid,  and  tiie 
thickness  or  tliinneiis  ot'  the  vaginal  coat. 

In  the  hydroceles  of  ciiildren,  the  testis  occnpie-s  a 
lower  situation  than  the  same  organ  in  the  hydroceles 
of  adult  |iersoris,  and  the  swelling  passes  farther  up 
towards  the  abdominal  ring,  'i'he  hydrocele,  in  fact, 
is  in  them  situated  ralher  in  front  of  the  cord,  than  the 
testis,  which  i.s  always  at  the  lower  and  back  part  of 
the  swelling.— (See  Diet,  dns  Sciences  Mid.  t.  22,  p. 
199.)  'I'he  connnon  situation  of  the  testis  is  iwo- 
thirdi}  of  the  way  down  the  tumour  at  its  posterior 
part.  But,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  correctly  ex- 
plained, a  great  deal  of  irregularity,  in  this  respect,  is 
met  with,  the  testis  being  sometimes  in  front  of  the  liy- 
drocele;  a  circumstance,  ari.sing  from  the  eAistence  of 
adiiesiims  between  the  middle  and  outer  coat  of  that 
organ  at  its  fore  part,  previously  to  the  foiniation  of 
the  iiydroceie.  Tlie  testis  is  sometimes  found  at  the 
bottom  of  tlie  swelling,  as  is  exemplified  in  a  prepara- 
tion shown  by  the  same  gentlnman,  where  the  fluid 
imd  been  prevented  from  descending  below  and  in  front 
of  the  testis,  by  the  middle  and  outer  coats  of  that 
organ  being  so  connected  together  by  the  adhesive  in- 
flamniaiiiin.  Pie  has  one  specimen  in  which  the  fluid 
was  situated  only  at  the  sides  of  the  testis,  adhesions 
having  prevented  its  accumulation  at  other  points;  and 
another,  in  which  the  hydrocele  seems  as  if  it  had 
arisen  from  the  tunica  vaginalis,  in  the  same  manner 
as  an  aneuiismal  sac  is  occasionally  forme<l  from  the 
coatjs  of  an  artt-ry. — (See  J^ancet,  vol.  2,  p.  78.)  'I'hese 
facts  prove  the  neces.>-iiy  of  always  endeavouring  to 
learn  the  precise  situation  of  the  testis  by  manual  ex- 
amination, befoie  an  operation  is  attempted.  When 
the  surgeon  ptesses  railiei  strongly  on  that  organ,  he 
U'ill  feel  the  part  much  flrmcr  than  the  rest  of  the 
tumour,  and  the  patient  complains  of  a  seveie  a:id 
peculiar  pain. 

A  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  may  be  corn- 
plicated  with  disea.-!e  of  the  testis,  hernia,  cirsocele, 
hydrocele  of  a  liernial  sac,  or  encysted  Iiydroceie  of 
the  cord. 

A  collection  of  fluid  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  compli- 
cated «  itli  a  scirrhous  or  chronic  induration  and  eii- 
largemont  of  the  testicle,  is  well  known  under  the 
name  of  kydrosarcocele :  a  case  which  should  be  care- 
fully discriminated  from  a  simple  hydrocele  ;  "one  of 
the  marks  of  the  latter  being  the  natural,  soft,  healthy 
etateof  the  ie.sticle,aiid  the  chaiacteristic  of  the  former 
being  its  diseased  and  indurated  enlargement." 

Mr.  Puti  does  not  mean,  tiiat  in  a  true  simple  hydro- 
cele the  testicle  is  never  alteied  from  its  natural  slate. 
He  admits  tlie  contrary,  and  that  it  is  often  enlaiged  in 
size,  and  relaxed  in  structure,  and  that  the  spermatic 
vessels  are  frequently  varicose.  Hut  tlie  testicle  is  not 
indurated.  'J'hese  two  diseases  are  extremely  unliko 
each  other,  and  require  very  different  treatment. 
That  which  would  cure  a  simple  Iiydroceie,  would 
dangeroujily  aggravate  the  hydro-sarcocele. 

Mr.  Pott  observes,  that  it  may,  and  does,  sometimes 
become  neces.-aiy  to  let  out  the  water  from  the  vaginal 
coat  of  a  testicle  in  some  degree  diseased  ;  but  this 
should  always  be  done  with  cautirm,  and  under  a 
guarded  prognostic;  lest  the  patient  be  not  only  disap- 
pointed by  not  having  that  permanent  relief  which,  (or 
wantof  belter  inforinalion,  he  may  be  inducrd  to  ex- 
pect; but  be  also  (possibly)  subjected  to  other  unex- 
pacted  inconveniences  from  the  attempt. 

According  to  Richerand,  a  hydrocele  may  be  known 
fromasarcocele  by  the  following  circumstances:  in  a 
saicocele,  the  tumour  inopily  retains  the  shape  of  the 
testicle,  being  oval,  and  a  little  flattened  at  the  sides, 
and  its  size  becomes  coiii^iderable  in  a  shtnt  time, 
without  ascending  so  near  the  abdominal  ring  as  a  hy- 
drocele does  when  of  the  same  niasnitude.  A  large 
hydrocele  leaves  no  interspace  between  that  opening 
and  the  tumour,  so  ihat  it  is  difticult  to  take  hold  of 
and  litt  up  the  spermatic  cord  •  but  in  a  sarcocele  there 
is  always  a  space  between  the  tumour  and  the  ring, 
where  the  cmd  can  be  distinctly  felt.  Lastly,  in  a  sar- 
cocele  the  tumour  is  always  opaque,  and  its  weight,  in 
reference  to  its  size,  much  more  considerable  ihan  that 
of  a  hydrocele.— (JV«.9»;grr.  Chir  t.  4,  p.  267,  ed.  4.) 
The  latter  disease  generally  oidy  produces  mconve- 
alence  by  its  bulk,  or   the  excoriations  sometimes 


caused  between  the  scrotum  and  tiie  thigh ;  but  a  di»-J 
eased  testis  occasions  dragging  pains  in  the  loins  ar 
neighbouring  hip.     The  hardness  is  not  a  syinp 
which  can  be  trusted  alone  as  a  criterion  of  a  disea 
testicle;  for  when  a  hydrocele  is  extremely  distetide 
it  often  feels  so  indurated  as  to  deceive  practitioners  ( 
great  experience,  and  a  thickened,  hardened  state 
the  tunica  vaginalis  may  /acilitate  the  mistake.    Iij 
some  instances  of  /lydro-sarcocele,  the  nature  of  f'  ' 
disease  sometimes  reniains  questionable  until  the  evj 
citation  of  the  fluid  gives  the  surgeon  a  fairopportu 
nity  of  ascertaining  the  diseased  stale  of  tlie  testicle.  ■ 

The  complication  of  a  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vagi^ 
nalis  with  an  encysted  one  of  the  spermatic  cord  ma 
t'enerally  he  known  by  the  swellings  liaviiig  begun 
two  different  [loints,  and  by  a  kind  of  constriction  be 
tweeii  them.  The  latter  symptoni,  however,  is  not  ir 
f  tllilile,  becau.-^e  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  a  cominoa  hji 
drocele  is  sometimes  more  or  less  contracted  at  til 
middle  of  the  tumour,  which  is  thus  made  to  appears 
if  there  were  two  distinct  pouches. 

Wlien  theie  are  two  swellings,  and  one  admits  of 
being  pushed  into  the  abdominal  ring,  the  case  is  pre 
hably  complicated  with  a  ruptuie.— (See  Hernia.) 

The  size  of  a  hydrocele,  and  the  thickness  (»f  til 
tunica  vaginalis,  are  generally  in  a  ratio  to  the  tirnc 
which  the  disease  has  coniinued.  Sometimes  the  latte 
inembianc  acquires  nearly  a  cartilaginous  hardnessj 
and  pmtionsof  it  have  been  found  in  an  ossi  tied  state 
the  only  circumstance  in  which  any  free  excision  of  i 
is  now  accounted  necessary.  A  Iiydroceie  I 
known  to  contain  four  pints  of  fluid.— (^oi^te 
Handbuch,  der  Pracl.  Anat.  b.  3,  p.  388.) 

TREATMENT   OF   THE   HYDROCELK   OF  THE   VAAINAL; 

COAT. 

A  hj'drocele  is  by  no  means  a  dangerous  complaii 
though  its  weight  and  size  are  a  di>agreeable  encum- 
brance, and  the  patient  is  always  obliged  to  wear  a 
bag  truss,  in  order  to  prevent  a  painful  extension  of 
the  spermatic  coid.     Troublesome  excoriations  are 
also  frequently  caused  liy  the  friction  of  the  tumour 
against  the  inside  of  the  thigh  :  and  when  the  swellinj 
is  very  large,  it  draws  over  itself  the  integuments 
the  penis,  which  appears  buried,  as  it  were,  in  the  ti 
mour,   and   its   functions  ate   seriously    interrupts 
Hence,  the  greater  number  of  patients  are  very  aniioi 
tor  relief. 

Ciisifs  are  sometimes  met  with  in  which  an  accide 
tal  inflammation  and  sloughing  of  the  scrotum  are  fi 
lowed  by  the  discharge  of  the  fluid,  an  obliteration 
the  cavity  in  which  it  had  collected,  and  a  peimanei 
cure.— (See  Lancet.,  vol.  2, p.  81.)    The  accidental  ru 
ture  of  a  hydrocele  by  violence,  however,  does  n( 
always  lead  to  a  radical  cure:  one  instance  is  mei 
tinned  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  which  the  fluid  col- 
lected again;  and  another  is  quoted  by  him,  in  whicb 
the  blow  onlv  changed  the  hydrocele  into  haematocele. 
— (0/».cjY.p."83.) 

"The  methods  of  cure  (says  Pott),  though  various, 
are  reducible  to  two:  (viz.)  the  palliative,  or  that 
which  pretends  only  to  relieve  the  disease  in  present,  by 
discharging  the  fluid:  and  the  rtulical,  or  that  whici|| 
aims  at  a  perfect  cure,  without  leaving  a  possibility  ofj 
relapse.  The  end  of  the  former  is  accomplished  byi 
meiely  opening  the  containing  bag  in  such  manner  as 
to  let  out  the  water;  that  of  the  latter  cannot  be 
obtained  unless  the  cavitijof  that  baff  be  abolished^  and 
no  receptacle  for  a  future  accumulation  left  (which 
proposition,  though  generally  tiue,  is  subject  to  excep- 
tions, as  the  observations  of  Mr.  Ramsden  and  Mr. 
VVadd,  pnhlished  since  Mi  Pott's  lime,  tend  to  prove). 
One  may  be  practised  at  all  times  of  the  patient's  life, 
and  in  almost  any  state  of  health  and  habit:  the  other 
lies  under  some  restraints  and  prohibitions,  arising 
from  the  circumstances  of  age,  constitution,  state  of 
the  parts,  ice. 

"'J'he  operation  by  which  tiie  fluid  is  let  out  is  a  very 
simple  one.  The  only  circumstances  requiring  our  at- 
tention in  it  are,  the  instrument  wherewith  we  would 
perform  it;  and  the  place  or  part  of  the  tumour  into 
which  such  instrument  should  be  passed. 

"The  two  instruments  in  use  are  the  common 
bleedinglaiicet  and  the  trocar. 

"The  former  having  the  liner  point,  may  possiWy 
pass  in  rather  more  easily  (though  the  difTerence  i« 
hardly  perceptible),  but  is  liable  to  iiiconventencea, 
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JO  which  llie  latter  ia  not.  The  trocar,  by  means  of  its 
caiiimla,  secures  ihe  exit  of  tlie  whole  fluid  \vilh(»ul  a 
p<»8sibilily  of  |Meveiitioii;  the  hiiicet  caiiiiol.  A\u\ 
Jierefore  itfreqiieiiily  hapiKJiia,  wiieii  ihwliislrumetitis 
used,  either  th.-it  some  ol  ihe  water  is  left  behind,  or 
that  some  degree  of  liandiing  and  squeezing  is  required 
for  its  expulsion;  or  mat  the  introduction  of  a  probe, 
or  a  director,  or  sonic  kucIi  instrument,  hecoities  iieces- 
Kiry  ror  the  same  purpose.  'J"lic  tinnier  of  these  may 
in  some  habits  be  productive  of  inflaninialiou:  the  lat- 
ter proloncs  what  would  otherwise  be  a  short  ope 
ration,aiu!iiiultipliesllienecessaiy  instruments;  which, 
in  every  opeialioii  in  surgery,  is  wrong.  T(»  which  it 
may  be  added,  that  if  any  of  the  fluid  be  led  in  the  va- 
ginal coat,  or  insinuates  itself  into  the  cells  of  the  scro- 
tum, the  patient  will  have  reason  to  think  the  ope- 
ration imperfect,  and  to  (ear  that  he  shall  not  reap  even 
the  temporary  advantage  which  he  expected.  The 
place  where  this  puncture  ought  to  be  made  is  a  cir- 
cumstance of  iiiucli  mine  real  consequence;  the  success 
of  the  attempt,  the  ease,  and  even  sometimes  thesalely 
of  the  patient,  depending  upon  it." 

As  the  testicle  is  usually  siiiiaied  at  'the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  hydmcrle,  or,  according 
to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  about  two  thirds  of  the  way 
downwards,  at  thu  posterior  part  of  the  swelling,  the 
trocar  .  I  <i:il(l  giMierally  he  iniroduced  at  tlie  fore  part 
of  the  luiiiour,and  ilirected  obliquely  upwards.  How- 
ever, this  rule  i?  subject  to  all  the  ditterence  wliicii 
must  proceed  frum  the  great  varieties  sometimes  met 
Willi  in  the  position  of  the  lesticle,  and  already  speci- 
fied. Nothing  can  be  nioiecerttiin,  liiiiii  the  truth  of 
Sir  Astley  (Joojwrr's  remark,  that  the  trocar  never  can 
be  introduced  with  safely,  unless  the  exact  situaiioii 
of  that  gland  has  been  first  ascertained.  Whether  the 
operation  be  done  for  tlie  palliaiive  or  radical  tnat- 
metir,  the  trocar  is  ti»  be  witlidiawn  tiie  in.stanl  the 
cannula  enters  the  tunica  vatMiialis-.  hut  care  must  be 
taken  to  hinder  tlie  tube  fioni  sllppiimoiit,  or  rallier  lo 
prevent  the  tunica  vaginalis  from  slipping  off  it,  which 
is  best  guarded  against  by  holding  the  tube  steadily 
within  the  puncture,  a<ui  keepini;  the  tunica  vaginalis 
tense  by  grasping  Jhe  tumour  at  its  back  pail,  until 
the  operation  is  Hnifliftd. — (See  Lavcft,  mil.  2,  y.  81.) 

After  perforni'iig  this  operation,  a  bii  of  lint  and 
soap  plaster  is  generally  applied;  and  if  the  scrotum 
has  been  considerably  distended,  it  is  to  be  suspended 
in  a  bag- truss. 

Ill  most  people,  the  orifice  heals  in  a  few  hours  (like 
that  made  for  blood  letting) ;  but  in  some  habits  and 
circumstances,  it  inflamifsand  festers:  this  (isK-ring  is 
generally  siipeificial  only,  and  is  soon  quieted  by  any 
simple  dressing;  but  it  somi^tiim-s  is  so  cmisideiable, 
and  extends  so  deeply,  as  to  aflect  the  vaginal  coar, 
and  by  acciilent  produce  a  radical  cure.  Mr.  I'oit 
also  saw  it  prove  still  nuMe  troublesome,  and  even 
fatal;  but  then  the  circiimstaiiccs,  both  of  ihe  patient 
and  of  the  case,  Wfiie  particular.  Two  examples  are 
mentioned  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  which  gangrene 
arose  from  the  puncture,  and  eiidrd  fatally:  the  pa- 
tients were  elderly  persons,  who  had  imprudently  ven- 
tured to  walk  out  Ihe  day  after  the  opeiaiion. — {Lancet^ 
rol.  2, />.8-2.)  Hence  the  prudi^nce  of  advising  quietude 
in  bed  for  a  few  days,  when  the  patients  are  of  ad 
vanc^'d  age,  or  of  irriiable  coiistiliiMons. 

"  Wi<enian  and  ofhei>j  have  advised  deferring  the 
puiicture  till  a  pint  of  fluid  lias  collect)  d.  When  there 
is  a  siifTicient  qnatiliiy,  however,  to  keep  the  testicle 
from  llieiiigirnment,  theie  can  be  no  reason  for  defer- 
ring the  discharge;  and  ihe  sinjrie  point  mi  which  this 
argument  oiiiiht  to  rest  is  this:  Whether  the  absoibeni 
vessels  by  whicli  the  extravasation  should  be  prevented 
are  moielikely  to  reassume  their  office  while  the  vatiinal 
coat  islliin,  mid  hassiiffered  but  iiith:  violence  from  dis- 
tention ;  or  afier  it  has  been  s'relche«l  and  distended  to 
ten  or  perhaps  twenty  times  its  natural  capacity ;  and  by 
eucli  distention  is  (like  nil  other  n  embranes)  become 
thick,  hard,  and  toui-h?  Mr.  Pott  thinks  the  probabi- 
lity so  much  nn»re  on  the  siiie  of  the  fornur,  that  he 
should  never  hesitate  a  moment  about  leiting  out  the 
wafer  as  soon  as  he  found  that  the  puncluie  could  be 
niadeBeciirely.  And  from  what  has  lia;ipened  williin 
the  small  circle  of  his  own  expeiiencc,  be  is  inclined  to 
believe,  that  if  it  were  performed  more  early  than  it 
generally  in,  it  might  sometimes  prevent  the  return  of 
Uie  disen.=e." 

The  foregoing  passage  deserves  to  be  particularly  re- 


collected, because  it  evidently  implies  a  belief  by  Mr 
Pott  himself,  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  radi- 
cal cure  miy  be  effected,  though  the  cavity  of  the 
tunica  vagi«ialis  be  not  obliterated;  an  opinion  since 
promulgated,  as  I  have  already  said,  by  Mr.  Uamsden, 
Mr.  Wadd,  and  Mr.  Kinder  Wood.  lndee«l,  it  ap|)earB 
probable,  that  generally  when  a  liydiocele  is  perma- 
nently cured  by  means  of  such  external  applications aa 
do  not  excite  inflammation,  but  operate  by  quickening 
the  action  of  the  absoibent  vessels,  the  cavity  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  is  not  destroyed  ;  and  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  of  the  same  thing  whenever  what  is  termed 
a  spontaneous  cure  happens,  as  it  sometimes  does  ia 
y(Miiig  subjects.  It  used  also  fb  be  the  doctrine  of  De- 
sauli,  that  injections  did  not  obliterate  the  cavity  of 
the  hydrocele  by  adhesion,  but  only  brought  about  a 
change  in  the  vi  s.sels  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  This 
conclusimi  is  reported  by  IJoyer  to  beeirmieous,  who 
had  an  o|>poriiinity  of  dissecting  the  scrotum  after  a 
hydrocele  had  been  itidicaliy  cured,  and  the  cavity  was 
found  obliterated.— (See  Diet,  ties  Sciivces  Mid.  t.  22, 
/;.  2U(j.)  Now,  although  our  present  information  leads 
us  to  regard  the  laiier  as  the  common  lesult,  it  does  not 
authorize  us  to  i eject  the  inference  made  by  Uesault: 
in  faci,  Sir  A.  Cooper  dissected  a  case,  which  he  cured 
several  years  previously  by  an  injection;  yet  there 
were  only  a  few  adhesions,  and  the  removal  of  the 
diseiust  must  be  ascribed  to  some  change  ettecied  in  the 
vess'ls  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.— (See  Lancet^  vol.  2,p. 
84.; 

The  palliative  cure  is  sometimes  deemed  most  eli 
gible  for  very  old  pers(nis.  Its  repetition  will  be  ne- 
cessary once  every  six  months,  or  even  much  more 
frequently,  if  the  (1u"d  collect  again  very  rapidly,  and 
produce  great  di.-it.emi<ni,  as  sometimes  happens.  It 
should  in  general  he  performed  at  least  once  on  those 
who  determine  to  undergo  a  radical  one,  as  it  gives  aa 
opportunity  of  exiimining  the  state  of  the  testis,  and 
!ils<»  of  permitting  the  cavity  to  be  filled  again  only  to 
such  a  size,  as  may  be  th()ti;^hi  to  be  best  calculated  to 
ensure  success  in  any  ftiluieoj^eialion. — (Sir  J.  Earle 
Oil  HydiiiciLe,  ;..  13,  td.  2.) 

Upon  the  subject  of  performing  the  operation  of 
lapping  hydroceles,  Scarpa  oflijrssome  useful  cautions. 
The  analogy  which  exists  between  large  scrotal  her- 
nia; and  hydroceles  of  considerable  size,  led  this  writer 
to  suspect,  that,  in  the  latter  disease,  the  displacement 
and  sejiaiatioii  of  the  vessels  of  the  spermatic  cord 
fiom  each  other  might  also  hajjpen.  Careful  investi- 
gations, made  upon  the  dead  subject,  fully  justified  the 
conjecture.  In  all  considerable  hydroceles,  he  found 
the  spermatic  vessels  so  displaced  and  separated,  and 
that  the  artery  and  vas  deferens  were  ordinarily  situ- 
ated on  one  side  of  the  tumour,  and  the  veins  on  the 
other.  Sometimes  these  vessels  all  extended  over  the 
lateral  pans  of  the  tumour,  as  far  as  its  anterior  sur- 
face, iirincijtaliy  towards  the  bottom. 

It  is  well  known,  that,  in  many  instances,  the 
operation  of  puncturing  a  hydrocele  has  been  followed 
by  a  large  extravasation  of  blood  vviihin  the  tunica 
vaginalis;  but  Scarpa  informs  us,  that  until  lately,  he 
was  unacquainted  with  any  case  of  this  kind,  which 
was  well  detailed,  and  authentic  enough  to  be  cited  as 
an  example  of  injury  of  the  speiniatic  artery  in  the 
puncture  of  a  hydrocele.  This  learned  professor, 
however,  has  had  such  a  fact  recently  communicated 
to  him  by  Gaspa'oli,  a  distinguished  surgeon  of  Pal- 
lanza,  who,  in  introduciriK  the  trocar  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  swelling,  had  the  misfortune  to  injure  the 
spermatic  artery,  and  the  patient  was  afterward  cas- 
trated. The  wound  of  this  vessel  was  mo.<;t  clearljr 
proved  by  the  partictihirs  of  the  case,  as  detailed  ia 
Scarpa's  woik,  to  which  I  must  refer  the  reader. 

"From  the  accurate  knowledge  (says  Scarpa) 
wliicli  we  now  have  iifion  this  pathological  poin^ 
such  an  accident  may  be  avoided,  by  observing  the 
rules,  which  are  elsewhere  given,  for  opening  the  sac 
of  a  very  large  scrotal  hernia.  In  this  last  opeiatinn, 
as  well  as  that  of  puncturing  an  old  and  voluminous 
hydrocele,  care  must  be  taken  to  introduce  the  instru- 
ment at  a  consideiab'e  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the 
tumour,  that  is  to  say,  a  little  below  its  middle  fart, 
and  on  a  line  which  would  divide  the  swelling  longi- 
tudinally info  two  perfectly  equal  parts.  Ex|)eri?nce 
proves,  that  for  the  pur;iose  of  completely  cinpiying 
a  hydrocele,  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  the  |iuncture 
very  near  the  bottom  of  the  tumour.    The  corruf 
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of  the  scrotum,  and  a  slight  pressure,  made  by  the 
surgeon's  hand,  will  suffice  for  discharging  all  the  fluid 
contained  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  even  when  the 
puncture  is  made  at  the  middle  part  of  the  swelling." 

(Scarpa,  Traitides  IIcrnies,p.Qi — 68.)    On  account 

of  the  lower  situation  of  the  testicle  in  the  hydrocele 
of  a  child  than  in  that  of  a  grown-up  person,  these 
directions  of  Scarpa  will  also  be  of  value. 

RADICAL   CURE    OK   THIS    HYDROCELE. 

Besides  the  employment  of  external  applications, 
wherewith  a  permanent  cure  has  occasionally  been 
accomplished,  on  the  principle  of  absorption,  six  dif- 
ferent operations  have  been  practised  for  the  same  pur- 
pose: viz.  incision ;  excision;  the  application  of  caus- 
tic ;  the  introduction  of  a  tent ;  the  employment  of  a 
seton ;  and  the  injection  of  a  stimulating  fluid  into  the 
cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

The  principle,  on  which  the  success  of  these  plans  is 
commonly  believed  to  depend,  is  the  excitement  of  such 
a  degree  of  inflammation  within  that  cavity,  as  leads 
to  the  production  of  Adhesions,  or  granulations, 
whereby  its  obliteration  is  affected,  and,  of  course,  no 
receptacle  for  a  future  accumulation  of  fluid  remain^-. 

In  the  preceding  colunms,  however,  I  have  noticed 
the  possibility  of  a  cure,  even  though  the  cavity  may 
not  be  completely  annihilated. 

All  the  above  plans  are  not  equally  eligible.  Some 
of  them,  indeed,  are  now  quite  exploded ;  and  some, 
which  are  still  practised  by  a  few,  are  not  more  suc- 
cessful, though  certainly  more  severe,  than  one  which 
will  be  presently  recommended ;  while  others  are  very 
uncertain  in  their  effect,  as  well  as  painful. 

Incision.  ; 
Making  an  incision,  so  as  to  lay  open  the  cavity 
containing  the  fluid,  is  the  most  ancient  method,  being 
described  by  Celsus.  Paulus  iEgineta  says,  the  in- 
cision is  to  commence  at  the  middle  of  the  tumour, 
and  be  carried  to  the  upper  part  of  it,  in  a  line  parallel 
to  the  raphe.  This  incision  is  only  to  go  through  the 
integuments ;  the  bag,  which  contains  the  water,  is 
then  to  lie  Dpened,  and  part  of  the  sides  of  the  sac 
taken  away.  A  director  is  next  to  be  introduced,  and 
a  division  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  made  to  the  bottom 
of  the  swelling.  Tlie  cavity  is  afterward  to  be  dressed 
with  lint,  and  healed  by  granulations.  Hildanus  Do- 
donseus,  Wiseman,  Cheselden,  Heister,  and  Sharp,  all 
coincide  in  stating  the  dangerous  and  even  fatal  conse- 
quences sometimes  following  this  mode.  Mr.  B.  Bell, 
who  preferred  this  operation  to  every  other  one,  ac- 
knowledges that  he  has  seen  it  produce  great  pain  and 
tension  of  the  abdomen,  inflammation,  and  fever. 
Pott  observes,  that  it  can  never  be  said  to  be  totally 
void  of  danger,  and  that  it  bears  the  appearance  of  an 
operation  of  some  severity.  This  eminent  surgeon 
abandoned  the  method,  during  the  last  twenty-six 
years  of  his  life.  Sir  A.  Cooper  mentions  one  case,  in 
which  it  proved  fatal  in  an  elderly  person.— (Z,oncc«, 
vol.  2,  p.  86.)  Severe  as  it  is,  it  has  also  been  known 
to  fail,  as  Sabatier  and  Earle  have  seen. . 

Excision. 
Albucasis  gave  the  first  clear  account  of  this  opera- 
lion,  though  Celsus  has  certainly  mentioned  removing 
some  of  the  sac.  White  and  Douglas  used  to  adopt 
this  method.  The  latter  advises  making  two  incision.s, 
so  as  to  form  an  oval,  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  tumour  ;  dissecting  off  the  oval  piece  of  the 
scrotum,  and  then  making  an  opening  into  the  sac,  and 
enlarging  it  with  scissors.  The  tunica  vaginalis  was 
jiexttobe  entirely  cut  away,  close  to  where  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  spermatic  vessels.  The  cavity  was  after- 
ward filled  with  linl.  Sir  James  Earle  justly  notices  that 
this  plan  must  have  been  tedious,  exquisitely  painful  in 
the  performance,  and,  as  subsequently  treated,  attended 
with  violent  and  dangerous  symptoms.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  informs  us,  that  the  last  time  he  saw  this  ope- 
Tation  performed,  a  violent  inflammation  and  slough- 
ing of  the  scrotum  ensued.— (See  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  84.) 
In  modern  day.s,  excision  is  only  sanctioned,  when  the 
tunica  vaginalis  is  more  or  less  in  an  ossified  state,  for 
a  mere  thickening  of  it  does  not  prevent  the  success  of 
milder  plans  of  treatment.  With  respect  to  a  mode  of 
excision,  recently  proposed  by  Mr.  Kinder  Wood,  it 
differs  entirely  from  the  ancient  method,  inasmuch  as 
it  Is  perhaps  the  mildest  of  every  plan  yet  suggested 
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for  the  radical  cure,  since  it  simply  consists  in  punetur 
ing  the  hydrocele  with  an  abscess  lancet,  drawing  out 
a  little  bit  of  the  sac  with  a  tenaculum,  and  cutting  it 
off.— (See  jWed.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  9,p.  33.)  But  farther 
experience  is  requisite  to  determine  whether  this  very 
easy  plan  is  as  certain  as  that  witli  an  injection.  Whe- 
ther the  cavity  is  obliterated  or  not,  as  Mr.  Kinder 
Wood  himself  believes,  appears  also  still  questionable 

Caustic. 

Paulus  JEgmetn  advises  destroying  the  skin  with  a 
cautery  of  a  particular  form,  dissecting  off  the  eschar, 
and  then  cauterizing  the  exposed  membrane.  Guido 
di  Cauliaco  is,  perhaps,  the  first  who  described  the  ap- 
plication of  Caustic  for  the  cure  of  hydrocele.  Wise 
man  practised  this  method.  Dionis  advises  it;  but  De 
la  Faye  and  Garengeot  make  objections  to  it.  Mr. 
Else  has  left  the  best  account  of  the  manner  of  using 
caustic.  He  reconunends  laying  "  a  small  caustic  upon 
the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  scrotum,  which  is 
intended  to  affect,  and,  if  possible,  penetrate  through 
the  tunica  vaginalis." 

The  objections  to  the  employment  of  caustic  are,  its 
causing  an  unnecessary  destruction  of  parts,  and  pro- 
ducing a  tedious  painful  sore.  The  action  of  caustic 
can  never  be  so  regulated  as  to  unake  an  opening  with 
certainty  through  the  tunica  vfc^'inalis,  so  that  either 
its  application  must  sometimes  be  repeated,  or  else  a 
lancet  or  trocar  used  after  all.  Its  success  is  also  less 
sure  than  that  of  an  injection.  In  one  case,  operated 
upon  by  Boyer,  the  disease  returned ;  and  in  another 
example,  in  the  practice  of  the  same  surgeon,  the  cure 
was  accomplished  at  a  great  risk,  as  it  was  long  du- 
bious whether  the  testis  would  be  saved. — {Diet,  des 
Sciences  Mid.  i. 22, p. 210.)  An  instance  of  death  from 
the  use  of  caustic  is  mentioned  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  in  his 
valuable  lectures.— (See  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p  85.) 

Tent. 

This  was  first  mentioned  by  Franco.  The  opera- 
tion consists  in  making  an  opening  into  the  tuiiica  va- 
ginalis, and  keeping  the  wound  open  with  a  tent  of 
lint,  linen,  or  sponge,  so  as  to  make  the  cavity  suppu- 
rate, in  which  the  water  was  contained.  Pari,  Guille- 
mau,  Covillard,  Ruysch,  Heister,  and  Marini  have  al. 
described  the  plan,  with  some  variations,  one  of  which 
consisted  in  smearing  the  tents  with  irritating  sub- 
stances. Dr.  A.  Monro  senior  devised  the  plan  of 
keeping  a  cannula  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  so  as  to 
bring  on  a  cohesion  of  the  parts,  without  suppuration. 
Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  however,  has  n^adc  allu- 
sion to  some  surgeons  before  his  time,  who  used  to 
keep  the  wound  open  a  few  days  with  a  cannula.  Mr 
Pott  tried  the  cannula,  but  found  it  very  inconvenient, 
as  its  inflexibility  hurt  the  testis  whenever  the  patient 
moved  with  inattention,  and,  consequently,  he  prefer- 
red a  tent  or  bougie,  though  he  speaks  of  the  plan  as  a 
very  uncertain  one. 

Of  late,  Baron  Larrey,  in  consequence  of  having 
seen  several  instances,  in  which  the  symptoms,  follow- 
ing the  use  of  an  injection,  were  violent,  and  one  case 
in  which  a  fatal  peritonitis  was  produced,  has  recom- 
mended exciting  the  necessary  degree  of  inflammation 
by  keeping  a  short  piece  of  an  elastic  gum  catheter  in 
the  puncture,  which  Instrument  also  serves  afterward 
to  let  any  fluid  escape  from  the  tunica  vaginalis. — {Mim. 
de  Chir.  Mlitaire,  t.  3,  p.  409,  <$-c.;  This  author,  of 
course,  speaks  of  the  plan  as  having  fully  answered 
his  expectations  ;  but  I  much  doubt  whether  it  has  any 
particular  superiority  over  several  of  the  former  me- 
thods of  employing  the  tent ;  methods,  which  the  wis- 
dom, arising  from  experience,  has  long  since  rejected. 

Seton 
Was  first  mentioned  by  Guido  di  Cauliaco,  in  1498, 
as  a  means  of  curing  the  hydrocele.  In  modern  times, 
Pott  preferred  it  to  every  other  method,  if  we  except 
injection,  of  which,  according  to  Sir  J.  Earle,  he  ex- 
pressed his  approbation  before  his  decease.  Sir  A. 
Cooper  still  retains  a  preference  to  the  seton  for  chil 
dren,  on  account  of  its  application  being  more  easy  in 
them  than  the  employment  of  injection. — (^Lancet,  voL 
2,  p.  85.)  Mr.  Pott  found,  that  the  best  mode  of  mak- 
ing the  seton  was  as  follows.  He  employed  three  in- 
struments: the  first  was  a  trocar,  the  cannula  of  which 
was  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  b.'oad.  The  second 
was  what  lie  called  the  seton-cannu^a,  which  wu 
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made  of  silver,  was  just  small  enough  to  pass  with 

f  ;i>e  through  the  cannula  of  the  trocar,  and  five  irichea 

11L^    The  third  instrument  was  a  probe  six  inches 

(I  a  half  long,  having  at  one  end  a  fine  steel  trocar 

lit  and  at  the  other  an  eye,  which  carried  the  se- 

,      The  seton  consisted  of  so  much  white  sewing 

V.  as  would  just  pass  easily  through  the  cannula,  and 

:  lill  it.     The  thickness  of  the  seton,  however,  was 

so  great  in  the  latter  part  of  his  practice.    Having 

;  ced  the  inferior  and  anterior  part  of  the  tumour 

li  the  trocar,  withdrawn  the  perforator,  and  dis- 

larged  the  water,  Mr.  Pott  used  to  pass  theseton-can- 

iiil;i"^through  thatof  the  trocar,  to  the  upper  part  of 

■  iif  tunica  vaginalis,  so  as  to  be  felt  there.    The  probe, 

armed  with  the  seton,  was  next  conveyed  through  the 

latter  cannula,  and  its  point  pushed  through  the  upper 

part  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  scrotum.    The  silk 

was  then  drawn  through  the  cannula,  until  a  sufficient 

quantity  was  brought  out  of  the  upper  orifice.    The 

two  cannula)  being  withdrawn,  the  operation  was 

finished. 

Injection. 
Dr.  Monro  attributes  the  first  use  of  injections  for 
the  radical  cure  of  hydroceles  to  an  army  surgeon  of 
jhis  own  name,  who  employed  spirit  of  wine.  This 
produced  a  cure  ;  but  the  inflammation  was  so  violent, 
that  he  afterward  tried  a  milder  injection,  which  con- 
sisted of  wine.  However,  Lambert  in  his  CEuvrcs 
Chir.,  published  at  Marseilles  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  advised  injecting  a  solution  of  sublimate  in 
lime  water,  and  he  has  related  cases  of  success.  Mr. 
S.  Sharp  also  made  trial  of  spirit  of  wine,  which  cured 
the  hydrocele,  but  not  without  causing  dangerous 
symptoms,  and  two  subsequent  abscesses  in  the  scro- 
tum.— (Operations  of  Surgery.)  Douglas,  Le  Dran, 
and  Pott,  all  disapprove  of  injections  in  their  works; 
though  Sir  James  Earle  informs  us,  that  the  latter 
lived  to  alter  his  opinion  on  the  subject. 

The  violence  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  conse- 
quent to  the  first  employment  of  injections  for  the 
radical  cure  of  hydroceles,  arose  from  the  fluids  used 
being  too  irritating.  Sir  James  Earle,  at  last,  pre- 
ferred wine  for  several  reasons.  He  found  that  it  had 
been  used  with  success  in  France ;  its  strength  is  never 
so  great  as  to  render  it  unsafe ;  and  it  may  be  readily 
weakened.  However,  as  the  strength  and  other  quali- 
ties of  port  wine  vary  considerably.  Sir  A.  Cooper 
prefers  using  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  3  j  to  a 
pint  of  water.— (Lancet.,  vol.  2,  p.  87.) 

"  I  have  commonly  used  (says  Sir  James  Earle) 
about  two-thirds  of  wine  to  one-third  of  water:  if  the 
parte  appeared  insensible,  and  no  pain  at  all  was  pro- 
iducw?  by  the  first  quantity  thrown  in,  I  have  withdrawn 
the  syringe,  and  added  to  the  proportion  of  wine :  on 
the  contrary,  if  the  complaint  was  recent,  and  the  parts 
irritable,  I  have  increased  the  proportion  of  water ;  so 
that  I  have  hitherto  been  principally  guided  by  the 
degree  of  sensation  which  the  patient  has  expressed 
I  have  lately  used  pure  water  mixed  with  wine,  and 
found  it  answer  as  well  as  when  astringents  were 
added."— (Treatise  on  the  Hydroceln,  p.  103,  ed.  2.) 
In  the  preface,  the  author  says,  that  he  has  long  disused 
the  pipe  with  a  stop  cock,  which  he  once  employed,  on 
account  of  not  being  well  able  to  spare  a  hand,  during 
the  operation,  to  turn  it,  and  its  consequently  being 
found  awkward.  A  pipe,  one  end  of  which  is  made 
to  fit  into  the  cannula  of  a  trocar,  the  other  adapted 
to  receive  the  neck  of  an  elastic  bottle,  with  a  valve 
or  ball  in  the  centre  of  the  pipe,  to  permit  the  en- 
trance and  prevent  the  exit  of  the  injection,  will  be 
found  infinitely  more  convenient  and  useful. — (Earle.) 
When  the  hydrocele  is  very  large.  Sir  James  recom- 
mend.s  .'imply  letting  out  the  fluid,  and  waiting  until 
the  tumour  acquires  a  more  moderate  size  before 
attempting  the  radical  cure  by  injection. 

It  appears  from  Sir  James  Earle's  interesting  cases, 
that  a  cure  may  be  accomplished  in  this  manner,  even 
when  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  considerably  thickened. 
In  the  course  of  a  month,  Boyer  cured  a  patient  with 
an  injecliftn,  even  though  the  testicle  was  enlarged  — 
(See  Dirt,  des  Sciences  Med.  t.  22,  p.  214  )  Similar 
cases  are  also  reported  in  the  Pari.<iian  Chir.  .Tourn. 
The  following  is  the  conun<m  mode  of  operating:  the 
hydrocele  is  to  be  taiiped  with  a  trocar  at  its  anterior 
and  inferior  part,  and  when  the  whole  of  the  fluid  is 
'■vac'iatcd,  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  to  he 


distended  to  its  former  dimensions  with  the  above 
injection.  This  is  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  pait 
about  five  minutes,  upon  the  average,  after  which  it  is 
to  be  discharged  through  the  cannula.  The  patient 
usually  feels  some  pain  in  the  groin,  and  about  the 
kidneys,  on  the  injection  being  introduced;  which 
symptoms  are  rather  desirable,  as  thev  evince,  that  the 
stimulus  of  the  fluid  is  likely  to  have  the  wished-far 
eflect  of  exciting  the  necessary  degree  of  inflannnalion. 
This  plan,  which  was  brought  to  a  high  pitch  of  per- 
fection by  the  late  Sir  James  Earle,  may  be  deemed 
almost  a  sure  means  of  obtaining  a  permanent  cure; 
and  being  at  the  same  time  mild,  is  mostly  preferred 
in  England,  France,  and  Geruiany. 

The  treatment  after  the  operation  is  exactly  like 
that  of  the  common  swelled  testicle  (see  Hernia  Hw 
/Horaits),  consisting  of  the  use  of  fomentations,  poul- 
tices, leeches,  saline  purges,  and,  above  all,  of  a  bag 
truss  for  keeping  up  the  scrotum.  However,  a  strict 
antiphlogi.«tic  treatment  need  not  be  adopted,  unless 
the  inflammation  become  too  violent,  because  a  certain 
degree  of  it  is  necessary  for  the  cure.  Sometimes,  Sir 
A.  Cooper  even  recommends  his  jjatients,  when  the 
inflammation  is  not  brisk  enough,  to  take  wine,  live 
well,  and  walk  about.  According  to  Boyer,  the  occa- 
sional failure  of  the  treatment  witii  injections  is  owing 
to  the  premature  discontinuance  of  spirituous  applica- 
tions, and  the  too  quick  substitution  of  emollients  for 
them,  as  well  as  the  plan  of  not  letting  the  injection 
remain  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  long  enough. — (See 
Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.  t.  22,  p.  213.) 

One  caution  it  is  necessary  to  offer  before  taking  our 
leave  of  this  subject.  It  has  sometimes  happsned 
during  the  operation,  that  the  cannula  has  slipped  out 
of  llui  tunica  vaginalis,  and  its  inner  mouth  become 
situated  in  the  substance  of  the  scrotum,  in  which 
event  the  operator,  if  he  persists  in  propelling  out  the 
injection,  will  fill  the  cellular  texture  of  the  part  with  a 
stimulating  fluid,  which  may  cause  abscesses,  slough- 
ing, and  other  unpleasant  symptoms,  without  entering 
the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginali!>,  or  producing  a  radi- 
cal cure  of  the  hydrocele,  which,  however,  I  have 
known  happen  from  this  cause,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
related.— (See  Fir.ft  Lines  of  Surgery,  vol.  2.)  When 
such  an  accident  happens,  it  is  better  to  defer  the  ope- 
ration till  a  suflicient  quantity  of  fluid  has  collected 
asain.  Sometimes,  when  the  injection  is  strong,  a 
great  deal  of  it  has  passed  into  the  cellular  membrane, 
and  the  constitution  is  irritable,  the  mischief  produced 
ends  in  the  patient's  death.  JMany  such  cases  are  on 
record,  and  two  are  noticed  by  Sir  A.  Cooper. — (See 
Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  89.) 

Hydroceles  have  been  cured  by  applying  to  the  scro- 
tum a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia  in  vinegar  and 
water. — (Keate.)  But  the  application  frequently  cre-« 
ates  a  good  deal  of  pain  and  irritation,  and,  in  grown- 
up persons,  does  not  often  succeed,  to  say  the  best  of 
it. — (Earle.)  However,  in  young  persons  and  children, 
the  employment  of  brisk  purgatives,  discutient  lotions, 
and  a  suspensory  bandage,  mostly  proves  successful, 
as  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper. 
— (Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  83.) 

Distendins  the  tunica  vaginalis  with  air,  cold  water, 
or  even  the  fluid  discharged,  has  sometimes  efiected  a 
radical  cure. — (See  Supplement  to  Ploucquet,  p.  103, 
Tub.  1814.) 

A  case  is  mentioned  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  in  which 
milk  was  injected,  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  a 
mild,  unirritating  fluid  :  however,  very  severe  inflam- 
mation followed,  and  an  abscess  in  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis. When  an  opening  was  tnade,  the  milk  came 
out  in  curds. 

There  is  a  particular  case,  that  lias  been  called  the 
congenital  hvdrocele,  by  which  is  implied  a  collection 
of  water  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  with  a  communication 
between  the  cavity  of  this  membrane  and  tiiat  of  the 
peritoneum.  Pesault  used  to  cure  this  disease  by  a 
red  wine  injection.  After  the  protruded  viscera  had 
been  returned  into  the  belly,  and.  while  the  opening 
between  that  and  the  inside  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
was  carefully  compressed  and  cIo.sed  by  a  tru.sty  as- 
sistant, Desaiilt,  after  letting  out  the  water  In  the  coni- 
mon  way,  used  to  throw  in  the  injection.  The  method, 
it  is  said,  succeeded,  without  causing  the  perilous  con 
sequence  one  might  d  prion  expect,  viz.  inflammation 
of  the  peritoneum.  lu  j  w 

ThiH  kind  of  hydrocele  has  not  been  described  by 
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many  writers.  The  case  is  easily  distinguished  by  the 
fluid  being  capable  of  being  puslied  into  tiie  belly.  I5y 
means  ofa  vinous  Injection,  Default  cured  a  boy  both 
of  a  coiiueriiial  liydrocele  and  hernia. — (See  CEavres 
Chir.de'ncsaaU,t  %2>.4i2.) 

The  nielliod  vvhicii  I  should  recommend  is  the 
constant  ap|ilicalion  of  a  truss;  by  wiiich  riieaiis  Sir 
A.  Cooper  has  known  a  cure  very  successfully  accom- 
plished.—(See  Lectures,  vul.2,p.  91.) 

Monroe  on  the  Tumours  of  the  Scrotam^in  the  Edin. 
J^ed.  Efiitaijs,  vol.  5.  ./.  Douglas,  a  Treatise  on  Uy- 
drocele,8ro.  Land.  1755;  andJinswer  to  Remarks  on 
that  work,  8uo.  Lond.  1758.  Pott  on  the  Hydrocele. 
Else  on  the  Hx/drocelc,  d,oo.  London,  1776 ;  and  the 
fVorks  of  Joseph  Else,  8wo.  Lond.  1782.  IV.  Dease 
on  the  Different  Kinds  of  Hydrocele,  Qoo.  Lond.  1798. 
Keate.  B.  Bell  on  Hydrocele,  Swcocele,  <$-c.  8vo. 
Edin.  1794.  Loder,  in  Med.  Chir.  Bemerk.  th.  1,  cap. 
7.  Theden's  JVcue  Bemerk.  th.  2  and  3.  Sir  James 
Earle,  Treatise  on  the  Hydrocele,  2(/  ed.  8vo.  London, 
1803.  Schrperrr,  Chirurgische  VcrsUche,  b.  1,  800. 
J^"iirnberg,\8\.\:  a  cure  effected  by  the  injection  of  air, 
V.  306.  Bertrandi,  in  Mini,  de  VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.'i; 
and  in  Trattuto  dclle  Operazioni  di  Chirurgia,  J^Tizza, 
1763.  JJesault,  Uemarques,  6rc.  sur  Diverses  Especes 
d' Hydrocele ;  (Euvres  Chir.  t.2.  S.  Sharp's  Treatise 
on  the  Operations,  and  nis  Critical  Inquiry.  J.  How- 
ard, Ohs.  on  the  Method  of  curing  the  Hydrocele  by 
means  of  a  Scton,  Svo.  Lond  1783.  Sahatier,  Midecine 
Opiratoire,  t.  \,ed.  2.  Scarpa,  Traiti  des  Hcrnies,  p. 
64,  ire.  Larrey,  Mimoires  de  Chir.  Miliiaire,  t.  3,  p. 
409,  iJ'C.  T  Ramsdcv,  Practical  Observations  on  the 
Sclrroccle,  ^c.  8iw.  Lond.  1811.  JV.  Wadd,  Cases  of 
Diseased  Bladder  and  Testicle,  4to.  London,  1815. 
Kinder  PVood,  Obs.  on  the  Cure  df  the  Hydrocele  of  the 
Tunica  Vaginalis,  without  procuring  an  Obliteration 
of  the  So.c  ;  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  9,  p.  38,  8vo. 
Land.  1818.  A.  Scarpa,  Memoria  sulV  Idrocele  del 
Cordone  Spermatico,  Ato.-Pavia,  1823.  A.  Cooper, 
I^ectures  on  the  Principlr.s,  Src.  of  Surgery,  vol.  2,  p. 
86,  8no.  Lond.  1825 ;  and  l/ie  First  Lines  of  the  Prac- 
tice of  Surgery,  ed.  5. 

HYDROPHOBFA.  (From  ZSm,  water,  and  <l)66og, 
fear.  A  dread  of  water.)  This  being,  for  the  most 
part,  a  striking;  symptom  of  tiie  fatal  indixpitsiiion 
which  results  from  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  and  some 
other  animals  atTccted  in  the  same  way,  the  disease 
tself  has  been  named  hydrophobia.  Some  have  used 
the  more  general  term,  hygrophobia,  from  iypdv,  liquid. 
But  strong  objection  has  been  made  to  both  these 
terms,  because  derived  from  a  symptom  which  does 
not  exclusively  belong  to  the  disease,  nor  constantly 
exist  in  it. 

The  old  writers,  as  we  learn  from  Cselius  Aurelianus, 
used  the  terms  aerophobia,  or  a  dread  of  air,  and  pan- 
ttphobia,  or  a  fear  of  all  things,  since  the  impression 
of  cold  air  sometimes  excites  terror,  and  the  disorder  is 
marked  by  a  singular  degree  of  general  timidity  and 
distrust.  Others  called  it  phobodipson  {6ixpOi  signify- 
ing tliirst),  because  the  patient  is  thirsty,  yet  fears  to 
drink.  Several  modern  authors,  however,  obje«8ting  to 
any  appellation  expressive  only  of  one  symptom,  de- 
nominate the  disease  rabies,  and  rabies  canina,  or  ca- 
nine madness.     The  French  call  it  la  rage. 

With  respect  to  hydrophobia,  or  the  dreadful  indis- 
position produced  by  the  bite  of  a  dog.  or  other  animal, 
affected  with  rabies,  or  by  the  application  of  some  of 
the  secretions  of  such  animal  to  a  part  of  the  body,  the 
first  clear  mention  of  it  is  generally  considered  to  be 
that  made  by  Aristotle  (Hist.  Animal,  lib.  7,  cap.  22) ; 
but  he  could  have  had  but  very  erroneous  notions  upon 
the  subject,  since  ho  sets  down  man  as  incapable  of 
receiving  the  distemper  from  the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog. 

Concerning  the  antiquity  of  hydrophobia,  however, 
I  particularly  refer  to  Dr.  Hecker's  Observations,  who 
thinks  the  factclearly  proved,  that  the  disease  existed 
at  least  400  years  before  Christ,  and  even  in  the  most 
remote  periods. — (See  Jour,  far  Chir.  von  C.  F.  Graefe, 
4c  b.  2,  p.  325,  4-c.) 

With  respect  to  a  name  for  the  disorder,  as  the  pa- 
tient does,  not  commonly  betray  any  tendency  to  fury, 
while  the  dread  of  water  is  really  a  customary  attend- 
ant on  the  complaint,  tl»e  terms  rabies  and  la  rage  seem 
strictly  even  more  exceptionable  than  the  word  hydro- 
phobia. At  the  same  time,  in  order  not  to  imbibe  con- 
fused notions,  whatever  name  be  thouj-ht  fittest  for  the 
illness  arising  in  the  human  subject  from  the  bite  of  a 
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mad  do;;,  and  some  other  animals  similarly  affected,  it 
is  necessary  to  understand  well,  that  hydrophobia,  in 
the  sense  of  a  horrcr  of  water  or  other  liquids,  is  an 
occasional  syiii|itoniof  many  diseases,  and  neither  ex- 
clusively conliiied  to  llie  indisposition  caused  by  llje 
bite  of  a  rabid  dog,  or  certain  other  nnim'ils,  nor  even 
constantly  attendant  upon  >»  And,  with  the  6ame 
view  of  avoiding  perplexity,  an  hydrophobic  conipiainta 
may  be  arranged  in  two  general  divisions. 

1.  The  first  comprising  all  cases  not  asciibable  to 
the  bile  of  a  rabi-d  animal,  or  the  application  of  some 
of  its  secretions  to  a  part  of  Ihe  body. 

2.  The  second  comprehending  the  examples  preceded 
by  one  of  those  occurrences. 

'Tlie  cases  included  in  the  first  of  the.se  divisions  are 
subdivided  into  the  symptomatic  and  idiopathic  or 
spontaneous.  By  symptomatic  hydrophobia  is  under 
stood  an  aversion  or  dread  of  liquids,  presenting  itself 
as  an  occasional  symptom  of  various  disea.ses"  as  of 
certain  inflaminatoiy,  febrile,  and  nervous  disorders, 
hysteria,  epilepsy,  injuries  of  the  brain  {Trecourt,in 
Recueil  Piriodiijuc,  ^-c.  t.  6;  Acta  JVaturts  Curios,  vol. 
2,  obs.  205),  the  operation  of  particular  poisons  ( Viller- 
mny,  Traiti  des  Mai.  J^erveuses,  t.  1,  p.90\  Harles, 
iiberdie  Hundiswuth,  Frankf.  1809;  Schniiedcl,  Diss,  dti 
Hydrophobid  ex  Usu  Fructuum  Fagi,  Erlang.  1762. 
(S-c),  gastritis,  pneumonia,  hepatiiiB,  angina,  &c.  &.c. 
In  many  of  the  instances  of  symptomatic  hydrophobia, 
the  aversion  or  dread  of  fluids  occurs  on  tiie  same 
day  as  the  cause  upon  which  it  depmids,  or  a  few  days 
afterward ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  may  be  cured  with 
the  disease  which  has  given  rise  to  it,  or  even  inde- 
pendently of  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  hydrophobia 
from  the  bite  or  infection  of  a  rabid  animal,  does  not 
come  on  till  a  long  time  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
cause,  and  when  once  formed,  has  hitherto  proved 
incurable.  Whatever  analogy,  therefore,  may  be  ima- 
gined to  exist  between  symptomatic  hydrophobia  and 
rabies,  they  differ  essentially  m  their  causes,  progress, 
degree  of  curability,  and  also  in  the  treatment  required. 
—(See  Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid.  t.  4,  p.  38.) 

Spontaneous  or  idiopathic  hydrophobia  denotes  th« 
questionable  form  of  the  complaint,  sometimes  sup- 
posed to  be  induced  by  violent  mental  commotion, 
anger,  fright,  &c.  unpreceded  by  any  other  primary 
disease,  to  which  it  can  be  referred  as  a  symptom. 

Numerous  facts  upon  record  leave  no  doubt  con- 
cerning the  reality  of  symptomatic  hydrophobia;  but, 
perhaps,  none  of  the  cases  adduced  by  Raymond 
\Mim..  de  la  Soc.  Royalc  de  Mid.  t.  2,  p.  457),  Koupe 
lj\rovaActa  Physico-Med.  t.  4),  or  Pouleau  (Essaisur 
la  Rage,  I.,yons,  1763),  in  proof  of  the  possibility  of  a 
spontaneoirs  idiopalliic  form  of  the  disease  in  the  human 
subject,  are  sufficiently  unequivocal  to  remove  all  sm- 
picion,  either  that  the  complaint  had  been  preceded  By 
another  primary  disease  {,Dict.  des  Sciences  Mid.  t. 
22,  p.  333),  or  had  been  the  result  of  an  unobserved 
or  forgotten  occasion,  on  which  the  infection  was  re- 
ceived from  handling  a  dog  or  cat,  never  su.«pected  at 
the  time  to  be  affected  with  rabies,  flere  a  wrong  con- 
clusion is  the  more  apt  to  be  made,  in  consequence  of, 
the  disease  being  communicable  without  any  bite  to  fix 
the  patient's  attention,  and  not  commencing  sometimee 
for  months  after  the  unnoticed  receipt  of  the  infection. 
Thus,  Francis  Stannier  died,  ir.  Nov.  1787,  with  symp- 
toms of  hydrophobia,  though  it  was  not  known  that 
he  had  ever  been  iHtten  by  a  mad  dog  {Lond.  Med. 
.Tourn.  vol.  9,  p.  256) ;  yet,  what  safe  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  this  ca.se,  when  the  above-mentioned  cir- 
cumstances are  recollected,  and  it  is  known  that  the 
man  was  often  drunk,  and  in  the  streets  at  night? 
The.';e  and  other  considerations  even  throw  a  doubt 
upon  a  part  of  the  cises,  recorded  as  instances  of  symp- 
tomatic tetanus,  and  they  lead  the  generality  of  mo- 
dern writers  to  incline  to  the  sentiment  of  Dr.  J.  Hun- 
ter, that  a  disease  similar  in  its  nature  to  what  is  pro- 
duced by  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  never  ari3es  sponta- 
neously  in  the  human  snliject.— (53ee  Trans,  of  a  Soc. 
for  the  Improvement  of  Med.  and  Chir.  Kiwwledge,  vol. 
1,  p.  299 — 303.)  Many  of  the  symptomatic  cases, 
however,  or  those  in  which  more  or  less  aversion  or 
dread  of  liquids  is  evinced  as  an  eft'ect  of  £.m»ther 
disease,  are  too  well  authenticated  to  a<lmit  of  doiibtr 
III  the  Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid.  t.  22,  art.  Hydrophobic^ 
may  be  found  a  great  deal  of  information  likely  to  in- 
terest such  readers  as  wish  to  follow  up  t.'ie  siibje'^tof , 
the  symptomatic  forms  of  the  disease.    However  io 
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looking  over  soitiK  of  the  cases  there  detailed,  a  sua-  i 
picunj  will  soiiietiiiies  aiise  in  an  inlellit;eiu  mind,  tliat 
the  disorder  was  niisialten  ;  for  it  wi!3  be  noticed,  tliat 
Bonieiinies  pain  siiootiiig  up  ihe  iinilm  preceded  ilio  ge- 
neral indisposition,  while  the  rapidity  of  the  disease, 
a!id  the  api)carances  fcund  on  dissection,  corresponded 
precisely  to  wh&t  is  nsually  remarked  in  hydro)  hobia. 
In  particular,  one  patient  is  described  as  a  man  liabi- 
tuated  to  drinking,  and,  as  a  sportsman,  to  dogs  also : 
Ihj  died  on  the  third  day,  and  on  dissection,  the  stomach 
and  intestines  were  found  inflamed,  and  even  gangre- 
nous in  several  places,  the  oesophagus  and  lungs  also 
participating  in  the  inflammation. — I^Covimerc.  JLiticr. 
JVoremb.  1743,  hebd.  5.) 

Animals  of  the  dog  kind,  including  the  wolf  and  the 
fox,  are  most  frequently  the  subjects  of  rabies ;  and 
certain  writers  have  maintained,  that  although  it  may 
be  received  and  propagated  by  other  animals,  yet  it 
always  originates  in  some  of  the  canine  race. — {Hil- 
lary on  Diseases  of  Barl/adocs,  p.  24G.)  However,  it 
ia  asserted,  that  tlie  disease  sometimes  originates  spon- 
taneously in  cats,  that  is  to  say,  without  their  having 
been  previously  bitten  by  another  rabid  animal ;  but 
the  moderns  do  not  incline  to  the  belief,  that  it  ever  has 
been  known  to  commence  in  this  manner  in  other  ani- 
mals, though  such  an  assertion  is  made  by  Cielins  Aure- 
lianus,  Porphyrius,  Avicenna,  Valeriola,  Vander  Wiel, 
&c.  not  only  with  respect  to  man,  but  horses,  asses, 
camels,  hogs,  bullocks,  bears,  monkeys,  and  even 
poultry. — (See  Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid.  t.  47,  p.  45.) 

It  is  interesting  to  inquire,  what  animals  are  capable 
of  conmiunicating  rabies,  and  what  animals  of  re- 
ceiving iti  As  far  as  our  knowledge  yetextends,  it  a{)- 
pears,  that  animals  of  the  canine  species,  with  perhaps 
those  of  the  feline  race,  are  the  only  ones  in  which  this 
disorder  ever  arises  spontaneously,  and  they  may 
transmit  it  to  animals  of  their  own  kind,  to  other  quad- 
rupeds, and  to  man.  The  experiments  made  by  Dr. 
Zincke,  tend  to  prove  also  that  birds,  at  least  the  com- 
mon fowl,  may  have  the  disease  communicated  to 
them. — {jifeus  Ansichtcn  der  Hundswuth,  <$c.  8vo. 
Jena,  1S04.) 

But  though  it  be  well  known  that  animals  of  the 
dog  and  cat  kinds  can  propagate  the  disorder,  it  is  not 
settled,  whether  it  can  be  communicated  by  oihcr  ani- 
mals. In  a  memoir,  read  to  the  French  Institute,  M. 
Hazard  explained,  that  herbivorous  quadrupeds  af- 
fected with  rabies,  are  incapable  of  transmitting  the 
disease;  a  position  subsequently  confirmed  by  addi- 
tional experiments  and  observations  made  in  the  vete- 
rinary school  at  Alford.  RI.  M.  Girard  and  Vatel  ino- 
culated with  the  saliva  of  a  rabid  sheep  two  other 
sheep,  a  young  dog,  and  a  horse;  but  none  of  these 
animals  evinced  any  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and 
continued  well  foui  months  after  the  experiment. — 
(Magcndie,  in  Journ.  de  Physiol.  Exp^r.  t.  8,  p.  326, 
^c.  §00.  Pans,  1828.)  Profes.sor  Dupuy  could  never 
connnunicate  the  distemper  to  cows  and  sheep,  by 
rubbing  their  wounds  with  a  sponge,  which  animals  of 
the  same  class,  already  labouring  under  the  disease, 
had  had  in  their  mouths;  though  the  same  experiment, 
made  with  a  sponge  which  had  been  bitten  by  a  rabid 
dog,  propagated  rabies  by  a  kind  of  inoculation.  Du- 
puy has  likewise  seen,  among  several  flocks,  sheep 
aflTected  with  rabies,  yet  the  distemper  was  never  com- 
municated by  them  to  other  sheep,  notwithstanding  the 
latter  were  bit  in  parts  stripped  of  wool.  Dr.  Gillman 
inoculated  two  rabbits  with  the  saliva  of  a  rabid  pig; 
but  the  disease  was  not  communicated  to  them.— (O/i 
the  Bite  of  a  Rabid  Jinimal,p.  38.)  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  King,  of  Clifton,  ia  stated  to  have  communicated 
rabies  to  a  fowl  by  inoculating  it  wiih  the  saliva  of  an 
ox,  which  had  just  fallen  a  victim  to  the  disease.— (J. 
Ashburncr,  Diss,  de  Hydrophobia,  p.  29.)  The  author 
of  the  article  Rage  {Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid.)  observes, 
respectitig  this  singular  ca.se,  that,  as  it  is  accompa- 
nied with  no  details,  doubts  must  remain,  whether  the 
fowl  aclnally  died  of  rabies.  A  fatal  instatice  of  hy- 
drophobia from  the  bile  of  a  rabid  badger  has  been 
lately  recorded,  though  not  with  such  precision  as  to 
leave  no  doiibts  about  the  nature  of  the  case.— (See 
Hafeland's  Journ.  for  1821.) 

As  for  some  extraordinary  cases,  in  which  the  die- 
ease  is  alleged  to  have  been  cctmmunicated  to  the 
human  subject  by  the  biles  of  birds,  or  injiniea  done 
with  the  claws  of  animals,  lliey  are  {teneraily  dis- 
missed by  modern  writers,  with  the  inference,  that  (lie 


com[)laiiit  thus  transmitted  was  not  true  hydrophobia 
or  rabies.  This  conclusion  is  made  with  respect  to* 
the  cases  of  this  kind  reported  by  Cailius  Anr«iianug 
and  Uader,  and  ihe  notorious  example  menlioned  by 
A.Baccius,  of  a  gaidener  who  died  of  the  biie  of  a 
cock,  which,  accoiding  lo  some,  was  rabid,  according 
to  others,  merely  enraged.  Hildanus  a^o  details  an 
instance,  in  which  a  young  man  was  scratched  on  the 
great  toe  by  a  cat;  and,  some  months  afleiwaid,  waa 
attacked  with  hydrophobia  (Ois.  Chir,  cent.  1,  aba. 
lO) :  but,  as  a  modern  writer  observes,  if  ilie  patient 
were  really  aflecied  with  rabies,  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  cat's  claw,  with  which  the  sciatch  was  made, 
might  have  been  wet  with  the  animal's  saliva.— (X>tct. 
des.  Sciences  Mid.  t.  47,  p.  47.) 

Another  question  of  considerable  importance  is, 
whether  hydrophobia,  that  is  to  say,  rabies,  can  be 
coninmnicated  from  one  human  beiiit;  to  another  1  or, 
whether,  in  man,  the  disease  is  infectious  or  conta- 
gious"! Many  atiempts  have  been  made,  in  v.iin,  to 
communicate  the  distemper  to  seveial  kinds  of  ani- 
mals, by  inoculating  them  with  the  saliva  of  patients 
who  had  perished  of  the  disease.  These  expeiimenta 
were  made  in  this  country  by  Gauthier,  Vaugnan, 
Babitigton,&c. ;  but  no  infection  was  the  consequence. 
In  France,  Giraud  inoculated  several  dogs  with  the 
saliva  of  a  man  in  the  convulsed  stage  ol  hydrophobia, 
hut  none  of  Ihem  afterward  took  the  distemper. — 
{L'osquillou,  Mim.  sur  les  Causes  de  I' Hydropkobie, 
in  Mim.  de  la  Soc.  W KmuluLion,  cinquiimn  anvte.) 
M.  Girard,  of  I^yons,  collected  some  of  the  frothy  sa- 
liva the  instant  it  was  discharged  from  a  ]iaiient'8 
mouth,  and  he  inserted  some  of  it  into  eigiii  punc- 
tures, made  on  the  inside  of  a  dog's  fore  legs;  yet  six 
months  after  this  inoculation,  the  animal  had  not  suf- 
fered the  slightest  inconvenience. — {Essaisur  ic  Teta' 
nos  Rabiens,  p.  29.)  A  similar  ex|)erinient  was  made 
on  three  dogs  by  M.  Paroisse,  who  kept  the  animals 
between  three  and  four  months  afterwaid,  during  all 
which  time  they  continued  quite  unaffected.— (^/'W. 
Mid.  t.  43.) 

Dr.  Bezard  published  the  following  experiments: 
pieces  of  the  flesh  of  a  person  who  had  died  of  iiydro- 
phobia,  were  smeared  with  his  saliva,  t.nd  given  to  a 
dog:  another  dog  was  suH'ercd  to  eat  the  salivary 
glands;  and  a  third  the  sides  of  a  wound.  In  three 
other  dogs,  incisions  were  made:  the  cut  parts  were 
then  inoculated,  and  sewed  up.  Not  one  of  these  six 
animals  became  atTected  with  rabies. — (See  Mim  et 
Obs.  lus  a  la  Soe.  Mid.  Philantkropiqae,  premiire 
annie,  1807,  p.  17.) 

The  preceding  exjierimenls  only  furnish  negative  re 
suits;  but  one,  to  which  we  shall  now  advert,  tends  to 
establish  a  contrary  opinion.  On  the  19lh  June,  1813, 
in  the  Hfltel-Dieu  at  Paris,  Magendie  and  Bresch«ttf)ok 
some  of  the  saliva  of  a  man,  who  died  a  few-mimites 
afterward  of  hydrophobia,  and  by  means  of  a  bit  of 
rag,  they  conveyed  this  saliva  to  the  short  distance  of 
twenty  paces  from  the  patient's  bed,  and  inoculated 
with  it  two  healthy  dous.  One  of  the  dogs  became 
rabid  on  the  27th  of  July,  and  bit  two  otheis,  one  of 
which  was  attacked  with  comiilete  rabies  on  the  26th 
of  August.— (C.  Busmou,  see  Collect,  des  T/iises,  in 
4to.  de  la  FacuUi  de  Paris,  1814  )  It  is  remarked,  in 
the  work  from  which  I  have  collected  tlie.<e  particulars, 
that  the  foregoing  is  one  of  the  be.«t  auJlieniicated 
experiments  on  the  subject;  for,  in  addition  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  talents  and  characters  of  the  experi- 
menters themselves?,  the  facts  were  witnessed  by  nu- 
merous medical  students.  And  notwithstanding  the 
objections  which  have  been  urged  against  the  account 
(see./o«rn.  Gin.  de  Mid.  t.  52,  p.  13),  the  main  point» 
are  declared  to  he  entitled  to  credit.— (See  Diet,  des  Sci- 
ences Mid.  t.  47,  p.  48.  Also  Journ.  de  Phjsiologia 
par  F.  Magendie,  t.  I, p.  42.) 

With  these  relations,  it  is  proper  to  noi.ce  certain 
cases,  too  credulously  p'omulgated  as  proofs  of  Ihe 
possibility  of  the  disease  beine  communicated  fronn  ne 
human  being  to  another.  Neither  Ihe  instance  of  the 
maid-servant,  who  died  merely  from  seeing  her  m'wunt 
vomit  while  lalKMiring  under  'hvdroph«»bm  (Mich.  Ett 
mvlter,  Op.  Mid.  t.  2);  the  case  of  Ihe  !•*'">'«"'* 
children,  who  all  died  on  the  seventh  dny,m\f^  ",  !•  J 
from  embracing  their  dvinp  Oiiher;  the  t>.xnnirle  <>i  a 
woman  coiitrai;ling  hydrophobia  from  her  lMl^bi^l^.  m 
detailed  by  Mangor  (Jlcta  Soc.  Reg.  Haf>nens.  voi.ji, 
obs.  K,  p.  408;;  nor  other  case- of  •  suadar  lenour* 
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«renow  regarded  as  proving  any  thing  more,  than  that 
the  paticnisi,  supposed  to  liave  caught  the  disease  by 
oonta^ion,  fell  victims  either  to  violent  affections  of  the 
mind  and  nervoussystem,  or  illnesses  accidentally  taking 
place  soon  after  the  death  of  a  near  relation  or  mistress. 
It  is  clear  enough  also,  that  some  of  the  cases  were,  at 
most,  only  instances  of  symptomatic  hydrophobia. 

With  regard  to  another  opinion,  that  the  bite  of  a 
man  or  other  animal,  when  merely  enraged,  may 
bring  on  hydrophobia,  it  is  now  entirely  discarded  as 
erroneous.  The  cases  in  support  of  it,  recorded  by  CI. 
Pouteau,  Mangetus,  Malpighi,  Zuinger,  Le  Cat,  &c., 
when  critically  e.xamined,  only  prove  that  the  patients 
were  affected  with  tetanus  or  symptomatic  hydropho- 
bia, not  arising  from  any  infection ;  for,  neither  the 
mode  of  attack,  nor  the  progress  of  the  symptoms,  in 
any  of  the  examples,  which  are  related  with  sufficient 
minuteness,  lead  to  the  inference,  that  the  patients 
actually  died  of  rabies. — (See  Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid. 
t.  47,  p.  49.) 

Wrong  notions,  of  a  very  dangerous  tendency,  liave 
been  generally  entertained  in  regard  to  the  disease,  as 
it  appears  in  the  canine  race.*  The  writer  of  the  article 
Dog,  in  Dr.  Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  appears  to  have  had 
extensive  opportunities  of  observing  the  disorder  in 
dogs:  from  his  remarks  I  have  collected  the  following 
information. 

The  peculiar  symptom  which  often  attends  the  com- 
plaint in  the  human  subject,  has  been  applied  to  the 
disease  in  the  dog,  and  has  occasioned  it  to  be  called 
by  the  same  name,  hydropliobia.  This  is  a  palpable 
misnomer;  for  in  no  instance  does  there  ever  exist  any 
dread  of  water:  on  the  contrary,  dogs  are  in  general 
very  greedy  after  it.  Neither  have  sheep,  when  rabid, 
any  dread  of  water,  but  frequently  take  it  with  great 
freedom,  as  is  proved  by  some  experiments,  of  which 
an  account  is  given  in  Magendie's  Journal.— (T.  8, 
p.  328.)  Such  unfounded  supposition  has  often  con- 
duced to  a  very  fatal  error :  for,  it  being  the  received 
opinion,  that  no  dog  is  mad  who  can  lap  water,  many 
persons  have  been  lulled  into  a  dangerous  security. 
Another  equally  false  and  fatal  idea  h;is  prevailed,  that 
every  mad  dog  must  be  wild  and  furious;  but  this  is 
so  far  from  being  true,  that  in  the  greater  number  of 
instances  there  is  very  little  of  that  wild,  savage  fury 
that  is  expected  by  the  generality  of  persons.  "  Hence," 
says  this  author,  "  as  it  is  evident  tliat  the  term  hydro- 
phobia, characterizing  the  affection  in  the  dog,  is  a 
misnomer,  so  it  is  evident  that  the  term  madness  is 
equally  so.  In  no  instance  have  I  ever  observed  a  total 
alienation  of  the  mind ;  in  very  few  have  the  mental 
faculties  been  disturbed.  The  disposition  to  do  mis- 
chief is  rather  an  increased  irritability  than  absence  of 
sense;  for,  in  most  instances,  even  those  that  are 
furious  acknowledge  the  master's  voice,  and  are  obedi- 
ent." The  symptom  which  is  most  frequently  fir.*t 
observable  in  a  rabid  dog  is  a  certain  peculiarity  in  his 
manner ;  some  strange  departure  from  his  usual  liabits. 
In  a  very  great  number  of  instances  the  peculiarity 
consists  in  a  disposition  to  pick  up  straws,  bits  of  paper, 
rag,  threads,  or  the  smallest  objects  which  may  happen 
to  be  on  the  floor.  This  is  said  to  be  particularly 
common  in  small  dogs.  "  Others  again  show  an  early 
peculiarity  by  licking  the  parts  of  another  dog.  In  one 
instance  the  approach  of  the  disease  was  foretold  by 
our  observing  a  very  uncommon  attachment  in  a  pug 
puppy  towards  a  kitten,  which  he  was  constantly 
licking;  and  likewise  the  cold  nose  of  a  healthy  pug, 
that  was  with  him.  An  attachment  to  the  sensation 
of  cold  appears  in  many  ca.ees,  it  being  very  common 
to  observe  them  (the  dogs)  licking  the  cold  iron,  cold 
stones,  &c.  Some  dogs,  early  in  the  disease,  will  eat 
Iheir  own  excrement,  and  lap  their  own  urine."  An 
early  antipathy  to  strange  dogs  and  cats  is  very  com- 
monly observed,  but  particularly  to  cats.  As  tlie  dis- 
ease advances,  the  affected  dogs  bite  those  with  which 
they  are  domesticated,  and,  lastly,  the  persons  around  ; 
but,  except  in  a  moment  of  irritability,  tliey  seldom 
attack  the  human  subject.  The  irritability  that  induces 
them  to  bite  is  very  strong ;  but  is  devoid  of  wildness. 
It  is  more  like  peevishness  than  fury.  A  stick  held 
up  at  ihem  always  excites  their  anger  in  a  violent 
degree,  and  throughout  the  disease  there  is  generally  a 
wonderful  impatience  of  control,  and  the  animals  are 
with  great  difficulty  frightened.— (See  art.  Dog,  in 
Rees's  Cyclopedia.)  In  sheep,  as  well  as  dogs,  a  pe- 
culiar change  of  the  voice  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 


most  unequivocal  signs  of  the  distemper. — (See  Jlfti^ 
gendie's  .Tourn.  de  Physiol.  Exp.  t.  8,  p.  330.) 

Dr.  John  Hunter  calculated,  that  out  of  every  dozen 
of  rabid  dogs  about  one  evinces  no  particular  tendency 
to  bite.  That  these  animals,  and  wolves  also,  have  no 
particular  dread  of  fluid,  is  proved  by  facts.  Thus,  a 
rabid  wolf,  at  Frejus,  swam  across  several  rivers.- 
{Darluc,  Recueil  Piriod.  d'  Observ.  vol.  4.)  Duboueix 
has  seen  mad  dogs  drink  without  difficultv,  and  plenti- 
fully.—(/fist,  de  la  Soc.  de  Mid.  an.  1783.)  Rabid 
animals  will  sometimes  eat  as  well  as  drink.  Thus, 
the  wolf  which  bit  so  many  persons  at  Meyne,  in  1718, 
was  found  in  the  morning  devouring  a  shepherd's 
dog.  And  Dr.  Gillman  speaks  of  a  dog  which  was  not 
deemed  rabid  because  it  eat  and  drank  well :  but,  as  it 
seemed  indisposed,  it  was  killed,  though  not  before  it 
had  bit  a  man,  who  fell  a  victim  to  hydropliobia.— 
{On  the  Bite  of  a  Rabid  Animal,  p.  15.) 

When  a  dog  bites  a  person,  it  should  not  be  immedi- 
ately killed,  but  merely  chained  up,  because  by  destroy- 
ing it  at  once,  the  possibility  of  ascertaining  whether  it 
was  rabid  is  prevented,  and  great  alarm  is  thus  kept 
up  in  the  minds  of  the  wounded  person  and  his  friends 
If  the  animal  be  affected  with  rabies  it  will  perish  in  a 
few  days.  At  the  veterinary  school  at  Alfort,  when  a 
dog  has  been  bit,  it  is  usual  to  chain  it  up  for  at  leas* 
fifty  days  before  it  is  restored  to  its  master,  about  six 
weeks  being  considered  the  period  when  a  dog  gene- 
rally becomes  rabid  after  being  bitten. 

My  friend  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  liad  a  large  Newfoundland 
dog,  however,  which  did  not  become  rabid  till  seventy 
days  had  elapsed  from  the  period  when  it  was  bitten 
by  anotlier  dog.  As  I  saw  this  case,  and  am  minutely 
acquainted  with  the  particulars,  I  consider  it  as  fur- 
nishing a  useful  caution  against  placing  too  much 
confidence  in  the  plan  adopted  at  the  veterinary  school 
at  Alfort. 

For  additional  details,  relating  to  the  disease  as  it ', 
appears  in  the  dog,  I  must  refer  to  the  above-mentioned 
paper.  Enough,  I  liope,  has  been  said,  to  make  the 
reader  aware,  that  mad  dogs  are  not  particularly  clia- 
racterized  by  an  inability  to  lap  water,  nor  by  any 
degree  of  fury.  These  animals,  when  actually  affected 
with  rabies,  "from  their  quiet  manner  have  even  not 
been  suspected  of  having  the  disorder,  and  have  been  ' 
allowed  to  run  about,  been  fondled,  and  even  slept* 
with.— (See  Mem.  of  Swedish  Acad.  1777.) 

The  causes  of  this  peculiar  distemper  in  dogs  are  at 
present  unknown,  and  little  more  than  conjecture 
prevails  upon  the  subject.  It  is  not  positively  known 
whether  rabies  sometimes  originates  spontaneously 
in  these  animals,  though  I  believe  this  opinion  is  at 
present  gaining  ground ;  or  whether,  like  small-pox  in 
the  human  species,  it  is  propagated  only  by  contagion. 
That  the  disease  is  frequently  imparted,  in  consequence 
of  one  dog  biting  another,  every  body  well  knows; 
yet  there  are  many  instances  in  which  this  mode  of 
propagation  cannot  he  suspected.  Several  facts  render 
it  probable,  that  among  dogs,  the  disease  is  often  com- 
municated by  contagion.  It  is  observed,  that  in  insular 
situations  dogs  are  seldom  affected,  and  this  circum- 
stance is  ascribed  to  such  animals  being  in  a  kind  of 
quarantine.  The  celebrated  sportsman,  Mr.  Meynell, 
secured  his  dogs  from  the  malady,  by  making  ever}' 
new  hound  perform  a  quarantine  before  he  was  suffered 
to  join  the  pack. — (See  Trans,  for  the  Improvement  of 
Med.  and  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  1,  art.  17.)  Great 
heat  was  very  commonly  supposed  to  be  an  exciting 
cause  of  the  disease  in  dogs;  but  without  much  found- 
ation. "  A  very  hot  climate,  or  one  exposed  to  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  ;  a  very  hot  and  dry  season ; 
feeding  upon  putrid,  stinking,  and  maggoty  flesh; 
want  of  water;  worms  in  the  kidneys,  intestines, 
brain,  or  cavities  of  the  nose,"  are  set  down  by  Boer- 
haave  as  causes  of  the  disease. — {Aphorism,  1134.) 
We  learn  from  Dr.  J.  Hunter,  that  in  the  hot  island  of 
Jamaica,  where  dogs  are  exceedingly  numerous,  not 
one  was  known  to  go  mad  during  forty  years. — 
( Trans,  for  the  Improvement  of  Med.  Knowledge,  loc. 
cit.)  Cold  weather  has  also  been  set  down  as  con- 
ducive to  rabies  among  the  canine  race,  as  is  suggested, 
because,  the  ponds  being  frozen,  these  animals  cannot 
quench  their  thirst.— (Z<e  Roux.)  That  neither  of 
these  sentiments  about  heat  and  cold  being  the  cause  of 
the  origin  of  tlie  disease  in  dogs,  is  correct,  will  be 
manifest  enough  to  any  body  who  has  patience  to  look 
over  the  volume  of  the  Mim.  de  la  Soc.  Roy  ale  de  Mid. 
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devoted  entirely  to  the  consideration  of  rabies ;  and 
froni  llie  investigations  of  M.  Andry  {Rfchcrches  sur 
.'a  Raffc,  8vo.  Paris,  1780),  it  appears,  that  January, 
ilie  coldest  month  in  the  year,  and  August,  the  iiottest, 
are  those  which  furnish  the  fewest  instances  of  iiydro- 
phobia.  On  tlie  contrary,  the  greatest  number  of  rabid 
wolves  is  in  March  and  April ;  and  that  of  dogs  affected 
With  spontaneous  rabies,  in  May  and  September. 

According  to  Savary,  dogs  never  go  mad  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  nor  in  that  part  of  Syria  which  is  near  the 
sea;  and  Volney  assures  us,  that  tiiese  animals  enjoy 
the  same  fortunate  exemption  both  in  the  latter  courury 
and  in  Egypt. — {Voyarre  in  Syi-ic,  1. 1.)  The  traveller 
Broivn  also  declares,  that  in  Egypt  they  are  never,  or 
very  rarely,  attacked  with  rabies. 

"  Altliough  (says  Baron  Larrey)  hydrophobia  is  more 
frequent  in  warm  than  temperate  climates,  it  is  not 
observed  in  Egypt;  and  the  natives  assured  us  that 
they  knew  of  no  instance  in  which  this  disease  had 
manifested  itself  either  in  man  or  animals.  No  doubt 
this  is  owing  to  the  species  and  character  of  the  dogs 
of  this  country,  and  their  manner  of  living. 

"It  is  remarked,  that  the  Egyptian  dogs  are  almost 
continually  in  a  state  of  inaction :  during  the  day  they 
lie  down  in  the  shade,  near  vessels  full  of  fresh  water 
prepared  by  the  natives.  They  only  run  about  in  the 
tiiglitlime:  they  evince  the  signs  and  effects  of  their 
love  but  once  a  year,  and  only  for  a  few  instants. 
They  are  seldom  seen  coupled.  On  our  arrival,  there 
was  a  vast  number  of  these  animals  in  Egypt,  because 
they  were  held,  like  many  others,  in  great  veneration, 
and  were  never  put  to  death.  They  do  not  go  into  the 
houses:  in  the  daytime  they  remain  at  the  sides  of  the 
streets,  and  they  only  wander  into  the  country  at  night, 
in  order  to  find  any  dead  animals  which  happen  to  be 
unburied.  Their  disposition  is  meek  and  peaceable, 
and  they  rarely  fight  with  each  other.  Possibly,  all 
these  causes  may  exempt  them  from  rabies." — {Larrey, 
in  Miin.  de  Chir.  Militaire,  t.  2,  p.  226.) 

This  observation  about  the  exemption  of  the  Egyp- 
tian dogs  from  rabies  is  very  ancient,  having  been  made 
!iy  Prosper  Alpinus. — {Rer.  JEgyptiarum,  lib.  4,  cap.  8.) 
According  to  Barrow,  the  dogs  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  Caffraria,  very  rarely  go 
mad. — (Travels  into  the  Interior  of  .Africa.)  Several 
p.uthors  assert  that  rabies  never  occurs  in  South  Ame- 
rica.— {Bibl.  RaisomiSe,  1750.  Van  Swieten,  Comment, 
in  ^pkor.  1129.  Portal,  <^-c.)  L.  Valentin  declares, 
that  it  is  exceedingly  rare  in  the  warm  regions  of 
America,  but  common  in  the  northern  part  of  that 
continent.— (.7<9Mr«.  Gdn.  de  Mid.  t.  30.)  \n.  Thomas, 
who  resided  a  good  while  in  the  West  Indies,  never 
saw  nor  heard  of  a  case  of  rabies  there  {Practice  of 
Physic) ;  and  Dr.  B.  Moseley  states,  that  the  disorder 
was  not  known  in  those  islands  down  to  1783.  On  the 
other  hand,  me  disease  sometimes  happens  in  the  East 
Indies,  though  not  with  such  frequency  as  at  all  to 
justify  the  doctrine  about  heat  being  the  cause  of  its 
production.  The  silence  of  Hippocrates  proves,  that 
in  his  days  hydrophobia  must  have  been  very  rare  in 
Greece;  and,  as  the  disorder  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures,  an  inference  may  be  made,  that  it  could  not 
be  80  common  in  the  hot  tracts  of  the  globe,  inhabited 
by  the  Hebrews,  as  in  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe 
and  America. 

Neither  can  the  sentiment  be  received  as  correct,  that 
rabies  is  more  frequent  in  the  north  than  in  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  Europe ;  for  De  la  Fontaine  particu- 
larly notices  how  extremely  rare  it  is  in  Poland. — 
{Chir.  Mid.  Mhandl.  Brcslau,  1792.)  The  disease  is 
reported  to  be  very  common  in  Prussian  Lithuania; 
but  mad  Anas  are  seldom  or  never  heard  of  at  Arch- 
angel, Tobolsk,  or  in  the  country  north  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

In  Mr.  Meynell's  account,  which  was  communicated 
to  him  by  a  physician,  it  is  asserted,  that  the  complaint 
never  arises  from  hot  weather,  nor  [)Utrid  provisions, 
nor  from  any  cause  except  the  bite  ;  for,  however  dogs 
have  been  confined,  however  fed,  or  whatever  may 
have  been  the  heat  of  the  season,  the  disorder  never 
commenced  without  a  poFsibility  of  tracing  if  to  the 
preceding  cause,  nor  was  it  ever  introduced  into  the 
kennel,  except  by  the  t  ile  of  a  mad  dog.  (See  art. 
Dog,  in  Rees^s  Cycloptriia.) 

Dr.  Gillman  en'deavoira  to  prove,  that  the  disease 
In  dogs  is  probably  exc  led  independently  of  particular 
climates,  of  putrid  aliment,  of  deficiency  of  water,  of 


want  of  perspiration,  or  of  the  worm  under  the  tongue, 
to  which  causes  it  has  been  at  different  times  ascribed  ; 
and  he  expresses  his  belief,  that  it  originates  some- 
what like  typhus  in  the  human  subject,  and  is  not  al- 
ways produced  by  inoculation,  or  by  means  of  a  bite. 
He  thinks,  that  it  may  be  occasionally  brought  on  by 
the  confinement  of  dogs,  without  exercise,  in  close  and 
filthy  kennels  ;  and  that  the  success  of  Mr.  Trevalyan, 
as  related  by  Dr.  Bardsiey,  in  clearing  his  kennel  of 
the  disease,  by  changing  even  the  pavement,  after 
other  means  of  purification  liad  failed,  affords  pre- 
sumptive evidence  in  Aivour  of  the  opinion  ;  and,  con- 
sequently, this  author  thinks,  that  the  method  of  qua- 
rantine, adopted  by  Mr.  Meynell,  and  reconnnended  by 
Dr.  Bardsley,  on  thesup[)Osition  that  the  disease  origi- 
nates exclusively  from  contagion,  will  not  be  a  suffi- 
cient preventive  alone :  and  he  infers,  from  simie 
facts  reported  by  Mr.  Daniel,  that  the  poison  some- 
times lies  dormant  in  dogs,  four,  five,  and  six  months  ; 
and,  consequently,  that  the  period  of  two  months  is 
not  a  sufiicient  quarantine.— (See  Gillman's  Diss,  on 
the  Bite  of  a  Rabid  Jlnimal.) 

[n  opposition,  however,  to  some  of  the  sentiments 
contained  in  the  foregoing  passage,  it  should  be  known, 
that  Dupuytren,  Magendie,  and  Bieschet  have  pur- 
posely kept  many  dogs  for  a  long  time  in  the  most 
disgusting  state  of  uncleanliness,  let  them  even  die  in 
this  condition  for  want  of  food  and  water,  or  even 
devour  each  otlier,  yet  without  exciting  rabies.— 
{Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid.  t.  47,  ;;.  53.)  Yet  Professor 
Rossi,  of  Turin,  is  said  to  have  produced  tills,  or  some 
similar  disease,  in  cats,  by  keeping  them  bhut  up  in  a 
room.— (^W^m.  de  I'Acad.  Imp.  de  Turin,  1805  o  1808, 
p.  93.  dc  la  J^otice  des  Travanx.)  On  the  whole,  I  con 
sider  it  well  proved,  that  neither  long  thirst,  bun 
ger,  eating  putrid  flesh,  nor  filth,  will  occasion  the 
disease  in  the  canine  race.  At  Aleppo,  where  these 
animals  perish  in  great  numbers  from  want  of  food 
and  water,  and  the  heat  of  the  climate,  the  distemper 
is  said  to  be  unknown.  Nor  is  rabies  found  to  attack 
dogs  and  cats  with  particular  frequency  during,  the 
copulating  season,  and,  therefore,  the  oestrus  veneris 
cannot  be  admitted  to  have  any  share  in  its  production, 
as  some  writers  have  been  disposed  to  believe. — (See 
JJtct.  des  Scicjices  Mid.  t.  47,  p.  55.) 

Although  most  writers  believe  in  the  reality  of  a 
poison,  or  specific  infectious  principle,  in  cases  of  ra- 
bies, the  fact  has  been  questioned,  or  absolutely  re- 
jected by  others.  Bosquillon  considered  the  disease 
always  as  the  effect  of  fear,  or  an  impression  upon  the 
imagination.  This  view  of  the  matter  is  far  from 
being  new,  and  has  been  ably  refuted  by  many  authors, 
and  especially  by  M.  Desault,  of  Bourdeaux,  who  re- 
marks, that  horses,  asses,  and  mules,  quibus  non  est 
intcllcctus,  had  died  rabid  the  very  year  in  which  he 
wrote;  and  it  is  observed  by  Dr.  J.  Vaughan,  that  an 
infant  in  the  cradle  is  sometimes  attacked,  while  many 
timorous  children  escape. 

Another  notion  has  partially  prevailed,  that  rabiesdoes 
not  depend  upon  any  virus,  but  upon  the  continuance 
of  an  irritation  in  the  bitten  parts,  affecting  the  whole 
nervous  system. — {Pcrcival ;  .1.  Mease  ;  Girard  ;  ^c.) 
But  this  doctrine  confounds  rabies  and  tetanus  to- 
gether, and  can  only  apply  to  the  symptomatic  non- 
infectious hydrophobia  from  an  ordinary  wound  or 
laceration. 

The  facts,  in  proof  of  the  reality  of  a  peculiar  infec- 
tious princifile  in  cases  ot  rabies,  are  too  numerous  to 
leave  any  doubt  upon  the  subject.  Tweiuy-three  in- 
dividuals were  bit  one  morning  by  a  female  wolf,  of 
whom  thirteen  died  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
besides  several  cows,  which  had  been  injured  by  the 
same  cinimal.  How  could  all  these  unfortunate  per- 
sons have  had  similar  symptoms,  and  especially  a  hor- 
ror of  fluids,  had  they  not  been  all  under  the  influence 
of  some  cause,  besides  the  bites?  The  patients  who 
died  were  bit  on  the  naked  skin  ;  while  in  the  others, 
who  escaped  infection,  the  bites  liappened  throiigli 
their  clothes,  which  no  doubt  intercepted  tine  saliva 
liie  vehicle  of  the  vims.  In  the  essay  by  I.e  Rnnx, 
mention  is  made  of  iliree  per.^ons,  Itit  by  a  rtibid  woll 
near  Autun,  in  July,  1781,  and,  notwithstaiidinff  mer- 
curial frictions,  lh?y  all  died  of  hydrophobia.  ^^I"  •**" 
other  individuals  bit  by  a  wolf,  nine  difd  ''fMtlrt.— 
{Rey,  Mim.  de  U  ^.::.  Rcyal'  dr  Mid.  p.  147.)  Twen- 
ty-four persons  were  injured  in  the  siuiie  manner  near 
liocJielle,  and  cislilccn  of  them  pvrhlmi.—(.indrv 
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JReeherches  sur  le  Rage,  ed.  3,  p.  106.,  On  the  27tli 
January,  1780,  filteeii  individuals  wei'?  bit  by  a  mad 
dog,  and  attended  at  Seulis  by  the  ccmniissjoneis  of 
UieFrencli  iloyal  Society  oCPliysic  :  ten  had  received 
the  bites  on  the  naked  flesli,  and  five  through  tlieir 
clothes.  Of  t!ie  first  ten,  only  five  iost their  lives,  three 
of  them  dying  of  decided  rabies  between  the  27tli  of 
February  and  the  M  of  April ;  and  the  other  two  be- 
tween llie  29th  of  February  and  the  18th  of  March. 
Unless  the  opinion  be  adopted,  that  the  disease  is 
caused  by  an  infectious  principle,  a  sort  of  inoculation, 
it  would  be  impossible  rationally  to  explain  the  cause 
of  so  many  deaths  from  the  bites  of  rabid  animals.  If 
the  idea,  that  rabies  originates  from  fear,  or  nervous 
irritation,  were  true,  how  could  we  account  for  there 
being  such  a  diflTerence  between  the  usual  consequences 
of  the  bile  of  a  healthy  dog,  and  those  of  the  bite  of 
one  affected  with  rabies?  Healthy  dogs  are  inces- 
santly quarrelling,  and  biting  each  other  in  the  streets, 
yet  their  wounds  are  not  followed  by  rabies  ;  and,  as 
a  modern  author  remarks,  if  hydrophobia  were  refer- 
able to  nervous  irritation  derived  from  the  wounded 
part,  how  does  it  happen,  that,  among  the  thousands 
of  wounded  after  a  great  battle,  hydrophobia  is  not 
seen  instead  of  tetanus? — {Diet,  des  iSdences  Med. 
t.  47,  J).  CI.)  But  if  it  were  yet  possible  to  entertain  a 
doubt  of  an  infectious  principle  in  hydrophobia,  this 
possibility  would  be  removed  by  the  reflection,  that 
the  disease  may  be  communicated  to  healthy  animals 
by  inoculating  them  with  the  saliva  of  certain  other 
rabid  animals.  In  fact,  as  I  have  stated,  the  bites  of 
such  animals  are  in  every  point  of  view  only  an  inocu- 
lation ;  and  the  same  remark  may  be  extended  to  tlie 
numerous  instances  on  record,  in  which  the  disease 
arose  in  the  human  subject,  as  a  consequence  of  a  rabid 
dog  or  cat  (not  suspected  to  be  in  this  state  at  the  time) 
having  been  played  with,  fondled,  or  suffered  to  lick 
the  naked  skin,  in  which  there  was  at  tlie  moment 
some  slight  scratch,  entirely  overlooked. 

Many  of  the  ancient  writers  not  only  believed  in  the 
hydrophobic  virus,  or  infectious  principle,  but  even  in 
its  diffusion  through  the  blood,  flesh,  and  secretions  in 
general ;  and  this  iiypothesis  was  professed  by  Boer- 
haave,  Van  Swieten,Sauvages,  F.  Hoffman,  &,c. ;  but, 
in  proportion  as  the  humoral  pathology  lost  ground, 
the  foregoing  idea  was  abandoned,  and  the  opinion 
adopted,  that  the  infection  is  confined  to  the  saliva, 
and  wounded  part,  in  which  it  lias  been  inserted. 

The  tales  of  some  old  authors  would  lead  one  to 
think,  that  hydrophobia  may  be  communicated  by  eat- 
ing the  flesh  of  a  rabid  animal.— (Ferne/*Ms,  De  Obs. 
Rer,  Caus.  et  Morb.  Epidem.  lib.  2,  cap.  14 ;  Sckevck- 
ius  Mavgetus,  ^-c.)  But  respecting  these  accouius,  it 
is  remarked,  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  much  confi- 
dence; for  it  is  certain  that  rabies  never  begins,  as  is 
stated  with  regard  to  some  of  the  cases  in  question,  a 
few  hours  afler  the  application  of  its  cause,  and  its 
early  stage  is  never  characterized  by  any  fury,  or  dis- 
position to  bite.  And,  besides,  how  can  such  relations 
be  reconciled  with  the  practice  of  the  ancients,  who, 
according  to  Pliny,  employed  the  liver  of  the  mad  dog, 
or  wolf,  as  a  remedy  ?  Palmarius  also  fed  his  ratients 
for  three  days  with  the  dried  blood  of  the  rabid  ani- 
mal.—(JUdm.  de  la  Soc.  de  Mid.  p.  136  ;  ct  le  JV«.  178.) 
The  flesh  of  a  bullock,  which  had  been  bit  by  a  mad 
doe,  and  afterward  died  rabid,  was  sold  to  the  inhabit- 
a.nls  of  Medola  near  Mantua,  yet  none  of  them 
were  attacked  with  hydrophobia,— (j3nrfry,  Recherchcs 
sur  la  Rage,  <J-c.  p.  30.)  Dr.  Le  Camus  informed  Lar- 
rey,  that  he  had  eaten  the  flesh  of  animals,  which  died 
rabid,  but  he  suffered  no  inconvenience  from  the  expe- 
riment. And  it  is  stated  in  the  letter  of  Dr.  L.  Valen- 
tin, that  certain  negroesin  the  United  Statesof  America 
had  no  illness  from  eating  the  flesh  of  pigs  wJiich  had 
died  of  rabies.— (Jowr/i.  Gen.  de  Mid.  t.  30,  p.  417.)  As 
for  the  question,  whether  the  blood  is  infected  ?  it  is  ge- 
nerally considered  to  be  settled  in  the  negative,  nntwiih- 
6tnndin!r  the  account  given  by  L^mery  of  a  dog,  which 
was  attacked  with  rabies,  ns  is  said," from  lapping  the 
blood  of  a  hydrophobic  patient,  who  had  been  bled.— 
{Hist,  de  I'Jicad.  Royale  des  Sciatces,  1707,  p.  25.) 
Dupuytren,  Breschet,  and  Mapendie  were  never  able 
to  conintunicate  rabies  by  rubbing  wounds  with  hldod 
taken  from  mad  dogs;  and  they  even  several  times  in- 
jec'.ed  such  blood  irio  the  veins  of  other  healthy  dogs, 
yet  none  of  these  latter  animals  were  attarkrd  wiih 
rabies,  though  they  were  keot  fur  a  sufficient  length  of 
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time  to  leave  no  doubt  ipon  the  subject.— (See  Diet. 
dfs  Sciences  Mid.  t.  47,  p.  63.) 

A  point  of  greater  practical  interest  than  the  former 
is,  whether  the  drinking  of  the  milk  of  an  aidnial,  la- 
bouring under  rabies,  is  attended  with  any  risk  of  com' 
niunicating  the  disease  7  It  is  asserted  by  Tima;us, 
that  a  peasant,  his  v\  il'e,  children,  and  several  otlieir 
persons,  were  seized  with  hydrophobia,  in  consequence 
of  diinking  tlie  milk  of  a  rabid  cow  ;  and  that  the  hu8> 
band  and  eldestchild  were  saved  by  medical  treatment; 
but  that  the  wile  and  four  of  the  children  died.  It ' 
farther  stated,  that  three  or  (bur  months  afterward, 
the  maid  and  a  neighbour,  who  had  partaken  of  the 
milk  of  the  same  cow,  also  diedof  hydrophobia.— (CtfUff. 
7,  obs.  33.)  In  opposition  to  this  account,  however, 
several  facts,  reported  by  other  writers  of  greater  cre- 
dit, tend  to  prove,  that  hydiopliobia  cannot  be  commu- 
nicated by  the  milk  of  a  rabid  animal. — {J^"ova  Acta 
J\rat.  Cur.  vol.  1,  obs.  55;  Baudot,  in  Mini,  du  la  Soc, 
Royale  de  Med.  an.  1782  et  83,  t.  2,  p.  91.) 

The  cases  reported  by  F.  Hoffman  and  Cbabert| 
with  the  view  of  proving  the  possibility  of  infection 
through  the  medium  of  the  semen,  are  of  no  weighty 
because,  on  a  critical  examination  of  them,  it  will  be 
found,  that  the  infection  of  the  women  is  slated  to 
have  taken  place  very  soon  after  I'iieir  husbands  had 
been  bit,  which  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  esta- 
blished character  of  the  disease,  as  it  never  commences, 
and  of  course  caimoi  be  propagated  in  any  maimeiv 
soon  after  the  receipt  of  the  bite.  Besides,  tiiese  iiis- 
tories  are  refuted  by  others  of  greater  accuracy.— (See 
Baudot,  in  Mini,  de  la  Soc.  Royale  de  Mid.  an,  1782, 
<S-c.  p.  92.  Rivallier,  vol.  cit.  p.  136.  211.  Boutetlle, 
p.  237.  Boissiire,  in  Juvrv.  Gin.  de  Mid.  1. 17,  p.  296.) 

Neither  can  hydrophobia  be  imparted  by  the  breath, 
notwithstanding  tlie  statements  of  Cselius  Aurelianus, 
and  some  other  old  writers.  A  nuise,  mentioned  by. 
Dr.  J.  Vaughan,  repeatedly  kissed  a  hydrophobic  in-' 
fant,  which  she  liad  suckled,  and  exposed  heiself  inces- 
santly to  its  breath,  but  without  the  least  ill  effects. 
The  fear  which  has  also  been  entertained,  of  the  dis- 
order being  receivable  from  the  application  of  the 
patient's  perspiration  to  the  ekin,  is  not  founded  upon 
any  authentic  facts. 

Does  the  infectious  principle  of  rabies  reside  in  the 
salivary  secretion,  or  in  the  mucus  of  the  trachea  and 
bronchisB?  The  common  belief  is,  that,  in  hydropho* 
bia,  the  salivary  glands  ate  considerably  affected.  But, 
it  has  been  remarked  by  a  modern  writer,  that  if  these 
glands  exhibit  no  morbid  alteration  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  disorder;  if  they  are  found  healthy  after 
death;  if  the  air- passages  are  the  seat  of  inflamma- 
tion ;  if  the  saliva  does  not  constitute  the  frothy  slaver 
about  the  lips ;  and  if  such  slaver,  wherewith  the 
disease  may  be  communicated  by  inoculation,  is  de- 
rived fiom  the  inflamed  windpipe  and  bronchis,  and 
consists  of  mucus  converted  into  a  kind  of  foam  by 
the  convulsive  manner  in  which  the  patient  breaihes , 
there  is  some  reason  for  questioning  whether  the  sa- 
liva, strictly  so  called,  undergoes  the  alteration  gene- 
rally supposed. — (See  Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid.  t.  47, 
;;.  66.)  However,  this  writer  is  not  exactly  correct, 
when  he  describes  the  frothy  secretion  about  the  mouth, 
as  being  altogetner  composed  of  mucus  from  the  tra- 
chea, since  a  great  part  of  it  is  unquestionably  true 
saliva  and  mucus  secreted  in  the  fauces  and  mouth. 
In  the  Btoniachsof  dogs,  which  died  rabid.  Dr.  Gillman 
constantly  observed  traces  of  inflammation,  and  he 
once  tried  to  communicate  the  disease  to  two  rabbits, 
by  inoculating  them  with  matter  taken  from  [lustules 
found  in  the  stomach  of  a  rabid  dog  ;  but  no  infection 
took  place.— (Oh  the  Bite  of  a  Rabid. 'Inimal,  p.  32.) 

According  to  professor  Rossi  of  'J'urin,  the  nerves 
"  before  they  grew  cold,  participated  with  the  saliva 
in  the  property  of  conununicating  rabies.'*  He  asserts, 
that  he  once  imparted  the  disea.<:e  by  inserting  in  a 
wound  a  bit  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  Immediiitely  after  it 
had  been  taken  from  a  living  rabid  cal.— (See  Mim.de 
i.^r.ad.  Imp.  de  Turin,  Sciivcrs,  Phys.  et  Mai/iim.  de 
1805  a  1808,  part  93,  de  la  Notice  des  Ih-avavx.) 

Aller  all  which  has  been  stated  concerning  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  infections  principle  of  hydropholiia  beitig 
more  or  less  diffused  thmugh  the  solids  and  fluids  of  n 
rabid  animal,  and  not  being  restricted  to  the  t^nliva, 
perhaps  the  nafest  conclusion  to  be  mad«  is,  not  to 
reject  the  opinion  altogether,  but  to  consider  it  as  at 
present  requiring  farther  proof.    And  from  observa' 
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lions  of  whal  happens  Jn  the  human  subject,  the  same 
inferences  should  not  always  be  drawn,  as  from  expe- 
riments on  animals,  wliiclj  are  liable  lo  be  attacked 
Willi  gponianeous  rabies  of  a  decidedly  inteciious 
Charac/.er.— (See  Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid.  t.  \l,p.  67  ) 

AlUioiigli  many  teases  are  lo  be  met  wiili  in  the 
recoids  ol  medicine  and  surgery,  tending  to  convey  an 
idea  ihat  the  mere  applicaiion  of  the  saliva  of  a  rabid 
aniuiitl  lo  the  sound  entire  skin  of  Ihe  liuman  subject, 
may  give  rise  to  hydrophobia,  llie  assertion  is  contrary 
to  general  experience,  and  liable  to  a  reflection  wliicli 
must  overturn  the  hy|i<)i!iet.is;  viz.  the  slighlest  piick, 
scratch,  abrasion,  or  broken  pimple  on  the  surface  of 
Ihe  body,  such  as  would  not  be  likely  in  many  in- 
■tances  to  excile  notice,  may  render  tlie  application  of 
U)e  saliva  to  liie  iiart  a  positive  inoculation. 

Instances  aie  also  reported,  the  tenour  of  which  is  to 
prove,  that  the  hydrophobic  virus  may  take  effect 
through  a  sound  mucous  mcmbianc. — {PalmariuSyde 
Morbis  Coutag. ;  Portal,  Obs.  sur  la  Jluffc,  p. 121  ; 
Matthicu  in  Mini,  de  la  Soc.  Royalc  dc  Mid.  p.  310, 
^c.)  Out  that  this  dues  not  happen  in  the  human  sub- 
ject is  tolerably  vveil  proved  by  the  consideratiim,  thai 
formerly  a  class  of  men  mide  it  their  business  lo  suck 
ihe  wounds  caused  by  the  bites  of  rabid  animals;  yet 
noneofihem  contracted  hydrophobia  from  this  bold 
eniploymen!.— (^fS(7M///o«,  Mini,  de  la  Soc.  d' E inula 
Hon,  t.  5,  p.  1.)  'J'he  example  of  the  nurse,  who  re- 
peatedly kissed  a  child  without  the  least  ill  effect, 
wliile  it  was  dying  of  rabies,  as  recorded  by  Dr.  J. 
Vaughan,  has  been  already  noticed.  However,  if 
hydrophobia  were  apparency  to  arise  in  any  rare  in- 
stance from  the  application  of  the  slaver  of  a  rabid 
animal  to  the  inside  of  the  lips,  no  positive  inference 
couJd  be  drawn  Irom  the  fact,  unless  the  means  were 
also  possessed  of  asceriaining  that  there  were  no  slight 
abrasion  about  the  gums,  or  within  llie  mouth,  pre- 
viously to  such  application. 

For  the  hydrophobic  virus  to  take  effect,  therefore, 
it  is  generally,  if  nol  always  necessary,  that  the  infec- 
tious saliva  be  either  applied  lo  an  abraded,  wounded, 
or  ulcerated  surface.  In  the  case  of  a  bite,  the  teeth 
are  the  envenomed  weapons,  which  at  once  cause  the 
solution  of  continuity,  and  deposite  the  infection  in  the 
part.  But  the  nieie  abrasion  of  the  cuticle,  and  the 
application  of  the  infectious  saliva  to  the  denuded 
cutis,  will  ollen  suffice  for  the  future  production  of  the 
disease.  As  the  mode  of  c(unmunication,  therefore, 
is  a  true  inoculation,  it  follows,  that  the  daiifjer  must 
depend  very  much  upon  the  quantity  of  infectious 
matter  conveyed  inio,  or  applied  to  the  part,  the  crtec- 
tual  manner'in  which  the  saliva  is  lodged  in  the  flesh, 
the  extent  and  number  of  the  wounds,  and  particularly 
the  circumstance  of  the  teeth  of  the  rabid  animal 
having  passed  through  no  clothes,  by  which  the  saliva 
might  |)ossibly  be  effectually  p.-evented  from  entering 
the  wound  at  all.  Hence,  bites  on  the  hands  and  face 
are  well  known  to  be  of  Ihe  most  dangerous  descrip- 
tion, especially  those  <m  the  face,  Ihc  hands  being 
sometimes  protected  with  gloves. 

From  what  has  been  observed,  however,  it  is  not  to 
be  concluded  that  the  disease  always  follows,  even 
when  the  animal  which  inflicts  the  bite  is  decidedly 
rabid,  and  some  of  its  saliva  is  actually  apjilied  to  the 
Avounded  or  abraded  parts.  On  Ihe  contrary,  experience 
fully  proves,  ihat  out  of  the  great  number  of  individu- 
als often  bit  by  the  same  mad  dog,  and  to  whom  no 
effectual  prophylactic  measure  is  extended,  only  a 
greater  or  less  number  arc  afterward  attacked  willi 
hydrophobia.  When  this  difference  in  the  fate  of  the 
individuals  cannot  be  cxplaiinul  by  the  intervention 
of  their  clothtH,  the  thickness  of  the  cuticle  at  the  in- 
jured part,  ll:e  small  size  and  superticial  nature  of  the 
bite,  the  ablution  of  the  pari,  or  some  other  mode  in 
which  any  actual  inoculation  may  have  been  rendered 
ineffectual,  it  can  only  be  referred  to  some  unknown 
peculiaiiliis  or  differences  in  the  constitutioim  of  Ihe 
several  individuals,  'i'he  latter  conjecture  seems  more 
probable  wlieii  the  fact  is  recollected  that  smne  ani- 
mals are  more  8usc«'plible  of  rabies  than  others,  and 
sonif!  ap|K;ar  to  retiist  the  inCeciion  aliogetlier. 

Dofjs  are  more  niiscepiible  of  the  iniection  than  the 
human  Bpecii*<.  Four  men  and  twi-lve  dogs  were  hit 
by  the  same  mad  dog,  unii  every  one  of  the  dogs  died 
of  the  dis«!ase,  wliiie  all  the  four  men  e<:cuped,  though 
they  n>cd  iu»  oilier  means  of  preveniion  but  such  aij 
we  see  every  /uy  fail.    Tliere  i*  also  an  iustunce  of 


twenty  persons  being  bit  by  the  same  mad  dog,  of  whom 
only  one  had  the  disease. 

Dr.  Heysham  has  defined  hydrophobia  to  be  an  aver- 
sion and  horror  at  liquids,  exciting  a  painful  convulsion 
of  the  pharynx,  and  occurring  at  an  indeterminate 
period  afler  the  canine  virus  has  been  received  into 
the  system.  Dr.  Cullen  places  it  in  the  class  nevroscs, 
and  order  spasmi,  and  defines  it,  a  loalliing  and  great 
dread  of  drinking  any  liquids,  from  their  creating  a 
painful  convulsion  of  the  pharynx,  occasioned  most 
commonly  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  animal.  Others  Iiave 
suL'gesled  the  following  definition  as  more  complete: 
melancholy,  dread  of  cold  air,  of  any  thing  shining, 
and  particularly  of  water ;  often  ari.sing  from  the  bite 
of  a  mad  aniKial— (Parr's  Med.  Did.)  However, 
the  latter  definition  is,  perhaps,  equally  objecDionable, 
because  tnere  is  not  invariably  a  dread  of  shining 
bodies.— (See  Dr.  Powell's  Case,  p.  8.)  While  some 
authors  represent  it  as  a  nervous  disorder,  others, 
among  whom  is  Boerhaave,  consider  it  as  one  of  an 
inflammatory  nature.  In  many  systems  of  surgery, 
hydrophobia  is  treated  of  wilh  poisoned  wounds,  of 
one  .species  of  which  it  is  strictly  the  effect. 

With  regard  to  the  symiitoms  of  hydrophobia,  they 
are  generally  tardy  in  making  their  appearance,  a  con- 
siderable, but  a  very  variable,  space  of  time  usually 
cla[)sing  between  their  commencement  and  the  receipt 
of  the  bite.  Out  of  a  table  of  131  cases,  none  of  the 
patients  became  ill  before  the  eleventh  day  after  the 
bite,  and  only  three  before  the  eighteenth.  It  is  pre- 
tended by  Pouleau,  that  one  patient  was  bit  by  a  dog 
in  the  morning,  and  was  attacked  with  hydrophobia  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  But  as  this  account 
was  communicated  to  the  author  a  long  time  after  the 
occurrence,  and  not  by  a  medical  man,  it  deserves 
little  confidence.  Another  case,  adverted  to  by  Mead,  is 
deprived  of  all  its  importance  by  the  same  consider 
ation.  These  examples,  as  well  as  another  reported 
by  Astruc,  in  which  the  patient  is  said  to  have  had 
hydrophobia  in  less  than  three  days,  after  being 
wounded  on  the  temples,  can  at  most  be  regarded  only 
as  specimens  of  symptomatic  hydrophobia.— (D/cf.  des 
Scie7ices  Mid.  t.  47,  p.  74.)  'I'here  appears  to  be  no 
determinate  period  at  which  the  disorder  makes  its 
attack  after  the  bite;  but  it  is  calculated,  that  the 
symptoms  most  frequently  commence  between  the 
thirtieth  and  fortieth  days,  and  that  after  this  time  the 
chances  of  escape  increase.  Of  fifteen  patients,  whose 
cases  Trolliet  was  acquainted  wilh,  seven  were  at- 
tacked between  the  fourteenth  and  thirtieth  days;  five 
between  the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  ;  two  a  little  beyond 
the  latter  period;  and  one  after  fourteen  weeks.  In 
May,  1784,  seventeen  persons  were  bit  by  a  rabid 
woif  near  Brive,  of  whom  ten  were  afterward  at- 
tacked with  hydrophobia;  viz.  one  on  the  fifteenth 
day  after  the  bite;  one  on  the  eighteenth  ;  one  on  the 
ninteenth ;  one  on  the  twenty-eighth  ;  one  on  the 
thirtieth;  one  on  the  thirty-third;  one  on  the  thirty- 
fifth;  one  on  the  forty-fourth  ;  one  on  the  fifty-second  ; 
and  the  last  on  the  sixty-eighth  day.— {Hist,  de  la 
Soc.  Royale  de  Mid.  p.  209.)  Fothergill  and  Moseiey 
mention  cases  in  which  the  disease  began  four  months 
after  the  bite;  and  M.  Matthey  of  Geneva  details  an 
instance  in  which  the  interval  was  117  days. — {.Journ. 
Gin.  t.  54,  p.  275.)  Haguenoi  knew  of  a  case  in 
which  the  interval,  between  the  bite  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  illness,  was  five  months. — (Portal,  p.  183.) 
Dr.  J.  Vaughan  mentions  an  interval  of  nine  months; 
Mead  of  eleven;  Galen,  Bauhiii,  and  Boissiere,  of  a 
year;  Nourse  of  nineteen  months;  and  R.  Lentilius,  of 
three  years. 

Dr.  Bai  dsley,  of  Manchester,  has  recordcvl  a  ca.so  ii 
which  the  most  careful  inquiries  tended  to  prow, 
that  the  patient  had  never  suffered  the  least  injury  from 
any  animal,  except  the  bite  inflicted  twelve  years  pre- 
viously to  the  commencement  of  the  hydiuphobia,  by 
a  dog  apparently  mad.— (Jl/ew.  of  JAter  and  Phil 
Society  of  Manchester,  vol.  4,  part  ii,  p.  431.) 

A  merchant  of  Montpellier  is  also  stated  to  have  been 
attacked  with  hydrophobia  ten  ycaisaficr  the  biteofa 
rabid  dog,  which  also  bit  the  patient's  brother,  who 


died  hy.lropliobicon  the  fortieth  day  after  ilie accident 
—(See  J?ict.  des  Sciences  Mid.  t.  47,  p.  75 )  H.-ic  maj 
also  be  found  references  to  rases,  in  which  tbe  iiitci  vui 
ifl  alleged  to  have  been  eighteen,  twciiiy,  ""•'  even 
irty  years.  It  Is  certainly  difl^ciill  to  """5",,*"' 
edit-to  these  very  late  periods  of  attack.  Dr.  J.  Hun* 
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ter  considers  seventeen  months,  and  Dr.  Hamilton 
nineteen,  the  longest  interval  deserving  helief.— (On 
Budrophobia,  vol.  1,  p.  113.)  Exposure  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  violent  emotions  of  the  mind,  and  fear,  are 
believed  to  have  considerable  influence  in  accelerating 
the  commencement  of  the  symptoms.  That  mental 
alartn  is  alsoof  itself  sometimes  capable  of  bringing  on 
a  simple  hydrophobia,  totally  unconnected  with  infec- 
tion, is  incontestable;  a  case  which  has  not  always 
been  duly  dis^criminated.  A  most  convincing  proof  of 
this  (act  is  recorded  by  Barbantini,inthe  Italian  Journ. 
of  Physic,  Chemistry,  Src  for  January  and  February, 
3817.  A  young  man  was  bit  by  a  dog  which  he  fancied 
was  mad,  and  on  tlie  fifth  day  he  evinced  sympKmis 
of  hydrophobia,  of  wliich  he  was  nearly  dying,  when 
the  d()g  vvliich  had  bit  him  was  shown  to  him  perfectly 
well,  and  the  intelligence  tranquillized  him  so  effectu 
ally,  that  he  was  quite  well  four  days  afterward.  Mr. 
John  Hunter  is  said  to  have  mentioned  in  his  lectures 
a  very  similar  case,  in  which  he  believed  tlie  patient 
would  certainly  have  died,  if  the  dog,  wliich  inflicted 
the  bite,  had  not  been  found  and  shown  to  the  patient 
perfectly  well. — (See  Journ.  Gey.  de  Mid.  t.  41,  p. 
215  )  It  is  to  the  effects  of  terror  that  several  modern 
writers  are  disposed  to  refer  the  instances  of  very 
late  attacks  of  liydrophobic  symptoms  after  the  period 
when  the  patients  were  bitten;  though,  unless  the  in- 
tellects be  changed  in  the  mean  time  by  other  causes, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  why  the  alarm  should  not 
have  the  greatest  effect  earlier,  while  the  impression 
of  the  danger  is  undiminished  by  time.  The  idea,  that 
the  symptoms  begin  sooner  after  the  bite  of  a  wolf 
than  that  of  a  dog,  is  not  adopted  by  a  writer  who  has 
taken  great  pains  to  collect  information  on  the  present 
interesting  disorder. — (See  IJict.  Ues  Scicncrs  Jilid.  t. 
Al,  p.  11.) 

Cullen  has  divided  the  disease  into  two  stages,  the 
hydriipliobia  simplex  &nA  rabiosa;  or  the  mtlanckoly 
and  raving  stages  of  some  other  writers.  But  as  the 
early  stage  is  frequently  unattended  with  any  thing 
like  melancholy,  it  is  best  merely  to  adopt  the  distinc 
tion  of  the  first  and  second  stages ;  one  com|)rehending 
the  effects  of  the  disorder  previously  to  the  occurrence 
of  a  dread  or  decided  aversion  of  liquids;  the  other, 
tlie  subsequent  changes.  The  wound,  if  treated  l)y 
common  methods,  usually  heals  up  at  first  in  a  favour- 
ab  e  manner.  At  some  indefinite  period,  and,  occa 
sicnally,  long  afler  the  bitten  part  seems  quite  well,  a 
elight  pain  begins  to  be  felt  in  it,  or  the  neighbouring 
parts,  now  and  then  attended  with  itching,  but  gene- 
rally resembling  a  rheumatic  pain.  If  the  bite  took 
place  on  the  finger,  the  pain  successively  extends  from 
the  hand  to  the  forearm,  arm,  and  shoulder,  without 
any  redness  or  swelling  in  these  parts,  or  any  increase 
of  suffering  from  pressure  or  motion  of  the  limb.  In  a 
great  number  of  instances  the  trapezius  muscle,  and 
the  neck  on  the  same  side  as  the  bite,  are  the  points  to 
which  the  pain  [trincipally  shoots.  The  cicatrix,  in  the 
mean  wlriie,  begins  to  swell,  inflames,  and  olYen  festers 
and  dischaiges  an  ichorous  matter.  These  uneasy, 
painful  sensations  recur  from  time  to  time,  and  usually 
precede  any  dread  of  water  several  days ;  and  they  are 
a  just  reason  for  ap[irehension.  Sometimes  pains  of  a 
more  flying,  convulsive  kind,  are  felt  in  various  parts 
of  the  body.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  patient 
complains  of  the  pain  shooting  from  the  situation  of 
the  bite  towards  the  region  of  the  heart.  Sometimes, 
instead  of  pain,  there  is  rather  a  feeling  of  heat,  a  kind 
of  tingling,  or  even  a  sensation  of  cold  extending  up  to 
the  chest  and  throat.  Occasionally  no  local  symptoms 
take  place;  thus  Sabatier,  in  giving  account  if  several 
cases,  remarks  it  as  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  bitten 
parts  did  not  become  painful  previously  to  the  acces- 
■ion  of  the  fatal  symptoms:  nor  did  any  swelling  or 
feslerifig  occur. — (See  Miim.  de  VInstitut.  J^ationnl,  t. 
2,p.  249,  <J-c.) 

Dr.  Marcet  particularly  observed,  that  the  pain  fol- 
lows the  course  of  the  nerves,  rather  than  that  of  the 
absorbents.  In  the  case  which  he  has  related,  as  well 
as  in  one  of  the  cases  detailed  by  Dr.  Babington,  there 
was  pain  m  the  arm  and  shdulder,  but  without  any 
affwiion  of  the  axillary  glands;  and  in  another  case 
(see  Medical  Covnniniicationf,  vol.  2),  the  pain,  occa- 
casioned  by  a  bite  in  the  leg,  was  referred  to  the  hip 
and  loins,  without  any  affection  in  the  inguinal  ab- 
■orbents. — {Medicn-Ckir.  Trans,  ml.  1,  p.  J56.)  Of  the 
accuracy  of  the  forego.ing  statement,  by  Dr.  Marcet, 


tliere  is  no  doubt:  the  observation,  howevei,  in  regard 
to  the  irritation  not  aflecting  the  absorbents  was  long 
ago  anticipated  by  several  authors,  who  urged  the 
freedom  of  the  lymphatic  glands  from  disease,  as  aa 
argument  that  the  disorder  did  not  depend  upon  the  a" 
sorption  of  any  virus.  It  is  also  noticed  by  othe: 
who  inclined  to  the  belief  in  the  absorption  of  the 
feclious  principle.  "Resorptionem  virus  ope  systei 
tis  lymphatici  fieri  verisimillimum  videtur;  neq 
tamen  nee  vasa  lymphatica,  nee  glandula)  vicinte 
nmlo  morboso,  vel  tumore  adfici  videntur;  quod  in  al 
resorplionibus  virulentis  fieri  solet." — {Callisen,  Syi 
ChirtirgicE  Hodiernie,  vol.  1,  p.  595.     HafnicB,  1798.) 

Pain  and  heaviness  are  felt  in  the  head.  Somelim€! 
the  headache  is  at  first  very  severe;  sometimes  bu 
slight ;  but  in  the  latter  case,  it  often  becomes  intense 
general,  and  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  pressu 
upon  the  temples.  In  certain  instances,  the  patient^ 
sleep  lasts  a  good  while,  though  disturbed  by  dreaini 
while,  in  other  more  frequent  examples,  he  is  comintl 
ally  restless.  The  intellectual  functions  generally  seen 
increased;  the  memory  stronger ;  the  conception  mot 
ready;  the  imagination  more  fertile ;  and  the  conven 
tion  more  animated.  However,  some  patients  s 
silent  and  dejected,  and  when  questions  are  put 
them,  the  answers  are  short  and  peevish.  But  1 
greater  number  are  active,  lively,  and  talkative, 
the  same  time  the  organs  of  sense  betray  signs  of  ii 
creased  sensibility;  and  the  eyes,  which  are  very  op 
and  bright,  avoid  a  strong  light.  Sometimes  the  pu 
is  found  to  be  considerably  dilated.  Extraordina 
pains  are  felt  about  the  neck,  trunk,  and  limbs.  It 
not  uncommon,  also,  for  the  patient  to  evince  grei 
anxiety,  or  to  fall  into  a  stale  of  dull  despair  and  m 
lancholy.  These  last  symptoms,  of  which  great  noli( 
is  taken  by  writers,  are  particularly  ascribabie  to  t' 
effect  of  fear.  The  disorder  of  the  organs  of  digest! 
is  sometimes  manifested  in  various  ways,  though  it 
far  from  being  so  frequent  and  striking  as  the  affecti 
of  the  head  which  precede  it.  The  disorder  refei 
to  consists  at  first  in  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  vom: 
ing,  and  afterward  constipation,  and  sometimes  col 
In  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  the  pulse  is  general 
somewhat  more  frequent  and  strong  than  in  healll 
and  the  countenance  appears  more  animated. 

The  above  symptoms  precede  the  second  stage, 
that  of  decided  rabies,  only  by  a  few  days,  usually  foi 
or  six,  though  sometimes  but  two  or  three. — (,Dict, 
Sciences  Mid.  t.  47,  p.  78.) 

The  second  stage  of  hydrophobia  commences  wi 
the  first  manifestation  of  the  dread  or  aversion 
liquids.    The  ungovernable  agitation  and  distressi 
sense  of  suflbcation  excited  by  the  sight  of  liquids,  tl 
attempt  to  drink,  or  even  the  mere  idea  of  drinking,  is 
unquestionably  the  most  remarkable  symptom  of  the 
disorder.    The  patient  is  also  frequently  attacked  wi 
the  same  kind  of  commotion  and  suffering  from  oth( 
causes,  such  as  the  least  agitation  of  the  air,  or 
posure  to  a  strong  light.    Indeed,  s»me  patients  are 
much  affected  by  a  blast  of  wind,  that  thev  have  bi 
known  to  endeavour  to  elude  it  by  walking  with  th 
backs  towards  it  (Hist,  de  la  Soc.  Roy.  de  Mid, 
157) ;  while  others  scream  out  whenever  the  windo' 
or  door  of  their  room  is  opened. — {Morgagni,  De  St 
et  Cans.  Morb.  Epi.tt.  8,  JVb.  28.) 

Dr.  Marcet,  in  relating  the  case  of  the  patient  affec 
with  hydrophobia,  observes,  that  "on  our  proposing 
him  to  drink,  he  started  up,  and  recovered  his  breai 
by  a  deep  convulsive  inspiration;  yet  he  expressed 
much  regret  that  he  could  not  drink,  as  he  conceived  it 
would  give  him  great  relief,  his  mouth  being  extremely 
parched  and  clauuny.  On  being  urged  to  try,  how- 
ever, he  took  up  a  cup  of  water  in  one  hand,  and  a 
tea  spoon  in  the  other.  The  thought  of  drinking  out 
of  the  cup  appeared  to  him  intolerable ;  but  he  seemed 
determined  to  drink  with  the  spoon.  With  an  expres- 
sion of  terror,  yet  with  great  resolution,  he  filled  the 
spoon  and  proceeded  to  carry  it  to  his  lips ;  but  before 
it  reached  his  mouth,  his  courage  forsook  him,  and  he 
was  foiced  to  desist.  He  repeatedly  renewed  the 
attempt;  but  with  no  more  success.  His  arm  became 
rigid  and  immoveable  whenever  he  tried  to  raise  it 
towards  his  mouth,  and  he  struggled  in  vain  against  this 
spasmodic  resistance.  At  last,  shutting  his  eyes,  and 
with  a  kind  of  convulsive  effort,  he  suddenly  threw 
into  his  mouth  a  few  drops  of  the  fluid,  which  he 
actually  swallowed.     But  at  the   same   instant  h« 
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fumped  up  from  his  chair,  and  flew  to  the  end  of  the 
Toom  paining  for  breath,  and  in  a  state  of  indescribable 
terror."— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  1 ,  p.  158.)     Even 
the  splashing  or  running  of  any  hquid  causes  a  great 
deal  of  inconvenience.    As  the  system  becomes  more 
and  more  affected,  the  patient  loses  his  sleep  entirely, 
and  has  frequent  and  violent  fits  of  anxiety  and  loud 
screaming  from  slight  causes.    The  woman,  whom 
Dr.  Powell  attended,  was  often  attacked  in  this  way, 
in  consequence  of  so  trivial  a  circumstance  as  a  fly 
settling  on  her  face.    The  noise  of  teacups,  or  the 
nieniion  of  any  sort  of  drink,  greatly  disturbed  her, 
though  she  was  not  at  all  agitated  by  the  sound  of  her 
urine.    The  currents  of  air^entering  her  room,  when- 
ever the  door  opened,  became  very  distressing  to  her, 
and  this  more  and  more  so.    The  pain  in  her  neck 
became  so  great  tliat  she  could  scarcely  bear  it  to  be 
touched  ;  but  she  made  use  of  a  looking-glass  without 
the  inconvenience  which  hydrophobic  patients  usually 
«uffer  from  the  sight  of  shining  bodies.    Dr.  Powell 
states,  that  the  paro.\ysms,  wliich  this  poor  woman 
suffered,  resembled  those  of  hysteria,  and  increased  in 
duration  as  the  disorder  lasted.    "She  described  their 
commencement  to  be  in  the  stomach,  with  a  working 
and   fulness  there;    and    that  a  pricking   substance 
passed  up  into  her  throat  and  choked  her;  she  screamed 
suddenly,  and  grasped  firmly  hold  of  her  attendants, 
as  if  voluntarily ;  and  muscular  convulsions  came  on, 
which  were  sometimes  more,  sonietimes  less,  general 
and  violent.    The  causes  from  which  these  paroxysms 
arose  were  extremely  slight;  the  passage  of  a  fly  near 
her  face,  the  attempt  to  swallow  a  pill,  a  stream  of  air, 
the  sight  of  oil  or  wine,  or  any  other  liquids,  even  the 
Eoiind  of  water,  and  other  such  circumstances,  were 
sufficient ;  she  now  also  complained  of  inconvenience 
from  light,  which  was  accordingly  moderated.    The 
effect  of  sounds  was  peculiar;  for,  though  in  the  sub- 
sequent siaiies  their  influence  became  more  general,  at 
this  period  I  he  effect  was  rather  proportionate  to  the 
ideas  they  excited  in  her  mind,  than  to  their  violence. 
Bells,  and  other  strong  noises,  did  not  agitate  her;  but 
the  clatter  of  earthen  ware,  the  noise  of  a  distant 
pump,  or  »tiy  thing  connected  with  liquids,  produced 
•the  paroxysms  in  all  their  violence."     She  could  swaL 
low  fresh  currants  with  less  resistance  than  any  thing 
else,  taking  care  that  they  were  perfectly  dry.    Her 
mind  had,  till  now,  been  quite  calm  and  composed ;  and 
her  conversation  and  behaviour  proper,  during  the 
intervals  of  the  convulsive  attacks.    But  Dr.  Powell 
was   obliged    to   discontinue    the   pills  of  argenlum 
uitratum,  in  consequence  of  the  sufferings  which  the 
attempt  to  swallow  them  regularly  brought  on.   Fifteen 
grains  of  this  substance  had  been  given  without  any 
sensible  effect.    The  fits,  and  the  irritability  to  external 
objects,  increased.    Thti  pain  shot  from  the  back  of  the 
neck   round  the  angles  of  the  jaws,  the  chin,  and 
throat.   At  length  the  paroxysms  became  more  frequent, 
and,  indeed,  might  be  said  to  come  on  spontaneously: 
«cven  occurred  in  one  hour.    She  looked  pale  and 
exhausted,  and  a  tremor  and  blueness  of  her  lips  and 
fingers  were  observable;  her  pulse  became  weaker  and 
more  rapid,  and  her  scalp  so  tender  that  touching  it 
brought  on  convulsions.    She  had,  latterly,  eructations 
of  wind,  and  spit  up  some  thick  viscid  saliva.    Her 
urine  now  came  away  involuntarily,  and  she  was  more 
and  more  irritable  and  uncontrollable.    Indeed,  she 
passed   two  hours  in    almost  constant  convulsions; 
became  extremely  irritable  and   impatient  of  every 
thing  about  her:  complained  of  failure  of  her  sight; 
wished  to  be  bled  to  death  ;  her  words  were  fewer  and 
interrupted;   she  struck,  and  threatened  to  bite  her 
atteiiJaufa;  had  copious  eructations  of  air ;  discharged 
an  increased  quanliiy  of  viscid  saliva  with  much  con- 
vulsive effort;  said  the  affection  of  her  throat  and 
stomach  had  quite  left  her;  and  continued  in  a  general 
perspiration,  with  a  weak  pulse  from  140  to  150.    She 
afterward  bit  some  of  the  attendants,  and  was  there- 
fore confined  with  a  waistcoat.     Frofu  this  period  she 
had  lost  all  control  over  her  mind,  and  continued  for 
almost  four  hours  in  a  paroxysm  of  furious  insanity. 
She  now  swallowed,  with  an  effort,  near  half  a  jiint  of 
water:  but  this  was,  in  a  few  seconds,  vomited  uj), 
with  some  mucus  and  a  preeni.sh  fluid.    In  this  violent 
raving  state  she  continued  till  within  two  hours  of  her 
death,  which  took  place  forly-seven  hours  after  the 
first  marked  occurrence  of  hydrophobia,     in  the  course 
of  the  case,  she  swallowed  once  or  twice  a  little  porter; 
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and  also  some  cinnamon  water,  with  tinct.  opii;  but 
they  were  always  vomited  ap.— (Dr.  Powell's  Case  of 
Hydrophobia.) 

It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  a  period  to  occur, 
when  the  horror  of  liquids  undergoes  a  considera 
hie  diminution,  or  eveti  entirely  ceases;  the  patient 
quenching  his  thirst,  and  this  sometimes  as  well  as  if 
he  weie  in  perfect  health,  and  so  as  to  raise  doubts  of 
the  existence  of  rabies.  But  after  a  few  hours  tlie 
dread  of  fluids  comes  on  again,  and  willi  it  the  con- 
vulsive paroxysms,  which  now  become  general,  vio- 
lent, and  incessant.  Dr.  Cayol  attended  a  girl,  labour 
ing  under  rabies,  who  was  never  affected  witli  any 
very  great  dread  of  liquids,  nor  an  absolute  inability 
to  swallow  them,  though  she  certainly  disliked  them, 
and  swallowed  them  with  difficulty .—{Jovrn.  de  Mid. 
Chir.  £rc.  Jlvril,  1811,  p.  241.)  Nay,  patients  are 
sometimes  seen  who  can  manage  to  swallow  red  wine 
and  broth,  though  their  aversion  to  water  is  already 
beyond  all  control;  and  other  patients  can  sometimes 
look  .It  a  liquid  in  a  black  pot  without  inconvenience; 
though  any  fluid  oftered  to  them  in  a  glass  will  bring 
on  a  violent  paroxysm  of  spasm  and  sense  of  suf- 
focation, 'i'he  sight  of  tears  has  even  been  enough 
to  bring  on  the  attack. --(See  Diet,  dcs  Sciences  M6d.  t. 
47,7».79.) 

I'he  question  has  sometimes  been  entertained  whe- 
ther rabies  can  ever  exist  quite  ujiattended  throughout 
its  course  with  a  dread  of  liquids'?  The  possibility 
of  such  a  case  was  believed  by  Mead  and  others; 
and  an  instance  is  recorded  by  Mignoi,  in  which 
the  patient  died,  without  having  manifested  any  sign 
of  hydrophobia. — (See  Hist,  de  la  Soc.  Roy.  de  Mid. 
an.  1783,  2me  Part,  p.  48.)  However,  it  is  asserted, 
that  a  careful  perusal  of  this  case  must  produce  a  con- 
viction that  the  disorder  wa.s  not  rabies;  and  it  is  added, 
that  when  the  histories  of  this  disease  on  record  are 
critically  investigated,  none  will  be  found  complete, 
which  do  not  make  mention  of  a  more  or  less  decided 
aversion  to  fluids.  It  also  appears,  from  facts  referred 
to,  that  the  dread  of  liquids  does  not  depend  upon  the 
pain  which  the  patient  has  already  suffered  from  hia 
attempts  to  drink,  as  it  sometimes  occurs  before  any 
such  attempt  has  been  actually  made.— ( Fol.  cit.  p. 80.) 
An  inclination  to  bite  was  evinced  in  the  case  re- 
corded by  Dr.  Powell ;  and  also  in  another  reported  by 
Magendie.  Yet,  this  disposition  is  far  from  being 
usual ;  and  it  never  presented  itself  in  any  of  the  cases 
which  fell  under  the  observation  of  the  author  of  tlie 
article  Rao-e  in  the  foregoing  publication,  or  P.  De- 
saull,  Duchoisel,  Dr.  J.  Vaughan,  Sabatier,  Dupuytren, 
&c.  And,  even  when  the  patient's  imagination  is  so 
disordered  that  lie  cannot  help  biting,  he  commonly 
warns  the  bystanders  to  avoid  the  danger.  The  frothy 
slaver,  which  is  voided  with  considerable  and  repeated 
efforts,  is  a  symptom,  which  is  said  not  to  commence 
before  the  respiration  begins  to  be  convulsive.  As  the 
disease  advances,  there  is  no  remission  of  the  sputa- 
tion,  necessary  to  clear  the  throat  of  this  viscous  se- 
cretion ;  and,  at  the  approach  of  death,  when  it  cannot 
be  expelled,  it  collects  in  the  mouth,  and  covers  the 
patient's  lips. 

The  syujptoms  of  what  is  termed  cerebral  excitement 
become  stronger  and  more  marked  in  the  second  stage 
of  the  disease.  The  eyes,  the  brightness  of  which  is 
still  farther  increased,  appear,  as  it  were,  inflamed; 
the  patient  never  shuts  them  again ;  arul,  as  the  day- 
light and  brilliant  colours  are  offensive,  he  prefers 
darkness.  The  hearing  becomes  very  acute,  and,  as 
well  as  the  sight,  is  troubled  with  hallucinations.  The 
touch  is  extremely  fine;  the  speech  abrupt  and  rapid; 
and  the  conversation  energetic,  and  often  expressive  of 
the  most  touching  sentiments.— (Z)^c^  des  Sciences 
Mid.  t.  47,  p.  12.) 

Dr.  Marshall  made  a  very  just  distinction  between 
the  real  convulsions  wliich  came  on  towards  the  ter- 
mination of  the  case  in  death,  and  the  strong  sudden 
action  of  the  muscles,  excited  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
order by  the  light,  the  sight  of  liquid.^,  and  the  feel  of 
the  air. — {The  Morbid  .Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  <$•<:.  p. 
88.)  Crmvulsions  and  liiccough,  in  fact,  are  the  symp- 
toms of  dissolution. 

Delirium  is  far  from  being  a  constant  symptom,  and 
only  happens  the  last  day  of  the  disord«T.  NeJtIier  is 
it  always  without  remissions;  for  the  patients  .nffecteo 
with  it  sometimes  give  rational  replies.  Every  caae 
upon  record,  where  delirium  is  described  as  being  ont 
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of  the  first  Bymptoms,  or  as  coming  on  witli  the  dread 
•f  liquids,  is  set  down  on  good  authority,  not  as  true 
jabies,  but  a  symptomatic  liydrophobia  attended  with 
mania. 

The  dread  of  swallowing  liquids,  thougli  the  most 
singular  symptom  of  the  disease,  constitutes  but  a 
small  part  of  it.  It  is  true,  that  none,  or  very  few,  re- 
cover, who  have  this  symptom,  yet  they  certainly  do 
not  die,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  swallowing 
liquids ;  for  the  human  body  could  easily  exist  double 
the  time,  at  the  end  of  which  the  disease  usually  proves 
fatal,  without  food  or  drink.  Besides,  the  sick  can 
often  swallow  substances  that  are  nourishing,  in  a 
pulpy  state,  without  their  lives  being  thereby  at  all 
prolonged.  It  is  not,  therefore,  ihe  difficulty,  or  impos- 
sibility of  swallowing  liquids,  b\it  the  efiects  of  the 
poison  upon  the  constitution  at  large,  which  occasion 
death. — {Dr.  J  Hunter  in  Trans,  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Med.  Knowledge,  vol.  I,  p.  305.) 

The  extreme  sensibility  of  the  sick  to  all  impressions, 
appears  in  the  displeasure  which  they  express  at  even 
the  air  blowing  upon  them ;  in  their  dislike  to  a  strong 
light ;  in  their  aversion  to  new  faces,  or  even  the  sight 
of  their  friends  and  relations ;  and  in  the  terror  they 
express  at  behig  touchedi  which  throws  them  into  con- 
vulsions. In  a  case  related  by  Magendie,  the  slighte.*t 
noise,  and  even  merely  touching  the  patient's  hair,  ex- 
cited convulsions  of  incredible  violence.  As  the  dis- 
ease advances,  the  mind  is  more  and  more  filled  with 
dreadful  fears  and  apprehensions.— (0;>.  cit.  p.  307.) 

In  the  second  stage,  tlie  epigastrium,  as  well  as  the 
chest,  is  the  seat  of  considerable  pain ;  the  patient  is 
constipated,  but  the  urine  is  plentiful  and  high  co- 
Joured.  Before  a  certain  period,  the  pulse  is  generally 
strong,  regular,  and  a  little  accelerated ;  but,  towards 
the  end  of  the  case,  it  hecomes  small,  irregular,  feeble, 
and  rapid. — (See  Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid.  t.  47,;>.  63.) 

The  duration  of  life,  from  the  appearance  of  liydro- 
phobia till  death,  varies  from  thirty-six  hours  to  four 
or  five  days:  the  most  common  period  is  from  two  to 
three  days.— (£>r.  ./.  Hunter,  Op.  cit.  p.  308.)  The 
event  is  said  to  be  directly  caused  by  asphyxia,  or  the 
cessation  of  respiration.  Of  ten  persons  who  were 
bitten  by  the  same  animal,  nine  died  on  the  second  and 
third  day,  from  the  commencement  of  the  horror  of 
fluids,  and  only  one  on  the  fifth  day.  There  is  an  ac- 
count of  a  child  at  Senlis  who  lived  nine  days,  but 
the  description  of  the  case,  and  the  circumstance  of 
fourteen  worms  being  found  in  the  intestines,  may 
raise  doubts  about  the  nature  o.  ihe  disease. — (See 
Hist,  de  la  Soc.  Ruy.  de  Mid.  p.  155.  209.) 

Whatever  may  be  the  resemblance  found  between 
tetanus  and  hydrophobia,  with  regard  to  the  rapidity 
of  their  course,  their  causes,  and  some  of  their  symp- 
toms, the  following  considerations,  as  a  modern  writer 
observes,  will  always  serve  for  the  discrimination  of 
one  disorder  from  the  other:  tetanus  attacks  the  mus- 
cles of  the  jaw,  which  remains  motionless,  while,  in 
rabies,  the  jaw  is  not  only  moveable,  but  incessantly 
moving,  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  unremittingly 
made  by  the  patient  to  free  his  mouth  from  the  thick 
saliva,  with  which  it  is  obstructed.  In  this  last  disor- 
der, the  muscles  are  alternately  contracted  and  relaxed ; 
but,  in  tetanus,  they  always  continue  rigid.  Tetanus 
is  rarely  attended  with  any  aversion  to  liquids,  and  the 
patient  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  in  a  bath  without 
inconvenience ;  and  the  paroxysms  are  neither  excited 
nor  increased  by  a  vivid  light,  a  noise,  the  patient's 
being  touched,  or  the  sight  of  water,  or  shining  sur- 
faces, In  addition  to  these  differences,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  tetanus  is  most  frequent  in  warm 
climates,  and  that  it  mostly  comes  on  a  few  days  after 
the  receipt  of  a  local  injury,  and  may  occur  as  a  com- 
plication of  any  kind  of  wound,  even  that  which  is 
made  in  a  surgical  operation.— (See  Diet,  des  Scieyices 
Jltid.t.A7,p.68.) 

On  the  subject  of  prognosis,  with  respect  to  the  bite 
inflicted  by  a  rabid  anima),  and  its  effects,  as  evinced 
ill  the  decided  form  of  rabies,  there  are  several  things 
worthy  of  attention.  According  to  some  writers,  small 
wounds  are  not  less  dangerous  than  others,  and  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  account  for  the  fact,  by  the  more 
copious  liemorrhage  from  larger  wounds,  and  the  fre- 
quent neglect  of  Jess  injuries.  Perhaps  another  reason 
i»,  that  the  virus  is  more  likely  to  be  confined  in  a 
wound  with  asmall  orifice,  than  in  one  which  is  ample, 
arid  admits  of  being  more  effectually  washed.     The 


more  numerous  the  wounds  are,  the  greater  i»  the  i 

If  it  be  inquired,  what  is  the  average  number  of 
sons  attacked  with  rabies,  out  of  a  given  number  wt 
have  received  bites?— the  question  can  only  be 
swered  by  referring  to  the  extremes.    Thus,  Dr. 
Vaughan  "speaks  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  imj 
viduals,  bit  by  a  mad  dog,  of  whom  only  one  was  ; 
terward  attacked  with  rabies  ;  and  Dr.  J.  11  unler  telj 
us  of  an  instance,  in  vvliich,  out  of  twenty-one  person 
bit,  only  one  became  affected. — (See  also  Folhergill 
Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  vol.  5,  p.  195.)    On  the  other  lian(j 
out  of  fifteen  persons,  bit  by  a  mad  dog,  and  taken  ca 
of  at  Senlis,  three  at  least  were  seized  with  thedisorde 
{.Hist,  de  la  Hoc.  Roy.  de  Mid.  p.  130.)     Of  seventee 
others,  bit  by  a  wolf,  ten  were  attacked  {ib.  p .  130)1 
and  of  twenty-three,  bit  by  a  she-wolf,  thirteen  c!ied< 
rabies.— (/v.  F.  TroUict,  J^ouveau  Traiii  de  la  Rasi 
^c.  Obs.  Chirurg.  i$-c.  JVo.  25.) 

Two  important  facts  should  always  be  recollccte 
viz.  the  disease  may  often  be  prevented ;  it  can  hardl- 
ever  be  cured.  Experience  has  fully  proved,  tha 
when  hydrophobia  once  begins,  it  generally  pursue 
its  dreadful  course  to  a  fatal  termination,  the  record 
of  medicine  furnishing  very  few  unequivocal  and  wc 
authenticated  cases  to  the  contrary.  Hence,  the  imp 
rious  necessity  of  using  every  possible  means  for  it 
prevention  of  the  disorder. 

Probably,  however,  many  things  which  possess 
character  of  being  preventive  of  hydrophobia,  have  i 
real  claim  to  such  reputation.    I  would  extend  this  olj 
servation  to  all  internal  medicines,  mercurial  friciior 
and  plunging  the  patient  for  a  considerable  time  and 
water. 

Tlie  instances,  in  wliicli  a  prevention  is  inferred 
have  taken  place  by  different  writers,  in  consequenc 
of  such  means,  may  all  be  very  rationally  ascribed 
other  circumstances.  Facts  already  cited  sufficient 
prove,  that  out  of  the  great  number  of  persons,  fr 
quently  bitten  by  the  same  dog,  only  a  limited  prop 
tion  is  commonly  affected.  The  hydrophobic  poisa 
is  known  to  reside  in  the  saliva  of  the  animal;  cons 
quently,  the  chance  of  being  affected  must  greatly  i 
pend  upon  thequantity  of  this  fluid  which  is  insinuate 
into  the  wound ;  and,  if  the  teeth  of  the  animal  shoi 
have  previously  pierced  a  thick  boot,  or  other  clothiu] 
before  entering  the  skin,  the  danger  must  obviou 
be  much  diminished.  Many  patients  wash  and  sue 
the  wound,  immediately  after  its  occurrence,  and  thi 
no  doubt,  very  often  get  rid  of  the  poison.  Even  whfl 
it  is  lodged  in  the  wound,  it  may  not  be  directly 
sorbed,  but  be  thrown  off  with  the  discharge, 
prudent  patients  submit  to  excision  of  the  bitten  pat 
Now,  under  each  of  tlie  above  circumstances,  escap 
have  frequently  occurred,  while  internal  medicine 
half  drowning,  or  salivating  the  patients,  had  also 
been  neglected,  so  that  all  the  efficacy  of  preventive 
has  too  often  been  most  unjustly  ascribed  to  mear 
which  probably  never  yet  had,  and  never  will  havi^ 
any  beneficial  eflect  whatever.  What  confirina 
truth  of  the  preceding  statement  is  these  facts:  tha 
persons  bitten  by  the  same  animal  have  sometime 
been  treated  exactly  on  the  same  plan :  some  of  the^ 
escaped  the  disease ;  others  had  it,  and,  of  course, 
rishftd :  on  other  occasions,  some  of  the  patients,  bitte 
by  the  same  animal,  have  been  treated  in  a  particuia, 
way,  and  have  escaped  liydrophobia;  while  othe^ 
bitten  at  the  same  time  by  the  animal,  also  never  ha 
any  constitutional  effects,  although  tiiey  took  no  medi- 
cines, nor  followed  any  other  particular  plan. 

If  to  these  reflections  be  added  the  consideration, 
that  it  i*  frequently  doubtful,  whether  the  bite  has 
actually  h*en  inflicted  by  a  truly  rabid  animal,  and  that 
the  mental  Marm  will  sometimes  bring  on  a  s/mplom 
atic  hydrophobia,  it  is  easily  conceivable,  how  mi 
taken  a  person  may  be,  who  believes  that  he  has  pn 
vented  the  disorder,  and  how  unmerited  is  the  reput^ 
tion  of  the  means  which  he  has  employed  for 
purpose. 

The  bite  of  a  naturally  ferocious  beast  has  ofie 
been  thought  to  be  attended  with  more  risk,  than  tin 
of  an  animal  naturally  tame;  and  hence,  the  bite  of 
wolf  is  said  to  be  more  frequently  followed  by  rabie 
than  that  of  a  dog.  This  pro()osition  is  admitted  to  ' 
true;  but  the  explanation  is  erroneous.  The  tiu^ 
reason  of  the  difference  is,  that  a  wolf  usually  seize 
the  face,  and  inflicts  a  deeper  bite;  while  a  dog  onlj 
snaps  as  he  runs  along,  and  mostly  bites  through  tb« 
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dothes.— (See  Diet  des  Sciences  Mid.  t.  47,  ;;.  88.) 
The  bite  of  a  rabid  animal  may  be  rendered  much  more 
dangerous  by  being  situated  near  a  part,  or  an  organ, 
which  increases  the  difficulty  or  risk  of  adapting  an 
efltctual  mode  of  removing  ilie  whole  of  the  flesJi  in 
whicli  the  virus  may  be  lodged.  Thus,  bites  near  the 
latge  arteries,  the  eyes,  tJie  joints,  &;c.  are  of  a  more 
seilous  description  than  others.  Dr.  J.  Hunter  rated 
ihe  hazard  in  some  degree  l>y  the  vascularity  of  tlie 
bitten  parts.  The  prognosis  will  always  be  more  unfa- 
vourable, when  no  proper  measures  have  been  applied 
to  the  bite  soon  after  its  infliction,  and  perhaps  the 
risis  may  be  increased  by  certain  causes  not  having 
btien  duly  avoided,  which,  as  already  stated,  are 
thought  to  have  a  tendency  to  accelerate  the  attack  of 
rabies.  The  exact  time  after  a  bile,  when  the  preven- 
tion of  rabies  is  no  longer  practicable,  is  quite  an  un- 
determined point;  but  every  fact,  known  upon  the 
«ubject,  evinces,  in  an  urgent  manner,  the  necessity  of 
adopting  preservative  measures  without  the  least  delay. 
In  almost  all  the  dissections  of  patients,  who  have 
died  of  rabies,  certain  indications  of  inflammation 
have  been  perceptible,  more  frequently  in  some  part 
of  the  space  between  the  pharynx  and  the  cardiac  ori- 
fice of  the  stomach,  in  the  stomach  itself,  in  the  lungs, 
the  choroid  plexus,  and  membranes  of  the  brain.— (See 
Med.  Repository,  vol.  3,  p.  51.)  M.  TroUiet  opened, 
with  the  greatest  care,  six  bodies  of  persons  destroyed 
toy  this  disease.  The  mouth  and  fauces  in  each  sub- 
ject were  first  examined,  and  found  of  a  pale  grayish 
colour,  scarcely  lubricated  with  mucus,  and  quite  free 
from  all  frothy  matter.  All  the  salivary  glands  seemed 
perfectly  healthy.  When  the  larynx,  trachea,  and 
bronchi<-e  were  opened,  they  appeared  to  have  been  the 
seat  of  inflammation,  the  traces  of  which  were  the 
most  marked  low  down,  where  the  mucous  membrane 
was  of  the  colour  of  wine-lees.  In  four  of  the  bodies, 
frothy  mucus  was  perceived  in  the  bronchia,  larynx, 
and  trachea.  Trolliet  infers  from  these  appearances, 
that  the  frothy  matter,  seen  about  the  mouth  and  lips 
of  patients  affected  with  rabies,  is  secreted  by  tlie  in- 
:Samed  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchiae,  and  that  it 
is  this  secretion,  and  not  the  real  saliva,  which  con- 
tains the  hydrophobic  poison. — (Mouveau  Traiti  de  la 
Rage,  <$-c.)  In  giving  an  account  of  a  dissection, 
Faure  also  long  ago  remarked,  that  the  frothy  matter 
was  only  met  with  in  the  air-passages,  that  the  salivary 
organs  were  unaffected,  and  that  the  saliva  itself  did 
not  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  thick  slaver, 
which  apoeared  to  have  issued  from  the  chest. — {Hist, 
de  la  Sac.  Re^.  de  MM.  ann.  1783,  p.  39.)  From  the 
preceding  observations,  and  those  of  Mignot  de  Ge- 
nety  {yol.  cit.  ;>.  54>,  Morgagni  (De  Sedib.  et  Cans. 
Morb.  Epist.  8,  art.  20, 25,  30),  Darlue  {Journ.  de  Med. 
de  Fandermonde,  t.  4,  p.  270),  B.  Rush,  and  Dupsey 
{Obs.  Mdites,  J^o.  138.),  it  would  appear: 

1.  That  the  mouth,  strictly  so  called,  and  tiio  sali  vrjy 
glands  are  without  any  alteration. 

2.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages  is  af- 
fected with  inflammation,  which  in  its  highest  degree  ex- 
tends from  the  division  of  the  bronchise  to  the  pharynx. 
When  the  inflammation  is  of  less  extent,  the  pharynx 
appears  sound ;  and  when  yet  more  limited,  it  is 
usually  not  to  be  traced  in  the  larynx.  The  point 
where  it  seems  to  commence  and  is  most  strongly 
marked,  is  at  the  lower  part  of  the  tiachea,  or  in  the 
bronchi?.  Lastly,  wheH  none  of  these  parts  are  found 
inflamed,  the  lungs  themselves  present  vestiges  of 
inflammation. 

With  respect  to  the  theory  of  Trolliet,  wherein  the 
hydrophobic  poison  is  said  to  be  contained  in  the 
mucous  secretion  voided  from  the  lungs,  and  to  be  the 
product  of  inflammation  of  the  membrane  of  the 
i>ronchiffi,  and  not  derived  from  the  salivary  glands,  the 
question  requiri's  the  confirmation  of  experiment;  for, 
thouzli  the  salivary  glands  are  not  the  seat  of  pain, 
swelling,  &c.,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  their  secreting 
process  may  not  have  Iweu  subject  to  some  peculiar 
modification,  on  which  the  production  of  the  hydropho- 
bic virus  depended.  Tims,  severe  and  obstinate 
ptyali.sins  otlcn  occur,  and  yet  there  is  no  manifest 
cJiange  in  the  state  of  the  salivary  glands.  According 
to  Van  Swieien  and  M«'ad,  there  are  Bometiines  no 
morbid  appearances  either  in  the  head,  fauces,  chest, 
or  FUm\r\rM.— [Comment,  in  Boe.rh.  t.  3,  p.  562.) 

Tlie  dissectioiis  of  two  rabid  sheop  have  been  lately 
publiehed  in  France  and  it  is  particularly  noticed,  that 
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In  these  animals  the  lungs  were  sound  {Magendie's 
.hum.  t.  8,  p.  330,  ^-c.) ;  a  fact  that  is  very  repugnant 
to  the  hypothesis  adopted  by  Trolliet, 

In  three  cases  out  of  six,  the  lunsis  were  found  cm 
physematous,  that  is  to  say,  their  interlobular  substance 
was  distended  with  air,  and  the  pleura  pulnionalis 
raised  into  a  great  number  of  transparent  vesicles  on 
the  surface  of  the  lungs.  In  a  fourth  instance,  the 
emphysema  was  not  observed  in  the  lungs  themselves, 
but  in  the  cellular  substance  between  the  two  layers 
of  the  mediastinum,  and  under  the  muscles  of  the 
neck.  Morgagni  also  noticed  vesicles  of  air  on  the 
surface  of  the  lungs  of  a  person  who  died  of  hydro- 
phobia.—(£)«  Sed.  et  Cans.  Mnrh.  Epist.  8,  art.  30.) 
M.  Trolliet  presumes  that  this  emphysema  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  rupture  of  one  of  the  air  cells  in  the 
convulsive  eftbrts  of  respiration,  as  .sometimes  happens 
when  a  foreign  body  is  lodged  in  the  larynx.— (See 
Cases  by  Louis  and  Lescurc  in  J\Iim.  de  V.8cad.  de 
Chir.t.4,p.5^;  t.  5,p.  5<21.) 

The  lungs  were  of  a  deep-red  colour  in  all  the  six 
subjects  dissected  by  Trolliet,  and  they  were  observed 
to  be  gorged  with  blood  in  cases  reported  by  numerous 
writers;  as  Ronet  (See  Van  Swicten,  t.  3,  ^  1140"); 
Boerhaave  (Op.  Omn.  p.  215) ;  Morgagni  [De  Sedibus 
et  Cans.  Morb.  Ep.  8,  art.  23,  8,-c);  Mead,  Darlue 
(Becueil  Plriod.  <$-c.  t.  3  and  4) ;  Faure  [Hist,  de  la 
Sac.  Roy.  de  Mid.  p.  33) ;  De  la  Caze  [ib.  p.  69) ;  Por- 
tal, Oldknovv,  Ballingail  [Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journ.) ;  Marshal!  [Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  <$-c. 
p.  69) ;  Gorey  [.Tourn.  de  Mid.  Chir.  1. 13,  p.  83)  ;  Fer- 
riav  {Med.  Hist,  and  Reflections,  ^-c.)  "Pulmones  in 
quinque  nigriex  toto  aut  niagtiA  parte  (says  Morgagni), 
in  quatuor  magnft  item  ex  parte  sanguine  pleni."  In  a 
case  examined  by  M.  Ribes,  the  larynx,  trachea,  and 
bronchiEP,  besides  presenting  traces  of  inflammation, 
were  every  where  lined  with  a  thick  white  frothy  mu- 
cus.— [Magendie's  Journ.  <.  8,p.  232.)  With  respect 
to  the  state  of  the  organs  of  the  circulation,  in  three 
of  the  cases  dissected  by  Trolliet,  a  good  deal  of  air 
escaped  from  the  heart  and  aorta.  Morgagni  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  only  otiier  writer  who  has  noticed  a 
similar  occurrence  [Epist.  8,JVo.  30),  and  who  also  in 
another  case  s.aw  air  escape  from  beneath  the  dura 
inater.— (/*.  JVo.  23.)  In  two  of  Trolliet's  cases,  some 
gelatinous  clots  were  found  in  the  heart  and  large  ves- 
sels ;  but  the  great  mass  of  blood  was  black,  and  very 
fluid  in  the  heart,  arteries,  and  veins,  as  in  subjects 
who  have  died  of  asphyxia.  In  all  the  six  cases, 
traces  of  inflammation  were  noticed  in  the  brain  or  its 
membranes.  The  sinuses  were  filled  with  a  dark- 
coloured  fluid  blood ;  and  the  pia  mater  was  much 
injected,  and  of  a  brownish  hue.  The  same  appear- 
ances were  found  upon  the  cerebellum,  and  the  vessels 
on  the  investment  of  the  medulla  spinalis  were  con 
siderably  enlarged.  The  surface  of  the  cerebrum  was 
also  studded  with  scarlet  spots,  which  appeared  «o 
arise  from  blood  elfused  from  the  small  vessels  of  the 
pia  mater  into  its  cellular  substance.  In  two  subjects, 
blood  was  cxtravasated  towards  the  base  of  the  brain 
in  larger  quantity.  The  plexus  choroides  was  gorged 
with  blood,  and  of  a  brown  colour.  Besides  these  and 
other  changes,  Trolliet  remarked  in  two  of  tlie  cases  a 
thickening  of  the  pia  mater.  The  substance  of  the 
brain  was  generally  softer  than  usual ;  but  the  fluid  in 
the  lateral  ventricles  was  not  in  large  quantity,  though 
in  two  cases  it  had  a  bloody  tinge.  The  late  Dr.  Mar 
shall  believed  that  in  rabies  the  brain  was  the  part 
principally  aflected.— (0/>.  cit.  p.  145.) 

Hufeland  conjectured  that  in  hydrophobia  the 
medulla  spinalis  is  the  part  originally  affected,  whence 
tht  effects  of  the  disease  are  propagated  to  the  nerves 
of  the  trunk.— [Bibl.  Mid.  t.  55,  p.  395,  ^c.)  Dr.  R. 
Read  believed  that  an  alteration  of  the  spinal  marrow 
was  essentially  concerned  in  the  disease.- -(On  the 
JVatu7-c,  i$-c.  of  Tetanus  and  Hydrophobia,  8»».  Dublin^ 
1817.)  A  case  was  also  published  by  M.  Matthey  of 
Geneva,  in  which  a  quantity  of  serum  was  found 
within  the  spinal  canal.— (Jowrn.  Gin.  de  Mid.  t.  54,p. 
279.)  See  on  this  subject  some  ohservatlons  by  Dr. 
Abercrombie. — (Edinb.  Med  and  Surg.  Jonrv.  vol 
14,  p.  66.)  In  one  Instance,  dissected  by  M.  Hibcs  the 
vessels  of  the  pia  mater,  brain,  and  medulla  .-^iiinalia, 
were  gorged  with  dark  blood,  but  without  any  np- 
|)earaiic(!  of  Inflammation.— (See  Magendie's  Joum 
t.  8,  p.  232.) 

According  to  Trolliet,  the  trseea  of  1/iflammalioa 
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in  the  digestive  organs  are  not  so  constant  as  in  the 
lungs  and  brain.  In  none  of  tlie  six  cases  dissected  by 
him  was  there  any  appearance  of  inflaminaiiun  in  the 
pharynx,  though  some  parts  of  liie  alimentary  canal 
were  affected  in  this  manner.  The  cases  recoided, 
however,  in  which  the  digestive  organs  presented 
considerable  morbid  appearances,  are  very  numerous. 
Thus  Joseph  de  Aromatarius,  Darlue  (Recueil  Piriud. 
t.  3,p.  189,  et  I.  4,  p.  270),  Sauvages  {p.  107),  Professor 
Rossi,  M.  Gorci  {Joum.  de  Mid.  Ckir.  <Sc.  t.  13),  and 
Dr.  Powell  i^Case  of  Hydrophobia),  found  inflamma- 
tion eitlier  in  the  pharynx,  or  cesophagus,  or  both  these 
tubes.  Dr.  Powell's  words  are,  "the  cesopiiagus  W!is 
rather  redder  than  natural,  and  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  coagulable  lymph."  A  similar  coat  of  lymph 
was  also  found  by  Oldknow  (^Edinb.  Med.  and  Su7g: 
Joum.  vol.  5,  7>.280),  Ballingall  (Op.  cit.vol.  11, p.  76), 
Dr.  Ferriar  (Med.  hist.  &rc.  vvl.  3,  p.  27).  In  dogs,  Di. 
Gillnian  found  the  pliarynx  and  cesophagus  in  a  stale 
of  inflammation. — {On  the  Bite  of  a  Rabid  Jlnimal,  p. 
13.23.26.44.)  M.  Ribes  found  the  pharynx  and  tioft 
palitc  slightly  inflamed.  It  is  conjectured,  that,  in 
many  of  these  instances,  the  inflammation  extended  to 
the  cesopiiagus  from  the  trachea  and  bronchite. — {Did. 
dea  Sciences  Mid.  t.  47,  p.  98.)  Inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestines 
has  liliewise  been  very  generally  noticed,  as  may  be 
seen  by  referring  to  tiie  accounts  published  by  Mor- 
gagni,  Powell,  Oldknow,  Ferriar,  Ballingall,  Marshall, 
&c.  In  dogs,  rhe  same  fact  was  remarked  by  Dr.  Gill- 
man  (p.  13.  31.  44) ;  sometimes,  however,  according  to 
this  last  author,  no  vestiges  of  inflanmiaiion,  nor  any 
other  morbid  appearances,  are  discoverable  in  tlie  ex- 
amination of  animals  that  have  died  of  rabies. — {P. 
83.)  Dupuytren  is  stated  to  liave  found  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  ami  bowels  inflamed  in 
several  places,  and  even  almost  gangrenous— (y)^c^ 
des  Sciences  Mid.  t.  47,  p.  98.)  By  M.  Ribes,  the  gall- 
bladder was  Ibuiid  empty ;  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
£tomach,  jejunmn,  and  ileum  inflamed:  and  thi!se  or- 
gans much  contracted. — (See  Magcndie's  Juurn.  t.  8, 
p.  233 ) 

From  recent  investigations,  made  at  llie  veterinary 

sch<K)l  at  Alfort.by  Professor  Dupuy,  the  following  are 

tbe  usual  morbid  appearances  noticed  in  the  dissection 

,  of  dogs,  horses,  cows,  and  sheep,  destroyed  by  rabies. 

1.  The  lungs  and  biain  universally  gorge'd  with  blood. 

2.  Greater  or  less  marks  of  inflammation  in  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  bronchia>,  trachea,  larynx, 
throat,  oBsophauus,  stomach,  ami  frequently  even  in 
that  of  the  bowels,  vagina,  uterus,  and  bladder.  Yet, 
in  two  dissections  metre  recently  recorded,  no  particu- 
lar changes  were  discoverable  in  the  pharynx  and 
<BS0phagus. — {MaireTidie's  Joum.  t.  8.  p.  331,  332.'>  3. 
The  air  passages  filled  with  frothy  nnicus.  4.  A  col- 
lection of  serum  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and 
sometimes  even  between  the  membranes  covering  the 
spinal  marrow.  5.  An  unusual  redness  of  the  invest 
ment  of  ihepneumogaslric  and  tris|ilanchnic  nerves. — 
(See  Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.  I.  47,  p.  99.) 

Happily,  surgery  pos.«esse8  one  tcderahly  certain 
means  of  preventing  hydrophobia,  when  it  is  practised 
in  time,  and  in  a  complete  manner.  Every  reader  will 
know,  that  the  e.xcision  of  the  bitten  parts  is  the  ope- 
ration to  which  I  allude.  Indeed,  as  hydroph<ibia  is 
often  several  nionihs  before  it  begins,  the  wounded 
parts  should,  perhaps,  always  be  cut  out,  even  though 
they  are  healed,  and  some  weeks  have  elapsed  since 
the  accident,  provided  no  symptoms  of  hydrophobia 
have  actually  commenced.  The  operation  should  be 
done  contpletely ;  for  a  timorous  suigeon,  afraid  of  cut- 
ting dee[>ly  en<»ugh,  or  of  removing  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  the  surrounding  fle.-^h,  would  be  a  most  danger 
ous  one  lor  the  patient.  All  hopes  of  life  depend  on 
,the  prevention  of  the  disorder;  for,  in  the  present  state 
,of  medical  knowledge,  none  can  rest  u(»o!i  the  efficacy 
of  any  plan,  except  the  extirpation  of  the  part.  For 
this  purpose,  caustics  have  sometimes  been  employed. 
However,  as  their  action  can  never  be  regulated  with 
tlie  same  precision  as  that  of  the  knife,  and,  conse- 
quently, they  may  not  destroy  the  flesh  to  a  sufficient 
depth,  excision  should  always  be  preferred.  The  latter 
method  is  also  the  safest  for  another  important  reason, 
viz.  the  part,  and  |)oison  lodged  in  it,  are  removed 
fr"^  the  body  at  once ;  but,  when  the  cautery  or  caus 
ttc  is  used,  the  slough  must  remain  a  certain  time  un 


out  the  part,  hut,  after  the  operation,  fih  the 
with  the  liquor  ammoniae,  or  cauterize  its  surface,  for 
the  sake  of  greater  security.  How  late  excision  may 
he  done  with  any  prospectof  utility,  lam  not  prepared 
to  say ;  but  there  are  practitioners  who  deem  excision 
right  even  when  heat,  irritation,  or  inflammation  isoln] 
served  in  the  bitten  part. — (See  Med.  liepositorjj,  voL 
3,  p.  54.) 

Cases  present  themselves  in  which  it  is  even  prefer* 
able  to  amputate  the  limb  than  attempt  to  extirpate,, 
either  with  the  knife  or  cautery,  the  whole  of  the  bittea 
pans;  an  endeavour  which  could  not  be  accomplished 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Thus,  as  Delpech  ob> 
serves,  when  the  hand  or  foot  has  been  deeply  bitten  ia 
.several  places,  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  make  caustic  (or  the  cautery)  certainly  reach  every 
part  which  the  saliva  of  the  raliid  animal  may  havft 
touched.  Besidts.the  mischief  resulting  both  from  the 
injury  and  the  other  proceedings  together,  might  be, 
such  as  to  afford  no  prospect  ot  saving  the  limb,  or  at 
least  of  preserving:  it  in  a  useful  state. — (See  Pricis 
Eleni.  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  133.)  i  have  known  of 
one  or  two  cases  in  which  the  patients  lost  their  live* 
in  consequence  of  the  excision  or  destruction  of  the 
bitten  parts  not  having  been  attempted,  on  account  ot 
the  suigeon's  reluctance  to  cut  tendons,  or  wound  a 
large  artery,  as  one  of  those  at  the  wrist.  In  such 
cases,  however,  the  fear  of  rendering  a  muscle  useless, 
or  of  wounding  an  artery,  is  no  justification  of  leaving-, 
the  patient  ex p(K-<ed  to  a  danger  so  surely  fatal  as  thitt 
of  the  hydiDphobic  virus,  if  it  once  affect  the  constitu* 
tlon.  The  arteiy  should  be  exposed  tor  a  sufficieat 
length,  and  secured  with  two  ligatures,  when  the  re- 
quisite extirpation  of  the  parts  between  them  may  b# 
safi'ly  perfiMincd. 

When  once  the  hydrophobic  symptoms  have 
menced,  tin  le  is  little  or  no  hope  of  saving  the  patien 
the  disease  having  almost  ins  ariably  baffled  every  plan 
of  treatment  which  the  united  talents  of  numerous 
medical  generations  have  suggested.  All  the  most; 
powerful  medicines  of  every  class  have  been  tried  agaii 
and  again  ;  mercury,  opium,  miisk,  camphor,  arseni< 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  cantl'.arides,  belladnmia,  ammonia^, 
plunging  the  patient  in  the  sea,  bleeding,  &c.  &c 

The  ineflicacy  of  opium  is  now  generally  acknow- 
ledged :  in  the  space  of  fourteen  hours,  Dr.  J.  Vaughai 
gave  one  patient  fifty-seven  grains  of  opium,  and  at 
half  an  ounce  of  laudanum  in  a  glyster,  but  the  fat 
termination  of  the  disease  was  not  prevented.  D 
Babington  even  prescribed  the  enormous  quantity  o\ 
180  grains  in  eleven  hours,  without  the  least  amem' 
ment,  or  even  any  narcotic  effcc[..—{Med.  Records  a 
Researches.,  p.  121.)  On  the  veryfiist  day  that  rabi 
decidedly  showed  itself  in  a  man,  who  had  been  bit  b] 
a  mad  dog,  Dupuytren  injected  into  the  vena  saphen: 
by  means  of  Anel's  syringe,  two  grains  of  the  extra 
of  opium  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  and  as  a  degr 
of  calm  appeared  to  be  the  result,  four  grains  mo 
were  thrown  into  the  cephalic  vein.  The  patient  r 
mained  perfectly  tranquil  three  hours  longer ;  but  t 
symptoms  afterwaid  recurred  with  increased  violem 
The  next  niornintr,  about  six  or  eight  grains  more  wi 
dissolved  and  thrown  into  the  circulation;  but  all  v 
in  vain,  as  the  patient  died  in  three-quarters  of  an  h 
alter  the  last  injection. — (See  Did.  des  Sciences  Mii 
t.  47,  p.  131 .)  By  Dr.  Rrandrei  h,  a  solution  of  the  ac 
tate  of  morphine  has  been  more  recently  tried,  wiiho 
success.— (See  Edinb.  Med.  Joum.  JVb.  LXXXII 
p.  76.) 

As  for  belladonna,  its  employment  for  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  hydrophobia  is  veiy  ancient,  its  exiernai 
use  for  this  purfiose  having  been  mentioned  by  Plinw 
and  its  inttrnal  exhibition,  with  the  same  view,  M 
Theod  Tuiqiietus,  in  a  posthumous  work  pnbltshev 
in  1096. — (See  Praxeos  Medicce  Syvtngvia.,  ire)  In 
1763,  belhidoiuia  was  recommended  by  Schmidt  as  a 
remedy  for  hydrophobia,  and  in  1779  by  J.  H.  Munch. 
— (See  Richtrr's  Chir.  Bibl.)  It  has  so  frequently 
failed,  that,  in  this  country,  very  little  confidence  ia 
now  put  in  it;  but  in  Italy  it  is  still  einphtyed,  and 
some  cases,  pub'ished  by  Brent,  where  it  was  exhibited 
in  very  powerful  doses,  in  conjunction  with  the  warm 
bath,  and  mercurial  friction,  tend  to  show,  that  it  will 
sometimes  arn'sl  the  disease  in  its  incipient  state. — 
{Mem.  Soc.  Jlitl.  Scievza  Modena,  t.  17.) 

A  few  years  ago,  the  public  hope  was  raised  by  the 
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VVendelsladt  even 'published  the  story  of  an  Englisli- 
iiian,  who  allowed  himself  to  be  bit  several  times  by  a 
luad  dog,  and  then  saved  himself  by  washing  the  biles 
with  this  acid.  And,  still  more  recently,  Brugnaielli, 
in  the  Italian  Journ.  of  Physic,  Chemistry,  *tc.  {t.  9,  p. 
324),  has  published  some  observations  tending  to  prove 
its  efficacy.  The  bites  are  washed  with  it,  and  then  co- 
vered with  charpje  wet  with  it.  And,  when  the  symp- 
loms  commence,  if  it  cannot  be  swallowed  in  a  (luid 
form,  Brugnatelli  gives  bread  pills  imbued  with  it.  For 
a  child  eight  years  old,  the  dose  is  3ij.  four  or  live 
times  a  day,  but  gradually  increased.  According  to 
Orfila,  hydro-chlorine  was  long  since  recommended  by 
Cluzel  as  an  internal  remedy  for  hydrophobia.-- -(^V- 
cours  d  donner  mix  Personnes  empoisunn^es,  6,-c.  800. 
Paris,  1818,  p.  153.)  With  regard  to  Brugnalelli's 
cases,  they  are  said  to  be  so  destitute  of  precision,  that 
no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  them. — {Diet,  dcs 
Sciences  Mid.  t.  47,  p.  119.)  In  order  to  give  hydro- 
chlorine  a  fair  trial,  it  was  used  internally  and  exler 
nally  on  seven  patients  in  the  H6lel  Dieu  at  Lyons,  in 
1817.  The  bites  were  washed  asid  bathed  with  it,  and 
some  of  them  also  cauterized;  and  each  patient  took 
daily  a  drachm  of  the  acid,  made  into  an  agreeable 
sweetened  drink.  All  these  unfortunate  individuals 
afterward  died  of  rabies,  though  the  tieatnient  was 
begun  the  day  after  the  receipt  of  the  wounds. — [L.  F. 
Trollict,  JVouveau  Traiti  d,e  la  Rage,  Src.)  The  ex 
vision  of  tlie  bites  70  liours  after  their  infliction,  and 
washing  the  wound  with  oxymuriatic  acid,  did  not,  in 
Dr.  Johnson's  case,  prevent  the  disease. — (See  Edinb. 
Med.  and  Su7g:  Journ.  vol.  15,  p.  212.)  In  America, 
the  plant  Scutellaria  laterilolia  has  been  greatly  extolled 
as  a  certain  specific  for  hydrophobia. — (See  a  Histunj 
of  Scutellaria  I,aterifoHa,  as  a  remedy  for  preventing 
and  curing  Hydrophobia,  by  Lyman  Spalding,  M.  JJ. 
ji'etD-York,  1819.)  And  M.  Maroclielti,  of  Moscow, 
has  described  a  new  treatment,  which  consists  in 
giving  large  doses  of  genista  tinctoria,  or  butcher's 
broom,  and  pricking  with  a  lancet,  and  then  cauterizing 
with  a  hot  needle  some  little  pustules  said  by  him  to 
fonn  at  the  orifices  of  the  sub-maxillary  glands,  be- 
tween the  third  and  ninth  days  from  the  period  of  the 
bite,  the  mouth  being  afterward  well  washed  out  with 
the  decoct,  genislse.  M.  Magendie,  West,  and  various 
English  practitioner-s,  however,  have  not  been  able  to 
discern  these  sublin«ual  pustules,  possibly  in  conse- 
quence of  their  having  looked  for  them  too  late,  that  i?, 
after  the  accegsion  of  the  constitutional  disorder;  for 
it  appears  that  M.  Magistel,  of  Saintes,  lias  noticed 
such  pustules  in  several  patients.  Some  arose  on  the 
6th  day,  others  later,  and  the  latest  on  the  32d  day. 
Of  ten  persons  bitten,  whom  M.  Magistel  attended,  five 
died,  notwithstanding  the  strict  adoption  of  Marochetti's 
ireatmjent.— (See  Joum.  Gin.  de  Mid.)  M.  Villerm6 
also  obsened  a  transparent  ])ustule  under  the  left  side 
of  the  tongue,  in  the  case  of  a  female,  on  the  eighth 
day  from  tlie  b'nc— (Revue  Mid.  Anderson'.^  Quarterly 
Journ.  vol.  1,  p.  124.)  In  relation  to  this  part  of  the 
subject,  it  merits  notice,  that  the  vesicles  were  paiticu- 
1  ly  sought  for  in  two  rabid  sheep  at  the  veterinary 
liool  of  Alfort,  but  could  not  be  detected. — {Magcn- 
''•»  Journ.  t.  8,  p.  328.)  Tliepiussic  or  hydrocyanic 
acid  has  likewise  been  proposed,  on  account  of  its  re- 
puted anti-spasniodic  properties;  but  some  experiments 
made  with  it  on  do^js  by  Dupuytren,  Magendie,  and 
Breschet,  furnish  no  results  in  favour  of  its  being  likely 
to  prove  useful  in  the  present  disorder. — (See  Diet,  des 
Sciences  Mid.  t.  47,  p.  132.)  Indeed,  the  following 
statement,  if  correct,  leaves  little  hope  that  any  effect 
ual  medicine  for  hydrophobia  will  ever  be  discovered. 
"  The  most  active  substance.s,  the  most  powerful  nar- 
eotich  (says  M.  Magendie),  have  no  effect  upon  man 
or  animals  attackrxl  with  rabies.  I  do  not  merely 
speak  of  substances  introduced  into  the  stomach,  and 
the  operation  of  whicli  niTiy  be  prevented  or  dimi- 
nished bysomanycircumstnnces:  I  speak  of  substances 
injected  into  the  veiiip,  and  the  effects  of  which  must 
be  equally  promi>l  and  energetic.  For  instance,  I  have 
several  times  introduced  into  thfl  veins  of  rabid  dogs 
very  strong  doses  of  opium  (10  grains),  without  produ- 
cing the  least  narcotic  effect,  while  a  single  grain  of 
the  watery  extract,  injected  into  the  veins  of  a  healthy 
dog,  Immediately  makfis  him  fall  asleep,  and  often 
continue  so  eight  or  ten  hours.  'I'lie  same  phenomena 
ai'e  remarked  in  our  own  Hpecies.  M.  Dupuytren  and 
I  injected  into  the  radial  vein  of  a  young  man  labour- 


ing under  hydrophobia,  about  eight  grains  of  the 
t'umniy  extract  of  opium,  without  any  apparent  result. 
We  have  also  seen  mad  dogs  bear  the  introduction  of 
prussic  acid  into  their  veins,  without  an  instant's  re- 
mission in  the  progress  of  their  disorder."— (.7owrn.  d« 
Phy.<<,ulogie,  t.  \,  p.  41.)  M.  Magendie  frequently  no- 
ticed in  Ins  experiments,  that  an  artificial  aqueous 
plethora  manilesily  enfeebles  all  the  functions  of  the 
animals  subjected  to  it,  and  especially  those  of  the  ner 
yoiis  system.  Hence,  he  was  led  to  think  that  some 
benefit  mi}iht  arise  from  it  in  a  case  where  the  activity 
01  me  nervous  system  is  at  its  greatest  height.  His 
Idea  received  encouragement  also  from  considering 
that,  in  hydrophobia,  the  patient  takes  no  drink  to  re- 
place the  fluid  separated  from  the  circulation  blithe 
culane«)us  and  pulmonary  perspiration,  and  that,  after 
venesection,  the  blood  seems  as  if  it  hardly  contained 
any  serum.  'J'he  experiment  was  first  tried  on  a  rabid 
dog,  from  which  about  a  pound  of  blood  was  drawn, 
and  then  ISO  oz.  of  water  injected  into  the  left  jugular 
vein,  about  10  or  12  oz.  of  blood,  mix<!d  with  water, 
however,  being  purposely  allowed  to  flow  out  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  operation.  The  anuna)  vvlnotx 
had  previously  been  quite  furious,  now  became  fian- 
quil:  but  five  hours  afterward  it  was  attacked  wiih 
difficulty  of  breathing,  which  ended  fataily  jm  .,h  I  aa 
how.— {Vol.  cit.  p.  44,  Src.)  On  the  15th  of  O-^Jiber, 
1823,  M.  Magendie  injected  a  Paris  pint  of  water, 
heated  to  30  deg.  Heauniur,  into  the  veins  of  a  man's 
arm,  who  was  labouring  under  hydrophobia  in  an  ad- 
vanced and  violent  form.  Directly  after  the  operation, 
the  patient,  from  iieing  furious,  became  tianquil;  the 
pulse  fell  from  150  to  120,  then  to  100,  and  in  twenty 
minutes  to  80.  The  convulsive  motion  ceased,  aiul 
the  patient  drank  a  glass  of  water  without  any  diffi- 
culty. Notwithstanding  a  hemorrhage  from  the  bow- 
els, he  continued  to  improve  till  the  5th  day,  when  he 
was  seized  with  acute  pains,  and  swelling  of  the  wrists, 
knees,  and  elbows,  and  threatened  with  an  extensive 
abscess  of  the  leg,  the  consequence  of  the  lodgment  iu 
the  foot  of  two  pieces  of  lancets,  broken  in  the  attempt 
to  bleed  him,  while  he  was  sufl'ering  violent  paroxysms 
in  a  previous  stage  of  the  disorder.  Despondency  and 
mental  agitation  again  came  on,  and  lie  died  early  on 
the  9th  day  fif>m  the  experiment  On  dissection,  the 
swelled  joints  were  found  filled  with  pus;  the  mucoua 
membrane  of  a  part  of  the  small  intestines  reddened  by 
the  expansion  of  veins;  several  small  ulcerations  in 
the  ileum  where  it  joins  the  coecum ;  the  blood  in  a 
decidedly  putrefied  state;  the  heart  and  large  vessels 
distended  with  gas;  air  under  the  peritoneal  coat  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines;  posterior  part  of  the  lungs 
a  little  swelled;  trachea  sound,  but  the  bronchiae  red. 
Magendie  considers  this  case  on  the  whole  very  fa- 
vourable to  the  practice;  and  when  it  is  reflected,  that 
the  patient  underwent,  directly  after  the  experiment,  a 
great  and  sudden  change  for  the  better,  lived  eight  days 
after  the  injection,  and  then  possibly  died  rather  from 
other  accidental  complaints,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  method  seemed  well  deservingof  farther  trials. 
I  would  alf^o  paticularly  recommend  its  adoption  in  an 
earlier  stage,  and  while  the  patient  is  less  reduced, 
than  the  one  on  whom  the  experiment  was  made  and 
faih.'d,  in  one  of  the  borough  hospitals.  By  Dr.  Rossi, 
of  Turin,  the  trial  of  galvanism  was  suggested  (./?W- 
bert  J\,''ouvraiix  Elimens  de  Thirapeutique,  t.  2,  p.  436, 
ed.  4) ;  yet  the  only  fact  brought  forward,  as  an  en- 
couragement to  persevere  with  the  last  means,  appears 
to  a  modern  author,  frf)m  its  symptoms  and  inogress, 
not  to  have  been  a  case  of  true  rabies. — (Diet.  cit.  t. 
47,  p.  126.)  The  rapid  and  powerful  effects  of  the  bite 
of  a  viper  on  the  whole  system,  and  perhaps  the  idea 
that  the  operation  of  this  animal's  venom  might  coun- 
teract that  of  the  hydrophobic  virus,  led  some  experi- 
menters to  try  what  would  be  the  result  of  subjecting 
patients,  affected  with  rabies,  to  the  bite  of  thai  kind 
of  snake.  The  project,  however,  was  attended  with 
no  success.  Three  cases  of  this  description  were  com- 
municated to  the  Boyal  Society  of  Medicine  (Hist.  p. 
201);  two  additional  ones  were  "recorded  by  Dr.  Gilibert, 
physician  to  the  Hdtel  Dieu  at  Lyons  {./Idver.o.  JtUd. 
Pract.  p.  2.)7)  ;  and  Viricel,  surgeon  of  the  same  hos- 
pital, repeated  the  experiment  on  a  child,  which  yet 
fell  a  victim  to  hydrophobia.  Other  trials  are  also 
said  to  have  been  made  in  France  and  CJermniiywitn 
no  better  success.  Dr.  de  Malhiis,  in  tli«'  y  ur  imi,  let 
a  viper  bite  a  rabid  dog  on  tlie  throat.    Thu  dog  s  bead 
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was  attacked  wiUi  considerable  swelling,  tlie  hydro- 
phobia  ceased,  and,  according  to  Bonie  accounis,  the 
animal  perfectly  recovered,  but,  according  to  other 
Btateiiients,  thoiigii  it  drank  freely  as  soon  as  its  iiead 
had  swelled,  it  only  survived  the  experunent  a  few 
hours. — (See  J)ict.  des  Sciences  Med.  t.  47,  p.  I'iti.) 

Some  facts,  wliich  occurred  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
East  Indies,  tended  for  a  time  to  raise  an  expectation, 
that  a  copious  abstraction  of  blood  might  be  the  means 
of  preserving  paiienis  actually  attacked  witli  this  fatal 
disorder.  Mr.  Tymon,  assistant  surgeon  of  the  22d 
light  dragoons,  tried  successfully  the  metliod  of  taking 
away  at  once  an  immense  quaniity  of  blood  from  the 
patient.  "  1  began  by  bleeding  him  (says  Mr.  Tymon) 
unCil  scarcely  a  puliation  could  be  felt  in  either  arm." 
Opium  was  afterward  given,  and  the  patietit  salivated 
with  mercury.—  (See  Madras  Gazctteof  J\'oi;.23, 1811.) 

Altliough  in  the  observations,  annexed  to  this  case 
by  Dr.  Berry,  tliere  are  some  circumstances  which  ren- 
der it  probable,  that  the  case  was  really  hydrophobia: 
yet,  as  the  successful  termination  of  it  is  an  event  so 
extraordinary,  1  mucii  regret  that  some  desirable  infor- 
mation is  omiited.  For  instance,  we  liave  no  account 
of  ai^y  pain  or  changes  iti  the  bitten  part  or  limb,  at  the 
firel  coming  on  of  the  indisposition.  The  early  consti- 
tutional syiMiptoms  are  not  described,  and  the  violent 
spasms,  f^creaming,  &c.,  are  the  lirst  things  mentioned. 
Some  jiiirticulars  of  the  dog  would  also  liave  been 
inlere»ii;ig. 

Such  information,  indeed,  becomes  still  more  essen- 
tial, when  we  find  it  slated  that  another  man,  Serjeant 
Jackson,  was  also  bitten  by  the  same  dog,  and  had 
hydrophobia  in  a  mild  furin,  from  vvhiclj  he  recovered 
under  the  use  of  mercury,  blisters  to  the  head,  and 
cathartic  injections,  without  any  recourse  to  bleeding 
at  all.  I'his  last  case  is  even  more  contrary  than  the 
former  to  what  general  experience  leaches ;  because 
mercury,  blisters,  and  injeclitms  have  been  tried  a 
thousand  times  unavaiiingly ;  while,  perhaps,  blood- 
letting, in  the  mariner  practised  by  Mr.  Tymon,  is  a  new 
treatincnt.  Dr.  Shoolbred,  of  Calcutta,  publislicd  a 
secfrnd  case  of  hydrophobia  cured  by  bleeding  ad  deli- 
quium  animi,  and  afterward  exhibiting  calomel  and 
opium.  Tlie  patient  being  threatened  with  a  relapse, 
was  largely  bled  again.  The  whole  of  the  success  is 
imputed  by  Dr.  Schoolbred  to  the  venesection.  But 
this  gentlenum  is  not  so  sanguine  as  to  believe  that 
bleeding  will  cure  every  case  of  hydrophobia.  It  is 
probable  thai  there  is  a  period,  beyond  which  its  cura- 
tive effect  cannot  extend,  and,  therefore,  it  is  upon  the 
first  appearance  of  unequivocal  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
fiase,  that  he  thinks  copious  bleeding  atlbrds  a  prospect 
of  success,  while  the  delay  of  only  a  few  hours  may 
prove  fatal.  He  observes,  that  the  medical  profession, 
taught  by  niunerous  disappointments,  admit  very  cau- 
tiously the  claims  of  any  new  practice  to  general 
adoption.  If  several  patientn  in  hydrophobia,  there- 
fore, should  happen  to  be  bled  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
the  disease,  and  die  (as  they  inevitably  would  do, 
whethei  they  had  been  bled  or  not),  such  cases  would 
be  quoted  against  the  new  practice,  as  failures.  But 
Dr.  Shoolbred  argues,  that  numerous  failures  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  can  form  no  just  ground 
for  the  rejection  of  a  remedy  which  has  effected  a  cure 
in  an  earlier  stage.  He  insists  upon  the  nece.'^sily  of 
making  a  large  orifice  in  the  vein,  so  as  to  evacuate  the 
blood  quickly,  which  must  be  allowed  to  flow,  without 
regard  to  quaniity,  ad  deliquiuni  animi. 

Dr.  Shoolbred  was  well  aware  that  bleeding  had  oflen 
been  tried  in  hydrophobia ;  but,  says  he,  owing  proba- 
bly to  the  evacuation  not  having  been  pushed  far 
enough,  when  used  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
or  to  the  period  for  its  beneficial  employment  having 
elapsed,  the  cases  in  which  it  was  tried  afforded  little 
or  no  encouragement  to  the  continuance  of  the  prac- 
tice. 

Since  the  preceding  cases,  the  effect  of  bleeding  has 
had  the  fairest  trials  made  of  it,  and  some  of  the  re- 
ports are  in  favour  of  its  occasional  utility. — (See  Par- 
ticulars of  the  succfssful  Treatment  of  a  Case  of  Hy- 
drophobia, by  R.  Wynne,  Siio.  Shrewsbury,  \9>\'i\  also 
Edmonstone  in  Jjond.  Med.  Repository,  vol.  3  p.  93.) 
Xn  almost  every  instance,  however,  it  fails  in  hindering 
the  usual  melancholy  event. — (See  Kerrison's  Case 
and  Obs.  in  Med.  Repository,  vol.  2.  p,  197.)  This  un- 
pleasant truth  I  think,  receives  confirmation  from  the 
fact,  that  the  practice  is  far  from  being  new. 


Dr.  Mead,  who  was  very  confident  that  he  had  I 
an  infallibie  preventive  of  the  disease  in  a 
liverwort  and  black  pepper,  aided  by  bleeding  and  ( 
bathing  before  the  commencement  of  the  couree 
medicine,  says,  "As  to  all  other  ways  of  curing  tB 
hydrophobia,  I  own  1  have  not  been  so  happy  as  i 
hud  any  success  from  the  many  I  have  tried.  Bathli 
at  this  time  is  ineffectual.  /  have  taken  away  larg 
quantities  of  blood;  have  given  opiates,  volatile  salt 
&c.  All  has  been  in  vain,  because  too  late."  No 
withstanding  his  disappointmeui,  he  concludes,  "; 
any  relief  could  be  expected  in  this  desperate  slate, 
think  it  would  be  from  bleedivg,  even  ad  animi  deli 
guiuvi,"  S,-c. 

'J'he  doctrines  of  Boerhaave  also  led  him  and  hi 
pupils  to  recommend  and  practise  bleeding  in  hydr 
phobia.    "  The  distemper  (says  he)  is  to  be  treated  i 
one  highly  inflammatory,  upon  the  first  appearance 
the  signs  which  denote  its  invasion,  by  blood-letti 
from  a  large  orifice,  continued  till  the  patient  faint 
away ;  and  soon  after  by  enemata  of  warm  water  and 
vinegar,  &c. :"  and  he'  adds,   "  that  this  practice 
supported  by  some   small  number  of  trials."     B 
the  particulars  of  the  success  alluded    to,  are   n 
given. 

Dr.  Shoolbred  finds,  that  a  trial  of  it  was  made 
Edinburgh,  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  by  Dr.  Rulhe 
ford,  who  took  away  gradually  sixty  ounces  of  bic 
from  a  patient,  who  had  already  been  bled  the  sail 
morning.    As  the  patient  lived  forty-eight  hours  af 
the  large  bleeding,  the  method  was  probably  tried  some 
what  early  in  the  disease ;  and  the  case  may  therefore 
be  set  down  as  a  fair  instance  of  the  failure  of  the 
practice.    The  trials  which  have  been  made  in  thiSf 
country  of  the  practice  of  bleeding,  in  cases  of  hydr 
phobia,  since  the  receipt  of  the  above  reports  froa 
India,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  have  not  confirmed  its  eflicac] 

Bleeding  was  also  recommended  in  cases  of  hydr 
phobia,  by  Poupart. — (See  Hist,  de  VJicad.  Roy  ale 
Sciences  pour  Vannie  1699,  p.  A6.)  The  practice  I 
likewise  mentioned  in  the  Medical  Essays  of  Edii 
burgh,  vol.  5,  part  2,  $  5;  and  in  the  writings  of 
Rush.  See  also  Dr.  Burton^s  Case,  Phil.  Mag.  At 
gust,  1805. 

Early  excision,  or  amputation  of  the  bitten  parte,  ill 
application  of  cupping  glasses  to  the  wound,  or  th 
removal  of  atmospheri'c  pressure,  as  recommended  " 
Dr.  Barrv  (See   Experimental  Researches,  Src.  Lor 
1826) ;  tlie  injection  of  warm  water  into  the  veins,  an 
bleeding  ad  deliquiuni  in  the  early  stage,  are  the  plar 
which  have  most  evidence  in  their  favour.    It  wr 
observed  by  a  critical  writer,  before  the  experiment  i 
injecting  water  had  been  made,   "That  experiero 
authorises  the  placing  confidence  in  bleeding  ad  dell 
qtiium;  on  vomiting;  and  perhaps  on  the  use  of  atrof" 
belladonna ;    and  on  tobacco  exhibited  as  a  clysl 
That  it  is  j)robabIe,  advantage  would  result  from  tl 
combined  employment  of  bleeding,  vomiting  (See  D 
Saiterhfs  Obs.  in  Medical  IVans.  vol.  4),  and  purgin 
in  the  early  part  of  the  disease.    That  analogy  recon 
mends  the" trial  of  spiritof  turpentine  in  the  cbnvulsii 
stage  of  the  disease."— (Med.  Repository,  vol.  3,  p.  54.| 
In  one  case,  in  which  oil  of  turpentine  was  coj^ 
ously  given,  both  in  electuary  and  clysters,  the  paties 
died  on  the   fourth  day. — Med.  Repository,  jVo.  f» 
October,  1822. 

[In  the  last  republication  of  Mr.  Cooper's  Dictionar 
in  this  country.  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill  furnished 
letter  addressed  to  himself,  enclosing  "  a  memorial  rea 
before  the  Medico-Physical  Society  of  Moscow,  by  Dr 
Michel  Marochetti,  meinber  of  said  society,  and  at- 
tending physician  at  the  Gallitzir  Hospital."    It  to 
entitled,  "Observations  on  Hydrophobia,  containing 
certain  indications  for  ascertaining  the  existence  of  the 
hydropliobic  poison  in  an  individual,  and  the  means  of 
preventing  its  development  by  destroying  its  germ." 

The  "  certain  indications"  to  which  this  Russis 
physician  refers,  and  on  which  he  relies  for  ascertainir 
the  existence  of  the  rabid  poison  in  an  individual,  ar 
the  appearance  of  two  small  tumours,  one  on  either  sid 
of  the  frenum  lingua?,  within  six  weeks  of  the  bite  of  j 
a  rabid  animal.  .   .  1 

He  states,  as  the  result  of  his  observation,  that  it  isl 
necessary  to  examine  the  lower  side  of  the  tonguej 
twice  a  day  for  six  weeks  after  the  bite;  and  this  fre-'' 
quent  inspection  is  necessary,  because  the  tumours  only 
exist  twenty- four  honrs,  when  the  virus  becoinea  reab- 
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Aorbed,  and  these  two  irregular  tumours  disappear,  and 
tlie  case  terminates  fatally. 

He  directs  that  tliese  tumours  be  cauterized  so  soon 
88  they  are  visible,  or,  what  is  better,  opened  with  a 
small  sharp  lancet,  when  a  saniuus  lymph,  somewhat 
greenish,  will  escape,  wiiich  is  the  true  poison,  and 
which  the  patient  nmst  sj.ii  out.  The  mouih  is  tlicn  to 
be  washed  wirli  a  decoction  of  the  tops  and  flowers  of 
the  genista  lateo  tinctoria  (Dya's  broom).  This  same 
deuiction  is  to  bedrunlc  to  tlie  extent  of  a  pound  and  a 
half  per  day,  duriiig  the  six  weeks  the  patient  is  under 
examination.  And  these  means,  Dr.  M.  asserts,  from 
his  personal  experience  in  the  treatment  of  numerous 
cases,  will  prevent  the  development  of  the  virus,  by 
destroying  its  germ. 

What  attention  this  Russian  practice,  which  may  be 
called  a  discovery,  has  attracted  in  Great  Britain  or  tiie 
contim-nt,  Mr.  Cooper  must  have  had  the  means  of 
knowing,  and  yet  he  is  silent  on  the  subject ;  whence  we 
may  conclude,  it  is  not  relied  on  in  Eihgland.  In  this 
country,  there  is  little  confidence  among  the  profession 
in  any  curative  for  liydro|)liobia;  and  physicians  in 
America  generally  concur  in  these  two  important 
facts,  as  Mr.  Cooper  calls  them  :  first,  the  disease  may 
often  be  prevented :  secondly,  it  can  hardly  ever  be 
oured. 

There  is  so  much  ambiguity  alioutthis  subject,  that 
it  becomes  us  to  be  modest  in  deciding  a  patient  to  have 
hydrophobia,  for  scarcely  a  symptom  belonging  to  it  is 
invariable  in  every  case;  and  many  of  the  cures  re- 
ported, are,  doubtless,  modificalious  of  hysteria.  I 
have  seen  more  than  one  of  these  so  called,  because 
the  patient  had  been  bitten  by  a  dog,  months,  or  years 
before,  without  any  ev  idence  of  his  being  rabid. — Reeae.] 

See  Jos.  dr  Annnatariun,  De  liabie  Contagiosa^  Ato. 
Franco/.  1626.  Savvages  sur  la  Rage,  12mo.  Paris, 
1771.  James  on  Canine  Madness,  8vo.  Lond.  1780. 
Mead  on  the  Bite  of  a  Mad  Dog.  Jos.  S.  Dalby,  The 
Virtues  of  Cinnabar  and  Musk,  against  the  Bite  of  a 
Mad  Dog,  Ato.  Birmingh.  1764.  J.  Ney.-hain,  J)e 
Rabie  Canina,  Edinb.  1777.  B.  F.  Munch,  De  Bella- 
donna, Frank.  Del.  op.  1.  D.  P.  Layard,  Essay  on  the 
Bite  of  a  Mad  Dog,  2d  ed.  1763.  R.  Hamilton,  Re- 
marks on  Hydrophobia, -Id  ed.2vols.  Bvo.  Lond.  1798. 
Medical  Museum,vol.  2.  Jjond.  Med.  Trans,  vols.  2  and 
4,  cd.  2.  Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  vol.  3;  and  Fothergill  in 
vol.  5  of  the  same  work.  C.  J^ugent,  Essay  on  Hydro- 
phobia ;  to  which  i.i  prefixed,  the  Case  of  a  Person 
cured,  8co.  Lond.  1753.  Lc  Rovx,  sur  la  Rage,  8vo. 
Dijon,  1780.  Idem,  Traitement  local  de  la  Rage,  8vo, 
Pa7-is,  1733.  Edinb.  Med.  Comment,  vol.  5.  p.  42.  J. 
Vanghaii^s  Cases  and  Obs.  on  Hydrophobia,  Svo.  Lond., 
1778.  Dr.  PuwelVs  Case  of  Hydrophobia.  Latta's 
System  of  Surgery,  vol.  3.  Cullen's  First  Lines,  vol. 
4.  Enaux  et  Chaussier,  Mithode  de  traiter  les  Mor- 
sures  des  Jlnimaux  enrages,  Src.  \2mo.  Dijon,  1780. 
Memoirs  of  the  Med.  Society  of  London,  vol.  1,  p.  243. 
Medical  Communications ,  vol.  1.  J.  Mease,  .^n  Essay 
on  the  Disease  produced  by  the  Bite  of  a  Mad  Dog, 
with  a  Preface,  iVc.  by  J.  C.  Lettsom,8vo.  Philadelphia, 
1793.  Mim.  de  la  Sociiti  Royale  de  M^decine  de  Paris, 
pour  Van.  1782  et  1783.  Feriiar's  Med.  Facts  and  Ob- 
servations, and  his  Med.  Histories,  Src.  2d  ed.  8vo. 
Lond.  1810.  Callisen's  Systema,  Chirurgia  Hodierna, 
t.  1.  p.  593.  Hafnias,  1798.  Marcet,  in  Med.  Ckir. 
Trans.  vol.\,  p.  132,  Src.  Jesse  Foote,  An  Essay  on  the 
Bite  of  a  Mad  Dog,  8vo.  Lond.  1788.  Lassus,  Patho- 
logic Chir.  t.  2,  p.  2;J9,  <-c.  erf.  1809.  A  valuable  Paper 
by  Dr.  J.  Hunter,  in  Trans,  of  a  Society  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Med.  and  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  1,  art.  17. 
.fames  Gillman's  Dissertation  an  the  Bite  of  a  Rabid 
Animal,  8i)o.  Lond.  1812.  S.  Bardsley  in  Memoirs  of 
the  yjterary  and  Plulosnphical  Society  of  Manchester, 
vol.  4,  part  2.  Medical  Reports,  ^'c. ;  to  which  are  added, 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Canine  Madness,  and 
Thoughts  on  a  Plan  for  its  Ertermination  from  the 
British  hies,  Bco.  Lond.  1807.  Babington  in  the 
Medical  Records  and  Researches,  Lond.  1798.  7?.  Pear- 
son, .Arguments  in  favour  of  an  Inflammatory  Dia- 
thesis in  Hydrophobia  considered,  Birmingh.  1798. 
Art.  Hydrophobia,  in  Rea's  Cyclopedia.  M.  Ward, 
Pacts  establishing  the  Efficacy  of  the  Opiate  fyiclion 
in  Spa.<tmodic  and  Febrile  Disease.^ ;  also  an  Attempt 
to  investigate  the  JsTature,  Causes,  and  Method  of  Cure 
of  Hydrophobia  and  Tetanus,  8ro.  .Manchester,  1809. 
Cases  and  Cures  of  Hydrophobia,  selected  from  the 
OeHtlemati't Magazine, S'"  Land.  1807*    Q. Piackard, 
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Case  of  Hydrophobia,  8vo.  Lond.  1808.  B.  Moseley,  on 
Hydrophobia,its  Prevention  and  Cure,8vo.  Lond.  1809. 
J.  F.  A.  Lalouette,  Essai  sur  la  Rage,  8vo.  Paris,  1812. 
A.  Portal,  Mimoires  sur  la  J^ature,  6,-c.  des  plusieurg 
Maladies,  t.  2,p.3l,8vo.  Paris,  1800.  G.  C.  Reich,  De 
la  Fiiore  en  ghiiral,  de  la  Rage,  ($-c.  8vo.  Metz,  1800. 
Bosqmllov,  M^m.  sur  les  Causes  de  P Hydrophobic,  Stiff. 
t''i>^i'^,  1808.  .S.  JV.  Sauter,  Esperienie  Mediche  intomo 
la  Curadel  Idrophobia,  ossia  delta  Malattiaproveniente 
dal  Morso  del  Cane  rabbioso,  8vo.  Bologna,  180G.  Dr. 
Berry's  Obs.  and  Mr.  Tymon''s  Case" cured,  by  large 
blood- letting,  as  detailed  in  the  Madras  Gazette  of 
J^ovember  23, 1818 ;  and  Dr.  Shoolbred's  Case  success- 
fully treated  by  copious  bleeding,  as  related  in  one  of 
the  Asiatic  Mirrors  for  May,  1812.  O'Donnel's  Cmscs 
of  Hydrophobia,  1813.  T.  .Arnold,  Case  of  Hydra- 
phobia  successfully  treated,  8co.  Lond.  1793.  jR- 
Wynne,  Particulars  of  the  successful  Treatment  of  a 
Case  of  Hydrophobia,  8vo.  Shrewsb.  1803.  Boyer. 
Traits  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  1, ;;.  435,  Src.  Paris,  1814.  C. 
H.  Parry,  Cases  of  Tetanus  and  Rabies  Contagiosa^ 
or  Canine  Hydrophobia,  8vo.  Lond.  J814.  A.  Marshall, 
The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Brain  in  Mania  and  Hy- 
drophobia, with  the  Pathology  of  these  ttco  Diseases, 
i,'c.  8vo.  Lond.  1815.  R.  Reid,  on  the  Kature  and  Treat- 
ment of  Tetanus  and  Hydrophobia,  8vo.  Dublin,  1817. 
Autenrieth,  Diss,  de  hactsnus  pratervisa  J^ervorum 
Lvstrationc  in  Sectionihus  Hydrophoborum,  Ato.  Tubi 
1802.  Gottfr.  Zinke,  J^eue  Ansichlen  der  Hundswuth, 
8vo.  .Jena,  1804.  Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid.  t.  22,  art. 
Hydrophobie,  et  t.  47,  ait.  Rage.  G.  Lipscombe,  Cau- 
tions and  Reflections  on  Canine  Madness,  8vo.  Lond. 
1807.  C.  Giiber,  Pract.  Abhandl.iiber  die  Vorbuegung, 
<^c.  der  Hundswuth,  8vo.  Wieyi.  IS18;  this  author  has 
confidence  in  the  powder  of  meloe  maialis.  C.  F.  Harles, 
uber  die  Bchandlung  der  Hundswuth,  Ato.  Frankf. 
1809:  Stramonium  recommended.  Brera,  Comm.  Cli- 
nico  per  la  Cura  del  Idrophobia,  in  Man.  Soc.  Ital. 
Scicyiz.  Modena,t.  17.  .7.  M.  Axter,  JVoriv.  Bibl.  Ger- 
man. Med.  Chir.  1821 :  Cantharides,  a  preventive. 
Marochetti  in  Petvrsburgh  Miscellanies  of  Med.  Sci- 
ence. Magendie,  Journ.  de  Physiologic  Experimentale, 
t.  1,  A-c.  J.  Booth  on  Hydrophobia,  8vo.  Lond.  1884. 
Quarterly  Journ.  of  Foreign  Med.  vols.  3  and  A.  Da- 
vid Barry,  Exp.  Researches  on  the  Influence  of  Atmos- 
pheric Pressure  upon  the  Progression  of  the  Blood  in 
the  Veins,  upon  Absorption,  S-c.  8vo.  Lond.  1826. 

HYDROPHTHALMIA.  (From  Uup,  water,  and 
6(pOa'Sfxbg,  the  eye.)     Dropsy  of  the  Eye. 

Hydrophthalmus;  Hydrophlhalmos.  A\so  Bupthal- 
nios,  or  ox-eye.  In  the  eye,  as  in  other  organs,  dropsy 
arises  from  "a  disproportion  taking  place  between  the 
action  of  the  secerning  arteries,  by  which  the  fluid  iM  , 
deposited  in  the  part,  and  the  action  of  the  absorbent ' 
vessels,  by  which  it  is  taken  up,  and  returned  to  the 
circulation;  and  according  to  this  principle,  the  disease 
may  be  supposed  to  depend,  either  upon  the  secretion 
being  too  rapid,  or  absorption  slower,  than  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  natural  activity  of  the  vessels  by  which 
the  secretion  of  the  humours  of  the  eye  is  effected. 

According  to  Beer,  dropsy  of  the  eye  is  seldom  en 
tirely  a  local  disease,  but  at  least  is  generally  combined 
with  an  unhealthy  constitution,  or  is  a  mere  sympto- 
matic effect  ofsome  other  dropsical  affection,  anasarca, 
hydrocephalus,  &c.  Sometimes  it  appears  as  a  symp- 
tom of  chlorosis.  Beer  adds,  that  the  disease  may 
originate  either  from  a  preternatural  accumulation  of 
the  aqueous  humour ;  from  that  of  the  vitreous  humour ; 
or  from  an  immoderate  accumulation  of  both  these 
humoms  together.— (Z-rArc,  von  den  Augeni,r.  b.  2,  p. 
616,  Wein,  1817.)  When  the  vitreous  humour  collects 
in  this  manner  it  usually  loses  its  natural  consistence, 
and  becomes  tliinner  and  more  watery.— («icA««-, 
Anfangsgr.  b.3,  p.  392.) 

Professor  Beer  states,  that  in  the  case  proceedmg 
from  a  morbid  quantity  of  the  aqueous  humour,  the  first 
indication  of  the  disease  is  an  increase  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  cornea,  attended  with  a  manifest  enlarge- 
ment of  the  anterior  chamber.  The  cornea  may  be- 
come, in  this  manner,  two,  three,  or  even  four  time* 
wider  than  natural,  without  bursting  or  losing  its  "■«""■ 
parency ;  for,  though  a  turbid  appearance  isdiscemihie, 
this  depends  rather  iipon  the  state  of  the  aqueous 
humour  itself  The  iris,  which  in  the  very  commcmvv 
ment  of  the  disease  begins  to  lose  its  "'r""^H^il^ 
becomes  completely  motionless,  and  acquires  «»«""« 
colour ;  the  pupil  always  remaining  m  the  mid-iiw* 
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between  contraction  and  dilatation.  In  the  eyeball  an 
annoying  sense  of  pressure,  tension,  and  heaviness  is 
fell  rather  than  actual  pain.  In  the  bei^inning  of  tlie 
disease  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  far-sightedness, 
or  presbyopia,  which  soon  changes  into  a  true  ainau- 
lotic  weakness  of  sight,  but  never  terminates  in  perfect 
amaurosis.  The  free  motions  of  the  eyeball  are  more 
and  more  interrupted  in  proportion  as  the  organ  grows 
larger,  and  it  has  invariably  a  hard  feel,  while  the 
sclerotica,  to  the  distance  of  two  lines  from  the  margin 
of  the  cornea,  is  as  bluish  as  it  is  in  the  new-born 
infant. 

Respecting  the  precise  cause  of  the  accumulation  of 
the  aqueous  humour,  Beer  offers  no  observation  worthy 
of  repetition,  excepting  perhaps  that  in  which  he 
reminds  us,  that  a  similar  collection  happens  appa- 
rently as  an  effect  of  the  conical  staphyloma  of  the 
whole  cornea. — (See  also  Wardrop^s  Essays  ore  the 
Morbid  Jinatomy  of  the  Eye,  vol.  5,  p.  19.)  Indeed, 
as  far  as  our  knowledge  yet  extends,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  the  clianges  of  the  cornea  are,  in  the 
present  disease,  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause  or  the 
effect  of  the  increased  quantity  of  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour, or  whether,  as  seems  to  be  most  probable,  both 
phenomena  are  only  effects  of  one  and  the  same  cause. 
The  examples  somewhat  repugnant  to  this  idea,  are 
those  referred  to  by  Beer  as  symptomatic  of  other 
dropsical  aliections.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Wardrnp 
has  never  seen  a  preternatural  collection  of  the  aqueous 
liumour  without  its  being  accompanied  with  disease 
of  the  coats  of  the  eye.— {Vol.  cit.  p.  20.) 

In  hydrophthalmia  the  prognosis  is  generally  unfa- 
vourable, and  when  the  sight  is  nearly  or  quite  lost, 
scarcely  any  hope  can  be  entertained,  either  of  restoring 
vision  or  preserving  the  shape  of  the  eye.  Yet,  ac- 
cording to  Beer,  things  are  not  always  quite  so  un- 
promising in  the  preceding  torm  of  the  disease,  espe- 
cially when  the  surgeon  is  consulted  in  time,  and  the 
patient's  constitution  is  not  exceedingly  impaired.  The 
same  experienced  author  has  never  seen  any  instance 
in  which  the  eye  spontaneously  burst:  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  habit  was  decidedly  bad,  and  the  treatment 
ineffectual,  the  disease  became  gradually  conjoined 
■with  the  second  species  of  dropsy  of  the  eye,  and 
terminated  in  a  frightful  disfigurement  of  the  whole 
organ,  and  death.  On  dissection,  the  innermost  tex- 
tures of  the  part  were  found  spoiled  and  disorganized, 
and  sometimes  even  the  orbit  itself  carious. — {Fol.  cit. 
p.  619.)  With  respect  to  the  treatment,  Beer  thinks, 
that  this  must  depend  very  much  upon  the  nature  of 
the  primary  disease  to  which  the  dropsical  affection 
Is  ascribable  as  an  effect.  He  has  known  great 
benefit  sometimes  produced  by  the  subnmriate  of 
mercury,  combined  with  digitalis,  and  a  drink  contain- 
ing superlartrate  of  potassa  and  borax.  When  the 
disease  has  been  preceded  by  the  sudden  cure  of  any 
cutaneous  disease,  he  has  Aiith  in  the  method  of 
attempting  to  restore  the  affection  of  the  skin  by  in- 
oculation, or  if  that  be  impracticable,  by  stimulating 
its  surface  with  antimonial  ointment,  or  making  an 
issue.  This  plan  is  to  be  aided  with  internal  alterative 
medicines,  such  as  camphor,  the  sulphur  auratumanli- 
monii,  and  flowers  of  sulphur.  The  local  applications, 
which  he  prefers  in  the  early  stage,  are  warm  dry  bags 
filled  with  aromatic  herbs,  and  rubbing  the  parts  about 
the  eyebrow,  sometimes  with  mercurial  ointment,  some- 
times with  a  mixture  of  a;ther  and  liquor  ammonia;. 
But  when  the  disease  has  made  considerable  j)rogress, 
and  vision  is  either  weak  or  nearly  lost,  while  the 
sclerotica  near  the  coinca  is  not  nnrch  discoloured, 
and  tliere  are  no  appearances  of  a  varicose  affection 
of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  organ,  Beer  recommc^nds 
making  a  puncture  with  a  small  lancet,  in  the  lowest 
part  of  the  cornea,  half  a  line  from  the  sclerotica,  so 
as  to  discharge  the  aqueous  humour.  The  anterior 
chamber  is  then  to  be  kept  empty  for  several  days  or 
weeks,  if  possible,  by  re-opening  the  small  wound 
every  day  with  the  point  of  the  lancet.— (See  also 
Riehter's  Jlnfavfrsgr.  b.3yp.  403.)  A  fter  the  operation, 
the  eye  is  to  be  dressed  in  the  same  way  as  after  the 
extraction  of  a  cataract. — (See  Cataract.)  Previously 
to  the  paracentesis,  Beer  has  often  seen  every  general 
&nd  local  means  perfectly  useless,  but  highly  beneficial, 
as  soon  as  that  operation  had  been  practised.  Even 
when  the  paracentesis  fails  in  bringing  about  a  per 
manent  cure,  it  may  still  be  resorted  to  as  a  palliative 
with  great  advantage,  and  be  often  beneficially  repeated, 
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it  care  be  taken  not  to  make  the  puncture  too  i 
However,  when  the  blood- ves.sels  are  generally  vari 
cose,  and  the  consiitHli(m  very  bad,  such  opeiaiion  ia 
apt  to  excite  violent  inflammation,  suppuration,  and 
<^ven  sloughing  of  the  organ,  attended  with  imminent 
danger  to  the  patient's  life. — {Beer,  vol.  cit.  p.  620 
G'i2) 

With  regard  to  the  second  species  of  hydrophthalmia, 
or  that  depending  upon  a  preternatural  accumulation 
of  the  vitreous  humour,  Beer  states  that,  in  this  case,  it 
is  chiefly  the  posterior  part  of  the  eyeball  which  is 
enlarged,  so  that  the  whole  organ  acquiies  a  conical 
shape,  in  which  the  cornea  very  much  participates. 
Tile  latter  membrane  remains  unaltered  in  regard  to 
its  diameter;  but  it  is  more  convex  than  natural,  and 
its  transparency  is  perfect.  It  is  observed  by  Mr. 
Wardrop  {on  the  Morbid  Jinatomy  of  the  Eye,  vol.  2, 
[>.  126),  that  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  vitreous 
humour  ha|)pens  not  unfrequenlly  in  staphyloma,  in 
which  disease,  be  says,  the  enlargement  of  the  eyeball 
will  generally  be  found  to  arise  more  from  an  increase 
in  the  quantity  ot  the  vitreous  than  of  the  aqueous 
humour,  and  he  then  expresses  his  belief,  that  the  case 
adduced  by  Scarpa  to  illustrate  the  pathology  of  hy 
drophthahnia,  and  cited  in  the  ensuing  part  of  this 
article,  was  an  example  of  staphylouia.  Be  this  as  it 
m.iy,  one  character  constant  in  staphyloma  is  often 
absent  in  hydrophthalmia;  I  mean  opacity  of  the 
cornea.  In  the  case  which  consists  in  an  innnoderate 
collection  of  the  aqueous  humour,  the  anterior  chamber 
is  always  enlarged:  on  the  contrary,  in  the  present 
form  of  the  disease,  that  cavi»y  is  manifestly  lessened, 
for  the  motionless  iris  is  gradually  forced  so  much 
towards  the  cornea,  that  at  length  the  chamber  in  ques- 
tion ahnost  completely  disappears.  However,  the 
colour  of  the  ills  undergoes  no  change,  and  the  pupil 
is  always  rather  diminutive.  Around  the  cornea,  the 
sclerotica  is  rendered  bluish  by  distention,  with  a 
somewhat  smutty  tinge.  In  the  early  stage  the  patient 
is  affected  with  short-sightedness,  myopia;  but  his 
power  of  vision  is  always  seriously  diminished,  and,, 
at  last,  is  so  totally  destroyed,  that  not  a  ray  of  light 
can  be  perceived.  The  motions  of  the  globe  of  the- 
eye  and  eyelids  are  lessened  or  impeded  at  a  still 
earlier  period  than  in  the  first  species  of  hydrophthal- 
mia, and  to  the  touch  the  organ  seems  like  an  egg- 
shaped  stone.  The  very  commencement  of  the  disease 
is  attended  with  pain,  which  daily  becomes  more  and 
more  severe,  and  at  length  is  not  confined  to  ihe  eye 
and  its  vicinity,  but  affects  all  the  side  of  the  head,  the 
teeth,  and  neck,  being  sometimes  so  violent  as  almost 
to  bereave  the  patient  of  his  senses,  who  urgently  bega 
the  srrrgeon  to  puncture  the  eye,  or  even  is  driven  by 
desperation  to  do  it  himself,  as  Beer  once  knew  hap- 
pen. .  Even  while  the  pain  is  less  afflictin*.',  the  patient 
is  deprived  of  his  sleep  and  appetite. — {Beer,  vol.  cit. 
p.  623.)  Though  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the 
vitreous  or  aqueous  humour-has  generally  been  treated 
of  as  a  distinct  disease,  and  denominated  hydrophthal- 
mia, Mr.  Wardrop  has  never  seen  a  dropsy  of  the  eye, 
without  an  accompanying  disease  of  the  sclerotic  coal, 
or  cornea. — ( On  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Eye,  vol. 
2,  p.  126.)  Beer  offeis  no  valuable  remark  on  the 
causes  of  the  preceding  form  of  hydrophthalmia,  his 
account  of  the  connexion  with  scrofula  and  syphilis 
being  mere  conjecture,  though  delivered  as  a  positive 
matter  of  fact.  However,  another  position  offered  in 
the  paragraph,  concerning  Ihe  prognosis,  seems  more 
correct;  viz.  that  as  the  disease  is  almost  always  con- 
joined with  an  unhealthy  constitution,  there  can  be 
scarcely  any  hope  of  a  radical  cure.  Beer's  opinioa- 
also  is,  that  wlien  the  disease  has  made  such  progress, 
that  not  a  ray  can  be  discerned,  and  the  pain  in  tlie  eye 
and  head  so  violent,  by  day  and  night,  that  the  sleep,, 
appetite,  and  even  the  senses  are  lost;  it  is  fortunate,, 
if  only  the  most  perilous  symptoms  can  be  obviated  by 
palliative  treatment;  for  the  preservation  of  a  good- 
shaped  eye  is  then  quite  out  of  the  question.  And 
even  in  Ihe  most  favourable  cases,  the  utmost  which 
can  be  expected  is  to  stop  the  farther  advance  of  the 
disease ;  a  perfect  cure  being  extremely  rare. 

According  to  Beer,  the  first  indication  is  to  improve 
the  stale  of  the  health  by  medicines  and  regimen;  for 
unless  this  object  be  effected,  no  expectation  of  curing 
the  dropsical  affection  of  the  eye  can  be  entertainetf 
For  this  purpose  a  long  time  will  be  requisite;  and  as 
for  local  treatment  in  this  case,  little  or  notliing  can  bs 
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ftccomplislied  by  it.  Hence,  tlie  disease  oflen  continues 
to  grow  worse  and  worse,  and,  when  llie  pain  becomes 
violent,  the  best  thing  which  the  surgeon  can  do,  botli 
villi  the  view  to  the  functions  of  tlie  organ,  and  its 
^irni,  is  to  let  out  the  aqueous  liuniour.  But  Beer  re- 
;>robates,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  plan  sometimes 
rcconunended,  of  plunging  a  trocar  through  the  scle- 
M.tica  into  the  vitreous  humour,  and  keeping  the  tube 

,  mtioduced  until  a  certain  quantity  of  that  humour  is 
discharged.    The  usual  result  of  such  practice  is  a 

'  carcinomatous  disease  of  the  eye,  terminating  in  death, 
which  the  removal  of  the  part  will  not  prevent.  Tlie 
method  preferred  by  Beer  is  that  wliicli  is  mentioned 
by  Richter  {Anfavgsg.  b.  3,  p.  400),  and  consists  in 
opening  the  cornea  and  capsule  of  the  lens,  as  in  the 
extraction  of  the  cataract,  discharging  the  lens  and 
vitreous  humour,  and  letting  the  coats  of  the  eye  col- 
lapse; but  in  order  to  prevent  any  re  accumulation  of 
the  fluid,  he  afterward  cuts  away  a  little  bit  of  the  flap 
of  the  cornea.  The  eye  is  then  to  be  dressed  in  the 
same  manner  as  after  the  extraction  of  tlie  cataract. — 
(See  Cataract.)  The  third  species  of  hydrophthalmia, 
or  that  produced  by  an  accumulation  both  of  the 
aqueous  and  vitreous  humours  together,  is  excellently 
described  by  Scarpa,  He  observes,  that  in  every  case 
on  which  he  has  performed  the  operation,  and  in  other 
examinations  of  the  different  stages  of  the  disease  made 
on  the  dead  subject,  he  has  constantly  found  the 
vitreous  humour  more  or  less  altered  in  its  organiza- 
tion, liquefied,  and  converted  into  water,  according  as 
the  disease  was  ancient  or  recent.  In  some  instances 
he  could  not  distinguish  whether  the  increased  quan- 
tity of  the  vitreous  or  aqueous  humour  had  most  share 
in  the  formation  of  the  disease. 

Scarpa  also  dissected  a  dropsical  eye  taken  from  the 
body  of  a  child.  The  vitreous  humour  was  not  only 
wanting  in  thi.s  eye,  and  the  cavity  destined  for  its  re- 
ception filled  with  water,  but  tlie  vitreous  tunic  was 
converted  into  a  substance  partly  of  a  spongy,  partly 
of  a  fatty  nature.  This  dropsical  eye  was  one-third 
larger  than  natural.  The  sclerotica  was  not  thinner 
than  that  of  the  other  eye :  but  in  consequence  of  being 
yielding,  flaccid,  and  separated  from  the  choroides,  it 
had  lost  its  plumpness  and  globular  shape.  The  cornea 
formed  a  disc  one-tiiird  larger  than  that  of  this  mem- 
brane in  a  sound  state ;  it  did  not  retain  its  natural 
pulpy  structure,  and  was  obviously  thinner  than  the 
cornea  of  the  healthy  eye.  There  was  a  considerable 
quantity  of  an  aqueous,  reddish  fluid,  between  the 
cornea  and  iris.  The  crystalline  lens,  with  its  opaque 
capsule,  had  been  pushed  forward  a  little  way  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  but  could  not  advance  farther,  on 
account  of  a  firm  adhesion  which  tlie  capsule  had 
contracted  with  the  iris  around  the  edge  of  the  pupil. 
As  soon  as  the  capsule  was  opened  the  lens  issued  from 
it,  lialf  dissolved,  the  rest  exceedingly  soft.  It  was 
impossible  to  detach  the  whole  of  the  posterior  layer 
of  the  capsule  from  a  hard  substance,  which  seemed 
to  be  the  altered  membrane  of  the  vitreous  humour. 
Scarpa,  therefore,  slit  open  the  choroides  from  the 
ciliary  ligament  to  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  when  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  a  reddish  aqueous  fluid  gushed 
out,  without,  however,  one  particle  of  the  vitreous 
humour.  In  lieu  of  the  latter  body  there  was  found  a 
email  cylinder,  of  a  substance,  partly  of  a  fungous, 
partl>  of  a  fatty  nature,  surrounded  with  a  gooJ  deal 
of  water,  which  was  effused  in  the  longiiudinal  axis 
of  the  eye,  from  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  as  far 
as  the  ciliary  ligament,  or  that  hard  substance  to  which 
the  posterior  layer  of  the  capsule  firmly  adhered.  This 
little  cylinder  was  covered,  for  the  extent  of  two  linos 
and  a  half  forwards  from  the  entrance  of  the  optic 
nerv*.,  by  a  stratum  of  whitish  matter  reflected  on 
itself,  like  the  epiploon,  when  raised  towards  the  fundus 
of  the  stomach.  Scarpa  conceived  that  this  stratum 
of  whitish  matter  was  the  relics  of  the  unorganized 
retina;  for,  on  pouring  rectified  spirits  of  wine  on  the 
whole  inner  surface  of  the  choroides,  and  the  little 
cy!iR  Irical  body,  he  found  no  vestiges  of  the  retina  on 
this  mem.»rane,  and  that  the  whitish  substance,  which 
was  reflected  on  itself,  became  very  firm,  just  as  the 
retina  doea  when  immersed  In  spirits  of  wine.  Both 
the  cylinder  and  the  indurated  substance  occupying 
the  place  of  the  ciliary  body  were  manifestly  only  the 
membrane  of  the  vitreous  humour,  destitute  of  water, 
and  converted,  as  was  {lescribed,  into  a  substance, 
partly  of  a  spongy,  partly  of  an  adipose  nature.    It  is 


not  easy  to  determine  whether  this  altered  state  of  ih* 
vitreous  tunic  had  preceded,  or  was  a  consequence  o»' 
the  dropsy  of  the  eye.  However  it  may  be,  this 
fact,  in  conjunction  with  several  other  similar  ones 
that  Scarpa  has  met  with,  in  which  he  found  no 
vitreous  humour  in  the  posterior  cavity  of  the  eye,  but 
only  water  or  a  bloody  lymph,  tends  very  much  to  es- 
tablish the  fact,  that  this  disease  principally  consists  of 
a  morbific  secretion  of  the  vitreous  humour,  and  occa 
sionally,  also,  of  a  strange  degeneration  of  the  alve- 
olary  membrane,  by  which  this  humour  is  formed. 
Scarpa  refers  to  a  similar  case.— (See  Med.  Obs.  and 
Inquiries,  vol.  3,  art.  14.) 

The  augmentation  in  the  secretion  of  the  aqueous 
fluid,  both  in  the  cells  of  the  vitreous  humour  and  out 
of  them,  after  they  have  been  ruptured  from  excessive 
distention,  together  with  a  debilitated  action  of  the 
absorbent  system  of  tlie  eye  aftected,  Scarpa  regards  as 
the  probable  cause  of  the  morbific  accunmlaiion  of 
humours  in  the  eye.  From  such  a  lodgment,  .nnd 
successive  increase  of  the  vitreous  and  aqueous  hu- 
mours, the  eyeball  at  first  necessarily  assumes  an  oval 
shape,  ending  at  the  point  of  the  cornea;  the  organ 
enlarges  in  all  dimensions :  and  in  the  end,  it  projects 
from  the  orbit  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  cannot  be 
covered  by  the  eyelids,  disfiguring  the  patient's  face 
as  much  as  if  an  ox's  eye  were  placed  in  the  orbit. 

This  disease  (says  Scarpa)  is  sometimes  preceded  by 
blows  on  the  eye  or  temple  ;  sometimes  by  an  obstinate 
internal  ophthalmy.  In  other  instances,  it  is  preceded  -■ 
by  no  inconvenience,  except  an  uneasy  sensation  of 
tumefaction  and  distention  in  the  orbits,  a  difficulty 
of  moving  the  eyeball,  and  a  considerable  impairment 
of  sight.  Lastly,  it  is  sometimes  preceded  by  none  of 
these  causes,  or  no  other  obvious  one  whatever,  es- 
pecially when  the  complaint  occurs  in  children  of  very 
tender  age,  from  whom  no  information  can  be  ob- 
tained. As  soon  as  the  eye  has  assumed  an  oval  form, 
and  the  anterior  chamber  has  become  preternaturally 
capacious,  the  iiis  seems  situated  farther  backward 
than  usual,  and  tremulates,  in  a  very  singular  way, 
on  the  slightest  motion  of  the  eyeball.  The  pupil 
remains  dilated  in  every  degree  of  light,  while  the 
crystalline  is  sometimes  brownish  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  disease;  and  sometimes  it  does  not 
become  cloudy  till  the  affection  has  arrived  at  its  high- 
est pitch.  The  complaint  then  becomes  stationary; 
and  as  the  crystalline  is  not  deeply  opaque,  the  patient 
can  distinguish  light  from  darkness,  and  in  some  de- 
gree, the  outlines  of  objects  and  brilliant  colours.  But 
when  the  eye  has  acquired  a  larger  volume,  and  the 
whole  crystalline  has  become  opaque,  the  retina  at 
last  remains  in  a  state  of  complete  paralysis. 

In  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  to  which  the  term 
bupthalmos,  or  ox-eye,  is  properly  applicable,  when  the 
dropsical  eye  projects  from  the  orbit,  so  as  not  to  ad- 
mit of  being  covered  by  the  eyelids,  with  the  incon- 
veniences already  enumerated,  says  Scarpa,  others 
associate  themselves,  arising  from  "the  friction  of  the 
ciliaj,  the  secietion  of  gum,  the  flux  of  tears,  the  ulcer- 
ation of  the  lower  eyelid,  on  which  the  eye  rests,  and 
the  excoriation  of  the  eye  itself.  Hence,  the  dropsical 
eye  is  gradually  attacked  with  violent  ophthalmies, 
attended  with  intolerable  pains  in  the  part  aflfected, 
and  the  whole  head.  The  ulceration,  also,  does  not 
always  confine  itself  within  certain  limits;  but  con- 
tinues to  spread,  first  depriving  the  cornea  of  its  trans- 
parency, next  consuming  the  sclerotica,  and  lastly, 
destroying  progressively  the  other  component  parts  of 
the  eyeball. 

At  the  first  appearance  of  dropsy  of  the  eye,  many 
surgeons  recommend  mercurials,  the  extract  of  cicuta, 
and  of  Pulsatilla  nigricans;  and  astringent  coJiyria,  a 
seton  in  the  na[)e  of  the  neck,  and  compression  of  the 
projecting  eye.  However,  Scarpa  has  never  yet  met 
with  a  single  well  detailed  history  of  a  drosy  of  the 
eye  cured  by  means  of  the  above-mentioned  internal 
medicines.  With  regard  to  externals,  he  has  learned 
from  his  own  experience,  that  when  the  disorder  is 
manifest,  astringent  and  corroborant  ct)llyria,  as  well 
as  compression  of  the  protiiberant  eye,  are  high'y 
prejudicial.  In  such  circumstances,  making  a  scion  in 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  frequently  bathing  the  eye  n  a 
lotion  of  mallows,  and  applying  to  it  a  poultice,  com 
posed  of  the  same  plant,  have  enabled  him  to  •'"''T'l 
for  a  time,  that  disagreeable  sense  of  distention  in  tn« 
orbit,  and  over  the  forehead  and  temple  of  the  saaw 
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stale  make  so  much 


side,  o'"  which  patients  m  ^        .      .  . 

complaint,  especially  vvlien  they  are  affected  with  a 
recurrence  of  ophtlialiny.  But  as  soon  as  the  eyeball 
wiiia  to  protrude  from  the  orbit,  and  project  beyond 
the  eyelids,  he  thinks  there  is  no  means  of  opposing 
the  very  grievous  dangers  which  tiie  dropsy  of  the  eye 
threatens,  except  an  operation,  which  consists  in  eva- 
cuating by  an  incision,  the  superabundant  humours, 
then  exciting  gentle  inflammation  of  the  membranes, 
and  suppuration  within  this  organ,  so  as  to  make  it 
contract  and  slirink  into  the  bottom  of  tlie  orbit.  To 
defer  the  operation  any  longer  would  be  abandoning 
the  piinent  to  the  constant  inconvenience  of  an  habitual 
ophthahny,  the  danger  of  an  ulceration  of  tlie  eyeball 
and  subjacent  eyelid,  and  what  is  worse,  of  carcinoma 
of  the  wliole  eye,  with  great  peril  to  tlie  patient. 

Beer's  prognosis  in  the  third  species  of  hydroplithalmia 
is  at  least  as  discouraging  as  that  made  by  Scarpa  ;  for 
the  rapidity  of  the  disease  is  said  to  be  such  as  leaves 
scarcely  a  possibility  of  benefit  being  effected  by  any 
mode  of  treatment,  and  the  case  usually  terminates  in 
a  carcinomatous  exophthalmia  and  death.  These 
melancholy  events  are  said,  by  Beer,  to  be  accelerated 
by  paracentesis  of  the  eye,  however  executed ;  and  he 
tliinks,  that  the  sole  chance  of  stopping  the  progress  of 
the  disease  depends  upon  an  endeavour  being  made 
in  its  very  commencement  to  improve  the  general 
health,  though  he  owns,  that  success  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  very  rare  and  fortunate  occurrence.  Tiie  same 
I  author  has  no  faith  in  any  local  treatment,  and  when 
the  disease  is  advanced,  he  considers  the  extirp.rJon 
of  the  eye  the  only  rational  expedient,  thougli  very 
precarious  in  its  result. — {Lchre  von  deii  Augenkr.  b. 
2,  V  628,  629.) 

The  main  point  on  which  Scarpa  differs  Aom  Beer, 
is  that  respecting  the  effects  of  discharging  the  humours 
of  the  eye;  a  practice  which  the  former  represents  as 
useful,  even  in  cases  where  the  hydrophthalmia  com- 
bines an  accumulation  both  of  the  aqueous  aud  vitreous 
humours.  In  former  times,  says  Scarpa,  paracentesis 
of  the  eyeball  was  greatly  extolled.  Wuck,  one  of  the 
promoters  of  this  operation,  punctured  the  eye  with  a 
trocar,  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  cornea. — (Z/c  Duct. 
Ocul.  ^quos.  p.  120.)  It  has  since  been  thought  better 
to  puncture  the  sclerotica  about  two  lines  from  the 
junction  of  this  membrane  with  the  cornea,  and  such 
a  small  quantity  of  the  vitreous  humour  may  be  more 
easily  discharged  at  the  same  time  with  the  aqueous, 
as  may  be  deemed  adequate  to  cffoct  a  diminution  of 
the  eyeball. 

According  to  Scarpa,  paracentesis  of  the  eye,  done 
60  as  merely  to  discharge  the  humours,  can  never  be  a 
means  of  curing  dropsy  of  the  eye,  unless  the  puncture 
made  with  the  trocar  excite  inflammation  and  sup- 
puration, and  afterward  a  concretion  of  the  mem- 
branes composing  the  eyeball.  In  a  young  man  at 
Breda,  Nuck  was  obliged  to  puncture  the  eye  five 
several  times ;  on  the  fifth  time  of  doing  this,  it  was 
necessary  to  suck  through  the  cannula  of  the  trocar,  in 
order  to  evacuate  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  the 
vitreous  humour ;  and,  lastly,  a  plate  of  lead  was  put 
between  the  eyelids  and  eyeball,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  continual  pressure  on  the  eye,  in  its  empty 
shrivelled  state.  In  a  woman  at  the  Hague,  he  twice 
punctured  the  eye  in  vain ;  and  she  submitted,  two  or 
three  times  afterward,  to  the  same  operation,  but  with 
what  degree  of  success  is  not  specified.  Scarpa  has 
no  difficulty  in  believing,  that  a  radical  cure  of  the  drop- 
sy has  sometimes  been  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
puncture,  after  tlie  trocar,  and  other  similar  hard  sub- 
stances, have  been  repeatedly  introduced  into  the  eye, 
through  the  cannula  of  that  instrument ;  but  this  suc- 
cess can  never  be  attributed  to  tlie  mere  evacuation  of 
the  superabundance  of  the  vitreous  and  aqueous  hu- 
mour ;  though  it  may  be  referred  to  that  circumstance, 
conjoined  with  the  irritation  produced  by  the  can- 
nula, or  the  tents  with  which  Mauchart  kept  open  the 
wound. 

Scarpa  condemns  the  plan  of  making  a  circular  in- 
«ision  through  the  sclerotica,  as  disadvantageous,  and 
even  dangerous.  In  fact,  this  circular  recision  is  con- 
stantly followed  by  the  most  aggravated  symptoms, 
particularly  frequent  hemorrhages,  an  accumulation 
of  grumous  blood  at  the  bottom  of  the  eyeball,  vehe- 
ment inflammation  of  the  eye,  eyelids,  and  head,  ob- 
stinate vomitings,  convulsions,  delirium,  and  the  most 
imminent  danger  to  ths  patient's  life.    Such  modern 


surgeons  as  have  faithfully  published  the  results  of 
their  practice  on  this  point,  namely,  M.  Louis  {M4m. 
del' Acad,  dc  Chir.  t.  13, p. 289,  290),  Marchan  {Jour, 
nal  de  Mid.  de  Faris,  JanviiT^  1770 ;  Sur  deux  Exopk- 
thabnies,  ou  Grosseurs  contre  JVafwre  du  Globe  de 
ViEil),  and  Terras  (ibidem,  Mars,  1776;  Sur  I'Hy- 
dropkthalmie),  have  ingenuously  declared,  that  after 
performing  the  circular  recision  of  dropsical  eyes  in 
the  sclerotica,  they  had  the  greatest  motives  for  repent 
ing  of  what  they  had  done.  Scarpa  prefers  making  a 
circular  section,  about  three  lines  in  breadth,  at  the 
summit  or  centre  of  the  cornea  of  the  dropsical  eye,  as 
directed  by  Celsus  in  cases  of  staphyloma. 

Whether  the  cornea  be  transparent  or  not,  as  sight 
is  irrevocably  lost,  the  surgeon  must  introduce  a  small 
bistoury  across  the  apex,  or  middle  of  the  cornea,  at 
one  line  and  a  half  from  its  central  point ;  and  then,  by 
pushing  the  instrument  from  one  towards  the  other 
canthus  of  the  eye,  he  will  cut  llie  lower  part  of  the 
cornea  in  a  semicircular  manner.  The  segment  of  the 
cornea  being  next  elevated  with  the  forceps,  the 
operator  is  to  turn  the  edge,of  the  knife  upwards,  and 
complete  the  work  by  a  circular  renioval  of  as  much 
of  the  centre  of  the  cornea  as  is  equal  to  three  lines  in 
diameter.  Tlirough  this  circular  opening  made  in  the 
centre  of  the  cornea,  the  surgeon  may,  by  means  of 
gentle  pressure,  discharge  as  much  of  the  superabun- 
dant humours  in  the  eye  as  is  requisite  to  make  the 
eyeball  diminish,  and  return  into  the  orbit,  so  as  to  be 
co\  eretl  by  the  eyelids.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  humour 
lodged  in  the  eye,  it  will  gradually  escape  of  itself, 
through  the  circular  opening  in  tlie  cornea,  without 
any  more  pressure  being  made. 

Until  the  appearance  of  the  inflammation,  fc'iat  is, 
until  the  third  or  filth  day  after  the  operation,  fhe 
dressings  are  to  consist  of  the  application  of  a  compress 
of  dry  lint  supported  by  a  bandage.  As  soon  as  in- 
flammation and  tumefaction  invade  the  eye  operated 
on,  and  the  eyeiids,  tlie  surgeon  is  to  employ  8ucI^ 
internal  remedies  as  are  calculated  to  moderate  the' 
progress  of  inflammation ;  and  he  is  to  cover  the  eye- 
lids with  a  bread  and  milk  poultice,  which  must  be 
renewed  at  least  once  every  two  hours.  It  is  a  very 
frequent  result,  both  in  the  staphyloma  and  dropsy  of 
the  eye,  that  on  the  first  appearance  of 'inflammation, 
the  eyeball  on  which  the  operation  has  been  done 
augments  and  protrudes  again  from  the  eyelids,  in  the 
same  way  as  before  the  ojieration.  In  this  circum- 
stance, Scarpa  directs  the  projecting  part  of  the  eyeball 
to  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  fine  linen,  smeared  with 
a  liniment  of  oil  and  wax,  or  the  yelk  of  an  egg  and 
oleum  hyperici ;  the  application  of  the  bread  and  milk 
poultice' being  continued  over  such  dressing.  When 
tlie  interior  of  the  eye  begins  to  suppurate,  the  swelling 
of  the  eyelids  decreases,  and  the  eyeball  diminishes  in 
size,  and  returns  gradually  into  the  orbit.  Tiiis  slate 
of  suppuration  may  be  known  by  observing,  that  the 
dressings  are  smeared  with  a  viscid  lymph,  blended 
with  a  portion  of  the  humours  of  the  eye,  wliich  in 
cessanlly  issue  from  the  centre  of  tlie  cornea ;  and  by 
noticing  the  appearance  of  tlie  margin  of  the  recision, 
which  is  changed  into  a  circle  of  a  whitish  substance.' 
resembling  the  rind  of  bacon,  which  is  afterward  de- 
tached, like  a  slough,  so  as  to  leave  a  email  ulcer  of  a 
very  healthy  colour.  This  ulcer,  as  well  as  the  whole 
eyeball,  contracts  and  becomes  entirely  cicatrized, 
leaving  every  opportunity  for  tlie  placing  of  an  arti- 
ficial eye  between  the  eyelids  and  the  stump  of  the 
eyeball. 

If  a  inild  infiaminfition  and  suppuration  in  the  in- 
terior of  trie  eye  should  not  take  place  on  the  fifth  day, 
Scarpa  cxjioses  the  eye  to  the  air,  or  removes  a  circular 
portion  of  the  cornea,  half  a  line  in  breadth,  or  little 
more,  by  means  of  the  forceps  and  curved  scissors. 
Tht;  foregoing  practice  is  certainly  preferable  to  that 
advised  by  Richter,  who,  when  tlie  eyesight  is  lost,  and 
the  object  is  merely  to  discharge  the  humours  and  let 
the  eye  collapse,  sometimes  makes  a  crucial  division 
of  the  cornea,  and  removes  the  four  flaps  or  angles,  or 
even  cuts  away  the  whole  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
eyeball  through  the  sclerotica.— {./Sji/awn'^o-r.  ft.  3,  p. 
404.)  In  order  to  lessen  the  bulk  of  the  eye,  the  late 
Mr.  Ford,  in  one  instance,  passed  a  seton  through  the 
front  of  the  organ,  with  apparent  success.— (See  Med. 
Communications,  vol.  1.)  Consult  Mauchart,  De  Pa- 
racentesi  Oculi ;  Tub.  1744.  Conradi,  Handbuck  der 
Pathol.  Anat.  p.  523.    Fieliz,  in  Hvfelavd's  Jown.  4^ 
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HYDROPS.  (From  vJwp,  water.)  A  dropsy,  or 
morbid  accimmlalioii  of  water.  For  hydrops  articuli 
refer  to  Joints,  Diseases  of;  for  hydrops  oculi,see  tlie 
foregoing  article.  With  regard  to  hydrops  pectoris, 
ktfdrothorax,  or  dropsy  of  the  chest,  as  it  is  altogether 
a  medical  case,  an  account  of  its  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment will  hardly  be  required  in  this  Dictionary.  The 
only  concern  which  a  surgeon  has  with  the  disease  is, 
being  occasionally  required  to  make  aji  opening  for  the 
discharge  of  the  water.— (See  Pitraccnicsts  Thoracis.) 

HYDROSARCOCELE.  (From  v^wp,  water;  adpl, 
fiesii ;  and  Ki}\r]y  a  tumour.)  A  sarcocele,  altendtd 
with  a  collection  of  fluid  in  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

HYMEN,  IMPERFORATE.  The  inconveniences 
brought  on  by  such  a  cause,  and  the  mode  of  relief, 
are  explained  in  the  article  Vagina. 

A  continuation  of  the  hymen  over  a  part  of  theori- 
Jice  of  the  meatus  urinarius  may  produce  great  pain 
and  difficulty  in  making  water,  and  symptoms  which 
may  give  rise  to  suspicion  of  stone.  For  a  case  illus- 
trating the  truth  of  this  observation,  see  Warner's 
Cases  in  Surgery,  p.  276,  edit.  4. 

HYPOPIUM,  or  HYPOPYON.  (From  v:rd,  under ; 
and  inov,  pus.)  An  accumulation  of  the  glutinous 
yellowish  fluid,  like  pus,  in  the  anterior  chaniber  of 
the  aqueous  liumour ;  and  frequently,  also,  in  the  pos- 
terior one,  iii  consequence  of  severe  acute  ophthaimy, 
particularly  the  internal  species,  or  what  is  now  so  well 
known  under  the  name  of  iritis. 

The  viscid  matter  of  hypopiuni,  though  commtmly 
called  pus,  Scarpa  regards  as  coagulating  lyniph.  The 
Bymptoms  portending  an  extravasation  of  coagulating 
lymph  in  the  eye,  or  an  hypopium,  are  the  same  ad 
Uiose  which  occur  in  the  highest  stage  of  violent  acute 
ophthaimy :  viz.  prodigious  tumefaction  of  the  eyelids  ; 
the  same  redness  and  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva,  as  in 
chemosis;  burning  heat  and  pain  in  the  eye;  pains  in 
the  eyebrow  and  nape  of  the  neck ;  fever,  restlessness, 
aversion  to  the  faintest  light,  and  a  contracted  state  of 
the  pupil. 

As  soon  as  the  hypopium  begins  to  form  (says 
Scarpa),  a  yellowish  semilunar  stteak  makes  it.s  ap- 
pearance at  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber,  and 
regularly  as  the  glutinous  fluid  is  secreted  from  the  in- 
flamed internal  monilwancs  of  the  eye,  so  as  to  pass 
through  the  pupil  anil  tall  into  the  aqueous  humour,  it 
increases  in  all  dimensions,  and  gradually  obscures  the 
iris,  first  at  its  inferior  part,  next  where  it  forms  the 
pupil,  and  lastly  the  whole  circumference  of  this  mem- 
brane. As  long  as  llie  inflammatory  stage  of  violent 
ophthaimy  lasts,  the  hypopium  never  fails  to  enlarge; 
but  immediately  this  stage  ceases,  and  the  ophthalrjiy 
enters  its  second  period,  or  that  dependent  on  local 
weakness,  the  quantity  of  coagulating  lymph,  forming 
the  hypopium,  leaves  off  increasing,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment is  disposf'd  to  diminish. 

This  fact  sufticiently  evinces  (conlimies  this  eminent 
professor)  how  important  it  is,  in  order  to  check  the 
progrops  of  the  hypopium,  to  employ,  with  the  utmost 
care,  the  most  eflTcctual  means  for  checking  the  att<ick 
of  violent  ophthaimy  in  its  first  stage.  He  recommends 
copious  evacuations  of  blood,  both  generally  and 
topically,  to  be  speedily  put  in  practice;  and  when 
chemosis  exists,  the  conjunctiva  to  be  divided;  mild 
aperients  given,  blisfers  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
little  bags  of  emollient  herbs  to  the  eye,  and  other 
measures  employed.  It  will  be  known  that  they  have 
fulfillfd  the  indication  by  noticing  that  some  days  after 
Ihe  adoption  of  such  treatment,  though  there  may  still 
ke  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  and  eyelids,  the  luncl- 
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nating'  paina  in  the  eye  abate,  the  heat  ronsiderably 
diminishes,  the  fever  subsides,  quietude  and  sleep  are 
restored,  the  motion  of  the  eye  becomes  free,  and  lastly, 
the  collection  of  viscid  matter  forming  the  hypopium 
becomes  stationary.  It  is  not  unfrequent  to  see,  espe 
cially  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  persona 
affected  with  the  second  stasie  of  severe  acute  ophthai- 
my, bearing  this  coKection  of  coagulating  lymi»h,  in  the 
chambers  of  the  aqueous  humour,  with  the  greatest  in 
difference,  and  without  complaining  of  any  of  those 
symptoms  which  characterize  the  acute  stage  of  oph- 
thaimy. It  is  ordy  at  this  crisis,  or  at  the  termination  of 
the  acute  stage  of  violent  inflammation  of  the  eye,  that 
theenlaigementof  the  hypopium  ceases,  and  thecoagii- 
lating  lymph  begins  to  be  absorbed,  provided  this  salu- 
tary operation  of  nature  be  not  impeded  nor  retarded  by 
any  injudicious  regimen.  However,  if  Scar|)a  had  also 
been  aware  of  the  great  efiicacy  of  mercury  in  arrest- 
ing the  efl'usion  of  lymph,  I  can  hardly  doubt,  that  he 
would  have  modified  some  of  the  preceding  observa- 
tions as  well  as  his  practice ;  a  subject  to  which  I  shall 
presently  return. 

Scarpa  states,  that  persons  little  versed  i(\  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  the  eyes,  would  fancy,  that  the 
mo:<t  expeditious  and  efficacious  mode  of  curing  aK 
hypopium,  after  it  has  become  stationary  in  the  second 
stage  of  severe  acute  oiihtlialmy,  would  be  that  of 
opening  the  cornea  at  its  most  depending  part,  in  order 
to  procure  a  s;>eedy  exit  for  the  matter  collected  in  the 
chambers  of  the  aqueous  humour;  especially  as  thia 
was  once  the  common  doctrine.  But  ex[>erience 
shows,  that  dividing  the  cornea  in  such  circumstances 
is  seldom  successful,  and  most  frequently  gives  rise  to 
evils  worse  than  the  hypopium  itself,  notwithstanding 
the  modification  suggested  by  Richter  (,Ohs.  Chir. 
fasc.  1,  chap.  12),  not  to  evacuate  the  whole  of  the 
matter  at  once,  nor  to  promote  its  discharge  by  repeated 
pressure  and  injections,  but  to  al!ow  it  to  flow  slowly 
out  of  itself.  The  wound  made  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  cornea  for  evacuating  the  matter  of  the  hyjiopinm, 
small  as  the  incision  may  be,  most  commonly  repro- 
duces severe  acute  ophthaimy,  and  a  greater  effusioti 
of  coagulating  lymph  into  the  chambers  of  the  aqueous 
humour.  Besides,  after  opening  the  cornea,  if  the 
nratter  of  the  hypopium  were  allowed  to  escape  gra- 
dually of  itself,  it  would  be  several  days  in  being  com- 
pletely discharged,  on  account  of  its  viscidity.  During 
this  time  the  glutinous  lymph  would  keep  the  edges  of 
the  wound  of  the  cornea  dilated,  and  make  them  sup- 
purate. Thus  the  incision  would  be  converted  into  an. 
ulcer,  through  which  the  aqueous  humour  would 
escape,  and  even  a  fold  of  the  iris.  Opening  the  cor- 
nea, therefore,  only  converts  the  hypopium  into  an 
ulcer  of  that  membrane,  attended  with  a  prolapsus  of 
the  iris,  and  occasionally  of  the  crystalline  itself'.  Nor 
can  any  inference  be  drawn  in  favour  of  making  an 
artificial  opening,  during  the  stationary  state  of  an 
hypopium  in  the  second  stage  of  severe  acute  oph- 
thaimy, from  the  matter  of  the  hypopium  having  some- 
times mr.de  its  way  spontaneously  through  a  narrow 
aperture  in  the  cornea  with  a  successful  result.  For 
there  is  a  wide  difFerence  between  the  eflecls  of  a  6f)on- 
taneous  opening  in  a  natural  or  preternatural  cavity  of 
the  animal  body,  or  of  one  made  with  caustic,  and  the 
consequences  of  an  opening  made  with  a  cutting  in- 
strument. In  the  first  two  methods  the  subsequent 
symptoms  are  constantly  milder  than  in  the  last.  Be- 
sides, even  in  the  instance  in  which  a  spontaneous  dis- 
charge of  the  hypopium  takes  place  through  the  cor- 
nea, an  escape  of  the  aqueous  humour,  and  a  prolapsus 
of  the  iris,  not  unfi>quently  ensue ;  consequently,  the 
spontaneous  evacuation  of  the  hypopium  cannot  justly 
form  a  rule  for  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  There  is 
only  one  case  in  which  dividing  the  cornea,  in  order  to 
discharge  an  hypopium,  is  not  only  useful  but  indis- 
pensable; this  is,  when  there  is  such  an  imn.-ense 
quantity  of  coagulating  lymph,  extravasated  in  the 
eye,  that  the  excessive  distention  which  it  idoduces  of 
all  the  coats  of  this  organ,  occasions  symptoms  so  ve- 
hement as  not  only  threaten  the  entire  destruction  of 
the  eye,  hut  even  endaneer  the  life  of  tlie  patient.  But 
this  particular  case  cannot  serve  (^;ays  Scarpa)  as  a 
model  for  the  treatment  of  ordinary  cascH. 

The  dispersion  of  the  hypopium,  by  means  of  ab^ 
sorption,  forms  the  primary  indication  at  which  the 
surgeon  shoiild  aim.  In  order  to  stop  ili>  ^)rogrc■MH« 
most  efficacious  method  U  to  subdue  the  first  riolenet 
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of  the  inflammation,  and  to  shorten  its  acute  stage,  by 
the  free  employment  of  antiphlogistic  treatment  and 
the  use  of  mi'd  emollient,  lopical  remedies.  And,  in 
conjunction  Willi  these  means,  there  can  now  be  no 
doubt  that  the  practice  of  Briiel,  published  in  1809,  as 
will  be  mentioned  at  the  close  of  this  article,  oui^ht  to 
be  followed:  I  mean  the  quick  exhibition  of  the  sub- 
miniaie  of  mercury,  which  has  also  been  found  at  the 
London  Ophthalmic  Infirmary  the  most  powerful 
means  of  checking  the  effusion  of  lympli  in  the  eye. — 
(See  Saunders's  IVork  on  the  Eye,  ed.  2,  and  a  Synopsis 
of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  by  B.  Traoers,  p.  J35.) 

If  this  treatment  answer,  the  incipient  collection  of 
coapulating  lympli  at  the  boitom  of  the  anterior  cham- 
ber of  the  aqueous  humour,  not  only  ceases  to  aug- 
ment, but  also,  in  proportion  as  the  severe  ophthalmy 
disappears,  the  absorbent  system  lakes  up  the  hetero- 
genous fluid  extravasated  in  the  eye,  and  the  white  or 
yellow  speck,  shaped  like  a  crescent,  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber,  gradually  diminishes, 
and  is  at  last  entirely  ditipeised.  Such,  in  short,  is  the 
successful  termination  of  an  hypopium,  whenever  the 
disease  is  properly  treated  at  its  commencement,  and 
the  acute  stage  of  severe  ophthalmy  is  promptly 
checked  by  internal  antiphlogistic  means  and  emollient 
applications.  But,  in  consequence  of  the  inflamma- 
tory period  of  the  severe  oi)hthaliny  having  resisted,  in 
an  uncommon  manner,  tlie  best  means,  or  because 
such  means  have  been  emjiloyed  too  late,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  coagulating  lymph  collected  in  the 
anterior  chamber  is  so  abundant,  even  after  the  acute 
Btage  of  ophilialmy,  that  it  continues  for  a  long  time  to 
cloud  the  eye  and  intercept  vision.  Scarpa  has  often 
seen  patients,  especially  paupers,  who,  from  indolence, 
negligence,  or  ill  treatment,  remained  a  long  lime  after 
the  cessation  of  the  inflammatory  stage  of  ophthalmy, 
with  the  anterior  chamber  nearly  filled  with  the  glu- 
tinous matter  of  hypopium.  When  the  inflammaiion 
had  ceased,  these  unhappy  persons  wandered  about  the 
streets  almost  indifferent,  and  without  complaining  of 
pain,  or  any  other  inconvenience,  than  the  difliculiy  of 
seeing  with  the  eye  affected.  In  this  second  st;ige  of 
the  ophthalmy,  the  resolution  of  hypopium  obviously 
cannot  be  accotnplished  by  the  same  means,  nor  wiih 
equal  celerity,  as  in  the  first.  At  this  crisis,  the  great 
quantity  and  density  of  the  glutinous  matter  extrava- 
sated,  and  the  atony  of  the  vascular  system  of  the  eye, 
make  it  necessary  to  give  nature  sufficient  time  to  dis- 
sipate the  thick,  tenacious  matter,  and  at  length  to 
dispose  it  to  be  insensibly  absorbed  with  the  aqueous 
humour,  wliich  is  continually  undergoing  a  renovation. 
Hence  it  is  right  (says  Scarpa)  to  adopt  those  means 
which  are  best  calculated  to  invigorate  the  vascular 
system  of  the  eye,  more  especially  the  lymphatics. 
This  requires  more  or  less  lime,  according  as  the  pa- 
tient is  advanced  in  years,  of  a  relaxed  fibre,  and  weak, 
or  a  young  man  of  good  constitution. 

Ht)wever,  according  to  Scarpa,  in  the  second  stage 
of  violent  acute  ophthalmy,  complicated  with  Jiypo- 
pium,  the  surgeon  should  limit  his  efforts  to  the  remo- 
val of  every  thing  which  may  irritate  the  eye,  or  be 
likely  to  renew  the  inflammation;  and  he  should  only 
employ  such  means  as  are  conducive  to  the  resolution 
of  the  second  inflammatory  stage,  depending  on  relax- 
ation of  the  conjunctiva  and  its  vessels,  and  such  re- 
medies as  tend,  at  the  same  time,  to  invigorate  the 
action  of  the  absorbents.  Therefore,  in  this  state,  he 
ought  first  to  examine  carefully  the  degree  of  irritability 
in  the  eye  affected  with  the  hypopium,  by  introducing, 
befween  the  eye  and  eyelids,  a  few  drops  of  vitriolic 
col  yrium,  containing  the  mucilage  of  quince  seeds. 
Should  the  eye  seem  too  strongly  stimulated  liy  this 
application,  it  must  not  be  used,  and  little  bags  of 
warm  mallows  with  a  few  grains  of  camphor  are  to  be 
substituted  for  it.  In  the  intervals,  the  vapours  of 
the  liquor  arnmon.  eonip.  may  be  applied,  and  recourse 
had  again  to  a  blister  on  the  nape  of  the  iieck.  When 
the  extreme  sensibility  of  the  eye  is  overcome,  the 
xinccoUyrium  must  be  used  again,  afterward  strength- 
ened with  a  few  drops  of  camphorated  spirit.  In  this 
country,  the  exhibition  of  mercury  would  be  generally 
deemed  better  practice  than  that  here  recommended  by 
Scarpa.  In  proportion  as  the  chronic  npthalmy  disap- 
pears, and  the  action  of  the  absorbents  is  re-excited, 
the  tenacious  matter  of  the  hypopium  divides  first  into 
sevRrr.I  small  masses;  then  dissolves  still  farther,  and 
afterward  decreases  in  quantity  :  descending  towards 


the  inferior  segment  of  the  cornea;  and  finally  vanisl 
ing  altogether.  But  Scarpa  accurately  observes,  thj 
the  surgeon  cannot  always  expect  to  be  equally  aui 
cessful,  whether  the  disease  occur  during  the  first  ( 
second  stage  of  violent  acute  ophthalmy,  if  the  tea 
cious  lymph,  suddenly  extravasaied  in  the  interior  < 
the  eye,  prevail  in  such  quantity,  as  not  only  to  fill,bi 
strongly  distend,  the  two  chambers  cf  the  aqueoi 
humour  and  the  cornea  in  particular.  In  this  slate' 
notwithstanding  the  most  skilful  treatment,  the  un«' 
pleasant  complication  is  often  followed  by  another  in^ 
convenience,  still  worse  than  the  hypopium  itself;  viz 
ulceration,  opacity,  and  bursting  of  the  cornea. 

Tile  ulceration  of  the  cornea  ordinarily  takes  placa 
with  such  celerity,  that  the  surgeon  seldom  has  time- 
to  prevent  it.  As  soon  as  an  aperture  has  been  i'ormedj 
ihe  excessive  abundance  of  coagulating  lymph,  con* 
tained  in  the  eye,  (sometimes  named  empyema  oculi^ 
begins  to  escape  through  it,  and  a  degree  of  relief  is 
experienced.  But  this  melioration  is  not  of  long  con^ 
linnance;  for  scarcely  is  the  glutinous  fluid  evacuated 
that  diistendedthe  whole  eye,  and  especially  the  cornea^ 
when  it  is  followed  by  a  portion  of  the  iris,  whicb 
glides  through  the  ulcerated  aperture,  protrudes  extern 
nally,  and  constitutes  the  disease  termed  prolapsus  o§ 
the  iris. — (See  Iris,  Prolapsus  of.)  But  if  in  such  art' 
emergency  the  cornea,  already  ulcerated,  opaque,  and 
greatly  deranged  in  its  organization,  should  not  imme- 
diately burst,  the  surgeon  is  then  constrained  bythd 
violence  of  the  symptoms,  depending  on  the  prodigioiia 
distention  of  the  eyeball,  to  make  an  opening  in  th' 
membrane,  in  order  to  relieve  the  immense  constrii 
tion,  and  even  the  danger  in  which  life  is  placed.         j 

Were  there  the  least  chance  of  restoring,  in  any  de* 
gree,  the  transparency  of  the  cornea,  and  the  functionti| 
of  the  organs  of  vision,  after  opening  the  come 
Scarpa  acknowledges,  that  it  would  certainly  be  moi 
prudent  to  make  the  opening  at  the  lower  part  of  thi 
membrane.  But  in  the  case  of  empyema  of  the  ey 
now  considered,  in  which  the  cornea  is  universal! 
menaced  with  ulceration  and  opacity,  and  seems  read; 
to  slough,  there  can  be  no  hope  of  its  resuming  i' 
transparency  at  any  point,  and  hs  therefore  deems 
the  best  and  most  expeditious  method  of  relief  to  di 
vide  its  centre  with  a  small  bistoury  to  the  extent  of 
line  and  a  half;  and  then  to  raise  with  a  pair  of  forcei 
the  little  flap,  and  cut  it  away  all  round  with  on 
stroke  of  the  scissors-  so  as  to  let  the  humours  esca 
without  any  pressure. 

The  eye  is  to  be  covered  with  a  bread  and  milk  poui 
tice,  which  is  to  be  renewed  every  two  hours,  the  ui 
of  such  general  remedies  as  are  calculated  to  check 
progress  of  acute  inflammation,  and  to  quiet  the  nei 
vous  system,  not  being  omitted.  In  proportion  as  th( 
interior  of  tlie  eye  suppurates,  the  eyeball  gradually 
diminishes,  shrinks  into  the  orbit,  and  at  length  cica 
trizes,  leaving  things  in  a  favourable  state  for  the  a; 
plication  of  an  artifical  eye. 

When  Scarpa  delivers  his  opinion,  that  in  the  abovi 
aggravated  form  of  hypopium  there  can  be  no  chanc 
of  the  cornea  resuming  its  transparency  at  any  point 
I  think  his  assertion  rather  imprudent.    Nor,  admit 
ting  its  general  truth,  does  it  follow,  as  a  matter  ol 
course,  tiiat  it  is  necessary  and  right  to  cut  away  i 
piece  of  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  and  absolutely  de*] 
stroy  whatever  little  chance  may  yet  be  left  of  savir 
the  eye.    In  support  of  this  remark  let  me  contra 
what  Mr.  Travers  lias  said  with  the  advice  of  Scarpi 
"  When  the  hypopium  is  so  large  as  to  rise  towardi 
the  pupil,  and  the  ulceration  of  the  cornea  is  extending, 
I  think  its  discharge  by  section  near  the  margin  ad 
visable.    If  not  too  long  delayed,  the  ulcerative  proces 
is  checked  by  if,  which  would   otherwise  run  int 
sloughing,  and  the  cornea  recovers  with  only  parti, 
opacity  and  disfigurement.'^ — {Synopsis  of  the  Dig 
cases  of  the  Eye,  p.  280.) 

Mauchart  de  Hypopyo ;  Tubinga,  1742.  C.  P.  Lf' 
porin,  de  Hypopyo;  Alo.  GoSt,  1778.  Goeldin,  Diss, 
de  Hypopyo;  Erlang,  1810.  Walthcr McrkwHrdigfi 
Hciluiig  eines  Eiterauges,  &-c.  6vo.  Jjandshut,  1819. 
/  observe,  that  in  Huf eland  and  Himley's  Journal  for 
October  1809,  p.  93,  there  is  an  account  'of  the  treatmen  t 
of  an  hypopium,  or  case  of  effused  lymph  in  the  cham- 
bers of  \he  cyCy  by  exhibiting  from  12  to  18  grains  cf 
the  submunate  of  mercury  in  the  space  of  12  hours,  and 
then  giving  bark,  while  as  an  external  application  the 
tijict.  opit  crocat.  was  employed.     Thus  we  sec  that  the 
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^acy  of  mercury  in  checking  the  effusion  of  lymph  in 
the  eye,  and  promoting  its  absorption,  has  been  knoicn 
many  years  in  Germany.  A.  Scarpa,  Saggio  di  Osser 
vazioni  e  d' Esperieme,  sulle  Prinrii>ali  Malattie  degh 
Occhi}  Venczia,  1802.     Richter,  Anfangsgriinde  der 
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Wundarzneykunat,  h.  3,  1795.  .7.  fVardrep,  Essays 
on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye,  chap.  6, 
Edinb.  lci)8.  9  J        r     , 

HYSIEROTOMIA.    {From  Harepa,  the  womb,  and 
Tfiivu,  lo  cut.)— See  Ctesarean  Operation. 


IMPERFORATE  HYMEN.— (See  Vagina.) 
INCARCERATION.  Tliis  term  is  usually  ap- 
plied to  cases  of  liurnia,  in  the  same  sen«e  as  strangu- 
lation. When  the  viscera  are  pressed  ui)ou  either  l)y 
the  opening  through  which  they  protrude,  or  by  the 
parts  themselves  within  the  hernial  sac,  in  such  a  de- 
gree, that  the  course  of  the  iiuesiiiial  matter  to  the  aims 
is  obstructed,  and  nausea,  sickness,  pain,  and  tension 
of  the  swelling  and  abdomen,  &c.  are  occasiont^d,  ihe 
rupture  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  incarceration,  or 
strangulation. 

According  to  Professor  Scarpa,  however,  an  incarce- 
rated and  a  strangulated  hernia  do  not  imply  exactly 
the  same  thing.  In  the  first  case,  says  he,  the  course 
of  the  intestinal  matter  is  interrupted,  without  any 
considerable  impairment  of  the  texture  or  vitality  of 
ttie  bowel.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  strangulated  her- 
nia, besides  the  obstruction  to  the  course  of  the  fecal 
matter,  there  is  organic  injury  of  tlie  coats  of  the  inles- 
tine,  with  loss  of  its  vitality.  Tlie  bowel  thai  is 
merely  incarcerated,  resumes  its  functions  immediately 
it  is  replaced  in  the  abdomen ;  while  that  which  is  truly 
strangulated  never  returns  to  its  natural  stale. — {Traite 
des  Hernies,  p.  251.)  English  surgeons  do  not  adopt 
this  distinction. 

INCONTINENCE  OF  URINE— (See  Urine,  In- 
continence of.) 

INFLAMMATION.  (From  ni^aOTwzo,  to  burn.)  By 
the  term  inflammation,  is  generally  understood  the  stale 
of  a  part,  in  which  it  is  painful,  hotter,  redder,  and 
somewhat  more  turgid  than  it  naturally  is;  whicli 
topical  symptoms,  when  present  in  any  considerat»Ie 
degree,  or  wiien  they  affect  very  sensible  pans,  are  at- 
tended with  fever,  or  a  general  disturbance  of  the  sys- 
tem.— (Burns.) 

The  susceptibility  of  the  body  for  inflammation  is 
of  two  kinds:  the  one  original,  constituting  a  part  of 
the  animal  economy,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  Iramnn 
investigation ;  the  other  acquired,  from  the  influence  of 
climate,  habits  of  life,  and  state  of  the  mind  over  the 
constituTiou.— (/jTii/tfer.)  Tlie  first  kind  of  suscepti- 
bility, being  innate,  cannot  be  diminished  by  art;  the 
second  may  be  lessened  by  the  mere  avoidance  of  the 
particular  causes  on  which  it  depends. 

Inflammation  may,  with  great  pro[)riety,  be  divided 
JnloAca/tAj/  and  uriheatthy.  Of  thefirst, there  can  only 
be  one  kind,  though  divisible  into  different  stages  ;  of 
the  second,  there  must  be  an  infinite  number  of  species, 
according  to  the  peculiarities  of  different  constitutions, 
and  the  nature  of  diseases,  which  are  numberless. — 
(.Hunter.)  Another  general  division  is  into  common 
and  specfic  inflammation,  the  latter  term  implying  that 
the  affection  has  some  strongly  marked  particularity 
about  it,  rendering  it,  in  some  degree,  independent  of 
such  circumstances  as  would  control  and  regulate  the 
progress  of  common  inflammation.  Such  are  venereal, 
variolous,  vaccine,  erysipelatous,  gouty,  and  rheu- 
matic inflatnmations,  &c.  Inflammation  may  also  be 
divided  into  the  acute  and  chronic.  This  division  of 
the  subject  is  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  seems  to 
have  obtained  the  sanction  of  all  the  best  Bur<rical 
writers.  Healthy  inflammation  is  invariably  quick  in 
its  progress,  for  which  reason  it  must  always  rank  as 
an  acM«(!  species  of  the  affection.  Hov^ever,  there  are 
numerous  inflammations,  controlled  by  a  diseased 
principle,  which  are  tpiick  in  their  progrc.-is,  and  are, 
therefore,  to  be  considered  as  acme.  Ciironic  inflam- 
mation, which  will  bf!  treated  of  when  I  come  lo  the 
subject  of  tumours,  u  always  accompanied  with  dis- 
eased action. 

My  friend,  Mr.  James,  of  Exeter,  justly  impressed 
with  the  utility  whicii  would  result  from  a  good  noso- 


logical arrangement  of  inflammation,  has  attempted  to 
supply  what  must  generally  be  allowed  to  be  a  great  de- 
.'^ideiatnin.  To  the  division  of  inflammaiion  into  the 
acute,  sub-acute,  or  chronic,  he  objects,  lliat  in  many 
instances  lliese  are  merely  diflerent  stages  of  ihe  same 
disease.  Tiie  arrangement  into  'he  adhesice,  suppu- 
rative, ulcerative,  or  gangren'  is  inflaniniatioa,  he 
does  not  altogether  approve,  because  ii  is  meieJy 
founded  <m  the  modes  in  which  either  different,  or,  in 
some  instances,  the  same  kinds  of  inflanunation  ter- 
minate. Under  the  heads  of  phlegmonous,  erysipela- 
tous, and  gangrenous  inflammation,  lie  argues,  that 
diseases  of  the  most  opposite  nature  have  been  indis- 
criminately brought  together.  The  disposirum  to  ter- 
minale  in  gangrene,  he  admits,  will  afford  a  basis  for 
subdivision,  but  not  for  primary  separation.  Mr. 
James  makes  some  judicious  observations  on  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  kinds  of  inflammation,  according  to 
the  elementary  ussne  in  wliich  they  occur,  as  proposed 
by  Dr.  Carmichael  Smith,  Pinel,  and  Bictiat.  The 
tissues  in  question  are  five,  and  the  doctrine  supposes 
that  the  itiflammalion  of  each  is  essentially  difierent. 
The  first  is  pliheginonous  inflammation,  which  atlects 
the  cellular  membrane,  including  the  paienchymaof 
the  several  viscera.  The  second  is  inflammation  of 
serous  membranes.  The  third,  of  mucous  membranes. 
The  fourth,  which  is  named  erysipelatous,  is  of  the 
skin:  and  the  fifth,  termed  rheumatic,  belongs  to 
fibrous  structure.  That  inflammaiicms  differ  mate- 
rially from  the  circumstance  tif  their  affecting  one  of 
tiiese  elementary  tissues  rather  than  another,  Mr. 
Janies  freely  admits  ;  but  the  following  objections  ap- 
pear to  him  fatal  to  this  system,  if  they  are  true.  1. 
Different  kinds  of  inflammation  are  liable  to  occur  in 
Ihe  same  tissue.  2.  The  same  kind  of  inflammaiion 
is  often  met  with  in  different  tissues.  3.  The  same 
inflammaiion  may  be  transferred  from  one  to  another; 
an  argument,  however,  on  which  he  lays  less  stress, 
as  beinir  difficult  of  direct  proof.— (See  Oh.s.  on  the 
different  S/iecies  of  Inflammation,  p.  3 — 7,  8vo.  Land. 
1821.)  Althouuh  difference  of  structure  unquestion- 
ably accounts  for  some  of  the  varieties  in  the  appear- 
ance and  character  of  inflammation,  it  will  not  suffi- 
ciently explain  the  principal  diversities  of  this  affec- 
tion, to  be  taken  as  the  foundation  of  a  nosological 
arrancement,  not  only  for  the  reasons  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  James,  but  because  the  common  di8tincti(ms  of  in- 
flammation at  present  in  vogue,  and  some  of  which  at 
least  are  obvious  and  striking,  cannot  be  at  all  solved 
by  any  reference  meiely  to  texture.  Nor  did  this  the- 
ory satisfy  Mr.  Hunter,  who  observed,  that  if  it  were 
true,  "  we  should  soon  be  made  acquainted  with  all  the 
different  inflammations  in  the  same  person,  at  the  same 
time,  and  even  in  the  same  wound.  For  instance,  ia 
an  amputation  of  a  leg,  where  we  cut  through  the  skin, 
cellular  membrane,  nmscle,  tendon,  periosteum,  bone, 
and  marrow,  the  skin  should  give  us  inflammation  of 
its  kind  ;  the  cellular  membrane  of  its  kind  ;  the  mush 
cles  of  theirs,  &.c.  &:c. ;  but  we  find  it  is  the  same  in- 
flammation in  them  all."  However,  thoush  Mr.  Hunter 
did  not  admit  the  possibility  of  referring  the  different 
kinds  of  inflammation  to  peculiarities  of  le.xture,  hia 
doctrines  assign  lo  this  cause  considerable  influence 
over  every  form  of  the  disorder,  as  will  be  'jresently 
explained. 

Indeed,  it  must  after  all  be  granted,  i.iat  the  inflam- 
mation of  a  membrane  differs  verv  much  from  that  of 
a  muscle;  and  that  both  differ  from  that  of  the  skin. 
If  nls<f  the  common  doctrine  be  true,  that  one  ptcniiar 
kind  of  inflammation  is  seen  in  no  other  organ  but 
the  skin,  we  must  here  also  admit  the  vast  inflnerice 
cither  of  structure  or  of  the  particular  nature  of  the 
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part,  In  tletermJnirig  at  a'A  evente  the  seat  of  tliis  jn- 
flajMinalion.  ,  , .     ..     , 

Tlie  mode  of  reasoning,  adopted  by  Mr.  James,  leads 
him  to  propose  ;  Ist.  Tlie  division  of  inflammations 
into  two  great  classes,  according  to  their  disposition 
eittier  to  be  limited  by  the  effusion  of  organizable  co- 
agulable  lyinpli,  or  to  spread.  2dly.  Tlie  orders  are 
established  on  the  principle  of  the  degree  of  connexion 
pf  the  organ  with  the  vital  functions  of  the  animal: 
anotluif  cause,  which  exerts  a  predominant  intluence 
over  the  character  of  the  inflammation  ;  acts  invaria- 
bly, and,  eateris  paribns,  in  the  same  degree;  the 
constitutional  sympathy  being  in  proportion  to  the 
danger,  the  difliculty  of  resisting  that  danger,  and  of 
repairing  tiie  misciiief  done.  3dly.  The  genera  are 
founded  on  the  original  disposition  of  inflammations 
to  liave  particular  modes  of  termination:  thus,  says  Mr. 
James,  in  boil  and  whitlow,  it  is  to  suppurate ;  in  car- 
buncle, to  slough  ;  and  in  mumps,  to  resolve  ;  and  this 
disposition  is  so  strong,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  pro- 
cure any  other  termination.  It  may  happen,  however, 
that  there  shall  be  more  than  one  mode  in  which  it  (the 
inflammation)  is  disposed  to  terminate,  as  in  either  re- 
solution, or  suppuration,  in  sphacelus,  or  ulceration, 
&.c.—{Op.  cit.p.  13—16.)  Mr.  James  conceives  "  that 
these  general  principles  will  perhaps  afford  a  sufficient 
basis  for  such  an  arrangement,  as  shall  be  both  natural 
and  useful  in  its  application  to  all  kinds  of  common 
inflammation  ;  gout,  rheumatism,  and  scrofula  having 
peculiarities,  which  require  them  to  be  separated. 
Also  with  respect  to  inflammations  arising  from  ex- 
ternal injuries,  as  they  are  more  simple  in  their  nature, 
may  take  place  in  sound  constitutions,  and  are  accom- 
panied with  disorganizations,  which  do  not  exist  in 
other  cases,  Mr.  James  considers  them  as  materially 
different.  This  author  purposely  excludes  from  his 
classification  inflanmiations  of  the  organs  of  sense, 
and  of  the  bones,  the  peculiarities  in  their  structure 
and  functions  rendering  them  fit  subjects  for  separate 
description.  With  respect  to  Mr.  James's  no-sological 
table  of  inflammation,  I  consider  it  very  ingenious,  and 
well  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  profe.ssion :  I 
may  say  this,  without  at  all  involving  myself  in  the 
hypothesis,- that  the  limitation  or  spreading  of  the  ge- 
nerality of  inflammations,  Is  a  circumstance  entirely 
dependent  njioii  their  disposition  or  indisposition  to 
effuse  organizable  lymph.  Mr.  Hunter  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  frequent  usefulness  of  the  adhesive 
inflammation  in  setting  limits  to  disease,  yet  he  did 
not  venture  to  refer  the  circumscription  of  every  in- 
flammation to  this  cause,  or  the  spreading  of  the  dis- 
order entirely  to  its  absence.  Nor,  indeed,  does  it  seem 
essential  to  Mr.  James's  classification,  that  any  cause 
should  be  assigned  for  the  disposition  of  one  class  of 
inflammations  to  be  limited,  and  of  another  to  spread ; 
the  two  facts  tliemselvcs  being  suflicient  for  the  basis 
of  the  division. 

There  is  much  foundation  for  believing,  that  healthy 
inflammation  is  invariably  a  homogeiieous  process, 
obedient  to  ordained  principles,  and,  in  similar  struc- 
tures, similar  situations,  and  in  constitutions  of  equal 
strength,  uniformly  assuming  the  same  features.  If 
experience  reveals  to  us,  that  here  it  is  commonly  pro- 
ductive of  certain  effects,  and  there  it  ordinarily  pro- 
duces different  ones,  the  same  unbounded  source  of 
wisdom  communicates  to  the  mind  a  knowledge,  that 
there  is  some  difference  in  the  tone  of  the  constitution, 
or  in  the  structure  or  situation  of  the  parts  affected, 
assignable  as  the  cause  of  this  variety.  A  modern 
author  (Dr.  Smith,  in  Med.  Communications,  vol.  2) 
makes  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause  one  principal 
ground  of  the  specific  distinctions  in  inflammation ; 
and  with  good  reason,  when  he  takes  into  the  account 
the  action  of  morbid  poisons,  and  the  qualities  of  dis- 
ease in  general. 

The  doctrine  also  receives  confirmation  from  what 
is  observed  in  cases  of  burns  and  chilblains,  where 
the  inflammation  is  unquestionably  attended  with 
great  peculiarity,  requiring  different  treatment  from 
that  of  common  inflammation  in  general.  But  when 
the  exciting  cause  is  strictly  mechanical,  its  violence 
and  extent  may  cause  differences  in  the  degree  and 
quantity  of  inflammation  ;  but  with  respect  to  its  qua- 
lily,  this  must  be  accounted  for  by  constitution,  or  other 
circumstances. 

The  attentive  observatitm  of  experience,  the  only 
•olUI  hoBW  of  all  medical,  as  well  as  oUier  knowledge, 


has  informed  the  practitioner,  that  parts  which,  tta 
their  vicinity  to  the  source  of  circulation,  enjoy 
vigorous  circulation  of  blood  through  them,  unde 
inflammation  more  favourably,  and  resist  disease  i 
tcr,  than  other  parts,  of  similar  structure,  more  remot 
from  the  heart.    The  lower  extremities  are  more  pror 
to  inflammation,  and  disease  in  general,  than  part 
about  the  chest ;  when  inflamed,  they  are  longer 
getting  well ;  and  the  circumstance  of  their  being  de 
pending  parts,  which  retards  the  return  of  blood  througl 
the  veins,  must  also  increase  the  bacKwardness  of 
such  parts  in  any  salutary  process.    Healthy  inflamma-J 
lion  is  of  a  pale  red ;  when  less  liealihy,  it  is  of 
darker  colour  *  but  in  every  constitution,  the  inflamsd 
parts  will  partake  more  of  the  healthy  red,  the  nearet' 
they  are  to  the  source  of  the  circulation. — {Hnntf  ) 

Inflammation,  when  situated  in  highly  orgarii 
and  very  vascular  parts,  is  generally  more  disposed  i 
take  a  prosperous  course,  and  is  more  governable  ' 
art,  than  in  parts  of  an  opposite  texture.    The  nearei 
also  such  vascular  parts  are  to  the  heart,  the  greatef  ^ 
will  be  their  tendency  to  do  well  in  inflammation.— ^I 
{Hunter.)    Hence,  inflammation  of  the  skin,  cellulaii 
substance,  muscles,  &c.  more  frequently  ends  favoura^ 
bly,  than  the  same  afiection  of  bones,  tendons,  fascia,' 
ligaments,  &c.    It  is  also  more  manageable  by  Bur-' 
gery ;  for  those  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  not  whatj 
anatomists  term  vascular,  seem   to  possess  inferior 
powers  of  life,  and,  consequently,  when  excited  in 
preternatural  degree,  frequently  mortify. 

But  inflammation  of  vital  parts,  though  they  maj 
be  exceedingly  vascular,  cannot  go  on  so  favourably 
as  in  other  parts  of  resembling  structure,  but  of  dit^ 
ferenl  functions ;  because  the  natural  operations  of 
universal  health  depend  so  much  upon  the  soun^ 
condition  of  such  ornans— (Hunter.)  The  truth  of 
this  observation  is  illustrated  in  gastritis,  peripneu*] 
mony,  &c. 

All  new-formed  parts,  not  originally  entering  int 
the  fabric  of  the  body,  such  as  tumours,  both  of  th^ 
encysted  and  sarcomatous  kinds,  excrescences,  &e 
cannot  endure  the  disturbance  of  inflammation  long 
nor  in  a  great  degree.    The  vital  powers  of  such  parti 
are  weak,  and,  when  irritated  by  the  presence  of  inflam- 
mation, these  adventitious  substances  are  someiimt 
removed   by   the   lymphatics,  but   more   commonlj 
slough.    This  remark  applies  also  to  substances  gene-J 
rated  as  substitutes  for  the  original  matter  of  the  bodyf 
for  instance,  granulations  and  callus.    The  knowledg 
of  this  fact  leads  us  to  a  rational  principle  of  cure  it 
the  treatment  of  several  surgical  diseases.    Ho  we  not] 
here  perceive  the  cause,  why  large  wens  are  occa* 
sionally  dispersed  by  the  application  of  urine,  brineJ 
and  similar  things,  which  are  now  in  great  repute,  on^ 
this  account,  with  almost  every  one  out  of  the  profes- 
sion 1    How  many  verruca;,  wrongly  suspected  to  ori**^ 
ginate  from  a  syphilitic  c.iusn,  are  diminished  an^ 
cured  by  a  course  of  mercury  :    It  is  the  stimulus  of 
this  mineral  upon  the  whole  system,  that  accomplishe 
the  destruction  of  these  adventitious  substances— not] 
its  antivencreal  quality.     Topical  stinmiants  would 
fulfil  the  same  object,  not  only  with  greater  expedition^ 
but  with  no  injury  to  the  general  health. 

Inflainmation,    citter/s  paribus,  always    proceeds 
more  favourably  in  strong  than  in  weak  constitutions^ 
for  when  there  is  much  strength,  there  is  little  irritabi-J 
lity.    In  weak  constitutions,  the  operations  of  inflam- 
mation are  backwards,  notwithstanding  the  part 
which  itis  seated  may,  comparatively  speaking,  posses 
considerable  organization,  and  powers  of  life. 

Healthy  inflammation,  wherever  situated,  is  alwayi 
most  violent  on  that  side  of  the  pcjint  of  inflammation 
which  is  next  to  the  external  surface  of  the  body.! 
When  inflammation  attacks  the  socket  of  a  tooth,  ' 
docs  not  take  place  on  ihe  inside  of  the  alveolary  pro'^ 
cess,  but  towards  the  cheek.  When  inflammation^ 
attacks  the  cellular  substance  surrourditigthe  rectum,^^ 
near  the  anus,  the  affection  usually  extends  itself  to 
the  skin  of  the  buttock,  leaving  the  intestine  perfectly'! 
sound,  though  in  contact  with  tl^e  inflamed  part.— 
{Hunter.') 

We  may  observe  the  influence  of  this  law  in  th*^ 
diseases  of  the  lachrj'mal  sac  and  duct,  in  those  of  the 
frontal  sinus,  and  antrum,  and  pariicular.'y  in  gunshot^J 
wounds.  Suppose  a  ball  were  to  pass  into  the  tl:igh 
to  within  an  inch  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  limb,  we 
should  not  find  that  inflammation  would  be  excited 
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atong  the  track  of  the  ball,  but  on  the  side  next  the 
skill  which  had  not  been  hurl.  If  a  bail  weie  to  pasa 
quite  through  a  limb,  and  carry  into  the  wound  a 
piece  of  cloth,  which  lodged  in  the  middle,  equidistant 
frouj  the  two  oritices,  the  skia  immediately  over  the 
extraneous  body  would  inflame,  if  the  passage  of  the 
bail  were  superficial.— (A/jni«er.)  Mr,  Hunter  com- 
pared this  law  with  the  principle  by  which  vegetables 
approach  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  but  the  solution  of 
it  was  too  arduous  even  for  his  strong  genius  and  pe- 
netration. 

We  see  three  very  remarkable  eflects  follow  inflam- 
mation ;  viz.  adhesions  of  parts  of  the  body  to  each 
other;  the  formation  of  pus,  or  suppuration  ;  and  ulcer- 
ation, a  process  in  which  the  lymphatics  are  more 
concerned  than  the  blood-vessels.  Hence,  Mr.  IJunter 
termed  the  diftercnt  stages  of  inflanunation,  llie  adkc- 
%ive,  the  suppurative,  and  the  ulcerative. 
'  All  parts  of  the  body  are  not  equally  liable  to  each 
of  the  preceding  consequences. 

In  the  cellular  membrane,  and  in  tlie  circumscribed 
cavities,  the  adhesive  s'age  takes  place  more  readily 
than  the  others ;  suppuration  may  be  said  to  follow 
next  in  order  of  frequency  ;  and  liistly,  ulceration. 

In  internal  canals,  on  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  eye- 
lids, nose,  mouth,  and  trachea,  in  the  air-cells  of  the 
lungs,  in  the  oesophagus,  stomach,  intestines,  pelvis  of 
the  kidney,  ureters,  bladder,  urethra,  and  in  all  the 
ducts  and  outlets  of  the  organs  of  secretion,  being 
what  are  termed  viucous  membranes,  the  suppurative 
inflanjmation  comes  on  more  readily,  than  either  tlie 
adhesive  or  the  ulcerative  stage.  Adhesions,  which 
originate  from  the  slightest  degree  of  inflammation 
in  other  situations  and  structures,  can  only  be  produced 
by  a  violent  kind  in  the  above-mentioned  parts.  Ul- 
ceration is  more  freciuently  met  wilh  upon  mucous 
surfaces  than  adhesions.  The  cellular  membrane  ap- 
pears to  be  much  more  susceptible  of  the  adhesive 
inflammation  tlian  the  adipose,  and  much  more  readily 
passes  into  the  suppurative.  Thus  we  see  the  cellular 
•uhstancc,  connecting  the  muscles  together,  and  the 
adipose  membrane  to  the  muscles,  inflaming,  suppu- 
rating, and  the  matter  separating  the  nmscles  from 
Iheir  lateral  connexions,  and  even  the  fat  from  the 
muscles,  while  the  latter  substance  and  the  skin  are 
only  highly  inflamed.-- -(//Mntcr.)  But  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  in  situations  where  fat  abounds,  we  very 
frequently  meet  with  abscesses.  This  is  so  nmch  the 
ease,  that  fat  has  been  accounted  a  more  frequent  nidus 
for  collections  of  matter,  than  the  cellular  substance. — 
{Bromficld.)  Abscesses  are  particularly  liable  to  form 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anus,  mamma,  &c.  With 
respect  to  the  fat  being  highly  inflamed,  however,  the 
expression  is  not  strictly  true.  Fat  has  no  vessels, 
principle  of  life,  nor  action  of  its  own;  consequently, 
■we  cannot  suppose  that  it  can  itself  either  inflame  or 
suppurate.  We  know  that  it  is  itself  a  secretion,  and 
when  an  abscess  forms  in  it,  we  understand,  that  the 
mode  of  action  in  the  vessels,  naturally  destined  to  rie- 
posite  fat,  has  been  altered  tothatadai)ted  to  the  forma- 
tion of  pus.  When  therefore  the  fat  is  said  to  be  in- 
flamed, it  is  only  meant,  that  the  membranous  cells,  in 
which  it  is  contained,  and  by  which  it  is  secreted,  are 
thus  aifected. 

The  deeply-situated  parts  of  the  body,  more  espe- 
cially the  vital  ones,  very  readily  admit  of  the  adhesive 
stage  of  inflamination.  The  circumstance  of  deeply- 
sealed  parts  not  so  readily  taking  on  the  suppurative 
^tage  of  inflanunation  as  the  superflcial  ones  do,  is 
strikingly  illustrated  in  cases  of  extraneous  bodies, 
which,  if  deeply  lodged,  only  produce  the  adhesive  in- 
flammation. By  this  process  a  cyst  is  formed,  in 
which  they  lie  without  much  inconvenience,  and  ihey 
may  even  gradually  cliange  their  situation,  without 
disturbing  the  parts  through  which  they  pass.  But  no 
sooner  do  these  same  bodies  approach  the  skin,  tlian 
abscesses  immediately  arise. 

All  inflammations,  attended  with  disease,  partake 
of  some  specific  quality,  from  which  simple  inflamma- 
tion is  entirely  free.  When  the  constitution  allows 
the  frueadhe.sive  and  suiipurative  stages  to  occur,  it  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  most  healthy.  Were  it  in  an  op- 
posite state,  we  should  see  the  very  s.ime  inilation 
excite  some  other  hind  of  inflammation,  such  as  the 
erysipelatous,  scrofulou-,  b-c..— {Hunter.) 

In  specific  iiiflanimiition<),  the  position,  Rtrncture, 
ud  distance  of  the  part  airected  from  tlie  source  of 


the  circulation,  as  well  as  from  the  surface  of  the  body, 
seem  also  to  have  as  much  influence  as  in  cases  of 
common  inflammation.  Upon  this  point,  I  feel  con- 
scious of  being  a  little  at  variance  with  what  Mr. 
Hunter  has  stated;  but  the  undecided  manner  in 
which  he  expresses  himself,  not  less  than  the  following 
reflections,  encourages  me  not  to  desert  my  own  ideas. 
We  see  that  venereal  eruptions  sooner  make  their  ap- 
pearance upon  the  chest  and  face  than  upon  the  extre- 
mities. No  organized  part  can  be  deemed  exempt 
from  the  attack  of  common  inflammation;  many  ap- 
pear to  be  totally  insusceptible  of  the  venereal.  We 
know  that  scrofulous  diseases  of  the  superior  extre- 
mities take  a  more  favourable  course,  require  amputa- 
tion less  frequently,  and  get  well  oftener,  than  those 
of  the  inferior  limbs.— (jF'ord.)  The  venereal  disease 
makes  more  rapid  advances  in  the  skin  and  throat, 
than  in  the  bones  and  tendons ;  we  often  see  it  pro- 
ducing a  specific  inflammation,  and  an  enlargement  of 
the  superficial  parts  of  the  tibia,  ulna,  clavicle,  cra- 
nium, &c.,  while  other  bones,  covereil  by  a  considerable 
quantity  of  flesh,  are  very  rarely  affected.  Gouty  in- 
flammation is  prone  to  invade  the  small  joints;  rheu- 
matic, the  large!. 

SYMPTOMS,   NATURK,   ASD  CAUSKS   OF  INFLAMMATION. 

Redness,  swelling,  heat,  and  pain,  the  four  principat 
symptoms  of  the  phlegmonous  inflammation,  have 
been  accurately  noticed  by  Celsus.  J^vtm  vera  in 
flammationis  sunt  quatuor,  rubor,  et  tumor,  cum  calore 
ct  dolore,  lib.  3,  cup.  10.  If  we  refer  to  any  writer  on 
this  interesting  part  of  surgery,  we  shall  find  the  above 
symptoms  enumerated  as  characterizing  phlegmon. 
Ill  short,  this  term  is  usually  applied  to  a  circumscribed 
tumour,  attended  with  heat,  redness,  tension,  and  a 
throbbing  pain.  These  are  the  first  appearances  ob 
served  in  every  case  of  phlegmon;  and  when  they  are 
slight,  and  the  part  affected  is  of  no  great  extent,  they 
have  commonly  very  little,  and  sometimes  no  apparent, 
influence  on  the  general  system.  But  when  they  are 
more  considerable,  and  the  inflammation  becomes  ex- 
tensive, a  full,  quick,  and  generally  a  hard  pulse  takes 
place,  and  the  patient,  at  the  same  time,  complains  of 
universal  heat,  thirst,  and  other  symptoms  of  fever. 
While  Ih.e  inflamed  part  becomes  red,  painful,  and 
swelled,  its  functions  are  also  impaired.  The  same 
degree  of  inflammation  is  said  to  produce  more  swell 
ing  in  soft  parts,  and  less  in  those  of  a  harder  struc 
ture. — {Burns) 

Though  the  rednes-s,  swelling,  throbbing,  tension, 
and  other  symptoms  of  phlegmonous  inflammation,  are 
less  manifest  when  the  affection  is  deeply  situated,  yet 
their  existence  is  undoubted. 

When  persons  die  of  peripiieumony,  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  the  air  cells  of  these  organs  are  found 
crowded  with  a  larger  number  of  turgid  blood-vessels, 
than  in  the  healthy  state,  and,  of  course,  the  parts 
must  appear  preternaturally  red.  Coagulating  lymph, 
and  even  blood,  are  extravasaied  in  the  substance  of 
these  viscera,  which  become  heavier,  and  feel  more 
j  soUd.-iBaillie.) 

The  extravasation  of  coagulating  lymph,  which  is 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  swelling,  is  also  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  signs  of  phlegmonous  inflani 
malion. 

Some  writers  {Smiih  in  Med.  Commvn.  vol.  2)  re- 
strict the  seat  of  phlegmon  to  the  cellular  membrane; 
but  this  idea  is  erroneous.  Had  such  authors  duly 
discriminated  the  nature  of  common  infiainmalion, 
they  would  have  allowed,  that  this  aflTectinn  existed 
wherever  the  capillaries  appeared  to  be  more  nume- 
rous and  enlarged  than  in  the  natural  state,  accompa- 
nied wilh  an  elfusion  of  coagulating  lymph,  whether 
upon  the  surface  of  a  membrane  or  a  hone,  or  in  the 
interstices  of  the  cellular  substance,  and  attended  with 
acute  pain,  and  a  throbbing  pulsation  in  the  ,  art. 

As  Dr.  Thomson  has  observed,  the  epithet  rcmolf, 
as  applied  to  the  causra  of  ivfiavmation,  does  not  np 
pear  to  be  ha[»pily  chosen  ;  for  under  this  term  are 
comprehended  all  those  agents,  events,  and  states, 
which  contribute  immediately  as  well  as  remotely,  di- 
rectly as  well  as  indirecl/y,  to  the  prodmtion  o(  Ibo 
affection. — {Jjectures  on  fnflammntion,p.50.) 

The  remote  causes  of  inflamniniion  are  infinif*  m 

number,  hut  very  easy  of  comprehension,  because  only 

divisible  into  two  general  cla,sses.    The  flrnt  includes 

1  all  such  agent*  as  operate  by  their  sthnwiimt  or  cne 
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snical  qualities ;  for  instance,  cantharides,  heat,  the  ac- 
tion of  coiiceiitrated  acids,  alkalies,  metallic  oxides, 
and  metallic  salts,  acrid  vapours,  such  as  ammoniacal 
g»3,  the  nitrous,  sulplmreous,  muriatic  gases,  &c,  alco- 
hol, eilier,  and  all  acrid  vegetable  essential  oils,  ani- 
mal poisons,  and  the  whole  of  that  class  of  substances 
known  by  the  name  of  rubefacients. — {Thovison  on 
Infldinmation,  p.  -W.)  Tiie  second  class  of  causes  are 
those  which  act  mechanically,  sucli  as  bruises,  wounds, 
pressure,  friction,  &c. 

Fevers  often  seem  to  become  the  remote  causes  of 
local  inflammation.  In  other  instances,  inflammation 
appears  to  arise  spontaneously,  or,  as  I  should  rather 
say,  without  any  perceptible  e.\citing  cause. 

The  principle,  on  which  the  application  of  cold  to  a 
part  becomes  the  remote  cause  of  inflammation,  is  not 
decidedly  known.  "No  subject  (says  a  distinguished 
professor)  is  more  deserving  of  your  study,  than  the 
ettecls  which  are  produced  in  the  human  body  by  the 
operation  of  cold  applied  to  its  surface  ;  but  the  sub- 
ject is,  at  the  same  lime,  exceedingly  extensive,  com- 
plicated, and  difficult.  These  effects  differ  according  to 
the  degree  in  which  ttie  cold  is  applied,  the  state  of 
the  system,  the  part  of  the  body  to  which  it  is  applied, 
and  the  mode  of  its  application.  So  diversified,  indeed, 
are  these  effects,  that  it  requires  no  mean  contidence  in 
theoretical  reasoning  to  believe,  tliat  the  operation  of 
cold  in  producing  them  is  explicable  upon  any  single 
general  principle."— (See  Thomson  on  Inflammation, 
«>.  58.)  And  in  the  preceding  page  he  observes:  "The 
operation  of  cold  upon  the  human  body  aflTords  the 
best  example  which  I  can  suggest  to  you,  of  the  pro- 
duction of  inflammation  from  the  operation  of  a  power 
acting  upon  a  par'  at  a  distance  from  that  in  which 
the  iiiflamniatlon  takes  place.  The  instances  formerly 
mentioned  of  inflanmiation  of  the  tliroat,  chest,  or 
belly,  from  the  a|)plication  of  cold  to  the  feet,  are  daily 
occurrences  in  these  climates,  of  which  it  is  impossible 
for  us,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
animal  economy,  to  give  any  thing  like  a  satisfactory 
explanation. 

"  In  some  instances,  cold,  or  a  diminution  of  tem- 
perature, seems  to  act  more  directly  upon  the  parts 
with  which  it  comes  into  contact.  We  have  examples 
of  this  in  the  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes 
of  the  nose,  fauces,  trachea,  and  bronchite,  from  the 
inhalation  of  cold  air;  and  in  the  production  of  rheii- 
niaiic  inflammation  from  tiie  accidental  exposure  of 
some  part  or  other  of  the  body  to  cold.  The  applica- 
tion of  cold,  in  the  instances  I  have  mentioned,  seems 
to  have  somewhat  of  a  directly  exciting  eflfect ;  and 
perhaps  the  same  remark  is  still  more  applicable  to  the 
local  eff'ects  of  cold  in  the  |)rodnclion  of  the  inflamma- 
tion accompanying  the  state  which  is  usually  denomi- 
nated frost-biie.  Touching  a  solid  body,  as  a  piece  of 
metal,  the  temperature  of  which  has  been  greatly  re- 
duced, produces  a  sensation  like  that  of  burning,  and 
may  he  followtui,  like  the  application  of  fire,  by  a  blis- 
ter."—(O/;.  cit.) 

Nnnierous  opinions  have  been  entertained  respect- 
ing i!i<!  proximate  cause  (if  inflammation  ;  but  almost 
every  theory  has  been  built  upon  the  supposition  of 
Bonie  kind  of  obslrnction  in  the  inflamed  part. 

While  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  unknown, 
and  the  hyfiothetical  notions  of  the  power  of  the  liver, 
in  preparing  and  sending  foi  til  this  fluid,  continued  to 
prevail,  physicians  were  so  fully  persuaded  of  the  ex- 
istence and  influence  of  different  humours  and  spirits, 
and  so  little  did  they  know  of  the  regular  and  constant 
motion  of  the  blood,  that  they  believed  in  the  possi- 
bility of  depositions  and  congestions  of  the  li^ood,  the 
bile,  orlymjth  ;  and  acknowledged  these  as  the  cause 
of  inflammation,  ^i'heir  anatomists  taught  them,  and 
their  professors  of  physic  supported  the  opinion,  that 
the  liver  was  the  centre  of  the  vascular  system,  from 
which  the  blood  went  forth  by  day  to  the  extremities, 
and  returned  again  by  night.  If  then  any  peccant 
matter  irritated  the  liver,  the  blood  was  sent  out  more 
forcibly  ;  and  if  at  the  same  time  any  part  of  the  body 
were  weakened,  or  otherwise  disposed  to  receive  a 
greater  quantity  of  fluid  than  the  rest,  then  a  swelling 
was  produced  i'y  ilie  flow  of  humours  to  this  place 
Fluxions,  or  flows  ot  humour  to  a  i)lace,  might  happen 
either  from  weaMiess  of  the  part,  which  allowed  the 
humours  to  enicr  more  abundantly,  or  from  the  place 
attracting  the  numours,  in  consequence  of  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  or  other  agents.    The  peculiar  nature  of 


the  swelling  was  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  kind  ^ 
humour.  Blood  produced  the  true  phlegmon;  bili 
ery.sipelas,  &c.  An  idea  was  al.<o  entertained, 
the  blood  and  humours  might  slowly  stagnate  in 
part,  from  a  want  of  expulsive  power,  and  this  aff« 
tion  was  termed  a  congestion^  while  the  expressia 
fluxion  or  dcfluxion  was  used  to  denote  any  sweliiK 
arising  from  the  sudden  flow  of  humours  from  a  di 
tant  part. — {J.  Burns^  Dissertations  on  Inflammation 

From  the  theories  of  ^Mxjore  and  congestion,  whic 
were  quite  incompatible  with  the  laws  of  the  circula 
tion  of  the  blood,  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  doctrir 
of  obstruction. 

Boerhaave  inculcated  {^ph.  375,  ct  seq.),  that  inflat 
mation  was  caused  by  an  obstruction  to  the  free  circa 
lation  of  tlie  blood  in  the  minute  vessels,  and  this 
struction,   he  supposed,    might  be  caused    by  he 
diarrhoea,  too  copious  flow  of  urine  and  sweat, 
whatever  could  dissipate  the  thinner  parts  of  the  blood 
and   produce  a  thickness  or  viscidity  of  that  flui^ 
When  the  lentordid  not  exist  before  the  production  of 
inflammation,  he  imagined  that  the  larger  globules 
the  blood  passed  into  the  small  vessels,  and  thus  piugge 
them  up.    This  circumstance  was  termed  an  error  loc 
The  obstruction,  whether  caused  by  viscidity  or  afl 
error  loci,  was  imagined  to  occasion  a  resistance  toth 
circulation  in  the  part  aflJected  ;  and  hence,  an  incre 
of  the  flow  of  the  blood  in  the  other  vessels,  an  irrit 
tion  of  the  heart,  and  augmentation  of  the  force 
attraction  of  the  blood  in  that  part  of  the  vessel  whic 
was  behind  the  obstruction.    This  caused  heat  ais 
pain,  while  the  accumulation  of  the  blood  produc 
redness.    Boerhaave  also  brought  into  the  account 
acrimonious  state  of  the  fluids,  which  rendered  res 
lution  out  of  the  question,  and  gangrene  likely  to  fol 
low.— (^;>A.  388.) 

The  viscidity  of  the  blood  cannot  be  admitted  as  th 
proximate  cause  of  inflammation;  because  we  han 
no  proof  that  this  stale  ever  exists ;  or,  gratiting  that  1 
did,  it  would  not  explain  the  phenomena.  Were 
viscidity  to  occur,  it  would  exist  in  the  whole  mass  i 
blood,  would  atfect  every  part  of  the  body  alike,  an 
could  not  be  sujjposed  to  produce  only  a  local  disorde 
How,  also,  could  such  a  lentor  be  produced  by  caus 
wliich  bring  on  inflammation  suddenly,  without  ther 
being  time  for  changes  of  the  fluids  to  take  place  1 

With  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  error  loci,  or  of  r« 
globules  going  into  vessels  which  did  not  former 
transmit  them,  the  fact  must  be  admitted,  at  the  sai 
time  that  the  conclusion  is  denied.  When  the  ej 
becomes  inflamed,  the  tunica  conjunctiva  is  seen  wi^ 
its  vessels  full  of  red  blood,  which  in  health  is  not  tl 
case:  but  this  redness  never  appears  until  the  inflan 
mation  has  commenced,  and  must  therefore  be  coil 
sidered  as  an  effect,  not  a  cause.  Nor  can  this  errt 
loci  occasion  any  obstruction  in  these  vessels ;  for 
they  be  divided  the  blood  flows  freely,  which  shov 
that  they  are  large  enough  to  allow  an  easy  circulation 
— {J.  Burns.) 

Boerhaave's  theory  of  obstruction  was  too  circur 
sciibed  and  too  mechanical ;  it  reduced  all  inflamma 
lions  to  one  species:  the  only  distinctions  which  coul 
have  arisen  must  have  proceeded  from  the  nature  o 
the  obstruction  itself;  and  it  was  a  doctrine  that  neve 
could  account  for  the  action  of  many  specific  disea 
and  morbid  poisons. — {Hunter.) 

As  for  the  supposition  of  the  co-operation  of 
acrimony  of  the  fluids,  the  pt-oportion  of  the  salir 
matter  of  the  blood  has  never  been  proved  to  be  great( 
in  this  than  in  any  other  state  of  the  body. — [Burns.\ 
Even  were  a  general  disorder  of  this  kind  to  be 
milled,  no  rational  explanation  of  the  proximate  cause 
of  local  inflammation  could  be  deduced  from  it. 

The  decided  impossibility  of  giving  a  rational  expla 
nation  of  the  immediate  cause  of  inflammation  by  any 
supposed  state  of  the  blood  alone,  led  pathologists  td 
investigate  how  far  a  change  in  the  blood-vessels  them  J" 
selves  might  account  for  the  process.     It  belongs  mor  ' 
properly  to  a  physiologicaJ  than  a  surgical  work, 
explain  the  various  facts  and  experiments  in  suppor 
of  the  opinion,  that  the  arterial  tubes,  and  especiallj 
the  capillarif's,  possess  a  high  degree  of  vital  contrac 
tility,  whereby  the  motion  of  the  fluids  in  them,  th^ 
process  of  secretion,  and  other  local  phenomena,  maj] 
be  importantly  affected,  in  a  manner  not  atallexplica-' 
ble  by  reference  only  to  the  action  and  jiower  of  the 
heart.    For  such  information,  I  would  oarticularl)- 
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edvise  the  reader  to  consult  the  publications  of  Dr. 
Wilson  Philip  and  Dr.  Hastings.  According  to  ttie 
latter  gentleman,  tlie  actual  agency  of  the  capillary 
VbSdeU  "  is  not  only  supjiorted  by  such  e.\perinients  as 
those  related,  it  is  also  counienancud  by  an  extensive 
series  of  phenomena  presented  during  disease  in  the 
hunian  subject.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned  irregular 
determinations  of  blood,  the  growth  of  tumours,  in- 
creased pulsation  of  arteries  leading  to  inflamed  pans, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  well  marked  example,  the 
accuracy  of  which  may  bo  entirely  relied  upon.  The 
carotids,  when  the  person  alluded  to  is  in  health,  beat 
equally  as  to  strength  and  frequency;  but  when  he  is 
attacked  with  indanimation  in  the  right  tonsil,  to  whicii 
he  is  particularly  subject,  and  which  proceeds  some- 
times so  far  as  neaily  to  prevent  deglutition,  each  pulsa- 
tion of  the  artery  gives  a  throbbing  sensation  on  the 
right  side  of  the  head.  Un  the  application  of  the  hand 
at  this  time  to  each  carotid,  the  right  is  found  to  beat 
much  stronger  and  fuller  than  the  left.  This  diversity 
of  action  in  these  two  arteries  cannot  arise  from  any 
impulse  given  by  the  blood  to  the  heart :  it  muet  be  de 
rived  from  some  modification  of  the  contractile  power 
of  the  artery."  And  Dr.  Hastings  expresses  his  belief 
in  this  explanation,  notwitlistanding  Dr.  C.  H.  Parry 
wishes  to  attribute  to  the  remote  influence  of  the  heart 
some  of  the  phenomena  of  local  congestion  and  mo- 
tion, and  to  show  that  the  different  slates  of  vascular 
dilatation  are  still  more  consjiicuously  connected  with 
the  different  degrees  of  action  of  the  heart,  and  the 
consequent  momentum  of  the  blood,  than  with  local 
circumstances ;  and  that  the  pronenesa  to  local  dilata- 
tion, or,  as  it  is  called,  action,  is  a  consequence  of 
slowly  succeeding  but  continued  impulse. 

The  blood-vessels  through  every  part  of  the  system 
possess  a  considerable  share  of  irritability,  by  which 
they  contract,  and  propel  forwards  their  contents. 
Hence,  the  blood,  by  the  action  of  the  vessels,  receives 
a  new  impulse  in  the  most  minute  tubes,  ami  a  well- 
re-julated  momentum  is  preserved  in  every  part  of  its 
course.  But  of  all  partsof  tliesanguiieroussyslem,  the 
capillaries  seem  most  eminently  endowed  with  this 
faculty,  and  are  least  indebted  to  the  presiding  influ- 
ence of  the  heart.  Yet  even  in  these  vessels  the  acti(jn 
of  the  heart  is  of  high  importance  in  sustaining  the 
kealthy  circulation,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  the  first  im- 
pulse to  the  blood,  and  preserves  the  harmony  of  the 
sanguiferous  system. 

The  vessels  are  endowed  with  this  vital  property,  in 
order  that  each  organ  in  the  body  may  receive  such  a 
fiupjily  of  blood  as  will  enable  it  duly  to  exercise  its 
functions.  Hence,  a  healthy  state  of  this  property  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  animal 
functions;  for  if  the  vital  contraction  of  the  blood- 
vessels be  either  increased  or  diminished,  irregular  dis- 
t^>ution  of  the  blood  inevitably  follows,  and  from  this 
scarce  numerous  diseases  arise,  and  none  more  fre- 
q'j«ntly  than  inflammation.  However,  though  these 
sentiments,  delivered  by  Dr.  Hastings,  may  be  generally 
correct,  I  am  not  prepared  to  join  in  the  opinion,  that 
inflanunation  is  ever  produced  simply  by  an  inequality 
in  the  distribution  of  the  blood ;  a  statement  which 
this  gentleman  probably  does  not  mean  to  make  him- 
self, as  he  confesses,  that  some  of  the  phenomena  of 
this  disease  depend  upon  sympathy  between  the  san- 
guiferous and  nervous  systems.— (See  Hnstingson  In- 
Jlamination  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Lungs, 
«$-e.  p.:«,64,  65,  8vo.  Lond.  1820;  and  C.  H.  Parry, 
Additional  Experiments  on  the  Arteries,  <J-c.  p.  112, 
114;  also  Wtiytt  on  the  Motion  of  the  Fluids  in  the 
gmall  Vessels  ;  Verschuir  de  Arteriarum  ct  T'enarum 
Vi  irritabilii;  Zimmerman  de  Jrritabilitate,  p.  24; 
Hunter  on  the  Blood,  Src.) 

Dr.  Cullen  attributed  the  proximate  cause  of  inflam- 
mation to  a  "spasm  of  the  extreme  arteries  supporting 
an  increased  action  in  the  course  of  them."  This 
theory  only  differs  frrmi  that  of  Boerhaave  in  the  cau.se 
which  is  assigned  for  ihe  obstruction.  Dr.  Cullen  con- 
ceived, however,  that  some  causes  of  inequality  in  the 
distribution  of  the  blood  might  throw  an  unusual 
quantity  of  it  into  particular  vessels,  to  which  it  must 
necessarily  prove  a  Riiitmlus;  and,  that  in  order  to  re- 
lieve the  congestion,  the  vis  mediratnx  naiura;  increases 
•till  more  the  actirm  of  the  vesst-ls;  which,  as  in  all 
other  febrile  diseases,  it  efTecip,  by  the  formation  of  a 
spasm  on  their  extremities.  *'  A  spasm  of  the  extreme 
trtpries,  supporting  an  increased  action  in  the  course 
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of  them,  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  the  proximat* 
cause  of  inflammation ;  at  least,  iu  all  casen  not  arising 
from  direct  stimuli  applied  ;  and  even  in  this  case  the 
stimuli  may  be  supposed  to  produce  a  spasm  of  the 
extrenje  vessels."— (Cullen.) 

The  inconsistencies  in  Cullen's  theory  are  very 
glaring.  The  congestion,  or  accunmlation  of  blooi 
winch  IS  only  an  effect  or  consequence  of  inflanmia- 
tion,  is  set  down  as  the  cause  of  the  spasm  of  the  ves- 
sels, to  which  spasmodic  constriction  (.'nll.-n,  slrangelr 
enough,  assigns  the  name  of  proximate  cause.  The 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  extremities  of  the  ves- 
sels, instead  of  propelling  the  accumulated  quantity  of 
blood,  would  render  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the 
arterial  into  tiie  venous  system  still  more  difficult.— 
{Hums.) 

We  shall  now  notice  the  celebrated  and  very  original 
opinions  promulgated  on  this  subject  by  John  Hunter. 
According  to  him,  inflammation  is  to  be  considered  only 
as  a  disturbed  state  of  tlie  parts,  which  requires  a  new 
but  salutary  mode  of  action  to  restore  them  to  that 
state,  wherein  a  natural  mode  of  action  alone  is  neces- 
sary. From  such  a  view  of  the  subject,  therefore,  in 
flammation  ffi  itself  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  dis- 
ease, but  as  a  salutary  operation,  consequent  either  to 
some  violence  or  some  disease.  Elsewhere,  the  au- 
thor remarks,  the  act  of  inflammation  is  tc»  be  con- 
sidered as  an  increased  action  of  the  vessels,  which,  at 
first,  consists  simply  in  an  increase  or  distention  be- 
yond their  natural  size.  This  increase  seems  to  depend 
upon  a  diminution  of  the  muscular  power  of  the  vessels, 
at  the  same  time  that  Ihe  elastic  power  of  the  artery 
must  be  dilated  in  the  same  proportion.  'J'his  is, 
therefore,  something  more  than  simply  a  common  re 
luxation:  we  must  suppose  it  an  action  in  the  parts  to 
produce  an  increase  of  size  for  pariicnlar  purposes,  and 
this  Mr.  Hunter  would  call  an  act  of  dilatation.  The 
whole  is  to  be  considered  as  a  necessary  operation  of 
nature.  Owing  to  this  dilatation,  there  is  a  greater 
quantity  of  blood  circulating  in  the  part,  which  is  ac 
cording  to  the  common  rules  of  the  animal  economy; 
for,  whenever  a  part  has  more  to  do  than  simply  to 
support  itself,  the  blood  is  there  collected  in  larger 
quantity.  The  swelling  is  produced  by  an  extravasa- 
tion of  coagulable  lymph,  with  some  serum  ;  but  this 
lymph  differs  from  the  common  lymph,  in  consequence 
of  passing  tlirougli  inflamed  vessels.  It  is  this  lympb 
which  becomes  the  uniting  medium  of  inflamed  parts; 
vessels  shoct  into  it ;  and  it  has  even  the  power  of  be- 
coming vascular  itself.  The  pain  proceeds  frmn  spasm. 
The  redness  is  produced  either  by  the  arteries  being 
more  dilated  than  the  veins,  or  because  the  blood  is  not 
changed  in  the  veins.  "As  the  vessels  become  larger, 
and  the  part  becomes  mere  of  the  colour  of  blood,  it  is 
to  be  supposed  there  is  more  blood  in  the  part;  and  as 
the  true  inflanmiatory  colour  is  scarlet,  or  that  colour 
which  the  blood  has  when  in  the  arteries,  one  would 
from  hence  concmde,  either  that  the  arteries  were  prin- 
cipally dilated,  or,  at  least,  if  the  veins  are  equally 
distended,  liiat  the  blood  undergoes  no  change  in  such 
inflammation  in  ils  passage  from  the  arteries  into  the 
veins,  whicli  I  think  (says  Mr.  Hunter)  most  prob.ibly 
the  case;  and  this  may  arise  from  the  quickness  of  it* 
passage  through  those  vessels.  When  a  part  cannot 
be  restored  to  health,  after  injury,  by  inflammation 
alone  or  by  adhesion,  then  suppuration,  as  a  prepara- 
tory step  to  the  formation  of  granulations,  and  the 
consequent  restoration  of  the  part,  takes  place.  The 
vessels  are  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  in  inflamma- 
tion ;  but  they  are  more  quiescent,  and  have  acquired 
a  new  mode  of  action." — (Hunter.) 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Hunter's  theory,  which  has  de- 
servedly had  vast  influence  in  regulating  the  judgment 
of  professional  men  in  this  country  on  the  nature  of 
the  process  called  inflammation,  it  cannot  be  received 
in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  without  sr.  ne  limita- 
tion. The  hypothesis,  that  the  blood-vessels  pos6e,ss 
an  active  power  of  dilatation,  independently  of  their 
elas  icily,  as  Dr.  Hastings  observes,  must  as  yet  be  re 
iiardo<l  as  devoid  of  proof,  and  therefore  should  not  be 
assumed  as  a  basis  on  which  any  theory  of  inflamma- 
tion can  be  founded. — (On  Ivfinmmation  of  the  Mu- 
cous Membrane  of  the  Lungs,  Arc.  p.  70)  And,  as 
another  intelligent  writer  remarks,  how  different  would 
have  been  Mr.  Hunter's  inferences,  if,  instendof  irusl- 
inc  to  the  unassisted  eye,  he  had  viewed  the  inflamed 
vesstds  through  the  microscope !    He  would  then  bavt 
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Been  the  blood  moving,  and  found,  that  ^^  instead  of  its 
passage  being  quickened  in  the  inflamed  vessels,  it  is 
■uniformly  rendered  slower  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  inflammation,  and  mi  the  must  inflamed  parts  stands 
still  altogether." — (Ore  the  Vital  Functions,  p.  208,  ed. 
2.)  And  in  another  part  of  his  writings,  J3r.  Phili|i 
/las  endeavoured  to  prove,  from  several  fads  respect 
ing  the  colour  of  the  blood,  that,  within  certain  livnts, 
the  accumulation  of  this  fluid  in  the  debilitated  vessels 
of  the  inflamed  part  necessarily  causes  the  blood  to  re- 
tain the  florid  colour. — {On  Fevers,  part  2,  Inlrod.) 

In  modern  times,  the  vague  but  convenient  expresfcion, 
increased  action  of  the  vessels,  lias  been  very  generally 
used  an  au  adequate  explanation  of  the  proximate 
cause  of  inflammation.  The  doctrine,  it  is  said,  de- 
rives support  from  a  review  of  the  several  exciting 
causes  of  the  affection,  which,  being  in  general  of  an 
irritating  nature,  must,  when  applied  to  any  living  or 
sensible  parts,  occasion  such  increased  action  of  the 
vessels ;  while  the  method  of  cure  also  tends  to  confirm 
Ihe  opinion.  But  before  one  can  judge  whether  this 
doctrine  is  correct,  and  supported  by  facts  and  obser- 
vation, it  is  necessary  to  understand  precisely  what  is 
implied  by  increased  action  of  vesselsf  for  it  is  not 
every  affection  of  the  vessels,  capable  of  being  thus 
denominated,  which  will  of  itself  constitute  inflain- 
maiion.  In  gestation,  the  arteries  of  the  womb  are 
enlarged,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  is  sent  into 
them;  yet  this  organ  is  not  inflamed.  The  carotids 
are  in  a  similar  state  during  the  growth  of  the  stag's 
horn;  but  no  inflammation  exists.  If  then  the  prox- 
imate cause  of  inflammation  is  to  be  called  an  increased 
action  of  the  vessels,  we  must  first  be  informed,  not 
only  what  is  meant  by  the  term,  but  what  particular 
vessels  are  spoken  of,  whether  the  arterial  trunks, 
branches,  or  capillaries.  Because,  if  the  phrase  is 
intended  to  signify  increased  alternate  expatisions  and 
contractions  of  all  the  arteries  of  the  inflamed  part,  it 
is  an  hypothesis  entirely  destitute  of  foundation.  If  it 
be  meant  to  denote  an  increased  velocity  of  the  motion 
of  the  blood  in  the  part  affected,  the  doctrine  is  rather 
.contradicted  than  confirmed  by  the  latest  and  most 
carefully  instituted  microscopical  experiments.  But  if 
the  expression  only  refers  to  the  dilated  state  of  the 
capillaries,  the  throbbing  of  the  arteries  leading  to  the 
seat  of  inflammation,  the  effusion  of  lymph,  &.C.,  less 
fault  can  be  found  with  the  language,  though  yet  re- 
quiring much  farther  explanation  ere  it  can  communi- 
cate any  very  precise  information. 

"There  are  (says  a  learned  professor)  two  hypo- 
theses which  at  present  divide  the  opinions  of  pallio- 
JogistB,  re.'?pecting  llie  state  of  the  capillary  vessels 
affected  with  inflammatif>n.  .According  to  the  first  of 
these  hypotheses,  the  inflamed  vessels  are  in  a  state  of 
increased  action;  according  to  the  second,  they  act 
with  Jess  force  than  the  trunks  from  which  they  are 
derived." — (See  Thomson  on  Ivfiammation,  p.  64.) 

The  first  of  these  opinions,  accoidvig  to  Dr.  TJiom- 
son,  was  suggested  liy  the  views  which  Stahl  took  of 
the  animal  economy,  and  his  ideas  respecting  the  tonic 
or  vital  action  of  the  capillary  vessels.  Tiie  doctrine, 
however,  was  more  particularly  insisted  upon  by  liis 
disciples  and  followers,  cs|)ecially  De  Gorter,  who,  iii 
one  place,  expressly  states,  "  that  the  proximate  cause 
of  inflammation  consists  in  an  increased  vital  action 
of  some  particular  artery  or  arteries,  by  which  the 
blood  is  propelled  with  greater  force  than  usual  into 
tlie  communicating,  lymphatic,  and  colourless  vessels." 
— (See  his  Compendium  JUediciniB  and  Chirurgia  Re- 
purgata.) 

The  doctrine  which  supposes  the  action  of  the  in- 
flamed vessels  to  be  diminished,  or  to  be  pioportionahly 
less  than  that  of  the  trunk  or  trunks  from  which  they 
are  derived,  was,  as  far  as  Dr.  'i'homson  can  learn, 
fust  stated  by  Vacca,  an  Italian  physician,  in  a  small 
treatise  on  inflammation,  published  at  Florence  in 
1765,  entitled,  "  Liber  d£  Iiiflammationis  Moi-bosce, 
qua  in  huviano  corpora  fit  J\raturu,  Causis,  Effectibus, 
et  Curaticne." 

For  an  account  of  the  arguments  with  which  Vacca 
supports  his  hypothesis,  my  limits  oblige  me  to  refer  to 
Ihe  work  of  Dr.  Thomson.— (P.  68,  .?-c.) 

As  this  gentleman  has  observed,  there  are  certain 
points  in  which  the  two  doctrines  agree,  as  well  as  in 
which  they  differ 

"  The  advocates  for  each  hypothesis  agree  in  ndinit- 
ting,  1st,  that  inflammation  has  its  seat  in  the  capillary 


ve.ssels ;  and,  Sdly,  that  the  redness  in  inflammation 
owing  to  an  unusual  quantity  of  blood  in  the  vessels  < 
the  inflamed  part,  and  conssequenily  that  the  capilla 
arteries  are  much  dilated  during  the  state  of  iiiflatn«~ 
mation.    The  contractions  of  these  vessels,  indeed,  It" 
has  been  said,  are  increased  also  in  a  ratio  proportioni' 
to  the  dilatations;  but  this  is  an  assertion  which  ha 
not  yet  been  proved,  either  in  the  way  of  expcrimeij 
or  of  observation. 

"  The  sense  of  throbbing,  which  the  advocates  fd 
the  hypothesis  of  increased  capillary  action  regard 
the  strongest  proof  of  that  action,  Mr.  Allen  is  dis()os 
to  attribute  to  the  difficulty  which  the  blood  meets  witi 
in  passing  from  tiie  trunk  into  the  capillary  branche  _ 
This  sensation  of  throbbing,  and  appearance  of  in^ 
creased  action,  may  be  produced  iti  an  instant,  by  aj 
plying  a  ligature  to  an  uninflamed  finger,  so  as 
obstruct  tl.'c  motion  of  the  blood  through  its  poir 
Besides,  this  throbbing  or  pulsatory  motion  can  affor 
us  no  criterion  by  wliich  to  judge  of  the  lorce  wit 
which  the  artery  cf>ntracts,  for  it  is  produced  in  tin 
dilatation  «)f  the  artery,  and  by  a  power  foreign  to  til 
artery  vself." --(,7'homson  on  Inflammation,  p. 13.) 
Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  many  years  ago,  endeavoured 
ascertain,  by  means  of  the  microscope,  the  state  of  til 
vessels  in  the  various  stages  of  inflammation,  both 
the  warm  and  cold  blooded  animal.  I  have  put  t 
epithet  warm  in  Italics,  because  it  has  been  observe 
by  my  friend,  Mr. James,  that  "analogies  helweeu  tt 
higher  and  lower  orders  of  animals,  the  chief  subjec 
of  these  experiments,  cannot  be  deemed  conclusive 
{On  some  of  the  General  Principles  of  Inflammatioi 
p.  29,  8vo.  Land.  1821),  as  if  it  had  escaped  attentioij 
that  many  of  the  experiments  were  really  made  on  th 
more  perfect  animals.  From  the  valuable  observation 
to  which  1  here  allude  (see  Philip  on  Febrile  Diseas 
part  2,  Inlrod.),  it  appears,  that  the  state  of  the  smalld 
vessels  in  an  in/lained  part  is  that  of  preteriiaturl 
distention  and  debility.  As  for  the  larger  vessel 
whose  state  may  be  ascertained  without  Ihe  aid  of  I 
microscope,  "  they  do  not  undergo  a  similar  distenlifl 
and  the  increased  pulsation  of  the  arteries  sufl!icient| 
evinces  their  increased  action.  In  inflammatory 
feclions  of  the  jaw  and  the  head,  for  example, 
greatly  increased  action  of  the  maxillary  and  teinpor 
arteries  is  readily  perceived  by  the  finger.  It  is  to 
observed,  however,  that  although  inflammation, 
was  evident  from  the  foregoing  experiments,  begii 
in  the  capillaries,  if  it  continues,  the  circulation  in  i^ 
smallest  vessels  becoming  very  languid,  those  im 
diately  preceding  them  in  the  course  of  the  circulatio 
begin  to  be  distended,  and  consequently  dobilitatedJ 
Dr.  Piiilip  adds,  that  such  distention  and  debility  f 
the  vessels  which  immediately  precede  the  capillaric 
cannot  go  far,  because  when  the  former  lose  the 
power,  the  circulation  in  the  latter  is  not  supporte 
and  gangrene  soon  ensues.  "  fn  short  (says  Dr.  Pliilij 
inflammation  seems  to  consist  in  the  debility  of  the  ci 
pillaries,  followed  by  an  increased  action  of  the  lar^ 
arteries,"  and  is  terminated  by  resolution,  when  I 
capillaries  are  so  far  excited,  and  the  larger  arteries  i 
far  weakened,  by  the  preternatural  action  of  the  latt< 
that  the  power  of  the  capillaries  is  again  in  due  pi^^ 
portion  to  the  vis  d  tergo. 

"  Thus  far  (says  Dr.' Philip)  I  cannot  help  thinki^ 
th(;  nature  of  inflannnation  appears  sufficiently  ei 
dent.  The  motion  of  the  blood  is  retaided  in  the  ( 
pillaries,  in  consequence  of  the  debility  induced 
them ;  an  unusual  obstacle  is  thus  opposed  to 
motion  in  the  arteries  preceding  them  in  the  course  i 
the  cirodaiion  ;  which  are  thus  excited  to  increai! 
action,  s^everal  difliculties,  however,  remain,  on 
which  the  experiments  just  related  throw  no  light. 
Why  does  a  failure  of  power,  of  small  extent  in  tt 
capillaries  of  a  vital  part,  strongly  excite  not  only  t| 
larger  .arteries  of  the  part  affected,  but  those  of  t| 
whole  system  ;  while  a  more  extensive  debility  of  t 
capillaries  of  an  external  part  excites  less  increaa 
action  in  the  larger  arteries  of  that  part,  and  *»ften  noi 
at  all  in  those  of  the  system  in  general?  Why  do 
inflammation  oflen  move  suddenly  from  one  parti 
another,  when  we  see  no  cause,  either  increasing  tli 
action  of  the  capillaries  of  the  inflamed  part,  or  weal 
ening  those  of  the  |)art  now  affected  ?  Wliy  does  i^ 
flammation  often  arise  in  parts  only  synipatliericallj 
affected,  and  con.<=equeiitly  far  removed  from  Ihe  c 
lending  cause  ?    Wliy  is  inflammation  often  as  apt  i 
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vpread  !o  udglibouiir.g  parts,  between  wiiich  and  Uio 
part  first  aflected  llierc  is  no  direct  communication  of 
veesela,  as  to  parts  in  coiitinuaiion  witii  lliat  part  I 

"  These  plienoaiena,  it  is  evident  (says  Dr.  riiilii)), 
ere  referable  to  the  agency  of  llie  nervous  system,  and 
seem  readily  explained  by  tiie  experiments,  wliicb 
prove,  that  the  effects  of  boili  stimuli  and  sedatives, 
acting  through  this  system,  are  felt  by  the  vessels,  and 
that  independently  of  the  intervention  of  any  etiect 
produced  on  the  heart.— (£x;;.  27,  2d.)  Thus,  the  irri- 
tation of  the  nerves  of  the  inflamed  part  may  excite 
the  larger  arteries  of  tliis  part,  or  of  distant  parts,  or 
of  the  whole  sanguiferous  system.  Jt  will  of  course 
be  most  apt  to  do  so  where  the  irritation  excited  by  the 
inflammation  is  greatest,  and  consequently  in  the  more 
important  vital  parts.  It  cannot  appear  surprising, 
that  inflammation  should  suddenly  cease  in  one  part 
and  attack  another,  when  we  know  that  the  nerves 
are  capable  of  exciting  to  due  action  the  capillaries  of 
the  one  part,  and  in  the  other  of  impairing  tiie  vigour 
of  those  which  have  not  sulleied.  In  the  same  way, 
we  account  for  parts  only  sympathetically  aflected 
becoming  inflamed,  and  for  inflammation  readily 
spreading  to  neighbouring  parts,  which  always  sym- 
pathize, although  there  is  no  direct  communication 
between  them,  either  of  vessels  or  nerves."— (O/t  the 
Vital  Functions,  p.  279,  ^-c.  cd.  2.) 

Respecting  the  inference  made  by  Dr.  Philip  (rom 
his  experiments,  that  the  circulation  is  slower  in  in- 
flamed than  uninflamed  arteries;  Dr.  J.  Thomson 
conceives,  that  its  truth  "  is  not  necessary  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  Mr.  Allen's  hypothesis ;  and  from  a  num- 
ber of  experiments  which  I  have  at  different  times 
made  upon  frogs,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  a  di- 
minished velocity  of  the  bl^od  in  the  capillary  branclixs, 
is  by  no  means  a  necessary,  constant,  nor  even  the 
■most  common  effect  of  incipient  and  moderate  degrees 
of  inflammation.^' — (P.  75.) 

In  order  to  reconcile  this  difTerence  in  tlie  statements 
made  by  the  only  two  writers  who  have  examined 
this  subject  by  experiment,  Dr.  Hastings  repeated  their 
mode  of  investigation  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 
His  conclusions  are.  "  that  certain  stimuli,  applied  to 
living  parts,  produce  an  increased  velocity  of  the 
blood's  motion,  an  1  a  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels. 
During  this  state  of  excitement,  the  part  aflected  is  so 
far  from  giving  any  thing  like  the  appearances  of  in- 
flammation, that  the  size  of  the  vessels  is  diminished, 
and  the  part  paler.  But  if  the  stimulus  be  long  con- 
tinued, or  increased  in  power,  the  small  vessels,  which 
in  the  natural  state  admit  only  of  one  series  of  glo- 
bules, become  so  dilated  as  to  allow  an  accumulation 
of  a  much  less  fluid  and  redder  blood  in  them,  which 
loses  its  globular  appearance,  and  moves  much  more 
slowly  than  that  which  previously  passed  through  the 
vessels.  The  part  now  appears  inflamed.  If  the 
stimulus  be  rcnjoved,  the  vessels  do  not  soon  regain 
their  original  state ;  time  is  necessary  to  allow  them  to 
recover  their  contractile  power,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
impetus,  with  which  the  blood  is  propelled  by  the 
heart  and  larger  arteries,  from  keeping  up  the  dilated 
state  of  the  capillaries.  Here  then  we  are  obliged  to 
admit,  with  Boerhaave,  that  there  is  an  error  loci ;  for 
a  denser  and  redder  blood  passes  into  small  vessels, 
which  before  carried  much  more  fluid  contents:  but 
the  error  loci  does  not  cause  the  inflammation,  but 
results  from  the  previously  weakened  state  of  the  ca- 
pillaries. In  this  manner  the  blood  may  occasionally 
be  extravasated  in  inflammation,  without  any  actual 
rupture  of  a  vessel,  for  the  cxhalents  may  he  so 
weakened  and  dilated  as  to  allow  globules  to  pass 
throuffh  them. 

"  If  the  stimulus  which  produces  the  inflammation 
be  of  a  very  acrid  nature,  debility  of  the  vessels  is  fre- 
quently Induced  without  any  previous  excitement. 
The  blood  in  all  the  smaller  ves.sels  becomes  very  red, 
circulates  very  slowly,  and  in  some  vessels  stag- 
nates. 

"The  npplication  of  a  stimulus,  different  from  that 
which  produced  infl-unniation,  will  sotnetimes  bring  on 
repoluiitm.  When  this  occurs,  the  dilated  vessels 
contract;  they  no  longer  contain  a  red,  dense,  homo- 
geneous fluid,  but  acain  receive  t)lr>od,  consinting  of 
•mall,  nearly  colourless  glohuleti,  which  float  in  a 
Colourless  fluid;  and  the  inolioti  of  these  clobiiies  at 
(siigih  bec(unP3  as  quick  as  before  the  inflamm.-ition 
400K  place.    If,  however,  the  inflammation  pmceed, 
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the  blood  becomes  nearly  stagnant ;  it  continueg  rery 
red,  and  the  vessels  are  much  dilated. 

"  When  this  high  degree  of  inflammation  is  not  re- 
lieved, sphacelus  ensues.  The  part  then  feels  softer  to 
the  finger,  and  gives  way  with  less  force.  The  vessels 
are  much  dilated,  llie  blood  does  not  move,  it  loses  its 
red  colour,  and  becomes  of  a  yellowish  brown  Ime. 
The  separation  of  the  dead  from  the  living  part  takes 
place  Roon  after  this  change  in  the  colour  of  the  blood. 
"While  the  ulceration  produced  by  this  separation 
of  the  dead  from  the  living  part  of  the  web  is  healing, 
the  capillary  vessels,  distributed  on  the  ulcerated  sur- 
face, and  the  contiguous  parts,  are  much  distended 
with  arterial  red  blood,  which  is  moved  very  slowly 
When  the  ulceration  is  healed,  the  vessels  become 
contracted,  and  circulate  the  fluid  with  the  same  degree 
ol'  velocity  as  before  the  inflaniination  was  excited. 

"  With  respect  to  the  seat  of  inflammation,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  capillaries  are  first  affected;  but 
even  the  small  arteries  of  the  web  are  also  occasionally 
distended."— (//a.*t/»>^s  on  Inflammation  of  the  Mu- 
cous Membrane  of  the  Lungs,  fycp.  90— .02.) 

With  respect  to  the  doctrine  espoused  by  some  patho 
logists,  that  the  smaller  branches  of  veins  are  the  ex- 
clusive seat  of  inflammation,  the  satne  author  observes, 
that  the  microscope  shows  us  that  the  most  minute 
arterial  branches,  tliough  far  less  numerous,  are  equally 
aft'ected  with  weakness  and  distention.  But,  as  Mr. 
Lawrence  has  remarked  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
how  can  we  tell  whether  the  arteries  or  the  veins  are 
exclusively  affected  ?  Is  the  distinction  even  practica- 
ble ?  If  we  trace  the  vessels  of  a  part,  we  soon  come 
to  the  points  at  which  we  can  no  longer  distinguish 
between  arteries  and  veins ;  we  find  a  miimte  net-woik 
of  vascular  ramifications,  which  cannot  be  unravelled 
or  distinguished. — (See  Lancet,  vol.  9,  p.  339.) 

In  the  course  of  Dr.  Hastings's  inquiry,  it  is  proved 
that  the  healthy  circulation  of  the  blood  essentially 
depends  upon  a  due  degree  of  action  in  the  vessels 
throughout  the  system;  that  the  application  of  stimuli, 
while  it  increases  the  action  of  the  vessels,  produces 
none  of  the  symptoms  of  inflammation.  When,  how- 
ever, the  excessive  action  of  these  stimuli  has  imiiaired 
the  excitability  of  the  small  vessels,  the  phenomena  of 
inflammation  are  fully  manifested;  and  when  their 
excitability  is  restored,  the  inflammation  subsides.  It 
may  be  logically  inferred,  therefore,  says  this  writer, 
that  inflammation  consists  in  a  weakened  action  of  the 
capillaries,  by  which  the  equilibrium  between  the 
larger  and  smaller  vessels  is  destroyed,  and  the  latter 
become  distended.  And  with  respect  to  the  conclusion 
drawn  by  Dr.  Thomson  from  his  experiments,  that 
inflammation,  in  moderate  degrees,  consists  in  an  in- 
creased action  of  the  vessels,  Dr.  Hastings  argues,  that 
the  writer's  belief  in  the  excitement  of  the  capillaries, 
in  some  cases  of  inflammation,  arises  from  his  having 
denominated  that  a  state  of  inflammation  which  ought 
not  to  be  so  called.  "  The  application  of  the  salt  (says 
Dr.  Thomson)  produced  an  increased  velocity  in  the 
dilated  larger  and  stnaller  arteries  and  capillary  vessels, 
to  which  it  is  more  immediately  applied.  In  nine 
experiments,  the  phenomena  of  which  I  have  minutely 
recorded,  the  application  of  the  salt  was  not  only  fol- 
lowed by  a  bright  red  colour,  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  a  sensible  enlargement  of  the  arterial  and  venous 
branches,  but  with  an  increased  rapidity  of  ciiculation 
in  the  capillary  vessels;  the  globules  becoming  less 
distinct  than  before  the  application  of  the  salt,  and  ob- 
viously less  distinct,  from  the  rapidity  of  their  motitin, 
than  the  globules  in  the  capillary  vessels  in  the  unin- 
flamed part  of  the  web  in  the  same  animal.  The  re 
peatcd  application,  however,  of  the  salt  to  the  same 
vessels,  was  always  sooner  or  later  followed  by  re- 
tarded  capillary  circulntion,  or  even  by  complete  stag- 
nation.—{See  Thomson's  Lectures,  p.  G8.)  The  results 
of  other  experiments  made  by  this  gentleman,  ana 
which  coincide  with  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  W.  Philip 
and  Dr.  Hastings,  need  not  here  be  cited. 

Now,  with  regard  to  those  experiments  which 
seemed  to  Doctor  Thomson  to  justify  the  inference  that 
moderate  degrees  of  inflammation  may  be  attended 
with  an  increased  velocity  of  the  blood  In  thp  \nmmna 
vepsels,  Dr.  Hastings,  as  I  have  already  said,  objwW, 
thai,  the  appearance**  seen  while  such  veb>city  ol  ine 
circulation  presented  itself  in  the  vessels  am'clejl.oii^ni 
not  to  have  been  denominated  Inflammation;  "'•'''"''•« 
"  U  constantly  happened  in  his  own  expeiuneuw,  luai 
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when  inflammation  cummenced,  no  globules  could  be 
seen  even  in  the  blood  of  the  affected  vessels.  It  was 
tiniversally  converted  into  a  bright  red  liomou'eueons 
■fluid.  So  lliat  globules  could  never  be  seen  in  the  ciipil  ■ 
laries  of  a  really  inflamed  part,  much  less  mooing  with 
great  vctocily"  He  argues,  lliai  the  slate  alluded  to 
by  Dr.  'I'houison,  is  only  that  temporary  excitement  of 
the  capillaries,  generally  preceding  their  debility,  which 
is  inseparable  from  inflammation. — (See  Hastings  on 
Inflamviation^  f>c.  p.  98 — 101.) 

Of  course,  such  writers  as  believe  liiat  the  blood  in 
the  capillaries  is  not  propelled  by  these  vessels  lliem- 
selves,  but  by  the  impulse  received  from  the  lieart, 
caimot  assent  to  the  fcneuoing  view,  in  which  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  inflammation  is  ascribed  to 
debility  of  those  vessels.  Dr.  Parry  argues,  t)»at  tlte 
theory  which  represents  this  process  as  consisting  in  an 
increased  momentum  of  the  blood  in  the  part  affected, 
is  not  invalidated,  were  it  even  proved,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Pliilip,  that  the  velocity  of  the  blood 
in  the  vessels  of  an  inflamed  part  is  diminished,  iiidess 
it  be  also  proved  that  the  velocity  is  diminished  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  the  quantity  is  increased. — 
{Rlements  of  Pathology^  vol.  1,  p.  84.)  As  far,  how- 
ever, as  I  can  judge,  the  arguments  are  in  favour  of 
Dr.  Philip's  view  of  the  subject;  for  with  respect  to 
quantity  making  up  for  Io.-b  of  velocity,  if  the  supposi- 
tion were  to  be  adopted,  surely  it  could  imt  be  retaim-d 
after  the  inflammation  has  arrived  at  that  state,  in 
which  the  fluid  in  the  ca()illaries  is  seen  with  the  mi- 
croscope to  be  nearly  or  quite  stagnant.  It  trmst  be 
confessed  at  the  same  time,  that  ihe  question  about 
the  proximate  cause  of  inflaunnaiion  is  still  a  topic  of 
endless  controversy,  into  which  I  consider  it  perfectly 
absurd  to  enter  any  farther  without  prosecuting  the  in- 
quiry by  experiments.  In  one  sense  both  Dr.  Pliiliii 
and  Dr.  Hastings  admit  that  an  increased  action  of 
the  ve.ssels  may  exist  in  inflammation;  but  then  this 
excitement  or  increased  action  is  not  in  the  capillaries, 
but  the  larger  arteries;  and  Dr.  Philip  even  suggests, 
that  the  presence  or  absence  of  such  excitement  may 
make  the  diflerence  between  acute  and  chrotiicinflnm- 
malion.  The  considerations  in  support  of  the  side  of 
the  question  to  which  I  do  not  myself  inditie,  nmy  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Parry,  Dr.  C.  H.  Parry, 
and  Mr.  James.  Fiom  this  remark  I  would  not  have 
it  inferred  that  I  am  at  all  convinced  of  the  propriety 
of  referring  the  proximate  cause  of  inflammation  to 
debility  of  the  capillaries,  though  Ihe  retarded  circula- 
tion in  them,  like  their  dilatation,  is  now  a  fact  placed 
out  of  all  doubt.  The  points,  however,  on  wiiich  I 
should  not  assent  to  Dr.  Philip's  doctrine,  will  be  beat 
understood,  when  the  treatment  is  considered.  Ir^ihe 
work  of  Mr.  James  may  be  perused  a  t?'"Ml  summary 
of  Bichal's  doctrine,  which  I  would  willingly  annex  if 
the  8::^ject  were  intelligible  without  an  explanation 
of  some  physiological  opinions,  for  which  I  have  not 
room. 

Redness.— 'Vh\s  is  manifestly  owing  to  the  increased 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  inflamed  part.  More  blood 
must  necessarily  be  contained  there,  because  the  ves- 
sels which  previously  conveyed  this  fluid  are  preterna- 
turally  distended,  and  the  small  vessels,  which  natu- 
rally contained  only  lymph,  are  now  so  enlarged  as  to 
be  capable  of  receiving  red  blood.  "  I  froze  (says  Mr. 
Hunter)  the  ear  of  a  rabbit,  and  thawed  it  again;  this 
occasioned  a  considerable  inflannnation,  an  increased 
heat,  and  thickening  of  the  part.  This  rabbit  was 
killed  when  the  car  was  in  the  height  of  inflammation, 
and  the  head  being  injected,  the  two  ears  were  re- 
moved and  dried.  The  uninflamed  ear  dried  clear 
and  transparent,  the  vessels  were  distinctly  seen  rami- 
fying through  its  substance;  but  the  inflamed  ear  dried 
thicker  and  more  opaque,  and  its  arteries  were  consi- 
derably larger." 

Many  have  supposed  that  the  redness  of  common 
inflammation  is  partly  occasioned  by  the  generation  of 
new  vessels.  This  doctrine,  however,  seems  very 
questionable.  When  coagulated  lymph  is  extravasated 
upon  the  surface  of  a  wound,  or  an  inflamed  mem 
'brane,  miquesiionably  it  often  becomes  vascular,  in 
other  words,  furnished  with  new  vessels.  But  in  the 
extravasated  lymph  of  a  phlegmonous  tumour,  we  have 
no  evidence  that  there  is  any  formation  of  new  vessels. 
Were  the  lymph  to  be  rendered  organized  and  vas- 
cular, the  swellitig  and  redness  would  probably  be 
.more  permanent,  and  at  least  not  admit  so  easily  of 
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resolutiim.  Wlien  adhesions  are  formed  between  two 
iiiflamed  surfaces,  the  organized  substance  farming  the 
connexion  lives  alter  the  .^^ub.-idence  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, and  is  a  permanent  effect.  In  tiie  experiments 
<letailed  by  Dr.  Hastings,  when  the  inflammation  begant 
and  terminated  without  any  lesion  of  the  part  affected^ 
new  vessels  were  never  (()rined. — {On  Inflammation^ 
iVc.  p.  93.)  At  'he  same  lime  it  inusi  be  confessed,  that 
great  obscurity  prevails  in  this  very  difficult  part  of 
the  subject;  for  when  suppuration  happens  in  a  phleg> 
monons  tumour,  the  cavity  is  lined  by  a  kind  of  cyst,  or 
menibranons  layer  of  lymph,  which  is  uuqueslionably 
furnished  both  with  secreting  vessels  and  aiworbents: 
for,  oilier wi.-^e,  how  could  Hie  continued  secretion  of 
pus,  or  its  occasional  sudden  disappearance,  be  at  all 
explicable!  It  was  probably  the  enlargemefit  of  tlie 
small  vessels,  and  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
filled  with  red  blood,  that  led  to  the  theory  of  new 
vessels  being  usually  formed  in  inflammation.  It 
how<;ver,  been  justly  observed,  that  the  supposition 
easily  admits  of  refutation ;  for  heat  and  nniny  other 
causes  nf  inflammation  operate  so  quickly,  that  there 
can  be  no  liuie  for  tiie  formation  of  any  new  vessels; 
and  yet  the  rediies.s  is  as  great,  and  the  inflammation 
as  perfect,  in  a  minute,  as  in  an  hour  or  a  day  after 
the.  application  of  the  exciting  cause.— (if urns.)  Mr. 
Hunter,  it  is  well  known,  believed  Ihat  a  coagulum  or 
layer  of  lymph  miaht  produce  vessels  within  itself. 
— ( On  the  Blood,  p.  92,  &-c.)  Others,  however,  distri 
this  hypothesis,  and  incline  to  the  opinion,  wliicli  i 
fers  the  derivation  of  vessels  for  the  organizati<m  of 
depositesto  parent  branches.— (VVarers,  Synopsis  of 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p  113.)  The  latter  seiUiinent 
is  corroborated  by  the  ap|*.arances  noticed  by  Dr.  Has- 
lines  in  his  experiments,  whode-scribes  the  small  vessels 
first  seen  in  the  lymph  ufKtn  the  surface  of  a  wound, 
as  even  then  cmnmnmcating  wuh  the  inflamed  capil- 
laries—(  On.  Iiiflainmatiun,  p.  94.)  Anoihei  reason  ; 
signed  for  the  redness  of  inflannnation  is,  that  th» 
blood,  after  it  has  l)ecoine  venous,  retains,  more  or  lesSk 
iLs  bright  scarlet  colour.— ( Hunter.)  Ami,  iu  some  late 
very  carefully  conducted  experiinents,  it  was  remarked, 
that  the  weakened  action  of  Hit  smaller  vessel  was 
always  accompanied  with  an  alteration  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  blood.  In  the  uiUiiral  state  of  this  fluid 
clobules  can  be  distinctly  seen  ;  but  after  ijiflammation 
has  commenced,  the  globular  structure  disappears,  the 
blood  becomes  redder,  and  the  most  mimiie  cajiillaries 
are  distended  with  il.— {Hastings  on  Inflammation,  &-e 
p.  9.5.) 

Swelling. — This  effect  arises  from  several  causes :  1 
The  increased  quantity  of  blood  in  the  vessels.  2.  The  ' 
p.ffu>i»ui  of  coagulating  lymph,  and  serum,  and  depost- 
lion  of  new  matter.  3.  The  interruption  of  absorption 
particularly  noticed  by  Soemmering.— (/Je  J\Iorb.  Fas. 
..Absorb.) 

Pain. — This  is  observed  to  be  the  greatest  during  the 
diastole  of  the  arteries.  The  affijction  is  prouably 
owing  to  the  unnatural  state  of  the  nerves,  and  not  to 
mere  disfentioti,  as  many  have  asserted.  Were  the  lat- 
ter cause  a  real  one,  the  pain  would  always  be  propor- 
tioned toil. 

"  Parts,  which  in  the  sound  state  have  little  or  no 
sensibility  (as  Dr.  Thomson  remarks),  become  exqui- 
sitely sensible  in  the  inflamed.  That  this  is  the  case 
with  tendon,  ligament,  cartilatre,  b(me,  and  membrane, 
seems  to  be  fully  established  by  i)r.  Whytt  in  the  very 
iiwtructive  controversy  carried  on  between  him  and 
Haller  respecting  the  sensibility  and  irritability  of  the 
difterent  parts  of  man  and  other  animals." — {Lectures 
on  Inflammation,  p.  A5.) 

Hat. — The  heat  or  real  increase  of  temperature  in 
an  inflamed  part,  when  judged  of  by  the  thermometer, 
is  generally  much  less  than  might  be  supposed  from  the 
patient's  sensations.  It  is  said  never  Ifi  exceed  the  i 
heat  of  the  blood  at  the  heart.  This  in  health  is  \ 
usually  about  100°  Fahrenheit's  thermometer;  but 
sometimes  in  diseases  it  rises  to  1(16°  or  even  107°  Mr. 
Hunter  artificially  excited  inflammation  in  the  chest 
ofadog,  andin  the  abdomen,  rectum,  and  vagina  of  an 
ass,  without  beinc  able  to  discover  any  obvious  rise  of 
temjieratuie  in  these  fiarts.  fn  a  patient,  however, on 
whom  he  operated  for  hydrocele,  the  thermometer,  in- 
troduced into  the  tunica  vacinalis,  and  kept  for  some 
time  close  to  the  side  of  the  testicle,  waso'dy  92©;  but 
rose  the  following  day,  when  inflammation  had  come 
on,  to  9«.|o.    As  Dr.  Hastings  obperves,  the  advocates  for 
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excited  action  of  llie  vessels  in  an  Jrifluniea  part  have 
ihougiit,  lliat  tlie  increase  of  temperjuuie  tiivuursilieir 
hvpotliesis,  and  Jiave  called  to  ilieir  aid  the  in};«;iiions 
,  ,'ilcnlations  of  Dr.  Crawford.  Tliey  have  even  gone 
■^^■1  tar  as  to  say  wliai  slate  of  the  arteries  enables  ilie 
uod  to  give  ont  nio.st  caloiic.  Tliey  toll  us,  tiiat,  in 
iiseqnence  of  exciit-nient  of  llie  vessels,  more  blood 
-:.  transmitted  into  tlie  minnte  arteries;  the  capacity  of 
u  greater  quantity  of  this  (luid  lor  heat  is  of  course 
diminished,  and  more  caloric  is  evolved  in  the  in- 
flamed imrt.—{fJastiiiffs  on  Iiijluinmutioii,  p.  110.) 
Yet  this  theory,  besides  involving  tlieconttadicied  liy- 
pothesis  of  an  increased  and  accelerated  flow  of  bluod 
through  tlie  vessels  of  the  infiamed  part,  cannot  be  re 
conciled  to  various  oilier  considerations.  "  Daily  ex- 
perience convinces  us  (says  the  above  writer),  that  the 
temperature  is  not  always  proiioriional  to  the  velocity 
of  the  circulation.  In  revws,  the  author  has  several 
times  ascertained,  vvitli  the  thermomiter,  tlial  the  heal 
was  101°,  when  the  pulse  beat  only  45  times  in  a  mi 
nute.  In  hydroce|)lialus,  with  the  pulse  from  60  to  70, 
the  heat  is  often  above  the  degree  it  reaches  in  health. 
In  tltese  cases,  according  to  the  theory  of  Dr.  Craw- 
ford, the  heat  should  rather  bti  under  than  above  the 
natural  standard." — {Op.  cit.p.  112.)  And,  as  another 
judicious  writer  has  noticed,  altliough  the  former 
mode  of  explaining  the  production  of  animal  ileal  iias 
been  held  adequate  to  account  tor  the  |ihenomena  by 
such  philosophers  as  Black,  Crawford,  Lavoisier,  and 
Place,  the  evidence  on  which  it  reals  is  not  so  clear  as 
to  have  connnanded  universal  assent,  or  entirely  set 
aside  objections.  It  has  indeed  been  generally  allowed, 
that  respiraiitm  and  the  changes  it  produces  in  the  air 
and  animal  (iuids,  are  essential  conditions  of  tlie  evo- 
lution of  caloiic  in  animals;  b'jt  it  has  been  thought 
that  there  are  otiier  circumstances,  liiilierto,  perhaps, 
not  well  understood,  which  influence  the  phenomena. 
In  external  appearance,  the  blood  is  the  same  in  all  the 
vessels  of  the  foetus :  is  this  any  proof  that  its  tempera 
ture  is  owing  fo  the  conversion  of  oxygen  gas  into  car- 
bonic acid  1  Is  the  uniformity  of  teniperaiure  in  the 
higher  animals,  under  varying  states  of  respiration  and 
circulation,  and  the  consumption  of  various  quantities 
of  cxygen,  whether  in  the  same  or  diflerent  indivi 
duals,  consistent  with  the  theory  1  And  can  local  va- 
riations of  temperature  be  explained  by  itl — (kees's 
Cyclopwdia,  art.  Respiration.)  Doubts  must  also 
ispring  from  the  recollection  of  the  discordance  of  ilie 
experiments  related  i)y  Dr.  Crawford,  Dr.  John  Davy, 
De  la  Roche,  and  Berard.  In  fact,  the  determinations 
of  the  specific  heats  of  oxygen  gas  and  carbonic  acid 
by  the  two  latter  experimenters  are  conceived  to  be 
very  much  against  the  probability  of  Dr.  Crawford's 
theory.  Other  stronger  grounds  for  skepticism  in  this 
eubject  are  the  results  of  Mr.  Brodie's  investigations. 
Having  pitlied  or  decapitated  animals,  he  kept  up  arti- 
ficial respiraticm,  and  thus  maintained  their  circulation. 
The  blood  continued  to  be  changed  in  tlie  lungs  from 
venous  to  arterial,  and  from  arterial  to  venous,  in  the 
general  circulation.  The  respective  colours  of  the  two 
kinds  of  blood  could  not  be  distinguished  from  those 
which  they  exhibit  in  living  and  liealthy  animals. 
Yet  tlie  temperature  of  an  animal  thus  heated,  sunk 
faster  than  that  of  another  animal  simply  killed  and 
left  to  Itself;  and  the  former  was  supposed  to  be  more 
quickly  cooled  by  the  air  conveyed  into  its  chest. 
Other  experiments,  detailed  by  Mr.  Brodie,  tend  to 
prove  that  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  employed  in  artilicial 
respiration,  underwent  its  usual  conversion  into  caibo- 
nlc  acid.  A  living  rabbit  formed  50  or  56  cubic  inches 
of  carbfuiic  acid  in  an  iiour.  A  decapitated  animal, 
in  whom  artificial  respiration  was  kept  up,  emitted  40 
to  48  inches  in  the  same  time.  The  thermometer  in 
the  rectum  of  the  latter  had  fallen  from  97  to  90,  while, 
in  another  rabbit  left  to  itself,  but  similarly  treated  in 
all  other  respects,  it  had  fallen  only  to  91  In  a  rabbit 
poisoned  with  woorara,  or  the  essential  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  not  decapitated,  and  in  which  artiflcial 
ireathiiKi  wa«  kept  up,  51  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid 
were  emitted  in  an  hour.  The  thermometer  in  the 
rectum  had  Hunk  to  91  in  30  minutes,  while  it  stood  at 
flii  in  another  animal,  treated  exactly  in  the  same  way, 
with  the  omission  of  the  artiflcial  breathing.  From 
these  experiments,  Mr.  Brodie  infers,  "  i.liat,  in  an  ani- 
mal ill  which  the  brain  has  ceased  to  exercise  its  func- 
tions, although  respiration  coiitinnes  to  be  performed, 
aod  the  circulation  of  Uie  blood  is  kept  up  to  the  natu- 


ral standard,  altliough  the  usual  changes  in  the  sensible 
qnaliiits  of  ihe  blood  take  place  in  the  two  capillary 
systems,  and  the  same  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is 
lormed  as  under  ordinary  circumstances;  no  iieat  is 
uenerated,  and  (.in  consequence  of  the  cold  air  thrown 
into  the  lungs)  the  animal  cools  more  rapidly  than  one 
which  IS  actually  dead."— (See  Plul.  Trans,  for  1811, 
/>.  30,  and  for  1812,  p.  378.)  It  appears  certain,  there 
lore,  that  the  generation  of  animal  heat,  eiih.fr  in  an 
inflamed  or  an  uninflamed  part,  can  never  be  satisfac- 
torily explained  by  any  reference  merely  to  chemica! 
principles,  and  that  the  process  is  essentially  connected 
with,  and  intlnenced  by,  the  state  of  the  functimis  of 
the  brain  and  nervous  system,  and  no  doubt  also  by  the 
pi  inciple  of  life  Itself.  At  the  same  time,  1  think  that 
any  hypothesis  suggested  without  due  reference  to  the 
connexion  which  respiration  has  with  this  curious  and 
iiitere.sting  process,  will  never  be  established.  Neither 
would  I  venture  so  far  as  Dr.  Philip,  who  believes  that 
animal  heat  is  evolved  by  the  same  means  by  which 
the  formation  of  the  secreted  fluids  is  effiicted,  viz.  the 
action  of  nervous  influence  on  the  blood,  and  that  the 
prodnciion  of  such  heat  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  secretion. 
— (0/1  tkc  Vital  Functions,  p.  1G9.)  However,  the  in- 
fluence of  tlie  nervous  system  over  this  process  must 
be  allowed  to  be  very  great,  and  may  afford  a  more 
probable  explanation  of  the  cau^eof  the  local  change 
of  temperature  in  inflammation  than  Dr.  Crawford's 
theory,  combined  with  the  doctrine  of  increased  action, 
and  an  accelerated  circulation  in  the  vessels  of  the 
part  artected. 

Bnffy  coat. — The  blood,  wlieii  taken  out  of  the  living 
vessels,  spontaneously  separates  into  two  distinct 
parts,  the  serum  and  the  crassamentum.  The  last  is  a 
compound  substance,  consisting  chiefly  of  coagulating 
lymph  and  red  globules,  the  most  heavy  ingredients  la 
the  blood.  Blood,  taken  away  from  persons  affected  with 
inflammation,  is  longer  in  coauulating,  and  coagulates 
more  firmly,  than  in  other  instances.  Hence,  the  red 
globules,  not  being  so  soon  entangled  in  the  lymph,  de- 
scend, by  their  gravity,  more  deeply  from  its  surface, 
which  being  more  or  less  divested  of  the  red  colouring 
matter,  is  from  its  appearance  termed  the  bvffy  coat, 
or  inflammatory  crust.  The  firmer  and  more  compact 
coagulation  of  the  lymph  compresses  out  an  unusual 
quantity  of  serum  from  it,  and  the  surface  of  the  sizy 
blood  is  often  formed  into  a  hollow,  the  edges  being 
drawn  inwards. — (Hunter.)  In  some  cases  these 
changes  in  the  blood  are  deemed  a  more  unequivocal 
proof  of  the  existence  of  inflammation,  than  the  state 
of  the  pulse  itself.  They  are,  however,  only  a  crite- 
rion of  some  unusual  operation  going  on  in  the  system; 
for  the  blood  taken  from  pregnant  women  is  always 
found  to  present  the  same  phenomena.  In  peritonteal 
inflammation,  the  patient  sometimes  seems  to  he  in  the 
most  feeble  slate,  and  the  pulse,  abstractedly  consi- 
dered, would  rather  induce  the  practitioner  to  employ 
tonics  arid  stimulants  than  evacuations;  bui  should 
the  continuance  or  exasperation  of  the  disorder,  or  any 
other  reason,  lead  him  to  use  the  lancet,  then  the  bvffy 
coat,  and  \\w concave  surface,  of  the  blood,  materially 
obviate  any  doubt  of  the  existence  of  inflammation. 
Surgeons  should  never  forget,  however,  that  in  a  few 
anomalous  con.stitutions,  the  blood,  when  drawn,  al- 
ways exhibits  the  above  peculiarities. 

Tcj-T/tmnt/o?!.'?.— Inflammation  is  said  to  have  three 
diflerent  terminations;  oi-,in  more  correct  language,  we 
may  say,  that,  after  this  process  has  continued  a  cer- 
tain time,  it  either  subsides  entirely,  induces  a  disposi- 
tion in  the  vessels  to  form  pus,  or  completely  destroys 
the  vitality  of  the  part. 

When  the  inflammation  is  to  end  in  the  first  manner, 
which  is  the  most  favourable,  the  pain  becomes  less, 
the  swelling  sub.^ides,  the  fever,  and  every  other  symp' 
torn,  gradually  abate,  till  at  last  the  part  is  wholly  re- 
stored to  its  natural  size  and  colour.  The  o  is  no  for- 
mation of  pus,  nor  any  permanent  injury  of  structure; 
and,  if  Dr.  Philip's  theory  of  inflammatiim  be  correct, 
the  debilitated  capillaries  are  excited  lo  due  action  by 
the  increased  action  of  the  larger  arteries.— ( On  tht 
Vital  Functions,  p.  298.)  This  termination  of  inflam- 
mation is  termed  by  surgeons  rrsolution.  It  is  fortu- 
nately the  most  common,  as  well  as  the  most  desirable, 
manner  in  which  the  affection  ends. 

If,  however,  notwithstanding  the  application  ot  tne 
usual  remedies, the  several symiiiom.s  ofbeaf.  P^'ni*"^ 
redness,  instead  of  diminishing,  rather  increase ;  If  tM 
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febrile  symptoms  arc  likewise  augmented,  and  the  tu- 
mour gradually  acquires  a  larger  size,  turns  soft, 
soinevvjiat  proiiiineiil  in  the  middle,  or  towards  its 
most  depending  part;  if  it  sliould  next  acquire  a  clear 
sliining  appearance,  and  become  less  painful,  the  dif- 
ferent syuiptoms  of  fever  being  at  the  same  lime  dimi- 
nished, and  a  fluctuation  perceptible  in  the  tumour, 
theinflatnrnation  has  ended  in  suppuration. 

'I'he  worst  but,  happily,  the  least  frequent  conse- 
quence of  common  inflanunation,  is  the  death  or  mor- 
ttficaiion  of  the  part  affected.  In  the  niicrosccjpical 
experiments  of  Dr.  Hastings,  it  was  observed,  that,  on 
the  approach  of  gangrene,  liie  blood  entirely  loses  its 
red  colour,  and  acquires  a  yellowish-brown  tinge. — 
{On  Inflammation,  p.  97.)  The  part  which  was  of  a 
bright  red  becomes  of  a  livid  hue;  small  vesicles, 
filled  with  a  thin  fetid  serum,  arise  on  its  surface,  and 
air  is  plainly  felt  within  the  cellular  membrane.  The 
pain  is  indeed  diminisJifd,  but  the  pulse  sinks,  while 
the  tumour  is  gradually  changed  into  a  black  fibrous 
mass. 

These  are  the  three  common  terminations  of  inflam- 
mation. In  books,  scirrhus  is  sometimes  enumerated 
as  one  of  the  terminations  of  inflammation.  The  best 
modern  surgeons,  however,  do  not  regard  scirrhus  as 
one  of  the  usual  effects  of  ordinary  inflammation  :  "  the 
term  scirrhus,  as  used  by  the  older  medical  writers,  is 
extremely  indefinite,  having  been  sometimes  used  to 
express  every  kind  of  induration,  which  reuiained 
after  an  attack  of  inflammation,  as  well  as  the  morbid 
incipient  state  of  parts  about  to  become  affected  with 
cancer.  Surgeons  now  usually  limit  the  use  of  the 
term  to  the  last  of  these  significations."— C7"Ayj«5on  on 
Inflammation,  p.  126.) 

Common  inflammation,  particularly  when  it  aftects 
gljtndular  parts,  is  often  followed  by  induration,  which 
afterward  continues  for  a  greater  or  less  time. 
Thus,  when  the  testis  has  been  inflamed,  a  hardness 
of  the  epididymis  frequently  remains  during  life. 
Such  induration,  however,  is  not  at  all  malignant,  and, 
consequently,  very  diflerent  from  what  is  implied  by  a 
real  scirrhus. 

TRKATMENT  OK  INFLAMMATION. 

One  principal  difiiculty  in  believing  the  fact  of  re- 
tardation of  the  circulation  in  the  capillaries  of  an  in- 
flamed part,  and  a  strong  argument  against  the  suppo- 
sition of  their  being  in  a  state  of  debility,  is,  that  the 
most  effectual  treatment  of  common  inflammation 
consists  of  moans  which  are  generally  of  u  debilita- 
ting nature,  as  bleeding,  purging,  &c.  And  surgeons 
are  slill  farther  attached  to  the  theory  of  increased  ve- 
locity of  the  blood's  motion  in  tJie  part  affected,  by  the 
recollection  of  the  local  augmentation  of  temperature, 
the  throbbing,  and  the  instantaneous  return  of  the  red 
colour,  after  the  discontinuance  of  any  pressure  by 
wiiicli  the  redness  has  been  momentarily  removed  at 
some  point  of  the  inflamed  surface.  These,  too,  are 
all  so  many  facts,  which,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  are  ad- 
mitted by  the  generality  of  reasoners,  whatever  may 
be  their  particular  theory.  At  the  same  time,  it  ap- 
pears equally  well  proved,  by  careful  microscopical  ex- 
periments, tli.at.  in  the  ca[tiilaries  of  the  part  which  is 
directly  th"?  seat  of  inflammation,  there  is  a  retard- 
ation, and  sometimes  even  a  stagnation,  of  the  circu- 
lation. But  this  is  not  all:  it  is  farther  manifested, 
that  the  capillaries  arc  considerably  dilated,  the  blood 
in  them  materially  altered,  and  that  these  phenomena 
are  followed  by  an  increased  action  of  the  larger  arte- 
ries leading  to  the  part  affected.  Now,  I  think,  if  we 
remain  ctrntented  with  these  obvious  circumstances, 
and  dismiss  the  hypothesis  of  debility  of  the  capilla- 
ries, not  only  the  necessity  for  venturesome  conjec- 
tures may  be  avoided,  but  a  more  rational  account  de- 
livered of  the  principles  of  the  efiicacy  of  the  usual 
mode  of  treatment.  Thus,  I  would  not  presume  to 
offer  any  supposition  why  the  capillaries  are  dilated, 
and  why  the  motion  of  the  fluid  in  them  is  retarded, 
but  would  he  satisfied  with  a  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
so  as  to  elude  a  source  of  endless  controversy,  viz.  the 
question,  whether  these  changes  proceed  from  de- 
bility of  the  said  vessels,  or  other  causes  1  In  the  view 
which  I  take  of  the  nature  of  phlegmonous  inflamma- 
tion, I  consider  the  following  circumstances  proved: 
1.  The  dilated  state  of  the  capillaries  in  the  immediate 
seat  of  inflammation.  '■2.  The  retaidalion,  or  even 
Btagnation,  of  the  circulation  in  them.     3.  The  in- 
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creased  action  or  excitement  of  the  larger  arteries  leafl 
iog  to  the  inflamed  part.  All  these  three  main  pninti 
seem  to  ine  to  be  fully  established  by  the  investigations 
and  experiments  both  of  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  and  Dr^ 
Hastings;  and  J  may  make  the  observation,  thou^ 
aware  that  the  latter  gentleman  does  not  regard  in- 
creased action  of  the  larger  arteries  as  a  constituent 
and  necessary  part  of  inflammation,  because  cases  oc- 
cur in  which  no  such  excitement  can  be  detected  {On 
Inflammation,  p.  104} ;  for  I  here  put  out  of  consider 
aiion  chronic  inflammation,  which  1  believe  is  entirely 
a  diflerent  process,  bearing  no  resemblance  to  the  acute 
forms  of  the  disorder,  either  in  the  state  of  the  capilla- 
ries,  or  of  the  larger  arteries.  Assuming  the  above 
points  as  proved,  it  is  to  be  inquired,  whether  other 
facts,  such  as  the  heat  and  throbbing  in  the  inflamed 
part,  the  instantaneous  return  of  redness  to  the  spot 
which  has  been  touched,  and  tlie  eflicacy  of  common 
treatment,  are  reconcileable  with  them  or  not.  I  i 
disposed  to  think  they  are ;  for  it  is  only  asserted  that 
the  passage  of  the  blood  is  more  or  less  obstructed  in 
the  capillaries  in  the  seat  of  the  inflammation ;  and  the 
larger  arteries  leading  to  them  are  for  the  most  part  ob- 
viously in  a  state  of  increased  action,  whereby  a 
greater  quantity  of  blood  must  be  supposed  to  be  de- 
termined towards  the  part.  Now,  as  this  augmented 
quantity  of  blood  cannot  pass  freely  through  the 
smaller  vessels  in  the  iimtiediate  place  of  inflamma- 
tion, it  must  be  thrown  into  such  arteries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood as  are  capable  of  receiving  it,  so  that,  in 
fact,  the  theory  of  obstruction  of  the  capillaries  may 
not  be  altogether  incompatible  both  with  increased  ac- 
tion and  quickened  circulation  in  the  arteries  directly 
around  the  parts  in  which  there  is  a  retarded  circula- 
tion in  the  capillaries.  This  view  of  the  subject,  I  think, 
is  not  liable  to  greater  perplexity  in  the  explanation  or 
the  heat,  throbbing,  &c.  than  former  doctrines,  involv- 
ing the  contradicted  notion  of  there  being  an  in- 
creased action  and  an  augmented  velocity  of  the 
blood's  motion  in  all  the  arteries  of  the  part  af- 
fected. 

Resolution  being  the  most  favourable  termination  of 
common  inflammation,  it  is  of  course  the  object  at 
which  the  surgeon  generally  aims  in  the  treatment. 
Dr.  riiilip's  very  ingenious  view  of  inflammation  leads 
him  to  suppose  that  resolution  arises  from  the  iebili- 
tated  capillaries  being  excited  to  due  action  by  the  in- 
creased action  of  the  larger  arteries. — (0«  the  Vitati 
Functions,  p.  298)  But  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  debility  of  the  capillaries,  and  the  hypothesis 
of  their  being  strengthened  by  the  excitement  or  in- 
creased action  of  the  larger  vessels,  are  by  no  means 
satisfactory,  and  perhaps  not  very  intelligible.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  capillaries  are  already  so  weak  aa  to 
be  distended  by  the  ordinary  impulse  of  the  blood, 
how  are  they  to  be  restored  to  their  natural  dimensions 
and  functions  by  any  increased  action  of  the  larger 
aricries?  the  effect  of  which,  I  should  conceive,  would 
be  to  gorge  them  still  more  with  blood,  and  produce 
even  a  greater  dilatation  of  them.  Were  the  above 
reasoning  correct,  it  would  follow,  that  a  principal  indi- 
cation in  the  treatment  would  be  to  promote  the  in- 
creased action  of  the  larger  arteries,  whereby  so  much 
supposed  benefit  is  communicated  to  the  debilitated 
ca[iillaries.  Yet  such  practice  is  contrary  to  the  dic- 
tates of  experience,  and  is  even  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  on  which  Dr.  Philip  himself  thinks  the  treat- 
ment should  be  founded.  Indeed,  the  following  direc- 
tions are  such  as  I  imagine  will  be  perfectly  approved 
of  by  practitioners,  who,  far  from  looking  upon  the 
increased  action  of  the  arteries  as  a  means  of  relief, 
are  accustomed  to  do  ev(  ry  thing  in  their  power  t« 
lessen  and  resist  it.  "  All  the  local  means  (says  Dr. 
Philip)  are  calculated  either  to  lessen  the  contents  of 
the  morbidly  distended  ve.ssels,  or  to  excite  these  ves- 
sels to  expel  tiiem.  The  general  means  are  regulated 
by  the  eftects  produced  by  the  disease  on  the  more  dis- 
tant vessels,  through  Vie  medium  of  the  nervous  sys-  j 
tern ;  the  objects  of  this  part  of  the  treatment  being, 
neither  to  allow  the  action  of  these  vessels  to  fall  so 
low  that  it  is  incapable  of  supporting  any  degree  of 
circulation  in  the  debilitated  vessels,  nor  to  become  so 
powerful  as  farther  to  distend  by  gorging  them  with 
blood.  Thvs,  when  the  symptoms  of  active,  inflamma- 
tion run  high,  we  lessen  the  vis  d  tergo ;  when  gan- 
grene is  threatened,  we  increase  it."— (/f.  PAih>,  #n 
the  Vital  Functions,  p.  285,  ed.  2.)     In    short.   a« 
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floon  as  the  fact  Is  established  that  a  strong  flow  of 
blood  towards  an  inflamed  part  tcda  to  agjiiavate  the 
disorder,  all  dirticuliy  ceases  in  recmciinig  the  usual 
means  of  relief  lo  that  theory  of  iiiflaiiuuaiion,  which 
'ikes  into  the  account  a  retarded  slate  of  tlie  circula- 

>ii  in  the  distended  capillaries.  .,        . 

Let  us  now  devitte  a  lew  pages  to  the  consideration 
the  means  to  be  employed  for  the  relief  o(  inflani- 

iitiori.  ,       „  .      -. 

Removal  of  exciting  causes.— In  all  cases,  the  first 
cumstance  to  be  attended  to  is  the  removal  of  aJi 
<  li  exciting  causes  us  may  happen  to  present  thern- 
Ives.  If  the  iriiialioii  of  a  splinter  were  to  excite 
^iilt"iiioiious  inflammation,  who  would  notof  liis  own 
acco'rd  directly  take  away  the  extraneous  body?  In 
wounds,  foreign  substances  frequently  excite  intlam- 
matioii,  and  ought  to  be  taken  away  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible; splintered  pieces  of  bone  often  give  rise  to  the 
aflection,  and  require  removal;  the  head  of  a  bone, 
being  out  of  its  place,  may  piess  and  inflame  the  par: 
on  which  it  lies ;  and  who  does  not  iisiinediiitcly  see 
the  proprieiy  of  putting  it  back  into  its  natural  situa- 
tion 1  These  and  other  similar  exciting  causes  may 
often  be  delected  and  removed  at  once,  and  this  i.- 
doing  a  great  di-al  towards  the  cure  and  even  the  pre- 
vention of  inflammation.  However,  many  of  the  ex 
citing  causes  of  this  att'ection  are  only  of  momentary 
application;  yet,  though  their  action  is  thus  short,  the 
process  of  inflammation  must  (oilow,  as  a  kind  (if  sa- 
lutary operation,  wiihout  which,  the  injured  organiza 
tiot;  and  tone  of  the  parts,  ftill  remaining,  could  not  be 
rectified  again.  Hence,  besides  taking  away  the  re- 
nio'e  cause,  whenever  this  can  be  done,  it  is  proper  to 
moderate,  by  other  means,  the  increased  actictn  of  the 
larger  arteries,  and  lessen  the  velocity  of  the  blood's 
nioiioii  towards  the  inflamed  part. 

Blreding. — As  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  com- 
mon inflammation  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  is  im- 
pelled towards  the  infiamed  part  than  in  thenatuial 
sta'e.  and  experience  proves  that  nothing  has  a  more 
powerful  ettixt  in  checking  the  disorder,  than  dimi- 
nishing the  determination  of  blood  lo  liie  |>art,  lileeding 
must  be  a  principal  means  of  relieving  inflammation  : 
it  lessens  the  action  of  the  vviiol;;  sanguiierous  sytem, 
and,  of  course,  of  that  part  of  it  wliich  is  directly  con 
cerned  in  regulating  the  quantity  of  blood  transmitted 
to  the  part  affcxied.  On  the  principle  also  of  lessen- 
ing the  whole  mass  of  blood  in  the  circulation,  it  uiiist 
have  a  similar  effiict. 

Bleeding,  however,  is  often  misemployed,  especially 
when  regarded  as  the  only  remedy  for  inflammaiion, 
and  other  steps  are  neglected.  The  general  obstinacy 
and  veiiemence  of  the  process  in  weak  constitutions, 
prove  that  bleeding  is  not  invariably  proper,  and  in 
such  ii:dividnals  it  ofien  appears  as  if  their  general  ir- 
ritability and  the  difliculiy  of  curing  tlie  inflammation, 
were  in  a  ratio  to  their  weakne.ss.  It  is  a  common 
notion,  that  when  inflammation  is  complicated  with 
disorder  of  the  chylopoietic  organs,  blood  should  be 
taken  away  with  giei«t  circumspection ;  but  for  its 
correctness  I  cannot  vouch,  anymore  than  lean  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  a  common  supposition,  that  cases  of 
inflammaiion  in  London  do  not  require  bleeding  to 
the  same  extent  as  similar  cases  in  the  country.  The 
hypothesis  is  beirinning  to  be  doubted  by  the  sagacious 
part  of  the  profession,  and  has  now  less  influence  than 
formerly  u[)on  practitioners,  who  aio  getting  into  the 
wise  custom  of  examining  things  vi'iAi  their  own 
senses,  and  thinking  for  themselves. 

A  great  deal  of  induration,  with  little  pain  and  heat 
in  the  inflamed  part ;  the  probability  of  a  long  and  co- 
pious suppuration,  as  is  the  case  in  many  compound 
fractures:  and  the  connexion  of  the  inflammation 
with  a  want  of  tone  in  the  part;  are  particular  in- 
stances in  which  the  practitioner  should  be  sparing  of 
this  evacuation.  Bleeding  is  sometimes  quite  unne- 
cessary, when  the  local  inflammation  and  symptomatic 
fever  are  trivial,  when  the  patient  is  feeble  or  very 
old,  and  when  the  cnuce  of  the  afRjction  can  be  en- 
tirely removed. — (liicfUn-''s  ^vfantrsffr.  b.  1.)  How- 
ever, ble<'ding  is  a&  neci^sary  in  old  as  in  young  per- 
sons, if  the  general  aid  local  effects  of  genuine  phleg- 
monous infl;-.mmation  be  severe.  Also,  as  Langenbeck 
hais  explained,  ev«n  in  feeble  individual^;,  the  inflam- 
mation may  depend  iipcin  occasional  causes,  which  are 
4K>  powerful  in  their  operation  as  lo  be  followed  by 
great  reaction.    Sometimes,  after  having  ampuiatwli 


the  limbs  of  patients,  already  labouring  under  hectical 
symptoms,  he  assures  us  lie  lias  practised  bleeding  in 
consequence  of  such  inflammatory  reaction,  with  the 
best  effect.— (JV«s'.Z»£-ie,  ($-c.  b.  1,  p.  261, 262.) 

On  the  oilier  hand,  bleeding  is  highly  beneficial 
where  the  inflammaiion  is  uncomplicated  with  any 
previously  existing  disorder  of  the  gastric  system,  while 
it  is  considerable  in  extent  and  degree,  and  attended 
with  a  good  deal  of  tebrile  disturbance.  The  same 
practice  is  also  strongly  indicated,  when  tlie  part  af- 
fected is  very  sensible,  and  highly  important,  in  regard 
to  its  office  in  the  system.  Thus  the  lancet  must  be 
freely  em[)loyed  in  acute  ophthalmy,  or  inflammation 
of  the  eye,  which  is  a  most  sensible  part,  and  in  ia 
flammation  of  the  lungs,  brain,  or  stomach ;  organg 
the  sound  state  of  which  is  esscniial  to  the  regular 
continuance  of  all  the  various  operations  in  the  ani- 
mal machine;  and  if  asuccessful  effort  be  not  promptly 
made  to  slop  such  inflammation  by  the  most  vigoroug 
means,  death  itself  will  be  the  result. 

In  general,  bleeding  may  be  said  to  be  indicated 
when  the  patient  is  young,  robust,  and  plethoric 
when  the  local  and  constitutional  symptoms  are  se^ 
vere;  when  the  patient  has  been  living  well  and  eat- 
ing a  great  deal  of  animal  food,  so  as  to  have  a  deci- 
dedly inflammatory  diathesis  (see  Lnvgenbeck's  J\ro- 
sologie,  ^c.  b.  1,  p.  261) ;  w  hen  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
order can  neither  be  removed  nor  diminished;  and 
when  there  is  a  strong  motive  for  wishing  to  avoid  tile 
tbiniatioii  of  matter.  Inflammation  of  the  eye  is  a 
case  illustrative  of  the  truth  of  the  last  observation  ; 
for,  if  suppuration  take  place  in  this  organ,  the  com- 
mon consequence  is  so  serious  a  destruction  of  its  in- 
ternal structure  and  organization,  that  the  future  resto- 
rr.iion  of  sight  is  totally  impossilile.  In  the  examples 
falling  under  the  conditions  specified  as  requiring 
blood  to  be  taken  away,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  fre- 
quently to  repeat  the  evacuation. 

The  efficacy  of  bleeding  is  greater  tlie  sooner  it  iai 
practised,  and  the  more  suddenly  the  blood  is  evacu- 
ated. Bleeding  near  the  part  affected  is  usually  more 
effectual  than  when  done  in  a  remote  situation.  Hence, 
in  inflammation  of  the  eye  or  brain,  it  is  often  con- 
sidered most  advantageous  to  take  blood  from  the  tem- 
poral artery,  or  by  cupping  on  the  temples. 

"In  many  infliimmaiions,  particularly* those  of  the 
parts  contained  in  the  three  great  cavities  of  the  head, 
chest,  and  belly,  general  blood-letting  (says  a  judicious 
writer),  if  not  the  only,  is  the  principal  remedy,  to 
which  we  can  trust  for  a  cure.  The  quantity  of  blood, 
which,  in  these  inflammations,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
away,  varies  according  to  the  violence  of  the  inflam- 
mation, tile  temperament,  strength,  and  habits  of  the 
patient,  and  according  lo  the  structure,  functions,  and 
situation  of  the  organ  in  which  it  occurs.  From  twelve 
lo  twenty  ounces,  or  even  more,  ought  generally  to  be 
drawn  every  time  we  have  occasion  to  use  the  lancet 
in  the  cure  of  inflammation,  and  bleeding  to  this  extent 
may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of 
the  first  twenty  four  hours,  according  to  the  effects 
which  it  seems  to  produce,  as  well  as  according  to  the 
violence  and  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  In  inflamma- 
tion of  internal  parts,  we  judge  of  the  effect  of  bleed- 
ing, and  of  the  necessity  of  a  repetition,  from  the 
feeling  and  continuance  of  pain,  from  the  state  of  the 
pulse,  and  also  from  the  appearance  of  the  blood 
which  has  been  last  drawn. 

"  A  partial,  and  in  some  instances  an  almost  com- 
plete, cessation  of  pain  takes  place  even  during  tlie 
operation  of  blood-letting.  This  is  always  a  favour- 
able symptom,  and  indicates  that  the  inflammation 
has  made  no  great  nor  very  alarming  progress.  In 
other  instances,  the  relief  from  pain,  though  incon* 
siderable  at  the  time  of  bleeding,  becomes  afterward 
more  sensible  and  the  other  symptoms  of  inflammation 
abate  in  nearly  llie  same  proportion ;  vv'ile,  in  other 
instances  again,  the  pain  is  either  not  relieved  by  the 
bleeding,  or,  if  relieved,  the  relief  is  but  of  short  dura- 
tion. These  laot  are  cases  in  which,  the  other  symp- 
toms of  inflammation  continuing  unabated,  rccoune 
must  lie  had  again  to  the  use  of  the  lancet,  and  «« 
much  blood  drawn  as  can  be  done  with  safely  to  the 
patient.  , 

"The  changes  vvhicli  take  place  in  the  sfaio  of  tlic 
pulse,  either  with  regard  to  its  frequency  or  strength, 
during  or  soon  after  the  abstraction  of  Wood,  ">oum 
Uicv  afford  criteria  liy  wiiicJi  we  may  jif'wfie  of  tot 
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state  of  the  Inflammation,  and  of  the  effects  of  tlie 
bleeding,  ai«  by  no  means  marks  so  sure  of  llie  advan- 
tage wliicli  lias  been  obiaiiied,  as  lliat  dciived  from 
the  cessation  of  pain. 

"Jn  some  inflammations  of  the  head,  for  example, 
the  pulse  is  slower  than  natural,  llioui^h  it  bf-ats  with 
its  accustomed,  or  even  with  an  increased,  degree  of 
strength.  In  inflammaiions  also  of  the  peritoneum 
and  of  the  intesiinal  canal,  we  And  the  pulse  not 
much  quicker  than  natural,  small,  and  contracted. 
We  should  deceive  ourselves,  therefore,  were  we  to 
infer,  that  an  increase  of  iuflannnatlon  had  taken 
place,  because,  in  the  fli^t  instance,  the  pulse  had  be- 
come quicker,  and,  in  the  second,  fuller  and  stronger, 
during  or  soon  after  the  ahsiraction  of  a  quantity  of 
blood. 

"  The  pulse,  it  may  be  remarked,  has  often  a  con-  | 
Uacted,  cord-like  feel  in  inflammation,  and  it  may 
always  be  regarded  as  a  favourable  event,  when  it 
bixomes  softer,  fuller,  and  slower,  during  or  soon 
after  blood-letting." — (See  Thomson'' s  Lectures  on  In- 
fiamviatiov,  p.  166, 168.) 

Although  Professor  Langenheck,  in  common  with 
other  practitioner.'',  deems  the  change  of  the  pulse  and 
the  abatement  of  pain  as  important  cimsiderations  for 
determining  how  nmch  blood  shimld  be  taken  away, 
he  advises  the  surgeon  never  to  forget,  that  when 
certain  organs  are  inflamed,  bleeding  is  always  fol- 
lowed by  a  rise  of  the  pulse.  This  reason  leads  him 
Siso  to  regard  the  cessation  or  continuance  of  piiin,  as 
a  better  criterion. — {JVosoloffie,  ^c.  b.  1, 77.  2<i5.) 

Wiih  respect  to  the  bully  coat  of  the  blood,  Dr. 
Thomson  slates,  that  it  is  not  by  the  huffy  coat  alone, 
but  by  the  bufl'y  coat  in  conjunction  with  the  quantity 
and  flrnnn;ss  of  the  coagulum,  that  we  nnist  judge  of 
the  propriety  of  any  farther  detraction.  When  the 
buffy  coat  has  a  firm  and  tenacious  consistence,  and 
when  the  pain  continues  unabated,  we  may  conclude, 
that  the  inflammation  is  not  subdued.  But  when  the 
coagulum  is  soft  and  easily  broken,  aiui  when  the 
colour  of  the  buffy  coat  is  changed  from  a  yellowish  to 
a  greenish  hue,  Dr.  Thomson  thinks  that  little  or  no 
beneflt  can  be  derived  from  bleeding.  Butasaheady 
mentioned,  every  practitioner  should  reinendier,  that 
in  particular  constitutions,  and  in  preunancy,  the  blood 
taken  away  ftaturally  exhibits  a  buffy  appearance,  in- 
dependently of  inflammation. 

The  preceding  remarks  chiefly  relate  to  general 
Weeding;  for,  in  phlegmonous  inflammation,  topical 
bleeding  is  scarcely  ever  improper.  It  is  always  a 
point  highly  worthy  of  the  surgeon's  consideration, 
whether  bleeding  in  or  near  the  part  will  answer  bet- 
ter than  taking  the  blood  from  the  general  habit} 
for  certainly  less  may  be  renioved  in  this  way,  so  as 
to  have  equal  effect  upon  the  part  inflamed,  and  pro- 
bably upon  every  other  disease  that  is  relieved  by 
bleeding,  with  less  injiny  to  the  constitution.  Although, 
in  many  cases,  the  general  habit  is  relieved  by  bleed- 
ing, yet  it  is  the  part  affected  which  nmst  requires  this  I 
evacuation.  'J'hat  local  bleeding  has  very  consider- 
able effects  on  the  inflamed  part  is  proved  by  the  sud-  I 
den  reli'jf  which  is  often  produced  by  the  application 
of  leeches  in  cases  of  gout.  The  mere  use  of  heches, 
without  other  measures,  will  also  sometimes  renn)ve  a 
tumour  in  the  breast,  having  all  the  appearance  of  a 
scirrhiis,  which  cainiot  becousidered  as  inflammatory. 
so  that  topical  bleeding  extends  its  power  farther  than 
the  mere  checking  of  inflaintnation.  Some  part  of  i's 
effect  has  been  imputed  to  sympathy.— (//«n<c.7-.) 
There  are  three  modes  of  performing  topical  bleeding; 
by  cupping,  by  leeches,  and  by  dividing  or  scarifying 
the  dilated  vessels  leading  to  the  inflamed  part.— (See 
Bleeding.)  Ujion  the  head  and  face,  leeches  are  com- 
monly employed  ;  upon  the  chest,  either  leeches  or 
cupping;  upon  the  abdoinen,  leeches;  and  u|ton  the 
joifits,  cither  cupping  or  leeches.  When  the  eye  is  in- 
flamed, leeches  may  either  be  applied  to  the  adjoining 
temple,  or  the  dilated  vessels  o.  the  conjunctiva  may 
be  scaiified  ;  f)r  both  methods  may  be  adopted.  When 
the  inflannnation  extends  quite  to  the  surface  of  the 
body,  leeches  are  always  most  eligible,  as  their  bites 
cause  less  irritation  in  inflamed  parts  than  the  punc- 
tures of  the  scarificator  or  the  pressure  of  cupping- 
flasses. 

Purging.— The  exiiihitinn  of  mild  laxative  niedi 
cinea  and  saline  purgatives  is  a  piincipal  means  of 
'dJxninisliing  inflammation     Purging  does  not  produce 


such  lasting  weakness  as  is  the  constiquencc  of  1    

ing,  and,  therefore,  it  is  scarcely  ever  omitted,  even 
when  the  abstraction  of  blond  is  deemed  inipro|>er. 
Saline  purges  umst  lessen  the  quantity  of  circulating 
blood,  inasmuch  as  they  increase  the  secretion  froq 
the  intestinal  arteries;  and  therefore,  tiny  piobabljj^ 
operate  beneficially  in  the  cure  of  local  inflannnation, 
nmch  upon  the  same  principle  as  bleeding.  Mr.  Hun- 
ter was  of  opinion,  that  purging  lowers  action,  without^ 
diminishing  strength,  by  which  we  are  probably  to  un- 
derstand, without  producing  a  very  lasting  or  perma- 
nent loss  of  strength.  With  respect  to  ndid  laxative 
medicines,  none  are  superior  to  manna,  rhubarb,  oleum 
ricini,  and  the  like;  and  of  the  saline  purgatives  tbo 
best  are,  the  sulphate  of  soda,  tartrite  of  potass,  phos* 
phale  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia.  It  may 
here  be  remarked,  that  besides  the  benefit  which  the 
local  inflannnation  derives  fioni  the  judicious  adminis- 
tration of  purgatives,  the  costivencss  and  heat  which 
usually  attend  the  symptomatic  fever,  are  also  re- 
moved by  the  same  means. 

"Purgatives  (says  Dr.  Thomson)  are  more  or  less 
required  in  almost  every  species  of  inflammation  ;  but 
they  are  more  peculiarly  necessary  in  those  which  are 
accompanied  with  a  high  degree  of  fever,  or  vviih  de- 
rangement of  the  digestive  or  biliaiy  organs.  In  cases 
of  inflammation  which  have  a  tendency  to  sponia 
neous  resolution,  they  are  almost  alwaj's  the  best,  and 
often  the  only  remedies  that  are  required."— (/.ecture* 
on  Jvfiimnnationyp.  171.) 

Considering  the  general  approbation  of  the  employ- 
ment of  mild  saline  purgatives  in  cases  of  inflamma- 
tion I  confess  that  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  /ind 
merely  the  following  short  unfavourable  iK)t!ce  taken 
of  them  by  a  celebrated  foreign  professor,  in  his  ac- 
count of  t[!e  treatment  of  inflammation  : — "  As  for 
puigatives,  they  must  be  used  with  discretion.  Tiiere 
are  none  of  them  antiphlogisuc,  ss  has  been  pretended. 
They  always  produce  nK)re  or  less  iirilaticn,  and  can 
only  be  applicable  when  the  cause  of  the  inflannna- 
tion is  in  the  intestinal  canal.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
complaint  we  ought,  therefore,  in  geneial  to  abstain 
from  them,  and  confine  ourselves  to  emollient  glys- 
ters.''—(  Hoyer,  Traiti  dcs  Maladies  Chirurgicales. 
M,p.3'J.) 

Diaphoretic  and  nauseating  medicines. — Medicines 
which  have  the  power  of  producing  sickness  lessen 
for  a  time  the  action,  and  even  the  general  pov<ers  of 
life.  This  is  in  consequence  of  every  part  of  the  body 
sympathizing  with  the  stomach;  and  the  effect  may 
be  very  quickly  excited.  Sickness  lowers  the  pulse, 
makes  the  small  vessels  contract,  and  rather  disposes 
the  skin  to  perspiration.  But  nothing  morft  than 
nausea  should  be  caused  ;  for  vomiting  rather  rouses 
than  depresses. — {Hunter.)  Nauseating  medicines, 
employed  after  bleeding  has  been  practised  once  or 
twice,  aie  often  productive  of  considerable  benefit ;  but 
there  are  some  affections  in  which  they  cannot  be  used, 
such  as  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
In  all  superficial  inflammaiions,  however,  they  way 
be  safely  and  advamaiieously  exliibited,  as  well  tis  in 
most  in.Hammatory  affections  internally  situated.  In 
inflnmip  tion  of  the  duia  mater  and  brain,  and,  in- 
deed, in  very  instance  in  which  there  is  an  urgent 
reason  f'  putting  as  sudden  a  check  as  possible  to  Ihe 
continuance  of  the  affection,  the  emi)Ioyment  of  nau- 
.«enting  doses  of  antimony  is  most  strongly  indicated. 
The  tartriteof  antimony  (emetic  tartar)  is  the  medicine 
on  which  practitioners  place  the  greatest  reliance,  and 
it  is  to  he  prescribed  for  the  purpose  of  e.xciling  nausea 
as  follows: — J^.  Antimonii  tartarisati  grana  duo; 
aquae  distillalaj  uiicias  qnainor.  Misce  et  cola.  Do- 
sis,  uncia  dimidia  sext&  qn&que  hor&. 

'J'he  safest  diaphoretics  are  citrate  of  potass,  acetate 
of  annnnnia,  and  tartrite  of  antimony,  and  James's 
powder.  The  two  latter,  fiom  their  effects  in  pro- 
ducing nausea  and  weakening  the  pulse,  are  sometimes 
most  efficacious,  as  already  staled. 

"  The  warm  bath  seems  to  act  (as  a  modern  writer 
says),  not  only  by  increasing  the  tendency  to  perspira- 
tion, but  also  by  occasioning  a  determination  of  blood 
to  those  parts  of  the  body  to  which  it  is  more  inmiedi- 
ately  apjilieJ.  It  is  in  this  way  that  bathing  the  feet 
seems  to  relif;ve  inflannnatory  affections  of  the  h^ad 
and  throat.  I  have  not  seen  any  experiments,  nor  am 
I  acquainted  with  any,  which  have  been  made  with  a. 
view  to  ascertain  its  use  in  the  inflammations  of  the 
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cheat ;  but  In  all  inflammations  of  the  belly,  and  of  the 
•viBcera  contained  within  that  cavity,  there  are  no  other 
means  of  cure,  blood-letting  excepted,  which  afford 
such  sudden  and  permanent  relief,  as  that  which  is  ob- 
tained from  hot  fomentations  and  warm  bathing."-— 
(See  Thomson  on  Infla7nmatwn,p.  173.) 

Opium.— The  majority  of  surgeons  entertain  an  in- 
Buperable  objection  to  the  adnunistration  of  opiates  in 
almost  all  cases  of  inflammaiion,  and  the  aversion  to 
this  practice  is  for  tiie  most  part  deducible  from  the 
recollection  of  opium  being  a  powerful  stimulant.  The 
plan,  however,  has  its  advocates. — (li.  Bell,  Rickter, 
<J-c.)  One  of  its  strongest  partisans  tells  us,  that  opium 
particularly  lessens  the  disturbance  of  inflammation, 
and  allays  pain,  which  is  at  once  a  principal  symptom 
of  the  process,  and  a  cause  of  its  augmentation,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  fever.  Opium  also  quiets  the  inordinate 
action  of  the  solids,  the  mental  agitation  and  restless- 
ness, so  powerfully,  that  it  well  deserves  the  name  of 
the  grand  antiphlogistic  remedy.  It  likewise  occasions 
a  moisture  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  which  experience 
shows  is  eminently  serviceable  in  all  inflammations 
aiSecting  the  skin.  When  given  with  this  view,  it  is 
usually  conjoined  with  antimony,  camphor,  calomel, 
or  ipecacuanha.  The  administration  of  opium  is  a 
general  practice  in  all  painful  inflannnations  arising 
from  external  causes,  and  it  is  attended  with  perfect 
safety  tohcn  evacuations  from  the  bowels  and  bleeding 
have  been  previously  put  in  practice.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  give  it  in  sufficient  doses ;  for  small  quantities 
not  only  fail  in  fulfilling  the  object,  but  frequently  pro- 
duce quite  an  opposite  effect.  During  its  employment, 
the  bowels  should  be  kept  open  with  glysters.  The 
efficacy  of  opium  chiefly  manifests  itself  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  affection;  for  as  soon  as  the  inflammatory 
fever  has  extended  itself  to  the  whole  system,  it  loses 
its  beneficial  virtues.  Hence,  in  cases  of  external  in- 
juries, it  is  to  be  given  the  first  two  days,  immediately 
after  bleeding.  It  is  to  be  given  as  soon  after  the  acci- 
dent as  possible,  in  order  to  tranquillize  the  mental 
alarm,  and  if  convenient,  towards  the  evening,  for  the 
sake  of  procuring  a  quiet  night. — {Richter.)  Evacu- 
ations being  premised,  says  the  other  advocate  for  this 
medicine,  the  next  object  of  importance  is  to  procure 
ease  and  quietness  to  the  patient,  which,  in  cases  of 
inflammation,  are  often  of  more  real  service,  than  any 
other  circumstance  whatever.  The  most  effectual 
remedy  for  this  purpose  is  opium,  which,  when  the 
pain  and  irritation  are  considerable,  as  very  frequently 
happens  in  extensive  inflammations,  should  never  be 
omitted.  In  large  wounds,  especially  after  amputa- 
tions and  other  capital  operations,  and  in  punctures  of 
all  kinds,  large  doses  of  opium  are  always  attended 
with  remarkably  good  effects.  In  all  such  cases,  how- 
ever, opium,  in  order  to  have  a  proper  influer.ce, 
should  be  administered  in  very  large  doses ;  otherwise, 
instead  of  proving  serviceable,  it  seems  rather  to  have 
ihe  contrary  effect. — iB.  Hell.)  According  to  modern 
observations,  morphine  is  the  principle  in  opiiuii,  tliat 
tranquillizes  without  producing  the  ill  effects  of  com- 
mon opium,  and  of  course  its  preparations  are  pecu- 
liarly suited  for  cases  of  inflammation. 

On  the  contrary,  those  who  are  averse  to  the  use  of 
opium  remark,  that  in  acute  inflammation  daily  ex- 
perience shows,  independently  of  every  theory,  that  tlie 
exhibition  of  this  medicine  increases  the  general  fever, 
and  aggravates  the  local  action.  Even  given  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  inflammation,  after  operations,  anodynes 
are  almost  unifonnly  hurtful,  producing  restlessnes.-^, 
heat,  thirst,  and  afterward  headache,  sickness,  and 
frequently  troublesome  vomiting. — {Burns.) 

According  to  Dr.  Thomson,  "  those  diaphoretics, 
into  the  composition  of  which  opium  enters,  seem  to 
be  better  adapted  for  inflammation  attended  with 
fever  of  a  typhoid  character,  or  for  cases  where  the 
Inflammation  has  existed  for  a  considerable  time  before 
diaphoretics  are  emnloved.  Given  at  an  early  period 
in  a»nte  inflammatory  disea.ses,  opiiiin  never  fails  to 
excite  vascular  action,  and  to  ag^jravale  all  ihe  symp- 
toms of  fever.  Opi'.nn,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  used, 
unless  to  allay  the  pain  and  irritation  from  a  surgical 
operation,  or  from  Ihe  recent  infliction  of  an  external 
injury.  Indeed,  unless  when  the  patient  is  very  ner- 
vous, and  complains  much  of  pain,  its  use,  even  after 
thirurgical  operations,  had,  I  believe.  In  general,  better 
be  abstained  from,  as  it  almost  never  fails  to  add  to 
Ihe  violence  of  the  symptomatic  fever  which  is  the 


necessary  consequence  of  the  operation.  Its  eflects 
are  often  very  beneficial,  when  the  period  of  iliis 
fever  has  passed  over."— (See  Lectures  on  Inflam- 
mation, p.  172.)  Upon  tile  wliole,  candour  obliges 
me  to  own,  tliat  the  majority  of  surgeons  in  this  coun- 
try are  decidedly  against  the  general  use  of  opiutn 
in  inflammation ;  but  after  the  performance  of  severe 
operations,  and  in  ail  instances  attended  with  exces- 
sive pain,  truth,  I  believe,  will  justify  my  saying,  that 
they  are  in  lavourof  the  exhibition  of  this  remedy; 
and,  no  doubt,  the  preparations  of  morphine,  or  those 
from  which  the  stimulating  principles  of  the  dmg  have 
been  removed,  while  tiie  anodyne  are  retained,  ought 
here  to  be  preferred. 

Diet  and  Regivien.— In  all  case^',  the  surgeon  is  to 
forbid  the  use  of  wine  and  spirits  ;  and,  when  the  in- 
flammation is  at  all  considerable,  the  same  prohibition 
is  to  be  made  in  regard  to  animal  food.  Watery,  cool- 
ing, mucilaginous  drinks  are  proper;  for  they  keep 
oft*  thirst  and  heat,  promote  perspiration,  and  tend  to 
sooth  the  increased  action  of  the  whole  arterial  sys- 
tem. For  this  purpose,  whey,  buttermilk,  barley- 
water,  decoctions  of  dried  fruits,  water-gruel,  &c.  may 
be  given. 

When  diluent  drinks  "  are  intended  to  allay  thirst, 
as  well  as  to  promote  perspiration,  llie  addition  of 
some  vegetable  acid,  such  as  lemon  juice,  or  cream  of 
tartar,  renders  them  in  general  very  palatable  to  pa- 
tients. In  the  earlier  stages  of  inflarainaiicm,  and 
where  the  object  is  to  induce  a  moisture  on  the  skin, 
the  mineral  acids,  though  they  might  serve  to  q\iench 
thirst,  are  not  to  be  employed,  as  they  tend  rafher  to 
check  than  promote  the  flow  of  sweat."— (I'/towson 
071  Inflammation,  p.  172.) 

The  chamber  in  which  the  patient  lies  should  not 
be  warmer  than  his  comfort  requires  ;  for  heat  tends 
powerfully  to  keep  up  an  increased  action  of  the  san- 
guiferous system.  For  the  same  reason,  the  patient 
should  not  be  covered  with  a  superfluous  quantity  of 
bed-clothes. 

The  whole  body,  but  more  especially  the  inflamed 
part,  should  be  preserved  in  as  complete  a  state  of  rest 
as  possible.  Every  one  knows,  that  all  motion,  exer- 
cise, and  muscular  exertion  accelerate  the  circulatioti, 
and  hence  must  have  a  pernicious  effect  on  inflam- 
mation, by  determining  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  to 
the  part  affected. 

Jipplications. — With  the  e.«ception  of  what  has 
been  stated  concerning  topical  bleeding,  all  the  fore- 
going remarks  relate  to  the  general  treatment  of  in- 
flammation :  the  local  means  remain  for  consideration. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  phlegmon  is  at- 
tended with  an  increase  of  heat  in  the  part  affected, 
and  it  is  an  acknowledged  and  well  known  fact,  that 
the  action  of  the  arteries,  as  well  as  every  other  ope- 
ration in  the  animal  economy,  is  promoted  and  in- 
creased by  the  influence  of  heat.  For  this  reason,  an 
obvious  indication  arises,  viz.  to  reduce  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  inflamed  part,  by  the  topical  application  of 
cold,  and,  in  particular,  by  continually  abstracting  the 
heat  evolved  in  the  part,  by  keeping  up  a  constant 
evaporation  from  its  surface. 

"  Of  the  local  remedies  applied  directly  to  inflamed 
parts  (says  Dr.  Thomson),  cold  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  powerful.  In  reducing  the  temperature,  cold 
diminishes  the  morbid  sensibility  and  pain  of  inflamed 
parts;  and,  probably,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  action 
also  of  the  vessels  by  which  ihe  inflamed  parts  are 
supplied  with  blood.  The  most  common  mode  of 
employing  cold  is  by  the  application  to  the  part  in- 
flamed of  cloths  which  have  been  dipped  in  cold  water. 
These  are  to  be  repeated  as  often  as  they  become 
warm,  or  any  relief  is  experienced  by  the  patient  from 
their  n.-fc.  When  the  inflammation  is  seated  in  the 
remote  partsof  either  the  upper  or  lower  extremities 
of  the  body,  the  inflamed  pari  itself  may  be  immersed 
in  water.  This  immersion,  as  I  shall  afterward  have 
occasion  to  mention,  has  often  b  en  found  useful 
in  superficial  burns.  In  order  to  increase  the  effect 
produced  by  cold,  it  has  been  proposed  to  reduce  the 
temperature  of  the  water  below  that  of  the  surrounilmg 
atmosphere,  by  a  proper  mixture  of  saline  bodie.«,  R» 
some  of  these  are  known  to  produce  cold  durin«  their 
solution  in  water,  or  even  in  very  urgent  coie"  to  "PPly 
ice  or  snow.  The  ice,  however,  must  m  t  bo  npplied 
too  long,  nor  in  too  largo  a  quantity ;  f'""  ''  yorv 
quickly  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  purt  to  which 
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it  is  opplied,  and,  in  some  instances,  has  been  known 
to  occasion  gangrene,  &c."—(  On  I?)flannnaiion,p.  180.) 
Willi  tlie  cold  water  applied  to  plileamonous  inflani- 
jnation,  it  is  usual  lo  blend  some  remedies,  winch  are 
astringent,  and  supposed  lo  have  also  a  sedative 
quality.  The  acetate  of  lead,  sulpliale  of  zinc,  and 
vinegar  seem  now,  indeed,  to  liave  acquired  permanent 
celebrity  for  their  efficacy  in  resolving  inflammation. 

Extensive  experience  and  long  establisiied  trials, 
have  now  fully  confirmed  the  virtue  of  all  those  local 
remedies,  in  which  the  acetate  of  lead  is  the  active 
ingredient.  M.  Goulard,  and  other  French  surgeons, 
found,  that  the  objections  to  the  employment  of  many 
other  sedative  applications  in  the  treatment  of  inflam- 
mation did  not  exist  against  the  use  of  this  preparation 
of  lead.  The  universal  assent  of  modern  practi- 
tioners proves,  indeed,  that  the  acetate  of  lead,  as  a 
local  application  for  genuine  phlegmonous  inflaninra- 
tion,  is  certainly  unsurpassed,  if  not  unrivalled,  in 
jwtint  of  efficacy. 

The  preparations  of  lead  are  recommended  by  M. 
Goulard,  as  applicable  to  almost  every  stage  of  inllam- 
mation.  When  swellings  have  fully  suppurated,  tiie 
employment  of  what  he  calls  the  extractum  satumi, 
will  generally  render  it  unnecessary  to  open  them. 
Even  in  gangrene,  the  solution  of  lead  is  represented, 
by  this  partial  writer,  as  a  remedy  deserving  of  the 
greatest  confidence. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  above  exaggeration,  every 
man  of  experience  and  observation  will  allow,  that, 
while  there  is  a  chance  of  accomplishing  resolution, 
no  local  applications  to  phlegmonous  inflanimatioa 
are  in  general  so  proper  as  cold  lotions,  containing  the 
acetate  of  lead. 

"  The  manner  in  which  it  operates  in  curing  inflam- 
mation (as  Dr.  Thomson  observes)  is  not  known  to  us, 
nor  is  it  at  all  times  easy  to  distinguish  between  the 
share  which  the  lead  has  in  allaying  inflammatio!i, 
and  that  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  coldness  of 
the  water  in  which  it  is  dissolved.  No  one,  however, 
will  doubt  the  efficacy  of  this  remedy,  who  l)as  ever 
felt  it  in  his  own  body,  or  witnessed  in  others  tlie 
soothing  and  agreeable  efiects  which  it  produces  in 
excoriations  of  tl>eskin,  or  in  inflarnniatiou  of  mucous 
membranes.  Lead  is  a  remedy  which  is  often  highly 
useful  in  excoriations  from  friction,  in  punctured 
wounds  with  inflammation  of  absorbent  vessels,  veins, 
nerves,  &c.,  in  slight  burns,  in  cutaneous  heat,  erup- 
tions of  the  face,  in  fractures  and  dislocations,  in  the 
inflammation  attending  sciirhus  and  cancer,  syphilis 
and  gonorrhoea,  in  wounds  accompanied  with  excoria- 
tion from  the  discharges  they  enjit,  and  in  wounds 
attended  with  a  burning  sensation  of  pain." — (P.  182.) 

From  the  poisonous  qualities  of  lead,  when  taken 
into  the  system,  and  from  the  possibility  of  this  mineral 
being  absorbed  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  objections 
have  arisen  against  the  free  use  of  its  preparations, 
even  as  outward  remedies,  in  cases  of  inflammation. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  though  the  possibility  of 
such  absorption  is  proved  by  the  occurrence  of  the 
disorder  called  the  colica  pictojium,  which  originates 
in  painters  from  the  white  lead  absorbed  into  the  sys- 
tem, yet  any  ill  eff*;cts  from  the  use  of  lead,  as  an 
application  to  Inflamed  parts,  are  so  rare,  that  they 
can  hardly  form  a  serious  objection  to  the  practice. 
It  is  a  fact,  that  in  inflamed  parts  there  is  an  impe- 
diment to  absorption,  and  this  circumstance  must 
lend  to  render  the  employment  of  lead  a  matter  of 
safety.  Mr.  B.  Bell  observes,  that  in  all  tiie  experience 
which  he  had  had  of  the  external  application  of  lead 
and  its  preparations,  and  in  many  cases,  particularly 
of  burns,  where  he  had  known  the  greatest  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  body  covered  with  applications  of  this 
description  for  days,  nay  for  weeks  together,  he  did  not 
recollect  a  single  instance  of  any  disagreeable  symptom 
being  ever  produced  by  them.  Nor  has  Dr.  Thomson 
ever  seen  the  colica  pictonum  follow  the  use  of  Gou- 
lard.— (See  Lectures  on  Injlammation,  p.  183.) 

A  lotion  composed  of  acetate  of  lead,  vinegar,  and 
water,  is  very  commoiily  employed.  B;-  Plmnbi  Ace- 
tatis  iss.  Solve  in  Acet.  pur.  |  iv.  Et  adde  Aq.  Fon- 
tancB  distil).  Ibij.  The  vinegar  makes  the  solution 
more  complete.  In  all  common  casss,  a  tea-spoonful 
of  the  liquor  plumbi  acetatis,  blended  with  a  pint  of 
water,  to  which  an  ounce  of  spirit  of  wine  has  been 
added,  will  be  found  an  eligible  lotion.  Occasionally, 
bread-crumb  is  moistened  in  the  fluid,  and  applied  in 


the  form  of  a  poultice ;  but  linen  dipped  in  ths  1 
and  kept  constantly  wet  with  it,  is  mostly  preferred  ' 
Thus  a  continual  evaporation  is  maintained,  and  of 
course  a  regular  abstraction  of  heat.  ' 

When  the  surgeon  is  afraid  of  employing  a  solution 
of  lead,  he  may  try  one  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc.  One 
drachm  of  this  substance  is  to  be  dissolved  in  a  pint  of] 
water,  and  linen,  well  wet  with  the  lotion,  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  inflamed  part. 

Many  practitioners  impute  little  real  efficacy  either^ 
to  the  acetate  of  lead  or  sulphate  of  zinc  containec 
in  the  above  applications ;  and  they  attribute  all  the 
good  tliat  is  produced  entirely  to  the  evaporation  keptS 
up  from  the  surface  of  the  inflamed  part,  and  to  thej 
coldness  of  the  fluid  in  which  the  metallic  salts  arel 
dissolved.  Surgeons  who  entertain  these  sentiments' 
often  apply  simple  cold  water,  or  spirit  of  wine  largelj  ' 
diluted. 

There  are  particular  cases  of  inflammation,  in  whichi 
the  extravasation  of  blood  and  lymph,  in  the  interstices 
of  the  inflamed  part,  is  exceedingly  copious,  and  the' 
swelling  considerable,  but  the  pain  and  redness  noti 
particularly  great.  In  such  instances,  it  is  an  indica-' 
tion  to  rouse  the  action  of  the  absorbents,  in  order*^ 
that  those  vessels  may  remove  the  extravasated  fluid,' 
and  with  this  view,  a  more  powerful  discutient  lotionjl 
may  be  employed  than  in  other  cases,  and  sometimes '3 
it  is  even  better  to  use  embrocations  and  liniments,^ 
than  any  sort  of  lotion.  The  following  discutientj 
lotions  are  often  employed :— Ijk.  Ammoniae  MuriataeJ 
5  ss.  Aceti ;  Spiritfis  Vini  rectificati ;  sing.  Ibj.  M.  51. 
Liq.  Ammon.  Acet.  Spir.  Vini  rectif.;  Aq.  Distillatae ; 
sing.  3  iv.  M.  The  Liq.  Ammoniae  Acet.  answers  very' 
well  by  itself.  * 

When  the  part  affected  with  inflammation  is  notj 
very  tender,  or  when  it  lies  deep,  applications  of  the 
vegetable  acid  are  often  had  recourse  to  with  conside-1 
rable  advantage ;  and  the  most  effectual  form  of  usingj 
it  seems  to  be  a  poultice  made  with  vinegar  an<f 
crumb  of  bread.    In  such  cases,  it  has  been  thought 
that  an  alternate  use  of  this  remedy,  and  the  saturnine 
lotion,  has  produced  more  beneficial  eftects  than  ar 
commonly  obsened  from  a  continued  use  of  one  of 
them.— (/>'.  Bell.)    However,  surgeons  of  the  presentj 
day  seem  to  think,  that  vinegar  can  be  as  advantage-j 
ously  applied  in  the  form  of  a  lotion,  as  in  that  of  a' 
poultice,  and  certainly  with  less  trouble. 

Alcohol  and  ether  have  acquired  some  celebrity  ; 
local  remedies  for  inflammation.    No  doubt  one  great 
reason  why  they  are  not  more  extensively  used  for  thisfl 
purpose  is,  the  expense  attending  such  treatment,  as 
these  fluids  evaporate  with  great  rapidity.     AlcohoLj 
may  possibly  prove  useful  from  its  astringent  qualities i J 
but  it  seems  much  more  rational  to  impute  both  its 
virtue,  and  that  of  ether,  to  the  manner  in  which  their' 
evaporation  lowers  the  temperature  of  the  inflamed  , 
part. 

JVami  Jlpplicationf.— The  absurdity  of  attempting  ^ 
to  reconcile  every  useful  practice  with  a  philosophical ' 
theory,  is  in  no  instance  more  strikingly  exemplified, " 
than  in  the  opposite  sorts  of  local  applications,  which , 
are  of  service  in  inflammation.  The  generality  of 
cases  undoubtedly  receive  most  relief  from  the  use  of 
cold  sedative  astringent  lotions ;  but  there  are  consti- 
tutions and  parts  which  derive  most  service  from  the'' 
local  employment  of  warm  ernoliient  remedies. 

Were  I  to  endeavour  to  define  the  particular  in-, 
stances  in  which  the  latter  applications  avail  most,  t 
should  take  upon  me  a  task  which  hr.s  baffled  all  the,] 
most  able  surgical  writers.  The  first  stage  of  acute' 
ophthalmy,  and  the  hernia  humoralis,  or  inflamed  tes-- 
tide,  may  he  specified,  however,  as  examples,  in  which/j 
generally  speaking,  warm  emollient  applic&lions  ain^ 
better  than  cold  astringent  ones.  Yet,  even  with  re- 
spect to  inflammation  of  the  testis,  there  is  some  dif-l 
ference  of  opinion  about  the  superiority  of  cold  ot\ 
warm  applications.  Mr.  James's  sentiments  are 
follows:  in  the  treatment  it  is  of  importance  tocon-^ 
sider  the  differences  of  the  cause;  thus,  in  mumps  and' 
rheumatism,  the  constitution  is  chiefly  to  be  attended 
to,  and  cold  applications  are  certainly  improper.  When 
it  (the  inflammation  of  the  testis)  arises  from  a  blow, 
after  leeches  have  been  freely  employed,  fomentations 
are  the  best  remedy.  But  Mr  James  thinks  that  this 
is  not  the  case,  in  many  instances  of  inflamed  testicle 
from  gonorrhoea,  where  cold  applications  are  prefer- 
able; but  he  owns  that  the  feelings  of  the  patient  wiU 
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best  determine  the  point.— (-^arwcs  on  Inflammation, 

•«  Fomentations  or  embrocations  with  warm  water, 
(as  a  judicious  writer  has  remarked)  are  often  a  very 

P)werful  means  of  abating  internal  inflammation, 
his  eflect  is  very  apparent  in  some  of  the  dee[>er- 
seated  inflammations,  as  in  tlie  inflammation  of  the 
urinary  bladder,  intestines,  or  other  viscera  contained 
within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomfin.  Tlie  warmth,  in 
this  case  may  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  abdo- 
men, by  baUi  or  fomentation,  or  in  the  way  of  injec- 
tion by  the  anus,  &c.  In  some  inflammations  of  the 
joints  warmth  also  is  found  to  be  very  useful.  These, 
however,  are  inflammations  which  have  a  tendency  to 
the  chronic  state." — (See  Thomson,  on.  frflammalion, 
a.  188.) 

If  we  may  judge  by  the  feelings  of  certain  patients, 
there  are  undoubtedly  particular  constitutions  in  vvliich 
the  local  use  of  warm  remedies  produces  greater  relief 
than  that  of  cold  ones.  This  circumstance,  however, 
does  not  generally  happen ;  and,  as  warm  emollient 
applications  of  all  kinds  have  the  most  powerful  in- 
fluence in  promoting  suppuration,  a  fact  admitted  by 
every  cvperienced  practitioner,  the  use  of  such  reme- 
dies, while  the  resolution  of  inflammation  is  practica- 
ble, must  be  highly  censurable.  But  I  am  ready  to 
grant,  that  in  all  cases  of  inflammation  ivhich  mani- 
festly cannot  be  cured  without  suppuration,  the  emol- 
lient plan  of  treatment  ought  to  be  at  once  adopted  ; 
for  the  sooner  the  matter  is  formed  the  sooner  the 
inflammation  itself  is  stopped.  The  inflammation 
attending  contused  and  gun-shot  wounds,  and  that 
accompanying  boils  andcarbuncles,  areof  this  descrip- 
tion. The  inflammation  originating  in  levers  com- 
monly ends  in  suppuration;  and  in  such  instances, 
perhaps,  it  mi?ht  be  advantageous  also  to  employ  at 
once  the  emollient  treatment. 

Warmth  and  moisture  together,  in  other  words  fo- 
mentations, are  commonly  had  recourse  to ;  but  it  is 
observed  by  Mr.  Hunter,  that  when  the  warmth  is  as 
much  as  the  Eensitive  principle  can  bear,  it  excites  ac- 
tion. Whether  it  is  the  action  of  inflammation,  or  the 
action  of  the  contraction  of  the  vesseLs,  is  unknown. 
Wo  see  that  many  patients  cannot  bear  warmth,  and 
therefore  it  might  be  supposed  to  increase  the  action 
of  dilatation  and  do  harm.  But  if  the  pain  should 
arise  from  the  contraction  of  the  inflamed  vessels,  be- 
nefit would  be  the  result;  though  we  must  doubt  that 
this  change  is  produced,  as  making  the  vessels  contract 
would  probably  give  ease. 

From  the  preceding  observations  we  must  perceive 
how  vain  it  is  to  theorize  on  this  subject,  which  even 
puzzled  the  genius  and  penetration  of  a  Hunter.  In 
addition  to  what  has  been  already  observed,  I  feel  to- 
tally incapable  of  giving  any  useful  practical  advice, 
with  respect  to  those  cases  in  which  warm  emollient 
applications  should  be  used  in  preference  to  cold 
astringent  ones.  I  can,  however,  with  confidence  re- 
mark, that  the  surgeon  who  consults  the  feelings  and 
comfort  of  the  patient  on  this  point  will  seldom  commit 
any  serious  error.  Hence,  in  all  cases  in  wliich  the 
first  kind  of  topical  applications  seem  not  to  produce 
the  wonted  degree  of  relief,  let  the  second  sort  be  tried. 
From  the  opportunity  of  comparison  a  right  judgment 
may  then  be  easily  formed. 

The  poultice,  made  of  the  powder  of  linseed,  is  so 
easily  prepared,  that  the  old  bread  and  milk  poultice  is 
now  seldom  employed.  As  much  hot  water  is  to  be 
put  into  a  basin  as  the  size  of  the  poultice  requires, 
and  then  the  linseed  powder  is  to  be  gradually  mixed 
with  the  water  till  tlie  mass  is  of  a  proper  consistence. 
Freoucntly  a  little  sweet  oil  is  also  added,  to  keep  the 
application  longer  soft  and  moist. 

Fome.'ilations  are  only  to  he  considered  as  temporary 
applications,  while  the  emollient  poultices  are  the  per- 
manent one;*.  The  former  are,  at  most,  never  used 
more  than  three  tiniis  a  day  Cor  the  space  of  about  half 
an  hour  each  time.  Two  of  the  best  are  the  follow- 
ing:—lit.  liini  contusi  5  j.  ClRtmoimeli  5ij.  Aq.  dis- 
till. Jbvi.  Piiulisper  coque  ct  cola.  Or,  Ijfc.  Papaveris 
albi  (,xsi<-.cati  5'v.  Aq.  pura  Ibvi.  Coque  usque  re- 
maneat  Ihij.  et  a)la. 

Some  practitioner.1,  however,  are  inclined  to  think 
Tvarin  water  alone  quite  us  elticacious  na  the  decoc- 
tions of  particular  herbs.  'I'hus  Dr.  Thomxon  ob- 
■erves,  "  herbs  are  now  seldom  used  in  the  way  of  fo- 
wentation,  unlesa  in  compliance  with  ancient  custom, 


or  with  the  prejudices  of  partic;ilar  individuals.  Th« 
discuiient  power  ot  the  warm  water  may  be  increased 
by  ilie  addiiioii  of  various  substances,  such  as  vinegar, 
spirits  of  wine,  saline  substances,  such  as  common 
salt,  ace'.aie  and  muriate  of  ammonia.  But  these 
warm  and  stimulating  euibrocaiions  are  used  chiefly 
in  the  passive,  chronic,  or  more  indolent  species  of  in- 
flammation."—^See  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  189. 

By  piir.suing  the  above  Ireatmeni,  the  ret-olution  of 
the  inflammaiion  will  in  general  begin  to  take  place, 
either  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days,  or  in  a  shorter 
space  of  time.  At  all  events,  it  may  usually  be  known 
before  the  expiration  of  this  period  how  the  disonler 
will  terminate.  If  the  heat,  pain,  and  other  attending 
symptoms  abate,  and  esiiecially  if  ilie  tumour  begm 
to  decrease,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  gangrenous 
appearances,  we  mny  then  be  almost  certain,  iliat,  by 
a  continuance  of  the  same  plan,  a  total  resolution  will 
in  time  be  eliected. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  all  the  different  symptoms 
increase,  and  particularly  when  the  tumour  becomes 
larger  and  sofiish,  attended  with  a  more  violent  throb- 
bing pain,  we  may  conclude  that  the  case  will  proceed 
to  suppuration.  Hence  an  immediate  change  of  treat- 
ment is  indicated,  and  such  applications  as  were  proper 
while  lesolution  seemed  piaciicable,  are  to  be  left  off" 
and  others  substituted.  This  remark  relates  to  the 
employment  of  cold  astringent  remedies,  which,  when 
su[)puration  is  inevitable,  only  do  harm  by  retarding 
what  cannot  be  avoided,  and-afTordmg  no  relief  of  the 
pain  and  other  symptoms.  If  the  inflanmiaiion,  how- 
ever, should  already  be  treated  witli  emollients,  no 
alteration  of  the  topical  applications  is  reqnisiie,  in 
consequence  of  the  inevitability  of  the  formation  of 
matter.  Indeed,  emollient  poultices  and  fomentations 
are  the  chief  local  means  both  of  promoting  sujipura- 
tion,  and  diminishing  the  pain,  violent  throbbing,  &c. 
which  always  precede  this  termination  of  phlegmonous 
inflammation. 

But  besides  the  substitution  of  warm  emollient  ap- 
plications lor  cold  astringent  lotions,  practitioners  have 
decided,  that  it  is  also  prudent,  as  604m  as  the  certainty 
is  manifest,  to  relinquish  the  free  employment  of  eva 
cuations,  particularly  blood-letting,  and  to  all"w  the 
patient  a  more  generous  diet.  When  the  syst<  in  is  too 
much  reduced  by  the  injudicious  contirmance  of  rigor- 
ous antiphlogistic  treatment,  the  progress  of  tlieensuing 
suppuration  is  always  retarded  in  a  disadvantageous 
manner,  and  the  patient  is  rendered  too  weak  to  sup- 
port either  a  long-continued  or  a  profuse  discharge, 
which  it  may  not  be  possible  to  avoid. 

I  shall  conclude  this  article  with  briefly  noticing 
blisters,  rubefacients,  issues,  and  synapisms,  as  means 
often  employed  for  the  relief  of  particular  cases  of  in- 
flammation. '*  Blisters  (says  Dr.  Thomson)  are  never 
applied  to  a  part  which  is  actually  inflamed.  They 
seem  to  be  chiefly  useful  by  exciting  inflammation  in 
a  contiguous  part.  It  is  from  this  tendency  which 
blisters  have  to  pioduce  inflammation,  and  of  course  a 
certain  degree  of  fever,  that  they  are  seldom  to  be  em- 
ployed in  acute  inflammatory  cases  till  th»  constitu- 
tional symptoms  are  by  other  means  in  some  measure 
subdued."— (P.  187.) 

"Of  the  same  nature,  though  milder  in  their  opera- 
tion than  blisters,  are  the  whole  class  of  rubefacients; 
They  produce  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  parts  to 
which  they  are  applied,  and,  in  a  manner  not  yet  well 
understood,  occasion  a  diminution  in  tlie  action  of  the 
vessels,  and  consequently  in  the  quantity  of  blood  with 
which  the  inflamed  parts  are  supplied.  This  influence 
is  exerted  more  or  less  directly  in  difTerent  instances. 
The  extremities  of  the  intercostal  arteries  may  open 
both  on  the  |ileura  lining  the  chest,  and  on  the  surface 
of  the  skin  covering  it,  and  whatever  excites  an  in- 
creased flow  of  blo<^d  iiito  one  of  thes-e  textures,  may 
be  conceived  to  be  attended  with  a  prop<i»;ionaIly  di- 
minished flow  into  the  other  texture.  But  blistera  are 
found  by  experience  to  be  cfiicacious  in  removing  in- 
flanmiation  where  no  communication  whatever  can  be 
traced  between  the  blood-vessel.s  of  the  inflnmod  part 
and  that  to  which  the  blister  is  applied.  We  have  ex- 
atiq»Ies  of  this  mode  of  action  in  the  benelirial  vtTi'ClM 
obtained  from  the  application  of  blisters  in  jnflanima- 
lion  of  the  brain  and  the  membranes  ininic<liaiely  co- 
vering it,  of  the  lungs  and  intestines,  or  of  nuy  o(  the 
viscera  contained  In  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  1  ne 
nearer  in  such  instances  the  blister  or  rubefacient  cao 
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be  applied  >  the  part  inflamed,  the  greater  is  the  relief 
obtained-  aiul  in  general,  I  believe,  il  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  rule,  that  tiie  relief  which  they  afford  will 
be  propoitionul  to  the  degree  of  infianiiuation  which 
they  excite." — (See  Thomson  on  Jjiftainmation,  p. 
187.  i89.) 

Synapisms,  blisters,  and  issues  arc  in  tnany  instances 
applied  in  siluaiions  which  are  so  remote  from  and  un- 
connected by  vessels  wiih  the  inflamed  parts,  that  it  is 
imp<».«sil»le  to  e-tpiaia  their  mode  of  operation,  except 
through  llie  medium  of  the  nervous  system.  "The 
irritation  of  a  synapism  applied  to  the  foot  (says  Dr. 
Thonifion)  may  relieve  an  attack  of  gout  in  the  head 
or  stomacii.  Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  gives  relief  in 
inflammaiion  of  the  bowels;  and  the  application  of  a 
blister  or  caustic  to  the  neck  may  cure  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyet!,  &.c."~(P.  189.)  Here  counter-irrita- 
tion is  ihe  pnnciple  by  which  an  explanation  is  usually 
attempted —(See  Blisters.) 

Fan  Hjoicteji's  Commentaries}  Gorter^s  Compen- 
dium Mcdicina,  Atu.  Lugd.  1731 ;  and  Chirurgia  Re- 
purgata,  Ato.  Lugd.  1742.  Vacca,  Liber  de  Injlumma- 
tionis  viorboscB,  qua  in  hvviano  Corpore  fit,  J^aiurd, 
Causis,  Effectibus,  et  Curatione,  1765.  JJ.  JUagenisie, 
the  Doclrnie  of  Inflammations,  founded  upon  reason 
and  experience  ;  and  entirely  cleared  from  the  contra- 
dictory systems  of  Boerhaave,  Van  Swiclen,  and  others, 
Svo.  J.u7id.  1768.  Culleris  First  Linrs  of  the  Practice 
ef  Physic,  vol.  1.  John  Hunter,  on  the  Blood,  Inflam- 
mation. Src  Ato.  London,  1794.  Burns's  Dissertations, 
8»<i.  Glasgow.  1800.  Thomson's  Lectures  on  Inflam- 
mations, Edinb.  1813.  Boyer,  Traiti  des  Maladies 
Chir.  t.  1.  Delpech,  Pricis  Elem.  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  1, 
chap.  1.  Paris,  1810.  John  Ucrdman,  Diss,  on  White 
Swelling,  and  the  doctrine  of  Inflammation,  8co.  Edin. 
1802.  F.  J.  V.  Broussais,  Hist,  des  Phlegmusies,  on 
Inflammations  Chroniqucs,  A-c.  tovt.'i,  8do.  Paris,  1808 
C.  (Venzel,  iiber  die  Induration  und  das  Geschwiir  in 
induriolen  Theilen.  8co.  Maim,  1815.  Wilson  Philip, 
an  Febrile  Diseases,  part  2.  Introduction,  ex.  3 ;  and 
an'  Experimental  Inquirij  into  the  Laws  of  the  Vital 
Fitnctions,  cd.  8vo.  Land'.  1818.  Caleb  H.  Parry,  Ele- 
ments of  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  8i:o.  Lond.  1815. 
Jllso,  an  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  jYature,  Src.  of 
the  Jlrterial  Pulse,  8vo.  London,  1816.  Charles  II. 
Parry,  .Additional  Experiments  on  the  .Arteries  of 
Warm-blooded  Animals,  Src.  8eo.  Lond.  1819.  James 
Wilson,  Lectures  on  the  Blood,  and  on  the  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  and  Surgical  Pathology  of  the  Vascular 
System,  8vo.  Lond.  1819.  C.  H.  Ronncfcld,  Animad- 
versiones  vonnullte  ad  Doctrinam  de  Inflammatione, 
Ato.  Lips.  1817.  C.  Hastings,  a  Treatise  on  Inflam- 
mation of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Lungs,  <S-f. 
8do.  Lond.  1820.  J.  II.  James,  Obs.  on  some  of  the  Ge- 
neral Principles,  and  on  the  Particular  JYature  and 
Treatment  of  the  different  Species  of  Inflammation, 
8vo.  Lond.  1821.  C.  J.  M.  Langenbeck,  JYusologie,  -^c 
der  Chir.  Krankhcite7i ;  b.  1,  Giitt.  1822.  J.  Syme,  on 
thf  J\rature  of  Inflammation,  in  Edin.  Med.  Journ.  JVo. 
97;  p.  310. 

INJECTION".  A  fluid  intended  to  be  thrown  against, 
or  into  a  part  of  the  body,  by  means  of  a  syruige. 
Thus  port  wine  and  water  lorm  an  injection,  which  is 
used  by  surgeons  for  radically  curing  the  hydrocele, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  is  introduced  it:to  the  cavity  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis,  where  it  e.xcites  the  degree  of  in- 
flammation necessary  to  produce  a  universal  adhesion 
between  this  membrane  and  the  surface  of  the  testicle. 

Thus  many  fluid  remedies  are  introduced  into  the 
urethra  and  vagina  for  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea.  In 
the  article  Gonorrhea  will  be  found  an  acc(mnt  of  the 
best  injections  employed  for  its  relief.  A  few  addi- 
tional remedies  of  this  class  are  Iiere  subjoined. 

INJfidlTO  ACIDI  MURIATICI.  R.  Aquce distil. 
|iv.  Acid.  Mur.  gutt.  vij.  Misce.  Has  been  used  for 
the  relief  of  the  ardor  uritiaj  in  cases  of  goaorrhaja. 

IN.TECTIO  ALUMINIS.  ?L.  Alum.  3j.  Aq.  pur. 
5vij.  Misce.  Successfully  employed  by  Or.  Cheston, 
in  aflfections  of  the  rectum,  either  when  the  internal 
coat  is  simply  relaxed  and  disposed  to  prolapsus,  or 
when  it  is  studded  with  Ioo^ie  fungated  tumours. 

INJECTIO  CUPRI  AMMO.MATI.  Jfi.  Lio.uoris 
Cupri  ammon.  cutt.  xx.    Aquaj  rosfe  3  iv.  Misce. 

INJECTIO  ClUERCUS.  R.  Dtcocii  quercOs  Ibj. 
Alinninis  puriflcat.  5  ss.  Misce.  Used  when  the  rec- 
tum or  vagina  is  disposed  to  prolapsus  fiotn  relaxation, 
or  in  cases  of  gteet. 
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INOSCULATION  denotes  the  uniou  of  V( 
conjunction  of  their  extremities.    It  is  generally 
nonymous  with  anastomosis,  tuough  sometimes  a 
tinciion  is  made ;  anastomosis  signifying  the  union 
vessels  by  minute  ramifications,  and  inosculation 
direct  communication  by  trunks.    The  great  use  t 
inosculations  is  to  facilitate  and  ensure  the  continuan 
of  the  circulation,  when  the  large  trunks  of  vessels  are 
obstructed  by  pressure,  disease,  &c.    Thus,  in  cases  of 
aneurism,  when  the  main  artery  of  a  limb  is  tied,  the 
inosculations  of  the  branches  given  off  above  the 
ligature,  with  other  branches  arising  below  it,  form  at 
once  a  channel,  through  which  the  lower  part  of  the 
limb  is  supplied  with  blood.    Were  there  no  such  ar- 
rangement in  the  Imman  body  as  inosculations,  aneu- 
risms could  never  be  cured  by  a  surgical  operatioi 
So  infinitely  numerous,  indeed,  are  these  inosculatio) 
that  they  do  the  office  of  the  subclavian,  carotid, 
external  and  internal  iliac  arteries,  when  these  vessel 
are  tied,  and  upon  this  fact  is  founded  the  success  of 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  operations  in  modern  sur- 
gery.—(See  Aneurism.)    Even  the  aorta  itself  may 
perfectly  obstructed,  the  circulation  go  on,  and  eve 
part  be' fully  supplied  with  blood.— (See  Aorta.) 
dogs,  the  abdominal  aorta  has  been  tied,  without 
circulation  in  the  hinder  extremities  being  8top_ 
(see  the  Experiments  of  Sir  A.  Cooper  in  Med.  Chi 
Trans,  vol.  2,  p.  258) ;    and  the  operation  performed 
few  years  ago,  in  Guy'.s  Hospital,  tends  to  prove  thi 
the  same  thing  is  possible  in  the  human  subject. — (S 
Aorta.)    From  the  observations  of  the  same  disti; 
guished  surgeon,  it  appears,  that  the  arteries  whii 
lorm  the  new  circulation  in  a  limb,  after  the  obliteri 
tion  of  the  principal  artery,  are  not  only  enlarged  bi 
tortuous.    Any  great  increase,  however,  in  the  diami 
ter  of  theanastonmsing  vessels  is  but  slowly  produc 
for  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  injected  a  limb  several  weel 
after  the  operation  for  popliteal  aneurism,  without " 
ing  able  to  torce  the  injection  through  communicatii 
vessels  into  the  parts  below.    The  limb  must  have  at 
iive  exercise  before  the  vessels  enlarge  much.    On 
account   of  the  arteries  not  very  readily  enlarging, 
the  limbs  of  persons  who  have  undergone  the  opera- 
tion for  aneurism  are  for  a  considerable  lime  weak  " 
than  natural.    They  feel  the  influence  of  cold  mo; 
and  are  more  disposed  to  ulcerate  from  slight  causi 
Hence,  the  utility  of  covering  them  with  flannel 
fleecy  hosiery.    Hence  the  rashness  of  applying  col 
washes,    bandages,    &c.— (See   vol.    cif.  p.   319, 
sea.) 

In  another  place,  the  same  gentleman  lias  publishe 
an  interesting  description  of  the  anastomoses  off" 
arteries  of  the  groin.  "  Hypothesis  (says  he)  would  lea 
to  a  belief,  that  anastomosing  vessels  would  be  numii 
rous  in  proportion  to  the  time  which  had  elapsed  froa 
the  operation  ;  but  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  fact ;  fo| 
at  first,  many  vessels  convey  the  blood,  originally  coi 
ducted  by  the  principal  artery.  But,  gradually,  tli 
number  of  these  channels  becomes  diminished,  an^ 
after  a  length  of  time,  a  few  vessels,  conveniently  situ 
ated  for  the  new  circulation,  become  so  much  enlarged 
as  to  be  capable  of  conveying  an  equal  portion  of  blc 
to  that  which  passed  through  the  original  trunk." 

The  experience  of  Sir  A.  Cooper  also  lends  to  cor 
firm  the  important  fact,  tliat  "it is  desirable  in  femor 
aneurism,  if  not,  indeed,  in  all  others,  lo  perform  tl 
operation  In  an  early  .state  of  the  disease,"  as  the  pa 
lienl  then  recovers  the  use  of  the  limb  much  mor 
quickly  than  when  the  tumour  has  been  suffered 
attain  a  large  size.— (See  Med.  Chir,  Trans,  vol.  4,  j 
425.  et.  srq) 

INTERRUPTED  SUTURE.    See  StUures. 

INTESTINES  WOUNDED.    See  Wounds  of  th 
Abdomen. 

INTROSUSCEPTION,  or  Intussusception.    Calk 
also  Volvulus.      A  disease,  produced  by  the  passir 
of  one  portion  of  an  intestine  into  another,  commonlj 
the  upper  into  the  lower  part. — {J.  Hunter.)    On  tht 
subject,  Mr.  Langstaff  l]as  published  an  interesting  paj 
per,  in  the  Edin.  Surg.  Journal,  JVo.  XI.;   which  | 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  freely  quoting.    He  remarks 
that  the  small  intestines  of  children  are  so  often  «f5^ 
fected  with  introsusception,  in  a  slight  degree,  thai 
most  practitioners  must  have  had  opportunities  of  ob-J 
.servingthe  form  of  the  complaint.  The  greatest  parlor 
ihreehundredchildren.whodiedeitherof  worms,  or  du 
ring  dentition,  atthe  HApital  de  la  Saltpetriere,  and  came 
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jnder  the  examination  of  M.  Louis,  had  two,  three, 
•>ur,and  even  more  volviili,  without  any  inflammation 
If  tlio  parts,  or  any  circumstances  leading  to  a  suspicion 
•^at  these  affections  had  been  injurious  during  hfe. 
''These  cases  (says  M.  Louis)  seem  to  prove  tliat  in- 
;vosusceplion  may  be  formed  and  destroyed  ai^ain  l)y 
the  mere  action  of  the  intestiiies."— (J»f^/K.  de  VJicad. 
it  Chirurg.  4to.  t.  4,  p.  222.)  This  opinion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  authority  of  Dr.  Baiilie  {Morbid  Ana- 
tomy, 2d  edit.  p.  162),  wUn  observes  that  "in  opening 
bodies,  particularly  of  infants,  an  intussusception  is  not 
infrequently  found,  which  had  been  attended  with  no 
uiiscliief ;  the  parts  appear  perfectly  free  frtnn  inflam- 
mation, and  tliey  would  probably  have  been  easily 
disentangled  from  each  other  by  their  natural  peristaltic 
motion."  A  rare  example  is  on  record,  where  the  dis- 
placement existed  at  birth. — {Beireil,  De  lutcstinis  sc 
intus  suscipientibus,  Src.  Helmst.  1769.) 

The  disease,  as  Mr.  Laugstafl^  remarlis,  assumps  a 
more  dangerous,  and  indeed,  generally,  a  fatal  form, 
when  it  occurs  at  the  termination  of  the  small  intes- 
tines in  the  coecuni.  A  contracted  state  of  the  part  to 
be  introsuscepted,  and  a  dilatation  of  that  portion  of 
the  canal  into  which  this  part  must  pass,  are  essential 
conditions  to  the  formation  of  a  volvulus;  and  they 
exist  nowiiere  so  completely  as  in  this  situation.  'I'he 
extent  to  which  the  affection  here  proceeds  would  aji- 
pear  almost  incredible,  if  it  were  not  proved  by  well 
authenticated  facts.  A  person  who  considered  the 
natural  situation  and  connexion  of  the  parts,  would 
of  course  require  the  strongest  evidence  before  he 
would  believe  that  the  ileum,  coecmn,  ascending  and 
transverse  portions  of  the  colon,  may  descend  into  the 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  latter  intestine;  nay,  more,  that 
they  may  pass  through  the  rectum,  and  be  protruded 
in  the  form  of  a  procidentia  ani.  Such  cases,  however, 
are  recorded.— (See  Lettsom's  Case  in  Phil.  Trans, 
vol.  76,  and  Langstaff,  in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour- 
nal, J^o.  XL) 

This  gentleman  next  relates  the  case  of  a  child  three 
months  old,  the  body  of  which  he  inspected  after 
death,  and  found  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  preceding 
account.  The  example  was  particular  in  there  b(^ing. 
In  addition  to  an  extensive  inirosusception  in  the  usual 
way,  a  smaller  invagination  in  Jhe  op|)osite  direction, 
like  what  probably  occurred  in  the  case  related  by  Mr. 
Spry.— (Med.  and  Physical  Journal,  JVo.  XL)  Sir  E. 
Home  mentions  a  retrograde  introsusception,  in  which 
a  worm  was  found  coiled  up  round  the  introtiuscepted 
part.  The  disease  took  place  in  a  boy  who  had  swal- 
Jowed  arsenic. — (See  Trans.,  for  the  Linprovement  vf 
Med.  and  Ckir.  Knowledge,  vol.  I) 

If  the  following  mode  of  accounting  for  introsuscep- 
tion be  just,  it  will  most  frequently  happen  dovvn- 
tvards,  although  there  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not 
•alte  place  in  a  contrary  direction  ;  in  which  case,  tiie 
chance  of  a  cure  will  be  increased  by  the  natural  ac- 
tions of  the  intestinal  canal  tending  to  replace  the 
intestine  ;  and  probably  from  this  circumstance  it  may 
oftener  occur  than  commonly  appears. 

When  the  introsusception  is  downwards,  it  may  be 
called  progressive,  and  when  it  happens  upwards,  re- 
trograde. The  manner  in  which  it  may  take  place  is, 
by  one  portion  of  a  loose  intestine  beiJig  contracted, 
and  the  part  immediately  below  relaxed  and  dilated  ; 
under  which  circumstances,  it  might  veiy  readily  liap- 
pen  by  the  contracted  portion  slipping  a  little  way  into 
that  which  is  dilated,  not  from  any  action  in  either 
portion  of  intestine,  but  from  some  additional  weight 
in  the  gut  above.  How  far  the  peristaltic  motion,  by 
pushing  the  contents  on  to  the  contracted  parts,  miglit 
force  these  into  the  relaxed,  Mr.  Himter  could  not  de- 
termine, but  he  was  inclined  to  suppose  that  it  did  not 
have  this  effect. 

By  this  mode  of  accounting  for  an  accidental  inf.ro- 
Busception,  it  may  take  place  either  upwards  or  down- 
wards ;  but  if  a  continuance  or  an  increase  of  it  arises 
from  the  action  of  the  intestines,  it  must  he  when  it  is 
downwards,  as  we  actually  find  to  be  the  case;  yet 
this  does  not  explain  those  in  which  a  con.siderable 
portion  of  intestine  afipears  to  have  been  carried  into 
the  put  below :  to  understand  these,  we  must  consider 
the  different  parts  which  form  the  introsusception  [t 
Is  made  up  of  three  folds  of  intestine;  the  inner,  which 
passes  down,  and,  bfing  reflected  upwards,  forms  the 
second  or  inverted  position,  which,  being  reflected 
down  again,  makes  the  third  or  containing  purt,  that 


is,  the  outermost,  which  is  always  in  the  natural  posi- 
tion.—(y.  Hunter.) 

The  outward  fold  is  the  only  one  whicli  is  active, 
the  inverted  portion  being  perfectly  passive,  and 
squeezed  down  by  the  other,  which  inverts  more  of  it- 
self, so  that  the  angle  of  inversion  in  this  case  is  ai- 
waysat  the  angle  of  rt  flection  of  the  outer  into  the 
middle  portion  or  inverted  one,  while  the  innermost  ig 
drawn  in.  Fron)  this  we  can  readily  see  how  an  in 
trosuscepiion,  once  begun,  may  have  any  length  of  gu», 
drawn  into  it. 

'J'he  external  portion,  acting  upon  the  other  folds  in 
the  same  way  as  upon  any  extraneous  matter,  will  by 
its  peristaltic  motion  uri;e  them  farther;  and,  if  any 
extraneous  substance  is  detained  in  the  cavity  of  the 
intier  portion,  that  pan  will  become  a  fixed  point  for 
the  outer  or  containing  intestine  to  act  upon.  Thus  it 
will  be  squeezed  on,  till  at  last  the  mesentery  prevent 
ing  more  of  the  iiioermost  pait  fnmi  being  drawn  in, 
will  act  as  a  kind  of  stay,  yet  without  entirely  hinder- 
ing the  inverted  outer  (old  from  going  still  farther.  For 
it  being  the  middle  fold  that  is  acted  upon  by  theouter, 
and  this  iiciioii  cominuing  after  the  inner  portion  he- 
comes  fixed,  the  gut  is  thrown  into  folds  upon  itself; 
so  that  a  foot  in  length  of  intestine  shall  form  an  intro- 
susception not  more  than  three  inches  long. 

The  outer  portion  of  intestine  is  alone  active  in  aug- 
menting the  disease  when  once  begun ;  but  if  the  inner 
one  were  capable  of  equal  action  in  its  natural  di- 
rection, the  effect  would  be  the  same,  that  of  endea- 
vouring to  invert  itself,  as  in  a  prolapsus  ani ;  the  outer 
and  iimer  portions,  by  their  action,  would  ler.d  to 
draw  in  more  of  the  gut,  while  the  intermediate  part 
only  would,  hy  its  action,  have  a  contrary  tendency. 

'J'he  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  caruiot  assist 
in  either  forming. or  continuing  this  disease,  as  it  must 
compress  equally  both  above  and  below,  although  it  is 
capsible  of  producing  the  prolapsus  ani. 

When  an  introsusception  begins  at  the  valve  of  the 
colon,  and  inverts  that  intestine,  we  find  the  ileum  is 
not  at  all  affected;  which  proves  tliat  the  niesentery, 
by  acting  as  a  stay,  prevents  its  inversion.— (./.  Hun- 
ter.) 

From  the  natural  attachment  of  the  mesentery  to  the 
intestines,  one  would,  at  tlie  first  view  of  the  subject, 
conceive  it  impossible  for  any  (me  portion  of  gut  to  get 
far  within  another  ;  as  the  greater  extent  of  mesentery 
that  is  carried  in  along  with  it,  would  render  its  farther 
entrance  more  and  more  difficult,  and  we  should  ex- 
pect this  difficulty  to  be  greater  in  the  large  intesiinea 
than  in  the  small,  as  being  more  closely  confined  to 
their  situation  ;  yet  one  of  the  largest  introsuscepiions 
of  any  kiHiwn  was  in  the  colon,  as  related  hv  Mr. 
Whately.— (f'jVZc  PhiL  Trans,  vol.  76,  p.  305.) 

The  introsusception  appeared  to  have  begun  at  the 
insertiim  of  the  ileum  into  the  colon,  and  to  have  car 
ried  in  the  cceciim  with  its  appendix.  The  ileum 
passed  on  into  the  colon,  till  the  whole  of  the  ascending 
colon,  the  transverse  arch,  and  descending  colon  were 
carried  into  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  rectum.  The 
vlave  of  the  colon  being  the  leading  part,  it  at  last  got 
as  low  as  the  anus ;  and  when  the  person  went  to 
stool  he  only  emptied  the  ileum  ;  for  one-half  of  the 
large  intestines  being  filled  up  by  the  other,  the  ileum 
alone,  which  passed  through  the  centre,  discharged  its 
coittents. — (J.  Hunter.) 

'J'wo  questions  of  consi«Ierable  importance  present 
themselves  to  the  mind  in  considerins  this  subject; 
whether  there  are  any  symptoms,  by  which  the  exist- 
ence of  the  affection  can  be  ascertained  during  lii'el 
and  whether  we  possess  any  means  of  relieving  it, 
supposing  that  its  existence  could  be  discovered  ?  Tlw 
symptoms  attending  an  introsusception,  are  common 
to  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  hernia,  and  ob- 
struction of  the  catial,  from  whatever  cause,  and  a 
volvulus  is  the  least  frequent  cause  of  such  syinptoma. 
In  the  case  published  by  the  above  gentleman,  and  in 
those  related  hy  Mr.  Hunter  and  Mr.  Spry,  the  seat  of 
the  disease  was  clearly  denoted  by  a  hard  tumour  on 
the  left  side  of  the  abdomen.  This  circumstance,  to- 
gether with  the  impossibility  of  throwing  tip  •*'<"'* 
than  a  very  small  quantity  of  fluid  in  clysters  (Hrt'in, 
.Spry,  I.angstnff),  and  the  presence  of  the  oi;  jer  Byiiip- 
toms,  would  lead  ns  to  suspect  the  nature  of  '  he  disor 
der.  If  the  Invaginated  portimi  descended  no  low  as 
to  protrude  through  the  anus,  and  we  could  nHceilain 
that  it  was  not  an  inversion  of  the  gut,  the  case  miglil 
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lie  considered  as  clear,  and  Ave  should  bare  no  hesita- 
tion in  delivering  a  pingnosis,  which,  by  preparing  the 
friends  for  the  fata!  terininationj  would  exonerate  us 
from  all  blame  on  its  occurrence. — {Langstaff.) 

Mr.  Bullin,  of  Fleet-market,  lately  attended  a  man 
who  died  of  an  introsusception  of  tiie  ileum  and  cce- 
cum  into  the  colon,  in  which  latter  bowel  there  was  a 
very  close  slricture  by  which  the  farther  descent  of  the 
other  intestines  liad  been  imjwded.  The  chief  symp- 
toms were  suppression  of  stools  and  violent  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  quite  unattended  with  vomiting,  and  at  first 
without  any  remarliuble  change  in  the  pulse.  The 
preparation  which  is  in  Mr.  Bullin's  possession,  is  in- 
teresting. It  is  to  be  presumed  that,  in  this  example, 
the  disease  and  stricture  of  the  colon  had  bofai  the  ori- 
ginal complaint. 

hi  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  bleeding,  to  les- 
sen the  inflammation  that  might  be  brought  on,  and 
quicksilver,  to  remove  tiie  cause,  have  been  recom- 
mended. 

Quicksilver  would  have  little  effect  either  in  one 
way  or  the  other,  if  the  introsusception  were  down- 
wards; for  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  it  would  easily 
make  its  way  through  the  innermost  contained  gut, 
and  if  it  should  be  stopped  in  its  passage,  it  would,  by 
increasing  its  size,  become  a  cause  (as  before  observed) 
of  assisting  the  disease.  In  cases  of  the  retrograde 
kind,  quicksilver,  assisted  by  the  peristaltic  moticn, 
might  be  expected  to  press  the  introsusception  back  ; 
but  even  under  such  circumstances  it  might  get  be- 
tween the  containing  and  inverted  gut  into  the  angle 
of  reflection,  and,  by  pushing  it  farther  on,  increase 
the  disease  it  is  intended  to  cure. — (J.  Hunter.) 

Every  thing  that  can  increase  the  action  of  the  intes- 
tine downwards,  is  to  be  particularly  avoided,  as  tend- 
ing to  increase  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  outer  con- 
taining gut,  and  thus  to  continue  the  disease.  Medi- 
cines can  never  come  into  contact  with  the  outer  fold, 
and,  iKiving  passed  the  inner,  can  only  act  on  llie 
outer  farther  down,  and  therefore  cannot  immediately 
affect  that  portion  of  the  outer  wJiich  contains  tlie  in- 
trosusception;  but  we  must  suppose  that  whatever 
affects  or  conies  into  contact  with  the  larger  portion  of 
the  canal,  so  as  to  throw  it  into  action,  will  also  affect 
by  sympathy  any  part  that  may  escape  such  applica- 
tion. Mr.  Hunter  therefore  recommends  emetic?,  with 
the  view  of  inverting  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  con- 
taining gut,  which  will  have  a  tendency  to  bring  the 
inteGtines  into  their  natural  situation. 

If  this  practice  should  not  succeed,  it  might  be  pro- 
per to  consider  it  as  a  retrograde  introsusception,  and 
by  administering  purges,  endeavour  to  increase  the  pe- 
ristaltic motion  downwards.— (.7.  Hunter.) 

I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  liangstatf,  that  it  is  to  be 
regretted  Hunter's  name  should  be  affixed  to  the  fore- 
going proposal,  or  that  it  is  an  absurd  one;  for  purga- 
tives and  emetics  were  only  recommended  to  increase 
the  peristaltic  action,  the  former  downwards,  the  latter 
upwards,  according  as  the  supposed  nature  of  the  case 
might  require,  and  this  etlect  they  certainly  would 
have,  notwithstanding  vomiitng  is  an  early  and  con- 
stant symptom  of  the  disease,  and  an  insuperable  con- 
ptipaiion  an  equally  invariable  attendant.  The  me- 
thod, I  allow,  however,  is  not  very  hopeful,  and  may 
sometimes  be  frustrated  by  the  formation  of  adhesions. 
According  to  Mr.  Langstaff,  the  Recherches  Histori- 
ques  sur  la  Qastrotomiedans  le  Cos  die  Volmilus,  par 
M  Hevin,  contain  many  interesting  facts,  and  a  great 
deal  of  sound  reasoning.  There  we  find  a  very  ample 
discussion  of  the  question  concerning  the  propriety  of 
opening  the  abdomen,  in  order  to  disentangle  the  intro- 
suscepted  intestine;  a  proposal  which  M.  Hevin  very 
properly  condemns. 

If  the  equivocal  and  uncertain  nature  of  the  symp- 
toms of  volvulus  were  not  sufficient  to  deter  us  from 
undertaking  an  operation,  which,  under  the  most  fa- 
vourable circumstarices,  could  not  fail  to  be  extremely 
difficult,  and  imminently  hazardous  to  the  patient,  the 
state  of  the  invaginated  parts  would  entirely  batiish  all 
thoughts  of  such  an  imprudent  attempt;  tor  the  dif- 
ferent folds  of  the  intestine  often  become  agglutinated 
to  each  other,  so  that  they  can  hardly  be  withdrawn 
after  death  (Simpson,  Edinli.  Med.  Essays,  vol.  G, 
Hevin^sith  Obs. ;  Malcolm,  Physical  and  Lit.  Essays, 
«<;/.  2,  p.  3fiO ;  Hunter,  Mr.d.  and  Chir.  Trans.;  and 
Soemmering  in  Transl.  nf  Baillie's  Morb.  ^nat) ;  nay, 
the  stricture  on  the  mtrususcepteJ  part  may  cause  it  to 


inflame,  and  even  mortify. — {.Soemmering.) 
clear,  that  in  this  state  of  parts,  the  operation  of 
gastrotomy  would  be  totally  inadmissible,  even  if  t|M 
symptoms  could  clearly  indicate  the  nature  of  i^H 
case,  and  the  affected  part  could  be  easily  reached  ^H 
examined.  ^^ 

'J'he  forcible  injection  of  glysters  was  found  useless 
by  Dr.  Monro,  and  the  agglutination  of  the  parts  must 
produce  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  bowels  being 
pushed  back  by  this  means.  Some  have  proposed  tiie 
employment  of  along  bougie,  or  a  piece  of  whalebone, 
to  push  back  the  intestine ;  and  this  proposal  may  be 
adopted  vvlien  we  are  furnished  with  an  instrument 
adapted  to  follow  the  windings  of  the  large  intestine  to 
its  origin  in  the  right  ileum,  without  any  risk  of  perfo- 
rating the  gut  in  its  course. — [Langstaff.) 

It  nmst  be  confessed,  that  both  surgery  and  medicitie 
are  almost  totally  unavailing  in  tiie  present  disease. 
Yet  here,  as  in  many  other  instance.?,  the  resources  of 
nature  are  exhibited  in  a  most  wonderful  and  astonish- 
ing manner,  while  those  of  art  completely  fail.  The 
invaginated  portion  of  intestine  sometimes  sloughs, 
and  is  discharged  j)er  anum,  while  the  agglutination 
of  the  parts  preserves  the  coi.ninuity  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  The  annals  of  medicine  furnish  numerous  in- 
stances, in  which  long  pieces  of  gut  have  been  dis- 
charged in  this  manner,  and  the  patient  has  recovered 
Hence,  some  hope  may  be  allowed  under  the  most  un 
promising  circumstances.  In  a  case  related  in  Dun- 
can's Commentaries,  eighteen  inches  of  small  intestine 
were  voided /jcr  a7utm ;  vol.9,  p.  278.  Three  similar 
instances  occur  141  M.  Hevin's  Memoir;  twenty-three 
inches  of  colon  came  away  in  one  of  these,  and  twen 
ty-eight  of  small  intestines  in  another.  Other  cases 
occur  in  the  Physical  and  Literary  Essays,  vol.  ii,  p. 
301 :  in  Duncan's  Annals,  vol.  6,  p.  298;  in  the  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  2,  wiieie  Dr.  Baillie  slates  that  a 
yard  of  intestine  was  voided.  The  patients  did  not, 
liowever,  ultimately  survive  in  every  one  of  these  in- 
stances.— {Langstaff,  in  Edinb.  Jtted.  and  Surgical 
Journal.)  A  very  interesting  case,  in  which  a  reco- 
very was  effected  on  this  principle,  and  in  which  from 
15  to  18  inches  of  the  ileum  were  discharged  from  the 
anus,  was  recorded  by  Mr.  Bush  last  year  (1823),  in 
the  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ. 

Langenbeck  has  recorded  an  instance,  in  which  a 
prolapsus  of  the  large  intestines  protruded  half  an  ell 
out  of  the  anus.  The  disease  had  lasted  thirty  weeks. 
Langenbeck  made  an  incision  into,  or  rather  through, 
the  protruded  inverted  bowel,  immediately  below  llie 
sphincter  ani.  He  first  divided  the  inner  vascular 
coat,  then  the  muscular,  and  lastly  the  outer  coat,  wilh_ 
great  caution.  He  now  discovered,  within  the  ""^ 
truded  inverted  bowel  which  he  liad  opened,  anotl 
part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  which  was  not  yet 
verted.  He  remarked  upon  it  the  appendices  epiploic 
and  the  white  shining  peritonteal  coat.  This  last 
tion  would  also  have  become  inverted,  had  the  disea 
continued.  He  next  reduced  the  latter  iininvert 
part,  and  afterward  succeeded  in  replacing  the  rest 
the  protrusion  ;  which  did  not  fall  down  agaifi  whfl 
(he  boy  had  stools.  No  bad  ^ynkptoms  inmiediate 
followed  ;  but  the  lad  being  very  weak,  survived  on 
eight  days.— (See  BibL.fiir  die  Chir.  b.3,p.  75G.  Ge 
1811.) 

H6vin  in  Mini,  de  VJicad.  de  Chir.  vol.  4,  Ato.  Hu 
tcr  in  Trans,  for  the  Improvement  of  Medical 
Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  1,  p.  103,  et  seg.  UEncyclopi^ 
die  Methodique,  partie  Chir.  art.  Gastrotnmic.  Jl.  Va- 
ter,  De  Invagination?  Intestinorum.  {Haller,  Disp. 
Anat.  1, 481.)  C.  H.  Velse,  De  Miituo  Intestinorun 
Ingressu,  <$-c.  Lugd.  1742.  {Haller,  Disp.  ./9nat. 
97.)  J.  C.  Letlsom,  The  History  of  an  Extraordina%^ 
Intussuscrption,  with  an  account  of  the  dissection 
Mr.  T.  WhaUly,  4to.  Land.  1786.  Baillie's  Series . 
Engravings,  p.  4,  pi.  6.  Langstaff,  in  the  Edinb. 
and  Sur^ical.Tournal,  J^o.  XI. 

INVERSION  OF  THE  UTERUS.— (See  Uttnu^ 
Inversion  of.) 

IODINE.  The  following  are  tlie  formul®  recom- 
mended by  Brera  :— 1.  Tincture  of  iodine  made  by 
dissolving  48  grains  of  pure  iodine  in  an  ounce  of  al- 
cohol. The  dose  for  adults  is  from  5  to  20  drops  three 
times  a  day.  The  tincture  is  subject  to  decoinposil:on, 
and  should  therefore  be  used  fresh.  Dr.  Manson'a 
tincture  contains  one  drachm  of  iodine  in  5  iiss.  of 
rectified  spirit.    Of  tXm  he  commonly  prescribes  30 
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Blinimus  thrice  a  day.  Mr.  Buchanan  puts  3j.  of 
iodine  to  5  iij.  of  rectified  spirit,  and  prefers  the  exter- 
nal totlie  internal  use  of  the  medicine,  as  more  effica- 
cious and  less  likely  to  create  nausea  and  other  un- 
pleasant symptoms.  He  ha-solten  observed,  that  when 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  and  great  itching  fol- 
lowed the  external  application  of  the  tincture,  trie 
parts  received  more  benefit  than  when  the  cuticle  re- 
tained its  natural  appearance.— (Om  Diseased  Joints, 
p.  8G.)  2.  PiLls  of  iodine,  niadc  by  forming  one  grqin 
of  iodine  into  two  pills,  with  elder-rob  and  liquorice 
root ;  one  to  be  taken  every  morning  and  evening.  3. 
Iodine  oiiitMent,  made  by  mixing  a  drachm  of  pure 
iodine  with  an  ounce  <»f  lard,  or  half  a  drachm  of  hy- 
driodate  of  potass  with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  lard  ; 
of  the  former  about  a  scruple,  of  the  latter  a  bit  about 
as  large  as  a  filbert,  maybe  rubbed  on  the  paitto 
which  it  is  intended  to  be  applied  Dr.  Manson's  oint- 
ment has  3  ss.  of  the  hydriodate  to  an  ounce  of  lard. 
4.  Solution  of  hydriodate  of  potass,  formed  by  dis- 
solving 36  grs.  of  the  hydriodate  in  an  ounce  of  distilled 
water :  it  is  given  in  the  same  dose  as  the  tincture.  5. 
Solution  of  the  iodurcitcd  hydriodate  of  potass,  made 
by  dissolving  3(>  grs.  of  the  hydriodate  and  10  grs.  of 
pure  iodine  in  10  drachms  of  water.  Tlie  dose,  in  the 
beginning  of  its  use,  should  not  be  more  than  5  or  G 
drops  three  times  a  diiy. 

From  Dr.  Keller's  statement,  in  the  Revue  M^d.  for 
June,  1823,  it  appears,  that  the  ointment  is  made 
stronger  in  France  than  that  mentioned  by  Brera,  two 
drachms  of  the  hydriodate  being  mixed  with  an  ounce 
of  fat. 

In  administering  iodine,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
eombine  it  with  substances  calculated  to  decompose  it, 
and  only  to  let  the  patient  take  it  when  the  stomach  is 
empty.  The  liquid  preparations  are  generally  given 
by  Dr.  Coindet  in  syrup  and  water.  Wlien  ill  effects 
arise  from  its  too  violent  operation,  such  as  pains  in  the 
stomach,  chest,  bowels,  defective  vision,  loss  of  sleep, 
palpitations,  tremours,  convulsions,  &c.,  or  even  in- 
conveniences of  a  less  dangerous  kind,  the  medicine 
should  be  immediately  discontinued.  A  strict  legimen, 
eopious  nmcilaginous  drinks,  the  tepid  batli,  and  some- 
times bleeding,  are  necessary.  It  is  hardly  necessaiy 
to  observe,  that  the  use  of  iodine  requires  a  great  deal 
of  caution,  as  several  cases  have  happened  in  which 
the  patients  were  poisoned  with  it. — (See  Ed.  Med. 
Joum.  vol.  23,  p.  225,  Src.)  When  the  bronchocele, 
or  other  tumour,  is  also  in  too  great  a  state  of  irrita- 
tion from  the  medicine,  fomentations,  poultices,  and 
leeches  are  indicated. 

Iodine  has  obtained  considerable  reputation  for  its 
efficacy  in  bronchocele,  scrofula,  various  chronic  tu- 
mours, diseased  joints,  enlargements  of  the  breast, 
bursae  mucosa*,  testicle,  fee— (See  Brer  a' s  Saggio 
Clinico  svW  lodio,  e  sulle  differenti  sue  conibinazioni, 
Padua,  1822;  .7.  R.  Cunidet.  on  the  Effects  of  Iodine, 
in  Bronchocele  and  Scrofula;  a  Translation  of  his 
three  Memoirs,  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Johnson,  Lond.  1821. 
Magendie^s  Formulary,  cd.  2,  I.ond.  1824.  Medical 
Researches  on  the  Eff'ccts  of  Iodine  in  Bronchocele, 
Paralysis,  Chorea,  Scrofula,  Fistula  Lachrymalis, 
Deafness,  Dysphagia,  White  Swelling,  and  Distor- 
tions of  the  Spine,  by  ./Ilex.  Mnnson,  8vo,  Lond.  1825. 
jin  Essay  on  a  JVew  Mode  of  Treatment  for  Diseased 
Joints,  Src.  by  Thomas  Btichanan,  Suo,  Lond.  1828.) 

IRIS,  PROLAPSUS  OF.  A  small  inmour,  formed 
by  the  protrusion  of  a  portion  of  the  iris  through  an 
0|»ening  in  the  cornea.  It  is  sometimes  uamed  sta- 
phyloma of  the  iris. 

The  causes  of  this  complaint  are  such  wounds  and 
ulcers  of  the  cornea  as  make  an  opening  of  a  certain 
extent  into  the  anterior  chamlwr  of  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour, and  such  violent  contusions  of  the  eveball  as 
occasion  a  rupture  of  the  cornea.  If  the  edges  of  a 
wound  in  this  situation,  whether  accidental,  made  for 
the  purpose  of  extracting  the  cataract,  or  evacuating 
the  matter  of  hypopyum,  be  not  brought  immediately 
afterward  into  reciprocal  contact,  or  continue  not 
stifficiently  agclutinaied  together  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  aqueniiB  himiour  from  the  anterior  chamber, 
regularly  as  this  fluid  is  repniduced  ;  the  iris,  drawn  by 
its  continual  flux  towards  the  rornen,  glides  between 
the  lips  of  the  wound,  becomes  elongated,  and  a  por- 
tion of  it  gradually  protrudi'S  beyond  the  cornea,  in  the 
form  of  a  small  tumour.  The  Rame  thing  takes  place 
^whenever  the  eyeball  unfortunately  receives  a  blow, 
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I  or  is  too  mucn  compressed  by  bandages,  during  the  ex- 
■  istence  of  a  recent  wound  of  the  cornea.  Also,  if  the 
patient  should  be  atFecied,  in  this  circumstance,  with 
a  spasm  of  the  nmscles  of  the  eye,  with  violent  and 
repeated  vomiting,  or  with  strong  and  frequent  cough- 
ing, a  prolapsus  of  the  iris  may  be  caused.  When  an 
ulcer  of  the  cornea  penetrates  the  anterior  chamber, 
tiie  same  inconvenience  happens  more  frequently  than 
when  there  is  a  recent  wound  of  that  membrane ;  for 
the  solution  of  continuity  in  the  cornea,  arising  from 
an  ulcer,  is  attended  with  loss  of  substance,  and,  in  a 
membrane  so  tense  and  compact  as  this  is,  the  edges  of 
an  ulcer  do  not  admit  of  being  brought  into  mutual 
contact. 

In  purulent  and  scrofulous  ophthalmy,  where  a  mi- 
nute iilceraiion  of  the  cornea  often  occurs,  the  exten- 
sive implication  of  the  iris,  and  consequent  strabismus, 
.Mr.  R.  Welbank  conceives,  might  be  prevented  by  the 
early  application  of  belladonna;  and  "perhaps  (he 
adds),  where  tlie ulceration  is  remote  from  the  circum 
ference  of  the  cornea,  and  very  small,  the  iris  may  be 
kept  wholly  disengaged,  till  processes  of  reparation 
prevent  the  risk  of  protrusion."— (JV«fe  in  i<VjcA'.* 
Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  ed.  2,  p.  G.  11.) 

The  little  tumour  is  of  the  same  colour  as  the  iris, 
viz.  brown  or  grayish,  being  surrounded  at  its  base  by 
an  opaque  circle  of  the  cornea,  on  which  membrane 
tliere  is  an  ulcer,  or  a  wound  of  not  a  very  recent  de- 
scription. 

As  it  usually  happens  that  the  cornea  is  only  pene 
trated  at  one  part  of  its  circumference  by  a  woutid  or 
ulcer,  only  one  prolapsus  of  the  iris  is  commonly  met 
with  in  the  same  eye.  But  if  the  cornea  should  hap- 
pen to  be  wounded  or  ulcerated  at  several  distinct 
points,  the  iris  may  protrude  at  several  different  places 
of  the  same  eye,  forming  an  equal  number  of  small 
projecting  tumours  on  the  surface  of  the  cornea. 
Scarpa  has  seen  a  patient  who  had  three  very  distinct 
protrusions  of  the  iris  on  the  same  cornea,  in  conse 
quence  of  liiree  separate  ulcers  penetrating  the  anterior 
chamber,  one  in  the  upper  and  two  in  the  lov.er  seg 
ment  of  the  cornea. 

If,  says  Scarpa,  the  delicate  structure  of  the  iris,  the 
great  quantity  of  blood-vessels  which  enter  it,  and  the 
mimerous  nervous  filaments  which  proceed  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  it  as  a  common  centre,  be  considered,  the 
nature  and  severity  of  those  symptoms  may  be  readily 
accounted  for,  wiiich  are  wont  to  attend  this  disease, 
however  small  the  portion  of  the  iris  projecting  from 
the  cornea  may  be,  even  if  no  larger  than  a  fly's  head. 
The  hard  and  continual  frictions  to  which  this  delicate 
membrane  is  then  exposed,  in  consequence  of  *he  mo- 
tions of  the  eyelids,  together  with  the  access  of  air, 
tears,  and  gum  to  it,  are  causes  quite  adequate  to  the 
production  of  continual  irritation;  and^he  blood  which 
tends  to  the  point  of  the  greatest  irritation,  cannot  fail 
to  render  the  projecting  portion  of  the  iris  much  larger, 
almost  directly  after  its  protrusion,  than  it  was  at  the 
moment  of  its  first  passing  through  the  cornea.  Hence, 
it  soon  becomes  more  incarcerated  and  irritated.  In 
the  incipient  state  of  the  disease,  the  patient  complains 
of  a  pain  similar  to  what  would  arise  from  a  pin  pe- 
netrating the  eye;  next  he  begins  to  experience,  at  the 
same  time,  aii  oppressive  sensation  of  tightness  or 
constriction  over  the  whole  eyeball.  Inflammation  of 
the  conjunctiva  and  eyelids,  a  burning  effusion  of  tears, 
and  an  absolute  inability  to  c  idure  the  liglit,  succes- 
sively take  place.  As  the  protruded  portion  of  the  iris 
drags  after  it  all  the  rest  of  this  membrane,  the  pupil 
assumes  of  mechanical  necessity  an  oval  shape,  and 
deviates  from  the  centre  of  the  iris  towards  tiie  sf^al 
of  the  prolapsus.  The  intensity  of  the  pain,  produced 
by  the  inflamumtion,  and  other  symptoms,  do  net,  how- 
ever, always  continue  to  increase. 

Indeed,  fdd  protrusions  of  the  iiis  are  often  noticed, 
where,  aOer  the  disease  has  been  left  to  ilsi  "f,  the  pain 
and  inflatmnat ion  spontaneously  subside,  and  the  tu- 
mour becomes  nearly  insensible. 

In  the  early  stage,' some  direct  the  iris  to  be  replaced 
by  means  of  a  whalebone  probe;  and,  in  case  of  dif 
ficuKy,  a  dilaiatioii  of  the  wound  or  ulcer  of  the  cor- 
nea to  be  niiide  proportioned  to  the  exigency  of  the 
case,  as  is  done  f.»r  the  return  of  a  strangulaieil  i»te»> 
tiiial  hernia.  Others  only  recommend  slinnilaimg  m* 
jirolapsed  portion  of  the  iris,  with  the  view  of  nijiKli.g 
It  conlrnct  and  shrink  into  the  eye;  or  unddeniy  ex- 
posing the  eye  aflcclcd  to  a  very  vivid  hghl,  in  uw 
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belief  that,  as  the  pupil  then  forcibly  contracts,  the 
piece  of  tne  iris,  engaged  between  the  lips  of  the 
wound,  or  ulcer  of  llie  cornea,  will  rise  to  its  proper 
place.  However,  Scarpa  repreeenls  all  such  methods 
as  ahsolutely  useless,  and  even  dangerous.  Supposing 
it  were  possible,  by  such  ailenipts,  to  reduce  the  iris  to 
its  proper  sfituaiion  without  tearing  or  injuring  it,  still 
tJie  aqueous  humour  would  escape  again  tiirough  the 
wound  or  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  so  that  the  iris,  when 
replaced,  would  fall  down  the  moment  afterward,  and 
project  from  the  cornea  in  the  same  way  as  before  the 
operation.  Hence,  though  Scarpa  admits  that  the  pro- 
lapsus of  the  iris  is  a  serious  accident,  he  argues,  that 
as  surgery  has  no  means  of  suppressing  at  once,  or  at 
lea.si  of  suspending,  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  liumour 
through  a  wound,  much  less  through  an  ulcer  ef  the 
cornea,  when  either  exceeds  certain  limits,  the  pro- 
laiir<us  of  the  iris,  far  from  being  an  evil  in  such  unfa- 
vourable circunisiances,  is  rather  useful,  and,  perhaps, 
the  only  means  of  preventing  the  total  loss  of  the  organ 
of  sight;  for  the  fla[i  of  the  iris  insinuates  itself,  like  a 
plug,  between  the  edges  of  the  wound  or  ulcer  of  the 
cornea,  and  thus  completely  prevents  the  exit  of  the 
aqueous  humour. 

Here  I  ought  to  observe,  that  Scarpa's  unlimited 
condemnation  of  the  plan  of  ever  attempting  to  replace 
the  iris  is  contrary  to  the  advice  delivered  by  Beer,  as 
may  be.-'een  by  referring  to  the  article  Cataract,  where 
the  treatment  of  the  pjotrusion  of  the  iris  after  the 
operati(m  of  extraction  is  noiiced.  And  even  with 
res[iect  to  the  prolaiisus  of  the  iris  from  ulceration 
making  its  way  through  the  cornea.  Beer  distinctly 
stales,  that  a  recent  prolapsus  of  this  kind,  formed  in 
the  second  slill  exisiing  stage  of  ophthalmy,  may  not 
only  be  lessened  by  proper  treatment,  calculated  to 
produce  a  quick  cicatrization  of  the  ulcer,  but  the  iris 
may  he  again  completely  removed  from  the  cornea, 
without  iuiy  adhesion  to  the  edge  of  the  ulcer  taking 
place.— («.2,  p. 63.)  But  where  the  prolapsus  of  the 
iris  remains,  as  a  ( ousequence  of  previous  inflanmia- 
tion  of  the  eye.  Bier  confesses,  that  it  cainiot  be  cured 
wiiliout  a  partial  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea 
being  left,  and  a  dense  scar  on  the  latter  membrane  in 
the  situation  of  the  protruded  iris. — {yvl.  cit.  p. 66.) 

In  conforniiiy  to  }*cjirpa's  principles,  there  are  two 
principal  indications  in  the  treatment  of  the  recent 
proliipsus  of  the  iiis  Tiie  first  is,  to  diminish,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  the  exquisite  sensibility  in  the  pro- 
truded part  of  the  iris;  the  other  is  gradually  to  destroy 
the  projecting  portion  of  this  membrane,  to  such  a 
depth  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  little  tumour 
fioin  keeping  the  edyes  of  the  vvoimd  or  ulcer  of  the 
cornea  asunder,  and  retarding  cicatrization.  The  ad 
hesion,  however,  which  connects  the  iris  with  the 
inside  of  the  cornea,  must  not  be  destroyed. 

For  fulfilling  these  indications,  touching  the  portion 
of  the  iris  projecting  from  the  cornea  with  the  oxygen- 
ated nmriaie  of  antimony,  or  with  wiiat  is  more  ex- 
peditious and  convenient,  the  argentum  nitratum,  is 
rec<iiTmiended,  so  as  to  form  an  eschar  of  sufficient 
depth.  And  in  order  that  this  operation  may  be  ef- 
fected wiih  quickisess  and  precision,  it  is  necessary 
that  an  assistant,  standing  behind  the  patient's  head, 
should  support  the  upper  eyelid  with  Pei'ier's  elevator; 
and  thai  ihe  patient  should  keep  his  eye  steadily  fixed 
on  one  object. 

While  the  assistant  gently  raises  the  upper  eyelid, 
the  surgeon  nnist  depress  the  lower  one  with  the  index 
and  middle  fingers  of  liis  led  hand;  and,  with  the 
right,  he  is  to  be  ready  to  touch  the  little  prominence 
formed  by  Ihe  iris  with  the  argentum  nitralutn,  scraped 
to  a  point  like  a  pencil.  'I'his  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
centre  of  the  Utile  intnoiir,  until  an  eschar  of  suf- 
ficit'iit  depth  is  formed.  The  pain  which  the  patient 
experiences  at  this  moment  is  very  acute  ;  but  it  sub- 
Bide.M  as  sf)on  as  Ihe  eye  is  bathed  with  warm  milk. 
The  CMustic,  in  destroying  the  projecting  portion  of  the 
Iris,  destroys  the  principal  organ  of  sensibility,  by 
cnverin<;  ii  with  an  escharof  sufficient  depth  to  protect 
the  part  affected  fiorn  the  effect  of  the  friction  of  the 
eyelids,  and  from  coming  into  contact  with  the  air  and 
tears.  This  is  the  reason,  not  only  why  the  sense  of 
prickine  and  constriction  in  the  eye  abates  after  the 
a|)plication  of  the  caustic,  but  also  why  the  inflamma- 
tiou  of  the  conjunctiva  undergoes  a  considerable  di- 
minution. "«  well  as  the  burning  and  coploiis  effusion 
of  tea 


As  in  tlie  case  of  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  these  aiivM|| 
tages  only  last  while  the  eschar  remains  adherent  to  tjB 
little  tumour  formed  by  the  iris;  when  it  falls  off,  bbJ 
usually  does  two  or  three  days  alter  the  use  of  the 
caustic,  all  the  above-mentioned  symptoms  are  re- 
kindled, with  this  diflerence,  that  they  are  less  intense 
and  acute  than  they  were  previously,  and  the  tumour 
of  the  iris  is  not  so  prominent  as  it  was  before  the 
caustic  was  applied.  When  these  symptoms  make 
their  appearance,  the  surgeon  must  once  more  have 
recourse  to  the  argentum  nitratum,  with  the  precau- 
tions explained  above ;  and  he  is  to  employ  it  a  third, 
and  even  a  fourth  time,  as  occasion  may  require,  until 
the  prominent  portion  of  the  iris  is  sufficiently  reduced 
to  a  level  with  the  edges  of  the  wound  or  ulcer  of  the 
cornea,  and  no  obstacle  is  left  to  the  gratmlating  pro- 
cess and  complete  cicatrization. 

There  is  a  certain  period,  beyond  which  the  applica- 
tion of  caustic  to  the  protruded  iris  becomes  excee  ' 
ingly  dangerous,  though  at  fiiet  it  may  have  be 
highly  beneficial ;    beyond  which  the  eschar,  whii 
previously  soothed  the  pain,  exasperates  it,  and 
produces  the  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  in  almc 
as  vehement  a  degree  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  di. 
ease.    This  appears  to  Scarpa  to  be  the  case  whenevfl 
the  surgeon  conlirmes  to  employ  the  caustic,  after  tfi 
little  tumour  of  the  iris  has  been  destroyed  to  a  lev^ 
with  the  external  edges  of  the  wound  or  ulcer  of 
cornea,  and  the  application  begins  to  destroy  the  gr 
nnlations  just  as  they  are  originating.    Hence,  as  ( 
as  the  surgeon  perceives  that  the  part  of  the  iris  pr 
jecting  from  the  cornea  is  sufficiently  lowered,  andth| 
the  application  of  the  argentum  nitratum,  far  fro 
laying,  only  irritates  the  disease,  he  must  desist  entireij 
from   using  the  caustic,  and  be  content  with  intr 
ducing  between  the  eye  and  eyelids,  every  two  hour 
the  collyrium  zinci  sulphatis  with  the  mucilage 
quince  seeds.    Every  morning  and  evening,  Janin'8 
ophthalmic  ointment,  weakened  with  a  double  or  triple 
proportion  of  lard,  is  to  be  applied.    If  the  stimuli 
of  such  local  remedies  should  not  disturb  Ihe  work 
nature,  the  ulcergradually  diminishes,  and  heals  in  tt 
course  of  a  fortnight. 

The  adhesion  which  the  projecting  part  of  the  ir 
contracts  to  the  internal  margin  of  the  wound  or  ulc^ 
of  the  cornea  during  the  tteatinent,  continues 
same  after  the  perfection  of  the  external  cicatrix,  at 
of  course  during  the  rest  of  the  patient's  life.  Hene 
even  after  the  most  successful  treatment  of  the  pn 
lapsus  of  the  iris,  the  pupil  remains  a  little  inclined  t 
wards  the  place  of  the  scar  in  the  cornea,  and  of  i 
oval  figure.  The  change  in  the  situation  and  shape « 
the  pupil,  however,  causes  little  or  no  diminution 
the  patient's  faculty  of  discerning  distinctly  the  small 
est  objects,  and  is  much  less  detrimental  to  the  sigh 
than  one  inexperienced  in  these  matters  might  con 
ceive ;  provided  the  scar  on  the  cornea  be  not  too  ei 
tensive,  nor  situated  exactly  in  the  centre  of  this  men 
brane.  In  the  first  case,  the  sight  is  the  lessobstructc 
as  the  pupil,  which,  on  the  first  occurrence  of  the  pr 
lapsus,  was  narrow,  oblong,  and  drawn  considerabl| 
towards  the  wound  or  nicer,  gradually  enlarges,  ar 
forms  a  less  contracted  oval.  As  soon  as  the  wout 
is  completely  healed,  the  pupil  tends,  in  some  degr 
to  occupy  its  former  situation  in  the  centre  of  the  cor^ 
nea ;  a  fact  also  noticed  by  Richter. 

According  to  Scarpa,  the  recision  of  the  protru8io( 
with  scissors  can  only  be  practised  with  success  whe< 
the  iris  has  contracted  a  firm  adhesion  to  the  intern:' 
edge  of  the  wound  or  ulcer  of  the  cornea  ;  and  mor 
especially  in  that  ancient  prolapsusof  theiris,  in  whict 
the  projecting  portion  of  the  iris  has  become  with  tinii 
almost  insensible,  hard,  and  callous,  v.'ith  its  bs 
strangulated  between  the  edges  of  the  wound  or  ulce 
of  the  cornea,  and  besides  being  adherent  to  them,  hav- 
ing also  a  slender  pedicle.  Scarpa  indeed  has  seen 
an  incarcerated  one  fall  off  of  itself. 

In  such  circumstances,  the  recision  of  the  old  pro- 
lapsus of  the  iris  is  not  attended  with  the  least  dana;er; 
for,  afler  removing  with  a  stroke  of  the  scissors  that 
prominent  portion  of  the  iris  which  has  already  con- 
tracted internal  adhesions  to  the  ulcerated  margin  of 
the  cornea,  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  level  with  the  ex- 
ternal edges  of  the  ulcer,  there  is  no  hazard  of  renew- 
ing the  effusion  of  the  aqueous  hunsour,  or  giving  an 
opportunity  for  another  piece  of  the  iris  to  be  pro* 
truded.    One  or  two  applications  of  the  argentuia  nitra- 
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him  Buffice  afterward  for  the  prodiiciion  ol  granula- 
«ioii8  on  tlHi  ulcer  oCtlie  cornea,  and  tlie  (ornialion  of  a 
eicairix.  But  it  is  not  so  in  llie  irealnienl  of  tlie  recent 
prolapKUS  of  tiie  iris,  wiiich  has  no  adhesions  to  the 
Internal  ed[jesof  tlie  wound  or  ulcer  of  the  cornea. 

In  lour  subjects  iiffecied  wiili  recent  prolapsus  of  the 
Iris,  after  Scarpa  had  removed,  with  a  pair  of  convex- 
edaed  scissors,  a  portion  of  that  membrane  projecting 
beyond  the  cornea,  of  about  the  size  of  a  fiy's  liead, 
lie"  found,  on  theeiis^uing  day,  that  a  new  portion  of  the 
iris,  not  less  than  the  first,  had  made  iis  way  through 
the  ulctr  of  iJie  cornea,  and  that  the  pupil  was  very 
much  contracted,  and  drawn  considerably  farther  to- 
wards the  ulcer  of  the  cornea.  These  circumstances 
took  jilace  notwithstanding  the  wound  was  touched 
imiiiediaiely  afterward  with  the  argentum  nitratum. 
Hence  Scarpa  apprehends,  that  if  he  were  ever  to  di- 
vide such  a  little  tumour  again,  it  would  reappear,  and 
always  with  an  additional  protrusion  of  the  iris,  and  a 
farther  distortion  of  the  pupil.  The  advantage  of 
caustic  ill  the  recent  sensible  prolapsus  of  the  iris,  and 
tile  use  of  scissors  only  in  old  callous  cases,  agree  also 
with  the  directions  given  both  by  Beer  and  Mr.  Tra- 
vels.— U'l'lire  von  den  ^ugenkr.  b.  2, ;;.  68 ;  and  Synop- 
«•«,;».  280.) 

'I  he  e  is  a  particular  species  of  prolapsus,  much  less 
frequent,  indeed,  than  that  of  the  iris,  but  which  does 
occur,  and,  in  Scat  pa's  opinion,  is  very  improperly 
termed  by  modern  oculisti;,  ^^ piolapsus  of  the  tunic  of 
the  aqtifotm  kuinuur." — {Janiii,  Pellier,  Guirivy  Gleize, 
($-c.)  Neither  do  his  sentiments  upon  this  subject 
agree  with  those  of  Beer,  whose  explanation  of  the 
nature  of  the  case  is  noticed  in  tlie  article  Cataract. 
We  shall  there  see  that  it  is  a  case  which  he  terms 
ceraUnde,  and  which  he  thinks  arises  fioni  a  yielding 
of  the  inner  hiyersof  the  cornea,  in  consequence  of  the 
outer  ime^  not  having  united.  And  in  his  second  vol. 
p.  59,  he  has  given  a  de.^cripiion  of  the  same  kind  of 
disease  from  the  support  of  the  outer  layers  of  the 
cornea  being  dt  stroyed  by  ulceration.  This  is  a  point 
en  which  (lie  most  expeiienced  men  differ  so  much, 
that  it  it*  diflicult  to  reconcile  their  statements.  Dr. 
Vetch  seems  to  have  full  reliance  upon  the  accuracy 
of  the  accoonts  of  <i  protrusion  of  the  membrane  of 
the  aqueous  hntnour. — (Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  p.  54y  i^c.)  Mr.  Travels  inclines  to  Beer's  view 
of  the  subject,  and  details  reasons  for  doubling  that  the 
vesicle  is  a  distinct  texture:  "its  appearance  corres- 
ponds accurately  to  that  of  the  innermost  lamella  of  the 
con\ea."—(S2niopsis,^c.  p.  116.) 

It  is,  says  t?carpa,  a  transparent  vesicle,  filled  with 
an  aqueous  fluid,  and  composed  of  a  very  delicate 
membrane,  projecting  from  a  wound  or  ulcer  of  the 
cornea,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  iris  does  under 
similar  circumstances.  Scnr|ia  has  several  times  seen 
this  tran-parent  vesicle,  full  of  water,  elongating 
Itself  beyond  the  cornea,  shortly  alter  the  operation 
for  the  extraction  of  the  cataract,  and  sometimes  also 
in  consequence  of  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  especially  al- 
ter rescinding  a  prolapsed  portion  of  the  iris. 

The  generality  of  oculists  believe,  that  this  little 
transparent  inmoiir  consists  of  the  delicate,  elastic,  dia- 
phanous membrane  which  invests  the  inner  surface  of 
the  cornea,  and  is  described  byDescemetand  Demours. 
"  As  soon  as  the  membiane  lining  the  cornea  (they 
say)  is  exposed  by  the  wound  or  ulcer  of  the  latter, 
and  the  delicate  pellicle  can  no  longer  resist  the  impulse 
of  the  humouis  pressing  behind  it,  it  is  necessitated  to 
yield  gradually,  to  become  elongated,  and  to  project 
from  the  wound  or  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  exactly  in  the 
form  of  a  pellucid  vesicle."  But,  says  Scarpa,  how 
remote  this  theory  is  {tno)  the  truth  must  be  ma- 
nifest :  1.  The  deliciile  and  elastic  pellicle  described  by 
Desc«met  and  Demours,  is  not  separable  by  any  arti- 
fice from  the  inner  surface  of  the  cornea,  except  near 
%vhere  the  cornea  and  stierotica  unite.  Since  these 
protruded  vesicles  make  their  appearance  in  practice 
at  every  p<iint  of  the  cornea,  and  even  at  its  very  cen- 
tre, where  the  above  peilicle  is  ceriainly  neither  sepa- 
rable nor  distinct  from  the  compnci  texture  of  the  cor- 
nea, it  may  at  least  be  asseiied  thai  the  tunic  of  the 
aqueous  himnuir  d<  es  not  in  every  instance  constitute 
the  transparent  vesicle  in  question.  2.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  this  vesicular  fit-lhicid  prolapsus  Imp- 
pens  more  frequently  alter  the  extraction  of  the  cata- 
i'act  than  on  any  oilier  occasion.  In  this  case,  since 
(he  tunic  of  the  aqueous  humour  iiaii  certainly  been 
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divided  to  afford  an  exit  to  the  crystalline,  no  one  can 
be  of  opinion,  that  the  transparent  vesicle  vvhicJi  pro- 
trudes from  the  cornea  after  this  operation  ought  to  be 
attributed  to  the  distention  and  protrusion  of  the  tunic 
of  the  aqueous  humour.  3.  If,  in  cases  of  ulcers  o£ 
the  cornea,  the  transparent  vesicle  should  sometime* 
appear  after  the  recision  of  the  prolapsus  of  the  iri% 
it  is  obvious,  that  if  it  consisted  of  the  tunic  of  the 
aqueous  humour,  it  ought  invariably  to  appear  before 
the  prolapsus  of  the  iris.  4.  Should  the  surgeon  re- 
move the  protruded  vesicle  to  a  level  with  the  cornea 
by  a  stroke  of  the  scissors,  a  small  quantity  of  limpid 
water  is  seen  to  ooze  out,  at  the  moment  when  the  in- 
cision is  made,  without  any  part  of  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour escaping  from  the  anterior  chamber.  This  In- 
convenience would  be  inevitable  were  the  protruded  ve- 
sicle in  question  formed  by  the  delicate  elastic  pellicle, 
which  is  said  to  invest  the  inner  suiface  of  the  cornea. 
Besides,  the  little  transparent  tumour  disappears  when 
the  incision  is  made ;  but  often  another  one,  exactly 
similar  to  what  was  cut  oflf,  is  found  in  the  very  same 
place  the  following  day.  Had  the  little  transparent 
tumour  been  conif>osed  of  the  tunic  of  the  aqueous 
liumour,  elongated  out  of  the  wound  or  ulcer  of  the 
cornea,  it  could  not  at  all  events  have  been  reproduced 
at  tlie  same  part  of  the  cornea. 

It  is  clear  to  Scarpa,  that  the  pretended  prolapsus  of 
the  tunic  of  the  aqueous  humour  is,  strictly  speaking, 
only  a  forcible  protrusion  of  a  portion  of  the  vitreous 
humour,  which,  from  too  much  pressure  being  made 
on  the  eye,  either  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  or  after 
ward,  or  from  a  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  in- 
sinuates itself  between  the  edges  of  the  wound  after 
the  extraction  of  the  cataract,  and  projects  in  the  form 
of  a  transparent  vesicle.  The  same  thing  also  hap- 
pens after  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  whenever  the  aqueous 
humour  has  escaped,  and  a  portion  of  the  vitreous 
liumour  is  urged  by  forcible  pressure  towards  the  ulcer 
facing  the  pupil;  or  whenever  an  elongated  piece  of 
the  vitreous  humour,  after  the  recision  of  a  prolapsed 
portion  of  the  iris,  passes  by  a  shorter  route  tlian 
through  the  pupil,  between  the  lips  of  the  ulcer  of  the 
cornea.  At  length  we  understand  why  in  both  these 
instances  a  transparent  vesicle  forms,  even  after  the 
recision  of  the  tunic  of  the  aqueous  humour  or  ulcera- 
tion of  the  cornea;  and  why  it  very  often  reappears  in 
the  same  place,  though  it  has  been  cut  away  to  a  level 
with  the  cornea.  It  is  because  one  or  more  cells  of 
the  vitreous  humour,  constituting  the  transparent  vesi- 
cle, are  succeeded  after  their  removal  by  other  cells  of 
the  same  humour,  which  glide  between  the  lips  of  the 
wound  or  ulcer  of  the  cornea  into  the  same  situa- 
tion. 

The  treatment  of  this  species  of  prolapsus  consists 
in  removing  the  transparent  vesicle  projecting  from 
the  wound  or  ulcer,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  curved 
scissors  with  convex  edges,  and  bringing  the  edges  of 
the  wound  of  the  cornea  immediately  afterward  into 
perfect  apposition,  in  order  that  they  may  unite  to- 
getlier  as  exactly  as  possible.  But  when  there  is  an 
ulcer  of  the  cornea,  as  soon  as  the  vesicle  is  removed, 
the  sore  must  be  touched  with  the  argentum  nitratum, 
so  that  the  eschar  may  resist  any  new  prolapsus  of  tlie 
vitreous  humour,  and  at  the  same  time  dispose  the 
ulcer  of  the  cornea  to  granulate  and  heal. 

If,  in  some  particular  cases,  the  vesicle  should  not 
project  sufficiently  from  the  wound  or  ulcer  of  the  cor- 
nea to  be  included  in  the  scissors,  the  same  object  may 
be  accomplished  by  puncturing  the  tumour  with  a  lan- 
cet or  couching  needle;  for  when  the  limpid  fluid  which 
it  contains  is  discharged,  the  membrane  forming  it 
shrinks  within  the  edges  of  the  wound  or  ulcer  of  the 
cornea,  and  no  longer  hinders  the  union  of  the  former 
or  the  cicatrization  of  the  latter. 

Should  the  transparent  tumour  reappear  in  the  same 
situation  the  tlay  after  its  recision  or  puncture,  it  is 
right  to  repeat  one  of  these  operations,  and  to  adopt 
farther  measures  for  maintaining  the  edges  of  the 
wound  of  the  cornea  in  contact ;  or,  if  it  should  be  an 
ulcer,  the  eschar  must  be  made  to  adhere  more  deeply 
to  its  bottom  and  sides,  so  as  form  a  greater  obstacle  ta 
the  escape  of  the  vitreous  humour.  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  surgeon  must  take  all  possible  care  toob 
viate  such  causes  as  have  a  tendency  to  propel  the  vitn>- 
OUH  humour  towards  the  wound  or  ulcer  of  the  cornea; 
particularly  too  much  pressure  on  the  eyelids  M'"fnw 
of  the  muBcles  of  the  eye,  coughing,  oueczmif,  enortt 
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at  Btool,  and  other  similar  ones ;  and  cari  must  also  be 
Ulten  to  check  the  progress  of  inflammation. 

Scarpa  lias  seen  a  prolapsus  of  the  choroid  coat,  two 
lines  from  the  union  of  the  cornea  with  tlie  sclerotica, 
in  tlie  inferior  iieniispherc  of  the  eye.  It  was  preceded 
by  a  small  absces.s,  the  consequence  of  severe  oph 
llialmy.  The  treatment  consisted  in  aiMilyin;;  tiie  ar- 
gentum  nitratum  several  times  to  the  projecting  portion 
of  the  choroides,  until  it  was  consumed,  and  reduced 
to  a  level  witii  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer  of  the  cornea. 
The  part  then  healed.  The  eye  remained,  however, 
considerably  weakened,  and  the  pupil  afterward  be- 
came nearly  closed. — Scarpa  sidle  Priuciyali  Malattie 
iegli  Occhi,  Veiieiia,  1802.  Richter's  Jinfangs.  der 
Wundarzneykunst,  b.  3  ;  Von  den  Vurfalle  der  Rcgtn- 
iogenhaut.  '  PcUier,  Obs.  sur  I'CEil,  p.  350.  C.  J.  Beer, 
Z>ehre  von  den  Jiugenkrankheiten,  b.  1,  ^  402,  516, 
and  592;  and  b.  2,  §  58, 62,  ^-c.  8vo.  Wien,  1813—1817. 
J.  Wardrop,  Essays  on  the  JMorbid  JInatomy  of  the 
Human  Eye,  vol.  2,  p.  51,  8uo.  Loud.  18J8.  ./.  Vetch, 
A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  53, 
<*c.  Jj}nd.  8vo.  1820.  B.  T ravers,  a  Synopsis  of  the 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  116,  230,  ^e.  8vo.  Land.  1820. 
Weller  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Transl.  by  Dr.  Mon- 
teath,  Bno.  Glasgow,  1821.  Frick  on  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  ed.  2,  by  R.  Wclbank,  8«o.  Land.  1826. 

For  a  description  of  the  manner  of  dividing  the  iris, 
in  order  to  make  an  artificial  pupil,  when  the  natural 
one  is  closed,  refer  to  Pupil,  Closure  of. 

Iris,  Effects  of  certain  J^arcotics  upon  the.  See 
Belladonna  and  Cataract.  The  following  work 
upon  the  subject  also  merits  attention  :—C'.  Himly, 
de  la  Paralysie  de  C Iris  par  une  Jipplication  locale  de 
la  Jusquiautne,  et  de  son  Utiliti  dans  le  Traitemevi  de 
plusieurs  Maladies  des  Yeuz,  'ide  ed.  12/no.  Altona,  1805. 

IRITIS.  Inflammation  of  theiris.— See  Ophthalmy. 

ISCHU'RIA.  (From  ?oxw,  to  restrain ;  and  oiftov, 
the  urine.)    A  suppression  or  stoppage  of  the  urine. 

The  distinction  between  a  suppression  and  reten- 
tion of  urine  is  practical  and  judicious.  Tlie  former 
most  properly  points  out  a  defect  in  the  secretion  of 
the  kidneys ;  the  latter,  an  inability  of  expelling  the 
ttrine  when  secreted. — (Hey.) 

The  first  disease  is  not  very  common,  is  named  i»- 
€huria  renalis,  or  suppression  of  urine,  and  belongs 
to  the  province  of  the  physician  ;  the  second  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly frequent  disorder,  is  named  ischuria  vcsicalis, 
or  retention  of  urine,  and  its  treatment  is  altogether 
surgical. — (See  Catheter,  and  Urine,  Retention  of.) 

ISSUE  signifies  an  ulcer,  made  designedly  by  the 
practitioner,  and  kept  open  a  certain  time,  or  even 
the  patient's  whole  life,  for  the  cure  or  prevention  of 
a  variety  of  diseases. 

The  physician,  in  his  practice,  has  frequent  occasion 
to  recommend  the  making  of  an  issue,  and  the  surgeon 
finds  it  a  principal  meansof  relief  in  several  important 
cases,  as  for  instance,  wliile  swellings,  disease  of  the 
hip-joint,  caries  of  the  vertebrrc,  &c.  Many  persons 
are  never  in  health,  or,  at  least,  fancy  themselves 
always  ill,  unless  they  have  an  issue  formed  in  some 
part  of  their  body  or  another.  The  making  of  an  is- 
sue, indeed,  is  not  unfrequently  considered  as  an  imi- 
tation of  nature,  who,  of  her  own  accord,  often  forms 
nlcers  and  abscesses  in  various  parts  of  the  body  (as 
0  not  uncommonly  conjectured)  for  the  purpose  of 
discharging  pernicious  humours,  whereby  people  are 
supposed  to  be  freed  from  grievous  disorders,  and  have 
Iheir  health  preserved.  The  humoral  pathologists 
were  excessively  partial  to  these  notions,  which,  at 
the  present  time,  will  be  found  by  every  experienced 
practitioner  to  influence  the  mass  of  mankind,  and 
render  the  formation  of  issues  more  common  than 
perhaps  is  consistent  with  the  better  established  prin- 
ciples of  medical  science.  Few  old  subjects  will  allow 
a  sore  of  long  standing  to  be  dried  up  (as  the  expres- 
sion is),  without  requiring  the  surgeon  immediately 
allerwai  d  to  make  an  issue  for  them.  When  an  ulcer 
has  existed  a  great  length  of  time,  the  consiiiution, 
may  possibly  become  so  liabitnatcd  to  it,  that  the 
health  may  really  suffer  from  its  being  healed.  "  I 
have  often  (says  the  experienced  Dr.  Parry)  seon  va- 
rious thoracic  affections,  as  pulmonary  consumption. 
asthma,  carditis,  or  hydroihorax,  arise  from  thespon 
taneous,  or  artificial  cure  of  nlcers,  perpetual  b!i.>-ters, 
or  fi<l\\\Wi."— {Elements  of  Pathnhisnj,  Src.  p.  38f).) 
Asthmatic  complaints,  severe  headaches,  &c.  are  fre- 
flucntly  observed  to  follow  the  cicatrization  of  an  old 
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Ulcer ;  but  whether  they  would  have  hap 
issue  had  been  made  in  time,  is  a  question  dithcult 
positive  delerminaiion ;  (or  many   persons  With 
ulcers  are  not  prevented  from  suflcring  from  asthi 
and  headache.    The  plan  of  making  an  issue,  liowe 
is  commendable  both  as  rational  and  exempt  from  d; 
ger.    Whatever  may  be  the  solidity  of  the  theor 
which  have  been  offered  by  medical  writers,  in  regard 
issues  the  (iractltioner  who  has  his  eyes  open  can 
fail  to  see  the  benefit  often  derived  from  such  means' 
and  if  there  be  any  unquestionable  fact.s  in  medicine 
and  surgery,  we  may  confidently  set  down  among 
them  the  frequent  possibility  of  relieving  one  dise 
by  exciting  another  of  a  less  grievous  and  more  cui 
bie  nature. 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  an  issue :  one  isw 
a  lancet,  or  scalpel ;  the  other  w  ith  caustic. 

The  place  for  the  issue  being  fixed  upon,  the  sui 
and  his  assistant  are  to  pinch  up  a  fold  of  tire  intei 
ments,  and,  with  a  lancet  or  knife,  make  in  them 
incision  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  a  pea,  or  as  many 
as  may  be  thought  proper.  The  pea  or  peas  are  I 
to  be  placed  in  the  cut,  and  coveted  with  a  piece  of  ad- 
hesive plaster,  a  compress,  and  bandagr;.  Tiie  peas, 
first  inserted,  need  not  be  removed  for  three  or  four 
days,  when  suppuration  will  have  begun  ;  but  the  is- 
sue is  afterward  to  be  cleaned  and  dressed  every  day, 
and  have  fresh  peas  put  into  it.  The  preceding  is  the 
oidinary  method  of  making  such  issues  as  are  inteinied 
to  contain  only  one  or  two  peas. 

When  the  issue  is  to  be  larger,  which  is  generally 
proper  in  cases  of  diseased  vertebra?,  white  swellings, 
&c.,  the  best  plan  is  to  destroy  a  portion  of  tiie  integu- 
ments with  caustic.  The  caustic  potassa,  blended 
with  quicklime,  is  mostly  preferred  for  this  purpose. 
The  situation  and  size  of  the  issue  having  been  deter- 
mined, the  surgeon  is  to  take  care,  that  the  caustic 
does  not  extend  its  action  to  the  surrounding  parts. 
With  this  view,  he  is  to  take  a  piece  of  adhesive  plas- 
ter, and  having  cut  a  hole  in  it,  of  the  exact  shape  and 
size  of  the  issue  intended  to  be  made,  he  is  to  applyS 
to  the  part.  Thus  the  plaster  will  delend  the  adjactfl 
skin  from  the  effects  of  the  caustic,  while  the  uncoverfl 
portion  of  integuments,  corresponding  to  the  hole  in 
the  plaster,  is  that  which  is  to  be  destroyed.  The 
caustic  is  to  be  taken  hold  of  with  a  bit  of  lint,  or  tow, 
and  its  end,  having  been  a  little  moistened  with  water, 
is  to  be  steadily  rubbed  upon  the  pan  of  the  skin  where 
the  issue  is  to  be  formed.  The  frictions  are  to  be  con- 
tinued, till  the  whole  surface,  intended  to  be  destroyed, 
assumes  a  darkish  corroded  appearance.  The  caustic 
matter  may  now  be  carefully  washed  off  with  some  wet 
tow.  Theplaster  is  to  be  removed,  and  a  linseed  poultice 
applied.  As  soon  as  the  eschar  is  detached,  or  any 
part  of  if  is  loose  enough  tobecutaway,  without  painor 
bleeding,  the  peas  are  to  be  inserted  and  confined 
their  proper  place  with  a  piece  of  adhesive  plas 
Some  use  beans  for  the  purpose  ;  others  beads,  whi(  _ 
answer  very  well,  and  have  the  advantage  of  serving  for 
any  length  of  time,  when  washed  and  cleaned  every 
day.  If  the  issue  is  of  a  longitudinal  shape,  the  peas^ 
beans,or  beads  may  be  more  easily  kept  in  their  pi 
when  a  thread  is  passed  through  them. 

Issues  ought  always  to  be  made,  if  possible,  in  a  si 
ation  where  the  peas  will  not  be  much  disturbed 
the  ordinary  motions  of  the  body,  nor  interfere  wil 
the  action  of  muscles.  The  interspaces  between 
margins  and  insertions  of  muscles  are  deemed  t 
most  eligible  places.  Thus,  issues  in  the  arm 
usually  made  just  at  the  inferior  angle  of  the  delt 
nmscle,  by  the  side  of  the  external  edge  of  the  bice' 
In  the  lower  extremities,  issues  are  often  made  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  Ihigh,  imniediately  above  the  knee,  in 
a  cavity  that  may  be  readily  felt  there  with  the  finders. 
Sometimes  issues  are  made  upon  the  inside  of  the  leg, 
just  below  the 'knee.  For  the  relief  of  certain  affec- 
tions of  the  head  or  eye,  the  nape  of  the  neck  is  com- 
monly selected  as  a  good  situation.  In  caries  of  the 
vert(!briE,  they  are  made  on  each  side  of  the  spinous 
processes.  In  cases  of  diseased  hips,  they  are  formed 
in  a  depression  ju^^t  behind  and  below  tl^i  trochanter 
major  Wlwn  the  nature  of  the  di.sonler  does  not  par 
ticidarly  indicate  the  situation  for  the  is.<He,  the  arm 
should  be  preferred  to  the  leg,  as  i.«sues  upon  iJie  upper 
extremities,  especially  the  left  arm,  are  much  let-s  an- 
noying, than  UjioM  either  of  the  lower  lind)s. 

The  great  art  of  keeping  an  issne  ipcn,  for  a  long 
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while,  consiBts  in  maintaining  an  equal  and  effectual 
presaure  upon  the  peas,  by  which  means,  they  are 
confined  in  their  places,  little  depressions  are  made  for 
them,  and  the  granulations  hindered  from  rising. 
Compresses  of  pasteboard  and  sheet-lead  will  often  be 
found  highly  useful.  'I'his  plan  is  the  surest  one  of 
preventing  the  issue  from  healing,  and  the  most  likely 
to  save  the  patient  all  the  severe  and  rt^peated  suttering, 
which  the  fresh  ajiplicalion  of  the  caustic,  or  the  use 
of  stimulating  powders,  in  order  to  renew  the  sore  and 
repress  the  fungous  flesh,  unavoidable  occasions. 

There  is  a  method  of  making  if^sues  with  the  caustic 
made  into  a  sort  of  paste,  which  is  laid  upon  the  part 
left  uncovered  by  the  adhesive  plaster.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  more  tedious  and  painful  plan,  and  I  do  not 
recommend  it. 

It  has  been  suspected  that  the  pain  arising  from  the 
caustic  might  be  lessened,  by  mixing  opium  with  the 
application ;  but  the  idea  seems  not  at  all  probable ; 
the  destruction  of  a  part  of  the  skin  nmst  inevitably 
cause  considerable  pain,  with  whatever  substance  it  is 
produced,  and  opium  itself,  so  far  from  being  likely  to 
diminish  the  agony,  is  itself  a  violent  stimulus,  when- 
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ever  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  exposed  extremltiei 

of  the  nerves. 

[The  inconvenience  arising  from  pea  issues,  and  the 
ditRculty  of  keeping  them  open  for  a  length  of  time,  as 
is  often  needful,  have  long  since  suggested  to  surgeons  a 
variety  of  other  methods  of  making"  issues,  less  trouble- 
some to  the  patient  and  his  medical  attendant.  Some 
of  these  expedients  are  here  alluded  to,  and  1  will  add 
another  which  I  have  adopted  for  a  number  of  years 
most  satisfactorily,  and  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Dr. 
P.K.  Rogers  of  William  and  Mary  College,  Virginia. 
The  issue  is  made  by  the  simple  process  of  rubbing  the 
skin  with  aslick  of  the  potass,  pur.  vnlgo  lapis  infernalls, 
until  as  much  of  the  surface  is  destroyed  as  is  neces- 
sary. The  process  is  effect*>d  in  about  five  minutes,  if 
constantly  applied ;  and  its  perfection  is  known  by  the 
black  and  horny  aspect  of  the  eschar.  Its  properly 
may  be  instantly  neutralized  if  too  violent,  liy  washing 
the  part  with  vinegar,  and  the  eftlct  ceases.  A  poul- 
tice is  then  ajtplied,  and  in  eight  or  ten  days  there 
is  a  slough  comes  off;  when  it  may  be  dressed  with 
savin  ointment,  which  will  keep  it  open  indefinitely.— 
Reese.] 


JAW-BONE,  AMPUTATION  OF  CONSIDERA- 
BLE PORTIONS  OF  THE  LOWER.  This  ope- 
ration, which  is  one  of  the  achievements  of  modern 
surgery,  was  first  performed,  by  Dr.  Mott,  in  America  ; 
and  it  has  since  been  done  by  Dupnytren,  Graefe,  Lal- 
lemand,  Syme,  M'Clennan,  Lizars,  Cranipton,Cusack, 
Hodgson,  [ Wegner,  Randolph,  J.  K.  Rogers,  Reese,]  and 
others. 

['J'he  operation  of  amputation  of  the  lower  jaw,  one 
of  the  most  formidable  in  surgery,  was  doubtless ^rst 
performed  by  Dr.  Mott,  although  Mr.  Cooper,  in  his 
*'  First  LineiJ,"  has  attributed  it  to  Dupuytren,  and  the 
"  Philadelphia  edit<»r"  {stat  nomine  umbra)  of  the 
last  edition,  ascribes  it  to  Dr.  Deadrick  of  Tennessee. 
It  is  passing  strange,  tl)at  surgical  writers  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  removing  a  "part  of  the  lower  jaw" 
and  that  part  the  symphisis,  and  the  amputation  of  the 
bone  at  the  articulation.  They  may  write  these  two 
operations  among  their  synonymes,  but  I  apprehend  if 
they  encounter  the  latter  operation  on  the  living  sub- 
ject, they  will  never  again  proclaim  their  identity. 
Falmam  qui  meruit,  fcrat.  Dr.  Mott  is  not  only  the 
first,  but  the  only  surgeon,  who  has  amputated  the  bone 
successfully  at  the  articulation,  except  (since)  Dr.  Cu- 
sack,  of  Dublin.  The  removal  of  a  part  of  this 
bone  has  been  very  often  performed,  even  in  this 
eountry;  and  although  I  am  one  of  those  wiio  have 
removed  a  part  of  this  bone  successfully,  and  that  part 
extending  from  the  bicuspid  tooth  of  the  left  side  to 
the  angle  of  the  right,  yet  it  would  be  presumptuous 
to  insinuate  that  the  difficulty  and  hazard  of  removing 
it  at  the  joint  is  not  a  vastly  different  and  more  formi- 
dable operation,  .^nd,  reasoning  a  priori,  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed,  that  had  not  Dr.  Mott  demonstrated 
its  practicabiliiy,  many  of  those  wlio  now  discourse 
very  gravely  of  the  facility  of  its  performance,  and 
even  presume  to  give  instructions  as  to  the  mode  of 
operating,  and  condemn  certain  steps  in  his  operation, 
Would  themselves  shudder  at  proposing  to  remove  this 
bone  at  the  joint,  py«»»  after  the  carotid  artery  was 
securc-d. 

I'll  J  propriety  of  tying  the  carotid,  as  a  preliminary 
fitep  in  this  operaiion,  or  its  ncceasity  at  least,  may  be 
questioned.  Dr.  Mott  has  since  performed  the  same 
operation  without  tying  the  carotid,  and  by  experience 
in  convinced  that  it  would  he  unnecessary  in  cases  in 
which  he  would  formerly  have  thought  it  indispensa- 
ble. There  may  l)e  cases  of  the  disease  for  which  this 
0|ierati(m  is  necessary,  in  which,  from  the  extension  of 
the  disease,  and  the  t<tate  of  the  vessels,  it  would  be  un- 
safe to  proceed  to  the  operation  without  tying  the  caro- 
tid ;  in  general,  however,  it  may  be  dispensed  with. 
Irecollect  some  yfiars  since,  in  removing  a  tumour  from 
the  neck,  I  commenced  liy  lying  the  caiotid,  and  futm 
the  hemorrhage  1  cncoutitered  immediaiely  aflerward, 
in  extirpating  the  tumour,  I  wui  well  euilsfled  that  no 
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advantage  whatever  had  been  derived  from  the  liga 
ture  to  that  vessel ;  and  I  have  never  since  thought  it 
needful  to  repeat  it;  although  I  iiave  often  removed 
tumours  of  the  jaw  and  neck,  for  which  it  is  said  to  be 
necessary.  But  to  tie  this  vessel  at  one  time,  and  then 
wait  a  few  days  before  proceeding  to  the  operation, 
is  the  climax  of  surgical  folly  ;  and  it  is  mortifying  to 
hear  this  course  recommended  by  very  high  authori- 
ties. Experience  will  convince  any  operator  that  the 
circulation  will  be  as  fully  restored  in  a  few  houis,  as 
though  his  ligature  were  in  his  pocket. 

In  amputating  the  h)wer  jaw,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  subsequent  management  of  each  individual  case 
has  been  a  work  requiring  much  skill  and  attention. 
More  than  one  of  the  cases  which  have  resulted  unfa 
vourably  have  been  attributed  to  the  effort  of  degluti- 
tion, which  became  necessary  before  the  parts  had 
united.  Indeed,  the  wound  made  by  the  surgeon  is  so 
extensive,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  parts  so  impurtant 
to  success,  that  many  days  ought  to  elapse  before  even 
the  saliva  should  be  suffered  to  pass  into  the  stomach. 
Hence  the  patient  is  directed  to  lie  on  the  side,  so  that 
the  saliva  may  flow  out  of  the  mouth,  instead  of  col- 
lecting in  the  throat. 

The  patient  on  whom  I  operated  in  April,  1828,  was 
in  frail  health,  and  60  years  of  age.  At  the  time  of  the 
operation  he  was  so  reduced  by  starvation  and  loss  of 
sleep,  consequent  upon  an  osieosarcomatons  tumour 
of  the  jaw,  which  obstructed  deglutition,  and  impaired 
his  respiration,  that  I  would  not  have  ventured  up(m 
its  removal,  if  I  had  designed  to  deprive  him  of  food 
even  for  six  days,  as  surgeons  direct.  I  knew  there 
would  be  a  necessity  for  food  and  drink  of  cordial  and 
nutritious  character  ;  and  accordingly  half  an  hour 
after  the  operation,  I  introduced  the  stomach-tube  of 
elastic  gum,  and  thus  poured  into  the  stomach  half  a 
pint  of  wine  and  water.  It  was  passed,  without  in- 
convenience, several  times  a  day  for  the  first  week, 
and  water,  coffee,  chocolate,  soup,  and  other  fluids 
thus  introduced,  until  the  eighth  day,  when  he  could 
swallow  with  ease ;  entire  union  having  already  taken 
place,  from  the  quiet  state  in  which  the  parts  had  been 
kept,  I  apprehend  the  use  of  the  stomach-tube,  in 
these  ca.ses,  will  remove  much  of  the  hazard  attending 
them,  and  be  found  greatly  to  promote  the  •  apid  reco- 
very of  the  patients.— (See  note  on  article  Osteosar- 
coma.)—  Reese.] 

JOINTS,  DISEASES  OF.  The  joints  are  subject 
to  mimerous  diseases,  wliicli  are  more  or  loss  danger- 
ous, according  to  their  particular  nature.  Like  atl 
other  parts,  the  joints  are  liable  to  inflanintniion  n'tn 
abscesses  ;  their  capsules  frequently  become  disiemn-a 
with  an  aqueous  secretion,  and  the  disease  teiiiiea 
hyilrops  arlicvli  is  produced  ;  hut  the  most  ""I";"""* 
of  all  their  moibid  aff.fciionfl  are  the  c»s<-«  whlc^iB 
few  yean  ago  were  indiscriminately  called  white  twcw 
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inffs  scrofulous  joints,  and  the  disease  of  the  hip-joint. 
Hei«  !is  Ml.  Bn»die  remarks,  (he  same  name  has  been 
rrequ'eiiily  applied  to  dirterent  diseases,  and  liie  siuiio 
disease  lias  received  dirtiiient  appellations.  And  con- 
fusiun  Willi  respect  tif  the  di;ignosis  always  gives  rise 
to  a  corresponding  confu-sion  with  respect  to  the  em- 
ploymiait  of  remedk^s.  Although,  says  he,  diseases 
h)  their  advanced  utaf^e  extend  to  all  the  dissimilar 
parts  of  which  tlie  joints  are  composed,  such  is  not 
tlie  case  in  the  beginning.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
morbid  actions  commence,  sometimes  in  one  and  some- 
thnes  in  another  texture,  ditiering  in  their  nature,  and, 
of  ""ourse,  requiring  to  be  ditTerenlly  treated,  according 
to  the  mechanical  organization  and  vital  properties  of 
tilt  pan  in  which  they  originate.— (See  Pathological 
and  Huraical  Obs.on  Diseases  of  the  Joints,  p.  2,  8«jo. 
Land.  1818.)  It  was  this  idea,  wliich  led  Mr,  Brodie 
to  trace  by  dissection  tlie  exact  parts  in  which  several 
of  the  piincipal  diseases  of  the  joints  commence,  and 
how  nmch  light  and  discriminaiion  his  successful  in- 
vestigations have  produced,  it  is  needless  for  me  here 
to  insist  upon,  as  his  merit  will  long  be  appreciated  by 
every  singeon,  who  recollects  the  perplexity  and  igno- 
rance wliich  prevailed  only  a  few  years  ago  in  this 
very  interesting  branch  of  surgery. 

fVounds.—Uy  the  wound  of  a  joint,  surgeons  mean 
8  case  where  the  capsular  ligament  is  pienetrated  or 
divided.  The  injury  is  ()ften  accompanied  with  a  divi- 
sion of  tluj  lateral  or  other  ligaments,  and  sometimes 
also  with  that  of  the  cartilages  and  bones.  That  the 
capsular  ligament  is  wounded  may  generally  be  learned 
by  the  introduction  of  a  probe,  and  fiequenily  by  a  dis- 
charge of  a  transparent  viscid  fluid,  called  the  synovia. 
But  as  a  similar  discharge  may  proceed  from  mere 
Wounds  of  the  burste  mucosae,  we  iniglil  form  an  erro- 
neous jiulgmeni,  were  we  unacquainted  with  the  situ- 
uiioii  t)f  these  little  membraiums  bags.  I  am,  at  this 
present  time,  (Aug.  1829,)  attending  a  man,  whose  leg 
was  attacked  with  erysipelas  in  consequence  of  a  super- 
ficial laceration  of  the  skin  of  the  knee  by  a  fall.  A 
ftiiiall  abscess  formed  below  the  patella;  and,  ever 
since  it  burst,  a  considerable  quanliiy  of  fluid,  resem- 
bling white  of  egg,  and  evidently  secreted  by  the 
neighbouring  bursa,  has  been  daily  discharged  with  the 
pus.  Uoyer  has  seen  several  cases,  in  which  a  fluid, 
r&seinbliiig  synovia,  was  discharged  fcom  wounds  of 
tlie  sheaths  of  tendons.— (See  Traiti  dcs  Maladies 
Chirurg.  t.  4,  p.  408  )  Here  the  advice  which  I  have 
given  ill  another  place  (i-ca  H'ounds  of  the  Abdomen), 
lespeciiiig  the  temerity  of  being  too  officious  with  the 
probe,  is  equally  important,  inasmuch  as  the  rough 
introduction  of  this  instrument  into  a  large  joint,  like 
the  knee,  would  he  likely  to  excite  inflainmaiion  of  the 
synovial  inembiane,  and  a  train  of  dangerous  and  even 
fatal  consequences,  while  the  information  gained  by 
such  employment  of  the  probe  is  of  little  use  ;  because 
whenever  a  wound  is  suspected  to  reach  into  the  cap- 
sular ligament,  exactly  the  same  treatment  should  be 
followed  as  if  the  joint  were  positively  known  to  be 
.penirtrated. 

Notwithstanding  .■simple  wounds,  even  of  large 
joints,  often  heal  favourably  without  any  bad  symp- 
toms, this  is  not  constantly  the  case,  and  the  records  of 
surgery  furnish  many  examples  in  which  the  most 
alarming  and  fatal  consequences  ensued— (See  Hun- 
ter's Commerit.'irics,  part  1,  p.  69.)  When  properly 
treated,  punctured  wounds  of  the  joints  (says  Boyer) 
are  not  in  general  attended  with  danger;  but,  as  some 
of  these  wounds,  which  were  apparently  quite  simple, 
have  been  followed  by  very  bad  symptom.s,  and  even 
death,  we  should  always  be  extremely  circumspect  in 
the  prognosis.— (See  Traite  desMal.  Ckir.  t.  4,  p.  409.) 
The  treatment  consists  in  endeavouring  to  heal  the  in- 
jurv  bv  the  first  inteniion;  in  applying  cold  lotions: 
forbiitdins  all  motion  of  the  part;  and  employing 
bleediim  and  other  aiiliphlogistio  remedies. 

Baron  Boyer  relates  two  cases  of  punctured  wounds 
of  the  elbow  jnint,  which  healed  up  in  a  few  days,  with- 
out any  unfavourable  symptom.  He  acknowledges, 
however,  that  these  accidents  d'>  not  always  go  on  so 
well,  and  that  the  consequences  are  sometimes  perilous. 

Simple  incised  wonnds  present  only  one  indication; 
viz.  fiat  of  healing  the  part  by  the  first  intention.  At 
the  moment  of  the  accident,  some  of  the  synovia  is 
discharged,  indicating  that  the  capsular  ligament  is 
wounded.  Should  this  circumstance  not  have  been 
noticed  at  first,  the  surgeon  may  see  the  .synovia  flow 


out  again,  if  he  move  or  press  upon  the  joint.  But,\B 
making  this  examination,  the  greatest  gentleneai 
should  be  used,  lest  the  irritation  of  the  capsular  liga- 
meiit  be  increased.  When  the  wound  is  large,  and 
there  is  no  considerable  thickness  of  soft  parts,  tliear- ' 
ticular  surfaces  are  exposed  to  view.  '  ' 

The  prognosis  of  an  incised  wound  of  a  joint  is  not 
generally  unfavourable,  when  tiie  edges  have  been  im 
mediately  brought  together,  the  cavity  of  the  joint  has 
not  been  long  exposed,  and  blood  is  not  exiravasated 
in  it.  This  last  danger  is  also  exaggerated,  as  will  be 
noticed  in  speaking  of  collections  of  blood  in  joints. 
With  these  exceptions,  says  Boyer,  the  wound  may 
heal  as  readily  as  if  the  joint  were  not  opened ;  and  he 
has  cited  several  facts  in  proof  of  this  statement.  Its 
truth  is  also  confirmed  by  the  success  which  attends 
operations  practised  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  car- 
tilaginous substances  from  the  knee.  Nay,  very  bad 
cases  sometimes  recover  under  judicious  management, 
even  though  the  joint  be  large,  and  abscesses  follow. 
Thus  I  saw,  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in  the  year 
1820,  two  examples  of  compound  fractures  of  the  pa- 
tella, where  the  opening  in  the  capsule  was  so  large, 
that  tlie  finger  could  readily  pass  into  the  cavity  of  the 
joint,  yet,  after  large  abscesses,  a  great  deal  of  fever, 
and  separation  of  bone,  the  patients  recovered  with 
stifl"  joints.  But  I  would  advise  surgeons  not  to  let  any 
facts  of  this  kind  prejudice  their  judgment  in  the  treat- 
ment of  gunshot  wounds  of  the  large  joints,  where, 
in  the  circurristances  elsewhere  explained  (see  Jimpu- 
tation  and  Gunshot  Wounds),  amputation  is  the  safest 
practice.  In  a  sabre  or  cut  wound,  the  principal  object 
is  to  heal  the  wound  by  the  first  intention.  The  rest 
of  the  treatment  consists  in  using  every  possible  means 
for  the  prevention  of  inflammation,  by  perfect  quietude 
of  the  part,  the  use  of  cold  applications,  &;c. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  wounds  of  the 
joints  do  not  always  heal  in  the  above  favourable  man- 
ner. Even  among  those  cases  which  appear  the 
most  slight  and  simple,  there  are  but  loo  many  which 
are  followed  by  such  aggravated  symptoms  as  either 
prove  fatal  or  occasion  a  necessity  for  amputation. 
And  in  other  instances  of  a  less  grievous  description, 
when  the  patient  is  cured,  the  termination  of  danger 
is  not  without  an  anchylosis,  by  wliich  the  motion 
and  functions  of  the  joint  are  permanently  destroyed. 

The  experienced  Mr.  Hey  has  noticed  wounds  of 
the  joints,  and  made  some  pertinent  remarks  on  the 
subject.  He  states,  that,  iti  these  cases,  the  utmost 
care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  inflammation,  "  Upon 
this  circumstance  chiefly  depends  a  successful  termina- 
tion. I  have  seen  (says  he)  many  large  wounds  of  the 
great  joints  healed  without  the  supervention  of  any 
dangerous  symptoms,  where  duecare  has  been  taken  to 
prevent  inflammation;  while  injuries,  apparently  tri- 
fling, will  often  be  followed  by  a  train  of  distressing 
and  dangerous  consequences,  where  such  care  has  been 
neglected.  It  is  generally  easier  to  prevent  inflamma- 
tion in  the  joints  after  a  wound,  than  to  arrest  its  pro- 
gress when  once  begun.  I  speak  now  of  inflammation 
affecting  the  capsular  ligament,  A  slight  degree  of 
redness  and  tenderness  in  the  integuments  only  is  of 
little  consequence;  but  when  the  capsular  ligament  be- 
comes inflamed,  the  formation  of  abscesses,  attended 
with  a  high  degree  of  fever,  and  ultimately  a  stifl^ness 
of  the  joint,  are  the  common  consequences,  if  the  life 
of  the  patient  is  preserved." — (See  Practical  Obs.  in 
Surgery,  p.  354,  edit.  2.) 

For  facts  in  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  account, 
I  particularly  refer  to  several  cases  recorded  in  thia 
last  publication,  p.  355,  et  aeq.,  and  bv  Boyer. — (Traiti 
des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  426,  <$-c.) 

When  the  large  joints,  particularly  the  knee,  arc 
wounded,  the  stomach  is  frequently  very  much  at 
fected.  I  formerly  saw,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Best  of 
Newbury,  a  man  who,  in  his  occupation  as  a  wheel- 
wright, happened  to  give  himself  a  wound,  by  which 
one  side  of  the  knee  was  laid  open ;  a  good  deal  of 
constitutional  disturbance  and  of  inflammation  and 
suppuration  ensued;  but  what  particularly  struck  me, 
was  the  maiuier  in  which  the  stomach  was  dis^ 
ordered. 

In  speaking  of  cartilaginous  substances  in  the  joint* 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  again  to  the  danger  at 
tendant  on  wonnds  of  these  parts;  and  the  same  fact 
is  still  farther  coiisideied  in  the  articles  Amputation^ 
Disloeations,  Fraeturet,   and  Qwuhot  fVovndt    in 
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which  last  part  of  the  Dictionary  the  Keiitiiii»'ms  of 
Baron  Larrey,  and  other  writers  on  military  isurgery, 
are  laid  before  the  reader. 

Inflammation  of  joints,  if  vve  exclude  from  consider- 
ation specific  cases,  may  be  said  usually  to  be  tiie  con- 
■ '  querice  of  a  contusion,  sprain,  wound  ,or  some  other 
iiid  of  injury:  but  with  respect  to  tlic  inflammation 
i  ihe  synovial  membrane,  as  described  by  Mr.  Brodie, 
nil  cause  is  so  frequent  as  the  application  of  cold,  and 
hence  he  explains  the  frequency  of  this  disease  in  the 
knee,  and  its  rarity  in  the  hip  and  shoulder,  wiiicli  are 
overed  by  a  thick  mass  of  flesh.    As  a  late  writer  oh- 
rves,  the  inflammation  arising  from  a  wound  is  infi- 
itely  the  most  severe  after  it  lias  once  commenced. — 
'ames  on  Inflammation,  p.  157.) 
i'he  inflamed  joint  shows  tlic  common  symptoms  of 
itinnimation:   viz.  preternatural  redness,  increased 
iieaf,  throbbing,  pain,  .and  swelling,  while  the  constitu- 
tion is  also  disturbed  by  the  common  symptoms  of  in- 
flammatory fever.    It  deserves  notice,  however,  that  in 
these  cases  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  often  ex- 
ceedingly severe,  and  the  pulse  is  more  frequent,  and 
jess  full  and  strong,  than  when  parts  more  disposed  to 
return  to  a  state  of  iiealth  are  affected.    The  inflam- 
mation first  attacks  some  part  of  the  capsular  ligament, 
and  very  quickly  spreads  over  its  whole  extent,  as 
usually  happens  in  all  inflammations  of  smooth  serous 
membranes. 

The  capsules  of  the  joints  are  naturally  not  very  sen- 
sible; but,  like  many  other  parts  similarly  circum- 
stanced, they  often  become  acutely  painful  when  in- 
flamed. Tlie  complaint  is  accompanied  with  an  in- 
creased secretion  of  the  synovia,  which  becomes  of  a 
more  aqueous,  and  of  a  less  albuminous  quality,  than 
it  is  in  the  healthy  state.  Hence,  it  is  not  so  well  cal- 
culated for  lubricating  the  articular  surfaces,  and  pre- 
venting the  etiects  of  friction,  as  it  is  in  the  natural  con- 
dition of  the  joint;  a  circumstance  which  may  explain 
why  a  grating  sensation  is  often  perceived  on  moving 
the  patella. 

The  capsular  ligament?,  like  other  parts,  are  fre- 
quently thickened  by  inflammation,  and  sometimes 
coagulating  lymph  being  effused  on  their  internal  sur- 
faces, organized  cartilaginous  or  osseous  bodies  ate 
formed  within  the  joints. 

It  has  been  explained  by  Mr.  Brodie,  that  the  usual 
consequences  of  inflammation  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, or  capsular  lisjament,  are :  1,  a  preternatural  se- 
cretion of  synovia ;  2,  an  etTusion  of  coagulatinglymph 
into  the  cavity  of  the  joint;  3,  a  thickening  of  the  ey- 
novial  membrane,  a  conversion  of  it  into  a  substance 
resembliflir  gristle,  and  an  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph, 
and  probably  of  serum,  into  the  cellular  structure,  by 
which  it  is  connected  with  the  external  parts.  The 
same  gentleman  has  seen  several  cases  where,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  joint  and  the  symptoms,  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  inflammation  had  pro- 
duced adhesions  of  the  reflected  folds  of  the  membrane 
to  each  other:  and,  in  dissection,  he  has  occasionally 
observed  adhesions  which  might  have  arisen  from  in- 
flammation at  some  former  period.  "  These  effects  of 
inflammation  of  the  synovial  very  much  resemble 
those  of  inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes. 
There  are,  however,  some  points  of  difierence.  In  the 
former,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  suppmation  rarely 
takes  place  independently  of  ulceration;  but  this  is  a 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  latter.  Inflammation  of  the 
peritoneum  or  pleura,  though  very  slight  in  degree, 
and  of  very  shortduration,  terminates  in  the  eff'usion  of 
eoagulable  lymph ;  but  it  is  only  violent  or  long-continued 
inflammation  which  has  this  termination  in  the  mem- 
branes of  joints."— -(Jlffid.  Ckir.  Trans,  vol.  4,  p.  216.) 
When  the  inflammation  attains  a  high  pitch,  an  ab- 
flcess  may  occur  in  the  capsular  ligament,  which  at 
lenmh  ulcerat<s,  and  the  pus  makes  its  way  beneath 
the  skin,  and  is  sooner  or  Inter  discharged  tSnough  ul- 
cerated openings. 

An  abscess  rarely  takes  place  in  an  important  articu- 
lation in  consequence  of  acute  inflamiriation,  without 
the  system  being  also  so  deraneed  that  life  itself  is  im- 
minently cndangertd.  Severe  ft*brile  symptoms  al- 
ways afflict  the  paiirnt,  and  occasionally  delirium  and 
•onia  taking  place,  death  itself  ensues.  Two  ra[)idly 
fatal  cases  of  ulceration  of  Ihe  synovial  membrane, 
where  matter  had  formed  within  it  fron  a  s[irain  «)f  Ihe 
hip,  and  a  contusion  of  the  shoulder,  are  recorded  by 
Mr.  Biodie.-(Sce  Pathol.  (Mr.  Obs.p.  65.) 


In  these  cases,  the  inflammatory  fever  is  very  quickly 
converted  into  the  hectic:  indeed,  when  an  abscess  has 
taken  place  in  a  large  joint,  in  consequence  of  acute in- 
flanunation,  hectic  symptoms  almost  immediately  be- 
gin to  show  themselves,  and  the  strong  actions  of  the 
common  inflammatory  fever  suddenly  subside. 

Local  consequences,  even  worse  than  those  above 
described,  may  follow  inflammation  of  a  joint.  Asthe 
hiyer  of  the  capsular  ligament  reflccied  over  the  car- 
tilages of  the  articulation  is  often  inflamed,  the  carti- 
lages themselves  may  have  the  inflammation  ommu- 
nicated  to  them.  Parts  of  a  cartilaginous  structure,  bc- 
uig  very  incapable  of  bearing  the  irritation  of  dL-ease, 
often  ulcerate,  or,  in  other  words,  are  absorbed,  so  as  to 
leave  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  articular  surface  of 
the  bones  comidelely  denuded  of  its  natural  covering. 
At  length  the  heads  of  the  bones  theuiselves  inflame 
and  become  carious;  or  the  consequence  may  be  an- 
chylosis. Ml-.  Brodie  has  seen  some  cases  in  which 
there  was  extensive  destructicm  of  the  caitila^e.^,  ap- 
parently in  consequence  of  neglected  inflammation  of 
the  synovial  membrane;  hut  he  believes  that,  in  most 
cases  where  ulceration  of  the  cartilage  is  combined 
with  such  inflammatirm,  the  former  is  the  primary  af- 
fection, and  the  latter  takes  place  subsequently,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  formation  of  an  abscess  within  the 
joint.— (PafAo/.  and  Surg.  Obs.  <J-c.  p.  17.)  According 
to  Mr.  Brodie,  who  speaks  chiefly  of  the  inflammation 
which  begins  in  the  synovial  membrane  itself,  and  is 
not  communicated  to  it  from  other  textures,  the  disease 
very  seldom  attacks  young  children,  but  is  frequent  in 
adult  persons,  the  reverse  of  what  happens  in  some 
other  diseases  of  the  joints. 

The  inflammation  of  the  capsular  ligament,  or  sy- 
novial membrane,  frequently  assumes  the  chronic  form, 
and  is  then  very  often  confounded  with  other  more 
serious  maladies,  under  the  general  appellation  of 
white  swelling.  I'he  disease  oflen  arises  from  cold, 
and  hence  is  more  common  in  the  knee  and  ankle 
than  in  the  hip  or  shoulder.  It  may  also  arise  from  the 
immoderate  use  of  mercury,  and,  in  particular  consti- 
tutions, from  rheumatism  and  general  debility  of  the 
system.  In  these  instances,  it  often  leaves  one  joint 
and  attacks  another ;  and  it  is  less  severe,  and  less  dis- 
posed to  produce  effusion  of  coagulating  lymph,  or  a 
thickened  state  of  the  membrane,  than  when  it  is  ap- 
parently a  local  disease.— (Brorf/e,  in  Med.  Ckir. 
Trans,  vol.  4,  p.  218.)  In  the  latter  case,  the  disorder 
is  more  likely  to  assume  a  severe  character,  and  may 
be  of  long  duration,  leaving  the  joint  with  its  functions 
more  or  less  impaired,  and  occasionally  terminating  in 
its  total  destruction.  The  following  are  the  chief 
symptoms  of  the  complaint,  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Brodie. 
At  first,  although  some  pain  is  felt  over  the  whole  joint, 
the  patient  refers  it  principally  to  one  spot,  and  it  is  not 
at  its  height  before  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days. 
Sometimes,  even  at  this  period,  the  pain  is  trifling,  but 
sometimes  it  is  considerable,  and  every  motion  of  the 
joint  is  distressing.  In  a  day  or  two  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  pain,  the  joint  is  afl^ected  with 
swelling,  which  at  first  arises  entirely  from  a  collection 
of  fluid  in  its  cavity,  and  in  the  superficial  joints  an 
undulation  may  be  "distinguished.  However,  after  the 
inflammation  has  prevailed  some  time,  the  fluid  is 
rendered  less  perceptible,  either  in  consequence  of  the 
synovial  membrane  being  ihickened,  or  the  effusion  of 
lymph;  and  the  more  solid  the  swelling  is  the  more  is 
the  mobility  of  the  joint  impaired.  The  form  of  the 
diseased  joint  does  not  correspond  to  that  of  the  heads 
of  the  hones  :  but  as  the  swelling  is  chiefly  caused  by 
the  distention  of  the  synovial  membrane,  "  its  figure 
depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  situation  of  the 
ligaments  and  tendons,  which  resist  it  in  certain  di- 
rections, and  allow  it  to  take  place  in  others.  Thusi 
whrju  the  knee  is  afljxted,  the  swelling  is  principally 
observable  on  the  anterior  and  lower  part  ofthe  thigh," 
where  there  is  only  a  yielding  cellular  structure  be- 
tween the  extensor  muscles  and  the  bone.  It  is  also 
ofien  considerable  in  the  spaces  between  the  ligament 
of  the  patella  and  the  lateral  ligaments,  becaii.''e  at 
these  points  the  fatty  snhslance  is  propelled  outwards 
by  the  collection  of  fluid.  In  the  elbow,  the  swelling 
occurs  principally  above  the  olecranon,  under  tj"- ex- 
tensor muscles  of  the  forearm;  and  in  the  ankle,  if  ll 
between  Ihe  lateral  liiraments  and  the  tendons  in  front 
of  the  joint.  In  the  hip  and  shoulder,  where  the  rtl»- 
ease  is  less  frequent,  the  fluid  cannot  be  felt,  but  UM 
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'■welling  i»  perceptibie  through  the  muaclea.  In  the 
be<'iiiiiiiig  of  tliia  di^ca-su  in  the  hip,  a  fulness  both  in 
thegniinatid  nal«s  may  be  remarked  ;  hut  afterward 
the  nates  become  flattened,  and  the  glutei  wasted  from 
want  of  use.  The  pain  is  usually  conlined  to  the  hip, 
bui  Mr.  lirodie  has  seen  cases  in  which  it  wjis  also  re- 
ferred to  the  knee.  It  may  be  disctiminated  fr<jm  the 
case  in  which  the  cartilages  of  tiie  hip  are  ulcerated, 
by  ((bserving,  tiiat  the  pain  is  more  severe  in  the  be- 
ginning than  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease; 
It  never  amounts  lu  the  excruciating  sensation  felt  in 
the  other  disease;  and  it  is  aggravated  by  motion,  but 
not  by  pressing  the  cartilaginous  surfaces  against  each 
other.  Tlie  wasting  of  the  glulaii  is  also  preceded  by 
a  fulness  of  the  nates.  After  the  iniiannnation  has 
subsided,  the  fluid  is  absorbed,  and  the  joint  frequently 
regains  its  natural  figure  and  mobility;  but  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  stiti'ness  and  swelling  leniain,  and  the 
patient  coKtinues  very  liable  to  relapse,  the  pain  re- 
turning, and  the  swelling  being  augmented,  whenever 
the  patient  exposes  himself  to  cold,  or  exercises  the 
limb  a  great  dual.  In  cases  where  the  synovial  men»- 
brane  is  thickened,  a  slow  kind  of  inflannnatiun  some- 
tiiiies  contiimes  in  tlie  part,  notwithstanding  the  fluid 
has  been  absorbed,  and  the  principal  swelling  hassub- 
sided,  the  disease  at  length  extending  to  the  cartilages, 
suppuration  taking  place,  and  the  articular  surfaces 
hein<;c<niipletely  destroyed.  According  to  Mr.  Brodie,  in 
this  advanced  stage,  the  history  of  the  disease,  and  not 
its  present  appearance,  is  liieoidy  thing  by  which  one  can 
learn  whellier  the  primary  affection  was  inflammation 
of  thesynovial  membraneor  nlceratiim  of  thecarlilages. 
Though  such  is  the.  most  comnmn  character  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  synovial  membrane,  it  is  admitted,  that  its 
natuie  is  sometimes  more  acute,  exhibiting  the  symp- 
toms mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  section. — 
(See  Pathol,  and  Surg.  Obs.  p.21,<^c.)  It  is  remarked 
by  Mr.  Wilson,  that,  when  c«»agulabie  lymph  is  eff"used, 
the  whole  of  it  does  not  always  adhere  to  the  inflamed 
surface,  but  some  of  it  forms  flakes,  which  float  in  the 
fluid  within  the  joint,  in  masses  large  enough  to  be 
sometimes  felttlirougli  the  capsular  ligament.  In  other 
instances  the  lym|ih  becomes  solid,  adheres  to  the  in- 
side of  the  synovial  membrane,  and  becomes  vascular. 
The  surface  of  this  adventitious  coaling  is  sometimes 
smooth;  but  occasionally  it  forms  thick  projecting 
masses,  of  different  degrees  of  thickness  and  length, 
and  so  numerous  as  to  conceal  every  part  of  the 
original  smooth  surface  of  the  synovial  nienibrane,  as 
exemplified  in  a  preparation  in  VVindmill-street. — {On 
the  Skeleton  and  Diseases  of  Bones  and  Joints,  p.  319.) 
When  inflanunation  of  the  synovial  membrane  has 
ariseri  from  a  protracted  or  ill-conducted  course  of 
mercury,  Mr.  Brodie  rcconunends  a  trial  of  sarsapa- 
rilla;  and  when  the  disorder  is  connected  with  rheu- 
matism, the  medicines  advised  are  opium  with  dia- 
phoretics, pre|)aratinns  of  cnlchicum  autumnale,  and 
other  usual  remedies  for  rheumatic  complaints.  In 
some  instances,  however,  in  which  several  joints  were 
aflTected,  this  getuleman  has  known  benefit  derived 
from  moderate  doses  of  mercury. — (P.  31.)  But 
whether  the  disease  be  local,  or  dependent  on  the  state 
of  the  constitution,  Mr.  Brodie  considers  topical  reme- 
dies of  tnost  iinporianoe. 

U  will  considerably  shorten  what  we  have  to  say 
concerning  the  treatment  of  inflamed  joints,  to  observe, 
that,  in  the  acute  for:n  of  inflammation  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  the  antiphlogistic  plan,  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  expression,  is  to  be  strictly  adopted.  But  as  there 
is  a  variety  of  means  ollen  adapted  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, it  seems  necessary  to  ofter  a  few  remarks  on  those 
which  lay  the  greatest  claim  to  our  commendations. 

There  are  not  many  surgical  cases  in  which  general 
and  especially  topical  bleeding  is  more  strongly  indi- 
cated. The  violence  of  the  inflammation,  and  the 
strength,  age,  and  pulse  of  the  patient,  must  deter- 
mine with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  lancet;  but  the 
application  of  leeches  may  be  said  to  be  invariably 
proper.  When  the  leeches  fall  off,  the  bleeding  is  to  be 
promoted  by  fomenting  the  part.  The  surgeon  should 
daily  persist  in  this  practice  until  the  acute  stage  of  the 
inflammation  has  subsided.  As  Mr.  Brodie  observes, 
attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  bowels, 
and  saline  draughts  and  diaphoretic  medicines  be  ex 
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In  a  few  instances,  however,  the  patient  seems  to 
derive  n»ore  ease  and  benefit  from  the  employment  of 
(bmentaiions  and  emollient  poultices,  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Brodie,  is  the  case  when  the  swelling  lias  beea^ 
produced  rapidly,  and  is  attended  with  considerable' 
tension.    But  on  this  point,  as  I  have  remarked  ii 
speaking  of  inflammation,  the  feelings  of  the  afflict 
should  always  be  consulted ;  for  if  the  pain  be  mate<| 
rially  alleviated  by  this  or  that  application,  its  employ  • 
merit  will  hardly  ever  be  wrong. 

Nothing  more  need  be  said  concerning  the  rest  of  tha^ 
treatment  proper  during  the  vehemence  of  the  inflain  ■ 
maiion,  as  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  is  not  materiallj 
diflerent  from  what  it  is  in  otiier  cases  where  organ*' 
of  importance  are  inflamed. 

As  soon  as  the  acute  stage  of  tiie  afieclion  has  sub-i' 
sided,  the  grand  object  is  to  remove  its  efl^ects.  These  are^ 
a  thickened  state  of  the  capsular  ligament  and  par 
surrounding  the  articulation;  a  stiffness  of  the  joint, *; 
and  pain,  when  it  is  moved ;  fluid  in  the  capsule,  &c. 

At  first,  as  Mr.  Brodie  has  observed,  the  joint  should 
be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  blood  should  be  several,^ 
times  taken  from  the  part,  by  means  of  leeches 
cupping.    The  latter  is  the  method  to  which  the  pre 
ceding  writer  gives  the  preference.    The  use  of  coldl 
evaporating  lotions  is  also  to  be  continued  until  the  in^'J 
flammation  has  farther  abated,  when  a  blister  may  b9J 
applied,  and  kept  open  with  the  savin  cerate,  or  a  re 
petition  of  blisters  kept  up,  as  preferred  by  Mr.  Brodie*] 
"  The  blisters  (he  says)  should  be  of  considerable  sizej 
and  if  the  joint  be  deep-seated,  they  may  be  applied 
near  to  it  as  possible;  but  otherwise  at  a  little  distance 
Thus,  when  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  hip  is  at 
fected,  they  may  be  placed  on  the  groin  and  nates j 
but  when  that  of  the  wrist  is  inflamed,  they  should  ' 
applied  to  the  lower  part  of  the  forearm."    Mr.  Brodifl 
thinks  blisters  have  more  efli'ct  than  any  other  mear 
in  removing  the  swelling;  but,  excepting  in  very  sligl] 
cases,  he  very  rightly  condenms  their  use  unprecede 
by  the  abstraction  of  blood.    After  the  subsidence 
the  inflammation,  moderate  exercise  of  the  joint  an 
stimulating  liniments  are  recommended.   The  campho 
liniment  is  to  be  strengthened  with  the  addition 
liquor  ammonia,  or  tinctura  lyttte,  or  the  followir 
formula,  adopted  as  that  to  which  the  above  gentlema 
seems  to  give  the  preference.    Jk-  Olei  olivie  ?  iss.  acid 
stilph.  ^ss.  M.    In  this  stage  of  the  disease,  I  find  tlk 
tincture  of  iodine  possesses  considerable  efticacy,  par ' 
cularly  when  blended  with  the  soap  liniment  in  tlv 
proportion  of  3j.  to  |  ij.    Mr.  Buchanan  applies 
tincture  of  iodine  to  the  integuments,  and  his  account 
represent  it  as  being  rapidly  absorbed  from  the  surfac 
of  the  skin,  and  acting  very  powerfully  in  dispersir 
the  thickening  and  induration  of  various  diseases  an 
abscesses  of  the  joints.    Indeed,  he  prefers  such  ap 
plication  of  iodine  to  its  internal  exhibition,  and  stat 
that  its  effects  are  produced  without  the  aid  of  friction 
.so  that  it  admits  of  being  employed  with  advanta 
even   when  inflammation  is  present.— (Essay  o\ 
JVew    Mode  of    Treatment  of   Diseased  Joints, 
Lond.  1828.)     Mr.  Brodie  speaks  favourably  of  tl 
effects  of  the  antimonial  ointment,  in  the  proportion  i 
3j.  of  the  antim.  tart,  to  5j-  ung.  cetacei.    Plaste 
of  gum  ammoniac  he  regards  as  sometimes  useful 
preventing  relapses.    Issues  and  setons  are  never  se 
viceable,  unless  ulceration  of  the  cartilages  has  begui 
For  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  the  swelling  an 
stiffness,  Mr.  Brodie  joins  other  writers  in  praising  th 
efficacy  of  friction  and  exercise.    The  friction  may  ' 
made  wish  camphorated  mercurial  ointment,  or  wit 
powdered  starch ;  but  the  friction  is  to  be  employe 
with  caution,  as  otherwise  it  may  produce  a  return 
the  inflammation.    When  this  happens,  it  is  to  be  difl 
continued,  and  blood  taken  from  the  part.    On 
whole,  Mr.  Brodie  appears  to  consider  friction  bett 
adapted  to  cases  where  the  stiffness  depends  upon 
state  of  the  external  pans,  than  to  others  where 
arises  from  disease  in  the  joint  itself.    With  respect  l 
the  plan  of  allowing  a  column  of  warm  water  to  fa 
on  the  part,  as  suggested  by  Le  Dran,  and  practised 
the  watering-places,  he  allows  that  it  is  beneficial,  bi 
that  it  requires  the  same  caution  as  the  employmen 
of  friction. — (Pathol,  and  Surg.  Obs.  p.  30,  v^c.) 
I      I  have  met  with  several  instances  in  which  lotion! 


hibited. — (Pathol,  and  Surg.  Obs.  p.  32.)  In  con- 1  composed  of  vinegar  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  sui 
•unction  with  this  treatment  the  lotio  plumbi  acetatis  1  ficed  for  the  removal  of  the  chronic  complaints,  U' 
liusl  be  employed.  '  -^ftPi  the  acute  stage  of  the  disorder.    The  tincture  J 
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ointment  of  Iodine  are  also  valuable  applicaliona  ;  and 
they  may  be  blended  with  oilier  lininienls,  wliicli  will 
thus  be  rendeied  more  efficient. 

'I'lie  seveiity  oC  the  consiiluliona!  symptrims  is 
mostly,  if  not  always,  greater  when  the  intlannnaiion 
of  a  large  joint  arises  Ironi  a  wound,  than  wlien  ii  in 
the  ctnmequence  of  a  bruise  or  sprain. 

Loone  Curtilages  in  7c/iJif*.—Haid,  roundish, or  flat- 
tened bodies,  mostly  of  a  cariilaijinous  nature,  are 
sometimes  foimed  within  liie  capsular  ligaments,  occa- 
fioning  more  or  less  pain  in  the  affected  joiiiis,  and  a 
considerable  impediment  to  tlie  freedom  of  llieir  move- 
ments. The  distndiir,  though  not  noticed  by  any  of 
the  very  ancient  writers,  is  (ar  from  l)eing  uncomnmn. 
I'ai^  is  the  first  ivho  speaks  of  it:  lie  says,  that  a,  hard, 
polished,  white  body,  of  the  size  of  an  almond,  was  dis- 
cliarged  from  the  knee  of  a  patient,  in  the  year  1558, 
in  wliicli  he  had  made  an  incision  for  an  aqueous  ayos- 
tume  (without  doubt  a  h)drops  articuli). — (Lio.  '25, 
chap.  15,  p.  1T2.)  A  hnndied  ami  liiirty-three  year.s 
afterwaid,  viz.  in  1691,  Pechlin  published  the  full  de- 
tails of  anotlier  case,  in  which  a  cartilaginous  body 
was  successfully  extracted  frcnn  the  K\WM.—  {Obscriuil. 
Physicu-Mcd.  obs.  38,  p.  30G.)  Dr.  \.  Monio,  in  1726, 
dissected  the  knee-joint  of  a  woman,  who  had  been 
hung,  and  foimd  in  the  articulation  a  cartilaginous 
body,  of  the  shape  and  size  of  a  small  bean.  These 
were  the  only  examjiles  of  the  disease  known  before 
tiie  year  1736,  at  which  period  Mr.  Simpson  cut  out  of 
the  knee  a  sinilar  substance,  which  he  supposed  at  the 
time  «)f  the  operation  was  only  beneath  the  skin. — 
(See  Edinb.  Med.  Essays,  vol.  4.)  But  of  lale  years 
the  disease  has  been  frequenlly  noticed  and  desciibed, 
particularly  by  Hromfield,  Hewit,  Middleton,  Gooch, 
Ford,  II<inie,  Brll,  Abernethy,  and  Brodie,  in  England  ; 
by  Heiickel, 'I'heden,  and  LcelHer,  in  Germany  ;  and  by 
Desaull  and  Sahatier,  in  France.  Hence,  as  Hoyer  re- 
maiks,  it  is  now  as  well  known,  .-is  most  others,  to 
which  the  joints  are  sulyect. — {Traill  des  Mai.  Chir. 
t.  4,  p.  434.) 

Such  detached  and  moveable  cartilages  are  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  knee,  as  they  occur  in  other  joints ;  yet  they 
are  most  frequenlly  met  with  in  the  knee,  and  it  is  in 
this  joint  thai  they  produce  sym|)toms  which  render 
them  the  object  of  a  surgical  operation.  Mmganni 
and  B.  Bell  met  with  them  in  the  ankle;  [Jailer  in  the 
jointof  the  jaw;  and  Hey  in  the  elbow. 

According  to  Sir  Everard  Home,  these  substances 
are  analogous  in  their  stiucltire  to  bone;  but  in  their 
external  appearance  they  bear  a  greater  resemblance 
to  cartilage.  They  are  not,  however,  always  exactly 
of  the  same  structure,  being  in  some  instances  softer 
than  in  olher.'^.  Their  external  surface  is  smooth  and 
polished,  and,  being  hihricated  by  the  synovia,  allows 
them  to  be  moved  readily  from  one  part  of  the  joint  to 
another.  They  seldom  remain  long  at  rest  while  the 
limb  is  in  motion;  and  when  they  happen  to  be  in 
situations  where  they  are  pressed  upon  with  force  by 
the  different  parts  of  the  joint,  they  occasion  considera 
ble  pain,  and  materially  interfere  with  its  necessary 
motions. 

The  circumstance  of  their  being  loose,  and  having 
no  visible  attachment,  made  it  difficult  to  offer  good 
conjectures  resjiecting  their  formation;  and  according 
to  Sir  E.  Home,  no  satisfactory  account  of  tlieir  origin 
had  been  given  when  Mr.  Hunter  made  his  ob.«erva- 
tions.  In  the  courseof  his  experiments,  instituted  with 
the  view  of  proving  a  living  principle  in  the  blood,  Mr. 
Hunter  was  naturally  induced  to  attend  to  the  pheno- 
mena which  took  place  when  that  fluid  was  extrava- 
sated,  whether  in  consequence  of  accidental  violence 
or  other  circuristances.  The  first  change  he  found  to 
be  coagulation  ;  and  the  congiihuM  thus  formed,  if  in 
contact  with  living  parts,  did  not  produce  an  irritation 
similar  to  extraneous  matter,  imr  was  it  absorbed  and 
taken  bark  into  theconstifuti(ni,  but  in  many  instances 
preserved  ili»  living  principle  and  became  vascular,  re- 
ceiving branches  from  the  neighbouring  bloodvessels 
for  \\A  sufi[x>rl;  it  afterward  underwent  changes,  ren- 
dering it  similar  to  the  parts  to  which  it  was  attached, 
and  which  smpplied  it  with  nourishment.  When  a 
coagnhim  adhered  'o  a  surface  which  varied  its  posi- 
tion, the  attachment  was  rtfudered  in  some  instances 
pendulous,  ami  in  oliiers  it  was  entirely  broken. 

Flence  it  was  easy  to  explain  the  mode  in  which 
Jtose  pendulous  bodies  are  formed,  which  are  son»e- 
Inies  atuched  to  ibc  inside  of  circumscribed  cavities. 


nd  the  principle  being  established,  it  became  equally 
easy  for  Mr.  Hunter  to  apply  it  under  other  circum- 
siaixes,  since  it  is  evident  from  a  known  law  in  the 
animal  economy,  that  exiiavasated  blood,  when  ren- 
dered ati  organized  part  of  the  body,  can  assume  the 
nature  of  il)e  parts  into  which  it  is  effused,  and  con- 
sequently the  same  coagulum  which  in  another  situa- 
tion might  form  a  soft  tumour,  would,  when  situated 
on  a  hone  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  bone,  often  form 
a  hard  one.  The  cartilages  found  :n  the  knee  joint, 
therefore,  appeared  to  liiin  to  originate  from  a  deposit© 
of  coagulated  bh)od  upon  the  end  of  one  of  the  bones, 
whir.li  had  acquired  the  nature  of  cartilage  and  had 
afterward  been  separated.  'J'his  opinion  was  farther 
confirmed  by  the  examination  of  joints  which  had  beea 
violently  strained,  or  otherwise  injured,  where  the  pa- 
tients had  died  at  different  periods  after  the  accident. 
In  some  of  these  cases  there  were  small  projecting 
parts,  preternaturally  formed,  as  hard  as  cartilage,  and 
so  situated  as  to  be  readily  ktiocked  off  by  any  sudden 
or  violent  motion  of  the  joint.— (Trows,  fur  the  Im- 
pronenient  of  Med.  atid  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  1.) 

Mr.  Brodie  met  with  two  cases,  however,  in  which 
the  loose  bodies  were  of  a  different  nature,  and  had  a 
different  origin  from  thai  referred  to  by  Sir  E.  Home. 
Sinnetimes  di.sease  causes  a  bony  ridge  to  be  formed, 
like  a  small  exostosis,  round  the"  margin  of  the  carti- 
laginous surfaces  of  the  joint.  In  the  two  examples 
alluded  to,  this  preternalmal  growth  of  bone  had  taken 
place,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  motion  of  the  parts, 
portions  of  it  had  been  broken  off  and  lay  loose  in  the 
cavity  of  the  joint. — [Med.  and  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4,  p. 
276.)  And  in  a  more  recent  publication  he  remarks, 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  which  he  has  met  with, 
no  inflammation  preceded  the  formation  of  these  pre- 
ternalutal  substances,  and  therefore  he  thinks  it  pro- 
bable that,  in  some  instances,  they  are  generated  like 
oiher  tumours  by  some  different  process.  He  farther 
observes,  that  they  appear  to  be  situated  originally 
either  on  the  external  surface,  or  in  the  substance  of 
ihe  synovial  membrane,  since  before  they  become  de- 
tached, a  thin  layer  of  the  latter  may  be  traced  over 
them. — {Pathological  and  Surgical  Obs.  p.  298.) 

One  or  more  of  the.<e  preternatural  bodies  may  be 
formed  in  the  same  joint.  Sir  E.  Home  mention!!  one 
instance  in  which  there  were  three;  they  are  commonly 
about  the  size  of  a  horse  bean,  often  much  smaller,  and 
sometimes  considerably  larger;  when  very  laige,  they 
d(»  not  give  so  much  trouble  to  the  patient  as  the 
smaller  kind.  A  soldier  of  the  56th  regiment  had  one 
nearly  as  big  as  the  patella,  which  occasioned  little 
uneasiness,  being  too  large  to  insinuate  itself  into  the 
moving  parls  of  the  joint.  Morgagni  saw  twenty-five 
in  the  left  knee  of  an  old  woman,  who  died  of  apo- 
plexy; and  Haller  met  with  no  less  than  twenty,  in  the 
articulation  of  the  lower  jaw.  When  there  are  several 
in  the  same  joint,  it  is  observed,  that  their  size  is 
generally  small. — {Boyer,  TVaite  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  4, 
p.  436.) 

The  diagnosis  of  this  disease,  as  Boyer  observes,  is 
seldom  attended  with  any  difficulty.  When  the  forma- 
tion of  the  extraneous  subsiancfs  follows  a  fall  or  blow 
upon  the  joint,  tlie  complaint  begins  with  a  swelling  of 
the  surrounding  soft  (larts.  and  upon  the  subsidence  of 
this  swelling,  which  lasts  for  a  time  more  or  less  long, 
the  presence  of  the  little  cartilaginous  tumours  is  indi- 
cated by  certain  symptoms  which  are  peculiar  to  them. 
In  persons  who  have  had  no  blow  nor  fall  upon  the. 
knee,  the  disease  sometimes  commences  with  a  more 
or  less  acute  pain  in  the  joint,  with  or  without  swell 
ing  of  the  surrounding  soft  parts,  and  which  affection 
is  usually  regarded  as  rheumatism.  To  these  first 
symptoms,  which  are  common  both  to  cases  of  foreign 
bodies  in  the  joints,  and  other  diseases  of  these  parts,; 
are  soon  added  other  particular  signs,  by  wlilch  the 
nature  of  the  case  is  evinced. 

As  the  extraneous  bodies  arc  in  general  free  and 
moveable  in  the  joint,  they  can  easily  be  made  to  slip] 
about  from  one  part  of  the  articulation  to  another;  a} 
circumstance  which  is  facilitated  by  the  smoothness  of' 
their  surface,  as  well  as  by  the  synovia,  which  Is^ 
nmstiv  in  larger  quantity  than  natural.  Accorditig  to| 
the  situation  which  they  happen  to  occupy,  sorneiimei 
they  produce  acute  pain  ;  sometimes  no  pain  whatever. . 
When  thev  lodge  in  a  depression  where  they  """^  "/*'', 
compressed,  they  cause  no  pain;  and  if  they  could  !>•• 
alwavs  kept  in  this  position,  their  presence  would  tUH\ 
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be  likely  to  excite  any  inconveniences.  But  wlien 
they  get  between  the  articular  surfaces,  which  in  cer- 
tain postures  of  the  limb  come  into  contact  with  each 
other,  tlie  following  arc  the  effects  of  tlie  compression. 
Sometimes  the  extraneous  substance  suddenly  glides 
between  the  condyles  of  the  thigh-bone  and  head  of 
the  tibia,  and  while  it  lodges  there,  excites  acute  pain 
ill  certain  directions  of  the  limb,  and  instantaneous 
loss  of  the  power  of  moving  the  knee.  But  when  it 
ehirts  its  place  again,  either  naturally  or  accidentally, 
during  an  examination  of  the  affected  part,  the  com- 
pression is  removed,  the  pain  all  at  once  ceases,  and 
the  functions  of  the  joint  are  as  suddenly  restored. 
Most  frequently  when  the  extraneous  body  gets  behind 
the  patella,  or  the  ligament  of  the  patella,  as  the  pa- 
tient is  walking,  he  is  compelled  to  make  a  sudden 
stop,  and  would  fall  down  from  the  acuteness  of  the 
pain  if  nothing  were  at  hand  to  save  him.  Some  pa- 
tients have  been  observed,  liowever,  who  experienced 
no  pain  in  these  circumstances.  Reimarus  mentions 
a  man  who  suffered  great  pain  and  could  not  move  his 
leg  when  the  extraneous  body  was  at  the  side  of  tlie 
joint;  but  was  immediately  relieved  by  pushing  it 
under  the  patella.  B.  Bell  met  with  cases  in  which 
the  pain  was  so  violent  at  the  instant  when  the  patients 
put  their  legs  in  certain  postures,  that  fainting  was 
brought  on,  and  they  were  so  afraid  of  a  return  of  the 
suffering,  that  they  preferred  remaining  perfectly  quiet 
to  running  any  risk  of  causing  the  pain  again.  He 
even  asserts,  that  he  had  known  some  persons  in  whom 
the  least  motion  of  the  limb  would  cause  such  pain  as 
awoke  them  out  of  the  deepest  sleep.  The  pain,  ex- 
cited liy  the  situation  of  the  extraneous  body  between 
the  articular  surfaces,  recurs  at  intervals  more  or  less 
long,  and  always  in  consequence  of  some  motion  or 
exertion.  Sometimes  it  ceases  directly  by  the  effect  of 
a  movement  contrary  to  that  which  produced  it;  but 
most  frequently  it  continues,  and  then  the  surrounding 
soft  parts  are  affected  with  swelling,  which  obliges  the 
patient  to  keep  his  bed  and  have  recourse  to  emollient 
anodyne  applications.  Sometimes,  as  I  have  already 
noticed,  the  foreign  body  lies  at  a  part  of  the  joint 
where  it  causes  no  inconvenience,  and  makes  no  pres- 
sure on  the  articular  surfaces.  In  this  case  all  the 
symptoms  have  been  known  to  cease  for  several 
months,  so  that  the  patient  imagined  himself  cured, 
when  suddenly  the  foreign  body  was  urged  by  some 
effort  into  another  situation,  where  it  occasioned  a  re- 
newal of  all  the  former  pain. 

The  foregoing  circumstances  afford  strong  presump- 
tive evidence  of  the  presence  of  extraneous  carti- 
laginous substances  in  the  joint;  but  they  do  not 
amount  to  certainty:  this  can  only  be  acquired  by  the 
touch.  In  handling  the  knee  of  the  patient,  the  sur- 
geon feels  a  hard,  prominent  substance,  which  slips 
about  under  his  fingers  and  glides  under  the  paiella,  or 
the  ligament  of  this  bone,  and  sometimes  under  the 
tendon  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg,  from  one 
side  of  the  joint  to  the  other.  The  extraneous  body 
may  make  its  appearance  either  at  the  inside  or  the 
outside  of  the  articulation;  but  it  most  frequently 
presents  itself  at  the  former  part,  which  is  (he  broadi-st 
and  most  sloping,  while  the  capsular  ligament  there  is 
loosest.  Desault  met  with  one  instance,  in  which  the 
capsular  ligament  and  soft  parts  were  so  loose  that  ihe 
patient  could  turn  the  extraneous  substance  round  and 
round. 

In  general,  the  complaint  is  not  dangerous;  but  as  it 
is  painful,  and  obstructs  or  often  prevents  walking,  and 
usually  can  he  cured  only  by  an  operation  which  has 
sometimes  had  fatal  consequences,  we  cannot  be  loo 
much  upon  our  guard  in  delivering  a  prognosis. 

It  is  only  in  the  knee  that  the  disease  ever  becomes 
so  troublesome  as  to  require  an  operation,  or,  indeed, 
any  surgical  treatment. 

If  we  except  making  an  incision  into  the  joint,  for 
Hie  purpose  of  extracting  the  cartilaginous  tumours, 
we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  certain  means  of 
freeing  a  patient  from  the  inconvenience  of  the  com- 
plaint To  this  plan,  the  danger  attendant  on  all 
wounds  of  so  large  au  articulation  as  the  knee,  is  a 
very  serious  objection.  Middleton  and  Gooch  endea- 
voured to  conduct  the  extraneous  body  into  a  situa- 
tion where  it  produced  no  pain,  and  to  retain  ii  in  that 
position  a  long  time  by  bandages,  under  the  idea  that 
the  cartilaginous  substance  would  adhere  to  the  con- 
tiguous parts,  and  occasion  no  future  trouble.    Some 


will  be  inclined  to  think,  that  no  positive  conclusli 
ought  to  be  drawn  from  the  cases  brought  furwaid 
these  gentlemen,  because  ihey  had  no  opportuniiy 
seeing  their  patients  again  at  ihe  end  of  a  reasona 
length  of  time  ;  and  we  know  thai  loose  cartilages 
the  joints  someiimes  disappear  for  half  a  year,  ai: 
then  make  their  appearance  again.  Yet,  perhaps,  ili 
very  circumstance  of  the  patients  not  applying  agaii 
may  justify  the  inference  that  sufficient  relief  had  b 
obtained. 

However,  it  should  not  be  concealed  that  this  meth< 
was  also  tried  in  St.  George's  Hospital  without  benefll 
and  that  in  one  case  the  jiain  was  increat^ed  by  it 
(See  Reimarus  de  Fungo  Jirliculorain,  ^  27,  54,  Src.) 

Mr.  Hey,  aware  of  the  dangerous  syniptitn.s  whic 
have  occasionally  resulted  from  the  most  simple  wound 
penetrating  the  knee-joint,  was  induced  to  try  ihe  effi- 
cacy of  a  laced  knee-cap,  and  the  cases  which  he  has 
adduced  clearly  demonstrate,  that  the  benefit  thus  ob- 
tained is  not  temporary,  at  least  as  long  as  the  paiienf 
continues  to  wear  the  bandage.  In  one  case  the  m 
thod  had  been  tried  for  ten  years,  with  all  the  success 
which  the  patient  could  desire.  Boyer  also  made  one 
patient  use  a  knee-cap  for  a  year ;  alter  which  it  was 
left  off,  the  patient  appearing  cured.  And,  in  a  second 
instance,  the  same  practitioner  tried  the  plan,  which 
put  a  stop  to  the  pain,  and  enabled  the  patient  to  walk 
with  ease;  but  it  was  not  known  whether  Ihe  method 
was  properly  continued,  as  the  patient  liad  not  latti^rly 
been  seen. — {Boyer,  Traite  ties  JIal.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  444.)* 

Contemplating  the  evidence  upon  this  point,  and  the 
perilous  symptoms  sometimes  following  wounds  of  the 
knee-joint,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  effect 
of  a  knee-cap,  or  of  a  roller  and  compress,  applied  over 
the  loose  cartilage,  ought  generally  to  be  tried  before 
recourse  is  had  to  excision.     I  say  generally,  becau 
the  conduct  of  the  surgeon  ought,  in  such  cases,  t«i 
adapted  to  the  condition  and  inclination  of  the  patient 
If  a  man  be  deprived  of  his  livelihood  by  not  being 
able  to  use  his  knee ;  if  he  cannot  or  will  not  take  Ihe 
trouble  of  wearing  a  bandage;  if  he  be  urgently  de- 
sirous of  running  the  risk  of  the  ojieration  after  things 
have  been  impartially  explained  to  him;  if  a  bandage 
should  not  be  productive  of  .•sufficient  relief;  and  lastly, 
if  excessive  pain,  severe  iiiflainmation  of  the  joint 
great  deal  of  symptomatic  fever,  and  lameness,  shoul 
frequently  be  produced  by  the  complaint  (see  Brodie\ 
Pathological  and  Surg.  Obs.  p.  299),  I  think  it  is  III 
duty  of  asurgeon  to  operate.  Under  such  circunistanc 
I  lately  removed  a  loo^e  cartilage  of  considerable  si 
from  a  gentleman's  knee,  without  the  jirevious  trial  ol 
pressure;  and  the  result  was  perfectly  successful, 
is  very  certain  that  success  has  generally  attended  tl 
operation ;  but  small  as  the  chance  is  of  losing  th 
limb,  and  even  life,  in  the  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  dia 
ease,  since  the  inconveniences  of  the  complaint  are,  ia 
most  cases,  very  bearable,  and  are  even  capable  of  pal- 
liation by  means  of  a  bandage,  endangeiing  the  limb 
and  life  in  any  degree  must  seem  to  many  jtersons 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  prudence.    At  all  events» 
we  must  agree  with  Boyer,  that,  as  the  laced  knee-cap 
can  do  no  harm,  we  ought  always  to  make  trial  of  it, 
and  never  perform  the  o^fjeration  except  when  pressun 
does  not  answer,  and  the  return  of  frequent  and  violent 
pain  makes  theemplovment  of  the  knife  necessary. 
(See  Traits  des  Mnl.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  445.) 

I  am  ready  to  allow,  with  M.  Brochier,  that  the  daa 
ger  attendanion  woimdsof  the  large  joints,  has  aiwayi 
been  exaggerated  in  conseqnience  of  ancient  preju- 
dices.—(/>««j/f£'j  .Tourn.  vol.  2.)  But,  making  every 
allowance  for  the  influence  of  prejudice,  a  man  must 
be  very  skeptical  indeed  who  does  not  consider  the 
wound  of  so  large  a  joint  as  the  knee  attended  with 
real  cause  for  the  apprehension  of  danger.  At  the  end. 
of  Mr.  Ford's  ca.<e  {Med.  Obs.  and  Inquiries,  vol.  5) 
we  read  on  ihe  subject  of  cutting  loose  cartilages  o 
of  the  knee:  "  The  society  have  been  informed  of 
veral  cases  in  which  the  operation  has  been  performed ;? 
some,  like  tlii.s,  have  healed  up  without  any  irou-* 
b!e;  others  have  been  followed  by  violent  infliiinina\ 
tion,  fever,  and  death  itself."  A  case  was  lately  pub-, 
lished,  in  which  the  patient  very  nearly  lost  his  life  from 
suppuraii<ni  in  the  knee-joint  after  this  operation.— 
(See  fTirbi/s  Cases,  p.  75.)  In  the  same  work,  refer- 
ence is  also  made  to  two  other  cases,  which  artnally 
had  a  fatal  termination  (p.  82);  and  even  in  Mr.  Kir- 
by's  own  instance,  the  recovery  was  not  effected  witliv 
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out  the  entire  loss  of  the  motions  c  f  the  knee.  An  ex- 
ample, ill  wliicli  llie  paiieiil  di.-d  afler  tlie  operation, 
u  rit.  Ilarilioloiiiew's  Hospital,  must  be  liesh  in  ihere- 

.llecUiMiof  many  studeiiis.  .... 

As  ine  disorder  is  olieii  attendfid  with  a  degree  of 
heat  and  tendorness  in  the  articulation;  as  the  danger 
of  llie  operation  is,  in  a  ijieat  measure,  proportioned  to 
the  subsequent  inflainniaiion  ;  and  aa  much  of  the 
danger  is  at  once  removed  if  tlie  wound  unite  by  the 
first  iiiieiilion;  the  advice  to  keep  llie  patient  in  lied  a 
few  days  before  operating,  to  apjiiy  leeches  and  cold 
saturnine  lotions  to  tlic  knee  during  iJie  same  lime, 
and  to  exiiibit  beforehand  a  saline  purgative,  is  highly 
prudent.  ^  ,      , 

1  shall  next  introduce  an  account  of  the  plan  ol  ope- 
rating, as  described  liy  several  of  the  best  modern  sur- 

As  these  loose  bodies  cannot  always  be  found,  no 
time  can  he  tixed  for  the  operation;  but  the  patient, 
who  will  soon  become  familiar  with  hisown  complaint, 
must  arrest  iliein  when  in  a  favourable  situation,  and 
"eiain  lliein  there  till  the  surgeon  can  be  sent  for. 

"  Before  the  operation,  the  limb  should  be  extended 
npon  a  table  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  secured  by 
means  of  asfiistants ;  the  loose  cartilages  are  to  be 
pushed  into  the  upper  part  of  the  joint  above  the  pa- 
tella, and  then  to  one  side :  tlie  inner  side  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, as  ill  tliat  situation  only  the  vastus  iniernus 
musclii  will  be  divided  in  the  operation.  Should 
there  be  several  of  these  bodies,  they  must  be  all  se- 
cured, or  the  operation  should  be  postponed  till  some 
more  favourable  opporluniiy,  t-iiice  the  leaving  of  one 
will  subject  the  patient  to  tlie  repetition  of  an  opera- 
tion not  only  painful  but  attended  with  some  degree 
of  danger. 

'•  The  loose  bodies  are  to  be  secured  in  the  situation 
above  mentioned  by  an  assistant;  a  task  not  easily 
performed  while  they  are  cut  upon,  from  their  being 
lucubrated  by  the  synovia;  and  if  allowed  to  escape 
Into  the  general  cavity,  they  may  not  readily,  if  at  all, 
be  brought  back  into  the  same  situation. 

"'I'he  operation  consists  in  making  an  incision  upon 
the  loose  cartilage,  which  it  will  be  best  to  do  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  thigh, as  the  wound  will  more  readily  be 
healed  by  the  lirst  intention.  If  tlie  skin  is  drawn  to 
one  side  previously  to  making  the  incision,  the  wound 
through  the  parts  undcrr>ealli  will  not  correspond  with 
that  made  in  the  skin,  which  circumstance  will  favour 
Jheir  union.  The  incision  upon  the  cariilajie  must  be 
made  with  caution,  as  it  will  with  difficulty  be  re- 
tained in  its  situation  if  much  force  is  applied.  The 
assistant  is  to  endeavour  to  push  the  loose  body 
througii  the  opening,  wliich  must  be  made  sufficiently 
large  for  that  purpose;  but  as  this  cannot  always  be' 
done,  the  broad  end  of  an  eyed  probe  may  be  passed 
under  it  so  as  to  lifY  it  out,  or  a  sharp-pointed  instru- 
ment may  be  struck  into  it,  which  will  rix  it  to  its  situ- 
ation, and  bring  it  more  within  tlie  management  of  the 
surgeon. 

•'The  cartilages  being  all  extracted,  the  cut  edges  of 
the  wound  aie  to  be  brougiit  together,  and,  by  means 
of  a  compress  of  lint,  not  only  pressed  close  to  one 
another,  but  also  to  the  parts  underneath,  in  which 
situation  they  are  to  be  retained  by  slicking  plaster, 
and  the  uniting  bai:dage. 

"  As  union  by  the  first  intention  is  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence after  this  operation,  to  prevent  an  inflainma- 
tion  of  the  joint,  tlie  patient  should  remain  in  bed  with 
the  leg  extended,  till  the  wound  is  perfectly  united,  or 
at  least  all  chance  of  inflaniniation  at  an  end." — 
{Home  in  Tran.i.  for  the  (mprooemcnt  of  Med.  and 
Chir.  Knowledge^  vol.  1,  p.  239,  <S-c.) 

Ir.  one  instance,  Deaaiilt  proceeded  in  the  following 
manner:  the  surgeon,  after  relaxing  the  capsular  liga- 
ment by  extending  the  leg,  brougiit  ihe  extraneous  body 
on  the  iimide  of  the  articulati<Mi  against  the  aitachinent 
of  the  capsular  ligament,  and  secured  it  in  this  situ- 
ation between  the  index  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left 
hand,  while  an  assistant  drew  the  integuinents  for- 
wardH  towards  the  patella.  The  parts  covering  this 
extraneous  body  were  now  divided  by  an  incision  one 
inch  in  lenirth,  and  ili»  extraction  accomplished  by 
pu.shing  it  from  altove  downwards,  and  raising  it  iiife- 
rlorly  with  the  end  of  the  knife.  This  substance,  on 
exaininatiiin,  was  found  similar  in  colour  to  the  car- 
tilages that  cover  the  articular  surfaces:  it  was  three 
quartets  of  an  inch  in  length,  six  lin&i  and  n  half  in 


width,  and  three  lines  in  thickness;  its  surfaces  were 
smooth,  one  concave  and  the  other  convex:  its  circum- 
ference irregular,  disseminated  with  red  points,  form- 
ing small  depressions ;  the  inside  was  ossitied,  the  out- 
side of  a  cartilaginous  texture.  As  soon  as  the  sub- 
stance was  extracted,  the  assistant  let  go  the  integu- 
ments which  he  had  drawn  forwards;  they  conse- 
quently returned  to  their  natural  situation  on  the  innef 
side  of  llie  knee-joint,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  exter- 
nal wound  in  the  integuments  was  situated  more  in- 
wards than  the  one  in  the  capsular  ligament.  Two 
advantages  were  procured  by  this  means;  on  tlie  one 
hand,  air  was  prevented  from  penetrating  into  the  arti- 
ciriation ;  and  on  the  other,  the  floating  portion  of  cap- 
sular ligament,  retained  inwards  by  the  skin,  was  more 
likely  to  attach  itself  to  the  condyle,  in  case  it  did  not 
unite  to  the  other  portion  of  the  capsule  divided  near 
its  attachment.  Tlie  edges  of  the  wound  were  brought 
into  contact  by  means  of  the  uniting  bandage;  dry  lin( 
and  coinjiresses  were  applied,  and  retained  on  the  part 
by  a  slight  banuage ;  and  the  hmb  was  kepi  in  a  state 
of  extension.— (DesaiiZt'*  Journal,  t.  2.)  According 
to  Mr.  Abernethy,  the  inner  surface  of  tlie  internal 
condyle  of  the  os  femoris  presents  an  extensive  and 
nearly  a  plain  surface,  which  terminates  in  front  and 
at  its  upper  part  by  an  edge  which  forms  a  portion  of  a 
circle.  If  tfie  points  of  the  finger  be  firmly  pressed 
upon  this  edge  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  line  of  cir- 
cuinvallation  round  these  (cartilaginous)  bodies,  they 
cannot  pass  into  the  joint  in  this  direction,  nor  can 
they  recede  in  any  other  on  account  of  the  tense  slate 
of  the  internal  lateral  ligament.  Here  these  substances 
are  near  the  surface,  and  may  be  distinctly  felt;  and 
they  may  be  exposed  by  simply  dividing  the  integu- 
ments, fascia,  and  the  capsule  of  the  joint. 

In  an  interesting  case  which  Mr.  Abernethy  relates, 
the  integuments  of  the  knee  were  gently  pressed  to- 
wards the  internal  condyle,  and  the  lingers  of  an  as- 
sistant applied  round  the  circular  edge  of  the  bone. 
The  integuments  were  gently  drawn  towards  the  inner 
hamstring,  and  longitudinally  divided  immediately  over 
the  loose  substance,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  and  a  half. 
Tliis  withdrawingof  the  integuments  from  their  natural 
situation  was  designed  to  prevent  a  direct  correspond- 
ence of  the  external  wound  to  that  in  the  capsule  of 
the  joint:  for  when  the  integuments  were  suffered  to 
regain  their  natural  position,  the  wound  in  them  wa» 
nearer  to  the  patella  than  the  wound  in  the  capsule: 
The  fascia  which  covers  the  joint  having  been  exposed 
by  the  division  of  the  integuments,  it  was  divided  in  a 
similar  direction,  and  nearly  to  the  same  extent.  The 
capsule  is  now  laid  bare,  and  gently  divided  to  the  ex- 
tent of  half  an  inch,  where  it  covered  one  of  the  hard 
substances  which  suddenly  slipped  through  the  opening, 
and  by  pressing  gently  upon  the  other  it  was  also  dis- 
charged. The  bodies  thus  removed  were  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in 
breadth.  They  had  a  highly  polished  surface,  and 
were  hard  like  cartilage.  The  fluid  contained  in  the 
joint  was  pressed  towards  the  wound,  and  about  two 
ounces  of  synovia  were  discharged.  The  wound  of 
tlie  integuments  was  then  gently  drawn  towards  the 
patella,  and  accurately  closed  with  sticking  plaster.— 
{Surn'ical  Observations,  1304.) 

When  there  are  several  extraneous  cartilaginous  bo- 
dies in  the  joint  operated  upon,  the  surgeon  ought  to> 
extract  them  all  through  the  same  wound,  if  it  can  be 
done  without  producing  too  much  irritation  of  the  cap- 
sular ligament,  and  they  will  admit  of  it.  But  fre- 
quently only  one  can  be  made  to  present  itself  at  a 
time,  or  can  be  easily  extracted.  Each  little  tumour 
will  then  require  a  separate  operation,  which  is  a  far 
safer  plan  than  disturbing  the  part  by  long  and  re- 
peated attempts  to  extract  them  all  at  once.— (Boyer, 
Traitd  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.i,p.  448.)  The  su rgeon  is  also 
often  obliged  to  make  his  incision  at  a  particular  point, 
because  at  no  other  can  the  extraneous  L.ibstance  be 
(ixed.  A  case  confirming  all  these  latter  observations 
was  latelv  published  by  Dr.  Clarke.— (See  Mid.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  5,  p.  67.)  In  this  in.siance  the  operation' 
was  thrice  performed  upon  the  same  knee  joint  with 
perfect  success.  Mr.  Brodie  also  extracted  live  loose 
cartilages,  by  three  dilfeient  operatfons,  withniit  any 
subsequent  unpleasant  symptoms,  although  the  I""'""; 
appears  to  have  been  previously  Biibject  to  'f P^'V™' 
attacks  of  severe  inflaminntion  of  i he  Joint.— vrai««- 
logical  and  Surg.  Obs.p.  299.) 
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On  the  preceding  suiijoct,  some  ubscrvations  and  two 
miccessful  operationa  have  been  lately  published  by 
Baron  Larrey. — (!See  Mimoires  de  Chir.  Militaire,  «.2, 
p.  421,>?-c-)  With  the  exception  of  a  few  wrong  theo- 
ries, he  appears  to  have  given  a  fair  account  of  the 
disease. 

Hydrops  articuli  signifies  a  collection  of  serous 
fluid  in  the  capsular  ligament  of  a  joint.  The  knee  is 
more  subject  than  other  joints  to  dropsical  disease, 
which  iias  been  known,  however,  to  affect  the  wrist, 
ankle,  and  shoulder  joints.— (^oj/er,  Traiti  des  Mai. 
Chir.  t.  4,  p.  456.) 

Mr.  Russell  adopts  the  o|iinion  that  some  cases  of 
this  kind  are  venereal,  and  others  scrofulous;  but  the 
doctrine  does  not  rest  upon  any  solid  foundation.  Hy- 
*to\)s  articuli  generally  arises  from  contusions,  rheu- 
.latism,  sprains,  exposure  to  seveie  cold,  the  presence 
of  extraneous  cartilaginous  bodies  in  the  joint,  and  in 
general  from  any  thing  which  irritates  the  capsular 
ligament;  and,  a's  already  explained,  it  is  a  common 
attendant  on  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane; 
the  complaint  also  sometimes  follows  fevers;  hut  in 
most  instances  it  is  purely  a  local  affection,  quite  inde- 
pende.nt  of  general  debility. — [Bayer,  t.  4,  p.  467.) 

Hydrops  articuli  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  soft 
tumour  ;  circumscribed  by  the  attachments  of  tlie  cap- 
sular ligament ;  without  change  of  colour  in  the  skin  ; 
accompanied  with  a  fluctuation  ;  it  is  indolent,  and  very 
little  painful ;  causing  hardly  any  impediment  to  the 
motion  of  the  joint;  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the 
linger,  but  not  retaining  any  impression,  as  in  oedema. 
The  swelling  does  not  occupy  equally  every  side  of 
the  joint,  being  most  conspicuous  where  the  capsular 
ligament  is  loose  and  superficial.  In  the  wrist,  it  oc- 
curs at  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  joint, 
but  especially  in  the  former  situation,  while  it  is  scarcely 
perceptible  at  the  sides.  In  the  ankle  it  is  more  appa- 
rent in  frontof  the  malleoli  than  any  where  else ;  and  in 
the  shoulder  it  does  not  surround  the  joint,  but  is  al- 
most always  confined  to  the  forepart  of  it,  and  can 
only  be  seen  in  the  interspace  between  the  deltoid  and 
great  pectoral  muscles. 

In  the  knee-joint,  which  is  the  common  situation  of 
hydrops  articuli,  the  tumour  does  not  occur  behind  the 
articulation  ;  but  at  the  front  and  sides.  Behind,  the 
capsular  ligament  is  too  narrow  to  admit  of  being 
much  distended  with  the  synovia;  while  in  front  and 
laterally  it  is  broad,  so  that  it  can  there  yield  consider- 
ably in  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  fluid  increases. 
The  swelling  is  at  first  circumscribed  by  the  attachments 
of  the  capsiTlar  ligament;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
accumulation  of  fluid,  it  afterward  exceeds  these  limits 
above,  and  s|)reads  more  or  less  upwards  between  the 
thigh  bone  and  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg,  which 
are  lifted  up  by  it.  Boyer  ha?.seen  it  reach  to  the  upper 
third  of  the  thigh.  The  swelling  is  irregular  in  shape : 
it  is  most  prominent  where  the  capsular  ligament  is 
wide  and  loose,  and  it  is  in  some  measure  divided  lon- 
gitudinally into  two  lateral  portions,  by  the  patella,  the 
ligament  of  the  patella,  and  the  tendon  of  the  extensor 
muscles  of  the  leg ;  all  which  parts  the  synovia  raises, 
and  pushes  forwards,  though  in  a  much  less  degree 
than  the  capsular  ligament.  Of  these  lateral  portions, 
the  internal  is  broadest  and  most  prominent,  because 
the  part  of  the  capsule  between  the  patella  and  edge 
of  the  internal  condyle  being  larger  than  that  situated 
between  the  patella  and  edge  of  the  external  condyle, 
yields  in  a  ereater  degree  to  the  distending  fluid.  The 
motions  of  the  leg,  "which  are  generally  little  inter- 
rupted by  this  disease,  make  a  difference  in  the  shape 
and  consistence  of  the  swelling.  In  flexion,  the  tu- 
fliour  becomes  harder,  tenser,  and  broader,  and  more 
prominent  at  the  sides  of  the  knee-pan,  which  is 
somewhat  depressed  by  its  ligament.  In  extension, 
the  tumour  is  softer,  and  the  fluctuation  plainer. 

In  order  to  feel  di.stinclly  the  fluctuation,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  symptoms  of  the  disease,  the  ends  of 
two  or  three  fingers  should  be  placed  on  one  side  of  the 
swelling,  while  the  opposite  side  is  to  be  struck  with 
the  end  of  the  middle  finger  of  the  other  hand. 

The  patella  being  pushed  forwards,  away  from  the 
articular  pulley,  is  very  moveable,  and,  as  it  were, 
floating.  When  it  is  pressed  backwards,  while  the 
leg  is  extended,  it  can  be  felt  to  move  a  certain  way, 
before  it  meets  with  the  resistance  of  the  articular  pul- 
ley. And  on  the  pressure  being  discontinued  it.  imme- 
diately separates  from  this  part  again. 


By  such  symptoms,  hydrops  articuli  may  «asily 
distinguished  from  other  diseases  of  the  joints,  fr 
tumours  of  the  bursa  nmcosa  under  the  eAteii8ortea>il 
dons  of  the  leg;  from  ganglions  in  front  of  the  kn 
pan;  from  rheumatism,  oedema,  &c. 

The  prognosis  is  most  favourable  when  the  swellir 
is  recent  and  small,  and  has  been  quick  in  its  progre 
On  the  comrary,  when  the  tumour  is  of  long  standi 
and  large,  the  effused  fluid  thick  and  viscid,  and  thi 
synovial  membrane  thickened,  the  removal  of 
fluid  by  absorption,  and  the  reFtoration  of  the  par 
to  their  natural  state,  v.'ill  be  more  slow  and  diffi-1 
cult.  The  worst  case  is  that  which  is  complicated 
with  disease  of  the  capsular  ligament,  cartilages, 
bones. 

The  cure  of  the  above-described  dropsical  affeclioo* 
of  the  joints  depends  upon  the  absorption  of  the  ef-j 
fused  fluid.  And  when  the  case  is  combined  with^ 
acute  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  synovial 
brane,  the  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  already  re-; 
commended  for  those  particular  forms  of  disease^: 
When  inflanmiation  subsides,  the  absorption  of  the  fluiif' 
is  sometimes  altogether  spontaneous,  and  it  may  aU ' 
ways  be  promoted  by  friction,  by  rubbing  the  joint: 
with  camphorated  mercurial  ointment,  the  ointment  or 
tincture  of  iodine,  the  soap  liniment,  containing  3  j. 
of  the  tincture  of  iodine  in  every  two  oz.  of  it,  and 
particularly  by  the  employment  of  blisters. 

Tiie  operation  of  a  blister  may  be  materially  assisted 
with  a  moderately  tight  bandage.  Among  other  efx, 
fectual  means  of  cure,  we  may  enumerate  frictionft, 
with  flanni^l  impregnated  with  the  fumes  of  vinegar,, 
electricity,  and  the  exhibition  of  mercurial  purgatives. 
When  hydrops  articuli  occurs  during  the  debility  con-  , 
sequent  to  typhoid  and  other  fevers,  the  complaint  can,. 
Jiaidly  be  expected  to  get  well  before  the  patient  re-. 
gains  some  degree  of  strength. 

As,  however,  hydrops  articuli  is  generally  quite  ft 
local  disease,  Boyer  contends  that  it  should  be  chieflj:; 
treated  with  topical  remedies ;  and  he  sets  down  diu- 
retics, sudorifics,  hydragogues,  &c.  as  improper  or  in- 
efficient.—(Op.  cit.  p.  467.)  He  is  strongly  in  favour 
of  repealed  blisters,  both  for  the  prevention  and  cur«i 
of  the  disease. 

Circumstance.s  do  not  often  justify  the  making  of  au , 
opening  into  the  joint;  but  excessive  distention,  in' 
some  neglected  cases,  might  certainly  be  an  urgent 
reason  for  such  an  operation.  Also,  if  the  complaint 
should  resist  all  other  plans  of  treatment,  and  the  irri- 
tation of  the  tumour  greatly  impair  a  weak  constitu- 
tion, the  practice  would  be  justifiable.  An  interesting, 
example  of  this  kind  is  related  by  Mr.  Latta. — (Sys' 
tern  of  Surgery,  vol.  2,  p.  490.) 

It  is  best  to  make  the  opening  in  eucli  a  way  that  tha. 
wound  in  the  capsular  ligament  afler  the  operation . 
will  not  remain  directly  opposite  the  wound  in  the 
skin.  For  this  purpose,  the  integuments  are  to  be, 
pushed  to  one  side,  before  the  surgeon  divides  them.- 
{Encyclvpidie  Mithod.  part  Chir.  art.  Hydropisit":- 
des  Jointures.) 

The  operation  is  not  always  successful,  being  some- 
times followed  by  alarming  symptoms,  which  either 
end  fatally,  or  occasion  a  necessity  for  amputation. 
The  fluid  also  generally  collects  again,  and  as  the  sy- 
novial membraneismostly  thickened,  it  often  inflames, 
and  suppuration  in  the  joint  ensues.  Hence,  when  , 
hydrops  articuli  originates  from  rheumatism;  when  '^^ 
it  is  recent,  indolent,  and  not  large ;  and  when  it  does 
not  seriously  impair  the  functions  of  the  joint;  Boyer  , 
recommends  the  operation  not  to  be  done.  But  he 
sanctions  its  performance  when  the  disease  is  com-  _ 
bined  with  extraneous  cartilaginous  bodies  in  the  joint; 
or  when  it  is  very  considerable,  and  attended  with  se-  ^^ 
vere  pain  and  impairment  of  the  functions  of  tlie  '. 
joint.— ( Op.  cit.  t.  4,  p.  473.) 

Cullections  of  Blood  in  Joints. — Most  systematio 
writers  speak  of  this  kind  of  case,  though  it  must  be  un- 
common. Tumours  about  the  joints,  composed  of  blood, 
and  set  down  in  numerous  surgical  works  as  extrava- 
sations within  the  capsular  ligaments,  are  generally  on 
the  outside  of  them. 

Were  blood  known  to  be  undoubtedly  effused  In  a. 
large  articulation,  however,  no  man  would  be  justified 
n  making  an  opening  for  its  discharge.  No  bad  symp- 
toms are  likely  to  result  from  its  mere  presence,  and 
the  absorbents  will,  in  the  end,  take  it  away.  If  an 
incision  were  made  into  the  joint,  the  coagulated  state 
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«f  the  extravasated  blood  would  not  allow  such  blood 
t<i  Ite  easily  discharged. 

The  best  plan  is  to  apply  discutiont  remedies  ;  lotion 
'>f  vineg.ir,  spirits  of  wine,  and  muriate  of  ammonia 
for  the  first  three  or  four  days  ;  and  afterward,  friction 
with  campliorated  liniments  may  be  safely  adopted. 

Mr.  Hey  relates  a  case  in  which  the  knee-joint  was 
wounded,  and  blood  insinuated  itself  into  the  capsular 
ligament ;  yet,  tliough  the  occurrence  could  not  be  hin- 
dered, no  harm  resulted  from  the  extravasation,  which 
was  absorbed  without  having  created  tlie  smallest  in- 
convenience.—(Procticoi  Obs.  in  Surgery,  p.  354.) 

fVkite  Swelling. — The  white  swellifig,  or  spina  ven- 
tosa,  as  it  was  at  one  time  not  unfrequently  called,  in 
imitation  of  the  Arabian  writers,  Ilhazes  and  Avi- 
cenna,  has  been  a  name  indiscriminately  applied  to 
many  diseases,  which  ditTer  widely  in  their  nature,  cu- 
rability, and  treatment.  Wiseman  was  the  first  who 
used  the  term  white  swelling;  and  if  tiie  expression 
did  not  confound  together  complaints  of  very  different 
kinds,  not  much  fault  could  be  found  with  it,  because 
it  unquestionably  conveys  an  idea  of  one  mark  of  some 
of  these  distempers,  vviiich  is,  that  notwithstanding  the 
increase  of  size  in  the  joint,  the  skin  is  generally  not 
Inflamed,  but  retains  its  natural  colour.— (PoM.) 

The  name  therefore  appears  objectionable  only  inas- 
much as  it  has  tended  to  prevent  the  iiiticduction  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  well-founded  an<l  r:  i.<'?sary  dis- 
tinctions. Systematic  writers  have  ger.e;  ally  been  con- 
tent with  a  distinction  into  two  kinds,  viz.  rheumatic 
and  scrofulous. 

The  last  species  of  llie  disease  they  also  distinguish 
into  such  tumours,  as  primarily  aOect  the  bones,  and 
then  the  ligaments  and  soft  parts ;  and  into  other  cases 
in  which  the  cartilages,  ligaments,  and  soft  parts  be- 
come diseased,  before  there  is  any  morbid  affection  of 
the  bones. 

Mr.  Brodie  has  e;ideavoured  to  form  a  more  correct 
classificatioH  of  the  different  complaints  to  which  the 
term  white-swelling  is  applied ;  and  his  descriptions 
are  valuable,  because  confirmed  by  extensive  observa- 
tion and  numerous  dissections.  With  respect  to  the 
disease  beginning  in  the  ligaments,  if  the  capsular  liga- 
oients  be  put  out  of  consideration,  it  is,  as  this  gentle- 
man ob.serve3,  a  rare  occurrence,  and  he  has  never 
met  with  a  ca?g  in  which  the  fact  was  proved  by  dis- 
section.— {Patkul.  and  Surgical  Oba.  p."!.) 

1.  The  first  case  is  inilammation  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  as  described  in  the  foregoing  pages,  espe- 
cially that  form  of  the  disease  which  often  arises  from 
cold,  and  constitutes  the  disease  formerly  often  termed 
•  rheumatic  white-swelling. 

2.  Another  form  of  disease,  ordinarily  comprised  un- 
der the  general  name  of  white-swelling,  has  been  par- 
ticularly described  by  Mr.  Brodie :  the  disease  origi- 
nates in  the  synovial  membrane,  which  loses  its  natural 
organization,  and  becomes  converted  into  a  tltick, 
pulpy  substance,  of  a  light  brown,  and  sometimes  of  a 
reddish  brown  colour,  intersected  by  white  membra- 
nous lines,  and  from  4  to  ^  of  an  inch,  or  even  more 
than  an  inch,  in  thickness.  As  this  disease  advances, 
it  involves  all  the  parts  of  which  the  joint  is  composed, 
producing  ulceration  of  the  cartilages,  caries  of  the 
bones,  wasting  of  the  ligaments,  and  abscesses  in  dif- 
ferent places.  The  complaint  has  invariably  proved 
slow  in  its  progress,  and  sometimes  has  remained 
nearly  in  an  indolent  state  for  many  months,  or  even 
for  one  or  two  years;  but  (says  Mr.  Brodie)  "I  have 
never  met  with  an  instance  in  which  a  real  amendment 
was  produced ;  much  less  have  I  known  any  in  which 
a  cure  wa.st  effected."— (See  Jilcdico-Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
4,  p.  220,  <$'c.)  'i'lie  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
synovial  membrane  has  always  been  found  affected ; 
though  if  a  very  early  examination  were  made,  Mr. 
Brodie  conceives  that  this  might  not  be  the  case;  and 
in  one  example  he  found  only  a  half  of  the  membrane 
thus  allcr»'d,  while  the  rest  was  of  its  natural  struc- 
ture.—( /'a/ A».'.  and  Sur/f.  Obs.  p.  94.)  This  gentleman 
farther  acquaints?  us,  that  the  preceding  affection  of  the 
synovial  msmlirane  in  rarely  met  with  except  in  the 
knee;  that  he  ha«j  never  known  an  instance  of  it  in 
the  hip  or  shoulder;  tli;it  it  is  peculiar  to  the  synovial 
membrane  of  ttie  joints;  that  he  has  never  known  an 
instance  of  it  in  other  serous  membranes,  nor  even  in 
the  synovial  membranen,  which  cimstilute  the  biirsie 
mucnsw  and  hheaths  of  tendons ;  and  that  it  generally 
takes  place  in  young  persons,  under,  or  not  much 


above,  the  age  of  puberty.  In  fact,  Mr.  Brodie  has 
not  met  with  more  ihati  one  instance  in  which  it  oc- 
curred after  the  middle  period  of  li(e,  Mr.  Hodgson, 
of  Birmingham,  it  seems,  has  met  with  «)ne  example 
of  it  in  the  ankle  ;  and  anoilier  in  one  of  the  joints  of 
the  fingers.  »*  In  the  origin  of  this  disease,  there  ia  a 
slight  degree  of  8iiffne.<s  and  tumefaction,  without 
pain,  and  producing  only  the  most  trifling  inconve- 
nience. These  symptoms  gradually  increase :  at  last, 
the  joint  scarcely  admits  of  the  smallest  motion,  the 
stiffness  being  greater  than  where  it  is  tiie consequence 
of  simple  inflanmiation.  The  form  of  the  swelling 
bears  some  resemblance  to  that  in  cases  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  synovial  membrane,  but  it  is  less  regular. 
The  swelling  is  soft  and  elastic,  and  gives  to  the  hand 
a  sensation  as  if  it  contained  fluid.  If  only  one  hand 
be  employed  in  making  the  examination,  the  deceptioa 
may  be  complete,  and  the  most  experienced  surgeon 
may  be  led  to  suppose  there  is  a  fluid  in  the  joint  when 
there  is  none;  but,  if  both  hands  be  employed  one  on 
each  side,  the  absence  of  fluid  is  distinguished  by  the 
want  of  fluctuation. 

"The  patient  experiences  little  or  no  pain  until  ab- 
scesses  begin  to  form,  and  the  cartilages  ulcerate;  and 
even  then  the  pain  is  not  so  severe  as  where  the  ulcer- 
ation of  the  cartilages  occurs  as  a  piimary  disease, 
and  the  abscesses  heal  more  readily,  and  discharge  a 
smaller  quantity  of  pus  than  in  cases  of  this  last  de- 
scription. At  this  period,  the  patient  becomes  affected 
with  hectic  fever,  loses  his  flet^h,  and  gradually  sinks, 
unless  the  limb  be  removed  by  an  operation."— (.l/cd. 
CAir.  Trans,  vol.5,  p.  251,252.)  In  the  majcnityof 
cases,  Mr.  Brodie  believes,  (hat  the  gradual  progress 
of  the  enlargement,  the  stiffness  of  the  joint,  without 
pain,  and  the  soft  elastic  swelling  without  fluctuation^ 
will  enable  the  practitioner  readily  to  distinguish  this 
from  all  other  diseases  of  the  joints.  However,  when 
the  diseased  synovial  membrane  happetis  to  be  dis- 
tended with  a  quantity  of  turbid  ecruni  and  flakes  of 
coagulable  lymph,  the  complaint  sohiewhat  resembles 
ia  its  feel  and  appearance  that  stage  of  common  in- 
flammation of  the  synovial  membrane,  where  this  part 
is  less  thickened,  and  more  or  less  distended  with  co- 
agulable  lymph  ;  but  the  impossibility  of  relieving  the 
former  case  by  the  game  means  which  cure  the  latter, 
and  due  attention  to  the  history  of  the  disease,  will 
l»ove  the  difference  between  Uieta.— {Brodie,  Pathol, 
and  Surg.  Obs.  p.  96.) 

3.  Ulceration  of  the  articular  cartilages  takes  place 
in  the  advanced  stage  of  seveial  diseases  of  the  joints, 
and  it  also  exists  in  many  instances  as  a  primary  af- 
fection, in  the  early  stage  of  which  the  bones,  synovial 
membrane,  and  ligaments  are  in  a  natural  state.  If 
neglected,  it  ultimately  occasions  the  entire  de.struction 
of  the  articulation.  It  may  be  the  consequence  of  in- 
flammation of  the  cartilage  ilself,  or  of  the  Intny  sur- 
face with  which  it  is  connected ;  but,  as  Mr.  Krodie 
farther  observes,  in  many  instances  there  are  no  evi- 
dent marks  of  the  disorder  being  preceded  by  any  in- 
flammatory action  in  one  part  or  the  other,  and  the 
inflammation,  which  afterward  takes  place,  appeani 
rather  to  be  the  attendant  upon,  than  the  cause  of,  the 
ulcerative  process.  One  striking  peculiarity  of  ulcer- 
ation of  the  articular  cartilages  is,  that  the  process  may 
take  place  without  the  formation  of  pus;  for  the  dis- 
ease often  proceeds  so  far  as  to  cause  carie.-^  of  the 
hones,  and  yet  no  purulent  matter  is  found  within  the 
joint. — (Pathol,  and  Surgical  Obs.  ^-c.  p.  117,  ed.  2.) 
The  investigations  of  the  same  author  dispose  him  to 
believe,  that  a  conversion  of  these  cartilages  into  a 
soft  fibrous  structure  is  a  frequent  thoupji  not  constant 
forerunner  of  ulceration.— (P.  121.)  When  the  ulcer- 
ation of  the  cartilage  occurs  in  the  superficial  joints,  it 
constitutes  one  of  the  diseases  which  have  been  known 
by  the  name  of  white  swelling.  From  cases  which 
Mr.  Brodie  has  met  with,  he  is  led  to  conclude,  that 
when  it  takes  place  in  the  hip,  it  is  this  di:  "ase  which 
iias  been  variously  designated  by  writers,  the  "morbus 
coxarins,"  the  "  disease  of  the  hip,"  the  "  scrofulous 
hip,"  the  "  scrofulous  caries  of  tlie  hip  joint."  At 
least,  says  Mr.  Brodie,  It  is  to  this  dise.ise  that  these 
names  have  been  principally  applied,  though  probably 
other  morbid  afflictions  have  been  occ.nsionally  con- 
founded  with  it.— (Jl/c/.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4,  p-  2:W.) 
The  ulceration  of  the  articular  cartilages  iake»t  place, 
as  a  primary  dis<'nse,  chieflv  in  children,  or  adulW 
under  the  Jniddle  age.     "  Of  sixty-eight  persons  af 
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fected  with  tliis  disease,  fifty  six  (according  lo  Mr. 
Brodie)  were  under  lliiriy  years  of  age:  tlie  yoiiiigtfHt 
was  an  infatit  of  about  twetvu  ninnths ;  tiie  oldest  was 
n  woman  of  sixty.  As  liie  Itiiee  is  more  frequently 
afTticted  by  iiifl.-iiiiniation  of  tiie  synovial  iiienibrane, 
su  i:i  the  lii|>  more  liable  than  other  joints  to  the  ulcer- 
ation of  the  cartilaginous  surfaces.  In  general  the 
disease  is  coiitined  to  a  single  joint:  but  it  is  not  very 
unusual  to  find  two  or  three  joints  affected  in  the  same 
Individual,  either  at  the  same  time,  or  in  succession. 
Sometimes  the  patient  traces  the  bi^ginning  of  his 
symptoms  to  a  local  injury,  or  to  his  havinfj  been  ex- 
posed to  cold;  but,  for  the  most  part,  no  cause  can  be 
assianed  for  the  complaint." — (See  Jiled.  Ckir.  Trans. 
90I.C),  p.  319.) 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  of  the  hip-joint  will  be 
described  in  the  ensuing  section,  and  we  shall  here 
eontine  our  remarks  to  the  symptoms  characterizing 
ulceration  «tf  the  cartilages  of  the  knee,  as  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Brodie.  They  differ  from  those  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  synovial  meinbiane,  by  the  pain  being  slight 
in  the  beginiiing,  and  gradually  becoming  very  intense, 
which  is  the  reverse  of  what  happens  in  the  latter  af- 
fection. The  pain  in  the  commencement  is  also  un- 
attended with  any  evident  swelling,  which  never 
comes  on  in  less  than  four  or  five  weeks,  and  often  not 
tjll  after  several  months.  It  is  not  to  he  inferred,  how 
ever,  that  every  slight  pain  of  the  joint,  unacconipanied 
with  swelling,  must  of  course  arise  from  ulceration  of 
the  cartilages.  But,  says  Mr.  Brodie,  when  the  pain 
continues  to  increase,  and  at  last  is  very  severe;  when 
it  is  aggravated  l)y  the  inoiion  of  the  bones  on  each 
ether,  and  when,  after  a  time,  a  slight  tiiniefaclion  of 
the  joint  takes  place,  we  may  conclude  that  the  disease 
consists  in  such  ulceration.  Tiie  swelling  arises  fiom 
a  slight  inflammation  of  the  cellular  inenilirane  <m  the 
outside  of  the  joint ;  it  has  the  form  of  the  articulating 
?nds  of  the  bones;  and  for  the  most  part  it  appears 
^.>;ater  than  it  really  is,  in  consequence  of  the  muscles 
being  wasted.  No  fluctuation  is  perceptible,  as  where 
the  synovial  membrane  is  inflamed;  nor  is  there  the 
peculiar  elasticity  which  exists  where  the  synovial 
niembianc  has  undergone  a  morbid  alteration  of  its 
etructurc. 

Mr.  Brodie  has  explained,  however,  tJiat  in  some 
cases  the  swelling  has  a  diff*ercnt  shape,  and  commu- 
nicates the  feel  of  a  fluctuation.  This  happens  when 
inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane,  attended  with 
a  collection  of  the  synovia  of  the  joint,  or  abscesses  in 
the  surrounding  soft  parts,  or  in  the  articulation  itself, 
•cciir  as  secondary  diseases.  When  there  has  been 
■tonsiderable  destrtiction  of  the  soft  parts  from  ab- 
iBcesses  and  ulceration,  the  head  of  the  tibia  may  be- 
come dislocated  and  drawn  towards  the  ham. — (See 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  326,  <J-c  )  In  the  'Jtli  vol. 
<Tf  this  work,  Mr.  Mayo  has  described  an  acute  form 
of  ulceration  of  the  cartilages,  as  displayed  in  three 
cases  affectinu  the  knee,  elbow,  and  ankle.  They  were 
all  attended  with  severe  pain  in  the  beginning:  two 
ended  in  anchvlosin,  afler  antiphlogistic  treatment  for 
two  months:  and  the  third  patient,  a  boy,  died,  during 
the  existence  of  this  disease,  of  an  injury  of  the  head. 
The  bones  of  the  ankle-joint  were  found  almost 
stripped  of  caitilaee;  what  lemained  of  this  texture 
was  thinned,  and  that  unequally;  but  it  seemed  in 
other  respects  unchanged,  and  adhered  firmly  to  the 
bone. 

4.  I  shall  pass  over  ulceration  of  the  .synovial  mem- 
brane, which  Mr.  Brodie  considers  in  a  separate  sec 
tinn,  and  now  proceed  to  the  scrofulous  white  swelling. 
In  the  scrofulous  disease  of  the  joints,  the  hones  are 
primarily  affected,  in  consequence  of  which  ulceration 
takes  place  in  the  cartilages  covering  their  articular 
extremities.  The  cartilages  being  ulcerated,  the  sub- 
sequent progress  of  the  disease  (says  Mr,  Brodie)  is  the 
same  as  where  this  ulceration  takes  place  in  the  fiist 
instance.— (,^fffrf!Cfl-CA?V.  Tran.t.vol.  4,  p.  266.) 

By  Mr.  Lloyd,  scrofulous  white  swellings  are  divided 
Into  three  stages;  the  first  being  tiiat  in  which  the 
aflectiou  i-t  confined  to  the  bone;  the  second,  that 
in  which  the  external  parts  become  thickened  and 
swelled;  and  the  third  being  what  he  names  the  snp- 
purs^jve  sta'.'e,  attended  with  ulceration  of  the  carti 
]ases,  iiiflamination  of  the  synovial  membrane,  and 
abscesses.— (O/i  Scrofula,  p.  121.)  It  was  formerly  a 
eoinmon  notion,  that  in  white  swellings  the  heads  of 
the  bones  were  always  enlarged.   Mr.  Russell,  1  believe, 


is  the  first  writer  who  expressed  an  opposite  sentiment, 
and  he  distinctly  declares,  that  he  hud  never  heard  nor 
knoion  uj  an  instance^  in  which  the  tibia  was  enlarged 
from  an  attack  of  -white  swelling. — ( P.  37.)  The  inac- 
curacy of  the  «ipinion  was  altcrwaid  pointed  out  b) 
Mr.  Lawrence,  to  the  late  Mr.  t^rowther,  and  the  sulW 
ject  was  mentioned  in  the  earliest  edition  of  the  "First 
Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery." 

Deceived  by  the  feel  of  many  diseased  joints,  and 
influenced  by  general  opinion,  1  once  supposed  that- 
tliere  was  generally  a  regular  ex|ian$ion  of  the  heads 
of  scrofulous  bones.  But,  excepting  an  occasional  etl- 
largenient,  which  arises  fioni  spiculo:  of  bony  niuiler, 
deposited  on  the  outside  of  the  tibia,  ulna,  &.C.,  anil 
which  alteration  cannot  be  called  an  expansion  of 
those  bones ;  for  a  long  time,  1  never  met  with  the  head 
of  a  bone  enlarged,  in  consequence  of  the  diseastt 
known  by  the  name  of  white  swelling.  I  was  for* 
meily  much  in  the  habit  of  inspecting  the  state  of  the 
nnmeions  disea.^ed  joints  which  were  every  year  am- 
puiated  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  though  I 
was  long  attentive  to  this  point,  my  searches  after  a 
really  enlarged  scrofulous  b(me  always  provtd  in  vain* 
N<n  was  there  at  that  period  any  specimen  of  an  ex* 
panded  head  of  a  scrofulous  bone  in  Mr.  Abernethy'i 
museum.  Within  the  last  few  years,  howevei,  1 
specimen  of  an  enlargement  of  the  upper  head  ol  tha 
ulna  has  been  found,  and  it  was  some  time  ago  shown 
to  me  by  Mr.  Stanley.  Mr.  Langstaff  is  said  to  hav4 
in  his  possession  a  knee-joint,  in  which  the  femur  an^ 
tibia  are  much  expanded,  "  the  external  lamina;  of  tlid 
bones  not  being  thicker  than  when  the  bones  arc  oj 
their  natural  size,  and  the  cancelti  healthy,  though  oj 
rather  greater  solidiiy  than  natural.'^ — {JAuyd  oil 
•Scrofula,  p.  148.)  However,  this  last  form  of  disease 
evidently  does  not  resemble  the  common  scrofulous 
alf<  cii<ni  of  the  heads  of  the  bones.  I  may  add,  that 
Mr.  Wilson,  whose  dissections  were  very  numerous 
concurs  with  the  best  modern  writers  concerning  tl 
rarity  of  an  actual  expansion  of  the  substance  of  it 
he.ids  of  the  bones.— (  Oh  the  Skeleton,  .$-c.,  p.  336.) 
have  also  heard  of  a  few  other  instances,  in  whic| 
the  heads  of  the  bones  were  actually  enlarged  in  case 
of  white  swelling.  However,  I  believe  the  nccurrenc 
is  far  from  being  usual,  and  doubts  may  yet  be  eniei' 
tained  whether  such  enlargement  is  combined  with  th 
following  alteration  of  structure.  The  change  whic| 
the  head  of  the  tibia  undergoes  in  many  cises  is  fir 
a  partial  absorption  of  the  phosphate  of  liine  througt 
out  its  lexiure.  wiiile  at  first  a  tiansparent  fluid,  ar 
afterward  a  yellow  cheesy  substance,  are  deposited 
the  cancelli.  In  a  more  advanced  stage,  and,  indee 
in  lh.it  stage  which  most  frequently  takes  place  befoi^ 
a  joint  is  amputated,  the  head  of  the  bone  has  de 
excavations  in  consequence  of  caries,  and  its  struciur 
is  now  so  softened,  tiiai  when  an  instrument  is  pushe 
against  the  carious  part,  it  easily  penetrates  deeply  int 
the  bone.  (Jccasionally,  as  ftlr.  Lloyd  has  observed 
all  the  hones  of  a  joint  "are  affected  in  this  way;  bi 
frequently  only  one  of  them. — (On  Scrofula,  p.  ISO.)! 

According  to  a  modern  writer,  "The  morbid  afiec 
lion  appears  to  have  its  origin  In  the  bones,  whi 
become  preternaturally  vascular,  and  contain  a  le 
than  usual  quantity  of  earthy  matter;  while  at  first! 
transparent  fluid,  and  afterward  a  yellow  clieesy  aul 
stance  is  deposited  in  their  cancelli.  From  tlie  dii 
ea.sed  bone,  vessels,  carrying  red  blood,  shoot  into  ili 
cartilase,  which  afterward  ulcerates  in  spots,  the  ulcer 
tion  beginning  on  that  surface  which  is  connected 
the  bone.  As  the  caries  of  the  bones  advances,  pus  ; 
collected  in  the  joint.  At  last  the  abscess  bursts  exter 
nally,  having  formed  numerous  and  circuitous  sinuses.'* 
—{Brodie,  in  M>d.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4,  p.  272,  and 
Pathol.  Obs.  p.  227.)  The  above-described  alteratiog 
of  the  structure  of  the  bones  this  author  has  nev« 
seen  in  the  cranium,  nor  in  the  middle  of  the  cylin 
drical  bones;  but  it  is  asserted  by  another  late  wrile^ 
that  the  cheesy  matter  sometimes  pervades  the  cane 
of  the  whole  bone,  and  is  deposited  in  innnmer 
portions  of  the  tnost  minute  size. — (E.  A.  JJoyd,  oil 
Scrofula,  p.  120.)  Also,  with  respect  to  the  increase 
vas^cnlarity  of  the  diseased  part  of  the  bone,  aUhoiigli 
Mr.  Lloyd  assents  to  the  truth  of  this  statement,  as  a} 
plied  to  the  early  stace  of  the  disorder,  he  repre-^ent 
the  vascularity  as  af\erward  being  diminished,  in  pro| 
portion  as  Iheqnantitv  of  cheese-like  dejmsiteincrea 
— ( ^V.  t-'t.  p.  IK,  133.) 
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A  cursory  exaniinalinn  of  a  diseased  joint,  even  when 
U  is  cut  open,  will  nol  suffice  to  »)iow  that  llie  liead.s  of 
the  bonea  liave  iml  atqiiir»;<i  an  increase  ol  size.  In 
naking  a  dissection  of  Uti'*  kind,  in  the  presence  of  a 
medical  friend,  I  found  lliat  even  alter  tiir  jiunt  had 
been  opened,  the  swelling  had  every  ap;  earance  of 
arising  from  an  actual  expansion  of  the  bones.  The 
genilenian  with  nie  (ell  the  ends  of  the  boofs  after  the 
integuments  had  been  removed,  and  he  coincided  with 
me  that  the  feel  which  wa.s  even  now  coinniunicat*jd 
pcemed  to  be  caused  by  a  swelling  of  the  bones  them- 
selves But  on  cleamni;  them,  the  enlaigement  was 
demiinf^ttaled  ic  aii.se  eniiiely  from  a  thickening  of  tlie 
soft  parts.  So  unusua",  indeed,  is  the  expansion  of  the 
hea<ls  of  the  bones,  that  the  late  Mr.  Crowther,  who 
paid  great  alteniiiiii  to  these  ca^es,  joined  Mr.  Uusfell 
in  believing  tliai  such  a  change  never  happened:  a 
conchtsion  not  entirely  correct.— (See  Practical  Obs. 
on  fVhUe  Swelling;  <$-c.  edit.  2,  p.  14,  1808.) 

Mr.  Russell  has  pariiculaiiy  noticed  liow  much  the 
sofl  pans  Ireqiienlly  contribute  to  the  swelling.  lie 
describes  the  ajjpearances  on  dissection  thus:  "Tlie 
great  mass  of  the  swelling  ap[)ears  to  arise  from  an 
affection  of  tlie  parts  exterior  to  the  cavity  of  the 
joint,  and  which,  besides  an  enhirgement  in  size,  seem 
also  to  have  undergone  a  material  chanue  in  structure. 
Tliere  is  a  larger  tliaii  natural  proportion  of  a  viscid 
fluid  intermixed  with  tiie  cellular  substance;  and  the 
cellular  sub.siaiice  Itself  lias  become  thicker,  softer,  and 
of  a  le.-is  firm  consistence,  tlian  in  a  state  of  health." — 
(Oil  the  Morbid  Jiffections  uf  Ike  Knee,  p.'AO.)  'I'he 
manner  in  which  the  soft  parts  are  affected  is  also  de- 
Bcribi-d  by  Mr.  Biodie:  "  inflammation  takes  place  of 
the  cellular  iiicmbrane  external  to  the  jtiint.  Serum, 
and  afterward  coagnlable  lymph,  are  effused;  and 
lience  arises  a  puffy  elastic  swelling  in  the  early,  and 
an  ocdeiiiatous  swelling  in  the  advanced,  stage  of  the 
•disease. 

"  Scrofula  attacks  only  those  bones  or  portions  of 
bones  which  have  a  spongy  texture,  as  the  extremities 
of  the  cylindrical  bones,  and  the  bones  of  the  carpus 
and  tarsus;  and  hence  ilie  joints  become  affected  from 
their  coiitiuuiiy  to  the  parts  which  are  the  original 
seat  of  the  disease." — (See  Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
4,;>.273) 

In  the  cavity  of  the  joint  we  sometimes  find  a  quan- 
tity of  curd- like  matter,  and  the  cartilages  absorbed  in 
various  places,  but  more  particularly  round  tlie  edges 
of  the  articular  surfaces. 

As  the  name  of  the  disease  implies,  the  skin  is  not  at 
all  altered  in  colour.  According  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  first 
decided  symptom  of  disease  in  the  articulating  extre- 
mity of  a  bone,  is  an  occasional  deep  seated,  dull, 
heavy  pain,  unattended  by  swelling,  and  not  increased 
by  motion;  and  if  it  be  the  hip,  knee,  or  ankle  which 
is  atfecied,  the  patient  keeps  the  knee  rather  bent,  and 
never  fully  extends  it  in  progression. — (0«  Scrofuluy  p. 
J38.)  In  sotne  instances  the  swelling  yields  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  l<»  pressure;  but  it  never  pits,  and  is  almost 
always  sufficiently  firm  to  make  an  uninformed  exa- 
miner believe  that  the  bones  contribute  to  the  tumour. 
It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Biodie,  that  while  the  disease  is 
going  on  in  the  cancellous  structure  of  the  bones,  be- 
fore its  effects  have  extended  to  the  other  leximes,  and 
while  there  is  still  no  evident  swelling,  the  patient  ex- 
pediences some  degree  of  pain,  which,  however,  is 
never  very  severe,  and  often  is  so  slight  that  it  is 
scarcely  noticed.  After  a  time,  varying  from  a  few 
wenks  to  several  months,  the  external  pans  begin  to 
swell,  and  serum  and  coagulated  Ivmph  to  be  effused 
in  the  cellular  membrane,  so  as  to  form  a  puffy,  elastic 
swelling.— (P«eA«Z.  Ofts.  p.  231.)  In  the  majoriiy  of 
sctof'ilons  white  swellings,  let  the  pain  be  trivial  or 
more  severe,  it  Is  particularly  sitnatifd  in  one  part  of 
the  joint;  viz. either  the  centre  of  the  ariicnlation  or 
the  head  of  the  tibia.  Sometimes  the  pain  c<nitiiiues 
without  inierrupticm;  Brnnetimes  there  are  intermis- 
siniis;  and  in  otln  r  instances,  the  pain  recurs  at  tegu- 
lar times,  so  as  to  have  been  called  by  some  writers 
periftdical.  Almost  all  authors  describe  the  pal  lent  as 
suffering  more  uneasiness  in  the  diseased  part,  when 
he  is  warm,  and  particulaily  when  he  is  in  IhU  con- 
dition in  bed. 

In  the  enrly  stnee  of  the  disease  the  swelline  is 
mostly  very  inconsiderable,  or  iheie  is  even  no  vis  hie 
enlaigeoiCnt  whatever,  excoiting  perhaps  iifer  <xer- 
ciw.    In  the  little  depressions,  naturally  situated  on 


each  side  of  the  patella,  a  fulness  generally  first  shows 
itself,  and  gradually  epieads  all  over  the  affected  joint. 
According  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  however,  when  the  soft  parts 
on  the  outside  of  the  knee-joint  permanently  swell,  the 
swelling  ofieci  commences  on  each  side,  just  behind  the 
condyles,  so  that  the  joint  ap  ears  wider;  and  he  says, 
that  he  has  often  seen  the  enlargement  commence  by 
the  swelling  of  a  gland,  immediately  above  the  inner 
condyle.  He  observ<;8,  however,  that  there  is  no  point 
of  the  joint  where  the  swelling  may  not  tcgin.— (On. 
cit.  p.  139.)  »         V   y 

'i'he  patient,  unable  to  bear  the  weight  of  his  body 
on  the  dismdered  joint,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
increase  of  pain  thus  created,  gets  into  the  habit  ot 
only  touching  the  ground  with  his  toes,  and  the  knee 
being  generally  kept  a  little  bent  in  this  manner,  soon 
loses  the  capacity  of  being  completely  extended  again. 
When  white  swellings  have  lasted  a  good  while,  the 
knee  is  almost  always  found  in  a  permanent  state  of 
flexi(m.  In  scrofulous  cases,  the  pain  constantly  pre- 
cedes any  appearance  of  swelling ;  but  the  interval 
between  the  two  symptoms  differs  very  much  in  dil- 
fereni  subjects. 

The  miirbid  joint,  in  the  course  of  time,  acquires  a 
vast  magnitude.  Still  the  inieKiime.its  retain  their 
natural  colour,  and  leniain  iinaft'ected.  The  enlarge- 
ment, however,  always  seems  greater  than  it  really  is, 
in  consequence  ol  ihe  emaciation  of  the  limb  botil 
above  and  below  the  disease. 

An  appearance  of  blue  distended  veins,  and  a  shin- 
ing smoothness,  a  e  the  only  altrrations  to  be  noticed 
in  the  skin  covering  the  enlarged  jjint.  I'he  shining 
smnoiliiiess  seems  attributable  to  the  distention,  which 
onliterates  the  natural  furrows  and  wrinkles  of  the 
cutis.  When  the  joint  is  thus  s<\  ullen,  the  integuments 
caniiut  be  pinched  up  into  a  hid,  as  they^ould  in  the 
stale  of  health,  and  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease. 

As  tile  distemper  of  ilie  ar  iciilation  advances,  the 
cartilages  ulcerale,  and  collections  of  matter  form 
around  the  pan,  and  ai  length  burst.  Their  progress, 
as  Mr.  Brodie  has  staled,  i.<  slow,  and  when  they  burst, 
or  are  opened,  they  discharge  a  thin  pus,  with  por- 
tions of  a  cnrd-like  substance  floating  in  it.  The  dis- 
charge afterward  becomes  less  copious  and  thicker.— 
{Pathol.  Obs.  p.22i.)  The  ulcerated  openings  some- 
times h'-al  lip:  but  such  ab8ce.«ses  are  generally  fol- 
lowed by  other  collections,  which  pursue  the  same 
cour.se.  In  some  cases,  these  abscesses  form  a  few 
months  after  the  first  affection  of  the  joint ;  on  other 
occasions,  seveial  years  elapse,  and  no  suppuration  of 
this  kind  makes  its  appearance.  They  sometimes  com- 
municate with  the  cavity  of  Ihe  diseased  joint,  or  lead 
down  to  diseased  bone,  jioiiions  of  which  occasionally 
eiloliate.  In  the  generality  of  cases,  several  abscesses 
j  take  place  in  succession,  some  healing  up,  and  others 
ending  in  sinuses. 

As  the  carti'.ages  continue  to  ulcerate,  Mr.  Brodie 
has  observed,  that  the  pain  becomes  aggravated,  though 
not  in  a  very  great  degree,  and  he  says  that  it  is  not 
severe  until  an  abscess  has  formed,  and  the  parts 
over  it  are  distended  and  inflamed. — (Patlwl.  Obs. 
p.  2.34.) 

The  local  mischief  must  necessarily  produce  mone 
or  less  constitutional  disturbance.  The  patient's  health 
becomes  gi actually  impaired,  he  loses  his  appetite  and 
natural  rest  and  sleep;  his  pulse  is  small  and  frequent ; 
an  obstinaie  debilitating  diarrhcea  and  profuse  noctur- 
nal sweats  ensue.  The.«:e  complaints  are,  sooner  or 
later,  followed  by  dissolution,  unless  the  constitution 
be  relieved  in  time,  either  by  the  amendment  or  remo- 
val of  the  diseased  part.  In  different  patients,  how- 
ever, the  course  of  the  disease,  and  its  effects  upon  'he 
system,  vary  considerably,  in  relation  to  the  rapidity 
wiih  which  they  occur. 

Kheumatic  white  swelling!:,  or  inflammations  and 
thickenings  of  the  synovial  membrane  from  cold  or 
other  causes,  are  very  distinct  di-eases  fr<nn  the  scro- 
fulous distemper  of  the  large  joints.  In  the  fiist,  Ihe 
pain  is  said  never  to  occur  without  being  attended 
with  swelline  Scrofulous  white  swellings,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  always  jireceded  by  a  pain,  which  is 
particularly  confined  to  one  point  of  the  nriic  illation. 
In  rheumatic  cases,  the  pain  is  more  general,  niid  dif 
fused  oyer  the  whole  joint. 

Mr  Lloyd  thinks,  ihnt  the  scrofnloiiH  white  swell- 
inir  niav  be  ilistingnished  from  all  other  diKea.-es  of  the 
joints,  by  its  being  attended  with  less  pain,  by  Iha 
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great  decree  of  exiemnl  swelling,  often  exislinj;  for  a 
Jong  lime  before  niaiter  forms  in  llie  cavity  of  the  arti- 
culaiioii,  and  tiy  tlie  swelling  being  but  little  dinii- 
jiished  by  any  discharge  of  imiUer,  which  may  take 
place.  In  its  first  stage,  before  the  interior  of  the  joint 
is  affected,  it  niay  be  distinguished  from  i>riniary  ulcer- 
ation of  the  cartilages,  by  the  pain  not  being  much 
Increased  by  motion.  The  grating  produced  by  mov- 
ing the  joint  is  also  commonly  less  in  this  disease  than 
in  ordinary  ulceration  of  the  canWu'^es.— {Lloyd  on 
Scrofula^  p.  142.)  And  according  to  Mr.  Brodie,  the 
principal  criterion  between  scrofulous  diseases  of  joints 
and  the  primary  ulceration  of  cartilages,  is  the  little 
degree  of  pain  in  the  former  cases,  which  is  never 
much  comj)lained  of  before  an  abscess  forms,  nor  par- 
ticularly severe,  "  e.^cepi  m  a  few  instances,  and  in  the 
most  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  when  a  portion  of 
Ulcerated  bone  lias  died,  and  having  exfoliated,  so  as 
to  lie  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  irritates  the  parts 
with  which  it  is  in  contact,  and  thus  becouies  a 
source  of  constant  torment." — {Brodie's  Pathol.  Obs. 
p.  23G.) 

It  seems  probable,  that  cases  in  which  the  cancel- 
lous structure  of  the  bones  is  found  quite  undiseased, 
and  in  which  the  mass  of  disease  is  confined  to  the 
soft"  parts,  are  not  scrofulous  white  swellings.  Few 
persons  who  have  attained  the  age  of  five  and  twenty, 
without  having  had  the  least  symptom  nf  scrofula,  ever 
experience  after  this  period  of  life,  a  first  attack  of  the 
white  swelling  of  the  strumous  kind.  The  general 
correctness  of  this  observation,  I  believe,  is  univer- 
sally admitted,  and  that  there  are  but  few  exceptions 
to  it  is  confirmed  by  the  statements  of  Volpi,  of  Pavia. 
However,  iMr.  Lloyd  attended  a  man,  who,  at  the  age 
of  between /orty  and  fifty,  died  of  phthisis,  and  had  at 
the  lime  a  scrofulous  ankle,  besides  several  abscesses 
about  his  hip  and  groin.  And  the  same  geinlcinan 
met  with  another  patient  upwards  of  forty  years  old, 
with  a  similar  disease.— (0«  Scrofula,  p.  137.)  But 
if  these  patients  had  had  no  marks  of  scrofula  in  their 
younger  days,  a  circumstance  not  specified,  they  form 
deviations  from  what  is  usual,  as  indeed  Mr.  Lloyd 
seems  to  admit.  My  own  observations  lead  me  lo  con- 
cur with  Mr.  Brodie,  that  the  scrofulous  afltctions  of 
the  joints,  so  frequent  in  children,  are  rare  after  the 
age  of  thirty. — [Pathol.  Obs.  p.  299.)  This  observation, 
however,  is  lo  be  received  as  correct,  only  with  refer- 
ence to  persons  who  have  been  free  from  scrofula  up 
to  that  period  of  life.  I  am  attending  at  this  moment 
(Aug.  1829),  a  woman  who  is  nearly  forty,  and  was 
first  attacked  with  a  scrofulous  white  swelling  of  the 
left  knee  about  a  year  ago ;  but  then  she  had  had  en- 
larged glands  in  the  neck  in  her  youth, and  a  scrofulous 
ulcer  of  Ions;  duration  is  still  open  on  one  of  her  legs. 
All  cases  in  which  the  internal  structure  of  the  heads 
of  the  bones  become  softened,  previously  to  the  affec- 
tion of  the  cartilages  and  soft  parts,  are  probably 
scrofulous. 

Mr.  Russell  has  noticed  the  frequent  enlargement  of 
the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  groin,  in  consequence  of 
the  irriiation  of  the  disease  in  the  knee  ;  but  he  justly 
adds,  that  the  secondary  affection  never  proves  long 
troublesome. 

When  the  bones  are  diseased,  the  hea<l  of  the  tibia 
always  suffers  more  than  ihe  condyles  of  the  thigh- 
bone.—(iiMs^feZ/.)  The  articular  surface  of  the  femur 
sometimes  has  not  a  single  rough  or  carious  point,  not- 
withstanding that  of  the  tibia  may  have  suffered  a 
great  deal.  The  cartilaginous  coverings  of  the  heads 
of  the  bones  arc  generally  eroded  first  at  their  edges; 
and  in  the  knee,  the  caitilage  of  ihe  tibia  is  always 
more  affected  than  that  covering  the  condyles  of  the 
thigh-b<iini.  Indeed,  when  white  swellings  have  their 
sriffin  in  tli«  bones,  and  the  knee  is  the  seat  nf  the  dis- 
order, there  is  some  ground  for  supposing  that  it  is 
In  ti>e  tibia  that  the  morbid  mischief  usually  first  com- 
mences. 

The  ligaments  of  the  knee  are  occasionally  so  weak- 
ened or  destroyed,  that  the  tibia  and  fibula  become 
more  orle«8  dislocated  backwards,  and  drawn  towards 
thetuberosiiy  of  the  ischium,  by  the  powerful  action 
of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  leg.  It  is  observed  by  M  r. 
Brodie,  that  just  as  ulceration  of  the  cartilages  is 
sometinips  followed  by  <lislocation  of  the  hip,  so  we 
find  that  dislocnti<in  of  the  knee  occnsionally  takes 
place  from  the  same  cause.  Where  there  has  been 
wiifiiderable  distention  of  the  soft  purtB.  in  conse- 


quence of  ulceration  extending  to  them,  the 
the  tibia  is  gradually  draw  n  backwards  by  the  actl 
of  the  flexor  muscles ;  and  Mr.  Brodie  has  even  kn 
this  happen,  previously  to  the  formation  of  any 
scesses.— (Po/Atfi.  Obs.  p.  172,  cd.  2.) 

I  have  seen  a  cuiious  species  of  white  swelling, 
which  the  leg  could  be  bent  to  each  side  for  a  very  con' 
siderable  distance,  both  when  the  knee  was  extended 
and  bent;  a  state  implying  a  preternatural  loosene99| 
or  perhaps  a  destruction  of  the  ligaments  of  the  articu* 
lation. 

Scrofulous  white  swellings,  no  doubt,  are  under  the 
influence  of  a  particular  kind  of  constitution,  termed 
scrofulous  or  strumous  habit,  in  which  every  cause 
capable  of  exciting  inflammalion,  or  any  morbid  and 
irritable  state  of  a  large  joint,  may  bring  on  the  pre- 
sent severe  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  man  of 
a  sound  constitution,  a  similar  irritation  would  only 
induce  common  healthy  inflammation  of  the  joint. 
Ill  scrofulous  habits,  it  also  seems  as  if  irritation  of  a 
joint  were  much  more  easily  produced  than  in  other 
constitutions;  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  when  once 
excited  in  the  former  class  of  subjects,  it  is  much 
more  dangerous  and  difficult  of  removal,  than  in  other 
patients. 

The  doctrine  of  particular  white  swellings  being 
scrofulous  diseases,  is  supported  by  many  weighty 
reasons,  the  opinions  of  the  most  accurate  observers, 
and  the  evidence  of  daily  experience.    Wiseman  {book 
4,  chap.  4,)  calls  the  spiva  tevtosa  a  species  of  scro- 
fula, and  tells  us  that  infants  and  children  are  gene 
rally  the  subjects  of  this  disease.    The  disorder  is  said 
by  Severinus  to  be  exceedingly  frequent  in  young  sub- 
jects.   Petrus  de  Marchettis  has  observed  bolh  male 
and  female  subjects  affected  with  what  are  called  stru- 
mous diseases  of  the  joints,  as  laie  as  the  age  of  five- 
and-twenty;  but  not  afterward,  unless  they  had  su^j 
fered  from  scrofula  before  that  period  of  life,  and 
not  been  completely  cured.    R.  Lowerus  also  mai 
tains  a  similar  opinion.    Even  though  a  few  perso: 
have  scrofulous  diseases  of  the  joints,  for  the  fi 
time,  after  the  age  of  twenty-five,  this  occurrence,  li! 
the  first  attack  of  scrofula  after  this  period,  must 
considered  as  extremely  uncommon. 

Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  whic! 
sets  down  particular  kinds  of  white  swellings  as  sc 
fulous,  is  founded  on  tlie  hereditary  nature  of  sui 
forms  of  disease. 

Numerous  continental  surgeons,  particularly  PetK 
and  Brambilla,  have  noticed  how  subject  the  English 
are  both  to  scrofula  and  white  swellings  of  the  joints. 
Wc  every  day  see  that  young  persons  afllicted  with  the 
present  disease,  are  in  general  manifestly  scrofulous, 
or  have  once  been  so.  Frequently  enlarged  lymphatic 
glands  in  the  neck  denote  this  fatal  peculiarity  of  con- 
stitution ;  and  very  often  the  patients  are  known  to 
have  descended  from  parents  who  had  strumous  disor- 
ders.— (Crowther.)  The  disease  is  also  frequently  cn.n- 
bincd  with  swelled  mesenteric  glands,  or  tuberculatcd 
lungs. — (Brodie's  Pathol.  Obs.  p.  221.)  As  the  same 
author  remarks,  since  the  disease  depends  u{)on  a  cei- 
tatn  morbid  conditicm  of  the  general  system,  it  is  m 
surprising  that  we  should  sometimes  find  it  affecti 
several  joints  at  the  same  time,  or  that  it  should  sho 
itself  in  different  joints  in  succession;  attacking  n 
second  joint  after  it  has  been  cured  in  the  first,  or 
after  the  first  has  been  removed  by  amjiutation- — 
(P.  230.) 

Besides  the  general  emblems  of  a  scrofulous  const: 
tution,  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  article  Scroful 
we  may  often  observe  a  shining,  coagulated,  flaky  su 
stance,  like  white  of  egg,  blended  with  the  contents  ol 
such  abscesses  as  occur  in  the  progress  of  the  disr 
This  kind  of  matter  is  almost  peculiar  to  scrofnii, 
ab.^cesses,  and  forms  another  argument  in  support  o 
the  foregoing  observations,  relative  to  the  share  whici 
scrofula  fiequently  has  in  the  origin  and  course  ofi 
many  white  swellings. 

Mr.  Brodie's  experience  leads  him  to  believe,  that  in 
scrofulous  cases,  the  chance  of  ultimate  recovery  is 
much  less,  when  the  disease  attacks  the  cnniplicafed 
joints  of  the  foot  and  hand,  than  when  it  issifwated  in 
larger  arliculaiiotisof  a  more  simple  structure.— (Pa- 
thol.  and  Surff.  Obs.  p.  23.5.) 

Trrntmevt  of  While  Swellivfrs.—1n  practice  we 
meet  with  all  these  cases,  bolh  scrofulous  and  rheu- 
matic, in  two  opposite  stales;  sometimes  the  diseased 
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wmt  is  affected  with  a  d»-gree  of  acute  inflammation ; 
in  other  instances  tiie  malady  is  entirely  chronic. 

'J'he  imprudence  oJ  paiitnls  in  walkmg  about  and 
disturbing  llie  diseased  jiart,  is  olten  ilie  occasion  of  a 
degrre  ot  atuie  intiammation,  wliicli  is  denoted  l>y  the 
tendernej's  ol  the  joint  vvlien  iiandled  by  tlie  surgeon, 
and  also  by  the  inlegumenis  Iteling  holier  than  those 
of  tlie  healthy  knee.  When  such  stale  exists,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  ihat  topical  bleeding,  fomentations, 
emollient  poultices,  or  cold  saiurnine  lotions,  are 
means  which  may  be  eniinenily  serviceable.  Tiie  an- 
lipldogistic  reaiuH/u  is  now  stiongly  indicated.  Cool- 
ing purges  of  the  saline  kind  should  also  be  exhibiled. 
Blood  may  be  taken  f  om  the  arm,  and  also  from  the 
diseased  part,  either  by  means  of  leeclies  or  cup|iing. 
Mr.  Latta  gives  the  pielerence  to  the  latter  meiliod, 
wlienever  it  can  be  employed  ;  and  he  very  properly 
remarks,  that  liitic  advaniage  can  be  ex  peeled  frouj 
topical  bleeding  of  any  kind,  unless  the  quantity  of 
blood  taken  away  be  considerable.  Ten  or  twelve 
ounces  by  cupping  should  be  taken  away  at  a  time, 
and  the  opeiaiion  should  be  repealed  at  proper  inter- 
vals till  the  ttndernefcS  and  iieat  of  tiie  skin  have  en- 
tirely subsided.  When  leeches  are  used,  the  number 
ought  to  be  considerable,  and  Mr.  Lalta  recommends 
the  ap|ilicaiion  of  at  least  sixteen  or  iweiily. —  {S]/stevi 
of  Surgery,  vol.  1,  chap.  6.) 

Although  antiphlogistic  means  are  judicious  when 
acute  inflainniaiion  prevails,  yet  such  piaciiiioners  as 
lose  weeks  and  months  in  the  adoplit)u  of  this  treat- 
ment are  highly  censurable.  While  the  skin  is  hot 
ajid  tender,  while  ihe  join!  is  afl'ected  with  very  acule 
and  general  pain,  and  while  the  patient  is  indisposed 
with  the  usual  sympU)ms  of  inflannnaiory  fever,  great 
benefit  may  be  rationally  expected  from  the  above  plan. 
When,  however,  the  disease  is  truly  chronic,  different 
plans  are  indicated.  In  ordinary  cases  of  scrofulous 
disease  of  the  joints,  Mr.  lirodie  considers  topical 
bleeding  as  generally  unnecessary. — {Pathul.  and  Hurj. 
O6*.p.'240.) 

It  is  quite  needless  to  expatiate  on  the  mode  of 
treating  white  swellings  complicated  with  acute  in- 
flanmjaiion,  parlicularly  as  the  treatment  of  those 
cases  which  consist  of  inflammation  of  the  synovial 
membrane  has  been  already  noticed,  and  may  be  said 
to  be  applicable  toother  forms  of  white  swelling,  when 
they  are  attended  with  heat  and  inflarnniaiion  of  the 
soft  paits.  The  most  eligible  plan  of  arresting  the 
morbid  process  in  the  hones,  cartilages,  and  soft  parts 
surrounding  ihe  articulation,  and  the  most  successful 
method  of  lessening  the  cinonic  enlargement  of  the 
joint,  are  ihe  subjects  at  present  demanding  our  earnest 
investigation. 

Tlie  works  of  Hippocrates,  Celsus,  Rhazes,  Hieron.Fa- 
bricius,  &c.  coni|)ared  with  modern  surgical  books,  will 
«oon convince  us,  that  the  practice  of  the  ancients,  in  the 
Jreatnientof  diseased  joints,  does  not  differ  mucli  from 
tie  plan  now  pursued  by  the  best  modern  surgeons. 
Mr.  Crowther  remarks,  that  the  ancients  used  local  and 
general  bloiKl-letting,  the  actual  and  potential  cautery, 
with  vesicating  and  stimulating  applications  to  the 
gkin.  They  farther  maintain,  that  sores  produced  by 
tliese  means  should  have  their  discharge  promoted  and 
continued  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

With  regard  to  the  cases  which  Mr.  Brodie  describes 
as  depending  upon  a  total  loss  of  the  natural  structure 
of  the  synovial  membrane,  which  is  converted  into  a 
pulpy  substance,  one  quarter  or  one  half  of  an  inch  in 
thicknes-s,  though  the  progiess  of  the  disease  may  be 
somewhat  checked  by  rest  and  cold  lotions,  it  is  accord- 
ing to  tills  gentleman  incurable,  and  at  length  it  ends  in 
ulceration  of  the  cartilages,  abscesses,  &c.  When 
there  is  considerable  pain  in  consequence  of  the  <ai- 
tilaiies  beginning  to  ulcerate,  partial  relief  may  he  de- 
rived from  fomentations  and  poultices;  but  nothing 
will  effect  a  cure.  Hence,  when  the  health  liegins  to 
Buffer,  he  considers  anipinaiinn  lo  beiiidicaied.— (JV/e</. 
Chir.  Travs.  p.  254.)  Whether  the  local  use  of  iodine 
applications  would  be  beneficial  in  the  early  stage  of 
this  form  «>f  diseasn,  is  a  question  that  deserves  farther 
invcsiieaiion,  but  can  only  be  determined  by  careful 
expi-rience 

When  white  swellincH  nroacrompnnicd  with  ulrern- 
lion  of  the  cariilages,  all  inoiion  of  the  joint  is  ex- 
tremely hurtful.  Indeed,  n«  Mr.  Brxdie  well  obferves, 
keeping  the  limb  in  a  staie  of  p»'rf<ct  quietude  is  a 
v«ry  important,  if  nut  the  must  Important  ciicumiitatice, 


to  be  attended  to  In  the  treatment.  According  to  this 
gentleman,  it  is  in  these  cases,  in  which  vilcerali(m  of 
[he  cartilages  occurs  as  a  primary  disease,  that  caustic 
issues  are  usually  productive  of  singular  benefit;  but 
he  deems  them  of  little  use  in  any  other  diseases  of 
Ihe  joints.  He  thinks  setons  and  blisters,  kept  open 
Willi  savine  cerate,  may  also  be  used  with  advantage 
Bleeding  is  indicated  only  when,  from  improper  exer- 
cise, the  articular  surfaces  are  inflamed,  and  there  is 
|iain  and  fever.  Mr.  Brodie  asserts  that  the  warm  bath 
relieves  the  symptoms  in  the  early  stage,  if  it  does  not 
stop  the  progress  of  the  disease;  but  he  condemns 
plasters  of  gum  ammoniac,  embrocations,  liniments, 
and  frictions,  as  either  useless  or  hurtful.— (See  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  332—334.) 

Topical  applications,  consisting  of  strong  astringents 
of  the  mineral  and  vegetable  kingdom,  are  of  no  ser- 
vice in  examples  of  ulceration  of  "the  cartilages,  or  of 
the  scrofulous  form  of  the  disease,  though  they  often 
suffice  for  the  cure  of  some  mild  desci  iptions  of  while 
swelling,  depending  upon  a  thickening  of  the  synovial 
membrane.  A  decoction  of  oak  bark,  containing 
alum,  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Russell. 

Myownexperiencewillnotallowmetosayany  thing 
in  favour  of  electricity,  as  an  application  for  the  relief 
of  white  swellings;  and  it  must  be  more  likely  to  do 
harm  than  good,  whenever  the  indication  is  to  lessen 
irritation. 

"  If  the  tumour  is  quite  indolent  (says  Richerand), 
the  application  of  galvanism  maybe  proposed;  it  is 
not,  however,  exempt  from  danger,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion where  I  employed  it,  lancinating  pains  and  swell- 
ing of  the  joint  were  brought  onby  it. — {J^usogr.  Chir. 
I.  3,  p.  174,  ed.  2.) 

Mr.  J.  Hunter  had  confidence  in  cicuta  and  sea-bathing 
as  possessing  power  over  many  scrofulous  diseases, 
and  that  such  diseases  of  the  joints  are  often  mate- 
rially benefited  by  the  patient's  going  to  the  sea-side 
and  bathing,  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  doubted,  what- 
ever may  be  the  mode  of  explaining  the  benefit  thus 
obtained.  I  fully  believe  that  sea-air  and  sea-bathing 
have  a  beneficial  influence  over  scrofulous  diseases  of 
the  joints;  but  probably  their  effects  are  produced  on 
the  part  through  the  medium  of  the  constitution,  and 
they  should  oidy  be  recommended  as  an  auxiliary  plan, 
lo  be  adopted  in  conjunction  with  other  still  more  effi- 
cacious measures. 

Every  one  is  well  acquainted  with  the  eflrcacy  of 
friction  in  exciting  the  action  of  the  absorbents.  To 
this  principle  we  are  to  impute  the  great  benefit  which 
arises  from  what  is  termed  dry  rubbing,  in  cases  of 
white  swellings.  This  kind  of  friction  is  performed 
by  the  naked  hands  of  an  attendant,  without  using  at 
the  same  time  any  kind  of  liniment  or  other  applica- 
tion whatsoever,  excepting  sometimes  a  little  flour,  or 
powdered  starch,  and  the  rubbing  is  continued  several 
hours  every  day.  At  Oxford,  many  poor  persons  use4 
to  earn  their  livelihood  by  devoting  themselves  to  this 
s|)ecies  of  labour,  for  which  they  were  paid  a  stipulated 
sum  per  hour.  This  practice,  however,  is  chiefly  ad- 
vantageous in  the  chronic  stage  of  white  swelling, 
arising  from  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane. 

I  look  upon  all  merely  emollient  applications,  such  an 
fomentations  and  poultices,  as  quite  destitute  of  real 
eflicacy,  except  when  great  pain  or  active  iiiflamma 
lion  is  present,  and,  though  they  serve  to  amuse  the 
patient,  they  ought  not  to  be  recommended.  That  sur- 
geon who  only  strives  to  please  his  patient's  faiicj', 
without  doing  any  real  good  to  him  in  regard  to  his  af- 
flict ion,  may  be  considered  as  doing  harm ;  because  the 
semblance  of  something  being  done  too  often  hinders 
oiher  really  useful  steps  from  being  pursmd.  'i'hc 
French  surgeons  are  particularly  liberal  in  the  praises 
which  they  bestow  on  warm  emollient  remedies, 
poultices,  steam  of  hot  water,  fomentations,  &c.,  and 
they  adduce  instances  of  white  swellings  b  ing  cured 
in  this  manner.  But  the  cases  to  which  they  refer 
were  no  doubt  mere  inflammations,  and  thickening  of 
the  synovial  membrane;  a  disease  which  in  general 
readily  yields  to  .several  other  plans. 

The  only  meiiiod  of  treatment  which  my  own  per- 
sonal experience  enables  inc  to  recommend  for  scrofu- 
lous white  Rwelliiiirs  in  a  chronic  state,  consists  in  k<'e|>- 
ini!  up  a  discliarge  from  the  surface  of  the  diseiwed 
joints.  Tlie  opporliinilies  which  I  have  h.id  of  no- 
serving  the  eflects  of  blisters  and  cauBtic  Iwihh,  rallier 
iucline  ine,  liowever,  to  prefer  the  former  lo  the  luliw 
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I  have  seen  great  good  derived  from  both  ;  but  more 
from  blisters  tban  the  other  kind  of  issue.  There  are 
instances  in  which  I  slioulrt  employ  vesicating  applica- 
tions ;  there  are  others  in  which  I  should  pj-efer  making 
an  eschar  with  caustic.  In  particular  individuals  blis- 
ters create  so  much  irritation,  heat,  fever,  and  suffering, 
tliat  a  perseverance  in  ihem  would  be  rashness. 

The  blister  should  always  be  large.  Many  surgeons, 
instead  of  following  Mr.  Crowther's  plan,  prefer  blis- 
tering first  on  one  side  of  the  joint  and  then  on  the 
other  alternately,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
•*  Blisters  (says  Mr.  Lalta)  may  be  put  upon  each  side 
of  the  patella,  and  ought  to  be  of  such  a  size  and 
shape  as  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  swelling,  on  the  in- 
side, from  the  hinder  part  of  the  joint,  at  the  edge  of 
the  hollow  of  the  thigh,  to  the  edge  of  the  patella,  over 
the  whole  extent  of  the  swelling  above  and  below.  As 
soon  as  the  blister  is  taken  off  from  one  side,  it  ought 
lo  be  applied  to  the  other,  and  thus  repealed  alternately 
until  both  swelling  and  pain  be  completely  removed. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  patient  ought  to  be  direcled 
to  rub  the  joint  well  with  a  liniment,  composed  of  hall 
an  ounce  of  camphor  dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  oil, 
with  the  addition  of  half  an  ounce  of  spir,  sal  amnion. 
caust,or,  as  it  is  now  called,  liquor  ammoniae.  This  is 
to  be  used  three  times  a  day;  and  in  this  way  (conti- 
nues Mr.  Latta)  I  have  successfully  treated  many  cases 
of  white  swellings." — i^Syst.  of  Sargery^vol.  l,cAflp.6.) 

In  the  beginning,  caustic  issues  are  even  more  pain 
ful  than  blisters;  but  they  afteiwaid  become  more 
hke  indolent  sores,  and  are  more  easily  kept  open  for  a 
length  of  lime  than  blisteis  Such  issues  aro  com- 
monly made  on  each  side  of  the  diseased  joint,  and  of 
about  the  size  of  a  half-crown.  The  manner  of  makini; 
the  eschars  and  keeping  issues  open,  iias  been  already 
explained. — (See  Issue.) 

The  question  has  been  contested  among  surgical  wri- 
ters and  practiljoners,  whether  blisters  and  issues  pro- 
duce l)enefit  upon  the  principle  of  c«)unier  irrit!ilion,or 
in  consequence  of  the  discharge  which  they  occasit)n. 
They  probably  operate  eflicicionsly  in  both  ways ;  for 
there  is  no  doubt  that  simple  rubefacients  possess  the 
power  of  rousing  the  action  of  tlie  absorbents,  and 
they  may  also  modify  the  vascular  action  in  diseased 
parts.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  they  can  only  act  upon  the 
principle  of  counter-irritation,  and  they  have  not  been 
here  recommended  particularly  for  wiiile  swellings, 
because  it  seems  to  me,  that  wlienever  some  good  might 
be  derived  from  their  employmetit,  much  more  benefit 
might  always  be  obtained  from  blisters  and  issues. 
This  sentiment  is  confirmed  by  experience,  and  we 
must,  there  lore,  impute  a  great  degree  of  efficacy  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  purulent  discharge  from  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  diseased  part. 

Though  my  own  observations  have  led  me  to  think 
issues  and  blisters  as  efficient  as  any  nieans  hitherto 
devised  for  stopping  the  progress  of  scrofulous  di.-^ease 
of  the  heads  of  the  bones,  I  am  far  from  meaning  lo 
say  that  such  disease  can  generally  be  stopped  by 
these  or  any  other  remedies,  local  or  general.  Mr. 
Brodie  has  seldom  known  any  benefit  derived  from 
blisters  or  stimulating  liniments;  nor  has  l)e  seen  the 
same  degree  of  good  produced  by  issues  in  scrolulmis 
cases,  as  in  examples  of  primary  ulceration  of  the  car- 
tilages. Cold  evaporating  lotions  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  complaint;  perfect  quietude  of  the  joint;  attention 
to  the  patient's  health  ;  and  riding  iti  a  carriage  in  the 
fresh  air,  are  the  means  which  this  gentleman  particu- 
larly recommends  in  scrofulous  diseases  of  the  joints. 
During  the  formation  of  abscesses,  he  ajtproves  of  fo 
mentations  and  poultices. — {Pathol.  Ohs.p.2i2.) 

We  have  noticed  the  efficacy  of  friction  in  exciting 
the  action  of  the  absorbents,  by  which  the  thickened 
state  of  parts  around  tiie  affected  joint  may  be  consi- 
derably lessened,  and  on  this  principle  the  utility  of 
dry  rubbing  arises.  We  have  now  to  notice  the  method 
of  producing  the  same  effect  by  pressure.  In  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital  I  have  seen  a  few  cases,  in  whicli 
the  swelling  of  the  joints  was  materially  diminished  by 
encircling  them  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  applied 
with  moderate  tightness. 

A  somevvhat  similar  plan,  though  its  modus  operandi 
ia  differently  accounted  for,  afipears  also  to  have  been 
tried  in  France.  "  J'ai  dans  quelques  occasions  (says 
Richerand)  obienn  les  plus  grands  avantages  de  I'ap- 
plication  d'un  taffetas  cir^  autour  de  I'ariiculation  lu- 
'jii&ke.    On  coupe  «n  morceau  de  cvtle  *toffe,  assez 


large  pour  envelopper  la  totality  de  la  tumeur ;  on  ea 
diiit  les  bords  d' iine  goinme  dissoute  dans  le  vinaigre, 
et  susceptible  de  la  faire  adherer  iniimemeni  &  la  peau ; 
un  I'apiilique  ensuite  de  mani^re  que  tout  facets  soit 
interdit  d  i'air  enire  lui  et  les  tegunients.  Lorsque  au 
boiiide  quelques  jours  on  i^ve  cet  appareil,  on  trouve 
la  peau  humide,  raniollie  par  I'humeur  de  la  transpira 
tion  condent^('  en  gouieleiies  k  la  surface  interieuie  da 
taffetas.  Dans  ce  pmi^d^  on  ^lablit  uti  es|)^ce  de  baia 
de  vapeur  autour  ile  I'articulaiion  malade." — {J^osogi^ 
Chir.  t.  3,  ]i.  17.5,  edit.  2.)  M 

My  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Clement  Wilson  Cruttwd^ 
of  Bath,  sent  me  an  excellent  case  illustrative  of  ilff 
efficacy  of  treatment  by  pressure.     He  remarks,  that 
"alter  cupping  the  part,  and  endeavouiingto  quiet  the 
infianimaiion,  I  used  blisters;  but  ihey  excited  sue 
intolerable  pain,  and  produced  so  gieat  a  degree 
swelling  and  inflammation,  thai  1  was  under  the  nece 
sityof  healing  them  innnedlHtely.     After  iwomoiitiM 
strict  confinement  to  bed,  and  the  use  of  leeclx^s  i 
refrigerant  washes,  iheinfiannnation  having  again  su| 
sided,  atid  the  pain  being  removed,  I  again  ventured  I 
apply  one  snnill  blister,  and  again  a  similar  attack  < 
pain,  swelling,  ami  inflammation  was  produced.    T| 
joint  became  distended  with  fluid,  of  which  it  had 
ways  contained  a  large  quantity,  and  the  irritation 
the  consiiiution  was  excessive.    By  the  liberal  use  ( 
opium,  I  once  more  succeeded  in  quieting  the  dislui 
ance,  and,  convinced  of  the  hazard  of  using  blisters! 
such  a  subject,  I  applied  moderate  pressure  by  meal 
of  a  roller,  together  with  a  wash,  containing  a  lar| 
proportion  of  spirit,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  consta 
evaporation.    The  skin,  which  was  belure  much  iij 
flamed  and  hard,  has  become  natural  and  flaccid, 
pah)  has  cea.<ed,  the  swelling  has  diminished,  and 
have  every  prospect  of  ett'eciiu!;  a  cure,  with  the  pr 
servation  of  tolerably  free  moiie-i  in  the  joint." 

Mr.  Cruitweil,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  inforitied 
that  this  case  got  completely  well,  by  the  treatme 
with  pressure,  and  had  remained  so  for  upwards 
six  months,  under  fidl  and  free  exercise. 

This  example  clearly  evinces  the  impropriety 
using  blisters  in  certain  constitutions,  in  some 
marks  armexed  to  the  abrtve  case,  Mr.  Cruttwell 
presses  his  conviction  that  absolute  rest,  cold  applic^ 
tions,  and  pressure  would  succeed  in  very  many  cs 
without  l(»cal  counter-irritation.  Pressure,  he  adi 
succeeds  best  when  fluiil  is  effused,  and  the  disease  j 
indolent;  but  he  is  convinced  that  it  may  be  used  wi 
advantage  in  later  stages,  wlien  absce.sseshave  forme 
and  sinuses  already  exist;  and  he  reminds  me  ho^ 
very  serviceable  continued  pressure  is  to  the  scruff 
Ions  finger  joints  of  childien. 

The  good  effects  of  pressure  in  scrofulous  cases 
confirmed  by  the  observations  of  Mr.  Brodie:  whe 
says  he,  after  several  abscesses  have  taken  place,  tl 
tendency  to  sup|)uraiion  ha.s  ceased,  and  the  swolU 
joint  has  become  diminished,  anchylosis  is  prnbat: 
disposed  to  take  place.    At  this  period,   pressure 
mean.s  of  stri|is  of  linen,  spread  wiih  soap  cerate 
some  other  moderately  adhesive  plaster,  anda|)plied 
a  circular  manner  round  the  limb,  will  be  productii 
of  benefit— (Pa/A»«.  and  Suvfr.  Obs.p.  243.) 

Analogous  to  the  |)lans  sometimes  foil«»wed  by 
Richerand,  Mr.  Cruttwell,  and  Mr.  Brodie,  is  that 
scribud  by  Mr.  Scoit,    According  to  this  gentlema 
issues,  perpetual  blisters,  atid  other  irritating  remedi 
may   all   be  superseded  by  the   following  treatmer 
The  surface  <if  the  joint  is  first  to  be  cleaned  with  i 
sponge  and  soft  brown  soap  and  water,  and  then  thil 
roughly  dried.     It  is  next  to  be  rubbed  with  a  spor 
soaked  in  camphorated  s[»irit  of  wine,  until  it  begins! 
feel  wartn,  smart  a  little,  and  assume  a  re<i  apjiear- 
ance.     It  is  now  to  be  covered  with  a  cerate,  composed 
of  equal  parts  of  ceralum  saponis  and  the  un;;.  hy- 
draru.  fortius  cum  camphora.    This  is  thickly  spread 
on  large  square  pieces  of  lint,  and  applied  to  every  i>ide 
of  the  joint,  and  this  in  the  knee  for  at  least  six  inches 
above  and  below  the  point  at  which  the  condyles  of 
the  femur  are  opposed  to  the  head  of  the  tibia.    The 
limb  is  next  to  be  supported  to  the  same  extent  with 
strips  of  calico,  spread  with  the  em|ilastruni  pliimbi, 
and  applied  so  as  to  prevent  motion  of  the  joint.    Tbea 
is  to  be  laid  on  an  additional  covering  of  emplastnim 
sapotiis,  spread  on  thick  leather,  and  cut  into  four 
broad  pieces ;  one  for  the  front,  another  for  the  back, 
and  the  two  others  fur  the  sides  of  tho  joint:  lasUji 
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Ahe  whole  is  secured  by  means  of  a  calico  bandage, 
wliicli  J8  put  on  very  gently,  and  latber  lor  the  purpose 
of  securing  llie  plaster,  and  giving  greater  thickness 
and  security  to  the  whole,  than  lor  the  purpose  of 
compressing  the  joint. 

It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Scott,  that  tn  some  cases,  m 
which  the  skin  is  thick  and  indolent,  sufficient  irrita- 
tion will  scarcely  be  excited  by  the  above  applications, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  rub  on  the  part  a  small  quaniiiy 
of  tartar  emetic  ointment,  previously  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  cerate.  In  some  instances,  and  particularly 
iu  children,  it  is  proper  to  adopt  a  plan  by  which  the 
motion  of  the  joint  may  be  more  effectually  hindered. 
This  is  done  by  applying  on  each  side  of  the  joint,  ex- 
ternally to  the  plasters,  a  piece  of  pasteboard  softened 
in  warm  water,  and  cut  into  the  length,  breadth,  and 
form  of  splints,  and  when  dry  it  will  be  found  to  make 
atirm  case  for  the  limb.— (See  Surg.  Obs.  onthe  IWat- 
ment  of  Chronic  Inflammation,  <5rc.  ;;.  133,  et  seq.  8vo. 
Lond.  1828.)  The  applications  here  de.-cribed  are 
stated  not  to  require  very  frequent  removal.  "  The 
time  during  which  they  may  be  left  undisturbed  (says 
Mr.  Scott)  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  necessity  for  a 
repetition  of  the  bleeding,  in  which  we  must  be  guided 
by  the  degree  of  pain;  or,  when  there  are  open  ab- 
scesses, by  the  quantity  of  the  discharge.  In  some 
cases  the  dressing  must  be  renewed  every  week  ;  but 
4n  the  generality  of  examples  this  may  remain  a  fort- 
night, and  sometimes  hmger.  Even  when  there  are 
Bores  or  sinuses,  Mr.  Scott  lets  the  applications  continue 
on  the  part  several  days  or  a  week,  as  he  finds  the 
presence  of  the  matter  do  less  harm  than  the  frequent 
disturbance  of  the  joint.  The  foregoing  method, 
combined  with  remedies  for  the  improvement  of  the 
health  in  general,  the  regulation  of  the  digestive  organs, 
tiie  prevention  of  costiveness,  <fec.  and  with  occasional 
topical  bleeding,  when  the  slate  of  the  inflammation  re- 
quires it,  seems  to  be  employed  by  Mr.  Scott  in  several 
forms  of  disease  of  the  joints,  as  that  commencing  in 
the  synovial  membrane,  that  beginning  in  the  carti- 
lages, and  that  which  originates  in  the  cancellous  struc- 
ture of  the  lieads  of  the  bones.  He  also  extends  the 
practice  to  diseases  of  the  hip,  and  to  various  examples 
of  induration  and  tumours,  the  result  of  chronic  in- 
flammation and  scrofula.  It  is  to  be  particularly  no- 
ticed, that  the  three  principles  on  which  it  acts  are, 
first,  its  mechanical  operation  of  supporting  and  steady- 
ing the  part;  secondly,  its  medicinal  action  on  the 
same  by  means  of  the  mercury  blended  with  the  ce- 
rate ;  and  thirdly,  the  mild  degree  of  counter-irritation 
kept  up  in  the  skin  by  the  applications. 

When  the  knee  is  affected,  the  limb  has  a  tendency  to 
become  permanently  bent.  It  must  undoubtedly  be 
judicious  to  prevent  this  position  by  means  of  paste- 
board or  splints,  which  will  also  serve  to  prevent  ail 
motion  of  the  diseased  joint,  an  object  of  the  very 
highest  importance.  Were  the  disease  to  end  in  an- 
chylosis, the  advantage  of  having  the  limb  in  a  state  of 
extension  is  certainly  very  important. 

In  cases  which  commence  in  the  cancellous  struc- 
ture of  the  heads  of  the  bones,  it  seems  rational  to 
combine  with  the  local  treatment  the  employment  of 
such  internal  remedies  as  have  been  known  to  do  good 
in  other  scrofulous  diseases.  "  It  is  to  be  supposed  (as 
Mr.  Brodie  observes)  that  the  air  of  a  crowded  city 
must  be  more  or  less  unfavourable :  and  that  a  resi- 
dence on  the  seacoast  is  likely  to  he  more  beneficial 
than  a  residence  in  the  country  elsewhere.  'J'he  pa 
tient  should  live  on  a  nourishing  but  plain  diet;  he 
fihould  be  in  the  open  air  in  summer  as  much  as  he  can, 
witiiout  exercising  the  joint.  His  mode  of  life  should, 
in  all  respects,  be  regular  and  iiniforni."  Mr.  Brodie 
has  found  more  benefit  derived  from  the  long  use  of 
fiteel  medicines  than  any  others,  suspending  their  use, 
however,  and  substituting  the  mineral  acids  for  them, 
when  the  formation  of  abscesses  excites  febrile  action. 
With  Kuch  means,  in  childien,  he  combines  the  occa- 
sional exhibition  of  mercurial  purgatives.— (Pa«A«^ 
Obs.  p.  245.)  In  a  work  which  Mr.  Lloyd  has  pub 
lished,  it  is  assumed  as  a  fact,  that  in  scrofula  there  al- 
ways is  more  or  less  disorder  of  the  fuiicti<ms  of  the  di- 
gestive organs,  and  primarily  of  no  other  important 
function.  Hence  the  regulation  of  diet,  the  state  of 
the  bowels,  and  the  hepatic  secretions,  is  with  thissren- 
lleman  a  principal  object;  and  with  the  latter  views, 
he  employs,  after  Mr.  Ahernelhy's  plan,  five  grains  of 
She  blue  pill  every  night,  and  half  a  pint  of  decoct,  sars. 
Vol.  II.— H 


twice  a  day,  with  opening  medicines,  if  necessary  to 
procure  regular  daily  evacuations.  When  acidity  of 
tlie  stomach  is  pre:-eiit,  he  gives  sodii,  and  when  tht 
stomach  is  weak,  cinchona,  steel,  and  mineral  acids. — 
{On  i)crofula,p.27,&-c.)  However,  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained  that  these  means,  like  many  others,  have 
no  specific  power  (»ver  scrotulous  di^ea^es,  and,  like 
sea-air  and  sea  baihiiig,  only  answer  by  soineiimes  im- 
proving the  slate  of  the  constitution  In  the  local 
treatment  of  sciofuhms  joints,  Mr.  Lloyd  commenda 
quietude  of  the  limb,  which  is  to  be  confined  in  a  sling, 
or  in  splints;  the  occasional  resistance  of  inflamma- 
tory action  by  leeches,  and  a  din.inution  of  tem|>e- 
lature;  poultices  when  abscesses  Ibrin;  opening  such 
collections  of  matter  early  ;  and,  afier  all  irritation  has 
ceased,  issues,  setons,  blisters,  or  tlie  anlimoiiial  oint- 
ment ;  or  compression  upon  Mr.  Baynton's  plan.— (P. 
152,  &;c.)  With  respect  to  opening  these  abscesses 
early,  Mr.  Lloyd  differs  from  many  excellent  surgeons, 
especially  Dr.  Albers,  who  distinctly  states,  that  it  is 
generally  besi  to  allow  them  to  burst  themselves.  On 
this  subject,  however,  gieat  diversity  of  o|)iiiion  pre- 
vails, and  Langeiibeck  is  among  the  advocates  for 
making  an  early  opening.— (jyi6/.  b.  2,  p.  .39.)  Hectic 
.xymptorns  are  those  which  we  commonly  have  to  pal- 
liate in  these  cases.  VV  hen  the  appetite  is  impaired, 
and  the  stomach  will  bear  bark,  this  medicine  ishouid 
be  given  with  the  aromatic  contection,  or  the  sul- 
phate of  quinine  may  be  exhibited.  Above  all,  opium 
claims  high  recommendation, as  it  tends  to  keepoff  and 
relieve  a  debililaiing  diarrhoGa,  which  too  frequently 
prevails,  at  the  same  time  that  it  alleviates  pain  and 
procures  sleep.  The  objection  made  against  its  exhibi- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  it  increases  perspiration,  seemt- 
exceedingly  frivolous,  when  the  above  important  bene- 
fits are  taken  into  consideration. 

The  internal  and  external  use  of  iodine  is  also  de 
serving  of  trial. — (See  Iodine.) 

Too  often,  however,  the  terrible  disease  of  which  we 
are  now  treating  baffles  all  human  skill  and  judg- 
ment, and  the  unhappy  patient's  health  having  declined 
to  the  lowest  rate,  he  is  necessitated  to  submit  to  am- 
putation, as  the  only  chance  of  preserving  life.  It  haa 
been  explained,  in  speaking  of  j3mputatiun,  that  the 
condition  of  the  patient's  health,  and  not  of  the  dis- 
eased joint,  forms  the  principal  reason  for  recurring  to 
the  severe  operation  of  removing  the  limb.  If  the  pa- 
tient's constitution  be  equal  to  a  longer  struggle,  no 
man  can  pronounce  that  every  prospect  of  saving  the 
limb  is  at  an  end.  Many  diseased  joints,  apim- 
renlly  in  the  most  hopeless  conditiim,  frequently  take 
a  favourable  turn,  and  after  all  allow  the  limb  to  be 
saved. 

The  proposal  of  cutting  out  diseased  joints,  has  been 
considered  in  the  article  imputation. 

Disease  of  the.  Hip  joint.— This  complaint  is  very- 
analogous  in  its  nature  to  the  white  swelling  of  other 
articulations.  Like  the  latter  disorder,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  disease  of  the  hip  has  its  varieties,  some 
of  which  may  be  connected  with  scrofula,  while 
others  cannot  be  suspected  to  have  any  concern  with 
it.  Mr.  Brodie's  investigations  lead  him  to  believC; 
however,  that  the  disease  is  of  that  nature  in  which 
the  first  change  is  disease  and  ulcetaiion  of  the  carti 
lagea.  The  present  com(ilaint  is  most  frequently  seer, 
in  children  under  the  aae  of  fourteen  ;  but  no  age,  nc 
sex,  no  rank,  nor  condition  of  life,  is  exempt  from  the 
possibility  of  being  afflicted,  &>  that  though  childrea 
form  a  large  proporiion  of  those  subjects  who  are  at- 
lacked,  yet  the  number  of  adults,  and  even  of  old  per 
sons,  is  considerable. 

The  approach  of  the  disease  of  the  hip-joint  ismucft 
more  insidious  than  that  of  a  white  swelling.  Some 
degree  of  pain  always  precedes  the  latter  affection ; 
but  the  only  forerunrier  of  the  former  is  frequently  a 
slicht  weakiess  and  limping  of  the  affected  limb. 
These  trivial  symptoms  are  very  often  not  b  .fliciently 
urgent  to  excite  much  notice,  and  when  observed  by 
superficial  practitioners,  are  commordy  neither  under- 
stood, nor  treated  according  to  the  dictates  of  smgical 
science.  As  there  Is,  al.-f),  sometimes  an  uneasine.>«  in 
the  knee  when  the  hip  is  affected,  careless  praciitioner« 
frequently  mi.'-lake  the  seat  of  disease,  and  I  h'lvo 
many  times  seen  pati«-nt8  on  their  entrance  into  an  hos- 
pital, having  a  poultice  on  their  knee,  while  the  wronj 
state  of  the  hip  was  not  at  all  suspected. 

This  mistake  is  extremely  detrimental  to  the  patient, 
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not  on  account  of  any  oart  ertcct  resuUing  from  tJie  ap- 
Dlicaiions  so  eiri ployed  ;  but  because  it  is  only  in  the 
incipient  period  of  the  complaint  tiiat  a  favourable 
prognosis  can  be  made.  In  ibis  stane  of  the  disease, 
Biere  rest  and  repealed  topical  bleeding  will  do  more 
good  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  than  large  painful 
isi-uee  will  afterward  generally  accomplish  in  the  long 
space  of  a  twelvemonth. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  of  the  hip-joint,  when 
or.ly  looked  for  in  the  situation  of  that  articulation,  are 
not  very  obvious.  Though  in  some  iiisiances  the  at- 
tention of  the  surgeon  is  soon  called  to  the  right  situ 
aiion  of  the  disease,  by  the  existence  of  a  fixed  pain 
behind  the  trochanter  major ;  yet  it  is  too  often  the  case, 
that  mere  pain  about  an  articulation,  entirely  destitute 
of  vifcible  enlargement  and  change  of  colour,  is  quite 
disregarded  as  a  complaint  of  no  importance  in  young 
subjects,  and  as  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  affection  in 
adults.  Patients  frequently  comprain  of  their  most 
painful  sensations  being  in  the  groin,  and  all  accurate 
observers  have  remarked,  that,  in  the  hip  disease,  the 
pain  is  not  confined  to  the  real  seat  of  dif^ease,  but 
shoots  down  the  limb  in  the  course  of  the  vastus  ex- 
ternus  muscle  to  the  knee. 

The  pain,  says  Mr.  Brodie,  is  at  first  trifling,  and  only 
occasional ;  but  it  afterward  becomes  severe  and  con- 
stant. It  resembles  a  good.deal  the  pain  of  rheumatism, 
since  it  often  has  no  certain  seat.  As  the  disease  ad- 
vances, the  pain  becomes  exceedingly  severe,  particu- 
larly at  night,  when  the  patient  is  continually  roused 
from  his  sleep  by  painful  startins.'s  of  the  limb.  Some- 
times he  experiences  a  degree  of  relief  in  a  particular 
position  of  the  joint,  and  no  other.  As  the  pain  in- 
creases in  intensity  ii  becomes  more  fixed.  In  the 
greater  number  of  instances  it  is  referred  both  to  the 
hip  and  knee,  and  the  pain  in  the  latter  joint  is  gene- 
rally the  most  severe.  At  other  times,  there  is  pain  in 
the  knee,  and  none  in  the  hip.  A  boy,  in  Si.  George's 
hospital,  complained  of  pain  in  the  inside  of  the  thigh, 
near  the  middle ;  and  another  patient  referred  the  pain 
to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  Wherever  the  pain  is  situated, 
it  is  aggravated  by  the  motion  of  the  joint,  and  espe- 
cially by  whatever  occasions  pressure  of  the  ulcerated 
cariilagiimus  surfaces  against  each  other. — (Brodie's 
Pathol.  Obs.  p.  J39.) 

The  early  symptoms  of  disease  in  the  hip-joint 
are  only  strongly  delineated  to  such  practitioners  as 
have  acquired  the  necessary  information  relative  to 
this  part  of  surgery  from  careful  study  and  extensive 
experience. 

When  tlie  functions  of  a  lirab  are  obstructed  by 
disease,  the  hulk  of  the  member  generally  diminishes, 
and  the  muscles  become  emaciated.  Nearly  as  soon  as 
the  leijsl  degree  of  lameness  can  be  i>erceived,  the  leg 
and  thigh  have  actually  wasted,  and  their  circum- 
ference has  diminished. 

If  the  surgeon  make  pressure  on  the  front  of  the 
joint,  a  little  on  the  outside  of  the  femoral  artery,  after 
it  has  descended  below  tlie  os  pubis,  great  pain  will  be 
experienced. 

"Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  comiilaintfas 
Mr.  Brodie  remarks)  the  hip-joint  is  found  to  be  tender 
whenever  pressure  is  made  on  it  either  before  or  be- 
hind. The  absorbent  glands  become  enlarged,  and  oc- 
casionally there  is  a  slight  degree  of  general  tumefac- 
tion in  the  groin."  The  same  gentleman  has  also  ad 
verted  to  the  curious  circumstance  of  there  being  in 
some  ca>cg  a  tenderness  of  the  parts,  to  which,  though 
not  diseased  themselves,  the  pain  is  referred  from 
sympathy  with  the  disease  of  the  hip.  This  occur- 
rence he  has  ob.served  in  the  knee  several  times,  and  in 
one  instance  in  the  course  of  the  peronHeal  nerve.  He 
has  alr^o  seen  a  slight  degree  of  puffy  swelling  of 
the  knee,  in  a  case  in  which  pain  was  referred  to 
this  joint,  In  consequence  of  disease  of  the  hip.— (P. 
142,  143.) 

The  limping  of  the  patient  is  a  clear  proof  tiiat 
somnhing  about  the  limb  is  wrong;  and  if  such  limp- 
ing cannot  be  impiitedtodiseased  vertebrae,  or  some  re- 
cent accident;  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  above- 
mentioned  emaciation  of  the  limb  exist-?,  there  is  great 
cause  to  suspect  that  the  hip  is  diseased,  particularly 
when  the  pain  is  augmented  by  pressing  the  front  of 
tlie  acetabulum 

Pist-ased  vertebr/E,  perhaps,  always  produce  a  paraly- 
tic aff«dion  of  both  leirs  at  once,  and  iheydonotcnu.'si' 
painful  sensations  about  the  knee,  as  ttie  hip  disease  dues. 


The  increased  lengin  oi  fUe  nmb,  a  symptom  thai] 
has  been  noticed  by  all  practitioners  since  De  Haen, 
a  very  leniarkable  and  curious  occurrence  in  the  earlf  J 
stage  of  the  present  disease.  This  symptom  is  easiljr 
delected  by  a  comparison  of  the  condyles  of  the  os  fe- 
moris,  the  trochanter  major,  and  malleoli,  of  the  dis- 
eased limb,  with  those  parts  of  the  opposite  member, 


care  being  taken  that  the  patient's  pelvis  is  evenly 
situated.     The  thing  is  the  nmre  striking,  as  the  in- 


creased length  of  the  member  is  frequen\ly  as  nuich  as 
four  inches.  The  rationale  of  this  fact  John  Hunter 
used  to  explain  by  the  diseased  side  of  the  pelvis  be- 
coming lower  than  the  other. — {Crowther,  p.  266.), 
The  same  thing  had  also  been  noticed  by  Falcon 
(On  Jschias,  p.  9),  long  before  the  period  when  M 
Crowther  printed  his  second  edition, 

It  is  easy  (says  Mr.  Brodie)  to  understand  how  the 
crista  of  one  ileum  becomes  visibly  depressed  below 
the  level  of  tlie  other,  when  the  position  is  remem- 
bered in  which  the  patient  places  himself  when  he 
stands  erect.  "He  supports  the  weight  of  his  body 
upon  the  sound  limb,  the  hip  and  knee  of  which  are  in 
consequence  maintained  in  the  slate  of  extension.  At 
the  same  time,  the  opposite  limb  is  inclitnd  forwards, 
and  the  foot  on  the  side  of  the  disease  is  placed  on  the 
ground  considerably  anterior  to  the  other,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  superinctmibent  weight,  but 
for  that  of  keeping  the  person  steady,  and  pieserving 
the  equilibrium.  Of  course,  this  cannot  be  done  with- 
out the  pelvis  on  the  same  side  bemg  depressed.  The 
inclination  of  the  pelvis  is  necessarily  attended  with  a 
lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  and  hence  one  shoulder 
is  higher  than  the  other,  and  the  whole  figure  in  some 
degree  distorted. — [Pathol.  Obs. p.  146.)  Tliese  effects, 
says  Mr.  Brodie,  are  in  general  all  removed  by  the 
patient's  lying  in  bed  a  few  weeks,  except  when  the 
deformity  has  contiimed  a  long  time  in  a  young  grow- 
ing subject 

Injustice  to  the  memory  of  the  late  respected  D) 
Albers,  of  Bremen,  I  ought  here  to  mention,  that  i 
appears  vn  his  work  on  Coxalgia  to  have  first  point 
out  the  deformity  of  the  spine  in  this  disease,  and  i 
reason  of  such  change,  the  tenour  of  his  observalioi 
upon  this  point  agreeing  with  those  subsequently  nia( 
by  Mr.  Brodie. 

An  appearance  of  elongation  of  the  limb  is  not 
clnsively  confined  to  the^early  stage  of  the  morbii 
coxarius:  it  may  attend  other  cases.    I  remember  ia 
one  of  the  wards  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
little  girl  with  a  diseased  knee,  whose  pelvis  was  con- 
siderably distorted  in  this  manner,  so  that  the  limb  ot 
the  same  side  appeared  much  elongated.     Her  hip- 
joint  was  quite  sound.    This  case  was  pointed  out 
Mr.  -Lawrence  and   myself  by  Mr,  Cother  of  Gloi 
cester. 

Volpi,  Albers,  and  several  other  foreign  writers, 
dwell  upon  the  fact,  that  the  early  stage  of  this  disease 
is  sometimes  attended  with  an  appearance  of  elonga- 
tion, sometimes  with  that  of  a  shortening  of  the  limb. 
An  exjilanation  of  the  circumstance  is  given  by  Mr. 
Brodie,  as  follows:  "  In  a  few  cases,  where  the  patient 
is  in  the  erect  position,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
foot  which  belongs  to  the  affected  litnb  is  not  inclined 
more  forwards  than  the  other,  but  the  toes  only  are  in 
contact  with  the  ground,  and  the  heel  raised,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  hip  and  knee  are  a  little  bent.  This 
answers  to  the  patient  the  same  purpose  of  enabling 
him  to  throw  the  weight  of  his  body  on  the  other  foot; 
but  it  produces  an  inclination  of  the  pelvis  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  The  crista  of  the  ileum  is  higher 
than  natural,  and  there  is  an  apparent  shortening,  ia 
stead  of  elongation  of  the  limb  on  the  side  of  the  dis 
ease." — (Pat/inl.  and  Surg.  Obs.  p.  147.) 

The  late  Mr.  Ford  called  the  attention  of  surgeo: 
to  the  alteration,  with  respect  to  the  natural  fuln 
and  convexity  of  the  nates;  that  part  appearing  flat; 
tened  which  is  usually  most  prominent.  The  glniaeus 
magnus  becomes  emaciated,  and  its  edge  no  longer 
forms  so  bold  a  line  as  ii  naturally  does  at  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  the  thigh  in  the  sound  state  of  the 
limb. 

Although  this  symptom,  in  combination  with  others, 
is  of  importance  to  be  attended  to,  it  has  been  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Brodie.  that  "  it  is  not  in  itself  to  he 
regarded  as  a  certain  diagnostic  markof  disea.oe  in  the 
hip;  since,  in  its  early  staire,  tills  symptom  is  wanting; 
and  it  is  met  with  in  other  diseases,  in  which  the 
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muscles  in  the  iifighb.mrhood  of  the  hip  are  not  called 
Into  action,  alliiou^h  the  joint  itself  is  unaffected."— 
(See  Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  (5,  p.  322.) 

Though  there  may  be  more  pain  about  the  knee  liian 
the  hip,  at  some  periods  of  the  nialatiy  in  its  incipient 
state,  yet  the  former  articulation  may  be  bent  and  ex- 
tended without  any  increase  of  uneasiness;  but  the  os 
femoris  cannot  be  moved  about  without  putting  the 
palietii  to  immense  torture. 

The  patient  soon  gets  into  the  habit  of  bearing  the 
•weight  of  his  body  chiefly  upon  tiie  opposite  limb, 
while  the  thigh  of  the  affected  side  is  bent  a  little  for- 
wards, that  the  ground  may  only  be  partially  touched 
with  the  foot.  This  position  is  found  to  be  the  most 
comfortable,  and  every  attempt  to  extend  the  limb  oc- 
casions an  increase  of  pain. 

This  is  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  or  that  which 
is  unaccompanied  with  suppuration. 

The  symptoms  which  precede  the  formation  of  pus 
vary  in  different  cases,  according  as  there  is  acute  or 
chronic  inflanmiation  present.  When  the  diseased 
joint  is  affected  with  acute  inliamniation,  as  generally 
happens,  the  surrounding  parts  become  tense  and  ex- 
tremely painful ;  the  skin  is  even  reddish ;  and  symp- 
toms of  inflanimat(»ry  fever  prevail.  When  the  se- 
verity  of  the  pain  abates,  a  swelling  occurs  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  joint,  and  a  pointing  quickly  follows. 
In  this  stage,  startings  and  catchings  during  sleep  are 
saifi  to  be  among  the  most  certain  signs  of  the  form- 
ation of  matter.  *'  The  shortening  of  the  limb,"  says 
Mr.  Brodie, "  which  usually  takes  place  in  the  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease,  is  usually,  but  not  always,  the 
precursor  of  abscess.  The  formation  of  matter  is  also 
indicated  by  an  aggravation  of  the  pain  ;  by  more  fre- 
quent spasms  of  the  muscles,  by  greater  wasting  of  the 
whole  limb,  and  by  the  circumstance  of  the  thigh  be- 
coming bent  forwards,  and  being  incapable  of  exten- 
sion," and  by  the  pulse  becoming  quick,  the  tongue 
furred,  and  the  whole  system  being  in  a  state  of  pre- 
ternatural excitement,  "The  abscess  usually  shows 
itself  in  the  form  of  a  large  tumour  over  the  vastus 
externus  nmscle ;  sometimes  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh, 
near  the  middle;  and  occasionally  two  or  three  ab- 
scesses appear  in  different  parts,  and  burst  in  succes- 
sion."—(jBrorf/e's  Pathol.  Obs.p.  152.) 

We  have  noticed  the  commo.ily  lengthened  state  of 
the  limb,  in  the  first  periods  of  the  hip  disease.  This 
condition  is  not  of  very  long  duration,  and  is  sooner 
or  later  succeeded  by  a  real  shortening  of  the  affected 
member.  The  foot  may  be  turned  inwards;  but,  as 
Mr.  Brodie  observes,  if  left  to  itself,  it  is  generally 
turned  outwards.  In  other  cases,  the  limb  is  shortened ; 
the  thigh  is  bent  forwards ;  the  toes  are  turned  inwards, 
and  do  not  admit  of  being  turned  outwards  (PaiAoZ. 
Obs.  p.  148);  and  all  the  symptoms  of  a  luxation  of 
the  thiuh  upwards  and  outwards  may  be  observed,  the 
head  of  the  bone,  indeed,  being  actually  drawn  into 
the  external  iliac  fossa,  and  carried  between  the  os  in- 
noniinatum  aiid  glutaeus  minimus,  which  is  raised  up 
by  it.— (See  Ricfierand,  JVosogr.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  171,  172, 
ed.  2.) 

When  the  retraction  is  very  considerable,  it  arises 
from  nothing  lesp  than  an  actual  dislocation  of  the 
head  of  the  thiuh-bone,  in  consequence  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  cartilages,  ligaments,  and  articular  cavity. 
This  retraction  sometimes  comes  on  long  before  any 
suppuration  takes  place.  The  head  of  the  bone  may 
be  dislocated,  and  the  disease  terminate  in  anchylosis, 
without  any  absce.'^s  whatever.  However,  if  suppura- 
tion has  not  taken  place,  Mr.  Brodie  believes  it  rarely 
happens  that  the  limb,  after  the  cure,  does  not  regain 
its  natural  degree  of  mobility.— (See  Jled.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  a   p.  3-25.) 

It  is  worthy  of  partictilar  notice,  that  the  head  of 
the  bone  i»  always  luxated  upwards  and  outwards; 
a<id  the  only  exception  to  Ihisobservntion,  upon  record, 
js  a  case  related  by  Cocchi,  in  which  a  spontaneoMS 
dislocation  of  the  Ihijih-bone,  as  it  is  termed,  happKned 
up^vardjj,  forwards,  and  a  little  inwards.— (See  J^- 
viilU,  J^Tounrlle  Doctrine  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  595.)  On  n 
^galernerit  vu  la  t£te  du  I'^tniir  lux^e  en  di-dnns  ct  en 
bjv-',  el  pia<^!  stir  le  tron  obturaieur,  maia  cette  mode 
de  (U-placement  cons^cutif,  dans  lequel  le  inembre  est 
airing^,  est  infinimeiit  rare.— (fiicAeranrf,  J^osngr. 
Chir.  t.  3,  p.  172.) 

The  hi|)  diHease  generally  indnrcs  hectic  symptoms, 
after  It  has  exiHted  a  certain  time.    In  somt^  fubiecifl 
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they  soon  come  on;  in  others,  the  health  remains  un- 
altected  a  very  considerable  time. 

"The  health  of  the  patient  (says  Mr.  Brodie)  usually 
suffers,  even  before  abscesses  have  tormed,  from  the 
want  of  exercise,  pain,  and  particularly  from  the  con- 
tinued disturbance  of  his  natural  rest.  I  recollect  no 
instance  ot  an  adult,  in  whom  abscesses  had  formed, 
who  did  not  uliimately  sink  exhausted  by  the  hectic 
symptoms  which  tliese  induced.  Children  may  re- 
cover in  tins  ultimate  stage  of  the  disease :  but  seldom 
without  a  complete  anchvlosis  of  the  joint."— (Jtfcrf. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  luco  cit.) 

When  abscesses  of  the  above  description  burst,  they 
continue  in  general  to  emit  an  unhealthy  thin  kind  of 
matter  for  a  long  time  afterward ;  and  portions  of 
bone  exfoliate  from  time  to  time. 

With  respect  to  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  disease 
in  its  incipient  state,  until  lately  little  was  known.  A 
few  years  ago  two  dissections  related  by  Mr.  Ford, 
were,  perhaps,  the  only  ones  throwing  light  upon  this 
point.  In  one,  there  was  a  tea-spoonful  of  matter  in 
the  cavity  of  the  hip  joint.  The  head  of  the  thigh- 
bone was  somewhat  inflamed,  the  capsular  ligament  a 
little  thickened,  and  the  ligainentum  teres  united  in  its 
natural  way  to  the  acetabulum.  The  cartilage  lining 
the  cotyloid  cavity  was  eroded  in  one  place,  with  a 
small  aperture,  through  which  a  probe  might  be 
passed,  underneath  the  cartilage,  into  the  internal 
surface  of  the  os  pubis  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
into  the  os  ischii ;  the  opposite  or  external  part  of  the 
OS  itinominatum  showing  more  appearance  of  disease 
than  the  cotyloid  cavity.  In  the  other  instance,  the 
disease  was  more  advanced.  Tliese  examples  are 
important,  inasmuch  as  they  prove,  that  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  disease  of  the  hip-joint,  primarily 
affects  the  cartilages,  ligaments,  and  bones,  and  not  the 
surrounding  soft  parts,  as  De  Ilaen  and  some  others 
would  lead  one  to  believe. 

As  the  disorder  advances,  the  portions  of  the  os 
ischium,  OS  ileum,  and  os  pubis,  composing  the  ace- 
tabulum, together  with  the  investing  cartilage,  and 
synovial  gland,  are  destroyed.  The  cartilage  covering 
the  head  of  the  os  femoris,  the  ligamentum  teres,  and 
capsule  of  the  joint,  suffer  the  same  fate,  and  caries 
frequently  affects  not  only  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  ossa 
innominaia,  but  also  the  head  and  neck  of  the  thigh- 
bone. The  bones  of  the  pelvis,  however,  are  always 
more  diseased  than  the  thigh-bone,  a  fact  which  dis- 
plays the  absurdity  of  ever  thinking  of  amputation  in 
these  cases.  Mr.  Ford  observes,  "In  every  case  of 
disease  of  the  hip  joint  which  has  terminated  fatally, 
I  have  remarked,  that  the  os  innominatum  has  been 
affected  by  the  caries  in  a  more  extensive  degree  than 
the  thigh-bone  itself." — (,Obs.  on  the  Disease  of  the 
Hip- Joints  p.  107.) 

Sometimes,  however,  the  head  and  neck  of  the  thigh 
bone  are  annihilated,  as  well  as  the  acetabulum. 

Mr.  Brodie  has  had  opportunities  of  dissecting  some 
diseased  hip-joints  both  in  the  incipient  and  advanced 
stage  of  the  complaint.  Fronj  his  observations,  it 
appears,  1st.  That  the  disease  commences  with  ul- 
ceration of  the  cartilages,  generally  that  of  the  ace- 
tabulum first,  and  that  of  the  femur  afterward.  2.  That 
the  ulceration  extends  to  the  bones,  which  become 
carious;  the  head  of  the  femur  diminishing  in  size, 
and  the  acetabulum  becoming  deeper  and  wider.  3. 
That  an  abscess  forms  in  the  joint,  which  after  some 
lime  makes  its  way  by  ulceration,  through  the  synovia! 
membrane  and  capsular  ligament,  into  the  thigh  and 
nates,  or  even  through  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum 
into  the  pelvis.  Sir  A.  Cooper  showed  Mr.  Brodie 
two  specimens,  in  wliich  the  abscess  had  burst  into  the 
rectum.  Sometimes  the  matter  makes  its  way  through 
the  acetabulum  into  the  pelvis.  Some  years  ago,  there 
«vas,  in  the  London  Hospital,  a  case,  in  which  both 
hips  were  aftected,  and  the  abscesses  com'uunicated 
with  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  through  the  aceiabula. — 
(See  Scott  on  Chronic  Inflammation,  ^c.  p.  106.)  4.  In 
consequence  of  the  abscess,  the  synovial  membrane 
and  capsular  ligament  become  inflamed  and  thickened. 
The  muscles  are  altered  in  structure ;  sinuses  are 
formed  in  various  jiarts,  and,  at  last,  all  the  soft  parts 
are  blended  together  in  one  cmifused  mass,  resenibling 
the  parieies  of  an  ordinary  abscess. — {Jlledico- Chir. 
Trans,  vol  4,  p.  24(i,  247.) 

Such  are  the  bf^ginning  and  progress  of  the  ordinary 
disease  of  the  hip  joint;  but  it  is  admiilwl  by  Mr. 
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Brodie  that  there  ar  i  other  scrofulous  cases  in  which 
the  iiiischief  begins  in  tlie  cancellous  structure  of  the 
bones  and  also  other  iiistaiicts,  wliicli  consist  ia  chro- 
nic infiammation  and  abscesses  of  tiie  soft  parts  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  hip.— (Oj».  cit.  vol.  6,  p. 
326.) 

External  violence,  lying  down  on  the  damp  ground 
in  summer  time,  and  all  kinds  of  exposure  to  damp 
and  cold,  are  the  causes  to  which  the  disease  has 
sometimes  been  referred.  In  almost  all  ihe  cases 
which  1  have  attended,  the  patients  were  decidedly 
scrofulous. 

Treatment  of  the.  Disease  of  the  Hip-joint.— The 
writings  of  Hippocrates,  Celsus,  Cfelius  Aurelianua, 
&c.  prove  that  the  ancients  treated  the  present  dis- 
ease much  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  treated  by  the 
moderns.  Forming  an  eschar,  and  keeping  the  sore 
open,  topical  bleeding,  cupping,  fomenting  the  part,  &c. 
were  all  proceedings  adojded  in  the  earliest  periods  of 
surgery.  Drs.  Charlton,  Oliver,  and  Falconer  have 
spoken  of  Bath  waier  as  a  most  efficacious  application 
to  diseased  hip-joints,  previously  to  the  suppurative 
stage.  However,  had  not  their  accounts  been  exag- 
gerated, all  patients  of  this  kind  would  long  ago  have 
flocked  to  Bath,  and  the  surgeons  in  other  places  would 
never  have  had  farther  occasion  to  adopt  a  more  pain- 
ful mode  of  treatment.  The  plan  pursued  at  Bath  is 
to  put  the  patient  in  a  warm  bath  two  or  three  times  a 
week  for  fifteen  or  twenty-five  minutes. 

In  the  first  stage  of  coxalgia,  the  late  Dr.  Albers, 
however,  had  a  high  opinion  of  warm  bathing,  foment- 
ations with  decoctions  of  herbs,  and  of  bathing  in  mi- 
neral waters  and  the  sea.  But  though  he  commenced 
the  treatment  with  the  frequent  use  of  the  warm 
bath,  and  continued  the  plan  a  long  while,  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  he  also  combined  with  it  an  issue.  Af- 
ter the  patient  had  been  in  the  bath  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding half  an  hour,  he  was  taken  out,  and  his  whole 
body  well  rubbed  with  flannel.  It  appears  to  me  that 
one  objection  to  this  practice  must  be  the  considerable 
disturbance  occasioned  by  moving  the  patient  in  this 
manner  every  morning ;  for  if  it  be  true  that  most  of 
these  diseases  commence  in  the  cartilages  of  the  joint, 
all  motion  of  the  limb  must  be  particularly  injurious. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  disease,  entire  rest,  the 
application  of  fomentations,  and  the  employment  of 
topical  bleeding,  particularly  cupping,  are  highly  pro- 
per. Such  practice,  also,  is  invariably  judicious, 
whenever  the  case  is  attended  with  symptoms  of  acute 
inflammation.  When  fomentations  are  not  applied, 
the  lotio  plnmbi  acetatis  may  be  used. 

This  method  of  treatment  ought  never  to  be  employed 
unless  manifest  signs  of  active  inflammation  be  pre- 
sent. When  no  such  state  exists,  this  plan  can  only 
be  regarded  as  preventing  the  adoption  of  a  more  effi- 
cacious one,  and  therefore  censurable. 

"  Wlien  the  cartilages  of  the  hip  are  ulcerated  (says 
Mr.  Brodie),  the  patient  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
confined  to  a  couch,  if  not  to  his  bed;  and  if  the  dis- 
ease is  far  advanced,  the  limb  should  be  supported  by 
pillows  properly  disposed,  so  as  to  favour  the  produc- 
tion of  an  anchylosis,  t)y  allowing  it  to  vary  as  little  as 
possible  from  one  position." — (Sec  Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  6,  p.  335.) 

Quibus  diuturno  dolore^  says  Hippocrates,  ischiadico 
vezatis  coxa  excidit,  iis  femur  contabescet  et  claudi- 
cant,  nisi  uranlur.  Forming  an  eschar  or  issue  is  the 
most  efficacious  plan  of  treating  the  disease  even  now 
known.  A  caustic  issue  seems  to  me  more  beneficial 
than  a  blister.  The  depression  just  behind  and  below 
the  trochanter  mr.jor  is  the  situation  in  which  surgeons 
usually  make  the  issue,  and  the  size  of  the  eschar 
should  be  nearly  as  large  as  a  crown  piece.  It  is  s:ene- 
rally  necessary  to  keep  the  issue  open  a  very  long  time. 
When  the  thigh-bone  is  dislocated,  and  the  patient 
survives,  the  case  mostly  ends  in  anchylosis. 

For  the  cure  of  the  disease  in  adults,  Mr.  Brodie  and 
Dr.  Albers  have  also  expressed  a  preference  to  caustic 
issues;  but  in  children,  and  even  in  grown-up  persons 
when  the  complaint  is  recent,  they  agree  in  thinking 
blisters  capable  of  affording  complete  relief.  Mr.  Bro- 
die states,  that  in  these  cases  they  are  more  efficacious 
when  kept  open  with  the  savine  ointment,  than  when 
repeatedly  applied.  With  respect  to  issues,  he  acknow 
ledges,  that  behind  ti.e  great  trochanter  is  the  mf>st 
convenient  place  for  them;  but  he  believes  that  they 
buve  more  effect. when  made  on  the  outside  of  the 
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joint,  on  the  front  edge  of  the  tensor  vaginsefemorii 

muscle.  Instead  of  keeping  the  issue  open  with  bean 
Mr.  Brodie  has  Ibund  it  a  mure  etlectual  practice 
rub  the  sore  two  or  three  times  a  week,  wiih  the 
tassa  fu~a,  or  sulphate  of  copper.  In  particular  c; 
where  t^  pain  was  very  severe,  this  gentleman  luai  _ 
a  seton  in  the  groin,  over  the  trunk  of  the  anieriof 
crural  nerve,  which  plan,  he  says,  afi'ords  quicker  relief 
though  in  the  end  it  is  less  to  be  depended  upon  for  a 
cure  than  cau.stic  issues. 

In  Doctor  Alber's  w(nk,  the  great  efficacy  of  issues 
and  blisters  in  givina  immediate  relief  to  the  severe  pain 
in  the  knee,  is  illusirated  by  some  valuable  observa- 
tions. He  speaks  also  very  favourably  of  the  moxa, 
the  employnieni  of  which,  he  says,  is  not  very  painful; 
a  remark  in  which  Langenbeck  concurs.— (!r*ee  Bibl.b. 
2,  p.  27.)  Dr.  Albers,  in  the  hectical  stages,  recoio- 
mends  o|iiiuii  as  highly  useful,  especially  when  com 
bined  with  musk  or  camphor. 

The  occurrence  of  suppuration  makes  a  vast  differ 
ence  in  the  prognosis.  "'J'he  forniaii<ni  of  even  the 
smallest  quantity  of  pus  in  the  jr>iiit,  in  cases  of  this 
disf^ase,  in  the  young  persons  considerably  dnninishes, 
and  in  the  adult  almost  precludes,  the  hope  of  ultimate 
recovery." — (BioUie  in  Medico-Chir.  Trans.  vul.&,p, 
347.)  This  gentleman  is  not  much  in  favour  of  open- 
ing the  abscesses  early,  ai  least  before  tin-  joint  has 
been  kept  for  some  time  perfectly  at  rest.  He  has  seen 
no  ill  consequences  arise  from  ilie  puncttire  of  the  lan- 
cet remaining  open,  and  he  has  not  found  that  in  cases 
of  carious  joints,  Ihe  method  of  evacuating  the  matter 
recommended  by  Mr.  Abernethy  (see  J^u/nberJlbsciss), 
is  aitended  with  any  particular  advantage. 

Mr.  Scott  treats  this  disease  on  the  same  principles 
as  white  swelling  and  other  chronic  inflainniaiions; 
viz.  after  having  got  the  joint  into  a  quiet  state  by 
means  of  aperient  medicines,  toj  icai  bleeding,  quiet- 
ude, &c.  he  covers  the  skin  witii  pledgets  of  the  em 
plastrum  saponis  and  strong  camphorated   mercurial 
ointment  in  equal  proportions.     These  are  next  covered 
with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  over  which  is  laid.>^me 
large  pieces  of  soap  plaster  spread  on  thick  leather. 
The  whole  is  then  supported  with  a  bandage,  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  the  part  a  week  or  two,  accordii 
to  the  circumstances  already  detailed  in  the  .section  oi 
white  swelling. — (See  Scott  on  Chronic  Inflammation^ 
p.m,Src.) 

Mr.  J.  Burns,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  "  Disser>, 
tations  on  Inflammation,"  p.  311,  has  recorded  an 
markahle  instance  in  which  this  joint   was  aflecti 
with  that  iutraciable  and  fatal  distemper,  fuujrus  ha^! 
matodes.    The  case  was  at  first  supposed  u»  be  the 
ease  of  which  we  ha^e  just  been  treaiing  in  the  pn 
ceding  columns.    'J'he  limb  seemed  to  be  elongate^ 
and  issues  were  employed  without  any  material  benerit 
The  upper  part  of  the  thigh  swelled,  while  the  lower 
wasted  away.    The  patient  lost  his  appetite,  had  a 
quick  pulse,  and  passed  sleepless  niL'hts.    The  part 
was  rulibed  with  anodyne  balsam,  and  laudanum  given 
every  night ;  but  these  means  were  only  productive  of 
temporary  benefit.     After  some  months,  a  difficulty  of 
making  water  came  on,  which  ended   in  a  complete 
retention      It  being  found  impracticable  to  introduce  a 
catheter,  and  a  large  elastic  tumour,  supposed  to  be  the 
distended  bladder,  being  felt  within  the  reciuin,a  trocar 
was  pushed  into  the  swelling.     A  good  deal  of  bloody 
fluid  was  thus  discharged.    Afterward,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  high-C(rfoured  fetid  urine  continued  to  es- 
cape from  the  iiretha.     In  about  a  week  after  this  ope- 
ration the  patient  died. 

On  dissection,  Mr  Burns  found  the  hip-joint  com 
pletely  surrounded  with  a  soft  matter  resembling  brain 
enclosed  in  thin  cells,  and  here  and  there  other  cavities 
full  of  thin  bloody  water,  presented  themselves.  Ths 
acelabuluni  and  head  of  the  os  fenioris,  were  b(»th 
carious.  The  muscles  were  quite  pale,  and  almost 
like  boiled  liver,  having  lost  iheir  fibrous  appearance. 
The  same  kind  of  substance  whs  found  in  the  pelvis, 
and  most  of  the  inside  of  the  affected  bones  was  ca- 
rious. Large  cells,  containing  bluody  water,  were  ob- 
served in  the  diseased  substance,  and  it  was  into  one 
of  these  cavities  that  the  trocar  had  entered  when  the 
attempt  was  made  t<>  tap  the  bladder.—  ^//  Budatm 
De  Curandis  Jirticnlaribus  Morhis,  l2mo.  Paris 
15:19.  ./.  G.  Widdmaii,Dr  Gennvm  Slrvct.ura  rurvm- 
gur  Murbiif,  Hdm.itad,  1744  (Hallcr,  Disp.  Chir  A, 
489).     Ford's  Observations  on  the  Disease  oftht  Uip 
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ioint,  to  which  are  added  some  remarks  on  White  Swell- 
tn/Ty  Soo.  J  Mild.  1794.  Duerner,  Be  Gravwribtis  qui- 
bundain  Cartdaginum  Mutaltonibus,  8do.  Tubtv^m^ 
1798.  Crowlher  on.  White  Swellivg,  .?-c.  edit.  2,  1808. 
J.  Burns  on  Infiaminatioii,  vol.  2,  p.  311.  Wm.  Fal- 
coner, a  Dissertaliun  on  Ischias,  and  on  the  Use  of  the 
Bath  Waters  as  a  Remedy,  8oo.  J.ovd.  1805.  Huxsfll 
en  Morbid  j^ffi-ctions  of  the  Knee,  8i!o.  Edinb.  1H02. 
H.  Park,  Jlii  Jlc.count  of  a  JVew  Method  of  treating 
Diseases  of  the  Juints  of  the  Knee  avd  Elbow,  8vo. 
Lond'\182.  ./ilso  H.  Park  and  P.  F.  Moureau,  Cases 
of  the  Excision  of  carious  .hints ;  with  Obs.  by  Dr. 
J.  Jeffray,  l2mo.  Glasg.  1806.  J. .'?.  Jilbcrs,  .abhand 
lungen  iiber  die  Cozalgie,  uder  das  sogenaunte  frey- 
wiUige  Hinken  der  Kinder,  4to.  Wien.  1807.  This 
TDork  includes  many  valuable  remarks.  G.  Wirth,  De 
Coxalgia,  l^ino.  Wiccb.  1809.  Pal  tta,  .Adversaria 
C&ir.  Prima.  Ato.  Hty\-s  Practical  Observations  in 
Surgery,  p.  354,  tic.  edit.  3.  Buyer,  Traits  des  Mala- 
dies Chir.  t.  4,  Paris,  1814.  lieimarus,  De  Tumore 
Ligamevtoruvi  circa  articulos,  Fungo  articuluruvi 
dido ;  Leydee,  1757.  Brainbilla,  in  Ada  Jicad.  Mtd. 
Chir.  Vindob.  t.  1.  Brodte^s  Pathological  Researches 
respecting  the  Discuses  of  .foitits,  in  vols.  4,  5,  and  6, 
of  thn  Med.  Chir.  Traits.  Jllso  his  Pathological  and 
Surgical  Observations  on  the  Joiiits,  8vo.  J^ond.  1818, 
and  ed.  2, 1822 ;  a  work  containing  a  great  deal  of  cor- 
rect and  original  information,  and,  in  my  estimation, 
the  most  scientific  book  ever  published  on  the  subject. 
Schreger  Chirwgische  Versiirhe,  b.  2,  p.  209,  Src.  Bei- 
trdge  lur  J^osologie  der  Gvlenkkrankheiten,  8vo. 
Ifarnberg,  1818.  ./.  JV*.  Rust,  Arthrokakologie  oder 
uber  die  Vcrren  kungcn  dutch  innere  Bedingung,  Ato. 
,Wien,  \8\1 :  a  publication  of  great  merit.  Dr.  To- 
maso  Vvlpi,  Abhandl.  iiber  die  Cozalgie,  aus  dem  Ital. 
Hbersetit  von  J)r.  P.  Heineken :  the  original  I  have 
not  seen,  but  the  transl.  contains  copious  extracts  from 
the  prize  essay  which  I  drew  vp  some  years  ago,  with 
additional  observations  and  cases.  Richera7id's  JVo- 
sogr.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  170,  ^c.  ed.  4.  Langenbeck,  JsTeue 
Bibl.  b.  2,  p.  337.  G.  Gotz,  De  Morbis  Ligamentorum, 
Ato.  Bcrol.  1799.  Dclpech,  Pricis  EUinent.  des  Mai. 
Chir.  t.  2,  p.  377,  t.  3,  p.  194.  p.  470,  p.  711,  ire.  Paris, 
1816.  H.  Mayo  on  an  acute  Form  of  Ulceration  of 
the  Cartilages  of  Joints,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  2,  p. 
104.  J.  Wilson,  Lectures  on  the  Structure  and  Phy- 
siology of  the  Skeleton,  and  Diseases  of  the  Bones  and 
Joints,  8no.  London,  1820.  E.  A.  Lloyd,  A  Treatise 
on  the  JN'ature,  <$-c.  of  Scrofula,  8vo.  Ijond.  1821.  Alex. 
Manson,  on  the  Effects  of  Iodine  in  Bronchoccle,  Pa- 
ralysis, Chorea,  Scrofula,  White  Swelling,  Src.  8vo. 
Land.  1825.  John  Scott,  Surg.  Obs.  on  the  Treatment 
of  Chronic  Inflammations  in  various  Structures,  par- 
ticularly as  exemplified  in  Diseases  of  the  Joints,  8vo. 
Land.   1828.      Thos.  Buchanan  on  the  JVew  Mode  of 
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Treatment  for  Diseased  Joints,  and  the  JVon-union  of 
Fracture;  12mo.  Lond.  1828. 
JUGULAR  VEIN,  how  to  blef  din.  {See  Bleeding.) 
Jugular  vein,  internal,  wounded.  Dr.  Giraud 
cursdiily  ii,eritioii8  a  case,  in  wliich  a  French  surgeon 
ai  the  niiliiary  hospital  of  Toulouse,  early  in  the  year 
1814,  passed  a  ligature  round  the  trunks  of  llie  com- 
mon carotid  artery  and  internal  jugular  vein.  Both 
these  vessels  liad  been  wounded  by  a  musket-shot 
On  the  sixth  day  from  the  application  of  the  ligature, 
noihing  unlavourable  had  occuried,  but  tiie  final  re- 
sult of  the  case  is  not  related.— (See  Journ.  GiniraU 
de  Med.  &c.  par  Sedillot.) 

[JUGUM  PENIS.  A  contrivancefor  preventing  the 
inconvenience  of  an  incessant  dribbling  of  the  urine  in 
persons  who  are  unable  to  retain  this  fluid  in  the  blad- 
iler.  A  juguni  penis,  strictly  speaking,  is  an  instrument 
that  operates  by  compressing  some  part  of  the  ure- 
thra. A  juguni  of  this  kind,  which  was  invented  by 
Nuck,  is  described  in  Heister's  Surgery.— (See  tab.  26 
fig.  8  ct  9.)  But  when  erections  are  likely  to  take  place 
a  jngum  constructed  on  this  principle  is  not  applicable, 
and  indeed  in  most  cases  it  creates  pain,  and  is  not 
found  to  answer.  Desault's  contrivance  lor  hindering 
astillicidium  urinse,  is  noticed  in  the  article  Urine,  In- 
continence of;  and  a  still  better  one  was  proposed  by 
Le  Rouiie.— (.7«M7-n.  de  Mid.  Chir.  ct  Pharmacie,  t. 
76,  p.  459.)  When  in  men  tlie  infirmity  is  incurable, 
and  a  jugum  cannot  be  worn :  an  apparatus  for  receiv- 
ing the  mine  directly  it  escapes  from  the  urethra,  is 
the  best  resource.  A  description  of  such  a  contrivance 
may  be  found  in  Juville's  Traiti  de  Bandages.  The 
instrument  consists  of  three  pieces ;  viz.  an  ivory 
mouth,  a  neck  made  of  elastic  gum,  and  a  silver  flask. 
It  is  fastened  with  pieces  of  tape  to  a  leather  belt, 
which  go(;8  round  the  waist.  The  ivory  mouth  is 
round,  and  about  18  lines  in  diameter.  In  its  exter- 
nal edge  there  are  several  small  holes,  through  which 
the  tapes  are  passed,  which  fasten  it  to  the  belt.  Its 
inner  surface  is  slightly  excavated,  so  that  it  may  adapt 
itself  precisely  to  the  parts  above  the  pubes.  The  outer 
surface  is  rather  convex,  and  formed  with  a  prominent 
border  perforated  in  several  places,  to  which  the  elastic 
gum  neck  or  tube  is  fastened.  This  latter  part  must 
be  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  wide  enough  to  hold 
the  penis;  its  convex  end  is  made  to  screw  on  to  the 
silver  flask.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  screw  are  three 
pegs,  which  cross  each  other  in  a  stellated  form,  and 
serve  for  fixing  a  sponge  within  the  neck.  The  silver 
flask  is  four  inches  wide,  and  of  a  flat  shape  ;  it  lies 
on  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  or  in  a  pocket  made  in  the 
breeches.  If  necessary,  a  larger  flask  may  be  used. 
According  to  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  Glasgow,  a  bandage 
binding  up  the  penis  to  the  abdomen  answers  very 
well  in  stillicidium  urinte  after  lithotomy.— Prf/acc] 
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1^  ERATONYXIS.  The  term  keratonyxis,  d<-rived 
■**•  fromiccoaf,  a  horn,  aiu\vv\tg  a  puncture,  is  em- 
ploy«'d  by  the  professors  in  Germany  to  denote  the  ope- 
ration of  couching  performed  through  the  cornea,  or 
liorny  coat  of  the  eye,  the  opaque  lens  being  in  this 
manner  sometimes  depres.<ed,  sometimes  broken  jiiece- 
uieaL  and  in  other  instances  merely  turned,  so  as  to 


place  its  anterior  and  posterior  surface  in  the  horizon 
tal  position.  The  latter  method  is  whai  the  German 
surgeons  particularly  imply  by  the  phrase  reclination. 
— See  Cataract. 

KNEE,  DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF  THE.— 
See  Dislocations;  Fractures;  Gun-shot  Wounds; 
Joints,  (J-c. 


T  AfMIRYMAfv  ORGANS,  DISEASES  OF  THE. 
-■-•  The  lachrymal  gland  cannot  be  said  to  bo  a  part 
which  is  fretpienily  the  scat  ofdisenso.  Richerand  has 
Been  no  instance  of  an  inflnmrnationof  ihisuland,  unlens 
by  this  expr<!ssion  he  implied  cases,  in  which  all  the 
eonlenis  of  the  orbit  are  more  or  less  afTecle  I. — (AV* 
togr  CAir.  t.  2,  p.32.)     I  believe,  that  the  Burroundlng 


cellular  substance  is  more  frequently  attacked  with 
inflammation  and  suppuration,  than  the  gland  itself 
According  to  Professor  Beer  {Lfhrevon  dm  .Ivgrnkr. 
b.^,p.  349),  true  idiopathic  inflammations  ol  the  la- 
chrymal Bland  are  very  rare,  and  he  dcchtres,  «n«l  '«» 
the  course  of  a  practice  of  twenty-seven  yf-nrs,  '•«"«■ 
but  seldom  met  with  them.    On  this  point  he  dilftn 
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from  Sclimidt,  who  fancied  that  he  had  often  had 
under  his  care  cases  of  tliis  descripiion  in  gouty  and 
scrofulous  subjects. — {Ueber  die  Krankli.  den  Thrdnc- 
norgans,  p.  134.)  When  the  lachrymal  gland  is  at- 
tacked with  inflaniniation,  its  secretion,  far  from 
being  augmented,  as  Kicherand  describes,  is  always 
considerably  lessened,  and  therefore  one  of  the  earliest 
symptoms  is  an  uneasy  dry  slate  of  the  eye,  the  secre- 
tion from  the  Meibomian  glands  and  mucous  membrane 
of  the  eyelids  not  being  alone  sufficient  for  keeping 
the  eye  duly  moisi  and  lubricated.  This  state  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  throbbing  acute  pain  in  Ihe  temple,  shoot- 
ing to  the  eyeball,  forehead,  upper  and  lower  jaws,  and 
back  of  the  head.  In  the  mean  while,  the  temporal 
portion  of  the  upper  eyelid  becomes  swelled,  tense, 
red,  and  exceedingly  tender,  the  tunica  conjunctiva 
being  scarcely  at  all  aflected,  and  merely  exhibiting 
a  slight  degree  of  redness  and  tumefaction  towards  the 
outer  canlhus.  However,  as  the  swelling  of  the  gland 
increases,  the  eyeball  becomes  pushed  more  or  less 
downwards  and  inwards  towards  the  nose.  But 
though  there  is  little  or  no  redness,  nor  any  mark  of 
inflammation,  about  the  eye,  this  organ  is  tense,  and 
extremely  lender.  Tiie  freedom  of  its  movements  to- 
wards the  temple  is  much  lessened  in  the  beginning 
of  the  complaint,  and  when  the  tumour  has  acquired 
a  very  large  size,  is  quite  destroyed.  The  impairment 
of  vision  is  always  proportionate  to  the  protrusion  of 
the  eyeball,  the  pupil  being  diminished,  and  the  iris 
motionless.  The  second  or  suppurative  stage  Beer 
describes  as  ushered  in  by  fiery  appearances  before 
the  eye ;  an  increased  displacement  of  the  e5'eball ; 
throbbing  pain ;  great  increase  of  the  swelling  of  the 
upper  eyelid,  and  of  the  conjunctiva,  towards  the  tem- 
ple ;  an  annoying  sensation  of  cold,  and  heaviness  in 
the  eye  and  orbit.  Now,  under  febrile  symptoms, 
rigors,  &c.  a  yellowish  point  presents  itself,  either  on 
the  reddened  portion  of  the  conjunctiva,  or  on  the  out- 
Bide  of  the  eyelid,  and  a  fluctuation  becomes  distin- 
guishable.—("/fee?-,  Lehre,  iSrc.  b.  1,  p.  350.)  Beer 
speaks  of  abscesses  sometimes  forming  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  lachrymal  gland,  and  terminating  in  a  small 
sinus,  which  connnnnicates  with  one  of  the  principal 
excretory  tubes,  and  discharges  occasionally  a  thin 
limpid  fluid.— (/y^Arfi  von  den  Jlugenkr.  b.  2,  p.  184.) 
The  experience  of  this  author  leads  him  to  consider 
these  sinuses  either  as  a  con&equence  of  an  unskilfully 
treated  abscess  of  the  upper  eyelid,  or  of  a  similar 
neglected  aflfection  of  the  cellular  membrane,  near  the 
lachrymal  gland ;  or,  lastly,  of  the  presence  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  t^ac  of  a  burst  encysted  tumour.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Travels,  the  lachrymal  gland  often  suppu- 
rates in  children,  and  occasions  an  excessive  swelling 
above  the  upper  eyelid,  depressing  the  tarsus,  so  as 
completely  to  conceal  the  eye.  The  abscess,  he  says, 
may  be  conveniently  opened,  and  discharged  beneath 
the  eyelid. — {Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 
p.  228.)  With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  any  local 
inflammation  in  and  about  the  lachrymal  gland,  the 
best  means  of  relief  would  be  leeches,  fomentations, 
emollient  poultices,  and  other  common  antiphlogistic 
remedies.  In  the  suppurative  siage,  Beer  recommends 
mixing  with  the  poultice  a  good  deal  of  hemlock. 

The  lachrymal  gland  is  subject  to  scirrhous  enlarge- 
ment, and,  in  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  eye,  it  is  one 
of  the  parts  in  which  a  return  of  the  disease  is  apt  to 
occur.  Hence,  it  is  now  generally  considered  right  to 
remove  it,  as  soon  as  the  eyeball  has  been  taken  away. 
— (See  Eye.)  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  gland  is 
primarily  afTected ;  and  Guerin  removed  one  in  the 
state  of  scirrhns,  and  so  much  enlarged,  that  the  eye 
was  entirely  covered  by  it.  This  operation  was  per- 
ormed  with  such  dexterity,  that  the  external  straight 
mu.scle  was  not  at  all  injured.  Mr.  Travers  removed 
a  scirrhous  and  enlarged  lachrymal  gland.  The  vision 
of  the  eye  had  suffered  considerably,  during  the  growth 
of  the  tumour.  The  only  deformity,  after  the  opera- 
tion, was  a  slight  prolapsus  of  the  eyelid.  This  gen- 
tleman recommends  operations  of  this  kind  to  be 
always  done,  if  possible,  beneath  the  eyelid. — (Synop- 
sis, Src.  p.  228.)  The  lachrymal  gland,  in  the  state  of 
scirrhus,  has  been  successfully  removed  by  Mr.  Todd 
vSee  Dublin  Hoipital  Reports,  vol.  3),  and  by  Mr. 
O'Beirne,  of  Dublin. — (See  also  Guthrie's  Operative 
Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  159,  «S"c.  and  .7.  Schmidt  ueber 
die  fTrankheiten  des  Thr&nenorgavs.) 

The  caruncula  lachrymalis  is  liable  to  chronic  indu- 


ration and  enlargement,  constituting  the  disease  already 
spoken  of  in  a  foregoing  part  of  this  work,  under  the 
name  of  Encanthis,  of  which  there  is  also  a  scirrhous, 
carcinomatous,  or  malignant  form,  quickly  extending 
its  effects  to  the  eyeball  and  the  adjacetit  thin  bones  of 
the  orbit. — {Beer,  Lehre  von  den  Jiugcnkr.  b  2,p.  188.) 
From  these  subjects  I  proceed  to  consider  the  dis- 
eases of  the  excreting  parts  of  the  lachrymal  oigans; 
cases  which,  though  of  the  most  various  natures,  were 
formerly  all  confounded  together,  under  the  title  of 
fistula  lachrymalis,  and  it  is  only  wiihin  the  last  few 
years,  that  these  complaints  have  been  subjected  to 
the  same  principles  and  distinctions,  which  aie  con- 
ceived to  be  highly  useful  in  other  branches  of  surgery 
As  Mr.  M'Kenzie  has  judiciously  remarked,  the  con- 
sequence of  not  distinguishing  the  difl'erent  diseases  of 
the  excreting  parts  of  the  lachrymal  organs  from  each 
other,  has  been  an  attempt  to  discover  some  single 
successful  method  of  curing  them  all.  "  Now,  there  18 
no  one  method  of  treatment  by  which  this  can  be  ac- 
complished ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  several  remedies 
which  have  been  proposed,  being  eminently  success- 
ful in  one  or  other  of  these  diseases,  but  not  adapted 
to  all  the  rest,  have  at  different  limes  been  held  in 
such  various  degrees  of  estimation." — (On  Diseases 
of  the  Lachrymal  Organs,  p.  10,  8vo.  Land.  J819.) 
And  an  intelligent  critic  observes,  that  in  lachrymal 
diseases  obstruction  of  the  nasal  duct  appears  to  be 
almost  the  only  circumstance  against  which  the  treat- 
ment recommended  by  the  surgeons  of  France  and 
England  has  been  directed.  "  On  sail  qu'au  r^tri- 
cissement  ou  a  I'obliteration  du  canal  nasal,  produits 
par  une  cause  quelconque,  est  due,  dans  presqne  tous 
les  cas,  la  maludie  qui  nous  occupe ;  sort  que,  resides 
intactes,  les  parois  du  sac  pieseiitcnt  une  tumeur  la- 
chrymale,  d'oii  les  larmes  refluent  coiitinuellement  gut 
les  joues,  4  travers  les  points  lachrymaux:  soitqu'en 
partie  detruites  et  ulc^r^es,  ces  parois  prj^sentent  uno 
tistule,  qui  otl're  aux  larmes  un  passage  contre  nature, 
sans  cesse  entrelenne  par  elles  ;  en  sorle  que  ces  deui 
etals,  la  tumeur  et  la  fistule,  sont  presque  loujours  des 
degr^s  diff^rens  d'une  m£mc  affection,  et  que  le  traite- 
ment  qui  convient  6.  Tune  repose  sur  les  monies  bases 
que  celui  indiqn^  dans  I'autre." — {(Euvres  Chir.  de 
Desault,  t.  2,  p.  120.)  It  is  evident  from  the  writings 
of  Pott  and  Ware,  that  even  these  authors  considered 
the  obstruction  of  the  nasal  duct  as  the  foundation  of 
all  the  train  of  varied  symptoms  presented  by  the  e.x 
creling  lachrymal  organs.  "  An  obstruction  in  the 
nasal  duct  is  most  frequently  the  primary  and  original 
cause  of  the  complaint."  "  The  seat  of  this  disease  is 
the  same  in  almost  every  subject,"  says  Mr.  Pott  {Obs. 
on  the  Fistula  Lachrymalis)  ;  and  Mr.  Ware,  In  his 
observations  on  the  same  disease,  sets  out  with  the 
same  assumption.  Now,  obstruction  of  the  nasal  duct 
is  an  occasional  consequence  merely  of  inflamma- 
lion  of  the  excreting  lachrymal  organs;  in  most  of  their 
diseases  obstruction  of  the  nasal  duct  has  no  part;  and 
one  might  wiih  as  much  propriety  treat  all  the  affec- 
tions of  the'  bladder  and  urethra  by  the  dilatation  of  the 
latter  part,  as  treat  all  the  diseases  of  the  excreting 
lachrymal  organs  by  dilating  the  nasal  duct.  The  false 
assumption  in  question  lias  led  to  most  erroneous  treat- 
ment. For  instance,  in  blennorrhcea  of  the  sac,  and 
in  hernia  of  the  sac,  though  in  both  these  diseases  the 
nasal  duct  is  free,  the  common  treatment  in  this  coun- 
try is  to  open  the  sac  with  a  knife,  and  thrust  down  a 
style  or  some  other  instrument  into  the  nose ;  thus  de- 
stroying the  orgatiizalion  of  the  parts  which  are  af- 
fected merely  with  a  gleety  secretion  in  the  one  case, 
and  with  extreme  relaxation  in  the  other.  Suppose 
(says  the  same  critical  writer)  that  some  charlatan 
should  make  oath  at  the  Mansion-house,  that  he  had 
cured  fifty  or  a  hundred  cases  of  gonorrhoea  by  opening 
the  urethra  in  the  perinseum,  and  passing  a  bougie 
through  that  tube,  from  behind  forwards,  who  would 
approve  of  such  an  operation  1  Yet  the  laying  open 
of  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  thrusting  a  probe  down  into 
the  nose,  when  the  nasal  duct  is  either  perfectly  free, 
or  at  the  most  slightly  tumid  from  inflannnatinn,  is 
neither  less  preposterous  nor  less  cruel. — (See  Quai^ 
te.rly  Journ.  of  Foreign  Medicine,  vol  i,  p.  293.)  In- 
deed it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  errors  of  this  kind 
should  have  prevailed  so  long,  particulnrly  as  expe- 
rience had  taught  Mr  Pott  that  slight  cases  might  be 
benefited  by  the  simple  employment  of  a  vitriolic  col- 
lyrium :  a  fact  which  ought  to  have  convinced  hira 
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Ciiat  lh(!  disease  dl  not  n/ways  depend  upon  olistruction 
of  the  nasal  duct.  It  is  curious,  tliereture,  tliai  lie  did 
not  fully  see  this  mistake  ;  (or  lliai  lie  knew  of  tlie«e 
diseases  having  great  variety  is  evident  frt)ni  the  fol- 
lowing remark  :— "  As  the  state  and  circumstances  of 
this  dii-ease  are  really  various,  and  differ  very  essen- 
tially from  each  other,  Ihefjeneral  custom  of  calling  them 
ail  by  the  one  name  of  hstula  lachrynnilis  is  absurd." 
I  believe  that  one  great  cause  of  deception  lias  lieen 
the  fact,  that  though  laying  open  llie  lachrymal  sac, 
and  the  introduction  of  instruments  down  the  nasal 
duct,  have  been  frequenlly  practised  when  milder 
plans  would  have  answered  every  purpose,  yet  a  cure 
has  often  followed  the  practice,  and  thus  conlirnud  the 
supposition  of  relief  having  been  effected  by  the  r«ino- 
val  of  the  imaginary  obstruction  in  the  nasal  duct. 
Thus  the  late  Mr.  Ilamsden,  of  St.  Bartholomew's, 
with  whom  I  served  my  apprenticeship,  always  fol- 
lowed the  connnon  plan  of  passing  a  probe  down  the 
nasal  duct,  and  letting  the  patient  keep  a  piece  of 
bougie  or  a  style  in  the  part  for  two  or  three  months 
afterward  ;  and  I  scarcely  recollect  an  instance  in 
which  he  failed  to  accom|)Iish  a  cure,  though  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  same  benetit  might  sometimes  have 
been  obtained  without  any  operation  at  all.  And  a 
discertiiiig  practiiiDuer  should  never  forget  that  if  no 
permanent  obstruciion  exists  in  tiie  nasal  duct,  a  cure 
will  generally  follow  on  the  subsidence  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  a  change  taking  place  in  the  action  of  the 
parts,  whether  a  probe,  style,  cannula,  bougie,  or  seton 
be  employed  or  not. 

Ei-ysipelas  of  the  Parts  coverivg  the  Lachrymal  Sac. 
— Beer  considers  it  highly  necessary  that  this  case 
should  be  discriminated  from  inflammation  of  the  sac 
itself,  which  is  often  but  little  affected,  and  this  even 
wlien  an  abscess  forms.  Unless  the  true  nature  of  the 
disease  be  comprehended,  the  surgeon  is  apt  to  sup- 
pose thai  the  matter  is  in  the  sac  itself,  and  believes 
that  when  he  makes  a>n  opening  he  is  puncturing  that 
receptacle,  whereas  he  is  in  reality  merely  dealing  with 
a  superficial  abscess  of  the  integuments.  Nor,  as  Beer 
has  observed,  is  the  mistake  free  from  ill  consequences ; 
for  imagining  that  the  wound  is  made  into  the  sttc,  the 
surgeon  pokes  about  with  his  probe  so  long,  that  a  good 
deal  of  unnecessary  pain  and  inflammation  is  produced. 
According  to  the  same  author,  the  case  is  not  very  fre- 
quent, and  is  mostly  ntel  with  in  scrofulous  subjects, 
who  have  had  for  a  considerable  tiine  a  blennorrhoea 
of  the  lachrymal  sac.  The  inflammation  partakes  of 
the  usual  characters  of  erysipelas,  and  commonly  ex- 
tends to  the  eyelids,  particularly  the  upper  one.  The 
absorption  and  conveyanceof  the  tears  into  the  lachry- 
mal sac  are  interrupted,  because  the  inflammation 
constantly  affects  the  lachrymal  ducts  and  papillae,  the 
latter  appearing  considerably  shrunk.  When  the  in- 
flammation spreads  over  the  side  of  the  face,  Beer 
says  there  is  usually  a  discharge  of  thin  mucus  from 
the  nose  ;  and  when  the  affection  extends  more  deeply, 
to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  as  may 
easily  happen  when  the  case  is  neglected,  or  treated  in 
its  first  stage  with  slimulaling  applications,  a  bean- 
shaped,  circumscribed,  hard,  painful  tumour  may  be 
felt  or  is  even  denoted  by  its  very  red  appearance.  The 
puiicta  lachrymaiiaare  now  completely  closed,  the  pa- 
pillaj  shrivelled  up,  and  the  nostril  on  the  affected  side 
very  dry  and  tender. 

If  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disorder,  the  lachrymal 
papilltE  and  canals  have  not  been  too  violently  af- 
fected, the  former  parts  expand  again,  and  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  tears  reconmiences  with  the  second 
stage.  But  at  this  period,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Professor  Beer,  a  good  deal  of  mucus  is  se- 
cret'd  from  thecaruncida  lachrymalis  and  Meibomian 
glands,  and  collects  and  glues  the  eyelids  logeihert,  es- 
pecially during  sleep.  At  the  same  time,  mucus  gene- 
rally accumulates  in  the  lachrymal  sac  itself,  and  may 
he  voided  both  through  the  puncla  lachrymalia  and 
nasal  duct  by  C'ntle  pressure.  The  nuicous  discharge 
from  the  nostiil  also  acquires  a  thicker  consistence. 
Should  the  lachrymal  papilla*  and  ducts  have  suffered 
more  severely  in  the  first  stnge  of  the  disease,  the  due 
absorption  of  the  learn  does  not  begin  after  the  sub 
sidence  of  the  inflammation,  and  a  dropping  of  them 
over  the  cheek,  a  stilhcidium.  lachrymarum,  freciuently 
eontinues  a  long  while  after  the  termination  of  tlie 
other  symptoms.  It  depends  upon  the  atony  of  the  la 
ehrymal  puncla  and  ducts,  and  is  very  troublesome  in 


cold  wet  weather.  And  when  the  lachrymal  sac  iteelf 
has  been  a  good  deal  inflamed  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
complaint,  a  large  quantity  of  nmcus  collects  within  it 
in  the  second  stage,  and  may  be  discharged  by  prea- 
sure.  Sometimes  the  subcutaneous  abscess  actually 
communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the  sac;  a  case 
which  Beer  terms  a  spurious  fistula  of  the  lachrymal 
sac,  the  matter  not  being  formed  in  that  receptacle 
itself,  but  getting  into  it  from  the  external  abscess.  As 
the  skin  is  generally  rendered  very  thin,  these  ab- 
scesses near  the  bridge  of  the  nose  usually  burst  bv 
several  openings.  Beer  remarks,  that  it  is  easy  to  leam 
whether  tlie  ulceration  extends  through  the  lachrymal 
sac;  tor  when  this  has  happened,  the  slighiesl  pres- 
sure upon  the  superior  part  of  the  sac  produces  a  dis- 
charge of  pus  and  mucus  from  the  external  op«;ning, 
and  if  the  lachrymal  canals  have  already  recommenced 
their  functions,  the  discharge  will  also  be  mixed  with 
tears.— (See  M^Kenzie  on  Diseases  of  the  iMchrymal 
Organs,  p.  22.)  The  quantity  of  matter  which  flowg 
out  is  likewise  so  copious,  that  it  is  evident  it  could  not 
have  been  all  lodged  between  the  skin  and  orbicularis 
palpebrarum  muscle,  but  must  have  come  partly  out 
of  the  lachrymal  sac.  The  use  of  a  fine  probe  will 
remove  any  doubt  which  may  be  left.— (ficer,  Lehre 
von  dm  Jiugcnkr.  b.  l.p.  332—335.) 

On  the  subject  of  the  causes  of  this  complaint,  the 
preceding  author  delivers  no  remark  worthy  of  notice. 
In  speaking  of  the  prognosis,  he  observes,  that  when 
the  case  is  not  neglected, nor  wrongly  treated  in  its  first 
stage,  and  the  inflammation  has  not  extended  to  the 
lachrytnal  sac,  the  prognosis  is  very  favourable:  for, 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  inflamma'ion,  a  temporary 
atony  of  the  lachrymal  puncta  and  ducts,  an  imperfect 
conveyance  of  the  tears  into  the  nose,  and,  of  course, 
a  slight  oozing  of  them  over  the  cheek,  most  trouble- 
some in  cold  wet  weather,  are  the  chief  inconveniencea 
which  remain.  But  when  the  lachrymal  sac  partici- 
pates in  the  inflamtnaiion,  the  prognosis  is  much  less 
favourable;  because,  when  suppuration  takes  place, 
ulceration  is  apt  to  form  an  opening  in  the  front  part 
of  the  sac,  or  else,  during  the  second  stage,  a  large 
quantity  of  mucus  may  collect  in  the  sac,  and  if  not 
skilfully  treated,  it  frequently  ends  in  a  very  obstinate 
blennorrhoea  of  that  part.  As  Beer  observes,  this  is  a 
case  which  is  often,  thouch  quite  erroneously,  named 
a  fistula  lachrymalis— (.e.  1,  p.  336.) 

The  prognosis  is  also  very  favourable  in  the  second 
stage  of  the  complaint,  as  long  as  the  suppuration  is  re 
stricted  to  the  integuments,  and  it  is  characterized  by 
desquamation  and  scabbing  ;  but  the  case  is  more  se- 
rious when  a  large  collection  of  matter  forms,  and  par- 
ticularly when  the  abscess  makes  its  way  into  the  la- 
chrymal sac.  In  these  last  circumstances,  an  obsti- 
nate blennorrhoea  from  the  sac  ofteti  follows,  notwith- 
standing the  fistulous  sore  be  treated  in  the  most  skil- 
ful manner,  and  sometimes  the  matter  spreads  so  far 
around  as  to  spoil,  and  even  annihilate,  the  lachrymal 
canals,  and  cause  an  irremediable  dropping  of  tears 
over  the  cheek  during  the  rest  of  the  patient's  life. — 
{Beer.) 

The  suppuration  (says  Mr.  M'Kenzie)  may  destroy 
the  ligamentous  layer  of  the  lower  eyelid,  and  end  in 
the  total  obliteration  of  the  cavity  of  the  sac  But 
when  the  sac  is  not  thus  annihilated,  and  the  lachry- 
mal canals  are  destroyed,  it  is  necessary  that  the  cavity 
of  the  sac  should  be  obliterated  by  artificial  means; 
for  otherwise  a  form  of  disease  will  follow,  which 
Beer  denominates  hydrops  sacci  lachrymalis,  and  Mr. 
M'Kenzie,THMcocei(?,  as  will  be  hereafter  noticed. 

"In  common  cases,  a  piece  of  folded  linen,  dipfied 
in  cold  water,  and  applied  to  the  pant  nfrecfed,and  the 
administration  of  gentle  doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
make  up  the  treatment.  In  severe  cases,  it  will  be 
found  necessary  not  only  to  continue  the  cold  applica- 
tions, and  to  open  the 'bowels,  but  to  administer  an 
emetic  of  tartrate  of  antimony,  to  purge  freely,  and 
even  sometimes  to  take  away  blood  from  the  arm."— 
{J\VKeniie,p.'2.A.) 

In  the  second  stage,  a  warm  dry  air,  and  a  linen  com- 
press, are  cr)mmended,  with  the  exhibition  of  diapho- 
retics. In  the  first  two  of  these  means,  1  confess  that 
I  should  place  little  or  no  confidence.  When  the 
formation  of  matter  cannot  be  prevented,  poultices  ar« 
to  be  used.  Beer  particularly  cautions  us  not  to  leave 
the  abscess  to  burst  of  itself,  bultoof)cn  it  ininiedioteiy 
a  fluctuation  can  be  felt  so  as  to  prevent  an  ulccr«t«a 
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last  is  the  case  which  Beer  denominates  a  true  fistult^ 
of  lachrymal  sac.  When  llie  abscess  bursts  of  itself, 
the  fistulous  opening  in  the  sac  is  not  always  exactly 
opposite  the  aperture  in  the  skin,  and  though  tlie'e  u 
commonly  but  one  communication  with  the  sac,  it 
sometimes  happens  tiiat  several  small  external  open- 
ings are  produced  more  or  less  distant  from  the  sac. 
The  diagnosis  is  easy  enough  ;  for,  on  pressing  upon 
the  upper  portion  of  that  receptacle,  nmcus  and  pus 
blended  together  are  immediately  discharged  from  all 
the  fistulous  apertures.  After  the  disease  nas  lasted  a 
good  while,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  tears  are 
also  voided  from  the  fistulous  opening  ;  a  circumstance 
indicating  the  restored  action  of  the  lachrymal  puncta 
and  canals;  but,  according  to  Beer,  such  tears  are  ne- 
ver duly  bli-nded  with  the  mucous  and  purulent  mat- 
ter. He  farther  remarks,  that  when  the  second  period 
of  the  second  stage,  or  the  suppurative  process,  isover,. 
a  morbid  secretion  of  mucus  still  continues  in  the  third 
period  of  the  second  stage,  that  secretion  becoming 
whitish,  thick,  opaque,  and  only  partly  resembling  pua. 
As,  in  consequence  of  ius  thickness  and  the  swelling  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  duct,  the  secretion 
cannot  descend  into  the  nose,  it  collects  in  the  sac,  and 
sometimes  pushes  off  any  piece  of  lint  or  plaster  with 
which  the  external  opening  in  the  sac  has  been  closed. 
At  length,  by  means  of  judicious  treatment,  this  third 
period  of  the  second  stage  is  also  brought  to  a  termi- 
nation ;  the  mucus  is  secreted  again  in  due  quantity ; 
it  becomes  transparent  like  white  of  egg,  and  viscid ; 
but  wliite  streaks  may  be  for  some  time  perceived  in 
it.  Afterward  the  nmcus  becomes  thinner,  and  if  the 
functions  of  the  lachrymal  puncta  and  ducts  are  not 
destroyed,  it  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  tears.  The 
opening  in  the  lachrymal  sac  now  either  lieals  up  of 
itself,  or  under  skilful  treatment;  but  in  geneial  a  mi- 
nute fistulous  aperture  still  remains,  from  which  the 
tears  and  mucus  are  occasionally  voided,  if  the  pas- 
sage through  the  nasal  duct  be  not  free.  However,  if 
the  small  fistulous  aperture  should  happen  to  heal  up 
completely,  the  nmcus  and  tears  accumulate  in  the  sac, 
and  the  patient  is  obliged  to  press  them  out  through  the 
puncta  lachiymalia,  several  titnes  a  day. 

When  the  surgeon  is  consulted  early  enough,  and 
proper  treatment  is  adopted,  Beer  sets  down  the  prog- 
nosis in  the  first  stage  of  the  inflammation  as  very  fa- 
vourable. But  if  tiie  practitioner  be  called  in  later,  it 
will  not  be  in  his  power  completely  to  disperse  the  in- 
flammaiinn,  and  prevent  the  morbid  secretion  and 
accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  lachrymal  sac;  the 
blennorrkaa  of  this  part  of  Professor  Beer,  or  the 
dacnjops  blennoideus  of  Schtnidt ;  a  state,  however, 
which  soon  gives  way  to  judicious  treatment.  But 
when  the  case  is  neglected  or  wrongly  managed  at  the 
period  when  the  lachrymal  sac  is  violently  inflamed,  a 
complete  or  partial  closure  of  the  nasal  duct,  by  adhe- 
sive inflammation,  is  apt  to  be  the  consequence.  And 
the  same  efliect  may  also  be  produced  in  the  lachrymal 
canals,  in  which  event  the  absorption  of  the  tears  is 
for  ever  impeded,  and  the  i)atient  must  remain  the 
rest  of  his  life  afllicted  vv-ith  the  stilljcidium  lachry 
marum. 

With  regard  to  the  prognosis  in  the  second  stage  of 
inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  Beer  considers  it 
as  very  dubious,  on  account  of  the  impairment  of  the 
fimctions  of  tije  excreting  parts  of  the  lachrymal  or- 
gans ;  for,  says  he,  no  surgeon  can  exactly  know  what 
may  have  been  the  result  of  the  first  stage,  in  relation. 
to  the  porviousness  of  the  nasal  duct  and  lachrymal 
canals,  and  an  oflicious  examination  of  the  parts  with 
a  probe,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information, 
would  be  attended  with  considerable  mischief.  How- 
ever, generally  speaking,  the  prognosis  is  most  hopeful 
at  the  first  period  of  the  second  static,  just  when  the 
morbul  secretion  of  nmcus  is  beginning;  the  supptjra- 
tion  may  yet  be  moderated  by  right  treatment,  and  the 
excretitig  parts  of  the  lachrymal  organs  preoerved. 
But  if  the  suppurative  stage  has  already  come  on, 
much  will  depend  upon  the  consideration,  whether  the 
matter  has  been  originally  formed  in  the  lachrymal 
sac,  has  lodged  there  a  good  while,  and  the  sac  is  ready 
to  burst,  or  whethc  there  is  actually  an  opening  in  the 
sac  opposite  that  in  the  skin,  or,  lastly,  whether  the 
openings  do  not  correspond.  In  the  first  cast,  the  .sti{>- 
piiration  yt't  admits  of  being  regulated  by  judicious 
trealmenti  and  the  lachrymal  sac  can  be  punctured ; 
to  be  blended  with  the  discharge  from  the  sac.    'J'hisj  but  in  the  other  circumslaiices,  the  managcL^ntof  tha 


opening  from  taking  place  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
lachrymal  aac.  And  if  the  surgeon  has  not  been  con- 
sulted biiioie  such  a  communli-ailou  has  been  esia- 
blitihtd  between  the  sac  and  subcutaneous  abscess,  he 
should  avoid  all  unnecessary  disturbance  of  the  parts 
with  probes  and  syringes,  ami  at  most  only  wash  out 
the  abjcessonce  a  day  with  Anel's  syringe,  filled  with 
lukewarm  water  and  a  little  of  the  vinous  tincture  of 
opium  Beer  also  recommends  introducing  into  the 
superficial  absces.s,  but  not  itito  the  sac,  a  small  quantity 
of  lint,  dipped  in  the  tinciuie.  If  the  blennorrhoea  of 
the  sac  coiiimue,  it  is  to  be  treated  in  the  way  which 
will  be  explained  in  contiideriiig  the  second  stage  of  in- 
flammation of  that  part. 

Iiifiaiiimution  of  the  Lachrymal  Sac. — According  to 
Beer,  the  symptoms  of  the  first  stage  of  this  complaint 
areas  follows:  in  the  corner  of  the  eye,  precisely  in 
the  situation  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  a  circumscribed, 
very  hard,  tender  swelling  arises,  of  the  shape  of  a 
bean,  producing  a  lancinating  pain  when  it  is  touched, 
and  gradually  acquiring  considerable  redness.  The 
absorption  and  conveyance  of  the  tears  into  the  la- 
chrymal sac,  and  thence  into  the  nose,  are  completely 
interrupted;  the  lachrymal  papillse  are  shrunk;  the 
puncta  cannot  be  seen ;  and  of  course  the  tears  fall 
over  the  cheek.  The  nostril  on  the  affected  side  is  at 
first  very  moist,  but  soon  becomes  perfectly  dry,  the 
mucous  membrane  being  a  good  deal  affected.  As  the 
inflammation  also  constantly  spreads  to  the  orbicular 
muscle  and  integuments  in  the  corner  of  the  eye,  the 
complaint  often  presents  an  erysipelatous  appearance, 
extending  to  the  eyelids  and  down  the  cheek;  but  the 
circumscribed  sv.'elling  caused  by  the  inflamed  sac  is 
still  not  on'.y  capable  of  being  distinctly  felt,  but  even 
seen.  It  rarely  happens!,  in  cases  of  common  inflam- 
mation, that  on  the  change  of  the  first  stage  into  the 
second,  the  nasal  duct  is  rendered  impervious  by  an 
effusion  of  lymph  ;  but  such  an  occurrence  is  more  fre- 
quent where  the  inflammation  is  not  of  a  healthy  de- 
scriptiim,  and  the  patient  is  scrofulous.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  lachrymal  canals  may  also  be  per- 
manently oblii«;raied.  In  weak,irriiableconstitntions, 
towards  the  end  of  the  first  stage  of  the  inflammation,  a 
degree  of  sym|)tomauc  fever  prevails,  with  severe  head- 
ache, great  redness  and  swelling  of  the  whole  inner 
canihus  involving  the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  the  semi- 
lunar fold,  the  conjunctiva,  the  edges  of  the  eyelids, 
and  the  lachrymal  puncta. 

Here,  as  in  inflammation  of  eveiy  mucous  mem- 
brane, at  the  very  commencement  of  the  second  stage, 
a  copious  morbid  secretion  takes  place,  and  accumu- 
lates in  large  quantity  ;  for,  either  in  consequence  of 
the  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  adhesion 
of  the  sides  of  the  nasal  duct  together,  or  there  being 
no  mixture  of  the  tears,  the  secretion  within  the  sac 
cannot  escajie  either  into  the  nostril  or  out  of  the  la- 
chrymal puncta,  and  consequently  it  distends  in  a  pro- 
digious degree  the  anterior  side  of  the  sac,  where  it  is 
uncovered  by  b(me.  Hence,  the  swelling  is  here  very 
manifest,  and  a  fluctuation  may  be  felt  in  it,  even  be- 
fore the  suppurative  stage  has  actually  begun.  Accord- 
ing to  Beer,  whoever  is  itiduced  by  the  fluctuation  to 
open  the  lachrymal  sac  at  this  period,  will  certainly 
bring  on  a  very  hurtful  suppuration  of  the  part,  ex- 
ceedingly likely  to  render  the  excreting  parts  of  the 
lachrymal  organs  completely  unserviceable.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  second  stage,  there  is  also  a  morbid 
secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostril 
and  caruncula  lachrymalis.  Now,  not  only  the  swell- 
ing of  the  lachrymal  sac  increases  more  and  more,  but 
the  redness  acquires  ii  deeper  colour,  the  .«kin  becomes 
more  shining,  the  fluctuation  still  more  evident,  and 
at  length,  in  the  centre  of  the  tumour  formed  by  the 
lachrymal  sac,  a  yellowish  soft  point  presents  itself. 
In  this  state  of  things,  in  order  to  prevent  a  true  fistula, 
the  surgeon  should  make  an  opening  in  the  lachrymal 
sac,  without  the  least  delay;  for,  if  the  abscess  be  left 
to  itself,  the  pus  will  at  last  make  a  passage  for  itself 
through  the  orbicular  nnisde  and  integuments;  but  it 
will  <mly  be  a  small  fistulous  opening,  surrounded  with 
callous  hardness,  and  merely  capable  of  letting  some 
of  the  pus  and  mucus  of  the  sac  escape,  so  that  the 
thicKer  part  of  the  matter  remains  behind,  and  conse- 
quently, though  the  swelling  diminishes  after  the 
formation  of  a  spontaneous  openins,  it  does  not  en 
tirely  sub-side.     A  quantity  of  blood  is  also  remarked 
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case  is  far  more  difficult,  especially  when  the  patient's 
constitution  is  not  good.  However,  the  surgeon  should 
be  careful  not  to  disfigure  the  patient  with  a  large 
scar;  and  tlie  aim  sliould  be  to  prevent  atony  of  tlie 
lachrymal  puncta  and  ducts,  and  a  consequent  stiliici- 
dium  lachryir.aruni.  Tliese  are  the  least  serious  evils  to 
be  apprehended  from  misinanagement ;  for,  if  the  case  be 
ill-treated  or  neglected,  in  the  later  stage  of  the  suppu- 
rative process,  necessarily  attending  a  fistulous  state 
of  the  sac,  the  lachrymal  organs  may  be  rendered  quite 
useless,  or  even  '"ntirely  destroyed,  and  the  nasal  duct 
obliterated  or  obstructed  by  the  elfects  of  caries.  In 
some  few  instances,  indeed,  tlie  whole  lachrymal  sac 
is  destroyed,  or  will  require  to  be  so  by  art,  as  will  be 
presently  explained.  It  is  always  a  favourable  cir- 
cumstance, wJien  the  tears  are  seen  to  issue  from  the 
fistulous  opening  with  the  mucus  and  pus,  as  it  is  a 
proof  that  the  absorption  and  conveyance  of  tlie  tears 
into  the  lachrymal  sac  are  established  a^jain,  and  that 
now  the  only  question  is  about  the  state  of  the  nasal 
duct,  which  point  cannot  be  determined  before  the  fis- 
tula is  completely  healed,  and  the  third  period  of  the 
second  stage  is  entirely  obviated. — {Beer,  Lehre  von 
den  Augenkr.  b.  1,  p.  35G — 3G7.) 

In  the  first  stage,  the  indication  is  to  endeavour  to 
resolve  the  inflammation.  "It  is  (as  Mr.  M'Kenzie 
observes)  by  combating  the  inflammation,  that  we  are 
to  cure  this  disease,  and  not  by  attacking  merely  one, 
or  even  several,  of  the  symptoms.  Dilatation,  for  in- 
stance, by  the  introduction  of  probes  through  the  canals 
into  the  sac,  and  even  into  the  nose,  would  only  be  sub- 
jecting the  inflamed  parts  to  a  new  course  of  irritation, 
and  might  thus  produce  eflects  which  would  render  a 
complete  cure  difficult  if  not  impossible."  On  the  con- 
trary, in  the  first  stage,  Mr.  M'Kenzie  joins  Beer  in 
praise  of  antiphlogistic  measures;  the  application  of 
cold  lotions  to  the  part ;  and,  in  severe  cases,  venesec- 
tion and  leeches  are  set  down  as  proper,  together  with 
opening  and  diaphoretic  medicines. — {On  Diseases  of 
the  Lachrymal  Organs,  p.  33,  34.) 

In  the  second  stage,  when  resolution  is  no  longer 
practicable,  emollient  applications  are  the  most  bene- 
ficial, and  all  debilitating  means  are  to  be  stopped,  by 
the  farther  use  of  which  an  incurable  blennorrhoea  of 
the  lachrymal  sac  would  be  likely  to  be  induced.  And, 
as  soon  as  the  sac  is  so  distended  with  mucus  and  mat- 
ter, that  the  centre  of  the  swelling  begins  to  be  soft, 
and  a  fluctuation  is  perceptible,  the  sac  should  be 
freely  opened,  so  as  to  let  its  contents  have  a  ready  out- 
let. If,  after  this  evacuation,  there  should  be  any 
deep-seated  hardness  of  the  laclirymal  sac,  Beer  re- 
commends the  application  of  a  camphorated  hemlock 
poultice.  Afterward  the  wound  in  the  skin  and  sac  is 
to  have  introduced  into  it  a  little  bit  of  lint,  dipped  in 
the  vinous  tincture  of  opium,  over  which  dressing  a 
piece  of  diachylon  plaster  may  be  placed.  When^  un- 
der such  treatment,  the  suppuration  diminishes,  but  a 
preternatural  secretion  of  mucus  yet  continues.  Beer 
introduces  into  the  wound  every  day  a  piece  of  lint,  on 
which  is  spread  a  little  bit  of  the  following  ointment: 
R.  Buiyri  recentis  insulsi,  jss.  Ilydiargyri  Nitrico 
Oxydi,  gr.  x.  tutice,  pit.  gr.  vj.  M.  And,  on  changing 
the  dressings,  some  of  the  following  lotion  may  be 
dropped  into  the  inner  canthus,  and  injected  lukewarm 
into  the  pac  itself :  IjL.  Subacelatis  Cupri,  Potassaj  Ni- 
tratis,  Aluminis,  &  &  gr.  iij.— vj.  Camphora;  trilai  gr. 
ij.— iv.  Aqua;  di.sitillatai  jss.  Solve  et  cola.  Liqnori 
colato,  adde  Villi  Oi>ii  3 j.— 3ij.  Aqiiaj  Rosa;  ^iv.  M. 
Professor  Beer  makes  a  mass  of  the  first  three  articles 
melttid  together  in  equal  proportions,  and  terms  it  the 
lapis  divinus,  of  which  lie  makes  the  lotion,  and  then 
adds  the  other  ingredients.  When,  by  means  of  such 
treat  nent,  the  mucous  secretion  from  the  sac  has  been 
brought  into  a  healthy  state,  and  all  the  induration  has 
subsided,  the  period  has  arrived  for  the  surgeon  to 
think  of  taking  measures  for  the  re-establislMnent  of 
the  pa-a-eage  through  the  nasal  duct,  if  it  should  not  al- 
ready have  become  pervious  of  itself,  which,  when 
the  inflammation  has  been  of  a  healthy  kiiui,  and  the 
ireatment  judicious,  very  frequently  liappens. — (Beer, 
J^hre,  .U..  b.  l,p.  3C9.  371.) 

Chronir.  Rhvvorrhanof  the  excritinsf  Paris  of  the 
Lachrymal.  Organs.— Mr.  M'Kenxie,  whose  essay  con- 
tains a  faithful  account  of  Beer's  opinions  upon  the  pre- 
acnt  Fnlij«ct,  describes  the  inflammation  with  which 
this  form  of  disease  commences,  as  seldom  nonsidcr- 
able,  and  in  licrnfuluus  patients  it  is  said  to  be  not  un- 


frequently  quite  disregarded,  no  advice  being  taken 
until  the  lachrymal  sac  is  much  distended  with  nmcus. 
By  means  of  pressure  upon  the  bfan->haped  tumour, 
caused  by  such  distention  of  the  sac,  a  quaniity  ol  pu- 
riform  mucus  is  tbrced  out  of  the  puncta  lachiymalia, 
and  overttowe  the  eye;  and  so  far  are  the  lachrymai 
canals  fron;  being  obstructed,  that,  excepting  when  any 
return  of  inflannnation  happens,  they  even  absorb  and 
convey  the  tears  into  the  sac.  Preshure,  however, 
will  rarely  make  the  contents  of  the  sac  pas«  through 
the  nasal  duct,  on  account  of  the  thickened  state  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  anrt  therefore  the  not-tiil  is  geoe- 
rally  very  dry.  "  In  the  course  ol  this  tedious  disease, 
the  accumulated  mucus  varies  much  both  in  quantity 
and  quality.  For  instance,  the  mucus  accumulatea 
more  rapidly,  and  is  much  thicker  afier  a  good  meal,, 
than  at  other  times.  The  secretion  of  it  is  very  plen- 
tiful, but  thinner  than  usual,  when  the  patient  con- 
tinues long  in  a  moist  cold  atmosphere.  In  this  case, 
the  overflowing  of  the  sac  takes  place  so  rapidly  that 
the  compression  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  in  the 
action  of  winking  is  sufficient  to  evacuaie  the  sac 
through  the  canals  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  whole 
surface  of  the  eyeball  is  suddenly  overflowed,  and  the 
puriform  fluid  runs  down  upon  the  cheek.  After  the 
patient  remains  for  a  short  time  in  a  wiirm  and  dry  at- 
mosphere, the  morbid  secretion  becomes  sparing  and 
ropy.  We  find  that  this  chronic  bleimorrhoDa  almost 
con'tpletely  disappears  in  many  individnais  during 
warm  weather,  upon  which  the  yet  inexperienced 
patient  and  the  inexperienced  sureeon  are  apt  to  ex- 
press a  great  but  premature  joy,  for,  on  the  very  first 
clinnge  to  cold  and  wet  weather,  the  disease  most  fre- 
quentlv  returns." 

During  chronic  blennorrhoea,  the  lachrymal  sac  ia 
extremely  liable  to  repeated  attacks  ol'  inflammation, 
and  sometimes  a  fistula,  with  a  good  deal  ol  indura- 
tion of  the  surrounding  cellular  substance,  is  prtiduced. 
Mr.  M'Kenzie  represents  this  disease  as  the  most  fre- 
quent of  all  those  to  which  the  excreting  parts  of  the 
lachrymal  organs  are  liable,  and  as  c<Misisting  in  in- 
flammation of  these  organs,  modified  by  scrofula,  gene- 
ral debility,  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  or  other 
constitutional  causes,  which  prolong  its  second  stage. 
"  Even  regarded  locally,  the  present  disease  is  seldom  a 
primary  affection,  but  is  most  fiequently  excited  by 
catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  Schneider  ian  membrane, 
or  by  a  long-continued  disorder  of  the  Meibomiari. 
glands." — {M'Kenzie  on  Diseases  of  the  Lachrymai 
Organs,  p.  31— 40) 

Scarpa's  opinion.s  on  the  present  subject  are  in  some 
degree  peculiar  to  himself;  for  he  considers  the  afltction 
of  the  Meibomian  glands  and  inside  of  the  eyelids,  the 
puriform  palpebral  discharge,  as  he  terms  it,  as  consti- 
tuting the  first  degree  of  all  those  conijilaints  which 
have  usually  gone  under  the  name  of  fistula  lachry- 
inalis;  the  second  degree  or  effect  being  the  tumour 
of  the  lachrymal  sac;  and  the  third,  the  fistula  or 
ulcerated  opening  in  the  latter  part.  Scarpa  asserts, 
that  the  chief  part  of  the  yellow  viscid  matter,  which 
accumulates  in  the  lachrymal  sac,  is  secreted  by  the 
lining  of  the  evelids,  and  by  the  little  glands  of  Meibo- 
mius;  and  that  the  altered  quality  of  this  secretion  has 
a  principal  share  in  the  cause  of  the  disease.  He 
states  that  the  truth  of  this  fact  may  at  once  be  ascer- 
tained by  everting  the  eyelids,  and  especially  the  lower 
one  of  the  affected  side  ;  and  by  comparing  them  with 
those  of  the  opposite  eye.  The  former  will  always  ex- 
hibit an  unnatural  ledness  of  the  internal  membrane,, 
which  has  a  villous  appearance  all  over  the  extent  of 
the  tarsus;  while  the  edge  of  the  lid  is  swollen,  and- 
numerous  varicose  vessels  are  distinguishable  on  it. 
The  follicles  of  Meiboinius  are  also  tuigid  and  promi- 
nent, and,  when  examined  with  a  magnifying  glass,  not 
unfrequenily  appear  to  be  slightly  ulcerated. 

"  The  villous  structure,  then,  which  the  surface  oi 
the  internal  membrane  of  the  paipebra  assumes  in 
these  cases,  becomes  an  organ  secreting  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  fluid  than  usual,  resembling  viscid  lymph, 
which,  as  before  slated,  being  mixed  with  the  stba- 
cenns  matter,  copiously  eftused  from  the  glandsof  Mel 
hornius,  consiidiics  the  whole  of  the  viscid  fluid,  wlift 
which  the  eyelids  aie  imbued,  and  which  is  conimunliy 
carried  bv  the  puncta  laclnymalia  into  ibe  i-nc,  soM 
to  fill,  and  also  frequently  distend  it,  until  it  forms  a 

'"'if.  indeed,  the  lachrymal  sac  ia  einpilcil  of  thU. 
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matter,  by  means  of  compression,  and  the  eye  and 
internal  surface  of  llie  pal|»ebrffi  are  carefully  washed, 
so  that  tiuno  of  the  glutinous  humour,  pressed  from  the 
sac,  may  remain  upon  them,  and  the  eyelids  are  evened 
half  an  liour  afterward,  the  internal  surface,  esi>ecially 
of  the  lower  one,  will  he  found  covered  with  a  fresh 
effusion  of  mucus  inixed  with  sebaceous  matter,  which 
has  evidently  not  flowed  back  froiti  the  lachrymal  sac 
to  the  eye,  but  has  been  generated  between  the  eye 
and  the  palpebrje."  Another  argument  brou-tlit  for- 
ward by  Scarpa,  in  support  of  his  theory,  is,  that  if 
the  morbid  secretiofi  of  the  eyelids  be  retarded  or  sup- 
pressed, either  accidentally  or  by  means  of  astiingent 
applications,  little  or  none  of  the  viscid  secretion  col- 
lects in  the  lachrymal  sac,  or  can  be  (breed  out  of  the 
puncta  lachrymalia.  He  has  also  constantly  observed, 
that  the  purilbrm  discharge  may  be  radically  cured  at 
its  conmiencement,  and  before  it  has  induced  any  flac 
cidity  of  the  sac,  by  a  timely  correction  of  the  morbid 
secretion  from  the  inside  of  the  eyelids,  and  keeping 
the  lachrymal  passages  cleansed,  by  means  of  injec- 
tions of  simple  water  through  the  puncta  lachrymalia 
into  the  nose.  As  for  the  internal  membrane  of  the 
sac  itself,  he  argues  that  its  structure  does  not  qualify 
it  for  secreting  a  tenacious  unctuous  matter,  like 
what  is  chiefly  discharged  from  it,  as  it  is  entirely  des- 
titute of  sebaceous  glands,  and  can  in  reality  only  fur- 
nish a  thin  nmcus.  However,  he  admits,  that  if  the 
sac  happen  to  be  inflamed  and  ulcerated,  a  turbid  mat- 
ter may  issue  from  it  with  the  tears;  but,  says  he,  this 
matter  is  true  pus,  and  quite  different  from  the  curdy 
unctuous  fluid,  wliicii  lakes  place  in  the  puriform  pal- 
pebral discharge. — ( On  the  Principal  Diseases  of  the 
Eyes,  transl.  by  Brin-gs,  ed.  2,  p.  3 — 7.) 

The  foregoing  opinions  of  Scarpa  have  not  met  with 
universal  assent,  and  though  there  is  probably  nuich 
truth  in  tnem,  he  niay  have  overlooked  loo  much  the 
possible  sinmllaneous  affection  of  the  nmcous  mem- 
brane of  the  lachrymal  sac  and  nasal  duct.  'J'o  Scarpa's 
hypothesis,  Himly  and  Flajani  have  made  the  following 
objections:  First,  That  they  have  observed  the  fistula 
lachrymalis,  without  the  least  morbid  alteration  of  the 
eyelids  and  Meibomian  glands.  Secondly,  That  every 
puriform  discharge  of  the  eyelids  is  not  succeeded  by  a 
fistula  lachrymalis.  Lastly,  That  the  fistula  lachry- 
malis is  cured  by  means  of  the  operation  alone,  without 
any  attention  being  paid  to  the  morbid  state  of  the 
«yelids,  when  it  exists.  And  Mr.  Travers  also  regards 
Scarpa's  account  of  the  origin  of  the  disease,  inde- 
pendently of  a  permanent  stricture,  as  liypothetical ; 
for,  if  founded  in  fact,  the  distention  of  the  lachrymal 
sac,  and  the  regurgitation  of  the  fluid  on  pressure, 
would  attend  every  severe  lippitudo,  or  ophthalmia 
with  puriform  discharge,  which  is  not  the  case.  If 
Scarpa's  account  were  correct,  Mr.  Travers  sees  no 
reason  why  the  fluid,  once  admitted,  should  be  arrested, 
or  reeurgitate,  instead  of  passing  into  the  nose  (see 
also  JiTicod  in  Revve  Mid.  t.l,p.  155) ;  and  he  thinks 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  fluid,  so  dis- 
charged, is  the  proper  secretion  of  the  sac,  and 
«asesare  frequent  in  which  it  is  retained  and  cannot 
be  expressed,  owing  to  strictures  both  of  the  lachrymal 
and  nasnl  ducts.— (^Synopsis  of  the  Disease.^  of  the 
Eye,  p.  3r)0.)  Some  of  the  arguments  with  which 
Scarpa  meets  this  reasoning  are  already  anticipated, 
especially  that  which  refeisto  the  difference  between 
the  secretion  of  the  sac  itself  and  that  of  the  seba- 
ceous glands  of  the  eyelids.  Also  in  asserting  that  the 
origin  of  the  fistula  lachrymalis  cenerally  manifests 
itself  on  the  eyelids,  before"  the  lachrymal  passages  are 
affected,  Scarpa  declares  that  he  does  not  pretend 
thereby  to  exclude  altogether  the  possibility  of  a  case, 
in  which  the  membranes  of  the  nasal  duct  and  lachry- 
mal sac  may  not  be  thickened  and  ulcerated,  inde- 
pendently of  the  disease  of  the  eyelid.s.  That  this  is 
the  case,  I  think  is  evident  from  the  account  already 
delivered  in  the  first  two  sections  of  this  article,  of 
Beer's  opinions,  respecting  the  consequences  of  in- 
flamniatiorr  of  tlie  inleginnents  and  other  parts  about 
the  inner  angle  of  tlie  eye,  as  well  as  respecting  the 
eflJects  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  sac 
itself.  However,  Scarpa  admits  the  fact,  and  the  ques- 
tion left  is,  whether  he  is  right  in  assiening  the  morbid 
secreiou  from  the  inside  of  the  eyelids,  as  the  most 
common  cause  of  the  swelling,  ulceration,  &c.  of  the 
lachrymal  sac  1  That  every  puriform  discharge  from 
the  eyelids  is  not  followed  by  fistula  laclirymalis,  he 


allows  is  unquestionable;  and  this,  he  conceives,  i 
probably  happens  because  the  lippitudo  has  nol 
entirely  neglected,  or  because  the  secretion  being  I 
dense  and  viscid  tliari  usual,  descends  freely  with 
tears  into  the  nose  through  the  lachrymal  canals,  wide 
are  large  and  pervious.  But  in  the  acute  stage  of  the  l 
rulent  ophthalmia,  he  asserts  that  the  reason  wliy  th 
discharge  is  not  conveyed  into  the  sac  is,  that  the  in 
ffammation  and  swelling  actually  close  tlie  puncta  ia 
chrymaiia,  and  change  their  direction,  so  that  both  lb 
puriform  matter  and  the  tears  fall  over  the  cheek, 
caimot  descend  into  the  sac. 

As  for  the  instances  of  cure,  without  any  remedi« 
being  applied  for  the  correction  of  the  state  of  the  ey( 
lids,  Scarpa  deems  the  argument  inconclusive,  becaua 
particular  vices  of  the  constitution,  under  the  use  ^ 
appropriate  internal  remedies  and  a  well-regulated  die 
disai)pear,  or  are  transferred  to  other  parts,  without  1 
use  of  topical  remedies. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  tha 
whether  the  disease  begin  in  the  eyelids  or  elsewhere 
generally  both  their  lining  and  that  of  the  sac  and  na 
duct  are  also  more  or  less  affected ;  and  consequentl/J 
though  Scarpa's  theory  may  not  be  in  every  resp 
satisfactory,  nor  at  all  applicable  to  certain  disorders  of 
the  excreting  parts  of  ihe  lachrymal  organs,  the  pra 
tice,  to  which  his  sentiments  lead,  will,  in  the  gene 
rality  of  cases,  which  Beer  denominates  chronic  ble 
norrhcea,  be  highly  advantageous. 

According  to  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  the  local  treatment  i 
chronic  blennorrhoea  does  not  differ  essentially  froi] 
that  of  inflammation  of  the  excreting  parts  of  the  Is 
chrymal  organs.    But  every  possible  means  must  als 
be  employed  for  improving  the  general  health;   fo 
otherwise,  all  local  remedies  will  be  unavailing.    I^ 
scrofulous  cases,  particular  attention  must  be  paid  1r 
diet  and  mode  of  living.    In  weakly  persons,  the  pre 
parations  of  iron  will  be  highly  beneficial ;  and  whe 
the  disease  is  connected  with  disorder  of  the  digestif 
organs,  the  treatment  recommended  by  Mr.  Aberneth| 
is  that  to  which  Mr.  M'Kenzie  expresses  a  preferenc 
Theemploymenlof  Anel'ssyringe  and  probe  is  strong 
reprobated.    "  I  grant  (says  this  author)  that  the  appli 
cation  of  certain  substances  to  the  mucous  membrar 
affected,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  which  w^ 
irossess  of  correcting  its  disposition  to  chronic  blei 
norrhoea.    But  he  who  believes  thai  the  best  manne 
of  applying  these  substances  is  to  inject  thetn  wit 
Anel's  syringe,  introduced  through  the  puncta,  is  la 
mentably  mistaken.    He  is,  ia  fact,  closing  his  eye 
u[ion  what  he  must  know  of  the  functions  of  the  seve 
ral  parts  of  the  lachrymal  organs,  and  is  doing  ths 
very  thing  which  is  calculated  to  prolong  and  exaspe 
rate  the  disease.    Except  at  the  time  of  a  smart  renewa 
of  the  inflammation,  the  puncta  and  canals,  during  thi 
disease,  continue  in  the  exercise  of  their  functiona 
Whatever  fluid,  therefore,  is  dropped  into  the  laci 
lachrymarum,  will  be  taken  up  by  the  puncta,  con^ 
veycd  through  the  canals,  an<l  applied  to  the  whoir 
internal  surface  of  the  sac.     Even  ointments  place 
within  reach  of  the  puncta,  will  be  absorbed  in  thi 
same  manner.    We  ought  then,  first  of  all,  to  empt] 
the  sac  by  pressure,  and,  if  possible,  through  the  nas 
duct  into  the  nose.    Having  placed  the  patient  upon  hi 
back,  we  drop  into  the  lacus  lachrymarum  a  sma' 
quantity  of  a  weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate^ 
ij.  aq.  roi?.  3iv.  hj'drarg.oxymuriatisgr.  ss.  gr.j.  niucil2 
3  j.  vini  opii  3J.  M.    After  remaining  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  in  that  position,  he  ought  to  rise,  but  withoul 
wiping  away  any  of  the  collyrium  which  may  remain] 
After  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  eyelids  are  to 
carefully  dried,  and  a  little  of  Janin's  ophthalmic  oint-r 
ment  applied  with  a  camel-hair  pencil  to  the  carun-^ 
cula  lachrymalis  and  edges  of  the  eyelids.    All  this ; 
to  be  carefully  repeated  twice  a  day."  Professor  Schmidt 
recommends  the  following  collyrium.  ?;•  Aq.  rosae,  5  vj.' 
acid  rutrici,  3j.  alcoholis,  3j.  M.    For  the  removal  of 
the  induration  over  the  sac,  gentle  friction,  with  caua-J 
phorated  mercurial  ointment,  is  recommended.    And, 
says  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  if  tlie  bleiinorrhosa  depend  upon' 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  Meibomian  glands,  the  di- 
luted citron  ointment  is  to  be  applied  every  evening  at 
bedtime. — (On  Diseases  of  the  Lachrymal  Organs,  p.. 
43,  <S-c.)    In  the  first  stage  of  what  Scarpa  terms  the 
puriform  discharge  of  the  palpebrs,  when  the  weep-, 
ing  is  incipient,  this  author  stales  diat  a  cure  may  be 
effected  without  dividing  the  sac,  or  any  other  painftil 
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^poratlon.  His  practice  consists  in  restraining  the  im- 
niodt-rate  secretion  from  the  Meibomian  glands  and  in- 
ternal membrane  of  the  palpebrte,  and  in  cleansing  the 
'ioc  lachrvniaiea  linough  their  whole  extent  by  means 
of  injecti(1i:a  of  warm  water,  rendered  more  active  by 
the  addition  of  a  Utile  spirit  of  wine,  and  thrown  into 
the  puncta  lachrymalia  every  morning  and  evening;  a 
measure  which,  as  already  stated,  is  disapproved  of 
by  Messrs.  M'Kenzie,  Schmidt,  &c.  Scarpa  considers 
Janin's  ophthalmic  ointment,  wealtened  with  lard  or 
fresh  butler,  as  the  best  application  for  correcting  the 
morbid  secretion  of  the  eyelids.  A  portion,  equal  to 
the  size  of  a  barleycorn,  is  to  be  introduced  upon  the 
point  of  a  blunt  probe,  every  morning  and  evening, 
between  the  eye  and  eyelids,  near  llie  external  angle, 
and  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  are  to  be  smeared  with  it. 
Theeye  is  then  to  be  shut,  and  the  eyelids  gently  rubbed, 
so  that  the  ointment  may  be  distributed  upon  the  whole 
of  their  internal  surface.  A  compress  and  bandage 
should  be  applied,  and  the  eyelids  kept  closed  for  two 
hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  eye  should  be 
washed  with  the  zinc  collyrium.  When  there  are  su- 
perficial ulcerations  at  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  Scarpa 
ajiplies  to  them  either  Janin's  ointment,  or  the  unguen- 
tum  hydrarg.  tiitrat.,  and  in  very  obstinate  cases,  the 
argentum  nitratum  itself.  If  the  vessels  of  the  con- 
junctiva are  varicose,  he  drops  into  the  eye  the  tinctura 
thebaica. — (Scarpa,  ed.  2,  by  Briggs,  chap.  1.) 

The  late  Mr.  Ware  was  earlier  than  Scarpa  in  point- 
ing out  the  advjintage  of  making  applications  to  the 
inside  of  the  eyelids,  for  the  relief  of  certain  forms  of 
disea.';e,  usually  classed  with  fistula  lachrymalis. 

"  When  an  epiphora,"  says  he,  "  is  occasioned  by  an 
acrimonious  discharge  from  the  sebaceous  glands  on 
the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  it  must  be  evident  that  injec- 
tions into  the  sac  will  be  very  insufficient  to  accom- 
plish a  cure,  because  the  sac  is  not  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
order. The  remedies  that  are  employed  must  be  di- 
rected, on  the  contrary,  to  the  ciliary  glands  themselves, 
in  order  to  correct  the  morbid  secretion  that  is  made  by 
them ;  and  for  this  purpose,  I  do  not  know  any  appli- 
cation that  is  likely  to  prove  so  effectual  as  the  unguen- 
tum  hydrargyri  nilrati,  of  the  new  London  Dispensa- 
tory, which  should  he  used  here  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  it  is  applied  in  common  cases  of  the  psoroph- 
thalmy.  It  will  be  proper  to  cleanse  the  eyelids  every 
morning  from  the  gum  that  collects  on  their  edges 
during  the  night  with  some  soft  unctuous  applications ; 
and  I  usually  advise  to  apply  to  them,  two  or  three 
times  in  tJie  course  of  the  day,  a  lotion  composed  of 
three  grains  of  while  vitriol,  in  two  ounces  of  rose  or 
elder-fiower  water.— (.additional  Remarks  on  the  Epi- 
phora.) 

In  a  modern  periodical  work  may  be  perused  some 
interesting  remarks  by  M.  Nicod,  which  perfectly  ac- 
cord with  the  sentiment  already  expressed,  that  what- 
ever may  be  its  primary  seat,  the  chronic  inflammation 
is  not  generally  limited  to  the  inside  of  the  eyelids,  but 
extends  throughout  the  membranous  lining  of  the  sac 
and  nasal  duct;  and  that  this  circumstance,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  altered  and  viscid  nature  of  the  secre- 
tions, accounts  for  their  not  readily  descending  into  the 
nose,  bnt  regurgitating  through  the  puncta.  M.  Nicod 
also  relates  cases  exemplifying  that  the  ointment  ap- 
plied to  the  inside  of  the  eyelids  actually  passes  with 
the  matter  into  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  thence  into  the 
nose,  so  as  to  act  upon  and  cure  the  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  sac  and  nasal  duct,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Meibomian  glands  and  lining  of  the  eyelids. — (See  Rc- 
vuti  Malicale  Hi.<s  tori  que,  f,-c.  t.  1,  p.  15G.  8vo.  Paris, 
1820.)  The  proceedings  for  adoption,  when  the  nasal 
duct  is  obstructed,  will  now  be  considered. 

OhstrurAion  of  the  JsTasal  7Juci!.— That  a  permanent 
closure  of  this  canal  d<ies  not  so  frequently  attend 
dlseasfis  of  the  lachrymal  organs  as  writers  have  gene- 
rally imncined,  must  be  evident  from  the  remarks  al- 
ready delivered;  and  also  that  its  perviousn*"??,  when 
interrupted  partly  by  inflammation  and  thickening  of 
its  lining,  and  partly  by  the  viscid  curdy  nature  of' the 
matter,  may  generally  be  restored,  without  thrusting 
any  probes,  tubes,  or  other  instruments  down  the  pas- 
sage (measure-;,  more  likely,  under  these  circumstances, 
to  do  harm  than  gor)d),  is  a  fact  which  is  no  longer 
questionable.  The  treatment  necessary  in  such  cases 
must  he  already  intelligiMc  from  what  has  been^aidin 
(he  preceding  sections,  the  indication  being  the  dimitm- 
tlon  of  the  ttiickened  state  of  the  mucous  mornbrann, 


by  means  adapted  to  the  acuit  oi  chronic  form  of  the 
inflummation,  and  in  many  cases,  the  correction  also  of 
the  morbid  stale  of  the  Meibomian  glands  and  internal 
membrane  of  the  eyelids.  It  is  only  when  the  treal- 
inenl,  conducted  upon  these  mild  principles,  is  found 
ineffectual,  that  the  surgeon  should  think  of  examining 
the  stale  of  the  nasal  duct,  and  learning,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  fine  probe  into  the  passage,  whether  any 
(»otnianent  stricture  or  obstruction  is  present.  It  does 
not  appear  to  me  thaiii  is  a  maiterof  much  importance, 
whether  the  probe  be  made  of  whalebone,  as  Beer  re- 
ct.mi(ieiid.«,  or  of  silver;  but  that  it  should  not  be  too 
thick  is  a  thing  certainly  deserving  greater  attention. 
Snp[)osirig  there  is  no  direct  opening  through  the  skia 
into  the  lachrymal  sac,  one  should  be  made  with  a 
lancet.  However,  a  mere  puncture  will  suffice,  as  a 
large  incision,  beginning  just  below  the  tendon  of  the 
orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle,  and  extending  in  a 
semilunar  form  nearly  an  inch  downwards  and  out- 
wards, as  used  lo  be  the  old  practice,  can  here  answer 
no  rational  object,  the  surgeon  merely  having  occasion 
for  a  small  direct  opening,''through  which  he  may  con- 
veniently pass  a  small  probe  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  Slate  of  the  nasal  duct.  "The  probe  (as 
Mr.  M'Kenzie  observes)  is  lo  be  introduced  liorizon- 
tally,  till  it  touches  the  nasal  side  of  the  sac ;  it  should 
then  he  raised  into  a  vertical  position,  and  its  point  di- 
rected downwards  and  a  little  backwards.  Turning 
the  probe  upon  its  axis,  we  pass  it  from  the  sac  into  the 
duct ;  and  as  we  continue  to  press  it  gently  downwards, 
I  he  instrument,  if  the  sac  is  pervious,  enters  the  nose. 
If  its  point  meets  with  some  obstruction,  we  must  not 
immediately  conclude,  that  there  is  an  obliteration  of 
the  duct.  We  must  press  down  tiie  probe  a  little  more 
strongly,  yet  without  violence,  turning  it  round  betweea 
the  fingers,  and  giving  it  different  directions.  By  these 
means  the  obstacle  is  frequently  overcome,  and  the 
probe  suddenly  descends.  If  the  obstacle  remains  as 
before,  and  is  extremely  firm,  still  this  is  not  sufficient 
ground  for  us  lo  conclude  that  there  is  a  real  oblitera- 
tion," because,  as  the  author  proceeds  to  point  out,  the 
difficulty  may  arise  from  a  mere  thickening  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  and  swelling  and  induration  of  \\a 
crypla;. — (JWKenzie  on  the  Lachrymal  Organs,  p. 16.) 
When  the  probe  has  entered  a  good  way  down  the 
n«sal  duct,  and  becomes  as  it  were  wedged,  Beer 
leaves  the  instrument  in  this  position,  until  the  next 
time  of  dressing,  taking  care,  however,  to  fix  it  to  the 
forehead,  so  that  it  may  not  slip  out  again.  At  the 
same  lime  he  introduces  into  the  lachrymal  sac  a  tent, 
which  he  keeps  in  with  a  piece  of  sticking  plaster 
(Lrhre  von  den  Jlugenkr.  b.  2,  p.  168) ;  a  measure 
which,  I  conceive,  may  be  advantageously  dispensed 
with.  When  at  lenath  the  probe  can  be  made  to  pass 
wiih  some  trouble  into  the  nostril.  Beer  recommends 
introducing  the  instrument  regularly  every  day,  until 
the  increased  diameter  of  the  passage  allows  it  to  be 
put  in  and  withdrawn  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 
The  period  is  now  arrived,  when  Beer  conceives  that 
some  measure  should  be  taken  for  rendering  the  per- 
viousness  of  the  nasal  duct  complete  and  permanent, 
and  thus  entirely  re-establishing  the  efficiency  of  the 
excreting  parts  of  the  lachrymal  organs.  But,  says  this 
author,  whoever  merely  aims  at  restoring  the  natural 
diameter  of  the  nasal  duct  by  mechanical  means,  fulfils 
only  one,  and  that  not  the  most  essential,  indication. 
And  in  order  thai  the  duct  may  retain  its  natural  dia- 
meter, and  the  tears  and  mucus  descend  freely  into 
the  nose,  it  is  necessary  that  the  morbid  state  of  the 
mucous  membrane  be  first  removed,  and  the  action  of 
the  excreting  parts  of  the  lachrymal  organs  rectified 
airain  ;  objects  which  cannot  be  performed  by  any  me- 
chanical means.  Hence,  Beer  places  considerable 
stress  upon  the  necessity  of  obviating  every  unfavour- 
able state  of  health  likely  to  affect  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  lachrymal  sac.  For  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing the  natural  diameter  of  the  nasal  duct,  the  expe- 
rience of  many  years  has  convinced  him  that  pieces  of 
violin  catgut,  which  are  to  be  gradually  increa.sed  in 
size,  are  the  best.  The  end  of  the  piere  which  Is  to 
be  introduced,  is  to  be  first  softened  a  little  betweeti  the 
teeth,  straightened  and  dipped  in  sweet  oil.  Then  at 
least  six  inches  of  it  are  to  be  introduced,  so  that  Its 
lower  end  may  be  ea.'-ilv  drawn  out  of  the  ru'stril ;  a 
business  whicli  Beer  always  lets  the  pntienf  dohimwIC 
The  upper  porticm  of  the  catgut  is  coiled  np,  and  kopt 
within  a  little  linen  compress  on  the  patients  ft»r»- 
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head.  Beer  also  places  in  the  opening  of  the  sac  a 
BMiaii  dossil  ol'  lint,  a»»d  covers  it  with  a  bit  of  stick- 
ing plaster.  In  two  hours  the  patient  is  to  try  to  force 
the  lower  end  of  the  catgut  out  of  the  nostril,  hy  diiv- 
ing  the  air  through  the  opening,  while  the  niouth  and 
opposite  nostril  are  shut.  As  soon  as  ilie  end  of  the 
catgut  is  secured,  it  is  to  be  turned  over  the  side  of 
the  nose,  and  fixed  there  with  a  piece  of  slicking  plas- 
ter. The  next  day  the  bit  of  plasier  over  the  sac  is  to 
be  loosened  with  warm  water,  and,  together  with  the 
dos»il  of  lint,  taken  away,  and  one  of  the  lotions  here- 
after specified  injected  down  the  passage.  The  upper 
end  of  the  catgut  on  the  forehead  is  next  to  be  unfast- 
ened, and  a  fresh  portion  of  it  covered  with  some  of 
the  applications  presently  mentioned,  when  the  patient 
is  to  diaw  it  into  the  sac  and  duct,  by  gently  pulling 
the  end  which  hangs  out  of  the  nostril.  The  superflu- 
ous lower  piece  of  catgut  is  now  cut  away,  and  the 
new  piece  turned  up,  and  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  nose. 
The  injection  is  again  repeated,  and  the  dressings 
applied  as  before.  The  same  method  is  to  be  continued 
until  the  whole  of  the  first  piece  of  caigut  is  expended. 
Some  water,  coloured  with  the  vinous  tincture  of 
opium,  is  now  to  be  thrown  down  the  sac,  in  order  to 
Bee  whether  any  part  of  the  fiuid  will  pass  into  the 
nose,  and  what  i)rogress  has  been  made.  Then  a 
larger  piece  of  catgut  is  employed  exactly  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  first ;  and  when  it  is  all  exhausted  the  co- 
loured injection  is  to  be  used  again,  in  order  to  learn 
what  advance  has  been  made  in  the  re  establishment 
of  the  natural  diameter  of  the  passage  Lasily,  a  cat- 
gut of  still  larger  size  is  to  be  used,  after  which  the 
coloured  injection  will  be  found,  when  the  patient  in- 
clines his  head  forwards,  to  run  freely  out  of  the  nos- 
tril, and  not  merely  drop  into  it  as  it  did  previously. 
When  this  is  the  state  of  things,  all  farther  dilatation 
becomes  unnecessary. — (Beer,  Lehrevonden  ^ugenkr. 
b.  2,  p.  169—172.) 

This  author  then  repeats  his  decided  opinion  that  the 
mechanical  treatment  with  catgut,  bougies,  cannulas, 
&c.,  will  only  answer  when  attention  is  paid  to  recti- 
fying the  morbid  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
iachrynial  sac  by  means  of  suitable  applications,  the 
use  of  v/hich  lie  thinks  ought  to  commence  with  the 
first  employment  of  the  caigut.  And  he  adds,  that 
even  such  treatment  will  only  succeed  when  the  dis- 
eased state  of  the  membrane  of  the  sac  is  entirely  a 
local  complaint,  and  uncomplicated  with  any  unla- 
vourable  conditi(m  of  the  health.  In  the  beginning,  if 
the  probe  can  be  introduced  without  any  great  trou- 
ble, and  the  lining  of  the  duct  is  only  trivially  thick- 
ened. Beer  moistens  the  catgut  on  itsdaily  introduction 
into  the  passage  with  the  vinous  tincture  of  o|tium, 
and  injects  into  the  sac  a  lukewarm  lotion  contiining 
the  proportions  of  subacetate  of  copper,  nitrate  of 
potass,  alum,  camphor,  and  vinum  opii,  specified  in 
one  of  the  preceding  columns.  The  lint,  which  Beer 
places  in  the  orifice  of  the  sac,  is  also  dipped  in  the 
viimm  opii.  When  the  probe  meets  with  more  resist- 
ance, the  catgut  is  smeared  with  the  unguenlum  hy- 
drargyri  nitrati,  which  is  to  be  at  first  weakened  and 
afterward  gradually  increased  in  strength.  The  wound 
16  also  to  be  dressed  with  the  same  application,  and  some 
of  the  following  lotion  injected  down  the  sac  twice  a  day: 
ft.  Aq.  ros.  §  iv.  Iiydrarg.  oxymur.  gr.  j.ss.  gr.  j.  mucil. 
pur.  3  j.  vini  opii  3j.  M.  When  any  irregularities  and 
indurated  points  are  felt  with  the  probe  in  the  course 
of  the  nasal  duct.  Beer  smears  the  catgut  with  an  oint- 
ment containing  a  small  quantity  of  red  precipitate, 
and  directs  frictions  with  a  lillle  camphorated  mercu- 
rial ointment  to  be  employed  every  day  round  the  ex- 
ternal openitig. 

Beer  joins  the  generality  of  writers  in  believing  tiiat 
a  long  perseverance  in  the  mechanical  means  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  remove  all  disposition  in  the  nasal 
duct  to  close  again. — {P.  176.)  And  as  the  use  of  the 
probes,  syringe,  catgut,  and  dossils  of  lint  may  be 
supposed  to  have  done  more  or  less  injury  to  tlie  la 
chrymal  ducts,  so  as  to  cause  some  impediment  to  the 
due  conveyance  of  the  tears  into  the  lachrymal  sac, 
Beer  advises  a  trial  to  be  made,  whether  a  couple  of 
drops  of  some  coloured  fluid,  introduced  into  the  inner 
canthus,  while  the  patient  is  lying  ni)on  his  back,  will 
pass  into  the  lachrymal  sac;  and  if  they  will  not  do 
«o,  the  fame  author  thinks  that  an  attempt  should  be 
immediately  made  to  clear  the  lachrymal  ducts  by 
I  of  Anel's  probe.— (P.  177.) 
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According  to  Beer,  the  foregoing  treat 
fecily  useless  whenever  the  lachrymal  puncta  and  diic 
are  obliterated  ;  because,  even  if  it  were  practicable! 
restore  their  perviousness,  it  would  yet  be  impossih 
to  communicate  to  the  new-formed  apertures  and 
nals  the  power  of  absorbing  the  tears  and  conveyi^ 
ihera  into  the  lachrymal  sac.     He  thinks  that  in 
state  of  things  the  practitioner  need  not  trouble  him- 
self about  the  condition  of  the  nasal  duct ;  because, 
even  if  it  were  rendered  duly  pervious,  this  improve- 
ment would  not  continue  long;  as  Beer's  experience 
has  fully  convinced  him,  that  when  the  mucous  secre- 
tion of  the  lachrymal  sac  is  not  blended  with  the  tears, 
a  closure  of  the  nasal  duct  sooner  or  later  ensues,  and 
of  course  an  accumulation  of  the  mucus  of  the  sac,  a 
disease  sometimes  termed,  under  such  circumstances, 
hydrops  sacculi  lachrymalis.    And  in  order  to  prevent 
this  complaint  in  the  state  of  things  just   now  de- 
scribed. Beer  is  an  advocate  for  the  total  obliteration 
of  the  cavity  of  the  sac  with  escharotics. — (_B.  2,  p.  181.) 

Such  is  the  practice  of  Beer,  with  the  view  of  clear 
iiig  away  obstruction  in  the  nasal  duct  and  restoring 
its  natural  diameter.    Let  us  now  consider  what  me- 
thods have  been  suggested  by  others.    Beginning  then 
with  the  screw,  invented  by  Fabricius  abAquapea-, 
dente,  for  compressing  the  distended  lachrymal  sac,r 
need  only  remark  withM.Nicod,  that  as  this  plan  wj' 
not  directed  against  the  cause  of  the  disease,  it  is  i 
surprising  that  it  should  have  been  unavailing,  ai 
ultimately  banished  from  practice.    In  the  year  171 
Anel  invented  a  probe  of  so  small  a  size  that  it  wj 
capable  of  passing  from  the  upper  punctum  lachryras' 
into  the  lachrymal  sac  and  nasal  duct,  the  obstructic 
in  which  latter  passage  it  was  intended  to  remov 
Anel  also  invented  a  syringe  whose  pipe  was  sma 
enough  to  enter  one  of  the  puncta,  and  by  that  mean 
to  furnish  an  opportunity  of  injecting  a  liquor  into  tt 
sac  and  duct ;  and  with  these  two  instruments  he  pr 
tended  to  be  able  to  cure  the  disease  whenever  it  i 
sisted  in  obstruction  merely,  and  the  discharge  was 
much  discoloured.    "  The  first  of  these,  viz.  the  pa 
sage  of  a  small  probe  through  the  puncta,  (says 
Pott),  has  a  plausible  appearance,  but  will,  upon  tria 
be  found  very  unequal  to  the  task  assigned :  the  ve 
small  size  of  it,  iis  necessary  flexibility,  and  the  veij 
little  resistance  it  is  capable  of  making,  are  manife 
deficiencies  in  the  instrument;  the  quick  sensation 
the  lining  of  the  sac  and  duct,  and  its  diseased  stat 
are  great  objections  on  the  side  of  the  parts,  supposii 
that  it  was  capable  of  answering  any  valuable  er 
which  it  most  certainly  is  not."— {Pott.) 

It  must  be  at  once  obvious,  that  Anel's  instrtimen 
were  devised  with  the  view  of  avoiding  a  puncture  i 
the  lachrymal  sac;  but  the  principle  has  been  strong^ 
objected  to  by  Beer,  there  being  no  comparison  betwee 
the  inconveniences  of  a  small  opening  made  in  the  i 
and  the  injury  done  to  the  lachrymal  puncta  and  i 
nals,  by  the  long  and  repeated  introduction  of  instr 
ments  through  them,  whereby  their  functions  are  like^ 
to  be  for  ever  ruined,  of  which  Beer  has  known  son 
sad  examples.— (AeArc,  <$c.  b.  2,  p.  169.) 

The  next  practice  deserving  notice  is  that  of  La 
forest,  who  used  to  introduce  into  the  termination  i 
the  nasal  duct  in  the  nostril  a  probe,  with  which 
cleared  away  the  obstruction  in  the  passage.  He  all 
introduced  into  the  same  orifice  a  curved  tube,  whic 
was  left  in  the  part  three  or  four  months  for  the  pii 
pose  of  employing  injections.  The  method,  hov 
ever,  was  fi)und  not  only  troublesome  and  difiicul| 
on  account  of  the  anatomical  varieties  to  which  til 
termination  of  the  nasal  canal  was  liable,  but  also 
account  of  the  treatment,  when  practised,  being  subjt 
to  frequent  failures. 

Following  up  the  principles  of  Anel,  another  Frene 
surgeon,  M^jean,  dilated  the  nasal  duct  with  a  seloij 
which  was  drawn  up  into  the  lachrytnal  sac  by  mean 
of  a  th.-ead  first  introduced  from  the  upper  punctui 
lachrymale.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  what  W8 
gained  on  one  side  was  lost  on  the  other;  the  lodge 
ment  of  the  thread  in  the  lachrymal  duct  for  severs 
months,  and  the  irritation  of  iis  orifice  in  changinj;  th« 
seton  every  day,  not  only  causing  inflammation  of  tli 
pimctum  lachrymale,  but  evensuch  ulceration  and 
cicatrices,  as  sometimes  destroyed  the  functions  of  the 
parts. 

J.  L.  Petit,  sensible  of  the  inconveniences  of  MAjean'j 
practice,  and  disgusted  with  the  barbarous  imitation  or 
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ancients  in  caiiteriziiig  t'tie  fistula,  sac,  and  os  un- 
guis, conceived  that  instead  of  these  plans,  or  llial  of 
perforating  the  os  unguis,  as  proposed  by  Woolhouse, 
*»  would  be  better  to  endeavour  to  restore  the  natural 
Dassage  by  removing  the  obstruction  in  the  nasal  duct, 
which  obstruction  I'etit  regarded  as  tlie  cause  of  the 
disease.  His  inetliod  consisted  in  opening  the  lachry- 
mal sac  with  a  small  bistoury,  introducing  througli  the 
wound,  sac,  and  nasal  duct  a  probe,  down  into  the 
nostril,  and  then  using  bougies  for  the  dilaiation  of  the 
passage.  This  metliod  may  be  said  to  be  the  model  of 
that  which  has  been  most  extensively  fullovved,  even 
down  to  the  present  time.  Pellier  and  Waihen  recom- 
mended the  introduction  of  a  metallic  lube  down  the 
ductus  nasalis,  and  leaving  it  for  a  time  in  that  situa- 
tion, with  a  view  of  preventing  the  duct  from  closing 
again ;  and  the  use  of  a  cannula  is  even  now  preferred 
by  Dupuytren,  the  greatest  surgeon  of  France. 

The  desire  of  avoiding  any  puncture  of  the  sac  has 
influenced  many  practitioners  besides  Anel,  and  given 
rise  to  various  ingenious  inventions.  Thus,  in  1780, 
Sir  William  Blizard  proposed,  instead  of  injecting 
water,  to  introduce  quicksilver  through  a  small  pipe, 
communicating  with  a  long  tube  full  of  this  fluid. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  quicksilver,  when  the  sac 
wa8*distended  with  it,  he  believed  would  have  more 
power  than  water  propelled  through  a  syringe,  to  re- 
move the  lachrymal  obstruction. 

The  late  Mr.  Ware,  after  trying  Sir  William  Blizard's 
plan,  gave  the  preference  to  Anel's  syringe,  with  which 
he  generally  injected  warm  water  through  the  lower 
punctum  lacliiymale  into  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  put 
a  finger  over  the  superior  puncluni  to  prevent  the  fluid 
from  escaping  through  it.  With  his  finger  he  also  oc- 
casionally compressed  the  lachrymal  sac,  in  order  to 
assist  in  propelling  the  water  down  into  the  nose.  He 
sometimes  used  the  injection  thrice  a  day,  though  in 
general  much  less  frequently. — (See  fVare  on  the  Epi- 
phora.) 

"  1  in  general  begin  the  treatment  by  injecting  some 
warm  water,  through  the  inferior  punctum  lachry 
male,  and  I  repeat  the  operation  four  or  five  days  in 
succession.  If,  in  this  space  of  time,  none  of  the 
water  pass  through  the  duct  into  the  nose,  and  if  the 
watering  of  the  eye  continue  as  troublesoirie  as  it  was 
before  the  injection  was  employed,  I  usually  open  the 
angular  vein,  or  direct  a  leech  to  be  applied  near  the 
lachrymal  sac  ;  adding  here  a  caution,  that  the  leech 
be  not  suffered  to  fix  on  either  of  the  eyelids,  lest 
it  produce  an  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  adjacent 
cells.  About  the  same  time  that  blood  is  taken 
away  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eye,  I  usually  vary 
the  injection,  and  try  the  effects  either  of  a  weak  vitri- 
olic or  anodyne  loti(m.  In  some  instances,  also,  when 
I  have  found  it  impossible,  after  several  attempts,  to 
inject  any  part  of  the  liquid  through  the  duct,  I  have 
introduced  a  golden  probe,  about  the  size  of  a  bristle, 
through  the  superior  punctum  lachrymale,  and,  jittend- 
ing  to  the  direction  of  the  duct,  have  insinuated  its 
extremity  through  the  obsrruclion,  and  conveyed  it 
fully  into  the  nose ;  immediately  after  which  I  have 
found,  that  a  liquid,  injected  through  the  inferior  punc- 
tum, has  passed  without  any  difficulty  ;  and  by  repeat- 
ing these  operations  for  a  few  successive  days,  I  have 
at  length  established  the  freedom  of  the  passage,  and 
completed  the  cure.  In  other  instances,  1  have  recom 
mended  a  strongly  stimulating  sternutatory  to  be 
snuffed  up  the  nose,  about  an  hour  before  the  time  of 
the  patient's  going  to  rest,  which,  by  exciting  a  large 
discharge  from  theSchneiderian  membrane,  has  some- 
times also  greatly  contributed  to  open  the  obstruction 
in  the  nasal  duct. 

"  Cases  occur  very  rarely  which  may  not  be  relieved 
by  some  of  the  means  above  related." — ( Ware's  Addi- 
tional  Remarks  en  the  Epiphora.) 

When  the  discharge  was  fetid,  Mr.  Ware  sometimes 
found,  that  a  vitrif>lic  lotion,  injected  into  the  sac, 
quickly  corrected  the  qualiiy  of  the  matter. 

In  a  subsequent  tract,  Mr.  Ware  observeti,  that  if, 
after  '•  about  a  week  or  ten  days,  there  be  not  some 
perceptible  advance  towards  a  cure,  or  if,  from  the  long 
continuance  of  the  obstruction,  there  be  reason  to  fear 
that  it  is  too  firmly  fixed  to  yield  to  this  easy  mode  of 
treatment,  I  do  not  hesitaie  to  propose  the  operation 
which  is  now  to  he  described.  'I'he  only  persons  with 
respect  to  whom  I  entertain  any  doubts  as  to  the  propri- 
ety of  this  opinion  ire  infanta.    In  such  subjects  I 


always  think  it  advisable  to  postpone  the  operaUon, 
unless  the  syn)ptoms  be  particularly  urgent,  until  tliey 
are  eight  or  nine  years  old. 

"  If  the  disease  has  not  occasioned  an  aperture  in 
the  lachrymal  sac,  or  if  this  aperture  be  not  situated 
in  a  right  line  with  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the 
nasal  duct,  a  puncture  should  be  made  into  the  sac,  at 
a  small  distance  from  the  internal  juncture  of  the  pal- 
pebrffi,  and  nearly  in  a  line  drawn  horizontally  from 
this  juncture  towards  the  nose,  with  a  very  narrow 
spear  pointed  lancet.  The  blunt  end  of  a  silver  probe, 
of  a  size  rather  smaller  than  the  probes  that  are  com- 
monly used  by  surgeons,  should  then  be  introduced 
through  the  wound,  and  gently,  but  steadily,  be  pushed 
f>n  in  the  direction  of  the  nasal  duct,  with  a  force  suf- 
ficient to  overcome  the  obstruction  in  this  canal,  and 
until  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  freely  entered 
into  the  cavity  of  the  nose.  The  position  of  the  probe, 
when  thus  iniroduced,  will  be  nearly  perpendicular; 
its  side  will  touch  the  upper  edge  of  the  orbit;  and  the 
space  between  its  bulbous  end  in  the  nose  and  the 
wound  in  the  skin  will  usually  be  found,  in  a  full-grown 
person,  to  be  about  an  iisch  and  a  quarter,  or  an  inch 
and  thiee-eighths.  The  probe  is  then  to  be  withdrawn, 
and  a  silver  style,  of  a  size  nearly  similar  to  thai  of  the 
probe,  but  rather  smaller,  about  an  inch  and  three- 
eighths  in  length,  with  a  fiat  head  like  that  of  a  nail, 
but  placed  obliquely,  that  it  may  sit  close  on  the  skin, 
is  to  be  introduced  through  the  duct,  in  place  of  the 
probe,  and  to  be  left  constantly  in  it.  For  the  first  day 
or  two  alter  the  style  has  been  introduced,  it  is  some- 
times advisable  to  wash  the  eye  with  a  weak  saturnine 
lotion,  in  order  to  obviate  any  tendency  to  inflamma- 
tion which  may  have  been  excited  by  the  operation; 
but  this  in  general  is  so  slight,  that  1  have  rarely  had 
occasion  to  use  any  application  to  remote  jt.  The 
style  should  be  withdrawn  once  every  day  for  about  a 
week,  and  afterward  every  second  or  third  day. 
Some  warm  water  should  each  time  be  injected  through 
the  duct  into  the  nose,  and  the  instrument  be  afterward 
replaced  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  I  forn^erly 
used  to  cover  the  head  of  the  style  with  a  piece  of 
dy  achy  Ion  plaster  spread  on  black  silk,  but  have  of  late 
obviaied  the  necessity  for  applying  any  plaster  by 
blackening  the  head  of  the  style  with  sealing  wax.*' 

Mr.  Ware  did  not,  on  first  trying  this  method,  expect 
any  relief  till  the  style  was  left  off".  However,  he 
found,  that  the  watering  of  the  eyf  ceased,  as  soon  as 
the  style  was  introduced,  and  th«  sight  became  pro- 
porlionably  more  useful  and  strong 

The  wound,  which  Mr.  Ware  in»kes  in  the  sac, 
when  there  is  no  suitable  ulcerated  iperture,  is  only 
just  large  enough  to  admit  the  end  of  the  probe  or 
style ;  and  this  s(ton  becomes  a  fistulous  orifice,  through 
which  the  style  may  be  passed  without  the  least  pain 
In  short,  in  about  a  week  or  ten  days,  the  treatment 
becomes  so  easy,  that  the  patient, or  any  friend,  is  fully 
competent  to  do  what  is  necessary.  It  merely  consist* 
in  withdrawing  the  style  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
occasionally  injecting  some  warm  water,  and  then  re- 
placing the  instrument  as  before. 

Some,  finding  no  inconvenience  from  tlie  style,  awrt 
being  afraid  to  leave  it  ofl',  wear  it  for  years;  ma»*,!' 
others  disuse  it  in  about  a  month  or  six  weeks,  aiv«< 
continue  quite  well.  The  ulcerations  sometimes  exi* 
ing  over  the  lachrymal  sac  conmionly  heal  as  soo»> 
as  the  tears  can  pass  down  into  the  nose ;  but  Mr 
Ware  mentions  two  instances,  in  which  such  sores  di« 
not  heal  until  a  weak  solution  of  the  hydrarpyrus  mu 
riatusand  bark  were  administered.— (See  JVareontht 
Fintula  Lachrymalis.) 

Great  as  the  recommendation  of  the  foregoing  praC' 
ticeis,  as  delivered  by  Mr.  Ware,  Mr.  Travers  is  strongly 
disposed  to  doubt  whether  any  permanent  benefit  was 
ever  derived  from  letting  the  style  remain  in  the  pas- 
sage. When  an  abscess  over  the  sac  has  been  opened, 
this  gentleman,  instead  of  the  introduciio"  of  a  style 
into  the  ductus  nasalis,  recommends  simply  the  exami- 
nation of  the  duct  with  a  fine  probe.  "  If  the  probe 
passes  without  resistance  into  the  nohse,  the  case  requires 
no  farther  o[ierative  treatment,  the  integument  reco- 
vers  its  healthy  condition  under  an  emollient  applica- 
tion, the  discharge  gradually  diminishes,  and  the  wo""" 
heals.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  upon  examinaiion  wiiii 
the  prc.be,  introduced  through  the  wound  into  '"«  ■'^'^ 
resistance  is  offered  to  its  passacc  into  the  now*,  no 
more  favourable  opportunity  will  be  preseniea,  lor 
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overcoiniiJg  sucli  resistance.  This,  therefore,  should 
be  accoiiii)lished,  but  to  this  tlie  operaiive  process 
should  be  liniiitd,  and  the  wound  sliould  be  surtered  to 
heal  witlioul  farther  disturbance."  When  there  is 
what  Mr.  Travcrs  terms  a  stricture  in  the  nasal  duct, 
and  the  passage  of  the  probe  is  more  (irmly  resisted,  he 
admits  that  some  means  must  be  employed  for  Iteeping 
the  duct  pervious  after  it  has  been  reopened.  He  never 
interferes  with  the  integun.eiits,  e.\cept  in  the  case  of 
abscess  discolouring  the  skin,  and  threatening  to  pro- 
ducealisiula;  and  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  pas- 
sage, he  uses  a  set  of'silver  probes,  of  about  five  inches 
Jong,  of  various  sizes,  flattened  at  one  end,  and  slightly 
buiUous  at  the  point.  When  there  is  no  obstruction, 
these,  he  says,  may  be  introduced  with  perfect  facility 
from  either  of  the  puncta  lachrymalia  into  the  nostril. 
"  If  the  punctum  be  constricted,  it  is  readily  entered 
and  dilated  by  a  common  pin;  and  upon  withdrawing 
it,  by  one  of  tlie  smaller  probes.  The  direction  and 
relative  situation  of  the  lachrymal  ducts,  the  sac,  and 
nasal  canal,  point  out  the  proper  course  of  the  instru- 
ment. It  is  confirmed  by  its  advance,  without  the  em- 
ployment of  force,  and  the  sensation  conveyed  by  the 
free  and  unencumbered  motion  of  its  point.  Until  the 
point  is  fairly  within  the  sac,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
eyelid  gently  stretched  and  slightly  everted  ;  the  ujiper 
lid  being  drawn  a  little  upwards  towards  the  brow,  the 
lower,  as  much  downwaids  towards  the  zygoma.  The 
point  carried  home  to  the  sac,  and  touching  lightly  its 
nasal  side,  the  lids  may  be  left  at  liberty,  while  a  half- 
circular  motion  is  performed  by  the  instrument;  the 
surgeon  neiihersurreringthepointto  recede,  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  allowing  it  to  become  entangled  in  the  mem- 
brane. The  probe  now  rests  in  a  perpendicular  direc- 
tion upon  the  eyebrow,  towards  its  inner  angle,  and, 
in  this  direction,  it  is  to  be  gently  depressed,  until  it 
strikes  upon  tlie  floor  of  the  nostril,  where  its  presence 
is  readily  ascertained  by  a  common  probe  passed  be- 
neath the  inferior  turbinated  bone.  The  probe  of 
smallest  dimensions  is  of  siiflicient  firmness  to  pre- 
serve its  figure  in  its  passage  tlirough  the  healthy  duct, 
but  it  is  too  flexible  to  oppose  any  considerable  obstruc- 
tion. For  the  stricture  of  the  lachrymal  ducts,  it  is  of 
sufficient  strength.  Very  many  cases  of  recent  origin, 
and  in  which  the  stricture  has  no  gi  eat  degree  of  firm- 
ness (Mr.  Travcrs  says),  are  completely  cured  by  three 
or  four  introductions  of  the  probe  into  the  nostril,  at 
intervals  of  one  or  two  days.  I  have  seldom  met  with 
a  stricture  so  firm  as  not  to  yield  to  the  full-sized 
probe."  When  the  resistance  is  not  altogether  re- 
moved, after  this  plan  has  been  tried  some  days,  Mr. 
Travers  introduces  a  style,  having  a  small  flat  head,  a 
little  sloped,  through  the  punctum  lachrymale  into  the 
nose,  and  leaves  it  in  the  nasal  duct  for  twenty-four 
hours.  l(  worn  longer,  he  says  that  it  causes  ulcera- 
tion of  the  orifice.  A  day  or  two  is  to  elapse  before  the 
style  is  again  introduced,  which  must  now  be  passed 
through  the  other  lachrymal  duct.  On  the  intervening 
days,te|)id  watershould  be  injected  with  Anel's  syringe. 
— (Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  369, 370.  372. 
374.) 

Thus  we  see,  that  Mr.  Trftvers's  practice  bears  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  Anel,  inasmuch  as 
the  sac  is  never  opened,  except  when  likely  to  ulcerate, 
and  nearly  every  thing  is  done  with  probes  and  injec- 
tions, introduced  through  the  lachrymal  puncta  and 
ducts.  I  wish  that  my  views  of  the  nature  of  these 
diseases,  and  of  the  parts  concerned,  would  allow  me 
to  think  tlie  latter  proceedings,  in  the  case  of  stricture 
of  the  nasal  duct,  as  commendable  as  another  part  of 
Mr.Travers's  practice,  where,  in  cases  of  slighter  ob- 
struction, he  contents  himself  with  opening  the  sac, 
clearing  away  the  stoppage  of  the  nasal  duct  with  a 
probe,  and  healing  up  the  wound,  without  leaving  any 
style,  cannula,  or  seion,  in  the  passage.  When  the 
obstruction  is  very  slight,  such  practice  must  be  judi- 
cious. But  if,  in  other  cases,  it  be  deemed  right,  for  the 
prevention  of  a  relapse,  that  the  nasal  duel  should  be 
either  filled  with  some  dilating  instrument  a  certain 
time,  or  repeatedly  probed,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion, 
with  Professor  Beer,  M.  JNicod,  &c.,  that  the  object  of 
not  making  a  small  opening  in  the  sac  is  attended  with 
no  advantage  at  all  likely  to  counterbalance  the  mis 
chief  which  must  be  done  to  the  lachrymal  puncta  and 
ducts,  not  only  by  the  repeated  introduction  of  probes 
and  of  syringes,  but  by  the  lodgement  of  the  foimer  in 
tiieiu  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours  together.    If  , 
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there  be  an  opening  in  the  sac,  its  convenience  in 
mitting  the  easy  use  of  a  probe  is  generally  ackno 
ledged  ;  and  in  order  to  gain  this  advantage,  and  av 
the  evils  which  are  inseparable  from  taking  too  mi 
liberty  with  the  lachrymal  puncta  and  ducts,  surel, 
slight  puncture  in  the  sac,  if  there  be  no  opening  aire 
must  be  the  most  rational,  simple,  and  successful  pr; 
tice. 

When  the  perviousness  of  the  nasal  duct  cannot 
restored  by  any  use  of  the  probe,  and  the  obstruci 
part  has  a  very  clastic  feel,  is  of  inconsiderable  exte 
and  near  the  termination  of  the  duct  in  the  nosti 
Beer  recommends  a  perforation  to  be  made  with 
trocar-shaped  probe,  the  pointof  vvhichisto  be  covered 
with  a  bit  of  wax,  in  order  that  it  may  not  hurt  the 
parts  in  its  passage  downwards.    Some  discharge  of 
blood  from  the  nose  indicates  that  the  perforation  is 
made.    The  sharp-pointed  probe  is  then  to  be  with- 
drawn, n  blunt  one  used  for  the  purpose  of  dilating  thj 
passage,  and,  at  length,  the  catgut,  as  already  explain 
—{Beer,  b.%p.l81.) 

Supposing  the  nasal  duct  to  be  obliterated,  for  a  coi 
siderable  part  of  its  extent,   by  a  firmer  substan 
what  practice  should  then  be  followed  ?    Ought  tl 
formation  of  an  artificial   passage  to  be  atteinplei 
On  this  point  modern  practitioners  differ,  but  as  ti 
expedients  adopted  for  this  purpose  cannot  be  jud, 
of  previously  to  their  descripiicm,  it  will  be  better 
the  first  place  briefly  to  notice  them.    As  Mr,  Pott  has 
remarked,  the  upper  and  hinder  part  of  the  lachrymal 
sac  is  firmly  attached  to  the  os  unguis,  a  small  and 
very  thin  bone  just  within  the  orbit,  which  bone  is  so 
situated,  that  if  it  be  by  any  means  broken  through, 
the  two  cavities  of  the  nose  and  orbit  communicate 
with  each  other :  consequently  the  os  unguis  forms 
partition  between  the  hinder  part  of  the  lachrymal 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  nose;  and 
is  by  making  a  breach  in  this  partition,  that  the  form' 
ation  of  fin  artificial  passage  has  been  attempted.    In 
Mr.Pott'stime  the  cautery  had  long  been  disused  for 
making  an  aperture  in  the  os  unguis,  and  various  in- 
struments were  recommended  for  this  object,  such  as 
a  large  strong  probe,  a  kind  of  gimblet,  a  curved  trocar, 
&.C.,  each  of  which,  says  this  practical  writer,  if  de: 
terously  and  properly  applied,  will  do  the  business  v^ 
well :  the  only  necessary  caution  is,  so  to  apply  wh 
ever  instrument  is  used,  that  it  may  pierce  ihrou] 
that  part  of  the  bone  which  lies  immediately  behii 
the  sacculus  lachrymalis,  and  not  to  push  it  too  far 
into  the  nose,  for  fear  of  injuring  the  os  spongiosu; 
behind,  while  it  breaks  its  way.    Mr.  Pott  adds,  t 
he  himself  has  always  used  a  curved  trocar,  the  poi 
of  which  should  be  turned  obliquely  downwards  froi 
the  angle  of  the  eye  towards  the  inside  of  the  nose. 
The  accomplishment  of  the  breach  will  be  known  by 
the  discharge  of  blood  from  the  nostril,  and  of  air  from 
the  wound,   upon  blowing  the  nose.      Care  must  be 
taken  to  apply  the    instrument  to  the    part   of  the 
bone  anterior  to  the   perpendicular  ridge  which  -" 
vides  it. 

As  soon  as  the  perforation  is  made,  a  tent  of  lii 
should  be  introduced,  of  such  size  as  to  fill  the  apertu: 
and  so  long  as  to  pass  tlirough  it  into  the  cavity  of  t 
nose:  this  should  be  permitted  to  remain  in  two,  thrr 
or  four  days,  and  afterward  a  fresh  one  should 
passed  every  d.iy,  until  the  clean  granulating  appe 
aiice  of  the  sore  makes  it  probable  that  the  edge^ 
the  divided  membrane  are  in  the  same  stale.    T 
business  now  is  to  prevent  the  incarnation  from  closing 
the  orifice ;  for  which  purpose,  the  end  of  the  tent  may 
be  moistened  with  diluted  vitriolic  acid ;  or  a  piece  o" 
lunar  caustic,  so  included  in  a  quill  as  to  leave  lit' 
moie  than  the  extremity  naked,  may  at  each  dressi 
or  every  other,  or  every  third  day,  be  introduced ; 
which  the  granulations  will  be   repressed,    and  t: 
opening  maintained  :  and  when  this  has  been  done  ft 
some  little  time,  a  |iiece  of  bougie  of  proper  size,  or 
leaden  cannula,  may  be  introduced  instead  of  the  ten 
and  leaving  off  all  other  dressings,  the  sore  may  I 
snfiered  to  contract  as  much  as  the  bougie  will  permi 
which  should  be  of  such  length,  that  one  extremity 
it  may  lie  level  with  the  skin  in  the  corner  of  the  ey 
and  the  other  be  within  the  nose. 

The  longer  time  the  patient  can  be  prevailed  upon  to 
wear  the  bougie,  the  more  likely  will  be  the  continu- 
ance of  the  opening;  and  when  it  is  withdrawn,  the 
external  orifice  should  be  covered  only  by  a  superficial 
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pledget  or  |)laster,  and  suffered  to  heal  under  moderate 
pressure. — (Pott.) 

After  the  perforathig  instrument  was  witlidravvn, 
Mr.  Ware  recommended  a  nail-lieadcd  style,  about  an 
inch  Ion?,  to  be  introduced  through  the  aperture,  in  the 
same  way  in  which  it  is  introduced  through  the  nasal 
duct,  in  cases  in  which  the  obstruction  is  not  so  great 
as  to  prevent  its  passing  in  this  direction  ;  and  it  may 
remain  here  with  as  nmch  safety  as  in  this  last-men- 
tioned instance,  for  as  long  a  time  as  its  contiimance 
may  be  thought  necessary  to  establisli  the  freedom  of 
the  communication. 

Unfortunately  for  the  scheme  of  making  an  artificial 
passage,  nature  was  generally  so  busy,  that  she  com 
pletely  frustrated  the  aim  of  the  surgeon  by  gradually 
Ailing  up  the  new  aperture  again.  Hence  some  prac 
titioiiers  were  not  content  with  drilling  a  hole  through 
the  OS  unguis,  but  actually  removed  a  portion  of  thi^^ 
bone;  either  with  the  forceps  proposed  by  Lamorier  in 
1729  (see  M^m.  de  VAcad.  des  Sciences),  or  willi  cutting 
instruments,  among  which  the  most  celebrated  is  the 
sharp-edged  kind  of  camuila  devised  by  Hunter. 
While  this  was  being  applied,  however,  it  was  neces 
sary  to  support  the  os  unguis  with  something  passed 
up  the  nose,  and  a  piece  of  horn  was  found  to  answer 
very  well.  Instead  of  these  methods  Scarpa  prefers 
destroying  a  portion  of  the  os  unguis  with  the  actual 
cautery  passed  through  a  cannula;  a  practice  long  agw 
banished  from  good  surgery,  and  most  justly  condemned 
by  Richter. 

I  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  enter  very  particularly 
into  the  details  of  these  methods  of  forming  an  arti 
ficial  passage  between  the  lachrymal  sac  and  nostril. 
J.  have  never  seen  a  case  in  which  I  should  have 
deemed  such  practice  advit^able ;  and  that  tlie  necessity 
for  it  nuist  be  rare  may  be  inferred  from  what  Mr. 
Travers  has  observed,  viz.  that  he  does  not  believe  the 
perforation  of  the  os  umiuis  ever  really  required. — 
'Synopsis,  >S-c.  p.  379.)  Beer's  remarks  are  also  de- 
cidedly against  the  practice;  for  lie  states,  that  in  order 
that  the  new  opening  may  not  be  closed  with  lymph, 
it  must  be  made  too  high  up  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
drain,  through  which  the  mucus  can  descend  by  its 
own  gravity.  He  has  not  met  with  a  single  case, 
either  in  his  own  practice,or  among  the  patients  whom 
he  has  had  opportunities  of  seeing  under  other  prac- 
titioners, where  the  perforation  of  the  os  unguis  had  a 
successful  result.  On  the  contrary,  in  one  healthy  lad, 
the  operation,  which  had  been  done  by  an  experienced 
surgeon,  was  followed  by  the  destruction  of  the  nasal 
process  of  the  upper  maxillary  bone,  one  of  the  ossa 
nasi,  and  all  the  bones  contributing  to  the  formation  of 
the  passage  from  the  orbit  into  the  nose.— (See  Lchre 
von  den  ^ugenkr.  b.  2,  p.  Id2.)  Hence,  Beer  thinks 
that  the  patient  had  belter  either  submit  to  the  incon- 
venience of  being  obliged  to  empty  the  distended  sac 
by  pressure  several  times  a  day,  or  let  the  cavity  of  the 
sac  be  obliterated  by  means  calculated  to  excite  the 
adhesive  inflammation  in  it.  But  if  the  lachrymal 
pimcta  and  ducts,  as  well  as  the  nasal  duct,  are  obli- 
terated, Beer  conceives  that  there  is  no  alternative ; 
because  if  the  cavity  of  the  sac  be  left,  the  case  which 
lie  terms  hydiopssaccuti  laciiryraalis  will  ensue  when- 
ever the  fistula  is  closed. 

Of  Hernia  and  Hydrops  of  the  I^achrymal  Sac. — 
The  diseases  described  by  Beer  under  these  appella- 
tions are  not  discriminated  in  this  country,  although 
they  are  characterized  by  widely  different  symptoms, 
and  require  opposite  methods  of  treatment.  In  the 
case  of  hernia  or  simple  relaxation,  the  lachrymal  sac 
forms  a  tumour  which  never  surpasses  the  size  of  a 
common  horse-bean,  the  integuments  are  of  their  na- 
tural colour,  the  tumour  is  soft  and  yielding  to  pres- 
sure, by  which  the  contents  of  the  sac  are  readily 
discharged  through  the  puncta  or  nasal  duct.  Hydrops 
grows  to  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  ia  purplish  from  the 
beginning,  very  hard,  and  incapable  of  being  emptied 
by  the  strongest  pressure.  Heinia  is  cured  by  com 
pressiori,  and  the  application  of  astringents  to  the 
relaxed  parts;  hydrops  requires  the  incision  of  the  sac. 
In  hernia  (he  nasal  duct  is  natural,  in  hydrops,  it  and 
someiirni-s  rho  puncta  are  obstructed. 

SiiUirnlium  Lnchrymarum. — According  to  Beer,  the 
Talualile  treatise  of  i?chmidi.  is  the  only  work  in  which 
the  important  practical  distinction  is  drawn  between 
stillicidium  larhrymarum  and  epiphora;  the  immediate 
I  of  Ihe  first  complaint  being  some  Impediment  to 


the  passage  of  the  tears  from  the  lacus  lachrymarum 
into  the  lachrymal  sac,  while  the  other  affection  con- 
sists in  a  redundant  and  extraordinary  secretion  of  the 
tears.  The  curable  form  of  stillicidium,  here  to  be 
noticed,  arises  from  relaxation  of  the  lachrymal  puncta 
and  canals,  in  consequence  of  previous  inflanmiation 
of  the  parts.  The  puncta  are  widely  open ;  but,  in 
other  respects,  have  quite  a  natural  appearance.  When 
touched  with  Anel's  probe  they  do  not  contract,  as  in 
the  healthy  state.  The  tears,  which  from  lime  to  time 
fall  over  the  cheek,  are  not  in  considerable  quantity, 
only  trickling  from  the  inner  canthus  by  drops  at  in- 
tervals; and  the  nostril  on  the  affected  side  is  found  to 
be  rather  drier  than  natural. 

Erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  eyelids  and  parts 
over  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  the  purulent  kinds  of  oph- 
thalmy,  frequently  cause  this  sort  of  stillicidium.  The 
latter  cases,  indeed,  the  more  readily  produce  the  dis- 
order, inasmuch  as  the  semilunar  Ibid  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva is  relaxed  and  swelled,  so  as  to  push  the  puncta 
out  of  their  right  position  for  llie  due  performance  of 
the  absorption  of  the  tears,  and  obstruct  this  function 
more  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  diminished  action 
of  those  otilices  and  the  lachrymal  ducts  were  the  only 
thing  concerned. 

Beer  delivers  an  exceedingly  favourable  prognosis, 
observing,  that  the  complaint  often  disappears  of  itself 
on  the  approach  of  warm  dry  weather,  and  may  al- 
most always  be  readily  cured  by  means  of  astringents. 
Among  other  remedies  specified  by  this  author,  I  need 
only  mention  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  to 
wliicJi  a  small  quantity  of  camphorated  spirit  or  linc- 
tiire  of  opium  has  been  added.  It  is  to  be  dropped  out 
of  a  pen  into  the  inner  angle  frequently  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  the  patient  lying  upon  his  back  for  some 
time  after  each  application, 'so  as  to  let  the  medicine 
have  more  eff -ct  upon  the  parts.— (See  Lehre  von  den 
Avgenkr.  b.  2,  p.  41—43.) 

Mr.  Travers  mentions  a  constricted  state  of  the  la- 
chrymal puncta  and  canals,  which  is  curable  by  the 
introduction  of  a  small  probe. — {Synopsis,  <$-c.  p.  366.) 
All  modern  writers  agree  that  the  obliterated  puncta 
and  canals  can  never  be  restored. — See  Mimoires  de 
V Academic  de  Chirurgie,  t.  5,  cd.  12mo.  in  which  are 
several  essays  on  fistula  lachrymalis :  viz.  one  by  M. 
Bordenave,  entitled,  ^'■Ezamen  des  Rd flexions  Critiques 
de  M.  Mulinelli.  insiries  dans  Ics  Mimuircs  de  Vln- 
stitut  de  Bologne,  contre  le  Mimoire  de  M.  Petit,  sur 
la  Fistula  Lachrymale,  insiiri  parmi  cevx  de  I'Acad. 
Roy  ale  des  Sciences  de  Paris,  anvie  1734."  Another 
essay,  by  M.  de  la  Forest,  styled  "  J^ouvelle  Mithude 
de  trailer  les  Maladies  du  Sac  Lachrymal,  nomviies 
communimcnt  Fistulcs  Lachry males.'"  A  third  by  M. 
Louis,  called  "  Rifiexions  sur  r  Operation  de  la  Fistule 
Lachrymale.^'  G.  E.  Stahl,  Programma  de  Fistula 
Lachrymali,  Halm,  1702.  J.  C.  Scholvnger,  De  Fistula 
Lachnjmali,  Basil,  1730.  J.  D.  Metiger,  Curationum 
Chir.  qucB  ad  Fistulam  Lachrymalem  sive  usque  fulre 
adhibitcB,  Historia  Crit:ca,8i}i).  Monasterii,l'i'72.  P. 
A.  Lepy,  Qiicestio,  <S-c.  An  Fistula;  Lachrymali  Cau- 
terium  actuale  ?  Paris,  1738.  J.  L.  Petit,  Traiti  des 
Mai.  Chir.  1. 1,  p.  289,  ^c.  8vo.  Paris,  1774.  M.  A. 
Magnabal,  De  Morbis  Viarum  Lachrymalium,  ac 
prcccipue  de  Fistula  Lachrymali,  Movtp.  1765.  A, 
Bertrandi,  Traiti  des  Opcrntions,  p.  297,  Svo.  Paris, 
1784.  Anel  has  described  his  plan  of  treatment  in 
various  works :  "  Observation  sivgnliire  sur  la  Fistule 
Lachrymale,  dans  laqudlc  Von  apprevda  la  Mithode 
de  la  guirir  radicalement."  Turin,  1713,  in  Ato.  "  Kou- 
velle  Mithnde  de  guerir  lea  Fistules  Lachrymalcs." 
Turin,  1713,  in  4to.  "  Suite  de  la  J^ouvelle  Mcthode,'* 
Src.  ibid.  1714,  in  Ato.  "  Dissertation  sur  la  JsTouvelle 
Dicouverte  de  V Hyiropisie  du  Conduit  J^acrymal.** 
Paris,  1716,  in  ]2mo.  And,  lastly,  And  has  published^ 
in  the  Mim  dc  I' Acad,  des  Sciences,  anvee  1713,  "  Pre- 
cis de  sa  J^uiivdlc  Maniire  de  guirir  les  Fistules  Loi 
crymales."  Mijran,  in  Mem.  de  VAcad.  dr  Chir.  t,  9, 
p.  193,  4fo.  Palucci,  Methodus  curavda  Fistnlw  La- 
chrymalis, Vindob.  1762;  a  tube  preferred.  Sahatter, 
Midecine  Operatoire,  t.  2,  ed.  2.  Richter's  Avfnngs- 
griinde  der  fVundarzneykvnsf,  b.  2,  kop  11.  PofCa 
Observations  relative  to  the  Disorder  of  the  Corner  of 
Ihe  Eye,  rommonly ciilledihe  Fistula  Lachryvinh.<,^vo. 
TMud.  1758.  Sir  IV.  Blizard,  A  JVtw  M'hod^f 
trrating  the  Fistula  Lnrhn/mnlis,  Ato.  Lomj-  I'W- 
Ware  on  the  Epiphora  and  Fistula  Larhrji"i>U>s,  t'vo. 
Loud.  1792-95.     Scarpa  sulle  principali  JUalaltu  deglt 
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Ocelli,  capo  1.  Watheii's  JVew  and  Easy  Method  of 
applying  a  Tube  fur  the  Fistula  J^achrymalis,  Lond. 
1781,  and  id  ed.  179-i.  Spreiigvl,  Geschichte  der  fVick- 
tigsten  Chir.  Operatiiinen.  jt.  lOb.  J^'icud^Mciiioiresur 
la  Fisfule  Lackrymule  in  Rrvue  Mid.  Uistorique,  ire 
livr.  1  et  2,  Suw.  Paris,  1820.  Fotirnier,  Diss,  de 
l'.Appareil  des  voies  Lachryniales,  Muntpellier,  1803. 
J.  L.Jlngely,  Cuinmentatio  Mrdica  de  Oculo  Organis- 
que  Lachryiaalibus  rutione  JElalis,  Scxus,  GtiUis,  et 
Variorum  Antmalium,  8co.  Erlangm,  1803.  Reil, 
Diss,  de  Chir.  Fistalce  Litchnjmalis  Curiitiime.  Berul. 
1812.  Flajani,  CuUeziime  d'Ossuroaiiuiii,  t.  3.  Uesault, 
(Euvres  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  119,  dvo.  Paris,  1801.  J.  C. 
Rufp.nmulli'T,  Partiuin  Externarum  Oculi  Humani, 
imprinds  Orgaiinritin  Lachryiiialiuvi,  DescriptioAua- 
tofuica;  icunibus  illustratn,  ita.  JJps.  1810.  C.  H.  'P. 
Schrrger,  Versur.h  einer  VergUichnnden  .Bnatomie  des 
JIuges  iind  der  Thidnr.norgane  des  Menscheu  und  der 
iibrigen  'Phierklasscii,  8iw.  JMpz.  1810.  Beer,  Jsthre 
von  den  Jlagenkrunkh'itrn,  b.  2,  8oo.  Wien,  1813 — 
1817.  fViu.  Mar.krnzie,  ..^n  Essay  on  the  JJiseases  of 
the  Excreting  Parts  of  the  Lachrymal  Organs,  8oo. 
Jjoiid.  1819 ;  contains  many  valuable  obsfrcatiovs 
front  the  writings  of  Beer.  B.  Travers,  A  Synopsis 
of  the  Diseases  „f  the  Eye,  p.  228-359,  <^-c.  Soo.  Lovd. 
1820  Ph.  V.  IValthrr  ucber  die  stdnigen  Concretionen 
der  'J  hr&nenjlussigkeil,  in  Journ.  fiir  Chirursrie  von 
C.  Grurfe,  b.  1,  p.  163,  8o».  Berlm,  1820.'  J.  A. 
Schmidt  iihei  die  Krankheitcn  des  Thrdneiiorgans  ;  a 
vork  of  the  highest  rrputalion. 

LAGOPHIH.ALMIA,  or  LAGOPHTHALMOS. 
(From  Xayoi,  a  hare;  and  d(pdaXpds,  an  eye.)  The 
Hare's  F^ye.  Ocnlus  J.rporivus.  A  di.-<ease,  in  which 
the  eye  cmnot  he  completely  shut.  The  fullowiiig 
complaints  may  arise  from  it:  a  cnristant  wer-ping  of 
the  or(;an,  in  consequence  of  tlie  interrnptioii  of  the 
alternaie  closure  and  openint;  of  the  eyelids,  wiiicli 
motions  so  materially  contribute  to  the  propulsion  of 
the  tears  into  ilie  no>e;  blindness  in  a  strong  ligiit,  in 
consequence  of  the  inability  to  moderate  the  rays, 
which  enter  the  eye;  on  the  same  account,  the  sight 
becomes  gradually  very  much  weakene<l;  incapacity 
to  sleep  where  ihere  is  any  light;  irritation,  pain,  and 
redness  of  the  eye,  from  iis  being  exposed  to  the  extra- 
neiius  substances  in  the  aimospherc. 

An  enlargement  or  proirnsion  of  the  whole  eye,  or 
a  stapliylmna,  may  obviously  produce  lagophthalmos. 
But  affeciions  of  the  upper  eyelids  are  tlie  conunon 
causes.  Heisier  saw  the  complaint  produced  by  a 
disease  of  ifie  lower  one.  Now  and  then  lagophthal- 
mos depends  on  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  muscle. 
A  cicatrix,  alter  a  wound,  ulcer,  or  burn,  is  the  most 
irequent  cause. 

When  lagophthalmos  arises  from  a  paralytic  affec- 
tion of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  the  eyelids  may 
be  rubbed  with  a  liniment  containing  Ihelinctura  lytla;, 
or  the  linimcnium  camphora?.  Electricity  and  cold 
bathing  are  also  considered  the  principal  means  of 
cure  {Ch(uidler),  together  with  tlie  exhibition  of  bark, 
the  use  of  the-tihower-baih,  &;c. 

When  the  affeciion  arises  from  spasm  of  the  levator 
palpehrte  siiperiori.s,  the  surgeon  nuy  try  electricity,  a 
small  blister  on  the  neighbouring  temple,  and  rubbing 
th  !  eyelid  and  eycbrow~with  the  tinclura  opii,  and  pre- 
scribe aniis|)asmodic  medicines. 

When  l.'igophth.nlmos  arises  from  the  contraction  of  a 
cicatrix,  its  relief  is  to  be  attempted  precisely  on  the 
eame  principles  as  are  applicable  to  ectropium. — (See 
K'-.'ropium.)  However,  when  the  eye'id  is  shortened 
as  well  as  everted,  nothing  will  remove  the  deformity. 

Tile  inconvoiiienccsd^'penditig  on  the  eye  being  un- 
able to  shelter  itself  from  the  light,  are  to  be  obviated 
by  means  of  a  green  shade. 

Whoever  is  acquainied  with  German,  and  is  desi- 
rous of  more  minute  informatioH  on  this  subject,  may 
find  an  excellent  accountof  lagophthahnos  in  Richter's 
Anfamjsgr.  der  fVnndarin.  b.  2;  von  dem  Haxenantrr.. 
8  -e  also  Rftr's  l.ihrc  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  239, 
<S-c.8<'».  IViPv,  1817. 

LARYNGOTOMY.  (From  Aa'puyJ,  the  larynx;  and 
rtpvit),  lo  cut.)  Tlie  o;)erati()n  of  making  an  opening 
into  the  iiirviix.— (See  Bmnrhntomy.) 

LATERAL  OPRRATIO.\.  One  mode  of  cutting 
for  the  stone  —(See  fjihot.omy.) 

LENTICULAR.  (From  l-nliculaire,  doubly  con- 
vex.) An  instrument  contiiined  in  every  trephinmg 
case,  and  eniiiloyed  for  removing  the  irregularities  of 
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bone  liom  the  edge  of  the  perforation  made  in  the  ( . 
nium  with  the  trephine.  One  side  of  its  blade  is  co, 
vex,  the  other  concave ;  and  one  of  its  edges  is  shaii 
On  the  end  of  the  blade  is  fixed  a  little  shallow 
with  its  concavity  towards  the  handle  of  the  instm*' 
inent.  This  part  serves  the  purposes  of  receiving  the 
little  pieces  of  bone,  when  detached,  keeping  the  end 
of  the  blade  from  liurting  the  dura  mater,  and,  when 
applied  under  the  margin  of  the  opening,  enables  the 
operator  lo  guide  the  edge  of  tlie  instrument  all  round 
it  with  steadiness  and  security. 

LEUCOMA.  (From  AfuKOf,  white.)  Leucoma  ag 
albugo  are  often  used  synonymously,  to  denote  a  whili 
opacity  of  the  cornea.  Both  of  them,  as  Scarpa 
marks,  are  essentially  different  from  the  nebula  of 
cornea ;  for  they  are  not  the  consequence  of  chr 
nic  ophthalmy,  with  varicose  veins,  and  an  ef 
sion  of  a  milky  serum  into  the  texture  of  the  de 
cate  continuation  of  the  conjunctiva  over  the  corne 
but  are  the  result  of  violent  acute  ophthalmy.  In  thfl 
state,  a  dense  coagulating  lymph  is  exiravasated  froB 
the  arteries;  sometimes  superficially,  at  other  time 
deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  cornea.  On  other  * 
casions,  the  disease  consists  of  a  firm  callous  cicatr 
on  this  membrane,  the  effect  of  an  ulcer  or  woun^ 
with  loss  of  substance.  The  term  albugo  strictly 
longs  to  the  first  form  of  the  disease;  leucoma  iu  tl 
last,  more  particularly  when  the  opacity  occupies  til 
whole  or  the  chief  part  of  the  cornea. 

The  recent  albugo,  remaining  after  the  cure  of  i 
vere  acute  ophthalmy,  is  of  a  clear  milky  colour;  bi 
when  of  ancient  date,  it  becomes  pearl-coloured. 

The  recent  albugo  (provided  the  organization  of  \\\ 
cornea  be  not  destroyed)  may  generally  be  dispers 
by  the  means  etnployed  for  the  relief  of  the  first  an 
second  stages  of  acute  ophthalmy  ;  viz.  general  aia 
topical  blood-letting,  with  internal  antiphlogistic  me  "' 
cines  and  topical  emollienlr,  for  the  first;  slightly  in 
tating  and  corroborant  applications  for  the  second, 
soon  as  the  infiammaiinn  lias  subsided,  the  latt 
should  be  employed  ;  for,  by  exciting  the  absorbents  I 
remove  the  coagulating  lymph,  deposited  in  the  corne 
they  restore  the  transparency  of  this  membrane. 

But,  though  this  may  often  be  accomplished  in  tt 
recent  state  of  albugo,  it  is  more  difficult  when  tl 
long  duration  of  the  disease  has  paralyzed  the  absor| 
enls  of  the  affected  part ;  or  when  the  deposition  of  J 
dense  tenacious  substance  into  the  cornea  lias  si 
verted  its  organization. — (Scarpa.) 

The  recent  condition  of  the  disease,  without  dis 
ganization  of  the  structure  of  the  cornea  ;  its  occu 
rence  in  young  subjects  whose  absorbents  are  readU 
excited  by  external  stimulants,  are  circumstances 
vourable  lo  the  cure.  In  children,  the  albugo  arisiii 
from  severe  ophthalmy  after  the  small  pox,  and  insij 
lated  in  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  very  often  disappes 
of  itself  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  Heist 
Langguth,  and  Richter  make  the  same  observatic 
The  event  can  only  be  imputed  to  the  vigorous  actic 
of  the  lymphatics  in  children,  and  to  the  organizatio 
of  the  cornea  not  being  destroyed.  For  promoting  tl: 
absorption,  Scarpa  recommends  the  following  collj 
rium:  ^.  Amnion,  muriatte,  3ij.  Cupri  acelati,  gr.  il 
Aquae  calcis,  ^viij.  Misce,  The  fluid  is  to  be  filtere 
after  standing  twenty-four  hours.  He  praises  als 
this  ointment:  R.  Tutire  prajpar.  3j.  Aloes,  s.  p. 
ij.  Ilydrargyri  su' inur.  gr.  ij.  Adipissuillae,  5ss.  Misce| 
and  the  ungiientum  ophihalmicum  of  Janin.  He  ii 
lions  the  gall  of  flie  ox,  sheep,  pike,  and  barbel, 
plied  to  the  cornea  two  or  three  times  a  day,  with 
small  hair-pencil,  if  too  much  irritation  should  not 
produced.  In  some  subjects,  when  the  eyes  are  ver; 
irritable,  and  cannot  bear  the  latter  application!?.  Scarp 
hasfound  tlie  oil  of  walnuts  a  useful  application.  Buti 
is  generally  necessary  to  persevere,  at  least  three  or  foil 
months,  before  the  case  can  be  reckoned  incurable. 

All  the  expedients  proposed  for  the  inveterate  albugo 
or  leucoma  from  a  cicatrix,  consisting  of  scraping  or 
perforating  the  layers  of  the  cornea,  and  exciting  ul- 
ceration there,  are  unavailing.  For,  though  the  eu- 
largement  of  the  cornea  should  be  lessened  by  such 
means,  its  diaphanous  state  could  not  be  restored  ;  or 
should  the  patient  perceive  a  ray  or  two  of  light  im- 
mediately after  the  operation,  tlie  benefit  would  only 
be  transient;  for  as  soon  as  the  wound  Mad  healed, 
the  opacity  would  recur.  The  formation  of  an  arti- 
ficial ulcer  might  prove  useful,  If  leucoma  depended  on 
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a  mere  ex:ravasation  of  lymph;  but  the  fact  is,  the 
dise.Hse  arises  Iroiii  tne  deimsiiion  dI"  an  opaque  sub- 
stance, and  llie  disorganizaiion  ol'  the  texture  ol'  ihe 
cornea,  conjoinily  :  in  this  hes  the  dillerence  between 
albugo  and  ieuconia. 

See  Scarpa  sulle  Malattie  digli  Occhi,  8i>o.  Veneiia, 
1802.  Hichter,  Jiiifavi[sgi-unde  der  IVundarzn.  b.  3. 
Esuays  on  the  MXirbid  Jinutomy  of  the  Eye,  by  J. 
fVardrop,  Kdin.  1808,  cliap.  11. 

LIGATUllB.  In  tlie  article  Hemorrhage^  it  ha.s 
been  explained,  that  the  imniediate  eliecl  of  a  light 
ligature  on  an  artery,  is  to  cut  through  its  middle  and 
iniernal  coats,  a  circumstance  that  lends  very  much  to 
promote  the  adhesion  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  ves- 
sel to  each  other.  Hence  I  think  with  Dr.  Jones,  in 
opposition  to  Scarpa,  that  tiie  form  and  mode  of  ap- 
plying a  ligature  to  an  artery  should  be  such  as  are 
most  certain  of  dividing  the  above  coats  of  the  vessel 
in  a  regular  manner.  A  broad  fiat  ligature  does  not 
seein  likely  lo  answer  this  pur()ose  wHI,  because  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  tie  it  smuothly  round  the  arleiy, 
which  is  apt  to  be  thrown  into  folds,  or  to  be  puckered 
by  it,  and  consf-quently  to  have  an  irregular  bruised 
wound  made  in  its  middle  and  internal  coats. — C./«;/c.».) 
A  ligature  of  an  irrt-gular  form  is  likely  to  cut  through 
these  coats  more  completely  at  some  parts  than  others; 
and  if  it  docs  not  perfectly  divi<le  Ihem,  thrmgh  adhe- 
sion may  yet  take  place,  it  is  a  slower  and  less  certain 
event,  and  secondary  hemorrhage  more  likely  lo  fol- 
low. The  fear  of  tying  a  ligature  too  light  may  often 
lead  to  ihe  same  disadvantages.  These  and  many 
other  im[)ortantLircunisiances  are  noticed  in  the  article 
Hemorrhage. 

Ligatures  are  commonly  made  of  inkle,  and  rubbed 
with  white  wax.  They  should  be  round,  and  veiy 
firm,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  tied  with  some  force, 
without  riskof  breaking.— (See  ./ortC5t»7i  Hemorrhage, 
p.  172.) 

The  principles  which  should  guide  the  surgeon  in 
the  use  of  the  ligature  were  not  known  until  Ihe  late 
Dr.  Jones  published  his  valuable  treatise  on  hemor- 
rhage. As  an  able  surgeon  has  observed,  "  he  has 
banished  (at  least  in  this  country)  the  use  of  thick  and 
broad  threads,  of  tapes,  of  reserve  ligatures,  of  cylin- 
ders of  cork  and  wood,  linen  compresses,  and  all  the 
contrivances  which,  employ«'d  as  a  security  against 
bleeding,  only  served  lo  multiply  the  chances  of  its  occur- 
rence."-(/yaMrencc,2M  Med.  (  hir.  Trans,  vol.6, p.  162-) 

In  the  article  Amputation,  I  have  noticed  the  method 
of  cutting  oft' both  ends  of  the  litiature  close  to  the 
knot,  on  the  face  of  the  stump,  with  the  view  of  les- 
sening thequaniity  of  extraneous  matter  in  the  wound, 
and  promoting  a  complete  union  of  the  divided  parts, 
without  suppuration. 

This  plan  has  been  tried  by  Mr.  Lawrence:  "The 
method  I  have  adopted  (says  this  gentleman)  consists 
in  tying  the  vessels  with  fine  silk  ligatures,  and  cut- 
tine  off*  the  ends  as  close  to  the  knot  as  is  cotislstent 
with  its  security.  'J'hus  the  foreign  matter  is  reduced 
to  ihe  insignificant  quantity  which  forms  the  noose 
actually  surrounding  the  vessel,  and  the  knot  by  which 
that  noose  is  fastened.  Of  the  silk  which  I  commonly 
employ,  a  portion  suHicient  to  tie  a  large  artery,  when 
the  ends  are  cut  off,  weighs  between  one-fiftielJi  and 
one-sixtieth  of  a  grain:  a  similar  portion  of  the  thick- 
est kind  I  have  tried,  weighs  mie-tweutieth  of  a  grain, 
and  of  the  slenderest  one-eightieih." 

The  kind  of  silk  twist  which  is  commonly  known  in 
the  shops  by  the  name  of  dentists'  silk,  and  which  is 
used  in  making  fishing  lines,  is  the  strongest  material, 
in  proportion  tr»  its  size,  and  therefore  Ihe  best  calcu- 
lated for  our  (Mirpose,  which  requires  considerable 
force  i'l  ilrawing  the  thread  light  enough  to  divide  ilie 
fibrous  and  internal  coats  of  the  arteries.  This  twist 
is  rendered  very  hard  and  stiff  by  means  of  euni, 
which  may  be  removed  by  boiling  it  in  soap  and  wa- 
ter; but  the  twist  then  loses  a  part  of  its  strength. 
The  stoutest  twist  which  Mr.  Lawrence  has  us<'d,  is  a 
verysninll  thread,  conqiaied  with  lieatnres  made  of 
Inkle.  The  quantity  of  such  a  thread,  nece.«sary  for 
the  noose  and  knot  on  the  iliac  artery,  weighs  one- 
twentieth  of  a  crain  ;  or,  if  the  cum  has  been  removed, 
about  one-twenty  fifth.  But  the  fineHt  twist  kept  in 
the  silk-shops  is  wtrone  enough,  in  its  hard  state,  for 
any  surgical  puriwiw?;  and  the  noose  tiiul  knot,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Lawrence's  statement, would  not  weigh  one- 
funUtth  of  a  grain. 
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It  farther  appears  from  the  report  of  this  gentleman 
on  the  subject,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  liiese  liga- 
tures  culling  completely  through  the  vessel,  as  some 
surgeons  have  apprehended  ;  and  that,  although  he 
h.-is  not  yet  ascertained  what  becomes  of  the  pieces  of 
ligature  alier  the  wound  is  united,  he  has  never  seen 
abscess  nor  any  other  bad  symptom  occasioned  by 
ihein.  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Lawrence  wrote,  he 
had  employed  this  method  of  securing  the  arteries  in 
ten  or  eleven  amputations,  in  six  operations  on  the 
lireast,  and  in  the  removal  of  two  testicles.  The  cases 
all  did  well,  excepting  a  man  who  lost  his  thigh,  and 
who  died  of  an  aftection  of  the  lungs.— (See  Lawrence 
on  a  J^ewMethod  of  Tying  the  Arteries  in  Aneurism,  <$-c. 
in  Medico- Chir.  Travs.  vol.  Q,p.  156,  S,-c.) 

The  toregoing  method  was  tried  by  myself  in  several 
amputations,  which  I  perlbimed  in  1815  at  Brussels, 
and  ill  a  larger  number  of  cases  by  my  friend  Mr.  Col- 
lier. Our  ligatures,  however,  though  small,  were  not 
so  small  as  those  judiciously  recmiimended  by  Mr. 
Lawrence  ;  and  on  this  account,  no  accurate  inferences 
can  be  drawn  from  our  examples,  which,  however,  as 
(ar  as  I  could  learn,  were  not  unfavourable  lo  the 
practice. 

This  subject  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Guthrie  as  fol- 
lows: "Some  military  surgeons,  both  French  and 
English,  have  lately  adopted  the  practice  of  cutting  off 
both  ends  of  the  ligatures  close  lo  the  knot  on  the  ar- 
tery; uniting  the  parts,  if  possible,  over  them,  and  al- 
lowing the  knots  to  find  their  way  out  as  they  can. 
The  edges  of  the  wound  in  some  instances,  have  united 
thoroughly  in  a  few  days;  and  when  the  knots  have 
come  r)ff  the  ends  of  the  arteries,  they  have  caused 
small  abscesses  to  be  formed,  which  point  rt  the  nearest 
external  surface,  and  are  discharged  with  Jittle  uneasi-» 
ness.  I  know  that  many  cases  treated  in  this  manner, 
in  the  campaign  of  1813,  ended  successfully,  and  healed 
in  as  short  a  lime  as  the  most  favourable  ones  by  the 
usual  method ;  and  at  Montpellier,  in  June,  1814,  Mons, 
Delpech,  professorof  surgery  in  that  university,  showed 
me  at  least  twenty  cases,  in  which  he  had  practised, 
and  was  still  practising,  this  method  with  success.  [ 
have  s-een,  however,  in  two  or  three  instances,  some 
ill-looking  abscesses  formed  by  them,  and  I  suspect 
some  disagreeable  consequences  will  ensue,  if  this 
(iractice  be  cimtinued. 

"  I  crmsider  this  improvement  as  very  valuable  in  all 
cases  that  will  not  unite  by  the  first  intention.  The 
ligatures,  if  there  be  many,  form  into  ropes,  are  the 
cause  of  much  irritation,  and  are  frequently  pulled 
away  with  the  dressings :  by  cutting  them  off,  these 
evils  are  avoided,  and  the  knots  will  come  away  with 
the  discharge."— (0»  Gun-shot  Wounds  of  the  Extra- 
mitres,  p.  93,  94.) 

With  respect  to  the  abscesses  which  this  gentleman 
saw  produced  by  the  method,  it  is  properly  observed 
by  Mr.  Lawrence,  that  as  this  statement  is  not  accom- 
panied by  any  description  of  the  materials  or  size 
of  the  ligature,  nor  by  any  details  of  the  unfavourable 
cases,  we  cannot  judge  whether  the  events  alluded  to 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  method  itself,  or  to  the  way 
in  which  it  was  executed.— (See  JIfed.  Chir.  Trans  vol. 
6,  p.  171.) 

M.  Ronx  tried  the  plan  in  three  operations  on  the 
breast:  the  cases  did  well,  and  no  ill  consequences 
arose  from  the  presence  of  the  bits  of  thread  under  the 
cicatrix.— (See  Relation  d'un  Voyage  fait  d  Londres 
en  1814,  on  ParalWe  de  la  Chirvrgie  Avgloise  avec  la 
Chirurgie  Frnnr.oise,  p.  134— }36.  Paris,  1815.)  Mr. 
Fielding,  of  Hull,  admits  that  this  method  occasions 
less  irritation  in  the  first  instance,  than  the  usual  mode 
of  leaving  one  or  two  ends  of  silk  atl ached  to  the  knot, 
and  bringine  Ihem  out  of  the  wound,  pnd  that  union  by 
the  first  intention  is  thus  more  certainly  effected  ;  but 
l-e  assures  us,  that  in  a  great  variety  of  cases,  in  which 
he  has  adopted  Ihe  practice,  the  knots  of  silk  were  not 
absorbed,  and  were  ultimately  thrown  off  nuchanged, 
after  a  slow  suppuration,  attended  with  pain  and  irrita- 
lion  for  several  weeks  or  months,— (See  Edinb.  Med. 
Chir.  Trfin.«.  vol.  2.  p.  341.)  Ligatures  of  silk-worm 
L'ui,  at-cording  to  his  experience,  do  not  lead  to  the 
Mhove  inconveniences.— (See  Amputation,  Aneurism, 
and  Hemorrhage.)  ,,     m 

[The  plan  of  Mr.  Lawrence  here  reconimend«i,  m 
using  liL'alures  made  of  fine  silk  twist,  and  '■"»'"»^o« 
the  ends  as  close  to  the  knot  as  is  consistent  wiiniw 
security,  is  liable  to  many  objections,  an«J  me  youni 
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■urgeon  will  repentit  if  he  adopt  tliis  method  indiscrlml- 
naiely.  He  "ill  not  only  be  liable  lo  be  often  perplexed 
Witli  secondary  lien'oriiia^e,  but  tlio#e  "  lU-luukivg  ab- 
scesses "  io  which  Mr.Gmhrie  refers,  will  often  reiard, 
atid  may  prevent  the  union  of  the  divided  parts.  Jii- 
deed,  the  atti-nipls  made  in  this  country  have  denion- 
straied,  that  this  practice  is  less  safe  and  less  successful 
tiian  the  old  but  sure  nieihod,  of  leaving  one  end  of 
the  ligature  pendent  from  the  wound. 

Where  resolution  is  not  e.xpected  nor  desirable,  the 
practice  is  less  exceptionable;  and  in  ceriain  aniputa 
tions  or  gun-shot  wounds,  vvheie  the  escape  of  these 
knots  is  easy  from  the  exposed  condilion  of  the  stump, 
this  method  may  be  safely  adopted.  But  in  wounds 
made  by  the  surgeon  for  secuiing  arteiies  which  are 
deep-sealed,  and  where  union  by  the  first  intention  is 
often  inipoitant,  the  old  nielliod  is  greatly  lo  be  pre- 
ferred. Some  of  the  most  distinguished  surgeons  in  this 
couniry,  after  having  repeatedly  tried  Mr.  Lawrence's 

Elan,  with  iitiention  to  all  tlie  minute  particulai  ity  which 
e  so  judiciously  enjoins,  as  regards  the  size  and  mate- 
rial of  the  ligaiure,  have  laid  it  aside  aliogelher,  and 
prefer  always  to  leave  ihe  end  of  their  ligatures  hang- 
ing from  tlie  wound  or  slump.  Among  Ihese  is  Pro- 
fessor Mott,  of  New-York. 

'i'o  our  distinguished  countryman,  Professor  Physick, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  undoubtedly  due 
the  honour  of  iiaving  first  introduced  what  is  known 
as  the  animal  ligature  into  surgical  practice.  His  liga- 
tures are  made  of  chamois  leather,  and  he  and  the  late 
Dr.  Dorspy  usually  rolled  their  ligatures  on  a  slab  to 
make  them  hard  aiid  round.  'J'he  advantages  proposed 
by  Ihc  ligatures  of  Dr.  Physick  are,  that,  being  made  of 
animal  matter,  the  knot,  which  is  all  that  is  left  in  the 
wound,  will  serve  long  enough  to  obliterate  the  artery, 
and  be  speedily  removed  by  the  absoibeirts,  thus  avoid- 
ing Ihe  difficulty  arising  from  a  foreign  body  however 
minute.  These  ligatures  have  been  used  in  this  coun- 
try to  great  extent,  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  demon- 
strated their  superiority  in  his  own  operations.  Dr. 
Hartshorn  used  strips  of  paichment  for  his  ligatures. 
My  friend,  Dr.  H.  G.  Jamieson,  professor  of  surgery 
In  Washington  Medical  College,  Baltimore,  has  lor  a 
•eries  of  years  been  employing  the  animal  ligature 
in  an  extensive  surgical  practice;  a  number  of  his 
operations  I  have  witnessed.  He  lias  used  it  in  many 
amputations  of  the  limbs  and  the  mamma  :  tie  has  tied 
the  carotid,  the  iliac,  the  femoral,  the  radial,  the  pos- 
terior tibial,  the  spermatic,  and  other  arteries,  with  the 
buckskin  ligatures;  and  in  no  instance  had  secondary 
hemorrhage;  and  he  states  that  he  has  never  seen  any 
thing  of  his  ligatures,  and  of  course  his  wounds  have 
geuRrally  healed  by  the  first  intention. 

Dr.  Jamieson  gives  to  Dr.  Physick  the  honour  of  hav- 
ing first  introduced  the  animal  ligature ;  but  he  contends 
that  the  practice  of  rolling  or  drawing,  to  harden  the 
leather,  is  highly  repiehen.sible.  He  advises  to  tie  the 
artery  with  a  buckskin  ligature  very  soft,  and  a  little 
bioader  than  the  thickness  of  the  skin,  taking  care  not 
to  tie  it  too  tight.  He  states,  as  the  result  of  his  ob- 
servation and  experiments  upon  sheep,  dogs,  and  other 
animals,  that  a  capsule  will  surround  the  ligature,  if 
the  capillary  vessels  be  not  much  disturbed,  or  the  ves- 
sel will  be  surrounded  by  an  abundance  of  lymph,  and 
the  ligatme  dissolved 

The  method  of  iEtiusand  Celsns,  revived  by  Aher- 
nethy,  of  applying  two  liaatures  and  dividing  the  artery 
between  them,  Dr.  Jamieson  condemns  as  unnecessary, 
since  by  a  single  flat  buckskin  ligature  the  artery  may 
be  obliterated  wilhnut  destrovivg  its  rovfinuily.  Hence 
he  opposes  all  indissoluble  ligatures  of  whatever  ma- 
terial: he  declares  it  not  only  to  be  imnecessary,  but 
highly  hazardous,  to  cut  the  inner  coats  of  the  vessel, 
asrecoitimended  by  Jones,  &c.;  and  agrees  with  Scarpa 
as  regards  flat  ligatures;  hut  by  the  use  of  the  buckskin, 
has  no  need  like  hiin  to  remove  his  ligatures  on  the 
fourth  day. 

For  a  very  able  and  interesting  account  of  his  views, 
•which  are  of  the  highest  practical  im()ortance,  I  would 
refer  to  the  37ih  nnir.lter  of  the  Medical  Recorder,  pub- 
lished at  Philadel|>hia,  for  January,  1827.  Tliis  valua- 
ble paper  is  entitled,  "  Ofisenntions  upon  Tranmaiir 
Hfmorrhtgp,  illiistri'tpil  hy  F.tprrimruts  vpnn  Livivs 
^niiniil.'  Hy  Horatio  G.  JainirsnTiy  M.  D.,  Surgron  to 
thf  BnUlmnre  Hospital."  Tliis  essay  obtained  the  pre 
tiiitim  offered  for  the  best  paper  on  suppiessioii  of  he 
morrhage.— /Jecjsf.] 
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[The  evils  of  reserve  ligatures  are  so  generally' 
known,  that  no  chance  exists  of  their  ever  being  je  ^ 
sorted  to  again  by  any  well-educated  surgeon.    M 
Delpech,  professor  of  surgery  at  Montpellier,  has  cot 
pletely  abandoned  them,  though  (in  common  with  tli 
continental  surgeons)  once  a  great  advocate  for  thej 
use.    The  disastrous  consequences  of  these  siipeifli 
ous  ligatures,  he  has  been  taught  by  fatal  experieno 
Some  of  the  cases  he  has  recently  published  demon 
stiaie,  that  nothing  is  so  likely  as  reserve  ligatures 
cause  ulceration  of  the  artery  and  secondaiy  henior' 
rhage.    He  however  is  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  pri 
ciples  and  practice  of  Dr.  Jones,  and  strongly  insis: 
on  the  propriety  of  letting  ligatures  cut  through  thi 
inner  and  middle  coats  of  the  tied  vesselsl-r-(See  CAi, 
Cliiiigue,  t.  1.     Obs.  et  Reflexions  sur  la  Ligature  dt 
PrivcipaUs  Jirtiries  ) — Preface.] 

LINIMENTUM  ACIDl   SULPHURICI.— JL.  Ol 
oliviE,  5iss.     Acid,  suiph.  5^s.  M.     Recommended  b;^ 
Mr.  Brodie  for  the  removal  of  the  effects  of  inflamma 
lion  of  the  synovial  membrane. — (See  Joivts.) 

LINIMENTUM  AMMONITE  FORTIUS.— IJ;  Liq 
amnion.  3  j.  Olei  oliva-,  ^iij.  Misce.  Properties  stimu 
lating. 

LINIMENTUM  CALClS.— R.  Aquaj  calcis,  ol 
olivifi,  sing.  Ivilj.  Spirit,  viiiosi  rectificati,  5  i.  Misce 
A  common  application  to  burns  and  scalds. 

LINIMENTUM  CAMPIlORiE  COMPOSITUM 
R.  Camph.  ^ij.    Aq.  amnion.  |vj.    Spirit,    laven 
5xvj.    Sixteen  ounces  are  to  be  distilled  of  the  iai 
two  ingredients,  from  a  glass  retort,  and  the  cntiijihol 
then  dissolved  in  the  distilled  fluid.   For  bruises,  sjirai 
rigiditiesof  the  joints,  incipient  chilblains,  &c. 

LINIMENTUM  CAMPHORS  iE'i'HEREUM.— 
IJ;.  CamphorsE  drach.  j.  iEtherisunc.  ss.  Oleivipera- 
rum  drach.  ij.  Misce.  The  camphor  is  to  be  dissolved 
ill  the  ether,  and  the  oil  afterward  incorporated  with 
it.  'J'he  late  Mr.  Ware  sometimes  used  this  applica- 
tion in  certain  obscure  affe 'tions  of  the  eye,  in  which 
it  was  not  easy  to  determine  whether  the  imperfection 
of  the  sight  proceeded  from  an  incipient  cataract,  or  a 
defect  of  sensibility  in  the  optic  nerve.  The  outside 
and  edges  of  the  eyelids  were  rubbed  with  it  ever 
morning  and  evenins,  for  two  or  three  minutes. 

LINIMENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  COMPOSITU 
—5k.  Ung.  hydrargyri  foitioris,  adipis  suillse,  sing.  | 
Camph.  3  ij.     Spirit,  vinos,  rectif.  3  ij.    Liq.  ammo 
5J.    The  camphor  being  dissolved  in  the  spirit  ol 
wine,    add  the   liq.   ainmon.  and  the  ointment  pn 
viously  blended  with  the  liog's  lard. — {Pharm.  Sancti. 
Barthol.)    An  excellent  foririula  for  all  surgical  cases 
in  which  the  object  is  to  quicken  the  action  of  tlie  ab- 
sorbents mid  gently  stimulate  the  surfaces  of  parts.    It 
is  a  capital  applicition  for  diminishing  a  cinonic  indu- 
rated state  of  particular  tnusdes,  every  now  and  thc" 
iiiet  with  in  practice  ;  and  it  is  particularly  well  calci 
lated  for  lessening  the  stiffness  and  chronic  thickeni 
of  joints. 

LINIMENTUM  lODINiE.— 51.  Lin.  sapon.  c.  5 
Tinct.  iodiiia*,  3j.  Misce. — (?>ice  Sanson's  Research 
on  the  EfffCls  of  Iodine,  p.  451.) 

LINIMENTUM  POTASS^  SULPHURETI.-^. 
Saponis  aibi,  5iv.  Olei  amygdala;,  ^viij.  Potass© 
sulphureti,  3  vj.  Olei  Thymi,  gr.  xv.  vel.  3j.  This 
liniment,  used  twice  a  day,  will  cure  the  itch  in  five 
days,  or,  at  latest,  in  eight.  It  has  not  a  very  unplea- 
sant smell,  and  would  be  prefeiabic  to  sulphur  oint 
nient,  if  equally  efficacious.— (See  Lomlon  Medic'' 
Rppository,  vol.  3,  p.  242 ;  and  Cross's  Sketches  of  t, 
Medical  Srknol.o  of  Paris,  p.  M6.) 

LINIMENTUM   SAPONIS   COMPOSITUSI 
Sapon.  5iij.  Camph.  ;j.    Spirit,  ronsmar.  Ibj.    Di 
solve  the  soap  in  the  spirit,  and  then  add  the  camphoi 
Uses,  the  same  as  those  of  the  linirnentnm  canipli 

LINIMENTUM  SAPONIS  CUM  OPIO.— R.  Lin. 
sapon.  comp.  |  vj.    Tinct.  opii,   5 'j-  Misce.    For  dia* 
persing  indiirations  and  swellings  attended  with 
hut  no  acute  inflainmaiion. 

LINIMENTIl.MTEREBINTHINiE.— tt.  Ung. 
sina;  flav?e,  5  if-  01.  terebintIiiii!E,  q.  s.  Misce.  Till 
well-known  application  for  burns,  recommended  b 
Kentish.— (See  num.".) 

LTNIMEN'I'UM  TEREBINTfllNiE  SULPHUR 
CUM.— Ri.  Oteiolivic,  3x.  Ol.  terebinth.  3  iv.  Acid 
Hiilph.  3iij.  Misce.  Said  to  be  efficiicimis  in  clironi 
afFections  of  the  joints,  and  in  the  removal  of  the  t 
I  efFecls  of  aprains  and  biixxaav.— (Pharm.  Chirurgica 
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t.IP,  CANCEU  OF— The  lipa  are  subject  to  ulcers, 
Which  put  on  a  vf^ry  inalignaiit  aspect,  ullliougli  some 
oflht'iii  are  not  in  reality  maliiinaiil;  and  many,  m- 
laated  just  on  Mie  inside  of  these  parts,  will  be  lound  to 
deiwinl  on  the  bad  slate  of  the  conslitiiiion,  and  the 
irritation  and  disturbance  which  the  sores  are  conti- 
nually suflering  from  the  incessant  motion  of  the  parts, 
and  their  rubbuig  against  a  projecting  or  rough  tooth. 

Tlie  continual  irriiation,  arising  Iroiu  the  introduc- 
tion of  food,  the  effort  of  speaking,  and  the  constant 
flow  of  saliva  '.as  Mr.  Earle  n^marks),  are  sufficient  to 
keep  up  the  morbid  disposition,  and  to  prevent  any 
reparative  effort  of  nature  from  being  carried  into 
effect.  Afteratime,  the  neighbouring  ulands  will  of- 
ten l)ecome«nilaiged,  which  confirms  the  surgeon  in  the 
opinion  he  h:id  been  induced  to  form  of  the  nature  of 
the  affection.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  J2,  ;).272  ) 
It  is  not  an  uncoujmon  belief,  that  the  iiritaiion  of  to- 
bacco-pipes frequently  gives  rise  to  malignant  and  even 
truly  cancerous  diseasfs  of  the  lip.  The  use  of  cigars 
may  have  the  same  effect.— (See  vol.  cit.  p.  278.) 

Arsenic  is  frequently  useful  in  subduing  the  obstinacy 
and  malignity  of  certain  ulcers  and  diseases  of  the  lip 
reputed  to  be  cancerous. — {Stark,  De  Cavcero  Labii 
Jvferiuris.)  Of  this  essay,  Piefessor  Langenbeck 
speaks  in  high  terms.  The  following  formula  is  re- 
commended. "  IJ;.  Arsenici  aibi  drachtn.  dimid.  Aq. 
conini.  stillaliciae  unc.  se.\.  M.  Digerantur  vase  vitreo 
causo  in  baliieo  arenas  jusii  caloiis  ope  per  horas  se.x, 
tuni  adde  potassse  Carbonatis  pura:  drachm,  dimid.  aniea 
soliit.  in  Aq.  Cinnamon,  sinipl.  unc.  duab.  M.  Digerantur 
denuo  per  aliquot  horas  in  loco  temperaio.  Hac  solu- 
tione  bis  tervequotidie  ad  guttas  8 — 10 — ir>,  utimur." 

When  cancer  takes  place,  it  is  usually  in  the  lower, 
and  very  seldom  in  the  upper  lip.  Sir  A.  Cooper  has 
seen  but  «»ne  instance  in  the  latter  part. — {Lancet,  vol. 
3,  p.  109.) 

The  disease  sometimes  puts  on  the  appearance  of  an 
ulcerated  vvarl-like  excrescence,  occasionally  acquiring  a 
considerable  size.    Somelinies  it  is  seen  in  tlie  form  of 
a  very  destructive  ulcer,  which  consumes  the  surround- 
ing substance  of  the  lip;  and  in  oil)er  examples  the 
disease  resembles  a  hard  lump,  which  at  length  ulcer- 
ates.   'J'he  disease,  in  its  infancy,  is  often  no  more  than 
a  pimple,  whicii  gradually  becomes  malignant.    As  the 
disease  advances,   the  elands  under  the  jaw  enlarge. 
According  to  Mr.   'I'raVers's  observations,  cancer  of 
the  lower  lip  begins  in  the  cellular  tissue  between  the 
mucous  membrane  and  the  skin.    The  enlargement 
and  induration,  he  says,  reiuler  it  conspicuous  before 
the  villous  surface  of  the  lip  cracks  transversely,  and  a 
thin  fluid  oozes:  it  then  exulceratesand  scabs  by  turns, 
and  ultimately  penetrates  more  deeply,  and  throws 
out  a  funuus,    Tlie  patient  is  ueneraliy  a  healthy  male 
of  advanced  years,  and  accustomed  to  smoking.    Pus 
sometimes  escapes  when  the  fungus  is  divided ;  but  the 
base  of  the  tumour  is  hard  and  granular.    The  skin  and 
mucous  membrane,  and  the  labial  glands,  now  promi- 
nettt  and  warty,  forma  close  compact  mass.    As  the 
ulceration  proceeds,  the  induration  extends,  and  the 
salivary  glands,  and  the  lymphatic  glands  at  one  or 
both  an«les  of  the  jaw,  bi-come  enlarged  and  tender- 
( Travcrs,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  15,  p.  239.)  When- 
ever there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  disease  is  of 
an  unyielding  cancerous  nature,  and  it  does  not  soon 
give  way  to  arsenic,  iodine,  iiemlock,  or  mercttrials,  the 
Booni-r  ii  is  extirpated  the  better.    For  this  purpose 
some  .■;iirgeons  admit  the  propriety  of  using  caustic 
when  the  whole  disease  can  be  completely  destroyed 
hy  one  application.     But  as  the  action  of  caustic  is  not 
capable  of  being  regulated  with  so  much  jirecision  as 
the  extent  of  a  wound  can  he,  and  as  caustic  will  not 
allow  the  parts  to  be  united  a^ain,  the  knife  is  the  only 
justifiable  meani",  especially  as  it  also  occasions  less 
pain.    Two  incisions  are  to  be  made,  meeting  at  an  angle 
neiow  (suiiposing  it  to  be  the  lower  lip),  and  including 
the  wiiote  of  the  di-easc.    'I'he  sides  of  the  wound  are 
then  to  1)0  united  by  the  twisted  suture— (See  Harelip.) 
Wlien  tlH'  affection  is  extensive,  however,  rhe  surgeon 
is  fn  quf-ntly  nccessitaicd  to  renmve  the  whole  «»f  the 
lip,  or  loo  nineh  of  it  to  admit  of  the  above  plan  being 
followed.     'J'liis  circumstance  ha-a  generally  bren  re- 
paided  as  particularly  unfavoiintl-Ie:  ami  ii  has  bcm 
eoinnionly  belicvrd,  that  unb-ss  pome  nilcni|it  can   be 
n)iid"' lo  i-nccour  the  |  atient  bvihe  Tallncntian  pnic 
lice,  in  the  manner  men  ioned  by  Mr.  Eaile(^/^</  Chn: 
Trans,  vol.  12,  j».  276),  the  patient's  spittle  would  con- 


tmually  run  over  his  chin,  or  only  admit  of  being  kept 
irom  doing  so  by  some  artificial  contrivance.  It  was 
also  thought  that  the  delbrmiiy  would  be  very  great,  and 
that  pronunciation  and  swallowing  would  be  but  imper- 
fectly performed.  Some  observations  lately  publislied 
by  Mr.  Travers,  however,  tend  to  prove  that  these  disad- 
vantages have  been  exaggerated ;  and,  convinced  of  the 
prudence  of  a  free  removal  of  the  disease  in  its  early 
stage,  he  prefers  "  a  full  cresceni-shapcd  section  of  the 
substance  of  the  lip"  to  an  operation  resembling  that  for 
ihe  cirreof  a  harelip.  He  recommends  the  coiflmissure 
of  the  nnrnth  to  be  spared,  if  possible.  "  Tiie  coulrac- 
tn)n  during  the  healing  process  under  a  double-headed 
bandage,  passing  over  the  vertex  and  occiput,  so  as  to 
keep  a  little  moistened  lint  or  simple  ointment  on  the  cut 
surface,  shapes  and  adapts  the  lip  with  singular  neat- 
ness ;  and  what  is  more  remaikable,  the  cut  surface 
takes  a  depth  of  colour  and  a  plumpness,  and  a  defined 
border,  which  give  much  the  appearance  of  the  na- 
tural surface."  In  one  case  of  malismanl  ulcer,  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Earle,  he  removed  the  angle  of  the  mouth 
and  a  large  portion  of  each  lip,  together  with  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  cheek,  yet  succeeded  in  uniting  the 
wound,  which  object  was  facilitated  by  the  extraction 
of  five  teeth  fronr  the  lower  jaw  previously  to  the  ope- 
ration, which  were  useless  in  consequence  of  having 
no  corresponding  ones  in  the  u})per  jaw.— (JJ/ed.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  274.) 

LIPI'JTUDO.  (From  lippus,  blear-eyed.)  Blear- 
edness.  The  ciliary  glands  and  lining  of  the  eyelids 
only  secrete  in  the  sound  slate  just  a  suliiciency  of  a 
sebaceous  fluid  to  lubricate  the  parts  in  tlieir  continual 
motions.  But  it  sometimes  happens  from  disease  that 
this  sebaceous  matter  is  secreted  in  too  great  a  quan- 
tity, and  glues  the  eyelids  together  during  sleep,  so  that 
on  waking  they  cannot  be  easily  separated.  Hence 
the  margin  of  the  eyelids  becomes  red  all  round,  and 
the  sight  itself  even  weakened. 

The  best  remedies  are  the  unguentum  hydrargyri 
nitrati  smeared  at  night  on  the  edges  and  inside  of  the 
eyelid  with  a  hair  jtencil,  after  being  melted  in  a  spoon 
the  unguentum  luliffi,  applied  in  the  same  way  ;  and 
a  colly  rium,  coinposed  of  3j.  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  in 
3  viij.  of  rose  water. 

When  alterative  medicines  are  requisite,  a  grain  of 
calomel  may  be  exhibited  daily,  or  the  compound  calo- 
mel pill, containing  one  grain  of  calomel,  one  of  sulphur 
anlimonii  prBecipitatum,and  two  of  guaiacum,  put  to- 
gether with  soap. 

Persons  who  have  lippitudo  and  cataracts  together, 
bear  couching  much  belter  than  one  would  expect  from 
the  appearance  of  the  eyes;  and  Mr.  Hey  never  re- 
jected a  patient  on  tliis  accouni,  provided  such  state 
were  habitual.— (Pracf.  Obs.  p.  51.)  Scarpa,  however, 
recommends  the  lippitudo  to  be  removed  before  the 
operation  is  undertaken. 

LiaUOR  AMMON.  ACET.  (L.  P.)— This  is  given 
in  the  dose  of  half  an  ounce  in  many  surgical  cases, 
in  which  the  object  is  to  keep  up  a  gentle  perspiration. 
LIQUOR  ARSENICALIS.— R.  Arsenici  Oxydi 
pra-paiati  in  pulverem  subtilissimum  triti,  Potass® 
Subcarbonatis  ex  tartaro  singulorum  gr.  64.  Aq.  distill. 
Ibj.  coque  simul  in  vase  vitreo,  donee  arsenicnm  omne 
liquetur.  Liquori  frigefactoadjiceSpiril(ksLavandul» 
com.  3  iv.  Denique  adjice  insuper  Aq.  distil,  quan- 
tum satis  sit,  ut  mensuram  octarii  accurate  inipleat. 
For  internal  use  the  dose  is  iv.  drops  gradually  in- 
creased to  XX.  twice  a  day.  It  is  frequeiuly  given  in 
cases  of  anomalous  ulcers,  and  cancerous  afieciions  of 
the  lip.  it  is  also  used  as  an  external  application  In 
similar  cases,  and  especially  in  liospital  gangrene. — 
(See  Arsenic  and  Hospital  Ganfrrcne.) 

LiaUOR  CALCIS  (I..  P.)— Sometimes  used  as  an 
astringent  injection  or  lotion  ;  also  in  gargles  ;  it  has 
been  civen  internally  as  a  liihonlriptic. 

LiaUOR  CUPRI  SULPHATIS  CAMP^IORA- 
TUS.— ft.  Cupri  sulphatis.  Boli  Gallici  sing.  unc.  ss. 
CamphoriE  diach.  j.  Aqute  ferventis,  lib.  iv.  Boiling 
water  is  to  be  added  to  the  other  ingredients,  and  the 
liqmir  filtered  when  cold.  It  is  chielly  employed  in  a 
diluted  stale  as  a  c«)llyrium  ;  but  it  may  also  proveol" 
service  as  an  application  to  foul  ulcers. 

When  used  lor  Ihe  cure  of  the  purulent  oplitlinlmy, 
tlie  lotion  is  to  be  injecied  \i\\i\vt  the  eyelids  by  menii* 
of  a  bliiiit  syiinge;  and  if  fU'ce8sary,'lhe  npplirnilon 
may  be  repealed  "once  or  twice  every  hour.— (See  Opkr 
thalmy.) 
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LIQUOR  POTASSiE  (L.  P.)— Has  been  given  with 
the  view  of  dissolving  sioiie  iit  the  bladder. — (See  Uri- 
nary Calculi.) 

The  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty  drops,  twice  a  day, 
In  some  linseed  lea,  veal  broth,  or  table  beer.  It  liiis 
been  found  useful  in  lepra,  ps(»riasis,  and  some  other 
cutaneous  diseases. — (See  Paria'n  Fharrnacolugia,  vol. 
2,  p.  281,  e«/.  5.) 

LIQUOR  POTASS.E  SUHCARBONATIS  (L.  P.) 
— This  remedy  is  principally  deserving  of  notice  on 
account\)f  its  having  been  given  to  dissolve  calculi  in 
the  bladder,  so  as  to  remove  the  necessity  of  perform- 
ing the  dangerous  and  painful  ojieralion  of  lithotomy. 
It  may  be  exhibited  in  doses  of  20  or  40  drops,  or  of  a 
drachm,  in  a  basin  of  gruel.  Experience  does  not  seem 
to  justify  the  indultCnce  of  much  hope  with  re};ard  to 
the  complete  efficacy  of  the  medicine  in  dissolving  uri- 
nary calculi,  and  on  some  kinds  it  is  not  calculated  to 
act  at  all  even  on  chemical  principles ;  but  it  would 
appear  f.om  the  reports  of  writers,  that  it  has  often 
materially  palliated  tlie  pain  which  attends  the  presence 
of  a  stone  in  the  biaddei. — (See  Urinary  CalcvU.) 

LIQUOR  POTASS.a3  ARSENiCAT.^.— R  Potas- 
saearsenicala.',  giana  duo.  Aqua  meniha:  sativae  un 
ciasquatuor.  Spiritus  vinosi  tenuiurisunciam.  IVIisce 
etcola.  'I'wd  drachms  of  this  may  begiven  ihriceaday 
in  cases  of  cancer.  My  friend,  Mr.  liarnes,  of  Exeier, 
once  showed  me  a  lupus,  or  noli  me  tangere,which  was 
greatly  bem-fited  by  this  remedy  externally  applied.  lie 
was  using  the  lotion  with  double  the  proporiiun  of  arse- 
nic. Certain  ulcerations  abdut  the  r«ots  of  the  nails 
of  the  fingers  and  toes,  to  which  Pluuket's  caustic  is 
sometimes  apphi'd  miahi  be  much  benefited  by  this 
lotion,  which  is  ceitainly  a  neater  application. 

LIQUOR  PLIJMBI  ACETATIS— Is  used,  largely 
diluted  with  water,  as  a  connnou  ap|)licatii>n  lo  in- 
flamed parts. —  (See  Ivfiummation.)  One  lirachm  lo  a 
quart  of  water  is  quite  strong  enough  for  common 
purposses.  Mr.  Ju.-Jtamond  and  Dr.  Clieston  used  to 
apply  it,  mixed  with  an  equal  proportion  <if  a  spirit 
resembiinu  the  tinctura  ferri  muriaii,  lo  tlie  edges  of 
cancerous  sores. 

LirHONlRIPTICS.  (From  X/0of.  a  stone;  and 
S'pvn-rw,  to  break.)  Medicines  for  dissolving  stones  in 
the  bladdi^r. — (See  Urinuty  Calculi.) 

LITIIONTRIPTOR.  The  name  of  an  instrtiment 
for  reducing  calculi  in  tlie  bladder  into  small  particles 
or  a  powder,  which  is  voided  with  the  urine,  and  litho- 
tomy thus  rendered  unnecessary.  According  to  some 
accounts,  it  was  invented  by  M.  l,e  Roy  d'Ktioles,  but 
first  brouiiJit  into  much  notice  by  the  exertions  of  Dr. 
Civialeof  Paris.  It  is  not  for  me  to  enter  into  the 
dispute  concerning  the  degree  of  merit  which  may 
belong  in  this  subject  to  each  of  these  gentlemen,  or  to 
Baron  Eleurteloup,  who  has  warmly  defended  the  pri 
oritv  of  M.  Le  Roy's  claim,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
has" himself  contributed  very  much  to  the  perfection 
of  the  instrumenis  and  the  success  of  the  practice. 
The  lithontriptor  consists  of  a  straiglit  silver  catiieter 
of  considerable  diameter,  and  enclosing  another  of 
steel,  the  lower  extremity  of  which  consists  of  thiee 
branches,  calculated  to  grasp  the  stone  on  withdrawing 
the  steel  catheter  a  short  way  within  the  outer  one, 
when  they  become  api)roximated.  'I'he  cavity  of  the 
inner  catheter  is  capable  of  admitting  a  steel  rod,  to 
which  may  be  affixed,  at  the  surgeon's  oiition,  a  simple 
quadrangular  drill,  or  a  strawberry-shaped  file,  or  a 
trephine.  By  means  of  a  spring  the  latter  part  of  the  ap- 
paratus is  pressed  evenly  inwards,  and  it  is  made  to  re- 
volve with  velocity  through  the  medium  of  a  bow,  after 
the  manner  of  a  common  hand-drill  Chaussier  and 
Percy  were  reque.sted  by  the  Royal  .Academy  of  Medi- 
cine at  Paris  to  examine  the  merits  of  this  new  inven- 
tion, and  to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  subject.  "'J'his 
report  (as  a  respectable  journal  states)  speaks  in  very 
strong  terms  of  the  success  which  the  reporters  wit- 
nessed ill  repeated  trialt  by  the  inventor;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  fromthe  distinct  and  piecise  evidence 
aartuced  by  them,  that  none  of  the  means  previously 
suggested  for  the  same  purpose  can  compete  with  the 
instrument  now  proposed.  The  first  case  in  which 
the  reporters  witnessed  its  ap|)liraiiou,  was  that  of  a 
man  thirty-two  years  old,  who  had  a  mulberry  calculus 
of  considerable  size  'I'he  experiment  was  made  in 
presence  of  Chaussier,  Percy,  Larrey,  and  several 
other  surgeons  f)f  eminence.  'I'he  instrument  having 
been  introduced,  and  the  stone  caught  at  the  first 
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(  at'empt,  '  at  every  stroke  of  the  bow  those 
heard  a  crackling  sound,  which  aimounced  both 
hardne.ss  of  the  sione  and  the  rapidity  of  its  deirn 
tiou.'  'I'he  operation  was  continued  at  occasional  i) 
lervals  for  forty  miimtes,  during  which  the  pati( 
complained  rather  of  uneasiness  than  of  decided  pa  _ 
The  instrument  was  then  withdrawn,  and  the  patient 
immediately  discharged  with  his  urine  a  quantity  of 
powdery  detritus,  which  was  supposed  lo  form  a  third 
part  of  the  stone.  The  operation  was  renewed  eleven 
days  afterward,  in  presence  of  the  same  persons,  aiid 
of  Magendie  and  Serres;  and  again,  a  third  lime,  tea 
days  afterward.  The  quantity  of  powdery  matter 
theti  discharged  appeared  to  be  equivalent  to  the  size 
of  the  stone,  and  no  calculus  could  be  afterward  dis- 
covered in  the  bladder  by  the  most  careful  sounding. 
The  second  case  was  that  of  a  man  affl-cted  with  a 
calculus,  of  which  the  nucleus  was  a  kidney-bean. 
The  urethia  had  been  previously  dilated  by  the  suc- 
cessive introduction  of  sounds  of  larger  and  larger 
diameters.  The  sound  caused  in  this  instance  was 
dull  and  obscure.  The  bladder  being  irritable  and 
disposed  lo  contract,  the  operation  was  continued  for 
a  shorter  [ierif)d  than  in  the  former  case,  and  was  re- 
sumed every  third  day.  Four  operations  removed  the 
whole  of  the  stone,  the  patient  being  sounded  after  the 
fourth  by  one  of  the  most  dexterous  litholomists  in 
Paris.  The  stone  in  this  case  came  off" in  sundry  par 
tides,  and  little  fragments  loosely  agglutinated  by  a 
viscous  animal  matter.  At  the  third  operation  the 
forceps  caught  and  brought  away  the  bean,  depiived 
of  its  epidermis;  and  at  the  next,  the  crust  came  away 
with  the  remaining  fragments  of  the  strmc.  In  the 
third  case,  the  stone  was  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
and  moderately  hard.  After  three  operations,  tlie 
ciiie,  at  the  period  of  the  delivery  of  the  report,  wag 
considered  as  nearly  completed.  Nothing  unusual 
occurred  in  this  case,  except  that,  on  one  occasion,  tlie 
operator  failed  in  catching  hold  of  tlie  stone.  The 
plan  is  evidently  inadmissible  when  the  stone  is  t 
large  to  be  seized  with  the  forceps,  when  it  is  adheren 
encysted,  or  formed  on  a  nucleus  of  a  metallic  or  bon; 
nature."— (See  j^rcA.  GJn.  de  Mid.  May,  1824;  a 
Edivb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  Jan.  1825.) 

In  1K13,  a  German  surgeon,  Gruithuisen,  conceivi 
as  Desault  bad  done  long  ago  for  calculi  in  the  urethri 
(see  JAihiiiumy),  that  the  |)rinciple  of  the  commoi 
bullet-forceps  might  be  adopted  in  the  construction  ol 
an  instrument  for  taking  hold  of  slones  in  the  bladder 
and  he  accordingly  formed  an  instrument  consisting 
a  straight  cannula  of  the  diameter  of  four  lines,  am 
a  central  steel  rod  terminating  in  three  elastic  claws 
tenacula,  which  might  be  thrust  forwards  in  search  of 
the  calculus,  and  drawn  back  to  grasp  it.    Gruithui- 
sen's  merit  in  the  invention,  liowever,  extends  farther 
than  this;  for  he  first  demonstrated  the  practicable- 
ness  of  introducing  a  tube  that  was  nearly  straight 
through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder,  whereby  the 
facility  of  lithontriptic  measures  may  be  said  to  have 
betMi  first  made  manifest.    He  also  suggested  commi- 
nuting the  stone  with  an  iron  rod  introduced  througU 
the  tube. 

In  1823,  Dr.  Le  Roy  added  to  the  claws  of  Gruithui- 
sen's  instrument  a  drill  for  destroying  the  stone  when 
grasped.  But  of  late  the  apparatus  has  been  brought 
to  grtat  perfection,  partly  by  M.  Civiale  and  partly  by 
Baron  Heurteloup.  I'he  latter  remarked,  when  he  was 
in  London,  that  his  instrument  would  not  at  present 
entiiely  supersede  the  lateral  operation,  as  it  was  not 
adaptt  d  to  destroy  a  larger  stone  than  one  of  eighteen 
lines  diameter;  but  that  a  more  attentive  reuard  to  thi 
ditignosis  of  this  painful  disease  would,  in  future,  b; 
ensuring  the  discovery  of  calculi  while  small,  rend 
a  recourse  to  the  knife  perfectly  needless.  The  stei 
of  the  process  are  the  following: 

1st.  The  injecting  of  the  bladder  with  warm  wnteft 
which  is  done  by  means  of  a  catheter  furnished  with  a' 
stop  cock,  and  a  large  syringe  made  for  the  purpose. 

2d.  The  indicating  the  situation  of  the  stone;  the 
caihetet  already  introduced  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
sound  ;  its  short  curve  very  much  facilitates  the  detec- 
tion of  calculi. 

3d.  The  seizure  of  the  stone.  This  is  done  by  the 
claws  of  the  instrument. 

4ih.  The  perforation  by  Le  Roy's  drill. 

5th.  The  excavation,  effected  by  an  instrument 
shortly  to  be  described. 
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ttth.  The  crushing  and  pnlverizauon  of  the  shell, 
fected  by  an  instrument  to  be  described,  called  tlie 
iheil-breaker." 

7lh.  The  ejection  of  the  powder  by  the  contractile 
Ibrce  of  the  bladder. 

8th.  For  small  stones  and  flat  stones  the  "  shell- 
breaker"  only  is  used. 

Baron  Heurleloup  employs  an  operation  bed  or  table, 
■bout  the  lieighl  of  our  ordinary  operation  tables,  co- 
vered with  a  mattress,  which  may  be  raised  into  an 
inclined  plane,  and  supporttd  by  a  wedge  shaped  box. 
At  the  foot  of  this  bed  there  is  an  apparatus  which 
affords  a  fulcrum  to  the  instrument  after  its  introduc- 
tion into  the  bladder.  The  head  of  the  bed,  and  con- 
sequently the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  may  be  depressed 
to  any  extent  desired,  the  legs  whicli  support  it  being 
hinged  and  capable  of  folding  under.  On  this  couch 
the  man  is  placed  nearly  in  the  position  for  the  lateral 
O|»eralion.  A  strap  is  passed  round  the  shoulders  and 
tackled  to  the  sides;  the  feet  are  placed  in  slippers 
securely  fixed  at  the  foot  of  tiie  bed. 

The  Baron,  when  he  was  in  England  in  J829,  showed 
the  following  instruments  to  the  Lond(m  surgeons. 

1st.  The  catheter  of  the  usual  length,  with  a  short 
and  rather  abrupt  curve  to  serve  as  a  sound ;  the 
shortness  of  the  curve  facilitating  its  motions  ,in  the 
bladder:  it  is  furnished  with  a  stop-cock. 

2d.  The  syringe  of  silver,  capable  of  containing 
about  a  pint  of  fluid;  furnislied  with  two  rings,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  syphon,  for  the  insertion  of  two 
fingers,  rendering  it  manageable  with  one  hand  only. 

3d.  ^^  Ij' instrument  d  trois  branches,  avec  un  foret 
simple,"  designed  by  Le  Roy,  adopted  byCiviale,  con- 
sisting of  a  cannula,  three  tenacula,  and  the  drill. 
This  surtices  to  crush  stones  equal  in  diameter  to  the 
drill ;  but  to  destroy  a  larger  stone  several  perforations 
are  necessary,  which  consume  a  great  deal  of  time, 
and  some  risk  is  incurred  from  the  entanglement  of 
the  claws.  To  obviate  these  difficulties,  the  Baron  has 
devised  the  following  means: — 

4th.  '^  L'instruTnent  d  trois  bravches,  avec  le  man- 
drin  a  xnrpvle"  is  applicable  to  stones  of  from  eight  to 
ten  lines  in  diameter.  By  an  ingenious  contrivance, 
a  shoulder  (•'  la  virgvle'')  is  thrown  out  sideways 
from  the  head  of  the  drill,  and  in  iLs  revolution  exca- 
vates the  calculus.  For  stones  of  larger  diameter 
another  ccnlrivance  is  produced. 

5th.  '■'■  U instrument  d  gutitrc  /nancAcs,"  or  ^^  pince 
4  forceps. '  Here  are  (bur  claws,  forceps-shaped, 
which  may  be  moved  conjointly  or  separately,  so  as  to 
obviate  every  change  of  entanglement.  One  of  the 
claws  has  a  button  point,  and  may  be  thrust  farther 
forwards  tiian  the  rest,  and  prevent  (in  case  the  fluid 
escape)  the  bladder  from  embracing  the  instrument  too 
closely.  The  ^^  pince  a  forceps"  is  adapted  to  stones 
of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  lines  in  diameter,  and  is 
furnished  with  a  "  mandrind  virgule"  the  '■'virguley 
of  which  makes  a  larger  excavation.  In  case  the 
stone,  or  a  fragment  of  it,  should  escape  from  the 
claws  of  the  "  pincc"  the  fruitful  imagination  of  the 
Baron  has  supplied  a  remedy:  the  "  viandrin"  is 
withdrawn,  and  a  very  delicate  instrument,  consisting 
of  a  cannula,  a  steel  rod,  and  three  very  fine  elastic 
tenacula,  is  introduced,  the  substance  is  seized  and 
replaced  within  the  jaws  of  the  larger  instrument,  and 
the  process  of  its  destruction  is  resumed.  Tiie  pie- 
bensile  property  of  this  little  instrument  is  truly  .id- 
mirablc.  The  ^'■pince  d  forceps"  consists  of  nineteen 
diflerent  pieces. 

6th.  To  break  down  the  shell  thus  formed,  as  well 
as  small  and  flat  stones,  with  far.ility,  another  contri- 
vance was  necessary.  To  fulfil  this  intention,  the 
Baron  has  constructed  an  instrument  which  may  be 
termed  his  master-piece.  "  Lebrise  coque"  or  "  phell- 
breaker,"  is  very  complicate  in  its  structure,  consisting 
of  not  less  than  twenty-five  pii^ces.  Its  primaiy  es- 
sential parts  appear  to  he  two  parallel  steel  rods,  con- 
tained in  a  circular  silver  cannula  about  the  third  of 
an  inch  in  diameter:  the  extremities  of  these  rods, 
when  thrust  forwards  from  the  cannula,  expand  by 
their  own  clastic  force,  and  are  seen  to  hr  forceps- 
shaped  and  serrated  ;  the  stone  is  grasped  with  facility, 
by  a  motion  similni  to  the  lateral  motion  of  the  jaw, 
and  ground  to  powder  in  a  few  minutes.  The  ma- 
chinery by  which  this  is  effected  is  concealed  from 
view.  The  facility  of  u.'-ing  th<;  "  A;t.««  coque"  1b, 
bowevsr,  very  evident;  after  its  introduction,  the  in- 
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strnment  is  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  efllect  desired 
is  produced  by  a  movement  of  the  handle  from  side  to 
side  by  the  rijiht  hand. 

'i'he  Baron  showed  in  London  the  effects  of  these 
diffeient  instrumentson  aiiihcial  calculi.  On  lhe24tit 
ol  July,  1829,  he  opeiated  on  a  patient ^iixty-li)ur years 
old,  at  Uie  house  o(  Mr.  White:  the  stone  was  about 
fourteen  lines  in  diameter,  and  the  operation  was  con- 
cluded in  fourteen  minutes.— (.See  Lancet,  1K28-29, 
p.  5(38,  £,-c.)  h  nmst  not  be  suppose  d  that  the  liilion- 
iriptor  gives  no  pain  ;  l.ir  in  several  instances  this  haa 
been  so  severe  as  to  make  the  patient  refuse  to  submit 
to  the  experiment  again;  and  1  have  heard  it  calcu- 
lated that  six  repetitions  of  the  application  sometimes 
cause  as  much  suflieiing  as  litliotoniy.  But  on  this 
estimate  the  difference  is  much  against  the  latter; 
while  the  former  does  not  endanger  life,  as  lithotomy 
always  does,  and  this  even  with  the  most  skiltui  ope- 
rators, 'i'he  liihoniiipior,  as  the  foregoing  account 
proves,  will  effect  the  removal  of  much  larger  calculi 
than  can  be  di  awn  out  with  the  urethral  forcejjs  made 
by  Mr.  Weiss  (see  Lithotovnj),  and,  in  this  respect,  is 
superior  to  the  latter  instrument,  and  a  truly  gieat  im- 
provement. But  for  other  cases,  in  w  hich  the  calculi 
are  numerous,  and  nut  too  large  to  be  drawn  out  in  an 
unbroken  state  through  the  urethra,  the  urethral  for- 
ceps may  merit  the  preference. 

LITHOTOMY.  (From  Xj'Ooj,  a  stone,  and  rf/iv«,  to 
cut.)  'I'he  operation  of  culling  into  the  bladder,  in 
order  to  extract  a  stone. 

It  has  been  correctly  remarked,  that  no  single  ope- 
ration of  surgery  has  attracted  so  much  notice,  or  had 
so  much  written  upon  it,  as  lithotomy.  A  full  and 
minute  account  of  the  sentiments  of  every  writer  who 
has  treated  of  it,  and  a  detail  of  the  infinite  variety  of 
particular  modes  of  making  an  opening  into  the  bladder, 
would  occupy  as  many  pages  as  are  allotted  to  the 
whole  of  this  Dictionary.  It  must  be  my  endeavour, 
therefore,  rather  to  describe  what  is  most  interesting 
and  important,  than  pretend  to  offer  an  article  which 
is  to  comprehend  every  thing. 

Throughout  the  following  columns,  I  suppose  the 
reader  to  be  alieady  well  inlormed  of  all  that  relates  to 
the  anatomy  of  the  bladder  and  adjacent  parts,  and 
that  of  the  perineum.  Without  correct  knowledge  of 
this  kind,  a  man  must  be  piesumptuous  indeed  to  set 
himself  up  for  a  good  lithotomist;  and  if  he  were  to 
distinguish  himself' at  all,  it  would  only  be  by  the  mur- 
ders which  he  committed,  while  his  successful  feats,  if 
he  achieved  any,  could  redound  little  to  his  honour, 
since  ejery  young  student  would  soon  find  out  that 
they  vMc  not  the  effect  of  science  but  of  mechanical 
habit  and  imitation.  I  would  particularly  recommend 
every  one  who  wishes  to  understand  well  the  anatomy 
of  the  pelvic  viscera  and  porineunt,  with  a  view  to 
lithotomy,  in  the  first  place  to  dissect  those  paits  him- 
self, and  then  avail  himself  of  the  valuable  instructions 
to  be  derived  on  the  subject  from  Winslow's  Jlnatcviy; 
Le  Draii's  Parullile  de  la  faille;  J.e  Cut's  Deuxiime 
Recueil,  plavrkcs  5  etQ;  Haller's  Inst.  Med.  of  Boer- 
haave,  and  F.lem.  Physiol.  I.  5 ;  Morgugni,  .Bdoersar 
Anat.  3,  p.  82.  97;  Camper's  plates ;  Lizars's  plates; 
.John  Bell's  Principles  of  Surgery;  Deschamps's 
Traiti  Historique,S,-c.  de  i  Operation  de  la  Taille,  t.l, 
p.l,S,-c.;  and  liaiigenbeck's  description  of  the  parts, 
and  the  matchless  plate  which  he  has  given  of  them  in 
his  valuable  work  on  lithotomy,  cited  at  the  end  of 
this  article. 

A  lew  subjects  closely  connected  with  tlie  present 
will  be  found  in  other  parts  of  this  Dictionary.  For 
instance,  the  nature  of  stones  in  the  bladder  will  be 
considered  under  the  head  of  Urinary  Calculi,  where 
also  will  be  seen  some  observations  on  lilhontriptics. 
The  manner  of  searching  for  the  stone,  or  as  it  is  now 
more  commonly  expressed  of  sounding,  will  be  ex 
plained  in  the  article  Sounding. 

Here  I  shall  principally  confine  myself  to  the  symp- 
toms <tf  the  disease,  and  thechief  methods  of  executing 
the  much  diversified  operation  of  lithotomy. 

SYMPTOMS   OF  THE    STONE. 

The  symptoms  of  a  stone  in  the  l)Iaddcr  are,  a  sort 
of  itching  along  the  penis,  particularly  at  the  exiremUy 
f»f  the  glans;  and  hence  the  pmietil  often  acquires  the 
habit  of  pulling  (he  prepuce,  which  becomes  very  miicn 
elongated;  frequent  propensiiies  to  make  water,  niia 
go  lu  stool;  great  pain  in  voiding  the  urine,  and  aim- 
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cully  of  retaining  it,  and  often  of  keeping  the  feces 
from  bfiing  discliargt.d  at  the  same  time:  liie  stream  of 
urine  is  liable  to  slop  t-nddenly,  while  flowing  in  a  lull 
current,  aitliougli  the  bladder  is  not  empty,  si>  tliat  the 
fluid  is  exi)t:llrd  by  tits  as  it  were;  the  pain  is  greatest 
towards  the  end  ol  and  just  alter  tiie  evacuation ; 
there  is  a  dull  pain  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  to- 
gether with  a  sense  of  weight  or  pressure  at  the  h>wer 
part  of  the  pelvis:  and  a  large  quantity  of  mucus  is 
mixed  witJi  the  urine;  and  sometimes  the  latter  is 
tinged  with  blood,  especially  after  exercise. — {Sharp, 
Earle,  Sabat/er.) 

Frequently  (says  Desciiamps)  a  patient  will  have  a 
stone  in  his  bladder  a  long  while  without  the  occur- 
rence being  indicated  by  the  symptoms. — (See  Case  in 
HutPskip  on  Complaints  affecting  the  Secretion  and 
Excretion  of  the  Urine,  p.  125.)  Most  commonly, 
liowever,  the  presence  of  the  stone  is  announced  by 
pain  in  the  kidneys,  more  especially  in  adults  and  old 
persons  ;  children  scarcely  ever  sutfering  in  this  way, 
because  in  them  the  stone  is  hardly  detained  in  the 
kidneys  and  ureters  at  nil,  but  descends  immediately 
into  llie  bladder. 

It  seldom  happens  that  calculous  patients  void  blood 
with  their  urine  before  the  symptoms  usually  caused 
by  the  stone  have  taken  place.  It  is  not  till  after  the 
foreign  body  has  descended  into  the  bladder,  acquired 
some  size,  and  presented  itself  at  the  orifice  of  that 
viscus,  that  pain  is  occasioned,  particularly  when  the 
surface  of  the  stone  is  unequal.  Tlie  patient  then 
experiences  frequent  inclination  to  make  water,  at- 
tended with  pain.  'J'he  jolting  of  a  carriage,  riding  on 
liorsebajk,  and  much  walking,  render  the  pain  more 
acute.  'J"he  urine  appears  bloody,  and  ils  course  is 
frequently  interrupted,  and  sabulous  mtilter  and  par- 
ticles of  stone  are  sometimes  discharged  with  it.  The 
wantt(»  make  water  becomes  more  liequent  and  more 
insupportable.  The  bladder  is  irritated  and  inflames, 
its  pai  ietes  become  thickened  and  indurated,  and  its 
diameter  is  lessened.  A  viscid,  more  or  less,  tenacious 
matter  is  ob?erved  in  greater  or  less  quantity  in  the 
urine,  and  is  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
The  urine  becomes  black  and  putrid,  and  exhales  an 
intolerable  alkalescent  smell,  which  is  perceived  at  the 
very  mimtenl  of  llie  evacuation,  and  is  much  stronger 
a  little  while  afterward.  'J'he  patient  can  no  longer 
use  any  exercise  without  all  his  complaints  being  re- 
doubled. Whenever  he  takes  much  exercise  the  urine 
becomes  bloody ;  the  pain  about  the  hy|)ochondria, 
which  was  dull  in  the  beginning,  grows  more  and  more 
acute;  the  ureters  and  kidneys  participate  ijk^he  irri- 
tation with  the  bladder;  they  inflame  and  s^purate, 
and  very  soon  the  nrine  brings  away  with  it  purulent 
matter.  The  fever  increases,  and  changes  into  one  of 
a  slow  type;  the  patient  loses  his  sleep  and  appetite, 
becomes  emaciated  and  exhausted  ;  and  death  at  length 
puts  a  period  to  his  misery. — (See  Traits  Historitjue 
ct  Diigmatique  de  V  Operation  de  la  Taille,  par  J.  F. 
L..  Descknwps,  t.  1,  ;».  163.     Paris,  1790.) 

It  is  acktn)wledged  by  the  most  experienced  surgeons, 
that  the  symptoms  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder  are  ex- 
ceedingly equivocal,  and  may  be  pioduced  by  several 
other  disoiders.  "Pain  in  making  water,  and  not 
being  able  to  discharge  the  nrine  without  the  feces, 
are  common  consequences  of  irritation  of  parts  about 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  from  a  diseased  prostate 
gland,  and  other  causes.  The  urine  .stopping  in  a  full 
stream  is  frequently  caused  by  a  stone  altering  its  situ- 
ation BO  as  to  r)bsiruct  the  passage;  but  the  same  thing 
may  happen  from  a  tumour  or  fungus  in  the  bladder. 
I  have  seen  an  instance  of  this,  where  a  tumour, 
hanging  by  a  small  iwdicle,  would  sometimes  cause 
obstruction,  and  by  altering  the  posture  would  retire 
and  sive  a  fiee  passage,  'i'he  dull  pain  at  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  and  the  sensation  of  pressme  on  the  rec- 
tum, are  frequently  owing  to  the  weight  of  the  stone, 
fcc. ;  but  these  may  proceed  from  a  diseased  enlarge- 
ment of  the  prostate  gland.  Children  generally,  and 
growr  persons  freqiieiiily,  are  subject  to  a  prolapsus 
ani,  fr.tin  the  irritation  of  a  st(-ne  in  the  bladder;  but 
it  will  likewise  be  produced  by  any  irritation  in  those 
parts." — {Enrle.)  Tlie  rest  of  the  symptoms  are 
equally  fallaciotis;  a  schirious  enlargement  of  the  os 
tincaj  and  disease  of  the  kidneys  may  occasion  a  co- 
pious quantity  of  mucus  in  the  urine,  with  pain,  irri- 
tation, &.c.  '=  The  least  fallible  sign  (says  Sir  James 
£arle)  which  I  have  remarked,  is  the  patient  making 


(he  first  portion  of  urine  with  ease,  and  nomptainii 
of  great  pain  coining  on  when  the  last  drops  are 
pelled.    This  may  readily  be  accounted  f<tr,  from 
bladder  being  at  hist  deiended  fiom  contact  with  tb« 
stone  by  the  urine,  and  at  last  being  pressed  naked 
against  it.    But  to  put  the  matter  out  of  all  doubt,  and 
actually  to  prove  tiie  exisienceof  a  stone  in  the  bladder, 
we  must  hiive  recourse  to  the  operation  of  sounding." 

A  stone  in  the  ureter  or  kidneys,  or  an  indaimnailon 
in  the  bladder  from  any  other  cause,  will  sometimes 
produce  the  same  efiects :  but  if  the  patient  cannot 
urinate,  except  in  a  certain  posture,  it  is  almost  a  sure 
sign  that  the  orihce  of  the  bladder  is  obstructed  by  a 
stone.  If  he  finds  ease  by  pressing  against  llie  reri- 
naum  with  his  fingers,  or  sitting  with  that  part  ui  on  a 
hard  body,  there  is  little  doubt  the  ease  is  procn.td  by 
taking  olf  the  weight  of  the  stone;  or,  lastly,  if,  with 
the  other  symptoms,  he  thinks  he  can  feel  it  roll  in  his 
bladder,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  be  mistaken  ;  however, 
the  only  sure  judgment  is  to  be  formed  from  searchini 

An  enlarged  prostate  gland  is  attended  with  sym 
tonis  resembling  those  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder';  but 
with  this  difference,  lliat  ihe  motion  of  a  coach,  or 
horse,  does  not  increase  the  grievances  when  the  pros- 
tate is  affected,  while  it  does  so  in  an  intolerable  degree 
in  cases  of  stone,  it  also  generally  liappens,  thai  tlie 
fits  of  the  stone  come  on  at  intervals:  whereas  ihe 
pain  from  a  diseased  piostatc  is  neither  so  unequal 
nor  so  acute. — (Sharp  in  Critical  Inquiry,  p.  165,  edit.  4.) 

Though  from  a  consideration  of  all  the  circuin* 
stances  above  related,  the  surgeon  may  form  a  probable 
opinion  of  there  being  a  stone  in  the  bladder,  yet  lie 
must  never  presume  to  deliver  a.  positive  one,  nor  ever 
be  so  rash  as  to  undertake  lithotomy,  without  having 
greater  reason  for  being  certain  that  there  is  a  stone  to 
be  extracted.  Indeed,  all  prudent  surgeons,  for  centu 
rics  past,  have  laid  it  down  as  an  invariable  maxim, 
never  to  deliver  a  decisive  judgment,  nor  undertake 
lithotomy,  without  having  previously  introduced  a  me- 
tallic instrument,  called  a  sound,  into  the  bladder,  and 
plainly  felt  the  stone. 

[There  are  frequently  cases  in  which  the  symptoms 
of  stone  in  the  bladder  are  all  present,  and  jet,  on  ex- 
amination with  the  sound,  the  surgeon  will  not  be  able 
to  feel  it  distinctly,  so  as  to  salisly  himself  or  others. 
But  as  the  operation  should  never  be  attempted  until 
the  stone  is  plainly  felt,  when  any  difficulty  exists  in 
ascertaining  tfie  presence  of  the  calculus,  let  the  ps- 
lienl  be  placed  nearly  on  his  head  so  as  to  render  tlM 
fundus  of  the  bladder  the  lowest  part,  and  thus  bring 
the  foreign  body  into  contact  with  the  point  of  the 
sound.  This  method  was  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Physick, 
and  he  has  thus  detected  the  existence  of  calcul' ' 
where  other  surgeons  had  sounded  repeatedly  witlioi 
success. — Reese.] 

I  know  of  at  least  seven  cases,  and  at  two  of  them 
I  was  piesent,  where  the  patients  were  subjected  to  all 
the  torture  and  perils  of  this  operation,  without  there 
being  any  calculi  in  their  bladders.  'J'lie  maxim,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  too  strictly  enforced,  Ihat  the  operation 
ought  never  to  be  attempted,  unless  the  stone  can  be 
distinctly  felt  with  the  sound  or  staff'.  In  one  of  Ihe 
examples,  of  which  I  was  a  spectator,  not  only  the 
symptoms,  but  the  feel  which  the  sound  itself  commu- 
nicated when  in  the  bladder,  made  the  surgeons  ima- 
gine that  there  was  a  calculus,  or  some  extraneous 
l>ody  in  lliis  organ.  Most  of  the  above  cases,  I  under- 
statid,  recovered,  which  may  he  considered  fortunate; 
because  when  the  stone  cannot  be  found,  the  disap- 
pointed operator  is  apt  to  persistin  roughly  introducing 
hisfinger.<,  and  a  variety  of  instruments,  so  long,  in  the 
hope  of  catching  what  cannot  be  got  hold  of,  that  in- 
flammation of  the  bladder  and  iferitoneum  is  more 
likely  to  follow,  than  when  a  .stone  is  actually  preseni 
soon  taken  out,  and  the  patient  kept  only  a  short  tii 
upon  Ihe  operating  table. 

In  a  valuable  practical  work  is  recorded  an  instance, 
in  which  what  is  called  a  horny  cartilaginous  slate  of 
the  bl.'dder  made  the  sound  communicate  a  sensation 
like  that  arising  from  the  instrument  actually  touching 
a  stone,  and  the  surgeon  attempted  lithotomy.  This 
patient  unfortunately  died  in  twenty-four  fiours. — (See 
DesauWs  Parisian  Chir.  .lovrnal,  vol.  ii,  p.  125.) 

However,  were  the  symptoms  most  unequivocal, 
there  is  one  circumstance  which  would  alivays  render 
it  satisfactory  to  touch  the  stone  with  an  instrument, 
just  before  the  operation,  I  mean  the  poesibiliiy  of  a 
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eU)ne  being  actually  in  the  bladder  to-day,  and  not  to- 
mariow.  tiliines  uie  t)tcasioiially  lorctd,  by  ilic  vio- 
i  kill  conn  aciiuiis  ol  the  bladder,  during  tit^  of  llic  coin 
plaiiii,  beiweeii  the  fasciculi  of  the  muscular  coat  of 
this  vibcus,  logt'lhcr  wiili  a  poriion  of  the  menibianous 
lining  ol  the  part,  so  as  to  bi-conie  witat  is  teruitd  en- 
cysleil.  Or,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  cysi  is 
Boinetinits  produced  fiist,  and  the  calculus  is  lormed  in 
it,  us  a  kind  ol  ellect  of  the  exisience  of  the  stparaie 
pouch.  The  opening  into  llie  cyst  is  frequently  very 
narrow,  so  that  the  stone  is  much  bijiger  than  sucli 
orifice,  in  const-queme  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
hold  of  tlie  exiianeous  body  with  the  Ibrceps,  and  the 
operation  would  necosai  ily  become  tVuiliess. — {Sharp's 
Critkul  Jiiquiri/yjj.^Mi,  edU.  4.) 

in  th«  article  Urhiury  Calculi,  1  have  noticed  the 
probability  of  this  having  occurred  in  some  of  the  in- 
siaiices  in  which  JVlis.  tsievens's  medicine  was  slip- 
ped to  have  acinally  dissolved  the  stone  in  the 
adder:  for  an  encysied  stone  is  not  likely  to  be  hit 
with  the  sound,  nor  to  cause  any  inconvenience,  com- 
pared with  what  a  calculus,  rollin<|  about  in  the  bladder, 
usually  occasions. 

li  is  remarkid  hy  Descliamps,  that  when  the  stone  is 
lodged  in  an  exc d\  altd  corner  of  the  bladder,  in  a  par- 
ticular cyst,  or  depies^^ion;  wlien  it  projects  but  very 
liitle;  when  it  cannot^hilt  its  situation  in  ihe  bladder, 
so  as  to  fall  against  the  tnitice  of  this  viscus  ;  and  when 
it  is  also  sn^ooih,  polished,  and  liuht ;  the  patient  may 
have  it  a  long  while,  without  experiencing  any  abid- 
ing syinpioins.  He  may  even  live  to  an  advanced  age, 
if  not  wiiiiout  some  degree  of  suffering,  at  all  events, 
with  such  pain  as  is  veiy  t-upportable.  Daily  experi- 
ence pioves,  tliat  persons  may  live  a  cons-iderable  time, 
with  one,  iwo,  or  even  three  stones  in  the  bladder,  and 
during  the  wlio>c  of  tiieir  lives  have  not  the  least  sus- 
picion of  the  existence  of  these  foreign  bodies. 

According  to  Deschamps,  this  must  have  been  the 
case  of  ftl.  Portalieu,  a  tailor.  This  individual,  eighty 
years  old,  was  frequently  attacked  with  a  retention  of 
urine  from  paralysi,*,  and  Deschamps  introduced  a 
eoiind  several  limes,  and  distinctly  felt  a  stone  in  ihe 
bladder.  The  patient,  however,  never  had  any  symp- 
tom of  the  disorder,  nor  even  at  the  end  of  two  years 
from  the  time  when  Deschamps  was  first  cons-ulted. 
Very  huge  and  exceedingly  rough  stones  have  also 
been  found  in  ilie  dead  bodies  of  persons,  who  had 
never  ccunplained  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
'J'hiis,  at  the  Anatomical  Theatre  of  La  Charity,  Riche- 
rand  found  an  enormous  mulberry  stone  in  the  bladder 
of  a  person,  who  died  altogether  of  another  disease, 
and  never  had  any  symptom  that  led  to  the  suspicion 
of  Ihe  i-tone. — {J^nsuuraphie  Chir.  t.  3,;?.  530,  edit.  4.) 
But  ca.=!es  of  this  kind  must  be  lare,  because  it  is  well 
known  that  the  pain  which  a  stone  produces  is  less  in 
a  ratio  to  its  size  than  to  its  shape  and  situation.  A 
small  stone,  owing  to  its  situation,  may  be  more  painful 
than  an  enormous  calculus,  which  fills  the  bladder,  as 
is  proved  by  the  following  case  by  Deschamps. 

Pochet,  a  watchmaker,  until  the  age  of  forty-five, 
had  never  had  any  infirmiiy,  except  that  of  not  being 
able  lo  retain  his  water  a  h)ng  while.  One  day,  while 
he  was  carrying  a  very  heavy  clock,  he  made  some  ex- 
ertions, which,  probably,  by  changing  the  situation  of 
the  caU'ulns,  caused  at  the  instant  an  acute  pain  in  the 
hypn<;astrit  ret'ion.  Symptoms  of  the  stone  soon  came 
on  ;  the  pain  became  intolerable,  and  the  patient  wetit 
Jnio  the  H6piial  de  la  Cliaiil^.  He  was  sounded  ;  the 
rnonc  was  fell,  and  judged  to  be  of  considerable  size. 
The  incision  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  not  sufficing 
for  its  extraction,  the  patient  was  put  to  bed  again. 
The  nf  xf  nnnnine,  he  was  operated  upon  above  the 
pubeH  by  Fiire  Cfiinc,  who  extracted  an  oval  calcnlu.s 
that  weighed  twenty-four  ounces.  The  patient  died 
fonr-and  twenty  hours  after  this  second  operation. 
Th>  case  proves  then  that  very  large  stones  may  lie  in 
the  bladder  without  occasioning  any  serious  com- 
plaint?, since  the  preceding  patient  apparently  had  had 
Huch  a  calrntns  ?i  Unig  lime,  without  suffering  inconve- 
nience from  ir,  and  it  seeniB  likely  that  lie  might  have 
continued  well  still  longer,  had  it  not  been  for  theacci- 
denial  efrortwiiirh  firstextiied  Ihe  symptoms.— (YVaife 
Jlitilorit/w,  i^-c.  de  la  Taillf,  t.  1,  p.  ]iJ6,  1(57.) 

A  priest,  in  whom  Moiand  had  asrortained  the  pre- 
«encf  of  a  stone  by  Sfuinding,  could  not  he  persuaded 
that  his  rasK  was  of  this  nature.  However,  he  he 
questhed  hia  body  at  his  decease  to  the  mrge.ov.9,  and 


the  examination  of  the  bladder  fully  justified  Moiand'a 
prognosis.  'I'he  ceh  lirated  D'Alembert  also  died  with 
a  st(me  in  his  b. adder,  having  always  refused  to  be 
sounded.— (/i7c/u7-uw</.  Op.  cit.  t.  3,  p.  538.) 

A  question  may  here  suggest  itself:  ought  lithotomy 
to  be  piaciised  where  calculi  are  under  a  certain  sizel 
Ceriainly  not,  because  they  frequently  admit  of  being 
extracted  through  the  urethra,  or  discharged  with  the 
urine,  without  any  operation  ai  all,  even  from  the  male 
subject;  and  how  much  more  likely  this  is  to  happen 
III  females,  must  be  plain  vo  every  body  who  recollects 
the  direct  course,  the  shortness,  ample  size,  and  dilata- 
bdiiy  of  the  meaius  uiinaiius.    On  ihis  subject,  various 
lacis,  and,  in  |  articular,  the  dilator  used  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper,  will  beadveited  to  in  con.'^idering  lithotomy 
in  women.      Sometimes,    also,  when  a   calculus   is 
too  large  to  pass  comiilelely  ilnough   the  male  ure- 
thra, ii  lodges  in  this  passat'e,  where  it  niay  be  more 
salely  cut  upon  and  removed,  than  ftom  tlie  bladder ; 
and  sometimes  it  is  actually  discharged  by  an  ulcer- 
alive  process.    Tbiis  Dr.  R  A.  Langenbeck  has  pub- 
lished an  example,  in  which  a  sUirie  made  its  wav  out  by 
ulceration,  and  was  discharged   immediately' behind 
tlie  testes.- (See  J.  C.  Langevbeck's   Bibl.  fur  die 
Chir.  Cait.  1809.)     And  G.  Coopmans  has  recorded  an 
almost  incredible  case,  in  which  a  calculus,  weighing 
live  ounces  one  drachm  and  a  half,  was  discharged  on 
the  left  side  of  the  urethra  of  an  elderly  man,  a  little 
below  the  glans  penis.    In  fact,  without  some  farther 
explanation,  this  case  would  be  pronounced  impossible ; 
but  it  should  be  recollected,  that  after  a  small  calculus 
has  made  its  way  out  of  the  urethra  by  ulceration,  if 
the  urine  have  still  access  to  it,  it  will  continue  to  in- 
crease in  size  id  its  new  situation  ;  and  this  is  what 
happened  in  the  present  example;  for  the  extraneous 
body,  when  first  fell  externally,  was  not  larger  than  a 
pea.      'J'he  calculus  is  now   preserved    in  Camper's 
museum.— (JVeu7oZ«^/a,8j;o.  Fraveqaerce,  1'95.)     1  am 
not  meaning,  however,  to  recommend  surgeons  to  let 
the  patient  encounter  all  the  sufterings  which  must 
inevitably  attend  leaving  the  business  to  be  completed 
by  ulceration  ;  because,  as  soon  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  is  known,  an  incision  should  be  made  into  the 
swelling,  and  the  foreign  body  taken  out.     In  many 
cases,  also,  small  calculi  may  be  voided  by  dilating  th« 
male  urethra  with  elastic  gum  catheters  of  very  large 
diameter,  and  then  desiring  the  patient  to  expel  his 
urine,  with   considerable  force,  a  plan  which  Baron 
Lariey  has  found  repeatedly  answer.    The  idea  of 
withdrawing    calculi   from   the  bladder  through  the 
urethra  by  suction    and   dilatation  of  the  passage, 
seems  to  have  been  entertained  by  several  practitioners 
of  former  days,  especially  Alpiiiup,   Muys,  Verduc, 
Mayerne,  and  Le  Dran. — (See  Dr.  Kerrison's Paper  in 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  l'2,p.  315.)    Default  even  tried 
experiments  with  a  kind  of  forceps,  which  admitted 
of  being  protruded,  and  of  opening  and  shutting  at  the 
extremity  of  a  cannula,  which  was  introduced  into  the 
bladder;  but  no  instance  of  his  success  on  the  human 
subject  is  recorded. — (See  Journ.  de  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  375, 
Paris,  1791.)     The  honour  of  bringing  the  plan  to  per- 
fection was  reserved  for  Sir  Asiley  Cooper;  "The  in- 
strument (says  he)  which  I  first  had  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  these  stones  fiom  Mr.  Bnller,  were 
merely  common  forceps,  made  of  the  size  of  a  sound, 
and  similarly  curved;  but  Mr.  Weiss,  surgeons' instru- 
ment maker  in  the  Si  rand,  showed  me  a  pair  of  bullet 
forceps,  which,  he  thought,  would  with  a  little  .altera- 
tion better  answer  the  purpo-^e  I  had  in  view.    He 
removed  two  of  the  blades  of  these  forceps  (for  there 
were  four),  and  gave  them  the  form  of  the  forceps 
which  I  had  had  constructed:  the  blades  of  this  instru- 
ment could  he  opened  while  in  the  bladder,  by  means 
of  a  stilette,  so  as  to  grasp  and  confine  the  stone,  and 
they  appeared  so  well  constructed  for  the  purpose  as 
to  induce  me  to  make  a  trial  of  them,  on  the  23d  of 
November,  1820 ;  and  the  manner  in  whii  h  they  were 
used  was  as  follows:  Mr.BuIler  was  placed  across  his 
bed,  with  his  feet  resting  on  the  floor,  and  a  silver 
catheter  was  then  introduced,  and  the  bladder  emptied 
of  urine.    I  then  passed  the  forceps  iiilo  the  bladder, 
and  was  so  forinnate  in  my  first  operation  as  to  extract 
eight  calculi.    The  instrument  gave  but  liitlc  pain  on 

its  introduction  but  wiien  opened  to  its  pre '  ce«l  ex 
tent,  and  Ihe  stones  admitted  between  its  bhides,  iheU 

removal  was  painful,  morecspecially  nt  ilie  plain  P«'«"», 

which  ajipcars  to  be  the  portion  of  the  urethra  whlcli 
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makes  the  greatest  resistance  to  the  removal  of  the 
etones.  A  dose  of  opium  was  given  alter  eacl>  «»|iera- 
tion." — (Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11,  p.  358.)  Sir  A. 
Cooper  thus  removed  from  the  above  patient  84  calculi 
at  different  times.  From  one  patit;nl,  Mr.  Brodie  also 
extracted  in  the  same  manner  about  sixty  calculi,  ol 
various  siies ;  but  the  largest  measured  half  an  inch 
m  one  diameter,  and  five-eighths  in  the  other.— (0/>. 
cit.  vol.  12,  p.  383.)  In  one  case,  Sir  A.  Cooper  took 
out  with  the  urethral  forceps  a  calculus  that  weighed 
fifty-four  grains,  after  having  gradually  dilated  the 
urethra  with  bougies.— (K</Z.  ciX  p.  387.)  Other  con- 
vincing examples  of  the  practicableness  and  success 
of  the  practice  are  also  related  by  the  same  distin- 
guished surgeon.  According  to  his  valuable  observa- 
tions, when  a  great  number  of  calculi  are  found  in  the 
bladder,  they  are  generally  attended  with  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  prostate  gland,  and  are  lodged  in  a  sacculus 
formed  directly  behind  \i.—(Vol.  IJ,  p.  357.) 

To  me  the  establishment  of  the  preceding  practice 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  the  invention  of  the  lillion- 
tfiptor,  seenj  two  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  mo- 
dern surgery;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  names 
of  all  concerned  m  bringing  them  about,  will  receive 
from  the  latest  posterity  the  honour  which  cannot  fail 
to  attach  itself  to  improvements,  by  which  the  necessity 
for  a  severe  and  highly  dangerous  operation  is  rendeied 
considerably  less  frequent.  Even  when  the  stone 
cannot  be  drawn  completely  out  of  the  urethra  by  the 
forceps,  but  only  into  it,  the  advantage  is  great,  be- 
cause it  may  then  be  easily  cut  down  to  and  extracted 
without  any  wound  or  injury  of  the  bladder. — (See 
Med.  Chir.  Travs.  vol.  11.)  And  in  cases  where  a 
calculus  is  larger  than  can  be  e.\tracted  by  the  urethral 
forceps,  but  not  too  large  to  be  seized  and  pulverized 
by  the  lithrontriptor  (see  this  word),  I  am  disposed  to 
believe  that,  except  when  the  stone  is  above  a  certain 
size,  the  severe  and  perilous  operation  of  lithotomy 
should  not  be  undertaken  witliout  first  trying  what  re- 
lief can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  latter  ingenious 
instrument. 

I  shall  next  describe  the  various  methods  of  cutting 
for  the  stone,  beginning  with  the  most  ancient,  called 
the  apparatus  minor,  and  ending  with  the  modern  pro- 
posal of  employing  a  knife  in  pteference  to  a  gorget. 

or  THi:    APPARATITS     MINOR    CUTTING    ON  THK    ORIPK, 
OR    CELSUS'S    METHOD. 

The  most  ancient  kind  of  lithotomy  was  that  prac- 
tlfed  upwards  of  two  thousand  years  ago  by  Ammo- 
niUB,  at  Alexandria,  in  the  time  «)f  Herophilus  and 
Erasistratus,  and  by  Meges  at  Rome,  during  the  reign 
of  Augustus;  and  being  described  by  Celsus,  is  named 
JJthotomia  Celsiani.  As  the  stone,  fixed  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  fingers  in  the  anus,  was  cut  directly  upon, 
jt  has  been  called  cutting  on  the.  gripe,  a  knife  and  a 
hook  being  the  only  instruments  used.  The  appella- 
tion of  the  less  apparatus  was  given  to  it  by  Mari- 
anus  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  a  method  which  he 
described,  called  the  apparatus  major,  from  the  many 
instruments  employed. 

The  operation  was  done  in  the  following  way.  The 
TCCtum  was  emptied  by  a  glysier,  a  few  hours  previ- 
ously ;  and,  inunediately  before  cutting,  the  patient  was 
desired  to  walk  ab:)ut  his  chamber,  to  bring  the  stone 
down  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder;  he  was  then  placed 
in  the  lap  of  an  assistant,  or  secured  in  the  manner 
now  practised  in  the  lateral  operation.  The  surueon 
then  introduced  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  of  his  left 
hand,  well  oiled,  into  the  anus:  while  he  pressed  with 
the  palm  of  his  right  hand  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  above  the  pubes,  in  order  to  promote  the  de- 
scent of  the  stone.  With  the  fingers  the  calculus  was 
next  griped,  pushed  forwards  towards  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  and  made  to  protrude  and  i'onn  a  tumour  on 
the  left  side  of  the  perinajum.  The  operator  then  took 
a  scalpel  and  made  a  lunated  incision  through  the  .skin 
and  cellular  substance,  directly  on  the  stone  near  the 
anus,  down  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  with  the  horns 
towards  the  hip.  Then,  in  the  deei  er  artd  narrower 
part  of  the  wound,  a  second  transverse  incision  was 
made  on  the  stone  into  the  neck  of  the  bladder  itself, 
till  the  flowing  out  of  the  urine  showed  that  the  inci- 
sion exceeded  in  some  decree  the  size  of  the  stone.  Tim 
calciilu'!,  being  strongly  pressed  upon  with  the  fingers, 
next  started  out  of  iue'lf,  or  was  extracted  with  a  hook 
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for  the  purpose. — {Celsus,  lib.  7,  cap.  26. 
Principles,  vol.  2,  p.  42.     Jiillan  on  JAthotumy,  p.  10.) 

The  objtctions  to  cutting  on  the  gripe  are,  the  ii 
possibility  of  always  dividing  the  same  pans;  for 
those  which  are  cm  will  vary  according  to  the  degree 
of  force  employed  in  making  the  stone  project  in  the 
perinxum.  When  little  exertion  is  made,  if  the  inci- 
sion be  begun  just  behind  the  scrotum,  the  urethra  m.iy 
be  altogether  detached  from  the  prostate  ;  if  the  stone  be 
much  pushed  out,  the  bladder  may  be  entered  bey->nd 
the  prostate,  and  both  the  vesicula;  seminales  and  vasa 
deferentia  inevitably  sufl^er.  Lastly,  if  the  parts  are 
just  sufficienily  protruded,  the  neck  of  the  bladder  will 
be  cut,  through  the  substance  of  the  prostate  gland. — 
{.SUan  on  Jjihutuiny.  Burns,  in  Edinb.  Surg.  Jour- 
nal, A-<;.  XI JI.    J.  Bill,  vol.  2,  p.  59.) 

'i'he  preceding  dangers  were  known  to  Fabricrus  Hil- 
danns,  who  attempted  to  obviate  them  by  cutting  on  a 
stalf  introduced  through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder. 
He  began  his  incision  in  the  perinajum,  about  half  an 
Inchon  the  side  of  the  raphe;  and  he  continued  the 
cut,  inclining  the  knife,  as  he  proceeded,  towards  the 
hip.  He  continued  to  divide  the  parts  till  he  reached 
the  stafl^,  after  which  he  enlarged  the  wound  to  such  aa 
extent  as  peimitted  him  easily  with  a  hook  to  extrai 
the  stone,  which  he  had  previously  brought  into  tl 
neck  of  the  bladder  by  pressure  with  the  fii.gers  in  t' 
rectum.— (Burns.)  In  this  way  Mr.  C.Bell  has  oj 
rated  with  success. — [J.  Bell.) 

The  apparatus  minor,  as  practised  by  Fabricius,  wil 
the  aid  ol  a  siafl',  is  certainly  a  very  simple  operatii 
on  children,  and  some  judicious  surgeons  doubt  the 
propriety  of  its  present  neglected  state.  You  cut,  says 
an  eminent  writer,  upon  the  stone,  and  make  of  cou 
with  perfect  security  an  incision  exactly  proportion 
to  its  size,  'i'here  is  no  difficult  nor  dangerous  dissi 
tion  ;  no  goriiet  nor  other  dangerous  inslrinnent  thru 
into  the  bladder,  with  the  risk  of  its  passing  between 
that  ami  the  rectum;  you  are  performing  expressly  the 
lateral  incision  of  Raw  and  Cheselden,  in  the  most  sim- 
ple and  favourable  way.  The  pnsca  svmplicitas  in- 
sli-uviejitiiru7n  seems  to  have  been  deseited  for  the.<!ake 
of  inventing  more  ingenious  and  complicated  opera- 
tions.—(./.  Bell.)  " 

Celsus  has  delivered  one  memorable  precept  in 
description  of  lithotomy,  ut  plaga  paulo  major  q 
calculus  sit;  and  he  seems  to  have  known  very  w 
that  there  was  more  danger  in  lacerating  than  cutt: 
the  parts. 

The  simplicity  of  the  apparatus  minor,  howevi 
formerly  emboldened  every  quack  to  undertake  it;  a 
a.s  this  was  followed  by  the  evils  and  blunders 
avoidably  originating  from  ignorance,  at  the  same  lii 
that  it  diminished  the  emolument  of  regular  prac^ 
tinners,  the  operation  fell  into  disrepute. — (See  Hei. 
ter.)     It  was  longer  piactised,  howe.ver,  than  all  the 
other  methods,  having  been  continued  to  the  connnence- 
ment  of  the  16th  century;  and  it  was  performed  at 
Boj-deanx,  Paris,  and  other  places  in  France,  on 
tientsof  all  ages,  by  Kaou.x,  even  as  late  as  150  yeai 
ago.     Frdre  Jaques  occasionally  had   recourse  to 
and  it  was  successfully  executed  by  Heister. — (^Part 
chap.  140.)     A  modern  author  recinnmends  it  always 
he  preferred  on  boys  under  fourteen. — {jSllayt,  p.  12.) 

APPARATUS    MAJOR. 

So  named  from  the  multiplicity  of  instrument's  er 
ployed;  or  the  Marian  method,  from  having  been  fir 
published  by  Marianus  Sanctus,  in  1524,  as  the  invei 
tion  of  his  inaster  Johannes  de  Romanis. 

'i'his  operation,  which  came  into  vogue,  as  we  havtB* 
noticed,  from  avaricious  causes,  was  rude  and  painful 
in  its  performance,  and  very  fatal  in  its  consequences. 
The  apology  for  its  introduction  was  the  declaration  of 
Hippocrates,  that  the  icounds  of  membranous  parts  art 
mortal.  It  was  contended,  however,  that  such  parts 
niiiiht  be  dilated  with  impunity  ;  and  on  this  principle 
of  dilatation  Romanis  inventeila  complex  and  danger- 
ous plan  of  operating;  one  very  incompetent  to  fulfil 
the  end  pioposed;  oi\e  which,  though  supposed  only 
to  dilate,  really  lacerated  the  parts.— (fiurn*.) 

The  operator,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  made  an  inci- 
sion with  his  razor  along  the  perin^eum,  on  one  side  of 
ihe  raphe;  and  feeling  with  his  little  fiimer  for  the 
curve  of  the  staff,  he  opened  Ihe  memhranons  pan  of 
the  urethra;  and  fixing  the  point  of  the  knife  in  the- 
groove  of  the  staff  gave  it  to  an  assistant  to  hold,  while 
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lie  passed  a  probe  along  tlie  knif«  into  the  groove  of  the 
Blair,  and  thus  into  tlie  bladder.  Tlie  urine  now  flowed 
out,  and  the  stalfwas  wiilidrawn.  The  operator  next 
took  two  conductors,  a  sort  of  strong  iron  probes  ;  one, 
named  a  female  conductor,  having  in  it  a  groove,  like 
one  of  our  common  directors :  the  other,  the  male  con- 
ductfir,  having  a  probe  point  corresponding  with  that 
gnwve.  'I'he  grooved,  or  female  conductor,  being  in 
iroduced  along  the  probe  into  the  bladder,  the  probe 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  male  conductor  passed  along 
the  groove  of  the  female  one  into  the  bladder.  Then 
commenced  the  operation  of  dilating.  The  lithotomist 
took  a  conductor  in  each  hand,  and  by  making  their 
shafts  diverge,  dilated,  or,  in  plain  language,  tore  open 
tlie  prostate  gland.— (J.  Bell.) 

It  would  be  absurd  in  nie  to  trace  the  various  dila- 
ting instruments  contrived  for  the  improvement  of  this 
barbarous  operation,  by  the  Colots,  Marichal,  Le  Dran, 
Par#,  &c.  Among  tlie  numerous  glaiing  objections  to 
the  apparatus  major,  we  need  only  notice  the  cutting  of 
the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  not  sufficiently  dividing  the 
membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  nor  the  transversalis 
perlnffii  muscle,  which  forms  a  kind  of  bar  across  the 
place  where  the  stone  uhould  be  extracted  ;  violent  dis- 
tention of  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  and 
neck  of  the  l)ladder ;  laceration  of  these  latter  parts ; 
lai^e  abscesses,  extravasation  of  urine,  and  gangrene ; 
frequent  impotency  afterward  ;  and  extensive  fatality. 
Bertrandi  even  saw  the  urethra  and  neck  of  the  blad- 
der torn  from  the  prostate  by  the  violence  employed  m 
this  vile  method  of  operating. — ( Operations  de  C/iir.  p. 
169.)  However,  Par^,  Le  bran,  Le  Cat,  Mery,  Mo- 
rand,  Mar^chal,  Raw,  and  all  the  best  surgeons  in  Eu- 
rope, most  strangely  practised  this  rash  method  for  two 
hundred  years,  till  Fi^re  Jacques,  in  1697,  taught  at 
Palis  the  original  model  of  lithotomy,  as  commonly 
adopted  at  the  present  day. 

THE    HIGH   OPERATION 

Was  first  practised  in  Paiis  in  1475,  by  Colot,  as  an  ex- 
periineiitoiia  criminal,  by  permission  of  Louis  the  XL  ; 
and  the  patient  recovered  in  a  fortnight.  The  earliest 
acconnt  of  this  methfid  of  operating  was  publrstied  in 
J556,  by  Pierre  Fran«,o,  in  his  Treatise  on  Hernia,  cd. 
1.  He  performt'd  ic  on  a  child  two  years  old,  after 
finding  the  calculus  loo  large  to  admit  of  beins;  extracted 
from  the  periiiaeiini.  where  he  had  first  made  an  open- 
ing; his  remarks,  however,  tend  to  discourage  the 
practice.  Rossetus  recommtndcd  it  with  great  zeal  in 
his  book  entitled  Partus  Ccesai-ius,  printed  in  1591; 
but  he  never  performed  the  operation  himself.  Tolet 
mentions  the  trial  of  it  in  the  Hdiel-Dieu,  but,  without 
entering  into  the  particular  causes  of  its  discontinu- 
ance, merely  says  that  it  was  fonnd  inconvenient. 
About  the  year  1719,  it  was  first  done  in  England  by 
Mr.  Doujilas;  and  after  him  practised  by  others.— 
{Sharp's  Operations.) 

The  patient  being  laid  on  a  square  table,  with  his  legs 
hanging  off,  and  fastened  to  the  .sides  of  it  by  a  liga- 
ture passed  above  the  knee,  his  head  and  body  lilted 
up  a  little  by  pillows,  so  as  to  relax  the  abdominal 
muscles,  and  his  hands  held  steady  by  some  assistants  ; 
as  much  harloy-waier  as  he  could  bear,  which  was 
often  about  eight  ounces,  and  sometimes  twelve,  was 
injected  throngli  a  catheter  into  the  bladder. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  reflux  of  the  water,  an  assist- 
ant grasped  the  penis  the  moment  the  catheter  was 
withdrawn,  holding  it  on  one  side  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  i.T  stretch  tlie  skin  of  the  abdomen  ;  then  with  a 
round-edged  knife  an  incision,  about  four  inches  long, 
was  made  between  the  recti  and  pyramidal  muscles, 
through  the  membrana  adiposa,a3deep  as  the  bladder, 
brir;giiig  its  extremity  almost  down  to  the  penis  ;  after 
thiH,  with  a  crooked  knife,  the  incision  was  continued 
into  the  bladder,  and  cnrrird  a  little  under  the  os  pubis  ; 
and  immediately  upon  the  water's  flowingonf,  the  fore- 
finger of  the  left  hand  was  introduced,  which  directed 
the  forceps  to  the  stone— (.S'Aar//s  Operations.)  Saba- 
tier  disapproves  of  making  the  cut  in  the  bladder  from 
bflow  upAvards,  lest  the  knife  injure  the  peritoneum. — 
{Mid.  Opirntoire,  I.  3,  p.  \m.) 

Alllioiiuh  Ibis  method  of  operating  npjiears  at  first 
view  fea>»ible  enouch,  several  objectiontt  Ro<in  brought 
Jt  into  disuse.  1.  Theirrliaiionofn  stone ofien  causes 
BHch  a  thickened  and  ronlrHCted  Bfatn  of  ihe  bladder, 
that  this  visciis  will  n<it  admit  of  being  distended  so  ns 
to  rise  above  the  pubes.    2.  If  the  operator  should  break 


the  stone,  the  fragments  cannot  be  easily  washed  away, 
but,  remaining  behind,  form  a  nucleus  for  a  future 
stone.  3.  Experience  has  proved  that  the  high  ope- 
ration is  very  commonly  followed  by  extravasation  of 
urine,  attended  with  suppuration  and  gangrenous  mid- 
chief  in  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  pelvis.  This 
happens  because  the  urine  more  readily  escapes  out  of 
the  wound  in  the  bladder  than  through  the  urethra; 
and  also  because,  when  the  bladder  contracts  and  sinks 
behind  the  os  pubis,  the  wound  in  it  ceases  to  be 
parallel  to  that  in  the  linea  alba  and  integuments,  and 
becomes  deeper  and  deeper.  For  the  prevention  of 
these  ill  consequences,  says  Sabatier,  it  will  be  in  vain 
to  make  the  patient  lie  in  a  horizontal  posture,  and 
keep  a  catheter  introduced,  as  Rousset  and  Morand  re- 
commended: the  bad  effects  being  still  neither  less  fre- 
quent nor  less  fatal.— (See  Medecine  Operatoire,  t.  3, p. 
161,  edit.  2.)  And  Sir  Everard  Home  confesses,  that 
while  the  high  operation  for  the  stone  had  no  other 
channel  but  the  wound  for  carrying  otf  the  urine,  it 
seemed  to  him  a  method  which  ought  never  to  be 
adopted  ;  "  the  urine  almost  always  insinuating  itself 
into  the  cellular  membrane  behind  the  pubes,  pro- 
ducing sloughs,  and  consequently  abscesses." — (On 
Strictures,  vol.  3,  p.  359,  Siw.  Land.  1821.)  4.  The  dan- 
ger of  exciting  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum.  5. 
The  injection  itself  is  exceedingly  pauiful,  and  however 
slow  the  fluid  be  injected,  the  bladder  can  seldom  be  di- 
lated enough  to  make  the  operation  absolutely  secure; 
and  when  hastily  dilated,  its  tone  may  be  destroyed. — 
(See  Sharp,  Mian,  Sabatier,  Sec.) 

Some  judicious  surgeons  of  the  present  day  are  de 
cidedly  of  opinion,  that  when  a  stone  in  the  bladder  is 
known  to  be  very  large,  no  attempt  ought  ever  to  be 
made  to  extract' it  from  the  perinajum.  Scarpa  de- 
clares, that  the  lateral  operation  should  not  be  prac- 
tised when  the  calculus  exceeds  twenty  lines  in  its 
stnall  diameter. — (See  Memoir  on  the  Cutting  Gorget 
of  Hawkins,  p.  8,  transl.  by  Briggs.)  In  such  cases, 
it  is  true,  the  surgeon  may  do  the  lateral  operation,  and 
try  to  break  the  stone.  But  ought  this  proceeding  to  be 
preferred  to  the  high  operation  1  I  speak  particularly 
of  cases  in  which  the  stone  is  known  to  be  of  very 
large  dimensions  before  any  operation  is  begun. 
Were  the  lateral  operation  commenced,  the  stone,  if 
too  large  for  extraction,  must  of  course  be  broken ;  for 
it  is  then  too  late  to  adopt  the  high  operation  with  ad- 
vantage. That  such  things  have  been  done,  however, 
and  yet  the  patients  escaped,  is  a  truth  which  cannot  be 
denied.  Deschamps  mentions  an  instance  in  which 
M.  Lassus,  after  using  Hawkins's  gorget,  could  not  draw 
out  the  calculus,  and  he  therefore  immediately  did  the 
high  operation,  and  the  patient  recovered.  Indeed, 
the  second  example  of  the  high  operation  on  record, 
was  done  by  Franco  under  similar  circumstances,  and 
the  patient  was  saved.  I  have  also  heard  of  a  modern 
French  surgeon  who  began  with  the  lateral  operation, 
but  finding  a  large  calculus,  ended  with  pdrforining  the 
high  operation,  without  the  lea^t  delay  or  hesitation : 
the  patient  died. 

Mr.  S.  Sharp,  an  excellent  jiractical  surgeon  in  his 
time,  after  noticing,  with  great  impartiality,  the  objec- 
tions which  were  then  urged  against  the  high  operation, 
says,  that  he  should  not  be  surprised  if  hereafter  it 
were  revived  and  practised  with  success;  an  obser- 
vation which  implied  that  he  foresaw  that  the  method 
was  capable  of  being  so  improved  as  to  free  it  from  its 
most  serious  inconveniences.  In  fact  since  liis  time, 
various  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  high 
operation  anew,  and  upon  improved  principles.  Frire 
Cdme,  in  particular,  knew  very  well  that  there  wer«» 
circumstances,  as,  for  instance,  a  calculus  above  a  cer- 
tain size,  disease  of  the  urethra,  or  pro'state  gland,  &c., 
where  the  lateral  operation  was  liable  tocrcat  difticul 
ties  and  disadvantages,  and  wl'Cie  the  high  operation, 
if  it  could  be  perfected,  r.ould  be  a  fitter  and  safer 
mode  of  proceeding.  However,  it  was  only  in  such 
cases,  and  not  in  all,  that  Fiire  Cftme  ihnnght  the  me- 
thod bett(!r  than  the  lateral  operation.  He  had  also  djs- 
certmient  enough  to  pcrci'ive  that  it  was  extremely  de- 
sirable to  invent  some  means  whereby  the  painful  and 
hurtful  distention  of  the  bladder,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  this  organ  rise  behind  the  pubes,  would  WJ 
tendered  unnecessary,  at  the  same  lime  that  Home  mea- 
sure was  adopted  for  L.tling  ihe  mine  have  a  nmie  <ie- 
pending  outlet,  than  the  wound  in  the  hypogastric  re- 
gion.    In  the  early  cdilionn  of  this  Dicilojmry,  UM 
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«rror  was  cominiUcd  of  representing  C6me  to  have  c«u 
the  neck  of  tlie  bladder  as  well  as  its  fundus;  a  mis- 
take which  I  first  became  aware  of  upon  the  perusal 
of  Mr.  Carpiie's  interesting  w«»rk  on  liihotoniy.  The 
fact  is,  thai  Come  did  not  wound  the  bhidder  in  two 
places,  but  opera  ed  after  the  following  way :  he  first 
introduced  through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder  a  statf, 
wiiich  was  then  held  by  an  assistant.  An  incision,  an 
incli  in  length,  was  now  made  in  the  perinceuui,  in  the 
eame  direction  as  in  the  lateral  operation.  Another 
incision  was  made  in  the  membranous  part  of  the  ure- 
thra along  the  groove  of  tlie  statf,  as  far  as  the  prostate 
gland.  A  very  deeply  grooved  director  was  then 
passed  along  the  siaft"  into  the  bladder,  and  ilie  latter 
instrument  was  withdrawn.  By  means  of  the  direc- 
tor, a  sonde  a  dard,  or  kind  of  catheter  furnished  with 
a  stilette,  was  now  introduced  into  the  bladder,  and  tJie 
director  taken  out.  An  incision  was  then  made,  about 
three  or  four  inches  in  length,  just  above  the  symphy- 
sis of  the  puhes,  down  to,  and  in  thf:  direction  of,  the 
linea  alba.  A  trocar,  in  which  there  was  a  concealed 
bistoury,  was  next  passed  into  the  linea  alba,  close  to 
the  pul»es,  and  the  blade  of  the  knife  then  started  from 
its  sheath  towards  the  handle  of  the  instrument,  while 
its  other  end  remained  stationary.  In  this  manner  the 
lower  part  of  the  linea  alba  was  cut  from  below  up- 
wards, and  an  aperture  was  made,  which  was  now  en- 
larged with  a  probe-pointed  curved  knife,  behind 
which  a  finger  was  kept,  so  as  to  push  the  peritoneum 
out  of  the  way.  C6me  then  took  hold  of  the  sonde  a 
dard  with  hisVigiit  liand,  and  elevating  its  extremity, 
lifted  up  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  while  with  the 
angers  of  his  left  hand  lie  endeavoured  to  (<i(i\  its  ex- 
iremiiy  in  the  wound.  As  soon  as  the  end  of  the  sti- 
strument  was  perceived,  it  was  taken  liold  of  between 
the  thumb  and  middle  finger,  the  peritoneum  was 
carefully  kept  up  out  of  the  way,  and  the  stilette  was 
pusiied  by  an  assistant  fnmi  within  outwards  through 
the  fundus  of  the  bladder.  The  bladder  being  thus 
pierced,  the  operator  introduced  into  a  groove  in  the 
stilette  a  curved  bistoury,  with  which  he  divided  the 
front  of  the  bladder  from  above  downwards,  nearly  to 
its  neck.  He  then  passed  his  fingers  itito  the  ofiening, 
and  keeping  up  tiie  bladder  with  them,  withdrew  tiie 
sonde  d  dard  altogether.  But  as  it  was  desirable  that 
both  his  hands  should  be  free,  the  bladder  was  pre- 
vented from  slipping  away  by  means  of  a  suspensory 
hook,  held  by  an  assistant  as  soon  as  the  opening  was 
found  to  be  already  ample  enough,  or  had  been  en- 
larged m  the  necessary  extent.  C6mc  next  introduced 
•the  forceps,  took  out  the  stone,  and  passed  a  cannula, 
or  ela.stic  gum  catheter,  through  the  wound  in  the  peri- 
neum into  the  bladder,  so  as  to  maintain  a  ready  out- 
let for  the  urine,  and  divert  this  fluid  from  the  wound 
in  the  bladder.  In  women,  of  course,  the  catheter  was 
passpd  through  the  meatus  urinarius.  And  I  ought 
here  to  observe,  that  C6me,  like  Scarpa,  thought  the 
high  operation  especially  advisable  for  females,  be- 
cause his  experience  had  taught  him,  that  the  division, 
or  dilatation,  of  the  meatus  urinarius  was  generally 
•followed  by  an  incontinence  of  urine. — (See  JVouvelle 
Methode  d'extrairc  la  Pierre  de  la  Vasaie  par  dessiis 
le  Pubis,  i^'C.  800.  BrTixclles,  1779.^ 

Another  modification  of  the  high  oneration  was  sug- 
gested by  Deschamps,  who,  instead  of  opening  the 
membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  as  Cdmc  did,  perfo- 
rated the  bladder  from  the  rectum,  and  through  the  can- 
nula of  the  trocar  eflected  the  same  objects  which  liie 
latter  lithotoiiiist  accomplished  by  means  of  the  inci- 
sion in  the  membranous  part  of  the  uretiira.  Of  the 
two  plans,  that  devised  by  Cdme  is  unquestionably  the 
best,  because  not  attended  with  a  double  wound  of  the 
bladder,  a  thing  which,  I  conceive,  must  always  be 
highly  «)bjectionahle. 

Dr.  Souberbielle,  who  practises  Cdine's  method,  in- 
troduces a  silver  wire  throuiih  the  cannula  of  thu  sonde 
i  dard,  and  passes  it  through  the  wound  made  in  the 
linea  alba.  'I'he  wire  is  then  held  while  the  sonde  a 
dard  is  withdrawn,  and  a  flexible  gnm-catiieter  h 
passed  by  means  of  the  wire  into  the  bladder  through 
the  wound  in  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra. 
The  wire  is  now  withdrawn,  and  the  catheter  is  fixed 
with  tapes,  passed  round  the  thighs  and  pelvis,  and  a 
bladder  is  tied  to  it  f<nthe  reception  of  the  urine.  "  A 
piece  of  sot"",  linen,  half  an  inch  wide,  and  six  or  eight 
inches  long,  is  to  be  introduced  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
4rurcep6  into  the  bottom  of  the  bladder ;"  the  object  of 


which  slip  of  linen  is  to  carry  off  such  urine 
escape  through  the  catheter.  Lint  and  light  dresBi 
are  applied,  and  a  bandage  round  the  abdnmen.  G 
care  is  to  be  taken  to  keep  the  catheter  pervious,  ai 
usually  on  the  third  day,  the  slip  of  linen  may  be  taken 
out,  and  the  wound  closed  with  adhesive  plaster. — (See 
Carpue's  History  of  ike  High.  Operation,  p.  171,  172.) 

Sir  Everard  Home  made  trial  of  Dr.  Souberbielle'a 
method  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  though  some  dif- 
ficulty and  delay  occurred  in  the  operation,  on  account 
of  the  stone  being  encysted,  the  result  was  successful 
Subsequently  to  this  case,  however.  Sir  Everard  had 
invented  and  practised  another  method,  which,  as  far 
as  I  can  judge,  is  better  than  that  of  C6me  or  Souber- 
bielle, though  its  principles  are  the  same.     When  it  is 
considered,  that  in  the  operation  of  these  last  lithot 
mists,  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  not  opened,  and 
catheter  enters  this  receptacle  through  the  prostai 
portion  of  the  urethra,  it  must  be  immediately  obvi( 
that  the  incision  in  the  perinseum  cannot  answer 
material  object,  because  a  tube  may  he  placed  in 
same  position  by  passing  it  through  the  urethra  fr 
the  orifice  in  the  glans.    The  retainer,  01  bracelet,  i 
vented  for  keeping  the  catheter  in  the  bladder  in  ca 
of  enlargement  of  the   prostate  gland,  seemed  to  SI 
Everard  Home  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  high  ope- 
ration, since  it  keeps  the  tube  steadily  in  the  natural 
canal,  and  renders  the  wound  in  the  perinsum  unn^ 
cessary.    Bracelets  for  this  purpose,  extremely  elas  " 
and  producing  no  irritation,  are  sold  by  Mr.  Wei 
of  the  Strand.    They  are  furnished  with  small  riiij 
to  which  the  outer  end  of  the  catheter  is  fixed 
means  of  string. 

Sir  Everard  Home  performed  his  new  operation 
the  first  time  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  on  the  26lh 
Rlay,  1820.    "An  incision  was  made  in  the  cirectii 
of  the  linea  alba,  between  the  pyramidales  imiscl 
beginning  at  the  pubes,  and  extending  four  inches 
length:  it  was  continued  down  to  the  tendon 
linea  alba  was  then  pierced  close  to  the  pubes,  and 
vided  by  a  probe-pointed  bistoury  to  the  extent  of  thre« 
inches.    The  pyramidales  muscles  had  a  portion  of 
their  origin  at  the  symphysis  pubis  detached  to  make 
room.    When  the  finger  was  pa.ssed  down  under  the 
linea   alba,  the   fundus   of    the    bladder  was    felt 
covered  with  loose,  fatty,  cellular  membrane.    A  silver 
catheter,  open  at  the  end,  was  now  passed  along  the 
urethra  into  the  bladder,  and  when  the  point  was  felt 
by  the  finger  in  the  wound,  pressing  up  the  fundus,  a 
stilet  that  had  been  concealed  was  forced  through  the 
coals  of  the  bladder,  and  followed  by  the  end  of  the 
catheter.    The  stilet  was  then  withdrawn,  and  the 
opening  through  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  enlarged 
wards  the  pubes,  by  a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  su 
ciently  to  admit  two  fingers,  and  then  the  catheter  wi 
withdrawn.    The  fundus  of  the  bladder  was  held 
by  one  finger,  and  the  stone  examined  by  the  foi 
finger  of  the  right  hand.    A  pair  of  forceps,  with  a 
attached,  was  passed  down  into  the  bladder,  and 
stone  directed  into  it  by  the  finger:  the  surface  beii 
very  rough,  the  stone  struck  upon  the  opening  of 
forceps,  and  being  retained  there  by  the  finger,  was 
tracted.    A  slip  of  linen  had  one  end  introduced  ini 
the  bladder,  and  the  other  was  left  hanging  out  of 
wound,  the  edges  of  which  were  brougiit  together 
adhesive  plaster.    A  fle.Kiblegnm  catheter,  wiihoutt 
stiiet,  was  passed  into  the  bladder  by  the  urethra,  ai 
kept  there  by  an  elastic  retainer  surrounding  the  peni 
The  patient  was  put  to  bed,  and  laid  upon  his  side, 
which  position  the  urine  escaped  freely  through  t 
catheter."    As  no  blood  had  been  lost  in  the  operatioi  _ 
twelve  ounces  were  taken  from  the  arm.     The  next 
day  the  slip  of  linen  was  withdrawn,  as  useless  and 
irritating,  the  catheter,  while  pervious,  preventing  a 
urine   from   escaping   by   tlie  wound.     Sir  Evera 
thinks,  that  in  future  the  linen  need  only  be  left  in 
external  wound,  so  as  to  prevent  c<tllectinns  of  matt 
and  carry  off  any  urine  which  may  issue  from 
opening  in  the  bladder  when  the  catheter  happens  10 
stopped  up.    For  this  operation.  Sir  Everard  partici 
larly  recommends  catheters,  with  their  insides  polished 
like  their  outsides,  in  order  that  they  may  better  resist 
the  effects  of  tlie  urine.    Suffice  it  to  add,  with  respect 
to  the  above  case,  that  the  boy  soon  recovered,  the 
bladder  having  resumed   its  healthy  functions  in  tea 
days,  although  the  calculus  was  of  the  roughest  possi- 
ble kind. 
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Sir  Everard  Home  repeated  hia  new  method  on  a 
j^iitluman,  wlio  went  oui  in  liid  carriage  with  the  ex- 
Itrnal  wound  completely  liealed,  on  the  14ili  day  alter 
Uie  (»peration.  The  only  particulars  which  need  here 
*)('  noticed,  in  regard  to  the  latter  case,  are,  that  some 
JiflTiculty  was  experienced  in  brinjjing  the  point  of  the 
Mtheter  forwards  towards  the  pubes,  and  the  slit  in  the 
Mill  of  (lie  instruinenl  made  it  so  incapable  of  bearing 
iteral  motion,  that  the  two  sides  were  twisted  ovei 
lie  another. — [Oii  Strictures,  vol.  3,  ;;.  359, 800.  Lond. 
'^20.)  Some  other  cases,  however,  which  have  oc- 
urred  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  have  had  the  etlect  of 
-.uisfymg  numerous  very  good  judges,  that,  as  a  g.- 
nal  practice,  the  high  operation  ought  to  be  aban- 
;■  lied. 
Wiioever  follows  this  metliod  of  operating  should 
1  ways  be  provided  with  several  tubes  and  stilets  of 
irterent  lengths  and  curvatures;  for,  in  the  only  case 
'  which  I  have  seen  the  operation  attempted,  the  ex- 
..cinity  of  the  catheter  could  not  be  made  to  project 
the  fundus  of  the  bladder  towards  the  puhes,  and  alter 
long  protracted  endeavours  had  t)een  made  to  bring  the 
end  of  the  instrument  upwards  and  forwards,  llie  tube 
•broke,  and  the  operation  was  left  uiitinislied.  The 
impression  upon  my  mind  was,  that  no  resistance  of 
the  bladder  could  account  for  wiiat  happened,  and  that 
the  fault  lay  in  the  instrument  itself,  which  should 
have  been  exchanged  for  another  of  more  suitable  form, 
as  soon  as  it  was  found  to  be  inapplicable.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  if  attention  be  paid  to  the  suggestion  of  al- 
ways having  at  hand  a  sufficient  number  of  tubes  and 
stilets  of  different  lengths  and  curvatures,  feir  Everard 
Home's  new  method  will  be  the  best  modification  of 
the  high  operation  yet  proposed.  'J'he  slip  of  linen, 
however,  I  ihink  is  more  likely  to  do  harm  by  its  irrita- 
tion than  any  good,  as  a  conductor  of  the  urine  or  mat- 
ter out  of  the  wound.  At  all  events,  as  Sir  Everard 
has  observed,  it  should  never  be  passed  into  the  blad- 
der itself.  Whenever  I  am  asked  my  opinion  of  the 
high  operation,  I  always  restrict  my  approval  of  far- 
ther trials  of  it  to  cases  in  which  the  calculus  is  known 
beforehand  to  be  of  very  large  size,  or  the  urethra  and 
prostate  gland  aie  diseased.  The  reasons  urged  by 
Mr.  Carpue,  in  favour  of  the  high  operation  in  most 
cases  are:  1.  Because  it  is  generally  performed  in  le^^s 
time;  a  point  which  may  be  disputed,  though  it  is  jier- 
haps  not  worth  contesting,  since  the  danger  of  an  ojie- 
ration  cannot  always  be  truly  estimated  by  the  length 
of  time  which  the  patient  remains  in  the  operating 
room;  slow  and  gentle  proceedings  sometimes  contri- 
buting to  his  safety.  2.  There  is  less  pain;  a  remark, 
the  justness  of  which  must  depend,  perhaps,  upon  the 
manner  in  which  each  operation  is  done.  3.  There  is 
no  fear  of  a  fatal  hemorrhage;  a  considetation  which 
I  admit  is  one  good  reason  in  favour  of  the  hi<!h  opera- 
tion; though  the  lateral  operation  is  only  subject  to 
risk  of  hemorrhage  when  the  incisions  are  directed  in 
a  manner  not  sanctioned  in  this  Dictionary.  4.  There 
is  no  division  of  the  prostate  and  inferior  part  of  the 
bladder ;  no,  but  there  is  one  of  the  fundus,  so  that 
perhaps  on  this  point  the  two  operations  stand  upon 
an  equality.  As  for  there  being  no  danger  in  the  hiuh 
oi>eration  of  wounding  the  rectum,  it  is  midonbtedly 
an  advantage,  though  the  accident,  as  far  as  I  have 
seen,  is  not  followed  by  any  serious  cons^equences,  an<l 
can  only  happen  from  inattention  to  rules  e.isily  fid- 
lowed.  5.  The  stone,  if  of  a  certain  size,  cannot  be 
extracted  by  the  lateral  operaiion,  but  admits  of  being 
80  by  the  high  op<;ration.  Of  all  the  reasons  for  the 
latter  practice,  this  appears  to  me  the  strongest,  willi 
the  exception,  perlia()s,  of  disease  in  the  urethra  and 

firostate.  6.  A  small  stone  is  more  readily  discovered 
n  tl  ifl  metliod  than  in  the  lateral  operation ;  a  point 
which  1  consider  questionable,  and,  at  all  events,  not 
uufficiently  important  to  form  a  ground  for  the  high 
operaiion.  Iiwlced,  the  Umg  time  which  several  pa- 
tients in  St.  (Jcorge'a  Hospital  were  subjected  to  the 
agony  caused  by  repealedly  grof  .ng  and  fishing  for  the 
stone  in  vain,  has  now  filled  a  great  many  jiidicinns 
surgeons  with  «trong  aversion  to  a  conlinuance  of  the 
atteinplRto  revive  in  th.s  country  the  practice  of  the 
high  operation.  7.  If  a  stone  breaks,  the  particles  can 
be  extracted  with  more  certainly  than  in  the  lateral 
operation:  011  this  question  authora  difler,  and  the  re- 
marks in  the  Ciirciioiuti  pas-sage  are  rather  against  the 
correclm;*.*  of  the  statement.  8.  The  high  operation 
«nable9  the  surgeon  to  remove  encysted  calculi  with 


greater  ease ;  a  reason  which  may  perhaps  be  generally 
I  rue,  but  which  is  somewhat  weakened  by  the  con- 
sideration that  encysted  calculi  are  not  very  frequent. 
Mr.  Carpue  allows  that  the  high  operation  should  not 
lie  selected  when  the  patient  is  corpulent,  and  the  blad- 
der is  thickened  and  diseased,  so  that  its  fundus  cannot 
be  raised  above  the  pnbes.— (See  Hist,  of  the  High 
Operation,  p.  173,  8vo.  J.und.  1819.) 

Although  Scarpa  thinks  the  lateral  operaiion  un- 
likely to  answer  when  the  calculus  exceeds  twenty 
lines  in  its  less  diameter,  he  considers  the  high  ope- 
ration also  useless  in  such  a  case,  and  even  fatal ;  be- 
cause, according  to  his  observations,  when  tiie  stone 
is  very  large,  the  bladder  and  kidneys  are  almost  al- 
ways too  much  diseased  for  the  patient  to  recover. — 
(Observazioni  sul  Taglio  Rettu  Vcsicah,  p.  3  and  48, 
4io.  Pania,  1323.)  He  has  only  met  with  two  rases  to 
the  contrary.  However,  in  another  place,  in  consider- 
ing the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  high  ope- 
ration, as  compared  with  that  performed  through  the 
rectum,  in  cases  where  the  stone  is  loo  larsre  to  be  ex- 
tracted by  the  peiimeum,  he  gives  his  decided  prefer- 
ence to  the  former.— (P.  47.)  The  high  operation  he 
also  considers  thft  only  method  by  wliicli  women  can 
be  cured  without  leaving  them  afHicted  with  an  incon- 
tinence of  urine.— (P.  49.)  However,  after  the  facts 
related  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Mr.  Thomas  and  other* 
(Loud.  Med.  Uiir.  Trans.),  and  Dr.  Hamilton  (Edin, 
Med.  Chir.  Tiann.  vol.  2,  p.  1J7),  few  surgeons  would 
think  of  having  recourse  to  so  dangerous  an  operation 
ill  preference  to  the  simiile  and  safe  plan  of  dilating 
the  meatus  urinarius.  I  decline  entering  imo  any 
strict  consideration  of  the  inconveniences  lo  which 
this  method  is  exclusively  subject,  especially  the  greater 
vicinity  of  the  wound  to  the  peritoneum  and  small 
iniesiine.-*,  and  the  division  of  tliaiinembrane  and  pro- 
trusion of  the  viscera  :  accidents,  which  will  be  found 
by  any  body  who  chooses  to  look  over  the  cases  on 
record,  not  to  have  been  unfieqneiit. 

In  December,  1818,  Mr,  Kirby,of  Dublin,  performed 
the  high  operation  for  iheextraciion  of  an  elastic  gum 
catheter,  which  had  slipped  into  the  bladder  througli 
the  cannula  of  a  trocar,  with  which  paracentesis  had 
been  performed.  No  contrivance  was  fojiid  necessary 
for  lifting  up  the  fundus  of  the  bladiler.  The  punc- 
ture already  made  was  enlarged,  and  after  the  opera- 
li<ni  was  finished,  a  catheter  was  jilaced  in  the  wound, 
but  was  withdrawn  on  the  4th  day,  as  the  urine  passed 
out  by  the  side  of  it.  The  case  terminated  well. — (See 
KirbTf's  Cases,  p.  92,  <?-c.  Svo.  Dublin,  1819.)  In  an 
example,  in  which  the  calculus  was  lodged  in  the  fun- 
dus of  a  little  boy's  bladder,  aged  six  years,  Dr.  Bal- 
liiigall  undertook  the  high  operaiion,  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  stone  mitiht  have  been  more  easily  ex- 
Iracted  above  the  pubes  than  from  the  perinaiuni. 
Greatdifficullies  were  experienced,  however,  in  getting 
it  out;  and  the  peritoneal  inflammation  which  ensued 
had  a  fatal  termination.  The  stone  measured  more 
than  two  inches  in  one  diameter,  and  one  inch  and  a 
half  in  the  other ;  while  the  s[iace  between  the  tubero- 
sities of  the  ischium  was  only  two  and  a  half  inches. — 
(See  Edin.  Med.  Chir.  Travs.  vol.  2.)  Lithotomy, m 
whatever  way  performed,  when  the  stone  is  encysted 
(aciicnmstance  that  unavoidably  lengthens  the  opera- 
tion and  leads  to  great  disturbance  of  the  parts),  is 
generally  unsuccessful;  and  I  do  not,  therefore,  con- 
sider this  exain|)le  as  more  against  the  hiijh  than  the 
lateral  operalirm,  which  miglil  have  been  attended,  as 
Dr   Ballingall  observes,  with  even  greater  difficulties. 

[The  liijih  operation  of  lithomniy  was  first  per- 
formed in  this  country  by  Dr.  Gibson,  E'rofessor  of 
SuiL'ery  in  the  Univeisilv  of  Pennsylvania,  and  since 
by  Dr.M'Clellan  and  otiieis.  It  was  prefened  because 
of  the  great  size  of  the  stone  in  these  cases,  rendering' 
it  improbable  that  extraction  could  be  effected  through 
the  perineum.— iitese.] 

LATERAL   OPKRATION, 

So  named  from  the  prostate  gland  and  neck  af  the 
bladder  being  laterally  cut. 

From  some  quotations  made  by  Mr.  Carpue  from 
the  woiks  of  Fianco,  it  appears  clear  enough  tlia'  the 
latter  was  not  only  ihe  inventor  of  the  lateral  opera- 
tion, but  that  he  placed  his  patient*  in  the  iHwUlon 
nilopted  At  the  present  time,  used  similar  instrumenw 
lo  those  now  employed  (excepting  ilial  ln^«  gorgei  n«l 
no  sharp  aide),  and  made  the  same  intU«on».    now. 
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as  tliis  claim  of  Franco  to  an  invention  of  such  im- 
portance Jjad  been  nearly  or  quite  forgotten,  vlien  Mr. 
Carpue's  work  made  its  iippearance,  the  latter  gentle- 
Diai>  deserves  iinicli  piaiselor  reminding  the  profession 
of  wliat  is  due  to  the  memory  of  an  old  surgeon  wliose 
name  must  flourish  as  long  as  tlie  lii^tory  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  surgery  is  interesting  to  mankind.  But 
thougli  Franco  appears  probably  to  have  practised  the 
lateral  o()eraiion,  or  something  very  inucii  like  it,  he 
never  established  the  method  as  a  permanent  improve- 
ment in  surgery,  which  measure  was  left  to  be  com- 
pleit  d  long  afterward  by  an  ecclesiastic,  who  called 
liiinself  Fidre  Jacques:  he  came  to  Paris  in  1697, 
bringing  with  him  abundance  of  certificates  of  his  dex- 
terity in  operating;  and  having  made  iiis  liistory 
known  to  the  court  and  niaglsirates,  he  got  an  order  to 
cut  at  the  Hdiel-Dieu  and  the  Charil^,  where  he  i)pe- 
raied  on  about  fifty  persons.  His  success,  however, 
did  not  equal  his  promises,  and  according  to  Dionis, 
some  loss  of  reputation  was  the  consequence. 

Frire  Jacques  used  a  large  round  staff  without  a 
groove,  and  when  it  was  introduced  into  tlie  bladder, 
he  dejtressed  its  handle,  with  an  intention  of  making 
the  portion  of  this  viscus,  which  he  wished  to  cut,  ap- 
proach the  perinaium.  He  then  plunged  a  long  dag- 
ger-shaped knilie  into  the  left  hip,  near  the  tuber  ischii, 
two  hiigei-breadths  from  tlie  perineum,  and  pushing  it 
towards  the  bladder,  opened  it  in  its  body,  or  as  near 
the  neck  as  he  could,  diiecting  liis  incision  upwards 
from  the  anus.  He  never  withdrew  his  knife  till  a 
suflicient  openins;  had  been  made  for  the  extraction  of 
the  st<me.  Sometimes  he  used  a  conductor  to  guide 
the  forcejK,  but  more  commonly  dii>;cted  them  with 
his  finger,  which  he  |)assed  into  the  wound  after  witli- 
drawing  the  knife.  When  he  liad  hold  of  the  stone, 
he  used  to  draw  it  out  in  a  quick  rough  maimer,  heed- 
less of  the  had  consequences.  His  only  object  was  to 
gel  the  stone  extracted,  and  he  disregarded  every  thing 
else;  all  preparatory  means,  all  dressings,  all  alter- 
treatment.— (j?//«7i,  p.  23.) 

But  although  Fidie  Jacques,  totally  ignorant  of  ana- 
tomy, and  rude  and  indiscriminate  in  practice,  sunk 
into  disrepute,  some  eminent  surgeons  conceived,  from 
a  consideration  of  the  parts  which  he  cut,  tiiat  his  me- 
thod might  he  converted  into  a  most  useful  operation. 

The  principnl  defect  in  iiis  first  manner  of  cutting 
was  the  want  of  a  groove  in  his  staff'  and  the  conse- 

Sueni  diflicnliy  of  carrying  the  kiiile  into  the  bladder, 
it  length  Frire  Jacques  was  prevailed  ujkui  to  study 
anatomy,  by  which  his  judgment  was  corrected,  and 
he  readily  embraced  several  improvements,  which 
were  suggesterl  to  him.  Indeed,  we  are  informed,  that 
he  now  succeeded  better  and  knew  more  tlian  is  gene- 
rally imagined.  Mr.  Sharp  says,  that  when  he  himself 
was  in  PVance  in  17U3,  he  saw  a  pamphlet  published 
by  this  celehrated  character,  in  which  his  method  of 
operating  appe-ared  so  much  improved,  that  it  scarcely 
dift'ered  from  later  practice.  Fi^re  Jacques  had  learned 
the  necessity  of  dressing  the  wound  alter  the  opera- 
tion, and  had  jirotited  so  much  from  tiic  criticisms  of 
Wery,  Fagon,  Felix,  and  Hunauld,  that  he  then  used  a 
staff  with  a  groove,  and,  what  is  moie  extraordinary, 
had  cut  thirty-eight  patients  successively,  without 
losing  one. — (Sharp'' s  Operations.) 

In  short,  as  a  modern  writer  has  observed,  he  lost 
fewer  patients  than  we  do  at  the  present  day,  in  ope- 
rating with  a  gorget.  He  is  said  to  have  cut  nearly 
5000  patients  in  the  course  of  his  life,  and  though  per- 
secuted by  the  regular  lithotomists,  he  was  imitated 
by  Mai^chal  at  Paris,  Raw  in  Holland,  and  by  Bamber 
and  Clie>elden  in  Eiigland,  where  his  operation  was 
■per  I'ecttiA.— Milan.) 

For  a  particular  history  of  Fr^re  Jacques?,  and  his 
operations,  Allan  refers  iis  to  Bu.ssiere's  Letter  to  Sir 
IJani  Sloime,  Philns.  Trrt7is.l699.  Observations  stir 
la  Maviire  de  Tailler  dans  les  deux  Sexes,  jwur  r Ex- 
traction de  la  Pierre,  pratiqiide  pnr  F.  Jacques,  par  J 
Mery.  Lister's  Journey  tt  Paris  in  1698.  Cours 
d^  Opi rations  de  Chirurgic,  par  Dionis,  Garengeut, 
Truiti  dps  Operations,  t.  3.  Morand,  Opuscules  de 
Chirujgie,  part  2. 

Among  the  many  who  saw  Frdre  Jacqties  operate, 
•was  the  famous  Raw,  who  carried  his  method  intr) 
Holland,  and  practised  it  with  amazing  success.  He 
nevor  punlished  any  acccnnt  of  it  himself,  though  he 
admitted  several  to  his  operations:  but  afti'r  his  death, 
his  Bucccssor,  Albinus,  gave  the  world  a  very  circum- 


stantial detail  of  all  the  processes;  and  mentions,  as 
one  of  Raw's  im(Tovemcnts,  that  he  used  to  open  the 
bladder  between  its  neck  and  the  ureter.  But  either 
Albinus  in  his  relation,  or  Raw  himself  in  his  suppo- 
sition, was  mistaken ;  since  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
cut  the  bladder  in  that  part  ujion  the  common  staff, 
wittiout  also  wounding  the  neck. — {Sharp,  in  Opera- 
tions and  Critical  Inquiry.) 

Raw's  method  was  objectionable  even  when  accom- 
plished, as  the  urine  could  not  readily  escape,  and  it 
became  extravasated  arouiwl  the  rectum  so  as  to  pro- 
duce terrible  mischief.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Raw'a 
really  successful  plan  was  only  imitative  of  Fiiie  Jac- 
ques's second  improved  one,  though  lie  was  not  tionour- 
able  enough  to  confess  it. 

Dr.  Bamber  was  the  first  man  in  England  who  made 
a  trial  of  Raw's  method  on  the  living  subject,  which  he 
did  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Cheselden,  who 
had  l)een  in  the  habit  of  practising  the  high  operation, 
gladly  abandimed  it  on  receiving  tlie  account  of  Raw's 
plan  and  success ;  and,  a  few  days  after  Bamber,  he 
beuan  to  cut  in  this  way  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

Cheselden  used  at  first  to  operate  in  the  Ibllowing 
manner.    The  patient  being  placed  and  tied  much  in 
the  same  way  as  is  done  at  this  day,  the  operator  intro- 
duces a  lioUow  grooved  steel  catheter  into  the  bladder, 
and  with  a  syringe,  mounted  with  an  ox's  ureter,  in- 
jects as  much  warm  water  into  it  as  the  patient  C8 
bear  without  pain:  the  water  being  kept  from  lunnii 
out  by  a  slip  of  flannel  tied  round  the  penis,  iJie  end  i 
the  cathete*-  is  to  be  iield  by  an  assistant,  whose  prr 
cipal  care  is  to  keep  it  from  rising,  but  not  at  all  to  ( 
reel  the  groove  to  the  place  where  tlie  incision  is  to 
made. 

With  a  pointed  conve.\-edged  knife,  the  operator,  I 
ginning  about  an  inch  above  the  anus,  on  tlie  left  sid 
of  the  raphe,  between  the  accelerator  urinae,  and  ere 
tor  penis,  makes  an  incision  downwards  by  the  side  of 
the  sphincter  ani,  a  little  obliquely  outwards  as  it  de- 
scends, from  two  and  a  half  to  four  inches  in  length, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  or  size  and  struc- 
ture of  the  parts.     This  incision  he  endeavours  to 
make  all  at  one  stroke,  so  as  to  cut  through  the  skii 
fat,  and  all,  or  part  of  the  levator  ani,  which  lies 
his  way.    This  done,  he  passes  his  left  fore-finger  ir 
the  middle  of  the  wound,  in  order  to  press  the  recti 
to  one  side,  that  it  may  be  in  less  danger  of  being  ci 
and  taking  a  crooked  knife  in  his  other  hand,  with 
edge  on  the  concave  side,  he  thrusts  the  point  of 
through  the  wound,  close  by  his  finger,  into  the  bladde 
between  the  vesicula  seminalis  and  os  ischium  of  tfe 
same  side.    This  second  incision  is  continued  upwar 
till  the  point  of  the  knife  comes  out  at  the  upper  parte 
the  first.    The  incision  being  completed,  the  operat 
passes  his  left  fore-finger  through  the  wound  into  tl 
bladder,  and  having  felt  and  secured  tlie  stone,  he  i| 
iroduccs  the  force[)s,  pulls  out  his  finger,  and  e.\lraG 
the  sKme. 

As  the  bladder  was  distended,  Cheselden  thought 
unnecessary  to  cut  on  the  groove  of  the  stafl^,  and  th^ 
as  this  viscus  was  sufliciently  pressed  down  by  the  f 
strument,  the  forceps  could  be  very  well  introduc 
without  the  use  of  any  director  except  the  finae 
— {Postscript  to  Douglas'' s  History  of  the  LateralC 
ration,  1726.) 

With  respect  to  tliis  first  of  Cheselden's  plans,  Shai 
says,  the  operations  were  p.xceediiig  dexterous  ;  butll 
wound  of  the  bladder,  retiring  back  when  itwasempt^ 
did  not  leave  a  ready  issue  for  the  urine,  which  insini 
ated  itself  among  the  neighlioiing  muscles  and  cell 
lar  sui-.slance,  and  four  out  of  the  ten  patients  on  whc 
the  operation  was  done,  perished,  and  some  of  til 
others  narrowly  escaped. — {Sharp's  Operations.)         _ 
Cheselden,  finding  that  he  lost  so  many  patients  in 
imitating  Raw,  according  to  the  directions  given  by 
Albinus,  began  a  new  manner  of  operating,  which  he 
thus  describes:    "  I  first  make  as  long  an  incision  as  I 
well  can,  beginning  near  the  place  where  the  old  ope- 
ration ends,  and  cutting  down  between  the  musculus 
accelerator  urinie  and  erector  penis,  and  by  the  side  of 
the  intestinum  rectum:    I  then  feel  for  the  staff",  and 
cm  upon  it  the  length  of  the  prostate  gland  straight 
on  to  the  bladder,  holdinc  down  the  gut  "all  the  while 
with  one  or  two  finqersof  my  left  hand." — {Jinalomp 
of  the  Homan  Body,  ed.  1730.) 

It  deserves  remark,  that  ii  was  Cheselden's  second 
manner  of  cutting,  wliich  was  described  in  tiie  Opus 
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«til««  de  Chirurgie  of  Morand,  who  was  depiiud,  and 
d  his  expensed  defrayed,  liy  tlie  Koyal  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Paris,  t(»  tome  over  lo  Ennland,  and  l»^ain 
iroiii  Ml.  Uhest'lden  himself,  his  way  of  operating  for 
tlie  stone:  and  accordinpiy  we  find  that  most  Frencli 
authors  taldngtlieiracc<inni  from  Morand, describe  Che- 
eelden's  second,  not  his  ihird  operaiion,  as  that  wJiicli 
he  invented,  and  bears  his  name.  But  iliat  Mr.  Clie- 
selden  never  resumed  iiis  f^econd  manner  of  cntiing, 
may  be  inferred  from  his  continuing  to  describe  ilie 
third  only  in  all  the  editions  of  liis  anatomy  published 
after  1730. — (See  a  vote  by  J.  I'homson,  M.D.,  avnexed 
to  hie  new  edUion  of  Douglas'' s  Jljipendix.  Edinburgh^ 
1803.) 

The  instruments  which  Cheselden  employed  in  his 
third  and  most  improved  mode  of  cutting  for  the  stone, 
were  a  start",  an  incision  knife,  a  gorget,  a  pair  of  for- 
ceps, and  a  crooked  needle  carrying  a  waxed  thread. 
'J'he  paiieni  beinji  placed  on  a  table,  his  wrists  are 
brought  dow  n  to  the  outsides  of  his  ankles,  and  secured 
.here  by  proper  bandages,  his  knees  having  first  been 
bHit,  and  his  heels  brought  back  near  his  buttocks. 

Cheselilen  used  then  to  take  a  catheter,  first  dipped 
in  oil,  and  inlmducc  it  inin  the  bladder,  where  having 
sea'ched  for  and  discovered  the  stone,  he  gave  the  in- 
Btrnment  lo  one  of  his  colleagues,  whom  he  desired  to 
satisfy  himself  whether  there  was  a  stone  or  not.  The 
assistant,  standing  on  his  right-hand,  held  the  handle 
of  the  stalf  between  hisfinuers  and  thumb,  inclined  it  a 
little  towards  the  patient's  right  thigh,  and  diew  the 
concave  side  close  up  to  the  os  pubis,  in  order  lo  re- 
move the  nrethia  as  far  as  possible  from  the  rectum. 

The  groove  of  the  staff'  being  thus  turned  outwardly 
and  laterally,  Cheselden  sat  down  in  a  low  chair,  and 
keeping  the  skin  of  the  perineum  steady  with  the 
thumb  and  fore-finger  of  his  left  hand,  he  made  the 
first  or  outward  incision  through  the  integuments  from 
above,  downwards,  beginning  on  the  letl  side  of  the 
raphe,  between  the  scrotum  and  verge  of  the  anus, 
almost  as  high  up  as  where  the  skin  of  the  perina;um 
begins  to  form  the  bag  containing  the  testicles.  Thence 
he  c<mtinued  the  wound  obliquely  outwards,  as  low 
down  as  the  middle  of  the  margin  of  the  anus,  at 
about  half  an  inch  distance  from  it,  and  consequently 
beyond  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  He  was  always 
careful  to  make  this  outward  wound  as  large  as  he 
could  with  safety.  Having  cut  the  fat  rather  deeply, 
especially  near  the  rectum,  he  used  to  put  his  left  fore- 
finger into  the  wound,  and  keep  it  there  till  the  internal 
incision  was  quite  finished  ;  first  to  direct  the  point  of 
his  knife  into  the  groove  of  the  staff",  which  he  now  felt 
with  the  end  of  his  finger;  and  secondly,  to  hold  and 
prevent  the  rectum  from  being  wounded,  by  tlie  side  ol 
which  his  knife  was  to  pass.  This  inward  incision 
Cheselden  made  with  moie  caution  than  the  former. 
His  knife  first  entered  the  groove  of  the  rostrated  or 
straiL'hi  part  of  the  staflf,  through  the  side  of  the  blad- 
der, immediately  above  the  pro.*tate,  and  its  point  was 
afterwaid  brought  along  the  same  groove  in  ihediiec- 
tion  downwards  and  forvvaids,  or  towards  himself 
Cheselden  thus  divided  that  part  of  tiie  sphincter  of 
the  bladder  which  lay  upon  the  prostate  gland,  of 
which  he  next  cut  the  outside  of  one-half  obliquely, 
according  to  the  direction  and  whole  length  of  the  ure- 
thra witiun  it,  ai»d  finished  the  internal  incision,  by  di- 
viding the  niemhiariona  portion  of  the  urethra,  on  the 
convex  part  of  his  staff". 

A  sufficient  opening  being  made,  Cheselden  used  to 
rise  from  his  chair,  his  finger  still  remaiinng  in  the 
wound.  Next  he  put  the  beak  of  his  gorget  in  the 
groove  of  the  staff",  and  then  thrust  it  into  the  bladder. 
The  staflT  was  now  withdrawn,  and,  while  he  held  the 
gotfiff.i  with  hi>i  left  hand,  he  introduced  the  forceps 
with  the  flat  side  uppermost,  with  great  caution,  along 
the  concavity  of  the  gorget.  When  the  forceps  were  in 
the  bladder,  he  withdrew  tlie  gomet,  and  taking  hold  of 
the  tvvo  handles  of  the  forceps  with  both  Ins  hands,  he 
searched  gently  for  the  stone,  while  the  blades  were 
«till  kept  shut.  As  soon  as  the  calculus  was  felt,  the 
forceps  were  opened,  and  an  attempt  made  to  get  the 
lower  blade  under  the  stone,  in  order  that  ii  might  be 
more  conveniently  laid  hold  of.  This  iKMiig  done,  the 
etone  was  extracted  with  a  very  slow  motion,  in  order 
to  give  the  parts  time  lo  dilate,  and  the  forceps  were 
(enily  turned  in  all  dirertions. 

When  the  stone  was  very  small  and  did  not  lie  well 
In  the  lorceps.  Cheselden  tjscd  to  withdraw  this  insirn- 


inent,  and  introduce  his  finger  into  the  bladder,  for  the 
(lurpose  of  turning  the  stone,  and  disengaging  it  from 
the  folds  of  the  lining  of  the  bladder,  in  which  it  wa« 
sometimes  entangled.  Then  the  gorget  was  passed  ia 
again  on  the  upper  side  of  his  finger,  and  turned  as  soon 
as  the  latter  was  pulled  out.  Lastly,  the  forceps  were 
introduced  and  the  stone  extracted.  With  the  view  of 
hindering  a  soft  stone  from  breaking  during  its  extiac 
tion,  Cheselden  used  to  put  one  or  more  of  his  finuerg 
between  the  branches  of  his  forceps,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  greater  pressure  upon  it,  than  what  was  just  ne- 
cessary to  hold  it  together.  But  when  it  did  break,  or 
there  were  more  calculi  than  one,  he  used  to  extract 
the  single  stones  or  fragments  one  after  another,  re- 
peating the  introduction  of  his  fingers  and  forceps  as 
often  as  there  was  occasion.  Cheselden  took  care  not 
to  thrust  the  forceps  so  far  into  the  bladder  as  to  bruise 
or  wound  its  opposite  side ;  and  he  was  equally  careful 
not  to  pinch  any  folds  of  its  inner  coat.  In  thitf  vvay 
Cheselden  saved  fifty  patients  out  of  fifty-two,  wlioiii 
he  cut  successively  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.— (W/;;;en- 
dix  to  tke  History  of  the  J^ateral  Operation,  by  J. 
Douglas.     1731.)  " 

Cheselden,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  an  invetitor, 
believed  that  he  had  discovered  an  operation  which 
was  not  susceptible  oi'  improvement;  yet  he  himself 
changed  the  manner  of  his  incision  not  less  than  three 
times,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  Isl.  He  cut  into 
the  body  of  the  bladder,  behind  the  prostate,  when  he 
imitated  Raw.  2dly.  He  cut  another  part  of  the  blad- 
der, viz.,  the  no;ck,  and  the  thick  substance  of  the  pros- 
tate; this  is  his  lateral  mode  of  incision.  3dly,  He 
changed  a  third  time,  not  the  essential  form  of  the  in- 
cision, but  the  diiecti<m  in  which  he  moved  the  knife; 
for,  in  his  first  operation,  when  imitating  the  siippos^ed 
operation  of  Raw  and  Fr^re  Jacques,  he  passed  his 
knife  into  the  body  of  the  bladder,  between  the  tuber 
ischii  and  the  vesicula;  seminales,  and  all  his  incision 
lay  behind  the  prostate  gland.  In  this  second  opera- 
lion,  he  pushed  his  knife  into  the  membranous  pan  of 
the  urethra,  immediately  behind  the  bulb,  and  ran  it 
down  through  the  substance  of  the  gland;  but  his  in- 
cision stopped  at  the  membranous  part  or  body  of  the 
bladder.  But  in  his  third  operation,  after  very  large 
external  incisions,  he  passed  his  knife  deefdy  into  the 
sreat  hollow  under  the  tuber  i.schii,  entered  it  into  the 
body  of  the  bladder  immediately  behind  the  gland, 
and,  drawing  it  towards  himself,  cut  through  the  whole 
substance  of  the  gland,  and  even  a  part  of  the  urethra, 
"  cutting  the  same  parts  the  contrary  way."  Ry  carry- 
ing the  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand  before  the  knife,  in 
dissecting  towards  the  body  of  the  bladder,  he  protected 
the  rectum  more  perfectly  than  he  could  do  in  running 
the  knife  backwards  along  the  groove  of  the  staff;  .and 
by  striking  his  knife  into  the  iiody  of  the  bladder,  and 
drawing  it  towards  him  through  the  whole  thiclcness 
of  the  gland,  he  was  sure  to  make  an  ample  wound. — 
tj.  BeWs  Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  2,  part  1,  p.  152.) 
And,  as  Mr.  Key  has  correctly  stated,  Cheselden's  aim 
was  to  fo  divide  the  prostate,  in  the  dependina  part  of 
its  left  lobe :  the  edge  of  the  knife  was  turned  upwards, 
and  in  this  position  carried  into  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der behind  the  prostate  gland.— (On  the  Section  of  the 
Prostate  Oland,  ^c.  p.  10.) 

LATER.VL  OPERATION  AS  PERFORMED  AT  THE  PRK8ENT 
DAY  WITH  CUTTING  GORQKTS. 

The  gorget  has  the  same  kind  of  form  as  one  of  the 
instruments  used  by  F.  Colot  and  others,  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  apparatus  major,  and  the  common 
opinion  that  the  conductor  of  Hildanns  was  the  fiist 
model  of  it,  is  not  exactly  true;  but  it  difl^ers  from  the 
instruments  employed  by  these  ancient  siirgeoim,  in 
having  a  cutting  edge.  Sir  Ccesar  Hawkins  thoiicht, 
that  if  its  richt  side  were  sharpened  into  a  cutting 
edge,  it  misht  be  safely  pushed  into  the  hhoMer,  cuided 
by  the  staffs,  so  as  to  make  the  true  lateral  incision  in 
the  left  side  of  the  prostate  gland  more  easily,  and  with 
less  risk  of  injuring  the  adjacent  parts,  than  Cheselden 
could  do  with  the  knife;  and  surgeons  were  pleased 
with  a  contrivance,  which  saved  them  from  the  ies|K)n- 
sibility  of  dissecting  parts,  with  the  anatomy  of  which 
all  were  not  equally  well  acquainted. — (./  Mrll,  Jllli">.) 

As  Scarpa  observes:  To  render  the  ex»-ciitloi»  «»r  thB 
lateral  operation  en«»ier  •<•  smeeons  of  less  experience 
than  Cheseld  n,  was  the  motive  whi.h  iird.icMl  Haw- 
kins to  propose  his  gorget.     Ho  tliought,  that  two 
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great  advantages  would  be  gained  by  the  use  of  tliis 
iiislrnmeiil;  out;,  of  executing  invariably  tlie  lateral 
incision  of  CJieseiden;  the  oilier,  of  consiantly  guaid- 
ing  llie  |)atient,  ihrougli  the  whole  course  of  the  opera- 
tion, from  injury  of  the  rectum,  and  of  ihe  arteria 
pudica  profunda.  Tlie  utility  of  ihe  latter  olgect 
(says  Scarpa)  cannot  be  disputed,  as  it  is  evident  ilial 
the  convexity  of  the-  director  «/  the  ivstruvient  defends 
the  Tectum  from  injury^  and  that  its  cutttvg  edge  not 
being  inclined  horizontally  towards  the  tuberosity  and 
Tamus  of  Ihe  ischium,  but  turned  vpwards  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  neck  of  the  urethra, 
cannot  wound  the  pudic  artery.  But  with  lespect  to 
the  first  advantage,  or  that  of  executing  precisely  the 
lateral  incision  of  Chcselden,  it  innsi  be  admitted  that 
it  does  not  completely  fultil  tlie  iiiteniion  which  Jie 


straight  near  Us  point,  but  gradually  rises,  and  1 
convex  above  the  level  of  the  siafi;  so  that  its  greatest 
convexity  is  seven  lines  btoad.  Lastly,  the  inclination 
of  the  cutting  edge  *o  llie  iongituttinal  axis  of  the  di- 
rector is  exactly  at  an  angle  of  69°;  that  is  to  say,  tlie 
same  as  the  left  side  of  ihe  prostate  gland  to  the  lon- 
gitudinal axis  of  the  neck  of  the  urclhia. — (See  Scar- 
pa's  Memoir  on  Hawkinses  Gorget;  trannl.  by  Mr. 
Briggs,  p.  12.  17.) 

For  more  than  twenty  years  tlie  instrument  makers 
in  London  have  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  a  gorget^ 
which  Mr.  Abernetliy  invented,  and  which,  in  the  par- 
ticularity of  its  cutlitig  edj,'e  turning  up  at  an  angle  of 
45°,  liears  much  analogy  to  tiie  iiistruineiit  lately  recoin 
mended  by  Scarpa.  The  cutting  edge  is  straight,  anct 
that  useless  and  dangerous  part  of  a  gorget,  sometimes 


proposed,  not  only  on  account  of  the  cutting  edge  of.  called  the  shoulder,  is  removed.    Admitting  that  the 


liis  insUument  not  being  raised  enough  above  the  level 
of  the  staff,  to  penctiate  sufficiently  ihe  substance  of 
the  prostate  gland,  and  consequently  to  divide  it  to  a 
proper  depth;  but  because,  being  loo  much  turned  up- 
wards at  that  part  of  it  which  is  to  lay  open  the  base 
of  the  prostate  gland,  it  does  not  divide  it  laterally, 
but  rather  at  its  tipper  part,  towards  the  summit  of  the 
ramus  of  the  ischium,  and  the  arch  of  the  puhes;  an 
opening  of  all  others  in  the  perinauiin  the  most  con- 
lined,  and  piesenting  the  greatest  impediment  to  the 
passage  of  the  stone  from  the  bladder. — (See  also  Key 
on  Lithotomy,  p.  10.)  The  breadth  of  the  point  of  ihe 
director  is,  besides,  so  disproportionate  to  the  diameter 
of  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  that,  from  the 
great  resistance  with  which  it  meets,  the  instrument 
may  easily  slip  from  the  groove  of  ihe  staff,  and  pass 
between  the  bladder  and  rectum,  a  serious  accident, 
vhich  has  very  often  happened  even  in  the  hands  of 
experienced  surgeons. 

Scarpa  considers  all  the  modifications  of  Hawkins's 
gorget  proposed  by  B.  Bell,  Desault,  Cline,  and  Cruik- 
ehank  as  deteriorations  of  the  original  instrument.     B. 
Bell   (he  observes)  has  ditninished  the  breadth  of  the 
director,  but  given  the  cutting  edge  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion.   The  horizontal  direction  of  the  cutting  edge  is 
also  preferred   by  Desault,  Cline,   and  Ciuikshank ; 
but  they  have  enlarged  the  diiector  and  fattened  the 
part  which  was  previously  concave.    Aware  of  the 
danger  of  wounding  the  pudic  artery  by  the  horizontal 
direction  of  the  gorget,  they  direct  the  handle  of  the 
staff  t(»  be  inclined  towards  the  patient's  right  groin, 
and  the  gorget  to  be  pushed  along  it,  inclined  in  such 
a  inannerthat  its  obtuse  edge  may  be  directed  towards 
the  rectum,  and  its  cutting  edge  placed  at  a  sufficient 
distance  from  the  tnberosiiy  and  ramus  of  the  ischium 
to  avoid  wounding  the  artery.    Scarpa  contends,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  proper  degree  of  obli- 
quity to  the  staff,  and  that  such  inclination  of  the 
instrument  must  be  inconunodious,  arbitrary,  and  un- 
stable, in  comparison  with  that  position  of  it  in  which 
the  handle  of  the  staff  is  held  in  a  line  perpendicular 
to  the  body  of  the  patient,  and  its  concavity  placed 
against  the  arch  of  the  pubes;  on  which  stability  of  the 
instrument  (says  Scarpa)  the  safety  and  precision  of 
the  lateral  operation  depend.    According  to  this  emi- 
nent professor,  the  defects  of  Hawkins's  original  gorget 
arise  from  the  excessive  breadth  of  the  director,  lar- 
ticularly  at  the  point;  the  want  of  sufficient  elevation 
of  the  cutting  edge  above  the  level  of  the  groove  of  the 
staff,  and  the  uncertain  inclination  of  the  edge  to  the 
axis  of  the  urethra  and  prostate  gland.    The  cervix  of 
tlie  urethra  in  a  man  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of 
age  Is  only  three  lines  in  diameter  at  the  apex  of  ihe 
prostate  gland,  four  lines  in  its  centre,  and  five  near 
the  orifice  of  ihe  bladder.    The  apex  of  the  prostate 
gland  is  rather  moic  than  two  lines  in  thickness,  the 
body  or  centre  four,  and  the  base  six  and  .«ometimes 
eight,  which  surrounds  the  orifice  of  ihe  bladder.    In 
an  adult  of  middle  stature,  from  eighteiiii  to  twenty 
years  of  age,  the  thickness  of  the  base  of  the  pr.istate 
gland  is  about  two  lines  les.^;,  compared  with  that  of  a 
man  of  forty,  and  of  a  larae  size.     The  precise  line 
in  which  the  lateral   iticisinu  of  the  prostate  gland 
should  be  made  in  an  adult  (say.s  Scarpa),  is  found  to 
be  inclined  to  the  h)ngitii(linal  axis  of  the  cervix  of  the 
urethra,  and  of  the  gland  itself,  at  an  angle  of  69°. 
Now,  from  these  data,  drawn  from  the  structure  of  the 
pans,  Scarpa  makes  the  director  of  his  troijret  only  four 
lines  hroad  and  two  dee^;  the  breadth  decrea.<ing  al 
the  beak.     The  cutting  edge  of  the   insliuuient  is 


principles  of  the  lateral  operation,  as  inculcated  by 
Scarpa,  are  correct,  and  of  which  1  shall  pres^ently 
speak,  it  appeals  to  nie  that  Mr.  Abeinethy's  gorget  is 
far  preferable  to  that  very  recently  proposed  by  Scarpa, 
lis  edge  is  not  so  immoderately  turned  up,  and  it  will 
enter  Willi  more  ease,  and  less  risk  of  slipping  from  the 
stalf,  because  it  has  not  any  projecting  shoulder, 
which,  while  the  staff  is  firmly  held  with  the  beak  of 
the  gorget  in  it,  can  have  no  other  effect  but  that  of 
obstructing  the  passage  of  the  last  instrument. 

Gorgets  which  cut  on  both  sides  have  also  beeaj 
sometimes  employed  in  England,  and  as  a  laiger  open-i 
ing  can  be  obtained  by  them,  even  without  trespassing^ 
the  limits  of  the  incision  fixed  hy  Scarpa,  that  is  to  say, 
without  cutting  any  part  of  the  body  of  ihe  bladder, 
they  appear  to  pitmiise  utility,  especially  when  Ihe 
stone  is  suspected  to  be  large.  However,  they  are  less 
used  now  than  they  were  some  years  ago,  when  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  employed  them  in  Guy's  Hospital;  but 
I  am  unacquainted  with  the  particular  reasons  of  this 
change. 

[In  the  United  States,  when  the  gorget  is  used,  that 
of  Dr.  Physick  is  preferred,  it  being  capable  of  re-% 
ceiving  a  much  keener  edge  near  the  point.    Dr.  Gib 
son  has  improved  the  gorget  of  Dr.  Physick,  by  coa-J 
striicting  the  blade  so  as  to  taper  from  the  outer  curuete 
of  the  cutting  edge  to  the  handle  of  the  instrument 
Pmfessor  Stevens,  in  his  note  on  Cooper's  F'ii-st  JJves^ 
p.  508,  vol.%  says,  "It  has  been  urged  that  ihe  blades 
are  too  broad,  and  that  they  endanger  the  cutting  of  ^ 
what  has  been  called  the  prostate  fascia,  or  the  piir- 
titioii  between  the  pelvis  and  the  abdomen.   Such  fear 
can  only  arise  from  mistaken  ideas  of  the  anatomy  of  I 
the  parts." — (See  Vol.  6  of  the  Medical  Reposilory.\- 
Rcrse.] 

Some  criticisms  on  Scarpa's  method  of  operating,i 
and  a  few  remarks  on  the  size  and  direction  of  ihe-i 
lateral  incision,  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  sectionl 
of  the  present  article. 

Sir  A.  Cooper,  as  I  think  with  considerable  reason, 
recommends  putting  the  patient  on  vegetable  diet  for  ai 
little  while  previously  to  the  operation.   He  disapproves  j 
of  operating  when  the  kidneys  are  diseased,  Ihe  blad- 
der is  ulcerated,  and  disease  in  the  chest,  asthma,  or  ■ 
any  irregularity  of  the  circulation  prevails.     He  lias  , 
found  the  operation  generally  more  successful  in  the^ 
poor  and  labouring  classes,  than  in  the  rich  and  lux- 
urious.   Old  aae  is  not  considered  by  him  as  an  ohjec 
lion  to  the  operation,  which  he  even  believes  mo«t 
successful  in  persons  from  sixty-one  to  sixty  ihree  years 
of  age.    If  the  patient  is  loaded  with  fat,  he  says,  tie 
chance  of  peritoneal  inflammation  is  always  great. 
Accoidingto  his  experience,  convulsions,  having  a  faia! 
result,  are  frequent  after  of)erations  on  children,  par- 
ticularly when  much  blood  lias  been  lost. — (See  Lancet 
vol.  2,  p.  316,  Src.)    When  a  stone  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude is  accompanied  with  an  enlarged  prostate  gland, 
the  patient  (liesavs)  rarely  recovers  from  the  operation 
— (F</Z.  CJ^ /;.  345) 

As  inflammation  of  the  bladder  and  peritoneum  is 
the  pi  incipnl  dancer  of  this  operati<ni,  and,  under  an 
equal  degree  of  injury  and  violence,  is  most  likely  to 
happen  in  a  plethoric  subject,  it  has  been  a  question 
whether  venesection  should  not  be  practised  a  day  or 
two  before  the  patient  is  operated  upon,  8iippo.<iiig  tlmt 
his  aae  and  weaknes.<?  form  no  pndiibiiinn.  The  chief 
reason  which  prevents  the  comnion  observance  of  ihis 
pra<-tice  is,  thai  a  great  deal  of  h|i od  is  sometimes  lust 
in  the  operation  itself  A  vegetable  diet  for  a  week  or 
two  before  the  operation  seems  to  be  a  better  plan. 
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When,  however,  ihe  loss  of  blood  In  the  operation  has 
been  incoiisiderahle,  llie  paiieiil  is  youiij,'  and  siion!-, 
and  pailiculaily  wlitn  the  operation  lias  heen  tedious, 
and  ihe  bladder  lias  eurlen-d  a  good  deal,  1  nni  dit^posed 
to  iliink  veiy  Cavonraldy  of  the  rule  of  bleeding  ilie 
patient  as  soon  as  he  is  put  to  bed,  and  recovered  from 
the  tirst  dt-pressing  effects  of  the  oiieration.  An  open 
ing  niedicnie  should  be  given  the  day  before  the  pa 
tient  is  cut,  and  a  cly-ster  injected  a  couple  of  hours 
before  the  time  fixed  upon  lor  ilie  opfraiion,  in  order  to 
empty  the  rectum,  and  thus  diminish  the  chance  of  its 
being  wounded. 

It  is  generally  consideied  advantageous  to  let  the 
bladder  be  somewhat  distended,  and  the  patient  is 
tlierelbre  directed  to  reiaiw  his  urine  a  certain  time 
before  he  is  cut.  Formerly,  a  juguni  penis  was  some- 
times used  for  conlining  the  urine  in  the  bladder;  but 
since  my  entrance  into  the  profession,  1  have  never 
heaid  of  this  contrivance  being  employed.  The  pre- 
sence of  urine  in  tlie  bladder,  it  is  conceived,  may 
lessen  the  chance  of  the  fundus  of  tiiat  organ  being 
injured  by  the  gorget;  but  as  the  beak  of  this  instru- 
ment slutuld  always  be  in  the  groove  of  the  staff,  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  reason  for  the  [iracticc  is  good.  The 
plan  is  disapproved  of  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  who  says, 
that  when  the  urine  collected  gushes  out,  the  bladder 
contracts,  and  embiaces  the  stone  so  closely  that  it  is 
difficult  lo  get  hold  of  the  foreign  body  with  the  for- 
ceps.— (See  Lancet,  vol.2,  p.  347.) 

Before  the  operaiion,  liie  following  instruments 
should  all  be  arranged  ready  on  a  table:  a  staff  of  as 
large  a  diameter  as  will  easily  admit  of  introduction, 
and  the  groove  of  which  is  very  deep,  and  closed  at 
Ihe  extremity.  A  sharp  gorget,  with  a  beak  nicely  and 
accurately  adapted  to  the  deep  groitve  of  the  pieceding 
instrument,  so  as  to  glide  easily  and  securely.  A  large 
scalpel  for  niaking  the  first  incisions.  Forceps  of 
various  sizes  and  forms  for  extracting  the  stone.  A 
blunt  {minted  curved  bistoury  for  enlarging  the  wound 
in  the  prostate,  if  the  incision  of  the  gorget  be  not 
sufficiently  large,  as  the  parts  should  never  be  lacerated. 
A  pair  of  Le  Cat's  forceps  with  teeth  lor  breaking  the 
stone  if  loo  large  to  come  through  any  wound  reason- 
ably dilated.  A  syringe  for  wasiiing  out  clots  of  blood 
or  particles  of  the  stone:  a  practice,  however,  not 
considered  necessary  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  (Lancet,  vol.  2, 
p.  347) ;  a  scoop  for  the  removal  of  small  calculi  or 
fragments.  Two  strong  garters  or  bands,  with  which 
the  patient's  hands  and  feet  are  tied  together. 

The  curvature  of  the  staff  is  a  matter  of  consider- 
able importance ;  because  the  direction  of  the  incision 
through  the  prostate  gland  and  neck  of  the  bladder  is 
partly  determined  by  it.  The  French  surgeims,  con- 
vinced of  the  advantage  of  introducing  the  gorget  in 
the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  bladder,  always  use  a 
staff,  which  is  much  more  curved  than  what  English 
surgeons  employ. — {See  Jioiix,  Voyage  fait  d  Lovrtres 
en  1814,  ou  Parallile  de  la  Chir.  .ffngluise,  Src.  p.  319.) 
But  I  am  inclined  lo  believe  with  Scarpa,  that  upon 
the  whole  it  is  best  to  let  the  curvature  of  the  staff 
corrc-pond  exactly  to  that  of  the  axis  of  the  neck  of 
the  urethra  and  prostate  gland. — (Opusculi  di  Chirur- 
gia,  vol.  1,  p.  39.) 

Afier  introducing  the  staff,  and  feeling  that  the  stone 
is  certainly  in  the  bladder,  the  patient  is  to  be  secured 
in  the  same  position  as  was  described  in  the  account 
of  Cheselden's  lan-st  method  of  operating. 

The  a>8i.<lant,  holding  up  the  scrotum  with  his  left 
hand,  is  with  his  riglit  lo  hold  the  staff,  inclining  its 
handle  towards  the  riglit  groin,  so  as  to  make  Ihe 
groov«!d  convexity  of  ilie  insirument  turn  towards  the 
left  Bide  of  the  perinauin.  Some  operators  also  like 
the  a.^sistant  to  depress  Ihe  handle  of  ihc  staff  towards 
the  patient's  abdomen,  in  oider  to  make  its  convexity 
project  In  ilie  |H-riuu:um,  while  oilicrs  condemn  tliis 
plan,  a.«8ertinp,  that  it  withdraws  the  insirument  from 
Uie  bladder.— (.>^//rtH,  <Vc.) 

Scarpa  disajiproves  of  inclining  the  handle  of  the 
staff  lowaids  the  tialient's  riglit  jrioin,  and  he  expr«;Rsly 
leroniinends  this  insirunient  to  be  held  (irmly  against 
tliR  at rh  of  the  pnbes,  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  llie 
body  of  tlie  patient,  so  that  (he  convex  part  of  the  di- 
rector  may  be  placed  towards  the  iccluin,  and  lakc  the 
exact  course  of  the  sixlHof  the  neck  of  ihe  urethra  and 
prostate  gland.— {0/H<«ci/i/,  <^c.  ;>.  40.)  'I'lijs  position 
of  tiie  staff  is  the  lintieti  and  mo^t  conimodiouR  lo  ihe 
turgcun,  and  ti^cirpa  oiHinininB,  that  on  such  stability 


of  the  iiistrunient  the  safety  and  precision  of  the  latera> 
operation  depend. 

Sir  A.  Cooper  directs  the  operator  to  hold  the  stafl' 
perpendicularly,  and  to  let  it  rest  on  the  stone,  as  he  has 
seen  many  instances  in  which  the  siorget  has  not 
entered  the  bladder,  owing  to  ihestaffnot  having  itself 
passed  into  it,  but  rested  against  the  proslale  gland.— 
(See  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  319.) 

The  fiist  incision  should  always  commence  below 
the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  over  the  membranous  part  of 
this  canal,  at  the  place  where  the  operator  means  to 
make  his  first  cut  into  the  groove  of  the  staff,  and  the 
cut  should  extend  at  least  three  inches,  obliquely  down- 
wards to  the  left  of  the  raphe  of  the  perinaium,  at  an 
equal  distance  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  and 
the  anus.  The  first  cut  should  descend  rather  beyond 
the  level  of  the  centre  of  the  anus ;  for  it  is  a  general 
rule  in  surgery  to  make  free  external  incisions,  by 
which  the  suigeon  is  enabled  lo  conduct  the  remaining 
.steps  of  his  operation  with  greater  laciltiy,and  itowhere 
is  it  so  necc.j'sary  as  where  a  stone  is  lo  be  cxti  acted. — 
{Milan.)  That  excellent  surgical  writer,  Callisen,  lays 
it  down  as  a  rule  to  be  observed  in  the  lateral  operaiion, 
that  the  incision  ovght  not  to  extend  to  siich  parts  as 
can  make  no  impediment  to  the  extraction  of  the  stone} 
and,  «/tcrp/o/e (says  he),  the  bulb,  and  that  part  of  the 
urethra  which  is  surrounded  by  the  corpus  upoiigiosum, 
should  never  be  cut.  Only  those  parts  ought  to  be 
divided,  which  firmly  resist  the  sale  introduction  of 
insiruments  into  the  bladder,  and  the  extraciion  of  the 
stone,  tience,  the  integuments  must  be  opened  by  an 
ample  incision,  and  the  membranous  pan  of  the  ure- 
tiira,  transversus  perinxi  muscle,  levator  ani,  and 
jnoslate  gland  be  pioperly  divided. — {Systema  Chi- 
rurgioR  Hodiernx,  pars  2,  p.  655  )  Like  Scarpa,  how- 
ever, he  is  fearful  of  making  a  free  cut  through  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  and,  in  lieu  of  doing  so,  prefers 
a  slow  and  cautious  dilatation  of  the  parts.  When 
the  external  cut  through  the  integumenls,  fat,  and 
accelerator  urinsE  muscle  has  been  executed,  the  next 
object  is  to  divide  the  transversus  perina;i  muscle, 
which  stands,  like  a  bar,  across  the  triangular  hollow, 
out  of  which  alone  the  stone  can  be  easily  extracted. 
A  part  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra, 
adjoining  the  p:  tistate  gland,  is  next  to  be  laid  open  ; 
but  an  extensive  cut  through  it,  as  far  forwards  as  the 
bulb,  is  quite  unnecessaiy,  because  it  will  not  at  all 
facilitate  the  passage  of  the  stone  outwards. 

Having  placed  the  beak  of  the  gorget  in  the  groove 
of  the  staff,  the  operator  takes  hold  of  the  latter  instru- 
ment firmly  with  his  left  hand,  laises  its  handle  fiom 
the  abdomen,  so  that  it  may  form  nearly  a  right  angle 
with  the  body,  and  stands  up.  Before  allcnipiing  \.o 
push  the  gorget  into  the  bladder,  however,  he  should 
slide  it  backwards  and  forwards,  with  a  wriggling 
motion,  that  he  may  first  be  sure  of  its  beak  being  in 
the  groove  of  the  staff.  The  bringing  forwards  of  the 
handle  of  the  latter  instrument,  so  as  to  elevate  its 
point,  before  introducing  the  gorgel  into  the  bladder 
is  also  considered  of  gieal  importance;  for  it  is  by 
this  means  that  the  gorget  is  introduced  along  the 
groove  of  the  staff  in  the  axis  of  the  bladder,  the  only 
direction  unattended  with  risk  of  wounding  the 
rectum.  In  fact,  the  gorget  should  be  introduced 
nearly  in  a  direction  corresponding  to  a  line  drawn 
from  the  os  coccygis  lo  the  umhilicus.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  the  degree  in  which  the  handle  of  Ihe 
staff  should  be  depressed  nuist  depend  very  much  upon 
the  curvature  of  the  insirument. 

The  utmost  attention  to  the  rule  last  noticed  is  espe- 
cially necessary,  when  a  staff  with  a  groove  not  closed 
at  the  end  is  employed.  The  neglect  of  it  in  this  c.jse 
might  make  the  operator  cut  the  bladder  with  the 
gorget  ill  several  jilaces,  as,  according  lo  Mr.  B.  Hell,  has 
actually  happened.  But  since  the  gorg(;t,  when  intro- 
duced as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  axis  of  il  -bladder, 
may  transfix  and  otherwise  injure  this  organ,  if  intro- 
duced either  too  far,  or  at  all  bi-yond  "I'li  exiremiiy  of 
Ihe  staff;  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  every  surpt-on, 
who  chooses  lo  perform  the  laleial  operation  wnh  a 
gorget,  should  employ  a  staff,  the  groove  of  which  is 
closed  at  the  extremity,  as  is  invariably  done  in  France, 
and  is  expicssly  enjoined  by  Professor  ^''^'\'"~,'^,f. 
Sabatier's  Midecwe   OperaUiirc,   t.  3,  p.  23.1,  «''"^f  • 
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There  can  also  be  no  «Ionht  of  the  prndeiici;  o)  e.uiea 
vouring  to  have  only  a  fixed  and  limited  l-n^lh  oi  in. 
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staff  in  Ihe  bladder.  Scarpa  specifies  an  inch  and  a 
half  as  the  proper  distance  to  wiiich  tlie  end  of  tiie 
filaff  should  enter  the  bladder.  However,  as  it  is 
known  that  this  disiiiiuuishcd  professor  is  an  advocate 
for  a  very  limited  incision,  and  thai  consequently  lie 
would  not  require  the  staff  to  extend  farther  than  an 
inch  and  a  half  into  the  bladder,  I  infer,  thai  operators 
who  prefer  nmking  a  freer  opening  must  use  a  staff 
thai  reaches  into  this  viscus  rather  farther.  Much, 
however,  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  gorget  em- 
ployed, particularly  its  breadth,  and,  if  it  is  to  rest 
against  the  stone,  as  advised  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  but 
which  method  1  do  not  recommend ;  of  course  the  ex- 
lent  to  which  it  passes,  will  be  determined  by  the  situ- 
ation of  the  calculus. 

As  soon  as  the  gorget  is  introduced,  the  staff  is  to  be 
fV'ilhdrawn.  Some  operators  next  pass  the  forceps 
along  the  concave  surface  of  the  gorget,  into  the  blad- 
der :  while  others  reconunend  the  cutting  gorget  to  be 
withdrawn  iimnediateiy  it  has  completed  the  wound  ; 
Abr  then  the  bladder  contracts,  and  its  fungus  is  liable 
to  be  cut.  The  gorget  should  be  withdrawn  in  the 
same  line  in  which  it  is  entered,  pressing  it  towards 
the  right  side,  in  order  to  prevent  its  making  a  second 
wound.  If,  however,  the  operator  should  prefer  passing 
the  forceps  into  the  b'adder,  along  the  gorget,  the  latter 
instrument  must  be  kept  quite  motionless,1est  its  sharp 
edge  do  mischief;  and,  at  all  events,  as  soon  as  the 
force(is  is  in  the  bladder,  the  cutting  gorget  is  to  be 
withdrawn. 

Some  operators  withdriw  the  cutting  gorget,  and 
introduce  a  blunt  one  for  U:e  juidance  of  the  forceps  ; 
a  step  certainly  unnecessary,  as  the  latter  instrument 
.vill  easily  pass,  when  the  ini-is-ion  into  the  bladder  is 
ample  and  direct,  as  it  ought  always  to  be. 

[Professor  Stevens,  of  the  University  of  New-York, 
always  withdraws  both  the  sound  and  the  gorget  im- 
mediately  alter  making  the  incision  with  the  latter, 
and  has  never  found  any  difficulty  in  introducing  the 
forceps  without  any  otherguide  than  the  foie-finger  ol 
the  left  hand.  'J'he  point  of  the  forceps  he  directs  to 
be  inclined  a  little  upwards  to  avoid  a  little  pouch 
formed  by  the  receding  of  the  loose  cellnl.ir  membrane 
between  the  prostate  and  the  rectum. — i?er»c  ] 

The  operator  has  next  to  grasp  the  stote  with  the 
blades  of  the  forceps  :  for  which  purpose  he  is  not  to 
expand  the  instrument  as  soon  as  it  has  arrived  in  the 
bladder  ;  but  he  should  first  make  use  of  the  instru- 
ment as  a  kind  of  probe,  for  ascertaining  the  exact 
situation  of  the  stone.  If  this  body  should  be  lo^'god 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  bladder,  just  behind  its  iienk, 
the  operator  is  to  open  the  forceps  immediately  over 
the  stone,  and  after  depressing  the  blades  a  little,  ij 
gently  to  shut  them  so  as  to  grasp  it.  Certainly,  it  is 
much  mure  scientific  to  use  the  forceps  at  first,  merely 
for  ascertaining  the  position  of  the  stone  ;  for  when  this 
is  known,  the  surgeon  is  nnich  more  able  to  grasp  the 
extraneous  body  in  a  skilful  manner,  than  if  he  were 
to  open  the  blades  of  the  itistrument  immediately, 
without  knowing  where  they  ought  next  to  be  placed, 
or  when  shut.  No  man  of  experience  can  doubt,  that 
the  injury  which  the  bladder  frequently  suffers  from 
rough,  reiterated  awkward  movements  of  the  forceps, 
is  not  an  uncommon  cause  of  such  inflammation  of 
this  viscus,  as  extends  to  the  peritoneum,  and  occa- 
sions death. 

If  the  surgeon  cannot  readily  take  hold  of  the  stone 
with  the  forceps,  he  should  introduce  his  fore-finger 
into  the  rectum  and  raise  up  the  extraneous  body,  when 
it  may  generally  bo  easily  grasped.  The  stone  should 
be  held  with  sufficient  firmness  to  keep  it  from  slipping 
away  from  the  blades,  but  not  so  forcibly  as  to  incur 
the  risk  of  its  breaking. 

[Dr.  J.  Rhea  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  has  invented  a 
forceps  for  extracting  the  calculus  from  the  bladder, 
which  is  a  valuable  improvement.  Each  blade  has  an 
oval  hole  in  it,  resembling  the  forceps  employed  in  par- 
turition, so  that  when  the  surgeon  grasps  the  stone,  it 
becomes  immoveably  fixed  by  entering  into  the  vacui- 
ties in  the  blades.  The  size  of  the  calculus  is  there- 
fore not  increased  by  this  instrument,  and  it  is  effectu- 
ally prevented  from  slipping. — Reese.] 

Sometimes  the  extraction  of  the  stone  is  attended 
with  difficulty,  owing  to  the  operator  having  chanced 
to  grasp  it  in  atransveise  position,  in  which  circum- 
fltance,  it  is  better  to  try  to  change  its  direction,  or  let  it 
go  altogether,  and  take  hold  of  it  in  anotlier  manner. 


When  the  .stone  is  so  large  that  it  cannot  be  extracted 
front  the  wound  without  violence  and  laceration,  tbe 
surgeon  may  either  break  the  stone  by  means  of  a 
strong  pair  of  forceps,  with  teeth  constructed  for  the 
purpose;  or  he  may  enlarge  the  wound  with  a  probe* 
pointed  crooked  bistouiy,  introduced  under  the  guidance 
of  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand.  The  latter  plan  ia 
generally  the  best  of  the  two  ;  for  breaking  the  stone 
always  creates  serious  danger  of  calculous  fiagmenui 
remaining  behind. 

However,  as  nothing  can  justify  the  exertion  of  force 
in  pulling  out  a  stone,  if  the  operator  should  be  afraid 
of  making  the  wound  nmre  ample  (it  being  already 
larsie  and  direct),  he  must  break  the  stone  as  above  de- 
scribed. As  many  of  the  fragments  are  then  to  be 
extiacted  with  the  common  liihoioniy  forceps,  as  can 
be  taken  away  in  this  method,  after  which  the  surgenti 
should  introduce  his  finger,  in  order  to  feel  whether 
any  pieces  of  the  stone  still  remain  behind.  Perhaps 
some  of  these  may  be  most  conveniently  taken  out 
with  the  stoop  ;  but  if  they  are  very  small,  it  is  best  to 
inject  lukewarm  water  with  moderate  force  into  the 
wound,  for  the  purpose  of  washing  them  out. 

[Dr.  Jameson  has  invented  a  forceps  for  breaking 
calculi  when  too  large  to  be  extractid  through  the 
incision,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  this  iuocpss. 
'i'his  instrument  is  very  accurately  described  in  the  8lh 
volume  of  the  American  Medical  Recorder.  No  sur- 
geon should  be  without  it,  as  the  necessity  for  the  high 
operation  is  thus  aimihilaled,  and  this  forceps  would 
succeed  when  the  calculus  is  too  large  to  be  extracted 
above  the  pubis,  as  is  sometimes  the  case. — Reese] 

'J'he  surgeon,  however,  cannot  be  too  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  absolute  necessity  of  using  the  greatest 
care  not  to  remove  the  patient  from  the  operating  table 
while  any  calculus  or  fragment  remains  in  the  bladder. 
l''or  the  distressing  pain  of  the  disorder  has  been  known 
to  recur  upon  the  healing  of  the  w<mnd,  and  a  second 
operation  become  necessary.  It  is  a  melancholy  truth, 
however,  that  a  fresh  calculus  may  form  again  in  the 
short  space  of  a  few  months.  I  have  sckh  .'<everai 
patients  who  have  been  cut  for  the  stone  more  than_ 
once;  and  Richerand  mentions  the  case  of  a  snrgic 
instrument-maker,  resident  at  the  gate  of  La  Charilj 
iti  Paris,  who  has  undergone  the  operation  three  timij 
in  the  course  of  a  year  and  a  half,  althouL'h,  after  ea 
operation,  several  eminent  surgeons  carefully  ei 
mined  the  bladder,  and  could  not  detect  a  calculus.<j 
(See  JSTusofrr-  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  549,  ed.  4.) 

The  stone  should  always  be  attentively  ctamir 
imtnediately  it  is  extracted;  liecause  its  appearam 
conveys  some  information,  though  not  positive, 
cerning  the  existence  of  others.  If  thestone  is  smc 
on  one  surface,  the  smoothness  is  generally  found  i 
arise  from  the  friction  of  other  stones  still  in 
bladder;  but  when  it  is  uniformly  rough,  it  is  a  pr 
suiui-live  sign  that  there  is  no  other  one  remaini  _ 
behind.  In  every  instance,  however,  the  surgeon 
should  gently  examine  the  cavity  of  the  bladder  with 
his  fore  finger;  for  it  would  be  an  inexcusable  neglect 
to  put  the  patient  to  bed  with  another  stone  in  ' ' 
bladder. 

After  the  operation,  a  simple  pledget  is  common^ 
laid  on  the  w  ound,  supported  by  a  T  bandage ;  tJi 
patient  is  la'dinbednn  his  back,  with  his  thighs  closed 
a  piece  of  oilcloth  and  some  folded  napkins  should  ' 
laid  under  him  for  the  reception  of  the  urine,  and 
opiate  administered.     However,  with  respect  to  It 
applicati(m  of  a  pledget  and  bandage,  and  keeping  f' 
thighs  closed,  I  confe&s  that  my  own  ideas  lead  me 
regard  them  as  Sir  A.  Cooper  and  many  other  excelleu 
surgeons  do,  as  rather  disadvantageous:  indeed, 
lieve  the  best  plan  is  to  leave  the  wound  quite  open, 
that  tlie  urine  may  have  a  free  outlet,  strict  attentiofl 
being  paid  to  keeping  the  parts  clean. 

An  occasional  embarrassment  to  lithotomists  is  Xh 
circumstance  of  stones  in  the  bladder  not  being  alwaji 
free  and  detached;  some  are  tightly  embraced  by  il« 
coats;  others  are  partially  engaged  in  the  ureters; 
they  are  sometimes  fixed  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder; 
and  are  not  unfreqnently  found  lodged  in  sacculi  acci- 
dentally formed.  These  cysts  are  of  different  sizes: 
some  are  miall,  and  exist  in  a  considerable  number; 
s(m«e  are  deeper,  with  an  orifice  smaller  than  their 
ba.se.  They  appear  to  be  formed  by  a  prolnnL'aiion  of 
the  internal  coat  of  the  bladder.  Other  sacculi  areoc 
casionally  found,  which  seem  to  be  composed  of  all 
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iChe  tunics  of  the  bladder,  and  they  are  somctitnea  of 
•uch  magnitude,  that  the  bladder  npiiears  as  if  ii  were 
divided  into  two  or  more  cavities  ol  ni-arly  equal  size. 
atones  Jbuiid  in  these  sacculi  soinetinies  present  depres- 
sions and  irregulaiilies,  in  which  lungi  of  the  bladder 
have  been  received.  When  this  happens,  a  portion  o( 
such  fungous  productions  is  olifiii  exlracied  with  the 
stone  ;  a  circumstance  that  has  deceived  some  practi- 
tioner's, and  led  them  lo  sup|K>se  that  the  calculi  actu- 
ally adhered  to  the  coat  of  the  bladder.— (See  DesauWs 
Paris  CJiirnrgical  Journ.  vol.  %  p.  386,  387.) 

The  extraction  of  encysted  stones  requires  different 
modes  of  proceeding  liom  those  which  have  been  re- 
lated. Litire  conceived,  that  they  might  be  removed  in 
two  ways.  VVIien  they  made  only  an  inconsiderable 
projection  into  the  bladder,  he  recommended  tlie  intro- 
duction of  a  prol>e,  with  which  the  membrane  covering 
the  calculus  was  lo  be  rubbed,  a  finger  being  put  mUt 
the  rectum,  in  order  to  keep  it  down,  and  facilitate  the 
action  of  the  probe  in  opening  the  cyst.  Wlien  the 
calculi  were  very  prominent,  Liitre  recoimnended  tak- 
ing hold  of  ihem  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  contusing 
and  breaking  the  membranous  pouch,  with  the  points 
and  asperities  upon  the  inside  of  the  blades  of  the  in- 
strument. He  conceived  that  suppuration  would  then 
destroy  the  internal  parietes  of  the  cyst,  and  thai  the 
stone  would  fall  into  the  bladder,  and  admit  of  being 
easily  extracted.  As  Sabatier  observes,  it  is  plain  that 
this  theory,  wliich  is  founded  on  the  idea  entertained 
by  Littre  of  the  manner  in  which  stones  become  en- 
cysted, is  totally  inadmissible  in  practice. 

Garengeot  ventured  lo  pass  a  bistoury  into  the  blad- 
der for  the  purpose  of  disengaging  a  calculus  lodged  In 
a  particular  cyst  at  the  fundus  of  this  organ,  behind  the 
pubes.  The  knife  had  some  tape  twi:>ted  round  the 
greatest  pan  of  its  length,  and  was  introduced  under 
the  guidance  of  the  left  index  finger,  which  was  passed 
in  as  far  as  it  could  reach.  The  patient  was  not  more 
tiian  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  and  consequently  of  a 
size  which  favoured  the  operation.  The  stone  was 
loosened  and  taken  out,  and  the  child  recovered. 
However,  as  Sabatier  remarks,  there  aie  many  in- 
stances in  which  ihis  mode  of  proceeding  caimot  be 
imitated;  for,  if  the  calculiis  should  be  in  a  sort  of  cul- 
de-sac,  as  oflen  happens,  the  entrance  of  whicli  is 
narrower  than  its  bottom,  and  the  sKme  be  of  consider- 
able size,  the  iticision  camiot  be  made  large  enough, 
without  risk  of  cutting  through  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  bladder,  and  producing  certain  death  by  the  effu- 
sion of  urine  in  the  abdomen. 

Other  practitiimeis  fancied  that  tlie  calculus  might 
be  taken  hold  of  with  the  forceps,  and  turned  about 
in  diffeicnt  directions  so  as  to  lacerate  its  connexions, 
or  even  that  it  might  be  forcibly  extracted,  without  any 
serious  ill  consequences.  Hou.stet  mentions  (see 
Mim.  de  VJlcad.  de  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  307,  <J-c.  edit.  12/no.), 
that  Peyronie  adopted  this  method  on  a  patient,  thirty- 
one  years  of  age.  The  calculus  did  not  resist  long, 
and  its  surface  was  found  covered  with  fleshy  sub- 
stances, which  formed  the  adhesions  to  the  bladder. 
The  operation  was  (»ainful,  followed  by  considerable 
hemorrhage,  tension  of  the  belly,  hiccough,  cold  extre- 
mities, and  death. 

There  are  some  examples,  however,  in  which  this 
bold  practice  had  better  success.  In  1730,  Le  Dran  ex- 
tracted from  a  woman  an  enormous  stone,  adherent  to 
that  part  of  the  bladder  which  lies  upon  the  rectum. 
The  irritation  of  the  inequalities  of  the  stone  had  pro- 
duced ulceration  of  the  bladder,  and  fungous  growths, 
which  insinuaied  themselves  into  the  substance  of  the 
extraneous  body.  The  adhesions  readily  yielded,  and 
the  excrescences  came  away  with  the  calculus.  Ten 
days  .-jfterward,  some  thick  membranous  sloughs  were 
voided.  This  calculus  is  engraved  in  Le  Dran's  Trea- 
tise on  the  Operations. 

Le  Dran  afterward  extracted  similar  stone.«,  which 
adhered  by  a  leas  extensive  surface;  and  he  relates  an 
operation  done  by  Mar^chal,  who,  in  1715,  extracted, 
with  a  pair  of  forceps,  a  stone  shaped  like  a  calabash, 
and  having  its  narrow  part  surrounded  by  a  fungus. 
In  one  case,  the  |)Osilion  of  the  calculus  led  Le  liran 
to  sus|>ect  that  ii  was  fixt-d  in  the  extremity  of  the  ure- 
ter; he  fhook  it  occasionally  with  a  pair  of  forceps; 
and,  lastly,  it  fell  into  the  bladder,  wli»*nce  it  was  ex- 
tracted without  dilTicully.  It  resembled  a  cucumber  in 
■ha|>e,  and  its  large  extremity  had  been  lodged  in  the 
ureter,  froui  which  it  could  only  be  gradually  removed.  I 
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Sabatier  believes  that  a  case  of  this  description,  which 
must  be  very  uncommon,  is  the  only  one  in  which 
there  is  any  prospect  of  removing  an  encysted  stone 
with  success.  In  other  examples,  he  conceives  that  it 
is  more  prudent  to  leave  the  stone  and  let  the  wound 
heal,  than  expose  the  patient  lo  an  almost  certain  death 
by  repealed  attempts  to  extract  ii.—{Midecine  Opira- 
toire,  t.  3,  p.  190.  194,  ed.  2.)  Desault  employed  a  sort 
of  concealed  knife,  called  a  coupe-bride,  for  opening 
the  cavity  or  cyst;  and  he  has  recorded  one  example, 
in  which  he  thus  successfully  extracted  from  a  woman 
aged  sixty-two,  a  stone  lodged  at  the  insertion  of  tlie 
ureter  into  the  bladder.  The  bistoury,  used  by  Garen- 
geot, Desault  did  not  consider  a  safe  instrument,  as  the 
stones  are  round,  and  the  knife  may  slip  and  pierce  the 
bladder ;  an  objection  to  wliich  he  says  the  coupe-bride 
is  not  liable.  No  injury  can  be  received  from  its  point, 
as  the  blade  is  concealed,  nor  can  any  part  be  divided 
except  what  the  surgeon  intends.  If  the  incision 
should  not  be  completed  at  first,  tiie  blade  may  be 
wilhdiawn,  the  semicircular  notch  of  the  instrument 
pushed  more  forwards,  and  the  incision  prosecuted  to 
any  extent.  This  instrument  was  invented  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  dividing  membranous  bands  in  the 
rectum;  but  it  was  afterward  employed  with  the 
grtatest  success  for  the  excision  of  diseased  tonsils,  and 
fungous  tumours  situated  in  cavities.  The  blade  is  se^ 
contrived  that  when  it  passes  through  the  semicirculat 
notch,  it  firmly  fixes  the  parts  which  are  to  be  divided; 
a  thing  that  cannot  be  done  either  with  the  scissors  or 
bistoury,  as  the  moveable  parts  recede,  and  render  the 
section  difiicult. — (See  Parisian  Chirurgical  Journal, 
vol.  l,p.  33,<$-c.) 

Sir  A.  Cooper  mentions,  that  when  the  stone  is  partly 
in  the  cyst  and  partly  in  the  bladder,  it  may  sometimes 
he  removed  without  opening  the  latter  organ.  In  the 
case  of  a  child,  he  passed  his  finger  into  the  rectum, 
and  felt  the  stone,  confined  in  a  bag  above  i«.  On 
raising  the  calculus,  it  struck  firmly  against  the  sound. 
While  llie  finger  was  in  the  rectum,  the  knife  was  car- 
ried through  the  perinceum  above  the  bowel,  the  cyst 
opened,  and  the  stone  taken  out,  without  any  farther 
opening  of  the  bladder  itself.-(See  Lancet,  vol.%  p.  346.) 

A  stone  perfectly  encysted  would  not  be  expected  to 
produce  symptoms  equal  in  severity  to  those  which 
arise  from  an  extraneous  body  actually  in  the  cavity  of 
the  bladder,  and  generally  they  do  not  have  this  ef 
feet;  yet,  in  Houstet's  interesting  dissertation,  several 
cases  are  recorded,  which  prove  that  encysted  stones 
do  sometimes  cause  the  same  distressing  symptoms 
which  proceed  from  the  presence  of  a  loose  calculus  in 
the  bladder.  Hence,  the  patients  were  sounded,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  sacs  or  pouches  in  which  the 
slones  lay  not  being  entirely  closed,  the  calculi  were 
distinctly  struck  by  the  instrument,  and  lithotomy  at- 
tempted. It  deserves  particular  remark,  also,  that  in  a 
lai-ge  proportion  of  these  cases,  the  pouches  or  cysts 
were  not  single,  but  numerous,  occupying  different 
parts  of  the  bladder.  In  some  dissections,  referred  to 
by  Houstet,  cysts  of  this  kind  were  found  not  contain- 
ing any  stones  whatever ;  a  circumstance  that  would 
rather  lead  one  to  suspect  that,  in  general,  the  forma- 
tion of  these  sacs  precedes  that  of  the  calculi  com- 
monly found  in  them.— (See  Obs.  sur  les  Piirres  En 
cyaties  el  Jidhirentes  i  la  Vcssie  par  M.  Houstet,  in 
Mim.  de  VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  268,  ed.  in  12mo.) 

OF    SOME    PARTICULAR    METHODS  AND   INSTRUMENTS 

M.  Foubert,  an  eminent  surgeon  at  Paris,  devised 
and  practised  a  plan  of  his  own,  which,  however,  has 
not  been  considered  by  others  as  worthy  of  being  imi- 
tated. The  patient  having  retained  his  urine,  so  as  to 
distend  his  bladder,  an  assistant,  with  a  convenient  bol- 
ster, presses  the  abdomen  a  little  below  the  navel,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  by  pushing  the  bladder  forwards, 
he  may  make  that  part  of  it  protuberant  whi'-h  lies  be- 
tween the  neck  and  the  ureter.  The  operator,  at  the 
same  time,  introduces  the  fore-finger  of  his  left  hand  up 
the  rectum,  and  drawing  it  down  towards  the  right 
buttock,  pushes  in  a  trocar  on  the  left  side  of  the  pcri- 
rueum,  near  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and 
about  an  inch  above  the  anus.  Then  tlie  trocar  is  to 
be  carried  on  parallel  to  the  rectum,  exactly  between 
the  erector  penis  and  accelerator  nrinie  muscle*,  so  as 
to  enter  the  bladder  on  one  side  of  its  neck.  As  soon 
as  the  bladder  is  wounded,  the  operator  withdraws  h\B 
fore-finger  from  the  anus. 
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In  the  upper  part  of  the  cannula  of  the  trocar,  there 
is  a  groove,  the  use  of  wliich  is  to  allow  some  urine  to 
escape,  immediately  the  instrument  enters  the  bladder, 
so  that  the  trocar  may  not  he  pushed  in  any  farther ; 
but  its  piincipal  use  is  for  guiding  the  incision.  As 
Boon  as  tiie  urine  began  to  flow,  Foubert,  retracting  the 
trocar  a  little,  without  drawing  it  quite  out  of  the  can- 
nula, introduced  the  point  of  a  slender  knife  into  the 
groove  in  the  cannula;  and  by  the  guidance  of  this 
groove  he  ran  it  onwards  into  the  bladder,  and  was 
aware  of  the  knife  having  actually  entered  this  viscus, 
by  the  urine  flowing  still  more  freely.  Then  raising 
the  knife  from  the  groove,  he  made  his  incision,  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  through  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  by  moving  the  knife  from  that  point  at  which 
it  had  entered,  upwards  towards  the  pubes.  And, 
finally,  by  moving  the  handle  more  largely  than  the 
point  of  the  knife,  he  opened  the  outer  part  of  the 
wound  to  whatever  extent  the  size  of  the  stone  seemed 
to  require,  and  then  withdrawing  the  knife,  he  intro- 
duced a  blunt  gorget  to  guide  the  forceps. 

An  effort  was  made  by  Thomas  to  improve  this  me- 
thod; but  he  failed,  and  it  was  never  much  adopted. 
The  inability  of  many  bladders  to  bear  distention  is 
an  insuperable  objection;  for,  without  this,  the  trocar 
is  liable  to  pass  between  the  bladder  and  rectum,  and 
even  through  the  bladder  into  the  pelvis. — (MSmoirs  de 
V^cad.  de  Chir.  663,  vol.  2.  7.e  Dran's  ParalUle. 
Sharp's  Critical  Inquiry.     J.  BeWs  Principles,  vol.  2.) 

In  the  year  1748,  Fr^re  Cftme's  method  of  perform- 
ing the  lateral  operation  began  to  attract  considerable 
notice.  The  operation  v/as  done  with  a  particular  in- 
strument, called  the  Uthotome  cache,  by  means  of 
which  the  prostate  gland  and  orifice  of  the  bladder 
were  divided,  from  within  outwards.  The  Uthotome 
cachi  is  entitled  to  much  attention  because  it  is  still 
generally  used  in  several  parts  of  the  continent  and 
sometimes  in  this  country,  especially  by  the  surgeons 
of  the  Westminster  Hospital.  "  In  France  (says  M. 
Rous)  if  there  is  any  mode  of  operating  more  com- 
mon than  others,  and  preferred  by  the  majority  of  prac- 
titioners, it  is  that  in  whicli  the  instrument  named  the 
Uthotome  cachi  is  employed." — (See  ParalUle  de  la 
Chirurgie  Angloise,  ire.  p.  318.)  Fr*re  CAme  does  not 
ascribe  the  invention  of  this  instrument  to  himself; 
but  acknowledges  that  it  resembles  the  knife  for  ope- 
rating upon  herniiE,  said  to  have  been  devised  by  a 
French  surgeon  of  the  name  of  Bienaise.  It  consists 
of  a  handle  and  the  blade  part.  The  latter  is  slightly 
curved,  about  as  thick  as  a  quill,  furnished  with  a 
beak,  and  excavated  so  as  to  form  a  sheath  for  a  knife 
of  its  own  length.  By  means  of  a  kind  of  lever,  the 
knife  can  be  made  to  pass  out  of  the  sheath,  and  the 
distance  to  which  the  blade  projects,  also  admits  of 
being  regulated  with  precision.  For  tnis  purpose,  the 
handle  is  divided  into  six  sides,  numbered  6,  7,  9,  11, 
13,  and  15,  and  which,  according  as  they  are  more  or 
less  elevated,  allow  the  lever  to  be  depressed  in  difi'er- 
ent  degrees,  and  the  knife  to  move  out  of  its  sheath  in 
the  same  proportion.  Thus,  the  surgeon  can  at  his  oi>- 
tion  make  an  incision  through  the  prostatic  portion  of 
the  urethra  and  orifice  of  the  bladder  of  six  different 
lengths. 

When  the  lithotome  cachi  is  to  be  used,  the  patient 
must  be  placed  in  the  same  posture  as  in  every  other 
mode  of  practising  the  lateral  operation ;  and  after  a 
staff  has  been  introduced,  an  oblique  incision  is  to  be 
made  from  the  raphe  of  the  perineum,  to  a  point  situ- 
ated rather  more  towards  the  anus  than  the  innermost 
part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  The  bulb  of 
the  urethra  should  not  be  cut,  and  not  too  much  of  the 
membranous  part  of  tlie  urethra.  The  fat  and  trans- 
verse muscles  having  been  divided,  and  the  urethra 
opened,  exactly  as  in  the  common  operation,  the  scal- 
pel is  to  be  put  down,  and  the  beak  of  the  lithotome 
introduced  into  the  groove  of  the  staff.  Of  course  the 
surgeon,  previously  to  the  operation,  will  have  settled 
the  distance  to  which  ths  blade  of  the  instrument  is  to 
^p»^a  out  of  the  sheath,  and  which  must  necessarily  de- 
«.fld  upon  the  age  of  the  subject,  and  the  presumed 
rtze  of  the  calculus.  When  the  beak  of  the  lithotome 
has  been  inserted  in  the  groove  of  the  staff,  the  sur- 
geon is  to  take  hold  of  the  handle  of  the  latter  instru- 
ment with  his  left  hand,  and  bring  it  a  liule  towards 
))imself,  at  the  same  time  pushing  the  lithotome  into 
the  bladder,  with  the  handle  depressed  as  much  a«pos- 
•jble.    The  staff  is  now  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  sur- 


geon is  to  try  vo  feel  the  stone  with  the  sheath  of  the 
other  instrument,  in  order  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
size  of  the  calculus,  and  whetlier  the  distance  to 
which  the  blade  of  the  knife  is  intended  to  move  out 
of  the  sheath,  is  such  as  is  likely  to  make  an  opening 
of  due  but  not  unnecessary  magnitude.  Things  being 
properly  determined,  the  lithotome  is  to  be  held  in  a 
position  calculated  to  make  a  division  of  the  parts 
which  is  parallel  to  the  cut  in  the  integuments,  and,  by 
means  of  the  lever,  the  cutting  blade  of  the  instrument 
is  then  to  be  disengaged  from  its  sheath.  The  surgeon 
is  next  to  draw  the  opened  lithotome  towards  himself, 
in  a  perfectly  horizontal  manner,  so  as  to  make  the  re- 
quisite division  of  the  prostate  gland  and  orifice  of  the 
bladder. 

As  Sabalier  observes,  Frire  Cdme's  method  undoubt- 
edly possesses  all  the  advantages  of  the  lateral  opera- 
tion, besides  being  more  easy  than  Cheselden's  plan, 
and  most  of  the  other  modes  subsequently  proposed 
for  cutting  the  prostate  gland  and  orifice  of  the  bladder 
with  perfect  smoothness,  and  to  a  sufficient  extent  to 
allow  the  calculus  to  be  removed  without  any  laceration 
of  the  parts. — {Mededne  Operaloire,  t.  3,  p.  199.) 

Several  objections  have  been  urged  against  the  use 
of  the  lithotome  cachi. 

1.  It  is  said  that  the  size  of  the  incision  is  not  always 
proportioned  to  the  distance  to  which  the  knife  moves 
out  of  the  sheath ;  and  that  the  instrument,  when 
opened  to  No.  13  or  15,  sometimes  makes  a  smaller  in- 
cision than  when  opened  to  No.  5  or  7.  This  uncer- 
tainly is  said  to  depend  upon  the  greater  or  less  con- 
traction of  the  bladder  in  different  subjects. 

For  my  own  part,  I  confess  that  I  am  not  inclined  to 
put  much  credit  in  the  accuracy  of  this  last  explanation . 
and  suspect  that  the  difference  sometimes  observed 
must  depend  upon  the  operator  not  taking  care  to 
draw  out  the  instrument  in  a  horizontal  direction,  a 
thing  which  may  always  be  easily  done. 

2.  Frire  Cdme  himself  made  his  incision  too  high, 
so  that  an  extravasation  of  urine  in  the  scrotum  fol- 
lowed some  of  his  operations  ;  but  the  above  method 
of  operating  is  free  from  any  objections  of  this  kind. 

3.  Some  surgical  writers  exaggerate  the  danger  of 
cutting  the  body  of  the  bladder  too  extensively  with  the 
lithotome,  and  thus  producing  internal  hemorrhage. 
However,  this  cannot  happen  unless  the  surgeon  raise 
the  handle  of  the  instrument  improperly  at  the  moment 
of  withdrawing  it,  and,  as  Sabalier  himself  allows,  it 
is  rather  the  fault  of  the  operator  than  of  the  operation. 

4.  The  arteria  pudica  profunda  and  the  rectum, 
which  some  authors  conceive  to  be  endangered,  must 
always  be  in  absolute  safety,  if  the  edge  of  the  knife 
of  the  lithotome  be  turned  in  the  direction  above  re- 
commended. 

I  think  that  for  a  surgeon  who  understands  the  right 
principles  of  lithotomy,  this  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
performing  the  operation. 

When  I  Avas  at  Paris,  in  1815, 1  saw  Dr.  Souberbiellt 
operate  very  skilfully  with  the  lithotome  cachi.  A 
stone  of  considerable  size  was  extracted  from  a  gen- 
tleman who  was,  I  should  think,  not  less  than  70.  No 
apprehensions  were  entertained  of  ill  success,  as  I  un- 
derstood that  this  operator  liardly  ever  lost  a  patient. 

M.  Roux,  when  he  visited  England,  seems  not  to 
have  been  informed,  that  at  the  Westminster  Hospital, 
the  lithotome  cachi  has  been  commonly  employed  for 
many  years  past.  It  has  also  been  sometimes  used  at 
Guy's  Hospital  by  Sir  A.  Cooper.  When  M.  Rous 
likewise  finds  fault  with  the  bad  construction  of  thif 
instrument,  as  made  in  London,  I  suspect  that  In 
cannot  have  seen  those  which  are  made  and  sold  bj 
Mr.  Evans.— (See  Voyage  fait  d  Londres,  ou  Paral- 
Ule de  la  Chirurgie  Jingloise,  (ij-c.  p.  318.) 

Dupuytren  lias  sometimes  employed  a  lilhotonit 
cachi,  formed  with  two  blades,  wilh  which  the  prostaK 
gland  is  completely  divided  into  an  anterior  and  postt 
rior  portion  :  the  staff  is  introduced  ;  the  membranous 
part  "of  the  urethra  opened  so  as  to  let  the  lithotome  Ix 
passed  into  the  bladder;  and  when  the  instrument i- 
withdrawn  it  divides  the  prostate  on  each  side.  Intlii- 
method  the  vasa  deferenlia,  rectutn,  transverse  arteric 
of  the  perinseum,  and  the  pudic  artery,  are  avoided. 

Le  Cat,  a  surgeon  of  Rouen  in  Normandy,  devi«;d  ; 
mode  of  lithotomy,  which  would  be  too  absurd  to  bi 
described,  were  itiess  renowned.  He  thought  the  necl 
of  tlie  bladder  might  be  diluted  like  the  wound,  and 
b'a  operation  ••'as  .ieformed  wliii  all  the  c»-t»^lty  of  the 
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Marian  metliod,  and  every  error  attendam  on  the  in- 
ftnt  state  of  the  latter  operation.  He  tirst  introduced 
a  long  wide  staff;  lie  cut  forwards  with  a  common  scal- 
pel through  the  skin  and  fat,  till  he  could  distinguish 
the  bulb,  the  naked  urethra,  and  tiie  prostate  gland. 
Second4y,  with  another  knife,  the  urethrotome,  having 
a  groove  on  one  side,  he  opened  the  urctlira  just  before 
the  prostate,  and  fixing  the  urethrotome  in  the  groove 
of  the  staff,  and  holding  it  steady,  rose  from  the  kneel- 
ing posture  in  which  he  performed  the  outward  inci- 
sion. Thirdly,  holding  the  urethrotome  in  the  left  hand, 
he  passed  another  knife,  the  cystotome,  along  the 
groove  of  the  urethrotome  ;  and  the  beak  of  the  cysto- 
tome being  lodged  in  the  groove  of  the  urethrotome,  it 
was  pushed  forwards  through  the  substance  of  the 
prostate  gland  into  the  bladder.  Fourthly,  drawing  the 
cystotome  a  little  backwards,  he  gave  the  staff  to  an 
assistant  to  be  held  steadily,  and  lifting  a  blunt  gorget 
in  the  right  hand,  he  placed  the  beak  of  it  In  the  groove 
of  the  cystotome,  and  pushed  it  onwards  till  it  glided 
from  the  groove  of  the  cystotome,  along  the  groove  of 
ihe  staff  into  the  bladder.  Then,  true  to  the  principles 
of  the  apparatus  major,  and  never  forgetting  his  own 
peculiar  theory,  little  incision  and  much  dilatation.,  he 
forced  his  fingers  along  the  gorget,  dilated  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  and  so  made  way  for  the  forceps.— (J. 
BelVs  Principles,  vol.  2.) 

In  1741,  Le  Dran  described  an  operation,  the  intro- 
duction of  which  has  been  claimed  by  several  since  his 
time.  A  staff  being  introdHced,  and  two  assistants 
keeping  open  the  patient's  knees,  while  a  third  stands 
on  one  side  of  him  on  a  chair  (Le  Dran  says),  "  I  then 
raise  up  the  scrotum,  and  directing  the  last  assistant  to 
support  it  with  both  hands,  so  as  to  avoid  bruising  it, 
by  pressing  it  either  against  the  staff  or  the  os  pubis,  I 
place  his  two  fore-fingers  on  each  side  of  the  part 
where  the  incision  is  to  be  made ;  one  of  the  fingers 
being  laid  exactly  along  that  branch  of  the  ischium, 
which  rises  towards  the  pubes,  and  the  other  pressed 
upon  the  raphe,  that  the  skin  may  be  kept  fi.xed  and 
tight.  While  I  thus  place  the  fingers  of  the  assistant 
who  supports  the  scrotum,  I  still  keep  hold  of  the  han- 
dle of  the  staff,  and  direct  it  so  as  to  form  a  right  angle 
with  the  patient's  body  ;  at  the  same  time  taking  care 
that  the  end  of  it  is  in  the  bladder.  This  position  is 
the  more  essential,  as  all  the  other  instruments  are  to 
be  conducted  along  the  groove  of  this.  If  the  handle 
of  the  staff  were  kept  inclined  towards  the  belly,  the 
end  of  it  would  come  out  of  the  bladder,  and  the  gor- 
get, missing  its  guide,  would  slip  between  that  and  the 
rectum. 

"  The  staff  being  rightly  placed,  I  take  the  knife  from 
the  assistant  who  hokls  the  instruments,  and  put  it  into 
my  mouth;  then  pressing  the  beak  of  the  staff  against 
the  tectum,  I  feel  the  curvature  of  it  through  the  peri- 
neum. The  incision  ought  to  terminate  an  inch  and  a 
half  below  where  we  feel  the  bottom  of  the  curvature. 
If  we  do  not  carry  this  incision  sufiiciently  low,  it  may 
happen  not  to  be  of  a  size  to  allow  the  extraction  of  a 
large  stone,  and  might  lay  us  under  the  necessity  of 
extending  it  farther  afterward,  for  the  skin  will  not 
lacerate  here,  nor  easily  give  way  for  the  passage  of 
the  stone.  I  therefore  begin  the  incision  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  os  pubis,  continuing  it  down  to  the  place 
that  I  before  directed  for  its  termination  ;  after  which 
I  pass  the  point  of  the  knife  into  the  groove  of  the 
staff,  and  cutting  from  below  upwards,  without  taking 
the  point  out  of  the  groove,  I  open  the  anterior  part  of 
the  urethra  as  far  as  the  incision  that  is  in  the  skin. 

"The  beak  of  the  staff,  which  was  pressed  upon  the 
rectum,  must  now  be  raised  and  pressed  against  the 
OS  pubis.  At  the  same  time  I  turn  the  handle  towards 
the  rignt  groin,  that  the  groove,  which  is  at  the  beak  of 
the  staff,  may  face  the  space  between  the  anus  and  the 
tuberculum  isrhlj  on  the  left  side.    Then  carrying  the 

Koint  of  the  knife  down  the  groove,  I  slide  it  along  the 
eak,  turning  the  edge  that  it  may  face  the  space  be- 
tween the  anus  and  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  By 
this  incision,  I  exactly  divide  the  bulb  of  the  urethra; 
and  by  doing  tl^i.>^  on  its  side  we  are  sure  to  avoid 
w<iiinding  the  rectum,  which,  for  want  of  this  precau- 
tion, lias  been  often  cut.  'J'his  first  Incision  being  made, 
I  again  pass  the  point  of  the  knife  into  the  curvature 
of  the  staff  to  the  part  where  it  bears  against  the  |)eri- 
nceum,  and  direct  it  to  be  held  there  by  the  assistant, 
who  guppf)rtB  the  scrotum.  This  done,  I  take  a  large 
director,  the  end  of  which  is  made  with  a  beak,  like 


that  of  a  gorget,  and  conveying  this  beak  upon  the 
blade  of  the  knife,  into  the  groove  of  the  staff,  I  draw 
the  knife  out.  I  then  slide  the  beak  of  this  director 
along  the  groove  of  the  staff  into  the  bladder,  and  I 
withdraw  tiie  staff  by  turning  the  liandle  towards  the 
patient's  belly.  The  following  circumstances  will  suf 
ficiently  satisfy  us  that  the  director  is  introduced  into 
the  bladder:  first,  if  it  strikes  against  the  end  of  the 
staff,  which  is  closed  ;  secondly,  if  the  urine  runs  along 
the  groove.  I  next  feel  for  the  stone  with  this  director, 
and,  having  found  it,  endeavour  to  distinguish  its  size 
and  surface,  in  order  to  make  choice  of  a  proper  pair 
of  forceps ;  that  is,  one  of  a  stronger  or  weaker  make, 
or  of  a  large  or  small  size,  agreeably  to  that  of  the 
stone  ;  after  which  I  turn  the  groove  to'wards  the  space 
between  the  anus  and  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and, 
resting  it  there,  convey  a  bistoury  along  the  groove,  the 
blade  of  which  is  half  an  inch  broad,  and  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long.  I  continue  the  incision  made 
by  the  knife  in  the  urethra,  and  entirely  divide  the 
prostate  gland  laterally,  as  also  the  orifice"  of  the  blad- 
der; and  I  am  very  certain  that  the  introducing  the 
use  of  these  two  instruments,  which  are  not  employed 
by  other  lithotomists,  does  not  prolong  the  operation  a 
quarter  of  a  minute,  but  rather  shortens  the  time,  both 
by  facilitating  the  dilatation  tiiat  is  afterward  to  be 
made  with  the  finger,  and  by  rendering  the  extraction 
of  the  stone  more  easy.  The  bistoury  being  with- 
drawn, the  groove  of  the  director  serves  to  guide  the 
gorget  into  the  bladder.  I  then  introduce  my  fore- 
finger along  the  gorget  (which  is  now  easily  done,  as 
the  ui'ethra  and  prostate,  being  divided,  do  not  oppose 
its  entrance),  and  with  it  I  dilate  the  passage  for  the 
stone  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  which  I  discover  it  to 
be.  This  dilatation  being  made,  I  withdraw  my  finger 
and  use  the  proper  forceps."— (Z.e  DraiCs  Operations, 
ed.  5, 1784,  London.) 

Pajola,  of  Venice,  was  the  pupil  of  Le  Cat,  and  his 
method  resembles  that  of  his  master.  He  is  staled  to 
have  cut  for  the  stone  550  patients  with  success ;  which 
deserves  notice,  because  his  operation  has  for  its  prin- 
ciples dilatation  and  no  division  of  any  part  of  the 
bladder.  He  makes  an  incision  into  the  groove  of  the 
staff  with  a  lancet-pointed,  double-edged  knife,  called 
an  urethrotome,  the  blade  of  which  has  upon  its  centre 
a  groove  that  is  continued  to  its  very  point,  and  serves 
to  guide  the  beak  of  another  instrument,  called  the 
cystotome,  into  the  groove  of  the  staff.  As  the  pro- 
fessed intention  of  the  cystotome  is  only  to  cut  the 
prostate  gland,  its  name  is  ridiculous.  It  consists  of  a 
handle  and  very  slender  blade,  which  is  not  connected 
with  the  handle,  but  with  its  sheath,  by  means  of  a 
little  joint  close  to  the  beak  of  the  instrument.  When 
the  cystotome  is  opened  as  far  as  possible,  the  end  of 
the  blade  farthest  from  the  beak  is  twelve  lines  from 
the  sheath.  In  this  position  it  is  held  by  a  transverse 
piece  of  steel,  which  admits  of  being  pushed  more  or 
less  out  at  the  option  of  the  surgeon,  and  can  be  fixed 
by  means  of  a  screw.  Pajola,  like  Scarpa,  considers 
cutting  the  neck  of  the  bladder  dangerous,  and  he 
merely  divides  the  prostate,  after  which  he  introduces 
a  blunt  gorget,  and  along  this  a  species  of  forceps  for 
dilating  the  neck  of  the  bladder  in  all  directions.— (X 
F.  Rudtorffer  iiber  die  Operation  des  Blasensteins 
nach  Pajold's  Methode.)  As  Langenbeck  observes, 
great  as  the  success  of  this  lithotomist  has  been,  his 
method  of  operating  has  little  to  recommend  it;  and 
every  thing  must  be  ascribed  to  his  individual  skill  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  parts.  Langenbeck  even 
prefers  Lc  Cat's  method,  in  which  there  is  no  need  of 
such  a  multiplicity  of  instruments.  The  blunt  gorget 
and  dilator  are  perfectly  unnecessary,  as  the  finger 
would  do  the  i)urpose  of  both. 

In  some  former  editions  of  this  Dictionary,  I  omitted 
to  notice  what  has  been  termed  by  the  French,  "  Op*- 
ration  d  deux  temps,""  and  which  was  first  i.,entioned 
by  Franco.  If  by  this  plan  it  be  intended,  that  the  in- 
cision should  be  made  at  one  period,  and  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  stone  not  attempted  till  a  sub.se(iuent  period, 
I  cannot  toe  strongly  reprobate  the  practice.  Hut  if  I 
am  to  understand,  that  the  postp<mement  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  operation  is  only  to  be  adopted  as  a  matter 
of  necessity,  when  the  patient  cannot  bear  llie  longer 
continuance  of  the  unsuccessful  eflbrls  to  PAirnct  the 
stone,  of  course  I  can  only  say,  that  every  cmleavonr 
should  be  used  to  avoid  this  very  disaprecalil'-dilemniB, 
by  making  in  the  firnf  instance  an  udeqnatf  oitr.nmg. 
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and  (if  this  cannot  be  done)  by  breaking  the  calculus, 
and  carefully  reJiioving  all  the  fragments.  Some  far- 
ther considerations  against  delaying  the  con)pletion  of 
the  operation,  will  be  found  in  the  last  two  editions  of 
the  first  Lines  of  Surgery. 

TJie  danger  of  the  beak  of  the  gorget  slipping  out  of 
the  groove  of  the  staff,  is  one  of  llie  cliiet  objections 
urged  against  the  enij)!oyment  of  the  first  of  these  in- 
strunienis.  In  order  to  obviate  this  inconvenience, 
Sir  Ciiarles  Blicke  had  the  groove  of  the  staff  and  the 
beak  of  tiie  gorget  so  constructed,  tiiat  they  locked  into 
each  other,  and  continued  fixed  till  near  the  extremity 
of  the  staff.  The  contrivance,  tliough  plausible  and 
ingenious,  is  not  much  used  :  the  point  of  contact  of 
the  beak  and  body  of  the  instrument  is  necessarily  so 
small  that  it  is  liable  to  break.  It  is  allowed, however, 
that  this  objection -niigiit  be  removed  ;  but  another  one 
is  still  urged,  viz.  tiie  beak  and  groove  catching  on 
each  other,  so  as  to  resist  the  efforts  made  to  introduce 
the  gorget  into  the  bladder.  Every  operator  knows, 
that  much  of  the  safety  of  the  lateral  operation,  as  per- 
formed at  present,  depends  on  the  ease  with  which 
the  beak  of  the  gorget  slides  along  the  groove  of  the 
staff',  Le  Cat,  in  1747,  is  said  to  have  devised  a  sitnilar 
instrument. 

Some  operators  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  dis- 
secting into  the  groove  of  the  staff.  Sir  James  Earle 
invented  an  instrument  to  render  tiiis  part  of  the  ope- 
ration more  easy  It  consists  of  a  short  staff,  with  an 
open  groove,  connected  by  a  hinge  with  the  handle  of 
another  staff  of  the  usual  size,  shape,  curvature,  and 
length,  which  may  be  called  the  long  stuff.  The  hinge, 
by  means  of  a  pin,  is  capable  of  being  disjointed  at 
pleasure.  The  short  staff'  is  sufficiently  curved  to  go 
over  the  penis  and  scrotum,  and  long  enough  to  reach 
to  that  part  of  the  long  staff'  which  is  just  below  the 
begimiing  of  its  curvature.  The  end  of  the  shortstaff, 
made  somewhat  like  a  pen,  with  the  sides  sharpened 
and  finely  pointed,  is  adapted  to  shut  into  the  groove 
of  the  long  staff",  and  its  cutting  edges  are  defended 
from  being  injured  by  a  proper  receptacle,  which  is 
prepared  for  it  in  the  groove  of  the  long  staff.  When 
the  instrument  is  shut,  the  groove  of  the  short  staff 
leads  into  that  of  the  long  one,  so  as  to  form  one  con- 
nected and  continued  groove.  The  short  staflT  is  ren- 
dered steady  by  the  segment  of  an  arch,  projecting  from 
the  long  one  through  it. 

The  long  staff,  separated  from  the  short  one,  is  first  in- 
loduced  in  the  usual  manner,  and  thestone  having  been 
felt,  the  short  staff  is  to  be  put  on  the  other  at  the  hinge. 
The  incision  is  then  to  be  made  in  the  usual  manner 
through  the  skin  and  cellular  membrane,  and  a  second 
incision  through  the  muscles,  so  as  nearly  to  lay  bare 
the  urethra,  'i'he  operator  then  being  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  the  extremity  of  the  long  staff  is  sufficiently 
within  the  bladder,  must  bring  the  end  of  the  short  staff'- 
down,  and  press  it  against  the  urethra,  which  it  will 
readily  pierce,  and  pass  iirto  the  cavity  prepared  for  it 
in  the  groove  of  the  long  staff  The  two  pieces  being 
now  firmly  held  together  by  the  operator's  left  hand, 
nolhiirg  remains  to  be  doneexcept  applying  the  beak  of 
the  gorget  to  tlie  groove  of  the  short  staff,  and  pushing 
it  on  till  it  is  received  in  the  groove  of  the  long  one ; 
and  if  this  latter  be  made  with  a  contracted  groove,  it 
will  justerrter  where  the  coirtraciion  begins,  and  thus 
mrrst  be  safely  conductfd  into  the  bladder. — {Earle  on 
the  Stunc;  yjppcvdix,  ed.  2, 1796.)  Deschamps  describes 
an  instrument  invented  by  Jardaa,  surgeon  of  Montpel- 
lier,  which  bears  a  reseniblairce  to  Carle's  double  staff, 
but  was  more  conrplicated,  being  designed  tosupjwrt  the 
scrotum,  and  also  press  the  rectum  oirl  of  the  way. 

The  late  Mr-.  Dease  of  Dublin,  and  Mr.  Muir  of 
Glasgow,  considerirrg  that  the  gorget  was  more  apt  to 
slip  from  the  staff  in  consequence  of  the  latter  being 
curved,  and  that  its  beak  never  slips  from  the  groove 
of  the  staff"  in  operating  on  women,  proposed,  like  Le 
Dran,  to  convert  the  male  into  the  female  urethra. 
They  introduce,  as  usual,  a  curved  grooved  staff  into 
the  bladder,  nrake  the  conrnron  incisions,  and  opctr  the 
membranous  part  of  the  urethra;  but  instead  of  in- 
trndncini;  a  gorget  on  the  curved  .staff,  they  condirct 
'  along  the  groove  a  straight  director  or  staff  irrto  the 
y"  bladder,  and  immediately  withdraw  the  other.  The 
"  f!or?el  is  then  introduced.  In  this  manner  the  opera- 
tion may  be  very  well  performed  with  a  narrow  bis- 
toury, as  was  advised  by  Mr.  A.  Burns.  Mr.  Key, 
who  adheres  to  the  valuable  principles  of  Chcselden, 


but  uses  a  knife  instead  of  a  gorget,  is  also  an  advo- 
cate for  a  director  which  is  straight  except  towards  it« 
termination,  a  part  never  concerned  in  guiding  the 
knife,  and  which  is  introduced  like  the  common  staff. 
—  ( On  the  Section  of  the  Prostate  Gland,  p.  23.) 

UTHOTOMy,  AS  PERFORMED  WITH  A  KNIFE  INSTEAD 
OF  A  CUTTING  GORGET  BY  SEVERAL  OF  THE  MO- 
DERNS. 

We  have  already  described  how  Fr^re  Jacques  and 
Cheselden  used  to  operate  with  a  knife,  without  any 
cutting  gorget,  in  the  early  state  of  the  lateral  operation. 
The  success  which  attended  the  excellent  practice  of 
the  latter  surgeon  certainly  far  exceeds  what  attends 
the  present  employment  of  the  gorget;  for  out  of  52 
patients,  whom  he  cut  successively  for  the  stone,  he 
lost  only  two ;  and  out  of  213  of  all  ages,  constitutions, 
&c.  only  20.  These  facts  are  strongly  itr  favour  of 
abandoning  the  use  of  the  gorget,  and  doing  its  office 
witii  a  knife. 

Tire  objections  to  tiie  gorget  are  numerous  and  well 
founded.  In  the  hands  of  many  skilful  operators,  its 
beak  has  slipped  out  of  the  groove  of  the  staff,  and  the 
instrument  has  been  driven  either  between  the  rectum 
aird  the  bladder  into  the  intestine  instead  of  the  latter 
viscus,  or  else  between  the  bladder  and  the  pubes. 
"  If  I  were  to  be  asked  (says  Sir  A.  Cooper)  how  nrany 
times  I  have  known  the  gorget  slip  and  pass  between 
the  bladder  and  rectum,  I  should  say  at  least  a  dozen 
times,  and  in  each  case  the  most  lamentable  and  fatal 
consequences  ensued ;  for  the  operator  now  lays  hold 
of  the  stone  and  bladder  together ;  the  forceps  slip ;  the 
stone,  enclosed  in  the  bladder,  is  again  laid  hold  of;  and 
thus  he  continues  to  pull,  bruise,  and  injure  the  blad- 
der, till  the  patient  is  at  length  carried  back  to  his  bed 
with  tlie  stone  unextracled,  violent  inffanrmation  su- 
pervenes from  the  injury  done  to  the  bladder,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  patient  is  no  more." — (See  Lancet,  vol. 
2,  p.  238.)  Sir  Jairres  Earle  remarks :  "1  have  more 
than  once  known  a  gorget,  though  passed  in  the  right 
direction,  pushed  on  so  far,  and  with  such  violence,  as 
to  go  through  the  opposite  side  of  the  bladder."  Brom- 
field,  even  when  operating  with  a  blunt  gorget,  perfo- 
rated the  bladder  and  peritoneum,  so  that  the  abdo 
minal  viscera  came  out  of  the  vvourrd. — (P.  270.)  1 
now  know  of  at  least  three  instances  in  which  the 
gorget,  slipping  from  the  staff,  completely  severed  the 
urethra  from  the  bladder;  the  stone  was  not  taken  out, 
and  the  patients  died. 

We  will  suppose,  however,  that  the  preceding  dan- 
gers of  the  gorget  are  surmounted,  as  they  certainly 
may  be,  by  particular  dexterity,  seconded  by  the  confi- 
dence of  experience.  The  gorget  is  introduced ;  but 
whatever  kind  of  one  has  been  used,  the  wound  is 
never  sufficiently  large  for  the  easy  passage  of  any 
stone,  except  such  as  are  below  the  orditrary  size. 
Camper  has  noticed  this  fact:  "  Hawkensius  solo  con 
ductore,  cujus  margo  dexter  in  aciem  assurgit,  idem 
prtestat:  ovines  plagain  dilatant  ut  calculum  extra- 
hunt :  dilacerentur  igitur  semper  vesictB  ostium  et 
prostata."— {P.  114.)  Dease  says:  "In  all  the  trials 
that  I  have  made  with  the  gorget  on  the  dead  subject,  I 
have  never  found  the  opening  into  the  bladder  suffi- 
ciently large  for  the  extraction  of  a  stone  of  a  nriddling 
size,  without  a  considerable  laceration  of  the  parte.  I 
have  frequently  taken  the  largest  sized  gorget,  and 
could  not  find,  in  the  adult  subject,  I  ever  entirely  di- 
vided the  prostate  gland,  if  it  was  any  way  large ;  and 
in  the  operations  tlrat  were  performed  here  on  the  liv 
ing  subject,  if  the  stone  was  large  the  extraction  was 
painfully  tedious,  and  effected  with  great  difficulty, 
and  in  some  cases  not  at  all." 

I  shall  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject  with  referring 
the  reader  to  the  spirited  and  correct  remarks  on  the 
objections  to  the  gorget  in  Mr.  John  Belfs  Principles, 
vol.  2,  pai-t  2. 

The  latter  author  recommends  the  external  incision 
in  a  large  man  to  conrmence  about  an  inch  behind  llie 
scrotum,  and  to  be  carried  downwards  three  inches 
and  a  half,  midway  between  the  anus  and  tuberosity 
of  the  ischirrm.  The  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  which 
at  first  kept  the  skin  tense,  are  now  applied  to  othei 
purposes.  The  fore-finger  now  guides  the  knife,  anfl 
the  operator  proceeds  to  dissect  through  fat  and  cellu 
lar  substance,  and  nruscular  and  ligameirtoris  fibres,  til 
the  wound  is  free  and  open,  till  all  sense  of  stricture  !« 
gone ;  for  it  is  only  by  feeling  opposition  and  strictur*- 
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that  we  recognise  the  transverse  muscle.  When  this 
hollow  is  fairly  laid  open,  the  external  incision,  irhich 
relates  merely  to  the  free  extraction  of  the  stone,  is 
completed.  If  it  were  the  surgeon's  design  to  operate 
only  with  the  knife,  he  would  now  push  his  tingers 
deeply  into  the  wound,  and,  by  the  help  of  the  fore- 
linger,  dissect  from  the  urethra  along  the  body  of  the 
gland,  till  he  distinguished  its  thickness  and  solidity, 
and  reached  its  back  part.  Then  plunging  his  knife 
through  the  posterior  portion  of  the  gland,  and  settling 
it  in  the  grove  of  the  staff",  he  would  draw  it  firmly  and 
steadily  towards  him,  at  the  same  time  pressing  il  into 
the  groove  of  this  instrument;  and  then  the  free  dis- 
charge of  the  urine  assuring  him  that  the  prostate  and 
orifice  of  the  bladder  were  divided,  he  would  lay  aside 
his  knife,  pass  the  left  fore-finger  into  the  bladder,  with- 
draw the  statf,  and  introduce  the  forceps.— (JoAm  Bell, 
J,.  197.; 

Mr.  C.  Bell  describes  the  following  method  of  ope- 
rating with  a  knife  instead  of  a  gorget.  A  staff  grooved 
on  the  right  side,  a  scalpel  with  a  straight  back,  and 
the  common  lithotomy  forceps  are  the  indispensable 
instruments.  The  staff  is  kept  in  the  centre,  and  well 
home  into  the  bladder.  The  surgeon  making  his  in- 
cision under  the  arch  of  the  pubes  and  by  the  side  of 
the  anus,  carries  it  deeper  towards  the  face  of  the 
prostate  gland ;  cutting  near  to  the  staff,  but  yet  not 
cutting  into  it,  and  avoiding  the  rectum  by  pressing  it 
down  with  the  finger.  Now  carrying  the  knife  along 
the  staff,  the  prostate  gland  is  felt.  The  point  of  the 
knife  is  run  somewhat  obliquely  into  the  urethra,  and 
into  the  lateral  groove  of  the  staff,  just  before  the  pros- 
late  gland.  It  is  nm  on  until  the  urine  flows.  The 
fore-finger  follows  the  knife,  and  it  is  slipped  along  the 
back  of  it,  until  it  is  in  the  bladder.  Having  carried 
the  fore-finger  into  the  bladder,  it  is  kept  there  and  the 
knife  is  withdrawn.  Then  the  forceps,  directed  by  the 
finger,  are  introduced. — {Operative  Surgery,  vol.  l,p. 
361.) 

Mr.  Allan  Burns  recommends  the  following  method: 
*'The  plan  (says  he)  introduced  by  Cheselden,  and  re- 
vived by  Mr.  J.  Bell,  I  would  assume  as  the  basis  of 
the  operation ;  but  still,  along  with  their  mode  I  would 
blend  that  of  Mr.  Dease,  by  which,  I  imagine,  we  may 
overcome  some  of  the  disadvantages  attendant  on  each 
considered  individually. 

"  For  more  than  twelve  months  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  showing  such  an  operation,  which  is  as  simple 
in  its  performance  as  the  one  in  general  use,  is  attended 
with  less  danger  to  the  patient,  "permits  of  an  incision 
varying  in  size  according  to  the  wish  of  the  operator, 
and  completely  prevents  injury  of  tlie  rectum  or  pudic 
artery.  To  perform  this  operation,  I  introduce  into 
the  urethra  a  common  curved  staff,  then  make  the 
usual  incision  into  the  perina;um,  divide  fully  and 
freely  the  levator  ani,  so  as  to  o.vpose  the  whole  extent 
of  the  membranous  jiart  of  the  urethra,  the  complete 
extent  of  the  prostate  gland,  and  a  portion  of  the  side 
of  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  When  this  part  of  the 
operation  is  finished,  1  open  the  membranous  part  of 
the  urethra,  and  introduce  through  the  slit  a  straight 
or  female  stall',  with  which  I  feel  the  stone,  and  then 
withdraw  the  curved  statf.  This  done,  I  grasp  the 
handle  of  the  staff  firmly  in  my  left  hand,  and  with  the 
right  lay  hold  of  the  knife.  Having  ascertained  that 
the  two  instruments  are  in  fair  contact,  I  rest  the  one 
hand  upon  the  other,  pressing  them  together,  and  then, 
by  a  steady  extraction,  I  pull  out  the  knife  and  staff 
together,  which  is  preferable  to  drawing  the  knife 
along  the  staff:  it  prevents  the  risk  of  the  one  slipinng 
from  the  other ;  it  guards  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  and 
every  other  part,  from  injury  ;  for  between  them  and 
the  cutting  instrument  the  staff  is  interposed,"  &c. 
"When  introducing  the  knife,  the  side  of  the  blade 
must  be  laid  flat  along  the  forr-finperof  the  right  hand, 
-which  is  to  project  a  little  beyond  the  point.  In  this 
*tate  the  finger  and  knife  are  to  enter  the  wound  oppo- 
site the  tuber  ischii;  but  in  proportion  as  they  pass 
along,  they  are  to  be  inclined  forwards,  till  at  laaf,  with 
the  point  of  the  hnirer,  the  staff  is  to  he  felt  through  the 
coats  of  the  bladder,  a  little  beyond  the  prostatf,  and 
rather  higher  than  the  orifice  of  the  inethrn.  Here  the 
knife  is  to  be  pushed  with  the  finger  through  the  blad- 
der, and  when  the  point  i«  fairly  fixed  in  the  eroove  of 
the  staff,  the  operation  Is  to  bo  finiHhed  by  the  steady 
extraction  of  both  instruments  "—fS«e  Edin.  Surff. 
Journal,  AV.  13.) 


The  knife  of  Cheselden  does  not  require  so  much 
violence  to  divide  the  parts  as  the  gorget  does; 
cannot  slip  in  some  instances  before,  in  others  behind, 
the  bladder;  and  it  will  make  a  wound  snfliciently 
ample  for  the  easy  extraction  of  the  stone,  without  the 
least  laceration.  The  possibility  of  its  wounding  the 
rectum.  Dr.  Thomson  thinks  might  he  obviated  by  em 
ploying  It  as  follows:  "After  having  made  the  exter- 
nal incisions,  and  divided  the  membranous  part  of  the 
urethra  in  the  way  that  it  is  usually  done  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  beak  of  the  gorget,  a  straight  grooved 
stalfistobe  introduced  into  the  groove  ot^the  curved 
staff,  and  pushed  along  it  into  the  bladder.  The 
curved  staff  is  then  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  surgeon, 
laying  hold  of  the  handle  of  the  straight  staff  with  his 
left  hand,  and  turning  the  groove  upvvards  and  a  little 
outwards,  presses  the  back  of  it  downwards  towards  the 
right  tuber  ischii,  and  holds  it  steadily  in  ilmt  posi- 
tion. The  point  of  a  straight-backed  scalpel  being 
now  introduced  into  the  groove  of  the  staff,  with  its 
cutting  edge  inclined  upwards  and  a  little  outwards,  is 
to  be  pushed  gently  forwards  into  the  bladder.  The 
size  of  the  scalpel  need  only  be  such  as  will  make  a 
wound  in  the  prostate  gland  and  neck  of  the  bladder, 
snfl!iciently  large  to  admit  the  fore-finger  of  the  left 
hand.  The  scalpel  being  removed,  this  finger  is  to  be 
introduced  into  the  bladder  through  the  wound  which 
has  been  made,  and  the  staff  may  then  be  withdrawn. 
With  the  finger  the  surgeon  endeavours  to  ascertain 
the  size  and  situation  of  the  stone.  If  after  this  ex- 
amination he  judges  the  incision  in  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  to  be  too  small  for  the  easy  extraction  of  the 
stone,  he  next  introduces  into  the  bladder  a  straight 
probe-pointed  bistoury,  with  its  side  close  to  the  fore 
part  of  his  finger,  and  its  cutting  edae  upwards.  By 
turning  this  edge  towards  the  left  side,  and  by  keeping 
the  point  of  his  finger  always  beyond  the  point  of  the 
bistoury,  he  may  safely  divide,  in  the  direciion  of  the 
first  incision,  as  much  of  the  prostate  gland  and  neck 
of  the  bladder  as  he  shall  deem  necessary."— (See  Obs. 
on  Lithotomy,  ^c.with  a  Proposal  for  a  J^'cw  Manner 
of  Cutting  for  the  Stone,  Edin.  1808.) 

Mr.  Allan,  who  is  a  strenuous  advocate  for  using  the 
knife  instead  of  the  gorget,  directs  us,  after  laying  bare 
the  urethra,  and  bringing  the  staff  so  as  to  form  a  right 
angle  with  the  patient's  body,  to  feel  that  the  in- 
strument is  fairly  lodged  in  the  bladder.  The  operator 
is  to  use  the  fore-finger  of  his  left  hand  as  a  director  in 
feeling  for  the  groove  in  the  staff,  and  in  distingnishing 
the  prostate  gland ;  and  with  this  finger  he  is  to  de- 
press the  rectum,  and  direct  the  deeper  part  of  his  dis- 
section. "  Feeling  the  gland  with  the  point  of  the  fore- 
finger of  the  left  hand,  and  the  groove  of  the  staff  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  wound,  the  assistant  is  desired 
to  steady  his  hand,  and  the  operator,  holding  his  knife 
as  he  does  a  writing  pen,  his  fingers  an  inch  and  a 
half  from  the  point,  turns  up  its  edge  towards  the  staff, 
and  strikes  its  point  through  the  membranous  part  of 
the  urethra  into  its  groove,  half  an  inch  before  the  pros- 
tate gland.  He  now  turns  the  back  of  the  knife  to 
the  staff,  slides  it  a  little  backwards  and  forwards  in 
the  groove,  that  he  may  be  sure  it  has  fairly  entered; 
then  shifts  the  forefinger,  with  which  he  guides  the 
incision,  places  it  nndrr  the  knife,  and  always  keeps  it 
before  its  point,  so  as  to  prevent  the  rectum  from  being 
wounded ;  he  then  lateralizes  the  knife,  enters  the  sul>- 
stance  of  the  prostate,  is  conscious  of  running  the  scal- 
pel through  its  solid  and  fleshy  substance,  a»..1  judges 
by  the  finger  of  the  extent  of  the  incision  which  he 
now  makes.  The  urine  flows  out;  he  slips  his  finger 
into  the  opening,  withdraws  the  scalpel,  and  gives  it 
to  an  assistant,  who  hands  him  the  forceps,  which  he 
passes  into  the  bladder,  using  the  fore-finiier  of  his  left 
hand,  which  is  still  within  the  wound,  as  a  conductor. 
The  forceps  instantly  encounter  the  staff,  which  serves 
to  conduct  them  safely  into  the  bladder,  while  the 
finger  guides  them  through  the  wound,  &c."— (.^Won 
on  Lithotomy,  p.  48,  Edin.  1808.) 

I  leave  the  reader  to  judge,  which  of  the  foregoing 
modes  of  operating  with  a  common  knife  claims  the 
pieferrnre.  Perhaps  Cheselden's  manner,  which  Is 
also  Mr.  John  Bell's,  is  as  deserving  of  reconimetida- 
linn  as  any.  When  it  is  adopted,  a  largish  srnlpfl, 
with  a  long  handle,  will  be  found  more  ronvenient 
than  a  common  one,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the 
parts  requiring  division,  especially  In  adults  and  iw 
subjects. 
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£  yfou\d  also  beg  tliealtention  of  surgeons  to  the  mo- 
dification in  the  manner  of  performing  Cheselden's 
ODeration,  proposed  by  Mr.  Key,  and  executed  with  a 
staff  of  nearly  a  straight  form,  and  a  scalpel  that  has 
a  sliehily  convex  back  near  its  point,  in  order  that  it 
may  run  with  more  facility  in  the  groove  of  the  staff. 
/  Oh  the  Section  of  the  Prostate.  Gland,  p.  26.) 

The  methods  of  operating  with  a  Icnife,  as  practised 
by  Klein  and  Langenbeck,  I  shall  not  here  repeat,  as 
they  are  described  in  the  last  edition  of  the  First  Lines 
of  Surgery,  accompanied  with  many  valuable  prac- 
tical observations  made  by  these  judicious  and  skilful 
surgeons. 

That  the  performance  of  lithotomy  witli  a  knife, 
when  the  operator  lias  the  assistance  of  a  proper  staff, 
cannot  be  difficult,  may  be  inferred  from  there  being 
no  particular  difficulty  in  the  method,  even  when  no 
staff  at  all  is  employed.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1814, 
when  at  Oudenbosch  in  Holland,  I  was  requested  by 
Sergeant  Ryan,  of  the  1st  Foreign  Veteran  Battalion,  to 
see  his  little  boy,  about  four  years  old,  who  was 
troubled  with  symptoms  which  made  me  immediately 
suspect  that  there  was  a  stone  in  the  bladder.  As  I  had 
no  sound,  I  introduced  into  this  viscus  a  small  silver 
catheter,  which  distinctly  struck  against  a  calculus. 
Without  taking  the  instrument  out  again,  I  determined 
to  perform  lithotomy  with  a  common  scalpel.  Indeed, 
no  other  mode  could  be  adopted,  as  we  liad  neither 
staff,  gorget,  nor  lithotomy  instruments  of  any  kind. 
After  making  the  external  part  of  the  incision  in  the 
common  way,  I  found  tliat  the  catheter  afforded  me  no 
guidance.  I  therefore  withdrew  it,  and  dissected 
deeply  by  the  side  of  the  prostate  gland,  till  the  fore- 
finger of  my  left  hand  passed  rather  beyond  it.  The 
scalpel  was  then  plunged  into  the  bladder,  behind  this 
gland,  under  the  guidance  of  my  left  fore-finger,  and 
with  the  edge  turned  towards  the  urethra.  The  neces- 
sary division  of  the  prostate  and  neck  of  the  bladder 
was  tlien  made  by  cutting  inwards  and  upwards  in  the 
direction  of  the  rest  of  the  wound.  With  a  small  pair 
of  ordinary  dressing  forceps,  a  calculus,  rather  larger 
than  the  end  of  the  thumb,  was  easily  extracted. 
This  operation  was  done  at  the  Military  Hospital,  in 
the  presence  of  Dr.  Shanks,  of  the  56th  regiment,  and 
several  other  medical  officers.  Not  a  single  bad  symp- 
tom ensued,  although  the  army  unexpectedly  moved 
into  tlie  field  three  days  afterward,  and  the  child  tra- 
velled about  for  some  time  in  a  baggage  cart,  in  an 
exposed  and  neglected  state.  The  wound  was  conse- 
quently rather  longer  in  healing  than  usual ;  but  this 
was  the  only  ill  effect.  The  little  boy  in  the  end  com- 
pletely recovered. 

Of  late  years,  many  surgeons  liave  chosen  to  perform 
lithotomy  with  beaked  scalpels.  The  practice,  indeed, 
is  still  gaining  ground.  Mr.  Blizard's  knife  is  one  of 
the  best.  Its  blade  is  long,  straight,  and  narrow,  and, 
like  the  gorget,  is  furnished  with  a  beak,  by  means  of 
which  it  admits  of  being  conducted  along  the  groove 
of  the  staff  into  the  bladder,  after  the  external  inci- 
sions have  been  made.  The  staff  is  then  withdrawn, 
and  the  operator  has  now  the  power  of  making  the  inci- 
sion through  the  prostate  gland  and  orifice  of  the  blad- 
der downwards  and  outwards  to  any  extent  which  the 
parts  will  allow  or  the  case  require,  This  is  one  of  the 
principal  advantages  which  beaked  long  narrow  knives 
have  over  gorgets,  which,  after  their  introduction, 
cannot  be  farther  used  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
wound.  The  narrow  knife  will  also  cut  more  safely 
downwards  and  outwards  than  any  gorget :  nor  is  it 
subject  to  the  serious  danger  of  slipping  away  fro.m  the 
staff,  and  going  we  know  not  where ;  because  the  mo- 
ment its  beak  and  extremity  have  entered  the  bladder, 
the  staff  is  no  longer  necessary,  as  the  proper  extent  of 
the  blade  will  then  readily  pass  in  without  the  aid  of 
any  conductor  at  all.  I  need  hardly  observe,  also,  that 
in  this  melliod  we  have  nothing  like  the  perilous  and 
violent  thrust  of  the  gorget,  which,  in  the  event  of  a 
little  unsteadiness  in  the  operator's  hand,  or  of  any 
fault  either  in  the  position  of  the  staff,  or  the  direc- 
tion of  the  gorget,  will  do  irremediable  and  fatal 
mischief. 

Sir  A.  Cooper  admits,  that  the  operation  may  be  done 
very  well  with  a  knife  in  children;  but  he'prefersa 
gorget,  or  the  histoire  cache,  for  old  persons,  on  account 
of  the  prostate  gland  and  bladder  being  frequently  so 
rigid  in  them,  that  the  scalpel  does  not  easily  make  an 
Impression  upon  tho.se  parts.    Also,  for  adults,  he  has 


relinquished  the  use  of  the  knife,  in  consequence  offj 
the  unfitness  of  it  to  do  what  is  necessary  in  a  deep« 
perinajum. — (See  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  340.) 

A    FEW    GKNKRAL    REMARKS     ON    THE    BEST   MOOK 
MAKING    THK      INCISION      IN     THE      LATERAL     OPE- 
RATION ;   AND   SOME    REFLECTION.S   ON    THE    PRINOI 
PLES   INCULCATED   BY   PROFESSOR   SCARPA. 

Perliaps,  of  all  the  great  operations  in  surgery,  litho 
tomy  is  that  in  which  great  awkwardness,  mortifying 
failures,  and  dangerous  blunders,  are  most  frequently 
observed.    Many  a  surgeon,  who  contrives  to  cut  o^ 
limbs,  extirpate  large  tumours,  and  even  tie  aneuris- 
mal  arteries,  with  eclat,  cannot  get  through  the  busi 
ness  of  taking  a  stone  out  of  the  bladder  in  a  decent 
much  less  a  masterly,  style.    This  fact  is  so  familiarly 
known  in  the  profession,  and  its  truth  so  often  exeni-j 
plified,  that  I  may  well  be  excused  the  unjileasanl  tasfc 
of  relating  in  proof  of  it  all  the  disasters  which  have' 
fallen  under  my  own  notice.     But  I  must  take  Ihe''^ 
liberty  of  remarking,  that  in  this  branch  of  surgery 
great  number  of  individuals  do  not  profit  by  these  in 
structive  lessons  of  experience.     Tlie  more  they  s 
of  lithotomy,  the  more  they  are  convinced  of  its  dan 
gers ;  yet,  too  often,  instead  of  studying  the  causes  of 
ill  success,  they  merely  derive  from  the  examples  befon 
them  a  suspicion  of  the  unskilfulness  of  the  operator,  or' 
some  discouraging  conjectures  about  the  difficulties  of 
the  operation. 

The  establishment  of  certain  principles  to  be  ob- 
served in  lithotomy,  appears  the  most  profitable  way  of 
diminishing  the  frequency  of  the  accidents  and  failures 
of  this  common  operation.  If  these  principles  are  not 
violated,  it  is  of  less  consequence  what  instrument  is 
employed ;  for  the  surgeon  may  do  nearly  the  same 
thing  with  an  ordinary  dissecting  knife,  a  concealed 
bistoury,  a  beaked  scalpel,  or  a  well-made  gorget. 

After  the  very  opposite  principles  and  different  me- 
thods of  cutting  for  the  stone  which  are  explained  in 
the  preceding  columns,  as  preferred  by  different  sur- 
geons, I  think  it  may  be  useful  to  offer  a  few  general 
observations  on  the  proper  direction  and  size  of  tire  in- 
cision. These  points,  which  are  of  the  highest  practi- 
cal consequence  in  regulating  the  principles  which 
oughttobeobservedinlithotomy,arc  far  from  being  set 
tied,  as  must  be  plain  to  every  body  who  recollects  th 
Desault,  Mr.  John  Bell,  Klein,  and  Langenbeck  havi 
recommended  a  free  opening ;  Scarpa,  Calliscn,  and 
others,  a  small  one ;  or,  as  Scarpa  objects  strongly  tc 
my  calling  his  incision  small,  I  will  say  one  extending 
from  the  apex  of  the  prostate  gland  to  the  orifice  of  th« 
bladder,  no  part  of  which  is  divided;  that  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy  and  Scarpa  employ  gorgets,  which  cut  upwards 
and  outwards,  at  angles  of  45°  and  69°  from  the  axis  of 
the  urethra;  and  that  the  gorgets  of  Cruikshank,  B. 
Bell,  DesauH,  Mr.  Cline,  and  most  other  surgeons, 
are  intended  to  cut  either  directly  outward?,  or  out- 
wards and  downwards. 

The  incision  through  the  whole  of  the  parts  cut  in 
lithotomy,  should  always  be  made  in  a  straight,  regular, 
direct  manner,  from  the  surface  of  the  skin  intheperi- 
nicum  to  the  termination  of  the  wound  in  the  urethra 
and  bladder.  In  an  adult  subject,  the  external  wound 
should  commence  about  an  inch  above  the  anus.  The 
impropriety  of  beginning  it  higher  up  has  been  duly  in- 
sisted upon  by  Sharp,  Bertrandi,  Callisen,  and  every 
good  writer  on  the  operation.  "  II  ne  fant  couper 
I'ur^tre  que  le  moins  qu'on  pent,  parcequ'on  obtient 
par  ce  moyen  une  meilleure  voie  pour  p^n^trer  dans  la 
vessie  sous  Tangle  du  pubis.  C'est  avec  raison  que 
Sharp  dit  que  I'incision  de  I'uri'tre  faite  au-dessus  de 
cet  angle  est  si  peu  utile  pour  i'cxtraction  de  la  pi^rre, 
qu'on  n'en  retireroit  pas  plus  d'avantageen  lecoupant 
presque  dans  toute  sa  longueur."— (£c?trflTirfi!',  Traite 
des  Operations, p.  127.)  And  Callisen  lays  it  down  as 
a  maxim:  "UteiE  partes  hand  sectione  attingantur, 
qua;  pro  calculi  egressu  nihil  faciunt;  adcoque  bulbus 
urethra?,  et  hujus  pars  corpore  spongiosc  circumdata 
intacta  relinquatur." — {Systcma  Chirurgiai  Hodiema 
pars  posterior,  p.  C55.) 

Extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  not  the  less  true, 
that  cutting  too  much  of  the  urethra  is  one  of  the  most 
common  faults  still  committed  by  modern  surgeons. 
The  incision  in  the  integuments  is  to  be  large,  that  is  to 
say,  at  least  three  inches  in  length  in  an  adult  subject, 
liecause  a  free  opening  in  the  skin  is  not  only  exempt 
from  danger  but  attended  with  many  advantages,  e»" 
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pecl*lly  tnose  of  facilitating  tiie  otlier  steps  of  the 
operation,  and  preventing  any  future  lodgement  and 
effusion  of  urine,  TJie  external  wound  ought  to  be 
directed  towards  a  point  situated  a  very  little  towards 
the  anus  from  the  innermost  part  of  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium.  From  the  line  thus  made  the  incision 
should  be  carried  inwards  and  upwards  through  all  the 
parts  between  it  and  the  side  of  the  prostate  gland. 
Another  line,  extending  from  the  inferior  angle  of  the 
wound  to  the  termination  of  the  cut  in  the  bladder, 
forms  the  precise  limits  to  which  the  depth  of  the  in- 
cisions should  reach,  and  no  farther. 

The  great  principle  of  making  the  axis  of  the  wound 
aa.  straight  and  direct  as  possible,  should  always  be 
kept  in  view,  whether  the  surgeon  employ  a  common 
scalpel,  which  cuts  into  the  bladder  from  without  in- 
wards, or  other  instruments  which  divide  the  prostate 
gland  and  neck  of  the  bladder  from  williin  outwards, 
like  the  bistoire  cacli6,  beaked  knives,  and  every  kind 
of  cuttijng  gorget.  In  the  latter  circumstance,  the  only 
difference  consists  in  cutting,  from  the  bladder  and 
urethra,  downwards  and  outwards  towards  a  point 
situated  between  the  anus  and  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  instead  of  carrying  the  incision  from  this 
point,  upwards  and  inwards,  through  the  side  of  the 
prostate  gland  and  the  orifice  of  the  bladder.  The  fol- 
lowing may  be  enumerated  as  important  advantages 
of  attending  to  the  foregoing  principle: 

1.  The  wound  is  made  in  that  direction  which  af- 
fords tiie  greatest  room  for  the  extraction  of  large 
stones;  and  the  axis  of  the  incision  being  also  as 
nearly  straight  as  possible,  the  introduction  of  forceps, 
and  the  passage  of  tlie  calculus  outwards,  are  mate- 
rially facilitated. 

That  these  are  important  advantages  I  think  every 
surgeon  will  allow,  who  knows  how  much  the  pain 
and  danger  of  lithotomy  depend  upon  the  injury  which 
the  parts  suffer  from  the  force  sometimes  used  in  the 
extraction  of  the  stone,  and  the  repeated  introduction 
of  the  forceps.  Cheselden,  one  of  the  most  successful 
lithotomists  England  ever  produced,  made  the  incision 
in  the  direction  here  recommended ;  sometimes  inwards 
and  upwards,  sometimes  outwards  and  downwards.— 
(See  Key  on  the  Sectioji  of  the  Prostate  Oland,  p.  27.) 
The  following  remarks  of  another  excellent  surgeon 
merit  particular  attention :—"  J'ai  vu  plusieurs  fois 
dans  les  hdpitaux  de  Paris,  que  les  chirurgiens,  coupant 
trop  en  haut  vers  I'angle  du  pubis,  sentoient  une  grande 
r^istance  au  p6rin6,  quand  ils  vouloient  retirer  le 
calcul  avec  les  teneites ;  on  voyoit  le  p^rin6  se  tum6- 
fier  par  la  pression  qu'y  faisoit  la  pi^rre ;  en  ce  cas, 
quelques  operateura  plus  sages  abandonnoient  la  pi^rre, 
introduisoient  de  nouveau  le  gorgeret,  et  en  tournant 
en  dessous  la  cannelure  de  celui-ci,  prolongeoient  Pin- 
cision  obliquement  vers  la  tub6rosit6  de  I'os  ischion; 
et  enfin,  a  la  faveur  de  cette  plus  grande  ouverture, 
retiroient  la  pi4rre  sans  causer  de  d^chiremens." — 
{Bertrandi,  Tra;ti  des  Operations,  p.  133.)  Larger 
stones  may  likewise  be  thus  extracted,  without  being 
broken,  than  in  any  other  mode  of  making  the  lateral 
incision,  as  must  be  obvious  to  every  practitioner  who 
recollects  the  very  limited  room  afforded  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  triangular  space,  between  the  arch  of  the 
pubis,  the  ranms  of  the  ischium,  and  the  neck  of  the 
bladder.  This  consideration  cannot  fail  to  have  great 
weighi  with  all  surgeons  who  feel  duly  convinced  how 
unsatisfactory  a  method  it  is  to  break  a  calculus  in 
order  to  get  it  out  of  the  bladder.  The  measures  ne- 
cessary for  the  removal  of  all  the  fragments  protract 
Uie  completion  of  the  operation,  and  seriously  increase 
its  danger;  while  the  continuance  of  a  single  part  of 
the  stone  behind  may  cause  a  renewal  of  all  the  griev- 
ances for  the  cure  of  which  the  patient  submitted  to 
the  operation.  By  these  remark.'^,  however,  I  am  far 
from  meaning  to  say  that  large  calculi  should  not  be 
broken :  on  the  contrary,  my  only  wish  is  that  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  practice  may  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible,  by  making  a  free  incision  into  the  bladder,  and 
even  enlarging  the  opening,  if  necessary,  as  far  as  can 
be  done  with  safety.  In  short,  instead  of  breaking  the 
Btone,  I  prefer  the  practice  of  the  late  Mr.  Mariincau, 
of  Norwich,  perhaps  the  most  successful  litliotomist 
that  ever  lived,  as  out  of  84  patients  whom  he  cut,  two 
only  died;  a  statement  highly  fuvouralile  to  operating 
'With  a  knife,  and  making  an  adequate  opening. 
•*' Should  the  stone  be  large,  or  there  be  any  difficulty 
in  the  extraction,  rather  than  use  mucli  form  ivhilc.! 


the  forceps  have  a  firm  hold  of  the  stone  (saya  Mr. 
Martineau),  I  give  the  handles  to  an  assistant,  who  is 
to  draw  them  outwards  and  upwards,  while  the  part 
lorming  the  stricture  is  cut ;  wliich  is  easily  done,  as 
the  broad  part  of  the  blade  becomes  a  director  to  tlie 
knife:  and  rather  than  lacerate,  I  have  often  repeated 
this  enlargement  of  the  inner  wound  two  or  three 
times."— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  U,  p.  411.)  The 
great  advantage  of  the  knife  over  the  gorget,  and  evea 
the  necessity  of  employing  it  to  adapt  the  size  of  the 
opening  in  the  bladder  to  the  magnitude  of  the  stone 
or  its  fragments,  are  most  convincingly  exemplified  in 
several  cases  recently  put  upon  record.  Thus  Klein, 
with  the  aid  of  a  common  scalpel,  extracted  a  calculus 
vvhicli  weighed  twelve  ounces  thirty  grains,  and  the 
patient  recovered.— (Pracf.  Ansichten  Bedeutendsten 
Operaiioncn,  h.  1.)  In  1818,  Mr.  Mayo  of  Winchester 
operated  with  a  knife,  and  extracted  a  calculus,  which 
broke  in  the  forceps,  weighing  fourteen  ounces  two 
drachms  avoirdupois,  and  the  patient  recovered. — (See 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11,  p.  54,  (Sc.)  Mr.  W.  B.  Dick- 
enson of  Macclesfield,  also  succeeded,  with  Mr.  Gibson's 
knife,  in  taking  out  of  the  bladder  a  calculus,  the  frag- 
ments of  which  weighed  eight  and  ahalf  ounces,  and  the 
patient  was  saved.— ( Vol.  cit.  p.  (51.)  And  in  the  same 
volume  may  be  seen  other  instances,  in  which  immense 
calculi  were  removed  from  the  bladder  with  various 
results,  but  particularly  one,  which  weighed  sixteen 
ounces,  and  which  Sir  A.  Cooper  could  not  succeed  in 
breaking:  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  enlarge  the 
wound  first  made  with  the  gorget  "  to  the  sacro-seiatic 
ligament,"  when  with  the  aid  of  a  hook  applied  to  the 
fore  part  of  the  stone  behind  the  pubes,  and  the  simul- 
taneous assistance  of  the  forceps,  he  succeeded  with 
considerable  difficulty  in  removing  this  immense  mass. 
The  patient  lived,  however,  only  four  hours  after  the 
operation.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11,  p.  73.) 

2.  The  arteria  pudica  profunda  can  never  be  injured, 
because  the  surgeon  does  not  let  the  knife  or  gorget 
approach  nearer  to  the  ischium  than  a  point  which  is 
situated  some  way  from  the  tuberosity  of  that  bone  to- 
wards tlie  anus ;  and  consequently  the  edge  of  the 
instrument  cannot  come  into  contact  with  the  inside 
of  the  tuberosity  and  ramus  of  liie  ischium  where  the 
great  pudlc  artery  is  situated. 

3.  The  rectum  will  not  be  wounded,  because  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  incision,  either  downwards 
and  outwards  to  the  above-mentioned  point,  or  from^ 
that  point  inwards  and  upwards,  sufficiently  removes 
the  edge  of  the  knife  or  gorget  from  the  intestine.  But 
the  rectum  will  be  in  still  greater  safety,  if  it  be  pressed 
downwards  with  the  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand  in  the 
wound,  and  the  prudent  custom  of  emptying  it  by 
means  of  a  clyster,  a  short  time  before  the  operation, 
be  not  omitted ;  for  no  lithoiomist  should  ever  forget, 
that  when  this  bowel  is  considerably  distended  with 
feces,  it  rises  up  a  little  way  on  each  side  of  the  pros- 
tate gland. 

4.  As  the  seminal  duct  penetrates  the  lower  part  of 
the  substance  of  the  prostate  gland  in  order  to  reach 
the  urethra,  and  the  knife  or  other  instrument  eniployed 
divides  the  side  of  that  gland  obliquely  inwards  and 
upwards,  or  outwards  and  downwards,  the  duct  will 
not  be  in  danger  of  being  cut. 

The  judicious  Callisen  is  well  aware  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  making  a  smooth,  even,  direct  incision 
into  the  bladder  ;*  "but,  like  Professor  Scarpa,  he  is 
averse  to  making  a  free  cut  through  the  nek  of  that 
viscus.  Indeed,  as  we  shall  presently  notice,  Scarpa 
does  not  sanction  cutting  any  portion  of  the  bladder 
whatever. 

Kvery  practitioner  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look 
over  the  history  of  the  lateral  operation,  will  find  that 
the  greater  number  of  lithotomists  who  have  particu- 
larly distinguished  themselves  by  their  unparalleled 
success,  as  Fr^re  Jacques,  Cheselden,  C6me,  Mr.  Mar- 
tineau, Dr.  Souberbielle,  &:c,  made  a  free  incision  Into 
the  bladder.  This  fact  alone  is  enough  to  raise  doubta 
of  the  goodness  of  the  advice  delivered  upon  this  sub- 
ject by  Callisen  and  Scarpa;  especially  as  neither  they 
nor  any  other  modern  surgeon  (with  the  exception, 


*  Vulnus  sit  aiquale,  baud  angulatum,  conicsu  figu«'. 
apicc  vesicam  respiciento,  externa  plaga  ampin,  et 
quatimr  pollicum  longitudinc,  unde  effluxiis  sanjfumis, 
puri.i,  lotii,  arenie,  facilitatur.— (Sec  Hystemfi  <««'^^- 
„i^  Hodicmce,  pars  posterior,  p.  t>5l5.    Ilafnia,  lOW.) 
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perhaps,  of  Pajola,  wliose  Individual  skill  is  said  by 
Lanaenbeck  to  make  amends  for  the  disadvantages  of 
this  inetliod),  can  boast  of  having  cut  patients  for  the 
stone  with  a  degree  of  success  at  all  equal  to  that  of 
the  above-mentioned  operators.  The  extraordinary 
success  which  characterized  Cheselden's  practice,  we 
have  already  detailed.  The  accounts  of  the  successful 
operations  done  by  Frdre  Jacques  and  CAme  are 
equally  remarkable. 

Mr.  Martineau,  as  I  have  noticed,  lost  but  two  pa- 
tients out  of  84  on  whom  he  operated,  and  this  without 
making  any  selection,  as  he  never  rejected  any  case. 
His  patients  were  always  kept  a  week  in  the  house 
before  they  were  operated  upon ;  and  this  precaution, 
with  a  regulated  diet,  and  perhaps  a  dose  or  two  of 
opening  medicine  was  the  only  preparatory  treatment. 
—{Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11,  p.  409.) 

During  my  stay  at  Paris,  in  1815,  I  saw  Dr.  Souber- 
bielle  extract  a  stone  of  considerable  size  on  the  plan 
of  his  well-known  ancestor.  The  incision  was  ample 
and  direct,  so  that  the  calculus  was  taken  out  with 
perfect  ease.  Now,  as  the  operations  of  this  professed 
lilhotomist  are  very  numerous,  and  he  enjoys  the  repu- 
tation of  scarcely  ever  losing  a  patient,  are  we  not 
justified  in  inferring,  that  the  advocates  for  a  small 
opening  are  promulgating  the  worst  advice  which  can 
be  offered  to  the  practitioner  ?  My  own  observations 
certainly  tend  to  such  a  conclusion,  as  will  be  presently 
explained.  The  tract  lately  published  by  Scarpa 
(Memoir  on  the  Cuttivg  Gorget  of  Hawkins,  >!rc. 
trans,  by  Wishart)  has  for  its  main  objects  the  re- 
commendation of  a  modification  of  Hawkins's  gorget, 
and  the  inculcation  of  the  propriety  of  making  a 
iimitcd  incision  in  the  prostate  gland  without  eutting 
any  part  of  the  bladder.  As  sufficient  room  cannot 
thus  be  obtained  for  the  extraction  of  even  a  stone  of 
moderate  size,  he  is  an  advocate  for  the  gradual  dila- 
tation of  the  urethra  and  orifice  of  the  bladder.  He 
observes,  that  the  lateral  operation,  though  executed 
with  the  greatest  precision,  does  not  exempt  the  sur- 
geon from  dilating  in  a  certain  degree  the  orifice  of  the 
bladder  and  cervix  of  the  urethra,  the  dilatation  of 
those  parts,  however  moderate,  being  always  neces- 
sary even  where  the  calculus  is  of  middling  size.  He 
states  that  in  the  adult  the  orifice  of  the  bladder  dilates 
almost  spontaneously  to  the  diameter  of  five  lines ;  and 
he  adds,  that  the  lateral  incision,  within  proper  limits, 
divides  the  body  and  base  of  llie  prostate  gland  to  the 
deptli  of  four  or  at  most  five  lines,  forming  with  the 
five,  to  which  the  orifice  of  the  bladder  naturally 
yields,  an  aperture  of  ten  lines.  But,  says  Scarpa,  in 
an  adult,  a  stone  of  ordinary  size  and  oval  figure  is 
sixteen  lines  in  the  small  diameter,  to  which  must  be 
added  the  thickness  of  the  blades  of  the  forceps:  con- 
sequently, even  after  the  incision  has  been  made  with 
the  most  scrupulous  exactness,  the  stone,  though  of 
moderate  size,  cannot  pass  out  of  the  bladder,  unless 
the  dilatation  of  the  base  of  the  gland  and  orifice  of 
the  bladder  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  nearly  eight 
lines  beyond  the  size  of  the  aperture  made  with  the 
knife.  But,  says  Scarpa,  if  in  order  to  avoid  distend- 
ing the  parts  to  the  extent  of  eight  lines,  the  base  of 
the  prostate  gland,  together  with  the  orifice  of  the 
bladder  and  a  part  of  its  fundus,  be  divided  to  a  depth 
equivalent  to  it,  the  event  tcoulil  necessarilij  be  an  ef- 
fusion of  urine  into  the  cellular  membrane,  between  the 
rectum  and  bladder,  and  conscquenthj  suppuration, 
gangrene,  fistulm,  and  other  serious  evils. — [P.  4,  5.) 

According  to  Scarpa,  the  apex  of  the  prostate  gland 
forms  the  greatest  resistance  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Jtbrceps  and  the  exlraciion  of  the  stone,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  completely  divided  {p.  7)  ;  but  he  con- 
tends that  two,  and  sometimes  three  lines  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  base  of  the  gland  should  be  left  undi- 
vided ;  which,  he  asserts,  is  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance, because  the  untouched  portion  around  the  orifice 
of  the  bladder,  prevents  the  efi'usion  of  urine,  and  the 
fdrmation  of  gangrene  or  fistulas,  between  that  part 
and  the  rectum.— (P.  22.) 

After  this  statement  of  one  of  the  great  principles 
which  Scarpa  wishes  to  be  observed  in  the  performance 
of  the  lateral  operation,  a  question  or  two  naturally 
arise.  Are  we  then  to  conclude,  that  the  plan  of  mak- 
ing a  free  and  direct  incision  into  the  bladder  ought  to 
l)e  abandoned!  Must  we  forget  that  it  is  this  method 
which  has  answered  so  well  in  the  hands  of  Ciieselden 
«Dd  the  several  renowned  lithotomists  already  enume- 


rated 1  And  must  we  believe  that  the  advice  delivered' 
upon  this  point  by  Bertrandi,  Desault,  Mr.  John  Beilf 
aitd  all  the  best  modern  surgeons  in  this  country,  is 
founded  only  upon  a  capricious  partiality  to  the  free 
use  of  cutting  instruments? 

Earnestly  as  I  respect  the  names  of  a  Callisen  and 
a  Scarpa,  their  authority  cannot  influence  me  farther 
than  1  find  it  coincide  with  the  dictates  of  experi- 
ence,— the  great  arbitrator  of  every  disputed  point  in 
practice. 

We  have  seen,  that  an  apprehension  of  effusion  of 
urine,  gangrene,  fistula;,  &c.  is  the  only  reason  as- 
signed by  Scarpa  for  his  aversion  to  making  a  com- 
plete division  of  the  side  of  the  prostate  gland  and 
orifice  of  the  bladder.  But  I  would  inquire,  do  we 
find  extravasation  of  the  urine  between  the  rectum  and 
bladder,  and  gangrene,  and  fistulse,  so  frequent  after 
lithotomy  in  England,  as  to  render  it  probable  that 
these  ill  consequences  can  ever  proceed  from  our  usual 
mode  of  dividing  completely,  not  only  the  side  of  the 
prostate  gland,  but  also  the  adjoining  part  of  the  blad- 
der 1  Are  such  bad  effects  so  often  experienced  in  this 
country,  as  to  constitute  a  material  source  of  uneasi- 
ness in  the  mind  of  a  surgeon  about  to  undertake  litho- 
tomy ?  Do  they  form  a  substantial  reason  for  aban- 
doning the  maxim  of  always  endeavouring,  as  far  as 
circumstances  will  allow,  to  make  an  incision  of  suffi- 
cient size  for  the  easy  removal  of  the  calculus?  And 
would  not  Scarpa's  method  of  stretching  and  dilating 
the  wound,  in  order  to  get  the  stone  out  of  the  blad- 
der, often  dangerously  prolong  the  operation;  lead  to 
much  mischief  from  the  repeated  use  of  the  forceps; ' 
cause  serious  contusion  and  laceration  of  the  parts;' 
and,  for  all  these  reasons,  render  inflammation  of  the 
bladder  and  peritoneum  very  likely  to  follow? 

I  have  seen  the  lateral  operation  performed  an  im- 
mense number  of  times,  either  with  various  kinds  of 
gorgets,  beaked  knives,  the  lithotome  cacli6,  or  com- 
mon scalpels.  In  all  these  examples,  the  avowed  in- 
tention of  the  surgeon  was  to  make  a  free  opening  into 
the  bladder.  I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  say,  that  this 
was  always  actually  accomplished,  since  the  bad  con-  ^ 
struction  of  the  instruments  employed,  and  other  ^ 
causes,  sometimes  frustrated  the  wise  design  of  the 
operator.  But  what  was  the  consequence  7  Generally 
speaking,  those  surgeons  who  made  only  a  small  in- 
cision into  the  bladder,  and  kept  their  patients  a  long 
while  upon  the  operating  table,  ere  they  succeeded  ia 
getting  out  the  stone,  by  the  repeated  and  forcible  use 
of  the  forceps,  haa  the  mortification  to  see  very  few  of 
their  patients  recover;  a  large  proportion  of  them  be- 
ing carried  off  by  peritonitis,  on  the  third  or  fourth  day 
after  the  operation. 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  incision  was  ample  and 
direct,  so  that  the  calculus  could  be  easily  and  gently 
removed,  the  patients  were  almost  always  saved. 

For  the  first  six  or  seven  years  of  the  long  time  dur- 
ing which  I  enjoyed  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing 
lithotomy  performed  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
gorgets  were  invariably  used,  most  of  which  made  an 
insufiicient  opening.  The  consequence  was,  that  many 
of  the  patients  were  detained  a  long  while  upon  the 
operating  table,  before  the  stone  could  be  extracted, 
and  some  considerable  numbers  were  lost  by  perito- 
nitis. Afterward,  however,  in  the  same  institution, 
common  scalpels  and  beaked  knives  were  generally 
used;  a  freer  opening  was  mostly  made;  and  the 
proportion  of  deaths  from  peritonitis  was  strikingly 
lessened. 

The  following  observation,  made  by  Mr.  Martineau, 
is  also  worthy  of  particular  attention ;--"  In  the  first 
years  of  my  practice,"  says  he,  "  I  was  not  very  suc- 
cessful ;  and  often  witnessing  many  untoward  circum- 
stances in  myself  and  others,  which  appeared  to  arise 
from  the  use  of  the  cutting  gorget,  I  determined  to  lay 
that  instrument  aside,  and  employ  the  knife  only,  and 
the  blunt  gorget,  as  a  conductor  for  the  forceps." — 
Mrd.  Chir.  Trans,  p.  405.) 

Now,  when  we  remember  that  this  gentleman  losl 
only  two  out  of  eighly-four  patients  on  whom  he  ope- 
rated, his  remarks  are  of  great  importance;  and  hl« 
cases  and  the  otI>er  facts  which  I  have  specified, 
strongly  impress  my  mind  with  the  truth  of  all  that  i 
have  urged  respecting  the  advantages  of  making  the 
opening  large,  and  in  the  best  direction  for  the  easy 
passage  of  the  stone  outwards. 

In  Mr.  Martineau's  manner  of  operating,  it  is  triM 
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!te  does  not  make  the  external  wound  parallel  to  that 
in  the  bladder,  as  I  venture  to  recommend,  but  directs 
U  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  raphe;  a  circumstance 
which  may.  perhaps,  account  for  his  continuing  the 
use  of  the  blunt  gorget  as  a  conducto'r  for  the  forceps. 
Neillier  is  his  internal  incision  carried  downwards  and 
outwards,  as  Bertrandi,  Desault,  and  many  other  judi- 
cious surgeons  consider  most  advantageous.  But  these 
defects  (if  I  may  presume  to  call  them  so)  are  ren- 
dered of  less  consequence  by  the  rule  which  Mr.  Mar- 
tineau  observes,  of  vialcitig  his  first  incision  long  and 
deep,  and  avoiding  all  stieiching  and  laceration  of  the 
parts.  Like  Langeiibcck,  he  uses  a  staff,  the  groove 
of  which  is  much  wider  and  deeper  than  usual,  and 
therefore  more  easily  fell.  This  instrument  iiis  assist- 
ant holds,  in  the  way  preferred  by  Scarpa,  nearly  in  an 
upright  straight  direction.  "After  the  first  incision 
(says  Mr.  Mariineau),  I  look  if  the  staff  is  not  altered 
in  its  situation,  and  then  feeling  for  the  groove,  1  intro- 
duce tlie  point  of  the  knife  into  it,  as  low  down  as  I 
can,  and  cut  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  con- 
tinuing niy  knife  ihroxtgh  the  prostate  into  the  bladder; 
when,  instead  of  enlarging  the  wound  downwards,  and 
endangering  the  rectum,  I  turn  the  edge  of  the  blade 
towards  the  ischium,  and  make  a  lateral  enlargement 
of  the  wound  in  withdrawing  the  knifed — (See  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11,  p.  409.)  This  description  is  i)ar- 
ticularly  interesting,  as  coming  from  a  gentleman  who 
had  so  nmch  experience  and  success. 

With  respect  to  the  degree  of  importance  which 
ought  to  be  attached  to  the  fear  of  effusion  of  urine, 
between  the  bladder  and  rectum,  gangrene,  fistula,  &c., 
I  can  only  say,  that  they  are  inconveniences  whicli  are 
not  commonly  observed  after  lithotomy  in  this  country. 
In  two  or  three  instances  only,  I  have  known  the  urine 
come  through  the  wound  longer  than  usual,  and  these 
cases  ended  well.  As  for  the  extiavasation  of  urine 
and  sloughing,  I  shalj  merely  remark,  that  although 
there  caimoi  be  a  doubt  of  their  occasional  occurrence, 
they  have  not  taken  place  after  any  of  the  numerous 
operations,  with  the  results  of  which  I  have  been  ac- 
quainted. 

All  these  facts  and  considerations,  tlierefore,  incline 
me  to  doubt  whether  the  apprehension  of  the  effusion 
of  urine,  fisiula,  &c.  be  sufficiently  serious  and  well 
founded  to  ni.ike  it  advisable  for  surgeons  to  relinquish 
the  plan  of  making  a  complete  division  of  the  side  of 
the  prostate  gland  and  neck  of  the  bladder,  in  the  ope- 
ration of  lithotomy.  Nor  is  it  at  all  clear  to  my  mind, 
that  effusion  of  urine  and  sloughing  are  likely  to  be 
the  effect  of  practising  a  free  opening.  Indeed,  when- 
ever they  do  liappen,  I  believe  they  proceed  from  a  to- 
tally different  cause,  viz.  from  the  incision  in  the  skin 
being  too  small  and  too  high  up,  and  from  the  axis  of 
the  internal  part  of  the  incision  not  corresponding  with 
that  of  the  external  wound.  Hence  the  urine  does  not 
readily  find  its  way  outwards,  and  some  of  it  passes 
into  the  neighbouring  cellular  membrane. 

In  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  I  beg  leave 
to  cite  the  sentiments  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
experienced  of  modern  surgeons.  Speaking  of  the  de- 
fects of  Hawkins's  gorget,  Desault  observes,  "  I^a  ni^ 
thode  de  I'enforcer  horizoiitalement  dans  la  vessie  sur 
Ja  catheter  tciiu  k  angle  droit  avec  le  corps,  a  deux 
grands  d^'savantages:  d'un  tdl^,  celui  de  p^n^trer  par 
I'endroil  le  plus  r^tr^ci  du  pubis,  et  par  cons^^quent  de 
ne  faire  que  difficilcment  une  ouverture  suffisante; 
d'un  autre  c6i^,  celiii  de  ne  pasetablir  de  parallilisine 
entre  rincision  exi^rieure  des  tegumcns  qui  est  oblique 
et  cclle  du  col  de  la  vessie  et  de  la  prostate,  qui  se  trouve 
alors  horizontale.  DelA  la  possibilili  des  infiltrations 
par  les  obstacles  que  les  urixies  trouveront  A  s'^couler." 
No  doubt  also  some  of  the  worst  and  most  danger- 
ous urinary  extravasations  after  lithotomy,  have  pro- 
ceeded from  another  cause,  poinK  d  out  by  the  same 
excellent  surgeon,  "Imprudennnent  porl6  dans  la  ves- 
sie, le  gorceret  pent  aller,  par  le  stylet  beaucoup  trop 
loiig  fpif  le  termine,  heurter,  dichirer,  porforer  m£me 
la  menibrane  de  la  vessie,  et  doimer  lieu  t  des  infiltra- 
tions, d'auiant  plus  dantrnreuses  que  le  lieu  d'oii  elles 
parfent  est  plus  inaccessible.  Get  accident  est  surtout 
i  craindre,  loiB(pic,  commc  les  Aiiglais,  on  se  sert  de 
catii^'ter  sans  nil  de  sac."— {See  (Euvrca  Chir.  de  De- 
fault par  liichat,  I.  'i,  ;;.  4C0,  4«il.) 

I  regret  that  the  olwervalions  published  by  me,  rela- 
tive to  Scarpa's  method  of  performing  lilhnlomy,  should 
not  have  seemed  to  him  a  fair  account  of  the  subject, 


and  that  he  should  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  declare 
my  statement  of  his  incision  being  too  small,  and  in- 
adequate to  the  passage  of  any  but  calculi  under  the 
middling  size,  manifestly  false.— ( Opuscoli  di  Chirur- 
gia,  vol.  1,  p.  52.)  He  supposes  that  Cheselden,  Frt^re 
Jacques,  and  C6me,  in  their  successful  operations, 
made  the  limited  kind  of  incision  which  he  himself  re- 
commends, and  did  not  cut  the  bladder  itself;  a  posi- 
tion that  does  not  appear  to  me  correct.  He  asserts, 
that  after  the  side  of  the  prostate  gland  is  divided,  the 
orifice  of  the  bladder  is  capable  of  yielding  so  as  to  al- 
low the  stone  to  pass  out  without  danger,  if  this  part 
of  the  operation  be  done  slowly  and  gradually;  and  he 
supports  his  declaration  on  this  point  by  a  reference  to 
the  safety  with  which  the  orifice  of  the  female  bladder 
is  dilated  for  the  extraction  of  calculi  of  considerable 
size :  a  case  hardly  presenting  an  analogy ;  first,  be- 
cause there  is  no  wound  made  whatever,  and  secondly, 
because  liUiotomy  itself,  in  women,  is  a  safe  measure, 
compared  with  what  it  is  in  men.  The  frequent  evils 
of  dilating  the  orifice  of  the  femoral  bladder,  however, 
he  fraiikly  acknowledges  in  another  part  of  his  wri- 
tings, and  enumerates  as  tlie  ground  of  his  disaijproba- 
tion  of  the  practice.— (See  Opuscoli,  <Sc.  vol.  1,  p.  105.) 
It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  Scarpa's  gorget  can  make 
the  division  of  the  prostate  in  a  direction  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  external  parts.  This  view,  he  thinks,  is 
not  founded  on  correct  principles;  and  he  maintains 
that  his  incision  in  the  prostate  does  correspond  to  the 
outer  wound,  because,  when  the  bladder  is  empty,  the 
prostate  is  naturally  placed  in  a  line  sloping  fiorli  the 
arch  of  the  pubes  to  the  coccyx,  and  with  its  jjosterior 
surface  resting  on  the  rectum,  as  is  represented  in 
Camper''s  Dcmonst.  Anat.  Pathol,  lib.  2,  tab.  3,  fig.  2. 
This  explanation  is  not  satisfactory  to  myself;  but  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  mentioning  it,  as  ithas  appeared 
to  Scarpa  to  amount  to  a  refutation  of  my  observation, 
t.hat  his  gorget  does  not  make  a  division  of  the  prostatic 
portion  of  the  urethra  in  a  direction  corresponding  to 
the  axis  of  the  wound  of  the  external  parts.- (Oj>«s 
coU  di  Chirurgia,  vol.  1,  p.  52.)     . 

LITHOTOMY   THE.0UGH  THE  RECTUM. 

This  method  may  be  said  to  have  been  first  suggested 
in  a  work  published  at  BAle,  in  the  16th  century,  by  an 
author  who  assumed  the  name  of  Vegetius :— "  Jubet 
per  vulnus  recti  intestini,  et  vesica;  aculeo  lapidem  eji- 
cere,"  says  Haller,  in  speaking  of  this  writer. — {Bibl. 
Chir.  vol.  1,  p.  102.)  But  Ihe  jtroposal  never  received 
much  attention  until  the  year  1816,  when  M.  Sanson, 
in  France,  gave  an  account  of  this  manner  of  opera- 
ting, and  urged  several  considerations  in  favour  of  it. 
In  that  country,  however,  tlie  operation  has  been  per- 
formed only  by  Sanson  and  Dupuytren,  and  though 
the  first  trial  made  by  the  latter  proved  successful,  tlie 
other  French  surgeons  do  not  appear  to  have  imitated 
him.  Dupuytren  himself  has  also  now  given  up  the 
practice.  Almost  as  soon  as  this  method  was  heard 
of  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  it  was  put  to  the  test 
of  experience  by  Barbantini,  in  a  case  where  every 
other  plan  of  operating  appeared  hardly  practicable. 
"The  comiexion  of  theurethra  with  the  rectum,  pros- 
tate gland,  and  posterior  part  of  the  bladder  (says  M. 
Sanson),  made  me  easily  perceive,  that  by  dividing  the 
sphincter  ani  and  some  of  the  rectum  near  the  root  of 
the  penis,  I  should  expose  not  only  the  apex  of  the 
prostate  gland,  but  a  more  or  less  considerable  portion 
of  this  body,  and  that  I  shottid  then  be  ah. 3  to  pene- 
trate into  the  cavity  of  the  bladder,  either  at  the  neck 
through  the  prostata,  or  at  its  posterior  part."  It  wag 
the  latter  method  which  M.  Sanson  first  tried  upon  the 
dead  subject.  The  body  was  placed  in  the  position 
usually  chosen  for  the  common  ways  of  operating,  and 
a  slafl  was  introduced  and  held  perpeiidiculaily  by  an 
B.'^sislant.  A  bistoury,  with  its  blade  kept  flat  on  the 
left  fiue  finger,  wa"?  now  introduced  into  the  rectum, 
and  the  edge  being  turned  upwards,  M.  Sanson,  witli 
one  stroke,  in  the  direction  of  theraplie,  cut  the  sphinc- 
ter ani,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum.  The  bolton" 
of  the  prostate  gland  being  thus  exposed,  the  fin- 
ger was  next  pat-sed  beyond  its  solid  substance,  where 
the  staff  was  readily  perceptible  throtigh  the  ihin  pn- 
rletesof  the  rectum  and  bladder.  While  the  lailcf 
instrument  was  steadily  maintained  in  iis  original  po- 
sition, M.  Sanson  here  introduced  the  knife  Into  the 
bladder,  and,  following  the  groove  of  the  Hind,  "•■«• 
an  incision  about  an  inch  in  length.     .At  this  histani. 
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the  flow  of  urine  from  the  wound  mtlicated  that  the 
bladder  had  had  an  opening  made  in  it.  On  examina- 
tion the  pans  divided  were  found  to  be  the  spliincler, 
the  'jower  part  of  the  rectum,  the  back  part  of  tiie 
prostate  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  tlie  bladder.  An- 
other niode,  contemplated  by  M.  Sanson,  was,  after 
dividing  the  sphincter  ani,  to  cut  the  termination  of 
the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  along  the  groove 
of  the  staff  held  perpendicularly,  and  by  the  same 
ijuidance  to  extend  the  incision  in  the  median  line 
through  the  prostate  gland  and  neck  of  the  bladder. 

In  Barbantini's  case  the  calculus  was  so  large  tiiat  it 
made  a  considerable  prominence  in  the  tectum,  where 
it  was  felt  extending  across  from  one  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium  to  the  other.  On  account  of  its  size,  its  ex- 
raction  by  the  lateral  operation  was  considered  im- 
practicable ;  and  as  it  was  not  thought  advisable  or  easy 
to  break  such  a  mass,  and  Barbantini  regarded  the 
liigh  operation  as  more  difficult  and  uncertain  in  its 
results  than  the  conunon  method,  it  was  determined  to 
operate  through  the  rectum.  The  attempt  was  de- 
layed some  days  by  the  impossibility  of  introducing  the 
staff  effectually,  which  was  stopped  at  its  entrance 
into  the  bladder  by  tlie  calculus.  But  as  a  grooved  in- 
strument was  judged  to  be  an  essential  guide,  Barban- 
tini caused  a  long  director  to  be  constructed,  which  he 
thought  might  be  passed  more  conveniently  than  the 
staff- into  the  first  incision.  He  also  provided  himself 
with  long  forceps,  the  blades  of  which  were  very  broad, 
and  admitted  of  being  put  separately  over  the  stone. 
A  staff  having  been  introduced,  the  operation  was 
done  after  M.  Sanson's  manner,  except  that  a  wooden 
gorget  was  introduced  for  the  protection  of  the  rectum, 
and  the  prostate  gland  was  left  undivided  at  the  fore 
part  of  the  wound.  When  the  bladder  has  been  opened 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  as  far  as  the  groove 
of  the  staff  served  as  a  guide,  the  latter  instrument  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  long  director  introduced  into  the 
incision,  which,  under  its  guidance,  was  then  enlarged 
to  the  necessary  extent.  With  some  difficulty  the  stone 
was  then  extracted,  and  found  to  weigh  nine  ounces 
and  a  half.  For  about  eighteen  days  the  urine  passed 
away  by  the  anus,  only  a  few  drops  occasionally  issuing 
from  the  urethra.  As  this  circumetance  gave  Barban- 
tini some  uneasiness,  he  introduced  his  finger  into  the 
bladder,  the  inner  surface  of  which,  near  the  wound, 
he  found  covered  with  encysted  calculous  matter,  which 
was  very  adherent.  At  length,  however,  it  was  gra- 
dually removed,  with  a  portion  of  new-formed  mem- 
brane, by  attempts  repeated  with  the  finger  several 
days  in  succession.  A  catheter  was  then  introduced, 
through  which,  at  first,  almost  the  whole  of  the  urine 
flowed.  But  the  tube  being  afterward  obstructed 
with  mucus,  it  became  necessary  frequently  to  clear  it 
by  injecting  tepid  water.  The  cure  now  seemed  to 
proceed  with  rapidity.  When  the  feces  wore  hard, 
none  of  them  passed  into  the  bladder;  but  when  they 
were  liquid,  a  part  of  them  were  voided  with  the  urine 
through  the  tube,  though  without  any  inconvenience. 
At  the  end  of  fifty  days,  scarcely  any  urine  passed 
out  of  the  wound  ;  "the  patient,  therefore,  went  into  the 
country,  where,  in  the  course  of  anotlier  n)onth,  the 
cure  was  complete. 

A  few  years  ago  I  saw  an  example,  in  wliich  a  cal- 
culus had  made  its  way  through  the  prostatic  portion 
of  the  urethra,  and  formed,  with  the  swelling  of  the 
soft  parts,  a  considerable  prominence  within  the  rectum. 
If  the  patient  had  been  under  my  care,  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  made  an  incision  directly  on  the  tumour 
just  within  the  sphincter,  by  which  means  the  calculus 
might  have  been  removed  with  great  ease,  and  less 
risk  than  dividing  the  prostate.  However,' the  latter 
method  was  followed,  and  the  case  had  a  very  favour- 
able termination.  In  this  instance,  as  the  sound,  in  its 
passage,  only  occasionally  touched  a  small  point  of 
the  calculus  which  approached  the  urethra,  and  this 
just  at  the  instant  before  its  entrance  into  the  cavity  of 
the  bladder,  the  exact  nature  of  the  case  was  for  some 
time  a  matter  of  doubt  to  several  skilful  surgeons  who 
were  consulted. 

Respecting  the  merits  of  lithotomy  throuKli  the  rec- 
tum, 1  think  the  practice  well  deserving  the  consider- 
ation of  the  profession,  where  the  calculus  is  known 
beforehand  to  be  of  unusual  size.  It  must  be  less 
painful,  1  apprehend,  than  the  high  operation,  and  per- 
haps more  easy  of  execution.  Even  Scarp;i.  rvho  de- 
cidedly condemns  the  rectovesical  opfurj/i,     .;  it  is 


termed,  acknowledges  that  a  large  calculus  may  indeed 
be  thus  extracted  more  speedily,  and  with  less  risk  of 
injury  to  important  parts,  than  by  the  high  operation; 
but,  says  he,  in  addition  to  the  consideration  that  in 
such  cases  every  mode  of  operating  is  contraindicated 
by  the  morbid  state  of  the  bladder,  it  is  to  be  recol- 
lected, that  after  the  recto-vesical  method  there  is  al- 
ways left  an  open  passage  for  the  feces  from  the  rectum 
into  the  bladder,  and  for  the  urine  from  the  bladder  into 
the  rectum.  Of  three  individuals  within  his  know- 
ledge, who  have  been  operated  upon  in  this  manner  for 
very  large  stones,  two  died  soon  afterward  of  slough- 
ing of  the  bladder,  and  the  third  led  for  some  time  a  mi-, 
serable  existence,  discharging  fecal  urine,  and  urine 
mixed  with  excrement.  Instructed  by  these  disasters, 
some  Italian  surgeons,  not  declared  advocates  for  Xh9 
new  method,  very  laudably  endeavoured  to  obviate 
them  in  future;  and  having  ascertained  that  for  the 
extraction  of  a  stone  of  moderate  size,  such  as  can  be 
conveniently  taken  out  by  the  perineum,  it  is  not  at  all 
necessary  to  open  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  they  adopt- 
ed Sanson's  method,  viz.  that  of  cutting  the  sphincter 
ani  from  below  upwards,  and  then  to  lay  open  verti- 
cally, from  above  downwards,  the  membranous  part 
of  the  urethra  and  the  prostate  gland,  so  as  to  let  the 
knife  meet  the  first  wound  in  the  sphincter.  "  In  fact 
(says  Scarpa),  they  really  attained  the  object,  namely, 
that  of  hindering  the  feces  from  entering  the  bladder 
after  the  extraction  of  the  stone.  This  was,  no  doubt, 
of  great  importance  in  their  operation,  yet,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  not  a  consiaerationthat  ought  to  make  the  recto- 
vesical preferable  to  the  lateral  operation  whenever  the 
stone  can  be  taken  out  through  the  perin.Tum ;  first,  be- 
cause the  vertical  sectien  of  the  membranous  part  of 
the  urethra  and  the  prostate  gland  cannot  be  executed 
without  separating  the  left  seminal  duct,  and  some- 
times the  right  one,  from  the  vas  deferens  and  vesicula 
seminalis  of  the  same  side;  secondly,  because  the 
wound  is  still  exposed  to  the  contact  of  the  feces." — 
(Sitl  Taglio  Retto-Vesicale,  p.  4.  Also  Opuscoli  di 
Ckirurgia,  vol.  1,  p,  69.)  In  reply  to  Vacca's  obser- 
vations he  urges  also  against  the  recto  vesical  opera- 
lion,  when  the  wound  must  be  made  extensive  enough 
for  the  removal  of  a  large  calculus,  the  risk  there  is  of 
wounding  the  fold  of  the  peritoneum,  which,  if  the 
bladder  is  thickened  and  contracted,  descends  lower 
than  is  generally  supposed.— (P.  36.)  This  accident 
really  happened  in  one  case  which  was  dissected  by 
Geriof  Turin.— (/^cper^  Med.  Chir.  de  Torino,  J^o.  18.) 

Here  we  discern  a  strong  reason  against  Mr.  Sleigh's 
modification  of  the  operation,  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
bability of  an  incurable  communication  between  the 
rectum  and  the  bladder,  as  sufficiently  proved  in  the 
history  of  the  recto-vesical  operation. — (See  Scarpa's 
Opuscoli,  vol.  1.)  The  part  of  the  bladder  which  Mr. 
Sleigh  proposes  to  divide  is  bounded  laterally  by  the 
vasa  deferentia  and  vesiculte  seminales  ;  superiorly  by 
the  cul-de-sac  of  the  peritoneum  ;  and  inferiorly  by  the 
prostate  gland,  and  the  union  of  the  seminal  tubes.  The 
chief  peculiarity  it*  Uie  plan  is  that  of  not  dividing  the 
sphincter  ani  and  >.■'>:  prostate  gland.  Cutting  the  first 
part,  he  conceives,  perhaps  without  sufficient  founda- 
tion, must  seriously  increase  the  patient's  sufferings, 
while  dividing  the  prostate  gland  vertically  cannot  be 
done  without  injuring  one  of  the  seminal  ducts ;  a  point 
on  which  he  is  more  correct,  and  in  agreement  with 
Scarpa.  In  endeavouring  to  avoid  this  danger,  how- 
ever, he  rung  into  a  still  more  formidable  one,  viz.  that 
of  wounding  the  cul-de-sac  of  the  peritoneum,  and  ex- 
citing fatal  inflammation  within  the  abdomen. — (See 
Sleiffk^s  Kssay  on  an  improved  Method  of  Cuiiing  for 
Urinary  Calculi;  or  the  Posterior  Operation  of  lA- 
ikotomy ;  8vo.  Lond.  1824.) 

Even  when  the  stone  is  of  extraordinary  magnitude, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  recto-vtsical  method 
ought  to  be  preferred  either  to  the  high  or  the  lateral  ope- 
ration ;  by  which  last,  stones  of  larger  size  than  that  ex- 
tracted by  Barbantini  have  been  successfully  taken  out 
by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Mr.  Mayo  of  Winchester,  Dr.  Klein 
of  Stutlgard,  and  others.  The  most  serious  consider- 
ation is,  whether  a  large  incision,  forming  a  commu- 
nication between  tlie  bladder  and  rectutn,  will  gene- 
rally heal  up,  as  well  or  even  more  favourably  than  in 
Barbantini's  case.  A  smaller  wound  in  the  same  part, 
it  appears,  may  be  soon  cured  ;  for  in  the  instance  re- 
ported by  Sanson,  the  boy  was  quite  well  on  the  twen 
tieth  day.    On  this  point,  it  must  be  confessed,  modern 
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fcporis  are  becoming  extremely  unfavourable.  Of 
seven  patients,  operated  upon  with  division  of  the 
fundus  of  the  bladder  (says  Professor  Vacca),  four 
were  left  with  a  rccto-vesical  fistula,  and  the  filUi 
was  in  danger  of  one.  In  four  cases  operated  upon, 
Professor  Geii  knew  of  three  such  terminations.  Be- 
sides these  facts,  observes  Scarpa,  of  which  1  could 
increase  the  number  by  others  within  my  knowledge, 
it  is  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  that  in  some  indivi- 
duals the  fecal  and  urinary  fistula,  after  seeming  to  be 
closed  for  some  time,  has  opened  again.— (Si/Z  Taglio 
Relto-  Vesicale,  p-  40.)  In  the  School  of  Practical  Sur- 
gery at  Turin,  out  of  five  operated  upon  through  the 
rectum,  three  died,  although  eleven  other  patients  cut 
in  the  lateral  way  all  recovered  in  a  short  time.  Only 
one  had  rather  severe  symptoms,  which  were  ascribed 
to  a  wound  of  the  rectum.  Dupuytren,  who  tried  the 
recto- vesical  operation  in  si.\  instances,  as  performed 
by  Vacca,  lost  three  of  his  patients  of  inflammation 
within  the  pelvis.  TJie  first  patient  died  a  fortnight 
after  the  operation ;  and  two  on  the  third  day.  The 
three  otiiers  remained  with  incurable  fistulfe,  tlirough 
which  the  urine  either  continually  dribbled,  or  was 
partially  expelled  when  the  bladder  contracted. — (See 
JV.  Loziis  :Senn,  ParalUle  de  la  Tailte,  Paris,  1824 ; 
Scarpa,  Opuscoli  di  Chirurgia,  vol.  1,  p.  135.)  Du- 
puytren, on  being  asked  one  day  if  he  would  still  try 
the  plan,  made  no  answer,  but  shook  his  head.  Bar- 
bantini,  who  first  put  the  operation  to  the  test  of  e.xpe- 
rience  in  Italy,  has,  after  farther  trials  of  it,  and  the 
mature  consideration  of  Scarpa's  objections  to  it,  can- 
didly acknowledged  its  great  disadvantages  in  com- 
parison with  the  lateral  operation. — (See  Scarpa's 
Opuscoli  di  Chirnrgia,  vol.  1,  p.  100.)  Riberi  also  saw 
two  children  cut  by  Sanson  at  Paris  ;  one  died  a  few 
days  afterward  of  peritonitis ;  and  the  other  was  given 
up  before  his  departure  from  that  city.— {Ragguaglio 
di  tredici  Cistotomie,  Torino,  1822;  and  Scarpa  sul 
Taglio  Retto-Vesicale,  p.  55.)  Sanson,  Des  Moyens 
ds  Parvenir  d  la  Vessie  par  le  Rectum,  Ato.  Paris, 
1817;  JV.  Barbantini,  Obs.  relative  a  V Extraction 
d^un  Calcul  Urinaire  tris  volumincux,  operee  au  moycn 
de  la  Taille  Vesico-Rectale,  8i"o.  Lucqucs,  1819 ;  Joiirn. 
Complim.  du  Diet,  dcs  Sciences  Med.  t.  6,  p.  79,  8vo. 
Paris,  1820 ;  Diet,  des  Sciences  Mdd.  t.  28,  p.  422,  Src. 
A.  Scarpa  sul  Taglio  Retto-Vesicale,  Ato.  Pama,  182.3, 
and  Opuscoli  di  Chirurgia,  vol.  1,  Ato.  Pavia,  1825. 
Also  Memoirc  del  Prof.  Vacca  relativa  at  Taglio  Retto- 
Vesicalc. 

MTIIOTOMY   IN    WOMEN. 

VVomeu  suffer  less  from  the  stone  than  men,  and  far 
less  frequently  stand  in  need  of  lithotomy.  It  is  not, 
however,  thai  their  urine  will  not  so  readily  produce 
the  concretions  which  are  termed  urinary  calculi. 
The  reason  is  altogether  owing  to  the  shortness,  large- 
ness, and  very  dilatable  nature  of  the  female  urethra; 
circumstances  which  in  general  render  the  expulsion 
of  the  stone  with  the  urine  almost  a  matter  of  cer- 
tainty. The  records  of  surgery  present  us  with  nu- 
merous instances  where  calculi  of  vast  size  have  been 
spontaneously  voided  through  the  meatus  urinarius, 
either  suddenly  without  pain,  or  after  more  or  less  time 
and  sufTering.  Heister  mentions  several  well  authen- 
ticated examples.  Middleton  has  also  related  a  case, 
where  a  stone,  weighing  four  ounces,  was  expelled  in 
a  fit  of  coughing,  after  lodging  in  the  passage  a  week. 
Colot  speaks  of  another  instance,  where  a  stone  about 
as  largo  as  a  goose's  egg,  after  lying  in  the  meatus  uri- 
narius seven  or  eight  days,  and  causing  a  retention  of 
urint!,  was  voided  in  a  paroxysm  of  pain.  A  remark- 
able case  is  related  by  Dr.  Molineux  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Philosophical  Transactions ;  a  woman  voided 
a  stone,  the  circumference  of  which  measured  the 
longest  way  seven  inches  and  six-tenths,  and  round 
about,  where  it  was  thickest,  five  inches  and  three- 
quarters;  Its  weight  being  near  two  ounces  and  a  half 
troy.  And  Dr.  Yelloly  has  related  an  interesting  exam- 
ple, in  which  a  calculus  weighing  three  ounces  three 
and  a  half  drachms  troy,  and  lodged  in  the  meatus 
urinarius,  was  easily  taken  out  with  the  finpers.— (See 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  G,  p.  .'')77.)  Dr.  Yelluly  also  re- 
fers to  several  very  remarkable  instances,  described  in 
the  Phil.  Trans,  vol^.  12,  15,  17,  20,  34,  42,  and  55, 
proving  what  large  stones  will  pass  out  of  the  female 
urethra,  cither  spontaneously  or  with  the  aid  of  dila- 
tation and  manual  assistance.     Were  any  doubts  now 


left  of  this  fact,  they  would  l)e  immediately  removed 
by  other  histories,  especially  those  contained  in  the  pa- 
pers published  by  Sir  A.  Cooper.— (See  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vols.  8  and  12.) 

Sometimes,  after  the  passage  of  large  calculi,  the 
patient  has  been  afflicted  with  an  incontinence  of  urine , 
but,  in  general,  this  grievance  lasts  only  a  short  time. 

The  occasional  spontaneous  discharge  of  very  large 
calculi  through  the  meatus  urinarius,  led  Frederic  de 
Leauson  to  deliver  the  advice  not  to  interfere  vvilii 
them,  as  he  thought  they  would  all  present  themselves 
sooner  or  lateral  the  orifice  of  that  passage,  and  admit 
of  being  taken  away  with  the  fingers.— (See  Traitc 
J^ouveau  pour  aisiment  parvenir  a  la  Vraie  Curatiov 
de  plusieurs  belles  Operations,  ire.  Gineve,\QlA.) 

When  surgeons  began  to  consider  what  very  laige 
calculi  were  sometimes  spontaneously  voided,  and  Ihe 
large  size  and  dilatable  nature  of  the  female  urethra, 
they  suspected  that  it  would  be  a  good  practice  to  di- 
late this  passage  by  mechanical  contrivances,  until  it 
would  allow  the  sione  to  be  extracted,  and  thus  all  oc- 
casion for  cutting  instruments  might  be  superseded. 
With  this  view,  Tolel  first  proposed  suddenly  dilating 
the  passage  with  two  steel  instruments,  called  a  male 
and  female  conductor,  between  which  the  fingers  oi 
forceps  were  passed  for  the  removal  of  the  calculus.— 
(Traite  de  la  Lithutomic,  Paris,  1681.)  But  as  it  wat-: 
atterward  rightly  judged,  that  the  dilatation  would 
produce  less  suflering  and  injury,  if  more  gradually 
eflecled,  Douglas  suggested  the  practice  of  dilating  the 
meatus  urinarius  with  sponge  or  dried  gentian  root. 

Mr.  Bromfield  published  the  case  of  a  young  girl,  in 
whom  he  eflected  the  necessary  dilatation  by  intro- 
ducing into  the  meatus  urinarius  the  appendicula  cceci 
of  a  small  animal  in  a  collapsed  state,  and  then  filling 
it  with  water,  by  means  of  a  syringe;  thus  furnishing 
a  hint  for  the  construction  of  instruments  on  the  prin 
ciple  of  Mr.  Arnott's  dilator.  The  piece  of  gut  thu? 
distended  was  drawn  out  in  proportion  as  the  cervix 
vesica  opened,  and,  in  a  few  hours,  the  dilatation  was 
so  far  accomplished,  thai  the  calculus  had  room  to 
pass  out.— (See  Chir.  Obs.  and  Cases,  vol.  2,  p.  276.) 

Mr.  Thomas  met  with  a  case  in  which,  after  dilating 
the  meatus  urinarius  with  a  sponge  tent,  he  succeeded 
in  extracting  an  earpicker  which  lay  across  the  neck 
of  the  bladder.  The  passage  was  so  much  enlarged, 
that  the  left  fore-finger  was  most  easily  introduced,  and 
(says  this  gentleman),  "I  believe  had  the  case  required 
it,  both  thumb  and  finger  would  have  passed  into  the 
bladder  without  the  smallest  difficulty."  After  advert- 
ing to  this  and  other  facts,  proving  the  ease  with  which 
the  female  urethra  can  be  dilated,  Mr.  Thomas  re- 
marks: "  If  these  relations  can  be  credited,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not,  I  can  hardly  con 
ceive  any  case  in  a  young  and  healthy  female  subject, 
and  where  the  bladder  is  free  from  disease,  where  a 
very  large  stone  may  not  be  extracted,  without  the  use 
of  any  other  instrument  than  the  forceps,  the  urethra 
having  first  been  sufficiently  dilated  by  means  of  the 
sponge  tents.  For  this  purpose,  the  blades  of  llie  for 
ceps  need  not  be  so  thick  and  strong  as  those  com- 
monly employed."— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  1,  p 
123—129.)  Many  facts  of  a  similar  kind  are  on  re 
cord,  and  one,  in  which  a  large  needle-case  was  ex 
traded,  is  referred  to  in  a  modern  periodical  work.— 
(See  Quarterly  Journ.of  Foreign  Med.  vol.  2,  p.  331.) 

Some  surgeons  have  extracted  stones  from  the  fe- 
male bladder  in  the  following  manner:  "le  patient 
having  been  placed  in  the  position  commonly  adopted 
in  the  lateral  operation,  a  straight  staff',  with  a  blunt 
end,  is  introduced  into  the  bladder  through  the  mealu« 
urinarius.  The  surgeon  then  passes  along  the  groove 
of  the  instrument  the  beak  of  a  blunt  gorget,  whicli 
instrument  becoming  wider  towards  the  handle,  effects 
a  part  of  the  necessary  dilatation.  The  staff"  being 
withdrawn,  and  the  handle  of  the  gorget  taken  hold 
of  with  the  left  hand,  the  right  fore-finger,  with  the 
nail  turned  downwards,  is  now  introduced  slowly 
along  the  concavity  of  the  instrument.  When  the 
urethra  and  neck  of  the  bladder  have  tlms  been  sufli 
ciently  dilated,  the  finger  is  withdrawn,  and  a  siniiH 
pair  of  fi)rcep8  passed  into  the  bladder.  The  gl>r^'l■'  '•' 
now  removed,  and  the  stone  taken  hold  •''^  •"""'  '1.'' 
trnc.tcd.—i.'iabaticr,  Midecine  Opcratoirr,  t.  '-',  ;'•  '•'•'•' 

This  plan,  however,  has  been  objected  loon  Hcroiini. 
of  the  dilatation  being  too  suddenly  ellecied  ;  and  iiirt 
nractice  of  gradually  expanding  tlip  meatus  uruiariui 
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with  the  sponce  tent  preferred.  The  retention  of  urine 
duriiii:  the  coniiiiuance  of  the  sponge,  certainly  causes 
ffreat  irritatum;  and  if  this  meiiiod  he  fohowed,  there- 
lore  I  consider  Mr.  C.  Huichison's  suggestion  of 
olacins  a  cailieter  in  its  centre,  as  mentioned  l)y  Sir  A. 
Cooper,  worthy  of  attention.— (See  Jfed.  C/iii:  Trans, 
vol'  8,  P-  433.) 

Sir  A.  Cooper,  who  is  an  advocate  for  the  practice 
of  removing  calculi  from  the  female  bladder  by  dila- 
tiii"  the  meatus  uiinarius,  now  employs  for  liiis  pur- 
pose "an  instrument  cons:ructed  upon  the  principle  of 
the  speculum  ani  and  speculum  oris,"  and  which  has 
the  advantage  of  permitting  the  urine  to  escape,  wliiie 
it  dilates  the  passage  sulficienliy  for  the  entrance  of  the 
forceps,  a-)d  tiie  removal  of  a  stone  of  considerable  di- 
mensions. He  believes  that,  "if  tiie  stone  be  small, 
Ihe  dilatation  should  be  accomplished  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes; but  that  if  it  be  large,  it  will  be  better  to  dilate 
but  little,  from  day  today,  until  the  greatest  degree  of  ex- 
tension is  accomplished  ;  carefully  avoiding  contusion, 
which  is  much  to  be  dreaded." — (See  Med.  Ckir. 
Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  240.) 

Notwithstanding  these  favourable  accounts  of  the 
practice  of  dilating  the  female  urethra,  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  calculi  from  the  bladder,  there  are  very 
good  surgeons  who  deem  an  incision  the  best  practice. 
It  is  ceriain  that  some  patients  have  fouiid  the  method 
insufteralily  tedious  and  painful.  But  the  strongest  ob- 
jection is  the  incontinence  of  urine,  which  occaMon- 
ally  (bllows  a  great  distention  of  the  urethra  and  neck 
of  the  bladder.  Klein,  one  of  the  most  experienced 
operative  surgeons  in  Germany,  states  that  iie  has  tried 
both  plans,  and  that  the  use  of  the  knile  is  much  less 
frequently  followed  by  incontinence  of  urine.  And 
Scarpa  declares,  that  when  the  calculus  is  large,  and 
not  6«)tl  and  fragile,  the  mctliod  of  extracting  it  by 
dilatation  is  almost  always  followed  by  incontinence 
of  urine.— (Siii  Taglio  Uetto-Fcsicale,  p.  49.)  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Thomas  beJieves,  that  this  unpleasant 
symptom  is  quite  as  often  a  consequence  of  the  opera- 
tion of  lithiitomy,  as  now  usually  performed  {j\Ied 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  1,  p.  127) ;  and  Sir  A.  Cooper  ex- 
pressly states,  that  the  greatest  advantage  of  liis  mode 
of  extracting  calculi  with  a  dilating  instrument,  is  the 
preservation  of  the  power  of  retaining  the  urine. — 
(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  240.)  Of  the  pro- 
priety of  removing  calculi  under  a  certain  size,  and 
also  pieces  of  broken  catheter,  &,c.,  in  this  manner,  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained;  but  if  tlie  foreign  body  were 
very  large,  I  should  consider  an  incision  the  safest  and 
least  painful  practice. 

In  females,  lithotomy  is  much  more  easy  of  execu- 
tion, and  less  dangerous,  than  in  male  subjects.  It  may 
be  done  in  various  ways;  but  the  surgeons  of  the  pre- 
sent time  constantly  follow  the  mode  of  making  the  re- 
quisite opening  by  dividing  the  urethra  and  neck  of  the 
bladder.  Louis  employed  for  this  purpose  a  knife, 
which  cut  on  each  side,  and  was  contained  in  a 
sheath;  Le  Blanc,  a  concealed  bistoury,  which  had 
only  one  cutting  edge;  Le  Cat,  his gorgeret-cystotome  ; 
Fr^re  C6me,  his  lithotomc  cacli^.  Of  these  instru- 
ments, the  best  I  think  is  that  of  Fr^ie  Cdme.  But, 
al  present,  every  surgeon  knows  that  the  operation 
may  be  done  as  conveniently  as  possible  with  a  com- 
mon director,  and  a  knife  liiat  has  a  long,  narrow, 
straight  blade.  A  straight  staff,  or  director,  is  intro- 
duced through  the  meatus  urinarins;  the  groove  is 
turned  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  ramus  of  the  leftos  pubis;  and  the 
knife  is  thus  conducted  into  the  bladder,  and  makes  the 
necessary  incision  throuuh  the  whole  extent  of  the 
passage  and  neck  of  the  bladder. 

Louis  and  Fleurant,  as  I  liave  said,  were  the  in- 
ventors of  particular  bistouries  for  dividing  both  sides 
of  the  fenjale  urethra  at  once-  The  instrument  of  the 
former  effected  this  purjOTse  in  passing  from  without 
inwards;  ttiat  of  the  latter,  in  passing  from  within 
outwards.  Fleurant's  bistoury  bears  some  resemblance 
in  principle  to  Fr^re  Gome's  liihotome  cach^,  or  to  the 
cutting  forceps  with  which  Franco  divided  the  neck  of 
the  bladder.  The  reason  assigned  as  a  recommenda- 
tion of  these  bistouries  is,  that  they  serve  to  make  a 
freer  opening  for  the  passage  of  large  stones  than  can 
be  safely  made  by  cutting  only  in  one  direction.  When 
the  calculus  is  large,  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  procure 
a  free  opening  without  cutting  tlie  vagina,  in  front  of 
Which  passi^ge  there  is  hi'f  'ittle  space  under  the  pubes 


for  the  removal  of  the  etone.  Hence,  Dubois  invents 
a  new  method,  which  consists  in  dividing  the  meatiu 
urinarius  directly  upwards  towards  the  syinphysie  of 
the  pubes,  dilating  the  wound,  and  keeping  the  vagina 
out  of  the  way  by  means  of  a  blunt  gorget,  and  then 
taking  out  the  calculus  with  the  forceps.  This  plan  is 
acknowledged  to  be  very  painful,  yet  generally  succefw- 
ful,  and  not  followed  by  any  serious  symptoms  or  ia- 
contineiice  of  urine.— (See  Diet,  des  Sciejices  M^d.  t. 
28,  p.  436.)  Lisfranc  also  carries  the  incision  upwards, 
and  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  sympliyiiis  of  the  pubes, 
because  this  mode  of  operating  is  found  to  be  less  fre- 
quently followed  by  retention  of  urine.  When  the 
oftening  thus  made  is  not  large  enough,  he  makes  an- 
other cut  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards.  When 
the  stone  is  known  to  be  very  large,  Sabalier  and 
some  other  modern  surgeons  prefer  the  apparatus 
altus. 

[The  very  powerful  objections  having  been  stated  to 
the  dilatation  of  the  female  urethra  by  either  of  the 
methods  proposed,  and  the  fact  being  admitted  that  the 
operations  here  described  are  so  frequently  followed  by 
incontinence  of  urine  and  other  unpleasant  results,  it 
is  surprising  that  Mr.  Cooper  has  not  mentioned  the 
operation  of  M.  Dubois,  which  is  not  only  free  from 
these  objections,  but  entirely  void  of  danger.  Having 
witnessed  its  succes.s,  I  esteem  it  as  one  of  the  most 
important  improvements  ever  made  on  this  interesting 
subject. 

This  operation  is  to  be  performed  thus:  the  surgeon 
introduces  a  director  through  the  meatus  urinarius  into 
the  bladder,  with  the  groove  directly  upwards.  An  in- 
cision is  then  made  directly  upwards  by  the  straight 
bistoury  towards  the  symphysis,  extending  through  the 
whole  course  of  the  urethra,  and  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der, after  which  the  calculus  may  be  readily  extracted 
by  a  pair  of  forceps  guided  by  the  left  index  finger  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  lateral  operation.  One  advan- 
tage of  no  small  importance  is,  that  in  this  operation 
the  surgeon  needs  no  assistant,  and  patients  will  sub- 
mit to  the  operation  luuch  earlier,  when  their  native 
delicacy  would  otherwise  revolt  at  exposure. — Reese.'\ 

A  case  may  present  itself  in  which  the  posterior 
part  of  the  bladder,  drawn  downwards  by  the  weight 
of  the  stone,  may  displace  a  portion  of  the  vagina, 
and  make  it  protrude  at  the  vulva  in  the  form  of  a 
swelling.  Here  there  would  be  no  doubt  of  the  pro 
priely  of  cutting  into  the  tumour,  a»d  taking  out  the 
foreign  Itody  contained  in  it.  Rousset  performed  such 
an  operation,  and  Fabricius  Hildanus,  in  a  case  where 
the  stone  had  partly  made  its  way  into  the  vagina,  en- 
larged the  opening,  and  successfully  extracted  the  fo- 
reign body. 

Mery  proposed  to  cut  into  the  posterior  part  of  the 
bladder,  through  the  vagina,  after  introducing  a  com- 
mon curved  staff;  but  the  apprehension  of  urinary  fis- 
tnlie  made  him  abandon  the  project. 

Extraordinary  circumstances  may  always  render  a 
deviaium  from  the  common  modes  of  operating  not 
only  justifiable,  but  absolutely  necessary.  Thus,  Tolet 
met  with  a  case,  where  a  woman  had  a  prolapsus  of 
the  uterus,  with  which  the  bladder  was  also  displaced. 
In  the  latter  viscus,  several  calculi  were  felt :  an  inci- 
sion was  made  into  it,  and  the  stones  e.xtracted ;  after 
which  operation,  the  displaced  parts  were  reduced,  and 
a  speedy  cure  followed. — {Sabalier,  Midecine  Opira- 
toire,  t.  2,  p.  107.) 

The  incontinence  of  urine,  consequent  to  lithotomy 
in  women,  is  by  no  means  an  unfrequent  occurrence 
Mr.  Hey  cut  two  female  patients  for  the  stone,  both  of 
wltoin  were  afterward  unable  to  retain  their  urine, 
and  were  not  quite  well  when  discharged  from  the 
Leeds  Infirmary.  These  cases  led  him  in  a  thiid  ex- 
ample to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  evil  by  introducing 
into  the  vagina  a  cylindrical  linen  tent,  two  inches  long 
and  one  broad,  with  a  view  of  bringing  the  edges  of  the 
incision  together  without  obstructing  the  passage  of 
urine  through  the  urethra.  The  plan  answered,  if  it  be 
allowable  to  make  such  an  inference  from  a  single  trial. 
—  (See  Heifs  Practical  Obs.  in  Surgery,  p.  5G0,  ed. 
1810.) 

TREATMENT  AFTER  TUB  OPERATION. 

If  the  internal  pudendal  artery  should  be  wounded 
and  bleed  pro!  usely,  the  best  plan  is,  if  possible,  first  to 
take  out  the  stone,  and  then  introduce  into  the  wound 
a  piece  of  firm  sponge,  with  a  large  cannula  passed 
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through  its  centre.  TIh;  expanding  property  of  tiie 
sponge,  on  its  becoming  wet,  will  u»al<e  the  necessary 
degree  of  compression  of  the  vessel,  which  lies  loo 
deipiy  to  be  tied.  Linen,  wet  with  cold  water,  sliould 
at  the  same  time  be  applied  to  the  perineum  and  hypo- 
gastric region. 

I  cannot  say  that  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  see  any 
cases  (out  of  the  great  number  which  1  have  seen)  in 
which  death  conld  be  imputed  to  hemorrhage,  notwith- 
standing the  bleeding  has  olten  been  so  profuse,  and 
froui  so  dc'ip  a  source,  just  alter  the  operation,  as  to 
create  suspicion  that  it  pM;ceeded  from  the  internal  pu- 
dendal artery.  Hiich  hemorrhage  generally  slopped  be- 
fore the  patient  was  put  to  btd. 

[The  internal  pudendal  artery  was  tied  by  Dr.  Phy- 
eick,  after  its  being  wounded  in  lithotomy,  nearly  30 
years  since. — Reese.] 

The  majority  of  patients  who  die  after  lithotomy, 
perish  of  peritoneal  inflannnation.  Hence,  on  the  least 
occurrence  of  tenderness  over  the  abdomen,  copious 
venesection  should  be  put  in  practice.  At  the  same 
time,  eight  or  ten  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  liy- 
pogastric  region.  The  belly  should  be  lomented,  and 
Ihe  bowels  kept  open  with  the  oleum  ricini.  The  fee- 
bleness of  tlie  pulse  should  not  deter  the  practitioner 
from  using  the  lancet:  this  symptom  is  only  fallacious, 
and  generally  attendant  on  all  intiammation  within  the 
abdomen.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  Mr.  Martineau,  who 
lost  only  two  out  of  84  patients  whom  he  operated 
uj)on  lor  the  stone,  should  never  have  found  it  requi- 
site to  bleed ;  but  it  a|)pears  to  me,  that  it  is  a  much 
belter  argument  in  favour  of  the  superior  safety  of 
operating  with  the  knife  and  making  a  free  opening, 
than  a  reason  for  discouraging  venesection,  when  in- 
flammation of  the  peritoneum  has  come  on,  which, 
however,  may  not  be  this  gentleman's  meaning,  as  he 
eays,  "  I  believe  it  will  be  found  in  adults,  that  death 
follows  oftener  from  exhaustion,  after  a  tedious  ope- 
ration, or  I'nmi  despondency,  &c.  than  from  acute  dis- 
ease" {Jlled.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11,  p.  412) :  a  sentiment 
which,  1  am  sure,  this  gentleman  would  not  have  en- 
tertained had  lie  been  present  with  me  at  the  opening 
of  the  many  unfortunate  cases  which  used  formerly 
to  occur  in  the  practice  with  badly  made  gorgets  in  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Together  with  the  above 
measures,  the  warm  bath,  a  blister  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen,  and  emollient  clysters,  are  highly  pro- 
per. I  have  seen  several  old  subjects  die  of  the  irri- 
tation of  a  diseased  thickened  bladder,  continuing  after 
the  stone  was  extracted.  They  had  not  the  acute 
symptoms,  Che  inflammatory  fever,  the  general  tender- 
ness and  tension  of  the  abdomen,  as  in  cases  of  perito- 
nitis; but  they  referred  their  uneasiness  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  pelvis ;  and  instead  of  dying  in  tlie  course 
of  two  or  three  days,  as  those  usually  do  who  perish 
of  peritoneal  inflammation,  they,  for  the  most  part, 
lingered  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  operation.  In 
these  cases,  opiate  clysters,  and  blistering  the  hypogas- 
tric region,  are  the  best  measures.  In  some  in- 
stances of  this  kind,  abscesses  form  about  the  neck  of 
the  bladder. 

[The  following  communication  on  this  prolific  sub- 
ject is  from  Pr.tfessor  Jameson  of  Baltimore.  As  it 
contains  a  brief  notice  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
lithoniriiy  and  the  lateral  operation,  and  sugge.sts 
many  practical  hints  deduced  from  hie  extensive  expe- 
rience, I  have  been  unwilling  to  curtail  it  (though  its 
length  exceeds  the  limits  assigned  me  by  the  publishers) ; 
and  have  therefore  concluded  to  insert  it  entire,  in 
order  that  the  points  of  difference  between  him  and 
his  predecessors  or  contem|)(>raries  may  be  fairly  stated 
in  his  own  language.  It  will  be  found  to  possess  a 
tiimplicity  and  arilessn'.-ss,  which  will  make  it  accept- 
able to  younger  Burgeons,  since  these  characteristics 
are  too  seldom  found  in  the  descriptions  of  this  opera- 
tion by  .surgical  writers.  Having  witnessed  a  number 
of  Dr.  .I.'s  operations  when  I  resided  in  Haliimoie,  I 
have  been  IkjiIi  surprised  and  pleased  at  his  successful 
efforCs  in  producing  •union  by  the  fust  intention"  in 
Biirgicnl  wounds,  as  well  in  this,  as  in  other  operations. 
The  jK;riodicalHof  the  day  have  recorch  d  many  of  his 
valuable  contriliutioiiH  to  this  department  of  suigical 
knowledge,  to  some  of  which  posterity  will  award 
aim  the  merit  uf  originality. 

"it  may  bo  recollected,  that  bo  flattering  were  Ihe 
reports  fr(»m  France  resiieclinit  the  operation  of  ii 
tbontrity,  in  the  hands  of  M.  Civial^,  that,  in  the  year 


1824-5,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  surgeons  of 
America  attempted  its  performance;  in  all  which  at< 
tempts  there  were  complete  failures:  nor  did  the  avidity 
with  which  this  operation  was  received  by  operating 
surgeons  remain  within  the  sphere  of  their  action  ;  on 
the  contrary,  some  of  the  highly  respectable  medical 
journals  of  this  country  seemed  to  vie  with  eac2i 
other  which  was  entitled  to  the  meed  of  praise  for 
having  first  announced  the  important  intelligence  asso- 
ciated with  this  operation 

AiixKms  as  we  always  have  been  to  investigate 
every  thing  wearing  tlieappearance  of  improvement, 
and  influenced  as  we  always  have  been  by  feelings  oi 
humanity  in  our  researches,  we  did  not  lose  any  time 
in  extending  our  inquiries  into  the  history,  character, 
and  merits  of  the  operation  of  liihontriiy.  Our  in- 
vestigations resulted  in  a  publication  in  the  late  IVledical 
Recorder  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  we  endeavoured 
to  show  the  inapplicability  of  the  new  operation,  under 
so  many  circuinsiances,  as  to  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  advantages  of  lithontrity  were  greatly  over- 
rated ;  and  would  never,  as  a  general  rule  of  practice, 
supersede  the  lateral  operation.  From  that  time  to  the 
present,  we  have  endeavoured,  free  from  prejudice, 
to  keep  pace  with  the  presumed  improvements  in 
lithontrity,  and  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  we  have 
seen  nothing  calculated  to  change  former  opinions. 

One  thing  we  think  will  be  conceded  on  all  hands; 
that  lithontrity  will  never  do  away  the  necessity  for  Ihe 
lateral  operation.  And  as  it  has  been  our  lot  to  differ 
with  a  large  proporiicm  of  the  prottssinn,  respecting 
the  merits  of  the  new  operation,  go  has  it  also  been 
our  lot  to  differ  essentially  with  all  auihoiilies  which 
have  come  within  our  observation,  as  to  the  plan  of 
operation,  both  in  the  male  and  female  patient. 

The  limits  assigned  us  will  not  admit  uf  our  insti- 
tuting any  minute  investigation,  nor  of  entering  gene- 
rally into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  several  ope- 
rations; we  shall  therefore  proceed  to  offer  our  own 
experience,  and  leave  the  reader  to  appreciate  as  to 
him  may  seem  proper.  We  will  only  say  farther,  that 
it  is  our  ambition  to  write  for  posterity  ;  and,  aware  as 
we  are  of  the  fleeting  charticter  which  has  so  much 
beset  medical  science  from  its  dawn,  we  are  not  dis- 
posed, lightly,  to  place  ourselves  in  the  list  of  rash 
speculatists. 

Believing,  as  we  do,  that  we  have  materially  im- 
proved the  operation  of  lithotomy  in  both  sexes  we 
purpose  laying  otir  views  before  the  public  :  we  will  as 
briefly  as  possible  describe  our  method.  In  doing  this, 
we  may  have  occasion  to  notice  some  facts  connected 
with  the  history  of  this  operation. 

We  need  not  go  far  back  into  the  records  of  surgery, 
to  see  the  profession  altogether  ignoiant  of  healing 
wounds  by  U\e  first  intevtion.  This  applies  more  par- 
ticularly to  surgical  wounds.  Among  the  greater  o|)e- 
rations,  amputation  was  the  first  to  claim  atiention,  in 
respect  to  saving  skin,  and  thus  facilitate  the  cure  of 
stumps;  next,  we  notice  similar  attempts  tr»  expedite 
the  cure  of  wounds  made  in  the  amputation  of  the 
female  mamma  ;  then  attention  was  called  to  a  similar 
plan  of  procedure  in  wounds,  surgical  or  others,  of  the 
scalp:  nor  was  this  important  method  of  healing  by 
l\\c  first  intention  neglected  in  the  treatment  of  wounds 
generally  that  seemed  rationally  to  admit  of  it;  but  by 
some  strange  fatality,  it  so  happened  that  no  one 
thought  of  empIoyi'"j  this  salutary  practice  in  the 
wound  made  in  op««-«ting  for  the  stone,  >.ll  it  fell  to  us 
to  test  this  method,  and  to  realize  therein  our  most 
saniruine  expectations. 

We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  performing  this  ope 
ration,  after  our  own  method,  for  six  or  seven  years: 
and  our  success  has  been  such  as  to  make  us  extremely 
desirous  to  acquaint  the  profession  with  our  plan,  and 
sustain  it  wiih  two  or  three  cases,  by  way  of  illuslrn- 
ling  our  method  of  procedure,  and  of  showing  the  sti- 
perioriiy  of  that  method. 

So  far  as  we  recollect,  the  better  authorities  on  «>ir- 
gery  advisi^  free  external  incisions,  not  only  for  Iho 
jiurpose  of  gaining  easy  access  to  the  bladder,  bnl  al^o 
with  a  view  <if  oblaininu  a  fre<*  outlet  for  Ihe  nrinc, 
which  is  expectrd  to  flow  through  the  wound  VVn  are 
directed  by  many  lo  carrv  our  incision  an  Incli  ana 
a  hall  posterior  to  Iho  anu.«,  or  down  »<»  «'"•  ^"•*<'''^ 

'*  We  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  thin  P'<»<-'^><";«- 
is  attended  with  several  disadvunt«|{es;  niirt  aaoiiv 
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nothing  sahuarv.  TJ.e  Ibllowing  are  some  of  the  ob- 
"ect  on%  to  this  method  of  operauon 
"*  isif  Bv  cutting  so  far  back,  we  cut  deep  into  the  mass 
of  cellular  and  fatty  structures,  which  fill  up  the  deep 
snace  between  the  tuber  ischii,  the  urethra,  and  the  rec- 
tum •  this  creates  anunnecessary  extent  of  wound  ;  and 
•rreat'ly  increases  the  risk  of  woiuiding  the  rectum, 
while  it  also  lessens  tlie  chances  of  healing  the  wound 
hy  the  first  intention. 

2d.  As  it  is  our  object  to  heal  by  the  first  intention, 
this  is  a  matter  of  primary  importance.  And  we  know, 
from  repeated  observation,  that  there  is  no  advantage 
as  regards  the  extraction  of  the  stone  in  dividing  this 
fatty  structure :  it  is  the  muscles  which  form  the  re- 
sistance to  extraction. 

The  following  is  our  plan  of  procedure  in  the  male 
subject.  The  existence  of  stone  ascertained  by  the 
sound,  and  our  patient  in  as  good  health  as  we  can 
reasonably  expect  liim  to  be,  we  introduce  tlie  usual 
curved  staff,  grooved  on  its  right  side. 

The  patient  is  now  to  be  tied  ;  this  securely  done  ; 
while  an  assistant  surgeon  holds  the  staff  firmly,  the 
surgeon  spreading  his  hand  over  the  perineum,  by 
placing  his  thumb  on  one  side  of  the  rapiis,  and  his 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  on  the  other,  he  commences  his 
incision  about  half  an  inch  from  the  raphte,  left  side; 
and  at  a  point  about  two  inches  in  advance  of  the  anus 
in  the  adult,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  a  boy 
of  five  or  six  years,  and  terminates  it  opposite  the  centre 
of  the  anus :  two  or  three  strokes  of  the  scalpel  will 
enable  him  to  divide  the  muscles  of  the  perineum; 
and  he  may  now  observe,  that  by  dividing  the  liga- 
mentous union  of  the  several  muscles,  just  behind  the 
bulb  of  the  urethra,  that  the  parts  are  sufliciently 
dilated  or  relaxed.  Feeling  now  for  the  groove  of  the 
staff,  which  the  assistant  holds  a  little  turned  to  the 
right  side  of  the  patient,  so  as  to  bring  the  groove  be- 
tween the  lateral  and  lower  aspects  of  the  wound,  he 
pushes  the  point  of  the  same  scalpel  llirough  the  ure- 
thra, jusi  behind  the  bulb ;  then  taking  the  staff"  in  his 
left  hand,  he  turns  its  convex  side  to  the  inferior  aspect 
of  the  wound,  ascertains  that  the  end  of  the  staff  is 
well  home  in  the  bladder.  This  arranged,  he  now 
slowly  passes  the  scalpel  along  the  groove  of  the 
staff,  till  he  perceives  a  gush  of  urine,  or  till  he  feels 
that  the  knife  meets  no  farther  resistance. 

Before  withdrawing  the  staff,  the  surgeon  should  pass 
in  hia  finger  to  ascertain  that  the  wound  is  sufliciently 
large  ;  and  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  size 
of  the  calculus.  This  done,  provided  the  calculus  is 
of  such  size  as  to  admit  of  removal  without  risk  of 
bruising  the  parts.  Barton's  forceps  are  to  be  introduced ; 
and  the  stone  removed  in  the  most  gentle  manner,  both 
with  a  view  of  avoiding  bruising  the  parts,  and  of 
avoiding  the  breaking  off  of  fragments  of  the  stone. 
Should  any  be  broken  off,  after  removing  whatever 
number  of  calculi  may  be  present,  and  larger  frag- 
ments, the  smaller  particles  may  be  readily  washed  out 
witli  warm  water,  by  means  of  a  syringe. 

The  operation  thus  completed,  we  pass  a  pretty  large 
flexible  catheter;  in  a  boy  of  five  or  six  years  of  age, 
about  the  size  of  the  ordinary  silver  catheter  ;  in  men, 
about  the  size  of  the  female  catheter.  This  will  be 
most  easily  introduced  by  putting  into  the  tube  a  stylet, 
having  the  usual  curve  of  the  silver  catheter.  The 
tube  must  be  tied  by  means  of  a  small  soft  strip  of  rag 
to  the  penis. 

The  patient,  being  untied,  is  laid  on  his  right  side ; 
1)18  knees  brought  together,  and  tied  by  means  of  a  silk 
handkerchief,  or  other  soft  bandage.  No  sutures  will 
be  necessary;  but  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
patient  lie  quietly  on  his  side  for  two  or  three  days,  so 
as  to  obtain  the  effect  of  a  syphon  from  the  tube.  He 
may,  however,  after  some  hours,  if  particularly  desi- 
rous, turn  upon  his  left  side,  never  forgetting,  however, 
that  the  outer  end  of  the  tube  must  be  lower  than  the 
inner.  The  patient  may  be  kept  comfortably  dry,  by 
using  a  cup  or  large  sponge  to  contain  the  water,  as  it 
drops  from  the  tube. 

We  shall  now  state  a  few  cases,  and  conclude  our 
observations  with  a  recapitulation  of  some  of  the  more 
important  steps  of  our  operation. 

These  cases  are  selected  from  others  equally  success- 
ful ;  but  we  have  no  disposition  to  conceal  the  fact, 
ihat  in  some  instances  we  have  not  succeeded  so  well ; 
of  the  latter  we  shall  presently  take  some  notice. 
A  boy  aged  about  eight  years  had  suffered  several 


years  with  stone;  his  aspect  was  sickly;  his  suffer 
ings  extreme ;  and  his  growth  much  retarded ;  mostljr 
incapacitated  for  going  to  school. 

The  necessary  wound  was  made  agreeably  to  oui 
method,  the  forceps  introduced,  and  two  calculi,  of  th4 
size  of  the  largest  filbert,  caught  in  the  chops  of  the 
instrument  at  once.    The  tube  was  introduced,  &c.  &c. 

There  were  no  constitutional  symptoms  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  patient  was  calm  and  cheerful,  after  the 
shock  of  the  operation  passed  over,  which  took  place- 
in  a  few  hours  ;  of  course  there  was  no  constitutional 
treatment,  except  the  enforcement  of  a  low  diet.  The 
wound  was  neither  painful,  red,  heated,  or  swelled  at| 
any  period ;  on  the  contrary,  it  closed  the  first  night 
and  continued  so,  not  affording  any  discharge  what- 
ever; no  dressing  was  applied,  except  washing  the 
parts  once  a  day  with  cold  water.  On  the  eighth  daj 
after  the  operation,  we  met  him  in  full  dress  at  th 
street  door  ;  and  the  next  day  found  him  playing  trie* 
with  his  brother,  at  the  hydrant  in  the  yard. 

In  the  last  month  (March,  1830),  we  operated  on  a] 
lad,  between  six  and  seven  years  of  age,  who  had  suf-j 
fered  severely  for  about  eighteen  months  with  stone ; 
and  who  came  from  an  aguish  neighbourhood,  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  this  state. 

Nothing  remarkable  occurred  in  the  operation,  except, 
an  unusual  amount  of  hemorrhage.  This  proceeded 
however,  from  the  vessels  of  the  perineum,  and  cease^ 
as  soon  as  the  operation  was  over.  On  the  day  suc- 
ceeding the  operation,  he  was  so  well  as  to  play  witl| 
the  children  of  the  house  in  which  he  lay,  and  his  at* 
tendants,  though  extremely  kind  and  attentive,  forge 
themselves,  and  suffered  the  patient  to  turn  on  his! 
back,  till  the  water  accumulated  in  the  bladder,  and 
caused  him  to  pass  it  off,  part  of  which  escaped  througl\ 
the  wound.  I  felt  much  concerned,  and  apprehensive 
that  this  would  interrupt  the  healing  of  the  wound 
the  first  intention ;  in  this,  however,  I  was  agreeably 
disappointed ;  the  healing  of  the  wound  progress 
very  kindly,  although  there  was  a  slight  purulent  dis- 
charge from  the  outer  part  of  the  wound,  and  a  little 
tumefaction  and  tenderness.  No  interruption  farther 
took  place ;  the  tube  performed  its  office  well;  the 
tient  took  one  dose  of  castor  oil  to  remove  a  constU 
pated  state  of  the  bowels,  and  had  not  one  unplea 
sant  symptom.  Day  after  day  as  we  inquired  how  he 
was,  he  answered  that  he  was  "  better." 

On  the  eighth  day  we  placed  our  little  patient  upoi^ 
a  chair;  on  the  ninth  we  found  him  in  full  dress  on  th& 
pavement,  at  play  in  the  street.  Indeed,  it  would  no| 
have  been  essential  whether  we  had  seen  him  after  the 
operation,  as  there  was  no  occasion  for  attention  on 
our  part,  except  by  way  of  precaution. 

We  operated  upon  a  very  respectable  member  of 
our  profession  from  the  state  of  Virginia,  in  1827.  W» 
extracted  through  the  wound  we  usually  make,  a  stone 
about  the  size  of  a  very  large  nipple  glass,  being  cir- 
cular,  but  flat  shaped ;  a  good  deal  like  the  nipple  glass^ 
but  thicker.  A  shape  so  unfavwirable  induced  us  at 
once  to  break  the  stone;  this  done,  the  fragmenta 
were  removed  in  a  few  minutes,  by  means  of  the  for- 
ceps, scoops,  and  the  syringe. 

A  tube  was  introduced  and  left  in  the  bladder  a» 
usual  after  our  operation  for  the  stone.  The  patient 
got  on  very  well  till  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  ;  we  be- 
lieved the  wound  to  be  pretty  well  healed,  being  free, 
from  pain,  swelling,  or  inflammation  ;  nor  was  there 
any  uneasiness  or  leakage  whatever  through  the- 
wound.  The  patient  was  an  invalid  from  disease  of 
the  spine,  and  could  not  lie  comfortably  on  his  side, 
which  is  essential,  that  the  outer  end  of  the  tube  may 
be  kept  lower  than  that  within  the  bladder,  so  that  the 
water  may  pass  off"  guttatiin. 

The  patient  became  impatient,  and  begged  for  per- 
mission to  lie  on  his  back ;  this,  on  account  of  his 
not  being  able  to  lie  comfortably  on  his  side,  was 
granted  occasionally  through  the  day,  suffering  him  to 
turn  upon  his  back  for  half  an  hour,  and  sometime."? 
perhaps  longer ;  when  he  was  again  turned  on  his  side, 
and  the  water  suflered  to  run  out  of  the  tube  before 
the  bladder  acted  to  expel  it. 

He  became  anxious  to  sleep  on  his  back,  and  assured 
me  his  sleep  was  habitually  so  imperfect,  and  his  kind 
relatives  who  were  with  him  were  so  vigilant,  that  he 
could  certainly  turn  every  hour  ;  under  such  circum- 
stances he  was  indulged.  It  turned  out  that  he  slept 
soundly,  and  his  friends,  who  for  many  long  months 
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had  ne^er  left  him  an  nour  alone,  happened  to  fall 
asleep.  I'he  patient  slept  about  two  hours,  awoke 
with  a  desire  to  pass  water,  the  bladder  contracted 
spasmodically,  and  the  tube  not  affording  sufficient 
outlet,  forced  the  water  through  the  wound. 

The  escape  of  water  in  this  way  was  no  doubt 
facilitated  by  the  languid  and  feeble  stare  of  tJio  parts 
involved  in  the  wound.  Had  there  been  more  vigour 
of  constitution  and  of  the  parts  involved  in  the  para- 
lysis from  the  spinal  disease,  the  union  would  have 
been  too  firm  in  this  time  to  yield  to  the  force  of  the 
bladder  upon  the  urine.  The  water  under  more  fa- 
vourable circumstances  would  have  passed  along  the 
outside  of  the  tube  as  we  have  sometimes  seen,  after 
the  tube  was  worn  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  parts  were  well  cleansed  from  the  urine,  and  the 
lips  of  the  wound,  which  did  not  now  exceed  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  being  pressed  gently  to- 
gether with  the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  a  small  oblong 
concave  pad  was  put  on  and  bound  on  pretty  firmly, 
by  tapes  pressing  up  before  and  bnliind,  to  be  fastened 
to  a  bandage  around  the  body.  This  pad  had  the  effect 
of  holding  the  lips  of  the  wound  together,  and  thus 
facilitated  its  closure.  The  tube  being  replaced,  and 
kept  running,  the  wov.nd  very  soon  healed  up  without 
the  employment  of  any  other  means  for  that  purpose, 
notwithstanding  there  was  a  little  weeping  of  urine  at 
limes,  attention  merely  being  paid  to  keeping  the  part 
perfectly  clean,  by  applying  occasionally  a  compress 
of  dry  rag  under  ihepad. 

When  we  look  at  the  whole  aspect  of  this  case  we 
must  see,  that  there  was  great  riskof  fistula  in  perineo; 
but  this  unpleasant  occurrence  was  prevented  by  the 
simple  contrivance  we  have  mentioned,  aided  by  the 
precaution  of  not  letting  the  bladder  fill  with  water, 
but  by  means  of  the  tube  conveying  it  away  as  fast  as 
it  descended  into  the  bladder. 

We  shall  nov/  recapitulate  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant points  connected  with  the  operation  of  litho- 
tomy. 

1.  Let  the  external  incision  be  of  moderate  extent, 
and  terminate  opposite  the  centre  of  the  anus. 

2.  Let  the  incision  in  the  adult  be  about  two  inches  ; 
never  exceeding  two  and  a  half  in  length  ;  its  course 
directly  parallel  with  the  raphe  of  the  perineum. 

3.  The  central  point  of  union  of  the  perineal  mus- 
cles being  divided,  when  attached  to  the  ligamentous 
point  of  the  triangular  ligament,  will  afford  room 
enough  for  the  forceps. 

4.  If  the  patient  is  properly  secured,  and  the  knees 
kept  wide  apart,  the  incision  will  gape  open  and  the  staff 
will  be  quite  easily  distinguished  by  feeling  with  the 
left  fore-finger ;  with  this  finger  on  the  instrument 
enter  the  point  of  a  scalpel  into  the  groove;  then  keep- 
ing the  knife  steadily  in  the  groove,  take  hold  of  the 
handle  of  the  staff  with  the  left  hand,  then  pass  the 
knife  slowly  and  steadily,  until  the  necessary  wound  is 
made  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  which,  as  nearly  as 
we  can  measure,  should  never  pass  beyond  the  base 
of  the  prostate  gland. 

5.  The  cutting  edge  of  the  scalpel  should  not  ex- 
ceed an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  quarter;  this  will  pre- 
vent us  from  wounding  external  parts  while  we  are 
rutting  within,  and  thus  prevent  all  risk  of  wounding 
tlu  internal  pudic  artery.  The  most  favourable  divi- 
sion of  the  prostate,  and  other  parts,  will  be  made  by 
holding  the  knife  laterally,  midway  between  the  hori- 
zontal and  perpendicular  lines,  which  may  be  Ima- 
gined as  passing  through  the  middle  of  the  prostate 
gland. 

0.  In  introducing  the  tube  into  the  bladder,  let  the 
ond  of  it  be  slipped  on  a  finger  passed  into  the  wound, 
and  so  placed  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  as  to  ascer- 
tain by  it  how  far  the  tube  pa.«Rcs  into  the  bladder; 
it  may,  however,  be  passed  on  g(!ntly  till  the  end  reaches 
:he  fundus  of  the  bladder.  If  it  is  propei  ly  placed,  and 
the  patient  put  upon  his  right  side,  the  urine  will  soon 
commence  dropping  from  the  tube  ;  this  assures  us  that 
all  is  right. 

7.  If  the  wound  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  Is  large 
enough  to  admit  the  forceps  easily,  it  is  sufficiently 
large  ;  and  if  the  stone  be  too  large  for  extraction,  it 
should  be  broken ;  for  which  purpose,  In  most  raseB, 
we  may  use  common  strong  lithotomy  forceps.  When 
the  size  of  the  Btonc  is  enormous,  the  forr^ps  which 
we  contrived  for  the  pur|»ose  of  breaking  such  calculi, 
should  he  used.    Bv  introducing  the  blades  of  the*?e 


separately,  we  can  easily  grasp  a  stone  of  any  size 
through  the  ordinary  wound,  and  drill  the  mass  to 
pieces. 

8.  In  the  selection  of  a  tube,  we  should  choose  those 
that  are  most  flexible,  having  regard,  however,  to  their 
being  sufficiently  thick  in  their  structure,  so  as  not  to 
collapse.  The  eyes  should  be  large,  and  their  edges  as 
smooth  as  possible.  The  common  gum  elastic  catheters 
ofthe  shops,  when  of  good  quality,  answer  very  well. 
Never  pass  the  tube  into  the  bladder  without  having  a 
stylet  in  it,  and  it  will  be  best  to  have  it  fill  the  caliber 
of  the  tube. 

9.  We  have  always  found  a  soft  string  tied  to  the 
outer  end  ofthe  tube,  and  carried  back  and  tied  around 
the  root  of  the  penis,  to  answer  very  well  for  confin- 
ing the  tube  in  its  place.  The  penis  will  generally  be- 
come somewhat  swelled  in  a  few  hours,  and  the  string 
must  be  loosened  should  it  become  too  tight. 

10.  Should  it  happen  that  the  water  does  not  drop 
well  from  the  tube,  some  warm  water  may  be  very 
gently  passed  into  the  bladder  through  the  tube,  and 
drawn  out  again  by  means  of  a  penis  syringe.  Or, 
sometimes  passing  in  a  very  limber  wire  to  the  eyes  of 
the  tube,  and  thereby  removing  some  clot  of  blood,  or 
mucus,  will  answer.  Should  all  this  fail,  withdraw 
the  tube,  and  introduce  another. 

11.  It  will  sometimes  happen,  that  owing  to  careless 
ness  of  nurses,  or  inattention  of  patients,  the  precau- 
tion of  lying  on  the  side  is  neglected ;  the  water  accu- 
mulates in  the  bladder;  and  when  the  bladder  is  stimu- 
lated into  action,  the  wound  is  lorced  open  by  the 
urine.  We  have  seen,  by  the  facts  already  stated, 
that  if  this  does  not  advance  too  far  before  we  are 
aware  of  the  occurrence,  we  may  so  manage  the 
affair  as  to  heal  up  the  wound  sooner  than  by  the  or- 
dinary method. 

12.  It  has  happened  once,  that  a  tube  which  we 
passed  became  kinked,  as  the  mechanics  call  it, 
which  is  a  breaking  in  of  one  side  so  as  to  close  the 
caliber  of  the  tube.  In  this  case  we  were  foiled  in 
our  attempt  to  heal  the  wound  by  the  first  intention ; 
but  no  evil  arose  from  the  accident.  It  has  also  hap- 
pened, perhaps  twice,  that  the  tube  became  clogged  at 
the  eyes,  and  would  not  convey  off  the  urine.  With 
boys  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  renew  the  tube. 
Should  we  be  disappointed,  which  will  seldom  happen 
if  we  conduct  the  operation  well,  we  should  withdraw 
the  tube :  in  the  adult  we  should  insist  on  its  removal. 
The  operation  of  replacing  the  tube  is  more  frightful 
than  painful ;  it  cannot  therefore  be  so  well  performed 
upon  small  boys. 

13.  The  tube  should  not  be  left  in  more  than  a  week 
without  examination :  in  some  cases  a  calcareous  crust 
will  form  in  a  few  days;  and  if  there  be  such  a  pre- 
disposition, there  might  be  some  risk  of  forming  a 
7iucleus.  In  most  instances,  however,  the  tube  might 
be  worn  a  long  time  without  the  formation  of  any  such 
concrete. 

Lastly,  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  this  operation  it 
must  be  correctly  understood :  where  it  is  conducted  in  a 
careless  manner,  without  due  attention  to  the  several 
points  which  we  have  suggested,  success  cannot  be  ex- 
pected." 

By  the  note  I  have  appended  to  the  article  of  Li- 
thotomy on  the  Female,  p.  156,  it  will  be  found  that  Dr. 
J.'s  operation  is  the  same  as  that  practised  by  M.  Du- 
boi.s.  The  question  of  originality  I  cannot  decide,  not 
being  in  possession  of  the  dates  in  which  it  was  per- 
formed by  the  two  surgeons. 

OPERATION   OF   LITHOTOMY   ON   THE    fKMAI.E 

"  It  is  well  known  that  considerable  difficulties  hav«r 
attended  this  operjition  on  the  female,  arising  princi- 
pally from  the  circum&tanceof  incontinence  almost  ne- 
cessarily succeeding  every  method  of  operation  which 
has  been  practised,  whether  by  passing  a  gorget  di- 
rectly along  the  urethra  and  cutting  the  membranouH 
structure,  on  the  upper  side  ofthe  vagina;  by  direct  or 
immediate  dilatation  by  meansof  instrumenls;  ordlln- 
tation  by  means  of  the  sponge  tent. 

M.  Lisfranc,  it  will  In;  recollected,  has  pro|)ospdnnd 
practised  a  new  method  within  the  lust  fv.w  yearc,  con 
trived  with  the  view  of  obviating  this  truly  Inincnt- 
able  misfortune  to  the  female;  we  mean  incr)niinfmT. 
We  havecarefullvexnniined  Iheopernlion  nsdfsnilxMt 
by  that  author.  We  think  it  mucli  .«up<'ii>'r  to  r.ny  ol 
the  methods  fonrerly  practised,  but  v'  . -  j 
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think  it  Is  unnecessarily  severe  and  complex;  and  al- 
lliouch  ingeniously  contrived,  it  is  inferior  to  a  method 
vvliich  we  liave  employed  twice,  much  to  our  satisfac- 
tion. This  operation  was  announced  in  the  late  Me- 
dical Recorder;  and  when  last  in  Philadelphia,  a 
very  respectable  member  of  the  profession  informed 
us  that  our  friend  Doctor  Physick  had  once  performed 
it  to  his  entire  satisfaction. 

Every  man  acquainted  with  disease  of  the  bladder 
in  the  female  must  be  aware,  that  they  are  disposed, 
in  most  instances,  to  conceal  such  disease,  till  they  ex- 
perience very  great  sulferings.  In  this  way,  the  blad- 
der and  urethra  are  rendered  so  exquisitely  sensible  to 
the  touch,  that  the  use  of  the  sound,  sponge  tent,  &c. 
IS  attended  with  severe  pain. 

At  first  sight  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  operation 
of  Civial6  would  succeed  well  in  the  female  ;  and  pro- 
bably in  some  cases  it  may  succeed  very  well :  it  will 
not  always, as  we  know,  in  a  case  of  encysted  stone; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  in  most  cases,  we 
shall  be  enabled  more  easily  to  relieve  females  by  the 
operiUion  we  are  about  to  describe,  than  by  liiliontrity. 
We  believe  that  any  advantage  which  may  grow  out 
of  the  straightness,  shortness,  &c.  of  the  female  ure- 
thra, is  counterbalanced  by  the  extreme  sensibility  ge- 
nerally attendant  on  cases  of  calculus. 

We  perform  the  operation  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— Introduce  a  common  director  into  the  urethra ; 
set  a  small  scalpel  into  its  groove,  with  the  edge  turned 
upwards;  make  a  wound  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  directly  towards  the  clitoris;  then  turn  the  groove 
of  the  director  and  the  cutting  edge  of  the  scalpel  to 
the  left  lateral  aspect ;  press  the  knife  into  the  bladder, 
taking  care  to  keep  the  edge  a  little  downwards;  and 
to  start  the  transverse  incision  at  the  upper  angle  of 
the  first  or  vertical  incision ;  and,  also,  that  the  cutting 
edge  of  your  knife  do  not  exceed  an  inch.  We  will 
thus  avoid  all  risk  of  wounding  the  internal  pudic  ar- 
tery, and  obtain  an  opening  amply  sufficient  for  the 
forceps,  &c.  without  in  any  degree  injuring  the  vagina. 
Having  passed  the  knife  into  the  bladder,  we  may 
now  enlarge  the  wound  a  little  at  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  as  we  withdraw  the  instrument.  We  shall 
thus  obtain  quite  a  sufficient  opening,  since  the  outer 
parts  will  be  found  to  dilate  witli  the  readiest  facility. 
Having  made  the  incision,  we  extract  the  stone 
agreeably  to  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  male  subject. 
We  ir.ay  either  introduce  the  tube,  as  in  the  male,  or 
pass  a  pretty  deep  suture  or  two  to  close  the  wound. 
We  have  practised  both  methods,  and  found  them  to 
succeed  alike.  There  is,  however,  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  a  tube  well  fastened,  and  we  think, 
upon  the  whole,  that  the  suture,  without  the  tube,  will 
be  found  to  be  the  better  method. 

We  have  been  led  to  conclude,  that  by  this  method 
of  procedure  we  shall  succeed  most  readily  in  obtaining 
a  restoration  of  parts  by  the  first  intention;  by  this 
more  than  half  tlie  usual  sufl^erings  will  be  avoided ; 
and,  therefore,  all  things  considered,  the  method  by 
incision  being  easy,  expeditious,  safe,  and  suited  to 
every  circumstance  of  such  cases  admitting  of  relief, 
is  preferable  to  lithontrity. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  enter  into  any  particular 
anatomical  description  in  relation  to  an  operation  so 
simple,  and  where  the  necessary  anatomy  must  be 
perfectly  familiar  to  every  man  qualified  to  operate. 
It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  state,  that  we  need 
not  injure  the  clitoris,  there  being  a  sufficient  space 
between  the  urethra  and  tliat  body  to  admit  of  the 
necessary  incision  upwards;  and,  indeed,  little  more 
is  really  necessary  in  this  direction  than  dividing  the 
urethral  tube.  In  cutting  across,  we  will,  in  a  slight 
degree,  cut  into  the  crus  clitoris,  on  the  left  side.  But 
the  integuments  and  cellular  structures  are  so  dilatable 
in  the  parts  under  consideration,  that  small  incisions 
answer,  and  yet  the  parts  have  suflicient  body  and 
firmness,  especially  when  they  become  tumid,  to  stand 
up  firmly ;  and  are  easily  kept  in  contact  when  divided. 
The  incision  being  on  the  upper  side  of  the  urethra, 
there  is  little  risk  of  the  urine  lodging  in  the  wound. 
And  as  any  risk  which  may  arise  oT  incontinence  from 
cutting  the  urethra,  must  be  owing  to  splitting  the 
urethra  on  tlie  lower  side,  and  also  the  vagina,  every 
thing  will  be  obtained  that  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
operation  of  M.  Lisfranc,  and  our  operation  is  nnich 
more  simple  than  his,  and  will  more  readily  admit  of 
healing  by  tiie  first  intention 


We  would  not,  under  any  circumstances,  make  i 
large  wound ;  if  the  stone  be  large  it  may  be  easil] 
and  safely  broken.    I  use  quite  small  scalpels  in 
operations,  and  would  prefer  passing  in  the  left  fore 
finger  to  direct  the  knife  in  enlarging  the  wound,  rathe 
than  run  the  risk  of  making  a  wound  too  large  at  fir 
It  is  only  wounds  of  reasonable  extent  in  lithotoni] 
that  we   can  lieal   by  the  first  intention,  and  suci 
wounds  will  always  answer  our  purposes  best;  and  thfl 
advantages  of  securing  such  a  healing  of  the  wound) 
are  incalculable." — Reese.] 

Whoever  wishes  to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  lithotomy,  should  consult  the  following 
works:  Cklsus  dc  lie  Medicd,  lib,  7,  cap.  26.  Re- 
marques  siir  la  Chirurgie  de  Chauliac,  par  J\l.  Simon  d» 
Jltingelouzeaux,tom.2;  liuurdcaux,iGQ3.  J.a  Legends 
dii  Gascon,  par  Drelincourt;  Paris,  1G65.  iKait 
Hornets  Opuscula.  Marianus  de  J^apide  Vesicte  par 
Jncisionem  extra/iciido,  1552.  G.  Fabr.  JJildanus,lA' 
thotomia  VesictD,  Qco.  Lovd.  1640.  M.  8.  Barolitanus^ 
Dc  iMpide  Jienum  :  Ejusdem  de  Lapide  Fcsica  per  In* 
cisionem  extrahendo,  4to.  Paris,  1540.  L.e  Dran,  Pa 
rullile  des  Differentes  Mamires  de  tirer  la  Piirrc  hor$ 
de  la  Vessie,  2  vols.  8fo.  1730.  Sharp's  Operations. 
S/iarp''s  Critical  Inquii-y.  L.e  DraiCs  Opciations^ 
ed.  5,  London,  1781.  Franco's  Traite  des  HtrnieSy 
1561.  Rosetus  dc  Partu  Cmsario.  Traite  de  laLitho 
lomic,par  F.  Tolet;  Paris,  5ieme  ed.  1708  Ueister't 
Surgery,  part  2.  Lilhotoviia  Douglassiana,  17^.  X 
Douglas,  History  of  the  J.ateral  Operation,  4to. 
Land.  1726.  Fr.  M.  Colot,  Traite  de  I'  Operation  ' 
la  Taille,  S,c.  l^ino.  Paris,  1727.  Morand,  Traite  di 
la  Taille,  au  haut  .^ppareil,  ]2mo.  Paris,  1728.  X 
Meiy,  Observations  sur  la  Maniire  de  Taillcr,  <$-c. 
pratiquec  par  Frire  .Jacques,  12mo.  Paris,  1700, 
Cours  d'  Operations  dc  Chirurgie  par  Dionis.  Trait 
des  Operations  par  Garcngeot,  t.  2.  Morand,  Opui 
cules  de  Chirurgie.  liertruvdi,  Traite  des  Operationti 
J.  G.  Ilsemann,  De  Lithotoviioi  Cdsianm,  Prtcstantiai 
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Ji.  Inslituto  di  Scienie  ed  Arti  di  Mdano,  vol.  I.  Jllso, 
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LO'i'IO  ALUMINIS.— ]J.  Aluminis  purif.  |ss. 
Aqujb  distillalae  Ibj.  Misce.— Soiiielimes  used  as  an  as- 
tringent injection;  sometimes  as  an  application  to  in- 
flamed parts. 

LOTiO  AMMONfvE  ACETATiE.— Jk.  Liq.  am- 
mon.  acelata;;  Spirit,  vin.  reclif.;  Aquai  distillata; ; 
sing.  3  iv.  JMisce. — Prooerties  discutient. 

LUTIO  AMMONLE  UVRIATJE.—'^.  Ammon. 
murialse  3  j.  Spirit  rosmarini  ibj. — Has  the  same  vir- 
tues as  tlie  preceding.  Juslaniond  recommended  it  in 
the  early  stage  of  tlie  milk  breast. 

LO'i'IO  AMMONITE  MURIATyE  CUM  ACE- 
TO.— R.  Ammon.  mur.  ^ss.  Aceti,  Spirit,  vines, 
rectif.  sing.  ibj.  Misce. — This  is  one  of  the  most  effica- 
cious discutient  lotions.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  best  appli- 
cation for  promoting  the  absorption  of  extravasated 
blood,  in  cases  of  ecchymr)sis,  contusions,  sprains,  &c. 

LOTIO  AMMONLE  OPIATA.— R.  Spiritus,  am- 
nion, comp.  3  iiiss.  Aquce  dislillatae  3  iv.  Tinct.  opii 
3SS.  Misce. — Applied  by  Kirkland  to  some  suspicious 
swellings  in  the  breast,  soda  and  bark  being  also  given 
internally. 

LOTH)  BORACIS.— R.  Boracis  3j.  Aq.  simplicis 
3  iiis.  S|)ir.  vinos.  ?  ss.  Misce.— This  lotion  is  recom- 
mended by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  as  one  of  the  best  appli 
cations  to  sore  nipples. 

LOTIO  ACiDI  PYROLTGNEL— B;.  Acid,  pyrolign. 
3  ij.  Aq.  disiillat.  5  vj.  Misce.— This  is  injected  into 
the  meatus  anditorius  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  the  secretion  within  the  passage, 
and  stopping  morbid  discharge  from  it. — (See  A*s  Illus- 
tratiovs  of  Acoustic  Surgery,  Bvo.  Lond.  1825.)  In 
particular  cases,  attended  with  much  irritability,  lie 
uses  the  following*  formula : — ?;.  Plumbi  acet.  gr.  x. 
Acid,  pvrolign.  gutt.  xx.    Aq.  distillat.  5vj.  Misce. 

LOTIO  CALCIS  COMPOSITA.— ?;.  Liq.  calcis 
Ibj.  Hydrargyri  submuriatis  3  j.  Misce. — Ring-worms, 
tetters,  and  some  other  cutaneous  affections,  are  bene- 
fitted by  this  application. 

LOTIO  GALLvE.— ?;.  Gallarum  contusarum  3ij. 
Aqus  fervent  is  Bbj.  To  be  macerated  one  hour,  and 
strained —This  astringent  lotion  is  sometimes  used 
with  the  view  of  removing  the  relaxed  state  of  the 
parts,  in  cases  of  prolapsus  ani,  prolapsus  uteri.  Sec. 

LO'ITO  HYDRARGYRI  AMYGDALINA.— R. 
Amygdalarumamararum  5ij.  Aquce distill.  Ibij.  Hy- 
drarii.  oxymuriatis  3j.  Rub  down  the  almonds  with 
the  water,  which  is  to  be  gradually  poured  on  them  ; 
Btrai  I  the  liquor,  and  then  add  the  oxymuriate  of  mer- 
cury.— This  will  cure  several  cutaneous  afleclions. 

LOTIO  HYDRARGYRI  OXYMURIATIS.- R;. 
Ilydrarpyri  oxynmriaiis  gr.  ijss.  Arabici  gummi  5ss. 
Aqua;  distillaia;  Ibj.  Misce. 

LO'llO  HYDRARGYRI  OXYMURIATIS  COM- 
POSITA.— Re.  Hydrarg.  oxymur.  gr.  x.  Aq.  distillat. 
hullientis^ss.  Tinct.  cantliar.  jss.  Misce. — Applied  by 
Dr.  II.  Smith  to  Bcrofuloiis  swellings. 

LOTIO  HELLEBORI  ALBI.— R.  Dccncti  hellebori 
all)i  Ibj.  Poia^Ka;  sulphnreti  5 ss.  01.  Lavend.  guit.  Iv. 
Miftp.— Occasionally  applied  to  tinea  capitis,  and  some 
other  nitaiieouB  diseases. 

LO'I'IO  PLUMHI  ACETATIS.— R.  Liq.  plimibi 
nrf.'  Z  ij.  Aq.  distill.  Ibij.  Spirit,  vinos.  lerMiioii8  3  ij. 
The  f\r»i  and  lam  ingredients  are  to  be  mixed  before  the 
water  is  add'd.— The  common  white  wash;  an  appli- 
cation universally  known. 

LOTIO  PO'l'ASSyE  SULPHURETI.— R.  Potasse 

Itilph.  3  ij.    Aqiiffi.  distill.  Ibj.    Ol.  Lavend.  gutt.  iv. 

MidCe — ilsed  in  cuaes  of  porrigo,  psorlnsiN,  lepra.  Sec. 

LOTIO  OPII.— ?..  Opii  purif.  3  j«9.    Aqu»  distillataj 
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Ibj.  Misce.— A  good  application  to  irritable  painful  ul- 
cers.   It  is  best  to  dilute  it,  especially  at  firtit. 

liOTIO  PICIS.— R.  Picis  liquidas  ^iv.  Calcis  5vj. 
Aque  ferventis  Ibiij.  To  be  boiled  till  half  the  water 
is  evaporated.  The  rest  is  then  to  be  poured  off  for 
use. — This  application  is  sometimes  employed  in  tinea 
capitis;  and  for  the  jemoval  of  an  extensive  redneaa 
frequently  surrounding  old  ulcers  of  the  legs,  in  persona 
whose  constitutions  are  impaired  by  copious  porter 
drinking,  gluttony,  and  other  forms  of  intemperance. 

LOTIO  ZINCI  SULPHATIS.— R.  Zinci  sulphatis 
3  ij.  Aq.  ferventis  ibj.  Misce.— Sometimes  used  in 
lieu  of  the  lotio  plumbi  acet.  It  forms  a  good  astrin- 
gent application  for  a  variety  of  cases.  When  diluted 
with  one  additional  pint  of  water,  it  is  the  common 
injection  for  gonorrhoea. 

LUES  VENEREA.— (See  Venereal  Disease.) 

LUMBAR  ABSCESS.— Psoas  ./ibsccss.— By  these 
terms  are  understood  chronic  collections  of  matter, 
which  form  in  the  cellular  substance  of  the  loini»,  be- 
hind the  peritoneum,  and  descend  in  the  course  of  the 
psoas  muscle.  According  to  professor  Gibson,  this 
disease,  which  is  remarkably  common  in  Europe,  is 
rarely  met  with  in  the  United  Stales.  In  the  course  of 
thirteen  years,  during  which  he  has  been  connected 
with  extensive  hospitals,  he  has  seen  only  four  cases  ; 
and  Dr.Physick  had  never  attended  an  instance  of  psoas 
abscess  in  America,  unconnected  with  disease  of  the 
spine. — (See  Gibson's  Institutes,  ^-c.  of  Surgery,  vol.  I, 
p.  214,  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1824.)  Patients  in  the  incipi- 
ent stage  of  the  disease,  cannot  walk  so  well  as  usual : 
they  feel  a  degree  of  uneasiness  about  the  lumbar  re- 
gion ;  but  in  general  there  is  no  acute  pain,  even  though 
the  abscess  may  have  acquired  such  a  size  as  to  form 
a  large  tumour,  protruding  externally.  In  short,  the 
psoas  abscess  is  the  best  instance  which  can  possibly 
be  adduced,  in  order  to  illustrate  tlie  nature  of  those 
collections  of  matter,  which  are  called  chronic,  and 
which  form  in  an  insidious  manner,  without  serious 
pain  or  any  other  attend?.nt  of  acute  inflammation. 

The  abscess  sometimes  forms  a  swelling  above  Pou- 
part's  ligament ;  sometimes  below  it ;  and  frequently 
the  matter  glides  uncer  the  fascia  of  the  thigh.  Occa- 
sionally it  makes  its  way  through  the  sacro-ischiatic 
foramen,  and  assumes  rather  the  appearance  of  a  fig- 
tula  in  ano.  When  the  matter  gravitates  into  the 
thigh,  beneath  the  fascia,  Mr.  Hunter  would  have 
termed  it  a  disease  in,  not  of,  the  part.  The  uneasiness 
in  the  loins,  and  the  impulse  communicated  to  the  tu- 
mour l)y  coughing,  evince  that  the  disease  arises  in  the 
lumbar  region ;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  we  can 
hardly  ever  be  sure  of  the  existence  of  the  disorder, 
until  the  tumour,  by  presenting  itself  externally,  leads 
us  to  such  information.  The  lumbar  abscess  is  some- 
times connected  with  diseased  vertebrje,  which  may 
either  be  a  cause,  or  an  effect,  of  the  collection  of  mat- 
ter. The  disease,  however,  is  frequently  unattended 
with  this  complication. 

The  disease  of  the  spine,  we  may  infer,  is  not  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  treated  of  by  Pott,  as  there  is  usually 
no  paralysis.  When  the  bodies  of  patients  with 
lumbar  abscesses  are  opened,  it  is  found,  that  the  matter 
is  completely  enclosed  in  a  cyst,  which,  in  many  cases, 
is  of  course  very  extensive.  If  the  contents  of  such 
abscesses  were  not  circumscribed  by  a  membranous 
boundary  in  this  manner,  we  should  find  that  they 
would  spread  among  the  cells  of  the  cellular  substance 
just  like  the  water  in  anasarca.  The  cysts  are  both 
secreting  and  absorbing  surfaces,  as  is  proved  by  the 
great  quantity  of  matter  which  soon  collects  again 
after  the  abscess  has  been  emptied,  and  by  the  occa- 
sional disappearance  of  large  palpable  collections  of 
matter  of  this  kind,  cither  spontaneou.sly,  or  in  conse 
quence  of  means  which  are  known  to  oiierate  by  ex- 
citing the  action  of  the  absorbents.  In  short,  the  cyst 
becomes  the  suppurating  surface,  and  suppuration  !• 
now  well  ascertained  to  be  a  process  similar  to  glandular 
secretion.  While  the  abscess  remains  unopened.  Its 
contents  are  always  undergoing  a  change;  fresh  mat 
ter  i?  continually  forming,  and  a  portion  of  what  wa« 
previously  in  the  cyst  is  undergoing  the  necessary  ro 
moval  by  the  absorbents.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  lum 
bar  abscesses ;  it  is  common  to  all,  both  chronic  ana 
acute,  buboes  and  suppurations  in  general.  It  »  ["«. 
that  in  acute  ab.scesses,  there  oflen  has  n«.t  »"■;•''''"'* 
for  the  formation  of  so  distinct  a  membrane  n«  ''^  ^y" 
of  a  large  chronic  abscess;  but  their  matter  if  cquaiijr 
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circumscribed  by  tlie  cavities  of  the  cellular  substance 
beiii"  filled  wiih  a  dense  coagulating  lymph ;  and 
ihougl)  it  generally  soon  makes  Us  way  to  the  surface, 
it  also  is  sometimes  absorbed. 

The  best  modern  surgeons  make  it  a  common  maxim 
to  open  few  acute  abscesses;  for  the  matter  naturally 
tends  with  great  celerity  to  the  surface  of  the  body, 
where  ulceration  allows  it  to  escape  spontaneously; 
after  which,  the  case  generally  goes  on  better  than  if  it 
had  been  opened  by  art.  But  in  chronic  abscesses,  the 
matter  has  not  that  strong  tendency  to  make  its  way 
outward;  its  quantity  is  continually  increasing;  the 
cyst  is,  of  course,  incessantly  growing  larger  and  larger ; 
in  short,  the  matter,  from  one  ounce,  often  gradually  in- 
creases to  the  quantity  of  a  gallon.  When  the  disease 
is  at  length  opened,  or  bursts  by  ulceration,  the  surface 
of  the  cyst  inflames ;  and  its  great  extent  in  this  cir- 
cumstance, is  enough  to  account  for  the  terrible  consti- 
tutional disorder,  and  fatal  consequences,  which  too 
frequently  soon  follow  the  evacuation  of  the  contents 
of  such  an  abscess.  Hence,  in  cases  of  chronic  suppu- 
rations of  every  kind,  and  not  merely  in  lumbar  ab- 
scesses, it  is  the  surgeon's  duty  to  observe  the  opposite 
rule  to  that  applicable  to  acute  cases  ;  and  he  is  called 
upon  to  open  the  collection  of  matter,  as  soon  as  he  is 
aware  of  its  existence,  and  its  situation  will  allow  it  to 
be  done. 

This  view  of  the  principle  on  which  the  treatment 
of  a  lumbar  abscess  should  be  conducted,  is  not,  how- 
ever, adopted  by  all  surgeons.  Kirkland  believed,  that 
the  patient  had  the  best  chance  of  recovery,  when  the 
abscess  was  allowed  to  burst  spontaneously,  and  the 
matter  to  be  gradually  discharged  through  a  small 
opening  (Kirkland's  Medical  Sargerrj^  vol.  2,  p.  199)  ; 
and  Mr.  Pearson,  in  comparing  the  results  of  his  own 
experience,  declares  them  to  be  in  favour  of  the  same 
practice.  The  generality  of  modern  surgeons  in  this 
country,  differ  on  this  point  from  Kirkland  and  Pear- 
son ;  yet,  while  they  advocate  the  utility  of  an  early 
puncture,  they  admit  the  danger  of  suddenly  dis- 
charging the  contents  of  the  abscess  through  a  large 
one,  which  is  afterward  left  unclosed. 

Certainly,  it  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  have 
some  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  vertebrae  are 
diseased  ;  for,  as  in  this  instance  the  morbid  bones 
would  keep  up  suppuration  until  their  affection  had 
ceased,  and  there  would  be  no  reasonable  hope  of 
curing  the  abscess  sooner,  it  might  be  better  to  avoid 
puncturing  it  under  such  circumstances.  The  pro- 
priety of  this  conduct  seems  the  more  obvious,  as  is- 
sues, which  are  the  means  most  likely  to  stop  and  re- 
move the  disease  of  the  spine,  are  also  such  as  afford 
the  best  chance  of  bringing  about  the  absorption  of  the 
abscess  itself.  However,  if  the  collection  cannot  be 
prevented  from  discharging  itself,  and  ulceration  is  at 
hand,  it  is  best  to  meet  the  danger,  make  an  opening 
with  the  lancet  in  a  place  at  some  distance  from  where 
the  pointing  threatens,  and  afterward  Ileal  it  in  the 
way  which  will  be  presently  detailed. 

Though  we  have  praised  the  prudence  of  opening 
all  chronic  abscesses  while  small,  the  deep  situation  of 
the  lumbar  one,  and  the  degree  of  doubt  always  in- 
volving its  early  state,  unfortunately  prevent  us  from 
taking  this  beneficial  step  in  the  present  case.  But  still 
the  principle  is  equally  praiseworthy,  and  should  urge 
us  to  open  the  tumour  as  soon  as  the  fluctuation  of  the 
matter  is  distinct,  and  the  nature  of  the  case  is  evident. 
For  this  purpose  Mr.  Abernethy  employs  an  abscess 
lancet,  which  will  make  an  opening  large  enough  for 
the  discharge  of  those  flaky  substances  so  frequently 
found  blended  with  the  matter  of  lumbar  abscesses, 
and  by  some  conceived  to  be  an  emblem  of  the  disease 
being  scrofulous.  Such  flakes  seem  to  consist  of  a  part 
of  the  coagulating  matter  of  the  blood,  and  are  very 
commonly  secreted  by  the  peculiar  cysts  of  scrofulous 
abscesses.  The  puncture  must  also  be  of  a  certain 
size,  in  order  to  allow  the  clots  of  blood,  occasionally 
mixed  with  the  matter,  to  escape.  Mr.  Abernethy 
considers  the  opening  of  a  lumbar  abscess  a  very  deli- 
cate operation.  Former  surgeons  used  to  make  large 
openings  in  these  cases,  let  out  the  contents,  and  leave 
the  wound  open ;  the  usual  consequences  of  which 
were,  great  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  cyst, 
immense  disturbance  of  the  constitution,  putrefaction 
of  the  contents  of  tiie  ab^xess  in  consecpience  of  the 
entrinue  of  air  into  its  cavity,  and,  too  often,  death. 
While  such  practice  prevailed,  very  few  afflicted  with 


lumbar  abscesses  were  fortunate  enougii  to  escape, 
The  same  alarming  effects  resulted  from  allowing 
abscess  to  attain  its  utmost  magnitude,  and  then  burst 
by  ulceration.    If  then  a  more  happy  train  of  eveni 
depend  upon  the  maimer  in  which  lumbar  absci 
are  punctured,  the  operation  is  certainly  a  matter  ol 
great  delicacy. 

Until  the  collection  is  opened,  or  bursts,  the  patient's 
health  is  usually  little  or  not  at  all  impaired;  indeed, 
we  see  in  the  faces  of  many  persons  with  such  ab- 
scesses what  is  usually  understood  by  the  picture  of 
health.  Hence,  how  likely  our  professional  conduct  is 
to  be  arraigned,  when  great  changes  for  the  worse,  and 
even  death,  occur  very  soon  after  we  have  let  out  the 
matter,  seemingly,  and  truly,  in  consequence  of  the 
operation.  Eveiy  plan,  therefore,  which  is  most  likely 
to  prevent  these  alarming  effects,  is  entitled  to  infinite 
praise ;  and  such,  I  conceive,  is  the  practice  recom 
mended  by  Mr.  Abernethy. 

This  gentleman's  method  is  to  let  out  the  matter,  and 
heal  the  wound  immediately  afterward  by  the  first 
intention.  He  justly  condemns  all  introductions  of 
probes,  and  other  instruments,  which  only  irritate  the 
edges  of  the  puncture,  and  render  them  unlikely  to  grow 
together  again.  The  wound  is  to  be  carefully  closed 
with  sticking  plaster,  and  it  will  almost  always  heal. 

These  proceedings  do  not  put  a  stop  to  the  secretion 
of  matter  within  the  cavity  of  the  abscess.  Of  course 
a  fresh  accumulation  takes  place;  but  it  is  obviou^ 
that  the  matter,  as  fast  as  it  is  produced,  will  gravitate 
to  the  lowest  part  of  the  cyst,  and  consequently  th^ 
upper  part  will  remain  for  some  time  undistended,  anfl 
have  an  opportunity  of  contracting. 

When  a  certain  quantity  of  matter  has  again  accu« 
mulated,  and  presents  itself  in  the  groin,  or  elsewhere, 
which  may  be  in  about  a  fortnight  after  the  first  punc* 
ture,  the  abscess  is  to  be  punctured  again  in  the  sa 
manner  as  before,  and  the  wound  healed  in  the  sa 
way.     The  quantity  of  matter  will  now  be  founi 
much  les.s,  than  what  was  at  first  discharged.    Thi 
the  abscess  is  to  be  repeatedly  punctured  at  interval 
and  the  wounds  as  regularly  healed  by  the  first  int( 
tion,  by  which  method  irritation  and  inflammation  ol 
the  cyst  will  not  be  induced,  the  cavity  of  the  mat 
will  never  be  allowed  to  become  distended,  and  it  w 
be  rendered  smaller  and  smaller,  till  the  cure  is  coi 
plete. 

In  a  few  instances,  the  surgeon  may,  perhaps,  be 
able  to  persevere  in  healing  the  repeated  punctur 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  make;  but  after  su 
ceeding  once  or  twice,  the  cyst  will  probably  have  li; 
sufficient  opportunity  to  contract  so  much,  that  its  su 
face  will  not  now  be  of  alarming  extent.  It  is  also 
fact,  that  the  cyst  loses  its  irritability,  becomes  mo: 
indolent  and  less  apt  to  inflame,  after  the  contents  hav 
been  once  or  twice  evacuated  in  the  above  way. 
disposition  to  absorb  becomes  also  stronger. 

The  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  the  cysts  of  all 
scesses  are  absorbing  surfaces,  should  lead  us  never 
neglect  other  means,  which  Mr.  Abernethy  suggesi 
as  likely  to  promote  the  dispersion  of  the  abscess,  b! 
quickening  the  action  of  the  absorbents.    Blisters  ke; 
open  with  savine  cerate,  issues,  electricity,  occasion 
vomits  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  are  the  means  in 
conducive  to  this  object.    When  the  vcrtebrce  are  dia- 
ea.^sed,  issues  are  doubly  indicated. 

In  the  latter  complication  the  case  is  always  dan 
gerons.  If  an  opening  be  made  in  the  abscess,  th 
cyst  is  at  first  more  likely  to  be  irritated  than  when 
the  bones  are  not  diseased,  and  the  affection  of  (he 
spine  is  rendered  much  less  likely  to  undergo  any  im- 
provement, in  consequence  of  the  mere  formation  of 
an  outward  communication.  The  same  bad  effect  at- 
tends necrosis :  in  which  case,  the  absorption  of  the  dead 
bone  is  always  retarded  by  the  presence  of  unlieiled 
fistula;  and  sores,  which  lead  down  to  the  disease. 

Mr.  Crowther  succeeded  in  dispersing  some  large 
lumbar  abscesses  without  opening  them.  Large  blis- 
ters applied  to  the  integuments  covering  the  swelling, 
and  kept  open  with  the  savine  cerate,  effected  the  cure. 
When  this  gentleman  punctured  such  collections  of 
matter,  he  used  a  small  trocar,  which  he  introduced  at 
the  same  place  as  often  as  necessary.  He  observes, 
that  the  aperture  so  made  does  not  ulcerate,  and  allows 
no  matter  to  escape  after  being  dressed.  I  cannot, 
however,  discover  any  reason  for  his  preferring  the 
trocar  to  the  absce&s  lancet,  except  that  the  ♦•annula 
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enables  Ihc  surgcou  <o  push  back  vvitli  a  probe  any 
flakes  of  lymph,  &c.  which  may  obstruct  its  inner 
orifice.  But  this  is  scarcely  a  reason,  wlien  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy  informs  us  tliat  the  opening  made  witli  an  ab- 
scess lancet  is  large  enough  to  allow  such  flakes  to  be 
discharged;  and  when  they  stop  up  the  aperture  a 
probe  might  also  be  employed  to  push  them  back.  A 
wound  made  with  a  cutting  instrument  will,  ceteris 
paribus,  always  unite  more  certainly  by  the  Inst  in- 
tention than  (me  made  with  such  an  instrument  as  a 
trocar.  Mr.  Crovvther  may  always  have  succeeded  in 
healing  the  aperture;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  other 
practitioners  would  experience  equal  success.  Were 
the  tumour  not  very  prominent,  from  the  quantity  of 
matter  being  small,  suddenly  plunging  in  a  trocar 
might  even  endanger  parts  whicli  siiould  on  no  account 
be  injured. 

Some  surgeons  open  lumbar  ab.scesses  with  a  seton. 
The  matter  being  made  to  form  as  prominent  a  swelling 
as  possible,  by  pressing  the  abdomen,  and  putting  the 
patient  in  a  position  which  will  make  the  contents  of 
the  abscess  gravitate  towards  the  part  where  the  seton 
is  to  be  introduced,  a  transverse  cut  is  first  to  be  made 
in  the  integuments  down  to  the  fascia.  A  flat  trocar 
is  next  to"^be  introduced  within  the  incision,  which 
should  only  be  just  large  enough  to  allow  the  instru- 
ment to  pass  freely  under  the  skin  for  at  least  three 
quarters  of  an  inch ;  when  C'.e  liand  is  to  be  raised, 
and  the  trocar  pushed  obliquely  and  gently  upwards 
till  the  cannula  is  within  the  lower  part  of  the  sac. 
The  trocar  must  now  be  withdrawn,  and  the  matter 
allowed  to  flow  out  gently,  stopping  it  every  now  and 
then  for  some  minutes.  The  assistant  must  now 
withdraw  his  hand  to  take  away  the  pressure,  and 
place  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand  upon  the  opening  of 
the  cannula,  holding  it  between  his  fore  and  middle 
fingers.  It  must  then  be  pushed  upwards,  nearly  to 
the  top  of  the  tumour,  where  its  end  may  be  distinctly 
lelt  with  the  fore-finger  of  the  right  hand.  As  soon  as 
it  can  be  plainly  felt,  it  must  be  lield  steadily  in  the 
same  position,  and  the  trocar  is  to  be  introduced  into 
it  again  and  pushed  through  the  skin  at  the  place 
where  it  is  felt,  and  the  cannula  along  with  it.  The 
trocar  being  next  withdrawn,  a  probe  with  a  skein  of 
fine  soft  silk  dipped  in  oil  must  be  passed  through  the 
cannula,  which  being  now  taken  away  leaves  the  seton 
in  its  place.  A  pledget  of  mild  ointment  is  then  to  be 
applied  over  the  two  openings,  the  more  completely  to 
exclude  the  air.  A  fresh  piece  of  the  silk  is  to  be 
drawn  into  the  abscess,  and  that  which  was  in  before 
cut  off,  as  often  as  necessary. — (See  LcUta's  System  of 
Surgery,  vol.  3,  p.  307.) 


Deckers,  who  wrote  in  1()96,  discharged  a  large  ab- 
scess in  a  gradual  manner  with  a  trocar,  the  caimula 
of  which  was  not  withdrawn,  but  stopped  up  with  a 
cork  and  the  matter  let  out  at  intervals.  B,  Bell  also 
advises  the  cannula  not  to  be  taken  out. 

I  cainiot  quit  this  subject  without  mentioning  a  re- 
markable case  of  li»'nbar  abscess,  which  I  once  saw  in 
Christ's  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  the  late  Mr.  Rams- 
den.  The  tumour  extended  from  the  ileujn  and  sacrum 
below,  as  high  up  as  the  ribs.  The  diameter  of  the 
sweHing,  from  behind  forwards,  might  be  about  six  or 
eight  inches.  It  was  attended  with  so  strong  a  pulsa- 
tion corresponding  with  that  of  the  arteries,  that  several 
eminent  s\irgeons  in  this  city  considered  the  case  as  an 
aneurism  of  the  aorta.  After  some  weeks,  as  the 
tumour  increased  in  size,  the  throbbing  of  the  whole 
swelling  gradually  became  fainter  and  fainter,  and  at 
length  could  not  be  felt  at  all.  The  tumour  was  nearly 
on  ihe  point  of  bursting.  Mr.  Ramsden  suspected  that 
it  was  an  abscess,  and  determined  to  make  a  small 
puncture  in  it.  TJie  experiment  verified  the  accuracy 
of  his  opinion  ;  a  large  quantity  of  pus  was  evacuated 
at  intervals;  but  the  boy's  health  sufft^ring,  he  went  to 
his  friends  at  Newbury,  and  I  did  not  afterward  hear 
the  event.  I  have  never  seen  any  ponilteai  aneurism 
whose  pulsations  could  be  n^.ore  plainly  seen  and 
strongly  felt,  than  those  of  the  abscess  we  have  just 
been  describing  A  singular  case  is  related  by  Mr. 
Wilmot  of  a  psoas  abscess,  the  matter  of  which  was 
at  length  absorbed,  and  its  cavity  filled  with  air,  at- 
tended with  a  considerable  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
tumour,  a  conical  elongated  shape,  and  elastic  feel, 
instead  of  a  fluctuation,  previously  quite  evident,  and 
the  subsidence  of  all  the  hectical  symptoms.  A  com- 
plete dispersion  of  the  swelling  was  oflected  by  a 
bandage  and  compress  wet  with  a  strong  decoction  of 
oak  bark  and  alum.— (See  KirJdand's  Med.  Surgery, 
vol.  2.  Trans,  of  the  King^s  and  Queen^s  College  of 
Physicians  in  Ireland,  vol.  2,  p.  26,  <$-c.  8vo.  Dublin, 
1818.  F.  Schoenmezel,  Obs.  de  Musculis  Psoa  et 
Iliaco  suppuralis,  Frank.  Del.  Op.  V.  R.  Beckwith 
de  Morbo  Psoadico.  Edinb.  178-1.  Abernethy^s  Sur- 
gical and  Physiological  Essays,  parts  \  and  2.  Crow 
therms  Observations  on  White  Swelling,  ^e.  1808. 
I^atta's  System  of  Surgery,  vol.  3.  Callisen's  Systema 
Chir.  HodierncB,  vol.  1,  p.  370.  Pearson's  Princi- 
ples of  Surgery,  p.  102,  edit.  2.  Richter's  AnfangS' 
grunde  der  Wundarineykunst,  b.  5.  113.  G&ttingcn^ 
1801.) 

LUNAR  CAUSTIC— (See  Argentum  Mtratnm  ) 

LUPUS.— (See  J\roli  me  tangere.) 

LUXATION.— (Sec /)/s;oca«roJi.) 
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|||[AMMA,  REMOVAL  OP,  AND  DISEASES  OF. 
^^^  The  operation  of  cutting  away  a  diseased  breast 
is  done  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  removal  of 
tumours  in  general,  and  is  indicated  whenever  the 
part  is  afiectcd  with  a  disease  which  is  incurable  by 
external  or  internal  remedies,  but  adnfits  of  being  en- 
tirely removed  with  the  knife.  When  the  breast  Is 
afiected  with  scirrhus,  or  ulcerated  cancer,  the  impru- 
dence of  tampering  with  the  diseasie  cannot  b(!  too 
severely  censured.  Were  the  disorder  unattended  with 
a  continual  tendency  to  increase,  some  lime  might 
properly  be  dedici'ed  to  the  trial  of  the  internal  reme- 
dies and  external  applications  which  havcicquired  any 
character  for  doing  good  in  these  unpromising  ca.se3. 
But,  unfortunately,  by  endeavouring  to  cure  the  disease 
by  medicine,  we  only  afT()rd  time  for  it  to  increase  in 
magnitude,  and  at  length  attain  a  condition  in  which 
even  the  knife  cannot  be  employ«:d  ho  as  to  take  away 
the  whole  of  the  diseancd  paits.  Wlien  the  case  Is 
marked  by  the  characteristic  features  of  scirrhus, 
noticed  in  the  article  Cancer,  the  simncr  the  tumour  is 
cut  out  the  beiti.T.  Tht-re  are  also  some  malignant 
K.ndsof  sarcoma,  to  which  the  female  breast  is  snb- 
jCCt(nawill  heexpl'iined  in  thenrticic  Tumour),  which 
cannot  be  removed  at  too  early  a  perWtd  after  tlx-ir 
Dstujre  in  suspected  or  known.    Indeed,  though  there 
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is  not  equal  urgency  for  the  operation  when  the  tumour 
is  only  an  indolent,  simple,  fatty,  hydatid,  or  sarcoma- 
tous disease,  yet  as  all  these  tumours  are  continually 
growing  larger,  and  little  success  attends  the  attempt 
to  disperse  them,  the  practitioner  should  never  devote 
much  lime  to  the  trial  of  unavailing  medicines  and  ap- 
plications, and  let  the  swelling  attain  a  size  whict 
would  require  a  formidable  operation  for  its  excision. 
It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  many  simple,  fleshy, 
indolent  tumours  are  accompanied  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  hazard  of  changing  into  very  malignant  forma 
of  disease. 

With  respect  to  what  Sir  A.  Cooper  calls  the  hydatid^ 
or  encysted  swelling  of  the  brea.it,  he  describes  two 
forms  "of  it;  one  containing  a  fluid  like  scrum,  in  cells, 
the  other  being  a  globular  hydatid,  such  as  is  found  In 
the  liver  and  other  [)arts.  The  breast  gi  adually  swells, 
and  in  tho  beginning  is  entirely  free  from  pain  or  ten- 
derness. It  becomes  hard ;  no  fluctuailon  ran  fh<n  be 
discovered  in  it;  and  it  continues  to  pro^^f  slowly  for 
montiis,  and  even  for  years.  'J'he  part  is  iminful  only 
just  before  Ihe  period  of  the  menses.  .After  n  liin**, 
some  points  of  the  swelling  feel  as  if  they  foriininod 
fluid,  while  the  rest  continues  firm.  The  skin  •"I""* 
free  from  di8Cf)loration,  except  Immetlinirely  bpu>r>^ « 
begins  to  ulcerate.    The  conBtltution  fumia  no  par- 
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ticular  disturbance  except  when  ulceration  commences, 
and  then  it  is  only  slight.  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  never  seen 
nn  instaiicH  of  tliis  disease  being  cured  by  a  natural 
process  •  it  remains  for  months  and  years :  the  cysts 
brealting  one  after  another,  and  Die  breast  wasting,  till 
little  of  it  remains.  He  has  seen  more  cases  of  this 
complaint  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-tive 
than  at  other  periods  of  life ;  but  he  lias  also  sometimes 
met  with  it  in  older  subjects,  and  one  case  in  an  indi- 
vidual more  than  sixty.  The  disease  sometimes  ac- 
quires an  extraordinary  magnitude.  The  tumour  is 
extremely  moveable  upon  the  pectoral  muscle,  and 
very  pendulous.  It  never  requires  to  be  removed  on 
account  of  any  malignancy  in  its  character;  but  the 
operation  is  done  to  relieve  tlie  patient  from  its  incon- 
venience, and  to  satisfy  her  mind.  Although  the  whole 
breast  should  be  involved  in  the  disease,  and  the  swell- 
ing discharge  largely,  put  on  a  formidable  appearance, 
and  even  become  of  enormous  size,  the  glands  in  the 
axilla  remain  entirely  free  from  disease;  or  if  one  be 
slightly  enlarged,  it  is  merely  from  simple  irritation, 
and  it  disappears  when  the  complaint  in  the  breast  is 
removed.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  disease  extending 
by  absorption,  or  of  its  producing  any  mischief  beyond 
the  breast ;  nor  has  Sir  Astley  Cooper  ever  known  it 
attack  both  mammie  at  the  same  time.  But,  though 
such  is  the  unmalignant  nature  of  the  disease,  all  the 
tumour  and  induration  must  be  removed  if  an  opera- 
tion be  necessary  ;  for,  otherwise,  any  hydatid  cyst  left 
behind  will  continue  to  grow,  and  the  hydatid  swelling 
of  tlie  breast  to  enlarge. — {Illustrations  of  Diseases 
of  the  Breast,  p.  22—26.)  When  the  cyst  has  been 
single.  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  sometimes  let  out  the  fluid 
with  a  lancet,  and  the  adhesive  and  suppurative  in- 
flammation, thus  excited,  has  terminated  in  a  cure.— 
(See  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  368—370.) 

The  disease  in  its  tirst  stage  resembles  simple  chronic 
inflammation ;  but  it  may  be  distinguished  from  it  by 
the  absence  of  tenderness  on  pressure;  and  the  perfect 
health  in  wliich  the  patient  remains  marks  it  as  quite 
a  local  disease.  In  its  second  stage,  when  it  fluctuates, 
its  nature  is  indicated  by  the  several  distinct  seats  of 
tlie  fluctuation;  but,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  adds,  the 
best  criterion  is  aftbrded  by  the  puncture  of  the  cyst, 
whereby  a  clear  serum  is  let  out,  and  not  a  purulent 
fluid. — {Illustrations  of  Diseases  of  the  Breast,  p.  24.) 
It  is  distinguished  from  scirrhus  by  its  freedom  from 
the  occasional  acute  darting  pains,  and  great  hardness 
of  the  latter  affection,  and'by  the  health  being  undis- 
turbed. Sir  Astley  Cooper,  however,  has  seen  a  case 
in  which  a  scirrhus  was  complicated  with  hydatids; 
and  so  has  the  author  of  this  work.  In  such  examples, 
of  course,  the  disease  is  attended  with  the  usual  lan- 
cinating pains,  and  all  the  other  evils  of  a  carcinoma- 
tous tumour. 

Besides  this  and  other  hydatid  swellings  of  the 
breast,  and  scirrhus  and  fungus  haematodes  (see  Cancer 
and  Funffus),  Sir  A.  Cooper  notices  the  case  named 
Simple  Chronic  Tumour  of  the  Breast.  It  is  generally 
met  with  in  persons  from  seventeen  to  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  of  liealthy  appearance,  is  exceedingly  move- 
able, more  diffused  in  the  surrounding  substance  than 
scirrhus,  and  has  a  lobulated  feel,  flke  that  of  a  fatty 
swelling.  He  affirms  that  it  is  a  disease  which  never 
becomes  cancerous,  or  rather  never  unless  it  continue 
till  the  period  of  life  when  the  uterine  secretion  ter- 
minates (see  Illustrations  of  Diseases  of  the  Breast, 
p.  63),  though  it  may  attain  a  large  size,  and  be  at- 
tended with  pain  at  the  period  of  menstruation.  Its 
ordinary  size  is  from  that  of  a  filbert  to  that  of  a  bil- 
liard ball.  It  does  not  admit  of  being  dispersed  by 
medicine,  but  can  easily  be  taken  away  by  incision. 
It  seems  to  grow  on  the  surface  of  the  breast,  rather 
than  from  its  interior;  and  it  therefore  appears  to  be 
very  super.icial,  unless  when  it  arises  from  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  mammary  gland,  in  which  case  it  is 
deeply  seated,  and  its  peculiar  features  less  clear. 

This  chronic  iiiammary  tumour  may  continue  nearly 
stationary  for  many  years,  and  then  gradually  dimi- 
nish. Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  known  a  gland  enlarge  in 
the  axilla,  and  I  am  now  attending  a  patient  with 
a  similar  change  (.\ugust,  1829),  but  it  is  considered  a 
rare  occurrence,  and  merely  the  result  of  irritation. — 
(See  Illustrations  of  Diseases  of  the  Breast,  p.  53.) 
The  same  surgeon  regards  the  disease  aj  sympathetic 
with  the  state  of  the  uterus ;  and  although  he  does  not 
ihink  the  case  much  within  the  power  of  medicine,  he 


prescribes,  i(  the  digestive  functions  be  disordered,  the 
compound  calomel  {)ill  to  be  taken  at  night,  and  the 
infusion  of  columba  with  rhubarb  and  the  carbonate 
of  soda,  twice  a  day.  When  the  uterine  secretion  is 
defective,  he  exhibits  small  doses  of  the  blue  pill  andi 
colocynth  with  steel  medicines.  As  local  applications- 
he  prefers  the  emplastr.  ammcm.  cum  Ijydrargyro,  and 
the  iodine  ointment.  The  disease,  however,  rarely 
yields  till  the  uterine  excitement  ceases,  or  the  part  is 
required  to  furnish  its  own  natural  secreticm.  Hence. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  deems  the  complaint  no  objection  to 
matrimony,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  benefited  by  il.—{f^ol. 
cil.p.  57.) 

The  same  excellent  surgeon  has  also  described  an. 
other  form  of  disease,  which  he  calls  the  Irritable  Tu- 
mour of  the  Breast.  It  occurs  in  persons  aged  from  15 
to  25,  a  period  of  life  scarcely  liable  to  cancer;  the 
part  is  so  extremely  sensible,  ihit  the  patient  starts  oa 
its  being  touched,  and  although  it  is  commonly  painful, 
yet  just  before  the  time  of  tlie  menses  the  agony  froHii 
it  is  almost  incredible,  the  pain  extending  from  the 
breast  to  the  arm  down  to  the  fingers'  ends,  and  even 
sometimes  aftecling  the  sight.  The  removal  of  the 
breast,  on  account  of  this  affection,  is  completely  un- 
necessary. 

The  treatment  consists  in  lessening  the  irritability  of 
the  system,  din)inishing  the  pain,  and  restoring  men- 
struation.   As  local  applications,  Sir  A.  Cooper  re- 
commends a  plaster  composed  of  equal  parts  of  soap 
plaster  and  extract  of  belladonna,  or  a  poultice  willi^ 
solution  of  belladoima  and  bread.    Oil-skin  or  hare-skii 
worn  upon  the  breast,  he  also  deems  useful.    Wh 
the  pain  is  excessive,  he  sanctions  the  employment  ol 
leeches;  but  thinks  them  productive  of  weakness  ati 
of  an  increase  of  irritability,  when  too  often  used.    Aij 
constitutional  remedies,  he  gives  the  submuriate 
mercury  with  opium  and  conium;  or,  for  lesseni 
the  irritabiliiy  of  the  part,  a  pill  composed  of  two  g 
of  the  extract  of  conium,  two  grs.  of  the  extract 
poppy,  and  one-half  of  a  gr.  of  the  extract  of  slrann 
niuni,  two  or  three  times  a  day.    For  restoring  ti 
uterine  secretion,  he  prescribes  the  carbonate  of  iro 
ferrum  ammoniatum,  or  the  mixtura  ferri  comp.    Ei 
of  these  may  be  combined   with  aloes.     He  also 
commends  a  hip-bath  of  sea  or  salt  water,  lieated 
100  or  105O.— (See  Illustrations  of  Diseases  of  thi\ 
Breast,  p.  79.) 

The  breast  is  also  liable  to  scrofulous  swellings,  to 
morbid  growth  called  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  the  larj 
and  pendulous  breast,  to  adipose  tumours,  and  to  i 
cartilaginous,  as  well  as  some  other  diseases  d( 
scribed  in  the  articles  Cancer,  Fungus  Hamatodes,  ani 
Tumour. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  many  swellinL 
and  indui'ations  of  the  breast,  which  it  would  be  highljr 
injudicious  and  unnecessary  to  extirpate,  because  the;, 
generally  admit  of  being  discussed.    Such  are  many 
tumours  which  are  called  scrofulous,  from  their  afTect- 
ing  patients  of  this  peculiar  constitution,  cases  in  which 
the  trial  of  iodine  internally  and  externally  may  very 
properly  be  made. — (See  Iodine.)    Such  are  nearly  aJJ 
those  indurations  which  remain  after  a  sudden  anT 
general  inflammatory  enlargement  of  the  mamma 
such  are  most  other  tumours,  which  acquire  th«;ir  fi 
size  in  a  few  days,  attended  with  pain,  redness,  Sec. 
and  of  this  kind,  also,  are  the  hardnesses  in  the  breast? 
occasioned  by  the  mammary  abscess. 

In  the  removal  of  all  malignant  or  cancerous  tu 
mours,  their  nature  makes  it  necessary  to  observe  oi 
important  caution  in  the  operation,  viz.  not  to  rest  sa 
tisfied  with  cutting  away  the  tumours  just  at  theii 
circumference;  but  to  take  away  also  a  considerabU 
portion  of  the  substance  in  which  they  lie,  and  with' 
which  they  are  surrounded.    In  cutting  out  a  cancer ' 
ous  breast,  if  the  operator  were  to  be  content  wi 
merely  dissecting  out  the  disejise  just  where  his  eyi 
and  fingers  might  equally  lead  him  to  suppose  its  bouni 
ary  to  be  situated,  there  would  still  be  left  behir 
white  diseased  bands,  which  radiate  from  the  tuinoui 
into  the  surrounding  fat,  and  which  would  inevitably 
occasion  a  relapse.    In  a  vast  proportio:<i  of  the  case* 
also  in  which  cancer  of  the  breast  unforttmaiely  re- 
curs after  the  operation,  it  is  found  that  the  skin  is  the 
part  in  which    the  disease  makes  its  reappearance. 
Hence  the  great  prudence  of  taking  away  a  good  deal 
of  it  in  every  case  suspected  to  be  a  truly  scirrhous  or 
cancerous  disease.    This  may  also  be  done  so  as  not  to 
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prevent  the  important  objects  of  uniting  the  wound  by 
ihe  first  intention,  and  covering  the  whole  of  its  surface 
witli  sound  integuments.  So  frequently  does  cancer 
recur  in  the  nipple,  whenever  it  does  recur  any  where, 
that  many  of  the  best  modern  operators  always  make  a 
point  of  removing  this  part  in  every  instance  in  which 
it  is  jud8:ed  expedient  to  take  away  any  portion  of  tlie 
skin  at  all.  The  surgeon  indeed  would  be  inexcusable 
were  he  to  neglect  to  take  away  such  portion  of  the  in- 
teguments covering  scirrhous  tumours  as  is  evidently 
affected,  appearing  to  be  discoloured,  puckered,  and 
closely  attached  to  the  diseased  lump  beneath.  Nor 
should  any  gland  in  the  axilla  at  all  diseased,  nor  any 
fibres  of  the  pectoral  muscle  in  the  same  state,  be  ever 
eft  behind.  There  is  no  doubt  that  nothing  has 
stamped  operations  for  cancers  with  disrepute  so  much 
as  the  neglect  to  make  a  free  removal  of  the  skin  and 
parts  surrounding  every  side  of  the  tumour.  Hence 
the  disease  has  frequently  appeared  to  recur,  wlicn  in 
fact  it  has  never  been  thoroughly  extirpated  ;  the  dis- 
ease, though  perhaps  a  local  atfoction,  has  been  deemed 
a  constitutional  one ;  and  the  operation  frequently  re- 
jected as  inefiectual  and  useless. 

But  strongly  as  I  have  urged  the  prudence,  the  ne- 
cessity, of  making  a  free  removal  of  the  skin  covering, 
and  of  the  parts  surrounding,  every  cancerous  or  ma- 
lignant tumour,  the  same  plan  may  certainly  be  re- 
garded as  uimecessary,  and  therefore  unscientific,  in 
most  operations  for  the  removal  of  simple,  fatty,  fleshy 
or  encysted  tumours,  to  which  the  breast  and  almost 
every  other  part  is  liable.  However,  even  in  the  latter 
cases,  when  tlie  swelling  is  very  large,  it  is  belter  to 
lake  away  a  portion  of  skin ;  for  otherwise,  after  the 
excision  of  the  tumour,  there  would  be  a  redundance  of 
integuments,  the  cavity  of  which  would  only  serve  for 
the  lodgement  of  matter.  The  loose  superfluous  skin 
also  would  lie  in  folds,  and  not  apply  itself  evenly  to 
the  parts  beneatli,so  as  to  unite  favourably  by  the  first 
intention;  nor  could  llie  line  of  the  cicatrix  itself  be 
arranged  with  such  nice  evenness  as  it  miglit  liave 
been,  if  a  part  of  the  redundant  skin  had  been  taken 
away  at  the  time  of  operating. 

The  best  method  of  removing  a  diseased  breast  is  as 
follows:  the  patient  is  usually  placed  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, well  supported  by  pillows  and  assistants;  but  tiie 
operator  will  find  it  equally  convenient,  if  not  more 
so,  to  remove  the  tumour  while  his  patient  is  in  a  re- 
cumbent position ;  and  this  posture  is  best  whenever 
the  operation  is  likely  to  be  long,  or  much  blood  to  be 
lost,  wliich  circumstances  are  very  apt  to  bring  on 
fainting.  I  remember  that  Mr.  Abernothy,  in  his  lec- 
tures, used  to  recommend  the  latter  plan  ;  which,  how- 
ever, without  the  sanction  of  any  great  name  or  au- 
thoritj',  possesses  such  obvious  advantages  as  will  al- 
ways entitle  it  to  approbation. 

If  the  patient  be  in  a  sitting  posture,  the  arms  should 
be  confined  back  by  placing  a  slick  between  thenj  and 
the  body,  by  which  means  the  fibres  of  the  great  pec- 
toral nmscle  will  be  kept  on  the  stretch,  a  state  most 
favourable  for  the  dissection  of  the  tumour  off"  its  sur- 
lace.  The  stick  also  prevents  the  patient  from  moving 
lier  ann  about,  and  interrupting  the  progress  of  ope- 
ration. 

When  the  tumour  is  not  large,  and  only  a  simple 
sarcoma,  free  frou)  malignancy,  it  will  be  quite  uime- 
cessary to  remove  any  of  the  skin,  and  of  course  this 
need  only  be  divided  by  one  incision  of  a  length  pro- 
portionate to  the  tumour.  The  cut  must  be  made  with 
a  common  dissecting  knife;  and  as  the  division  of  the 
parts  is  chiefly  accomplished  with  the  part  of  the  edge 
towards  the  point,  the  instrument  will  he  found  to  do 
its  office  best  when  the  extremity  of  the  edge  is  made 
of  a  convex  shape,  and  this  part  of  the  blade  is  turned 
a  little  back  in  the  way  in  which  dissecting  knives  are 
now  often  constructed.  The  direction  of  the  incision 
through  the  skin  should  be  made  according  to  the  great- 
est diameter  of  the  tumour  to  be  removed,  by  which 
means  it  will  be  most  easily  dissected  out. 

The  direction  of  the  incision  is  various  with  differ- 
ent Jiractilioners ;  some  making  it  perpendicular, others 
transverse.  In  general,  the  shape  of  the  tumour 
must  determine  which  is  the  be^t.  In  France  it  has 
been  said  that  when  the  incision  followa  the  second 
direction  it  heals  more  expeditiously,  because  the  vkln 
is  more  extensible  from  alM)ve  downwards  than  later- 
ally, particularly  towards  the  Rlernum,  and  conse- 
quently allows  the  sidcsof  the  wound  the  mote  rcadilv 


to  be  placed  in  contact ;  and  that  the  action  of  the 
pectoral  nmscle  tends  to  separate  the  edges  <»f  the 
wound  when  it  is  perpendicular.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  allowed  that  the  wound  made  in  the  latter  man- 
ner is  the  most  favourable  for  the  escape  of  the  dis- 
charge, if  suppuration  should  occur.— (See  (Euvres  de 
L>esauU,par  Bickat,  p.  312,  t.  2.) 

The  cut  through  the  skin  should  always  be  some- 
what longer  than  the  tumour,  and  as  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  painful  part  of  the  operation,  and  one  attended 
with  no  danger  whatever,  it  should  be  executed  with 
the  utmost  celerity,  pain  being  more  or  less  dreaded 
according  to  its  duration,  as  well  as  its  degree.  The 
fear,  however,  of  giving  pain  has  probably  led  many 
operators  to  err,  in  not  making  their  first  incision 
through  the  integuments  large  enough,  the  consequence 
of  which  has  often  been,  that  there  was  not  sutficient 
room  for  the  dissection  of  the  tumour  with  facility  ; 
the  patient  has  been  kept  nearly  an  hour  in  the  ope- 
rating room,  instead  of  five  minutes,  and  the  surgeon 
censured  by  the  spectators  as  awkward  and  tedious. 
It  is  clear  also  that  besides  the  larger  quantity  of  blood 
lost  from  this  error  than  would  otherwise  happen,  the 
vessels  being  commonly  not  tied  till  all  the  cutting  is 
finished,  the  avoidance  of  pain,  that  fear  which  led  to 
the  blunder,  is  not  effected,  and  the  patient  sutifers  much 
more  and  for  a  nmch  longer  time,  in  consequence  of  the 
embarrassment  and  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  whole 
operation. 

When  the  disease  is  of  a  scirrho\is  or  malignant  na- 
ture, the  skin  covering  the  tumour  should,  at  all  events, 
be  in  part  removed.  As  I  have  said  before,  all  that 
portion  which  is  discoloured,  puckered,  tuberculated, 
or  otherwise  altered,  should  be  taken  away.  Some 
must  also  be  removed  in  order  to  prevent  a  redun- 
dance in  all  cases  in  which  the  tumour  is  large.  We 
have  said  too,  that  in  cases  of  scirrhus  and  cancer 
of  the  breast,  tlie  nipple  is  considered  a  dangerous 
part  to  be  left  behind.  For  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  necessary  portion  of  skin,  the  surgeon  must  obvi 
ously  pursue  a  different  mode  from  that  above  de- 
scribed ;  and  instead  of  one  straight  incision  he  is  to 
make  two  semicircular  cuts,  one  immediately  after  the 
other,  and  which  are  to  meet  at  their  extremities. 
The  size  of  these  wounds  must  be  determined  by  that 
of  the  disease  to  be  removed,  and  by  the  quantity  of 
skin  which  it  is  deemed  prudent  to  take  away  ;  for  the 
part  wliich  is  included  in  the  two  semicircular  cuts  is 
that  which  is  not  to  be  separated  from  the  njjper  sur- 
face of  the  swelling,  but  taken  away  with  it.  The 
shape  of  the  two  cuts  together  may  approach  that  either 
of  a  circle  or  oval,  as  the  figure  of  the  tumour  itself 
may  indicate  as  most  convenient.  The  direction  of  the 
incisions  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  same  consideration. 

In  the  above  ways,  the  first  division  of  the  integu- 
ments is  to  be  made  in  removing  tumours  of  every  de- 
scription covered  with  skin.  The  same  principles  and 
practice  should  prevail  in  all  these  operations;  and 
whether  the  swelling  be  the  nianuna  or  any  other  dis- 
eased mass,  whether  situated  on  the  chest,  the  back, 
the  head  or  extremities,  the  same  considerations  should 
always  guide  the  operator's  iiand. 

The  incision  or  incisions  in  the  skin  having  been 
made,  the  next  object  is  to  detach  every  side  of  the  tu- 
mour from  its  connexions,  and  the  separation  of  its 
base  will  then  be  the  last  and  only  tiling  remaining  to 
be  done.  When  the  tumour  is  a  scirrhous  or  other 
malignant  disease,  the  operator  must  not  d'^scct  close 
to  the  swelling,  but  make  his  incisions  on  each  side,  at 
a  prudent  distance  from  it,  so  as  to  be  sure  to  remove, 
with  the  diseased  mass,  every  atom  of  morbid  mischief 
in  its  vicinity.  But  when  the  tumour  is  only  a  mere 
fatty  or  other  mass,  perfectly  free  from  malignancy, 
the  cellular  bands  and  vessels  forming  its  comuxions. 
may  be  divided  close  to  its  circumference.  It  i»  asto 
nisiiing  with  what  ease  fatty  tumouia  are  removed, 
after  the  necessary  division  is  made  in  the  skin;  they 
may  almost  be  turned  out  with  the  fingers  without  any 
cutting  at  all.  When  they  have  been  inflamed,  how 
ever,  they  are  considerably  more  adherent  to  the  sur 
rounding  parts. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  first  stage  of  operation  of  re- 
moving a  tumour,  is  the  division  of  the  skin;  ine  "«- 
cond,  the  separation  (.f  the  swelling  from  tli«;  i»"'"r""|"'- 
Ing  parts  on  every  side ;  the  third  and  last,  t  .<•  d.vWo  i 
of  the  pails  to  which  its  under  surface  <.r  Dn-e  iij  ni 
tached.    The  latter  object  should  he  occomplmheU  by 
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cutting  regular!}-  from  above  dovvnw  aids,  till  every 
part  is  divided. 

It  is  a  common  tlung  to  see  many  operators  con- 
stantly embarrassed  and  confused,  whenever  they  have 
to  remove  a  Jarge  tumour,  on  account  of  their  having 
no  particular  meliiod  in  their  proceedings.  They  first 
cut  a  few  fibres  on  one  side  ;  then  on  another ;  and, 
turning  the  mass  of  disease  now  to  this  side,  now  to 
that,  without  any  fixed  design,  they  both  prolong  the 
operation  very  tediously,  and  present  to  the  bystanders 
a  complete  specimen  of  surgical  awkwardness.  On  the 
contrary,  when  the  practitioner  divides  the  cutting  part 
of  the  operation  into  the  three  methodical  stages  above 
recommended,  in  each  of  vvliich  there  is  a  distinct  ob 
ject  to  be  fulfilled,  he  proceeds  with  a  confidence  of 
knowing  what  he  is  about,  and  soon  effects  what  is  to 
be  done  with  equal  expedition  and  adroitness. 

Having  taken  out  the  tumour,  the  operator  is  imme- 
diately to  tie  such  large  vessels  as  may  be  pouring  out 
blood;  indeed,  wjien  the  removal  of  the  swelling  will 
necessarily  occupy  more  than  three  or  four  minutes,  it 
is  better  to  tie  all  the  large  arteries  as  soon  as  they  are 
divided,  and  then  proceed  with  their  dissection.  This 
was  the  celebrated  Desault's  plan,  and  it  is  highly  de- 
serving of  imitation,  not  only  because  many  subjects 
cannot  aftbrd  to  lose  much  blood,  but  also  because  the 
profuse  effusion  of  this  fluid  keeps  the  operator  from 
seeing  what  parts  lie  is  dividing.  For  the  same  reasons, 
Mr.  Morgan's  |)lan  of  compressing  the  subclavian  ar- 
tery from  above  the  clavicle,  during  tlie  operation,  so 
as  to  prevent  hemorrliage,  is  entitled  to  praise,  espe- 
cially when  the  tumour  is  large,  the  patient  already  de- 
bilitated, and  the  operation  likely  to  be  tedious. 

The  largest  arteries  being  tied,  the  surgeon  should 
not  be  immediately  solicitous  about  tying  every  bleed- 
ing point  whicii  may  be  observed.  Instead  of  this  let 
him  employ  a  little  while  in  examining  every  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  wound,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  no 
portion  of  the  swelling,  no  hardened  lump,  nor  dis- 
eased fibres  remain  behind.  Even  if  any  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  pectoral  muscle  should  present  a  morbid 
feel  or  appearance,  it  must,  on  every  account,  be  cut 
away.  Also,  if  any  of  the  axillary  glands  should  be 
diseased,  the  operator  now  ought  to  proceed  to  remove 
them.  After  the  time  spent  in  such  measures,  many 
of  the  small  vessels,  which  bled  just  after  the  excision 
of  the  swelling,  will  now  have  stopped,  the  necessity 
for  several  ligatures  will  be  done  away,  and,  of  course, 
the  patient  saved  a  great  deal  of  pain,  and  more  of  the 
wound  be  likely  to  heal  by  the  first  intention. 

Some  information  may  be  derived  respecting  whe- 
ther any  of  the  tumour  is  left  behind,  by  examining 
its  surfaces  when  taken  out,  and  observing  whether  any 
part  of  them  is  cut  off;  for,  if  it  is,  it  may  always  be 
found  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  wound. 

The  axillary  glands  may  invariably  be  taken  out, 
without  the  least  risk,  if  the  plan  pursued  by  Desault 
in  France,  and  the  late  Sir  Charles  Blicke,  and  other 
eminent  surgeons  in  this  country,  be  adopteil.  The 
method  alluded  to  is,  after  dividing  the  skin  covering 
the  gland,  and  freeing  the  indurated  part  from  its  la- 
teral connexions,  to  tie  its  root  or  bas.'^,  by  which  it  is 
connected  with  the  parts  on  the  side  towards  the  cavity 
of  ',he  axilla.  Then  the  indurated  gland  itself  may  be 
safely  cut  ofl",  just  above  the  ligature.  Were  the  gland 
cut  off  in  the  first  instance,  the  artery  which  supplies 
it  with  blood  would  be  exceedingly  difticult  to  tie,  on 
account  of  its  deep  situation;  and  by  reason  of  its 
shortness  and  vicinity  to  the  heart,  it  would  bleed  al- 
most like  a  wound  of  the  thoracic  artery  itself.  In 
this  way,  there  is  also  not  the  least  hazard  of  injuring 
the  lateral  vessel.  It  would  be  a  great  improvement 
in  the  mode  of  operating  for  the  removal  of  these 
glands,  if  surgeons  were  always  to  make  the  patient 
lie  down,  with  the  arm  placed  in  such  a  position  as 
would  let  the  light  fall  into  the  axilla.  How  much  the 
steps  of  the  operation  would  be  facilitated  in  this  way, 
I  need  not  attempt  to  explain. 

The  above  directions  will  enable  a  surgeon  to  remove 
tumours  in  general.  They  apply  also  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  encysted  tumours ;  but  a  few  particular  rules 
iiow  10  operate  in  the  latter  cases,  will  be  found  in 
the  article  Tumours.  One-half  of  each  ligature  is  al- 
ways to  be  cut  off  before  dressing  the  wound.  The 
edges  of  the  incision  are  to  be  brought  together  with 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster;  and  before  this  can  bo  done 
with  case,  the  stick  confining  the  arna  back  must  be 
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removed,  and  the  osbrachii  brou^nt  forwards,  so  an  to 
relax  the  pectoral  muscle  and  integuments  of  the, 
breast.  No  sutures  should  ever  be  employed,  as  they'j 
are  useless,  painful,  and  irritating.  The  wound  bein 
closed  with  sticking  plaster  and  a  pledget  of  simple  ( 
rate,  a  compress  of  folded  linen  or  flannel  may  be  putl 
over  the  dressings;  these  are  to  be  secured  with  a 
broad  piece  of  linen,  which  is  to  encircle  the  chest,  be 
fastened  with  pins  or  stitches,  and  kept  from  slipping 
down  by  two  tapes,  one  of  which  is  to  go  from  behind 
forwards,  over  each  shoulder,  and  be  stitched  to  the  , 
upper  part  of  the  bandage,  both  in  front  and  behind: 
Tlie  arm  on  the  same  side  as  that  on  which  the  opera- 
tion has  been  done,  should  be  kept  perfectly  motionle^' 
in  a  sling ;  for  every  motion  of  the  limb  must  evidently 
disturb  the  wound,"by  putting  the  great  pectoral  muscle 
into  action,  or  rendering  its  fibres  sometimes  tense, 
sometimes  relaxed.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say, 
that  after  so  considerable  an  operation  as  the  removal' 
of  a  large  breast,  or  any  other  tumour  of  magnitude, 
the  patient  shauld  be  given  about  thirty  drops  of  the 
tinclura  opii.  A  smaller  dose  always  creates  restless- 
ness, headache,  and  fever,  after  operations,  instead  of 
having  the  desired  eflect. 

Here  it  becomes  me  to  slate,  that  as  I  could  not  find 
in  any  surgical  book  with  which  I  am  acquai.nted, 
what  I  conceived  to  be  a  proper  description  of  the 
mode  of  removing  a  diseased  breast,  and  tumours  in 
general,  the  foregoing  remarks  are  given  chiefly  on  my 
own  authority.  Whether  tliey  are  just  or  not,  must  bej 
decided  by  the  profession. 

The  removal  of  a  diseased  breast  rarely  proves  fatal 
of  itself,  unless  the  parts  cut  away  extend  to  a  consi-' 
derable  depth,  and  occupy  a  very  large  space,  or  the 
patient  is  much  reduced  before  the  operation.  How- 
ever, I  have  known  one  or  two  patients  in  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital  die,  without  any  very  apparent  cause, 
very  soon  after  the  operation;  and  Schmucker  has 
corded  an  instance  in  which  the  operation  was  fol'J 
lowed  by  tetanus. — (fVahmekmuvn-cn,  b.  2,  p.  60.)  I 
believe,  that  within  the  last  five  years,  one  case 
terminated  fatally  from  a  similar  cause,  in  St.  Barlho*< 
lomew's. 

With  respect  to  the  average  success  following  the  re-' 
moval  of  cancerous  diseases,  this  is  a  topic  which  ha* 
been  noticed  in  the  article  Cancer.  The  statement 
made  by  Baron  Boyer,  is  exceedingly  unfavourable; 
for,  in  one  hundred  cases,  in  which  he  has  removed  th«i 
diseased  parts,  only  four  or  five  of  the  patients  con-' 
tinned  radically  cured.— (7Va/<^  des  Mai.  Chir.  (.7,  j;.' 
237,  8ro.  Paris,  1821.)  < 

MAMMARY  ABSCESS.  Milk  abscess.  With  reJ 
gaid  to  inflammations  of  the  mamma,  as  my  friend 
Mr.  James  has  observed,  there  is  "  eithersimple  phleg- 
mon, or  mammary  abscess,  which,  as  it  depends  upon 
a  peculiarity  of  state  and  function,  ought  to  stand 
alone.  Mr.  "Hey  also  describes  a  deep-seated  abscess, 
to  which  this  gland  is  liable,  oH  rather  a  chronic  cha- 
racter, and  is  the  same,  perhaps,  as  that  which  Dr.' 
Kirkland  has  described  as  the  encysted.  Dr.  K.  de- 
scribes also  two  others,  under  the  titles  of  chronic  and 
encysted."  Certain  cases,  most  frequently  occurring 
in  unmarried  females,  and  having  very  little  tendency 
to  suppuration,  Mr.  James  suspects  are  the  result  of 
inflammation  of  the  glandular  part  of  the  breast  from 
disorder  in  the  digestive  organs,  uterine  system,  ot 
both.— ( On  Infiammation,  p.  171.)  The  lacteal  or  lac- 
tiferous tumour,  as  it  is  called  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
though  attended  with  fluctuation,  is  very  difterentfrom 
an  abscess,  and  should  never  be  confounded  with  it. 
The  cause  of  tliis  swellins  is  a  chronic  inflammation 
and  obstrucfion  of  one  of  the  lactiferous  tubes  near 
the  nipple.  When  the  distention  is  excessive,  ulcera- 
tion sometimes  takes  place,  and  the  milk  is  discharged 
through  a  small  aperture;  and  when  the  infant  sucks, 
most  of  this  nutritious  fluid  is  lost  to  it.  The  followinj' 
treatment  of  the  lactiferous  swelling  is  advised  by  Sit' 
Astley  Cooper.  If  the  child  can  be  weaned,  a  simple 
puncture  will  sufiice  ;  but  if  suckling  be  continued,  a 
larger  opening  must  be  made,  and  the  nsilk  suffered  to 
escape  at  the  artificial  aperture  while  the  infant  is 
sucking.  Relief  may  thus  be  obtained  until  the  child  is» 
weaned,  and  the  secretion  of  milk  is  stopped  by  pur- 
gatives.—(See  Ilhistrations  of  Diseases  of  the  Breast, 
p.  16.) 

Women  m  ho  suckle  are  particularly  subject  to  m 
flammation  and  suppuration  of  the  brenst.    The  part 
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enlarges,  becomes  tense,  heavy,  and  painful.  The  in- 
tegutneiUs  of  tlie  breast  sonieihiies  assume  a  uniform 
redness;  sometimes  they  are  only  red  in  particular 
places.  The  indammation  may  aflect  the  mammary 
gland  itself,  or  be  confined  lo  the  skin  and  surround- 
ing cellular  substance  In  the  latter  case,  the  inflamed 
partis  equally  tense;  but  when  the  glandular  struc- 
ture of  the  breast  is  also  afl'ected,  the  enlargement  is 
irregular,  and  seems  to  consist  of  one  or  more  large 
tumours,  situated  in  the  substance  of  the  parr.  The 
pain  often  extends  to  the  axillary  glands.  The  secre- 
tion of  the  milk  is  not  always  suppressed  when  the 
intiammalion  is  contined  to  the  inte|:uments,  and  sup- 
puration is  said  to  come  on  more  quickly  than  in  the 
afl'ections  of  the  mammary  gland  itself.  When  the 
symptoms  of  inflammation  continue  to  increase  for 
four  or  five  days,  suppuration  may  be  expected ;  unless 
the  progress  of  the  inflammation  be  slow,  and  its  de- 
.gree  moderate,  in  which  circumstances  resolution  may 
often  be  obtained,  even  as  late  as  a  fortnight  after  the 
first  attack.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  breast  Is  ge- 
nerally attended  with  more  or  less  sympathetic  inflaui- 
niatory  fever. — (See  Fevers.)  According  lo  the  valu- 
able description  lately  given  of  the  case  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  it  is  adhesive  in  the  first  stage,  suppurative  in 
the  second,  and  ulcerative  in  the  third.  Swelling  is 
followed  by  a  blush  of  inflammation  upon  the  surface 
of  the  breast,  and  throbbing  very  acute  pain.  "  A 
particular  prominence  and  smoothness  are  observed  at 
one  part  of  the  tumour,  with  a  sense  of  fluctuation 
from  the  presence  of  matter.  The  constitution  is  also 
highly  irritated,  which  is  evinced  by  the  occurrence  of 
shivering,  succeeded  by  heat  and  profuse  perspiration. 
Over  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  swehing,  the  cu- 
ticle separates,  ulceration  follows  in  the  cutis,  and  the 
matter  becomes  discharged  through  the  aperture  thus 
produced." — (^Illustrations  of  Diseases  of  the  Breast, 
p.l.) 

Women  are  most  liable  to  mammary  abscesses 
wi4hin  the  first  three  months  after  parturition  ;  but  they 
are  also  much  exposed  to  the  disorder  as  long  as  they 
continue  to  suckle. 

The  most  common  causes  of  manmiary  tibscess, 
as  enumerated  by  writers  in  general,  are,  repressing 
the  secretion  of  milk  at  an  early  period,  mental  dis- 
tuj  bance,  fright,  &;c. ;  exposure  to  cold,  moving  the 
aruKs  too  umch  while  the  breasts  are  large  and  dis- 
tended, bruises,  and  other  external  injuries.  The 
causes  are  not  always  obvious.  In  Sir  Astley  Cooper's 
opinion,  the  principal  cause  of  acute  inflammation  and 
sui)piiration  of  the  breast,  is  "  the  rush  of  blood,  which 
takes  place  each  time  the  child  is  applied  to  the  bo- 
som, and  which  by  nurses  is  called  the  draught,  and  is 
the  preparatory  step  to  the  secretion  of  milk."  He 
also  adverts  to  the  frequent  exposure  of  the  bosom  in 
suckling,  and  the  active  exertions  of  the  child  in  suck- 
ing, as  promoting  the  origin  of  the  complaint.  The 
nurse,  he  says,  often  produces  these  abscesses  imme- 
diately after  the  lying-in,  by  not  putting  the  child  soon 
enough  to  the  breast,  and  by  giving  the  mother  strong 
drink.— (See /«MStra£/o?i«  of  Diseases  of  the  Breast, 
P-  8-) 

The  matter  is  sometimes  contained  in  one  cyst  or 
cavity;  sometimes  in  several;  but  the  abscess  gene- 
rally breaks  near  the  nipple. 

As  all  inflammations  of  the  mamma  are  attended 
with  considerable  induration,  these  cases  should  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  other  swellings  of  a  more 
inciirable  kind.  It  is  said  that  scrofulous  tumours  of 
the  mamma,  which  have  existed  a  long  while,  often 
disappear  after  the  occurrence  of  a  milk  abscess. 
Women  who  have  never  been  pregnant  are  sometimes 
affected  with  suppuration  in  the  breast,  supposed  by 
Mr.  James  to  be  connected  with  uterine  or  gastric  dia- 
orih^r.     Even  men  are  liable  to  abscesses  of  the  breast. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  aff'ection,  resolution  should 
be  attempted.  The  followini:  are  the  principal  means 
for  this  purpose:— venesection,  leeches;  purges  of 
castor  oil,  or  sulphate  of  majinesia  ;  low  diet,  keeping 
the  inflamed  breast  from  hanging  down ;  resting  the 
arm  in  a  sling;  fomentations;  having  the  milk  tenderly 
sucked  out  nt  pro[ier  Intervals ;  saturnine  applications, 
containing  spirit  of  wine;  or  lotions  of  the  muriate  of 
ammonia.  "  If  the  patient  sufler  from  the  t  old  pro- 
duced by  the  evaporatini;  of  the  spirit,  n  simple  tepid 
poultice  may  be  substituted  for  it,  occasionally  apply- 
4ng  leeches,  and  still  rerollecting  that  the  chief  depend- 


ence is  upon  purging." — (See  A.  Cooper'n  Jiustrationt 
of  Diseases  of  the  Breast,  p.  9.) 

When  matter  cannot  be  prevented  from  forming,  an 
emollient  poultice  is  a  good  application;  or  the  surgeon 
may  apply  "  fomentations  of  poppy  decoction,  and 
poultices  made  with  the  same  decoction,  mixed  with 
bread,"  which  Usl  should  be  renewed  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  In  order  to  lessen  the  patient's  suflTeringg, 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  prescribes  opium  combined  with  the 
liquor  ammoniae  acetalis,  or  simple  saline  draughts 
with  small  doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  In  general, 
the  abscess  should  be  allowed  lo  break  of  itself,  uidess 
it  should  be  rather  of  a  chronic  nature,  in  which  case 
it  may  be  opened  in  a  depending  part  with  a  lancet. 
Much  difl'erence  of  opinion  prevails  respecting  the 
practice  of  opening  abscesses  of  the  breast.  I  consider 
Sir  Astley  Cooper's  directions  extremely  useful.  "  If 
(says  he)  the  abscess  be  quick  in  its  progress,  if  it  be 
placed  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  breast,  and  if  the 
sufferings  which  it  occasions  are  not  excessively 
severe,  it  is  best  to  leave  it  lo  its  natural  course.  But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  abscess  in  its  conunencement 
be  very  deeply  placed,  if  its  progress  be  tedious,  if  the 
local  sufferings  be  excessively  severe,  if  there  be  a  high 
degree  of  irritative  fever,  and  the  patient  sufler  from 
profuse  perspiration  and  want  of  rest,  much  time  is 
saved,  and  j)ain  avoided,  by  discharging  the  matter 
with  a  lancet." — (See  Illustrations  jof  Diseases  of  the 
Breast,  p.  10.)  The  same  experienced  surgeon  disap- 
proves, however,  of  introducing  the  lancet  through  a 
thick  covering  of  the  abscess,  as  the  opening  will  not 
procure  a  free  discharge  of  the  matter,  but  will  heal- 
by  adhesion,  after  which  the  accumulation  of  matter 
will  continue.  The  opening,  lie  says,  should  be  made 
where  the  matter  is  most  superficial,  and  the  fluctug,-. 
lion  is  distinct,  and  its  size  should  be  in  proportion  to 
its  depth.  Sinuses  sometimes  form,  and  will  not  heal 
till  freely  opened  with  a  director  and  curved  bistoury. 
When  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  begins  to  be  filled  up 
with  granulations,  the  poultice  may  be  left  off,  and  su- 
perficial dressings  applied. 

For  dispersing  the  consfderable  induration,  which 
sometimes  continues  a  long  while  after  the  abscess  in 
cured,  the  most  effectual  plans  are  friction  with  cam 
phorated  mercurial  ointment,  the  iodine  ointment,  or 
the  soap  liniment  with  3  j  of  the  tinct.  iodine  to  each 
ounce  of  it,  and  the  occasional  exhibition  of  purgative 
medicines,  with  tonics,  or  the  compound  calomel  pill, 
according  lo  the  state  of  the  constitution. 

If  the  abscess  be  small.  Sir  Astley  Coopsr  alicvv3  the 
child  to  suck  the  affected  breast  as  well  as  the  otb?r; 
but  if  much  of  the  mamma  be  involved  in  the  disease; 
he  lets  the  infant  suck  the  other  breast,  and  directs  the 
mother  to  draw  the  other  herself  by  means  of  the 
glass  tube  constructed  for  the  purpose.  When  the 
child  is  prevented  from  sucking  by  excoriations  or 
ulcers  of  the  nipple,  the  milk  accumulates  in  large 
quantity,  and  inflammation  is  excited.  Here  Sir  .^slley 
also  recoHunends  the  breast  to  be  drawn ;  but  he 
thinks,  that  the  sooner  the  child  can  be  restored  to  it 
the  better.  He  deems  a  solution  of  a  drachm  of  borax 
in  three  ounces  and  a  half  of  water,  and  half  an  oi'.nce 
of  spirit  of  wine,  the  best  application  for  a  sore  nipple. 
Many  practitioners  use  diluted  brandy,  lotions  of  zinc 
or  alum,  or  that  of  calomel  and  lime-water.  Sir 
Astley  finds  that  ointments  do  not  generally  agree  with 
the  part;  but  if  used,  ho  prefers  that  of  bismuth,  o; 
zinc,  or  simple  cerate. 

Sometimes,  when  the  swelling  is  opened,  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  milk  is  di.scharged:  in  this  case,  Sir 
A.  Cooper  recommends  a  sponge  tent  lo  be  introduced 
into  the  puncture,  by  which  means  the  adhesive  In 
flammatioa  and  obliteration  of  the  cavity  will  be  pro 
duced. — (See  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  406.) 

Mr.  Hey  describes  a  very  deep-seated  abscess  of  the 
breast  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  not  confined  to 
pregnant  nor  suckling  women.  Its  situation  renders 
all  superficial  applications  ineffectual.  The  Inflam 
matory  stage  is  tedious;  and  when  the  matter  hu.^ 
made  its  way  outwards,  the  discharge  conlimtes,  and 
there  is  no  ten<lency  to  Ijf.aling.  Sometimes  l  lio  matter 
lodges  behind  the  mamma,  as  well  as  in  the  suhsinnce 
of  the  gland,  and  breaks  out  in  different  jilnrc-,  the  n  - 
termediate  parts  of  the  kreast  feeling  as  it  nthcu-d  wiin 
a  scirrhous  hardness.  Numerous  simiscH  run  (n  iill 
ferent  directions,  and,  when  opened,  a  noil  purpje 
fungus  appear.^  within  them.    The  disease  goes  on  la 
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this  Btate,  for  a  long  while,  keeping  up  hectic  symp- 
toms. 

Mr.  Key's  practice  was  to  trace  the  course  of  all  the 
numerous  sinuses,  and  lay  them  open,  and  he  asserts, 
thai  unless  tnis  be  done  with  respect  to  every  one  of 
them,  the  cure  cannot  be  accomplisiied.  If  he  found 
any  two  sinuses  running  in  such  directions,  that  when 
fully  opened  they  left  a  small  part  of  the  mamma  in  a 
pendulous  slate,  he  removed  such  part  entirely.  As 
the  sinuses  are  tilled  with  fungus,  their  continuations 
present  no  visible  cavity,  and  can  only  be  detected  by 
the  greater  softness  of  parts  of  the  wound,  where,  oh 
breaking  down  the  fungus,  the  orifice  of  the  collateral 
sinus  may  be  found.  Mr.  Hey  has  found,  that  even  in 
the  most  unfavourable  subjects,  the  wounds  heal 
quickly,  and  the  natural  shape  of  the  breast  is  pre- 
served. 

The  foregoing  treatment,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  se- 
vere; and  if  milder  measures  will  answer,  they  should 
be  preferred.  Instead  of  laying  all  the  sinuses  open. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  injects  them  with  a  lotion  composed 
of  rose-water  and  two  or  three  drops  of  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  to  each  ounce  of  it,  folded  linen,  wet  with 
the  same  application,  being  also  laid  over  the  breast. 
When  a  deep-seated  abscess  forms  between  the  ribs 
and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  breast  and  bursts,  so 
as  to  be  attended  with  a  sinus,  and  a  tedious  exfoli- 
ation of  the  ribs,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  considers  the  injec- 
tion of  diluted  acids  the  best  practice;  for,  unless  the 
dead  bone  be  loose,  no  advantage  can  result  from  the 
division  of  the  sinus.— {Illustrations  of  Diseases  of 
the  Breast,  p.  11.) 

The  breast  is  also  liable  to  chronic  abscesses,  the 
formation  of  which  is  sometimes  so  slow  and  free  from 
pain,  that  the  cases  are  mistaken  for  fleshy  solid  tu- 
mours. The  treatment  recommended  by  Sir  A.  Cooper 
consists  in  letting  out  the  matter,  and  giving  tonic  me- 
dicines; but  if  the  disease  be  in  an  early  stage,  and 
matter  should  not  yet  have  been  formed,  the  pil.  hy- 
drai^.  submur.  comp.  may  be  prescribed  with  bark  and 
soda,  or  the  compound  infusion  of  gentian  with  soda 
and  rhubarb.  To  the  tumour  itself  the  emplastrum 
ammoniaci  cum  hydrargyro,  or  a  lotion  containing 
muriate  of  ammonia  and  spirit  of  wine,  may  be  ap- 
plied.— (See  Sir  A.  Cooper's  Illustrations  of  JJiscases 
of  the  Breast,  p.  14,  (S-c.) 
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mary Mscess,  ($-c.  8vo.  Land.  1783.  .T.  H.  James,  on 
the  Principles  of  Inflammation,  p.  171,  8vo.  Lond. 
1821.  Boyer,  Traitd  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  7,  p.  211,  S,-c. 
8bo.  Paris,  1821.  Richtcr's  Anfangsgr.  der  TVun- 
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MELICERIS.  (From  ucXj,  honey,  and  Ktjpos,  wax.) 
A  tumour  of  the  encysted  kind,  filled  with  a  substance 
4*esembling  wax  or  honey  in  consistence.— (See  Tu- 
mours, Encysted.) 

MENINGOPHYLAX.  (From  pvviyl,  a  membrane, 
and  ^uAaff(7(j,  to  guard.)  An  instrument  used  by  the 
ancients  for  guarding  the  dura  mater  and  brain  from 
injury  in  their  mode  of  trepanning.  It  seems  to  have 
been  something  like  the  lenticular,  only  ils  blade  was 
completely  round  without  an  edge.  It  ended  in  a  len- 
tiform  cup,  Vike  thelaiio.r.— (Encyclopedic  Mdthodique, 
Partie  Chir.)  Pott  gives  an  engraving  of  a  nieningo- 
phylax  which  resembles  a  common  elevator.— (See 
Fol.  1  of  his  Works.) 

MERCURY.  (Quicksilver,  Mercurius,  Hydrargy- 
rus.)  The  medicinal  virtues  of  this  mineral  weie 
almost  totally  unknown  to  the  ancients,  who  consi- 
dered it  as  a  poison.  It  was  first  employed  for  pur- 
poses of  medicine  by  the  Arabians,  wlio  made  »ise  of 
it  in  the  form  of  ointments  for  the  cure  of  certain  dis- 
eases of  the  skin  and  the  killing  of  vermin.  In  mo- 
dern times,  mercury  is  one  of  the  most  important 
articles  of  the  materia  medica;  and  perhaps,  though 
recent  investigations  will  not  strictly  allow  it  to  be 
regarded  as  a  specific  for  the  venereal  disease,  which 
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may  be  cured  by  other  means,  or  sometimes  even  spon 
taneously,  while  mercury,  so  far  from  being  always 
a  certain  cure,  is  sometimes  highly  detrimental,  yet 
notwithstanding  these  facts,  mercury  still  retains  the 
character  of  being  generally  the  most  expeditious 
means  of  relief  The  possibility  of  curing  the  ve- 
nereal disease  without  mercury  by  no  means  esta- 
blishes the  propriety  of  abandoning  this  remedy,  any 
more  than  its  unfitness  for  certain  states  of  the  same 
disease  ought  to  be  a  reason  for  not  availing  ourselves 
of  its  superior  utility  in  other.*?. 

Mercury  taken  into  the  stomach  in  its  metallic  state 
has  no  action  on  the  body,  except  what  arises  from  its 
weight  or  bulk.  It  is  not  poisonous,  as  was  vulgarly 
supposed,  but  perfectly  inert.  But  in  its  various  states 
of^combination  it  produces  certain  sensible  effects.  It 
is  a  powerful  and  general  stimulant,  quickening  the 
circulation,  and  increasing  all  the  secretions  and  ex- 
cretions. According  to  circumstances,  the  habit  of  the 
patient,  the  temperature  in  which  he  is  kept,  the  na- 
ture of  the  preparation,  and  the  quantity  in  which  it  is 
exhibited,  its  efi'ects  are  indeed  various.  Sometimes  it 
more  particularly  increases  one  secretion;  sometimes 
another;  but  its  most  characteristic  efit-ct  is  the  in- 
creased flow  of  saliva  which  it  generally  excites  if  ] 
given  in  suflicient  quantity. — {Edinb.  Dispensatory.) 

From  the  writings  of  Theodoric  it  appears  that  mer- 
cury was  employed  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century.  But  its  use 
in  venereal  cases  was  first  mentioned  in  a  tract  by 
Almenar,  published  in  1516. — (See  Thompson's  Dis- 
pensatory, />.205,  edit.  2.) 

It  has  been  said  that  the  efficacy  of  mercury  in 
curing  the  venereal  disease  was  an  accidental  disco- 
very ;  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  good  effects 
whicli  it  produced  in  cutaneous  diseases  first  led  to  the 
trial  of  it  in  venereal  cases,  which,  being  frequently 
attended  with  eruptions,  ulcers,  &c.  seemed  lo  present 
an  analogy  to  the  affections,  in  which  mercury  had 
already  been  found  successful. 

In  the  times  immediately  following  the  supposed 
origin  of  the  venereal  disease,  practitioners  only  ven- 
tured to  employ  this  remedy  with  timorous  caution,  so 
that,  of  several  of  their  formula;,  mercury  scarcely 
composed  a  fourteenth  part,  and  either  on  this  account, 
or  some  difference  in  the  disease  itself  at  that  period 
from  what  is  now  remarked,  few  cures  were  effected. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  emp/rics  who  noticed  the  little 
efficacy  of  these  small  doses  ran  into  the  opj)osite  ex- 
treme, and  exhibited  mercury  in  quantities  so  large, 
and  with  so  little  care,  that  most  of  their  patients  were 
suddenly  attacked  with  violent  salivations,  frequently 
attended  with  very  dangerous  and  even  fatal  symp- 
toms; or  such  as  after  making  them  lose  their  teeth, 
left  them  pale,  emaciated,  exhausted,  and  subject,  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives,  to  tremblings,  or  other  more  or 
less  dangerous  affections.  From  these  two  very  oppo- 
site modes  of  practice  there  originated  such  uncer- 
tainty respecting  what  could  he  expected  from  mer- 
cury, and  such  ("ears  of  the  consequences  which  might 
result  from  its  employment,  that  every  plan  was  ea- 
gerly adopted  which  offered  the  least  chance  of  cure 
without  having  recourse  to  this  mineral. 

A  medicine,  however,  so  powerful,  and  whose  salu- 
tary effects  had  been  watched  by  attentive  ]iractition- 
ers  amid  all  its  inconveniences,  could  not  sink  into 
oblivion.  After  efforts  had  been  made  to  discover  an 
equally  efficacious  substitute  for  it,  and  it  had  been 
seen  how  inferior  other  means  were,  on  which  the 
highest  praises  had  been  lavished,  the  attempts  to  ex- 
tend its  utility  were  renewed.  A  medium  was  pur- 
sued between  the  two  timid  methods  of  those  physi- 
cians, who  had  first  administered  it,  and  the  incon- 
siderate boldness  of  empirics.  Thus  the  causes  from 
which  both  parties  failed,  were  avoided  ;  the  character 
of  the  medicine  was  revived  in  a  more  durable  way, 
and  from  this  period,  its  reputation  has  always  been 
maintained. 

The  renowned  Paracelsus  first  taught  practitioners, 
that  mercury  might  be  given  internally  with  safety; 
for,  before  he  set  the  examjtle,  it  had  only  been  exter- 
nally employed,  in  three  manners.  The  first  was  in 
the  form  of  an  ointment  or  liniment;  the  second,  as  a 
plaster  ;  and  the  third,  as  a  fumigation. 

The  basis  of  the  ointment  or  liniment  was  quick 
silver,  which  was  blended  by  means  of  trituratioa, 
with  hog's  lard,  goose's  fat,  &c.  and  composed  i<carcely 
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one-«ixth  or  one-eighth  of  the  whole;  a  proportion, 
however,  much  greater  than  what  liad  been  at  first 
employed.  But  Crotn  a  fear  that  the  mineral  miglit 
prove  Imrlful  to  the  nerves,  by  tlie  cold  property  whicli 
they  fancied  it  to  possess,  and  that  it  might  occasion 
numbness,  trembUniis,  or  palsies,  they  combined  with 
it  a  multitude  of  ingredients  of  a  warm  aromatic  na- 
ture, or  supposed  t(j  possess  such ;  for  example,  oil  of 
camomile,  sesame-seeds,  aniseeds,  the  rouls  of  zeiloary, 
the  florentine  iris,  and  a  thousand  other  substances, 
which  were  incorporated  with  the  ointment.  The 
members,  joints,  and  the  whole  of  the  body,  except  the 
head,  belly,  and  che.st,  were  rubbed  with  this  compo- 
sition ;  and  the  frictions  were  repealed  at  suitable  in- 
tervals, until  obvious  signs  of  salivation  appeared. 

The  ingredients  of  the  plasters  lesembled  those  of 
the  ointnienis,  only  they  contained  less  fat,  for  which 
was  substituted  a  sufficient  quanlity  of  wax,  to  give 
tliem  a  proper  consistence.  This  composition  was  ap- 
plied to  the  skin,  and  the  whole  body  was  covered  with 
it,  excepting  the  parts  on  which  it  was  not  usual  to 
put  ointment.  The  plastors  were  kept  on  till  salivation 
began. 

The  fimiigations  were  made  with  quicksilver,  tritu- 
rated with  turpentine  or  saliva,  or  else  with  cinnabar. 
These  substances  were  mixed  with  fatty  or  resinous 
ones,  such  as  myrrh,  nutmeg,  &c.,  and  all  the  ingre- 
dients being  reduced  to  [)ovvder,  were  made  into  a 
paste,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  turpentine  or  gum 
tragacanih.  The  patient  was  then  placed  in  a  box 
made  on  purpose,  or  under  a  little  kind  of  tent,  out  of 
which  the  head  was  generally  allowed  to  protrude.  A 
chafing-dish,  containing  burning  coals,  was  placed  near 
his  feet,  and  every  now  and  then  bits  of  mercurial 
paste  were  thrown  into  the  vessel.  The  patient  was 
left  exposed  to  the  fumes,  which  arose  until  he  broke 
out  in  a  profuse  perspiration,  which  they  took  great 
pains  to  keep  up  and  increase,  by  putting  him  into  a 
warm  bed,  loading  hirn  with  bedding,  for  about  two 
hours,  after  which  he  was  rubbed  quite  dry  and  given 
some  food.  This  plan  was  persisted  in  every  day,  till 
a  salivation  was  produced,  which  was  kept  up  as  long 
as  necessary.  The  method  of  fumigation  is  describrd 
by  Astruc,  and  particular  preparations,  and  appara- 
tuses for  the  purpose,  have  been  since  recommended  by 
Lalonette  in  France,  and,  more  recently,  by  Abernethy 
in  England. 

Of  the  three  methods  which  have  just  been  described, 
only  the  first  is  at  present  nnich  in  use,  and  even  this 
is  considerably  altered.  It  was  found,  not  only  that 
mercurial  plasters  caused  heat,  redness,  itching,  and 
disagreeable  eruptions,  but  that  the  method  was  ex- 
ceedingly slow  and  uncertain.  Hence,  plasters  arc  now 
only  used  as  topical  discutient  applications. 

Fumigations,  considered  as  the  only  means  of  cure, 
fell  also  into  discredit,  becauee,  although  they  formed  a 
method  of  applying  mercury  in  a  very  active  manner, 
they  were,  as  anciently  managed,  liable  to  several  ob- 
jections. In  this  way,  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  re- 
gulate the  quantity  of  mercury  used,  which  varied 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  activity  of  the  fire, 
tfle  position  of  the  patient,  and  other  circumstances. 
The  effect  of  the  vapour  on  the  organs  of  respiration 
also  frequently  proved  very  oppressive ;  and  mercury, 
applied  in  the  way  of  fumigation,  more  frequently  oc- 
casioned tremblingo,  palsies,  &c.  than  in  any  other 
manner.  In  Mr.  Aberncthy's  mode,  however,  fumiga- 
tion is,  under  certain  circumstances,  not  only  an  eligi- 
ble, but  the  very  best  way  of  affecting  the  constitution. 

Frictions  with  ointment  have  always  been  regarded 
as  the  most  efficacious.  'J'hey  have  undergone  consi- 
derable change,  and  by  being  rendered  more  siinjUe, 
have  been  greatly  perfected.  All  the  warm  aromatic 
Bubstances  have  been  retrenchi-d  from  the  ointment, 
not  only  as  useless,  but  as  irritatiu!;  and  inflaming  to 
the  skin.  In  modern  times,  the  proportion  of  mercury 
Othe  fat  has  also  been  very  much  incrtajed. 

OiCNERAL  RKMARKS  ON  THK   ADMINISTRATION  OF  MKR- 
CORY,  ITS  OCCASIONAL  CON8KQUKNCK8,  KT<;. 

With  regard  to  the  preparationsof  the  medicine,  and 
the  modes  of  applying  it,  we  arc  to  consider  two  tilings: 
first,  the  preparation  and  mode  attended  with  the  least 
trouble,  or  inconvenience  to  tl>e  patient ;  and,  secondly, 
the  preparation  and  mode  of  administering  it,  that 
most  readily  conveys  the  neceMnary  quanlity  into  the 
constitution.     Mercury  Is  carried  into  ihn  cim<«iitution 


in  the  same  way  as  other  substances,  either  by  being 
absorbed  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  that  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  It  cannot,  however,  in  all  cases,  be 
taken  into  the  constitution  in  both  ways;  forsometimca 
the  absorbents  of  the  skin  will  not  readily  receive  it, 
at  least,  no  ettect  is  produced,  either  on  the  disease  or 
constitution,  fr()m  this  mode  of  application.  In  thi» 
circumstance,  mercury  must  be  given  by  the  mouth,, 
although  the  plan  may  be  very  improper  in  other  re- 
spects, and  often  inconvenient.  On  tlie  other  hand, 
the  internal  absorbents  sometimes  will  not  take  up  the 
medicine,  or,  at  least,  no  effect  is  produced  on  the  dis- 
ease, or  the  constitution. 

In  such  cases,  all  the  different  preparations  of  the 
medicine  should  be  tried ;  for  sometimes  one  succeeds 
when  another  will  not.  In  some  cases,  mercury  seems 
to  have  no  effect,  either  applied  outwardly,  or  taken 
into  the  stomach.  Many  surfaces  seem  to  absorb  mer- 
cury better  than  others  ;  such  are  probably  all  internal 
surfaces  and  sores.  Thirty  grains  of  calomel,  rubbed 
in  on  the  skin,  have  not  more  effect  than  three  or  four 
taken  by  the  mouth.  Dressing  small  ulcers  with  rea 
precipitate  sometimes  causes  a  salivation. — (See  Hun- 
ter on  the  Venereal  Disease,  p.  335,  336.) 

Besides  the  practicableness  of  getting  the  medicine 
into  the  constitution  in  either  way,  it  is  proper  to  con- 
sider the  easiest  for  the  patient,  each  mode  having  its 
convenience  and  inconvenience,  depending  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied,  or  on  certain 
situations  of  life  at  the  time.  Hence,  it  should  be 
given  in  the  way  most  suitable  to  such  circumstances. 

In  many,  the  bowels  can  hardly  bear  mercury  at  all, 
and  it  should  tlien  be  given  in  the  mildest  form  possi- 
ble, conjoined  with  such  medicines  as  will  lessen  or 
correct  its  violent  local  effects,  although  not  its  specific 
ones  on  the  constitution. 

When  mercury  can  be  thrown  into  the  constitution 
with  propticly  by  the  external  method,  it  is  preferable 
to  the  internal  plan,  because  the  skin  is  not  nearly  so 
essential  to  life  as  the  stomach,  and  therefore  is  capa- 
ble in  itself  of  bearing  much  more  than  the  stomach. 
The  constitution  is  also  less  injured.  Many  courses  of 
mercury  would  kill  the  patient,  if  the  medicine  were 
only  given  internally,  because  it  proves  hurtful  to  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  when  given  in  any  form,  or 
joined  with  the  greatest  correctors.  Every  one,  how- 
ever, has  not  opportunities  of  rubbing  in  mercury,  and 
is  therefore  obliged,  if  possible,  to  take  it  bv  the  moutb. 
— (//Mntfir,  p.  338.) 

Mercury  has  two  effects :  one  as  a  stimulus  on  the 
constitution  and  particular  parts;  the  other  as  a  spe- 
cific against  a  diseased  action  of  the  whole  body,  or  of 
parts.  The  latter  action  can  only  be  computed  by  the 
disease  disappearing. 

When  mercury  is  given  in  venereal  cases,  the  first 
attention  should  be  to  the  quantity,  and  its  visible  eft'ects 
in  a  given  time,  which,  when  brought  to  a  proper  pitch, 
are  only  to  be  kept  up,  and  the  decline  of  the  disease 
to  be  watched;  for  by  this  we  judge  of  the  invisible 
or  specific  effects  of  the  medicine,  and  know  what  va- 
riation in  the  quantity  may  be  necessary.  The  visible 
etfects  of  mercury  affect  either  the  whole  constitution, 
or  some  parts  capable  of  secretion.  In  the  first,  it  pro- 
duces universal  irritability,  making  it  more  susceptible 
of  all  impressions.  It  quickens  the  pulse,  increases  its 
hardness,  and  occasions  a  kind  of  temporary  fever.  In 
some  constitutions,  it  operates  like  a  poison  ;  while,  in 
others,  it  produces  a  kind  of  hectic  fever,  -hat  is,  a 
a  small,  (piick  pulse,  loss  of  appetite,  restlessness,  want 
of  sleep,  and  a  sallow  complexion,  with  a  number  of 
consequent  symptoms;  but  such  effects  commonly  di- 
minish on  the  patient  becoming  a  little  accustomed  to 
the  medicine.  '  Mercury  ollen  produces  pains  like  those 
of  rheumatism,  and  nodes  of  a  scrofulous  nature.— 
(/f«nfcr,p.  33!>,  340.) 

The  quantity  of  mercury  to  be  thrown  Into  the  con- 
stitution for  the  cure  of  any  venereal  comi>laint,  niusl 
be  proportioned  to  the  violence  of  the  disease.  How- 
ever, we  are  to  be  guided  by  two  circumstances,  namely, 
the  time  in  which  any  given  quantity  is  to  be  thrown 
in,  and  the  eirncts  it  baa  on  some  parts  of  the  body,  »» 
the  salivary  glands,  skin,  or  intestines.  For  inercury 
may  b(!  thr<»wn  into  the  same  constitution  in  vi-ry  diJ- 
ferenl  quantities,  so  as  to  produce  the  Hnnie  uliminie 
effect;  but  the  two  very  diir.irenl  .jimniiii<«  inu«t  nmo 
be  in  different  times;  for  instance,  one  ounce  ol  mer- 
curial ointment,  uned   In  two  dayu,  will    have  more 
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effect  upon  tlie  constitulion,  tliaii  two  ounces  used  in  ten. 
Tlie  ctlects  of  one  ounce,  used  in  two  days,  on  the 
constitution  and  diseased  parts,  are  considerable.  A 
small  quantity,  used  quickly,  will  have  equal  etFects  to 
those  of  a  larije  one  employed  slowly ;  but,  if  these 
effects  are  principally  local,  that  is,  upon  the  glands  of 
the  mouth,  the  constitution  at  large  not  being  equally 
stimulated,  the  effect  upon  the  diseased  parts  must  be 
less,  which  may  be  known  by  the  local  disease  not 
giving  way  in  proportion  to  the  effects  of  mercury  on 
some  particular  part.  If  it  is  gi^n  in  very  small  quan- 
tities, and  increased  gradually,  so  as  to  steal  insensibly 
on  the  constitution,  a  vast  quantity  at  a  time  may  at 
length  be  used,  v/ithoutany  visible  effect  atall. — {Hun- 
ter, p.  341.) 

These  circumstances  being  known,  mercury  becomes 
a  much  more  efficacious,  manageable,  and  safe  medi- 
cine, than  it  was  formerly  thought  to  be ;  but  unluckily, 
its  visible  effects  upon  the  mouth  and  the  intestines 
are  sometimes  much  more  violent  than  its  general 
effect  upon  the  constitution  at  large.  These  parts  must 
therefore  not  be  stimulated  so  quickly,  as  to  hinder  the 
necessary  quantity  of  mercury  from  being  used. 

The  constitution  or  parts  are  more  susceptible  of 
mercury  at  first  than  afterward.  If  the  mouth  is  made 
sore,  and  allowed  to  recover,  a  much  greater  quantity 
may  be  thrown  in  a  second  time,  before  the  same  sore- 
ness is  produced.  However,  anomalous  cases  occur, 
In  w^hich,  from  unknown  causes,  mercury  cannot  at, 
one  time  be  made  to  produce  any  visible  effects ;  but 
afterward  the  mouth  and  intestines  are  all  .-it  once 
affected.— (//^Kwier,  p.  342.) 

Mercury  occasionally  attacks  the  bowels,  and  causes 
violent  purging,  even  of  blood.  This  effect  is  remedied 
toy  discontinuing  the  use  of  the  medicine  and  exhibit- 
ing opium.  At  other  times,  it  is  suddenly  determined 
to  the  mouth,  and  produces  inflammation,  ulceration, 
and  an  excessive  flow  of  saliva.  To  obtain  relief  in 
this  circumstance,  purgatives,  nitre,  sulphur,  gum- 
arabic,  lime-water,  camphor,  bark,  the  sulphuret  of 
potash,  blisters,  &c.  have  been  advised.  Mr.  Pearson, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  place  much  confidence  in 
the  efiicacy  of  such  means,  and  the  mercury  being  dis- 
continued for  a  time,  he  recommends  the  patient  to  be 
freely  exposed  to  a  dry  cold  air,  with  the  occasional  use 
of  cathartics,  Peru? ian  bark,  and  mineral  acids,  and 
the  assiduous  application  of  astringent  gargles.  '•  The 
most  material  objection  (says  Mr.  Pearson),  which  I 
foresee  against  the  method  of  treatment  I  have  recom- 
mended, is  the  hazard  to  which  the  patient  will  be  ex- 
posed of  having  the  saliva  suddenly  checked,  and 
of  suffering  some  other  disease  in  consequence  of  it. 
"  That  the  hasty  suppression  of  a  ptyalism  may  be 
followed  by  serious  inconveniences,  has  been  proved 
by  Dr.  Silvester  {Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  vol.  3),  who  pub- 
lished the  cases  of  three  persons,  who  had  been  under 
his  own  care ;  two  of  whom  were  afllicted  with  vio- 
lent pains;  and  the  third  scarcely  retained  any  food  in 
her  stomach  for  the  space  of  three  months.  I  have 
Been  not  only  pains,  but  even  general  convulsions,  pro- 
duced from  the  same  cause.  But  this  singular  kind  of 
metastasis  of  the  mercurial  irritation  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  owe  its  appearance  to  simple  exposure  to  cold 
and  dry  air ;  because,  I  have  known  it  occur  in  differ- 
ent forms,  where  patients  continued  to  breathe  a  warm 
r.tmosphere,  but  used  a  bath,  the  water  of  vi'hich  was 
not  sufficiently  healed.  Cold  liquids,  taken  in  a  large 
quantity  into  the  stomach,  or  exposure  of  the  body  to 
cold  and  moisture,  will  also  prove  extremely  injurious 
to  those  who  are  fully  under  the  influence  of  mercury; 
whereas  breathing  a  cool  air,  while  the  body  is  pro- 
perly covered  with  apparel,  has  certainly  no  teiidency 
to  produce  any  distressing  or  dangerous  consequences. 
"  If,  however,  a  suppression  of  the  ptyalism  should 
be  occasioned  by  any  act  of  indiscretion,  the  remedy  is 
easy  and  certain ;  it  consists  only  in  the  quick  intro- 
duction of  mercury  into  the  body  so  as  to  produce  a 
aoreness  of  the  gums,  with  the  occasional  use  of  a  hot 
bath." — {Pearson  on  the  Effect  of  various  Articles  in 
tke  Cure  of  Lues  Venerea,  ed.  2,  p.  163, 164.) 

Mercury,  when  it  falls  on  the  mouth,  produces,  in 
many  constitutions,  violent  inflammatior,  which  some- 
times terminates  in  mortification.  In  these  habits, 
"rent  caution  is  necessary.  The  ordinary  operation  of 
mercury  does  not  peimanently  injure  the  constitution ; 
but  occasionally,  the  impairment  is  very  material; 
yaercury  nay  even  produce  local  disease,  and  retard  the 
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cure  of  chancres,  buboes,  and  certain  effects  of  

vcnei'ca,  after  the  poison  has  been  destroyed. — {Hunttr, 
p.  342.) 

From  mercury  occasionally  acting  on  the  system  as 
a  poison,  quite  unconnected  with  its  agency  as  a  re- 
medy, and  neither  proportionate  to  the  inflammation 
of  the  mouth,  nor  the  actual  quantity  of  the  mineral 
absorbed,  Mr.  Pearson  noticed  that  one  or  two  patients 
in  general  died  suddenly  every  year  in  the  Locfc  Hos- 
pital.   The  morbid  state  of  the  system,  which  tends  to 
the  fatal  event  during  a  mercurial  course,  is  named  by 
Mr.  Pearson  erethismus,  and  is  characterized  by  great 
depression  of  strength,  a  sense  of  anxiety  about  the 
priEcordia,  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  frequent  si^ 
ing,  trembling,  a  small,  quick,  and  sometimes  an  inti 
mitting  pulse,  occasional  vomiting,  a  pale  contract 
countenance,  a  sense  of  coldness;   but  the  tongue 
seldom  furred,  and  neither  the  vital  nor  natural  fu 
tions  are  much  disordered ;  a  statement,  however,  \ 
cording  to  my  notions,  not  very  consistent  with  l 
alleged  irregular  action  of  the  heart.    They  who  di6 
suddenly  of  the  mercurial  erethismus  have  frequently 
been  making  some  little  exertion  just  before.    To  pre- 
vent the  dangerous  consequences  of  this  state  of  the 
system,  the  use  of  mercury  must   be  discontinued, 
whatever  may  be  the  stage,  extent,  or  violence  of  ; 
venereal  symptoms.    The  patient  should  be  direc 
to  expose  himself  freely  to  a  dry  and  cool  air,  in  su 
a  manlier  as  shall  be  attended  "with  the  least  fatigi 
and  he  should  have  a  generous  diet.    In  this  mann 
patients  often  recover  sufficiently  in  ten  or  fourtei 
days,  to  resunic  the  use  of  mercury  with  safety, 
the  early  stage,  the  mercurial  erethismus  may  often 
averted  by  leaving  off  the  mercury,  and  giving  the 
tura  camphorata  with  large  doses  of  ammonia.    Wh 
the  stomach  is  unafl'ected,  sarsaparilla  sometimes  di 
good. — {Pearson,  p.  154,  <^c.) 

Occasionally  the  use  of  mercury  brings  on  a  peculi 
eruption,  which  has  received  the  several  names  of  " 
drargyria,  mercuriid  rash,  eczema  mercuriale,  eczt 
rubrum,  lepra  mercurialis,  mercurial  disease,  and 
thema  mercuriale. 

•'  Eruptions  of  various  kinds  are  very  common  sym; 
toms  of  syphilis,  but  a  very  unusual  elTect  of  mercur; 
Therefore,  until  the  real  nature  of  this  erythema  w 
lately  discovered,  whenever  it  occurred  in  patients  u; 
dergoing  a  m.ercurial  course  for  syphilitic  complain 
it  was  naturally  enough  considered  as  an  anomalo 
form  of  lues  venerea.  The  mercury  was  com 
quently  pushed  to  a  greater  extent,  in  proportion  to 
violence  of  the  syniptoms;  and  from  the  cause  of 
d  isease  being  thus  unconsciously  applied  for  its  remo  v 
it  could  not  fail  to  be  aggravated  and  hurried  on 
a  fatal  termination.  The  observation  of  this  fac 
conjoined  with  another  of  less  frequent  occurrem 
namely,  that  a  similar  eruption  did  sometimes  appe 
in  patients  using  mercuiy  for  other  complaints,  and  in 
whom  no  suspicion  of  syphilis  could  be  entertained,  at 
last  led  some  judicious  practitioners  in  Dublin  to  the 
important  discovery,  that  the  eruption  was  entirely  an 
effect  of  mercury,  and  not  at  all  connected  with  the  ori- 
ginal disease.  This  discovery  was  not  published  tilt 
1804." — (jiPMallin  in  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgi^ 
cal  Journal,  JW?.  5.)  Mr.  Pearson  states,  howevefj' 
that  he  has  been  acquainted  with  the  disease  ev« 
since  1781,  and  has  always  described  its  history  an 
treatment  in  his  lectures  since  1783. 

The  eruption  is  attended  with  more  or  less  indi:no8i 
tion,  is  not  confined  to  either. sex,  or  any  pa-ticular 
constitution,  and  seems  to  be  equally  produced  by  mer 
cury  ajiplied  externally.,  and  by  any  of  its  preparations 
taken  inwardly.  Mr.  Pearson  has  never  seen  it  in 
subjects  above  fifty;  and  he  says,  its  occurrence  i«j 
more  common  about  eight  or  ten  days  afici'  bcginninj 
a  mercurial  course. — {P.  16G.) 

Dr.  M'Mulliu  has  described  three  distinct  stages  o 
the  erythema  niercuriale.  "  Tiie  first  stage  commei 
with  languor,  lassitude,  and  cold  6hiv(?rings;  tbes« 
symptoms  are  succeeded  by  increased  temperature  of 
the  body,  quick  pulse,  nausea,  headache,  and  thirst. 
The  patient  is  troubled  with  a  dry  cough,  and  com- 
plains of  difiicult  respiration,  anxiety,  and  sense  of 
stricture  about  the  prajcordia.  The  tongue  is  usually 
moist,  and  covered  with  a  white  glutinous  slime:  it 
sometimes  appears  clean,  and  brightly  red  in  :he  ccrtre, 
while  the  margins  remain  foul.  The  skin  Ceeis  un 
usually  hot  and  itchy,  with  a  sense  of  prick'Jng,  no» 
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unlike  tlie  sensation  experienced  fionj  tlie  application 
of  nettles.  The  belly  is  generally  costive  ;  but  a  diar- 
rhoea is  often  produced  by  very  slight  causes. 

•'  On  the  first  or  second  day,  an  eruption  most  coni- 
uionly  shows  itself,  the  colour  of  which  is  either  dark 
or  bright  red :  the  papuiaj  arc  at  first  distinct  and  ele- 
vated, resembling  very  much  those  in  rubeola.  Some- 
timeg,  but  rarely,  the  eruption  appears  like  urticaria, 
and  in  such  instances  the  disease  is  observed  to  be  very 
mild.  The  papula  very  speedily  run  together,  in  such 
a  maimer  as  to  form  a  sufl'used  redness,  which  disap- 
pears on  pressure.  In  most  cases,  it  begins  first  on  the 
acrotum,  inside  of  the  thighs,  forearm,  or  where  mer- 
curial friction  has  been  applied,  and  the  integuments  of 
•he  parts  affected  become  much  swollen.    The.*^  /}ave 

"%o  been  observed  instances,  where  an  eruption  of  a 
purplish  colour,  and  unaccompanied  by  papula?,  lias 
diffused  itself  suddenly  over  the  entire  body.  TJiis, 
however,  may  be  considered  as  uncommon.  In  every 
instance  which  came  under  my  observation,  it  was 
confined  at  first  to  a  few  places,  and  from  thence  gra- 
dually extended,  until  the  different  portions  of  the 
eruption  had  united,  and  the  papuloe  were  also  rough. 
But  in  those  cases  which  resemble  urticaria,  a  number 
of  minute  vesicles,  which  contain  a  serous  fluid,  ap- 
pear, from  the  commencement,  interspersed  among  the 
papulae.  Contrary  to  what  happens  in  most  diseases 
accompanied  with  cutaneous  affections,  the  febrile 
symptoms  are  much  aggravated,  and  continue  to  in- 
crease after  the  eruption  has  been  completed.  The 
pulse  in  general  beats  from  120  to  130  in  a  minute,  the 
thirst  contiimes  urgent,  and  the  patient,  extremely  rest- 
less, seldom  enjoys  quiet  sleep.  When  the  eruption 
has  continued  in  this  manner  for  a  certain  period,  the 
cuticle  begins  to  peel  off  in  thin,  whitish,  scurfy  exfolia- 
tions, not  unlike  those  observed  in  rubeola.  This  de- 
squamation has  not  been  attended  to  by  Dr.  Moriarty  or 
Mr.  Alley,  if  they  have  not,  by  giving  the  same  name 
to  the  decrustation  which  occurs  in  the  last  stage,  con- 
founded both  together.  It  commences  in  those  places 
where  the  eruption  first  made  its  appearance,  and  in 
this  order  spreads  to  other  parts.  About  this  {)eriod  the 
fauces  become  sore,  the  tongue  swells,  and  the  eyes 
appear  somewhat  inflamed. 

"The  duration  of  this  stage  is  very  various ;  some- 
times it  continues  from  ten  to  fourteen  days,  and  in 
other  cases  it  terminates  in  half  that  time.  When  the 
disease  has  appeared  in  its  mildest  form,  the  patient 
recovers  immediately  after  the  desquamation,  a  new 
cuticle  having  formed  underneath ;  but,  if  severe,  he 
has  only  experienced  the  smallest  part  of  his  sufferings, 
and  the  skin  now  assumes  a  new  appeanince,  which  I 
have  considered  as  the  second  stage. 

"The  skin  at  this  period  appears  as  if  studded  with 
innumerable  minute  vesicles,  which  are  filled  with  a 
pellucid  fluid.  These  vesicles  may  be  expected,  if  the 
patient,  at  the  close  of  the  first  stage,  complains  of  in- 
creased itching,  and  sense  of  burning  heat,  in  those 
parts  from  which  the  cuticular  exfoliations  ha've  fallen. 
They  remain  sometimes  for  a  day  or  two,  but  are  most 
commonly  burst,  immediately  after  their  formation,  by 
the  patient  rubbing  them,  in  order  to  relieve  the  trou- 
blesome itchiness  with  which  these  parts  are  affected. 
They  discharge  a  serous,  acrimonious  fluid,  which  pos- 
sesses puch  a  very  disagreeable  odour  as  to  induce 
nausea  in  the  patient  himself,  and  those  who  approach 
near  his  bedside.  Ti>e  odour  is  s^o  peculiar  that  it  can 
easily  be  recognised  bj^any  person  who  has  once  e.\- 
pcrienced  it. 

"  This  fluid  is  poured  out  mo?t  copiously  from  the 
scrotmn,  groin,  inside  of  the  thighs,  or  wherever  the 
skin  forms  fulds,  and  the  sebaceous  glands  are  most 
numerous.  The  Berous  di^^charge  from  these  minute 
vesicles  lormn,  with  the  cuticle,  an  incrustation,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  third  or  last  state. 

"These  cru-^ls  are  generally  very  large,  and,  when 
detached,  retain  the  figure  of  the  parts  from  which 
they  have  fallen.  'J'heir  colour  is  yellowish ;  but  some- 
times appears  dark  and  dirty,  'liiis  period  of  the  din- 
case  miuht  be  termed,  I  think,  with  much  propriety, 
the  efage  of  decrnstatioiiy  in  order  to  diMingiiii'h  ii 
more  fully  from  the  desquamation,  which  has  been 
already  noticed.  From  the  use  of  the  Inst  two  trrina 
Indiscriminately,  those  who  have  dencribed  the  diHease 
have  introduced  into  their  descriptions  a  degree  of  con- 
fuBion  which  has  caused  it«  proRre^ss  not  to  be  well  im- 
derstood.    When  this  stags  appears,  the  fauces  become  | 


more  affected,  the  eyes  intolerant  of  light,  and  tl  c  tarsi 
tender,  inflamed,  and  sometimes  inverted.  The  crusts 
formed  on  the  face,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  be- 
fore falling  off,  divide  asunder,  so  as  to  leave  cracks 
and  fissures,  which  produce  a  hideous  expression  of 
countenance  ;  and  the  eyelids  are  also,  from  the  gene- 
ral swelling  of  the  face,  completely  closed.  1'he  back 
and  hairy  scalp  are  last  aflected,  and,  even  in  very 
severe  cases,  these  parts  are  sometimes  observed  'to 
escape  entirely.  The  patient,  while  in  this  state,  is 
compelled  to  desist  from  every  kind  of  motion,  on  ac- 
countof  the  pain  which  he  experiences  on  the  slightest 
exertion,  and  which  he  describes  as  if  his  flesh  were 
cracking.  The  crusts  also  fall  off  in  such  abundance, 
that  the  bed  appears  as  if  strewed  with  the  cones  of 
hops.  While  tlie  eruption  is  only  making  its  appear- 
ance in  one  place,  another  part  may  have  arrived  at  its 
most  advanced  form  ;  so  that  all  the  different  stages  of 
the  disease  may  be  present  at  one  time  in  the  same  in- 
dividual. It  is  attended  with  typhus  through  its  entire 
course;  but  it  is  very  curious  to  observe,  iliat  the  ap- 
petite for  food;  i>?  most  cases,  remains  uniinpaired,  and 
sometimes  is  even  voracious.  This  circumstance  was 
particularly  remarkable  in  a  patient  who  laboured 
under  !he  disease,  in  its  worst  form,  for  the  space  of 
three  months,  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh ;  . 
for  double  the  usual  hospital  allowance  of  food  was 
scarcely  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  himger.  When  the 
catarrhal  symptoms  have  continued  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  complaint,  they  are  at  this  advanced  pe- 
riod particularly  aggravated  ;  the  anxiety  and  pain  of 
the  breast  are  also  very  severe,  attended  vviih  cough, 
and  bloody  expectoration,  and  the  patient  always  feels 
languid  and  dejected.  Tlie  pulse  becomes  fiequem, 
feeble,  and  irregular,  the  tongue  black  and  parched, 
and  at  length  diarrhoea,  delirium,  convulsions,  gan- 
grene of  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  death,  supervene. 
in  its  mild  form  it  only  goes  through  the  first  stage,  and 
terminates,  as  we  have  already  stated,  in  a  few  days, 
by  a  slight  desquamation.  But  when  severe,  it  is  often 
protracted  more  than  two  months,  every  stage  of  the 
eruption  continuing  proportionably  longer;  and  when, 
in  this  manner,  it  has  run  its  course,  it  repeatedly 
breaks  out  on  the  new  surface,  and  passes  through  the 
same  stages." — {MMullin  in  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal,  JVo.  5.) 

The  remote  cause  is  the  employment  of  mercury. 
Dr.  M'Mullin  is  inclined  to  believe  with  Dr.  Gregory, 
that  the  application  of  cold  to  the  body  while  under  the 
action  of  mercury,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  its  pro- 
duction ;  an  opinion  strengthened  by  the  constant  pre- 
valence of  catarrhal  symptoms.  However,  Mr.  Pear- 
son thinks  that  cold  has  no  concern  in  bringing  on  the 
complaint  in  patients  under  the  influence  of  mercury. 
At  the  same  time  it  merits  particular  attention,  that  the 
disease  is  not  exclusively  occasioned  by  mercury, 
either  in  its  general  or  more  partial  attacks;  it  has 
been  observed  to  follow  exposure  to  cold,  and  to  recur 
in  the  same  individual  at  regular  intervals,  without 
any  obvious  or  adequate  cause. — [Batcman's  Synopsis, 
p.  2.16,  ed.  3  ;  Rutler  in  Kdin.  Med.  and  Surg^.  Joum. 
vol.  5,  /;.  143;  Marcet  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  2, 
art.  9.) 

In  the  early  stage,  Mr.  Pearson  recommends  small 
doses  of  antimoniai  powder,  with  saline  draughts,  or 
the  ammonia  acetata.  A  gentle  purgative  should  be 
given  every  three  or  four  days,  and  opium  to  procure 
sleep.  The  latter  medicine  sometimes  does  i..ost  good, 
when  joined  with  camphor,  or  Hoffman's  anodyne 
liquor.  Sarsaparilla  and  bark  may  be  given  when  the 
discharge  is  no  longer  ichorous,  and  the  imncfaction 
has  subsided.  Vitriolic  acid  has  seemed  to  give  relief. 
The  diet  may  be  light  and  nutritive,  without  fermented 
liquor.s,  however,  till  the  desquamation  has  somewhat 
advanced.  Frequent  use  of  the  warm  ball),  and  often 
changing  the  patient's  linen  and  sheets,  which  soon 
become  stiff  and  rough  with  the  discharge,  aftord  much 
benefit.  If  the  warm  bath  cannot  be  had,  Mr.  Pear 
son  advises  washing  the  body  very  tenderly  with  warm 
water-gruel ;  he  also  covers  parts  from  which  the  cu 
tide  is  detached,  with  a  mild  cerate,  and  rcncwa  Hie 
apiilication  twice  n  day.— (P.  178.) 

Dr.  M'Mullin  advises  the  immediate  disconlinu.tncr 
of  mercury  ;  the  removal  of  the  patient  from  ^^(lHl^ 
where  this  mineial  is  in  use  ;  empties  and  din|»li<>i<  1 1.  , 
but,  on  account  of  the  very  Irritable  state  of  Hi''  """/  '^' 
he  says,  antimonials  arc  hardly  admissible  niui  thai 
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when  tmreatives  are  indicated,  only  the  mildest  ones, 
such  asol  ricini,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  &c.  ought  lo 
be  eiven.  He  advises  mucilaginous  draughts  with 
oDium  for  relieving  the  soreness  of  llie  lauces.  In  the 
second  stage,  the  cold  infusion  of  bark  with  aroniatics 
and  opium,  or,  what  is  more  praised,  wine,  porter,  &c. 
To  relieve  the  ophthalmia  tarsi,  the  unguentum  oxidi 
zinci,  and  to  appease  the  painful  sensation  of  the  skin 
cracking,  the  linimentum  calcis,  which  should  be  li- 
berally applied  as  soon  as  crusts  appear. 

Consult  Essay  on  a  Peculiar  Eruptive  Disease,  ari- 
sing frvvi  the  Exhibition  of  Mercury,  by  O.  ^Illey,  Sco. 
Dublin,  l8iH:  also  Observations  on  the  Hydrargyria, 
tr  that  Vesicular  Disease  arising  from  the  Exhibttiun 
of  JUercury,  4to.  Land.  1810.  jJ  Description  of  the 
Mercurial  Lepra,  by  Dr.  Moriarty,  Yiiiio.  Dublin, 
1804.  Spens  and  M'Mullin,  in  Edinburgh  Med.  and 
Surgical  Journal,  JVos.  1  aiid  5.  Pearson  on  Dues  Ve- 
nerea, edit.  2.     Bateman's  Synopsis, p.  25G,  iS-c.  ed.  3. 

Frictions  with  Mercurial  Ointment. 
No  metal  acts  in  its  pure  metallic  state  ;  it  must  fir.st 
be  more  or  less  combined  with  oxygen.  The  mercury 
contained  in  the  unguentum  hydrargyri  becomes  in  a 
certain  degree  oxydaied,  when  triturated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  blending  it  with  the  fat.  The  metal,  however, 
in  mercurial  ointment,  is  in  the  most  simple  and  least 
combined  form  of  all  its  preparations,  and  hence  it  mil 
only  generally  operates  with  more  mildness  on  the 
system,  but  with  more  specific  effect  on  the  disease. 
Various  salts  of  mercury,  when  given  internally,  ope- 
rate more  quickly  than  mercurial  frictions;  yet  some 
practitioners,  erroneously,  I  believe,  do  not  confide  in 
any  internal  preparations  for  curing  the  venereal  dis 
ease,  particularly  when  the  virus  has  produced  elfects 
in  consequence  of  absorption.  We  shall  only  just 
mention  in  this  part  of  the  work,  that  rubbing  ii>  mer 
curial  ointment  is  the  mode  of  aflecting  the  sysiem 
with  mercury,  which  is  generally  considered  to  agree 
best  with  most  constitutions,  and  to  act  with  most  cer 
tainly  on  the  venereal  disease.  The  plan,  however, 
on  account  of  its  uncleanliness,  is  frequently  on»iited. 

Mercurial  Fumigations. 
We  have  mentioned  this  method  as  being  one  of  the 
most  ancient  plans  of  aflecting  the  constitution  with 
mercury,  and  Lalonetle  and  Abernethy  have  staled 
circumstances  in  its  favour,  which  certainly  render  it 
sometimes  a  very  eligible  mode.  The  latter  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  if  the  peculiar  advantages  of  mercurial  fumi- 
gation were  generally  known  to  practitioners,  they 
would  be  much  more  frequently  employed.  The  ad- 
vantages of  the  method  consist  in  its  affecting  the  con- 
stitution when  other  means  have  failed,  and  in  pro- 
ducing its  effects  in  a  much  shorter  time,  than  any 
other  mode  requires.  How  desirable  this  celerity  of 
operation  must  often  be  wlien  venereal  ulceration  is 
making  great  ravages  in  the  palate,  throat,  itc.  it  is 
needless  to  insist  upon.  In  patients  who  have  not 
strength  to  rub  in  ointment,  and  whose  bowels  will  not 
bear  the  internal  exhibition  of  mercury,  the  mode  of 
fumigation  may  prove  of  great  service. 

"  In  the  year  1776,  the  Chevalier  Lalonette,  a  phy- 
sician at  Paris,  laid  before  the  public  an  account  of  a 
new  mode  of  mercurial  fumigation,  fi"ee  from  the  in- 
conveniences of  former  ones,  and  which  in  the  space 
of  thirty-five  years  he  had  successfully  employed  in 
more  than  four  hundred  cases  that  had  resisted  all  the 
ordinary  methods  of  cure.  His  method  consisted  in 
enclosing  the  patient,  previously  undressed,  in  a  kind 
of  box  resembling  a  sedan-chair,  with  an  opening  at 
the  top  to  let  out  the  head,  and  another  at  the  bottom, 
to  which  was  fitted  a  small  grate  or  furnace,  having  in 
it  a  heated  iron  for  converting  the  mercurial  remedy  into 
fume.  The  preparation  he  made  use  of  was  a  kind  of 
calomel,  which,  by  repealed  sublimation  from  iron 
filings,  was  so  far  deprived  of  its  muriatic  acid,  as  to 
be  in  part  reduced  into  running  quicksilver;  and  while 
it  possessed  considerable  volatility,  was  perfectly  Uiirr- 
litating.  Some  of  this  powder  being  strewed  upon  the 
hot  iron  placed  below,  was  immediaiely  converted  into 
smoke,  which  surrounded  the  patient's  body,  and  after 
some  time  settled  on  iiis  skin  in  the  form  of  a  white 
and  very  fine  calx  of  quicksilver:  a  complete  dress, 
»  having  its  itmer  surface  fumigated  with  the  same  pow- 
der, was  then  put  on.  The  remedy  being  thus  gene- 
rally applied  xo  the  mouths  of  the  cutaneous  aosorbents, 


soon  got  admission  into  the  circulating  fluids,  a 
constitution  became  thereby  more  speedily  afiectedili 
by  any  process  known  before. — (Jibtrnethy's  Surgit 
and  Physiological  Essay.',  part  3.) 

As  the  fumigating  powder  used  byM.  Lalonette  VvS 
very  operose,  and  consequently  an  expensive  prepara- 
tion, and  appeared  to  have  no  advantage  over  one 
made  by  abstracting  the  muriatic  acid  from  calomei  by 
means  of  ammonia,  Mr.  Abernethy  employed  the  lat- 
ter, which  was  prepared  in  the  following  manner: 
Two  drachms  of  liquor  ammonia;  are  added  to  six 
ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  four  ounces  of  calomel 
are  thrown  into  this  liquor,  and  shaken  up  with  it; 
the  powder  is  afterward  separated  by  a  filter  and 
dried. 

The  powder  thus  obtained  is  of  a  gray  colour,  and 
contains  a  good  deal  of  quicksilver  in  its  metallic  state^ 
which  of  course  is  extremely  volatile,  but  becomes 
oxydated  when  raised  into  fume,  and  afterward  con- 
densed into  a  white  subtile  powder. 

In  local  disease  of  the  joints,  such  for  instance  as  a 
thickened  state  of  the  synovial  membrane,  and  in  sar- 
comatous enlargements  of  the  breast  in  women,  the 
late  Mr.  Sharpe  and  Sir  C.  Blicke  were  accustomed  to 
direct  fumigated  stockings  or  under-waistcoats  to  be 
worn,  by  which  these  complaints  were  relieved  and 
the  constitutions  of  the  patients  affected,  without  the 
troiible  and  unpleasantness  arising  from  the  use  of  the 
common  mercurial  o'liiUuent.— {See  jibemethy's  Sur- 
gical and  Physiological  Essays,  part  3.) 

Mr.  Pciarson  procured  Lalonette's  machine,  and  made 
a  considerable  number  of  experiments  to  determine 
the  comparative  advantages  of  this  method  and  mer- 
curial  frictions.  He  foimd  that  the  gums  became  tur- 
gid and  tender  very  quickly,  and  thai  the  local  appear- 
ances were  sooner  removed,  than  by  the  other  mode.s 
of  introducing  mercury  into  the  system ;  but  that  it 
soon  brought  on  debility,  a  rapid  and  premature  sali- 
vation, and,  of  course,  that  the  medicine  could  not  be 
steadily  continued.  This  gentleman  concludes,  that 
when  checking  the  progress  of  the  disease  suddenly  is 
an  object  of  great  moment,  when  the  body  is  covered 
with  venereal  ulcers,  or  when  the  eruptions  ere  large 
and  mimeious,so  that  there  scarcely  remains  asurface 
large  enough  to  absorb  the  ointment,  the  vapour  of 
mercury  will  be  advantageous.  But  he  thinks  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  thus  to  introduce  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  mercury  into  the  system  to  secure  the  patient  from 
a  relapse,  and  therefore  the  plan  by  no  means  eligible 
as  a  general  practice.  The  vapour  of  mercury,  he 
says,  is  singularly  efficacious,  when  applied  to  vene- 
real ulcers,  fungi,  and  excrescences ;  but  this  plan  re- 
quires an  equal  quantity  of  mercury  to  be  given  in 
other  ways,  as  if  the  local  application  itself  were  not 
a  mercurial  one. — {Pearson  on  Dues  Venerea,  p.  145, 
<$-c.')    This  last  observation  is  certainly  not  correct. 

For  the  purpose  of  fumigating  sores,  the  hydrargyri 
sulphuretum  rubrum  is  conunonly  used.  Ulcers  and 
excrescences  about  the  pudendum  and  anus  in  women 
are  said  to  be  particularly  benefited  in  this  way ;  and  in 
these  cases  the  fumes  are  most  conveniently  applied  by 
placing  a  red-hot  heater  at  the  bottom  of  a  night-stool 
pan,  and  after  sprinkling  on  it  a  few  grains  of  the  red 
sulphuret  of  quicksilver,  placing  the  patient  on  the 
stool.  On  other  occasions,  a  small  apparatus  sold  at 
the  shops,  is  used,  which  enables  the  surgeon  to  direct 
the  fumes  through  a  funnel  against  the  ulcer  in  any  si- 
tuation. 

Though  mention  has  just  b#en  made  of  venereal  ex- 
crescences, I  am  of  opinion,  with  Mr.  Abernethy,  that 
it  is  very  questionable  whether  any  are  ever  really  of 
this  nature.  I  know  that  many  excrescences  and  ver- 
ruca about  the  anus  and  parts  of  generation,  diminish 
and  are  cured  by  a  course  of  mercury.  This  is  the 
only  argimient  in  favour  of  their  being  venereal ;  for 
when  tied,  cut  off,  or  made  to  fall  off  by  stimulating 
them  with  pulv.  sabina;  and  the  subacetate  of  copper,  or 
the  acetic  acid,  they  are  as  eflectually  cured  as  if  mer- 
cury had  been  given.  In  the  military  hospital  at  Cam- 
bray,  I  remember  a  man  whose  scrotum  was  covered 
with  watery  excrescences,  some  of  which  were  of 
considerable  size.  Mr.  Booty,  assistant  staff  surgeon, 
prescribed  mercury,  by  which  they  were  certainly 
cured  with  surprising  expedition.  In  this  paiticular 
case  I  think  the  plan  of  treatment  adopted  was  the 
best,  because  on  account  of  the  number  of  excre*- 
cences,  and  the  situation  of  some  of  them  at  tl>e  lowef 
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and  back  part  of  the  scrotum,  It  would  have  been  ilif- 
flcuU  to  have  treated  theui  altogether  by  local  applica- 
tions. 

VREPARATIONS    FOR  INTERNAL    KXHIBITION. 

When  it  is  wished  to  excite  a  salivation  quickly, and 
mercurial  ointment  alone  will  not  produce  this  eri'ecl, 
or  catnmt  be  employed,  and  when  fumigations  are  noi 
convenient  or  agreeable,  the  hydrargyri  oxydnni  ru- 
brum  is  often  prescribed.  The  common  dose  is  a  grain, 
which  may  be  Increased  to  two,  a  day.  It  is  apt,  how- 
ever, to  disagree  with  the  stomachs  and  bowels  of 
many  patients;  an  inconvenience  sonieiimes  obviated 
by  conjoining  the  preparation  with  opium. 

At  present  the  hydrargyrus  cum  creia  is  rarely  or 
never  prescribed  for  the  cure  of  the  venereal  disease. 
Rut  it  is  frequently  prescribed  as  a  mild  alterative  lor 
children  in  doses  of  from  gr.  v.  to  gr.  x.  twice  a  day, 
blended  with  any  viscid  substance. 

The  oxyniuriate  of  mercury  (corrosive  sublimate) 
was  a  medicine  liighly  praised  for  its  antisyphiliii< 
virtues  by  the  celebrated  Van  Svvieten,  and  indeed 
there  is  no  doubt  that  like  oilier  preparations  of  mer- 
cury it  possesses  such  qualities.  It  retains  great  repu- 
tation even  now,  and  probably  will  always  do  so. 
However,  like  the  red  oxide,  it  sosneiimes  deranges 
the  stomach  and  bowels.  Some  surgeons  are  also  re- 
luctant to  give  it  the  san»e  degree  of  conhdence  in  re 
spect  to  its  power  over  syphilis,  as  they  give  to  mercu- 
rial friclions.  Mr.  Pearson  remarks,  tiiat  "when  the 
sublimate  is  given  to  cure  the  primary  symptoms  of 
syphilis.  It  will  sometimes  succeed,  more  especially 
when  it  produces  a  considerable  degree  of  soreness  of 
the  gums,  and  the  common  specific  effect  of  mercury 
in  the  animal  system.  But  it  will  often  fail  of  remov- 
ing even  a  recent  chancre;  and  where  the  symptom 
has  vanished  during  the  administration  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  I  have  known  a  three  months'  course  of 
that  medicine  fail  to  secure  the  patient  from  a  consti- 
tutional affection.  The  result  of  my  observations  is 
Ihal  simple  mercury,  calomel,  or  calcined  mercury  are 
preparations  more  to  be  confided  in  for  the  cure  of  pri 
niary  symptoms  than  corrosive  sublimate.  The  latter 
will  often  check  the  progress  of  secondary  symptoms 
very  conveniently,  and  I  think  it  is  peculiaily  effica 
ciousin  relieving  venereal  pains,  in  healing  ulcers  of 
the  throat,  and  in  promoting  the  desquamation  of  erup- 
tions. Yet  even  in  these  cases,  it  never  confers  per- 
manent benefit;  for  new  symptoms  will  ap|)ear  during 
the  use  of  it ;  and  on  many  occasions  it  will  fail  of 
affording  the  least  advantage  to  the  |)aiientfrom  fii-st  to 
last.  I  do  sometimes,  indeed,  employ  this  preparation 
in  venereal  cases;  but  it  is  either  at  the  beginning  of  a 
mercurial  course,  to  bring  the  constitution  under  the 
influence  of  mercury  at  an  early  period,  or  ihiring  a 
course  of  inunction,  with  the  intention  of  increasing 
the  action  of  simple  mercury.  I  sometimes  alsf»  pre- 
scribe it  after  the  conclusion  of  a  cotirseof  frictions,  to 
support  the  mercurial  influence  in  tlia  habit,  iti  order 
to  guard  auainsl  the  danger  of  a  relapse.  But  on  no 
occasion  whatever  do  I  think  ii  safe  to  confide  in  this 
preparation  singly  and  uncombined,  for  the  cure  of  any 
truly  venereal  symptom."— iP<;or.sore  on  Lues  Venerea.) 

The  dose  of  oxymuriatc  is  a  quarter  of  a  grain. 

'Yh'.  following  is  a  common  mode  of  ordering  it:  Y^. 
Hydrargyri  nxymuriatis.  gr.  i.  Aquae  Nucis  Mos- 
chala;,  5  ij- Misce.     Dosis  unciu  dimidia. 

The  submuriale  of  mercury  (calomel)  is  not  very 
much  used  by  modern  surgeons  for  the  cure  of  the  ve 
ner«!al  disease.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  given  in  cases 
of  gonorrhoea,  both  with  the  view  of  preserving  die 
con.stiliilion  from  infection,  and  kec|)ing  the  bowels 
regular.  It  is  more  extensively  given  as  a  purgaiive 
and  an  alterative,  and  f<ir  the  cure  of  suruieal  diseases 
requiring  the  system  to  \w.  slightly  under  the  infinenee 
of  mercury.  It  generally  proves  actively  purgative, 
when  more  than  tw<i  or  three  urnins  are  giveti. 

The  most  slnqile  preparntions  of  mercury  have 
generally  been  deemed  the  mo^l  effi-climl  in  eradicating 
the  veii»*real  disia^ip  The  pilnlo:  hydrargyri  are  the 
moat  simple  of  the  internal  forniulnr.  bi-iu!!  merely 
mercury  triturated  with  miicilauinous  or  sacr  h:irini' 
suhsiances.  Next  to  mercurial  frictionn,  iln;y  me,  per 
haps,  most  freqnt-ntly  eniploy)-d  for  the  cure  «»f  the  in- 
cipient frirmof  the  venereal  diseaxe,  that  Is,  while  n 
chancre  is  the  only  complaint.  They  are  alxo  s^'ty 
commonly  given  in  all  stages  of  the  disease,  to  aid  mer- 
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curial  frictions  in  bringing  the  system  under  the  in' 
rtuence  of  the  specific  remedy.  Ten  grains  of  tlieinasa 
kept  for  these  pills  is  the  usual  dose.  When  they  purge, 
o[)inm  will  sometimes  prevent  this  effect.— (See  Vene- 
real Disease.) 

Mercury  is  employed  both  constitutionally  and 
locally  in  numerous  surgical  cases;  for  the  removal 
of  indolent  Ihickenings  and  indurations  of  the  parts; 
lor  the  relief  of  porrigo,  herpetic  diseases,  tetanus,  hy- 
drops articuli,  iritis,  and  a  multitude  of  other  affec- 
tions, which  need  not  here  be  specified. 

iMEROCKLE.  (From  fttpoj,  tlie  thigh,  and  <c>?A»>,  a 
lunioin-.)     A  femoral  or  crural  liernia.-- -(See  Hernia) 

MEZEREOJN  was  recommended  by  Dr.  A.  Russell 
for  a  particular  class  of  venereal  symptoms,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  "The  disease  for  which  I  principally 
lecommeiid  the  decocticm  of  the  niezereon  root  as  a 
cure,  is  the  venereal  node  that  proceeds  from  a  thicken- 
ing of  the  membrane  of  the  bones.  In  a  thickening  of 
the  periosteum,  from  other  causes,  I  have  seen  very 
uood  effects  fiom  it:  and  it  is  frequently  of  service  in 
the  removal  of  those  nocturnal  pains  with  which  vene- 
real patients  are  afflicted:  though  in  this  last  case,  ex 
cepiingwith  regard  to  the  pain  that  is  occasioned  by  tiic 
node,  I  own  I  have  not  found  its  effects  so  certain,  as 
I  at  first  thought  I  had  reason  to  believe.  I  do  not  find 
it  of  service  in  thecuie  of  any  other  symptom  of  the 
venereal  disease." — {Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  vol.  3,  p.  134, 
195.)  Mr.  Pearson,  however,  asserts  unequivocally, 
that  niezereon  has  not  the  power  of  curing  the  vene- 
real disease  in  any  one  stage,  or  under  any  one  form, 
and  if  the  decoction  shouldvever  reduce  the  venereal 
node,  yet  ihere  will  be  a  necessity  for  taking  mercury 
in  as  large  quaiuity,  and  for  as  long  a  time,  as  if  no 
mezererui  had  been  exhibited.  Cullen  found  this  me- 
dicine of  use  in  some  cutaneous  affections,  but,  except- 
iiur  an  instance  or  two  of  lepra,  Mr.  Pear.son  has  very 
seldom  found  it  possessed  of  medicinal  virtue,  either 
ii:  syphilis,  or  the  sequelte  of  that  disease,  scrofula,  or 
cutaneous  affections.— (Pearson  on  Lues  Venerea,  p. 
55—59.) 

As  the  possibility  of  curing  most  forms  of  the  vene- 
real disease,  not  only  without  mercury,  but  without 
Mny  internal  medicines  whatever,  is  now  well  esta- 
blished, it  is  difficult  to  know  what  degree  of  importance 
to  attach  to  observations  declaring  certain  articles 
of  the  materia  niedica  efficient  or  inefficient  in  the  cure 
of  that  disease;  because,  if  it  admit  of  a  spontaneous 
cure,  but  will  not  get  well  when  mezereou  or  any  other 
particular  medicine  is  exhibited,  we  are  necessarily 
obliL'ed  to  suppose  that  such  medicine  is  worse  than 
useless. 

MODIOLUS.    The  crown  or  saw  of  a  trepan. 

MOLLI'I'IES  OSSIUM.    A  morbid  softness  of  the 
bones,  which  become  preternaturally  flexible,  inconse- 
quence either  of  the  inordin.'ite  absorption  of  the  plios- 
|)hate  of  lime,  from  which  their  natural  solidity  is  de- 
rived, or  else  of  this  matter  not  being  duly  secreted  into 
their  texture.    T!ie  bones  affected  become  specifically 
lighter.— (.Sa/7Zo»j«,  Hist,  de  la  Soc.  Royale  de  Med.  t. 
8.1    Dr.   Bosiock  made  some  experiments,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  earthy  matter 
in  bones  affected  with  inollities:  he  examined  a  dorsal 
vertebra  of  a  woman,  whose  bones  were  found  soft  and 
Hexibie  after  her  decease.    In  one  part  of  the  diseased 
bone,  he  found  that  the  quiintity  of  earthy  matter  only 
amounted  to  «)ne  fifth  of  its  weight,  and,  in  another, 
only  to  one-eighth,  while  the  proportion  '\  healthy 
holies  amounted  to  more  than  one-half  of  their  whole 
weiijht. — (See  Med.  Chir.   Trims,  vol.  4,  and  Wilson 
on  the  Bones  and  .hints,  p.  '253.)     In  rickeis,  the  bones 
\'ield  'ind  become  distorted  only  by  slow  degrees,  and 
retain  their  natural  infiexibility ;  but  in  the  present  dis- 
ease, they  may  be  at  once  bent  in  any  direction,  and 
frequently  admit  of  being  readily  divided  with  a  knife. 
The  motrities  ossiiim  is  an  exceedingly  uncommon  dis- 
ease, and  Its  causes  are  buried  in  obscurity.     It  is  8U|i- 
|K)sed,  howeviT,  to  depend  upon  some  pt'cullar  state 
of  the  constiiulirm,  and  the  Individuals  attacked  with 
it  hav^  been  rHinnrked  In  be  mostly  about,  or  rather  be 
voiid  the  iniddli'  period  of  life  (./.  Wilson,  vol.  r.it.  p 
S.'iSi,  and  generally,  if  not  always,  women.— (JVcti* 
oiann  in  .'llihnndl.  drr  K.  K.  .Tosrphs  Mad.  b.  2,  p- 173 
Portnl  Conrs  irjlnotomte,  t.  1,  ;».  15.)     One  Irmtnnce. 
however,  is  rejiorted,  in  which  the  patient  was  a  younn 
man,  seventenn  years  (>r ngi:—(7'homns.iin,  in  .fourn 
de  Mdd.  t.  43,  p.  222.1     Surgical  writem  have  ununllf 
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-onsideied  mcHilJcs  and  fragilitas  ossium  as  two  dis- 
Uftct  and  difFerent  affections.  Boyer  thinks,  liowever, 
that  tliid  point  is  by  no  means  well  established.  He 
admits  that  tliere  have  been  a  few  rare  distances  of 
jnollities,  where  the  hones  were  completely  flexible, 
without  any  degree  of  fragility.  But  he  contetKls,  that 
in  almost  all  the  cases  on  record,  the  fragilitas  and 
mollities  have  been  combined.  He  regrets  that  homes, 
afltcied  v/ith  fragility,  have  never  been  cliemically  and 
anatomically  e::amined,  particularly  as  there  have  been 
persons,  who  while  living  merely  betrayed  the  symp- 
toms of  mollities  ossiam,  yet  in  whom  unsuspected 
fractures,  evidently  of  long  standing,  were  discovered 
after  death  ;  while  other  fractures  also  happened  from 
the  slightest  causes  during  the  examination  of  thq 
same  bodies. — (See  Boijer,  Traite  des  Maladies  Ckir. 
t.  3,  p.  GOT — 609.)  The  truth  of  these  ohservitions  is 
\vell  illustrated  in  the  case  reported  by  Mr.  VViij^on. — 
{Onthe  Bones,  Src.p.  254.)  In  the  present  place,  l3hall 
merely  describe  the  pure  mollities  ossium,  or  that  dis- 
order of  the  bones  in  which  they  become  completely 
flexihie,  and  lose  all  their  natural  lirmness.  And  in  or- 
der to  give  an  idea  of  the  disorder,  [  shall  quote  the 
case  of  Madame  Supiot.  In  the  year  1747  she  had  a 
fall,  which  occasioned  her  to  keep  her  bed  for  some 
time,  and  left  great  pain  and  weakness  in  her  loins  and 
lower  extremities.  In  about  a  year  and  a  half  after- 
ward, she  began  to  perceive  her  left  leg  particularly 
affected.  Along  witli  this  weakness,  she  liad  violent 
pains  over  her  whole  body,  which  increased  after  a 
miscarriage,  and  still  more  after  a  natural  delivery,  in 
the  year  1751.  She  was  now  seized  with  starlings, 
great  inquietude,  and  such  violent  heats,  that  she  was 
almost  continually  in  a  sweat,  and  could  not  bear  the 
least  covering,  even  in  the  coldest  weat/ier,  and  vvliile 
her  pains  continually  increased,  she  took  notice  that 
her  urine  precipitated  a  white  sediment.  Her  pains 
abated  on  the  appearance  of  the  sediment,  but  she  now 
observed  that  her  limbs  began  to  bend,  and  from  this 
time  the  softness  of  them  gradually  increased  till  her 
death.  In  the  month  of  April,  175:2,  the  ♦.runk  of  her 
body  did  not  exceed  23  inches  in  length,  the  thorax 
was  exceedingly  ill  formed,  and  the  bones  of  liie  upper 
part  were  very  much  distorted ;  those  of  the  lower  part 
■were  considerably  bent.  At  length  the  thigh-bones  be- 
came so  pliable,  that  her  feet  could  easily  be  laid  on 
each  Bide  of  her  head.  The  right  side  did  not,  till  after 
some  time,  beco.me  so  deformed  as  ttie  left;  but  it  was 
.surprising  to  observe  the  alteration  which  daily  took 
place,  and  the  different  figures  assumed  by  the  limbs, 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  softness  of  the  bones  ; 
so  that  when  the  sediment  in  the  urine  was  considera- 
ble, the  disease  of  the  bones  seemed  to  be  at  a  stand, 
increasing  considerably  when  it  was  suppressed.  Be- 
sides this,  she  had  violent  pains,  starlings,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  spitting  of  blood,  and,  lastly,  a  fever,  with 
convulsions.  She  died  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
1752,  and  on  dissecting  her  body,  the  following  appear- 
ances were  observed :  1.  The  muscles  in  general  were 
of  a  very  soft  and  pale  consistence;  the  vastus  exter- 
nus  fascialis,  quadriceps,  biceps,  and  external  parts  of 
the  gracilis,  were  much  shorter  than  in  their  natural 
state,  and  more  firm  and  tense ;  while  those  on  the  op- 
posite side  were  much  elongated,  thin,  and  very  tender ; 
in  short,  the  whole  muscular  system  had  suflered  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  action  of  the  muscles  in  her 
lifetime.  2.  The  bones  were  entirely  dissolved,  the 
periosteum  remaining  unhurt,  so  that  they  exhibited 
only  the  form  of  a  cylinder.  3.  The  heart  and  princi- 
pal blood-vessels,  both  veins  and  arteries,  contained 
large  black  polypi,  of  a  viscid  consisience,  and  very 
unlike  those  usually  found  in  dead  bodies. 

A  case  of  softness  of  the  bones  is  related  by  Mr. 
Gooch,  but  considerably  different  from  the  above,  as  it 
was  attended  with  a  remarkable  fragility  of  them  be- 
fore they  became  sort.  It  likewise  begaq  with  pains 
through  the  whole  body,  attended  with  feverish  symp- 
toms; but,^after  some  weeks,  these  pains  were  confined 
chiefly  to  the  legs  and  thighs,  and  they  were  not  in- 
creased by  pressure.  This  fragility  of  the  bones  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  case  with  Madame  Supiot. 
In  the  month  of  June,  1749,  Mr.  Gooch's  patient  broke 
t\«t  leg  in  walking  from  her  bed  to  a  chair,  and  heard 
the  bone  snap.  No  callus  was  formed,  though  the 
fracture  was  instantly  reduced,  and  treated  by  one  of 
the  best  surgeons  in  her  part  of  the  country ;  but,  in- 
«tead  of  thi»,  the  bones  began  to  grow  flexible,  and  in 


a  few  months  were  so  from  the  knee  to  the  ankU 
The  disease  still  continued  to  increase,  so  that  in 
short  lime  the  other  leg  and  thigh  were  aflectcd  in  thd 
same  manner,  after  which  both  legs  and  thighs  became^ 
oedematous,  liable  to  excoriations,   and  discharged 
thin  yellow  ichor.    Scorbutic  symptoms  began  to  ap 
pear  in  the  winter  after  the  leg  was  broken,  and  he 
gums  began  to  bleed.    Tonic  medicines  were  exhibilc 
without  any  success,  except  that  her  menstruation  wi 
more  regular,  and  her  appetite  and  digestion  were  im"»5 
proved;  but  towards  the  end  of  her  life,  her  breathing 
became  difficult,  the  spine  distorted,  and  a  pain  in  th« 
loins  took  place  upon  every  motion  of  the  vertebrae; 
and  as  her  limbs  were  now  quite  useless,  she  was  ob«>^ 
liged  to  sit  upright  in  bed.    At  last  the  ends  of  the 
bones  on  which  she  sat  having  become  also  very  soft, 
spread  nmch,  and  the  ends  of  her  fingers  and  thumbe^J 
by  frequent  endeavours  to  raise  herself,  became  also 
very  broad,  and  the  phalanges  crooked.     The  flexibi'3 
lity  of  the  bones  gradually  increased,  and  became  more| 
general,  attended  with  a  wasting  of  the  flesh,  and  exO 
cessive  diflicnlty  of  bre.ilhing.     The  menstrual  flux^i 
totally  ceased  four  months  before  her  death  ;  lier  legs, 
which  were  very  anasarcous,  and  excoriated  almost  al 
over,  became  erysipelatous;  but  she  retained  hersensesj 
to  the  last.    She  expired  suddenly,  having  talked  in  a^ 
composed  manner  concerning  her  miserable  siluatioo., 
and  approaching  end,  only  a  few  moments  before  her( 
death. 

On  examining  the  body,  she  was  found  to  have  lost 
two  feet  two  inches  of  her  natural  statute.  The  hearl 
and  lungs  appeared  sound,  but  had  been  much  confined,] 
principally  by  the  liver,  which  was  enlarged  in  an  ex-j 
traordinary  degree ;  it  was  not  however,  scirrhous,  nor  i 
in  any  other  way  diseased.  The  spleen  was  very ; 
small,  and  the  mesentery  had  one  large  scirrhous  gland.  \ 
All  the  bones  except  the  teeth  were  softened,  so  that 
scarcely  any  of  them  could  resLst  the  knife  ;  but  tb 
of  the  lower  extremities  were  the  mosl  dissolved,  bein(^ 
changed  into  a  kind  of  parenchymous  substance,  likf 
soft  dark-coloured  liver,  without  any  offensive  smell.^ 
So  completely,  indeed,  were  they  decomposed,  that  the 
knife  met  with  less  resistance  in  cutting  through  them 
than  sound  muscular  flesh,  though  some  bony  lamellts^ 
were  here  and  there  to  be  met  with,  but  as  thin  as  an' 
egg-shell.  The  most  compact  bones,  and  those  which 
contained  the  greatest  quantity  of  marrow,  were  the 
most  dissolved  ;  and  it  was  observable  that  the  disso-^ 
lution  began  internally,  for  the  bony  laminae,  remained 
here  and  there  on  the  outside  and  nowhere  else.  Thel 
periosteum  was  rather  thicker  than  ordinary,  and  the, 
cartilages  thinner ;  but  not  in  a  state  of  dissolution^^ 
The  bones  were  found  to  contain  a  great  quantity  ot^ 
oily  matter  and  little  earth.  No  cause  could  be  as-^ 
signed  for  the  disease ;  and  in  the  case  of  Madame^ 
Supiot,  the  one  assigned,  viz.  that  of  her  eating  too^ 
much  salt,  seems  totally  inadequate  to  explain  the  ' 
originof  the  disorder.  All  thecases  of  mollities  ossiui 
on  record  have  proved  fatal,  and  no  means  of  cure  arej 
yet  known. 

For    additional    observations  connected   with  this' 
subject,   refer    to   Frafrilitas    Ossium    and    Rickets.  A 
Boyer  and  Richerand  treat  of  mollities  ossium  and 
rickets,  as  one  and  the  same  disease.    But  as  Mr.  Wil-* 
son  observes,  the  first  differs  from  rickets  in  attacking 
people  of  middle  age  or  rather  older,  and  not  particu- 
larly childrtn ;  and  it  diflers  also  in  the  change  pro- 
duced in  the  bones  themselves,  which,  when  dried,  do 
not  appear  as  if  they  had  been  long  steeped  in  weak 
acid,  with  their  animal  part  nearly  unchanged ;  but . 
both  the  phosphate  of  lime  and  the  animal  matter* 
appear  to  have  been  absorbed,  so  as  to  leave  mere 
shells,  which  are  also  softer  than  natural  bones  of  the. 
same  thickness.    Mr.  Wilson  farther  informs  us,  that  \ 
large  cavities  are  met  with  in  the  substance  of  the 
bones,  and  sometimes  communicate  with  the  soft  parts 
surrounding  them.    In  some  of  these  cavities  is  con- 
tained oily  matter,  like  boiled  marrow;  and  in  others, 
masses  of  coagulated  blood,  and  a  soft  inorpainc  animal 
substance. — {J.  Wilson  on  the  Bones,  <S-c.  p.  253.   Jlerel, 
Diss.  Descriptionem  ct  Casus  aliquot  Osteomalacia: 
sistens  Upsal,  1788.      Jiforand,  in  Journ.  des  Snvans, 
1792,  et  Mem  de  V^^cad.  des  Sciences,  1752.    Mnravd, 
jiinr.  in  Mem.  de  VMcnd.  des  Sciences,  1764,  p.  206.    See 
also  T.  Lambert,  Relation  de  la  Maladie  de  Bernard 
d'^rmaffnac,  survn  Rnntollissement  des  Osf  Tou'eu-ie^ 
17U0.     Fernelius,  in  lib,  de  abditis  remm  causit      Th. 
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SartkoUnut,  Hist.  .Inat.  cent.  4.  Petit  Histoire  de 
CAcad.  des  Sciences,  J722.  Hoin,  ibid.  1764.  Oagli. 
ardi^  Anatovies  Ossium.}  Komai,  1789.  C.  G.Ludwig, 
Programma^  quo  observata  in  sectione  Cadaveris 
Fcemina  cujus  Ossa  emollita  erant  proponit:  Lips. 
1757.  Fries,  Dissert,  de  Emollitione  Ossium  ;  Argen- 
tor.  1775.  Thomson,  in  Med.  Obs.  and  Inquiries,  vol. 
5.  p.  259.  Chirurgical  Obs.  and  Cases,  by  fVilliam 
Bromfield,  vol.  2,  p.  50,  S,-c.  Boyer,  Traitc  des  Mala- 
dies Chir.  t.  3,  p.  607,  vj-c.  Parts,  1814.  Richerand, 
Jfosogr.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  142.  IVhat.  tkese  two  writers 
say,  however,  chiefly  relates  to  rickets.  We  meet  with, 
cases  of  Mollities  Ossium  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions ;  ^ict.  Haffniens.;  Ephcm.  J^at.  Cur.;  Savi- 
ard's  Obs.  Chir.;  the  writings  of  Forcstus ;  GoocWs 
Chirurgical  IVorks,  vol.  2,  p.  303—399,  erf.  1792,  t,c. 
.7.  Wilson,  on  the  Structure  and  Physiology  of  the 
Skeleton ;  and  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Bones  and  .Joints, 
p.  'i3i,  &rc.  8ko.  Land.  1820.  Good's  Study  of  Medi- 
cine, vol.  5,  p.  384,  cd.  3.  .7.  Hoicship,  in  Edtn.  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  2,  p.  137.) 

MONOCULUS.  (From  novog,  nngle,  and  ociilus, 
the  eye.)  A  bandage  formerly  applied  to  the  fistula 
lachrymalis,  and  diseases  of  the  eye.  It  consists  of  a 
single-headed  roller,  the  end  of  which  is  to  be  put  on 
the  back  of  the  neck,  and  one  turn  made  over  the 
forehead  so  as  to  meet  the  extremity  of  the  bandage. 
The  roller  is  then  to  descend  under  tlic  ear  of  the  side 
affected,  and  to  pass  obliquely  over  the  cheek  under- 
neath the  eye,  and  next  over  the  root  of  the  nose  and 
the  parietal  bone,  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  third 
turn  of  the  roller  is  to  overlap  the  second  a  little;  the 
third,  the  fourth  ;  making  what  the  French  call  do- 
^ aires }  and  the  application  of  the  bandage  is  com- 
pleted by  making  turns  round  the  head. 

MORTIFICATION  is  of  two  kinds  ;  the  one  with- 
out inflammation ;  the  other  preceded  by  it.  To  this 
last  species  of  mortification,  the  terms  inflammatory, 
humid,  or  acute  gangrene,  are  often  applied ;  while  the 
second,  or  Uiat  which  is  not  preceded  by  any  or  nmch 
inflammation,  has  been  distinguished  by  the  epithets 
dry  or  chronic,  and  sometimes  idiopathic,  when  no 
cause  fer  the  origin  of  the  disease  can  be  assigned. 
According  to  Mr.  Hunter,  inflammation  is  an  increased 
action  of  that  power  which  a  part  naturally  possesses  ; 
and,  in  healthy  inflammations  at  least,  it  is  probably 
attended  with  an  increase  of  power.  In  cases,  how- 
ever, which  are  to  terminate  in  mortification,  there  is 
no  increase  of  power ;  but  on  the  contrary,  a  diminu- 
tion of  it.  This,  when  joined  to  an  increased  action, 
becomes  a  cause  of  mortification,  by  destroying  the 
balance  which  ought  to  subsist  between  the  power 
and  action  of  every  part.  There  ate,  besides,  cases 
of  mortification  preceded  by  inflamtnation,  which  do 
not  arise  wholly  from  that  as  a  cause:  of  this  kind 
are  the  carbuncle  and  the  slough  formed  in  the  small- 
pox pustule. — (^Hunter.) 

The  first  general  division  of  mortification,  therefore, 
is  into  two  kinds;  first,  into  the  inflammatory,  humid, 
or  acute  i  and  secondly,  into  the  dry  or  chronic.  But 
the  disorder  is  also  subdivided  into  many  species, 
which  are  determined  by  the  nature  of  their  particular 
exciting  causes,  as  will  be  presently  detailed. 

However,  it  is  remarked,  that  acute  or  rapid  mortifi- 
cations are  not  necessarily  humid,  as  the  slough  from 
the  application  of  caustic  potassa  proves,  and  the  con- 
verse also  is  true  in  some  cases  of  sphacelus  senilis. — 
[James  on  Inflammation,  p.  9fi.)  Mr.  Guthrie  also  as- 
oerts,  that  mortification  from  wounds  and  external 
injuries  may  be  either  humid  or  dry,  or  of  both  kinds 
together,  where  the  circuujstances  are  particular.— 
(O/i  Gun-shot  Wounds,  S^c.  p.  122,  ed.  2.)  The  doctrine 
that  nny  case  of  mortification  is  entirely  without  in- 
t'ammation,  has  sometimes  been  deemed  questionable  ; 
and  Mr.  James  expresses  his  belief  that  the  disorder  is 
generally  preceded  by  infiammation,  and  invariably 
accompanied  with  some  degree  of  it.  And,  says  he, 
'•whether  mortification  be  a  consequence  of  inflam- 
mation or  not,  it  nviy,  perhaps,  with  reason  be  consi- 
dered as  standiii)/  in  the  name  relation  to  inflamma- 
tion as  adhesion,  suppuration,  or  ulceration  ;  they  may 
all  be  preceded  by  a  high  d<!gree,  or  It  may  be  scarcely 
sensible."— (/^  8},  8."..) 

When  any  part  of  the  body  Ios<!h  all  motion,  Ht-nsi- 
Wlily,  and  natural  heat,  and  becomes  of  a  brown,  livid, 
or  black  colour,  it  is  said  to  be  afl^cted  with  sphacelus, 
that  is, complete  m')vtificatiQn.  Aslongasanyfensibility, 


motion,  and  warmth  continue,  the  state  of  the  disorder 
is  termed  gangrene.  This  word  is  here  made  use  of  to 
signify  only  a  degree  of  sphacelus,  or  rather  Uie  pro- 
cfiss  by  which  any  local  disorder  falls  into  the  slate  of 
complete  mortification.  Many  authors  use  both  terms 
syiionynidusly ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  gangrene 
does  not  invariably  end  in  sphacelus  ;  nor  is  the  latter 
always  preceded  by  the  former.— (/iicAfer,  Anfangsgr. 
dcr  Pf^undarzn.  b.  1,  kap.  3.)  There  are  some  surgical 
writers,  who  make  the  distinguishing  circumstances  of 
sphacelus  to  be  the  extension  of  the  disorder  to  the 
b<iiies  as  well  as  the  soft  parts.— (Z>us*ms,  Pathologic 
Chir.t.\,p.30,cd.im^.) 

At  present,  however,  this  last  application  of  the  term 
sphacelus  is  never  made  ;  for,  as  Mr.  Pearson  has 
rightly  observed,  the  distinctions  "  which  are  founded 
merely  upon  the  parts  that  sufler,  or  upon  the  profun- 
dity to  which  the  disease  has  penetrated  seem  inade- 
quate and  useless."— (PWncipZcs  of  Surgery,  p.  115,  cd. 
2.)  The  manner  in  which  Dr.  J.  Thomson  views 
the  subject,  may  be  considered  as  coinciding  with  the 
general  sentiments  of  the  best  modern  surgeons.  "  I 
shall  employ  the  term  gangrene  (ssys  he)  to  express 
that  state  of  mortification  in  inflamed  parts,  which 
precedes  the  death  of  the  part ;  a  stage  in  which  there 
is  a  diminution,  but  not  a  total  destruction  of  the 
powers  of  life  ;  in  which  the  blood  appears  to  circu- 
late through  the  larger  vessels ;  in  which  the  nerves 
retain  a  portion  of  their  sensibility  ;  and  in  which,  per- 
haps, the  port  affected  may  still  be  supposed  to  be  ca- 
pable of  recovery.  The  word  sphacelus  I  shall  use  to 
denote  the  complete  death  or  mortification  of  a  part; 
that  state,  in  which  the  powers  of  life  have  become 
extinct ;  in  which  the  blood  ceases  to  circulate  ;  and  in 
which  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves  is  lost,  whether  the 
dead  or  mortified  part  has  or  has  not  become  actually 
putrid,  or  shown  any  tendency  to  separate  and  fall 
away  from  the  living  and  sound  parts.  Putrefaction, 
or  the  spontaneous  process  by  which  animal  bodies  are 
decomposed,  is  an  accidental,  and  not  necessary  sflfect 
of  the  state  of  mortification.  It  takes  place  at  very 
different  periods,  after  the  death  of  particular  parts; 
and  these  periods,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  always 
regulated,  not  only  by  external  circumstances,  such  as 
the  humidity  and  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  but 
also  by  the  peculiar  structure  and  morbid  conditions 
of  the  animal  texture,  or  organ,  in  which  the  putrefac- 
tion occurs.  The  term  sphacelus  has,  I  know,  been 
employed  to  express  that  a  part  is  not  only  completely 
dead,  or  mortified,  but  also  that  that  part  has  become 
putrid,  and  is  in  a  state  of  separation  from  the  sur- 
rounding and  living  parts.  But  as  putrefaction  is  not  a 
necessary  or  immediate  consequence  of  mortification 
or  partial  death  in  animal  bodies,  this  use  of  the  term 
sphacelus  is  obviously  improper.'"— {On  Inflammation, 
p.  504.) 

The  causes  of  mortification  are  either  internal  or  ex- 
ternal. It  iscommonly  taught  in  the  medical  schools  on 
the  continent,  that  the  internal  causes  probably  operate 
after  the  manner  of  a  deleterious  substance,  which, 
being  introduced  into  the  circulation,  occasions  a  putre- 
faction of  the  fluids. — (Lass7is,  op.  et  loc.  cit.) — Boyer 
also  professes  a  similar  notion  (see  Traiti  des  Mala- 
dies Chir.  1. 1,  p.  140),  as  well  as  Larrey  in  his  account 
of  traumatic  gangrene;  a  statement  which  has  drawn 
fwrth  the  criticistns  of  Mr.  Guthrie.  The  doctrine  i.s 
supported  by  no  sort  of  proof,  and  may  be  considered 
as  entirely  hypothetical,  if  not  decidedly  ( rroneou.". 
There  are,  indeed,  as  Boyer  has  noticed,  some  sponta- 
neous mortifications,  the  primitive  cause  of  whicli  is  not 
always  well  understood:  an  inflan)mation,  apparently 
slight,  may  become  gangrenous  immediately  it  haa 
made  its  appearance.  In  scorbutic,  venereal,  and 
small-pox  cases,  we  have  daily  instances  of  this  fact. 
Other  internal  causes,  without  any  very  evident  pre- 
existent  disease,  sometimes  destroy  persons  by  gangre- 
nous mischief,  who  are  but  little  advanced  in  years.-- 
(Saviard,  Obs.  16.  Haller,  Disput.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  551.) 
Cetlain  poisonous,  acrid,  caustic  substances  taken  in- 
wardly, or  introduced  under  the  skin,  may  have  tli« 
same  effect,  by  annihilating  the  vital  action,  or  de- 
stroying the  texture  of  the  parts.— (7^a.«.sM5,  Pathologit 
Chir.  t.  1,  /;.  31.)  But  lliough  tliew;  observations  may 
all  be  entirely  correct,  they  by  no  means  juslifv  iho 
conchisiiin,  that  the  Internal  causes  of  moriiflrnllon 
ever  act  like  a  deleterious  mailer  ptoduein?  n  pnticfac. 
tion  of  the  fluids.    The  moitincatioti  of  ih--  foes  and 
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feet  so  well  describt-d  by  Mr.  Potl^  in  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed chiefly  from  unknown  internal  causes,  tliough 
Botnetitnes  attended  wiili  an  ossified  stale  of  the  arteries. 
Another  remarkable  specimen  of  mortification  from 
an  internal  cause,  is  that  originating  from  eating  bread 
made  of  bad  black  wheat  or  rye.  Besides  occurring 
as  an  original  idiopathic  disease,  and  from  obstruciion 
of  arteries,  chronic  or  dry  gangrene  (observes  Dr. 
Thonjson)  may  be  induced  by  tlie  action  of  substances 
taken  into  the  stomacli,  which  seem  to  produce  it  as  a 
specific  effect  in  parts  remote  from  the  source  of  the 
circulation.  The  most  singular  example  which  we 
have  of  this  is  in  the  gangrene  produced  by  the  eating 
of  a  particular  kind  of  unsound  or  diseased  rye.  This 
species  of  mortification  has  been  rarely  observed  in 
England  ;  but  it  has  been  frequently  seen  on  the  con- 
tinent, where  it  has  been  repeatedly  known  to  prevail 
in  some  districts,  where  rye  forms  a  principal  ariicle 
of  food,  as  an  endemial  disease.  It  occurs,  Jiowever, 
in  such  districts  only  after  wet  seasons,  in  which  that 
grain  is  affected  with  a  particular  disease,  well  known 
in  France  by  the  name  of  the  Ergut^  or  cockspur  rye. 
In  this  disease,  tlie  grains  of  rye  grow  to  a  large  size, 
acquire  a  black  colour,  and  have  a  compact  horny  con- 
sisience.  The  species  of  mortificiition  produced  by 
eating  this  substance,  was  first  particularly  described 
by  Dodard. — (See  Joum.  des  Savans,  an.  1676.)  The 
part  affected  became  at  first  insensible  and  cold,  and  in 
the  progress  of  the  disorder,  dry,  hard,  and  withered. 
In  very  malignant  cases,  there  was  delirium.  Dodard's 
description  of  the  complaint  was  very  imperfect;  but 
he  has  mentioned  a  circumstance  lending  strongly  to 
prove  that  the  disease  actually  arose  from  the  alleged 
cause;  viz.  that  fowls  fed  with  cockspur  rye  are  killed 
i>y  it.  Saviard  informs  ns,  that  he  saw  this  disease  in 
the  year  1694,  at  the  H6tel-Dieu  of  Orleans.  It  at- 
tacked the  upper  and  h)wer  extremities,  which  were 
rendered,  in  the  course  of  ihe  disortler,  as  dry  as  touch- 
wood, and  as  emaciated  as  the  limbs  of  Egyptian 
mumniien.  In  1710,  Noel,  surgeon  to  the  Hdtel-lJieu 
at  Orleans,  transuiitted  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  Paris  an  account  of  this  peculiar  mortifica- 
tion. About  fifty  people,  men  and  children,  had  come 
that  season  into  his  hospital  with  the  affliction.  Ac- 
cording to  Noel,  the  disorder  always  began  in  the  toes, 
and  extended  itself  gradually  along  the  foot  and  leg, 
till  it  sometimes  rose  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh. 
He  had  never  seen  any  of  the  female  sex  affected  with 
It,  and  had  observed  only  one  insiance  of  it  in  the 
upper  extiemities.  The  Academy  received  the  history 
of  one  casein  which  the  lower  extremities  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  body  in  the  articulations  of  the  thigh- 
bones with  the  acetabula ;  the  fir.«t  example  (Dr. 
Thomson  believes)  of  this  separation  upon  recf>rd ; 
and  it  was  the  occurrence  of  this,  and  of  similar  cases, 
that  probably  first  suugesled  the  operation  of  amputa- 
tion at  the  hip-joint. — (See  Thomson'' s  Lectures  on  Iii- 
Jlammation,  p.  541.)  As  Noel's  patients  did  not  come 
under  his  care  till  after  the  disease  had  existed  some 
time,  he  could  not  describe  frotn  his  own  observation 
the  early  symptoms;  but  the  patients  had  often  told 
him,  that  the  disease  generally  began  in  one  or  both 
feet,  with  pain,  redness,  and  a  sensation  of  heat,  as 
burning  as  the  fire ;  and  that,  at  the  end  of  some  da.vs, 
these  symptoms  ceased  as  quickly  as  they  had  conie 
on,  when  the  extreme  sensation  of  heat,  which  they 
bad  formerly  felt,  was  ciiangcd  into  cold.  The  part 
affected  (adds  Noel)  was  black,  like  a  piece  of  char- 
coal, and  as  dry  as  if  it  had  passrd  through  the  fire. 
After  some  lime,  a  line  of  separation  was  formed  be- 
tween the  dead  and  living  parts,  like  that  which  ap- 
pears in  the  separation  of  a  slough  produced  by  the 
cautery;  and  the  complete  separation  of  the  limb  was, 
m  many  cases,  eflecied  by  nature  alone.  In  others, 
Noel  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  amputation. 

This  disease  appeared  in  Switzerland  in  1705  and 
1716,  and  its  symptoms  and  progress  in  that  country 
have  been  accurately  described  byLangius  in  a  disser- 
tation entitled  "  Desrriptio  JSIorhorum  ez  Esu  Ciavo- 
rum  Se.calinorumy 

Gassaud,  physician  in  Dauphiny,  where  this  diseai^e 
appeared  also  in  1709,  states,  that  many  of  the  paiiente 
were  affected  vvith  swellings  of  the  feel  and  legs,  and 
of  the  hands  atid  arms,  which  degenerated  into  a  gan- 
grene that  penetrated  to  the  bone,  and  produced  a  sei>a- 
ration  of  the  affected  limb.  The  disorder  vwas  attended 
with  different  symptoms  in  different  indiviqpals.  Some 


suffered  very  violent  pain,  accompanied  by  an  insufJ 
ferable  sensation  of  lieat,  although  the  part  affect 
often  felt  cold  to  the  touch.  In  other  paiients,  redne: 
with  much  swelling,  supeivened,  attended  with  feve 
and  delirium.  Other  patients  were  without  any  fevQ 
or  delirium,  though  they  seemed  to  suffer  equal  paii 
In  some  patients,  the  parts  affected  became  withered 
dry,  and  black,  like  charcoal.  The  separation  of  th 
dead  parts  from  the  living  took  place  wiih  the  most  en 
crucialing  pain,  and  a  sensation  resembling  that  pr 
duced  by  the  direct  application  of  die.  This  sensalic 
was  sometimes  intermittent,  and  in  other  instances  i 
was  succeeded  by  anequally  harassingsensaiionofcoW 

According  to  Bassau,  surgeim  to  the  hospital  of  St 
Antoine  in  Daupliiny,  the  cases  which  he  saw  wer 
not  all  of  the  dry  kipd;  the  limb  sometimes  becomiu| 
putrid,  and  maggots  being  generated.  He  says  tha 
the  disease  was  not  infectious,  and  it  attacked  India 
criminaleiy  men,  women,  and  children. 

The  degree  of  fatality  caused  by  this  species  of  mo( 
tificalion,  seems  to  have  been  extremely  various.  I| 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Huyal  .Academy  of  Sciences  fO 
1748,  M.  Duhamel  mentions,  that  of  120  persons  {  ' 
flicted.  scarcely  four  or  five  recovered  with  their  liv< 
According  to  Langius,  it  was  equally  fatal  in  Switze* 
land. 

Dr.  Thomson  believes  that  the  preceding  sort  of  gat 
grene  has  never  occurred  in  this  country,  exceptiuL 
perhaps,  the  cases  recordetl  by  Dr.  Chailtoii  Woolaslo( 
in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1762 ;  and  which  proceeded  froil 
eating  unsound  wheat,  not  rye.— (See  Lectures  on  In 
Jluinmalion,  p.  548.)  For  farther  particulars  relator 
lo  this  curious  kind  mortification,  I  must  refer 
reader  to  this  valuable  work. 

The  external  causes  of  mortification  which  are  ma 
nifest,  and  act  mechanically  or  chemically,  are  burns^ 
excessive  cold;    the  application  of  caustics;  the  pr 
sence  of  any  ichorous,  urinary,  or  fecal  matter  effu 
in  the  cellular  substance;  violent  contusions,  such 
are  produced  by  gun-shot  wounds,  or  bad  fractur 
tiie  strangulation  of  a  part,  as  in  cases  of  hernia, 
when  pt)lypi  or  other  tumours  are  tied  ;  a  high  degr 
of  inflammation;  and,  lastly,  every  thing  that  has  I 
power  of  stopping  the  circulation  and  nervous  ener 
in  parts. — {Lassus,  Pathologic  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  34,  35.) 

Inflammaiion  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  occasion^ 
causes  of  mortification.  But,  as  I  have  already 
marked,  the  death  of  a  part  may  take  place  vvitho^ 
any  well  marked  appearance  of  previous  inflammatofj 
disorder;  and  the  latter,  even  when  present,  has  fr| 
qnently  less  share  in  the  mischief  than  other  inc 
dentai  circumstances,  and  is,  in  reality,  only  an  effa 
of  the  very  same  cause  which  produces  the  sphaceli 
itself.  It  is  often  a  matter  of  doubt  wheiher  acinal  U 
flammation  precedes  the  occurrence  or  not ;  for  a  pa 
before  it  mortifies,  is  in  certain  instances  only  affectc 
with  pain,  and  with  no  degree  of  preternatural  rednt 
Lastly,  when  mortification  is  unquestionably  pieced* 
by  inflanmintion,  there  are  so  many  vaiieiies  of  tli 
disorder  depending  on  incidental  causes,  that  these  la 
ter  demand  more  attention  than  the  inflamrnaiion.- 
I^Richter,  Anfangsgr.  b-  1,  kap.  3.) 

Mr.  James  enumeraies  the  following  circumstance 
as  capable  of  influencing,  in  a  very  great  degree,  ill 
disposition  of  inflammation  to  terminate  in  mortiflcl 
tion.  1.  The  powers  of  the  part  in  which  the  inflati 
mation  occurs,  being  naturally  weak,  as  in  fihrou 
membranes,  the  scrotum,  &c.  2.  The  remote  supply! 
blood  or  nervous  energy,  as  in  the  lower  extremitie 
3.  Obstruction  to  the  return  of  blood.  4.  To  the  st 
ply  of  blood.  5.  Disease  in  the  heart  or  vessels. 
Debility  from  age,  habits  of  life,  disorder  of  the  d| 
gesiive  organs,  or  fever.  7.  Poor  living,  foul  air,  in 
proper  food,  scurvy,  &c.  8.  Impairment  of  orgaiiiz 
tion  from  external  injury.  9.  Of  the  nervous  jtow^ 
by  poisons.  10.  Undue  exciiementof  weakened  par 
11.  Depressing  remedies.  12.  Pressure  and  lensic 
13.  Excessive  violence  of  inflammatory  action.  1\ 
Peculiar  disposition  in  the  constitution.— (Jawea  i 
Titfliimmalion,  p.  102.) 

Healthy  phlegmonous  inflammation  seldom  ends 
mortjficaiion,  except  when  it  is  unusually  violent  an^ 
extensive. 

Of  all  ihe  inflammatory  complaints  to  which 
system  is  liable,  phlegmonous  erysipelas  is  ob.«erve<|* 
most  frequently  to  terminate  in  eanprene.    It  is  a  ctse 
I  that  demands  the  prompt  employment  of  active  anti- 
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phlogistic  means,  and  early  free  incisions  when  the 
cellular  cnembraiie  and  fascia;  slough,  and  a  combina- 
tion of  suppuration  and  mortification  is  beginning 
under  the  sliin. 

Tlie  symptoms  of  mortification  from  inflammation 
take  place  variously,  yet  generally  as  follows :— The 
pain  and  sympathetic  fever  suddenly  diminish,  the  part 
affected  becomes  soft,  and  of  a  livid  colour,  losing,  at 
the  same  time,  more  or  less  of  its  natural  warmth  and 
sensibility.  In  some  places,  the  cuticle  is  detached; 
while  in  other  situations  vesicles  arise,  filled  with  a 
clear  or  turbid  fluid.  Such  is  the  state  to  which  we 
apply  the  term  gangrene,  and  which  stage  of  the  dis- 
order too  often  rapidly  advances  to  sphacelus,  when 
the  part  becomes  a  cold,  black,  fibrous,  senseless  sub- 
stance, called  in  technical  language  a  slough. 

It  merits  notice,  however,  that  "incases  in  which 
gangrene  immediately  succeeds  inflammation,  these 
two  morbid  states  may,  in  some  measure,  be  regarded 
as  stages  or  |)eriods  of  the  same  disease.  They  pass 
insensibly  into  one  another ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  say 
precisely  where  the  one  state  ends,  and  the  other  com- 
mences. The  symptoms  of  inflammation  in  these 
cases  do  not  disappear  before  those  of  gangrene  come 
on  ;  but  seem  rather  to  undergo  a  gradual  and  almost 
imperceptible  change,  or  conversion,  into  one  another. 
Thcredness  acquires  a  deeper  tinge,  and  spreads  far- 
ther than  formerly ;  the  swelling  increases  and  becomes 
more  dough]/  ;  and  in  this  incipient  stage,  the  gan- 
grene, particularly  when  it  attacks  the  cutaneous  tex- 
ture, often  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  ery- 
sipelas."— (See  Thomson's  Lectures  on  Inflammation, 
p.  506.) 

It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  "  the  part  of  the  body 
which  becomes  affected  with  gangrene  does  not  im- 
mediately lose  its  sensibility,  for  the  pain,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  often  very  much  aggravated  by  the  approach 
of  this  state.  The  blood  also  still  continues  to  circu- 
late, at  least  in  the  larger  vessels  of  the  part,  but  per- 
ha\ts  with  less  force;  and  from  the  resistance  which 
it  meets  with  in  passing  through  the  capillaries,  in  less 
quantity  than  formerly.  The  serous  eS'usion  into  the 
cellular  membrane  continuing  to  increase,  and  the 
action  of  the  absorbent  and  sanguiferous  vessels  to  di- 
minish, the  pan  becomes  at  length  incapable  of  being 
restored  to  its  former  office  in  the  animal  economy.  It 
is,  therefore,  in  its  earlier  stages  only,  that  gangrene 
is  to  be  considered  as  an  affection  admitting  of  cure  ; 
for  there  are  limits,  beyond  which,  if  it  pass,  recovery 
becomes  impossible.  These  limits  it  may  not,  in  every 
instance,  be  easy  to  define;  but  they  form  the  bounda- 
ries between  incipient  gangrene  and  the  ultimate  ter- 
mination of  that  state  in  sphacelus." — {Thomson,  op. 
cit.  p.  507.) 

The  causes  which  produce  mortification  by  impeding 
the  return  of  blood  from  the  part  affected,  for  the  most 
part  operate  by  making  pressure  on  the  trunk  or  prin- 
cipal branches  of  a  vein.  In  these  instances,  there  is 
always  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  part  which 
first  swells,  becomes  of  a  livid  colour,  tense,  and  very 
painful.  Soon  afterward  blisters  arise,  and  the  part 
becomes  soft,  (edematous,  cold,  insensible,  emphyse- 
matous, black,  and  fetid.  Such  are  the  circumstances 
which  happen  in  strangulated  hernia,  in  tied  polypi, 
and  in  a  limb  in  which  the  veins  have  been  so  com- 
pressed by  any  hard  swelling,  such  as  the  head  of  a 
dislocated  bone,  as  to  excite  mortification. 

Other  causes  operate  by  preventing  the  entrance  of 
arterial  blood.  The  application  of  n  ligature  to  an  ar- 
tery, as  practised  in  several  surgical  cases,  and  all 
external  pressure,  that  clo-^es  the  artery  or  arteries  on 
which  a  part  entirely  depends  for  its  supply  of  blood, 
have  thia  effect.  Mortification  does  not,  however,  al- 
ways take  place  when  the  trunk  of  an  artery  is  ren- 
dered impervious,  because  nature  furnishes  the  neces- 
sary supjtly  of  blond,  through  collateral  ramifications. 
But  when  the  dis<jrder  doen  happen,  the  part  com- 
monly first  hecnmea  pale,  flaccid,  and  cold,  and  soon 
afterward  shrinks,  loses  its  sensibility,  grows  black, 
and  perishes. 

in  some  cai^cs,  the  mortification  proceeds  not  .'dimply 
from  the  interruptionof  the  course  of  the  blood  through 
the  principal  artery  or  arieriea,  but  its  occurrence  U 
promoted  by  great  violence  done  to  the  limb,  and  in 
particular  by  the  injection  and  distention  of  the  cellular 
membrane  with  efl'used  blood.  No  doubt  all  these 
cauM^s  operated  in  the  fatal  example  of  mortification 
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which  followed  a  fracture  of  the  thigh,  attended  with 
laceration  of  the  femoral  artery,  as  related  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper.— (See  Lancet,  vol.  1,  p.  296.) 

It  is  usually  represented  by  writers,  that  mortifica- 
tion may  proceed  from  a  mere  lessening  of  the  com- 
munication of  blood  and  nervous  eiier^-y  to  a  part. 
However,  it  is  to  bi  obsei-ved,  that  parts  deprived  of 
all  connexion  with  the  sensorium,  by  the  division  or 
paralytic  state  of  their  nerves,  do  not  Irequenlly  perish 
on  this  account.  But  as  their  functions  are  carried  on 
with  less  vigour,  and  their  vitality  is  weakened,  the 
same  causes  which  sometimes  produce  mortificntifin 
in  parts  differently  circumstanced,  must  much  niore 
readily  occasion  it  in  them.  Among  the  causes  of  the 
present  species  of  mortification  may  be  mentioned, 
great  debility,  extreme  old  age,  a  thickening  and  ossi- 
fication of  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  and  a  consequent 
diminution  of  their  capacity,  and  of  their  muscular 
and  elastic  power. 

Cowper,  the  anatomist,  was  one  of  tlie  earliest 
writers  who  took  notice  of  this  ossification  of  the  ar 
leries  of  the  leg,  in  persons  who  had  died  of  mortifica- 
tion of  the  feet  and  toes.— (See  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  23, p. 
1195,  and  vol.  24,  p.  1970.)  A  similar  case  was  re 
marked  by  Mr.  Becket,  of  which  he  has  given  an  ac 
count  in  his  Chirurgical  Observations.  The  occur- 
rence was  also  mentioned  by  Naish. — (See  Phil.  Trans, 
vol.  31,  p.  226.)  Dr.  J.  Thomson  has  seen  one  example 
of  a  very  complete  ossification  of  the  arteries  of  the 
leg,  accompanying  a  mortification  of  the  feet  and  toes. 
—{On  Inflammation,  p.  537.)  Speaking  of  the  same 
subject,  Mr.  Hodgson  remarks:  "Expeiience  has 
proved  this  condition  of  the  arteries  to  be  at  least  a 
constant  attendant  upon  one  species  of  gangiene,  to 
which  the  extremities  of  old  subjects  are  liable;  and  L 
have  found  the  three  principal  arteries  of  the  leg  nearly 
obliterated  by  calcareous  matter  in  two  fatal  casts  of 
this  disease.  But  our  knowledge  of  the  power  of  col- 
lateral circulation,  in  every  part  of  the  body,  will  not 
allow  us  to  admit  the  obliteration  of  the  trunks  as  a 
sufficient  cause  of  mortification,  from  a  deficient  sup- 
ply of  blood.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for  ns  to  re- 
member, that  the  same  disease  may  probably  exist  in 
the  collateral  branches,  upon  which  it  has  produced 
similar  efllects.  But  if  an  extent  of  vessel  be  convened 
into  a  calcareous  cylinder,  it  loses  its  elasticity  and  or- 
ganic powers,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  afford  any  assist- 
ance to  the  propulsion  of  the  blood  ;  and  the  existence 
of  parts,  supplied  by  vessels  in  this  state,  constitutes  a 
strong  argument  against  the  agency  of  the  arteries  in 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  'J'he  above  observations, 
on  the  cause  of  this  species  of  gangrene,  at  once  ex- 
pose its  incurable  nature  ;  and  this  state  of  the  blood- 
vessels renders  the  danger  of  amputation  very  con- 
siderable, unless  fortunately  the  disease  in  the  arteries 
does  not  extend  to  the  part  at  which  the  ligature  is  ap- 
plie(j.>' — (See  Hodgson  on  Diseases  of  the  Arteries  and 
reins,  p.  41.)  However,  although  the  ossified  state  of 
an  artery  must  certainly  be  unfavourable  to  its  healing, 
it  does  not  constantly  prevent  this  desirable  event.- 
(See  Case  in  Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  193.) 

The  preceding  facts  are  particularly  entitled  to  atten 
tion,  because,  as  we  shall  presently  find,  the  opinion 
that  the  mortification  of  the  toes  and  feet  aros^e  from 
an  ossification  of  the  arteries  was  considered  by  Mr. 
Pott  as  destitute  of  foundation. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  sometimes  other  causes 
are  concerned.  Fabricius  Hildanus  menticis  a  fatal 
case  of  mortification  of  the  feet  and  legs,  where  the 
patient  was  in  the  vigour  of  life,  and  apparently  of 
good  constitution.  After  death,  a  scirrhous  tumour 
was  found  surrounding  and  compressing  the  inferior 
vena  cava  and  aorta,  near  their  bifurcation,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  lower 
extremities.  Mortificati(»n  of  the  extremities  also 
sometimes  occurs  from  deficient  circulation  in  the  pro- 
gress of  diseases  of  the  heart.  In  a  case  of  dropsy  of 
the  chest.  Sir  A.Cooper  has  seen  a  small  spot  on  the 
leg  become  all  at  once  black,  without  any  appearance 
of  inflammation.— (See  Lancet,  vol.  1,  p.  290.) 

The  mortincation  arising  from  long  continuance  in 
the  same  posture,  is  chiefly  attributable  to  debility  and 
the  unremitted  pressure  which  parts  sustnin,  and 
which  obstructs  the  circulation.  Rurgeons  have  fre- 
quent occasion  to  see  melancholy  cxiimples  ofthlB  klna 
of  mortification,  particularly  in  cnseH  of  frncturcs,  pa- 
ttAyala  from  dliiease  of  the  vertebra;,  injurlw  of  IM 
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BDlne  or  pelvis,  &c.  The  niisciiief  most  readily  occurs 
where  tlie  bones  have  the  least  flesh  upon  them,  and, 
consequently,  where  all  external  pressure  lias  the 
greatest  effect;  as,  for  instance,  about  the  os  sacrum, 
08  ileum,  spines  of  the  scapulte,  &c.  The  disordered 
part  always  first  becomes  sofi,  livid,  red  at  the  circum- 
ference, and  oedematous,  afierward  losing  its  sensibi- 
Jity,  and  acquiring  a  black  appearance;  at  length  it  is 
converted  into  a  foul  sloughing  ulcer. 

Though  long  continuance  in  the  same  posture  is  the 
grand  cause  of  this  kind  of  morlifiiation,  yet  inci- 
dental circumstances  are  frequently  combined  with  it, 
and  have  great  influence  over  the  disorder.  These  are, 
great  debility,  the  same  state  of  the  system,  as  exists  in 
tyjihus  fever,  impure  air,  unclean  bedding,  &c.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  some  fevers  have  a  greater 
tendency  than  others  to  produce  gangrene,  as  is  the 
case  with  scarlatina.  In  slight  cases  of  this  disorder, 
he  says,  the  most  horrible  effects  will  sometimes  arise 
from  gangrene.  The  tonsils  will  slough  to  a  great  ex- 
tent; parts  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  even  the  tym- 
panum will  separate,  and  large  portions  of  bone  ex- 
foliate. He  also  adverts  to  the  dangerous  sloughing 
frequently  brought  on  in  the  measles  by  the  application 
of  large  blisters  to  the  chests  of  children,  and  points 
out  the  disposition  to  sloughing,  occasioned  by  the  im- 
moderate use  of  mercury,  or  by  whatever  tends  to 
•weaken  the  constitution. — (See  Lancet^  vol.  1,  p.  295.) 

There  are  some  causes  which  produce  death  in  a  part 
at  once,  by  the  violence  of  their  operation.  A  very 
powerful  blow  on  any  portion  of  the  body  m.iy  destroy 
its  vitality  in  this  sudden  manner.  Lightning,  strong 
concentrated  acids,  and  gun-shot  violence  sometimes 
act  in  a  similar  way.  When  a  ball  enters  parts  with 
great  force  and  rapidity,  many  of  the  fibres  which  are 
in  its  track  are  frequently  killed  at  once,  and  must  be 
thrown  off  in  the  form  of  sloughs,  before  the  wound 
can  granulate  and  lieal. — (See  Hunter  on  Oun-shot 
Wounds.) 

Cold  is  often  another  cause  of  mortification,  and, 
when  parts  which  have  been  frozen  or  frost-bitten  are 
suddenly  warmed,  they  are  particularly  apt  to  slough. 

I  find  ilk  Baron  Larrey's  valuable  publication  some 
interesting  observations  on  the  gangrene  from  cold. 
He  acquaints  us,  that  after  the  battle  of  Eylau,  one  of 
the  most  grievous  events  to  which  the  French  soldiers 
were  exposed,  was  the  froezing  of  their  feet,  toes, 
noses,  and  ears:  few  of  the  vanguard  escaped  the 
affliction.  Tn  some,  the  mortification  was  confined  to 
the  surface  of  the  integuments  of  the  toes  or  lieels ;  in 
Bome,  the  skiJi  mortified  more  deeply,  and  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent ;  while  in  others,  the  wiiole  of  the  toes 
or  foot  was  destroyed.--(See  Programma  quo  frigoris 
acrioris  in  corpore  huma.no  effectus  expendic.  Haller 
Disp.  ad  Morb.  Lips.  1775.)  ' 

"All  the  writers  on  this  species  of  mortification 
(says  Larrey)  have  considered  cold  as  the  determining 
cause ;  but  if  we  attend  to  the  period  when  the  coni° 
plaint  begins,  and  the  phenomena  which  accompany  it, 
we  shall  be  convinced  that  cold  is  merely  the  predis- 
posing cause.  In  fact,  during  the  three  or  four  ex- 
ceedingly cold  days  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Eylau 
(the  mercury  having  then  fallen  to  10,  11, 12,  13,  14, 
and  15  degrees  below  zero  of  Reaumur's  thermometer), 
and  until  the  second  day  after  the  battle,  not  a  soldier 
complained  of  any  symptom  depending  upon  the 
freezing  of  parts.  Nevertheless,  they  had  passed  these 
days,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  nights  of  the  5th,  6th, 
7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  February  in  the  snow  and  the 
most  severe  frost.  The  imperial  guard  especially  had 
remained  upon  watch  in  the  snow,  hardly  moving  at 
all  for  more  than  four-and-twenty  hours,  yet  no  soldier 
presented  himself  at  the  ambulance,*  nor  did  any  one 
complain  of  his  feet  being  frozen.  In  the  night  of  the 
9th  and  10th  of  February  the  temperature  suddenly 
rose,  the  mercury  ascending  to  3,4,  and  5  degrees  above 
zero.  A  great  quantity  of  sleet,  that  fell  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  10th,  was  the  forerunner  of  the  thaw,  which 


*  The  ambulances  of  the  French  army  are  caravans, 
furnished  with  an  adequate  number  of  surgeons,  and 
every  requisite  for  the  dressing  of  wounds,  and  the 
immediate  performance  of  operations,  upon  which  last 
circumstance,  in  particular,  the  life  of  the  wounded 
soldier  often  depends.  They  follow  the  most  rapid 
movements  of  the  army,  and  are  capable  of  keeping 
up  with  the  vanguard. 


took  place  in  the  course  of  that  day,  and  continued 
the  same  degree  for  several  days.    From  this  momeni 
many  soldiers  of  the  guards  and  the  line  applied  f< 
succour,  complaining  of  acute  pain  in  the  feet,  and 
numbness,  heaviness,  and  prickings  in  the  extremiti 
The  parts  were  scarcely  swollen,  and  of  an  obscu 
red  colour,    in  some  cases  a  slight  redness  was  pe 
ceptible  about  the  roots  of  the  toes  and  on  the  back 
the  foot.     In  others,  the  toes  were  destitute  of  motio; 
sensibility,  and  warmth,  being  already  black,  and. 
it  were,  dried.    All  the  patients  assured  me  that  the; 
had  not  experienced  any  painful  sensation  during  tli 
severe  cold,  to  which  they  had  been  exposed  on  thi 
night  watches  of  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  Fe" 
ruary,  and  that  it  was  not  till  the  night  of  the  lOlh,  whei 
the  temperature  had  risen  from  18  to  20  degrees,  th 
they  felt  the  first  effects  of  the  cold."    It  is  farther  \v 
ticed  by  Larrey,  that  such  patients  as  had  opportuni 
ties  of  warrhing  themselves  in  the  town,  or  at  the  fin 
of  the  night  watches,  suffered  in  the  greatest  degree 
(See  J\Iemoires  de  Chirurgie  JUilitaire,  t.  3,  p.  60 — 62. 

Sometimes  mortification  seems  to  depend  either  upi 
the  operation  of  some  infectious  principle,  or,  at  i 
events,  upon  causes  which  simultaneously  affect  m 
merous  individuals;  for  instances  have  been  knowi 
in  which  ahnost  all  the  ulcers  and  wounds  in  large  In 
pitala  became  nearly  at  the  same  time  affected  w 
gangrenous  mischief. — (See  Hospital  Oangrene.) 

Mortification  is  very  frequently  occasioned  by  t 
injury  which  parts  sustain  from  the  application  of  fi 
and  heated  substances  to  them.  When  the  heat 
very  great,  the  substance  of  the  body  is  even  deco 
posed,  and  of  course  killed  at  once.  On  other  occ; 
sions,  when  the  heat  has  not  been  so  violent,  nor  su 
ciently  long  applied,  inflammatory  symptoms  prece 
the  sloughing. 

Cutaneous  texture  is  that  in  which  we  have  the  bi 
opportunity  of  observing  the  phenomena  and  progr 
of  gangrene.  When  it  occurs  as  a  consequence  of  i 
flammation,  the  colour  of  the  skin  changes  from  I' 
florid  red  to  a  darker  shade ;  and  in  the  progress  of 
disease  it  acquires  a  livid  hue.  The  cuticle  often 
parates  at  certain  points  from  the  skin,  and  the  vesici 
tions,  termed  phlyctena,  are  formed,  which  usual 
contain  a  bloody-coloured  serum.  As  sphacelus  com 
on,  the  livid  hue  disappears,  and  a  slough  is  forme 
which  is  sometimes  ash-coloured;  sometimes  blac 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  morli 
cation  from  the  a[>pearance  of  the  skin  ;  for  when  t 
subjacent  cellular  membrane  is  affected,  the  disord 
may  occupy  a  greater  extent  internally  than  upon  t" 
surface. 

In  a  spreading  gangrene,  the  red  colour  of  the  affect 
skin  is  insensibly  lost  in  the  surrounding  integuments 
but  when  gangrene,  followed  by  sphacelus,  stops,  a  r 
line,  of  a  colour  more  lively  than  that  of  gangrene, 
generally  perceptible  between  the  dead  and  living  parts. 
It  is  at  the  inner  edge  of  this  inflamed  line  where  we 
usually  see  the  ulcerating  process  begin,  by  which  the 
separation  of  the  dead  from  the  living  parts  is  effected. 
—(See  Thomson's  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  511, 
512.) 

Mortification  frequently  takes  place  in  cellular  tex- 
ture. The  skin  which  covers  dead  cellular  substance 
generally  has  a  gangrenous  appearance,  and  afierward 
either  ulcerates  or  sloughs.  In  some  cases,  the  portion 
of  sphacelated  cellular  texture  is  small,  as  in  the  ma- 
lignant boil;  in  others,  extensive,  as  in  cases  of  car- 
buncle. In  erysipelas  phlegmonoides,  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, connecting  together  the  muscles,  tendons,  iiervea, 
iilood-vessels,  &c.  often  perishes  to  a  great  extent. 
Here  large  portions  of  skin  are  frequently  also  destroyed 
by  sloughing  or  ulceration,  so  that  muscle,  blood  ves- 
sel, tendon,  nerve,  &c.  are  exposed  to  view,,  quite  de- 
nuded of  their  proper  covering's,  and  in  difterent  statet^ 
of  disease.  ' 

Artery  is  the  texture  endowed  with  the  grea 
power  of  resisting  its  own  destructiim  by  mortification 
"I  have  (says  Dr.  Thomson)  in  various  instances  of 
erysipelas  phlegmonoides,  seen  several  inches  of  the 
femoral  artery  laid  completely  bare  by  the  gangrene, 
ulceration,  and  sphacelus  of  the  parts  covering  it, 
without  its  giving  way  before  death.  The  arteries  in 
these,  and  other  similar  instances,  in  which  I  have 
seen  them  laid  bare  in  the  neck  and  arm,  by  abscess 
terminating  in  mortification,  had  the  appearance  of 
raw  flesh,  and  were  obviously  thicker  and  more  va»- 
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eulai  than  natural.  The  bh)Oil  circulated  througJi 
Ihein,  and  assisted  in  supplying  with  nourishment  tti<; 
parts  upon  which  they  were  dislribuled."--(P.  523.)  1 
have  otlen  seen  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  statement 
sadly  illustrated  in  cases  of  sloughing  buboes,  by 
which  several  inches  of  the  femoral  aitery  were  e.\- 
posed.  1  have  seen  the  throbbing  brachial  artery  de- 
nuded for  more  than  a  month,  nearly  its  whole  extent 
along  the  inside  of  the  arm,  by  the  ravages  of  malig- 
nant and  pscudo  syphilitic  ulceration,  attended  witii 
repeated  sloughing;  and  yet  liemorrhage  had  no  share 
in  carrying  off  the  unfortuniite  patient. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  blood  coagulates  in  the 
large  arteries  which  lead  to  a  mortified  part.  This  oc- 
currence takes  place  for  some  distance  from  the  slough, 
and  is  tlie  reason  why  the  separation  of  a  mortified 
limb  is  seldom  followed  by  hemorrhage. 

The  same  occurrence  also  affords  an  explanation 
why,  in  the  amputation  of  a  mortified  limb,  there  is 
sometimes  no  hernorrhnge  from  the  vessels,  although 
the  incisions  are  made  in  the  living  part.  This  fact 
was  first  particularly  pointed  out  by  Petit,  the  surgeon. 
—(See  Mem.  de  VJlcad.  des  Sciences,  1732.)  "  When 
a  gangrened  limb  (says  this  celebrated  surgeon)  is  cut 
off  in  the  dead  part,  no  hemorrhage  occurs,  because 
the  blood  is  coagulated  a  great  way  in  the  vessels." 
He  adds,  "We  have  several  examples  of  limbs  ampu- 
tated, on  account  of  gangrctie,  in  which  no  hemorrhage 
occurred,  although  the  amputation  was  made  a  con- 
.siderable  way  in  the  living  parts;  because  the  clot  was 
not  confined  in  these  cases  to  the  dead  part,  but  was 
continued  forwards  into  the  living,  as  far  as  the  in- 
flammatory disposition  extended." 

According  to  Dr.  Thomson,  cases  in  confirmation  of 
the  foregoing  statement  are  recorded  by  other  prac- 
tical wrTters,  especially  Quesnay,  and  Mr.  O'Halloran. 
In  one  of  the  cases  mentioned  by  the  latter  gentleman, 
and  in  which  no  hemorrhage  fohowed  the  removal  of 
the  limb,  the  incisions  were  made  four  inches  abo\'e 
the  division  of  the  dead  from  the  living  parts.  Dr. 
Thomson  has  seen  a  still  longer  portion  of  femoral  ar- 
tery closed  up  with  coagulated  blood,  after  a  mortifica- 
tion of  the  foot  and  leg;  and,  in  one  example,  where 
the  mortification  began  in  the  thigh,  he  saw  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood  in  the  external  iliac,  extending  up 
to  the  origin  of  this  vessel  from  the  aorta.  "So 
common,  indeed,  is  this  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
limbs  affected  with  mortification  (observes  Dr.  Thom- 
«on),  that  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  necessary  and 
constant  effect  of  this  disease.  This  opinion,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded  ;  for  I  have  now  seen 
several  instances  in  which  a  limb  has  mortified  and 
dropped  off,  without  hemorrhage  having  occurred  from 
the  vessels  divided  by  nature:  and  yet,  in  examining 
the  vessels  of  the  stumps  of  these  patients  after  death, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  clots,  either  of  coagu- 
lated blood,  or  of  coagulable  lymph.  In  the  cases  to 
which  I  allude,  the  adhesive  inflammation  occuring  in 
the  line  of  separation  between  the  dead  and  living 
parts,  had  extended  to  the  blood-vessels,  and  their 
inner  surfaces,  being  inflamed  and  pressed  together  by 
the  swelling  which  occurs,  had  adhered  so  as  to  close 
np  their  extremities.  It  is  in  this  way  we  shall  find 
that  the  common  ligature  acts,  which  is  applied  to  the 
divided  extremities  of  arteries  and  veins;  and  it  is 
this  obliteration  by  the  process  of  adhesion  of  the 
extremities  of  the  arteries  and  veins  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  sphacelated  parts,  that  in  reality  pre- 
vents the  occurrence  of  licmorrlngewhenthe  mortified 
limbs  fall  oft',  or  are  removed  by  the  knife.  The  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood  in  the  canal  of  the  vessel  is  not  alone 
sufficient.  It  may  tend,  in  thecases  in  which  itoccurs, 
for  a  lime,  to  restrain  hemorrhage ;  but  it  is  by  the  obli- 
teration by  adhesion  of  the  canal  in  the  extremities  of 
the  arteries  and  veins  that  the  «)ccurrence  of  hemor- 
rhace  can  be  securely  and  permanently  provided 
against.  Indeed,  to  me,  it  seems  doubtful,  whether 
the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  which  takes  place  in 
mortified  limb!?,  ever  takes  place  in  the  canal  of  the 
vessel,  till  its  extremity  and  lateral  connnunications 
have  been  plugged  up  by  the  coagulating  lymph, 
which  is  extended  during  the  state  of  the  adhesive  in- 
flammation."—  (rtee  Thomson's  J.ecturr.H  on  Inflamina- 
Uop,  p.  554.) 

If  gangrene  and  sphaceluH  happen  to  any  extmt, 
the  patient  i9  usually  troubled  with  an  oppr< 
hiccough;  n   nymptim  well    known  to  the  sm 


of  experience,  and  often  an  indication  of  the  mischief, 
when  external  signs  are  less  instructive.  The  truth 
of  this  remark  is  frequently  seen  ki  strangulated  hernia. 

The  constitution  also  suft'ers  immediately  a  con- 
siderable dejection.  The  patient's  countenance  sud- 
derdy  assumes  a  wild  cadaverous  look;  the  puke 
becomes  small,  rapid,  and  sometimes  irregular;  cold 
perspirations  come  on,  and  the  patient  is  often  affected 
with  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  delirium. 

As  Dr.  'i'homson  observes,  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms "form  fevers,  which  partake  in  individual  cases, 
more  or  less,  of  an  inflammatory,  typhoid,  or  bilious 
character.  But  the  degree  of  these  fevers  varies  in 
every  particular  case,  from  their  almost  total  absence 
to  the  highest  degree  of  intensity.  The  skin  is  usually 
hot  and  diy  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack  ;  the 
tongue  is  without  moisture,  brown  and  hard ;  the  pulse 
i-3  quicker,  and  less  full  and  strong,  than  in  inflamma- 
tion ;  and  this  state  of  the  pulse  is  often  attended  by 
flattering  intermissions,  and  a  considerable  degree  of 
siibsullus  tendinum.  The  fever  has,  in  general,  more 
of  the  asthenic  than  of  the  sthenic  character;  or  it  is 
more  of  the  typhoid  than  of  the  inflammatory  type ;  a 
circumstance  of  great  importance  in  the  constitutional 
treatment  of  mortification.  The  fever  in  gangrenous 
affections  is  often  accompanied  with  great  uneasiness 
and  restlessness,  dejection  of  spirits,  wildness  of  the 
looks;  and,  in  severe  cases,  with  almost  always  more 
or  less  delirium.  In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  cold 
sweats,  palpitations,  and  convulsions  sometimes  occur; 
a  hiccough,  accompanied  with  nausea,  often  comes  on, 
and  proves  a  most  distressing  symptom  to  the  patient. 
Frequently  this  hiccough  is  the  forerunner  of  death. 
Some  patients  die  comatose;  others,  after  suffering 
severe  pains,  spasms,  and  delirium.  But  in  some,  a 
slow,  in  others,  a  sudden  abatement  of  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms  takes  place,  accompanied  also  with 
the  amelioration  of  the  local  affection.  The  gangre- 
nous inflammation  stops,  and  a  red  line  is  formed  by  the 
adhesive  inflammation  in  the  extreme  verge  of  the 
living  parts;  the  dead  part  separates,  and  granula- 
tions form ;  and  when  the  constitution  has  strength  to 
sustain  the  injury  it  has  received,  recovery  takes 
place." — (See  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  509.) 

It  is  an  erroneous  supposition,  that  mortification, 
arising  from  an  external  local  cause,  is  more  easily 
stopped  and  cured  than  that  originating  from  an  in- 
ternal cause.  The  local  cause  is  sometimes  extremely 
difficult,  or  even  incapable  of  removal ;  and  a  sphacelus, 
which  is  at  first  entirely  local,  may  afterward  become 
a  general  disorder,  by  the  universal  debility  and  de- 
rangement of  the  system,  resulting  from  the  complaint 
Hence,  it  is  obvious,  that  a  sphacelus  may  easily  ex- 
tend beyond  the  bounds  of  its  outward  local  cause. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  mortification  may  be  reduced  to 
one  of  a  nature  entirely  local ;  though  it  arose  at  first 
from  constitutional  causes.  Sphacelus  from  extreme 
debility,  or  from  such  a  state  of  the  system  as  attends 
the  scurvy,*  typhoid  fevers,  &c.,  is  constantly  perilous, 
because  these  causes  are  very  difficult  to  remove.  It 
is  also  a  fact,  that  when  numerous  causes  are  com- 
bined, it  is  an  unfavourable  occurrence,  not  merely 
because  the  surgeon  isapt  to  overlook  some  of  them,  but 
because  there  are  in  reality  more  obstacles  to  the  cure. 

Humid  gancrenes,  which  are  frequently  accompanied 
with  emphysema  of  the  cellular  membrane,  usually 
spread  with  great  rapidJty.— (See  James  on  I.  flamma- 
tion,  p.  96.) 

Sometimes  a  mortification  spreads  so  slowly,  that  it 
does  not  occupy  much  extent  at  the  end  of  several 
months,  or  even  a  whole  year.  The  case,  however,  ia 
often  not  the  l.'ss  fatal  on  this  account.  The  danger  is 
never  altogether  over,  tintil  the  dead  part  has  com- 
pletely separated.  The  entrance  of  putrid  matter  into 
thecirculaiion  (says  Bichtet)  is  so  injurioiis,  that  pa- 
tients sonietitiics  perish  from  this  cause,  long  after  the 
mortification  has  ceased  to  spread.— (.^^7>/a7/^*-^-.  der 
Wvndarin.  h.  1 ,  leap.  3,  p.  78, 79.) 

7  his  last  circumstance  is  very  much  insisted  upon 
by  all  the  modern  continental  surgeons;  but  the  doc- 
trine has  never  gained  ground  among  English  sur- 
geons, who  entertain  little  apprehent^ion  of  the  bod 
cffecfsof  the  absorption  of  putrid  matter  in  cases  of 
mortification  ;  and  the  opinion  of  Mr.  (Juthri/^  tniiy  WJ 
mnrr  rorrrrt,  that  nnfnrf  n'f elves  the  shock  inmugU 
■     iiL'h  the  abforbonti.— 
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The  idea  of  a  deleterious  principle  being  absorbed 
was  Ion!.'  ago  well  refuted  by  Mr.  J.  Burns,  wlio 
pointed  out,  that  the  impression  upon  the  constitution 
was  ill  no  degree  commensurate  with  the  size  of  the 
Blougli,  and  consequently  with  tiie  quantity  of  putrid 
matter,  as  the  effects  produced  by  a  small  slough  of  in- 
testine, or  cornea,  will  exemplify.  But  when  the 
sloughs  are  of  equal  size,  and  in  the  same  parts,  the 
differences  of  constitutional  sympathy,  as  Mr.  James 
observes,  may  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  surround- 
ing inflammation,  which,  however,  he  conceives,  may 
itself  be  affected  by  the  quantity  of  putrid  irritating 
fluids. — { On  Inflammation,  ji.  98.) 

The  danger  of  sphacelus  materially  depends  upon 
the  size  and  importance  of  the  part  aftected,  and  upon 
the  patient's  age  and  constitution.  The  indications 
already  specified  of  the  stoppage  of  mortification,  must 
also  considerably  influence  the  prognosis,  especially 
the  red  line  at  the  edge  of  the  living  parts,  and  the 
incipient  separation  of  the  dead  from  the  living  parts. 

Sphacelus  implies  the  total  loss  of  life  in  the  part 
affected,  the  destruction  of  its  organization,  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  its  functions,  and  an  absolute  inability  to 
resume  them  again.  However,  even  when  we  see  the 
surface  of  a  part  manifestly  sphacelated,  we  must  not 
always  conclude  that  the  entire  destruction  of  its 
whole  substance  or  thickness  is  certain;  for,  in  many 
cases,  the  disorder  only  aftects  the  skin  and  cellular 
substance.  In  this  state,  the  integuments  frequently 
slough  away,  leaving  the  tendons,  muscles,  and  other 
organs  perfectly  sound. 

TREATMENT  OF  MORTIFICATION. 

I  shall  arrange  under  two  heads  what  is  to  be  said  of 
the  treatment  of  mortification.  Under  the  first  will 
be  comprehended  every  thing  which  relates  to  in- 
ternal remedies,  and  siich  other  means  as  are  indicated 
by  the  general  state  of  the  system ;  under  the  second, 
topical  remedies,  and  tlie  local  treatment  of  the  parts 
aftected. 

In  the  treatment,  the  surgeon  will  always  have  one 
thing  for  immediate  consideration;  viz.  whether  the 
case  before  liim  is  one  of  acute  mortification,  attended 
with  inflammation  and  inflammatory  fever;  or  whe- 
ther it  is  a  chronic  mortification,  beginning  without 
fever,  or  attended  with  a  fever  of  a  typhoid  nature 
and  great  prostration  of  strength  1  By  making  up  his 
mind  upon  this  point,  the  practitioner  will  establish  a 
useful  general  principle  for  his  guidance,  especially  in 
the  commencement  of  the  treatment. 

1.  When  mortification  is  acute,  and  seems  to  depend 
on  the  violence  of  inflammation,  the  first  indication  is 
to  moderate  the  inordinate  action  of  the  sanguiferous 
eystem,  by  the  prudent  employment  of  such  means  as 
are  proper  for  counteracting  inflammation.  In  short, 
relief  is  to  be  sought  in  the  antiphlogistic  regimen, 
which  consists  in  the  employment  of  blood  letting, 
purgatives,  diaphoretics,  and  diluents,  and  in  absti- 
nence from  all  vegetable  or  animal  substances,  which 
have  a  tendency  to  excite,  or  to  augment  the  febrile  ac- 
tion. This  regimen  must  be  pursued  as  long  as  in- 
flammatory fever  continues.  It  is  only  in  cases  in 
■which  the  fever  from  the  first  assumes  a  typhoid 
character,  or  where  the  mortification  lakes  place  with- 
out the  previous  occurrence  of  fever,  that  any  devia- 
tion from  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  can  be  allowed. 

Dr.  Thomson,  from  whom  I  have  borrowed  the  fore- 
going passage,  also  notices  the  present  common  aver- 
sion to  bleeding  in  compound  fractures,  erysipelas, 
carbuncles,  hospital  gangrene,  burns,  and  frost-bite; 
cases  in  which  the  patient,  it  is  said,  can  seldom  bear 
with  impunity  any  considerable  loss  of  blood.  "  In 
many  instances  of  these  injuries  and  affections  (says 
he)  blood-letting,  I  know,  is  not  required;  but  I  am 
doubtful,  even  if  it  were  generally  employed,  whether 
it  would  produce  all  the  mischiefs  which  have  of  late 
years  been  ascribed  to  it.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  most 
efiicacious  of  any  of  the  lemedies  that  can  be  em- 
ployed in  all  cases  of  inflammatory  fever  threatening 
to  terminate  in  gangrene,  and  that  its  use  in  such 
cases  ought  never  to  be  omitted  in  the  young,  strong, 
aiffi  plethoric." — (See  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p. 
5.59.)  When  bleeding  has  not  been  sufficiently  prac- 
tised, during  the  inflammation  antecedent  to  mortifica 
tion  ;  when  the  general  symptoms,  which  point  out  the 
existence  of  this  state,  continue  violent ;  and  espe- 
•ially  when  the  pulse  is  still  quick,  hard,  or  full ;  it  is 
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absolutely  necessary  to  empty  the  vessels  a  little 
even  though  mortification  may  liave  begun,  particularly 
if  the  patient  be  young  and  plethoric.  Bleeding,  by 
diminishing  the  fever,  and  abating  the  general  heat,  is 
frequently  the  best  means  of  all.  It  may  then  be  con- 
sidered better  than  all  antiseptics  for  stopping  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disorder.  But  this  evacuation  is  to  be  em- 
ployed with  agreatdcalof  circumspeciioii ;  for,  should 
it  be  injudiciously  resorted  to,  from  the  true  state  of 
the  system  not  being  understood,  the  error  may  l)e  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  fatal  consequences.  Owing  to  the 
constitution  being  generally  bioken  by  intemperance, 
or  enfeebled  by  an  impure  atmosphere,  Sir  A.  Cooper 
considers  it  rarely  safe  in  this  metropolis  to  take  blood 
from  the  arm,  with  a  view  of  checking  gangrene; 
though  he  acknowledges  that  the  removal  of  a  (e\r 
ounces  of  blood  is  a  practice  which  sometimes  answers 
in  the  country.  It  should  also  be  well  remenibered, 
that  however  strongly  bleeding  niay  be  indicated,  the 
moment  is  not  far  off  when  this  evacuation  is  lolally 
inadmissible,  especially  if  the  moriificalion  make 
much  progress. 

In  cases  of  acute  mortification,  after  as  nuich  blood 
has  been  taken  away  as  may  be  deemed  safe  or  proper, 
the  other  parts  of  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  must  be 
contiimed  as  long  as  any  increased  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  continues.  "  The  use  of  purgatives  seems 
to  be  particularly  required  in  those  cases  in  whicii  the 
local  inflammatory  affection  is  accompanied  with  de- 
rangement of  the  digestive  and  l)iliary  organs.  Anti- 
monial  diaphoretics  are  those  from  whichi  should  be 
inclined  to  expect  most  advantage  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack;  but  after  the  inflammatory  action 
has  been  subdued,  opiates,  either  alone  or  combined 
with  antimony,  or,  what  is  still  better,  with  i|>ecHCu 
anha,  as  in  Dover's  powder,  are  frequently  of  singular 
service,  not  only  by  diminishing  pain,  but  also  by  in* 
duciiig  a  soft  and  moisi  slate  of  the  skin."— (T/iothsow, 
p.  560  )  A  strict  regimen,  which  may  have  been  use- 
ful atid  even  necessary  during  the  inflammatory  stage, 
may  have  a  very  bad  effect  if  continued  too  long,  by 
diminishing  the  patient's  strength,  wiiiih,  on  tiie  con- 
trary, should  be  supported  by  the  most  nourishing  food. 

Sir  A.  Cooper  recommends  two  or  three  grains  of 
the  submuriate  of  mercury  at  night,  in  order  to  restore 
the  secretions  of  the  intestinal  canal  and  liver;  and 
the  liquor  ammonia;  acetatis,  with  a  few  drojwof  the 
tinct.  opji,  several  times  a  day,  iviih  the  view  of  les- 
sening irritability,  and  tranquillizing  the  system. 

A  vegetable  diet,  as  Dr.  Thom>on  observes,  is  to  be 
preferred  in  the  commencement  both  of  acute  gan- 
grene with  inflanunatory  fever,  and  of  chrr«iic  gan- 
grene with  a  fever  from  the  first  of  a  typhoid  nature. 
Wine  and  anininl  food  given  too  early  in  diseases 
which  have  a  tendency  to  gangrene  inciease  the  febrile 
heat  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  oppress  the  stomach, 
render  the  tongue  fotil,  the  patient  restless  and  de- 
lirious, and  his  situation  dangerous,  if  not  hopeless. 
In  the  transition  from  gangrene  to  sphacelus  an  abate- 
ment of  the  symptomatic  fever  usually  takes  place  in 
almost  all  cases  which  have  ultimately  a  favourable 
termination.  Dr.  Thomson  believes  that  thin  is  the 
first  period  at  which  it  is  safe  to  allow  vinous  liquors, 
or  diet  chiefly  animal. — {P.  561.) 

I  next  come  to  a  second  very  essential  and  important 
indication  to  be  fulfilled  as  socm  as  the  symptoms,  an- 
nouncing the  existence  of  the  inflammatory  stale,  ap- 
pear to  abate,  and  the  patient  begins  to  be  debilitated. 
This  indication  is  to  prevent  excessive  weakness  by  the 
suitable  employment  of  cordials,  and  particvlarly  of 
tonics.  These  same  means  also  contribute  to  place  the 
system  in  a  proper  state  for  freeing  itself  from  the 
mortified  parts,  or  in  other  words  for  detaching  them. 
For  inflammation  is  the  preparatory  step  which  nature 
takes  to  accomplish  the  separati(»n  of  mortified  parts 
from  the  living  one.?,  and  this  salutary  inflammation 
cannot  take  place  if  the  energies  of  life  be  too  much 
depressed. 

In  order  to  fulfil  the  above  indication,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  prescribe  a  nourishing  diet,  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  good  wine,  proportioned  to  the  patient's 
strength  and  the  symptoms  of  the  complaint.  This 
diet  is  generally  productive  of  more  real  benefit  than 
the  whole  class  of  cordial  and  stimulating  medicines. 
However,  when  the  patient  is  much  weakened,  when 
the  mortification  of  the  part  affected  is  complete,  and 
the  disorder  is  spreading  to  others,  some  of  the  follow 
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ing  remedies  may  be  ordered:  ammonia,  aromatic 
confection,  ether,  &c.  Tn  general,  however,  wine  is 
belter,  because  more  agreeable  than  cordials ;  and  for 
this  purpose  we  ought  to  prefer  the  most  perfect  wines, 
such  as  those  of  Spain  and  Madeira. 

Of  all  the  medicines  hitherto  recommended  for  the 
stoppage  of  mortification,  none  ever  acquired  such  a 
character  for  efficacy  as  the  Peruvian  bark.  It  is  said 
that  this  remedy  often  stops  in  a  very  evident  and  ex- 
peditious manner  the  course  of  the  disorder.  Being 
a  very  powerful  tonic,  it  is  thought  to  operate  by 
strengthening  the  system,  and  thus  maintaining  in 
every  part  the  necessary  tone  for  resisting  the  progress 
of  mortification.  But  wliatevcr  may  be  its  mode  of 
acting,  the  advocates  for  this  medicine  contend  that  it 
ought  to  be  employed  in  almost  ail  cases  of  monifica- 
tiou,  as  soon  as  the  violence  of  the  inflannnalory  symp- 
toms has  been  appeased. 

It  was  Mr.  Rushworth,  a  surgeon  at  Northampton, 
who  made  this  discovery  in  the  year  1715.  An)yand 
and  Douglas,  two  surgeons  in  London,  soon  afterward 
confirmed  the  virtue  of  this  remedy.  Mr.  Shipton, 
another  English  surgeon,  also  described,  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  the  good  effects  which  he  saw 
produced  by  it.  In  the  Medical  Essays  of  Edinburgh, 
Drs.  Monro  and  Paisley  puhli9<ied  several  case  illustra- 
tive of  its  efficacy.  We  are  there  informed,  that  when 
its  exhibition  was  interrupted,  the  separation  of  the 
eschars  was  retarded,  and  that  on  the  medicine  being 
resorted  to  again,  the  separation  went  on  again  more 
quickly.  Since  this  period,  all  practitioners  in  England 
and  elsewhere  have  employed  bark  very  freely  in  the 
treatment  of  mortification ;  and  the  exaggerated  state- 
ments of  its  eliects  led  to  its  exhibition  in  all  cases  of 
this  nature  without  disciimination  of  the  varying 
stales  of  the  general  health  and  local  disorder  in  the 
different  stages  of  the  complaint,  and  without  any 
reference  to'  its  causes  and  nature,  which  are  subject 
to  variety. 

We  cannot  indeed  doubt  tliat  bark  has  frequently 
Jtad  the  most  salutary  effect  in  cases  of  mortification, 
though  sometimes  it  may  probably  have  had  imputed 
to  it  effects  which  were  entirely  produced  by  nature. 
The  following  observation  made  by  Dr.  Thomson  is 
highly  worthy  of  recollection:  "In  attending  to  the 
emicts  supposed  to  result  from  the  operation  of  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  remedies  which  are  daily  employed 
for  the  cure  of  mortification,  there  are  two  facts,  well 
ascertained,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  peculiarly  de- 
serving of  your  regard.  The  first  of  these  is,  that 
mortification  often  stops  spontaneously,  without  any 
assistance  whatever  froin  medicine;  the  second  that  it 
often  begins  and  contmues  to  spread,  or  even  after  it 
has  stopped  for  a  while  recommences,  and  proceeds  to 
a  fatal  termination  in  spite  of  the  best  directed  eflbrts 
of  the  healing  art." — (See  Lectures  on  Inflammation, 
p.  557.) 

It  is  quite  wrong  to  i)rescribe  bark  in  every  instance, 
for  there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  unnecessary, 
some  in  which  it  does  harm,  and  others  in  which  it  is 
totally  ineflicacious.  It  is  a  medicine  obviously  of  no 
service  when  the  mortification  arises  from  an  external 
cause,  and  is  the  only  complaint  in  a  healthy,  strong 
constitution.  It  is  equally  unnecessary  when  the  spha- 
celus is  of  the  dry  sort,  and  has  ceased  to  spread,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  living  margin  appears  to  be  in  a 
state  of  inflammation  without  any  universal  debility. 
But  it  deserves  particular  notice,  that  the  circum- 
stances of  each  individual  ca.se  are  liable  to  so  consi- 
derable a  variation,  that  though  bark  may  be  at  first 
unnecessary,  it  may  afterward  be  indicated. 

When  mortification  is  complicated  with  serious  dis- 
order of  the  functions  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  a  very 
frequent  case,  bark  is  manifestly  pernicious.  Here, 
the  indication  is  to  correct  the  state  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels  with  mild  opiiiiing  medicines,  and  especially 
calomel.  When  this  has  been  done,  if  bark  should  be 
indicated  by  any  of  the  circumstance.s  already  iiointed 
out,  it  may  he  safely  administered. 

Sometimes  mortification  irt  accompanied  with  a  low 
typhoid  kind  of  fever,  which,  whether  the  cause  or 
the  consequence  of  tlic  local  mischief,  may  require  the 
exhibition  of  bnrk. 

However,  mortification  may  be  attende«l  with  cmn- 
mon  inflammatory  fever,  and  then  I  he  living  niari.'in  is 
generally  inflamed  and  painful.  Thin  is  particularly 
the  case^when  moitiftcalion  is  the  conseiiuence  of 


genuine  acute  inflammation,  or  of  an  external  injury, 
in  a  healthy  subject.  Here  bark  must  obviously  be  in- 
jurious. Still  it  is  wrong  to  regaid  this  medicine  as 
invariably  hurtful  whenever  sphacelus  is  the  effect  of 
inflammation.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the 
inflammation  frequently  has  less  share  in  the  origin  of 
the  disorder,  than  some  incidental  cause,  which  often 
requires  the  exhibition  of  bark.  Even  when  mortifi 
cation  is  the  pure  effect  of  inflammation,  great  prostra- 
tion  of  strength  may  subsequently  arise,  and  indeed 
does  mostly  take  place  at  a  certain  period  of  the  dis 
order.  In  this  circumstance  the  voice  of  experience 
loudly  proclaims  the  utility  of  bark,  though  its  exhi- 
bition would  have  been  at  first  useless  or  hurtful 
While  genuine  inflammatory  fever  and  local  inflam- 
mation are  coexistent  with  mortification,  antiphlogistic 
means  are  undoubtedly  useful ;  but  great  caution  is 
requisite,  since,  in  cases  of  humid  gangrene,  as  it  is 
termed,  the  inflammatory  state  very  soon  changes  into 
one  in  which  the  great  feature  is  prostration  of 
strength. 

When  there  is  mere  prostration  of  strength  without 
any  symptom  of  gastric  disorder,  or  of  inflammation, 
or  typhoid  fever,  bark  is  evidently  proper,  though  sel- 
dom effectual  alone;  diaphoretic  and  nervous  medi- 
cines being  also  necessary,  opium,  wine,  camphor,  am 
monia,  brandy,  &c. 

We  meet  with  one  species  of  mortification  in  which 
the  patient  experiences  severe  pain  in  the  part,  with- 
out the  smallest  appearance  of  inflammation.  Here 
bark  is  never  of  much  use,  and  opium  has  been  repre- 
sented as  the  medicine  in  which  we  should  principally 
confide.  This  subject  will  be  more  fully  considered 
presently,  when  Mr.  Pott's  remarks  on  a  peculiar  mor- 
tification of  the  toes  and  feet  will  be  introduced. 

Bark  sometimes  occasions  purging,  and  then  it  must 
be  immediately  discontinued,  unless  that  hurtful  effect 
can  be  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
laudanum  to  each  dose,  or  by  employing  the  sulphate 
of  quinine,  instead  of  the  common  preparations. 
Bark  frequently  disagrees  with  the  stomach;  in  which 
case,  I  should  say,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  continued  at 
all ;  though,  in  this  circumstance,  the  usual  plan  has 
been  to  give,  instead  of  the  decoction,  the  infusion  or 
the  powder  finely  divided,  and  mixed  with  wine,  or 
some  aromatic  water.  Here  the  sulphate  of  quinine  is 
likely  to  prove  the  safest  preparation  of  bark ;  but  far- 
ther experience  with  respect  to  its  real  eff.cacy  is  still 
needed. 

Several  years  ago  I  published  a  critique  on  the  in- 
discriminate employment  of  bark  in  cases  of  mortifi- 
cation, and  my  remarks  were  inserted  in  the  article 
Gangrene  in  Br.  Rees's  Cyclopedia.  Many  of  them 
were  introduced  into  the  second  edition  of  this  Sur- 
gical Dictionary,  printed  in  1813.— (See  Cinchona.) 
Since  this  period,  I  am  happy  to  find  that  the  blind  en- 
thusiasm with  which  bark  was  prescribed  is  beginning 
to  subside,  and  that  on  this  subject  some  eminent  sur- 
geons have  of  late  publicly  avowed  sentiments  which 
entirely  coincide  with  my  former  statements.  "  I  think 
(says  Dr.  Thomson)  I  have  frequently  seen  it  i)rove 
hurtful  when  administered  in  cases  of  mortification, 
by  loading  the  stomach  of  the  patient,  creating  a  dislike 
fo  food,  and  sometimes  by  exciting  an  obstinate  diar- 
rhoea. /  believe  it  to  be  in  mortification  a  medicine 
completely  inert  and  inefficacious." — (See  Lectures  on 
Inflammation,  p.  563.)  By  this  expression.  Professor 
Thomson  does  not  mean  that  bark  can  never  be  useful 
in  ca.ses  of  mortification,  but  only  that  it  has  no  specific 
power  in  checking  the  disorder,  as  man>  have  erro- 
neously inculcated. 

"  Bark  (.lays  Boyer)  lias  been  considered,  by  several 
distinguished  English  practitioners,  as  a  true  specific 
against  gangrene  in  general,  and  especially  against 
that  which  depends  upon  an  internal  cause;  but  sub- 
sequent observations  to  those  published  in  England 
have  proved,  that  it  has  no  power  over  the  immediate 
cause  of  gangrene,  and  that  it  only  acts  as  a  powerful 
tonic  in  stopping  the  progress  of  the  disorder,  and  pnv 
moling  the  separation  of  the  mortified  parts." — (See 
Maladies  Chir.  t.  I,  jt.  151,  Paris,  1814.)  Hover  also 
particularly  objecLi  to  bark  being  given  while  inflnni- 
matory  fever  prevails;  but  whenever  he  presciibes 
hark  in  cases  of  mortification,  he  seems  to  enterlaln 
the  old  prt'judice  of  expecting  benefit  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  which  can  be  got  into  the  Btomnrh.  un 
the  contrary,  Mr.  Guthrie declnics  thai  he  Jiaa  not  found 
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hark  useful.  "  farlljet  tiiau  as  a  toaic,  and  given  in 
snch  ouariti  ies  as  not  to  overload  the  stomach"  {On 
ot-ZTltiund.,  p.  148,  cd.'2),  a  plan  wl.ich  I  have 
alivava  recommended.  For  farther  observations  on 
bark  the  ifeadcr  is  referred  to  the  article  Cinchona. 

Sulphuric  acid  may  sometimes  be  advantageously 
<riven  with  bark  or  quinine;  and  the  citric,  muriatic, 
and  nitric  acids  are  occasionally  prescribed. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  another  remedy  of  the  highest 
efficacy  in  chronic  mortification.  It  has  even  been 
known  to  produce  highly  beneficial  effects  when  bark 
has  been  of  no  service.  Water  impregnated  with  it 
may  be  reconnnended  as  common  drink. 

Hospital  gangrene  is  a  case  for  which  bark  has  been 
recommended.  The  best  mode  of  treating  this  parti- 
cular case,  however,  has  been  detailed  in  a  separate 
article. — (See  Hospital  Gangrene.) 

A  third  indication,  which  should  be  observeil  to- 
gether with  the  second,  or  which  should  even  precede 
it  in  many  instances,  is  to  lessen  the  irritability  and 
sufferings  of  the  patient,  by  the  use  of  opium.  At- 
tention to  this  desideratum  frequently  contributes  more 
than  any  thing  else  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  disorder, 
and  is  often  indispensable,  in  order  to  promote  the 
operation  of  other  remedies.  In  all  cases  of  mortifi- 
cation, every  thing  which  heats,  irritates,  or  adds  to 
the  ;.atient's  sufferings,  appears,  in  general,  to  augment 
the  disorder  and  increase  the  rapidity  of  its  progress. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  thing  which  tends  to  calm, 
assuage,  and  relax,  frequently  retards  the  progress  of 
mortification,  if  it  produce  no  greater  good.  Tiie  pain 
also,  which  is  a  constant  mark  of  too  much  irritation, 
contributes  of  itself  to  increase  such  irritation,  and  in 
this  double  point  of  view,  we  cannot  do  better  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  than  endeavour  to  appease  it  by  the 
judicious  and  liberal  use  of  opium.  When  the  inflani- 
iKUtory  stage  evidently  prevails,  this  medicine  may  be 
conjoined  with  antiphlogistic  remedies,  sucli  as  the 
nitrate  of  potassa,  antimony,  &c.  In  otlier  instances, 
attended  with  debility,  it  may  be  given  with  bark  and 
cordials. 

Mr.  Pott  describes  a  species  of  niortiiication,  for 
which  he  sets  down  bark  as  ineflectual,  and  opium  the 
remedy  which  ought  to  be  chiefly  depended  upon. 
The  case  here  alluded  to  is  very  unlike  the  mortifica- 
tion from  inflammation,  that  from  external  cold,  from 
ligature,  or  bandage,  or  from  any  known  and  visible 
cause,  and  this  as  well  in  its  attack  as  in  its  progress. 
In  some  few  instances,  it  makes  its  appearance  with 
little  or  no  pain  ;  but  in  the  majority  of  the  cases,  the 
patients  feel  great  uneasiness  through  the  whole  foot 
and  joint  of  the  ankle,  particularly  in  the  night,  even 
before  these  parts  show  any  mark  of  distemper,  or 
before  there  is  any  other  than  a  small  discoloured  spot 
on  the  end  of  one  of  the  little  toes.  Itgenerally  makes 
its  first  appearance  on  the  inside,  or  at  the  extremity 
of  one  of  the  smaller  toes,  by  a  small  black  or  bluish 
spot;  from  this  spot  the  cuticle  is  always  found  to  be 
detached,  and  the  skin  under  it  to  be  of  a  dark  red 
colour.  If  the  patient  has  lately  cut  his  nails,  or  corn, 
it  is  most  frequently,  though  very  unjustly,  ascribed  to 
such  operation.  In  some  patients,  it  is  slow  and  long 
in  passing  from  toe  to  toe,  and  from  thence  to  the  foot 
and  ankle  ;  in  others,  its  progress  is  rapid  and  horridly 
painful :  it  generally  begins  on  the  inside  of  each  small 
toe  before  it  is  visible  either  on  its  underor  upper  part; 
and  when  it  makes  its  attack  on  the  foot,  the  upper 
part  of  it  first  shows  its  distempered  state  by  tumefac- 
tion, change  of  colour,  and  sometimes  by  vesication  ; 
but  wherever  it  is,  one  of  the  first  marks  of  it  is  a  se- 
paration or  detachment  of  the  cuticle. 

Each  sex  is  liable  to  it ;  but  (says  Mr.  Pott),  "  for  one 
fen?ale  in  whom  I  have  met  with  it,  I  think  I  may  say 
that  I  have  seen  it  in  at  least  twenty  males,  J  think 
also  that  I  have  nnich  more  often  found  it  in  the  rich 
and  voluptuous  than  in  the  labouring  poor ;  more 
often  in  great  eaters  than  free  drinkers.  It  frequently 
happens  to  persons  advanced  in  life,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  old  age.  It  is  not  in  general  pre- 
ceded or  accompanied  by  apparent  distemperature 
either  of  the  part  or  of  the  habit.  I  do  not  know  any 
particular  kind  of  constitution  which  is  more  liable  to 
it  than  another  ;  but  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  I 
think  that  I  have  most  frequently  observed  it  to  at- 
tack those  who  have  been  subject  to  flying  uncertain 
pnins  in  their  feet,  which  they  have  called  gouty,  and 
out  seldom  in  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 


have  the  gout  regularly  and  fairly.  It  has  by  aoir. 
been  supposed  to  arise  from  an  ossification  of  vessels ; 
but  for  this  opinion  I  never  could  find  any  foundation 
but  mere  conjecture." 

In  this  article,  I  have  already  staled  the  observations 
of  Cowper,  Dr.  Thomson,  -ind  Mr.  Hodgson,  upon  the 
ossified  state  of  the  arteries  in  this  species  of  mortifica 
tion.  The  facts  recorded  by  the  two  latter  writers  at 
least  prove,  that  the  opinion  is  founded  not  upon  mere 
conjecture,  as  Mr.  Pott  alleges,  but  upon  actual  obser- 
vation and  experience. 

In  this  particular  kind  of  mortification,  Mr.  Pott 
found  bai  k,  used  internally  or  externally  by  itself,  or 
joined  with  other  medicines,  completely  ineffectual. 

Mr.  Pott  afterward  relates  the  first  cases  in  which  he 
gave  opium.  His  plan  was  generally  to  give  one  grain 
every  three  or  four  hours  ;  but  never  less  than  three  or 
four  grains  in  the  course  of  four-and-lwenty  hours. 
However,  he  did  not  propose  opium  as  a  universal  in- 
fallible specific:  but  only  as  a  medicine,  which  would 
cure  many  cases  Jiot  to  be  saved  by  bark. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Pott  on  the  local  treatment 
of  these  cases  are  of  great  practical  importance :  no 
part  of  his  writings  lias  a  stronger  claim  to  attention. 

"  I  have  found  (says  he)  more  advantage  from  fre- 
quently soaking  the  foot  and  ankle  in  warm  milk,  than 
from  any  spirituous  or  aromatic  fomentations  what- 
ever ;  that  is,  I  have  found  the  one  more  capable  of  al- 
leviating the  pain  which  such  patients  almost  always 
feel,  than  the  other ;  which  circumstance  I  regard  as  a 
very  material  one.  Pain  is  always  an  evil,  but  in  this 
particular  case,  I  look  upon  it  as  being  singularly  se. 
Whatever  heats,  irritates,  stimulates,  or  gives  uneasi- 
ness, appears  to  ine  alwa3'a  to  increase  the  disorder, 
and  to  add  to  the  rapidity  of  its  progress  ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  I  have  always  found  that  whatever  tended 
merely  to  calm,  to  appease,  and  to  relax,  at  least  re- 
tarded the  mischief,  if  it  did  no  more." 

Jlr.  Pott  afterward  observes :  "  Cases  exactly  similar, 
in  all  circumstances,  are  not  to  be  met  with  every  day, 
but  £  am  from  experience  convinced,  that  of  two,  as 
nearly  similar  as  may  be  in  point  of  pain,  if  the  one  be 
treated  in  the  usual  manner,  with  a  warm,  stimulating 
cataplasm,  and  the  other  only  with  a  poultice  made  of 
the  fine  farina  seminis  lini,  in  boiling  milk  or  water, 
mixed  with  ung.  sambuc.  or  fresh  butter,  that  the  pain 
and  the  progress  of  the  distemper  will  be  much  greater 
and  quicker  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

"  When  the  black  or  mortified  spot  has  fairly  made 
its  appearance  on  one  or  more  of  the  toes,  it  is  the 
general  practice  to  scarify  or  cut  into  such  altered  part 
with  the  point  of  a  knife  or  lancet.  If  this  incision  be 
nia(|e  merely  to  learn  whether  the  part  be  mortified  or 
not,  it  is  altogether  unnecessary ;  the  detachment  of 
the  cuticle,  and  the  colour  of  the  skin,  render  that  a 
decided  point:  if  it  be  not  made  quite  through  the 
eschar  it  can  serve  no  purpose  at  all ;  if  it  be  made 
quite  through,  as  there  is  no  confined  fluid  to  give  dis- 
charge to,  it  can  only  serve  to  convey  such  medicines 
as  may  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  diges- 
tion to  parts  capable  of  feeling  their  influence,  and  on 
this  account  they  are  supposed  to  bo  beneficial,  and 
therefore  right. 

"When  the  upper  part  of  the  foot  begins  to  part 
with  its  cuticle  and  to  change  colour,  it  is  a  practice 
vvitli  many  to  scarify  immediately;  here,  as  in  the 
preceding  instance,  if  the  scarifications  be  too  super 
ficial,  they  must  be  useless ;  if  tliey  be  so  deep  as  to 
cause  a  slight  hemorrhage,  and  to  rcacii  the  parts  which 
have  not  yet  lost  their  sensibility,  they  must  do  what 
indeed  they  are  generally  intended  to  do.  that  is,  give 
the  medicines  which  shall  be  applied  an  opportunity  of 
acting  on  such  parts. 

"  The  medicines  most  frequently  made  use  of  for 
this  purpose  are,  like  the  theriaca,  cliosen  for  their 
supposed  activity;  and  consist  of  the  warm  pungent 
oils  and  balsams,  whose  action  must  necessarily  be  to 
stimulate  and  irritate:  from  these  qualities  they  most 
frequently  excite  pain,  which,  according  to  my  idea  of 
the  disease,  is  diametrically  opposite  to  the  proper 
curative  intention:  and  this  I  am  convinced  of  from 
repeated  experience, 

"The  dressings  cannot  consist  of  materials  which 
are  too  soft  and  lenient;  nor  are  any  scarifications  ne- 
cessary  for  their  application.  But  I  would  go  farther, 
and  say,  that  scarifications  are  not  only  useless,  but  in 
my  opinion  prejudicial,  by  exciting  pain,  the  great  and 
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cliiefly  to  be  dreaded  evil  in  U>is  complaint.  The  poul- 
tice should  be  also  soft,  smooth,  and  unirritating  ;  its 
intention  should  be  merely  tosorten  and  relax ;  it  should 
comprehend  the  whole  lout,  ankle,  and  part  of  the  leg; 
and  should  always  be  so  moist  or  greasy  as  not  to  be 
likely  to  become  at  all  dry  or  bard  between  one  dress- 
ing and  another." 

Sir  A.  Cooper  generally  recommends  a  poultice  com- 
posed of  port  wine  and  oatmeei,  or  lliat  made  with 
stale  beer-grounds ;  but  in  one  case  which  I  attended 
with  him  in  private  practice,  and  which  will  be  pre 
sently  mentioned,  a  camphorated  lotion,  fomentations, 
occasionally  a  solution  of  the  ch'oruret  of  soda,  atid 
emollient  poultices,  were  all  tried  in  vain.  Indeed, 
the  very  nature  of  the  disease  lenves  little  hope  of  es- 
sential good  from  topical  applicatiions.  All  thatcan  be 
expected  from  the  best  of  them  is  some  diminution  of 
pain,  and  from  the  worst  of  tliem  an  increase  of  it, 
with  a  more  rai)id  extension  of  the  gangrenous  mis- 
chief. 

When  the  toes  are  to  all  appearance,  perfectly  mor- 
tified, and  seem  so  loose  a.s  to  be  capable  of  being 
easily  taken  away,  it  is  in  general  thought  right  to 
remove  them.  But  however  loose  the^y  may  seem,  if 
they  be  violently  twisted  off,  or  the  parts  by  which 
they  hang  be  divided,  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
pain  will  most  commonly  attend  such  operation,  vvhiclr 
therefore  had  much  better  be  avoided ;  for  Mr.  Pott 
has  seen  this  very  pain  thus  produced  bring  on  fresh 
mischief,  and  that  of  the  gangrenous  kind.  If  the 
patient  does  well,  tliese  pans  will  certainly  drop  off;  if 
he  does  not,  no  good  can  arise  from  removing  tliem. 

When  the  disorder  is  attended  with  a  great  deal  of 
irritation,  many  subsequent  praciilionera  have  attested 
the  efficacy  of  opium;  though  it  has  not  always  had 
the  same  success  in  their  hands,  wlien  the  mortilication 
depended  chieHy  on  constitutional  debility.  Dr.  Kirk- 
land  observes,  that  we  must  be  careful  not  to  force  the 
doses,  especially  at  first ;  and  that  the  medicine  does 
more  harm  than  good  when  its  soporific  effects  go  so 
far  as  to  occasion  delirmin,  take  away  the  appetite,  or 
cause  affections  of  the  heart.  Sir  A.  Cooper  joins 
opium  with  subcarbon.atc  of  ammonia,  and  in  a  case 
whicli  I  lately  attended  with  him,  he  also  prescribed 
musk,  and  wine  and  porter  were  allowed.  As  far  as 
'  could  judge,  tlie  medicines  which  seemed  to  have  the 
most  effect  in  prolongins?  the  patient's  existence  were 
opium,  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  castor  oil,  with 
other  mild  aperients. 

Some  authors  recommend  camphor.  Pouteatx  attri- 
butes considerable  efficacy  to  it  when  given  in  the  dose 
of  five  grains,  with  a  double  quantity  of  nitre,  every 
four  hours. 

Few  surgeons  of  the  present  day  believe  that  opium 
possesses  as  much  power  in  the  preceding  cases  as  Mr. 
Pott  represented.  While  Dr.  Thomson  allows  that 
opium  is  trmch  more  entitled  to  the  attentiori  of  practi- 
tioners than  bark  in  the  treatment  of  mortification,  yet 
(he  observes)  "  I  would  not  by  any  means  liave  you  to 
piace  tiie  same  reliance  on  its  powers  for  stopping  even 
the  mortification  of  tlie  toes  and  feet  in  old  people, 
which  appears  to  have  been  done  by  Mr.  Pott.  From 
the  trials  which  I  have  made,  and  which  I  have  seen 
made  by  others,  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  believe  that 
its  powers  in  stopping  this  particular  sort  of  mortifica- 
tion are  greater  than  in  stopping  any  other  form  or 
vaiiety  of  the  disease.  It  is  obvious,  however,  from 
Mr.  Pott's  account,  that  his  mind  was  strongly  im- 
pressed with  a  very  different  opinion.  His  opinion 
seems  to  me  to  liavc  been  formed  from  the  results  of  a 
very  small  number  of  cases,  and  in  complete  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  invaluable  observations  of  liis  preceptor 
Mr.  Sharp,  with  regard  to  the  frequent  spontaneous 
stoppage  of  mortification  in  cases  in  which  no  medi- 
cines whatever  are  used."— (See  Tkomson's  Lectures 
on  Inflammation,  y.  ."jCS.) 

.  I  believe  that  this  species  of  mortification  very  rarely 
attacks  botii  feet.  One  remarkable  instance  of  such 
an  occurrence,  however,  I  attended  in  the  snnnner  of 
1828  with  Mr.  Hughes  of  Ilolborn ;  and  the  gentleman 
who  was  the  subject  of  the  disease  was  also  visited 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  Iloth  feet  nrul  logs  were  at- 
tacked,and  gradually  destroyed  nearly  up  to  thekneef*. 
The  patient  lived  a  month  after  the  comiricncenient  of 
the  disorder.  During  most  of  this  time  the  pulse  was 
from  100t:)inO;  and  the  stomacJi  so  little  disturbed, 
that  tlie  patient  used  generally  to  cat  a  mutton  chop 


for  dinner  until  the  last  two  or  three  days  preceding  his 
death.  Until  the  final  stage,  there  was  scarcely  any 
delirium.  Two  circumstances  were  particularly  no- 
ticed; first,  that  the  di.sease  never  extended  itself 
without  being  preceded  by  violent  pains  in  the  parts 
about  to  be  destroyed,  so  that  a  judgment  could  always 
be  formed  beforehand  from  tne  degree  of  suffering, 
whether  the  spreading  of  the  disorder  would  be  consi- 
derable or  not.  Secondly,  that  the  process  of  mortifi. 
cation,  and  its  appearances  in  one  leg,  were  totally  dif- 
ferent from  those  exliibited  in  the  other.  In  the  left, 
the  disorder  began  on  the  inside  of  one  of  the  toes, 
and  followed  the  course  described  by  Pott;  in  the  right, 
a  general  diminution  of  the  temperature  of  the  foot 
and  leg  was  the  first  thing  noticed,  without  any  disco- 
louration of  the  skin,  or  any  vesications  or  spot  on  the 
toes.  The  coldness,  after  increasing  very  nmch,  was 
followed  by  total  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  parts,  and 
the  cessation  of  the  circulation  and  every  other  action 
intliem;  the  flesh  being  little  more  changed  in  its  ap- 
pearance ilian  that  of  the  limb  of  a  dead  subject. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  external  or  local  treatment  of 
mortification,  the  first  indication  consists  in  removing, 
if  possible,  such  external  causes  as  may  liave  occa- 
sioned, or  kept  up  the  disorder ;  as  the  compress^ion  of 
bandages,  ligatures,  tumours,  all  irritating  substances, 
&c. 

Wlien  mortification  arises  from  inflammation,  which 
still  prevails  in  a  considerable  degree,  it  is  evident  that 
the  dead  part  itself  only  claims  secondary  considera- 
tion, and  tiiat  the  principal  desideratum  is  to  prevent 
the  mortification  from  spreading  to  the  living  circum- 
ference, by  lessening  the  inflammation  present.  Hence, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  application  of  linen  wet 
with  the  saturnine  lotion,  and  the  maintei'.ance  of  a 
continued  evaporation,  from  the  inflamed  parts  sur- 
rounding the  mortified  flesh,  must  be  just  as  proper  as 
if  the  mortification  itself  did  not  exist,  and  were  quite 
out  of  all  consideration. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  an  eminent  man 
{Hunter),  that  the  local  treatment  of  mortification 
(meaning  that  in  consequence  of  inflammation)  has 
been  a-s  absurd  as  the  constitutional ;  scarifications 
have  been  made  down  to  the  living  parts,  in  order  that 
stimulating  and  antiseptic  medicines  might  be  applied 
to  them;  such  as  turpentines,  the  warmer  balsams, 
and  sometimes  the  essential  oils.  Warm  fomentations 
have  been  also  applied,  as  being  congenial  to  life  ;  but 
v/armth  always  increases  action,  and  should  therefore 
be  well  adjusted  to  the  case ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
cold  debilitates  or  lessens  powers,  when  carried  too 
far,  though  it  first  lessens  action.  Stimulants  are  like- 
wise improper,  as  the  actions  are  already  too  violent. 
It  is  proper  to  keep  the  parts  cool,  and  all  the  applica- 
tions should  be  cold.  In  cases  of  mortification  from 
inflammation,  good  effects  have  also  been  seen  to 
arise  from  the  topical  as  well  as  internal  employment 
of  opium. 

But  it  most  be  acknowledged,  that  however  proper 
the  employment  of  cold  applications  may  be  in  priu- 
ciple,  in  cases  of  mortification  attended  with  inflam- 
mation, fomentations  and  emollient  poultices  are  most 
commonly  preferred  in  practice. 

Besides  common  poultices,  there  are  several  others 
which  have  acquired  great  celebrity  as  topical  applica- 
tions in  cases  of  mortification.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
cataplasma  carbonis,*  catapla.sma  cerevisiae,!  and  the 
cataplasma  effervescens-t  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
perhaps,  they  answer  better  than  any  others. 

With  respect  to  stimulating  and  spirituous  applica- 
tions, such  as  brandy,  spirit  of  wine,  balsams,  resins, 
and  aromatic  substances,  which  have  been  recom- 
mended by  a  vast  number  of  authors,  they  are  nearly 
abandoned  by  modern  practitioners.  Though  such 
things  arc  indeed  really  useful  in  preserving  dead  ani- 
mal substances  from  becoming  putrid,  a  very  lilth 


*  Prejiared  by  mixing  about  5  ij.  of  finely  powdered 
wood-charcoal  with  half  a  pound  of  the  conmion  lin- 
seed poultice. 

1  Prepared  by  stirring  into  the  grounds  of  strong 
beer  as  much  oatmeal  as  will  make  the  mass  of  a  salt- 
able  consistence.  , 

?  Prepared  by  stirrinc  into  an  Infusion  of  man  u 
much  oatmeal  as  will  render  the  snbPtrinre  o(  a  pro- 
per thickness,  and  then  adding  about  a  siwonful  of 
.vest. 
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knowledge  of  tlie  animal  economy  is  requisite  to  make  us 
understand  that  ihey  cannot  act  in  this  manner  on  parts 
still  endued  with  vitality ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
must  have  liighly  prejudicial  effects  in  the  cases  under 
consideration,  by  reason  of  the  violent  irritation  which 
they  always  excite,  when  applied  to  the  living  fibres. 
It  may  indeed  be  justifiable  now  and  then  to  apply 
spirituous  applications  to  the  dead  parts  themselves, 
with  a  view  of  diminishing  the  fetid  effluvia,  which, 
by  contaminating  the  air,  have  some  share  in  injuring 
the  patient's  health:  but  the  greatest  care  is  requisite 
to  keep  these  stimulants  from  coming  into  contact 
with  the  living  surfaces  around  and  beneath  the 
sloughs. 

A  few  surgeons,  however,  still  place  confidence  in 
stimulating  applications.  "  In  the  less  acute  and  more 
chronic  cases  of  gangrenous  iiiflauiniation,  as  in  ma- 
lignant erysipelas  and  carbuncle,  in  the  gangrene  of  the 
toes  and  feet  of  old  people,  in  the  sphacelating  state  of 
hospital  gangrene,  and  in  severely  coTitused  wounds, 
in  which  gangrene  and  sphacelus  have  supervened, 
the  emollient  poultice,  which  is  applied  to  promote  the 
separation  of  tlie  dead  parts,  may  have  an  addition 
made  to  it  of  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  the  unguen- 
tum  resinosum,  or  even  of  oil  of  turpentine  itself.  In 
the  more  severe  of  these  cases,  where  we  have  reason 
to  dread  the  extension  of  the  sphacelus,  warm  dress- 
ings, as  tliey  have  been  termed,  which  are  formed  by 
dipping  pledgets  of  charpic  in  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  ilie  unguentum  resinosum  and  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, may  be  applied,  of  a  temperature  as  hot  as  the 
patient  can  bear  v/ithout  pain;  and  over  these  we 
may  lay  an  emollient  poultice,  of  a  large  size  and  soft 
consistence. 

"After  the  sphacelus  stops,  and  the  process  of  ul- 
ceration begins  in  the  inflamed  line  of  contact,  between 
the  dead  and  living  parts,  it  will  often  be  found  that 
the  turpentine  dressings  are  too  stimulating,  and  occa- 
sion a  considerable  degree  of  pain.  When  this  hap- 
pens, we  must  either  diminish  the  quantity  of  the  tur- 
pentine in  the  dressings,  or  remove  it  altogether,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  Besides  the  pain,  a  consi- 
derable extension  of  the  ulceration  would  be,  in  gene- 
ral, the  effect  of  continuing  these  applications  after 
they  begin  to  produce  uneasiness.  The  ulcerating  sur- 
face is,  in  tlie  progress  of  separation,  liable  to  pass, 
under  every  mode  of  treatment,  into  the  state  of  a 
painful  and  irritable  ulcer ;  and  in  this  state  it  may  re- 
quire to  be  treated  with  decoctions  of  poppy  heads,  or 
with  the  application  of  the  turnip,  carrot,  fresh  hem- 
lock leaf,  stale  beer,  fermenting  poultices,  &c." — (See 
Thomson'' s  Lectures,  p.  577,  578.) 

Hospital  gangrene  is  undoubtedly  a  case  that  re- 
quires powerful  applications,  like  Fowler'ssolulion  of 
arsenic,  or  the  undiluted  mineral  acids ;  and,  in  Guy's 
Hospital,  phagedenic  sloughing  ulcers  are  usually 
treated  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  with  the  nitric  acid  lotion,  50 
drops  to  a  pint  of  water,  and  the  internal  exhibition  of 
the  subcarbonate  of  ammonia.  He  speaks  also  of  a 
port  wine  poultice  as  an  excellent  application.  The 
cases  termed  sloughing  phagedena  by  Mr.  Welbank, 
and  considered  by  him  as  analogous  to  hospital  gan- 
grene, may  be  cured  by  dressing  them  with  the  undi- 
luted nitric  acid. — ('See  Hospital  Gangrene.)  I  con- 
ceive that  it  has  only  been  in  hospital  gangrene,  and 
other  ca.«;es  of  sloughing  phagedenic  ulcers,  that  va- 
rious acids,  diluted  or  undiluted,  other  caustic  sub- 
stances, and  the  actual  cautery,  have  proved  really 
eerviceable.  Tiie  nmrialic  acid,  diluted  with  six  times 
its  quantity  of  water,  was  particularly  recommended 
by  Van  Swieten,  who  applied  it  after  making  scarifi- 
cations. In  this  manner,  he  stopped  a  sloughing  dis- 
ease extending  all  over  tlie  scrotum  and  penis.  This 
author  strongly  recommends  the  same  topical  applica- 
tion to  the  gangrenous  state  of  the  gums  in  cases  of 
scurvy.  In  ihis  kind  of  case,  he  mixed  the  muriatic 
acid  with  honey,  in  various  inoportions;  sometimes  he 
even  employed  the  pure  acid  itself  for  touching  the 
parts  which  were  likely  to  slough.  It  is  also  by  sup- 
posing that  the  diseases  referred  to  were  of  a  phage- 
denic character,  that  I  account  for  the  good  effects  im- 
puted by  Dr.  Kirkland  and  others,  in  cases  of  mortifi- 
cation, to  another  still  more  active  caustic,  namely,  a 
EOlulion  of  mercury  in  nitrous  acid,  with  which  the 
edges  of  the  living  flesh  were  touched.  At  all  events, 
if  the  diseases  were  common  cases  of  sloughing,  I  in 


that  nature  triumphed  both  over  the  disease  and  the 
supposed  remedy.  The  following  is  a  case  related  by 
Dr.  Kirkland : 

A  man  met  with  a  fracture  of  the  forearm,  and  the 
ends  of  the  bones  projected  through  the  integuments. 
The  fracture  was  very  expeditiously  reduced  ;  but  af 
the  end  of  five  or  six  days  the  whole  arm  seemed  to 
be  completely  mortified  up  to  the  shoulder.  Amputa- 
tion was  performed  as  near  the  joint  as  possible,  and 
the  stump,  which  had  mortified  as  far  as  the  acromion, 
was  cauterized.  The  following  day  the  mortification 
had  reached  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  scapula.  A 
little  of  the  solution  of  mercury  in  nitrous  acid  vi'aa 
now  applied  by  means  of  a  probe  along  the  edges  of 
the  parts  aftccted,  and  from  this  moment  the  disorder 
made  no  farther  progress.  This  cauterizing  was  re- 
peated every  day  for  seventeen  or  eighteen  days.  The 
sloughs  and  even  the  scapula  itself  were  detached,  and 
the  patient  got  well. 

On  the  continent  liquid  caustics  are  sometimes  used 
as  topical  applications  to  gangrenous  diseases,  more 
especially,  however,  in  cases  of  hospital  gangrene  and 
malignant  carbuncle.  Of  this  last  disorder  Larrey  has 
recorded  a  very  dangerous  example,  in  which  he  ef- 
fected a  cure  by  first  cutting  away  as  much  of  the 
sloughs  as  possible,  and  then  applying  to  the  disorgan- 
ized surface  liquid  caustics.  Under  the  use  of  emol- 
lients two  persons  had  already  fallen  victims  to  the 
disease  in  the  same  family. — (See  J\I^m.  de  Chir.  Mili- 
taire,  t.l,p.  53.) 

With  respect  to  the  actual  cautery,  Celsiis  recom- 
mended it  to  be  applied  to  the  line  which  separates 
the  dead  parts  from  those  which  are  still  living,  when- 
ever medicines,  and  particularly  topical  emollient  ap- 
plications, failed  in  stopping  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
order. Pouteau  ventured  to  revive  this  practice,  which 
had  been  entirely  exploded  from  modern  surgery,  and 
he  was  of  opinion  that  the  method  would  have  the 
most  beneficial  effects  in  cases  of  erysipelatous  gan- 
grene, which  is  so  often  seen  in  hospitals  in  conse- 
quence of  wounds.  For  this  purpose  he  recommends 
cauterizing  chiefly  the  edges  of  such  parts  as  are  of  a 
dark  red  colour,  and  are  on  the  point  of  perishing:  and 
he  advises  this  to  be  done  with  a  heated  iron  or  boil- 
ing oil,  and  to  repeat  the  cauterizing  of  the  dead  parts 
at  every  time  of  dressing  them,  until  the  sensation  of 
heat  is  even  felt  with  a  certain  degree  of  force  in  the 
sound  parts.  The  whole  of  the  affected  part  is  after- 
ward to  be  covered  with  a  large  emollient  poultice. 

Pouteau  relates  a  case  of  anthrax  which  took  place 
on  a  woman's  cheek,  and  vvliich  he  cured  in  the 
above  manner.  The  tumour,  which  on  the  third  day 
was  quite  black,  and  as  large  as  a  walnut,  was  accom- 
panied by  an  erysipelatous  oedema,  which  extended 
over  the  whole  cheek,  eyelids,  and  front  of  the  neck. 
Pouteau,  after  having  opened  the  tumour  in  different 
directions  with  a  lancet,  introduced  the  red-hot  cautery, 
and  repealed  the  application  several  times,  until  the 
heat  was  felt  by  the  sound  flesh.  The  patient  felt  her- 
self very  much  relieved  immediately  after  this  had 
been  done;  an  oppressive  headache,  and  a  very  afllict- 
ing  sense  of  strangulation,  which  she  had  before  expe- 
rienced, were  got  rid  of,  and  in  ten  days  more  the 
slough  was  detached  on  the  occurrence  of  suppuration. 
— {Encyclopedic  Methodiqne,  Partie  Vhiriirgicale,  Art 
Gangrene.) 

Biit,  perhaps,  of  all  the  species  of  mortification,  hos- 
pital gangrene  is  that  for  whicli  (he  i:se  of  caustics  and 
the  actual  cautery  itself  has  had  the  most  numerous 
and  respectable  advocates.  The  heated  iron  is  even 
now  employed  by  the  first  surgeons  of  Paris  for  this 
particular  case. — (See  Sketches  of  the  Medical  Schools 
of  Pari.f,  hy  J.  Cross,  p.  84 ;  and  Hospital  Gangrene.) 

The  foregoing  observations  are  introduced  into  this 
work,  that  the  reader  may  not  be  left  entirely  ignorant 
of  what  violent  measures  have  been  adopted  in  cases 
of  mortification,  and  the  account  is  not  given  in  order 
that  such  practice  may  be  again  imitated,  except  per- 
haps in  certain  cases  of  phagedena  and  hospital  gan- 
grene, ca-ses  in  which  the  most  powerful  local  applica- 
tions seem  indispensable.— (See  Ho.<>pital  Gangrene 
and  J^ilric  Acid.)  The  common  employment  of  these 
lerrible  applications,  viz.  the  actual  cautery,  the  undi- 
luted mineral  acids  and  boiling  oils,  is  as  unscientific 
and  unnecessarily  painful  as  it  is  unproductive  of  any 
essential  good.    The  grand  object  in  almost  every  ca«e 


fcr  that  such  remedies  were  not  really  necessary,  and  J  of  mortlficatior  is  to  dim-iish  the  irritation  of  the  parts 
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In  immediate  contact  with  those  already  dead.  This 
i8  indicated,  lest  llie  parts  plill  alive  and  so  situated 
should  ex|>eiiciice  the  same  fate  as  the  ccimignous  ones. 
In  most  of  the  other  cases  specified  hy  Dr.  I'honisoii, 
my  experience  leads  me  to  prefer  emollient  soothing 
applications,  none  of  which  are  stronger  than  the 
cataplasma  carbonis,  or  the  stale  beer,  fermenting, 
hemlock,  <ir  carrot  poultices.  When  the  process  by 
which  a  slough  is  detaclied  is  somewhat  advanced,  I 
have  seen  a  weak  solution  of  the  extract  of  opium  in 
water  put  under  the  eniollieni  poultice,  along  tlie  line 
of  separation,  give  considerable  ease,  at  the  same  lime 
that  it  seemed  to  promote  the  changes  by  vvliich  the 
dead  parts  were  loosened. 

In  the  gangrene  produced  by  pressure  and  weakness, 
in  persons  who  are  compelled  by  diseases  and  injuries 
to  lie  for  weeks  and  months  in  orie  fiosture,  the  mode 
of  treatment  is  a  matter  of  extreme  importance,  and 
frequently  makes  the  difference  of  life  or  death  to  the 
poor  sufterer.  This  affection  usually  has  its  seat  in 
parts  which  are  but  thinly  covered  with  muscular 
flesh.  It  occurs  towards  the  latter  slaves  of  long-con- 
tinued febrile  diseases,  as  after  typhus  or  hectic  fever, 
attended  with  tedious  suppurations  ;  or  even  with(mt 
these  fevers,  as  in  paralysis,  and  in  very  bad  compound 
fractures.  However,  as  Dr.  Thomson  observes,  there 
are  two  forms  of  disease  arising  from  pressure  which 
have  not  always  been  accurately  discriminated.  One 
of  these  is  the  preceding  sort  of  slougliing;  the  other 
is  a  chafed,  excoriated,  and  ulcerated  state  of  the 
parts. 

Sometimes  uncleanliness  tends  to  cause  this  sort  of 
mortification,  that  is,  when  the  urine  wets  the  patient's 
clothes.  When  this  is  the  case,  such  irritation  nmstbe 
prevented  by  every  possible  means.  If  the  skin  be 
excoriated  and  broken,  the  powder  of  tulty,  or  lapis 
calaininaris,  should  be  sprinkled  over  the  part;  or  if 
an  ointment  be  required,  says  Dr.  Thomson,  those 
which  contain  zinc  or  lead  are  the  best.  But  when 
the  ulceration  threatens  to  extend,  these  remedies  are 
to  be  laid  aside,  and  an  emollient,  hemlock,  carrot,  or 
fermenting  poultice  used. — (P.  580.)  lhaveseen,in  the 
irritable  state  of  such  ulceration,  the  solution  of  opium 
under  a  conjmon  linseed  poultice  do  more  good  than 
any  other  application. 

Sir  A.  Cooper  recommends  the  application  of  tur- 
pentine. Sometimes  he  uses  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and 
camphorated  spirit. 

But  no  topical  remedies  will  in  any  of  these  cases 
avail,  unless  the  chief  cause  of  the  disorder  be  re- 
moved. This  is  to  be  effected  by  change  of  position, 
and  laying  pillows  and  cushions  of  the  softest  mate- 
rials in  convenient  places  under  the  patient;  not  di- 
rectly under  the  disease  itself,  but  in  situations  where 
they  will  tend  to  raise  the  parts  affected  from  the  con- 
tact of  the  bedding.  A  circular  hollow  pillow  will 
often  accomplish  this  important  object;  but  when  pos- 
sible an  entire  change  of  posture  is  to  be  preferred. 

When  sphacelus  succeeds  to  gangrene  from  pressure, 
I  have  often  seen  camphorated  spirit  applied ;  but 
never  with  decided  advantage.  A  common  emollient 
poultice,  and  in  very  had  cases  the  topical  u.se  of  the 
solution  of  opium  along  the  living  margin,  are  the 
means  upon  which  I  place  the  most  reliance,  care 
being  taken  to  improve  the  general  health,  without 
which  grand  indit.ation  neither  the  removal  of  the 
pressure  nor  the  virtues  of  any  dressings  will  answer. 
Dr.  Thomson  speaks  most  highly  of  the  fermenting 
poultice,  which  I  btMievc  to  be  in  these  cases  an  excel- 
lent application.  He  confesses,  however,  that  he  has 
sometimes  found  it  too  stimulating,  and  been  obliged  to 
Mibslituie  the  simple  emollient,  carrot,  or  turnip  poul- 
tice.—(P.  580.) 

When  mortification  arises  from  cold,  every  sort  of 
warm  emollient  application  must  be  avoided,  and  cold 
water,  or  even  snow  or  ice,  emiiloycd.—  (See  Chd 
blains.) 

The  local  treatment  of  the  mortification  of  the  toes 
and  feet,  as  described  by  Mr.  Pott,  has  been  already 
considered,  and  is  that  to  which  my  observations  in- 
cline me  to  give  the  preference. 

The  gangrenous  affection  of  the  pudenda,  to  which 
female  children  are  liable,  was  sucrossfnlly  treated  by 
Mr.  K.  Wo(»(l,  by  applying  the  liquor  phmihi  acet. 
dilutus  in  a  tepid  state,  and  bread  [toultices  madi!  with 
the  same  lotion.  As  aoaw  as  the  ulcers  became  clean, 
they  were  dressed  witli  the  unguentum  '/Inci.— (Bee 


Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vul.  7.)  Other  cases  which  also 
ended  well  have  been  dressed  with  lint  dipped  in  cam- 
phorated spirit,  and  covered  with  a  poultice;  or,  at 
first,  poultices  made  with  the  opium  lotion,  and  after 
the  separation  of  the  sloughs  the  ulcer  was  dressed 
with  port  wine  and  decoction  of  bark  in  equal  pro- 
portions. In  some  cases,  however,  mild  stimuli  proved 
injurious.— (James  on  Ivfitimmation,  p.  289.) 

Beep  scarijications  in  the  integuv)ents.  The  ma- 
jority of  authors  who  treat  of  mortification  recom- 
mend this  plan  in  all  cases.  They  even  advise  the 
incisions  to  be  made  down  to  the  sound  parts,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  application  of  topical  stimulants,  and 
to  favour  the  operation  of  the  supposed  antiseptic 
qualities  of  these  dressings.  But  with  the  exception 
of  cases  in  which  the  gangrenous  parts  lie  under  an 
aponeurosis,  or  others  in  which  the  integuments  which 
have  escaped  destruction  cover  a  mixture  of  matter 
aiid  sloughy  cellular  substanoe,  either  in  consequence 
of  foregoing  infiammation  or  any  other  cause,  such  as 
the  extravasation  of  urine  in  the  scrotum,  all  scarifi 
cations  which  penetrate  as  far  as  the  living  parts,  are 
often  productive  of  the  most  serious  misclii(;f  instead 
of  advantage.  Such  incisions  cannot  be  practised 
without  occasioning  a  great  deal  of  pain,  and  pro- 
ducing inflammation,  which  often  makes  the  mortifi- 
cation spread  still  farther.  But  as  parts  which  are  in 
a  complete  slate  of  sphacelus  are  absolutely  extraneous 
substatices  in  regard  to  those  which  still  retain  tJieir 
vitality,  all  such  portion  of  them  as  is  already  loose 
should  be  removed.  By  lessening  the  size  of  the  putrid 
mass  the  fetor  is  diminished,  an  outlet  may  someiittiea 
be  made  for  the  escape  of  a  great  deal  of  putrid  dis 
charge,  which  being  confined  might  have  a  bad  effec*. 
on  the  neighbouring  living  parts,  and  the  latter  are 
enabled  to  free  themselves  more  easily  from  the  rest  of 
the  sloughs. 

The  too  common  practice  of  accelerating  with  a 
cutting  instrument  the  separation  of  the  mortified 
parts,  previously  to  the. completion  of  the  process  by 
which  nature  breaks  the  connexion  between  them  and 
the  living  flesh,  in  general  ought  to  be  strongly  repro- 
bated, as  causing  umiecessary  pain  and  irritation,  and 
creating  the  risk  of  a  renewal  of  the  sloughing.  As 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  gangrenous  pliagede  a  is 
the  only  instance  in  which  it  seems  useful  to  remove 
the  sloughs  before  they  are  loose,  so  as  to  let  the  topical 
applications  extend  their  action  without  delay  to  the 
subjacent  living  surface. — (See  Hospital  Oangrene.) 
Pott's  sentiments  with  respect  to  the  danger  and  in- 
utility of  cutting  the  tendons  and  ligaments,  in  the 
mortification  of  the  toes  and  feet,  have  been  already 
stated. 

If  the  surgeon  prudently  let  nature  work,  wiihoul 
disturbing  her,  the  separation  of  the  mortified  from  the 
living  parts  will  soon  follow  the  establishment  of  in- 
flamniation  and  suppuration  at  tlie  edges  of  the  slough. 

But  when  the  whole  thickness  of  a  limb  is  affected 
with  mortification,  ought  the  surgeon  to  leave  things 
to  nature  7  or  ought  lie  to  have  recourse  to  amputa- 
tion ? 

In  general,  the  performance  of  amputation  is  indis 
pensable;  not  that  nature  would  not  in  many  instances 
detach  the  sphacelated  part,  but  because  a  great  length 
of  time  would  be  required  for  the  completion  of  the 
process,  and  a  serviceable  stump  would  rarely  be  left. 

Another  important  question  then  arises,  should  the 
surgeon  ainjtuiate  while  the  mortification  is  in  a  spread- 
ing state  ?  Or  ought  he  to  defer  the  opei  .ition  unlil  tJie 
line  of  separation  begins  to  form  between  the  dead 
and  living  parts? 

In  the  mortification  of  the  toes  and  foot,  in  old  per- 
sons. Sir  A.  Cooper  forbids  amputation  whether  there 
be  healthy  granulations  or  not,  and  he  declares  that  if 
the  operation  be  done,  mortification  of  the  stump  and 
the  patient's  death  will  certainly  follow. 

"  Amputation  (says  a  distinguished  professor)  was 
long  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  which 
could  be  emi»loved  to  prevent  the  extension  of  gnn- 
grene.  This  practice,  however,  has  not  received  the 
sanction  of  experience ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
generally  found,  wherever  it  has  been  prnctisi-d,  in 
either  acute  or  chronic  gangrene,  to  acceleintennicn 
the  progress  of  the  disease;  and  in  this  way  to  hnKten 
the  death  of  the  patient.  The  parts  which  «,'•";<" 
vided  in  tmiHitation,  though  at  u  distance  ''■'"" 
spreading  gangrene  nn<l  from  rphaceluK.  were  loun* 
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speedily  lo  assume  the  appearance  of  llie  affection  for 
which  the  operation  had  been  performed.  Till,  there- 
fore, the  adhesive  inflammation  comes  on,  and  a  dis- 
tinctly marked  separation  of  the  dead  from  the  sound 
parts  takes  place,  amputation  is  in  few  if  in  any  cases 
of  mortification  admissible.  We  never  know  pre- 
viously to  lliis  where  a  gangrene  or  sphacehis  is  to 
■top,  nor  whether  the  powers  of  tlie  constitution  be 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  injury  that  the  mortification 
has  inflicted.  Even  when  the  adhesive  inflammation 
comes  on,  it  is  in  most  cases  best  to  allow  some  time 
to  elapse  before  we  operate,  partly  with  a  view  to  give 
time  for  the  constitutional  symptoms  to  abate ;  in  other 
instances,  to  allow  the  patient's  strength  to  be  recruited 
hy  nourishmenl  and  cordials;  and  partly  also  with  a 
view  to  learn  whether  the  constitution  of  the  patient 
be  indeed  capable  of  so  great  a  fresh  shock  as  that 
which  amputation  must  necessarily  occasion." — (See 
Thomson's  Lectures,  p.  582.) 

According  to  Richter,  there  is  never  any  certainty 
that  we  are  amputating  in  living  parts.  Mortification 
rapidly  ascends  along  the  cellular  substance  surround- 
ing the  large  blood-vessels,  and  is  frequently  much 
more  extensive  internally  than  external  appearances 
would  lead  one  to  suppose.  The  adjacent  surface, 
still  apparently  alive,  is  often  so  affected  that  it  must 
inevitably  slough,  though  at  present  it  may  not  actually 
have  sphacelated.  The  surgeon  imagines  that  aniim- 
tation  is  performed  on  living  parts,  but  soon  afterward 
discovers  that  he  has  been  dividing  those  which  are 
dead  The  operation,  he  observes,  can  do  no  good, 
while  the  mortification  is  in  a  spreading  state,  and  it 
may  do  considerable  mischief.  The  disorder  continues 
10  extend,  because  its  cause  still  o])erates,  and  this  is 
not  removable  by  amputation.  If  the  operation  ha 
now  injudiciously  undertaken,  the  sphacelus  invades 
the  wound,  and  is  the  more  certainly  mortal,  as  the 
stance  has  been  farther  weakened  by  amputation  and 
Its  consequences. 

Many  mortifications,  especially  those  which  arise 
from  external  causes,  very  often  spontaneously  stop 
and  separate.  But  the  place  where  this  will  happen 
can  never  be  foreseen.  By  amputating  in  this  circum- 
stance we  run  the  risk  of  disturbing  nature  in  her 
salutary  work,  and  rendering  the  disorder  fatal. 

The  following  are  the  only  cases  in  which  Richter 
allows  that  the  use  of  the  knife  is  justifiable  and  proper. 
There  exists  a  species  of  sphacelus  which  rapidly  oc- 
casions death  before  it  is  yet  of  great  extent.  Here, 
indeed,  amputation  might  be  really  advisable ;  but  the 
nature  of  the  case  is  unfortunately  never  disclosed  be- 
fore the  fatal  catastrophe.  Were  it  not  for  the  opera- 
tion, some  external  injuries  would  be  inevitably  fol- 
lowed by  mortification.  In  such  cases,  early  amputa- 
tion is  evidently  proper;  for  the  simple  incision  is  at- 
tended with lessdangerthansphacelus.  Sometimes, says 
Richter,  a  sphacelus  spontaneously  stops.  Tiiis  hap- 
pens most  frequently  in  cases  which  originate  from  an 
external  cause,  such  as  a  violent  contusion,  burn,  &c. 
But  the  occurrence  is  not  restricted  to  this  kind  of 
case,  nor  is  it  invariably  attendant  on  it.  When  there 
are  no  other  occasional  causes  present,  the  mortifica- 
tion does  not  readily  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  con- 
tusion or  violent  burn ;  but  the  interference  of  surgery 
can  hardly  ever  put  a  stop  to  its  progress,  before  it  has 
spread  as  far  as  the  extent  of  the  local  injury.— (.5h- 
fatigsgriivde  der  Wundarzneykunst,  b.  1,  kap.  3.) 

How  different  are  the  doctrines  of  Baron  Iiarrcyupon 
this  subject  from  those  entertained  by  Richter,  and, 
indeed,  the  generality  of  eminent  modern  surgeons! 
"  Writers  on  gangrene,  or  sphacelus  of  the  extremities 
(says  Larrey),  indiscriminately  recommend  the  ampu- 
tation of  a  sphacelated  limb  never  to  be  undertaken 
before  the  mortification  is  bounded  or  limited  by  a 
reddish  circle,  forming  a  true  line  of  separation  be- 
tween the  dead  and  living  parts.  This  circumstance 
can  only  occur  in  a  case  of  spontaneous  gangrene 
from  an  internal  cause;  or  if  it  happens,  as  is  very 
unusual,  in  a  case  arising  from  a  wound,  its  progress  is 
different,  and  it  would  be  exceedingly  imprudent  to 
wait  for  it.  The  gangrene  from  ertcrnal  injuries 
tlmost  always  continues  to  spread;  the  infection  he- 
somes  general ;  and  the  -patient  dies:' — [Mem.  de  Chir. 
Jlilitairc,  t.3,p.  142.)  Respecting  the  want  of  founda- 
tion for  this  hypothesis  of  infection,  I  need  here  offer 
no  remarks,  having  already  expressed  my  opinion  upon 
it  in  a  foregoing  page.    On  the  other"  hand,  Larrey 


asserts,  tliat,  in  llie  dry  or  spontaneous  gangrene, 
sorption  takes  place  with  more  difliculty,  and  it  is 
uncommon  to  see  the  sphacelated  pans  separate  from 
the  living  ones  by  the  powers  of  nature  alone,  without 
the  general  functions  being  impaired.  He  argues  that 
there  is  a  manifest  difference  between  what  he  terms 
the  trau7natic  and  the  spontaneous  gangrene,  or,  in 
other  words,  between  the  humid  gangrene  from  an  ex- 
ternal cause,  and  the  dry  gangrene,  which  ordinarily 
proceeds  from  an  internal  cause.— -(P.  148.) 

In  cases  of  mortification,  arising  from  external  in- 
juries, Larrey  maintains,  that, "  notwithstanding  any 
thing  that  wiiiters  and  practitioners  may  allege  to  the 
contrary,  we  should  not  hesitate  about  promptly  per- 
forming amputation,  as  soon  as  the  necessity  for  the 
operation  is  decidedly  established.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  apprehend  that  the  stump  will  be  seized 
with  gangrene,  as  in  the  spontaneous  mortification, 
which  has  not  ceased  to  spread,  because  the  trau- 
matic gangrene,  after  having  arisen  from  a  local 
cause,  is  only  propagated  by  absorption,  and  a. suc- 
cessive affection  of  the  texture  of  parts  by  continuity 
of  the  vessels.  Amputation,  performed  in  a  proper 
situation,  stops  the  progress  and  fatal  consequences  of 
the  disorder. 

"  Supposing  then  the  lower  half  of  the  leg  should  be 
affected  with  sphacelus,  in  consequence  of  a  gun-shot 
injury,  attended  with  a  violent  contusion  of  the  part, 
and  a  forcible  concussion  of  the  vessels,  nerves,  and 
ligaments,  if  the  skin  is  elsewhere  uninjured,  the  ope- 
ration may  be  done  in  the  place  of  election,  without 
any  fear  of  tlie  stump  becoming  gangrenous,  notwith- 
standing the  cellular  membrane  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  member  may  be  already  affected.  But  when  the 
skin  of  the  whole  leg  is  struck  with  mortification,  the 
operation  must  be  done  on  the  thigh  and  no  time 
should  be  lost.  The  same  practice  is  applicable  to  the 
upper  extremities.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  mistake 
a  limb  affected  with  stupor  for  one  that  is  actually 
sphacelated.  In  the  first  case  warmth,  motion,  and 
sensibility  are  still  retained,  although  the  skin  may  be 
blackish  and  the  parts  may  be  swollen.  Besides,  if 
there  were  any  doubt,  it  would  be  proper  to  try  at 
first  tonic  repellent  applications,  and  cordial  medi- 
cines, &c." — (See  Mem.  dc  Chir.  Militairc,  t.  3,  p. 
152,  153.) 

When  amputation  has  been  practised,  this  author 
recommends  the  exhibition  of  bark,  good  wine,  tonics, 
&c.  in  order  to  promote  the  good  effects  of  the  opera- 
tion.—(P.  154.) 

"The  facts  (says  Larrey)  wliich  I  shall  relate  in  tlie 
course  of  this  dissertation  will  prove,  I  think,  in  an 
incontestable  manner,  the  truth  of  the  principle  which 
I  lay  down,  that  when  gangrene  is  the  result  of  a,  me- 
chanical  cause,  and  puts  the  patient's  life  in  danger, 
amputation  ought  to  be  performed  without  waiting 
until  the  disorder  has  ceased  to  spread. 

"  I  have  been  a  witness  of  the  deat'h  of  several  in- 
dividuals, from  too  rigorous  an  adherence  lo  the  con- 
trary precept;  and,  at  length,  grievously  impressed 
with  this  loss,  I  had  long  ago  determined  to  depart 
from  an  axiom  which  was  always  considered  by  me  as 
false.  Besides,  following  the  maxim  of  CelsiTs,  I  pre 
ferred  employing  an  uncertain  remedy,  rather  than 
abandon  the  patient  to  an  inevitable  death.  Satius  est 
cnim  anccps  auxilium  experiri  qu&m  nullum. 

"I  made  the  first  attempt  at  Toulon,  in  the  year 
1796,  upon  a  soldier,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  violent 
contusion  of  the  foot,  was  afflicted  with  a  gangrenous 
ulcer,  which  soon  threw  the  whole  part  into  a  sphace- 
lated state.  While  the  mortification  was  yet  spreading, 
I  resolved  to  amputate  the  leg.  The  success  of  the 
operation  surpassed  my  expectations;  the  stump 
healed ;  and  in  less  than  "forty-five  days  the  patient  got 
quite  well.    Thi-s  case  served  to  encourage  me. 

"  During  the  siege  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  in  1801, 
a  second  case,  very  analogous  to  the  preceding,  oc 
curred  in  my  practice;  it  happened  m  a  dragoon  of  the 
18th  regiment,  whose  forearm  and  afterward  arm  spha- 
celated, in  consequence  of  a  gun-shot  wound  in  the 
articulation  of  the  left  arm.  The  mortification  had 
extended  nearly  as  high  as  the  shoulder,  and  the  pa- 
tient's life  was  in  great  danger,  when  I  determined  to 
amputate  the  limb  at  the  shoulder-joint.  The  disorder 
was  manifestly  spreading,  and  the  patient's  brain 
already  affected,  for  he  had  syirptonm  of  ataxia;  the 
operation,  however,  arrested  the  progress  of  the  slough- 
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tng,  and  saved  his  life,  so  tliat  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
siege  of  Alexandria  he  was  quite  cured. 

"After  tlie  taking  of  Ulm,  M.  Ivan,  surgeon  to  his 
majesty  the  emperor,  performed  in  my  presence,  and 
at  my  ambulance  established  at  Elchingen,  the  ampu- 
tation of  the  thigii  of  a  soldier  belonging  to  the  76th 
regiment  of  the  line,  the  leg  having  sphacelated  in  con- 
•equence  of  a  gun-shot  injury.  'I'he  gangrene  was  not 
Mnaled,  and  evidently  extending  itself;  yet  the  effects 
of  the  disorder  were  destroyed,  and  the  patient  was 
quite  cured  on  our  return  to  Austerlitz. 

"  A  fourth  patient,  an  officer  in  the  same  regiment, 
«hot  in  the  ankle  at  the  capture  of  the  same  town,  was 
conveyed  to  my  ambulance,  in  order  to  be  dressed  :  it 
was  the  third  day  after  the  accident :  the  foot  was  gan- 
grenous, and  the  leg  was  swelled,  and  threatened  like- 
wise with  mortification.  Febrile  symptoms  had  also 
come  on.  I  hastened  to  amputate  the  leg  a  little  above 
the  place  of  election.  The  cellular  membrane  of  the 
Btump,  of  a  yellow  blackish  colour,  was  already  in- 
fected with  the  gangrenous  principle  (as  Larrey  terms 
it).  The  operation^liowever,  stopped  the  progress  of 
the  mischief;  suppuration  took  place  in  the  stump; 
some  sloughs  were  detached;  the  wound  assumed  a 
cleaner  appearance  ;  and  cicatrization  was  completed 
©n  tlie  fifty-second  day.  The  patient  could  already 
walk  with  a  wooden  leg,  when  he  caught  the  hospital 
fever,  which  was  epidemic  at  Ulm,  where  he  awaited 
his  regiment,  and,  to  my  great  regret,  he  was  carried 
off  by  this  disease,  after  having  escaped  the  former 
danger. 

"  After  the  battles  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena  (continues 
Larrey),  several  of  my  colleagues,  surgeons  of  the  first 
class,  undertook,  in  consequence  of  my  advice  and 
the  examples  of  success  which  I  had  recited  to  them, 
tlie  amputation  of  limbs  equally  sphacelated,  although 
the  mortification  was  not  limited,  rather  than  abandon 
the  patients  to  a  death  which  appeared  inevitable.  In 
general,  these  practitioners  experienced  the  same  suc- 
cess as  1  did  nivself." — {Mem.  de  Chir.  Militaire,  t,  5, 
p.  154—157.) 

In  Larrey's  memoir  upon  this  subject  there  are  some 
additional  facts  and  arguments  in  favour  of  what  he 
endeavours  to  prove,  viz.  that  in  cases  of  mortification 
from  external  injuries,  if  the  patient's  life  be  in  danger, 
amputation  ought  to  be  performed,  although  the  slough- 
ing may  yet  be  in  a  spreading  state.  I  nmst  be  content, 
however,  with  having  stated  the  particulars  already 
explained;  and  the  reader,  desirous  of  more,  must 
refer  to  Larrey's  own  publication.  Certainly  the  facts 
which  he  has  adduced  are  highly  important ;  they  tend 
to  subvert  a  doctrine  and  to  prove  the  error  of  a  prac- 
tice which  have  been  urged  in  forcible  terms  by  most 
of  the  distinguished  surgeons  of  modern  times.  The 
sentiments  of  Mr.  Sliarp  are  rendered  questionable ; 
and  the  truth  of  the  jwsilive  assertions  of  Mr.  Pott  is 
yet  a  matter  to  be  examined.  The  latter,  it  is  well 
known,  fells  us,  that  he  has  often  seen  the  experiment 
made  of  amputating,  while  a  mortification  was  spread- 
ing, but  never  knew  it.anrwer.  Are  we  to  conclude, 
that  all  these  cases  whicli  Pott  alludes  to,  were  morti- 
Hcationg  from  an  internal  cause?  Or  are  we  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  operation  failed  from  having  been  delayed 
loo  longi  Or  must  we  imagine,  that  the  nature  of 
the  human  constitution  has  been  changed  between  the 
era  of  Poit  and  that  of  Larrey"? 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  practice  of  amputa- 
tion, in  cases  of  spreading  mortification,  has  generally 
had  some  partisans  for  many  years  past;  but  the 
weight  of  authorities  has  unquestionably  been  against 
it  and  few  surgeons  In  this  country  have  ventured  to 
deviate  from  the  advice  of  Sharp  and  Pott.  It  is 
curious,  however,  that  Mehee,  a  writer,  who  wrote  for 
the  express  purpose  of  declaring  hisdisapjirobation  of 
the  early  performance  of  amputation  in  gun-shot 
vvojinds,  should  have  admitted  of  only  one  case  in 
which  the  operation  is  proper,  namely,  ganirrene  sue- 
eeedirtfr  the  wound  made  by  a  cannon-shot.  Here  he 
thinks  that  amputation  ought  to  be  performed  on  the 
first  appenrance  <»f  the  gangrene,  in  order  to  prevent  it 
from  sjiroading  up  the  limb. — (rfee  Traili  dot  Plaiea 
d'^rmcn  a  frv,  Paris,  ]71>9.)  It  appears  that  about 
the  year  1809,  Mr.  A.  C.  Iluichlnson  perfornn-d  with 
■uccess  two  amputations  in  cases  of  Bpreading  gan- 
grene from  eun-shot  wounds. — (See  Practical  Oha.  on 
Surfrrry,  p.  72.) 

My  friend  Mr.  Lawrence  ha«  also  successfully  am- 


putated at  the  shoulder  joint  in  a  spreading  mortific* 
tion  of  the  arm,  the  consequence  of  external  violence. 
"  The  skin  of  the  amputated  limb  was  greenish  and 
livid  ;  but  the  cuticle  not  yet  detached.  The  cellular 
substance  distended  with  air,  and  with  a  discoloured 
oflonsive  sanies ;  its  appearance  was  not  quite  natural 
where  the  incision  took  place ;  it  was  yellowish  and 
anasarcous.  Small  eff^usions  of  blood  were  observed 
here  and  there  in  the  course  of  the  nerves ;  even  as 
high  as  the  amputated  part.  No  coagulation  of  blood 
in  any  cf  the  aiteries,  even  down  to  the  ulnar  and 
digital  branches.  All  the  soft  parts  were  discoloured, 
dark  red,  and  livid,  and  a  frothy,  reddish  fluid  issued 
on  incision."  This  case  had  the  most  favourable  ter- 
mination, and  it  clearly  proves,  that  the  huviid  kind  of 
gangrene  which  occurs  in  a  healthy  subject  from  severe 
local  injury,  which  so  rapidly  affects  a  whole  limb, 
and  reaches  the  trunk  in  a  few  hours,  must  constitute 
an  exception  to  the  general  maxim,  that  amputation 
should  never  be  done  before  a  line  of  separation  is 
established  between  the  dead  and  living  parts.  Mr. 
Lawrence,  however,  would  not  be  understood  as 
meaning  to  reconunend  the  practice  in  all  instances  of 
mortification  from  local  injury.  He  conceives,  that  a 
gangrene  may  arise,  in  an  unsound  constitution,  from 
a  comparatively  slight  accident;  so  that  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  result  of  constitutional  disposition  rather 
than  of  the  local  cause.  Amputation  would  be  hope- 
less under  such  circumstances.  It  is  particularly  in  mor- 
tification following  very  severe  injury  in  a  subject  other- 
wise healthy,  that  Mr.  Lawrence  believes  the  operation 
to  be  proper. — (See  Medico- CJiir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  184.) 

He  also  reports  another  instance,  in  which  he  saw 
the  operation  succeed,  though  the  mortification  was  in 
a  spreading  state.  1  was  once  consulted  in  private 
practice  about  tlie  propriety  of  amputating  at  the 
shoulder  in  a  spreading  mortification  of  the  arm  from 
external  violence.  The  operation  was  done,  and  the 
patient,  who  without  it  would  certainly  have  perished 
in  a  few  hours,  lived  a  fortnight;  atone  time  he  had  a 
fair  prospect  of  recovery,  and  died,  not  of  gangrene  of 
the  stump,  but  in  consequence  of  a  large  abscess  over 
the  scapula. 

Among  the  experienced  approvers  of  Larrey's  ad- 
vice, I  nmst  not  omit  to  mention  Dr.  Hennen,  vvho  has 
repeatedly  amputated  under  the  circumstances  abovt; 
pointed  out,  without  waiting  for  the  line  of  separation; 
"  and  (says  he)  although  I  certainly  was  not  uniformly 
successful,  I  have  no  reason  to  imagine  that  death 
was  occasioned  by  a  departure  from  the  rule  so  gene- 
rally laid  down  by  autiiors." — (On  Military  Sta-gcry, 
p.  243,  ed.  2.) 

With  regard  to  llie  early  performance  of  amputa 
tion,  where  the  substance  of  a  limb  perishes  after  ex 
posure  to  cold,  I  find  some  difference  of  sentiment 
between  two  very  high  authorities.  Thus  Schmucker 
observes:  "The mortification  which  comes  on  after  a 
part  lias  been  frozen,  increases  so  rapidly  if  the  limb 
be  exposed  to  warmth,  that  in  the  space  of  twenty 
four  hours  its  vitality  and  organization  are  quite  de- 
stroyed, and  nothing  will  now  avail  in  restoring  its 
sensibility.  Here  the  speedy  performance  of  amputa- 
tion is  the  only  means  of  preservation  to  be  depended 
upon.  In  mortification  from  an  internal  cause,  the 
case  is  different. — (See  Vermischte  Chirurgischc  Schrif- 
ten,  b.  l,p.  15,  8co.  Berlin,  1785.)  According  to  Lar- 
rey, however,  this  species  of  gangrene  at  length  stops, 
and  a  line  of  separation  forms  between  the  dead  and 
healthy  parts.  If  the  dis(nder  be  superficial,  Jho 
sloughs  are  usually  thrown  off  between  the  ninth  and 
tliirteenth  days,  leaving  an  ulcer  of  proportionate  extent, 
that  soon  heals  up.  If  the  whole  of  the  limb  be  spha 
celated,  nature  cannot  of  herself  effect  a  cure,  or  but 
very  rarely,  the  patient  mostly  falling  a  victim  to  the 
effects  of  ab.-'orption,  when  the  sloughs  are  detached, 
and  the  mouths  of  the  lymphatics  are  opened  on  the 
occurrence  of  suppuration.  Larrey  a.ssiirc3  us,  that 
he  has  seen  numerous  patients  carried  off  by  this 
cause,  while  the  examples  of  a  spontaneous  cure  were 
exceedingly  few,  and  in  these  the  stump  was  left 
Irregular,  and  unfit  for  beHring  the  pressure  of  n 
wooden  leg.  He  agrees,  therefore,  with  the  generality 
of  surgeon-',  that  it  is  in  these  instances  ndvuniiigfous 
to  amputate  the  mortified  portion  of  the  limb,  *""''»' 
before  the  extension  of  the  frangrene  hns  ceased,  i""  W 
mischiff  is  bounded  by  an  inflammatory  l*ne.  -lOCf 
M<!m.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  3,  p.  05—72) 
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In  the  article  imputation,  notice  has  been  taken  of  a 
sloughing  whicli  commences  in  tiie  foot,  and  extends 
up  the  leg,  and  sometimes  follows  gun-shot  injuries  of 
ihe  thigh,  which  involve  the  femoral  artery  :  this  is  a 
case  particularly  instanced  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  as  re- 
quiring the  very  early  performance  of  amputation. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  also  refers  to  cases  in  which  the  rule 
was  successfully  deviated  from,  of  not  amputating  be- 
fore limits  are  set  to  the  spreading  of  mortification ; 
the  instances  in  question  arose  froin  injury  of  blood- 
vessels, and  other  local  violence,  in  patients  of  a 
healthy  constitution.  In  such  cases,  it  is  admitted  by 
this  very  experienced  surgeon,  that  the  practice  should 
be  different  from  what  is  usually  pursued  in  mortifica- 
tion from  constitutional  causes. — lSu7-gical  Essays, 
part  2,  p.  186.) 

[Dr.  Fhysick  was  the  first  surgeon  who  suggested 
the  application  of  blisters  in  strips  over  the  sound^ parts 
of  a  limb  next  to  those  which  are  gangrenous,  and  its 
success  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  is  a  matterof  no- 
toriety. The  pyroligneous  acid  has  also  been  ap()lied 
topically  in  cases  of  niortification,  sloughing,  and  fetid 
ulcers.  In  many  ulcers  it  is  preferred  by  Professor 
Stevens  to  the  nitric  acid  or  yest  poultice,  and  in  its 
antiseptic  powers  is  superior  to  either  of  them.  The 
chloride  of  soda  is  becoming  an  article  of  general  use 
for  these  purposes,  and  is  of  great  value. — Reese.] 

Fabricii  Hildani  Tract.  Methodicus  de  Qangrmna 
et  Sphacelo.  Quesnai,  Traits  de  la  Gangrene,  12/«o. 
Paris,  1749.  Encyclopidie  jdithodique,  partie  Chi- 
rurgicale,  art.  Gangrene.  Kirkland  on  Gangrene, 
and  on  the  Present  State  of  Medical  Surgery.  Rich- 
ter,  Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarin.  b.  1,  kap.  3.  Various 
parts  of  Hunter  on  Inflammation,  ^-c.  Sharp's  Cri- 
tical Inquiry  into  the  present  State  of  Surgery,  chap. 
8.  Rickerand,  J^Tosographie  Chir.  1. 1,  p.  215,  i^c.  edit. 
4.  Lassus,  Pathologic  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  30,  ($-c.  edit.  1809. 
LevdilU,  J^ouvelle  Doctrine  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  321,  <$-c.  Pa- 
ris, 1812.  Larrey,  Mimoires  de  Chirurgie  Militairc, 
t.  3;  particularly  the  Mim.  sur  la  Gangrine  de  Con- 
gilation,  p.  60,  and  that  sur  la  Gangrene  Trauma- 
tique,  p.  141.  Callisen,  Systema  Chirtirgim  Hodiernae, 
vol.  2,  ;;.  374,  edit.  1800.  Dr.  J.  Thomson's  Lectures 
on  Inflammation,  p.  501,  Edinb.  1813.  O'  Halloran  on 
Gangrene  and  Sphacelus,  8vo.  Dublin,  1765.  PotCs 
Obs.  on  the  Mortification  of  the  Toes  and  Feet,  in  his 
Chirurg.  Works,  vol.  3.  .7.  Kirkland,  Thoughts  on 
Amputation,  <S-c.  with  a  short  Essay  on  the  Use  of 
Opium  in  Mortification,  8vo.  Lond.  1780.  J.  Harri- 
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Murray,  in  Gangrcenam  Scroti  Obs.  {Prank.  Del.  op. 
10.)  C  White  Observations  on  Gangrenes  and  Mor- 
tifications, accompanied,  <$-c.  with  convulsive  Spasms, 
Svo.  1790.  Pearson's  Principles  of  Surgery,  p.  114, 
edit.  2.  Lawrence  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  184, 
^c.  Dclpech,  Mimoire  sur  la  Complication  des  Plates 
et  des  Ulcires,  connue  sur  le  JVoni  de  Pourriture  d'lfd- 
pital  :  also,  Pricis  Elementaire  des  Maladies  riputies 
Chii-urgicales,  t.  1,  p.  73,  ifc.  Paris,  1816.  Bayer, 
Traitis  des  Maladies  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  105,  ,^c.  Paris, 
1614.  .Tohn  BeWs  Principles  of  Surgery.  Himh/s 
Abhandlung  iiber  der  Brand  der  Weichen  und  harten 
Theile,  GStt.  1800.  For  an  account  of  the  dry  gan 
grene,  see  particularly  the  writings  of  Hildanus,  Tul- 
pius,  Quesnai,  Mim.  de  la  Soc.  Royale  de  Medecine, 
t.  1,  Opere  di  Bertrandi;  Medical  Musetim,  .^c.  For 
a  description  of  the  mortification  caused  by  eating 
cockspur-rye,  see  Dodard's  letter  in  Journal  des  Sa- 
vans,  1676.  JVoel,  in  Mim.  de  VJlcad.  des  Sciences, 
1710.  Langius,  "  Descriptio  Morborum.  ex  Esu  Cla- 
tiorum  Secalinorum."  Duhamel,  in  Mem.  de  VAcad. 
des  Sciences,  1748.  Dr.  C.  Wollaston  in  Philosophical 
Trans.  1762.  Tessier,  in  Mim.  de  la  Societe  Royale 
de  Medecine,  t.  1,  and  2,  cj-c.  O.  Prescolt,  A  Disserta- 
tion on  the  JSTatural  History  and  Medicinal  Effects  of 
the  Secalc  Cornutum,  or  Ergot,  Svo.  Lond.  1813.  D. 
F.  Ueffter,  Doctrinal  de  Gangrana  brevis  Expositin, 
Ato  Lips.  1807.  C.  L.  G.  Liessehing,  De  Gangraina, 
Ato.  Gotl.  1811.  Hennen's  Principles  of  Military 
Surgery,  p.  241,  ^c.  ed.  2,  8vo.  Lond.  1820.  G?.  .7. 
Guthrie  on  Gun-shot  Wounds,  ^c.  p.  Ill,  Src.  ed.  2, 
8do.  Lond.  1820.  J.  H.  .Tames,  Obs.  on  the  Principles 
of  Injlammation,  p.  84, 287,  <$-c.  8oo.  Lond.  1821.  Sir 
A.  Cooper,  Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p.  18t3,  8vo.  Lond. 
1820. 
MOX  A.    The  Chinese  moxa  consists  of  the  tomen-  ^ 


turn  of  the  leaves  of  the  artemisia  latifolia.  That 
which  Baron  Percy  employs  is  made  of  the  stalk  of 
the  great  sunflower,  soaked  in  a  solution  of  nitre,  and 
afterward  well  dried;  cotton,  however,  similarly  pre- 
pared, completely  answers  the  purpose.  Mr.  Dungli- 
son,  who  has  translated  Larrcy's  memoir  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  added  to  it  some  interesting  matter,  shows 
•that  the  moxa  has  been  used  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
world  many  centuries.  The  cone  or  cylinder  of  moxa 
is  composed  of  a  certain  quantity  of  cotton  wool,  over 
which  a  piece  of  fine  linen  is  rolled,  and  fastened  at 
Ihe  side  by  a  few  stitches.  This  conical  cylinder  should 
be  about  an  inch  long,  and  of  a  proportionate  thick 
ness;  the  size,  however,  may  be  varied  according  to 
circumstances. 

A  porte  moxa  is  intended  to  fix  the  cylinder  upon  the 
precise  spot  where  the  application  is  to  be  made.  The 
metallic  ring  of  this  instrument  is  kept  from  touching 
Ihe  skin  by  means  of  three  small  supports  of  ebony, 
which  is  a  bad  conductor  of  caloric.  After  the  extre- 
mity of  the  cone  has  been  set  fire  to,  the  combustion  is 
kept  up  by  means  of  a  blow-pipe;  however,  it  should 
not  be  too  much  hastened,  but  allowed  to  proceed 
slowly.  The  precise  spot  to  which  the  moxa  is  to  be 
applied,  ought  to  be  first  marked  with  a  little  ink,  and 
all  the  surrounding  surface  covered  with  a  wet  rag, 
that  has  a  hole  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  leave  the  part 
bare  which  has  been  marked.  After  the  top  of  the 
moxa  has  been  set  on  fire,  the  base  of  it,  held  in  the 
porte  moxa,  must  be  placed  upon  the  intended  part, 
and  the  combustion  kept  up  with  the  blow-pipe,  until 
the  whole  is  consumed.  In  order  to  prevent  the  sub- 
sequent inflannnation  and  suppuration  from  being  too 
considerable,  the  liquor  ummoniss  should  be  immedi- 
ately applied  to  the  burnt  part. 

The  diseases  in  which  Baron  Larrey  has  found  the 
moxa  efficacious,  are  amaurosis,  and  incipient  cata- 
ract (cases  in  which  he  applies  it  over  the  course  of 
the  facial  nerve,  just  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw) ; 
deafness  and  aphonia  arising  from  cold ;  tic  douloureux, 
and  partial  paialysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  face;  palsy 
of  the  lower  extremities;  phthisis;  diseased  spine, 
disease  of  the  hip-joint,  &c. 

M.  Koux,  when  he  visited  the  London  hospitals,  had 
two  opportunities  afforded  him  of  applying  the  moxa, 
in  order  to  convince  the  rising  generation  of  surgeons 
in  this  country  of  its  superior  efficacy.    The  first  was 
in  a  case  of  spontaneous  paralysis  of  the  deltoid  muscle 
at  St.  Bartholomew's.    The  moxa  was  applied  a  little 
below  the  acronrion,  and  a  few  days  afterward   the 
motion  of  the  arm  began  to  be  restored.    This,  how- 
ever, was  a  case  which,  according  to  the  account  of; 
Roux  himself,  had  relapsed  af\er  having  been  cured  by 
other  means.    I  think  one  of  the  surgeons  of- St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Informed   me,   that  notwithstanding  the 
moxa,  the  relief  proved   again  only  temporary.     If; 
however,  the  moxa  had  succeeded,  a  caustic  issue,  a 
blister,  or  the  volatile  liniment  would   probably  have 
answered  equally  well.    The  second  instance  in  which 
M.  Roux  applied  the  moxa,  was  a  case  of  white  swell 
ing  at  Guy's  Hospital ;  but  the  disease  and  advanced 
too  far  to  allow  any  hope  of  a  favourable  issue. — (See 
Voyage  fait  d  Londres  en  1814,  ou  Paralldle  de  la  Chi- 
ruririe  ^ngloise  avecla  Chirurgie  Prancaise,p.  19,  20.) 
M.  Roux  flatters  himself  that  "  les  chirurgiens  Anglois 
ripugneront  sans  doute  moins  a,  Vavenir  A  f aire  usage 
du  moxa."    The  truth  is,  English  surgeons,  as  well  as 
English  farriers,  knew  very  well  before  the  arrival  of 
M.  Roux  what  might  be  done  with  mo.xa  and  the  actual 
cautery.     But  though  the  application  of  fire  still  pre- 
vails in  the  veterinary  art,  as  a  mode  of  curing  diseases, 
it  has  long  been  abandoned  as  a  means  of  relief  in  the 
English  piactice  of  surgery  ;  not  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  alwavs  ineffectual,  but  because  equal  good  has 
been  found  to  result  from  measures  which  are  milder, 
always  less  terrific,  and  frequently  less  painful.    In 
order  to  convince  an  English  surgeon  that  moxa  and 
the  actual  cautery  ought  to  be  introduced  into  practice, 
M.  Roux  should  prove,  that  there  is  at  least  some  par- 
ticular disease  which  may  in  this  manner  be  cured, 
but  which  cannot  be  cured  by  other  means,  ordinarily 
employed  in  our  practice.     He  should  also  make  us 
forget  that  the  application  of  actual  fire  was  once  as 
common  in  English  surgery  as  in  French ;  but  that  it 
had  not  attractions  enoueh  to  maintain  its  ground. 

However,  that  the  reader  may  know  the  argumeritg 
used  by  the  advocates  for  the  practice,  I  submit  to  hiia 
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the  following  observations,  which  are  contained  in  a 
periodical  work.  All  the  world  knows  that  counter- 
irritaiiuii  is  of  great  use  in  the  treatment  of  disease; 
and  almost  all  the  world  knows  that  different  forms  of 
counter-irritation  produce  different  effects  on  ilie  hu- 
man body.  We  do  not  pretend  lo  spe<;ify  what  is  the 
reason  of  these  different  effects,  simply  because  we  do 
not  know.  But  while  such  men  as  Percy  and  Larrey, 
and  twenty  others  of  character,  speak  S(t  highly  in  fa- 
vour of  the  aclual  cautery,  we  perliafts  are  scarcely 
authorized  l«)  say,  that  the  action  of  the  potential  cau- 
tery C!in  be  made  to  resftnbie  it  in  all  cases.  We  can 
easily  understand  how  the  actual  cautery  should  fall 
into  disuse,  however  good  a  reuiedy  it  might  be;  for, 
if  we  ourselves  were  patients,  we  should  be  t^low  in 
believing  that  the  pain  of  the  application  was  not  so 
severe  as  our  fears  point  out ;  b<u  the  skejiticisin  of  the 
medical  man  ought  to  rest  on  diffeient  grounds.  We 
may  say,  respecting  the  moxa,  that  its  action  may  be 
more  easily  regulated  than  that  of  caustics,  so  that  by 
the  moie  or  less  sedulous  use  of  the  blow-pipe,  we  may 
create  a  superficial  eschar,  or  a  deep  suppuratinij 
wound.  In  fact,  in  all  cases  where  more  than  a  meie 
irritation  of  the  skin  is  required,  the  moxa  attbrds  a 
certainty  iit  its  applications  possessed  by  none  of  the 
other  cjiustics.  Of  cour.-'e  it  would  be  improjrer  to 
compare  the  moxa  with  blisters,  or  with  any  other 
counter-irritaitt,  which  acts  by  irritating  the  skin  with- 
out destroying  it:  if  we  contpare  it,  therefore,  with  the 
emetic  tartar  ointment,  issues,  setons,  and  the  caitstics, 
properly  so  called,  we  shall  find  that  it  possesses  greater 
advanlases  than  they  do.  The  first  of  these  is  a  lona 
time  in  destroying  the  cutis,  and  it  is  very  uncertaiit  in 
the  quantity  of  its  effect:  moreover,  whether  the  ef- 
fect be  produced  at  all,  generally  de|«'nds  on  the  dili- 
getrce  and  knowledge  of  the  paiient's  attendarrts,  and 
not  on  the  medical  man.  Hence  it  is  not  likely  often 
to  be  properly  airplied.  Issues  atrd  setons  produce  bttt 
little  ittstantaneous  effect;  their  efficacy,  ttkerefore,  rie 
pends  orr  the  irritation  and  discharge  daily  kejrt  u  . 
Indeed,  these  also,  if  they  are  left  to  the  care  of  the 
patient,  which  they  ahtrost  always  are,  stron  become 
liter t  and  useless.  The  different  caustics  ajrproach  to 
Ihe  nto.xa  itt  their  properries.  Their  effect  is,  in  sorrre 
aegree,  rapidly  produced,  and  a  suppuratiirg  irlcer  is 
formed ;  but  still,  to  produce  their  small(;st  effect,  a 
longer  time  is  necessary  than  the  surgeoit  cart  coirve 
nieittly  stay  with  his  patieirt ;  so  that,  as  the  operatiott 
«f  the  remedy  isdeiiettdeirt  on  tiirre,  artd  that  time  va- 
ries accordirrti  to  the  const itrttioit  of  the  jiatieirt,  the 
quatrtity  of  effect  produced  can  never  be  calculated 
upon.  Itiaverydiffereirt,  however,  with  ihemoxa.  The 
effi;ct  is  ainrost  instarrtarreous,  and  the  surgeon's  hand 
regulates  the  quantunr  of  action;  so  that  not  ottly  is 
the  moxa  the  nrost  martageahle  of  counter-irritants 
that  destroy  the  skin,  but,  as  many  medical  men  be- 
lieve that  suddentress  of  ojreraiiorr  forms  not  a  small 
part  of  the  efficacy  of  coitnter-irritanis,  the  nmxa 
stands  also  pre-eminent  on  this  ground  — (See  Med.  hi- 
telligencer,  vol.  3,  p.  578 :  al<to  J.nrrey^  Reciieil  de. 
Memoircs  de  C/iirurffie,  Paris,  1821  ;  and  particu- 
larly JUr.  Dunglison's  Translation  of  the  first  me- 
moir.) 

MURIATIC  ACID.  Gargles  containing  this  acid 
are  often  made  rrse  of  with  advantage  in  various  cases 
of  sore  throat,  and  the  disease  ktrown  by  the  name  of 
cancrum  criij.  The  followirrg  formula  is  employed  at 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hirspiial.  ^.  Rosa;  rubrae  exsic- 
catre  3  ij.  Aqua;  ferveiriis  Ibj  Inftrnde  per  horam 
dimidiam,  dein  cola,  et  adde  Acidi  muriatici  3j. 
Mellis  Ro.sa;  5  ij.    Sacchari  pitrificati  3  vj.    Misce. 

Muriatic  acid  appears  to  have  been  tried  in  syphilis 
earlier  than  the  nitric,  Dr.  Zeller  of  Vienita  bavinir 
employed  it  nn  a  sttcces-ifnl  reiiredy  for  this  disease 
ever  8i tree  the  year  1789.— (T/V/c  Sim.  Zrller\t  Prnkf. 
Ihmerk  ilhcrdm  vorzUirL  J^''utzrn  d.  tillrreni,  hekannt. 
Badi-Bckwamms,  Src.  J^cbst.  eincm  Jinhtivge  v  d.  Sali- 
saUre,  Src.  fVien.  1797.) 

As  a  ntedirirre  capable  of  improving  the  appearance 
of  verrereal  ulcers,  and  of  restraiirirrg  for  a  time  the 
pro2re.«s  of  the  dr.^ease,  it  was  krrown  to  Mr.  Piaison 
marry  years.  He  says  that  he  wan  first  induced  lo 
give  this  acid  in  venereal  ulcers  of  the  touL'tre  arrd  of 
the  throat,  in  roniieqnence  of  the  great  betnfil  vvhidi 
he  had  sectr  resrrlt  from  its  trpe  in  examples  of  catrcrnrtt 
oris:  arrd  wiihotit  viewirtg  it  a«  an  nirtidote  for  hien 
venerea,  he  has  fri'qrrently  availed  hiurseU  of  its  use- 
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ful  qualities,  when  it  was  desirable  to  gain  a  little  time 
previously  to  the  commeircement  of  a  mercurial  course. 
—  .06a.  on  the  Effects  of  various  .Articles  in  the  Curt 
of  Lues  Venerea,  ],.  193,  ed.  2.)  From  what  he  saw, 
however,  he  itever  inierted  that  the  sulphuric  andnru- 
riaiic  aods  coirld  radically  cure  the  verrereal  disease; 
and  he  ascribed  the  benefit  derived  from  them  partly 
to  their  salutary  effects  on  the  stomach  and  constitu- 
tion, and  partly  to  their  agency  on  ulcers  of  the  throat 
and  totrgue,  as  local  applications.— (P.  117.)  Wheu 
Mr.  Pearson  made  these  observations,  the  fact  wiiich 
Iras  now  been  so  unequivocally  demonstrated  in  the 
army  hospitals,  that  nearly,  if  not  all,  the  forms  of  dis- 
eaj^egoirrg  urrder  the  name  of  syphilis,  may  be  cured 
without  mercury,  had  not  undergone  the  strict  and  im 
partial  irrvestigations  which  have  of  late  vears  been 
rjevoted  to  the  subject.- (See  particularly  'Obs.  on  tlit 
Treatment  of  Syphilis,  with  an  account  of  several 
cases  of  that  disease  in  which  a  cure  was  effected  witli 
oat  the  use  of  mercury,  by  T.  Hose,  in  Mcdtco-Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  349.)  If  this  point  be  admitted  as 
fully  established,  the  question  about  the  antisyphilitic 
virtues  of  various  articles  of  the  materia  medicare- 
quires  to  be  taken  up  in  a  very  different  light^ot 
clouded  with  a  rtotion  that  the  disease  will  certainly 
L'et  worse  and  worse,  if  no  remedy  whatever  be 
•  xlribited,  or  that  it  cannot  finally  get  well  of  itself. 
Wlrile  the.se  doclrirres  prevailed,  the  amendment  of 
arty  syphilitic  afieciion  during  tire  use  of  muriatic 
trr  arry  other  acid,  was  entirely  referred  to  some 
s[iecific  effect  supposed  to  appertain  to  such  me- 
dicine. But  rnrw  the  question  involves  several  consi- 
derations; first,  the  actual  virtue  of  the  medicine  in 
expediting  the  cure  of  the  disease;  secondly,  the 
charrges  which  might  happen  if  the  complaint  were 
left  to  itself;  atrd  thirdly,  the  benefit  sonretimes  as- 
cribablo  to  the  improvement  produced  in  the  consti- 
tution uirder  |)articrilar  circumstances,  by  the  discon- 
tirruar:ce  of  iirercury.  The  latter  mineral  iro  longer 
clainrs  the  iranre  of  a  specific  for  the  venereal  disease, 
either  in  the  serrse  of  the  only  or  a  completely  certain 
antidote;  because  nature  herself  would  in  tinre  bring 
most  cases  to  a  favourable  conclusion:  because  the 
crrre  carr  be  completed  by  a  variety  of  other  medicines 
iroliced  in  this  publication;  and  lastly,  because  mer- 
cury, though  it  may  be  generally  the' quickest  means 
of  cure,  is,  in  particular  cases,  complicated  with  much 
debility  and  constitutional  irritability,  the  surest  medi- 
cine to  aggravate  the  complairrt  and  prevent  any  pro- 
liiess  towards  a  favourable  termination.  Here  it  is 
erifrngh  to  know  (and  Mr-.  Pearson  himself  acknow- 
ledaes  the  (act)  that  in  the  circumstances  above  .spe- 
cified, muriatic  acid  is  a  safer  nredicine  than  mercury. 
The  dose  is  I'rom  ten  to  twenty  drops,  which  are  to  be 
minted  with  a  proper  quantity  of  water. 

Muriatic  acid  has  sometimes  been  employed  as  the 
active  irrgredient  in  injections  for  the  cure  of  gonor- 
rhcea,  in  the  proportion  of  eight  or  ten  drops  to  four 
onirces  of  distilled  water. 

In  cases  of  poison  from  muriatic  acid,  the  experi- 
rneirts  made  by  Orfiia,  lead  him  to  consider  calcined 
irragncsia  and  prepared  soap  the  most  fit  substances  for 
neutralizim;  such  portiim  of  the  acid  as  may  not  yet  be 
conrbini-d  with  the  texture  of  the  cesophagus,  stomach, 
&c.  They  sirorrld  be  given  assomi  as  possible  after  the 
corrosive  poison  has  been  swallowed,  care  being  taken 
to  let  the  patient  drink  copiously  of  warm  water,  iirilk, 
broth,  or  srmie  mircilaginoiis  diluting  liquid.  When 
from  the  symptoms  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in 
fiamiiration  exists  in  the  viscera,  or  when  spasms  and 
convulsions  come  on,  antiphlogistic  remedies  and  anti- 
spasnrodics  arc  indicated. — il\-aiti  dcs  Poisons,  ;». 
476,  vol.  1,  ed.  2,  Paris,  1818.)  In  order  to  detect  the 
piejience  of  muriatic  acid  when  mi.\<d  with  wine  or 
other  fluids,  wc  are  recommended  to  di>til  a  portion  of 
it  from  a  small  retort  over  a  carrdle  into  a  phial  con- 
taiirirm  a  solrrtinn  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  prerjpiia- 
tiorrofmirriate  of  silver,  which  is  solrrble  in  ammonia, 
hut  itot  irr  niiric  ncid,  will  take  place  if  the  poison  con- 
tain miiiiatic  acid — {Thomson's  Dispensatory,  p.  434, 
ed.  2.) 

By  Mittveau,  who  emplnved  himself  in  Inveritisatrir^ 
the  irreriiH  of  Dr.  Carmichael  Smith's  nrode  of  de 
strovirrg  irrfertbrn,  the  rrnrrintic  arid  in  the  new  fornr 
of  gas  wa-"  nib'ged  to  have  the  very  imivirtnrrt  qunlrl)  . 
of  iientrHliziirg  putrid  nrinsmala.  The  griM  in  extri- 
cated from  common  aalt  by  means  of  sulphuric  ftcid 
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In  this  way  it  is  often  employed  in  hospitals  as  a  niotle 
of  preventing  and  obviating  infection. 

The  use  ot  muriatic  acid  as  an  application  to  cer- 
tain cases  of  sloughing  and  phagedena,  has  been  ex- 


plained  in  the  articles  Hospital  Ganffreiie  and  Mor 
tijication. 

MYDRl'ASIS.    (From  neSaw,  to  abound  in  mois- 
ture.)   A  prcternal  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 
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TW'.^VUS.  {CongenitiB  JVcttc;  Envies;  Mutter- 
-^^  mahl;  J\Iother-spots,irc.)  A  mole,  or  congenital 
mark,  or  excrescence  of  the  skin.  Na;vi  matcrni  signify 
the  little  spots,  excrescences,  or  swellings,  witti  which 
many  children  are  born.  Some  of  them  (says  Dr. 
Bateman)  are  merely  superficial  or  stain-like  spots,  and 
appear  to  consist  of  a  partial  thickening  of  the  rete 
mucosum,  sometimes  of  a  yellow  or  yellowish-brown, 
sOTketimes  of  a  bluish,  livid,  or  nearly  black  colour. 
To  these  the  term  spilus  has  been  more  particularly 
appropriated.  Others  again  exhibit  various  degrees 
of  thickening,  elevation,  and  altered  structure  of  the 
skin  itself,  and  consist  of  clusters  of  enlarged  and  con- 
torted veins,  freely  anastomosing,  and  forming  little 
sacs  of  blood.  These  are  sometimes  spread  more  or 
less  extensively  over  the  surface,  occasionally  covering 
even  the  whole  of  an  extremity,  or  one  half  of  the 
trunk  of  the  body  ;  and  sometimes  they  are  elevated 
into  prominences  of  various  forms  and  magnitude. 
Occasionally  these  marks  are  nearly  of  the  usual  co- 
lour of  the  skin ;  but  most  commonly  they  are  of  a  pur- 
plish red  colour,  of  varying  degrees  of  intensity  ;  such 
as  the  presence  of  a  considerable  collection  of  blood- 
vessels situated  near  the  surface,  and  covered  with  a 
liiin  cuticle,  naturally  occasions. — (See  Bateman's 
Practical  Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  p.  324,  ed.  4.) 
When  a  naevus  is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  its  intensity  is 
generally  augmented  by  every  thing  which  tends  to  ac- 
celerate the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Fits  of  anger, 
hot  weather,  fevers,  and  the  period  of  menstruation  in 
particular,  are  observed  to  be  attended  with  an  in- 
creased turgescence  and  discolouration  of  the  part 
affected.  Indeed,  the  excrescence  sometimes  bursts, 
and  pours  out  a  dangerous  quantity  of  blood,  and  in 
females  it  has  been  known  to  become  the  seat  of  a  re- 
gular menstrual  discharge. — {Bayer,  Traite  des  Mala- 
dies Chir.  t.  2,  p.  211 ;  and  John  BeWs  Principles,  Dis- 
course 9.)  Some  naevi,  especially  those  usually  called 
moles,  frequently  have  long,  irregular  hairs  growing 
upon  them  ;  while  the  surface  of  others  is  streaked, 
and  even  granulated.  Such  as  appear  in  the  form  of 
a  mere  red,  purplish  stain,  have  been  absurdly  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  a  desire  for  claret,  or  some  other  wine 
of  that  colour,  entertained  by  the  mother  of  tlie  patient 
during  her  pregnancy.  The  granulated  njpvi  liavc 
been  compared  with  raspberries,  strawberries,  mulber- 
ries, &c.  for  which  the  mother's  longing  is  ascribed  by 
the  vulgar  as  a  cause.  The  truth  is,  however,  that 
this  doctrine,  imputing  the  origin  of  na;vi  to  fancies  of 
the  mother,  is  neither  consistent  with  experience  nor 
sound  physiology.  The  causes  (as  Callisen  observes) 
"potius  autem  in  evolutione  primorum  flamiimm,  a 
nature  solita  via  aberrante,  uti  in  aliis  rebus  mon- 
strosis  quserendse  erunt." — {Syst.  Chir.  HudierncE,  vol. 
•2,;>.  201.) 

From  what  has  been  said,  then,  it  appears  that  cer- 
tain naevi  are  merely  cutaneous  spots  of  a  red  violet 
Of  purplish  colour  of  greater  or  less  extent,  and  with 
scarcely  any  perceptible  elevation.  They  are  an  or- 
ijanic  malformation  of  the  skin,  the  natural  texture  of 
which  does  not  exist,  but  a  plexus  of  vessels  is  substi- 
tuted for  it,  not  endued  with  the  natural  sensibility  of 
the  cutis  itself.  These  naevi  generally  continue  sta- 
tionary during  life,  and  may  be  regarded  rather  as  a 
deformity  than  a  disease.— (Z/as.sT^^,  Pathologic  Chir. 
torn.  1,  p.  477.)  Other  naevi  are  either  of  the  same  na- 
ture as  the  disease,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the 
aneurism  by  anastomosis,  or  bear  a  considerable  re- 
!«emblance  to  it.  They  are  sometimes  of  great  size; 
and  their  shape  is  subject  to  much  variety.  They  are 
soft  and  Indolent,  and  of  a  violet  or  dark  red  colour. 
The  skin  which  covers  them  is  very  thin,  and  when 
they  are  opened  their  structure  is  like  that  of  a  splsen 


whose  blood-vessels  are  varicose.  Some  are  covered 
with  a  delicate  white  skin,  and  do  not  increase  with 
age.  Others  are  more  disposed  to  grow  large.  These 
tumours  frequently  occur  in  the  skin  of  the  face,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  integuments  on  the  inside  of  the 
labia  pudendi  and  cheeks,  and  in  the  substance  of  the 
upper  and  lower  lip,  where  they  sometimes  form  a  kind 
of  elongation  attended  with  great  disfigurement.  Na;vi 
of  this  kind,  so  situated  in  new-born  infants,  may  pro- 
duce a  serious  obstacle  to  the  action  of  sucking.  M. 
A.  Severinus  has  particularly  described  them  under 
the  appellation  of  "  tuberculum  atro-cruentum  labii 
inferioris." — {Dc  Mscessuum  J^Tatura,  ca/>. 29,  p.  803.) 

The  na;vi  which  form  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
substance,  and  were  named  by  Petit  "  loupes  vari- 
queuses"  {CEuvres  Posthumes,  torn.  \,  ;a27C),  are  also 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  aneurism  t)y  anasto(nosis. 
In  time  they  attain  a  very  large  size.  Mr.  Latta  says, 
he  once  saw  in  a  child  two  years  old  a  tumour  of  this 
kind,  weighing  fourteen  ounces,  which  at  the  time  of 
birth  was  only  equal  in  size  to  a  large  bean.  During 
the  first  year  it  did  not  enlarge  much;  but  it  after- 
ward grew  rapidly  to  the  size  already  specified.— (Sys- 
tem of  Surgery,  vol.  2,  chap.  22.)  Lassus  has  even 
seen  a  tumour  of  this  descri{)tion  as  large  as  a  man's 
head. — {Pathologic  Chir.  torn.  1,  p.  479.)  Having 
treated  particularly  of  the  "  aneurism  by  anastomosis," 
in  another  place  (see  ./Aneurism),  I  shall  merely  repeat 
the  necessity  there  is  for  cutting  every  particle  of  the 
disease  away,  every  portion  of  the  congeries  of  vessels 
and  cells  of  which  it  consists,  whenever  it  is  meddled 
with  at  all.  Puncturing  the  swelling,  or  the  partial  re- 
moval of  it,  has  cost  many  persons  their  lives  by  he- 
morrhage, as  the  records  of  surgery  fully  prove.— (Petit, 
Traite  des  Maladies  Chir.  t.  1;  Lassus,  Pathologic 
Chir.  t.  1.  p.  484,  (S-c.) 

Although  the  original  causes  of  na;vi  are  buried  in 
obscurity,  experience  proves  that  whatever  produces 
irritation  in  the  part  afl'ected,  or  an  increased  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  it,  has  generally  the  effect  of  ac- 
celerating the  growth  and  enlargement  of  the  swelling. 
Thus,  a  trifling  bruise,  or  a  tight  hat,  will  sometimes 
excite  a  mere  stain-like  speck,  or  a  minute  livid  tu- 
bercle, into  that  diseased  action  which  occasions  its 
growth. — {Bateman's  Pract.  Synopsis,  fi-c.  p.  327, 
ed.  3.) 

When  these  marks  or  swellings  are  superficial,  with- 
out any  disposition  to  enlarge  or  spread,  and  their 
trivial  elevation  does  not  ex|)ose  them  to  accidental 
rupture,  there  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  for  inter- 
fering with  them.  Indeed,  they  could  only  be  de- 
stroyed with  caustic,  the  knife,  or  a  ligature,  and  these 
severe  means  would  leave  scars,  accompanied  with 
nearly  the  same  degree  of  disfigurement. 

But,  as  a  valuable  writer  observes,  when  na;vi 
evince  a  tendency  to  enlarge,  or  are  very  prominent 
excrescences,  and  either  troublesome  from  iheir  situa- 
tion, or  liable  to  be  ruptured,  either  their  growth  must 
be  repressed  by  sedative  applications,  or  the  whole 
congeries  of  vessels  extirpated  with  the  knife.  Mr. 
Abernethy  has  proposed  the  application  of  cold  washes, 
and  tlie  pressure  of  a  bandage.  This  practice  was 
found  by  him  In  several  instances  to  have  the  desired 
effect  of  checking  the  growth  of  the  tumours,  which 
afterward  shrunk,  and  became  no  longer  objects  of 
any  consequence. — {Surgical  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  224.) 
Boyer  also  knew  of  a  case  in  which  a  navus  of  the 
upper  lip  was  cured  by  the  mother  pressing  the  part 
with  her  finger  unremittingly  forseveral  hours  at  a  time, 
ai.d  the  use  of  alum  w&sh— {Traite  des  Maladies 
Chir.  t.  2,  p.  269.)  Boyer,  however.  Is  not  generally  an 
advocate  fof  this  mode  of  treatment ;  and  Dr.  Bateman 
expressly  states,  that,  in  the  majority  of  case?,  pressur* 


is  the  source  of  great  irritation  to  iliese  maculce,  and 
cannot  be  employed. — (P.  329.) 

Modern  experience  tends  to  prove,  that  superficial 
naevi  may  sometimes  be  successfully  treated  by  plans 
calculated  to  produce  an  effusion  of  lymph  in  their 
structure,  and  perhaps  an  obliteration  of  their  vessels. 
it  must  be,  I  presume,  on  this  principle  that  some  ncevi 
have  yielded  to  the  effects  produced  by  the  insertion 
of  vaccine  matter  into  several  points  of  the  tumour; 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  tlie  same  result  might  fol- 
low the  injection  of  a  stinmlating  lotion  into  the  tex- 
ture of  the  part  affected. 

For  all  those  examples,  which  partake  of  the  nature 
of  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  and  are  disposed  to  grow, 
the  best  general  mode  of  cure  is  extirpation.  The  ex- 
ceptions to  this  plan  are  certain  examples,  in  which  the 
tumour  seems  to  derive  its  main  supply  of  blood  from 
some  large  artery,  the  trunk  of  which  will  admit  of 
being  tied.  The  prudence  of  extirpating  the  disease, 
ere  it  extend  too  far,  and  the  necessity  of  taking  away 
every  particle  of  the  disease,  has  been  already  ex- 
plauied;  this  is  what  was  advised  by  F.  Hildanus 
{Cent. 5,  Obs.  4t)) ;  what  was  strongly  urged  by  the 
celebrated  Petit  {(Euvies  Po^thumcs,  1. 1) ;  what  was 
recommended  in  still  more  animated  terms  by  Mr.  John 
Bell  (Principles  of  Surgery,  Discourse  9) ;  and  it  is 
what  is  particularly  insisted  upon  in  another  part  of 
this  Dictionary. — (See  Aneurism.) 

The  hemorrhage  from  the  excision  of  some  nsevi, 
however,  is  so  profuse,  and  tlie  difficulty  of  cutting  all 
the  disease  so  great,  that  my  friends  Mr.  While,  of  the 
Westminster  Hospital,  and  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  St.  Bar- 
tholonjew's,  have  sometimes  preferred  the  plan  of  ex- 
tirpating naivi  by  the  introduction  of  a  double  ligature 
through  their  substance,  and  then  tying  each  half  of 
the  swelling  with  sufficient  tightness  to  juake  it  slough. 
— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  13.)  This  treatment 
certainly  seems  safer  than  excision,  when  the  tu- 
mour is  of  considerable  size. 

Mere  thickenings,  and  discolourations  of  the  rete 
mucosum,  have  sometimes  been  removed  by  a  mix- 
ture of  spirit  and  the  liquor  potassae.— (JSatewiaw,  p. 
330.) 

I  was  lately  consujted  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Tottenham 
Court,  about  a  superficial  nsvus  on  the  neck  of  a  fe- 
male infant :  I  recommended  it  to  be  frequently  touched 
with  diluted  nitric  acid,  by  which  means  it  has  been 
gradually  reduced  to  one-half  of  its  original  size,  with- 
out ulceration ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  perseverance 
jn  the  plan  will  complete  the  cure. 

Formerly,  caustic  was  much  in  vogue  for  the  re- 
moval of  niEvi ;  but  unless  its  action  exte-nd  deeply 
enough  to  destroy  every  part  of  the  disease,  it  may 
cause  a  dangerous  and  useless  degree  of  irritation,  co- 
pious hemorrhages,  and  a  sudden  and  fatal  enlarge- 
ment of  the  tumour.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however, 
that  the  old  surgeons  had  success  with  their  caustics, 
where  the  na;vi  were  altogether  superficial.  Thus,  in 
speaking  of  caustic  remedies,  Callisen  observes :  "  inter 
qtise  eximio  cum  successu  adhibetur  sapo  cum  xquali 
parte  calcis  viva  subtilissime  commixtus,  najvo  per 
emplastrum  perforatum  admovendus,et  alio  emplastro 
imposito  firmandus ;  hoc  remedio  eschara  inuritur  qua 
soluta,  cicatrix  alba  remanere  solet." — {Syst.  Cki- 
rurffia;  Hodicrncr,  rot.  2,  p.  202.) 

Mr.  Wardfop,  having  seen  cases  in  which  nsvi  were 
cured  by  accidental  attacks  of  ulceration  and  slough- 
ing, which  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  tumour,  and 
brought  on  such  infiammation  as  consolidated  the  rest, 
was  led  to  imitate  this  process  by  adopting  the  an- 
cient practice  of  applying  the  kali  pnrum.  He  found 
the  method  answer  in  several  instances;  but  it  is 
evidently  only  calculated  for  nxvi  below  a  certain 
si35e. 

[Vaccination  has  been  proposed  as  a  remedy  for  the 
removal  of  those  small  nwvi  viatrrni,  when  found  on 
the  face  or  neck,  and,  bo  far  as  the  experiments  have 
been  reported,  the  result  is  favourable  to  the  practice. 
Dr.  Pendleton  of  this  city  Informs  tne,  that  he  has 
lately  tried  it  in  a  case,  in  a  new-born  infant,  ihencsvus 
being  situated  in  the  face.  He  introduced  the  vaccine 
virus  at  two  opposite  points  on  the  margin  of  the  tu- 
mour; the  inO'Clion  was  communicated,  and  had  the 
two  puFtnles  met,  the  d<rformity  would  have  been  en- 
tirely removed.  The  only  portion  of  the  (liHcase  left 
is  that  between  the  two  cicatrices  left  by  the  pustules, 
and  is  very  inconsiderable.     It  surely  merits  a  trial  In 
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every  such  case ;  and  if  three  or  more  points  of  infec- 
tion could  be  obtained,  so  as  to  envelope  the  tumour,  it 
will  doubtless  succeed,  and  is  preferable  to  excision  by 
the  knife  or  ligature. 

When  these  na;vi  are  obviously  belonaing  to  the  cla.s8 
of  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  situated  on  the  head,  if 
iliey  be  very  prominent  excrescences,  and  evince  a  ten 
dency  to  grow,  as  they  often  do  with  great  rapiditv 
their  extirpation  becomes  indispensable.  And  in  such 
cases  the  method  practised  by  Dr.  Physick  is,  to  run 
round  the  tumour  with  a  scalpel,  cutting  down  to  the 
pericranium,  and  then  tying  the  aiteiies  separately. 
I^int  is  then  interposed  to  prevent  union  by  the  first 
intention.  The  circulation  being  thus  cut  off  entirely, 
the  catie  is  readily  disposed  of  by  the  other  methods 
named  by  Mr.  Cooper.  This  method  has  been  very 
successful  in  this  country  in  the  hands  of  Drs.  Motl 
and  Jamieson,  as  well  as  Dr.  Physick,  and  is  greatly  to 
be  preferred  to  the  cruel  and  equivocal  plan  of  Mr. 
White,  by  the  ligature.— Reese.] 

Consult  PetiVs  (Euvres  Posthumes,  1. 1.  Lassus,  Pa- 
thologic Chir.  1. 1,  p.  476,  Sec.  ed.  1809.  Callisen's  Sys- 
tcma  Chirurgice  Hodiemx,  vol.  2,  p.  201,  Uafnie,  1800. 
Mernethy's  Surgical  Works, vol.2,  p.  Si2i,^'c.  Latta's 
System  of  Surgery,  vol.  2,  chap.  22.  J.  Bell's  Princi- 
ples of  Surgery,  vol.  1,  Discourse  9.  Boyer,  Traile 
des  Maladies  Chirurgicales,  t.  2,  p.  225,  ($-c.  Paris, 
1814.  jf  Practical  Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Diseases, 
by  T.  Bateman,  ed.  3,  1814.  Delpech  Precis  EUmen- 
taire  des  Maladies  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  244,  Paris,  1816. 
Scarpa,  Opuscoli  de  Chirurgia,  vol.  2,  06s.  374,  Pa- 
via,  1825.  J.  Wardrop,  on  one  Species  of  JSTcevus, 
with  the  case  of  an  Infant,  where  the  Carotid  Artery 
was  tied,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  9,  p.  199,  ^c.  W. 
Lawrence,  in  vol.  13  of  the  same  work. 

NECROSIS.  (From  vc/cpow,  to  destroy.)  This 
word,  the  strict  meaning  of  which  is  only  mortification, 
is,  by  the  general  consent  of  surgeons,  confined  to  this 
affection  of  the  bones.  It  was  first  used  in  this  parti- 
cular setise  by  the  celebrated  M.  Louis,  who  restricted 
its  application,  however,  to  examples  in  which  the 
whole  thickness  of  a  bone  was  destroyed. — (See  Mem. 
de  VAcad.  Royale  de  Chirurgie,  t.  5,  4to.)  By  the  an- 
cients, the  death  of  parts  of  bones  was  not  distin- 
guished from  caries.  However,  necrosis  and  caries  are 
essentially  different;  for,  in  the  first,  the  aflected  part 
of  the  bone  is  deprived  of  the  vital  principle  ;  but  this 
is  not  the  case  when  it  is  simply  carious.  Caries  is 
very  analogous  to  ulceration,  while  necrosis  closely  re- 
sembles mortification  of  the  soft  parts. 

Between  caries  and  necrosis,  says  Weidmann,  there 
is  all  that  difference  which  exists  between  ulcers  and 
gangrene,  or  sphacelus  of  the  soft  parts.  In  caries, 
the  nutrition  of  the  bone  is  only  impaired,  and  an  irre- 
gular action  disunites  the  elements  of  the  bony  struc- 
ture, which  consequently  sustains  a  loss  of  substance; 
but  every  remaining  part  of  it  is  yet  alive.  In  necrosis, 
on  the  contrary,  the  vitality  and  nutritive  functions 
cease  altogether  in  a  certain  portion  of  the  bone,  the 
separation  of  which  then  becomes  indispensable.— 
{De  J^ecrosi  Os.tium,  p.  7.) 

I  have  mentioned  that  M.  Louis  confined  the  term 
necrosis  to  cases  in  which  the  whole  thickness  of  a 
bone  perished :  but  Weidmann  judiciously  criticises  this 
limitation  of  the  word,  and  maintains  thra  the  nature 
of  the  disorder  is  the  same,  whether  it  affect  a  single 
scale,  the  whole,  or  a  mere  point  of  the  bone.  Ho 
also  objects  to  the  definiiicm  of  necrosis  propos^'d  by 
Choparl  {Dissert,  de  J^rcrosi  Ossium,  Paris,  1765), 
and  adopted  by  Da\\d.—{OI)s. sur  unc Maladie  eoniiut 
sous  le  nom  de  J\rdcrose,  Paris,  1782.)  'J'hese  two 
authors  Isave  defined  necrosis  to  l)e  a  disorder  in  which 
a  portion  of  bone  perishes,  and  turns  dry,  in  order  to 
be  soon  separated  fiom  the  living  parts,  and  replaced 
by  a  new  bony  substance,  which  in  to  perform  tt.s 
functions.  But,  as  Weidtnann  observe'^,  it  may  hap- 
pen that  a  piece  of  bone,  which  dies  and  separates, 
may  not  be  replaced  by  any  new  formati(m  of  bone, 
though  the  disease  is  of  th(!  same  character,  and 
merely  varies  in  some  modifications.  He  thcrctorf 
argues,  and  every  rational  sureeon  will  n^ree  witli 
him,  that  a  true  necrosis  nuist  always  be  said  lo  exfut, 
whenever  a  dead  portion  of  bone  has  either  nrpnmtrd, 
or  is  about  to  separuti'.  "  f'era  drmum  vfcro.iif  rem 
per  est,  .ii  aliquod  os.y-i.t  romrntum,  in  quo  »•'*  rir<f,  M 
tiiicta  est,  abscfssit,  vel  prozime  abacrtturum.  ml 
(B.  7.) 
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The  tibia,  femur,  lower  jaw,  clavicle,  humerus, 
fibula,  radius,  and  uMia,  are  the  bones  most  frequeiitiy 
affected  with  necrosis.  Excepting  the  lower  jaw  and 
scapula,  the  process  of  regeneration  has  only  been  no- 
ticed in  tlje  cylindrical  bones.  From  12  to  18  years  of 
age  is  the  time  of  life  most  subject  to  necrosis.  Ne- 
crosis of  the  li'wer  jaw,  however,  seldom  occurs  before 
the  age  of  30. 

No  climate,  age,  sex,  mode  of  life,  nor  condition 
(says  Weidmann),  is  exempt  from  tliis  disorder  Child- 
hood and  puberty,  however,  are  the  periods  most 
liable  to  it.  I'he  same  thing  may  be  said  of  persons 
Who  labour  hard,  and  are  much  exposed  to  external  in 
juries.  Every  bone  of  the  human  body  is  sul»ject  to 
necrosis ;  but  those  which  are  superticial,  and  enter 
into  the  formation  of  the  extremities,  are  more  fre- 
ijuently  affected  than  others  whose  situation  is  deeper. 
Necrosis  less  commonly  attacks  the  spongy  substance 
of  the  bones,  because  this  being  endued  with  a  higher 
degree  of  vascularity  and  li(e,  suppuration  is  most  apt 
to  occur.  Necrosis,  on  the  contrary,  is  (»flener  seen  m 
the  compact  substance,  where  the  vital  principle  is 
less  energetic,  and  more  readily  extinguished.  As  a 
modern  writer  has  remarked,  a  very  slitiht  injuiy  will 
frequently  occasion  an  extensive  exfoliation  from  the 
surface  of  the  cylinder  of  a  long  bone;  but  a  musket- 
ball  may  pass  through  the  cellular  structure  of  an  epi- 
physis, or  lodge  in  its  subrstance,  without  giving  rise  to 
necrosis,  suppurative  inflammalion  being  much  more 
likely  to  occur  than  the  latter  affection.— C-Be/^  on 
JJiseasei!  of  the  Bones,  <S-c.  p.  49.)  Lastly,  necrosis 
may  affect  the  long  bones  or  the  broad,  the  large  or 
small,  and  even  those  of  the  very  least  size;  since  it  is 
well  known  that  the  ossicula  of  the  ear  may  be  de 
stroyed  by  necrosis,  and  separate.  I  have  seen  this 
happen  in  tvv(»  instances,  and  the  fact  is  recorded  by 
several  writers  — (See  Jinlruc  de  Morbis  Vrnereis,  lib. 
4,  cap.  1.     Henri,  Journal  de  Jiledeciiie,  t.  15,  p.  363.) 

Though  necrosis  mostly  attacks  the  cylindrical 
bones,  the  flat  ones  are  not  exempt  from  the  disease. 
Fott  makes  mention  of  a  parietal  bone,  the  whole  of 
which  was  detached,  and  of  an  os  frontis,  the  greatest 
part  of  which  came  away.  In  a  thesis  on  necrosis, 
written  In  1776,  may  be  found  tlie  case  of  a  young 
man,  a  very  large  part  of  whose  scapula  perished  and 
separated.  Chopart,  who  relates  the  case,  mentions, 
that  he  saw  the  patient  quite  recovered,  and  felt  a  new 
trian^iular  moveable  bone,  firmly  supporting  the  clavi- 
cle, bulsmaller  and  flatter  than  natural,  and  without 
any  spinous  process.  The  same  has  happened  to  the 
lower  jaw,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  tiie  Ep/ievie- 
rides  JSTal.  Cur.  and  J\Iein.  de  l\icad.  de  Ckirurgie. 
In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  latter  work,  is  an  ac(^)unt  of 
a  woman  who  apjtlied  to  be  relieved  of  some  venereal 
complaints.  Fron)  the  begimiiiig  of  the  treatment,  the 
bone  was  discovered  to  be  loose  just  under  the  gums, 
and  seemed  shortly  afterward  to  move  backwards  anti 
forwards  with  a  tooth.  Mr.  Guernery  took  hold  of 
the  tooth  with  a  key-instrument,  and  found  it  firmly  in- 
serted in  tl>e  moveable  jaw;  he  made  with  caution  the 
necessary  manuBuvres  for  extractina  the  [wrtion  of  bono ; 
but  was  greatly  surprised  on  finding  what  an  extensive 
part  yielded  to  his  very  moderate  efforts.  It  was  the 
wholeof  the  lower  jaw,  above  its  right  angle,  from  iis 
division  into  the  coronoid  and  condyloid  processes  to 
the  space  between  the  first  and  second  of  the  front 
grinders  of  the  left  side.  On  the  right,  there  only  re- 
mained the  condyle  in  the  articular  cavity  of  the  tem- 
poral bone.  Tliis  destruction  left  a  con.siderabIe 
empty  space,  from  which  great  deformity  was  appre- 
hended, in  consequence  of  the  unsupported  eofl  parts 
falling  down.  Tiie  wonian,  however,  got  well  in  two 
months,  and  had  the  most  perf  ct  use  of  a  new  jaw. 
A  similar  fact  is  recorded  in  the  Journal  de  Medecine, 
1791. 

When  the  body  of  a  cylindrical  bone,  or  the  middle 
,  portion  of  a  flat  bone,  is  destroyed  by  necrosis,  their 
extremities,  which  are  of  a  cellular  texture,  generally 
contiime  unaffected,  so  that,  for  example,  in  the  cylin- 
drical bones,  the  articular  ends  are  always  formed  of 
portions  of  the  original  bone,  which  are  engrafted  as 
it  were  on  the  new  production.  There  are,  however, 
a  few  bad  cases,  in  which  tlie  necrosis  does  not  alto- 
gether spare  the  heads  of  the  l>ones,  and  the  disease 
communicates  with  the  joint.  These  examples  are 
very  uncommon,  and  are  attended  with  considerable 
danger  to  the  limb ;  indeed,  they  generally  require  am- 


putation.— (See  Boyer,  TraiU  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  ». 
442.)  Mr.  Brodie  has  known  an  instance,  in  wliicli, 
without  any  obvious  cause,  a  larf;e  portion  of  the  head 
of  the  tibia  died  and  exibliated,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  knee-joint  was  the  consequence. — {Paihul.  and 
Surg.  Obs.  on  the  Joints,  p.  209.) 

It  is  not,  therefore,  correct  to  assert  absolutely,  as 
Mr.  C  Bell  Ikis  done,  "  that  the  extremities  of  bone  arc 
not  subject  to  necrosis." — (Surg.  Obs.  p.'JQl.)  It  would 
be  more  accurate  to  say,  that  these  parts  are  not  fre 
quently  attacked. 

Besides  the  differences  arising  from  the  particular 
bones  affected,  necrosis  also  varies  according  as  the 
portion  of  bone  attacked  liappens  to  he  thin  and  of 
little  extent,  or  large  and  of  considerable  thickness. 
The  disease  ts  simple  when  it  is  confined  to  one  bone, 
anil  the  patient  is  in  other  respects  healthy  ;  compound, 
when  several  different  parts  of  the  same  l>oiie,or  seve 
lal  distinct  bones,  are  aflecled  at  the  .same  time ;  when 
the  Inalih  is  bad  ;  and  other  parts  of  the  body  are  also 
diseased.  It  should  also  be  known,  because  the  in- 
forn)aiion  is  of  practical  importance  in  the  treatment, 
that  necrosis  has  three  different  stages  or  periods.  In 
the  first,  the  bone  affected  perishes  ]  in  the  second,  the 
process  of  exloliatii)n  or  separation  of  the  dead  lione 
from  the  living,  is  going  on  ;  and  in  the  third,  the  sepa 
ration  is  completed. — (See  tVeidmann,  p.  8.) 

Necrosis  is  divided  by  some  writers  into  the  trau- 
matic  and  idiopathic.  In  the  latter,  the  exfoliations 
are  generally  more  extensive  and  deep  than  in  the 
former,  and  frequently  comprehend  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  a  bone.  The  idiopathic  is  also  that  which  is 
mostly  met  with  in  the  flat  bones. — (See  Bell  on  Dis- 
eases of  the  Bones,  p.  50.) 

The  causes  of  necrosis  are  not  essentially  different 
from  those  which  pnuluce  ulcers  and  gangrene  of  the 
soft  parts.  As,  however,  the  vitality  of  the  houea  is 
weaker,  we  may  infer,  that  neciosis  may  be  occasioned 
in  them  by  causes  which  are  less  immerous  and  in- 
tense, and  such  as  would  only  give  rise  to  sup|iuration 
in  the  soft  parts.  Every  thing,  whether  in  the  perios- 
teum or  the  substance  of  the  bone  itself,  that  tends  to 
interrupt  the  imtrilion  of  the  bone,  must  be  regarded  as 
conducive  to  the  origin  of  necrosis.  It  is  observed, 
however,  that  when  the  mischief  in  the  periosteum, 
medulla,  or  substance  of  the  bone  is  of  trivial  extent, 
the  consequence  is  merely  an  abscess.  Some  of  the 
causes  of  necrosis  are  external,  while  other|i  are  inter- 
nal or  constitutional.  Sometimes  the  life  of  the  bone 
is  instantaneously  destroyed  by  them ;  but  in  other 
instances,  the  bone  is  first  stimulated  and  enlarged,  so 
that  its  death  is  pieceded  by  true  inflammalion. 

The  external  causes  which  injure  the  periosteum 
and  medullary  structure,  and  thus  produce  necrosis,  are 
wounds,  c(mtusions,  pressure,  fractures,  conuninutions, 
acrid  substances,  caustics,  and  extieme  degrees  of  heat 
or  cold. 

When  the  periosteum  in  consequence  of  an  external 
cause  inflames  and  sloughs,  or  is  at  once  deprived  of 
its  vitality,  as  it  may  be  by  the  action  of  caustic,  fire, 
or  intense  cold,  the  vessels  which  conveyed  nourish- 
ment to  the  bone  are  destroyed,  and  the  death  and  ex- 
foliation of  the  denuded  portion  of  the  bone  are  in- 
evitable. Butif  the  detachment  of  the  periosteum  is  of 
little  extent,  the  patient  young  and  healthy,  and  the 
treatment  calculated  to  prevent  inflammation  and  prc> 
serve  uninjured  the  veissels  distributed  to  the  hone, 
hopes  may  be  entertained  that  no  part  of  the  bone 
v/ill  die,  but  that  granulations  will  very  soon  aiise 
from  its  surface,  being  adherent  to  it  as  the  periosteum 
was,  and  that  they  will  erow  to  and  cicatrize  with  the 
surrounding  parts.  Weidmann  has  explained,  that 
this  fact  of  bones  not  always  exfoliating  when  de 
prived  of  the  periosteum,  which  is  of  great  piactical 
importance  in  the  tn  ntment  of  wounds,  wan  incul- 
cated by  Felix  Wurtz,  Ca;sar  Magatus,  and  Bellnsie,  at 
a  time  when  the  contrary  opinion  prevailrd.  Weid- 
mann also  adverts  to  his  own  experience  and  to  tJie 
experiments  of  Tenon,  in  farther  prtiof  of  the  pnced- 
ing  fact.— (JlW/n.  de  VJJcad.  des  Sciences,  1758,  j>  372.) 

On  the  oilier  hand,  when  the  detached  (liice  of  the 
periosteum  is  extensive;  when  the  bone  itself  Ib  con- 
tused ;  or  when  it  has  been  long  expo.«ed  lo  the  nir,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  dry  up  the  few  vc8>els  which  be- 
long to  it :  when  the  inflammation  is  violent  and  exten- 
sive; when  the  patient  is  old,  decrepit,  or  of  bad  con- 
stitution ;  and  more  especially,  when  improper  appli- 
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cations  are  used,  as  was  almost  always  tlje  case  in 
foi  iner  times,  necrosis  cannot  be  avoided. 

An  internal  necrosis,  atiecting  the  spongy  texture  of 
bones,  generally  arises  from  constitutional  causes, 
though  sometimes  an  external  cause,  which  seems  to 
affect  only  ihe  surface  of  a  bone,  extends  its  action 
to  the  interior,  so  as  to  destroy  the  medullary  mem- 
brane, and  produce  an  internal  necrosis. 

In  external  injuries  of  the  head,  where  the  pericra- 
nium is  lacerated,  contused,  or  otherwise  hurt,  or 
where  the  outer  table,  or  the  diploe  of  the  skull,  is  in- 
jured, the  inflammation  frequently  extends  to  the 
inner  table,  and  the  dura  mater  becomes  detached. 
Hence,  a  collection  of  matter  fornjs,  which  may  occa- 
sion many  bad  symptoms,  and  even  death  it  sell ;  or,  if 
the  patient  survive,  exfoliation  of  part  of  both  tables 
of  the  skull  is  the  consequence.— (See  Pott's  Chir. 
Works,  Land.  1779,  vol.  1,  p.  32.) 

The  same  thing  may  occur  in  ether  bones,  as  well  as 
those  of  tiie  cranium.  Bromfield  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  necrosis  of  the  spongy  substance  of  the 
upper  and  internal  part  of  the  tibia,  brought  on  by  the 
improper  mode  in  which  an  issue  was  dressed.  In 
order  to  keep  the  peas  from  slipping  out  of  their  places, 
a  compress  with  a  shilling  in  it,  and  a  tight  bandage, 
were  applied  ;  but  the  part  was  attacked  with  excruci- 
ating pain,  and  the  spongy  texture  of  the  tibia  in  the 
vicinity  became  atfected  with  necrosis.— (CAiV.  Obser- 
vations and  Cases,  vol.  2,  p.  9.) 

This  circumstance,  as  Weidmann  observes,  ought 
not  to  surprise  us:  as  numerous  vessels  quit  the  peri- 
osteum to  descend  into  the  substance  of  the  bone,  to 
ramify  on  the  medullary  cells  themselves,  and  freely 
anastomose  there,  it  cannot  be  difficult  to  conceive  how 
inflammation,  which  is  ai  first  confined  to  the  outside 
of  the  bone,  may  (through  the  medium  of  the  vessels 
whicli  serve  as  conductors  to  it)  penetrate  more  deeply, 
anti  extend  its  ravages  in  every  direction. 

But  necrosis  may  proceed  from  another  description 
of  causes  which  are  of  a  constitutional  nature.  In 
fevers  of  bad  type,  in  the  small-pox,  and  in  the  mea- 
sles, experience  has  fully  proved  that  the  bones  are 
sometimes  attacked  with  necrosis.  Scrofula,  lues 
venerea,  and  the  scurvy  are  also  diseases,  whicli,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  all  surgical  writers,  fre 
quently  produce  such  mischief  in  the  bones  as  termi- 
nates in  necrosis.  It  is  likewise  well  ascertained,  that 
mercury  may  itself  give  rise  to  the  disorder,  especially 
in  the  lower  jaw-bone. — (See  JiUm  de  VAcad.  de  C/iir. 
t.  5,  p.  35(5,  4io.) 

This  happens  either  in  consequence  of  mercury 
having  been  introduced  too  quickly  into  the  system,  or 
because  the  patient  exposes  himself  to  cold,  or  deviates 
in  some  other  respect  from  a  proper  regimen.  Certain 
necroses  of  the  lower  jaw,  however,  appear  also  to 
have  been  caused  by  blows,  and  the  application  of 
acrid  substances  to  carious  teeth.  But,  says  Weid- 
mann, "I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  particularly  to 
declare,  that  the  irrational  treatment  pursued  by  the 
ancient  practitioners,  who  neither  understood  the  na- 
ture of  the  bones,  nor  the  differences  of  their  diseases, 
and  which  treatment  is  too  confidently  ado|»ted  in  our 
own  days,  had  frequently  the  effect  of  killing  these 
parts,  by  attacking  with  spirituous,  acrid,  or  caustic 
remedies,  or  even  with  the  knife,  diseases  which  re- 
quiie«l  the  mildest  applications,  and  to  be  left  in  a  great 
measure  to  nature.  The  old  surgeons  were  afraid  of 
laying  on  the  exposed  injured  surface  of  a  bone  unctu- 
ous emollient  dressings,  and  yet,  for  what  reason  I 
know  not,  they  subjected  the  part  to  the  action  of  spi- 
rituous, acrid,  drying  applications.  As  for  myself,  I 
deem  it  proved  by  infallible  and  frequently  rejxiated 
trials,  not  only  that  an  exposed  injured  bono  may  be 
dressed  with  a  mild  ointment  without  any  ill  conse- 
quences, but  even  with  the  greatest  advantage.  Why 
.should  that  which  is  beneficial  to  the  soft  parts  be  so 
prejudicial  to  the  bones'?  In  ulcers  of  the  sort  parts, 
indeed,  the  employment  of  the  remedy  which  I  recom- 
mend is  less  important,  because  these  parts  are  natu- 
rally humid,  ana  there  is  no  risk  of  their  becoming  dry. 
But  with  regard  to  the  bones,  whose  dry  texture  i.^only 
penetrated  by  few  vessels,  which  may  easily  be  de- 
stroyed if  they  be  suff'eretl  to  b<;coine  quite  dry,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  u^-e  nn  emollient  ointment,  as 
a  dressing  well  calculated  to  dHfend  ihene  vesHel.'*,  which 
are  the  support  of  life,  and  preserve  them  from  tin-  bad 
€ffecta  of  exfwsure  to  the  air.    Therefore,  observes 
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Weidmann,  if  a  surgeon  would  avoid  producing  a  ne- 
crosis himself,  and  not  neglect  any  means  that  tend  to 
prevent  such  disorder,  he  should  make  it  a  rule  never  to 
apply  any  thing  acrid  to  exposed  bones,  but  on  the  con 
trary  to  defend  them  tcith  a  dressing  of  some  unirri- 
tating  ointment.'' — {JJe  J^ccrosi  Ossium,  p.  U.) 

It  was  formerly  su[)|)osed,  that  purulent  matter,  col 
lected  near  a  bone,  might  in  lime  become  acrimonious- 
corrode  it,  and  produce  necrosis.  Hence,  it  was  a  rule 
to  open  such  an  abscess  as  soon  as  its  existence  was 
known.  But  Weidmann  questions  whether  there 
was  any  real  necessity  for  this  practice.  No  doubt, 
sayshe,  the  preceding  erroneous  opinion  arose  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  bones  being  often  found  bare,  ca- 
rious, or  even  affected  with  necrosis,  when  abscesses 
were  near  them  ;  but  things  happened  thus,  .  ecause 
the  inffanunation  which  caused  the  suppuration  had 
also  extended  its  effects  to  the  ptriosieum  and  bone. 
He  affirms,  that  he  has  witnessed  ulcers,  in  which  the 
surface  of  bones,  bare  and  uncovered  by  the  jicrios- 
teum,  lay  bathed  in  pus  for  a  very  consideiable  time; 
yet,  being  dressed  with  a  mild  ointment,  they  coniinued 
entire,  gianulaiions  grew  from  them,  and  cicatrization 
followed.  He  had  also  in  his  pot^session  portions  of 
bones  affected  with  necrosis,  which  had  lain  for  years 
in  pus;  still  their  surface  was  smooth,  and  presenttd 
no  marks  of  erosion.  If,  then,  these  pieces  of  bone 
underwent  no  alteration,  how  much  let^s  likely  to  do 
so  are  bones  which  are  endued  with  life! 

But,  though  Weidmann  wisely  rejects  Uie  doctrine 
of  pus  being  capable  of  destroying  the  periosteum  and 
bones  by  any  corrosive  qualities,  he  acknowh;dges  his 
belief,  that  the  matter  of  an  abscess  may  by  its  quantity 
compress  and  inflame  the  ailjacent  parts,  and  occasion 
their  removal  by  the  absorbents.  While  the  perios- 
teum intervenes  between  an  abscess  and  the  bone,  he 
does  not  see  how  the  latter  can  be  hurt  by  the  pus;  but 
when  the  abscess  is  copious  and  lodged  between  that 
membrane  and  the  bone,  the  vessels  passing  from  the 
former  will  he  destroyed,  and  either  caries  or  necrosis 
ensue. 

The  inflammation,  arising  from  the  causes  which 
e.xcite  necrosis,  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic.  It  is 
chronic  when  it  begins  and  passes  through  its  different 
stages  slowly,  and  when  the  mildness  of  the  symptonn 
may  lead  us  to  mistake  the  nature  of  the  case.  This 
sort  of  inflammation  chiefly  happens  in  debilitated  con- 
stitutions, in  which  the  necrosis  only  affects  the  exter- 
nal part  of  a  bone,  and  originates  from  some  chronic 
cause,  such  as  scrofula,  lues  venerea,  and  the  scurvy. 
But  when  necrosis  attacks  the  interior,  and  the  disease 
occurs  in  a  strong,  irritable,  plethoric  subject,  inflam- 
mation is  immediately  kindled,  attended  with  the  most 
acute  symptoms,  severe  pain,  considerable  fever,  rest- 
lessness, delirium,  &c.  Chronic  inflammation  is  moie 
supportable;  but  its  duration  is  longer:  acute  inflam- 
mation is  more  afflicting,  but  sooner  comes  to  a  cnsis. 

The  part  in  which  a  necrosis  is  situated,  is  aflf.ctcd 
with  swelling.  What  has  been  observed  res|)f  (line the 
inflammation  is  also  applicable  to  this  turnout,  which 
most  frequently  forms  gradually,  but  sometimes  with 
great  rapidity.  In  the  first  case,  the  accompanying 
pain  is  dull  and  inconsiderable ;  in  the  second,  it  is 
violent.  The  swelling  has  not,  like  that  of  abscesses, 
an  elevated  apex.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  so  widely 
diffused,  th!it  the  limits  which  circumscribe  it  can 
hardly  be  distinguished. 

This  diffusion  of  the  swelling  is  the  gren'er  in  pro- 
portion as  the  diseased  bone  is  more  deeply  buried  in 
soft  parts:  it  may  extend  over  the  whole  morbid  bone, 
or  even  over  the  whole  limb. 

The  swelling  comes  on  at  the  very  bcgiiming  of  the 
disorder,  and  continues  to  increase  until  the  matter 
which  it  contains  finds  its  way  out,  when  the  evacu 
ation  is  followed  by  a  partial  6ubsidei:ce  of  the  tumour 
The  swelling  is  sotnelimes  also  combined  with  ccdemn, 
especially  in  persons  whose  constitutions  have  been 
impaired  by  the  severity  of  the  disease,  the  violence 
of  the  sufferings,  and  the  long  and  profuse  dl>«harj|:e. 

When  the  inflammation  is  acute,  purulent  matter  of 
good  quality  soon  collects  in  the  vicinity  of  the  necro- 
sis. In  tli(!  conlrovy  case,  the  pus  forms  slowly,  uiid  u 
thinner  and  less  healthy. 

The  abscess  which  accompanies  n  necrntux  mirii- 
rally  soon  bursts,  when  it  nrlws  from  intend  '""•'•'": 
inaiion,  and  is  situated  near  the  skin,  whir/i  Ih  nmi 
inflamed.    But  when  the  bone  I*  surrounded  oy  • 
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treat  thickness  of  soft  parts,  and  the  inflammation  is 
chronic,  llie  quantity  of  matter  daily  increases,  the 
cavity  wliicli  it  occupies  becomes  larger  and  larger, 
and  considerable  pressure  is  made  liy  tJie  abscess  on 
every  side.  The  bones  and  tendons  resist  for  a  long 
while  the  progress  of  the  matter;  but  the  cellular  sub- 
stance yields,  and  different  siimses  form,  which  some- 
times run  to  a  vast  distance  from  the  main  collec- 
tion of  matter,  especially  when  the  abscess  lies  under 
an  aponeurosis. 

It  was  6up()0sed,  a  few  years  ago,  that  in  cases  of 
necrosis  the  matter  was  invariably  sanious,  acrid,  and 
fetid.  But  the  celebrated  Weidmann  exposed  the  error 
of  this  opinion.  He  had  often  seen  abscesses  and 
ulcers  arising  from  necrosis  discharge  a  whitish,  in- 
odorous, thick  pus,  absolutely  devoid  of  any  bad  qua- 
lity whatsoever.  He  had  particularly  seen  this  happen 
in  patients  whose  necroses  proceeded  from  an  external 
cause,  or  an  internal  one  of  a  slight  nature,  and  whose 
health  was  generally  good. — (/Je  J^ecrosi  Ossium,  p. 
16.)  If,  says  the  same  excellent  writer,  we  sometimes 
find  in  practice  the  suppuration  dark  and  fetid,  we 
must  not  ascribe  it  to  the  affection  of  the  bone ;  but  to 
the  weakness  and  bad  slate  of  the  patient's  health. 
Under  the  same  circumstances  common  sores  of  the 
soft  parts  would  also  emit  a  discharge  of  bad  quality. 

After  the  ulcerated  openings  have  emitted  for  some 
time  a  profuse  discharge,  the  sinuses,  if  considerable, 
receive  the  appellation  of  fistulse,  on  account  of  their 
edges  putting  on  a  callous  appearance,  throwing  out 
fungous  granulations,  and  there  being  impediments  to 
cicatrization.  These  impediments  are  caused  by  the 
dead  portions  of  bone,  which,  whether  loose  or  ad- 
herent, act  as  extraneous  bodies  in  hindering  the  sores 
from  healing.  In  some  instances,  also,  the  ulcers  will 
not  heal,  though  the  dead  bone  has  come  away,  be- 
cause they  run  to  a  great  depth,  and  such  a  quantity  of 
pus  is  secreted  from  every  point  of  their  surface  as 
prevents  all  contact,  and  the  adhesions  which  would 
result  from  it. 

The  fistula;  vary  in  number;  but  they  are  fewer  in 
proportion  as  the  disease  is  slighter.  In  an  extensive 
necrosis  several  of  these  openings  are  seen,  either  near 
together  or  separated  by  considerable  spaces ;  and  when 
tfie  necrosis  affects  every  side  of  the  bone,  the  fistula; 
in  the  integuments  occur  on  every  side  of  the  limb. 

Besides  the  inflammatory  fever  which  attends  the 
beginning  of  every  severe  case  of  necrosis,  which  is 
sometimes  accompanied  with  exceedingly  violent  symp- 
toms, and  which  usually  abates  when  matter  is  formed, 
the  patient  is  subject  to  another  fever  of  a  slow,  hectic 
type.  This  takes  place  in  the  decline  of  the  disease, 
is  the  effect  of  the  long-continued  profuse  suppuration, 
gradually  reduces  the  patient,  and  at  length  brings  hiin 
to  the  grave,  unless  the  timely  removal  of  the  seques- 
trum be  effected  cither  by  nature  or  art- 

Let  us  next  endeavour  to  trace  the  signs  by  vvhicJi 
we  may  not  only  ascertain  the  presence  of  the  disease, 
but  its  modificaiions. 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  make  ourselves  ac- 
quainted with  every  thing  which  may  have  predisposed 
to  the  disorder;  as,  for  instance,  what  accidental  cir- 
cumstances have  occurred,  and  what  symptoms  fol- 
lowed them.  We  should  also  inquire  into  any  pre- 
vious treatment  wnich  may  have  been  adopted;  for, 
as  Weidmann  truly  remarks,  injudicious  remedies  have 
caused  many  a  necrosis  that  would  not  have  occurred 
at  all  if  the  case  had  been  properly  treated  or  confided 
to  nature. 

The  kind  of  inflammation  with  which  the  disease 
commences  may  afford  grounds  for  suspecting  that  ne- 
crosis will  happen:  it  is  generally  slow  and  deeply 
seated,  passing  through  its  stages  tardily,  and  the  at- 
tendant sympioms  are  severe.  The  skin  retains  its 
natural  colour  a  long  while;  but  at  length  exhibits  a 
reddish  or  livid  discoloration.  The  matter  does  not 
reach  the  skin  till  a  considerable  time  has  elapsed,  and 
when  the  abscess  bursts,  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
are  still  slow  in  subsidinir.  When  the  inflammation  is 
acute,  the  patient  suffers  intolerabln  pain  a  long  time. 

There  are  also  other  symptoms  of  a  necrosis;  viz. 
the  swelling  which  accompanies  the  inflammation  is 
situated  upon  a  bone,  or  rather  the  hone  is  included  in 
the  tumour;  the  swelling  is  at  the  same  time  very  dif- 
fused ;  and  the  suppuration  lies  deeply,  and  can  only 
be  felt  in  an  obscure  way. 

The  ulcers,  beneath  which  a  necrosis  is  situated. 


discharge  a  large  quantity  of  matter,  and  their  edges 
are  bent  inwards.  The  granulations  are  either  yel 
lovvish  and  pale,  or  else  of  an  intense  red  colour;  they 
are  also  irregular,  and  generally  not  very  tender, 
though  sometimes  extremely  painful,  and  on  being 
slightly  touched  they  bleed. 

It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  some  years  ago  the 
discharge  from  the  sores  which  attend  necrosis  wag 
described  as  being  always  thin,  fetid,  and  sanious; 
and  such  qualities  of  the  matter  were  regarded  as  a 
symptom  of  the  disease  of  the  bone.  But  as  that  ex- 
cellent practical  writer  Weidmann  has  explained,  it  is 
a  symptom  undeserving  of  confidence.  In  necrosis, 
the  pus  is  often  thick,  white,  and  inodorous;  while 
other  ulcers,  unattended  with  diseased  bone,  sometimes 
discharge  thin  fetid  matter.  Weidmann,  at  the  same 
lime,  does  not  mean  to  assert,  that  in  necrosis  the  sores 
never  emit  unhealthy  pus;  but  he  firmly  believes,  that 
such  discharge  is  not  always  the  result  of  a  disease  of 
the  bone.  As  far  as  he  could  judge,  the  suppuration 
from  ulcers  situated  over  diseased  bones,  continues 
white  and  laudable  as  long  as  the  patient's  genera) 
health  is  good  ;  but  that  it  deviates  from  these  proper 
ties  in  proportion  as  the  health  becomes  impaired. 

Neither  is  the  black  colour  imparted  to  the  dressings 
of  ulcers  a  circumstance  which  necessarily  indicates 
the  existence  of  necrosis ;  for  it  may  occur  when  the 
bone  is  sound,  and  may  not  happen  when  the  bone  is 
affected. 

None  of  the  preceding  symptoms  convey  such  in- 
formation as  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  positive  existence 
of  necrosis.  The  touch  is  the  only  thing  which  can 
give  us  this  knowledge,  when  the  bone  is  not  too 
deeply  situated,  and  the  sinuses  not  tortuous,  nor  ob- 
structed with  fungous  growths. 

When  the  openings  of  the  ulcers  are  considerable, 
the  finger  may  be  introduced.  If  in  this  way  the  bone 
can  be  felt  to  be  extensively  uncovered  by  the  perios- 
teum, the  surgeon  may  conclude  that  all  such  portion 
of  the  bone  has  perished.  He  may  be  still  more  cer- 
tain of  the  fact  when  he  finds  the  edges  of  the  denuded 
bone  unequal  and  rough. 

The  examinations  made  directly  with  the  finger  give 
the  most  correct  and  exact  information  of  the  state  of 
the  bone ;  but  the  orifices  of  the  sores  are  sometimea 
so  small  that  the  finger  cannot  be  introduced  without 
causing  great  pain.  A  probe  must  then  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  denudation 
of  the  bone ;  whether  its  edges  are  rough  ;  whether  the 
dead  portion  is  loose,  and  likely  to  separate  soon. 

Sometimes  the  dead  fragment  of  bone  protrudes 
from  the  ulcer,  or  is  visible  on  separating  its  edges. 
When  it  is  black,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  its  being 
actually  dead ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  when  its  white- 
ness is  increased,  the  diagnosis  is  difficult,  because 
bones  being  naturally  white,  much  exf)erience  is  neces- 
sary to  be  able  to  judge  whether  they  are  so  in  excess. 

It  merits  attention,  also,  that  the  black  colour  of  the 
bone  isnot  owing  to  the  necrosis  itself,  but  seems  rather 
to  depend  upon  the  fragment  fraving  been  exposed  to 
the  air.  In  fact,  dead  pieces  of  bone  with  which  the 
air  comes  into  contact  turn  black,  while  those  which 
are  covered  with  matter  retain  their  whiteness.  The 
cylindrical  portion  of  a  humerus,  which  was  almost 
totally  affected  with  necrosis,  was  universally  black  at 
the  part  which  protruded  through  the  flesh ;  but  the 
rest,  which  lay  under  the  Jnteguments,  was  white. — 
{^Weidmann  de  J^ccrosi  Ossium, p. 19,  et  tab.  Q,Jig.  1.) 

When  the  early  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  mild, 
the  surgeon  may  infer  that  it  is  only  a  superficial  por- 
tion of  the  bone  which  is  about  to  be  separated.  But 
this  judgment  will  be  more  certain  if  confirmed  by  ex- 
amination with  the  finger  or  probe ;  or  if  the  swelling 
which  occurred  in  the  becinning  has  not  spiead  beyond 
the  affected  point,  and  if  the  pain  affects  only  the  outer 
part  of  the  bone.  lit  this  soit  of  case  there  is  also 
great  probability  that  the  dead  bone  will  be  separated 
within  a  moderate  lime. 

It  is  also  of  importance  to  ascertain  the  existence  of 
an  internal  necrosis,  and  to  learn  whether  it  is  situated 
in  the  spongy  substance,  or  in  the  internal  parietes  of 
the  canal  of  the  bone;  whether  it  affects  only  n  part 
or  extends  to  the  whole  body  of  the  bone.  When 
there  is  an  internal  necrosis,  says  Weidmann,  the  dis- 
ease is  generally  more  acgravated,  and  of  longer  dnia- 
tion;  and  in  the  first  stage  the  patient  is  affected  with 
severe  symptoms,  intolerable  pain,  loss  of  rest,  a  great 
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deal  of  fever,  profuse  perspirations,  and  sucli  disorder 
of  the  system  as  may  prove  fatal,  unless  the  patient  be 
young  and  strong.  TJie  hard  swelling  vvhicli  was  ob- 
servable at  the  comniencenient  of  the  disL-ase,  increases 
but  slowly,  and  extends  very  gradually  over  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  limb,  while  tlic  skin  j'et  remains 
free  from  redness  and  tension.  //  ike  part  be  some- 
what roughly  handled.,  the  pain  which  is  fixed  in  the 
bone  is  nut  Tendered  more  acute,  as  tcould  happen  -were 
the  case  an  external  inflammation.  In  this  suffering 
condition  the  patient  continues  agood  while  before  the 
formation  of  matter  brings  a  degree  of  relief.  When 
the  matter  is  formed,  it  spreads  through  the  adjacent 
cellular  substance,  among  the  muscles  and  otlier  parts, 
and  the  abscess  generally  bursts,  after  a  considerable 
time,  bv  tieveral  openings  very  distant  from  the  main 
collection  of  matter,  as  also  remote  from  each  other, 
sometimes  in  diametrically  opposite  situations.  The 
evacuation  of  the  matter,  however,  does  not  produce 
any  material  subsidence  of  the  swelling.  The  pus  is 
of  good  quality,  and  issues  in  large  quantities  from  the 
ulcerated  apertures,  the  quantity,  however,  not  being 
increased  -when  pressure  is  made.  If  some  of  the 
openings  heal,  others  arc  formed  ;  but,  in  general,  the 
edges  become  callous,  and  they  lose  all  disposition  to 
cicatrize.  When  the  case  presents  the  foregoing  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  weakened  limb  can  neither  bear 
the  action  of  the  muscles  nor  the  weight  of  the  body, 
and  by  either  of  these  causes  its  shape  becomes  al- 
tered, the  surgeon  may  conclude  that  the  disease  is  an 
internal  necrosis.  But  in  order  to  avoid  mistake,  he 
should  introduce  into  the  sinuses  a  probe,  which,  pass- 
ing through  the  openings  in  the  subjacent  bone,  will 
touch  the  dead  piece  which  it  contains,  and  which  will 
sometimes  be  even  distinguished  to  be  loose  and  move- 
able. The  extent  of  the  sequestrum  must  be  judged  of 
by  the  extent  of  the  swelling,  and  the  distances  between 
the  apertures  in  the  bo-fty  shell  which  includes  the  se- 
questrum. 

The  surgeon  should  also  endeavour  to  ascertain  with 
the  probe  whether  there  is  only  a  single  sequestrum  or 
several.  When  there  are  several,  they  may  be  felt 
with  the  probe  in  different  places,  down  to  which  this 
instrument  is  passed,  and  the  removal  of  one  or  two 
of  the  fragments  is  not  followed  by  a  cure.  It  ought 
to  be  remen)bercd,  however,  that  the  same  fragment 
may  be  touched  by  the  probe  in  several  different  places 
when  it  is  very  extensive.  If  there  are  several  dead 
pieces  of  bone  situated  at  a  distance  from  each  other, 
each  of  them  is  generally  accompanied  with  a  distinct 
swelling  and  sinuses.  Frequently  these  fragments  are 
so  concealed  that  they  cannot  be  felt  with  a  probe ; 
but  their  existence  may  then  be  suspected,  from  the  ul- 
cers not  healing,  which  can  be  ascribed  to  nothing  else. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  distinguish  with  the  greatest 
•ittention  the  different  stages  of  the  disease.  The  first 
■  tage  may  he  considered  as  existing  when  the  attack  is 
ot  recent,  and  the  inflammation  and  its  concomitant 
iymptoms,  the  pain,  swelling,  and  symptomatic  fever, 
prevail  in  a  high  degree,  and  when  no  suppuration  has 
taken  place,  or  at  least  no  discharge  of  matter.  The 
second  period,  in  which  the  dead  bone  is  undergoing 
the  process  of  separation,  is  indicated  by  a  diminution 
of  the  inflammation,  a  partial  subsidence  of  the  swell- 
ing, and  the  discharge  of  purulent  matter.  When  a 
probe  is  passed  into  the  ulcers,  the  bone  is  felt  bare  and 
dry,  and  towards  the  limits  of  the  swelling  it  is  rough, 
wliere,  as  will  be  afterward  noticed,  tn  excavation  is 
formed.  Every  part  of  the  bone,  hov>,^.^,  „-.^';  h 
to  be  detached,  still  continues  adherent  to  the  rest  of 
ihe  living  bone.  At  length  the  surgeon  knows  that  the 
disease  has  reached  its  last  .itage,  or  that  in  which  the 
dead  jiortion  of  bone  is  entirely  separated,  when  sufli- 
cient  time  for  tlie  completion  of  this  separation  has 
irnnspired,  and  when  the  dead  bone  can  be  dislin- 
^•uishcd  wiih  the  finger,  probe,  or  even  the  eye,  to  be 
loose  and  free  from  all  connexions. 

Although  a  necroMs  must  genendly  l)e  classed  with 
diseawfl  which  are  s^jrions  and  of  long  dinaiion  ;  yi'i 
the  character  of  the  di«ord«'r  is  not  esseniially  bad, 
since  it  is  ofien  cured  by  nature,  or  willi  the  aa-istarice 
)f  surgery.  Confident  hop«'8  of  a  cure  may  he  cntcr- 
tainedvvhen  the  necrosiK  is  confined  to  the  external 
part  of  a  bone ;  when  it  Ih  simple  and  of  nioderntr;  f  x- 
tcnt;  when  it  is  not  hitnated  in  a  bone  destiiir-d  for  im- 
portant uses,  or  near  any  viecne,  or  organ,  that  may  be 
injured  by  if.  and  when  il  proceeds  from  on  external 
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cause,  and  the  general  health  is  good.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  cure  is  difficult  and  the  prognosis  doubtful, 
when  the  disease  is  extensive,  and  complicated  with 
otlier  affections,  either  of  the  same  or  different  bonee ; 
when  it  attacks  bones  which  are  of  high  importance 
on  account  of  their  functions  or  situation  ;  when  it  is 
situated  in  the  interior  of  the  bone,  and  affects  several 
parts  of  it;  when  it  arises  from  an  internal  cause,  for 
which  there  is  no  certain  and  quick-acting  specific; 
when  the  patient  is  weakened  by  age  or  disease ;  and  es- 
pecially, when  the  sinuses  extend  into  the  neighbouring 
articulations.— (JFcidvnanM  de  J<'ecrosi  Ossium,  j».22.) 

The  process  of  cure  is  said  to  take  place  with  more 
celerity  in  the  lower  jaw  than  any  other  bone,  and  may 
be  completed  in  three  months.  ]\!r.  Russell  has  never 
known  a  necrosis  of  the  tibia  get  well  in  less  than  a 
year;  but  in  general  nearly  two  years  elapse  first ;  and 
sometimes  the  case  is  protracted  to  a  much  greater 
length  of  time. 

Necrosis  of  the  lower  jaw  and  clavicle  never  proves 
fatal :  that  of  tlie  lower  extremities,  which  is  the  worst 
case,  does  so  very  seldom,  and  only  from  the  violence 
of  the  first  inflammatory  symptoms,  which  rapidly 
bring  on  hectic  fever,  which  pioves  incurable,  unless 
its  local  cause  be  removed  by  timely  recourse  to  ampu- 
tation. When  the  violence  of  the  first  stage,  however, 
\>'~6  abated,  the  irritation  ceases,  and  the  hectic  symp- 
toms, if  there  are  any,  are  generally  moderate.  Nor 
is  tliis  stale  of  tranquillity  disturbed,  till  the  seques- 
trum, in  making  its  way  outwards,  again  produces  irri- 
tation. At  this  second  period  of  urgency,  extensive 
inflammation  may  originate,  ulcerations  spread  all  over 
the  surface  of  the  limb,  assume  an  unhealthy  appear- 
ance, violent  fever  succeed,  and  tiie  patient  either  pe- 
rish or  sink  into  a  state  in  which  he  must  consent  to 
amputation,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  his  life.  This 
is  the  last  crisis  of  imminent  danger ;  but  in  general  it 
is  less  perilous  than  when  the  inflammation  comes  op 
in  the  incipient  stage  of  necrosis. — {Russell.) 

In  the  treatment  of  necrosis,  the  first  grand  object 
of  the  surgeon  should  be  to  aid  nature  in  her  endea- 
vours to  effect  a  cure,  and  not  to  disturb  her  operations 
by  any  superfluous  or  unseasonable  interference.  The 
second  should  be  to  assist  her  sometimes  by  the  boldest 
proceedings,  when  she  loses  her  way,  and  cannot  by 
herself  accomplish  what  is  necessary. 

But  in  order  not  to  attempt  any  thing  wrong,  the 
stirgeon  must  understand  correctly  what  nature  doe« 
in  this  disease ;  what  it  is  in  her  power  to  perform  ; 
what  she  either  cannot  accomplish  at  all,  or  not  with 
any  degree  of  certainty;  and,  lastly,  the  circum- 
stances in  which  she  may  err,  and  endanger  the  pa- 
tient's life. 

When  a  portion  of  bone  dies,  nature  uses  all  her  en- 
deavours to  bring  about  its  separation  from  the  part  of 
the  bone  which  still  remains  alive.  Surgeons  have  de- 
nominated this  process  exfoliation  (see  this  word), 
which  resembles  the  separation  of  parts  aflected  with 
gangrene  and  sphacelus  from  the  living  flesh.  The 
exfoliation  of  bone,  however,  happens  much  more 
slowly  than  the  separation  of  a  slough  of  the  soft 
parts.  Neither  are  all  exfoliations  completed  at  a  re- 
gular period;  for  they  proceed  most  quickly  during 
youth,  when  the  constitution  is  usually  more  full  of 
energy,  the  bones  more  vascular,  and  less  reiilete  with 
solid,  inorganic,  earthy  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
process  is  slower  in  old,  debilitated  subjects,  whose 
vitality  is  loss  active.  A  thin  small  scale  i.f  bone  se- 
parates sooner  than  a  large  thick  ptjrtion;  and  the 
most  tedious  exfoliation  is  that  of  a  thick  bone,  from 
which  a  portion,  including  its  entire  diameter,  is  com 
ing  away.  The  separation  of  a  necrosis  takes  place 
more  expeditiously  in  bones  of  a  light  texture  than  in 
those  of  a  solid  structure;  and  sooner  in  the  less  com- 
pact parts  of  bones,  such  as  the  epiphyses  tuid  spongy 
substance,  than  in  those  of  greater  density. 

When  a  necrosis  has  originated  from  the  scurvy,  sy- 
phili.s,  &c.,  and  appropriate  remedies  are  not  adminis- 
tered, nature  cannot  effectually  accomplish  the  process 
by  which  the  dead  bone  Is  separated  ;  the  case  bcconicu 
worse;  and  life  endangered. 

The  separation  happens  precisely  at  the  di/P'renl 
points  where  the  living  and  dead  parts  of  the  bono 
come  info  contact;  and  it  Is  obvious,  that  the  parti- 
cles of  thedead  bone,  which  are  at  n  disriinre  from  iho 
part  that  retains  its  vitality, cannot  be  .ick  il  ii|)nn  by  It. 

A  variety  of  opinions  have  been  «ii'  ' 
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ceruing  the  means  employed  by  nature  in  eftecting 
this  separation.  Hippocrates  believed  that  the  dead 
part  was  pushed  away  by  afleshysubstance  which  grew 
underneath  it.— (De  Cap.  vuln.  cap.  xx'iv.)  Ludwig, 
Aitken,  Bonn,  and  many  others,  adopted  the  same  idea. 

(See  Jldnersaria  Med.  Pract.  vol.  3,  p.  63.  Sysieviatic 

Eleme7its  of  Surgery, p. W7.  Thesaur.  Oss.  Murb.p.l.) 
Van  Swieten  conceived  that  the  dead  part  was 
forced  away  by  the  incessant  beating  of  the  arteries. — 
{Comment,  in  Jiphor.  Buerrhavii,  $  252.)  M.  Fabre 
ascribed  tlie  separation  to  the  extension  and  expansion 
of  the  vessels. — {Mem.  de  VJicud.  de  Chir.  torn.  4,  p. 
91.)  Others  supposed  that  the  exfoliating  piece  of  bone 
became  loosened  partly  by  the  suppuration,  and  partly 
by  the  rising  of  the  new  granulations.— (See  B.  Bell  on 
Ulcers.) 

As  Weidmann  observes,  there  is  unquestionably  a 
reddish  .leshy  substance  formed  between  the  dead  and 
living  bone,  and  whicii  Celsus  has  noticed  under  tlie 
appellation  of  caruncula. — {Dc  Medicina,  lib.  8,  cap. 
3.)  But  it  would  be  erroneous  to  refer  the  expulsion 
of  the  dead  portion  of  bone  to  it,  since  it  can  never  be 
produced  before  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  struc- 
ture of  bone,  there  being  in  fact  no  space  for  it  to  grow 
in  ;  and  hence  it  is  never  seen  before  tlie  disunion  of 
the  parts  has  considerably  advanced.  There  must  con- 
sequently be  some  other  power  which  destroys  the  co- 
hesion between  the  dead  and  living  bone,  and  produces 
the  groove,  or  interspace,  in  which  the  soil  granula- 
tions arise.  Besides,  among  other  facts  proving  the  fal- 
sity of  the  idea,  that  the  granulations  push  off  the 
dead  bone,  Weidmann  particularly  adverts  to  the  oc- 
casional exfoliations  of  the  whole  circumference  of  a 
cylindrical  bone.  Here,  if  the  granulaticms  had  the 
power  of  causing  a  disunion  on  one  side,  they  could 
not  have  the  same  effect  on  the  opposite  one;  but 
would  tend  to  make  the  contact  more  intimate. 

The  separation  also  cannot  be  made  by  the  pulsation 
of  the  small  arteries,  nor  by  the  weak  expansive  mo 
lion  of  the  ve.sselsof  the  bone.  Weidmann  knows  not 
what  motives  have  induced  certain  writers  to  impute 
the  effect  to  suppuration,  and  observes  that,  as  the  doc- 
trine is  not  founded  upon  reasoning,  it  is  superfluous  to 
oflfer  any  arguments  against  it.  If  the  least  attention 
be  paid  to  what  nature  really  tries  and  accomplishes 
in  this  operation,  nothing  will  be  more  manifest  than 
that  it  is  completed  in  a  very  different  manner.  Swell- 
ing first  affects  the  periosteum  and  bone,  which  by  de- 
grees softens. — {Vid.  Troja, passim;  Bonn.  Thesaur. 
Oss.  J\lorhos,  p.  ¥2-2,  and  Weidmann  de  J^ecrosi  Os- 
sium,  tab.  4,  Jigs.  I  and  3.)  At  the  margins  of  the  ne- 
crosis, the  bony  surfaces,  which  were  smooth,  become 
rougli  and  irregular.  A  fit^sure  is  there  produced, 
which  extends  in  every  direction  under  the  piece  of 
bone  thiit  is  about  to  be  detached.  The  bony  texture 
is  also  daily  rendered  less  solid,  so  that  the  number  of 
adhesions  between  the  dead  and  living  parts  diminish, 
.ind  in  the  end  are  totally  destroyed.  Weidmann  then 
explains,  that  the  true  mode  by  which  the  separation  is 
effected,  consists  in  the  absorption  of  the  particles  situ- 
ated between  the  living  and  dead  parts  of  the  bone,  in 
such  a  way,  however,  that  the  first  loses  a  great  deal 
of  its  substance  ;  the  last,  scarcely  any  thing. — (P.  25.) 
After  the  dead  bone  has  come  away,  the  swelling  of 
the  periosieunj  subsides,  and  the  living  bone  recovers 
its  original  hardness  and  solidity.— ( Troja,  p.  67.) 

For  a  farther  account  of  the  process  by  which  dead 
portions  of  bone  are  separated  from  the  living,  see 
Exfoliation. 

When  dead  portions  of  bone  are  separated  and 
loose,  they  still  lodge  in  the  cavities  of  the  ulcers,  and, 
like  all  other  extraneous  bodies,  occasion  irritation  of 
the  soft  parts,  and  keep  up  a  discharge  of  matter. 
Sometimes,  however,  nature  of  herself  succeeds  in  ex- 
pelling them.  This  happens  in  cases  where  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  ulcer  are  calculated  t»  facilitate  the  issue  of 
the  dead  bone,  which  does  not  lie  too  deeply,  and  is  pro- 
pelled outw.irds  by  its  own  weight.  In  necrosis  of  tri- 
vial size,  indeed,  it  is  asserted  that  the  small  fragments 
of  bone  may  be  dissolved  in  the  pus  and  come  away  with 
it  {David;  Bousselin,  Hist,  de  la  Sociiti  Royalc  de 
Medecine,  torn.  4,  p.  308  ;  IVeidmaiin  de  J^Tecrosi  Os- 
sium,  p.  26)  ;  but  such  an  event  can  never  be  expected 
when  the  dead  portion  of  bone  is  at  all  extensive. 

The  last  thing  which  nature  does  is  to  restore  the  lot;s 
of  substance  which  the  b(nie  has  suffered.  AUh/nigh 
this  operatiou  is  so  extraordinary  and  wonderful  that 


one  might  be  disposed  to  doubt  its  reality,  numerous 
examples,  recorded  in  the  atmals  of  surgery,  piove  not 
only  its  possibility,  but  aUo  its  fiequency. 

In  works  referied  to  at  the  conclusion  of  this  article, 
the  following  authors  speak  of  the  regeneration  of  a 
part,  or  the  whole  of  the  lower  jaw  bone:  viz.  Uone- 
tus,  IJayer,  Guernery,  Belmain,  AcreljVaii  VVy,Tiioen, 
Bonn,  Reiplein,  Desault.,  Henkel,  and  Dussaussoir.  A 
student  showed  Weidmann  a  lower  jaw-bone,  which 
had  been  thus  regenerated  and  laken  from  the  body  of 
a  man,  whom  the  latter  distinguished  writer  had  been 
well  acquainted  with.  The  bone  could  not  Se  freely 
depressed  ;  yet  it  performed  its  functions  loler  ably  well, 

Moreau  saw  a  case  in  which  the  clavicle  was  rege- 
nerated, and  the  new  bone  was  presented  by  Hanger- 
ville,  after  the  patient's  decease,  to  the  Academy  of 
Surgery  at  Paris. — (Dej\l'ecrusi  Ossium  llnses,  Prus. 
F.  Chopart,  resp.  P.  G.  Robert.,  Parisiis,  1776.) 

Cho|iart  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  death 
and  reproduction  of  scapula. 

Weidmann  saw  an  instance  in  whicli  ne«rly  the 
whole  cylindrical  shaftof  the  humerus  perished  and  was 
afterward  regenerated;  a  phenomenon  that  had  been 
observed  at  earlier  periods  by  Jobofftlekien,  Cajetano 
Taconi,  E.  Blancaid,  Duliamel,  David,  Acrel,  Boeh- 
mer,  Cheseklen,  and  Vigaroux,  whose  respective  works 
are  cited  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Alorand,  Cheselden,  and  Bnmifield  published  en 
cravings  respecting  a  reproduction  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  humerus,  where  the  old  dead  bone  was  included  in 
a  sort  of  bony  lube. 

Regenerations  of  the  ulna  have  been  observed  by 
Ruyscli,  Dnverney,  and  Fowles. — (See  Tliesnur.  X. 
J^o.  176.  Traite  des  jyjal.  dcs  Os,  Parts,  1751;  and 
Phil.  Trans.  JVo.  312.) 

A  similar  leprodnclion  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  radius 
and  ulna  was  witnessed  by  A cwl— {Chir urtrisch« 
Vorfdllevon  Murray,  vol.  1,  p.  194.) 

Similar  reproduclidiisof  ih«i  thiuh-bone  are  recorded 
by  Wedel,  Baiius,  Koschiiis,  llofmann,  Scnlietus, 
Uiemerbroeck,  Wright,  Fabricius  Hildanus,  Raw,  Do- 
byns,  M'Kenzie,  Liidwig,  David,  Bou»sselin,  Larrey, 
Hutchison,  &c.,  in  publications  specified  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  subject. 

The  followins!  case  of  necrosis  of  the  thigh-bone  Ls 
related  by  Dr.  M'Kenzie.  William  Baxter,  a  boy  thir- 
teen years  old,  received  a  blow  on  his  thigh  at  scli«>ol, 
of  which  he  at  first  hardly  complained  ;  but  in  a  few 
months  he  began  to  have  pain  in  the  part,  which  in- 
flamed, swelled,  and  appeared  to  have  matter  in  it. 
'I'he  parents  being  poor,  no  surgeon  was  called,  and 
the  hoy  was  allowed  to  linger  lor  a  great  while.  At 
length  the  matter  made  its  way  through  the  skin  by  a 
small  opening,  on  the  interior  part  of  the  thigh,  about 
three  inches  above  the  knee,  and  a  thin  sanies  con- 
tinued to  be  discharged  for  eighteen  or  twenty  months. 
The  hole  in  the  skin  enlarged,  and  the  point  of  a  jmr- 
tion  of  bone  began  to  protrude,  and  give  a  g(M)d  deal 
of  pain,  when  the  clothes  rubbed  against  it.  After 
suffering  in  this  manner  for  two  years  and  a  half,  the 
boy,  as  he  lay  in  bed  one  morning,  felt  the  bone  looser, 
and  projecting  more  than  ordinary.  He  gave  it  a  strong 
pull,  and  broimht  the  piece  away  entirely,  which  proved 
to  be  seven  inches  and  a  hall  of  the  thigh-bone.  A 
good  deal  of  bleeding  followed;  but  the  wound  soon 
healed,  and  he  had  never  afterwaid  the  least  incon- 
venience. Dr.  M'Kenzie,  hearing  of  this  sinsnlar  case, 
sent  for  him,  carefully  exainined  his  thigh,  and  found  it 
as  firm  as  the  other.  The  only  difference  was,  that  it 
was  somewhat  thicker,  and  a  little  more  curved.  The 
muscles  retained  their  natural  softness  and  looseness 
on  the  bone.  The  detached  [liece  of  brme  was  a  por- 
tion of  its  whole  circumference.— (See  Med.  Obs.  and 
Inquiries,  vol.  2.) 

We  may  infer,  that  the  occurrence  is  more  frequent 
in  the  tibia  than  any  other  bone,  from  the  accumulate 
facts  mentioned  by  Albucasis,  La  Maiche,  Muralto, 
De  La  Motte,  Ellinchuys,  Ruysch,  Tacconi,  Laing, 
Johnson,  Hunter,  David,  B(»ehnier,  Sigwart,  Th.  Bar- 
tholine,  Hofmann,  Saviard,  L«  Dian,  Dnverney, 
Trioen,  Gunther,  Ludwig,  Michael.  Bousgclin,  Weid- 
mann, Russell,  Whately,  Desault,  &c.  See  tlie  works 
cited  at  the  end. 

Dr.  Hunter  describes  a  tibia  which  had  been  am- 
putiited.  On  examination,  the  case  at  first  sight  seemed 
to  be  a  swelling  of  the  whole  bone,  with  a  loose  internal 
exfoliation.    However,  it  proved  to  be  a  remarkable 
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Instance  of  the  separation  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
original  bone,  whuse  place  was  supplied  by  a  callus. 
The  external  surface  of  the  enclosed  loose  piece  of 
bone  was  smooth.  A  small  part  of  the  surrounding 
bony  substance  being  removed,  the  contained  piece  was 
taken  out,  and  found  to  be  the  whole  body  of  the  tibia. 
It  had  sepaialed  from  the  epiphysis  at  each  extremity. 
The  middle  part  of  the  bone  had  perished,  consequesuly 
had  lost  its  connexion  with  the  periosteum,  and  was 
gradually  thrown  off  from  the  living  parts  of  the  bone 
at  each  end.  A  callus,  extending  from  end  to  end, 
united  the  two  extremities  of  the  original  tibia,  pre- 
served the  length  and  gave  fiiinness  and  infle.\ibility  to 
the  limb.  The  exfoliation  was  so  encompassed  by  the 
new  bony  case,  that,  though  quite  loose,  it  could  not 
be  thrown  out. — {Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.vol.  2.) 

Weidmann  saw  a  shoemaker,  who,  after  mucij  suf- 
fering, extracted,  wiih  his  own  hands,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  diaphysis  of  the  tibia  ;  yet  the  loss  was  so  well 
repaired,  that  the  man  could  walk  afterward  nearly  as 
ably  as  ever. — {De  Kecrosi  Oi!siam,>p.  29.) 

•'  We  are  not  to  imagine  (says  Weidmann)  that 
these  regenerations  happen  by  chance;  experiments 
made  upon  living  animals  by  Troja,  Blumenbach, 
Koehler,  Desault,  and  myself,  prove  that  they  invaria- 
bly follow  certain  laws." 

In  fact,  whenever  the  medullary  structure  of  the 
long  bones  of  pigeons  or  dogs  is  destroyed,  these  bones 
become  affected  with  necrosis,  and  are  afterward  re- 
produced to  the  full  extent  of  their  destruction. 

The  observations  and  experiments  cited  by  Weid- 
mann also  prove,  that  it  is  the  long  bones  which  are 
usually  rcfiroduced ;  though  the  flat  ones  are  not  en- 
tirely destitute  of  the  power  of  regeneration,  since  ex- 
perience fully  evinces,  that,  when  a  portion  of  the  skull 
is  renjoved,  either  by  a  wound,  by  disease,  or  by  the 
trepan,  nature  always  endeavours  to  cover  the  de- 
ficiency, the  edges  of  the  aperture  extending  them- 
selves by  means  of  a  bony  substance,  furnished  by  the 
periosteum,  ihedura  mater,  and  cranium  itself.-(  Tenon, 
Mem.  de  VJlcnd.  de.s  Sciences,  1758,  p.  412,  4i:^.  415, 
416.  418.)  But  still  tiie  reproduction  is  imperfect,  as 
an  unossified  place  is  always  left,  even  when  the  bone 
has  lost  only  a  small  piece,  like  what  is  taken  out  by 
the  trephine;  and  when  the  destruction  of  the  cranium 
is  very  extensive,  no  reproduction  at  all  happens.  This 
fact,  which  is  proved  by  the  observations  of  Saviard, 
Pott,  Sabalier,  &c.  is  particularly  noticed  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper. 

When,  in  a  case  of  necrosis,  says  Weidmann,  a 
scale  or  table  of  either  a  long  or  flat  bone  is  separated, 
no  regeneration  follows,  because  the  granulations 
which  rise  up  under  the  sequestrum  then  serve  as  a 
periosteum,  and  as  soon  as  the  dead  bone  is  removed, 
they  become  united  to  the  adjacent  parts. 

It  is  likewise  ascertained  that  the  power  of  repro- 
duction in  the  bones  is  particularly  active  in  the  early 
periods  of  life,  and  in  healthy  subjects;  and  that  it  is 
languid  and  even  annihilated  in  old  persons,  pregnant 
women  {Bomi's  Thesaur.  p.  174),  and  in  venereal, 
cancerous,  and  ricketty  patients.— (CaW/55K,5ys£.  Chir. 
Hodiernal,  para  \,p.  C36.) 

In  order  that  a  new  bone  may  form,  Weidniann 
thought  that  the  periosteum  and  other  membranes  con- 
cerned in  the  nutrition  of  the  original  bone,  must  have 
been  spared  from  destruction,  fn  fact,  say.s  he,  we 
observe,  that  in  cases  where  the  tube  of  a  long  hone 
has  suffered  necrosis,  the  bone  is  never  reproduced,  if 
the  |)eriosieum  has  been  destroyed  by  inflammation  or 
other  causes.  Surgeons  ought  al.so  to  understand,  that 
it  Is  not  always  a  reproduction  which  has  happened 
when  apart  of  the  hone  perishes;  not  even  when  a 
tubular  portion  of  a  long  hone  dies  and  is  contained  in 
the  medullary  canal.  For,  according  to  Weidmann,  if 
the  Innermost  layers  of  a  long  bone  perish,  while  those 
which  compose,  as  it  were,  the  bark,  arc  preserved,  the 
latter  swell  and  soften  as  if  they  were  actually  a  new 
bone.  Several  round  apertures  are  observable  upon 
their  surface,  which  serve  for  the  transmission  of  ves- 
sels, and  are  larger  than  those  which  perform  this 
office  in  the  natural  state.  Large  openingHi  or  fistiiloB  are 
likewise  formed,  which,  as  in  a  new  bone,  lead  to  the  me- 
dullary canal.  Here  it  would  be  erroneous  to  conclude 
that  a  new  bone  has  been  produced;  and  a  very  little 
attention  will  discover  that  all  in  limited  to  some 
changes  in  the  external  part  of  the  hone  which  the  nc- 
troeis  has  not  affected. 


When,  therefore,  the  interior  of  the  canal  of  a  long 
bone  is  destroyed  by  a  necrosis  which  does  not  extend 
to  the  external  layers,  the  case  is  not  a  reproduction  of 
the  bone. 

When,  however,  we  find  the  tube  of  any  long  bone 
included  in  a  sort  of  osseous  shell,  and  the  surface  of 
this  tube  smooth,  like  that  of  a  bone  in  the  natural 
Slate,  we  may  be  certain  that  it  has  been  detached 
directly  from  the  periosteum,  and  that  the  bony  shell 
which  contains  it  is  a  new  production.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  the  surface  of  the  dead  tube  be  rough,  we 
may  infer,  that  the  separation  has  taken  place  between 
the  innermost  layers  of  the  bone,  and  those  which  are 
superficial,  the  latter  composing  now  the  osseous  shell 
in  which  the  sequestrum  is  included.— (Arc/dmanra  d« 
JSTecrosi  Ossium,  p.31.) 

This  last  theory,  concerning  the  production  of  the 
osseous  shell  in  necroses  of  the  long  cylindrical  bones, 
is  adopted  by  Richerand  as  the  true  one,  not  only  in  the 
instances  specified  by  Weidmann,  but  in  every  other 
example  where  the  old  bones  seem  to  be  included  in 
another,  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  new 
production,  and  which  was  supposed  by  Troja,  David, 
&c.,  to  be  formed  by  the  vessels  of  the  periosteum.— 
(See  J\rosoiTraphie  Chir. «.  3,  p.  158.  161,  ed.  4.) 

As  far  as  Weidmann's  information  reached,  the  short 
or  cuboid  bones  are  not  capable  of  reproduction.-— (P. 
31.)  Duverney  mentions  an  astragalus  which  was  de 
stroyed  by  necrosis;  but  does  not  state  that  any  substi 
tute  for  it  was  afterward  formed.— (JlfaZadics  des  Os, 
p.  458.) 

Weidmann  also  never  witnessed  a  reproduction  of 
the  spongy  substance,  such  as  it  was  before  its  destruc- 
tion, round  the  medulla.  He  always  found  the  sub- 
stituted matter  dense  and  compact,  at  least  for  some 
time  after  its  formation. 

It  is  now  admitted,  however,  that  in  process  of  time 
the  inner  surface  of  the  new  bone  becomes  cellular, 
and  is  lined  with  a  membrane  containing  medulla. 
The  regeneration  of  the  medulla  was  first  observed  by 
Koehler,  and  afterward  by  Dr.  J.  Thomson,  in  an  ex- 
tensive series  of  experiments  which  he  made  with  Dr. 
Alexander  M'Donald,  and  which  were  published  in  the 
latter  gentleman's  inaugural  dissertation  in  1799.— 
(See  Thomson's  Lectures  on  Ivflammation,p.2Q3.)  Mr. 
Russell  was  not  aware  of  the  regeneration  of  the  me- 
dulla; for  he  states,  that  after  Ihe  absorption  or  re- 
moval of  the  sequestrum,  the  cavity  of  the  new  bone 
becomes  filled  up  with  granulations  which  are  at 
length  converted  into  bony  matter.  Thus,  he  says,  the 
new  bone  diflTers  from  the  original  one,  in  being  solid 
instead  of  hollow.  Authorities,  liowever,  are  decidedly 
against  Mr.  Russell  on  this  point:  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the 
Mem.  de  VAcad.  de  Chir.  is  the  history  of  a  man,  the 
whole  of  whose  clavicle  came  away,  without  his  being 
deprived  of  any  of  the  motions  of  the  arm.  The 
death  of  this  patient,  which  happened  shortly  after 
ward,  afforded  an  opportunity  of  examining  how  na- 
ture had  repaired  the  loss.  Another  clavicle  was  found 
regenerated,  which  neither  differed  from  the  original 
one  in  length  nor  solidity;  but  only  in  shape,  being 
flatter,  and  not  so  round.  It  was  connected  with  the 
acromion  and  sternum  just  like  the  primitive  bone. 

The  power  which  thus  reproduces  bones  is  only  a 
modification  of  that  which  unites  fractures.  Indeed, 
what  consolidates  broken  bones,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  callus,  presents  all  the  characters  of  new 
bone,  begins  and  grows  in  the  same  way,  and  may  be 
impeded  and  retarded  in  its  formalioii  by  the  same 
causes.— (See  Callus  and  Fractures.)  It  is  further 
hiahly  probable,  as  Weidmann  remarks,  that  the  power 
which  effects  the  reproduction  of  bones,  is  the  same  as 
that  which,  in  the  sound  state,  nourishes  and  supports 
these  part-s.  But  to  what  organ  appertains  the  func- 
tion of  reproducing  hemes? 

Many  able  men  have  ascribed  the  whole  work  to  the 
periosteum.  (C.  Havers :  Duhavicl,  Mem  de  VJicad. 
des  Sciences,  1739,  1741, 1742, 1747.  Foufrerouz,  Mim. 
sur  les  Os;  Paris,  1760.  Swenckf,  Harlemer,  .lb 
handluviren,  1h.  1,  p.  39.  Jifrtin,  O.ftfolnffie  Mart- 
guns,  Mhandlung  von  der  J^Tatnr  und  Krzcvguni  de$ 
Callus,  V.  199.)  ,        ,^  , 

Hallcr  {FM>n.  rhysiol.  t.  8,  p.  352),  CaWfrn  (Col- 
lect. Hafn.  t.  2,  p.  187)  Tenon  (JlWm.  dc  I  .^rnd.  M 
Sciences,  1758,  ;;.  415),  Bordenavc  (M^m.  -^"'^  Y'  ^'; 
p.  227),  and  many  othcrn,  have  seen  a  pnrt  »'  "'*  "^J; 
produ.  tion  sprine  np  from  the  rf*rtat»Pt  cC  X.U  oM 
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bone  ;  a  iliing,  says  Weidmann,  which  one  is  also  led 
to  believe  by  the  fact,  that,  wlien  the  wiiole  tube  of  a 
long  bone  is  aflected  with  necrosis,  the  epiphyses, 
wliich  remain  sound  and  untouched,  unite  and  grow 
to  the  new  tube,  though  no  periosteum  exists  in  the 
situation  of  the  union. 

*for  does  Weidmann  think,  that  the  specimen  of  a 
fractured  thigh,  of  whicli  Blumenbach  has  published 
an  engraving,  proves  the  contrary. — {Geschicktc  und 
Berschreibuvg  der  Knocker;  GSUingm,  1786,  tab.  1, 
fig.  1.)  TJiis  preparation  exhibits  a  union,  which 
had  taken  place  by  means  of  a  very  broad  osseous  ring, 
encomi)assiMg  the  ends  of  tlie  fracture,  wliich  lie  far 
asunder.  The  event  appears  to  Weidmann  to  have 
been  the  result  of  rachitis,  or  lues  venerea,  with  which 
the  young  patient,  according  to  Blumenbach  himself, 
had  been  atfected,  and  by  wliich  the  nutrition  of  this 
bone  had  been  disordered.  For,  says  Weidmann,  in 
other  examples  of  united  fractures  the  ends  of  the 
bone  are  so  connected  together  by  the  callus,  that  there 
does  not  exist  a  single  point  between  them  where  this 
substance  is  not  effused,  and  the  medullary  canal  itself 
is  obstructed  and  filled  with  it.  In  the  Juurn.  Covi- 
plim.  du  Diet,  des  Sciences  Jiled.  t.  8,  may  be  found 
some  considerations  oftered  by  Larrey  against  the 
doctrine,  that  tlie  periosteum  is  the  organ  of  ossifi- 
cation. 

Palelta  records  a  case,  in  which  five  inches  of  tlie 
tibia  were  regenerated;  and  lie  concludes,  that  tlie 
new  osseous  substance  was  not  formed  from  the  pe- 
riosteum, which  had  been  destroyed,  but  from  the  re- 
maining portion  of  healthy  bone. — (See  ExerciLationes 
Pathologic^,  4to.  Mediolani.)  Dr.  R.  Knox  has  also 
seen  an  instance  of  caries  of  llie  trochanter  major, 
where  nature  had  attempted  to  repair  the  injury  by  a 
secretion  of  new  bony  matter  round  the  ulcerated  part 
of  the  bone,  and  where  the  new  osseous  substance  was 
evidently  formed  by  the  vessels  of  the  old  bone,  the  pe- 
riosteum remaining  perfectly  sound  and  unchanged. 
His  remarks  are  all  in  favour  of  tlie  doctrine  wliich 
refers  the  production  of  new  bone  to  tlie  vessels  of  the 
remaining  portion  of  living  bone.— (See  Edinb.  Med. 
Surg.  Journ.  vol.  18.)  The  concurring  opinion  of  Mr. 
Liston,  on  the  same  point,  I  have  mentioned  in  another 
place. — (See  Fracture.)  And  Mr. B.Bell  has  very  re- 
cently expressed  his  agreement  with  those  authors, 
"  who  do  not  assert,  that  the  periosteum  is  endowed 
with  such  complicated  functions  as  to  be  able,  not  only 
to  repair  its  own  lesions,  but  at  the  same  time  to  secrete 
osseous  matter."  The  membrane  that  lines  the  cavity 
of  the  new  bone,  he  also  observes,  differs  from  the  pe- 
riosteum in  being  less  dense  and  fibrous.-- -(0*5.  on 
Diseases  of  the  Bones,  p.  54,  55.) 

That,  however,  the  periosteum  is  frequenliy  the 
organ  of  the  reproduction  of  the  bones,  seems  proved 
by  the  experiments  of  Troja,  Blumenbach,  Desault, 
and  Koehler,  since  in  these  the  bonea  were  invariably 
regenerated,  though  there  was  nothing  left  of  tlie  old 
bone  that  could  furnish  the  new  reproduction,  except 
the  periosteum. 

If  we  examine  tlie  new  bone  at  different  periods  of 
its  developement,  it  appears  in  the  earliest  state  in  the 
form  of  a  reddish  fluid,  as  has  been  observed  by  Du- 
hamel,  Fougeroux,  Bordenavc,  Ilaller,  Callisen,  and 
others.  If  we  also  attend  to  the  progressive  changes 
which  this  fluid  undergoes,  we  cannot  but  believe  that, 
as  in  the  embryo,  an  organic  and  fixed  arrangement  of 
parts  takes  place.  Indeed,  it  would  be  erroneous  to 
consider  such  fluid  as  destitute  of  organization  and  e.x- 
travasated  at  random.  Thin  and  little  in  quantity  on 
its  first  appearance,  its  consistence  and  quantity  after- 
ward gradually  increase  (7V/ya,  p.  42,  44),  so  that 
what  at  first  aF>peared  like  a  liquid,  soon  becomes  a  ge- 
latinous substance,  in  which  are  develo[)ed,  especially 
at  its  inner  surface  and  towards  its  lower  part,  bony 
fibres  which  incessantly  become  more  and  more  nu- 
merous. These  fibres  in  a  short  time  form  little  layers 
and  cells,  and  extend  themselves  every  where,  so  that 
at  len!;lh  all  which  was  fluid  disappears,  and  the  new 
bone  is  produced.  While  young,  however,  it  i.<»  still 
spongy  and  reddish  {Troja  p.  44],  but  soon  becomes 
denser,  harder,  and  more  solid,  than  that  was  for  which 
it  is  a  substitute,  and  it  acquires  the  ordinary  colour  of 
the  rest  of  the  bones. 

The  external  surface  of  the  new  bone,  which,  during 
the  iieriod  of  its  formation,  was  irregular  and  studded 
with  several  excrescences  of  various  sizes,  and  pierced 
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with  apertures  of  different  dimensions,  becomes 
course  of  time  smooth  and  regular,  especially  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  sequestrum. 

The  sides  or  walls  of  the  new  bone,  which  at  first 
were  of  considerable  thickness,  in  time  also  grow  thin- 
ner.— {Th-oja,p.21.)  When  the  entire  dead  bony  cy- 
linder continues  in  its  cavity,  the  new  bone  is  neither 
shorter  nor  longer  than  the  original.  But  should  one 
of  the  ends  of  the  dead  tube  protrude  from  the  cavity 
while,  by  the  side  of  the  affected  bone,  there  is  not  an- 
other one  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  mus- 
cles, the  new  bone  will  be  shortened,  and  undergo 
some  change  in  its  shape  and  direction.  Indeed,  says 
Weidmann,  the  new  bone  in  its  early  slate,  from  want 
of  consistence,  must  yield  to  the  eflorts  of  the  muscles. 

Its  shape  is  not  exactly  like  that  of  tlie  original  bone : 
the  sides  are  flatter ;  the  usual  angles,  depressions,  and 
eminences  are  not  observable,  and  soinetimes  others 
are  formed. 

How  admirable  is  the  process  by  whicli  the  muscle?, 
detached  from  a  bone  affected  with  necrosis,  have 
other  insertions  given  to  them,  and  are  thus  rendered 
capable  of  performing  their  functions. — {Troja,  p.  27.) 

The  periosteum,  which  swells  as  soon  as  the  exfo- 
liation of  the  old  bone  commences,  shrinks,  and  is  not 
at  all  thickened  when  the  exfoliation  is  finished.  Troja, 
having  destroyed  the  medullary  structure  of  a  long 
bone,  found  the  periosteum  swelled  at  the  end  of  36 
hours ;  but  he  observed  that  the  whole  of  such  swell- 
ing disappeared  before  the  25th  day.— (P.  43.  67.) 

The  periosteum  which  thus  survives  adheres  to  the 
new  bone  as  it  did  to  the  old  one ;  its  vessels,  which  are 
now  increased  in  diameter,  and  convey  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  blood,  dive  into  large  apertures  in  the  regene- 
rated bone,  ramify  every  where  in  its  substance,  and 
nourish  it. 

Dr.  Macartney's  observations  nearly  agree  with  those 
of  Troja  and  Weidmann  respecting  the  formation  of 
the  new  bone  by  the  periosteum,  with  this  difference, 
however,  that  he  does  not  describe  the  original  perios- 
teum as  becoming  afterward  attached  to  the  new  bone, 
but  as  disappearing.  Dr.  Macartney  remarks,  "  Uiat 
the  first  and  most  importantcircumstance  is  tlie  change 
which  takes  place  in  the  organization  of  the  perios- 
teum :  this  membrane  acquires  the  highest  degree  of 
vascularity,  becomes  considerably  thickened,  soft, 
spongy,  and  loosely  adherent  to  the  bone.  The  cellular 
substance,  also,  which  is  immediately  connected  with 
the  periosteum,  suffers  a  similar  .nlteiation:  it  puts  on 
the  appearance  of  being  inflamed,  its  vessels  enlarge, 
lymph  is  shed  into  its  interstices,  and  it  becomes  conso- 
lidated with  the  periosteum.  These  changes  are  pre- 
paratory to  ihe  absorption  of  the  old  bone,  and  the  se- 
cretion of  the  new  osseous  matter,  and  even  previous 
to  the  death  of  the  bone  which  is  to  be  removed.  In 
one  instance  I  found  the  periosteum  vascular  and 
pulpy,  when  the  only  affection  was  a  small  abscess  of 
the  medulla,  the  bone  still  retaining  its  connexion  with 
the  neighbouring  parts,  as  it  readily  received  injection. 
The  newly  organized  periosteum,  &.c.  separates  en 
tirely  from  the  bone,  after  which  it  begins  to  remove 
the  latter  by  absorption ;"  and  while  this  is  going  on 
its  inner  surface  becomes  covered  with  little  emi- 
nence.s  resembling  granulations.  "  In  proportion  as  the 
old  bone  is  removed,  new  osseous  matter  is  dispersed 
in  the  substance  of  the  granulations,  while  they  con- 
tinue to  grow  upon  the  old  bone,  until  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  it  is  completely  absorbed,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  What  remains  of  the  invest- 
ment after  the  absorption  of  the  old  bone  and  the  form- 
ation of  the  osseous  tube  which  is  to  replace  it,  dege- 
nerates, loses  its  vascularity,  and  appears  like  a  lace- 
rated membrane.  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  a  limb,  a  sufficient  time  after  the  termina 
tion  of  the  disease,  to  ascertain  whether  the  investment 
be  at  last  totally  absorbed ;  but  in  some  instances  I  have 
seen  very  little  remaining.  During  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  the  thickened  cellular  substance  which  sur 
rounded  the  original  periosteum  becomes  gradually 
thinner;  its  vessels  diminish,  and  it  adheres  strictly  to 
the  new-formed  bone,  to  which  it  ultimately  serves  as 
a  periosteum."  Dr.  Macartney  states,  that  the  anato- 
mical preparations  which  authenticate  the  above  ob- 
servations were  preserved  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital.-i-(See  Crowther  on  JVliite  Swdlivg,  p.  18.3,  ed.l) 

Mr.  Stanley,  however,  lately  showed  me  in  the  same 
museum  a  preparation  which  tends  to  confirm  the  ac- 
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curacy  of  Troja'a  account  of  the  old  periosteum  be- 
coming ndhcrent  to  the  new  bone.  In  this  example  the 
periosteum  is  perfectly  continuous  with  that  covering 
the  epiphyses.  If  this  were  not  the  fact,  we  should  have 
to  explain  in  wiiat  way  the  periosteum  of  the  new 
bone  IS  formed.  We  know  that  the  vessels  of  the  ori- 
u'inal  periosteum  enter  tiie  new  bone,  in  order  to  com- 
olete  its  formation  ;  and  it  seems  more  consonant  with 
tne  uniform  siipplicity  of  nature's  operations,  to  sup- 
pose that  tliia  connexion  Is  kept  up,  than  that  tiie  old 
periosteini  should  be  totally  removed  after  the  produc- 
tion of  the  now  bone,  and  another  membrane  of  tlie 
same  kind  be  then  generated. 

An  interesting  example  of  necrosisof  the  thigh  bone, 
published  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  C.  Hutchison,  tends  also 
to  prove  that  the  new  osseous  shell  is  commonly  formed 
by  the  periosteum,  as  In  this  case  the  medullary  bags 
or  cells  were  found  complelelyost^ified  (Practical  Obs. 
i?i  Surgery,  p.  135),  and  could  not  tiiorefore  be  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  the  work.  Among  the  nmderns.  Dr. 
M'Donald  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  advocates  for  the  truth  of  Troja's  ex- 
planation of  this  subject. — (See  MDonald's  Thesis  dc 
Jfecrosi  ac  Callo ;  Edinb.  1199.)  Another  late  writer 
has  adduced  many  arguments  to  prove  that  the  pulpy 
mass  which  extends  fmrn  one  epiphysis  to  the  other, 
and  is  itself  at  last  converted  into  bone,  is  formed 
quite  independently  both  of  the  original  bone  and  of 
the  periosteum — (See  Russrirs  Practical  Essay  on 
JVecrosis,  p.  27,  Edinb.  J795.)  This  account,  how- 
ever, is  contrary  to  the  observations  of  Troja,  David, 
Weidmann,  M'Donald,  Macartney,  and  numerous  other 
observers.  Indeed,  Mr.  Hutchison  seems  to  think  the 
periosteum  so  essential  to  ossification,  or  the  produc- 
tion of  a  new  bone,  that  he  attempts  to  explain  the 
cause  of  fractures  of  the  patella  not  becoming  umted 
by  a  bony  sul)slance,  by  adverting  to  the  deficiency  of 
periosteum  upon  it ;  a  circumstance  which  he  deems 
also  a  strong  argument  against  Mr.  Russell's  doctrine. 
-(See  Practical  Observ.  in  Surgery,  p.  141,  142.) 

These  very  same  cases,  however,  fractures  of  the 
patella,  do  sometimes  unite  by  bono,  and  therefore, 
while  Mr.  Hutchison  is  urging  them  as  facts  against 
Mr.  Ilussell's  opinion,  Baroh  Larrey  is  actually  adduc- 
ing them  in  its  support. — (See  Journ.  Complem.  da 
Diet,  dcs  Sciences  Mid.  t.  8.)  The  experiments  of 
Breschet  and  Villerm6  (see  Fracture)  are  decidedly 
against  the  periosteum  being  exclusively  the  organ  of 
ossification. 

Boyer  does  not  refer  all  the  work  of  reproducing 
bones  exclusively  to  the  periosteum  in  every  instance ; 
but  joins  Weidmann  in  believing,  that  what  seems  a 
new  bone  is  sometimes  only  a  separation  and  thicken- 
ing of  the  external  layers  of  the  original  bone,  which 
have  escaped  destruction.  He  notices  the  modifications 
to  which  the  phenomena  of  necrosis  are  subject  when 
the  disorder  affects  the  whole  thickness,  and  the  whole 
or  the  greater  part  of  the  circumference  of  a  long  cy- 
lindrical bone.  When  tlie  periosteum  is  destroyed 
together  with  the  bone,  and  tlie  medullary  membrane, 
winch  does  the  office  of  an  internal  periosteum,  is  pre- 
served, Hoyer  represents  tlie  latter  membrane  as  under- 
going similar  changes  to  those  which  we  have  men- 
tioned as  taking  place,  under  other  circumstances,  in 
tiie  external  periosteum,  and  he  describes  it  as  becoming 
■»he  organ  by  which  tlie  new  bone  is  formed.— (See 
Traits  de.t  Maladies  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  432.)  But  wlien 
the  whole  thickness  and  circumference  of  a  long  bone 
-are  destroyed,  together  with  the  medullary  membrane, 
while  the  periosteum  survives,  Boyer  agrees  with 
Troja,  &c.  in  believing  the  latter  membrane  to  be  the 
means  by  which  the  new  bone  is  generated. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  new  bone  is  lined  liy  a 
new  membrane,  which  serves  as  a  periosteum,  and  is 
at  first  hardly  distinguishable.—'  Troja,  p.  56.)  In  the 
early  state,  it  is  soft  and  pulpy  (ibid.  p.  ^);  but,  by 
degrees',  it  grows  thicker  and  firmer,  and  is  at  length 
converted  into  a  true  membrane,  whicli  sends  a  great 
number  of  vessels  Into  the  substance  of  the  bone. 
When  this  membrane  is  torn  off,  the  surface  which  it 
covered  is  found  somewhat  smooth,  the  edges  of  the 
bony  layers  and  projcctionB  of  the  fibres  being  blunt 
and  rounded. 

The  cavity  of  the  new  bone  includes,  and  almost  en 
lirely  conceals,  the  (lead  fragments.  Someiimes,  how- 
ever, the  new  bone  forms  a  sort  of  bridge  over  the  se 
questrum.  in  such  a  manner  that  the  cavity  is  oiien 


above  and  below,  in  both  which  situations  the  se- 
questrum can  be  felt. — {Hunter,  in  Med.  Obs.  and  fti- 
quiries,  vol.  2,  p.  418.) 

Sometimes  it  is  only  a  narrow  cross-piece,  which 
foims  the  bridge  retaining  the  sequestrum — {fVeid 
mann,  vid.  tab.  5,  Jig.  1,  a.) 

The  new  bone  may  also  have  an  opening  In  it,  out 
of  which  the  dead  portion  protrudes.— (/6.  p.  35.) 

S(mietimes  the  cavity  of  the  new  bone  is  single : 
while,  in  other  instances,  there  are  several  successive 
cavities  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  bone,  with 
transverse  interspaces  between  them  ;  or  else  the  cavi- 
ties are  situated  laterally  with  respect  to  each  other, 
and  divided  by  partitions.— (  Weidmann,  tab.  1,jig.  2.) 

These  cavities  are  [iroportioned  in  size  and  slia'pe  to 
the  fragments  of  dead  bone  which  lodge  in  them.  It 
occasionally  happens,  that  they  open  into  some  neigh 
bouring  joint,  and  bring  on  suppuration  there:  a  very 
unfavourable  complication. — [ibid.  p.  .34,  and  lab.  6, 
fig.  3 ;  also  Bayer,  Traiti  des  Mai.  Chir.  torn.  3,  p. 
4.<5.) 

Let  us  next  follow  Weidmann,  and  take  notice  of 
the  holes,  by  which  the  cavities  including  the  dead 
pieces  of  bone  open  externally,  wliich  Troja  denomi- 
nated the  large  foramina,  and  which  the  preceding  ex- 
cellent writer  preferred  calling  the  cloaca,  because 
they  serve  to  convey  outwards  tJie  matter  and  any  sepa- 
rated pieces  of  bone.  In  the  beginning  of  the  disxirder 
they  are  not  observable,  a  certain  space  of  time  ap- 
pearing to  be  requisite  for  their  formation.  They  are 
noticed  in  long  cylindrical  bones,  whether  original,  or 
of  new  production,  whose  cavities  contain  dead  frag- 
ments. 

These  openings  vary  in  number  ;  when  the  seques- 
trum is  small,  only  one  is  found  ;  but  when  the  piece 
of  dead  bone  is  extensive,  there  may  be  two,  three,  or 
four.  Weidmann  never  saw  more  than  five.  But 
Troja  met  with  eight. — (P.  58.)  Weidmann  possessed 
a  small  portion  of  the  diploe  of  the  os  innomiiiatum, 
which  was  affected  with  necrosis,  and  contained  in  a 
bony  cavity,  that  had  no  external  opening  whatever. 

When  there  ate  several  distinct  cavities  in  the  same 
bone,  containing  dead  fragments,  each  cavity  has  at 
least  one  external  opening. 

These  cloaccB,  or  apertures,  are  commonly  situated 
at  the  lower  and  lateral  parts  of  the  cavities;  pass 
obliquely  outwards  ;  and  communicate  with  fistulous 
ulcers,  which  open  on  the  surface  of  the  skin.— (jDa- 
vid,  p.  186.)  Some  of  the  cloaca;,  however,  form  at 
the  middle,  or  (what  is  exceedingly  rare)  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  cavities,  and  proceeding  outwards,  without 
any  oblique  track,  go  to  tlie  front,  back,  or  lateral 
parts  of  the  limb. 

They  are  of  a  round  or  oval  shape,  or  nearly  so. 
Their  usual  size  is  such  that  it  will  just  admit  a  quill, 
and  they  vary  very  little  from  this  dimension. 

They  terminate  internally  by  converging  approach- 
ing edges,  in  the  manner  of  a  funnel ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  margins  of  their  outer  extremity  expand. 
The  canal  between  these  two  orifices  is  sometimes 
long,  sometimes  short,  and,  in  certain  cases,  of  no  ex- 
tent at  all. 

Different  opinions  have  been  broached  respecting 
the  causes  which  produce  the  apertuies  in  the  new 
bone,  termed  by  Weidmann  the  cloaciB. 

M.  David  says  that  the  pus,  collecting  in  an  early 
stage  of  the  disease  between  the  bone  and  the  perios- 
teum, distends  and  corrodes  this  membrane,  and  that 
the  openings  which  form  in  it  become  afterward  a 
cause  of  fintulcB  in  the  new  bone.— (P.  1»6.)  But  it  is 
observed  by  Weidmann,  that  this  explanation  is  inad- 
missible, since  the  existence  of  the  collection  of  pus, 
mentioned  by  M.  David,  is  not  proved  by  observation  : 
in  fact,  it  was  never  met  with  by  Troja,  Blumenbach, 
Desault,  Koehler,  and  many  others,  in  repeated  expe- 
riments on  the  subject.— (Troja,  p.  5Xi  and  66;  Weid- 
mann, p.  36.) 

Koehler  thought  he  had  seen  tho  new  bone  itself  de- 
strovod  bv  the  pus,  and  cloacm  thus  produced.— (P- 
68--72.) 

Weidmann,  liowever,  deems  this  opinion  quite  ns 
improbable  as  the  preceding,  for  the  f;ict  of  Ihesiirrace 
of  these  bony  apertures  being  always  Hmooih,  nlwnys 
formed  in  one  manner,  and  constantly  lined  by  "'e  pe- 
riosteum, decidedly  proves  that  they  cannot  arue  irom 

Troja,  in  hia  third  experiment  upon  the  rcgeneraltoo 
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of  bones,  remarked,  that  forty-two  hours  after  the  de- 
strtiction  of  the  medulla,  there  took  place,  between 
the  bone  and  the  periosteum,  an  effusion  of  lympih, 
which  was  at  first  thin  and  in  small  quantity,  but  af- 
terward became  thicker.  He  noticed,  in  the  midst  of 
this  gelatinous  substance,  some  small  spaces,  where  it 
was  deficient^  and  which  had,  instead  of  it,  a  subtle, 
whitish,  dry  incrustatioii,  which,  though  tolerably  ad- 
herent, could  be  rubbed  off.  These  stnall  spaces,  accord- 
ing to  TVrya,  produce  the  apertures  called  the  cloaca. 
— (  Troja,  p.  45.) 

In  another  experiment,  lie  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  above  little  spaces  at  tlie  end  of  forty- 
eight  hours :  he  affirms  that  they  were  replaced  by  tlie 
large  apertures  or  cloacae  of  the  new  bone  (P.  47),  and 
that  sucii  openings  were  invariably  formed  in  the 
place  of  the  small  incrusted  spaces  already  described. 
— (P.  58.)  As  Troja  took  notice  that  no  lymph  was 
effused  at  these  particular  points,  he  was  inclined  to 
impute  the  circumstance  to  a  defect  in  the  ossification, 
and,  perhaps,  to  the  death  of  some  parts  of  the  perios- 
teum. Weidmann  acknowledges  that  the  mode  in 
which  the  formation  of  the  cloaca;  happens  is  exceed- 
ingly obscure ;  and  expresses  his  belief  that  Troja's 
account  of  it  is  the  nearest  to  the  truth.  But,  says  he, 
one  tiling  is  certain,  namely,  that  these  openings  have 
no  other  use  but  that  of  conveying  outwards  the  pus, 
which  collects  in  the  cavity,  and  the  small  bony  frag- 
ments, since,  as  soon  as  every  atom  of  dead  bone  has 
passed  out,  they  diminish,  and,  at  length  are  totally 
obliterated.—  ( Weidmann,  De  J^ecrosi  Ossium,  p.  36.) 
It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  history  of  ne- 
crosis, that,  in  favourable  instances  of  the  disease,  the 
infltixibiiity  and  firmness  of  the  limb  are  preserved, 
during  the  whole  of  the  process  by  which  the  new 
bone  is  formed.  Consequently  the  new  bone  must 
have  begun  to  grow  and  liave  acquired  firnmess  before 
the  old  bone  separated  or  was  absorbed.  Were  this 
not  the  case,  the  limb  must  become  flexible  and  useless 
the  moment  the  dead  bone  is  removed.  Another  con- 
sequence of  the  new  bone  being  formed  before  the  re- 
moval of  the  old  one,  is  that  the  former  must  surround 
and  include  the  latter.  For,  since  the  liteless  portion 
of  bone  completely  occupies  the  space  between  the 
two  living  ends,  these  cannot  be  immediately  con- 
nected by  the  new  bony  matter.  The  connexion  can 
alone  be  completed  by  the  new  bone  being  deposited 
on  the  outside  of  the  old  one,  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  attaching  itself  to  the  portions  which  still  remain 
alive.  The  new  bone  must  also  be  necessarily  larger 
than  the  old  one,  because  externally  situated ;  and 
hence  the  affected  limb,  after  the  cure  is  complete, 
will  always  continue  larger,  clumsier,  and  less  shapely 
than  the  other.  The  length  of  it,  however,  remains 
unaltered,  because  the  old  bone  retains  its  attachment, 
while  the  rudiments  of  the  new  bone  are  lying  on  its 
outside,  and  connect  the  living  ends  of  the  old  one,  by 
an  inflexible  mass,  equal  in  length  to  the  portion  which 
is  destroyed. 

Thus  we  see,  that  in  the  process  which  nature  fol- 
lows in  the  formation  of  the  new  osseous  shell,  the  old 
bone  serves  as  a  mould  for  the  new  one,  and  the  first 
step  of  the  process  is  to  surround  the  old  bone  with  an 
effusion  of  coagulating  lymph.— (See  Russell  on  JVc- 
crosis,  p.2— 7 ) 

When  the  sequestrum  is  thrown  off  slowly,  the  in- 
flammation is  moderate  ;  but  when  it  separates  quickly, 
while  the  new  bone  is  in  a  soft  state,  the  detachment  is 
always  preceded  by  severe  inflammatory  symptoms, 
and  followed  by  a  temporary  loss  of  the  natural  firm- 
ness of  the  limb.  This  premature  separation  of  the 
sequestrum  often  occurt;  in  necrosis  of  the  lower  jaw, 
and  the  chin  consequently  falls  down  on  the  neck.  In 
certain  cases,  the  sequestrum  separates  at  each  end 
from  the  living  portions  ot'  the  old  bone,  before  the 
new  osseous  shell  has  acquired  firmness,  so  that  the 
limb  feels  as  if  it  were  broken  in  two  places'.— (iZitsseW.) 

Let  us  next  consider  the  states  and  circumstances  of 
necrosis,  in  which  the  art  of  surgery  may  be  advan- 
tageously e.verted  in  the  assistance  of  nature,  and  the 
means  which  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose. 

A  common  error  of  medical  and  surgical  practi- 
tioners is  always  to  impute  the  cure  of  every  disease 
to  whatever  remedies  happen  to  be  employed,  and  suc- 
cesses are  too  often  boasted  of,  the  merit  of  which  be- 
longs entirely  to  nature.  It  i.^,  indeed,  not  very  unfre- 
quentto  hear  remedies  panegyrically  spoken  of,  which 


counteract  the  salutary  efforts  of  nature,  who,  in  this 
case,  is  obliged  to  overcome  both  the  disease  and  the 
irrational  treatment  which  is  applied  to  it.  As  Weid- 
mann observes,  this  erroneous  mode  of  considering 
things  has  happened  particularly  often  among  sur- 
geons who  have  had  cases  of  necrosis  under  their 
care,  all  of  whom  boast  of  the  cures  which  they  have 
accomplished,  although  some  employed  absorbent 
earths;  others,  aromatics ;  some,  spirituous  applica- 
tions ;  others,  balsams ;  some,  acids ;  others,  caustics ; 
and  some,  armed  with  a  wimble,  made  numerous  per- 
forations in  the  dead  bone;  whMe  many  others  rasped 
the  part,  or  attacked  it  with  the  trepan,  cutting  for- 
ceps, the  gouge  and  mallet,  or  even  the  actual  cautery ; 
and  a  certain  number  did  nothing  more  than  apply  dry 
lint.  Nature,  who  was  favourable  to  all,  did  her  own 
work  in  silence,  whatever  were  the  remedies  employed 
for  her  assistance:  whether  mild  and  inert,  acrid  and 
corrosive,  or  hurtful  and  improper. 

We  have  already  noticed,  that  a  dead  portion  of 
bone  separates  from  the  living  exactly  in  the  same  way 
as  gangrenous  soft  parts  spontaneously  drop  off  with- 
out the  interference  of  art.  The  separation  happens 
precisely  at  the  points  to  which  death  has  extended  ; 
limits  which  are  well  understood  only  by  nature,  and 
of  course  can  be  measured  only  by  her.  Art  would 
incur  great  risk  of  either  going  beyond  them,  or  else  of 
not  reaching  them  at  all.  Perhaps  it  may  be  deemed 
unsafe  to  confide  the  process  of  separation  or  exfolia- 
tion to  nature.  But  in  what  other  manner  could  it  be 
more  safely  accomplished,  without  hemorrhage  or  pain  i 
to  the  patient— without  any  risk  of  a  recurrence  of  in-  . 
fiammation,  or  of  a  fresh  necrosis  1 

Is  there  reason  to  fear,  that  when  every  thing  is  left 
to  nature,  the  separation  cannot  be  finished  till  after  a 
very  long  period  of  time  1  It  is  true,  says  Weidmann, 
that  the  process  frequently  requires  a  considerable 
time ;  but  as  the  vitality  of  the  hones  is  not  possessed 
of  much  energy,  and  their  component  parts  strongly  . 
cohere,  slowness  is  inevitable  in  an  operation  which 
depends  entirely  vspon  the  vital  power.  What  is  it  , 
then  which  surgery  can  do  to  accelerate  the  process  1      i 

Will  any  of  the  above-mentioned  topical  applica- ' 
tions  have  this  effect?  They  are  put  upon  the  inert 
surface  of  a  dead  piece  of  bone,  in  which  no  vi- 
tal power  or  action  can  be  again  excited.  When 
acrid,  they  prove  irritating,  inflaming,  and  destructive 
of  the  neighbouring  flesh,  without  "any  utility— and  . 
cause  pain  to  the  patient,  which  is  compensated  liy  no  , 
good.  Would  the  perfotations  recommended  by  Cel-  : 
sus,  Belloste,  and  many  others,  have  the  desired  effect  1 
If,  saya  Weidmann,  they  are  confined  to  the  dead 
bone,  they  cannot  liave  more  eflect  than  the  scarifica- 
tions whicli  were  formerly  practised  by  ignorant  sur- 
geons In  cases  of  gangrene ;  and,  if  they  extend  to  the 
living  bone,  this  will  be  injured,  or  at  least  run  the 
risk  of  being  so.  Lastly,  Weidmann  demands,  if  the- 
separation  can  be  accelerated  by  the  actual  cautery, 
which  cannot  act  upon  every  point  of  the  necrosis, 
and  which,  unless  applied  with  the  greatest  precau- 
tions, will  burn  the  subjacent  parts,  and  bring  on  a 
new  attack  of  inflammation,  without  forwarding  the 
exfoliation  in  the  smallest  degree  ? 

Of  what  use  can  rasping  and  scraping  instruments 
be,  which  act  merely  upon  the  dead  parts?  Or  will 
the  gouge,  and  other  cutting  instruments,  do  more 
good  J  They  cannot  take  away  the  whole  of  the 
dead  portion,  without  injuring  the  adjacent  living 
bone,  and  causing  a  risk  of  another  necrosis.  And  it 
they  leave  any  pieces  of  the  old  dead  bone  behind,  na  ^ 
ture  will  be  as  long  in  effecting  the  separation  ot 
these,  as  she  would  have  been  in  detaching  the  entire 
necrosis. 

Weidmann  mentions  a  case  which  occurred  in  the  '< 
hospital  of  St.  Roch  at  Mentz.    A  man's  legs  were 
seized  with  mortification  in  consequence  of  exposure  ; 
to  cold  ;  the  whole  of  the  dead  parts  separated  ;  and   ' 
the  bones  were  sawn  through  on  a  level  with  the  living 
flesh.    A  portion  of  the  end  of  .each  bone,  however, 
was  afterward  thrown  off  altogether  by  nature;  and 
Weidmann  thence  concludes,  that  the  previous  use  of 
the  saw  had  been  fruitless.    Weidmann  then  cites  an- 
other case  of  mortification  of  the  leg  and  half  of  the 
thigh,  which  was  the  consequence  of  a  putrid  fever. 
The  log  sloughed  away,  leaving  tlie  lower  portion  of 
the  thigii-bone  uncovered  and   projecting      I'ndcr  » 
tonic  plan  of  treatment,  this  part  of  the  bone  amnlv 
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neously  separated.  As,  however,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  iritefj'Uiiients  liad  been  destroyed,  ilie  fleer  was 
slow  in  healing ;  but  it  cicatrized  at  last,  and  the  young 
woman  coniinued  well  long  afterward. 

Weidmann  has  quoted  the  memorable  case  in  which 
Mr.  C.  While  first  sawed  off  the  upper  part  of  a  dis- 
eased humerus. — (dee  Amputatiun.)  As  in  this  in 
stance  nature  accomplished  of  herself  the  se|iaration 
of  another  dead  portion  of  the  same  bone,  two  months 
after  the  operation,  Weidmann  seems  dis|)osedio  think 
the  cure  would  have  happened  equally  well  without  it. 

In  cases  of  slight  superficial  necrosis,  surgeons  have 
frequent  opportunities  of  trying  eviry  kind  of  topical 
application  ;  and  when  the  cure  takes  place  during  the 
use  of  atiy  of  them,  the  benefit  is  ascribed  to  whatever 
happeits  to  be  in  use.  But,  says  Weidmann,  in  nu- 
merous more  seiious  examples  of  necrosis,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  these  applications  reach  the  whol«  sur- 
face of  the  dead  bone;  but,  notwithstanding  this  cir- 
cumstance, the  sepaiaiion  is  not  impeded.  Some  ex- 
foliations happen,  without  our  knowing  of  their  occur- 
rence, and  without  a  thought  having  been  entertained 
of  promoting  them  by  any  vaunted  applicaii(ms.  We 
even  see  necrosi^s  separate,  whose  siiuaiion  rendered 
them  inaccessible  to  our  remedies:  such  are  the  ne- 
croses which  ftccur  within  the  long  bones,  atid  compre- 
hend the  whole  of  their  cylindrical  shaft  or  body. 
Wliat  surgeon  can  boast  of  having  effected,  by  to|)ical 
applications,  the  separation  of  tlm  whole  lower  jaw- 
bone 1  a  thing  which  nature  has  very  frequently  ac- 
complished. And  when,  as  often  happens,  the  entire 
diaphysis  of  the  thigh-bone,  tibia,  or  other  long  b<»iie, 
comes  away  ;  or,  split  longiiudinally,  such  bone  loj-es 
a  half  of  its  cylinder ;  how  is  it  possible  for  any  to- 
pical applications  to  reach  every  point  at  wiiich  the 
separation  occurs  ? 

The  internal  remedies,  such  as  asafoefida,  madder, 
sarsaparilla,  hemlock,  belladonna,  onopordum,  lime- 
water,  &c.  recommended  by  numerous  practitioners, 
have  in  reality  no  direct  efficacy  in  promoting  the  se- 
paration of  necroses:  if,  says  Wt;idniann,  they  do  any 
good,  it  can  only  be  by  their  tonic  and  alterative  qua- 
lities, or  rather  by  keepin<»  the  paiient  amused,  so  as  to 
gain  the  requisite  time  for  the  completion  of  the  pro- 
cess of  exfoliation.  The  employment  of  all  these  in- 
effectual means,  Weidmann  conceives,  must  have  ori- 
ginated from  ignorance  of  the  process  followed  by 
nature  in  separating  dead  portions  of  bone,  and  from 
ascribing  to  the  arterial  pulsations,  or  the  power  of  the 
granulations,  what  certainly  depends  upon  the  action 
of  the  ab.sorbent  vessels. 

A  question  here  naturally  presents  itself— Would 
there  be  any  utility  in  exciting  by  stinmlants  the  action 
of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  se- 
paration, of  which  it  is  the  efficient  cause  ? 

Weidmann  thinks  that  very  beneficial  effects  might 
result  from  the  plan.  But,  he  asks,  what  means  should 
be  used  for  this  object?  Cold?  Purgative  medicines? 
Re|>eated  vomits?  Squills?  Camphor?  Neutralsalts? 
Issues?— (Vide  JVrisberg,  Comment.  Soc.  Reir-  G6tt. 
vol.  9,  p.  136,  1789.)  The  internal  and  external  em- 
ployment of  the  preparations  of  iodine,  a  medicine 
which  has  extraordinary  power  in  increasing  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  absorbents,  might  deserve  a  trial. 

The  reasons  already  detailed,  and  a  variety  of  ex- 
periments successfully  made  by  Weidmann,  lead  him 
to  set  it  down  as  an  established  principle,  that  the  se- 
paration of  a  necrosis  is  almost  entirely  the  work  of 
nature,  and  that  surgery  can  do  very  little  in  the  busi- 
ness. 

Ignorance  of  this  important  fact  paved  the  way  to 
tlie  wrong  practice  of  makimr  incisions,  for  the  purpose 
of  exposing  the  whole  surface  of  a  necrosis,  immedi- 
ately the  existence  of  the  disorder  w.a8  known.  As- 
such  incisions  very  soon  closed  up  again,  so  as  to  leave 
only  a  small  outlet  for  the  matter,  they  were  in  many 
cases  re|)eaiedly  practised  before  the  dead  bone  becaine 
loose. 

The  avowed  design  of  the  incisions  was  to  make 
room  for  the  topical  remedies  which  were  to  render 
the  exfoliation  quicker;  but  as  these  remedies  posHess 
no  real  efficacy,  it  follown,  that  making  incisions  be- 
fore the  dead  bone  is  loose,  only  torments  the  patient 
without  producing  the  least  benefit. 

The  orifices  of  the  ulcers,  then,  which  allow  the  dis- 
charge to  esc!i|te  freely,  are,  says  Weidmann,  Hufficifnit 
19  long  as  the  fragments  of  bone  arc  not  entirely  de- 


tached, and  the  sui^eon  should  all  this  period  abstain 
from  the  use  of  the  knife. 

Although  Weidmann  condemns  every  mode  of  treat- 
ment which  is  inefficacious,  painful,  and  sometimes 
even  hurtful,  he  would  not  have  it  supposed  that  he 
alt<jgether  rejects  all  assistance  from  medicine.  On  the 
contrary,  he  approves  of  all  those  means  which  are 
consistent  with  the  views  of  nature,  which  really  as- 
sist her,  and  do  not  tease  the  paiient  to  no  purpose.  In 
short,  says  he,  the  indications  are  limited  to  removing 
the  original  cause  of  the  disease ;  to  alleviating  the 
symytums;  to  supporting  the  patient's  strength,  and 
improving  the  state  of  the  constitution,  in  whatever 
respect  it  may  be  bad;  and,  lastly,  removing  the  dead 
portions  of  bone  when  thi-y  become  loose. 

Above  all  things  (continues  this  sensible  practitioner), 
the  surgeon  must  not  regard  every  piece  of  exposed 
bone  as  necessarily  affected  with  necrosis,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  such  idea,  have  recourse  to  acrid,  drying, 
caustic  applications.  Such  means  are  not  only  useless, 
but  absolutely  pernicious ;  because  they  may  actually 
cause  a  necrosis  which  did  not  exist  belbre  they  were 
used,  and  which  would  not  have  taken  place  at  all  if 
only  mild  simple  dressings  had  been  employed. 

When  the  disease  presents  itself  with  violent  symp- 
toms, the  inflammation  and  fever  being  intense,  the 
severity  of  the  case  is  to  be  assuaged  by  low  diet,  an- 
tiphlogistic remedies,  emollient  applications,  and  vene- 
section in  moderation,  the  disease  being  one  which  is 
of  long  duration,  and  apt  to  wear  out  the  patient's 
strength.  Here,  perhaps,  topical  bleeding  ought  always 
to  be  preferred  to  venesection.  When  the  necrosis 
has  arisen  from  syphilid,  scrofula,  or  scurvy,  &c.  the 
medicines  calculated  for  the  cure  of  these  affections 
must  be  exhibited  ere  any  favourable  changes  can  be 
expected  in  the  state  of  the  diseased  bone. 

Lastly,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  practitioner  to  extract 
tiie  fragments  of  dead  bone,  in  order  that  the  defi- 
ciencies produced  by  them  may  be  filled  up,  and  the 
ulcers  of  the  soft  parts  heal. 

Nature,  who  succeeds  by  herself  in  detacliing  the 
dead  pieces  of  bone,  can  do  very  liitle  in  promoting 
their  passage  outwards.  Frequently,  indeed,  slie  has 
no  power  at  all  in  this  process,  and  it  is  only  from  sur- 
gery that  a.«sistance  can  be  derived.  Wlien  a  dead 
piece  of  bone  is  still  adherent  at  some  points,  its  e.x- 
traction  should  be  posti)oned  until  it  has  becc  ue  com- 
pletely loose.  If  it  were  forcibly  pulled  away,  there 
would  be  danger  of  leaving  a  part  of  it  behind,  which 
must  have  time  to  separate  ere  the  cure  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

But  when  a  fragment  is  entirely  detached,  and  the 
orifices  of  the  sores  are  sufficiently  large,  it  is  to  be 
taken  hold  of  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  extracted. 

When  the  ulcer  has  only  a  very  narrow  opening, 
suitable  incisions  must  be  practised,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  removal  of  the  loose  dead  bone. 

Sometimes  the  dead  fragment  protrudes  from  the 
ulcer,  and  projects  externally,  so  that,  if  loose,  it  ad- 
mits of  being  taken  hold  of  with  Ihe  fingers  and  re- 
moved. In  this  way  Weidmann  look  away  a  kirge 
dead  piece  of  the  humerus,  which  protruded  nearly 
two  inches  out  of  an  ulcer  in  the  middle  of  the  arm. 
The  patient  was  a  young  lad,  fourteen  years  of  age; 
and  the  limb  concave  within,  convex  externally, 
thicker  and  one  inch  shorter  than  its  fellow.  He  got 
quite  well  three  weeks  after  the  removal  of  the  dead 
bone. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  example  lecorded 
by  Weidmann,  in  which  a  shoemaker  removed  by 
himself  nearly  the  whole  body  of  the  tibia.  Doubtless, 
the  prf)jeotion  of  the  bone,  and  its  looseness,  enabled 
the  man  to  do  this  easily  with  iiis  fingers.  But  tliero 
are  cases  which  present  more  difficulty :  such  are  those 
in  which  the  seque.?lrum  is  included  in  a  cavity  eillier 
of  the  original  or  new  bone. 

The  old  surgeons  were  in  the  habit  of  amputating 
limbs  which  were  in  this  slate;  although  instances 
were  not  wanting  in  their  days  to  prove  the  possibility 
of  relieving  Ihe  disease  without  ampniation.  Thia 
blaineable  custom  of  removing  every  limb  thus  aflected 
is  justly  exploded  from  modern  surgery.  Albuca!»i»  va» 
tiie  first  who  ailcmpled  to  cure  such  a  necrosw  yy  "'" 
judicious  employment  of  the  knife  and  saw.— (/'»*'*i 
cap.m.)  'I'he  same  kind  of  practice  was  Furcri-sliiliy 
adopted  in  two  instnuces  by  the  celebiaird  Sf.tilteiuK. 
—  ^H.e  ./hminncnt.  (  ■hirurir.  tab.  46,  andob*  HI.)      i  l»» 
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commendable  method,  Iiowever,  afterward  fell  into 
disuse,  until  M.  David,  by  twenty  examples  of  success, 
refuted  al!  the  objections  wliich  had  been  urged  against 
it. — (P.  197.)  Since  the  period  of  this  distinguished 
Author  the  practice  has  been  imitated  by  all  enlightened 
surgeons,  so  that  the  case  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
diiiease  necessarily  requiring  amputation.  M.  Bousse- 
lin  cut  out  the  sequestrum  eight  times  from  the  tibia 
and  four  times  from  the  thigh-bone  with  perfect  suc- 
cess.— ( Fide  Mim.  de  la  Sociite  Roy  ale  de  Jlledecine, 
t.i.) 

TJie  method  consists  in  exposing  the  bone,  and 
making  in  it  an  opening  of  sutficicnt  size  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  loose  dead  fragments. 

Experience  has  proved,  not  only  that  patients  af- 
fected with  necrosis  easily  bear  this  operation,  but 
also,  that  after  its  performance,  the  ulcers  commonly 
heal  very  favourably,  the  health  becomes  re-esta- 
4}Iished,  and  the  functions  of  the  part  affected  are 
hardly  at  all  impaired. 

Surgeons,  however,  are  not  indiscriminately  to 
choose  any  {)eriod  for  doing  the  operation.  If  they 
are  too  hasty,  they  will  run  a  risit  of  finding  the  dead 
portion  of  bone  still  adherent  to  the  adjacent  parts: 
and  if  they  delay  too  long,  the  patient  may  be  irreco- 
verably reduced,  while  the  new  bone,  on  account  of 
the  hardness  which  it  has  now  acquired,  cannot  be  so 
easily  perforated. 

Patients  are  met  with  who  have  been  afflicted  with 
necrosis  several  years.  In  such  cases  great  circum- 
spection is  necessary,  and  the  practitioner  should  care- 
fully endeavour  to  ascertain  that  the  dead  pieces  of 
bone  have  not  been  absorbed,  nor  come  away  piece- 
meal in  the  discharge,  lest  a  useless  operation  should 
be  done,  as  once  happened  in  the  practice  of  M.  Bous- 
selin. — {Mim.  de  la  SocietS  Roy  ale  de  Medecine,  t.  4,  p. 
304.)  Therefore,  when  the  disease  is  of  long  conti- 
nuance, when  the  discharge  is  much  less  than  it  was 
at  the  commencement,  when  small  pieces  of  bone  have 
at  times  been  voided,  and  the  sequestrum  cannot  be 
felt  with  a  probe,  it  is  doubtless,  says  Weidmann,  most 
prudent  to  abandon  all  idea  of  operating,  and  allow 
nature  to  finish  what  she  has  so  well  begun.  In  short, 
when  the  sequestra  are  undergoing  a  gradual  absorp- 
tion without  ever  making  their  appearance  externally, 
or  giving  any  considerable  disturbance  to  the  constitu- 
tion, or  when  the  dead  bone  is  making  its  way  out- 
wards without  occasioning  urgent  inconveniences,  the 
surgeon  should  interfere  very  little  with  the  natural 
progress  of  tlse  case.  When  the  dead  bone  does  not 
tend  to  make  its  way  through  the  skin,  but  lies  quietly 
concealed  in  the  new  osseous  shell,  extensive  suppu- 
rations may  be  prevented,  by  occasionally  applying 
leeches,  and  keeping  open  a  blister  with  the  savine 
cerate,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Abernethy  in  his  Lec- 
tures, and  Mr.  Crowther  in  his  work  on  the  White 
Swelling.  The  blister  will  at  the  same  time  have 
great  effect  in  promoting  the  absorption  of  the  seques- 
trum, and  of  course  in  accelerating  the  progress  of 
cure. 

If  the  surgeon  operate  as  soon  as  the  sequestrum  be- 
comes loose,  he  will  lind  the  new  bone  so  soft  tbat  it 
'Can  be  divided  with  a  knife ;  a  circumstance  wliich 
materially  facilitates  and  shortens  the  operation. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  foregoing  precepts,  the  surgeon 
is  to  begin  with  exposing  the  bone  in  which  the  seques- 
trum is  contained.  W^lien  the  hone  lies  immediately 
under  the  skin,  Weidmann  recommends  ntaking  such 
incisions  as  will  lay  bare  the  whole  of  its  surface ;  and 
■when  its  situation  is  deeper  beneath  the  muscles,  he 
even  sanctions  cutting  away  as  much  of  the  flesh  as 
may  be  necessary  to  allow  llie  instruments  to  be  freely 
worked  upon  the  bone.  I  cannot,  however,  see  the 
propriety  of  this  advice :  exposing  the  whole  surface 
of  the  bone  in  the  first  instance,  before  it  is  known 
whether  the  saw  need  be  so  extensively  used  as  to  re- 
quire such  a  denudation,  certainly  appears  irrational. 
And  as  for  cutting  away  any  portions  of  muscle,  tiiis 
can  be  no  more  necessary  here  than  it  is  in  the  opera- 
tion of  trephining.  But  it  is  unquestionably  proper  to 
make  with  the  bistoury  sufficient  space  for  the  u?e  of 
"Whatever  instrument  is  employed  for  the  division  of 
■the  bone.  Yet  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  this  ex- 
posure in  the  first  instance  in  one  place.  The  surgeon 
can  afterward  enlarge  the  incisio'i,  or  practise  others, 
as  circumstances  may  indicate.  The  surface  of  the 
*K)ne  being  brought  into  view,  if  the  cavities  in  which 
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the  dead  fragments  lodge  present  apertures  which  i 

too  narrow,  these  apertures  nmst  be  rendered  larger  by 
means  of  small  trephines,  or  saws  constructed  on  the 
principles  of  those  described  by  Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds. 
The  perpendicularly  acting  wheel-like  saw,  turned  by 
machinery,  and  invented  by  Mr.  Machell,  here  pro- 
mises  also  to  be  of  important  assistance.  It  has  been 
used  by  Sir  A.  Coop*.'r,  who  has  given  an  engraving  of 
it  in  his  Surgical  Essays,  part  I,  pi.  8,  fig.l.  And" 
another  saw,  constructed  on  somewhat  similar  prin- 
ciples, has  been  employed  by  Graefe  of  Berlin  with 
great  advantage  for  several  years.  A  tract  by  Schw  alb 
(I)eSerraOrl/iculari,4to.  Uerol.  181Q),  giving  an  ac- 
count of  it,  was  sent  to  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Albers  a 
little  before  his  death :  it  is  turned  by  means  of  a 
handle  which  projects  horizontally  from  the  cutting 
part  of  the  instrument,  and  it  has  a  frame  or  fulcrum 
on  which  it  works.  Professor  Tlial's  rotation-saw, 
and  Mr.  Listen's  bone-forceps  may  also  prove  of  cb- 
sential  service.— (See  Edinb.  Med.  Juurn.  JN'V.  78.) 

With  such  instruments,  the  pieces  of  bone  e.dending 
across  the  above  openings,  and  impeding  the  exti  action 
of  the  sequestra,  may  likewise  be  removed. 

But  when  the  preceding  cavities  are  closed  on  every 
side,  and  it  is  impossible  to  reach  into  them  in  any  other 
way  than  through  the  cloacae,  a  trephine  is  to  be  ap- 
plied, which  must  comprise  ivithin  its  circle  a  half  of 
the  fistulous  opening.  The  crown  of  the  trephine, 
however,  must  not  be  broader  than  the  cavity  of  the 
bone,  nor  yet  narrower  than  the  sequestrum. 

If,  after  making  a  perforation  in  this  manner,  the 
sequestrum  should  be  found  too  large  to  pass  through 
the  opening,  a  small  saw  must  be  etnployed  for  enlarg- 
ing the  aperture.  When  the  bone  i.s  so  hard  and  thick, 
that  it  cannot  be  well  cut  with  a  saw,  the  surgeon , 
the  sanction  of  authority  and  experience,  for  usio 
gouge  and  mallet. 

When  the  sequestrum  is  found  to  be  very  larg« 
will  be  nece.«sary  to  expose  more  of  the  surface  of  the 
bone  by  incisions.  In  this  sort  of  case,  Weidmann  re- 
commends applying  the  trephine  to  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  of  the  cavity,  and  then  cutting  away  the  inter- 
vening portion  of  bone  with  the  saw  or  gouge.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  a  more  prudent  way  would 
be  to  go  on  with  the  enlargement  of  the  aperture  in  ihe 
bone,  at  tlie  place  where  the  first  perforation  took 
place,  if  the  sequestrum  presented  itself  equally  well 
tticre ;  because,  by  proceeding  in  this  manner,  the  sur- 
geon might  discover  that  the  dead  fragment  could  be 
taken  out  without  so  great  a  destruction  of  bone  aa 
is  caused  in  the  other  mode ;  and  if  this  were  not  to 
be  the  case,  no  harm  is  done,  as  the  necessary  removal 
of  bone  can  be  continued. 

When  the  bone  which  includes  the  sequestrum  ia 
a  new  production,  and  the  operation  is  not  too  long 
deferred,  the  soft  state  of  the  bone  will  enable  the  ope- 
rator to  perforin  the  needful  excisions  with  the  bistoury 
alone. 

When  the  sidee  of  the  cavity  in  the  original  bone 
are  thin,  fragile,  and  pierced  with  numerous  holes, 
the  surgeon  can  break  away  a  siitHcieiit  portion  with  a 
pair  of  forceps. 

When  several  sinuses  exist  in  the  bone,  each  may  be 
dilated,  in  the  manner  which  seems  most  advantageous. 

Sufficient  openings  having  been  made  into  the  cavi- 
ties including  the  .sequestra,  the  next  object  is  to  extract 
these  dead  portions  of  bone.  In  accomplishing  this 
part  of  the  operation,  Weidmann  particularly  advises 
two  thinps :  first,  that  no  piece  of  the  sequestrum  be 
toft  behind :  secondly,  that  no  injury  be  done  to  the 
membrane  which  lines  the  cavity  in  which  the  dead 
bone  is  lodged. 

This  author  observes,  that  there  are  examples,  in 
which  the  vicinity  of  certain  parts  impedes  the  surgeon 
from  making  an  opening  in  the  bone  large  enough  for 
the  extraction  of  a  voluminous  sequestrum  in  an  en- 
tire state.  In  this  circumstance,  he  recommends  the 
sequestrum  to  be  broken  into  pieces  by  any  convenient 
means,  and  the  fragments  to  be  separately  removed 

Weidmann  has  recorded  an  extremely  intereeling 
case,  to  prove  how  much  may  sometimes  l)e  effected 
by  taking  away  the  sequestrum.  A  man,  34  years  of 
age,  who  had  an  internal  necrosis  of  the  tibia,  with 
abscesses  and  oedema  of  the  whole  limb,  and  who  was 
reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  weakness,  was  put  under 
this  excellent  surgeon's  care.  A  perforation  was  made 
with  a  trephine  in  the  npper  head  of  the  tibia; 
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~  opening  not  provin?  ample  enougli,  it  was  en- 

d  Willi  a  small  saw,  and  a  gouge  and  mallet. 

sequetilrum  was  llien  extracted.    The  patient's 

■    allervvard  gradually    improved,    and    in    lune 

,.,v/iiLiis  he  was  completely  well. 

It  is  not  to  be  dissembled,  howex'er,  that  cases  do 
oxist,  in  which  amputation  alibrds  the  only  ciiance  of 
saving  the  patient's  life.  In  fact,  it  sometimes  iiap- 
pens,  that  the  cavities,  in  which  the  sequestra  are  con- 
tained, communicate  with  those  of  the  neighbouring 
joints,  which  tlien  become  filled  with  matter,  and  ca- 
ries attacks  par(s  of  the  bones,  to  whicli  the  necrosis 
does  not  extend.  On  some  occasions,  the  dead  pieces 
of  bone  are  very  numerous,  and  each  has  a  separate 
cavity;  while,  in  other  instances,  the  sequestra  lie  so 
deeply,'  that  a  passage  for  iheir  extraction  cannot  be 
prudently  attempted.  Sometimes,  also,  a  necrosis  is 
complicated  with  another  disease  in  its  vicinity. 
Lastly,  such  may  be  the  reduced  state  of  the  patient's 
health,  and  the  particular  condition  of  the  necrosis  iiself, 
that  the  constitution  cannoi  hold  out  during  the  whole 
time  which  would  be  requisite  for  the  detachment  of 
the  sequestrum.  Under  circumstances  like  these,  am- 
putation is  necessary,  and  ought  not  to  be  delayed. 

For  the  authorities  of  many  of  the  observations  and 
cases  in  the  foregoing  article,  and  for  additional  in- 
formaiion  on  tiie  subject,  see  JJlbucasis,  lib.2,cap.  ^. 
ScuUetuSy  Armavienl.  C/iir.  tab.  40,  and  obs.  81.  Jiel- 
loste,  Le  Chirurgien  d''H6pitul,  part  1,  chap.  12.  J. 
Lmuis  Petit,  JVaite  des  Maladies  des  Os,  tovi.  2,  chap. 
16.  Monro''s  Works,  by  his  Hon.  Tenon,  in  JiUni.  dc 
VJlcad.  des  Sciences,  1758.  Aitken,  Systematic  Ele- 
ments of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  Edinb. 
1779,  p.  288.  Some  interesting  cases  and  remarks, 
chiefly  about  the  question  of  amputation,  are  contained 
in  Schmucker's  Vermischte  Chir.  Schriften,  b.  1,  p.  17, 
<$-c.  ed.  2.  Callisen,  Systema  Chirurgim  Hodieima, 
TJoZ.  2,  p.893,  G«a.  1800.  C.  White,  Cases  in  Surgery, 
I^ondon,  1770,  p.  57,  Src.  Wrisberg,  Comment.  Soc, 
Reg,  (iott.  vol.  9,  p.  13G,  ^c.  J^ouis,  in  J\Um  de 
VAcad.  de  Chirurgie,  torn.  5.  Chopart,  Dissert,  de  JVt- 
crosi  Ossium,  Paris,  1776.  David,  Obs.  svr  unc  Ma- 
ladie  connue  sous  le  nom  de  JVdcrose,  Paris,  1782. 
Pott's  Chirurgical  Works,  J.ond.  1779,  vol.  1,  p.  32. 
Bromfield's  Chir.  Cases  and  Observations,  vol.  2,  p.  9. 
C.  O.  Kortitm,  Cominent.  de  Vitio  Scrofnloso ;  hevi- 
govicR,  1789,  t.  2,  part'i,  cap.  11.  Knolli,  Dissert,  de 
Carie  Ossium  venerea;  Dips.  1763.  6'.  G.  Rcederer 
Progr.  de  Ossium  Vitiis  Observationes  continens ; 
Ooeltinga;,  1760.  JAnd's  Treatise  on  the  Scurvy. 
Fabre,  in  Mint,  de  VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  91.  Bonn's 
Thesaurus  OssiJim  Morbos,  Bonet,  Med.  Septentr.  I. 
2,  sect.  A,  cap. '25.  Ephcmer.  Acad.  J^at.  Cur.  Ann. 
7  et  8,  obs.  4.  Guernery,  in  Mem.  de  VAcad.  de  Chir. 
t.  5,  in  ito.  p.  355—368.  Bclmain,  ibid.  p.  363.  Acrel, 
Chirurgische  Vorfalle,  uebers.  Von  Murray,  vol.  1, 
p.  194.  Van  Wy,  Vermischte  Chirurgische  Schriften ; 
J^urembcrg,  1786,  p.  192.  Trioen,  Obsei-vat.  Med. 
Chir.  Fascic.  L.  B.  1743,  p.  4G.  Reiplein,  in  Richter's 
Chirurgische  Bibliolhek,  t.  7,  p.  569.  Hevkel,  ibid. 
t.  2,  p.  42.  Dussaussoir,  ibid.  t.  8,  p.  71.  Meckrtnt, 
Obs.  Med.  Chir.  cap.  69.  Taconi,  De  nonnvlUs  Cravii 
Ossiumque  hVacturis,  (S-r.  Bovonice,  1751,  p.  17. 
Klancard,  Inst.  Chir.  p.  549.  Duhamel,  Mem.  de 
VAcad.  des  Sciences,  1741.  Boehmer,  Diss,  de  Ossium 
Callo  j  Lips.  1748,  p.  17  and  21.  Cheselden,  Ostco- 
graphia,  or  Anat.  of  the  Human  Bones,  London,  1733. 
tab.  49,  fg.  4.  Morand,  in  Platner's  Vermischte 
ChirurfrlHcke  Schriften,  p.  447.  Riiysch,  Thesaur.  10. 
JVo.  176.  Duverney,  Traits  des  Maladies  des  Os,  p. 
457,  Paris,  1751.  Phil.  Trans.  JVo.  312.  Wedcl,  in 
Ephem,  J^atur.  Cur.  dec.  2,  ann.  2,  p.  396.  C.  Buttus, 
in  Chir.  Tract.  4,  cap.  8,  p.  275.  Koschius,  in  Ruon- 
kuysen's  Historische  Heilkuren,  b.  1,  p.  217;  J^urem- 
hcrg,  1674.  Ifofmann,  in  Eph.  J^at.  Cur.  dec.  3,  ann. 
9  ct  10,  p.  310.  Diemcrbroeik,  vid.  Wuljii  Obs.  Chir. 
Med.  lib.  2.  ob.<t.  18,  p.  212.  Wright,  in  Phil.  Trans, 
abridged,  vol.  9,  p.  252.  Fabricivs  Hildanus,  Obs. 
Chir.  cent.  4,  obs  91,  Raw,  Suprllex  Analom.  edit,  d 
B.  S.  Albino;  Ludg.  Batav,  172.'i,  p.  13.  Dobyvs,  in 
Cheselden' s  Oslcogi uphia,  tab.  49,  fig.  4.  Mackenzie, 
in  Med.  Obs.  and  Inquiries,  vol.'i,  p.  299.  I.udwig. 
AdvcTS.  Med.  Vract.  vol.  3,  p.  60.  Bousselin,  in  Hist, 
de  la  Soc.  Roy  ale  de  Medecnie,  1780,  1781.  Paris,  p. 
121—297—305.  Slalpiirt  Van  der  Wiel,  cciit.  J,  oba. 
96.  Murallo,  in  Schriften  von  der  Wundarzn.  Bale, 
1711,  oba.  202,  p.  655.     De  la  Molte,  Traits  Complet 
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de  la  Chirurgie,  t.  4,  p.  284.  Ellinckhuys,  in  Trioen' s 
Obs.  Med.  Chir.  fasc.  Lugd.  1743,  p.  115.  Ruysch, 
Opera  Omnia  Anat.  Med.  Chir.  Amst.  1721,  torn.  1, 
p.  94.  Laing,  in  Med.  Essays  and  Obs.  Edinb.  vol 
1,  art.  23.  .Juhnson,  ibid.  vol.  5,  art.  23.  Hunter,  in 
Med.  Obs.  and  Inquiries,  vol.  2,  p.  303.  Sigwart, 
Diss,  de  Carie  consumptm  tibia:  notabili  jactura,  tab. 
1750.  T.  Bartholine,  Act.  Med.  et  Phil.  Hafn.  vol.  3, 
obs.  114,  p.  287.  Hofmann,  Mantissa,  Oba.  Select, 
obs.  28.  Suviard,  J^ouveau  Recueil  d'Observ.  Chir. 
Pans,  1'702,  obs.']26.  Le.Dran,  Obs.  de  Chirurgie, 
«.  2,  oAs.  104.  Michael,  in  Richter's  Bibliothek,  t.  5. 
Troja,  De  JSTovorum  Ossi?im  in  integris  ant  maximis, 
ob  Marbos,  Depcrditionibus,  Regeneratione,  Expori- 
nienta.  LuteticB  Parisiortnn,  1775.  Troja's  work, 
though  drawn  up  in  an  incorrect  style,  as  Wddmann 
remarks,  contains  many  highly  interesting  experiments. 
BLumenbach,  in  A.  O.  Richter's  Bibliothtk,  t.  4,  p.  107. 
Desault's  Parisian  Chirurg.  .Tovrnal,  vol.  1,  p.  100, 
and  vol.  2,  p.  199.  KoehUr,  Experimenta  circa  Rege- 
ncrationcm  Ossium,  Giitt.  1786.  This  is  a  valuable 
work,  and  contains  the  original  discovery  of  the  repro- 
duction of  medullary  structure.  I.  P.  Weidmann,  De 
JVecrosi  Ossium,  fol.  Francofurli  ad  Moenum,  1793 ; 
et  De  JVecrosi  Ossium  adnotatio,  Frank,  del.  4.  Per- 
haps the  best  general  account  of  the  whole  subject  of 
necrosis.  It  ts  not  only  enriched  with  the  observations 
of  numerous  other  writers  on  the  disease,  but  contains 
the  most  approved  theories  and  opinions,  respecting 
many  other  affections  of  the  bones,  caries,  exfoliations, 
Src. .  It  was  of  great  assistance  to  me  in  the  foregoing 
article.  Consult  also  Richerand,  JVosogr.  Chir.  t.  3, 
p.  153,  S,-c.  ed.  4,  Paris,  1815.  Dr.  Alex.  McDonald's 
Thesis  de  JVecrosi  ac  Callo,  Edinb.  1799.  Hutchison's 
Pract.  Obs.  in  Surgery,  p.  180,  «$c.  London,  1816. 
•lames  Russell's  Practical  Essay  on  a  certain  Disease 
of  the  Bones,  termed  JVecrosis,  1794.  Whately's  Pract. 
Obs.  on  JVecrosis  of  the  Tibia,  1815.  Macartney,  in 
Crowther's  Obs.  on  White  Swelling,  <Sc.  edit.  2.  En- 
cyclopedie  Mcthodique,  partic  Chir.  art.  JVecrose. 
Leveille,  JVouvelle  Doctrine  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  321,  «$-c. 
Paris,  1812.  Larrey's  Mem.  de  Chirurgie  Militaire, 
t.  3,  p.  367,  (S-c.  I'homsvn's  Lectures  on  Inflamma- 
tion, p.  39,  <S-c.  Edinb.  1813.  Boyer'a  Traite  den 
Maladies  Chiiurgiciilcs,  t.  3,  p.  418.  dj-c.  Paris,  1814. 
Delpech,  Precis  Elcmcntaire  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  1,  chap. 
3;  Paris,  1816.  R.  Knox  on  the  Pathology  and  Treat- 
ment of  JVecrosis,  and  on  Regeneration  of  Bone,  ^c. 
Edinb.  Med.  Surg.  .lourn.  vol.  18,  p.  62,  ire.  aiid  vol. 
19,  p.  210.  R.  Liston,  Essay  on  Caries,  <$-c.  in  Edinb. 
Med.  .lourn.  JVo.  78.  E.  Lebel,  in  Med.  Phys.  Joum. 
Aug.  1620.  Meding.  Diss,  de  Regeneratione  Ossium, 
per  Experimeiita  illustrata ;  Lips.  1823.  Kottum, 
Exp.  ct  Obs.  circa  Regenerationem  Ossium;  Berol. 
1824.  B.  Bell  on  Diseases  of  Bones,  V2mo.  Edinb. 
1828. 

NEPHROTOMY.  (From  v£(Ppds,  a  kidney ;  and 
Tffivw,  to  cut.)  The  operation  of  cutting  a  stone  out 
ot  the  kidney  ;  a  proceeding  which,  perhaps,  has  never 
been  actually  put  in  practice.  In  the  Abrcge  Chrono- 
logique  de  V Histoire  de  France,  par  Mezerai,  and  in 
the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1696,  two  cases  of  what  is  called 
nephrotomy  are  mentioned  ;  but  several  circumstances 
in  the  accounts  led  Mailer  and  others  to  conclude,  that 
the  operation  alluded  to  in  the  first  work  was  nothing 
more  than  the  high  operation  for  the  stone.  With  re- 
spect to  the  example  in  the  latter  work,  ihe  particular^; 
are  not  detailed  enough  to  prove  that  an  inciriion  was 
really  made  into  the  kidney.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
.stones  have  often  been  extracted  from  abscesses  about; 
the  region  of  the  kidney,  afier  being  touched  with  a 
jirobe.'  But  with  regard  to  cutting  into  the  kidney, 
the  deep  situation  of  this  viscus,  and  the  wantofBymj)- 
toms,  by  which  the  lodgement  of  a  stone  in  it  can  be 
certainly  discovered,  will  always  be  strong  objections 
to  the  practice.  When  a  stone,  from  its  size,  cannot 
pass  from  the  kidney,  and  excites  inflammation  and 
suppuraiion,  no  doubt,  the  surgeon  may  make  an  in- 
cisi(m  into  the  tumour,  and  extract  the  calculus.  In 
this  sense,  nephrotomy  is  certainly  a  practicable  ope- 
ration. Warner  contends,  that  it  can  only  be  practised 
in  such  circumstances,  notwithstanding  whatever  may 
have  been  said  by  Marchetti,  or  others,  upon  the  sub- 
ject. In  Huch  a  ca^'c,  llie  operation  would  noi  be  at- 
lendc'd  with  any  greater  oifficulty,  tlian  the  opening  an 
iibtH-cMi  in  any  oilier  part  of  the  body.— (See  Wamer't 
Cases  in  Surgery,  p.  241,  edit.  4.) 
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NITRIC  AND  NITROUS  ACIDS. 


NITRIC  and  NITROUS  ACIDS.  As  these  are 
medicines  of  considerable  importance  in  surgery,  tliey 
claim  particular  notice.  Nitrous  acid  is  a  yellow  or 
orange-coloured  fluid,  emitting,  when  exposed  to  tlie 
air,  deep  orange-coloured,  extremely  suffocating  fumes. 
It  consists  of  nitrous  gas,  loosely  combined  wiih  nitric 
acid  and  water ;  and  the  colour  varies  according  to  the 
proportion  of  nitrous  gas  which  is  present. 

Nitric  acid  is  a  colourless,  or  very  pale  yellow,  limpid 
fluid,  emitting,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  white  suffo- 
cating vapours.  It  is  highly  corrosive,  and  tinges  ihe 
skin  yellow,  the  lint  remaining  till  the  epidermis  peels 
off.  The  constituents  of  nitric  acid,  independent  of 
the  water  which  gives  itthefluid  form,  are  25.97  azote, 
and  74.03  oxygen  in  100  parts. — (See  T/iovisoii's  Dis- 
pensatory, p.  438,  439,  ed,  2.) 

Both  these  acids  in  a  diluted  state  have  been  exten- 
sively tried,  as  a  substitute  for  quicksilver,  in  the  cure 
of  lues  venerea;  and  really,  upon  looking  over  the 
mass  of  evidence  brought  forward  in  proof  of  the 
power  which  they  seem  to  possess  over  this  disease,  it 
is  at  first  difficult  to  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  of  their 
efficacy.  The  cases  adduced  are  numerous,  some  of 
them  minutely  detailed ;  the  gentlemen  who  have  pub- 
lished them  men  of  reputation  and  abilities ;  and  (what 
especially  claims  attention)  these  examples  of  suc- 
cessful treatment  are  generally  allowed  to  have  been 
syphilitic,  or,  at  all  events,  complainls,  the  differences 
of  which  from  the  venereal  disea.se  have  not  been,  and 
could  not  be,  specified.  Whoever  impartially  con- 
siders the  immense  body  of  facts  pu'olished  by  Dr. 
Rollo,  Mr.  Cruickshank,  Dr.  Beddoes,  Dr.  P.  G.  Prio- 
leau,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  others,  ex- 
emplifying the  success  with  which  the  venereal  disease 
may  be  treated  by  the  nitrous  or  niiric  acid,  nmsl  be 
surprised  to  find,  that  the  accounts  delivered  by  these 
gentlemen  by  no  means  correspond  to  those  of  some 
other  eminent  practitioners.  How  to  reconcile  these 
seemingly  discordant  statements,  whether  by  supposing 
some  undefined  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  cases 
adduced,  or  some  variation  in  tlie  goodness  of  the  me- 
dicine itself,  is  indeed  perplexing.  Nor  is  a  solution  of 
the  question  at  all  facilitated  by  the  results  of  later  in- 
vestigations, tending  to  prove  the  general  curability  of 
syphilis  without  mercury  or  any  medicine  whatever; 
because,  if  we  admit  this  as  a  fact,  the  circumstance 
of  a  considerable  projwrtion  of  cases  not  yielding  or 
being  radically  cured  when  the  nitric  and  nitrous  acids 
are  exhibited,  as  asserted  by  Mr.  Pearson  and  others, 
would  argue,  that  giving  such  acids  is  worse  than 
leaving  the  disease  entirely  to  itself.  The  more  I  re- 
flect upon  all  that  we  know  about  the  venereal  disease, 
however,  the  more  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  the  senti- 
ment, that  it  is  not  one  disorder,  but  probably  many, 
which  go  under  this  name,  their  exact  shades  of  dif- 
ference not  having  yet  been  detected  nor  described. 
If  this  supposition  be  admissible,  the  contradictory 
statements  given  by  various  authors  about  what  their 
experience  has  taught  them  of  this  or  that  mode  of 
treating  the  disease,  may  all  be  immediately  reconcilt- d. 

The  practice  of  exhibiting  nitric  acid,  in  lieu  of  quick- 
silver, began  with  Mr.  Wm.  Scott,  a  surgeon  at  Bom- 
bay, who  is  said  to  have  been  led  to  the  experiment  by 
a  suggestion  thrown  out  by  Girtanner,  tbat  the  efficacy 
of  liie  various  preparations  of  quicksilver  probably 
depended  upon  the  quantity  of  oxygen  combined  with 
them.—iOrens.  Journ.  de  Pkysick.  b.  3,  p.  31,  1790.) 
In  August,  1793,  Mr.  Scott  being  himself  afflicted  with 
chronic  hepatitis,  resolved  to  take  a  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen, united  to  .some  substance  for  which  it  has  no  great 
attraction  ;  and  after  some  reflection,  nothing  appeared 
to  him  better  than  nitric  acid.  September  11th  he  took 
at  different  times  about  a  drachm  of  the  strong  nitric 
acid  diluted  with  water.  Soon  after  drinking  it  he 
felt  a  sense  of  warmth  in  his  stomach  and  chest;  but 
no  disagreeable  sensation  nor  any  other  material  effect. 
The  two  following  days  the  medicine  was  continued, 
the  gums  beginning  to  be  somewhat  red  and  enlarged, 
He  slept  ill ;  but  could  lie  for  a  length  of  time  on  his 
left  side,  which  the  disease  of  the  liver  had  prevented 
him  from  doing  during  many  months  previous  to  this 
perjod.  He  also  felt  a  pain  in  the  back  of  his  head, 
refieinbling  what  he  had  commonly  experienced  when 
taking  mercury.  On  the  fourth  day  his  gums  were  a 
little  tender;  the  headache  and  pain  about  his  jaws 
(■tin  troubled  him;  but  the  symptoms  of  his  liver-coti!- 
plaitit  had  already  left  him.    The  acid  was  continued 
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on  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  days:  the  soreness  of  the 
moutii  increasing,  and  a  salivation  taking  place.  On 
the  7th  day  he  fell  his  mouth  so  troublesome  that 
took  no  more  acid.  His  moutli  got  gradually  well, 
he  found  his  health  considerably  improved. 

Mr.  Scott  likewise  administered  the  nitric  acid] 
several  cases  of  tedious  intermittents,  in  two  casesi 
diabetes,  and  in  many  syphilitic  cases,  with  the  hi 
piesl  ettect.  His  account  of  the  niiroMS  acid  was  fi| 
published  in  the  Bombay  C(mrier  of  April  30ih,  1"3 
and  soon  afterward  republished  in  this  country. 
"  An  Account  of  the  Effects  of  the  J^itrous  Acid  on  I 
human  Body"  by  fV.  ii!cotty  in  Duncan\i  Annals 
Medicine  for  I79G,  vol.  1,  p  375—383.)  The  lij_ 
thesis  suggested  by  Girtanner  in  1790,  that  the  effica 
of  mercury  in  the  treatment  of  the  venereal  dit^ 
depended  upon  the  oxygen  combined  with  this  miner 
required  but  little  extension  to  lead  to  the  discovery! 
the  antisyphilitic  virtues  of  the  acids.  Yet  Giitaiiiiii 
had  all  his  attention  so  fixed  on  mercury,  that  it  never 
struck  him  thal«the  principle  on  which  he  explained- 
the  efficacy  of  this  medicine  might  apply  to  other  i 
stances  which  abound  with  oxygen,  and  are  iead| 
separable  from  it.  Tliis  was  the  idea  w  hich  made 
Wm.  Scott  begin  to  suspect,  that  the  nitric  acid  mie 
be  as  efficacious  as  mercury  in  venereal  cases ;  atid'as 
he  had  already  <ibserved  a  great  analo»y  between  the 
eflects  of  this  acid  and  mercury  in  the  experiments 
which  he  made  with  the  first  of  these  medicines  in  his 
own  case  of  chrcmic  hepatitis  and  other  diseases,  he 
ventured  to  reccmimend  the  trial  of  it  in  syphilis.  The 
result  was,  that  the  acid  was  found  not  only  to  equal 
the  preparations  of  mercury,  but  sometimes  to  surpass 
them;  for  it  had  the  best  effect  in  some  cases  wlie 
mercury  had  been  tried  in  vain,  and  it  was  observed 
remove  the  disease  in  less  lime  than  the  commons 
medy.  Nor  were  any  of  the  inconveniences,  usui 
known  under  the  names  of  mercurial  symptoms, 
curial  fever,  found  to  be  the  consequence  of  its 
ploymeni  however  long  contiimed.  With  it  al(| 
many  syphilitic  cases  are  stated  to  have  been  cured,  I 
disease  not  having  returned  at  the  end  of  two  year 
(See  Duncan's  Annals  of  Medicine,  4-c.  vol.  1, 179 
383,  <J-c.) 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Scott  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 

scribing  these  effects  of  the  nitric  acid  in  India,  s«  

excited  the  attention  of  medical  practitioners  both  in^ 
Europe  and  America,  the  inquiry  being  taken  up  with 
all  the  zeal  which  the  preceding  accounts  were  calcu- 
lated to  inspire.  In  1797,  Mr.  G.  Kellie,  a  surgeon  of 
the  navy,  gave  the  nitric  acid  to  five  sailors,  affected 
with  gonorrhoBE,  venereal  sores,  and  buboes.  Three 
of  them  were  |)erfectly  cured.  A  fourth,  who  had 
sores  on  the  glans,  and  who  had  been  much  debilitated 
by  the  long  use  of  mercury,  recovered  nearly  his  ori- 
ginal strength  while  taking  the  acid ;  but  the  sores  w^ 
not  healed  before  mercury  had  been  repeatedly 
hibited.  In  the  fifth  patient,  who  was  also  scroful 
the  nitric  acid  contributed  very  essentially  to  heal 
sores.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Kellie  seems  to  regard  this" 
medicine  as  possessing  very  efficient  power  of  slopping 
and  eradicating  the  venereal  disease. — (See  Letters 
from  G.  Kellie,  respecting  the  Effects  of  J^itrous  Acid 
in  the  Cure  of  Si/philis,  Duncan's  Annals  of  Medicint 
/or  1797,  p.  254. 277.) 

In  the  same  year  appeared  a  letter,  in  a  German  pe- 
riodical work  (^Hufeland's  Journ.  der  Prakt.  Heilk.  bd, 
4,  p.  356— 359),  written  by  Albers  ,giving  the  histoiy 
of  a  venereal  ulcer  on  the  breast,  successfully  treated 
by  the  nitric  acid. 

The  reports  of  Dr.  Prioleau,  who  tried  the  nitric  acid 
in  the  autumn  of  1797,  are  particularly  favourable  to 
the  practice.  "  We  have  seen  (says  he)  every  stage 
and  form  of  i^yphilis  cured  by  this  medicine,  and  even 
in  habits  broken  down  by  the  antecedent  u.«e  of  mer- 
cury, under  which  the  disorder  had  gained  ground. 
The  patients  recovered  their  health  and  strength  in  a 
short  time,  without  the  u.se  of  diet-drinks,  ba;k,  or  any 
other  tonic  medicine  whatever." — (See  Caldwell's  Me- 
dical Theses,  p.  103,  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1805.) 

The  praise  of  the  nitric  acid  from  tmnierous  qtiar 
ters  induced  Dr.  Rollo  to  try  it  in  the  military  hospital 
at  Woolwich,  and  iii;;onjunction  with  Mr.  Cruickshank 
to  examine  farther  Into  the  antisyphilitic  virtues  of 
oxygenated  substances.  The  results  of  Mr.  Cruick- 
shank's  investigations  constitute  the  second  part  of 
Rollo's  work  on  diabetes,  published  in  1797.    The  irnt 
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I  lies,  which  were  selected  for  llie  experiuientti,  were 

iiiiiic,  curie,  and  niuiiaiic  acicis,  and  oxygeiiaied 

.laie  of  polasli.     Of  liiese,  tlic  nitric  acid  and  llie 

•jnated  muriate  ol  poiasli  were  tound  to  possess 

•'I  eaiest  efficacy :  tlie  tirsf  acting  in  many  cases  wuli 

Tirkable  mildness;  the  second,  vvuh  greater  expedi- 

.    and  cenaiiitv.     The  new  plan  was  tried   U|X)U 

iig  persons  affected  with  pimiary  venereal  com- 

afs,  who  had  never  used  mercury;  and  no  other 

■nal  medicine  was  given  except  opiiiin  when  re- 

<i  li.ed  lor  dial rhoea  or  colic.     'J'he  liquor  plumlii  ace- 

laiis  dilutus  was  used  as  a  wash  lor  ctiancres.     In  de- 

tiiliiatwl  suhjecis,  sure  and  speedy  good  effects  were 

nbsiMved  nnilormly  to  follow;  and  hence,  previimsly 

to  giving  the  aiid  to  strong,  plethoric  patients,  liie  me- 

t;:<id  of  preparing  llieuj  for  this  treatment  by  purging 

and  hiet-diiig  was  adopted,  as  is  alleged,  with  great 

success.    In  some  cases,  alter  the  nitric  acid  had  been 

(Miiuiiued  a  good  wiiile  without  pioduciiig  asalivation, 

t'xhibiiion  of  mercury  for  a  short  time  completed 

I  lire.     Mr.  Cruickshank's  o|)inion  in  favour  of  the 

\  remedies  was  on  the  wiiole  e.xtremely  sanguine, 

iie  ventures   to  express   his  conviction,  that  they 

lid  render  the  employment  of  mercury  in  the  cure 

he  venereal  disease  unnecessary. — (See./^n  Account 

■:■<  Lwu  Cases  of  Diabetes  MMilus^wilk  Remarks,  li'-c. 

Inj  Jokn  Hollo,  M.D.  vol.  2,  Huo.  J. and.  1797.) 

Ill  the  same  year  Dr.  lieddoes  published  a  valuable 
work,  comprising  all  the  inlormaiioii  whicli  liad  then 
transpired  respecting  the  an.isypliiliiic  virtues  of  the 
iiiiric  acid,  with  additional  communications  from  his 
medical  friends. — (See  Hepints principally  coiicernijig 
the  Hffect.i  of  J^ilrous  Jiciil  in  the  yeuertai  Disease, 
by  Thuin.  Bcddocs,  Brislul,  1797.)  And  two  years 
aVierward  the  same  auihor  hnished  a  still  more  com- 
pieliensive  volume  on  the  subject. — {Ji  Colltctimi  of 
Tcsl.itnunies  respecting  tlir,  Trent.nient  of  the  Venereal 
J}isc.ase  by  J^itriiiis  Acid,  Luvd.  1799.) 

From  the  pieeeding  work  we  learn,  that  in  the  Ply- 
itu)uili  Hospital  Mr.  Hammick  gave  the  nitric  acid  to 
bnivveen  sixty  and  seventy  venereal  patients,  and  that 
the  cures  were  generally  more  sp»'edily  accomplished 
tli;tii  with  mercury,  no  ill  effects  being  produced  on  the 
,  sysiem  similar  to  those  usually  remaining  after  the  use 
of  ih«;  latter  mineral.  He  assures  us,  that  after  the  re 
moval  of  the  symptoms,  the  di.sease  never  returned; 
and  that  for  debiliiated,  scorbutic,  or  scrofulous  pa- 
tients, affected  with  veiuMeal  complaints,  the  acid  was 
found  a  most  valuable  means  of  relief. 

Dr.  Geach  of  the  same  hospital  is  also  stated  to  have 
employed  the  nitric  acid  with  such  effect  that  he  rarely 
had  occasion  for  mciciiry;  the  livid  colour  of  the 
couulenaiice,  soidid  fetid  excoriations  uf  the  scrotum, 
and  other  sympioms,  which  had  long  resisted  the  tatter 
mineral,  all  (luii  kly  giving  way  to  the  new  medicine. 
Another  praciiri<mer  of  the  nameof  Giedlestone,  how- 
ever, bad  not  equal  success  in  his  exi^eriments;  for,  in 
several  ca.ses,  the  acid  did  not  bring  about  a  cure,  and 
after  being  continued  eight  or  ten  days,  and  inducing  a 
salivation,  it  even  rendered  the  condition  of  some  pa- 
tients worse.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  6andford,  a  sur- 
geon at  Worcesier,  found  the  acid  a  very  u.^eful  and 
effectual  medicine  in  venereal  cases,  where  mercurials 
had  been  long  exhibited  in  vain.  The  trials  of  the  niiric 
acid,  made  by  i'n.fessor  Rutherford  at  Edinburgh,  had 
various  results;  the  medicine  sometimes  proving  com 
pletely  iiieffi-ctual,  and  in  other  instances  a|  pearing  to 
bea  p«^r'Vct  antidote  forihe  woist  syphilitic  complaints. 

Dr.  B»'ddoesconclu(les  with  some  ob^ervatious  in  an- 
swer to  Mr.  Blair,  who  had  become  averse  to  the  new 

iclice. 

In  1798,  Dr.  Ferriar  published  some  remarks  on  the 
flltroirs  acifl.— fRee  Jifrdicnl  Ihnlories  mid  Rejlectiovs, 
vol.'.i,  p  290—310.)  He  tried  this  medicine  in  various 
ways',  either  alone,  or  after  or  in  conjunction  with  the 
exh  bi'.ion  of  mercury.  His  inleiences  are,  that  in  the 
treatment  of  the  venereal  disease,  the  nitrous  acid  is 
useful  only  in  protracted  cas«;s.  Me  corioborales,  how- 
ever, the  geiierrilly  iereive«l  i)|iiiiion,  that  where  Ihe 
pniiciii  has  bcin  con^i(terHbly  i educed  by  the  long  or 
injiulicioiis  finploympiit  of  mercury,  the  nitrous  acid  is 
a  inosi  beneficial  inedltiiie. 

'  In  Ibis  y<nr,  Mr  Blair  wrote  nomc  observatioris  mi 
the  venereal  disi-afe.  and  ibi-  new  method  «»f  treating 
it.— f  F.xnays  on  Ihr  Vevrmil  Ditmnr.  and  tin  covcomi- 
ianl  Affrctntvs,  Jjtnd.  1797.)  In  tluH  work,  the  new 
Temediea  arc  generally  condemned  as  ineffexrtual ;  and 


hence  originated  a  paper  war  between  this  writer  and 
Dr.  Beddoes,  "  iiierarium  cerlamen,  non  sine  bile  gca- 
tum,"  as  Dr.  Hoist  has  expressed  it.— (Z>c  AcidiJ^itrici 
Usu  Medico,  p.  73,  ^oo.  Christianm,  ISlti.)  In  this 
controversy  numerous  other  practitioners  readily 
joined,  as  for  instance,  Macartney,  Howley,  Philips, 
Hooper,  Lidderdale,  <Scc.,  all  of  whom  adduced  cases  in 
proof  of  the  trequent  inefficacy  of  nitrous  acid ;  and 
these  were  collected  and  publislied  by  Mr.  Blair,  who, 
suspecting  the  cases  of  failure  with  this  medicine  to 
be  more  numerous  than  those  of  success,  considers 
himself  unjustified  in  regarding  it  as  an  anlisyphiliiic 
to  be  depended  u|>ou.  At  the  same  time,  lie  bears  tes- 
timony to  the  virtues  of  the  acids,  exhibited  in  venereal 
cases  either  singly  or  alternately' with  mercury  where 
tlie  patient's  strength  had  been  much  reduced;  and  he 
cmilcjsses  that  venereal  buboes,  indurated  glands,  noc- 
turnal pains  in  the  bones,  and  gonorihoea  yielded  to 
these  remedies. 

Seven  years  after  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Blair's 
work,  Mr.  I'earsou  delivered  his  sentiments  in  a  book 
of  C(jnsiderable  merit.— (,06s.  on  the  Effects  of  various 
Articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  cure  of  Lues 
Venerea,  2d  ed.  Land.  1807,  p.  198,  <^c.)  He  relates  a 
very  few  examples,  in  which  the  nitrous  acid  appeared 
effectual  in  curing  chancres,  and  one  of  its  virtues  in 
gonorrhoea;  the  only  one  which  this  gentleman  had 
ever  seen.  The  rest  of  his  observations  are  unfavour- 
able to  the  character  of  the  medicine  as  an  anlisyphi- 
liiic meriting  conlidence.  The  first  trials  which  Mr. 
Pearson  made,  were  of  the  nitric  acid ;  but  as  he  did 
not  remark  any  of  its  effects  to  be  different  from  those 
produced  by  the  nitrous  acid,  he  commonly  employed 
the  latter  in  the  Ibllowing  form: — >iitrous  acid,  two 
drachms;  pure  water,  a  pint  and  a  half;  syrup,  four 
ounces.  This  mixture  was  usually  taken  in  llie  space 
of  twenty-four  hours.  As  local  applications,  he  em- 
ployed a  saturnine  lotion  to  the  sores,  and  emollient 
poultices  to  tumours  and  inflamed  parts.  All  mercu- 
rial applications  were  absolutely  prohibited. — (P.  200.) 
In  making  his  inferences  in  a  subsequent  page,  he  says, 
"The  nitric  and  nitrous  acids  have  removed  both  pri- 
mary and  seciuidary  symptoms  of  syphilis;  and  in 
some  instances  it  seems  that  the  former  have  not  re 
curred,  nor  have  secondary  symptoms  appeared  at  the 
period  tliey  commonly  siiow  ihemselves,  wiien  the 
cure  has  been  imperfect.  But  as  far  as  my  own  expe- 
rience extends,  and  that  of  many  respectable  Iriends, 
who  aie  connected  with  large  hospitals,  a  permanent 
cure  lias  never  been  accomplished  by  these  acids, 
where  secondary  symptoms  have  been  present.  Tiie 
same  acids,  when  exhibited  with  the  utmost  care  and 
attention  to  many  patients,  labouring  under  the  pri- 
mary symptoms  of  the  venereal  disease,  and  where 
they  have  agreed  perfectly  well  with  the  stomach,  have 
been  nevertheless  found  inadequate  to  the  cure  of 
those  syruptoms.  Indeed,  the  failures  which  have  oc- 
curred, both  in  my  own  practice  and  that  of  many  of 
my  surgical  friends,  have  been  so  numerous,  that  I  do 
not  think  it  eligible  to  rely  on  tlie  nitrous  acid  in  the 
treatment  of  any  one  form  of  the  lues  venerea."  How- 
ever, Mr.  Pearson  joins  several  other  writers  in  bear- 
ing witness  to  the  good  effects  of  this  medicine,  where 
impairment  of  the  constitution  renders  the  employment 
of  mercury  inconvenient  or  improper.  Here,  he  says, 
it  will  restrain  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  improve 
the  health  and  strength.  On  some  occasions,  lie  thinks 
that  It  may  be  given  in  conjunction  with  a  course  of 
mercurial  inunction ;  and  he  agrees  with  other  practi- 
tioners about  lis  supporting  the  tone  of  the  stomach, 
acting  as  a  diuretic,  and  counteracting  the  effects  of 
mercury  on  the  mouth  and  fauces. — (P.  236—238.) 

While  these  inquires  were  going  on  in  England,  nu- 
merous experiments  on  the  same  subject  weie  under- 
taken in  France.  In  a  work  publislied  in  1797,  Alyon 
|K>sirively  declares  that  mercury  ought  to  be  entirely 
relinquished  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  disease. — (£«- 
sai  sur  Iks  Proprietis  Miidecinales  de  V  Oxypinc,  ct  sur 
I' Application  de  ce  Principe  dans  Ics  Maladies  veneri- 
enncs  psuriqnes,  et  dartreuses ;  Paris,  an  5, 8vo.  Here 
we  find  a  relation  of  many  cases  successfully  treated 
in  the  ho.^pitals  of  Valde-Grace  and  St.  Dennis,  by 
the  oxygenatr'd  muriate  of  potash,  the  niiric,  oxyimi- 
riiilic,  and  citric  acids,  an  ointment  of  the  auihor'a 
own  invention,  called  the  iinguentum  oxygenaiuin, 
being  applied  to  the  sores. — (Bee  Uvfruentmn  )  In  a 
second  edition  of  the  above  book,  which  r»me  out  in 
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1799,  tlie  eame  doctrine  and  practice  are  corroborated 
by  farther  observations. 

In  1798,  Dr.  Swodiaur  brou«;ht  out  the  third  edition 
of  his  treatise  on  tlie  venereal  disease  ( Traite  Complet 
sur  les  Si/mpLdmes,  Irs  Effets,  la  JVatui-e,  et  le  Traite- 
■inent  des  Maladies  Syphilitiques),  in  which  he  liighly 
commended  the  virtues  of  tiie  nitrous  acid,  and  oxy- 
genated acid,  as  expediting  the  cure  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions. But  in  tiie  fourth  edition  he  retracts,  and 
details  the  results  of  the  new  practice,  as  tried  upon 
twenty-six  venereal  patients  in  the  Hospice  d' Huma- 
nity :  of  these  only  seven  cases  remained  permanently 
cured ;  the  issue  of  seven  others  was  doubtful ;  and 
in  twelve,  no  amendment  was  observed. 

Nor  were  the  statements  of  Lagneau  mucli  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  reputation  of  the  nitrous  acid  as  an 
antisyphilitic  ;  for,  from  the  trials  which  he  had  seen 
made  of  it,  he  concluded  that  it  was  not  unfrequently 
ineffectual,  while  it  was  apt  to  excite  an  obstinate 
cough  and  hajmoptysis.— (Expose  des  Symptdmcs  de  la 
Maladie  F'^ncriemie,  des  diverses  .Mithodes  de  Traite- 
ment,  ire.  3me  rd.  Paris,  1812.) 

The  reports  of  Dr.  Odier,  of  Geneva,  however, 
were  rather  more  propitious;  as  he  says  the  nitrous 
acid  increases  tlie  efficacy  of  mercury,  and  lessens  or 
removes  the  inconveniences  arising  from  its  unskilful 
administration.  But  he  candidly  acknowledged,  tliat 
his  experience  had  not  been  great  enough  to  enable  him 
to  pronounce  what  degree  "of  confidence  ought  to  be 
put  in  the  acid  as  a  remedy  for  syphilis.-— (JIfara.  de 
Mid.  Pratique;  Oenive,  p.2iQ.) 

The  practice  of  exhibiting  the  nitric  acid  for  the  cure 
of  syphilitic  affeclions  was  not  tried  in  Germany  so 
soon  as  in  England  and  France.  Albers,  however,  in 
1797,  gave  an  account  of  Scott's  successful  experi- 
ments, and  of  the  efficacy  which  they  evinced  in  some 
cases  seen  by  that  gentleman  in  the  Infirmary  at  Edin- 
burgh {Hufelandy  Journ.  d.  Prukt.  Heilk.  vol.  20,  p. 
G8) ;  while  Behn,  who  had  visited  Paris  in  the  winters 
of  1797  and  1798,  briefly  noticed  the  various  results  of 
the  trials  which  he  had  seen  made  of  this  acid,  in  the 
"Clinique  de  Perfectionnement,"  for  the  cure  of  ob- 
stinate syphilitic  cases — {Erinnerungen  an  Paris, 
zunuchst  fur  Aerite  geschriehen  von  G.  H.  Behn  Erst. 
Heft.  Berl.  1799,  p.  110.)  At  length,  in  1799,  Struve, 
who  translated  Mr.  Blair's  first  publication  into  Ger- 
man, communicated  to  the  profession  the  particulars  of 
«ome  experiments  made  i)y  himself  with  the  acid:  he 
declares,  that  he  had  very  often  found  it  an  excellent 
remedy  for  inveterate  pains  in  the  bones  and  derange- 
ment of  the  constitution,  produced  either  by  the  sy- 
philitic virus,  or  the  injudicious  employment  of  mer- 
cury. However,  in  common  cases,  mercury  \n  repre- 
sented as  the  best  antisyphilitic  medicine. 

Afterward  Professor  Wiirzer  was  induced  to  try  the 
nitrous  acid  in  a  case  that  had  resisted  mercury  for  six 
months;  the  patient  having  got  rid  of  some  chancres 
and  a  sore  throat,  but  being  left  with  violent  nocturnal 
pains,  blotches  and  sores  all  over  his  body,  and  in  a 
very  reduced  condition,  without  the  least  appetite. 
Here,  in  27  days,  the  Jicid,  together  with  sarsaparilla 
and  the  warm  bath,  not  only  removed  all  the  com- 
plaints, but  actually  restored  the  patient's  original 
strength  and  healthy  appearance.  In  a  short  note  an- 
nexed to  this  case,  Ilufeland  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  de- 
rived from  experience,  that  the  nitrous  acid  is  effectual 
in  obviating  tlie  sequelaj  and  anomalous  diseases  in- 
duced by  lues  venerea,  but  that  it  does  not  permanently 
cure  the  latter  affection  itself— (£«7oos  uber  die  Keil- 
kraft  der  SalpetersaHre  in  veneriscken  Krankheiten, 
Hufel.  Journ.  d.  Prakt.  Heilk.  bd.  8,  st.  4,  p.  139 

143.) 

These  vague  and  endless  contradictions  induced 
.'^dimidt,  an  eminent  professor  at  Vienna,  to  make  a 
series  of  experiments  with  the  nitric  acid,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  its  power  in  cases  of  syphilis. — 
'Seo  Bcobacht,  der  Kaiserl.  Konigl.  Med.  Chir.  Jo- 
sephs .^cademie  zu  fVien.  bd.  1,  Wien,  1807,  p.  147 — 
189.)  Under  his  directions,  the  acid  was  given  in  the 
winter  of  1799  to  five  soldiers  affected  with  the  ve- 
nereal disease  in  various  degrees  and  fornjs.  In  every 
one  of  these  cases,  the  medicine  was  found  efficacious, 
but  the  degree  of  efficacy  was  remarked  to  vary  con- 
siderably, according  to  the  nature  of  the  constitution, 
and  the  kind  of  local  complaints.  Thus,  in  robust  pa- 
tients, moderate  doses  of  the  acid  soon  produced 
benefit:  while,  in  weak  persons, disposed  to  scurvy  or 
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scrofula,  a  larger  quantity  of  the  medicine  and  nn 
time  were  requisite.    This  assertion  we  see  is  ex 
the  reverse  of  what  appeared  to  happen  in  the 
treated    by  Mr.  Cruicksliank.      However,  profi 
Schmidt  entertains  strong  doubts  wiiether  the  nil 
acid  is  adequate  to  the  cure  of  all  the  forms  of  sy^ 
lis;  and   lie  thinks  that  neither  Uiis  nor  any  simil 
medicines  will  ever  supersede  iIk  necessity  for  ni 
cury. 

Ontyd,  a  Dutch  practitioner,  approves  of  the  use 
the  nitric  acid,  with  some  liniitati(m  :  while  he  admi 
its  efficacy  in  removing  local  symptoms,  he  is  stron, 
against  its  employment  in  cases  of  confirmed  lu^ 
The  latter  assertion,  I  conceive,  is  exactly  contrary 
the  results  of'modern  experience,  most  of  these 
tractedbad  cases  being  those  which  are  particula 
benefited  by  this  acid. — {JsTieuwe  scheidekundige  Bi\ 
te  Jimsterdam ;  by  Doll,  Me  st.  1799,  p.  166.)  Tl 
tracts  of  Boetticher  {Bemerk.  iiber  Medicinal-verfa. 
Hospit.  u.  Cur  art  en,  2tes  Hefr.  Kbnigsb.  1800,  8.), 
Ritter  {Erfahr  iiber  die  innerl  u.  aiisserl.  Anwendu 
d.  Salpeters.  Hvfel.  .Journ.  b.  10,  st.  3,  p.  191— J9 
and  of  Frankenfeld  (Hufeland's  Journ.  der  Pra 
Heilk.  bd.  22,  st.  4,  p.  96—98),  need  only  be  specifi( 
here,  as  decidedly  unfavourable  to  the  character  of 
nitrous  acid,  as  a  remedy  for  syphilis. 

Another  German  author,  who  has  entered  into  t 
present  inquiry,  is  F.  A.  Walch,  whose  statements  ai 
very  unfavourable  to  the  use  of  the  nitrous  acid,  as 
abstilutely  denies  that  it  ever  accomplishes  a  lastii 
c\ire.—{jiusfiihrl.  Darstell.   d.    Urspr.  ire,  d.   Vi 
risch.  Kran'kh.  Jena,  1811,  p.  197,  198  ) 

In  a  periodical  work,  mention  is  made  of  one  cas^ 
which,  after  resisting  a  long  course  of  mercury,  and 
also  the  nitric  acid,  was  ultimately  cured  by  restrict- 
ing the  patient  for  a  few  weeks  to  a  very  reduc 
diet.— («w/e^.  .Journ.  d.  Prakt.  Heilk.  bd.  34,  st 
p.  .56.) 

For  much  of  the  foregoing  historical  account,  I  ai 
indebted  to  Hoist,  Diss,  de  .Acidi  JVitrici  Usu  Medico, 
8vo.  Christ.  1816;  in  which  an  explanation  of  the  re- 
sults of'farther  trials  of  the  medicine  in  Denmark  a 
Sweden  may  be  perused.  From  these  countries  t 
reports  are  mostly  less  favourable  to  the  reputation 
the  medicine,  than  the  accounts  already  delivered. 

According  to  Hoist,  the  following  are  the  chief  c 
cumsfances  under  which  the  employment  of  nitrous 
nitric  acid  is  generally  sanctioned. 

1.  Where  the  disease  is  complicated  with  scurvy. 

2.  Where  it  is  attended  with  scrofulous  enlargemei 
of  the  glands,  and  other  strumous  symptoms.  I  ma; 
remark,  however,  that  these  complaints  are  often  as 
undefinable,  as  some  of  the  forms  of  syphilis,  and 
therefore  the  rule  is  frequently  difficult  of  application 

3.  Where  the  disease  is  accompanied  with  consid^ 
rable  debility,  either  brought  on  by  mercury  or  febrii 
indisposition. 

4.  Where,  from  idiosyncrasy,  mercury  cannot 
safely  exhibited.    Experience  fully  proves  that  thei 
are  some  i)atient8,  more  especially  females,  in  whoi 
a  few  grains  of  mercury  taken  inwardly,  or  mercurial 
frictions  on  the  most  limited  scale,  bring  on  vomiting, 
rheumatic  pains,   nervous    febrile  symptom?,    colic,  . 
spasms,  severe   headache,  and  a  rapid  immoderai 
salivation. 

5.  Several  practitioners  forbid  tlie  use  of  mercu; 
during  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy.— (i5a?f^//,  Prax 
Med.  Hafv.  1789,  p.  5"0;  Swediaur ;  .Sronsonn  Vollst. 
Mhdl.  alter  Ven  Krkht.  Berlin,  1811,  p.  211.)     Holsl 
observes  that  the  reason  of  this  advice  is  not  statei 
though  no  doubt  it  must  proceed  from  an  apprehensi 
of  mercury  exciting  a  miscarriage. 

Mr.  Pearson's  mode  of  exhibiting  the  nitrous  aci 
has  been  already  mentioned.  Some  practitioners  give 
it  as  follows:  B;.  Gum.  nrab.  3  iv.  aquK  menlh.  5  viij. 
acid,  nitrosi,  vel  nitrici  3  ij.  3  iij.  F.  M.  Of  this  mix- 
ture, a  table  spoonful  is  to  be  taken  every  hour,  mixed 
with  some  sweetened  water.  Should  the  acid  occa- 
sion colic  or  diarrhoea,  its  quantity  must  be  lessen 
and  opium  added  to  the  mixture. 

As  the  nitrous  and  nitricacids  decompose  and  destroy, 
the  teeth,  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  so 
serious  an  effect.  Their  being  properly  diluted,  and 
blended  with  sucar,  syrup,  or  mucilage,  will  materially 
tend  to  hinder  the  evil.  But  the  safe.-st  way  is  always 
to  drink  the  mixture  through  a  glass  tube,  and  wash 
the  mouth  well  immediately  after  every  dose 
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Strong  nitrous  acid,  extricated  in  the  form  of  vapour, 
i»  often  enipl<)y«^d  as  a  means  of  purifying  the  air  of 
large  crowded  hospitals  and  sick  rooms;  a  siihject  on 
wliich  the  observations  of  Dr.J.C.  Smyth  and  G.  de 
Jlorveau  are  particularly  interesting.  'J'he  nitrous  acid 
is  sometimes  taken  by  accident,  or  design,  as  a  l)oison. 
IJtre,  according  to  tlie  observations  of  'lartra,  Orfila, 
&.C  ,  the  best  antidote  is  calcined  magnesia  or  soap. 
If  the  first  of  tli'ese  articles  be  at  liaiid,  a  drachm  of  it, 
suspended  in  a  glass  of  water,  is  to  be  instantly  given, 
followed  by  copious  draughts  of  some  mucilaginous 
drink,  the  design  of  which  is  to  fill  the  -—.<"■' 
excite  it  to  reject  tlie  diluted  poison.  \ 
niiting  is  going  on,  the  doses  ot  magnesia  are  to  be 
repeated,  and  follow.ed  as  in  the  first  instance  by 
draugiits  of  linseed-tea,  solution  of  gum  arable,  milk, 
or  biotli.  .    . 

The  nitrous  acid  has  also  been  extensively  tried  as  a 
means  of  curing  syphilitic  complaints,  in  the  form  of 
•what  is  termed  the  nitrn-iauriatic  bath,  of  which  a 
description  will  be  given  in  speaking  of  the  Venereal 
Disease. 

When  reiterated  courses  of  mercury  induce  dropsy, 
as  not  unfrequently  happens  in  very  impaired  consti- 
tutions, Mr.  Carniichael  prescribes  the  nitrous  acid  in 
as  large  doses  as  the  stomach  will  bear,  conjoined  witii 
digitalis. — {Essaijs  on  Venereal  Diseases,  >S'c.)    Taken 
in  doses  of  eight,  ten,  or  fifteen  drops,  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  it  is  alleged  to  be  efficacious  in  tlie  cure  of 
some   eruptive   complaints,  especially  of  the   lower 
ptueniilies,  connected  with  disorder  of  the  liver.— 
I  sun's  Pharm.  Ckir.  p.  6.)     Another  well-informed 
r  also  bears  testimony  to  its  good  effects  when 
together  with  mercury  for  old  obstinate  ulcera- 
-  o("  the  legs,  though  no  venereal  taint  can  be  sus- 
d  ;  and,  he  says,  it  may  be  applied  with  benefit  as 
al  stimulant  to  fetid  ulcers,  attended  with  a  thin 
loious  discharge,  and  in  some  examples  of  caries, 
i!  such  cases,  3  ij.  of  the  diluted  acid  is  to  be  mixed 
villi  3J.  of  water. — (See  ^.  T.  Thomson's  Dispensa- 
tory, />.441,  ed.  2  )     With  respect  to  caries  in  the  sense 
of  necrosis,  however,  the  reader  will  understand  from 
what  is  said  in  the  article  on  the  subject,  that  it  can 
rarely  be  advisable  to  apply  this  or  any  other  acid, 
either  to  the  exfoliating  portion  of  bone,  or  to  that 
which  is  yet  alive.    The  nitrous  acid  has  sometimes 
beeip  used  for  destroying  warts,  condylomata,  and 
other  excrescences ;  and  the  nitric  acid,  applied  to  the 
skin,  has  been  proposed  as  a  means  of  producing  an 
immediate  vesication  of  the  part.     By  Sir  E.  Home,  it 
is  praised  as  a  local  application  for  certain  ulcers  when 
properly  diluted.— (See  Ulcers.)    It  is  likewise  com- 
mended by  some  writers  as  a  very  useful  local  applica- 
tion in  cases  of  hospital  gangrene:  and  an  interesting 
paper  was  lately  published  by  Mr.  R.VVelbank,  detail- 
ing the  excellent  effects  of  the  undiluted  nitric  acid, 
<is  an  apiilication  to  diseases,  which  he  has  described 
under  the  name  of  sloughing  phagedena,  and  which 
.le  considers  as  Identical  with  hospital  gangrene.— (See 
Mid.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11,  p.  369,  and  Hospital  Gan- 
trrene.)    The  cases  reported   by  this  gentleman,  are 
/lighly  favourable  to  the  practice,  which,  as  may  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  article  Hospital  Gangrene, 
i3  not  entirely  new  with  respect  to  this  disease  ;  and  in 
speakingof  wiorf?/icaiion,  I  have  mentioned  that  it  was 
Dr.  Kiikland's  practice  sometimes  even  to  dress  certain 
ilougliiiig  diseases  with  a  solution  of  mercury  in  ni- 
trous acid.     But  notwithstanding  these  facts,  and  the 
well-known    custom  of  Sir  A.  Cooper  to   apply  to 
L^loughing  phagedenic  ulcers  ihe  nitric  acid  lotion,  com- 
liosed  of  50  drops  of  the  acid,  and  a  pint  of  distilled 
vvaicr,  I  feel  that  Mr.  Welbank  has  rendered  a  service 
I.)  the  profession  by  drawing  their  attention  still  more 
iiarlicnlaily  lo  the  use  of  undiluted  nitric  acid  in  the 
firms  of  phagedena,  which  lie  has  so  well  described. 
MTRO-MURIATIC  BATH.— (See  Venereal  Dis- 

iNtJDK.  A  swelling  of  a  bone,  or  a  thickening  of 
•lie  |)eriosteum  fiom  a  venereal  cause.— (Sec  Exostosis 
,md  Venereal  Disease.) 

•NOLI  MK  'J'ANGlittE.  A  npecies of  Zupu.f, under 
wliich  term  Dr.  Willan  intended  lo  comprise,  tojietlier 
with  the  noli  me  tangerK  alTectiiig  the  nose  and  lip.'*, 
')thcr  slow  tubercular  ad'ectioiiii,  especially  about  ili< 
face,  coinm(nily  ending  in  ravged  ulcerations  of  tlie 
cheeks,  forehead,  eyelidn,  and  lips,  and  HomciimeH  nc 
curring  in  other  ^larts  of  the  body,  where  liiey  gr.uln 
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ally  dtstroy  the  skin  and  muscular  parts  to  a  considc 
ruble  depth.— (jBatewjaTi'j  Synopsis  of  Ctitaneotis  Dis 
eases,  p.  296,  ed.  3.) 

Sir  E.  Home  says,  that  the  ulcers  for  which  he  has 
been  led  to  employ  arsenic,  are  named,  from  the  viru- 
lence of  their  disposition,  noli  me  tangcrc,  and  are 
very  nearly  allied  to  cancer;  differing  from  it  in  not 
contaminating  the  neighbouring  parts  by  absorption^- 
btit  only  spreading  by  immediate  contact.  Ulcers  of 
this  kind  differ  exceedingly  from  one  another  in  theif 
degree  of  virulence;  but  they  are  all  so  far  of  the  same 
nature,  that  arsenic  in  general  agrees  with  them,  and 
puts  a  stop  to  their  progress,  while  they  are  aggravatet* 
by  milder  dressings. — {Home  on  Ulcers,  ed.%  p. 'i&l.) 
'J'lie  disease  generally  commences  with  small  tu- 
bercles, which  change  after  a  time  into  superficial 
spreading  ulcerations  on  the  alee  of  the  nose,  more  or 
less  concealed  beneath  furfuraceous  scabs.  Sir  A. 
Cooper  believes,  that  the  disease  consists  in  ulceration 
of  the  sebaceous  glands,  or  follicles  of  the  nose.  The 
cartilages  and  even  the  whole  nose  are  frequently 
destroyed  by  the  progressive  ravages  of  this  peculiar 
disorder,  which  sometimes  cannot  be  stopped  or  re- 
tarded by  any  treatment,  external  or  internal. 

The  specific  ulcerations  do  not  generally  extend  to  the 
parts  far  within  the  nostrils :  but  at  the  lime  that  I  am 
writing  this  article,  there  is  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital a  curious  example,  in  which  the  greatest  part  of 
the  nose  is  destroyed,  and  the  ulceration  proceeds  even 
through  the  front  part  of  the  palate  into  the  mouth. 
The  morbid  process  sometimes  stops  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  then  is  renewed  with  increased  violence. 
The  following  case  illustrates  the  nature  of  noli  mc 
tangere,  and  one  mode  of  treatment  to  which  it  yielded. 
Jane  Chatillon,  45  years  of  age,  was  attacked  in  the 
course  of  September,  1788,  with  an  inflammation  on 
the  left  ala  of  the  nose.  Some  time  afterward  the  part 
ulcerated,  which  occasioned  a  troublesome  and  some- 
times a  painful  itching:  different  means  were  unsuc- 
cessfully employed,  and  the  case  remained  nearly  in 
the  same  situation  until  the  month  of  September  in 
the  following  year.  At  this  period,  the  ulcer  spread 
very  fast ;  the  septum  nasi,  the  muscles,  and  cartilages 
of  both  sides  were  in  a  short  space  of  time  destroyed. 
The  ulceration  extended  on  the  left  side,  along  the 
loose  edge  of  the  upper  lip.  This  was  the  state  of  her 
case  on  her  admission  into  the  Hospital  of  St,  Louis, 
in  the  month  of  October,  1789. 

A  poultice  moistened  with  aq.  veg.  was  applied 
twice  a  day  to  the  ulcer ;  a  sudorific  ptisan  prescribed  ; 
and  a  pill,  composed  of  one  grain  of  calomel,  and  one 
grain  of  sulph.  aurat.  antimonii,  ordered  to  be  taken 
every  day.  From  the  fifth  day  the  inflammation  les- 
sened. No  other  sensible  alteration  took  place  till  the 
21st,  The  suppuration,  which  till  this  lime  had  been 
black  and  putrid,  now  became  white  and  inodorous 

On  the  37th  the  discharge  was  trifling,  and  the  pan 
was  dressed  with  pledgets,  dipped  in  a  solution  of 
verdigris  and  corrosive  sublimate,  in  the  proportion 
of  six  grains  of  each  to  a  pint  of  water.  On  the  40th 
day,  cicatrization  oegan  to  take  i)lace,  and  was  finished 
by  the  GOth, 

Some  time  before  the  disease  was  completely  cica- 
trized, an  issue  was  made  in  the  arm,  which  was 
healed  up,  without  any  inconvenience  lo  the  patient,  six 
months  after  the  cure. — {Parisian  Chirurgical  Jour 
nal,  vol.  1.) 

One  of  the  best  external  applications  to  noli  mc  tan 
gere  is  the  following  lotion  :  1,1.  potassa;  arseniaiis,  gr. 
iv.  Aq.  menthEE  sativiR,  5iv.  Spiritus  vini  teiiuioris, 
5J.  Misceetcola.  I  have  seen  several  case?  in  St, 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  which  were  either  cured  or 
seemed  disposed  to  get  well  with  this  useful  applica 
lion.  The  solution  of  arsenic  which  Sir  E.  Home  has 
always  used,  is  made  by  boiling  vvliite  arsenic  in  water 
for  several  hours,  in  a  sand  heal.  When  given  inter- 
nally, the  dose  is  from  three  to  ten  drops;  when  for 
external  application,  a  drachm  is  to  be  diluted  with  Ibij. 
of  water;  and  this  solution  is  gradually  made  stronger 
as  the  parts  become  accustomed  to  it,  till  it  is  of  double 
strength.  However,  this  mode  of  using  arsenic  is  by 
no  menus  a  well-regul;ited  one;  and  Plunket's  caustic 
(see  Araenic)  for  outward  «;mployment  is  not  nearly  so 
neat  an  application  as  Ihe  above-mentioned  lotion. 
Sir  A,  Cooper  applies  the  following  ointment:  U- 
Arnen,  oxydi  sulph.  flor.  fi  »  3  J.  Uiig.  cetaccl  5  'J-  ™! 
In  24  hours  it  produces  a  hlougli,  vvliich,  beiuK  covered 
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*ith  any  simple  «liessing,  separates,  and  the  part  tlien 
/reqiientJy  heals.— (See  Lancet,  vul.  1,  p.  '264.)  At  St. 
Baith()loiii<;w's  Hospital,  arsenic  is  admin islered  inter- 
nally iii  tlie  lollovving  formula:  6^.  Potdssse  arseuiaiis 
l>r.  ij.     AqucjB  meniha!  saiiva>  jiv.    Spiritus  viii.  ten. 

5  j.  Misce  et  cola.  Dosis  3  ij.  ter  quotidie.  In  this 
way,  the  quantity  of  arseuic  is  nicely  determined. 
The  generaliiy  of  practiiioners  prescribe  the  liquor 
arsenicalis  of  the  London  Pliarniacopceia  ;  a  formula 
that  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  recommendf-d  by  Dr. 
Fowler,  and  very  convenient.  One  scruple  of  the  ar- 
gentuui  nitraium,  dissolved  in  iialf  an  ounce  of  dis- 
tilled water,  makes  a  very  good  application,  which, 
although  generally  inferior  in  poiut  of  etiicacy  to  arse- 
nical ones  in  tlie  present  disease,  occasionally  does 
good  when  nothing  else  seems  lo  produce  any  benefit. 
The  above  case  makes  us  acquainted  with  another 
lotion  which  deseives  farther  trial.  All  fluid  remedies 
must  be  applied  to  the  part  by  dipping  little  bits  of  lint 
in  them,  placing  these  on  the  ulcerations,  and  covering 
the  whole  with  a  pledget. 

Theolnlments  which  seem  most  likely  to  prove  useful 
applications  to  noli  vie  tav^ere  are,  the  unguentuni 
Jiydrargyri  nitrali,  the  unguentum  picis,  and  unguenii.m 
sulphuris.  As  far  as  my  experience  extends,  they  aie 
generally  less  efficacious  than  lotions  in  the  present 
cases ;  but  in  particular  instances,  they  prove  superiorly 
u.seful :  and  it  deserves  especial  notice,  tJjat  surgeons 
can  often  make  no  progress  against  this  inveterate 
disetise,  unless  they  apply  a  different  sort  of  dressing 
every  day  ;  sometimes  a  lotion,  at  other  times  an  oint- 
ment. The  little  ulcers  may  occasionally  be  touched 
with  the  aigentum  nitraium,  or  a  strong  solution  of  it. 
The  small  furluraceous  scabs  which  are  continually 
forming  on  the  part  atfecied,  should  be  softened  with 
a  little  of  the  unguentum  spermatis  ceti,  and  removed 
with  as  much  leinlerness  as  possible. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  arsenic  is  a  good 
medicine  to  be  given  iniernally,  and  the  best  mode  of 
exhibiting  it  has  been  already  explained.  Another 
medicine  which  is  often  useful  in  these  cases,  is  what 
is  known  by  the  name  of  I'luininer's  pill,  or  the  com- 
pound calomel  pill.  J^.  Ilydrargyri  submuriatis,  sul 
phnris antinmnii  prxcipitaii  singnlorum, gr.  xii.  Gnaiaci 
guniniiresina;,gr.  xxiv.  Saponis  quod  satis  sit.  Misce; 
fiant  pilulatduodecim.  Dosiauna  bistptolidie. — In  other 
instances,  we  may  try  the  decocium  ulnii  or  sarsapa- 
rilla;,  with  one  of  the  followinu  pilU  ilirice  a  day  :  R. 
Hydrargyrisubmnriaii.sgr.  vj.  Succi  spissaiit  icuia  3j. 
Misce;  tiant  pilulae  duMdecim.  The  hydiatgyrus  snl- 
phuralns  has  occasionally  been  given  as  an  alterative 
medicine,  (or  the  relief  of  noli  me  tavn^ere  ;  with  what 
go(td  ertecl  I  caimot  pretend  to  say. 

Inthreeor  fourle.-s severe  casesof  lupous  tubercieson 
the  face,  which  had  innde  no  progress  towards  ulcera- 
tion. Dr.  Bateman  saw  tlio  solution  of  muriate  of  ba- 
ryies,  taken  internally,  materially  amend  iheconiplaint. 
Sometimes,  also,  a  separation  of  the  diseased  paru^ 
from  the  sound  has  been  effected  with  the  knife,  or  cans- 
tic,  and  the  progress  of  the  com[tlaint  been  stopped. 
— (Synopsis  of  Cutaveuus  Disttises,p.  296,  rdit.  3.) 

NYCTALOPI.\.  (From  vvL  night;  and  u\p,  the 
eye,  or  otttw,  to  see.)  An  affection  of  the  .'>ight,  in 
which  the  patient  is  blind  in  the  daylight,  but  sees  very 
well  at  night. 

Nyctalopia,  visits  noclurnus,  or  day-blindness,  vul- 
garly called  owl-sight  (siiya  M.  Lassns),  is  an  affection 
in  which  the  pati(!nt  either  cannot  see  at  all,  or  sees  but 
very  feebly,  objects  which  aie  in  the  open  diiylight,  or 
situations  where  there  is  a  strimg  light;  butdisceins 
them  very  well  when  they  are  in  a  darkish  place,  or  at 
sunset,  or  in  the  night-time,  if  not  immoderately  dark. 
—(See  Pathiilogle.  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  539,  540.) 

'J'he  Greek  physicians  are  divided  in  their  opinions 
concerning  the  now  unconnnon  diseiise  nyctalopia.  Hip- 
pocra'.es  expressly  says,  "we  call  those  nyclalopes  who 
see  by  night."  The  author  of  Dejin.  Medic,  states, 
"that  they  see  nothing  in  the  daytime,  but  have  iheii 
sight  by  night."  Un  the  contrary,  Faulus.^gineta  and 
Actuarius  are  as  explicit  in  as^'erting  that  their  siirht  is 
perfect  in  the  daytime,  but  that  they  are  blind  by  night. 
iEtius  is  of  the  same  mimi,  though  he  is  thought  to  fa 
your  the  contrary  opinion,  when  he  says,  *' I  hey  see 
better  by  night  than  in  the  day,  and  if  the  moon  shines 
they  are  blind."  The  author  of  Isagoge  embraces  both 
opinions,  when  he  says,  "they  call  those  nyctiilopes. 
•"ho.  in  the  daytime,  see  more  obscurely,  at  the  sei- 
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ting  of  the  sun  more  clearly,  but  when  it  is  night  m 
belter ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  by  day  they  s^ee  a  little, 
in  the  evening,  or  at  night,  ihey aie  blind"  Galen 
plains  the  vvoid  by  a  night-blindness.  Pliny,  Vai 
Nonius,  Festus,  Celsus,  and  other  writers,  give  equ; 
opposite  definitions  of  the  disorder.  Dr.  Pye  questl 
whether  these  two  descriptions  of  nyctalopia,  so 
metrically  opposite  to  each  other,  may  not  be  leconcr 
by  considering  the  disorder  as  an  intermittent  one. 
difference  then  w  ill  only  consist  in  the  different  tit 
of  the  approach  of  the  disease;  that  of  Ilippociiii 
came  on  in  the  morning  ;  that  of  iEgineia  in  die  evi 
ing  ;  both  were  expressly  periodical,  and  the  disia 
of  time  between  the  paroxysms  in  both  wasies] 
ively  the  same  ;  a  whole  day  or  a  whole  night.  T 
various  shape  in  which  intermitlents  apjiear,  very  mi 
favour,  says  Dr.  Pye,  such  an  opinion  ;  and  the  ap| 
rent  success  of  bark  in  the  case  which  he  has  relai 
notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  circumstances  of 
evacuations  his  patient  laboured  under,  and  thee 
sequent  neces.<iiy  ol  its  disuse,  seem  lo  conrtim  it 
this  genilemans  mind. — {Med.  Obs.  and  lug.  vul. 

Ill  this  work  [  shall  follow  Callisen,  Richter,  and 
best  modern  surgical  writers,  in  calling  day-blindn 
7/^cta^i;pia, and  nighi  bliiidiiess/iew/<;ai«/ym — (See 
linen,  Syst.  Chir.  Hudienim,  vol.  2,  ;;.  392;  and  Rick 
Jinfaugsgr.  der  fVtaidarin.  b.  3,  p.  479.) 

I\'}'cialo|)ia,  in  the  sense  of  day-blindness,  is  a  V( 
rare  disease,  in  comparison  with  hemeialopia,  wir 
i-s  a  coniinon  disorder  in  warm  climates.  According 
Dr.  Hillary,  there  are  persons  in  Siam,  in  the  Ei 
Indies,  and  also  in  Africa,  who  are  all  of  this  cat-e 
species,  or  subject  lo  the  disease  of  being  blind  in 
daytime  and  seeing  well  by  night. — iMud  Univ.  Hii 
vul.  7.)  'J'he  same  author  notices  the  general  rarity 
the  di.<order,  and  mentions  his  having  met  with 
two  examples  of  it. 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  the  complaint.  Dr.  H 
lary  observes,  that  it  proceed.s  from  too  great  a  tendi 
ness  and  sensibility  of  the  iris  and  retina.     M.  La 
ihiiiks  the  causes  may  be  of  diffetent  kinds.     "  If 
instanctf  (says  he),  there  were  a  very  small  opacity,  li; 
a  jioint,  exactly  opposite  the   pupil,  or  centre  of  l 
crystalline  lens,  the  pupil  contracting  in  the  open  d 
light,  would  stop  the  entrance  of  the  rtiys  of  light  ii 
the  eye,  and  a  dny-blindness  arise,  which  would 
diminished  by  the  expansion  of  the  pupil  in  the  sli.t 
Here  the  cure  would  depend  upon  the  removal  of 
opacity. 

"  Persons,  whose  [lupils  do  not  move  freely,  but 
main  much  dilated,  and  do  not  snthcienlly  contract 
light  situations,  are  also  affected  with  nyctalopia 
so  large  a  quantity  of  the  rays  of  light  pa.-s  into  tin 
eyes,  that  it  serves  rather  to  destioy  than  as.-ist  visr 
Such  persons  see  tolerably  well,  and  beliei  than  the 
preceding  class  of  patients  in  a  darkish  place,  and  the} 
ought  to  wear  green  spectacles  in  the  daytime,  in  or 
der  to  weaken  the  impressions  of  the  rays  of  lighf 
When  a  person  is  shut  up  a  long  while  in  a  dark  plai 
the  pupils  become  habitually  dilated,  and  if  he  expi 
himself  suddenly  and  iiicanliously  lo  a  sirong  light,  the 
eyesight  may  be  destroyed.     There  are  other  individu- 
als, who,  from  excessive  sensibility  of  the  iris,  cannot 
hear  much  light;  their  piipiL-i  iiir^tantly  cmitract  and 
close.    This  case  (continues  M.  Lassns)  may  be  brought 
on  by  too  great  indulgence  in  venereal  pleasure.'^,  and  in 
persons  who  have  debililaied  their  constitiiiions dining 
their  yoitih."    The  same  author  mentions  other  cases, 
which  seem  to  depend  upon  a  species  of  irritability  of 
the  iris.     In  one  instance  an  issue  in  the  arm  effected  a 
cure,  and  he  mentions  the  utility  of  blisters    He  admits 
likewise,  with  Dr.  Pye  casesofintermittenioi  perindlral 
nycfalopia,  which  beuin  regularly  in  the  morning,  fliid 
go  off  in  the  evening,  the  patient  coniinuing  blind  whe- 
ther he  keep  himself  in  a  dark  or  a  light  place.     The 
can.«eof  these  instances,  which  heol)servesare  very  ii 
common,  is  generally  seated  in  the  priinm  via;,  and 
quires  emetics,  resolvents,  purgatives,  and  bark. — (Si 
Pathilugie  Chir.  t.  2,  ;;.  bMS—rA'i.     Also  Richter  A 
favg^s'r.  der  Wiivd'irin.  ft.  S,  p  481)    In  J787,  R'l 
Larroymet  with  a  case  of  day-blindness  in  an  old  ma 
one  of  the  gaUey-slaves  at  Hiest,  who  had  been  shut  ii 
icessantly  for  thirty  t'nee  years  in  a  snbterranpoiii 
(Inngeon.     His  long  residence  in  darkness  had  had  sncf 
an  effect  on  the  organs  of  vision,  that  he  could  onl 
see  in  the  dark,  and  was  completely  blind  in  the  daV 
time.— fSee  Mim.  de  Chir.  Militair'e,  t.  l,pG\ 
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Nyctalopia  may  sometimes  depend  on  a  peculiarity 
n  the  Blruclure  and  onianization  of  the  eye ;  by  rea 

>fi  of  which,  the  quantity  ol  liglit,  which  only  suffices 
"f  vision  in  an  eye  of  natural  forniarion,  proves  too 
-.ijiidant  for  a  nycialops,  and  absolutely  prevents  him 

oin  seeing  at  all.     We  know  that  in  the  eye  there  is 

black  substance,  named  the  jngmenlum  nigrum ;  one 
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fuppoaed  use  of  which  is  to  absorb  the  redundant  rayg 
o(  light,  which  enter  the  pupil.  A  deficiency  of  K 
niight  perhaps  account  for  a  nyctalops  being  blinded 
with  daylight,  and  seeini;  best  at  night. 

For  an  account  of  nyctalopia,  in  the  sense  of  night 
blindness,  refer  to  Hemeralopia. 
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DEM  A.  (Front*  oWt(i»  to  swell.)    A  swelling  aris- 
ing from  the  cfi'u^^ioll  of  a  serous  fluid   in  the 
cellular  substance  of  a  part;  the  atiection,  when  more 
extensive,  and    accompanied   wiih  a  general  diopsi- 
tl  tendency    receiving  the  name  of  anasarca.     An 
icmaious  part  is  usually  cold  and  of  a  pale  colour  ; 
(1  as  it  is  little  or  not  at  all  elastic,  iipits,  as  suraeons 
.|)ifcsslhem!'elves,or,  ill  other  words,  it  retains  forsome 
lie  the  impression  of  the  finger,  after  being  handled 
pressed.    CEdematous  swellings  are  often  connected 
.;  iih  constitutional  causes.    In  many  cases,  however, 
tliev  seem  to  be  entirely  local  affections,  arising  from 
such  causes  as  only  act  upon  the  parts  in  which  the 
iisease  is  situated.    Thus  we  ob.<erve  that  after  violent 
ains  of  the  wrist  or  ankle-joint,  the  hand.-;  and  feet 
■■(u\   become  (edematous:  and  limbs  are  frequently 
-iilcied  with  cedema,  in  consequence  of  the  return  of 
;)loi)d  through  the  veins  being  obstructed  by  the  pres- 
sure ol  tumours  on  thfiii,  or  that  of  splints,  bandages. 
Sec.    Pregnant  women  are  known  to  be  particularly 
riibject  to  oedema  of  the  legs,  owing  to  the  piessure  of 
llie  gravid  uterus  on  the  iliac  veins.     Persons  who  have 
been  confined  in  bed,  with  fractured  thighs  or  legs,  ge- 
iKirally  have  more  or  less  oedema  in  their  feet  and  an- 
kles on  first  getting  up  again;  and  the  affection  in 
these  cases  is  probably  dependent  on  the  loss  of  tone  in 
(■  vessels  of  the  limb. 

In  the  treatment  of  oedema,  great  attention  must  al- 
.  ays  be  paid  to  the  nature  of  the  cause,  in  order  to 
determine  whether  the  disease  originate  from  a  mere 
local  or  a  general  constitutional  affection.  When  it  de- 
pends on  the  pressure  of  a  tunmur  on  the  vein.s,  as  we 
often  see  happen  in  cases  of  aneurisms,  the  effect  can- 
not be  got  rid  of  till  the  cause  is  removed;  and  the 
aneurismal  swelling  must  be  lessened,  before  the  oede- 
tnatous  one  can  admit  of  the  same  beneficial  change. 
When  oedema  is  the  effect  of  vascular  weakness  in  a 
limb,  in  consequence  of  sprains,  contusions,  &c.  the 
best  means  of  relief  is  t<»  support  the  parts  affected, 
with  a  laced  slocking  or  a  flannel  roller,  while  iliey  are 
also  to  be  rubbed  with  liniments,  and  bathed  with  cold 
spring  water,  till  they  have  perfectly  recovered  their 
tone. 

With  regard  to  the  (Edema  attendant  on  the  advanced 
stage  of  pregnancy,  a  complete  cure  cannot  be  expect- 
ed till  after  delivery.  The  affection  is  generally  more 
considerable  in  the  afternoon  than  the  mornini;,  owing  to 
the  different  effecipof  an  erect  and  a  recumbent  position. 
Some  relief  may  be  obtained  by  the  patient  keepint'  as 
much  as  oossible  in  a  horizontal  posture;  and  when 
great  inconvenience  and  [lain  are  felt,  the  parts  may 
be  fomented  with  any  aromatic  or  spirituous  applica- 
tion. 

Frequently  oadema  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  suppu- 
ration, and  when  the  collection  of  matter  is  very  deeply 
eiiuated,  sometimes  leads  to  its  discovery,  as  is  exem- 
plified in  cases  of  empyema. 

There  is  a  species  of  (pderna,  accompanied  with  a 
degree  of  heat,  pain,  tec.  in  the  part,  and  which,  in 
short,  seems  combined  wiih  phlegmon.  In  this  case, 
cold  evaptirating  lotions,  the  application  of  leeches, 
and  tlie  exhibition  of  saline  purgaiives  are  proper.  An 
erysipelafoiiH  oedema  is  al.-o  met  with,  in  which  the 
treatment  nhonld  very  much  reitemble  what  is  explained 
In  the  firtii  le  Ervnipelan. 

(ESf  )PH  ACOTOVI Y.  rFrom  mnnphagus,  and  rZ/ivw, 
to  (lit.)  The  operatitm  of  ciiitiMg  Into  the  tn^ophaL'us, 
in  order  to  take  out  of  it  any  foreiun  body  which  lodges 
in  it,  and  «-.an  neither  be  eYtracled  through  ihi-  moiiili, 
nor  pushed  down  into  iheslonuich,  tliouKh  its  removiil  is 
absolutely  iifXfMfnry  for  the  prenervntion  of  the  pa- 
tient's life.  A  Bulmlance,  above  a  certain  size,  lodged 
Vol.  II.— O 


in  the  njiper  part  of  the  oesophagus,  not  only  obstructs 
deglutition,  but  by  its  pressure  against  the  trachea,  pro 
duces  the  most  urgent  symptoms  of  suffocation.  In 
this  circumstance,  if  relief  cannot  be  expeditiously 
afforded  in  any  other  manner,  and  the  situation  of  the 
foreign  body  is  denoted  by  a  prominence  distinguisha- 
ble in  the  neck,  cesophagotomy  should  be  practised  with- 
out delay.  However,  when  the  symptoms  are  pressing, 
yet  unattended  with  any  possibility  of  feeling  the  foreign 
body,  either  externally  or  with  a  probang,  desperate  as 
the  situation  of  the  patient  may  be,  modern  surgeons 
do  not  sanction  the  practice.  And  this  difference  from 
the  opinion  of  the  first  proposers  of  cesophagotomy,  does 
not  arise  so  much  from  any  reflections  upon  the  greater 
diflSculty  of  the  operation  in  this  circumstance,  as  from 
the  consideration  of  its  being  unlikely  to  answer  the 
only  purpose  which  makes  its  performance  at  any  time 
proper,  viz.  that  of  enabling  the  practitioner  to  extract 
with  reasonable  certainty  the  substance,  whose  conti- 
nuance and  pressure  in  the  oesophagus  are  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  patient's  danger.  Hence,  when  the 
symptoms  of  suffocation  are  extremely  urgent,  but  the 
fordgn  body  produces  no  external  prominence  in  the 
necK^  the  surgeon  should  in  the  first  instance  perform 
tracheotomy,  f^o  as  to  obviate  the  imminent  peril  aris 
ing  from  the  impeded  state  of  respiration,  and  after 
ward  try  such  measures  for  the  removal  of  the  sub 
stance  lodged  in  the  cesophagus,  as  experience  points 
out  as  most  likely  to  prove  successful.  Though  ceso- 
phagotomy was  cursorily  mentioned  by  Verduc  in  his 
"  Pathologie  Chirurgicale,"  Guattani,  formerly  a  distin 
guished  surgeon  at  Rome,  is  entitled  to  the  honour  of 
having  published  the  first  valuable  observations  on  the 
subject.— (j^W/n.  de  VMcad.  de  Chir.  t.  3,  4«o.)  Guat- 
tani proved  by  experiments  that  the  operation  might 
be  safely  performed  upon  dog.s,  which  recovered  after 
it  very  well,  and  he  demonstrated  on  the  dead  body  that 
it  was  equally  practicable  on  the  human  subject.  Nay, 
what  is  still  more  to  the  point,  he  brought  forward  two 
instances,  in  which  the  practice  had  been  successfully 
adopted  on  living  patients.  "  In  May,  1738,  Goursauld, 
a  surgeon  at  Coussat-Boiineval,  in  Limousin,  was  called 
to  a  man,  in  whose  oesophagus  a  bone  was  lodged, 
an  inch  long  and  half  an  inch  broad.  Various  ineffect- 
ual endeavours  were  made  to  force  it  down  into  the 
stomach,  and,  as  it  was  perceptible  on  the  left  side  of 
the  neck,  Goursauld  ventured  to  make  an  incision  for 
its  extraction.  'I'he  hone  was  thus  easily  taken  out,  no 
'lad  symptoms  followed,  and  the  wound  healed  up  fa- 
vourably with  the  aid  of  a  uniting  bandage.  For  six 
days  the  patient  was  not  allowed  to  swallow  any  kind 
of  food,  but  was  nourished  entirely  with  clysters.  Ac- 
cording to  Morand,  a  similar  operation  was  performed 
with  equal  success  by  Roland,  surgeon-major  of  the  re- 
giment of  Mailly."— (JWm.  de  VJicad.  de  Chir.  t.  3.) 

Although  the  deep  situation  of  the  oesophagus  among 
tlie  most  important  parts  of  the  neck,  make?  oesopha 
gotomy  an  operation  of  considerable  delicacy  in  the 
hands  even  of  a  skilful  surgeon,  and  one  of  great 
danger  in  those  of  a  man  deficient  in  anatomical  know- 
ledge, and  ignorant  of  the  right  way  of  proceeding, 
yet  the  propriety  of  performing  it,  under  the  circum- 
stances which  have  been  specified,  is  universally  ad- 
mitf(Ml.  When,  however,  I  refer  to  the  delicacy  and 
difliiulty  of  the  operati(m,  I  am  meaning  a  case  in 
which  a  delitierate  dissection  is  made  down  to  the  ce.so 
phairus  without  any  guidance  from  the  projection  of 
the  foreign  body  within  it;  a  case  in  which  my  views 
of  the  subject  lead  me  to  think,  contrarily  to  those  of 
Guntiani,  that  the  exjieriment  would  generally  be  at- 
tended with  no  practical  benefit;  which  is  also  the 
sentiment  of  Baron  Royer     For  with  respect  to  open- 
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ing  the  cEsopliagus,  with  the  view  of  tracing  a  sub- 
stance in  it  not  externally  perceptible,  and  either  of 
taking  Jiold  of  the  same  substance  with  forceps,  or 
pushing  it  down  into  the  stomach  with  other  instru- 
ments introduced  through  the  incision,  as  suggested  by 
Guattani,  the  chances  of  success  must  be  too  small  to 
justify  a  practice  in  which  it  is  above  all  things  of  con- 
sequence to  have  the  guidance  afforded  by  the  promi- 
nence in  the  throat,  as  a  test  of  the  foreign  body  being 
actually  lodged  in  the  oesophagus,  and  capable  of  being 
removed  from  it  by  the  proposed  operation.  Indeed, 
the  uncertainty  of  being  able  to  reach  and  extract  the 
foreign  body,  when  its  precise  situation  is  noi  indi- 
cated by  any  external  swelling,  appears  to  me  an  objec- 
tion of  greater  validity  than  any  consideration  either 
of  the  increased  difficulty  of  cutting  into  the  oesopha- 
gus under  these  circumstances,  or  of  the  usual  conse- 
quences of  such  an  incision  after  it  lias  been  accom- 
plished ;  because  the  practicable  nature  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  the  tendency  of  wounds  of  the  oesophagus  to 
heal  favourably,  when  not  complicated  with  other 
mischief  of  too  serious  a  description,  are  facts  proved 
beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute.  In  attempts  at  sui- 
cide and  murder,  and  in  cases  of  gunshot  injury,  the 
(Esophagus  is  sometimes  wounded,  together  with  other 
parts  in  the  neck,  and  yet  the  patients  frequently  re- 
cover; and  when  they  die  their  fate  seems  to  depend 
rather  upon  other  unfavourable  circumstances  in  their 
eases,  than  upon  the  accidental  injury  of  the  gullet. 
The  cures  of  wounds  of  the  neck,  involving  the  latter 
tube  as  well  as  the  trachea,  are  reported  by  numerous 
writers,  B.  Bell,  Desault,Bohnius,&c.,  and  some  have 
fallen  under  my  own  observation.  If  it  were  neces- 
sary to  substantiate  this  point  farther,  I  might  cite  the 
instance  recorded  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  James  John- 
son, where  a  man  recovered  after  the  larynx  iiad  been 
completely  severed  between  the  thyroid  and  cricoid 
cartilages,  and  one-half  of  the  caliber  of  the  oesopha- 
gus divided. — (See  Henneii's  Military  Surgery,  p.  364, 
erf.  2.)  But  supposing  a  wound  of  the  oesophagus,  ab- 
stractedly considered,  were  more  dangerous  than  it 
really  is,  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  cesophagotomy 
would  not  be  materially  affected  by  it;  because  the  ope- 
tion  is  never  recommended,  except  as  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity, and  without  which  the  patient  would  have  no 
chance  of  preservation. 

As  the  oesophagus  does  not  descend  exactly  in  a 
straight  line,  between  the  trachea  and  vertebrae,  but 
inclines  rather  to  the  left  side  of  the  spine,  Guattani 
directs  the  left  side  of  the  neck  to  be  preferred  for  the 
performance  of  cesophagotomy.  But  Boyer  has  justly 
remarked,  that  as  the  operation  should  never  be  at- 
tempted unless  there  be  projection  of  the  foreign  body, 
the  place  for  the  incision  is  always  to  be  determined 
by  the  situation  of  the  projection,  the  left  side  being 
chosen  only  when  the  prominence  is  either  most  dis- 
tinguishable there,  or  at  all  events  not  less  than  on  the 
opposite  side  of  tlie  neck. — {Traite  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.l, 
y.l92.) 

The  parts  which  cover  the  oesophagus  from  the  mid- 
dle and  external  part  of  the  neck  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  sternum,  are  the  skin,  fat,  cellular  substance,  mus- 
cles proceeding  from  the  sternum  to  the  larynx,  the  thy- 
roid gland,  the  thyroid  arteries  and  veins,  the  trachea, 
the  recurrent  nerve,  &c.  Guattani,  who  preferred  the 
left  side  of  the  neck,  recommended  the  following  mode 
of  operating.  The  patient  is  to  sit  on  a  chair,  with 
his  head  inclined  backwards,  and  steadily  supported 
by  an  assistant.  The  skin  having  been  pinched  up 
into  a  transverse  fold,  an  incision  is  to  be  made  in  the 
integuments  from  the  upper  part  of  the  sternur.i.  The 
cellular  substance  between  the  sterno-hyoideus  and 
sterno-thyroideus  muscles  and  trachea  is  next  to  be 
divided.  With  two  blunt  hooks  the  lips  of  the  wound 
are  to  be  kept  open ;  and  on  separating  the  cellular 
substance  at  the  side  of  the  trachea  with  the  aid  of  the 
fincer  and  a  few  strokes  of  the  knife,  the  oesopiiagus 
will  be  seen.  The  lower  part  of  this  tube  is  then  to  be 
opened,  and  the  wound  in  it  enlarged  with  a  pair  of 
curved  blunt-pointed  scissors,  a  director  being  em- 
ployed if  any  difficulty  arise.  With  a  small  pair  of 
curved  torccps,  similar  to  those  used  for  the  extraction 
of  polypi,  the  foreign  body  may  then  be  removed.  Ac- 
cording to  Guattani,  the  wound  will  serve  for  the  ex- 
traction of  the  foreign  body,  whether  this  be  situated 
above  or  below  it,  and  he  asserts  that  the  opening  will 
Aven  ie  useful  when  the  extraneous  substance  has 
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passed  so  far  down  that  it  cannot  be  taken  out, 
can  now  be  easily  pushed  into  the  stomach.  Guati 
lays  great  stress  on  the  usefulness  of  endeavouring 
unite  the  wound,  and  adverts  to  his  experimeni 
proving  that,  in  animals,  wounds  of  the  cesopha 
heal  very  favourably.  If,  says  he,  the  vein  wbii 
brings  back  the  blood  from  the  inferior  parts  of  tl 
thyroid  gland,  and  runs  into  the  subclavian,  happen 
be  cut,  the  hemorrhage  may  be  stopped  with  a  d 
of  lint  held  upon  the  aperture  in  the  vein  during 
operation,  and  afterward,  if  the  bleeding 
compression  or  a  ligature  is  to  be  employed.  The 
current  nerve,  if  at  all  likely  to  be  touched  with 
knife,  is  to  be  cautiously  drawn  a  little  out  of  the  ^ 
with  the  blunt  tenaculum.  Guattani  also  particulai 
insists  upon  opening  the  oesophagus  as  near  as  posai' 
to  the  trachea,  especially  at  its  upper  part,  where 
artery  whicli  goes  from  the  subclavian  to  the  thyr 
gland  sometimes  runs.  When  the  foreign  body 
quires  an  ample  opening,  and  particulai  ly  when 
thyroid  gland  is  enlarged,  Guattani  approves  of  sepi 
rating  this  part  a  little  from  the  side  of  the  trachea.- 
(See  Mem.  de  VAcad.  Chir.  t.  3,  Ato.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Guattani's  directions 
finding  the  oesophagus  are  very  good ;  but  Ills  ch 
defect  is  that  of  representing  the  place  for  tlie  mcisK 
as  being  always  the  same,  whereas  it  ought  t 
partly  regulated  by  the  situation  of  the  foreign  1 
itself.    However,  his  advice  to  make  the  incisions i 
to  the  trachea  appears  to  me  more  judicious  than 
recently  delivered  by  Mr.  Boyer,  who  directs  them 
be  made  through  the  cellular  substance  between 
sterno-hyoideus  and   sterno-thyroideus  muscles,  • 
the  omo-hyoideus  (see  Traiti  des  Mai.  Cliir.  t.  7, 
193,  8/?o.  Paris,  1821) ;  in  which  method  he  quits 
trachea,  which  is  the  best  guide  to  the  oesophagus,  i 
approaches  unnecessarily  the  large  blood-vessels  of 
neck.    Yet  I  agree  with  Boyer  respecting  the  gen< 
impropriety  of  attempting  oesophagotomy  when 
situation  of  the  foreign  body  is  not  indicated  by  a 
prominence  in  the  neck,  and  the  prudence  of  determi 
ing  the  place  of  the  4ncision  in  a  great  measure 
such  projection.    Boyer  also  cautions  the  operator 
let  his  incisions  always  be  made  in  such  manner  as 
leave  unhurt  the  trachea  and  recurrent  nerve  at 
inner  edge  of  the  wound ;  the  carotid  and  internal  ju~ 
gular  vein  at  its  outer  edge ;  the  superior  thyroideal 
vessels  above;  and  the  inferior  ones  below.    With  this 
view,  the  cellular  substance  is  to  be  slowly  divided 
layer  by  layer,  and  the  blood  repeatedly  absorbed  with 
a  sponge ;  but  if  any  vessel  bleed  freely  it  is  to  be  im- 
mediately lied.  M 

After  the  operation,  an  clastic  gum  catheter  shoin 
be  passed  from  one  of  the  nostrils  down  the  pharym 
and  oesophagus,  by  which  means  the  requisite  Ibod  ana 
medicines  may  be  injected  into  the  stomach  without 
any  risk  of  their  passing  through  the  incision  and 
tarding  the  cure.  But  a  still  stronger  motive  for  t 
practice  is  the  avoidance  of  the  convulsive  action 
the  muscles  in  deglutition ;  a  source  of  very  hurr 
disturbance  to  the^parts.  Before  the  advantages 
this  contrivance  were  duly  appreciated,  the  patient 
the  first  week,  was  allowed  to  swallow  scarcely 
thing,  and  was  kept  alive  witij  broths  injected  up 
rectum. 

In  Graefe  aiul  Walter's  Journ.  (b.  5,  p.  712),  Vaci 
Berllnghieri  has  described  an  instrument  with  whi 
he  conceives  that  this  operation  may  be  more  ea 
and  safely  done  than  in  any  other  manner.    It  is  pa 
into  the  oesophagus  as  far  as  the  lower  angle  of  the  e: 
temal  incision,  and  then  by  means  of  an  olive-shaped 
knob,  which  is  moved  by  a  spring,  it  makes  the  pari- 
etes  of  the  oesophagus  protrude  at  the  wound. 

CESOPHAGUS,  Foreign  Bodies  in  the.  There  are 
few  situations  in  which  tbreign  bodies  lodge  more  fre- 
quently than  in  the  oesophagus;  a  fact  explicable  by 
the  consideration  of  the  function  of  this  tube,  the  near- 
ness of  part  of  which  to  the  windpipe  at  the  same  time 
accounts  for  the  frequent  danger  of  suffocation,  whe^ 
a  substance  above  a  certain  size  is  lodged  in  it.  T 
lodgement  often  takes  place  at  the  lower  part  of 
pharynx  or  beginning  of  the  oesophagus,  and  sninerini 
just  above  the  diaphragm ;  but  very  rarely  in  the  int 
vening  portion  of  that  canal. 

Foreign  bodies  liable  to  lodge  in  the  oesophagus  ar< 
not  only  articles  of  food,  such  as  pieces  of  crust  or 
meal  imperfectiv  chewed,  the  yolk  of  an  egg  boi)?d  very 
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id,  and  not  masUcated,  a  chestnut,  or  small  ai)plc, 
;    but   also  various  substances  vvliich  are   acci- 
n tally  swallowed  either  alone  or  together  with  the 
d,  such  as  pieces  of  bone,  stones,  pins,  needles,  but- 
^.  pieces  of  money,  knives,  forks,  scissors,  spoons, 
'  s,  &c.    These  latter  articles,  hy  lodging  in  the  i)lia- 
ix  or  oesophagus,  may  occasion  very  bad  and  fatal 
iiptonis,  and  if  forced  down  into  tlie  stomach  may 
(luce  effects  of  a  not  less  serious  description.    Hence 
immediate  attempt  should  always  be  made  to  ex- 
l  them.    For  this  purposJ  the  lingers  may  be  em- 
\  od,  and,  if  they  will  not  reach  far  enough,  a  pair 
ling  curved  forceps  should  be  used.     But  no  instru- 
ct seems  better  calculated  for  cases  in  which  the 
I V  lodged  in  the  Ofsophagus  is  not  too  wide,  than  the 
ilira-forceps  invented  by  Mr.  Weiss  of  the  Strand, 
I  used  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  for  the  removal  of  calculi, 
i(;r  a  certain  size,  from  the  bladder. — (See  Med. 
u:  Trans,  vol.  11.)    Nooses  of  wire,  and  bunches 
1  thread  with  a  multitude  of  nooses,  fastened  upon 
'he  end  of  a  probang,  and  a  piece  of  sponge  fixed  on 
:!ie  extremity  of  the  same  instrument,  or  on  thatof  the 
i>ng  wire  stilet  of  a  long  elastic  gum  catheter,  and 
!i)us  other  contrivances  have  been  made  with  the 
w  of  extracting  difterent  articles  from  the  a?sopha- 
The  bunch  of  thread  seems  well  calculated  for 
hing  hold  of  small  substances,  like  fish  bones, 
(lies,  &c. ;  and  the  sponge,  when  expanded  with 
>ture  and  withdrawn,  will  sometimes  bring  up  ar- 
1  s,  which,  on  its  introduction,  it  had  passed  in  its 
and  diminished  state.     When  the  stomach  is  full, 
f  excitement  of  vomiting  has  sometimes  answered; 
■Hit  if  the  foreign  body  be  sharp  and  pointed,  the  me- 
:iiod  is  not  free  from  danger,  and,  instead  of  relieving 
'.he  patient,  nwy  put  him  to  great  pain,  and  bring  on 
violent  inflammation  of  the  passage,  and  the  most  dis- 
tressing symptoms.    Some  practitioners,  however,  arc 
advocates  for  an  emetic,  and  when  the  patient  is  to- 
Jaliy  incapable  of  swallowing,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
inject  a  solution  of  tartarized  antimony  into  the  veins. 
— (See  Chelius,  Handb.  der  Chirurgie,  b.  2,  p.  105.) 

When  the  substances  are  not  of  a  very  hurtful  kind, 
and  cannot  be  extracted,  they  must  be  pushed  down 
into  the  stomach  with  a  large  bougie,  or  a  whalebone 
probang,  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  long,  and  to  the  end 
of  which  a  piece  of  fine  sponge  is  securely  fastened. 
But  such  practice  is  not  advisable,  when  the  foreign 
bodies  have  a  sharp,  pointed  form,  so  as  to  be  likely  to 
prove  a  source  of  at  least  equal  danger  and  suffering, 
if  placed  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  sto- 
mach. Experience  proves,  that  hard  angular  sub- 
stances and  pointed  bodies,  like  nails,  pins,  needles, 
&c.  which  surgeons  have  not  ventured,  or  not  been 
able,  to  force  down  into  the  stomach,  have  often  made 
their  way  after  a  time  to  the  surface  of  the  body, 
where  an  abscess  has  formed,  out  of  which  tliey  have 
been  discharged. 

When  hard,  irritating  bodies  have  either  passed  of 
tliemselvea,  or  been  [lushed  with  a  probang  into  the 
stomach,  their  ill  effects  should  be  counteracted,  and 
their  passage  through  the  bowels  promoted  with  mu- 
cilaginous draughts,  containing  the  oleum  amygdala- 
rum,  or  oleum  ricini.  When  the  substances  lodged  in 
the  oesophagus,  can  neither  be  extracted,  nor  pushed 
down  into  the  stomach,  if  respiration  be  not  danger- 
ously obstructed,  and  liquids  can  yet  beswallowed, the 
wisest  plan  is  to  avoid  irritating  the  passage  with  the 
farther  u.se  of  instruments,  and  leave  the  case  to  na- 
ture, that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  manual  interference  is 
concerned;  for  bleeding  and  mucilaginous  oily  draughts 
may  be  in  some  cases  uselul.  But  when  the  lodgement 
of  a  foieign  body  in  the  oesophagus  dangerously  ob- 
structs respiration,  and  the  substance  itself  cannot  be 
felt  externally,  the  patient  would  peiish,  if  some  means 
of  facilitating  the  breathing  were  not  innnediately 
adopted;  and,  under  thece  circumslancep,  perhaps,  the 
most  prudent  plan  would  be  to  make  an  opening  in  the 
trachea.— (See  lironchotomy.)  'J'he  subsequent  trcnt- 
ment,  with  reference  to  the  foreign  body  itself,  might 
be  devsrinined  by  the  circumstances  of  the  ca.se. 

In  this  part  of  surgery,  one  fact  deserves  to  be  par- 
liculnrly  rememberid,  which  Ih,  that  after  a  Hharp, 
linrd  substance  hns  been  citlier  ejected,  or  propelled 
into  the  stomach  by  nature  or  art,  the  oanie  painful 
sensations  in  the  throat  frequently  continue  a  certain 
time  aftc'ward,  which  were  experienced  while  the 
foreign   body  was   actually  lodged  in  the    pa«i>age. 


These  sensations,  liowever,  are  only  owmg  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  a'sophagus  has  been  irritated, 
and,  consequently,  would  be  seriously  aggravated  by 
the  farther  umiecessary  introduction  of  probangs  and 
other  instruments. 

'J'here  may  be  cases  in  which  the  patient  would  lose 
his  life  by  suffocation,  if  a  foreign  body  of  consider- 
able size  were  not  taken  out  of  the  oesophagus,  so  a? 
to  remove  the  comi>ression  of  the  tiachea.  Here,  if  it 
could  neither  he  extracted,  nor  pushed  into  the  sto- 
mach by  common  means,  and  its  situation  were  indi- 
cated by  any  hardness  or  prominence  in  the  neck,  an 
operation  would  he  necessary  for  its  lemoval.— (See 
ckaop/iMgotoiny.) 

A  ibreign  body,  not  large  enough  to  cause  danger  c»f 
suffocation  by  pressure  on  the  trachea,  uiay  yet  bring 
on  fatal  symptoms,  as  is  exemplified  in  a  case  which 
fell  under  the  notice  of  Guaitani.  As  a  man  was 
throwing  up  a  boiled  chestnut  in  the  air,  and  catching 
it  in  his  mouth,  it  passed  down  his  throat,  and  he  was 
immediately  seized  with  a  difficulty  of  swallowing, 
and  sent  to  the  liospital.  However,  as  he  breathed 
and  spoke  with  facility,  and  had  vomited  since  the 
accident,  which  happened  when  he  was  tipsy,  the  story 
of  his  having  swallowed  the  chestnut  was  disbelieved. 
His  symptoms  grew  worse,  and  he  died  on  the  19th 
day.  Guatlani  made  an  incision  in  the  left  side  of  the 
neck,  below  the  larynx  and  thyroid  gland,  which  was 
considerably  swelled,  and  soon  came  to  a  large  abscess 
formed  around  the  poition  of  the  oesophagus  enclosing 
the  chestnut. 

When  the  extraneous  body  is  sharp  and  pointed,  sc 
as  to  stick  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  passage, 
and  it  cannot  be  removed,  nature  will  sometimes  ex- 
pel it  herself,  without  any  dangerous  symptoms  being 
the  consequence.  The  foreign  body  is  gradually  loos- 
ened by  ulceration,  and  is  then  eillier  ejected  by  vomit 
ing,  or  descends  into  the  stomach,  whence  it  is  voided 
either  through  the  bowels  with  the  feces,  or,  as  ia 
more  common,  by  making  its  way  through  some  part 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  approaching  the  surtace 
of  the  body  where  an  abscess  forms,  out  of  which  it 
is  discharged.  In  other  instances,  foreign  bodies,  like 
pins  and  needles,  which  cannot  be  removed,  pierce  the 
oesophagus  itself,  gradually  pass  completely  out  of  this 
canal,  and  afterward  travel  to  remote  parts  of  the 
body,  without  exciting  nmch  inconvenience,  until, 
perhaps,  at  the  end  of  some  years,  they  come  near  the 
surface  of  the  body  in  a  very  remote  situation  fronn  the 
throat ;  and  an  abscess  is  produced,  in  which  they  are 
unexpectedly  found.  However,  this  transportation  of 
sharp-pointed  substances  from  one  part  of  the  body  to 
another,  which  is  effected  by  a  process  in  which  the 
absorbents  have  a  principal  share  in  the  work,  is  not 
conducted  in  every  instance  with  so  little  disturbance, 
and  when  foreign  bodies  of  this  description  come  into 
contact  with  particular  organs,  symptoms  of  a  danger- 
ous and  fatal  kind  may  be  excited. 

Tlie  great  art  of  passing  any  instrument  down  the 
oesophagus  for  surgical  purposes,  consists  in  putting  its 
extremity  at  once  directly  against  the  posterior  part  of 
the  pharynx,  and  keeping  it  closely  against  the  verte- 
brae, so  as  to  avoid  touching  the  epiglottis.  The 
knowledge  of  this  circumstance  will  be  found  extremely 
useful  in  passing  probangs  and  bougies.  When  elastic 
gum-catheters  are  intended  to  be  left  in  the  passage, 
they  are  introduced  down  the  pharynx  from  one  of  the 
nostrils,  and,  being  secured,  they  serve  for  tlie  convey- 
ance of  liquid  food  and  medicines  into  the  stomach 
with  great  advantage  in  many  cases,  either  where  the 
patient  cannot  swallow  at  all,  or  where  the  ^iisturb- 
ance  of  swallowing  would  be  attended  witli  consider- 
able harm.  When,  however,  the  plan  is  not  to  leave 
the  instruments  introduced,  as  Buyer  observes,  they 
may  be  passed  through  the  mouth. 

OESOPHAGUS,  Strictures,  and  other  Diseases  of 
the.  Properly  speaking,  a  difficulty  or  impossibility  of 
swallowing  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  disease  itself; 
but  oiUy  as  a  symptom  of  difierent  aflections,  to  which 
the  organs  of  deglutition  are  liable,  or  of  other  diseases 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  pharynx  and  (nsophagus.  The 
object  of  the  present  article  is  not  the  consideration  of 
all  the  diseases  which  may  produce  dysphagia,  as  n 
Hymptom,  but  chiefly  to  notice  this  eflect,  as  depending 
upon  Biiasin,  paralysis,  or  some  morbid  change  of  struc- 
ture atfecting  the  pharynx  or  oesophagus. 

Spasmodic  dyH])hagia,  as  Baron  Boycr  has  rrninik«4. 
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principally  occurs  in  nervous  individuals,  liysierical 
fenmles,  and  liypochoudriacal  men.  It  is  sonielinies 
an  aitejidaiii  on  levees  ;  it  is  declared  to  be  constant  in 
hydruplntbia  and  epilepssy,  and  occasionally  present 
jn  particular  lornis  of  mania. — I^Tratte  ties  Mnl.  Chir. 
t.  7,  p.  151.)  However,  with  respect  to  hydrnpliobia, 
he  foregoing  assertion  should  be  received  witli  some 
qualificaiion,  lor  reasons  so  fully  detailed  in  another 
part  of  tliis  work  (see  Hydrophobia),  that  il  is  uiuie- 
cessary  here  to  dwell  ujiou  the  subject.  Spasmodic 
dysphagia  is  said  also  to  be  sometimes  a  consequence 
of  taking  cold  drink  after  a  violent  fit  of  anger;  of 
strong  impressions  on  the  imagination;  of  worms  in 
the  sioinach,  &c. 

When  the  spasm  is  situated  in  the  pharynx  and  upper 
part  of  the  oesophagus,  ar:d  is  considerable,  neither  so- 
lids nor  liquids  can  be  swallowed,  and  the  patient  has 
great  pain  and  a  sense  of  constriciion  in  his  throat. 
When  he  tries  to  swaUow  any  thing  soft,  or  even 
fluid,  he  is  seized  with  acute  pain,  insulferable  nau- 
sea, and  violent  agitation  of  the  whole  frame,  in  this 
case,  the  spasm  is  never  restricted  to  the  phaiynx  and 
upper  portion  of  the  OBsopliagus,  but  extends  to  olher  or- 
gans, tlie  inability  of  swallowing  coming  on  in  the  midst 
of  numerous  other  spasmodic  symptoms  exceedingly 
complicated,  and  sometimes  of  a  very  alarming  nature. 
When  it  is  the  middle,  or  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus, 
which  is  concerned,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  hyste- 
rical women,  the  Ibod  passes  through  the  |)haiynx  and 
unatfecti'd  portion  of  the  oesopiiagus  with  tolerable  fa- 
cility:  but  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  seat  of  the  spasm, 
it  is  either  slopped  or  descends  farther  with  great  ditfi 
culty  and  effort.  Liquids,  es()ecially  when  warm  and 
Bwallowed  slowly  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  usually 
pass  down  with  more  ease  than  solid  substances. 
When  the  matter  to  be  conveyed  into  the  Bt<nnach 
reaches  the  pointof  obstruction,  the  generality  of  pa- 
tients are  attacked  with  pain  extending  along  the  spine 
between  the  shoulders,  and  sometimes  shooting  to  the 
stomach,  which  is  considerably  disturbed,  and  often 
discharges  its  conients.  I:i  some  cases,  however,  no 
no  such  pain  is  experienced,  and  whatever  the  patients 
try  to  convey  into  their  stonrachs  regurgitates  quietly 
into  their  mouths.  Although  spasmodic  dysphagia  is 
mostly  complicated  with  other  marks  of  disorder  of 
the  nervous  system,  it  is  sometimes  unattendtd  with 
any  particular  impairment  of  the  health. — {Boyer,  t. 
7,  p.  152.) 

As  the  treatment  of  spasmodic  affections  of  the  pha- 
rynx and  oesophagus  bilongs  rather  to  the  physician 
than  the  surgeon,  I  shall  be  veiy  brief  on  the  subject. 
The  removal  of  the  cause  of  tlie  intirmity,  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  particular  state  of  the  mind  or  constitution 
giving  rise  to  the  spasm,  is  the  principal  thing  at  which 
the  praciilioner  should  first  aim.  Thus  Boyer  cured 
an  hysterical  woman  of  a  difficulty  and  dread  of  swal- 
lowing solid  food  l)y  attending  her  at  her  meals  twice 
eveiy  day  for  a  month,  and  gradually  convincing  her 
of  thealisnrdity  of  her  apprehension  of  being  suffocated 
by  attemptin!>  to  swallow  solid  aliment. — {.Vol.  cil.  p. 
154.)  Sauvages  makes  menlioii  of  an  liysterical  fe- 
male, whose  difficulty  of  swallowing  was  cured  by  a 
regimen  consisting  of  regular  exercise,  cold  bathing, 
and  milk-diet.  The  most  successful  remedies,  iiowever, 
are  said  to  have  l>een  camphor  in  large  doses,  and 
opium  taken  in  draughts  or  pills,  or  administered  in 
clysters:  blisters  and  cupping-glasses  applied  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  or  to  the  epiuastrium.  Anodyne 
enibrncations  are  also  stated  to  have  been  useful.  At 
the  present  day,  the  common  idea,  that  many  anonia 
Ions  affections  de()end  upon  disorder  of  the  liver  and 
digestive  organs,  leads  to  the  frequent  employment  of 
the  compound  calomel  pill,  and  decoct,  sarsaiiarilla?, 
with  draughts  of  senna,  rhubarb,  and  gentian  prove 
natd. 

Dysphagia  may  originate  from  a  weakened  or  para- 
lytic state  of  the  ninscnlar  fibres,  which  enter  into  the 
structure  of  the  pliaryiix  and  oesophagus.  The  affi  c- 
tion  may  be  eitlier  symptomatic  or  idiopathic.  The 
first  case  frequently  occurs  in  febrile  diseases,  and  is 
fcnerally  set  down  by  w  riters  as  a  very  unfavouraMe 
omen.  The  idiopathic  form  of  the  complaint  may  be 
complete  or  incomplete,  and  is  chiefly  seen  in  persjms 
of  advanced  age,  tlioiiL'h  occasionally  the  patients  are 
yojins  and  in  the  prime  of  life.  'I'he  causes  maybe 
said  lo  bh  litile  or  not  at  all  underst4H)d,  and  the  only 
xemark  which  can  be  safely  tnade  respecting  them  is 
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tliat  tliey  are  usually  connected  with  constitutJt 
rangement. 

With  regard  to  the  symptoms  of  paralysis  of  i 
oesophagus,  when  the  disorder  is  complete,  deglutition 
is  absolutely  prevented,  and,  if  the  patient  tries  to  swal- 
low,  the  food  lodges  in  the  pharynx,  and  sometimes 
produces  violent  tils  of  coughing.  Some  patients  eat 
solid  substances  with  moderate  facility  ;  but  find  more 
or  less  difficulty  in  taking  liquids.  Otliers  can  swallow 
hastily  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  at  a  time,  yet  cannot 
drink  slowly  and  a  little  at  once.  Morgagni  relates  an 
instance  of  still  greater  singularity,  which  was  an 
ability  to  swallow  all  kinds  of  food  very  well,  except 
the  last  mouthful,  vvhicli  always  remained  in  the  oeso 
phagiis  until  the  next  repast.— (/.(e  Scd.  et  Cutis.  Morb. 
epist.  28,  art.  14.)  In  cases  of  dysphagia  from  para- 
lysis the  patient  suffers  no  pain,  nor  sense  of  choking; 
if  the  neck  be  examined,  no  hardness  nor  swelling! 
be  felt ;  and  a  probang  descends  down  the  gullet 
out  the  slightest  impediment. — {Boyer,  t.  7,  p.  15S.] 

In  its  duration  and  termination  dysphagia froiu  ^ 
lysis  presents  considerable  variety ;  the  complete  para* 
lysis  sometimes  proves  rapidly  fatal,  not  Iiowever,  as 
I  conceive,  on  account  of  the  affection  of  the  oesopha- 
gus alone,  but  other  complications,  and  the  exhaustion 
arising  from  inadequate  nutrition.  Tims,  Tulpius  re- 
lates an  instance,  in  which  a  woman  died  on  the  se- 
venth day  from  the  commencement  of  the  inability  to 
swallow,  notwithstanding  every  endeavour  was  made 
to  support  her  with  nourishment  thrown  up  the  rectum, 
which  was  the  only  thing  that  could  be  done,  as  she 
would  not  allow  a  tube  to  be  passed  down  the  CEsopha- 
gus.  In  olher  cases,  the  patients  live  a  considerable 
time,  and  afterward  perfectly  recover,  and  this  some- 
times under  the  disadvantage  of  having  been  entirely 
sup|»orted  for  several  weeks  with  broth-clysters,  as  we 
find  exemplified  in  a  case  recorded  by  Ramazzini 
Certain  examples  are  also  reported,  in  which  the  pa- 
tients had  their  food  forced  into  tJie  stomach  by  means 
of  probangs  for  years,  and  either  ultimately  recov^ 
their  power  of  swallowing,  or  in  this  manner 
longed  their  days  without  any  cure  taking  plac 
iSlalpartvanderfVeil,vol.2,  Ofts.  28;  Willis,  Phi 
Rat.  sect.  2,  cap.  1,  p.  45.) 

Paralysis  of  the  OBsophagus  is  to  be  treated  oni 
same  principles  as  other  paralytic  affections; 
ject  which  1  shall  not  be  expected  to  discuss;  but  it  Is 
of  importance  that   practitioners  recollect,  in  these 
cases,  the  very  essential  service  derived  from  the 
of  elastic  gum  catheters,  with  which  the  requisite  f 
and  medicines  may  be  injected  into  the  stomach. 

Dysphagia,  from  organic  disease  or  morbid  cha 
of  slructuie,  is  the  most  frequent  case,  and  genert 
the  most  difficult  of  cure.     In  dissections,  the  parietes 
of  the  oesophagus  are  often  found  considerably  thick- 
ened, indurated,  and  scirrhous,  or  sometimes  almost 
cartilaginous,  and  even  ossified.    The  parts  where  the 
pharynx  terminates  in  the  oesophagus  and  where  the 
latter  tube  joins  the  stomach,  are  occjisionally  con* 
verted   into  thick  scirrhous  rings,  with  or  without 
ulceration,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pylor 
In  one  fatal  case  of  dysphagia  from  disease  of  the  i" 
diac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  the  oesophagus  was  fo 
distended  into  a  sac,  reachiiig  from  two  inches  bd 
the  pharynx  down  to  the  diseased  part,  and  capabb 
holding  two  quarts. — {T.  Purtov,  in  Med.  Phijs.  Jo 
Dec,  1821.)     But  such  diseases  are  not  restricted 
above-mentioned  parts  of  the  oesophagus,  but  so 
times  occupy  other  points  of  the  passage.    Neith€ 
the  organic  disease  producing  a  difficulty  or  imp 
bility  of  deglutition  always  situated  in  the  coats  of  l 
cesophanus  itself:  for  the  surrounding  parts  are  subject 
to  various  diseases  which  may  have  the  same  eft'ecfc 
Thus,  dysphagia  may  depend  u[>on  enlargement  of  j 
thyroid  gland;  tumours  formed  between  the  trac 
and  oesophagus,  or  at  some  other  point  near  the  la 
tube;  swelling  and  induration  of  the  thymus  gland'; 
aneurism  of  the  aorta;  enormous  enlargement  of  the 
liver;  and  diseased  lymphatic  glands  in  tlie  vicinity  of 
that  portion  of  the  oesophagus  which  is  covered  by  the 
periionenni,  and  the  largest  of  which  glands  are  situ 
aied  near  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra,  just  at  tlie  poini 
where  the  oesophagus  inclines  a  little  Jo  the  right  sidt 
to  make  way  fr)r  the  aorta..— {Boyer,  t.  7,  p.  162.) 

This  last  author  sets  down  every  case  of  dysphagu 
depending  upon  organic  disease  of  the  cBsophagus 
incurable ;  and  with  resfMJCt  to  the  cure  of  other  ( 
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ipii,  ia  which  that  tube  is  coinprossed  by  swellwigs 
-  vicinity,  as  these  are  almost  always  beyond  tlie 
«r  of  medicine  and  surgery,  tlie  prognosis  is  nearly 
iiifavourable  as  where  tliere  is  a  cliange  of  siruc- 
'  n;  r  in  the  oesophagus  itself.    There  are  no  unequivo- 
I  cai  symi)toni3  by  wi)ich  a  case  of  dysphagia  from  en- 
I  ];■  rgenient  of  glands  in  the  vicinity  of  tiic  oesophagus 
I  can  be  known  from  several  other  forms  of  tiie  coin- 
i  plaint.    Hence,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  correctness 
I  01  certain  cases  recorded  by  Ruysch  {Jldvers.  Anat. 
Med.  Chir.  dec.  1,  art.  10,;;.  24),  and  Haller  {Opuscul. 
I'ntkol.  obs.  71),  where  dysphagia,  stated  to  have  been 
]iro(luced  by  enlarged  lymphatic  glands,  was  cured  by 
nitrcurial  frictions,  or  pills  composed  of  calomel,  aloes, 
and  campJior.    As  Boyer  justly  remarlts,  these  ac- 
r.iiuits  of  the  nature  of  the  diseases  thus  cured  are  the 
more  doubtful,  inasmuch  as  the  resolution  of  chronic 
swellings  of  lymphatic  glands,  even  when  externally 
situated,  is  very  difficult  and  frequently  impracticable, 
notwithstanding  the  use  of  topical  applications  may 
here  be  combined  with  the  exhibition  of  internal  me- 
dicines— 'T.  7,  p.  IC9.)      However,  dismissing    the 
question,  whether  the  cases  really  arose  from  the  pres- 
sure of  enlarged  lyni[)hatic  glands  or  not,  the  facts  of 
tlie  cures  having  taken  place  under  the  use  of  mer- 
curial medicines"  are  of  themselves  interesting.    Seve- 
ral writers  consider  that  there  is  a  great  analogy  be- 
tween certain  forms  of  constriction  of  the  oesophagus, 
and  strictures  of  the  urethra,  and  Mauchart  recom- 
jMtiuled  the  two  diseases  to  be  treated  on  the  same 
principles  with  bougies  and  elastic   gum   catheters. 
iiurun  Boyer,  however,  represents  this  doctrine  as 
foiiipletely  erroneous,  declaring  that  the  affection  of 
ilic  CEsophagus  is  of  the  nature  of  scirrhu.«,  and  abso- 
littly   incurable.     He  relates  one  case  in  which  a 
iian's  life  was  prolonged  by  the  use  of  an  elastic 
catheter,  though  it  proved  of  no  service  as  a 
■  IS  of  permanently  dilating  the  diseased  part;  and, 
\  ithstanding  nourishing  liquids  were    plentifully 
ted  into  the  stomach,  the  patient  suffered  a  good 
I  tVom  hunger,  and  died  exhausted  about  three  years 
after  the  beginning  of  the  disorder.    This  case,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  received  as  a  proof  of  the  inefficacy  of 
bougies  for  what  is  commonly  implied  by  a  stricture 
of  the  oesophaigus,  because  the  nature  of  the  disease 
was  not  ascertained  by  an  inspection  of  the  oesophagus 
after  death,  and  the  case  might  have  depended  upon 
some  organic  disease  either  of  this  tube  or  the  parts  in 
its  vicinity  not  classed  by  tlie  generality  of  modern 
writers  with  strictures  of  the  p2issane. 

The  following  are  some  of  Sir  Everard  Home's  sen- 
timents respecting  these  last  cases. 

As  the  cBsophagus  is  required  to  be  wider  at  one 
time  and  narrower  at  another,  in  order  to  be  fitted  for 
conveying  the  different  kinds  of  food  into  the  stomach, 
Jt  is  nearly  under  the  same  circumstances  with  respect 
to  llie  formation  of  stricture  as  the  urethra.  For  ob- 
vious reasons,  strictures  of  the  oesophagus  are  much 
less  frequent  than  those  of  the  urethra.  However, 
they  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  produce  symp- 
toms even  much  more  distressing  and  dangerous  than 
ihoae  which  ordinarily  arise  from  analogous  obstruc- 
tions in  the  passase  for  the  urine. 

Of  course,  the  most  remarkable  symptom  of  a  stric- 
ture in  the  oesophagus  is  the  difficulty  of  swallowing, 
which  must  be  greater  or  less  according  as  the  obstruc- 
tion is  more  or  less  complete.  Sometimes  no  solid  food 
whateve'  can  paas  down  into  tlie  stomach,  and  fluids 
can  only  descend  with  great  difficulty  and  in  very  small 
quantities.  This  is,  in  some  in.stances,  attended  with 
considerable  pain,  which  extends  along  the  fauces  to 
the  basis  of  the  skull,  and  through  the  Eustachian  tube 
to  the  ear.  The  pain  sometimes  returns  at  intervals 
and  lasts  a  CfmHiderable  time,  even  when  no  effort  is 
made  to  swallow.  If  a  bougie  of  proper  size  be  intro- 
duced dr>wn  the  pharynx,  it  will  often  be  stopped  by 
Ihe  stricture  just  behind  the  thyroid  or  cricoid  cartilage; 
for,  from  Sir  Everaid  Home's  remarks,  it  appears  that 
the  obstruction  iH(;eiiernlly  an  high  upas  this  Hitiiation. 
However,  there  are  other  cases  in  which  the  obwtruc 
tion  is  only  of  a  spaKinodic  nature,  and  in  these  a 
ttougie  may  be  passed  quite  down.  It  is  curious,  that 
strictures  high  up  in  the  (Rgophagiis  often  occasion 
ulcerati<m  in  this  tulie  very  low  down  towards  the 
stomach,  just  as  siricturex  in  the  urethra  occasion 
ulceration  in  that  passage  towards  the  bladder.  This 
it  tnoRt  apt  to  occur  wlien  stricture!)  of  the  ceeophagus 


have  been  of  long  continuance,  and  may  arise  from  the 
efforts  in  retching,  which  frequently  come  on,  and 
must  strain  the  parts  already  deprived  of  their  natural 
actions,  and  of  the  benefit  ol  the  secretions  with  which 
they  are  lubricated  in  a  healthy  state.  When  such 
ulceration  takes  place,  the  characters  of  the  original 
disease  are  lost;  and  when  the  ulceration  extends  up- 
wards, the  stricture  itself  may  be  destroyed.  A  bougie 
introduced  under  such  circumstances  will,  in  general, 
have  its  point  entangled  in  the  ulcer;  and  wlien  so 
skilfully  directed  as  to  go  down  into  the  oesophagus,  it 
will  meet  with  a  difficulty  while  it  is  pa.-^sing  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ulcerated  part  ol  the  OGJophagus, 
and  another  impediment  where  it  leaves  the  ulcer,  and 
enters  the  sound  portion  of  the  oesophagus  below. 
These  two  resistances  may  lead  to  the  supposition,  that 
there  are  two  strictures  while,  in  fact  tliere  is  not  one, 
only  ulceration  as  above  described. 

Strictures  in  the  oesophagus  are  sometimes  so  com- 
plete, that  swallowing  even  fluids  is  utterly  prevented; 
the  patient  is  obliged  to  have  all  nourishment  injected 
intra  aiium,  and  in  general  soon  perishes  in  a  most 
emaciated  condition. 

Though  any  part  of  the  oesophagus  is  liable  to  the 
kind  of  contractions  forming  strictures,  the  part  imme- 
diately behind  the  cricoid  cartilage,  where  the  pharynx 
ends  and  the  03so|)hagus  begins,  is  the  most  frequent 
seat  of  the  obstruction.  Those  which  are  situated 
farther  down  do  not  so  easily  admit  of  being  examined 
and  relieved  by  any  surgical  operation.  Strictures  of 
the  oesophagus  occupy  but  a  small  extent  of  the  pas- 
sage, consist  of  a  transverse  fold  of  the  internal  mem- 
brane, and  are  attended  with  little  thickening  of  the 
adjacent  parts.  'J'hese  latter  circumsiances  are  such 
as  render  the  disease  capable  of  receiving  relief  either 
from  simple  or  armed  bougies. 

There  are  two  other  diseases  of  the  oesophagus 
which  have  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  strictures. 
One  is  a  thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  oesophagus, 
which  extends  to  the  surrounding  parts,  and  generally 
ends  in  a  cancer  or  an  incurable  disease.  The  other 
affection  is  an  ulcer  of  the  lining  of  the  passage,  com 
nionly  situated  a  little  below  the  seat  of  the  stricture 
on  the  back  part  of  the  tube.  In  the  early  state,  these 
diseases  can  only  be  distinguished  from  a  stricture  by 
an  examinaiion  with  a  bougie;  afterward  their  nature 
becomes  clear  enough  from  other  symptoms  which 
arise.  Strictures  also  take  place  more  commonly  in 
young  subjects ;  the  other  two  diseases  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced periods  of  life. 

Sir  E.  Home  has  found,  that  a  bougie  can  be  more 
easily  introduced  into  the  oesophagus  when  the  tongue 
is  brought  forwards  out  of  the  mouth.  This  gentleman 
remarks,  that  when  a  bougie  is  passed,  with  a  view  of 
learning  the  nature  of  the  case,  if  it  passes  down  to 
the  distance  of  eight  inches,  measuring  from  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  front  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  its  extremity 
has  gone  beyond  the  usual  seat  of  stricture.  If  it  be 
withdrawn  without  any  resistance,  the  aperture  in  the 
oesophagus  must  then  be  larger  than  the  bougie  em- 
ployed. But  if  the  bougie  slops  at  the  distance  of  six 
inches  and  a  half,  or  even  lower,  it  must  be  retained 
there  with  a  uniform  pressure  for  half  a  minute,  so  as 
to  receive  on  its  point  an  impression  of  the  surface  by 
which  it  was  opposed.  If  the  end  of  the  bougie  re- 
tains its  natural  form,  or  nearly  so,  and  there  is  an  in 
dentation  on  one  side  of  it,  or  all  around  it,  the  sur- 
geon may  conclude  there  is  a  stricture.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  the  bougie  descend  without  impediment 
as  far  as  seven  inches  and  a  half,  and  when  withdrawn 
the  surface  of  its  point  appear  irregular  and  jagfred,  the 
disease  is  an  ulcer  on  the  posterior  part  of  the 
(Esophagus. 

'J'he  mode  of  treatment  adopted  by  Sir  E.  Home 
consists  either  in  passing  a  common  bougie  occasionally 
through  the  stricture,  and  employing  one  of  a  larger 
size,  in  proportion  as  tlie  dilatation  of  the  obstruclicm  is 
effected;  or  el!»e  in  introducing  an  armed  bougie  at 
convenient  intervals.  The  views  which  I  lake  of  the 
disease  would  lead  me  to  |)refer  giving  a  full  and  fair 
trial  to  the  employment  of  elastic  gum  catheters. 
Consult  Practical  Oh.iervations  on  the  Trrntwaxt  of 
Strictures  ui  the.  Urethra  and  tKsophagus,  3  vul!^.  fd. 
3,  180.'),  vol.  2,  1803,  and  vol.  .3,  1821,  />»/  Sir  K.  Home. 
Ph.  H.  Br.ultd  de  Struma  (Esophagi ;  hujusqun  Coalitu 
difficili  ac  abolitte  hcgliititioniH  C:ausis  (in  H<U.,'» 
Disp    Chir.  2,   39.'i),    Tubivg.   1742.     Mauck/*     .!» 
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Struma  GEjo;>Aai'-i .  'J'ubhig.  1742.  ./.  IVarner,  Cases 
in  Surgery,  "■  -jO,  ed.  4.  P.  A.  J.  Zinckernagel,  de 
Clyateram  J^utrijinti am  Antiquitate,  et  Usu  (  Trilleri 
Opttsc.  1. 399).  A.  Vater^  et  F  A.  Zinckernagel  de  De- 
glutttionis  difficilis  et  impeditce  Cuusis  abditis  {Halleri 
Disp.  ad  Morb.  1, 577).  E.  F.  Bulisius  de  Fame  lethali 
ez  callosa  Oris  Ventriculi  Angustia.  J.  M.  Eccardus, 
De  his  qui  diuvivwit  sine  Alimento,  4to.  Kilice  Holsat. 
1711,  Boyer,  Traiti  de  Mai.  Chir.  t.  7,  Qco.  Paris, 
1821.     C.  Bell,  Surgical  Obs.  vol.  1. 

[The  following  judicious  and  practical  observations 
on  the  treatment  of  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  are 
communicated  to  me  by  Professor  'Jameson  of  Balti- 
more, to  whose  ingenuity  I  have  already  borne  testi- 
mony in  other  parts  of  this  work,  and  to  whom  our 
profession  is  largely  indebted  for  many  original  and 
important  improvements.  As  so  little  is  said  on  this 
subject  by  surgical  authors,  and  so  much  less  known 
by  practitioners,  I  have  been  unwilling  to  deteriorate 
from  the  utility  of  his  communication,  and  have  there- 
fore inserted  it  entire.  But  as  this  Dictionary  neces- 
sarily excludes  cuts  and  engravings  of  everykind,  I 
am  under  the  necessity  of  referring  for  the  size  and 
configuration  of  his  ball-probes,  bougies,  and  probangs 
to  the  Medical  Recorder  for  1825. 

STRICTPRK    OF   TUB   (ESOPHAGUS. 

"  There  are  perhaps  few  subjects  connected  with  sur- 
gery upon  which  we  have  less  information  of  a  prac- 
tical nature  than  stricture  of  the  cesophagus,  and  yet 
we  know  by  the  reports  of  post-obituary  appearances 
that  such  diseases  are  sometimes  met  with;  and  we 
cannot  well  imagine  a  more  distressing  form  of  dis- 
ease than  the  gradual  obliteration  of  the  (Esophageal 
tube.  We  find  some  notice  of  its  treatment  in  the 
works  of  Boyer  and  other  French  authorities ;  also  in 
the  works  of  Mr.  Home  and  Mr.  C.  Bell.  These  au- 
thorities recommend  bougies,  tubes,  caustic,  &c.  Our 
observation  has  led  us  to  believe  that  none  of  these 
means  are  well  suited  to  the  removal  of  oesophageal 
stricture.  And  for  ourseIve.s,  we  should  shudder  at 
the  idea  of  applying  caustic  to  a  tube  so  much  out  of 
reach,  and  so  very  important  to  our  existence. 

We  shall  not  detain  the  reader,  however,  with  any 
detail  of  the  various  methods  practised  and  recom- 
mended by  authors;  but  shall  briefly  stale  our  own 
method,  which  we  think  better  suited  to  the  malady  in 
view  than  any  other  which  we  have  heard  of  or  tested. 

In  order  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  our  method 
of  treating  stricture  of  the  throat,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  state  some  of  the  particulars  of  a  very  interesting 
case.  The  subject  of  this  case  was  a  lady  of  refined 
mimf  and  feeble  and  delicate  habit  of  body,  aged  up- 
waras  .)f  forty  years.  She  has  experienced  much  dif- 
ficulty in  swallowing  solids  for  two  years,  but  can 
swallow  liquids  with  tolerable  facility.  Her  food 
must  be  chewed  with  much  care,  and  even  then  it  is 
only  pulpy  articles  that  can  be  managed  with  any  sort 
of  comfort:  animal  food  can  only  be  taken  at  times, 
and  with  great  difficulty.  There  is  no  pain  or  sore- 
ness in  the  part,  nor  is  there  any  interruption  in  her 
breathing;  but  at  times,  after  eatiiis,  she  feels  an  un- 
pleasant stinging  sensation  just  below  the  lobe  of 
the  left  ear.  She  has  been  dyspeptic,  and  the  affection 
of  the  throat  ascribed  by  several  respectable  physicians 
to  that  disease,  to  imagination,  &c. 

The  patient  is  not  aware  of  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
but  dates  its  commencement  from  an  accidental  chok- 
ing in  swallowing  a  piece  of  beef.  From  that  time 
there  has  been  more  or  less  disability  in  swallowing, 
and  she  has  been  subject  to  occasional  choking  at  table. 
The  disease  formed  suddenly  to  considerable  extent ; 
but  has  been  gradually  increasing,  and  at  this  time  she 
is  seriously  threatened  with  starvation.  In  examining 
the  throat  we  perceived  a  sort  of  crepitus-from  wind; 
and  we  were  inform(;d,  that  the  patient  was  greatly 
annoyed  by  a  strange  noise  which  proceedeti  from 
about  the  part  upoii  which  we  pressed.  We  were  con- 
vinced from  this  circumstance,  that  the  oesophagus  was 
somewhat  dilated  below  the  stricture,  and  afforded  a 
lodgement  for  air  which  might  occasionally  rise  up 
from  the  stomach. 

We  ascertained,  by  feeling,  that  there  was  no  tu- 
mour at  this  point  in  the  tube,  or  which  might  press 
upon  it.  We  now  a'tempted  to  pass  down  a  probang, 
but  found  it  arrested  about  the  cricoid  cartil.ige ;  a  com- 
mon flexible  bougie  was  next  tried   but  could  not  be 
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passed  Ihrouth  the  stricture.    This  examinaiioW 
made  on  the  2d  December,  1823.    The  next  day 
were  again  ineffectually  ma(2e  with  the  bougies. 

We  shall  not  slop  to  detail  the  daily  remarks  upon 
this  case;  let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  after  trjing  various 
expedients,  we  devised  the  probangs,  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  Medical  Recorder  for  1S!5.  On  the  6th  of 
December,  we  succeeded  in  passing  the  ball-probe 
marked  No.  2 ;  but  not  till  after  long  trials  with  it  and 
No.  1.  The  ball  passed  the  stricture  with  a  jerk,  and 
we  now  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  stricture  was  con- 
fined to  a  small  extent ;  and  hence  we  perceive  one  of 
the  advantages  of  using  the  ball-probe,  as  we  could 
thereby  measure  the  sides  of  the  tube  far  better  than 
with  a  flexible  tube  or  bougie.  We  also  ascertained 
that  there  was  no  very  remarkable  induration,  although 
the  parts  were  obviously  much  closed  by  swelling.  It 
was  several  days  before  either  of  the  ball-probes  could 
be  passed  again. 

By  the  22d  of  the  month,  the  parts  having  lost  some- 
thing of  their  sensibility,  and  the  patient,  supported  by 
her  good  sense,  had  acquired  the  power  of  bearing  the 
presence  of  the  probang  much  better  than  at  first. 
Having  by  this  succeeded  pretty  well  in  the  practice  of 
introducing  the  ball-probes,  but  finding  no  improvement, 
it  occurred  to  us,  that  as  we  could  get  the  ball-probe 
through  the  stricture,  we  might  pass  a  suitable  probang 
on  the  same  wire,  and  thus  apply  a  little  pressure,  pre- 
suming on  the  certainty,  that  the  wire  would  guide  the 
probang  through  the  contracted  part.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  contrived  the  probang  No.  1. 

We  operated  by  passing  the  ball-probe  about  two 
inches  through  the  stricture,  then  its  outer  end  was 
slipped  through  the  hole  in  the  probang,  and  having 
passed  it  (the  probang)  as  far  as  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
the  wire  of  the  ball-probe  and  the  staff  of  the  probang 
were  brought  together,  and  the  whole  passed  through 
the  stricture.  This  was  repeated  for  eome  time  every 
second  day,  afterward  every  day,  and  at  each  time  the 
probang  was  made  to  pass  three  or  four  limes  thrc 
the  stricture. 

After  nsing  the  probang  about  three  or  four  w« 
we  could  pass  the  ball-probe  with  facility ;  wherea 
first,  the  use  of  the  ball-probe  was  attended  with  mucft 
difficulty  and  occasional  disappointment.  The  pro- 
bang  passing  freely  through  the  stricture,  and  the 
power  of  deglutition  having  considerably  improved, 
we  commenced  the  use  of  the  probang  No.  2. 

A  few  weeks  were  employed  in  the  use  of  this  se- 
cond instrument.  It  was  passed  through  the  stricture 
with  tolerable  ease,  but  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to 
withdraw  if.  Some  strain  was  put  on  the  parts  in 
drawing  out  the  instrument,  and  in  some  degree  inter- 
fered with  her  swallowing  for  some  little  tinje  after- 
ward. On  one  or  two  occasions,  a  little  blood  ap- 
peared in  the  mucus  which  was  spit  up,  but  it  was 
mere  streaks.  Tlie  soreness  was  not  considerable  at 
any  time,  and  although  we  were  extremely  anxious  to 
avoid  producing  any  soreness,  we  persisted  in  the  use 
of  the  pi'obang.  We  were  soon  led  to  believe,  that  an 
instrument  soperfectly  smooth,  if  cautiously  niana 
would  tend  to  smoothen  and  heal  the  parts.  We  i 
aware  of  the  advantages  attending  the  use  of 
polished  sounds  in  stricture  of  the  urethra. 

No.  2  having  been  brought  to  pass  through  the  s 
ture  with  great  ease,  after  some  weeks'  employmen 
it,  we  commenced  thic  use  of  No.  3.    This  instrun 
also  passed  with  facility,  and  produced  no  soreii 
but  could  only  be  passed  through  the  obstruction  by\ 
aid  of  the  ball-probe  or  guide.    We  now  began 
timelo  time  to  try  the  probang  without  the  guide,  1 
could  never  succeed. 

As  with  No.  2  so  witli  No.  3,  we  continued  its  em- 
ployment some  weeks,  and  then  began  with  No.  4. 
This  passed  with  tolerable  facility,  but  if  passed  a  littla 
too  low  it  occasioned  very  painful  and  indescribable 
feelings  in  the  thorax ;  this  we  attiibutcd  to  the  disten- 
tion of  the  nerves  surroimding  the  oesophagus. 

We  have  remarked  in  our  notes  of  this  case,  that 
some  weeks  after  using  the  probang  No.  4,  that  the  pa- 
tient swallowed  much  better;  but  the  stricture  still 
closes  after  withdrawing  the  probang,  so  as  to  render  it 
still  somewhat  difficult  at  times  to  introduce  either  of 
the  ball-probes;  the  difficulty  is,  however,  slight  in 
comparison  to  what  it  was  some  weeks  ago.  No.  5 
was  now  passed ;  its  introduction  w^as  very  painful  for 
a  few  times,  in  consequence  of  which  we  left  longer 
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itervals  between  the  times  of  using  tlie  instruineiu, 
but  never  more  than  two  or  tliree  days  From  this  time 
iiolliing  remarkable  occurred  in  tlie  case ;  the  patient 
is  quite  comfortable  in  regaid  to  swallowing,  but, 
osviiig  to  our  not  being  able  to  pass  the  probang  with- 
out the  guide,  she  was  desirous  of  continuing  the  dila- 
tailon.     And,  indeed,  we  were  fully  impressed  with  tJie 

■  cessity  of  continuing  to  dilate  for  a  length  of  time. 

ic  use  of  the  instruments  was  continued  once  a  day, 

iiidays  excepted,  till  about  the  middle  of  September, 
-.11  which  time  we  were  confined  by  fever,  and  there 
was  a  suspension  of  two  months. 

Upon  our  recovery,  we  resumed  the  use  of  tlie  pro- 
bang,  and  being  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  any 
material  alteration  had  taken  place,  we  passed  the  in- 
strument lower  than  usual,  perhaps  a  little  lower  than 
the  sternum  :  she  instantly  started  forwards,  as  if  much 
ilarmed,  and  stated  that  she  had  felt  a  most  violent 
shock  through  the  spine. 

The  case  was  about  a  year  under  treatment,  de- 
ducting two  months  of  lost  time.  The  probangs  would 
still  not  pass  without  the  guide,  but  they  could  be 
passed  through  the  stricture  together  with  great  faci- 
lity. The  patient  could  at  this  time  partake  with  com- 
fort of  all  sorts  of  diet,  and  swallow  it  with  readiness. 
In  short,  there  was  a  complete  removal  of  the  stric- 
ture, but  there  was  some  peculiar  derangement  at  the 
termination  of  the  pharynx,  by  which  some  part  was 
made  to  act  as  a  valve;  but  when  the  muscles  of  de- 
cUuiiion  acted,  this  was  removed  or  lifted,  and  the 
l(K)d  descended ;  there  w^as  not  now  any  traces  of  in- 
duration or  thickening. 

It  seems  proper  to  mention,  that  we  could  never  suc- 
ceed in  making  the  probang  pass  into  the  pharynx  by 
sliding  it  along  the  wire  of  the  guide ;  but  when  it  had 
reached  the  root  of  the  tongue,  the  wire  of  the  guide, 
already  through  the  stricture,  and  the  staff  of  the  pro- 
bang  were  held  together,  and  thus  introduced.  By  this 
procedure,  the  ball  of  the  probe  passed  considerably 
lower  than  the  probang,  and  probably  went  into  the 
ritoniach ;  the  wire,  however,  was  too  limber,  and, 
armed  as  it  was  with  its  baU,  it  could  not  do  any  mis- 
chief. The  wire  is  steel,  and  quite  flexible,  and  much 
"lore  free  from  sudden  bends,  which  so  readily  take 

ice  in  common  iron  wire. 

\V^e  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  give  the  foregoing 
^ase  somewhat  in  detail,  as  well  on  account  of  its  in- 
teresting peculiarities,  as  with  a  view  of  showing,  that 
while  the  instrument  which  we  used  is  probably  the 
only  thing  which  could  have  succeeded  in  this  case,  it 
has  also  the  advantage  of  being  well  suited  to  all  cases 
where  dilatation  is  likely  to  succeed. 

We  tried  various  kinds  of  tubes  in  this  case,  but 
could  not  make  them  pass  the  stricture,  though  accus- 
tomed to  pass  the  tube  into  the  oesophagus.  The  stric- 
ture being  mostly  at  the  beginning  of  the  oesophagus 
(that  is,  under  the  cricoid  cartilage),  the  curvature  of 
the  stilet  by  which  the  tube  must  be  passed,  if  made 
to  suit  the  curvature  of  the  pharynx  and  fauces,  will 
strike  against  the  anterior  partof  tiie  lower  part  of  the 
pharynx,  and  will  not,  therefore,  be  likely  to  pass  down- 
wards through  tlie  gullet.  If  we  draw  out  the  stilet, 
after  fairly  entering  the  tube  into  the  pharynx,  it  will 
be  loo  flexible  to  pass  through  any  considerable  stric- 
ture. 

A  material  advantage  possessed  by  the  probang  over 
the  tube,  is  that  of  giving  less  interruption  to  the  re- 
spiration. The  tube,  by  pressing  on  the  root  of  the 
tongue  and  epiglottis,  will  greatly  obstruct  the  trachea, 
but  the  probang,  having  but  a  small  shaft  or  handle,  will 
only  press  moderately  on  the  posterior  side  of  the  tra- 
chea at  one  point;  and  being  guided  through  the  stric- 
ture by  the  guiding  wire,  we  can  pass  the  probang  with 
rapidity  through  the  stricture. 

The  above  case  will  serve  to  sliow  with  how  much 
caution  we  proceeded,  lest  we  might  produce  a  sore  in 
tiie  Rtrictured  part.  We  did  not  venture  to  enlarge  till 
several  weeks  use  of  each  less  size:  this  will  appear 
obvious,  by  the  fact  of  our  continuing  the  treatment 
twelve  months;  and  by  the  gradual  manner  in  which 
we  enlarged  our  probangn.  Indeed,  we  hold  it  to  be 
important,  that  the  whalebone  used  for  the  handles  of 
the  probang  should  be  slender,  that  they  may  not  be 
forced  in  too  hard. 

We  arc  persuaded  that  this  method  of  treating  Htric 
tureof  the  (B!<ophagns  will,  in  most  cases  at  lenHt,  do 
away  the  necessity  for  the  prtctlce  recommended  of 


wearing  a  flexible  tube  in  llie  part.  At  all  evects,  itt 
the  case  under  notice,  the  tube  could  not  have  been 
made  available,  since  nothing  of  the  kind,  nor  even  a 
probang,  could  be  passed  without  the  guide. 

We  have  met  with  two  very  formidable  cases  of 
stricture  since  we  treated  the  one  above  noticed.  Be- 
fore proceeding  to  notice  them,  it  may  be  proper  to 
state,  that  we  saw  our  patient  about  a  year  since,  when 
she  was  suflering  very  little  inconvenience  from  her 
disease;  and  we  readily  passed  our  largest  probang 
through  the  stricture.  She  is  still  alive,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  still  comfortable,  as  no  report  has  been  made 
to  us. 

The  second  case  we  saw  was  a  woman  engaged  in 
a  cotton  factory  in  this  city ;  she  was  suflering  greatly 
from  inanition,  and  the  throat  so  contracted  that  our 
smallest  probang  was  made  to  pass  with  some  difliculty. 
After  a  lew  repetitions,  the  probang  somewhat  larger 
could  be  passed  with  facility;  exact  size  not  recollected. 

Our  attention  was  called  to  this  case  by  our  excel- 
lent friend  llie  late  Dr.  Charles  Smith  of  this  city,  who 
took  charge  of  the  case.  In  this  case  the  probang 
seemed  to  answer  extremely  well ;  but  Dr.  Smith  dying 
some  months  afterward,  \ve  lost  sight  of  the  patient 
and  know  not  the  termination  of  tlie  case.  Here,  it 
may  be  observed,  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  guide 
or  ball-probe. 

Our  attention  was  called  lo  a  case  of  deplorable 
stricture  of  the  oesophagus  in  the  spring  of  1829 
Patient,  a  man  about  thirty  years  of  age,  of  delicate 
make,  and  now  much  emaciated  and  debilitated  from 
inanition.  There  was  not  much  pain,  but  some  sore- 
ness in  the  part;  and  when  the  probang  was  with- 
drawn, for  several  weeks  it  had  a  very  fetid  smell. 

The  patient  was  now  reduced  to  very  small  quanti- 
ties of  milk,  the  only  article  containing  nourishmenr, 
that  he  could  swallow ;  and  often  for  many  hours  he 
could  not  swallow  a  drop  of  it  or  any  thing  else. 

We  commenced  the  treatment  with  our  smallest  ball- 
probe;  it  entered  with  considerable  difficulty,  and,  in- 
deed, required  a  degree  of  force  which  we  did  not 
much  like  to  apply;  but  there  was  no  alternative.  A 
few  repetitions  rendered  its  passage  more  easy;  and 
the  patient,  already  aware  of  some  relief,  became  re- 
conciled.to  the  instrument,  and  sat  more  quietly.  The 
probang  No.  1  was  used  after  some  time.  Continuing 
our  operations  every  second  day,  we  very  gradually 
enlarged  till  we  could  pass  through  the  probang  No.  4 
with  facility.  In  a  few  weeks,  amendment  was  evi- 
dent ;  the  fetor  of  the  throat  disappeared ;  the  patient 
began  to  take  a  little  thick  paste,  made  by  beating  gin- 
gerbread in  milk;  the  consistence  was  gradually  in- 
creased ;  afterward  he  could  take  bread,  soaked  soft  in 
milk,  or  other  fluids.  His  health  and  strength  im- 
proved rapidly;  and  two  months  since  he  discontinued 
his  <^lls,  and  removed  to  a  factory  a  few  miles  from 
town. 

In  a  word,  then,  we  are  persuaded,  that  by  a  patient 
and  careful  employment  of  the  probang  of  smooth 
ivory,  we  shall  frequently  succeed  in  curing  stricture 
of  the  oesophagus,  even  after  the  disease  is  far  ad- 
vanced. In  the  incipient  stage  of  this  disease,  pro- 
vided there  be  nothing  specific  in  the  diseased  action, 
we  will  be  sure  to  succeed. 

We  have  been  induced  to  believe  that  this  tube  (the 
oesophagus)  is  very  little  disposed  to  diseased  action, 
except  paralysis,  and  contraction  with  some  induration 
from  wounding  or  overstraining  in  swallowing  hard 
or  harsh  articles  of  food. 

Any  explanation  of  the  drawings  seems  to  be  unne- 
cessary, as  the  application  of  them  has  been  explained 
already;  and  a  simple  inspection  of  the  plates  is  suffi- 
cient to  convey  a  clear  conception  of  tlie  mechanism 
of  the  probang  and  the  compound  probang,  with  its 
guide  or  ball-probe.  The  handles  are  about  fourteen 
inches  long,  a  little  more  or  less  is  not  material,  but  of 
course  it  is  essential  that  the  ivory  be  turned  by  a  good 
workman  and  thoroughly  polished. 

N.B.  Be  careful  that  the  handle  of  whalebone  i» 
fastened  to  the  ivory  in  such  a  way  as  to  obviate  all 
risk  of  its  coming  out  as  you  withdraw  the  probang; 
inattention  to  this  circumstance  might  lead  to  dis- 
astrous consequences,  as  the  patient  might  8nfl"ocatc 
before  you  could  remove  the  ball  of  ivory,  should  It 
happen  to  get  loose  and  be  left  in  the  throat.  Mine  are 
secured  by  a  screw  on  the  whalebone,  flttin«  into  a 
female  screw  in  the  ivory,  and,  aflcr  screwing  as 
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lightly  08  possible,  a  rivet  is  passed  through,  so  as  to 
make  all  doubly  sure. 

We  need  hardly  remark,  that  the  tube  is  indicpeiisa- 
bly  necessary  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  oesophagus." 
— Reese.] 

OLEUM  CAMPHOR ATUM.  B.  Olei  olivffi,  Ibj. 
Camphorffi  3  iv.  Misceutsolvaturcamphora.  Some- 
times employed  for  promoting  the  suppuration  of  in- 
dolent, particularly  scrofulous  swellings,  which  are  to 
be  rubbed  with  it  once,  twice,  or  thrice  a  day  according 
to  circumstances. 

OLEUM  LINI.  In  singery,  linseed  oil  is  sometimes 
used  as  an  application  to  burns,  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  liquor  calcis.  It  has 
also  been  applied  to  cancerous  ulcers. 

OLEUM  ORIGANI.  The  oil  of  marjoram  is  often 
used  for  dispersing  ganglions:  the  tumours  are  to  be 
rubbed  with  it  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

OLEUM  PALMiE  CAMPHORATUM.  ^.  Cam- 
phoraj  I  ij.  Olei  palma;  Ibj.  The  camphor  is  to  be 
reduced  to  powder,  and  the  palm  oil  being  melted,  and 
suffered  to  become  almost  cold,  is  to  be  mixed  with 
it.  A  mild  topical  stimulant,  sometimes  used  for  pro- 
moting indolent  suppurations,  especially  those  of  a 
scrofulous  nature  under  the  jaw. 

OLEUM  RICINI.  In  surgical  cases  requiring  the 
bowels  to  be  opened  with  tlie  slightest  degree  of- irrita- 
tion possible,  the  oleum  ricini  is  the  best  and  safest  me- 
dicine. The  usual  dose  is  one  large  table-spoonful, 
which  must  be  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours,  till 
the  desired  effect  is  produced. 

OLEUM  TEREBINTHIN.^.  Oil  of  turpentine  is 
employed  e.xternally  as  a  stimulating  liniment,  and  a 
styptic.  In  tlie  article  Liniment  may  be  seen  some 
formulae,  in  which  turpentine  is  the  most  active  ingre- 
dient. It  is  sometimes  exhibited  internally  for  the  cure 
of  gleets. 

OLEUM  TEREBINTHINATUM.  R.  Olei  amyg- 
dalae 3SS.  Olei  terebinthinffi  gutt.  xl.  Misce.  In 
deafness  occasioned  by  defective  or  diseased  action  of 
the  glandulffi  ceruminea;,  Mr.  Maule  directs  a  little  of 
this  oil  to  be  dropped  into  the  patient's  ear,  or  applied 
at  the  end  of  a  small  dossil  of  cotton.  When  a  thin 
secretion  takea  place,  the  cure  is  also  promoted  by  a 
small  blister,  which  is  placed  as  near  the  ear  as  con- 
venient, and  kept  open  with  the  savine  cerate.  The 
jneatus  auditorius  externus  must  also  becleansed  every 
day  with  a  bit  of  soft  cotton,  affixed  to  a  probe.— (See 
Pharmacop.  Chirurgica.) 

OMPHALOCELE.  (From  6ii(Pa\ds,  tlie  navel,  and 
jrtjXj?,  a  rupture.)  A  rupture  or  liernia  at  the  navel. — 
(See  Hernia.) 

ONYCHIA.  (From  ^fvu^,  the  nail.)  An  abscess  near 
the  nail  of  the  finger.— (See  Whitlow.) 

ONYX.  (From  ^vu^,  the  nail.)  A  small  collection 
of  matter,  situated  in  the  anterior  chamber  or  the 
aqueous  humour,  and  so  named  from  its  being  shaped 
like  a  nail.  It  is  of  the  same  nature  as  Hypopium. 
Maltre  Jean,  Mauchart,  and  others,  imply  by  the 
term  onyx,  a  small  abscess  between  the  layers  of  the 
cornea. 

OPHTHALMY.  (From  b^Ba^nhg,  the  eye.)  Oph- 
tkalmia.  Ophthalmitis.  Inflammation  of  the  eye. 
This  is  not  only  a  consequence  of  several  affections  of 
the  eye  and  adjacent  parts,  on  the  existence  of  which 
its  continuance  entirely  depends;  it  is  frequently  the 
primary  complaint,  and  too  often  the  forerunner  of 
such  irreparable  mischief  as  for  ever  bereaves  the  pa- 
tient of  vision. 

Since  every  disease  of  the  eye  presents  some  differ- 
ences, depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  disorder  itself, 
and  others,  arising  from  the  peculiar  organization  of 
the  texture  which  happens  to  be  principally  affected, 
the  characteristic  appearances  of  ophthalmy  must  be 
subject  to  a  vast  number  of  modifications,  according  to 
the  particular  structure  which  is  inflamed  ;  and  lience, 
iometimes  one  symptom  of  inflammation,  sometimes 
another,  chiefly  predominates,  while  others  are  less 
conspicuous,  and  often  scarcely  distinguishable.  Yet, 
says  Beer,  none  of  the  characteristic  marks  of  inflam- 
mation are  ever  entirely  absent.  This  author  repre- 
sents the  decree  of  pain  as  being  proportioned  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  tough  unyielding  nature  of  the 
parts  immediately  around  the  inflamed  texture  of  the 
eye,  to  the  firm  nature  of  the  inflampd  texture  itself 
and  to  the  quantity  of  nerves  with  which  such  texture 
and  the  parts  in  its  immedialG  vicinity  are  supplied. 
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In  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  he  instances  y 
lows  and  internal  ophtlialniy,  where  the  pain  is  ver 
severe;  while  intlammntions  of  tlie  conjunctiva,  no 
extending  to  the  deeper  textures  of  the  eye,  are  dc 
scribed  as  cases  in  which  the  pain  is  slight,  because  i 
structure  affected  is  loose  and  yielding.  But  witht 
scrutinizing  every  reason  assigned  by  Beerfoi  thevarie 
lies  observable  in  the  symptoms  according  to  the  tei 
ture  which  liappens  to  be  most  affected,  I  shall  brief!]! 
stale  a  few  other  examples  quoted  by  the  same  author 
That  the  degree  of  redness  as  well  as  of  pain  varie 
considerably  in  different  states  of  «)phthalmy,  is  a  fa 
universally  known.  In  ihe  beginning  of  the  coi 
plaint,  such  redness  is  generally  less  perceptible  tha 
when  the  inflammation  has  attained  its  highest  pitcl 
but  it  is  not  equally  gieat  in  eveiy  individual  nor  i| 
every  species  of  ophthalmy,  being  sometimes  more  ii 
tense  and  diffused,  sometimes  less  boili  in  degree 
extent.  This  diversity  is  releried  by  Beer,  and  pro 
bably  with  reason,  lo  the  texture  affected  in  ihe  evfl 
being  furnished  with  many  consideiable  blood-vessels 
obvious  to  the  sight,  or  only  containing  vessels  more  con 
cealed  and  rather  filled  with  a  colourless  fluid  ths 
with  red  blood.  Tlie  looseness  or  unyielding  natur 
of  the  texture,  is  also  represented  as  making  a  dif 
ference  in  the  degree  of  redness.  In  inflainmaiic' 
principally  aftecting  the  r.onjnnctiva  and  sclerotica 
says  Beer',  the  redness  is  so  intense  as  to  give  the  ej 
a  friehtful  appearance,  as  is  seen  in  chemosis;  whij 
in  inflammation  of  the  innermost  textures  of  the  orpa 
the  redness  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  in  the  erysipe^ 
latous  iiiflammaiion  of  tlie  eylid-s  the  redness  is  very 
faint. — {Lihre  von  den^ugevtcravkheitev^b.  I, p.  34-3fi.) 

Dr.  Velch  remarks,  that  the  conjunctiva  is  capable 
of  being  stretched  to  a  great  extent,  owing  to  the  loose 
structure  of  the  cellular  membrane  on  which  it  lies, 
and  consequently  little  resistance  is  made  to  the  en- 
largement of  its  vessels.  Fioni  slight  irritation  they 
soon  become  distended  with  red  blood,  "but  their  tone 
or  power  of  reaction  is  speedily  exhausted,  and  if  the 
exciting  cause  is  not  kept  up  in  an  increasing  ratio, 
they  quickly  fall  into  a  chronic  or  varicose  enlarge- 
ment, or  again  contract  to  the  diameter  of  the  serous 
vessels."  On  the  other  hand  (as  the  same  experienced 
writer  has  pointed  out),  inflammation  of  the  sclertitic 
coat  is  slow  in  its  commencement,  and  often  insidious 
in  its  progress,  even  when  its  ultimate  violence  is 
great.  In  the  early  stage  of  conjunctival  ophthalmia, 
the  inflammation  is  most  observable  at  a  distance  from 
the  cornea,  around  which  the  membrane  often  pre- 
serves for  a  length  of  time  its  naiural  appearance. 
Precisely  the  reverse  takes  place  in  the  case  of  scle* 
rotic  inflammation,  which  invariably  appears  at  the 
circumference  of  the  cornea,  forming  a  zone  more  or 
less  complete  about  it,  and  mo^t  conspicuous  above  it ; 
the  form  and  colntir  of  the  vessels  being  at  the  same  time 
wholly  different  from  those  which  appear  in  the  course 
of  conjunctival  inflammation.  Intolerance  of  ligh\ 
(says  Dr.  Vetch)  invariably  accompaniis  sclerotic 
flammation,  and  is  entirely  unconnected  with  that 
the  cimjunctiva— ( On  the  ni.'?eases  of  the  Eye,  p.  10.) 
the  latter  observation  be  strictly  correct,  it  is  to  be  in- 
ferred that  in  all  common  cases  of  acute  ophthalmy, 
involving  the  conjunctiva  on  the  front  of  the  eyeball,, 
the  sclerotica  is  more  or  le^s  affected,  as  in  the  begin 
ning  of  the  disorder,  light  may  be  said  to  be  seriouslj 
annoying  to  every  paiient. 

According  to  Mr.  Travers,  when  the  sclerotica  par- 
takes of  the  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  ves- 
sels which  pursue  a  straight  course  to  the  margin  of 
the  cornea,  are  strongly  distinguished,  and  have  a- 
somewhat  darker  liue  than  the  areolar  vessels  upon 
the  loose  portion  of  the  conjunctiva. — {Synopsis  of 
the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  128.) 

Diversified  as  the  pain,  redness,  swelling,  and  heat, 
the  four  characteristic   symptoms   of  inflammation, 
may  be  in  cases  of  ophthalmy,  the  incidental  appear" 
aiices  in  the  eye  are  not  less  subject  to  numerous  modi 
fications.    Thus,  sometimes  an  extraordinary  involui 
tary  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball  and  eyeiie" 
or  of  the  secreting  and  excreting  lachrymal  organs 
and  of  the  Meibomian  elands,  may  be  noticed ;  and 
sometimes  the  action  of  all  these  parts  is  either  dimi- 
nished or  completely  .stopped.    These  differences  Beer 
refers  to  the  latter  parts  being  either  themselves  in- 
flamed, or  sympathizing  with  th'*  inflamed  texture  of  j 
the  eye.    In  the  first  case,  the  action  of  the  muscle" 
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!«1  the  functions  of  the  lachrymal  organs  and  Mei- 
■inian  glands,  are  more  and  more  interrupted  in  pro- 
rtion  as  the  inflammation  increases,  and  must  thus 
iiiain,  while  the  inflammation  lasts  in  its  genuine 
rin  ;  but  in  the  second  case,  they  go  on,  and  this  even 
ith  greater  activity,  while  the  inflammation  con- 
iiues,  and  until  it  has  ceased  to  become  more  violent. 
I      -(B.  l,p.  39.) 

Acute  ophthalmy,  in  general,  when  at  all  severe, 
'  and  particularly  when  the  inner  te.xtures  of  the  eye  are 
aflected,  produces  a  febrile  disturbance  of  the  whole 
constitution.  This  change  from  a  local  to  a  general 
indisposition  takes  place  with  greater  certainty  and 
quickness,  in  proportion  as  the  inflammation  is  exten- 
sive the  constitution  irritable,  the  disorder  of  the  eye 
negl  acted,  and  the  mischief  considerable,  which  is  ac- 
tually produced  in  the  orean,  whether  accidentally 
or  in  consequence  of  unskilful  treatment. — {Beer,  vol. 
■it.  p.  42.) 
Many  of  the  appearances  and  effects  of  ophthalmy 
•  uiifferent,  as  the  inflammation  happens  to  be  of  an 
lite  or  chronic  nature.  And,  as  Scarpa  has  taken 
particular  pains  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  sur- 
gical practitioners,  every  acute  ophthalmy,  though 
treated  in  the  best  possible  manner,  is  never  so  com- 
pletely resolved  as  not  to  be  followed  by  a  certain  pe- 
riod, at  which  all  active  disturbance  ceases,  in  the 
place  of  which  a  degree  of  chronic  ophthalmy  remains 
in  the  conjunctiva  or  lining  of  the  eyelids;  the  efl^ect 
either  of  local  weakness  in  the  vessels  or  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  morbid  irritability  in  the  eye.  As  it  oc- 
casions a  diseased  secretion  in  the  organ,  and  a  slow 
accumulation  of  blood  and  coagulating  lymph,  the  in- 
e.\perienced  are  apt  to  suppose  that  the  acute  stage  is 
not  yet  entirely  subdued,  while  it  is  completely  so. 
Now,  if  the  inculcations  of  Richter  and  Scarpa  be 
correct,  immediately  the  critical  moment  arrives  when 
the  acute  stage  changes  into  the  chronic,  attended  with 
local  weakness,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  alter 
the  treatment  without  delay,  and  to  substitute  for 
emollient  relaxing  applications,  such  as  partake  of  an 
astringent  corroborant  quality,  as  the  former  only  pro- 
tract the  turgescence  of  the  vessels  and  the  redne.-s  of 
the  conjunctiva.  "  Quo  major  auteni  fuit  inflamma- 
tionis  vehementia  (says  Richter),  eo  m^jor  plerumque 
sequitur  partium  afFectarum  atonia,  eoque  major  opus 
est  adstringentium  et  rohorantium  longo  usu,  ut  aufe- 
rantur  penitus  reliquis  morbi,"  Scc.—{Fascicul.  Obs. 
Ckir.l,p.l09.) 

It  is  on  the  accession  of  the  second  stage  of  ophthalmy 
that  one  may  remark  tlie  sudden  increase  of  redness 
in  the  inflamed  texture,  with  a  brown  and  afterward  a 
blue  tinge;  actual  extravasations  of  blood  in  the 
chambers  of  the  aqueous  humour ;  ecchymosis  of  the 
conjunctiva;  a  considerable  increase  of  swelling  ;  the 
decline  and  irregularity  of  the  pain  ;  the  decrease  of 
the  inflammatory  heat  and  throbbing ;  a  sensation- of 
cold  and  heavines.^  in  the  organ  ;  and  more  or  less  oede- 
matous  swelling  of  the  surroimding  parts.  It  is  also 
in  the  second  stage  that  suppuration  is  liable  to  hap- 
pen.—(Beer,  Lehre,  S,c.  b.Ti,p.4G.)  And  in  another 
page  the  same  author  observes,  that  the  characteristic 
signs  of  the  second  stage  of  ophthalmy  consist  in  the 
following  appearances:  while  the  redness  and  swell- 
ing undergo  a  sudden  and  striking  increase,  the  hard- 
ness manifestly  diminishes,  and  the  pain  becomes  very 
unequal,  and  not  contimial ;  the  secretions  and  excre- 
tions filso,  which,  during  the  first  stage,  were  com- 
pletely stopped,  commence  again,  but  more  copiously, 
and  are  of  a  very  diflerent  quality  from  what  they 
were  in  the  state  of  health.  The  disorder  is  now  quite 
In  Its  second  stage,  and  this  is  the  time  when  purulent 
matter  may  begin  to  be  formed.— (^.  1,  p.  50.)  Ac- 
cording to  Beer,  the  duration  of  idiopathic  ophthalmy 
dei»end»  iipon  the  circiimstancps  of  each  individiial 
case;  first,  the  nature  of  the  causes  giving  rise  to  the 
aflection  ;  secondly,  the  irritability  of  the  patient,  in 
relation  to  constitution,  sex,  and  age;  thirdly,  what 
may  be  termed  the  conntitulion  of  the  aflt^r  ted  eye  it- 
Self,  and  the  texture  in  it  immediately  inflamed.  Thus 
ophthalmy  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  great  neverity 
when  it  attacks  plethoric  individuals.  In  whom  there 
has  been  for  some  time  previously  a  great  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  head  and  eyeH,  or  whose  siuht  has 
been  strained  by  looking  at  sliiniiig  objects,  or  who  e 
constitutions  have  been  hurt  by  ko(kI  living  ntul  h.iid 
drinking.    Every  severe  ophthalmy  runs  tnrough  im 


first  stage  much  more  rapidly  in  weak,  irritable  sub- 
jects and  children,  than  in  robust  individuals.  It  is 
also  another  remark  made  by  Beer,  that  every  inflam- 
mation of  the  eye,  at  all  considerable,  is  generally  of 
shorter  continuance  in  gray  or  blue-eyed,  tiian  in  dark 
or  black-eyed  persons;  and  in  the  same  manner  in- 
flammation of  the  internal,  sensible  and  tender  tex 
tures  of  the  eyeball  always  passes  through  its  first 
stage  more  quickly  than  inflammation  of  the  eyelids. 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  ophthalmy  in  general, 
as  the  disorder  frequently  affects  the  innermost  parts 
of  tlie  eye,  and,  when  severe,  is  attended  with  some 
risk  of  the  loss  of  the  organ,  the  annihilation  of  its 
functions,  or  the  spoiling  of  some  of  its  textures;  and 
also,  as  inflammation  is  the  most  frequent  complaint  to 
which  the  eye  is  subject,  it  is  important  to  learn,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  causes  whicli,  either  direcUv  or  indi- 
rectly, give  rise  to  it. 

The  atmospheric  air  and  light  liave  a  direct  and 
powerful  operation  upon  the  eyes ;  and  in  order  that 
the  former  may  have  no  hurtful  effect  upon  these 
organs,  it  should  be  pure ;  that  is  to  say,  its  regular  com- 
ponent parts  should  not  be  altered,  nor  blended  with 
extraneous  substances.  The  temperature  of  the  air  is 
likewi.se  described  by  Beer  as  making  a  good  deal  of 
difference  in  the  susceptibility  of  the  eyes  for  inflam- 
mation, either  a  very  warm  or  cold  air  being  in  this 
respect  hurtful.  The  observation,  however,  is  qualified 
with  the  admission,  that  the  terms  warm  and  cold  have 
only  a  relative  signification  to  individual  circumstances. 
The  effect  of  a  blast  of  cold  air  on  the  eye  in  exciting 
inflammation  is  universally  known,  and  needs  no  com- 
ment. It  is  an  opinion  of  Beer,  that  the  eye  is  much 
affected  by  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  the  atmos- 
phere; and  he  says,  that  on  this  account,  no  experi- 
enced practitioner  would  undertake  the  extraction  of  a 
cataract  during  or  on  the  approach  of  a  storm. — {B  1, 
p.  65.) 

Passing  over  many  interesting  observations  made  by 
Beer  on  the  contamination  of  the  atmospheric  air  by 
the  admixture  of  other  gases,  and  the  injurious  effect  of 
this  change  upon  the  eyes,  I  come  to  his  remarks  on 
the  operation  of  light  upon  these  organs.  Though 
light,  he  observes,  is  indispensable  to  the  functions  of 
the  eye,  it  becomes  pernicious  when  suddenly  increased 
beyond  what  the  organ  can  bear,  so  as  to  be  a  source 
of  irritation.  As  a  proof  of  tiiis  fact  he  cites  an  in- 
instance  in  whicli  a  young,  plethoric,  strong  man, 
whose  eyeshad  been  for  some  time  unavoidably  strained 
by  immoderate  exercise  of  them,  was  suddenly  at- 
tacked with  a  violent  ophthalmy,  while  looking  at  an 
optical  representation  of  the  rising  sun,  and  carried 
home  in  great  agony.  But  with  respect  to  the  influ- 
ence of  light.  Beer  observes  that  every  statement  is  to 
be  received  only  in  a  relative  sense ;  for  the  degree  of 
light  which  would  answer  very  well  for  the  eye  of  an 
African,  would  destroy  many  European  eyes  ;  and  the 
same  light  which  is  borne  without  inconvenience  by 
the  eye  of  an  adult,  would  excite  in  the  eye  of  a  new- 
born  infant  the  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  by  which  so 
many  children  are  deprived  of  the  most  valuable  of 
the  senses  in  the  first  days  of  their  existence.  Beer 
farther  explains,  that  the  same  desroe  of  light  produces 
a  stronger  or  weaker  effect,  according  to  the  greater  or 
lei?s  irritability  of  the  eye  of  the  same  person  at  dif- 
ferent times,  as  we  see  exemplified  in  every  individual 
in  the  tenderness  of  his  eye  to  light  when  he  first 
awakes  in  the  morning.  Light  is  also  not  hurtful  to 
the  eyes,  merely  according  to  its  quantity  ;  for  the  di- 
rection of  the  rays  makes  a  great  deal  of  diflTerence, 
the  eye  being  less  capable  of  bearing  them  vv=»h  impu- 
nity the  tnore  they  recede  from  a  perpendicular  line, 
and  strike  the  organ  slopinely  or  horizontally.  Much 
likewise  depends  upon  the  kind  of  light ;  that  which  is 
reflected  from  a  scarlet  surface,  being  even  more  pre- 
judicial than  the  sunshine  which  is  reflected  from  a 
country  covered  with  snow  :  another  convincing  proof 
that  t!i"e  bad  eflli'Cts  are  not  always  in  proportion  to  the 
quantify  of  rays.  The  light  of  burning  glnisses,  con- 
cave mirrors,  white  screens,  the  full  moon,  &c.,  and 
the  shining  of  diamond.^,  are  well  known  to  render  the 
eyes  weak,  and  prone  to  ififlammation.  Among  other 
occasional  causes  of  ophthalmy,  Beer  eniuner.ites  the 
custom  of  washing  the  eves  immoderately  with  cold 
wafer,  a  remark  in  which  I  do  not  place  much  rotifl- 
dence  myself;  the  nppliration  of  various  Htimulnliiig 
medicated  substances  to  them    compresses  and  band- 
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ages ;  the  badness  of  instruments  employed  in  opera- 
tions upon  the  eyes;  the  employment  of  spectacles 
unnecessarily,  or  of  such  as  aic  not  adapted  to  the 
eyes  of  the  individual;  and  every  immoderate  exer- 
tion of  the  eyesight. 

But  aniong  the  most  important  and  frequent  excit- 
ing causes  of  ophthalmy,  are  extraneous  bodies,  vvliich 
insinuate  themselves  between  the  eyeball  and  eyelids, 
and  every  kind  of  wound  or  injury  of  the  eye. 

Foreign  bodies  liable  to  enter  under  the  eyelids  are 
of  three  kinds ;  first,  such  as-  are  in  themselves  com- 
pletely innoxious  to  the  eye  ;  or  such  as  are  likely  to 
hurt  the  eye  only  when  strongly  pressed  upon  by  the 
spasmodic  closure  of  the  eyelids,  or  by  the  patient's 
imprudently  rubbing  the  eye ;  or  they  may  be  of  a 
quality  which  injures  the  eye  the  moment  they  come 
.nto  contact  with  it.  Foreign  bodies  of  the  first  de- 
scription lie  loose  under  one  of  the  eyelids,  and  for  the 
most  part,  either  immediately  behind  its  edge  in  the 
groove  destined  for  the  conveyance  of  the  tears,  or  else 
in  the  fold,  seen  when  the  eyelid  is  everted,  exactly  at 
the  line  where  the  palpebra  and  sclerotic  conjunctiva 
join  together.  They  never  actually  lodge  in  the  coats 
of  the  eye ;  but  they  irritate  it  mechanically,  or  chemi- 
cally or  m  both  ways  together,  according  to  their  size, 
shape,  and  chemical  properties. 

In  the  list  of  such  extraneous  substances  are  inverted 
eyelashes ;  particles  of  dust ;  snuff:  pepper ;  minute 
insects ;  and  other  small  things  generally  carried  under 
the  eyelids  by  the  wind. 

As  these  foreign  bodies  are  all  of  them  more  or  less 
irritating  to  the  eye,  they  must  be  considered  as  a  prin- 
cipal exciting  cause  of  ophthalmy,  which  frequently 
follows  their  entrance  under  the  eyelids  with  extraordi- 
nary rapidity.  However,  the  redness  and  effusion  of 
tears  sometimes  instantly  following  the  insinuation 
of  extraneous  substances  under  the  palpebne,  and  as 
suddenly  ceasing  on  their  removal,  Beer  considers 
rather  as  preliminaries  to  inflammation,  than  ns  this 
disorder  itself.— («.  l,p.  92.) 

Wounds  and  other  injuries  of  the  eye,  regarded  as 
causes  of  ophthalmy,  Beer  divides  into  three  kinds ; 
viz.  mechanical,  chemical,  and  mixed.  A  prick  of  the 
eye  with  a  fine  needle  is  an  example  of  a  simple  me- 
chanical injury;  the  action  of  quicklime  upon  the 
organ  is  an  instance  of  one  purely  chemical ;  and  the 
violent  propulsion  of  a  red-hot  bit  of  iron  against  the 
eye  is  a  lesion  which  may  be  said  to  be  both  me- 
chanical and  chemical.  The  same  author  makes  a 
variety  of  original  reflections  upon  the  differences  con- 
nected with  the  extent  and  intensity  of  such  injuries. 
Their  intensity  he  views  only  as  something  relative ; 
thus,  either  the  force  with  which  the  eye  is  injured,  is 
of  itself  too  great  ever  to  be  resisted,  as  is  seen  in  a 
gun-shot  wound ;  or  the  organic  powers  of  the  patient 
are,  from  age,  sex,  or  constitution,  much  too  feeble  for 
the  eye  to  bear  favourably  any  considerable  injury,  as 
is  the  case  with  children,  and  weak  unhealthy  females: 
or  the  organization  of  the  eye  itself  may  be  weak,  and 
the  effects  of  the  violence  therefore  greater,  as  exem- 
plified in  the  fact  of  a  brown  or  black  eye  generally 
bearing  a  wound  better  than  a  cray  or  blue  one ;  or, 
lastly,  the  organic  powers  of  the  texture  of  the  eye 
immediately  injured  may  be  too  feeble  to  bear  even  a 
Blight  lesion,  as  is  the  case  with  l/ie  retina.— ■(».  J, 
p.  95.) 

Mechanical  injuries  of  the  eye  may  be  made  either 
with  sharp  or  obtuse  bodies.  Sharp-pointed  and  cut- 
ting instruments  are  capable  of  readily  penetrating  the 
eye,  without  occasioning  at  the  moment  of  tlieir  en- 
trance, any  violent  compression  or  laceration  of  the 
neighbouring  textures;  and  consequently  the  injury 
inflicted  is  a  simple  puncture,  or  an  incision.  Sabre- 
cuts  of  the  eye,  however,  are  to  be  excepted  ;  for 
though  the  weapon  may  be  sharp,  the  blow  is  always 
attended  with  more  or  less  concussion,  and  injury  of 
the  textures  adjoining  the  wound,  which  are  very  deli- 
cate and  readily  spoiled.  Blunt  weapons  or  bodies 
san  only  enter  the  texture  of  the  eye  by  dint  of  great 
force,  and,  in  this  case,  always  cause  a  serious  degree 
of  compression,  stretching,  and  laceration ;  but  some- 
times, when  they  do  not  penetrate  the  organ,  the  con- 
tusion is  such  as  is  productive  of  not  less  mischief. 

In  the  case  of  a  simple  puncture  or  incision  of  the 
eye,  Beer  seems  to  think,  that  the  subsequent  ophthalmy 
is  generally  more  owing  to  the  incapacity  of  the 
wounded  organ  to  bear  the  effects  of  the  light,  air  Sec. 


than  to  the  injury  itself  abstractedly  considered 
observe?,  that  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  opinl 
is  seen  in  the  extraction  of  the  cataract ;  for  if  tl 
operator  is  careless  in  the  operation  itself,  opening 
flap  of  the  cornea  very  wide,  so  as  to  let  the  almi 
pheric  air  liave  free  access  to  the  inner  textures  of 
eye;  or  if,  after  the  operation  is  finished,  he  do  n( 
apply  the  dressings  with  caution,  and  properly  dark 
the  patient's  chamber,  he  is  letting  the  eye  be  sul 
jected  to  some  of  the  most  active  causes  of  inflamma- 
tion.   But  though  Beer  is  unquestionably  correct,  in 
regard  to  the  injurious  effects  of  light  on  the  woundei" 
eye,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  tlieories  do  m 
make  him  attribute  too  much  to  the  irritation  of  tf 
air,  and  too  little  to  the  mechanical  division  of 
parte. 

Passing  over  many  officer's  observations  on  injur 
of  the  eye  produced  by  blunt  bodies,  and  substan^ 
acting  chemically  upon  it,  I  leave  the  topic  if  ihedirei 
exciting  causes  of  ophthalmy,  and  come  to  the  consi 
deration  of  those  which  he  regards  as  indirect.  A 
the  first  to  which  he  adverts  is  every  thing  that  has 
tendency  to  keep  up  a  determination  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of' blood  into  the  vessels  of  the  head  and  eyes. 
Immoderate  bodily  exercise,  violent  emotions  of  the 
mind,  injudicious  clothing,  and  high  living  are  af- 
terward enumerated  as  having  an  indirect  effect  in 
the  production  of  ophthalmy :  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  me,  that  Beer's  sentiments  upon  these  points  are  en- 
titled to  much  attention.  With  respect  to  infection  and 
contagion  as  causes  of  inflammation  of  the  eye,  B( 
understands  by  infection  what  at  first  takes  eft'ect  onl; 
upon  a  small  point  of  the  body,  but  never  upon 
whole  animal  economy  directly,  that  is  to  say,  before 
absorption  lias  taken  place.  Hence,  says  he,  infectious 
diseases  are  very  seldom  tiie  cause  of  ophthalmy, 
unless  some  of  their  matter  be  applied  immediately  to 
the  eye  itself;  but  he  admits  that  they  often  dispose 
this  organ  to  inflame  from  slight  causes,  by  the  impair- 
ment which  they  produce  of  the  general  health.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  considers  all  contagions  as  very 
quickly  affecting  the  whole  of  the  constitution,  directly 
tiirough  the  medium  of  the  skin,  or  the  trachea,  lungs, 
oesophagus,  &c.  Hence,  contagion  is  set  down  as  being 
much  Jrtore  frequently  than  infection  the  indirect 
cause  of  ophthalmy.  Beer  conceives,  however,  that 
as  the  contagious  principle  is  blended  with  the  atmos- 
phere, it  may  also  have  an  immediate  o{ieration  upon 
the  eyes,  and  thus  he  attempts  to  account  for  the  organs 
not  unfrequcntly  exhibiting  a  tendency  to  inflamma- 
tion at  the  very  moment  of  the  contagion  taking  effect. 
— (i?.  l,p.  121.)  But  this  isadifiicult  and  obscure  sub- 
ject, which  can  be  viewed  to  more  advantage,  when 
particular  kinds  of  oj)hthalmy  are  considered. 

In  Beer's  general  observations  on  the  trealnient  of 
inflammations  of  the  eyes,  the  first  indication  specified, 
is  to  remove  immediately  every  thing  which  is  obviously 
producing  anirritating  effect  vpon  the  eye,  and  to  take 
care  that  no  fresh  source  of  irritation  to  the  organ 
incidentally  take  place.  A  nd  as  it  frequently  happens, 
even  in  healthy,  strong  individuals,  that  ophthalmy  is 
occasioned  by  foreign  bodies,  either  lodged  under  the 
eyebalLs,  or  inserted  in  some  part  of  the  eyeball,  and 
not  suspected  to  be  there,  the  earliest  attention  should 
always  be  paid  to  their  gentle  and  skilful  removal. 
Easy  as  this  object  is  of  accomplishment  when  not 
delayed,  when  the  eye  has  not  been  seriously  irritated 
by  friction  and  pressure,  and  the  patient  is  not  of  a 
weak,  irritable  constitution,  it  is  often  attended  with 
great  difficulty  under  one  or  the  other  of  these  circum- 
stances, especially  the  last.  In  this  case,  strong  con- 
vulsive rotations  of  the  eyeball,  followed  by  a  violent 
and  obstinate  spasmodic  closure  of  the  eyelids,  render 
it  impossible  to  separate  them  ;  and  the  spasm  is  the 
stronger  and  more  lasting,  the  more  the  extraneous 
substances  are  calculated,  by  their  shape  and  chemical 
quality,  to  irritate  the  eye :  and  the  greater  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  patient  is.  In  this  state  of  things,  ev 
attempt  forcibly  to  open  the  eye,  or  to  examine  it  i 
the  light,  is  not  only  useless,  but  increases  and  keeps  up 
the  spasm,  which  nothing  will  lessen  and  shorten,  ex- 
cept darkness  and  perfect  repose.  But  as  timid,  irrita- 
ble persons  are  exceedingly  apprehensive  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  lodgement  of  extraneous  substances  in 
the  eye,  the  surgeon  should  endeavour  to  lessen  their 
inquietude,  by  assuring  them  that  every  thing  will  be 
right  again,  which  is  strictly  true,  when  the  foreign 
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bodies  are  of  the  first  class.  Then  the  spasmodic  do 
«ure  of  the  eyelids  will  cease,  and  the  extraneous  sub- 
Btance  admit  of  being  properly  taken  away. 

Success,  however,  does  not  always  attend  this  simple 
-method ;  for  in  very  weak  subjects,  the  spasm  of  the 
'orbicularis  palpebrarum  is  so  violent  and  obstinate,  es- 
pecially when  a  foreign  body  ledges  in  the  eye,  and  at 
the  same  time  mechanically  and  chemically  irritates  it 
(as  is  the  case  with  particles  of  snuffy,  that  it  becomes  in- 
dispensable to  have  recourse  to  medicinal  applications. 
For  this  purpose,  Beer's  experience  has  convinced  him, 
that  the  best  thing  is  a  bread  poultice,  made  either  with 
milk  or  water,  and  containing  some  of  the  vinous  tinc- 
ture of  opium.  Care  is  lo  be  taken,  however,  never  to 
let  it  become  quite  cold  during  its  application ;  for  then 
the  spasm  would  only  be  aggravated  by  it ;  and  if  such 
spasm  has  been  of  long  conimuance,  when  the  surgeon 
is  first  sent  for,  the  poultice,  according  to  Beer,  may  be 
rendered  more  efficacious  by  the  addition  of  hyoscia- 
mus  to  it.  In  very  irritable,  hysterical,  and  hypochon- 
driacal persons,  such  local  i  reatmeni  alone  is  frequently 
insufficient,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  internal 
exhibition  of  antispasmodic  anodyne  medicines.  At 
length,  when  tlie  spasm  of  the  orbicular  muscle  is  so 
far  diminished  that  the  eyelids  can  be  etfectually  opened 
witiiout  any  force  for  the  extraction  of  the  foreign 
body,  great  caution  and  gentleness  will  yet  be  neces- 
sary, and,  in  particular,  the  eye  should  be  kept  in  a  very 
moderate  light,  as  the  spasm  would  be  immediately  ex- 
cited again,  either  by  sudden  exposure  of  the  eye  to  too 
much  light,  or  rough  handling  of  the  eyelids. 

Sometimes  a  person  rubs  his  eye  at  first  awaking  in 
the  morning,  and  if  the  eyelashes  are  very  numerous 
and  rigid,  one  of  them  will  lodge  between  the  eyeball 
and  lower  eyelid  :  it  may  readily  be  taken  away  with 
the  end  of  a  fine  moist  sponge  or  camel-hair  pencil,  the 
eyelid  being  depressed  as  much  as  pos^sible,  and  the  eye 
itself  turned  upwards,  so  that  the  hair  may  not  be  con- 
cealed in  the  fold  of  the  conjunctiva.  When  the  hair 
is  situated  under  the  upper  eyelid  (which  Beer  says 
rarely  happens),  it  always  lodges  in  the  fold  of  the  pre- 
ceding membrane,  whence  it  may  be  extracted  in  the 
manner  above  directed,  with  the  diderence  that  the  eye- 
lid must  be  raised  or  everted,  and  the  eye  rotated  down- 
wards.— (Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.l,  p.  128 — 130.) 

For  directions  respecting  the  treatment  of  redundant 
and  inverted  cilise,  see  Distichiasis  and  Trichiasis. 

Small  globular  smooth  extraneous  bodies,  lodged  un- 
der the  eyelids,  are  very  easily  extracted,  when  the  eye- 
lid is  gently  taken  hold  of  both  by  its  edge  and  the  eye- 
lashes, and  lifted  up  from  the  eye,  while  the  patient 
inclines  his  head  forwards  and  the  eye  is  turned  com 
pletely  downwards;  the  effusion  of  tears  excited  by  these 
manoeuvres  will  now  generally  wash  these  extraneous 
substances  out  of  the  eye,  as  they  are  not  at  all  fixed. 
When  the  fissure  between  the  eyelids  is  wide  and  open, 
but  the  eyeball  at  the  same  time  very  prominent,  the 
object  may  also  be  easily  accomplished,  when  the  up 
per  eyelid  is  gently  and  repeatedly  stroked  with  the 
finger  from  the  outer  towards  the  inner  canthus;  in 
which  case,  the  round  smooth  foreign  body  soon  makes 
its  appearance  above  the  caruncular  lachrymalis, 
whence  it  falls  out  of  itself,  or  may  be  taken  with  the 
corner  of  a  pocket  handkerchief. 

The  worst  cases  are  those  in  which  the  eyes  are  very 
prominent,  and  the  fissure  of  the  eyelids  small,  as  all 
the  above  methods  are  then  useless,  and  only  produc- 
tive of  irritation.  In  this  circumstance,  therefore,  Beei 
recommends  the  surgeon  to  take  hold  of  the  eyelid  by 
ilie  ciliae  and  its  edge  with  the  thumb  and  fore-finger, 
arid  separate  it  from  the  eyeball,  which  is  to  be  turned 
downwards,  while,  with  Daviel's  small  scoop,  or  the 
head  of  any  large  curved  needle,  introduced  straight 
under  the  eyelid,  at  the  outer  canthus,  as  high  as  pos- 
-ible,  the  extraneous  substance  is  lo  be  extracted  with 
;i  semicircular  movement,  directed  towards  the  nose. 

Instead  of  this  painful,  irritating  plan,  I  recommend 
ihe  eyelid  to  be  simply  everted  by  taking  hold  of  the 
cilia;,  and  drawing  iheni  forwards  and  upwards,  while 
a  probe  is  ut-ed  (or  pressing  back  the  upiM-r  portion  of 
llie  tarsus.  The  foreign  body  may  then  be  plainly  seen, 
and  easily  removed. 

Particlea  of  common  dust,  and  of  the  sand  and  pow- 
ders frequently  thrown  ovt;r  l«tter«,  aie  very  apt  to 
get  into  the  eyes  of  perwms  who  open  their  letters  care- 
lesfciy,  or  from  short-BightednesB  are  obliged  to  bring 
them  close  to  the  nose,  are  generally  more  difllcult  of 


extraction.  In  the  attempt,  however,  the  eye  must 
never  be  subjected  to  too  much  irritation.  According 
to  Beer,  these  extraneous  particles  of  di  st  or  sand 
may  sometimes  be  removed  by  washing  the  eye  well, 
or  by  dropping  into  it  milk,  or  some  ottier  viscid  fluid, 
while  the  patient  lies  upon  his  back,  and  the  eyelid  is 
lifted  up  from  the  eye.  But  the  most  expeditious  and 
certain  plan  is  to  employ  a  syringe,  the  pipe  of  which 
is  to  be  introduced  under  the  upper  eyelid  near  the 
outer  canthus,  and  the  fluid  thrown  briskly  in  the  di- 
rection towards  the  nose.  If  all  the  extraneous  mat- 
ter cannot  be  thus  removed,  the  rest  may  sometimes  be 
taken  out,  if  the  eyelid  be  everted  in  the  manner  above 
directed,  which  seems  to  me  the  right  method  to  be 
adopted  in  several  cases,  for  which  Beer  recommends 
other  proceedings. 

When  particles  of  sugar,  or  other  soluble,  not  very 
irritating  substances,  happen  to  insinuate  themselves 
into  the  eye,  professional  aid  is  seldom  requisite,  as 
they  generally  dissolve  in  the  tears,  and  are  voided  be- 
fore a  surgeon  can  arrive.  Snuff,  pepper,  and  otlier 
minute  irritating  bodies,  as  well  as  small  winged  in- 
sects, are  to  be  removed  in  the  same  manner  as  parti- 
cles of  dust  and  letter-sand  ;  but  particular  care  is  to 
be  taken  afterward  to  wash  the  eye  well  with  some 
lukewarm  mucilaginous  collyrium,  until  the  irritation 
caused  by  the  chemical  effect  of  such  foreign  bodies 
has  been  completely  obviated. 

The  removal  of  foreign  bodies  of  the  second  class  is 
usually  attended  with  more  difficulty,  because  they,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  third  class,  more  frequently  pro- 
duce a  violent  and  obstinate  spasmodic  closure  of  the 
eyelids,  and  are  seldom  loose,  being  generally  fixed  in 
the  cornea.  However,  when  they  happen  to  be  de- 
tached, they  may  be  extracted  in  the  same  way  as  small 
round  smooth  extraneous  bodies,  except  that  the  strok- 
ing of  the  eyelid  with  the  finger  should  be  omitted 
not  only  as  useless,  but  likely  to  press  any  of  these 
substances,  which  are  of  a  pointed  shape,  into  the 
loose  conjunctiva,  so  as  to  injure  the  eye  itself,  which 
would  otherwise  not  be  hurt.  The  nibs  of  pens,  the 
parings  of  the  nails,  and  small  hard-winged  insects, 
when  lodged  in  a  depression  of  the  cornea,  or  white  of 
the  eye,  Beer  says,  may  be  easily  dislodged  by  means 
of  a  small  silver  spatula.  Other  foreign  bodies  of  the 
second  class  are  not  only  fixed  in  a  depression,  but 
even  penetrate  more  deepfy  than  the  conjunctiva;  and 
in  old  subjects  in  particular,  they  often  insinuate  them- 
selves into  the  loose  cellular  membrane  under  the  con- 
jimctiva  in  the  white  of  the  eye,  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  convulsive  motions  of  the  eyeball  and  eyelids, 
and  partly  by  reason  of  the  attempts  made  to  loosen 
them.  Hence,  they  frequently  become  situated  a  great 
way  from  the  place  of  their  entrance,  and  are  com- 
pletely covered  by  the  conjunctiva.  But  even  when 
they  lie  immediately  in  the  wound,  they  are  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  subjacent  loose  cellular 
membrane  of  the  conjunctiva,  that  every  attempt  to 
remove  them  with  forceps  is  not  only  unavailing,  but 
hurtful  to  the  eye,  inasmuch  as  theinjury  is  thereby 
rendered  deeper.  They  may  be  taken  away  with  faci- 
lity, however,  when  lifted  up  with  a  pair  of  small  for- 
ceps, and  cut  away  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  together 
with  the  piece  of  cellular  membrane  with  which  they 
are  directly  connected.  If  such  extraneous  substance 
should  be  actually  underneath  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva. 
Beer  recommends  the  eyelids  to  be  well  opened,  and 
the  eye  to  be  brought  into  a  position,  in  which  the  part 
of  the  conjunctiva  covering  the  foreign  body  is  ren- 
dered tense,  when  an  incision  is  to  be  made  with  a 
lancet  down  to  the  extraneous  substance,  which  is  to 
be  taken  hold  of' and  removed  with  a  pair  of  scissors, 
the  assistant  being  careful  to  keep  hold  of  the  eyelids 
during  the  operation.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
foreign  body  is  actually  lodged  between  the  layers  of 
the  cornea.  Beer  considers  that  its  extraction  may  be 
best  accomplished  with  a  lancet-pointed  couching  nee- 
dle. But  whatever  instrument  be  used,  its  point  must 
be  passed  with  great  caution  closely  and  obliquely  un- 
der the  foreign  body  ;  and  care  must  be  taken  not  lo 
introduce  it  too  deeply,  lest  the  anterior  chamber  bo 
opened,  which  may  readily  happen  in  young  subjects; 
and  when  it  does,  the  aqueous  humour  flows  out,  and 
the  cornea  becomes  so  flaccid,  that  the  removal  of  the 
extraneous  substance  is  quite  impracticable,  before  the 
puncture  has  healed,  and  the  anterior  chamber  ii  again 
distended 
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The  removal  of  foreign  bodies  of  the  third  class 
inoBtly  demands  very  great  caution ;  first,  because,  as 
Beer  obiservt.'»,  iiu  |iarticles  of  iheni  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  llie  eye,  which,  wiUioul  the  utmost  vigi- 
lance, IS  apt  to  be  the  case;  and  secondly,  because  the 
wound  ol  the  eye,  already  considerable,  should  not  be 
niade  larger  than  can  be  avonied.  The  extraction  of 
sniall  bits  of  ulass  is  particularly  difficult,  as  they  can- 
not be  seen,  but  must  be  round  out  entirely  by  the  feel- 
ings of  tlie  paiieni,  or  the  tactus  entditus  of  the  surjieon 
assisted  with  a  probe.  When  in  (his  way  a  particle 
of  glass  is  detected,  Beer  directs  ns  to  take  hold  of  it 
with  a  pail  of  forceps,  and  cut  it  away  with  scissors. 
Ttie  place  from  which  it  has  been  removed  must  then 
be  caiefully  piobed,  ut  oidertiiatno  other  fragment 
may  be  leit  in  it. 

Accoiding  to  the  same  author,  pieces  of  iion  and 
steel,  which  strike  the  eye  so  forcibly  as  to  enter  it,  as 
well  ns  all  other  ti-agmenis  oi  meiats,  which  are  readily 
oxydaied,  should  be  as  carefully  removed  as  bits  of 
glass;  lor  the  more  easily  they  combine  with  oxygen, 
and  the  longer  they  remain,  the  more  brittle  they  be- 
come, and  the  more  apt  are  minute  panicles  to  be  lelt 
in  the  eye,  especially  in  the  cornea.  A  speck  on  the 
part  of  this  membrane  where  the  splinter  has  lodged, 
is  the  least  serious  consequence  of  such  an  evein. 
When  fragments  of  steel  which  have  quite  a  black 
appearance  remain  fixed  in  the  cornea  several  hours, 
it  is  found,  after  their  rennival,  that  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  the  depression,  from  which  iheyJiave 
been  extracted  is  o(  a  reddish-brown  colour,  produced 
by  the  rust  left  behind,  and  rirmly  adhering  to  the  cor- 
nea. Every  particle  oi  rnst  nmst  be  carefully  renn>ved 
with  a  couching  needle,  or  else  a  permanent  speck  will 
ensue;  but  caution  must  be  used  not  to  puncture  the 
anteri<»r  chamber.  The  extraction  ol  particles  of  lead 
and  gunpowder  is  generally  difficult,  as  they  have 
mostly  been  projected  with  gretu  force  auainst  the  eye- 
lids, so  as  to  produce  not  only  a  great  deal  of  spasm, 
but  insiantaneous  swelling  of  those  parts.  Hence, 
Beer  says,  that  they  should  commonly  be  taken  hold  of 
with  forcei)s  and  cut  away.  Particles  of  canlharides 
are  easily  removed  with  a  small  silver  spatula,  or  the 
end  of  an  eye-probe;  but  their  violent  chemical  effect 
must  be  obviated,  by  frequently  applying  to  the  part  a 
little  fresh  butter,  touching  it  with  a  camel-hair  pencil 
dipped  in  diluted  liquor  ammonix,  or  dropping  into  the 
eye  lukewarm  mucilaginous  collyria. 

The  attenii  t  to  wash  particles  of  quicklime,  mortar, 
&c  from  the  eye,  Beer  says,  only  lias  the  effect  of  ren- 
dering their  violent  chemical  operation  more  diffused, 
and  he  recommends  them  to  be  taken  out  by  means  of 
a  fine  tiair-pencil,  dipped  in  fresh  butler  or  oil.  This 
is  the  only  way  of  immediately  counteracting  their 
chemical  effect;  and  after  their  extraction,  the  applica- 
tion of  unctuous  substances  to  tiie  part  shoiUd  still  be 
continued. 

The  stings  of  small  insects,  when  lodged  in  the  scle- 
rotic conjunctiva,  are  often  very  difficult  of  detection  ; 
but  they  are  more  readily  seen  on  the  skin  of  the  eye- 
lids. Beer  directs  us  to  remove  them  with  a  pair  of  Ibr- 
ceps,  or  a  couching  needle,  and  then  to  have  recourse 
to  means  calculated  to  diminish  the  ophthalmy,  which, 
in  these  cases,  always  begins  on  the  first  occurrence  of 
the  accident.  Small  shots  lodged  in  tiie  loose  cellular 
texture  of  the  conjunctiva  must  be  cutout.  In  gene- 
ral, says  Beer,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  ihft  conjunc:;;-, 
as  they  are  mostly  siinaled  smne  distance  from  the 
place  of  their  entrance,  and  of  course  are  quite  covered 
by  that  membrane. 

As  soon  as  a  foreign  body  has  been  extracted  from 
the  eye,  all  precursors  of  ophthalmy  diminish  ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  redness,  intolerance  of  light,  and  the  in 
creased  secretion  and  effusion  of  tears.  Even  the  in- 
iflammntion  itself,  when  already  developed,  subsides; 
but  this  affection  is  slight,  if  the' eye  has  not  itself  been 
injured  by  the  extraneous  body.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  eye  has  suffered  more  or  less  irritation  from 
the  nature  of  the  substance  itself,  and  the  treatment 
requisite  for  its  complete  extraction,  the  inflammation 
may  become  more  severe,  unless  the  surge<m  pay  iiii 
mediate  attention  to  the  injury  lefton  the  eye. — (Beer.) 

According  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  fore- 
going columns,  the  first  in(licati(m  in  the  treatment  of 
wonhds  of  the  eye  in  general  is,  to  remove  every  kind 
«f  extran(>ou8  substance  which  may  impede  the  cure. 
Uttace,  the  necessity  of  observing  whether  the  insuu- 
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ment  with  which  the  wound  has  been  hiflicted,  orsny 
part  of  it,  is  lodged  in  the  eye.  When  this  is  the  cue, 
the  foreign  body  should  be  quickly  extracted,  or  else  no 
recovery  of  the  organ  can  take  place.  But,  says  Beer, 
this  is  moreeasily  said  than  done ;  lor,  in  many  instances 
it  is  very  difficult  to  find  and  remove  the  fragments 
of  instruments,  on  account  of  the  great  delicacy  of  the 
organ,  the  irritability  and  alarm  of  the  patient,  and  the 
bleeding  from  the  part.  However,  tlie  attempt  must 
lie  made  with  the  greatest  gentleness  possible;  and 
Beer  particularly  advises  a  fine  elastic  whalebone  probe 
to  be  used,  instead  of  a  silver  one,  for  the  purpose  of 
detecting  the  fragment.  He  also  sanctions  making  an 
incision,  for  facilitating  the  finding  of  the  extraneous 
substance,  provided  it  is  certainly  lodged,  and  cannot 
otherwise  be  traced.  This  author  attaches  great  im- 
portance to  the  fulfilment  of  this  first  indication  in  all 
wounds  of  the  eye,  and  relates  a  case,  to  which  he  was 
called,  where  a  piece  of  tobacco  pipe  had  been  driven 
so  forcibly  and  deeply  at  the  external  canthus  between 
the  eyeball  and  orbit  of  a  young  student,  aged  19,  and 
of  delicate  make,  that  the  eye  was  immediately  pushed 
out  of  its  socket,  and  on  Beer's  arrival  it  lay  with  the 
cornea  quite  against  the  nose.  Its  very  position  led 
Beer  to  suspect,  that  some  extraneous  body  was  lodged 
in  the  orbit;  and  notwithstanding  the  assurances  of  all 
the  bystanders  to  the  contrary,  and  the  patient's  being 
affected  with  violent  spasms,  the  part  was  examined 
with  a  fine  flexible  whalebone  probe,  by  which  means 
a  piece  of  the  pipe,  nearly  an  inch  in  length,  was  felt, 
and  immediately  extracted  with  a  pair  of  forceps. 
Scarcely  had  this  substance  been  removed,  when  the 
eyeball  was  spontaneously  drawn  back  into  the  orbit, 
though  with  the  cornea  still  tuijned  towards  the  nose, 
and  the  twitchings  of  the  muscles  also  instantly  ceased : 
but  the  eye  was  blind,  and  had  but  a  very  faint  percep- 
tio;i  of  light.  By  very  careful  treatment,  the  eyesight 
was  restored  in  five  weeks ;  but  the  eye  could  not  turn 
towards  the  temple,  owing  to  the  considerable  injury, 
which  the  external  straight  muscle  had  sustained. 
With  the  aid  of  electricity,  the  power  of  rotating  the 
eye  about  half  its  natural  extent  outwards  was  in  the 
end  regained,  and  the  remaining  infirmity  resisted  every 
nujthod  deemed  worthy  of  trial. — {Beer,  b.  1,  p.  146. 
See  Exophthalmia.) 

Fragments  of  broken  instruments  are  not  the  only 
kind  of  extraneous  substances  which  may  lodge  in  the 
wounded  eye  :  for,  as  Beer  observes,  when  the  injury 
is  extensive,  contused,  and  lacerated,  there  may  be 
splinters  of  bone,  or  pieces  of  membrane,  cellular  sub- 
stance, muscle,  &c.  so  detached  as  to  be  quite  incapable 
of  reunion;  on  which  account,  this  author  sets  them 
down  as  foreign  bodies  requiring  to  be  taken  away. 
However,  I  conceive  that  with  respect  to  the  soft 
parts,  the  advice  here  delivered  should  be  received  with 
much  limitation. 

Wounds  of  the  eye,  like  those  of  most  other  parts  of 
the  body,  may  be  healed  either  by  direct  union,  or  a 
slower  process,  in  which  suppuration,  the  filling  upof  the 
chasm  by  granulations,  and  the  gradual,  but  not  com- 
plete, approxiinati(m  of  its  edges  to  each  other,  are  the 
most  conspicuous  effects.  Clean  incised  wounds  may 
be  cured  in  the  first  way  (see  Cataract)  ;  and  lacerated, 
contused  wounds,  or  such  as  are  attended  with  loss  of 
substance,  in  the  second.  But  whichever  plan  be  at- 
tempted, the  eye  must  be  kept  quiet,  and  excluded  from 
the  air  and  light,  with  a  light  suitable  bandage.  As  in 
wounds  and  chemical  injuries  of  tlie  eyeball  itself,  not 
admitting  of  reunion,  the  eyelids,  when  closed,  com- 
pletely cover  the  wounded  part,  the  application  of  dress- 
ings to  it  becomes  boMi  unnecessary  and  impracticable, 
and  all  that  can  bo  done  is  to  drop  frequently  into  the 
eye  a  mucilaginous  collyrium,  and  cover  the  organ  with 
a  light  bandage,  which  will  not  make  any  hurtful  pres- 
sure. In  simple  contusions  of  tlie  eye,  unaccompanied 
with  wound.  Beer  deems  a  bandage  the  only  requisite 
application  ;  but  when  these  accidents  arc  conjoined 
with  effusions  of  blood,  he  recommends  the  use  of 
spirituous  aromatic  fomentations,  with  the  view  of 
promoting  absorption. 

In  healthy  individuals,  small  punctures  of  the  eye, 
made  with  instruments  like  needles,  and  perforating 
only  the  conjunctiva,  or  cornea,  but  not  reaching  the 
deeper  textures  of  the  organ,  are  generally  followed  by 
no  serious  consequences,  even  when  all  the  aqueous 
humour  is  voided.  It  is  oidy  necessary  to  keep  the  eye 
quiet,  and  the  air  and  light  excluded  from  it  by  raeana 
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of  a  light  compress,  suspended  over  it  from  the  fore- 
fcead.     Under  this  treatment,  such  punctures  are  so 

/firmly  closed  in  iwenfy-r<>ur  hours,  without  any  opa 
City,  that  the  chambers  are  nearly  filled  auani  with 

i«queous  humour,  and  the  intolerance  of  light,  which 
'*^as  only  the  effect  of  the  loss  of  that  Huid,  is  entirely 

■•niemoved.  ,      „   .  ,     . 

In  large  clean  cut  wounds  of  the  eye,  whether  acci- 
dental or  made  in  the  extraction  of  the  cataract,  the 
proL'iiosis  must  be  very  cautious,  and  the  treatment 
coiiducted  with  the  utmost  care  ;  for,  says  Beer,  it  too 
readily  happens,  that  though  the  wound  is  not  im- 
portant in  itself,  its  effects  become  from  the  least  mis- 
management highly  dangerous  to  the  eye.  Hence, 
when  the  patient  is  known  to  be  either  an  individual 
not  likely  to  take  proper  care  of  himself,  or  one  too 
much  alarmed  about  the  fate  of  hist,ye,  the  prognosis 
should  be  very  guaided,  even  where  the  constitution  is 
of  the  best  description,  because  a  violent  and  danger- 
ous attack  of  ophthalmy  is  apt  to  ensue,  and  destroy 
the  eye  sooner  tiian  effectual  succour  can  be  adminis- 
tered. On  tlie  other  hand,  when  the  patient  is  steady 
and  intelligent,  and  the  case  is  properly  tieated,  the 
prognosis  is  very  favourable. 

In  considerable  cuts  of  the  eye,  it  is  only  possible  to 
promote  their  union  with  a  suitable  bandage,  and  by 
effectually  preventing  all  motion  of  the  eye  and  eye- 
lids, which  is  best  accomplished  when  the  sound  as 
well  as  the  injured  eye  is  covered,  and  ihe  patient  kept 
quiet  in  bed  until  the  sides  of  the  wound  have  grown 
together. — {Beer,  b.  1,  p.  164.) 

As  cases  of  deeply-peneirating  wounds  of  the  eyeball 
itself.  Beer  enumerates  the  punctures  made  in  the  de- 
pression and  reilination  of  the  cataract,  and  in  every 
mode  of  forming  artificial  pupils;  lacerations  of  the 
conjunctiva  with  ears  of  corn,  pointed  pieces  of  iron, 
splinters  of  wood,  &c.  In  these  cases,  the  prognosis, 
he  says,  is  always  very  favourable,  when  the  patient 
can  put  himself  under  all  tlie  conditions  which  the  treat- 
ment requires,  and  his  constitution  is  good.  The  first 
thing  here  to  be  carefully  fulfilled  is,  the  removal  of 
any  fragments  of  the  instrument  or  body  with  which 
the  injury  has  been  inflicted;  and  it  should  be  recol- 
lected, that  in  these  cases,  minute  splinters,  which  are 
scarcelydiscernible,  frequently  lodgein  the conjiinciiva, 
and,  if  not  immediately  traced  and  removed,  produce 
the  very  worst  consequences.  By  the  weapon  being 
suddenly  withdrawn,  pieces  of  the  conjunctiva  are 
Bonietimes  nearly  torn  away,  and  hang  from  the  eye  ; 
these  Beer  directs  to  be  cut  off  with  scissors.  The  best 
applications,  he  says,  are  either  lukewarm  mncilngi- 
nous  lotions,  or  (wlien  blood  is  effused  under  the  con- 
junctiva) vinous  spirituous  collyria.  To  these  cases, 
he  thinks  fomentations  scarcely  applicable.  When  the 
quantity  of  blood  effused  in  the  loose  cellular  texture 
under  the  conjunctiva  is  very  considerable,  he  recom- 
mends scarifications  ;  but  where  this  practice  does  not 
seem  likely  to  answer,  and  vinous  spirituous  collyria 
are  ineffectual,  some  of  the  liquor  ammoniffi  should  be 
add«'d  to  them.  When  any  fragment  of  the  instrmnenf 
has  been  overlooked,  and  remains  in  the  part,  either  a 
copious  suppuiation  ensues,  and  the  fragment  is  at 
length  detached,  or  else  in  a  patient  of  inferior  sensibi- 
lity, a  soft,  spongy,  readily  bleeding,  pale-red  excres- 
cence is  formed  all  round  the  extraneous  body,  and 
sometimes  even  projects  between  the  eyelids.  Here, 
according  to  Beer,  the  first  requisite  step  is  to  cut  away 
the  fungus  with  a  knife,  so  as  to  reach  the  irritatiuir 
fragment  under  it,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  excrescence 
may  be  removed  by  touching  it  with  the  tinctura  the- 
baica,  or  vinous  tincture  of  opium. 

With  respect  to  lacerated  wounds  of  the  cornea, 
I  hey  cither  penetrate  the  anteri<ir  chamber,  or  not. 
They  are  all  of  them  attended  with  more  or  less  con- 
cussion, laceration,  stretchinL',  and  partial  contusion, 
of  the  dflicate  anterior  textures  of  the  eyebiill ;  a  con- 
"sidcration,  n«  Beer  observes,  materially  affecting  the 
prognofis.  When  in  such  Injiirips  of  liie  cornea  in- 
rlanunntion  and  suppuration  cannot  be  prevented,  or 
the  discharge  is  protracted,  an  obvious  scar  is  always 
ifie  consequence,  which,  when  situated  in  the  ceniie  of 
llie  cornea,  is  a  swerious  imp«'dimcnt  to  vision.  Kvery 
endeavour  should  therefore  be  made  to  unite  the  wound 
hy  the  first  Intention;  and  the  best  chance  will  bo 
afforded  t»y  treating  the  eye  precisely  In  the  same  man 
ner  as  after  the  extraction  of  the  cataract.— (See  Cuta 
rati)    -And  when  the  plan  fortunately  succeeds,  the 


flow  of  ihe  aqueous  numour  out  of  the  eye  ceases  in 
ub(mt  36  oi  48  hours,  and  the  anterior  chamber  becomes 
disten(l<>d  again;  but  the  site  of  the  injury  ciuitinutifl 
visible  for  some  limeatterwaid.  U'he  speck,  however, 
ultimately  disappears,  though  much  sooner  in  young, 
healthy  snbjecis,  than  in  the  aged  and  feeble.  When 
the  opacity  does  not  go  off  of  itself,  Beer  finds  a  colly- 
rium,  containing  some  of  the  lapis  divinus  (see  La- 
ckrymal  Organs),  and  the  vinous  tincture  of  opium, 
the  most  effectual  means  of  dispersing  it.  'I'hiou^ 
large  wounds,  penetrating  the  cornea  near  its  edge,  a 
told  of  ihe  iris  is  apt  to  protrude,  and  when  it  does,  it 
should  be  replaced,  which  can  only  be  effected  vviihout 
niischiet  to  the  eye  by  gently  rubbing  the  upper  eyelid, 
and  then  letting  a  strong  light  suddenly  strike  the  organ. 
In  this  case,  the  employment  of  insirwinents  is  con- 
sideied  by  Beer  higlily  objectionable.  When  the  iris  is 
not  immediately  reduced,  it,  as  well  as  the  cornea,  is 
attacked  with  inflammation,  and  soon  becomes  fiinily 
adheient  to  the  edges  of  the  wound.— (See  Iris,  Pro 
lapsus  of  the.) 

Large  wounds  penetrating  the  eyeball,  and  reaching 
the  iiis,  are  always  ol  a  very  serious  naime,  even 
though  the  latter  part  may  have  received  <tnly  a  puck, 
or  ciit,  because  as  the  injury  has  been  produced  by  ac- 
cident, and  not  by  art,  the  wound  of  tlie  iris  cannot  be 
free  from  all  laceration  and  contu.«ion.  It  is  incredible, 
says  Beer,  what  extensive  injuries  the  iris  will  bear  in 
healthy  individuals  at  its  pnpillaiy  and  ciliary  ed^es, 
especially  when  jiroduced  by  very  sharp  instruments; 
nay,  rents  may  happen  at  both  its  edues,  without  any 
ill  consequences,  if  the  c(mstitution  be  favourable:  a 
proof  of  which  tact  is  seen  in  the  two  comnuni  me- 
thods of  forming  an  artificial  pupil,  viz.  tlie  excision  of 
a  piece  of  the  iris,  and  the  df'tachment  of  the  iiis  fiom 
the  ciliary  ligament,  as  practised  both  by  Schmidt  and 
Scarpa.  But,  according  to  Beer,  all  violent  piessure,  or 
actual  contusion,  particularly  when  it  afl'eclsthepoitiim 
of  this  oigan  between  its  two  circles,  caimot  be  boine 
even  in  the  best  constitutions,  and  the  least  grievous 
consequence  is  inflanimation,  soon  followed  by  a  par- 
tial, or  complete  closure  of  the  pupil,  or  suppuiation  in 
the  eyeball  When  the  instrument  causing  sucii  in- 
jury passes  to  the  iiis  through  the  cornea,  as  is  mostly 
the  case,  and  the  wound  in  the  latter  tunic  is  extensive, 
the  torn  iris  is  frequently  pulled  between  the  edge«  of 
the  wound,  at  the  moment  when  the  weapon  is  with- 
drawn, and  protrudes  in  a  lacerated  state.  In  this 
case.  Beer  recommends  the  torn  projecting  piece  of  the 
iris  to  be  cut  away  with  scissois  close  to  the  wound  in 
the  cornea,  when  the  rest,  he  says,  is  generally  retracted 
within  the  eye.  Thus,  an  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the 
cornea,  termed  synechia  avterior,  may  often  be  pre- 
vented, which,  when  the  lacerated  iris  is  suffered  to 
hang  out  of  the  cornea,  is  inevitable,  surrounded  by  a 
large  opaque  cicarrix. 

Some  violent  b Ows  on  the  eye,  though  they  cause  no 
wound,  are  attended  with  such  a  concu>sion  of  the  an- 
terior hemisphere  of  the  organ,  that  imne  or  less  of  the 
iris  is  instantaneously  separated  from  the  part  of  the 
ciliary  ligament  where  the  force  is  most  vehen  ent. 
The  consequence  of  this  accident  is  either  a  double 
pupil,  or  the  natural  pupil  closes,  and  the  artificial  one 
remains  open.  Such  injuries  may  be  |>ioilnced  by  tiie 
lash  of  a  whip,  or  a  horse's  tail  (a  common  accident 
in  the  narrow  streets  of  Vienna),  or  the  thrust  of  any 
bluntish  weapon  against  the  outer  part  of  ihe  cor- 
nea; and  they  are  purposely  inflicted  in  ihe  method 
of  forming  an  artificial  pupil,  recommended  both  by 
Schmidt  and  Scarpa. 

Wounds  which  enter  the  eye  through  the  scleidtica 
near  the  cornea  usually  i  rodnce  a  considerable  effu- 
sion of  blood  in  the  chambers  of  the  aqueous  humour; 
but  Beer  thinks,  that  there  is  never  any  necessity  for 
making  an  opening  for  its  dischanre  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  cornea,  except  when  it  is  so  considerHbh-  as 
completely  to  hide  the  iris,  at  the  .'<ame  time  that  the 
eyeball  is  aflected  with  very  painful  tension  and 
hardness.  In  all  wounds  of  the  iris  it  is  likewise  pro[)er 
to  follow  the  same  tieatmeni  as  applies  to  i)en(!iraiinR 
woiiiuis  of  the  cornea,  with  this  diffrence,  that  when 
the  effusion  of  blood  in  the  chambtis  of  the  eye  is  con 
sidernhle,  the  action  of  the  absorbents  should  be  pro- 
moifd  liy  the  immediate  emplovmeit  of  vinous  nro- 
maiic  cnUvna.  and  afn-rward  waiin  spiiifnons  loiioim. 

Wounds  of  the  evelK..  affectiiiL'  the  corpus  « 'h«r«* 
are  set  down  by  Beer  as  extremely  dangerous,  Indc- 
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pendently  of  the  inflammation  which  quickly  follows. 
However,  such  injuries  are  most  serious  when  they 
consist  in  a  real  contusion  or  laceration  of  the  corpus 
tiliare,  which  can  hardly  take  place  without  a  severe 
concussion  or  actual  disorganization  of  the  retina,  and 
laceration  of  the  principal  ciliary  nerves  and  vessels. 
Ilence,  besides  an  effusion  of  blood  in  the  chambers  of 
the  aqueous  humour,  a  jiariial  or  complete  amaurotic 
blindness  is  instantly  produced,  and  the  iris  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  place  where  the  instrument  entered  is 
so  retracted  towards  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  tliat 
neither  of  its  circles  can  be  seen.  In  cases  of  this  de- 
Bcription,  it  also  frequently  happens,  says  Beer  Uia 
the  patient,  or  the  person  who  inflicted  the  wound, 
suddenly  and  roughly  pulls  the  weapon  out  of  the  eye 
again,  and  together  with  it  a  part  of  the  corpus  ciliare, 
which  is  then  to  be  regarded  as  an  extraneous  sub- 
stance, and  immediately  cut  off".  With  respect  to  the 
prognosis  and  treatment,  the  observations  already  made 
on  these  topics  in  reference  to  wounds  of  the  iiis  are 
here  quite  applicable;  excepting  that,  as  the  etFused 
blood  is  less  copious  than  in  the  latter  cases,  there  can 
never  be  here  any  necessity  for  leliiiig  it  out  by  a  de- 
pending opening  in  the  cornea. 

Wounds  of  the  eye  affecting  the  crystalline  lens  are 
not  unfrequently  followed  by  the  formation  of  a  cata- 
ract, and  so  are  blows  on  the  eye,  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  produce  this  effect  by  destroying  some  of  the 
minute  nutrient  vessels  naturally  connecting  the  cap- 
sule with  the  lens.— (i?cer,  b.  1,  p.  218.  The  treat- 
ment of  these  accidents  resembles  tliat  of  injuries  of 
the  iris,  except  that  tlie  surgeon  has  rarely  any  extrava- 
sation of  blood  to  deal  with.  However,  wlien  the  lens 
has  slipped  into  the  anterior  chamber.  Beer  recom- 
mends its  immediate  extraction  through  an  incision  in 
the  cornea,  in  order  to  prevent  the  eye  from  being  de- 
stroyed by  a  violent  attack  of  traumatic  inflammation 
and  suppuration.  Nor  when  inflammation  has  come 
on  should  this  measure  be  postponed,  as  Beer  has  con- 
stantly found  the  disorder  les.sen  after  the  lens  lias  been 
taken  out. 

Considerable  wounds  of  the  eye,  attended  with  loss 
of  the  vitreous  Immour,  are  described  by  Beer  as  of  a 
very  serious  nature ;  but  they  rarely  take  place  acci- 
dentally, being  almost  always  the  consequence  of  a 
surgical  operation.  Accidental  injuries  of  this  kind 
are  generally  combined  with  so  large  or  complete  a 
discharge  of  the  vitreous  humour,  and  with  sucli  mis- 
chief to  the  orga)iization  of  the  eye,  that  the  conse- 
quence is  a  loss  of  the  eyeball,  or  such  a  dwindling 
of  it,  that  the  fissure  of  the  eyelids  becomes  nearly 
closed.  According  to  Beer's  experience,  injuries  of  the 
foregoing  kind,  arising  from  accident,  are  mostly  pro- 
duced by  the  horns  of  cows.  On  the  contrary,  the 
effusion  of  the  vitreous  humour  in  operations  upon 
the  eye,  he  observes,  is  seldom  followed  by  the  loss  of 
vision.  Kortum,  in  his  Manual  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  adverts  to  some  instances  wliich  he  had  seen,  or 
fancies  that  he  had  seen,  where  the  whole  of  the  vi- 
treous knmourwas  lost,  and  yet  the  eyesight  afterward 
became  as  strong  as  if  no  such  accident  had  liappened. 
On  the  other  hand.  Beer  never  met  with  any  of  these 
fortunate  cases  ;  but  always  found  the  sight  seriously 
impaired  when  the  quantity  of  vitreous  humour  lost 
amounted  to  nearly  its  half,  and  complete  blindness 
the  result  when  the  loss  much  exceeded  that  quantity. 
He  conceives  also,  that  Kortum  had  probably  seen  but 
few  cases  of  this  nature,  and  therefore  might  have  been 
mistaken  as  to  tiie  proportion  of  the  vitreous  humour 
discharged,  which  to  the  inexperienced  seems  larger 
than  it  really  is,  and  he  cautions  surgeons  not  to  pro- 
mise too  much  in  cases  of  this  description.— (£f.  1,  p. 
222.    See  Cataract.) 

Considerable  injuriesof  the  eyeball,  complicated  witii 
a  concussion,  bruise,  or  actual  wound  of  the  retina, 
produce  either  gradually  or  immediately  an  amaurosis, 
which  is  almost  always  incurable.  When  the  concus- 
sion of  the  retina  is  less  violent,  and  does  not  aflTect 
every  part  of  this  texture,  it  may  occasion  only  an 
amaurotic  weakness  of  sight.  In  worse  cases  the  sur- 
geon may  think  himself  very  successful,  if  he  can  pre- 
vent the  figure  of  the  eye  from  being  destroyed  by  the 
subsequent  inflammation,  all  idea  of  the  recovery  of 
tl)e  eyesight  being  out  of  the  question.  The  treatment 
8  the  same  as  that  commonly  adopted  after  operations 
for  the  removal  of  an  opaque  lens  (see  Cataract) ; 
but  there  if  one  particular  circumstance  sometimes  at-. 


tending  injuries  of  the  retina  and  ciliary  nerves  claim 
ing  notice,  viz.  violent  vomiting;  a  symptom  wh 
Beer  says  may  even  attend  contusions  of  the  scleroti( 
and  of  the  ciliary  nerves  and  retina,  without  an;, 
wound.     Injuries  of  the  ciliary  nerves,  lie  observes, 
are  denoted  by  a  very  peculiar  appearance ;  for,  near  ih 
injured  part,  the  iris  is  drawn  up  so  close  to  the  edge  ol 
tlie  cornea,  that  its  colour  can  scarcely  be  seen.    Whei,, 
the  surgeon  is  consulted  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  though 
some  inflammation  may  have  commenced,  tlie  progno- 
sis is  yet  favourable  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the 
eye  ;    for  a  gentle  opiate  will  relieve  the  vomiting 
when  merely  a  nervous  effect,  not  depending  upon  ihi 
loaded  state  of  the  gastric  organs ;  but  if  the  case  be  of 
this  last  description,  the  prima?  viae  should  first  be  em; 
tied.     However,  when  a  traumatic  inflammation 
completely  established  belbre  the  treatment  is  begun,  the 
eye  is  generally  destroyed,  as  the  repeated  and  violent' 
vomitings  cause  a  great  determination  of  blood  to  the' 
head  and  eyes,  and  increase  of  the  inflammation ;  an 
etfect  wiiich  the  opiates  given  for  the  relief  of  the  vomit 
ing  also  tend  to  produce. 

Beer  has  seen  two  cases  in  which  the  eye  was  piicked 
with  a  needle  near  the  insertion  of  the  external  straight 
muscle  into  the  sclerotica  :  in  both  instances  the  punc 
tures  were  so  small,  that  they  would  scarcely  have  been 
found,  had  not  the  patients  known  their  situation  ex 
actly  by  the  pain,  and  they  were  then  only  perceptible 
with  a  magnifying-glass.  The  punctures  were  soom' 
followed  by  a  convulsive  rolling  of  the  eyeball,  anilj 
afterward  l)y  trismus,  which  continued  severe  in  one 
patient  a  day  and  a  half,  and  in  another  two  days,  but 
yielded  to  large  doses  of  musk  and  opium  given  at  short 
intervals,  the  warm  bath,  and  the  application  of  wann 
poultices  containing  hyosciamus. 

As  chemical  injuries  of  the  eye  produce  an  actual 
loss  of  substance,  they  are  even  more  serious  than  com 
mon  mechanical  lesions.  However,  chemical  injuries 
of  little  extent  are  generally  repaired  with  tolerable 
facility  and  expedition.  Quietude  of  the  organ,  and 
moderating  the  outward  noxious  efliscts  by  lukewarm* 
mucilaginous  applications,  either  in  the  form  of  foment-' 
ations  or  eye-waters,  are  the  only  requisite  measures. 
If  the  cornea  itself  be  hurt,  as  frequently  happens 
when  boiling-hot  fluids  strike  the  eye,  a  kind  of  vesicle 
appears  on  the  injured  part,  which  becomes  more  and 
more  white.  The  vesicle  either  bursts  of  itself,  or  sub- 
sides without  breaking.  In  both  cases  the  production 
of  the  conjunctiva,  of  which  the  cyst  of  the  vesicle  is 
composed,  shrivels  up  and  peels  off",  a  new  membrane 
of  a  similar  nature  being  regenerated  underneath.  An 
opaque  speck  is  frequently  apprehended;  but,  says 
Beer,  if  the  surgeon  will  merely  avoid  being  too  mucli 
in  a  hurry  to  open  the  vesicle,  and  not  disturb  the  work 
of  nature  by  applying  various  remedies  to  the  eye, 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  such  an  occurrence. 

More  extensive  chemical  injuries  of  the  eye,  which 
at  first  are  not  in  themselves  very  severe,  frequently 
become  dangerous,  in  consequence  of  care  not  being 
taken  to  prevent  the  influence  of  external  stimuli.  To 
this  class  of  cases  belongs  the  accidental  sprinkling  of 
the  eye  with  boiling  fluids  or  strongish  mineral  acids. 
And  even  in  these  examples,  says  Beer,  the  prognosis 
is  not  unfavourable,  and  a  complete  recovery  may  be 
effected,  when  the  treatment  is  conducted  according  to 
the  directions  already  given  with  respect  to  such  acci- 
dents in  general.  While  thi.s  author  approves  of  cut- 
ting away  any  substance  which  is  dead  and  partially 
detached,  he  strongly  cautions  surgeons  not  to  remove 
the  thin  layer  of  the  conjunctiva,  nor  to  puncture  any 
vesicle  which  may  form. 

When  the  burning  or  corrosion  is  not  limited  to  the 
nonjunctiva  of  the  eyeball,  but  extends  to  the  lining  of 
one  or  both  eyelids,  Beer  recommends  covering  the  in 
jured  parts  with  mucilaginous  applications  and  mildly 
astringent  ointments,  containing  tulty  or  the  white 
oxyde  of  lead.  In  these  cases,  keeping  the  eye  per- 
fectly motionless  must  be  hurtful,  as  it  tends  to  pro- 
mote the  formation  of  adhesions  either  between  the 
eye  and  eyelids  (Symblepharon),  or  between  the  eye- 
lids themselves  ^Anchyloblepharon). 

Extensive  deeply-penetrating  chemical  injuries  of 
the  eyeball.  Beer  describes  as  being  almost  always  fol- 
lowed by  more  or  less  impairment  of  the  functions  of 
the  organ,  or  of  some  of  its  particular  textures ;  because 
such  accidents  never  happen  without  a  loss  of  sub- 
stance.   Thus  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  cornea  mat 
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•   entirely  destroyed,  as  in  injuries  caused  by  quick- 

ue-  and  frequently  adiiesioiis  between  tiie  eye  and 

-lids,  or  between  the  two  latter  parts^  cannot  be  pre- 

lued  by  any  iciiid  of  skiW.— (Beer.)    Tiiese  serious 

"lees  of  mischief,  as  llie  sauie  author  observes,  are 

isily  occasioned  by  slaked  or  unslaked  lime,  concen- 

ited  mineral  acids,  fire,  &c.     Unslaked  lime,  cspe- 

aily  when  extensively  diftuscd  over  the  eye  by  the 

I  mediate  application  of  water,  not  unfrequently  pro- 

i(  es  a  sudden  destruction  of  the  wliole  of  the  cornea, 

Inch  is  changed  into  a  grayish,  pappy  substance,  ca- 

tile  of  being  removed  trom  tlie  subjacent  iria  witJi  a 

iiiiel-hair  pencil.    Such  an  anniliilation  of  texture, 

lowever,  is  generally  restricted  to  particular  points,  or 

J  he  surface  of  the  cornea.     Wherever  this  membrane 

has  been  so  much  decomposed,  tliat  a  manifest  depres- 

■nn  is  directly  perceptible  in  it,  when  inspected  side- 

lys,  a  snow-white  shining  speck  nmst  be  expected  to 

the  consequence.    Slaked  lime  never  operates  upon 

r  cornea  with  so  much  violence,  usually  causing  (as 

r  states)  only  a  superlicial  corrosion,  or  a  coagula- 

!i  of  the  lymph  between  the  layers  of  the  cornea. 

I  are  mineral  acids,  even  when  concentrated,  gene- 

ily  so  destructive  to  the  cornea  as  quicklime:  first, 

rause,  as  fluids,  they  do  not  long  remain  in  contact 

-.iih  the  eye;  anil  secondly,  because  the  inunediate 

iiiixture  of  the  tears  with  them  weakens  their  opera- 

■ion,  whereas  it  only  increases  that  of  unslaked  lime. 

I'he  local  treatment  here  consists  in  carefully  removing 

ly  particleof  the  hurtful  substance,  afterward  drop- 

t;  frequently  into  tlie  eye  lukewarm  mucilaginous 

.  cociions  or  collyria,  or  covering  the  injured  place 

vith  a  mild  cerate,  and  excluding  the  air  and  light  from 

\he  eye.    Every  endeavour  nmst  also  be  made  to  pre- 

v!  lit  the  formation  of  adhesions  between  the  injured 

r  faces. 

I II  very  severe  burns  of  the  eyeball,  of  course,  all 
a  of  restoring  its  functions  is  out  of  the  question. 
i  lie  violence  of  the  injury  is  the  greater,  the  more 
numerous  the  vesicles  are  upon  the  conjunctiva,  and 
lie  more  the  eyeball  and  the  iris  are  incapable  of  mo- 
M.  Here  the  only  indication  is  to  moderate  the  in- 
iiraation,  and  avert  such  additional  mischief  as 
L.'ht  otherwise  be  produced  by  it.  With  this  view, 
eye  should  be  kept  at  rest,  and  excluded  from  the 
It  and  air.  According  to  Beer,  the  most  common 
juries  of  the  eye,  partaking  both  of  a  mechanical 
and  chemical  nature,  are  those  caused  by  mortar,  or 
the  accidental  touching  the  eye  with  hot  curling-irons. 
When  the  mortar  contains  no  particles  of  quicklime,  it 
often  occasions,  at  particular  points  of  the  cornea,  very 
white  specks,  which  Beer  describes  as  being  composed 
of  coagulated  lymph,  and  admitting  of  dispersion. 
He  even  declares,  that  when  the  whole  of  the  cornea 
is  in  this  state,  its  transparency  may  be  restored  by 
proper  treatment,  as  has  been  frequently  exemplified 
to  the  gentlemen  attending  his  clinical  lectures.— (jB. 
3,  p.  234.)  The  pricking  of  the  eyeball  with  a  red-hot 
needle,  and  the  stinging  of  it  by  bees,  wasps,  and  other 
insects,  are  also  both  chemical  and  mechanical  injuries. 
Whether  the  sting  be  left  in  the  skin  of  the  eyelid,  or  in 
the  conjunctiva,  or  not,  a  considerable  inflammatory 
swelling  immediately  takes  place;  and  if  the  sting  be 
lodged  and  not  now  taken  away,  the  inflammation 
fipreads,  and  the  eye  itself  is  endangered.  In  two  cases, 
w  here  the  stincs  of  bees  were  left  in  the  skin  of  the 
upper  eyelid.  Beer  has  known  gangrene  arise  in  the 
short  space  of  a  day  and  a  half,  and  the  patients  were 
saved  with  great  difficulty.  The  treatment  of  such 
cases  consista  in  immediately  extracting  the  sting,  if 
lodged,  and  applying  folds  of  linen  over  the  eye,  wet 
with  cold  water. 

After  noticing  the  destructive  effects  of  burning  sub- 
stanres,  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  and  fulmina- 
tinti  Hilvfr  on  the  eye  (cases  in  which,  when  the  func- 
tions of  the  organ  are  annihilated,  the  only  indication 
13  to  diminish  the  subsequent  inflammation  and  its 
loriseqiienccs),  Beer  inquires,  what  is  the  reason  why 
the  slightest  mechanical  or  chemical  injuries  of  the 
eye  in  an  apparently  healthy  subject  are  sometimes 
followed  by  an  inunoderate  degree  of  inflammation, 
and  even  the  low  of  the  organ  from  suppuration  1  It 
if,  says  he,  an  observation  made  by  Schmidt  that  there 
are  some  eyes  which  the  greatest  bunglers  may  abuse 
for  hours  at  a  lime  without  bfiing  Hjioiled,  their  power- 
ful organization  defyirig  all  such  unsklHul disturbance; 
while  other  eyes  arc  met  with,  which  the  m(«t  skilful 


ojierators  can  hardly  touch  without  inducing  a  destruc- 
tive degree  of  inflammation  and  suppuration.  It  was 
to  this  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  that  Schmidt  applied  the 
ternj  vulnerability.  (Ferwundbarkeit).  Patients  of 
this  habit  are  said  to  possess  an  exceedingly  fine  soft 
skin,  with  a  reddish  polish  upon  it:  and  their  cheeks 
are  not  only  red,  but  exhibit  a  net-work  of  very  minute 
vessels,  which  seem  as  if  injected.  Such  individual 
appear  as  if  they  were  in  the  bloom  of  health ;  and, 
says  Beer,  in  some  respects  they  are  really  so.  When 
their  spirits  are  raised  by  the  slightest  causes,  their 
complexion  is  universally  reddened  ;  but  the  least  fear 
turns  them  as  pale  as  a  corpse.  Their  skin  is  described 
as  being  uncommonly  irritable,  sensible  of  every  im- 
pression, and  attacked  with  an  erysipelatous  redness 
whenever  any  fatly  substance  touches  it.  In  such 
habits,  the  utmost  caution  is  neccj-sary  whenever  the 
eyes  have  been  injured,  and  the  prognosis  should  be 
reserved.  And  when  an  operation  is  to  be  done  oii 
their  eyes,  Beer  recommends  the  previous  exhibi- 
tion of  opium,  and  the  application  of  a  blister  to  some 
part  of  the  skin,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  them. 
As  a  prophylactic  measure,  he  also  directs  regular  fric- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  body. 

In  severe  ophthalmies,  particularly  those  which  af- 
fect the  eyeball  itself,  all  mental  emotions,  anger,  joy, 
&:c.  should  be  avoided.  Hence,  no  talkative  nor  quar- 
relsome persons  should  be  suffered  to  remain  with  the 
patient;  and  noisy  children  ought  to  be  kept  away 
from  him.  The  apartment  should  be  ventilated  at 
least  once  a  day,  without  the  patient  being  exposed  to 
any  current  of  wind.  All  touching  of  the  eye,  or  rub- 
bing it  with  the  bed-clothes  during  sleep,  must  be 
strictly  prohibited.  Stimulating,  spicy  food,  spirituous 
drinks,  and  great  bodily  exercise,  are  likewise  to  be  for- 
bidden. In  the  list  of  things  which  have  a  hurtful  ef- 
fect. Beer  also  includes  all  exertions  of  the  lungs,  every 
kind  of  disturbance,  an  atmospljere  impregnated  witii 
tobacco-.«moke,  &c. 

Having  fulfilled  the  first  general  indication  by  re- 
moving, if  possible,  every  kind  of  irritation  acting 
upon  the  eye,  tlie  second  general  indication  specified 
by  Beer  as  proper  in  the  first  stage  of  ophthalmy,  is  to 
be  observed  ;  which  is,  to  moderate,  accordinff  to  the  de- 
gree of  ivflammation,  the  agency  of  several  things  to 
the  effect  of  which  the  organ  is  naturally  subjected. 
Thus  the  inflamed  eye  should  not  be  exercised,  even 
though  the  eyeball  itself  may  not  be  immediately  in- 
flamed ;  and  the  operation  of  the  fight  and  air  should' be 
diminished  partly  by  green  silk  eye  shades  and  partly  by 
window-blinds.  Attention  to  this  rule  is  still  more  ne- 
cessary when  the  eyeball  itself  is  afltcted  With  respect 
to  the  exclusion  of  light,  it  is  to  be  well  remembered, 
that  it  is  only  advisable,  as  Dr.  Vetch  observes,  in  the 
very  early  stage  of  inflammation,  the  eye  becoming 
more  irritable  and  less  manageable,  when  the  access 
of  a  moderate  degree  of  light  is  afterward  prevented.- 
(0«  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  16.) 

The  third  general  indication  mentioned  by  Beer,  ag 
proper  in  the  first  stage  of  ophthalmy,  when  the  dis- 
order threatens  to  extend  to  the  whole  organ,  and  to 
bring  on  a  febrile  disturbance  of  the  system,  is  to  coun- 
teract these  effects  by  covering  the  eye  with  folded 
linen  wet  with  simple  cold  water,  or  vinegar  and 
water;  and  having  recourse  to  leeches,  or,  when  the 
nature  of  the  case  allows,  to  scarifications. — (B.  i,;^. 
242.)  Here,  however,  it  merits  particular  notice,  that 
Beer,  in  expressing  a  general  preference  to  cold  lotions 
in  the  first  stage  of  ophthalmy,  differs  from  Richter, 
Scarpa,  and  Mr.  Travels  {Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of 
the  Eye,  p.  250)  ;  all  of  whom,  in  the  painfully  scute 
stage,  recommend  tepid  emollient  applications. 

With  regard  to  leeches,  the  late  Mr.  Ware  objected 
to  their  being  put  on  or  very  near  the  eyelids,  as  they 
sometime.*!  cause  a  considerable  swelling  of  these 
parts,  and  increase  instead  of  lessening  the  irritation. 
In  ordinary  cases,  his  method  was  to  apply  three  on 
the  temple,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  outer 
part  of  the  orbit.  Scarpa  recommends  applying  tl.'o 
leeches  to  the  vicinity  of  the  eyelids,  especially  about 
the  inner  canthus,  on  the  vena  angularis,  wh»re  it 
Joins  the  frontal,  deep  orbitar,  and  transverse  vein  of 
the  face.  Beer  prefers  nearly  the  same  t<ituation  an 
that  specified  by  Scarpa,  viz.  the  inner  canthus,  ininie- 
dialely  below  the  under  eyelid  ;  and  he  forbids  the  ap- 
plication of  leeches  above  either  canthus,  ns  likrly  to 
produce  a  disagreeable   occhymosis  in   the  ci-llular 
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membrane  of  the  upper  eyelid.  The  number  of 
leeches,  and  the  time  which  they  should  be  allowed  to 
suck,  he  thinks,  ought  to  depend  upon  the  severity  of 
the  inflammation.  According  to  Beer,  when  this  mode 
of  bleeding  is  to  be  of  any  service,  the  patient  will  ex- 
perience a  considerable  abatement  of  the  throbbing 
pain,  tension,  &c.  in  the  affected  eye.  Hence,  when 
any  of  the  leeches  fall  off  prematurely,  the  bleeding 
from  the  bites  is  to  be  kept  up  with  a  sponge  dipped  in 
warm  water,  until  such  relief  is  felt.  In  the  acute 
stage.  Beer  considers  the  abstraction  of  blood  by 
means  of  scarifications  rarely  admissible. — (B.  1,  p. 
iJ43.)  By  Mr.  Lawrence  it  is  decidedly  condemned; 
and  it  is  a  method  to  which  1  never  have  recourse  in 
my  own  practice.  Mr.  Travers  also  sets  down  scarifi- 
cations of  the  conjunctiva  as  mostly  objectionable  in 
Uie  acute  stage;  though  highly  beneficial  in  the  chronic, 
where  the  lining  of  the  eyelids  is  thickened  and  over- 
vascular;  and  a  considerable  discharge  of  blood  may 
be  thus  obtained,  if  the  operation  be  briskly  done  with 
a  sharp  lancfit,  and  the  lower  lid  kept  everted  and  fo- 
mented. The  same  gentleman  states,  that  cupping 
has  a  decided  superiority  over  leeches,  but  that  both 
are  well  adapted  to  relieve  local  congestion.  Yet  he 
deems  these  metliods  too  indirect  to  answer  as  substi- 
tutes for  the  lancet,  where  it  is  desirable  to  make  the 
Bystem  "sustain  and  feel  a  reduction  of  power ;"  in 
which  case  blood  must  be  taken  from  a  vein  or 
the  temporal  arlery. —  {S7jnopsis,  i?'c.  p.  249.)  Tlie 
taking  away  of  blood  by  cupping  the  temples  is  con- 
sidered by  many  modern  surgeons  a  very  efficacious 
plan  ;  quite  as  much  so  as  that  of  opening  the  tem- 
poral artery,  the  hemonhage  from  which  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  suppress.  While  inflammation  of  the  con- 
junctiva is  described  by  Dr.  Vetch,  as  not  much  af- 
fected by  bleeding;  unless  the  quantity  of  blood  taken 
away  be  such  as  to  occasion  syncope,  he  states  that 
the  abstraction  of  blood  in  quantities  proportioned  to 
the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  more  especially  by 
means  of  cupping  and  leeches,  has  for  the  most  part 
sufficient  control  over  the  various  states  and  indi- 
vidual symptoms  of  sclerotic  inflainmatinn.  In  some 
obscure  cases  of  what  this  author  terms  amaurotic  in- 
flammation, he  has  seen  great  benefit  derived  from  the 
application  of  leeches  to  the  septum  nasi;  and  he  re- 

f)resents  their  being  put  directly  on  the  conjunctival 
iningof  the  eyelids,  as  being  sometimes  more  advan- 
tageous than  on  the  adjacent  integuments,  the  orifices 
bleeding  with  great  freedom. — {On  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  p.  15.) 

The  fourth,  general  indication  enumerated  by  Beer, 
is  that  which  has  for  its  objects  a  diet  and  regimen 
suited  .to  the  state  of  the  case  after  it  has  attained  a 
degree  in  which  its  effects  begin  to  be  felt  throughout 
the  system.  When  therefore  the  plan  is  to  be  rigor- 
ously practised,  the  patient's  ordinary  diet  is  to  be  re- 
duced, and  he  is  to  be  allowed  only  vegetable  food,  cool- 
ing drinks,  water,  weak  lemonade,  &c.  And  not  merely 
the  eye  itself  is  to  be  kept  at  rest,  but  the  whole  body. 

Should  the  disorder  be  farther  advanced,  and  at- 
tended with  a  great  deal  of  inflammatory  fever,  the 
observance  of  the  foregoing  indications  will  not  suffice 
for  checking  the  inflanunation  and  preventing  suppu- 
ratioti,  unless  the  fifth  indication  laid  down  by  Beer  be 
fulfilled  ;  which  is,  to  employ  such,  remedies  as  operate 
upon  the  whole  constitution.  1.  Purgative  and  gently 
aperient  medicines,  which  will  empty  the  bowels  well, 
and  lessen  the  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  and 
eyes.  2.  Clysters,  which  are  useful  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples. .3.  The  frequent  e.xhibition  of  the  nitras  po- 
tassiE.  4.  General  bleeding,  the  efficacy  of  which  ivill 
much  depend  upon  the  blood  being  voided  in  a  full 
stream.  Beer  seems  to  prefer  opening  a  vein  on  the 
foot;  but  in  England  the  most  experienced  practi- 
tioners generally  open  a  vein  in  the  arm,  and  some- 
times the  temporal  artery.  The  blood,  as  Beer  re- 
marks, should  be  allowed  to  flow  until  the  hard  small 
pulse  rises  and  becomes  plainly  softer;  for  otherwise 
the  operation  will  be  completely  useless.  Also,  when 
in  these  cases  general  bleeding"  is  no  longer  indicated, 
the  employment  of  leeches  will  3et  be  advantageous, 
and  afterward  scarifications  may  be  practised,  wliich, 
at  an  earlier  period,  would  have  aggravated  all  the  in- 
flammatory symptoms. 

Respecting  the  prognosis  and  indications  in  the  se- 
eond  stage  of  ophthalmy,  Beer  offers  many  interesting 
.remarks.     He  observes-,  that  when  ophthalmy  lias. 
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reached  its  second  stage,  which  may  be  known  by 
cumstances  already  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
lumns,  it  nmst  be  clear  that  the  above  indicationu 
no  longer  valid,  and  the  fulfilment  of  them  wo 
stroy  the  eye. 

In  the  second  stage,  every  thing  which  has 
dency  to  produce  farther  weakness  of  the  eye  must  be 
avoided,  or  suppuration  will  be  the  consequence:  the 
first  indication,  therefore,  specified  by  Beer,  is  to  let 
the  eye  be  cautiously  exposed,  according  as  its  ten' 
dency  will  allow,  to  its  wonted  stimuli  again.  1.  By 
letting  fresh,  dry,  and,  if  possible,  a  warmish  air  have 
free  access  to  the  organ.  2.  By  exposing  the  eye  to  as 
much  light  (not  of  a  reflected  description)  as  can  be 
borne,  not  only  without  difficulty  but  with  pleasure.  3. 
By  moderately  exercising  the  organ,  especially  in  the 
inspection  of  agreeable  diversified  objects;  a  plan 
which  is  of  infinite  service,  when  the  eyeball  itself  hw 
been  affected. 

The  second  indication  proposed  by  Beer  vn  the 
cond  stage  of  ophthalmy  in  general,  is  lo  apply  to\ 
remedies,  particularly  those  of  a  volatile  kind,  to 
eye,  which  are  to  be  discontinued  in  the  event  of  sup- 
puration.  1.  Beer  praises  the  application  of  well- 
warmed  linen  compresses,  which,  if  necessary,  may  be 
sprinkled  with  camphor  ;  or  in  urgent  cases  he  uses  little 
bags  ofaromatic  herbs  and  camphor;  a  practice  in  which 
I  am  disposed  to  think  surgecms  here  will  have  little  or 
no  confidence.  2.  However,  when  the  eye  is  loo  irritable 
to  bear  the  application  of  bags  of  aromatic  substances. 
Beer  sanctions  the  employment  of  poultices  made  of 
bread-crumb  and  warm  herbs,  or  the  pulp  of  a  roasted 
apple.  But  this  experienced  author  is  very  particular 
in  qualifying  his  approbation  of  moist  applications 
with  a  caution,  that  they  must  never  be  allowed  to  be- 
come completely  cold  on  llie  eye,  whereby  they  would 
do  more  harm  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  than  any  g 
which  may  have  been  attained  in  many  hours  by  il 
previous  use.  Hence,  Beer  employs  poultices  onl; 
cases  of  necessity.  In  this  country,  "when  the 
Ireme  vascular  congestion  and  excessive  sensibility 
reduced,  and  the  inflammation  tends  to  become  c 
nic,  the  use  of  cold  lotions,  of  a  slightly  tonic  qua 
is  substituted  with  great  advantage  for  ablutiom 
warm  water.  The  sulphates  of  alum  and  zinc  are 
best."—  ( Travers,  Synopsis,  i?-c.  p.  252.)  The  empl 
ment  of  astringents  also  agrees  with  the  advice 
live  red  by  Richter  and  Scarpa.  Here  then  we  fini 
point  on  which  Beet  differs  from  the  generality  of 
ters;  but  nothing  is  clearer  to  me  than  that  his  al 
about  the  ill  effect  of  cold  upon  the  eye  in  the  seci 
stage  of  ophthalmy,  is  only  the  fruit  of  some  theoi 
which  he  entertains,  and  not  of  impartial  exf)eriei 
3.  When  there  are  small  ulcers  or  pustules  on  the 
ball  itself,  Beer  assures  us,  that  great  benefit  is  derive 
from  dropping  between  it  and  the  eyelids  a  tepid  solu- 
tion of  the  lapis  divinus,  the  composition  of  wliich  is  else- 
where described  (see  Lachrymal  Organs),  and  bath 
the  eye  with  the  same  application,  to  which  a  little  of 
vinous  tincture  of  opium  is  added.  Should  this 
medy  fail  in  checking  the  progress  of  the  ulcers  or 
tnles,  Beer  recommends  the  addition  of  acetate 
lead.  4.  And,  says  the  same  author,  when  no  decii 
amendment  is  produced  within  twenty-four  hours, 
suppurating  points  must  be  touched  once  or  twici 
day,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  danger,  wit 
camel-hair  pencil,  dippwd  either  in  a  watery  solut 
of  opium,  or  the  vinous  tincture  of  opium.  In 
worst  cases,  he  even  directs  Hoffman's  balsam,  naphi 
or  the  Peruvian  balsam  to  be  mixed  with  the  latter 
plication. 

But  Beer  observes,  that  when  these  remedies  have 
been  too  precipitately  employed,  and  any  granulations 
or  excrescences  form,  the  treatment  must  be  less  active, 
and  then  these  new  productions  will  frequently  recede 
of  themselves;  but  if  they  should  not  do  so,  they  may 
be  removed  with  burnt  alum  or  caustic— (B.  1,  p.252.> 

The  third  rule  laid  down  by  Beer  «i  the  treatment  of 
the  second  .stage  of  ophthalmy,  cautions  the  practitioner 
not  to  apply  the  caustic  or  the  knife  to  any  of  the  mor- 
bid changes,  which  either  originate  during  the  first 
stage,  and  continue  in  the  second,  or  make  their  first 
appearance  at  the  period  of  suppuration,  as,  for  in- 
stance, opacities  of  the  cornea,  eversion  of  one  or  botli 
eyelids,  &c.  However,  as  exceptions  to  this  advice 
Beer  adverts  to  the  treatment  of  new-growths  un' 
the  circumutances  above  specified,  and  to  that  of 
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of  the  eyeball,  where  the  matter  is  of  an  un- 
healthy quality  aud  so  copious  as  to  lUdke  an  opening 
advisable,  which  practice,  iiowever,  as  a  general  one, 
he  condemns.  Tlie  otiier  nioibid  changes,  already 
alluded  to,  the  practitioner  must  endeavour  to  remove 
simply  by  proper  treaiment  of  the  second  stage.— 
(Beer,  b.  i,  p.  iI54.) 

Beer's  J'uurtk  rule  in  the  treatment  of  the  second 
stage  of  ophihalmy  in  general,  and  of  idiopathic  oph- 
thalniy  in  particular,  when  the  suppurative  process  is 
extending  itself  and  threatening  lo  impair  the  health, 
is,  ]8t.  To  allow  the  patient  such  food  as  is  both  easy 
of  dijtestion,  and  of  a  very  imlrilious  quality,  and 
oven ''a  moderate  quantity  of  wine  and  spirituous 
d:  inks,  it  he  has  been  accustomed  to  them.  2dly.  To 
direct  'the  patient  to  keep  his  eye  exposed  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  in  a  fresh,  dry,  and  (if  possible)  mild 
air,  and  take  just  exercise  enough  in  various  ways  to 
produce  a  siifihl  degree  of  fatigue.  3dly.  When  the 
eye  itself  is  alfected  with  suppuration,  aud  the  sight  is 
either  thereby  much  impaired  or  quite  lost,  and,  of 
course,  the  patient  very  unhappy  and  depressed,  Ueer 
considers  it  higly  beneficial  lo  let  liis  spirits  be  im- 
proved by  society. 

The  fifth  rule  or  general  in  lication  in  the  second 
stage  laid  down  by  Beer,  refers  to  the  necessity  of 
su|iporting  the  constitution  when  the  suppurative  pro- 
cess is  attended  with  a  general  febrile  disturbance. 
For  this  purpose,  he  recommends,  1st.  The  exhibition 
ofcalanmsaromaticus,  naphtha,  and  camphor.  2dly.  If 
tliey  prove  inetiectual  alone,  they  are  to  be  joined  with 
other  ionics,  especially  baric.    3dly.  Tlie  warm  bath, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  sympathy  between  the 
Bkin  and  eyes,  is  |>ariicularly  efficacious.    4thly.  Ru- 
'"'facients  applied  not  far  from  the  eye. — (B.  1,^.257.) 
\s  an  ap|)endix  to  these  general  remarks,  delivered 
Beer,  on  the  general  treatment  of  ophthaliny  in  its 
~i  and  second  stages,  1  annex  the  sentiments  of  some 
ler  writers,  as  either  continuing  or  rendering  ques- 
i  I  able  some  of  his  statements. 

According  lo  Scarpa,  when  bleeding  and  other  eva- 
c; nations  have  been  practised,  the  next  most  useful 
nuasure  is  the  application  of  a  blister  to  the  nape  of 
ttie  neck.  He  ob.serves,  thai  the  skin  here  and  behind 
the  ears  has  a  stronger  sympathy  with  the  eyes  than 
any  other  part  of  the  integuments.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  late  Mr.  Ware  preferred  blistering  the  temples,  and 
says,  "When  the  leeches  have  fallen  off,  and  the  con- 
sequent iiemorrhage  has  ceased,  I  would  advise  a 
blister  of  the  size  of  tialf  a  crown  to  be  applied  on  the 
tempit  s,  directly  over  the  orifices  made  by  the  leeches ; 
and  I  have  found,  that  the  sooner  the  blister  has  fol- 
lowed the  bleeding,  the  more  efficacious  both  have 
proved."  He  adds,  that  when  ophthaliny  is  very  vio- 
lent, atid  resists  common  methods,  the  most  beneficial 
effects  are  sometimes  produced  by  the  application  of  a 
blister  large  enough  to  cover  the  whole  head.— 
(P.  43,  44.) 

With  respect  to  blisters,  another  modern  writer  par- 
ticularly objects  to  their  being  applied  near  the  eye,  or 
on  the  temples,  "where  they  never  fail  to  prove  in- 
jurious." 'I'here  is  (says  he)  "but  one  exception  to 
this  as  a  general  rule;  for  it  would  seem,  that  blisters 
applied  to  ilie  external  surface  of  the  palpebrte,  in  cases 
of  purulent  ophthalmia,  tend  considerably  to  diminish 
the  purulency  and  cheinosis." — {Vetch  on  Diseases  of 
the  Eye,  p.  17.) 

In  the  second  stage  of  acute  ophthalmy,  the  vinous 
tincture  of  opium  (the  tinciura  tliebaica)  has  been  very 
extensively  used  as  a  topical  application,  in  common 
cases,  two  or  three  drops  may  be  insinuated  between 
the  eyelids  and  globe  of  ilie  eye  twice  a  day;  but  in 
other  instances,  attended  with  more  sensibiliiy,once  at 
first  will  lie  sufficient.  The  late  Mr.  Ware,  wlxi 
brought  this  ap|tlication  into  great  repute,  found  that 
introducing  two  or  three  drops  of  ttiis  medicine  at  itie 
inner  canthns,  and  letting  them  glide  gradually  over 
the  eye  by  gently  drawing  down  the  lower  eyelid, 
proved  equally  beneficial  and  less  painful  than  letting 
them  fall  directly  upon  the  eyeball.  Immediiitely  tin- 
application  in  made,  it  UHually  creates  a  copious  fiow 
of  tears,  a  smarting,  and  a  nen^e  of  heat  in  (he  eyex; 
which  inconveniences,  however,  hoou  ceane,  anil  the 
«ye«  become  clearer  and  feel  decidedly  impioved.  Hni 
notwithstanding  every  exaggeration,  nnliia.'^Bed  sni- 
geons  are  now  fully  convinced,  that  the  vinouM  linctnre 
.^f  opium  Is  n  proper  apiilicatiun  only  when  the  iu- 
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flammatory  action  has  been  previously  dimijiished  by 
blood-leiting,  aperient  medicines,  and  blisteis,  and 
when  ihe  action  of  the  vessels  lias  been  weakened  by  tlie 
continuance  of  the  disease.  Nor  is  any  doubt  enter- 
tained, that  the  late  Mr.  Ware  went  much  too  liir  when 
he  recommended  the  vinous  linctuie  of  opium  as  a 
most  etiectual  application  in  every  species  and  stage 
of  the  dismder,  from  the  most  mild  and  lecent  lo  the 
most  obstinate  and  inveterate— (/->.  51. \  Scarpa  has 
seen  the  necessity  of  limiting  tlie  use  of 'tiie  remedy  in 
question,  and  has  expressly  pointed  out,  tliat  it  is  useful 
only  when  the  violence  of  the  pain  and  the  aversion 
lo  light  have  abaied.  Indeed  Mr.  Ware  himself,  a 
little  before  sanctioning  its  employment  in  all  cases, 
lias  acknowledged,  that  in  certain  instances,  in  whicll 
the  complaint  is  generally  recent,  ilie  eyes  appear 
shining  and  glossy,  and  feel  exquisite  jiain  on  exposure 
to  the  light,  no  relief  at  all  is  obtaim  d  — (R4rt,  49.) 
Mr. Travels  lias  remarked,  that  "there  are  inflamma- 
tions, which  assume  a  chronic  cliaracter  in  their  com- 
mencement, evidently  depending  on  a  state  of  atonj-, 
of  very  partial  extent,  void  of  pain,  and  scarcely  pos- 
sessing any  sign  of  inflammation  except  Ihe  congestion 
of  the  vessels,  or,  if  any,  so  fieebly  maiked  as  lo  en- 
courage us  to  disregard  them  in  the  Ueatment.  In 
such  cases  a  single  stimulus  will  often  restore  the 
healthy  action  at  once.  The  vinous  tincture  of  opium 
has  acquired  a  nostrum-like  importance  from  its  re- 
storative operation  in  such  cases;  a  virtue,  I  believe, 
not  proper  to  it.  A  drop  or  two  of  the  zinc,  or  the 
lunar  caustic  solution,  or  water  impregnated  with 
cahnnel,  or  a  minute  poition  of  the  citrine  ointment, 
or  any  othei  stimulant,  would  do  as  much." — (iywop- 
sis,  <$-c.  p.  252.) 

Whenever  the  patient  can  easily  bear  a  moderate 
degree  of  light,  Scarpa  directs  all  coverings  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  eyes,  except  a  shade  of  green  or  black 
silk.  A  brighter  light  should  be  gradually  tidmitted 
into  the  chamber  every  day,  so  that  the  eyes  may  be 
come  habituated  as  soon  as  {xjssible  to  the  open  day- 
light ;  for,  as  Scarpa  truly  states,  nothing  has  a  greater 
tendency  to  prolong  and  increase  the  morbid  irrita- 
bility of  the  eyes,  tlian  keeping  them  unnecessarily 
long  in  a  dark  situation,  or  covered  witlt  compresses 
and  bandages. 

Dr.  Vetch  has  such  a  dislike  to  the  plan  of  covering 
the  eye,  that  he  never  sufiers  a  sliade  to  be  worn,  con- 
ceiving that,  in  conjunctival  inflannnation,  it  always 
does  a  great  deal  of  harm,  by  preventing  a  free  ex- 
posure of  the  eye  to  a  temperate  ainiosphere. — {On 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  17.) 

Besides  the  common  remedies  for  inflammation, 
there  are  some  very  powerful  means  which  may  be 
employed  for  the  relief  of  particular  states  of  ophthal 
my  with  great  effect.  Thus,  as  the  latter  author  hat 
observed,  by  means  of  hyosciamus,  belladonna,  and 
stramonium  (see  Belladonna),  the  important  structure 
of  the  iris  nwy  l)e  secured  from  injury,  at  the  same 
time  that  other  measures  are  adopted  for  checking  tlie 
inflammation.  Such  medicines  may  even  be  applied, 
as  a  mechanical  force,  for  detaching  any  recent  ad 
liesion. — {Op.cit.p.  18.) 

The  uses  of  the  artrentuni  nitratum  are  also  very 
extensive:  "the  slightest  aiiplication  of  it  in  substance 
(says  Dr.  Vetch)  can  often  remove  the  highest  degree 
of  morbid  sensibility  to  light,  and  instanianeonsly  re- 
store quietude  to  the  O'gan  ;  it  can  prevent  incipient 
changes  and  obviate  advanced  ones;  and  may  also  be 
used  in  solution  as  a  valuable  sedative." 

The  meniiini  of  so  stiniulaling  and  active  a  sub- 
stance as  the  nitrate  of  silver  having  a  sedati-e  eflect 
may  excite  surprise;  but  the  fact  is  unquestionable, 
and  well  illustrated  in  the  treatment  of  several  dis- 
eases.— (See  Cornea  and  Iris.)  As  another  modern 
writer  coriecily  Slates,  it  is  remarkable  that  even  the 
weaker  forms  of  medicated  lotions  irritate,  and  none 
more  ihuu  such  as  contain  opium.  The  relief  afl>>rded 
by  anodyne  fumentations  in  general  is  very  various. 
"I  have  known  them  (says  Mr.  Travers)  «)bjected  to 
as  painful,  and  patients  inquire  if  they  might  not  sub- 
siitnte  warm  water  for  the  aqneons  soluiinn  of  opium, 
and  infusions  of  poppy  and  hemlock.  The  same  ob- 
servation applies  especially  to  painful  her|teilc  cutane- 
ous affections,  and  acutely  irritable  ulcers.  Upon 
these  a  solulion  of  opium  often  acts  as  a  stimulant  and 
augments  pain,  while  the  luiiar  caustic  sohiiion  M 
often   assuages  It."    At  iho  same  lime,  Mr.  Truven 
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admits,  that  exceptions  occur,  and  that  he  has  met 
with  cases, "in  which  no  other  application  than  the 
aqueous  solution  of  opium  could  be  borne."  He  has 
also  known  the  vapour  of  laudanum  afford  the  most 
marked  relief  to  the  irritability  to  light  accompanying 
strumous  ophlhalmy. — {Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of 
the  Eye,  p.  251.) 

According  to  Dr.  Vetch,  it  is  impossible  in  cases  of 
conjunctival  ophthalmia,  to  possess  an  application  of 
greater  efficacy  than  the  undiluted  liquor  plumbi  sub- 
acetatis,  for  altering  the  morbid  and  purulent  stale  of 
that  membrane  :  lie  also  describes  nicotiana,  exter- 
nally employed,  as  a  narcotic  and  astringent,  of  singu- 
lar service  in  lessening  the  pain  and  tumefaction. — (P. 
19.)  However,  the  discordance  among  the  best  writers 
about  the  effects  of  favourite  local  applications,  would 
lead  me  to  enjoin  rather  attention  to  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  the  treatment,  than  confidence  in  the  supe- 
rior efficacy  of  any  particular  drug  or  composition.  As 
also  the  local  applications  should  vary  in  the  diflerent 
stages  of  purulent  opiithalmy,  no  single  one  will 
always  be  ri^ht.  If  Beer  had  delivered  no  observa- 
tions of  greater  importance  than  his  condenmation 
of  Bates's  camphorated  lotion,  and  his  praise  of 
other  styptic  stimulating  applications,  his  remarks 
would  be  of  little  value;  but  as  he  has  pointed  out  the 
different  stages  of  purulent  ophthalmia  in  a  very  cor- 
rect manner,''and  adapted  his  remedies  to  these  various 
states  of  the  disease,  his  information  comprehends 
scientific  principles,  and  becomes  peculiarly  interesting. 
The  same  praise  belongs  also  to  Dr.  Vetch's  observa- 
tions on  purulent  ophlhalmy,  who,  in  some  points, 
both  of  the  description  of  the  complaint  and  its  treat- 
ment, has  surpassed  Beer. 

Of  the  different  kinds  of  ophlhalmy,  Beer's  classi- 
fication is  very  comprehensive.  According  to  the  si- 
tuations in  which  ophthalmic  inflannnation  first  origi- 
nates, he  proposes  a  general  division  of  it  into  three 
forms,  as  suggested  by  some  of  the  older  writers:  viz. 
inflammation  of  the  eyelids,  or  blepharophlhalmitis ; 
injlammation  of  the  parts  between  the  orbit  and  globe 
of  the  eye;  and,  lastly,  inflammation  of  the  eyeball  it- 
self, or  ophthalmitis.  He  observes,  however,  that 
these  distinctions  seem  to  assign  a  considerable  extent 
to  the  original  seat  of  the  affijclion ;  lor  the  expression 
inflammation  of  the  eyelids  can  only  denote  a  case  in 
which  the  disorder  begins  at  once  in  all  the  parts  com- 
posing the  eyelids.  In  the  same  way,  inflammation 
of  the  parts  between  the  eyeball  and  orbit  appears  to 
signify,  that  all  those  parts  constitute  the  original 
sphere  of  the  complaint;  while  inflammation  of  the 
eyeball  seems  to  denote  that  the  disorder  has  begun  at 
once  in  all  the  textures  of  which  this  organ  is  com- 
posed. But,  fortunately,  as  Beer  remarks,  the  extent 
of  the  original  seat  of  genuine  idiopathic  infiamniation 
of  the  eye  is  seldom  thus  considerable:  being  mostly 
restricted  to  particular  textures,  from  which  it  first 
spreads  farther  only  when  neglected  or  injudiciously 
treated.  Hence,  certain  subdivisions  of  the  complaint 
are  necessary;  and,  accordingly,  Beer  subdivides  in- 
flammation of  the  eyelids,  first,  into  the  erysipelatous, 
or  blepharophlhalmitis  erysipclatosa,  which  com- 
mences in  the  integuments  of  these  parts.  Secondly, 
into  that  wiiich  originates  at  the  edges  of  the  palpe- 
bfffi,  in  the  conjunctiva  lining  these  parts  and  the 
Meibomian  glaniis.  and  which  Beer  denominates  o-Zaw- 
dular  inflammation  of  the  eyelids,  or  blepharophlhal- 
mitis glandulosa;  a  case  described  by  writers  under 
an  infinite  number  of  names,  and  often  confounded 
with  complaints  of  a  totally  different  nature.  Thirdly, 
when  the  effects  of  the  inflammation  are  confined  to 
a  smsAl  portion  of  the  eyelid,  it  constitutes  the  disease 
termed  the  inflammatory  stye,  or  hordeolum,  which 
Beer  says  is  larely  a  simple  inflammation,  but  compli- 
cated with  a  scrofulous  habit;  a  proposition  which  I 
think  will  not  receive  any  credit  in  England.  Fourthly, 
as  there  is  one  more  form  of  inflammation  of  the  eye- 
lids, Beer  gives  it  the  name  of  the  erysipelatous  swell- 
ing of  the  corner  of  the  eye,  or  anchylops  erysipclafosa, 
which  affects  the  skin  "of  tlie  inner  canthus  irimie- 
diately  over  the  lachrymal  sac.  The  name  here  sug- 
gested expresses  precisely  the  seat  of  the  inflammation, 
and,  as  Beer  thinks,  will  tend  to  prevent  the  case  from 
being  mistaken  for  inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  sac. 
Inflammation  of  the  parts  in  the  orbit  comprehends, 
first,  inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  gland;  secondly, 
ivflammation  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  a  disorder  which 
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begins  m  the  lachrymal  sac  and  nasal  duct,  and  l 
rally  extends  with  great  rapidity  over  all  the  excreting 
parts  of  the  lachrymal  organs ;  and,  thirdly,  inflammq 
lion  of  the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  or  the  eiicanth 
inflammatoria. 

In  the  same  way  inflammations  of  the  eyeball  adu 
of  a  classification,  which  is  of  the  highest  practical- 
importance,  first,  into  the  erysipelatous  inflammation 
of  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva,  the  ophthalmitis  erysipe- 
latosa,  which  denotes  that  form  of  the  disorder  which 
is  at  first  entirely  confined  to  the  membrane  connecting 
together  the  eyelids  and  eyeball.  Secondly,  into  in- 
flammation of  the  outer  textures  of  the  eyeball,  the 
ophthalmitis  externa,  originating  in  the  cornea  and 
sclerotica.  Thirdly,  into  inflammation  of  the  innermoa$^ 
textures  of  the  eyeball,  the  ophthalmitis  interna,  whi^ 
iias  two  forms  highly  necessary  to  be  recollected 

practice ;  for  the  inflammation  may  begin  immediate! 

in  the  retina,  choroides,  the  membrane  of  vitreous  hu-i 
niour,  &c.  and  spread  from  these  textures  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  eyeball,  being  named  true  internal  inflammation 
of  the  eyeball,  or  ophthalmitis  interna  vera,  and  thua 
discriminated  from  another  case,  which  is  originally 
seated  in  the  iris,  the  adjoining  corpus  ciliare,  the  lens, 
and  its  capsule,  and  afterward  extends  from  these  pai 
to  the  more  deeply-situated  coats,  and  to  the  te.\tu 
of  the  vitreous  humour.  This  last  form  of  intern 
inflammation  of  the  eyeball  is  named,  both  by  Schnii 
and  Beer,  iritis.  The  classification  then  embrace 
view  of  the  different  forms  of  ophlhalmy,  as  modif 
by  constitutional  causes ;  as  the  eflect  of  contagic 
and  infectious  diseases,  measles,  small-iiox,  &c. ;  aD 
as  a  complication  of  certain  cachexia;,  like  gout,  rhe^ 
niaiism,  and  scurvy. 

Although  I  have  thus  given  a  brief  delineation 
Beer's  classification  of  ophthalmic  inflammations,  it  I 
not  my  design,  in  the  subsequent  columns,  to  ente 
into  a  full  consideration  of  every  particular  case  above 
enumerated :  first,  because  the  limits  of  this  volume 
will  not  permit  me  to  do  so;  and,  secondly,  becau 
some  of  these  cases  have  been  already  considered 
other  parts  of  the  work. — (See  iMchrymal  Organs.) 

Common  Inflammation  of  the  Eyelids.  This  form  < 
disease  is  said  by  Beer  to  afiect  the  upper  much  more"^ 
frequently  than  the  lower  eyelid,  because  the  former 
obviously  has  a  larger  surface  exposed  to  injuries  from 
without:  nor  does  the  cotnplaint always  spread  to  the 
latter.  From  the  margin  of  the  eyelid,  a  very  red, 
tense,  painful  swelling  ari^ves,  attended  with  hea 
throbbing,  and  a  great  deal  of  tenderness  when  louche 
It  gradually  extends  over  the  whole  eyelid;  but  seer 
to  be  plainly  bounded  by  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  TJ 
motion  of  the  eyelid  is  always  more  or  less  obstruct 
and,  at  length,  when  the  inflammation  has  reached  I 
greatest  degree,  it  is  completely  prevented.  Nor  is  thee 
any  difficulty  in  comprehending  why,  when  the  in- 
flammation has  become  severe,  the  eye  should  iie  ex- 
cessively dry,  and  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  pa- 
tient to  move  the  eyelid  should  be  productive  of  cc 
siderable  pain,  and  of  a  sensation  as  if  some  sha 
extraneous  substances  lay  under  the  lid;  for,  at  III 
period,  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  is  already  severe 
inflamed,  and,  consequently,  the  secretion  of  raucij 
from  the  Meibomian  glandsf  is  immediately  stopp 
by  the  inflammation  itself,  while  that  of  the  te 
is  interrupted  partly  by  the  extension  of  the 
flammation  to  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva,  and  par 
by  the  eftect  of  the  sympathetic  connexion  cxisti^ 
between  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyelid  and  that 
the  eyeball.  To  this  last  cause,  viz.  sympathy,  Be 
refers  the  supervening  dryness  £^nd  shrivelling  up( 
the  lachrymal  papiila%  as  well  as  the  apparent  closu 
of  the  puncia  lachtymaiia,  and  the  uneasy  dry  st 
of  the  edges  of  the  eyelids.  Hence,  also,  the  dryne 
of  the  adjacent  nostril,  and  a  very  disagreeable  ami 
of  dust,  obliging  the  patient  to  sneeze  rcpeatedl[ 
whicli  act  is  constantly  attended  with  a  great  increaS 
of  pain  in  the  swelling,  a  transient  shooting  of  it  to  tii< 
eye  and  head,  and  asensaiion  asif  flashes  of  light  weiu 
elicited  within  the  eyeball ;  a  kind  of  hallucinatJojq 
technically  named  photopsia.  As  the  original  seat 
the  inflammation  is  alreadv  extensive,  one  may  readii 
understand,  s?ys  Beer,  why  the  aflection  in  its  fir 
stiige,  particularly  when  neglected  or  badly  treale«| 
should  frequenlly'give  rise  to  some  febrile  disturbanc 
of  the  system. 

In  the  second  stage  of  the  case,  or  iJiat  of  suppura- 
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tiori,  wliicli  r,i;ii)\vs  wliea  llie  iuflammalioii  is  violent 
and  not  m)uh  ili.-;|n.'rsc'd,  malter  forms  wiili  theannexfd 
train  of  syiuplouis  The  redness  suddenly  increases 
very  much,  the  eyelid  becoming  of  a  hiowniih-red, 
and  lastly  of  a  pur|)lisii-red  colour.  Tlie  swelling  be- 
comes more  prominent,  and  presents  a  conical  emi- 
nence, eillier  in  the  middle  of  the  eyelid  or  close  to  the 
outer  or  inner  canthus.  The  |)ain  is  irregular,  and  of 
a  stinging,  burning  kind,  a  throbbing  being  felt  only  in 
the  fleeper  part  of  the  Inmour.  At  length  the  swelling 
becomes  somewhat  softer  and  less  sensible  at  its  most 
projecting  point.  The  secretion  from  the  Meibomian 
and  lachrymal  glands,  which,  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
disorder,  was  suppressed,  is  now  quite  re-established, 
but  more  copiously  than  in  the  healthy  state.  During 
sleep,  a  quantity  of  mucus  accumulates  between  the 
edges  of  the  eyes,  and  slues  them  together.  An  extra 
ordinary  sensation  of'cold  and  heaviness  is  fell  all 
about  the  eye.  Ultimately,  the  most  prominent  point 
of  the  swelling  presents  a  pale-red  colour,  followed  by 
a  yellowish  livid  tinge.  As  the  abscess  is  now  com- 
pletely formed,  the  fluctuation  of  matter  can  be  plainly 
fell.— (Beer,  b.  1,  p.  269,  c^-c.) 

According  to  the  same  author,  nothing  very  par- 
ticular is  known  respecting  the  causes  of  the  preceding 
form  of  <)phthalmic  inflammation,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  blows,  he  has  not  been  able  to  discover  the 
precise  circumstances  which  give  rise  to  it. 

With  regard  to  the  prognosis,  if  the  treatment  be 
neglected  or  injudicious,  the  inflammation  may  sud- 
denly become  so  violent  as  to  produce  In  weak  subjects 
gangrenous  mischief.  But  when  the  case  is  properly 
managed  in  its  first  stage,  the  second,  or  that  of  sup- 
puration, never  ensues;  yet,  says  Beer,  the  curative 
measures  must  be  decisive,  and  no  time  wasted  on  tri- 
fling means,  though  due  regard  must  be  paid  to  the 
constitution.  When  the  inflammation  subsides  fa- 
vourably, no  vestiges  of  it  remain,  and  even  the  red- 
ness, which  is  the  latest  in  disappearing,  completely 
goes  off  in  a  few  days,  and  the  function  of  the  eyelid 
becomes  perfect  again. 

If  gangrene  and  sloughing  take  place,  the  outer  cover- 
ings of  the  eyelid  are  quite  destroyed,  and  the  conse- 
quences are  an  incurable  eversion  of  tlie  part  (see  Ec- 
tropium),  or  a  hare-eye  (see  Lagophthulnms).  When 
suppuration  happens  favourably,  the  abscess  some- 
times breaks  very  well  of  itself  in  the  upper  eyelid; 
but,  according  to  Beer,  this  does  not  readily  occur  on 
the  lower  one,  nor  without  the  formation  of  sinuses, 
which  sometimes  run  quite  into  the  orbit.  After  the 
abscess  has  burst,  or  been  opened,  the  part  heals  up 
with  great  celerity  in  favourable  constitutions,  but 
slowly  in  others;  vermilion  granulations  arise  from  the 
bottom  of  the  cavity,  and  a  cicatrix  follows  which  is 
scarcely  perceptible.  When  the  abscess  is  very  large, 
;  however,  and  bursts  of  itself,  the  upper  eyelid  con- 
i  tinues  for  some  time  very  much  weakened.  If  the 
collection  of  matter  be  neglected,  or  wrongly  treated, 
or  tlie  subject  be  unhealthy,  or  the  disease  be  aggra- 
vated by  the  effects  of  a  damp  atmosphere,  hurtful  food, 
severe  mental  trouble,  w*t  poultices,  or  too  long  con- 
finement of  the  matter,  then,  says  Beer,  fistulae  are  apt 
to  be  produced,  sometimes  complicated  with  necrosis 
of  the  bone,  the  certain  eftects  of  which  are  some  per- 
manent and  mostly  incurable  disea.se  of  the  eyelid,  and 
impairtnent  of  its  functions:  Ist.  A  closure  of  the  la- 
chrymal canals  with  a  permanent  stillicidium.  2.  A 
complete  obliteration  of  the  same  tubes,  with  an  in- 
curable stillicidium.  15.  A  prolapsus  of  the  upper  eye- 
lid, from  distention  of  the  skin  by  the  long  confinement 
of  the  matter.  4.  Inversion  of  the  edi'e  of  the  eyelid, 
from  a  shrinking  of  its  cartilage.  5.  Eversion  of  the 
eyelid,  and  hare-eye,  from  loss  of  skin. 

As  in  this  species  of  inflammatioti  the  organ  of  sight 

cannot  well  be  affected,  unless  the  disorder  extend  it- 

•elf  very  much,  the  exclusion  of  air  and  light  is  here 

j     but  of  little  use.    Linen  compresses  well  wet  with  very 

1     fold  water,  or  vinegar  and  water,  are  to  be  applied; 

j     and,  while  the  complaint  is  local,  leeches  are  to  be 

used  ;  but  if  the  corinlltutlon  be  threatened  with  febrile 

[     symi-tom-',  then  Deer  urges  the  necessity  of  venesec- 

,      tion,  low  diet,  piufativeH,  and  general  antiphlogistic 

measnies.— (//.  1.  /<.'27.'5.) 

In  the  st.'cond  Biage,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
poiniR,  Beer  s-latcs,  that  the  case  is  to  be  treated  like 
any  other  cominon  alncesB.  When  the  matter  is  situ- 
ated in  the  middle  of  the  upper  eyelid,  not  far  Iwncalli 


the  skin,  the  abscess  may  be  allowed  to  burst  of  itaelf, 
especially  if  the  patient  have  a  great  dread  of  the 
knife.  But  if  the  matter  lie  near  the  outer  or  inner 
canthus,  it  should  be  let  out  with  a  lancet  as  soon  as 
its  fluciuaiion  is  quite  distinct,  the  incision  being  made 
in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  orbicular  muscle. 
When  lisiul;e  or  gangrene  have  already  taken  place, 
tlie  treatment  should  be  like  that  which  is  applicable 
tt)  the  same  kind  of  mischief  in  most  other  parts  of  the 
skin. 

Erysipelatous  fiiflamviatiun  of  the  Eyelids  usually 
aflecis  both  these  parts  together,  very  seldom  only  the 
upper  one,  and  never  the  lower  alone.  When  also 
bi.th  are  aflected,  the  disorder  always  presents  itself  in 
the  greatest  degree  in  the  upper  eyelid.  A  pale,  yel- 
lowish-red, seemingly  transparent,  shining  swelling 
arises  from  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  and  rapidly  ex- 
tends itself  without  any  determinate  boundary,  the 
faint-red  colour  being  gradually  lost  upon  the  eyebrow 
above,  and  not  unfrequently  upon  the  cheek  below. 
When  the  inflamed  part  is  gently  touched,  the  redness 
disappears,  but  only  for  a  moment.  At  length  the 
swellitig  towards  the  margins  of  the  eyelids  becomes 
exceedingly  soft,  and  feels  like  a  vesicle  that  has  been 
raised  by  a  blistering  plaster.  'J'he  pain  is  inconsider- 
able, not  attended  with  throbbing,  but  rather  with  a 
sense  of  heat  and  sliflness;  when  the  part  is  slightly 
touched,  the  patient  experiences  a  lancinating  ser.sa- 
tion  in  it.  Its  temperature  is  not  much  increased. 
The  secretions  from  the  Meibomian  glands,  lachrymal 
gland,  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils  are  much 
augmented.  In  a  strong  subject,  the  disorder,  if  ge- 
tmine  and  idiopathic,  is  not  productive  of  any  consti- 
tutional disturbance ;  but  in  bad  habits,  and  weak  fe- 
males and  children,  it  is  sometimes  attended  with  fever. 
However,  when  the  complaint  partakes  of  the  phleg- 
monous chaiacter,  and  is  badly  treated,  the  general 
symptoms  are  occasionally  very  severe  at  the  change 
from  the  first  to  the  second  stage,  and  the  case  may 
then  terminate  in  a  gangrenous'kind  of  suppuration. 
In  irritable,  delicate  children,  says  Beer,  when  the  dis- 
ease spreads  over  the  face,  the  case  requires  the  most 
skilful  treatment  to  prevent  a  disastrous  termination. 

In  strong  persons,  the  second  stage  of  this  disorder 
rarely  ends  in  a  manifest  suppuration,  but  is  rather  in 
an  exudation  of  lymph,  which,  becoming  dry,  forms 
small,  delicate,  branny  scales,  in  the  composition  of 
which  the  desquamated  cuticle  has  also  a  considerable 
share.  In  other  instances,  vesications  of  various  sizes 
are  formed  on  the  erysipelatous  surface,  and  burst, 
and  discharge  a  fluid,  which  is  converted  into  yellowish 
scabs. 

According  to  Beer,  the  skin  of  the  eyelids  is  particu- 
larly prone  to  erysipelatous  inflammation.  He  con- 
siders the  sudden  effect  of  a  cold  blast  of  air,  or  of 
very  cold  water  upon  the  skin  of  the  eyelid,  while  in 
ast'ate  of  free  perspiration,  as  the  most  common  cause 
of  its  being  attacked  with  erysipelas,  particularly  in 
weak  subjects.  He  states,  however,  that  the  complainf, 
may  be  occasioned  by  the  sling  of  bees,  wasps,  and 
other  insects ;  accidents,  which,  when  the  stings  are 
not  extrjicted,  are  liable  to  be  followed  by  a  violent  and 
dangerous  general  inflammation  of  the  eyelid,  not  un- 
frequently extending  in  a  perilous  degree  to  the  eyeball 
itself— (J5.  l,p.  28].) 

With  regard  to  the  prognosis,  no  other  case  of  oph- 
thalmic iniffannnalion  so  frequently  subsides  without 
the  aid  of  surgery  as  this,  provided  the  constitution  be 
healthy  and  strong ;  and  when  the  complaint  is  resolved 
in  its  first  stage,  the  vestiges  of  it  afterward  are  as  little 
as  those  consequent  to  common  inflammatiur  of  the 
eyelids. 

The  second  stage,  however  wel!  treated,  is  followed 
for  a  long  time  by  a  peculiar  sensibility  of  the  skin  to 
the  impression  of  cold  damp  air,  atid  a  strong  pro- 
pensity to  relapses.  If,  when  the  cuticle  peels  ofl^,  a 
patient  of  weak  constituiion  sit  In  a  current  of  damp 
cold  air,  f)r  try  to  wash  away  the  scales  and  scabs  with 
cold  water.  Beer  stales  that  an  (edematous  nflectinn  of 
the  eyelid  will  be  produced,  which  is  often  very  obsti- 
nate, and  apt  to  occasion  a  temporary  inversion  of  the 
ciliie  ( 7Vichi(isi.i),  or  a  similar  state  of  the  cdiie  of  t.he 
eyelid  {Entropium).  And  he  observes,  that  when  from 
neglect  or  bad  treatmentan  erysipelatous  inflammation 
of  the  eyelid  terminates  in  siippurntion,  tli«  nbscess  \m 
not  like  a  common  one,  but  the  matter  rapidly  trinket 
its  way  out  through  ■everal  openinga  in  the  already 
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partially  aisorganized  skin,  and,  In  general,  tiiis  state 
is  Ibllowcd  by  ill-conditioned  tedious  ulcerations, 
wliertiby  a  good  deal  of  skin  is  always  iiet^troytd. 
Under  tliese  circumstances,  all  tliose  consequences 
may  be  produced,  wliicli  have  been  described  as  hable 
to  take  place  from  the  second  or  suppurative  stage  of 
couunou  ititlannnaiion  of  tlie  eyelid.  Gangrene  and 
sloughing  may  even  occur,  when  erysipelas  of  the 
eyelids  is  brought  on  by  the  umeinoved  sting  of  an 
insect,  and  efficient  treatment  is  delayed. 

The  treatment  recommended  by  Heer  in  the  first 
stage  consists  in  the  application  of  cold  water;  and  he 
remarks,  that  cxposuie  of  the  part  linra  tiinti  to  a  cool, 
moist,  but  in  other  respects  pure,  atmosphere  will  often 
suffice  for  the  removal  oi  tliecomplaijil.  When,  how- 
ever, the  disorder  increases  and  asBume&  a  phlegmon- 
ous character,  the  directions  given  lor  the  tiealment 
of  common  inflammation  of  llie  eyelids  are  to  be  fol- 
lowed. 

In  the  second  stage  of  erysipelas  of  the  eyelids,  Beer 
prais<^s  tlie  good  effects  of  a  mild,  dry  air,  of  an  «'qual 
temperature,  and  reconnnends  covering  the  parts  witli 
a  light  bandage,  inider  which  are  to  he  |iut  well 
wanned  linen  conipiesses.  which,  for  weak  persons, 
should  be  sprinkled  with  camphor;  or  he  directs  the 
eyelids  to  be  coveted  with  bags  of  aromatic  herbs; 
generally  a  very  favourite  plan  with  Beer,  whenever 
he  objects  to  moist  applications.  In  such  individuals, 
he  observes  that  the  cure  will  be  promoted  by  gentle 
diaphoretic  medicines,  with  which,  when  the  debility 
isverygi  eat,  camphor  should  be  joined.  Inlhiscountiy, 
erysipelatous  inflanunaiion  of  the  eyelids  is  treated 
accoiding  to  the  principles  ap,ilicable  to  other  cases  ol 
erysipelas,  with  cold  applications,  leeches,  purgatives, 
antimonials,  and,  if  necessary,  venesection.  Should 
an  abscess  form,  the  same  treatment  is  proper  as  in  the 
second  stage  of  common  inflammation  of  the  eyelid-. 

Glandular  Jnflumination  of  the  KycUds  is  con.-ideied 
by  Beer  as  the  disease  of  which  all  the  varhtus  cases 
of  purulent  opiitlialmy  are  only  modifications,  which 
he  describes  under  the  uaini^H  o\' iUnrpathic  catanhut 
ophtlialniy ;  idiopathic  caturrlial-rheamulic  ophthalmy; 
and  blepkaro  bleviiurrhau,  or  opht/ialmoblenurr/tcea. 
The  two  latter  terms  comprehend  the  purulent  oph 
thahny  of  infants,  the  Egyptian  ophthalmy,  the  go- 
norrjiceal  ophthalmy,  &c. 

Glandular  Ivfiammatiun  of  the  Eyelids,  Beer  knew 
very  well,  was  so  far  a  defective  teim,  that  it  seemed 
to  imply  merely  an  aflcction  of  the  Meibomian  and 
mucous  elands  of  those  paits,  whereas  he  means  to 
express  by  this  name  the  kind  of  inflammation,  of 
which  all  the  cases,  usually  called  in  this  connlry  puru- 
lent ophlhalinies,  are  varieties  and  modifications,  and 
in  which  the  conjunctiva  is  also  particularly  affected. 

Jicitte  suppurative  Iiiflmnmatiou  of  the  Covjunctioa, 
divisible  into  the  mild  and  severe  forms,  as  proposed 
by  Mr.  Tiavers,  appears,  perhaps,  a  belter  name. — 
(Synopnis,  <J-c.  p.  96,  <$-c.)  Dr.  Vetch,  who  also  preliers 
the  general  term  conjunctival  ivflainnialion,  observes, 
that  from  many  internal  and  external  causes,  the  mem- 
brane of  the  conjunctiva  is  liable  t(»  become  the  stai 
of  inflammation,  more  especially  that  portitni  of  it 
which  gives  a  lining  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  eyelids. 
The  disease  in  its  general  nature,  he  says,  difl^cis  little 
from  that  which  is  met  with  in  other  parts  having  a 
similar  surface,  as  the  nose,  the  fauces,  the  bronchial 
cells,  and  the  urethra;  but  the  continuation  of  the 
membtane  forwards  upon  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
eye,  and  the  consequent  liability  of  the  inflammaMon 
to  aflfect  this  important  organ,  atiach  much  interest  to 
all  the  circumstances  capable  of  ptoducine  it. — {On 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  148.)  In  the  common  gland- 
ular inflammation  of  the  eyelids  described  by  Beer, 
which  seems  to  me  to  correspond  to  the  moremoderat*' 
forms  of  purulent  ophthalmy  met  with  in  this  country, 
either  the  whole,  or  only  that  partof  their  edges  which 
is  near  one  or  both  caiithi,  is  aftiscted  with  a  very  red. 
hardish,  sensible  swelling,  attended  with  a  violent 
annoying  degree  of  itching.  This  swelliu!;,  Beer  ob- 
serves, does  not  extend  far  over  the  outside  of  the  eyelid 
upwards  or  downwards,  at  most  not  more  than  a  few 
lines;  but  it  spreads  over  the  tialpebral  ronjmictiva, 
especially  when  neglected  or  b;idly  treated,  and  t!:3 
constitution  is  weak.  This,  lie  rays,  can  only  be  dis- 
covered when  the  eyelid  is  everted.  The  fartiier  the 
■welling  extends  over  the  inside  of  the  eyelid,  the  more 
<i8  the  motion  of  the  part  obstructed ;  not  on  account 
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of  any  want  of  power  in  the  orbicular  muscle, 
from  a  fear  of  the  pain  with  which  every  attempt 
move  the  eyelid  is  accompynied.  'I'he  itching  whii 
continually  distresses  the  patient  more  or  less, 
succeeded  by  an  irritating  burning  kind  of  pain,  whit 
is  particularly  experienced  when  the  eyelids  are  Uiove 
and  lience  the  patleni  is  obliged,  as  it  were,  to  keeph| 
eye  closed.  While  the  inflammation  is  restricted 
the  edges  and  conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids,  and  the  Mc 
bumian  glands  situated  under  it,  though  the  secretic 
from  these  glands  is  entiiely  stopped,  that  from  til 
lachrymal  gland  is  much  augmented,  and  consequent' 
the  disease  is  associated  with  a  tine  epiphura,  which! 
seriously  aggravated  whenever  the  eye  is  exposed  101 
strong  light.  As  under  these  circumstances,  the  lea' 
are  not  properly  blended  with  the  Meibomian  secretin 
they  must  of  course  be  very  irritating  to  the  eye  ail 
its  surrounding  parts,  and  less  fitted  lor  properly  lubr 
eating  its  sniface.  Hence,  the  pain  now  becomd 
burning,  and  not  unfiequently  the  cheek  over  whici 
the  tea.s  run  is  excoriated.  As  sixni  as  the  inflai!ima-^_ 
timi  of  the  eyelids  spreads  lariher,  and  begins  to  attect" 
the  sclerotic  conjunctiva,  the  etFusion  of  tears  ceases, 
ilie  eye  becomes  pieternatuially  dry,  and  the  patient 
constantly  thinks  that  he  feels  sand  under  the  eyelids, 
which  sensa.ion  is  rendered  almost  intnleiable  by  any 
motion  of  the  eye  or  eyelids.  Children  and  wonieo 
have  so  great  a  dread  of  this  painful  feel,  that  mucb 
persuasion  is  often  leqiiisite  to  induce  them  to  let  the 
eye  be  properly  examined.  If  the  glandular  inflaiu- 
malion  of  the  eyelids  attain  a  considerable  degree,  the 
lachrymal  papilla;  shrink,  and  the  puiicta  seem 
closed,  which  is  particularly  the  case  when  the  disorder  ^ 
hegiiis  at  the  inner  canthus. 

In  the  second  stage  of  the  complaint,  Beer  descrit 
the  itching,  burning  sensation,  and  dryness  of  the 
Hs  undergoing  a  remarkable  diminution,  as  either  i 
camiii,  or  the  whole  extent  of  ihe  edges  of  the  eyelids ' 
beco  I  e  nioie  and  t>iore  moist  and  smeared  with  mucus, 
an  increased  secretion  of  a  puriform  scbacious  fluid 
from  the  Meibomian  glands  being  the  first  symptom 
denoting  the  conimencemevt  of  the  second  stage  of  the 
inflammation.  As  this  mucous  secretitm  is  not  mixed 
with  an  adequate  quantity  of  tears,  it  inspissates  in 
the  form  of  white,  thin,  delicate  layers,  which  from 
time  to  time  cover  the  cornea,  and  make  the  patiei) 
very  apprehensive  of  becoming  blind,  as  the  flame 
a  candle  in  the  evening,  and  other  objects,  app*^arl 
htm  more  or  less  concealed  by  a  dense  mist.  Wh 
under  these  circumstances,  liowever,  the  eyelids 
repeatedly  and  briskly  moved,  or  the  eye  is  wiped,  the^ 
appearance.-*  soon  goofl[',  the  flakes  of  mucus  being 
moved  from  the  cornea.  These  accumulations 
thickened  inncns.  Beer  remarks,  are  apt  to  be  mc 
fiequent  and  troublesome  some  time  after  a  meal ;  ai 
the  eyelids  become  so  firmly  glued  together  durir 
sleep  with  yellowish  crusts,  that  when  the  patit 
awakes  in  the  morning,  it  is  not  till  alter  a  great  d( 
of  washing  and  battling  of  his  eyes  with  warm  wat 
that  he  is  able  to  open  them  again.  The  above-( 
scribed  cliangc  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  tli 
secreted  matter  as  ahr^ady  mentioned,  indicates  the 
flrst  period  of  the  second  stage  ;  ftir  Beer  wishes  it  to 
be  particularly  noticed,  that  here,  as  in  all  inflamma. 
tions  of  mucous  membranes,  the  second  stage  of  tM 
disorder  litis  three  periods,  to  which  the  praclitionfl 
cannot  be  too  attentive.  5I 

This  moibid  secretion  of  a  mucous  sebaceous  matter 
does  not  continue  long  unattended  with  other  elfects, 
and  very  soon  the  peculiar  appearances  of  suppuration 
are  seen,  at  the  same  time  that  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
eyelids  becomes  more  considerably  swelled,  and  a  dis- 
charge takes  place,  not  nidy  fiom  thecanthi  or  margins 
of  the  eyelids,  but  fnmi  Ihe  tvhole  nf  the  thickened 
viMous  sill  fare  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  and 
which  discharge  is  disiingnishahle  at  first  view  from 
the  mucus,  which,  at  an  earlier  |ieriod,  acciimulaied  in 
iiiiich  smaller  quantity  only  between  the  ediies  of  the 
eyelids  and  at  the  canthi.  It  is  now  no  longer  white, 
but  yellow,  completely  like  pus,  with  which  it  is 
reality  blended  ,  and  so  viscid  is  if,  that  the  cr 
which  collect  on  the  eyelids  in  the  night  time,  caniitl 
be  removed  without  piillint'  the  eyelashes  away  wit' 
them.  SomelimeN,  says  Beer,  at  the  moment  of  sup 
puration,  minute  pustules,  which  are  scarcely  riistin 
guishable,  form  either  at  the  canthi  or  along  the  edges 
of  Ihe  eyelids,  and  are  soon  buist  by  the  constant  frie 
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-ion  of  the  pans.    These  pustules  indicate  the  second 
or  suppurative  period  of  the  second  utage  of  the  case, 
wlieri  either  inerelv  the  caiiihiis,  or  Ijie  whole  of  the 
oiaigH)  of  the  eydid  constamly  becomes  excoriated, 
tnd  secretes  iruicus  and  purulent  iiiatti-r,  the  wire  fretted 
laces  sniarliiiii  so  severely  on  exposure  to  the  air,  par- 
icularly  to  such  as  contains  a  large  proportion  of  car- 
i.iii/:  acid  gas  and  nitrogen,  that  ilie  patient  is  afraid 
I"  opening  his  eye.    When  the  paiient  neglects  hini- 
.  If,  and  continues  in  an  unhealthy  ainios|iliere,  lliese 
xconationaof  the  skin  occurring  in  tlie  sup|iuralive 
;a!;e  are  always  more  extensive ;  nay,  iliey  sometimes 
Mead  over  tlie  lower  eyelid  and  down  the  cheeii. 
At  length,  after  the  excoriations  have  lasted,  pei  haps, 
veral  weeks,  the  suppurative  process  is  checked  aid 
ippressed,  either  by  surgical  treatment,  or  accidental 
ivourable  cin  uinstances,  as  change  <if  ret-imen,  wea- 
lor,  clin)ate,  &c.,  and  then  the  excoriations  immedi- 
icly  diminish.     However,  a  moihid   secretion  from 
ini  Meibomian  glands  still  contiimes,  making  the  third 
riod  of  the  second  stuge^  and  is  apt  lo  become  habit- 
il,  if  not  rectified  by  art,  or  removed  by  the  effect  of 
I  cidental  favourable  circumstancos,  wiien  it  changes 
ito  a  thin  seious  discharge,  and  then  terminates. 
Heer  refers   the  causes  of  glandular  inftammation 
f  the  eyelids,  or  simple  purulent  ophthuliny,  to  the  im- 
mediate operation  of  various  stimuli  acting  chemically 
upon  the  edj:e  of  the  eyelid,  and  upon  the  exfiosed  fol 
tides  of  the  glands  of  the  eyelid  towards  the  inner  can- 
tiuis.     Hence,  says  he,  when  many  men  are  living 
together  in  a  polluted,  noxious  air,  impregnated  with 
(  xtraneous  substances,  this  form  of  inflaniinatinn   is 
iiind  to  occur  even  in  the  strongest  Lonsiitutions  with 
eh  frequency,  that  it  seems  as  if  it  were  epidemic. 
wid,  according  l-o   Keer,  the  principal  cause  of  the 
is(,ase  will  be  found  to  l)e  in  tlie  atmospliere,  and  the 
xt  most  frequent  occa><ion  of  it,  lie  oh.-jerves,  is  iin- 
'  aniiiiess,  as  washing  the  eyes  with  foul  water,  &c. 
-T  the  same  time,  he  seems  awaie  that  this  explana- 
111  would  not  of  itself  be  always  quite  salislactory; 
r  he  adds,  that  althou<!h   under  the  above  circiim- 
mces  no  constitution,  no  sex,  nor  ace  is  spared,  there 
list  be  some  particular  condition  which  is  conducive 
>  the  disorder,  or  at  all  events  to  its  more  rapid  and 
vere  course,  and  the  quick  extension  of  the  inflain- 
ition  in  certain  individuals,  which  condition,  he  sup 
ises,  must  dejiend  either  upon  weakness  of  constilu 
tion,  or  upon  excessive  irritability,  or,  as  he  terms  i:, 
vulnerability  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  body.     Beer 
makes  no  mention  of  the  effect  of  damp  nocturnal  air 
in  warm  countries  as  civing  origin  to  purulent  oph- 
thalniy,  so  much   insisted   upon  by  Asalini  and  Dr. 
Vetch  ;  but  which  doctrine,  in  reference  to  the  origin 
of  purulent  ophthalmies  in  England,  I  think,  completely 
fails ;  and  what  is  still  more  worthy  of  notice.  Beer 
never  attempts  to  explain  the  propagation  of  tliedisease 
by  its  infectious  Jiature.     It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Vetch, 
that  the  history  of  all  diseases  originating  from  some 
particular  impression   received  from  the  atmospliere, 
but  capable  when  formed  of  propagating  themselves 
by  contagion,  is   rendered   particularly  difficult;    be- 
cause the  same  circumstances,  wfiich  favour  the  com- 
munication by  contagion,  produce  also  a  predisposition 
to  be  acted  upon  by  the  more  general  causes  existing  in 
the  atmospiiere.     The  principal   cause  which  gives 
force   and  opportunity  to  the  aciii-n   of  contagion, 
is  the  crowding  individuals  toaether  into  loo  limited 
spaces.    The  same  circumstance  Dr.  Vetch  has  seen 
give  a  predisposition  to  diseases  of  an  epidemic,  but 
not  a  contagious  nature;  and  hence  he  infers,  that  it 
may  produce  the  same  predisposition  to  diseases,  which 
are  both  contagions  and  atinospheiic. — "The  appi^ar 
anceofophthalmia  among  the  crews  of  ships  and  in  bar- 
racks was  often  met  with  long  before  the  late  d(;struc- 
tive  and  virulent  disease  (presently  to  be  described). 
In  thearmy,8uchanophihaliiila  has  exten<h;d  to  whole 
xegiiiienis,  without  any   appearance  of   the  disease 
among  the  inhabitanlsof  iheneij-hhourhood ;  and  while 
the  free  intercourse  which  subsists  among  the  men,  as 
to  washing  in  the  same  water,  using  the  sairirf  towels, 
and  sleeping  more  than  one  in  a  bed,  readily  accounts 
for  the  rapid  extension  of  the  disease    in  the  same 
corps,  yet  the  excessive  crow«ling  together  of  iihmi  will 
often  of  itself  engender  inffainniHlion  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva."—(On  Diseaxen  of  the  Ryes,  p.  171.)     I  bili(!ve, 
with  reH(K.'cl  to  the  causes  of  ail  purulent  nphthalinieR. 
•ur  present  knowledge  will  permit  us  to  ventnif  no 


farther  tiian  tiie  lenor  of  the  preceding  observation*, 
wliich  is,  that  they  originate  epidemically,  but  probably 
multiply  both  in  this  manner,  and  by  the  inl'ectiou* 
inaitei  ol  ihe  disease  .cing  inadveitentiy  a|>plie(lin  va- 
rious ways  to  the  eyelids  of  other  per.sojis.  This 
species  of  inffammalion  of  liie  eyelids  is  rarely  met 
witli  by  the  surgeon  in  its  first  stage,  because  only  very 
timorous  patients  then  seek  medical  advice;  and  most 
iiidividuals,  who  feel  in  other  respects  well,  relieve 
themselves  by  washing  the  eyes  with  cold  water,  and 
applying  cold  poultices,  made  of  bread-crumb  softened 
111  water.  Besides,  when  the  disease  is  not  very  se- 
vere, it  Irequeiitly  subsides  of  itself;  as  in  a  favourable 
constitution,  a  belter  air  is  sometimes  capable  of  re- 
storing the  lieallhy  state  of  the  eye.  If,  iiowever, 
the  disease  at  its  commencement  should  be  violent,  or 
attack  an  individual  of  very  weak  habit,  Beer  states 
that  it  may  immediately  affect  not  only  the  Meibo- 
mian glands,  but  the  jierichondiium  of  the  cartilage 
of  the  eyelid,  and  produce  an  incurable  entiopium, 
which  is  also  sure  of  taking  place  when  the  case  is 
neglected,  and  followed  by  deeply  extending  ulcerative 
mischief.  When  llie  complaint  is  strictly  idiopathic, 
it  never  brings  on  any  general  indisposition,  except,  by 
iinpro(»er  treatment,  it  should  happen  to  be  converted 
into  a  violent  inflammation  of  the  whole  eyelid,  which, 
accoiditm  to  Beer,  only  happens  in  weak  subjects,  and 
women  and  children,  whose  skin  is  in  a  very  irritable 
stale,  or  when  a  person  of  apparently  good  constitution 
remains  under  the  influence  of  circumstances  which 
tend  to  augment  the  inflammation  as,  for  instance,  ex- 
posed to  the  air  of  a  stable,  privy,  fee,  in  which  event, 
Beer  describes  the  inflammation  of  the  eyelids  as  being 
quite  of  a  peculiar  descripti(m. 

As  for  the  prognosis  in  the  second  stage.  Beer  ob- 
serves, that  if  the  excoriations  at  the  suppurative  pe- 
riod should  spread  all  over  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  and 
compel  the  patient  lo  keep  his  eye  incessantly  shut,  a 
partial  adhesion  of  tlie  ey(  lids  to  each  other  {anchylo- 
Olipharon)  may  be  the  result.  Also,  when,  at  eitlier 
of  the  (leriods  of  the  secretion  of  mucus,  or  at  that  of 
siippuratjon,  the  paiient  is  content  with  merely  soften- 
ing with  warm  water  the  thick  matter  glueing  the  eye- 
lids together,  so  as  just  lo  be  able  to  open  his  eye,  and 
dues  not  completely  free  the  eyelashes  from  the  crusts, 
clusters  of  hairs  will  project  inwards  (see  Trichiasis), 
whereby  a  secondary  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva 
of  the  eyeball  will  be  excited,  which,  Beer  says,  should 
be  carefully  di.scriminated  from  a  mere  extension  of 
the  glandular  inflammation  of  the  eyelid.  Such  a  tri- 
chiasis, he  observes,  may  easily  become  incurable, 
when  the  edge  of  the  eyelid  is  seriously  injured  by  the 
depth  of  the  excoriations.  But  if  the  suppurative 
process  be  restricted  chiefly  to  the  canthus,  especially 
the  outer  one  (which  case,  according  to  Beer,  is  not 
unfiequent  in  old,  debilitated  subjects  of  a  relaxed 
constitution),  and  if  the  excoriations  should  deeply  pe- 
netrate the  commissure  of  the  eyelids,  this  may  be 
completely  destroyed,  and  the  lower  eyelid  everted. 

As  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  uiicleanliness, 
crowded  and  close  places,  &c.  aie  considered  by  Beer 
to  be  the  principal  causes  of  the  glandular  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyelids,  or  simple  purulent  ophthalmy,  one 
of  the  most  important  indications  in  the  first  stage  of 
the  disoriier,  seems  to  him  to  be  the  removal  of  these 
hurtful  circumstances.  .And  he  declares,  that  if  imme- 
diate attention  be  not  paid  to  such  indication,  it  will 
be  quite  im[)0ssible  lo  prevent  a  dangerous  increase  of 
the  disorder.  A  cool  fresh  air,  and  bathing  the  eye 
with  cold  water,  or  a  weak  lotion  of  vinegar  and 
water.  Beer  represents  to  be  means  usually  adequate 
to  stifle  this  inflammation  in  its  birth.  In  tho  second 
stauis,  he  says,  the  indication  is  entirely  difl'erent. 

Bui  also  in  the  beginning  of  this  stage,  and  even  at 
its  second  period,  namelj',  that  of  suppuration,  taking 
place,  thedisorder,  according  to  Beer,  seems  for  a  short 
lime  to  be  benefited  by  the  employment  of  cold  water; 
but  the  consequences  are  rendered  by  such  treatment  a 
great  deal  worse;  for  a  fresh  much  more  extensive 
inflammatitm  of  the  same  kitid  again  takes  place.  At 
the  first  period  of  the  second  stage,  viz.  while  the  se- 
cretion is  a  pure  mucous  and  sebaceous  matter.  Beer 
says,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  employ  such  ex 
ternal  means,  as  are  calculated  lo  promote  the  action  of 
the  veins  and  absorbents.  For  this  purpose  he  recom- 
mends the  following  C(>llyrium:  R.  Aq.  ro.«(c  5lv. 
Hydrarg.  oxymur.  gr.  j.  vel  gr.  dimidium.    Mecil.  sem 
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eydon.  3j.  'I'inct.  opii  vinos.  3j.  Misce.  Tliis  eye- 
water is  to  be  used  lukewarm  from  four  to  six  times  a 
day,  and  tlie  eye  afterward  carefully  and  completely 
dried.  No  eye  in  this  state,  lie  says,  will  bear  more 
than  the  proportion  of  one  grain  of  the  oxymuriate  of 
quicksilver,  and  only  seldom  more  than  half  a  grain. 

But  as  soon  as  the  suppurative  period  commences, 
attended  with  excoriations,  gentle  astringents,  like  the 
liquor  plumbi  subacetatis,  in  a  solution  of  the  lapis  di- 
vinus  (see  Lachrymal  Organs),  should  be  added  to  the 
abovd  lotion,  for  wliich  they  may  at  length  be  entirely 
Bubstituted.  And  when  the  suppurative  period  lias  ter- 
minated, but  a  morbid  secretion  of  mucus  yet  obsti- 
nately continues,  and  tlirealens  to  become  habitual,  re- 
course should  be  had  witliout  the  least  delay  to  one  of 
the  following  eye-salves,  a  bit  of  which,  about  the  size 
of  a  small  pea,  Beer  directs  to  besmeared  once  a  day  over 
the  edges  of  the  eyelids.  ]};.  Butyr.  recentis  insuisi  5  ss. 
Hydrargyri  nitrico-oxydi  gr.  x".  Tutiae  pit.  gr.  vj. 
Misce.  This  ointment,  he  says,  will  sometimes  answer ; 
but,  that  it  is  moslly  necessary  to  use  Janin's  salve, 
composed  as  follows :  R.  Butyri  recentis  insuisi  ?  ss. 
Hydrargyri  pra'cipitati  a!bi  gr.  xv.  Boli  aibi  3j.  Misce. 

According  to  Mr.  Travers,  the  mild  acute  suppura- 
tive inflammaiion  of  the  conjunctiva  is  not  attended 
with  that  excessive  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  that  intense 
pain,  nor  that  profuse  secretion,  with  w  hich  the  vehe- 
ment acute  form  of  the  disease  is  characterized.  In 
the  treatment,  he  directs  a  solution  of  alum  to  bo  early 
substituted  for  emollient  fomentations,  which  lie  re- 
commends to  be  freely  used  during  the  acute  period. 
Simple  purging  and  abstinence,  he  says,  are  generally 
sufficient  to  allay  the  febrile  irritation,  which  is  mode- 
rate. Topical  bleedings,  and  blisters,  kept  open  on  the 
back  of  the  neck,  are  also  stated  to  be  of  great  efficacy. 
"  When  the  pain  and  irritability  to  light  subside,  and 
the  discharge  becomes  gleely,  the  conjunctiva  pale  and 
flaccid,  tonics,  especially  the  extract  of  bark  and  the 
acids,  do  great  good."— (.Sj/no;»st5,  4-c.  p.  2f54.) 

Catarrhal  op/ithalmi/,  so  called  by  Beer,  is  described 
by  him  as  a  species  of  glandular  inflammation  of  the 
eyelids,  attended  with  a  simultaneous  affection  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  trachea,  &c.,  brought 
on  by  particular  states  of  the  weather,  and  attacking 
90  many  persons  at  once,  as  to  appear  epidemic.  The 
prognosis  and  indications  are  the  same  as  those  in 
common  glandular  inflnmmation  of  the  eyelids;  with 
this  exception,  that  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  affec- 
tion of  other  organs,  and  both  at  the  first  and  second 
periods  of  the  second  stage,  such  remedies  given  as 
operate  powerfully  on  the  mucous  membranes  and 
skin,  and,  in  general,  during  the  second  Ftage,  an  equal, 
warm  temperature,  and  gentle  diaphoretics,  with  cam- 
phor, are  highly  beneficial. 

Severe  Purulent  Ophtkalmy.— The  Blepharo-bleti- 
norrkaa  and  Ophthalmo-bleyiiwrrhxa,  of  Schmidt  and 
Beer;  including  the  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  ihe  Egyp- 
tian ophlhalmy,  the  gonorrheal  ophthalmy,  Src;  on 
which  varieties,  however,  I  shall  annex  to  this  ac- 
count some  furthei-  particulars,  as  they  relate  to  each 
of  these  cases  individually;  because,  "though  the  fol- 
Jowing  history  contains  an  excellent  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  severe  forms  of  suppurative  inflammation 
of  the  conjunctiva,  it  leaves  unexplained  some  of  the 
circumstances  on  which  its  varieties  depend. 

The  vehemeni  acute  suppurative  inflammation  of 
the  conjunctiva  is  described  by  Mr.  Travers  as  being 
sudden  in  its  attack ;  a  feature  in  which  it  particularly 
differs  from  the  milder  cases,  usually  met  with  in 
schools.— (See  Llojjd  on  Scrofula^  p.  321 .)  It  is  accom- 
panied with  most  severe  darting  pains :  and  the  upper 
eyelid  is  sometimes  in  a  few  hours  prolonged  upon  the 
cheek,  owing  to  the  infiltration  and  enormous  swelling  . 
of  the  tissue,  connecting  the  conjunctiva  to  the  tr.rsus' 
—{Travers,  Synopsis,  4'c.  p.  265.) 

According  to  Beer,  the  modification  of  glandular  in- 
flammation of  the  eyelids,  here  to  be  considered,  con- 
sists entirely  in  the  rapid  extension  of  the  inflammation 
and  suppuration,  the  disorder  affecting,  ere  it  is  suspect- 
ed, not  only  the  whole  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye- 
lid, but  also  that  of  the  eyeball,  and  the  sclerotica  and 
cornea.  The  swelling  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  is 
described  by  Beer  as  being  'jiinsually  great ;  at  first  soft, 
Bomewhat  clastic,  smooth,  and  readily  bleeding;  but 
afterward,  in  the  second  stage,  hard  and  granulated, 
or,  as  another  writer  sa)'s,  it  "  becomes  preternaturally 
vascular  thickened,  and  scabrous,  or  forms  fleshy  emi- 


nences."—(Tra»«ra,  Synopsis,  ■!rc.  p.  96.) 
stage  is  rapidly  over.    At  the  first  period  of  the 
stage,  the  secretion  both  of  mucus  and  pus  is  surprisii 
copious.     First,  the  mucus  is  whitish  and  thin ;  but" 
soon  as  the  suppurative  process  begins,  it  becomes 
lowish  and  thick,  and  when  an  attempt  is  m 
open  the  eyelids,  it  gushes  out  with  such  force,  and 
so  large  a  quantity,  as  frequently  to  cover  in  an  insi 
the  whole  cheek.    Sometimes  this  mixture  of  mm 
and  matter  contains  light-coloured  streaks  of  bl 
but  in  worse  cases,  these  streaks  are  dark  and  broi 
ish,  or  else  a  thin  ichor  is  discharged,  in  which  case 
progress  of  the  disease  is  so  rapid,  that  the  eye  can 
dom  be  saved.    The  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  of 
eyelids,  especially  of  that  of  the  upper  one,  always 
creases  during  the  first  period  of  suppuration 
when  the  discharge  is  more  ichorous,  the  membram 
more  granulated,  so  that,  if  the  eyelid  be  opened  c 
lessly,  or  during  the  child's  crying,  fits  of  pain,  &c. 
whole  tumefied  conjunctiva  of  the  upper  eyelid  is  i 
mediately  thrown  outward,  in  the  form  of  ccin^plu 
and  it  is  sometimes  difficult,  and  even  impracticable, 
turn  the  part  inward  again,  especially  when  the 
junctiva  is  already  changed  into  a  hard  sarcoma 
substance.    While  the  swelling  at  the  inner  surface 
the  eyelids  continues  to  increase,  their  outer  surfs 
particularly  that  of  the  upper  one,  becomes  reddei 
but  the  redness  is  dark-coloured,  inclining  to  bro 
and  when  the  child  cries  to  blue.    In  children,  the 
whole  cheek  on  the  affected  side  is  very  often  swelled, 
and  sometimes  the  mucous  membrane  ot  the  lachrymal 
sac,  and  even  of  the  nose,  participates  in  the  effects  of 
the  disorder.    Sometimes  at  first,  only  one  eye  is  affect 
ed,  and  the  other  is  afterward  attacked.     And,  ac- 
cording to  Beer,  just  before  the  period  of  suppuration, 
it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  rather  a  profuse  bleed- 
ing to  lake  place  from  the  eye ;  an  event  which,  though 
it  seriously  alarm  the  parents  of  the  child,  or  an  adult 
patient,  is  hailed  by  the  experienced  surgeon  as  a  fa 
vourable  omen ;  for  in  such  cases,  the  suppuration  is 
nerally  very  mild,  and  not  of  a  destructive  kind,  and 
swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids,  as  vvel 
that  of  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva,  if  already  present, 
undergoes  a  remarkable  diminution  after  such  hei 
rhage,  which  often  occurs  two  or  tiiree  times.    Wl: 
during  the  first  very  short  and  transient  stage,  the 
flammation  extends  also  to  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva^ 
this  membrane  forms  a  pale-red,  soft,  irregular  swell 
ing,  all  round  the  cornea,  which  at  length  seems  so 
buried,  that,  at  the  period  of  the  mucous  secretion,  its 
centre  can  hardly  be  discerned;  and,  when  suppuration 
begins,  both  mucus  and  pus  are  discharged  from  Iha 
conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  in  profuse  quantity,  parti 
larly  accumulating  over  the  cornea,  and  not 
quenlly  drying  Into  a  thick  pellicle,  when  longdetai 
in  the  eye.    Hence,  the  case  looks  as  if  the  whale  ey^ 
ball,  or,  at  least,  all  the  cornea,  were  in  a  state  of  com 
plete  suppuration.    At  length,  the  tumefied  conjuno 
tiva  of  the  eyeball  becomes  sarcomatous,  though  ni 
in  such  a  degree  as  that  of  the  eyelids.    When  the 
purative  period  ceases,  and  with  it  the  most  ui 
danger  to  the  eye,  the  secretion  of  mucus  alone  & 
tinues,  as  at  the  first  period  of  the  second  stage 
swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids,  and  of 
sclerotic  conjunctiva  when  this  has  also  been  affeci 
diminishes ;  and  the  disorder  ends  in  an  increased 
sion  of  tears,  or  true  epiphora.    When  the  effects 
the  suppuration  upon  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball 
more  severe,  the  corneal  production  of  this  membi 
in  the  njost  favourable  cases  is  raised  from  the  su! 
cent  cornea,  and  so  opaque,  that  the  eyesight  is  lost,  0 
all  events  seriously  impaired,  until  the  transparency  re- 
turns, which  is  sometimes  late,  especially  when  effi- 
cient treatment  is  not  put  in  practice.    Should  tht;  sup 
puration  be  very  deep,  the  cornea,  which  always  turns 
whiter  and  whiter,  presents  near  the  edge  of  the  swell 
ing  of  the  conjunctiva  an  arrangement  similar  to  that 
of  the  leaves  of  an  old  book,  and  at  length  seems  con 
verted  into  a  mass  of  purulent  matter,  which  projr-cta 
more  and  more  out  of  the  depression  in  the  swelled 
conjunctiva,  and  then  bursts  In  its  centre  either  quickly 
and  with  very  violent  pain,  or  slowly  without  any  suf- 
fering, an  oval  hole  being  left,  behind  which  theyei 
transparent  crystalline  lens  appears,  included  in  its  un- 
damaged capsule.    At  this  period,  adults  can  often  sec 
very  plainlv,  and  fancy  their  recovery  near  at  hand,  or, 
at  least,  all  danger  over.    Already,  however,  ever"' 
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paiiof  the  cornea  has  been  more  or  less  perforated  by 
ulceration,  the  iris  protrudes  lluough  all  these  apertures 
so  as  to  Ibrm  what  has  sometimes  been  named  the  sta- 
(ihyloma  racemosum.    In  a  very  short  time,  not  ex- 
(  ceding  a  few  hours,  the  capsule  of  the  lens  is  affected 
and  burns  like  the  cornea,  when  it  is  discharged,  either 
with  or   without  a  portion  of  the  vitreous  humour. 
\t  length,  the  suppuration  subsides,  and  with  it  the 
protrusions  of  the  iris,  tlie  opening  in  the  cornea  be- 
.'oming  closed  with  a  brown  or  bluish  opaque  flat  cica- 
rix.     But  if  in  this  destructive  form  of  suppuration, 
.lothin^'  is  done  for  the  relief  of  the  disease,  the  whole 
rvebalfsuppurates,  the  eyelids  become  concave  instead 
of  convex,  and  the  fissure  between  them  closes  for  ever. 
In  adults  of  feeble  constitution,  when  the  case  is  not 
properly  treated,  but  particularly  in  weak  children,  this 
..■xcessively  violent  form  of  conjunctival  inflamiriation 
and  suppuration  spreads  with  such  rapidity,  that  a  con- 
-iderabie  general  disturbance  of  the  system  is  occa- 
ioned.    Indeed,  according  to  Mr.  Travers,  in  the  coni- 
non  course  of  this  vehement  form  of  conjunctival  sup- 
.lurativeophthalmy,  the  system  sympathizes;  chilliness 
is  succeeded  by  a  hot  and  dry  skin ;  and  the  pulse  is 
frequent  and  hard.     Yet  it  is  particularly  pointed  out 
by  the  army  surgeons,  that  one  peculiarity  of  the  Egyp- 
tian purulent  ophthalmy  is  its  being  generally  attended 
.vith  little  constitutional  disturbance.   When  the  above- 
j'.scribed  annihilation  of  the  eyeball  takes  place,  it  al- 
vays  creates  violent  general  indisposition  in  unhealthy, 
veak  children,  and  even  leaves  adults  for  a  long  while 
.ifterward  in  an  impaired  state  of  liealth. 
According  to  Beer,  who  appears  to  have  no  idea  of 
nfection  being  concerned,  the  particular  cause  of  this 
nifortunate  extension  of  idiopathic  glandular  inflam- 
!iation  of  the  eyelids,  both  in  infants  and  adults,  frc- 
liently  depends  altogether  upon  the  foul  atmosphere 
fi  which  they  are  residing,  and  hence,  says  he,  the  dis- 
order is,  as  it  were,  endemic  in  lying-in  and  foundling 
hospitals,    where  the   air  is  much  contaminated  by 
effluvia  from  the  lochia,  the  crowding  together  of  many 
uncleanly  persons,  dirty  clouts,  &c.     The  unjustifi- 
able folly  of  exposing  the  eyes  of  new-born  infants 
to  every  degree  of  light ;  a  tedious  labour,  in  which  the 
child's  head  is  detained  a  long  while  in  the  vagina,  and 
roughly  washing  the  eyes  after  birth  with  a  coarse 
epongc,  are  other  circumstances  supposed  by  Beer  to 
be  conducive  to  the  origin  of  the  complaint  in  new- 
born infants.    The  reality  of  many  of  these  cause:^  I 
regard  myself  with  a  great  deal  of  doubt;  and  a.s  tor 
his  conjecture,  that  sprinkling  cold  water  on  the  head 
in  baptis:n,  while  in  a  slate  of  perspiration,  may  produce 
the  complaint,  it  is  too  absurd  to  need  any  serious  re- 
futation.   The  disorder,  he  says,  is  always  more  rapid 
and  peiilous  in  new-born  infants  than  adults  (i?.  1.';;. 
318) ;  a  remark  which  does  not  agree  with  the  state- 
ments usually  made,  if  the  Egyptian  ophthalmy,  as 
fieen  in  the  army,  be  comprehended.    It  is  observed  by 
Mr.  T.-avers,  that  the  highly  contagious  nature  of  the 
suppurative  ophthalmia,  whether  in  the  mild  or  vehe- 
ment acute  form,  is  sufficiently  proved.    For  one  per- 
son, affected  with  this  disease,  above  three  months  old, 
he  thinks  at  least  twenty  are  attacked  under  that  age. 
The  mother  is  the  subject  of  fluor  albus,  or  gonor- 
iifEa,  and  the  discharge  is  usually  perceived  about  the 
ird  day."— (.Synops/*,  i^c.  p.  97.)     Some  farther  ob- 
■  ions  on  the  causes  of  some  of  these  severe  modifi- 
-^  of  glandular  inflammation  of  the  eyelids  will  be 
1  ucRd,  after  the  procnosis  and  treatment  liave  been 
<  o!i-i(tf;red.  This  will  be  tlie  more  necessary,  as  the  pro- 
pa<^'aiion  of  the  disorder  by  infection  is  here  entirely 
overlooked. 

According  to  Beer,  whenever  an  idiopathic  inflani- 
ination  of  the  glands  of  the  eyelids  attains  the  severe 
t<.rm«  f'xhi!)it«>d  in  ihe  purulent  ophthalmy  of  infants, 
''  ■  fphthalmy,  and  gonorrhocal  ophthalmy, 
iiust  naturally  be  unfavourable,  and  this 
Lr<:i;,  the  mop;  the  inflanmiaiion  andkup- 
j,M  ,111  .ii  ii.i\<:  cxifinded  to  the  eyeball  itself.  The  cases 
a.o  Kiill  uioio  unpromising,  when  they  happen  in  poor, 
half  starved,  di^:lreH^ed  individuals  whom  it  ih  impos- 
^'il)le  coinpl!':tely  to  extricate  from  the  circumstances 
which  either  cau-se,  or  have  a  pernicious  cfiijct  ui»on, 
tiie  di'-vaM,'.  Hliould  an  incidental  cctropium  not  be 
immediately  rtrctified,  nays  Heer,  it  will  contiinie  until 
the  *:'.)d  of  the  sf^rond  siagf,  and  even  frcqiicnily  longer, 
BO  a«  to  require  parliculai  treatment.  When  attliu  pe- 
liod  of  Buppuration,  merely  the  layer  of  the  conjn  nciiv* 


1 
spread  over  ihe  cornea  is  destroyed,  the  prognosis,  ia 
respect  to  the  complete  recovery  of  ihe  eyesight,  is  fa- 
vourable, although  it  takes  place  but  slowly.  If  the 
efl'octa  of  the  disease  at  this  period  should  be  deeper, 
yet  the  cornea  not  destroyed,  only  rendered  flat  and 
somewhat  opaque ;  or  if  the  cornea  should  be  ulcer- 
ated at  a  very  limited  point,  there  will  remain,  in  the 
hist  case,  an  opacity  of  the  cornea ;  but  in  the  second, 
a  partial  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  latter  membrane 
(synechia  anterior)  is  apt  to  follow,  with  a  more  or  less 
extensive  cicatrix  on  the  cornea,  covering  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  the  lessened  and  displaced  pupil,  and 
thus  diminishing  or  preventing  vision.  When,  during 
the  inflammation  and  suppuration,  a  considerable  part 
or  the  whole  of  the  iris  adheres  to  the  cornea,  and  thig 
is  not  penetrated  by  ulceration,  the  result,  in  the  first 
case,  is  a  partial,  in  the  second,  a  complete  staphyloma 
of  the  cornea,  which  does  not  fully  develope  itself  until 
towards  the  decline  of  the  second  stage  of  the  ophtlial- 
mo-blennorrhosa.  If  the  inflammation  should  spread 
to  the  textures  of  the  eyeball  itself,  so  as  to  produce  se- 
vere constitutional  disturbance,  the  eye  wastes  away  in 
the  midst  of  the  profuse  discharge,  the  eyelids  sitdt  in- 
wards, and  the  fissure  between  them  becomes  perma- 
nently closed.— (ifecr,  b.  1,  p.  319.) 

Beer  notices  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Schmidt, 
whicli  was,  that  the  ophthalmo-blennorrhoea,  or  puru- 
lent ophtlialmy  involving  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva,  al- 
ways has  a  fixed  duration  of  a  month,  in  new-born 
infants,  and  of  six,  eight,  or  twelve  weeks  in  debilitated 
individuals.  Beer  acknowledges  the  correctness  of 
this  opinion,  only  in  cases  where  the  surgeon  has  to 
deal  with  a  completely  formed  ophthalmo-blennorrhiEa, 
and  not  in  a  more  recent  case,  or  one  in  which  the  dis- 
ease is  cliiefly  confined  to  the  inside  of  the  eyelids. — 
(Blepkaro-bknnorrhaa.)  When  the  disorder  is  met 
with  in  the  first  period  of  the  second  stage,  or  it  is  con- 
iined  to  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  and  Meibomian 
glands,  and  truly  idiopathic,  Beer  asserts  that  its  course 
may  be  restricted  by  efficient  treatment  to  a  few  days, 
as  lie  has  often  proved  in  the  establishment  for  found- 
lings at  Vienna. 

It  is  farther  remarked  by  Beer,  that  in  this  modifica- 
tion of  genuine  idiopathic  giandular  inflammation  of 
the  eyelids,  tlic  indications  have  something  peculiar  in 
them.  If,  by  chance,  the  surgeon  meet  with  the  dis- 
ease in  its  first  stage,  it  will  be  most  benefited  by  the 
application  of  folded  linen  wet  with  cold  water;  and 
sometimes  a  brisk  purge  of  jalap  and  calomel,  and  put- 
ting a  leecii  over  the  lachrymal  sac  at  the  inner  canthus, 
will  promote  the  subsidence  of  this  dangerous  species 
of  ophthalmy.  The  case,  however,  rarely  presents 
itself  for  medical  treatment  thus  early,  and  in  hospitals. 
Beer  says,  antiphlogistic  treatmsnt  is,  on  this  account^ 
hardly  eoer  indicated. 

AVith  some  exceptions  of  importance,  the  treatment 
advised  by  Beer,  for  the  second  stage  of  these  severer 
forms  of  purulent  ophthalmy,  resembles  that  proposed 
by  him  for  the  second  stage  of  simple  glandular  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyelids,  or  the  milder  varieties.  These 
more  severe  kinds  of  purulent  inflanmiation  of  tiie  eye, 
implied  by  blepharo-blennorrhcea  and  ophthalmo-blen- 
norrhoea, he  says,  should  never  be  viewed  and  treated 
merely  as  local  disorders;  but  that,  both  in  children 
and  adults,  internal  remedies  should  be  exhibited,  parti- 
cularly volatile  tonic  medicines.  In  cases  where  the 
cornea  is  already  attacked  by  a  destructive  ulcerative 
procer,.?,  manifold  experience  has  convinced  him  that 
bark,  combined  with  naphtha,  and  the  tincture  of  opi- 
um, is  the  only  means  of  saving  the  eye;  but  that,  if 
the  suppuration  be  confined  to  the  eyelids,  tlie  decoction 
of  calamus  aromaticus  with  naphtha  and  jpium  will 
mostly  answer.  When,  on  llie  supervention  of  sup- 
puration, the  pain  in  the  eye  and  neigiibonring  parts  in 
excessively  severe.  Beer  assures  us,  that  friction  with 
a  liniment  of  opium  will  give  great  relief.  In  new- 
born infants,  the  maternal  milk  of  right  quality  will 
mostly  do  more  good  than  internal  medicines:  but  if 
the  case  be  urgent,  and  the  child  feeble.  Beer  thinks  vo- 
latile medicines  may  sometimes  be  useful. 

With  respect  to  particularities,  made  necessary  ia 
the  local  treatment  by  the  modified  nature  of  the  in- 
flammation. Beer  ofl'ers  the  following  information: 
first,  in  new-born  infants,  or  very  young  children,  the 
oxymuriale  of  mercury  cannot  be  usid  without  dan- 
ger, though  bluntt-d  with  mucilage;  and  even  In  ndultf 
it  Mhouid  be  employed  in  these  cases  witli  great  cucum- 
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spection.  Secondly,  tne  mucus  and  purulent  maitfcr 
ehould  not  be  allowed  to  remain  long  under  the  eyelid?', 
as  such  lodgeuieni  is  lound  to  promote  the  destruction 
of  the  layer  of  the  conjunctiva  situated  on  the  cor- 
nea ;  but  at  the  same  lime,  Beer  thinks,  that  leaving 
any  water  on  the  eyes,  alter  cleaning  them,  and  letting 
it  become  cold  there,  will  have  quiie  as  peiiiicious 
an  eti'ect  Hence,  he  is  very  particular  in  dneciing  all 
the  mucus  and  purulent  matter  to  be  wiped  away  Iroin 
the  eye  with  a  bit  oi°  tine  sponge,  nn)i:<tened  with  a 
warm  mucilaginous  collyrium,  but  not  so  wet  as  to  let 
the  fluid  drop  out  ol  it ;  or  when  they  are  very  copious 
and  in  large  flakes,  he  even  recommends  them  to  ba 
washed  away  by  means  ol"  Anel's  syrmge;  but  he  says 
that  every  part  about  the  eye  should  be  inunediateiy 
afterward  well  dried  with  a  warm  napkin,  and  then 
covered  with  a  warm  camphorated  compress.  1'hirdly, 
during  the  suppurative  period,  according  to  Beer,  com- 
mon tincture  of  opium,  or  the  vinous  tincture,  is  the 
best  local  application,  the  parts  being  smeared  with  it 
twice  a  day,  by  means  of  a  fine  camel-hair  brush.  It 
is  only  in  a  few  instances,  that  a  small  proportion  of 
the  lapis  divinus  (see  Lackrymal  Organs),  mi.Yed  with 
the  mucilaginous  collyrium,  can  be  endured.  Beer  de- 
clares, that  he  has  never  seen  any  good  produced  by 
Bates's  camphorated  lotion,  which  was  so  highly  praised 
by  the  late  Mr.  Ware.  Fourthly,  when  the  suppurative 
period  has  terminated,  the  mucous  secretion  a-iain  be- 
comes white  and  thin,  as  at  the  very  commencement 
of  the  sectmd  siage,  but  it  is  always  more  copious ; 
now  is  the  time  (as  in  the  last  stage  of  simple  glandu- 
lar inflammaiion  of  the  eyelids)  when  the  topical  use 
of  mercury,  joined  with  styptics,  especially  in  the  form 
of  an  eye-salve,  is  in<licaied.  Fifthly,  if  an  eversion 
of  the  upper  eyelid  should  happen  from  washing  the 
eye  carelessly,  or  the  mere  crying  of  the  infant,  in  con- 
sequence of- the  thickened  gtamilatcd  state  of  the  pal- 
pebral conjunctiva,  the  p<isition  of  the  eyelid  nnist,  if 
possible,  be  immediately  rectified ;  for  afterward  this 
cannot  be  done.  In  oider  to  avoid  this  ectropium,  the 
eyelids  should  never  be  opened  while  the  child  is  cry- 
ing, or  in  any  way  a<:il!iled  ;  foi  at  such  periods,  the 
thickened  scabrous  conjunctiva  will  suddenly  pro- 
trude, and  caimot  be  kept  back.  Beer  says,  that  the 
eyelid  should  be  replaced  in  the  n)anner  directed  by 
Schmidt.— ( Ophthal.  Bibl.  3,  b.  2,  Sitick,  p.  J49.)  The 
surgeon,  having  smeared  the  ends  of  the  thumb  and 
fore-finger  of  each  of  his  hands  with  fresh  butter,  is 
to  take  hold  of  the  everted  cartilage  of  the  eyelid  at 
the  outer  and  inner  canihns,  draw  it  slowly  a  little  up- 
wards, and  then  suddenly  downwards.  Thnp  the  thick- 
ened conjunctiva,  if  not  too  fleshy  and  granulated,  may 
be  quickly  reduced,  and  the  ectropium  removed.  But 
if  the  swelling  of  this  membrane  should  be  already 
very  considerable,  and  have  begun  to  be  hard  and  stud- 
ded with  excrescences,  the  thumbs  should  be  placed  so 
as  to  compress  rather  the  middle  of  the  eyelid.  How- 
ever,  if  the  ectropium  cannot  be  at  once  removed,  it  is 
to  be  treated,  after  the  termination  of  the  second  stage 
of  the  purulent  ophtlialmy,  aa  a  sequel  of  this  disorder. 
— (See  Ectropium.) 

In  the  ophthalmo-blennorrhoea,  the  alteration  of  the 
sclerotic  conjunctiva  is  said  by  Beer  to  be  very  differ- 
ent from  chemosis;  a  remark  which  is  strictly  correct, 
inasinucli  as  ordinary  chemosis  is  not  attended  with 
that  change  in  ihe  surface  of  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva, 
which  fits  it  for  the  secretion  of  pus.  But  if  we  are  to 
linderstand  by  chemosis  a  copious  eHTusion  of  lymph  in 
the  loose  cellular  sniisiance  between  the  conjunctiva 
and  the  eyeball,  this  state  must  be  admitted  as  one  of 
the  usual  effects  of  severe  purulent  ophihalmy. 

"  It  is  after  this  morbid  condition,  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  suppurative  oi)hlhalinia  (says  Mr.  'J'ra- 
vers),  that  the  conjunctiva  forms  funijous  excrescences, 
pendulous  flaps,  or  hard  callous  rolls  protruding  be- 
tween the  palpcbra;  and  tilobe,  and  everting  the  former, 
or,  if  not  protruding,  causing  the  turning  of  the  lid 
*jver  against  the  globe.  The  tarsal  portion  takes  on 
from  the  same  cause  the  hard  granulated  surface,  wliich 
keeps  up  incessant  irritation  of  the  sclerotic  conjunc- 
tiva, and  at  Icntjth  rendeis  the  cornea  opaque." — {Sy- 
nopsis., <Src.  p.  98.) 

'J'he  treatment  recommended  by  Mr.  Travers  for  the 
veliemcnt  acute  suppurative  inflanunation  of  the  con- 
junctiva, consists  in  a  very  copious  venesection,  by 
which,  he  says,  the  pain  is  mitigated,  if  not  removed  ; 
the  pulse  softened  ;  and  the  patient  sinks  into  a  sound 


sleep,  and  perspires  freely.    The  high  scarlet  hue 
bulk  of  the  chemosis  are  sensibly  reduced,  and  the 
nea  is  brighter.    The  blood-letiing,  if  necessary,  is 
be  repeated,  and  the  patient  briskly  purged,  every  d 
of  the  o|iening  medicine  being  followed  by  a  tea-spooi 
ful  of  a  solution  of  emetic  tartar,  so  as  to  keep  up 
state  of  nausea,   perspiration,  and  faintness.     Wht. 
the  discharge  becomes  thin,  gleety,  and  more  abunnhnl 
the  swelling  of  the  eyelid  subsides,  the  conjunciiv 
sinks  and  becomes  pale  and  flabby,  the  pain  and  febrii 
irritation  are  past,  and  the  cornea  retains  its  tone  ai 
brightness,  Mr.  Travers  considers  the  case  safe, 
stales  that  the  prompt  exhibition  of  tonics,  with 
use  of  cooling  astringent  lotions,  will  prevent  its  la^ 
ing  into  a  chninic  form.    "  But  if,  when  the  loweri 
practice  has  been  pushed  to  the  extent  of  arrcsti 
acute  inflammation,  the  patient  being  at  the  same  ti 
sunk  and  exhausted,  the  cornea  shows  a  lack  Just 
and  raggedness  of  its  whole  surface,  as  if  shrunk  bj 
immersion  in  an  acid,  or  a  gray  patch  in  the  centre,  o' 
a  line  encircling  or  hall-encircling  its  base,  assuming 
similar  appearance,  the  portion  so  marked  out  will  ' 
fallibiy  be  detached  by  a  rapid  slough,  unless  by  a  sm 
cessful  rally  of  the  patient's  powers,  we  can  set  up  t 
adhesive  inflammation,  so  as  to  preserve  in  situ  th 
which  may  remain  transparent." — iSynopsis,  «$-f. 
266.)     Heie  we  find  some  approximation  of  practi 
between  Mr.  Travers  and  Professor  Beer;  but  it  is 
most  the  only  point  in  which  any  resemblance  cau 
found  in  their  modes  of  treatment. 

The  granulated  or  fungous  state  of  the  palpebr 
conjunctiva,  produced  by  purulent  ophthalniy,  some- 
times demands  particular  treatment  after  the  original 
disease  is  subdued.    If  such  stale  of  the  eyelid  be  not 
rectified,  it  often  keeps  up  a  "gleety  discharge,  irrita- 
bility to  light,  drooping  of  the  upper  lid,  a  pricking 
sensation  as  of  sand  in  the  eye,  and  a  preternatu rally 
irritable  and  vascular  state  of  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva; 
with  these  are  frequently  combined  opacities  of  the 
cornea." — (Travers,  op.  cit.  p. 271.)    The  affcclion,  as 
conjoined  with  opaque  cornea,  is  particularly  noti( 
by  Dr.  Vetch,  who  describes  the  disease  of  the  p 
pebise  as  consisting,  at  first,  in  a  highly  villous  state  Oi 
their  membranous  lining,  which,  if  not  treated  by  a 
propriate  lemedies,  gives  birth  to  granulations,  whic! 
in  process  of  time  become  more  deeply  sulcated,  hard 
or  warty.     Along  with  the  villous  and  fleshy  appear 
ance  of  the  linisig  of  the  eyelids,  there  is  a  general 
oozing  of  purulent  matter,  which  may  at  any  time  be 
squeezed  out  by  pressing  the  finger  on  the  part.    Th 
diseased  structure  is  highly  vascular,  and  bleeds  im 
profusely  when  cut.  It  possesses,  as  all  granulated  su 
stances  do,  a  very  great  power  of  growth,  or  icproduc 
tion.    Dr.  Vetch  lias  seen  many  cases  in  which  it  has 
been  removed  with  more  zeal  than  discretion,  twenty 
or  thirty  limes  successively,  without  this  disposition  to 
reproduction  having  suflered  any  diminution.    Indeed, 
he  assures  us  that  Ihe  operation  was  very  unfavour 
able  to  the  iillimale  recovery  of  the  part ;  "  a  new  sur 
face  is  produced  of  a  bright  velvety  appearance,  mucj 
less  susceptible  of  cure  than  the  original  disease,  am 
which,  even  if  at  length  healed,  does  not  assume  th 
natural  appearance  of  the  part,  but  thatof  a  cicatrix 
surface,"  not  attended  with  a  return  of  the  transpa- 
rency of  the  cornea.    It  is  satisfactorily  proved  by  ti 
observations  of  Dr.  Vetch,  that  this  diseased  state  of  th( 
inner  surface  of  the  eyelid  was  notonly  known  toRh; 
and  other  old  practitioners,  under  the  names  of  sycosis, 
trachoma,  scabies  palpebrarum,  &c.,  but  that  its  treat- 
ment by  the  actual  cautery,  excision,  and  friction  was 
also  recommended  by  tlum.    The  honour  of  having- 
introduced  the  preferable  mode  of  cure  with  escharo- 
tics,  Dr.  Vetch    assigns  to  St.  Ives.     No  substances 
appear  to  Dr.  Vetch  moie  efleclual  for  this  purpose 
than  the  sulphate  of  copper  and  nitrate  of  silver.    He 
says  that  they  should  be  pointed  in  the  form  of  a  pen- 
cil, aiul  fixed  in  a  port-crayon.    "They  ate  to  be  ap- 
plied, not  as  some  have  conceived,  with  the  view  of 
producing  a  slough  over  the  whole  surface,  but  with 
great  delicacy,  and  in  so  many  points  only  as  will  pro- 
duce a  gradual  change  in  tlie  condition  and  disposition 
of  the  part."    As  long  as  any  purulency  remains,  Dr. 
Vetch  slates  that  the  above  applications  will  be  much 
aided  by  the  daily  use  of  the  liquor  plumb:  subacetatis 
When  the  disease  resists  these  remedies,  and  the  sur 
face  is  hard  and  warty,  he  applies  very  minute  quanti- 
ties of  finely-levigated  powder  of  verdigris,  or  burns 
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alum,  to  tlie  everted  surface  with  a  fine  camel's-hair 
pencil,  but  carefully  washes  them  oli"  witli  a  syringe 
before  the  eyehd  is  returned.    The  caustic  potassa, 
JighlJy  applied  to  the  more  prominent  parts  of  the  dis- 
eased surface,  will  also  answer.— (See  Vetch  on  Dis- 
eaaes  of  tJie  Eye,  p.  73,  &c.)    Mr.  Lloyd  also  gives  his 
lesUmony  in  favour  of  the  superiority  of  the  nitrate 
<jf  silver,  which  he  has  employed  in  the  form  of  a  sa- 
turated solution  for  restoring  the  healthy  state  of  the 
inner  surface  of  the  eyelid.— (On  Scrofula,  />.  328.) 
The  practice  of  excision  was  followed  by  the  ancients, 
•ind  revived  of  late  years  in  England  by  Mr.  Saun- 
ters, who  did  with  scissors  what  Sir  W.  Adams  and 
iiors  have  subsequently  performed  with  a  knife  or 
uet.    Mr.  Travels,  I  may  observe,  is  also  one  of  the 
locates   for  the  excision  of  the  granulations  and 
rdened  excrescences  of  the  conjunctiva.     If  there 
;i  nebula  of  the  cornea,  with  a  plexus  of  vessels  ex- 
uling  to  it,  these  are  then  divided  near  the  edge  of 
cornea,  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Scarpa. 
.    Travers  afterward  applies  a  solution  of  the  sul- 
.,ate  of  copper,  the  liquor  plumbi  subacetatis,  or  the 
vinous  tincture  of  opium.      One  remark  which  he 
makes  tends  very  much  to  confirm  the  general  advan- 
tage of  the  practice  inculcated  by  Dr.  Vetch  ;  for,  it  is 
'served,  "the  application  of  tiie  blue-stone,  or  of  the 
uir  caustic,  is  often  useful  in  preventing  the  regene- 
.  ion  of  the  granulations  after  their  excision."— (Sy- 
i.upsis,  ire  p.  273.)    My  friend  Mr.  Lawrence,  whose 
•;xperience  in  diseases  of  the  eye  is  very  considerable, 
iiil'orms  me  that  he  finds  caustic  the  sure  mode  of  per- 
iiianently  removing  the  granulated  fungous  state  of 
the  inner  surface  of  the  eyelid,  and  that,  when  the 
granulations  are  cut  away,  they  are  frequently  repro- 
duced ;  a  fact  on  which  Dr.  Vetch  has  particularly  in- 
sisted. 

Egyptian  Ophthalmy.  One  of  the  best  accounts  of 
this  "disease,  as  it  appeared  in  the  army,  is  that  deli- 
vered by  Dr.  Vetch.  Although  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  disorder,  in  all  its  general  characters,  closely 
corresponds  to  the  severe  form  of  acute  suppurative 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  as  described  by 
Beer,  yet  it  has  some  peculiarities.  Thus,  one  thing 
noticed  in  the  Egyptian  ophthalmy,  but  not  in  other 
purulent  ophthalmies,  is,  that  the  first  appearance  of 
inflammation  teas  observable  in  the  lining  of  the  lower 
eyelid. — (Peach,  in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journ. 
for  January,  1807  ;  Vetch,  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p. 
196.)  According  to  the  latter  writer,  the  feeling  of 
dirt  or  sand  rolling  in  the  eye,  is  a  symptom  requiring 
particular  attention,  as  its  accession  is  a  certain  index 
of  the  disease  being  on  the  increase.  It  is  subject  to 
exacerbations  and  remissions,  the  attacks  always  tak- 
ing place  in  the  evening,  or  very  early  in  the  morning. 
The  first  stage  of  the  disease  is  said  by  Dr.  Vetch  to  be 
characterized  by  its  great  and  imiforvi  redness,  without 
that  pain,  tension,  or  intolerance  of  light,  which  ac- 
companies most  other  forms  of  ocular  inflammation  ; 
and,  in  particular,  that  in  which  the  sclerotic  coat  is 
affected.  From  ilie  very  beginning  of  the  complaint, 
there  is  a  disposition  to  putTiness  in  the  cellular  texture 
between  thecoiijnnctiva  and  the  glohe  of  the  eye,  often 
■uddenly  swelling  out  into  a  statu  of  complete  chemosis, 
and  at  other  time's  making  a  more  gradual  ajijiroacli  to 
the  cornea.  While  effusion  is  thus  taking  place  upon 
the  eye,  oedema  is  likewise  going  on  beneath  the  in- 
teguments of  the  eyelids.  This  enormous  tumefaction 
of  the  eyelids  is  said  to  be  generally  consentaneous 
with  the  complete  formation  of  chemosis;  entropiiini 
is  produced,  and  the  integuments  of  the  two  eyelids 
meet,  leaving  a  deep  sulcus  betwern  them.  When  the 
external  swelling  begins,  the  discharge,  which  was  pre- 
viously moderate,  and  consisted  of  pus  floating  in  a 
watery  fluiil,  changes  into  a  continued  stream  of  yel- 
low matter,  which,  diluted  with  the  lachrymal  secre- 
tion, greatly  exceeds  in  quantity  tliat  derive<l  from  any 
fonorrhfca.  Although,  says  Dr.  Vetch,  the  tnmefac- 
lion  may  be  at  first  farth«:r  advanced  in  one  ej  e  than 
the  oth«'r,  it  generally  reaches  its  greatest  height  in 
both  about  the  same.  The  patient  now  begins  to  siif 
fer  attacks  of  excruciating  pnin  in  the  eye;  a  certain 
indication  of  the  exlension  of  the  mischief.  "  An  or, 
casional  seiisation,  nn  if  needles  were  thrust  into  the 
eye,  accompanied  with  fiilnegs  and  throbbiim  of  the 
temples,  often  precedes  the deepf;r-seated  pain."  'i'his 
lost  ia  often  of  an  intermitting  nature,  and  a  period  of 
excruciating  torture  is  succeeded  by  an  interval  of  per- 


fect ease.  Sometimes,  the  pain  shidts  instantaneously 
from  one  eye  to  the  other,  and  is  seldom  or  never 
equally  severe  in  both  at  the  same  time;  and  some- 
times, instead  of  being  in  the  eye,  it  occurs  in  a  circiim- 
scribed  spot  of  the  head,  wJiich  the  patient  describes 
by  saying  he  can  cover  the  part  with  his  finger.  Sooner 
or  later,  one  of  the.se  attacks  of  pain  is  teiniinaied  by 
a  sensation  of  rupture  of  the  cornea,  with  a  gu.sh  of 
scalding  water,  succeeded  by  immediate  relief  lo  the 
eye,  in  which  this  event  has  happened,  but  generally 
soon  followed  by  an  increased  violence  of  the  symp- 
toms in  the  other.  At  length,  the  attacks  of  pain  be- 
come shorter  and  less  severe,  though  they  do  not  cease 
altogether  till  after  the  lapse  of  uiany  weeks  and  even 
months.  During  this  stage  of  the  disease,  according 
to  Dr.  Vetch,  there  is  seldom,  the  slight/ st  alteratiun  of 
the  pulse,  unless  the  lancet  have  been  freely  employed^ 
The  patient's  general  health  is  little  impaired,  his  ap- 
petite continues  natural,  but  sleep  almost  totally  for- 
sakes him. 

As  the  pain  ahates,  the  external  tumeCaction  also 
subsides,  and  a  gaping  appearance  of  the  eyelids  suc- 
ceeds; their  edges,  instead  of  being  inverted,  now  be- 
coming everted.  This  is  what  Dr.  Vetch  designates  as 
the  third  stage  of  Hie  disease. 

After  the  swelling  of  the  .second  stage  has  subsided, 
the  eyelids  are  prevented  from  returning  to  their  natu- 
ral state  by  the  granulated  change  of  the  conjunctiva 
which  lines  ihem  ;  and  an  eversion  of  them  now  oc- 
curs in  a  greater  or  less  degree.-  {Vetch  on  Diseases 
of  the  Eye,  p.  196.  202.)  Among  otiier  inieresling 
remarks  made  by  the  same  author,  he  slates,  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  warrant  the  idea  that  the  ulcera- 
tion ever  proceeds  from  within  outwards.  He  observes, 
that  when  any  large  portion  of  the  cornea  sloughs,  an 
adventitious  and  va.scularmembrane  is  often  produced, 
which  finally  forms  a  staphyloma.  In  some  few 
cases,  (says  he),  I  have  seen  the  lens  and  its  capsule 
exposed  without  any  external  covering  whatever,  and, 
for  a  short  tinse,  the  patient  saw  every  thing  with 
wonderful  accuracy  ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  capsule  gives 
way,  the  lens  and  more  or  less  of  the  vitretius  humour 
escape,  the  eye  shrinks,  and  the  cornea  contracts  into 
a  small  horn-coloured  speck."  This  total  destruction 
of  the  globe  of  the  eye  is  said  generally  to  e-usuie  ttie 
other,  and  renders  it  less  liable  to  be  affected  by  future 
attacks  of  inflammation. 

A  few  years  ago  an  ophthalmy,  supposed  to  be  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  Egyptian,  though  milder,  like 
that  which  has  generally  been  observed  in  schools,  oc- 
curred to  a  great  extent  in  the  Poyal  Military  Asylum 
at  Chelsea,  and  Sir  Patrick  M'Gregor,  the  surgeon,  fa- 
voured the  public  with  an  excellent  description  of  the 
disease,  and  some  highly  interesting  facts  and  reflec 
tions  upon  the  subject.  The  symptoms  generally  made 
their  appearance  in  the  following  order:  "  A  consider 
able  degree  of  itching  was  fiist  felt  in  the  evening  ;  this 
was  succeeded  by  a  sticking  together  of  the  eyelids, 
principally  complained  of  by  the  patient  on  wnkinu  ifi 
the  morning.  The  eyelids  ajjpeared  fuller  externally 
than  they  naturally  are;  and  on  examining  their  inter- 
nal surface  this  was  found  inflamed.  The  sebaceous 
glands  of  the  tarsi  were  considerably  enlarged,  and  of  a 
redder  colour  than  usual.  The  caruncula  lachrymalis 
had  a  similar  appearance. 

"  In  24  or  30  hours  after  the  appearance  of  the  above 
mentioned  symptoms,  a  viscid  mucous  discharce  took 
place  from  the  internal  surface  ofeach  eyelid,  and  lodged 
at  the  inner  canthus,  till  the  quantity  was  sufficient  to  be 
pressed  over  the  cheek  by  the  motions  of  the  eye.  The 
vessels  of  the  tunica  conjunctiva  coveting  ili"  eyeball 
were  distended  with  red  blood,  and  the  tunica  con- 
junctiva was  generally  so  thickened  and  raised  as  to 
lorm  an  elevated  border  round  the  transpaK'iit  coinea. 
This  state  was  often  accompanied  with  redness  of  the 
skin  iiround  the  eye  ;  which  sometimes  extended  to  a 
considerable  distance,  and  resembled  in  colour  and 
form  very  much  what  takes  place  in  the  cow  pox  pus- 
tule, between  the  ninth  and  twelfth  days  after  inocu- 
lation. 

"  When  the  purulent  discharge  was  considerable, 
there  was  a  swelling  of  the  external  eyelid.s,  which 
often  prevented  the  patient  from  opening  them  for 
several  days.  The  discharge  also  frequently  excoriated 
the  cheeks  as  it  trickled  down.  Exposure  to  ligltt 
caused  pain.  When  light  was  excluded,  and  the  eye 
kept  from  motion,  pain  was  seldom  much  complnincd  of. 
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•«  These  symptoms  in  many  subsided  without  much 
aid  from  medicine,  in  10,  12,  or  14  days ;  leaving  the 
eye  for  a  considerable  time  in  an  irritable  state.  In 
several,  however,  the  disease  continued  for  a  much 
longer  time,  and  ulceration  look  place  on  the  internal 
surface  of  the  eyelids,  and  in  different  parts  on  the  eye- 
ball. If  one  of  those  small  ulcers  happened  to  be  situ- 
ated on  the  transparent  cornea,  it  gctieraHy,  on  healing, 
left  a  white  speck,  which,  however,  in  the  young  sub- 
jects under  our  care,  was  commonly  soon  removed. 
In  some  few  instances  an  abscess  took  place  in  the 
substance  of  the  eyeball,  which,  bursting  externally, 
produced  irrecoverable  blindness." — (See  Trans,  for 
the  Improvement  of  Med.  and  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  3, 
p.  :U— 40.) 

When  the  local  symptoms  had  prevailed  two  or  three 
.ays,  some  febrile  disturbance  occurred;  but,  except  in 
«3vere  cases,  it  was  scarcely  observable. 

Sir  P.  M'Gregor  considered  this  ophthalmy  to  be  of 
Ihe  same  nature  as  that  which  raged  with  such  vio- 
lence in  the  army  at  different  periods,  after  ihe  return 
of  our  troops  from  Egypt  in  1800,  1801,  and  lfi02. 
However,  he  found  that  its  consequences  were  not  so 
injurious  to  children  as  to  adults ;  for,  out  of  the  great 
number  of  children  afflicted  with  the  disease  at  the 
Military  Asylum,  only  sis  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes, 
and  twelve  the  sight  of  one  eye.— (Op.  cit.  p.  49.)  On 
the  other  hand.  Dr.  Vetch  informs  us,  that  in  the  second 
battalion  of  the  52d  regiment,  which  consisted  of  some- 
what more  than  700  men,  636  cases  of  ophthalmia  were 
admitted  into  the  hospital  between  August,  1805,  and 
August,  1806 ;  and  that  "  of  tiiis  number,  fifty  were 
dismi.*sed  with  the  loss  of  both  eyes,  and  forty  with 
that  of  one."  And  as  Sir  P.  M'Gregor  observes,  it  is  a 
melancholy  fact,  as  appears  from  the  returns  of  Chelsea 
and  Kilmainham  hospitals,  that  2317  soldiers  were,  on 
the  1st  of  December,  1810,  a  burden  ufion  the  public, 
from  blindness  iu  consequence  of  ophthalmia.  The 
cases  in  which  only  one  eye  was  lost  are  not  here  in- 
cluded. 

The  attacks  of  the  disease  appear  to  be  much  more 
frequent,  severe,  and  obstinate,  in  hot  sultry  weather, 
than  in  cold  or  temperate  seasons.— ( O;?.  cit.  p.  37.  54, 
ire.) 

Sir  P.  M'Gregor  also  observed,  that  the  ophthalmy 
was  more  severe  and  protracted  in  persona  of  red  hair 
or  a  scrofulous  habit  than  in  others.  The  right  eye 
was  more  frequently  and  violently  aflfected  than  the 
left.  In  females,  the  symptoms  were  greatly  aggra- 
vated for  some  days  previous  to  the  caiamenia;  but 
on  this  evacuation  tarking  place,  ihey  were  quickly 
lessened.  Sir  P.  M'Gregor  farther  remarked,  that  the 
measles,  cow-pox,  and  mumps  went  through  their 
course  as  regularly  in  persons  affected  with  this  species 
of  ophthalmia,  as  when  no  other  disease  was  pre.sent ; 
a  circumstance  which,  with  some  others,  prove  that 
the  disorder  was  entirely  local.— (P.  54,  55.) 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  the  Egyptian  Purulent 
Ophthalmy,  much  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed, 
and  indeed  there  was  a  time  when  the  disease  was  re- 
garded by  the  majority  of  army- surgeons,  who  alone 
hadopportunitiesof  judging  of  it,  as  not  being  in  reality 
contagious,  but  dependent  upon  local  epidemic  causes; 
the  irritation  of  sand;  peculiarity  of  climate,  <S-c. 
The  late  Mr.  Ware  even  doubted  the  propriety  of  call- 
ing this  ophthalmy  Egyptian,  and  he  contended  thai 
a  disease,  precisely  similar  in  its  symptoms  and  pro- 
gress, had  been  noticed  long  ago  in  this  and  other 
countries ;  and  that,  in  Egypt,  several  varieties  of  oph- 
thalmy prevail.  He  preferred  calling  the  disease  the 
Epidemic  Purulent  Ophthalmy.  On  the  otiier  hand, 
Sir  W.  Adams  conceives,  that  it  ought  rather  to  be 
called  .Asiatic  Ophthalmy,  as  recent  investigations 
prove  that  it  prevails  in  the  greater  part  of  Asia,  and 
wag  long  ago  described  by  Avicenna. — {Graefe,  Journ. 
der  Chir.  b.  1,  p.  170.) 

That  there  has  been  Ling  known  in  this  country  an 
infectious  species  of  purulent  ophthalmy,  cannot  be 
doubted.  The  case  described  by  many  surgeon?:,  as 
proceeding  from  the  sudden  stoppage  of  gonorrhoea,  or 
the  inadvertent  application  of  gonorrhoeal  matter  to  the 
eyes,  w!»ich  disorder  will  be  presently  noticed,  is  cer- 
tainly an  infectious  purulpnt  ophthalmy.  It  is  also 
admitted,  that  it  resembles  Egy|)tian  ophthalmy,  by  tiie 
intensity  and  rapidity  of  its  symptoms;  but  the  latter 
case  is  strongly  characterized  by  the  quickness  with 
Which  it  causes,  especially  in  adults,  opacities,  or  ul- 
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cerations  of  the  cornea ;  the  long-continued  i 
of  the  eyes  after  the  subsidence  of  inflammation; 
more  particularly  its  very  infectious  nature,  by  whieh 
it  spreads  to  an  extent  that  has  never  been  obsi 
with  regard  to  any  other  species  of  purulent  ophthai 
There  havobeen  epidemic  ophthalmies  of  other  ki 
which  Jiave  been  known  to  afiect  the  greater  pa 
the  population  of  certain  districts  and  towns  in 
land.  The  celebrated  ophthalmy  which  happeui 
Newbury,  in  Berks,  some  years  ago,  is  an  instance 
must  be  known  to  every  body.  IJut  I  know  of  no  pu- 
rulent inflanunation  of  the  eyes,  which  ever  spread  to 
a  great  extent  in  England,  before  the  return  of 
troops  from  Egypt. 

The  reflections  and  observations  of  Sir  P.  M'Gr 
as  well  as  those  of  Dr.  Vetch  and  Dr.  Edmonsto: 
I  think,  leave  no  doubt  of  two  facts :  first,  that  this 
ophthalmy  was  at  all  events  brought  from  Egypt; 
and,  secondly,  that  it  is  infectious,  but  cnly  capable  of 
being  communicated  from  one  person  to  another  by  ac 
lual  contact  of  the  discharge.  "  If  (says  Dr.  Vetch) 
any  belief  were  entertained  by  the  officers  of  the  Bri- 
tish aimy,  during  the  first  expedition  to  Egypt,  that  the 
disease  was  contagious,  it  was  of  a  nature  very  vague 
and  indefinite.  Combined  as  its  operations  necessarily 
nmst  be  in  that  country  with  other  exciting  causes, 
there  would  be  more  difficulty  in  the  first  recognition  of 
the  fact.  But  the  continuance  of  the  comi)laint 
the  troops  after  their  departure  from  the  coui 
could  scarcely  fail  to  lead  to  the  obvious  conclusioi 
its  pos^sessing  a  power  of  propagation.  Before  the 
ease  reached  this  country,  the  opinion  of  its  being 
tagious  was  adopted  by  many.  Dr.  Edmojistone, 
the  account  which  he  published  of  the  disease  as  i 
peared  in  the  regiment  to  which  he  was  surgeon  af^ 
its  return  to  England,  first  made  the  public  acquainted 
with  the  fact  of  the  disease  being  communicable.  In 
an  account  of  the  Egyptian  ophthalmia,  as  it  appeared 
in  this  country,  printed  in  the  early  part  of  1807,  I  first 
established,  that  the  communication  of  the  disease 
exclusively  produced  by  the  application  of  the  dis 
from  the  eyes  of  the  diseased  to  those  of  the  healthyJ 
[On  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  178.)  

The  opinion,  that  the  disease  is  ever  communicated 
from  one  person  to  another,  through  the  medium  of  the 
atmosphere,  is  at  present  nearly  abandoned.    During 
the  whole  time  that  Dr.  Vetch  had  the  management  of, 
the  ophthalmic  hospitals,  there  never  was  an  instance 
of  any  medical  officer  contracting  the  disease,  althoui  " 
exposed  to  what  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  gre    ' 
concentration  of  any  contagion  that  could  arise  in 
worst  stage  of  the  complaint.    Two  orderlies  only 
traded  the  disease,  and  both  in  consequence  of  the 
cidenlal  application  of  the  virus.     However,  Sir 
Adams  maintains,  that  he  has  seen  many  cases,  wh! 
prove  that  thedisorder,  likcsmall-pox,  may  spread  coi 
jiously  without  any  kind  of  inoculation. — (See  Grae^ 
Journ.  b.  l,p.  174.)  That  the  disease  may  also  be  pi 
propagated  by  epidemic  causes  in  particular  situatioi 
think  as  certain  and  clear,  as  that  there  must  be  a  c 
for  the  first  commencement  of  the  disorder  in  situai 
where  infection  by  contact  is  out  of  the  question, 
as  Dr.  Vetch  has  observed,  "  from  whatever  cause, 
flammation  of  the  conjunctiva  may  originate,  wl 
the  action  is  of  that  nature,  or  degree  of  violence, 
produce  a  puriform  or  purulent  discharge,  ihedi>chi 
so  produced  operates  as  an  animal  virus,  when  apL 
to  the  conjunctiva  of  a  healthy  eye.    Considering 
various  niodesby  which  such  a  contact  must  inevi 
occur  in  the  usual  relations  of  life,  it  must  be  obvii 
that  wherever  ophthalmia  prevails,  whether  it  be 
effect  of  local  conditions  of  the  soil  or  of  the  atin6-'   i' 
sphere,  naturally  or  artificially  produced,  this  coots-    I 
gious  effect  must  sooner  or  later  mix  or  unite  its  op«^ 
ration  with  that  of  the  more  general  and  original  oii' 
and  hence,  without  regard  to  this  property  of  the  di 
ease,   its  occurrence  must  often  temain  inexplicable, 
and  at  variance  with  the  more  general  cause  existing 
in  external  circumstances.  And,  farther,  as  the  disease 
produced  by  infection  is  of  a  nature  more  violent  and   ^ 
malignant  than  that  produced  by  the  impression  of  at- 
rno.-ipheric  causes,  it  will,  in  every  instance  of  exten- 
sively-prevailing ophthalmia,   occasion  two  Jiflerent 
forms  of  disease,  which,  as  long  as  they  are  considerei 
as  one  and  the  same,  will  produce,  according  as  tlui 
one  or  the  other  predominates,  very  discordant  rj 
-'  On  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  175.) 
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Sir  P.  M'Gregor  relate«  three  cases,  wliich  prove  tliat 

(le  matter,  after  its  application,  produces  its  effects  in 

I  very  short  time.    I  shall  only  cite  the  following  ex- 

iinple  —On  the  21st  of  October,   1809,  about  four 

I       o'clock,  p.  M.,  Nurse  Flannelly,  while  syringing  the  eyes 

I       of  a  boy,  let  some  of  the  lotion  which  had  already 

washed  the  diseased  eyes  pass  out  of  the  syringe  into 

u:r  own  right  eye.    She  felt  little  or  no  smarting  at  the 

iiiie;  but  towards  nine  o'clock  the  same  evening,  her 

-ight'eye  became  red  and  somewhat  painful,  and  when 

ehe  awoke  next  morning,  her  eyelids  were  swelled, 

there  was  a  purulent  discliarge,  pain,  &c.—{Op.cU. 

p.  51.) 

The  late  Mr.  Ware,  though  he  admitted  lliat  the  in- 
ftxtion  was  brought  into  this  country  from  Egypt  by 
the  troops,  conceived  that  the  same  disease  also  soine- 
tifnes  arose  from  the  matter  of  gonorrhoea  being  ap- 
plied to  the  eyes,  and  thai  it  had  been  prevalent  in  this 
country  before  the  return  of  the  army  from  Egypt. 
lie  thought,  however,  that  the  infection  was  generally 
iminunicated  by  contact.  Mr.  Ware  observes,  some 
',  the  worst  cases  of  the  purulent  opiithalmy  of  chil- 
(>n  have  liappened  in  those  whose  mothers  were  sub- 
ct  to  an  acrimonious  discharge  from  the  vagina  at 
lie  time  of  parturition.  Some  of  the  worst  forms  of 
!he  purulent  ophtlialmy  in  adults  have  occurred  in 
those  who,  either  shortly  before  the  attack  of  the  oph- 
thalmy  or  at  that  very  time,  laboured  either  under  a 
gonorrhoea  or  a  gleet.  Mr.  Ware  does  not  mean  to 
impute  every  purulent  ophtlialmy  to  such  a  cause; 
but  in  the  majority  of  adults  whom  he  has  seen  affected, 
if  the  disorder  had  not  been  produced  by  the  application 
of  morbid  matter  fiom  a  diseased  eye,  it  could  be  traced 
to  a  connexion  between  the  ojihthalmy  and  disease  of 
the  urethra.  Other  causes,  Mr.  Ware  acknowledges, 
may  contribute  to  aggravate,  and,  perhaps,  produce 
the  disorder,  and  the  purulent  ophthahny  in  Egypt  has 
been  attributed  to  a  great  number.  The  combined  in- 
fluence of  heat  and  light,  of  a  burning  dust,  continu- 
ally raised  by  the  wind,  and  of  the  heavy  dews  of  the 
nieht,  may  powerfuly  tend  to  excite  inflammations  of 
the  eyes.  Yet  something  more  must  operate  in  causing 
the  malignant  ophtlialmy  now  under  crmsideration ; 
for  the  same  causes  operate  with  equal  violence  in 
some  other  countries  besides  Egypt,  and  yet  do  not 

Sroduce  the  same  effect;  and  in  this  country  (says 
[r.  Ware),  the  disorder  prevailed  during  the  last  sum- 
mer to  as  great  a  degree,  and  upon  as  great  a  number 
of  persons,  v/ithin  a  small  district  of  less  than  a  mile, 
as  it  ever  did  in  Egypt;  and  yet,  beyond  this  space  on 
either  side,  scarcely  a  person  was  affected  with  it. 
The  disorder  was  certainly  brought  into  this  country  by 
the  soldiers  who  returned  from  Egypt,  and  was  proba- 
bly communicateti  from  them  to  many  others.  Now, 
as  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  alone  cannot  account 
for  the  spreading  of  the  disease,  &c.,  Mr.  Ware  is  led 
to  believe,  that  this  particular  disorder  is  only  commu- 
nicable by  absolute  contact ;  that  is,  by  the  application 
of  some  part  of  the  discharge  which  issues  either  from 
the  conjunctiva  of  an  affected  eye,  or  from  some  other 
membrane  secreting  a  similar  poison,  to  the  conjunc- 
tiva of  the  eye  of  another  person.  In  schools  and 
nurseries,  in  consequence  of  children  using  the  same 
basins  and  towels  as  others  who  had  the  complaint,  the 
disease  has  been  comnitinicaied  to  nearly  twenty  in 
one  academy.  Hence,  Mr.  Ware  censures  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  those  articles  in  schools,  nurseries, 
hospitals,  ships,  and  liarracks.— (P.  14,  15.) 

That  in  Ejiypt  the  origin  of  the  disease  cannot 
rfehily  he  imputed  to  the  effect  of  the  sand  and  hot 
wmds  of  the  country  is  clearly  proved ;  Ist.  Because, 
if  this  were  the  ca.se,  the  disea.se  would  not  be  most 
prevalent  in  the  autumnal  season  during  tlie  inunda- 
tion of  the  Nile.  2dly.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Delta 
would  not  he  more  subject  to  it  than  the  Hedouit- 
Araiw,  wlio  live  on  the  sands  of  the  desert.  Not  only 
Ihe  IJedouin  Arabs,  says  Dr.  Vetch,  remain  free  from 
the  di.sen«e,  but  Europeans  who  are  not  particularly 
■aposfd  to  the  night  air,  are  also  aafrfrom  its  attacks." 
The  nature  of  military  duly  prevented  our  soldiers 
from  using  this  precaution,  and  in  a  particular  manner 
Ui.!y  became  victims  to  the  complaint.  The  men  suf 
rer«;d  more  in  proportion  to  the  officers  of  the  English 
army;  as  the  latter  enjoyed  u  better  though  olicn  an 
incomplete  defence  from  the  coldness  and  dainpiK-ss 
of  the  night ;  and  officer-  riiiiilnyed  in  strictly  military 
duty  suffered  mcc  thm  lu-d  to  the  civil  de- 


partments."— {^Vetch  on  Diseases  of  the  Eyes,  p.  157.) 
And  Assalini  remarks,  that  if  the  dust  or  sand  were 
the  sole  cause  of  ophthalmia,  we  ought  to  be  exempted 
from  the  disease  where  the  cause  does  not  exist.  The 
contrary,  however,  was  the  case  in  the  Delta,  and  prin 
(•ipally  on  the  cultivated  borders  of  the  Nile  during  its 
inundations.  When  we  were  exposed  to  the  air  during 
the  night,  we  were  immediately  attacked  with  ophthal- 
mia, though  the  dust  and  sand  were  then  under  water 
Larrey  also  imputes  the  origin  of  the  disease  to  the 
cold,  damp  nocturnal  air  after  the  great  heats  of  the 
day. — {Oraefe's  Journ.  b.  1,  p.  179.) 

Whoever  reads  the  account  of  the  Egyptian  oph- 
thalmia, as  given  by  Sir  P.  M'Gregor  and  Dr.  Vetch, 
will  be  convinced,  that  the  disorder  is  only  communi- 
cable from  one  person  to  another  by  the  application 
of  the  infectious  matter  to  the  eyes.  Probably  the 
common  mode  of  propagation  is  the  inadvertent  use 
of  the  same  towels,  or  even  merely  touching  the  same 
articles  which  liave  been  in  the  hands  of  infected  per- 
vious, who  must  be  supposed  occasionally  to  apply  their 
fingers  more  or  less  to  the  eyelids.  In  this  last  vv^ay, 
the  commencement  of  the  disease  may  be  accounted 
for  in  regiments  upon  their  entering  into  barracks 
which  have  been  quitted  by  other  infected  soldiers. 
"Flies,  in  warm  weather  (says  Sir  P.  M'Gregor),  are 
seen  in  great  numbers  surrounding  patients  labouring 
under  ophthalmia ;  and  I  much  suspect  are  very  fre- 
quently the  medium  l)y  which  the  disease  is  communi 
cated."— (P.54.)  The  matter  is  observed  to  be  mosi 
infectious  when  the  disease  is  in  an  acute  state. 

Dr.  Vetch  adverts  to  two  important  questions,  con 
nected  with  the  history  of  tlie  Egyptian  ophthalmy 
The  first  relates  to  tite  length  of  time  which  the  di* 
ease  has,  at  difierent  periods,  lain  dormant,  and  espe 
cially  between  the  return  of  the  troops  from  Egypt 
and  the  breaking  out  of  the  disease  in  the  52d  regi 
ment.  An  explanation  of  tliis  fact  is  attempted  by 
supposing  that  the  complaint  exists,  and  is  liable  to  a 
renewal  of  its  infectious  quality,  long  after  the  eye 
seems  to  have  recovered  its  natural  and  healthy  ap- 
pearance. Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  be  content 
with  the  fact,  that  in  crowded  barracks,  under  par- 
ticular circumstances,  soldiers  who  have  once  had  the 
disease  are  very  liable  to  relapses.  The  other  question 
is,  why  has  the  disease  produced  such  ravages  in  the 
army  in  England,  and  not  in  that  of  France?  It  is 
well  known  that  the  French  soldiers  in  Egypt  suffered 
as  nmch  as  our  own  troops  from  the  affection,  and 
great  numbers  of  them  returned  to  France  with  the 
disease  in  a  chronic  form.  "  In  many  (says  M.  Roux) 
the  influence  of  their  native  climate  has  sufficed  for 
the  removal  of  all  ve.stige  of  the  disorder.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  others  it  has  continued  in  a  chronic  state, 
either  attended  with  the  loss  of  one  or  of  both  eyes: 
and  many  of  our  invalids  remain  with  the  affliction. 
But  it  has  not  been  found,  that  those  soldiers  who  re- 
turned from  Egypt  have  ever  communicated  a  conta- 
gious  ophthalmia,  either  in  regimerts  in  which  many 
of  them  have  been  incorporated,  or  in  invalid  houses, 
where  others  have  obtained  their  retirement,  or  in  tlie 
individuals  belonging  to  the  different  classes  of  society. 
Such  is  the  objection  that  has  been  made,  and  may 
always  be  again  urged,  against  the  opinions  and  re- 
marks of  the  English,  respecting  the  Egyptian  oph 
thalmy." — (Voyage  faite d  Londrcs  en  1814, ou  Parol' 
Ule  de  la  Chir.  Angloise,  S,-c.  p.  49.) 

Larrey,  who  admits  that  the  disease  may  be  com- 
municated by  applicatiott  of  the  matter,  argues  that  it 
is  not  contagious  in  any  other  way,  because,  in  Egypt, 
for  want  of  sufficient  hospital  room,  patients  with  this 
and  other  diseases  were  mixed  together  without  the 
ophthalmia  being  propagated  to  any  of  the  patienUi 
who  were  careful  to  avoid  the  above  mode  of  infection. 
—(Graefc's  Journ.  b.  1,  p.  179.)  Larrey,  however 
need  not  have  used  this  leasoning  with  us,  because  it 
is  a  mistake  in  him  to  suppose,  that  the  disease  is  here 
commonly  regarded  as  communicable  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  atmosphere.  While,  however,  English 
surgeons  chiefly  explain  the  extension  of  the  disease 
by  the  infectious  nature  of  the  discharge  when  applied 
to  the  eyelids,  and  Larrey  admits  that  the  matter  is 
thus  infectious,  the  latter,  as  well  as  Roux,  assures  us, 
that  none  of  the  healthy  soldiers  who  came  home  with 
the  blind  invalids  from  Egypt  were  attacked  with  this 
species  of  ophthalmy.  A  great  numbtr  c»f  those  in- 
valids were  received  in  the  hospital  of  the  Kuards  at 
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Paris,  and  treated  there  without  any  of  the  other  pa- 
tieiits  being  infected. — (Graefe's  Journ.  loc.  cit.)  On 
my  r<itjrn  fioni  the  Mediterranean  through  France,  in 
1802,  I  saw  many  of  the  French  troops  at  Aix  and 
Avignon  with  had  eyes,  contracted  in  Egypt,  asso- 
ciating with  other  soldiers,  whose  eyes  were  perfectly 
healtliy,  and  living  in  the  same  barracks;  a  proof  that 
llie  French  soldiers,  with  the  exception  of  climate,  or 
some  oilier  protecting  cause,  were  placed  apparently  in 
circumstances  in  whicli  the  disease  here  made  such  ex- 
tensive ravages.  This  is  a  point  which  I  humbly  con- 
ceive is  not  at  all  solved  by  Dr.  Vetch's  belief,  that  the 
difference  is  e.\plicable  by  the  French  troops  being  sent 
into  the  field;  for,  in  fact,  the  soldiers  with  diseased 
eyes  were  in  barracks  or  hospitals  as  well  as  our  own 
troops. 

But  notwithstanding  it  seems  proved,  that  the  dis- 
cbarge from  tlie  eyes  in  the  Egyptian  ophthahny  is  so 
actively  infectious  in  England,  it  appears  from  an 
experiment,  made  by  Mr.  Mackesy,  tliat  its  applica- 
tion may  sometimes  be  made  to  a  healthy  eye  without 
the  disease  following  as  a  matter  of  certainty;  for  he 
applied  to  his  own  eyes  linen  impregnated  with  matter 
discharged  from  the  eyes  of  patients  in  the  fully  formed 
stage  of  the  disease,  and  even  allowed  some  of  the 
matter  to  pass  under  the  eyelids;  yet  the  complaint 
was  not  communicated. — (See  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journ.  vol.  12,  p.  411.) 

One  of  tlie  most  material  circumstances  in  wliich 
the  practice  of  English  surgeons  diflors  from  that  of 
foreign  practitioners  in  cases  of  severe  purulent  and 
especially  Egyptian  ophthalmy,  is  the  freedom  and 
boldness  with  which  the  former  attack  the  di.sease  in 
its  first  stage.  Mr.  Peach  recommends  taking  away  at 
once  as  much  as  60  ounces  of  blood  {Edinb.  Med.  and 
Suvff.  Journ.  for  January^  1807) ;  and  Dr.  Vetch  lays 
great  stress  on  the  striking  benefit  of  bleeding  the  pa- 
tient till  syncope  is  produced.  "When  inflammation 
has  its  seat  in  the  sclerotic  coat  (says  he),  general 
blood-letting  may  for  the  most  part  be  dispensed  with, 
and  even  when  employed  to  the  greatest  e.\tent,  the 
same  benefit  does  not  ensue.  In  the  purulent  inflam- 
mation of  the  conjunctiva,  however,  although  some 
good  may  be  derived  from  depletion,  yet  a  perfect  com- 
mand over  the  disease  depends  less  on  lowering  tlie 
system  than  on  the  temporary  cessation  of  arterial  ac- 
tion by  .syncope,  which  it  becomes  the  object  of  the 
operation  to  produce.  This  practice,  besides  its  effi- 
cacy, will  accomplish  the  cure  with  a  much  less  e.v- 
Een'diture  of  blood  than  is  occasioned  by  the  repeated 
leedings  generally  had  recourse  to  where  this  method 
of  rendering  one  equal  to  the  cure  of  the  complaint 
has  been  neglected.  Some  time  before  the  approacli  of 
faintnesa  the  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  for  the  most 
part  disappears ;  but  this  is  no  security  against  the  re- 
turn of  the  disease,  if  the  flow  of  blood  be  stopped, 
without  deliqnium  animi  succeeding."— (On  Diseases 
of  the  Eye-,  p.  206.)  The  attacks  of  a  painful  sensation, 
as  if  gravel  were  in  the  eye,  he  considers  as  a  proof 
of  the  disease  increasing,  and,  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
disease,  as  a  better  indication  of  the  necessity  for 
bleeding,  than  the  appearance  of  the  eye  itself 

With  respect  to  applications,  Dr.  Vetch  speaks  very 
highly  of  the  beneficial  efi''Cts  produced  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  case  by  dropping  into  the  eye  the  undiluted 
liquor  plunibi  subacelatis,  which,  he  says,  diminishes 
the  discharge,  lessens  the  inflammation,  and  is  incapa- 
ble of  doing  harm  in  any  stage  of  the  disease.  He 
places  great  confidence  in  the  salutary  results  of  a  free 
exposure  of  the  eye  to  the  atmospliere;  and  6i)eaks  in 
high  terms  of  the  good  derived  from  applying  at  night 
to  the  eye  an  infusion  of  tobacco,  two  drachms  of  the 
leaves  to  eight  ounces  of  water.  "It  possesses  (says 
Dr.  Vetch)  the  valuable  properties  of  acting  as  a  pow- 
erful astringent,  restraining  the  purulent  discharge, 
and  diminishing  the  oedema  or  external  swelling  of  the 
palpebrae;  at  the  same  time  that  its  narcotic  qualities 
often  relieve  the  pain  and  the  perpetual  watchfulness 
which  the  largest  doses  of  opium  cannot  subdue." — 
(P. 211.)  Bleeding,  however,  is  the  "sheet  anchor," 
and  the  oidy  means  of  preventing  the  destruction  of 
the  cornea,  whenever  attacks  of  pain  in  the  eye  or 
arbjt  denote  the  unsubdued  state  of  the  disease.— 
(P.  212.)  When  the  disease  shifts  its  violence  from 
one  eye  to  the  other,  and  is  of  long  duration.  Dr.  Vetch 
recommends  cupping,  and  the  eye  to  be  more  carefully 
cleaned  by  the  injection  of  tepid  water  or  any  gentle 


astringent  lotion,  and  afterward  wiped  dry. 
the  discharge  continues  acrid  and  scalding,  he  di 
blisters  to  be  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  and 
hind  the  ears.    He  vvishes  it  to  be  distinctly  kept 
mind,  that  the  time  for  the  employment  ef  bleedii 
with  the  view  of  saving  the  eye,  is  during  the 
stage,  or  early  part  of  the  second  ;  and  when  ulcer 
tion  of  the  cornea  has  commenced,  the  case  is  to 
treated  on  the  principles  applicable  to  sclerotic  infls 
mation. 

With  regard  to  the  plan  of  diminishing  inilamt 
tory  action  by  medicines  which  excite  nausea 
sickness,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  the  lancet, 
Vetch  states,  that  in  soldiers  it  does  not  answer  so  we 
and  in  the  end  proves  more  debilitating. 

As  soon  as  the  external  oedema  of  the  eyelids  buI 
sides,  and  they  begin  to  be  everted.  Dr.  Vetch  repre 
tlie  granulations  and  general  villosity,  by  a  very  lig| 
and  careful  application  of  the  argentum  nitratur 
The  everted  portion  is  then  to  be  returned,  and  secure 
in  its  place  with  a  compress  and  bandage.  This  me 
thod  is  to  be  repeated  every  time  the  eye  is  cleane 
and  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  the  tendency  to  ect 
pium  will  be  removed. — (P.  229.) 

Assalini  found  venesection,  all  emollient  applic 
tioris,  and  eyewaters  liurtful.  He  first  purged  his  ; 
tients,  and  then  introduced  into  their  eyes  a  few  dt 

of  a  solution  of  the  lapis  divinus  (see  Lachrymal     

ffa7is),  to  which  was  sometimes  added  a  small  quantity 
of  the  acetate  of  lead.  He  speaks  favourably  of 
leeches,  and  sometimes  he  put  a  small  blister  on  the 
temple  or  behind  the  ears.— (See  Mamiale  di  Chirur 
gia ;  Milano,  1812.) 

Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  putting  an  immediate  stop 
to  the  Egyptian  ophthalmy,  when  it  prevails  exten- 
sively in  a  regiment  in  garrison  or  barracks,  is  to  put 
the  men  actually  affected  into  a  detached  hospital  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  corps,  whiV 
should  be  dispersed  as  much  as  possible  in  separa 
billets  and  villages.     Purulent  ophthalmy  is  a  disea 
which  makes  great  progress  only  when  large  numl 
of  persons  are  either  exposed  together  to  the  epidemj 
causes  which  first  give  birth  to  it,  or  to  the  caus 
which  occasion  the  disease  to  be  communicated  (roi 
one  individual  to  another,  as  when  soldiersare  crowde 
together  in  the  same  building,  using  the  same  lowe 
and  water,  &.c.    Notwithstanding  the  reports  of  Rou 
and  Larrey  prove  that  the  disease  did  not  spread  in  i ' 
French  army,  after  the  return  of  uncured  soldiers  fn 
Egypt  to  France,  though  these  were  freely  mixed  wil 
their  comrades  in  hospitals  and  barracks,  the  same  i 
curity  did  not  extend  to  the  British  troops  of  the  ar 
of  occupation  in  that  country  in  J81G,  who  weii 
threatened  with  a  very  extensive  renewal  of  the  Egyp- 
tian ophthalmy  among  them,  but  which  was  wisely 
checked  by  attention  to  the  principles  above  specified, 
and  in  which  Sir  James  Grant,  the  head  of  the  medical 
department  of  that  army,  had  the  greatest  confidence. 

In  the  cases  under  Sir  P.  M'Gregor,  local  applicaj 
tions  were  found  most  advantageous.    During  the  ir 
flanunatory  stage,  however,  this  gentleman  also  hs 
recourse  to  antiphlogistic  means,  spare  diet,  bleeding 
neutral  salts,  &c.    The  topical  treatment  was  as  fo 
lows:  leeches  were  freely  and  repeatedly  applied  nea 
the  eye.    But  while  there  was  much  surrounding 
ness,  instead  of  leeches,  which  created  too  much  irr 
tation,  fomentations  with  a  weak  decoction  of  poppj 
heads,  and  a  little  brandy,  were  used.     A  weak  solo 
tion  of  acetate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  zinc  had  most 
a  good  elTect  when  applied  to  the  eye.    The  vinou 
tincture  of  opium  did  not  answer  the  expectations  en 
tertained  of  it.    But  of  all  the  remedies,  the  ung.  hy- 
drarg.  nitrat.  was  found  most  frequently  successful.   It 
was  applied  by  means  of  a  camel-hair  pencil,  and  at 
fir.st  weakened  with  twice  its  quantity  of  lard.    The 
red  precipitate,  well  levigated,  and  mixed  with  simple 
ointment,  sometimes  answered  when  the  ung.  hydrarg. 
nitrat.  failed.     Well-levigated  verdigris,  and  a  quack 
medicine  called  the  golden  ointment,  proved  also  some- 
times efficacious.- (P.  41—43.)     According  to  Sir  P. 
M'Gregor,  Misters  behind  the  ears  and  upon  the  neck 
are  useful ;  but  hurtful  when  put  nearer  to  the  eye.   In 
cases  where  the  disease  seems  to  resi-sl  antiphlogistic 
means,  and  ulceration  has  commenced  on  the  external 
surface  of  the  cornea,  this  gentleman  approves  of  dis- 
charging the  aqueous  humour  by  a  puncture,  as  ad- 
vised by  Mr.  Wardiop. 
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¥■  When  the  violence  of  the  inflammation  has  sub- 
IWed,  Sir  P.  M'Gregor  recommends  the  use  of  Bates's 
•amphorated  water,  diluted  with  four,  tive,  or  six  limes 
te  quantity  of  water.  But  the  astringent  collyrinm, 
fbom  which  hu  saw  most  good  derived,  was  a  sohilion 
•f  the  nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a 
frain  to  every  ounce  of  distilled  water.  In  some 
cases  it  may  be  used  stronger. 

Tepid  sea-water  sometimes  proved  serviceable  in 
removing  the  relics  of  the  complaint.— (P.  56,  ire) 

Purulent  Ophthalmy  of  Infants.  Dr.  Vetch  de- 
scribes the  external  appearances  of  this  case  as  not 
materially  different  from  those  of  the  purulent  oph- 
thalmy of  arfults;  but  he  slates,  that  its  nature  is  con 
siderabiy  modified  by  the  more  delicate  texture  and 
greater  vascularity  of  the  parts  afiected,  and  the  more 
intimate  connexion  subsisting  between  the  ve.-<sels  of 
the  conjunctiva  and  those  of  the  sclerotic  coat.  Hence, 
be  says,  the  inflammation  is  sooner  couimunicated  to 
tbis  coat,  and  sloughing  and  ulceration  of  the  cornea 
occur  earlier  in  infants  than  adults.  When  thea*deina 
ceases,  tlie  inner  surface  of  the  palpebral  becomes  sar- 
comatous, and  this  diseased  surface,  when  the  eyelids 
are  opened,  forms  an  exterior  fleshy  circle,  beyond 
which  the  relaxed  conjunctiva  of  the  eye  comes  for- 
wards as  a  second  ;  and  often  the  caruncula  lachry- 
malis  adds  still  farther  to  the  valvular  appearance 
which  the  part  presents. — {On  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p. 
256—258.) 

According  to  the  late  Mr.  Ware,  the  principal  dif- 
ference between  the  purulent  ophthalmy  in  infants  and 
that  in  adults,  consists  in  the  different  stales  of  the  tu- 
nica conjunctiva :  in  the  former,  notwithstanding  the 
quantity  of  matter  confined  within  the  eyelids  is  often 
profuse,  the  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  is  rarely 
Considerable,  and  whenever  the  cornea  becomes  im- 
paired, it  is  rather  owing  to  the  lodgement  of  such 
matter  on  it  than  to  inflammation  ;  a  statement  which 
appears  to  me  very  questionable.  But  in  the  purulent 
ophthalmy  of  adults,  the  discharge  is  always  accom- 
{janied  with  a  violent  itiflammatlon,  and  generally  with 
a  tumefaction  of  the  conjunctiva,  by  wliich  its  mem- 
branous appearance  is  destroyed,  and  the  cornea  is 
made  to  seem  sunk  in  the  eyeball. — ( Ware  on  Epidemic 
Purulent  Ophthalmy,  p.  'iH.)  In  children,  the  affection 
of  the  eyes  is  occasionally  accompanied  with  eruptions 
on  the  head,  and  with  maiks  of  a  scrofulous  constitu- 
tion.—(See  JVate,  p.  138,  d-c.)  The  only  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  this  fact  is,  that  scrofulous  as  well  as 
other  children  are  liable  to  this  di,-3order  of  the  eyes. 

The  following  is  the  treatment  recommejided  by  Mr. 
Ware.  If  the  disease  be  in  its  first  stage,  the  temporal 
arteries  are  to  be  opened,  or  leeches  ap[)lied  to  the 
temples,  or  neighbourhood  of  the  eyelids,  and  a  blis- 
ter put  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  or  temples.  The 
child  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  room,  not  covered 
with  much  clothes,  and,  if  nodiarrhcea  prevail,  a  little 
rhubarb  or  magnesia  in  syrup  of  violets  should  be  pre- 
reribed. 

A  surgeon,  however,  is  seldom  called  in  before  the 
first  short  inflammatory  stage  has  ceased,  and  an  im- 
mense discharge  of  matter  from  the  eyes  lijis  coni- 
mencrd.  Of  course,  says  Mr.  Ware,  emollient  appli- 
cations must  generally  not  be  used.  On  the  contrary, 
aetringents  and  corroborants  are  immediately  indicated, 
in  order  to  restore  to  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  and 
eyelids  their  oricinal  tone,  to  rectify  the  villous  and 
fungo  IS  appearance  of  the  linine  of  the  palpebral,  and 
IhuB  finally  to  check  the  morbid  secretion  of  matter. 
For  this  ptirpose,  Mr.  Ware  strongly  recommends  the 
aqua  camphor ata  of  Bates's  Dispensatory:  ?;.  Cupri 
sniphali.s,  bol.nrmen.  a  a  5  iv.  CamphoroG  5  j.  M.  &  f. 
pulvis,  de  quo  projice  ?j.  in  aquje  bullientis  ^iv. 
amove  ab  igne,  et  subsidant  fceces.  Mr.  Ware,  in  his 
late  Remarks  on  Purulent  Ophthalmy,  1803,  observes, 
that  he  usually  directs  the  aqua  camphorata,  as  fol- 
lows: IJ;.  (Jupri  Bulphatis,  bol.  arinen.  a  a  gr.  viij. 
C'amphorie  gr.  ij.  Mlsce,  et  aflunde  aipiin  bullientis 
5  viij.  Ciim  lotio  sit  frigida,  effundaliir  limpidus  li- 
quor, et  sjRpifiBim*  injirintiir  imulnhnn  inliT  ociilum  et 

palpebral.    Tli--   '■'■•' —    ;i  very  styptic  qua- 

.'ity  ;  but,  as  dif  nHatory,  it  is  nnich 

UK)  strong  for  i  1 ;  and  tlie  degree 

of  its  dilution  m..-.  .....  ..^  ,..  <;.  wrmined  by  the  pe- 
culiar circuriisf  nnros  ofearh  cbrc.  Mr.  Ware  ventures 
lorecotnmend  nbouton*'  drnchm  of  it  to  be  mixed  with 
%n  ounce  of  cold  clear  water,  aa  a  medium  or  8tHndar<l, 


to  be  strengthened  or  weakened  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire.—(P.  143.)  The  retnedy  must  be  applied  by 
means  of  a  small  ivory  or  pewter  syringe,  the  end  of 
which  is  a  blunt  pointed  cone.  The  extremity  of  this 
instrument  is  to  be  placed  between  the  edges  of  the 
eyelids  in  such  a  manner  that  the  medicated  liquor 
may  be  carried  over  the  v/hole  surface  of  the  eye. 
Thus  the  matter  will  be  entirely  waslnd  away,  and 
enough  of  the  styptic  medicine  left  behind  to  interrupt 
and  diminish  the  excessive  discharge.  Accmding  to 
the  quantity  of  matter,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
is  secreted,  the  strength  of  the  applicati<>n,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  repeating^  it,  must  be  remilaied.  In  mild 
recent  cases  the  lotion  may  be  used  once  or  twice  a 
day,  and  rather  weaker  than  the  above  proportions; 
but,  ill  inveterate  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  it  once 
or  twice  every  iiour,  and  to  increase  its  styptic  power 
in  proportion;  and  when  the  complaint  is  somewhat 
relieved,  the  strength  of  the  lotion  may  be  lessened, 
and  its  ap[)licaiion  be  less  frequent. 

'*  The  reasons  for  a  frequent  repntilion  of  the  means 
just  mentioned,  in  bad  cases,  are,  indeed,  of  the  most 
urgent  nature.  Until  the  conjunctiva  is  soniewhat 
thinned,  and  the  quantity  of  the  discharge  dimini.shed, 
it  is  impossible  to  know  in  what  state  the  eye  is; 
whether  it  is  more  or  less  injured,  totally  lost,  or  capa- 
ble of  any  relief.  The  conlinuance  or  extinction  of 
the  sight  frequently  depends  on  the  space  of  a  few 
hours:  nor  can  we  be  relieved  from  ihe  greatest  un- 
certainty, in  these  respects,  until  the  cornea  becomes 
visible."— ( JPTare,  p.  145.) 

This  author  condemns  the  use  of  emollient  poultices, 
which  must  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  swelling 
and  relaxation  of  the  conjunctiva.  If  poultices  are 
preferred,  he  particularly  recommends  such  as  possess 
a  tonic  or  mild  astringent  property ;  as  one  made  of  the 
curds  of  milk,  turned  with  alum  and  an  equal  part  of 
unguentiini  sambnci,  or  axungia  poicini.  This  is  to 
be  put  on  cold,  and  frequently  renewed,  wiihoiu  omit- 
ting the  use  of  the  injection. — (Ware,  p.  147.) 

When  the  secreted  matter  is  glutinous,  and  makes 
the  eyelids  so  adherent  together  that  they  cannot  be 
opened  after  being  shut  for  any  length  of  time,  the  ad- 
hesive matter  must  be  softened  with  a  Ihlle  fresh  but- 
ter mixed  with  warm  milk,  or  by  means  of  any  other 
soft  oleaginous  liquor,  after  the  poultice  is  taken  oS, 
and  before  using  the  lotion. — (P.  147.) 

If  the  eversion  of  the  eyelids  only  occurs  when  the 
child  cries,  and  then  goes  oft',  nothing  need  be  done  in 
addition  to  the  above  means.  Wlien,  however,  the 
eversion  is  constant,  tiie  injection  must  be  repeated 
nioie  frequently  than  in  other  cases;  the  eyelids  put  in 
their  natural  position  after  its  use;  and  an  attendant 
directed  to  hold  on  them  with  his  finger,  for  some 
length  of  time,  a  compress  dipped  in  the  diluted  aqua 
camphorata. — (P.  148  ) 

In  some  cases,  when  the  inside  of  the  eyelids  has 
been  very  much  inflamed,  the  tinriura  thebaica,  in- 
sinuated between  the  eye  and  eyelids,  has  been  useful. 
If,  after  the  morbid  secretion  is  checked,  any  part  of 
the  cornea  should  be  opaque,  the  nnguentum  hydiar- 
uyri  nitraii,  melted  in  a  spoon,  and  applied  accisately 
on  the  speck  with  a  fine  hair-pencil,  or  Janin's  oph- 
thalmic ointment,  lowered  and  used  in  the  same  man- 
ner, may  produce  a  cure,  if  the  opacity  be  not  of  too 
deep  a  kind.  When  the  local  disease  seems  to  lie  kept 
up  by  a  bad  habit,  alteratives  should  be  exhibited,  par- 
ticularly the  black  sulphuret  of  mercury,  or  small  doses 
of  calomel. 

The  treatment  recommended  by  Dr.  Vetch  is  as  fol- 
lows: if  the  inflammation  have  not  extended  to  the 
conjunctiva  of  the  eye,  its  farther  progress  may  be 
checked  by  removing  the  infant  to  a  healthy  atmos- 
phere, and  washing  the  eye  with  any  mild  rollyrium. 
Leeches  are  commended  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  the  complaint.  On  the  first  accession  of  the  tume- 
faction, the  best  effect  will  often  be  piodiiced  by  the 
application  of  a  small  portion  of  ointment,  composed 
of  lard  or  butter  3  vj.,  and  x.  gr.  of  the  red  nitrate  of 
mercury,  witliout any  wax.  As  the  purulency  advances, 
the  liquor  plumbi  siibacetntls,  he  says,  will  be  found  not 
less  serviceable  than  in  other  instances  of  punderit 
ophthalmy.  For  promoting  the  separation  of  any 
Binugh,  he  recommends  a  solution  of  the  niiraie  of 
silver;  and  for  curing  the  relaxed  state  of  the  con 
junctiva,  a  solution  of  iiliiin,  or  of  the  sulphate  of  cop 
per.--(07i  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  2tiO.) 
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The  purnl'iit  op/itkalmy,  arising  either  from  sup- 
pression of  gonorrhaa,  or  from  the  inadvertent  con- 
veyance, of  froiiorrhaal  matter  to  the  eyes,  is  said  to 
produce  rallier  a  sweilini;  of  the  conjunctiva  than  of 
ihe  eyelids,  which  is  followed  by  a  discharge  of  a  yel- 
low greenish  iiialtcr,  similar  to  that  of  clap.  The  heal 
and  pain  in  the  eyes  are  considerable ;  an  aversion  to 
light  prevails,  and  in  some  instances,  an  appearance 
of  hypopion  is  visible  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the 
aqueous  humour.  Wlien  the  complaint  proceeds  from 
the  second  cause,  it  is  described  as  being  less  severe 
than  when  it  arises  from  tlie  first.  However,  by  such 
gentlemen  {JVare,  Travers,  ($-c.)  as  have  seen  une- 
quivocal instances  of  purulent  oplilhalmy  excited  in 
the  second  way,  the  disease  is  said  to  be  remarkable 
for  its  violence  and  intensity.  The  reality  of  cases  of 
purulent  ophthaliny  from  the  application  of  gonorrhocal 
matter  to  the  eyes,  seems  supported  by  such  a  mass  of 
evidence,  that  I  believe  the  fact  must  be  admitted. 
Yet,  from  some  statements  lately  published  by  Dr.  Vetch, 
it  would  appear,  that  llie  frequency  of  this  mode  of 
infection  must  be  very  much  lessened  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  matter  taken  from  the  urethra  not  being 
capable  of  comnmnicaling  the  disease  to  the  eyes  of 
the  individual  by  whom  such  matter  is  secreted,  though 
probably  capable  of  doing  so  to  the  eyes  of  another 
person. 

In  the  same  way  the  urethra  cannot  be  afiected  by 
the  application  of  matter  taken  from  the  purulent  eyes 
of  the  individual  on  whom  the  experiment  is  made. 
At  least,  of  these  circumstances  there  is  a  negative 
proof  in  some  facts  recorded  by  Dr.  Vetch.  "  In  the 
case  of  a  soldier,  received  in  a  very  advanced  stage 
of  the  Egyptian  ophthalmia,  in  whom  destruction  of 
the  cornea  had  to  a  certain  extent  taken  place,  I  took 
occasion  to  represent  the  possibility  of  diverting  the 
disease  from  the  eyes  to  the  urethra,  by  applying  the 
disciiarge  to  the  latter  surface.  Accordingly,  some 
of  the  matter  taken  from  the  eyes  was  freely  applied 
to  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  No  efifect  followed  this 
trial  which  was  repeated  on  some  other  patients,  all 
labouring  under  the  most  virulent  state  of  the  Egyptian 
disease,  and  in  all  the  application  was  perfectly  inno- 
cuous. But  in  another  case,  where  the  matter  was 
taken  from  the  eye  of  one  man  labouring  under  puru- 
lent ophthalmia,  and  applied  to  the  urethra  of  another, 
the  purulent  inflammation  of  the  urethra  commenced 
in  38  hours  afterward,  and  became  a  very  severe  attack 
of  gonorrhoea.  From  the  result  of  these  cases  (says 
Dr.  Vetch)  I  could  no  longer  admit  the  possibility  of  in- 
fection being  conveyed  to  the  eyes  from  the  gonorrlioeal 
discharge  of  the  same  person.  Some  time  after  this, 
the  improbability,  or  rather  impossibility,  of  this  efl'ect 
was  rendered  decisive  by  an  hospital  assistant,  who 
conveyed  the  matter  of  gonorrhosa  to  his  eyes,  without 
any  afftction  of  the  conjunctiva  being  the  conse- 
quence."— (See  Vetch  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  242.) 
Hence,  this  gentleman  is  led  to  refer  the  connexion 
between  gonorrhoea  and  ophthalmia  in  the  same 
person,  to  peculiarity  of  constitution ;  but  the  the- 
ories on  which  this  opinion  rests,  my  limits  will  not 
allow  me  to  examine. 

If  it  be  actually  true  lliat,  in  adults,  a  species  of 
purulent  ophlhalmy  does  originate  from  the  sudden 
suppression  of  gonorrhoaa,  are  we  to  consider  the  com- 
plaint so  produced  as  a  metastasis  of  the  disease  from 
the  urethra  to  the  eyes  1  This  ophthalmy  does  not 
regularly  follow  the  suppression  of  gonorrhoea,  nay,  it 
is  even  a  rare  occurrence :  also,  when  it  is  decidedly 
known  that  the  purulent  ophthalmy  has  arisen  from 
ihe  infection  of  gonorrhoea,  namely,  in  those  instances 
in  which  the  matter  has  been  incautiously  communi- 
cated to  the  eyes,  it  appears  that  such  an  affection  of 
these  organs,  so  produced,  is  different  from  the  one 
alluded  to,  inasmuch  as  it  is  slower  in  its  progress, 
and  less  threatening  in  its  aspect.  When  the  eyes  are 
affected,  the  disease  of  the  urethra  is  not  always  sus- 
pended.—(Fc<cA  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  239.) 
Hence,  there  is  good  reason  for  supposing  thai  no  me- 
tastasis takes  place  in  this  species  of  purulent  oph- 
thalmy, supposed  to  be  connected  with  a  suppressed 
gonorrhma;  but  we  must  be  content  with  inferring 
that,  if  it  really  has  such  a  cause,  it  originates  from  a 
sympathy  prevailing  between  the  urethra  and  eyes ; 
and  that  the  difference  of  irritability  in  different  people, 
Is  the  reason  why  it  is  not  an  invariable  consequence 
.»f  Ihc  suildon  stoppage  of  a  gonorrJioRa. 


The  injection  of  warm  oil,  the  intruduci'.on  ol  m 
bougie  into  the  urethra,  and  the  application  cf  caia 
plasms  to  the  perinffium,  with  a  view  of  renewing  ih< 
discharge  from  the  urethra,  form  the  outline  of  th( 
I  practice  of  those  who  place  implicit  reliance  in  thi, 
1  suppression  of  gonorrhosa  being  the  cause  of  the  com 
plaint.    The  rarity  of  the  occurrence:  the  frequency] 
of  liie  sudden  cessation  of  the  urethral  discharge ;  the' 
possibility  of  an  ophthalmy  arising  as  well  at  this  par- 
ticular moment  as  at  any  other,  totally  independent  of  ,i 
the  other  complaint,  cannot  fail  to  rai.se  in  a  discern- 
ing mind  a  degree  of  doubt  concerning  the  veracity 
of  the  assigned  cause.    Besides,  admitting  that  thei 
is  a  sympathy  between  the   urethra  and  eyes,  Ijq 
are  we  to  ascertain  wtiether  the  suppression  of  gonoi 
rJioea  be  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the  ophthalmy,  sup 
posing  that  the  one  ceases,  and  Ihe  oilier  commenc 
about  the  same  time  1    Actuated  by  such  reflections, 
am  induced  to  dissuade  surgeons  from  adopting  an 
means  calculated  to  renew  a  discharge  of  matter  from 
the  urethra.     When  the  purulent  ophthalmy,  in  adult 
subjects,  is  decidedly  occasioned  by  the  actual  contact 
and  infection  of  gonorrhoeal  matter,  applied  accident-; 
ally  to  the  eyes,  no  one  has  recommended  this  unnec 
sary  and  improper  practice. 

The  first  indication  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease 
from  either  cause,  is  to  oppose  the  violence  of  the  in- 
flammation, and  thus  resist  the  destruction  of  the  eye 
and  opacity  of  the  cornea.  A  copious  quantity  of 
blood  should  be  taken  away  both  topically  and  gene- 
rally ;  mild  laxatives  should  be  exhibited,  and  a  blister 
applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  temples.  The  eyes 
ought  to  be  often  fomented  with  a  decoction  of  white 
poppy-heads,  and  warm  milk  repeatedly  injected 
beneath  the  eyelids.  To  prevent  the  palpebrs  from 
becoming  agglutinated  together  during  sleep,  the  sper 
maceti  cerate  should  be  smeared  on  the  margins  of  the 
tarsi  every  night. 

When  the  heat  and  pain  in  the  eyes,  and  febril 
symptoms,  have  subsided ;  when  an  abundant  dischargi 
of  pus  has  commenced  ;  all  topical  emollients  are  to  h 
relinquished,  and  a  collyrium  of  aq.  rosse  3X.  contain 
ing  hydrarg.  o.\y.  mur.  gr.  j.  used  in  their  place.  Scarpj 
states,  that  in  the  ophthalmy  originating  from  the  in 
advertent  communication  of  the  matter  of  gonorrhoea 
to  the  eyes,  applications  in  the  form  of  ointment,  such 
as  the  ung.  hydrarg.  and  Janin's  salve,  to  which  might 
be  added  the  ung.  hyd.  nitrat.,  avail  more  than  fluid 
remedies. 

Inflammation  of  the  Eyeball  in  general.  From  cases 
in  which  the  eyelids  are  at  first  chiefly  affected,  I  pass 
to  the  conpideration  of  inflammation,  as  commencing 
in  the  eyeball  itself.  As  Beer  remarks,  fortunately  it  is 
only  very  seldom  that  the  whole  of  the  organ  is  at  once 
attacked  with  genuine  idiopathic  inflammation,  with- 
out any  part  of  its  texture  being  spared.  Although 
this  kind  of  ophthalmy  is  far  more  frequent  than  com- 
mon inflammation  of  the  orbit,  it  is  much  more  rare 
than  the  same  disorder  of  the  eyelids.  For  the  most 
part,  healthy  inflammation  of  the  eyeball  has  a  limited 
point  of  origin,  from  which  it  spreads,  sometimes 
quickly,  sometimes  slowly,  over  the  whole  organ. 
During  an  exceedingly  violent,  tense,  throbbing  pain, 
affecting  not  only  the  eye  itself,  but  extending  to  all  the 
surrounding  parts,  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  and  within 
the  head,  tlie  white  of  the  eye  becomes  suffused  wii 
a  uniform  rednes.^,  which,  on  attentive  examination, 
is  found  to  be  seated  not  only  in  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
eyeball,  but  also  in  the  sclerotica,  and  to  exhibit  at  first 
a  very  fine  vascular  net-work,  wliich,  as  the  redness 
grows  more  intense,  assumes  the  appearance  of  scarlet 
cloth,  forming  all  round  the  cornea  a  uniform  circular 
prominent  fold,  which  has  a  very  firm  feel,  and  is  sa 
tender,  that  when  touched  in  the  gentlest  manner,  the 
patient  cries  out  in  agony.  The  circu.mference  of  thi ' 
cornea  continues  to  be  more  and  more  covered  by  thi; 
increasing  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva,  until  at  len; 
only  a  portion  of  its  centre  remains  visible.  At 
sanie  time,  the  pupil  is  very  much  contracted ;  the  ir 
tnotionless ;  and  though  vision  is  nearly  or  entire); 
lost,  the  patient  is  seriously  disturbed  by  fiery  appear- 
ances before  the  eye.  When  the  iris  is  naturally  gray' 
or  blue,  it  turns  greenish,  and  when  brown  or  black,  it 
becomes  reddish.  Every  movement  of  the  P3'eball  and 
upper  eyelid  is  suspended,  and  the  orbit  feels  to  the 
I  patient  as  if  it  were  too  small,  which.  Beer  says,  is  in 
1  reility  the  ca!?e,  because  the  whole  <si  iheei'eball,  and 
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not  merely  tlie  conjunctiva  is  enlarged,  so  as  to  project 
;e  a  lump  of  raw  flesh  farther  and  farther  between 
'  edges  of  the  palpebrc,  and  completely  fill  every 
-t  of  the  orbit.    While  the  eyeball  enlarges,   the 
I  nea  always  loses  its  transparency,  and  the  inflain- 
uion  spreads  to  tlie  eyelids,  the  lower  one  at  last 
coming  everted  by  the  excessive  and  firm  tumefac- 
.11  of  the  parts  behind  it,  and  the  upper  one  present- 
„'  the  most  unequivocal  marks  of  phlegmonous  in- 
'umation.    The  secretion  of  tears  and  mucus  is  now 
lirely  suppressed,  and  of  course  the  eye  preternatu- 
.ly  dry.    At  the  very  commencement  of  this  violent 
in  of  ophthalmy,  the  constitution  is  disturbed  by  a 
.t!re    attack  of  inflanmiatory  fever,  and  irritable 
dients   are  not  unfrequently  seized  with  delirium. 
•le,  says  Beer,  terminates  the  first  stage  of  this  very 
..iiigerous  disorder. 
j         VVhen  the  disease  is  left  to  itself,  suppuration  comes 
I       ,11,  attended  with  fever  and  constant  shiverings ;  the 
".'tiling  of  the    sclerotic    conjutictiva    undergoes   a 
iimrkabie  increase,  and  assumes  a  dark-red  colour  at 
same  time  that  it  becomes  softer.  T!ie  pain  becomes 
(  sular,  throbbing,  and  when  the  eye  or  eyelids  are 
iched,  of  a  lancinating  description.      As  a  morbid 
■  letion  now  begins  to  lake  place  from  the  Meibomian 
iiids,  the  swelled  conjunctiva  has  a  more  moist  ap- 
arance.    The  upper  eyelid  has  a  purple  hue,  and,  on 
(  ounl  of  the  cnniinually-increasing  size  of  the  eyeball, 
iuished  farther  and  farther  outwards.    The  portion 
I  he  cornea,  still  discernible  in  the  middle  of  the 
iiubemnt  conjunctiva,  acquires  a  snowy  whiteness, 
lich  afterward  changes  to  yellow.    The  patient  feels 
oppressive  sense  of  heaviness  in  the  orbit,  and  a 
-agreeable  kind  of  coldness  all  round  the  eye.    At 
iigth,  the  throbbing  and  tension  are  so  agonizing,  that 
:lie  patient  often  expresses  a  wish  to  have  the  eyeball 
"Xlirpated.  If  no  eflTectual  treatment  be  adopted,  the  eye 
(iow  bursts,  and  a  mixture  of  n)atter  and  blood,  lo- 
aether  with  the  scarcely  perceptible  remains  of  the 
lens  and  vitreous  humour,  is  discharged  with  consider- 
able force  to  some  distance  in  front  of  the  patient ;  an 
rurrenc",  sometimes  termed  rhcxis  or  rhegma  oculi. 
oin  this  moment,  the  pain  all  at  once  subsides  into 
very  moderate  feel  of  burning  in  the  eye;  and  sup- 
puration goes  on  until  all  the  textures  of  the  organ  are 
annihilated,  the  orbit  has  an  empty  appearance,  and 
the  closed  eyelids  sink  into  a  concavity.    Thus  ends, 
as  Beer  observes,  the  second  stage,  after  nmch  tedious 
and  general  indisposition.    But  he  remarks,  that  the 
course  of  the  case  is  (juite  difilerent  when  it  has  been 
wrongly  treated  in  its  first  stage  with  stimulants,  or 
exposed  to  the  ill  effects  of  tobacco-smoke,  the  drink- 
ing of  spirits,  improper  diet,  immoderate  exercise,  &;c. ; 
for,  under  the  operation  of  these  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, the  second  stage  may  commence  with  dreadful 
gangrenous  mischief,  eveiy  vestige  of  the  organization 
of  the  eye  disappearing,  and  the  parts  at  length  spha- 
celating, while  large  abscesses  form  around,  and,  unless 
efficient  medical  aid  be  promptly  given,  the  patient  loses 
his  life. 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  such  an  attack  of  the 
whole  eyeball  at  once  by  common  inflammation  in  a 
healthy  subject,  they  must  be  of  an  exceedingly  violent 
description,  such  as  injuries  produced  by  gunpowder, 
bums,and  lesions  eitherof  a  mechanical  kind,  or  acting 
both  chemically  and  mechanically  together ;  a  subject 
already  fully  treated  of  in  the  foregoing  columns. 

The  following  are  the  observations,  which  Beer  de- 
livers on  the  prognosis  : — While,  in  the  first  stage  of 
iJiis  dangerous  form  of  ophthalmy,  the  eyesight  yet  re- 
mains, and  the  eyeball  itself  is  not  enlarged,  if  the  pa- 
tient can  be  properly  taken  care  of,  some  hope  may  be 
entertained  of  dispersing  the  inflannnation  so  favour- 
ably that,  with  the  exception  of  a  weakness  of  sight, 
of  longer  or  shorter  continuance,  no  ill  eff(,'Cls  will  be 
left.  It  is  manifest,  however,  t!iat  under  these  circum- 
Btancen  the  surgeon  should  not  be  too  bold  in  promising 
a  pf'fect  cure ;  for  the  very  connnencement  of  such 
an  inflammation  of  the  whole  eyeball,  even  when  the 
disorder  is  purely  idiopathic,  is  unavoidably  attended 
with  some  risk,  not  only  of  permanent  blindnei^s,  but 
of  the  eye  itsi-lf  being  destroyed  in  the  most  i>ainful 
mamier;  and  when  things  turn  out  rather  better,  a 
tolerably  favourable  lern)ination  of  the  case  is  uncom- 
mon. But  .18  soon  aH  tlie  power  of  seeing  is  (piitc  hmt, 
the  pupil  nearly  closed,  and  the  eyeball  prodigiously 
nvelled,  it  will  be  foitunate  if  the  inflammation  can  be 


I  resolved  so  as  to  preserve  the  shape  of  the  organ ;  for 
the  restoration  of  the  eyesight  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  But  besides  the  irremediable  loss  of  vision, 
the  disorder  under  these  circumstances  always  pro- 
duces a  greater  or  less  closure  of  the  pupil,  "which, 
however,  has  no  store  in  causing  the  blindness. 

In  the  second  stags  of  the  case,  of  course,  the  hop« 
of  restoring  vision  is  quite  past,  and  if  the  eyeball  it 
self,  and  not  merely  the  conjunctiva,  has  been  con 
siderably  swelled  in  the  first  stage  of  the  case,  the 
chance  of  preserving  the  natural  shape  of  the  organ  is 
extremely  unpromising.  But  when  the  eye  bursts,  the 
latter  desideratum  is  impossible.  If  the  first  stage 
should  have  been  so  violent  as  to  induce  gangrene,  the 
practitioner  will  have  enough  to  do  iii  preventing 
sphacelus  and  death ;  the  danger  of  which  is  con- 
siderable, on  account  of  the  intimate  connexion  be- 
tween the  eye  and  parts  in  the  oibit,  and  the  brain  and 
its  membranes. 

In  the  first  stage,  antiphlogistic  treatment,  in  the 
general  sense  of  the  expression,  is  indicated,  and  the 
case  is  not  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  local  disorder. 
However,  with  respect  to  topical  bleedings,  the  sur- 
geon, says  Beer,  should  be  more  active  than  in  other 
examples  of  ophthalmy,  and,  after  copious  venesection 
and  the  use  of  leeches  have  produced  some  relief,  the 
protuberant  conjunctiva  round  the  cornea  should  be 
deeply  scarified  with  a  lancet.  If  in  the  first  stage  de- 
lirium come  on,  as  it  sometimes  does  dining  the  vio- 
lence of  the  inflammatory  fever,  Beer  directs  one  of 
the  external  jugular  veins  to  be  opened :  or  blood  might 
be  taken  from  the  temporal  artery. 

In  the  second  stage  of  the  case,  when  the  re-establish- 
ment of  vision  is  quite  impossible,  and  the  objects  are 
to  endeavour  to  keep  the  eye  of  a  good  shape,  and 
quickly  lessen  the  suppuration,  warm  emollient  poul- 
tices, and  particularly  those  made  of  apples,  are  the 
applications  on  which  Beer  bestows  his  praises.  This 
topical  treatment  is  to  be  assisted  with  internal  means, 
as  explained  in  the  preceding  pages,  because  the  disor- 
der is  attended  with  a  general  disturbance  of  the  con. 
stitution.  When  matter  is  fully  formed,  and  its  flue- 
tuation  can  be  distinctly  felt.  Beer  approves  of  opening 
the  abscess  with  a  lancet;  for  it  is  only  by  this  meang 
that  the  annihilation  of  the  eyeball  can  be  prevented. 
If  the  eye  has  already  burst,  the  preservation  of  its 
form  is  no  longer  possible,  and  according  to  Beer,  both 
the  topical  and  general  treatment  should  be  partly  of  a 
tonic  description.  When  gangrenous  mischief  has 
occurred,  the  practice  ought  to  conform  to  the  principles 
explained  in  the  article  Mortification. 

External  Ophthalmy.  Inflannnation  of  the  Outer 
Coats  of  the  Eye.  Ophthalmitis  Externa  Idiopathica, 
of  Beer.  The  modifications  of  this  common  species 
of  ophthalmy,  as  the  latter  author  observes,  have  a 
variety  of  na'mes  applied  to  them,  as  ophthalmia  levis, 
ophthalmia  angularis,  tarazis,  and  sometimes  chemo- 
sis,  and  ophthalmia  sicca.  Together  with  a  preter- 
natural dryness  of  the  eye,  and  a  sensation  as  if  the 
eyeball  were  compressed  on  every  side,  the  white  of  the 
eye  becomes  covered  with  a  general  redness,  which, 
though  it  affect  both  the  sclerotica  and  the  conjunctiva, 
will  be  found  on  attentive  examination  to  be  nmch 
more  considerable  in  the  former  than  the  latter  mtln 
brane,  in  which  only  a  delicate  plexus  of  blood-vessels 
is  at  first  perceptible.  The  motions  of  the  eye  and  eye 
lids  are  not  absolutely  prevented ;  yet  the  patient  never 
moves  these  parts,  except  when  he  is  actually  obliged 
to  do  so,  as  every  motion  of  them,  if  not  .ictually  pain- 
ful, occasions  a  good  deal  of  annoyance.  Though  the 
cornea  cannot  be  said  to  become  opaque,  its  clearness 
is  always  much  diminished ;  and  this  change  is  the 
greater  the  redder  the  white  of  the  eye  appears.  TJiese 
effects,  which  occur  almost  simultaneously,  are  fol- 
lowed by  pain,  which  increases  every  moment,  at  first 
extending  over  the  whole  eyeball,  and  then  to  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  and  to  the  topof  tlie  head.  As  tho  pain 
grow.s  more  severe,  every  movement  of  the  eycL'ill  and 
palpebrje  becomes  more  distressing,  the  dryness  of  the 
eye  greater,  and  the  redness  of  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva 
augments  either  more  slowly  or  quickly,  according  tc 
the  degree  of  inflammation,  until  the  nct-woik  of 
blood-ves.sels,  which  was  at  first  distinguishable,  en 
tirely  disappears  and  the  conjimcliva  looks  like  n  niece 
of  red  cloth,  quite  concealing  the  sclerotica,  and  form- 
ing round  the  cornea  a  very  painful,  firm,inii(orni,  cir 
cular  projection.    Thus  the  cornea  seems  as  if  it  lay  io 
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a  depression,  with  its  margin  partly  covered  by  this  in- 
flaiiiiimiory  sweiliiiijof  the  conjunctiva.  At  the  period 
when  ihe  piotuherance  of  the  latter  membrane  takes 
place,  the  cornea  itself  always  becf)mes  less  and  less 
clear,  and  of  a  redd  isli-gray  colour,  so  that  neither  the  iris 
nor  the  pupil  can  be  any  longer  disiinguislred,  and  the 
power  of  vision  is  reduced  to  a  faint  perception  of 
light.  The  pain,  which  was  that  of  heaviness  and 
tension,  now  becomes  of  a  throbbing  descrijition,  and 
liie  eyelids,  which  now  begin  to  participaie  in  the 
effects  of  the  inflammation,  arc  no  longer  capable  of 
<:overing  properly  the  swelled  conjunctiva.  The  eye- 
ball and  eyelids  are  perfectly  motionless;  and  if  an 
attempt  be  made  by  the  patient  to  move  them,  the 
effiirts  of  the  nmscles  may  be  perceived,  but  Ftill  no 
movement  of  the  parts  intended  is  performed.  The 
orbii  feels  as  if  it  were  too  small  for  the  eye,  and  the 
constitution  suffers  a  severe  attack  of  inflauimaiory 
fever.  Thus,  says  Beer,  does  the  first  stage  of  this 
form  of  ophthalmy  gradually  rise  to  its  highest  degree, 
to  which  he  applies  the  name  of  true  chemosis. 

However,  it  is  observed,  that  idiopathic  external 
ophlhalmy  does  not  always  become  so  violent;  as,  for 
instance,  when  the  complaint  has  been  excited  merely 
by  the  lodjiement  of  some  small  foreign  body  under  the 
eyelids;  for  though,  in  such  a  case,  the  conjunctiva 
and  sclerotica  are  both  reddened  together,  yet  even 
wiieii  no  aid  is  afforded,  if  no  other  sources  of  greater 
irritati(m  are  present,  the  redness  does  not  readily  in- 
crease so  as  quite  to  conceal  the  sclerotica,  or  to  be 
attendid  with  an  inflammatory  swelling  all  round  the 
cornea.  'J'his  milder  form  of  external  ophthalmy  has 
sometimes  received  the  name  of  taraxis.  It  is  the 
mild  acute  opktkalmy  of  Scarpa,  characterized,  as  this 
aufhor  says,  by  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  and  linim.' 
of  the  eyelids,  an  unnatural  sensation  of  heat  in  the 
eyes,  n  ea.-iiiiess,  itching,  and  shooting  pains,  as  if 
sand  were  lodged  between  the  eye  and  eyelids.  At 
the  place  where  the  pain  s(;ems  most  severe,  Scarpa 
remarks,  that  some  blood-vessels  appear  more  promi- 
nent and  turgid  than  other  vessels  of  the  same  class. 
The  patient  keeps  his  eyelids  closed;  for  he  feels  a 
weariness  and  restraint  in  opening  Ihem,  and  by  this 
means  he  also  moderates  the  action  of  the  light,  to 
which  hecannot  expose  himself  without  increasing  the 
burning  sensation,  lancinating  pain,  and  effusion  of 
tears.  If  the  consiiiuiion  be  irritable,lhe  pulse  will  be 
a  little  accelerated,  particularly  towards  the  evening; 
the  skin  dry  ;  and  sometimes  slight  shiverings  and 
nausea  and  sickness  take  place. 

According  to  Scarpa,  mild  acute  ophthalmy  is  often 
the  c(nisequence  of  a  cold,  in  which  the  eyes,  as  well  as 
the  pituitary  cavities,  fauces,  and  trachea,  are  affected. 
It  is  not  nnfrpqiiently  occisioiied  by  change  of  weather, 
sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  the  prevalence  of 
easterly  winds,  journeys  through  damp,  unhealthy, 
sandy  countries,  in  the  hot  season  of  the  year,  expo- 
sure of  the  eyes  to  the  vivid  rays  of  the  sun,  draughts 
of  cold  air,  dust,  &c.  Hence,  it  does  not  seem  extra 
oidinary  that  it  should  often  make  its  appearance  as  an 
epidesdic,  and  afflict  persons  of  every  age  and  sex.  As 
additions  to  the  list  of  remote  causes,  authors  enume- 
rate the  suppression  of  some  habitual  evacuation,  as 
bleedinas  from  the  no.-e,  or  piles,  the  menses,  &c.,  a 
disordered  state  of  the  primje  vise,  worms,  denti- 
tion, &c. 

Between  Beer  and  some  late  writers,  there  is  either 
one  point  of  difference  in  their  descriptions  of  external 
ophthalmy,  or  else  they  mean  different  cases  ;  for  while 
Beer  lepresents  the  redness  as  afT-ctinir  the  sclerotica 
at  first  more  than  the  conjunctiva,  other  writers  de- 
scribe the  affection  of  the  sclerotica  as  generally  second 
ary  when  it  happens  at  all;  for  according  to  modern 
observations  it  is  not  uvavaidnbly  either  an  attendant 
«[>on  or  an  effect  of  simple  inflammation  of  the  con- 
junctiva. 

.As  the  second  stage  of  external  ophthalmy  comes  on, 
:he  symptoms  varv  according  to  the  decree  of  the  com 
plaint  in  its  first  si'age  ;  but  when  what  Beer  rails  a  tnif. 
cAflww.f/s  is  produced,  the  following  aredescribed  by  him 
as  the  usual  rippoarances.  The  circular  pntininent  fold 
■vf  ilieconiuiiciiva  round  the  cornea  becomes  of  a  dark- 
(Pd  colrMir  and  the  swelling  increases,  but  it  becomes 
softer  and  less  painful.  The  hardly  visible  poition  of 
the  cornea,  shuated  in  the  depression  formed  by  the 
circular  protuberance  of  the  conjunctiva,  seems  at 
irst  perfectly  white  and  afterward  yellowish,  being 
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the  seat  of  more  or  less  purulent  matter.    Tl 

swelled  conjunctiva  is  every  where  moistened  with  a 
thin  whitish  mucus,  this  secretion,  says  Beer,  is 
so  copious  as  to  run  over  the  face,  as  in  the  case  of 
thalmo-blennorrhoea.  In  this  stage  the  lower  eyeli 
turned  somewhat  outwards,  in  consequence  of 
lining  becoming  more  swelled.  While  suppuratioi 
taking  place  in  the  cornea,  attended  with  the  febi 
symptoms  which  usually  accompany  the  formation 
acute  abscesses,  little  collections  of  matter  sometimi 
occur  at  different  points  of  the  conjnncti\  a,  and,  after 
they  have  burst,  a  probe  may  easily  be  passed  rather 
deeply  info  them  without  any  particular  pain. — (  ~ 
b.  I,  p.  412.)  The  suppuration  continually  advanc 
the  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  of  the  whole 
ball,  now  diminishes,  the  effects  of  the  inflammai 
penetrate  deeply  into  the  organ,  and  the  structure 
the  eye  is  so  altered  as  not  to  be  cognizable 
part  shrivelling  up,  as  Beer  says,  into  a  motionl 
whitish  mass.  However,  according  to  this  auth 
these  deep  effects  of  suppuration  are  sometimes  pi 
duced  only  in  a  certain  part  of  the  eyeball 
cially  when  the  chemosis  is  the  consequence  of 
external  injury ;  and  in  this  circumstance  the  rest 
the  circumference  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  exhibits 
natural  organization,  while  in  the  part  above  allui 
to  there  is  a  funnel-like  depression,  attended  with 
considerable  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  organ 

But,  says  Beer,  when  an  idiopathic  external  infli 
matioii  of  the  eye  has  only  attained  the  milder  degi 
expressed  by  the  term  taraxis  ;  as,  for  instance,  wll 
the  complaint  is  principally  owing  to  the  lodgement 
some  mechanically  or  chemically  irritating  substa 
under  the  eyelids;  the  redness  of  the  conjunctiva 
sclerotica  undergoes  a  remarkable  increase  on  the 
cession  of  the  second  stage :  the  first  of  these  mei 
branes  become  somewhat  swelled  ;  the  pain  is  lan( 
natingand  irregular,  and  the  secretion  of  tears  unusui 
profuse ;  but  at  the  point  where  the  extraneous  s 
stance  hidaes,  an  o|>en  superficial  suppuration  occu 
and,  according  to  Beer,  the  case,  both  in  the  first 
second  stage,  is  generally  accompanied  with  no  febi 
symptoms. 

In  the  first  stage,  Beer  represents  the  prognosis 
very  favourable,  provided  the  disorder  does  not  exc 
that  degree  to  which  the  name  of  taraxis  is  applii 
for  with  the  aid  of  proper  treatment  the  indammati 
when  of  a  healthy  kind,  may  be  soon  so  favourably 
moved  as  not  to  leave  a  vestige  of  it  behind.    If  tl 
cause  of  the  disorder  be  not  greater  than  a  moderate 
jury  or  wound  of  the  eye,  any  traces  of  the  lesii 
which  are,  perhaps,  still  remaining,  will  disappear 
soon  as  the  inflammation  subsides.     On  the  oth 
hand,  when  this  kind  of  ophthalmy  presents  itself  iii 
the  form  of  true  chemosis,  the  prognosis  is  serious  and 
must  be  made  with  great  reserve,  especially  when  the 
patient  is  of  a  weak  irritable  constitution,  a  child  very 
stubborn  and  unmanageable,  or  incapable  of  followinj 
strictly  the  advice  which  he  receives  from  his  med 
attendant ;  for  under  these  circumstaisces  it  will  not 
in  the  power  of  the  latter  to  prevent  the  complaint  froi 
advancing  unremittingly  to  its  second  stage,  in  whi 
event  the  ill   consequences  of  suppuration   will 
incalculable.    But  if  these  unfavourable  cnnditioi 
are  not  present,  though  the  genuine  idiopathic  ch 
mosis  may  really  have  attained  a  violent  and  alm( 
its  highest  degree  in  the  first  stage,  not  only  the  e; 
may  be  saved  by  prompt  and  judicious  treatment,  lii 
also  the  eyesight;  nor  will  the  result  be  different  ev 
when  the  cornea  continues  for  some  time  deprived 
its  transparency,  and  the  power  of  vision  impaired 
a  slight  varicose  affection  of  its  conjunctival  covering 
These  effects,  says  Beer,  at  length  completely  disap- 
pear, less  in  consequence  of  the  aid  of  medicine  thai 
of  a  proper  regimen,  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of 
fresh  dry  air,  &c. 

The  prognosis  in  the  second  stage,  is  r>nder  very  dl 
ferent  circumstances;  for,  as  Beer  ol)serves,  though 
'he  inflammation  in  the  first  stage  may  really  not  ex- 
ceed that  degree  which  is  implied  by  the  term  taraxis, 
yet  if  any  suppurating  point  occasioned  by  some  slight 
I)receding  injury  be  not  efficiently  treated,  or  if  there 
be  any  loss  of  substance  already  produced  by  the  in- 
jury it.«elf,  a  more  or  less  opaque  white  cicatrix  is  apt 
to  remain  on  the  cornea,  and  cause  a  permanent  impe- 
diment to  vision  in  a  degree  determined  by  the  situa- 
tion and  extent  of  the  opacity.    And  in  addition  to  thi« 
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.ink,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  if  the  suppurating 
Miiut  be  entirely  neglected,  or  erroneously  treated,  tlie 
.)rnea  or  sclerotica  may  be  penetrated  by  ulceration, 
iiid,  in  the  first  case,  a  prolapsus  of  the  iris,  an  adhe- 
1011  of  this  organ  to  the  cornea  (synechia  anterior),  a 
iistiguremeiit  of  the  pupil,  or  an  irregularity  of  the 
ornea,  be  produced;  while,  in  the  second,  the  conse- 
iuences  may  be  a  partial  wasting  away  of  the  eyeball, 
ittended  with  loss  of  sight  and  of  the  natural  shape 
.'i  the  part.— ISeer,  b.  I,  p.  417.) 

Beer  farther  observes,  that  wlien  this  species  of  opli- 
thalmy  presents  itself  in  its  first  stage  in  the  form  of 
true  chemosis,  tlie  prognosis  in  tlie  second  stage  is  very 
unfavourable:  for,  when  the  cornea  is  generally  per- 
vaded by  suppuration,  the  eyesight,  and  in  some  de- 
cree the  form  of  the  eyeball,  are  for  ever  lost,  and  it 
will  be  lucky  if  the  case  can  be  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion with  the  mere  destruction  of  tlie  cornea.  But 
when  the  matter  points  at  once  in  several  places  of  the 
conjunctiva,  round  the  cornea,  all  idea  of  preserving 
the  shape  of  the  eye  sufficiently  for  the  application  of 
an  artificial  eye  is  out  of  the  question,  and  the  surgeon 
A  ill  be  very  successful  if  he  tan  now  check  in  mode- 
ae  time  the  suppuration,  which  continues,  with  a 
;'iod  deal  of  general  indisposition.  An  extraordinary 
relaxation  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lower  eyelid,  and 
a  consequent  ectropium,  are  the  least  disastrous  effects 
of  the  abscesses  of  the  eye  thus  produced.  Lastly, 
Beer  remarks,  that  when  chemosis  is  in  the  second 
stage,  that  is  to  say,  attended  with  suppuration  of  the 
eye,  it  rarely  happens,  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  eyesight  and  shape  of  the  organ 
can  be  preserved  entirely  free  from  permanent  injury. 
— (B.  1,/;.418.) 

Let  us  next  consider  the  treatment  of  idiopathic  ex- 
ternal ophthalmy  in  its  modifications  of  simple  inflam- 
mation of  the  conjunctiva,  mild  acute  ophthalmy, 
or  taraxis,  and  severe  acute  ophthalmy,  with  che- 
mosis. 

According  to  Mr.  Travers,  simple  inflammation  of 
*'!e  conjunctiva',  unconnected  with  injury  of  the  eye, 
id  neither  depending  upon  any  established  disorder 
•.  the  system,  nor  modified  by  a  scrofulous  diathesis, 
.nay  be  easily  and  speedily  reduced,  even  in  its  most 
acute  form,  by  bleeding,  and  some  brisk  doses  of  pur- 
gative medioine. — (Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  p.  247.)  For  the  relief  of  mild  acute  ophthalmy, 
Scarpa  recommends  low  diet,  gentle  purging,  with 
small  repeated  doses  of  antimonium  tarlarizalum,  the 
-removal  of  any  extraneous  body  lodged  under  the  eye- 
lid, and  frequently  washing  the  eye  with  a  warm  de- 
coction of  mallow-leaves,  and  covering  it  with  a  very 
soft  emollient  poultice,  included  in  a  fine  little  muslin 
bag.  Mr.  Travers  also  expresses  his  decided  preference 
to  a  tepid  application  in  the  painfully  acute  stage  of  in- 
flammation, and  considers  simple  warm  water  gene- 
rally better  than  medicated  lotions,  like  the  aqueous 
solution  of  opium,  or  infusions  of  poppy  and  hem- 
lock. 

When  the  disease  presents  itself  in  its  first  stage,  in 
the  mild  form  of  taraxis,  says  Beer,  it  usually  runs  its 
course  quite  uncomplicated  with  any  general  indispo- 
sition, and  may  be  cured  by  moderate  antiphlogistic 
treatment,  in  which,  indeed,  since  the  eyeball  itself  is 
affected,  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  lessening 
the  action  of  the  light  and  air  upon  the  organ.  But 
when  a  true  chemosis  is  present,  every  antiphlogis- 
tic means  must  be  promptly  and  rigorously  put  in 
practice,  internal  as  well  as  external  remedies  being 
employed,  and,  besides  common  measures,  the  con- 
junctiva, round  the  cornea,  is  to  be  scarified;  a  pro- 
ceeding never  necessary  in  the  case  of  taraxis.  Such 
scarifications,  Beer  observes,  have  a  wonderful  effect 
•when  practised  at  the  proper  period,  after  venesection 
and  topical  bleeding  with  leechos  have  been  fully  put 
in  execution,  and  when  the  cuts  are  made  deep,  so  as 
to  produce  immediately  a  copious  discharge  of  blood. 
"  By  means  of  such  scarifications  (saya  he)  I  have 
teen  the  inflanmiation  and  all  it»  threatening  effects 
recf«le,  ax  it  were,  before  my  face,  when  no  material 
relief  could  i)e  effected  by  other  measures."— (/i.  1,  ;;. 
419.)  In  ihi*"  country,  the  best  practitioners  rarely 
have  recourse  either  to  inclBionsor  scarifications  in 
chemosis ;  and  have  more  confidence  in  general  than 
'ocal  treatment. — (  fVelbank ;  note  m  Frick  on  Via.  of 
'tke  Eyes,  p.  15,  erf.  2) 

Of  the  application  of  the  vapour  of  ether,  or  of  the 
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juice  of  lettuces  to  the  eye  and  eyelids,  for  the  lelief 
of  chemosis,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Ware  (p.  54),  I 
shall  only  say,  that  they  aie  plans  which  do  not  retaiu 
the  approbation  of  modern  practitioners. 

General  and  local  bleeding  having  been  put  in  prac 
tice,  the  treatment  is  to  be  continued  by  administering 
purgatives  of  the  mildest  description,  and  after  their 
operation  applying  blisters,  according  to  the  directions 
given  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  article.  In  the  first 
stage  of  severe  acute  ophthalmy,  Scarpa  considers  to 
pical  emollient  applications  to  the  eye  most  beneficial : 
such  as  mallows  boiled  in  new  milk ;  bread  and  milk 
poultices ;  or  the  soft  pulp  of  a  baked  apple ;  all  in- 
cluded in  fine  little  rnuslin  bags.  Remedies  of  this 
description  should  be  renewed  at  least  every  two  hours. 
The  patient  should  be  directed  to  observe  perfect  qui- 
etude, and  to  lie  with  his  head  in  an  elevated  position. 
To  keep  the  eyelids  from  adhering  together  in  the  night- 
time, the  spermaceti  cerate  is  proper.  When  oph- 
thalmy is  accompanied  with  a  violent  pain  in  the 
head,  the  late  Mr.  Ware  reconunended  a  strong  decoc- 
tion of  poppy-heads  as  a  fomentation. — (P.  51.) 

Under  the  preceding  plan  of  treatment,  the  first 
stage  of  severe  ophthalmy  commonly  abates  in  about 
a  week.  The  burning  heat  and  darting  pains  in  the 
eyes,  and  the  febrile  disturbance  of  the  constitution 
subside.  The  patient  is  comparatively  easy,  and  re 
gains  his  appetite.  The  eyes  become  moist  again,  and 
can  now  be  opened  without  experiencing  vast  irrita- 
tion from  a  nroderate  light.  In  this  state,  notwith 
standing  they  may  continue  red,  and  the  conjunctiva 
swelled,  all  evacuations  are  to  be  left  off,  as  well  as 
the  use  of  topical  emollients,  for  which  latter  astrin- 
gent, corroborant  collyria  are  to  be  substituted.  Scarpa 
recommends  the  following  application  :  R.  Zinci  sul- 
phatisgr.  vj.  Aqute  distillatffi  ^vj.  Mucil.  sem.  cy- 
don.  mail  |ss.  Spiritus  vini  camphor,  guttas  paucas. 
Misce  et  cola.  This  collyrium  may  be  injected  with  a 
syringe,  between  the  eye  and  eyelids,  once  every  two 
hours;  or  the  eye  may  be  bathed  in  it,  by  means  of  an 
eye-cup.  Such  persons  as  cannot  bear  cold  applica- 
tions to  the  eye,  must  have  the  same  kind  of  collyrium 
a  little  warmed ;  but  as  soon  as  the  irritability  is  les- 
sened,  it  may  be  used  cold. 

Scarpa  then  speaks  of  the  good  effects  produced  in 
the  second  stage  of  ophthalmy  by  the  application  to 
the  eye  of  two  or  three  drops  of  the  vinous  tincture  of 
opium,  once  or  twice  a  day  ;  a  subject  already  consi- 
dered in  the  foregoing  columns.  The  utility  of  letting 
the  eye  be  habituated  to  the  light  as  soon  as  it  can  bear 
It,  is  next  strongly  commended ;  a  rule  of  great  impor 
tance,  but  on  which  I  need  not  here  dwell,  because 
it  has  been  already  insisted  upon  in  the  general  ob- 
servations. 

When  idiopathic  external  ophthalmy  has  terminated 
in  suppuration  of  little  extent.  Beer  speaks  highly  of 
the  benefit  derived  from  a  solution  of  the  lapis  divi 
nus  (see  Lachrymal  Organs),  containing  the  liquor 
plumbi  subacetatis,  or  from  smearing  the  suppurating 
points  with  a  little  laudanum.  In  worse  cases,  Beer 
states,  that  when  such  local  treatment  is  combined 
with  the  internal  exhibition  of  bark  and  naphtha,  and 
a  diet  and  regimen  conducive  to  the  support  of  the 
system,  its  efficacy  is  very  great.  And  here,  says  he, 
it  is  worth  observing,  that  while  the  solution  of  the 
lapis  divinus  is  of  great  service  in  the  second  stage  of 
true  chemosis,  it  is  more  or  less  detrimental  in  the  kind 
of  chemosis  which  accompanies  purulent  ophthalmy, 
especially  if  not  blended  with  mucilage,  and  even 
when  thus  qualified,  it  cannot  be  endured  by  weak  and 
irritable  subjects,  affected  with  the  latter  complaint ;  a 
fact  not  observed  in  other  instances  of  chemosis.— (B. 
1,  p.  420.) 

When  pustules  or  abscesses  in  the  swelled  conjunc- 
tiva point  round  the  cornea,  a  free  outlet  to  tire  matter 
must  be  immediately  made  in  each  of  them  with  a  lan- 
cet ;  for  if  this  be  not  done,  as  Beer  observes,  the  mat- 
ter will  spread  extensively,  and  the  eyeball  be  in  dan- 
ger of  being  destroyed.  For  an  account  of  the  method 
of  treating  the  eversion  of  the  lower  eyelids,  some- 
times remaining  as  a  consequence  of  the  disorder,  sec 
Ectropium. 

Inflammation  of  the  Sclerotica.  The  modern  at- 
tempts to  class  ophthalmies,  according  to  (be  texture 
of  the  eye  first  or  chiefly  affected,  promises,  I  think,  to 
lead  to  clearer  views  of  the  subject,  and  sounder  prac- 
tlc«     One  circumstance  particularly  adverted  to,  both 
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by  Dr  Vetch  and  Mr.  Travels,  in  inflammation  of  the 
sclerotica,  istlie  appearance  of  a  vascular  zone  at  the 
margin  of  the  cornea.  By  tlie  latter  gentleman,  this 
effect  is  ascribed  to  the  particular  distribution  of  the 
vessels.  "  Branches  from  the  straight  vessels  of  the 
conjunctiva  penetrate  the  sclerotica  obliquely  towards 
the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  the  long  ciliary  vessels 
pass  in  sulci  of  this  membrane  to  the  plexus  ciliaris  at 
the  root  of  the  iris.  At  the  interior  border  of  the  scle- 
rotica, where  the  annulus  ciliaris  is  adhering  closely  to 
this  tunic,  the  ciliary  communicate  with  the  muscular 
branches,  and  being  in  deep-seated  inflammation  fully 
injected  with  red  blood,  the  condensation  of  colour 
gives  the  vvell-kn'"'»/n  and  remarkable  appearance  of  a 
vascular  zone  a^  the  margin  of  the  cornea." — [Sy- 
nopsis, ^c.  p.  12b.)  According  to  Dr.  Vetch,  only  a 
few  interspersed  trunks  are  posteriorly  observed, 
"  v/hich  do  not  affect  the  natural  appearance  of  the 
intermediate  space,  but  these,  diverging  as  they  come 
forwards,  produce  a  zone,  more  or  less  complete,  of 
minute  hair-like  vessels,  distinguished  by  their  recti- 
linear direction,  and  theii  uniform  concentration  to- 
wards the  margin  of  the  corwea :  their  colour  advances 
with  the  progress  of  the  disease,  from  that  of  a  de- 
licate pink  or  damask  rose  to  a  deeper  hue,  and  im- 
parting a  faint  blush  to  the  part  immediately  surround- 
ing it." — ( On  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  27.)  There  ap- 
pears, however,  to  be  a  feood  deal  of  variety  in  the 
symptoms  of  sclerotic  inflammation ;  for  rheumatic 
inflammation  of  the  eye,  described  by  Beer  and  Ward- 
rop,  as  particularly  affecting  the  sclerotica,  in  common 
with  other  fibrous  membranes,  is  not  noticed  by  these 
authors  as  characterized  by  the  red  zone  round  the 
edge  of  the  cornea.  Indeed,  instead  of  there  be- 
ing posteriorly  only  a  few  interspersed  trunks,  Mr. 
Wardrop  states,  "that  fin  rheumatic  ophthalmy)  the 
blood-vessels  are  generally  equally  immerous  over  the 
whole  white  of  the  eye,  passing  forwards  in  nearly 
straight  lines  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  eyeball,  and 
advancing  close  to  the  cornea ;  but  neither  passing 
over  it,  jior  leaving  the  pale  circle  around  it,  which  is 
so  striking  Zuhcn  either  the  choroid  coat  or  iris  is  in- 
flamed. If  the  vessels  be  closely  examined,  the  gene- 
ral redness  will  be  found  produced  more  from  nume- 
rous small  ramification,?,  than  a  few  large  trunks." — 
(^Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  JO,  p.  H.)  However,  as  if  there 
nmst  be  no  harmony  on  this  subject.  Beer  describes  the 
blood-vessels  in  rheumatic  ophthalmy,  not  as  being 
equally  numerous  over  the  whole  white  of  the  eye, 
but  as  being  in  some  places  collected  in  larger  numbers 
or  clusters,  and  he  differs  again  from  Mr.  Wardrop,  in 
describing  the  redness  as  coming  on  with  considerable 
intolerance  of  light  (Lehrc  von  den  Augenkr.  h.  1,  ;;. 
397,  398),  while  the  latter  author  distirictly  mentions, 
that  "  the  eye  does  not  seein  to  suffer  from  exposure  to 
light." — [J^Ied.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  10,  p.  6.)  I  can  only 
reconcile  these  accounts  by  concluding  that  sclerotic  in- 
flammation, like  that  of  other  textures  of  the  eye,  has 
stages  and  modifications  whicli  account  for  these  seem- 
ing contradictions.  And  with  respect  to  the  vascular 
zone  round  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  it  would  appear,  at 
all  events,  to  belong  to  iritis,  as  well  as  sclerotic  inflam- 
mation. The  vessels  of  the  sclerotic  coat  are  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Vetch  to  follow  the  motion  of  the  eye, 
and  he  says  that  they  may,  by  this  circumstance,  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  conjunctiva,  "the  ves- 
sels of  the  latter,  independent  of  their  darker  colour, 
their  more  tortuous  form,  and  varying  size,  have  like- 
wise a  more  longitudinal  direction,  and  as  they  pro- 
ceed from  the  angles  of  the  orbit,  they  form  radii  of  a 
larger  circle.  The  distinction  between  the  inflamed 
vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  and  the  sclerotica  (says  Dr. 
Vtiich)  I  consider  to  be,  therefore,  obvious ;  but,  that 
any  difference  can  be  observed  in  the  arrangement  or 
appearance  of  the  vessels  of  the  latter,  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct to  indicate  the  peculiarity  of  the  exciting  cause 
or  specific  nature  of  the  case,  is  more  than  I  have  been 
able  to  perceive.  The  general  character,  as  it  arises 
out  of  the  structure  of  the  part,  will  be  found  the  same, 
whether  the  cause  be  gout,  rheumatism,  or  syphilis. 
The  vessels,  such  as  I  have  described  them,  will  al- 
ways be  most  observable  on  the  upper  portion  of  tJie 
eye,  as  it  is  in  th;U  place  that  the  inflammation  is  most 
intense,  except  when  its  locality  is  affected  by  any  ex- 
ternal exciting  cau.se,  in  which  case  it  will  be  greatest 
near  the  injured  part."— (0«  Diseases  uf  the  Eye, 
p.  29.) 


While  Dr.  Vetch  describes  the  vessels  of  i\»^ 
junctiva  as  exhibiting  in  sclerotic  inflammation 
darker  colour  than  that  of  the  vessels  of  the  sclerot 
coat  itself,  Mr.  Travers  represents  the  vessels  of  tl 
latter  membrane,  which  pursue  a  straight  course  to  tl 
margin  of  the  cornea,  as  having  a  somewhat  dark 
hue  than  the  areolar  vessels  upon  the  loose  portion 
the  conjunctiva. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  by  sclerot 
inflammation,  Dr.  Vetch  signifies  inflammation  of  tl 
eye  itself,  as  contrasted  with  conjunctival  inflamm 
tion;  but  how  far  this  will  account  for  the  differenc 
above  pointed  out  between  his  description  and  that 
Mr.  Travers,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  According 
Mr.  Travers,  ordinary  inflammation  of  the  sclerotica 
secondary ;  that  is  to  say,  this  membrane  is  usual 
aftected  only  as  intermediate  to  the  conjunctiva  al 
the  other  tunics.  However,  he  has  occasionally  o 
served,  in  a  recent  ophthalmia,  a  turgescence  of  tl 
vessels  which  pursue  a  straight  course  to  the  corne 
unaccompanied  with  any  affection  of  the  iris,  and 
slight  a  vascularity  of  the  loose  conjunctiva,  that 
was  disposed  to  regard  the  case  as  a  primary  sclerotit 
The  inflammation,  he  say.s,  is  not  acute,  and  the 
tions  of  the  eyeball  are  painful.  It  sometimes  accoi 
panies,  and  sometimes  follows,  rheumatic  inflamni 
tion.  If  continued,  it  presents  the  vascular  zone  an  ' 
pupil  contracted,  or  drawn  a  little  to  one  side.  It 
often  seen  in  company  with  eruptions  or  sore  throat 
a  pseudo-syphilitic  character,  or  is  secondary  to  gon^ 
vhfsa.— {Travers,  Syjiopsis,  k-c.  p.  128.) 

The  practice  recommended  by  this  gentleman  is  as 
follows :  obtuse  pain  in  the  eyeball,  he  says,  may  be 
materially  relieved  by  blood-letting,  and  by  antimony 
and  ipecacuanha  with  opiates.  Mercury  is  stated  to 
have  much  less  power  over  this  case  than  iritis.  In 
general,  the  patient  is  seriously  reduced,  and  very  irrj 
table,  from  suffering  rheumatic  inflammation  in  t' 
elbow,  knee,  or  ankle  ;  a  state,  to  the  production 
which  the  previous  use  of  mercury  ha§  commonly  c 
tributed.  But  though  such  is  stated  to  be  the  case, 
moderate  and  cautious  employment  of  this  mineral 
set  down  as  generally  indispensable  in  the  treatme; 
And,  in  the  interval  of  the  mercurial  action,  the  ni 
acid  is  alleged  to  be  often  of  great  service.  The  pi 
parations  of  mercury  preferred  by  Mr.  Travers  in  thi 
cases  are  the  oxymuriate  in  doses  of  one-nvelfth 
one-eighth  of  a  grain,  and  thehydrargyrus  cumcreta 
doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains,  twice  or  thrice  a  di 
As  auxiliaries  for  allaying  irritation,  he  prescribes 
pulv.  ipecac,  comp.,  hemlock,  hyoscyamus,  and  the 
tract  of  sarsaparilla,  either  dissolved  in  the  decoci 
or  taken  solid. — {Vol.  cit.  p. 289.)  On  rheumatic 
flammation  of  the  eye,  a  few  observations  will  be  lie; 
after  inserted. 

Idiopathic  Inflammation  of  the  Internal  Textures  of 
the  Eyeball,  or  Internal  Ophthalmy  in  general.  Ac- 
cording to  Beer,  internal  inflammation  of  the  eye  docil 
not  always  originate  in  one  particular  texture,  but 
some  instances,  commences  in  the  retina,  choroii 
&c. ;  while,  on  other  occasions,  its  principal  seat  ia 
the  iris,  from  which  membrane  it  quickly  extends  ii 
to  the  corpus  ciliare,  and  the  crystalline  lens  and 
capsule,  or  else  in  another  direction  to  the  scleroi " 
cornea,  &c.  These  differences  in  the  seat  of  the 
order  obviously  depend  upon  the  way  in  which  the 
citing  causes  have  operated  ;  for,  when  they  are  si 
as  immediately  affect  the  retina  only,  the  inflammati 
must  have  its  origin  in  this  texture,  as  when  the  di 
der  is  produced  by  the  effect  of  the  sudden  entrance 
any  very  strong  vivid  or  reflected  light  into  the 
gan.  This  case  Beer  denominates  ophthalmitis  inti 
idiopathica,  proprie  sic  dicta. 

The  exciting  causes,  however,  may  not  affect  direci 
the  retina,  and  parts  immediately  next  to  it,  but  may 
operate  chiefly  upon  the  iris,  in  which  event,  this  part 
is  the  chief  seat  of  the  inflannnation,  and  the  complaint 
is  named,  both  by  Schmidt  and  Beer,  ii-itis  idiopathica. 
Tnis  form  of  inflamn)ation.  Beer  says,  is  seen  after  the 
extraction  of  the  cataract,  and  accidental  injuries  oi' 
the  eye,  where  the  weapon  with  which  they  wore  pro- 
duced has  either  penetrated  directly  to  the  iris,  and 
more  or  less  contused  it,  or  roughly  entered  the  eye 
ball  near  the  ciliary  edge  of  this  membrane,  without 
actually  wounding  U.~{Lchre  von  den  jiugenkranku 
b.  1,  j^.  421.) 
Syiiiptonis  of  the  first  stage  of  idiopathic  mtcrnnl 
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ovhthalmy,  propefly  so  called.    While  a  very  uneasy    most  usual  cause  of  this  internal  ophffiatray  is  an  ex 


sensation  ol  general  constrictibn  and  tension  attects 
the  whole  eveball,  and  soon  changes  into  an  obtuse, 
deep-throbbing  pain,  increasing  every  instant,  and 
quiciciy  propagating  itself  over  the  eyebrows  to  the  top 
of  the  head,  the  jiower  of  vision  gradually  declines, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  pupil,  whicli  plainly  loses  its 
clear  shining  blackness,  conliacis,  without  being  de- 
prived of  its  circular  figure,  or  drawn  out  of  its  natural 
position,  until,  at  lengtli,  it  is  so  completely  closed,  that 
the  iris  seems  as  if  it  had  no  aperture  whatever.  But 
long  before  this  perfect  closure  of  the  pupil  has  taken 
place,  the  power  of  seeing  is  entirely  gone,  though, 
after  the  faculty  of  perceiving  the  external  light  is  ex- 
tinguished, fiery  appearances,  which  seriously  trouble 
the  patient,  are  seen  at  each  pulsation  of  the  blood- 
vessels within  the  eye.  As  the  devel()i)emcnt  of  these 
symptoms  is  going  on,  the  iris  evidently  loses  its  natu- 
ral colour;  becoming,  as  Beer  says,  greenish,  when  it 
it  was  gray  or  blue;  and  reddish,  when  it  was  brown 
or  black.  In  consequence  of  the  iris  swelling,  and  pro- 
jecting towards  the  cornea,  the  anterior  chamber  be- 
comes considerably  diminished.  Immediately  the  leasi 
mark  of  the  swelling  of  the  iris  is  seen,  together  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  contraction  of  the  pupil,  the  whole 
sclerotica  assumes  a  pink-red  colour  ;  a  plexus  of  innu- 
merable blood-vessels  is  seen  in  the  conjunctiva;  and 
the  cornea  loses  a  good  deal  of  its  natural  brilliancy, 
without  being  actually  opaque.  The  latter  symptoms 
of  this  form  of  ophthalmy  are  attended  with  manifest 
<;eneral  indisposition,  and  intolerable  headache.  Some- 
times, in  the  first  stage  of  the  case,  the  pupil,  though 
much  lessened,  is  not  absolutely  closed,  but  thickish, 
and,  if  examined  with  a  niagnifyuig  glass,  it  has  a  red- 
dish-gray appearance,  and  the  power  of  vision,  not- 
withstanding the  continuance  of  the  apertme,  is  quite 
iost. 

Symptoms  in  the  second  sta^e.  According  to  the  same 
author,  while  the  eye  is  suflisring  very  irregular  throb- 
bing pain,  attended  with  a  sensation  of  heaviness  and 
cold  in  it,  an  increase  of  the  redness  of  the  conjunctiva, 
severe  constitutional  disturbance,  and  constant  shiver- 
ing, there  is  suddenly  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  an- 
terior chamber  a  collection  of  matter  which  above  pre- 
sents a  horizontal  line,  but  on  every  inclination  of  the 
head  sidewise  changes  its  position.     This  matter  con- 
tinues to  accumulate  more  and  more,  until  it  not  only 
reaches  the  pupil,  hut  fills  the  whole  of  the  anterior 
chamber,  constituting  the  case  termed  kypopium..    If 
the  disease  be  left  to  itself,  says  Beer,  the  matter  col- 
lects in  such  quantity,  that  the  cornea  is  rendered  more 
prominent,  and  afterward  conical,   very  like  an  ab- 
scess, ultimately  bursting  during  an  aggravated  attack 
of  pain,  when  the  eye  shrinks,  and  the  suflferings  gra- 
dually cease.  This  kind  of  hypopiirm  Beer  names  true, 
in  order'to  distinguish  it  from  the  case  in  which  the 
matter  passes 'into  the  anterior  chamber  out  of  an  ab- 
scess in  the  cornea,  and  which  he  terms  a  false  hypo- 
'  nil.    When,  at  the  end  of  the  first  stage,  the  pupil  is 
t  entirely  closed,  one  may  discern  in  the  second  stage, 
I  lie  period  of  matter  presenting  itself  at  the  bottom 
the  anterior  chamber  (though  not  easily  with  the 
assisted  eye),  whitish  filaments,  extending  from  the 
•  '-(i  of  that  opening  towards  its  centre,  produced  by 
'  coagulable  lymph  effused  in  the  aqueous  humour, 
':  secretion  of  which  was  interrupted  in  the  first  stage, 
i;  now  commences  again.      And.   continues   Beer, 
I'!  may  perceive,  with  a  good  magnlfyhig-glass,  a  very 
Ucate   cobwel>-like   membrane,    which,    when  the 
liter  collected  lies  over  the  pupil,  and  remains  for  a 
id  while  unabsotbod,  at  length  becomes  quite  yellow, 
matter  being  really  encysted  by  it  in  the  form  of  a 
n  ill  lump,  which  remains  in  the  pupil,  and  partly  pro- 
is  into  the  anterior  chamber,  forming  the  case, 
Mich  Beer  denominates  a  spurious  purulent  cataract, 
.   which  the  edge  of  the  iris  is  so  closelv  adherent. 
Ml  sooner  than  a  wjparation  could  be  efiected,  the  whole 
ihe  iris  would  bo  torn  in  pieces.     When  the  pupil 
lis  been  completely  closed   in  the  first  stage,  these 
erti^cls  of  course  cannot  take  place. 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  this  form  of  ophtlialmy. 
Beer  rr-mark«i,  that  as  there  arc  not  many  circum- 
•lui  '  ;m  produce  it,  the  case  belongs  rather 

to  :•  nt  kinds  of  inflannnation  of  Ihe  eye. 

As  he  ni»'i!fian«  plethora,  and  Irritability 

of;  ithem.     V.x- 

P»  If  by  far  the 
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traordinary,  long-continued  straining  of  the  eye  in  the 
inspection  of  small  microscopic  objects  in  a  strong  re- 
flected light. 

Respecting  the  prognosis,  he  represents  it  as  not  un- 
favourable, when  the  inflammation  of  the  eyeball  is 
moderate,  proper  treatment  immediately  employed,  the 
pupil  not  yet  very  much  contracted,  and  the  power  of 
seeing  not  considerably  impaired.  But  if  the  jKtwer  of 
vision  sliould  seem  as  if  it  were  abolished,  the  progno- 
sis is  extremely  uncertain.  And  if  the  pupil  should 
close  after  the  entire  stoppage  of  vision,  no  hope  can  be 
entertained  of  the  recovery  of  the  sight :  for  if  the 
pupil  open  again  on  the  subsidence  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, it  will  yet  continue  very  small  and  motionless, 
and  the  eye  blind.  When  the  case  is  mistaken  in  its 
first  stage,  and  neglected  or  erroneously  treated.  Beer 
says,  it  changes  into  a  very  perilous  general  inflamma- 
tion of  the  whole  eyeball ;  a  disorder  already  consi- 
dtred. 

In  the  second  stage,  the  prognosis  Is  constantly  un- 
favourable ;  for  the  eyesight  has  always  been  already 
destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  first  one,  and  the  only  ex- 
pectation of  the  practitioner  can  now  be  to  preserve 
the  shape  of  the  eye,  while  as  speedy  a  check  as  pos- 
sible is  put  to  the  suppuration.  If  the  case  has  been  so 
mismanaged  in  its  first  stage,  that  a  violent  inflamma- 
tion of  the  whole  eyeball  is  inevitable,  and  traces  of 
chemosis  are  already  present,  the  chances  of  the  figure 
of  the  eye  being  lost  in  the  second  stage  are  still  greater, 
and,  as  Beer  observes,  the  surgeon  will  be  fortunate, 
if  he  can  now  prevent  a  frightful  morbid  change  of 
the  organ. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  first  stage,  Beer  describes  the 
indications  as  being  exactly  the  same  as  in  common 
ophthalmy,  except  that  no  scarifications  are  necessary, 
unless  the  case  change  into  a  violent  inflammation  of 
the  whole  eyeball.  However,  great  promptitude  in  the 
application  of  proper  curative  measures  is  here  parti- 
cularly called  for,  as  the  least  delay  is  apt  to  cause 
either  a  total  loss  of  sight,  or  at  least  a  serious  impair- 
ment of  it. 

With  tew  exceptions,  the  treatment  of  the  second 
stage  is  also  like  that  of  ophthalmy  in  general.  Warm 
poultices.  Beer  says,  can  only  be  employed  with  great 
circumspection.  When  matter  collects  in  the  anterior 
chamber,  he  strongly  condemns  making  an  opening  in 
the  cornea,  by  which  practice,  he  states,  that  the  eye 
would  certainly  be  rendered  quite  deformed.  He  recom- 
mends leaving  every  thing  to  the  absorbents,  the  action 
of  which  is  to  be  invigorated  by  general  and  local 
remedies.  Poultices  are  now  to  be  laid  entirely  aside, 
and  the  effect  of  warmth  tried.  Blisters  are  to  be  ap- 
plied  alternately  behind  the  ear  and  on  the  temple. 
The  eye  is  to  be  smeared  with  the  vinous  tincture  of 
opium  two  or  three  times  a  day,  by  means  of  a  camel- 
hair  brush,  or  even  four  times,  when  the  anterior 
chamber  is  filled  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  it.  Beer's 
experience  leads  him  to  approve  of  opening  the  cornea 
only  in  very  urgent  cases,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  eye 
is  so  distended  with  matter,  that  the  cornea  is  in  a 
slate  of  an  abscess,  which  threatens  to  burst.  In  one 
part  of  his  observations.  Beer  describes  the  matter  in 
these  instances  as  fluid;  a  point  on  which  he  differs 
from  Scarpa ;  but  he  afterward  confesses,  that  when 
an  opening  is  practised,  the  matter  must  not  be  ex- 
pected to  flow  out  immediately,  like  that  of  a  common 
abscess. — (See  Hypopium.) 

Idiopathic  Iritis.  Tlie  following  is  Beer's  descrip- 
tion of  the  disease.  Together  witli  an  obtuse,  heavy, 
deep  pain  in  the  eye,  producing  a  sensation  as  if  the 
eyeball  were  continually  pressed  upon  by  one  of  the 
fingers,  a  manifest  and  incessantly-increasing  uniform 
contraction  of  the  pupil  takes  place,  as  weU  as  a  gra- 
dual diminution  of  the  movem^ts  of  the  iris ;  yet  the 
pupil  neither  loses  its  circular  shape,  nor  changes  its 
position  in  the  eye,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  intole- 
rance of  light  commences.  When  the  pupil  is  ex- 
amined with  a  glass,  it  is  found  to  have  already  lost 
the  shining  blackness  which  is  peculiar  to  it  in  the 
healthy  state.  While  those  changes  are  occurring  in 
the  pupil,  the  colour  of  the  iris  undergoes  a  material 
alteration,  first  at  its  lesser  circle,  which  grow.s  much 
darker,  and  afterward  at  its  grciater  circle,  which  turns 

![reenisli  when  it  was  gray  or  blue,  but  reddish  when 
t  was  brown  or  black.  At  the  same  lime,  the  margin 
of  the  pupil  becomes  indistinct,  and  appears  not  so 
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Bharji  as  natural.  As  soon  as  the  greater  ring  of  the 
icis  has  undergone  a  considerable  change  of  colour, 
this  membrane  becomes  evidently  swelled,  and  projects 
towards  the  cornea,  so  tliat  the  anterior  chamber  is 
very  much  lessened.  As  early  as  the  period  when  the 
contraction  of  the  pupil  and  the  immobihty  of  the  iris 
are  observable,  a  serious  diminution  of  the  power  of 
vision  occurs ;  because,  in  all  cases,  the  inflammation 
extends  more  or  less  over  the  anterior  layer  of  tJie 
crystalline  capsule,  and  afterward,  when  the  case  is 
somewhat  more  advanced,  says  I5eer,  one  may  per- 
ceive quite  plainly,  with  the  unassisted  eye,  those  ef- 
fects of  inflammation  on  the  capsule  which  have  been 
80  excellently  described  by  Walther. — {Abhandl.  aus 
dem  Gebiethe  der  Practischen  Medicin,  b.  1,  Landskut, 
1810.)  In  proportion  as  the  inflammation  makes  pro- 
gress the  pain  grows  moie  severe  and  extensive,  and 
towards  the  end  of  tJie  first  stage  it  shoots  particularly 
up  to  the  top  of  the  head ;  a  circumstance  strikingly 
proved  whenever  any  thing  like  slight  pressure  aggra- 
vates the  pain  in  tiie  eye.  The  redness  perceptible  in 
the  eye  during  the  whole  of  the  first  stage  is  incon- 
siderable, and  seems  to  be  not  at  all  proportioned  to 
the  violence  and  danger  of  the  iiiflammation ;  for  the 
sclerotica  is  only  of  a  rose-red  colour,  and  even  this 
pale  redness  fades  towards  the  circumference  of  the 
eyeball.— (B.  1,  p.  434.) 

According  to  Beer,  idiopathic  iritis  is  always  at- 
tended with  a  corresponding  general  disturbance  of  the 
system;  but  a  good  deal  depends  upon  whether  the 
inflammation  spreads  immediately  to  the  deeper  tex- 
tures of  the  eye,  or  to  its  oute."  coats,  or  in  boih  direc- 
tions at  once.  In  the  first  case,  the  constitutional  in- 
disposition is  always  more  severe,  and  the  danger  of 
the  disease  increases  every  moment ;  in  the  second  in- 
stance, the  augmentation  of  the  general  symptoms  is 
less  striking;  but  in  the  third,  the  inflammation,  and 
the  corrasponding  febrile  symptoms  soon  rise  in  such  a 
degree,  that  the  possibKity  of  preserving  the  eyesight 
becomes  very  doubtful.  The  continued  operation  of 
hidden  exciting  causes,  neglect,  and  erroneous  n)anage- 
ment  of  the  disease,  also  produce  considerable  difler- 
ences;  and,  as  Beer  observes,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens,  that  a  genuine  idiopathic  iritis,  which  does 
not  appear  at  first  very  dangerous,  nor  rapid  in  its  pro- 
gress, will  suddenly  change,  under  the  unfortunate 
concurrence  of  the  circumstances  above  alluded  to, 
into  a  complete  inflammation  of  tlie  whole  eyebiUl, 
destroying  the  organ  in  a  few  days,  unless  tlio  most  ef- 
ficient treatment  he  speedily  adopted. 

In  the  second  stage,  says  Beer,  in  conjunction  with 
a  corresponding  still  more  manifest  general  indisposi- 
tion, the  pain  in  the  eye  grows  very  irregular ;  lumi- 
nous appearances  flash  within  the  organ  and  seriously 
annoy  the  patient,  especially  in  the  dark,  wliile  the 
power  of  seeing  the  external  light  undergoes  a  great 
decrease;  the  redness,  even  in  the  conjunctiva,  in- 
creases; and  the  pupil,  which  hitherto  has  been  per- 
fectly circular,  becomes  more  or  less  angular.  At  these 
angles,  something  of  a  light-grayish  colour  may  be 
seen  projecting  behind  the  pupillary  edge  of  the  iris, 
and,  on  examination  with  a  glass,  plainly  appears  to  be 
a  very  delicate  layer  of  coagulating  lymph,  by  which, 
first  the  lesser  ring  of  the  uvea,  and  (if  proper  treat- 
ment be  not  ex|)editiously  employed)  also  its  greater 
ring,  are  soon  rendered  adhei^Jit -to  tJie  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  capsule  of  tlie  lens  (synechia  posterior), 
which  membrane,  as  the  disease  advances,  becomes 
more  and  more  deprived  of  its  transparency.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  evident  that  the  power  of 
vision  must  daily  decline,  and  that  if  this  process  of 
the  efl'usion  of  lymph  and  its  organization  be  not  re- 
sisted by  powerful  measures,  the  patient  will  soon  be 
left  just  capable  of  faintly  distinguishing  the  light. 
While  the  above-described  changes  are  taking  place 
between  the  uvea  and  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule, 
very  peculiar  efl^ecfs  are  occurring  in  the  anterior 
chamber:  for  as  the  iris  continues  to  project  farther 
towaids  the  cornea,  the  latter  membrane  grows  less 
and  less  transparent,  and  the  iris  seems  as  if  concealed 
in  a  mist,  at  the  same  time  that  a  small,  yellowish-red, 
round  prominence  Is  formed  at  one  or  more  places  to- 
gether, eenerally  between  the  greater  and  lesser  rings 
of  the  iris,  and  proves  afterward  to  be  a  small  abscess, 
which,  ultimately  bursting,  pours  its  contents  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  and  thus  occasions  a  true  hypopiu7n. 
For  several  days,  the  flakes  of  the  burst  little  cyst,  still 


connected  with  the  tris,  may  be  seen  floating 
aqueous  humour,  until  they  gradually  disappe^ 
When  there  is  not  merely  one  but  several  of  tliese  I 
tie  abscesses,  says  Beer,  the  greater  part  of  the  anter 
chamber  maybe  filled  with  matter,  so  that  little  md 
of  the  iris  can  be  distinguished.  In  weak  subjects,  J 
tills  period  of  suppuration,  blood  may  not  unfrequenl 
be  perceived  in  the  chamber  of  the  'eye ;  a  circui 
stance  regarded  by  Beer  as  a  very  unfavourable  om^ 
in  respect  to  the  recovery  of  sight,  as,  in  such  ca 
portions  of  blood  and  matter  are  apt  to  lie  in  the 
terior  chamber  entangled  in  the  lymph.  AccordingJ 
the  same  author,  the  matter  in  the  anterior  chambei 
at  last  absorbed ;  the  pupil,  if  it  has  been  conceal«| 
can  again  be  seen,  but  it  appears  angular  and  v« 
turbid;  and  in  consequence  of  the  layer  of  lymph  j 
the  posterior  chamber,  the  eyesight  is  exceedingly  ( 
minished,  or  even  reduced  to  the  mere  power  of  lino^ 
iiig  light  from  darkness.  Such,  says  Beei,  is  the  coui 
of  the  second  stage  of  idiopathic  iritis,  when  the  i| 
flammation  has  not  extended  far  beyond  its  prop 
focus,  and  has  been  principally  confined  to  the 
corpus  ciliare,  the  lens  and  its  capsule,  and  the  ar 
rior  part  of  the  sclerotica.  But  if  it  should  spr< 
more  deeply  to  the  vitreous  humour,  the  retina, 
membrana  Ruyschiana,  and  the  choroides,  symptc 
of  internal  ophthalmy  (strictly  so  called)  then  occ 
with  great  vehemence  in  the  first  stage,  and,  at  the  i 
mination  of  the  second,  the  eyesight  is  for  ever 
tainly  destroyed  in  such  a  degree  that  not  the  le 
perception  of  light  remains ;  and  even  if  the  patii 
should  think  that  he  can  distinguish  it,  the  feel  is  o^ 
a  deception  ;  a  developement  of  light  within  the 
itself;  of  which  tlie  surgeon  may  easily  assure  himsQ 
by  placing  the  patient  with  his  back  towards  the  lig' 
and  asking  him  to  point  out  where  it  is ;  or  by  putt^ 
him  directly  opposite  a  window,  and  moving  the  ha 
slowly  along  before  his  eyes;  of  which  proceeding 
patient  will  be  quite  unconscious.  The  effects  leftj 
the  eye  after  such  an  iritis,  and  indicating  its 
chievous  extension,  are  so  characteristic,  that  on  1 
first  inspection  of  the  eye  no  surgeon  can  entertail 
doubt  of  the  deeper  textures  of  the  eye  having  been  ;' 
volved  in  the  inflammation.  But  when  idiopathic  i 
extends  rather  to  the  external  than  the  deep  textures  ( 
the  eye,  the  swelled  iris,  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  f 
stage,  approaches  so  near  the  cornea,  which  grows  ll 
and  less  clear,  that  they  seem  as  if  they  were  adheu 
ere  the  second  stage  has  commenced.  And,  ind« 
on  the  accession  of  this  stage,  they  actually  adh« 
together  at  every  point,  either  directly  or  with  the  ' 
tervention  of  a  mass  of  coagulatirfg  lymph.  In 
first  event,  at  the  end  of  the  second  stage,  the  cor 
forms  a  conical  protuberance,  and  a  total  slaphyloii 
arises  (see  Staphyloma) ;  but  in  the  second,  the  corn^ 
is  said  not  to  undergo  this  change.  On  the  coTitrary, 
it  becomes  rather  flat,  and  on  account  of  the  layer  of 
organized  lymph  which  fills  up  the  space  between  iho 
cornea  and"  iiia,  little  of  the  latter  membrane  can 
discerned,  and  what  can  be  seen  appears  to  have 
organization  entirely  subverted.  When  idiopat 
iritis  in  its  first  stage  extends  its  efl^ects  directly  oi 
the  whole  eyeball,  the  eye  becomes  nearly  or  quite  T 
stroyed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  cases  of  violent  aci( 
ophthalmy. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  idiopathic  iritis  ml 
always  be  such  as  operate  directly  upon  the  iris; 
hence  the  disorder  is  usually  a  consequence  of  injur 
and  wounds  of  the  eye,  produced  by  accident  or  in 
operations.  And,  says  Beer,  although  rheumatic  in- 
flammation of  the  eye,  when  neglected  or  wrongly 
treated,  may  at  length  affect  the  iris  and  adjacent  tex- 
tures, yet  such  an  iritis  is  but  a  secondary  effect,  de- 
rived from  the  pre-existing  rheumatic  ophthalmy.  All 
injuries  in  which  the  weapon  or  instrument  has  more 
or  less  pressed  against,  pushed,  irritated,  or  violently 
bruised,  or  torn  the  iris  itself,  and  all  largish  wouncw 
of  the  cornea,  are  to  be  accounted  the  principal  ex- 
citing causes  of  idiopathic  iritis.  Hence  extraction  of 
the  cataract  is  not  unfrequently  followed  by  this  in 
flammation,  when  the  flap  of  the  cornea  is  kept  too 
long  opened,  and  the  iris  is  hurt  with  any  blunt  instru- 
ment; when  the  incision  in  the  cornea  is  too  small, 
and  a  hard  cataract  pushes  the  iris  between  the  lips  of 
the  wound,  and  is  slowly  pressed  out  of  the  eye ;  vvlien 
many  pieces  of  the  cataract  break  ofl",  and  it  is  ne 
sary  repeatedly  to  introduce  Daniel's  scoop  for 
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removal ;  or  when,  notwitlistanding  the  operator  pro- 
ceeds with  the  utmost  delicacy,  the  patient  is  exces- 
sively timid  and  unmanageable,  or  particularly  irrita- 
ble and  prone  to  inflammation.  This  form  of  iritis  is 
also  produced  by  couching,  reclination  through  the 
sclerotica,  keratonyxis,  and  operations  for  artificial 
pupil.  Nor,  as  Beer  observes,  is  it  at  all  surprising 
that  iritis  should  follow  these  last  operations,  as  the  sur- 
geon has  often  to  meddle  with  an  iris  that  has  been 
already  violently  inflamed. 

Profrnosis  in  the  first  stage.  Serious  as  the  disorder 
always  is,  important  as  the  textures  are  in  which  the 
inflammation  is  most  severe,  and  quickly  ;is  vision  may 
he  for  ever  annihilated  by  it,  yet,  says  Beer,  the  prog- 
nosis in  the  first  stage  is  very  favourable,  when  the 
true  nature  of  the  case  is  at  once  understood,  and 
treated  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  prognosis  is  the  most 
favourable  when  the  inflammation  is  not  extensive; 
but  it  must  be  very  reserved  when  the  inflanunation 
extends  either  deeply  backwards,  forwards,  or  in  both 
directions.  Beer  remarks,  that  when  iritis  is  purely 
idiopathic,  and  judiciously  treated  in  its  first  stage,  it 
is  incredible  with  what  rapidity  its  effects  recede. 
When  it  is  produced  immediately  by  an  injury  of  the 
iris  itself,  and  some  part  of  this  membrane  is  torn,  the 
risk  of  the  inflamniation  is  not  the  only  thing  for  con- 
sideration ;  for  the  chance  of  the  function  of  the  iris 
being  permanently  impaired  by  the  injury  must  also  be 
•)ken  into  the  account.  And,  says  Beer,  as  in  these 
(■re  injuries  of  the  eyeball,  it  is  impossible  to  foretel 
jit  may  be  the  result  of  the  inflammation,  it  is  a 
_  ud  maxim  always  either  to  defer  making  any  prog- 
iiosis,  or  to  deliver  only  a  doubtful  one.  When  idio- 
j)athic  iritis  has  already  changed  either  into  a  complete 
internal  ophthalmy,  or  into  a  violent  inflammation  of 
the  whole  eyeball,  no  incautious  promises  should  be 
jnade  about  the  recovery  of  the  eyesight,  or  even  about 
(ireserving  the  shape  of  the  eye. 

Prognosis  in  the  second  stage.  Though,  says  Beer, 
tins  is  nmch  less  favourable  than  in  the  first  stage,  yet, 
if  proper  measures  be  not  deferred,  a  perfect  recovery 
of  the  eye  may  often  be  effected.  Here  a  great  deal  de- 
pends upon  the  state  of  the  layer  of  lymph  eff'used  in 
the  posterior  chamber,  and  of  suppuration.  If  it  be 
plain  to  the  naked  eye,  that  no  coagulating  lymph  lies 
in  that  chamber  behind  the  contracted  pupil,  but  slight 
grayish  filaments  are  discernible  with  a  magnifying- 
glass,  projecting  only  a  little  way  from  behind  the  pu- 
pillary edge  of  the  iris  ;  if  the  colour  merely  of  the 
lesser  circle  of  the  iris  be  changed,  while  no  little  cyst  of 
matter  is  yet  formed  on  the  latter  membrane,  and  the 
sight  is  lessened  only  in  a  small  degree,  being  somewhat 
cloudy;  the  complaint  may  be  socompletely  cured  by 
proper  means,  that  not  a  vestige  of  it  will  remain. 
However,  for  some  time  after  the  termination  of  the 
second  stage,  the  motions  of  the  iris  will  be  more 
sluggish  than  natural,  though  the  pupil  effectually 
adapt  itself  to  the  variations  of  light.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  a  considerable,  though  fine,  web-like 
membrane  can  be  plainly  seen  behind  the  pupil ; 
when  the  colour  of  the  larger  circle  of  the  iris  is  some- 
what altered  ;  and  the  power  of  vision  is  seriously  les- 
sened ;  though,  by  effectual  treatment,  the  sight  may 
be  re-established  sufiiclently  to  enable  the  patient  to 
read  and  write ;  yet,  says  Beer,  it  will  for  ever  conti- 
nue weak;  the  pupillary  edge  of  the  iris  will  never 
regain  its  perfect  freedom,  but  constantly  remain  more 
or  less  angular,  and  the  pupil  never  assume  again  the 
clear  shinmg  blackness,  which,  in  persons  not  of  great 
age,  it  naturally  exhibits.  Still  more  remarkable  are 
the  sequelae  of  idiopathic  iritis,  when  a  small  cyst  of 
matter  has  been  formed  on  the  iris,  and  discharged  its 
contents  Into  the  anterior  chamber;  for,  in  this  case, 
under  the  best  circumstances,  the  former  colour  of  the 
iris  never  entirely  reiurns.  According  to  Beer,  when 
at  the  first  visit  of  the  surgeon,  vis^ion  is  quite  interrupt- 
ed by  the  effusion  of  lymph  in  the  posti^rior  chamber, 
po  that  the  patient  can  no  longer  perceive  any  object 
with  the  affected  eye,  though  capable  of  distinguishing 
the  light,  and  the  fmtlincH  of  some  things ;  when  the 
pupil  is  at  the  same  time  very  coniract«d,  and  the  co- 
lour of  the  greater  circle  of  the  iris  entirely  changed  ; 
there  is  no  hope  of  recovery  of  the  sight  at  first,  iliouiih 
•ome  chance  of  benefit  tnav  be  snlmeqnently  afiurded 
by  the  (ormation  of  an  artirtcial  pupil.  If,  Hays  IWer, 
in  iuch  a  case,  mailer  has  been  ertuscd,  frf)m'  several 
llttleeuppuraiing  points  of  the  lii»,  so  copiously  into  the 


anterior  chamber,  that  nearly  all  this  cavity,  or  at  least 
the  half  of  it,  is  filled  up,  though  after  absorption  some 
power  of  distinguishing  light  may  return,  little  oi  no 
hope  can  be  entertained  of  any  effectual  benefit  from  a 
future  operation  for  an  artificial  pupil.  When,  at  the 
termination  of  the  first  stage,  tiie  coj  nea  is  so  severely 
inflamed,  that  tiie  iris  almost  touches  this  membrane  in 
its  untransparenl  thickened  slate,  all  prospect  of  sav- 
mg  the  eyesjght  is  over,  and  it  will  be  fortunate  if  the 
isatural  shape  of  the  eye  can  now  be  preserved,  and  the 
formation  of  a  staphyloma  of  the  cornea  prevented. 
When  the  layer  of  lymph  between  the  cornea  and  the 
iris  is  extensive,  and  considerable  blood-vessels  can 
be  seen  proceeding  into  it  from  the  iris.  Beer  says,  no- 
thing will  succeed  in  re-establishing  vision.  And  he  ob- 
serves, that  when  an  idiopathic  iritis,  at  the  close  of  its 
first  stage,  has  changed  into  a  true  internal  ophthalmy, 
and  the  pupil  is  already  quite  blocked  up,  so  that  even 
the  light  cannot  be  distinguished,  the  recovery  of  sight 
is  quite  impossible,  and  the  surgeon  must  make  every 
exertion  to  prevent  the  shape  of  the  organ  from  being 
destroyed.  In  this  disease,  says  Beer,  a  relapse,  even 
when  the  inflammation  has  not  been  very  considerable 
in  the  first  attJick,  almost  constantly  ends  in  partial  or 
complete  blindness  of  the  aftecled  eye,  as  the  progress 
of  the  case  is  so  rapid  that  there  is  not  time  enough  to 
render  effectual  assistance. 

Beer  directs  idiopathic  iritis  to  be  treated  in  its  first 
stage  like  a  case  of  pure  internal  ophthalmy,  the  prac- 
tice being  somewhat  modified,  however,  according  to 
the  direction  and  degree  in  which  the  inflanunation  has 
spread,  when  the  surgeon  is  first  consulted.  When  the 
ijiflammation  continues  a  good  while  limited,  or  spreads 
Gut  very'gradually  to  the  outer  texture  of  the  eyeball, 
general  and'local  antiphlogistic  remedies  are  to  be  em- 
ployed with  moderation;  but  if  it  immediately  extend 
itself  to  the  innermost  parts  of  the  eye,  or  both  inwards 
and  outwards  together,  and  threatens  to  end  in  a  uni- 
versal inflammation  of  the  eyeball,  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment must  be  most  rigorously  adopted.— (5ecr.)  This 
author  then  notices  the  unfortunate  state  of  the  case, 
when,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  stage,  the  eyesight 
happens  to  be  entirely  destroyed,  the  iris  is  close  to  the 
cornea,  and  there  is  danger  of  a  staphyloma.  In  this 
desperate  state  of  things,  his  apprehensions  of  this  last 
disease  lead  him  to  suggest  a  plan  (the  propriety  of 
which  I  regard  with  much  suspicion),  which  is  nothing 
less  than  actually  trying  to  increase  the  inflammation, 
by  stimulating  the  eye  several  times  a  day  with  lauda- 
num, sulphuric  ether,  &c.  with  a  view  of  doing  what? 
Why,  of  obliterating  the  sources  of  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour !  the  continuance  of  the  secretion  of  which  is 
set  down  as  one  of  the  essentials  to  the  production  of 
staphyloma.— (fi.  1,  p.  447.) 

The  treatment  of  idiopathic  iritis  in  its  second  stage, 
as  recommended  by  Beer,  is,  on  the  whole,  both  gene- 
rally and  locally,  iike  what  has  been  advised  for  the 
same  stage  of  pure  internal  ophthalmy ;  but  here,  he 
says,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  inflammation  extends  itself  in 
the  first  stage,  so  that  the  treatment  may  be  regulated 
witii  greater  precision.  Beer  also  advises  great  atten- 
tion to  be  paid  to  the  effusion  of  lymph  in  the  posterior 
chamber ;  as,  towards  the  end  of  the  second  stage, 
much  may  be  done  which  would  afterward  be  too 
late.  Thus,  when  the  surgeon  perceives,  towards  the 
end  of  the  second  clage,  that  the  layer  of  lymph  in  the 
posterior  ch  amber  does  not  com  pictely  preven  t,  though  it 
seriously  diminishes  vision,  and«that  it  is  likely  to  re- 
main in  the  same  state  after  the  termination  of  the  se- 
cond stage,  Beer  recommends  topical  applications  to  the 
eye,  and,  if  these  prove  unavailing,  internal  alterative 
medicines,  and  even  mercury,  which,  he  says,  when 
the  treatment  is  judiciously  conducted,  ought  not  to  be 
omitted.  Here,  also,  he  observes,  another  deviation 
must  be  made  from  the  usual  practice  in  the  second 
stage  of  ophthalmy:  calomel  joined  with  opium,  is  to 
be  exhibited  with  calamus  aromaticus,  bark,  &c.  Ex- 
ternally, Beer  speaks  highly  of  the  benefit  of  a  colly- 
rium,  containing  the  oxyrnnriate  of  mercury,  without 
any  mucilage,  but  with  a  considerable  addition  of  the 
vinous  tincture  of  opium.  When  ihe.^e  remedies  cease 
to  be  eflicacious,  or  the  eye  cannot  bear  fluid  apjilica- 
tions,  as  is  sometimes  the  case.  Beer  recommends  a  bit 
of  the  following  salve  to  be  smeared  once  a  day  be 
tvveen  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  and  allowed  slowly  to 
melt  there,  and  become  diffused  over  the  eye:  ft-  Bir 
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tyri  recentis  insulsi  3  ij.  Hydrarpyri  nitrico-oxydi  ru- 
bri  gr.  tj.  Extract,  opii  gr.  viij.  M.  Beer  also  states, 
that  rubbing  a  little  mercurial  ointment,  with  which 
some  opium  is  blended,  once  a  day  into  the  eyebrow, 
will  greatly  promote  the  removal  of  the  lymph  eflfused 
in  the  posterior  chamber.— (£.  1,  p.  450.) 

Excellent  as  Beer's  description  of  idiopathic  iritis 
certainly  is,  there  are  some  imperfections  in  his  method 
of  treatment.  1st,  It  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  he 
insists  sufficiently  upon  the  necessity  of  taking  away 
a  very  large  quantity  of  blood  at  the  commencement  of 
the  case,  and  of  repeating  the  general  and  topical  bleed- 
ing, until  the  circulation  is  duly  lowered,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  the  inflammation  checked.  2dly,  Though 
his  recommendation  of  rigorous  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment implies  the  approbation  both  of  bleeding  and  ca- 
thartics, he  says  nothing  of  the  use  of  moderate  doses 
of  tartarized  antimony,  in  weakening  the  pulse,  a  prac- 
tice highly  praised  by  the  late  Mr.  Saunders.— ( On  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye,  p.  26,  Sno.  1811.)  3dly,  If  mercury  has 
the  power  of  arresting  acute  inflammation  of  the  iris, 
"both  prior  to  and  alter  the  effusion  of  adhesive  mat- 
ter," and  of  rapidly  removing,  ''  by  an  excitement  of 
the  absorbing  system,  peculiar  to  itself,  the  newly- 
effused  matter"  {Travers,  Synopsis,  S-c  p.  ^l),  then 
Beer  must  delay  too  long  the  employment  of  this  pow- 
erful medicine,  since  he  does  not  commence  its  use  un- 
til the  close  of  the  second  stage,  when  he  has  found 
that  the  absorption  of  the  eff'used  lymph  cannot  be  ef- 
fected by  other  means.  4thly,  Beer  entirely  overlooks 
the  important  utility  of  belladonna  and  hyoscyamus  in 
producing  a  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  whereby  adhesions 
of  the  iris  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  or  to  the  cornea 
itself,  may  frequently  be  prevented,  or  their  ill  effects 
considerably  lessened.  Belladonna  (says  Mr.  Saun- 
ders), "if  properly  applied  to  the  eye,  during  the  adhe- 
sive process  of  inflammation,  will. cause  the  inner  mar- 
gin of  the  iris  to  expand  and  recede  from  the  axis  of 
the  pupil,  and  will  thus  overcome  the  restraint  arising 
from  the  agglutination  of  lymph,  by  elongating  the  or- 
ganized bands  which  connect  the  iris  and  capsule,  if 
they  liave  not  been  of  long  duration.  Thus,  the  adhe- 
sions are  drawn  out  to  a  degree  of  tenuity,  and  conse- 
quently transparency,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
light  is  admitted.  If  the  eff*ect  of  the  inflammation  has 
been  slight,  the  adhesions  will  be  trivial,  and  the  pupil 
only  sliiihtly  irregular.  The  iris  will  retain  a  certain 
power  of  action,  and  vision  vviH  be  very  little  injured. 
In  general,  the  pupil  is  misshapen,  and  the  iris  per- 
fectly fixed;  but  if  the  aperture  be  of  suflicient  size, 
and  the  capsule  not  rendered  too  opaque,  the  patient 
will  enjoy  a  very  useful  degree  of  sight." — (Saunders, 
p.  32.)  Respecting  belladonna,  it  is  observed  by  Lan- 
genbeck,  that,  as  all  applications  directly  to  the  inflamed 
eye  itself  are  frequently  hurtful,  and  render  it  still  more 
painful  and  irritable,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  let  the  extract 
of  belladoima  be  smeared  upon  the  eyebrow,  instead 
of  puting  a  solution  of  it  immediately  in  contact  with 
the  conjunctiva. — {JSTeue  Bill.  b.  2,  p.  230.)  The  same 
author  expresses  his  attachment  to  Beer's  method  of  rub- 
bing mercurial  ointment  witli  opium  into  the  eyebrows  ; 
and  after  dwelling,  with  due  force,  on  the  necessity  of  co- 
pious and  repeated  bleedings,  leeches,  evacuations,  &c. 
he  cautions  practitioners  not  to  be  led  into  the  suppo- 
sition, that  the  efllcacy  of  belladonna  will  supersede 
the  occasion  for  taking  away  blood.  He  even  declares, 
that,  during  the  first  vehemence  of  the  infianmiation, 
the  application  is  quite  ineflicient,  and  that  it  frequently 
will  not  succeed  in  ifroducing  a  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
before  bleeding  has  been  practised.  "  If  (says  Langen- 
beck)  bleeding  is  to  be  useful  in  iritis,  it  must  be  copi- 
ous, and  often  repeated." 

Specific  Cases  of  Iritis.  The  foregoing  observations 
refer  to  idiopathic  iritis,  or  inflammation  of  the  iris  un- 
complicated with  any  specific  disease.  But  there  is  an 
iritis,  which  "  appears  in  company  with  rheumatism  of 
the  chronic  form  ;  sometimes  with  gout;  with  the  con- 
stitutional signs  of  the  lues  venerea ;  and  during  or  fol- 
lowing the  action  of  mercury  upon  the  system." — 
{Travers,  Surfrical  Essays,  part  I-  p.  59.) 

Mr.  Hunter  entertains  doubts  \\  hether  any  inflam- 
mations of  the  eyes  are  syphilitic,  and  he  appears  to 
found  his  opinion  upon  two  circumstances:  one  is, 
that  if  such  cases  be  venereal,  the  disease  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  when  it  attacks  other  parts,  and 
is  attended  with  more  pain  than  venereal  inflamma- 
tion arising  from  an  affection  of  the  constitution :  the 


second  is,  that  he  never  saw  these  cases  attended  wi 
such  ulceration  as  occurs  when  the  complaint  invad 
the  mouth,  throat,  and  tongue. — {Hunter  on  the  Vet 
real  Disease,  p.  324.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  gen 
rality  of  modern  surgeons  believe  in  the  reality 
venereal  ophthahny,  though  their  accounts  of  1 
symptoms  and  appearances  of  the  complaint  are 
some  respects  discordant.  Scarpa  says,  the  venere 
ophthahny  is  peculiar  in  not  discovering  manifest  sigi 
of  inflammation,  stealing  on  clandestinely,  witho 
much  uneasiness.  It  afterward  relaxes  the  vessels 
the  conjunctiva  and  lining  of  the  palpebras,  and  chang 
the  secretion  of  Meibomius's  glands.  In  time,  itcaus 
ulceration  of  the  margins  of  the  eyelids ;  the  ciliffi  f 
oft",  and  the  cornea  grows  opaque.  In  the  worst  sta 
it  excites  itching  in  the  eyes,  which  is  exasperated 
night,  and  abates  in  violence  towards  morning,  as 
almost  all  the  effects  of  syphiHs.  It  never  attains  tl 
state  of  chemosis.  With  the  exception  of  the  venere 
ophthahny  in  the  form  of  iritis,  I  caimot  discover  th 
any  thing  very  certain  has  yet  been  made  out.  By  th 
observation,  however,  it  is  not  meant  to  assert,  thi 
cases  corresponding  to  Scarpa's  description  do  not  pr 
sent  themselves,  and  may  not  be  relieved  by  his  nietb( 
of  treatment ;  but  that  their  venereal  character  is  n 
fairly  proved.  In  examples  like  those  described 
Scarpa,  the  decoct,  sarsap.,  the  oxymuriate  of  me 
cury,  niezereon,  guaiacun),  and  even  mercurial  fri 
tions,  may  be  employed  with  leeches  and  blistei 
Scarpa  particularly  recommends  a  collyrium  ma 
with  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury.  When  the  eyeli 
are  ulcerated,  theunguentum  hydrargyri  nitrati,  wea 
ened  at  first  with  twice  or  thrice  its  quantity  of  ti 
ungnentum  cetaceum,  is  the  best  topical  application 

The  iris  is  now  supposed  to  be  more  liable  than  ai 
other  part  of  the  eye  to  venereal  inflammation 
(  TVardrop^s  Essays  on  the  Morbid  Anat.  of  the  E% 
vol.  2,  p.  36.)  The  case  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Saundei 
who  recommends  the  vigorous  exhibition  of  mercu 
and  the  use  of  belladonna.  Its  symptoms  and  trei 
merit,  however,  have  been  more  particularly  detail 
by  Beer.— (Lehre  von  den  Jiugevkr.b.  1,;;.  553.) 
this  case  and  some  other  specific  forms  of  iritis  i 
described  in  the  two  last  editions  of  the  First  Lines 
Surgery,  I  need  here  only  refer  the  reader  to  that 
lication,  and  to  a  few  works  containing  additional 
formation  on  iritis  in  general ;  as  Saunders^s  Treati 
on  some  Practical  Points,  relating  to  Diseases  of  i 
Eye,  p.  21,  8vo.  1811;  and  particularly  the  later  & 
tions,  in  which  the  utility  of  mercurials  is  noticed. 

In  the  article  Hypopium  I  have  referred  to  an  eai 
case,  in  which  the  quick  exhibition  of  mercury  and 
good  effects  were  exemplified  in  Germany.    But  wha 
ever  claims  the  continental  surgeons  may  have  respect- 
ing the  first  administration  of  mercury  in  iritis,  I  be- 
lieve it  a  justice  due  to  Dr.  Farre  and  Mr.  Travers  to 
state,that  these  gentlemen  haveundoubtedly  given,  not 
only  the  best  practical  directions  on  the  subject,  but, 
laid  the  greatest  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  the  pr; 
tice,  establishing  the  efficacy  of  jnercury,  as  a  me; 
as  well  of  resisting  the  effusion  of  lymph  in  the  eye 
of  exciting  the  absorption  of  it  after  it  has  been  effui 
— (See  Travers,  in  Surgical  Essays,  part  1.)     Co| 
suit  also  J.  Vetch,  Ji  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseai 
of  the  Eye,  p.  88,  <$-c.  8vo.  Lond.  1820.     Weller's 
nual  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Human  Eye,  transl 
Monteath,  8vo.  Glasgow,  1821.    .7.  Wardrop,  Mori 
Anatomy  of  the  Eye,  vol.  2,  chap.  20,  8vo.  Lond.  18 
H.  B.  Schindler,   De  Iritide  Chronica.   Vratislavii 
1819.    .7.  A.  Schmidt,  uber  JVachstaar  und  Iritis 
Staar-  Opcrationen,  Ato.  Wein,  1801 ;  a  work  of  h 
repute.     Carmickael,  in  Obs.  on  the  Specific  Distinc 
tions  of  Venereal  Diseases,  p.  31.     Quarterly  Jourp,. 
of  Foreign  Medicine,  JVov.  1818.     G.  Frick  on  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye,  p.  65,  ^-c.  cd.  2,  with  notes  by  TVelbank 
8vo.  Lond.  1826. 

Rheiimatic  Inflammation  of  the  Eye.  According  to 
Mr.  Wardrop,  the  albuginea  acquires  a  brick-red 
tinge  or  an  admixture  of  yellow  with  crimson  red, 
which  colour,  he  supposes,  is  probably  caused  by  the 
serous  part  of  the  blood  being  tinged  with  bile;  "an 
eflJect  likely  to  fake  place  from  the  marked  derange- 
ment of  the  biliary  organs  which  usually  accompanies 
this  disease."  Contrary  to  the  statement  of  Beer,  wlio 
describes  the  blood-vessels  as  being  in  clusters,  Mr. 
Wardrop  observes,  that  they  are  generally  equally  nu 
merous  over  the  whole  white  of  the  eye,  passing  for 
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\raras  in  nearly  straight  lines  from  the  posterior  part  of 
iie  eyeball,  and  advancing  close  to  the  cornea;  but 
M'iilier  passing  over  it,  nor  leaving  the  pale  circle 
uDund  it,  which  is  so  striking  when  either  the  choroid 
lat  or  the  iris  is  inflamed.    If  the  vessels  be  closely 
Aumined,  the  general  redness  will  be  found  produced 
uore  by  numerous  small  ramifications  than  a  few 
irge  trunks.    There  is  frequently  a  little  swelling  of 
no  conjunctiva  which  sometimes  forms  a  slightly  ele- 
ited  ring  round  the  cornea.      In   mild  cases,  little 
lansre  takes  place  in  the  anterior  chamber  in  the  early 
age ;  but  as  the  disease  advances,  the  cornea  becomes 
nil  and  turbid.    Upon  close  examination,  one  or  more 
t  tlw  layers  of  the  conjunctiva  on  the  cornea  will 
.  iierallybe  found  to  be  abraded,  especially  towards  its 
ucumfercnce.    At  the  commencement  of  the  disease 
,iere  is  often  a  disagreeable  feeling  of  dryness  of  the 
ve;  but  sooner  or  later  a  very  copious  secretion  of 
.  ,-us  takes  place.    The  eyelids  are  observed  to  be  very 
iitle  affected.     At  first,  the  chief  seat  of  pain  is  gene- 
ally  in  the  head,  though  sometimes  in  the  eyeball 
iself.    Mr.  Wardrop  des'cribes  the  pain  as  usually  most 
vere  in  the  temple  of  the  affected  side,  but  he  says 
h;it  it  is  often  seated  in  the  bro'w,  the  cheek-bone,  the 
eth,  or  the  lower  jaw.    "  Sometimes  the  pain  is  pre- 
:>ely  confined  to  one-half  of  the  head,  and  sometimes 
iore  is  a  severe  pain  iti  the  cavity  of  the  nose  or  in 
lo  ear.    The  pains  are  more  of  a  dull  agonizing  kind 
iian  acute,  and,  though  unceasing,  they  vary  nmcli  in 
ijree,  coming  on  at  times  in  very  severe  paroxysms, 
1(1  with  great  violence  when  the  head  is  bent  down- 
vurds.     Sometimes  the   pain   is  excited    by  merely 
Touching  the  scalp,  and  the  patient  is  unable  to  rest  his 
head  on  the  affected  side  or  even  lean  it  on  a  pillow. 
In  most  cases  the  pain  is  said  to  be  remittent,  the  pa- 
roxysm coming  on  in  the  evening,  continuing  during 
the   night,  being  most  severe   about    midnight,   and 
abating  towards  morning. 

In  the  eyeball,  says  Mr.  Wardrop,  the  patient  gene- 
rally comiilains  more  of  a  sense  of  fulness  and  disten- 
tion than  of  pain ;  and  though  there  is  a  great  degiee 
of  external  redness,  the  eye  does  not  seem  to  suffer 
from  exposure  to  lifrht;  a  point  on  which  Professor 
Beer  delivers  a  directly  opposite  statement,  at  least,  in 
relation  to  the  first  stage  of  the  disease.  However, 
these  authors  both  aaree  in  considering  the  sclerotica 
as  generally  the  chief  seat  of  rheumatic  inflammation  ; 
but  Beer  sets  down  the  iris  as  likewise  subject  to  be 
Wtacke:!.  He  admits  also,  that,  in  the  second  stage, 
the  aversion  to  light  undergoes  a  considerable  diminu- 
tion. According  to  Mr.  Wardrop,  rheumatic  ophthal- 
my  is  always  accompanied  with  more  or  less  symp- 
tomatic fever,  severe  paroxysms  of  which  take  place 
towards  evening,  and  the  t'unctions  of  the  primae  vite 
are  much  deranged,  "  the  appetite  being  impaired,  and 
the  evacuation  always  changed  in  quality^"  In  severe 
cases,  the  pain  in  the  head  soon  becomes  agonizing, 
the  redness  of  the  eyeball  increases,  the  whole  white 
of  the  eye  is  crowded  with  blood-vessels,  and  the  con- 
junctiva swelled.  At  length  ulceration  commences  in 
the  cornea,  through  which  the  aqueous  humour  is  dis- 
charged, and  the  eyeball  collap.«es,  when  all  pain  ceases ; 
or  abscesses  may  form  within  the  posterior  chamber 
and  burst  through  the  sclerotic  coat. — {fVardrop,  in 
Med.  Chir.  Travs.  vol.  10.)  Beer  de.scribes  small  wa- 
tery vesicles  as  forming  on  the  cornea  or  white  of  the 
eye,  and  changing  during  severe  pains  into  small  ulcers, 
which  occasion  an  appearance,  as  if  a  small  piece 
were  torn  out  of  the  surface  of  the  cornea.  He  adds, 
that  they  seldom  leave  scars  behind ;  but  generally  little 
pits,  which  are  soon  filled  up  in  healthy  subjects.— (See 
fVellrr  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  vol.2,  p.  217.) 

The  causes  of  rheumatic  ophthalmy  enumerated  by 
writer«  are,  change  of  weather,  variation  of  tempera 
ture,  exposure  to  damp,  a  cold  current  of  air  directly 
striking  the  eye,  and  a  constitution  disposed  to  rheu- 
matism. Mr.  Wardrctp  states,  that  both  sexes  are 
equally  subject  to  the  disease;  but  that  he  has  ob- 
.served  it  most  frequently  in  adults,  and  persons  of 
rather  advanced  age.  Only  one  eye  is  usually  afft^cted  ; 
and  when  the  second  is  aiiacked,  the  disease  is  almost 
always  less  severe  in  it  than  that  which  is  first  in- 
flamed. 

According  to  Mr.  Wardrop,  rheumatic  ophthalmy 
resembles  Hyphilliic  more  than  any  other  kind  of  in- 
flammation of  the  eye.  Hut  he  notices,  that  in  rheu- 
matic ophthalmy  the  proper  vessels  of  the  $clerotic  coat 


are  enlarged,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  redness  being 
generally  difl'used  over  the  whole  albuginea,  vvliereas, 
iM  syphilitic  ivjlammation  it  is  the  anterior  ciliary  ar- 
teries passing  along  the  sclerotica  on  their  way  to  the 
ii-is,  which  are  chiejly  affected;  and  hence  the  pale 
ring  which  is  always  observed  between  the  cornea 
and  the  enlarged  vessels.  Mr.  Wardrop  farther  ex- 
plains, that  though  these  diseases  resemble  each  other 
in  the  pains  round  the  orbit  and  their  evening  exacer- 
bation, patients  with  syphilitic  ophthalmy  always  have 
the  constitutional  symptoms  of  syphilis. 

Wnen  the  disease  has  made  much  progress,  and  the 
symptoms  have  not  yet  yielded  to  other  remedies,  Mr. 
Wardrop  recommends  the  evacuation  of  the  aqueous 
humour,  as  a  practice  from  which  the  most  beneficial 
eflects  may  be  expected.  After  the  operation,  fomenta- 
tions are  the  only  necessary  applications ;  but  if  the  eye 
continue  long  irritable,  the  vinous  tincture  of  opium  is 
to  be  used.  He  enjoins  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
biliary  organs  in  every  stage  of  the  disease,  and  speaks 
highly  of  the  sudden  relief  sometimes  afforded  by  an. 
emetic,  care  being  taken  to  empty  the  bowels  afterward 
with  calomel  and  rhubarb,  or  other  purgatives.  If  the 
functions  of  the  skin  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  a 
chill  just  before  the  attack,  this  author  prescribes  a 
couple  of  grains  of  antimonial  powder,  alone,  or  com- 
bined with  opium,  to  be  taken  every  four  or  six 
hours.  Little  advantage,  he  says,  is  derived  from  local 
bleeding,  and  where  venesection  may  become  neces- 
sary on  account  of  the  complaint  resisting  other  means, 
it  is  to  be  practised  with  moderation. 

In  the  early  stage,  Mr.  Wardrop  has  found,  that  the 
pain  in  the  eye  and  eyebrow  is  sometimes  much  alle- 
viated by  a  fomentation  with  the  decoction  of  poppy- 
heads.  He  also  praises  blisters  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck  or  behind  the  ear;  but  disapproves  of  their  being 
put  near  the  eye  itself.  The  vinous  tincture  of  opium, 
he  says,  is  the  only  local  application  which  he  lias  ever 
seen  decidedly  beneficial ;  but  its  use  is  to  be  deferred 
till  a  late  stage  of  the  inflammation,  when  all  febrile 
sym|)toms  have  been  subdued.  "After  the  prima;  vise 
have  been  well  evacuated,  the  tongue  may  still  remain 
veiy  wh'ite,  and  the  pulse  quicker  than  natural."  Iti 
this'  state,  small  doses  of  bark,  either  alone  or  witlt 
tlie  mineral  acids,  will  be  most  serviceable.— (W^ardro;;, 
in  jMcd.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  10.)  The  outlines  of  Beer's 
piactice  may  be  given  very  briefly:  in  the  first  stage, 
he  applies  a  leech  to  the  inner  canthus,  and  covers  the 
eye  with  a  cold  poultice,  with  a  small  proportion  of 
vinegar  in  the  water  with  which  it  is  made.  Diapho- 
retics are  also  prescribed.  In  the  second  stage,  guaia- 
cum,  camphor,  arnica,  antimonials,  blisters  to  the 
neck,  or  behind  the  ears,  frictions  with  opium  over  the 
eyebrows,  and  covering  the  eyes  wilJh  bags  of  aromatic 
herbs  and  camphor,  are  the  means  of  relief.  Whea 
abrasions  or  ulcerations  exist  on  the  conjunctiva,  scle- 
rotica, or  cornea,  a  collyrium  of  the  lapis  divinus,  with 
a  large  addition  of  the  v'inoua  tincture  of  opium,  is 
commended ;  or  if  the  ulcers  are  large,  and  on  the 
cornea  itself,  they  may  be  touched  with  the  latter  tinc- 
ture by  means  of  a  camel-hair  pencil.  After  each  use 
of  the  collyrium.  Beer  covers  the  eye  again  with  the 
bags  of  aromatic  herbs  and  camphor.— (See  Weller  on. 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  vol.  2,  p.  218.)  Respecting  the 
last  application,  I  have  already  expressed  my  belief, 
that  it  is  one  which  is  not  likely  to  obtain  credit  among 
English  surgeons. 

.'Scrofulous  Ophthalmy.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of 
this  case  is,  that  it  is  not  attended  with  pain.  As  Dr. 
Frick  observes,  the  same  fact  is  remarked  with  respect 
to  scrofulous  inflammation  in  otlier  parts:  it  is  every 
where  characterized  by  a  dulness  of  sensib'Hty. — (On 
Dis.  of  the  Eye,  p.  33,  ed.  2.)  According  to  Mr.  Tra- 
vers,  when  strumous  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva 
!ias  not  proceeded  to  change  of  texture,  it  is  not 
■narked  by  any  prominent  local  character.  "  The  vas- 
cularity is  inc(msideral)le.  This  inflammation  some- 
times accompanies  pustule  of  the  sclerotic  conjunc- 
tiva, in  which  case  the  vascularity  is  diffused,  instead 
of  being  partial  as  in  pure  pustular  inflammation,  and 
the  intolerance  of  light  ckaractcnstic  of  the  strumous 
Inflammation  is  present  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
It  accompanies  also  the  morbid  secretion  of  the  lids 
when  the  eyeball  becomes  affected  by  the  acutenesi 
and  duration  of  that  disease,  and  the  pustule  on  the 
cornea,  especially  the  variolous  pustule.  In  its  simplest 
form,  it  is  almost  peculiar  to  young  children,  tt*- 
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Uonatv,  marked  by  a  very  slight  redness  of  the  scle- 
rotic conjunctiva,  and  the  greatest  possible  degree  of 
intolerance  (.of  light)."  The  same  author  attributes 
the  disease  to  a  morbid  sympathy  of  the  retina  with 
the  secreting  surfaces  of  the  primse  viae  and  skin. 
The  following  is  the  treatmeHt  proposed  by  Mr.  Tra- 
vers,  for  each  form  of  scrofulous-ophthalmy : 

1.  Strumotis  inflammationwithout  change  of  texture, 
vascularity  more  or  less,  intolerance  (of  light)  exces- 
sive. Calomel  and  opium  at  night :  emetic  tartar  to 
continued  nausea;  gentle  alvine  evacuants;  diapho- 
retic drinks ;  large  open  blister  on  the  nape  of  the 
neck;  leeches;  tepid  bath;  tepid  or  cold  water  washes 
as  most  agreeable;  vapour  of  opium;  large  bonnet 
shade;  no  bandages;  spacious  airy  apartments;  and 
light  bed-clothing. 

2.  With  recent  diffused  opacity  of  the  corneal  con- 
junctiva, and  vessels  raised  upon  and  overshooting 
the  corneal  margin.  Calomel  and  opium  to  slight  ptya- 
lism ;  purgatives  on  alternate  days;  leeches;  blisters 
alternated  behind  the  ears  and  on  the  nape  of  the  neck 
and  temples.  As  the  acute  stage  passes  off,  repeated 
circular  sections  of  the  vessels  on  the  sclerotica,  near 
the  margin  of  the  cornea. 

3.  With  herpetic  ulcers  of  the  cornea.  The  samp ; 
blisters  on  the  temples:  as  the  inflammation  yields, 
solut.  argent,  nitrat. ;  vin.  opii';  solut.  cupr.  sulph. ;  di- 
lute zinc  lot'on. 

I  4.  With  pvstules.  If  partial,  weak  zinc,  or  alum 
otion;  ung.  hydrarg.  nitrat. :  occasional  brisk  purga- 
tives ;  infusion  of  roses  with  additional  acids ;  tonic 
iBitters;  columba;  gentian,  &;c. ;  blisters  behind  the 
ears,  repeated  if  necessary :  if  the  vascularity  is  dif- 
fused by  the  miltiplication  of  pustules  or  the  duration 
of  inflammation,  with  irritability  to  light,  treatment  as 
in  strumous  inflammation  without  breach.  Ung.  sub- 
acei.  plumbi. 

5.  With  inflammation  of  the  follicles  and  puriform 
discharge.  Acive  measures  at  first,  but  not  long  con- 
tinued. Blisters;  when  becoming  chronic,  with  thick- 
ened lids,  scari.lcations  ;  zinc,  alum,  or  copper  wash, 
dilute;  ung.  hydr.  nitrat.;  hydr.  nitr.  oxyd.  ;  subacet. 
cupri;  tonics  aod  sedatives:  if  obstinate,  issue  or 
seton. 

6.  Convalescent  state.  Infusion  of  roses ;  casca- 
rilla;  columba;  decoction  of  bark,  wiih  dilute  sul- 
phuric or  nitric  acid ;  steel,  rhubarb,  and  soda ;  or 
magnesia,  as  aperients ;  tonic  collyria  and  gently  sti- 
mulant ointments ;  nutritive  diet ;  country  air ;  shower 
or  sea-bath  in  the  warm  months, — ( Travers's  Synopsis, 
Src.  p.  92—260,  <S-c.) 

When  I  look  at  the  discordant  accounts  of  what  are 
called  scrofulous  affections  of  the  eye,  and  the  differ- 
ence of  practice  laid  down  by  different  writers,  I  leave 
the  subject  with  an  impression  tiiat  the  terms  scrofu- 
lous and  strumous  are  here  employed  as  much  at  ran- 
dom as  in  any  other  cases  wjiich  can  be  specified.  In- 
deed, the  attempt  to  reconcile  the  various  statements 
and  descriptions  of  scrofulous  ophthaimy,  would  puz- 
zle the  most  able  man  in  the  profession ;  and  it  is  with 
this  belief,  that  I  avoid  contrasting  the  sentiments  of 
Beer,  Weller,  Lloyd,  Frick,  and  other  modern  writers, 
with  those  already  delivered. — (See  particularly  Beer's 
Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  1,  p.  588,  Src. ;  Welter's 
JUanual  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  vol.  2,  p.  265,  c^c.  ; 
Lloyd  on  Scrofula,  p.  312;  and  Frick  on  the  Eye, 
ed.  2.) 

Chronic  Ophthaimy.  Unfavourable  peculiarities  are 
met  with  in  practice,  which  prevent  the  complete  cure 
of  the  second  stage  of  acute  ophthaimy,  or  that  con- 
nected with  a  weak  vascular  action  in  the  part  af- 
fected; whence  the  protracted  disease  becomes  purely 
thronic,  and  threatens  the  slow  destruction  of  the  eye. 

These  peculiarities  may  be  chiefly  referred  to  three 
causes :  1.  To  an  increased  irritability  continuing  in 
the  eye  after  the  cessation  of  acute  inflammation.  2. 
To  some  other  existing  affection  of  the  eye  or  neigh- 
bouring parts,  of  which  the  chronic  ophthaimy  is  only 
an  effect.    3.  To  constitutional  disease. 

1.  That  chronic  ophthaimy  may  depend  upon  a 
morbid  irritability  of  the  eye  is  evinced,  not  only  from 
Its  resisting  topical  astringents  and  corroborants,  to 
which  the  disease  from  simple  relaxation  and  weak- 
ness yields,  but  from  its  being  exasperated  by  them, 
and  even  by  cold  water.  The  patient  complains  of  a 
sense  of  weight  in  the  upper  eyelid,  and  restraint  in 
opening  it;  the  conjunctiva  has  a  yellowish  cast,  and  , 


when  exposed  to  the  damp  cold  air,  or  a  brilliant  \\gii\ 
or  when  the  patient  studies  by  candle-light,  its  vessel 
become  injected  and  turgid  with  blood.  If,  in  combi 
nation  with  such  symptoms,  the  habit  of  body  be  weal 
and  irritable  ;  subject  to  spasms,  hypochondriasis,  &e. 
then  it  is  manifest,  that  the  chronic  ophthaimy  i 
connected  with  a  general  impairment  of  the  nervou 
system. 

2.  Besides  extraneous  bodies  lodged  between  thi 
palpebrse  and  eyeball,  the  inversion  of  the  cilije,,  ant 
hairs  growing  from  the  caruncula  lachrymahs;  ulcen 
of  the  cornea  ;  prolapsus  of  the  iris ;  herpetic  ulcera 
tions  of  the  margins  of  the  eyelids  ;  a  morbid  secre 
tion  from  the  Meibomian  glands  ;  a  diseased  enlargq 
ment  of  the  cornea,  or  of  the  whole  globe  of  the  ey« 
(fcc,  may  occasion  and  maintain  chronic  ophthaimy 
It  is  only  njy  part  here  to  mention  such  remote  causes 
for  the  particular  treatment  of  them  is  described  h 
other  articles. — (See  Cornea,  Ulcers  of;  Iris,  Prolao 
sus  of;  Lippitudo ;  Staphyloma;  Hydrophthalmia 
Trichiasis,  ij-c.) 

3.  The  cure  of  the  second  stage  of  acute  ophthalm; 
may  be  retarded  by  the  prevalence  of  scrofula  in  the  sys 
tem,  or  by  small-pox  affecting  the  eyes.  Accordinj 
to  Scarpa,  chronic  ophthaimy  is  also  sometimes  a  con 
sequence  of  lues  venerea;  but  I  know  nothing  certaii 
on  this  subject  in  addition  to  what  has  been  stated  ii 
the  foregoing  columns. 

When  chronic  ophthaimy  depends  upon  preterna 
tural  irritability,  the  internal  exhibition  of  bark  witl 
valerian  is  proper ;  animal  food  of  easy  digestion 
gelatinous  and  farinaceous  broths ;  wine  in  modera- 
tion ;  gentle  exercise  ;  living  in  salubrious  and  mild 
situations  ;  are  all  severally  productive  of  benefit.  Ex- 
ternally, the  appUcations  should  be  of  the  sedative  and 
corroborant  kind;  such  as  aromatic  spirituous  vapours 
(from  the  spiritus  ammon.  comp.)  applied  to  the  eye 
through  a  funnel  for  half  an  hour,  three  or  four  times 
a  day  ;  and  the  eyelids  and  eyebrows  may  also  be 
rubbed  with  the  linimentum  camphoras. 

Patients,  both  during  the  treatment  and  after  the 
cure,  must  refrain  from  straining  the  eye,  and  imme- 
diately the  least  uneasiness  is  felt,  must  desist  from 
exercising  it.  When  they  write  or  read,  it  should  con- 
stantly be  in  a  steady,  uniform  light ;  and  too  little,  as 
well  as  too  much  exercise  of  the  organ,  aggravates  the 
disease.  Having  once  begun  to  use  spectacles,  they 
should  never  study,  nor  survey  minute  objects  without 
them. — (.Scarpa.) 

Intermittent  Ophthaimy.  It  is  the  character  of  cer- 
tain forms  of  ophthaimy,  like  the  rheumatic  and  vene- 
real, to  be  liable  to  periodical  exacerbations ;  but  I  am 
not  certain  that  there  are  any  cases  specifically  claim- 
ing the  name  of  intermittent  ophthaimy.  The  late  Mr. 
Ware,  however,  has  noticed  some  examples  which  in- 
termitted, or  at  least  remitted,  at  stated  periods.  In 
these,  he  did  not  find  bark  so  useful  as  in  scrofulous 
ophthaimy  ;  but  he  had  seen  the  most  beneficial  effects 
produced  by  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  sometimes; 
joined  with  the  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla. 

Variolous  Ophthaimy.    As  the  smaH-pox  inoculafioi 
has  at  present  almost  generally  been  abandoned  by  th 
faculty  in  favour  of  the  vaccine  disease,  there  seemi 
less  occasion  now  for  detailing  circumstantially  a  ver; 
obstinate  species  of  ophthaimy,  induced  by  the  formi 
complaint.     When  the  small-pox  eruption  is  very  abu 
dantin  the  face,  it  causes  a  considerable  swelling  of  thii 
part  of  the  body  ;  the  eyelids  become  tumefied,  the  ey 
redden,  and  there  ensues  a  discharge  of  a  very  thic 
adhesive  matter,  which  agglutinates  the  palpebrse 
gether  ;  so  that,  if  no  steps  be  taken,  the  eyes  will  co 
tinue  closed  for  several  days  in  succession.    The  mat 
ter  confined  between  the  eyelids  and  globe  of  the  eye, 
being  perhaps  of  an  irritating  quality,  and  injurious 
from  the  pressure  it  occasions  on  the  surrounding 
parts,  seems  capable  of  exciting  ulceration  of  the  cor- 
nea,   and   even    of  irremediably   destroying   visic^e. 
When  the  pustules  of  the  small-pox  in  other  parts  of 
the  body  have  suppurated,  they  cicatrize;  but  those 
which  happen  within  the  margin  of  the  cartilage  of 
the  eyelids  are  prc^nted  from  healing  by  the  diseased 
secretion,  which  is  men  made  from  the  Meibomian 
glands,  and  such  ulcers  result,  as  will  sometimes  last 
for  several  years,  and  even  during  life,  if  unremedied 
by  art. — (St.  Yves  sur  les  Mai.  des  Yeux,  p.  216,  edit. 
lijmo.)     After  the  employment  of  the  antiphlogistic 
treatment,  should  the  disease,  when  treated  with  topj- 
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.1  astringents  and  corroborants,  yet  baffle  the  efforts 

i'l  the  surgeon,  setons  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  kept 

open  for  a  long  while,  prove  one  of  the  most  useful  re- 

niwiies.      Scarpa  has  experienced    much    advantage 

111  giving,  every  morning  and  evening,  to  u  child  ten 

n.s  old,  a  pill  containing  one  grain  of  calomel,  one 

111  of  the  sulph.  aur.  antini.  and  four  grains  of  ci- 

.  I  a  in  powder.    It  is  obvious,  that  so  potent  an  altera- 

;ve,  if  ever  serviceable  in  this  case,  will  soon  evince 

-  efficacy ;  nor  would  it  be  justifiable  to  sport  with 

ic  patient's  constitution  by  continuing  its  use  beyond 

'  irtaln  period,  unless  sanctioned  by  evident  signs  of 

^  <!iiutary  effects  on  the  disease  of  the  eyes. 

When  great  irritability  prevails,  a  mixture  of  three 
•■  ichms  of  the  vinum  antimoniale,  and  one  draclim  of 
,i:  tinctura  thebaica,  given  in  doses  of  five  or  six  drops, 
i.i  any  convenient  vehicle,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ap- 
plying externally  the  vapours  of  the  spiritus  ammoii. 
comp.  to  the  eye,  constitute  an  excellent  plan  of  treat- 
ment. In  other  cases,  saturnine  colly ria,  with  a  little 
camphorated  spirit  of  wine  or  white  wine,  in  which  a 
little  sugar  is  dissolved ;  tinct.  thebaica ;  Janin's  oint- 
ment, &ic.  avail  most.  Tliis  treatment  is  also  appli- 
cable to  the  chronic  ophthalmy  from  measles. 

When  inveterate  ulcers  remain  upon  the  edges  of 
tlie  i)alpebrai,  the  disease  may  then  be  regarded  as  the 
.  I  ophthalmy,  described  by  Mr.  Ware,  and  will  de- 
.1(1    the   same    method    of  cure. — (See    Psorojih- 
.i!my.) 
Operation  of  discharging  the  aqueous  humour.    To 
lis  practice,  some  allusion  has  been  already  made  in 
■lie  preceding  columns  ;  and  as  the  proposal  is  intended 
to  apply  to  several  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  eye, 
1  have  not  given  any  particular  account  of  it  in  treat- 
ing of  the  various  cases.     Mr.  Wardrop  remarked, 
Tiiat  if  the  eye  of  a  sheep  or  ox  be  squeezed  in  the 
liaiid,  the  whole  cornea  instantly  becomes  cloudy,  and 
whenever  the  pressure  is  removed,  this  membrane 
completely  regains  its  transparency.— From   this  cu- 
rious phenomenon  in  the  dead  eye,  it  was  evident  that 
in   the  living  body  the  transparency  of  the  cornea 
iiiiaht  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  its  distention  ; 
and  that,  in  cases  of  opacity  of  the  cornea,  accompa- 
nied with  fulness  of  the  eyeball,  its  transparency  might 
be  restored  by  the  evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humour. 
The  cornea  is  little  sensible,  and,  as  every  body  knows, 
its  wounds  are  free  from  danger.     Mr.  Wardrop  soon 
met  with  a  case  favourable  for  making  the  experi- 
ment: the  cornea  was  milky  and  opaque,  and  the  eye- 
ball distended  and  prominent,  attended  with  acute  in- 
flammatory symptoms.      The  aqueous  humour  was 
discharged  by  a  small  incision,  and  the  operation  pro- 
duced not  only  a  removal  of  the  cloudiness  of  the  cor- 
nea, but  an  abatement  of  the  pain,  and  a  sudden  check 
to  all  the  inflammatory  symptoms.    From  the  success 
of  this  case,  Mr.  Wardrop  was  led  to  perform  the  ope- 
ration on  others,  not  only  with  a  view  of  diminishing 
the  opacity  of  the  cornea,  but  also  of  alleviating  the 
inflammation.    Four  interesting  cases  are  relatt^d  by 
this  gentleman,  very  much  in  favour  of  the  practice 
when  the  eye  is  severely  inflamed,  attended  with  ful- 
ness of  the  organ,  a  cloudy  state  of  the  cornea,  and  a 
turbidness  of  the  aqueous  humour.    Mr.  Wardrop  also 
advises  the  operation  whenever  there  is  the  smallest 
quantity  of  pus  in  the  anterior  chamber,  accompanied 
with  violent  symptoms  of  inflannnation.     He  thinks 
that  the  great  ajid  innnediate  relief  which  the  method 
aflTords,  is  imputable  to  the  sudden  removal  of  tension  ; 
and  he  jierforms  the  operation  with  a  small  knife, 
such  as  is  used  for  extracting  the  cataract.    The  in- 
strument Is  to  be  oiled,  and  introduced  so  as  to  make  a 
wound  of  its  own  breadth,  at  the  usual  place  of  mak- 
ing an  incision  in  the  extraction  of  the  cataract.    By 
turning  the  blade  a  lirtle  on  its  axis,  tli«  aqueous  hu- 
mour flows   out.— (See   Kdinb.  Med.  Surg.  Journal, 
Jan.  1807  ;  <iliio  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4.)     Mr.  Law- 
rence has  tried  this  plan  in  some  instances;  but  his 
opinion  of  it  is  by  no  means  favourable ;  for  he  says, 
that  HO  little  benefit  resulted  from  it,  that  he  has  not 
been  itulured  to  persist  in  the  practice ;  and  he  has 
been  the  less  inclined  to  do  so  in  severe  inflammations 
of  the  eye,  iiecause  they  are  completely  controlled  by 
ordinary    antiphlopiniic   means.     Consult   Jiviccvnu, 
Canon.  I.   3,  fen.    3,  trnr.t.   1,  cap.  6.     MaUrn-.Ian. 
TraiU  den  Maladien  de  l'(Eil,  12mo.  Parig,  17'2'2.     St. 
Yvex,  Traiti  den  Mai.  dea  Ycux,  p.  170,  ^-c.   ./anin, 
Mim.tur  I'lEU,  <$-c.  8vo.  Paris,  1772.    L.  F.  Ciendron, 


Traiti  deg  Mai.  des  Yeux,  2  t.  l2mo.  Paris,  1770.  C. 
F.  Reuss,  Dissertationes,  Med.  Selectee  Tubivgenses 
Oculi  Huniani  Jlffectus  medico-chirurgice  consideratas 
sistcntes,  3  vols.  8vo.  Tub.  1783.  Trnka  de  Krzowiti. 
Hist.  OphtkalmieB  omuis  eevi  obscrvata  medica  conti 
nens,  8vo  Vindob.  1783.  G.  Power,  Jltteinpt  to  inves 
tigate  the  Causes  of  the  Egyptian  Ophthalmy;  with 
Obs.  on  Its  JSTature  and  Cure,  8vo.  Loud.  1803.  H. 
Read,  Jin  Essay  on  Ophthalmia,  8vo.  Portsea,  1806-7. 
J.  B.  Serney,  Treatise  on  Local  Inflammation,  more 
particularly  applied  to  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Src.  Qvo. 
Lond.  1809.  J.  P.  Marat,  An  Inquiry  into  the  jXature, 
Cause,  and  Cure  of  a  singular  Disease  of  the  Eyes, 
hitherto  unknown,  and  yet  common,  produced  by  the 
Use  of  certain  Mercurial  Preparations,  ito  Lond. 
1770.  James  Ware,  Chir.  Observations  relative  to 
the  Eye,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1805.  liichter,  Anfavgsgr. 
der  Wundarzn.  b.  3.  G.  Peach,  and  J.  Wardrop,  in 
Edinb.  Med.  Surg.  Journal  for  .lanuary,  1807.  Jilso 
J.  Wardrop,  in  Mad.  Chir.  Trans,  vols.  4  and  10  ;  and 
Essays  on  the  Morbid  Jinatomy  of  the  Eye,  2  vols.  8vo. 
1808—1818.  John  Vetch,  An  Account  of  the  Oph- 
thalmia which  has  appeared  in  England  since  the  Re- 
turn  of  the  British  Army  from  Egypt,  8i)o.  Lond. 
1807.  Also,  Obs.  relative  to  the  Treatment  of  Sir 
Wm.  Adams  of  the  Ophthalmic  Cases  of  the  Army, 
Bvo.  Lond.  1818.  Inciter  on  the  Ophthalmic  Institu 
tion  far  the  Cure  of  Chelsea  Pensioners,  4to.  Lond. 
1819.  And  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 
the  Eye,  8vo.  Lond.  1820.  W.  Thomas,  Obs.  on  the 
Egyptian  Ophthalmia,  and  Ophthalmia  Purulenta, 
8(10.  Lond.  1805.  P.  Assalini  on  the  Plague,  Dysen 
tery,  and  Ophthalmy  of  Egypt,  <$-c.  Transl.  by  A. 
JVeale,  Lond.  1804.  Also,  Manuale  di  Chirurgia,  8vo. 
Milano,  1812.  F.  Vasani  Storia  daV  Ottalmia  conta- 
giosa dello  Spedale  Militare  d'Ancona,  8vo.  In  Ve- 
rona, 1816.  Also,  Risposta  a  do  che  la  riguarda  net 
Cenni  del  Dr.  Omodei  sulV  Ottalmia  d'Egitto  et  sulla 
sua  propagazione  in  Italia,  12mo.  In  Verona,  1818. 
T.  F.  Baltz  de  Ophthalmia  Catarrhali  Bellica,  4to. 
Heidelb.  1816.  Arthur  Edmonstone,  A  Treatise  on 
the  Varieties  and  Consequences  of  Ophthalmia,  with  a 
Preliminary  Inquiry  into  its  contagious  J^ature,  8vo. 
Edinb.  \8QQ.  De  Wenzel,  Manuel  de  V Oculiste,  ^  t. 
8vo.  Paris,  1808.  C.  Farrell,  On  Ophthalmia  and  its 
Consequences,  8vo.  Lond.  1811.  On  the  Utility  of 
Blisters  in  the  Ophthalmia  of  Infants,  in  Ed.  Med, 
Surg.  Journ.  JVo.  58,  p.  156,  R.  C.  Graefe,  Journ. 
der  Chir.  b.  1.  Also,  Repertorium  av genarzlicher  Heilr 
formeln,  8vo.  Berlin,  1817.  G.  Benedict,  De  Morbis 
Oculi  Humani  Inflammatoriis,  Ato.  Lips.  1811.  .7.  C. 
Saunders,  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  edited  by  Dr.  Farre, 
Lond.  1811,  or  rather  the  later  editions.  K.  Himly, 
Oyhlhalmologische  Beobachluvgcn,  Src.  \'2mo.  Bremen, 
1801.  Also,  Einleitung  in  die  Augenheilkunde,  I'imo. 
.lena,  1806,  and  his  Bibliothek  fiir  Ophthalmologic, 
S,-c.  12/no.  Hanov.  J8l6.  F.  J.  Wallroth,  Syntagma 
de  Ophthalmologia  Veterum,  8vo.  Halce,  1818.  C.  J. 
M.  Langenbeck,  in  Bibl.  and  JVeue  Bibl.  fiir  die  Chi- 
rurgie,  in  various  places.  Ant.  Scar])asulle  Principali 
Malattie  degli  Occhi ;  Venez.  ediz.  5ta ;  or  the  Transl. 
by  Mr.  Briggs,  2rf  ed.  Roux,  Voyage  fait  en  Angle- 
terre  en  1814,  ou  Parallile  dc  la  Chirurgie  Jlngloise 
avcc  la  Chirurgie  Francoise,  p.  37,  ^c.  P.  McGregor, 
in  Trans,  of  a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Med. 
and  Chirurgical  Knowledge,  vol.  3,  p.  30,  <S-c.  Lar- 
rey,  Mdmoires  de  Chir.  Militaire,  t.  1,  p.  202,  <S-c.  J. 
A.  Schmidt,  Uber  J^achstaar  und  Iritis,  4to.  Wein, 
1801.  G.  .7.  Beer,  Lehre  von  den  Augenkrankheiten, 
2  b.  8vo.  Wein,  1813—1817.  C.  H.  Weller,  A  Manual 
of  the  Diseases  of  the  Human  Eye,  Transl.  with  notes, 
by  G.  C.  Monteath,  2  vols.  8vo.  Glasgow,  1821,  B. 
Travers  on  Iritis,  in  Surgical  Essays,  part  1.  Also, 
a  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Human  Eye,  8vo. 
Lond.  1820.  E.  A.  Lloyd,  A  Treatise  on  Scrofula, 
Bvo.  Lond.  1821.  W.  Lawrence,  Lectures  ov  Diseases 
of  the  Eye;  Lancet,  vol.  9,  O.  Frick,  on  Diseases  of 
the  Eye,  ed.  2,  by  Welbank. 

[Professor  Sewall,  of  Columbian  College,  I).  C,  a 
distinguished  practitioner  of  Washington  City,  has  ob- 
tained extensive  reputation  by  liis  success  In  the  treat- 
mentof  ophthahnia,and  particularly  the  purulent  form 
of  this  disease.  By  a  communication  with  whirli  he 
has  recently  favoured  me,  I  learn  that  after  a  previous 
course  of  depletion,  which  he  pursues  with  great  energy, 
in  all  cases  of  ophthalmia,  lu!  relies  chiefly  np""  /'^«*- 
sure  in  almost  every  form  of  the  disease,  and  eBpeclaUjr 
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In  the  purulent  kind.  So  soon  as  tlie  active  symptoms 
are  subdued  by  the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  he  applies 
over  the  eye  a  pad  of  silk  or  soft  linen,  then  a  bat  of 
carded  cotton,  or  scraped  lint,  which  he  confines  by  a 
thin  light  bandage  so  tight  as  to  afford  gentle  and  com- 
fortable compression  to  the  eye,  so  as  not  to  produce  pain 
or  uneasiness,  however,  by  its  intensity.  This  com- 
press he  removes  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and 
replaces  it  immediately  by  another  of  similar  material. 
By  this  course  he  thinks  he  fulfils  three  indications,  viz : 

1st.  Effectually  to  exclude  the  light  from  the  eye  ; 

2d.  The  globe  of  tlie  eye  is  prevented  from  rolling; 
and, 

3d.  The  distended  vessels  are  compressed  and  dis- 
gorged. 

His  observation  has  detected,  in  most  cases  of  oph- 
thaliiiy,  that  there  is  a  portion  of  the  globe  of  the  eye 
in  which  the  vessels  are  more  turgid  than  elsewhere, 
and  this  is  in  a  line  extending  from  the  inner  and  outer 
canthus  of  the  eye  and  corresponds  to  the  triangular 
groove  formed  by  the  lids  when  closed;  and  arises,  as 
he  conceives,  from  a  want  of  pressure  from  the  lids  of 
the  eye. 

This  practice  was,  I  believe,  originally  proposed  and 
adopted  by  Dr.  Francis  Moore,  of  Massachusetts,  a 
gentleman  of  high  reputation  both  as  a  physician  and 
surgeon.  Professor  Sewall,  however,  has  for  sixteen 
years  tested  its  utility,  and  reconniiends  it  to  his  class 
with  great  confidence.  From  the  few  trials  I  have 
seen  of  this  method,  I  am  inclined  to  judge  favourably 
of  its  merits. 

During  the  time  he  is  using  compression,  a  minute 
quantity  of  a  cerate  is  introduced  into  the  eye,  to 
which  Dr.  S.  attributes  great  virtues  in  almost  every 
violent  form  of  the  disease.  It  is  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  viz: 

R.  Hydarg.  oxyd.  rub.  grs.  xlv.  ;  lapis  calamina- 
ris,  grsl  xxx. ;  cinnabar  native,  grs.  xv. ;  litharge, 
grs.  xxx. ;  axungia  porc.oz.  j. ;  levigate  separately  and 
mix. 

This  cerate  may,  of  course,  be  diluted  with  lard  to 
adapt  it  to  milder  cases  of  the  disease,  if  it  should  be 
thought  too  active. — Reese.] 

OSCHEOCELE.  (From  S(ix,tov,  the  scrotum,  and 
K^\t]i  a  tumour.)  A  hernia  which  iias  descended  into 
the  scrotum, 

OSTEOSARCOMA,  or  OsteosaRCOSis.  (From 
iariov,  a  bone,  and  adpl,,  flesh.)  This  term  signifies 
the  change  of  a  bone  into  a  substance  of  the  con- 
sistence of  flesh,  or  rather  the  growth  of  a  fleshy,  me- 
dullary, or  cartilaginous  mass  within  the  bone,  whereby 
at  first  an  enlargement  of  the  ori<.'inal  bony  cylinder  or 
shell  is  produced,  and  at  length  its  partial  absorption, 
and  sometimes  fracture.  Bones  are  sometimes  con- 
verted into  a  substance,  resembling  that  of  a  cancerous 
gland ;  and  it  is  this  affection  to  which  Boyer  thinks 
that  the  appellation  ought  to  be  confined. 

Callisen  seems  also  to  regard  the  osteosarcosis  as  a 
disorder  by  which  the  texture  of  the  bones  is  converted 
into  a  fleshy  or  fatty  substance,  accompanied  with  a  ten- 
dency to  carcinoma. — {System.  ChirurgicR  Hodiernm, 
p.  204,  vol.  2.  edit.  1800.)  We  are  to  understand  by 
osteosarcoma,  says  Boyer,  an  alteration  of  the  osseous 
structure,  in  which,  after  more  or  less  distention,  the 
substance  of  the  bone  degenerates,  and  is  transformed 
into  a  diversified  mass,  but  more  or  less  .analogous  to 
that  of  cancer  of  the  soft  parts :  while  the  local  and 
general  symptoms  still  more  strikingly  resemble  those 
of  the  latter  disease.— (See  Trait>f  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3, 
p.  587.) 

According  to  this  writer,  all  the  bones  are  liable  to 
such  a  disease;  but  it  has  been  more  frequently  ob- 
served in  the  bones  of  the  face,  those  of  the  base  of  the 
skull,  the  long  bones  of  the  limbs,  and  particularly  the 
ossa  innominata,  which  are  perhaps  oftener  affected 
than  any  other  bones  of  the  body.— ( Op.  at.  p.  5S8.) 

Foreign  surgeons  do  not  appear  to  entertain  pre- 
cisely the  same  ideas  respecting  cancer  which  prevail 
in  England :  at  least,  they  apply  the  term  to  many  com- 
plaints in  which  there  are  no  vestiges  of  a  carcinoma- 
tous structure,  and  numerous  diseases  of  an  incurable 
nature  receive  abroad  very  indiscriminately  the  name 
of  cancer.  Thus,  the  French  surgeons  have  not  yet 
distinguished  the  strongly  marked  differences  between 
carcinoma  and  fungus  hapmatodes. — (See  liorix.  Pa- 
rallile  dc  la  Chir.  j^ngloise,  ^c. ;  and  the  article  Fun- 
gus Hmmatodes.) 
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Mr.  Bell,  of  Edinburgh,  has  very  different  ■< 
of  cancer  of  the  bones  from  those  delivered  by  me  pre- 
ceding writers.     Cancer,  he  says,  seldom  occurs  in 
bone  as  a  primary  aflTection,  but  is  in  almost  ev 
case  the  result  of  that  kind  of  degeneration  in 
neighbouring  soft  parts.    He  believes,  also,  that  it 
propagated  through  the  medium  of  the  cellular  tissii 
which  lines  the  canals  and  cells  of  bones. — ( On  Diseases 
of  Bones,  p.  146.)    In  treating  of  cancer  of  the  breast, 
I  have  adverted  to  examples,  in  which  the  bones  par 
ticipated  in  the  disease.     In  the  museum  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  at  Edinburgh,  are  two  specimens  of 
the  sternum  similarly  affected.    Mr.  Bell's  views  of  the 
cancer  of  the  bones,  however,  do  not  correspond  to 
those  taken  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper ;  and  it  is  question- 
able whether  the  morbid  change  of  a  bone  in  the  vi 
nity  of  a  cancerous  part  be  itself  really  maligna) 
At  all  events,  the  kind  of  caries  with  fetid  dischar 
described  by  Mr.  Bell,  is  very  difl^erent  from  the  disei 
spoken  of  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  where  the  peculiarity  col 
sists  in  the  deposition  of  a  scirrhous  substance  in' 
the  texture  of  the  bone  in  the  advanced  stage  of  c 
ciuoma. 

Fungous  diseases  in  the  antrum  expand  the  bones 
the  face,  make  their  way  out,  and  present  a  frigh 
specFtnen  of  disease.    This  change  of  the  bones,  thoi 
known  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  cancer  (see 
trum),  is  considered  by  Boyer  as  a  kind  of  osteosi 
coma,  proceeding  from  carcinomatous  mischief  in 
neighbouring  soft  parts  ;  and  this  he  adduces  as  an 
ample  of  his  first  species  of  osteosarcoma,  or  t 
arising  in  consequence  of  previous  disease  in  oi 
parts.    In  the  second  species,  the  disorder  commem 
in  the  bones,  and  the  soft  parts  are  secondarily 
fected.     In  all  cases,  osteosarcoma  comes  on  wii 
deeply-seated  pain,  which  sometimes  lasts  a  considi 
able  time  before  any  swelling  is  manifest.    Sometimj 
the  pain  becomes  more  and  more  atflicting,  and  of 
lancinating  kind,  impairing  the  health  even  bef( 
there  is  any  change  in  the  form  of  the  limb.    At  leni 
the  swelling  takes  place,  occupying  the  whole  circa 
ference  of  the  member.    Its  nature  and  situation  are 
some  measure  indicated  by  its  hardness  and  depth 
is  unequal  and  tuberculated,   as  it  were.    Fressi; 
does  not  lessen  its  size  nor  make  the  pain  worse.    T, 
soft  parts  are  still  in  their  natural  state.    The  tumo 
however,  grows  more  or  less  rapidly,  and  the  lanciii: 
ting  pains  become  more  severe.    In'time,  the  soft  pi 
themselves  inflame  and  become  painful.    Someth 
the  skin  ulcerates,  and  in  this  very  uncommon  case 
sore  presents  a  cancerous  appearance.    Hectic  sym 
toms  are  induced,  the   patient  gradually  loses 
strength,  and  at  length  falls  a  victim  to  the  disease' 
TJie  alteration  which  the  structure  of  the  bones  un- 
dergoes in  osteosarcoma  (says  Boyer),  deserves  great 
attention.     Most  frequently,  when  the  disease   has 
made  considerable  progress,  and  the  tumour  has  ex- 
isted a  long  while,  the  bony  texture  lias  disappeared 
more  or  less  completely ;  in  lieu  of  it,  a  homogeneoui 
grayish,  yellowish,  lard-like  substance  is  found, 
surface  of  a  slice  of  which  is  smooth,  much  like  t 
of  a  very  hard  white  of  egg,  or  old  cheese,  the  coi 
sistence  varying  from  that  of  cartilage  to  that  of  v 
thick  bouillie.  "The  surrounding  soft  parts,  which  ha 
participated  in  the  disease  of  the  bones,  are  convert! 
into  a  similar  matter:  muscles,  tendons,  periosteum, 
gaments,  vessels,  cellular  substance,  all  are  confound 
in  the  same  homogeneous  mass,  ami  Iiave  undergo] 
the  same  degeneration. 

In  some  examples,  the  disease  is  less  advanc 
portions  of  the  bone  are  then  met  with  whose  textu 
and  consistence  are  nearly  natural,  and  which  are 
merely  somewhat  enlarged.  But  in  proceeding  towards 
the  centre  of  the  disease,  the  substance  of  the  bone  is 
found  softened,  lUid  its  consistence  less  than  that  of  car- 
tilage, still  manifestly  retaining,  however,  a  fibrous 
texture  ;  while,  more  deeply,  it  is'converted  into  a  lard- 
like substance,  resembling  (says  Boyer)  that  of  parts 
affected  with  carcinoma.  In  these  tumours  cysts  are 
often  found  sometimes  containing  a  fetid  ichor, — some- 
times a  matter  like  clear  bouillie ;  and,  in  certain  cases, 
a  quantity  of  semi-transparent,  tremulous,  gelatinous 
matter  is  found  in  the  middle  of  the  lard  like  medul- 
lary, or  cerebral  substance.  Boyer  records  an  instance 
in  which  nearly  the  whole  humerus  was  changed  into 
a  gelatinous  mass.— (See  Mai.  des  Os,  1. 1,  chap.  22.) 
From  the  variety  of  substances  found  to  compose  dif 
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fferent  osteosarcomatous  swellings,  various  names  have 
been  assigned  to  them  ;  as  the  cartilaginous  degenera- 
tion of  bone,  the  fleshy,  the  cystic  sarcoma,  the  en- 
cysted medullary  sarcoma,  &c.— (See  Bell  on  Bones, 

With  the  view  of  removing  some  of  the  obscurity 
of  the  present  subject.  Dr.  Cumin,  of  Glasgow,  pro- 
poses that  the  term  osteosarcoma  should  be  limited  to  a 
degeneration  and  morbid  growth  of  the  linmg  mem- 
branes of  the  longitudinal  canals,  or  cancelli  of  bones, 
accompanied  in  ail  cases  by  absorption  of  the  solid  os- 
seous substance.  "The  disease  (he  says)  is,  there- 
fore, essentially  one  of  destruction  of  the  affected  bone, 
which  is  produced  partly  by  the  pressure  of  the  en- 
larging tumour,  and  partly  by  the  diversion  of  the  fluid 
circulating  within  the  bone  to  the  support  of  this  mor- 
bid growth.  It  always  originates  within  the  peri- 
osteum, and  retains  that  as  its  investing  membrane." 
I|t  is  generally  slow  in  its  progress ;  and,  in  its  com- 
mencement, the  symptoms  cannot  be  readily  distin- 
guished from  those  of  chronic  rheumatism,  or  syphi- 
litic pains.  After  some  time  a  tumour  is  perceived,  at 
first  firm,  but  afterward  becoming  softer,  and,  in  certain 
cases,  communicating  to  the  surgeon's  hand  the  feel  of 
a  distinct  pulsation,  synchronous  with  that  of  the 
artery  of  the  limb,  and  capable  of  being  interrupted 
by  compressing  the  trunk  of  the  vessel.  In  lime,  hectic 
fever,  colliquative  perspirations,  and  diarrhoBa  come 
on,  and  the  patient  sinks.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
illness,  fracture  of  the  bone  at  the  affected  part  very 
commonly  takes  place  on  some  slight  exertion,  aggra- 
vating in  a  remarkable  manner  the  patient's  general 
distress,  but  rather  lessening  than  increasing  the  pain 
in  the  bone,  coimected  with  distention  of  its  texture. — 
{Cumin,  in  Edinb.  Med.  Journ.  JVo.  82,  p.  13.) 

This  gentleman,  in  considering  the  question  whether 
osteosarcoma  is  of  a  cancerous  nature,  expresses  his 
belief,  that  although  all  the  varieties  of  the  disease  are 
highly  formidable,  they  are  not  all  truly  cancerous. 
One  case,  which  he  has  himself  related,  he  sets  dovvii 
as  cancerous  on  account  of  the  whole  of  the  symp- 
toms, and  "  more  especially  from  the  disease  having 
shown  itself  in  two  different  places  at  the  same  time ;" 
which,  however,  abstractedly  considered,  is  not  a  very 
good  criterion  of  cancer.  Another  case,  desoiibed  by 
him,  he  does  not  regard  as  having  exhibited  any  fea- 
tures of  the  latter  disease.  The  osteosarcom.a  of  Dr. 
Cumin  is,  in  fact,  as  he  has  himself  explained,  the /mi- 
ffous  exostosis  of  the  medullary  membrane  of  Sir  ^stley 
Cooper. — (See  Edinb.  Med.  Journ,.  JVo.  82,  p.  17.) 

The  prognosis  of  this  disease  must  always  be  unfa- 
vourable ;  for  it  is  equally  incurable,  and  disposed  to 
bring  on  fatal  consequences,  whether  Boyer's  opinion 
concerning  its  being  cancer  of  the  bones  be  true  or  not. 
This  author  notices  that,  even  after  amputation,  the 
complaint  alinost  always  recur?.— (P.  591.)  The  only 
chance  of  relief,  however,  obviously  depends  upon  the 
possibility  and  success  of  the  operation.  In  the  Traite 
des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  594—605,  Boyer  records  two 
cases  of  osteosarcoma :  one  of  the  thigh  ;  the  other  of 
the  OS  innominatum.  The  first  patient  was  saved  by 
amputation.  Osteosarcoma  is  the  disease  frtr  which 
Dr.  Mott  successfully  removed  one-half  of  the  lower 
jaw,  very  nearlv  as  far  as  the  joint.— (See  jimerican 
Mid.  Recorder.)  And  Dr.  M'Clellan,  of  Philadelphia, 
a  few  years  ago,  favoured  me  with  the  particulars  of 
another  case  of  osteosarcoma  of  the  lower  jaw,  where 
the  sane  operation  was  very  skilfully  executed.— (See 
Boyer,  Traiti  des  Maladies  Chir.  t.  3.  Haller^s  Ele- 
ment, Physiol,  t.  8,  p.  2,  pagr  5.  S.  A.  Kiilmus,  Diss, 
dc  Ezostosi  SteaLomatodc  Claviculce :  Oedan.  1732. 
S.  F.  Handertmark,  Diss,  sisfens  Osteosteatomatis 
Casumrnriorem;  Lips.  1752.  S.  G.  Hermann,  Diss, 
de  Ostr.osteatomuti;  Lips.  1767.  .9.  C.  Plenck,  de  Osteo- 
sarcosi;  Tub.  1781,  Src.  B.  C.  Brodie,  in  Pathol,  and 
Surgical  Obs.  on  the  Joint:-,,  p.  301.  Dr.  Cumin,  in 
Edinb.  Med.  .Tourr,,  .Tan.  1835.  B.  Bell,  on  Diseases 
of  the  Bones,  Umo.  Ed,-ib.  1828. 

fThis  disease,  the  osteosarcoma  of  Boyer,  and  the 
malignant  exostosi»  of  Sir  .Astley  Cooper,  has  at- 
tracted a  large  share  of  public  attention  during  the 
last  few  year.s,  and  cni»ecially  in  this  country,  in  con- 
gequcnce  of  the  extensive  and  formidable  operations 
to  which  it  has  given  origin,  and  the  great  success 
which  has  attended  tliem. 

The  etiology  and  pathology  of  the  disease  is  still  a 
•ubject  of  controversy.    By  sonic  it  Ib  viewed  as  scro- 


fulous, by  others  carcinomatous,  while  many  consider 
it  identical  with  fungus  haematodes  Cases  are  re- 
ported, however,  in  which  the  disease  was  purely 
local,  without  exhibiting  any  malignant  or  specific 
character:  these,  however,  are  esteemed  by  those  who 
contend  for  its  being  always  constitutional,  as  not  be- 
longing to  the  genus  osteosarcoma.  A  more  probable 
theory  is,  that  the  disease  is  generally,  if  not  always, 
local  in  its  commencement,  but  very  soon  affects  the 
constitution  secondarily  ;  at  the  same  time  it  nmst  be 
conceded  that  it  is  seldom  found  except  in  persons  of 
depraved  habit  of  body,  either  by  age,  hardships,  ex- 
posure, or  intemperance. 

Osteosarcoma  is  almost  universally  incurable  except 
by  the  amputation  or  e.xcision  of  the  morbid  tumour, 
and  the  frequent  success  of  these  operations  may  be 
considered  a  conclusive  argument  in  favour  of  its  local 
origin ;  while  the  instances  of  the  return  of  the  dis- 
ease, not  a  few  of  which  are  admitted  to  have  taken 
place  after  the  operation,  may  be  attributed  to  the  late 
period  at  which  the  knife  is  resorted  tos  the  constitu- 
tion having  been  involved  in  the  morbid  action  by  its 
long  continuance.  In  these  cases,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  the  removal  of  the  tumour  by  the  operation 
should  always  protect  the  patient  from  a  return  of  the 
disease. 

Under  the  article  Jaw-bone,  in  this  Dictionary,  I 
have  referred  to  numerous  cases  of  amputation  of  con- 
siderable portions  of  the  lower  jaw,  all  of  which,  so 
far  as  I  am  informed,  were  rendered  necessary  by  this 
disease,  so  that  it  woiUd  seem  thatitis  most  frequently 
found  in  this  bone.  Dr.  Mott  has  performed  this  ope- 
ration six  times  on  the  lower  jaw,  and  twice  taken  out 
the  bone  at  the  articulation. 

Dr.  David  L.  Rogers  of  this  city,  was  among  the  first 
in  this  country  who  retnoved  the  upper  jaw-bone,  which 
he  did  in  a  case  of  osteosarcoma  in  the  year  1824. 
This  case  is  recorded  in  the  N.  Y.  Medical  and  Phy- 
sical Journal,  vol.  3,  page  301.  It  has  since  been  very 
frequently  repeated  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
Dr.  Mott  has  performed  it  thirteen  times,  but,  so  far  as  I 
am  informed,  none  of  these  cases  have  as  yet  been  pub- 
lished. 

In  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences 
for  Nov.  1828,  a  case  of  osteosarcoma  of  the  left  cla- 
vicle, in  which  exsection  of  that  bone  was  successfully 
performed  by  Dr.  Mott,  is  reported  at  length.  This  is 
the  first  and  probably  the  only  operation  of  tlie  kind 
ever  attempted  ;  and  as  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  dif- 
ficult and  formidable  in  ancient  or  modern  surgery,  I 
have  thought  proper  in  this  place  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  its  performance  in  the  operator's  own  words, 
he  having  politely  complied  with  my  request  in  fur- 
nishing me  his  notes  and  those  of  his  pupils  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  case. 

The  tumour  was  of  a  conical  form,  of  about  four 
inches  in  diameter  at  its  base,  and  of  an  incompressible 
hardness,  situate  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  cla- 
vicle, to  which  it  v.'as  firmly  attached.  The  apex  of 
the  tumour  was  covered  with  luxuriant  fungous  gra 
nulations,  the  consequence  of  escharotics  previously 
applied,  from  which  profuse  bleedings  took  place  at 
short  intervals. 

"  An  incision  was  commenced  over  the  articulation 
of  the  clavicle  with  the  sternum,  and  carried,  in  a  se- 
micircular direction,  as  close  to  the  fungous  projections 
as  the  sound  integuments  would  admit  of,  until  it  ter- 
minated on  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  near  the  junction 
of  the  clavicle  with  the  acromion  process  of  the  sca- 
pula. This  incision  exposed  the  fibres  of  the  pectora- 
lis  major,  which  was  divided  as  near  the  f  unour  as 
possible:  in  accomplishing  this,  as  well  as  the  first  in- 
cision, arteries  sprung  in  every  direction,  and  required 
ligatures.  A  number  of  large  branches  of  veins,  under 
this  muscle,  emitted  blood  freely,  and  required  to  be 
tied. 

In  conducting  the  incision  through  the  pectoral 
muscle,  towards  the  scapular  extremity  of  the  clavicle, 
care  was  taken  to  avoid  the  cephalic  vein,  as  it  passes 
between  this  and  the  deltoid  muscle.  A  small  portion 
of  the  lattfir  muscle  was  detached  from  the  clavicle, 
which  readily  allowed  the  vein  to  be  drawn  outward* 
towards  the  hlioslder. 

On  attempting  to  pass  the  fore  finger  under  the  vein 
and  deltoid  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  clavirle,  U  w«g 
found  Impracticable,  as  the  hard  osseous  part  of  the 
tumour  extended-  beyond  this  point,  and  was  com- 
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pletely  154  contact  with  the  coracoid  process  of  the  sca- 
pula. 

f  inaing  it  impossible,  from  the  size  of  the  tomour, 
and  its  proxiinily  to  the  coracoid  process,  to  get  ander 
the  clavicle  in  this  direction,  an  incision  was  made 
from  the  outer  edge  of  the  external  jugular  vein,  over 
the  tumour,  to  the  top  of  the  shoulder.  After  dividing 
the  skin,  platysma  myoides,  and  a  portion  of  the  tra- 
pezius muscle,  a  sound  part  of  the  clavicle  was  laid 
bare  at  a  point  nearer  tlie  acromion  than  a  line  with 
the  coracoid  process :  a  steel  director,  very  much 
curved,  was  now  cautiously  passed  under  the  bone 
from  above ;  which,  from  the  firm,  bony  state  of  the 
tumour  at  this  part,  had  a  considerable  obliquity  out- 
wards. Great  care  was  taken  to  keep  the  instrument 
in  close  contact  witii  the  under  surface  of  the  bone. 
Thedepthof  thebone  from  the  surface  rendered  it  some- 
what difficult  to  accomplish  this  safely :  an  eyed- 
probe,  similarly  curved,  conveyed  along  the  groove  of 
the  director  a  chain  saw,  which,  when  moved  a  little, 
showed  that  nothing  intervened  between  it  and  the 
bone :  the  clavicle  was  then  readily  sawed  through. 

The  dissection  was  now  continued  along  the  under 
surface  of  the  tumour,  below  the  pectoralis  major ; 
here  a  number  of  very  large  arteries  and  veins  re- 
quired tying.  The  first  rib  being  next  exposed  under 
the  sternal  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  the  cosio-clavi- 
cular  or  rhomboid  ligament  was  divided,  and  me  joint 
opened  from  the  lower  part.  This  gave  considerable 
mobility  to  the  diseased  mass,  and  encouraged  us  to 
believe  that  its  complete  removal  would  be  practicable. 

By  means  of  a  double  hook  and  elevator,  with  the 
assistance  of  our  strong  and  very  broad  spatulas  pro- 
perly curved,  we  were  enabled  to  elevate  a  little  the 
sawed  end  of  the  clavicle.  After  loosening  the  parts 
about  it,  by  keeping  close  to  the  tumour,  we  wished  to 
discover  the  subclavius  muscle,  as  it  is  inserted  in 
the  bone  about  this  situation  ;  but  it  could  not  be  seen, 
as  it  was  incorporated  with  the  diseased  mass.  Had 
this  muscle  been  found,  Uie  separation  of  the  tumour 
would  have  been  much  less  difficult  and  tedious,  as, 
by  keeping  above  it,  the  subclavian  vein  is  of  course 
protected.  The  origin  of  this  muscle,  from  the  car- 
tilage of  the  first  rib,  was  seen  and  divided,  but  it  was 
almost  immediately  obliterated  in  the  tumour. 

Continuing  the  removal  of  the  tumour  at  the  upper 
and  outer  part,  tlie  omo-hyoideus  was  found  lying 
under  it,  which  we  exposed  from  where  it  passes 
under  the  mastoid  muscle,  to  near  its  origin  from  the 
superior  costa  of  the  scapula.  In  separating  the  tu- 
mour from  the  cellular  and  fatty  structure,  between 
the  omo  liyoid  muscle  and  the  subclavian  vessels,  a 
number  of  large  arteries  were  divided,  which  bled 
freely,  and  particularly  a  large  branch  from  the  inferior 
thyroidal. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  upper  incision  was  now 
made  from  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle,  and  carried 
over  the  tumour,  until  it  met  the  other  at  the  external 
jugular  vein.  After  cutting  through  the  platysma 
myoides,  this  vein  was  carefully  separated  from  the 
surrounding  parts,  and  two  fine  ligatures  passed  be- 
neath it,  and  tied  a  short  distance  from  each  other ; 
the  vein  was  then  cut  between  the  ligatures. 

The  clavicular  part  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus 
was  next  divided,  about  three  inches  above  the  cla- 
vicle in  the  direction  of  this  incision.  The  deep- 
seated  fascia  of  the  neck  being  now  exposed,  the  mas- 
toid muscle  and  the  diseased  mass,  were  very  cau- 
tiously separated  from  it,  until  the  anterior  scalenus 
was  exposed. 

The  subclavian  vein,  from  the  edge  of  the  scalenus 
anticus  to  the  coracoid  process,  was  so  firmly  adherent 
to  the  tumour,  as  to  lead  me  at  one  moment  to  believe 
that  the  coats  of  the  vein  were  so  intimately  involved 
in  the  diseased  structure,  as  to  render  the  complete  re- 
moval of  the  morbid  part  utterly  impracticable.  By 
the  most  cautious  proceeding,  however,  alternately 
with  the  handle  and  blade  of  the  knife,  we  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  detaching  the  tumour,  without  the  least  in- 
jury to  the  vein.  This  part  of  the  operation  was 
attended  with  peculiar  danger  and  difficulty.  At  every 
cat  either  an  artery  or  vein  would  spring,  and  deluge 
the  parts  until  secured  by  ligatures.  Besides  several 
large  veins,  the  external  jugular  was  so  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  bony  mass,  as  to  require  two  more  liga- 
tures in  this  place,  near  to  the  subclavian,  and  it  was 
again  divided  in  the  interspace.    Near  the  sternal  end 


of  the  clavicle,  a  large  artery  and  vein  required  tying  < 
they  were  considered  as  branches  of  the  inferior  thy 
roidal  artery  and  vein. 

From  having  cut  through  the  clavicular  portion  of 
the  mastoideus  muscle,  obliquely  upwards  and  out« 
wards  a  little  above  the  tumour,  we  were  enabled,  by 
turning  this  down,  and  keeping  close  to  the  fascia  pro. 
funda,  to  detach  the  tumour  from  over  the  situation  of 
the  thoracic  duct  and  junction  of  the  internal  jugular 
and  left  subclavian,  without  the  least  injury  to  these, 
important  parts. 

To  reach  the  lower  part  of  the  tumour,  as  it  extended 
upon  the  thorax,  it  was  necessary  to  separate  the  pec-: 
toralis  major  in  a  line  with  the  tburth  rib,  and  to  maka 
a  transverse  inci-sion  two  inches  in  length  through  the 
integuments  and  muscles  at  about  its  centre.  The  in- 
cision  upon  tlie  neck  extended  from  the  sterno-cjavi- 
cular  junction  in  a  semicircular  direction,  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  base  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  two  inches  from  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  and  ter- 
minated near  the  junction  of  the  clavicle  and  scapula. 

The  fungous  and  bleeding  character  of  the  apex  of 
the  tumour  implied  that  it  was  freely  supplied  witli 
vessels.  The  discharge  of  blood  was  so  free  at  everj 
step  of  the  operation,  that  about  forty  ligatures  wert 
applied.  It  was  estimated  that  the  patient  lost  froti 
sixteen  to  twenty  ounces  of  blood. 

All  the  parts  now  presenting  a  healthy  appearance, 
the  ligatures  were  cut  close  to  the  knots,  and  the  cavity 
of  the  wound  filled  with  lint.  Long  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster  were  applied  to  prevent  the  edges  of  this  ex- 
tensive wound  from  farther  retracting;  a  light  com- 
press, a  single-headed  roller  loo.^ely  applied  around  the 
cliest  and  shoulders,  completed  the  dressing. 

He  was  placed  in  bed  upon  his  back,  inclining  a  little 
to  the  right  side,  with  the  head  considerably  elevated, 
while  the  left  shoulder  and  arm  were  supported  by  a 
pillow. 

To  the  unwearied  attentions  of  two  of  my  pupils  I 
am  indebted  for  the  following  report  of  his  symptoms. 

June  nth,  1828,  7  o'clock,  p.  m.  Feels  comfortable, 
except  being  nauseated  by  the  wine  and  water  given 
him  during  the  operation,  which  he  says  generally  pro- 
duces this  effect  upon  him.  Some  reaction  is  indicated. 
Between  7  and  8  p.  m.  took  two  cups  of  gruel,  and  ha8 
since  vomited  a  little.  9  p.m.  Pulse  110;  skin  moist 
and  cool.  He  feels  tolerably  comfortable,  and  is  much 
gratified  that  the  operation  has  been  performed.  Took 
a  little  mint  tea,  which  was  grateful  to  him.  12  p.  m. 
Has  had  a  short  repose ;  drank  some  mint  tea,  and  feels 
quite  comfortable ;  pulse  128 ;  thirst  considerable. 

June  18th,,  3  a.  m.  Has  had  a  comfortable  sleep, 
during  which  there  was  considerable  hemorrhage 
from  the  wound ;  pulse  120,  Jiard  and  full.  8  a.  m. 
Took  a  cup  of  lea,  ate  a  piece  of  toast,  with  a  few- 
strawberries  ;  feels  better  than  previous  to  the  opera- 
lion  ;  pulse  124.  12  p.  m.  Has  slept  during  two  hours^ 
and  is  now  in  a  comfortable  sleep;  pulse  130;  skif 
moist  and  warm." 

From  this  time  nothing  occurred  to  interrupt  his  re 
covery,  and  it  would  therefore  be  unnecessary  to  inser 
here  the  minutes  taken  of  the  daily  improvement 
which  was  manifest  under  the  judicious  management 
to  which  he  was  subjected.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  patient  entirely  recovered,  and  has  ever  since 
enjoyed  excellent  health.  The  concluding  remarks  ac-! 
companying  Dr.  Moll's  report  of  the  case,  are  perhaps! 
too  important  to  be  omitted. 

"  The  tumour  is  about  the  size  of  a  man's  doubledl 
fists,  or  of  a  circumference  just  to  allow  me  to  grasp  itj 
with  my  fingers  fully  extended.  It  consists  of  a  bony' 
cup,  incompressibly  hard  at  all  parts,  except  supe- 
riorly and  inferiorly  to  a  small  extent.  From  an  open- 
ing of  an  elliptical  shape  at  the  upper  part,  protruded 
a  bleeding  fungus  of  the  size  and  shape  of  half  a  hen's 
egg.  At  the  under  surface,  as  it  lay  upon  the  great 
subclavian  vessels,  the  bony  character  is  less  manifest; 
the  structure  about  the  centre  particularly  appearing 
to  be  cartilaginous  or  semi-osseous.  This  bony  en- 
largement occupies  the  clavicle  from  the  sternal  articu- 
lation to  within  half  an  inch  perhaps  of  the  acromial 
extremity.  From  the  motion  which  can  be  given  to 
each  end  of  the  clavicle,  the  natural  structure  of  the 
bone  seems  to  be  entirely  destroyed. 

This  operation  far  surpassed  in  tediousness,  diffi- 
culty, and  danger,  any  thing  which  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed or  performed.    It  is  impossible  for  any  descrip- 
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tion  which  we  aie  capable  of  giving,  to  convey  an  ac- 
curate idea  of  its  formidable  nature.  The  attachineMt 
of  the  morbid  mass  to  tlie  important  structure  of  the 
neck  and  shoulder  of  the  left  side,  and  to  so  great  an 
extent,  is  sufficient  to  indirate  its  magnitude  and  dif- 
ficulty. 

The  extensive  nature  of  this  o|)eratinn  led  us  to  take 
I  he  precaution  of  securing  the  external  jugular  with  a 
iouble  liaature,  and  dividing  it  between  them.  Though 
in  operating  upon  the  neck  we  have  several  times  cut 
these  veins  without  any  uii|)lea.sant  consequences,  we 
however  think  we  have  witnessed  almost  fatal  eiiects 
from  the  division  of  a  large  vein,  and  the  admission 
)f  air  into  the  circulation. 

The  case  of  Baron  Dupuytren's,  in  which  a  young 
woman  suddenly  died  under  an  operation,  from  the 
livision  of  a  large  vein  in  the  neck,  while  he  was  en 
/aged  in  removing  a  tumour,  contributed,  with  my  own 
r  x(»Hrience,  to  make  me  take  the  precaution  of  pre- 
viously tying  the  vein  in  this  operation. 

In  an  attempt  which  I  made  to  remove  the  parotid 
gland  in  an  enlarged  and  scirrhous  stale,  the  facial 
vein,  where  it  passes  over  the  base  of  the  lowsr  jaw, 
was  opened  in  dissecting  the  integuments  from  the 
tumour,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  operation,  before 
a  single  artery  was  tied.  At  the  instant  this  vessel 
\\  as  opened,  the  attention  of  all  present  was  arrested 
ly  the  gurgling  noise  of  air  passing  into  some  small 
opening.  The  breathing  of  the  patient  immediately 
ftecame  difficult  and  laborious,  the  heart  beat  violently 
and  irregularly,  his  features  were  distorted,  and  con- 
vulsions of  the  whole  body  soon  followed  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  keep  him  on  the 
table.  He  lay  upon  the  floor  in  this  condition  for  near 
half  an  hour,  as  all  supposed  in  ttrticulo  mortis.  As 
the  convulsions  gradually  left  him,  his  mouth  was 
permanently  distorted,  and  complete  hemiplegia  was 
found  to  have  ensued.  An  hour  and  more  elapsed  be- 
fore he  could  articulate,  and  il  was  nearly  a  whole  day 
before  he  recovered  the  use  of  his  arm  and  leg.  From 
a  belief  that  these  effects  arose  from  the  admission  of 
xu  into  the  blood-vessels,  which  was  not  doubted  by 
my  person  present,  I  instantly  called  to  mind  a  set  of 
experiments  which  I  made  some  twenty  years  since 
upon  dogs,  by  blowing  air  into  the  circulation,  by  in- 
serting a  blow-pipe  into  a  large  superficial  vein  upon 
the  thigh,  and  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  similarity 
of  result. 

No  adverse  symptoms  of  a  general  or  local  nature 
took  place  to  interrupt  the  process  of  granulation  in 
the  wound.  The  immense  chasm  which  was  left,  and 
such  important  parts  as  have  been  described,  only  co- 
vered with  lint,  necessarily  occasioned  me  great  solici- 
tude, until  I  saw  sui)puration  fully  established  and  the 
great  vessels  covered  by  granulations. 

No  difficulty  attended  keeping  his  shoulder  in  a  pro- 
per position  by  the  use  of  the  common  apparatus  for 
fractured  clavicle.  With  this  he  walked  about  without 
any  inconvenience,  after  four  weeks  elapsed,  and  two 
months  from  the  time  of  the  operation,  he  was  able  to 
discontinue  the  sling,  and  by  means  of  an  apparatus 
contrived  by  Mr.  James  Kent,  a  most  ingenious  and 
inventive  artist,  to  supply  the  want  of  clavicle,  he  was 
80  fitted  as  to  have  his  shoulder  in  its  proper  position, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  full  niotion  of  liis  arm  was 
preserved."— /Jecsc] 

[OVARIAN  TUMOUR.  The  following  highly  im- 
portant and  interesting  case,  having  been  [)olitely  com- 
municated tome  by  Dr.  David  L.  Rogers  of  this  "city,  is 
of  so  great  practical  importance,  that  I  have  concluded 
it  would  be  acceptable  to  the  profession  to  have  the 
description  of  the  operation  and  its  result  inserted 
entire.  Very  many  are  annually  falling  victims  to  this 
discjase,  who  might  be  preserved  by  a  similar  opera- 
lion. 

"  In  July,  1829,  I  was  requested  to  operate  on  a  wo- 
man for  peritoneal  dropsy  ;  alter  drawing  off  the  water, 
I  observed  that  the  abdomen  remained  nmisually  large; 
upon  examination  I  discovered  a  large  tumour  occupying 
the  left  iliac  region,  and  extending  to  the  right  side. 
She  gave  the  following  history  of  its  origin  and  growth. 
Two  years  since,  in  her  passage  from  Irr'land  to  this 
country,  after  being  two  weckn  at  sea,  she  had  a  sup- 
presHion  of  the  caiamenia,  which  was  .soon  followed 
by  a  sharp  lancinating  pain  in  the  left  iliac  regirm  ; 
previous  to  which,  her  health  had  always  been  good. 
On  landing,  the  pain  incrca8e<l,and  the  alxldimri  began 


to  svvell ;  first,  on  the  left,  and  then  extending  to  the 
right;  her  stomach  became  affected,  and  although 
unmarried,  lier  friends  accused  her  of  being  preg- 
nant. 

In  consequence  of  this  impression,  the  disease  was 
allowed  to  proceed  without  any  medical  advice,  until 
time  had  satisfied  her  friends  to  the  contrary,  when  a 
physician  was  called,  who  pronounced  the  disease  a 
dropsy,  and  reconnnerided  her  to  be  lapped. 

A  large  quantity  of  water  was  drawn  off,  but  in  two 
months  it  had  reaccumulaied,  and  the  operation  was 
repeated  five  times  previous  to  my  seeing  her.  It  is 
computed  that  within  the  two  years,  eishteen  gallons 
of  fluid  were  drawn  off. 

I  observed  in  this  case,  what  I  have  remarked  in 
several  others,  that  the  fluid  discharged  differed  from 
tile  water  in  common  ascites.  It  is  much  more  muci- 
laginous; of  the  consistence  of  honey;  of  a  rnilky 
colour,  and  differs  from  any  other  secretion  that  I  am 
acquainted  with.  After  deliberately  examining  the 
tumour,  and  as  far  as  possible  ascertaining  its  c'laracter 
and  connexions,  I  suggested  to  her  »he  possibility  of  its 
being  cured  by  an  operation,  at  the  same  time  "staling 
the  great  risk  of  lite  attending  the  performance,  and 
the  slight  chance  of  her  recovery.  I  likewise  requested 
Professor  Molt,  who  was  consulted  in  this  case,  to  make 
a  similar  statement.  Her  good  constitution  and  ge- 
neral health  all  urged  the  obligation  of  making  an 
attempt  to  save  her.  After  the  first  suggestion,  nothing 
could  alter  her  determination  to  forego  the  chance  of 
relief  which  even  so  desperate  an  opeiation  might  af- 
ford, and,  as  she  exp)ressed  it,  "  I  would  rather  die  than 
live  in  my  present  situation." 

On  the  I4th  of  September,  she  was  laid  on  a  table  of 
convenient  height,  and  with  a  large  scalpel  I  com- 
menced an  incision  a  little  below  the  ensiform  cartilage, 
carrying  it  parallel  with  the  linea  alba,  and  terminating 
at  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  integuments  being  divided, 
the  dissection  was  continued  through  the  tendon  of  the 
linea  alba  to  the  peritoneum.  This  was  at  first  sup- 
posed to  be  much  thickened,  but  by  a  cautious  dissection 
through  a  membranous  texture  to  the  depth  of  a  quarter 
of  an  inch,  the  water  gushed  out  with  considerable  force. 
With  a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  the  opening  was  en- 
larged to  the  full  extent  of  the  external  incision,  and  to 
our  surpri.-ie  we  found  that  a  sac  was  opened  which 
appeared  to  fill  the  whole  circumference  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  at  first  its  attachment  appeared  commensu- 
rate with  its  size.  It  lay  in  connexion  with  the  liver, 
stomacli,  spleen,  and  bladder.  By  pulling  up  the  sac 
il  was  found  that  the  adhesions  were  much  less  than  at 
first  expected.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  to  dissect 
them  from  the  peritoneum  and  omentum  :  some  of  the 
adhesions  were  so  slight  as  to  be  separated  by  tJie 
finger,  others  by  the  handle  of  the  scalpel,  but  the 
greater  part  required  to  be  separated  by  a  tedious  dis- 
section, and  in  some  parts  the  adhesions  were  so  close 
that  portions  of  the  peritoneal  membrane  were  re- 
moved. These  adhesions  extended  for  three  or  four 
inches  around  the  umbilicus.  After  completing  this 
pari  of  the  dissection,  the  tumour  was  drawn  out  and 
supported  by  an  assistant,  and  the  dissection  con- 
tinued :  separating  it  from  the  ovarian  ligament,  which 
required  much  care,  from  the  large  and  numerous  ves- 
sels going  to  it  from  this  source :  the  largest  was  at 
least  the  size  of  a  goose-quill.  After  occupying  two 
hours  in  the  operation,  this  huge  mass  of  disease  was 
safely  removed,  and  laid  on  the  table.  The  ligatures 
were  all  cut  clo>e  to  the  knot,  and  left  to  absorption. 
The  wound  was  closed  by  sutures,  dressed  with  adhe- 
sive straps,  lint,  a  compress  and  a  bandarc  applied 
firmly  to  the  abdomen.  I  place  some  confidence  in  the 
close  application  of  a  bandage,  as  it  brings  the  divided 
surfaces  in  contact  for  the  purpose  of  adhesion,  and 
likewise  as  an  important  auxiHary  in  preventing  inflam- 
mation. She  was  then  removed  to  bed  ;  her  pulse  at 
this  time  was  fi^cble,  but  regular.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening,  considerable  reaction  came  on,  with  some 
heal  of  skin." 

Without  pursuing  the  detail  of  the  progress  of  the 
case,  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  case  pro- 
gressed without  any  untoward  symptom,  and  in  six 
weeks  from  the  period  of  the  operation  her  caiamenia 
had  returned  and  her  health  entirely  recovered. 

"The  tumour  was  composed  of  a  large  snr,  which 
contained  the  fluid  drawn  off  in  different  ojv^ratlons 
fur  tapping.     One  third  of  the  tumour  was  solid,  con- 
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taining  a  fibro  cartilaginous  substance.  It  weighed 
three  ^1(1  a  half  pounds. 

In  oHeriii!,'  this  case,  it  may  be  proper  briefly  to  sum 
up  a  history  of  tlie  operations  lor  diseased  ovaria. 
It  may  assist  others  in  forming  an  opinion  of  the  rela- 
tive cliance  of  success  in  future  cases.  The  removal 
of  these  tumours  by  an  operation  had  its  advocates  in 
llie  last  century;  but  the  authority  of  Dc  Haen  and 
Morgagni  was  raised  against  them,  as  doubtful  in  their 
results,  and  impossible  in  their  execution.  The  first 
attempt  to  remove  them  by  an  operation  was  made  in 
1776,  by  li.  Aumonier,  surgeon  in  chief  of  the  Hospital 
cf  Rouen,  and  is  reported  as  a  successful  case. — (See 
Good's  Study  of  Medicine,  p.  423.) 

Dr.  M'Dowel  of  Kentucky,  has  reported  three  cases 
in  which  he  operated  successfully  for  tumours  in  the 
abdomen,  ovarian,  and  hydatid  A  doubt  exists  in  re- 
lation to  these  cases ;  and  certainly  the  mode  of  de- 
scribing them  is  calculated  to  confirm  that  doubt.  We 
are  bound,  however,  upon  the  authority  of  others,  to 
believe  them,  notwithstanding  the  improbabilities  con- 
nected with  their  details ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  a  more  circumstantial  account  of  these 
cases  lias  not  been  given  to  the  profession. — (See  Med. 
Chir.  Rev.  vol.  5,  p.  216.) 

Professor  Smith,  of  Yale  College,  has  given  an  in- 
teresting case  of  the  successful  removal  of  an  ovarian 
dropsy  by  an  operation.  The  tumour  was  small,  weigh- 
ing from  two  to  three  ounces,  and  requiring  an  inci- 
sion of  three  inches  in  length.— (See  Am.  Med.  Rcc. 
1822.) 

In  the  London  Medical  Gazette,  for  1829,  Dr.  Hopfer, 
of  Biberback,  has  reported  three  cases  of  extirpation 
of  diseased  ovaria,  by  Carysman.  The  first  was  per- 
formed in  1819,  and  proved  fatal  in  thirty-six  hours 
after  the  operation.  The  second  in  1820.  This  case  was 
.successful,  and  the  woman  has  since  borne  children. 
The  third  case  occurred  in  the  same  year,  and  never 
recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  operation.  Thus  of 
the  three  cases,  but  one  recovered. 

M.  Lizars,  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal  for  October, 
1820,  relates  an  attempt  to  extirpate  an  ovarian  tumour, 
but,  unfortunately,  on  cutting  into  the  abdomen,  he 
found  no  tumourto  remove.  This  case  certainly  should 
not  be  included  in  the  unsuccessful  operations  for  this 
disease.  'I'he  same  distinguished  surgeon  has  since 
reported  two  cases  of  the  operation,  but  their  results 
have  not  been  known. 

Thus  we  find  in  the  twelve  operations  that  have  been 
performed  for  the  removal  of  this  disease,  seven  have 
been  successful,  and  two  remain  doubtful." — Reese.'] 

OXYMURTATIC  ACID.  Besides  the  nitrous  and 
nitric  acids,  other  medicines,  containing  a  large  propor- 
tion of  oxygen,  and  easy  of  decomposition,  have  been 
recommended  to  be  tried  as  remedies  for  the  venereal 
disease ;  viz.oxygenated  vinegar,  oxalic  acid,  oxygenated 
muriate  of  potash,  &c.— (See  Caldwell's  Medical  The- 
sis, vol.  1,  p.  HI.)  But  perhaps  nothing  has  been  put 
to  the  test  of  experiment  with  greater  expectation  of 
success  than  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid.  Mr.  Cruick- 
shank  made  a  very  early  trial  of  it  in  syphilitic  cases, 
and,  as  is  alleged,  with  the  utmost  benefit.  He  also 
employed  the  nitric  acid  and  the  oxygenated  muriate 
of  potash,  and  found  them  eligible  remedies.     The 
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latter  medicine  was  likewise  given  by  M.  Af^ 
cases  of  chancre  and  secondary  ulcers,  who  found  t 
good  effects  from  it  more  expeditious  and  more  certa 
than  those  of  any  mercurial  preparation. — {Essai  a 
Ics  Propriitis  Medicinales  de  VOxygine,  ire.  8t 
Pans,  an  "deme.)  On  the  other  hand,  as  much  conti 
riety  of  sentiment  respecting  the  real  and  permane 
efficacy  of  all  these  medicines  prevails  in  the  numi 
rous  reports  about  them,  as  in  the  accounts  delivere 
of  the  eflects  of  the  muriatic  and  nitric  acid ;  ; 
therefore  I  do  not  think  that  the  reader,  after  the 
pious  statements  given  in  this  book  concerning  tl 
nitric  and  nitrous  acids  (see  these  words),  would  I 
l-leased  to  hear  again  a  repetition  of  very  similar  coj 
tradictions  respecting  the  oxygenated  muriatic  aci 
I  may  observe,  however,  that  if  oxygen  be  the  princip 
on  which  the  efticacy  of  many  anlisyphilitic  remedil 
truly  depend,  this  acid  must  possess  greater  virtue  tha 
the  conunon  muriatic  acid.  From  3  ss.  to  3  ij.  mixe 
in  5  viij.  of  water  sweetened  with  syrup,  may  be  take 
in  divided  doses  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Oxygenated  muriatic  acid  was  strongly  praised  b 
Guyton  de  Morveau,  as  a  means  of  disinfecting  sic 
rooms  and  purifying  tlie  air  of  crowded  hospitals. 

OZ.<ENA.  (From  o^J7,  a  stench.)  An  ulcer  situate 
in  the  nose,  discharging  a  fetid  purulent  matter,  a« 
sometimes  accompanied  with  caries  of  the  bone 
Some  authors  have  signified  by  the  term,  an  ill-col 
ditioned  ulcer  in  the  antrum.  The  first  meaning 
that  which  mostly  prevails.  The  disease  is  describ< 
as  coming  on  with  a  trifling  tumefaction  and  rednQ 
about  the  ala  nasi,  accompanied  with  a  discharges 
mucus,  with  which  the  nostril  becomes  obstructei 
The  matter  gradually  assumes  the  appearance  of  pil 
is  most  copious  in  the  morning,  and  is  sometimes  a 
tended  with  sneezing  and  a  little  bleeding.  The  ulce 
ation  occasionally  extends  around  the  ala  nasi  to  tl 
cheek,  but  seldom  far  from  the  nose,  the  ala  of  whic 
also,  it  rarely  destroys.  The  ozaena  is  often  connects 
with  scrofulous  and  venereal  complaints.  In  the  latfi 
cases,  portions  of  the  ossa  spongiosa  often  come  awa^ 
After  the  complete  cure  of  all  venereal  complaints,  t 
exfoliating  dead  piece  of  bone  will  often  keep  up  sym] 
toms  similar  to  those  of  theoza;na,  until  it  is  detache 
Mr.  Pearson  remarks,  that  the  ozsiia  frequently  occil 
as  a  symptom  of  the  cachexia  syphiloidea.  It  ml 
perforate  the  septum  nasi,  destroy  the  ossa  spongioa 
and  even  the  ossa  nasi.  Such  mischief  is  now  mo 
frequently  the  effect  of  the  cachexia  syphiloidea,  iht 
of  luo6  venerea.  The  ozsena  must  not  be  confounde3~ 
with  abscesses  in  the  upper  jaw-bone. — (,See  jintrum.) 

The  constitutional  disease  on  which  the  ozaina  gene- 
rally depends,  and  which  acts  as  the  remote  cause, 
nmst  be  relieved  before  a  cure  of  the  local  effect  can 
be  expected.  The  internal  jnedicines  which  may  be 
necessary  are,  preparationsof  mercury  and  antimony; 
sarsaparilla,  elm,  bark,  Peruvian  bark,  muriated  ba- 
rytes,  and  muriate  of  lime.  Sea-bathing  may  also  do 
good  by  improving  the  health.  The  best  external  ap- 
plications are  said  to  be  preparations  of  copper,  zinc, 
arsenic,  mercury,  thepulvis  sternutatorius,  and  diluted 
sulphuric  acid. — (^Pearson's  Principles  of  Surgery, 
chap.  12.  F.  A.  Mayer,  Commeniatio  de  Ozena,  Frank. 
Del.  op.  11.) 


■pANA'RIS.  (From  Traod,  near,  and  hv\,  the  nail.) 
■■■  See  Whitlow. 

P  ANNUS.  When  two  or  three  pterygia  of  different 
sizes  occurred  on  the  same  eye,  with  their  points 
directed  towaids  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  where  they 
met,  and  covered  all  the  surface  of  this  transparent 
membrane  with  a  dense  pellicle,  the  ancients  named  the 
i}i\s.eas,Q  p annus. —  [Scarp a,  chap.  14.) 

PARACENTE'SIS.  (From  -napaKtvTm,  to  perfo- 
rate.) The  operation  of  tapping  or  making  an  opening 
into  the  abdomen,  tliorax,  or  bladder,  for  the  purpose 
of  discharging  the  fluid  confined  in  these  parts  in  cases 
of  ascites,  empyema,  hydrothorax,  and  retention  of 
urine.    Effused  blood  may  also  require  an  opening  to 


be  made  into  the  chest ;  and  so  may  confined  air 
instance  of  emphysema. 

TAPPINQ,    OR   PARACENTESIS    ABDOMINIS. 

VA^hen  the  swelling  extends  equally  over  the  vvhol| 
abdomen,  the  fluid  is  usually  diffused  among  all 
viscera,  and  is  only  circumscribed  by  the  boundarie 
of  the  peritoneum.  The  water  is  occasionally  in- 
cluded in  different  cysts,  wliich  are  generally  formed 
in  one  of  the  ovaries;  and  in  this  case,  the  tumour 
which  is  produced  is  not  so  uniform,  and  the  fluctua- 
tion not  so  distuict,  as  in  peritoneal  dropsy,  at  least, 
while  the  disease  has  not  made  great  progress.  The 
difference  also  in  the  consistence  of  the  fluid,  may 
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. ,  render  the  fluctuation  more  or  less  difficult  of  detection. 
When  the  water  is  contained  in  different  cysts,  it  is 
frequently  thicit  and  gelatinous ;  but  when  it  is  uni- 
formly diffused  all  over  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum, 
it  is  generally  thinner,  and  even  quite  limpid.  Some- 
times a  considerable  number  of  hydatids  are  found 
floating  in  the  fluids.  With  regard  to  the  symptoms 
of  common  ascites,  the  disease  is  attended  with  great 
uneasiness,  from  all  kinds  of  pressure  on  the  abdomen  ; 
a  gradual  swelling  of  this  part  of  the  body,  not  inclin- 
ing more  to  one  side  than  the  other  ;  a  fluctuation  per- 
ceptible when  the  surgeon  lays  his  hand  on  one  side  of 
the  tumour  and  gently  taps  oil  the  opposite  side  of  it ; 
considerable  difficulty  of  breathing  caused  by  the  col- 
lection of  fluid  interrupting  the  acticm  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  obliging  the  patient  to  lie  vvitli  his  chest  very  nmch 
raised;  constant  thirst,  &c.  According  to  Sir  A. 
Cooper,  the  most  common  cause  of  ascites  is  disease 
of  the  liver,  which  has  the  effect  of  impeding  the  cir 
culation  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  most  of  the  other 
abdominal  viscera.  He  also  enumerates  as  otiier 
causes,  an  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  which  presses 
upon  and  irritates  the  peritoneum,  so  as  to  determine 
an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  it,  and  an  effusion  of  se- 
rum; great  debility  of  the  system  induced  by  fevers  or 
mercury;  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs ;  in  which 
cases,  the  ascites  is  generally  combined  with  hydro- 
thorax.— (See  Lancet,  vol.  3,  p.  2.) 

Whatever  may  be  the  efficacy  of  digitalis,  mercury, 
diuretics,  and  calomel,  elaterium,  squills,  and  other 
evacuants,  in  ascites,  they  are  rarely  of  any  service  in 
cases  of  local  and  encysted  dropsies.  When  such 
swellings  continue  to  enlarge,  notwithstanding  the 
adoption  of  a  few  measures  "which  will  presently  be 
suggested,  the  sooner  the  fluid  is  evacuated  the  better. 
It  is  also  well  known ,  that  all  efforts  to  produce  a  radical 
cure,  even  of  dropsies  which  are  not  encysted,  too  fre- 
quently fail.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  however, 
with  Dr.  Fothergill,  that  physicians  would  meet  witli 
much  more  success  in  the  treatment  of  ascites  if  they 
were  to  recommend  paracentesis  to  be  done  sooner 
than  they  generally  do.  This  operation  is,  for  the  most 
part,  much  too  long  delayed;  and  during  a  long  space, 
the  bowels  are  continually  suffering  more  and  more, 
from  the  effect  of  the  large  quantity  of  fluid  which 
oppresses  them.  What  ought  to  render  the  practice 
of  early  tapping  more  entitled  to  approbation  is,  that 
the  operation,  when  done  in  the  situation  wliich  will  be 
presently  advised,  is  perfectly  free  from  danger,  at- 
tended with  very  little  pain,  and  need  not  interrupt  the 
farther  trial  of  such  medicines  as  the  physician  may 
place  confidence  in.  Paracentesis  only  becomes  a  se- 
rious measure  when  the  disease  has  existed  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  and  the  patient  has  been  much  weak- 
ened by  it.  Indeed,  there  seems  much  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  operation  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
tension  of  the  abdomen  and  the  fluctuation  leave  no 
doubt  concerning  the  nature  of  the  malady  ;  especially 
when  the  first  trials  which  have  been  made  of  internal 
remedies  seem  to  promise  no  success.  Dr.  Fothergill 
has  demonstrated  by  facts,  the  advantages  of  this  me- 
thod. On  the  commencement  of  an  ascites,  this  cele- 
brated practitioner  advises  the  trial  of  diuretics  and 
other  evacuants.  He  then  adds,  that  "  if  by  a  reason- 
able  perseverance  in  this  course  no  considerable  benefit 
accrues ;  if  the  viscera  do  not  evidently  appear  to  be  ob- 
structed, and  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  life  ;  if  the  com- 
pl  ainls  have  not  been  brought  on  by  a  long  habitual  train 
of  intemperance,  and  from  which  there  seems  little  hope 
of  reclaiming  the  patient;  if  the  strength  and  time  of 
ife  are  not  altogether  against  us ;  I  desist  from  medicine, 
except  of  the  cordial  kind,  and  let  the  disease  proceed, 
I  III  the  operation  becomes  safely  practicable.  When 
thin  is  done,  by  the  moderate  use  of  the  warmer  diure- 
tics, r.halyheales  and  bitters,  also  the  preparations  of 
^fpiill'*  in  doses  below  that  point  at  which  the  Btomach 
would  he  effected,  I  endeavour  to  prevent  the  abdomen 
from  filling  again." — {Med.  Oh.i.  and  Intj.  vol.  A,  p. 
112.)  The  same  author  remarks,  with  reaard  to  en- 
cysted dropgies,  that  tapping  sometimes  effects  a  ra- 
dical cure. 

The  operntiDn  Bhould  not  only  be  perforiM<d  in  as 

onrly  a  stage  of  the  diitenRC  n«  is  compatible  with  the 

_..,...  r,tt},o  parts  within  the  abdomen,  it shouUl  al^-o  bo 

i\  UH  HOdu  as  the  quantity  of  fluid  ncciinnilnied 

4  sufficient  to  make  the  puncture  pranicnble 

■.vuM.iuldanner.    Default  used  to  tap  drops'L<;aI  palientH 


once  a  week,  and  in  many  cases,  after  he  had  performed 
the  operation  two  or  three  times,  the  disease  was  stopped. 

However,  with  respect  to  early  tapping  in  ascites^ 
one  fact,  mentioned  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  in  his  lectures, 
ought  to  be  known,  namely,  that  dropsy  arising  from 
the  debility  caused  by  fever  or  a  course  of  mercury, 
and  attended  with  diseased  liver,  spleen,  or  disorgani- 
zation of  other  important  organs,  may  often  be  cured  by 
medical  treatment  without  any  operation  at  all ;  and 
he  therefore  disapproves  of  paracentesis  in  such  cases, 
as  long  as  the  fluid  is  not  sufficiently  copious  to  hinder 
the  risk  of  tlie  bowels  being  hurt  by  the  trocar.  As 
soon  as  this  risk  ceases,  liowever,  the  practice  seems 
commendable,  because  it  will  rather  promote  than 
retard  the  good  effect  of  any  other  means  which  may 
be  deemed  advisable.  At  the  same  time,  I  ought  to 
mention  the  opinion  of  the  above  distinguished  practi- 
tioner, that  the  operation  itself  will  never  bring  about 
a  cure,  except  where  the  disease  has  proceeded  from 
the  debility  left  by  some  kind  of  fever  or  the  abuse  of 
mercury. 

The  great  number  of  times  that  llie  operation  has 
been  repeated  in  some  individuals  is  surprising :  for 
instance,  twenty- nine  times  {Schviucker,  Wahrneh- 
mungen,  b.  2,  p.  102) ;  forty-one  {Med.  Communica- 
tions, vol.  2) ;  fifty-two  {Schmucker,  vol.  cit.  p.  187) ; 
sixty-five  {Mead) ;  one  hundred  {Oallisen,  Syst.  Chir. 
HodierncB,  vol.  2,  p.  55) ;  one-hundred  and  fifty-five 
{Phil.  Trans,  vol.  69);  and  if  it  be  possible  to  credit 
Bezard,  even  six  hundred  and  sixty-five  times  upon  one 
woman  in  the  course  of  thirteen  years.  When  the  pa- 
tient died,  the  peritoneum  was  found  to  be  three  lines 
in  thickness.  The  omentum  mesentery,  and  even  the 
liver,  gall-bladder,  spleen,  pancreas,  kidneys,  and  blad- 
der, had  almost  disappeared,  a  schirrous  mass  contain- 
ing pus  occupying  their  place  towards  the  riglii  side. — 
(See  Bulletin  de  la  Sociite  Med.  d'' Emulation,  JVo.  12, 
Dec.  1815.) 

Whenever  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  is  sud- 
denly let  out  of  the  abdomen  by  tapping,  the  quick  re- 
moval of  the  pressure  of  the  water  off"  the  large  blood- 
vessels and  viscera  may  produce  swooning,  convul- 
sions, and  even  sudden  death.  These  consequences 
led  the  ancients  to  consider  paracentesis  as  a  very  dan- 
gerous operation,  and  when  they  ventured  to  perform 
it,  they  only  let  out  the  water  gradually,  and  at  intervals. 

Dr.  Mead,  after  considering  what  might  occasion  the 
bad  symptoms  resulting  from  too  sudden  an  evacuation 
of  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  froiu  the  abdomen,  was  led 
to  try  whether  external  pressure  would  prevent  such 
consequences.  It  was  conceived,  that  in  this  way  he 
might  keep  up  the  same  degree  of  pressure  which  the 
fluid  made  on  the  viscera.  The  success  attending  some 
trials  of  this  plan  fully  justified  the  opinion  Dr.  Mead 
had  entertained  ;  for  when  the  compression  is  carefully 
made,  the  whole  of  the  water  contained  in  the  abdo- 
men of  a  dropsical  patient  may  be  safely  discharged  as 
quickly  as  the  surgeon  chooses.  For  this  purpose, 
however,  tlie  whole  abdomen  must  be  equally  com- 
pressed, the  pressure  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
evacuation  takes  place,  and  kept  up  in  the  same  de- 
gree for  several  days  afterward.  While  the  water  is 
flowing  out,  the  necessary  degree  of  pressure  is  usually 
made  with  the  sheet  which  is  put  round  the  abdomen. 
Two  assistants,  who  hold  the  ends  of  the  slieet,  gra- 
dually tighten  it,  in  proportion  as  the  fluid  is  dis- 
charged. Immediately  after  the  operation,  some  folded 
flannel,  sprinkled  with  spirit  of  wine,  is  laid  over  tlie 
whole  anterior  part  of  the  belly,  and  covered  with  a 
broad  linen  roller,  applied  with  due  tightness  round  the 
body.  Dr.  Monro  invented  a  particular  kind  of  belt 
for  the  purpose ;  but  though  it  may  be  well  adapted  to 
the  object  in  view,  it  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary,  as  the 
above  method  seems  to  answer  every  end. 

The  instrument  used  for  tapping  the  abdomen  is 
called  a  trocar.— (See  Trocar.)  Of  this  there  are  se- 
veral varieties;  but  Ilichter  and  many  other  expe- 
rienced surgeons  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  com- 
mon trocar.  Most  of  the  modern  alterations  which 
have  been  made  in  the  construction  of  trocars  have 
only  tended,  says  Ilichter,  to  render  their  employment 
more  difficult.  There  is  no  reason  for  the  ordinary 
objection,  that  tlie  common  trocar  cannot  be  intro- 
duced without  considerable  force.  If  the  part  into 
which  it  is  about  to  be  pa.«sed  be  made  tcn.sc,  very  lit- 
tle force  will  he  necessary,  especially  if  care  be  tHkeii 
to  rotate  the  instrument  gently,  as  well  ns  push  it  for 
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wards.  Hence,  all  the  inventions  which  have  origi- 
'nated  from  this  supposed  imperfection,  are  represented 
by  Riciiter  to  be  entirely  useless.  He  condemns  the 
■trocar  with  a  double-edged  point  as  a  bad  instrument. 
The  proposal  of  Mr.  Cline,  to  make  a  puncture  with  a 
lancet  first,  and  then  to  introduce  into  the  opening  a 
blunt-pointed  trocar  is  alleged  to  be  superfluous.  Nay, 
these  innovations  are  declared  to  be  worse  than  useless. 
A  cutting  instrument  is  liable  to  injure  blood-vessels, 
and  bring  on  a  weakening  degree  of  hemorrhage;  and 
it  is  said,  that  the  wound  thus  made  does  not  heal  so 
readily  as  that  made  with  a  common  trocar.  That 
sharp  edged  instruments  are  attended  with  the  incon 
venience  of  being  apt  to  wound  enlarged  veins,  and 
produce  an  unpleasant  degree  of  hemorrhage,  is  a  truth 
of  which  I  have  myself  met  with  a  convincing  exam- 
ple. A  fentale,  who  had  a  strong  aversion  to  being 
lapped  with  a  trocar,  prevailed  upon  me  to  make  the 
opening  with  a  lancet.  Tlie  puncture  was  made  in 
the  linea  alba,  about  three  inches  below  the  navel.  A 
stream  of  dark-coloured  venous  blood  continued  to  run 
from  the  wound  the  whole  time  the  water  was  flowing 
out  of  the  cannula,  and  did  not  cease  until  a  compress 
was  applied.  The  quantity  of  blood  lost  could  not  be 
less  than  a  pint,  or  a  pint  and  a  half.  In  many  cases, 
the  loss  of  so  much  blood  would  prove  fatal  to  dropsi- 
cal patients,  and  is  what  one  must  always  feel  anxious 
to  avoid. 

The  position  commonly  selected  for  the  operation  is 
that  in  which  the  patient  sits  in  an  arm-chair.  How- 
ever, weakness  and  other  circumstances  frequently 
make  it  necessary  to  operate  on  the  patient  as  he  lies 
on  his  side  sufficiently  near  the  edge  of  the  bed;  and 
this  posture  has  one  decided  advantage,  viz.  that  it 
tends  to  prevent  the  alarming  syncope,  which  the  sud- 
den removal  of  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  from  the  dia- 
phragm and  abdominal  viscera  almost  always  brings 
on  iu  the  erect  position. 

Until  of  late,  the  place  in  which  surgeons  used  to 
puncture  the  abdomen,  in  cases  of  ascites,  was  the  cen- 
tre of  a  line  drawn  from  the  navel  to  the  anterior  su- 
perior spinous  process  of  the  ileum,  and  on  the  left 
side,  which  was  preferred,  in  consequence  of  the  liver 
not  being  there.  The  place  for  the  puncture  was 
usually  marked  with  ink,  and  was  supposed  to  be  al- 
ways situated  just  over  a  part  of  the  linea  semilunaris, 
where  there  is  no  fleshy  substance,  nor  any  large  blood- 
vessel, exposed  to  injury.  This  calculation,  however, 
was  made  without  considering  that,  in  dro[)sy,  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  abdomen  do  not  yield  equally  in  every 
situation.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  known  that  the  front 
is  always  more  distended  than  the  lateral  parts,  and 
that  the  recti  muscles  in  particular  are  sometimes  very 
much  widened.  In  consequence  of  these  alterations, 
induced  by  the  disease,  no  dependence  can  be  put  on 
any  measurement  made  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
the  precise  situation  of  the  linea  semilunaris.  The  sur- 
geon who  trusts  to  his  being  able  to  introduce  the  trocar 
exactly  in  this  place,  from  any  calculation  of  the  above 
kind,  will  frequently  wound  a  great  thickness  of  nnis- 
cle,  instead  of  a  part  where  the  fibdominal  parietes  are 
thinnest.  But  a  still  stionger  objection  is  to  be  urged 
against  the  practice  of  attempting  to  tap  in  the  linea 
semilunaris.  Men  well  acquainted  with  anatomy 
have  frequently  been  deceived  in  their  reckoning,  and, 
instead  of  hitting  the  intended  line  with  their  trocars, 
they  have  introduced  these  instruments  through  the 
rectus  muscle,  and  wounded  the  epigastric  artery.  Pa- 
tients have  died  froui  this  error  with  large  extravasa- 
tions of  blood  in  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  In  a 
dropsical  person  who  has  been  lapped,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served also,  that  an  eflfusion  of  blood  in  the  abdomen 
will  of  course  more  readily  take  place,  in  consequence 
of  the  parts  not  being  in  the  same  close,  compact  state 
in  which  they  are  in  the  healthy  condition. 

Henceforth,  therefore,  let  every  prudent  practitioner 
abandon  the  plan  of  tapping  in  the  linea  serriilunaris; 
and  he  may  the  more  easily  make  up  his  mind  to  do 
so,  as  there  is  another  place  where  the  operation  may 
be  done  with  the  utmost  facility  and  safety.  The  linea 
alba  is  now  commonly  preferred  by  the  best  surgeons ; 
because  here  no  muscular  fibres  need  be  wounded,  the 
place  can  be  hit  with  certainty,  and  no  large  blood- 
vessel can  be  mjurcd.  About  the  middle  point  between 
the  navel  and  pubes,  is  as  good  a  situation  for  making 
the  puncture  as  can  possibly  be  chosen.  The  surgeon 
should  introduce  the  trocar  in  a  steady,  firm  manner, 


never  in  an  incautious,  sudden  way,  lest  parte  «« 
tained  in  the  peritoneum  should  be  rashly  wound« 
For  the  same  reason,  immediately  the  point  of  the  ti 
car  has  entered  the  abdomen,  a  thing  always  known 
once  by  the  sudden  cessation  of  resistance  to  its  passii 
inwards,  it  should  be  introduced  no  farther,  and  j 
oflice  of  making  a  passage  for  the  cannula  is  alreai 
accomplished.  The  surgeon,  consequently,  is  now 
take  hold  of  the  cannula  with  the  thumb  and  :nd< 
finger  of  his  left  hand,  and  gently  insinuate  it  farth 
into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  while  with  his  rig 
hand  he  is  to  withdraw  the  stilet.  The  fluid  n< 
gushes  out,  and  regularly  as  it  escapes,  the  sheet  whi 
is  zound  the  patient's  body  is  to  be  tightened.  All  I 
water  having  been  evacuated,  a  piece  of  flannel  and 
roller  are  to  be  immediaiely  applied,  as  above  e 
plained,  a  piece  of  lint  and  soap-plaster  having  be« 
previously  applied  to  the  wound. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  water  suddenly  to  sU 
long  before  the  full  quantity  is  discharged.  SometinK 
this  happens  from  a  piece  of  intestine  or  omentum  ol 
structing  the  cannula.  This  kind  of  stoppage  may  1 
removed  by  just  introducing  a  probe  or  director,  ai 
holding  the  portion  of  bowel  back.  When  the  wal 
is  viscid,  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  introduce 
large  trocar,  if  doing  so  should  promise  to  facilitate  ti 
evacuation.  Also,  when  hydatids  obstruct  the  ca 
nula,  a  larger  instrument  might  allow  them  to  ascap 
In  encysted  dropsies,  the  practitioner  of  course  cj 
only  let  the  fluid  out  of  those  cavities  which  he  ci 
safely  puncture.  According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  tl 
water  of  encysted  dropsy  is  at  first  contained,  not  in 
single  bag,  but  in  several,  the  partitions  between  vvhio 
are  in  titne  gradually  absorbed,  and  the  number  of  di 
tinct  cavities  consequently  diminished.  Hence  nnothi 
reason  why  the  fluctuation  becomes  more  evident  i 
the  disease  advances. — {Lectures,  Src.  vol.  2,  p.  373 
The  fact  should  also  influence  the  surgeon  not  to  mai 
tooearly  a  puncture,wliich  could  only  dischargeJ-heflui 
from  one  cyst,  while  several  others,  not  having  yet  an 
communication  with  it,  would  remain  distended. 

The  abdomen  of  a  female  was  tapped  by  Dr.  Andre' 
Buchanan  through  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  for  whic 
purpose  a  tube  with  a  stilet  was  introduced  by  th 
meatus  urinarius.  The  method  was  adopted  chief| 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  what  would  be  the  result  < 
maintaining,  in  ascites,  a  communication  between  tli 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum  and  that  of  the  bladder, 
the  case  referred  to,  the  water  was  discharged;  bu 
success  did  not  attend  the  endeavour  to  keep  the  punc- 
ture in  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  open. — {Buchanan, 
in  Glasgow  Med.  Journ.  vol.  1,  p.  195.)  It  seems  to 
me,  that  any  means  calculated  to  perpetuate  the  opei 
ing  would  be  likely  to  cause  peritonitis.  The  con 
nuance  of  an  opening  between  the  cavity  of  the  bla 
der  and  that  of  the  abdomen,  owing  to  the  irritating 
qualities  of  the  urine,  can  hardly  be  viewed  as  free 
from  serious  risk.  There  is  an  analogy  between  this 
suggestion  and  that  of  Mr.  Guy  of  Chichester,  who 
proposed  leaving  the  canntila  in  the  wound,  and  occa- 
sionally letting  the  water  flow  out  after  the  ordinary 
mode  of  paracentesis;  a  plan,  however,  which  is  at- 
tended with  less  risk,  and  has  sometimes  been  frdlowed 
by  a  cure. — (See  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  Lectures    vol.  2, 

38:}.)  J 

When  *i  dropsy  of  the  ovary  is  very  large,  it  alai 
admits  of  being  tapped  in  the  linea  alba;  but  In  thil 
particular  case,  it  is  generally  best  to  make  the  pun©/ 
ture  where  the  swelling  is  most  prominent.  In  this 
disease,  the  ovary  is  either  converted  into  one  lai^e 
cavity,  filled  with  fluid,  or  else  it  contains  several  dis- 
tinct cells.  Sometimes  the  cyst  consists  of  the  mem- 
branous covering  of  the  ovary;  sometimes  of  an  enor 
mous  hydatid.  The  contents  aie  sometimes  excei 
ingly  viscid.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  case,  the  tumoi 
is  situated  towards  one  side  of  the  abdomen,  just  abo 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  seems  to  ascend  out  of  the  pei 
vis.  This  kind  of  progress  at  once  distinguishes  the 
disease  from  a  common  ascites,  which  is  attended  from 
the  first  with  an  equal,  gradual,  universal  swelling  of 
the  abdomen.  The  magnitude  (which  the  disease  may 
attain)  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact,  that  twelve  or 
fifteen  gallons  of  fluid  have  sometimes  been  contained 
in  the  cavity  or  cavities  of  the  cyst.  The  cyst  of  the 
ovary,  when  it  has  attained  a  large  size,  generally  ad- 
heres, in  different  places,  to  the  inner  surface  of  tho 
peritoneum,  and  in  this  state  the  whole  abdomen  often 
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at-ems  uniformly  swollen,  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
mense magnitude  of  tlie  disease.— (See  G.  D.  Jilotz, 
lie  Struclurd,  Usu,  et  Morbia  Ouarioriim,  4lo.  Jeria, 
'.783.)      It  is  an  observation  made  by  Sir  A.  Cooper, 
•  liat  oneof  tlie  principal  differences  between  ascites 
iiid  ovarial  dropsy,  is  tliat  tlie  latter  is  in  itself  quite  a 
H-iil  disease,  just  like  a  liydrocele.    Tliis  observation, 
believe,  is  perfectly  correct;  and  though  great  illness 
K-quentl'y  arises,  it  is  generally  the  result  of  the  pres- 
iie  made  by  the  swelling  on  the  parts  within  the  ab- 
iinen  and  pelvis.     The  im(»airmcnt  of  the  health, 
Urging  from  the  pressure  of  the  viscera  and  inierrup- 
I  in  of  their  functions,  and  the  great  difficulty  of 
ri'aihiiig  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  diaphragm, 
luleed  make  it  necessary  to  let  out  the  fluid,  and  para- 
llte^iis  must  he  done  in  the  way  already  related.    The 
sease  is  ofien  attended  with  an  almost  total  stoppage 
!  the  secretion  of  urine.     Sometimes  the  urine  is  duly 
:reted,  but  a  retention  occurs,  so  that  the  use  of  the 
iiheler  becomes  indispensable.    With  few  e.vceptions, 
pping  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  palliative  measure: 
'■water  collects  again,  the  same  grievances  recur, 
1(1  the  0[icration  must  be  repealed.    While  an  ova- 
il  dropsy  is  recent,  and  even  after  it  has  been  tapped, 
-line  attempts  may  be  made  to  effect  a  radical  cure. 
Hut  this  is  not  to  be  done  with  mercury,  or  any  other 
medicine  yet  known.    Blistering  I  he  surface  of  the  ab- 
domen, keeping  up  a  discharge  with  the  savine  cerate, 
an<l  apjilying  a  tight  roller,  have  been  known  to  do 
good.     In  France,  the  celebrated  Le  Dran  laid  open 
the  cysts  of  ovarial  drop.-<ies.     His  patients  did  not  die 
of  the  consequent  inflatiimation,  and  the  dropsy,  in- 
deed, was  cured ;  but  there  remained  either  a  sarco- 
matous enlargement  of  the  ovary,  which  continued  to 
increase  till  death,  or  else  incurable  fisiulse,  leading 
Into  the  cyst.    The  large  size  of  a  wound  necessary 
for  this  purpose,  the  danger  o;  inducing  inflammation 
in  so  extensive  a  surface  as  the  cyst  of  a  large  ovarial 
dropsy,  and  the  events  of  Le  Dran's  cases,  are  circum- 
stances, on  the  whole,  which  ought  to  keep  the  practice 
'  om  ever  being  revived. 

A  still  more  absurd  plan  has  been  attempted,  viz.  to 
:ie  the  disease  by  injections  like  hydroceles.  I  for- 
i/jerly  saw  two  cases  in  which  port  wine  and  water 
were  injected  by  tlie  late  Mr.  Ramsden  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital :  one  patient  died  very  soon  after- 
ward of  inflammation,  and  the  other  perished  more 
lingeringly  from  the  same  cause.  Setons  have  been 
tried  without  success. 

In  the  American  Recorder,  a  case  is  published,  in 
which  a  cure  was  effected  by  the  excision  of  the  sac. 
Dr.  N.  Smith  also  performed  such  an  operation  with 
«uccess:  after  exposing  the  tumour  by  an  incision,  and 
discharging  seven  pints  of  a  dark,  ropy  fluid  with  a 
trocar,  he  extracted  the  whole  cyst,  and  the  patient  re- 
covered.— (See  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg:  Journ.  JVb.  73.) 
The  sac  brought  out  with  it  a  considerable  portion  of 
adherent  omentum,  which  required  to  be  separated 
with  the  knife,  and  two  bleeding  vessels  were  tied. 
The  omentum  was  then  reduced,  and  the  adhesions  of 
the  sac  to  one  point  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen 
also  separated  partly  with  the  scalpel  and  partly  with 
the  finger.  These  few  particulars  show,  that  though 
the  operation  may  be  practicable,  and  even  end  well,  it 
is  liable  In  great  difl^culties  in  its  execution,  and  dan- 
gerous and  fatal  consequences  in  its  result.  In  fact, 
one  surgeon,  mentioned  by  Sir  A.Cooper,  who  began 
«n  o|»e'ation  of  this  kind,  was  prevented  by  the  extent 
of  the  adhe.siong  from  completing  it.  Whenever  the 
attempt  is  made,  it  ought  to  be  while  the  cyst  is  of  mo- 
derate size.  An  instance  in  which  the  operation  was 
attempted  while  the  disease  did  not  exist,  lias  been 
ft.rly  and  candidly  laid  before  the  public  by  M.  Lizars, 
with  other  interesting  observations  and  cases  in  favour 
of  I  he  practice  of  extiipating  diseased  ovaries. — 
(Edmb.  Med.  Surg.  Journ.  J^o.  81.) 

An  example  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Granville,  in  which 
ceveral  encysted  tumours  of  the  right  ovarium  (one  as 
large  aa  a  full  grown  fo-ius's  headj  were  discharged, 
wilh  a  collection  of  maiter,  through  an  ulcerated  open- 
ing in  the  paricten  of  the  atHlomen.— (Bee  Med.  Fhys. 
Journal,  ./unr,  1 8*22  ) 

Sir  A.Ciuipft  haH  known  several  examples  of  the 
•ponlan>>ous  cnrr  of  ovarian  dro|wy.  In  one  case,  the 
fluid  was  for  a  long  time  voidf-d  through  an  ulcerated 
opening  at  thf  ^mb>licua.  He  han  aUo  known  the 
water  lo  be  dirx>'*rged  by  the  Fallopian  lubt ;  and  he 
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attended  a  lady  in  whom  an  ovarian  cyst  burst  into 
tlie  intestinal  canal ;  for  several  years  afterward  fhe 
was  subject  to  occasional  returns  of  the  disease,  but 
ultimately  recovered.— (Z,cciu/e5,  vol.2,  ;?.  384.) 

PARACENTESIS  OF  THE  THORAX. 

The  necessity  for  this  operation  is  indicated  when 
the  heart  or  lungs  are  oppressed  by  any  kind  of  fluid 
confined  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  Every  body  knows 
that  the  free  and  uninterrui)ted  performance  of  the 
functions  of  these  organs  is  essential  to  the  support  of 
life.  When  their  action  is  perilously  disturbed  by  the 
lodgement  of  fluid  in  tlie  thorax,  no  internal  medicines 
can  be  much  depended  upon  for  procuring  relief.  The 
only  means  from  which  benefit  can  be  rationally  ex 
pected,  is  letting  out  the  fluid  by  making  an  opening  in 
the  parietes  of  the  chest. 

The  nature  of  the  effused  fluid  can  make  no  differ- 
ence in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  discharging  it  in  this 
manner;  and  though  some  authors  describe  this  ope 
ration  as  only  applicable  to  cases  of  hydrops  pectoris 
and  empyema,  it  may  also  be  of  the  greatest  service 
when  air  is  confined  in  tlie  chest  (see  Emyhysema),  or 
blood  extravasated  there  (.see  Wounds  of  the  Thorax)^ 
so  as  to  make  dangerous  pressure  on  the  lungs  and  dia 
phragm.  The  case  in  which  it  is  least  likely  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  perfect  recovery  is  hydrothorax ;  and  Sir 
A.  Cooper,  in  his  vast  experience,  has  not  known  more 
than  one  operation  performed  for  it,  which  proved  un- 
successful. This  he  considers  by  no  means  surprising, 
as  the  collection  of  fluid  is  the  effect  of  disease  of  the 
thoracic  viscera,  the  heart,  or  lungs,  &c.— (Lecture*, 
vol.  2,  p.  385.)  A  case  of  success,  however,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  references  at  the  end  of  the  present  arti- 
cle; and  in  the  Berlin  Med.  Trans,  a  case  is  recorded, 
in  which  a  cure  was  effected  by  an  accidental  wound 
of  the  chest,  by  which  the  whole  of  the  water  escaped 
at  once.— {Met.  Med.  Berol.  t.  x,  dec.  1,  p.  44.) 

The  idiopathic  form  of  hydrothorax,  or  that  case  in 
which  it  constitutes  the  original  disease,  is  set  down 
by  Laennec  as  very  rare.  He  has  often  known  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart,  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  irregular 
consumption,  and  even  schirrlius  of  the  stomach  or 
liver  mistaken  for  this  disorder,  when  there  was  no  co- 
existing effusion  in  the  pleura,  or  at  least  none  except 
what  took  place  immediately  before  death.  Symp- 
tomatic hydrothorax,  he  admits,  is  very  frequent. — 
(071  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  p.  484,  ed.  2.)  In  this 
work,  the  learned  translator  Dr.  Forbes  recommends 
the  use  of  the  stethoscope  for  discriminating  diseases 
of  the  heart  from  hydrothorax,  as  the  means  adapted 
to  the  relief  of  dropsy  of  the  chest  would  be  useless 
with  regard  to  them. 

In  this  place  I  shall  content  myself  v«ilh  describing 
the  best  method  of  performing  paracentesis  thoracis, 
referring  the  reader  to  the  above  articles  and  the  valua- 
ble work  of  Laeimec,  for  the  particular  symptoms  and 
circumstances  which  may  render  the  operation  proper, 
and  the  rest  of  the  surgical  treatment  peculiar  to  each 
affection. 

The  safest  and  most  convenient  situation  for  making 
an  openmg  into  the  chest,  is  between  the  sixth  and 
seventh  true  ribs,  on  either  side,  as  circumstances  may 
render  necessary.  The  surgeon  should  always  recol- 
lect, that  the  two  cavities  of  the  pleura  are  completely 
distinct  from  each  other  and  have  no  communication 
whatsoever;  so  that  if  fluid  were  contained  on  the 
left  side  of  the  thorax,  making  an  opening  into  the 
right  cavity  would  not  serve  for  discharging  the  accu- 
mulated matter.  The  practitioner  should  also  remem- 
ber, that  when  there  is  a  fluid  on  both  sidf?  of  the 
chest,  paracentesis  must  never  be  done  for  the  relief 
of  the  two  collections  at  the  same  time ;  because  there 
is  great  reason  to  believe,  that,  as  the  lungs  on  one  side 
usually  collapse  when  there  is  a  free  commiinicition 
between  the  air  and  inside  of  the  thorax,  they  would 
do  so  on  both  sides  were  an  opening  made  at  the  same 
time  into  each  bag  of  the  pleura.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  remark,  that  in  this  condition  the  patient  could 
not  breathe,  and  would  die  suffocated.  The  operation 
consists  in  making  an  incision,  about  two  inches  long, 
through  the  integuments  which  cover  the  space  be 
tween  the  sixth  and  seventh  true  ribs,  just  where  tb« 
indigitations  of  the  serratus  major  anticus  mnncle  meet 
those  of  the  externus  obliquns.  Here  it  is  unnecessary 
to  divide  any  muscular  fibres  except  those  of  the  inter- 
costal muscles,  and,  by  putting  the  patient  In  a  pro^r 
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!"  feosture,  the  opening  that  is  to  he  made  will  be  depend- 
!fig  enough  for  any  purpose  whatsoever.  The  surgeon, 
avoiding  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  rib  where  the 
intercostal  artery  lies,  is  then  cautiously  to  divide  the 
layers  of  the  intercostal  muscles  till  he  brings  the 
pleura  into  view,  when  this  membrane  is  to  be  very 
carefully  divided  with  a  lancet.  The  instrument  should 
Tiever  be  introduced  deeply,  lest  the  lungs  be  injured. 
The  size  of  the  opening  in  the  pleura  should  never 
be  larger  than  necessary.  The  discharge  of  blood  and 
matter  will  of  course  require  a  freer  aperture  than  tliat 
of  air  or  water.  If  requisite,  a  cannula  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  wound,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  evacuation  of  the  fluid ;  and  it  may  even  in  some 
cases  be  proper  to  let  this  instrument  remain  in  the 
part,  in  order  to  let  the  water  or  pus  escape  as  often  as 
another  accumulation  takes  place.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  a  cannula,  for  this  object,  should  only  be  just 
long  enough  to  enter  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  and 
should  have  a  broad  rim  to  keep  it  from  slipping  into 
the  chest.  A  piece  of  sticking-plaster  would  easily  fix 
the  cannula,  which  might  be  stopped  up  with  a  cork  or 
any  other  convenient  thing,  or  left  open,  according  as 
the  circu.Tistances  of  the  case  and  the  judgment  of  the 
surgeon  should  direct. 

Paracentesis  of  the  abdomen,  and  that  of  the  thorax, 
are  described  in  all  treatises  on  the  operations  and 
systems  of  surgery.  The  works  of  Sharp,  Le  Dran, 
Bertrandi,  Callisen,  Richter,  Sabatier,  Larrey,  and 
Boyer,  are  particularly  deserving  attention.  Jl  case 
in  which  eleven  pints  of  a  fluid,  resembling  whey,  were 
discharged  from  the  chest  by  paracentesis,  and  the  pa- 
tient recovered,  is  detailed  by  Dr.  .Archer  in  the  Trans, 
of  the  King's  and  Queen's  Colleges  of  Physicians  in 
Ireland,  vol.\,  art.  1.  Jackson,  in  Philadelphia  Jour- 
nal of  the  Med.  Sciences,  vol.  1.  J^eic  Series,  p.  119; 
operation  performed  in  a  Case  of  Effusion.  JV".  Fried- 
reich, VorzUge  des  Jiauchstiches  in  der  Bauchwassei- 
sucht,  l2mo.  IVurzb.  1816, 1817.  Laennec  on  Diseases 
of  the  Chest,  ed.  2,  by  Forbes.  Good's  Study  of  Medi- 
cine, vol.  5,  ed.  3. 

For  an  accoimt  of  the  paracentesis  of  the  bladder 
refer  to  Bladder,  Puncture  of.  Consult  also  Emphy- 
sema, Empyema,  and  Wounds  of  the  Thorax. 

PAR APIIYMO'SIS,  or  Paraphimosis.  (From  Trapd, 
back,  and  <ptii6o),  to  bridle.)  This  signifies  the  case  in 
which  the  prepuce  is  drawn  quite  behind  the  glans 
penis  and  cannot  be  brought  forward  again.  See  Phy- 
mosis,  with  which  it  will  be  considered. 

PARONY'CHIA.  (From  -napd,  near,  and  Sw^,  the 
nail.)  An  abscess  at  the  end  of  the  finger  near  the 
nail.    See  Whitlow. 

PAROTID  DUCT.  Every  one  acquainted  with 
anatomy  is  aware,  that  behind  the  jaw,  on  each  side, 
a  large  conglomerate  gland  is  situated,  the  principal  of 
such  as  are  destined  to  secrete  the  saliva  with  which 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  the  food  which  we  swal- 
low, are  continually  moistened.  The  parotid  duct 
crosses  the  cheek,  being  situated  about  one-third  from 
the  zygoma,  and  two-thirds  from'  the  basis  of  the  jaw. 
After  passing  over  the  masseter  muscle,  it  pierces  the 
buccinator,  and  terminates  in  the  mouth  by  a  con- 
siderable orifice,  opposite  the  space  between  the 
second  and  third  bicuspid  grinders  of  the  upper  jaw. 
As  soon  as  it  has  passed  the  masseter,  it  dives  deeply 
into  the  fat  of  the  cheek,  and,  as  M.Louis  observes, 
makes  an  angle  before  it  opens  into  the  mouth. — 
{Mim.  de  VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  457.) 

On  .iccouMt  of  its  situation,  the  parotid  duct  is  liable 
to  be  wounded,  and  this  has  even  been  done  with  the 
surgeon's  lancet  through  ignorance. — (See  Monro's 
Works,  p.  520.)  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  continual 
escape  of  saliva  may  prevent  the  wound  from  healing, 
and  what  is  called  a  salivary  fistula  would  be  the  per- 
petual consequence  if  no  steps  were  taken  to  afford  re- 
lief. The  parotid  duct  has  sometimes  been  ruptured 
by  blows.— (CEuvres  Chir.  de  Desault,  t.  2,  ;;.221.)  , 
Cases  also  occur,  in  which  the  face  becomes  considera- 
bly swollen,  in  consequence  of  the  saliva  insinuating 
itself  into  the  cellular  substance,  just  as  air  does  in 
emphysema.  Respecting  the  last  circumstance,  I  shall 
only  just  mention,  that  mischief  of  this  kind  may 
always  be  prevented  from  becoming  very  extensive, 
by  making  a  depending  opening  for  the  ready  escape 
of  the  fluid. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  salivary  fistulse,  if 
the  division  of  the  parotid  duct  is  recent,  the  sides  of 


the  wound  should  be  brought  into  contact,  and  a 
steady  pressure  maintained  on  that  part  of  the  cheek 
by  means  of  suitable  comi)resses  and  a  roller.  In  this 
manner  a  salivary  fistula  may  often  be  prevented  alto 
gether ;  either  the  divided  ends  of  the  duct  reunite,  and 
the  spittle  resumes  its  original  course  into  the  mouth ; 
or  what  is  more  probable,  the  wound  in  the  face  heals 
at  every  part,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  fistulous 
track,  which  serves  as  a  continuation  of  the  duct  into 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  The  latter  kind  of  cure, 
however,  can  only  take  place  when  the  wound  extends 
quite  through  the  cheek ;  but  the  chance  of  the  two 
portions  of  the  duct  uniting  and  becoming  continuous 
again,  should  always  be  taken  in  recent  cases. 

When  a  salivary  fistula  is  actually  formed,  a  seton 
introduced  from  the  external  fistulous  orifice  into  the 
mouth,  is  a  method  which  has  justly  received  consider 
able  approbation.  Monro  adopted  it  with  success  :  he 
kept  in  the  seton  till  the  channel  which  it  had  formed 
had  become  fistulous,  after  which  it  was  withdrawn : 
the  external  orifice  being  touched  with  the  argentum 
nilratum  healed  up,  and  the  saliva  in  future  flowed 
through  the  artificial  fistulous  channel  into  the  mouth. 

Desault  used  to  practise  the  seton  as  follows  :  he  in- 
troduced two  fingers  of  his  left  hand  into  the  patient's 
mouth,  and  placing  them  between  the  teeth  and  the 
cheek,  opposite  the  fistula,  thus  kept  the  integuments 
tense,  and  the  gums  from  being  injured.  He  then  in- 
troduced a  small  hydrocele  trocar  with  its  cannula  just 
before  the  opening  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  duct,  and 
pushed  it  through  the  cheek  in  a  direction  a  little  in- 
clined forward.  An  assistant  now  look  hold  of  the 
cannula,  while  Desault  withdrew  the  perforator,  and 
passed  through  the  tube  a  bit  of  thread  into  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth.  The  cannula  was  then  taken  out,  and 
a  seton,  which  was  then  fastened  to  the  end  of  the 
thread  in  the  mouth,  was  drawn  from  within  outwards ; 
but  not  so  far  as  to  come  between  the  edges  of  the  ex- 
ternal opening,  where  the  thread  alone  lodged,  and 
this  was  fastened  with  sticking-plaster  to  the  outside  of 
the  cheek.  The  outer  wound  was  dressed  with  lint 
and  compresses.  Desault  used  to  change  the  seton 
daily,  introducing  regularly  rather  a  larger  one,  and 
taking  especial  care  not  to  bring  it  between  the  edges  of 
the  wound,  which  was  afterward  covered  with  stick- 
ing-plaster. He  enjoined  the  patient  not  to  move  the 
jaw  much,  and  only  allowed  him,  for  some  time,  liquid 
food.  In  about  six  weeks  he  used  to  omit  the  seton, 
leaving  in  the  thread,  however,  for  a  little  while  longer. 
This  being  taken  away,  he  used  to  finish  the  cure,  by 
touching  the  little  aperture  remaining  with  caustic. 

The  making  of  an  artificial  passage  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  plans  of  curing  salivary  fistula;.  Every 
author  has  had  his  particular  method  of  doing  it,  and 
numerous  variations  are  to  be  met  with,  either  in  the 
instrument  employed  for  piercing  the  cheek,  or  in  the 
substance  intended  for  maintaining  the  opening.  For 
tlie  first  step  of  the  operation,  surgeons  sometimes  used 
the  actual  cautery,  as  Saviard  furnishes  us  an  instance 
of;  sometimes  an  awl,  as  Monro  did;  sometimes  a 
common  knife  or  lancet;  sometimes  a  straight  needle, 
which  drew  in  the  thread  after  it ;  but  Desault's  trocar 
is  to  be  preferred  to  such  means,  because  the  cannula, 
by  remaining  in  the  wound  after  the  perforator  is  with- 
drawn, allows  the  thread  to  be  introduced,  which  i 
every  other  way  is  either  difficult  to  accomplish,  or  l 
quires  the  use  of  several  instruments. 

For  the  second  step  of  the  operation,  viz.  keeping 
opening  distended,  cannulae  were  employed  by  Duphe- 
nix,  wiio  used  to  make  a  suture  over  them  ;  a  plan  i 
jectionable,  inasmuch  as  it  was  attended  with  the 
convenience  of  a  solid  body  left  in  the  parts,  and  afj 
that  of  the  instrument  being  apt  to  slip  into  the  moulj 
M.  Beclard  lately  cured  a  salivary  fistula  by  the  for\r 
tion  of  a  new  passage  at  the  inside  of  the  cheek, 
means  of  a  leaden  style,  which  was  made  to  reach 
excretory  duct,  at  the  point  where  its  continuation 
interrupted.  Theouter  opening  was  then  made  a  fn 
bleeding  wound,  and  united  with  the  twisted  sutu 
This  is  the  second  example  of  the  success  of  the 
thod  in  the  hands  of  this  able  practitioner.  When  tlie 
case  will  admit  of  the  employment  of  the  twisted  su- 
ture, Beclard's  plan  is  a  pood  one,  because  the  cure 
will  be  more  speedily  effected  by  it  than  the  seton. 
(See  Monro's  Works.  lEuvres  Chir.  de  Dcsanll,  par 
Bichat,  t.  2,  p.  221.  .^Iso  Mim.  de  I'Acad.  de  Chir.  t 
3.     '  B.  Siebold,  Diss,  sistens  Historiam  SygtemaUa 
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Salioalis  physiologice  et  yathologice  considcrati,  ful. 
^Jerne,  1797      Bedard,  in  Archives  Gin.  dc  Med.  Juiii, 
1823  ) 
PAROTID  GLAND,   EXTIRPATION  OF.-(See 

3l  [This  organ  was  successfully  ruivioved  m  1S26  by  Dr. 
■^Prieger,  on  account  of  a  carcinomatous  atfection  of  it. 
The  mass  taken  out  weighed  two  pounds  and  three 
quarters.  The  patient,  a  woman  35  years  of  age,  com- 
pletely recovered.  Tiie  operation  was  finished  in  seven 
minutes.  About  16  or  18  ounces  of  blood  were  lost. 
The  large  arteries  were  tied  as  soon  as  divided  ;  viz. 
the  auricular,  the  external  maxillary,  and  the  blanches 
of  the  external  carotid  distributed  to  the  gland  itself.— 
(See  Journ.fiir  Chirurg.,  <S-c.,  herausgehen  von  D,  L. 
Qraefe,  (S-c,  D.  P.  F.  IValther,  b.  2,  st.  3.)— Pre/.] 

[For  the  following  remarks  on  the  extirpation  of  tiie 
parotid  gland,  I  am  indebted  chiefly  to  Dr.  Gross's  edi- 
tion of  "  Tavernier's  Operative  Surgery,"  and  the  Aew- 
York  Medical  and  Physical  Journal ;  never  having 
witnessed  the  operation  myself.  Indeed,  until  entire 
success  had  attended  the  operation  in  Europe,  and 
again  in  Philadelphia,  I  confess  myself  to  have  been 
among  those  who  doubted  the  practicability  of  the  ope- 
ration, and  very  much  questioned  the  fact  of  its  having 
ever  been  removed.  Itis  well  known,  that  Allan  Burns, 
Boyer,  Richerand,  and  other  distinguished  surgeons, 
have  all  expressed  themselves  strongly  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  this  operation.  But  the  paper  of  M.  Pillet, 
of  Lyons,  sustained  before  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Paris 
in  1828,  has  fully  established  the  possibility  of  the  ope- 
ration, and  he  has  cited  a  number  of  successful  cases. 

To  deny  that  the  parotid  gland  has  ever  been  extir- 
pated, would  be  to  impeach  the  veracity  of  some  of 
the  most  skilful  anatomists  and  surgeons  who  adorn  the 
present  age.  That  the  operation  is  dangerous  and  dif- 
licult  of  execution  no  one  will  presume  to  dispute;  but 
to  assert  that  it  cannot  be  performed,  is  not  only  absurd, 
but  altogether  incompatible  with  the  present  state  of 
surgery.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  such  men  as  Beclard 
and  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  whose  names  are  known  in 
every  part  of  the  world  where  medicine  is  cultivated 
as  a  science,  would  be  guilty  of  publishing  cases  which 
never  had  any  existence  1  Those  who  will  candidly 
examine  the  cases  on  record,  will  be  convinced,  not 
only  that  the  operation  is  practicable,  but  that  it  has 
been  actually  performed. 

In  the  year  1823,  Professor  Beclard  performed  this 
operation.  This  patient  died  a  few  days  afterward, 
and  it  was  readily  ascertained  that  the  surgeon  was  not 
deceived.  The  year  following  it  was  repeated  by  M. 
Gensoul,  and  a  second  time  in  1828,  successfully  in  both 
instances.  Without  referring  to  the  numerous  cases 
reported,  in  relation  to  some  of  which  there  is  room  to 
doubt,  I  will  only  mention  the  cases  of  Goodlad,  Car- 
michael,  Lisfranc,  Manfredini,Idrae,  Kirby,  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  the  two  cases  of  Professor  M'Clellan  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  a  case  within  a  few  weeks  by  Professor 
Busheof  New-York,  in  all  which  there  is  no  possibility 
of  doubt,  but  the  whole  parotid  gland  was  removed  by 
the  knife,  and  in  most  of  them  with  entire  success. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  this  mass  of  testimony 
are  these :  viz.  1st,  That  the  parotid,  in  a  scirrhous 
state,  can  be  entirely  extirpated;  2d,  that  the  carotid 
and  its  larger  branches  are  necessarily  implicated  in  the 
n()eration ;  and,  3dly,  that  it  is  impossible  to  spare  the 
fascial  nerve,  and  therefore  that  paralysis  is  an  inevita- 
ble consequence. 

With  regard  to  the  propriety  of  securing  the  carotid 

iicforc  commencing  the  operation,  it  is  worthy  of  re- 

;!iark,   lliat  Mr.  Goodlad'.?  case  was  the  only  one  in 

which  it  was  performed.    In  MM.  Beclard'a,  liisfranc's, 

•  iensoul'H,    Carmichael's,    one   of   M'Clellan's,    and 

li'islic'H,  it  was  tied  during  the  operation,  while  in  Dr. 

I'licu'f-r'rt,  Mr.  Kiiby's,  and  one  of  Dr.  M'Clellan's,  the 

irimk  of  the  external  carotid  was  left  untouched.    Al- 

tlirMifh  it  rnny  be  a  measure  of  security,  yet  there  is  no 

I  why  it  should  precede  the  removal  of 

I  there  nnist  be  many  cases  in  which, 

idiuniour,  it  would  he  imprricticable. 

ii  i<  11, t  !.'(nfrnlly  known,  and  though  ptrictly  true, 
.twill  be  very  reluctantly  adniittfd,  that  this  operation 
was  first  perforinrd  in  tliiB  country.  Profissor  fiainuel 
White,  of  Hudson,  Btirrp»s("ully  extirpated  the  wholo 
iif  the  parotid  for  a  scirrhous  tumoiir  as  early  an  the 
•e.ir  180H,  and  aithouizh  the  case  was  anon  after  pnb- 
!iih«d,  and  the  patient  hn<?  been  fretjucntly  examimd 
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since  by  the  most  distinguished  surgeons  of  the  state, 
all  of  whom  satisfied  themselves  that  the  whole  of  the 
gland  is  removed,  yet  it  will  be  found  that  the  opera- 
tion was  not  substquently  attempted  in  Europe  until 
1823,  nor  in  America  until  1826.  Dr.  White  is  now 
protessor  of  surgery,  jointly  with  liis  son,  in  the  Berk- 
shire Medical  Insiiiulion,  to  both  of  whom  I  have  had 
occasion  to  refer  in  my  notes  of  American  surgery. — 
Reese.] 

PAllU'LIS.  (From  jrapa,  near,  and  ov\ov,  thegura.) 
An  inflanunatioii,  boil,  or  abscess  in  the  gums. 

PENIS,  AMPUTATION  OF.  No  part  of  the  penis 
should  ever  be  amputated,  on  account  of  a  mortifica- 
tion, because  the  dead  portion  will  be  naturally  thrown 
off;  and  the  ulcer  Ileal,  without  the  least  occasion  for 
putting  the  patient  to  any  pain  by  the  employment  of 
tlie  knife.  Some  cancerous  and  fungous  diseases  are 
the  cases  in  which  it  is  often  really  proper  and  neces- 
sary to  amputate  more  or  less  of  this  organ. 

However,  before  a  surgeon  ventures  to  do  the  opera- 
tion, he  ought  to  be  certain  that  it  is  the  substance  of 
the  penis  which  is  incurably  diseased ;  for,  as  that  ju- 
dicious surgeon,  Callisen,  remarks,  tumours,  excres- 
cences, ulcers,  and  gangrenous  mischiefof  the  prepuce, 
sometimes  present  appearances  which  may  lead  an  in- 
experienced practitioner  to  fancy  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  part  affected  with  irremediable  disorder,  while 
the  glans  is  actually  in  a  sound  state.  Hence,  when 
ever  the  least  doubt  exists,  it  is  belter  to  remove  first 
the  prepuce  and  skin,  in  order  that  the  true  condition 
of  the  glans  may  be  detected. — {Systema  Chirurgia 
HodiemcBy  pars  posterior,  p.  420.     Hafjiiai,  1800.) 

The  old  surgeons,  fearful  of  hemorrhage,  used  some- 
times to  extirpate  a  part  of  the  penis,  by  tying  ligatures 
round  it  with  sufficient  tightness  to  make  it  mortify 
and  slough  oft'.  Thus  Ruysch  once  performed  the  ope- 
ration.— (See  Obs.  30.)  The  plan,  however,  is  exceed- 
ingly painful,  and,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of 
Heister,  has  been  most  properly  rejected  from  modtrn 
surgery. 

The  amputation  may  be  done  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— A  circular  incision  is  to  be  made  through  the 
skin,  about  a  finger-breadth  from  the  cancerous  part. 
As  Callisen  observes,  itis  hardly  ever  requisite  to  draw 
the  skin  back  before  it  is  cut ;  because,  after  the  cor- 
pora cavernosa  are  divided,  they  retract  so  consider- 
ably, that  there  is  always  a  sufficiency  of  the  integu- 
ments.— {Syst.  Cliir.  Hodiernw,  pars  posterior,  p.  421.) 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  circular  incision  through  the 
skin  has  been  made,  the  corpora  cavernosa  and  urethra 
are  to  be  cut  through,  by  one  stroke  of  the  knife,  on  a 
level  with  the  cut  edges  of  the  integuments.  Sabatier 
even  advises  us  to  draw  the  skin  towards  the  glans 
penis,  before  we  employ  the  knife  ;  so  convinced  is  he 
of  the  inutility  of  saving  any  of  it,  and  of  the  inconve- 
niences which  may  result  from  its  lying  over  and  ob- 
structing the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  His  mode  of  ope- 
rating is  also  particularly  simple,  as  he  cuts  through 
the  integuments  and  penis  together  by  one  stroke  of 
the  knife,  without  making  any  preliminary  circular 
division  of  the  skin.  (Medecine  Opiraloire,  t.  o,p.  305, 
edit.  2.) 

The  bleeding  arteries  are  now  to  be  immediately 
tied :  tlie  chief  are,  one  on  the  dorsum  of  the  penis,  and 
one  in  each  corpus  cavernosum.  Wlien  a  general 
oozing  from  the  wound  still  continues,  some  recom- 
mend (  White,  Hey,  <S-c.)  applying  sponge  to  its  surface ; 
others  (,Latta)  finely-scraped  agaric,  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  pounded  white  sugar,  or  gum-arabic.  Per- 
haps, however,  finely-scraped  lint  supported  with  com- 
presses would  be  quite  as  effectual  as  arv  styptics, 
and  certainly,  the  latter  applications  should  be  avoided, 
if  possible,  because  stimulating  and  productive  of  pain 
and  inflammation.  A  surer  and  preferable  method  of 
stopping  the  oozing  of  blood,  and  at  the  same  of  heal- 
ing the  wound,  might  be  to  bring  the  skin  forwards  over 
the  end  of  the  stump,  with  two  strips  of  sticking- 
plaster,  after  introducing  a  flexible  gum  catheter  into 
the  continuation  of  the  urethra,  so  as  to  keep  its  orifice 
unobstructed,  and  the  urine  from  coming  into  contact 
with  the  wound.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the 
gum  catheter  would  be  better  than  a  silver  one,  or  any 
tnelallic  cannula,  commonly  advised  for  the  above 
purjtoses,  because  it  lies  in  the  passage  with  less  irrita- 
tion. It  is  but  justice  to  Callisen  to  state,  that  he  sooma 
to  bo  one  of  the  few  y;nod  surgical  wi  iters  who  hnv« 
particularly  recommended  in  these  caye-x  lh»  elastic 
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gum  catheter,  in  preference  to  that  made  of  silver.— 
(0».  cit. p. 'iZl.)  The  French  metliod  of  fixing  the 
catheter  in  the  uretlira  is  an  excellent  one,  and  has 
been  described  in  the  article  Catheter.  In  one  case  in 
which  Mr.  Hey  operated,  he  made  a  longitudinal  divi- 
Bion  of  the  integuments  at  the  inferiorpartof  the  penis, 
so  as  to  make  thoni  cover  its  extremity  without  puclier- 
mg,  or  lying  over  the  oritice  of  the  urethra.  The  cor- 
pora cavernosa,  however,  do  not  readily  granulate,  and 
umtft  to  the  skin  by  ihe  first  intention.— (//fj/,j>.  452.) 
After  the  first  dressings  have  been  removed,  the  part 
should  be  dressed  with  the  uiiguentum  cetaccum. 

In  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  a  cannula  be- 
ing neglected,  Le  Dran  saw  the  orifice  of  the  urethra 
close  a  few  hours  after  the  operatioir,  so  that  the  pa- 
tient could  not  make  water.  The  orifice  of  the  passage 
could  not  be  discovered  without  great  difficulty.  A 
lancet  being  introduced  at  the  point  against  which  the 
urine  seemed  to  be  forced,  a  quantity  of  it  gushed  out, 
and,  as  a  cannula  was  not  at  hand,  a  sound  was  intro- 
duced till  one  could  be  procured.— (7Vaff<?  des  Opei: 
de  Chirurgie.) 

Mr.  Pearson  advises  the  skin  not  to  be  drawn  back, 
because,  when  saved  in  this  manner,  it  impedes  the 
free  exit  of  the  urine.  He  also  disapproves  of  intro- 
ducing cannula;,  as  painful  and  unnecessary  (^On  Can- 
cerous Complaints,  p.  103) ;  but  Le  Dran's  experience, 
and  that  of  the  best  modern  practitioners,  will  not  jus- 
tify the  latter  statement. 

When  the  penis  is  amputated  near  the  pubes,  the  re- 
mainder shrinks  under  that  bone  and  within  the  inte- 
guments so  far,  that  it  is  difficult  to  tie  ihe  arteries.  In 
order  to  obviate  this  inconvenience,  Schreger  recom- 
mends the  skill  to  be  drawn  forwards  and  fi.xed  with  a 
band ;  then  an  incision  to  be  made  just  deep  enough  to 
divide  the  dorsal  arteries,  which  are  to  be  lied  before 
the  knife  is  used  again.  The  incision  is  then  to  be 
continued  perpendicularly  till  the  two  arteries  of  the 
corpora  cavernosa  are  cut.  These  are  now  to  be  tied. 
Then  the  corpus  spongiosum  and  its  two  arteries  are  to 
be  cut  through,  which  last  are  to  be  secured.  Lastly, 
the  rest  of  the  skin  of  the  penis  is  to  be  divided.  In 
this  way  Schreger  amputated  a  diseased  penis,  of 
which  only  a  part,  about  an  inch  in  length,  was  sound. 

Shinp,  Le  Dran,  Bertrandi,  Sabatier,  and  C.  Bell's 
books  on  the  operations,  may  be  consulted.  Hey's  Prac- 
tical Obs.  in  Surgenj,  p.  445.  Pearson  on  Cancerous 
Covijdaint.t,  p.  lOH,  ire.  Warner's  Cases  in  Surgery, 
V.  278,  td.  4.  £.  C.  Biener,  De  Extirpatione  Penis 
per  JAgaturam,  Ato.  JAps.  1816.  Rovx,  Voyage  d 
Londrcs,  S.-C.  fait  en  1814.  fVadd,  Cases  of  Dis.  of 
the  Prepuce  and  Scrotum.  J.  H.  Thaut,  Diss,  de 
Virgm  Firilis  Statu  savo  et  morb.  ejusdem  imprimis 
Jimputaiiove.  B.  G.  Schreger' s  Chir.  Versuche; 
jsTeue  Me.thode  den  Penis  zu  Amputiren,  b.  I,  p.  242, 
8»«.  J^arnbcTg   J801. 

PENIS,  CANCER  OF.  A  wart  or  a  tubercle  on 
the  prepuce,  the  framum,  or  the  glans  penis,  is  generally 
the  first  symptom,  and  it  often  remains  in  a  quiet  state 
for  many  years.  When  irritated,  however,  it  becomes 
painful,  aiid  enlarges,  sometimes  enormously,  in  a  very 
short  time.  At  the  same  time,  ulceration  and  a  dis- 
charge of  sanious  fetid  matter  take  place.  The  dis- 
ease someliines  also  occasions  in  the  urethra  fistulous 
openings,  out  of  which  the  urine  escapes,  and  the  lym- 
phatic glands  in  the  groin  may  become  aflTected  as  the 
diseaseadvances.  Mr.  Pearson  says,  that  "  cancerous 
excre.'cences  have  a  broad  base,  often  more  extensive 
than  their  superficies  ;  they  seem  to  germinate  deeply 
from  within,  or  rather  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  part ;  and,  in  their  progressive  state,  the 
contiguous  surface  has  a  morbid  appearance."  What 
he  cimsiders  as  a  venereal  wart,  has  a  basis  srnaller 
than  its  surface:  its  roots  have  rather  a  superficial  at- 
tachment, and  the  contiguous  parts  have  a  natural  ap- 
pearance.—(P  97.)  Such  are  this  gentleman's  marks 
of  discrimination.  We  might  question,  however,  whe- 
ther Mr.  Pearson,  notwithstanding  his  great  o{)portu- 
nities,  ever  saw  a  really  venereal  wart.  For  many 
years  I  never  saw  any  excrescences  of  this  kind  in  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  which  truly  required  mercury 
for  their  cure,  or  which,  when  cured  without  it,  were 
followed  hv  any  mcoiivenience.  If  my  memory  does 
not  fail  me',  Mr.  Abernethy  also  disbelieves  in  the  doc- 
trine of  venereal  warts. 

Foul,  spreading,  sloughy  ulcers  of  the  penis  should 
*e  discriminated  from  cancer;  and  likewise  diseases 
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produced  and  kept  up  by  local  irritation  of  the  [ 
(See  Earle's  Obs.  in  Med.  Chtr.  JVans.  vol.  12,  p'. 
<S-c.)  It  is  worthy  of  attention,  that  almost  all  the  ca 
of  cancer  of  the  penis  recorded  by  Mr.  Hey  woie 
tended  with  a  congenital  pliymosis.  The  same  con 
plication  also  existed  in  another  example,  in  whifl 
Boyer  performed  amputation  of  the  penis  in  La  Charit 
on  account  of  a  cancerous  affection  of  the  part.  In  the 
only  two  opportunities  of  doing  this  operation  which 
M.  Rouxhasliad,  the  cases  were  likewise  accompanied 
with  a  natural  phymosis.  Hence  this  author  considers 
such  a  state  of  the  prepuce  particularly  conducive  to 
cancer  of  the  penis,  and  earnestly  enjoins  surgeons  to 
recommend  their  patients  to  liave  the  first  inconve- 
nience rectified,  so  that  no  risk  of  the  other  more 
serious  affection  may  be  encountered. — (See  ParalUle 
dela  Chirurgie  JJngloise,  <J-c.  p.  306,  307.)  In  two  out 
of  three  cases  wJiicli  were  reported  to  be  cancerous,  and 
for  which  amputation  was  done  under  my  notice,  it  did 
not  appear  that  any  degree  of  phymosis  existed. — (See 
Pearson  on  Cancerous  Complaints.  Hey's  Practical 
Obs.  in  Surgery.  Roux,  Voyage  fait  en  Anglcterre 
en  1814,  ou  Par  allele  de  la  Chir.  .Angloise,  (J-c.  p.  306.) 

PERIN^'UM,  FISTULA  OF.— (See  Fistulx  in 
Perinao.) 

PE'RNIO.  (From  TTtpva,  or  TTTfpva,  the  heel.)  Achjf^ 
blain,  especially  one  on  the  heel. — (See  Chilblain.) 

PESSARY.  (From  iriaau),  to  soften.)  The  intt 
ticn  of  pessaries,  among  the  old  practitioners,  was  | 
keep  medicinal  substances  applied  within  the  pudenc. 
They  are  now  never  made  use  of,  except  for  preventis 
a  prolapsus  of  the  uterus  or  vagina,  or  for  keeping  i 
a  very  uncommon  kind  of  rupture,  explained  in  the  i 
tide  Hernia. 

PHAGEDENA.     (From  ^(Jyw,  to  eat.)     An  ulc 
which  spreads,  and,  as  it  were,  eats  away  the  fle 
Hence  the  epithet  pAan'edeMi'c,  so  common  among  su 
geons.     For  an  account  of  ihe  phagedena  gangrceno^ 
sa,  see  Hospital  Gangrene. 

PHARYNGO'TOMY.  (From  ^dpvyl,  the  pharynx, 
and  ripvco,  to  cut.) — (See  (Esophagutowy.) 

PHARYNGO'TOMUS.     (From  (bdpvyh  t'le  throat, 
and  Topfi,  an  incision.)     An  instrument  for  scarifying 
the  tonsils,  and  for  opening  abscesses  about  the  fan 
It  v/as  invented  by  Petit,  and  is  nothing  more  :han 
sort  of  lancet,  enclosed  in  a  sheath.    By  means  of. 
spring,  the  point  is  capable  of  darting  out  to  a  deter 
nate  extent,  so  as  to  make  the  necessary  wound,  wii 
out  risk  of  injuring  other  parts. 

PH  LEBO  TOMY.  (From  (pXixp,  a  vain,  and  rip 
to  cut.)  'J'he  operation  of  opening  a  vein  for  the  p 
pose  of  taking  away  blood. — (See  Bleeding.) 

PHLE'GMON.-  (From  ^Afyw,  to  burn.)  Heal 
inflammation. — (See  Inflammation.) 

PHLOGO'SIS.  {F win  (pXoydu),  to  inflaime.)  An  i; 
flammation.     A  flushing. 

PHRENl'TIS.  (From  0pmj,  the  diaphragm,  su 
posed  by  the  ancients  to  be  tlie  seat  of  the  mind.)  " 
inflammation  of  the  brain.    Phrensy. 

Inflammation  of  the  brain  is  a  frequent  consequeni 
of  injuries  of  the  head.  The  general  .symptoms  ai 
an  increased  and  disordered  state  of  the  sensibilii 
of  the  whole  nervous  system  :  the  retina  cannot  bear 
the  usual  stimulus  of  light;  the  pupiUs  are  contracted  , 
the  pulse  is  frequent  and  small;  the  eyes  are  red 
and  turgid,  and  the  iris  sometimes  actually  inflairn 
(  fVardrop,  Essays  on  the  Morbid  .^nat.  of  the  Eye,voi 
2) ;  the  countenance  is  flushed,  and  the  patient  is  rei 
less,  mutters  incoherently,  and  grows  wild  and  delirious 
The  symptoms,  however,  are  very  much  modified  by 
the  degree,  extent,  and  stage  of  the  disorder.  Whoever 
wishes  to  have  a  scientific  conception  of  the  subject, 
ought  to  consult  Abercrombie's  excellent  work,  entitled, 
Pathological  and  Practical  Researches  on  Diseases  of 
the  Brain,  p.  5,  8vo.  Edin.  1828. 

Phrenitis  is  treated  on  the  antiphlogistic  plan.  Co- 
pious bleedings  and  other  evacuations  are  highly  pro- 
per. Blood  should  be  taken  from  the  temporal'arteries, 
or  by  cupping  the  temples.  The  skin  ought  to  be  kept 
moist  with  antimonials,  and  after  free  bleeding  and 
purging,  counter-irritation  should  be  excited  on  tiie  scalp 
with  blisters. 

PHY'MA.  (FronKAwo),  to  grow.)  Tubercles  compre- 
hend eight  genera,  ano  welearn  from  Dr.  Bateman,that 
under  the  genus  phyma,  the  late  Dr.  Willan  intended 
to  comprise  the  terminlhus,  the  epinyciis,  the  funincu- 
lus    and  the  carbuncle.— (See  Bateman'$  Synopiit  of 
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Cutaneous  Diseases,  p  270,  edit.  3.)  According  to 
Pott,  this  term  was  formerly  applied  to  an  inflainmation 
near  the  anus.— (See  Anus,  Abscesses  of.) 

PHYMOSIS,  or  rather  Phimosis.  (From  iPmbi,  a 
iiiizzle.'*  A  case  in  which  the  prepuce  cannot  be 
i.awn  back,  so  as  to  uncover  the  glans  penis.  It  is  of 
avo  kinds,  viz.  accidental,  and  natural  or  congenital. 
Both  the  accidental  phymosis  and  paraphymosis,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hunter,  arise  from  a  tliickening  of  the 
<elluiar  membrane  of  tlie  prepuce,  in  consequence  of 

Ti  irritation,  capable  of  producing  considerable  and 

ifiused  inflammation.  A  chancre  is  a  frequent  cause; 
jut  a  mere  inflammation  and  discharge  from  the  glans 
and  prepuce,  and  also  a  gonorrlicea,  may  bring  on  these 
afl'ections.  The  inflammation  often  runs  higi),  and  is 
frequently  of  the  erysipelatous  kind.  The  cellular 
membrane  being  loose,  the  tumefaction  becomes  consi- 
derable ;  and  the  end  of  the  prepuce  being  a  depend- 
ing part,  the  serum  often  lodges  in  it,  and  makes  it  ocde- 
inatous.  A  congenital  contraction  of  the  aperture  of 
the  prepuce  is  very  common,  and  persons  so  affected 
have  a  natural  and  constant  phymosis.  Such  a  state 
of  parts  (says  Mr.  Hunter)  is  often  attended  with  chan- 
cres, and  it  produces  very  great  inconveniences  during 
the  treatment.  When  there  is  considerable  diffused 
inflammation,  a  diseased  phymosis,  similar  to  the  natu- 
ral one,  unavoidably  follows;  and,  whether  diseased  or 
natural,  it  may  produce  a  paraphymosis,  simply  by  the 
prepuce  being  brought  back  upon  the  penis.  This 
light  part  then  acting  as  a  ligature  round  the  body  of 
the  penis,  behind  the  glans,  retards  the  circulation  be- 
yond the  constriction,  so  as  to  produce  an  (Edematous 
inflammation  on  the  inverted  part  of  the  prepuce. 

When  the  prepuce  is  very  long,  phymosis  may  also 
arise  from  the  swelling  of  the  glans  penis,  produced  by 
sores  on  the  latter  part,  or  the  irritation  of  a  severe 
SOnorrhcea. — {Travers,  in  Surgical  Essays,  part  1,  p. 
132.)  My  own  observations  lead  me  to  consider  an  ir- 
ritation and  swelling  of  the  prepuce  itself  as  by  far  the 
most  common  causes  of  the  accidental  phymosis. 

In  some  children,  the  natural  or  congenital  phymosis 
is  so  considerable,  that  the  urine  cannot  pass  with  ease ; 
but  the  aperture  of  the  prepuce  generally  becomes 
larger  as  they  grow  older,  and  the  bad  consequences 
which  the  phymosis  might  have  occasioned  in  disease 
are  thus  avoided. 

In  certain  individuals,  especially  old  men,  the  pre- 
puce sometimes  contracts  without  any  visible  cause 
whatever,  and  becomes  so  narrow  as  to  hinder  the  wa- 
ter from  getting  out,  even  after  it  has  passed  out  of  the 
urethra,  and,  consequently,  the  whole  cavity  of  the 
prepuce  becomes  filled  with  urine,  attended  with  great 
pain. 

In  phymosis,  when  the  prepuce  swells  and  thickens, 
more  and  more  of  the  skin  of  the  penis  is  drawn  for- 
wards over  the  glans,  and  the  latter  part  becomes  at 
the  same  time  pushed  backwards  by  the  swelling 
against  its  end.  From  such  a  cause,  Mr.  Hunter  has 
seen  the  prepuce  projecting  more  than  three  inches  be- 
yond the  glans,  with  its  aperture  much  diminished. 

Mr.  Hunter  also  notices,  that  the  prepuce  often  be- 
comes, in  some  degree,  inverted,  by  the  inner  skin  yield- 
ing more  than  the  outer,  and  the  part  seems  to  have  a 
kind  of  neck,  where  the  outer  skin  naturally  termi- 
nates. From  the  tightness  and  distention  of  the  purls, 
tlie  prepuce  now  cannot  be  drawn  more  back,  so  as  to 
expose  any  sores  which  may  be  situated  under  il.  This 
stale  is  frequently  productive  of  bad  consequences,  es- 
pecially when  there  are  chancres  behind  the  glans ;  for 
the  glans  being  between  the  orifice  of  the  prepuce  and 
the  sores,  the  matter  sometimes  cannot  get  a  passage  for- 
wards, between  the  glans  and  prepuce,  and,  conse- 
quently, it  accumulates  behind  tiie  corona  glandis  so  as 
to  form  a  kind  of  abscess,  which  produces  ulceration 
on  the  inside  of  the  prepuce.  This  abscess  bursts  e.x- 
ternally,  and  the  glans  often  protruding  through  llie 
opeiiinj.',  the  whole  prepuce  becomes  thrown  towards 
the  opposite  »ide,  and  the  penis  seeniB  to  have  two  ter- 
minniions.  On  the  other  hand  (says  Mr  Hunter),  if 
the  prepuce  in  loose  and  wide,  and  is  either  accustomed 
to  be  kept  back  in  its  m\ii\d  state,  or  la  pulled  back 
to  admit  of  the  clinncres  being  dressed,  and  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  this  fiituation  till  the  above  tumefaction 
takes  place,  the  case  ia  then  named  &  paraphymosis. 
A!«),  when  the  prepuce  is  pullcil  fVircibly  back,  alter  it 
M  pwellcd,  it  is  then  brought  from  the  Htate  of  a  phy- 
mosis to  that  of  a  paraplivn.o»i«.    'J'he  laUer  cnyc  is 


often  attended  with  worse  symptoms  than  the  former, 
especially  when  it  has  first  been  a  |)hymosis.  Accord 
ing  to  Mr.  Hunter,  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  aper- 
ture of  the  prepuce  is  naturally  less  elastic  than  any 
other  part  of  it ;  therefore,  when  the  prepuce  is  pulled 
back  upon  the  body  of  the  penis,  that  part  grasps  it 
more  tightly  than  any  other  portion  of  the  skin  of  the 
penis,  and  more  so,  according  to  the  inflammation, 
Hence,  there  are  two  swellings  of  the  pre[)uce;  one 
close  to  the  glans,  the  other  behind  the  stricture.  The 
constriction  is  often  so  great  as  to  interrupt  the  circu- 
lation beyond  it.  This  increases  the  swelling,  adds  to 
the  stricture,  and  often  produces  a  morlilicaiion  of  the 
prepuce  itself,  by  which  means  the  whole  diseased  part, 
together  with  the  stricture,  is  sometimes  removed,  form 
ing,  as  Hunter  ably  expresses  himself,  a  natural  cure. 
In  many  cases,  the  skin  and  prepuce  aie  not  the  only 
parts  aflected;  adhesions  and  even  mortifications  may 
also  take  place  in  the  glans,  corpora  caveriios.i,  &;c. — 
(See  Hunter  vn  the  Veneral  Disease,  p.  22i,  <S-c.) 

An  accidental  phymosis  should  always  be  prevented 
if  possible,  and  therefore,  says  Mr.  Hunter,  upon  the 
least  signs  of  a  thickening  of  the  prepuce,  which  is 
known  by  its  being  retracted  with  difficulty  and  pain, 
the  patient  should  be  kept  quiet;  if  in  bed,  so  much 
the  better,  as,  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  end  of  the 
penis  will  not  be  so  depending.  If  confinement  in  bed 
cannot  be  complied  with,  the  end  of  tiie  penis  should 
be  kept  up,  though  this  can  hardly  be  done  when  the 
patient  is  walking  about.  The  object  of  this  plan  is  to 
keep  the  extravasated  fluids  from  gravitating  to  the 
prepuce,  which  they  would  hinder  from  being  drawn 
back  again  even  more  than  the  inflammation  iiself. 

When  phymosis  is  recent,  and  attended  with  swell- 
ing of  the  glans  or  prepuce  from  inflammation,  Mr. 
Travers  recommends  injections  of  tepid  water,  cr  milk 
and  water,  beneath  the  foreskin ;  and  the  immersion  of 
the  penis,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  in  a  tepid  bath, 
keeping  the  end  of  the  penis  upwards;  and  the  use  of 
leeches;  which,  I  think  with  him  and  other  writers  (see 
Diet,  dcs  Sciences  J\lcd.  t.  41,  p.  334),  should  never  be 
put  exactly  on  the  swelled  prepuce  itself.  As  the  in- 
flammation subsides,  injections  of  weak  goulard,  or  the 
solution  of  alum,  or  liquor  calcis  and  calomel,  may  be 
substituted. — (Travers,  Surgical  Essays,  part  1,  p. 
138.)  Instead  of  warm  applications,  some  practition- 
ers prefer  cold ;  and  it  is  yet  an  unsettled  question  which 
remedies  answer  best. 

When  the  inflammation  is  of  longer  standing,  the 
swelling  compresses  the  iirethra,  and  there  is  tendency 
to  abscess,  ulceration  of  the  latter  passage,  extravasa- 
tion of  urine,  and  gangrene  of  the  skin,  Mr.  Traverg 
advises  tlie  employment  of  emollient  poultices  and  fo- 
mentations (the  common  practice,  I  believe),  and  the 
introduction  of  a  small  elastic  gum  catheter  into  the 
bladder.  "  This  (says  he)  is  not  a  practice  indicated  by 
the  degree  of  stricture,  which  is  seldom  considerable 
enough  to  require  it ;  but  by  the  approaching  danger  of 
extravasation.  It  should  not  therefore  he  taken  vp,  un- 
less the  cellular  membrane  of  the  penis  has  advanced  to 
suppuration.^^ 

As  when  there  are  sores  they  cannot  be  dressed  in 
the  common  way,  injections  must  frequently  be  thrown 
under  the  prepuce,  or  the  operation  for  phymosis  per- 
formed. Mr.  Hunter  advises  mercurial  injections; 
either  crude 'mercury,  rubbed  down  with  a  thick  solu- 
tion of  gum  arable ;  or  calomel  with  the  same,  and  a 
proportion  of  opiunr ;  or  else  a  solution  of  one  grain  of 
the  oxymuriate  of  mercury  in  one  ounce  of  water.  Mr. 
Hunter  al!:o  rcconunends  the  application  of  emollient 
poultices,  with  laudanum  in  them,  and  to  let  the  (lart, 
previously  to  tiie  application  being  made,  hang  over 
the  steam  of  hot  water,  with  a  little  vinegar  and  spirit 
of  wine  in  it. 

When,  in  a  case  of  phymosis,  chancres  bleed,  Mr. 
Hunter  recommends  the  oil  of  turpentine  as  the  best 
stimulus  for  making  the  vessels  contract;  but  when  the 
heniorrliage  proceeds  from  irritation,  he  rcconmiends 
sedatives.  Whatever  is  used,  he  says,  must  be  in- 
jected under  the  prepuce.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  has  always  been  a  rule  with  me  to  avoid  irritating 
applications,  and  on  this  account  I  have  never  u^^ed 
turpentine,  particularly  as  any  troublesome  bleeding 
from  chancres  may  always  bu  effectually  checked  by 
covering  the  penis  with  linen  kept  wet  with  very  cold 
water.  When  the  inflnmmation  has  abated,  Mr.  Hun- 
ter advises  moving  tlie  prepuce  occasionally,  so  as  to 
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prevent  its  becoiuiiig  adherent  lo  the  glans.  He  says 
he  has  seen  the  opening  of  the  prepuce  so  much  con- 
tracted, fron»  the  internal  ulcers  liealing  and  uniting, 
that  there  was  hardly  any  passage  for  the  water.  If 
the  passage  in  the  prepuce,  so  contracted,  be  in  a  direct 
line  with  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  a  bougie  must  be 
used.  If  otherwise,  the  opeiation  of  slitting  up,  or  re- 
moving part  of  the  prepuce,  becomes  necessary. 

When  matter  is  confined  under  the  prepuce  in  the 
manner  above  described,  Mr.  Hunter  recommends  lay- 
ing the  prepuce  open  from  the  external  orifice  to  the 
bottom,  where  the  matter  lies  as  in  a  sinus  or  fistula. 
However,  he  thinks  ilJo  performance  of  this  operation 
for  the  mere  purjiose  of  applying  dressings  unneces- 
sary, as  the  sores  may  be  washed  with  injections  by 
means  of  a  syringe. 

I  happened  to  serve  my  apprenticeship  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's at  a  time  when  the  fashion  of  cutting 
every  phymosis,  inflamed  or  not,  was  far  too  common  ; 
and  I  had  abundant  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  ir- 
reparable gangrenous  mischief  frequently  thus  pro- 
duced. It  gives  me  pleasure,  therefore,  to  find  this  vil- 
]anous  practice  justly  disapproved  of  by  a  modern 
writer.  "  It  is  not  advisable  (says  Mr.  Travers)  to  cut 
the  inflamed  prepuce,  nor  indeed  any  inflamed  part. 
I  lately  saw  a  phymosis  induced  by  a  thickened  and 
rigid  state  of  the  membrane  of  the  prepuce  during  the 
free  use  of  mercury,  constitutionally  and  locally,  for 
the  cure  of  two  sores,  each  of  the  size  of  a  split  pea, 
situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  anterior  fold  of  tiie 
prepuce.  It  was  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  surgeon, 
that  those  sores,  which  were  thoroughly  intraciable, 
would  not  heal  unless  the  i)repuce  was  freely  divided; 
and  impressed  with  the  same  idea,  after  poulticing  for 
some  days,  I  slit  it  up.  The  sores  immediately  healed ; 
but  the  wound  as  quickly  assumed  the  same  indolent 
and  Intractable  character  which  had  belonged  to  the 
sores,  and  was  so  slow  in  healing  that  it  seemed  to  be 
only  a  transfer  of  thedisease  from  one  part  to  another." 
—{P.  139.)  I  have  not  only  witnessed  the  same  fact, 
in  several  cases  imder  the  late  Mr.  Ramsdon,  and  in  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  but  have  seen  mortification 
brought  on  by  the  still  more  rash  practice  of  cutting 
the  prepuce,  either  wlien  the  part  was  in  a  state  of 
acute  inflammation,  or  there  were  ulcers  within  it, 
when  the  constitution  was  in  a  reduced  and  very  dis- 
ordered state  from  the  injudicious  and  immoderate  use 
of  mercury. 

The  common  operation  for  the  cure  of  phymosis 
consists  in  slitting  open  the  prepuce  nearly  its  whole 
length  in  the  direction  of  the  penis.  This  plan  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  eligible  when  the  matter  of  a  chancre 
caimot  esca{)e  from  under  the  prepuce ;  because  cir- 
cumcision, which  many  surgeons  since  Mr.  Hunter's 
time  have  preferred,  would  not  suflice  for  giving  vent 
to  the  accumulated  pus.  In  many  cases  ot^  phymosis, 
says  Mr.  Hunter,  an  operation  is  improper;  for  while 
the  inflammation  is  very  considerable,  such  a  measure 
might  bring  on  mortification.  He  acknowledges,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  cases  in  which  a  freedom  given  to 
the  parts  would  prevent  the  latter  event.  When  mat- 
ter is  confined  under  the  prepuce,  he  deems  an  opening 
indispensable;  and  if  the  patient  should  object  to  the 
common  operation,  he  advises  an  opening  to  be  made 
with  a  lancet  directly  through  the  prepuce,  or  else  with 
caustic. — (See  Hunter  oh  the  Venereal  Disease,  p.  232, 
et  sen.) 

When  the  prepuce  is  to  be  slit  open,  a  director  is 
first  to  be  introduced  under  it,  and  the  division  is  then 
to  be  made  with  a  curved  pointed  bistoury  from  within 
upwards. 

Many  surgeons  object  to  this  operation,  because  the 
prepuc*  continues  aflerward  in  a  very  deformed  state ; 
and  they  pcr^Jirm  circun:';ision,  or  amputation  of  the 
prepuce,  in  the  following  manner.  The  prepuce  is  first 
taken  hold  of  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  as  much  of  the 
part  being  left  out  as  is  judged  necessary  to  be  removed. 
The  removal  is  then  accomplished  by  one  sweep  of 
the  knife,  which,  directed  by  the  blades  of  the  forceps, 
is  sure  of  making  the  incision  in  a  straight  and  regular 
manner.  A  fine  suture  is  next  passed  through  the 
edges  of  the  inner  and  outer  portions  of  the  skin  of  the 
orepuce,  so  as  to  keep  them  together.  The  only  neces- 
sary dressings  are  lint,  and  over  it  an  emollient  poultice. 

Dr.  Ryan  lately  mentioned  to  me  a  new  plan  of 
operating  on  phymosis,  which  is  less  severe  than  the 
common  ones,  attended  with  no  mutilation,  and,  ac- 


cording  to  this  gentleman,  very  effectual.  It  ( 
in  drawing  back,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  external 
skin  of  the  prepuce,  and  then  insinuating  a  directOE 
under  its  internal  duplicature,  and  dividing  it  with  a 
narrow  curved^  bistoury.  In  some  cases,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  method  would  completely  answer,  and 
enable  the  surgeon  to  throw  a  lotion  under  tlie  pre- 
puce, and  even  to  uncover  the  glans  sufiicienlly  to  bring 
a  chancre  into  view.  The  method  of  M.  J.  Cloque^ 
also  merits  notice:  it  consists  in  slitting  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  prepuce  upon  a  director,  in  a  line  parallel 
with  the  fragnum.  When  this  latter  part  is  very  short, 
it  is  to  be  divided  with  the  scissors.  The  longitudinal 
wound  thus  made  becomes  transverse  when  the  pre* 
puce  is  drawn  back ;  and  scarcely  any  deformity  is  the 
consequence. 

At  the  period  when  I  first  entered  the  profession,  it 
was  the  custcin  to  salivate  every  patient  who  hap- 
pened to  have  a  phymosis.  However,  now  that  the 
fact  of  any  irritation  about  the  prepuce  and  glans  pe- 
nis, even  that  of  conmion  warts,  being  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  complaint  is  well  known,  such  absurd  prac- 
tice lias  been  relinquished,  and  the  cause  and  condition 
of  the  disease  are  always  con.sidered  previously  to  the 
determination  for  any  particular  method  of  treatment 
Nay,  even  when  phymosis  does  arise  from  chancres,  if 
there  be  a  great  deal  of  inflammation,  the  use  of  mer- 
cury may  rather  do  harm  than  good,  and  the  practi- 
tioner should  not  be  precipitate  in  its  administration. 
On  this  point  I  fully  coincide  with  Mr.  Travers. 
"  Upon  many  occasions  (says  he),  practitioners  are  too 
anxious  lo  contend  with  the  specific  character  of  the 
venereal  disease,  to  the  neglect  of  the  inflammatory 
state  of  the  affected  parts  exhibited  during  its  height. 
The  abuse  of  administering  mercury  for  an  acute  go- 
norrhoea and  recent  sores,  accompanied  by  phymosis, 
or  an  approach  to  that  slate,  is  of  common  occurrence ; 
and  it  is  far  from  being  recognised  by  the  profession, 
as  an  et^lablished  rule  of  practice,  that  its  constitutional 
administration  is  inadmissible  during  the  existence  of 
active  inflannnation  in  cellular  textures." — {Surgicali 
Essays,  part  1,  p,  131.) 

In  nine  cases  out  of  twelve,  in  which  the  experienced 
Mr.  Hey  had  occasion  to  amputate  the  penis  for  can-, 
cerous  disease,  the  patients  were  also  aftecled  with  a 
natural  phymosis.— (Pratt.  Obs.  in  Surgery.)  Koux 
has  noticed  the  same  thing  in  three  similar  examples; 
and  as  he  conceives  that  phymosis  may  be  conducive 
to  carcinoma  of  the  penis,  he  thinks  that  it  should 
always  be  remedied  in  lime. — {Parallile  de  la  Chir 
Ajigloisc,  p.  306.) 

TREATMENT  OF  PARAPHYMOSIS. 

The  removal  of  the  stricture  in  this  case  should 
always  be  etfected,  because  its  continuation  is  apt  to 
produce  a  mortification  in  the  parts  between  the  stric- 
ture and  the  glans.  It  may  be  done  in  two  ways: 
eillier  by  compressing  with  the  finger.s  all  the  blood  out 
of  the  swelled  glans,  so  as  lo  render  this  part  suffi- 
ciently small  to  allow  the  constricting  prepuce  to  be 
brought  forwards  over  it  with  the  aid  of  the  two  fin- 
gers; or  by  dividing  the  stricture  with  a  knife.  In  a 
former  edition  of  this  work,  as  Mr.  Dunn  of  Scar- 
borough has  reminded  me,  the  power  of  cold  applica- 
tions, in  promoting  the  reduction  of  the  glans,  should 
have  been  mentioned.  This  method  should  always  be 
put  in  practice  before  the  reduction  by  compression  is 
attempted,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  which  sometimes 
succeeds  of  itself,  and  renders  unnecessary  any  painful 
handling  of  the  parts.  From  the  great  success  which 
I  have  seen  attend  the  first  mode,  I  should  not  conceive 
the  second  one  to  be  so  frequently  necessary  as  Mr. 
Hunter  seems  lo  lay  down.  This  operation  is  alwajs 
troublesome  lo  accomplish,  because  the  swelling  on 
each  side  of  the  stricture  covers  or  closes  the  tight 
pan,  which  cannot  be  got  at  without  difficulty.  Mr. 
Iliinter  says,  the  best  way  is  to  separate  the  two  swell- 
ings as  miich  as  possible  where  you  mean  to  cut,  so  as 
to  expose  the  constricted  part;  then  take  a  crooked 
pointed  bistoury,  pass  it  under  the  constriction,  and 
divide  it.  None  of  the  swollen  skin  on  each  side 
should  be  cut.  The  prepuce  may  now  be  brought  for- 
wards, unless  it  be  thought  more  convenient,  for  the 
purpose  of  dressing  the  chancres,  to  let  it  remain  in  its 
presetit  situation.— (See  Hunter  on  the  Venereal  Dis 
efl.<!fi,  p.  238,  239.) 
The  original  disease  producing  phymosis  and  para- 
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phytnosis  must  always  he  attended  to,  and  the  employ- 
.n.^nt  of  mercury  must  be  necessary  or  unnecessary 
rording  to  the  nature  of  the  aflecliorj  of  which  these 
('  only  effects.  ,  . 

One  of  the  most  interesting  writers  on  phymosis  and 
uaphymosis  is  J.  L. Petit,  Traiti  des Mai.  Chir.  t.2. 
nnsult  also  J.  Hunter  on  the  Venereal  Disease.  Sa- 
ltier, Medecine  Operatoire,  t.  3,  8i)0.  Paiis,  1810. 
'ravers,  in  Surgical  Essays,  part  1,  Boo.  Lojid.  1818. 
■here  is  also  a  valuable  chapter  on  this  subject  in 
ichtcr's  Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  b.  6. 
PILES.— (See  Hemorrhoids.) 

I'lLUL^  ARGENTI  NITRATIS.  ^.  Argenti 
nratis  gr.  iij.  Aqiiaj  distillatae  gutt.  aliquot.  Micae 
I  ids  q.  s.  ut  fiant  pil.  xx.  The  author  of  the  Pharvia- 
'iimia  Chirurgica  suggests  the  trial  of  these  pills  in  ob- 
Miaic  leprous  and  other  cutaneous  jiffections,  and 
lajjedenic,  anomalous  ulcers  connected  with  constitu- 
iiial  causes.  Two  or  three  may  be  given  twice  a  day. 
I  Powell  gave  the  argontum  nitralum  internally  in 
(  a-jc  of  hydrophobia,  but  without  anv  sensible  effect. 
ITLULifJ  COLOCYNTHIDIS  CUM  HYDRA R. 
irBM.  yy.  Extract!  colocynlh.  cornp.  3ij.  Hydr. 
ilunur.  gr.  xii.  Saponis  3j.  Misce  ut  fiant  pilula; 
lodecini.  Two  of  these  pills  operate  as  a  purgative, 
;i(i  thev  are  often  prescribed  in  various  surgical  cases. 
PlLULiE  CONH.  R;.  Extracti  conii  3ss.  Pulv. 
rb.  cicuta;  q.  s.  fiant  pil.  Ix.  These  are  the  hemlock 
ills  in  use  at  Guy's  Hospital.  They  are  occasionally 
ven  in  scrofulous,  cancerous,  and  venereal  cases. 
he  surgeon  should  begin  with  small  doses,  and  in- 
case them  gradually  till  nausea  and  headache  arise. 
From  one  to  a  greater  ninnber  of  these  pills  may  be 
given  in  this  manner  every  day. 

PILULiE  CUPRI  SULPHATIS.  Ijk.  Cupri  sul- 
phatis  gr.  XV.  Olibani,  extracti  cinchonse,  sing.  3  ij. 
Syrup,  simpl.  q.  s.  fiant  pil.  Ix.  From  one  to  four  of 
these  pills  may  be  given  in  a  day  for  gleets.— (PAann. 
Chirurg.) 

riLlJLJE  HYDRARGYRI.  Of  these  I  need  only 
observe  here,  tliat  the  full  dose  is  ten  grains  (see  Mer- 
cury),  but  when  prescribed  as  an  alterative,  from  tiiree 
to  five  grains  will  suffice. 

PILULiE  HYDRARGYRI  OXYDI  RUBRI.  One 
grain  of  this  preparation  in  each  pill  is  the  dose,  which 
is  commonly  taken  at  bedtime. — (See  Mercury.) 

PILULiE  HYDRARGYRI  CUM  CONH.  R:.  Hy- 
drargyri  purificati  drach.  j.  Arabici  gummi  pulveri- 
sati  drach.  ij.  Extracti  conii  drach.  j.  Conii  folionun 
in  pulverem  trilorum,  q.  s.  The  quicksilver  is  to  be 
first  reduced  by  triture  with  the  gum  arable,  moistened 
with  a  little  rain-water.  The  inspissated  juice  of 
hemlock  is  afterward  to  be  added,  and,  la^stly,  the  pow- 
dered leaves  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  a  suitable 
mass  for  pills.  These,  with  a  slight  variation  in  the 
proportion  of  the  hemlock,  are  the  pilults  mercuriales 
of  Plenck,  who  directs  three  or  four  pills,  each  of  three 
grains,  to  be  given  every  night  and  morning. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  cases  to  which  this  for- 
mula must  be  very  suitable;  for  instance,  the  enlarged 
prostate  gland,  and  some  forms  of  bronchocele,  &c. 
For  such  diseases.  Dr.  Saunders,  in  his  Formulce  Se- 
lectee, directs  equal  parts  of  pil.  hydrarg.  and  extrac- 
tum  conii. —  {Pharm.  Chirurg.) 

PILULiE  HYDRARG.  SUBMUR.  R;.  Hydrarg. 
Rubrnur.  gr.  xij.  Conservse  cynosbati  quod  satis  sit. 
M.  fiant  pil.  xii.  These  are  the  calomel  pills  in  com- 
mon use.  Surgeons  give  one  or  two  of  them  daily,  as 
allera:ives,in  numerous  cai-es.  At  Guy's  Hospital  they 
add  three  grains  of  the  pulvis  opiatus  to  each  pill, 
iisiiiir  svrup  instead  of  the  conserve. 

PILUL^E  HYDRARG.  SUBMUR.  CUM  CONIO. 
R;.  Hydrarg.  submur.  gr.  vj.  Extracti  conii  3j.  M. 
liant.  pil.  xii.  One  may  be  given  thrice  a  day,  in 
scirrlious,  cancerous,  scrofnlotia,  and  some  anomalous 
diseases,  resembling  venereal  diseases. 

PILULiE  HYDRARGYRI  SUBMUR.  CUM  AN 
'J'IMONIOTARTARIZATO.  R.  Hydrarg.  submur. 
3j  Antimon.  tart.  gr.  xv.  Opii  pur.  3sa.  Syrupi 
flitnpl.  q.  s.  fiant.  pil.  Ix. 

PILULiE  HYDRARG.  SUBMUR.  COMPOSITE. 
IJ.  Hydram.  subin.  sulph.  antim.  prsEcip.  sing.  gr. 
xii.  Guaiaci  gumma  reHince  gr.  xxiv.  Sa[ionls  q.  a 
M.  fiant  pil.  xii.  Similar  to  Plummer's  pills.  In  por- 
Tigo,  herpetic  nflT'-ctions,  and  many  anomalous  diseases, 
they  are  exceedingly  u.HefuI.  Some  diseases  of  the 
'breast  and  testicle  are  also  benefited  by  them. 
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PILULiE  OPII.  These  need  only  be  mentioned 
among  such  as  are  of  eminent  utility  in  surgery. 

PILULE  OPII  COMPOSlTiE.  R;.  Opii  purif 
camphorce,  sing.  3j.  Antim.  tart.  gr.  xv.  Syrup, 
simpl.  q.  s.  fiant  pil.  Ix.  Used  for  alleviating  pain,  and 
keeping  up  a  gentle  perspiration  ;  are  particularly  use- 
ful in  preventing  painful  erections  in  cases  of  go- 
norrhcea,  chordee,  &c.— (See  Pharm.  Chir.) 

PILULiE  QUININE.  R;.  Quininje  sulphatis  gr. 
xxiv.  Confect.  rosaj  3  ss.  Misce  et  div.  in  pilulas 
dnodecim.  When  an  alterative  treatment  is  neces- 
sary, in  conjunction  with  a  tonic  plan,  I  frequently 
join  tiie  sulphate  of  quinine  with  the  pil.  hydrarg.  sub- 
nuiriat.  crmip.,  the  extractum  conii,  or  the  blue  pill; 
and  in  other  cases  with  opium,  the  pil  scillae  c,  or  the 
extractum  hyoscyami,  according  to  circumstances. 

PILULiE  SODJE  CUM  SAPONE.  R;.  Soda  sub- 
carbonalis  exsiccata;  3j.  Saponis  3j.  M.  fiant  pil. 
xii.  Four  may  be  given  thrice  a  day  in  cases  of 
bronciiocele,  and  indurations  of  the  absorbent  glandfl 
from  scrofula. 

PILULE  ZINCI  SULPHATIS.  5L.  Zinci  sul 
phatis,  3  ij.  Tercbinthinaj  q.  s.  fiant  pil.  1.x.  One  or 
two  are  occasionallv  given  in  cases  of  gleets  thrice  a  day. 
PLANTARIS  MUSCLE.  This  long  slender  muscle 
of  the  leg  is  sometimes  ruptured  in  dancing  and  leap- 
ing. The  surgeon  can  do  little  more  than  advise  rest, 
antiphlogistic  remedies,  and  the  same  posture  of  the 
limb  as  in  the  rupture  of  the  tendo  achiilis. — (See 
Tendon.) 

POLYPUS.  A  tumour,  generally  of  a  pyriform 
shape,  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  nose,  uterus, 
vagina,  and  antrum,  and  named  from  an  erroneous 
idea  that  it  has  several  roots,  or  feet,  like  polypi. 

Polypi  more  frequently  grow  in  the  cavity  of  the 
nose,  than  in  any  other  situation,  and  are  visibly  of 
different  kinds.  One  polypus  is  red,  soft,  and  sensible ; 
but  free  from  pain,  and  exactly  like  a  piece  of  healthy 
flesh :  it  is  the  fleshy  polypus  of  various  writers.  When 
this  kind  of  polypus  is  of  a  softer  consistence,  semi- 
transparent,  and  of  a  paler  yellowish  colour,  in  conse- 
quence ol'  being  less  vascular,  it  is  called  the  gelatinout 
polypus,  and  usually  arises  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  side  of  the  antrum,  or  the  middle  of  the 
cavity  of  the  nostril,  between  the  upper  and  lower 
turbinated  bones.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  never  seen  a 
polypus  growing  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
se[)tum  narium. — {Lectures,  Src.  vol.  2,  p.  348.)  Other 
polypi  are  called  malignant,  being  hard,  scirrhous, and 
painful:  the  carcinomatous  polypi,  as  they  are  named 
by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  and  which,  according  to  his  state- 
ment, are  a  disease  of  old  age.  He  also  describes 
another  malignant  polypus,  which  he  calls  ftingoid, 
and  occurs,  as  he  represents,  at  all  periods  of  life.  It 
bleeds  copiously,  but  is  not  so  painful  as  the  cancer- 
ous disease. — (Lectures,  Src.  vol.  2,  p.  354.)  This  dis- 
tinguished surgeon  likewise  describes  hydatid  polypi, 
which  generally  occur  in  young  people,  and  the  cysts 
of  which  may  be  burst  by  pressure,  and  the  fluid  in 
them  discharged.  Richter  describes  another  kind  of 
nasal  polypus,  which  is  pale,  very  tough,  and  se- 
cretes a  viscid  discharge  ;  which  undergoes  an  altera- 
tion of  its  size  with  every  change  of  the  weather ;  and 
which  is  rather  a  relaxation,  or  elongation,  of  a  part 
of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  than  a  polypous  ex- 
crescence. The  whole  membranous  lining  of  the  nos- 
trils is  sometimes  thus  relaxed  and  thickened.— (./?n- 
fangsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  b.  1,  kap.  21.)  Besides  the 
preceding  varieties  of  polypi,  children  are  subject,  as 
Sir  A.  Cooper  has  explained,  to  red  projections  within 
the  nose,  which  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  polypi, 
but  are  of  a  different  nature,  and  may  be  cured  by 
touching  them  with  the  end  of  a  bougie,  armed  with 
the  argentum  nitratutn. 

Mr.  Pott  has  taken  great  pains  to  explain  that  there 
is  one  kind  of  polypus  originally  benign;  another  ori- 
ginally malignant.  He  states,  that  those  which  begin 
with,  or  are  preceded  by,  considerable  or  frequent  pain 
in  the  forehead  and  upper  part  of  the  nose,  and  which, 
as  soon  as  they  can  he  seen,  are  either  highly  red,  or  of 
a  dark  purple  colour;  those  which,  from  the  time  of 
their  being  first  noticed,  have  never  been  observed 
to  be  sometimes  bigger,  sometimes  less,  but  have 
constantly  rather  increased ;  those  in  which  cough- 
ing, sneezing,  or  blowing  the  nose  gives  pain  or 
produces  a  very  disagreeable  sensation  in  the  nostril 
or  forehead ;  those  which,  when  within  reach,  are 
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painful  to  the  touch,  or  which,  upon  being  slightly 
touched,  are  apt  to  bleed ;  those  which  seem  to  be 
fixed,  and  not  moveable  by  the  action  of  blowing  the 
nose,  or  of  driving  the  air  through  the  affected  nostril 
only  (when  the  polypus  is  only  on  one  side) ;  those 
which  are  incompressibly  hard,  and  which  when 
pressed  occasion  pain  in  the  corner  of  the  eye  and 
forehead,  and  which,  if  they  shed  any  thing,  shed 
blood ;  those  which  by  adhesion  occupy  a  very  con- 
siderable space,  and  seem  to  consist  of  a  thickening,  or 
of  an  enlargement  of  all  the  membrane  covering  the 
septum  narium ;  those  wliich  sometimes  shed  an 
ichorous,  offensive,  discoloured  discharge  ;  those  round 
whose  lower  part,  within  the  nose,  a  probe  cannot 
easily  and  freely  be  passed,  and  that  to  some  height ; 
ought  not  to  be  attempted  at  least  by  the  forceps,  nor, 
indeed,  by  any  other  means  ;  and  this  for  reasons  ob- 
viously deducible  from  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  the  polypus.  On  the  one  hand,  the  very  large  ex- 
tent and  quantity  of  adhesion  will  render  extirpation 
impracticable,  even  if  the  disease  could  be  compre- 
hended within  the  forceps,  which  it  very  frequently 
cannot ;  and  on  the  other,  the  malignant  nature  of  the 
distemper  may  render  all  partial  removal,  all  unsuc- 
cessful attacks  on  it,  and,  indeed,  any  degree  of  irrita- 
tion, productive  of  the  most  disagreeable  consequences. 
But  the  polypi  which  are  of  a  palish  or  grayish  light- 
brown  colour,  or  look  like  a  membrane  just  going  to  be 
sloughy ;  which  are  seldom  or  never  painful,  nor  be- 
come so  upon  being  pressed;  which  liave  appeared  to 
be  at  one  time  larger,  at  another  less,  as  the  air  has 
happened  to  be  moist  or  dry ;  which  ascend  and  de- 
scend freely  by  the  action  of  respiration  through  the 
nose ;  which  the  patient  can  make  to  descend  by  stop- 
ping the  nostril  which  is  free,  or  even  most  free,  and 
then  driving  the  air  through  that  which  the  polypus 
possesses ;  which  when  pressed  give  no  pain,  easily 
yield  to  such  pressure,  become  flat  thereby,  and  distil  a 
clear  lymph ;  and  round  whose  lower  and  visible  i)art 
a  probe  can  easily,  and  that  to  some  height,  be  passed, 
are  fair  and  fit  for  extraction  ;  the  polypus,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, frequently  coming  away  entire ;  or  if  it 
does  not,  yet  it  is  removeable  without  pain,  iiemor- 
rhage,  or  hazard  of  any  kind  ;  the  second  of  which 
circumstances,  Mr.  Pott  can  with  strict  truth  affirm,  he 
never  met  with  when  the  disease  was  at  all  tit  for  the 
operation. 

Of  the  benign  kind  of  polypus  fit  for  extraction, 
there  are  (says  Mr.  Pott)  two  sorts,  whose  principal 
difference  from  each  other  consists  im  their  different 
origin  or  attachment.  That  which  is  most  freely 
moveable  within  the  nostril  upon  forcible  respiration  ; 
which  has  been  found  to  be  most  liable  to  change  in 
size  at  different  times  and  seasons ;  which  has  in- 
creased the  most  in  the  same  space  of  time ;  which 
•eems  most  limpid,  and  most  freely  yields  lymph  upon 
pressure ;  has  its  origin  most  commonly  by  a  stalk  or 
kind  of  peduncle,  which  is  very  small  compared  with 
Ihe  size  of  the  polypus.  The  other,  which,  although 
plaiidy  moveable,  is  much  less  so  than  the  one  just 
mentioned,  which  has  been  less  liable  to  alteration 
from  air  and  seasons,  and  which  has  been  rather  slow 
in  arriving  at  a  very  troublesome  size,  is  most  fre- 
quently an  elongation  of  the  membrane  covering  one 
of  the  ossa  spo.igiosa.  These  latter  may  he  extracted 
with  no  kind  of  hazard,  and  with  very  little  pain,  and 
hemorrhage ;  but  the  former  require  the  least  force, 
and  mostly  come  away  entire;  while  the  others  often 
break,  come  away  piecemeal,  and  stand  in  need  of  the 
repeated  use  of  the  forceps. 

Mr.  John  Bel  criticises  the  distinctions  drawn  by 
the  preceding  writer,  and  still  adopted  in  the  best 
schools  of  surgery :  lie  says,  that  a  polypus  is  never 
mild  and  never  malignant;  time,  and  the  natural 
growth  of  the  tumour,  and  the  pressure  it  occasions 
within  the  soft  and  bony  cells  of  the  nostrils  and  jaw.*, 
must  bring  every  polypus  to  one  invariable  formiu  its 
last  and  fatal  stage.  Polypus,  he  admits,  is  indeed  a 
dreadful  disease ;  but  it  becomes  so  by  a  slow  pro- 
gression, and  advances  by  gradations  easily  charac- 
terized. Every  polypus  in  its  early  stage  is,  according 
to  this  writer,  a  small  moveable  tumour,  attended  with 
a  sneezing  and  watering  of  the  ayes  ;  swelling  in  moist 
weather ;  descending  with  the  breath  ;  but  easily  re- 
pressed with  the  point  of  the  finger.  It  is  void  of  pain, 
and  not  at  all  alarming;  it  may  also  be  easily  ex- 
tracted, so  as  to  clear  for  a  time  the  passage  for  the 


breath.    Yet  this  little  tumour,  simple  as  it  may  a] 
pear,  is  the  germ  of  a  very  fatal  and  loathsome  t 
and  this  easy  extraction  often  the  very  cause  of  it.s  ap 
pearing  in  its  most  njalignant  form.  Tliemore  easily  it ' 
extracted  (says  Mr.  J.  Bell),  the  more  easily  does  it  re- 
turn ;  and,  whether  carelessly  extracted,  or  altoglher 
neglected,  it  soon  returns.    But  when  it  does  return,  it 
has  not  really  changed  its  nature  ;  it  has  not  ceased  to. 
be  in  itself  mild  ;  it  is  then  to  be  feared,  not  from  its 
malignity,  but  from  its  pressure  among  the  delicate 
cells  and  membranes  of  the  nose.    It  soon  fills  the 
nostrils,  obstructs  the  breathing,  and  causes  indescri- 
bable anxieties.    The  tears  are  obstructed,  and  the 
eyes  become  watery  from  the  pressure  on  the  lachry- 
mal sac  ;  the  liearing  is  in  like  manner  injured,  by  the 
pressure  of  the  tumour  against  the  mouth  of  the  Eusta- 
chian tube;  the  voice  is  changed,  and  its  resonance 
and  tone  entirely  lost,  by  the  sound  no  longer  passing 
through  the  cells  of  the  nose  and  face.    The  swallow- 
ing is  in  some  degree  affected  by  ihe  soft  palate  being 
depressed  by  the  tumour.     The  pains  arising  from  such 
slow  and  irresistible  pressure  are  unceasing.     From 
the  same  pressure,  the  bones  become  carious,  and  the 
cells  of  the  face  and  nose  are  destroyed  by  the  slow 
growth  of  the  swelling.    It  is  not  long  before  the  tu- 
mour begins  to  project  from  the  nostril  in  front,  and 
over  the  arch  of  tlie  palate  behind.    One  nostril  be- 
comes widened  and  thickened ;   the  nose  is  turned 
towards  the  opposite  side  of  the  face,  and  the  vviiole 
countenance  seems  distorted.    The  loot  of  the  no& 
swells  and  becomes  puffy,  the  features  tumid   an 
flabby,  the  face  yellow,  and  the  parts  round  the  eyi 
livid.    The  patient  is  affected  wiili  headaches.whic. 
seem  to  rend  the  bones  asunder,  and  with  perpet 
stupor  and  dozing.    The  bones  are  now  absorbed,  an^ 
the  membranes  ulcerate ;    a  foul  and  fetid  matter, 
blackened  with  blood,  is  discharged  from  the  nostrils 
and  excoriates  them.     The  bloodvessels  next  giv 
way,  and  sudden  impetuous  hemorrhages  weaken  thi 
patient ;  the  teeth  fall  from  t-lie  sockets,  and,  throug' 
the  empty  sockets,  a  foul  and  fetid  matter  issues  froi 
the  antrum. 

Now  the  disease  verges  to  its  conclusion.  The  pa- 
tient has  terrible  nights,  and  experiences  a  sense  of 
suffocation.  The  repeated  loss  of  blood  rewders  himi 
so  weak  that  he  cannot  quit  his  bed  for  several  days 
together ;  and  when  he  does  get  up  he  is  (to  use  Mr. 
Bell's  words)  pale  as  a  spectre,  his  lips  colourless,  and 
his  face  like  wax,  yellow  and  transparent.  He  now 
suffers  intolerable  pain,  while  his  saliva  is  continually' 
dribbling  from  hia  mouth,  and  a  fetid  discharge  from 
his  nose.  In  this  state  he  survives  a  few  weeks ;  du- 
ring the  last  days  of  his  illness  lying  in  a  state  of  per 
petual  stupor,  and  dying  lethargic.  Mr.  J.  Bell  after 
ward  observes,  that  "  if  horrid  symptoms  could  esta- 
blish the  fact  of  malignity,  there  is  not  to  be  found  in 
all  nosology  a  more  malignant  disease  than  this  :  but 
aneurism,  though  it  destroys  the  thigh  bone,  the  ster- 
num, or  the  cranium,  is  not  accounted  malignant 
neither  is  polypus  malignant,  though  it  destroys  the 
cells  of  the  face,  and  penetrates  even  through  the  eth- 
moid bone  to  the  brain.  These  consequences  result 
merely  from  pressure." — {Juhn  BeWs  Principles  of 
Surgery,  vol.  3,  part  I,  p.  90—92.) 

In  April,  1817,  there  was  a  boy  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  only  twelve  years  old,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the 
ravages  of  the  largest  and  most  disfiguring  disease 
within  the  nose,  which  I  ever  had  an  opportunity  of 
beholding.  The  tumour  before  death  had  expanded  the 
upper  part  of  the  nose  to  an  enormous  size  ;  while  be- 
low, the  left  nostril  was  immensely  enlarged.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  eyes  was  extraordinary,  being  more 
than  four  inches.  The  left  eye  was  a  fleeted  with  amau- 
ro.sis,  brought  on  by  the  pressure  of  the  swelling;  the 
right  retained  to  the  last  the  faculty  of  seeing.  The 
tumour  nearly  covered  the  mouth,  so  that  food  could 
only  be  introduced  with  a  spoon,  and  an  examination 
of  ihe  state  of  the  palate  was  impossible.  About  a 
fortnight  before  death,  the  legs  became  paralytic,  and 
during  the  last  week  of  the  boy's  existence,  an  inconti- 
nence of  the  urine  and  fece.s  prevailed.  On  examina- 
tion of  the  head  after  death,  a  good  deal  of  the  tuniow: 
was  found  to  be  of  a  cartilaginous  consistence,  and, 
what  was  nioyt  remarkable,  a  portion  of  it,  which  was 
large  as  an  orange,  extended  within  the  cranium, 
where  it  had  annihilated  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  left 
liCinisplif^re  of  the  brain.      Yet,  notwithstanding  this 
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effV'ct,  Ihe  boy  was  not  comatose,  nor  insensible,  till  a 
w  hours  before  his  decease.  All  the  surrounding 
lies  had  been  more  or  less  absorbed,  and  the  place 
.III  which  the  excrescence  first  grew  could  not  be  de- 
mined.  ...  .  ,  ... 
Tachier  has  denied  the  validity  of  the  objections, 
-ed  by  Pott  against  attempting  to  relieve  the  patient : 
d  he  declares,  that  neither  the  malignant  nature  of  a 
lypus,  its  adhesions,  inimoveableness,  ulcerations,  nor 
-position  to  hemorrhage,  <fcc.,  are  any  just  reason  for 
ivin"  the  disease  to  itself.— (See  Anfangsgr.  der 
undarin.  b.  1,  kap.  21.)  This  declaration,  however, 
least  with  reference  to  any  operation,  is  quite  repug- 
III  to  the  advice  delivered  by  all  the  most  e.vperienced 
iijeoiis  in  England,  who,  in  cases  of  decidedly  malig- 
.1^  polypi,  always  restrict  their  interference  to  pallia- 
e  means. 

Mr.  J.  Bell  refutes  the  common  notions,  that  polypi 
ay  be  caused  by  picking  the  nose,  blowing  it  too  forci- 
\ ',  colds,  and  local  injuries.      He  asserts  that  a  poly- 
is  is  not  in  general  a  local,  solitary  tumour:  he  has  only 
iiid  it  so  in  three  or  four  instances.     Both  nostrils  are 
iially  affected.     He  states,  that  no  finger  can  reach 
a  part  of  the  nostril,  where  the  root  of  the  swelling 
situated,  as  it  is  deep  and  high  in  the  nostrils,  towards 
iie  throat,  and  near  the  opening  of  the  Eustachian 
tube.    The  finger  cannot  be  introduced  farther  than 
I  he  cartilaginous  wing  of  the  nose  extends,  and  can 
hardly  touch  the  anterior  point  of  the  lower  spongy 
bone.    The  anterior  and  posterior  chambers  of  the  nos- 
tril  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  slit, 
wliich  the  finger  can  never  pass,  and  which  is  divided 
in  consequence  of  the  projection  of  the  lower  spongy 
bone  into  two  openings,  one  above,  the  other  below. 
Through  these  the  heads  of  the  polypus  project.  These 
tangible  pans  of  the  tumour,  however,  are  very  dis- 
tant from  its  root,  which  is  in  the  highest  and  narrowest 
part  of  the  nosiril.— (See  p.  103,  104.)     Mr.  J.  Bell  also 
says,  that  three  or  four  polypi  are  often  crowded  to- 
gether in  one  nostril,  while  niore  are  formed  or  fonu- 
112  in  the  other. 
Hi;  dwells  upon  the  difficulty  and  inipracticableness 
lying  the  root  of  a  polypus ;  and  explains,  that  in 
i  attempts  to  extirpate  such  tumours,  the  surgeon's  aim 
sliould  be  to  reach  a  point,  nearly  under  the  socket  of 
the  eye,  in  the  deepest  and  highest  part  of  the  nostrils, 
and  that  instruments  can  only  do  good  when  introduced 
yond  the  narrow  cleft,  formed  by  the  projection  of 
'■!•  s|)ongy  bone. — (P.  108.) 

Though  Mr.  John  Bell  is  probably  right  in  his  opi- 
iiioti,  that  polypi  do  not  proceed  from  the  several  circuni- 
.stances  which  have  been  above  noticed,  yet  they  are, 
ill  most  instances,  diseases  of  an  entirely  local  nature. 
Certainly,  in  general,  it  is  very  difficult  to  describe 
what  is  the  cause  of  a  nasal  polypus.  Frequently,  the 
patient  is  in  other  respects  perfectly  well;  and  after 
the  removal  of  the  tumour  no  new  one  makes  its  ap- 
pearance. In  this  circumstance,  it  must  originate  from  a 
local  cause,  though  it  is  generally  difficult  to  define  what 
Uie  nature  of  this  is.  Sometimes  several  catarrhal 
symptoms  precede  the  polypus,  and  perhaps  consti- 
tute its  cause.  It  is  possible,  they  may  only  be  an  effect 
of  the  same  cause  which  gives  birth  to  the  tumour;  but 
no  doubt,  they  are  sometimes  the  effect  of  the  polypus 
iteelf  Sometimes,  perhaps,  a  faulty  state  of  the  consti- 
tution really  contributes  to  the  disease;  for  several  po- 
lypi frequently  grow  in  bolh  nostrils,  and  even  in  other 
situations,  at  the  same  time  ;  are  reproduced  immedi- 
ately after  their  removal ;  and  the  patient  often  has  an 
unhealthy  ap[)earanco. 

There  are  four  modes  of  extirpating  nasal  polypi :  viz. 
extracting  them  with  forceps,  tying  them  with  a  ligature, 
cutting  them  out,  and  destroying  them  with  caustic. 

Kzlraction  is  the  most  common  and  proper  method. 
It  is  performed  with  the  ordinary  polypus-foicep.*,  the 
blades  of  which  have  holes  in  them,  and  are  internally 
rather  rough,  in  order  that  they  may  lake  hold  of  the 
tumour  more  firmly,  and  not  easily  slip  off  it.  The  front 
edge  of  each  blade  mut<t  not  be  too  thin  and  sharp,  lest 
with  its  fellow  it  hhonld  pinch  off  a  portion  of  the  po- 
lypufl.  Tlie  liladeH  must  necessarily  have  a  certain 
breadtli ,  for,  when  they  are  loo  small,  they  caMiiot  pro- 
perly take  hold  of  and  iwirtt  the  tumour.  When  l  he  han  • 
ales  are  rather  long,  the  instrument  may  be  more 
firmly  closed,  and  more  conveniently  twisted. 

It  is  generally  deemed  of  iniportnnce  to  take  hold  of 
the  |)Olypii3  with  the  forceps  close  to  its  root ;  and  in 


deed,  when  this  rule  is  observed,  the  wlioie  of  the  po 
lypus,  together  with  its  root,  is  commonly  extracted, 
and  there  is  less  reason  to  apprehend  hemorrhage, 
which  is  naturally  more  profuse  when  the  polypus  is 
broken  at  the  thick,  middle  portion  of  its  body.  It  ia 
also  a  rule  frequently  easy  of  observance,  especially 
when  the  polypus  is  not  too  large.  With  respect  to 
common  fleshy  or  gelatinous  polypi,  it  sliould  be  re- 
membered, that  they  usually  originate  from  between 
the  upper  and  lower  turbinated  bones,  on  the  side  of 
the  antrum  ;  and  the  best  plan  is,  first  to  endeavour  to 
ascertain  with  a  probe  the  precise  situation  of  the  pe- 
dicle, which  the  forceiJS,  guided  by  the  probe,  will  then 
more  readily  grasp.  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  never  known 
an  instance  of  the  growth  of  a  gelatinous  polypus  from 
the  septum  narium  ;  a  fact  highly  worthy  of  the  prac- 
titioner's recollection.  Inmany  instances,  the  tumour  is 
so  large,  and  the  nostril  so  completely  occupied  by  it, 
that  its  root  can  neither  be  felt,  nor  taken  hold  of  with 
forceps.  The  polypus  should  then  be  grasped  as  high 
as  possible.  The  consequences  are  of  two  kinds.  The 
tumour  sometimes  gives  way  at  its  root,  though  it  be  only 
taken  hold  of  at  its  anterior  part;  and,  in  other  cases, 
breaks  where  it  is  grasped,  a  portion  being  left  behind, 
and  a  profuse  hemorrhage  ensuing.  This  is,  however, 
void  of  danger,  if  the  surgeon  does  not  waste  time  in 
endeavouring  to  suppress  the  effusion  of  blood ;  but 
immediately  introduces  the  forceps  again,  grasps  the 
remnant  piece,  and  extracts  it.  The  most  infallible  me- 
thod of  diminishing  the  bleeding,  is  to  extract  what 
remains  behind  at  its  root.  In  tliis  way  a  large  polypus 
is  frequently  extracted,  piecemeal,  witliout  any  particu- 
lar loss  of  blood. 

After  the  polypus  has  been  propelled  as  far  lor  wards, 
into  the  nostrils  as  itcanbe,  by  blowing  strongly  through 
the  nose,  and  the  place  of  its  root  felt  with  a  probe,  its 
anterior  part  is  to  be  taken  hold  of  with  a  small  pair 
of  common  forceps  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  is  to  be 
drawn  gradually  and  slowly  out,  to  make  room  for  the 
introduction  of  the  polypus-forceps  into  the  nostril. 
The  more  slowly  we  proceed  in  this  manoeuvre,  the  more 
the  polypus  is  elongated,  the  narrower  it  becomes,  the 
greater  is  the  space  in  the  nostril  for  the  introduction 
of  the  polypus-forceps,  and  the  higher  can  this  instru- 
ment grasp  the  tumour.  After  the  root  of  the  polypus 
has  been  taken  hold  of  with  the  polypus-forceps,  or  if 
this  cannot  be  done,  after  the  tumour  has  been  grasped 
with  the  latter  forceps  as  high  as  possible,  it  is  to  be  twist- 
ed slowly  round,  and  at  the  same  time  pulled  outwards 
till  it  breaks.  When  the  body  of  the  polypus,  and  not 
the  root,  is  grasped,  it  is  a  very  important  maxim,  rather 
to  twist  the  instrument  than  pull  it,  and  thus,  rather  to 
writhe  the  polypus  off  than  to  drag  it  out.  The  longer 
and  more  slowly  the  polypus-forceps  is  twisted,  the  more 
the  part  where  the  excrescence  separates  is  bruised,  the 
less  is  the  danger  of  hemorrhage,  and  the  more  certainly 
does  the  tumour  break  at  its  thinnest  part  orioot.  When 
the  extraction  is  done  with  violence  and  celerity,  only 
a  piece  is  usually  brought  away,  and  we  run  hazard  of 
occasioning  a  copious  bleeding.  Sir  A.  Cooper  recom- 
mends tearing  polypi  Mm  their  attachment  with  a  sud- 
den jerk,  as  the  most  likely  mode  to  bring  away  the 
whole  of  the  root,  and  even  a  portion  of  Ihe  Schneide- 
rian  membrane  and  bone,  so  as  to  hinder  a  relapse :  a 
piece  of  advice,  however,  which  he  seems  to  intend  for 
cases  in  which  the  pedicle  is  grasped  by  the  forceps,  as 
it  ought  always  to  be  if  possiide;  but  when  circum- 
stances oblige  the  surgeon  to  take  hold  of  any  other 
more  accessible  portion  of  the  tumour,  the  rule  of  slow- 
ly and  gradually  twisting  off  the  polypus,  instead  of 
using  a  sudden  jerk,  is  what  I  consider  the  most  likely 
method  of  extracting  the  tumour  in  a  mass. 

As  soon  as  the  polypus  has  given  way,  the  surgeon  is 
to  examine  whether 'any  part  remains  behind.  When 
the  polypus  is  very  narrow  at  the  place  where  it  has 
been  broken,  and  ihc  patient  can  breathe  through  the 
nose  freely,  there  is  rea.son  to  presume,  that  the  poly- 
pus has  given  way  at  its  root  and  that  none  continues 
behind.  The  finger,  if  it  can  be  introduced,  procures 
the  most  certain  information;  or  the  probe,  when  the 
finger  for  want  of  room  cannot  be  employed.  When  a 
piece  of  the  root  is  left,  it  is  best  to  introduce  the  for- 
ceps again,  under  the  guidance  of  the  finger  or  prob^ 
and  thus  pinch  and  twist  off  the  remnant  of  the  di.'*ea8e 

Some  hemorrhage  always  follows  the  opcrniion;  ana 
by  many  writers  it  is  represented  as  perilous  and  nlnrin 
ing.    But  this  is  not  the  case  in  common  fleshy  gelatt 
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nous  polypi,  vvliicli  are  not  furnished  with  large  vessels 
and  are  the  instances  in  wliich  the  operation  is  most 
proper.  Cases  are  met  with,  however,  in  which  the 
bleeding  is  really  serious;  and  therefore  the  surgeon 
should  always  furnish  himself  before  the  operation  with 
the  most  etTectual  means  for  its  suppression.  Tlie  dan- 
ger of  hemorrliage  may  always  be  lessened,  as  was  be- 
fore mentioned,  by  slowly  twisting  the  polypus  at  its 
root,  in  preference  to  pulling  it  directly  out.  When  only 
a  portion  of  the  tumour  has  been  extracted,  the  surest 
mode  of  stopping  the  effusion  of  blood  is  to  extract  the 
remaining  part  without  delay.  After  the  polypus  has 
given  way  at  its  root,  if  the  bleeding  should  still  be  pro- 
fuse, ice-cold  water  or  strong  brandy  may  be  sucked  or 
injected  into  the  nose.  These  applications  mostly  prove 
effectual.  If  the  hemorrhage  should  still  prevail,  it  may 
always  be  checked  with  certainty,  how  copious  soever 
it  may  be,  in  the  following  manner.  Roll  a  con.siderable 
piece  of  lint  as  fast  as  possible  round  the  extremity  of 
a  probe ;  wet  it  completely  through  with  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  ;  introduce  it  into  the  nos- 
tril, and  press  it  as  strongly  as  possible  against  the  part 
whence  the  blood  issues.  VVhen  the  nostril  is  very 
much  dilated,  the  fingers  may  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
with  more  advantage  than  the  probe.  The  point  froni 
which  the  blood  is  effused  may  easily  be  ascertained 
by  pressing  the  finger  on  various  points.  As  soon  as 
the  blood  ceases  to  flow,  we  may  conclude  that  the  fin- 
ger is  on  the  situation  of  the  hemorrhage. 

When  this  method  fails,  a  piece  of  catgut  may  be  in- 
troduced into  the  nostril,  and,  by  meansof  a  pair  of  for- 
ceps, be  brought  out  of  the  mouth.  A  roll  of  lint  is 
then  to  be  attached  to  it,  and  drawn  through  the  mouth 
into  the  nose;  thus  the  posterior  aperture  of  the  nos- 
tril may  be  stopped  up.  Then  the  nostril  in  front  is  to 
be  filled  with  lint. 

Sometimes  the  greatest  part  of  the  polypus  extends 
backwards,  hanging  down  behind  the  palatum  molle  to- 
wards the  pharynx.  If  there  should  be  but  little  of  the 
polypus  visible  in  the  nostril,  its  extraction  must  be  per- 
formed backwards,  in  the  throat.  This  is  usually  done 
with  a  pair  of  curved  polypus  forceps,  which  are  to  be 
introduced  through  the  mouth,  in  order  to  seize  and 
tear  otf  the  tumour  as  high  as  possible  above  the  soft 
palate.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  irritate  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  or  else  a  vondting  is  produced  which  dis- 
turbs the  operation.  When  the  polypus  cannot  be  pro- 
perly taken  hold  of,  some  surgeons  divide  the  soft  pa- 
late. But  this  can  hardly  ever  be  necessary.  As  by 
this  mode,  the  polypus  is  not  twisted,  but  pulled  away, 
the  hemorrhage  is,  in  general,  rather  copious.  If  a 
fragment  of  the  tumour  should  remain  behind,  it  may 
commonly  be  extracted  through  the  nose. 

Some  recommend  for  the  extraction  of  polypi  in  the 
throat,  a  ring,  consisting  of  two  semicircular  portions, 
with  a  kind  of  groove  externally,  which  are  capable  of 
being  opened  and  shut,  by  being  fixed  on  tlie  ends  of 
an  instrument,  constructed  like  forceps.  A  ligature  is 
to  be  placed  round  the  ring,  and  its  end  is  to  be  brought 
to  the  handle  of  the  instrument,  and  held  with  it  in  the 
hand.  The  instrument  is  to  be  introduced  into  the 
mouth,  under  the  polypus,  and  expanded  as  much  as 
the  size  of  the  tumour  requires.  Its  ring  is  then  to  be 
carried  \ipwards,  over  the  polypus,  so  as  to  embrace  it; 
and  afterward  is  to  be  shut,  whereby  the  noose,  after 
being  carried  upwards  is  disengaged  from  the  ring.  The 
noose  is  to  be  pushed  as  high  as  possible  over  the  tumour 
by  means  of  forceps,  and  the  extremity  of  the  pack- 
thread is  then  to  be  drawn,  so  as  to  apply  the  noose 
tightly  round  the  polypus.  When  this  is  done,  the  ring 
of  the  instrument  is  to  be  turned  round,  firmly  closed, 
and  placed  in  front  of  the  polypus,  on  the  notise,  in 
such  a  way  that  the  packthread  is  to  lie  between  two 
little  pegs,  made  for  the  purpose,  at  the  ends  of  the  ring. 
On  drawing  the  packthread  firmly,  and  pressing  the  in- 
strument at  the  same  time  downwards,  so  as  to  make  it 
act  like  a  lever,  the  polypus,  in  general,  easily  breaks. 
Another  peg  projects  in  the  direction  of  the  ring,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  ligature  from  insinuating  itself  with- 
in the  circle. — (See  Thcde-n's  Bevierk.  part  2;  aiid 
plate  6,  fg:  1,  ?n  Rickter^s  Jlvfangsgr.) 

This  instrument  is  at  present  rarely  or  never  em- 
ployed, and  Richter,  who  sets  down  its  use  as  attended 
with  difficulty,  recommends  the  extraction  to  be  per- 
fonned  with  forceps  through  the  mouth.  When  the 
tumour  cannot  be  drawn  completely  out  without  con- 
«derable  force,  a  spatula  is  to  be  introduced  into  the 


mouth,  and  to  be  carried  as  high  as  possible  oehind  W 
polypus,  in  order  to  press  it  down  towards  the  root( 
tlije  tongue.  When  the  tumour  is  now  forcibly  pull 
out  with  the  forceps,  it  usually  gives  way. 

When  the  polypus  is  situated  partly  in  the  thro 
and  partly  in  the  nostril,  it  admits  of  being  extracted  j| 
the  same  way,  through  the  mouth;  but  its  anterijj 
part  often  continues  attached,  and  must  afterward 
separately  removed  through  the  nostril.  It  is  also  fr^ 
quently  advisable  to  twist  off  the  anterior  portion  of  tli 
polypus  first,  by  which  the  mass  in  the  throat  is  of 
rendered  so  loose,  that  it  can  be  easily  extracts 
Whenever  it  is  conjectured  that  the  polypus  will  coii 
away  in  two  pieces,  it  is  always  preferable  first  to  i 
tract  the  part  in  the  nostril,  and  afterward  that  in  1 
throat ;  because  the  separation  of  the  last  is  constant 
productive  of  more  bleeding  than  the  removal  oft" 
first.  Sometimes  the  following  plan  succeeds  in 
taching  the  whole  polypus  at  once.  Both  the  part 
the  nostril,  and  that  in  the  throat  are  to  be  firmly  take 
hold  of  with  forceps,  and  drawn  at  first  gently,  an 
then  more  forcibly,  backwards  and  forwards.  By  sue 
repeated  movements,  the  root  is  not  unfrequentlj 
broken,  and  the  whole  polypus  brought  away  from  thi 
mouth. 

Frequently  the  polypus  grows  again.     Policy 
quires  that  the  patient  should    be  apprized  of  th| 
beforehand.    Some  of  the  root  remaining  behind  ma 
often  be  a  cause  of  the  relapse.     Hence,  after  the  op 
ration,  the  surgeon  should  carefully  examine  the  pa 
at  which  the  root  of  the  polypus  was  situated,  and  i 
parate  and  twist  off  most  diligently  with  the  forcej 
any  fragments  that  may  still  continue  attached, 
if,  in  the  operation  itself,  the  root  can  be  grasped  wit 
the  forceps,  it  may  be  torn  away  with  a  sudden  jerl 
as  recommended  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  for  the  express  pu  ' 
pose  of  bringing  away  with  the  root  the  portion 
Schneiderian  membrane  and  even  bone  from  whic 
the  tumour  originates,  so  as  to  prevent  its  growiij 
again.    The  recurrence  of  the  disease,  howeve*-,  m^ 
arise  from  other  causes.    The  tumour  is  occasions" 
reproduced  after  it  has  been  extracted  in  the  most  coi 
plete  manner;    and,  doubtless,  this  circumstance 
sometimes  owing  to  the  continued  agency  of  constit 
tional  causes,  which  so  often  remain  undiscovered  ai 
unremoved.    Sometimes  also,  the  recurrence  of  iB 
disease  is  owing  to  a  local  morbid  affection  of 
Schneiderian  membrane,  or  of  the  bones  situated 
neath  the  root  of  the  polypu?.    Richter,  in  this  cai 
approves  of  the  cautery ;  but  few  English  surgeons 
coincide  with  him.    The  polypus,  sometimes  obser 
subsequently  to  the  operation,  is  frequently  not,  in  fafl 
a  new  substance,  but  only  a  part  of  the  original  tunioi 
not  previously  noticed  by  the  surgeon.    Sometimes  it 
occurs,  that  a  smaller  and  a  larger  polypus  are  found 
in  the  nose  at  the  same  time.    The  larger  one  is  ex- 
tracted while  the  other  remains  undiscovered;    and, 
when  it  has  increased  in  magnitude,  it  is  apt  to  be  mis- 
taken for  a  reproduction  of  the  one  previously  extir- 
pated.— (See  Jlnfangsgr.  der  JViindarzn.  b.  1,  k.  21.) 

Ligature.  The  hemorrhage  that  has  occasionally 
arisen  from  attempts  to  extract  certain  polypi,  and  more 
especially  from  the  imperfect  removal  of  them  in  this 
manner,  led  to  the  proposal  of  extirpating  them  with  a 
ligature.  The  plan  is,  to  tie  the  root  of  the  tumour,  by 
which  means  the  polypus  is  thrown  into  the  state  of 
sphacelus,  and  at  length  becomes  detached.  Many 
instruments  have  been  invented  for  this  purpose,  but 
Levret's  double  cannula  seems  to  be  the  best.  Through 
this  a  silver  wire  is  to  be  introduced,  so  as  to  form  a 
noose  at  the  upper  end  of  the  instrument,  proportioned 
in  size  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  tumour,  tluated  ia 
the  nostril.  The  two  ends  of  the  wire  are  ..o  hang  ciut 
of  the  two  lower  apertures  of  the  double  cannula:  and 
one  of  them  is  to  be  fastened  to  a  small  ring  on  its  own 
side  of  the  instrument.  The  other  is  to  remain  loose. 
The  wire  must  be  made  of  the  purest  silver,  and  ough^ 
to  be  as  flexible  as  possible,  that  it  may  not  readi" 
break.  It  must  also  not  be  too  thin,  lest  it  cut  throui 
the  root  of  the  polypus.  The  cannula  is  to  be  son 
what  less  than  five  inches  long.  By  the  assistance  ( 
this  cannula,  the  noose  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  nose, 
and  put  round  the  polypus.  But  as  the  cannula,  which 
is  usually  constructed  of  silver,  is  straight  and  inflexible, 
while  the  inner  surface  of  the  nostril  is  preternaturally 
arched,  especially  when  much  distended  by  the  polypug, 
its  introduction  must  be  attended  with  consideraW« 
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iculty.    In  laci,  it  can  seldom  be  introduced  as 
;ily  as  the  root  of  tlie  polypus. 
he  noose  is  to  be  applied  in  liie  following  manner, 
polypus  is  to  be  taken  hold  of  with  llie  forceps, 
.Irawn  a  little  out  of  the  nose.    The  noose  is  then 
■  carried  over  the  forceps  and  polypus,  into  the  nos- 
In  order  to  carry  it  as  high  as  possible,  it  is  neces- 
not  to  push  the  cannula  straight  forwards  into  the 
<  ,  but  to  move  it  from  one  side  of  the  polypus  to 
( iiher.   The  more  deeply  tUe  instrument  has  entered 
nose,  the  more  of  the  loose  end  of  the  wire  must 
1  awn  out  of  the  lower  aperture  of  the  cannula,  so 
!.  contract  the  noose,  which  otherwise  might  stop 
le  nostril,  and  not  be  carried  sufficiently  high.    The 
-licity  of  the  silrer  wire  tends  to  raise  it  over  tlie 
.  pus,  and  hence  it  is  more  easy  of  application  than 
ire  flaccid  kind  of  ligature.     When  there  is  cause 
include,  that  the  polypus  is  complicated  with  adhe- 
I ;,  they  must  be  i)reviously  broken  in  the  way  al- 
ly mentioned. 

s  soon  as  the  noose  lias  been  introduced  as  deeply 
possible,  the  loose  extremity  of  the  wire  is  to  be 
■vn  out  of  the  lower  aperture  of  tlje  cannula,  and 
d  round  the  ring  on  that  side  of  the  instrument. 
■s  the  root  of  the  polypus  is  constricted.  Tlie  wire 
1-1  not  be  pulled  too  forcibly,  nor  yet  too  feebly.  In 
lirst  circumstance,  it  readily  cuts  through  the  root 
iie  polypus ;  in  tlie  second,  great  tumefaction  of  the 
i  escence,  and  many  inconveniences  arise,  whicli  a 
-fx  stale  of  the  wire  prevents.  As  the  noose  gra- 
lly  makes  a  furrow,  where  it  surrounds  the  poly- 
.  it  grows  slack  alter  a  short  time,  and  no  longer 
stricts  the  tumour.  One  end  of  the  wire,  therefore, 
J  be  daily  unfastened,  and  drawn  more  tightly, 
more  tense  it  is  kept,  the  sooner  the  separation  of' 
jiolypus  is  brought  about.  Hence,  when  it  is  par- 
ilarly  indicated  to  produce  a  speedy  detachment  of 
polypus,  the  wire  should  be  tightened  at  least  once 
a  day. 

In  this  manner  tlie  cannula  is  to  remain  in  the  nose, 
until  the  noose  is  detached  together  with  the  poiypus. 
There  is  another  method  of  tying  tlie  tumour,  without 
leaving  the  cannula  in  the  nose.  After  the  noose  has 
been  introduced  as  far  as  possible  into  the  nostril,  the 
two  ends  of  the  wire  are  to  be  twisted  round  the  two 
rings,  and  the  cannula  is  to  be  turned  round  a  couple 
of  times.  The  wire  is  then  to  be  unfastened  from  the 
rings,  and  the  cannula  withdrawn.  In  this  way,  the 
noose  is  made  to  embrace  the  polypus,  round  which  it 
remains  firmly  applied.  When  it  is  wished  to  produce 
a  greater  constriction,  the  cannula  is  again  introduced 
into  the  nose,  the  ends  of  the  wire  fastened  to  the  rings, 
and  the  instrument  turned  round  again ;  after  wliich  it 
ia  taken  away  as  before. 

When  tiie  tumour  lias  begun  to  slough,  and  a  fetid 
discbarge  has  commenced,  a  solution  of  alum,  or  of 
chloride  of  lime  or  soda,  should  be  repeatedly  injected 
into  the  nostril  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness;  and  imme- 
diately the  dead  mass  is  sufficiently  loose  it  should  be 
removed. 

Although  the  ligature  has  been  very  much  praised  by 
some  of  the  moderns,  it  is  attended  "witli  so  many  dif- 
ficulties, that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  use  of  for- 
ceps ia  infinitely  preferable.  Hemorrhage  is  the  only 
inconvenience  for  which  extraction  is  abandoned  for 
the  employment  of  the  ligature.  But  this  is  much  loss 
dangerous  than  is  represented.  The  inconveniences  of 
the  ligaMire  are  far  more  serious  and  numerous.  Tlie 
cure  by  the  ligature  is  always  accumplistied  with  much 
less  expedition  than  that  by  extraction.  Wheo  the 
poly[)U3  is  of  such  a  size  as  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
nostril,  it  is  generally  impracticable  to  introduce  the 
noose  to  a  sufficient  depth.  Tlie  figure  of  the  polypus 
renders  it  almost  impossi1>le  to  tie  its  root ;  for,  corn- 
rnonly,  the  tumour  expands  very  much  before  and  be- 
hind, iiid  the  wire  must  be  brought  over  the  posterior 
part  (>(  the  pnlypiiH  f-ro  it  can  be  applied  to  its  root.  In 
gei,,,.  .1  ,1^,.  ,1.,.  „r„,Hp  only  includes  the  front  part  of 
th»:  li.j  tiie  root  and  back  portion  remain 

unt  i|uenily  are  not  destroyed. 

^  noose  is  drawn  tight,  not  only  the 

FK)1  but  tlie  whole  extent  of  tlu!  Schnei- 

den  'i'he  jmin  and  inflammation  fie- 

qucii..,   <  veil  to  distant  part«,  as  the  throat, 

eyes,  (See,  aiiciided  with  a  great  deal  of  fever. 

When  the  polypus  ia  lied,  it  bwcIIh  very  much,  and 
til  the  complaints  vvhicli  it  previously  caused  arc  cxa.s- 


perated.  But,  in  particular,  the  part  situated  in  tlie 
throat  sometimes  obstructs  deglutition  and  respiration 
ill  such  a  degree,  that  prompt  relief  becomes  necessary  ; 
and  one  of  the  best  plans  for  affording  it  is,  to  make  a 
few  punctures  in  the  tumour. 

The  wire  sometimes  breaks  off"  close  to  the  lower 
aperture  of  the  cannula,  in  consequence  of  being  twisted 
so  much,  and  thus  the  progressof  the  cure  is  interrupted. 
A  new  wire  may  be  introduced;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
apply  it  exactly  in  the  situation  of  Ihe  other.  A  fresh 
place  is  commonly  tied,  wliich  is  almost  the  same  thing 
as  commencing  the  cure  anew. 

After  enumerating  so  many  inconveniences  of  the 
ligature,  as  a  means  of  curing  nasal  polypi,  I  shall  only 
remark,  that  it  is  not  surprising,  that  the  plan  should 
now  be  hardly  ever  adopted  by  any  good  surgeons  in 
this  country.  Among  other  authorities,  I  may  cite 
that  of  Sir  A.  Cooper,  who  has  tried  the  ligature  un- 
availingly,  and  pronounces  its  application  to  these 
cases  to  be  decidedly  unadvisable. 

Caustics.  The  cautery,  formerly  recommended  for 
the  cure  of  the  polypus  nasi,  is  now  entirely  rejected, 
and  indeed,  in  the  manner  it  was  customary  to  use  it, 
little  good  could  be  done.  It  was  applied  to  the  ante- 
rior surface  of  the  tumour  in  the  nostril,  and  its  em- 
ployment was  repeated  every  time  the  slough  separated. 
Its  operation  could  naturally  be  but  of  small  extent,  as 
it  only  came  into  contact  with  a  trivial  portion  of  the 
polypus.  Its  irritation  augmented  the  determination  of 
blood  to  the  excrescence,  and  accelerated  its  growth ; 
while  as  much  of  the  tumour  was  reproduced,  ere  the 
slough  separated,  as  was  destroyed ;  and  the  design  of 
completely  extirpating  the  disease  in  this  way  seldom 
or  never  proved  successful. 

There  are  some  nasal  polypi  much  disposed  to  pro- 
fuse bleeding.  Touching  them  in  the  gentlest  manner, 
and  every  trivial  concussion  of  the  body,  give  rise  to 
hemorrhage.  The  patient  is  exceedingly  debilitated  by 
repeated  loss  of  blood;  his  countenance  is  pallid;  his 
feet  swollen ;  he  is  affected  with  hectic  fever ;  and 
faints  whenever  any  considerable  bleeding  arises. 
Doubtless,  extraction  in  this  case  is  a  very  precarious 
method,  as  the  patient  is  so  circumstanced,  that  any 
copious  effusion  of  blood  must  be  highly  perilous. 
Sometimes  the  polypus  is  at  the  same  time  so  large, 
and  the  nostril  so  completely  occupied  and  distended, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  apply  a  ligature.  Such  is  the 
only  case  in  which  even  Richter  sanctions  the  use  of 
the  cautery. 

In  employing  the  cautery  (says  the  latter  author), 
the  object  is  not  to  effect,  by  its  direct  agency,  a  sud- 
den destruction  of  the  polypus ;  but  to  excite  such  an 
inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  whole  of  it,  aa 
shall  lead  to  this  event.  To  fulfil  this  purpose,  a  com- 
mon trocar,  three  inches  long,  may  be  used.  The  can- 
nula ought  to  be  two  inches  shorter  than  the  trocar 
whereby  the  latter  may  protrude  from  it  so  far ;  and  it 
should  be  constructed  with  a  handle.  The  cannula 
should  be  made  wider  than  it  is  in  common,  so  as  to 
allow  the  trocar  to  be  introduced  and  withdrawn  with 
facility.  It  is  to  be  wrapped  round  with  a  piece  of 
wet  linen,  and  applied  to  the  polypus.  The  red-hot 
trocar  ia  then  to  be  pushed  into  the  tumour  as  far  as 
the  cannula  will  allow,  which  is,  of  course,  two  inches. 

When  the  patient  entertains  a  dread  of  the  actual 
cautery,  Richter  recommends  the  introduction  of  a 
tent  of  the  emplastruni  cantharidum,  or  a  tent  smeared 
with  butter  of  antimony,  into  the  puncture  of  the  un- 
healed trocar,  and  as  soon  as  suppuration  has  taken 
place,  emollient  and  detergent  lotions  are  to  be  injected. 
— {Richter' s  Anfangfirr.)  In  England,  actual  and  po- 
tential cauteries  are  never  used  for  the  destruction  of 
common  nasal  polypi;  but  red  projections,  not  of  a 
polypous  nature,  sometimes  noticed  within  the  nos- 
trils of  children.  Sir  A.  Cooper  cures  by  touching 
them  with  a  bougie  armed  with  the  aigeiitum  nitra- 
tum.  The  cysts  of  the  hydatid  polypus  the  same  gen- 
tleman also  destroy.-',  by  applying  the  muriate  of  anti- 
mony to  them  with  a  camel-hair  pencil. 

Excision.  In  the  treatment  of  the  polypus,  tlie  use 
of  cutting  instruments  has  always  been  reprobated, 
because  they  usually  occasion  a  profuse  hemorrliage, 
and  can  hardly  ever  be  passed  without  miachief  to  a 
sufficient  d<'plh  into  the  nose  to  divide  the  root  of  the 
tumour.  Yet  there  are  instancea  in  which  their  use 
might  be  productive  of  advantage.  The  anterior  part 
of  the  polypus,  situated  in  the  nostril,  is  somctlmea  ao 
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thick  and  hard,  that  it  is  utterly  impracticable  to  intro- 
duce the  forceps  for  the  performance  of  extraction,  or 
the  cannula  for  the  application  of  the  ligature.  In 
Buch  a  case,  it  might  be  a  judicious  step  to  cut  off  the 
front  of  the  polypus,  with  a  sharp  instrument  of  a  suit- 
able shape,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  use  of  the 
ligature  or  forceps. 

Sir  A.  Cooper  son)etimes  removes  polypi  by  dividing 
their  pedicle  with  a  pair  of  probe-pointed  scissors ;  hut 
his  experience  has  tauglit  him  that  the  disease,  when 
thus  extirpated,  is  more  likely  to  return  than  when 
cured  by  extraction.  When  a  polypus  is  very  large, 
and  the  pedicle  grows  from  the  side  of  the  antrum,  he 
also  sometimes  cuts  through  the  root  with  a  pair  of 
curved  scissors,  and  presses  down  the  polypus  at  the 
back  of  the  mouth  with  his  finger,  from  over  the  ve- 
lum pendulum  palati,  ;ind  thus  removes  it.  He  has 
never  seen  danger  or  difficulty  arise  from  the  plan,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  has  known  it  answer  in  several  in- 
stances, in  wliicli  the  forceps  had  been  employed 
through  the  nostrils  in  vain. — {Lectures,  ^c.  vol,  2,  p. 
352.) 

Mr.  Whately,  after  failing  in  several  attempts  to 
extract  and  lie  £  considerable  polypus  of  the  nose,  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  it  out.  He  used  "  a  narrow,  straight 
bistoury,  with  a  probe  point,  having  a  sheath  fixed  upon 
its  edge,  by  a  screw  put  into  a  hole  in  the  handle.  An 
eye  was  made  at  its  point,  to  receive  one  end  of  a 
thread  intended  to  be  passed  round  the  polypus,  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  the  knife  to  the  extremiiy  of  the 
tumour.  There  was  also  a  contrivance  by  which  the 
knife  could  be  unsheathed  at  its  extremity,  the  length 
of  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  'J'his  was  done  by 
means  of  the  screw,  which  might  be  fixed  in  another 
hole,  by  drawing  back  the  sheath.  By  exposing  such 
a  length  of  edge  only,  the  anterior  parts  of  the  nose 
were  defended  from  the  danger  of  being  wounded." 
Whoever  wishes  a  particular  account  of  the  manner 
of  using  the  instrument,  must  consult  Mr.  Whately's 
Cases  of  two  extraordinary  Polypi.,  <S'C.  1805. 

In  the  polypus  wliich  arises  from  a  relaxation  of 
the  Schneiderian  membrane,  external  astringent  apph- 
caiions  may  be  first  tried;  such  as  ice-cold  water,  so- 
lutions of  acetate  of  lead,  alum,  muriate  of  ammo- 
nia, &.C.  These  remedies  (says  Richter)  commonly 
lessen  it,  and  frequently,  wiien  it  is  not  very  large,  ac- 
complish its  entire  removal.  If  this  should  not  hap- 
pen, there  is  no  reason  against  putting  a  ligature  rwind 
it.  Here,  also,  we  may  venture  to  employ  a  cutting  in- 
strument, if  it  be  in  our  power  to  do  so  ;  which,  as  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  will  very  rarely  be  the  case.  But 
the  practice  of  extraction  is  here  prohibited.  A  strong 
solution  of  alum,  introduced  into  the  nostril  with  a 
dossil  of  lint,  will  also  remove  the  hydatid  polypus  of 
young  persons,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  explained. 
These  polypi  he  compares  to  wet  bladders  hanging 
within  the  nose  :  they  are  not  attended  with  pain, 
though  vviih  the  inconvenience  of  obstruction.  When 
pressed  with  the  forceps  they  burst,  and  discharge  a 
fluid  resembling  mucus.  The  nose  may  be  frequently 
cleared  of  them  by  instruments  ;  but  they  are  always 
regenerated.  Whether  astringents  will  cure  them  per- 
manently, he  cannot  say  positively. — {Lectures,  4-c. 
vol.  2,  p.  353.) 

POLYPI   OF   THE   UTERUS. 

Polypi  of  the  uterus  are  of  three  kinds,  in  respect  of 
situation:  they  grow  either  from  the  fundus,  the  in- 
side of  the  cervix,  or  the  lower  edge  of  the  os  uteri. 
The  first  case  is  the  most  frequent;  the  last  tlie  most 
uncommon.  Polypi  of  the  uterus  are  of  a  pyriform 
.shape,  and  have  a  thin  pedicle.  They  are  almost  in- 
variably of  that  species  which  is  denominated  fleshy, 
hardly  ever  being  scirrhous,  cancerous,  or  ulcerated. 
Sometimes  they  contain  a  cavity  filled  with  fluid,  re- 
sembling mucus  or  lymph.  They  originate  under  the 
mucous  membrane,  which  still  covers  them ;  a  circum- 
stance in  which  they  differ  from  sarcoma  and  stea- 
loma  of  the  uterus,  which  are  situated  in  its  sub- 
stance, or  01)  its  external  surface. 

A  polypus  of  tlie  fundus  uteri  is  very  difficult  to  de- 
lect in  its  incipient  .state.  While  small,  it  produces 
not  the  smallest  perceptible  change  in  the  organs  of' 
generation  As  it  enlarges,  it  distends  the  uterus, 
and  often  excites  a  suspicion  of  pregnancy,  which, 
however,  an  attentive  inquiry  soon  dispels.  The 
Bweliing  of  the  abdomen  does  not  take  place  in  the  de- 


gree and  space  of  time  which  it  does  in  pregnancy 
the  menstrual  discharge  generally  continues,  thougli 
often  irregular  and  profuse  ;  the  breasts  do  not  becoma 
full;  and,  in  the  progress  of  the  case,  no  motion  is  tQi 
be  felt.  While  the  polypus  hes  in  the  uterus,  its  growtl| 
is  slow.  At  this  early  period,  it  frequently  occasion! 
profuse  bleeding.  Women  afflicted  with  the  disease 
are  seldom  i)regnant,  and  when  they  are  so,  a  miscar< 
riage  mostly  follows.  However,  they  sometimes  hold 
out  till  the  end  of  the  regular  time,  and  the  labour  ig 
easy  and  sail'.  Levret,  Bach,  and  Jorg  have  recorded' 
cases,  in  which  the  foetus  reached  its  full  term.  la 
Bach's  case,  the  placenta  was  attached  to  the  polypus; 
a  fact,  I  should  think,  quite  sufficient  to  dispel  all 
doubt  about  the  vascularity  of  uterine  polypi. 

In  some  instances,  however,  the  case  is  more  per- 
plexing; the  catamenia  disappear,  and  other  marks  of; 
pregnancy  are  present,  such  as  nausea,  vomiting, 
enlargement  of  the  breasts.  By  degrees  the  uterusgal 
and  sometimes  even  the  abdomen,  is  distendfd.  Thft 
cervical  portion  of  the  uterus  is  shortened,  and  be-; 
comes  thick  and  tumid,  but,  instead  of  the  softness 
peculiar  to  pregnancy,  it  retains  a  solid  feel.  A  sen- 
sation of  weight  about  the  genitals,  and  of  bearing! 
down,  is  also  experienced  :  frequently  the  bowels  are 
constipated,  and  there  is  difficulty  in  voiding  the  urine.^ 
—  {Mayer,  De  Polypis  Uteri,  Berolini,  1821.) 

As  the  polypus  increases,  it  expands  the  os  uteri,  and 
at  length  protrudes  into  the  vagina.  This  change  hap-, 
pens  sooner  or  later,  according  as  the  polypus  is  at-i 
tached  to  the  cervix  or  the  fundus  uteri ;  for,  in  the< 
first  case,  the  polypus  generally  protrudes  when  ithaa 
attained  the  size  of  a  finger,  but,  in  the  second,  it  mays 
remain  in  the  uterus  several  years,  and  be  as  large  as 
a  child's  head  before  its  protrusion  commences.  The 
dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  liy  the  swelUng  is  also  mostly 
attended  with  a  discharge  of  mucus  mixed  with  blood, 
and  sometimes  with  dangerously  profuse  bleeding 
The  protrusion  liappeus  either  suddenly  from  an  acci 
dental  concussion  of  the  body,  or  slowly  and  gradu 
ally,  attended  with  pains  similar  to  those  of  labour 
As  soon  as  it  has  arrived  in  the  vagina,  and  is  no 
longer  confined  and  compressed  by  the  uterus,  it  be- 
gins to  grow  more  rapidly,  and  gives  rise  to  far  more 
troublesome  complaints;  for  it  presses  the  bladder  and 
rectum,  and  seriously  disturbs  the  evacuation  of  the 
urine  and  feces.  But,  in  particular,  it  causes  repeated 
and  profuse  hemorrhages,  which  weaken  the  patient 
exceedingly,  and  often  bring  her  to  the  brink  of  the 
grave.  The  root  of  the  polypus  is  situated  in  the  os 
uteri,  and  is  there  so  compressed,  that  the  blood  in  the 
tumour  is  prevented  from  returning  through  the  veins; 
consequently,  all  the  vessels  become  turgid,  and  the 
above  effusions  of  blood  are  the  result.  Though  they 
generally  cease  spontaneously,  the  least  circumstances 
cause  their  recurrence  ;  such  as  slight  concussions  of 
the  body  in  riding,  walking,  &.c.  In  the  mean  whiie,  a 
quantity  of  mucous  and  aqueous  fluid  is  voided,  by 
which  the  patient's  strength  is  more  reduced ;  and  at 
length  hectic  fever  and  anasarca  come  on.  Tlie  poly- 
pus, the  source  of  the  bloody  and  mucous  discharge,  as 
well  as  of  all  the  patient's  illness,  is  frequently  misun- 
derstood, and  the  case  is  really  attended  with  great 
danger,  from  its  nature  not  being  comprehended  by 
the  practitioner:  so  necessary  is  it,  in  cases  of  preter- 
natural discharge  from  the  uterus,'  always  to  examine 
with  the  finger,  per  vaginam. 

At  length,  after  the  polyiius  has  been  some  time  in 
the  vagina,  it  begins  to  protrude  externally.  This 
happens  gradually  or  suddenly  from  some  effort  or  con- 
cussion of  the  bod}'.  Additional  grievances  are  now 
excited.  As  the  polypus  cannot  descend  so  low,  with- 
out dragging  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  downwards  with 
it,  and  occasioning  a  prolapsus  of  this  organ,  the  pa- 
tient, in  walking  or  standing,  commonly  experiences  a 
very  painful  sense  of  dragging  or  stretching  in  the 
pelvis.  As  the  bladder  and  ureters  are  also  forced  into 
a  deranged  position,  the  evacuation  of  tlie  urine  is 
more  or  less  disturbed,  or  rendered  difficult.  Lastly, 
the  dribbling  of  the  urine  over  the  polypus,  and  the 
friction  which  the  part  accidentally  suffers,  frequently 
cause  it  to  inflame,  and  become  painful  and  ulcerated. 
A  polypus  situated  in  the  vagina,  or  protruding  from 
it  externally,  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  prolapsus 
uteri ;  an  error,  which,  though  not  difficult  to  avoid 
when  a  careful  examination  is  made,  may  have  very 
perilous  consequences.    The  oolypus  is  softer  and  less 
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seiieible  than  the  uicrus  in  llie  state  of  a  prolapsus. 

I'lie  imperfect  prolapsus  uteri,  in  whicli  thus  viscus  is 

not  turned  inside  out,  is  hetrayed  by  the  os  tinea;,  at 

Jk;  lower  part  of  which  it  is  plainly  |)erceptible.    In 

IS  situation,  tlie  polypus  may  occasionaDy  have  a 

iression,  resembling  the  uiouih  ot  the  womb,  but 

isy  of  discrimination  from  it.     A  probt^  can  be  passed 

cpiy  into  the  os  uteri;    but  not  so  into  this  other 

.1  ning.      The  polypus  resembles  an  inverted  pear ; 

It  is,  it  is  thickest  below,  and  becomes  giadually 

inner  upwards.    The  above  species  of  the  prolapsus 

!i   is   ihituiest  below,   and    gradually   increases  in 

ivlth   upwards.     The   fallen  uterus    may  easily  be 

rssed  back,  and  when  it  is  so,  the  patient  experiences 

iif.    The  polypus  does  not  admit  of  being  pressed 

i<  k,  and,  during  an  attempt  to  do  this,  the  patient  is 

It  to  much  inconvenience.    A  probe  may  b»' intro- 

ued  hy  the  side  of  the  polypus  deeply  to  the  fundus 

>'ii.    When  passed  by  the  >ide  of  the  fallen  uterus, 

IS  very  soon  stopped  at  the  upper  part(>f  the  vagina, 

hich  has  sunk  down  with  the  cervi.vof  this  (ngan. 

A  polypus,  protruding  externally  from  the  vagina, 

ay  be  inucli  more  easily  distinguished  from  a  perfect 

olapsus  uteri,  without  inversion'.     The  os  uteri  at 

ue  characterizes  tiie  uterus,  as  it  can  not  only  he  felt, 

(I  seen.    A  probe  may  be  passed  deeply  into  the  va- 

;'ia,  along  the  side  of  the  polypus;  but  not  so  by  the 

lie  of  the  uterus,  for  reasons  easy  of  comprehension. 

1  lie  figure  of  the  tumour,  and  the  state  of  the  patient, 

on  an  effort  being  made  to  reduce  the  protruded  part, 

also  betray  its  real  nature. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  examples,  in  whicii  an 
inversion  of  the  uterus  is  caused  by  the  descent  of  a 
larjre  polypus  into  the  vagina,  it  happens  only  in  wo- 
iiien  who  have  been  recently  delivered,  and  h;is  geiie- 
lally  been  preceded  by  a  very  rapid  delivery,  or  the 
use  of  too  much  violence  in  the  exiraction  of  the  pla- 
centa. While  the  inverted  uterus  lies  in  the  vagina, 
its  shape  is  broad  above  and  narrow  below;  whereas 
the  polypus  is  thin  above,  and  broad  below.  Hence, 
in  cases  of  very  larjre  polypi  in  the  vagina,  the  os  uteri 
is  but  little  dilated; 'while  it  is  extremely  distended  by 
the  incomplete  descent  of  the  inverted  uterus  itself. 
Here,  likewise,  the  reduction  of  the  part  is  attended 
with  relief;  while  every  effort  to  push  back  a  polypus 
causes  an  aggravation  of  all  the  complaints. 

When  the  inverted  uterus  hangs  out  of  the  vagina, 
its  figure,  like  that  of  the  polypus,  is  thin  upwards  and 
broad  downwards;  and  like  the  latter  tumour,  has  no 
aperture  at  its  lowest  part.     An  attentive  observer, 
jiowever,  will  easily  avoid  a  mistake.     The  inverted 
uterus  includes  a  circular  fold  at  its  upper  part,  next  to 
the  orifice  of  the  vagina.    This  fold  is  nothing  less 
than  the  os  uteri  itself,  through  which  the  body  of  this 
viscus  has  descended.    There  is  nothing  of  this  kind 
to  be  felt  in  cases  of  polypi.    By  the  side  of  a  polypus 
the  finger  or  probe  may  be  passed  deeply  into  the  va- 
L'ina;  but  not  so  by  the  side  of  the  uterus.     The  root 
of  the  polypus  is  firm  and  hard  to  the  touch;  the  ujiper 
thin  part  of  the  uterus,  which  i.s  hollow,  has  a  soft, 
flabby  feel.    Useful  light  is  also  generally  thrown  on 
the  ca.se  by  the  conmion  occasional  cause  of  prolapsus 
uteri  with  inversion.    The  symptoms  of  a  complete 
inversion  are  a  red,  fleshy  tumour,  as  large  as  a  fist  or 
u  child's  head,  protruding  from  the  genitals,  with  vio- 
'  lit  pains,  and  profuse  hemorrhage,  often  causing  syn- 
ope,  convulsions,  and  death.    The  uterus  feels  rough, 
;nstic,  and   painful:   the   uterine  tumour  ordinarily 
•It  above  the  pubes  is  wanting  ;  the  inversion,  though 
\  iih  difliculty,  may  be  returned.     On  the  other  hand, 
1  polypus  is  insensible,  liard,  and  smooth;  it  may  be 
•  iiirned  into  the  vagina  with  considerable  pain,  but  is 
ininediately  expelled  again.    On  the  inverted  uterus 
he  mouths  of  the  bleeding  vessels  and  the  placenta,  or 
place  of  its  insertion,  may  besefn. — {Mayer,  see  Quai'- 
rerly  Jnurv.  of  Forfin-n  Mid.  vol.  4,  p. 47(5. )     However, 
in  particular  cafen  the  diagnosis  is  much  more  difficult, 
and  the  observations  of  a  modern  writer  fully  prove, 
that  it  is  always  difficult  and  perhaps  sonu'iimes  im- 
possible to  distinguisli  a  partial  and  chrovic  inversion 
i!"  the  uterus  from  a  polypus.^  (  fV  JSTiwuhtim  nn  fn- 
rrrsio  Uteri,  with  the  Hixtnry  of  thn  Kitexfsuful  F.itir- 
/•ation  of  that  Organ,  dnrivir  the  f.'hriioic  Stnffe  of  the 
Disease,  p.  82,  .U-  8«o.  I.ovd.  181«:  nhn.  First  JAnrs 
nfthe  Practice  of  Siirffrry.  vol  %  p.  317.) 

Under  Professor  Sieboid,  however,  Mayer  lias  had 
tereral  opportunities  of  seeing  chronic  incomplete  in- 


version, and  he  mentions  the  following  circumstancea, 
in  addition  to  some  <ithers  already  sfiecified:  as  fwin 
ing  the  diagnosis  between  it  and  polypus.  Polypus 
not  unfrequenily  occurs  in  women  who  are  barren; 
inversion  in  those  who  have  borne  children  The 
symptoms  of  polypus,  commencing  with  disorder  of 
the  menses,  and  frequently  with  their  suppression,  in- 
crease coiisianily,  and  when  the  tumour  is  passing  into 
the  vagina,  are  accompanied  with  pains  like  those  of 
labour.  On  the  contrary,  the  symptoms  of  inversion 
date  their  origin  from  the  time  of  delivery;  nienor- 
rliagia,  unusually  violent  pains,  and  excess  of  the 
lochia  in  quantity  and  duration,  succeeding  to  a  very 
rapid  labour,  or  to  a  rough  and  violent  extraction  of 
the  placenta.  In  cases  of  polypus,  a  discharge  of  mu- 
cous fluids,  mixed  with  blood  and  membranous  frag- 
ments, is  always  present,  occasionally  alternating  with 
copious  hemorrhage;  while,  in  examples  of  inversion, 
there  is,  in  fact,  aii  excess  of  the  menses  ;  the  hemor- 
rhage appears  every  second  or  third  week,  is  very  co- 
pious for  some  days,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  serous,  thin 
discharge,  as  clear  as  spring  water.  A  polypus  is  alto- 
gether insensible;  but  the  uterus,  however  its  sensibility 
may  be  lessened  by  the  duration  of  the  disease,  the 
effect  of  astringent  applications,  &c.,  is  always  capable 
of  sensation  when  gently  scratched  with  the  nail. — 
(See  Mayer's  Work,  avd  the  Quarterly  Journ.  of 
Foreign  Med.  Src.  vol.  4,  p.  All.) 

In  cases  of  uierine  polypi,  situated  either  on  the 
inside  of  the  cervix,  or  at  the  margin  of  the  os  uteri, 
the  disease  is,  as  it  were,  from  its  commencement,  in 
the  vagina,  and  the  tumour,  when  large,  produces  all 
the  complaints  attending  polypi  of  the  first  kind,  except 
frequent  profuse  bleedings.  'I'liese  seldom  occur,  and 
when  they  do^  are  slight,  because  the  root  of  tlie  poly- 
pus suffers  no  consiiiction  in  the  os  uteri.  'I'he  dis- 
charge of  mucus,  however,  is  more  profuse  than  when 
the  polypus  is  attached  to  the  fundus  uteri.  As  the 
tumour  descends  out  of  the  vagina,  it  occasions  a  pro- 
lapsus uteri  without  inversion,  in  addiiion  to  the  other 
inconveniences.  Cases  sometimes  occur,  in  which 
polypi  of  the  uterus  are  detached  by  sphacelation,  and 
a  cure  is  tlius  spontaneously  produced.  These  are 
facts  well  calculated  to  obviate  the  doubts  entertained 
by  Mayer  respecting  the  va>cularity  of  tumours.  In- 
deed, tiie  mode  of  cure  by  ligature  can  only  be  explained 
by  its  interrupting  the  supply  of  blood  to  them. 

Wiih  retrard  to  the  treatment  of  uterine  polypi,  no 
attempt  can  be  made  to  extirpate  them  until  the  os 
uteri  is  suflScienily  dilated  to  permit  the  application  of 
a  ligature  or  the  piactice  of  excision.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  attacks  of  hemorrhage  are  to  be  checked  by 
strict  repose;  the  supine  posture;  small  do.ses  of 
opium:  mineral  acids,  pailicularly  the  phosphoric; 
alum;  and  cold  injections  of  vinegar.  When  these 
means  fail,  however,  and  the  hemorrhage  endangers 
life,  the  OS  uteri  should  be  artificially  dilated  and  the 
polypus  immediately  removed.  Constipation  and  re- 
tention of  urine  may  also  sometimes  require  special 
attention,  before  the  os  uteri  h.as  become  dilated  enough 
for  the  extirpation  of  the  tumour. — {Mayer.) 

According  to  the  latter  experienced  practitioner,  the 
best  period  for  undertaking  either  to  tie  or  cut  away  a 
polypus  of  the  uterus,  is  soon  after  the  menses  or  after 
hemorrhage,  the  cenitals  being  then  lax  and  the  flow 
of  blood  to  Jheni  diminished. 

Experience  proves  that  uterine  polypi,  when  once  ex 
tirpated,  have  not  that  prop(!nsity  to  be  reproduced 
which  those  of  the  nose  have.  Here,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, extraction  is  not  the  light  practice. 

For  the  extirpation  of  polypi  of  the  uteris,  all  the 
methods  mentioned  for  the  eradication  of  na.«al  polypi 
have  been  proposed  :  but  modern  practitioners  hardly 
ever  employ  more  than  two,  viz.  the  ligature  and  ex- 
cision. 

The  li'jature  is  generally  the  most  proper  means  for 
extirpating  uterine  polypi,  and  is  here  much  more  easy 
of  application  than  in  the  nose.  Large  as  the  polypus 
maybe,  tliere  is  always  abundance  of  room  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  necessary  instruments.  The  polypus 
of  the  uterus  has  commonly  a  thinner  iiedide  than 
thm  of  the  no.«e ;  hence  its  cure  by  the  licaluie  is  more 
expeditious ;  and  on  account  of  the  greater  room  and 
more  yielding  naline  of  the  i  arts,  the  swelling  of  the 
tumour,  after  the  linaiiire  is  applied,  produces  less  In- 
conveniencp  than  In  the  Fame  mode  of  treatment  of 
nasal  polypi.    The  inconveniences  wlilch  do  ari.^e  are 
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easv  of  removal ;  for  instance,  the  retention  of  urine 
may  be  relieved  by  the  catheter;  costiveness  by  glys- 
ter&  &c.  Uterine  j)olypi  are  also  less  sensible  than 
those  of  the  nose,  and  lience  less  pain  and  fever  follow 
the  application  of  a  ligature  to  them.  The  fetid  mat- 
ter, formed  as  soon  as  the  polypus  sphacelates,  has  a 
free  vent  out,  and  may  easily  be  washed  away  by 
injections. 

That  the  polypus  cannot  be  tied  while  it  lies  in  the 
uterus,  is  easily  comprehensible.  But  immediately  it 
has  descended  into  the  vagina,  the  operation  may  be 
undertaken,  and  may  be  performed  willi  the  same 
kind  of  double  cannula  as  is  employed  in  the  nose. 
However,  here  it  is  extremely  requisite  that  the  can- 
nula should  be  rather  longer  than  that  already  de- 
scribed, and  somewhat  curved.  But  as  the  silver  wire 
sometimes  breaks,  two  other  very  convenient  instru- 
ments have  been  invented. 

The  first  is  Levret's  instrument.  It  consists  of  two 
silver  cannulje  which  are  curved  in  such  a  manner, 
and  so  united  by  a  joint  that  they  are  shaped  like  a  pair 
of  forceps.  After  introducing  a  ligature  through  the 
two  tubes,  so  that  its  ends  hang  out  of  their  lower 
apertures,  the  instrument  is  to  be  shut  and  passed  up- 
wards into  the  vagina,  over  the  polypus,  on  whichever 
side  seems  most  convenient  Then  it  is  to  be  opened, 
and  the  polypus  is  to  be  pushed  through  the  two 
branches  of  the  instrument,  which  is  to  l)e  brought 
over  the  opposite  side  of  the  tumour.  In  doing  this, 
the  ligature  becomes  applied  round  the  root  of  the 
polypus,  and  forms  a  noose.  The  extremities  of  the 
ligature  are  next  drawn  as  tightly  as  possible  out  of  the 
lower  openings  of  the  cannulie,  and  tied  first  in  a  sur- 
gical knot,  and  then  in  a  slip-knot.  The  instrument  is 
then  shut,  and  the  ligature  constricts  the  root  of  the 
polypus.  Afterward  it  is  to  be  tightened  daily  until  the 
tumour  separates. 

Another  instrument  described  by  Nissen.  De  Polypis 
Uteri  (see  Richter's  Chir.  Bibl.  b.  9,  s.  613),  is  some- 
times preferred.  It  consists  of  two  silver  tubes,  twelve 
inches  in  length,  and  as  thick  as  an  ordinary  writing- 
pen.  BotJi  are  curved  about  as  nuich  as  the  os  sacrum ; 
but  as  they  are  made  of  pure  silver,  the  curvature  may 
easily  be  increased  or  diminished  according  to  circum- 
stances. Through  each  of  the  cannulae  a  strong  iiea- 
ture  is  to  be  passed,  so  that  its  ends  iiang  out  of  the 
lower  apertures,  while  its  middle  portion  forms  a  noose 
between  the  upper  apertures  of  the  cannulae. 

The  tubes  are  to  be  kept  together  until  they  have 
been  introduced  into  the  vagina  as  far  as  the  root  of 
the  polypus.  One  is  then  to  be  held  fast,  while  the 
other  is  to  be  carried  round  the  tumour,  or  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  cannula  that  remains  stationary. 
Thus  the  ligature  becomes  applied  round  tlie  root  of 
the  polypus.  After  introducing  the  finger  into  the  va- 
gina, to  ascertain  that  the  ligature  lies  in  its  proper 
situation,  its  ends  are  to  be  drawn  through  a  small 
double  cannula,  which  is  only  one-third  of  an  inch 
long,  but  BO  wide  that  it  can  be  pushed  over  both  the 
tubes  a  certain  way  with  the  finger  and  the  upper  end 
of  the  long  cannula;,  with  the  aid  of  a  sort  of  long  probe 
with  a  forked  extremity.  Then  a  third  double  cannula, 
through  which  the  ends  of  the  ligatures  have  likewise 
been  passed,  and  the  width  of  which  is  sufficient,  is  to 
be  pushed  over  tiie  lower  ends  of  the  long  cannula,-  so 
as  to  unite  them.  The  ligatures  are  next  to  be  drawn 
tight  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  fastened  to  the  rings. 
The  management  of  this  iuotrument  is  so  easy  as  to 
need  no  farther  explanation. 

Besides  the  above  instruments,  many  others  have 
been  devised  and  recommended  for  tying  polypi  of  the 
uterus.  In  particular,  one  invented  by  Desault,  and 
another,  which  is  preferred  by  Mayer,  claim  the  atten- 
tion of  such  surgeons  as  wish  to  be  informed  of  others. 

The  ligature  sometimes  brings  on  acute  syiwptoms 
of  an  inflammatory  or  spasmodic  kind.  The  former 
require  antiphlogistic  treatment.  Sometimes  fever 
arises,  and  the  polypus  becomes  exceedingly  painful : 
in  this  case  venesection  is  necessary.  Spasmodic 
symptoms  require  the  exhibition  of  opium.  When 
this  is  ineffectual,  and  the  symptoms  are  severe,  it  may 
be  proper  to  slacken  the  ligature  a  little.  As  the  poly- 
pus at  finst  always  swells,  it  produces  great  pressure  on 
the  adjacent  parts.  For  this  reason  it  is  generally  ne- 
cessary, for  the  first  few  days,  to  draw  off  the  urine 
with  the  catheter,  and  to  open  the  bowels  with  cly.slers. 
f-nmetiines  hemorrhajjo  lakes  place.     This  may  gene-  j 


rally  be  suppressed  by  the  means  aireaay  specifii 
but  when  they  prove  ineffectual,  the  ligature  must 
tightened. 

During  the  sphacelation  and  separation  of  the 
pus,  the  frequent  use  of  injections  will  be  nece.S8i 
for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  and,  as  soon  as  the  masi 
loose  enough,  it  should  be  removed  with  a  suital 
pair  of  forceps. 

Richter,  in  common  with  most  practical  write; 
disapproves  of  cutting  instruments  as  generally  ii 
proper  for  polypi  of  the  uterus,  because  likely  to  inj 
the  vagina  and  occasion  a  dangerous  hemorrhage 
sanctions  the  use  of  the  knife,  however,  when  the 
lypus  has  a  ligamentous  pedicle,  and  cannot 
to  separate  with  a  ligature.    In  this  instance,  he  sa, 
the  surgeon  may  either  cut  off  the  polypus  closely 
its  root  in  the  vagina ;  or  lie  may  first  draw  it  gradua 
downwards  out  of  this  situation,  and  then  remove 
perhaps  the  first  object  might  be  performed  with 
sharp  hook,  somewhat  curved  at  its  side,  and  simil 
to  what  is  used  for  tearing  the  foetus  piecemeal 
uterus;  or  with  what  seems  better,  a  pair  of  lo 
curved,  blunt-pointed  scissors.    The  last  object  m 
be  accomplished  with  an  instrument  resembling  Sm 
lie's  midwifery-forceps,  which  is  to  be  introduced  i: 
the  vagina  in  the  ordinary  way.    The  polypus  is  th( 
to  be  taken  hold  of,  and  very  gradually  drawn  so  far  oi 
of  the  vagina,  that  its  pedicle  may  be  divided  with 
knife.    This  is,  indeed,  not  done  without  pain,  andt 
forcible  inversion  of  the  uterus;  but  it  lias  been  sui 
cessfully  practised.— (See  Herbiniaux^   Parallile 
differens  Instrumens  pour  la  Ligature  des  Polypes  , 

When  a  polypus,  with  a  pedicle  attached  to  the  fu 
dus  uteri,  suddenly  falls  downwards,  it  occasions 
sudden  inversion  of  this  viscus.  In  order  to  relieve, 
as  speedily  as  possible,  the  great  pain  and  danger  of 
this  case,  the  surgeon  must  tie  the  root  of  the  polypus 
as  soon  and  as  firmly  as  he  can,  and  pass  the  ligature, 
by  means  of  a  needle,  through  the  pedicle,  before  the 
place  where  it  is  tied,  allowing  the  ends  afterward  t) 
hang  down  for  some  length.  Then  the  polypus  is 
be  amputated  below  the  ligature,  and  the  uterus  i 
mediately  reduced. 

Siebold  and  Mayer,  of  Berlin,  only  approve  of  the 
ligature  in  two  cases :  1st,  when  an  artery  can  be  felt 
pulsating  in  the  neck  of  the  polypus;  2dly,  when  the 
neck  of  the  tumour  is  so  thick  that  it  probably  contai 
large  vessels.    In  all  other  examples  they  prefer 
cision,  on  the  ground  of  the  difficulty  of  applying 
ligature,  and  because,  when  applied,  the  symptoi 
are  apt  to  be  more  severe,  and  the  annoyance  grea 
than  after  excision.    They  operate  with  round-point( 
scissors,  curved  like  a  Roman  S  both  in  the  blades  and' 
handles,  and  from  9  to  lOi  French  inclies  in  length 
Tlie  division  of  the  neck  of  the  tumour  is  to  be  ef 
fected  not  all  at  once,  but  by  repeated  strokes  of  the 
instrument.    In  Mayer's  work  six  cases  are  related  in 
which  polypi  of  the  uterus  were  thus  successfully  re 
moved  by  Siebold  and  himself. 

Fleshy  excrescences  occasionally  form  in  the  vagini 
some  of  which  have  a  broad  basis,  and  others  a  thi 
pedicle.  The  last  merit  the  appellation  of  polypi.' 
Their  existence  is  easily  ascertained  by  the  touch.  By 
making  pressure  on  the  bladder  and  rectum,  they  oc- 
casion several  impediments  to  the  evacuation  of  the 
urine  and  feces.  They  may  be  conveniently  tied  by 
means  of  the  double  cannula.  Should  the  polypus  be 
situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  vagina,  this  instru- 
ment would  not  be  required.  The  ligature  might  be 
applied  with  the  hand,  and  the  tumour  cut  off'oelow 
the  constricted  part. 

A  polypus  in  the  cesophagus  renders  deglutition  dif 
ficult:  and  when  of  large  size,  puts  an  entire  stop  to 
it.  When  an  inclination  to  vomit  is  excited  by  irri- 
tating the  throat  with  the  finger  or  a  feather,  the  po- 
lypus, if  situated  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  tube, 
ascends  into  the  mouth,  so  as  to  become  visible.  But 
as  it  impedes  respiration  during  its  residence  in  the 
mouth,  the  patient  is  soon  necessitated,  as  it  were,  to 
swallow  it  again.  When  it  is  situated  far  down  the 
(Esophagus,  of  course  it  cannot  be  broiyrht  into  the 
mouth,  and  is  very  difficult  to  detect.  The  difficulty 
of  swallowing,  its  only  symptom,  may  result  from 
other  causes.  In  this  case  it  is  also  incurable ;  for  it  \s 
impossible  to  take  hold  of  it  with  instruments.  An 
operation  can  only  be  practised  when  the  polypus  i,«; 
situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus.     The 
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tumour  cannot  be  extracted ;  and  the  tying  of  it  is  diffi- 
cult. Sir  Aslley  Cooper,  however,  has  succeeded  with 
a  licature  in  two  examples.— {Lectures,  »S-c.  vol.  2, 
p.  356.) 

Polypi  in  the  rectum  may  be  tied  with  the  aid  of  the 
cannuliE.  Excrescences  in  the  meatus  auditoriiis  ex- 
ternus,  resembling  polypi,  have  been  successfully  ex- 
tirpated by  extraction,  or  rather  by  twisting  them  off. 

Richter,  Anfangsgr.  der  Wuvdarzn.  ft.  1,  kap.  21.  .7. 
B.  de  Lamsweerde,  Historia  JVaturalis  Malorum 
Uteri,  12mo.  Lugd.  17C0.  P.  G.  Schacher,  Programvia 
de  Polypis,  Lips.  1721.  C.  F.  Kaltschmid,  be  Mola 
scirrhosa  in  Utero  inverse/  extirj/ata,  Jeiim,  1754.  C 
Schencic,  Dc  Polypo  post  Fcbrcm  Epidcmicum  ex  Utero 
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radicals  de  plusieurs  Polypes  de  la  Matrice,  de  la 
Gorge,  et  du  JVez,  8«o.  Paris,  1749.  M.  G.  Herbiniaux, 
Traite  sur  divers  Accouchemens  laborieux,  et  sur  les 
Polypes  de  la  Matrice,  Src.  2  torn.  8vo.  Bruxelles,  1782 
— 1794.  jB.  Grainger,  Medical  and  Surgical  Remarks, 
including  a  description  of  a  simple  and  effectual  me- 
thod of  removing  Polypi  from  the  Uterus,  Src  8vo. 
Land.  1815.  Denman's  Plates  of  a  Polypus,  with  an 
Inversion  of  the  Uterus,  and  of  a  Polypus  of  the  Ute- 
rus, fal.  1801.  F.A.  Walter,  Annotationcs  Acadcmicm, 
Ato.  Berol.  1786.  TV.  JSTewnham,  An  Essay  on  the 
Symptoms,  <^c.  of  Tnvcrsio  Uteri,  with  a  History  of  the 
successful  Extirpation  of  that  Organ,  8vo.  Loud. 
1818.  TVenzel,  Krankkeiten  des  Uterus,  Mainz,  1S16. 
C.  G.  Mayer,  De  Polypis  Uteri,  Ato.  Btrol.  1821. 
Pott's  Remarks  on  the  Polypus  of  the  JVose.  Whateh/s 
Two  Cases  of  extraordinary  Polypi,  6vo.  Lond.  1805. 
John  BcWs  Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  3,  part  1.  En- 
cyclopidie  Mcthodiquc,  art.  Polype.  J.  G.  Haase,  De 
ffarium  Morbis  Comment.  Lips.  1794 — 1797.  Lassus, 
Pathologic  Chir.  1. 1, ;;.  528—538,  S^c.  edit.  1809.  Cal- 
lisen's  Systema  Chirurgim  Hodiernce,  vol.  2,  p.  169,  Src 
J.  L.  Deschamps,  Traiti  des  Maladies  des  Fosses  J^Ta- 
sales,  et  de  leur  Sinus,  8vo.  Paris,  1804.  J^Tauche,  des 
Mai.  de  V  Uterus,  8vo.  Paris,  1816.  S.  Schneider, 
Schediasma  de  Polypo  (Esophagi vermiformirarissimo, 
fyc  Dclitii,  1717.  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  Lectures,  ^c 
vol.  %  8do.  Lond.  182.5. 

PORRIGO,  TINEA  CAPITIS  (called  also  Ring- 
worm of  the  Scalp,  Scald-head,  Src),  is,  according  to 
Dr.  Baieman's  excellent  account  of  the  subject,  a  con- 
tagious disease,  principally  characterized  by  an  erup- 
tion of  the  pustules  denominated  favi  and  achores. 
The  achor  is  defined  to  be  a  small  acuminated  pustule, 
containing  a  straw-coloured  matter,  which  has  the  ap- 
pearance and  nearly  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  is 
succeeded  by  a  Ihin  brown  or  yellowish  scab.  The 
favus  is  larger,  flatter,  and  not  acuminated,  and  con- 
tains a  more  viscid  matter;  its  base,  which  is  often 
irregular,  is  slightly  inflamed  ;  and  it  is  succeeded  by  a 
yellow,  semi-transparent  and  sometimes  cellular  scab, 
like  a  honey-comb;  whence  it  has  obtained  its  name. 
— (See  Baieman's  Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  p. 
xxiv.  and  159,  edit.  3.) 

This  intelligent  physician  has  noticed  six  species  of 
porrigo,  of  which  my  limits  will  allow  me  to  give  only 
a  very  abridged  description. 

1.  The  porrigo  larvalis,  or  crusta  lactea  of  authors, 
begins  with  an  eruption  of  numerous  minute  whitish 
achores,  upon  a  red  surface.  These  pustules  soon 
break,  and  discharge  a  viscid  fluid,  which  concretes 
into  thin  yellowish  or  greenish  scabs.  The  disease  in- 
crea.ses  in  extent,  and  the  scabs  become  thicker  and 
larger,  until  the  forehead  and  cheeks,  even  the  whole 
face,  excepting  the  eyelids  and  nose,  become  enveloped 
as  it  were  in  a  mask,  whence  the  epithet  larvalis. 
Hmull  patches  of  the  disease  sometimes  appear  about 
the  neck  and  breast,  and  on  the  extremities;  and  the 
ears  and  scalp  are  usually  affactoA  in  the  progress  of 
the  case.  The  infant  suffers  more  or  less  from  the 
itching  and  irritation.  When  the  discharge  is  copious 
and  acrid.  Dr.  IJaieman  recommends  the  part  to  be 
washed  two  or  three  times  a  day  with  tepid  milk  and 
water,  and  the  application  of  ttie  ungnentum  zinci 
aldiie,  or  mixed  with  the  saturnine  cerate.  The  latter, 
he  says,  will  be  useful  for  the  relief  of  the  excoriation 
left  aCier  the  cessation  of  the  discharge.  Small  doses 
of  ilie  Rubniuriaie  of  mercury,  either  alono  or  in  com- 
ItitiaiKin  with  a  testaceous  powder,  will  also  expedite 
the  cure.  If  the  bowels  are  very  irritable,  the  liydrar- 
gyrus  cum  creta,  or  the  cinereous  oxyde.  may  he  ex- 
hibited instead  of  the  calomel.     VVIn.n  the  health  is 


good,  soda,  precipitated  sulphur,  and  the  testacea  will 
lessen  the  local  inflammation  and  discharge. 

When  the  irritation  is  removed,  and  the  crusts  are 
dry  and  falling  oft',  the  unguentum  hydrarg.  nitrat. 
much  diluted  may  be  used,  and  the  decoction  of  bark, 
or  the  vinum  ferri,  prescribed. 

2.  Porrigo  furfurans  begins  with  an  eruption  of 
small  achores :  the  excoriation  is  slight,  and  the  dis- 
charge, which  is  not  abundant,  soon  concretes,  and  falls 
off  in  innumerable  thin  laminated  scabs.  At  irregu- 
lar periods,  fresh  pustules  arise,  and  follow  the  course 
of  the  preceding.  The  complaint  is  confined  to  the 
scalp,  wliich  is  affected  with  itching  and  soreness ;  and 
the  hair,  which  partly  falls  off,  becomes  thin,  less 
strong,  and  sometimes  of  a  lighter  colour  than  natural. 
This  species  of  porrigo  occurs  principally  in  adults, 
and  it  is  sometimes  attended  with  swelling  of  the 
glands  in  the  neck.  Dr.  Bateman  observes,  that  the 
treatment  requires  the  hair  to  be  closely  cut  off  the 
scalp.  The  branny  scabs  are  then  to  be  gently  washed 
away  with  some  mild  soap  and  water  twice  a  day; 
and  an  oil  silk  cap  should  be  worn.  In  the  beginning, 
when  the  surface  is  moist,  tender,  and  inflamed,  the 
zinc  ointment,  or  one  made  with  3  ij.  of  the  cocculus 
indicus  and  5j.  of  lard.  Afterward,  when  the  scalp 
is  dry  and  free  from  irritation,  it  may  be  washed  with 
common  soft  soap  and  water;  or  with  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  soft  soap  and  unguentum  sulphuris. 
Then  the  unguentum  hydrargyri  nitrati,  the  ung.  hy- 
drarg. nitrico-oxydi,  llie  tar  and  sulphur  ointments,  or 
the  ung.  acidi  nitrosi  of  the  Edinb.  Pharm.,  may  be 
employed.  These  last  stimulant  applications,  liow- 
ever,  must  be  left  off  if  the  inflammation  and  discliarge 
return. 

3.  Porrigo  Inpinosa  is  characterized,  according  to 
Dr.  Bateman,  by  dry,  circular,  yellowish-white  scabs, 
set  deeply  in  the  skin,  with  elevated  edges,  and  a  cen- 
tral depression,  and  somewhat  resembling,  on  the 
whole,  the  seeds  of  lupines.  These  scabs  are  formed 
upon  separate  clusters  of  achores,  and  attain  on  the 
scalp  the  size  of  a  sixpence ;  but  when  on  the  ex- 
tremities they  are  not  more  than  two  lines  in  diameter. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  porrigo  Inpinosa,  the  scabs 
are  first  to  be  gently  washed  off  with  some  soap  and 
water,  and  the  scalp  is  to  be  shaved  if  it  be  the  part 
affected.  When  the  scabs  are  difficult  of  removal,  the 
liquor  potassa;,  or  a  weak  lotion  of  muriatic  acid,  may 
be  used  Cor  loosening  them.  Then  the  ointment  of 
cocculus  indicus  is  to  be  applied  to  the  red  cuticle,  and 
afterward  any  of  the  more  stimulant  ointments  above 
enumerated. 

4.  Porrigo  scutulata,  or  ringworm  of  the  scalp,  as 
Dr.  Bateman  has  observed,  makes  its  appearance  in 
separate  patches  of  sn  irregular  circular  shape  upon 
the  scalp,  forehead,  and  neck.  It  commences  with 
clusters  of  small,  light-yellow  pustules,  which  soon 
break  and  form  thin  scabs,  which  if  neglected  become 
thick  and  hard.  If  the  scabs  are  removed,  however, 
the  surface  unrlerneath  is  left  red  and  shining,  but 
studded  with  slightly  elevated  points  or  pustules. 
Wlien  the  disorder  is  neglected,  the  patches  become 
confluent,  and  the  whole  head  affected.  Where  the 
disease  is  situated,  the  hair  becomes  lighter  in  its  colour, 
it  falls  off,  and  its  roots  are  destroyed.  The  porrigo 
scutulata  generally  occurs  in  children  three  or  four 
years  old  and  upwards,  and  frequently  proves  exceed 
ingly  obstinate.  According  to  Dr.  Bateman,  it  seems 
to  originate  spontaneously  in  children  of  feeble  and 
flabby  habit,  and  who  are  ill  fed,  uncleanly,  and  not 
sufficiently  exercised ;  but  he  thinks  that  it  is  chiefly 
propagated  by  contagion,  i.e.  by  the  actual  conveyance 
of  the  matter  from  the  diseased  to  the  healthy,  as  may 
happen  in  the  frequent  contact  of  the  heads  of  chil- 
dren, the  use  of  the  same  towels,  combs,  caps,  and 
hats. 

While  the  patches  are  inflamed  and  irritable,  it  is 
necessary  to  limit  the  local  applications  to  washing  the 
parts  with  warm  water.  Even  shaving  the  scalp, 
which  must  l)e  repeated  at  intervals  of  eight  or  ten 
days,  produces  a  temporary  irritation.  Nothing  but  n 
light  linen  cap  is  now  to  be  worn,  and  it  must  be  often  % 
changed- 

The  disease  afterward  forms  dry  scabs,  and  become.^ 
for  n  time  less  irritable;  but  a  frcsii  eruntionof  nchorcs 
soon  follows,  and  the  inflammation  and  redness  return 

Fn  the  inflamed  etates,  Dr.  Batcnmn  recommends 
the  ttse  of  ointments  nmde  either  with  the  cocculus 
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indicus,  submuriate  of  iiiercuiy,  oxydc  of  ziiic,  super- 
acelateof  lead,  opium,  or  tobacco;  or  else  the  infiision 
of  poppy- lieads  or  tobacco.  When  there  is  an  acri- 
monious discliarge,  Dr.  Bateman  prescribes  tlie  zinc, 
or  saturnine  ointments,  tlie  ung.  hydrarg.  pracip.,  ca- 
lomel ointment,  or  a  lotion  of  lime-water  and  calomel. 

In  the  less  irritable  stages,  the  ung.  hydrarg.  pr<Ecip., 
the  ung.  hydrarg.  nitrico  oxydi,  and  especially  the  ung. 
hydrarg.  nitrat.,  are  often  effectual  remedies.  So  are 
the  ointments  of  sulphur,  tar,  hellebore,  and  turpen- 
'inc,  and  lotions  of  the  sulphates  of  zinc  and  copper, 
or  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury.  I  have  often  seen  a 
solution  of  3  j.  of  the  sulphuret  of  potassa  in  a  pint  of 
lime  water  succeed  when  most  other  applications  had 
failpt"!.  In  the  very  dry  and  inert  state  of  the  patches, 
Dr.  Bateman  has  seen  the  disease  removed  by  a  lotion 
containing  from  three  to  six  grains  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  'n  an  ounce  of  distilled  water.  The  application 
of  the  diluted  mineral  acids,  or  of  a  blister,  has  also 
been  known  to  put  a  permanent  stoppage  to  the  mor- 
bid action. 

In  general,  no  local  application  agrees  well  if  long 
continued,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  several  whicii 
must  be  alternately  employed. 

The  cure  may  often  be  expedited  by  cinchona,  chaly- 
beate, and  alterative  medicines;  and  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  patient's  diet,  exercise,  <Stc. 

5.  Porrigo  dccalvans  consist  in  bald  patches,  sur- 
rounded by  hair,  which  is  as  thick  as  usual.  It  is  not 
known  whether  any  eruption  of  minute  anchores  actu- 
ally precedes  the  detachment  of  the  hair. 

Dr.  Bateman  remarks,  that  if  the  scalp  be  regularly 
shaved,  and  some  stimulating  liniment  be  applied  to  it, 
this  obstinate  affection  may  at  length  be  overcome,  and 
the  hair  will  regain  its  usual  strength  and  colour.  Two 
drachms  of  oil  of  mace  in  three  or  four  ounces  of  al- 
cohol are  said  to  make  an  excellent  liniment. 

6.  Porrigo  favosa  consists  of  an  eruption  of  the 
large,  soft,  straw-coloured,  flattened  pustules,  denomi- 
nated favi^  which  may  occur  on  any  part  of  the  body ; 
but  most  couunonly  spread  from  the  scalp,  especially 
behind  the  ears  to  the  face,  or  from  the  lips  and  chin  to 
the  scalp.  They  are  attended  with  considerable  itch- 
ing, and  are  most  frequently  seen  in  children  from  six 
months  to  four  years  of  age,  though  adults  are  also 
often  affected.  The  pustules  pour  out  a  viscid  matter, 
which  concretes  into  greenish  or  yellowish  semi-trans- 
parent scabs.  When  the  hair  and  moist  scabs  are 
matted  together,  pediculi  are  often  generated  in  great 
numbers,  and  aggravate  the  itching  and  irritation.  If 
the  disease  be  allowed  to  increase,  the  scabs  are  thick- 
ened into  irregular  masses  not  unlike  honey-comb ; 
and  considerable  ulcerations  sometimes  form,  espe- 
cially when  the  heel  and  toes  or  other  parts  of  the 
lower  extremities  are  affected.  The  ulcerating  blotches 
are  generally  soon  followed  by  irritation  and  swelling 
of  the  lymphatic  glands,  which  sometimes  slowly  sup- 
purate. The  contact  of  the  discharge  imioculates  the 
disease  ;  thus,  in  young  children,  the  breast  is  innocu- 
lated  by  the  chin  ;  and  the  arm  and  breast  of  the  nurse 
may  be  infected  in  the  same  way  ;  though  adults  do 
not  take  the  complaint  so  quickly  as  children. 

The  porrigo  favosa  requires  the  same  alteratives  in- 
ternally as  the  porrigo  larvalis.  The  diet  should  con- 
si:?t  of  milk,  puddings,  and  a  little  plain  animal  food. 
When  the  habit  is  bad  and  the  glands  swelled,  bark, 
chalybeates,  and  a  solution  of  the  muriate  of  barytes 
are  proper. 

As  local  applications.  Dr.  Bateman  prefers  the  un- 
guentum  zinci,orthe  ung.  hydrarg.  priecip.  mixed  with 
this  or  the  saturnine  ointment,  especially  when  tlie  dis- 
charge is  copious.  He  also  speaks  favourably  of  the 
ung.  hydrarg.  nitrat.,  the  strength  of  which  is  to  be  di- 
minished by  an  addition  of  simple  cerate,  accordir/g  to 
the  degree  of  irritation  present. 

For  the  preceding  particulars  I  am  indebted  to  Dr. 
Batoman's  valuable  Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Diseases, 
where  the  reader,  desirous  of  additional  information 
'espectinc  porrigo,  will  be  amply  gratified. 

POTASSA  ARSENICATA.  Kali  Arsenic atum. 
Irsenias  Kali.  5^.  Oxydi  albi  arsenici,  potassie  ni- 
tratis  sing.  5  j.  Crucibulo  amplo  igne  candenti  injlce 
nitrum,  el  liquefacto  adde  gradatim  arsenicum  in  frns- 
tulis  donee  vapores  nitrosi  oriri  cessaverint.  Solve 
materiam  in  aquae  distillatae  Ibiv.,  et  post  idoneameva- 
porationem  sepone  ut  fiant  crysralli.  These  crystals 
tnay  be  given  in  the  dose  of  0110  tenth  of  a  grain, 
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thrice  a  day.— (PAarm.  Sancti  Barthol.  175)9.^  Just] 
mond  strongly  recommended  the  internal  exhibition  1 
arsenic  in  cases  of  cancer.— (See  Cancer.) 

POTASS^  CARBON  AS.  Sometimes  given  as 
palliative  in  cases  of  stone  :  the  dose  is  3  ij.  in  fcj. 
distilled  water,  twice  a  day. 

POTASSA  CUM  CALCE.    This  is  a  strong  kin 
of  caustic,  chiefly  used  for  making  the  eschars,  wh€ 
issues  are  formed  in  cases  of  diseased  vertebrse,  whit 
swellings,  morbid  hip-joints,  &c. — (See  VtrUbrtB.) 
is  also  sometimes  used,  though  not  so  often  as  it  wa 
formerly,  for  opening  buboes  and  other  abscesses.  Sor 
are  in  the  habit  of  making  it  into  a  paste  with  sof 
soap;  they  cover  the  part  affected  with  adhesive  plas- 
ter, in  which  there  is  a  hole  of  the  size  of  the  eschar 
intended  to  be  made;  and  into  this  aperture  they  prt 
the  pa.ste  till  it  touches  the  skin.    A  bandage  is  the 
applied  to  secure  the  caustic  substance  in  its  situatia 
till  the  intended  effect  is  produced. 

The  action  of  calx  cum  potassa  in  this  way,  how^^ 
ever,  is  more  inert  and  tedious,  and  perhaps  on  this 
count  more  painful.  Hence,  many  of  the  best  modern  ' 
surgeons  never  adopt  this  method;  but, after  covering 
the  surrounding  parts  with  sticking  plaster,  rub  the 
caustic  on  the  situation  where  it  is  desired  to  produc 
an  eschar  till  the  skin  turns  brown.  The  end  of 
caustic  nmst  first  be  a  little  moistened. 

The  calx  cum  potassa  is  sometimes  emplayed,  also 
for  destroying  fungous  excrescences. 

Before  the  port  wine  injection  was  found  ■  o  answt 
best  for  the  radical  cure  of  hydrocele,  this  caastic  wj 
often  used  as  a  means  of  cure. — (See  Hydrocea.)     Ml 
Else,  a  chief  advocate  for  the  latter  method,  used 
mix  the  caustic  with  powdered  opium,  by  whi:h  cot 
trivance,  it  is  said,  though  not  with  much  apptv&i  ance 
of  truth,  that  the  sloughs  were  made  with  little  or  no  2 
pain  to  the  patie:K. 

Some  assert  that  the  potassa  alone  acts  more  qifickly 
than  when  nii.ved  vviiii  quicklime.  I  have  not  found 
[his  to  be  the  fact;  antl,  after  trying  both,  give  the  pre^ 
ference  to  the  calx  cum  potassa.  M 

POTASSA  FUSA.  Caustic  Potassa  One  of  till 
most  useful  causiics  for  destroying  fungi  and  makinfl 
issues ;  and  it  was  reconi mended  to  be  used  in  a  parti« 
cular  manner,  by  Mr.  Whately,  for  the  cure  of  stric- 
tures in  the  urethra.  When  surgeons  prefer  opening 
buboes  or  any  other  abscesses  with  caustic,  the  caustic 
potassa  is  very  commtnily  employed.  When  surgeons 
used  to  cure  hydroceles,  by  destroying  a  part  of  the 
scrotum  and  tunica  vaginalis  wiih  caustic,  the  pota 
fusa  either  alone  or  mixed  with  quicklime  was  ma 
use  of. — (See  Verlebrm^  Urethra,  Strictures  of,  <Jc. 

POTASS^  &ULPHURETUM.  Sulphuret  of  Pot 
ash,  Liner  of  Sulphur.  Two  drachms,  dissolved  in  a 
pint  of  lime  or  distilled  water,  make  an  excellent  lo- 
tion for  the  cure  of  porrigo.  Many  other  cutaneous 
affectionsyield  also  to  the  same  remedy.  When  arsenic 
has  been  swallowed  as  a  poison,  twenty  grains  of  the 
suljthate  of  zinc  may  be  given  as  an  emetic  of  the 
qiHckest  operation  :  and  after  keeping  up  the  vomiting 
by  drinking  warm  water,  and,  what  is  better,  sweet  oil, 
some  authors  recommend  making  the  patient  drink  as 
much  as  possible  of  a  soluti(m  of  the  sulphuret  of  potash. 

PREGNANCY  is  set  down  by  some  writers  as  pre- 
ventive of  the  union  of  broken  bones;  but  many  ex- 
ceptions to  the  remark  present  themselves  in  practice; 
I  have  attended  myself  a  female,  six  months  gone  wittT'lj 
child,  who  broke  both  bones  of  her  leg.  yet  they  grew  ' 
together  again  in  the  usual  time. — (See  Fractures.) 
Pregnant  women  also  frequently  bear  operations  much 
better  than  might  be  expected.  Thus  M.  Nicod  has 
published  a  successful  amputation  of  the  left  leg  during 
pregnancy,  in  a  case  where  the  right  tendo  achillis 
was  also  ruptured.  Roth  the  wound  and  the  broken 
tendon  united  very  well. — (See  .^nnuaire,  Med.  Chir. 
dcs  Udpitaux  de  Paris,  p.  509,  4fo.  Paris,  1819.) 
However,  though  a  severe  accidental  injury  may  jus- 
tify an  operation  in  pregnancy,  I  consider  the  removal 
of  a  diseased  joint,  breast,  or  other  important  part, 
quite  unjustifiable  in  this  state  of  the  constitution. 

PROBANG.  A  long  slender  bit  of  whalebone,  with 
a  bit  of  sponge  at  its  extremity,  intended  for  the  exa 
mination  of  the  oesophagus,  or  the  removal  of  obstruc- 
tions in  it. 

PROCIDE'NTIA.  Prolapsus.  A  falling  down  Oi 
any  part.— (See  .inxts,  Prolapsus  of;  Uterus,  Frolav 
sua  of,  <$•£.) 
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PROSTATE  GLAND,  DISEASES  OF.  It  is  an 
>bservaiion  made  by  Mr.  Hunter,  tliat  the  use  of  this 
Inland  is  not  sufficiently  known  to  enable  us  to  judge  of 
the  bad  consequences  of  its  diseased  slate,  abstracted 
from  swelling.  Its  situation  (says  he)  is  such,  that  the 
bad  effects  of  its  being  swelled  must  be  evident,  as  it 
may  be  said  to  make  a  part  of  tlie  canal  of  the  ure- 
thra, and,  therefore,  when  it  is  so  diseased  that  its  shape 
and  size  are  altered,  it  must  obstruct  the  passage  of  the 
urine. — ( On  the  Venereal  Disease,  p.  169.)  A  swelling 
of  the  prostate  gland,  liowever,  may  be  of  very  differ- 
ent kinds  ;  thus  it  may  depend  eillier  upon  common  in- 
flammation of  the  part,  abscesses,  calculi  formed  within 
its  substance,  a  varicose  enlargement  of  its  vessels,  or 
a  scirrhous  chronic  induration. — (See  CEuvres  Cliir.  de 
Desault  par  Bichat,  t.  3,  p.  220.) 

Modern  anatomists  describe  the  prostate  gland  as 
not  being  itself  a  very  sensible  part,  and  hence  it  is 
more  subject  to  chronic  than  acute  disease,  to  which, 
however,  it  is  also  liable.  We  have  the  authority  of 
Desault,  Hunter,  and  Dr.  Baillie,  for  setting  it  down  as 
the  occasional  seat  of  scrofula.  The  latter  physician, 
after  stating  that  he  has  seen  a  common  abscess  si- 
tuated in  it,  adds,  that  it  is  also  subject  to  scrofulous 
disease,  as  on  cutting  into  it,  he  has  met  with  the  same 
white  curdy  matter  which  is  formed  in  a  scrofulous  ab- 
sorbent gland  :  he  has  likewise  forced  out  of  its  duct 
scrofulous  pus. — {Morbid  Anatomy,  (J-c.) 

Mr.  Lloyd  has  met  with  fleshy  enlargements  of  the 
gland,  in  the  substance  of  which  several  small  ab- 
scesses were  formed,  containing  "  a  complete  scrofu- 
lous matter."  He  has  also  known  enormous  enlarge- 
ments of  this  gland  iiappen  in  young  men,  who  were 
labouring  at  the  same  time  under  other  scrofulous  dis- 
ease. Other  instances  of  supposed  scrofulous  swell- 
ings of  the  same  part  in  young  patients  are  likewise 
cited  by  this  author,  one  of  which  is  particularly  re- 
markable, as  in  it  the  gland  was  found  after  death  to  be 
of  the  size  of  a  child's  head,  though  its  natural  consist- 
ence was  not  much  changed. — {On  Scrofula,  p.  107.) 
Other  chronic  or,  as  they  are  more  often  called,  scir- 
rhous enlargements  of  the  proslaie  gland,  rarely  occur 
in  subjects  under  the  age  of  fifty.  To  tliese  cases  I 
.shall  presently  return. 

Like  every  other  part  of  the  body,  the  prostate  gland 
is  sometimes,  but  not  often,  the  seat  of  common  phleg- 
monous inflammation.  Mr.  Wilson  has  known  two 
or  three  instances  of  this  kind  take  place  soon  after  pu- 
berty :  one  case  was  from  a  fall ;  the  other  arose  with- 
out any  a.«signable  cause. — {On  the  Male  Urinary  and 
Oenital  Organs,  p.  327.)  'J'here  is  also  a  phlegmon- 
ous swelling  of  the  prostate  gland,  sometimes  an  efiect 
rf  sltictures,  as  will  presently  be  noticed.  As  Desault 
observes,  the  retention  of  urine,  arising  from  such 
acause,  comes  on  very  suddenly,  and  rapidly  increases. 
The  patient  at  first  complains  of  a  sense  of  heat  and 
weight  about  the  perinajum  :  and  soon  afterward  of  a 
continual  throbbing  pain  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 
The  pain  is  severely  increa.sed  when  the  patient  goes 
to  stool ;  and  there  is  tenesmus  and  frequent  inclina- 
tion to  make  water.  However,  according  to  Mr.  Wil- 
son, the  desire  to  evacuate  the  urine  is  here  less  con- 
stant, than  in  cases  where  the  inner  membrane  of  the 
bladder  is  inflamed.— (ro^cjt.  p.  327.)  The  patient  feels 
also  as  if  a  large  mass  of  excrement  filled  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  rectum,  and  were  ready  to  come  out. 
If  a  finger  be  introduced  within  the  rectum,  the  swell- 
ing o '  the  gland  is  plainly  distinguishable ;  and,  accord- 
intj  to  J.  L.  Petit,  the  projection  of  the  prostate  gland 
in  the  bowel  makes  a  corresponding  hollow  groove  along 
the  concave  side  of  the  excrement,  as  may  be  noticed 
when  what  is  voided  is  hard.  However,  Bicliat  con- 
teives  that  such  an  appearance  must  generally  be 
obliterated  as  the  excrement  is  passing  through  the 
iphincter.  When  the  patient  attempts  to  make  water, 
t  la  a  long  while  l)eforc  the  first  drops  come  out;  and 
13  strainmg  iias  the  effect  of  propelling  the  swelled 
prostate  more  against  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  it  only 
ncr«'a8cs  the  difficulty,  and  no  urine  will  come  out 
intil  such  efforts  arc  discnntinucd.  The  more  violent 
he  inflammation  i«,  the  smaller  is  the  stream  of  urine, 
And  the  more  acute  the  pain  felt  during  its  expulsion. 
According  to  Desault,  it  in  likewise  particularly  remark- 
able in  such  caseM,  that  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  intro- 
duce a  catheter,  the  instrument  paKses  without  the 
least  resistance  as  far  as  the  prostate  gland,  where 
.U  stops,  and  causes  great  pain.    The  pulse  is  hard 
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and  frequent ;  and  the  patient  is  exceedingly  thirsty 
and  feverish.  Desault  considered  the  retention  of 
urine  in  cases  of  this  kind,  and,  indeed,  in  all  enlaige> 
ments  of  the  prostate  gland,  or  other  obstructions  of  the 
urethra,  as  generally  more  dangerous  than  other  reten- 
tions, merely  depending  upon  weakness  of  the  bladder, 
where  there  is  littlM  risk  of  this  organ  giving  way. 
When  the  urethra  is  free  from  obstruction,  the  urine^ 
after  distending  the  bladder  in  a  certain  degree,  gene- 
rally oozes  through  that  canal,  and  the  patient  may  live 
in  this  condition  for  years  without  any  -ilarmiiig  symp- 
toms. But  the  case  is  different  when  the  retention  of 
urine  depends  upon  any  stoppage  or  stricture  in  the 
urethra.  TJie  urine  does  not  then  partially  escape,  but 
stagnates  in  the  bladder ;  the  distention  increases  ;  and 
if  speedy  relief  be  not  aflbrded,  a  perilous  extravasation 
follows.  The  danger,  however,  of  such  a  retention 
of  urine  depends  very  much  upon  the  extent  and  seve- 
rity of  the  inflammation.  However,  this  statement 
will  not  apply  to  the  chronic  scirrhous  enlargement  of 
the  prostate,  because,  as  will  be  presently  explained,  in 
this  affection  some  of  the  urine  begins  to  dribble  away 
after  the  bladder  lias  become  distended  in  a  certain 
degree. 

In  cases  of  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  pros- 
tate gland,  antiphlogistic  treatment  is  indicated;  espe- 
cially venesection,  leeches  to  the  periiiaeum  and  near 
the  anus,  the  warm  bath,  emollient  clysters,  poultices 
and  fomentations,  and  a  low  regimen.  However,  as 
Desault  admits,  the  efficacy  of  these  means  is  often 
too  slow,  and  the  symptoms  too  urgent,  to  allow  the 
surgeon  to  wait  for  the  urine  to  flow  of  iiself.  Fre- 
quently, also,  the  distention  has  so  weakened  the  blad 
der,  that  this  organ  cannot  expel  its  contents;  in  which 
event  the  catheter  must  be  used,  though  the  diminished 
diameter  and  altered  course  of  the  prostatic  portion  of 
the  urethra  sometimes  render  its  introduction  difficult 
and  always  very  painful.  The  practical  observations 
respecting  the  best  kind  of  catheters,  and  the  mode  of 
introducing  them  in  cases  of  swelled  prostate  gland, 
will  be  more  conveniently  introduced  when  the  chronic 
enlargement  of  this  part  is  considered. — (See  also  Ca- 
theter, and  Urine,  Retention  of.)  In  every  instance  of 
retention  of  urine  from  acute  inflammation  about  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  whether  the  case  be  an  abscess 
forming  near  the  anus,  or  a  phlegmonous  inflammation 
of  the  prostate  gland,  or  other  adjacent  part,  it  has 
always  appeared  to  me,  that  antiphlogistic  and  ano- 
dyne remedies  should  first  be  fairly  tried,  and  the  ca- 
theter, which  always  increases  the  pain  and  irritation, 
only  used  when  such  means  do  not  afford  relief  with 
si'Jficient  expedition. 

When  a  catheter  lias  been  introduced  ought  it  to  be 
left  in  the  bladder,  or  withdrawn,  after  the  discharge 
of  the  urine?  Its  presence,  no  doubt,  will  increase  the 
irritation  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  it  be  taken  out,  the  surgeon  may  not  be 
able  to  introduce  it  again.  No  general  precept,  says 
Desault,  can  be  laid  down  on  this  point.  The  course 
which  the  practitioner  will  pursue,  must  depend  upon 
the  difficulty  he  has  experienced  in  getting  the  instru 
ment  into  the  bladder,  and  upon  the  confidence  which 
Jie  may  have  in  his  own  skill,  and  which  must  be 
founded  upon  constant  success  in  analogous  instances. 

According  to  Desault,  when  an  abscess  follows  in- 
flanunation  of  the  prostate,  the  body  of  the  gland  iuself 
does  not  suppurate,  but  only  the  surrounding  parts  and 
the  cellular  substance  which  connects  its  lobes  together. 
This,  at  least,  was  what  was  observed  in  examining 
several  dead  subjects,  who  were  publicly  opened  in  the 
amphitheatre  of  the  Hdtel-Dieu. 

When  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  have  lasted  a 
week,  and  all  this  time  have  continued  to  increase; 
wlien,  after  this  period,  they  have  abated  a  little,  and 
then  become  violent  again;  and  when  the  febrile 
symptoms  grow  worse  in  the  evening,  and  have  been 
preceded  by  shiverings;  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the 
formation  of  matter.  It  cannot  be  known  whether  the 
pus  is  collected  in  one  particular  place,  or  diff'us'ed. 
When  the  matter  is  external  to  the  gland,  the  case  is 
less  serious  than  when  itoccupiesthecellularsubsiancfl 
connecting  the  lobes.  According  to  Desault,  the  latter 
form  of  the  disease  seldom  gels  welL  There  are  no 
peculiar  symptoms  which  denote  it;  the  matter  iloeii 
not  readily  make  its  way  outwards  ;  and  the  state  of 
things  is  not  clear  enough  to  admit  of  an  iriclBlon  being 
made.    Besides,  Desault  doubted  whether  an  Inciilo* 
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could  be  of  much  use,  since  it  would  probably  only 
discharge  the  matter  in  in  vicinity. 

Tilings  are  different  when  the  pus  is  collected  in  one 
place,  and  is  more  superficial.  If  situated  between  the 
gland  and  neck  of  the  bladder,  DesauJt  says  it  will 
often  spontaneously  burst  into  this  viscus,  or  it  may  be 
let  out  with  the  point  of  the  catheter.  It  will  then 
either  be  discharged  through  the  instrument,  or  come 
away  with  the  urine.  However,  according  to  Mr. 
Wilson,  abscesses  of  the  prostate  gland  generally  burst 
into  the  urethra  behind  the  caput  gallinaginis,  but  some- 
times before  it ;  and  he  has  seen  more  than  one  in- 
stance in  which  they  have  burst  in  the  perinieum.— 
«  On  the  Male  Urinary  and  Genital  Organs,  p.  329.) 
Should  the  abscess  lie  near  the  rectum  and  perineum, 
and  admit  of  being  distinctly  felt,  Desault  conceived 
Ihat  a  free  opening  would  expedite  the  cure.  Several 
cases  of  this  description,  I  have  treated  in  this  way 
with  success :  they  mostly  arose  from  strictures. 

In  many  cases  the  use  of  the  catheter  is  requisite  in 
order  to  let  out  the  urine,  and  as  the  instrument  must 
be  left  in  the  passage  some  lime,  Desault  preferred  one 
made  of  elastic  gum.  As  Mr.  Wilson  has  remarked, 
soothing  means  should  also  be  employed;  internal 
narcotic  medicines,  anodyne  clysters,  the  rnixtura 
amygdalarum,  &c. 

Morgagni  has  taken  notice  of  the  retentions  of  urine 
arising  from  the  presence  of  calculi  in  the  prostate 
gland.  The  nature  of  these  concretions  will  be  de- 
scribed in  the  article  Urinary  Calculi.  Calculi  also 
sometimes  form  in  or  about  the  prostate  gland,  when, 
after  lithotomy,  the  outer  part  of  the  wound  heals 
sooner  than  the  bottom.  A  kind  of  urinary  fistula 
then  ensues :  and  as  the  extraneous  substance  is  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  contact  of  fresh  urine,  it  may 
increase  to  a  large  size.  The  diagnosis  of  prostatic 
calculi  is  seldom  very  clear.  A  retention  of  urine  and 
an  impediment  to  the  emission  of  the  semen  are  said 
to  be  the  only  symptoms,  and  these  are  common  to 
several  other  affections  of  the  prostate  gland  and  ure- 
thra. When  the  finger  is  introduced  into  the  rectum, 
the  gland  may  indeed  be  felt  to  be  enlarged  ;  but  the 
nature  and  cause  of  such  enlargement  cannot  in  general 
be  distinguished.  In  one  instance,  however,  recorded 
by  Dr.  Marcet,  the  calculi  could  be  plainly  felt  through 
the  coats  of  the  rectum,  and  a  proposal  was  made  to 
extract  them  by  an  incision  in  that  situation ;  but  the 
patient  did  not  accede  to  so  judicious  a  measure. — 
{Med.  and  Clicm.  Hist,  of  Calculous  Disorders,  800. 
3817.)  When  a  calculug  projects  from  the  prostate 
gland  into  the  urethra,  the  end  of  a  sound  will  strike 
against  it ;  but  then  it  can  rsirely  he  known  whether 
the  extraneous  substance  may  not  be  a  calculus  that 
bas  passed  out  of  the  bladder  into  \he  urethra,  or  lies 
lose  to  the  neck  of  this  viscus. 

Whether  the  case  be  of  one  descripliwi  or  the  other, 
however,  the  treatment  should  be  tl>e  same ;  viz.  the 
■  alculus  should  be  extracted  by  an  incision  ;  and  if  the 
mtuation  of  the  calculi  will  admit  of  their  being  taken 
out  without  the  bladder  itself  being  cut,  this  plan  should 
undoubtedly  be  pursued. 

A  considerable  varicose  affection  of  the  vessels  of 
the  prostate  gland,  which  is  also  itself  generally  some- 
what enlarged,  is  another  disease  treated  of  by  writers 
as  one  cause  of  a  retention  of  urine.  In  this  case,  vhe 
water  should  be  drawn  off  with  an  elastic  gum  catheter, 
which  should  be  kept  in  the  urethra ;  and  a  large  in- 
strument is  to  bo  preferred  to  a  smaller  one.  For  an 
account  of  the  symptoms  of  this  case,  I  must  refer  to 
Les  aHuvres  Oiir.  de  Desault,  t.  3,  p.  234.  The  prac- 
tice of  this  autlior  was  gradually  to  dilate  the  portion 
of  the  urethra  which  passes  through  the  prostate  with 
bougies  or  elastic  catheters,  whicli  were  worn  a  long 
while,  and  cleaned  and  changed  at  proper  intervals.  I 
am  not  aware,  that  these  cases  are  recognised  in  the 
practice  of  surgery  in  England. 

The  most  frequent  disease  of  the  prostate  gland,  and 
of  course  that  which  is  most  interesting  to  the  practical 
surgeon,  is  a  slow  hardening  and  enlargement  of  it, 
sometiines  denominated  scij-rhus,  whereby  its  natural 
size,  which  is  that  of  a  connnon  chestnut,  is  sometimes 
gradually  changed  to  that,  of  a  man's  fist. — (.7.  L.  Petit.) 
According  to  the  observations  of  Hunter,  Desault,  and 
Sir  Everard  Home,  this  chronic  swelling  of  the  pros- 
tate gland  is  most  common  in  the  decline  of  life; 
one  circumstance  in  which  it  differs  from  scrofulous 
diseases  of  the  same  part,  which  are  well  known  to 


happen  chiefly  in  youngish  persons.  It  is  observed  by 
Mr.  Hunter,  that  when  the  prostate  gland  swells,  it  does 
not  lessen  the  surface  of  the  urethra  at  the  part  like  a 
stricture;  on  the  contrary,  it  rather  increases  it;  but 
tke  sides  of  the  canal  are  compressed  together,  prodw 
ing  an  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  urine,  which 
irritates  the  bladder  and  brings  on  all  the  symptoms  in 
that  viscus  usually  arising  from  a  stricture  or  stone. 
From  the  situation  of  the  gland,  vvhicli  is  principally  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  canal,  and  but  little  if  at  all  on 
the  fore  part,  as  also  very  little  on  the  posterior  side,  it 
can  only  swell  laterally,  whereby  it  presses  the  two 
sides  of  the  canal  together,  and  at  the  same  time 
stretches  it  from  the  anterior  edge  or  side  to  the  pos- 
terior, so  that  the  canal,  instead  of  being  roit.'id,  is  flat' 
tened  into  a  narrow  groove,  and  sometimce  the  gland 
swells  more  on  one  side  than  the  other,  whichmakes  an 
obliquity  in  the  canal  passing  through  it. 

"  Besides  this  effect  of  the  lateral  parts  swelling,  a 
small  portion  of  tAe  gland  which  lies  behind  the  very 
beginning  of  the  urethra,  swells  forwards  like  a  point, 
as  it  were,  into  the  bladder,  acting  like  a  valve  to  the 
mouth  of  the  urethra,  which  can  be  seen  even  when 
the  swelling  is  not  considerable,  by  looking  upon  the 
mouth  of  the  urethra  from  the  cavity  of  the  bladder  in 
a  dead  body.  It  sometimes  increases  so  much  as  to 
form  a  tumour, projecting  into  the  bladder  some  inches. 
This  projection  turns  or  bends  the  urethra  forwards^ 
becoming  an  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  a  catheter, 
bougie,  or  any  such  instrument ;  and  it  often  raises  the 
sound  over  a  small  stone  in  the  bladder,  so  as  to  pre' 
vent  its  being  felt." — {Hunter,  On  the  Venereal  Dis 
ease,  p.  169.)  The  valvular  production  just  behind  the 
beginning  of  the  urethra  here  described,  particularly 
merits  attention,  because  it  is  represented  by  Sir  Eve- 
rard Home  as  arising  from  the  enlargement  of  what  he 
consider.^  a  newly-discovered  part  in  anatomy,  viz.  a 
third  or  middle  lobe  of  the  prostate  gland. — (See  Phil. 
I'rans.  1806.)  In  the  dissections  which  Sir  Everard 
mentions  as  having  led  to  this  discovery,  "  the  urinary 
bladder  was  distended  with  water,  and  the  surfaces  of 
the  prostate  gland,  vesiculae  seminales,  and  vasa  defe 
rentia  were  fairly  exposed.  This  being  done,  the  vasa 
deferentia  and  vesiculae  seminales  were  carefully  dis- 
sected off  from  the  bladder,  without  removing  any 
other  part.  These  were  turned  down  upon  the  body 
of  the  prostate  gland.  An  accurate  dissection  was 
then  made  of  the  circumference  of  the  two  posterior, 
portions  of  the  prostate  gland,  and  the  space  between 
them  was  particularly  examined.  In  doing  this,  i 
small  rounded  substance  was  discovered,  so  much  de 
tached  that  it  .seemed  a  distinct  gland,  and  so  nearly 
resembling  Cowper's  glands  in  size  and  shape,  as  they 
appeared  in  the  same  subject,  in  which  they  were  un- 
usually large,  that  it  appeared  to  be  a  gland  of  that  kind 
It  could  not,  however,  be  satisfactorily  separated  from 
the  prostate  gland,  nor  could  any  distinct  duct  be  found 
leading  into  the  bladder. 

"  A  similar  examination  was  made  of  this  part  in 
five  different  subjects.  The  appearance  was  not  ex- 
actly the  same  in  any  two  of  them.  /71  one,  there  was 
no  apparent  glandular  substance,  but  a  mass  of  con- 
densed cellular  membrane ;  this,  however,  on  being  cut 
into,  differed  from  the  surrounding  fat.  In  another 
there  was  a  lobe,  blended  laterally  with  the  sides  of 
the  prostate  gland.  These  facts  (says  Sir  Everard 
Home)  are  mentioned,  in  proof  of  its  not  being  always 
of  the  same  size,  or  having  exactly  the  same  appear- 
ance." 

This  ia  found  also  to  be  the  case  with  Cowper's 
glands:  they  are  sometimes  large  and  distinct;  in 
other  subjects  they  are  scarcely  to  be  detected  ;  and  In 
others  again,  are  in  all  the  intermediate  states.  The 
most  distinct  and  natural  appearance  of  this  part  was 
in  a  healthy  subject,  twenty-llveyearsof  age,  of  whicli 
the  following  is  an  account.  On  turning  oft'  the  vasa 
deferentia  and  vesiculae  seminales,  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  the  sulcus,  between  the  two  lateral  portions 
of  the  prostate  gland,  there  was  a  rounded  prominent 
body,  the  base  of  which  adlnyud  to  the  coats  of  tlic 
bladder.  It  was  imbedded  no:  only  between  the  vasa 
deferentia  and  the  bladder,  bu.  also  in  some  measure 
between  the  lateral  portions  of  the  prostate  gland  and 
the  bladder,  since  they  were  in  part  spread  over  it,  so 
as  to  prevent  its  circumference  from  being  seen,  and 
they  adhered  so  closely  as  to  require  dissection  to  re- 
move them  ;  nor  could  this  be  done  beyond  a  ccnain 
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•xtent,  after  whicii  ihi;  same  substance  was  continued  i  Home  afterward  explains,  that,  as  the  tumour  en- 
from  one  to  the  other.  This  proved  it  to  be  a  lobe  of  i  larges,  the  quantity  voided  at  each  time  becomes 
ilie  prostate  gland:  its  middle  had  a  rounded  form  |  smaller,  and  that  which  is  retained  is  increased,  until 
"  '  "-  .  ••-„  Ki^-j.i-     I..-,    at  length  the  disease  becomes  so  much  aggravated,  that 

there  is  a  complete  retention  of  urine.     The  body  of 


united  to  the  gland  at  the  base  iie.xt  the  bladder,  but 
rendered  a  separate  lobe  by  two  fissures  on  its  opposite 
surface.    Its  ducts  passed  directly  through  the  coats  of 
the  bladder  on  which  it  lay,  and  opened  immediately 
behind  the  verumontanum.    By  means  of  this  lobe,  a 
circular  aperture  is  formed  in  the  prostate  gland,  which 
gives  passage  to  the  vasa  delerentia.    "  Previous  to 
rliis  investigation  (says  Sir  Everard),  it  was  not  known 
to  me,  that  any  distinct  portion  of  the  prostate  gland 
was  situated  between  the  vasa   deferentia  and  the 
bladder."— ( On.  Diseases  of  the  Prostate  Gland,  p.  9, 
8vo.  Land.  1811.)    iVotwithstanding  this  explanation, 
to  the  correctness  of  which  most  English  analomist^ 
have  acceded,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Langenbeck, 
the  present  distinguished  professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Surgery  at  GSttingen,  in  a  review  of  Sir  Everard's  ac- 
count, declares,  that  lie  has  never  in  the  natural  state 
of  the  parts,  (bund  the  middle  lobe,  as  it  is  called, 
which  he  considers  as  a  partial  induration,  rising  up  in 
the  shape  of  a  lobe.— (JVewe  Bibl.  b.  1,  p.  360, 12»no.  Ha- 
nover, 1818.)    This  dissent  would  seem  extraordinary, 
if  it  were  not  possible  to  suppose,  that  it  may  proceed 
not  from  ail  the  subjects  at  GSttingen  diiiering  from 
Londoners  in  being  destitute  of  what  Sir  Everard  Home 
has  named  the  middle  lobe  of  the  prostate  gland,  but 
from  Langenbeck's  not  having  traced  in  the  healthy 
state  of  the  gland,  any  portion  which  he  thought  de- 
serving of  that  name.    But  though  diflerences  of  opi- 
nion may  be  entertained  about  the  name,  none,  I  pre- 
sume, can  remain  about  the  thing  itself,  which  appears 
to  have  been  long  ago  mentioned,  though  not  perfectly 
described,  by  Morgagni. — {Adversaria  Anat A.  ayiimad. 
15.)    The  paper  by  Mr.  C.  Bell,  illustrating  how  far  our 
predecessors  had  a  knowledge  of  this  portion  of  the 
gland,  seems  to  me  one  of  his  best  productions ;  and  it 
is  therefore  with  pleasure  that  I  refer  to  it. — (See  An 
Account  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Ureters,  in  Med.  Chir. 
Tr  ans.  vol.  3,  p.  171,  £,'C.) — However,  as  this  author  im- 
partially acknowledges,  it  is  not  because  a  fact  was 
anciently  known,  or  perhaps  only  cursorily  noticetl, 
that  there  may  not  be  great  merit  in  reviving  the  recol- 
lection, or  perfecting  the  description  of  it ;  and,  as  far 
as  I  can  learn,  none  of  the  anatomical  teachers  in  this 
city,  previously  to  Sir  Everard's  paper,  particularly 
adverted,  in  tlie  healthy  original  state  of  the  prostate 
gland,  to  the  structure  which  he  has  pointed  out,  by 
whatever  name  it  be  distinguished. 

According  to  Sir  Everard  Home,  this  lobe,  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  life,  wlien  the  body  of  the  gland  is 
in  a  sound  state,  is  small ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  be- 
come enlarged,  even  when  the  body  and  the  lateral 
lobes  have  been  considerably  increased  in  size ;  but, 
in  subjects  of  advanced  age,  this  part,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  gland,  is  usually  found  somewhat  enlarged, 
even  in  cases  where  no  disease  has  been  suspected 
during  life.— (P.  17.)  When  the  middle  lobe  begins 
to  enlarge,  it  presses  inwards  towards  the  cavity  of  the 
bladder,  putting  the  internal  membrane  upon  the 
stretch,  and  communicating  to  it,  by  immediate  con- 
tact, the  inflanmiation  which  occasioned  its  own  en- 
largement. Hence,  pain  in  making  water,  particularly 
after  the  last  drops  are  voided,  and  a  desire  and  strain- 
ing to  discharge  more,  after  the  bladder  is  empty. 

As  this  organ  cannot  now  retain  much  urine,  the  de- 
sire to  make  water  becomes  frequent,  and  there  is 
commonly  more  or  less  constitutional  disturbance,  or 
symptomatic  fever.  In  proportion  as  the  middle  lobe 
increases  in  size,  it  projects  into  the  cavity  of  the  blad- 
der in  the  form  of  a  nipple  ;  but  after  a  farther  aug- 
mentation, it  loses  the  nipple-like  appearance,  be- 
comes broader,  and  forms  a  transverse  fold  by  push- 
•  !^'  forwards  and  stretching  the  membrane,  connecting 
10  the  lateral  lobes.  "  As  the  tumour  and  the  trans- 
I  ,se  fold  arc  situated  immediately  behind  the  orifice 
of  the  urethra,  they  are  pushed  forwards  before  the 
urine  in  every  attempt  that  is  made  to  void  it,  acting 
like  a  valve,  and  closing  up  the  opening,  till  the  cavity 
of  the  bladder  is  very  much  distended,  when  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  bladder  being  pushed  forwards,  mid  the 
tumour  being  drawn  back,  in  conseijnence  of  the  mem- 
brane of  the  ponterior  part  of  the  bladder  being  put 
on  the  stretch,  the  valve  is  opened,  so  that  a  certain 
Quantity  of  water  is  alloired  to  escape,  bat  the  bladder 
is  not  complctdu  emptied.''— P.   19.)      Sir  Everard 


the  gland  and  the  lateral  lobes,  though  less  distuibed 
than  the  middle  lobe  by  the  patient's  repeated  efforts 
to  void  the  urine,  become  more  or  less  enlarged  ;  but 
it  is  remarked,  that  they  do  not  preserve  either  their 
natural  or  any  regular  proportion  to  the  middle  lobe, 
nor  do  they  always  swell  equally  together,  the  left  in 
some  instances  becoming  much  larger  than  the  right.— 
(P.  22.)  When  he  published  his  tirst  vol.  on  diseases 
of  the  prostate  gland,  he  had  seen  only  the  left  lobe 
form  the  greatest  projection  within  the  bladder ;  but 
in  his  second  vol.,  published  in  1818,  there  is  an  en- 
graving, representing  the  right  lobe  thus  altered  ;  and 
he  mentions  two  instances,  in  which  a  similar  enlarge- 
ment of  the  same  lobe  had  taken  place.  Jdr.  Wilson 
has  also  more  than  once  met  with  this  greater  swell- 
ing of  the  right  lobe.— (Ou  the  Male  Urinary  and 
Genital  Organs,  p.  336.)  The  recollection  of  these 
facts  will  often  enable  the  practitioner  to  incline  the 
beak  of  a  catlieter  in  the  direction  by  which  it  may 
be  conducted  into  the  bladder ;  and  thus,  as  Sir  Eve 
rard  Home  has  remarked,  the  surgeon,  after  trying 
gently  on  the  left  side,  and  not  succeeding,  is  not  to 
persevere  in  that  direction,  but  try  whether  the  pas 
sage  will  offer  less  resistance  on  the  opposite  side. 

Tlie  diseased  state  of  the  body  of  the  prostate  gland, 
and  of  the  lateral  lobes,  here  aJluded  to  by  Sir  Everard 
Hon  e,  he  says,  is  very  different  from  that  which  is 
met  with  in  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  in  consequence 
of  strictures  of  the  urethra,  and  which  subsides  when 
the  obstruction  in  that  canal  is  removed.  This  en- 
largement of  the  prostate  gland  from  strictures,  he 
observes,  may  not  be  unaptly  compared  to  the  swell- 
ing of  the  testicle  in  gonorrhoea,  a  case  of  accidental 
inflammation  in  a  healthy  testicle ;  while  the  other 
disease  of  the  jjrostate  is  analogous  to  the  more  per- 
manent disease  of  the  latter  organ.  This  author  ad- 
verts, however,  to  a  few  instances,  in  which  the  en- 
largement of  the  body  of  tlie  prostate  gland  from  stric 
tures,  in  persons  fifty  years  of  age,  did  not  subside  im- 
mediately the  latter  affection  was  cured,  a  common 
bougie  stopping  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  although  a 
catheter,  which  had  a  regular  curve,  readily  passed. 
According  to  Sir  Everard  Home,  as,  in  such  cases,  the 
patients  were  able  to  empty  their  bladders,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  there  could  be  no  enlargement  of  the  mid- 
dle lobe.  In  cases  like  these,  no  symptom  of  impor- 
tance is  produced,  and  whether  the  swelling  of  the 
prostate  readily  subsides  or  not,  is  of  no  consequence ; 
though,  if  the  stricture  do  not  return,  it  will  alwaj^s 
ultimately  diminish. — (On  Diseases  of  the  Prostate 
Gland,  vol.  1,  p.  24.)  In  patients  under  fifty  years  of 
age.  Sir  Everard  Home  has  rarely  found  the  middle 
lobe  so  swelled  as  to  produce  retention  of  urine,  or  an 
inability  to  empty  the  bladder,  notwithstanding  the 
rest  of  the  gland  might  be  much  enlarged.— (P.  23.) 
When  the  middle  and  one  of  the  lateral  lobes  project 
considerably  into  the  bladder  together,  their  surface  is 
sometimes  excoriated,  and  has  an  ulcerated  appear- 
ance. Under  such  circumstances,  the  pain,  after  void- 
ing the  last  drops  of  urine,  is  said  to  be  very  severe, 
and  attended  with  spasmodic  affections  of  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  of  the  most  distressing  kind. 

According  to  Sir  Everard  Home,  another  effect  of  a 
similar  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland  is,  to  render 
its  secretion  extremely  viscid  and  very  abundant.  A 
question  might  arise  about  the  real  source  of  this  ropy 
mucus,  and  some  mi?lit  infer  that  it  was  secreted  by 
the  bladder;  but  that  it  conies  entirely  from  the  in- 
flamed prostate  gland  is  proved,  says  this  gentleman, 
by  its  having  been  found  in  one  instance  with  one  ex- 
tremity floating  in  the  bladder  in  the  dead  body,  while 
the  other  extremity  appeared  divided  into  small  fila- 
ments, terminating  in  the  orifices  of  the  excretory  dncts 
of  the  gland  at  the  verumontanum.  The  quantity  of 
secretion  is  observed  to  depend  more  upon  the  degree  ' 
of  irritation,  than  the  actual  enlargcinont  of  the  pland, 
and,  as  this  increased  secretion  happens  in  cases  of 
swelling  of  litis  part  from  strictures,  where  the  body 
and  lateral  lobes  are  alone  aftected,  it  is  inferred,  that 
the  disease  of  the  miildle  lobe  only  contributes  to  this 
effect  by  keeping  up  a  strniniiiR  and  dlsturbiuic*!  of  every 
part  o("^tliegland.— (P.  32.)    The  Inlornni  .".■..>i,ran« 
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of  the  bladder  inflames,  and  becomes  extremely  irri- 
table so  that,  even  when  tlie  quantity  of  urine  is 
small',  there  is  a  great  deal  of  straining.  When  the 
size  and  form  of  the  tumour  are  such  as  to  allow  the 
greater  part  of  the  urine  to  pass,  though  with  great 
effort,  Sir  Everard  states,  tliat  the  symptoms  may  con- 
tinue nearly  the  same  for  months  ;  liable,  however,  to 
occasional  aggravations  from  slight  causes,  and  be- 
coming moreor  less  relieved,  when  these  are  removed. 
Nay,  lie  observes,  that  the  symptoms  may  even  lessen, 
although  the  disease  is  not  at  a^i  diminished ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  is  ascribed  to  the  muscular  coats  of 
the  bladder  having  acquired  greater  strength,  and  the 
internal  membrane  having  lost,  from  habii,  the  sensi- 
bility which  it  possessed  in  the  earlier  stage.— (P.  M.) 
He  farther  explains,  that,  in  this  disease,  when  the 
inside  of  the  bladder  is  inflamed,  filamentous  por- 
tions of  coagulating  lymph  are  thrown  off  from  it, 
which,  when  the  inflammation  increases,  subside  in 
the  urine  evacuated,  looking  not  unlike  white  hair- 
powder;  and  when  the  Irritation  is  very  violent,  per- 
fectly formed  pus  is  met  with  in  the  urine. — {P.  35.) 
After  the  inflammation  subsides,  the  bladder  becomes 
again  caiiablc  of  retaining  a  larger  quantity  of  urine, 
though  its  power  of  completely  emptying  itself  is  still 
farther  diminished. 

According  to  Mr.  Wilson,  the  symptoms  which  gene- 
rally attend  an  enlarged  prostate  gland,  are  similar  to 
those  of  an  irritable  bladder  .-—constant,  heavy ,  dull  pain 
in  the  gland,  and  sometimes  sharp  lancinating  pains, 
darting  from  it  to  the  urethra,  and  occasionally  to  the 
bladder  and  ureters.  Frequent  calls  to  void  the  urine, 
which  is  passed  with  difiiculty,  only  a  small  quantity 
being  discharged  at  a  time,  as  more  or  less  always  re- 
mains behind  in  the  bladder.  A  complete  retention  of 
urine  may  be  produced,  so  that  not  one  drop  will  pass, 
although  much  straining  is  used.  Great  difficulty  in 
expelling  the  feces ;  and  after  each  evacuation,  a  feel- 
ing is  still  experienced,  as  if  the  gut  were  not  yet  emp- 
tied. During  the  efl!brts  lo  expel  the  urine  and  feces,  a 
quantity  of  the  mucous  secretion  of  the  prostate  gland 
is  not  unfrequently  forced  out.  Most  of  these  symp- 
toms, as  Mr.  Wilson  observes,  are  similar  to  those 
produced  by  stone,  and,  therefore,  when  they  occur, 
the  gland  should  be  examined  by  the  rectum,  and  if 
it  be  not  found  diseased,  a  sound  should  be  introduced 
into  the  bladder. — {On  the  Male  Urinary  and  Genital 
Organs,  p.  339.)  The  particular  diflierences  between 
the  symptoms  of  stone,  and  those  arising  from  dis- 
ease of  the  prostate  gland,  are  explained  in  the  article 
Lithotomy. 

Mr.  Hunter  first  pointed  out  a  fact,  which  the  practi- 
cal surgeon  should  never  forget,  viz.  that  the  swelling 
of  what  is  now  called  the  middle  lobe  of  the  prostate 
gland,  often  raises  the  sound  over  a  small  stone  in  the 
bladder,  and  prevents  it  from  being  felt.— (On  the 
Venereal  Disease,  p.  170.)  Hunter  also  first  noticed 
another  circumstance  well  deserving  recollection,  viz. 
that  an  e«ilargement  of  the  same  part  may  account  for 
the  disappearance  of  all  the  symptoms  of  stone  in  pa- 
tients who  have  already  suffered  greatly  from  them,  as 
the  swelling  prevents  the  calculi  from  falling  down 
upon  and  irritating  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  These 
truths  are  exemplified  by  cases,  which  are  highly  in- 
teresting. It  appears  also  probable,  from  the  observa- 
tions of  Sir  Everard  Home,  that  an  enlargement  of 
the  middle  lobe  conduces  to  the  formation  and  lodge- 
ment of  calculi  in  the  bladder,  partly  by  preventing 
the  evacuation  of  small  ones  through  the  urethra,  and 
partly  by  hindering  the  bladder  from  completely  dis- 
charging its  contents.— (Foi.  l,p.40.)  Lastly,  it  is  ex- 
plained, that  in  disease  of  the  prostate  gland,  patients 
secrete  less  urine  than  natural,  and  that  death  is 
Bomelimes  produced  by  the  retention  of  urine  suppress- 
ing the  secretion  altogether.  In  cases  of  enlargement 
of  the  middle  lobe,  one  symptom  on  which  Sir  Eve- 
rard Home  lays  great  stress  is,  hemorrhage  produced 
by  riding  on  horseback. — {Vol.  2,  p.  27.)  Inflamma- 
tion and  even  ulceration  of  the  membrane  covering 
the  middle  lobe,  he  says,  are  more  frequent  than  he 
was  at  first  aware  of,  and  are  produced  by  the  rough 
introduction  of  instruments.  Hence,  the  burning  heat 
at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the  great  pain  and  distress 
attending  the  passage  and  the  continuance  of  an  in- 
■trument,  the  occasional  necessity  of  taking  it  out,  and 
the  duration  of  the  pain  for  some  time  afterward.— 
iVol.cit.p.'i^.) 
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According  to  Mr.  Wilson,  in  a  case  of  -vhat  is  nam 
scirrhous  prostate  gland,  the  enlargement  al  first  i 
place  slowly,  attended  with  pain,  and  no  particular 
teraiion  of  the  structure  is  apparent  in  the  gland  w 
examined  in  this  stage  after  death,  nor  is  any  chaiij 
discoverable,  when  the  part  is  felt  from  the  rectum 
the  living  patient.    As  the  disease  proceeds,  the  struc 
ture  of  the  whole  gland  changes,  and  the  |)art  enlarges 
sometimes  regularly,  so  as  to  preserve  its  shape,  to  tli 
size  of  a  moderate  orange;  sometimes  very  irregularl; 
projecting  in  a  lobulated  manner.      When  the  gland  ' 
this  state  is  cut  into,  its  substance  feels  firm,  the  cut  sui 
face  is  of  a  whilish-brown  colour,  and  the  membranoug 
septa  extending  through  it  in  various   directions  are 
often  very  strongly  marked.     In  general,  before  the 
urethra  and  bladder  are  opened,  the  gland  appears  most 
enlarged  laterally.    It  also  swells  backwaids  towards 
the  rectum,  producing  that  appearance  of  the  excre- 
ment particularly  noticed  by  J.  L.  Peiit,  and  already 
mentioned  in  speaking  of  connnon  inflanmiation  of  the 
gland.    Mr.  Wilson  farther  states,  that  its  anterior  part 
is  generally  least  enlarged,  because  its  connexion  \\\\ 
the  pubes  prevents  it  from  passing  far  forwards.  Ho 
ever,  this  gentleman  has  seen  some  instances,  in  vvliii 
the  enlargement  above  or  in  front  of  the  urethra  w( 
considerable.      The  extent  of  the  lateral  and  poslerli 
swelling  may  be  readily  felt  with  the  finger,  introduC( 
within  the  rectum.    That  these  very  irregular  wi 
ings  in  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  are  fi 
quently  occasioned  by  the  disease,  is  also  confirmed 
Mr.  Wilson's  experience,  and  numerous  preparali 
in  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  "  In  the  pi 
gress  of  the  enlargement,  the  two  sides  do  imt  alwa; 
swell  equally;  one  often  enlarges  most,  and  often swei 
more  in  one  particular  part  than  another.  I'his  producec 
a  lateral  bend,  or  obliquity  in  the  pa^^sace,  which  wir 
of  course  increase  the  difficulty  of  passing  the  urine, 
and  of  introducing  the  catheter.    I  have  seen,  from  the 
irregularity  of  the  lateral  swelling,  the  pas-eace  through 
the  gland  bend  in  succession  to  both  sides." — {On 
Male  Urinary  and  Genital  Organs,  p.  332.) 

As  every  considerable  enlargement  of  the  piosti 
gland  is  attended  with  great  diflTrculty  of  voiding 
urine,  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  always  becor 
more  or  less  thickened,  in  consequence  of  the  eff<»i 
which  it  is  obliged  to  make. 

In  relation  to  the  third  or  middle  lobe,  it  is  to  be 
served,  that,  from  some  dissections  made  by  Mr.  Sha' 
it  would  appear,  that  in  many  cases  the  enlarged 
tion  of  the  prostate  projecting  into  the  bladder,  is  not 
tiiird  lobe,  but  a  part  of  the  gland  situated  more  ft 
wards. — (See  BelVs  Surgical  Obs.  vol.  1,  ;>.  223,  <$-i 
According  to  Sir  Everard  Home,  a  stricture  may 
distinguished  from  an  enlargement  of  the  prost 
glandby  the  following  circumstances:  the  distance 
the  obsnnction  from  the  external  orifice  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  passing  a  soft  bougie,  which  is  to  be  left  in 
the  canal  for  a  minute,  so  as  to  receive  an  irnpressii 
from  the  obstruction.  If  the  bougie  does  not  pass 
ther  than  seven  inches,  and  the  end  is  maiked  by 
orifice  of  a  circular  form  (it  is  inmiaterial  as  to 
size  of  the  orifice),  the  disease  is  certainly  a  strictu 
but  if  it  passes  farther  on,  and  the  end  is  blunted,  adi 
ease  in  the  prostate  gland  is  to  be  suspected.  This 
general  may  be  ascertained  by  the  possibility  of  passli 
into  the  bladder  a  flexible  gum  catheter  with  a  sti" 
very  much  curved,  which  in  most  cases  of  enlargea 
of  the  gland  may  be  accomplished. 

On  the  subject  of  the  causes  of  a  scirrhous  enla 
ment  of  the  prostate  gland,  it  appears  to  me,  that  lii 
certain  is  known,  excepting  that  it  is  a  disease  seldi 
met  with  under  the  age  of  fifty.      Desault  snspecl 
that  it  was  sometimes  venereal,  and  connnon  in  ind 
duals,  who  had  repeatedly  had  gonorrhoea. — ( Tr. 
des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  Z,p.  238)     I  believe  neither  of  t 
sentiments  is  entertained  by  the  best  sursreonsof 
present  day.    According  to  Sir  Everard  Homr;,  it  Is 
rare  occurrence  for  a  man  to  arrive  at  eighty  years  of 
age,  without  sufl!ering  more  or  less  under  disease  nf  this 
part.    "  The  more  common  causes  (says  he)  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  j»rostate  gland  aie,  full  living  of  every 
kind,  inebriety,  indulgence  to  excess  with  women,  a 
confined  state  of  the  bowels,  and  exposure  to  the  eflfecla 
of  cold  ;  indeed,  whatever  increases  the  circulntion  of 
the  blood  in  these  parts  (the  genitals,  I  suppose)  beyond 
the  healthy  standard,  may  become  a  cause  of  inflamma^ 
tion  in  this  gland,  the  blood-vcMcls  of  which  lose  their 
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lone  m  the  latter  periods  of  life."— ( On  Diseases  of  the 
Prostate  Gland,  vol.  1,  p.  18,  19.)  If  we  are  to  credit 
aiiotlier  stateuient,  the  disease  occurs  most  lrci]uemly 
f  itlier  iij  persons  wlio  have  not  used  the  genital  organs 
*o  much  as  nature  intended,  or  in  others  wlio  Jiave  led  a 
life  of  iiXc.esa.—{  fVilson  on  the  Urinary  and  Genital 
Organs,  p.  332.)  It  seems  to  me  better  to  confess  that 
Uie  eliolugy  of  this  complaint  is  unknown.  Nor  are 
we  lendered  much  wiser  by  conjectures  about  the  ef- 
fecis  of  horse  exercise,  or  those  of  a  retarded  venous 
circulation  in  old  subjects,  in  creating  a  tendency  to  the 
disease.  I  have  known  several  persons  afflicted,  who 
!iad  led  very  sedentary  lives. 

1  am  afraid  that  the  observation  formerly  made  by 
Mr.  Hunter  still  continues  true,  which  is,  that  a  certain 
cure  for  the  scirrhous  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland 
is  not  yet  discovered.  But  though  such  is  the  fact,  sur- 
gery is  undoubtedly  capable  of  affording  a  great  deal 
of  relief,  so  as  to  lengthen  the  patient's  days,  and  ren- 
der them  much  more  comfortable.  This  is  accom- 
plished principally  by  anodyne  medicines,  and  draw- 
ing oft'  the  patient's  water,  when  he  cannot  void  it  him- 
self, either  at  all,  or  but  imperfectly,  and  with  consi- 
derable straining  and  suffering.  As  a  temporaiy  relief 
from  pain,  and  also  as  a  means  of  removingspasm, 
opiate  clysters  should  be  administered  once  or  twice  a 
day. — {Hunter,  p.  174.)  Scrofulous  enlargements  o( 
the  prostate  gland,  occurring  in  younger  subjects,  are 
probably  more  under  the  control  of  judicious  treat- 
ment. Thus,  Mr.  Hunter  informs  us  that  in  several 
cases  he  had  seen  hemlock  of  service.  "  It  was  given 
upon  a  supposition  of  a  scrofulous  habit.  On  the  same 
principle  (he  adds),  I  have  reconnnended  sea-bathing; 
and  have  seen  considerable  advantages  from  it,  and  in 
two  cases,  a  cure  of  some  standing."  In  one  case,  burnt 
sponge  had  reduced  the  swelling  ;  and  in  another,  the 
same  effect  was  produced,  and  the  irritability  of  the 
bladder  lessened,  by  means  of  a  selon  in  the  perinajum. 
After  the  healing  of  the  seton,  however,  the  symptoms 
returned,  and  on  a  trial  of  the  plan  again,  the  iormer 
good  effects  were  not  experienced  fiom  it.  Some  years 
ago,  I  attended  a  gentleman  under  Mr.  Lawrence,  who 
was  trying  the  effect  of  an  issue  in  the  same  situation. 
In  these  cases,  the  pilulie  hydrargyri  cum  conio  (see  Pi- 
Ivla)  have  been  very  commonly  prescribed,  as  an  eligi- 
ble alterative.  Sir  Everard  Home  mentions  an  in- 
stance in  which  suppositories  of  opium  and  hemlock, 
passed  up  the  fundament  and  allowed  to  dissolve  there, 
gave  more  relief  than  any  other  plan  ;  not  only  lessen- 
ing the  irritation,  but  producing  a  diminution  of  the 
projection  of  the  gland. 

la  the  first  .stage  of  tlie  enlargement  of  the  middle 
lobe,  when  there  is  no  absolute  obstruction  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  urine,  Sir  Everard  recommends  bleeding 
from  the  loins,  opiate  clysters,  and  the  pulv,  ipecac. 
comp. — ( On  Diseases  of  the  Prostate  Gland,  vol.  1,  p. 
70.)  The  tepid  bath,  the  use  of  which  he  formerly  ad- 
vised, he  now  condemns,  as  a  practice  "  as  little  applica- 
ble to  lliis  disease,  as  putting  the  head  in  warm  water 
would  be  to  remove  the  symptoms  of  apoplexy :  if  any 
applications  are  to  be  made  to  the  parts,  they  should  be 
such  as  produce  cold." — (FbJ.  2,  p.  83.)  In  this  stage, 
he  observes  that  catheters  and  bougies  should  on  no 
account  be  introduced,  more  especially  those  of  the  me- 
tallic kind,  since  they  produce  a  degree  of  disturbance, 
which  the  parts  are  not  in  a  state  to  bear,  and  if  un- 
skilfullyemployed,  they  will  increase  the  swelling  and 
bring  -ill  a  complete  retention  of  urine.  Sir  Everard  is 
an  advocate  for  keeping  the  bowels  open,  for  which 
purpose  he  prefers  the  iniu::ion  and  tincture  of  senna, 
with  the  tartrate  of  potash.— •(  T^ol.  2,  p.  84.)  If,  in  de- 
fiance of  these  means,  the  patient  becomes  unable  to 
make  any  water,  (ir  alihough  able  to  pass  a  few  ounces, 
fa  every  hour  obliged  to  make  the  attempt,  and,  after 
much  Htraining,  discharges  only  the  same  quantity.  Sir 
Everard  directs  a  flexible  gum  catheter,  without  a  stilet, 
to  be  passed  into  the  bladder.  In  the  gentlest  manner 
possible.  This  instrument  is  to  be  kept  introduced  with 
the  catheter  bracelet,  or  retainer,  made  and  sold  by  Mr. 
Weiss,  of  the  Strand,  and  the  water  drawn  off" at  regu- 
lar intervals,  not  only  till  the  first  sym|itoms  go  off',  but 
till  the  bladder  can  retain  the  mine  for  the  usual  length 
of  time,  and  what  is  voided  has  the  appearance  of 
healthy  urine.  If,  when  the  catheter  is  withdrawn,  the 
patient  should  not  be  able  to  empty  his  bladder,  it  must 
be  reintroduced,  and  after  six  or  seven  days  taken  out 
again.     When  the  disea."*;  is  somewhat  more  advanced 


and  the  patient  cannot  keep  himself  quiet,  the  above 
practice  of  course  cannot  be  adopted,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  pass  the  catheter  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
But  even  in  such  a  case,  when  irritation  is  brought  on 
by  accidental  circumstances.  Sir  Everard  recommends 
keeping  the  instrument  in  the  bladder  until  the  attack 
has  subsided.— (Foi.  2,  p.  92,  96.)  This  gentlemaii 
Ijnds,  that  for  cases  of  diseased  prostate,  the  common 
flexible  gum  catheters,  originally  made  straight,  are 
disadvantageous,  as  it  is  a  long  while  before  they  can 
be  made  to  keep  a  permanent  curved  form.  "  When 
(says  he)  the  curvature  of  the  catheter  is  no  part  of  its 
original  formation,  although  it  mav  have  been  produced 
by  being  long  kept  in  a  curved'  state,  yet,  when  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  bladder,  it  gradually  returns  to 
its  straight  form  by  being  moistened,  and  when  it  has 
acquired  it,  the  point  is  no  longer  kept  directed  upwards 
in  the  cavity  of  the  bladder,  but  is  constantly  pressing 
against  the  posterior  coats,  pushing  itself  out  of  the 
urethra,  and  the  irritation  it  gives  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  bladder  will  often  be  the  means  of  its  being  expelled 
by  a  spasm  with  considerable  violence."— (O/iiJtscasea 
of  the  Prostate  Gland,  vol.  2,  chap.  5.)  Sir  Everard 
farther  informs  us,  that  Mr.  Weiss,  No.  33,  in  the  Strand, 
has  at  length  succeeded  in  making  flexible  gum  cathe- 
ters, originally  curved,  so  that  they  always  retain  their 
shape.  Their  polish  is  great,  and  they  can  be  had  of 
any  size:  they  are  also  made  particularly  strong,  as  a 
quality  necessary  to  secure  them  from  being  broken  in 
violent  attacks  of  spasm.  Sir  Everard  stales,  that  he 
has  kept  them  fifteen  dsiys  in  the  bladder,  without  their 
being  spoiled  by  the  urine  or  mucus;  whereas,  com- 
mon French  and  English  catheters  become  in  a  shorter 
period  so  rough  as  to  be  unfit  for  farther  use.  Metal 
catheters,  lie  asserts,  should  never  be  employed  but  in 
cases  of  necessity,  where  the  patient  cannot  be  relieved 
by  milder  means. — {Vol.  2,  p.  87.)  To  such  instru- 
ments Ije  ascribes  the  frequently-noticed  ulceration  of 
the  middle  lobe,  the  abrasion  of  iio  surface,  the  wounds 
through  its  substance,  the  general  inflammation  of  the 
whole  internal  membrane  of  the  bladder,  and  quick  de- 
struction of  llie  patient's  life.  The  gum  catheter,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  as  large  as  the  urethra  will  easily  admit, 
in  order  that  it  may  more  readily  disengage  itself  at  the 
turns  into  the  bladder.— (FoZ.  1,  p.  75.) 

According  to  Uesault,  a  large  catheter  generally  an- 
swers better  than  a  small  one,  and  it  may  cither  be  of 
silver  or  elastic  gum.  The  latter,  though  the  best  for 
the  purpose  of  being  kept  in  the  passage,  he  says,  has 
not  always  ssflicient  firmness  to  get  through  the  ob- 
struction in  the  canal,  not  even  with  the  aid  of  a  stilet. 
In  this  respect,  a  silver  catheter  is  sometimes  prefera- 
ble. But  whatever  may  be  the  kind  of  catheter  em 
ployed,  it  generally  passes  as  far  as  the  prostate  with 
perfect  facility,  where  it  is  stopped,  not  only  by  the  nar- 
rowness, but  also  by  the  new  curvature  of  the  pass.ige. 

For  the  prostate  cannot  be  enlarged,  without  pushing 
forwards  and  upwards,  or  to  one  side,  that  portion  of  the 
urethra  behind  which  it  is  situated.  This  circumstance 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten  in  regulating  the  length  and 
direction  of  the  beak  of  the  catheter,  which  should  also 
be  longer,  have  a  more  considerable  curvature,  and  be 
more  elevated  at  the  time  of  its  introduction,  than  in 
other  cases  of  obstruction  in  the  urethra. 

In  swellings  of  the  prostate  gland,  Mr.  Hey  has  parti- 
cularly pointed  out  one  advantage,  which  belongs  to 
elastic  catheters,  viz.  that  their  curvature  may  he  in- 
creased while  they  are  in  the  urethra.  This  gentleman 
was  introducing  an  elastic  gum  catheter  in  a  patient, 
whose  pro.stale  gland  was  much  enlarged,  and  finding 
some  obstruction  near  the  neck  of  the  bladd  ^r,  he  with- 
drew the  stilet,  in  doing  which,  he  accidentally  repressed 
the  tube,  which  then  went  into  the  bladder.  In  fact, 
he  found  that  theactof  withdrawing  the siiletincreascs 
the  curvature,  and  lifts  up  the  point  of  the  catheter 
—{Pract.  Obs.  in  f>ur(rery,p.  399,  edit.  2.)  For  farther 
remarks  connected  with  this  subject,  see  the  articles 
Catheter,  and  Urine,  Retention  of.  Sir  Everard  Home 
states  with  confidence,  that  if  the  symptoms  of  the 
foregoing  disease  be  prevented  in  their  early  stage  from 
increasing  by  the  treatment  which  he  has  reconnnended^ 
the  disease  will  get  well. — (See  .7.  Hunter's  Treatise 
on  the  Venereal  ^Disease,  p.  169,  i^-c.  2(/  ed.  4to.  Land. 
1788.  liaillie's  Morbid  .Anatomy.  P.  J.  De^nult^ 
(FMvres  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  220,  .Vt.  dvo.  Paris,  IP03.  Sir 
Everard  Home,  on  Disca-tes  of  the  Prostate  Gland, 
2  vols.  8vo.   Loud    1811— 181?.'    Mso    On  Stritturu 
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3  vols.  8vo.  'id  ed.  1805—1821.  C.  Bell,  On  the  Muscles 
»f  the  Ureters,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  3.  J.  Shaw, 
On  the  Structure  uf  the  Prostate  Gland,  in  C.  Bell's 
Surgical  Obs.vol.l,8vo.  1816.  E.  /I.  ljloyd,On  Scro 
fula,  p.  107,  <S-c.  8oo.  Lond.  1821.  J.  Howship,  Practi 
cat  Obs.  on  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs,  S,-c.  8yo. 
Lond.  1816.  J.  WiUon,  On  the  Male  Urinary  and 
Genital  Organs,  8vo.  Lond.  1821.  J.  Howship,  On 
Complaints  affecting  the  Secretion  and  Excretion  of 
Vrme,  Lond.  1823.) 

PSEUDOSYPHILIS.  (From  ^cv6f,5,  false,  and  sy 
vhilis,  Ihe  venereal  disease.)  Disease  resembling  the 
venereal,  bul  not.  really  of  this  nature. — (See  Venereal 
Disease.) 

PSO.AS  ABSCESS.     See  Lumbar  Jibscess. 

PSORIASIS.  Scaly  Tetter.  A  disease  of  the  order 
squamae,  in  Dr.  Baleman's  Synopsis.  It  is  attended 
with  more  or  less  loughness  and  scaliness  of  the  cu- 
ticle, and  a  subjacent  redness.  The  skin  is  often  di- 
vided by  deep  fissures  ;  and  the  complaint  is  generally 
attended  with  constitutional  disorder,  and  liable  to 
cease  and  return  at  certain  seasons.  For  a  particular 
account  of  its  varieties  and  treatment,  see  the  above 
work. 

PSOllOPIITHALMY.  (From  ^^^6pa,  the  itch,  and 
6i>daXpia,  an  inflammation  of  the  eye.)  An  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyelids,  attended  with  ulcerations  which 
itch  very  much.  Beer  actually  understands  by  the  ex- 
pression, such  a  disease,  from  the  sudden  repression  of 
tile  itch,  or  the  inleciion  of  those  parts  with  psoric 
matter. — {Lehrevon  den  j^ugenkr.  b.  1,  p.  566.)  Wei 
ler  not  only  adopts  the  same  notion,  but  makes  an  ad- 
dition to  it,  by  extending  the  term  also  to  cases  in 
which  the  eyelids  are  aflecled  with  psoriasis,  porrigo, 
and  impetigines. — {Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 
vol.  2,  ;;.  264.)  By  psorophthalmy,  the  late  Mr.  Ware 
meant  a  case  in  which  the  inflammation  of  the  eyelids 
is  attended  with  an  ulceration  of  their  edges,  upon 
which  a  glutinous  i»;Uter  lodges,  incrusts,  and  becomes 
hard,  so  that  in  sleep,  when  they  have  been  long  in 
contact  they  become  so  adherent  that  they  cannot  be 
separated  without  pain.  He  has  remarked,  that  "  the 
ulceration  in  the  psorophthalmy  is  usually  confined  to 
the  edges  of  the  eyelids ;  but  sonrelimes  it  is  seen  to 
extend  over  their  whole  external  surface,  and  even  to 
excoriate  the  greater  part  of  the  cheek.  In  cases  of  the 
latter  kind,  the  inflammation  which  accompanies  them 
has  often  much  the  appearance  of  an  erysipelas,  and 
will  receive  most  relief  froni  cooling  applications.  The 
use  of  the  citrine  ointment,  which  will  liereafter  be  re- 
commended, must  in  such  instances  be  deferred  until 
the  irrilability  of  the  skin  is  in  a  good  degree  abated. 

"  This  disorder  is  also  sometimes  attended  with  a 
contraction  of  the  skin  of  the  lower  eyelid  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  that  lid  is  drawn  down  and  the  inner 
part  turned  outwards,  so  as  to  form  a  red,  fleshy,  and 
most  disagreeable  appearance,  called  ectropium.  When- 
ever this  happens,  it  proves  the  complaint  to  be  of  the 
roost  obstinate  nature  ;  though  it  is  generally  removed 
by  the  cure  of  the  jKjorophthalmy,  which  is  the  occasion 
of  it." — (Remarks  on  Ophthalmy,  «S-c.  p.  112.)  Mr. 
Ware  recommended  for  the  cure  of  this  disease  the  un- 
guentum  hydrargyri  nitrati  melted  and  rubbed  with 
the  end  of  the  fore-finger,  or  the  point  of  a  small  pencil 
brush,  into  the  edges  of  the  affected  eyelids  every  night 
at  l)edtime.  A  j)laster  of  ceratum  album  was  then  put 
over  Uie  eyelids  to  keep  them  from  adhering  together. 
::'  .aiey  still  adhered  in  the  morning,  they  were  cleaned 
«\*h  milk  and  butter  well  mi.xed  together.  In  a  few 
wuer  \t  is  necessary  to  touch  the  ulcers  formed  on  the 
^ig-p  af  the  eyeJid,  after  the  small-pox,  with  the  argen- 
tum  nitratum.  When  the  globe  of  the  eye  is  inflamed, 
the  vinous  tincture  of  opium  is  applied,  as  directed  in 
the  article  Ophthalmy.  In  serofulous  subjects,  alter- 
ative medicmes,  an  issue  or  perpetual  blister,  and 
attention  to  diet,  &.C.,  are  necessary.— (See  Ware  on 
Ophthalmy,  S,-c.) 

In  the  treatment  of  psorophthalmy.  Beer  lays  consi- 
derable stress  upon  the  necessity  of  cleanliness.  The 
itchy  places  he  directs  to  be  frequently  washed  with  a 
tepid  infusion  of  scordium,  and  afterward  well  diied. 
When  the  uneasiness  and  tension  of  the  skin  are  thus 
quite  removed,  Beer  adds  to  the  preceding  infusion 
some  of  Ihe  sulphuret  of  potash,  the  proportion  being  at 
first  small,  and  gradually  increased.  This  plan  is  to 
be  followed  until  the  ulcerations  dry,  and  the  scabs 
fall  off  of  themselves,  leaving  the  subjacent  skin  yet. 
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red  and  sensible,  and  sometimes  moist ;  in  this  state,  a 
small  bit  of  the  annexed  salve  may  be  smeared  with  a 
camel-hair  pencil  along  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  ao4 
upon  the  affected  points  of  the  skin :  IJ;.  Butyri  rece 
tis  iiisulsi,  I  S3.  Cupri  sulphatis,  gr.  x.  Camphor 
gr.  iv.  Tuliae  ptt.  gr.  vj.  Misce.  If  the  disease  prov( 
obstinate.  Beer  recommends  Hufeland's  salve,  which 
consists  of  equal  parts  of  fresh  butler,  yellow  wax,  and 
the  pulv.  hydrarg.  nitrico-oxydi  rubr. ;  and,  in  still 
more  inveterate  cases,  Janin's  eye-salve,  which  he 
says  must  rarely  be  used  oftener  than  every  other  day. 
In  the  psorophthalmy,  cotijectured  by  Beer  to  depend 
upon  the  sudden  cure  of  tlie  itch,  he  states,  that  internal 
medicines  are  necessary,  as  antimonials  joined  witb 
sulphur  and  camphor.  He  also  praises  sulphur  batbsi 
and  irritating  tiie  part  of  the  skin  where  the  itch  ha» 
receded,  by  the  application  of  antimonial  ointment;  or, 
if  such  part  should  be  very  far  from  the  eyes,  he  ad- 
vises such  ointment  to  be  rubbed  on  the  skin  behind, 
the  ears.  Attention  to  diet  is  particularly  enjoined,i, 
and  eating  pork,  lard,  and  substances  difficult  of  diges- 
tion is  prohibited. — {B.  1,  p.  569,  <S-c.) 

PTERYGIUM.  (Dini.ofTrrfpu^,  a  wing.)  AsScarpa 
remarks,  surgeons  usually  apply  the  term  "  pterygium^* 
to  that  preternatural,  reddish,  ash-coloured,  triangular 
little  membrane  wiiich  most  frequently  grows  from  the 
internal  angle  of  the  eye,  near  the  caruncula  lachry- 
mails,  and  gradually  e.vtends  over  the  cornea,  so  as  to 
cause  considerable  impediment  to  vision. 

The  disease,  however,  presents  its^f  .sometimes  inr 
the  form  of  a  semitransparent  thin  grayish  membrane^ 
not  furnished  with  many  visible  vessels ;  and  some-j 
limes  as  a  thick,  red,  fibrous  mass,  very  like  muscle^i 
being  very  prominent  even  on  the  cornea,  where  it 
seems  to  terminate  in  a  substance  like  tendon,  and  it- 
is  observed  to  be  pervaded  by  numerous  blood-vessels. 
The  first  is  the  pterygium  tenue  of  Beer ;  the  second, 
the  pterygium  crassum  {Lehre  von  den  jiu^cnkr.  b.  2, 
p.  636),  or  the  membranous  and  fleshy  pterygia  of  other 
writers. 

Though  the  pterygium  most  commonly  proceeds  fromv 
tile  internal  angle  (also  Beer,  b.  2,  p.  637),  sometimes  it" 
arises  from  the  external  one,  and  in  rare  instances  from' 
the  superior  or  inferior  hemisphere  of  the  eyeball.. 
But  whatever  be  its  origin,  its  figure  is  invariably  that 
of  a  triangle,  with  its  base  on  the  white  of  the  eye,  and 
its  apex  more  or  less  advanced  over  the  cornea,  towards 
its  centre,  and  that  of  the  pupil.  Indeed,  there  are  a 
few  cases  in  whicli  two  or  three  pterygia  of  different 
sizes  occur  on  the  same  eye,  and  are  arranged  round 
its  circumfereiice  at  interspaces  of  various  breadths. 
Their  points  are  directed  towards  the  centre  of  the 
cornea,  where,  if  they  unfortunately  conjoin,  the  whole 
of  that  transparent  membrane  becomes  covered  with  aa 
opaque  veil,  and  a  total  loss  of  sight  is  the  consequence. 
The  occurrence  of  more  than  one  pterygium  on  the 
same  eye  is  very  rare:  Beer,  in  all  liis  practice,  met 
with  but  two  cases  of  double  pterygium,  and  with  only 
one  of  three  pterygia  on  the  eye. — [B.  2,  ;;.  638.) 

According  to  Scarpa  (whose  observations  apply 
chiefly  to  the  membranous  form  of  the  disease),  chronic 
varicose  ophthalmy,  with  relaxation  and  thickening 
of  the  conjunctiva,  opacity  of  the  cornea,  and  the  pte- 
rygium, only  differ  in  the  degree  of  the  disease.  In 
reality,  all  the  three  complaints  consist  of  a  more  or 
less  extensive  varicose  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  con- 
junctiva, cotnbined  with  a  degree  of  preternatural  re- 
laxation and  thickening  of  that  membrane. 

In  chronic  varicose  ophthalmy,  the  extraordinary 
amplitude  and  knolliness  of  the  vessels,  the  flaccidity 
and  thickening  of  the  conjunctiva,  are  limited  to  the 
white  of  the  eye.  In  opacity  of  the  cornea  certain 
veins  even  dilate,  and  become  knotty  for  some  way 
over  that  delicate  layer  of  the  conjunctiva  which  ia 
continued  over  the  surface  of  the  cornea.  In  the  ptery- 
gium an  extraordinary  swelling  of  this  subtile  mem- 
branous expansion  is  added  to  the  varicose  state  of  itf 
veins.  Hence  the  pterygium  seems  at  first  like  a  new 
membrane  formed  on  the  cornea,  while  it  is  really  no- 
thing more  than  the  delicate  continuation  of  the  con 
junctiva  just  mentioned,  deprived  of  its  transparency, 
and  degenerated  in  consequence  of  chronic  ophthalmy 
into  a  thick  opaque  membrane,  on  which  there  is  9 
plexus  of  varicose  blood-vessels.  Consequently,  in  the 
case  of  pterygium,  there  is  no  new  production,  but  only 
an  alteration  of  one  of  the  thin  transparent  membranef 
which  naturally  cover  the  eye.   The  following  circum 
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al»nce  illustrates,  says  Scarpa,  tJie  veracity  of  tlie  pre- 
ceding slaiement.  Tlie  incipient  pterygium  may  be 
cured  in  the  same  inanaer  as  opacity  of  ttie  cornea,  viz. 
by  merely  cutiing  off  that  portion  o(  it  which  is  situated 
at  the  juiicii«m  of  the  cornea  with  the  sclerotica,  with- 
out detaching  the  whole  of  it  from  the  surface  of  the 
former  membrane;  just  as  is  practised  in  the  opacity 
of  the  cornea,  in  order  to  destroy  tlie  commuMcation 

I  of  the  varicose  veins  of  the  conjunctiva  with  their 
trunks,  the  ramifications  of  which  produce  and  main- 
tain the  disease. 

That  the  pterygium  is  only  the  natural,  delicate, 
transparentexpansionofthe  conjunctiva  on  the  cornea, 
converted  for  a  certain  extent  into  a  pulpy  flaccid  vari- 
cose membrane,  may  be  inferred  (coniinuea  Scarpa) 
from  the  folds  which  the  pierygiiim  and  conjunctiva 
form  at  the  same  time,  when  the  morbid  eye  is  turned 
towards  the  origin  of  the  disease.  The  same  inference 
is  equally  deducible  from  the  tension  occasioned  in 
both  these  parts  whenever  the  eye  is  moved  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  We  become  still  more  convinced  of 
the  fact  on  observing,  that  in  the  fust  posiiinn  of  the 
eye,  both  the  pterygium  and  the  corresponding  portion 
of  the  conjunctiva  (which  is  equally  relaxed,  varicose, 
and  reddish,  may  be  easily  taken  hold  of  with  a  small 
pair  of  forceps  and  raised  together  in  the  form  of  a 
fold. 

Mr.  Guthrie  does  not  agree  with  Scarpa,  that  chronic 
varicose  ophihahny  with  relaxation  and  thickening  of 
the  conjunctiva,  nebula  of  the  cornea,  and  pterygium 
are  diseases  differing  only  in  degree.  On  the  contrary, 
he  asserts  that  a  true  pterygium  is  very  rarely  the  con- 
sequence of  chronic  inflammation.  The  nebula,  he  ob- 
serves, is  never  of  the  spear-formed  shape  of  the  ptery- 
gium, but  always  irregular,  its  progress  rather  from  than 
towards  the  cornea,  and  the  width  of  its  base  not  equal 
to  that  of  the  latter  disease. — (See  Operative  Surgery 
of  the  Eye,  p.  128.) 

The  pteiygium  is  observed  by  Mr.  Travers  to  be  most 

frevaient  in  warm  climates. — {Synopsis,  <S-c.  p.  101.) 
t  is  also  said  to  be  most  frequent  in  old  people,  though 
Mr.  Wardrop  and  Dr.  Monieath  have  seen  it  in  very 
young  infants. — ( IVdler's  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of 
the  Eye,  vol.  !,;>.  218.) 

The  constancy  of  the  triangular  figure  of  the  ptery- 
gium, with  its  basis  on  the  white  of  the  eye,  and  its 
apex  on  the  cornea,  is  one  of  its  principal  diagnostic 
characters,  by  which  the  true  disease  may  be  discri- 
minated from  every  other  soft,  fungous,  reddish  excres- 
cence obscuring  the  cornea. 

Another  distinguishing  character  of  pterygium,  as 
Scarpa  has  observed,  is  the  facility  with  which  the 
whole  of  it  may  be  taken  hold  of  with  a  pair  of  forceps, 
and  raised  into  a  fold  on  the  cornea.  Every  other  kind 
of  excrescence  attached  to  this  membrane  continues 
firmly  adherent  to  it,  and  cannot  be  folded  and  raised 
from  the  f^urface  of  the  cornea  in  any  manner  what- 
ever. This  particularity  is  of  lite  highest  importance  in 
the  treatment;  for  the  genuine  pterygium  may  be  cured 
by  simple  means,  while  fujigous  excrescences  of  the 
cornea  can  only  be  radically  removed  and  perfectly 
cicatrized  with  the  utmost  difficulty. 

Scarpa's  belief  in  the  reality  of  a  malignant  or  can- 
cerous pterygium  must  appear  a  doctrine  requiring  con- 
firmation, when  it  is  considered  that  Mr.  Travers  makes 
no  mention  of  the  disease  assuming  this  character,  and 
Beer  distinctly  states,  that  in  a  practice  of  thirty-two 
years,  he  has  cured  376  pterygia  of  various  sizes  and 
thickness,  without  one  bad  symptom  or  consequence. 
And  hence  he  justly  concludes,  tliat  the  disease  is 
strictly  local.— (fi,  2,  p.  041.') 

The  true  benign  pterygium,  says  Scarpa,  which'has  a 
triangular  figure,  is  ash-colouiedor  (inle-red,  is  free  from 
pnin,  and  admits  of  being  raised  in  the  form  of  a  fold  on 
the  surface  of  the  cornea,  may  be  cured  by  cutiing  the 
opaque  triancular  little  membrane  accurately  from  the 
surface  of  the  cornea,  which  is  in  part  covered  by  it. 
Rut  as  the  pterygimn  la  nothing  but  a  portion  of  the 
delicate  trannparent  layer  of  the  conjunctiva,  con- 
verted into  a  thick,  opaque  tunic,  it  follows  that  the 
pterygium  cannot  be  removed  in  any  way  without  the 
spot  which  it  orcupiPBon  the  cornea  being  bereft  of  its 
natural  external  covering,  and  this  part  of  the  mem- 
brane rendered  more  or  lesii  opaque. 

Scarpa's  exfierience  enables  him  to  state,  however, 
that  the  superficial  indelible  speck  remaining  on  the 
«oinea  after  tlie  removal  of  the  pterygium  is  always 


less  extensive  than  the  space  previously  occupied  by 
the  disease. 

It  is  customaiy  (says  Scarpa)  to  remove  the  ptery- 
gium by  making  the  incision  on  the  cornea,  and  ex- 
tending it  over  the  white  of  the  eye  as  far  as  the  base 
of  the  disease  reaches  on  the  conjunctiva;  so  that 
when  the  pterygium  groivs  from  the  internal  angle  of 
the  eye,  most  surgeons  continue  the  section  as  far  as 
the  caruncula.  This  practice  is  disadvantageous,  first, 
because  it  denudes  too  much  of  the  white  of  the  eye ; 
secondly,  because,  in  consequence  of  the  large  por- 
tion of  the  conjunctiva  removed  at  the  base  of  the  ptery- 
gium, and  in  consequence  of  the  directionof  the  wound, 
the  cicatrix  in  the  white  of  the  eye  forms  an  elevated 
fra;num,  which,  like  a  little  cord,  keeps  the  eyeball  ap- 
proximated to  the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  and  destroys 
the  freedom  of  its  motions,  particularly  towards  the  ex- 
ternal angle. 

In  the  treatment  of  pterygia  with  bases  extending  far 
in  the  white  of  the  eye,  Scarpa  prefers  detaching  them 
at  their  apex,  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  cornea  with 
the  sclerotica,  and  then  to  seiiarate  them  at  their  base  by 
a  semicircular  incision,  comprehending  one  line  in 
breadth  of  the  substance  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  made 
in  a  direction  concenlrical  with  the  edge  of  the  cornea. 
Scarpa  has  observed,  that  in  this  mode  of  operating, 
the  subsequent  cure  takes  place  sooner  than  when  the 
common  method  is  adopted ;  the  cicatrix  occasioas  no 
sort  of  fraenum,  and  the  conjunctiva,  circularly  stretcned 
by  the  cicatrix,  lies  smoothly  over  the  white  of  the  eye, 
and  loses  that  relaxation  ami  varicose  state  which  he 
considers  as  the  groundwork  of  the  pterygium.  Such 
attention,  however,  is  not  requisite  when  the  pterj'giunn 
is  small,  and  its  base  does  not  extend  far  in  the  white 
of  the  eye. 

The  operator,  after  desiring  the  patient  to  move  his 
eyeball  towards  the  part  corresponding  to  the  base  of 
the  pterj'giuin,  is  to  take  hold  of  the  membrane  with  a 
pair  of  forceps  held  in  his  left  hand,  and  pinch  it  into  a 
fold,  at  about  one  line  from  its  apex.  The  duplicature 
is  now  to  be  raised  and  drawn  out  gently,  until  a  sen- 
sation of  soinetliiiig  giving  way  is  felt,  which  indicates 
the  detachment  of  the  pterygium  from  the  delicate  cel- 
lular texture,  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  subja- 
cent cornea.  Next,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  the 
surgeon  must  dissect  this  fold  as  closely  as  possible 
from  the  cornea,  proceeding  from  the  apex  towards  the 
base  of  the  pterygium.  The  section  being  completed 
to  where  the  coi  nea  and  sclerotica  meet,  the  fold  ia  to 
be  again  elevated  still  more,  and  with  one  stroke  of 
the  scissors  the  pterygium  and  the  relaxed  portion  of 
the  conjunctiva  forming  its  base  are  to  be  detached,  as 
concentrically  and  closely  to  the  cornea  as  possible. 
This  second  incision  will  have  a  semilunar  shape,  the 
horns  of  which  ought  to  extend  two  lines  beyond  the 
relaxed  part  of  the  conjunctiva  in  following  the  curva 
ture  of  the  eyebaH. 

When  the  operation  is  finished,  the  surgeon  must 
promote  the  hemorrhage  by  washing  the  part  with 
warm  water,  and  then  cover  the  eye  with  dry  lint,  or 
lint  moistened  in  the  liquor  plumbiacet.  dilutus,  kept  on 
with  a  bandage  that  does  not  make  too  much  pressure. 

If  no  particular  symptoms  arise,  such  as  pain,  tension 
of  the  eye,  considerable  tumefaction  of  the  eyelids,  it 
is  sufficient  to  wash  the  eye  and  inside  of  the  eyelids 
three  or  four  times  a  day  with  a  warm  lotion  of  mal- 
lows, and  carefully  keep  these  parts  from  being  ex 
posed  to  the  air  without  compressing  them.  If  the 
symptoms  just  mentioned  should  occur,  antiphlogistic 
treatment  must  be  adopted. 

On  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  at  latest,  after  the  operation, 
all  the  surface  from  which  the  pterygium  was  cut  ap» 
pears  yellowish,  and  covered  with  a  fluid  like  mucus. 
The  edges  of  the  wound,  and  the  adjoining  part  of  the 
conjunctiva,  assume  a  reddish  colour.  Afterwaid,  the 
surface  of  the  wound  contracts  more  and  more  daily, 
and  at  length  completely  closes. 

All  local  stimulants  are  to  be  avoided,  and  it  is  not 
till  the  wound  is  healed  that  the  zinc  collyriuip,  con- 
taining a  few  drops  of  camphorated  spirit  of  winCi 
should  be  used  three  or  four  times  a  day,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obviating  the  relaxation  of  the  conjunctiva  and 
its  vessels. 

In  the  early  stage  of  pterycium,  while  the  mem 
brane  is  as  thin  as  a  cobweb,  Scarpa  considers  it  un 
necessary  to  dei)rivethe  cornea  of  its  natuinl  covering; 
and  that  it  is  quite  enough  to  cut  off  a  portion  «»f  it  in 
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order  to  intercept  all  communication  between  the  di- 
lated venous  rainificationa  of  the  pterygium  and  the 
varicose  trunks  in  the  white  of  the  eye.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  cutting  out,  with  a  pair  of  Ibrceps  and 
scissors,  a  cemilunar  piece  of  the  conjunctiva,  at  the 
point  where  the  cornea  and  sclerotica  conjoin,  and  ex- 
actly at  the  base  of  the  incipient  pterygium,  just  as  is 
practised  for  opacity  of  the  cornea.  The  recent  pte- 
rygium is  observed  to  disappear  gradually  after  the 
operation,  or  to  change  into  a  shght  dimness  of  the 
cornea,  extending  over  a  part  of  the  space  previously 
occupied  by  the  disease.  This  opacity  is  commonly 
much  more  trivial  than  what  follows  a  cicatrix.  Acrel, 
in  his  Surgical  Ofrseruat/ons,  mentions  having  success- 
fully treated  an  incipient  pterygium  in  this  manner. 
Scarpa  has  also  tried  the  plan  several  times  with  suc- 
cess. Such  treatment  must  bebetter  than  merely  making 
two  or  three  deep  cuts  or  scarifications,  in  the  mem- 
brane, near  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  as  advised  by  Beer. 
— (JB.  2,  p.  641.)  And  in  proof  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  latter  method,  we  find  Beer  himself  speaking  of  the 
necessity  of  using  stimulating  applications,  like  pow- 
dered sugar,  alum,  the  vinous  tincture  of  opium,  &c.  if 
the  operation  is  not  of  itself  sufficient.  In  the  ptery- 
gium crassum,  Beer  recommends  the  knife  as  the  best 
means  of  cure ;  but  he  differs  essentially  from  Scarpa, 
not  merely  in  preferring  a  knife  to  the  scissors,  but  in 
beginning  the  operation  by  making  a  deep  cut  through 
the  base  of  the  pterygium  in  tiie  white  of  the  eye,  from 
which  point  he  continues  the  dissection  o/  the  ptery- 
gium till  this  is  all  removed  as  far  as  its  apex  on  the 
cornea,  when  he  either  uses  the  knife  or  scissors,  as 
most  convenient.— (jS.  1,  p.  643.) 

Mr.  Guthrie,  who  acknowledges  the  correctness  of 
Scarpa's  objections  to  removing  a  large  pterygium  to  a 
great  extent  towards  the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  adopts 
a  middle  course  between  the  methods  of  Beer  and 
Scarpa,  and  removes  half  of  the  pterygium  from  the 
apex  towards  the  base.— (FoZ.  cit.  p.  130.) 

Beer  mentions,  that  it  sometimes  happens,  especially 
in  cases  of  thin  pterygia,  that  the  disease  stops  at  the 
edge  of  the  cornea,  and  spreads  no  farther  as  long  as 
the  patient  lives. — (B.  2,  p.  641.)  Under  such  circum- 
stances, of  course,  the  complaint  will  give  no  trouble, 
and  may  be  left  to  itself,  as  particularly  advised  by  Mr. 
Travers.— (^Synopsis,  <$-c.  p.  274.)  When,  however, 
it  encroaches  upon  the  sight,  this  gentleman  says  that 
"  it  should  be  raised  by  dissection  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  the  relaxed  portion  of 
the  membrane  removed  by  an  incision  midway  between 
the  base  of  the  pterygium  and  the  cornea,  and  concentric 
to  that  membrane."  For  farther  information,  consult  J. 
Wardropy  Essays  on  the  Morbid  ^Inatomy  of  the  Hu- 
man Eye,  vol.  1,  p.  22,  drc.Svo.  Edinb.  1808.  Scarpa 
sidle  JYlalatlie  degli  Occhi,  cap.  11.  Richtcr's  ^ra- 
fangsgr.  der  Wundarzneykunst,  b.  3,  p.  141,  S,-c.  Got- 
tingen,  1795.  Beer's  Lehre  von  den  Jlugenkr.  b.  2,  p. 
636,  (J-c.  8i>o.  Wien,  1817.  B.  Traver.-;,  Synopsis  of  the 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  8vo.  JLovd.  1820.  IVeller's  Ma- 
nual, vol.  1,  8vo.  Glasgow,  1821.  G.  J.  Guthrie  on 
the  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  124,  «$-c.  8vo. 
Land.  1823. 

PTOSIS.  (From  Tr/Trrw,  to  fall  down.)  Blepharop- 
tosis.  An  inability  of  raising  the  upper  eyelid.  Ac- 
cording to  Beer,  ptosis  always  arises  from  a  consider- 
able relaxation  and  extension  of  the  common  integu- 
ments of  the  upper  eyelid,  which  hang  down  in  a  kind 
of  fold  over  the  fissure  of  the  closed  palpebras,  and 
when  the  levator  muscle  has  been  more  or  less  weak- 
ened by  the  same  causes  which  have  produced  this 
state  of  the  skin,  tlie  weight  of  the  redundant  integu- 
ments prevents  the  eyelid  from  being  properly  opened. 
Hence,  when  the  patient  tries  to  raise  the  eyelid,  the 
efforts  of  the  levator  muscle  may  be  seen ;  but  the  ob- 
ject cannot  be  perfectly  accomplished.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  inability  of  raising  the  upper  eyelid,  the 
patient  has  not  the  slightest  ailment;  the  eye  is  not  at 
all  red,  though,  when  opened,  it  does  not  bear  the  ligtit 
well,  on  account  of  not  being  accustomed  to  the  stimu- 
lus; nostillicidiiim  lachrymarum  is  observable;  and  the 
edge  of  the  eyelid,  with  all  the  eyelashes  quite  dry,  is 
seen  directly  the  part  is  elevated  with  the  thumb. 
When  the  relaxed  fold  of  the  skin  is  taken  hold  ol"  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  without  pulling  or 
stretching  it,  but  only  just  so  as  to  take  off  the  weight 
opposed  to  the  levator  muscle  l)y  the  redundance  of 
skin,  the  patient  is  immediately  able  to  raise  the  evelid . 
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without  any  difficulty ;  but  as  soon  as  the  surgeon  re 
linquishes  his  hold  of  the  skin,  the  part  falls  down 
again.  The  relaxed  fold  of  skin  is  sometimes  si. 
tuated  rather  over  the  outer  commissure  than  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eyelid,  in  which  case,  the  latter  part  can  be 
opened  towards  the  nasal  commissure,  and  the  eyeball 
becomes  habitually  rotated  towards  the  nose  for  the 
purpose  of  vision,  whereby  strabismus  and,  if  the  dis- 
order he  not  soon  rectified,  an  obliquity  of  sight  are 
occasioned. 

A  prolapsus  of  the  upper  eyelid,  Beer  observes,  may 
be  the  consequence  of  any  inflammation  of  the  part, 
accompanied  with  considerable  oedema  cr  ecchymosis 
as  happens  from  severe  wounds  of  the  forehead,  eye 
brow,  or  the  eyelid  itself,  particularly  when  no  attempt 
is  made  to  unite  the  parts  by  the  lirst  intention.  Th« 
infirmity  may  also  be  the  consequence  of  ophthalmy, 
that  has  been  either  long  neglected  or  badly  treated 
with  relaxing  poultices  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  scrofulous 
patients  have  a  disposition  to  the  complaint. — {Beer, 
b.  2,  p.  109—111.) 

The  case,  as  described  by  this  author,  may  be  cured 
by  the  excision  of  a  long  slip  of  skin  from  the  eyelid, 
just  broad  enough  for  the  removal  of  the  redundant 
quantity.  For  taking  hold  of  the  portion  of  integu- 
ments. Beer  employs  forceps,  the  extremities  of  which 
are  broad,  with  a  somewhat  concave  edge.  As  much 
of  the  superfluous  skin  is  to  be  taken  hold  of  and  raised 
as  will  enable  the  patient  to  open  the  eyelid,  which  cir- 
cumstance is  the  criterion  of  the  quantity  selected  for 
the  removal  being  enougJi.  The  excision  may  then  be 
performed  with  scissors,  as  Beer  directs,  or  with  a 
knife,  as  others  may  prefer;  and  the  wound  is  to  be 
closed  with  a  suture.  The  slip  of  skin  chosen  for  re- 
moval should  not  be  too  near  the  edge  of  the  eyelid,  for 
then  the  skin  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  wound  would  be 
too  narrow  for  the  application  of  the  suture. — ( Beer,  b. 
2,  p.  115.)  Some  writers  refer  particular  cases  of  ptosis 
altogether  to  paralysis  of  the  levator,  and  other  in- 
stances to  spasm  of  the  orbicular  muscle.  When  the 
disease  depends  on  paralysis,  it  is  mostly  an  effect  of 
apoplexy,  upon  the  relief  of  which  its  cure  also  de- 
pends. The  treatment  directed  particularly  against 
the  paralytic  aft'ection  of  the  levator,  consists  in  fre- 
quently bathing  the  eye  and  surrounding  parts  with 
cold  spring  water,  and  rubbing  the  eyelid  and  eyebrow 
with  the  camphor  liniment,  to  which  a  little  of  the 
tinctura  lyttae  is  added.  The  shower  bath,  bark,  and 
other  tonics  are  also  indicated.  If  these  means  fail,  an 
issue  may  be  made  with  the  moxa  or  potassa,  between 
the  mastoid  process  and  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  kept  open 
two  or  three  weeks.  The  cure  of  spasmodic  ptosis, 
which  is  rather  a  symptom  of  other  diseases,  like  hys- 
teria, chorea,  worms,  &c.  than  a  distinct  affection,  con- 
sists in  the  removal  of  the  original  complaint.  Hoiv- 
ever,  generally  speaking,  anti-spasmodic  medicines; 
blisters  on  the  temple,  or  behind  the  ear;  an  issue  be- 
tween the  mastoid  process  and  angle  of  the  jaw,  as  re- 
commended by  J.  A.  Schmidt,  on  account  of  some  ner- 
vous ramifications  of  tlie  third  branch  of  the  fifth  pair, 
which  give  twigs  to  the  eyelids  lying  in  that  situation; 
and  fomenting  and  bathing  tlie  eye,  eyelids,  and  face 
with  a  decoction  of  poppy-heads  and  cicuta ;  are  Uie 
means  which  merit  the  consideration  of  the  practi 
tioncr. — (See  Richter's  .^nfangsgr.  dcr  Wundarm,  b. 
4,  p.  488,  8vo.  2d  edit.  Giitt.  1802.  J.  Ji.  Schmidt,  in 
Abhandl.  der  Konigl.  Med.  Cliir.  Jos.  jicad.  zu  Wien, 
b.  2,  p.  365,  1801.  Welter's  Manual,  Transl.  by  Mon- 
teath,  vol.  1,  p.  97,  i^c.  8vo.  Glasgow,  1821.  G.J. 
Beer,  Lehre  von  den  .^ugenkr.  b.  2,  p.  109,  ^c.  8vo 
fVien,  1817.  G.  J.  Guthrie,  Operative  Surgery  of 
the  Eye,  p.  41,  <?c.  8vo.  Land.  1823.) 

[PULSATION.— (See  Abdomen.)  Mr.  Loudon,  of 
Leamington  Spa,  did  me  the  favour  of  transmitting  to 
ine  last  spring,  some  particulars  of  a  case  where  the 
pulsations  of  the  aorta  against  a  diseased  liver,  which 
had  extended  itself  into  the  epigastrium,  ;iiid  which 
during  life,  was  manifested  by  a  well-defined  tu- 
mour at  the  i)it  of  the  stomach,  were  mistaken  by 
several  of  the  most  eminent  medical  men  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Leamington,  as  indicative  of  an  enlarge- 
ment of  tlie  aorta  immediately  behind  the  stomach. 
Dissection  proved  the  vessel  to  be  perfectly  sound. 
The  frequent  occurrence  of  such  cases  as  explained  in 
this  Diciionurv  should  bo  well  remembered  in  practice 
-Pref.] 

PUN«  Tri^ED  WOUND.'^.     See  Wounds. 
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PUPIL.  When  the  opening  in  the  centre  of  the 
iris  is  preternaiurally  large,  aiidihis  organ  more  or  less 
deprived  <i(  its  power  of  motion,  the  disease  is  tech- 
nically named  mydriasis,  vvhicli  is  eiUier  symptomatic 
or  idiopatkic.  Tlie  first  form  of  the  complaint,  as 
Weller  observes,  is  exemplified  in  cases  of  hydroce- 
phalus, hydrophthahnia,  pressure  on  the  brain  from 
various  causes,  worms,  amaurosis,  &c.  The  second 
often  presents  itself  as  a  paralytic  aff*^ciionof  the  iris  ; 
a  state  freqnenily  induced  by  the  application  of  cer- 
tain narcotics,  like  belladonna  and  hyoscyamus.  Con- 
genital cases  of  mydriasis  are  also  met  with,  as  well 
as  instances  brought  on  by  a  long  residence  in  dark- 
ness. A  dilat  lion  of  the  pupil  may  likewise  be  the 
consequence  of  an  adhesion  of  the  uvea  to  the  ante- 
rior capsule  of  the  lens.  When  the  retina  continues 
sensible,  the  inconveniences  produced  by  mydriasis, 
are  intolerance  of  iiftht,  complete  !»liiidness  in  the  day- 
time, and  in  the  end  amaurotic  mischief,  occasioned 
by  the  irritation  of  the  immoderate  quantity  of  the 
rays  of  light  admitted  within  the  eye.  The  kind  of 
prognosis,  and  the  mode  of  treatment,  must  often  de 
pend  entirely  upon  the  primary  affection,  of  which 
many  cases  of  mydriasis  are  only  symptomatic.  Of 
course,  the  original  disorder  must  always  be  cured,  it 
possible.  When  mydriasis  appears  to  rise  from  pa- 
ralysis of  the  iris,  blisters  may  lie  a[)plied  over  the 
eyebrows,  and  the  same  remedies  tried  which  are  usu- 
ally employed  in  other  local  paralytic  disorders.  The 
entrance  of  too  much  light  into  the  eye  may  be  mode- 
rated with  shades  and  tubulated  spectacles. 

The  case  which  is  the  reverse  of  the  precedmg  is 
a  preternaturally  contracted,  more  or  less  innnoveable 
Slate  of  the  pupil,  termed  myosis.  According  to  Wel- 
ler, it  is  sometimes  congenital.  It  is  often  met  with  as 
a  symptom  of  other  disorders,  especially  ophthalmy, 
inflammatii)n  of  the  dura  mater,  phrenitis,  concussion 
of  the  brain,  &c.  Persons  whose  business  is  to  be 
looking  at  small  shining  objects,  as  watchmakers,  often 
acquire  a  iiiyr>sis  from  habit,  and  they  cannot  be  cured 
of  it,  unless  they  avoid  the  causes  which  brought  it 
on,  keep  themselves  in  a  darkish  room,  and  use  a  green 
shade  or  tubulated  spectacles. — (See  lVe.ller''s  Ma- 
nual,  >?-c.  Transl  by  Munleath,  vol.  2,  p.  54.)  It  is  no- 
ticed by  Beer,  that  myosis,  when  a  sequel  of  oph- 
thalmy, is  less  obvious  than  most  other  consequences 
of  ocular  inflammation ;  for  though  the  iris  is  mo- 
tionless, and  the  pupil  considerably  diminished,  this 
opening  is  perfectly  clear  and  black,  and  not  drawn 
out  of  its  usual  position,  nor  its  pupillary  edge  in  the 
slightest  degree  angular.  The  patient,  though  he  is 
continually  compLiining  of  weakness  of  sight,  is  able 
to  distinguish  (with  some  trouble  indeed)  even  the 
smallest  objects  in  the  daytime,  and  in  very  light  si- 
tuations ;  but  his  sight  is  evidently  worse  in  the  eve- 
ning, and  in  darkish  places  in  the  daytinje;  for, 
when  both  his  eyes  are  affected,  he  is  in  the  dusk 
nearly  blind,  and  can  scarcely  find  his  way.  Beer 
remarks,  that  almost  every  considerable  internal  oph- 
thalmy, or  iritis,  however  favourably  the  disorder  may 
be  cured,  and  the  eyesight  restored,  always  leaves 
after  it  more  or  less  contraction  of  the  pupil,  which  af- 
fection, though  not  the  least  portion  of  coagulating 
lymph  can  be  perceived  in  ihe  posterior  chamber,  is 
combined  with  a  partial  or  ccnnplete  immobility  of  the 
iris.  Beer  assures  us,  that  every  expedient  which  he 
has  yet  tried  for  the  permanent  removal  of  this  com- 
plaint has  failed,  the  dilatation  of  trie  pupil  thus  pro- 
duced being  but  temporary.  Atjd  with  respect  to  the 
most  powerful  narcotics,  he  states,  that  in  two  cases 
they  were  worse  than  useless,  as  they  caused  a  still 
greater  contraction  of  the  pupil,  which,  however,  after 
a  few  hours,  resumed  its  former  diameter.  Ilence, 
this  experienced  oculist  is  disposed  to  set  down  the 
myosis  following  internal  ophthalmy  as  an  incurable 
complaint. — (See  Lchre  von  den  .^ugenkr.  b.  2,  p. 
SGI,  <^c) 

The  next  case  demanding  some  notice  in  this  work 
18  a  closure  nf  thr.  pupil  {atresia  pupillct).  Accord- 
ing to  Beer's  observations,  there  is  only  one  exception, 
in  which  in  the  adult  patient  a  closure  of  the  pupil  is 
not  the  consequence  of  ophthalmy,  and  the  case  here 
signified  is  termed  a  collapse  of  the  pupil,  or  aynizraia 
pupillm,  the  causes  of  which  are  said  to  be,  either  a 
very  considerable  loss  of  the  vitreous  humour  from  a 
wound  of  the  eye,  or  else  a  dissolved  or  rather  disor- 
ganized state  of  the  same  hutnour,  known  under  the 


name  of  synckisis.—{Lehre,  <J-c.  b.  2,  p.  190.)  Every 
internal  ophthalmy,  extending  to  the  retina  and  cho- 
ruides,  when  in  its  highest  degree,  is  apt  to  produce  a 
complete  closure  of  the  pupil.  However,  the  obliler-a- 
tion  of  this  opening  is  not  the  only  cause  of  blindness  ; 
for,  long  befoiie  this  state  of  the  iris  happens,  the  sight 
is  destroyed  by  considerable  and  frequently  irreme- 
diable injury  of  the  retina  and  neighbouring  textures, 
in  which  the  inflammation  is  directly  situated.  An 
incomplete  closure  of  the  pupil.  Beer  says,  is  still  more 
disposed  to  lake  place  at  the  jieriod  wlien  iritis  passes 
from  its  first  into  its  second  stage,  and  syphilitic  iritis 
is  said  to  be  particularly  apt  to  \ave  after  it  this  dis- 
agreeable consequence.— (f^oZ.  cit.  p.  191)  In  cases  of 
file  latter  description,  vision  is  not  always  quite  pre- 
vented, but  only  more  or  less  diminished,  the  coagu- 
lating lymph  eft'used  in  the  posterior  chamber  having, 
formed  only  a  delicate,  semitransparent  web.  How- 
ever, if,  in  the  second  stage  of  the  inflannnalion,  such 
lymph  should  be  converted  into  a  dense  membrane, 
with  opacity  of  the  len.s  and  its  capsule,  the  eye  then 
only  retains  more  or  less  perfectly  the  faculty  of  just 
distinguishing  the  light.  But  when,  in  such  a  case, 
the  patient  is  completely  insensible  of  the  difference 
between  light  and  darkness,  the  blindness,  as  in  the 
examples  mentioned  above,  is  not  owing  to  the  clo- 
sure of  the  pupil,  or  to  the  cataract,  but  to  other  mor- 
bid changes  resulting  from  the  same  infianmiation 
which  caused  the  defect  in  the  pupil  itself,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  ascertained  by  peculiar  appeaiances  in 
the  eye.  Passing  over  obstructions  of  the  pupil  by  the 
unabsorbed  matter  of  hypopiuiti,  and  by  the  continu- 
ance of  effused  blood  in  the  chambers  of  the  eye,  I 
come  to  the  case  next  noticed  by  Beer,  in  which  a 
closure  of  the  pupil  arises  from  a  partial  adhesion  of 
the  iris  to  the  cornea  {synechia  anterior),  and  will  in- 
evitably happen,  when  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
iris,  or  a  great  part  (u-  the  whole  of  its  pupillary  edge 
protrudes  through  an  opening  in  the  cornea,  and  be- 
comes adherent  to  it.  However,  sometimes  in  these 
cases,  the  pupil  becomes  completely  obstructed,  thougli 
the  protrusion  of  the  iris  is  inconsiderable,  and  its  pu- 
pillary edge  not  engaged  in  the  cicatrix;  a  circum- 
stance e.xemplified  when  the  cicatrix  over  the  adhe- 
rent part  of  the  iris  expands  very  much,  and  has  an 
extensive  leucomatons  surface,  so  that,  though  the 
pupil  may  be  of  considerable  size,  it  is  concealed,  and 
vision  impeded.  And  even  when  there  is  no  adhesion 
of  the  iris  to  the  cornea,  no  synechia  anterior,  as  it  is 
termed,  and  no  distortion  of  the  pupil,  a  large  dense 
cicatrix  of  the  cornea  may  obstruct  vision  by  lying  ex- 
actly over  that  aperture.  Lastly,  as  Beer  has  ex- 
plained, the  greater  part  of  the  cornea  may  be  in  an 
opaque,  spoiled  condition,  so  that  the  healthy  iris  can 
be  discerned  only  at  certain  points  behind  its  circum- 
ference, no  vestige  of  the  pupil  itself  being  distinguish- 
able ;  and  such  concealment  of  this  opening  may  be 
either  combined  or  not  witli  a  partial  adhesion  of  the 
iris  to  the  cornea.  In  such  cases,  the  patient  can  fre- 
quently perceive  the  light  very  well.— (B.  2,  p.  194, 
195.) 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  is  manifest,  says  Beer, 
that  in  many  cases  of  atresia  iridis  the  prognosis 
must  be  highly  unfavourable,  and  that  no  attempt  to 
form  an  artificial  pupil  should  ever  be  made,  when  the 
patient's  blindness  proceeds  from  other  causes  besides 
the  imperforate  state  of  the  iris.  Such  an  operation, 
Beer  observes,  can  only  be  proper  when  the  blindness 
is  entirely  owing  to  the  closed  or  concealed  slate  of  the 
pupil ;  when  the  different  degrees  of  light  can  be 
plainly  distinguished  ;  when  the  ca.sc  is  uncomplicated 
with  any  disease  of  other  important  tex.  ires  of  the 
eye,  capable  of  rendering  the  manual  proceedings  diffi- 
cult or  impracticable ;  when  the  eye  has  been  for  a 
long  lime  perfectly  free  from  inflammation;  when  Ihfr 
patient  is  healthy,  without  any  tendency  to  scrofula, 
syphilis,  or  gout';  and  both  his  eyes  are  completely 
blind.— (JS.  2,  p.  19G.)  Some  questions  may  be  enter 
tained  respecting  this  absolute  prohibition  of  the  ope 
rrttion  in  unhealthy  subjects,  because  the  line  between 
the  degrees  of  health  iind  disease,  requisite  for  the 
success  of  the  operation,  is  difiicult  to  specify,  and 
gout,  sypliili.s,  and  scrofula  arc  ol\cn  vague  expres- 
sions Yet,  no  doubt  can  exist,  I  think,  about  the  pio- 
priety  of  Beer's  advice,  never  to  allempt  the  forma 
lion  of  an  artificial  pupil,  when  the  patient  enjoy* 
vision  with  one  of  his  eyes;  for,  when  the  new  open- 
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ing  is  made,  as  it  ia  not  in  tlie  axis  of  vision,  the 
sight  is  con/ used  in  the  other  eye,  unless  the  imper- 
fect eye  be  kept  closed ;  and  the  operation  can  never 
be  done  without  exposing  the  patient  to  the  rislt  of 
more  or  less  inflammation  in  the  eye,  which  is  at  pre- 
sent so  useful  to  him.  Whatever  may  be  the  dilfer- 
ences  of  opinion  about  operating  in  cases  of  single 
cataract,  I  believe  that  all  surgeons  will  unanimously 
join  Beer  in  the  foregoing  advice,  respecting  the  im- 
prudence of  attempting  to  malte  an  artilicial  pupil 
when  the  patient  can  see  with  one  eye. 

When  vision  is  totally  lost  in  one  eye,  and  mate- 
rially impaired  in  the  other,  Mr.  Guthrie  very  judi- 
ciously observes,  that  the  question,  whether  an  opera- 
tion ought  to  be  performed  or  not,  is  important ;  for 
if  the  patient  still  enjoys  sutficient  power  of  vision  to 
guide  himself,  the  surgeon  would  be  more  than  hardy 
who  would  put  that  portion  of  the  faculty  of  sight  in 
jeopardy  by  attempting  an  operation:  which  may  fail, 
however  skilfully  done.  Yet  Mr.  Guthrie  does  not  ab- 
solutely denounce  the  operation;  he  adds,  "In  such 
circumstances,  the  operation  should  not  be  attempted 
upon  any  grounds,  unless  the  case  is  so  simple  as  to 
require  only  an  opening  in  the  cornea,  and  the  removal 
of  a  portion  of  the  iris,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the 
natural  pupil.  If  the  patient  cannot  see  suihciently 
well  to  guide  himself,  the  conditions  are  very  essen- 
tially altered,  since  an  unsuccessful  operation  involves 
the  loss  of  very  little,  whereas  much  is  to  be  gained  by 
the  successful  issue  of  it.  Where  opacities  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  cornea  occasion  the  impediment  to  vision,  it 
is  prudent  to  dilate  the  pupil  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
opacity,  by  the  daily  application  of  the  belladonna, 
which  may  possibly  enlarge  the  sphere  of  vision  so  as 
to  supersede,  in  a  doubtful  or  dangerous  case,  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  operation." — (See  Operative  Surgery  of 
the  Eye,  p.  444.) 

Beer  represents  the  event  of  the  operation  as  being 
very  uncertain,  when  the  patient  cannot  plainly  dis- 
cern the  various  degrees  of  light ;  when  the  cornea  is 
affected  with  leucoma,  or  scarred  and  spoiled  nearly  to 
its  very  circumference ;  when  there  is  only  a  partial 
staphyloma  of  it;  or  the  constitution  is  uniiealthy,  or 
impaired  by  the  effects  of  former  attacks  ef  scrofula, 
syphilis,  or  gout.  Lastly,  Beer  sets  down  the  opera- 
tion as  certainly  useless,  or  even  as  likely  to  cause  an 
entire  destruction  of  the  eye,  when  the  patient  is  quite 
insensible  of  light;  when  the  iris  and  neighbouring 
textures,  such  as  the  corpus  ciliare,  corona  ciliaris,  the 
membrane  of  the  vitreous  humour,  this  humour  itself, 
and  the  blood-vessels  of  the  organ,  arc  in  a  morbid 
state,  or  the  whole  eyeball  manifestlyin  a  preternatural 
condition.  However,  an  opacity  of  the  lens,  and  its 
capsule,  even  when  the  latter  is  completely  adherent  to 
the  uvea,  forms  no  prohibition  to  the  formation  of  an 
artificial  pupil,  though  it  is  a  circumstance  that  has 
great  weight  in  the  selection  of  the  method  of  opera- 
ting.— {Beer,  b.  2, p.  197.) 

The  following  information,  from  the  same  source,  is 
highly  important  to  the  practitioner ;  the  morbid  state 
of  the  iris,  and  other  adjacent  textures  of  the  eyeball, 
prohibiting  the  operation,  may  be  known  by  the  an- 
nexed circumstances.  Together  with  the  smaller  cir- 
cle of  the  iris,  the  larger  one  is  strikingly  changed,  in 
respect  to  its  colour,  its  consistence,  and  its  layers. 
Its  radiated  fibres  are  collected  into  dark- blue  or  black- 
ish fasciculi,  between  which  there  is  an  appearance  of 
empty  interspaces,  produced  by  the  indentations  of  the 
iris,  and  actually  semitransparent,  in  consequence  of 
the  tapetuin  of  the  uvea  having  always  been  in  these 
cases  more  or  less  annihilated  by  the  previous  inflam- 
mation. Around  the  cornea  the  sclerotica  seems 
bluish,  or  rather  of  a  smutty  grayiah-blue  colour ;  and 
sometimes  certain  points  of  this  membrane  are  protu- 
berant. The  morbid  states  of  the  whole  eyeball, 
which  may  complicate  the  atresia  iridis,  and  render 
the  operation  not  only  useless  but  hazardous  to  the 
preservation  of  the  eye,  are  its  dropsical  enlargement 
(see  Hydrop/Uhalmia) ;  its  atrophy;  its  preternatural 
firmness,  from  a  general  varicose  affection  of  its  blood- 
Tcssels;  and  its  morbid  softness,  from  a  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  vitreous  humour.— (iJeer,  vol.  cit.  p.  196  ) 

Before  proceeding  farther  into  the  subject,  I  tliink  it 
will  simplify  it  very  much  to  state,  that  numerous  as 
the  plans  are  of  making  an  artificial  pupil,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  occa.sional  practice  of  forming  a  kind  of  arti- 
ticial  prolapsus  of  the  iris,  in  order  to  change  the  posi-. 


tion  or  shape  of  the  imperfectly-closed  pftpil,  they  may 
all  be  classed  intothiee  principal  methods.  1.  The  sim- 
ple transverse,  perpendicular,  or  otherwise  directed 
incision  in  the  iris,  now  termed  corotornia,  performed 
either  through  the  sclerotica  or  the  cornea.  2.  The 
excision  of  a  piece  of  the  iris,  technically  named  coree- 
tomia.  3.  The  separation  of  a  part  of  its  circumfe- 
rence from  the  ciliary  ligament,  called  in  the  language 
of  oculists  corodialysis,  with  which  the  last  method, 
or  the  operation  of  corectomia,  is  combined  in  the  plans 
suggested  by  Assslini  and  Reisinger.  The  excision 
of  a  portion'of  sclerotica  close  to  the  cornea,  with  the 
view  of  forming  an  inlet  for  the  rays  of  light  to  the 
retina,  as  proposed  by  Autenrieth,  when  the  cornea  is 
entirely  opaque,  may  be  considered  a  hopeless  pro- 
ceeding. With  respect  also  to  the  three  other  methods, 
it  is  now  well  understood  by  all  impartial  surgeons,  that 
the  choice  of  them  must  depend  upon  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  and  that  here  it  would  be  as 
absurd  to  think  of  employing  in  all  instances  only  one 
plan,  as  to  have  the  idea  of  extending  the  same  prin- 
ciple to  all  the  forms  and  varieties  of  cataract. 

When  the  thing  is  j)ossib!e,  it  is  considered  by  Beer 
most  advantageous  to  make  the  artificial  pupil  rather 
towards  the  inner  canthus ;  though  others  express  a 
preference  to  the  centre  of  the  ins.  But,  as  he  very 
truly  remarks,  since  the  new  opening  must  be  where 
the  cornea  is  transparent,  tlie  operator  is  frequently 
obliged  to  form  it  either  below,  or  towards  the  temple, 
or  quite  above;  for  there  is  often  only  just  room  enough 
left  at  one  point  for  conducting  the  necessary  mauoBU- 
vrea  with  any  degree  of  precision. 

The  following  remarks  by  Mr.  Guthrie  I  consider 
interesting:  "  An  opening  must  be  made  in  the  iris,  of 
an  extent  equal,  at  least,  to  the  natural  size  of  the 
pupil  when  moderately  dilated;  for,  if  it  be  less,  there 
will  not  be  sufiicienl  room  for  the  rays  of  light  to  act 
with  eflect  on  the  retina  in  a  moderate  light ;  and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  artificial  pupil  never 
acquires  the  motions  of  dilatation  and  contraction,  so 
eminently  useful  in  the  natural  one.  It  should  not,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  too  large  ;  because  it  would  prove 
detrimental  to  vision,  by  admitting  too  many  rays  of 
light  to  the  retina.  It  sliould  resemble  the  natural 
opening  in  form  as  nearly  as  possible  ;  for  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt  of  the  advantage  derived  in  man  from 
a  circular  pupil,  where  the  axis  of  vision  is  directly 
forwards;  and,  although  an  artificial  one  is  seldom 
made  in  a  circular  form,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  iris, 
still  that  process  will  be  tlie  best  the  rosult  of  which 
most  nearly  resembles  the  natural  state. 

"  When  an  artificial  pupil  cannot  be  made  in  the 
centre  of  the  iris  (from  whatever  cause),  the  other 
parts  of  it  are  eligible  in  the  following  order.  1.  The 
inferior  part  of  the  iris  inclininjj  inwards.  2.  The  in- 
ternal, a  little  below  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 
eye.  3.  The  inferior  and  external ;  the  upper  part  be- 
ing the  least  eligible,  from  the  eyelid  covering  that 
portion  of  the  cornea  in  the  natural  state  of  the  eye." 
— ( Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,p.  442.) 

Mr.  Guthrie  agrees  with  Beer,  that  the  place  in 
which  the  iris  is  to  be  perforated  generally  depends 
more  on  the  transparency  of  the  cornea  than  the 
choice  of  the  operator.  It  is  also  remarked,  that  a 
small  artificial  pupil,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  iris,  is 
infinitely  more  valuable  than  a  large  one  at  any  other, 
which,  in  the  natural  stale  of  the  eye,  is  covered  by 
the  eyelid,  or  much  out  of  the  axis  of  vision.  If  the 
state  of  liie  cornea  will  permit  it,  Mr.  Guthrie  says,  a 
sound  part  of  tlie  iris  should  be  selected.— (P.  443.) 
Reconsiders  the  external  and  internal  margins  of  the 
iris,  immediately  on  a  line  with  the  central  transverse 
diameter,  particularly  unfavourable  for  the  method  in 
which  the  iris  is  separated  from  the  ciliary  ligatnent, 
because  there  the  long  ciliary  arteries  enter,  and  the 
attachment  of  the  iris  is  firmer  than  at  other  points. 

Cheselden  first  devised  a  section  of  the  iris,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  an  artificial  pupil.  He  proposed 
the  introduction  of  a  couching  needle,  with  a  sharp 
edge  only  on  one  side,  througli  the  sclerotica,  about 
half  a  line  from  the  cornea,  into  the  posterior  chamber. 
After  the  iris  had  been  perforated  towards  the  external 
angle,  and  the  f)oint  of  the  needle  then  pushed  through 
the  anterior  chamber,  as  far  as  that  side  of  the  iris 
which  is  nearest  the  nose,  the  edge  was  turned  back- 
wards, and  the  instrument  withdrawn,  so  as  to  make  ■ 
transverse  division  of  that  membrane. 
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The  account  oi  tlie  proposal,  given  by  Cheeelden 
Jiimaelf  in  the  PhJosop/iical  Trans,  for  1728,  is  very 
uicomplete  ;  and  according  to  Mr.  Guihrie,  he  did  not 
actually  perform  the  operation  on  the  person  wliose 
history  he  tliere  relates,  but  only  annexed  to  it  an  ac- 

I  count  of  a  particular  operation  which  he  consid'^red 
worthy  of  record :  a  circumstance  whicii,  from  not 
being  attended  to,  has  been  the  source  of  considerable 
errors.— ( Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye, p.  395.)  Mo- 
rand,  when  he  was  in  London,  saw  Cheselden  form  an 
artificial  pupil;  but  the  process,  as  described  by  Mo- 
rand,  differs  from  the  above,  inasmuch  as  tlie  needle 
passed  as  far  across  the  posterior  chamber  as  two- 
thirds  of  the  iris,  when  its  edge  was  turned  towards 
this  membrane,  which  was  thus  cut,  and  as  much  of 
it  divided,  in  withdrawing  the  instrument  horizontally, 
as  left  an  ar/'ficial  pupil  of  an  oblong  form. 

Janin  pet  formed  Cheselden's  method,  as  described 
by  Morand,  on  two  subjects  with  tlie  utmost  care  pos- 
sible, but  not  tlie  smallest  benefit  followed  :  for  alter 
the  subsidence  of  the  symptoms  produced  by  the  ope- 
ration, the  transverse  section  made  in  the  iris  by  tlie 
edge  of  the  needle  reunited. — {Mini,  sur  I'lEil.)  Mr. 
S.  Sharp  also  saw  a  failure  from  the  same  cause.— (On 
Operations,  chap.  29.) 

An  accident  occurred  to  Janin,  in  the  act  of  extract- 
ing a  cataract ;  viz.  he  included  the  iris  together  with 
the  cornea,  in  Daviel's  scissors,  and  cut  it  perpendicu- 
larly, and  the  division  remained  permanent.  This  ltd 
him  to  propose  a  perpendicular  incision  as  the  best 
expedient  for  making  an  artificial  pupil.  His  plan  con- 
sisted in  opening  the  cornea,  as  is  practised  for  the 
extraction  of  the  cataract,  and  in  dividing  the  iris 
perpendicularly  with  scissors  near  that  part  of  the 
pupil  which  is  next  to  the  nose  ;  for  he  affirms,  that  he 
has  seen  strabismus  result  from  making  the  section  to 
wards  the  external  side,  on  account  of  the  too  great 
divarication  of  the  optical  axes. 

Although  the  practice  of  making  an  incision  in  the 
iris  or  corotomia  is  severely  disapproved  of  by  Beer, 
who  Stat  that  it  admits  of  being  practised  only  in 
very  few  cases,  and  is  rendered  quite  unnecessary  by 
what  he  denominates  the  two  other  better  plans  (6.  2, 
p.  199),  it  is  still  considered  by  some  men  of  experi- 
ence as  having  recommendations,  and  they  have  there- 
fore endeavoured  to  improve  it.  However,  it  will  only 
be  in  my  power  to  notice  in  this  work  a  few  of  its 
modifications. 

In  1812,  Sir  W.  Adams  recommended  the  revival  of 
Cheselden's  method  of  forming  an  artificial  pupil, 
with  the  difference  of  using  for  the  purpose  a  particular 
sort  of  knife.  "  With  a  cataract  needle  (says  this  ocu- 
list) I  could  not  cut  through  the  iris  by  a  gentle  force  ; 
and  if  I  ventured  to  apply  a  greater  force,  the  iris  se- 
parated from  its  attachment  to  the  ciliary  ligament, 
which  rendered  all  farther  attempts  to  effect  a  central 
aperture  useless.  The  same  accident  appears  to  have 
happened  to  Mr.  Sharp  in  his  trials  of  this  operation. 
In  the  hopes  of  procuring  an  appropriate  instrument,  I 
twice  went  to  London,  at  the  interval  of  a  few  months; 
but  though  I  described  to  different  instrument-makers 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended,  still  I  could 
only  procure  the  needle  which  cuts  on  one  edge,  and 
the  spear-pointed  knife  of  difteient  sizes,  described  by 
Cheselden.  At  length  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  curved 
edge  of  the  common  dissecting  seal  pel  was  well  adapted 
to  cut  with  facility.  I  therefore,  when  in  London  a 
third  time,  got  a  small  knife  made,  two-thirds  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  nearly  a  line  in  width,  with  a 
Htraight  back,  sharp  point,  and  a  curved  edge,  which 
cut.s  back  towards  the  handle  for  about  three  lines." 
—Mdams's  Pract.  Obs.on  Kctropium,  Sre.p.  30.)  Ac- 
cording to  this  writer,  in  all  cases  where  there  is  no 
r.rystnlline  lens,  and  the  cornea  is  free  from  opacity, 
the  division  of  the  iris  should  be  made  in  the  centre, 
.iiid  should  extend  acrrws  at  least  two-thirds  of  its 
franaveriie  diameter.      In  a  later  work,  however,  he 

lates,  that  experience  has  convinced  him,  that  soex- 
tensive  a  division  of  the  iris  is  unnecessary  for  the  pre- 
veniion  of  the  reunion  of  this  membrane,  and  that  a 
cut  through  onr;-third  «)f  it8  diameter  is  sufficient.  The 
eye  being  gently  fixed,  either  with  the  finger  of  the  as- 
sistant, who  Kupports  the  upper  eyelid,  or  with  a  c(m- 
cave  sort  of  Bpeculuin  placed  under  the  upper  eyelid, 
the  artificial  pupil  knife  is  to  be  introduced  through 
the  coats  of  the  eye,  about  a  line  behind  the  iria,  with 
toi cutting  edge  turned  backwards     The  poin»  is  next 


to  be  brought  forwards  through  the  iris,  somewhat 
more  than  a  line  from  its  'einporal  ciliary  attacliment, 
and  cautiously  carried  through  the  anterior  chamber, 
until  it  has  nearly  reached  the  inner  edge  of  that  mem- 
brane (or  as  is  expressed  in  a  later  description),  "  un- 
til it  has  traversed  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  width 
of  the  iris,"  when  it  should  be  almost  withdrawn  out 
of  the  eye,  gentle  pressure  being  made  with  the  curved 
part  of  the  cutting  edge  of  the  instrument  agaiiist  the 
iris,  in  the  line  of  its  transverse  diameter.  If  in  the 
first  attempt  the  iris  should  not  be  sufficiently  cut,  the 
point  of  the  knife  is  to  be  again  carried  forwards,  and 
similarly  withdrawn,  until  the  incision  is  of  a  proper 
length.  After  the  operation,  the  eye  is  to  be  covered 
with  a  plaster  of  simple  ointment,  and  the  patient  put 
into  bed,  wil4i  his  head  raised.— (P.  36,  37.)  When 
the  closure  of  the  pupil  is  attended  with  a  cataract, 
the  primary  steps  of  the  operation  are  the  same;  but 
Sir  W.  Adams  lakes  care  also  to  cut  the  cataract  into 
pieces,  some  of  whicli  he  brings  forwards  into  the  an- 
terior chamber,  while  others  he  leaves  in  the  opening 
of  the  iris,  where  they  at  fir.st  serve  as  a  plug,  hinder- 
ing union  by  the  first  intention  (p.  38),  and  are  after- 
ward absorbed.  For  an  account  of  his  particular 
methods  for  all  the  various  complications  of  cases,  the 
reader  must  consult  his  publications,  where  many  suc- 
cessful examples  of  the  operation  are  recorded. 

That  Cheselden's  method  oupht  not  to  be  entirely 
rejected,  there  can  now  he  no  doubt.  Like  all  other 
modes  of  forming  an  artificial  pupil,  it  certainly  does 
not  merit  exclusive  preference.  In  addition  to  the 
testimony  of  Sir  W.  Adams,  we  have  that  of  Mr. 
Ware,  to  prove  that  Choseldon's  operation  liequently 
succeeds.  When  the  pupil  had  become  closed,  after 
an  unsuccessful  extraction  of  the  cataract,  Mr.  Ware 
in  several  instances  made  a  new  pupil  agreeably  to 
Cheselden's  mode,  with  the  most  perfect  success. 
"  The  fibres  of  the  iris  retracted  as  soon  as  they  were 
divided,  and  left  the  pupil  very  nearly  of  its  natural 
size.  Its  shape  was  not  quite  round ;  but  the  sight 
was  immediately  restored,  and  to  so  great  a  degree  as 
to  enable  the  patient,  by  the  help  of  suitable  convex 
glasses,  to  see  distinctly  both  near  and  distant  objects, 
neither  pain  nor  inflammation  being  consequent  to  the 
operation." 

Where  there  is  a  prolapsus  of  the  iris,  through  a 
breach  of  the  cornea,  involving  more  or  less  of  the  pu- 
pillary margin,  Mr.  Travers  considers  Cheselden's 
method  tiie  inost  applicable  ;  viz.  "  the  transverse  divi- 
sion of  the  stretched  fibres  of  the  iris,  and  which,  if 
the  section  be  made  in  front  of  the  membrane,  i.  e. 
from  before  backwards,  admits  of  no  improvement. 
The  edges  of  the  section  instantly  recede  and  form 
an  excellent  pupil."  However,  he  afterward  adds, 
"  that  a  partial  adhesion  of  the  pupillary  margin  may 
be  combined  with  a  healthy  lens.  In  this  case,  the 
removal  of  the  ix^e^  border  of  the  pupil,  drawn  by 
means  of  forceps  through  an  incision  in  the  cornea, 
will  be  preferable,  on  account  of  preserving  the  trans- 
parency of  the  lens." — {Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of 
the  Eye,  p.  343.) 

In  a  modern  work,  Professor  Maunoir,  of  Geneva, 
has  published  a  very  successful  case,  in  which  an  ar- 
tificial pupil  was  formed  and  a  caseous  cataract  ex- 
tracted. "I  operated  (says  he)  on  the  right  eye  in  the 
following  manner.  The  patient  being  seated  on  a 
chair,  and  having  the  head  inclined  upon  a  cushion,  I 
placed  myself  behind  him,  and,  with  the  fore  finger  of 
the  left  hand  conSning  the  upper  eyelid,  while  an  as- 
sistant depressed  the  lower,  I  made  with  the  right 
hand  a  semicircular  incision  in  the  lower  ad  external 
part  of  the  cornea.  This  incision  occupied  a  full  third 
of  the  circumference  of  the  membrane.  On  re-opening 
the  eye,  the  iris  was  seen  projecting  a  little  from  the 
wound  in  the  cornea.  I  replaced  it  with  the  blunt 
point  of  my  scissors.  Introducing  the  two  blades 
closed  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  then  opening 
them,  I  caused  the  pointed  blade  to  penetrate  the  iris, 
leaving  the  blunt  blade  between  thut  membrane  and 
the  cornea ;  then  closing  the  scissors,  a  i)erpendicular 
incision  of  the  iris  resulted,  describing  a  little  more 
than  half  the  chord  of  an  arc  of  two-fifths  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  iris  traced  on  the  side  of  the  temple. 
The  first  incision  not  having  occasioned  the  formation 
of  a  pupil  of  the  necessary  size,  I  introdnrrd  the  scia- 
Hors  into  the  iris  a  second  lime  n  little  oliliqnely ;  and 
immediately  the  pupil  appeared  of  a  satisfactory  form 
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and  size,  but  exhibiting  the  crystalline  entirely  opaque. 
The  second  stroke  of  the  scissors  had  divided  the  cap- 
Bula:  I  therefore  introduced  the  small  curette,  in  order 
to  endeavour  to  destroy  what  adhered  of  the  crysial- 
line  tp  '.he  shrunk  and  contracted  circunvference  of  the 
old  pupil,  'i'his  attempt  did  not  succeed.  Lastly,  I 
effected  a  passage  of  a  portion  of  the  opaque  lens,  by 
means  of  a  slight  pressure  with  a  large  scoop,  exer- 
cised on  the  lower  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  The 
crystalline,  which  was  of  a  cheesy  consistence,  came 
out  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  though  it  was  not  en- 
tirely removed,  yet  a  sufficient  quantity  was  discharged 
to  leave  the  artificial  pupil  of  a  most  perfect  black. 
This  new  pupil  was  on  the  side  of  the  temple;  and  at 
the  exterior  and  k>wer  part  of  the  iris." — (See  JHed. 
Ckir.  Trans,  vol.  7,  p.  305,  et  seq.)  In  this  communi- 
cation are  also  two  other  cases,  in  which  Maunoir  ope- 
rated with  success,  though  they  were  complicated  with 
cataracts  and  adhesions  of  the  lens  to  the  iris.  In 
some  remarks  annexed  by  Scarpa  to  the  preceding  ac 
count,  the  latter  expresses  his  opinion,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  scrupulous  whether  the  crystalline  be 
partly  or  entirely  opaque,  whenever  the  capsule  is 
opaque  and  adheres  to  the  iris  behind  the  edge  of  the 
interior  and  enclosed  pupil.  "  In  this  case  only  one 
remedy  can  be  pointed  out,  namely,  the  removal  of  the 
opaque  adherent  capsule,  and  consequently  of  the  crys- 
talline, whether  it  be  transparent  or  opaque.  In  the 
second  place  (says  Scarpa),  I  think  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt,  that  in  similar  cases,  it  is  advisable  to  make 
an  incision  upon  the  iris,  proportioned  to  the  size  of 
the  body  to  be  extracted,  rather  than  to  make  it  small, 
which  obliges  the  operator  to  divide  the  crystalline  and 
the  capsule,  with  the  intention  of  extracting  a  part  and 
of  abandoning  the  rest  to  the  powers  of  absorption. 
Thirdly:  I  would  establish  as  a  fundamental  principle, 
in  similar  cases,  that  after  the  complete  extraction  of 
the  crystalline,  with  its  opaque  capsule,  by  means  of 
the  least  possible  introduction  of  the  in-struments,  the 
artificial  pupil  ought  not  to  be  too  near  the  incision  in 
the  cornea,  and  consequently  not  too  near  the  cicatrix 
occasioned  by  it."— (P.  317.)  Scarpa  then  recom- 
mends a  particular  method  of  operating  in  cases  where 
there  are  cataracts:  after  having  made,  in  the  manner 
of  Wenzel,  a  transverse  incision  in  the  iris  and  in  the 
cornea,  he  would  introduce  Maunoir's  scissors,  blunted 
at  both  points,  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  aque- 
ous humour,  and  make  an  incision  in  the  iris,  diverging 
from  the  cut  made  with  the  knife.  The  aiwrture  thus 
made,  Scarpa  thinks,  would  be  large  enough  for  the 
easy  passage  of  the  opaque  lena. 

Among  other  late  opinions  professed  by  Scarpa,  we 
find  the  following:  that  no  instrument  is  so  proper  as 
the  scissors  for  making  an  incision  In  the  iris ;  that 
when  the  case  is  not  complicated  by  cataract,  a  very 
small  wound  in  the  cornea  is  sufficient;  that  the 
formation  of  a  triangular  edge  in  the  iris,  by  means  of 
a  double  incision  with  the  scissors,  is  the  most  easy  and 
least  painful  of  all  the  methods  hitherto  proposed  for 
obtaining  a  permanent  artificial  pupil;  and,  lastly,  that 
specks  of  the  cornea  present  no  obstacle,  because  the 
artificial  pupil  may  be  made  opposite  the  transparent 
part  of  that  membrane. — {Med.  Ghir.  Trans,  vol.  7,  p. 
320,  .121.) 

As  I  have  already  noticed,  the  contraction  of  tlie 
natural  pupil  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  iris  being 
stretched  towards  some  point  of  the  cornea  to  which 
it  is  adherent.  This  state,  as  Scarpa  observes,  is  most 
frequently  accompanied  with  partial  opacity  of  the 
cornea  around  the  adhesion,  or  prolapsus  of  the  iris,  as 
well  as  with  opacity  of  the  lens  and  its  capsule.  At 
other  times,  however,  these  internal  parts  preserve 
their  natural  transparency,  notwithstanding  the  de 
■viation  of  the  natural  pupil.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
pupil,  though  removed  from  its  situation,  is  not  in 
reality  obliterated,  but  merely  very  much  contracted, 
and  incapable  of  admitting  the  quantity  of  light  ne- 
cessary for  vision,  especially  if  the  opposite  part  of  the 
cornea  be  slightly  opaque.  In  such  an  example,  Scarpa 
recommends  making  a  small  incision  in  the  cornea  at 
the  most  commodious  part,  when  with  Maunoir's 
scissors  closed,  and  constructed  with  little  buttons  at 
the  ends  of  both  the  blades,  an  endeavour  is  to  be 
made  to  break  the  adhesion  existing  between  the  iris 
and  the  cornea.  If  this  can  be  effected,  the  natural 
pupil  generally  recovers  its  former  situation  and  size; 
but  if  the  adhesion  be  very  firni,  Scarpa  introduces  one 


of  the  blades  within  the  contracted  pupil,  behind  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  iris,  until  the  other  blade  has 
reached  the  confines  of  the  cornea  with  the  sclerotica. 
The  iris  is  then  to  be  divided  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  V,  without  at  all  injuring  the  capsule  or  lens,. 
l»oth  of  which  are  transparent. — {On  Diseatts  of  the 
Eyes,  p  384,  ed.  2,  transl.  by  Briggs.)  When,  after 
extraction  of  the  cataract,  the  pupil  has  been  dragged 
down  in  this  manner  by  adhesion  to  the  lower  third  of 
the  cornea,  the  upper  two-thirds  of  which  are  trans- 
parent. Dr.  Monteaih,  of  Glasgow,  has  succet'ded  five 
times  in  forming  an  artificial  pupil,  and  restoring 
vision,  by  making  a  small  opening  in  the  upper  and 
outer  part  of  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  capable  of  ad- 
mitting Maunoir's  eye-scis#ors,  with  which  the  over- 
stretched fibres  of  the  iris  aie  to  be  cut  across  by  one 
simple  incision  three  lines  in  length.  The  cut  edges 
instantly  recede  and  leave  an  oval  pupil  of  sufficient 
size.— (See  IVeller's  Manual,  vol.  2,  p.  70.)  In  the 
cases  above  specified  by  Scarpa,  Sir  VVm.  AdiHiis,  in- 
stead of  performing  corotoinia,  endeavours  to  separate 
the  iris  from  the  cornea,  and  then  to  alter  the  position 
of  the  pupil  by  drawing  it  towards  that  part  of  the 
cornea  which  has  remained  transparent.  For  this 
purpose  he  punctures  the  cornea  about  one  liii(!  in  front 
of  the  iris,  separates  the  adhesion,  and  then  makes  the 
disengaged  portion  of  the  iris  protrude  through  the 
puncture  and  leaves  it  there,  even  using  the  forceps, 
if  necessaiy,  for  drawing  it  out  as  far  as  is  deemed  ne- 
cessary for  its  b*iing  securely  fixed.  This  method  is 
disapproved  of  by  Scarpa,  because  a  second  prolapsus 
of  the  iris  in  the  same  eye  appears  to  him  a  very 
serious  disease,  and  rather  calculated  to  increa.-^e  the 
opacity  of  the  cornea,  and  augment  the  contraction  of 
the  pupil,  than  afford  relief. 

According  to  Beer,  in  the  excision  of  a  portion  of  the 
iris,  corectomia  is  particularly  indicated  in  all  cases  in 
which  there  ic  a  sound  transparent  lens,  as  in  many 
oxamjiles  of  synechia  anterior,  concealment  of  the 
natural  pupil  by  a  central  opacity  of  the  cornea,  k.c. 
Beer  admits,  however,  as  an  exception,  the  instances  in 
which  the  transparent  portion  of  the  Cf)rnea  is  so  smal 
that  no  opening  can  be  made  in  it  with  the  knife  large 
enough  to  permit  the  iris  to  be  taken  hold  of  with  a 
small  hook  or  forceps,  and  a  piece  of  it  cut  out  above 
the  ciliary  processes.— (/?.  2,  p.  200.)  'I'hc  reason  here 
given  does  not  appear  to  myself  very  strong,  because  it 
may  be  asked,  why  not  acquirt;  more  room  by  cutting 
a  portion  of  the  opaque  part  of  the  corneal  Weller 
assigns  a  better  reason  against  corectomia,  viz.  when 
he  refers  to  the  risk  of  a  sufficient  piece  of  the  cornea 
not  being  left  transparent,  opposite  the  new  pupil  after 
the  cicatrization  of  that  menihrane. — {Vol. '2,  p,  65.) 
Beer  farther  stales,  that  corectomia  may  be  performed 
in  cases  of  atresia  iridis  consequent  to  the  operation  of 
extracting  the  cataract,  when  the  surgeon  is  certain 
that  no  coagulating  lymph,  effu-sed  during  the  previous 
inflammation  in  the  posterior  chamber,  reaches  above 
the  lesser  circle  of  the  uvea,  or  is  conjoined  with  opacity 
of  the  remaining  capsule  of  the  lens.  The  first  slate 
may  be  learned  from  the  sintrular  colour  and  form  of 
the  greater  ring  of  the  iris;  the  second,  from  the  very 
indistinct  manner  in  which  the  patient  is  sensible  of 
the  difl!erent  degrees  of  light.— (Pccj-,  b.  2,  p.  200.) 

The  excision  of  a  piece  f)f  the  iris,  says  Beer,  re- 
quires the  preliminary  formationof  a  flap  in  the  cornea, 
one  line  in  length,  with  the  cataract  knife,  and  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  sclerotica,  so  that  no  subsequent 
opaque  cicatrix  may  interfere  with  the  success  of  the 
operation.  The  second  part  of  the  business,  viz.  the 
excision  of  a  piece  of  the  iris,  must  be  done  in  thrc-e 
ways,  according  to  circumstances.  1.  The  iris  may 
not  be  any  where  adherent  to  the  cornea,  in  whxh 
case,  after  an  opening  has  been  made  in  the  latter 
membrane,  the  iris  is  propelle.l  out  between  the  edges 
of  the  wound  by  the  aqueous  humour,  yet  left  in  the 
posterior  chamber,  which  opportunity  the  surgeon 
must  immediately  avail  himself  of  for  taking  hold  of 
the  projecting  piece  of  the  iris  with  a  very  fine  ^look, 
and  cutting  it  off  with  Daviel's  scissors.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  iris  is  instantly  retracted  behind  the 
cornea,  and  a  well-formed  pnpil  is  immediutcly  seen. 
2  Only  the  part  of  the  edge  of  the  pupil  may  remain 
not  adherent  to  and  drawn  towards  the  cornea,  where 
it  is  intended  to  f«)rm  the  artificial  pupil ;  a  state  best 
ascertained  by  a  lateral  inspe<  lion  of  the  eye.  In  this 
cafe,  after  opening  the  cornea,  Beer  says,  the  operator 
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IS  directly  to  introduce  a  small  hook  between  the  iria 
and  cornea,  so  :ia  not  to  injure  either  of  tliese  parts 
with  iis  iMiiiii,  and  he  is  then,  with  Uie  instrument  di- 
recled  ..hiiquely,  to  get  hold  ul  the  pupillary  edi,'e  of  the 
iria,  and,  while  the  iris  is  drawn  out  between  the  edges 
of  the  incision,  the  projecting  piece  is  to  be  cut  ofT 
with  Daviel's  scissors.  Tlius  tlie  natural  pujtil  is  to  be 
extendt:d  behind  the  trans|.arent  part  of  the  cornea 
towards  the  edge  of  this  membrane.  3.  The  pupillary 
edae  of  the  iris  may  be  adherent  to  the  cornea  ex- 
actly in  the  situation  where  tlie  artilicial  pupil  is  to  be 
formed:  in  this  case,  Heer  direcis  the  ins  to  be  taken 
hold  of  at  its  greater  circle  willi  the  hook,  or  (if  this 
should  tear  its  way  out)  with  a  pair  of  fine  pointed 
forceps  with  teeth  drawn  out  between  the  edges  of  the 
wound,  and  the  point  of  the  cone  tims  produced  cut 
ofl"  somewliat  within  the  edges  of  the  wound,  as  draw- 
ing the  iris  farther  out  niiglil  tear  it  and  have  a  preju- 
dicial etft-ct.  In  all  these  cases,  says  Beer,  the  luidis- 
eased  lens  and  its  capsule  will  noi  be  injured  if  the  pa- 
tient keep  lolerably  steady,  and  the  o|)eraior  liave 
already  acquired  dexterity  in  the  extraction  of  the 
cataract.  Theoperaiion  i)eiiig  finished,  the  subsequent 
Ireatineiit  is  like  that  gent-rally  adnpied  alter  the  ex- 
traction of  the  caianact. —  (See  Cataract.)  When  co- 
rectoniia  is  to  ue  performed  for  a  closure  of  the  pupil, 
consequent  to  extraction  of  the  cataract,  Beer  particu- 
larly lecommends  the  forceps  to  be  used,  though  he 
adds,  that  such  operation  is  applicable  only  when  the 
remaining  capsule  has  not  b<;en  spoiled  by  inflamma- 
tion, and  the  quantity  o  lymph  in  the  posterior  cham- 
ber is  not  so  great  as  to  reach  above  the  lesser  circle 
of  the  uvea. 

The  only  other  species  of  co>-ectomia  which  I  deem 
it  necessary  to  notice,  is  what  was  proposed,  in  tlie 
year  1811,  by  the  late  Mr.  Gibson  of  Manchester.  It  is 
described  as  follows:  "  The  first  stej)  of  the  operation 
is  to  secure  the  eyelids,  as  in  the  operation  for  extract- 
ing a  cataract.  A  puncture  is  then  to  be  made  in  the 
cornea,  with  a  broad  cornea-knife,  within  a  line  of  the 
sclerotica,  to  the  extent  of  abcnit  three  lines.  All 
pressure  is  now  to  be  removed  from  the  eyeball,  and 
the  cornea-knife  gently  withdrawn.  The  consequence 
of  this  is,  that  a  portion  of  the  jiqueous  hunifiur 
escapes,  and  the  iris  fails  into  contact  with  the  opening 
in  the  cornea,  and  closes  it  like  a  valve.  A  slight  pres- 
sure must  now  be  made  upon  the  superior  and  nasal 
part  of  lite  eyeliall,  with  the  fore  and  middle  finger  of 
the  left  hand,  till  at  length,  by  an  occasional  and  gentle 
increase  of  the  pressure,  or  by  varying  its  direction, 
the  iris  gradually  protrudes,  so  as  to  present  a  bag  of 
the  size  of  a  large  pin's  hi  ad.  This  protruded  portion 
must  l)e  cut  off  with  a  pair  of  fine  curved  scissors,  and 
all  pressure  at  the  same  time  removed:  the  iris  will 
then  recede  within  the  eye,  and  the  portion  which  has 
been  removed  will  leave  an  artificial  pupil  more  or 
less  circular." — (Gibsoji  on  Artificial  Pupil,  <S-c. 
Z/OTirf.  1811.)  Such  was  this  surgeon's  mode  of  ope 
rating,  when  the  closure  of  the  pupil  was  attended 
with  central  opacity  of  the  cornea,  uncombined  with 
adhesions.  The  effect  of  a  slight  adhesion  of  the 
inner  border  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea  will  be,  to  pre- 
vent the  prrurnsion  of  the  first  of  these  membranes 
through  the  puncture  in  the  cornea,  which  protrusion 
so  much  facilitates  the  operation.  In  this  case,  a  por- 
tion wliich  does  not  adhere  innst  be  drawn  out  with  a 
small  hook,  and  then  removed.  Sometimes  the  ad- 
hesion may  be  separated  at  the  time  of  making  the 
puncture,  and  then  tlie  iris  will  protrude.  When  the 
whole  or  greater  part  of  the  inner  border  of  the  iris 
is  involved  in  adhesions  to  the  cornea,  these  must  be 
Bwparated  with  the  cornea  knife  aller  making  the 
puncture,  and  the  iris  may  then  either  be  drawn  out 
with  the  hook,  or  a  portion  of  it  be  removed  by  means 
of  very  minute  8cis.«ors.  In  every  rase,  however,  the 
removal  of  n  portioti  is  essential  to  snccess. 

When  a  cataract  is  known  to  exist,  Mr.  Gibson  re- 
commends  it  to  b«<  depre.nsed,  or  broken  to  |)ier,e8  with 
the  needle,  before  making  the  artificial  pupil;  and 
when  the  wh«>le  cornea  is  iransparc^nt,  he  diiects  afla|) 
to  he  made  in  the  centre  of  ihe  jrin  with  the  cornea 
knife,  and  then  cut  off  with  the  iris  scissors. —(f^tfrsMn, 
op.  r.it.) 

CiirnHalysin,  or  the  mode  of  forming  an  atlificinl 
pupil  by  deiarhitig  a  portion  of  the  iris  from  the  ciliary 
ligament,  is  snid  to  have  tieen  devised  by  Ad.  Schniidt 
and  Scarpa  about  the  same  time,  and  has  been  va- 


riously modified  by  Reisingcr,  Lmigenbeck,  Himly, 
Graefe,  and  others.— ( JVelkr  vn  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 
vol.2,  p.  65.)  According  to  Beer,  this  plan  of  operating 
is  indicated,  first,  only  when  the  coagulating  lymph, 
effused  in  the  posterior  chamber  after  the  extraction  of 
the  cataract,  or  reclination  (see  this  word),  reaches 
from  above  the  lesser  circle  of  the  uvea  towards  the 
ciliary  processes;  a  circumstance  which  may  be  known 
by  the  considerable  change  of  colour  in  the  greater 
circle  of  the  iris,  and  by  the  indistinct  manner  in  which 
ilie  patient  perceives  the  light.  Secondly,  when  the 
uvea  is  every  where  adherent  to  a  secondary  capsular 
cataract,  or  capsulo  lenticular  cataract,  or  the  closure 
of  the  pupil  has  been  occasioned  by  a  purulent  or 
bloody  cataract.  Whenever  the  attempt  is  made  in 
these  last  cases,  however,  the  patient  should  be  capa- 
ble, as  he  sometimes  is,  of  plainly  discerning  the  light. 
Lastly,  coredialysis  is  sanctioned  by  Beer,  when  the 
cornea  is  every  where  incurably  opaque,  excepting  so 
small  a  part  of  it  that  it  could  not  well  be  opened  for 
the  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  iris.— (B.  2,  p.  203.) 

When  the  closed  pupil  is  the  result  of  inflammation 
from  an  injury,  the  lens  has  been  absorbed,  and  the  an- 
tei-ior  capsule,  or  both  the  anterior  and  posterior,  are 
thickened  and  firmly  attached  to  the  iris  with  only  an 
indistinct  perception  of  light,  and  a  discoloration  of 
the  lesser  circle  ot  the  iris,  indicating  a  deposition  of 
lymph  behind  it,  Mr.  Guthrie  sets  down  coredialysis  as 
the  proper  operation  ;  "  for  the  formation  of  a  trian- 
gular opening  by  the  scissors  would  not  be  easily  ac- 
complished to  a  sufficient  extent;  and  the  simple  di- 
vision of  the  central  part  of  the  iris  would  in  general 
be  ineffectual,  in  consequence  of  the  thickened  cap- 
sule preventing  the  necessary  retraction  of  the  fibres  of 
the  iris." — ( Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  466.) 

The  feeble  union  of  the  iris  with  the  ciliary  ligament, 
and  consequently  tlie  greater  facility  of  detaching  its 
cdsie  from  that  ligament,  with  which  it  is  connected, 
tiian  of  iaceraiiiig  its  body,  induced  Scarpa  to  try  a 
new  method  of  forming  an  artificial  pupil  when  the 
natural  one  had  become  too  much  contracted,  or  quite 
obliterated,  after  the  extraction  or  depression  of  the 
cataract.  His  method  of  operating  consists  in  detach- 
ing, by  means  of  a  couching  needle,  a  certain  extent  of 
the  circumference  of  the  iris  from  the  ciliary  ligament, 
without  dividing  the  cornea.  The  attempt  met  witli 
success. 

The  patient  being  seated  and  supported,  as  if  he  were 
about  to  have  the  operation  for  the  cataract  performed, 
a  straight  slender  couching  needle  is  to  be  introduced 
through  the  sclerotica,  at  the  external  angle  of  the  eye, 
about  two  lines  from  the  union  of  this  membrane  with 
the  cornea;  and  its  point  is  to  be  pushed  as  far  as  the 
upper  and  inner  edge  of  the  iris ;  in  other  words,  as 
far  as  that  side  of  the  iris  which  is  nearest  the  nose. 
The  needle  advances  nearly  to  the  ciliary  ligament, 
and  the  surgeon  perforates  the  interna  edge  of  the 
iris  at  its  upper  part,  so  that  the  point  of  the  instru- 
ment scarcely  appears  in  the  anterior  chamber,  because 
that  part  of  it  being  very  narrow,  the  point  of  the  in- 
strument, however  little  it  advance  beyond  the  iris, 
would  enter  the  substance  of  the  cornea.  The  mo- 
ment the  needle  appears  in  the  anterior  chamber,  the 
instrument  must  be  pressed  on  the  iris  frotn  above 
downwards,  and  from  the  internal  towards  the  exter- 
nal angle,  so  as  to  bring  it  in  a  parallel  line  to  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  iris,  for  the  purpose  of  detaching 
a  portion  of  the  edge  of  this  membrane  from  the  ciliarj 
ligament.  This  separation  being  effected,  the  operator 
must  depress  the  point  of  the  needle,  in  order  to  apply 
it  to  the  inferior  angle  of  the  slit  that  he  has  begun  to 
make.  Then  the  aperture  may  be  enlarged  at  plea- 
sure, by  pushing  the  iris  towards  the  temple,  and  with- 
drawing the  needle  from  before  backwards,  parallel 
to  the  anterior  surface  of  tiie  iris  and  the  createst  axis 
of  the  eye.  If,  when  this  detachment  has  been  ac- 
complished, no  opaque  body  appear  at  the  bottom  of 
the  eye,  the  needle  is  to  be  withdrawn  altogether.  If 
any  portion  of  opaque  capsule  left  behind  after  the  de 
pression  or  extraction  of  the  cataract  should  afterward 
advance,  and  present  itself  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new 
pupil,  the  little  opaque  membrane  must  be  reduced  t» 
fragments,  and  pushed  through  the  artificial  opening 
into  the  anterior  chamber,  where,  Scarpa  says,  they 
will  in  time  be  dissolved  and  absorbed. 

This  separation  of  the  iris  from  the  ciliary  lignnienf 
invariably  occasions  an  extravasation  of  blood,  whicb 
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always  renders  the  aqueous  humour  more  or  less  tur- 
bid; but  the  turbidness  is  afterward  absorbed,  and  the 
eve' recovers  its  original  transparency. 
'The  patient,  says  Scarpa,  complains  during  the  ope- 
ration of  a  vast  deal  more  suffering  than  at  the  time 
when  he  undergoes  the  extraction  or  depression  of  a 
cataract.  It  cannot  be  otherwise ;  for  in  detaching  a 
part  of  the  edge  of  the  iris  from  the  ciliary  ligament, 
gome  filaments  of  the  ciliary  nerves,  which  proceed  to 
be  distributed  to  the  iris,  n)ust  at  least  be  dragged  or 
lacerated.  However,  on  the  whole,  tlie  syniptoms 
consequent  to  this  operation  were  neither  obstinate  nor 
fatal  in  the  two  cases  which  Scarpa  has  seen.  From 
some  experiments  made  on  the  dead  subject,  Scarpa 
thinks  the  curved  needle  which  he  uses  for  the  de- 
pression of  the  cataract,  would  also  be  better  than  the 
straight  one  for  making  an  artificial  pupil. — {Scarpa 
suite  Malattie  degll  Occ/ii,  capo  16.) 

TJie  celebrated  Ad.  Schmidt  performed  coredialysis 
with  a  lancet-pointed  curved  needle,  which  was  intro- 
duced through  the  sclerotica  into  the  posterior  cham- 
ber, with  its  concavity  towards  the  uvea.  Its  point  is 
to  pass  as  far  as  the  portion  of  the  ciliary  ligament, 
where  it  is  designed  to  make  the  artificial  pupil.  The 
iris  is  then  to  be  pierced  from  behind  forwards,  about 
the  fourth  part  of  a  line  from  the  ciliary  ligament, 
from  which  it  is  to  be  separated,  the  surgeon  taking 
care  at  the  moment  to  catch  well  hold  of  the  iris  with 
the  point  of  the  instrument,  which  is  then  to  be  with- 
drawn a  little  from  the  eye.  If  the  new  pupil  should 
not  be  now  large  enough,  the  iris  is  to  be  again  hooked 
with  the  needle  near  the  ciliary  ligament,  and  the  open- 
ing enlarged  at  its  upper  or  lower  angle,  as  may  appear 
most  advantageous.  This  plan  is  said  to  be  advisable 
when  the  whole  cornea  is  opaque,  excepting  a  small 
spot. 

When,  however,  the  diseased  state  of  the  cornea 
does  not  forbid  it,  Beer  and  Schmidt  very  properly  re- 
commend the  needle  to  be  introduced  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  and  the  iris  thus  separated  from  the  ciliary 
ligament ;  a  plan  which,  as  Weller  observes,  has  proved 
more  successful  than  the  preceding  method.  In  both 
modes,  the  lens  will  be  pushed  away  from  the  new 
pupil  by  the  movement  of  the  needle,  so  that  whether 
it  be  opaque  already,  or  become  so  afterward,  vision 
will  not  be  obstructed  by  it. — (See  Beer's  Lekrc,  <$-c. 
i  2,  p.  204—206 ;  and  Weller' s  Manual,  transl.  by  Dr. 
Jdonteaik,  vol.  2,  p.  66,  (S-c.) 

With  the  view  of  removing  all  risk  of  the  new 
opening  becoming  closed  again,  Reisinger  forms  an  ar- 
tificial pupil  by  making  a  small  incision  in  the  cornea, 
and  introducing  a  minute  double  hook  which  opens 
and  shuts  like  a  pair  of  forceps.  After  passing  the 
hook  closed  into  the  anterior  chamber  as  far  as  the 
greater  circle  of  the  iris,  he  turns  the  points  of  both 
the  small  hooks  towards  this  membrane,  then  opens 
the  instrument  a  little,  and  hooks  hold  of  the  iris, 
which  is  to  be  separated  from  the  ciliary  ligament, 
when  the  instrument  is  to  be  shut  again,  and  the  part 
of  the  iris  taken  hold  of  drawn  a  little  through  the 
opening  of  the  cornea,  where  it  adheres,  and  cannot 
recede  again  towards  the  ciliary  ligament.— (See  Dar- 
stellungeines  ncuen  Virfahrens  die  Mastdarwfistel  zu 
unterbindev,  mid  einer  leichten  und  sichcrn  mcthode 
kunstliche  Pvpillen  zu  bilden.  lima.  .Augsburg,  1816.) 
Under  certain  circumstances,  however,'^as  there  may 
be  difficulty  in  drawing  the  iris  through  the  cornea,  or 
apprehensions  may  be  entertained  of  the  opacity  of 
the  cornea  being  increased  by  the  protrusion  and  ad- 
hesion of  the  iris  (the  great  consideration  unquestion- 
ably against  this  method),  Reisinger  approves  of  obvi- 
ating the  chance  of  the  new  opening  being  closed 
again,  by  removing  a  part  of  the  iris  after  its  delach- 
TiTent  from  the  ciliary  ligament ;  a  combination  of  co- 
redialysis with  r.orectomia.  Were  I  a  patient,  and  co- 
redialysis were  deemed  most  applicable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  my  case,  I  should  dispense  with  any  exci- 
sion of  the  iris,  preferring  the  chance  of  the  new 
opening  being  permanent  to  the  dangers  of  too  com- 
plicated and  protracted  an  operation. 

Langenbeck  is  the  inventor  of  an  instrument  for  the 
formation  of  an  artificial  pupil:  it  is  a  silver  tube,  to 
one  end  of  which  is  attached  a  very  small  gold  one, 
containing  a  minute  hook,  capable  of  being  moved 
backwards  or  forwards  to  the  extent  of  only  two  lines, 
by  means  of  a  spring  in  the  silver  tube.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  acronnt  of  Langenbeck's  method,  as  ex- 
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traded  by  Mr.  Guthrie  from  his  writings.  "  A  very 
small  opening  is  to  be  made  in  the  cornea,  in  order 
that  the  iris,  when  brought  out,  may  not  recede.  The 
hook  enclosed  in  the  golden  tube  (to  prevent  its  bend- 
ing from  its  tenuity), is  to  be  directed  to  the  spot  where 
the  iris  is  to  be  laid  hold  of.  The  hook  is  then  to  be 
pushed  out  by  the  spring  to  the  extent  of  one  line, 
which  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  penetrate  the 
iris.  As  soon  as  the  hook  is  affixed,  it  is  to  be  allowed 
to  recede  to  its  usual  place  in  the  golden  tube,  drawing 
with  it  the  iris,  which  will  be  caught  between  it  and 
the  end  of  the  tube,  something  in  the  manner  of  a 
pair  of  forceps.  As  soon  as  the  hook  begins  to  recede, 
a  small  black  spot  will  be  seen  at  the  edge  of  the  iris 
from  its  incipient  separation ;  and  care  should  be  taken 
to  insert  the  hook  at  or  even  under  the  edge  of  the 
sclerotica,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  ciliary  pro- 
cesses. The  hook  must  recede  gradually,  the  finger 
being  kept  steadily  on,  and  moved  sJowly,  with  the 
knob  regulating  the  spring  in  the  silver  tube.  As  the 
chance  of  tearing  oft' a  part  of  the  iris  is  proportionate 
to  the  distance  it  has  to  be  drawn  out,  the  opening  is 
to  be  made  as  near  as  possible  to  the  spot  where  the 
separation  is  to  be  effected,  taking  care  that  the  pupil 
shall  be  large  enough,  so  that  the  prolapsed  iris,  and 
subsequent  opacity  of  the  cornea,  cannot  obstruct  the 
entrance  of  the  rays  of  light,  'i'he  great  advantage  of 
this  instrument,  in  Langenbeck's  opinion,  is,  that  the 
separation  is  effected,  by  means  of  the  spring,  more 
gently  and  gradually  than  by  the  finger  alone;  so  that 
if  a  commencement  of  the  separation  be  effected,  the 
completion  of  it  is  certain,  without  any  risk  of  tearing 
the  iris.  As  soon  as  the  hook  has  receded  to  the  golden 
tube,  carrying  with  it  the  iris,  the  whole  instrument  is 
to  be  gently  withdrawn,  moving  it  slowly  up  and  down, 
in  order  to  loosen  the  upper  and  lower  attachment  of 
the  iris;  for  this  membrane  may  be  torn,  if  there  has 
been  much  previous  inflammation,  or  if  direct  force  be 
employed  in  withdrawing  it.  The  instrument  always 
keeps  its  hold  as  firmly  as  the  best  forceps,  and  with 
much  more  advantage,  for  it  occupies  less  space,  and 
enables  the  operator  to  make  the  incision  in  the  cor- 
nea small,  on  which  the  correct  strangulation  of  tlie 
iris  depends.  In  all  his  operations,  the  capsule  of  the  \ 
lens  has  never  been  injured  by  this  instrument,  which 
he  considers  another  advantage,  and  he  conceives  that 
it  may  be  used  through  the  sclerotica  without  render- 
ing tl)e  lens  opaque,  as  by  the  methods  of  Scarpa  and 
Schmidt."  (The  latter  author,  however,  as  I  have 
explained  in  this  article,  did  not  operate  through  the 
sclerotica  when  the  lens  was  transparent.)  When  the 
cornea  is  transparent  only  at  its  outer  edge,  Langen- 
beck sometimes  performs  excision;  but  when  this 
membrane  is  opaque  opposite  the  natural  pupil,  he 
opens  the  cornea  near  the  edge  of  the  sclerotica,  and 
if  the  iris  will  not  protrude,  he  takes  liold  of  its  pu- 
pillary edge  with  the  hook,  and  draws  it  betvveen  the 
lips  of  the  wound,  where  he  leaves  it  strangulated. — 
(See  O.  F.  Guthrie  on  Jlrtificial  Pupil,  p.  63,  S-c.  8vo. 
Jjond.  1819;  also  J.angenbeck\^  J^eue  Bibl.  b.l,p  1,  ' 
454  and  676,  8vo.  Hanover,  1817-19,  and  b.  2,  p.  13  and 
106,  where  he  answers  some  objections  made  to  his  in- 
strument by  Schlagintweit.)  Doubtless,  one  cause  of 
the  failure  of  many  operations  for  artificial  pupil  is 
one  to  which  Mr.  Guthrie  has  adverted,  viz.  the  omis- 
sion to  keep  down  the  subsequent  inflammation  of  the 
iris  and  adjacent  textures  by  the  timely  employment 
of  the  lancet,  and  other  antiphlogistic  measures*.  On 
this  subject,  however,  I  need  not  here  dwell,  as  the 
proper  treatment  is  already  described  in  that  part  of; 
the  article  Ophthalmy  which  refers  lo  iritis.  Consult 
Cheselden^in  Phil.  Trans,  for  1735, p. 45^, S-c.  Sharp's 
Operations,  chap.  29.  Janin,  Mem.  svr  VCEil.  Richier 
von  der  Verschlossenen  Pnpille,  in  Jlvfangsgr.  der 
Wundarzn.  b.  3,  GVtt.  1795.  Scarpa  sulle  Malattie 
degli  Occhi,  cap.  16 ;  or  the  English  Transl.  by  Mr 
Briggs.  Gibson's  Pract.  Obs.  on  the  Formation  of 
an  .Artificial  Pupil,  S,c.  8vo.  I,ovd.  1811 ;  a  work  of  , 
considerable  merit.  Wcvzel  on  the  Cataract.  Sir  W 
.Adams,  Pract.  Obs.  on  F.clropium,  and  on  the  Modes 
of  forming  an  Jlrtificial  Pupil,  &c.  8t)0.  Lond.  I8J2, 
also.  On  .Artificial  Pupil,  8ro.  Lond.  1819.  Rouz, 
Paraliile  (fela  Chirurgie  .,1ngloise,  4'c.  p.^^,  <J-c.  8vo 
Paris,  1815.  Mannnir  and  Scarpa,  in  Med.  Chir 
Trans,  vol.  7,  p.  301,  S,'C.  G.J.  Beer,  Ansicht  der 
Staphylomatosen  Mctamorphosen  dcs  JIvges,  vnd  der 
knnstiichen  Pvpillenbildung,   Wien,  1815;  and  Lehrt 
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von  den  .augenkr.  b.  2,  fVien.  1817.  P  ^ssalini,  Ri- 
eerehe  suite  Pupille  Mrtificiali ',  in  Milano,  1811.  This 
author  practises  the  detachment  of  the  iris  from  the 
ciliary  ligament  with  a  particular  kind  of  forceps. 
Me  must  have  an  early  claim  to  the  invention,  as  he 
began  the  method  in  1786.  Jules  Cloquct,  Mim.  sur  la 
Membrane  Pupillaire.  Paris,  1818.  Maunoirsur  I  Or- 
ganization dc  riris,  8vo.  Paris,  18)2.  Benedict,  De 
Pupill<B  Artificialis  Conformaiione.  Lips.  1810.  R. 
Muter,  Pract.  Obs.  on  Various  JiTovel  Modes  of  Opera- 
ting on  Cataract,  and  of  forming  an  Artificial  Pupil, 
8vo.  Wisbeach,  ISU.  O.  F.  D.  Evans,  Pract.  Obs. 
on  Cataract  and  Closed  Pupil,  «$-c.  8co.  J.ond.  1815. 
Ch.  Jiingken,  Das  Coreoncion,einBeitragzurKilnsl- 
lichen  Pupillcnbildung.  12mo.  Berlin,  1817.  O.  Wag- 
ner, Commentatio  de  Coromorphosi,  sistevs  Brevcm 
Method,  ad  Pupillce  Artific.  Covformationem,  novique 
ad  jyidodialtjsin  Instrumenti  Descriptioncm,  cum  tab. 
an.  6vo.  Brunswig.  1818.  Schmidt  and  Himly  Oph- 
thal.  Bibl.  b.  2  and  3.  Flajani,  Collezione  di  Osserva- 
sioni,  t.  4,  8vo.  Roma,  180i.  Ryan,  in  Dublin  Hos 
pital   Reports,   1818.     Quadri  Annotazioni  Pratichc 
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sulle  Malattie  degli  Occhi,  4to.  In  J^eapoli,  1818 
I.angevheck,  JSTeue  Bibl.  fur  die  Chir.  h.  1  et  2,  12ot# 
Giitt.  1817—1819.  Reisiiiger,  Darslellung,  Src.  einer 
leichten,  <$-c.  Methode  KunstUche,  Pupillcn  zu  bilden, 
12mo.  Augsh.  1816.  Schlagintweit,  Ueber  den  gegen- 
wdrtigen  Zustand  der  Kunstlichen,  Pvpillenbildung 
in  Deutschland,  8vn.  Munich,  1818.  Donegana,  Ra' 
gionameiito  sulla  Pupille  Artificiali ;  Milano,  1809: 
this  work  suggests  the  method  of  opening  the  sclerotica, 
under  certain  circumstances,  for  the  purpose  of  di- 
viding the  iris  from  behind  forwards.  G.  F.  Guthrie 
on  the  Operations  for  the  Formation  of  an  Artificial 
Pupil,  8vo.  Lond.  1819 ;  or  Operative  Surgery  of  the 
Eye,  8oo.  Lond.  1823;  works  containing  a  very  ample 
account  of  the  subject,  and  many  judicious  observw 
tions.  B.  Travers,  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  p.  334,  <S-c.  8«o.  Lond.  1820.  C.  H.  Wcller,  A 
Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Human  Eye,  transl 
by  Dr.  Monteath,  vol.  2,  ».  55,  iS-c.  8vo.  Glasgow 
1821.  ^ 

PUS.    (From  ttv'ov,  matter.)    The  fluid  formed  by 
tlie  process  of  suppuration.— (See  Suppuration.) 
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QUININE,  SULPHATE  OF.  This  valuable  prepa- 
ration of  bark,  which  is  now  beginning  to  be  pre- 
scribed in  a  large  number  of  surgical  cases  where  loss  of 
appetite  and  great  debility  are  present,  may  be  exhibited 
in  doses  of  from  one  to  five  grains,  three  or  four  limes  a 
day,  according  to  circumstances.  As  its  solubility  in 
water  is  increased  by  an  excess  of  acid,  one  drop  of  sul- 
phuric acid  is  frequently  added  for  every  grain  of  qui- 
nine.   When,  liowever  the  circumstances  of  the  case 


render  It  advisable  to  dispense  with  the  acid,  the  sul 
phate  of  quinine  may  be  prescribed  without  it  in  any 
aromatic  water,  like  the  aqua  carui,  or  in  the  form  of 
pills,  either  by  itself  or  combined  with  opium,  blue  pill, 
squills,  the  extractMrn  conii,  or  such  other  medicines  as 
circumstances  may  require.  It  may  also  be  given  to 
children,  mixed  with  syrup.  Other  preparations  are 
the  wine  and  tincture. 
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RACHITIS.  (From  ^axtj,  the  spine  of  the  back, 
because  the  disease  was  once  supposed  to  depend 
on  disease  of  the  spinal  marrow.)  The  rickets.  See 
this  word. 

RANULA.  (Dim.  of  rana,  a  frog.)  A  tumour 
under  the  tongue,  arising  from  an  accumulation  of  sa- 
liva and  mucus  in  the  ducts  of  the  sublingual  gland. 
The  term  Jias  been  derived  either  from  an  imaginary 
resemblance  of  the  swelling  to  a  frog,  or  from  the  dis- 
ease making  the  patient,  as  it  were,  croak  when  he  at- 
tempts to  articulate.  Such  writers  as  have  treatfd  of 
this  diseaf^e,  before  it  was  known  that  the  parts  affected 
by  it  were  destined  for  the  secretion  of  the  saliva, 
could  have  no  accurate  notions  of  its  true  nature. 
Celsus  is  supposed  to  have  alluded  to  the  ranula,  in  the 
fifth  section  of  his  seventh  book,  where,  after  treating 
of  the  diseases  of  the  tongue,  lie  introduces  the  fol- 
lowing passage:  sub  lingud  quoque  inlerdum  aliquid 
abcrdit,  quod  fere  consistit  in  tunicd,  doluresque  magnos 
novef.  The  latter  circumstance,  however,  renders  it 
pro!  able,  that  some  other  affection  was  signified,  as  a 
ranula  is  rather  attended  with  a  sense  of  restraint,  than 
of  pain.  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  and  Dionis  con- 
Bidered  a  ranula  as  an  encysted  tumour  of  the  meli- 
ceris  kind.  M  unick,  better  acquainted  with  the  modern 
discoveries  of  anatomy,  does  not  mistake  the  nature 
of  the  present  disease  ;  and  he  expressly  says,  that  the 
affection  originates  from  a  thick  saliva,  which,  not 
l)eing  able  to  pass  out  of  the  salivary  ducts,  accumu- 
lates under  the  tongue,  so  as  to  cause  a  swelling  in 
that  siiuaiion.  Far  from  adopting  the  opinion  of  Mu- 
nick,  Hcister  fell  back  to  that  of  Fabricius,  and  borrows 
every  thine  from  this  author.  La,-^tly,  De  la  Faye  in 
hia  notps  on  Dionifl,  adopted  Munlck's  Fentinif^nis  :  he 
Bays,  "  There  ar<!  two  sorts  of  ranula; ;  some,  which  are 
round,  and  pilunted  beneath  the  tongue,  Feein  only  to 
be  produced  by  a  dilatation  of  the  excretory  dm  t  of  llie 
■ublingual  gland  ;  the  oiher.'«  are  longer  than  they  are 
round,  arc  situated  at  the  xide  of  the  tongue,  and  are 
formed  by  a  dilatation  of  the  excretory  duct  of  the  in- 


ferior maxillary  gland.  The  fluid  which  fills  such  tu 
mours  is  the  saliva,  which  gradually  accumulates  in 
them,  in  consequence  of  its  viscidity  and  the  atony  of 
the  duct." 

Persons  who  move  their  tongues  a  great  deal,  and 
those  who  sing,  have  been  set  down  as  very  liable  to 
the  present  complaint ;  but  this  opinion,  I  believe,  rests 
on  no  good  foundation.  The  fluid  in  the  tumour  is 
precisely  like  white  of  egg ;  but  it  is  thicker  after  having 
remained  a  long  while  in  the  swelling ;  and  it  is  oc- 
casionally of  a  calcareous,  and  even  stony  nature, 
Kanula  does  not  proceed  from  an  inspissation  of  the 
saliva,  asDe  la  Faye  supposed,  but  from  an  obstruction 
of  the  duct  or  orifices  of  this  tube.  The  collection 
often  produces  a  tumour  of  very  large  size ;  but  the 
swelling  generally  bursts  when  it  has  attained  the  di- 
mensions of  a  walnut,  and  then  leaves  an  ulcer  which 
cannot  be  healed  while  the  real  cause  of  the  disorder 
remains  unknown. 

Mr.  B.  Bell  saw  an  ulcer  of  this  kind,  which  wa.-^ 
treated  v/ith  the  utmost  care  for  several  months :  va- 
rious detergent  and  corrosive  applications  were  em 
ployed  ;  and  even  a  mercurial  course;  but  all  in  vain 
At  length,  the  true  cause  of  the  disease  having  been 
ascertained,  a  cure  was  accomplished  in  a  few  dnys  by 
removing  a  piece  of  calcareous  nmtter,  which,  by  ob 
structing  the  ducts,  had  first  caused  the  swelling,  and 
then  ulceration. 

The  opening,  wlien  made  vvitli  a  lancet,  and  not  of 
sufficient  size,  frequently  closes  up  agriin.  In  this  case, 
the  swelling  reappears  some  time  aflerward.  The 
ancients  made  the  same  remark  ;  and  hence,  Par^  pre- 
ferred the  actual  cautery  to  the  lancet.  Dionis  had 
also  seen  ranute  recur,  after  they  had  been  simply 
opened  with  a  lancet ;  and  he  reconmiends,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  tlii:)  inconvenienc,  the  applicaiion  of  a 
mixture  of  honey  of  roses  and  sulphuric  arid  to  the 
iuhide  of  the  cy.st,  so  as  to  de8trf)y  it.  An  I.miis  re- 
marks, all  authors  seem  to  regret  that  th«'  simaiion  of 
the  tumour  should  prevent  the  sac  from  b'-ing  totally 
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disseclea  out.  'I  ne  success  which  Fabricius  ab  Aqua- 
peiidente  experit  iced,  when  he  merely  opened  Ihe  tu- 
mour its  vvliDle  ength,  did  not  free  hiui  Iroiii  this  pre- 
judice ;  and  Heister  says  he  sliould  prefer  extirpation, 
if  the  nature  of  the  adjacent  parts,  liable  to  be  wounded, 
were  not  a  formidable  objection.  But  if  this  pretended 
cyst,  this  pouch,  is  nothini;  else  than  the  gland  itself,  or 
its  duct,  dilated  by  the  retention  of  the  saliva,  it  should 
not  be  irritated.  Whenever  a  sufficient  openins;  is 
made,  no  relapse  takes  place.  Munick  particularly 
advises  such  au  incision,  and  Ros»ius  mentions  the 
smallness  of  the  opening  among  the  defects  of  the 
treatment,  and  its  being  a  cause  of  the  disease  return- 
ing. However,  he  also  recommends  destroying  the 
sac;  but  specifies  for  the  purpose  only  astringent,  dry- 
ing applications,  which  act  in  a  less  powerful  maimer. 

In  a  ranula  of  moderate  size,  there  is  nothing  like  a 
cyst  absolutely  requiring  extirpation.  It  is  generally 
enough  lo  lay  the  cavity  open,  and  cut  off  the  edues 
of  the  incision,  when  they  vvill  not  otherwise  unite. 
M.  Louis  always  observed  that  the  radical  cure  de- 
pended on  a  fistulous  aperture,  through  which  the  saliva 
continued  to  flow ;  and  that  when  this  opening  was 
situated  behind  the  lower  incisor  teeth,  a  very  annoy- 
ing ejection  of  the  saliva  took  place  in  certain  motions  of 
the  tongue.  The  cure  cannot  be  complete  unless  this 
inconvenience  be  obviated.  For  this  purpose  such  au 
opening  for  the  saliva  nmst  be  made  as  will  not  close. 

[The  most  successful  method  of  fulfilling  this  indica- 
tion is  by  passing  a  needleful  of  thread  through  the 
body  of  the  tumour,  and  suffering  it  to  remain  there  as 
aseton.  This  practice  I  have  uniformly  pursued  with 
success,  and  at  the  same  time  evacuating  the  contents 
of  the  sac.  This  method  results  in  a  radical  cure  with 
as  much  certainty  as  the  injection  or  seion  in  hydro- 
cele, by  obliterating  the  sac.  Great  care  nmst  be  taken 
in  introducing  the  setou  not  to  wound  the  lingual  artery, 
a  branch  of  which  often  rims  along  the  freuum.  I 
knew  one  instance  in  which  this  accident  was  followed 
by  a  hemorrhage  so  alarming  as  to  require  the  actual 
cautery  for  its  suppression. — Reese.] 

A  ranula,  when  of  long  standing,  is  sometimes  so 
large  as  absolutely  to  liinder  a  person  from  articulating. 
Le  Clerc  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  the  root  of  the 
swelling  extended  under  I  he  Kmgue  ;  the  tumour  filled 
the  whole  mouth  ;  the  prominence  which  it  formed 
outwardly  was  as  large  as  a  duck's  egg ;  and  the  disease 
in  its  progress  had  made  the  teeth  of  both  jaws  prrtject 
outwards.  .At  some  parts  of  its  surface,  a  fluctuation 
was  perceptible ;  other  places  were  exceedingly  hard. 
The  patient,  who  could  scarcely  breathe,  demanded 
assistance ;  and  a  puncture  was  made  in  the  softest 
part  of  I  he  outside  of  the  swelling.  A  thick  yellowish 
fluid  issued  out  of  ihe  ranula.  The  opening  was  en- 
larged with  a  knife,  and  about  a  pint  of  gritty  inodo- 
rous matter  was  ext  racted.  There  was  no  hemorrhage 
from  the  cut ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  contents  of  the 
swelling  been  let  out,  than  the  patient  began  to  articu- 
late, which  he  had  not  been  able  to  do  for  a  long  while. 
The  sides  of  the  tiimour  being  so  prodigiously  distended, 
Le  Clerc  thought  proper  to  destroy  the  inside  of  the 
cavity  with  a  tent,  dipjied  in  a  mercurial  solution. 
The  cure  was  completed  in  a  month,  and  the  tongue 
gradually  regained  its  original  size,  a  part  of  which  it 
had  lost. 

But,  as  M.  Louis  observes,  fortunate  as  the  termina- 
tion of  this  case  was,  it  must  not  be  indiscriminately 
set  down,  that  destroying  the  cyst  or  even  opening  the 
tumour,  is  always  requisite.  A  more  simple  method 
will  sometimes  succeed.  In  a  particular  case,  which 
this  gentleman  has  related,  a  sinuosity,  which  divided 
the  swelling  into  a  right  and  left  portion,  made  him 
suspect  that  it  consisted  of  two  sacs  in  contact  with 
each  other.  On  each  side,  in  front,  and  in  the  same 
line,  there  was  a  point,  which  was  the  orifice  of  the 
salivary  duct  somewhat  dilated,  and  blocked  up  with 
a  viscid  matter.  Having  very  easily  passed  a  smaH 
probe  into  the  orifices,  a  matter  similar  to  white  of  egg 
made  its  escape.  A  small  leaden  probe  was  passed 
into  each  opening,  and  two  days  afterward  the  sacs 
were  emptied  aiiain.and  two  pieces  of  lead  somewhat 
larger  introduced.  The  paiient  was  advised  to  take 
out  the  pieces  of  lead  every  morning,  empty  the  swell- 
ing and  then  replace  them.  In  a  forlniglit,  the  open- 
ings having  been  kept  continually  dilated,  had  no  len- 
<jlency  to  close,  the  saliva  did  not  accumulate,  and  the 
ranuiaj  never  appeared  again. 


In  certain  cases,  the  above  means  are  quite 
quate,  and  the  tumour  must  be  totally  extiipated 
Boinet  related  to  the  French  Acadtmy  a  ca»e,  ii 
which  the  swelling  not  only  filled  the  wiiole  mouib 
but  one-half  «»f  the  tumour  projected  out,  and  a  cur 
could  only  be  accomplished  in  the  hitter  manner.  Th 
two  upper  incisor  teeth  on  the  left  side  weie  lodge 
in  a  depression  observable  there  ;  and  the  canine  loot 
of  the  same  side,  forced  outwards  by  the  mass  of 
disease,  liad  pierced  the  lip  near  its  commissure, 
fluid,  resembling  mucus,  flowed  from  a  narrow  aper 
tiire  at  the  lower  part  of  the  swelling.  The  tongue 
could  not  be  seen,  so  much  was  it  pusiied  backwards^ 
and  for  some  time  the  patient  had  only  subsisted  oi 
liquid  food,  which  he  was  first  obliged  to  convey  tti 
the  back  of  the  throat  with  some  mechanical  c<mtri< 
vance.  The  four  incisor  teeth,  two  canine,  and  firsi 
grinders  of  the  lower  jaw,  had  been  pushed  oul 
of  their  sockets,  by  the  pie.s-Mue  of  the  swelling.  TIh 
patient's  aspect  was  alarming,  and  he  was  threatened 
with  suffocation.  Extirpation  was  deemed  neces.saiy, 
and  it  was  performed  with  all  due  caution.  The  larga 
cavity  thus  occasioned  was  filled  with  lint.  Tht 
lower  jaw  being  diseased,  Boinet  .>-craped  some  of  ii 
surface  off,  and  covered  the  places  with  lint,  either  dr 
or  dipped  in  spirit  of  wine.  Some  exfoliations  foi 
lowed,  and  the  fungous  granulations  which  grew  wer 
repressed  with  proper  applications.  In  three  monthq 
the  parts  were  healed  in  so  regular  a  manner,  that  tfi 
motion  of  the  tongue  was  not  in  the  least  obi^tructe 
and  no  change  continued,  except  the  altetatiim  of  ti 
voice,  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  teeth. — (See  Encyci 
pddie  MiLhodiqae,  art.  Grenuuillttte.  J\lim.  tie  V.^ca4 
de  Chirvrffie,  I.  3.  Siibiitier,  Medenine  Opiiatoire,  i 
2,  p.  19,  i$-c.  edit.  2.  Calliseii,  Sy.stciiia  Cidrvrgim  Ho^. 
diertue,  vol.  2,  p.  108,  S-c.  Htifnia,  1800.  J^assus,  Par 
thologie  Chir.  t.  1,  //.  402,  Src.  Qvu.  Paris,  1809.  iiicA- 
ter,  jJiifavffSffr.  der.  fVuvdarin.  b.  4,  kap.  1,  GiJttin 
gen,  1800.  J.  J.  Stahi  et  J.  F.  E.  de  Hckoeverben 
Ranula,  sub  Lingua,. <pi ciuli  cum  Casu,  Erford,  \124i 
Be/r.<!  Operative  Stn-gery,  vol.  2. 

RECLINATION.  A  term  employed  in  Germany, 
to  denote  the  operation  of  turning  a  cataract,  so  as  to 
change  the  positi(m  of  its  anterior  and  posterior 
faces. —  fSee  Cataract.) 

KECTUM.  Many  cases,  in  which  this  bowel  i 
more  or  less  concerned,  are  treated  of  in  other  parts  ii 
this  Dictionary,  and  therefore  it  will  only  be  necessar] 
for  me  here  to  refer  to  them,  and  then  notice  some  di* 
eases  of  the  same  bowel,  which  are  not  considered  ii 
other  articles.  For  an  account  of  piles,  hemorrhoid^ 
e.vciescence,  and  other  tumours  of  the  rectum,  see  H» 
morrhoids ;  and  for  that  of  prolapsus  aiii,  fistula  i 
ano,  and  imperforate  anus,  see  Jlims.  Under  Ihe  hea 
of  .divine  Covcretion.t,  I  have  noticed  the  dangerou 
obstruction  of  the  rectum  by  masses  of  indurated  mat 
ler.  Ill  the  article  JLitholomy,  the  mode  of  cutti 
through  the  rectum  into  the  bladder,  for  the  purpose  o 
extracting  a  calculus  from  the  latter  organ, 
plained  ;  and  if  the  reader  refer  to  Bladder,  he  wil 
there  find  a  descrirtion  of  the  method  of  tapping  f 
from  the  rectum.     If 

Scirrhus,  or  stricture  of  the  rectum,  sometime 
called  the  scirrho- contracted  rectum,  and  sometime 
cancer,  especially  when  the  case  is  inveterate  and  ii 
a  state  of  ulceration,  is  a  disease  which  has  receive  ' 
much  elucidation  from  the  wriliiiRs  of  Desault,  Sir 
Everard  Home,  Dr.  Sherwin,  Mr.  While,  Mr.  Cope- 
land,  Mr.  Calvert,  and  Mr.  Salmon.  Most  of  the  oidi- 
nary  unmalignant  strictures  which  have  fallen  undei; 
the  care  of  Mr.  Salmon  were  situated  between  five 
and  six  inches  from  the  anus.  Their  next  most  fre- 
quent situation,  he  says,  is  at  the  junction  of  the  sig- 
moid flexure  of  the  colon  with  the  recium  ;  "  the  very 
reverse  of  which  happens  in  the  tint  carcTinomatouSj 
affection  of  the  rectum,  which  vvill  mo.«t  commonly  be] 
found  near  the  orifice;  the  disease  in  all  probability] 
originating  in  the  mucous  ginnds  of  the  intestinej 
which  are  most  prevalent  towards  the  inferior  part  of  J 
he  bowel." — (Salmon,  On  Stricture  of  the  Rectum,  p. 
21.)  In  the  various  descriptions  given  of  the  com- 
(ilaint  by  these  and  other  writers,  one  great  point  of 
difference  is  remarkable,  viz.  that  some  of  them  repre- 
sent the  case  as  always  of  an  incurable  nature,  while 
others  consider  it  as  ailmitting  of  relief,  at  least  when 
it  has  not  made  considerable  progress,  and  the  |«»rt« 
are  free  from  ulceration.    "  Many  strictures  of  the  rc«- 
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lum  (as  a  judicious  writer  nas  remarked)  are  in  their 
nature  quite  iiarniless,  injurious  only  inasmuch  as  they 
present  a  mechanical  obstruction,  or  disorder  the  func- 
tions of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  fatal  only  from  ne- 
glect.   In  many  cases,  also,  great  thickening  and  indu- 
ration prevail,  without  the  least  tendency  to  cancer; 
at  least,  the  latter  disease  has  not  supervened,  even 
after  an  interval  of  many  years."— (0«  Hemorrhoids, 
Strictures,  ^-c.  af  the  Rectum,  p.  120.)     According  to 
Desault,  scirrhus  of  the  rectum  is  not  uncommon  at  an 
advanced  period  of  Hie,  and  the  disease  is  said  to  af- 
flict women  more  frequently  than  men,  as,  from  a 
table  kept  at  the  Hdiel-Dieu,  it  appeared  that  ten  cases 
out  of  eleven  occurred  in  females ;  a  proportion  far 
exceeding  what  has  been  noticed  in  this  country.    In- 
deed, Mrf  Calvert,  speaking  of  strictures  of  the  rectum 
generally,  sets  down  their  greater  frequency  in  one 
sex  than  the  other  as  doubtful,  and  scarcely  worthy  of 
notice.— ( O;;.  cit.p.  122.)     If  it  were  not  for  thg  fact 
that  Desault  sometimes  effected  a  cure  of  the  disease 
in  its  early  stage,  I  should  venture  to  conclude,  that  his 
observations  apply  entirely  to  the  true  scirrhus  or  can- 
cer of  the  rectum,  which  I  believe  rarely  or  never  oc- 
curs in  young  patients,  but,  as  Desault  slates,  is  not 
very  unfrequent  in  elderly  persons.    My  friend,  Mr. 
Copeland,  in  his  practical  remarks,  does  not  confine 
himself  to  really  scirrhous  and  cancerous  affections, 
but  comprehends  strictures  of  the  rectum  from  a  va- 
riety of  causes ;   and  this  accounts  for  his  statement, 
that  the  disease  "  attacks  people  of  almost  all  ages, 
but  is  most  common  about  the  middle  age."    How- 
ever, he  agrees  with  Desault  that  women  are  more  fre- 
quently affected  than  men.    He  admits  that  it  is  some- 
times cancerous,  though  not  so  often  as  is  generally 
imagined,  the  mere  induration  not  being  an  unequivo- 
cal proof  of  it.    When  the  disease  is  really  cancer,  it 
is  usually  attended  with  more  severe  pain,  darting 
through  the  pelvis  to  the  bladder  and  the  groin.    The 
countenance  is  of  a  sallow  leaden  cast. — {On  the  prin- 
cipal Diseases  of  the  Rectum  and  Anus,  p.  15 — 17.) 

Sometimes  the  disease  extends  over  a  considerable 
length  of  the  gut,  but  is  generally  more  circumscribed. 
The  coats  of  the  bowel  become  much  thicker  and 
harder  than  natural.  The  muscular  is  subdivided  by 
membranous  septa,  and  the  internal  coat  is  sometimes 
formed  into  hard,  irregular  folds.  The  surface  of  the 
inner  membrane  is  occasionally  ulcerated,  so  as  to 
form  a  cancerous  disease.  Every  vestige  of  the  na- 
tural structure  is  sometimes  lost,  and  the  gut  is  changed 
into  a  gristly  substance.  The  cavity  of  the  bowel  is 
always  rendered  narrow  at  the  scirrhous  part,  and  is 
sometimes  almost  obliterated.  When  the  passage 
through  the  gut  is  very  much  obstructed,  the  bowel  is 
always  a  good  deal  enlarged  just  above  the  stoppage 
or  stricture,  from  the  accumulation  of  the  feces  there. 
As  the  disease  advances,  adhesions  form  between  the 
rectum  and  adjacent  parts,  and  ulcerations  produce 
communications  between  them. 

Besides  a  spasmodic  form  of  stricture  of  the  rectum, 
a  case,  the  real  existence  of  which  is  perhaps  ques- 
tionable, Mr.  Calvert  notices  the  examples  attended 
with  change  of  structure.  In  some  cases,  he  says,  the 
contraction  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  thickened  and  indu- 
rated state  of  the  mucous  membrane,  arising  from  in- 
flammation, or  some  chronic  alteration  of  texture;  but 
that  when  the  disease  has  existed  a  considerable  lime, 
the  mucous,  cellular,  and  muscular  coats  become  more 
or  less  affected  ;  so  that,  on  dissection,  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  determine  in  which  the  disease  originally 
commenced.  He  describes  other  cases,  in  which  the 
cavity  of  the  rectum  is  nearly  obliterated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  hard,  painful  tubercles.  "  This  disease  (he 
observes)  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  first  stage  of 
malignant  stricture,  at  least  as  it  appears  in  some 
cases ;  but  it  is  evidently  of  quite  a  ditiererit  nature,  as 
it  is  (iisilycured  by  comprcsKion."— (P.  129.)  Lastly, 
he  adverts  to  carcinomatous  strictures  of  the  rectum 
whirl]  are  deemed  incurable.  The  di-sease  is  described 
by  him  as  generally  commencing  at  one  side  of  the 
gut,  just  above  the  upper  part  of  the  internal  sphinc- 
ter, where  a  srnooih,  but  hard  and  knotty  projection 
may  be  felt.  Mr.  Salmon  also  represents  carcinoma- 
tous disease  of  the  rectum  as  being  generally  within 
reach  of  the  finger.— (On  Stricture  of  the  Rectum,  p. 
fl2.)  By  degrees,  the  disease,  which  was  prohalily 
confined  at  first  to  the  glandular  structure  of  the  inter- 
nal membrane,  extends  around  the  gut,  changing  the 
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structure  of  the  adjacent  parts.  However,  Mr.  Cal- 
vert explains,  that  carcinomatous  stricture  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  but  is  often  met 
with  higher  up,  and  especially  in  the  sigmoid  flexure 
of  the  colon.  He  remarks,  that  a  considerable  oblite- 
ration of  the  cavity  of  the  rectum  may  proceed  from 
an  inflammation  or  uiceiaiion,  and  subsequent  adhe- 
sion of  hemorrhoidal  tumours,  resembling,  when  the 
swellings  are  not  of  longstanding,  that  form  of  stric- 
ture which  arises  from  an  infiltration  of  coagulable 
lymph  in  the  rela.\ed  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bowel ;  but,  in  other  instances,  where  such  tu- 
mours are  of  older  date  and  more  solid,  resembling  the 
tubercular  form  of  stricture.— (P.  138.) 

Mr.  Salmon  describes  the  surface  of  the  rectum  as 
sometimes  feeling  indurated  and  irregularly  thickened 
to  a  considerable  extent.  By  degrees,  the  prominences 
ulcerate,  and  an  absorption  of  the  inner  coat  ol  the  bowel 
is  produced  by  the  pressure  ofthegrowthofa  new  sub- 
stance. He  refers  to  two  preparations  of  the  sen  rho-con- 
tracted  rectum  in  a  very  advanced  stage  of  the  disease. 
In  both,  the  mucous  and  the  muscular  coats  ot  the  bowel 
are  absorbed,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  a  new 
substance,  which,  in  one  instance,  has  made  its  way 
through  the  bladder ;  in  the  other,  through  the  vagina. 
— (Saimou  on  Stricture  of  the  Rectum,  p.  63.) 

As  the  disease  at  first  is  not  very  painlul,  it  is  usually 
not  much  noticed  till  somewhat  advanced.  There  is 
perhaps  no  disease,  as  Mr.  Calvert  has  noticed,  in 
which  the  symptoms,  arising  from  derangement  of 
other  parts,  are  so  predominant  over  the  local ;  and 
"there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  of  iliac  pas- 
sion, and  obstinate  constipation,  arising  from  this 
source,  death  lakes  place  without  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion of  the  cause.  In  other  cases,  especially  when  the 
disease  is  of  a  malignant  nature,  it  is  not  unfrequenily 
confounded  with  scirrhus  of  the  uterus." — (P.  123.) 
He  also  adverts  to  a  case,  in  which  a  stricture  of  the 
rectum  was  lately  mistaken  for  an  intus-suscepiion,  by 
some  practitioners  "at  the  pinnacle  of  professional 
eminence."  Mr.  C.  Bell,  in  one  case  where  he  at- 
tempted to  puncture  the  bladder,  and  in  another  where 
he  was  about  to  divide  a  fistula  in  aiio,  felt  his  finger 
stopped  by  strictures  of  the  rectum,  of  which  the  pa- 
tients had  no  suspicion.  The  patient  is  at  first  habit- 
ually costive,  or  affected  with  what  is  called  a  torpid 
state  of  the  bowels,  and  usually  voids  his  :>tools  with  a 
little  difiiculty.  In  time,  a  good  deal  of  pain  is  felt  in 
the  part  affected,  especially ,at  stool,  after  which  some 
relief  is  experienced.  "  As  the  gut  continues  to  de- 
crease in  diameter  (says  Mr.  Copeland),  the  efforts  to 
expel  the  feces  become  more  violent,  and  the  conse- 
quent progress  of  tlie  disease  more  rapid.  The  stools, 
which  have  been  long  evacuated  with  difficulty,  be- 
come contracted  in  size,  appearing  like  earthvvoimg 
in  their  form,  or  small  pellets;"  and,  if  the  finger  be 
introduced  into  the  rectum,  "the  gut  will  be  found 
either  obstructed  with  small  tubercles,  or  intersected 
with  membranous  filaments  ;  or  else  the  introduction 
of  the  finger  will  be  opposed  by  a  hard  ring  of  a  car- 
tilaginous feel,  composed  of  the  diseased  inner  mem- 
brane of  the  intestines."  These  states,  as  Mr.  Cope- 
land observes,  are  very  different  from  the  regular  tu- 
mour, on  the  anterior  part  of  the  rectum,  occasioned 
by  an  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland  ;  a  case  apt  to 
be  suspecied.  "As  the  disease  advances  (says  the 
same  author),  the  feces  become  more  fluid,  and  there 
is  a  thin  sanious  discbarge  from  the  anus,  accompanied 
with  tenesmus."  Mr.  Calvert  notices,  as  the  most 
characteristic  symptoms,  an  unusual  distention  of  the 
colon  :  the  extension  of  pain,  felt  about  the  rnper  part 
of  the  sacrum,  down  to  the  feet,  in  the  course  of  the 
large  nervous  trunks;  the  decrease  of  the  tenesmus 
after  a  sufficient  evacuation;  and  the  scanty  motions 
of  irregular  or  figured  appearances.  The  latter  effect, 
however,  he  says,  is  not  always  present  throughout 
the  disease,  for  if  the  contraction  be  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  rectum,  tiie  motion  may  be  of  the  usual  size 
and  appearance.— (P.  147.)  According  to  Default,  pus 
and  blood  may  sometimes  be  noticed  with  the  excre- 
ment, particularly  when  the  disease  has  advanced  to 
the  ulcerated  state.  The  carcinomatous  stricture  is 
said  to  be  always  attended  with  more  or  less  of  a  burn- 
ing sensation,  or  acute  shooting  pains  at  the  scat  of  the 
disease,  except  at  its  very  beginning.  Sometinioj*. 
when  a  great  part  of  the  stricture  has  been  dentroycd 
by  ulceration,  the  motion*  are  voided  without  much 
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effort-  but  not  without  intense  suffering.  -(Calvert,  jt. 
148—150.)  The  patient  at  length  becoinea sallow;  fre- 
quent eructations  of  air  from  the  bowels  torment  tlie 
patient,  and  render  his  life  iniserabie;  the  constitution 
suffers,  and  dissolution  follows.  Severe  tenesmus  at- 
tends the  whole  course  of  the  disease. — (GEuurc*  Chir. 
par  Bickat,  t.  2.) 

Sometimes  a  small  fistulous  orifice  at  the  verge  of 
the  anus  communicates  with  the  inferior  portion  of 
the  diseased  part.  Such  a  fistula,  in  a  case  recorded 
by  Sir  Everard  Home,  was  half  an  incii  in  length.— 
{Obs.  on  Cancer,  p.  133.) 

Desault  often  saw  the  disease  form  a  communica- 
tion between  the  rectum  and  vagina,  and  the  feces 
passed  through  the  latter  part.  In  the  latter  stage  of 
the  affliction,  the  rectum,  bladder,  vagina,  uterus,  and 
adjacent  parts,  are  all  involved  in  one  common  ulcera- 
tion. And,  according  to  Mr.  Calvert,  the  surface  of 
the  OS  sacrum,  or  even  that  of  the  lumbar  vertebra, 
may  become  involved  in  the  extent  of  the  disease,  the 
rectum  being  sometimes  so  firmly  connected  with  the 
former  bone  as  to  be  very  difficultly  separable  from  it 
even  with  a  knife. — (P.  137.) 

When  the  disease  has  attained  the  ulcerated  state, 
it  is  probably  always  incurable.  Palliatives  can  only 
now  be  resorted  to,  such  as  anodyne  and  emollient 
clysters,  the  warm-bath,  &c.,  with  the  exhibition  of 
medicines  like  opium,  cicuta,  uva  ursi.  Sec.  Claudinus 
applied  his  remedies  to  the  inside  of  the  bowel,  by 
means  of  tents,  and  did  not  employ  the  latter  as  a  mode 
of  curing  the  disease  when  less  advanced.  Valsalva 
introduced  a  cannula,  pierced  with  numerous  holes, 
and  then  made  his  patient  get  into  a  bath,  so  as  to  let 
the  fluid  enter  the  intestine.  Numerous  practition- 
ers, among  whom  is  Morgagni,  made  mercurials  the 
base  of  their  treatment,  from  a  supposition  that  the 
complaint  was  of  venereal  origin.  I  believe  the  latter 
opinion  is,  at  present,  entirely  abandoned  by  all  the 
most  judicious  surgeons  in  England,  and  this,  whether 
mercury  ever  prove  useful  or  not. 

Wlien  the  disease  is  not  attended  witli  ulceration, 
the  contraction  and  thickening  of  the  gut  may  be  di- 
minished by  introducing  bougies,  keeping  them  for  a 
certain  lime,  every  day,  so  introduced,  and  increasing 
their  size  gradually.  The  pressure  of  these  instru- 
ments seems  lo  lessen  the  disease,  and  stop  its  pro- 
gress ;  a  proof,  at  all  events,  that  the  nature  of  one 
form  of  scirrho  contracted  rectum  differs  from  that  of 
a  common  malignant  scirrhus.  Desault  used  to  em- 
ploy long  tents,  made  of  lint,  smeared  with  cerate,  and 
passed  into  the  bowel  by  means  of  a  probe,  with  a 
forked  end.  Their  size  was  gradually  increased,  so  as 
to  keep  up  the  compression,  to  which  it  was  conceived 
all  the  good  was  owing.  Their  length  was  also  aug- 
mented by  degrees.  At  first,  fresh  ones  were  intro- 
duced twice  a  day.  When  any  hardnesses  were  situ- 
ated on  the  outside  of  the  anus,  Desault  cured  them  on 
the  same  principle,  viz.  by  making  pressure  on  them 
with  compresses  and  a  bandage.  In  this  manner,  he 
effected  the  cure  of  a  scirrho-contracted  rectum.  The 
patient  was  taught  to  pass  occasionally  the  tents,  with- 
out assistance,  in  order  to  prevent  a  relapse. 

Instead  of  tents,  modern  surgeons  employ  bougies 
for  the  dilatation  of  strictures  in  the  rectum.  When 
from  habitual  costiveness,  the  altered  figure  of  the 
stools,  and  other  circumstances,  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect organic  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  feces, 
and  this  suspicion  is  confirmed  by  an  examination'of 
the  rectum  with  the  finger,  "  the  first  object  of  the 
surgeon  (says  Mr.  Copeland)  should  be  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  obstructed  part,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
bougie.  This  should  be  of  such  a  size,  as  to  pass, 
when  well  lubricated  with  oil,  without  much  dif- 
ficulty or  pain.  Sometimes,  when  the  disease  has 
been  of  long  continuance,  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin 
even  with  a  large-sized  urethra  bougie,  or  one  of  the 
same  size  as  those  which  are  made  for  a  stricture  of 
the  (Esophagus,  and  of  a  length  that  is  likely  to  pass 
beyond  the  end  of  the  stricture,  that  is,  about  six,  or 
seven,  or  eight  inches.  But  I  think  it  of  consequence 
to  use  a  bougie  at  first,  which  is  rather  too  small,  than 
too  large."— (P.  2'J.)  When  it  has  remained  for  half 
an  hour,  or  more,  it  is  to  be  removed,  and  pas.st'd  again 
the  next  day,  the  same-sized  bougie  being  continued 
for  several  days.  In  the  introduction  of  the  bongie, 
Mr.  Copeland  cautions  the  practitioner  not  to  mistake 
the  projection  of  the  sacrum  for  a  .stricture  of  the  gut ; 
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a  mistake  wliich,  he  says,  has  often  been  made,  and 
as  I  believe,  too  often  wilfully,  and  from  motives  of 
imposition.  Pressure  on  the  rectum  by  the  retroverted 
utetus  (C.  Bell),  an  enlarged  ovarium,  or  other  tu- 
mour, may  also  lead  an  inattentive  surgeon  to  mistake' 
the  case  for  a  stricture.  Mr.  Calvert  has  seen  the 
bougie  employed  a  long  while  in  one  example,  where 
the  real  disorder  arose  from  a  biliary  concretion  im- 
bedded in  the  parietes  of  the  rectum. — {On  Hemor- 
rhoids, and  other  Diseases  of  the  Rectum,  p.  167.)  This 
gentleman  conceives,  that  an  ivory  ball,  aflixed  to  the 
end  of  a  silver  wire,  is  a  good  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  exact  situation  and  extent  of  strictures  of 
the  rectum.— (P.  169.)  When  the  stricture  is  just 
above  the  sphincter,  some  information  of  the  stale  of 
the  parts,  he  says,  may  be  gained  by  employing  the, 
speculum  ani ,  but  he  adds,  that  whenever  there  iS' 
organic  stricture  near  the  anus,  this  instrument  should 
be  used  with  caution,  as  any  sudden  distention  of  the 
parts  is  always  very  injurious.— cP.  170.)  Mr.  Cope- 
land advises  the  bowels  to  be  kept  constantly  lax,  by 
the  use  of  castor  oil,  or  electuary  of  setma,  during  the 
whole  of  the  treatment. — (P.  30.)  Whatever  be  tlie 
nature  of  the  stricture,  whether  it  be  that  kind  in 
which  the  rectum  is  obstructed  by  tubercles,  by  mem- 
branous filaments  intersecting  its  canal  (which  two 
species,  Mr.  Copeland  says,  are  the  most  easily  re- 
lieved), or  whether  it  be  the  indurated  stricture,  from 
the  thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  intestine,  this  locaj 
treatment  is  equally  necessary.  The  plan  is  to  be  per* 
sisted  in  until  a  full-sized  bougie  will  readily  pass 
and  even  after  all  symptoms  have  disappeared,  it  i 
recommended  to  introduce  tlie  bougie,  and  withdraw  i1 
again,  once  every  two  or  three  days,  for  some  time,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  relapse.  The  indurated,  annuls 
stricture,  which  long  resists  the  bougie,  Mr.  Copeland 
sometimes  divides  with  a  probe-pointed  curved  bia 
loury  on  the  side  which  is  contiguous  to  the  os  sacrum 
and  he  has  frequently  seen  the  late  Mr.  Ford  perforr 
the  same  operation. — (P.  34.)  This  practice,  whicl 
originated  with  Wiseman,  has  also  been  practised  b] 
others  with  success. — (See  Dr.  Jamieson's  Case, 
jlmerican  Recorder,  Jipril,  1822.)  When  the  diseas( 
is  either  combined  with  venereal  symptoms,  or  there  i 
any  reason  for  suspecting  it  to  be  itself  "the  solitar 
symptom"  of  lues,  Mr.  Copeland  joins  Desault  in  r« 
commending  a  trial  of  the  effect  of  mercury,  in  coitj 
junction  with  bougies. — (P.  44.)  The  formation 
of  abscesses,  he  remarks,  is  very  frequent  in  the  ad 
vanced  stages  of  the  disease,  and  he  has  often  seei 
the  common  operation  for  fistula  done  under  such  cir 
cumstances  without  success. — (P.  35.) 

Tlie  use  of  castor  oil  and  electuary  of  senna,  an( 
throwing  into  the  rectum  a  pint  of  thin  water-grue 
and  a  dessert-spoonful  of  castor  oil,  with  the  com-- 
mon  elastic  bottle  and  pipe,  are  also  recommended  bj^ 
Mr.  Salmon.  It  is  only  when  the  bowels  are  ver; 
inert,  and  the  lower  part  of  tlie  belly  liard  and  ful 
that  he  has  recourse  to  aperient  draughts  of  ihubarl 
sulphate  of  potassa,  and  senna. 

Besides  tents  and  bougies,  which  latter  Mr.  Calvei* 
thinks  may  be  sometimes  usefully  made  the  vehicl 
of  local  applications,  or  be  what  is  called  medicated 
this  gentleman  enumerates  among  the  plans  of  dilat 
ing  the  stricture  a  prepared  gut,  introduced  beyon 
the  stricture,  and  then  dic'ended  with  water;  in  othe 
words,  Mr.  Arnot's  dilator.  This  method,  he  says 
may  be  adopted  where  the  bougie  causes  great  irrita- 
tion.—(P.  173.) 

When  a  stoppage  "f  urine  occurs  in  the  advance 
stage  of  the  di.sease,  Mr.  Copeland  advises  surgeon 
not  to  use  the  catheter  hastily.- (P.  39.)     And  in  tb 
event  of  great  pain  and  irritation  in  the  rectum,  he  ha0 
seen  the  greatest  benefit  derived  from  the  local  applf 
cation  of  opium,  either  in  a  clyster,  or  by  the  introdnd- 
tion  of  one  or  two  grains  of  the  medicine  within  the 
anus.    He  also  speaks  favourably  of  the  effects  of  the  ' 
warm   bath  and   fomentations,  in  giving  temporary 
relief;  and  he  has  al^o  exhibited  in  these  cases  the  pil. 
extracti  conii  cum  hydrarg.  submur.  with  considerable 
advantage. 

When  stricture  of  the  rectum  is  of  a  cancerous  na 
ture,  Mr.  Calvert  sets  down  every  known  remedy  as 
inadequate  lo  arrest  its  progress.  A  mitigation  of  suf- 
ferings is  all  that  can  be  ainied  at.  "  Diluent  injections, 
combitifd  with  o|)ium,  conium,  or  similar  remedies, 
may  afford  a  temporary  relief  in  the  ulcerative  stage  ;" 
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but,  says  this  writer,  *' the  greatest  advantage  is  de- 
rived from  carefully  introducing  a  IioIIow  tube  of 
elastic  gum,  througii  wiiich  the  feces  are  drawn  ofi' 
by  injecting  tepid  water."  Dilating  tlie  passage  with 
any  other  view  tlian  that  of  maintainitig  an  outlet  for 
the  feces,  iie  considers  quite  useless.  "  A  soft  tent, 
composed  of  lint,  smeared  with  some  mild  fresh  oint 
ment,  will  in  general  answer  this  purpose.  If  there  be 
much  pain  and  intiammation,  fomentations  may  be 
used  ;  and  leeches  applied  in  the  vicinity  of  the  anus 
or  over  the  sacrum.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  mo- 
derately open  with  castor  oil,  or  some  other  mild  laxa- 
tive, which,  if  it  is  thought  necessary,  may  be  com- 
bined with  theextract of  liyosscyamus,  cicuta,  oropium ; 
but  the  latter  is  in  general  less  admissible,  because  it  is 
more  liable  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  laxative,  and 
produce  a  torpid  state  of  the  bowels." — (P.  137.) 

According  to  Mr.  Salmon,  in  true  carcinoma  of 
the  rectum,  the  use  of  bougies  dangerously  aggravates 
the  disease.  Tlie  only  palliative  means  reconmiended 
by  him  are,  leeches  to  the  anus,  the  introduction  of  a 
grain  or  two  of  opium  into  the  rectum,  and  perseve 
ranee,  night  and  morning,  in  injections  containing  from 
forty  to  sixty  drops  of  laudanum.  He  particularly 
cautions  the  surgeon  not  to  introduce  the  clyster-pipe 
more  than  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  half,  within  the 
sphincter,  lest  too  much  irritation  of  the  parts  be  ex- 
cited.— (P.  65.)  This  gentleman  differs  from  most 
writers  on  the  subject,  in  advising  the  bougie  to  be 
passed  at  intervals  of  from  three  to  five  days,  instead 
of  daily.  His  bougies  (which  are  eleven  inches  long) 
are  composed  of  fine  linen,  very  heavily  coated  with 
wax  and  diachylon  plaster,  mixed  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  lampblack.  They  are  to  be  softened  in  very 
hot  water,  just  before  they  are  employed. — (See  Sal- 
mon on  Strictures  of  the  Rectum^  p.  49.)  When  the 
stricture  is  attended  with  great  local  irritation,  he 
smears  the  bougie  with  a  salve  composed  of  one  ounce 
of  elder  ointment,  and  a  scruple  of  very  finely  pow- 
dered opium  ;  and  wlien  the  stricture  is  suspected  to 
be  connected  with  syphilis  (a  doctrine,  however,  he 
in  another  place  renounces),  he  smears  the  bougie  with 
mercurial  ointment.— (P.  51.) 

A  fatal  case  of  mortification  of  the  rectum  is  de- 
tailed by  Larrey.  Parisian  Chirvrgical  Journal,  vol. 
2.p,  398,  ($-c.  See  J.  /,.  Petit,  CEuvrcs  Posthum.  t.  2. 
Dr.  Sherwin  on  the  Scirrho-contr acted  Rectum,  in 
Mem.  of  the  London  Medical  Society,  vol.  2.  Sir  Eve- 
rard  Home,  Obs.  on  Cancer,  p.  129,  <^c.  Bvo.  Lond. 
1805.  L.  F.  J.  Duchadot,  De  Proctostenia,  sen  de 
Morbosis  Intestini  Recti  Angustiis,  Monsp.  1771.  C. 
G.  Siebold  de  Morbis  Intestini  Recti.  Baillie^s  Mor- 
bid Anatomy,  p.  116.  (Euvres  Chir.  de  DesauU,  par 
Bichat,  t.  2,  p.  422.  Obs.  on  the  principal  Diseases 
of  the  Rectum,  <S-c.,  b>j  T.  Copeland,  1814.  W.  TVhite, 
Obs.  on  the  Contracted  Intestinum  Rectum,  8vo.  Bath, 
1812.  Jilso,  his  farther  Obs.  on  the  same  subject. 
Bath,  1-822.  Monro's  Morbid  Anat.  of  the  Gullet,  Src. 
p.  347.  G.  Calvert  on  Hemorrhoids,  Strictures,  and 
other  Diseases  of  the  Rectum,  Soo.  Lond.  1824.  IV. 
Gibson,  Institutes,  <J-c.,  of  Surgery,  vol.  1,  p.  292. 
Philadelphia,  1824.  V.  Salmon,  on  Stricture  of  the 
Rectum,  8vo.  Lond.  1828. 

RESOLUTION.  The  subsidence  of  inflammation 
without  ab.sces.s,  ulceration,  mortification,  &c.  Also 
the  dispersion  of  swellings,  indurations,  &c. 

RETENTION  OF  URINE.  See  Urine,  Reten- 
tion of. 

RETROVERSIO  UTERI.  A  turning  backward  of 
llie  womb.    Sec  Uterus,  Retroversion  of. 

RICKETS.  (Rachitis.)  Is  mostly  met  with  in 
young  children  ;  seldom  in  adults.  Morand,  however, 
(Acad,  des  Sciences,  1753),  mentions  an  instance,  in 
which  an  adult  became  affected.  The  disease,  it  is 
said,  may  even  take  place  in  the  frstus  iti  utero ;  but 
the  most  common  period  of  its  commencement  is  in 
children,  between  the  apes  of  seven  or  eight  months 
and  two  years.  Hence,  as  Mr.  Wiltion  observes,  its 
origin  has  frequently  been  imputed  to  the  efll'cfs  of  den- 
tition. He  adili),  that  he  has  often  known  it  make  its 
appearance  alter  this  lime,  and  that  li  not  unfrequently 
attacks  the  spine  a  little  vviiilo  before  puberty,  and  may 
do  so  eveti  later.— (On  the  Sirvrture  and  Physiolntry  „f 
the  Skr.liiou,  ^-c.  p.  ir>2.)  Plnel  has  given  a  ileKcription 
of  the  Bk«'l<;ioii  of  a  rickety  fcetns.  —{Fourcrny\i  .Tour 
nal.)  The  dit^entic  seems  to  connic-t  of  a  want  of  due 
flrmuces  in  tiie  bones,  in  consequence  or  a  deficiency 
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in  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  their  structure.  The  causes 
of  the  aflection  are  involved  in  great  obscurity.  Au- 
thors have  referred  them  to  scrofula,  scurvy,  lues  vene- 
rea, difficult  dentition,  &;c. ;  atid  Richcrand  still  firmly 
believes,  that  rachitis  is  only  one  of  the  eftects  of  scro- 
fula in  its  woist  forms.— [J^osographie  Chir.  t.  3,  p. 
148,  edit.  4.)  But  these  are  merely  conjectures,  which 
will  not  bear  a  rigorous  investication.  Boyer,  in  par- 
ticular, has  well  exposed  their  invalidity.— (TVairetfe* 
Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,;;.  611.) 

Rickety  subjects  are  often  at  the  same  time  scrofu- 
lous ;  and  this  is,  probably,  tlie  only  reason  for  scrofula 
being  accounted  a  cause  of  the  other  affection.  The 
particular  appearances  of  rickety  children  we  need  not 
detail,  as  every  one  is  familiarly  acquainted  with  them  : 
such  cliiKlren  arc  usually  of  a  bad,  we.ik  constitution, 
and  their  limbs  and  bones  become  bent  in  directions  de- 
termined by  the  action  of  the  muscles,  and  the  weight 
and  pressure  which  they  have  to  sustain.  When  the 
affection  is  very  general,  the  spine  becomes  shorter, 
and  is  curved  in  various  directions ;  the  breast  becomes 
deformed,  not  only  in  consequence  of  the  curvature  of 
the  spine,  but  by  the  depression  of  the  ribs,  and  pro- 
jection of  the  sternum.  The  bones  of  the  pelvis  fall 
inwards,  and  the  os  pubis  generally  approaches  the 
sacrum.  The  latter  circumstance  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  difficult  j)aiturition.  The  clavicles  become  more 
bent  and  prominent  forwards ;  the  os  humeri  is  distorted 
outwards ;  the  lower  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna  are 
twisted  in  the  same  direction;  the  thighs  are  curved 
forwards  or  outwards  ;  the  knees  fall  inwards ;  the  spine 
and  front  surface  of  the  tibia  become  convex ;  and 
the  feet  are  thrown  outwards. 

According  to  Mr.  Stanley,  when  the  tibia  and  fibula 
become  curved,  they  sometimes  "acquire  increased 
breadth  in  the  diiection  of  the  curve,  losing  a  propor- 
tionate degree  of  thickness  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Hence  the  bones  become,  as  it  were,  newly  modelled, 
passing  from  the  cylindrical  into  the  flattened  form. 
This  would  seem  to  be  designed  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling them  to  support  more  efficiently  the  weight  of 
the  body,  since  by  this  alteration  they  acquire  increased 
breadth  and  power  of  resistance  in  that  direction 
where  the  greatest  strength  is  requiied.  I  have  never 
noticed  (says  Mr.  Stanley)  any  expansion  in  the  articular 
ends  of  rickety  bones,  as  is  mentioned  by  some  authors. 
I  should  therefore  feel  inclined  to  believe  that  there  has 
existed  only  the  appearance  of  such  a  phenomenon, 
the  ends  of  the  bones  having  appeared  swollen,  in 
consequence  of  the  emaciation  of  the  surrounding 
soft  parts.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  7,  p.  402 — 
405.) 

When  the  thoracic  viscera  are  considerably  oppressed 
by  the  alteration  in  the  figure  of  the  chest,  produced  by 
rickets,  the  disease  may  bring  on  fatal  consequences. 

Boyer  has  thus  described  tlie  appearances  of  rickety 
bones : — They  are  lighter  than  natural,  and  of  a  red  or 
brown  colour.  They  are  penetrated  by  many  enlarged 
blood-vessels,  being  porous,  and,  as  it  were,  spongy,  soft, 
and  compressible.  They  are  moistened  by  a  kind  of 
sanies,  which  may  be  pressed  out  of  their  texture,  as 
out  of  a  sponge,  or  rather  a  macerated  hide  after  it  has 
been  tanned.  The  walls  of  the  medullary  cylinder  of 
the  great  bones  of  the  extremities  are  very  thin,  while 
the  bones  of  the  skull  are  considerably  increased  in 
tliickness,  and  become  spongy  and  reticular.  All 
the  affected  bones,  especially  the  long  ones,  acquire  a 
remarkable  suppleness  ;  but  if  they  are  bent  beyond  a 
certain  point,  they  break.  Sec.  Instead  of  being  filled 
with  medulla,  tlie  medullary  cavity  of  the  long  bones 
contains  only  a  reddish  serum,  totally  devoid  of  the 
fat,  oily  nature  of  the  other  secretion  in  the  natural 
state. — (See  Boyer,  Traits  des  Maladies  Chir.  t.  3,  p 
619.)  The  consistence  of  several  rickety  bones,  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Stanley,  was  nearly  that  of  common  car- 
tilage. They  presented  throughout  an  areolated  lexlure. 
and  the  cells  were  in  some  parts  large,  and  contained 
a  brownish  gelatinous  siibstance.  This  Cfnlleman  did 
not  find  the  periosteum  thickimed,  as  Bichat  has  de- 
fcrjlwd  if. — {Jinatomic  Genirale,  t.  3.)  The  investiga- 
tions of  Mr.  Stanley  have  also  discovered,  ihat  In  the 
process  by  which  rickety  bones  acquire  strength  and 
Rolidity,  there  \»  always  an  undeviatintr  regularity  in 
the  situation,  extent,  "and  direction  of  the  d«'p'ii':ted 
earthy  matter.  "TIiuh  it  is  obvious  (s-ny*  thi-"  ir<'n«!e- 
nian)  that,  in  the  curved  bone,  the  part  wher"  there  is 
the  jreaiest  need  of  eirength    to  prev-nt  its  farihci 
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yielding,  is  in  tlie  middle  of  its  concavity,  or  in  other 
words,  in  the  line  of  its  interior  curve ;  and  it  is  just  in 
this  situation,  that  strength  and  compactness  will  be 
first  impatted  to  the  bone  by  the  deposition  of  ptiosphate 
of  lime.  It  will  be  farther  found,  that  the  greatest  re- 
sistance being  wanted  at  this  part,  the  walls  are  ac- 
cordingly rendered  thicker  here  than  elsewhere,  and 
the  degree  to  which  this  excess  in  thickness  is  carried, 
bears  an  exact  ratio  to  the  degree  of  curvature  which 
Uie  bone  has  undergone." 

Mr.  Stanley's  observations  also  prove,  that  the  bony 
fibres  are  arranged  obliquely  across  the  axis  of  the 
bone,  in  a  direction  calculated  to  augment  its  strength. 
Lastly,  we  learn  from  the  same  authority,  that  if  a 
long  bone,  like  the  tibia,  be  very  much  bent,  while  it 
has  to  support  a  great  superincumbent  weight,  the  de- 
position of  the  bony  matter  may  not  be  confined  to  the 
thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  concave  side,  but  may 
extend  across  the  medullary  cavity,  rendering  the  bone 
here  perfectly  solid,  and  thereby  greatly  strengthened. 
— (See  Obs.  on  the  Ci)ndition  of  the  Bones  in  Rickets, 
^c.  by  E.  Stanley,  in  Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  7,  p. 
404,  et  seq.) 

We  learn  from  the  late  Mr.  Wilson,  that,  for  many 
years,  he  had  also  exhibited  in  his  lectures  preparations 
illustrating  the  fact  of  the  abundant  deposition  of  os 
seous  matter,  "  when  the  bones  begin  to  recover  from 
the  disease,  at  the  part  wh.ere  it  is  most  wanted,  viz. 
on  the  inner  part  of  the  concave  surface  of  their  curve." 
-(On  the  Skeleton,  ^-c.  p.  167.) 

Many  very  rickety  and  deformed  infants  improve  as 
they  grow  up,  and  acquire  stiength.  Tlie  deformity  of 
Uieir  limbs  s])ontaneously  diminishes,  and  the  bones 
gain  a  proper  degree  of  firnmess,  a  due  quantity  of  the 
phosphate  of  lime  being  deposited  in  their  texture. 

It  is  a  question,  whether  the  restoration  of  the  pro- 
per figure  of  the  bones  can  be  promoted  by  the  constant 
pressure  of  bandages,  and  mechanical  contrivances 
sold  in  the  shops.  Some  authors  contend,  that  in  very 
young  children,  machines  arc  useless,  as  the  confine- 
ment and  inactivity  of  the  muscles,  necessarily  occa- 
sioned by  such  contrivances,  must  increase  the  general 
debility,  and  consequently  the  disease. 

Notwithstanding  the  praises  which  have  been  be- 
stowed on  those  mechanical  means  by  their  Inven- 
tors, and  even  by  respectable  authors,  says  Boyer,  they 
are  not  now  used  by  any  enlightened,  judicious  practi- 
tioners, it  being  generally  agreed  that  it  is  best  to  leave 
to  nature  alone,  aided  by  good  medical  treatment,  the 
duty  of  rectifying  bones  deformed  by  the  rickets. — 
{Traits  des  McU.  Oiir.  t.  3,  p.  (527.)  Delpech  ex- 
presses himself  still  more  strongly  against  the  employ- 
ment of  machinery. — (Sec  Precis  EUmentaire  des  Ma- 
ladies Chir.  t.  3,  p.  740,  ^c)     However,  these  opiuions 
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against  mcchanicle  contrivances  for  the  improvement 
of  rickety  bones  are  not  meant  to  apply  to  machines 
for  rectilying  disionions  of  the  foot.  In  such  cases, 
the  nialforniation  does  not  depend  on  constitutional 
cau.ses,  and  mechanical  means  will  do  whatever  is  pos- 
sible. 

Ho  medicine  is  known  that  possesses  any  direct  ef- 
ficacy in  rickets. — Tonics  are  indicated,  and  should  be 
employed.  Bark,  especially  the  sulphate  of  quinine^ 
may  be  tried,  as  well  as  steel  medicines  :  to  iron  tilings 
a  great  deal  of  efficacy  has  been  ascribed. — (See  Med. 
Comment,  vol.  %  p.  48.)  In  particular,  the  functions 
of  the  bowels  should  be  duly  regulaltd  by  medicine. 
The  disease  appearing  to  consist  in  a  deficiency  oi  lane 
in  the  bones,  proposals  have  been  made  to  exhibit  in- 
ternally the  phosphate  of  lime;  but  this  chemical  pro- 
ject has  had  no  success. —  (See  Bovhomme's  Memoir  on 
Rachitis,  in  l)unca?i's  .Urinals fur  1797.) 

Several  circumstances,  considered  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
tend  to  prove,  that  this  scheme  could  present  no  chance 
of  benefit,  because  there  is  no  proof  of  a  deficiency  of 
lime  in  the  system,  though  the  arteries  of  the  bones  do 
not  deiMisiie  it  in  the  natuial  degree. — (See  fVilsun  on 
the  Skeleton,  Src.p.  163,  S,c.) 

More  good  is  generally  eftected  by  keeping  children 
in  healthy  situations,  and  in  a  salubrious  air,  tlian  by 
any  medicines  whatever.  Light,  wholesome,  nutri- 
tious, easily-digesiible  food;  cold  bathing;  good  nurs 
ing  ;  regular  gentle  exercise  ;  or  airings  in  a  carriage  ; 
the  use  of  the  fiesh-brush,  &.c.  are  also  highly  service- 
able. The  constitutional  treatment  of  rickets  belongs 
more  properly  to  the  physician  than  the  surgeon  ;  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  introduce  more  of  the  subject  into 
a  Dictionary  expressly  allotted  to  surgery.— (See  Molli- 
ties  Ossiuvi.)  Consult  Buchner  de  Rachitide,  .Urgent. 
1754.  Olissonde  Rachitide,  sioe  Morbo  Puerili,L.udg. 
Batav.  1671.  Bonhomme's  Mem.  on  Rachitis,  in  Dun' 
can's  Medical  Annals  for  1797.  Richerand,  J^usoffra- 
phie  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  142,  ^c.  edit.  4.  Jjevtillc,  in  Mem.  de 
Physiologic  et  dr  Chirurgie,  par  Scarpa,  <$-c.  Boyer, 
Traite  des  Maladies  Chir.  t.  3, ;;.  607,  i,c.  Stanley's 
Obs.  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  7,  /*.  404.  IJclpech, 
Precis  EUmentaire  dt:<!  Maladie.^  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  7;19,  4-c 
Tmka  de  Krtowitz,  Historia  Rach'tidis,  8vo.  Vindob. 
1787.  R.  Haunlton  on  Scrofulous  Jiffictiovs,  Src.  6vo. 
Land.  1791.  jJ.  Portal,  Obs.  sur  la  J^Tature  et  sur  le 
Traitement  du  Rachitisme  on  des  Courbures  de  la  Co- 
lonne  Vertibrale  et  de  celles  des  Rxtri mites,  Bro.  Paris, 
1797.  J.  fVilson  on  the  Structure  and  Physiology  of 
the  Skeleton,  Diseases  of  Bones,  <S-c.  p.  159,  Src.  Svo. 
Lond.  1820. 

RINGWORM.     Sec  Herpe.i. 

RU  PT  URE.  A  protrusion  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
See  Hernia. 


€2  ABIN.\.  Savine.  The  use  of  the  leaves  of  this 
^^  plant,  in  forming  the  active  ingredient  in  the  oint- 
ment commonly  preferred  for  keepingopen  blisters,  has 
been  explained  in  the  article  Blisters.  The  other  chief 
surgical  use  of  savine  is  as  a  stimulating  application 
for  destroying  warts,  and  other  excrescences.  For  the 
latter  purpose,  it  is  generally  powdered,  and  mixed  with 
an  equal  proportion  of  subacetate  of  copper.  The 
same  powder  is  also  sometimes  employed  by  surgeons 
for  maintaining  the  hollows  in  which  peas  are  inserted 
in  issues.  The  best  plan  is,  first  to  wet  the  peas,  then 
roll  them  in  the  powder  and  put  them  in  this  state  on 
the  issue.  But  when  the  whole  surface  of  the  issue 
has  risen  high  above  the  level  of  the  skin,  the  powder 
must  be  sprinkled  all  over  the  sore,  so  as  to  produce  an 
absorption  ot  the  high  granulations.  Indeed,  even  in 
this  manner,  a  good  cavity  often  cannot  be  obtained  ; 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  destroy  the  surface  of  the 
Issue,  by  rubbing  it  with  caustic  potassa  or  potassa 
cum  calce. 

SAL-AMMONIAC.  .iBmmonia  Muriata.  .Muriate 
of  JImmonia.  Employed  a  eood  deal  by  surgeons,  as 
an  ingredient  in  discntienf  \otions.— (See  Lotio  Amnion. 
Mur.) 

SALIVARY  FISTUL.^.    See  Parotid  Duct. 


SANIES.  (Latin.)  A  thin,  serous,  fetid  matter, 
discharged  from  fistulsp,  unhealthy  sores,  &.c.  It  is 
sometimes  tin^ied  with  blood. 

SAPO  TF-REBlNTHINiE.  (Starkn/'s  Soap.)  ft, 
Potassaj  subcarbonis  talidi  %j.  Olei  terebinth.  5  iij.— 
The  turpentine  is  graduully  blended  with  the  hot  sub- 
carbonate  of  potassa  in  a  heati-d  mortar.  Indolent 
swelhngs  were  formerly  rubbed  with  this  application, 
and,  perhaps,  some  chronic  afiections  of  the  joints 
might  still  be  benefited  by  it. 

SARCOCE'LE.  (From  <rjp^,  flesh;  and  «;>»;,  a 
tumour.)  A  fleshy  enlargement  of  the  testicle.— (See 
Testicle,  Diseases  of.) 

SARCO'MA,  or  Sarc6sis.  (From  o-ap?,  flesh.)  A 
fleshy  tumour.— (bee  Tumours,  Sarcomatous.) 

SARSAPARI'LLA.  The  root  of  sarsaparilla  was 
brought  into  Europe  about  1530.  It  was  at  first  re- 
puted to  possess  singular  efficacy  in  venereal  cases; 
but  afterward  lost  all  its  fame.  It  was  again  brought 
into  notice  by  Dr.  W.  Hunter,  who  advised  Dr.  Chap- 
man to  make  trial  of  it  in  a  bad  case  of  phagedenic 
bubo;  and  the  benefit  obtained  in  this  instance  led  Dr. 
Hunter  to  extend  the  recommendation  of  the  medicme 
Sir  W.  Fordyce  stated  that  sarsaparilla  would  quickly 
relieve  venereal  headaches  and  nocturnal  pains,  and. 
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If  persisted  in,  cure  them ;  that  in  emaciated  or  con- 
suniplive  habits  from  venereal  cause,  it  was  llie  greatest 
restorer  of  appetite,  flesh,  colour,  and  strength  whicli 
he  knew  of;  that  when  mercurial  frictions  had  been 
previously  enijiloyed,  it  would  generally  complete  the 
cure  of  the  disease  of  the  throat,  nose,  palate,  or  spongy 
Iwiies;  and  tliat  it  would  promote  the  cure  of  blotches 
and  ulcers,  and  sometimes  accomplish  it,  even  without 
mercury  ;  though  in  this  circimistance  there  was  dan- 
ger of  a  relapse.  Sir  W.  Fordyce  pronounced  sarsa- 
parilla  to  beoflittle  use  in  chancres;  but  that,  when 
these  or  buboes  could  not  be  liealed  by  mercury,  it 
would  often  cure,  and  always  do  good.  He  allows, 
however,  that  in  all  venereal  cases  sarsapariUa  is  not 
to  be  trusted,  mdess  preceded  by,  or  combined  with,  the 
use  of  mercury;  and  he  thought  sar.saparilla  would, 
probably,  always  cure  what  resisted  mercury. — {Medi- 
cal Obs,  and  Inq.  twl.  1.) 

Cullen  considered  sarsapariUa  as  possessing  no  vir- 
tues of  any  liind  ;  for,  says  he.  "  tried  in  every  shape, 
I  have  never  found  it  .in  effectual  medicine  in  syphilis, 
or  any  other  disease.' — i^Mal.  Med.  vol.  2.) 

Mr.  Bromfield  declares,  that  he  never  saw  a  single 
instance  in  which  sarsapariUa  cured  the  venereal  dis- 
ease without  the  aid  of  mercury,  either  given  before  or 
in  conjunction  with  it. — {Pract.  Obs.  on  the  Use  of  Cor- 
rosive Sublimate,  (S-c,  p.  78.)  Mr.  Pearson  also  con- 
tends, that  sarsapariUa  has  not  the  power  of  curing 
any  one  form  of  the  lues  venerea;  but  he  allows  that 
it  may  suspend  for  a  time  the  ravages  of  that  conta- 
gion, the  disease  returning,  if  no  mercury  should  have 
been  used.  This  gentleman  admits  also,  that  sarsa- 
pariUa will  alleviate  symptoms  derived  from  the  vene- 
real virus.  He  maintains,  that  tlie  exliibition  of  sar- 
sapariUa does  not  diminish  the  necessity  forgiving  less 
mercury.  Nocturnal  pains  in  the  limbs,  painful  en- 
largements of  the  elbow  ana  knee,  membranous  nodpis, 
cutaneous  ulcerations,  and  certain  other  symptoms  re- 
sembling venereal  ones,  are  often  experienced  after  a 
full  course  of  mercury.  Such  complaints,  Mr.  Pearson 
allows,  are  greatly  benefited  by  sarsapariUa  and  exas- 
perated J)y  mercury;  and  he  observes,  that  it  is  from 
these  complaints  having  been  mistaken  for  venereal 
ones,  that  the  idea  has  arisen  tliat  sarsapariUa  has 
cured  syphilis  when  mercury  liad  failed.  Mercury  and 
the  venereal  poison  may  jointly  produce  in  certain  con- 
stitutions symptoms  whicli  are  not  strictly  venereal, 
and  are  sometimes  more  dreadful  than  the  simple 
effects  of  syphilis.  Some  of  the  worst  of  these  appear- 
ances are  capable  of  being  cured  by  sarsapariUa,  while 
the  venereal  virus  still  remains  in  the  system.  Wlien 
tliis  latter  disease  has  been  eradicated  by  mercury, 
.tarsaparilla  will  also  cure  the  sequelae  of  a  course  of 
the  other  medicine. — {Pearson  on  the  Effects  of  various 
Jlrticles  in  the  Cure  of  Lues  Venerea,  1807.) 

The  value  of  many  of  the  foregoing  opinions  is  much 
affected  by  the  results  of  modern  inquiries  into  tlie  na- 
ture of  tlie  venereal  disease,  the  possibility  of  generally 
curing  which,  without  tlie  aid  of  mercury,  seems  well 
established,  though  the  expediency  of  the  method  is 
another  question. 

SCA'LPEL.  (From  scalpo,  to  scrape.)  Originally 
a  raspatory,  or  instrument  for  scraping  diseased  bones, 
tec.  The  term  now  generally  signilics  a  common, 
straight,  surgical  knife. 

SCA'RIFiCATION.  (From  scarifico,  to  scarify.) 
The  operation  of  making  little  cuts  or  punctures  in  a 
part  for  the  purpose  of  taking  away  blood,  letting  out 
iluid  in  anasarcons  cases,  or  the  air  of  emphysema. 

SCIRUHUS;  SCIRRHOMA;  SCIRRHOSIS. 
(From  <TKipl)6iJi,  to  harden.)  The  etymological  import 
of  these  terms  seems  merely  to  be  any  induration.  The 
first  is  now  generally  restricted  to  the  induration, 
which  precedes  cancer  in  the  ulcerated  state. 

SCLERIASIS;  SCLEROSIS.  (From  «rKXj;()oa),  to 
liarden.>     A  hard  tumour  or  induration. 

SCROFULA,  or  SCROPHULA.  (From  scrofa,  a 
sow.)  So  named,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  because 
swine  are  said  to  be  subject  to  if,  though  the  correct- 
ness of  this  etymology  is  rendered  very  (piestionable  by 
the  remarks  of  Dr.  Henning;  and  the  statement  that 
pigs  are  really  liable  lo  scrofula,  would  appear  to  be 
erroneous. — (See  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  I'al/iolo/ry 
of  Scrofula,  Src. ,  p.  1,  9  )  Called  also  struma,  and  llie 
kinff's  evil,  from  the  custom  of  snbmilling  pulicnls 
formerly  lo  the  sup|)06ed  beneficial  effects  of  the  roynl 
touch.    A  disease,  one  of  the  chief  or  most  i)alpablc 


symptoms  of  wldch  is  a  chronic  swelling  of  the  absorb* 
ent  glands  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which  glands 
generally  tend  very  slowly  to  imperfect  suppuration. 
Our  notions  of  scrofula,  however,  would  be  very  im- 
perfect were  we  to  define  the  disoider  to  be  a  morbid 
state  of  the  lymphatic  glandular  system.  The  first  ap- 
pearances, indeed,  frequently  consist  of  spots  on  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body,  and  of  eruptions  and  ulcerations 
behind  the  ears.  As  a  judicious  author  remarks,  the 
system  of  absorbent  glands,  it  is  true,  seldom  or  never 
fails  to  become  afflicted  in  the  progress  of  the  disease  ; 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  scrofula  frequently 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  parts  which  are  not  of  a 
glandular  nature.  There  are,  perhaps,  but  few,  if  any, 
of  the  textures  of  the  human  body,  or  of  the  organs 
which  these  textures  form,  that  are  not  liable  to  at- 
tacks of  scrofula,  and  to  scrofula  as  an  original  idio- 
pathic affection. — {Thomson  on  Inflammation,  p.  134.) 
These  sentiments  are  entirely  at  variance  with  those 
of  Alibert,  and  many  other  moderns,  who  describe  the 
disease  as  having  its  commencement  in  the  conglobate 
glands,  e8[)ecially  those  of  the  neck  {Jsfosol.  J^aturelle^ 
t.  I,  p.  441,  Ato.  Paris,  J817) ;  and  they  are  equally  op- 
posite to  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Henning,  who  argues  that 
the  superficial  absorbent  glands  alone  are  susceptible  of 
the  original  action  of  the  cause  of  this  disease,  and  that 
if  other  i)arts  become  affected  by  it,  such  affection  is 
consequential. — ( On  the  Pathology  of  Scrofula,  chap.  6.) 
Scrofula  generally  shows  itself  during  infancy,  be- 
tween the  age  of  tliree  and  seven ;  sometimes  rather 
sooner;  but  frequently  as  late  as  puberty,  and  in  some 
instances,  though  a  very  few,  not  till  a  much  more 
advanced  period  of  life.  In  the  latter  cases,  the  dis- 
ease is  said  to  be  rarely  so  complete  or  well  marked 
as  it  is  in  young  SHbjects.  Sir  A.  Cooper  mentions  the 
period  of  growth  generally,  as  the  time  of  life  for  scro- 
fula; and  its  commencement  afterward,  he  agrees 
with  most  writers  in  pronouncing  very  uncommon. 
"  Ceite  maladie  (says  Alibert)  est  commun6ment  le 
partage  de  la  premiere  enfance.  II  est  rare  qu'elle  se 
developpe  chez  les  adultes.  Je  Pai  pourtant  observic 
chez  des  septuagenaires  ;  mais  piesque  toujours  ce  sent 
les  eflifets  de  la  dentition,  qui  la  Ibnt  ^clore,  et  ceux  de 
la  pubert6,  qui  la  font  6vanouir." — {JiJ'osol.  J^aturellCf 
p.  448.) 

By  some  authors  it  is  stated,  that  the  disease  seldom 
attacks  the  glands  in  children  under  two  years  of  age. 
Dr.  Thomson,  however,  has  p^en  the  glands  affected 
liefore  this  period,  and  Dr.  Cullen  used  to  mention  a 
case,  in  which  the  disease  broke  out  in  an  infant  only 
three  months  old ;  which  is  uncommon.  But  though 
glandular  scrofula  occurs  most  frequently  in  children, 
it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  that  period  of  life.  Dr. 
Thomson  has  even  found  the  lacteal  glands  affected 
with  scrofulous  inflammation  in  persons  of  very  ad- 
vanced age. — {Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  136.) 
Probably,  however,  such  patients  had  laboured  under 
scrofulous  complaints  in  their  earlier  days;  and  it  me- 
rits notice,  that  soine  authors,  like  Dr.  Henning  {p.  110), 
do  not  regard  enlargements  of  the  mesenteric  glands  an 
an  unequivocal  specimen  of  scrofula.  It  is  observed 
by  Mr.  Lloyd,  that  the  susceptibility  of  different  parts 
to  the  disease  "  is  altered  by  age :  thus,  in  children  the 
upper  lip,  eyes,  glands  of  the  neck,  and  those  of  the  me- 
sentery are  generally  the  parts  first  alfected ;  the  lungs, 
bones,  and  oilier  parts  being  subsequently  attacked. 
It  happens  sometimes  too  in  children,  that  small  lumps 
form  under  the  skin  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
which  suppurate,  ulcerate,  and  pursue  the  same  course 
with  scrofulous  abscesses  in  general." — {On  Scrofula, 
p.  5.)  A  specit^  of  warts,  he  says,  also  often  forms 
about  the  face  and  neck  of  children  of  a  sc.  ifulous  ha- 
bit, but  seldom  in  adults.  "  In  more  advanced  age,  the 
eyes,  upper  lip,  and  lymphatic  glands  are  compara- 
tively seldom  affected;  while  the  lungs,  the  other  vis- 
cera, and  the  spongy  parts  of  the  bones  are  frequently 
attacked." 

Scrofula  is  also  as  hereditary  .ns  any  disease  can  be ; 
that  is  lo  say,  it  is  so  as  far  as  any  particular  kind  or 
temperament  or  constitution  can  descend,  more  or  less 
completely,  from  parents  to  children.  Mr.  While,  Dr. 
Henning,  and  others  have  8tr<»ngly  censured  calling  the 
iiisease  hereditary  ;  but  their  observations  only  lend  to 
these  ronclusions,  that  children  born  of  scrofulous  pa- 
rents are  not  invariably  affected  with  scrofulous  dis- 
eases;  and  that  laomeiinies  one  ehlNl  liiis  s(in;e  slru- 
mourtallcciion.  while  tiie  paniiiM  imd  nil  tlie  i"*tof  liw 
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family^  have  no  appearance  of  scrofulous  habits.  How- 
ever. I  still  conceive,  that  neither  Mr.  White  nor  any 
other  writer  will  maintain  the  opinion  that  scrofula  does 
not  much  more  frequently  afflict  the  children  of  scrofu- 
lous parents,  than  the  offsprini;  of  persons  who  have  al- 
ways been  perfectly  free  from  every  tendency  to  any 
form  of  this  affliction.  Too  numerous  are  the  facts  which 
occur  to  my  own  mind  to  allow  me  to  entertain  tlie 
smallest  doubt  that  scrofula  prevails  in  certain  families. 
In  tliis  sense,  f  think  the  term  hereditary  perfectly  accu- 
rate and  allowable.    But,  at  the  same  time,  I  beg  the 
reader  to  understand,  that  1  have  no  iiitention  of  ques- 
tioning what  seem  to  be  irrefragable  trutiis,  viz.  that 
the  children  of  scrofulous  parents  often  continue  as* 
long  as  they  live  entirely  fr«;e  from  the  disease;  and 
that  one  cliild  is  sometimes  afflicted,  while  its  father, 
mother,  brothers,  sisters,  and  all  the  rest  of  its  relations 
have  never  iiad  any  tendency  to  strumous  di-worders. 
It  should  also  be  recollected,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  con- 
genital tendency  to  the  disease  iti  particular  families  is 
one  wiiich  interferes  with  some  theories  which  have 
been  otTered  about  the  predisposing  cause  of  the  disease, 
as  for  instance  with  that  of  Dr.  Henning,  who  declares 
that  such  cause  is  foreign  to  the  body,  and  depends 
upon  peculiarities  of  climate  (0/t  the  Pathology  of  Scro- 
fula, p.  CD,  &c.) ;  an  opinion  which  is  incorrect  only  in 
respect  to  its  exclusion  of  the  influence  of  other  cir- 
cumstances.   Two  curious  specimens  of  tuberculated 
lul^;s  in  the  foetus  are  preserved   in  Mr.   L!irigstaff'.s 
museum,  and  have  been  adduced  by  Mr.  Lloyd  as  po- 
sitive proofs  of  scrofula  being  hereditary  ( On  Scrofula, 
p.  2:J)  :  however,  I  am  not  certain  that  they  will  be  .^d- 
mitted  as  such  by  all  parties,  as  tubercles  of  the  lungs 
are  not  constantly  regarded  as  a  scrofulous  disease. 
Yet  the  facts  and  arguments  on  this  point,  I  think,  are 
decidedly  in  favour' of  the  doctrine;  and  Dr.  Alison, 
who  has  treated  very  ably  of  the  pathology  of  scrofula, 
has  remarked,  that  "  in'mnst  cases  in  which  scrofu- 
lous diseases  are  fatal,  the  diseased  action  is  in  inter- 
nal  parts,  and   the  first  .symptoms   are  obscure  and 
equivocal     The  chief  and  cerlaiidy  the  most  charac- 
teristic appearances  on  dissection  are  luburclea  in  dif 
ferent  stages  of  ilieir  progress." — (See  Edinb.  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  1,  p.  403.)      'J'he  same  writer  every 
where  treats  of  phthisis  as  decidedly  a  scrofulous  dis- 
ease. 

When  scrofula  does  not  actually  take  place  at  a  very 
early  period  of  life,  it  is  geneially  slated  by  writers, 
that  the  particular  constitutions  in  which  there  is  a 
disjiosition  to  the  disease  are,  In  a  certain  degree,  dis- 
tingiiishable.  In  the  individuals  possessing  the  dispo- 
sition in  question,  a  peculiar  softness  and  flaccidity  of 
fibre  are  remarkable;  their  hair  is  more  frequently 
light-coloured  than  dark ;  and  their  eyes  are  said  to  be 
more  often  of  a  blue  than  any  other  colour.  The  eye- 
lashes are  frequently  long,  and  the  pupils  large.  Their 
skin  is  cenerally  very  fine,  and  even  hand.some,  both 
In  regard  t(»  its  outward  texture  and  complexion. 
When  pinched,  it  feels  (as  Sir  A.Cooper  observes) 
thinner  than  that  of  a  liealthy  child,  and  tiie  vessels 
may  often  be  seen  meandering  under  it.  Subjects 
witii  scrofulous  constitutioivs  frequently  iiave  a  thick- 
ening of  the  upper  lip;  thisswelling  is  sometimes  very 
considerable,  and  occasionally  extends  as  far  as  within 
the  nostrils.  The  extremities  of  the  fingers  are  broad 
and  flat,  or  clubbed,  as  the  phrase  is,  just  like  wliat  is 
seen  in  phthisical  persons.  Scrofula  is  also  very  often 
complicated  with  rachitis,  or  follows  the  latter  afTec- 
tlon  ;  but  there  is  as  little  reason  for  supposing  rickets 
to  arise  frcnn  scrofula,  as  this  latter  from  rickets.  In 
some  instances,  Ijowever,  the  complexion  is  dark,  and 
the  skin  coarse;  but  in  these  subjects,  at  least  when 
young,  the  face  is  generally  tumid,  and  the  look  un- 
heallhy.— (B«rN^  o7i  Ivfiammation,  vol.%  p. 232.) 

In  many  instances,  the  last  joints  of  the  fingers  have 
been  observed  to  be  enlarged,  and  the  belly  is  generally 
larger  than  usual. — {Thomson,  p.  134.) 

Mr.  White  denies  that  cray  or  blue  eyes,  light  hair, 
and  a  fair  coni|iIexion,  ought  to  be  considered  as  marks 
of  a  scrofulous  disposition;  for  the  majority  of  chil- 
dren in  this  country  have  light  hair  and  e3'es  while 
young,  which  become  darker  as  Mioy  advance  in  life. 
Now,  as  the  majority  of  scrofulous  patients  are  chil- 
dren and  young  subjects,  and  as  most  children  in  this 
country  have  naturally  the  kind  of  hair  and  eyes 
above  described,  Mr.  White  considers  it  inaccurate  to 
lay  any  stress  on  persons  affected  with  struma,  or  pre- 


disposed to  this  disease,  having  such  appearancea.— 
(0/t  the  Struma  or  Scrofula,  p.  o8,  ed.  3.)      However. 
it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  the  greater  frequency  or 
scrofula  in  fair  people  is  noticed  in  France,  where  the 
eyes  are  mostly  dark.    Thus  Alibert,  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  a  patient  disposed  to  the  disease,  takes  notice 
of  his  swelled  nostrils  and  upper  lip;  his  florid  com- 
plexion ;  Ills  fair,  delicate,  and  glossy  skin;  his  cheeks 
of  a  lively -red  colour;  circumscribed,  however,  by  a 
pallid  bloatedness  of  the  rest  of  the  face ;  his  blue 
eyes;  dilated  pupils;  light  hair;    short  neck;   large 
head  and  lower  jaw  ;  flabby  fliish ;  large,  protuberant 
belly  ;  strorn,'  intellectual  powers,  &c.— (JV«so/.  J^atu- 
rclle,  p.  442 ;  also  Did.  des  Sciences  Mid.  t.  50,  p.  281.) 
Dr.  Thomson  expressly  declares,  that  some  of  the 
worst  cases  of  scrofula  which  he  has  seen,  occurred  in 
persons  whose  complexion  and  hair  were  of  a  very 
dark  colour. — (J^ectures,  p.  134.)     And  every  man  of 
experience  must  be  aware  of  one  remarkable  fact, 
namely,  that  many  negroes  are  afflicted  in  this  coun- 
try with  scrofula  in  iis  worst  forms.    Doee  not  this 
fact  indicate,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  climate  which 
is  most  powerfully  concerned  in  the  productioji  of  the 
disease?  since  the  African  black,  in  his  own  country 
is  nearly  exempt  from  scrofula.     After  all,  howevert 
as  the  disease  is  undoubtedly  very  frequent  in  persons 
of  fair  skin,  light  eyes,  &c.  the  term  alike,  at  least  in 
the  sense  of  equally,  may  not  be  altogether  correct  ia 
the  following  inference,  viz. '-that  persons  of  every 
variety  of  complexion  are  alike  subject  to  this  disease, 
and  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  them  in  circum- 
stances favourable  to  itsdevelopement  to  have  it  fully 
formed."— {JAuyd  on  Scrofula,  p.  7.)     The  truth  I  be- 
lieve is,  that  though  children  of  dark  hair  and  com- 
plexion are  often  attacked  by  scrofula,  those  of  light 
hair  and  fair  complexion  are  still  more  frequently  af- 
flicted, and  this  even  in  F'ance,  where  the  fact  cannot 
possibly  be  referred  to  the  number  of  fair  children  ex- 
ceeding that  of  such  as  naturally  have  dark  hair  and 
complexion. 

I  believe  the  fact  is  now  almost  generally  admitted, 
that  females  are  rather  more  subject  than  males  to 
scrofulous  disease.— (See  Jliibert,  JVosol.  JVaturelle, 
p.  449.) 

According  to  Mr.  White,  struma  prevails  more  ex-  \ 
tensively  in  temperate  latitudes  than  in  very  hot  or 
very  cold  climates.  It  is  also  more  frequent  in  some 
parts  of  Europe  than  others;  and  in  this  country,  it 
has  been  found  to  be  most  prevalent  in  tlie  counties  of 
Suffolk  and  Lancashire.  At  all  periods,  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  very  common  complaint  in  this  island. 
From  history  we  learti  that  it  was  denominated  the 
king's  evil  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  that  attempted  to 
cure  it  by  the  royal  touch.  From  a  register  kept  in  the 
royal  chapel,  we  find  that  Charles  II.  touched  92,107 
persons  in  a  certain  number  of  years;  and  this  equally 
bigoted  and  useless  practice  was  not  di.scontinued  till 
a  recent  period,  when  kings  were  found  to  be,  as  welt 
as  their  poorest  subjects,  totally  destitute  of  all  super- 
natural power. 

Scrofula  is  not  communicable  from  one  person  to 
another;  neither  can  it  be  conveyed  into  the  systena 
by  inoculation.  The  opinion  also,  that  scrofulous 
nurses  may  infect  children,  seems  quite  destitute  of 
foundation. — (See  fVhite,  p.  26,  v^-c.) 

Pinel  and  Alibert  have  purposely  kept  scrofidous 
and  healthy  children  together  in  the  same  ward,  with- 
out any  of  the  latter  receiving  the  complaint.  H6- 
breard  could  not  commimicate  the  disease  to  dogs  by 
inoculation.  And  G.T.Kortum,  whose  valuable  work 
contains  every  thing  known  about  scrofula  at  the  pe- 
riod when  it  was  written,  tried  in  vain  to  impart  the 
distemper  to  a  child,  by  rubbing  iis  neck  every  day 
with  the  pus  discharged  from  scrofulous  ulcers.  Le- 
pelletier,  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  correctness  of 
such  experiments,  has  of  late  repeated  them:  he  has 
made  guinea-pigs  swallow  scrofulous  matter;  and  he 
has  injected  it  into  the  veins,  and  applied  it  to  wounds; 
but  in  no  instance  was  there  even  a  temporary  ap- 
pearance of  the  disease  being  communicated.  The 
same  author  also  mixed  scrofulous  with  vaccine  mat- 
ter, and  inoculated  with  it;  yet  he  never  found  the 
vaccine  vesicle,  thus  produced,  deviate  in  the  least 
from  its  regular  course.  Lasfly,  Lepclletiar  inoculated 
himself  with  pus  discharged  from  scrofulous  sores,  as 
well  as  with  the  serum  collected  under  the  cuticle  of 
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a  Bfrumou9  patient  after  the  application  of  a  blister; 
but  Jie  leniained  free  fron>  every  scrofulous  ailment.— 
{See  Did.  des  Sciences  Med.  t.  50,  p,  204.)  Our  coun- 
Irynian,  Mr.  Goodlad,  inoculated  liiniself  several  limes 
witlJ  the  discharge  from  scrofulous  sores  and  abscesses, 

I  and  tiie  result  was,  that  the  disease  could  not  he  thus 
transmitted.— (Om  the  Diseases  of  the  fensels  and 
Glands  of  the  Jibsorbcnt  System,  p.  113.) 

TJie  parts  which  are  most  fre<iuently  afTected  by 
scrofula,  next  to  tiie  lymphatic  glands,  and  perhajjs  the 
skin,  are  the  spongy  heads  of  the  bones  and  the  joints. 
The  form  which  the  disease  assumes  in  the  latter  parts 
is  particularly  described  in  the  article  Joints,  'i'he  dis- 
order of  the  spine,  attended  with  a  paralytic  af!ection 
of  the  lower  extremities,  is,  no  doubt,  very  fre(iiiently 
of  scrofulous  orij^in.— (See  Vertebra;.)  Spina  bitida  is 
a  congenital  disease,  most  frequently  seen  in  children, 
wliose  parents  aresciofulous. — {Thomson's  Lectures, 
p.  i:W.)  The  abscess  which  forms  in  the  cellular  sub- 
stance, between  the  peritonciiuj  ami  psoas  muscle,  is 
often  legaided  as  a  strumous  disease;  and  wlien  the 
contents  of  the  abscess  are  found  to  contain  flakes  of  a 
curd  like  matter,  somewhat  resemuling  while  of  egg, 
a  substance  peculiar  to  scrofulous  abscesses,  no  one 
can  doubt  that  the  complaint  is  connected  with  this 
constitutional  alfection.— (See  Lumbar  .Abscess.)  The 
chronic  enlar<;ement  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  sometimes 
considered  .is  scrofulous ;  but,  though  patients  with  tliis 
affliction,  very  often  have,  at  the  same  lime,  othei  com- 
plaints, which  are  unetiuivocally  strumous,  though  ihe 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland  most  frequently  com- 
mences at  an  early  period  of  life,  like  scrofulous  dis- 
eases, and  though  like  ihem  it  is  sometimes  benefiied 
by  the  carbonate  of  soda,  burnt  sponge,  and  iodine,  the 
opinion,  1  think,  is  rather  on  the  decline. — (See  Brori- 
ckocele.)  Scrofula  also  frequently  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  form  of  imperfect  siippuralioiis,  in  various 
parts  of  the  body  ;  the  contents  of  such  ab.scesses  being 
a  curd-like  matter,  and  ihe  skin  covering  them  having 
an  uidiealtliy  red  appearance,  and  a  thickeiRd  doughy 
feel.  The  mesenteric  glands  .ire  often  found  univer 
sally  diseased  and  enlarged  in  scrofulous  subjecUs ;  and, 
as  all  nuliiinent  has  to  pass  thiough  the.xe  parts,  before 
it  can  arrive  in  the  circulation;  we  cannot  be  surjirised 
at  the  many  ill  eftects  which  nnist  be  produced  on  the 
gystem,  when  such  glands  are  thus  disea.sed.  How- 
ever, as  I  have  already  hinted,  doubts  are  entertained 
by  Dr.  Henning,  whether  enlarged  mesenteric  glands 
are  decidedly  scrofulous;  but  if  his  sentiment  be  incor- 
rect, I  fear  he  has  been  led  to  adopt  it  by  his  particular 
the<»ry,  which  liihiis  the  oriuin  of  scrofula  to  the  su- 
perficial absorbent  glands.  Scrofula  fiequeutly  makes 
jts  attack  on  the  lesticle.». — (See  Testicles,  Diseases 
»/.)  The  female  breast  is  also  subject  to  scrofulous 
tumours  and  absces.«es. 

According  to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  scrofulous  persons  fre- 
quently have  follicles  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  in- 
crnsted  with  inspissated  matter.  He  agrees  with  most 
other  writers  in  considering  tlie  absorbnnt  glatids  and 
joint?  as  the  parts  most  frequently  attacked,  es[»ecially 
the  glands  of  the  neck  and  mesentery.  Various  other 
parts  of  the  body  he  enumerates  as  liable  to  it — the 
iutigs,  the  brain,  the  eyes;  but  the  heart,  he  believes,  is 
never  affected.  The  secreting  glands,  he  also  says,  are 
rarely  the  seat  of  scrofula,  at  least  the  liver  and  kid- 
neys ;  for  the  breast  and  testicle  are  exceptions. 

Dr.  TlionLson  believes,  ihat  more  or  less  local  infJam- 
mation  occurs  in  every  form  and  stage  of  scrofulous 
diseases.  He  observes,  tliiit  Ihe  swellings  are  very  of- 
ten from  the  first  attended  with  a  sensible  increase  of 
heat  and  redness,  and  Ihat  Ihe  pain,  though  seldom 
acute,  is  always  present  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
Pressure  on  scrofulous  swelliiiL's  never  fails  to  create 
pain:  and  ilietemperalureof  the  skincovering  thcin,is 
usually  two  or  three  degrees  higher  than  that  of  the 
contiguous  parts. — {Lecture.'!,  Srcji.  131.) 

Scrofulon.s  inflatnmalion  (as  Mr.  John  Burns  ob- 
serves) is  marked  by  a  soft  swelling  of  the  affected 
part,  which  very  frequently  is  one  of  the  lymphatic 
glands.  The  covering  or  coat  of  the  gland  becomes 
slightly  tliir-,keiu;d,  and  its  substance  more  porous  and 
doughy.  The  swelling  increases,  and  the  douuhy  feel 
changes  by  degree*  into  that  of  elasiicity,  or  fluctua- 
tion, and  a  firm,  circumscribed,  hardened  margin,  can 
be  felt  round  the  bas«  of  the  lutmmr.  The  skin  is 
•lightly  red.  If,  at  'his  lime,  an  incision  or  puncture 
be  made,  either  no  matter  or  very  little  is  evacuated  ;. 


the  li{)s  of  the  wound  inflame  and  open,  displaying  a 
sloughy-looking  substance  within;  and  between  ttiig 
and  the  skin  a  probe  can  often  be  introduced  for  some 
way  all  round.  It,  however,  the  disease  .sliouid  have 
advanced  farther,  then  there  is  very  little  elasticity  in 
the  tumour ;  it  is  quite  soR,  rather  flaccid,  and  fluctu- 
ates freely;  the  skin  becomes  of  a  light  [lurple  coiour 
and  small  veins  may  be  seen  ramifying  on  its  surface. 
Some  time  after  these  appearances,  the  skin  becomes 
thimier  atone  particular  part,  and  here  it  is  also  gene- 
rally rendered  of  a  darker  colour.  It  aftei  ward  bursts, 
and  discharges  a  thin  fluid,  like  whey,  mixed  with  a 
cnrdy  matter,  or  thick  white  flocculi.  The  redness  of 
the  skin  still  continues;  but  the  aperture  enlarges  as 
the  tumour  subsides,  and  thus  a  scrofulous  ulcer  is  pro- 
duced. The  margins  of  this  kind  of  sore  are  gene- 
rally smooth,  obtuse,  and  overlap  the  ulcer;  they  are 
of  a  iiurple  colour,  and  rather  haid  and  tumid.  The 
surface  of  the  sore  is  of  a  light-red  colour ;  the  granu- 
lations are  flabby  and  indistinct;  and  the  aspect  in  of 
a  peculiar  kind,  which,  says  Mr.  Burns,  cannot  be  de- 
scribed. The  discharge  is  thin,  slightly  ropy,  and  co- 
pious, with  curdy  flaJies.  The  pain  is  inconsiderable. 
When  this  ulcer  has  continued  for  some  time,  it  either 
begins  slowly  to  cicatrize,  or,  as  more  frequently  hap- 
pens, the  discharge  diminishes  and  becomes  thicker. 
An  elevated  scab  is  next  formed,  of  a  diity  white  or 
yellowish  colour,  'i'his  continues  on  the  part  a  good 
while;  and  when  it  falls  off,  leaves  the  place  covered 
with  a  small  purple  cicatrix.  Mr.  Burns  adds,  that  the 
preceding  description  corresponds  to  the  mild  scrofula, 
or  the  struma  viansueta  of  the  old  writers.  Some- 
times, especially  if  a  bone  be  diseased  below  the  ulcer, 
the  sore  has  a  more  fiery  appearance,  the  surface  i& 
dai  k-coloured,  the  margins  soft,  elevated,  and  inflamed, 
and  sometimes  retorted.  The  discharge  is  watery,  the 
pain  very  c(msiderable,  and  the  surrounding  skin  in- 
flamed. This  has  been  called  the  struma  maligna. 
Such  overacting  scrofulous  sores  are  most  frequently 
met  witii  over  the  smaller  joints,  particularly  those  of 
the  toes.  Sometimes  a  scrofulous  abscess,  after  it  has 
burst,  foriris  a  sinus ;  the  mouth  of  which  ulcerates, 
and  assumes  the  specific  scrofulous  apoearance,  while 
the  track  of  the  sinus  still  continues  to  emit  a  dis- 
charge. Scrofulous  swellings  are  often  disposed  to 
subside  in  winter,  and  recur  on  the  approach  of  sum- 
mer ;  but  this  is  not  an  invariable  law.  Glandular 
enlarge.'iients  are  very  apt  to  become  smaller,  In  a 
short  time,  in  one  place,  while  other  glandular  swellings 
originate  with  equal  suddenness,  somewhere  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  former  ones.  Ulcers  also  very  oftea 
heal  upon  the  appearance  of  Ihe  disease  in  other  parts. 
--{B urns' s  Dissertations  on  Infiannnation,  vol.  2, 
1800.) 

The  glandular  swellings  which  occur  in  syphilis, 
says  Dr.  Thomson,  are  of  a  more  acute  character 
than  those  which  proceed  from  scrofula.  'I'hey  arise 
from  the  absorption  of  a  specific  poison  ;  and  they  do 
not,  like  those  of  scrofula,  admit  of  a  si)ontaneous 
cure;  a  belief,  however,  now  known  not  to  be  ex- 
actly correct. — (See  Venereal  Disease.)  Chronic 
swellings  of  the  lymphatic  absorbent  glands  occur  also 
in  carcinoma;  but  these  manifest  little  or  no  disposi- 
tion to  suppuration  :  they  succeed  most  frequently  to 
carcinomatous  indurations,  or  ulcers  existing  in  the 
neighbmirhood  of  the  glands  affected ;  and  they  arc 
accompanied  in  their  progress  and  growth  by  a  pecu- 
liar lancinating  pain. — {On  Inflammation, p.  135) 

With  regard  to  the  proximate  cause  of  scrofula,  me- 
dical met:  may  be  said  to  remain,  even  at  the  present 
day,  in  entire  ignorance  of  it.  After  the  ridiculous 
theory,  referring  scrofula  to  certain  hirnoura  in  the 
constitution,  or  chemical  changes  in  the  blood,  had 
been  exploded,  the  opinion  gradually  arose,  that  il  was 
a  disease  of  the  lymphatic  system";  and,  indeed,  that 
the  absorbent  glands  are  often  visibly  the  scat  of  its 
a'tack,  when  no  changes  are  distinguishable  in  other 
textures,  is  a  fact  that  admits  of  no  dispute.  I  be- 
lieve, at  the  same  time,  that  whoever  supposes  scro- 
fula to  be  exclusively  confined  to  the  lymphatic  sye- 
tem,  must  have  a  very  Imperfect  conception  of  what 
Is  really  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  I  fully  participate 
in  the  sentiments  of  Professor  Thomson,  already  ad- 
duced nprm  this  point,  and  in  the  belief  of  nnothBr 
modern  writer,  ihut  strunnnis  complaints  "are  not  to 
be  considered  as  dependent  on  disease  of  any  partlci^ 
lar  system,  aa  the  lymphaiic."— ( A/cy'.  P  JO.)    Suck 
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writers  as  have  fixed  upon  the  absorbent  vessels  as 
the  particular  seat  of  scrofula,  can  throw  no  useful 
light  upon  its  origin,  by  following  up  the  thf'ory, 
whether  they  imagine  the  cause  to  be  obstruction  of 
the  vessels  and  glands,  or  take  up  the  wild  speculation 
of  Cabani,  that  in  scrofula  the  mouths  of  the  lym- 
phatics are  in  a  state  of  increased  activity,  while  the 
vessels  themselves  are  in  a  slate  of  atony  ;  or  the  doc- 
trine of  Soemmering,  that  scrofula  depends  upon  a 
passive  relaxation  and  dilatation  of  the  absorbents ; 
or  the  hypothesis  of  Girtaimer,  that  these  vessels  are 
in  a  state  of  increased  irritability.  The  idea  of  ob- 
struction being  the  cause  has  of  late  years  been  much 
on  the  decline  ;  and  that  the  convolutions  of  lymphatic 
vessels  forming  the  glands  are  quite  pervious,  and  may 
readily  be  injected,  even  when  diseased,  is  a  fact  first 
demonstrated  by  Soemmering,  which  must  weigh 
heavily  against  this  opinion.  Sir  A.  Cooper  describes 
the  disease  as  proceeding  from  congenital  debility, 
which  attends  its  whole  course,  and  imparts  to  it  a  pe- 
culiar character,  rendering  the  various  processes  of  in- 
flammation in  it  slow  and  imperfect. — [Lancet,  vol.  4, 
p.  65.)  Of  tlie  exciting  causes,  very  little  is  also 
iinown.  Mr.  John  Hunter  remarks,  that  "  in  this  coun- 
try, the  tendency  to  scrofula  arises  fro.m  the  climate, 
which  is  in  many  a  predisposing  cause,  and  only  re- 
quires some  derangement  to  become  an  immediate 
cause,  and  produce  the  whole  disease." — (On  the  Ve- 
nereal Disease,  p.  26.)  The  disease  is  remarked  to  be 
most  common  in  females;  in  cold,  damp,  marshy 
countries,  and  in  all  places,  near  high  mountains,  where 
the  tempeiature  is  subject  to  great  vicissitude.  "  Nous 
voyons  presque  toujours  (says  Aliberl),  que  les  tu- 
meurs  et  les  uk^res  se  rouvrent  au  printemps  pour  se 
fermer  ensuite  vers  la  canicule." — (.JVosol.  JSTaturelle, 
V.  449.) 

In  the  work  quoted  the  last  but  one,  Mr.  Hunter 
takes  notice  of  slight  fevers,  colds,  small-pox,  and  mea- 
sles, exciting  scrofulous  diseases.  He  observes,  that  in 
particular  countries,  and  in  young  people,  there  will 
sometimes  be  a  predisposition  to  scrofula;  and  that,  in 
such  suhjects,  buboes  will  more  readily  become  scro- 
ftilous.— (P.  37.)  In  short,  it  was  one  of  Mr.  Hunter's 
opinions,  that  the  venereal  disease  is  capable  of  call- 
ing into  action  such  susceptibilities  as  are  remarkably 
strong,  and  peculiar  to  certain  constitutions  and  coun- 
tries; and  that,  as  scrofula  is  predominant  in  this 
country,  some  effects  of  other  diseases  may  partake  of 
a  scrofulous  nata re.— (P.  96.)  Mr.  Hunter,  speaking 
of  venereal  buboes,  mentions  his  having  long  sus- 
pmted  a  mixed  case,  and  adds, ''  I  am  now  certain  that 
such  exists.  I  have  seen  cases  where  the  venereal 
matter,  like  a  cold,  or  fever,  has  only  irritated  the 
glands  to  disease,  producing  in  them  scrofula,  to  which 
they  were  predisposed.  In  such  cases,  the  swellings 
commonly  arise  slowly,  give  but  little  pain,  and  seem 
to  be  rather  hastened  in  their  progress,  if-mercury  is 
given  to  destroy  the  venereal  disposition.  Some  come 
to  suppuration  while  under  this  resolving  course ;  and 
others,  which  probably  had  a  venereal  taint  at  first, 
become  so  indolent  that  mercury  has  no  effect  upon 
them  ;  and,  in  the  end,  they  get  well  of  themselves,  or 
by  other  means.— (P.  269.)  For  such  buboes,  Mr. 
Hunter  used  to  recommend  sea-bathing ;  and,  in  case 
of  suppuration,  poultices  made  of  sea-water. 

Sir  A.  Cooper  observes,  that  the  predisposing  cause 
of  scrofula  is  congenital,  or  original  fault  of  constitu- 
tion. The  exciting  causes,  he  says,  are  whatever  tends 
to  produce  or  increase  debility,  such  as  fever  from  dis- 
eases of  a  specific  kind,  like  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and 
small-pox.  He  notices  the  greater  frequency  on  this 
account  of  scrofulous  cases  some  years  ago,  when  the 
advantages  of  vaccination  were  not  known  ;  and  the 
importance  of  this  practice  to  society,  if  it  had  no  other 
recommendation. — (See  Lancet,  vol.  4,  p.  70.) 

In  the  words  of  a  well  inlor.med  Professor,  scrofula 
readily  forms  an  alliance  with  almost  every  morbid  af- 
fection, occurring  either  from  external  injury,  or  from 
internal  disease  ;  it  modifies  the  appearance  of  other 
diseases,  and  seems  to  convert  them  gradually  into  its 
own  nature.  Indeed,  there  arc  f(;w  of  the  local  in- 
flammatory affections  which  occur  in  this  country,  in 
which  the  symptoms  and  eft'ects  of  these  affections, 
and  the  operation  of  the  food  and  remedies  employed 
for  their  cure,  are  not  more  or  \e^s  modified  by  the  de- 
gree of  scrofulous  diathesis,  which  prevails  in  the  con- 
Witution  of  those  who  are  affected  by  them.     The 


scrofulous  diathesis,  wherever  it  existfi,  usually  givea 
more  or  less  of  a  chronic  character  to  local  inflamma- 
tory affections. — {Thomson'' s  Lectures,  p.  131.) 

Sentiments  corresponding  to  some  of  those  alrendy 
quoted  are  delivered  by  Dr.  Alison;  "The  facts," 
says  he,  "  which  seem  most  decisive,  as  to  the  con- 
nexion of  the  scrofulous  habit  with  general  debilita* 
ting  causes,  may  be  recapitulated  as  follows :— 1.  The 
differences  in  the  symptoms  and  progress  of  inflamma- 
tion, when  scrofulous,  and  when  healthy,  appear  ma- 
nifestly to  indicate  in  the  former  case  a  languid  slate 
of  the  circulation,  particularly  in  the  capillary  vessels 
of  the  diseased  part.  2.  The  hereditary  disposition  to 
scrofula  is  chiefly  transmitted  from  parents,  and  is 
mostly  observed  in  children,  who  show  evident  marks 
of  constitutional  debility  in  other  respects,  3.  There 
is  no  state  of  the  body,  as  every  practitioner  knows, 
in  which  scrofulous  action  is  so  easily  excited,  as  the 
state  of  great  and  often  permanent  debility,  which  re- 
mains after  severe  febrile  disease,  continued  fever 
small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  or  which  follows  the 
long-coniinued  use  of  mercury,  or  accompanies  ame- 
norrhiea.  4.  The  season  at  which  scrofulous  diseases 
have  been  observed  to  prevail  most  in  this  climate,  is 
not  that  when  cold  weather  has  recently  set  in,  and  is 
most  productive  of  disease  in  general,  but  the  end  of 
the  winter  and  the  spring ;  and  they  are  then  chiefly 
observed  in  those  young  persons  who  have  manifestly 
lost  strength  during  the  continuance  of  the  cold 
weather."— (j3Zj507j,  in  Edin.  J^Ied.  Ckir.  Trans,  vol. 
I,;).  381.) 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years  to  ascribe  the 
origin  of  a  vast  number  of  diseases  to  disorder  of  the 
digestive  organs,  little  trouble  being  generally  taken  to 
consider,  with  any  impartiality,  whether  the  derange 
ment  of  those  organs  may  not  be  rather  the  common 
effect  than  the  common  cause  of  so  many  various  dis- 
eases. Numerous  circumstances  tend  to  perpetuate 
the  delusion  into  which  young  practitioners  are  falling 
upon  this  topic.  They  see  various  diseases,  attended 
with  dyspepsia,  flatulence,  loss  of  appetite,  costiveness, 
and  a  torpid  state  of  the  bowels ;  they  observe  tl>at 
such  diseases  and  the  latter  complaints  of  the  aliment- 
ary canal  generally  diniinish  tocether  ;  that,  when  the 
functions  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  deranged, 
any  other  diseases  which  the  patient  may  be  labouring 
under,  either  grow  worse,  or  are  retarded  in  their 
amendment ;  and,  lastly,  the  treatment  to  which  the 
theory  leads,  improves  the  health,  by  rectifying  the 
state  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  the  sore,  tumour,  or 
other  complaint,  in  the  end,  with  the  additional  aid  of 
time,  nature,  and  other  favourable  circumstances,  gets 
well.  But,  however  simple,  safe,  and  beneficial  the 
practice  may  be,  and  plain  as  the  facts  are  which  lead 
to  it,  theie  is  no  proof  that  the  other  disease  was  truly 
a  consequence  of  the  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs. 
The  latter  symptom,  I  believe,  is  very  frequently  an 
effect  mistaken  for  a  cause,  and  perhaps  always  so  in 
relation  to  scrofula.  Besides,  if  it  were  to  be  assumed 
(as  indeed  it  actually  is),  ihnt  in  scrofula  "  there  aZicays 
is  more  or  less  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  and 
primarily  of  no  other  important  function,''^  I  do  not 
see  that  we  advance  one  step  nearer  the  truth ;  be- 
cause, as  the  same  cause  is  generally  assigned  by  gen- 
tlemen attached  to  this  theory,  for  a  vast  number  of 
other  cases,  we  still  remain  in  the  dark  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  make  so  many  complaints  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  spring  from  one  and  the  same  cause. 
These  circumstances,  though  buried  in  eilence,  are  still 
the  mystery— still  the  secret,  which  is  desired  ;  and  if 
it  be  answered  that  the  effect  will  only  happen  in  par- 
ticular constitutions,  then  we  are  brought  back  at  once 
to  the  point  from  which  we  first  started,  viz.  that  scro- 
fula is  a  disease  depending  upon  some  unknown  pecu 
liarity  of  constitution,  congenital  or  acquired,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  excited  into  action  by  various  causes,  as  > 
climate,  mode  of  living,  &c.  However,  lest  I  may 
not  have  attached  sufficient  importance  to  the  doc 
trine  of  gastric  disorder  beins  the  cause  of  scrofula 
feel  pleasure  in  referring  for  the  arguments  in  its  sup 
port,  to  the  writings  of  Mr.  Abernethy,  Dr.  Carniichael 
and  Mr.  Lloyd,  whose  sentiments  appear  highly  com 
tnendable  as  far  as  ihey  tend  to  leach  surgeons  rathei 
to  place  confidence  in  means  calculated  to  improve  the 
health  in  general,  as  the  most  likely  mode  of  benefit- 
ing scrofulous  patients,  than  to  encourage  foolish 
dreams  about  new  specifics  for  the  dlsieniper.    T, 
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far  I  can  follow  these  gentlemen  safely ;  but  no  far 
ther,  except  as  a  skeptic.  However,  perJinps  none  of 
tlie  believers  in  llie  effect  of  disorder  of  ilie  digestive 
organs  mean  \o  say,  tliat  sucli  disorder  is  any  tiling 
more  llian  one  of  the  many  exciting  causes  of  scrofula  ; 
and  with  this  qiiaiilicatiori  their  theory  may  or  may 
not  be  correct.  It  is  the  doctrine  ot  Alihert.and  indeed 
of  nearly  all  writers :  "  ce  sont  les  vices  de  la  puis- 
sance digestive,  qui  pret'arent  de  loin  les  scrofules. 
Rien  n'influe  davantage  sur  leur  d^veloppement  que  la 
mauvaise  qualii*  des  aliinens,"  &.c.—(J\rusol.  J^Taiu- 
rclle,  p.  449.)  "  Ajoutez  i  cet  cause  le  t^fymr  dans  les 
habitations  nialsaiiies."  But  every  explanation,  even 
of  exciting  causes,  remains  unsatisfactory,  as  long  as 
we  find  children  living  in  the  fiuuie  air,  under  the  same 
roof,  and  feeding  and  sleeping  together,  and  clothed 
also  exactly  alike,  yet  only  one  or  two  of  them  become 
scrofulous,' while  all  the  rest  continue  perfectly  free 
from  the  disease.  Here,  then,  we  are  again  compelled 
to  return  to  |)redisposiiioii,  constitution,  diathesis,  and 
aconsenital  tendency  to  the  complaint,  as  a  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  In  short,  then,  respecting  the  etio 
logy  of  scrofula  little  is  known,  except  that  certain 
constitutions  probably  have  a  cimgeniial  di.-^position  to 
the  di^ase;  that  such  disposition  may  be  increased  or 
diminished  by  the  operaii<ni  of  cimate,  mode  of  life, 
age,  &c. ;  and  that  irritations  of  a  thousand  kinds  may 
excite  the  disease  into  action,  when  the  system  is  pie- 
disposed  to  it,  by  inexplicable  causes.  That  climate 
has  great  influence  cannot  be  doubted,  when  it  is  re- 
flected, that  the  inhabitants  of  certain  countries,  in 
which  the  temperaiure  is  invariably  warm,  never  suffer 
from  scroiula.  It  is  noticed  tiy  Sir  A.  Cooper,  that  the 
occurrence  of  scrofula  is  much  promoted  by  climates,  in 
which  the  change  from  cold  to  heat,  and  from  heat  to 
moisture,  is  particularly  frequent,  as  is  the  case  in  this 
island.  But  though  cold  and  moist  climates  have  this 
effect,  he  remarks  that  persons  liviriK  in  the  extremes 
of  beat  or  cold  are  not  affected.  'I'lie  disease,  he  says, 
is  even  arrested  by  cold  and  heat,  uncombined  with  a 
damp  atmosphere.  On  the  other  hand,  numerous 
children  who  come  from  the  East  or  West  Indies  to 
this  country  fall  a  prey  to  scrofula.  He  has  also 
known  some  individuals  from  the  South  Sea  inlands 
die  here  of  the  same  disease. — {Lancet,  vol.  4,  p.  67, 
68.)  The  fact  of  the  great  influence  of  climate  on  scro- 
fula is  equally  proved  by  the  effect  of  the  weather  and 
seasons,  tor  it  is  a  common  and  a  true  remark,  that  in 
a  mild  dry  atmosphere,  and  in  summer  time,  the  health 
of  scrofulous  persons  generally  improves,  and  what- 
ever htcal  complaints  they  may  have  get  belter,  while 
on  the  contrary  their  disorder  in  winter  is  more  diffi- 
cult of  relief,  and  either  continues  stationary,  or  be- 
comes worse  again.  Hence,  as  Sir  A.  Cooper  has 
justly  remarked,  the  exact  value  of  any  proposed  re- 
medy for  scrofula  cannot  be  estimated,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  time  of  year  when  it  is  tried.  There  can 
also  be  no  doubt  that,  with  age,  the  dispo-sition  to  scro- 
fula diminishes;  for  childiei!  much  afflicted  while 
young,  frequently  get  quite  well  when  they  approach 
the  adult  state;  and  if  a  person  remain  perfectly  free 
from  every  mark  of  a  scrofulous  constitution  till  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  he  may  be  considered  as  nearly  out 
of  all  danger  of  the  disease. 

According  to  the  calculations  of  Dr.  Alison,  scrofu- 
lous diseases  are  much  more  frequent  in  the  inhabitants 
of  great  towns  than  in  the  agricultural  population  of 
any  climate.  This  seems  to  him  an  unquestionable 
fact,  and  one  that  confirms  the  truth  of  the  connexion 
of  scrofiilawith  debilitating  causes. — (See  Edinb.  Med. 
Chir.  Trans  vol.  I,  p.  383.) 

TRKAT.MENT  OF   SCROFVLA. 

•*  For  the  cure  of  scrofula  (says  Cullen),  we  have  not 
yet  learned  any  practice  that  is  ci-rtainly  or  even  gene- 
rally Hucce^tsful.  The  remedy  which  seems  to  be  the 
nriBt  Burcessfui,and  which  our  practitioners  esjwcially 
trust  to,  or  employ,  is  the  use  of  mineral  waters.  But, 
he  adds,  \\\  very  many  instances  of  the  use  of  these 
wafers,  I  have  not  been  well  satisfied  that  they  had 
shortened  (he  duration  of  the  dixr-ase  moie  (ban  liad 
often  hapitened  when  no  such  remedy  had  been  em 
pinyeil.  VViih  regaid  to  the  choic*;  of  ihc;  mineral 
waters  most  fit  for  the  purpose,  I  cannot,  with  any 
confidence,  give  an  opinion.  Almont  all  kinds  of*  mi- 
nercJ  waters,  whether  (  halybeate,  BiilphnrenuH,  or  sa- 
Une  have  been  eB>i)loyed  for  the  cure  of  scrofula,  and 


seemingly  with  equal  success  and  reputation ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  leads  me  to  think,  that  if  they  are 
«ver  successful,  it  is  the  elementary  water  that  is  th«^ 
chief  part  of  the  remedy.  Of  late,  sea-water  has  been 
especially  lecommended,  and  employed  ;  but  after  nu- 
merous trials,  I  cannot  yet  discover  its  superior  effi- 
cacy."— {First  Lines  of  Fhvsic,  vol.  4.)  On  the  sub- 
ject of  mineral  waters*  Dr."  Thomson  very  properly 
rernarks,  that  they  are  now  usually  employed  as  pur- 
gative and  tonic  remedies,  and  not  as  specifics.  In 
en.plwyiiig  them  it  is  often  difficult  to  disiinguish  be- 
tween the  effects  which  they  in  reality  produce,  and 
those  which  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  slow  operation 
of  time,  the  season  of  the  year,  change  of  situation, 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  life,  or  exercise  in  the  open 
iiir. — (Lectures  on  Inflammation,  ^c.  p.  195.) 

In  scrofulous  diseases.  Dr.  Fordyce  had  a  Iiigli  opi- 
nion of  baik;  and  he  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  in 
cases  of  tumefied  glands  attended  with  a  t(.eble  habit 
and  a  weak  circulation,  it  is  a  most  efficacious  medi- 
cine, and  acts  as  a  resolvent  and  discuiient.  He  also 
brings  forward  a  case  in  support  of  bark  being  a  means 
of  cure  for  ophthalmia  strumosa.— (See  J\lcd.  Oln.  and 
Inq.  vol.  J,  p.  184.)  Dr.  Foihergill,  in  the  same  work, 
;;.  303,  writes  in  favour  of  the  good  effects  of  bark  in 
similar  cases;  small  doses  of  calomel  being  sometimes 
given  with  it. 

Dr.  Cullen  considered  the  efficacy  of  bark  in  scrofula 
very  dubious  and  trivial. — [First  Lines,  ire.  vol.  4.) 

According  to  Mr.  Burns,  bark  has  been  frequently 
found  useful  in  the  cure  of  scrofulous  inflammation, 
but  more  often  of  ulceration  than  tumefaction  of  the 
glands.  Bui,  says  he,  it  does  not  appear  to  possess,  by 
any  means,  that  certain  power  of  curing  scrofulous  af- 
fecifMis,  which  is  attributed  to  it  by  Dr.  Fotheigill  and 
several  other  authors.  He  observes,  that  we  are  not  to 
suppose  it  will  infallibly  cure  scrofulous  inflammation, 
or  ulceration  of  parts,  which,  even  when  affected  with 
simple  inflammation,  are  very  difficult  of  cure.  If  it 
be  difficult  to  cure  a  simple  inflammation  or  ulceration 
of  a  tendon,  cartilage,  or  bone,  we  must  not  be  disap- 
pointed if  even  a  specific  remedy  for  scrofula  (were 
such  ever  discovered)  should  prove  ineffectual  in  pro- 
curitig  a  speedy  restoration  to  health.  Mr.  Burns  con 
lends  that  baik  is  often  ineffectual,  because  improperly 
administered.  Given  in  small  quantities,  once  or  twice 
a  day,  it  may  prove  a  sl<miacl;ic,  and  increase,  like 
other  tonic  bitters,  the  power  of  the  stomach,  or  the 
functions  dependent  on  it :  but  in  order  to  obtain  the 
benefits  of  the  specific  action  of  ba:k,  he  maintains 
that  it  should  be  given  in  large  quantities,  for  several 
weeks,  with  a  good  diet,  air,  and  proper  exercise. — ( On 
Inflammation,  vol.  2,  p.  371.)  Dr.  Thomson  does  not 
believe  that  bark  or  iron  has  any  specific  virtue  in 
curing  scrofula ;  but  he  admits  that  either  of  these 
medicines  may  sometimes  prove  useful  in  amending  the 
tone  of  the  digestive  organs,  when  given  after,  or  occa- 
sionally along  with,  a  course  of  purgative  mineral 
wniers.— {Lectures,  p.  197.)  When  bai^k  is  prescribed, 
the  sulphate  of  quinine  is  one  of  the  best  formulae,  as 
least  likely  to  disagree  with  the  stomach. 

As  far  as  I  can  judge,  Mr.  White  has  with  much 
reason  recommended  paying  attention  to  such  circum- 
stances as  may  have  effect  in  preventing  the  disease, 
viz.  air,  cleanliness,  exercise,  and  diet.  lie  mentions 
cold-bathing  among  the  preventives  of  struma,  and 
speaks  of  sea-bathing  as  being  the  best.  He  advises 
attention  al.so  to  be  paid  to  the  manner  of  clothing 
children,  keeping  them  more  covered  in  winter  than 
summer.  He  thought  a  great  deal  of  sleep  prejudicial ; 
but  this  seems  only  conjecture. 

In  noticing  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  Mr.  White 
states,  that  "the  general  idea  of  the  struma  is,  that  it 
is  a  disease  of  debility  (a  doctrine  also  inculcated  by 
Sir  A.  Cooper) ;  and,  therefore,  the  great  object  is  to  in- 
vigorate the  habit  by  every  possible  means  ;  the  chief 
of  which  are  tonic  medicines  and  soa  bathing.  Some 
are  of  opinion,  that  in  the  case  of  young  patients  this 
should  be  contiiuicd  during  the  summer  months,  every 
year,  to  the  age  of  fourteen  or  sixteen.  Many  rrcoin 
mend  it  not  only  in  the  summer,  but  throughout  the 
year;  while  others  are  for  administering  alteratives, 
principally  the  alkaline  salts,  with  or  without  anlinio- 
nials,  and  tli<»  different  tonics,  durin«  the  wintor ;  and 
the  sea-water,  ind  sea-bathing,  or  cold  bathing,  during 
the  summer,  for  a  continuance  of  two  or  three  ycari 
from  the  commencement  of  the  disease:  with  thm 
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general  observation,  that  they  will  outgrow  the  com- 
plaint." Mr.  White  mentions,  as  the  ciiief  external 
means,  fomentations  and  poultices  of  sea-water.  With 
respect  to  regimen,  some  recommend  a  milk  and  vege- 
table diet;  others  animal  food  and  fermented  liquors. 
Sir  A.  Cooper  in  particular,  who  regards  the  disease  as 
connected  with  congenital  debility,  strongly  recom- 
mends a  nutritious  diet  of  animal  food,  in  preference  to 
one  of  vegetables. — {Lancet,  p.  71.) 

Mr.  White  maintains,  that  the  preceding  plans  of 
treatment  are  not  in  general  efficacious,  though  in 
BOtne  instances  ihey  iway  prove  useful.  "  In  early  af- 
fections of  the  lymphatic  glands  (says  this  gentleman), 
and  from  the  want  of  a  pure  air  and  proper  exercise, 
wher*!  children  are  delicate  and  irritable,  a  change  of 
situation  to  the  seaside,  together  with  bathing,  when 
they  have  acquired  some  strength,  must  be  exceedingly 
proper ;  and  in  gross  plethoric  subjects,  who  have 
diseased  lymphatics,  from  improper  feeding,  and  want 
of  necessary  exercise,  a  journey  to  the  seacoast  may 
be  very  useful,  paiticularly  if  the  salt  water  is  diank 
often,  and  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  become  purgative. 
This,  with  the  novelty  of  their  situation,  which  may 
naturally  produce  an  increase  of  exercise,  might  an- 
swer every  expectation  ;  but  these  are  the  kind  of  cases 
that  with  a  very  little  attention  are  easily  cured."— 
( White  on  the  Struma,  edit.  3,  p.  104.) 

Tlie  conclusion  to  which  Mr.  White's  remarks  upon 
this  part  of  the  subject  tend  is,  that  sea-bathing  only 
deserves  praise  as  a  preventive,  and  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  disease.  He  particularly  condemns  cold-bathing 
for  poor,  weakly,  debilitated  children,  whose  thin  vi- 
sages, enlarged  bellies,  and  frequent  tickling  cough, 
sufficiently  indicate  diseased  viscera :  such  do  not  re- 
cover their  natural  warmth,  after  cold-balhing,  for 
hours,  and  their  subsequent  headache,  livid  lips,  and 
pale  countenance,  are  sufficient  marks  of  its  impro- 
priety.—(P.  107.) 

Dr.  Cullen  entertained  a  very  favourable  opinion  of 
cold-bathing,  since  he  affirms  that  he  had  seen  scrofu- 
lous diseases  more  benefited  by  it  than  any  otlier  re- 
medy.— {First  Lines  of  Physic,  vol.  4.) 

"  Cold  bathing,  especially  cold  sea-bathing  (says  Mr. 
Russell)  is  a  remedy  universally  employed  in  scrofula, 
and  I  believe  with  great  advantage  in  many  cases ;  for 
it  not  only  appears  to  improve  the  v^tient's  general 
health  and  strength,  but  likewise  to' promote  the  de- 
tumescence  of  enlarged  glands,  and  the  resolution  of  in- 
dolent swellings  in  the  joints,  even  after  they  have  at-  < 
tained  a  considerable  size,  and  have  existed  for  a  great 
length  of  time.  But  in  order  that  cold-bathing  may  be 
practised  with  safety  and  advantage,  the  constitution 
must  have  vigour  to  sustain  the  shock  of  immersion 
without  inconvenience.  If  the  immersion  be  succeeded 
by  a  general  glow  over  the  surface  of  the  body,  and 
the  patient  feels  cheerful,  and  has  a  keen  appetite,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  cold  bath  agrees  witli  him  ;  but 
if  he  shivers  on  coming  out  of  the  water,  continues 
chill,  and  becomes  drowsy,  we  may  be  assured  that 
the  practice  of  cold-bathing  docs  no  good,  and  had 
better  be  omitted. 

"  In  estimating  the  comparative  merit  of  cold-balhing 
and  warm-bathingin  the  cure  of  scrofulous  complaints, 
my  own  experience,  together  with  the  result  of  different 
conversations  on  the  subject  with  some  of  the  most  ju- 
dicious practitioners  of  my  acquaintance,  would  lead 
me  to  bestow  much  more  commendation  on  the  effects 
of  warm-bathing.  I  should  not  even  be  inclined  to 
circumscribe  the  practice  to  cases  of  emaciation  and 
debility,  since,  from  observation,  I  am  fully  satisfied 
with  regard  to  tlu;  beneficial  effects  of  the  warm  bath 
to  patients  of  plethoric  constitutions,  who  were  much 
affected  with  swelled  scrofulous  glands.  Several  of 
those  instances  occurred  in  young  women,  about  the 
prime  of  life,  who  were  in  all  respects  healthy  and 
vigorous,  abating  the  swellings  of  the  glands  and  those 
symptoms  of  distress  which  were  connected  with  ful- 
ness of  blood. 

•'The  sensation  of  the  warm  bath  is  exceedingly 
grateful  to  most  patients,  and  the  practice  is  universally 
eafe.  It  may  be  employed  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  in  all  wea'her,  without  danger  or  inconvenience; 
the  risk  of  suffering  from  exposure  to  cold,  imme- 
diately after  immersion  in  the  warm  bath,  having  been 
much  magnified  by  prejudice.  There  is  not  even  any 
C()od  reason  to  believe  ir<  the  existence  of  such  a  risk. 
The  precautions,  however,  which  are  emtAoyed  to  nvert 


it,  are  perfectly  innocent ;  and,  provided  they  do  not  Im 
pose  any  unnecessary  and  incommoding  restraints  upon 
the  practice,  may  be  encouraged,  so  far  as  to  relieve  the 
patient's  mind  from  uneasiness  and  groundless  appre« 
hensions. 

"  It  requires  many  weeks,  and  sometimes  several 
months,  to  ascertain  the  full  effects  of  warm-bathing 
in  relieving  scrofulous  complaints;  but  as  the  practice 
is  not  attended  with  any  inconvenience,  nor  followed 
by  any  bad  consequence,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  in- 
termit the  course  till  the  trial  is  completely  satisfactory  ; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  the  practice  of  warm-bathing 
in  cases  of  scrofula  will  be  more  universally  adopted 
after  the  knowledge  of  its  beneficial  effects  are  more 
widely  diffused.— (See  RusscWs  Treatise  on  Scrofula.) 
Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  (says  Professor* 
Thomson)  than  the  evidence  which  is  on  record  of  thflj 
efficacy  of  the  muriate  of  soda,  as  it  exists  in  sea-wa* 
ter.  In  reading  this,  one  only  wonders  how  so  effica- 
cious a  remedy  should  ever  have  fallen  into  neglect. — ■ 
(P.  196.)  In  a  subsequent  passage,  however,  the  same 
gentleman  evinces  only  a  limited  confidence  in  thii 
means  of  relief.  "Local  sea-bathing,  both  cold  am 
warm,  has  often  appeared  to  be  of  use  in  procuring  th( 
resolution  of  scrofulous  swellings.  The  temperatun 
of  the  bath  must  alwaj's  be  varied  according  to  cir 
cumstances,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  th 
strengtii  and  habits  of  the  patient,  and  the  particul 
effect  which  the  batii  seems  to  produce.  It  is  at  al 
times  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  effects  imnr 
diately  arising  from  the  application  of  salt  water  to  th( 
body,  and  those  which  arise  from  the  increased  warm 
of  temperature  in  the  bathing  seasons  of  the  year ;  fro: 
the  exercise  which  patients  going  to  sea-bathing  gen 
rally  take  in  the  open  air ;  from  the  change  of  situatio; 
and  amusements ;  and,  among  the  poorer  classes,  froi 
the  more  nourishing  diet  and  exemption  from  labour  i 
which  they  are  usually  permitted  to  indulge  during  thei 
residing  at  sea-bathing  quarters.  It  is  not  improbabli 
that  those  living  on  the  seacoast,  who  become  affect( 
with  scrofula,  would,  for  similar  reasons,  derive  equi 
benefit  by  going  from  the  seacoast  to  reside  for  a  time  i 
the  interior  of  the  country." — (See  Thovison's  Z/Ci 
tures,  (J-c.  p. 203, 204.)  A  still  later  writer  declares  1 
belief,  that  cold  sea-bathing  has  no  specific  power  ov( 
the  disease. — (Lloyd  on  Scrofula,  p.  43.)  Yet  the  plaii 
surgeon  in  search  of  practical  truths  will  not 
whether  any  plan  has  a  specific  power  or  not  over 
complaint,  if  that  disorder  is  sometimes  relieved  by  i{ 
And  that  this  is  the  fact  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Lloy( 
when  he  says,  "  cold  sea-bathing,  however,  is  certainly 
useful,  when  judiciously  applied,"  &c.  &c.— (P.  44.) 

With  regard  to  electricity,  Mr.  White  thinks  it  useful, 
when  from  lengtli  of  time  the  enlarged  glands  hav( 
acquired  a  degree  of  hardness  and  insensibility. 

Mr.  White,  after  enjoining  attention  to  air,  exerci 
and  diet,  as  promotive  of  a  recovery  as  well  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  the  disease,  proceeds  to  explain  his  own 
practice.  The  first  external  symptoms,  such  as  swell- 
ings of  the  lips,  side  of  the  face,  and  of  glands  under 
the  chin  and  round  the  neck ;  also  other  symptoms 
usually  considered  as  strumous,  viz.  roughness  of  the 
skin,  eruptions  on  the  back  of  the  hand  and  different 
parts  of  the  body,  redness  and.  swelling  of  the  eyelidi 
and  eyes,  are  accompanied,  according  to  Mr.  White'* 
conceptions,  with  an  inflammatory  diathesis,  though 
seldom  such  as  to  require  bleeding.  Calomel  is  the 
medicine  which  this  gentleman  recommends  for  the 
removal  of  the  foregoing  complaints.  It  is  not  to  be 
given  in  such  quantities  as  to  render  it  a  powerful 
evacuant,  either  by  the  intestines  or  any  other  way; 
but  in  small  doses  at  bedtime.  Thus,  says  Mr.  Wliite, 
"  it  remains  longer  in  tlie  intestinal  canul,  a  greater 
quantity  is  taken  into  the  habit,  and  the  patient  is  less 
susceptible  of  cold  than  when  taken  in  the  daytime. 
The  first  and  perhaps  the  second  dose  may  prove  pur- 
gative, which  is  in  general  a  salutary  effect ;  but  af- 
terward, the  same  quantity  will  seldom  do  more  than 
is  sufficient  to  keep  the  body  open ;  and  should  it  fail 
of  answering  that  purpose,  I  have  usually  recom- 
mended some  gentle  purgative  every  third  or  fourth, 
morning,  according  to  circumstances.  If  there  shou" 
be  a  prevailing  acidity,  a  few  grains  of  the  sal  sod; 
magnesia,  or  some  testaceous  powder,  may  be  add 
to  the  medicine.  By  this  simple  method  (continu 
Mr.  White)  most  of  tlie  symptoms  before  mentiom 
will,  in  a  short  time,  disappear ;  but  if  tlie  tu 
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should  continue  hard,  and  retahi  Uielr  figure  wltliout 
dividing  into  smaller  ones,  we  may  derive  some  benefit 
from  external  applications,  particularly  the  steam  of 
warm  water.     I  have  used  a  variety  ot    medicinal 
herbs  with  success;  but  am  inclined  to  believe  (hat  the 
advantage  was  particularly  derived  from  warm  water, 
&c.    At  other  times,  I  have  stimulated  the  part  atll-cted 
with  electricity,  insulating  the  patient,  and  drawing 
!=parks  from  the  tumour,  until  a  slighldogree  of  inflam- 
mation was  excited.     After  the  application  of  the 
steam,  or  the  use  of  the  electrical  machine,  I  have 
sometimes  rubbed  a  little  of  the  unguentum  mercuriale 
nto  the  tumour  and  neighbouring  parts,  or  applied  the 
emplastrum  saponaceuin  or  niercuriale  cum  ammo- 
niaco  over  the  swelling,  or  a  liniment  with  camphor,  ol. 
olivarum,  and  sp.  terebinth."     Mr.  White  adds,  that  in 
such  cases,  if  the  tumours  should  suppurate  and  burst, 
the  parts  will,  in  most  instances,  heal  without  much 
trouble.    For  eruptions  on  the  head,  ho  recommends 
applying  the  ung.  saturn.  album  camphnratum,  or  the 
cerat.  alb.  cum  hydrarg.  pracip.  alb.    For  the  rough- 
ness of  the  skin,  whicii  is  generally  followed  by  erup- 
tions, he  also  advises  the  liquor  plumbi  acetatis  dilutus, 
aqua  calcis,  solutions  of  sal  tartar,  or  of  the  hydrarg' 
mur.,  as  outward  applications.    "This  last  (says  Mr. 
White)  will  seldom  fail  to  clieck  the  progress  of  the 
complaint,  and,  dry  the  sores  :  and,  in  the  quantity  of 
ten  or  twelve  grains  to  a  quart  of  warm  water,  the  use 
of  it  will  not  be  productive  of  any  pain.    If  the  erup- 
tion should  ulcerate,  and  require  any  unctuous  applica- 
tion to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  linen,  the  ointment 
before  mentioned  may  be  applied;  the  best  remedy 
will  be  warm-bathing,  and,  when  practicable,  the  sea- 
water  claims  a  preference." — (P.  114.)     The  author 
next  mentions  his  having  occasionally  recommended 
the  vinum  antimoniale,  tartarum  emeticum,  decoctum 
lusitanicum,  decoctum  lignorum,  or  sarsaparillas  ;  and 
that  he  sometimes  found  advantage  derived  from  arti- 
ficial drains.    We  need  not  detail  this  gentleman's 
mode  of  treating  affections  of  the  eyelids,  as  notice  is 
taken  of  scrofulous  diseases  ol'  the  eye  and  eyelids  in 
the  articles  Ophthalmy  and  Psorophthalmy. 

For  the  cure  of  indurations  in  the  breast,  remaining 
after  mammary  abscesses,  Mr.  White  speaks  very 
highly  of  the  effects  of  the  steam  of  warm  water  ;  and 
cautions  us  against  indiscriminately  employing  calomel, 
which  will  often  affect  the  mother  little,  but  the  child 
violently.  Mr.  White  mentions  his  employing  a  small 
tin  machine,  large  enough  to  hold  a  pint  and  a  half  or 
two  pints  of  boiling  water.  From  the  top  proceeded  a 
narrow  tube,  ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  through  which 
the  steam  passed.  Near  its  end,  which  was  moveable 
and  curved,  was  a  joint,  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
directing  the  steam  to  the  diseased  parts.  The  wjrter 
was  easily  kept  boiling  by  means  of  a  lamp  under  the 
machine.  Mr.  White  says  that  the  steam  should  be 
employed  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  and  a  piece  of  flannel 
or  skin  afterward  aj)plied.  The  body  should  also  be 
kept  open.  In  obstinate  neglected  cases,  mercurial 
preparations,  according  to  Mr.  White,  must  likewise 
be  given,  and  if  they  affect  the  child  much,  suckling 
should  be  suspended.— (P.  117,  118.)  For  chronic 
swellings  of  tiie  breast,  suspected  to  be  scrofulous,  I 
would  here  particularly  recommend  a  trial  of  iodine, 
which  should  be  used  both  externally  and  internally. 
—(See  Iodine.) 

When  the  glands  of  the  neck  or  other  parts  of  the 
body  tend  to  a  state  of  suppuration,  it  is  very  slowly, 
the  8Kin  appearing  uniformly  thin  and  of  a  deep-red 
colour,  and  the  tumour  seeming  flaccid.  In  such  cases, 
Mr.  White  recommends  the  use  of  the  lancet  or  caustic; 
for  if  no  artificial  opening  is  made,  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  the  skin  gives  way ;  and  when  it  does,  the 
aperture  will  not  only  be  very  small,  but  often  unfa- 
vourable in  its  situation.  Mr.  White  adds,  that  the 
contenl.s  will  often  be  more  like  mucus  than  pus,  or 
like  a  mixture  of  both  ;  and  the  discharge  will  continue 
for  a  great  length  of  time  if  no  remedy  is  applied.  He 
found  a  solution  of  gum  myrrlia;  in  aqua  calcis,  used 
as  a  lotion,  and  the  rcratum  Faponaceum,  or  some  si- 
milar outward  application,  the  best  method  of  treating 
this  symptom. 

We  need  not  deHcribe  Mr.  White'n  practice  in  the 
treatment  of  BrrofulniiH  jr.intji,  an  the  subject  is  fully 
considered  in  the  article  .Joint.t.  It  apftears,  however, 
that  he  confirms  the  efficacy  of  Rtiiiuilaiing  applica- 
tions, aiid  pressure  with  bandages,  when  the  fingerx  and 


toes  are  affected  with  strumous  disease  —(P.  143.) 
What  may  be  done  in  these  cases  by  the  external  and 
internal  use  of  idione,  remains  to  be  proved  by  farther 
experience;  but  it  is  certainly  a  medicine,  the  power 
of  which  in  scrofula  merits  the  fullest  investigation. 

Whoever  compares  the  practice  of  Mr.  White  ia 
administering  calomel,  occasional  purgatives,  the  de- 
coctum lusitanicum,  sarsapaiilla,  &c.,  with  the  blue 
pill,  sarsaparilla,  and  laxative  treatment  of  the  present 
day,  will  perceive  no  very  material  diflisrence  between 
them,  especially  when  the  stress  which  Mr.  White  laid 
upor:  attention  to  diet,  clothing,  &c.,  is  taken  into  the 
account.  Mr.  Lloyd,  who  has  dtlailed  Mr.  Aberne- 
thy's  practice  in  scrofula,  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom, 
that  "  the  disease  is  only  to  be  cured  by  avoiding  all 
sources  of  irritation,  and  restoring  the  natural  and 
healthy  functions  of  the  digestive  organs."— (P.  48.) 
By  sources  of  irritation,  Mr.  Lloyd  means  exciting 
causes:  the  advice  is  therefore  excellent,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  followed,  or  such  causes  are  decidedly  known. 
The  restoration  of  the  functions  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans is  also  a  thing  worth  aiming  at;  and  the  only 
difterencein  my  views  from  those  of  Mr.  Lloyd  is,  (hat 
as  Hook  upon  the  disorder  of  the  diuestive  organs  to  be 
in  general  only  a  complication  or  effect  of  the  scrofu- 
lous disease,  ulcer,  abscess,  diseased  joint,  &c.,  and  not 
the  exciting  cause,  the  treatment,  when  beneficial,  be- 
comes so  only  on  the  principle  of  improving  the  ge- 
neral health,  by  the  removal  or  diminution  of  one  of 
the  most  hurtful  consequences  of  the  original  disease. 
It  is  haidly  necessary  to  inform  the  profession  that  the 
treatment  described  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  in  addition  to  the 
lisual  advice  about  diet,  clothing,  the  avoidance  of 
damp  and  cold,  and  the  utility  of  good  air,  exercise, 
&.C.,  consists  in  giving  the  patient  five  grains  of  the  pil. 
hydrarg.  every  night,  and  half  a  pint  of  decoct,  sarsap. 
c.  twice  a  day.  And  if,  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day, 
there  has  been  no  motion,  recourse  is  had  to  opening 
medicines.  This  plan  is  pursued  till  the  bowels  become 
regular;  and  then,  with  a  view  of  preventing  u  relapse 
of  the  boweis  into  their  former  state,  Mr.  Lloyd  con- 
tinues the  exhibition  of  alterative  doses  of  mercury 
for  an  indefinite  time,  the  preference  being  given  to  the 
compound  calomel  pill,  in  doses  of  five  grains  every 
night.  In  children,  the  practice  is  exactly  like  that  of 
Mr.  White,  viz.  small  doses  of  calomel  with  purgatives. 
When  acidity  prevails  in  the  stomach,  small  doses  of 
soda  are  commended;  and  when  the  stomach  is  weak, 
with  loss  of  appetite,  cinchona,  steel,  and  mineral 
acids.  A  full  diet,  with  porter  and  wine,  is  disapproved 
of,  and,  as  alieady  stated,  not  much  confidence  is  placed 
in  sea-bathing. — {Lloyd  on  Scrofula,  p.  38.) 

Crawford,  Pinel,  and  others  tried  the  muriated  ba- 
rytes  in  scrofulous  cases. — (Med.  Communications^  vol. 
2,  JVosogr.  Philosop/iique,  vol.  2,  p.  238.)  It  has  the 
recommendation  of  the  celebrated  Hufeland.  Mr 
Burns  says,  that  the  nmriate  of  baryleshas  no  effect  on 
diseased  glands ;  but  that  it  is  occasionally  serviceable 
in  scrofulous  ulceration ;  though  he  adds  that  it  de- 
serves littie  dependence. — {Diss,  on  Ivfiam.  vol.  2,  p 
372.)  This  gentleman  recommends  the  following  for- 
mula :  IJ-..  Terrse  ponder,  salit.  cliryst.  gr.  x.  Aq.  font, 
aq.  cassia;,  utriusque  5iij-  Syrup,  aurent.  jij.  Half 
an  ounce  may  be  given  at  first,  twice  or  three  times  a 
day,  and  gradually  increased  to  such  quantity  as  the 
stomach  can  bear  without  sickness.  At  present,  few 
practitioners  have  any  faith  in  the  anti-scrofulous  vir- 
tues of  the  muriate  of  barytes;  and,  as  Dr.  Thoinsoa 
remarks,  it  has  had  a  much  shorter-lived  reputation 
than  sea-water  or  its  successor  the  muriate  of  lime. — 
(See  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  196.) 

Fourcrny  proposed  the  muriate  of  lime;  b  it  its  effi- 
cacy is  very  doubtful  and  inconsiderable.  "  Professor 
Thomson  (says  Mr.  Russell)  has  favoured  me  with  the 
following  observations  on  the  efiects  of  muriate  of  lime 
He  employed  muriate  of  lime  in  various  cases  of  scro- 
fula, without  having  derived  benefit  from  it  in  a  single 
instance,  yoine  patients,  indeed,  he  admits,  got  well 
while  under  a  course  of  muriate  of  lime;  but  then  he 
had  no  reason  to  ascribe  the  euro  to  the  effect  of  the 
medicine.  In  other  cJises  on  the  contrary,  the  muriate 
of  lime  produced  severe  sickness  niui  suppressiim  at 
the  stomach,  and  the  patients  got  daily  worse  till  the 
muriate  of  lime  was  intermitted  and  other  medicines 
employed.  The  relief  experienced  from  the  interinis- 
Hion  of  the  muriate  of  lime,  left  no  doubt  with  regard 
to  the  Injurious  effects  which  the  use  of  it  had  pro- 
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duced ;  and,  from  extensive  experience  and  accurate 
observation  on  the  subject,  Professor  Thomson  is  satis- 
fied (hat  muriate  of  iinie  is  attended  with  prejudicial 
affects  in  many  cases  of  scrofula." — (See  MusselVs 
Treatise  on  Scrofula.)  Since  Jhe  publication  of  the 
earlier  editions  of  this  Dictionary,  I  have  seen  the  mu- 
riate of  lime  given  in  several  cases  of  scrofula  ;  but 
without  any  beneficial  effect  on  the  disease.  How  long 
tlie  muriate  of  lime  will  be  permitted  to  enjoy  its  pre- 
sent fame,  Dr.  Thomson  will  not  venture  to  say  ;  but 
from  what  he  has  seen  of  its  use,  he  imagines  its  repu- 
tation will  only  last  till  some  oilier  new  remedy  is  pro- 
posed by  those  who  are  still  sanguine  in  their  hopes  of- 
discovering  a  specific  for  scrofula. — (Lectures,  ^c.  p. 
196.)  Iron,  given  either  alone  or  joined  with  the  fixed 
or  volatile  alkali,  also  deserves  very  little  confidence. 
Burnt  sponge,  millepedes,  and  sulphate  of  potassa  have 
all  been  extensively  tried:  the  first  of  these  contains, 
as  is  now  well  knovv'n,  a  proportion  of  iodine,  which  is 
unquestionably  a  medicine  of  high  value  in  the  treat- 
ment of  scrofula. — (See  Iodine.) 

The  Mareschal  de  Rougeres  employed  a  remedy, 
composed  of  iron  filings,  muriate  of  ammonia,  sub- 
carbonate  of  potassa,  &c. — {Journ.  de  Mid.  torn.  40, 
y.  219.) 

Several  narcotics  have  been  tried,  such  as  opium, 
hyoscyamus,  the  solanum  dulcamara,  &c. ;  but,  though 
their  virtues  against  scrofula  have  been  eometiines 
cried  up  very  highly,  the  moderns  have  lost  all  faith  in 
them.  The  attention  of  the  public  to  the  effects  oP 
cicuta,  in  cases  of  cancer  and  scrofula,  was  first  par- 
ticularly excited  by  the  accounts  of  its  virtues  pub- 
lished by  Baron  Stork. 

Fothergill  also  praises  cicuta,  and  perhaps,  next  to 
iodine,  and  soda  joined  with  rhubarb  and  calumba,  it 
is  as  good  an  internal  medicine  as  can  be  tried ;  but  it 
is  far  from  being  generally  efiicacious.  It  is  highly  de- 
serving of  recommendation  for  irritable  scrofulous 
ulcers.  There  is  now  not  the  least  doubt,  however, 
that  the  statements  of  Baron  Stork  were  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. He  considered  cicuta  indicated,  whenever 
obstructions  and  tumours  existed;  and  under  this 
treatment,  he  says  that  he  found  the  swellings  melt 
away  like  ice.  What  is  extraordinary,  every  sort  of 
tumour  yielded  to  cicuta.  But  (as  Dr.  Thomson  judi- 
ciously remarks)  universal  success  is  always  one  of 
the  most  suspicious  circumstances  which  can  be  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  the  effects  produced  by  any 
new  remedy. — {Lectures,  S,'c.  p.  199.)  Dr.  Ctillcn  fre- 
quently employed  hemlock,  and  sometimes  found  it 
useful  in  discussing  obstinate  swellings  ;  but,  he  says, 
it  also  frequently  disappointed  him,  and  he  never  saw 
it  dispose  scrofulous  ulcers  to  heal. 

With  regard  to  mercury,  v,e  have  already  noticed 
that  calomel  was  much  employed  by  Mr.  White. 
Some  have  exhibited  the  sublimate,  others  the  acetate, 
of  mercury.  All  these  preparations  have  been  at  times 
conjoined  with  cicuta,  antimony,  &c.  Calomel  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  mercurial  preparation  in  scrofulous 
cases;  but  mercury,  given  internally  with  any  view  of 
exciting  salivation,  is  justly  deemed  hurtful  by  all  the 
best  practitioners.  As  an  alterative,  and  an  occasional 
purgative,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  good  medicine  for 
strumous  patients.  Mercury  was  much  disapproved 
of  by  the  celebrated  Ciillen  as  a  medicine  for  scrofula. 
As  a  distinguished  Professor  observes,  "From  the 
great  apparent  similarity  of  the  symptoms,  progres.^, 
and  seats  of  scrofula  to  those  of  syphilis,  and  from 
the  well-known  effects  of  mercury  in  curing  syphilis, 
it  need  not  seem  strange,  that  medical  men  should 
have  been  a  little  obstinate  in  their  attempts  to  obtain 
benefit  from  the  use  of  mercury  in  scrofula.  These 
expectations  are  in  general  abandoned,  and  mercury  is 
mow  given  for  the  cure  of  scrofula  as  a  purgative  only. 
A  Jong-continued  or  improperly-administered  course 
of  this  medicine  has  often  been  known  to  aggravate  all 
the  symptoms  of  scrofula ;  and,  in  many  instances,  to 
excite  these  symptoms  in  persons  in  whom  they  did 
not  previously  exist." — I'See  Thomson's  Lectures  on 
Infiammation,  p.  194,  195.) 

Mr.  Burns  thinks  the  nitrous  acid  has  some  effect  in 
promoting  the  suppuration  of  scrofulous  glands  and 
tumours,  and  disposing  ulcers  to  heal.  He  says,  two 
or  three  drachms  may  be  given  every  day  for  a  fort- 
night; but  if  in  this  time  it  should  do  no  good,  its  em- 
ployment ought  to  he  discontinued.  The  mineral 
sciffp  diluted  with  water  (says  Professor  Thomson), 


are  often  used  with  views  similar  to  those  which  guidl 
us  in  the  employment  of  tonic  remedies.  Their  mo 
dicinal  powers  appear  to  be  nearly  the  same;  but  th^ 
nitric  acid  has  of  late  been  preferred,  particularly  ig 
the  scrofulous  afiections  whieli  are  sometimes  induce^ 
by  the  a6tion  of  mercury. — (Lectures,  ^-c.  p.  197.) 

Tlie  pills  containing  carbonate  of  soda  (see  Pilulal 
and  the  different  soda  waters  sold  at  the  shops,  hav« 
repute  for  their  good  effects  on  scrofulous  consiitution 
and  diseases.  A  spirituous  infusion  of  geniian,  inl 
six  ounces  of  which  are  put  thirty-six  grains  of  i 
carbonate  of  soda,  or  the  same  quantity  of  the  car 
bonate  of  ammonia,  is  a  medicine  highly  spoken  of  bj 
Richeraiid  for  scrofulous  cases. — {JSTusogr.  Chir.  t.  ' 
p.  184,  cd.  4.) 

Potassa,  in  large  doses,  with  mercurial  frictions,  i^ 
the  practice  lately  extolled  by  Mr.  Farr;  but  it  appear 
to  me  that  mercury  and  potassa  had  been  repea;edlj 
tried,  long  before  this  author  delivered  his  sentlmenu 
to  the  public;  and  that  such  practice  caimot  be  justly 
called  a  method  for  the  eradication  of  this  disease.— 
(See  Farr  on  Scrofula,  8vo.  Loud.  1820.) 

According  to  Mr.  Burns,  eight  or  ten  drops  of  hydro 
sulphuret  of  ammonia,  given  thrice  a  day,  are  usefu 
in  irritable  strumous  ulcers.  The  breathing  of  oxy- 
gen gas  has  been  proposed ;  but  of  this  plan  I  kno* 
nothing  from  experience ;  and  as  it  now  makes  lea 
noise  in  the  world  than  formerly, )  conclude  that  either 
its  usefulness  has  been  exaggerated,  or  the  difficult 
of  the  practice  is  too  great  to  permit  its  extensive 
adoption. 

The  sentiments  of  Dr.  Cullen  are  decidedly  againa 
antimony.  As  a  modern  writer  observes,  no  great  de-i 
pendence  seems  ever  to  have  been  placed  in  the  use  of 
diaphoretic  medicities  for  the  cure  of  scrofula.  Thej" 
different  preparations  of  antimony,  indeed,  have  beetijf 
occasionally  administered;  but  chiefly  in  cuianeoufl 
affections,  supposed  to  be  of  a  scrofulous  nature* 
Guaiacum,  saisaparilla,  sassafras,  and  mezereoa, 
singly,  and  in  combination,  have  all  been  supposed  l 
be  useful  in  the  cure  of  scrofula ;  but  they  are  no^ 
seldom  given  with  this  view,  except  in  cases  of  scr 
fula  combined  with  syphilis,  or  excited  by  the  too  fre 
and  injurious  use  of  mercury. — {Thomsoii's  Lecture 
i^-c.  7?.199.) 

With  respect  to  Alibert's  practice  among  the  vege 
table  bitters,  he  prefers  the  hop,  burdock,  gentian,  an(| 
bark.  He  seems  to  have  no  confidence  in  specific 
like  hemlock,  belladoima,  aconilum,  &c.  Neither  do( 
he  express  himself  favourably  of  alkaline  medicines 
or  the  muriates  of  ammonia  and  barytes.  However 
he  praises  the  good  effects  of  steel  medicines  on  ett 
largcd  glands.  He  atiirms  that  he  has  seen  most  goo^ 
derived  from  external  means;  aromatic  fumigations  ii 
an  apparatus  prepared  by  the  chemist  Darcei.  Wha( 
he  calls  scrofulous  eruptions,  he  covers  with  a  stronf 
solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  Swelled  glands  h« 
rubs  with  the  anlinionial  ointment.  He  comniendl 
also  change  of  air,  and  the  avoidance  of  low,  damp 
places;  and  speaks  favourably  of  .sea-bathing, 
voyages,  sulphureous  mineral  waters,  and  particularly; 
of  the  good  effects  derived  from  the  solar  warmth. 
(See  JVosol.  JSTat.  p.  449.) 

Sir  A.  Cooper,  in  his  accoimt  of  the  treatment  of 
scrofula,  dwells  more  upon  the  good  effects  of  air,  ex» 
ercise,  and  nourishment,  than  ui)on  the  virtues  o£ 
physic.  He  asserts  that  there  is  no  specific  for  the  dis-, 
ease.  Medicines,  occasionally  given  for  the  improve 
ment  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  reguhtioti  of  the^ 
secretions,  he  admits,  are  useful ;  but  attention  to  air^i 
exercise,  and  diet  he  considers  far  more  important 
Sometimes  he  prescribt's,  once  a  week,  or  every  ten 
days,  two  grains  of  calomel  and  eight  of  rhubarb,  in 
order  to  restore  the  visceral  secreliorys.  A  good  toniq 
medicine,  for  a  short  time,  he  observes,  is  two  grains 
of  rhubarb,  and  from  three  to  five  of  the  carbonate  of 
iron.  Another,  he  says,  is  two  of  rhubarb,  six  of  drieoj 
subcarbonate  of  soda,  and  ten  of  calumba,  taken  mixed 
with  sugar.  He  recommends  also  a  few  grains  of  by- 
drargyriis  cum  creta,  to  be  taken  in  the  infusion  of 
chamomile  flowers  at  bedtime;  or  the  oxymurias  hy- 
diargyri,  in  the  proportion  of  a  grain  to  two  ounces  of 
tincture  of  bark,  of  v/hich  a  tea-spoonful  may  he  taken 
twice  a  day  in  a  glass  of  chanmmile  infision;  or, 
when  costivt  ness  prevails,  the  tincture  of  rhubarb  may 
"be  substituted  for  that  of  bark.  The  liquor  potas.'ye  is 
also  enumerated.    But  the  medicines  he  prefers  are 
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tecl,  with  rhubarb  and  calomel,  or  the  subcarbonate 
f  Boda,  with  rlmbaib  and  ca\mi\l>a..-r{Lancet,  vol.  4, 
..1)4) 

As  ionics  of  llie  highest  merit,  the  sulphate  of  qui- 
nine, and  the  preparations  of  iodine,  should  also  be 
reniembeied. 

'J'he  local  treatment  preferred  by  Mr.  White  iias 
been  already  described.  I  have  only  a  few  words  to 
add  concernin!;  this  part  of  the  subject.  Dr.  Cullen 
stated,  that,  in  liis  practice,  he  had  veiy  little  success  in 
discussin','  incipient  scrofulous  tumours  by  topical  ap- 
plicatidMs;  atid  that  a  solution  of  ilie  saccharum 
Batumi,  though  sometimes  useful,  more  frequently 
failed.  Dr.  Cullen  found  the  aqua  ammonia'  acet.  not 
more  suc.ce.ssful.  "  Fomentations  of  every  kind  (says 
he)  have  been  frequently  found  to  di>  harm;  and  poul- 
tices seem  only  to  hurry  on  a  suppuration.  I  am 
doubtful,  if  this  last  be  ever  practised  with  advantage; 
for  pcrofnious  tumours  sometimes  spontaneously  dis- 
appear, but  never  after  any  degree  of  inflanmiation 
has  come  upon  tlieni ;  and,  iherelbre,  poultices,  which 
cniHinoiily  induce  inflanimaiion,  prevent  that  dii'cus- 
sion  f)t  tumours  which  might  otherwise  have  liap- 
pened."  Even  when  scrofulous  tumours  have  ad- 
vanced inwards  suppuration,  Dr.  Cullen  thought,  that 
hastening  the  spontaneous  opening,  or  making  one  with 
a  lancet,  was  hurtful. 

With  respect  to  ulcers.  Dr.  Cullen  remarks,  that 
«schan»tic  preparations  of  either  mercury  or  copper, 
have  been  sometimes  useful  in  bringing  on  a  proper 
Buppuraiimi.  and  thereby  dispo-sinst  the  ulcers  to  heal; 
•but  iliey  have  seldouj  succeeded,  and,  more  commonly, 
they  have  caused  the  ulcer  to  spread  more.  The 
esoharoiic  fnnn  which  Cullen  saw  most  benetit  result, 
was  burnt  alum  mixed  with  soine  mild  ointment. 
But  this  celebrated  writer  gives  the  preference  to  keep- 
ing the  sores  continually  covered  with  linen  wet  with 
«old  waier  in  the  daytime,  and  some  ointment  or 
plaster  at  night.  He  nsnally  found  sea  Water  loo  irri- 
tating, and  no  mineral  water  belter  than  common 
water. — {First  JAnes  of  t lie  Prac.l.  nf  Physic,  vol.  4.) 

Formerly,  the  exiirpation  of  scrofulous  tumours  was 
advised ;  but  this  method  is  now  considered  as  being, 
for  the  mo.-:l  part,  injudicious  and  unnecessary,  with 
the  e.xception  of  diseased  joints,  and  a  lew  other  parts, 
which  frequently  require  being  amputated,  for  the  sake 
<if  saving  the  patient's  life.  Certainly  no  particular 
danger  (generally  speaking)  would  attend  cutting  out 
ecrofulons  glands  and  tumouis:  the  objections  to  the 
plan  are  founded  on  the  pain  of  the  operation;  on  the 
number  of  such  glands  frequently  diseased  ;  on  their 
often  eiibsidiiig,  either  sponianeously  or  by  surgical 
treatment ;  on  the  operation  doing  no  good  to  the  gene- 
ral affection  of  the  system,  &c.  When,  however,  a 
scrofulous  testicle,  breast,  or  joint,  seriously  impairs 
the  liealth,  and  endaiuiers  life,  the  very  existence  of  the 
patient  demands  the  irmnediaie  removal  of  ihe  dis- 
eased purl.  Wiseman  relates,  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  culling  out  scrofulous  glanils  and  tunioura  with 
great  success;  but,  for  reasons  already  alleged,  most 
of  the  moderns  think  such  operations  in  general  un- 
ndvisalile. 

Caustics  have  been  employed  for  the  same  purpose 
instead  of  the  knife;  but  as  they  «.'ffect  the  object  in 
view  le^s  certainly,  more  painfully  and  tediously,  and 
cause  exiensive  ulcers,  they  are  disused  by  all  the  best 
surgeon!)  of  the  present  day. 

S*»tne  iiiithors  have  advised  making  issues,  and  keep- 
ing them  open,  in  order  to  (irevent  any  ill  etfects  from 
the  healing  of  scrofulous  ulcers.  Issues  are  certainly 
quill!  unnecessary  for  any  purpose  of  this  kind;  but 
they  are  eminenily  useful  as  a  part  of  the  local  treat- 
ment of  scrofulous  joints  and  abscesses,  as  we  have 
mort?  particularly  explained  in  the  articles  Joints, 
Jjumhar  Jlbnr.es K,  and  yfrtehrat. 

Mr.  Burns  notices,  iliat  Issues  have  hitherln  been 
chiefly  used  in  diseases  of  the  bones  and  joints;  but 
he  addr),  that  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  they 
ought  likewise  to  be  useful  in  the  cure  of  enlargements 
of  the  gli'id"  n"il  other  nnofuloiis  tumourR,  if  inserted 
in  the  inini  ••  vicinity  of  the  pan.  The  only  ob- 
jection to  thii  lie  is  the  scar  which  they  leave,  and 
which,  ill  certain  situations,  one  would  particularly 
wish  to  avoid.  When  Ihe  tumour  is  thickly  covered 
'With  the  inlegunift'ils,  the  issue  may  bo  made  directly 
over  it,  and  kept  open  with  »'.e  savine  ointment.  In 
other  cases,  a  uinall  pea  ib/<ue  or  selon,  may  be  in- 


serted by  the  side  of  the  tumour.  This  method  would 
be  objectionable  for  scrofulous  glands  in  the  neck,  iti 
con-sequence  of  the  scar;  but  it  might  be  employed 
when  the  mamma  is  diseased. — {Dissertations  on  In 
fiainmation,  vol.  2.)  The  late  Mr.  Crowther  used  to 
apply  blisters  to  scrofulous  swellings,  and  maintain  a 
discharge  from  the  part.  And  a  more  modern  practice 
is  that  of  producing  irritation  of  the  integuments,  co- 
vering tumours  and  abacesses,  by  means  of  the  tartar 
emetic  i)\uUncn\..—{Alibert,  JVusol.  J^Taturelle,  p.  449; 
Goodlad  on  Diseases  of  the  Absorbents,  p.  162,  <l?-c.) 
The  good  effects  of  iodine  upon  scrofulous  tumours, 
both  as  an  internal  medicine  and  local  application, 
seem  now  to  be  exciting  considerable  attention.  Cer- 
tain indole.1t  swellings  of  the  testicle  and  breast,  ia 
particular,  yield  to  this  powerful  medicine. — (See 
Iodine.)  The  profession,  liowever,  are  still  in  want 
of  some  candid  and  accurate  reports  upon  the  subject, 
which  is  at  present  ob.scured  by  the  exaggerations 
always  attending  the  first  introduction  of  a  medicine, 
supposed  to  have  power  over  any  disease  that  has  been 
found  so  little  under  the  control  of  physic  as  scrofula. 
1  beg,  at  tiie  same  time,  the  attention  of  every  surgeon 
to  Ihe  strong  recommendations  with  which  iodine  has 
been  brought  into  notice,  and  to  its  great  medicinal 
powers,  as  already  verified  in  bronchocele. — (See 
lironchocele  and  Iodine.) 

Preparation^ of  lead;  cloths  dipped  in  cold  water, 
sea-water,  or  weak  vegetable  acids;  ether;  sea  salt 
nii.ved  with  bile;  the  linimentum  camphorcB;  a  mix- 
ture of  ether  and  the  linimentum  opiatum;  and  hem- 
lock poultices;  form  a  long  list  of  applications,  which 
have  been  employed  for  scrofulous  tumours. 

According  to  Mr.  Burns,  moderate  pressure,  by 
means  of  adhesive  plaster,  conjoined  with  the  applica 
tion  of  cold  water,  is  one  of  the  best  plans  of  treating 
mild  scrofulous  ulcers,  when  their  situation  admits  of 
it.  In  other  cases,  he  recommends  applying  a  powder, 
five  parts  of  which  consists  of  cetussa  acetala,  and  the 
sixth  of  burnt  alum.  A  piece  of  dry  lint  is  next  to  be 
applied,  and  a  compress,  witli  such  a  pressure  as  can 
be  used.  Benefit  occasionally  results  from  dipping  tlie 
compress  in  cold  water. 

'I'he  uiig.  zinci  is  a  good  common  dressing,  when  it 
is  wished  not  to  interfere  much  with  the  progress  of 
the  ulcer.  The  ung.  hydrarg.  nilrat.  rub.  and  the  ung. 
hydiarg.  nitrat.  are  the  best  stimulating  ointments. 
Poultices  of  bread  and  sea-water  ;  solutions  of  alum, 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  the  hydrarg.  mur. ;  solutions 
of  the  nitrates  of  copper,  bismuth,  and  silver;  the  re- 
cent leaves  of  the  wood-sorrel  bruised  ;  lint  dipped  in 
lemon-jui-ce,  or  vinegar  and  water;  a  mixture  of  mer 
curial  ointment  and  ceratum  saponis  {Scott  on  Chro^ 
iiic  Inflammation,  <J-c.)  ;  are  among  the  applications  to 
common  scrofulous  ulcers. 

For  irritable  sores,  diluted  hydrosulphuret  of  ammo- 
nia ;  ointments  containing  opium  ;  carrot  and  hemlock 
poultices;  a  solution  of  opium;  and  carbonic  acid  gas ; 
are  commonly  recommended. 

The  following  are  Mr.  Russell's  sentiments  respect- 
ing the  treatment  of  scrofulous  ulcers:  "Scrofulous 
complaints  in  general  do  not  agree  well  with  stimulant 
applications.  In  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  ulcers, 
under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  complaint,  the 
simplest  and  mildest  dressings  answer  best.  When 
the  patients  are  using  a  course  of  sea-bathing,  it 
is  usual  to  wash  the  s<»res  with  sea-water,  over  and 
above  the  momentary  application  of  the  sea-water 
during  the  immersion  of  the  whole  body.  Cold 
spring  water  is  likewise  a  favourite  application  with 
many  practitioners;  and  from  much  obsrrvation,  it 
appears  that  the  operation  of  cold  is  well  suited  to 
counteract  the  state  of  inflammation  which  accompar 
iiies  scrofulous  sores.  Preparations  of  lead  are,  upon 
the  whole,  very  convenient  and  useful  applications, 
provided  the  solutions  be  used  in  a  state  of  sufficient 
(liluiion  to  prevent  irritation.  Liquid  applications  ar« 
applied  by  means  of  wet  linen,  which  is  renewed 
whenever  il  dries,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  sore  may 
be  kept  consinmly  moist,  when  under  this  course  of 
miMiagcment.  Upon  the  same  principle,  simple  oint- 
meiii  and  Goulard's  cerate  furnish  the  best  dressing  IB 
ordinary  cases. 

"Scrofulous  congestions  of  a  solid  nature,  in  tht 
more  external  oarth  of  the  body,  are  little  ndaitieil  lO 
the  practice  of  local  bleeding,  unless  they  b<>  atieiidefl 
with  sy.mptonw  of  Inflamniatlon  ;  but  as  some  degre* 
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of  inflammalion  Is,  in  general,  present  during  the  in- 
cipient stage,  it  may  be  prudent  to  employ  local  bleed- 
ing in  moderation  at  the  commencement  of  the  at- 
tack, although  there  may  be  no  indication  to  peisist  in 
the  practice,  after  the  complaint  has  advanced  farther 
in  its  progress.  If,  however,  these  congestions  are 
more  of  an  indolent  nature,  unaccompanied  with  heat 
or  pain,  there  is  no  benefit  to  be  expected  from  the  local 
detraction  of  blood  ;  warm  fomentations,  together  with 
the  use  of  stimulants,  and  a  repetition  of  blisters,  are 
the  most  serviceable  class  of  remedies :  such  cases,  too, 
are  the  best  adapted  to  the  use  of  friction  as  a  discu- 
tient.  Friction,  indeed,  has  long  been  employed  for 
this  purpose ;  but  of  late  years,  it  has  been  introduced 
to  an  extent,  and  with  an  effect,  far  beyond  the  expe- 
rience of  all  former  practice.  As  yet,  it  has  been  cir- 
cumscribed to  the  practice  of  a  very  few  individuals, 
with  whom  it  is  said  to  have  performed  very  great 
cures;  and  if,  upon  the  test  of  more  extensive  expe- 
rience, it  is  found  to  answer  its  present  high  charac- 
ter, I  shall  consider  the  use  of  repeated  frictions  to  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  improvements  which  have 
beet)  introduced  into  practice  in  modern  times.  The 
safety  and  simplicity  of  the  practice  recommend  it 
very  strongly  to  favour,  though  1  am  afraid  they  are 
the  very  circumstances  which  retard  its  adoption  by 
the  public  in  general.  I  only  regret  that  I  do  not  feel 
myself  entitled  to  give  a  decided  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject from  my  own  experience,  though  I  have  known 
some  instances  of  successful  cures;  but  the  reports  of 
success  are  so  numerous  and  so  well  supported,  that  I 
am  inclined  to  think  very  favourably  of  the  practice. 

"  There  is  no  substance  interposed  between  the  sur- 
face of  the  swelling  and  the  hand  of  the  person  who 
administers  the  friction,  excepting  a  little  flour,  to  pre- 
vent the  abrasion  of  the  skin.  The  friction  is  applied 
regularly  two  or  three  hours  every  day,  with  great 
celerity,  the  hand  being  made  to  move  to  and  fro  one 
hundred  and  twenty  times  in  a  minute,  and  the  course 
may  require  to  be  continued,  without  interruption,  for 
Bome  months." — (See  Russell  on  Scrofula.)  Here  I 
would  again  recommend  to  the  notice  of  surgeons,  the 
external  use  of  iodine,  as  perhaps  possessing  more  effi- 
cacy than  simple  friction. — (See  Iodine.) 

I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  this  endless  subject,  which 
still  stands  in  need  of  elucidation  as  much  as  any  dis- 
ease that  can  be  instanced.  The  scrofulous  affections 
of  the  joints  are  elsewhere  explained.— (See  Joint.'}.) 
Bronchocele,  Iodine^  Jjumhar  Abscess,  SpiJia  Bifida, 
and  Vertebra;  are  other  articles  containing  matter  con- 
nected with  the  precedi«g  observations. 

The  reader  may  consult  Wiseviaii's  Chirurgical 
Treatises.  J.  Brown,  jidenochoiradrlo<na,  or  an  j^na- 
tomic-Chirurgical  Treatise  of  Glandules  and  Stru- 
mals,  or  King's  Evil  Szoeilings,  together  with  the 
Royal  Oift  of  Healing,  or  Cure  thereof  by  Contact,  or 
Imposition  of  Hands,  <J-c.  8»o.  Ijond.  1684.  Wm. 
Clowes,  A  right  frutefull  and  approved  Treatise, 
for  the  Artificial  Cure  of  the  Strwna,  or  Evil,  cured  by 
Kings  and  Queens  of  England,  4to.  Lond.  J602.  Cul- 
leu's  First  lAnes  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,  vol.  4. 
Feme  on'the  King's  Evil.  Cheyne  on  the  King's  Evil. 
R.  Russell,  A  Dissertation  on  the  Use  of  Sea-  IVater 
in  the  Diseases  of  the  Glands,  <$-c.  Svo.  Lond.  17(59. 
B.  Bell's  Surgery,  vol.  5.  B.  Bell  on  Ulcers.  Tu- 
mour Strumosus  Colli  post  vomitorium  imminutus, 
dvo.  (  Wcikard,  Collect.  88.)  Kirlcland's  Medical  Sur- 
gery, vol.  2.  J.  J\Iorley,  Essay  on  the  J^ature  and 
Cure  of  Scrofulous  Disorders,  ^c,  new  edit.  8vo.  Lond. 
1778.  White  on  the  Struma,  edit.  2,  1794.  P.  Lalo- 
nctte,  Traits  des  Scrofules,  &-c.,  Paris,  1780.  A.  G. 
Kortuni's  Comment,  de  Vitio  Scrofuloso,  in  2  vols.  4to. 
Lemgovice,  1789.  R.  Hamilton,  Observations  on  Scro- 
fulous Affection,  &-c.  8vo.  Lond.  1791.  Med.  Obi.  and 
Inq.  vol.  1.  S.  T.  Soemmering  de  Morbis  Vasorum 
Absorbevtium  Corporis  Humani,  8vo.  Traj.  1795.  C. 
W.  Hufeland,  Ueber  die  JV"otur,  ^c.  der  Skrophel- 
kran/ceit.  Svo,  Jena,  1795.  Dissertations  on  Inflamma- 
tion, by  .lohn  Burns,  vol.  2.  M-  Underwood,  Treatise 
upon  Ulcers,  vj-c,  toith  Hints  on  a  successful  Method 
cf  treating  some  Scrofulous  Tumours,  «J-c.  8vo.  Lond. 
1785.  Crowther's  Obs.  on  the  Disease  of  the  Joints 
commonly  called  White  Swelling;  with  remarks  on 
Caries,  J^Tecrosis,  and  Scrofulous  Abscesses,  «$•<;.,  edit. 
2, 1808.  A  Treatise  on  Scrofula, by  .Tames  Russell,  Hvo 
Edinburgh,  1808.  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  by  J. 
Thomson,  M.  D.  p.  120,  et  seg.  p.  155— 191,(S-c.  Edinb. 
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1813.     Wm.  Goodlad,  A  Practical  Essay  on  the  D 
eases  of  the  Vessels   and   Glands  of  the  Absorbt 
System,  8vo.   Lond.  1814.      G.  Hennmg,  AC  '" 
Inquiry  into  the  Pathology  of  Scrofula,  Svo. 
1815.      Richerand,   JVosographie  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  165, 
seq.  edit.  4.     Dclpech,  Precis  EUmentaire  des  Malad 
Chir.  t.  3,  p.  617,  Src.  Paris,  1816.    Lassus,  Patholog 
Chir.  t.  2,  p.  383,  <$-c.  edit.  1S09.  Callisen,  Systema  C 
rurgia  Hodiernce,  vol.  2,  p.  113,  Hafnim,  1800.     Boye, 
Traiti  des  Maladies  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  414,  Src.  Paris,  181 
Ch.  Brown,  Treatise  on  Scrofulous  Diseases,  showin 
ihe  good  Effects  of  factitious  Airs,  8vo.  Lond.  17J 
J.   Brandish,    Obs.  on  the  Use  of  Caustic  Alkali 
Scrofula,  and  other  Chronic  Diseases,  8vo.  Lond.  18 
C.  Armstrong,  Essay  on  Scrofula,  in  which  anJi 
count  of  the  Effects  of  the  Carbonas  Ammonia,  iss 
mitted  to  the  Profession, Svo.  Lond.  1812.     W.  J^an 
Inquiry  into  the   Origin,  i^-c.  of  Constitutional  Dii 
orders,  particularly  Scrofula,  Consumption,   Canct 
«$-c.  8oo.  I^ond.  1805.     Also,  Additional  Reports  on  t 
Effects  of  a  peculiar  Regimen  in   cases    of  Cancu 
Scrofula,  Src.  Svo.  Lond.  1815.     R.  Carmichael,  Essn 
on  the  JVature  and  Cure  of  Scrofula,  and  a  Demi 
stration  of  its   Origin  from   Disorder  of  Digesti 
Organs,  Svo.  Dubl.  1810.     J.  Rabben,  De  Prtecipuit 
Causis  Mali  Scrofulosi  ejusque  Remediis  eflicacissi' 
mis  Commentatio,  l2/«o.  Gott.  1817.     Alibert,  JVosolo- 
gie  J^aturelle,  p.  448,  fol.  Paris,  1820.     Diet,  des  Sam 
ences  Mid.  t.  50,  art.  Scrofules,  Svo.  Paris,  1821.      Jfll 
A.  Lliiyd  on  the  JVature  and  the  Treatment  of  ■S'crfl 
fula,  8oo.  Lond.  1821.    Dr.  Coindct's  Letter  on  thT 
Administration  of  Iodine  in  Scrofula,  in  Journ.  of 
Science,  ^c.  vol.  12,  Jan- 1822.     Also,  his  Obs.  on  the 
Remarkable    Effects    of  Iodine    in   Bronchocele  and 
Scrofula ;    trans,  by  J.  R.  Johnson,  M.D.  Lond.  1821. 
Brera,  Saggio  Clinico  sull'  lodio,  i$-c.  800.  Padua,  1822. 
W.  Gibson,  Institutes,  <Jc.  of  Surgei-y,  vol.  1,  ;;.  249, 
iSc.  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1824.     W.  P.  Alison,  in  Edmb. 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  1,  Edinb.  1824.     A.  Manson  on 
the  Effects  of  Iodine,  Svo.  Lond.  1825.     J.  Scott 
Chronic  Inflammation,  Svo.  Lond.  1828.     T.  Buchanc 
on  a  JVeio  Mode  of  Treatment  for  Diseased  Joint 
Svo.  Lond.  1828. 

SCROTOCE'LE.  (From  scrotum,  and  Kt'jXtj,  a  til 
mour.)     A  rupture  or  hernia  in  the  scrotum. 

SCROTUM,  CANCER  OF.      {Chinmey-sweeperik 
Cancer.      The  Soot-wart.)     This  peculiar  disorder; 
which  commences  as  a  wart-like  excrescence,  is  d« 
scribed  by  Mr.  Pott,  as  always  ni::^ing  its  iirsl  attac 
on,  and  its  first  appearance  in,  the  inferior  part  of  til 
scrotum;  where  it  produces  a  superficial,  painful,  rag 
ged,  ill-looking  sore,  with  liard  and  rising  edges. 
never  saw  it  under  the  age  of  puberty.      Accord- 
ing to  Mr.   Earle's   observations,  it  very  rarely  at- 
tacks persons  under  the  age  or  thirty.    Most  of  the 
cases  seen  by  him,  were  in  individuals  between  the 
aces  of  thirty  and  forty.    He  has  seen  three  instances 
in  subjects  between  twenty  and  thirty  ;  but  only  one 
at  the  age  of  puberty.     A  single  case  is  mentioned  by 
Sir  J.  Earle,  which  happened  in  a  child  under  eight 
years  of  age.      I  have  seen  one  case  in  a   boy   not 
more  than  sixteen. — {Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  12,p.299.|U 
In  no  great  length  of  time,  it  pervades  the  skin  anal 
membranes  of  the  scrotum,  and  seizes  the  testicle,^] 
which  it  enlarges,  hardens,  and  renders  truly  and  tho- 
roughly distempered  ;  fiom  whence  it  n<akes  its  way 
up  the  spermatic  process  into  the  abdomen,  most  fre- 
quently indurating  and  spoiling  the  inguinal  glands: 
when  arrived  within  the  abdomen,  it  afl^ects  some  of 
the  viscera,  and  then  very  soon  becomes  painfully  ds 
struclive.— (Pr)«.) 

Not  only  is  the  discharge  from  the  sore  very  fetio, 
but  the  perspiration  from  the  whole  body  has  a  very 
peculiar  animoniacal  smeli. — {Earle,  in  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  298.) 

"  Other  people  besides  chimney  sweepers  (says  Pott) 
have  cancers  of  the  same  part ;  and  so  have  others 
besides  lead-worktrc  the  Poictou  col  ic,  and  the  conse- 
quent paralysis;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  disease  to 
which  they  are  peculiarly  liable  :  and  so  are  chimney- 
sweepers to  the  cancer  of  the  scrotum  and  tesiicles." 

Workmen  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  arsenic,  are  said 
to  he  liable  to  a  cancerous  disRa.se  of  the  scrotum,  re- 
sembling ihnt  which  infet^ts  chimney  sweepers.  This 
Is  particularly  ihe  case  with  the  smelters  in  Cornwall. 
—(See  Paris's  Pharmacologia,  p.  S9,  vol.  2,  td.  5)  If 
the  two  diseaaes  ar»?  precisely  similar,  the  fact  is  parti* 
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eularl}  interesting  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  com- 
plaint, which  lias  been  referred  to  the  irritation  of  soot, 
and  this  alone,  in  a  supposed  peculiar  condition  of 
constitution,  not  defined,  nor  indeed  at  all  understood. 

Mr.  Pott,  as  we  find,  describes  the  disease  as  always 
beginning  at  the  lower  part  of  the  scrotum  :  but  there 
are  exceptions.  Sir  James  Eafile  has  recorded  an  in- 
stance of  its  occurrence  on  the  wrist  of  a  gardener,  wlio 
had  been  employed  in  distributing  soot  for  the  desiiuc- 
lion  of  slugs ;  and  some  cases  are  said  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  face. — {H.  Earle,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
12,  p.  '297.)  One  circumstance  is  noticed  by  the  latter 
writer,  which,  if  it  prove  generally  correct,  materially 
influences  the  prognosis  and  treatment:  he  says,  "  the 
inguinal  glands  ar3  often  enlarged,  but  they  will  gene- 
rally fubside  on  the  removal  of  the  diseased  scrotum; 
clearly  proving  that  the  disease  is  not  commonly  com- 
municated in  the  course  of  the  absorbents."— (P.  298.) 
He  knows  only  one  exception  to  this  statement;  a  case 
where  a  bubo  formed,  suppurated,  and  assumed  the 
came  characters  as  the  primary  afll'ciion  in  the  scrotum. 

If  there  be  any  chance  of  putting  a  stop  to,  or  i)re- 
venting  this  mischief,  says  Mr.  Pott,  it  must  be  by  the 
immediate  removal  of  the  part  afl^ecled  ;  namely,  that 
part  of  the  scrotum  where  the  sore  is;  for  if  it  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  until  the  testicle  is  affected,  it  is  gene- 
rally too  late  even  for  castration.  "  I  have  many  times 
made  the  experiment ;  but  though  the  sores,  after  such 
operation,  have  in  some  instances  healed  kindly,  and 
the  patients  have  gone  from  the  hospital  seemingly  well, 
yet  in  the  space  oi'  a  few  months,  it  has  generally  hap- 
pened, that  they  have  returned  either  with  the  same 
disease  in  the  other  testicle  or  in  the  glands  of  the  groin, 
or  with  such  wan  complexions,  such  pale  leaden  coun- 
tenances, s\ich  a  total  loss  of  strength,  and  such  fre- 
quent and  acute  internal  pains,  as  have  sufficiently 
proved  a  diseased  slate  of  some  of  the  viscera,  and 
which  have  soon  been  followed  by  a  painful  death."-- 
(Pott.) 

Mr.  Earl's  experience  has  taught  him,  that  no  topical 
applications  nor  internal  medicines  have  the  sliehlest 
influence  over  the  disease.  The  scalpel,  he  says,'is  the 
only  resource  and  it  may  be  employed  with  confidence 
provided  the  whole  of  the  diseased  mass  can  be  re- 
moved. Even  when  the  inguinal  glands  are  enlarged, 
he  inculcates  the  same  practice.  Also,  when  the  testi- 
cle is  aftected,  provided  the  spermatic  cord  is  sound,  he 
conceives,  that  it  is  right  to  give  the  patient  the  chance 
of  recovering ;  and  notwithstanding  the  discouraging 
results  of  Mr.  Pott's  operations  in  Uiis  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, he  has  known  the  attempt  succeed  in  two  cases,  in 
which  no  relapse  liad  happened  several  years  after- 
ward.—(See  PoWs  TVorks,  vol.  3,  ed.  by  Earle.  ^Iso, 
W,  Simmons's  Obs.  on  Lithotomy.,  to  which  are  added 
Obs.  on  Chimneysweepers^  Cancer.,  8iw.  Manchester, 
1808.  H.  Earle  on  Chimney-sweepers*  Cancer,  in  Med. 
Ckir.  Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  296,  ($-c.) 

SCROTUM,  Sarcomatous  Thickeninfr  and Evlarrre- 
ment  of.  The  investigations  of  Baron  Larrey  lead  iHm 
to  believe,  that  cases  of  enormous  growth  of  the  scro- 
tum areendemial  in  warm  countries,  or,  at  least,  that 
they  are  seldom" observed  in  cold  climates;  since  most 
of  the  examples  which  have  been  seen  in  Europe  came 
from  Asia  and  Africa.  The  scrotal  tumour  of  Dela- 
croix, formerly  minister  of  external  relati<ms,says  Lar- 
rey, is  perhaps  the  only  well-authemicaied  instance  of 
the  origin  of  such  a  disease  in  our  own  climate  ;  and 
it  was  nhn  much  smaller  than  the  instances  related 
in  the  Ephemerides  Herman,  for  the  year  1692,  in  the 
Burpical  writings  of  Dionis,  in  the  9th  vol.  of  the  Bibli- 
oth6qnc  de  Mftdccine,  and  those  which  Larrey  was 
Furprir-ed  to  meet  with  in  Egypt.  The  smallest  of 
these  latter,  after  they  had  attained  their  full  size, 
weiehed  more  than  25  kilograms  (between  60  and  70 
pounds). 

Several  cases  of  this  curious  disease  are  recorded  by 
other  writers,  partirnlarly  by  Dr.  Cheston,  Dr.  'J'itley, 
and  the  celebrated  Sandiforf.  I  lately  saw,  in  Mr. 
Abernelhy'a  miii<eu!n,  a  considerable  flfshy  substance, 
which  was  a  portion  of  dise;iHcd  scrotutn. 

In  (he  cases  which  I<arrey  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  in  Egypt,  the  flenhy  mass,  in!o  which  the  scro- 
tum was  cnnvi'i*<'(],  wns  brond  below,  and  Kiispmded 
from  the  pubex  hy  a  sort  of  pedicle.  "  Exlern.tlly  ^•ls 
Larrey  observes),  the  tunmm  presi-nfs  riigoHitics  ofdif- 
ferent  sizes,  separated  by  particular  lines,  or  sinuHex,  in 
Whlcfi  •Jic  mucous  cryptse  and  roots  of  the  hairs  cor- 


ramond.  Upon  a  large  portion  of  its  surface,  especi- 
ally when  the  case  is  of  long  standing,  yellowish  scaly 
crusts  are  always  seen,  the  detachment  of  which  con- 
stantly leaves  so  many  small  herpetic  ulcers,  emitting 
an  ichorous  discharge.  The  tumour  is  indolent  and 
hard  at  some  points,  but  softish  at  others.  It  tnay  be 
handled  and  pressed  in  different  directions,  without  the 
least  pain.  The  patient  is  only  incommoded  by  its 
weight,  and  the  impediment  which  it  causes  to  his 
walking  well.  Hence,  he  is  necessitated  to  employ  a 
suspetisory  bandage.  In  consequence  of  the  situation 
of  the  urethra,  the  urine  dribbles  over  the  swelling; 
but  without  causing  any  excoriation.  In  most  of  the 
cases,  seen  by  Larrey,  the  spermatic  cord  and  testicles 
were  in  the  natural  stale,  situated  at  the  sides  and  at 
the  root  of  the  swelling.  The  spermatic  vessels,  how- 
ever, were  somewhat  enlarged  and  elongated.  All  the 
patients  were  likewise  more  or  less  affected  with  ele- 
phantiasis. 

Baron  Lairey  attempts  to  explain  the  causes  of  the 
complaint  in  Egypt,  but,  as  I  think,  without  any  de- 
gree of  success.  As  the  affection  is  seldom  seen  in  cold 
countries,  climate  has  certainly  a  chief  eflect.  Employ- 
ments which  keep  persons  a  good  deal  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture; the  loose  breeches  worn  by  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  consequently  pendulous  state  of  the  scrotum ;  dis- 
eases of  the  humours,  and  particularly  itchy  pustules, 
on  the  part,  an  ordinary  consequence  of  syphilis  in  that 
country ;  bad  regimen ;  abuse  of  venery ;  and  the  im- 
moderate use  of  the  warm  bath ;  are  merely  conjec- 
tures, which  will  not  bear  the  test  of  reasoning. 

The  enormous  magnitude  which  this  sort  of  disease 
may  attain  is  almost  incredible.  The  case  recorded  in 
the  Ephemerides  German,  weighed  about  a  hundred 
kilograms,  or  more  than  two  huirdred  weight.  Another, 
described  by  Larrey,  was  calculated  to  weigh  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds ;  and  this  surgeon  likewise 
saw  in  Egypt  ten  or  twelve  more  instances,  nearly  as 
large,  and  all  of  the  same  character. 

A  very  curious  example,  in  which  a  similar  disease 
affected  the  labia  pudendi  in  a  surprising  degree,  is  also 
detailed  by  Larrey.  The  woman  was  a  native  of  Cairo. 
In  the  early  stage  of  the  disorder,  we  may  try  prepa- 
rations of  antimony  combined  with  sudorifics ;  driuKs 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  rcid,  lotions  containing 
the  same  acid,  or  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  the 
oxyde  of  copper,  or  the  muriate  of  ammonia.  These 
means  arc  to  be  assisted  by  a  gradual,  uniform  com- 
pression of  the  whole  tumour.  In  one  case,  incisions, 
and  the  application  of  caustic,  proved  of  no  service, 
and  Larrey  very  properly  condemns  such  experiments. 
When  the  disease  resists  every  plan  tried  for  its  re- 
lief, and  its  increase  renders  the  patient's  life  irksome 
and  wretched,  the  extirpation  of  the  tumour  with  a 
knife  becomes  proper.  In  this  proceeding,  the  chief 
skill  consists  in  doing  no  injury  to  the  spermatic  cords 
and  testicles,  which  are  generally  perfectly  sound.  Ab 
the  substance  of  the  swelling  is  not  furnished  with 
large  vessels,  the  hemorrhage  need  not  be  feared.  Care 
must  also  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  corpora  cavernosa 
penis,  and  the  urethra.  After  the  operation,  the  skin 
is  to  be  brought  over  the  exposed  testicles  as  much  as 
possible,  with  adhesive  plaster  and  a  bandage. 

M.  Delonnes  successfully  removed  the  diseased  mas.-^ 
in  the  celebrated  case  of  the  Fretich  minister  Delacroix, 
and  Larrey  performed  the  same  operation  with  success 
when  he  was  in  Egypt.  Dr.  Titley,  of  the  island  of 
St.  Christopher,  also  cut  away  such  a  tumour,  which 
weighed  seventy  pounds,  and  the  patient,  who  was  a 
negro,  and  also  affected  with  elephantiasis,  speedily 
recovered. — (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  b,  p.  73,  <J-c.> 
It  is  probiible  that  some  of  the  cases,  which  occur  in 
warm  countries,  are  analogous  to  the  elephantiasis; 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  scaly  incrustations  which 
are  represented  by  Larrey  as  occurring  in  the  cases 
which  he  saw  in  Egypt,  have  been  always  noticed  in 
the  instances  which  have  taken  place  in  colder  coun- 
tries. Noi-,  indeed,  did  they  take  place  in  the  instance 
recorded  by  Dr.  Tii'.ey,  the  surface  of  the  tumour  hav- 
ing been  quite  smooth — {l.arrry,  Mim.  de  Cliir-  MHi 
taire,  t.  2,  ;;.  1 10,  ft  seq.  Tiicherand,  J^osojrrajihii'  Chir. 
t.  4, ;;.  314,  &-c.  edit.  4.  lulontirs's  Memmr.  Dr.  Chrs- 
toii'n  ('nse.^c.     Med.  Ckir.  Trans. vol.  G.) 

SEAHCniNO.  Tlico[)eraiionof  inlrddnnng  n  me 
tnllic  instrnmeni,  through  llieiireMira,  into  Ihe  bl.uldrt, 
for  the  purpose  of  nticertaining  whether  the  palienl  nzt 
a  stone  or  not. — (See  Sounding. ) 
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SETON.  A  kind  of  issue,  usually  made  by  means 
»f  a  flat  iitedle,  from  half  uii  inch  lu  nearly  an  iiK^ftii 
breailih.  The  needle  is  couinionly  a  little  ciirvetlTDiii 
if  straight,  it  would  be  better  calculated  for  the  purpose. 
From  the  point  to  its  broadest  part  it  is  double-edged, 
and  behind  it  has  a  transvert^e  eye,  through  which  a 
skeiu  of  iliread,  or  silk,  of  exactly  the  same  breadth  as 
Ihe  needle,  is  placed. 

A  fold  of  skin  is  to  be  pinched  up  at  the  part  where 
the  seton  is  <iesigned  to  be  made,  and  the  needle  is  to 
be  pushed  ihiough  it,  together  with  the  skein  of  thiead, 
which  is  first  dipped  in  sweet  oil.  'i'lie  instrument  is 
not  to  be  iutroduccd  too  low  into  the  base  of  liie  fold, 
nor  too  high  near  its  edge.  In  the  first  cat*,  the  mus- 
cles and  parts  which  ought  to  be  avoided  ntight  be 
wounded;  in  the  second,  the  interspace  between  the 
two  wounds  would  be  very  narrow,  and  the  seton  soon 
make  its  way  through  it. 

When  no  seion-needle  is  at  hand,  the  fold  of  the  skin 
may  be  punctured  with  a  l.incet,  and  the  skein  of  thread 
intioduced  by  means  ol  an  eye  probe.  A  seton  may 
be  applied  almost  to  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
body,  when  circumstances  require  it:  but  one  ot  its 
openings  t^hnuld  always  be  made  lower  thnn  the  other, 
that  the  matter  may  readily  How  out.  The  skein  of 
thread  is  to  remain  untouched  liir  a  few  days  after  the 
operation,  until  the  suppuration  loosens  it.  Afterward 
the  part  of  the  thread  nearest  the  wound  is  to  be 
smeared  with  oil,  white  cerate,  or  any  digestive  oint- 
ment, and  drawn  under  the  fleshy  interspace  between 
the  two  wounds,  and  what  was  there  before  is  to  be 
cut  oft".  The  sett»n  is  to  be  drawn  in  this  manner  once 
or  twic^!  a  day,  accordingas  the  quantity  of  matter  may 
require  A  new  skein  of  silk  or  thread  is  to  be  ai- 
tached  to  the  preceding  one  as  ot'ten  as  necessaiy. 
Care  is  to  l)e  taken  to  keep  the  thread  on  the  outside  of 
the  wound  well  covered,  a*.id  fiee  from  the  discharge, 
which  would  nnike  it  sli:f  and  hard,  and  apt  lu  occa- 
sion pain  and  bleeding  on  being  drawn  into  the  wound. 
If  the  discharge  should  be  deficient  in  quantity,  pow- 
dered cantharides  may  be  mixed  with  the  digestive 
ointment.  A  neaier  and  less  troublesome  kind  of  se- 
ton, is  that  in  vviiich  a  thin,  smooth  slip  of  elastic  gum 
is  employed,  instead  of  silk.  'I'he  eliistic  gum  tape  is 
generally  about  four  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  wide: 
tlie  needle  for  conveying  it  ihtough  the  integuments  lias 
no  eye,  but  lukes  hold  of  it  in  the  manner  of  a  pair  «if 
forceps.  'J'his  kind  of  seton  has  the  recommendations 
of  being  less  painful  than  the  common  one,  more  clean- 
ly, and  does  not  require  the  repetition  of  the  disagree- 
able operation  of  changing  the  silk.  When  it  is  wished 
to  reniler  it  more  irritating,  the  elastic  gum  slip  may  be 
drawn  a  little  out  of  either  opening,  and  smeared  with 
«avinc  oininu'Ut.  I  feel  much  obliged  to  the  late  Sir 
Patrick  M'Gregor,  for  reminding  me  of  this  improve 
ment,  which  is  derived  from  the  French. 

SHINGLKS.     See  Herpes. 

SIGHT,  DKFEC'I'S  OF.  There  are  persons  who, 
from  their  infancy,  are  incapable  of  distinguishing  one 
colour  from  another.  A  man  who  was  atfected  with 
this  infirmity,  could  not  distinguish  green  at  all.  Green 
and  red  appeared  to  him  the  same.  Yellow  and  blue 
he  could  discern  very  well.  With  regard  to  dark  red 
and  dark  blue,  he  frequently  made  mistakes.  In  other 
respects,  his  vision  was  sound  and  acute.  The  father 
of  this  patient  was  afliicied  with  the  same  infirmity. 
The  mother  and  one  sister  vveie  free  from  it.  Another 
sister  and  two  of  her  children  had  it.  The  patient  him- 
self had  two  children  who  did  not  labour  under  tiie  dis- 
order.—(See  Phil.  Tran.'!.  vol.fS,part'i.)  Another  sub- 
ject, whose  eyes  were  in  other  respects  healthy,  and 
whose  eyesight  was  sharp,  could  not  distinguish  a  dark 
green  from  a  dark  red. 

An  interesting  example  of  this  curious  imperfection 
of  vision  iiM  been  jtnblisned  by  Dr.  Nicholl,  of  Cow- 
bridge.— (See  JHed,  Chir.  Travs.  vol.  7,  p.  477.  Src.) 
The  subject  was  a  healthy  b(>y,  eleven  years  of  age, 
whos'c!  eyes  were  gray,  with  a  yellow  linge  8urrf)u tid- 
ing the  pupil.  He  never  called  any  colour  green.  Daik 
bottled  green  he  called  brown.  He  could  distir.giiish 
light  yellow  ;  but  darker  yellows  and  light  browns  he 
confounded  with  red.  Dark  brown  he  mi.-'tor.k  foi 
black.  Pale  green  he  called  light  red  ;  common  ^rt-en 
he  termed  red.  Light  red  and  pink  he  called  light  blue. 
Red  he  called  by  its  proper  name.  He  could  distin- 
guish bhie,  both  dark  and  light.  On  the  mother's  side, 
the  l>oy  had  some  relations  whose  sight  was  similarly 
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afTected.  An  interesting  chapter  on  what  is  termed 
coloured  vision  may  be  read  in  a  modern  valuable 
woik,  to  wliich  I  have  great  pleasuiein  teierring. — (See 
Eardrop's  Ks.says  on  the  Morbid  Aiiutoiny  of  the  Hur 
man  Eye,  vol.  2,  p.  196,  Quo.  Lond.  1818.) 

Some! lines  objects  appear  to  the  eye  to  be  of  a  difier 
ent  colour  from  what  they  really  are,  not  because  there 
is  any  thing  wrong  in  the  eye  itself,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  unclear  and  coloured  light  by  which  the  object 
is  illuminated.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  bad  tallow  can- 
dle, wliich  emits  a  yellow  flame,  makes  eveiy  thing 
aj'pear  yellow.  When  brandy  is  burning,  all  objects 
appear  blue.  In  short,  it  is  only  by  the  light  of  the 
that  any  object  can  be  seen  in  its  clear,  natural  hue. 
In  certain  cases,  the  infirmity  is  owing  to  the  tianspa- 
rent  pans  and  humours  of  the  eye,  which  do  not  hap- 
pen to  be  of  a  proper  colour.  Thn.s,  jiersons  having  tlie 
jaundice  in  a  high  degree  see  all  things  yellow,  because 
the  transparent  parts  of  the  eye  are  of  Ihaf  colour 
When,  in  consequence  of  external  violence  applied  to  V 
the  eye,  blood  is  efl'nsed,  and  the  aqueous  humour  ren- 
dered red  by  this  fluid,  all  objects  seem  to  the  patient 
to  be  red ;  and  white,  when  the  aqueous  humour  iias 
been  made  of  this  colour  by  the  couching  of  a  milky 
cataract.  Sometimes  this  defect  in  vision  is  asci  ibable 
to  the  duration  of  an  inijiression.  When  one  has  sur- 
veyed a  bright  coloured  ohjeci  a  long  while,  as  for  ex- 
ample, a  blight  red  or  yellow  wall,  on  which  the  sun 
shines,  that  colour  will  often  remain  a  gooti  while  be 
fore  the  eyes,  although  one  may  not  be  looking  any 
more  at  an  object  of  this  hue.  There  aie  some  eyes 
which  seem  much  dis|H)sed  to  retain  the  impression  of 
objects  which  are  not  very  bright-coloured;  but  such  a 
disposition  always  betrays  great  vviakne.ss  and  iirita 
biliiy  of  those  orjjans.  The  most  fiequent  cause  of 
this  defect  in  visi<m,  is  an  iiriiaiion  operating  np<Mi  the 
optic  nerves,  so  as  to  produce  the  irriiiibiliiy  in  them, 
wliich  alone  makes  objects  ajipear  of  one  colour.  The 
seat  of  such  irritatiun,  acc<»rding  to  Ilichter,  is  also 
most  commonly  in  the  abdominal  vi.scera,  and  the  case 
demands  evacuations,  tonics,  and  aimdyiie  medicines. 
Uiit  the  disorder  may  al.M>  originate  from  other  causes 
The  opeiation  of  brighl-cohmred  or  shining  objects 
upon  the  eye  sometimes  has,  for  a  certain  time  after- 
ward, the  eflect  of  making  objects  of  diverse  colours 
appear  to  be  moving  before  the  eyes.  In  extreme  ler 
ror  or  fright,  things  may  also  seem  to  have  n  different 
colour  from  their  real  one.  The  same  often  happens 
in  fevers  attended  with  deliiium.  A  sudden  exposure 
of  the  head  to  cold,  at  a  period  when  it  was  perspiring 
much,  in  one  instance,  caused  many-coloured  appear- 
ances belbre  Ihe  eyes  ;  but  the  disorder  subsided  in  a 
couple  of  days.— (iJjcAfcr,  .^tifavirsgr.  der  IVundarin. 
h.  3,  V  52:i.) 

Al.so,  a  healthy  eye  sees  a  distant  object  with  uncer 
tainty  and  error  in  a  room  or  space,  the  extent,  length, 
and  breadth  of  which  are  unknown,  when  the  size  of 
the  object  itself  is  unascertained,  ami  when  there  are 
few  or  no  other  objects  intervening  at  a  smaller  dis- 
tance between  the  eye  and  the  thing  looked  at.  The 
more  numerons  the  objects  are  between  the  eye  and 
the  principal  thing  looked  at,  the  more  distant  it  is 
made  to  a|)pear;  the  fewer  they  are,  the  nearer  it 
seems  to  be.  In  a  country  covered  with  snow,  and 
upon  the  sea,  very  distant  objects  appear  to  bi;  close. 
The  smaller  an  object  is  to  the  eye  in  relation  to  its 
known  magnitude,  the  farther  ofl^ii  seems.  The  errors 
which  the  eye  make.«,  in  regard  to  the  distance  of  ob- 
jects, also  tend  to  deceive.  But  there  are  certain  cases 
in  which  the  eye  is  almost  entirely  incapable  of  jiiduing 
of  the  distance  of  objects.  The  first  is,  when  the  object 
of  which  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  distance  is  l(H)kcdat 
with  only  one  eye.  Hence  all  one-eyed  persons,  and 
person.^!  aflected  with  strabismus,  are  unable  to  judge 
well  of  the  real  distance  of  objects.  However,  they  are 
only  so  for  a  certain  time:  and,  by  practice,  they  gra- 
dually acquire  the  faculty.  Even  when  two  eyes  are 
employed,  it  requires  some  exercise  in  order  to  enable 
lliem  io  jiidife  of  the  right  distance  of  objects.  Persons 
born  blind,  but  who  have  tfieir  sis;ht  restored  in  both 
eyes  by  the  operation  for  the  cataract,  are  a  long  while 
incapable  of  jndcinK  of  diMttmce?,  and  only  obtain  this 
power  very  giadnally.  La-stly,  this  infirmity  is  some- 
times owing  to  an  irritation  anecting  the  optic  nerves, 
whereby  their  sensibility  is  so  altered,  that  d'stani  ob- 
jects make  the  impression  ufioii  them  of  near  ones. 
In  this  ciicumsiana;  all  objecUs  appear  to  the  patient 
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<Io8or  than  tii(;y  really  are.  This  is  tlje  only  case 
wiiich  admits  uC  being  treated  as  a  disease.  'I'he  irri- 
tariitti  producing  the  disorder  is  mostly  seated  in  tlie 
abduiniiiai  viscera,  and  requires  evacuations,  and  sucii 
medicines  as  invigorate  tlie  ne.ves.  A  suppression  of 
perspiration  is  alleged  l"  be  sonietinies  a  cause.— 
{RiclUer,  Anfangsgr.  dtr  fVundarin.  b.  4,  p.  525.) 

A  sound  eye  likewise  does  not  always  judge  with 
accuracy  and  unilormiiy  of  the  magnitude  ot  objects. 
This  may  arise  fronj  three  causes.  In  oider  to  judge 
rightly  of  the  size  of  any  thing,  its  precise  distance 
must  be  i{nown ;  for  the  more  remote  it  is,  the  smaller 
will  ii  seem  to  the  eye.  Hence,  any  conjecture 
specting  tiie  magnitude  of  an  object,  is  constantly  erro- 
neous, unless  the  distance  he  ascertained.  Size  is  in- 
variably something  relative.  A  single  large  object, 
surrounded  by  many  small  ones,  always  appears  to  be 
laiger  than  ii  really  is ;  et  vice  vercA.  An  object  whose 
magnitude  is  known  seems  smaller  than  it  actually  is, 
wiiei:  one  lias  been  a  little  previously  looking  at  an- 
other that  is  still  larger.  Lastly,  the  refraction  of  the 
rays  of  light  in  the  eye,  by  which  operation  an  object 
is  made  to  appear  large  or  small,  is  not  always  accom- 
plished in  the  same  degree,  as  the  eye  is  not  at  all  times 
equally  full  and  distended  with  its  liumours.  Hence, 
at  tine  time  the  same  object  will  appear  to  the  same 
eye,  and  at  the  same  distance,  larger;  at  another  time 
smaller.  Sometimes,  however,  the  eye  judges  so  er- 
roneously <»f  the  magnitude  of  objects,  that  there  is 
reason  for  regarding  the  case  as  an  infirmity  or  disease. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  owing  to  a  defective  sensibility 
in  the  nerves,  caused  by  some  sjiecies  of  irritation  act- 
ing upon  the  eye,  and  generally  stated  in  the  gastric 
organs.  A  man  to  whom  every  thing  seemed  one-half 
smaller  and  nearer  than  it  really  was,  was  cured  by 
means  of  an  emetic,  baik,  an  issue,  and  valerian. — 
{L,eutin,  obs.fascic.) 

Sometimes  to  the  eye,  under  circumstances  of  dis- 
ea.se,  si.'aight  lines  appear  serpentine;  peipendicular 
objects  slo|tiag;  things  standing  uptight,  to  be  inverted, 
Jfcc.  'i'he  son  of  a  distinguished  artist  began  wlien 
seven  years  old  to  learn  drawing  under  his  father,  who 
was  much  surprised  to  find  all  the  objects  which  the 
young  pupil  represented  drawn  upside  down.  It  was 
at  first  su|)posed,  that  the  child  might  be  practising  this 
inversion  of  objects  in  joke ;  but  he  affirmed  that  the 
things  were  drawn  exactly  as  they  appeared  to  him, 
and  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  his  word.  When- 
ever an  object  was  turned  l)efore  he  took  a  sketch  of  it, 
lie  represented  it  in  the  natural  position,  showing  that 
the  sensation  received  by  the  eye  corresponded  perfectly 
with  the  inversion  formed  on  the  retina.  This  state  of 
vision  ceased  at  the  end  of  a  year.— (See  Journ.  Uni- 
vers,  des  Sciences  Med.  Fin.  1828.)  All  the  preceding 
cases  are  set  down  by  Ricliler  as  depending  upon  a 
wrong  sensibility  of  the  nerves,  occasioned  by  the  effect 
of  some  iiritation.  Tlie  irritation,  he  says,  may  be  of 
many  kinds;  but  experience  proves  tiiat  it  is  mostly 
seated  in  tlie  gastric  organs.  These  defects  of  sight 
may  generally  be  cured  by  first  exhibiting  emetics  and 
purgatives,  and  afterward  having  recourse  to  reme 
dies  for  strengthening  the  nerves— bark,  oleum  ani 
male,  valerian,  issues,  &c.  One  mark  of  a  very  weak 
and  irritable  i-ye  is,  when  objects,  after  being  looked 
at  a  good  while,  and  presenting  a  right  appearance, 
begin  to  move,  swim  about,  mix  together,  and  at  length 
become  quite  undistiniiuishable.  This  principally 
hap|)ens  when  the  objects  regarded  are  small  and 
•IroiKjIy  illuminated.  Here  anrh  remedies,  both  gene- 
ral and  topical,  as  have  the  effect  of  invigorating  the 
nerves  are  indicated.  However,  sometimes  the  in- 
firmity is  partly  owing  to  the  operation  of  some  species 
of  initation,  which  will  require  removal  ere  the  tonic 
medicines  and  a|iplicntions  can  avail,  indeed,  in  par- 
ticular caa-s,  the  dispersion  of  such  irritation  is  alone 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  cure. 

Sometimes  all  t.bjecis  appear  to  the  eye  as  if  they 
were  in  a  more  or  less  dense  mist.  Tiiis  defect  in 
vision  is  always  owing  either  to  some  slight  opariiy  of 
one  of  the  humours  of  the  eye,  or  to  excessive  debility 
of  the  opiic  nerves. — (See  \RieAfer,  Anfangsgr.  der 
Wuvdifin.  b.  3,  p.  521,  S,c.) 

SINUS.  A  long,  narrow,  hollow  track,  leading 
from  some  abscese,  disenned  bone,  &c. 

SOUND.  An  instrument  which  surgeons  introduce 
through  the  iirelhra  into  the  bladder,  in  order  todiii 
cover  whether  llierc  is  a  stone  in  this  vistus  or  not. 
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T^e  sound  is  made  of  highly-polished  steel,  that  it  may 
be  well  calculated  for  conveying  to  the  surgeon's  fingers 
the  sensation  of  any  thing  against  which  its  end  may 
strike,  it  is  also  generally  rather  less  curved  than  a 
catheter,  so  that  its  extremity  may  be  more  easily  in- 
clined to  the  lower  part  of  the  bladder,  where  the  stone 
is  most  frequently  situated. 

SOUNDING.  Tiie  operation  of  introducing  the 
foi^going  instrument. 

Sounds  are  generally  introduced  much  in  the  same 
wcy  as  catheters,  either  with  the  concavity  towards 
the  abdomen  or  the  convexity  ;  in  which  last  method  it 
IS  necessary,  as  soon  as  the  beak  of  the  sound  has  ar 
rived  m  the  peiina;um,  to  bring  the  handle  of  the  in- 
strument downwards  by  a  semicircular  movement  to 
the  right,  while  the  other  end  is  kept  as  much  fixed  as 
possible.  This  is  what  the  Frencii  term  the  coup  or 
tour  de  maltre;  a  plan  that  is  often  followed  at  the 
present  day,  though,  except  in  very  corpulent  subjects. 
It  has  no  particular  recommendation. 

When  a  patient  is  to  be  sounded,  he  is  usually  put  in 
a  posture  very  similar  to  that  adopted  in  the  lateral 
operation  for  the  stone,  with  the  exception  that  he  is 
not  bound  in  this  position,  as  there  is  sometimes  an  ad- 
vantage in  making  the  patient  stand  up,  in  order  that 
the  stone  may  come  in  contact  wiih  the  end  of  the 
sound.  The  instrument  having  been  introduced,  its 
extremity  is  to  be  turned  and  moved  in  every  direction, 
when,  if  there  be  a  calculus,  its  presence  will  usually 
be  indicated  by  the  collision  against  the  beak  of  the 
sound. 

Stones  liave  sometimes  been  found  in  the  bladder 
after  death,  although  they  could  never  be  discovered 
with  a  sound  while  the  patient  was  alive,  suffering  all 
the  symptoms  of  the  complaint.  The  celebrated  French 
surgeon  La  Peyronie  was  thus  circumstanced  :  lie  was 
so  fully  convinced  of  there  being  a  stone  in  his  bladder, 
notwithstanding  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  friends  could 
feel  it  with  a  sound,  that,  on  his  deatli-bed,  he  gave 
directions  for  ascertaining  the  fact.  Hence,  when 
the  usual  symptoms  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder  continue, 
patients  should  be  searched  several  times  before  a  posi- 
tive opinion  is  delivered  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  When,  during  the  operation  of  sounding,  all 
the  urine  has  escaped  from  the  bladder,  the  inner  sur- 
face of  this  viscus  comes  into  contact  with  the  end  of 
the  sound,  and  such  a  sensation  mjiy  be  communicated 
to  the  surgeon's  fingers  as  leads  him  to  suspect  that  a 
fungus,  or  some  other  hardish  extraneous  substance  is 
contained  in  the  bladder.  In  sncli  cases  (latients  have 
actually  been  cut  for  the  stone,  when  no  foreign  body 
whatever  was  present. — (See  Sabatier,  Medecine  Ope- 
ratoire,  t.  3,  p.  127, 128,  edit.  2.     See  Lithotomy.) 

SPE'CULUM.  An  instrument  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
amination of  parts,  and  also  the  performance  of  opera 
tions  on  them  :  thus  we  have  specula  ani,  oculi,  aurU. 
uteri,  dec. 

SPHA'CELUS.  (From  <r0dsw,  to  destroy.)  Sur- 
geons imply,  by  this  word,  complete  mortification, 
which  is  mostly  preceded  by  a  stage  of  the  disorder, 
termed  gangrene.    See  Mortification. 

SPICA.  (From  cTrdxvi,  an  ear  of  corn.)  A  name 
given  to  a  kind  of  bandage,  in  consequence  of  its  turns 
being  thought  to  resemble  the  rows  of  an  ear  of  corn 

In  order  to  apply  the  spica  bandage  to  the  shoulder, 
the  margins  of  the  axillse  must  first  be  protected  fiom 
the  effects  of  the  pressure,  by  means  of  soft  compresses, 
and  the  end  of  a  common  roller  is  then  to  be  placed 
under  the  armpit,  on  the  sound  side.  After  convey- 
ing the  bandage  backwards,  obliquely  over  the  scapulc, 
the  surgeon  is  to  bring  it  forwards  over  tbo  injured 
shoulder.  The  roller  is  next  to  descend  under  the  arm 
pit,  then  be  carried  upwards  again,  and  made  to  cross 
on  the  deltoid  muscle  It  is  now  to  be  carried  obliquely 
over  the  front  of  the  chest,  and  under  the  opposite  arm- 
[tit,  where  the  end  of  it  is  to  be  pinned  or  stitched, 
'/'he  bandage  is  next  to  pass  across  the  back,  over 
rtte  part  of  the  roller  previously  apjilied  in  this  situa- 
tion, and  is  lo  be  conveyed  round  the  head  of  the  os 
brachii,  so  as  to  form  a  turn  or  doloire  with  the  first 
circle  of  the  roller.  Three  or  fitur  doloires  or  turns, 
each  of  which  covers  about  one-third  of  the  preceding 
one,  are  lo  be  inadt,  and  then  the  upper  part  of  the 
arm  is  to  be  once  surrounded  with  a  plain  circle  of  the 
bandage.  This  last  circular  application  leaves  be 
tween  it  and  the  cross  previously  made,  a  iriaitgula, 
equilateral  space,  technically  named  by  writers ir«»a 
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mis.  The  roller  is  now  to  be  carried  upwards  in  a  spiral 
manner ;  its  head  is  to  be  brought  to  the  opposite  arni- 
pit.  and  the  applicalion  of  tlie  whole  concludes  with  a 
few  turns  round  the  body.  The  bandage  ia  to  be  fast- 
ened with  pins  at  llie  place  wliere  it  commences. 

In  applying  the  spica  ingmnis,  the  end  of  the  roller 
is  to  be  placed  on  the  spine  of  the  os  ileum  of  the 
affected  side.  The  band<ige  is  then  to  be  carried  ob- 
liquely over  the  groin,  and  under  the  perinsum.  Then 
it  is  to  pass  over  the  back  of  the  thigh,  and  next  for- 
wards, so  as  to  cross  the  part  previously  applied  on  the 
front  of  the  groin.  The  application  is  continued  by 
carrying  Xhi  roller  over  the  pubes,  over  the  opposite 
OS  ileum,  and  next  round  the  body  above  the  buttocks. 
The  bandage  thus  returns  to  the  place  where  it  began. 
Its  application  is  completed  by  making  a  few  turns 
'iike  the  preceding  ones,  and,  lastly,  a  iaw  circles  round 
the  body. 

SPINA  BIFIDA,  (i.  e.  the  Cloven  Spine.)     Hydro- 

achitis.  A  disease  attended  with  an  incomplete  state 
of  someof  the  vertebra,  and  a  fluid  swelling,  which  is 
most  commonly  situated  over  the  lower  lumbar  ver- 
tebrae, sometimes  over  the  dorsal  and  cervical  ones, 
nd,  in  some  instances,  over  the  os  sacrum.  The  same 
name  has  also  been  given  to  an  analogous  tumour, 
Which  sometimes  occurs  on  children's  heads,  attended 
with  an  imperfect  ossification  of  a  part  of  the  cranium. 
The  malformation  of  the  spine  seems  to  consist  in  a 
deficiency  of  one  or  more  of  the  spinous  processes. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  these  processes  are  wanting  the 
whole  length  of  the  vertebral  cohnnn,  as  was  seen  in 
the  case  reported  by  Fieliz— (See  Richter's  Chir.  Bibl. 
I.  9,  p.  185.)  Sometimes  the  tumour  is  composed  of 
two  distinct  cysts,  as  happened  in  the  case  recorded  by 
Mr.  Brewerton  {Ediii.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  17) ; 
but  this  is  uncommon. 

The  Arabians,  who  first  treated  of  this  disease,  erro- 
neously imputed  the  deficiency  of  one  or  more  of  the 
spinous  processes  to  the  tumour,  while  it  is  now  well 
known  that  the  incomplete  state  of  the  affected  ver- 
tebrae is  a  congenital  malformation,  and  that  the  swell- 
ing is  only  an  effect.  In  fact,  the  tumour  generally  be- 
comes larger  and  larger  the  longer  it  continues.  The 
spina  bifida  may  be  regarded  as  an  afiliclion  only  met 
with  in  children  :  few,  very  few,  live  to  the  adult  age 
with  this  incurable  affection.  Warner,  however,  has 
related  a  case  in  which  the  patient  lived  till  he  was 
twenty. — {Cases  in  Surgery,  p.  134,  edit.  4.)  I  liave  also 
seen,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  C.  Hutchison,  a  young 
woman,  nineteen  years  of  age,  who  had  a  spina  bifida, 
which  was  of  astonishing  size,  and  situated  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  vertebral  column.  One  curious  cir- 
cumstance in  the  case  was,  that  the  patient  used  to 
menstruate  through  a  sore  in  the  thigh.  1  conclude 
this  is  the  same  case  as  i.<«  described  by  Mr.  Jukes  (see 
Med.  and  Phys.  .Tourn.for  Feb.  1822),  and  who  states 
the  measurement  of  the  swelling  to  have  been  thirty 
inches  in  its  vertical  line.  The  urine  and  feces  used 
to  pass  involuntarily. 

As  I  have  remarked,  the  swelling  is  most  frequently 
situated  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  canal, 
particularly  at  the  place  where  the  lumbar  vertebrae 
join  the  sacrum.  The  fluid  which  it  contains  resem- 
bles serum,  being  somewhat  more  liquid  than  the  white 
of  egg,  and,  like  the  latter,  frequently  coagulable.  It 
is  in  general  limpid  and  colourless;  but,  occasionally, 
it  is  turbid  and  tinged  with  blood.  On  pressing  the 
tumour,  a  fluctuation  is  very  perceptible,  and  a  preter- 
natural space  may  also  be  felt  existing  between  some 
of  the  spinous  processes.  The  fluid  is  contained  in  a 
kind  of  cyst,  which  is  composed  of  the  continuation  of 
the  dura  mater  investing  the  spinal  canal,  and  is  for 
the  most  nart  closely  adherent  to  the  integuments. 

According  to  Morgagni,  spina  bifida  is  mostly  attended 
with  hydrocephalus,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  head 
has  been  known  to  undergo  a  considerable  diminution 
after  the  casual  rupture  of  the  tumour  of  the  spine.— 
(De  Sed.  et  Cans.  Morb.  cpist.  7,  art.  9.  Ephcrn.  Cur. 
Jfat.  decad.  3,  (\rt.  1,  decad.  2,  art.  2.)  The  fluid 
which  was  lodged  in  the  lateral  ventricles  and  third 
ventricle,  passed  info  the  fourth,  through  the  aquaduc- 
tusSylvii,  ruptured  the  calamus  scriptorius,  and  thus 
passed  Into  the  spinal  canal. 

Spinee  bifidse  usually  occur  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
spine ;  but  they  occasionally  take  place  on  the  cervical 
vertebrae,  where  the  tumours  have  the  same  charac- 
teriBtic  marks  as  those  near  the  sacrum.    Many  facts 
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recorded  by  Ruysch,  in  his  Anatomical  Olaervativna 
confirm  the  preceding  account. 

The  present  affliction  is  one  of  a  most  incurable  na 
ture ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  one  case  mentioned  ly 
Morgagni  {De  Sed.  et  Cans.  Morb.  epist.  12,  art.  9),  a  ' 
.second,  recorded  by  Keilmana  {Prodrom.  Act.  Havn.  p. ! 
136),  and  two  or  three  others  more  recently  published 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  there  is  not,  I  believe,  in  all  the 
records  of  medicine  or  surgery,  any  case  which  either 
got  well  of  itself,  or  was  benefited  by  any  mode  of 
treatment.  Opening  the  tumour  either  with  caustics 
or  cutting  instruments,  has  generally  only  tended  to 
hasten  the  fatal  event  of  the  disease.  Death  soon  fol- 
lows an  operation  of  this  kind,  and  sometimes  in- 
stantl)'.  Tulpius  observes  on  this  subject:  quam  ca- 
lamitatum  si  quidem  reformides,  chirvrge,  cave  sia 
improinde  apcrias^  quod  tarn  facile  occidit  hominem.— 
{Observ.  Med.) 

But,  whether  the  tumour  be  opened  or  not,  still  the 
disease  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  to  which  children  are 
exposed.  When  afflicted  with  it,  they  very  seldom 
live  till  they  are  three  years  of  age  ;  but  after  lingering 
several  months  from  their  birth,  suddenly  die.  It  has 
been  said,  that  children  with  spina  bifida  always  have 
their  legs  in  a  paralytic  state.  However,  this  is  not 
true  ;  for  one  of  the  largest  spina  bifida  I  ever  saw  was 
under  my  friend  Mr.  Maul,  of  Southampton,  and  wm 
unattended  with  any  weakness  of  the  legs.  Indeed, 
the  child  was,  to  all  appearance,  as  stout,  healthy,  and 
full  of  play  as  possible.  The  fatal  event,  however, 
took  place  after  a  time,  as  usual ;  and  if  my  memory 
does  not  fail  me,  Mr,  Maul  noticed  that  a  little  before 
death,  a  remarkable  subsidence  of  the  swelling  occur- 
red, though  it  never  burst  externally.  Still  it  is  a  fact, 
that  many  infants  with  spina  bifida,  have  paralytic 
legs,  and  can  neither  retain  their  feces  nor  urine. 

If  we  draw  our  own  inferences  from  the  cases  and 
remarks  offered  by  almost  every  writer  on  spina  bifida, 
we  must  regard  all  attempts  to  cure  the  disorder,  by 
making  any  kind  of  opening,  as  exceedingly  perilous, ' 
if  not  positively  fatal.  It  is  to  be  observed,  at  the'' 
sanje  time,  that  some  practitioners  have  not  altogether 
abandoned  the  idea  of  devising  a  mode  of  accomplish- 
ing a  cure,  at  least  in  a  few  instances.  Mr.  B.  Bell ' 
says,  that  if  the  tumour  proceed  from  disease  of  the ' 
spinal  marrow  or  its  membranes,  no  means  of  cure 
will  probably  ever  be  discovered.  But  if  the  deficiency 
in  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebra!,  with  which 
the  disease  is  always  accompanied,  be  not  an  effect  of ' 
the  complaint,  as  was  commonly  imagined,  and  if  the  ' 
collection  of  fluid  take  place,  from  the  want  of  resist- 
ance in  the  dura  mater,  in  consequence  of  the  imper-' 
fection  of  the  bones,  Mr.  B.  Bell  questions  whether  Hi 
would  not  be  proper  to  tie  the  base  of  the  tumour  with  < 
a  ligature,  not  merely  with  a  view  of  removing  the- 
swelling,  but  in  order  to  resist  the  propulsion  of  theV 
cyst  farther  outwards.  Mr.  Bell  acknowledges  that  tho-J 
event  of  this  practice  must  be  considered  as  very  du- ' 
bious  ;  but  expresses  his  wish  to  devise  any  plan  that^ 
would  afford  even  the  least  chance  of  success,  in  a  case ) 
which  must  terminate  in  an  imfavourable  n)anner. 
Mr.  Bell  mentioned  the  design  of  putting  the  method  to ' 
a  trial  on  the  first  opportunity,  and  after  the  detach-  ' 
mentof  the  swelling  on  the  outside  of  the  ligature,  he'i 
intended  to  keep  a  soft  compress  on  the  part  with  a' 
proper  bandage.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  gentle-' 
man  ever  put  the  above  scheme  in  practice  ;  but  sup- 
pose not.  It  is  properly  objected  to  by  the  author  of 
the  article  Spina  Bifida'm  the  Encyclo-pidie  Mithodique, 
part.  Chir.,  because  the  disease  is  often  attended  with 
other  mischief  of  the  spinal  marrow  and  brain,  and^ 
the  base  of  the  swelling  is  almost  always  too  large  to-' 
admit  of  being  tied  at  all,  or  not  without  hazard  of 
dangerous  consequences. 

Richter  has  propos^ed  the  trial  of  two  caustic  issuesi 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  swelling  ;  but  I  am  not  ac 
quainted  with  any  facts  in  favour  of  this  practice. 

ftlr.  Aberneihy  first  suggested  the  trial  of  a  gentk 
degree  of  pressure  on  the  tumour  from  its  commence 
nient,  with,  the  view  of  producing  absorption  of  Ihr 
fluid,  and  preventing  the  distention  of  the  unsupported 
dura  mater.  Were  the  fluid  to  continue  to  increase, 
notwithstanding  .«Hch  pressure,  Mr.  Abernetliy  tliinkc, 
that  as  death  would  be  inevitable  on  the  tumour  burst- 
ing, it  might  be  vindicable  to  I'^t  out  the  fluid  by  means 
of  a  puncture  made  with  a  finely  cutting  instrument 
The  wound   is  to  be  immediately   afterward    classed 
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with  sticking-plaster,  and,  if  possible,  healed.  Another 
accumulation  is  then  to  be  prevented,  if  practicable, 
with  bandages  and  topical  applications.  Mr.  Aber- 
netljy  actually  made  the  experiuient  of  a  puncture  in 
one  hopeless  instance,  in  wliicli,  indeed,  the  swelling 
had  previously  just  begun  to  burst.  Th4  puncture  was 
repeated  every  fourth  day  for  six  weeks,  during  which 
time  the  child's  health  continued  unaffected.  The 
wounds  were  regularly  healed  ;  but  the  plaster  having 
Ijeen  rubbed  off  one  of  the  punctures,  the  part  ulcer- 
ated, the  opening  could  not  be  healed,  the  discharge, 
from  having  been  of  an  aqueous  quality,  became  pu- 
rulent, and  death  ensued.  This  case  was  also  unfa- 
vourable for  the  trial  of  the  method,  as  the  integu- 
ments covering  the  tumour  were  diseased,  and  had  no 
disposition  to  contract. 

The  annexed  case,  published  by  Sir  Asllcy  Cooper, 
will  serve  to  show  the  benefit  which  may  be  derived 
from  pressure. 

"James  Applebee,  Baldwin-street,  Old  street,  was 
born  on  the  19th  of  May,  1807,  and  his  motlier,  imme- 
diately after  his  birth,  observed  a  round  and  transpa- 
rent tumour  on  the  loins,  of  the  size  of  a  large  walnut. 
On  the22dof  June,  1807,  the  child  was  brought  to  my 
house,  and  I  found  that,  although  it  had  spina  bifida, 
the  head  was  not  unusually  large;  and  the  motion  of 
its  legs  were  perfect ;  and  its  stools  and  urine  were 
discharged  naturally.  I  applied  a  roller  around  the 
child's  waist,  so  as  to  compress  the  tumour,  being  in- 
duced to  do  so  from  considering  it  a  species  of  hernia, 
and  that  the  deficiency  of  the  spine  might  be  compen- 
sated for  by  external  pressure.  The  pressure  made  by 
the  roller,  had  no  unpleasant  influence  on  its  volun- 
tary powers  ;  its  stools  and  urine  continued  to  be  pro- 
perly discharged  ;  but  the  mother  thought  that  the 
child  was  occasionally  convulsed.  At  the  end  of  a 
week,  a  piece  of  plaster  of  Paris  somewliat  hollowed, 
and  that  hollow  partly  filled  with  a  piece  of  loose  lint, 
was  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  tumour;  a  strap 
of  adhesive  plaster  was  applied  to  prevent  its  chang- 
ing its  situation  ;  and  a  roller  was  carried  around  the 
waist  to  bind  the  plaster  of  Paris  firmly  upon  the  back, 
and  to  compress  the  tumour  as  much  as  the  child  could 
bear.  This  treatment  w'as  continued  until  the  month 
of  October,  during  which  time  the  tumour  was  exa- 
mined about  three  times  a  week,  and  the  mother  re- 
ported that  the  child  was  occasionally  convulsed. 
When  the  child  was  five  months  old  a  truss  was  ap- 
plied, similar  in  form  to  that  which  I  sometimes  use 
for  umbilical  hernia  in  children,  and  this  has  been 
continued  ever  since.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  months, 
it  began  to  make  use  of  its  limbs  ;  it  could  crawl  along  a 
passage  and  up  two  pair  of  stairs.  At  eighteen  months, 
by  some  accident,  the  truss  slipped  from  the  tumour, 
which  had  becomeof  thesizeofasmalIorangc,and  the 
mother  observed,  when  it  was  reduced;  that  the  child 
appeared  in  some  degree  dull ;  and  this  was  always 
the  case,  if  the  truss  was  left  off  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  re-applied.  At  fifteen  months,  he  beg.an  to 
talk ;  and  at  two  years  of  age,  he  could  walk  alone.'He 
now  goes  to  school,  runs,  jumps,  and  plays  about  a*s 
other  children.  His  powers  of  mind  do  not  appear  to 
differ  from  those  of  other  children.  His  memory  is 
retentive,  and  he  learns  with  facility.  He  had  the 
measles  and  small-pox  in  the  first  year,  and  the  hoop- 
ing-cough at  three  years.  His  head  previously  and 
subsequently  to  the  imnes  closing,  has  preserved  a  due 
proportion  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  tumour  is 
kept  by  the  truss  entirely  within  the  channel  of  the 
spine  :  but  when  the  truss  Is  removed,  it  soon  becomes 
of  the  size  of  half  a  small  orange.  It  \s  therefore  ne- 
cessary that  the  use  of  the  tru.ss  sliould  be  continued. 
When  the  truss  is  removed,  the  finger  can  be  readily 
pressed  through  the  tumour  into  the  chatmel  of  the 
yspine."— (.1/crf.  Chir.  Trava.  vol.  2,  p.  323,  <S-c.) 

The  next  ca.se,  also  published  by  Sir  A.stley  Cooper, 
will  prove  that  spina  bifida  may  sometimes  be  treated 
iin  ano'herplan,8o  as  to  accomplish  a  permanent  cure. 

"January  91st,  1809,  Mrs.  Little,  of  No.  27,  Lime- 
liouse  Causeway,  brought  to  my  house  her  son,  aced 
ten  weeks,  who  was  the  subject  of  spina  bifida,  'i'lie 
tumour  was  situated  on  the  loins:  it  was  soft,  elastic, 
and  transparent,  and  its  size  about  as  large  as  a  billiard 
ball  when  cut  in  lialf ;  his  legs  were  perfectly  sensible, 
and  his  urine  and  feces  were  under  the  power  of  the 
will,&c.  Having  endetwourrd  io  push  the  water  con- 
tained in  the  tumour  into  the  chamicl  of  the  spine,  and 
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King  that,  if  the  whole  was  returned,  the  preeaure 
lid  be  too  great  upon  the  brain ;  I  thought  it  a  fair 
nrlunity  of  trying  wliai  would  be  the  effect  of  eva- 
cuating the  swellingby  means  of  a  very  fine-pointed  in- 
strument, and  by  subsequent  pressure  to  bring  it  into 
the  state  of  the  spina  bifida  in  Applebee's  child.  I 
therefore  immediately  punctured  the  tumour  with  a 
needle,  and  drew  off  about  two  ounces  of  water.  On 
lhe2.5lh  of  January,  finding  the  tui.our  as  large  asb^ 
fore  it  had  been  punctured,  I  opened  it  again,  and  in 
the  same  manner,  and  discharged  about  four  ounces  of 
fluid.  The  child  cried  when  the  fluid  was  evacuated, 
but  not  while  it  was  passing  off.  On  January  28th,  the 
tumour  was  as  large  as  at  first:  I  opened  it  again,  and 
discharged  the  fluid.  A  roller  was  applied  over  the 
tumour  and  around  the  abdomen.  February  1st,  it  was 
again  pricked,  and  two  ounces  of  fluid  discharged. 
On  the  4th,  tliree  ounces  of  fluid  were  discharged.  On 
the  9tli,  the  same  quantity  of  fluid  was  evacuated  as 
on  the  4ih  ;  but  instead  of  its  being  perfectly  clear  as  at 
first,  it  was  now  sanious,  and  it  had  been  gradually  be 
coming  so  in  the  three  former  operations.  On  the  13th, 
the  same  quantity  of  fluid  was  taken  away ;  a  flannel 
roller  was  applied  over  the  tumour  and  around  the  ab- 
domen ;  a  piece  of  pasteboard  was  placed  upon  the 
flannel  roller  over  the  tumour,  and  another  roller  over 
the  pasteboard  to  confine  it.  On  the  Hth,  three  ounces 
of  fluid,  of  a  more  limpid  kind,  were  discharged  ;  the 
pasteboard  was  again  applied.  On  the  26th,  the  sur- 
face of  the  tumour  inflamed:  the  fluid,  not  more  than 
half  its  former  quantity,  was  mixed  with  coagulable 
lymph,  and  the  child  suft'ering  considerable  constitu- 
tional irritation,  was  ordered  calomel  and  scammony, 
and  the  rollers  were  discontinued.  On  the  27th,  the 
tumour  was  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  its  former 
size  ;  it  felt  solid  ;  the  integuments  were  thickened, 
and  it  had  all  the  appearance  of  having  undergone  the 
adhesive  inflammation.  On  the  28th,  it  was  still  more 
reduced  in  size,  and  felt  solid.  March  8th,  the  swelling 
was  very  much  lessened ;  the  skin  over  it  thickened 
and  wrinkled  ;  a  roller  was  again  had  recourse  to;  a 
card  was  put  over  the  tumour,  and  a  second  roller  was 
applied.  March  11th,  the  tumour  was  much  reduced; 
the  skin  covering  it  was  a  little  ulcerated.  On  the  15th, 
it  was  flat,  but  still  a  little  ulcerated.  On  the  27th,  the 
effused  coagulable  lymph  was  considerably  reduced  in 
quantity,  and  of  a  very  firm  consistence.  On  the  2d 
of  May,  nothing  more  than  a  loose  pendutous  bag  of  skin 
remained,  and  the  child  appearing  to  be  perfectly  well, 
the  bandage  was  soon  left  off.  On  December  the  IBtb, 
the  child  was  attacked  with  the  small-pox,  and  went 
well  through  the  disease.  The  skin  now  hangs  flaccid 
from  the  basis  of  the  sacrum  ;  its  centre  is  drawn  to  the 
spine,  to  which  it  is  united,  and  thus  the  appearance  of 
a  navel  is  produced  in  the  tumour  by  retraction  of  the 
skin.  The  pricks  of  the  needles  are  very  obvious, 
forming  slight  indentations." — (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  2,  p.  326—329.) 

At  the  time  when  Sir  A.  Cooper  transmitted  this 
case  to  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  it  had 
been  under  his  observation  two  years  and  a  half. 

The  first  of  the  preceding  observations  exemplifies 
the  palliative  treatment,  adopted  by  the  latter  gentle- 
man, and  consisting  of  the  application  of  pressure  in 
the  manner  of  a  truss  for  hernia ;  the  second  shows 
the  ^radical  mode  of  cure  by  puncturing  the  swelling 
from  time  to  time  with  a  needle,  and  exciting  the  ad- 
hesive inflammation,  which,  with  the  assistance  of 
pressure,  stops  the  disease  altogellier,  that  is  to  say,  in 
such  examples  as  admit  of  cure. 

Children  are  sfunetimes  born  with  tnmon-s  analogous 
to  spina  bifida,  but  situa»ed  on  llie  head.  There  is  a 
deficiency  of  bon  at  .«ome  part  of  the  skull,  and 
through  tlic  opening  a  sac,  composed  of  the  dura  ma 
ter,  protriidcp  -.overed  only  by  the  integuments.  Mr. 
Earle  lately  met  with  such  a  swelling  situated  upon  the 
occiput  of  a  femal  infant.  The  plan  of  repeatedly 
making  smal/  jiunctures  witli  a  common  needle,  dis- 
charging the  fluid,  healing  up  the  punctures  and  apply- 
ing pres.sure,  was  tried,  and  followed  up  for  some  time, 
without  the  occurrence  of  any  unpleasant  symptoms. 
Even  ptincfures  were  sonietimea  n)nde  with  an  ordi- 
nary lancet ;  yet  the  child  siiflered  no  harm  from  the 
operation,  and  some  hopesof  a  cure  were  indiil.'.'ed.  At 
length,  however,  ulceration  of  the  swellin«  look  place, 
the  child  became  Indisiiosed,  and  rnpiilly  Hniik.--(Se« 
.Mrd.  Chir.  Trovs.  vol.  7,  p.  427.)     Consult  litiyatklt 
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Obs.  Jinat.  Warner's  Cases  in  Surgery.  B.  BelVa 
System  of  Surgtry,  vol.  5.  Jicrfl,  in  Hchwed.  Jlbliandl. 
X.  b.  p.  291,  <J-c.  Murray,  Opusc.  2,  JVw.5,  ct  J\Ied.  I'rnct. 
Bibl.  3,  p.  G12.  Portal,  Gours  d'Jinnt.  Mtd.  t.  i,  p. 
66.  JjUssus,  Patholo/rie  Chir.  1. 1,  p.  260,  et  seg.  edit. 
jy09.  JiberiieLhy' s  Surgical  and  Physiological  Ea- 
says,  parts  1  and  3.  T.  V.  Okes,  Jin  Account  of 
Spina  Bifida,  wit.k  remarks  on  the  Method  of  Treat- 
ment, proposed  by  Mr.  Mbernelky,  8no.  Cambridge, 
1810.  Rtchttr,  Aiifangsgr.  der  Wundann.  b.  5,  kap. 
17.  Sir  A.  Cooper,  in  Mtd.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  2,  p. 
322,  S,-c.  H.  Karlc,  in  ihi  same  work,  vol.  7,  p.  427,  <Vc. 
Edinb.  Med.  and  Surgical  Jo  urn.  J\ro.  67.  J.  A.  Mur- 
ray, De  Spina  Bifida  ex  mala  Ossium  Conformatione 
Initio,  GUtt.  1779.  Fleischmann  de  Fitiis  Congenitis 
eircii  Thoracem  et  Abdomen,  Erlang.  1810.  Otto,  in 
Seltenen  Beobachl.  Breslau,  1816-  PI.  Haves,  inS'ew- 
Englnnd  .hum.  1817,  vol  1,  JVo.  3.  JVeiiendorff,  Be 
Spina  Biddts  Curntione  Hadicali,  Lips.  1820.  | 

SPINA  VENTOSA.  The  Aiabiaii  writers  first  em- 
ployed this  term  to  express  a  disease  in  which  matter 
formed  in  tlie  interior  of  a  bone,  and  alterward  made 
its  way  outwards  beneath  the  skin.  Until  the  matter 
had  escaped  from  within  the  bone,  these  authors  de- 
scribe the  pain  as  beins;  incessant  and  intolerable;  but 
that  after  the  pus  had  made  its  way  outwards  by  fistu 
Ions  openirms,  the  patient's  suffering  underwent  a  con- 
siderable <Iiminution.  Tlie  matter  sometimes  insinuated 
itself,  from  the  interior  of  the  bone,  into  the  cellular 
substance,  so  as  to  render  it  soft  and  flabby,  though  not 
always  attended  wiih  any  change  of  colour  in  the  skin. 
The  swelling  had  some  of  the  appearance  of  emphy- 
sema. To  express  this  state,  the  Arabians  added  the 
term  ventosa  to  that  of  spina,  whtch  was  employed, 
before  their  time,  to  express  the  nature  of  the  pain  at- 
tendant on  the  disease.— (See  an  account  of  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Encyclopidie  Mithodique,  part.  Chir.  art. 
Spina  Ventosa  ) 

The  ler:n  spina  ventosa  has,  since  the  time  of  the 
Arabian  writers,  been  used  by  luany  to  signify  the 
disease  named  white  sickling,  and  they  might  also 
mean  by  it  a  similar  affection,  though  the  contrary 
may  be  inferred  from  their  account  of  the  matter  pass- 
ing from  the  interior  of  the  bone  under  the  integuments, 
a  thing,  which,  I  believe,  never  yet  happened  in  any 
case  of  white  swelling.  Another,  and  perhaps  a  deci- 
sive argument,  against  the  original  signification  of  the 
word  being  the  same  as  that  of  white  swelling  is,  that 
it  was  not  restricted  to  diseases  of  the  joints  and  heads 
of  the  bones  ;  but  was  also  api>lied  to  ab.scesses  wliich 
commenced  in  the  cavities  of  the  middle  portions  of 
the  long  bones,  where,  I  need  hardly  observe,  white 
swellings  never  make  their  attack. 

For  these  reasons,  many  respectable  authors  Jiave 
implied  by  the  term  spina  ventosa,  an  abscess  in  the  in- 
terior «>f  the  bone.— (See,  on  tiiis  subject,  Eaita's  Sys- 
tern  of  Surgery,  vol.  1,  p.  165.)  Cases  of  this  latter 
kind,  I  know,  are  infinitely  rare,  compared  with  that 
common  disorder  the  white  swelling :  and  [  am  also 
certain,  from  the  descriptions  given  by  some  authors, 
that  their  cases  of  spina  ventosa  were  in  reality  in 
stances  of  necrosis.  But  that  abscesses  do  occur  and 
begin  in  the  interior  of  the  bones,  moie  particularly  of 
those  of  young  persons,  I  have  no  doubt  myself,  both 
from  two  or  three  cases  which  I  remember  having  seen 
in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  from  some  cases 
recorded  by  the  most  authentic  writers.  I  can  hardly 
conceive  that  suppuration  can  take  place  to  any  extent 
within  a  long  bone  without  being  followed  by  necrosis. 

Dr.  <-umin,  however,  whose  ingenious  arrangement 
of  diseases  of  boties  has  just  made  its  appearance,  saw 
a  case  in  which,  though  matter  had  Ibrmed  within 
one  of  the  bones  of  a  diseased  finger,  and  was  in  a 
stale  of  decay,  it  was  certainly  not  affected  with  ne- 
crosis ;  "  for  interstitial  absorption  seemed  to  be  going 
on  in  it  to  the  last,  and  no  line  of  separation  could  be 
detected  between  the  diseased  parts  and  the  liealthy 
articulating  extremities." — (See  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journ.  JV«.  82.) 

J.  L.  Petit  relates,  that  a  man  with  a  tumour  on  the 
middle  of  the  tibia,  who  had  been  treated  by  him  as  a 
venereal  patient,  found,  a  fortnight  afterward,  that  the 
pains,  which  iiad  never  cea.sed,  now  began  to  grow 
more  violent.  Tiie  patient  was  feverish,  his  legs  be- 
came red  and  even  painful  externally.  An  incision 
was  made  in  the  situation  of  the  tumour,  with  a  view 
of  letting  out  the  matter  which  was  suspected  to  be 


the  occasion  of  the  bad  symptoms,  and  to  have  InsJ- 
nuated  itself  under  the  periosteum.  The  incision  was 
of  no  service,  and  two  days  afterward  the  trepan  was 
applied,  by  which  means  a  large  quantity  of  matter 
was  let  out.  The  medullary  part  of  the  bone  seemed 
quite  annihilated,  and  the  cavity  almost  empty.  Petit 
made  three  other  perloiatioiis  with  the  tiepan,  and  cut 
away  the  intervening  pieces  of  bone.  The  actual  cau- 
tery was  also  used  several  times  to  destroy  the  caries, 
and  the  patient  at  length  got  well. — (Traite  des  Mala- 
dies dcs  Os,  dc  J.  L.  Petit.)  If  any  one  doubt  that 
abscesses  I'orm  in  the  middle  of  the  long  bones,  I  must 
request  him  to  consult  Mr.  Hey's  Practical  Obs.  in 
Surgery,  ;>.22,  where  he  may  peruse  two  very  inte- 
resting cases  illustrative  of  what  Mr.  Hey  calls  Ab' 
scess  in  the  Tibia  with  Caries. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  these  were  only 
cases  of  necrosi.s,  for  which  affection  the  term  caries  is 
too  often  inaccurately  used.  Indeed,  it  would  ap{)ear 
from  the  observations  of  Dr.  Macartney,  that  a  very 
small  suppuration  in  the  medulla  is  accompanied  with 
the  beginning  of  those  changes  of  the  periosteum  which 
attend  necrosis. — (See  J^Tecrosis.) 

For  an  account  of  spina  ventosa,  in  the  sense  of 
white  swelling,  refer  to  Joints.  J.  Pandolphinus,  D& 
Ventositatis  Spina  Savissimo  Morbo,  12mo.  J^orib. 
1674.  A.  J.  van  der  Meer,  De  Spina  Ventosa,  Duisb. 
1729.  F.  L.  Augustin,  De  Spina  Ventosa  Ossium, 
icon.  4,  4to.  JJala,  1797.  F.  H.  Schuchardt,  Anno- 
tata  quadam  de  Spina  Ventosa,  cum  annexa  singulari 
hujus  Morbi  Obs'ervatione,  12?no.  Marburg.  1817. 

SPIRITUS  AMMONITE  COMPOSITUS.  Besides 
the  well-known  uses  of  this  medicine  internally  exhi- 
bited, its  vapours  are  occasionally  applied  to  the  eye 
in  some  cases  of  chronic  ophthalmy.  Scarpa  recom- 
mends a  remedy  of  a  similar  nature. 

SPLINTS.  Long  thin  pieces  of  wood  or  tin,  or 
strong  pasteboard,  employed  for  preventing  the  ends 
of  broken  bones  from  moving  so  as  to  interrupt  the 
process  by  which  fractures  unite.  They  are  some- 
times used  in  other  cases,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  joints  motionless,  particularly  in  some  kinds  of  dis- 
locations, wounds,  &c. 

In  simple  fractures  of  the  arm,  forearm,  or  even  of 
the  thigh  or  leg  in  young  infants,  it  matters  not  whe- 
ther the  splints  be  made  of  wood,  pasteboard,  or  tin. 
In  this  country,  surgeons  usually  keep  sets  of  splints 
made  expressly  for  the  leg.  These  are  of  different 
sizes,  excavated  and  shaped  to  the  part,  and  furnished 
below  with  apertures  for  the  projecting  malleoli. 
When  the  limb  is  laid  upon  its  outside,  the  foot  is  also 
usually  supported  and  kept  steady  by  the  under  splint 
extending  some  distance  towards  the  toes.  Very 
excellent  splints  for  the  legs  of  young  children  are 
made  of  strong  pasteboard,  accommodated  in  shape 
to  the  contotir  of  the  limb.  Splints  for  tlie  thigh, 
arm,  and  forearm,  whether  made  of  tin  or  wood, 
should  always  be  slightly  concave  on  the  side,  which 
is  to  be  applied  to  the  broken  limb.  They  should  like- 
wise be  made  as  thin  and  light  as  is  consistent  with  the 
necessary  degrees  of  strength  for  preventing  thebioken 
bone  from  bending.  The  sets  of  splints  which  are  used 
for  fractured  legs  and  thighs  in  England,  are  frequently 
furnished  with  straps  which  have  a  great  many  small 
perforations  in  them  at  staled  distances,  and  can  thus 
be  easily  fastened  by  means  of  little  pegs  for  the  pur- 
pose. Tapes  are  also  sometimes  employed  ;  but  they 
often  get  loose,  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  so  well 
as  leather  straps.  Pasteboard,  as  a  material  for  splints, 
has  one  advantage,  viz.  when  wet  it  becomes  soft, 
and  admits  of  being  accurately  applied  to  every  point 
of  the  surface  of  the  limb  ;  consequently,  as  soon  as  it 
dries  and  recoveis  its  firmness  again,  it  retains  the 
exact  shape  of  the  part,  and  makes  every  where  equal 
pressure  on  it,  without  incommoding  the  patient. 
Pasteboard,  however,  is  hardly  strong  and  durable 
enough  for  many  fractures ;  nor  will  it  answer  when 
there  is  a  discharge,  nor  when  the  surgeon  wishes  to 
employ  any  fluid  applications.  But  it  is  generally  al- 
lowed, that  no  substance  is  better  calculated  for  sup- 
porting the  fractured  lower  jaw;  for  it  is  perfectly 
strong  enough  for  this  particular  case,  and  if  wet  before 
being  applied,  it  forms,  when  dry,  a  solid  covering  most 
accurately  corresponding  to  the  shape  of  the  jaw. 

Whatever  may  he  the  substance  of  which  splints 
are  made,  they  ought  always  to  be  at  least  as  long  as 
the  fractured  bone ;  and  if  the  situation  of  the  iimk 
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will  allow,  they  ought,  says  Boyer,  to  extend  its  whole 
length.  "For  instance  (says  he),  for  simple  fractures 
of  the  thighs  of  very  young  children,  the  pasteboard 
splints  which  I  employ,  reach  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  thigh,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  l.eg.  Generally 
speaking,  the  longer  splints  are,  the  better  they  fix  the 
limb,  and  keep  the  fracture  steady."— (5«j/er,  Traite 
des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  50.) 

The  number  of  splintsmustdepend  upon  their  breadth 
and  the  thickness  of  the  limb.  For  the  forearm  two  are 
sufficient ;  for  the  upper  arm  and  thigh  four  are  often 
used  ;  and  for  the  leg  two,  and  sometimes  three. 

In  cases  of  fractured  thighs,  wheJi  the  straight  posi- 
tion is  preferred,  thee.\ternal  splint  should  extend  from 
the  crista  of  the  ileum  to  some  little  distance  beyond 
the  sole  of  the  foot ;  while  the  inner  one  should  reach 
from  the  upper  and  internal  part  of  the  thigh  also  be- 
yond the  sole  of  the  foot.  With  respect  to  the  ante- 
rior splint,  it  is  indifferent  whether  it  only  reaches  from 
the  groin  to  the  knee,  or  as  far  as  the  lower  part  of  the  leg. 

The  lateral  splints  for  a  broken  leg  ought  to  be  suffi- 
ciently long  to  embrace  the  knee  and  confine  the  mo- 
tions of  the  foot  and  ankle.  When  the  straight  pos- 
ture is  adopted,  a  splint  is  frequently  laid  along  the 
front  of  the  leg,  from  the  patella  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
tibia.  None,  however,  can  ever  be  required  nnder  the 
limb,  as  there  the  bedding  itself  more  conveniently  af- 
fords the  necessary  degree  of  support. 

Of  all  the  different  pieces  of  the  apparatus  for  the 
treatment  of  fractures,  the  splints  are  by  far  the  most 
important  and  essential.  Without  them,  indeed,  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  keep  the  extremities  of 
the  fracture  from  being  displaced. 

As  splints  aregenerallycomposedofhard  materials,  the 
bad  effects  of  their  pressure  upon  the  skin  must  always 
be  counteracted  by  placing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tow, 
wool,  orothersofi  substance,  between  them  and  the  limb. 

In  order  to  understand,  however,  the  principles 
which  should  guide  the  surgeon  in  the  choice  and  ap- 
plication of  splints,  many  remarks  offered  in  the  arti- 
cle Fracture  must  be  consulted. 

SPONGIA  PRiEPARATA.  {Prepared  Sponge; 
Sponge-tent.)  Formed  by  dipping  pieces  of  sponge  in 
hot  melted  emplastrum  ceraj  compositum,  and  pressing 
them  between  two  iron  plates.  As  soon  as  cold,  the 
substance  thus  formed  may  be  cut  into  pieces  of  any 
shape.  It  was  formerly  much  used  for  dilating  small 
openings,  for  which  it  was  well  adapted,  as  when  the 
wax  melted;  the  elasticity  of  the  sponge  made  it  e.x- 
pand  and  distend  the  opening.  However,  the  best 
modern  surgeons  seldom  employ  it. 

SPONGIA  USTA.  {Burnt  Sponge.)  This  medi- 
cine, which  the  preparations  of  iodine  are  likely  to  su- 
persede, was  often  given  in  the  form  of  lozenges  in 
cases  of  bronchocele,  in  which  particular  instances 
much  efficacy  was  imputed  to  allowing  the  lozenges  to 
dissolve  gradually  under  the  tongue.  Burnt  sponge  has 
also  been  exhibited  in  many  scrofulous  diseases,  and 
in  chronic  enlargements  of  the  prostate  gland.  The 
dose  is  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm. 

STAFF.  An  instrument  of  considerable  import- 
ance in  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  being  in  fact  the 
director  for  the  gorget  or  knife.  It  is  made  of  steel, 
and  its  handle  is  generally  rough,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  more  securely  held.  As  it  is  intended  to  be  intro- 
duced through  the  urethra,  its  shape  ought  to  be  prin- 
cipally determined  by  the  natural  course  of  that  pas- 
sage. The  English  generally  employ^  a  staff,  the  cur- 
vature of  which  forms  the  segment"  of  a  larger  circle 
than  that  described  by  the  curvature  of  a  staff  used  by 
the  Fretich  practitioners. — (See  Raux,  Voyage  fait  a 
J^ondres  en  1814,  ou  Parallile  de  la  Chirurgie  Jln- 
gloise,  ffc.  p.  319.)  In  other  words,  the  French  staff 
turns  more  upwards  than  ours,  as  it  approaches  and 
enters  the  bladder.  There  may  be  some  advantage  in 
lliis  construction,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  make  the 
gorget  enter  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the 
bladder  ;  yet  a  great  deal  more  seems  to  ine  to  depend 
upon  the  position  in  which  the  staff  is  held,  than  upon 
its  shape.  Lithotomi«ts  should  always  employ  as 
large  a  stati' as  can  be  easily  introduced,  because  the 
operation  will  thenrby  be  faciliiaied.  The  groove,  the 
moKt  important  part  of  the  staff,  is  of  course  situated 
upon  the  convexity  of  the  curved  part  of  the  instru- 
ment, or  U!K>n  that  portion  which,  when  introduced, 
Uen  in  tli'*  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  proxtale 
gland,  and  the  bladder,    (t  should  always  be  made 


very  broad  and  deep,  as  recommended  by  Langenbeck 
lii|d  Martineau. — (See  Lithotomy.)  The  termination 
or  the  groove,  at  the  end  of  the  instrument,  should  be 
closed  so  as  to  stop  the  farther  entrance ot  the  goiget, 
and  prevent  the  beak  of  ne  latter  instrument  from 
doing  mischief.  English  surgeons  have  been  justly 
censured  by  Desault  and  Sabalier,  for  negUciing  this 
essential  caution;  for  certainly  the  most  fatal  injury 
may  be  done  by  the  gorgel  clipping  beyond  the  end  of 
the  staff. — (See  Lithotumy.)  For  my  own  part,  if  I 
am  more  sure  of  any  one  thing  in  surgery  than  another, 
it  is  this,  that  the  beak  of  a  gorget  in  the  bladdt-r  ought 
never  to  pass  out  of  or  be>  ojid  the  groove  on  tli«  siaff. 

STAPHYLOMA  (from  aTa<pv\fi,  a  grape,  from 
its  being  thought  to  resemble  a  grape),  is  thai  disease 
of  the  eyeball,  in  which  the  cornea  loses  its  natural 
transparency,  rises  above  the  level  of  the  eye,  and 
even  projects  beyond  the  eyelids,  in  the  form  of  an 
elongated,  whitish,  or  pearl-coloured  tumour,  which  is 
sometimes  smooth,  sometimes  uneven,  and,  accordmg 
to  Scarpa,  attended  with  total  loss  of  sight.  H<iw 
ever,  staphyloma  is  either  partial  or  total;  that  is  to 
say,  it  affects  only  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  cornea; 
and  in  the  first  case,  if  there  be  not  too  much  addi- 
tional injury  of  the  eye,  a  degree  o\'  vision  may  yel  be 
left,  and  even  admit  of  farther  improvement.  The 
circumstance  of  Scariia's  observations  applying  only 
to  cases  in  which  the  eyesight  is  already  destroyed,  ac- 
counts for  some  important  differences  between  him 
and  other  writers,  wlio,  in  the  practice  which  they  ad- 
vise, refer  to  the  partial  siaphylonia,  and  cases  in 
which  the  sight  is  not  quite  annihilated.  Scarpa  does 
not  mention  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  diseased  cor- 
nea, as  a  part  of  the  definition  of  staphyloma  ;  a  point 
in  which  he  differs  both  from  Richier  and  Beer.— 
{Lehre  von  den  ..^ngenkr.  b.  2,  p.  69.)  However, 
Scarpa  may  be  correct ;  for  though,  as  Mr.  Wardrop 
remarks,  "the  internal  surface  of  the  cornea  adheres 
to  the  iris  in  almost  every  case  of  staphyloma"  (J?^s- 
says  on  the  Morbid  .^nat.  of  the  Eye,  vol.  1,  p.  101), 
yet  as  it  does  not  invariably  do  so,  the  circumstance 
forms  no  essential  part  of  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
In  some  instances,  Mr.  Wardrop  has  seen  the  opacity 
confined  to  one  half  of  the  cornea,  generally  the  lower 
one.— (To/,  cit.p.  100.) 

Scarpa  observes,  that  infants  are  often  attacked  by 
this  disease  soon  after  their  birth,  and  mostly  in  con- 
sequence of  purulent  ophthalmy.  It  is  also  produced 
by  the  sinall-pox,  yet  never  during  its  eruption,  nor 
during  the  stage  of  suppuration,  but  when  the  pustules 
dry,and  even  after  the  detachment  ofthe  variolous  scabs. 

In  a  great  number  of  subjects,  says  Scarpa,  when 
staphyloma  has  attained  a  certain  elevation  ahove  the 
cornea,  it  becomes  stationary,  or  only  increases  in  due 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  eye.  In  other  instances, 
the  small  tumour  of  the  cornea  enlarges  in  all  its  dimen- 
sions, and  in  such  a  disproportion  to  the  restof  theeye, 
that  at  length  it  protrudes  considerably  between  the  eye- 
lids, to  the  gi  eat  molestation  and  deformity  of  the  patient. 

This  disease  is  justly  consideied  as  one  of  the  most 
serious  to  which  the  eyeball  is  subject ;  for  to  the  total 
and  irremediable  loss  of  sight  that  it  occasions,  are 
added  all  the  evils  which  necessarily  result  from  the 
bulk  and  protuberance  of  the  staphyloma.  In  such 
circumstances,  the  continual  exposure  of  the  eyeball 
to  the  contact  of  the  air  and  particles  of  matter  sus 
pended  in  it;  the  friction  of  the  eyelashes;  the  inces 
satil  flux  of  tears  down  the  subjacent  cheek  ;  rendet 
the  eye  painful  and  inflamed  ;  the  sound  one  is  af 
fected  by  sympatliy,  and  the  diseased  one  at  length  ul- 
cerates, together  with  the  lower  eyelid  and  cheek  on 
which  it  presses. 

•According  to  Richter  {Obs.  Chir.  fast.  2),  staphy- 
loma is  generally  formed  without  the  swelling  of  the 
cornea  being  preceded  by  any  of  those  moibific  dispo- 
sitions which  are  usually  considered  capable  of  weak- 
ening the  texture  and  elasticity  of  the  cornea  ;  which, 
in  fact,  acquires  a  much  greater  thickness  than  what 
it  has  in  its  naturalstate,  and  conseqently  Btaphyh>ma, 
far  from  being  concave  within,  is  every  where  com 
pact  and  solid  ;  though  it  ought  to  be  quite  the  con- 
trary, if  the  tumour  were  occasicuied,  as  Beer  yet  ap- 
pears to  believe,  by  nn  immodernte  distention  opera- 
ting on  the  cornea  from  wiihin  outwards  with  nbBoip- 
tion  of  its  natural  texture. 

Scarpa  thinks  that  Kiclifer  has  eeneralized  hi.-i  doc- 
tritte  too  much,  by  not  drawing  any  line  of  dlKtinclloa 
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between  the  staphyloma  of  recent  occurrence  in  in- 
fants and  that  of  adult  subjects,  in  whom  the  diseajw 
has  acquired  so  large  a  volume,  as  to  protrude  con- 
siderably beyond  the  eyelids.  He  agrees  with  Richler, 
that  the  recent  staphyloma  in  infants  is  quite  compact 
and  solid,  on  account  of  the  augmented  thickness  of 
the  cornea;  but  he  is  convinced  by  repeated  observa- 
tion, that,  in  this  very  same  staphyloma,  originally  quite 
solid  and  compact,  the  cornea  becomes  thinner,  or  at 
all  events  is  not  thicker  than  natural  after  the  disease 
has  existed  a  series  of  years  in  adult  subjects,  and  in 
whom  the  swelling  of  the  cornea  has  attained  such  a 
size  as  to  protrude  between  the  eyelids.  The  tumour, 
he  observes,  is  not  solid  throughout,  except  in  regard 
to  its  containing,  in  its  amplified  state,  the  iris,  the 
crystalline,  and  very  often,  also,  a  portion  of  the  vi- 
treous humour. 

The  cornea  of  infants  in  its  natural  state  is  at  least 
twice  as  thick  and  pulpy  as  that  of  adults,  and  conse- 
quently the  anterior  ciiamber  of  the  aqueous  humour 
in  the  former  is  comparatively  so  contracted  to  what 
it  is  in  the  latter,  that  in  infants  at  the  breast  the  cor- 
nea may  be  considered  as  in  contact  with  the  iris. 

To  such  qualities  of  the  cornea,  in  children  of  ten- 
der years,  and  to  the  natural  narrowness  of  the  ante- 
rior chamber  of  the  aqueous  humour,  Scarpa  imputes 
the  cause  why  ophthalmies  in  infants  so  often  produce 
opacity  and  thickening  of  this  membrane.  The  cornea 
swells,  becomes  preternaturally  thickened,  and  is  very 
soon  converted  into  a  pointed,  whitish,  or  [)earl-coloured 
tumour,  without  any  cavity  internally,  and  either  in 
perfect  contact  with,  or  adherent  to,  the  iris.  In  the 
course  of  years,  however,  this  disease  undergoes  new 
modilications.  For,  as  the  whole  eye  enlarges  with 
age,  the  iris  and  crystalline  lens,  from  causes  not  suffi- 
ciently understood,  abandon  their  natural  situation, 
and  are  propelled  forwards,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
cornea,  which  they  in  time  distend  in  all  its  dimen- 
sions, so  as  to  make  it  project  beyond  the  eyelids,  at 
the  same  time  rendering  it  thinner  in  a  ratio  to  its 
bulk  and  magnitude.  Scarpa  has  never  met  with  a 
voluminous  staphyloma,  projecting  beyond  the  eyelids 
in  adult  persons,  which  had  not  originally  made  its 
first  appearance  in  infancy  ;  and  he  has  invariably 
found  that  the  thickness  and  density  of  the  cornea, 
both  in  the  living  and  dead  bodies  of  those  who  iiave 
been  affected  with  this  disease,  were  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  eye.  In  inveterate  cases  of  staphyloma, 
forming  a  large  protuberance  beyond  the  eyelids,  the 
iris  may  here  and  there  be  clearly  discerned  through 
the  diseased  cornea,  and  if  it  be  not  equally  manifest 
at  all  points  of  the  tumour,  it  is  because  the  conjunctiva 
externally  spread  over  the  cornea  forms,  in  conjunction 
with  its  varicose  vessels,  on  the  surface  of  the  tumour 
a  stratum  of  matter  not  every  where  equally  dense  and 
opaque.  This  dense  stratum  of  the  conjunctiva  spread 
over  the  cornea  easily  causes  deception  in  a  staphy- 
loma of  considerable  bulk.  The  more  the  tumour  in- 
creases, the  more  the  substance  of  the  cornea  seems  to 
become  dense  and  thickened :  while,  in  reality,  the 
contrary  happens;  for  tlie  augmentation  in  the  density 
of  the  layer  of  the  conjunctiva,  covering  the  cornea, 
only  partly  su[iplies  the  diminution  in  the  thickness  of 
the  latter  membrane.  In  staphyloma,  as  Mr.  Wardrop 
observes,  "  the  pupil  is  hid  according  to  the  situation 
and  degree  of  the  opacity  of  the  cornea  ;  but,  in  most 
cases,  it  is  altogether  obliterated,  and  even  in  those 
where  a  transparent  portion  of  the  cornea  is  opposite 
to  it,  the  vision  is  nmch  impaired  ;  for,  as  thr,  eye  has 
lost  its  form  as  an  optical  instrument,  the  change  in 
its  refractive  power  must  render  objects  very  iiidis- 
tinct:'—{Morb.  ,1nat.  of  the  Eye,  vol  1,  p.  101.) 

The  sclerotica  is  also  subject  to  staphyloma,  that  is, 
to  a  partial  distention  and  prominence  of  its  anterior 
hemisphere  in  the  while  of  the  eye.  Scarpa  never 
met  with  any  tumour  or  prominence  on  tlie  front  sur- 
face of  the  sclerotica,  corresponding  to  the  white  of  the 
eye  ;  but  in  the  dead  subject  he  has  met  with  two  ex- 
amples of  staphyloma  in  the  posterior  hemisphere  of 
the  sclerotica.  According  to  Mr.  Travers,  in  the  sphe- 
roidal staphyloma  of  the  cornea,  the  sclerotica  some- 
times yields  so  nnich  as  greatly  to  increase  the  deformity. 
"This  happens  in  hydropic  and  other  degenerations  of 
the  humours.  It  also  frequently  becomes  attenuated 
or  bulged,  near  its  junction  with* he  cornea,  in  the 
amaurosis  which  followa  inflammation  of  the  choroid. 
This  protrusion,  larger  or  smaller;  is  gometiracs  cir- 


cumscribed, and  in  other  instances  diffused  over  a  lai^ie 
portion  of  the  ball.  It  is  often  seen  encircling  tb« 
cornea,  and  presenting  a  sacculated  or  pouched  appear- 
ance. It  has  a  bluish-gray  tint,"  &.c. — {Hynopais  of 
the  JJiseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  130.) 

When,  in  the  staphyloma  of  the  cornea,  this  part  ia 
affected  with  irremediable  opacity,  Scarpa  thinks  that 
if  the  disease  be  lecent,  and  in  a  child,  the  only  object 
must  be  to  hinder  the  increase  of  the  swelling  of  the 
cornea,  the  organization  of  which  is  already  destroyed. 
7'hc  tumour  must  be  levelled  and  flattened  as  much 
as  possible ;  and  when  the  swelling  of  the  cornea  is 
inveterate,  very  large,  and  prominent  beyond  the  eye- 
lids, it  is  to  be  diminished  by  surgical  means,  so  that  it 
may  return  within  the  orbit,  sufficiently  to  permit  the 
deformity  of  the  face  to  be  amended  by  the  applicatioa 
of  an  ariitlcial  eye. 

In  cases  of  recent  staphyloma,  Richter  used  to  make 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tumour  of  the  cornea  an  artificial 
ulcer,  by  repeatedly  applying  the  argentum  nitratum, 
or  the  oxygenated  muriate  of  antimony  (butter  of  anti- 
mony), and  to  keep  the  little  sore  open  by  the  conti- 
nued use  of  the  same  caustic,  with  the  view  of  effecting 
a  diminution  of  the  swelling  of  the  cornea.  In  this 
way  he  fiequently  succeeded  in  lessening  staphyloma, 
and  in  one  particular  case,  he  even  restored  the  trans- 
parency of  the  cornea.  Ter  repctitd  operatione,  quartt 
scilicet,  septimo  ct  decimo  die,  7ie  vestigium  quidem. 
viorbi  die  decimo- quarto  superabat.  Obs.  Chir.  fasci- 
culus 2.  In  this  plan,  Mr.  Gutlirie  conceives  that 
Richter  evidently  meant  that  the  small  ulcer  made 
with  the  caustic  should  penetrate  the  cornea;  and 
that  from  not  compreliending  this  particular,  Scarpa's 
trials  of  the  method  were  unsuccessful.— i  Operative 
Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  175 )  It  appears,  however, 
that  Richter  himself  never  intended  nor  attempted  any- 
thing more,  than  what  Scarpa  did  afterward;  for  he 
expressly  cautions  the  surgeon  not  to  let  tlie  caustic 
penetrate  through  the  cornea.  This  njeaning,  iiMleed, 
admits  of  no  doubt:  in  his  chapter  on  staphyloma,  ha 
refers  for  the  description  of  the  method  to  his  observa- 
tions on  leucoma  {Ji»fangsgr.  S,-c.  b.  3,  p.  138,  139), 
where  it  is  distinctly  stated,  "  ij.iwjer  muss  inanwohl 
darauf  mcrkcn  dass  das  gesckwiir  nich  lu  tief  in  die 
hornhaut  eindriiigt,und  dieselbe  ganz  und  gar  durch- 
friast."  Richter  does  not  claim  the  proposal  as  one 
originally  made  by  himself,  but  mentions  it  as  a  sug- 
gestion made  by  G\kuz.—{Diss.  de  Staphylomate.) 

Though  Scarpa  frequently  attempted  to  cure  Uic 
recent  staphylotna  of  infants  by  the  above  method,  he 
never  met  with  such  success  as  could  be  at  all  com- 
I)ared  with  Richter's,  either  in  restoring  the  transpa- 
rency of  the  cornea,  or  accomplishing  a  diminution  of 
the  volume  of  the  staphyloma.  Having  formed  with 
the  argentum  nitratum  a  small  ulcer  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cornea,  and  kejit  the  sore  open  thirty  days  and 
more,  he  failed  in  obtaining  any  benefit,  in  respect  to 
the  diminution,  much  less  the  opacity,  of  the  cornea,  ia 
three  infanta,  one  a  year  and  a  half  old,  and  the  two 
others  somewhat  more  than  three,  all  which  subjects 
had  been  recently  attacked  by  staphyloma  in  one  eye, 
in  consequence  of  the  small-pox.  A  violent  cbemosis, 
in  a  very  short  time,  produced  a  staphyloma  in  the  eye 
of  a  child  five  years  old.  Scarpa  made  an  ulcer  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cornea,  into  the  unorganized  swollen 
substance  of  which  he  introduced,  for  a  little  depth, 
the  flat  part  of  a  lancet.  The  sore  was  kept  open  for 
five  weeks,  with  a  solution  of  the  argentum  nitratum, 
and  the  staphylo'ma  became  somewhat  flatter,  so  as  to 
lose  the  acute  prominence  in  its  centre ;  but  the  cornea 
continued,  as  before,  every  where  opaque.  Though 
Scarpa  employed  the  same  method  in  two  other  sub- 
jects, of  about  the  same  age  and  in  the  same  circum 
stances  ;  though  he  kept  the  ulcer  open  fifty  days  ;  he 
was  never  able  to  effect  any  depres.sion  or  dltninution 
of  the  staphyloma ;  and,  consequently,  the  pointed, 
pearl  coloured,  projecting  part  of  the  tumour  continued 
in  the  same  state  as  it  was  before.  The  conical  shape 
which  the  cornea  assumes  in  this  disease,  he  observes, 
is  a  characteristic  symptom,  by  which  a  staphyloma 
may  be  distinguished  from  a  leucoma,  with  total  opa- 
city of  the  cornea. 

If,  also,  in  the  course  of  farther  trials,  partial  benefit 
be  found  to  accrue  from  this  plan,  adopted  not  for  the 
purpose  of  re-establishing  the  transparency  of  the  cor- 
nea, but  fitr  that  of  merely  checking  and  diminishing 
the  recent  staphyloma  in  infants,  still  Scarpa  ia  of 
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opinion,  that  no  one  will  be  easily  persuaded  that  the 
same  treatment  can  ever  prove  of  the  least  service  in 
diminishing  the  size  of  the  large,  inveterate  staphyloma 
in  adults;  in  other  words,  of  that  which  projects  be- 
yond the  eyelids  and  rests  on  the  cheek.  -Under  these 
circumstances,  he  believes  that  there  is  no  effectual 
means  of  restraining  the  progress  of  the  complaint, 
and  removing  the  deformity,  but  cutting  away  the 
etaphyloma. 

Mr.  Guthrie  considers  Scarpa's  application  of  Rich- 
ter's  method  to  young  subjects  erroneous,  because  the 
thickness  of  the  cornea  in  them  prevents  the  caustic 
from  quickly  petietrating  the  anterior  chamber,  and 
V  considerable  inflammation  is  brought  on.— (Operative 
Sur<rery  of  the  Eye,  -p.  175.)  Ii  is  to  be  recollected, 
however,  that  Scarpa,  when  he  tried  Richter's  plan, 
never  meant  the  caustic  to  penetrate  the  anterior 
chamber,  but  merely  to  form  and  keep  up  a  sort  of 
issue,  the  exact  principle  of  treatment  which  Richter 
himself  intended. 

Celsus  describes  two  modes  of  cure ;  viz.  that  with 
a  ligature,  and  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  cotiical 
most- projecting  part  of  the  diseased  cornea.— C/><6.  9, 
cap.  7.) 

Though,  says  Scarpa,  the  first  plan,  or  that  of  the 
ligature,  is  at  present  abandoned,  the  majority  of  sur- 
geons still  persevere  in  passing  a  needle  and  ligature 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  staphylotna,  not  for  ihe 
purpose  of  tying  or  constricting  the  tumour,  it  is  true, 
but  of  making  a  noose,  in  order  to  fi.\  the  eye  conveni- 
ently, when  ihe  staphyloma  is  to  be  cutoff  in  a  circular 
manner.  'J'his  use  of  a  needle  and  ligature,  which,  I 
observe,  is  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Travels  {Synopsis,  <S-c. 
p.  2351,  is  strongly  disapproved  of  by  Scarpa. 

With  regard  to  the  second  method  of  removing  the 
staphyloma,  or  that  of  excision,  Scarpa  thinks  that 
eufhcient  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  directions 
of  Celsus,  that  this  operation  should  be  done  in  the 
centre  or  conical  point  of  the  tumour,  and  that  as 
much  of  this  part  of  the  staphyloma  ought  to  be  cut 
away  as  will  equal  a  lentil  in  size  :  In  summd  parte 
^us  ad  lenticulce  magnitudinem  exscindere.  Scarpa 
remarks,  that  the  great  importance  of  this  precept  can 
be  duly  appreciated  only  by  those  who  have  often 
had  occasion  to  Qompare  the  advantages  of  Celsus's 
doctrine,  with  the  serious  inconveniences  which  result 
from  the  practice  of  cutting  away  the  staphyloma  cir- 
cularly at  its  bas^e;  and  with  the  evils  produced  by  a 
semicircular  section,  comprehending  the  sclerotica,  in 
Woolhouse's  manner,  always  followed  by  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  eyeball  and  eyelids,  violent  pains  in 
the  head,  restlessness,  spasms,  copious  and  sometimes 
gangrenous  suppurations  of  the  eye  and  eyelids. 

The  patient  being  seated,  Scarpa  directs  an  assistant 
to  support  his  head  properly  ;  then  taking  in  his  hand 
a  knife,  similar  to  what  is  used  in  tlie  extraction  of  the 
cataract,  he  passes  the  instrument  completely  across 
the  staphyloma,  at  the  distance  of  one  line  and  a  half, 
or  two  lines,  from  the  centre  or  apex  of  the  tumour, 
from  the  external  towards  the  internal  angle  of  the 
eye,  and,  by  passing  the  knife  forwards  in  ihe  same 
direction,  just  as  is  done  in  the  extraction  of  the  cata- 
ract, he  makes  a  semicircular  incision  downwards,  in 
the  most  prominent  part  of  the  tumour.  Having  done 
this,  he  takes  hold  of  the  segment  of  the  staphyloma 
with  the  forceps,  and  turning  the  edge  of  the  knife 
upwards,  he  completes  the  circular  recision  of  the  apex 
of  the  tumour,  in  such  a  way  that  the  detached  portion 
is  one,  two,  three,  or  four  lines  in  diameter,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  staphyloma.  As  a  portion  of  the 
iris  adhering  to  the  cornea  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  disease  is  commonly  included  in  this  sec- 
lion  of  the  pointed  part  of  tlie  tumour,  no  sooner  is  the 
circular  division  of  the  apex  of  the  staphyloma  made, 
than  the  crystalline,  or  its  nucleus,  issues  from  the 
eye,  followed  by  a  portion  of  the  vitreous  humour.  In 
curiHeqiience  of  this  evacuation,  the  eyeball  is  often  so 
diminished,  that  it  can  be  covered  by  the  eyelids,  to 
which  Scarpa  immediately  applies  a  pledget  of  dry 
lint,  supported  by  a  retentive  bandage. 

When  the  eye  and  eyelids  beuin  to  be  painful,  in- 
flame, and  Bwell,  as  they  generally  do  on  the  fourth 
day,  the  eye  is  to  be  covered  with  a  bread  and  milk 
poultice.  When  lliin(;fl  proceed  In  a  regular  manner, 
the  swelling  of  the  eyelids  subsides  about  the  m-vcnth 
or  ninth  day,  and  purulent  matter  is  seen  on  the  poul- 
tice, blended  with  the  vitreous  liumour.    The  matte: 


afterward  becomes  thick  and  whitish,  the  patient 
feels  great  relief,  and  the  eyeball  shrinks  and  sinks 
into  the  orbit. 

At  this  period,  on  gently  separating  the  eyelids,  the 
conjunctiva  is  found  swelled,  and  reddish,  and  the 
margin  of  the  wound  seems  like  a  whitish  circle.  Thia 
is  usually  detached  on  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  day 
after  the  operation,  when  the  edge  of  the  surface  from 
which  the  staphyloma  was  cut  becomes  red,  contracts, 
and  daily  diminishes,  so  that  at  last  the  wound  is  en- 
tirely closed.  There  only  remains  in  the  centre  of  the 
cornea,  for  a  few  days,  a  small  fleshy  prominence, 
resembling  a  little  reddish  papilla,  which,  after  being 
touched  u  few  times  with  the  argentum  iiitratum, 
contracts  and  heals. 

So  far,  says  Scarpa,  are  alarming  sym[>toms  from 
following  this  operation,  that  in  a  great  number  of 
cashes  the  surgeon  is  even  obliged,  several  days  after 
ward,  to  stimulate  the  eye  on  which  it  has  been  per- 
formed, in  order  Ui  make  it  inflante,  partly  by  leaving 
it  a  long  while  uncovered  and  exposed  to  the  air,  partly 
by  enlarging  the  circular  reci.-ion  made  in  the  centre  of 
the  staphyloma,  of  which  another  circular  portion  half 
a  line  broad  is  removed,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  more 
abundant  discharge  of  the  humours,  atid  the  ingress  of 
air  into  the  cavities  of  the  eye  which  are  so  backward 
to  inflame.  As  soon  as  infllammation  has  invaded  the 
interior  of  the  eye,  and  suppuration  has  taken  place, 
the  rest  of  the  cure  regularly  follows  under  the  use  o^ 
topical  emollients,  and  is  soon  completed  with  all  pos- 
sible mildnes?!. 

It  should  be  particularly  recollected,  that  Scarpa 
means  the  foregoing  practice  for  inveterate  cases  of 
staphyloma,  where  the  eyesight  is  totally  lost,  and  the 
projectimi  of  the  diseased  cornea  produces  serious  an- 
noyance. Under  other  circumstances  it  is  not  admis- 
sible. Among  others,  Dr.  Vetch  particularly  objects 
to  the  removal  of  the  apex  of  the  tumour,  as  destruc- 
tive of  all  chance  of  the  recovery  of  a  degree  of  vision ; 
a  consideration,  however,  which  would  not  exist  in 
the  hopeless  cases  spoken  of  by  Scarpa.  Dr.  Vetch  also 
disapproves  of  letting  out  the  aqueous  humour  in  cases 
of  staphyloma,  as  an  endless  operation  from  which  no 
permanent  effect  takes  place,  the  humour  collecting 
again  in  a  few  hours:  a  sentiment  which  is  likewise 
expressed  by  Mr.Travers. — (See  Fetch  on  the  Diseases 
of  the  Eye,  p.  63  ;  and  B.  Travers,  Synopsis,  <S-c.  p. 
286.)  For  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  gradual 
diminution  of  the  tumour,  and  bringing  the  eye  into  a 
state  in  which  an.  artificial  pvpilmaybe  made,  Dr.  Vetch 
has  employed  caustic  (the  method  commended  both  by 
Richter  and  Beer),  and  the  introduction  of  a  seton 
through  the  tumour.  Beer  confirms  the  statement  of 
Scarpa,  concerning  the  impossibility  of  restoring  the 
transparency  of  any  part  of  the  cornea  affected  with 
staphylotna'  For  the  relief  of  a  partial  staphyloma, 
he  prefers  the  cautious  application  of  the  oxygenated 
muriate  of  antimony,  by  means  of  the  point  of  a  camel- 
hair  brush,  while  the  eyelids  are  held  asunder.  The 
diseased  part  of  the  cornea  is  to  be  smeared  with  it 
until  a  small  white  superficial  slough  is  formed,  when 
every  particle  of  the  caustic  must  be  immediately 
washed  out  of  the  eye  with  another  larger  camel-hair 
brush  dipped  in  water  or  milk.  The  application  is  not; 
to  be  repeated,  until  the  subsequent  inflammation  has 
quite  subsided,  and  the  slough  been  thrown  off".  Beer 
condemns  all  escharotic  salves,  because  their  action  ex- 
tends to  parts  which  should  be  left  unirritated. — (Lehre 
von  den  .fJvgenkr.  b.  2,  p.  74.)  Mr.  Guthrie  regards 
the  treatment  with  caustic  as  only  applicable  to  cases 
in  adult  subjects,  where  the  diseased  cornea  is  thin, 
and  the  sclerotica  nearly  or  quite  healthy.  The  knife, 
he  says,  is  requisite  in  young  or  old  individuals,  where 
the  staphyloma  is  evidently  thick  and  hard,  and  the 
front  of  the  eye  more  or  less  varicose  — ( Operative 
Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  174.)  In  this  last  condition,  In- 
dicated by  the  bluish,  leaden  appearance  of  the  sclero- 
tica, which  seems  to  be  penetrated  close  to  the  cornea 
by  many  tortuous  dark-red  vessels,  and  accompanied 
in  a  more  advanced  stnpe  by  a  bulging  out  of  particular 
parts  in  the  same  situation,  he  says.  "  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  eye  ouuht  to  be  removed,  and  with  it  the 
■repsels  which  are  in  a  varicoi^e  .*t«le." — (F.  178.) 
Wenzel  and  numeromi  other  writers  imply  by  stnphy- 

bn»n,  a  prnrriiBlon  rfn  piece  of  the  irislhronpha  wound 

>r  ulcer  of  the  eve.— (See  /»1>,  Prolnpsti^  of.) 
R.  Fr.  B.  Hoelder,  I)e  Staphy'omate,  'J'ubingec,  1744 
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Scarpa  tulle  Malattie  degli  Occhi,  ed.  5.  G.  J.  Beer's 
Ansicht  der  Staphylomatosen  Metamorphosen  des 
Auges,  <J-c-  Wien,  1805.  J^achtrag  zur  Ansicht,  Src. 
1806;  and  Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  GD,  Qoo. 
Wien,  1817.  Richter,  Anfangsgriinde  der  Wundari- 
neykunst,  b.  3,  p.  153,  <$-c.  Gott.  1795.  Sabatier,  Jile- 
decine  Operatoire,  t.  2,  p.  191,  ed.  2, 1810.  James  War- 
drop,  Essays  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Eye,  vol.  1,  p.  99,  %vo.  Edinb.  1808.  £.  Travers, 
Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  8vo.  Loud.  1820. 
J.  Vetch,  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  8vo.  Lond.  1821.  G.  J.  Guthrie,  Operative  Sur- 
gery of  the  Eye,  8vo.  Lond.  1823  G.  Frick  on  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye,  ed.  2,  by  Welbank,  p.  101,  8uo.  Lond. 
1826. 

STEATOMA.  (From  ariap,  fat.)  A  wen  or  en- 
cysted tumour  containing  fat. — (See  Tumours,  En- 
cysted.) 

STELLA,  or  STELLATED  BANDAGE.  A  band- 
age, so  named  because  it  makes  a  cross  or  star  on  the 
back.  It  is  a  roller  applied  in  tlie  form  of  the  figure  8, 
so  as  to  keep  back  the  shoulders.  It  is  often  employed 
in  cases  of  fractures  and  dislocations  of  the  clavicle. 

STRAMONIUM.  A  series  of  interesting  e.xperi- 
ments  were  detailed  in  illustration  of  the  properties  of 
stramonium  in  a  Dissertation,  which  was  read  to  the 
Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  12th  of  May,  1797,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Cooper.  The  ex- 
periments No.  15  and  16  merit  particular  notice  in  this 
Dictionary,  as  being  perhaps  the  earliest  discovery  of ' 
Ibe  effect  of  the  local  application  of  powerful  narcotics 
in  dilating  the  pupil.  A  drop  of  an  infusion  of  the 
powder  of  stramonium  was  let  fall  into  the  left  eye. 
in  half  an  hour  the  pupil  began  to  enlarge,  and  attained 
its  greatest  dimensions  about  twelve  hours  after  the 
experiment,  at  which  time  it  was  viewed  in  a  consider- 
able light,  and  seemed  thrice  as  large  as  the  other.  It 
continued  dilated  two  days.  In  a  strong  light  objects 
were  seen  more  distinctly  with  the  right  eye ;  but  in  a 
weak  light  with  the  left.  Some  other  gentlemen,  how- 
ever, on  whom  the  experiment  was  tried,  experienced 
no  increased  power  of  seeing  in  the  dark.  A  drop  of 
the  expressed  juice  dropped  into  the  eye  of  a  cat,  soon 
converted  the  whole  of  the  coloured  part  of  the  eye  into 
pupil. — (See  Caldwell's  Medical  Theses,  p.  173,  8vo. 
Philadelphia,  1805.)  Stramonium  then  resembles  bel 
ladonna  and  hyoscyamus  in  its  action  upon  the  iris. 
It  has  been  exhibited  internally  in  epilepsy,  tic  doulou- 
reux, and  severe  chronic  pains,  and  used  in  poultices 
for  dispersing  indurations  of  the  breast,  and  in  oint- 
ments for  allaying  the  pain  of  piles.  The  doses  should 
at  first  be  only  gr.  ss.  of  the  extract  twice  a  day,  but 
they  may  be  gradually  increased  to  five  grains. 

[Stramonium  has  acquired  great  reputation  in  this 
country  in  the  treatment  of  tic  douloureux,  and  espe- 
cially in  rheumatism.  In  this  latter  disease  it  is  used 
externally  and  internally,  and  is  the  basis  of  very  many 
empirical  anti-rheumatics.  It  is  generally  preferred  in 
the  form  of  tincture  as  an  external  application,  though 
frequently  jised  in  the  form  of  an  unguent,  prepared  by 
boiling  the  fresh  leaves  in  hog's  lard. — Reese.'^ 

STRICTURE.  (From  stringo,  to  bind.)  A  con- 
tracted state  of  some  part  of  a  tube  or  duct. — (See  Ure- 
thra, Strictures  of;  (Esophagus,  Src.,  Rectum,  <S-c.) 
Stricture  also  means,  in  cases  of  strangulated  hernia, 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  opening  or  passage  through 
which  the  bowels  protrude. — (See  Hernia.) 

STRUMA.  (From  struo,  to  heap  up.)  Scrofula  or 
Scrophula.     The  king's  evil. — (See  Scrofula.) 

STYE.  A  little  inflammatory  tumour  on  the  eyelid. 
— (See  Hordeolum.) 

SULPHURIC  ACID.  The  strong  sulphuric  acid  is 
used  as  a  means  of  extricating  from  the  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash, or  muriate  of  soda,  certain  gases  for  the  purpose 
of  purifying  the  air  of  sick  rooms  or  infected  places. 
A  few  practitioners  have  also  sometimes  employed  it, 
blended  with  sixteen  times  its  weight  of  lard,  as  a  local 
application  for  the  cure  of  scabies.  One  drachm  of  it, 
mixed  with  an  ounce  of  lard,  is  sometimes  rubbed  upon 
diseased  joints,  and  with  considerable  effect  wlien  the 
light  cases  are  selected. — (See  .Joints.)  As  a  caustic, 
this  acid  is  not  generally  eligible,  because  it  is  difficult 
to  limit  Its  operation  exactly  to  the  parts  which  are  in- 
tended to  be  destroyed.  A  few  years  ago,  a  proposal 
was  made  to  apply  it  along  the  outside  of  the  eyelid  in 
cases  of  trichiasis,  so  as  to  produce  a  slough  and  sub- 
lequent  ulcer,  the  cicatrization  of  which  would  draw 
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out  the  inverted  tarsus.  Nay,  it  is  alleged  that  the  ap- 
plication sometimes  produces  an  instantaneous  amend*- 
ment  of  the  position  of  the  eyelid.  I  have  seen  one 
example  in  which  the  experiment  was  tried  ;  but  whe- 
ther it  was  owing  to  the  acid  not  having  been  suffi- 
ciently applied  or  other  causes,  the  method  did  not  an- 
swer so  well  as  the  usual  plan  of  removing  a  part  of 
the  integuments  with  a  cutting  instrument.  Sulphuric 
acid  has  also  been  employed  in  tlie  cuie  of  ectropium. 
— (See  this  word.) 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  frequently  employed  as  ani 
ingredient  in  gargles.  It  is  also  commonly  exhibited 
with  a  view  of  cliecking  passive  hemorrhages,  and  pro- 
fuse nocturnal  sweats  in  hectic  fever.  The  dose  is 
from  ten  lo  thirty  drops. 

This  acid  in  the  diluted  form  has  been  tried  in  vene 
real  cases.  According  to  Mr.  Pearson,  when  a  bad 
state  of  health  prohibits  the  introduction  of  mercury, 
the  case  has  not  yet  put  on  an  unequivocal  appearance, 
or  dyspeptic  symptoms,  attended  with  profu>e  perspi- 
rations, harass  the  patient,  it  is  a  useful  remedy,  capa- 
ble of  giving  a  temporary  check  to  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  He  says,  that  he  has  often  seen  it  arrest  the 
progress  of  venereal  ulcers  of  the  tonsils,  and  make 
venereal  eruptions  fade  and  nearly  disappear  ;  but  that 
these  beneficial  effects  were  never  permanent.  At  the 
same  time  he  acknowledges  that  the  medicine  will 
confer  actual  and  durable  benefit  in  ulcers  of  the  penis, 
groin,  and  throat, sometimes  remaining  stationary  after 
a  mercurial  course.  He  has  likewise  foimd  this  acid 
very  efficient  when  mercury  acts  loo  violently  upon  the 
mouth. — (See  Pearson's  Obs.  on  the  Effects  of  various 
Articles  in  the  Cure  of  Lues  Venerea,  p.  189 — 191, 
ed.  2) 

In  cases  of  poison  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  most  suc- 
cessful treatment  consists  in  making  the  patient  drink, 
large  quantities  of  water,  in  which  calcined  magnesia 
is  suspended.  Should  this  last  n.edicine,  however,, 
not  be  at  hand,  soap  blended  with  water  is  the  beafr 
substitute.  While  these  remedies  are  preparing,  co^ 
pious  draughts  of  some  mucilaginous  beverage,  milk, 
or  even  of  common  water,  should  be  adminisieredr 
without  delay;  for  the  practitioner  should  ever  be 
mindful,  that  so  raftidly  does  sul{)huric  acid  operate 
upon  the  texture  of  the  parts  with  which  it  comes  into- 
contact,  that  all  chance  of  saving  the  patient  must  de- 
pend upon  the  quickness  with  which  the  means  to 
counteract  the  poison  are  applied.  After  the  acid  haa 
been  diluted  and  neutralized,  local  and  general  bleed-- 
ing,  emollient  clysters,  and  mucilaginous  drinks  con- 
stitute the  best  remedies.-— (0/-^2a,  Trait6  des  Poisons 
ire.  vol.  1,7*  434,  ed.  2.) 

SUPPRESSION  OF  URINE.  See  Urine,  Reten- 
tion of. 

SUPPURATION.  A  process  by  which  a  peculiar 
fluid,  termed  pus,  is  formed  in  the  substance,  or  fiom 
the  surface  of  parts  of  the  body.  From  observations 
in  the  article  Inflammation  it  appears,  that  when  ihia 
last  affection  is  above  a  certain  pilch,  it  sometimes  ter- 
minates in  suppuration. 

When  purulent  matter  accumulates  in  the  part  af- 
fected, it  is  termed  an  abscess,  which  is  distinguished' 
into  several  kinds — acute,    chronic,  venereal,  scrofu 
lous,  «S-c. 

It  is  observed  by  Professor  Thomson,  that  the  tex-i 
turc  in  which  suppuratir)n  seems  to  be  most  readily 
produced  by  a  cei  tain  degree  of  inflammation,  is  mu- 
cous membrane,  whether  this  lines  excretory  ducts  or 
canaLs,  or  covers  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  respiratory 
or  urinary  organs.  In  a  few  hours  after  an  irritating 
cause  has  been  applied  to  these  surfaces,  the  physical, 
and  chemical  qualities  of  the  fluid  which  they  secrete 
in  their  natural  state  arc  changed.  From  being  a 
tough,  viscid  substance,  not  easily  miscible  witli  wa 
ter,  the  mucufi  of  the  nose  and  bronchia  becomes 
during  an  attack  of  inflammation,  very  readily  misrible 
witli  water,  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  and  fluid  con 
sistence.  If  in  this  state  the  secretion  from  these  mem 
branes  be  examined  with  the  microscope,  it  will  be 
found  to  contain  small  globules,  similar  to  those  which 
arc  seen  in  the  blood  ;  and  these  globules  are  found  to 
increase  in  number  in  proportion  to  the  degree  and 
continuance  of  the  inflammation.  We  have  examples 
of  the  production  of  this  pus,  or  at  least  of  a  puriform 
fluid,  in  the  respiratory  organs  of  person?  affected  with 
catarrh,  and  in  tlie  urinary  organs  of  those  who  labour 
under  gonorrhoea.  In  the  progress  of  these  diseancs  we 
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ean  generally  trace  the  changes  which  take  place  by 
Blow  but  sensible  degrees  in  the  nature  of  the  secretion, 
from  mucus  to  pus,  and  from  pus  back  again  to  the 
■late  of  mucus.  This  puriform  discharge  f^om  mucous 
membranes  in  a  state  of  inflammation  may  be  kept  up 
for  months  without  these  membranes  appearing  lo  un- 
dergo any  other  morbid  changes  than  a  shght  degree  of 
redness  and  swelling.  A  loss  of  substance  or  ulcera- 
tion is  found  not  to  happen  oflenerthan  in  one  case  out 
of  ten  e.\amples  of  suppuration  from  mucous  mem- 
branes.—(On //i/iamwiation,;>.  305,  306.) 

The  same  well-informed  writer  afterward  proceeds 
lo  explain,  that  suppuration  may  be  readily  produced 
in  the  skin  or  cutaneous  texture,  by  whatever  excites 
inflammation  in  that  texture,  and  causes  a  separation 
of  the  cuticle.  We  have  examples  of  this  fact  in 
blisters  from  cantharides,  and  in  vesications  of  the  cu- 
ticle from  superficial  burns.  If  the  cuticle  covering  a 
recent  blister  or  burn  be  removed,  and  the  cutis  ex- 
posed to  the  irritation  of  stimulating  substances,  pus 
will  soon  be  discharged  from  the  abraded  surface. 
Suppuration  can  be  kept  up  in  cutaneous  texture  for 
an  indefinite  length  of  time,  as  we  see  done  every  day 
in  the  management  of  perpetual  blisters.  Ulceration 
is  seldom  observed  in  these  cases,  and,  consequently, 
in  cutaneous  texture,  loss  of  substance  is  by  no  means 
necessary  for  the  production  of  pus. 

If  the  cutis  be  divided,  as  in  a  wound,  or  a  portion 
of  it  removed,  as  in  the  extirpation  of  tumours,  and 
either  the  air  or  any  other  external  body  be  permitted 
to  remain  in  contact  with  the  divided  surfaces,  the 
process  of  suppuration  is  speedily  induced  in  the  cel- 
lular texture  subjacent  to  the  skin.  After  the  liemor- 
rhage  which  takes  place  from  the  small  vessels  has 
ceased,  an  oozing  of  a  fluid,  at  first  resembling  serum, 
occurs,  which  is  gradually  changed  into  pus.  But  in 
this  case,  as  Dr.  Thomson  has  correctly  observed,  the 
surface  of  the  wound  is  previously  covered  with  a 
layer  of  coagulable  lymph,  which  is  penetrated  with 
blood-vessels,  and  gradually  raised  into  the  little  red 
eminences  termed  granulations. 

Appearances  similar,  though  slighter  in  degree,  says 
Dr.  Thomson,  are  observed  in  cutaneous  suppuration; 
giving  probability  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  E.  Home,  (hat 
in  inflammation  a  vascular  surface  is  produced  pre- 
▼iously  to  the  formation  of  pus  in  a  cellular  membrane, 
and  perhaps  also  in  cutaneous  texture.  Dr.  Thomson 
is  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  no  new  vascular 
surface  is  generated  in  the  inflammation  of  mucous 
membrane.  Thus  we  see,  that  in  the  formation  of  pus 
in  mucous  membrane,  cutaneous  texture,  and  exposed 
cellular  substance,  no  ulceration,  no  breach  of  sub- 
stance occurs;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  two  of 
these  textures,  the  cutaneous  and  cellular,  there  is  an 
addition  made  to  the  parts  by  the  exudation  of  coagu- 
lable lymph,  which  becomes  organized.— (  TAoj^ja-ow, 
p.  305—308.) 

SYMPTOMS   OF   STJPPORATION. 

When  matter  is  fully  formed  in  a  tumour,  there  is  a 
remission  of  all  the  symptoms.  The  throbbing  pain, 
which  was  before  frequent,  now  goes  oft",  and  the  pa- 
tient complains  of  a  more  dull,  constant,  heavy  pain. 
A  conical  eminence,  or  pointinjO-,  as  it  is  termed,  takes 
place  at  some  part  of  the  tumour,  generally  near  its 
middle.  In  this  situation,  a  whitish  or  yellowish  ap- 
pearance is  generally  observable,  instead  of  a  deep  red, 
■which  was  previotisly  apparent ;  and  a  fluctuation  of 
a  fluid  underneath  may  be  discovered,  on  a  careful  ex- 
amination with  the  fingers.  Scmietinies,  indeed,  when 
an  ab:?cegs  is  thickly  covered  with  muscles  and  other 
parts,  the  fluctuation  caimot  be  easily  distinguished, 
though,  from  other  concurring  circumstances,  liard'y 
a  d'Mjht  can  be  entertained  of  there  being  even  a  very 
considerable  collection  of  matter.  An  cedematous 
swelling  over  the  situation  of  deeply  situated  abscesses 
IS  a  symptom  which  often  occurs,  and  is  well  worthy 
the  alteniion  of  every  prnctiral  surgeon. 

The  discovery  of  the  existence  of  deep  al»Hces.«es  is 
a  circum3tance  of  the  highcxt  importance  in  practice, 
and  one  which  greatly  involves  the  practitioner's  re- 
fditntion.  In  no  part  of  surgery  is  ex|)erience  in  former 
rtmiilar  cases  of  greater  uhc  to  him  than  in  the  pn-sont ; 
and  however  simple  it  may  app<'ar,  yet  nothing,  it  is 
certain,  more  readily  distingninbes  a  man  of  f>l)s»'rva- 
tion  and  extensive  practice,  than  his  being  able  easily 
to  detect  collections  of  deep-tratcd  matter.     Un  the 


contrary,  nothing  so  materially  Injures  the  character 
and  professional  credit  of  a  surgeon,  as  his  having  in 
such  cases  given  an  inaccurate  or  unjust  prognosis; 
for  generally,  in  disorders  of  this  kind,  the  nature  and 
event  of  the  case  are  at  last  clearly  demonstrated  to 
all  concerned. 

Together  with  the  several  local  symptoms  of  the 
presence  of  pus  already  enumerated,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  frequent  shiverings  to  which  patients  are 
liable,  especially  on  the  first  formation  of  acute  ab 
scesses.  However,  these  rigors  seldom  occur  so  as  to 
be  distinctly  observed,  unless  the  collection  of  matter 
be  considerable,  or  situated  internally  in  some  of  the 
viscera. 

"  In  the  progress  of  tin;  fever  accompanying  acute 
inflammation  (says  Professor  Thomson),  rigors  or  cold 
shiverings  not  unfrequently  take  place,  which  recur  at 
irregular  intervals,  and  are  in  general  followed  by  a 
hot  lit,  and  slight  increase  of  the  febrile  symptoms. 
These  rigors  or  cold  shiverings  in  general  indicate, 
when  they  occur  in  the  progress  of  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, that  pus  either  is  formed,  or  is  about  to  be  so. 
In  inflammation  succeeding  to  injuries  of  the  head, 
these  rigors  are  often  the  first  constitutional  symptoms 
which  give  alarm  to  the  well-informed  practitioner; 
for  they  are  generally,  though  not  always,  an  indica- 
tion that  inflammation  has  already  made  a  dangerous 
if  not  fatal  progre.ss.  These  rigors  also  accompany 
the  formation  of  pus  in  the  viscera  contained  within 
the  cavities  of  the  chest  and  belly ;  and  are  often  the 
first  symptoms  Avhich  inform  the  practitioner  that  his 
endeavours  to  prooure  resolution  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful."— (See  Thomson's  I.^rtures  on  Inflammation-^ 
p.  321.) 

Rigors,  as  Mr.  Hunter  remariuid,  are  more  common 
at  the  commencement  of  spontaneous  inflammations, 
than  in  inflammations  from  external  injury.  They 
seldom  occur  in  the  suppurations  which  follow  opera- 
tions. 

According  to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  when  matter  is  formed 
upon  the  natural  surfaces  of  the  body  which  are  con- 
nected with  vital  organs,  much  irritation  and  disturb- 
ance take  place;  but  when  matter  is  produced  upon 
the  surface  of  a  wound  in  a  part  not  important  to  life, 
or  upon  parts  of  little  vital  importance,  then  its  form- 
ation is  often  unpreceded  by  irritative  fever. — (See 
Lectures,  ^c.  vol.  1,  p.  113.) 

The  constitutional  symptoms  which  attend  the  form- 
ation of  pus  in  the  progress  of  chronic  suppurations, 
are  generally  comprehended  under  the  name  of  hectic 
fever.— (See  Fevers.) 

The  pain  attending  what  Mr.  Hunter  termed  supptt- 
rativc  inflammation,  is  increased  at  the  time  when  the 
arteries  are  dilated,  and  this  gives  the  sensation  called 
throbbing,  in  which  every  one  can  count  his  own 
pulse,  by  merely  paying  attention  to  the  inflamed  part. 
Perhaps  this  last  symptom  is  one  of  the  best  character- 
istics of  this  species  of  inflammation.  When  the  in 
flammation  is  moving  from  the  adhesive  slate  to  the 
suppurative,  the  pain  is  considerably  increased:  but 
when  suppuration  has  taken  place,  the  pain  in  some 
degree  subsides. 

The  redness  that  took  place  in  the  adhesive  stage  is 
now  increa-sed,  and  is  of  a  pale  scarlet  colour.  Tiie 
part  which  was  firm,  hard,  and  swelled  in  the  previous 
stage  of  the  inflammation,  now  becomes  still  more 
swelled,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  dilatation  or 
the  vessels,  and  the  greater  quantity  of  coagulating 
lymph  thrown  out. — {Hunter.) 

THEORY   or   SUPPURATION. 

The  dissolution  of  the  living  solids  of  ..n  animal 
body  into  pus,  and  tl)e  power  of  this  fluid  to  coniiime 
the  dissolution,  are  opinions  whicn  are  no  longer  en- 
tertained by  any  well-informed  surgeons  ophe  present 
day;  and  the  use  of  such  phrases  as  "pw*  corrodes," 
"it  is  acrid  "  &.C.  expressions  which  imply  an  erro- 
neous way  of  thinking,  is  very  properly  almost  en- 
tirely discontinued  in  the  language  of  every  sensible 
medical  man.  If  these  notions  were  true,  no  sore 
which  discharges  matter  could  be  exempted  from  a 
continual  di.x.soluticm.  Such  ideas  probably  arose  from 
the  circumstance  of  an  abscess  being  a  hollow  cavity 
In  the  .solids,  and  from  the  supposition  that  the  whole 
of  the  original  substance  of  that  cavity  was  now  l.'ie 
matter  wliicJi  was  found  in  it.  This  was  n  vt-ry  na- 
tural way  of  accounting  for  the  formation  of  pusDjr 
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one  entirsly  ignorant  of  the  moving  juices,  the  powers 
of  the  arteiifs,  and  wliat  takes  place  in  an  abscess 
oAer  it  is  opened.  The  knowledge  of  these  three  sub- 
jects, abstracted  from  the  knowledge  of  tlie  abscess 
beforo  its  being  opened,  should  liave  led  surgeons  to 
acr^unt  for  the  formation  of  pus  from  the  blood  by 
I'/e  powers  of  the  arteries  alone.  According  to  the 
above  erroneous  principle,  abscesses  would  continue 
to  increase  after  being  opened  as  fast  as  before.  Upon 
the  principle  of  the  solids  being  dissolved  into  pus  was 
founded  the  practice  of  bringing  all  indurated  parts  to 
suppuration,  if  possible,  and  not  making  an  early 
opening.  This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
time  for  the  solids  to  melt  down  into  pus;  but  it  was 
apparently  forgotten,  that  abscesses  formed  matter 
after  they  were  opened,  and,  therefore,  the  parts  stood 
the  same  chance  of  dissolution  into  pus  as  before. 
Blinded  with  the  idea  that  the  solids  entered  into  the 
comjiosition  of  pus,  the  partisans  of  this  doctrine  could 
never  see  pus  flowing  from  any  internal  canal,  as  from 
the  urethra,  in  cases  of  gonorrhcea,  without  supposing 
the  existence  of  an  ulcer  in  the  passage.  Such  senti- 
ments miuht  be  forgiven,  before  it  was  known  that 
these  surfaces  could,  and  generally  did,  form  pus, 
without  a  breach  of  the  solids;  but  the  continuance  of 
this  way  of  thinking  now  is  not  mere  ignorance  but 
stupidity.  Tlie  formation  of  pints  of  matter  in  the 
cavities  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  without  any  breach 
in  the  solids,  could  not  have  been  overlooked  by  the 
most  zealous  advocates  for  the  doctrine  of  dissolution. 
Tlie  moderns  have  been  still  more  ridiculous;  for, 
knowing  that  it  was  denied  that  the  solids  were  ever 
dissolved  into  pus,  and  that  there  was  not  a  single 
proof  of  it,  they  have  been  busy  in  producing  what  to 
them  seemed  a  proof  They  have  been  putting  dead 
animal  matter  into  abscesses,  and  finding  that  it  was 
either  wholly  oj  in  part  dissolved,  they  therefore  at- 
tributed the  loss  to  its  being  turned  into  pus.  This, 
however,  was  putting  living  and  dead  ahimal  matter 
upon  the  same  footing,  which  is  a  contradiction  in 
itself;  for  if  the  result  of  this  experiment  were  really 
what  they  supposed  it  to  be,  the  idea  of  living  parts 
being  dissolved  into  pus  must  be  abandoned,  because 
living  and  dead  animal  matter  can  never  be  considered 
in  the  same  light. 

It  might  have  been  remarked,  that  even  extraneous 
animal  matter  would  lie  in  abscesses  for  a  considerable 
time  without  being  dissolved ;  and  that  in  abscesses 
arising  either  from  violence  or  from  a  species  of  ery- 
sipelatous inflammation,  there  were  often  sloughs  of 
the  cellular  membrane,  which  sloughs  would  come 
away  like  wet  tow,  and,  therefore,  were  not  dissolved 
into  pus.— (//unter.) 

It  njight  also  have  been  noticed,  that  in  abscesses  of 
tendinous  parts,  as  about  the  ankle,  a  tendon  often 
mortified  and  sloughed  away,  and  that  the  sores  would 
not  heal  till  such  sloughs  were  detached ;  but  though 
this  sepaiation  was  sometimes  not  completed  for  seve- 
ral months,  yet  the  sloughs  were  at  last  thrown  off, 
and  not  converted  into  pus.  Pieces  of  dead  bone  often 
lie  soaking  in  matter  for  many  months,  without  being 
changed  into  pus;  and  although  bones  so  circum- 
stanced may  lose  a  considerable  deal  of  their  sub- 
stance, a  loss  which  sOme  might  impute  to  the  disso- 
lution of  the  bone  into  pus,  yet  such  waste  can  be 
accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  absorption.  The  loss 
is  always  upon  that  surface  where  the  continuity  is 
broken  off,  and  it  is  a  part  of  the  process  by  which  the 
exfoliation  of  a  dead  piece  of  bone  is  accomplished. 
The  formation  of  pus  has  been  attributed  to  a  kind  of 
fermentation,  in  which  both  the  solids  and  fluids  were 
concerned.  This  doctrine  is  easily  refuted  by  stating 
what  happens  in  internal  canals,  which  naturally  se- 
crete mucus,  but  frequently  form  pus  without  any  loss 
of  substance  or  any  previous  fermenting  process. 
Were  we  to  suppose  a  fermentation  of  the  solids  and 
fluids  the  immediate  cause  of  the  production  of  pus, 
whence  could  the  solids  come  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  discharges  from  the  urethral  for  the 
whole  penis  could  not  aflTord  matter  enough  to  form 
the  pus  which  is  discharged  in  a  common  gonorrhoea. 
How  also  could  the  fermentation  of  the  solids  ever 
cease?  for  there  is  the  same  surface  secreting  its  mu- 
cus whenever  the  formation  of  pus  is  discontinued. 
It  may  be  asked,  likewise,  by  what  power  the  first 

£  article  of  pus  in  an  abscess  or  on  a  sore  is  formed, 
efore  there  is  any  part'cle  existing  which  is  capable 


I  of  dissolving  tlie  solids  1  An  abscess  may  be  station 
ary  for  months,  and  at  last  be  absorbed:  whatbecom* 
of  the  fermentation  all  the  while  the  collection  of 
matter  continues  stationary  1 

Extravasated  blood  has  been  supposed  to  be  capal 
of  being  converted  into  pus.    We  find,  however,  tbi 
blood,  when  extravasated,  either  from  violence  or 
rupture  of  a  vessel,  as  in  aneurism,  never  of  itself  I 
comes  pus ;  nor  was  pus  ever  formed  in  these  case 
witliout  being  preceded  by  inflammation.    Both  the 
blood  and  matter  are  also  found  together  in  the  sami 
cavity,  under  such  circumstances.    If  the  blood  hii 
coagulated,  which  it  seldom  does  in  cases  of  violence 
it  would  be  found  still  coagulated ;  and  if  it  had  no 
coagulated  the  pus  would  be  bloody.— (^Hunter.) 

The  modern  theory  of  suppuration  is,  that  the  mat; 
ter  is  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  secreting  powt 
of  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  part,  which  acquire  i 
new  njode  of  action. 

That  pus  is  formed  in  the  vessels  from  wliich  it  ea 
udes,  by  an  action  of  these  vessels  analogout  to  secre 
tion,  was,  so  far  as  I  know  (says  Professor  Thomson) 
first  distinctly  suggested  by  Dr.  Simpson  of  St.  Ai 
drevvs,  in  his  ^^  JJissertationes  de  Re  JV/edjca,"  pul 
lished  in  the  year  1722.    An  opinion,  similar  to  tin 
of  Dr.  Simpson's,  suggested  itself,  about  the  year  175 
to  De  Haen,  from  the  consideration  of  what  lake 
place  in  some  cases  of  phthisis  puimonalis.    This  au 
thor  observed,  that  pus  was  often  expectorated  for  i 
great  length  of  time,  by  patients  aTeclcd  with  phthisi«| 
in  whom,  after  death,  no  mark  of  ulcp«ation  could 
perceived,  not  even  the  place  in  which  the  pus 
been  formed.    The  hypt)thesis  of  pus  being  a  secretio 
was  afterward  more  fully  considered  by  Dr.  Morga 
of  Philadelphia,  in  his  inaugural  thesis  printed 
Edinburgh  in  1763,  entitled  ^^Puopoioses,  sive  Tcnt^ 
men  Medicum  de  Paris  Confectioned    The  belief  I 
pus  is  a  secretion,  or  farmed  at  least  by  an  action 
the  vessels  analogous  to  secretion,  was  adopted  by 
Hunter.    Indeed,  the  merit  of  the  original  suggestio 
of  this  hypothesis  has  been  ascribed  to  him^thoug 
improperly.   Bruggman,  professor  of  botany  at  Leyde 
has  maintained  the  same  doctrine  in  an  excellent  tli 
"Z>c  Puoffenia,'*  published  in  1785;  and  it  is  tl 
which  is  now  very  generally  taught  all  over  Europe.' 
(See  ThomsoiCs  Lectures  07i Infiammation, p.'3l6, 317J 
With  respect  to  suppuration  from  exposed  surfac 
however,  it  is  more  proper  to  say,  that  the  vessels  i 
Crete   a  fluid  which  becomes  pus:  for  Sir  Evera 
Home  has  proved  that  this  fluid  has  not  the  purulen 
appearance  when  first  secreted,  but  acquires  it  while  [ 
remains  on  the  inflamed  surface,  and  docs  not  acquit 
it  the  less  readily  when  removed  from  that  surface  injj 
colourless  state,  provided  its  proper  temperature  ' 
preserved,  and  it  be  kept  exposed  to  the  air,  whit 
promotes  the  change. 

The  opinion  that  suppuration  is  a  process  analc 
gous  to  glandular  secretion  was  at  first  hastily  rejecte 
by  many,  who  were  swayed  by  the  fact  that  no  pus 
ever  found  blended  with  the  blood  in  the  circulatir 
system.  By  this  mode  of  reasoning,  however,  su( 
thinkers  must  be  led  to  deny  the  universally-receive 
and  undoubted  doctrine  that  the  bile  is  a  secretion ;  an 
yet,  it  is  well  known  that  nothing  like  this  fluid  can  I 
detected  in  an  analysis  of  the  blood,  and,  indeed, ; 
very  small  quantity  would  be  sufficient  to  tinge  tt 
whole  mass  of  circulating  blood  with  a  yellow  colour 
the  same  as  we  see  in  cases  of  jaundice.  No  on 
would  wish  to  defend  the  idea  of  there  being  eitht 
pus  or  bile  actually  in  the  circulation ;  but  only  i " 
matter,  or  modifications  of  the  matter,  which,  by  I 
combinations,  or  whatever  changes  we  may  choose  I 
term  them,  produced  by  the  action  of  the  secretin! 
vessels,  are  conve»*.ed  into  one  of  the  particular  fluid" 
in  question. 

Violence  done  to  parts  is  one  of  the  great  causes  ( 
suppuration ;    but  simple  violence  does  not  alwaj 
occasion  it.    Th*"  violence  must  be  followed  by  some 
thing  that  preve  *ts  the  cure  in  a  more  simple  wayJ 
something  that  prevents  tiie  uestoration  of  the  struoi 
turc,  and  the  continuance  of  the  animal  functions  ofij 
the  part.    The  parts  must  be  kept  long  enough  in  that 
state  into  which  they  were  put  by  the  violence.    Onl 
what   is   somewhat    similar   to    tliis,    the   violenccl 
must  be  attended  with  death  in  a  part,  as  in  many] 
bruises,  all  mortifications,  and   all   sluugtis,  in  con<^ 
sequence  of  the  application  of  caustic,  which   whci 
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ihe  dead  parts  separate,  leave  internal  surfaces  exposed. 
—  (Hunter.) 

As  every  injury,  or  effectof  outward  violence  under 
lh«  above  circumstances,  is  more  or  less  exposed  to  the 
surrounding  air,  the  appiicaiion  of  air  to  internal  sur- 
faces has  been  assigned  as  a  cause  of  suppuration ; 
but  certainly  the  air  has  not  the  least  effect  on  parts, 
circumstanced  as  above,  for  a  stimulus  would  arise 
from  a  wound,  were  it  even  contained  in  a  vacuum. 
In  circumscribed  afcscesscs,  the  air  cannot  possibly  get 
to  the  parts,  so  as  to  have  any  share  in  malciiig  thorn 
suppurate. 

In  cases  of  emphysema,  when  the  air  is  diff"used 
over  the  whole  body,  no  suppuration  is  the  conse- 
quence, unless  an  exposure  or  imperfection  of  some 
internal  surface  should  be  made,  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  air  lo  escape.  A  stronger  proof  that  it 
is  not  the  admission  of  air  which  makes  parts  inflame 
is,  that  the  cells  in  the  soft  parts  of  birds,  and  many  of 
the  cells  and  canals  of  their  bones,  communicating 
with  the  lungs,  and  always  containing  air,  never  in- 
flame; but  if  these  cells  are  exposed  in  an  unnatural 
way,  the  stimulus  of  imperfection  is  given,  these  ca- 
vities then  inflame,  and  their  surfaces  either  form  ad- 
hesions together,  or  produce  pus.— (//«»i/cr.) 

When  the  interior  of  an  abscess  is  examined,  the 
cavity  which  contained  the  matter  is  observed  to  be 
lined  wiih  a  smooth,  membrane-like  substance,  which 
is  of  a  whitish  ash-colour,  and  has  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  coagulating  lymph.  This  membrane-like  in- 
vestment has  been  termed  the  sac  or  cytit  of  the  ab- 
scess. It  seems  in  general  to  adhere  by  a  vascular 
union  to  the  surrounding  cellular  membrane,  which  is 
itself  likewise  denser  in  texture,  and  more  vascular 
than  in  the  natural  state  {Tkomson^s  Lectures,  p. 
310),  its  cells  being  closed  by  coagulating  lymph, 
effused  in  consequence  of  that  species  of  inflammation 
which  Mr.  Hunter  termed  the  adhesive.  Thus,  by  the 
formation  of  a  cyst,  and  tlie  effusion  of  coagulating 
lymph  in  the  cellular  substance  around  the  abscess,  the 
collection  of  matter  is  bounded  and  cannot  become 
diffused,  as  it  otherwise  would  do  in  the  communi- 
cating cavities  of  the  cellular  membrane,  like  the 
water  in  oedema. 

Something  like  this  diffusion  of  pus  seems  to  occur 
in  erysipelas  phlegmonoides.  "  But  in  this  case  (says 
Professor  Thomson),  the  vitality  of  greater  or  less  por- 
tions of  the  cellular  substance  is  destroyed ;  the  dead- 
ened portions  are  converted  into  dirty,  whitish,  ash- 
ccloured  sloughs ;  and  it  becomes  extremely  dilficult  to 
gay  whether  any  part  of  the  pus  contained  in  the 
deadened  cellular  membrane  has  been  formed  in  the 
cells  in  which  it  is  contained,  or  has  been  absorbed  into 
these  cells,  after  being  separated  from  the  parietes  of 
the  cavities  containing  the  sloughs  themselves."— 
(Lectures,  Src.  p.  310.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  after  an  abscess  has  re- 
ceived a  membranous  lining  or  cyst,  the  secretion  of 
pus  is  continued  from  ti?.9  surface  of  the  latter  part  en- 
tirely, as  well  as  whatever  degree  of  absorption  of  the 
same  fluid  happens  lo  be  going  on.  In  fact,  the  cysts 
muPt  be  both  secreting  and  absorbing  surfaces.  The 
circumstances  which  leave  no  doubt  of  this  point,  are 
the  frequent,  sudden,  or  gradual  removal  of  very  large 
manifest  collections  of  matter ;  the  continual  changes 
occurring  in  the  quantity  and  consistence  of  the  pus; 
and  the  speedy  filling  of  the  cavity  with  purulent  mat- 
ter again  after  the  first  contents  of  the  abscess  have 
been  discharged. 

Another  tiling  which  is  yet  a  subject  of  controversy 
|8,  whether  suppuration  ever  happens  unpreceded  by 
inflammation'?  Professor  Tiionison,  of  Edinburgh, 
believes,  that  the  affirmative  opinion  on  this  point  was 
first  suggested  by  I)e  Haen,  of  Vienna;  but  he  thinks 
that  much  of  the  diflerence  of  sentiment  in  this  matter 
has  proceeded  from  the  vague  "notions  entertained 
with  regard  to  the  symptoms  which  necessarily  charac- 
terize the  state  of  inflammation,  and  also  with  regard 
lo  the  properties  by  which  pus  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  other  animal  fluids.  Accordingly,  ia  almost  all 
the  examples  which  De  llaen  has  adduced  to  prove  the 
formation  of  pun,  without  the  previous  existence  of 
inflammation,  he  haw  himself  occatilon  to  remark  the 
exudation  of  coagulating  lymph,  and  the  existence  of 
preternatural  adhesions;  phenomena,  which  we  now 
■now  are  produced  by  that  state  which  Mr.  Hunter 
baa  denominate!  adhcvive  inflammation."    Dut  De 


Haen  uses  tiie  term  inflammation  to  express  that  state 
which  we  denominate  ulceration  or  ulcerative  absorp- 
tion; for  in  speaking  of  the  cases  of  suppuratio» 
which  he  has  adduced,  he  observes,  that  "  in  many  of 
them  no  previous  loss  or  consumption  of  substante 
could  be  perceived."  An  observation  similar  to  this 
was  made  about  the  same  time,  or  perhaps  a  litt'« 
earlier,  by  Dr.  W. Hunter,  and  an  account  given  of  it 
in  the  second  vol.  of  the  London  Medical  Observations 
and  Inquiries. 

*'  Mr.  Hunter,  though  he  endeavours  to  establish  it  as 
an  invariable  fact,  that  no  suppuration  takes  place 
which  is  not  preceded  by  inflammation,  is  of  opinion, 
that  collections  of  what  he  terms  extraneous  matter, 
something  like  pus,  may  form  in  various  parts  of  the 
body  without  the  previous  existence  of  inflanunation 
in  the  parts  in  which  it  is  formed ;  and  accordingly  you 
will  find,  at  page  300  of  his  Treatise  on  Inflammation, 
a  chapter  entitled  '  Of  Collections  of  Matter  without 
Inflammation.' " 

Professor  Thomson  doubts,  however,  "  whether 
these  collections  of  matter,  said  to  be  formed  withou*' 
inflanmiation,  would  not  liave  been  more  properly  de- 
nominated scrofulous  abscesses  or  chronic  suppura 
tions.  I  am  disposed  to  believe  (says  he),  that  iv 
whatever  texture  or  organ  of  the  body  scrofula  mam 
fests  itself,  there  inflammation  will  be  found  to  exist 
The  phenomena,  it  is  true,  of  inflammation,  both  local 
and  constitutional,  are  modified  by  the  existence  of  the 
scrofulous  diathesis;  but  they  are,  I  believe,  always 
present  in  such  a  degree  as  to  justify  us  in  giving  to 
them  the  name  of  inflammation,  and  in  classing  most, 
if  not  all  local  scrofulous  affections,  among  inflamma 
lory  diseases.  When  the  indolent  swellings,  of  which 
Mr.  Hunter  speaks,  occur  near  to  the  surface  of  the 
body,  that  part  feels  warmer  than  usual,  as  may  be  felt  in 
white  swellings  of  the  joints.  The  swelling  also  is 
either  preceded  or  acconipanied  with  some  degree  of 
pain,  though,  when  the  aflTection  is  internal,  the  patient 
may  not  always  be  very  accurate  with  regard  to  the 
precise  state  of  this  pain.  When  cut  into,  the  par's 
also  affected  with  scrofulous  swellings  are  always  found 
more  vascular  than  usual ;  in  short,  all  the  symptoms 
occur  by  which  the  stale  of  inflammation  is  charac- 
terized."—(On  Ivflavimation,  p.  313,  314.)  In  another 
place  Dr.  Thomson  admits,  that  the  matter  which  is 
formed  in  cbronic  suppurations  does  not  always  accu- 
rately resemble  that  which  is  formed  in  acute  ab- 
scesses ;  yet  he  contends,  that  it  is  so  analogous  both  in 
its  physical  and  chemical  characters,  as  well  as  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  produced,  that  he  can  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  called  pus  or  a  puri- 
form  fluid.— (P.  315.)  Sir  A.  Cooper  also  inculcates 
the  common  doctrine,  that  the  formation  of  matter  is 
preceded  by  inflammation,  which,  he  says,  in  healthy 
persons  is  active,  while  in  the  debilitated  and  scrofu- 
lous, it  is  often  very  slight,  and  the  pus  produced 
generally  less  perfect. 

Sometimes  there  is  even  such  a  change  of  action 
that  the  products  entirely  differ,  being  in  scrofulous 
abscesseg  serous  and  curd  like,  or  even  chalky.— (JLee- 
tiires,  <$-c.  vol.  1,  p.  120.) 

QUALITIES  OF  PCS. 

True  pus  has  certain  properties,  which,  when  taken 
singly,  may  belong  to  other  secretions,  but  which,  con- 
jointly, form  the  peculiar  character  of  this  fluid,  viz. 
globules  swimming  in  a  fluid  which  is  coagulable  by  a 
solution  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  which  no  other 
animal  secretion  is,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  conse- 
quence of  inflammation.  This  fluid,  like  serum,  is 
coagulable  by  heat.  "  Pus  also  contains  aoandance 
of  fibrin :  if  water  be  poured  upon  pus  until  the  solid 
part,  which  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  be  en- 
tirely deprived  of  its  serum  and  globules,  numerous 
portions  of  fibrin  are  found  remaining,  and  although 
not  exactly  of  the  same  size,  yet  they  have  a  great 
uniformity  of  appearance.  Thus  pus  is  composed  of 
serum,  fibrin,  and  globules;  and  (says  Sir  A.Coojwr) 
if  I  were  lo  hazard  a  theory  upon  this  subject,  I  should 
say  that  pus  was  composed  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
the  blood,  slightly  changed  in  their  character  by  inflam- 
mation."— (Acr/u  re*,  vol.  1,  p.  121.) 

The  colour  and  the  consistence  of  pus  are  the  two 
qualities  which  P.rst  attract  the  imtice  of  every  the 
nuist  superficial  observer.  The  colour  arises  Inwii  the 
largest  jM)rtion  of  this  fluid  being  composed  of  ver* 
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smal]  round  bodies,  much  resembling  the  globules  of 
cream.  The  fluid  in  which  the  globules  of  pus 
swim,  might  at  tirst  be  supposed  to  be  the  ^erum  of  ilie 
blood,  lor  it  cou^ulaiet>  wim  heat  lil<e  the  latter  fluid. 
Pus  •<  also  probably  mixt  d  with  a  small  quantity  ot 
coagnlaiiiiu  lymph ;  an  it  partly  coagulates  alter  it  is 
secreted.  However,  the  fluid  part  of  pus  is  ti)UMd  to 
have  properties  which  t>erum  has  not.  There  being  a 
tiimilariiy  between  pus  and  milk,  experiments  have 
been  made  lo  ascertain  whether  the  fluid  of  pus  couid 
be  coagulated  with  the  gastric  juice  of  animals:  but 
no  coagulation  could  be  etfecied  in  this  manner;  a  no 
luiion  of  muriate  ol  ammonia  made  the  fluid  pan  of 
pus  coa:;iiiate;  but  not  any  oilier  secretion  or  natural 
fluifl ;  and  hence  it  was  concluded,  that  whenever 
gl«*bules  were  found  swimming  in  a  fluid  coagulable  by 
muriate  of  ammonia,  the  matter  was  to  be  considered 
as  pus. 

'J'he  proportion  which  the  white  globules  bear  to 
the  other  [tarts  of  pus,  depends  on  the  heallh  of  the 
parts  producing  the  dir<charge.  When  the  globules  are 
very  aliundanl,  the  matter  is  thicker  and  whiter,  and  is 
called  healthy  pus;  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  the 
solids  which  produced  it  are  in  good  health  ;  fur  these 
appearances  in  the  matter  are  no  more  than  the  result 
of  certain  salutary  processes  going  on  in  tlie  solids, 
the  effect  of  which  processes  is  to  produce  the  disposi- 
tion on  which  both  suppuration  and  graiiulation  de- 
pend.— {Huvter.) 

Pus  is  specifically  heavier  than  water,  and  is  probably 
about  as  heavy  as  blood. 

Besides!  the  above  properties,  pus  has  a  sweetish, 
mawkish  taste,  very  different  fiom  that  of  most  other 
secretions  ;  and  the  same  taste  takes  place,  whether  it 
is  pus  f'om  a  sore,  or  an  irrilate<l  inflamed  surface. 

Pus  has  a  smell  in  some  degree  peculiar  to  itself; 
but  this  differs  in  different  cases.  Some  diseases,  it  is 
said,  may  be  known  by  the  smell,  as,  for  instance,  a 
gonorrhoea. 

Pus  sinks  in  water;  mucus  floats.  Pus  coinmuni 
cates  to  water  a  uniformly  troubled  white  colour; 
mucus  gives  the  appearance  (»f  stringy  portions  floating 
in  it.  Mucus  is  said  lo  be  more  leadily  dissolved  by 
sulphuric  acid  than  pus  is.  It  has  also  been  asserted, 
that  if  water  he  added  to  such  solutions,  the  pus  is  pre- 
cipitated to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  while  the  mucus, 
instead  of  being  completely  precipitated,  forms  swim- 
ming flakes.  A  solution  of  caustic  alkali  dissolves 
both  pus  and  mucus  ;  but  when  water  is  added,  pus  is 
said  to  become  separated,  but  not  mucus. 

Though  solutions  in  chemical  menstrua  and  precipi- 
tations have  been  thought  a  test  of  the  distinction 
between  these  two  fluids,  yet  the  method  has  been 
thought  absurd  aud  unphilosopliical.  It  has  been  con- 
ceived that  all  animal  substances  whatever,  when  in 
solution  eiilier  in  acids  or  alkalies,  would  be  in  the 
same  state,  and,  therefore,  that  the  precipitation  would 
be  the  same  in  all.  Calcareous  earth,  when  dissolved 
in  muriatic  acid,  is  in  that  acid  in  the  same  state, 
whether  it  h.is  been  dissolved  from  chalk,  limestone, 
marble,  or  calcareous  spar ;  and  precipitations  from  all 
are  the  same.  Hence,  the  experiments  were  made  on 
organic  animal  matter,  such  as  muscle,  tendon,  caiti- 
lage,  liver,  and  brain  ;  and  on  inorganic,  such  as  pus  and 
the  while  of  an  egg.  All  these  substances  were  dis- 
solved in  sulphuric  acid,  and  precipitated  with  potassa. 
Each  precipitation  was  examined  with  such  nuignifiers 
as  plainly  showed  the  forms  of  the  precipitates,  all 
which  appeared  to  be  flaky  substances.  The  [)reci- 
pitate  by  ammonia  had  exactly  the  same  appearance. 
The  same  appearances  were  seen,  when  the  above 
kinds  of  animal  matter  were  dissolved  by  caustic  po- 
tassa, and  precipitated  with  the  niui  iatic  acid.  A  flaky 
substance,  void  of  any  regular  form,  composed  each 
precipitate. — (HuiUer.)  For  additional  observations  on 
the  tesis  of  pus,  and  an  account  of  those  suggested  by 
Dr.  Young  and  Grasmeyer,  see  the  First  lAnes  of  the 
Practice  of  Surgery,  last  edition. 

Pus  does  not  irritate  the  particular  surface  which  se- 
cretes ii,  tIiou»h  it  may  be  very  irritating  to  any  other. 
Hence,  no  suppurating  surface  of  any  specific  kind 
can  be  kept  up  by  its  own  matter :  if  this  had  not  been 
the  case,  no  sore  of  a  specific  quality,  or  producing 
matter  of  an  irritating  kind,  could  ever  have  been 
healed.  This  is  similar  to  every  other  secretion  of 
stimulating  fluids,  as  the  bile,  tears,  &c.  which  fluids 
do  out  stimulate  their  own  glands  or  ducts,  but  are 


capable  of  stimulating  any  other  part  uf  the  body.- 1 

(Hunter.) 

Whenever  a  real  disease  attacks  either  the  suppit 
rating  surface,  or  the  constitution,  the  production  of 
true  pus  ceases,  and  the  fluid  becomes  changed  in  boi 
measure,  in  proportion  to  these  morbid  alterations.  Iq 
general,  it  becomes  fetid,  thinner,  and  more  iranspa 
rent,  and  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  the  blood,  i 
is  the  case  in  most  other  secretions  under  s.imilar  ci 
cumstances.  Sanies  is  the  term  usually  applied  b 
surgeons  to  pus  in  this  degenerated  state.  This  ui 
healthy  sort  of  matter  has  more  of  the  serum,  and  fre- 
quently more  of  the  coagulating  lymph  in  it,  and  Ii 
of  the  combinatitm,  which  renders  it  coagulable  by  t^ 
solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia.  It  has  also  a  greate 
projiortion  of  the  extraneous  parts  of  the  blood,  whici 
are  soluble  in  water,  such  as  salts  ;  and  it  has  a  greate 
Uiiidency  than  true  pus  to  become  putrid.  Such  UB 
healthy  matter  may  even  be  irritating  to  the  surfac 
which  produces  it. 

'I'he  secretion  of  matter  is  often  suspended  in  fevers  I 
while  the  constitution  is  thus  disturbed,  a  sore  vvillfn 
qnently  appear  almost  dried  up  ;  but  on  the  subsidenc 
of  the  fever,  its  surface  will  again  secrete  pus  in  abui 
dance.  'J'his  is  a  fact  which  every  young  dresser  mm 
have  noticed.  A  similar  check  lo  the  secretion  of  pi 
is  also  produced  when  a  sore,  or  the  parts  immediate! 
around  it,  are  attacked  by  fresh  inflammation.  Thi 
diminished  quaniiiy  of  pus  is  likewise  changed  in 
qualities,  as  it  becomes  a  thin  ichor,  or  a  red  flui^ 
coin[)osed  of  serum  and  red  panicles. — (See  Jl.  Cooper* ' 
Lectures,  p.  J23,  vol.  1.) 

The  discharge,  when  of  an  irritating  sort,  is  moi 
stimulating  to  the  adjoining  parts  with  which  it  come 
in  contact,  than  to  its  own  secreting  surface.  In  thl 
manner  it  frequently  produces  excoriation  of  the  skiq 
and  ulceration.  Tims  the  tears  excoriate  the  skin  of 
the  cheek,  in  cotisequence  of  the  quantity  of  sails  which 
they  contain.  From  this  effect,  matter  has  been  calleil 
corrosive,  aquality  which  ithasnot;  the  only  property- 
which  it  possesses  being  that  of  irritating  the  parti 
which  it  touches  so  as  to  cause  their  absorption.- 
(Hnnter.) 

When  the  vessels  thus  lose  tlie  power  of  producir 
good  pus,  they  also  lose  more  or  less  the  power  of  form" 
ing  granulations.  This  may  depend  on  some  devia. 
tion  from  the  duo  structure  and  action  which  sucti 
vessels  should  prissess,  in  order  to  be  qualified  for  the 
performance  of  these  two  operations. 

Pus,  from  several  circumstances,  would  appear  iq 
general  to  have  a  greater  tendency  to  putrefaction  thaq 
the  natural  juices  have;  but,  perhaps,  this  is  not  thfli 
case  with  pure  pus,  which,  when  first  discharged  froiU 
an  abscess,  is  commonly  perfectly  sweet.  There  arej 
however,  some  exceptions  to  this ;  but  these  depend  ooc 
circumstances  entirely  foreign  to  the  nature  of  | 
itself.  Thus,  if  the  abscess^  has  any  communication 
with  the  air  while  the  matter  is  confined  in  it ;  or  if 
the  collection  has  been  so  near  the  colon,  or  rectum,! 
to  have  been  infected  by  the  feces,  then  we  cannot 
wonder  that  the  matter  should  become  putrid.  When 
blood  is  blended  with  pus;  when  sloughs  are  mixed 
with  it ;  when  the  parts  forming  the  seat  of  the  absceaa 
are  in  a  gangrenous  stale  from  an  erysipelatous  affec- 
tion, the  matter  has  a  greater  tendency  to  putrefy  thaa 
the  pure  pus  discharged  from  sound  abscesses  or  heal- 
ing sores.  Pure  matter,  though  easily  rendered  suscep- 
tible of  chanee  by  extraneous  additions,  is  in  its  own 
nature  tolerably  uniform  and  immutable.  It  appearsso 
unchangeable,  that  we  find  it  retained  in  an  abscess 
for  weeks,  without  having  undergone  any  alteration. 
These  qualities,  however,  only  belong  to  perfect  pus. 
If  a  healthy  sore  inflames,  the  mailer  now  produced 
from  it,  though  unmixed  with  exlravasaled  blood,  or 
dead  solids,  becomes  much  sooner  putrid,  and  much 
more  irritating  than  the  discharge  formed  before  this 
alteration  of  the  ulcer. — (Hunter.) 

In  the  preceding  paragraph  it  is  stated,  that  matter 
frequently  remains  unchanged  in  abscesses  for  weeks. 
This  expression  of  Hunter's  is  not  strictly  correct ;  for 
it  is  well  known,  that  the  surfaces  of  tlie  cavities  of 
abscesses  are  always  absorbing,  as  well  as  secreting 
ones  ;  consequently,  there  must  be  a  continual  muta- 
tion eoing  on  in  the  contained  matter. 

When  there  are  diseased  bones,  or  other  extraneous 
bodies,  exciting  irritation,  sometimes  even  in  so  great* 
degree  as  to  make  the  vessels  bleed,  and  often  wouni 
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•fecm,  the  matter  is  always  found  to  be  very  offensive. 
Tliis  stale  of  the  discliarge  is  one  mark  of  a  diseased 
bone. 

The  discharge  of  an  unhealthy  sore  hlackens  silver 
probes  and  preparations  of  lend.  This  etii^ct  is  im- 
puted, by  Dr.  Crawlbid,  to  ilie  sulphurelted  hydiogen 
gas  generated  in  the  matter.— (/^Ai7.  l^ans.  vol.  80, 
year  1790,  p.  385.)  Farther  int^;re^itingob!^el  vat  ions  on 
the  nature  of  pus  may  be  found  in  an  Essay  on  ihe  Di(- 
ferences  between  Pus  and  Mucus,  hy  Dr.  Darwin,  jun. ; 
also  in  Dr.  G.  Pearson's  Paper  in  Philos.  Trans.  1811. 

USE    OF   PUS. 

By  some  it  is  supposed  lo  carry  off  humours  from 
the  cotistitution.  Suppuration  is  sometimes  regarded 
as  a  constitutional  disease  changed  into  a  local  one, 
which  consiituiionai  malady  is  discharged,  or  thiown 
out  of  tiie  body,  either  in  the  form  of  pus  or  togeiher 
witii  this  fluid.  Critical  alisees.-^es  have  been  tliouiilii 
to  be  cases  of  this  sort.  Suppuration  has  also  been 
imagined  to  carry  off  local  com  jilainis  from  other  parts 
of  the  body,  on  the  old  principle  of  derivation  or  re- 
vulsion. For  this  reason  sores  or  issues  are  often 
made  in  sound  part.*  before  other  sons  are  dried  up. 
Suppuration  is  somelimes  excited  wiih  a  view  ot 
making  parts,  such  as  indurated  swellings,  dissolve 
into  pus;  but  I  liave  endeavoured  to  show  that  no  dis- 
solution of  the  solids  is  concerned  in  the  production 
of  pus. 

A  secretion  of  pus  is  looked  upon  as  a  general  pre- 
vention of  niany  or  of  all  the  causes  of  disease.  Hence, 
i85ue.s  are  made  to  keep  off  universal  as  well  as  local 
diseases.  However,  the  use  of  pu.s  is  perhaps  unknown ; 
for  it  is  formed  most  perfectly  from  healthy  sores,  and 
in  healthy  constitutions ;  and  large  discharges  from 
parts  not  very  essential  lo  life  produce  very  liiile 
change  in  the  constitution,  and  as  little  upon  being 
healed  up,  whatever  some  may  suppose  to  the  contrary". 
—(,Hunti:r.) 

This  is  certainly  the  case  with  many  old  ulcers,  the 
suppuration  from  which  seems  to  have  liiile  or  no  ef- 
fect in  impairing  the  health.  Nor  is  there  any  real 
reason  to  be  afraid  of  healing  such  ulcers,  when  possi- 
ble, lesi  a  worse  disease  should  follow  from  the  slop- 
page  of  a  discharge  to  which  the  system  is  supposed  lo 
be  so  habituated  that  the  continuance  of  it  must  be  es- 
sential 10  health. 

Every  one  knows  that  when  there  is  no  interference 
of  art,  that  is,  when  the  surface  of  a  sore  is  left  unco- 
vered, the  thin  part  of  the  matter  evaporates,  and  the 
thick  part  dries  and  forms  a  scab.  Mature,  therefore, 
aeems  to  have  designed,  that  one  use  of  pus  should  be 
to  make  a  cover,  or  protection  for  ulcerated  surfaces. 
Bui  I  cannot  agree  with  what  has  been  asserted  {Hun- 
ter), that  the  natural  healing  of  a  sore  under  a  scab 
takes  place  more  quickly  than  when  surgical  dressings 
are  employed. 

On  ulcers,  as  would  appear  from  modern  microscopi- 
cal observations,  "  the  coagulated  pus  is  rendered  tubu- 
lar by  the  extrication  of  its  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  these 
tubes,  or  canals,  are  immediately  filled  with  red  blood, 
and  thus  connected  with  the  circulation."  if  this 
point  were  established.  Sir  Everard  Home  conceives, 
that  there  would  then  be  little  difficulty  hi  making  out 
the  succeeding  changes,  by  means  of  which  the  coagu- 
lated pus  afterward  becomes  organized.— (On  tke 
Conversion  of  Pus  into  Granulations  or  new  Flesh,  in 
Phil.  Trans,  vol.  109,  p.  109,  J.ond.  1819.)  These  state- 
ments are  curious,  and  ought  to  have  been  noticed  in 
the  article  Granulations,  to  which  they  more  immedi- 
ately relate.  I  do  not  imagine,  however,  that  na- 
ture will  let  us  trace  much  farther  the  secrets  here  re- 
ferred to. 

Among  ihfi  secondary  uses  of  suppuration  may  he 
mentioned, opening  a  cnmniunicnlion  i)elween  a  disease 
and  the  external  surface  of  the  body  ;  forming  a  pas- 
sage for  the  exit  of  extraneous  bodies,  &c. 

TREATMENT   WIIKN    SUPPURATION  MUST  TAKE    PLACE. 

In  cases  of  inflammation,  arising  from  accident,  bui 
M  circumstanced  that  we  know  suppuration  cnm)oi  he 
prevented,  the  indication  is  to  moderate  the  inflamma- 
tion, which,  if  the  |K)wer8  are  great,  and  the  injury 
done  considerable,  will  probably  be  very  violent.  If 
the  constitution  Rhouki  also  be  much  affected,  ci^rtnin 
.general  means  are  proper,  such  as  bleeding,  purgini;, 
ttnd  nauseating  inodicincs.    While  Ihe  con8tiiuti(m  is 


severely  disturbed,  suppuration  cannot  lake  place  in  the 
most  favourable  manner.  In  llieso  cases,  also,  such 
medicines  as  produce  a  gentle  peispiraiion  greatly  re- 
lieve the  patient:  for  insiance, the  pulv.  ipecac,  couip. ; 
:iniimoniiils;  liq.  amnion,  acei. ;  valine  dianghls,  &c. 
Opiates  may  produce  aiempoiary  din.inutiiin  ot  aciion: 
but  they  do  not  always  have  this  debirable  effect,  and 
in  some  ccmstituiions  they  iiiciea.se  the  general  irritabi* 
lity  of  the  system,  and  seriously  aggravate  the  inflam 
maiory  action. 

'I'he  applications  lo  inflammations  which  are  to  sup- 
puiaifc  and  form  an  abscess  comiiionly  u^ed  are,  poul- 
iit(S  and  fomentaiioiis.  These,  ln)wever,  appear  to 
be  applied  without  much  critical  exactness  or  discri- 
mination ;  for  they  are  applied  helore  suppuiaiion  has 
taken  place,  and  u  iien  this  event  is  not  desired ;  and 
they  are  also  applied  after  suppuration  has  taken 
place.  With  respect  to  suppmaiion  ii>elf,  absiiacted 
fioni  all  otlier  considerations,  the  indication  cannoi  be 
the  same  in  eveiy  slate;  but  if  poultices  and  lomenta- 
lions  are  found  lo  be  of  real  service  in  the  tv\o  stages 
of  the  disea.se,  theie  must  be  something  common  to 
both  for  which  they  aie  of  seivice,  independently  of 
sim(ile  suppuration.  Pouliices  are  u.^elul  when  the 
inflainmaiitui  attacks  l!ie  skin,  eitiier  in  the  first  in- 
stance, or  alter  an  abscess  has  approached  so  near  the 
r^kinthal  this  becomessecondarily  alfecied.  This  benefit 
appears  to  arise  from  the  skin  being  keptsoft  and  moist. 
Such  is  the  use  of  a  poultice  in  inflanmiaiion,  either 
befoie  or  after  suppuiation,  until  the  ab.^cesa  is 
opened  But  when  |ioultices  and  fomenia  ions  n^e 
.-ipplied  to  inflamed  parts,  in  wt'icli  weHish  lo  avoid 
suppuration,  rea.-on  and  principle  will  mu  justify  ihr 
practice,  though  such  ai  plications  may  be  proclaimec) 
by  experience  to  be  very  prtiper. — {Hunter.) 

TREATMENT   AFTER    SUPPURATION  HAS   TAKEN  PLACE 

When  suppuration  cannoi  be  stopped  or  resolved,  L' 
is  in  general  to  be  promoted. 

How  far  suppuration  can  be  usefully  promoted  bj 
medicines  or  applications  is  questionable;  but  at 
tempts  are  generally  made,  and  lor  this  purpose  sup- 
purating cataplasms  and  plastei.'i,  composed  of  tho 
warm  gums,  seeds,  &c.  were  formerly  niiicli  recom 
mended  Mr.  Hunter  doubted  whether  such  appiica 
lions  had  any  considerable  effect  in  the  way  intended; 
!or  if  they  were  put  on  a  sore,  they  would  hardly  in 
crease  ih'e  discharge  from  it,  and  perhaps  even  dimi- 
nish it.  However,  in  many  cases  in  which  the  part* 
are  indolent  and  hardly  admit  of  true  inflammation,  in 
consequence  of  which  a  perfect  suppuraiion  cannot 
take  place,  stimulating  the  skin  biingson  a  more  sa- 
lutary, and,  of  course,  a  quicker  inflammation.  Thua 
the  aniimonial  ointment  and  bli.-tering  the  skin  over 
chronic  swellings  and  absces.ses,  are  somelimes  in- 
dicated. 

These  applications  have  been  found,  however,  to 
bring  the  m-atter  more  quickly  to  the  skin,  even  in 
the  most  rapid  suppurations,  'iliis  eftlct  ban  been 
mistaken  for  an  increased  formation  of  pus;  but  this 
consequence  can  only  follow  in  cases  in  which  Uie 
inner  surface  of  the  abscess  is  within  the  influence  of 
the  skin.  The  acceleiaied  progress  of  the  matter  to 
the  surface  of  the  body  arises  fnuii  another  cause,  viz. 
the  promotion  of  ulceration  in  the  parts,  between  lh(» 
collection  of  matter  and  the  cuticle. 

Emollient  poultices  are  commonly  applied  to  in- 
flamed pans,  when  suppuration  is  known  to  have 
taken  place.  These  can  have  no  effect  upon  snppura- 
li(m,  except  that  of  les.sening  the  inflatnmntion,  or 
rather,  making  the  skin  more  easy.  The  inflammatior. 
must  have  reached  the  skin  before  poultices  can  have 
much  effect,  for  ihey  can  only  affect  that  part.  The 
ease  of  the  |iatient,  however,  should  be  considered,  and 
we  find  that  fomentations  and  poultices  are  often  bene- 
ficial in  this  way.  By  keeping  the  cuticle  moist  ano 
warm,  the  sensitive  opeiaiione  of  the  nerves  of  the 
parts  are  soothed.  On  Ihe  contrary,  if  the  inflamed 
skin  is  allowed  to  dry,  the  inflammation  is  incieased  ; 
and  as  suppuration  is  piohably  not  checked  by  iheabove 
treatment,  it  ought  to  'le  put  in  practice.  As  warmth 
excites  action,  ihe  fomentation  should  be  as  warir 
as  the  patient  can  bear  without  inconvenience.— 
{Hunter.) 

"The  local  treatment  in  phlegmrmous  abscesset  (*f 
Professor  Thomson  observes)  is  still  more  simple  than 
that  by  which  we  endeavour  to  procure  reBolutioii.     Ii 
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consists  almost  solely  in  the  application  of  a  moderate 
degree  of  warmili  and  moisture  to  the  inflamed  part 
either  by  means  of  fomentations  or  poultices.  The 
manner  in  which  these  means  act  in  promoting  sujipu- 
lation  is  unknown.  Independently  of  their  tempera- 
ture, it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  fomentations  and 
poultices  have  any  power  of  promoting  suppuration  in 
the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied.  They  keep  the 
cuticle  moist  and  warm,  they  promote  perspiration 
they  sooth  and  allay  pain  in  many  inflainmations, 
and  these  are  probably  the  only  immediate  effects 
which  tliey  produce.  The  rest  is  the  work  of  nature. 
In  suppurations  attended  by  very  severe  pain,  the  u.se 
of  warm  fomentations  is  often  found  to  afford. sin- 

fular  relief;  not  only  by  their  effect  in  easing  pain, 
ut  also  by  their  seemirig  to  shorten  the  duralion  of 
the  suppurative  stage.  In  the  cases  of  suppuration  in 
which  they  give  relief,  they  should  be  repeated  every 
fo  ur  or  six  hours.  The  most  uommon  way  of  employ- 
ing them  is  by  wringing  linen  or  woollen  cloths  out  of 
warm  water,  and  applying  these  to  the  inflamed  part, 
of  as  high  a  temperature  as  the  feelings  of  the  patient 
can  bear.  Decoctions  of  herbs  were  formerly  much 
employed  in  the  way  of  embrocation,  and  were  then 
and  are  still,  by  many  practitioners,  supposed  to  possess 
-•eculiar  virtues  in  promoting  suppuration.  Whether 
embrocations  with  the  narcotic  herbs  might  not  in 
X)me  cases  be  beneficial,  by  producing  a  sedL:,lve  effect 
n  allaying  pain,  I  am  unable  fo  say,  though  I  am  in- 
^-lined  to  .believe  that  even  they  act  chiefly  by  their 
warmth  and  moisture.  In  cases  where  you  find  it 
necessary  to  use  an  embrocation  with  herbs,  the  flow- 
ers of  chamomile  may  in  general  be  substituted  in  place 
of  the  leaves  or  flowers  of  almost  every  other  plant. 
These  flowers  readily  imbibe  and  retain  moisture. 
They  are,  when  moist,  of  a  soft  consistence,  and  can 
*e  easily  moulded  to  the  figure  of  the  parts  to  which 
they  are  applied." — {Thomson's  Lectures,  p.  333.) 
Oatmeal,  crum  of  bread,  and  especially  linseed  meal, 
*re  the  ingredients  mostly  preferred  in  this  country  for 
emollient  poultices.  When  bread  is  used,  it  is  gene- 
-ally  boiled  in  milk.  The  observations,  however, 
which  have  been  offered  on  poultices  in  another  place, 
are  here  equally  applicable. — (See  Inflammation.) 

OF  THE   TIME    WHEN   ABSCESSES   SHOULD   BE  OPENED. 

As  abscesses,  wherever  formed,  must  increase  that 
part  of  the  cavity  which  is  next  to  the  skin  more 
quickly  than  the  bottom,  they  nmst  become,  in  some 
degree,  tapering  towards  the  latter  part,  with  their 
greatest  breadth  immediately  under  the  skin.  This 
shape  of  an  abscess,  when  allowed  to  take  place,  is  fa- 
vourable to  its  healing,  for  it  puts  the  bottom,  which  is 
the  seat  of  the  disease,  more  upon  a  footing  with  the 
mouth  of  the  abscess  than  it  otherwise  could  be.  As 
the  bottom  or  part  where  the  abscess  began  is  more  or 
less  in  a  diseased  state,  and  as  the  parts  between  the 
seat  of  the  abscess  and  the  external  surface  are  sound 
parts,  having  only  allowed  a  passage  for  the  pus,  tliey 
of  course  have  a  stronger  disposition  to  heal  than  the 
bottom  has. 

To  keep  the  mouth  of  an  abscess  from  healing  be- 
fore its  bottom,  the  collection  of  matter  should  be  al- 
lowed to  break  of  itself;  for,  although  abscesses  in 
general  only  open  by  a  small  orifice,  more  especially 
when  sound,  yet  in  such  cases  the  skin  over  the  gene- 
ral cavity  of  the  matter  is  so  thiimed,  that  it  has  very 
little  tendency  to  heal,  and  often  ulcerates  and  makes 
a  free  opening.  If  the  latter  event  should  not  sponta- 
neously occur,  it  may  now  be  more  easily  obtained  by 
the  interference  of  the  surgeon. 

Abscesses  which  are  the  most  disposed  to  heal  fa- 
vourably, are  the  quickest  in  their  progress  to  the  skin, 
and  the  matter  comes  to  the  surface  almost  at  a 
})oint ;  the  swelling  is  not  so  conical  as  in  other  cases  ; 
and  when  it  bursts,  the  orifice  is  exceedingly  small. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  tliere  is  an  indolence  in  the 
progress  of  the  abscess,  the  collection  spreads  more,  or 
distends  the  surrounding  parts  in  a  greater  degree,  in 
consequence  of  their  not  being  so  firmly  united  by  in- 
flammation in  the  one  as  they  are  in  the  other  instance ; 
nor  will  ulceration  so  readily  take  the  lead,  and  the 
matter  will  come  to  the  skin  by  a  broad  surface,  so  as 
to  thin  a  large  portion  of  the  cul'is.— (Hunter.) 

It  may  be  set  down  as  a  general  axiom,  that  all 
phlegmonous  abscesses  should  be  allowed  to  break,  and 
not  be  opened  by  the  surgeon.    When  punctured  un- 
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necessarily  or  prematurely,  they  never  heal  bo  fay 
ably  as  when  left  to  themselves. 

Particular  cases,  however,  should  be  opened  as 
as  the  existence  of  matter  is  ascertained.  Absc( 
should  only  be  allowed  to  burst  of  themselves,  v 
the  confinement  of  the  matter  can  do  no  niisch 
Abscesses  in  the  abdomen  or  thorax,  under  the  o 
nium,  near  the  eye,  or  in  joints,  should  be  mosi 
opened  very  soon.  When  suppuration  takes  place 
neath  ligamentous  expansions  or  aponeuroses,  whi 
invariably  retard  the  progress  of  the  matter  to  the  si 
face  of  the  body,  an  early  opening  should  be  made, 
this  be  not  done,  the  matter  spreads  to  a  great  exte 
separating  such  ligamentous  expansions  from  the  mi 
cles,  and  the  muscles  from  eacli  other,  and  as  the 
cannot  get  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  length  of 
disorder  is  of  course  increased.  When  matter  is 
situated  as  to  be  liable  to  insinuate  itself  into  the  chi 
or  abdomen,  or  into  the  capsular  ligaments  of 
joints,  it  is  highly  proper  to  prevent  this  extensi 
of  mischief,  by  making  a  timely  opening  into  tl 
abscess. 

"  Those  abscesses  ought  to  be  opened  early  (i 
Professor  Thomson)  that  are  situated  in  parts  throuj 
which  the  matter  is  liable  to  become  widely  difl'u 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  abscesses  tliat 
situated  on  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  or  in  the  cavil 
of  the  axilla,  or  by  the  side  of  the  rectum.    Wh 
matter  is  formed  in  the  cavity  of  the  axilla,  if  it  d( 
not  speedily  obtain  an  external  outlet,  it  is  very  lia 
to  pass  up  towards  the  clavicle  in  the  course  of 
axillary  plexus  of  nerves  and  vessels,  or  forwards  un- 
der the  pectoral  muscle.      I  have  repeatedly  seen  axil- 
lary abscess  take  both  of  these  directions  at  the  same 
time,  forming  one  of  the  most  painful  and  difficult 
cases  to  treat  which  occurs  in  the  management  of  ab- 
ases."   Dr.  Thomson  also  considers  an  early  open- 
ing proper  and  necessary,  when  the  matter  is  lodged, 
as  in  some  cases  of  whitlow,  in  the  sheaths  of  the  ten- 
dons ;  when  matter  is  formed  under  the  periosteum; 
when  it  collects  under  fasciae  or  in  the  vicinity  of  lai) 
arteries,  joints,  or  the  greater  cavities  of  the  bod; 
and  also  when  the  abscess  is  deep- seated. — (See  Tk 
son^s  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  336 — 33fl.) 

With  respect  to  making  an  early  opening  into  al 
scesscs  situated  near  large  arteries,  I  am  not  awai 
that  any  danger  of  the  artery  ulcerating  in  con 
quence  of  the  nearness  of  the  pus  really  exists.  Thei 
fore,  some  doubts  may  reasonably  be  entertained 
the  soundness  of  Professor  Thomson's  advice  in  tli 
particular  case,  as  the  general  rule  of  opening  absce: 
near  large  blood  vessels  in  an  early  stage  of  the  d 
ease,  would  be  objectionable  on  the  ground  of  the  pra 
tice  exposing  the  vessels  themselves  to  injury.  Indeed, 
this  well-informed  writer  distinctly  mentions,  in  con- 
sidering the  subject  in  question,  that  the  arteries  ari 
not  very  susceptible  of  ulcerative  absorption.— (P.  337, 


OF  THE   PLACE   WHERE   THE   OPENING    SHOULD 
BE    MADE. 


If  a  free  opening  is  not  required,  or  making  one 
not  practicable,  it  is  at  least  proper  to  make  whatev 
opening  can  be  made  in  a  depending  situation.  By 
this  means  the  matter  will  more  readily  escape  and  all 
pressure  arising  from  the  confinement  or  lodgement  of 
pus  will  be  prevented.  A  very  small  degree  of  pres- 
sure on  that  side  of  the  abscess  which  is  next  to  the 
skin  may  produce  ulceration  there:  and  although  such 
pressure  might  not,  in  many  cases,  be  so  great  as  to 
produce  ulceration  at  the  bottom  of  the  abscess,  yet  it 
might  be  sufficiently  great  to  prevent  granulations 
from  forming  on  that  side,  and  thereby  retard  the 
cure,  as  no  union  could  take  place  but  by  means  of 
granulations.  The  pressure  is  always  most,  and  re- 
tards the  formation  of  granulations  in  the  greatest  de- 
gree, at  the  most  depending  part  of  the  abscess.  Hence, 
if  no  opening  be  made  in  this  situation,  the  upper 
part  of  the  abscess  readily  heals  to  a  small  poin 
which  becomes  a  fistula. 

When  circumstances  forbid  making  an  opening  a 
themostdependi^igpartof  an  abscess,  perhaps  nothing 
more  can  be  done,  than  to  evacuate  the  matter  as  often 
as  necessary,  and  gently  to  compress  the  sides  of  the 
abscess  together,  if  the  situation  of  the  case  admit  of 
the  practice. 

But  abscesses  are  not  always  to  be  opened  at  the 
most  depending  part.    Tlic  distance  between  the  mat 
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ter  and  the  skin  at  this  part  is  ihc  common  reason 
against  the  method.  11'  an  abscess  is  rather  deeply  si- 
tuaied,  and  points  in  a  place  whicli  is  higher  than  where 
the  collection  lies,  it  is  proper  to  make  ihe  opening 
where  the  conical  eminence,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  ihepoinl- 
ing,  appears.  Thus,  if  an  abscess  should  lorm  in  the 
centre  of  the  breast,  and  point  at  the  uppermost  part, 
which  is  often  the  case,  it  would  be  improper  to  cut 
through  the  lower  half  of  the  mamma,  in  order  to 
make  a  pai^sage  for  the  matter  in  that  direction,  if  an 
abscess  should  form  on  the  upper  part  of  the  foot,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  make  an  opening  through  the  sole 
of  the  foot  to  get  at  ihe  most  depending  part  of  the  ab- 
scess ;  for  besides  cutting  such  a  depth  of  sound  parts, 
a  great  many  useful  ones  would  be  destroyed. 

When  the  abscess  does  not  point  in  a  depending  si- 
tuation, as  in  the  instances  just  cited,  since  the  place 
where  tlie  matter  threatens  to  open  a  passage  is  likely 
to  be  the  future  opening,  and  this  situation  is  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  healing  of  the  deep  part  of  the  abscess, 
it  is  generally  best  to  let  the  collection  of  matter  first 
burst  of  itself,  and  tlien  dilate  the  opening  as  freely  as 
necessary.  By  allowing  abscesses  to  burst  spontane- 
ously, the  opening  is  not  so  apt  to  he;.l  as  if  made 
by  art,  and,  therefoie,  is  better  in  such  situations.— 
(Hunter.) 

In  njost  cases,  it  is  more  advantageous  even  to  cut 
through  a  certain  thickness  of  parts,  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  a  depending  opening,  than  to  make  an  open- 
ing where  the  pointing  appears,  that  is,  where  the  parts 
are  thinnest,  and  the  matier  nearest  the  surface.  This 
remark  is  highly  worthy  of  remembrance,  when  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  matter  at  the  depending 
place,  and  when  the  parts  to  be  divided  are  not  impor- 
tant ones.  Collections  of  matter  beneath  the  fas- 
ciae of  the  forearm  and  thigh  particularly  demand  at- 
tention to  this  direction,  as  they  commonly  point  where 
those  ligamentous  expansions  are  thinnest,  not  where 
the  matier  can  most  readily  escape. 

Abscesses  in  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  abdominis 
should  also  be  opened  in  a  low  situation. 

DIKKERENT   METHODS  OK   OPENING  ABSCESSES. 

All  abscesses  will  naturally  burst  of  themselves,  un- 
less the  matter  be  absorbed,  and  in  general,  they  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  take  this  course.  There  are,  however, 
as  I  have  already  explained,  particular  circumstances 
which  require  an  early  opening;  but,  when  the  skin 
over  the  abscess  is  very  thin,  it  is  not  of  so  much  con- 
sequence whether  the  case  be  permitted  to  burst  of  it- 
self, or  it  be  opened  by  the  surgeon. 

When  abscesses  are  large,  it  is  generally  necessary  to 
open  them  by  art,  whether  they  have  burst  of  them- 
selves or  not,  for  the  natural  opening  will  seldom  be 
sufficient  for  the  completion  of  a  cure;  and  although 
it  may  be  sufficient  fur  the  free  discharge  of  the  matter, 
yet  these  abscesses  will  heal  much  more  readily  when 
a  free  opening  is  made  ;  for  the  tliin  skin  over  tiie  ca- 
vity granulates  but  indifferently,  and  therefore  unites 
but  slowly  with  the  parts  underneath. — {Hunter.) 

Abscesses  may  he  opened  either  by  an  incision,  or  by 
making  an  eschar  with  caustic.  To  the  latter  plan,  how- 
ever, many  urge  strong  objections:  the  use  of  caustic 
is  not  usually  attended  with  any  advantage  which  may 
not  be  obtained  by  a  simple  incision  ;  upon  a  tender  in- 
flamed part  it  gives  much  more  pain ;  it  is  more  slow  in 
its  effects;  and  the  surgeon  can  never  direct  the  ope- 
ration of  the  caustic  so  accurately  as  to  destroy  exactly 
the  parts  which  he  wishes,  and  no  more.  If  the  eschar 
be  not  made  deep  enough,  the  lancet  must,  after  all,  be 
used.  Caustic  also  leaves,  after  its  application,  a  dis- 
agreeable scar,  a  consideration  of  some  importance  in 
opening  abscesses  about  the  female  neck  or  face.  To 
these  numerous  objections  wc  have  to  add,  that  the  es- 
h.ir  is  very  frequently  ten  or  twelive  tedious  days  in 
'<  niing  detached. 

When  there  is  a  redundance  of  skin,  or  when  there 
13  a  good  deal  of  it  thinned,  however,  an  opening  made 
with  caustic  will  answer,  perhaps,  as  well  as  an  inci- 
sion. The  application  of  caustic  may  also  sometimes 
:.<;  advantaeeously  resorted  to  when  there  is  a  good  deal 
r  indolent  hardness  around  a  small  abscess. 
The  cnlx  cum  putasxa,  or  the  potussa  alone,  is  ihe 
t)e8t  caustic  lor  opening  abscefipes.  The  part  is  fnsl  to 
be  covered  with  a  piece  of  adhesive  pla»tt;r,  wliicli  has 
a  portion  cut  out  exactly  of  the  name  lignrc  and  si/e 
«8  the  opening  Intended  to  bo  made  in  the  absrenu. 


The  best  way  of  making  the  eschar  is  to  dip  the  end  of 
the  caustic  in  water,  and  to  rub  it  on  the  part  till  the 
skin  becomes  blown.  The  active  substance  is  then  to 
be  immediately  washed  off  with  some  wet  tow,  the 
plaster  is  to  be  removed,  and  an  emollient  poultice  ap- 
plied. 

In  almost  all  cases,  it  is  better  to  use  the  lancet,  or 
double-edged  bistoury.  Either  of  these  instruments 
opens  the  abscess  at  once,  and  with  less  pain  than  re- 
sults from  the  use  of  caustic;  it  occasions  no  loss  of 
substance,  consequently  a  smaller  cicatrix;  and  by 
using  it  the  opening  may  be  made  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous direction,  and  of  the  exact  size  required. 

PRESSINGS    AFTER    OFENINO   ABSCESSES. 

When  an  abscess  has  burst  of  itself,  and  it  is  unne 
ccssary  to  enlarge  the  opening,  the  only  thing  requisite 
is  to  keep  the  surrounding  parts  clean.  The  continu- 
ation of  the  same  kind  of  poultice  which  was  before 
used  is,  perhaps,  as  good  a  practice  as  any  ;  and  when 
the  tenderness  arising  from  the  inflammation  is  over, 
lint  and  a  pledget  may  be  made  use  of,  instead  of  the 
poultice. 

But  an  abscess  opened  by  a  cutting  instrument  is 
both  a  wound  and  a  sore,  and  partakes  more  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  fresh  wound  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of 
the  parts  cut.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  that  something 
should  be  put  into  the  opening  to  keep  it  from  healing 
by  the  first  intention.  If  it  is  lint,  it  should  be  dipped 
in  some  salve,  which  will  answer  better  than  lint  alone, 
as  it  will  admit  of  being  taken  out  sooner.  This  i.s  ad- 
vantageous, because  such  sores  should  be  dressed  the 
next  day,  or,  at  latest,  on  the  second  day,  in  order  that 
the  pus  njay  be  discharged  again.  When  the  cut  edgea 
of  the  opening  have  suppurated,  which  w  ill  be  in  a 
few  days,  the  future  dressings  may  be  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible, for  nature  will  in  general  complete  the  cure, 
i  If  the  abscess  has  been  opened  with  caustic,  and  the 
'  slough  has  either  been  cut  out  or  separated  of  itself,  the 
case  is  to  be  regarded  altogether  as  a  suppurating  sore, 
and  dressed  accordingly. 

Perhaps  dry  lint  is  as  good  a  dressing  as  any,  till  the 
nature  of  the  sore  is  known.  If  it  should  be  of  a  good 
kind,  the  same  dressing  may  be  continued  ;  but  if  not, 
then  it  must  be  dressed  accordingly.  Parts  which  al 
first  appear  to  be  sound,  sometimes  assume  every  spe- 
cies of  disease,  whether  (roni  indolence,  from  irritabi 
lity,  from  scrofulous,  and  other  dispositions.  This  left 
dency  to  disease  arises  in  some  cases  from  the  nature  of 
the  parts  affected,  as,  for  instance,  bone,  ligament,  &c. 
— {Hunter.) 

[Delpcch,  Chirurgie  Clinique,  t.  2,  p.  353,  et  seq.  In 
the  article  Suppuration,  I  have  explained  that  all  ab- 
scesses are  lined  by  a  cyst,  which  is  the  organ  by  which 
the  pus  is  secreted  and  absorbed,  and  also  bounded. 
This  is  a  subject,  on  which  Professor  Delpech  has  made 
some  correct  reflections.  In  all  cases,  he  observes, 
wherever  pus  is  formed  and  deposited,  whether  in 
what  is  improperly  called  a  natural  cavity ;  in  what 
truly  deserves  this  name ;  in  some  unusual  space  formed 
in  the  substance  of  parts;  or  on  the  surface  of  a  wound; 
in  every  instance,  a  pseudo-membrane  is  found,  and  in 
none  are  the  parenchyma  of  organs  and  the  natural 
surfaces  in  contact  with  the  purulent  matter.  Bichat 
had  noticed  the  i)rcscnce  of  the  pseudo-membrane  on 
the  surface  of  a  wound,  forming  the  layers  of  com- 
mon cellular  substance,  resisting  the  inflation  of  the 
part,  and  the  injection  of  fluids  into  it;  but,  according 
to  Delpech,  he  did  not  mark  the  constant  connexion  be- 
tween this  accidental  organization  and  the  formation  of 
pus.  In  every  example,  the  true  organ  by  vbith  jius 
is  generated  seems  to  Delpech  to  be  the  pseudo-mem- 
brane, which  has  a  degree  of  organization  imparled  to 
it  by  the  suppurative  inflammation.  lie  also  explains, 
that  it  is  not  till  ulcerated  surfaces  and  the  pleura  are 
covered  with  an  exudation  of  lymph,  that  pus  is  formed 
from  them,  and  that  when  the  matter  is  removed  tiie 
pseudo-membrane  is  seen.  Delpech  declares,  that  i\o 
collection  of  matter  is  ever  found  on  a  serous  mem- 
brane, without  the  latter  being  completely  covered  by  a 
pseudo-membrane  of  more  or  lefs  thickness;  and  that, 
if  some  points  of  it  appear  naked,  or  only  Cfiatcd  with 
a  very  thin  layer,  as  frequently  kappeuK,  we  always 
find  flakes  of  pseudo  mcnibrane  in  the  fluid,  either  en- 
tirely or  partially  detached.  Another  doctilne,  much 
extended  by  Dt-lpech  bi^yond  the  liinits  usually  given 
to  it,  is,  that  whenever  tin;  Huppuiativc  pseudo-nifin 
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brane  takes  place,  it  is  followed  by  a  shrinKing  and 
contraction  of  the  fibrous  tissue,  which  it  produces  in 
the  progress  of  the  cure.  To  this  j)rinciple  lie  even 
refers  the  diminution  and  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the 
chest  after  an  empyema,  that  has  been  cured,  and  not 
10  any  positive  changes,  the  result  of  the  dwindled  state 
of  the  lungs.— Pre/.] 

Consult  particularly  John  Hunter's  Treatise  on  the 
Bloody  Jiijianimation,  and  Gun-shot  Wounds ;  a  work 
in  which  more  interesting  knowledge,  respecting  ab- 
scesses and  suppuration  is  contained^  than  in  any  other 
ever  published.  See  also  Traite  de  la  Suppuration  de 
F.  Quesnay,  1749.  J.  Orashuis,  A  Diss,  on  Suppura- 
tion, Bvo.  Loud.  1752.  Various  parts  of  the  Memoircs 
de  fjicadcmic  de  Chirurgie.  J.  Ji.  Boyer,  De  Suppu- 
ratione  et  Curatione  Tnfiammationis  per  Suppurationem 
terminand(B.  Monsp.M&Q.  U Encyclopedie  Methodi- 
guc,  Partie  Chirurgicale,  article  Abcis.  Dissertations 
on  Inflammation  by  John  Burns,  1800.  Sir  E.  Home's 
Dissertation  on  the  Properties  of  Pus,  1788;  and  his 
Pracl.  Obs.  on  Ulcers,  2d  edit.  1801.  James  Hendy, 
Essay  on  Glandular  Secretion,  containing  an  experi- 
mental, Inquiry  into  the  Formation  of  Pus,  <J-c.  8to. 
J^ond.  1775.  JV*.  Roumayne,  De Puris  Generalione,Qvo. 
Edin.  1780.  C.  Darwin's  Experiments,  establishing  a 
criterion  between  mucilaginous  and  purulent  matter, 
Src.  Litchfield,  1780.  P.  Clare,  Essay  on  Abscesses, 
Lond.  1781.  Several  parts  of  Pott's  Chirurgical 
Works,  but  especially  his  Treatise  on  the  Fistula 
in  Alto.  T.  Brand,  Strictures  in  Vindication  of  some 
of  the  Doctrines  misrepresented  by  Mr.  Foot  in  his  two 
Pamphlets,  entitled,  '■'■Observations  upon  the  JSTew  Opi- 
nions of  J.  Hunter,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Venereal,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Pott's  Plagiarisms,  and  Misinformation 
on  Pus,"  <S-c.  4to.  Land.  1787.  Richter,  Anfangs- 
griiude  der  Wundarzneykunst,  b.  1,  kap.  2.  Dr.  J. 
Thomson' s  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  205,  i^-c.  Edin. 
1813  ;  a  work  in  which  a  profound  knowledge  of  medi- 
cal science,  and  of  surgery  in  particular,  is  every  where 
conspicuous.  J.  F.  Crevecceur,  De  Diagnosi  Puris  ; 
Longchamps,  1793.  Pearson's  Principles  of  Surgery, 
p.  34,  <S-c.  edit.  2.  Lassus,  Pathologic  Chir.  t.i,p.  21, 
*$c.  li-c.  edit,  of  1809.  Scb.  J.  Brugmans,  De  Puoge- 
nia,  sive  Mediis  quibus  J^Tatura  utitur  in  creando  Pure, 
8vo.  Groningm,  1785.  Dr.  G.  Pearson's  Obs.  and  Ex- 
periments on  Pus.  in  the  Philosophical  Trans,  for  1811. 
C.  J.  M.  Lavgenocck,  Von  der  Behandlung  dtr  Fistel- 
g&nge,  der  Schusscanale,  und  grosser  Eiter  absondern- 
dcr  H6hlen.  in  J^eue  Bibl.  fiir  die  Chirurgie,  12mo. 
Hanover,  18  J  7.  Also  his  J^Tosologie  der  Chirurg. 
Krankheiten,  2tcr  b.  Getting.  1823.  Gibson's  Bisti- 
tutes,  ^-c.  of  Surgery,  vol.  1,  Philadelphia,  1824. 

SURGERY,  or  CHIRURGERY,  (from  xf^^^Pt  t''«= 
hand,  and  ipyov,  work),  has  been  sonieliines  represented 
to  be  that  b'rancn  of  medicine,  which  principally  effects 
the  cure  of  diseases  by  the  application  of  the  hand 
alone,  the  employment  of  instruments,  or  the  use  of 
topical  r<ituedieG.—{Encyclop('dia  Melhodique,  Partie 
Chir.  1. 1,  art.  Chirurgie.)  Such  definition,  however, 
conveys  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  nature  of  this 
most  useful  profession,  and,  as  applied  to  the  present 
staie  of  practice,  cannot  be  said  to  be  correct.  It  might 
indeed  be  applicable  to  that  short  unfavoured  period 
of  surgery,  some  ceniuries  ago,  when  its  practice  was 
denounced  by  tlie  Council  of  Tours,  as  unfit  for  ihe 
hands  of  priests  and  men  of  literature,  and  when  the 
Burgeon  became  little  better  than  a  sort  of  professional 
servant  to  the  physician,  the  latter  alone  not  only  hav- 
ing the  soie  privilege  of  prescribing  internal  medicines, 
but  even  that  of  judging  and  directing  when  surgical 
operations  should  be  performed.  Then  the  subordinate 
surgeon  was  only  called  upon  to  execute  with  his  knife, 
or  his  hand,  duties  which  the  more  exalted  physician 
did  not  choose  to  undertake ;  and,  in  fact,  he  visited  the 
patient,  did  what  was  required  to  be  done,  and  took  his 
leave  of  the  case,  altogether  under  the  orders  of  his 
master.  In  modern  times,  however,  the  good  sense  of 
mankind  has  discovered  that  surgery  is  deserving  of  an 
eminent  rank  among  such  arts  as  ought  to  be  culti- 
vated for  the  genoral  benefit  of  society  ;  that  tlie  man 
who  is  not  himself  accustomed  to  the  performance  of 
operations  cannot  be  the  best  judge  of  their  safety  and 
necessity  :  and  that,  in  every  point  of  view,  the  surgi- 
cai  practitioner  merits  as  much  favour  and  independ- 
ence in  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  as  he  whose  avo- 
cation is  confined  to  physic.  Hence,  the  surgeon  i?  now 
exclusively  consulted  about  many  of  the  mos;  impor- , 
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tant  diseases  to  which  the  human  body  is  liable.  Being 
no  longer  under  the  yoke  of  the  physician,  he  followi 
the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment  and  knowledge;  hi 
prescribes  wliatever  medicines  the  case  may  demand 
internal  as  well  as  external ;  and  under  the  encourage 
ment  of  an  enlightened  age,  he  sees  his  profession  dail] 
becoming  more  scientific,  more  respected,  and  more  ex« 
tensively  useful. 

Surgery,  as  Mr.  Lawrence  has  stated,  is  a  branch  of 
that  science  and  art  which  have  diseases  for  their  ob. 
ject.  This  science,  considered  generally,  embraces  the 
physical  history  of  man.  It  investigates  the  construc« 
tion  of  the  human  body,  and  its  living  actions ;  it  in- 
quires into  the  purposes  executed  by  each  part,  and  int« 
the  general  results  of  their  combined  exertions;  it  ob- 
serves the  human  organization  under  all  the  various 
modifications  impressed  on  it  by  surrounding  influence! 
of  all  kinds;  and  it  draws  from  these  sources  the  rule| 
for  preserving  health,  and  removing  disease.  Th« 
practical  application  of  these  rules  constitutes  the  art 
of  healing,  or  rather  of  treating  disease  (for,  in  man] 
cases,  we  are  unable  to  heal,  and  do  not  even  attempt 
it; ;  while  the  assemblage  of  facts  and  reasonings  oi 
which  these  practical  proceedings  are  grounded  make 
up  the  science  of  medicine. 

By  some  writers,  physic  is  said  to  have  for  its  object 
the  treatment  of  internal,  surgery  that  of  exiernal, 
diseases.  This  definition,  however  good  and  plausibl& 
it  may  at  first  appear,  can  only  be  received  with  nu- 
merous exceptions  in  regard  to  modern  practice:  for 
instance,  the  psoas  abscess;  stone  in  the  bladder; 
polypi  and  scirrhus  of  the  uterus;  stricture  of  tin' 
oesophagus ;  an  extravasation  of  blood  within  tl; 
skull,  in  consequence  of  accidental  violence  ;  are  uni 
versally  allowed  to  be  strictly  surgical  cases;  yet  no 
man  in  his  senses  would  call  these  disorders  external.' 

As  Mr.  Lawrence  has  pertineiiily  observed,  "  Nature 
has  connected  the  outside  and  inside  so  closely,  iha^ 
we  can  hardly  say  where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins 
She  has  decreed  that  both  shall  obey  the  same  paiho 
logical  laws;  and  has  subjected  them  to  such  powerfu 
mutual  influence  s,  that  we  cannot  stir  a  step  in  inve 
tigating  the  diseases  of  either,  without  reference  to  T  _ 
other.  How  deep  would  the  domain  of  surgeiy  extend 
according  to  this  view  1  Half  an  inch  or  an  inch 
The  entrance  of  the  various  mucous  membranes  pr 
sents  a  series  of  iiuzzliiig  cases;  and  the  distribution' 
of  »nseases  in  these  situations,  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  profession,  is  quite  capricious.  How 
far  is  the  surgeon  to  be  trusted  1  He  is  allowed  to  take 
care  of  the  mouth.  Where  is  he  to  stop  1  At  the 
trance  of  the  fauces— in  the  pharynx — or  in  ihe( 
phagus?  Inflanmration  and  ulceration  of  the  throat' 
from  syphilis  belong  to  the  surgeon;  catarrhal  afl^ection 
of  the  same  membrane  to  the  physician.  Polypus  and 
ulceration  ofihe  nasal  membiane  are  surgical;  coryza 
is  medical.  The  affections  of  the  br)nes  a.nd  joint* 
have  been  given  to  the  surgeon ;  yet  they  can  hardljr 
be  called  external  parts.  In  hernia  and  aneurism, 
there  is  external  tumour ;  but  it  is  produced  by  dis- 
placement or  disease  of  organs  that  are  quite  imernal. 

"  When  we  look  to  the  nature  and  causes  of  di.<ease, 
the  absurdity  of  the  distinctions  now  under  considera- 
tion is  still  more  apparent,  and  the  inseparable  con- 
nexion between  the  interior  and  exterior  of  our  frame 
more  obvious.  Internal  causes  produce  i  xternal  dis- 
ease, as  we  see  in  erysipelas,  caibiincle,  nettle  rash, 
gout,  oedema ;  while  external  agencies  affect  inward 
parts,  as  in  catarrhal  rheumatic  aflfeciions,  in  various 
inflammations  of  the  chest  and  abdomen." 

Others  have  defined  surgery  to  be  the  mechanical 
part  of  physic,  "  quod  in  therapeia  mechanicum  ;"  but, 
although  this  has  obtained  the  assent  of  .so  eminent  a 
modern  surgeon  as  Richeiand  of  Paris  {Diet,  det 
Sciences  Medicates,  t.  5,  p.  85),  I  believe  few  on  thitj 
side  of  the  water  will  be  of  his  opinion.  As  Mr.  J.l 
Pearson  has  observed,  "  Many  people  have  imagined,  i 
that  when  a  man  has  learned  the  art  of  dressing  sores, 
of  applying  bandages,  and  performing  operations  with 
a  little  dexterity,  he  must  necessarily  be  an  accom- 
plished surgeon.  If  a  conclusion  so  gross  and  fallacious 
had  been  confined  to  the  vulgar  and  illiterate,  the  pr<v 
gress  of  scientific  surgery  would  have  sufleied  little 
interruption  :  but  if  young  minds  are  directed  ro  these 
objects,  as  the  only  important  matters  upon  which  their 
faculties  are  to  be  exercised  ;  if  the  gross  informaliona 
of  sense  constitute  the  sum  of  their  knowledge ;  little 
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niore  can  be  expected  from  such  a  mode  of  study  than 
servile  imitation,  or  daring  empiricism.  Indeed,  some 
people  liave  afferted  to  oppose  snrgery  as  an  art,  to 
iiiudicine  as  a  science  ;  and  if  ll)eir  pretensions  were 
:--ily  founded,  the  former  would  certainly  be  degraded 
I  mere  mechanical  occupation.  But  it  is  not  very 
isy  to  comprehend  the  grounds  of  sucii  a  dislinciion. 
J'lieiniernal  and  external  partsof  the  body  are  governed 
by  ihe  same  general  laws  during  a  state  of  health  ;  and 
11  an  internal  part  be  attacked  with  inflammation,  the 
appearances  and  effects  will  bear  a  great  similarity  to 
the  same  disease  situated  externally ;  nor  are  the  indi- 
cations o!  cure,  in  general,  materially  different.  If  by 
tscience,  therefore,  be  meant  '  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  nature,'  he  wlio  knows  what  is  known  of  the  order 
and  nieihod  of  nature,  in  the  production,  progress,  and 
termination  of  surgical  diseases,  merits  as  justly  the 
iille  of  a  scientitical  practitioner  as  the  well-educated 
physician.  'I'he  practical  parts  of  physic  and  surgery 
are  very  frequently  disunited ;  but  their  theory  and 
principles  are  indivisible,  since  they  truly  constitute 
one  and  tlie  same  science." — {Principles  of  Surgerij, 
Preface.) 

As  a  learned  Professor  notices,  the  limits  between 
:3hy8ic  and  surgery  are  not  very  precisely  marked,  and 
he  respective  functions  of  the  physician  and  surgeon, 
ong  as  those  names  liave  existed,  are  still  but  very 
inaccurately  defined.  "  The  most  superficial  acquaint- 
ance with  the  symptoms,  progress,  and  termination  of 
the  various  morbid  affections  to  which  the  human  body 
is  liable,  must  be  sufficient  to  convince  every  unpre- 
judiced inquirer,  that  there  is  but  a  slight  foundation, 
if  indeed  there  be  any,  for  this  distinction  in  the  nature 
of  the  diseases  which  these  practitioners  are  required 
to  treat,  or  in  the  modes  of  treatment  by  which  the 
diseases  themselves  may  be  cured  or  relieved.  Expe- 
rience has  long  shown  that  the  use  of  internal  remedies 
is  not  only  required  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  diseases 
which  are  regarded  as  strictly  chirurgical,  but  also, 
that  there  are  few  diseases  which  come  under  the  care 
of  the  physician,  in  which  morbid  affections,  requiring 
the  manual  aid  or  practical  skill  of  the  surgeon,  do  not 
frequently  occur. 

"  The  treatment  of  febrile  and  internal  inflammatory 
diseases,  it  will  be  allowed,  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
province  of  the  physician,  wherever  the  distinction  be- 
tween physician  and  surgeon  has  been  introduced,  and 
is  rigidly  observed  ;  yet,  in  some  species  of  fevers,  and 
in  all  internal  inflammatory  diseases,  blood-Ieiting  is 
often  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  remedy  that  is  re- 
quired. But  this  is  an  operation,  however  urgent  the 
necessity  for  it  be,  which  from  engagement  the  physi- 
cian cannot,  and  from  the  fear  of  degrading  his  pro- 
vince of  the  profession  will  not,  perforin.  Retention 
of  urine  not  unfrequently  takes  place  in  symptomatic 
febrile  diseases,  and  this  is  an  affection  which  does  not 
always  yield  to  the  use  of  internal  remedies  ;  but  it  is 
an  affection  also,  from  the  painful  uneasiness  wliich  it 
immediately  excites,  as  well  as  from  the  danger  which 
it  threatens,  that  will  not  admit  of  delay.  When  in- 
ternal remedies,  therefore,  fail  in  relieving  the  patient, 
the  urine  must  be  speedily  drawn  off  by  means  of  a 
chirurgical  operation  ;  otherwise  inflammation,  morti- 
fication, and  rupture  of  the  bladdermust  necessarily  en- 
sue. P'ebrileand  internal  inflammatory  affections  lermi- 
naie  not  unfrequently  in  the  formation  of  fluids,  which 
it  is  necessary  to  let  out  by  a  chirurgical  operation ;  and 
abscesses,  fistulous  openings,  and  ulcers  are  formed, 
which  require  the  aid  of  the  surgeon.  In  patients, 
also,  afffcied  with  severe  febrile  diseases,  from  being 
k)ng  fixed  down  to  their  beds  in  one  position,  some  of 
the  parts  of  the  body,  upon  which  they  rest,  occasion- 
ally acquire  a  disposition  to  mortify,  larger  or  smaller 
C onions  of  the  skin  and  subjacent  cellular  membrane 
ecoming  dead,  separate  from  the  living  parts,  and 
sores  are  formed,  which  are  but  too  often  the  subject 
of  unavailing  chirurgical  practice.  'I'o  employ,  in  the 
different  fliages  of  this  species  of  mortification,  from  its 
first  commencement  to  the  complete  separation  of  the 
dead  part*,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  skin,  the  ap- 
propriate external  and  internal  remedies,  requires  a 
greater  xhare  of  chirurgical  skill  than  can  reasonably 
be  expected  in  those  who  make  a  profession  solely  of 
phvMic.  Unhappy,  therefore,  must  be  the  lot  of  that 
patient,  who,  in  circumstances  similar  to  those  wliich 
I  have  dencribed,  has  the  misfortune  to  have  for  his 
•ole  medical  attendant  a  physician  ignorant  of  surgery. 
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"  But  (continues  Professor  Thomson)  if  a  knowledge 
of  surgery  be  necessary  to  the  student  who  intends  to 
uractise  physic,  the  knowledge  of  physic,  on  the  otJier 
wand,  is  no  less  necessary  to  him  who  intends  to  devote 
his  attention  exclusively  to  the  profession  of  surgery; 
for,  indeed,  there  are  liew  chirurgical  diseases,  which 
are  not,  in  some  period  or  another  of  their  existence, 
accompanied  by  morbid  affections  of  the  same  nature 
with  those  which  fall  properly,  and  most  frequently, 
under  the  care  of  the  physician.  It  will  only  be  ne- 
cessary to  mention,  as  examples  of  these  affections, 
the  symptomatic  fever  which  attends  inflammation, 
whether  this  affection  has  been  induced  by  external 
injury,  or  has  occurred  spontaneously  in  the  body  from 
interna!  disease  ;  the  heoiic  fever,  supervening  to  long- 
contiimed  processes  of  suppuration  ;  the  febrile  state, 
and  other  morbid  affections,  wiiich  are  sometimes 
brought  on  by  the  too  sudden  iw.A  injudicious  use  of 
mercury;  bilious  fevers,  and  the  various  derangements 
of  the  digestive  organs,  which  are  sometimes  the  cause, 
and  at  other  times  the  consequence,  of  local  diseases ; 
the  nervous  affections,  such  as  apoplexy,  convulsions, 
paralysis,  and  mania,  which  arise  not  unfrequently 
from  injuries  of  the  head  ;  and  locked  jaw,  or  tetanus, 
which,  in  waim  climates  particularly,  is  so  very  liable 
to  be  induced  by  punctured  wounds.  These  are  mor- 
bid affections,  the  proper  study  and  treatment  of  which, 
when  they  occur  without  local  injury,  are  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  physician,  rather  than  the  surgeon;  but 
occurring  very  frequently,  as  they  do  in  chirurgical 
diseases,  and  always  modifying  or  aggravating  the 
effects  of  these  diseases,  ignorance  of  their  nature, 
relations,  and  modes  of  cure,  is  not  only  inexcusable, 
but  highly  criminal  in  the  practitioner  who  ventures  to 
undertake  their  treatment." — {Thomson's  Lectures  on 
Ivfiammation,  Introduction.  Also,  J.  R.  C.  Bolhnan, 
Tentamen,  oslendens  Chirurgiam  a  Medicina  hand 
impune  separari,  12mo.  Rintel.  1803.) 

From  what  has  been  stated,  I  think  it  very  certain 
that  there  never  can  be  a  complete  and  scientific  divi- 
sion of  the  healing  art  into  physic  and  surgery  ;  and 
that  all  attempts  to  distinguish  the  numerous  diseases 
and  injuries  of  the  human  body  into  medical  and 
surgical  cases  must,  in  a  great  measure,  be  decided  by 
custom  and  the  mutual  agreement  of  practitioners, 
rather  than  by  any  rules  or  principles  which  are  at  all 
consistent. 

Mr.  Lawrence  joins  all  the  most  judicious  practi- 
tioners in  believing,  that  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween surgery  and  physic  cannot  be  easily  traced  ; 
and  he  considers  the  distinction  between  them  to  be 
a  mere  matter  of  arbitrary  usage.  He  employs  the 
word  surgery  in  its  common  acceptation  ;  understand- 
ing it  to  include,  1st,  Injuries  of  all  kinds;  2dly,  The 
greater  part  of  external  and  local  complaints ;  3dly, 
Such  internal  affections  as  produce  changes  recog- 
nisable externally;  for  example,  alterations  of  figure, 
colour,  or  consistence;  4thly,  All  cases  requiring  ex- 
ternal topical  treatment,  operations,  or  manual  pro- 
ceedings of  any  kind.  This  view  coincides  very  much 
with  the  catalogue  of  diseases  treated  of  in  the  present 
work ;  yet,  such  is  the  difficulty  of  separating  surgery 
from  physic  by  any  general  definitions,  that  every  man 
of  experience  will  immediately  recollect  various  excep- 
tions to  some  of  the  foregoing  principles  of  classification. 
Thus  ascites,  or  dropsy,  which  is  an  internal  disease 
productive  of  change  of  figure,  and  often  requiring  an 
operation,  is  usually  regarded  as  a  medical  case. 

In  the  eailiest  periods,  the  same  men  cultivated  the 
whole  field  of  medicine.  The  writings  of  Hippocrates, 
Galen,  Celsus,  Paiilus  .flSgineta,  Albucasis,  &.c.  prove 
that  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Arabians  never  had  an 
idea  of  the  human  body  being  susceptible  of  only  two 
cliisscs  of  diseases,  one  of  which  formed  the  province 
of  physic,  while  the  other  constituted  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct science,  called  surgery.  They  had  no  conception 
of  two  systems  of  pathology;  one  applicable  to  the 
exterior,  the  other  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  body. 
They  knew,  as  well  as  the  best-informed  practitioners 
of  the  present  day,  that  though  each  organ  lias  its  par- 
ticular function  to  perform,  its  office  is  not  independent 
of,  but  closely  connected  with  the  use  and  perfect  state 
of  other  organs.  Hence,  as  Mr.  Lawrence  has  noticed, 
the  expression  of  Hippocrates  is  perfectly  correct: 
"  Jjaborunus  ;  consentieniia  omnia.'' 

The  numerous  individual  organs  which  make  up 
the  human  body    although  various  in  Btructuro  and 
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office,  are  all  intimately  connected  and  mutually  de- 
pendent. They  are  merely  subordinate  parts  of  one 
great  machine  ;  and  they  all  concur,  each  in  its  own 
way,  in  producing  one  general  result, — the  life  of  trie 
individual.  All  the  leading  arrangements  are  calcu- 
lated to  give  a  character  of  unity  to  the  organization 
and  living  actions  of  our  frame.  There  is  a  cumnion 
source  of  nutrition  for  the  whole  body  ;  a  single  centie 
of  circulation  ;  a  common  place  of  union  for  all  sensa- 
tions and  volitions,  for  nervous  energy  of  whatever 
kind.  The  various  organs  are  not  only  intimately 
connected  by  the  share  which  they  severally  take  in 
execu'Jng  associated  and  mutually  dependent  functions, 
Ihey  act  and  re-act  on  each  other,  often  very  power- 
fully, by  those  mysterious,  or  at  least  hitherto  unknown, 
influences  which  we  call  sympathies.  As  the  animal 
machine,  although  complicated  in  structure,  is  single  ; 
and  as  its  living  motions,  although  numerous  and  in- 
tricate, form  one  indivisible  series,  so  a  similar  con- 
nexion runs  through  those  changes  of  structure  and 
functions,  which  constitute  disease,  flence,  there  is 
one  anatomy  and  physiology ;  and  there  can  be  only 
one  "palhulogy.— {Lawrence.)  All  the  above-men- 
tioned ancient  writers  treat  successively  of  fevers, 
fractures,  wounds,  and  nervous  diseases ;  and  none  of 
them  ai)pear  to  have  supp<jsed,  that  there  could  be  any 
disorders  which  really  deserved  to  be  called  external, 
and  others  internal.  Nor  was  it  until  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century,  when  the  clergy  were  restrained 
from  undertaking  any  bloody  operation,  that  surgery 
was  rejected  from  the  universities,  under  the  empty 
pretext,  "  Ecclesia  abhorret  a  sanguine.,"  often  ex- 
pressed in  its  decrees,  as  Professor  Thomson  well  ob- 
serves, but  never  acted  upon,  except  in  this  instance, 
by  the  church  of  Rome.  It  is  to  this  epoch  that  we 
must  refer  the  artificial  separation  of  physic  from  sur- 
gery ;  the  latter  being  abandoned  to  the  laity,  who  in 
Uiose  ages  of  barbarism  were  totally  illiterate. 

It  is  an  observation  made  by  the  celebrated  Bichat, 
that  two  things  are  essentially  necessary  to  form  a 
great  surgeon ;  viz,  genius  and  experience.  One  traces 
for  him  the  way;  the  other  rectifies  it;  both  recipro- 
cally assist  in  forming  him.  Without  experience  ge- 
nius would  be  unprofitably  fertile  ;  without  genius  ex- 
perience would  only  be  a  barren  advantage  to  him. — 
(CEuvres  Chir.  de  Desault.  par  Bichat,  t.  i,  Disr.ours 
Prelim.)  Out  of  the  large  iiumber  of  Jiospital  surgeons 
who  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  country  of  Europe, 
and  who  enjoy  ample  opportunities  of  profiting  by  the 
Jessonsof  experience,  how  few  distinguish  themselves 
or  ever  contribute  a  mite  to  the  improvement  of  their 
profession  !  Opportunity  without  talents  and  an  apt- 
ness to  take  advantage  of  it,  is  not  of  more  use  than 
light  to  a  blind  man.  On  the  other  hand,  splendid 
abilities  without  experience  can  never  be  enough  to 
make  a  consummate  surgeon,  any  more  than  a  man 
with  the  greatest  genius  for  painting  can  excel  in  his 
particular  art,  without  having  examined  and  studied 
the  real  objects  which  he  wishes  to  delineate.  In  short, 
as  a  sensible  writer  has  remarked,  "  /,es  grands  chi- 
rurgiens  sont  aussi  rares,  que  le  genie,  Ic  savoir,  ct  l>s 
ialens.'''—{M^m.  de  V.acad.  de  Chir.  t.  1,  Pref.  p.  41, 
edit.l2mo.) 

The  description  of  the  qualities  which  a  surgeon 
ought  to  possess,  as  given  by  Celsus,  is  excellent  as  far 
it  goes.  A  surgeon,  says  he,  should  be  young,  or  at 
any  rate  not  very  old;  his  hand  should  be  firm  and 
steady,  and  never  shake  ;  he  should  be  able  to  use  his 
left  hand  with  as  much  dexterity  as  his  right ;  his  sight 
should  be  acute  and  clear;  his  mind  intrepid  and  piti- 
less, so  that  when  he  is  engaged  in  doing  any  thing  lo  a 
patient  he  may  not  hurry,  nor  cut  less  than  he  ought, 
but  finish  the  operation  just  as  if  the  cries  of  the  patient 
made  no  impression  upon  him.— (jf.  C.  CelsiMed.  Praf. 
ad  lib.  7.) 

[The  following  jinlicions  discrimination  is  from  the 
pen  of  the  late  Professor  Godnian,  and  does  honour  to 
his  head  and  heart. 

"  The  diflTerence  between  a  surgeon  and  a  mere  ope- 
rator may  be  estimated  by  contrasting  them.  The  sur- 
gerni  inquires  into  the  causes  and  removes  the  conse- 
quences of  constitutional  or  local  disease;  the  operator 
inquires  into  the  willingness  of  his  patient  to  submit, 
and  resorts  to  the  knife.  The  surgeon  reUes  on  the 
restoration  of  the  healthy  actions  by  regimen  and  me- 
dicine; the  operator  relies  on  himself,  and  cuts  off  the 
iliseased  part.    The  surgeon,  reflecting  on  the  comfort 


and  feelings  of  his  patient,  uniformly  endeavour*  I 
save  him  from  pain  and  deformity ;  the  operator  coi 
siders  his  own  immediate  advantage  and  the  notoriel 
he  may  acquire,  regardless  of  other  consideration 
'J'he  surgeon  reluctantly  decides  on  the  employment  0 
instruments;  the  operator  delays  no  longer  than  togiv 
his  knife  a  keen  edge.  The  surgeon  is  governed  b 
the  i)rinciples  of  the  science  ;  the  operator  most  gen( 
rally  by  the  principle  of  interest ;  one  is  distinguishe 
by  the  numbers  he  has  saved  from  mutilation  and  re 
stored  lo  usefulness;  the  other  by  the  number  of  crip 
pies  he  has  successfully  made.  The  surgeon  is  ai 
honour  to  his  profession  and  a  benefactor  of  mankind 
the  mere  operator  renders  *he  profession  odious,  and 
one  of  tlie  greatest  curses  to  which  mankind,  amoa 
their  manifold  miseries,  are  exposed." — Reese.] 

By  the  word  "  immisericors,^'  as  Richerand  has  ol 
served  (J^osogr.  Chir.  torn.  1,  p.  42,  Edit.  2),  Celsl 
did  not  mean  that  a  surgeon  ought  to  be  quite  insea 
sible  to  pity ;  but  that  during  the  performance  of  a 
operation  this  passion  should  not  influence  him,  as 
emotion  would  then  be  mere  weaknefts.  This  undi 
turbed  coolness,  which  is  still  more  rare  than  skill, 
the  most  valuable  quality  in  the  practice  of  surger 
Dexterity  may  be  acquired  by  exercise;  but  firmness  < 
mind  is  a  gift  of  nature.  Waller,  to  whom  nature  wi 
so  bounlifnl  in  other  respects,  was  denied  this  qualit; 
as  he  candidly  confesses.  "  Although  (says  he)  I  ha' 
taught  surgery  seventeen  years,  and  exhibited  the  mo 
difiicnlt  operations  upon  the  dead  body,  I  have  nev 
ventured  to  apply  a  cutting  instrument  to  a  living  sul 
ject,  through  a  fear  of  giving  too  nmch  pain." — (Bib 
Chir.  1775,  vol.  2.) 

Surgery  may  boast  of  having  had  an  origin  that  wel. 
deserves  to  be  called  noble ;  for  the  earliest  practice  of 
it  arose  from  the  most  generous  sentiment  which  na- 
ture has  implanted  in  the  heart  of  man,  viz.  from  that 
sympathetic  benevolence  which  leads  us  to  pity  the 
misfortunes  and  sufllerings  of  others,  and  inspires  us 
with  an  anxious  desire  lo  alleviate  them.  He  who 
first  saw  his  fellow-creatures  suffer,  could  not  fail  to 
participate  in  the  pain,  and  endeavour  to  find  out  the 
means  of  affording  relief.  Opportunities  of  exercising 
this  useful  inclination  were  never  wanting.  In  the 
first  ages  of  the  world,  man  in  his  destitute  state  was 
under  the  necessity  of  earning,  by  force  or  stratagem,  a 
subsistence  which  was  always  uncertain  ;  and  in  the 
combats,  into  which  this  sort  of  life  drew  him,  he  fre- 
quently met  with  wounds  and  other  injuries.  Wher- 
ever the  chase  was  in  vogue  as  a  means  of  livelihood  qj* 
amusement;  wherever  broils  and  contests  occasional^ 
arose ;  and  man  was  the  same  animal  he  now  is,  liabH 
to  various  diseases  and  accidental  hurts ;  there  muiP 
have  existed  a  necessity  for  surgery :  nor  can  there  be 
a  doubt  that  the  origin  of  this  valuable  practice  is  ag 
ancient  as  the  exposure  of  mankind  to  several  of  the 
same  kinds  of  injuries  as  befall  the  human  race  at  the 
present  day.  At  length,  wars  became  more  frequent 
and  extensive:  wounds  were  consequently  multipliedj 
and  the  necessity  for  surgical  assistance  was  increaa 
and  its  value  enhanced. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  profession  of  medicine  _ 
surgery  constituted  a  sacred  kind  of  occupation,  and 
the  practice  of  it  belonged  only  to  privileged  persons, 
^sculapins  was  the  son  of  Apollo.  In  the  armies,  the 
highest  princes  gloried  in  dressing  the  wounds  of  those 
who  had  fo\ight  fie  battles  of  their  cour-try.  Among 
the  Grecians,  Podalirius,  Chiron,  and  Machaon  were 
not  only  distinguished  for  their  valour,  but  also  for  their 
skill  in  surgery,  as  we  learn  from  the  poem  of  the  im- 
mortal Homer.  The  value  which  was  placed  upon  the 
services  of  Machaon  by  the  Grecian  army,  may  well 
be  conceived  from  the  anxiety  which  it  evinced  to  have 
him  properly  taken  care  of  when  he  was  wounded  in 
the  shoulder  with  a  dart.  "  O  Nestor,  pride  of  Greece 
(cries  Idomeneus),  mount,  mount  upon  thy  cliariot! 
and  let  Machaon  mount  with  thee!  Hasten  with  him 
to  our  ships:  for  a  warrior  who  knows,  as  he  dc 
Jmw  to  relieve  pain  and  cure  wounds,  is  himself  wor 
a  thousand  other  heroes."— (See  Iliad,  lib.  xi.)  HIj 
pncrates  was  one  of  the  first  citizens  of  Greece:  he  n« 
biy  refused  all  the  rich  oflers  of  several  kincs,  enemi* 
of  his  country,  to  entice  him  into  their  service;  and, 
particular,  he  disdained  to  accept  tliose  of  Xerxe 
whom  he  regarded  as  a  barbarian. 

It  is  in  'he  inunortal  poems  of  the  Iliad  and  Oilyfri 
sey,  that  we  find  the  only  certain  jradit^nns  re5>peG^injp 
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the  state  of  tlie  ail  before  the  establishment  of  the  re- 
pubhcs  of  Greece,  and  even  until  the  time  of  thePelo- 
ponnesian  war.  There  it  appears,  that  surgery  was  al- 
most entirely  confined  to  tiie  treatment  of  wounds,  and 
that  the  imaginary  power  of  encliantment  was  joined 
with  the  use  of  topical  applications. 

In  the  cures  recorded  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
Christian  religion,  the  intervention  of  a  supernatural 
power  is  always  combined  with  what  is  within  the 
scope  of  human  possibility.  The  same  character 
evinces  itself  in  the  infancy  of  the  art  in  every  nation. 
The  priests  of  India,  the  physicians  of  China  and  Ja- 
pan, and  the  jugglers  of  the  savage  or  half  civilized 
tribes  of  the  old  and  new  continents,  constantly  asso- 
ciate with  drugs  and  manual  operations  certain  myste- 
fious  practices,  upon  which  they  especially  rely  for  the 
cure  of  their  patients.  Such  was  also,  no  doubt,  the 
character  of  the  medicine  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  re- 
mote times,  previous  to  the  invention  of  the  alphabet, 
and  upon  which  so  very  little  light  is  now  thrown. 

It  is  curious,  however,  to  fmd,  from  some  late  ob- 
servations made  by  the  men  of  science  who  accompa- 
nied the  French  expedition  to  Egypt  in  1798,  that 
among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Thebes  there  are  docu- 
ments which  fully  prove  that  surgery,  in  the  early 
times  of  the  Egyptians,  had  made  a  degree  of  progress, 
of  which  few  of  the  moderns  have  any  conception.  It 
is  noticed  by  Larrey,  that  when  the  celebrated  French 
General  Dessaix  had  driven  the  Mamelukes  beyond  the 
Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  the  Commission  of  Arts  had  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  monuments  of  the  famous 
Thebes,  and  the  renowned  temples  of  Tentyra,  Kar- 
nack,  MedynetAbou,  and  Luxor,  the  remains  of  which 
still  display  their  ancient  magnificence.  It  is  upon  the 
ceilings  and  walls  of  these  temples  that  basso-relievos 
are  seen,  representing  limbs  that  had  been  cut  off  with 
instruments  very  analogous  to  those  which  are  em- 
ployed at  the  present  day  for  amputations.  The  same 
instruments  are  again  observed  in  the  hieroglyphics, 
and  vestiges  of  other  surgical  operations  may  be  traced, 
proving  that,  in  these  remote  periods,  surgery  had  made 
some  considerable  progress. — {Larrey,  Memoires  de 
Chir.  Afilitaire,  t.  1,  p.  233;  t.  2,  p-  '-^23.) 

We  next  come  to  the  epoch  when,  by  the  union  and 
arrangement  of  scattered  facts,  the  science  truly  arose. 
Hippocrates,  born  in  the  island  of  Cos,  four  hundred 
and  sixty  years  before  the  common  era,  collected  the 
observations  of  his  predecessors,  added  the  results  of 
his  own  experience,  and  composed  his  first  treatises. 
In  the  hands  of  this  great  genius,  medicine  and  surgery 
did  not  make  equal  progress.  The  former  reached  a 
high  degree  of  glory.  Hippocrates  drew  up  the  history 
of  acute  diseases  in  so  masterly  a  style,  that  twenty 
past  centuries  have  hardly  found  occasion  to  add  any 
thing  to  the  performance.  But  surgery  was  far  from 
attaining  the  same  degree  of  perfection.  The  religious 
veneration  for  the  asylums  of  the  dead,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  dissecting  the  human  body,  formed  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  the  study  of  anatomy.  An  im- 
perfect acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  animals,  re- 
puted to  bear  the  greatest  resemblance  to  man,  could 
only  furnish  venturesome  conjectures  or  false  infer- 
ences. These  circumscribed  notions  sufficed  for  the 
study  of  acute  diseases.  In  these  cases,  the  attentive 
observation  of  strongly  marked  symptoms,  and  the  idea 
of  the  operation  of  a  salutary  principle,  derived  from 
remarking  the  regular  succession  of  such  symptoms, 
and  their  frequently  beneficial  termination,  enlightened 
Xhe  physician  in  the  ein(»loymentof  curative  means; 
while  surgery,  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  anatomy, 
was  too  long  kept  back  in  an  infant  slate.  Whatever 
praises  may  have  been  bestowed  on  those  parts  of  the 
works  of  Hippocrates  particularly  relating  to  surgery, 
and  which  amount  to  six  in  number  (de  officina  m edict ; 
de  fracturis ;  de  capitis  vulnerihus ;  de  arliculis  vel 
luxntia  ;  de  ulceribus  ;  de  fi^tulis),  when  compared 
with  his  other  acknowledged  legitimate  writings,  they 
appear  only  as  the  rough  sketches  of  a  picture  by  a 
great  master. 

Excepting  the  fragments  cf)llecled  or  cited  by  Galen, 
we  posBess  no  work  written  by  any  of  the  successors  of 
Hippocrates  until  the  period  of  Celsus;  which  leaves  a 
barren  interval  of  alm(»t  fonrcc-nturles.  In  thissjiace 
lived  Erasistrntui",  a«  well  as  Herophiliix,  celebralfd  for 
the  sects  which  ilir'y  established,  and  particularly  for 
having  been  the  fiift  whostiidifd  anatomy. upon  the 
human  body^ 
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Celsus  lived  at  Rome  in  the  rtigns  of  Augustus,  Ti 
berius,  and  Caligula.  He  appears  never  to  have  prac 
tised  the  healing  art,  on  which,  however,  he  has  written 
with  much  precision,  elegance,  and  perspicuity.  His 
work  is  the  more  precious,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  only 
one  which  gives  us  information  with  regard  to  the 
progress  of  surgery  in  the  long  interval  between  Hip 
pocrates  and  himself.  The  last  four  books,  and  espe- 
cially the  seventh  and  eighth,  are  exclusively  allotted 
to  surgical  matter.  The  style  of  Celsws  is  so  elegant, 
that  he  has  generally  been  regarded  quite  as  the  Cicero 
of  medical  writers,  and  long  enjoyed  high  reputation 
in  the  schools.  His  surgery  was  entirely  that  of  the 
Greeks,  notwithstanding  he  wrote  at  Home:  for,  in 
that  capital  of  the  world,  physic  was  then  professed 
only  by  persons  who  had  either  come  from  Greece,  or 
had  received  instruction  in  the  celebrated  schools  of 
this  native  soil  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Let  us  pass  over  the  interval  which  separates  Celsus 
and  Galen.  This  latter  was  born  at  Pergamus  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius,  where  he  practised  surgery  and  phy- 
sic about  the  year  165  of  the  Christian  era.— {Oaleni 
Opera  Omnia,  1521,  edit,  .dlldi,  5  vols,  infol.)  These 
two  sciences  were  at  that  time  still  united,  or  rather 
the  possibility  of  completely  dividing  them  had  never 
been  conceived  ;  and  though  some  writers  of  much  ear- 
lier date  speak  of  the  division  of  physic  into  dietetical, 
chirurgical,  and  pharmaceutical,  no  such  distinction 
was  followed  in  practice.  As  Galen  had  been  a  surgeon, 
or  more  probably  a  general  practitioner,  at  Pergamus,  he 
continued  the  same  profession  at  Rome ;  but,  being 
soon  attracted  by  the  predominating  taste  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived  to  studies  which  more  easily  accommo- 
date themselves  to  the  systems  and  dazzling  specula 
tions  of  philosophical  sects,  he  afterward  neglected 
surgery,  which  strictly  rejects  them.  His  writings 
prove,  however,  that  he  did  not  abandon  it  entirely. 
His  commentaries  on  the  treatise  of  Hippocrates,  De 
Officina  Medici,  and  his  essay  on  bandages,  and  the 
manner  of  applying  them,  show  that  he  was  well 
versed  even  in  the  minor  details  of  the  art.  Besides, 
it  is  known,  that  he  paid  great  attention  to  pharmacy; 
and  in  his  work  upon  antidotes,  chap.  13,  he  tells  us 
himself,  that  he  had  a  drug  shop  in  the  Via  Sacra, 
which  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  flames  that  destroyed  the 
Temple  of  Peace  and  several  other  edifices  in  the  reign 
of  Commodus. 

To  Galen  succeeded  the  compiler  Oribasius,  CEtius 
of  Amida,  a  physician  who  lived  towards  the  close  of 
the  fifth  century,  Alexander  of  Tralles,  and  Paulua 
iEgineta,  so  called  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  though 
he^practised  at  Rome  and  Alexandria.  Paulus  col- 
lected into  one  work,  still  justly  esteemed,  all  the  im- 
provements which  had  been  made  in  surgery  down  to 
his  own  time.  He  concludes  the  series  of  Greek  and 
Roman  physicians,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
last  of  the  ancients,  unless  it  be  wished  to  let  the  Ara 
bians  have  a  share  in  the  honours  of  antiquity.  "  He 
appears,"  says  Portal,  "  to  be  one  of  those  unfortunate 
writers  to  whom  posterity  has  not  done  justice.  It 
seems  as  if  he  had  been  decried  without  having  been 
read ;  for  if  pains  had  been  taken  to  examine  liis 
works,  lie  would  neither  have  been  regarded  as  a  mere 
copyist,  nor  been  called  the  '  ape  of  Galen,'  with  whom 
he  does  not  always  coincide.  Nay,  in  some  places,  he 
ventures  to  oppose  the  doctrines  of  Hippocrates.  He 
was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  the  an- 
cients ;  and  when  he  agrees  with  or  differs  from  them, 
it  is  not  from  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  but  because  the 
reasons  which  led  him  to  take  one  side  or  the  other 
appeared  to  him  well  founded." — (Portal,  ^list.  de 
I'Anat.  <$-c.  t.  I,  p.  123.)  All  now  agree,  that  surgery 
is  much  indebted  to  him.— (See  li.Ji.  Vogel,De  Paul* 
^ginetm  Meritis  iv  Medicinam  imprimisque  Chirur- 
ffiam,  4fo.  CUt.  1708.)  Afterward,  the  downfall  of 
surgery  followed  that  of  all  the  other  sciences,  and 
from  the  capture  of  Alexandria  by  the  Saracens  under 
Atnrou,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  in  64J,  until  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century,  nothing  prevailed  but  the  dark  clouds  of 
ignorance  and  baibarism.  The  Arabians,  who  be- 
came masters  of  a  great  part  of  the  Roman  empire, 
dug  up  the  Greek  manuscripts  which  lay  buried  under 
the  ruins  of  the  libraries;  translated  them;  appropri- 
ated to  themselves  the  doctrines  which  they  contained ; 
impoverished  them  by  additions ;  and  lr;m?inittcd  to 
posterity  only  onounous  compilations.     In  a  word. 
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fuch  are  the  treatises  of  Rhazes,  Hali-Abbas,  Avicenna, 
Averrhoes,  and  Albucasis,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Arabian  authors.  Inventors  of  a  prodigious  number 
of  instrumeiils  and  machines,  they  appear  to  have  cal- 
culated tiie  efficacy  of  surgery  by  the  richness  of  its 
arsenals,  and  to  liave  been  more  anxious  to  inspire 
terror  than  confidence.  As  an  instance  of  the  cruelty 
of  their  methods,  I  shall  merely  notice,  that  in  oider 
lo  stop  the  bleeding  after  amputation,  they  plunged  the 
stump  in  boiling  pitch. 

Tlie  fate  of  medicine  was  not  more  fortunate.  In 
vain  the  school  of  Salernum,  founded  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  century,  made  some  attempts  to  revive 
its  splendour.  As  a  modern  writer  observes,  medical 
science,  seated  on  the  same  benches  where  the  doctrine 
of  Arisioile  accommodated  lo  religious  opinions,  was 
the  subject  of  endless  controversies,  imbibed,  as  it 
were,  by  contagion,  the  argumentative  and  sophistical 
mania,  and  became. enveloped  in  the  dark  hypotheses 
of  scholastic  absurdity. —  {Richcrand,  JVosog^r.  Chir. 
t.  1,  ed.  2.) 

The  universal  ignorance  (continues  this  author), 
the  pretended  horror  of  blood,  the  dogma  of  a  religion 
which  shed  it  in  torrents  for  useless  quarrels,  an  ex- 
clusive relish  for  the  subtleties  of  the  schools  and  spe- 
culative theories,  are  circumstances  farther  explaining 
the  profound  darkness  which  followed  these  empty 
labours.  About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century 
(1163),  the  Council  of  Tours  prohibited  the  clergy, 
who  then  shared  with  the  Jews  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery  in  Christian  Europe,  from  under- 
taking any  bloody  operation.  It  is  to  this  epoch  that 
the  true  separation  of  medicine  from  surgery  must  be 
referred.  Tlie  latter  was  abandoned  to  the  laity,  the 
generality  of  whom,  in  those  ages  of  barbarism,  were 
entirely  destitute  of  education.  The  priests,  however, 
still  retained  that  portion  of  the  art  which  abstained 
from  the  effusion  of  blood.  Roger  Rolandus,  Brnno, 
Gulielmus  de  Salicetus,  Lanfranc,  Gordon,  and  Guy 
de  Chauliac  confined  themselves  to  commentaries  on 
the  Arabians;  and,  if  the  latter  author  be  excepted, 
they  all  disgraced  surgery  by  reducing  if  nearly  to  the 
mere  business  of  applying  ointments  and  plasters.  Guy 
de  Chauliac,  however,  the  last  of  the  Arabians,  is  to 
be  honourably  excluded  from  such  animadversion. 
His  work  written  at  Avignon,  in  1363,  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Urban  the  Fifth,  to  whom  he  was  physician, 
continued  to  be,  for  a  long  while,  the  only  classical 
book  in  tiie  schools.  It  may  be  observed,  that  as  he 
imitated  in  every  respect  the  other  Arabian  physicians, 
and  like  them  thought  that  it  did  not  become  a  priest 
to  deviate  from  the  austerity  of  his  profession,  he  lias 
passed  over  in  silence  the  diseases  of  women. 

At  length,  Antonio  Beneveni,  a  physician  of  Flo- 
rence, began  to  insist  ui)on  a  truth  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  extension  of  surgical  knowledge,  viz. 
that  the  compilations  of  the  ancients  and  Arabians 
ought  to  be  relinquished  for  the  observation  of  nature. 
— {De  abditis  Rerum  Cansis,  Florent.  1507,  4to.)  A 
new  era  now  began.  The  moderns  were  convinced, 
that  by  treading  servilely  in  the  footsteps  of  their  pre- 
decessors, they  should  never  even  equal,  much  less 
surpass  them.  The  labours  of  Vesalius  also  pave 
birth  to  anatomy,  illuminated  by  which  science  sur- 
gery put  on  quite  a  difTerent  appearance  in  the  hands 
of  Anibroise  Pard,  the  first  and  most  eminent  of  the 
ancient  French  surgeons.  For  the  credit  of  Italy, 
however,  rt  should  be  recorded,  that  the  sensible  writ- 
ings published  in  that  countiy  prior  to  the  time  of 
Par6  had  the  greatest  influence  in  creating  a  due  sense 
of  the  value  and  importance  of  surgery,  and  in  dis- 
posing men  of  talents  and  education  to  cultivate  it  as 
a  liberal  profession. 

Obeying  the  dictates  of  his  genius,  Par6  either  com- 
pelled authority  lo  yield  to  observation,  or  endea- 
voured to  reconcile  them.  However,  his  superior 
merit  soon  excited  the  ignorant,  the  jealous,  and  the 
malignant  against  him  ;  he  became  the  object  of  a 
bitter  persecution;  and  his  discoveries  were  repre- 
sented as  a  crime.  AlihouEh  he  was  the  restorer,  if 
not  the  inventor,  of  the  art  of  tying  the  blood-vessels, 
the  power  of  his  persecutors  compelled  him  to  make 
Imperfect  extracts  from  Galen,  and  alter  his  text,  in 
jrder  t«)  rob  himself,  in  favour  of  the  anciento,  of  the 
jlory  which  this  distinguished  improvement  deserved. 

Surgeon  of  King  Henry  the  Second,  Frapcis  the 
Beeond,  Charles  the  Ninth,  and  Henry  the  Third  of 


France,  Par6  practised  his  profession  in  various  place 
followed  the  French  armies  into  Italy,  and  acquire 
such  esteem,  that  his  mere  presence  in  a  besieged  tow 
was  enough  to  reanimate  the  troops  employed  for  I 
defence.  In  the  execrable  night  of  St.  Bartholomew 
his  reputation  saved  his  life.  As  he  was  of  the  n 
formed  religion,  he  would  not  have  escaped  the  i 
sacre,  had  not  Charles  the  Ninth  himself  undertake 
to  protect  him.  The  historians  of  those  days  {Mn 
de  Sully)  have  preserved  the  remembrance  of  this  ei 
ceplion,  so  honourable  to  him  who  was  the  object  0 
it;  but  which  should  notdiminisli  the  just  horror  whic 
the  memory  of  the  most  weak  and  cruel  tyrant  mu 
ever  inspire.  "II  n'en  voulut  jamais  sauver  aucu 
(says  Brantome)  sinon  niaistre  Ambroise  Par«^,  h 
premier  chirurgien,  et  le  premier  de  la  Chr6tiennet^ 
el  I'envoya  querir  et  venir  le  soir  dans  sa  chambre  i 
garderobe,  lui  commandant  de  n'en  bouger;  et  diss 
qu'il  n'^iait  raisonnable  qu'un  qui  pouvait  servir 
tout  uii  petit  monde,  Iflt  ainsi  massacie." 

Ambroise  Par6  was  not  content,  like  his  predece 
sors,  with  exercising  his  art  with  reputation;  he  di 
not  follow  the  example  of  the  Cluatre-Maltres  of  P 
tard,  so  justly  celebrated  for  having  composed  the  lii 
statutes  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  at  Paris,  in  tl 
reign  of  St.  Lewis,  whom  he  had  attended  in  his  e; 
cursions  to  the  Holy  Land;  and  of  several  other  su 
geons,  the  fi  uits  of  whose  experience  were  lost  to  the 
successors:  he  transmitted  the  result  of  his  own  e 
perience  in  a  work  that  is  immortal,— (See  (Eu»r 
d^^mbrnise  Fare,  Conseiller  et  premier  Chirurgien  < 
Rot,  divisees  en  28  livres,  in  folio,  edit.  4to.  Paii 
15.35.) 

His  writings,  so  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  nui 
her  of  facts  in  them,  are  eminently  distinguished  fro 
all  those  of  his  time,  inapmuch  as  the  ancients  arc  n 
looked  up  to  in  them  with  superstitious  blindnet 
Freed  from  the  yoke  of  authority,  he  submitted  eve 
thing  to  the  test  of  observation,  and  acknowledge 
experience  alone  as  his  guide.  The  French  writti 
are  with  reason  proud  of  their  countryman  Par6 
this  day:  they  allege,  that  he  must  ever  hold  amoi 
surgeons  the  same  place  that  Hippocrates  occupi 
among  physicians.  Nay,  they  add,  that  perhaps  noi 
of  the  ancients  or  moderns  are  worthy  of  being  coi 
pared  with  him. — {Richerand,  J^Tosogr.  Chirurg.  t.  1 

After  the  death  of  this  great  man,  surgery,  wl  " 
owed  its  advancement  to  him,  continued  slationai 
and  even  took  a  retrograde  course.  This  circumstan 
is  altogether  ascribable  lo  the  contemptible  state  ir 
which  those  who  professed  the  art  fell,  after  beli 
united  lo  the  barbers  by  the  most  disgraceful  asso 
alion. 

Pigrai,  the  successor  of  Ambroise  Par6,  was  far  from 
being  an  adequate  substitute  for  him.  A  spiritless 
copier  of  his  master,  he  abridged  his  surgery  in  a  Latin 
work,  where  the  unafffkctpd  graces  of  the  original,  the 
sincerity,  and  the  ineffable  charm,  inseparable  from 
all  productions  of  genius,  entirely  disappeared  He 
received,  however,  equal  praise  from  his  contempora- 
ries; doubtless,  because  he  filled  a  high  situation;  but, 
as  Richerand  remarks,  his  name,  which  is  to  day  al- 
most forg(;tten,  proves  sufficiently  that  dignities  do  not 
constitute  glory. 

Roussel  and  Gnillcmeau  distinguished  themselves, 
however,  in  the  art  of  midwifery;  while  Covillard, 
Cabrol,  and  Habicot  enriched  surgery  with  a  great 
ntmiber  of  curious  observations. — (See  Obs.  Chir. 
pleives  de  Remarques  curicuses,  Lyon,  1639,  in  8v'.\ 
.Alphabet  Anatoviique,  Geneve,  1602,  in  4to.  Semaina 
.^natomique ;  Question  Chir.  sur  la  Bronchotomie, 
Paris,  1620,  in  8vo.) 

In  the  next  or  seventeenth  century,  a  fresh  impulse 
produced  additional  improvements.  Then  appeared 
in  Italy  Ciesar  Magatus,  who  simplified  the  t.eatment 
of  wounds  (De  Rard  Vrdnerum  Medicalione,  libri  2, 
Venet.  1616,  in  folio);  Fabricius  ab  Aquajjendente, 
even  less  praiseworthy  as  a  surgeon  than  as  a  physi- 
ologist (Opera  Chir.  Paris,  1613,  infol) ;  and  Marcus 
Aurelius  Severinus,  that  restorer  of  active  surpeiy.— 
(De  Efficaci  Medicina,  libri  ii,  Francofurt.  1613,  in 
folio,  De  recondita  Mscessuum  jVatura,  libri  7.  AV- 
apoli,  1632,  in  4to,  and  Trimembris  Chirurgia,  &e. 
Francofurt.  1653,  in  4to.)  Among  the  English  sur- 
eeons  flourished  Wiseman,  who  was  thePar6  of  Eng- 
land (see  Several  Chirurgical  Treatises,  Lend.  1676, 
infol) ;  and  William  Harvey,  whose  disccvery  of  ttM 
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circulation  of  the  blood  had  such  an  Influence  over  the 
advancement  of  medical  science  in  general,  and  that 
of  surgery  in  particular,  that  he  must  bo.  classed 
among  the  principal  improvers  of  the  latter  profession. 
— (See  Ezercitatio  Anatomica  de  Motu  Cordis  et  San- 
g^uinis  in  Animalibus.  Francofttrti,  lf>53,  in  4to.)  In 
Germany,  Fabricius  Hildanus  {Obs.  et  Curationnm, 
CenluricB  6,  2  vol.  in  Ato.  1641),  who  was  far  superior, 
as  a  surgeon,  to  the  Italian  Fabricius.  Scultetus,  so 
well  known  for  his  work  entitled  Armamentarium  C/ii- 
ruTfficum,  Ulma,  1653,  in  folio;  Purmann  and  Solin- 
gen,  who  had  the  fault  of  being  too  partial  to  the  use 
of  numerous  complicated  instruments. — (See  Cursa 
Obs.  Chir.  Lipsim,  1710,  in  ALo.  Manuals  Obs.  der 
Chirurgite,  Amsterdam,  1684,  in  4lo.) 

Holland,  restored  to  liberty  by  the  generous  exertions 
of  its  inhabitants,  did  not  long  remain  a  stranger  to 
the  improvement  of  surgery.  This  nation,  so  singular 
in  many  respects,  presents  us  with  one  particularity 
which  claims  the  notice  of  a  medical  historian. 
Ruyscli,  who  was  an  eminent  anatomist,  and  merits 
equal  celebrity  for  his  Obs.  Ajiatomico-Ckirurgicarum 
CenturicB,  Amstelodam.  1691,  in  Ato.  carried  with  him 
to  the  grave  the  secret  of  his  admirable  injections. — 
(See  also  his  Thesaur.  Anat.  x.,inAto.  Adversariorum 
anatomicorum  medico-chirurgicorum,  Decad,  3,  in  Ato. 
Amstelodam.)  Roonhuysen  also  made  a  secret  of  his 
lever,  which,  before  the  invention  of  the  forceps,  was 
the  only  resource  in  difficult  labours.  Raw,  who  suc- 
cessfully cut  fifteen  hundred  patients  for  the  stone, 
took  such  pains  to  conceal  his  manner  of  operating, 
that  Heister  and  Albinus,  his  two  most  distinguished 
pupils,  have  eacii  given  a  different  explanation  of  it. 
Such  a  disposition,  which  is  extremely  hurtful  to  the 
advancement  of  medical  and  surgical  knowledge, 
would  materially  have  retarded  the  progress  of  surgery 
in  Holland,  had  not  Camper,  in  the  following  century, 
effaced  the  imputation  by  the  great  number  of  his  dis- 
coveries, and  his  zealous  desire  to  render  them  public. 

While  great  improvements  were  going  on  in  Italy, 
England,  and  Holland,  surgery  languished  in  a  humi- 
liated state  in  France.  The  accoucheur  Mauriceau 
{Traite  dcs  Maladies  des  Femmes  grosses,  Paris, 
1668,  in  ito.),  Dionis  {Coitrs  d'  Operations  de  Chirur- 
gie,  Paris,  1707, 8ro.),  Saviard  {J^onveau  Recucild'Obs. 
Chir.  Paris,  1702,  in  12?ko.),  and  Belloste  [Chirurgien 
d'lUpital,  Paris,  1696,  in  8do.)  were  the  only  French 
surgeons  of  note,  who  could  be  contrasted  with  so 
many  distinguished  men  of  other  nations.  Richerand 
observes,  that  the  splendid  days  of  Ijouis  the  Fourteenth 
were  in  an  iron  age  for  discouraged  surgery.  And  yet 
this  monarch  seems  to  have  been  personally  interested 
in  the  melioration  of  this  important  art;  for  he  was 
very  nearly  falling  a  victim  to  a  surgical  disease,  a 
fistula  in  ano,  and  was  not  cured  till  after  a  great  num- 
ber of  blundering  operations  and  useless  experiments. 

Chronology  teaches  simply  the  history  of  dates.  In 
the  study  of  the  sciences,  the  only  method  of  impress- 
ing the  memory  with  facts  consists  in  connecting  the 
epoch  of  them  with  the  learned  men  by  whom  they 
have  been  illustrated.  But  the  greatest  surgeons  of  the 
eighteenth  century  have  not  altered  the  face  of  their 
profession,  although  they  have  powerfully  contributed 
to  its  advancement.  In  surgery,  as  an  author  has  re- 
marked, some  feeble  rays  always  precede  brilliant 
lights,  and  it  approaches  perfection  in  a  very  gradual 
way.  In  the  last  century,  however,  among  the  dis- 
tinguislied  surgeons  of  France,  there  are  two  of 'extra- 
ordinary genius,  round  whom,  as  it  were,  all  the  others 
might  be  grouped  and  arranged,  and  whose  names  de- 
serve to  he.  afRxcd  to  the  two  most  brilliant  epochs  of 
French  surgery.  These  are,  first,  J.  L.  Petit,  whose 
glory  was  shared  by  the  Academy  of  Surgery;  and, 
secondly,  the  celebrated  Desault. 

It  is  not  with  surgery  as  with  physic,  strictly  so 
called:  the  cpofihs  of  the  latter  are  distinguished  by 
hypotheses ;  while  those  of  surgery  are  marked  by  dis- 
coveries. The  eminent  men  in  this  last  branch  of  the 
profession  have  not,  like  the  most  renowned  physi- 
cians, created  sect.",  built  systems,  destroyed  those  of 
their  predecessors,  and  constructed  a  new  edifire, 
which  in  its  turn  has  been  rii-molished  by  oilier  hands. 
All  of  them  have  been  satinfud  with  combating  nnrit-nt 
errors,  di!»covering  new  facts,  and  coniinuini;  their  art, 
the  sphere  of  which  they  have  enlarged  by  their  dis 
coveries,  without  making  it  bend  under  the  yoke  of 
»y«cn\B  which  it  would  have  ill  supiwrtcd. 


The  eulogy  on  J.  L.  Petit,  delivered  in  the  midst  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Surgery,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  first  and  most  distiiiguislied  members,  represents 
him  as  blending  the  study  of  anatomy  with  his  amuse- 
ments when  a  boy;  and  ardently  seeking  every  oppor- 
tunity to  increase  his  knowledge  by  observation.  H« 
had  had  experience  enough  to  publish  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  his  life  his  Traite  sur  les  Maladies  des  Os, 
Paris,  1705,  in  12/fto. ;  a  work  which  for  a  century 
was  esteemed  iJie  best  upon  the  subject.  His  success 
was  most  virulently  opposed  by  envious  critics:  and  it 
was  not  till  after  more  than  thirty  years  of  academical 
labours  and  extensive  practice  that  he  was  unani- 
mously chosen  the  head  of  his  associates.  This  ac- 
knowledged superiority,  however,  was  the  more  flat- 
tering, as  the  honour  was  obtained  at  a  period  when 
surgery  was  in  a  flourishing  state  in  France,  and  when 
Petit  held  no  ofiice  from  which  he  could  derive  any 
influence  unconnected  with  his  personal  merit.  Wtiile 
Mareschal,  La  Peyronie,  and  La  Martiniire  assured 
him  of  the  royal  favour,  Quesnay,  Morand,  and  Louis, 
who  corrected  his  writings,  made  him  speak  a  language 
which  does  honour  to  that  famous  collection  to  which 
he  contributed  his  observations  (see  Memoires  et  Prix 
de  VAcademie  Royale  de  Chirurgie,  10  vols,  in  Ato.), 
and  in  which,  if  some  theoretical  explanations  be  put 
out  of  consideration,  nothing  has  lost  its  value  by  age. 
J.  L.  Petit  was,also  the  author  of  a  "  Traite  des  Mala- 
dies Chirurgicales,  et  des  Operations  qui  leur  convien- 
nent.  Ouvrage  Postkume ;"  a  production  that  will 
always  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  judicious 
surgeon. 

The  history  of  this  epoch,  so  glorious  for  the  pro- 
fession of  surgery,  is  completely  detailed  in  the  Me- 
moirs and  Prizes  of  tlie  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery; 
a  work  which  is  absolutely  mdispensable,  and  the 
various  parts  of  which  cannot  be  too  often  considered. 
In  it  are  preserved  the  labours  of  Mareschal,  Quesnay, 
La  Peyronie,  Morand,  Petit,  De  la  Martini^re,  Le 
Dfan,Garengeol,  De  la  Faye,  Louis,  Verdier,  Fonbert, 
Hevin,  Pibrac,  Fabre,  Le  Cat,  Bordenave,  Sabatier, 
Puzos,  Levret,  and  several  other  practitioners,  who, 
though  less  famous,  contributed  by  their  exertions  and 
knoivledge  to  form  this  useful  body  of  surgical  facta. 
Many  of  the  preceding  surgeons  also  distinguished 
themselves  by  other  productions,  which,  however,  I 
shall  not  here  enumerate,  as  they  are  quoted  in  many 
other  parts  of  this  work. 

To  the  foregoing  list  of  eminent  French  surgeons 
must  be  added  the  names  of  La  Motte,  Matre-Jean, 
Goulard,  Daviel,  Ravaton,  Mejean,  Pouteau,  David, 
and  Frire  Cosmc. 

While  surgery  was  thus  advancing  in  France,  other 
nations  were  not  neglectful  of  it.  At  this  period  flou- 
rished, in  Great  Britain,  White,  Cheselden,  Douglas,  the 
two  Mor.ros,  Sharp,  Cowper,  Warner,  Alanson,  Brom- 
field.  Pott,  Kirkland,  Hawkins,  Smellie,  and  the  two 
Hunters. 

White's  Cases  in  Surgenj,  1770 ;  Chcselden's  Trea- 
tisr.  on  the  High  Operation  fur  the  Stone,  London,  1723, 
171  8vo.,  and  his  Treatise  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Body;  Douglas's  Tract,  entitled  '■'■  IJthotomia  Dou- 
glassiana;"  Sharp's  Treatise  of  the  Operations,  and 
his  "  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  Sur- 
gery f  Monro\<i  Works  by  his  son;  Warner^  s  Cases 
in  Surgery,  1754,  and  his  Description  of  the  Eye  and 
its  Diseases,  1775;  Alnvsori's  Treatise  on  Amputa- 
tion; Pott's  Chirurgical  Works ;  Kirkland's  Obs.  on 
Fractures,  1770;  his  Thoughts  on  Amputation,  1780; 
and  h\s  Medical  Surgery,  1783;  Smellie*s  Midwifery; 
and  .John  Hunter  on  the  Blood,  Inflammation,  «J-c.; 
his  Treatises  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  Animal  Econo- 
my, the  Teeth,  and  all  the  papers  written  by  himself 
arid  his  brother,  in  the  Phil.  ^Prans.  Med.  Obs.  and  In- 
quiries, and  Trails,  of  a  Society  for  the  Improvement 
of  Med.  and  Chir.  Kmncledge;  are  prodnclions  which 
reflect  the  highest  credit  on  the  state  of  surgery  in 
Encland. 

But  of  all  these  eminent  men,  none  contributed  more 
powerfully  than  Mr.  Percival  Pott  to  the  improvement 
of  the  practice  of  surgery  in  England.  Ilis  life,  in- 
deed, forms  a  sort  of  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  pro- 
fcKsif»n.  Before  his  inculcations  and  example  had 
prrduced  a  disirable  chance,  the  maxim  of  ^'■dolornte- 
dieina  doloris,"'  as  we  learn  from  Sir  Jam**!*  Fnrle,  re- 
mained unrefuted.  The  severe  treatment  of  the  old 
Mhool,  In  the  operative  part  and  in  the  application* 
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continued  in  force.  Tiie  first  principles  of  surgery,  the 
natural  process  and  powers  of  healing,  were  either  not 
understood  or  not  attended  to ;  painful  and  escharolic 
dressings  were  continually  employed ;  and  the  actual 
cautery  was  in  such  frequent  use,  that  at  the  times 
when  the  surgeons  visited  the  hospitals,  it  was  regu- 
larly heated  and  prepared  as  a  part  of  tiie  necessary 
apparatus.  Where  shall  we  find  more  sensible  or 
more  truly  practicable  observations  on  the  treatment 
of  abscesses,  than  in  Pott's  excellent  treatise  on  the 
fistula  in  ano  1  Where  shall  we  meet  with  belter  re- 
marks on  the  local  treatment  of  gangrenous  parts,  than 
in  his  valuable  tract  on  the  mortificalion  of  the  toes 
and  feet?  What  author  abounds  with  so  many  just 
observations  on  the  injuries  of  the  head,  blended,  it  is 
true,  with  rather  too  great  a  parliality  to  the  trepan, 
the  so  frequent  necessity  for  which  is  now  less  gene- 
rally acknowledged'?  His  description  of  the  intlam- 
maiion  and  suppuration  of  the  dura  mater  and  of  the 
treatment  is  matchless.  T lie  account  which  he  has 
left  us  of  the  disease  of  the  vertebra;,  attended  with 
paralysis  of  the  limbs,  is  perha[)S  liis  most  original 
production.  His  celebrated  essay  on  fractures  was 
also  very  original,  and  has  had  in  this  country  con- 
siderable influence  over  the  treatment  of  these  inju- 
ries; but  there  can  now  be  no  doubt  that  the  effects 
of  position  were  exaggerated  in  this  part  of  his 
writings,  and  that  surgeons  ought  still  to  make  every 
possible  exertion  to  render  their  apparatus  for  broken 
bones  more  eftectual.— (See  Fractures.)  A  more 
really  valuable  production  of  this  eminent  surgeon  is 
his  remarks  on  amputation.  The  necessity  for  that 
operation  in  certain  cases  is  there  convincingly  de- 
tailed; and  the  most  advantageous  period  for  Fls  per- 
formance clearly  indicated.  The  urgency  for  its 
prompt  execution  after  particular  injuiies  he  has  in- 
deed so  perfectly  explained,  that  the  late  inculcations 
on  the  subject  by  Larrey  and  several  oiher  modern 
surgeons  appear  to  be  in  a  great  measure  anticipated; 
the  only  ditference  being,  that  Pott's  remarks  applied 
principally  to  compound  fractures,  while  Larrey's  refer 
to  gun-shot  wounds.  All  these,  however,  are  cases  of 
accidental  violence,  and,  of  course,  should  b.i  treated 
upon  the  same  general  piinciple.s. 

A  longer  comment  on  the  writings  and  improve- 
ments of  Percival  Pott  would  heie  be  requisite  to  do 
him  every  degree  of  justice  ;  but  his  name,  advice,  and  . 
opinions  are  so  conspicuous  throughout  this  volume, 
that  I  shall  be  excused  for  not  saying  any  thing  more  in 
the  present  place,  than  that  he  was  in  his  time  the  best 
practical  surgeon,  the  best  lecturer,  the  best  writer  on 
surgery,  the  best  operator  of  which  this  large  metro- 
polis could  boast. 

Another  character  of  still  greater  genius  and  origi- 
nality though  of  inferior  educatiim,  was  the  ever  me- 
morable John  Hunter,  surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital, 
who  was  at  once  eminent  as  a  surgeon,  an  anatomist, 
a  physiologist,  a  naturali.sl,  and  a  philosopher.  Indeed, 
he  was  the  greatest  man  that  ever  adorned  the  pro- 
fession, either  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  without 
making  any  exception  of  Hijipocrates,  the  reputed 
father  of  physic,  Par^,  the  pride  of  the  French,  or 
Harvey,  the  still  greater  glory  of  England,  the  immor- 
tal discoverer  of  the  circulatmn  of  the  blood.  If  Pott 
materially  improved  many  parts  of  the  practice  of  sur- 
gery in  England,  and  evinced  himself  to  be  the  most 
skilful  operator  of  his  time,  John  Hunter  was  also  not  j 
less  importantly  employed  in  extending  the  boundaries  I 
of  physiological  knowledge,  and  in  the  investigation 
of  human  and  particularly  comparative  anatomy. 
The  knowledge  which  he  derived  from  his  favourite- 
studies  he  constantly  applied  to  the  improvement  of 
the  art  of  surgery,  and  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of 
examining  morbid  bodie.«,  whereby  lie  collected  facts 
which  are  invaluable,  as  they  lend  to  explain  the  real 
causes  of  the  symptoms  of  numerous  diseases. 

In  the  practice  of  surgery,  whenever  operations 
proved  inadequate  to  their  intention,  Rlr.  Hunter 
always  investigated  with  uncommon  zeal  the  causes 
of  ill  success,  and  in  this  way  he  detected  many  falla- 
cies as  well  as  made  some  important  discoveries  in  the 
bettling  art.  He  ascertained  ihe  cause  of  failure  com- 
mon to  all  the  operations  in  use  for  the  radical  cure  of 
Uie  hydrocele,  and  was  enabled  to  pi(»pose  a  mode  of 
operating  attended  with  invariable  success.  He  ascer- 
tained, by  experiments  and  observations,  that  exposure 
to  atmospherical  air,  simply,  can  neither  produce  nor 


increase  inflammation.  He  discovered  in  the  blood  i 
many  phenomena  connected  with  life,  and  not  to 
referred  to  any  other  cause,  that  he  considered  it  aii; 
in  its  fluid  state.  He  improved  the  operation  for  t 
fistula  lachrymalis,  by  removing  a  circular  piece  of  I 
OS  unguis  instead  of  breaking  it  down  with  the  pol 
of  a  trocar.  He  explained  better  than  any  of  his  j^ 
decessors  all  the  highly  interesting  modern  doctrm 
relative  to  inflammation,  union  by  the  first  intentio 
suppuration, ulceration, and  mortification.  His  writir 
also  throw  considerable  light  on  the  growth,  strucluii 
and  diseases  of  the  teeth.  As  instances  of  his  opei 
tive  skill,  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  he  remov 
a  tumour  from  the  side  of  the  head  and  neck  of  a  _ 
tieiit  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  as  large  as  the  head 
which  it  was  attached;  and  by  bringing  the  cut  edg 
of  the  skin  together,  the  whole  wound  was  neat 
healed  by  the  first  intention.  He  likevvi.«e  dissecU 
out  of  the  neck  a  tumour  which  one  of  the  best  op 
rators  in  this  country  had  dec'ared,  rather  too  strong 
that  no  one  but  a  fool  or  a  madman  would  medc 
with;  and  the  patient  got  perfectly  well.  But,  p< 
haps,  the  greatest  improvement  which  he  made  in 
practice  of  surgery,  was  his  invention  of  a  new  i 
of  performing  the  operation  for  the  popliteal  aneurisi 
by  taking  up  the  femoral  artery  on  the  anterior  part  ( 
the  thigh  without  opening  the  tumour  in  the  hamj 
(See  Trans,  of  a  Society  for  the  Improveiiient  of  M 
and  Chir.  Knowledge.)  The  safety  and  efiicacy  of  t] 
method  of  operating  have  now  been  fully  esiablishi 
and  the  plan  has  been  extended  to  all  operations  i 
the  cure  of  this  formidable  disease. — (See  .Aneurism 

According  to  Sir  Everard  Home,  Mr.  Hunter  v 
also  one  of  the  first  who  taught  that  the  excision  of 
bitten  part  was  the  only  sure  mode  of  preventing  1 
drophobia;  and  he  extended  the  time  duiing  whii 
this  proceeding  might  be  reasonably  adopted,  beyoj 
the  period  which  had  been  generally  specified. 

His  researches  into  the  nature  of  the  venereal  d 
ease,  and  his  observations  on  the  treatment,  will  I 
ever  be  a  lasting  monument  of  his  wonderful  powc 
of  reasoning  and  investigation.  If  he  left  some  poiB 
of  the  subject  doubtful  and  unsettled,  he  has  adn 
rably  succeeded  in  the  elucidation  of  others  ;  and 
work  on  this  interesting  disorderis,  with  all  itsdefec 
the  best  which  is  extant. 

Even  the  language  and  mode  of  expression  of  tl 
great  man  were  liis  own  ;  for  so  original  were  his  se 
timents  that  they  could  hardly  be  delineated  by  ai 
ordinary  arrangement  of  words.  His  phrases  are  ! 
adopted  in  all  the  medical  schools  of  this  country,  ai 
continue  to  modify  the  style  of  almost  cveiy  profi 
sional  book.  Great  as  Mr.  Hunter's  merit  as  a  surgeon 
was,  it  was  still  greater  as  a  comparative  anatomist 
and  physiologist.  The  museum  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  and  his  papers  in  the  Phil.  Trans.,  will 
for  ever  attest  his  greatness  in  these  characters. 

At  the  period  wlien  the  preceding  distinguished  men 
upheld  the  character  of  their  profession  in  Great 
Britain,  Lancisi,  Morgagni,  Molinelli,  Bertrandi,  Gu- 
attani,  Mascagni,  Matani,  Troja,  and  Moscali,  were 
doing  the  same  thing  in  Italy.  Bertrandi's  Treatise  on 
the  Operiitions  of  Surgery,  and  Troja's  work  on  the 
Regeneration  of  Bones,  are  even  at  this  day  works  of 
the  highest  repute.  Of  late  years,  the  credit  of  the 
Italian  surgeons  has  been  honourably  maintained,  by 
Monteggia,  Scarpa,  Paletta,  Q,uadri,  Assalini,  Morigij 
and  others.  In  Holland  flourished  Albinus,  Deventer, 
Sandifort,and  Camper;  and  in  Germany  and  the  north 
of  Europe,  the  immortal  Haller,  Heister,  well  known 
for  his  "  Iiistitutiones  Chirurgia."  Platner,  Roiderer 
(Elementa  Jlrtis  Obntetricia;,  Goett.  17.52.  Obs.  d« 
Partu  Laborio.<to,  decad.  11,  1756),  Stein,  Bilguer, 
Acrell,  Callisen  (Sijstema  Chintrgia  Hodierva,  2  vols. 
8vo.),  Brambilla, Theden  (Progris  vlterieurs  de  la  CW- 
rurgia),  Schmucker  {Vermischte  Chirurgische  Schri^ 
ten,  h.  3,  and  Chir.  TVakmehmungen),  Richter  (Traiti 
des  Hernics,  2vols.8ro.  Bibl.  fur  die  Chirurgia;  A*- 
fangsgr.  dcr  JVundarin.  7  b.  and  Obs.  CAirurgicor 
rum  Fasc).  Also  Arncinann,  Weidinann,Beer,  Soen» 
mering,  Creutzenfeldt,  Hesselbach,  Hufeland,  Gracrer, 
Klein,  Rust,  Himly,  Langenbeck,  Walther,  J.  A. 
Schmidt,  G.  .'.  Beer,  &c.  should  not  be  forgotten,  se- 
veral of  whom  are  still  pursuing  their  useful  and  ho 
nourable  career.  Be  it  also  recordr^d,  as  a  part  of  the 
great  merit  of  the  Germans,  that  they  now  rank  among 
the  best  and  most  minute  anatomist.'? ;  that  they  are 
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Jtealous  cultivators  of  comparative  anatomy,  tliat 
tlieir  industry  allows  no  improvement  iii  medical  sci- 
ence, wherever  made,  to  escape  tlieir  notice;  and  that 
surgery  is  greatly  indebted  to  tliem  for  tlie  btstdescrip- 
lions  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye. 

On  the  continent  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  at 
Paris  was  long  considered  quite  as  the  solar  light  of 
this  branch  of  science.  Nothing,  indeed,  contriliuted 
so  materially  to  the  improvement  of  surgical  know- 
ledge as  this  establishment,  a  noble  institution,  which, 
for  a  long  while,  gave  our  neighbouts  intinite  advan- 
tage over  us,  in  the  cultivation  of  this  most  useful  pro- 
fession. The  French  Revolution,  wliich,  by  a  laial 
abuse,  involved  in  the  same  proliibition  both  useful 
and  pernicious  societies,  did  not  spare  tven  this  bene- 
ficial establishment,  in  which  emulation  and  talents 
had  been  so  long  united  for  the  benelil  of  mankind. 
The  various  dis.sertaiions  publi.shed  by  its  illusirious 
members  will  serve  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the 
spirit,  ability,  and  success  with  which  its  objects  weie 
pursued ;  and  centuries  hence  practitioners  will  reap 
from  the  pages  of  its  memoirs  the  most  valuable  in- 
formation. Although  the  Academy  was  deprived  of 
the  talents  of  Louis,  who  died  a  short  time  before  its 
suppression,  it  yet  had  at  this  period  several  members 
worthy  of  continuing  its  labours,  and  supporting  its 
reputation:  Sabatier,  Desault,  wiio  may  be  reuard<d 
as  the  Pott  of  France,  Chopart,  Lassus,  Peyrilhe,  Du- 
bois, Percy,  IJaudeioque,  Pelletan.  Sue,  &c. 

The  Academy  of  Surgery  iti  France  was  succeeded 
by  what  is  named  the  Ecole  de  M^decine.  Desault, 
who  liJid  been  almost  a  stranger  in  the  former,  became 
quite  the  leading  character  in  the  latter.  Several 
things  reconnnended  him  strongly  to  the  remembrance 
and  admiration  of  posterity;  the  e.vactness  and  method 
which  he  introduced  into  the  study  of  anatomy;  the 
ingenious  kinds  of  apparatus  which  he  invented  fortlie 
treatment  of  fractures  ;  a  noble  ardour  in  his  profes- 
sion, which  he  knew  how  to  impart  to  all  his  pupils; 
his  clinical  lectures  upon  surgery,  which  were  the  first 
ever  delivered;  and  the  boidness  and  simplicity  of  his 
modes  of  operating.  Indeed,  such  was  his  genius, 
that  even  when  he  practised  only  methods  already  un- 
derstood, lie  «lid  them  with  so  mucii  adroitness,  that  he 
rather  appeared  lo  be  the  inventor  of  them.  From  the 
Ecole  de  M^decine  have  issued  Dupuylren,  Boyer,  Ri- 
cherand,  Dubois,  Lheritier,  Manoury,  Lallemant,  Petit 
de  Lyon,  Bichat,  Beclard,  Cloqiiet,  &c. 

Among  the  public  institutions  in  Europe  for  the  im- 
provement of  medical  and  surgical  knowledge,  the 
present  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London 
certainly  stands  pre-eminent,  whether  the  reputation 
and  miniber  of  its  members,  the  importance  of  many 
of  the  papers  which  it  has  published,  or  the  extent  and 
value  of  its  library,  be  taken  as  the  criterion  of  the 
character  which  is  here  assigned  to  it.  Many  «tf  the 
facts  wliich  it  has  collected  and  published  are  of  con- 
siderable practical  importance,  especially  those  rela- 
ting to  the  subjects  of  aneurism,  hemorrhage,  the  dis- 
eases of  the  joints,  calculi  in  the  bladder,  and  that 
least  intelligible  of  all  diseases,  syphilis.  Its  library, 
which,  next  to  that  of  the  Royal  College  of  Suraeons, 
is  the  most  select,  valuable,  and  complete  collection  of 
medical  literature  in  Great  Britain,  more  especially 
with  reference  to  modern  works,  is  coniiimally  receiv- 
ing additions,  both  by  large  purcha.ses  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  by  the  numerous  donations  of  its  mem- 
bers and  others.  The  intercourse  and  correspondence 
which  such  a  society  always  maintains  among  the  in- 
numerable scattered  members  of  the  profession,  can- 
not fail  to  be  attended  «  ith  the  n)ost  beneficial  elTects 
upon  medical  science  in  general :  a  generous  and  use- 
ful sort  of  emulation  is  thus  ke[»t  alive;  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  is  kept  from  slumbering;  and  every  individual 
who  ascertains  a  new  fact  has  now  the  means  of  mak- 
ing it  known  to  the  world,  with  all  the  expedition 
which  its  im[K)rtance  may  <temand.  By  this  observa- 
tion I  do  not  mean  that  it  will  always  appear  in  print 
diicctly  after  its  communication  to  the  society,  for  that 
is  a  circumstance  which  must  necessarily  depend  upon 
there  being  or  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  interesting 
matter  in  the  Society's  poHHCKsion  to  form  an  aildiiional 
part  to  its 'I'ransactions;  but  the  very  reading  of  the 
paper  at  a  public  meeting  given  it  immediate  notoriety 
in  the  profession,  and  if  its  novelty  and  merit  be  great, 
'it  soon  excites  very  general  attention. 

The  researches  of  Bichat,  wlio  quitted  8urgcr>',  pow- 


erfully contributed  to  the  advancement  of  physiolo- 
gical science.  His  mind,  richly  stored  with  the  posi- 
tive facts  which  he  had  learned  in  the  study  of  sur- 
gery, conceived  no  less  a  project  than  that  of  rebuild- 
ing the  whole  edifice  of  medicine.  Some  courses  of 
lectures  upon  the  materia  medica,  internal  clinical  me- 
dicine, and  morbid  anatomy,  announced  this  vast  de- 
sign, which  was  frustrated  by  a  premature  death.  Bi- 
chat, as  a  physiologist  and  man  of  very  original  genius, 
may  be  considered  as  the  John  Hunter  of  France  ;  but 
Ids  qualities  were  of  a  different  cast,  and  hardly  admit 
of  comparison  with  those  of  Hunter,  whose  investiga- 
tions were  not  limited  to  man,  but  extended  to  the 
whole  chain  of  animated  beings.  Bichat  died  in  the 
niidst  of  ins  labours,  and,  in  dying,  his  greatest  regret 
was  that  of  not  having  completed  them.  His  exam- 
ple, says  Richerand,  proves  most  convincingly  what 
Boerbaave  always  inculcated,  and  every  man  of  expe- 
rience knows  how  indispens.able  the  study  and  evea 
the  practice  of  surgery  are  lo  him  who  would  wish  to 
be  a  distinguished  and'successful  physician.— (JVoso^rr. 
Chir.  t.  1,  p.  25  )  ^ 

In  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years,  great  and  es- 
sential improvements  have  been  made  in  almost  every 
branch  of  surgery. 

Before  the  time  of  Mr.  Hunter,  our  ideas  of  the  ve- 
nereal disease  were  surrounded  with  absurdities  ;  and 
it  is  to  this  luminary  and  the  plain  facts  laid  before  tiie 
profession  by  the  late  Mr.  Rose,  that  we  are  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  indebted  for  the  increased  discrimination 
and  reason  which  now  prevail,  both  in  the  doctrines 
and  treatment  of  the  complaint.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  made  out,  re- 
specting the  nature  and  treatment  of  syphilitic  disor- 
ders. Need  I  mention  a  greater  proof  of^  the  truth  of 
this  remark,  than  the  remarkable  change  of  practice 
in  some  of  the  principal  hospitals  in  London,  mercury 
being  now  exhibited  in  not  more  than  one  out  of  eight 
or  ten  cases,  for  which  this  medicine  a  few  years  ago 
was  always  deemed  indispensable  ?  Numerous  cases, 
having  all  the  characters  of  primary  venereal  sores, 
seem  also  now  to  be  curable  by  simple  dressings  and 
cleanliness;  and  the  necessity  for  violent  salivation,  in 
any  case,  begins  now  to  be  generally  disbelieved.  In 
short,  so  different  is  every  thing  from  what  it  used  to 
be,  that  many  surgeons  are  tempted  to  suppose  the 
nature  of  the  venereal  disease  totally  altered. — (See 
Venereal  Disease.) 

Strictures  in  the  urethra,  an  equally  common  and|di»- 
tressine  disease,  were  not  well  treated  of  before  Mr.  Hun- 
ter published  on  the  venereal  disease.  Until  his  time, 
we  were  unacquainted  with  a  good  practical  method 
of  apiilyingcaustic  within  the  uiethra,  a  method  which 
has  been  still  farther  perfected  with  the  armed  bougies, 
invented  by  Sir  Everard  Home.  The  latter  gentleman 
indeed,  has  taken  a  very  scientific  view  of  the  whole 
subject,  and  perhaps  his  only  error  is  that  of  not  having 
Buftiriently  limited  his  favourite  plan  of  treatment. 

In  modern  times  hernial  diseases,  those  common  af- 
flictions in  every  country,  have  received  highly  inte- 
resting elucidations  from  the  labours  of  Pott,  Camper, 
Richter,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Hey,  Gimbernat,  Hessel- 
bach,  Scarpa,  Lawrence,  Langenbeck,  Cloquet,  &c. 

The  treatment  of  injuries  of  the  head  has  been  ma- 
terially improved  by  duesnay,  Le  Dran,  Pott,  Hill, 
Desiiult,  Dease,  Hey,  Abernethy,  and  Brodie. 

The  disease  of  the  vertebra?,  "which  occasions  para- 
lysis of  the  limbs,  formerly  always  baffled  the  practi 
tinner;  b.it  the  method  pioposcd  by  Mr.  Pott  is  no« 
frequently  productive  of  considerable  relief,  and  some- 
times of  a  perfect  cure.  The  diseases  of  the  joints  in 
general  may  also  be  said  to  be  at  present  viewed  with 
much  more  discrimination  than  they  were  a  very  few 
years  ago ;  and  this  great  step  to  better  and  morcsucccsa- 
ful  practice  reflects  great  honour  on  Mr.  Brodie,  while  It 
keep-i  up  a  well-fcmnded  hope  that  morbid  anatomy, 
the  studv  which  has  of  lale  banished  so  much  confu- 
sion from  this  part  of  surgery,  will  yet  be  the  means  of 
bringing  to  light  other  useful  facts  ami  observations  re- 
lative lo  the  pathology  of  the  joints. 

In  the  lime  of  Mr.  Pott,  few  patients  afflicted  with 
lumbar  abscesses  ever  recovered  ;  for  s<«ni  after  a  fre« 
opening  had  been  made,  according  to  the  method  th.ob 
in  voEue,  the  constitution  was  usually  seized  with  vio- 
lent irritative  fever,  which  hard*./  admillcd  of  ""T 
control.  Mr.  Abcrnethv  ascertained  that  much  of 
\\U  risk  might  be  avoided  by  making  only  a  .•ratu 
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opeoSig,  healing  it  by  the  first  intention,  after  the  mat- 
ter Jjttd  been  let  out.,  and  then  repeating  the  same  plan 
from  lime  to  time,  so  as  to  prevent  the  cavity  of  the 
abpcess  from  ever  being  distended,  and  give  it  the  op- 
portunity of  diminishing  by  a  natural  process.  Of 
Cfiurae  success  cannot  be  expected  to  attend  even  this 
r  eatment,  when  the  vertebrae  are  carious,  or  any  other 
•«rious  organic  disease  prevails. 

The  rarely-failing  plan  of  curing  hydroceles  by  means 
of  an  injection,  as  described  by  Sir  James  Earle,  may 
be  enumerated  as  one  of  the  most  decided  improve- 
ments in  modern  surgery  :  at  least  no  doubt  is  enter- 
tained on  tliis  point  by  any  surgeon  of  eminence  in 
France,  the  British  dominions,  or  the  United  States. 

[This  is  the  first  mention  made  of  the  surgeons  of 
the  United  Slates  in  this  liistory  of  surgery,  and  it 
might  imply  that  in  this  country  the  radical  cure  of  hy- 
drocele is  the  very  ultimatum  of  attainment  in  opera- 
tive surgery.  That  the  author  did  not  design  thus  to 
misrepresent  us,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  he  hints  at 
Dr.  Mott's  case  of  ligature  of  the  innominata,  and 
awards  him  the  meed  of  originality  in  amputating  the 
lower  jaw,  within  the  two  following  pages,  and  also 
from  the  respectful  notice  he  has  occasionally  given  to 
American  operations  in  this  Dictionary.  In  a  pro- 
fessed history  of  operative  surgery,  however,  in  which 
the  distinguished  men  of  every  other  country  are 
named,  together  with  the  improvements  and  benefits 
they  conferred  upon  science  and  humanity,  one  would 
naturally  look  for  some  mention  of  the  names  at  least 
of  Drs.  Physick,  White,  Dudley,  Davidge,  Dorsey, 
•Shippen,  Bard,  Post,  Mott,  Gibson,  Parish,  Barton, 
M'Clellan,  Stevens,  Warren,  Smith,  Jamieson,  and  a 
host  of  others  who  have  contributed  by  the  pen  and 
the  knife  to  elevate  this  department  of  the  profession, 
and  some  of  them  are  quite  as  distinguished  in  Ame- 
rica, as  those  of  whom  honourable  mention  is  made 
justly  are,  among  their  transatlantic  brethren.  This 
•will  be  admitted,  unless  the  successful  ligature  of  the 
Bubclavian,  the  common  iliac,  internal  iliac,  and  that 
of  the  innominata,  the  amputation  of  the  hip  joint, 
and  upper  and  lower  jaw,  the  extirpation  of  the  pa- 
rotid gland,  the  exsection  of  the  clavicle,  and  the  cure 
of  aneurism  by  tying  on  the  distal  side  of  the  tumour, 
be  unworthy  of  record.  Some  of  these  operations 
have  never  been  attempted  in  Europe  until  our  sur- 
geons led  the  way,  and  by  these  and  other  splendid 
achievements  in  operative  surgery  demonstrated  their 
practicability  and  success. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  express  the  hope  that  when 
the  author  shall  favour  the  profession  with  a  still 
farther  improved  edition  of  his  Dictionary  so  highly 
appreciated  in  America,  he  will  provide  Jiimself  with 
tlie  materials  so  accessible,  and  not  again  declare  with- 
out a  brief  qualification,  that" ^Zi  the  boldest  opera- 
tions in  the  treatment  of  aneurismal  diseases  have  been 
devised  by  Ike  genius,  and  executed  by  the  spirit  and 
skill  of  British  surgeons."  I  only  here  enter  a  "ge- 
neral plea  of  demurrer,"  and  shall  scatter  my  "  bill 
of  exceptions"  throughout  my  brief  notes  in  the  body 
of  the  present  edition.— /Zcesc] 

The  increasing  aversion  to  the  employment  of  the 
gorget  in  hthotomy,  the  many  distinguished  advocates 
for  the  use  of  better  instruments,  and,  above  all  things, 
the  clearer  exposition  of  the  right  principles  of  the  ope- 
ration now  made,  both  by  lecturers  and  authors,  I  re- 
gard .13  an  agreeable  indication  of  the  augmented 
degree  of  success  wiih  which  lithotomy  is  now  likely 
to  be  practised  in  every  fair  case  for  the  operation. 
The  necessity  for  the  same  frequent  performance  of 
lithotomy  which  prevailed  formerly,  nmst  not,  how 
ever,  be  now  n?c()gnised  by  any  humane  or  judicious 
surgeon;  and  I  entertain  a  cheerful  hope  that  the  art 
of  pulverizing  calculi  in  the  bladder,  and  voiding  the 
fragments  through  the  urethra,  will  soon  attain  such 
perfection  as  shall  nearly  banish  the  dreadfully  painful 
and  frequently  fatal  practice  of  cutting  into  the  blad- 
der for  the  extraction  of  the  stone.  The  urethral  for- 
ceps recommended  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  for  removing  cal- 
culi through  the  urethra,  and  all  the  ingenious  inven- 
tions of  Dr.Civiale,  M.  Le  Roy,  and  Baron  Heurtelnup, 
designed  to  reduce  the  stone  to  powder,  so  that  it  may 
be  voided  with  the  urine  through  the  urethra  (each 
plan  thus  superseding,  when  it  answers,  all  occasion 
for  lithotomy),  are  great  and  signal  improvement!--, 
which  entitle  their  inventors  to  a  distinguished  rank 
among  tliose  men  of  genius  from  whose  labours  the 


present  and  future  generations  will  receive  inestimab!« 
benefit. 

The  diseases  of  the  eyes,  cases  to  which  English 
surgeons  seemed  to  pay  much  less  attention  than  wa^ 
bestowed  by  foreign  practitioners,  now  obtain  due  at 
tention  in  this  country.  Although  we  have  alwayg 
had  what  are  called  oculists,  our  regular  surgeons  hava 
generally  been  wonderfully  ignorant  of  this  part  of 
their  profession,  and,  uninformed  on  the  subject,  they 
have  given  up  to  professed  oculists  and  quacks  one  of 
the  most  lucraiive  and  agreeable  branches  of  practice. 
However,  the  able  writings  of  Daviel,  Wenzei,  and 
Ware  begin  now  to  be  familiarly  known  to  practi 
lioners;  and  the  observations  of  Scarpa,  Richter, 
Beer,  Schmidt,  Ilimly,  Lawrence,  Frick,  Wardrop, 
Travers,  Saunders,  and  Guthrie  will  soon  have  im- 
mense effect  in  diffusing  in  the  profession  a  due  know- 
ledge of  the  numerous  diseases  to  which  the  organs  of 
vision  arc  liable.  As  likewise  the  hospital  surgeon* 
of  London  long  and  grossly  neglected  the  study  of 
these  cases,  and  refused  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
them,  the  public  at  length  saw  the  necessity  of  esta- 
blishing Eye  Infirmaries  in  London  and  other  large 
towns,  where  such  afflictions  might  be  moie  atten 
tively  observed  and  relieved.  Some  of  these  have 
now  become  excellent  schools,  in  which  the  rising  ge- 
neration of  surgeons  have  abundant  opportunities  of 
studying  the  nature  of  all  the  diseases  of  the  eyes,  and 
the  most  approved  methods  of  treatment. 

In  the  treatment  of  aneurismal  diseases,  English 
surgeons  have  nmch  to  be  proud  of.  All  the  boldest 
operations  in  this  branch  of  surgery  have  been  devised 
by  the  genius,  and  executed  by  the  spirit  and  skill  of 
British  surgeons.  Even  M.  Roux  himself  is  here  ob- 
liged to  confess  our  superiority.— (Para/WZe  rfe  la  Chi- 
rurgic  Jlngloise,  <S-c.  p.  249.)  The  carotid  artery,  the 
external  and  internal  iliac,  and  the  subclavian  have  all 
been  successfully  tied  by  surgeons  of  this  country, 
The  first  operatutn  in  which  the  external  ilijic  was  tied, 
1  was  a  spectator  of:  it  was  performed  by  Mr.  Aber 
nethy  in  St.  Bartliolomew's  Hospital,  and  it  has  snb> 
sequently  been  repeated  in  many  examples,  both  in 
country  and  others,  with  considerable  success.  I  h.id 
also  the  honour  of  seeing  the  same  gentleman  tie  the 
carotid,  in  the  first  instance  of  that  operation  in  Eng 
land.  This  important  measure,  which  has  now  been 
frequently  practised  with  success,  constitutes  one  of 
the  great  improvements  in  the  operative  part  of  mo- 
dern surgery. 

In  the  article  Aneurism,  I  have  cited  many  example! 
in  which  the  carotid  artery  has  been  successfully  tied; 
and  the  safely  and  propriety  of  the  operation  are  now 
generally  known  and  acknowledged.  Indeed,  so  little 
are  surgeons  now  afraid  of  the  ill  effects  upon  the 
brain,  that  the  carotid  artery  has  been  tied  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  operator  to  take  away  a 
large  tumour,  including  the  whole  of  the  parotid  gland, 
from  the  side  of  the  neck,  without  risk  of  hemorrhage  ; 
a  mode  of  proceeding,  however,  which  ought  not  to  be 
encouraged  into  a  conimon  practice. — (See  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  7,  p.  112.)  'J'hc  example  of  skill,  judg- 
ment, and  boldness  set  by  the  surgeons  of  this  country 
has  not  been  lost  upon  foreign  practitioners.  In 
France,  in  Germany,  and  particularly  in  the  United 
Slates  of  America,  operations  for  aneurism  are  now 
familiarly  practised.  Indeed,  in  the  two  latter  coun- 
tries [first  in  America],  the  arteria  innominata  had 
been  tied;  a  proceeding  which,  though  it  was  origi- 
nally suggested  here,  [1]  I  believe  has  not  yet  been 
ventured  upon  in  Great  Britain :  neither  may  it  be 
now  justifiable,  since  the  possibility  of  curing  aneu- 
rism on  the  plan  first  suggested  by  Brasdor,  and  of 
late  most  convincingly  illustrated  by  Wardrop,  leads  to 
a  safer  expedient. — (See  Aneurism.)  Mr.  Weiss's 
aneurismal  needle,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  ligature 
under  very  deep  arteries  where  there  is  but  little  room, 
is  also  an  invention  likely  to  j)rove  of  very  material 
service  in  this  branch  of  surgery,  where  sometimes  tlie 
most  skilful  surgeons  have  either  been  quite  baffled  in 
their  endeavour  to  pass  the  ligature  under  the  vessel, 
or  have  detained  their  patient  so  long  in  the  operating 
room,  exposed  to  the  greatest  agony,  ere  the  business 
was  accomplished,  that  the  irriiated  and  reduced  slate 
of  the  constitution  seriously  lessened  the  chance  of  a 
happy  i?sue.  Before  I  quit  this  subject,  my  feelings 
call  upon  me  to  expre.«s  the  high  opinion  which  I  en- 
tertain of  my  friend  Mr.  Hodgson's  Treatise  on  the 
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Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins,  first  published  in  1815; 
a  woik  whicli  reflects  great  credi-l  oi»  Englisli  surgery, 
,iiid  ciiniains  praciical  precepts  far  superior  to  tliose  of 
Scarpa.  A  new  edition  of  il,  enriclied  wflli  later  ob- 
•ervaiiuns,  and  liie  farilier  exptirience  and  reflections 
of  ilje  resiMiCted  autlior,  I  ain  liappy  lo  announce  as 
being  on  liie  point  of  publication. 
In  tlieniodern  practice<tfsurt;ery,a  variety  ofold  prcjii- 
diceti  are  gradually  vanishing.  Peruvian  barit.not  many 
years  ago,  was  regarded  as  a  sovereign  remedy  and 
specific  for  nearly  all  cases  of  gangrene ;  and  in  these 
and  many  other  instances,  it  was  prescribed  without 
any  discrimination,  and  in  doses  beyond  all  modera- 
tion. But  the  false  idea  that  iliis  medicine  has  any 
specific  efl'ect  in  cliecking  mortification,  no  longer 
blinds  the  senses  of  llie  most  superficial  practitioner. 
He  neither  believes  this  doctrine,  nor  the  still  more  ab- 
surd opinion,  tliat  sirengih  can  be  mysteriously  ex- 
tracted from  this  vegetable  suustance,  and  communi- 
cated to  the  Imman  constitution  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  which  can  be  made  to  remain  in  the  stomach. 
The  valuable  discoveries  recently  made  in  France, 
relative  to  quinine  and  cinchoiiine,  the  essential  parts 
of  Peruvian  baik,  compri.std  in  a  very  small  compass, 
will  lead  to  great  amendment  in  the  modes  of  pie- 
BCrildng  this  medicine  in  every  case  where  it  may  de- 
serve trial. 

At  the  present  day,  the  subject  ofmortification  opens 
to  us  a  point  for  investigati<ni  of  the  first  rale  conse- 
quence. Every  surgeon  is  aware  tiiat  when  a  limb  is 
deeply  afiecied  with  mortification,  atnputalion  is  com- 
monly necessary.  This  is  generally  acknowledged  ;  but 
the  |)erform;uice  of  the  operation  has,  since  tlie  time  of 
Mr.  Pott,  only  been  sanctioned  when  the  mortification 
bas  manifestly  ceased  to  spread,  and  a  line  of  separa- 
tion is  formed  between  the  dead  and  living  parts.  All 
other  instances  in  which  the  disor«ler  was  in  a  spread- 
ing state,  were  left  to  their  fate.  It  is  true,  some  of  the 
old  surgeons  occasionally  ventured  to  deviate  from 
this  prece()t :  but  as  they  did  so  without  any  discrimi- 
nation or  knowledge  of  the  particular  examples  which 
ought  to  form  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  their 
ill  su<cess  cannot  constitute  a  just  argument  against 
the  plan  of  amputating  earlier  in  a  certain  description 
of  cases. 

Now,  if  modern  experience  prove  that  many  lives 
may  be  saved  by  a  timely  performance  of  amputation, 
under  circumstances  in  which  it  has  until  lately  been 
generally  coruiemned,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  es- 
tablished innovation  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
provements in  the  practice  of  the  pre.-^ent  lime. 

For  reviving  tiie  consideration  of  this  question,  and 
Teiituring  to  deviate  from  the  beaten  path,  the  world 
fe  much  indebted  to  that  eminent  military  surgeon. 
Baron  l.arrey.  How  different  his  doctrines  and  prac- 
tice are  fioni  those  usually  taught  in  llie  schools,  the 
article  Mortification  will  sufficiently  prove. 

Connected  witli  this  topic  is  Hospital  Oang-rene,  a 
ease  which  deserves  here  lo  be  pointed  out,  as  having 
jeceived  considerable  attention  of  late  yeais,  and  being 
lanuch  better  treated  now  that  the  efficacy  of  the  solu- 
tion of  arsenic  and  strong  nitrous  acid,  has  been  so 
lompletely  proved  by  the  observations  of  Blackadder 
and  VVelbanlf. 

In  the  treatment  of  ununited  fractures,  the  simple 
and  ingenious  piactice  suggested  by  Dr.  Physick  of 
Philadelphia,  merits  particular  notice:  various  suc- 
cesbful  trials  have  bf.'en  made  of  it  in  tiiis  conntiy  and 
France  (see  Medico  Chir.  Travs.  vols.  5  and  1 ;  and 
Jioyer's  Traite  des  Maladies  Chir.)  as  well  as  in 
Anujrica,  and,  though  liable  lo  failure,  it  is  yet  enti- 
tled lo  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  plans 
hitherto  devised  for  these  cases,  which  too  often  render 
the  patient  a  helpless  crip(»le  during  life. 

The  inestimable  treatise  of  l)i.  Jones  on  llnnor- 
rhage  has  now  produced  quite  a  revoluiion  in  all  the 
principles  by  which  the  surgeon  is  guided  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  ligature  for  the  stoppage  of  bleeding, 
and  the  cine  of  aneurisms.  Instead  of  thick  chmrsy 
cords,  Kuiall  firm  silks  or  threads  are  now  generally 
used  ;  and  so  far  is  the  practitioner  from  be  iiig  fearful 
of  lying  arteries  loo  tichtly,  lest  the  ligaiine  cut  them, 
that  it  is  now  n  particular  object  with  hiiu  to  apply  the 
silk  or  thread  with  a  certain  degree  of  force,  in  order 
that  the  inner  coat  of  the  vessel  may  he  dividid.  If 
this  be  not  done,  the  efTusion  of  coagulating  lymph 
within  the  artery,  an  important  part  of  the  process*  of 


obliteration,  cannot  be  expected  as  a  matter  of  cer- 
tainty, and  secondary  hemorrhage  is  more  likely  to 
occur.  But  in  order  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
beneficial  changes  which  Dr.  Jones's  observations  are 
tending  to  produce  in  practice,  I  have  been  careful  in 
the  article  Hemorrhage^  to  give  a  tolerably  full  ac- 
count of  the  results  of  all  his  interesting  experiments. 

Dr.  Veitch,  an  eminent  naval  surgeon,  deserves  here 
to  be  also  metitioned  with  particular  honour,  since  he 
is  probably  the  earliest  writer  that  laid  due  stress  on 
tlie  advantage  of  tying  the  arteries  with  very  small 
ligatures;  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  the 
treatment  of  wounds  and  in  operative  surgery.  "  My 
experience  and  reasoning  (says  lie)  led  me  to  recom- 
niend  a  small  ligature;  and  its  nature  and  form  were 
not  left  to  conjecture,  but  clearly  laid  down  ;  and  the 
introduction  of  this  practice  to  surgery  is,  I  think,  un- 
questionably due  to  me.  Dr.  Jones  did  not  apply  his 
round  ligature  to  operations  on  the  human  body  ;  and 
the  practice  of  using  the  small  single  ligature  was  not 
adopted  at  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  in  which  city  his 
experiments  were  made  until  the  appearance  of  the 
following  Essay  on  the  Ligature  of  Arteries,  which 
was  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical 
Journal  in  1805,  hut  was  not  published  until  the  1st  of 
April,  1806."— (See  Obs.  on  the  Ligature^  i5,-c.  Land. 
18"24.)  In  justice  to  Dr.  Jones  I  should  mention  that 
his  book  was  published  in  1805. 

Besides  using  very  small,  firm,  round  threads,  in- 
stead of  large,  flat  tapes  or  cords,  as  was  the  custom  a 
few  years  ago,  some  modern  surgeons  have  suspected 
that  much  benefit  might  arise  from  cutting  off  both 
portions  of  the  ligature  close  to  the  knot  after  amputa- 
tion,  the  removal  of  the  breast,  &c.  No  one  has  in- 
sisted so  much  as  Mr.  Lawrence  upon  tiie  propriety  of 
examining  farther  the  merits  of  this  innovation.  If 
no  bad  eflects  result  from  leaving  so  small  a  particle  of 
extraneous  substance  in  the  flesh,  as  the  little  bit 
of  silk  composing  the  knot  and  noose  on  the  ar- 
tery, the  practice  will  form  a  considerable  improve- 
ment. The  wound  may  tlien  be  brought  together  at 
every  point ;  the  quantity  of  extraneous  matter  in  the 
part  will  be  lessened  lo  almost  nothing  ;  the  danger  of 
convulsive  aficclions  will  be  reduced  in  proportion  as  a 
serious  cause  of  pain  and  irritation  is  diminished  ;  and 
the  chance  of  accomplishing  perfect  union  by  the  first 
inlenti(ni  will  be  materially  increased.  Mr.  Lawrence 
has  tried  the  plan  in  many  instances,  and  hitherto  his 
experience  has  not  found  any  ill  consequences  follow, 
while  it  has  proved  that  many  advantages  are  un- 
doubtedly the  result  of  it.  Mr.  Cross,  of  Norwich, 
however,  has  detailed  some  observations  which  are 
rather  against  the  practice,  and  it  is  certainly  far  from 
beinij  generally,  or  even  commonly,  adopted.  After 
amputation  it  was  practised  by  several  military  sur- 
geons in  the  late  war  ;  and  although  they  probably  did 
not  employ  exactly  such  ligatures  as  this  mode  abso- 
lutely requires,  few  of  them  met  with  any  instances 
of  future  trouble  from  the  minute  bits  of  ligature  en- 
closed in  the  wound,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Guth- 
rie and  one  or  two  other  army  surgeons  of  my  ac- 
quaintance. However,  if  large  ligatures  be  used,  the 
practice  is  not  fairly  tried,  or  rather  the  practice  is  not 
tried  at  all ;  because  the  great  principle  on  which  it 
answers,  is  the  very  small  atom  of  silk  composing  the 
extraneous  substance  left  in  the  wound,  when  such 
ligatures  as  Mr.  Lawrence  particularly  recommends 
aie  employed.  Delpcch  and  Roux  have  also  some- 
times adopted  the  plan  of  removing  the  ends  of  the 
ligature  close  to  the  knot.— (See  ParallHe  de  la  Chir. 
Angluise  avec  la  Chir.  FrancoisCy  p.  131;  Sec  , im- 
putation, Jlneurism,  Hemorrhage,  and  Ligature. 

Among  other  signal  improvements  in  modern  prac 
tire,  I  must  not  forget  the  present  more  rational  me- 
thod of  dressing  the  wound,  after  the  majority  of  ca- 
pital t)peratiotis,  with  light,  cooling  applications,  in- 
stead of  laying  on  the  part  a  farrago  of  irritating 
pledgets  and  plasters,  and  a  cumbersome  mass  of  lint, 
tow,  flannel,  and  other  bandages,  woollen  caps,  &c 
The  fewer  the  adhesive  strips  arc  the  better,  if  they 
only  hold  the  lips  of  the  wound  together.  This  is  nil 
they  are  intended  to  do.  Whereas,  if  more  ihnti  are 
necessary  for  this  purpose  be  employed,  they  do  harm 
by  heating  the  part  and  covering  the  woun.l  fo  en- 
tirely as  I  o  prevent  the  is-sue  of  the  di.M-hnrge.  uver 
the  adhesive  plasters,  let  the  surgeon  he  rontenl  wlUi 
placing  a  simple  pledget  of  spermafcti  ccr.nte  and  soiM 
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linen  wet  with  cold  water,  whicli  will  often  avert  hurt- 
ful degrefis  of  pain  and  inflammation  by  keeping  the 
parts  cool. 

Wars,  which  are  unfavourable  to  most  other  sci- 
ences, are  ratiier  conducive  to  advances  in  surgery. 
The  many  new  and  interesting  observations  which 
Baron  Larrey  has  made  in  the  course  of  his  long  and 
extensive  military  experience,  are  a  proof  of  the  fore- 
going remark.  Pitard,  almost  the  founder  of  surgery 
in  France,  was  a  military  surgeon.  Ambroise  Par6 
and  Wiseman  collected  their  most  valuable  knowledge 
principally  in  the  service  of  the  army.  Mr.  Hunter 
liimself  gained  much  of  his  practical  information  in 
the  sanie  line  of  life.  To  Baron  Larrey  surgeons  are 
indebted  for  many  highly  important  observations  re- 
lating to  aniputaiion  in  cases  of  gun-shot  wounds.  In 
particular,  he  has  adduced  a  larger  and  more  convin- 
cing body  of  evidence  than  was  ever  before  collected, 
to  prove  that  in  gun-shot  injuries  the  operation  of  am- 
putation should  always  be  performed  without  the  least 
delay,  in  every  instance  in  which  such  operation  is 
judged  to  be  unavoidable  and  the  ultimate  preserva- 
tion of  the  limb  either  impossible  or  beyond  the  scope 
of  all  rational  probability.  He  has  established  the 
truth  of  this  most  important  precept  in  military  sur- 
uery  by  inimmerable  facts,  drawn  chiefly  from  his 
own  ample  experience,  and  partly  from  the  practice 
of  many  able  colleagues.  The  great  operations  of  the 
shoulder-joint  and  hip-joint  amputations  he  has  ex- 
ecuted with  success.  The  necessity  for  the  forjner, 
however,  he  proves  may  sometimes  be  superseded,  and 
the  limb  be  saved,  by  making  a  suitable  incision  for 
the  extraction  of  the  splintered  portions  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  humerus.  This  method,  which  was  in 
many  instances  done  with  success  in  the  peninsular 
war,  and  has  been  also  repeatedly  performed  with  the 
«ame  result  by  Baron  Percy,  was,  I  believe,  originally 
proposed  and  practised  by  Boucher.— (See  M^m.  de 
I'Jlcad.  dc  Chir.  t.  2, 4to.)  However,  it  was  first  more 
particularly  described,  and  even  practised,  by  Mr.  C. 
White  of  Manchester.— (See  his  Cases  in  Surjery.) 
Mr.  Morell  also  performed  it  successfully  in  the  York 
Hospital.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  7.)— See  .im- 
putation. 

Amputation  at  the  hip-joint,  performed  only  in  the 
most  dreadful  cases,  because  itself  the  most  dreadful 
operation  in  surgery,  Baron  Larrey  has  performed  five 
times,  and  twice  (I  believe)  with  success.  It  has  also 
now  been  done  by  Messrs.  Brownrigg  and  Guthrie,* 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Graefe,  Walther,  Delpech,  and 
others,  and  several  of  their  cases  terminated  in  the  re- 
covery of  the  patients.  As  must  be  the  case,  however, 
on  account  of  the  desperate  circumstances  under  which 
the  operation  is  performed,  and  the  severity  of  the  ope- 
ration itself,  the  examples  of  recovery  bear  only  a 
email  proportion  to  the  large  number  of  deaths  known  to 
have  followed  amputation  at  tiie  hip  in  the  many  cases 
in  which  it  has  now  been  undertaken.  Yet  this  un- 
fortunate truth  should  not  be  exaggerated  into  a  rea- 
son for  an  unqualified  condemnation  of  the  practice, 
which  is  adopted  as  the  only  means  affording  a  chance 
of  saving  life.  But,  as  there  may  be  difliculty  in  de- 
ciding whether  the  patient  will  have  the  best  chance 
with  or  without  the  operation,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
no  surgeons  will  perform  it,  except  under  the  authority 
of  the  united  opinion  of  a  board  or  consultation  of  the 
best-informed  practitioners,  whom  circumstances  will 
allow  to  assemble.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  likewise,  that 
there  is  no  man  in  the  profession  so  destitute  of  honour 
and  principle,  aa  to  aim  at  notoriety  through  the  me- 
dium of  this  terrible  operation,  and  court  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  it  merely  with  this  view,  instead  of 
being  compelled  to  undertake  it  by  the  really  desperate 
circumstances  of  the  case.  If  there  be  such  an  indi- 
vidual in  existence,  hia  scheme  of  wading  through 
blood  to  reputation,  now  that  the  novelty  of  the  ope- 
ration has  vanished,  would  have  but  little  chance  of 
luccess.  Be  it  also  recollected  by  the  profession,  that 
while  the  operation  itself  requires  only  ordinary  talents, 
the  business  of  avoiding  it,  and  of  discriminating  the 
exact  cases  in  which  it  should  be  done,  implies  an  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  surgery, 


♦Dr.  Mott  performed  this  operation  before  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  and  with  success.  See  article  "  Amputation 
«t  the  Hip-Joint,"  in  this  dictionary.— iZewc. 


ample  experience,  and  more  than  common  abilities  an4 
judgment.     See  Jlmputalian. 

In  military  surgery,  the  useful  innovation  of  ambu-. 
lances  or  light  caravans,  furnished  with  a  proper  num- 
ber of  surgeons'  as.sistants  and  orderlies,  and  capable 
of  keeping  up  with  the  vanguard  if  requisite,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  means  of  affording  speedy  surgi* 
cal  assistance  to  ihe  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  ought  to  be  enumerated  as  an  arrangement  of 
great  consequence  in  military  surgery.  Barons  Percy 
and  Larrey  deserve  the  chief  praise  for  their  success- 
ful exertions  in  organizing  and  bringing  to  peifection 
so  indispensable  an  establishment.  The  account  of 
this  subject  well  deserves  perusal ;  and  it  may  be  seen 
either  in  Larrcy^s  Mimoires  de  Chirurgie  Militaire^ 
or  in  the  Diet,  des  Sciences  Midicalesy  t.  i. 

Another  improvement  in  surgery,  of  an  humbler, 
but  not  less  useful  description  than  some  things  to 
which  I  have  already  adverted,  is  the  elastic  gum 
seton,  which,  for  cleanliness  and  convenience,  is  far 
superior  to  what  has  generally  been  employed  by  prac- 
titioners. The  needle  for  it  and  the  slips  of  elastic 
gum  may  be  procured  of  Mr.  Weiss.  The  invention, 
i  believe,  is  one  of  the  results  of  French  ingenuity. 

The  excision  of  more  or  less  considerable  portions 
of  the  lower  jaw,  in  cases  of  irremediable  disease  of 
it,  is  a  new  proceeding,  exemplifying  the  still-conti- 
nued progress  of  the  boldest  parts  of  operative  surgery. 
The  practice  also  merits  notice  on  another  accouru : 
it  is  an  extension  of  the  most  effectual  part  of  surgery 
to  a  class  of  miserable  and  hopeless  cases  first  devised 
and  executed,  I  believe,  by  our  transatlantic  brethren 
in  the  United  States,  Dr.  Mott  having  been  the  means 
of  conferring  this  honour  upon  them.  Indeed,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  zeal  and  talent  with  which  the 
practice  of  surgery  is  nov/  cultivated  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  will  soon  render  it  a  fieqaent  source  of  new 
and  useful  suggestions. 

The  last  illustration  which  I  shall  quote  of  the  mo- 
dern advances  of  surgery,  is  the  discovery  of  various 
new  active  remedies  or  improved  forms  of  medicine, 
as  iodine,  morphine,  quinine,  and  cinchonine.  The 
first,  as  the  most  powerful  medicine  for  bronchocele, 
and  for  certain  chronic  enlargements  of  the  breast,  tes- 
ticles, gland.«,  and  joints,  supposed  to  be  of  a  scrofulous 
nature,  is  a  decidedly  valuable  addition  to  the  surgi- 
cal pharmacopceia;  perhaps  the  most  valuable  one 
that  has  been  made  in  modem  times.  With  respect 
to  morphine,  if  experience  prove  that  it  possesses  all 
the  anodyne  fatalities  of  opium  without  the  stimulat- 
ing ones,  in  how  many  cases  and  circumstances  its 
exhibition  may  be  ventured  upon  where  the  practi- 
tioner would  be  fearful  of  the  common  preparations  of 
opium !  As  for  quinine  and  cincJionine,  they  arc 
considered  to  possess  all  the  essential  qualities  of  bark ; 
and  as  the  doses  are  very  small,  they  admit  of  being 
prescribed,  when  the  more  bulky  preparations  of  it 
would  dangerously  disturb  both  the  stomach  and 
bowels. 

Let  me  not  conclude  this  article  without  offering  my 
sincere  congratulations  to  every  lover  of  surgical  sci- 
ence for  the  Impulse  which  is  likely  to  be  given  to  it 
by  the  very  liberal  and  wise  regulations  lately  adopted 
by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
London  ;  regulations  which,  by  annihilating  all  mono- 
poly in  the  lecturing  department,  and  acknowledging 
schools  of  anatomy  and  surgery  wherever  competent 
ones  may  present  themselves,  will  give  genius  and 
{ talent  fair  play,  and  soon  demonstrate  that  medical 
science,  when  properly  cultivated,  will  flourish  in 
many  other  soils  and  atmospheres  than  those  of  Lon- 
don, Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen.  I 
also  anticipate  that  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time, 
we  shall  see  most  convincingly  exemplified  the  immor- 
tal truths,  that  the  same  science  will  always  make  the 
most  rapid  progress  when  freed  from  every  tinnecessary 
restriction  ;  and  that  the  larger  the  field  of  competition 
and  emulation  is  for  lecturers  and  hospital  surgeons, 
the  more  likely  are  we  to  see  among  them  men  of 
the  first-rate  merit.  Their  reputation,  as  it  ought  to 
do,  will  ensure  to  them  such  a  class  as  will  handsomely 
reward  their  labour.  The  public  will  have  the  benefit 
of  the  valuable  doctrines  and  knowledgfi  imparted  by 
them  to  their  pupils,  the  rising  generation  of  practi- 
tioners to  whom  must  hereafter  be  confided  the  ardu- 
ous and  responsible  office  of  administering  medical  and 
surgical  aid  to  mankind.    As  for  other  teachers  of  i»- 
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ferior  worth,  hitherto  kept  alive  by  the  artificial  sup- 
port of  great  hospitals,  and  pampered  by  the  unjust 
regulations  of  colleges,  they  will  quickly  find  (what  is 
truly  desirable)  their  proper  level.  If  Ifenceforth  any 
principle  of  monopoly  is  to  be  endured  in  the  profes- 
sion, let  it  only  be  such  as  is  the  result  of  that  kind  of 
attraction  which  will  forever  belong  to  the  charm  of 
genius  and  the  splendour  of  superior  attainments;  and 
may  all  interference  that  would  lessen  the  influence 
of  this  meritorious  principle,  meet  with  eternal  re- 
sistance and  the  haUed  of  every  public-s{)iriled  man  in 
the  profession. 

SUSPENSORY.  A  bandage  for  supporting  the 
scrotum  ;  a  bag-truss.  Bandages  of  this  kind  are  now 
usually  sold  at  the  shops,  and  seldom  made  by  the  sur- 
geons themselves ;  theiefore  a  particular  description 
of  them  is  not  essential  in  this  work.  In  cases  of 
hernia  humoralis,  varicocele,  cirsocele,  some  parti- 
cular ruptures,  and  several  affections  of  the  testicle, 
and  spermatic  cord,  a  suspensory  bandage  is  of  in- 
finite service. 

SUTURES.  (From  smo,  to  sew.)  A  mode  of  uniting 
the  edges  of  a  wound,  by  keeping  them  in  contact  with 
stitches. 

Mr.  Sharp  remarks,  that  "  when  a  wound  is  recent, 
and  the  parts  of  it  are  divided  by  a  sharp  instrument, 
without  any  farther  violence,  and  in  such  manner  that 
they  may  be  made  to  approach  each  other,  by  being 
returned  with  the  hands,  they  will,  if  held  in  close  con- 
tact for  sometime,  reunite  by  inosculation,  and  cement, 
like  one  branch  of  a  tree  ingrafted  on  another.  To 
maintain  them  in  this  situation,  several  sons  of  sutures 
have  been  invented  and  formerly  practised,  but  the 
number  of  them  has  of  late  been  very  much  reduced. 
Those  now  chiefly  described  are  the  interrupted,  tlie 

Clover's,  the  quilled,  the  twisted,  and  the  dry  sutures ; 
ut  the  interrupted  and  twisted  are  almost  the  only 
useful  ones,  for  the  quilled  suture  is  never  preferabte 
to  the  interrupted;  the  dry  suture  is  ridiculous  in 
terms,  since  it  is  only  a  piece  of  plaster  applied  in  many 
difllerent  ways  to  reunite  the  lips  of  the  wound;  and 
the  glover's  or  uninterrupted  ^titch,  which  is  recom- 
mended in  superficial  wounds  to  prevent  the  deforhiity 
of  a  scar,  does  rather,  by  the  frequency  of  stitches, 
occasion  it,  and  is  therefore  to  be  rejected,  in  favour 
of  a  compress  and  sticking  plaster." — {Oper.  of  Sur- 
gery.) The  twisted  suture  is  described  in  speaking 
of  the  Aarc-/t>;  and  gastrorapke,  which  also  properly 
belongs  to  the  present  subject,  forms  a  distinct  article 
in  this  dictionary. 

Interrupted  Suture.— Thfi  wound  beingclcansed  from 
all  clots  of  blood,  and  its  lips  being  brought  evenly 
into  contact,  the  needle,  armed  with  a  ligature,  is  to 
be  carefully  carried  from  without  inwards  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  so  on  from  within  outwards.  Care  nmst  be 
taken  to  make  the  puncturt;  far  enough  from  the  edge 
of  the  wound,  lest  the  ligature  should  tear  quite 
through  the  skin  and  flesli.  This  distance,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Sharp,  may  be  three  or  four-tenths  of  an 
inch.  The  other  stitches  required  are  only  repetitions 
of  the  same  process.  The  threads  having  been  all 
passed,  "you  are  in  general  to  begin  in  tying  them  in 
the  middle  of  the  wound;  though,  if  the  lips  be  held 
carefully  together,  it  will  not  be  of  great  consequence 
which  stitch  is  tied  first." — {Operations,  chap.  1.) 

Surgical  writers  in  general  state,  that  the  number  of 
stitches  must  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the  ex- 
tent of  the  wound.  The  common  rule  is,  that  one 
suture  is  suflicient  for  every  inch  of  the  wound ;  but 
that  in  some  instances  a  stitch  must  be  more  frequently 
made,  particularly  when  a  wound  gapes  very  much, 
in  consequence  of  a  transverse  division  of  muscles. 
As  we  have  already  explained,  it  is  necessary  to  pierce 
the  skin  at  a  sufficierit  distance  from  the  sides  of  the 
wound,  lest  the  thread  should  cut  through  the  flesh  in 
a  short  time :  but  though  Mr.  Sharp  lays  down  the  ne- 
cessary distance  in  general,  na  three  or  four  tenths  of 
'  aii  Inch,  and  others  advise  the  needle  to  be  always  car- 

Ik  ried  through  the  deepest  jiart  of  the  w<ujnd,  we  must 

"■  receive  these  directions,  particularly  the  last,  as  subject 

to  numerous  exceptions.  When  a  wound  is  very  deep, 
it  would  he  conspicuouKly  abmird,  and  even,  in  many 
inst.inccs  dangerous,  to  drive  the  needle  through  a  vast 
thickness  of  parts.  Other  wounds  of  considerable 
length  might  not  be,  in  some  places,  four  tenilis  of  an 
inch  deep ;  though  it  is  true,  sutures  could  never  b<> 
requisite  at  such  points. 
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The  needles  for  making  the  interrupted  suture  wit 
pass  with  the  greatest  facility  when  their  shape  corres- 
ponds exactly  with  the  segment  of  a  circle,  and  they 
should  always  form  a  track  of  suflicient  size  to  allow 
the  ligatures,  which  they  draw  after  them,  to  pass 
through  the  flesh  with  the  utmost  ease. 

The  interrupted  suture  obviously  receives  its  name 
from  the  interspaces  between  the  stitches :  and  it  is  the 
one  most  frequently  employed.  Its  action  is  always 
to  be  assisted  and  supported,  either  with  the  uniting 
bandage  (see  Bandage)^  or  with  strips  of  adhesive 
planter,  compresses,  &c. 

t^viUed  Suture.  As  Mr.  John  Bell  has  observed: 
"  When  the  wound  was  deep  among  the  muscular 
flesh,  the  old  surgeons  imagined,  that  so  large  a  wound 
could  not  be  commanded  by  the  common  interrupted 
suture,  however  deep  the  stitches  might  be  driven 
among  the  flesh;  they  were,  besides,  fearful  of  using 
the  continued  (glover's)  suture  in  deep  gashes,  lest  the 
wound  should  be  made  to  adhere  superficially  while 
it  was  still  open  within,  forming  perhaps  a  suppura- 
tion or  deep  collection  of  matter.  They  believed,  that 
a  deep  muscular  wound  could  not  be  safely  healed 
without  a  degree  of  suppuration:  while  they  wished 
to  bring  it  together  at  the  bottom,  they  were  afraid  to 
close  it  very  exactly  at  the  mouth,  lest  the  matter 
should  be  collected  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  wound: 
it  was  for  this  purpose  (s-ays  Mr.  John  Bell)  that  they 
used  what  they  called  the  compound  or  quilled  suture 
It  is  merely  the  interrupted  suture,  with  this  difierence, 
that  the  ligatures  are  not  tied  over  the  face  of  the 
wound,  but'over  two  quills  or  rolls  of  plaster,  or  bou 
gies,  which  are  laid  along  the  sides  of  the  wound.  la 
performing  this  suture,  we  make  first  two,  three,  or 
four  stitches  of  the  interrupted  suture  very  deep,  and 
then,  all  the  ligatures  being  put  in,  we  lay  two  bougies 
along  the  sides  of  the  wound;  then  slip  one  bougie 
into  the  loop  of  the  ligatures  on  one  side,  drawing  all 
the  ligatures  from  the  other  side  (Mr.  Bell  should 
rather  have  said  towards  the  other  side),  till  that  bou- 
gie is  firmly  braced  down.  Next  we  lay  the  other  bou- 
gie, and  make  the  knots  of  each  ligature  over  it,  and 
draw  it  also  pretty  firm;  and  thus  the  ligatures,  ici 
form  of  an  arch,  go  deep  into  the  bottom  of  the  wound, 
and  hold  it  close,  while  the  bougies  or  quills  keep  the 
middle  of  the  wound,  and  lips  of  it,  pressed  together 
with  moderate  closeness,  and  prevent  any  strain  upon 
the  threads,  or  any  coarse  and  painful  tying  across  the 
face  of  the  wound."  In  a  note,  Mr.  J.  Bell  says  that 
Dionis  violently  reprobates  the  quilled  suture ;  but  that 
De  la  Faye  (the  annotator  on  Dionis)  says,  it  is  good 
for  deep  nniscular  wounds.  The  quilled  suture  is  now 
scarcely  ever  employed ;  nor  has  it  any  advantages, 
exce[)t,  perhaps,  in  some  wounds  in  the  belly. — (Sec 
Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  1,  p.  50  ) 

I  think  the  reader  will  more  easily  comprehend  the 
manner  of  making  the  quilled  suture,  from  the  follow- 
ing simple  directions.  Take  as  many  needles  as 
stitches  intended  to  be  made,  arm  them  with  a  double 
ligature,  or  one  capable  of  being  readily  split  into  two, 
introduce  the  ligatures  through  the  wound,  cut  off  the 
needles,  lay  a  piece  of  bougie  along  one  side  of  the 
wound,  and  tie  the  ends  of  the  ligatures  over  it.  Next 
draw  the  other  extremities  of  the  ligatures,  so  as  to 
bring  the  first  piece  of  bougie  into  close  contact  with 
the  flesh ;  lay  the  second  piece  of  bougie  along  tlie 
opposite  side  of  the  wound,  and  tie  the  other  ends  of 
the  ligatures  over  it  with  sufllicient  tightness. 

Glover's  Suture.  This  had  also  the  name  of  the 
continued  suture.  It  was  executed  by  introducing  the 
needle  first  into  one  lip  of  the  wound,  from  within 
outwards,  then  into  the  other  in  the  same  way  ;  and 
in  this  manner  the  whole  track  of  the  wound  was 
sewed  up. 

The  clover's  suture  has  long  been  rejected  by  all 
good  surgeons,  as  improper  to  be  employed  in  cases  of 
common  wounds.  It  was  not,  however,  i  ill  very  lately 
that  this  suture  was  totally  abandoned  ;  for  Mr.  Sharp, 
and  several  eminent  writers  sinco  his  time,  have  ad- 
vised its  adoption  in  wounds  of  the  stonrach  and  intes- 
tines. From  what  has  been  said  in  the  articles  fVouvdt 
of  the  Jibihvien  and  Hernia,  the  reader  will  peicclve, 
that  even  in  such  particular  instances  IIk;  ch'ver  h  su- 
ture would  not  he  advisable;  so  that  it  rimy,  in  cvrry 
point  of  view,  be  now  considered  as  lotnlly  ilinuHed  in 
every  case  of  surperv  which  can  pos.-'ibly  pr«'ceirl  ilselr. 
When  we  remember  in  making  this  suture,  how  r—— 
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stitches  are  unavoidable;  how  unevenly,  and  in  what 
a  puckered  state,  the  suture  drags  the  edges  of  the  Bkin 
together;  and  wliat  irritation  it  must  produce;  weciin 
no  longer  be  surprised  at  its  now  being  never  praclL-ed 
on  the  Jiving  subject.  It  is  coniiiionly  emphiyed  for 
sewing  up  dead  bodies;  a  purpose  fur  wliichit  is  well- 
fitted;  but  for  the  lionour  of  surgery,  and  the  sake  of 
mankind,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  never  again  be 
adopted  in  practice. 

False  or  Dry  SuUire.  Modern  surgeons  commonly 
understand,  by  this  expression,  nothing  more  than  the 
plan  of  bringing  the  sides  of  a  wound  together  by 
means  of  adhesive  plaster;  nor  did  Mr.  Siiarp  attach 
any  other  meaning  to  the  phrase,  which  he  sets  down 
as  highly  ridiculous,  as  there  is  no  sewing  employed. 
For  the  following  remarks  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Car- 
wardine,  of  Earls  Colne  Priory,  near  Halsted,  E.«sex. 
Alluding  to  what  was  stated  iii  the  third  etiitionof  this 
dictionary  concerning  the  dry  suture,  he  observes, 
"  You  do  not  appear  to  be  aware,  any  more  tiian  Mr. 
Sharp,  of  the  precise  mode  of  its  apjilication,  or  why 
it  was  so  called.  Indeed,  it  is  a  curious  circumstance 
how  this  method  of  dry  suture  should  have  been  so 
lost  as  not  to  be  described  by  any  modern  surgeons, 
who  laugh  at  the  very  term,  speaking  of  it  as  a  mere 
application  of  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaster.  In  the  su- 
iura  sicca,  so  called  in  opposition  to  the  sutura  cruevtOf 
•where  blood  followed  the  needle,  some  adhesive  plaster 
was  spread  on  linen  having  a  selvage.  A  piece  of  this 
was  applied  along  each  side  of  the  wound  (the  sel 
vages  being  opposed  to  each  other),  and  then  drawn 
together  by  sewing  them  with  a  common  needle,  with- 
out bloodshed.  Hence  the  term  sutura  sicca.  The 
dry  suture  was  used  in  all  wounds  of  the  face,  to  avoid 
scars.  You  will  find  it  thus  described  by  our  coun 
tryman  Thomas  Gale,  in  his  Knchiridion,  1563;  and 
also  by  A.  Pare,  who  gives  a  fiirure  of  it  in  his  folio 
work,  1.579."  I  feel  much  oMiued  to  my  fiiend  ^^r. 
Carwardine  for  this  explanation,  without  which  the 
expression  dry  suture  is  undoubtedly  absurd.  As  the 
common  way  of  dressing  wounds  with  sticking-plaster 
will  come  under  consideration  in  a  future  part  of  this 
work  (see  iVounds),  I  shall  not  here  detain  the  reader 
tpon  that  topic. 

Sutures,  by  which  I  mean  such  as  were  made  in  the 
flesh  with  a  needle  and  ligature,  were  much  more  fre- 

Suently  employed  by  the  old  suraecms  than  they  are  by 
le  moderns.  The  best  practitioners  of  the  present 
day  never  resort  to  this  n>ethod  of  holding  the  sides  of 
a  wound  in  contact,  except  in  cases  in  which  there  is 
a  real  necessity  for  it,  and  other  modes  will  not  suffice. 

There  were,  indeed,  certain  instances  in  which  the 
employment  of  sutures  was  long  ago  forbidden.  Of 
this  kind  were  envenomed  wounds,  in  which  acci 
dents  the  destruction  of  the  poison  always  formed  a 
principal  indication  in  the  treatment.  Wounds,  ac- 
companied with  considerable  inflammation,  were  not 
deemed  proper  for  the  use  of  sutures,  as  the  stitches 
had  a  tendency  to  increase  the  inflammatory  sym|> 
toms.  Also,  as  contused  wounds  necessarily  suppu- 
rated, and  consequently  could  not  he  united,  sutures 
were  not  recommended  for  them  ;  nor  were  they  judged 
expedient  for  wounds  attended  with  such  a  loss  of 
substance  as  prevented  their  lips  from  being  placed  in 
contact.  Formerly,  wounds  penetrating  the  chest 
were  not  united  by  sutures;  nor  were  those  in  which 
large  blood-vessels  were  injured ;  at  least  until  all  dan- 
ger of  hemorrhage  was  obviated  by  the  vessels  being 
tied. 

Dionis  believed,  with  several  other  authors,  that 
wounds  should  not  be  united  when  bones  were  ex- 
posed, on  account  of  the  exfoliations  which  might,  be 
expected.  This  precept  is  no  longer  valid  ;  for  when 
bones  are  neither  altered  nor  diseased,  and  are  only 
simply  denuded  or  divided  with  a  cutting  instrument, 
no  exfoliations  will  commonly  follow,  if  the  surgeon 
take  care  to  replace  the  fresh-cut  soft  parts,  so  as  to 
cover  the  exposed  portion  of  the  bone.  The  practica 
bleness  of  uniting  wounds  attended  with  the  divition 
of  a  bone,  is  confirmed  by  numerous  facts.  De  la 
Peyronie  communicated  to  the  French  Academy  of 
Surgery  a  case  conclusive  on  this  point.  A  man  was 
wounded  with  a  cutting  instrument,  in  an  oblique  di 
rection,  on  the  external  and  middle  part  of  the  arm. 
The  bone  was  completely  cut  through,  together  with 
the  integuments  and  muscles,  in  such  a  manner  that 
Qia  arm  only  hung  by  an  undivided  portion  of  the  skin, 


about  an  inch  wide,  under  which  were  the  large  ren 
sels.  De  la  Peyronie  tried  to  unite  the  parts,  b<  ing  con- 
vinced that  ii  would  be  lime  enough  to  amputate 
afterward,  if  the  case  should  require  it.  He  placed 
the  two  extremities  of  the  divided  bone  in  their  natu- 
ral situation,  made  several  sutures  for  promoting  the 
union  of  the  soft  parts,  and  applied  a  bandage  to  the 
fracture.  In  this  bandage  thuie  were  slits  or  aper 
lures  over  the  wound,  to  allow  the  dressings  to  be  ap 
plied.  Spirit  of  wine,  containing  a  little  muriate  of 
ammonia,  was  ustd  as  a  topical  ap,  lication  ;  and  the 
fore-arm  and  hand,  w  hich  were  cold,  livid,  and  iiiserjsi 
ble,  were  also  fomented  with  the  SHuie.  By  these 
means,  the  natural  warmth  was  restored,  and  the 
wound  was  dressed.  In  a  week,  the  dre.<5sings  were 
removed  through  llie  opening  in  the  bandage;  in  a 
fortnight  they  were  changed  a  second  time,  and  the 
wound  seemed  disi»o.«ed  to  heal.  On  the  eiuhleenth 
day,  the  healing  had  made  considerable  progress;  the 
part  had  a  natural  appearance;  and  the  beating  of  ihe 
pulse  was  very  perceptible.  De  la  Peyronie  now  sub- 
stituted a  common  roller  for  the  preceding  bandage, 
and  care  was  taken  to  change  the  dressings  every  ten 
days.  In  about  seven  weeks  all  applications  weie  left 
oif,  and  at  the  etid  of  two  months  the  patient  was 
quite  well,  with  the  exceition  of  a  little  numbness  in 
the  part.  This  case  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
all  t ho  records  of  surgery  ;  for  it  displays,  in  a  most 
striking  manner,  what  very  bad  wounds  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  surgeon  to  atluuipt  to  unite:  and,  above  all,  it 
exemjilifies  the  propriety  of  attempting  to  save  many 
comjiound  fiactiires,  which,  judged  of  only  from  first 
appeal  ances,  would  lead  almost  any  one  to  resort  to 
amputation.  In  such  cases,  when  the  divided  parts 
are  put  in  contact,  Ihe  appearances  are  quite  altered. 

From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  appears  that 
surgeons,  a  considerable  time  back,  did  not  at  once 
sew  up  every  sort  of  wound;  tiiougli  the  considera- 
tions whicli  led  them  not  to  close  the  wound  were  er- 
roneous, ag  may  perha[(s  be  said  wiih  respect  to  the 
apprehension  of  bleeding  and  exfoliations.  The  best 
modern  practitioneis  ein|)loy  sutures  much  less  fre- 
quently than  theii  predecessors.  Pibrac's  dissertation 
<ui  the  abuse  of  sutures,  inserted  in  the  thiid  volume 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery,  has  had 
considerable  eflect  in  producing  this  change,  and  I  may 
safely  add,  this  improvement  in  practice.  That  ju- 
dicious and  enlightened  practitioner  opposed  the  me- 
thod of  uniting  wounds  by  means  of  sutures,  which 
he  contended  ought  never  to  be  adopted  in  practice, 
except  in  certain  cases,  in  which  it  was  absolutely  im- 
possible to  keep  the  sides  of  the  wound  in  contact,  by 
means  of  a  suitable  postuie,  and  the  aid  of  a  method- 
ical bandage.  Such  circumstances  Pibrac  represents 
as  exceedingly  rare,  if  they  ever  occur  at  all.  He 
speaks  of  sutures  as  seldom  fulfilling  the  intention  of 
the  surgeon,  who,  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  he 
employs  them,  finds  himself  necessitated  to  remove 
them,  before  they  have  accomplished  the  wished-for 
end.  Pibrac  believes  that  sutures  are  generally  more 
huitful  than  conducive  to  the  union  of  wounds;  and 
that  when  they  succeed,  they  do  not  eflect  a  cure  more 
speedily  than  a  proper  bandace.  He  cites  numerous 
cases  of  very  extensive  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  neck, 
&c.  for  the  cure  of  which  a  bandage  proved  eff'rctuHl, 
and  this  even  in  many  instances  in  which  sutures  had 
previously  failed,  ami  cut  their  way  through  the  flesh. 
Louis,  who  adopted  the  opinions  of  Pibrac,  published, 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  Mein.  dc  I'^cad.  Chirurgie,  a 
valuable  dissertation,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  even  the  hare-lip  can  be  better  united  by  means 
of  the  unitin<!  bandage  than  with  sutures;  a  case, 
however,  which  the  best  modern  surgeons  very  rightly 
agree  to  consider,  for  particular  reasons,  elsewhere 
noticed  (see  Hare-lip),  as  an  example  in  which  a  su- 
ture is  advi.-able. 

As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  fair  statement  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  that  sutures  are  by  no  means  requisite  in  the 
generality  of  wounds;  but  that  there  are  particular 
cases  in  which  either  their  greater  convenience  or  su- 
perior eflicacy  still  makes  them  approved.  Since  they 
cannot  be  practised  wiih<iut  additional  wounds  being 
made,  and  pain  occasioned,  and  since  the  threads 
always  act  as  extraneous  bodies  in  the  parts,  e.xcitine 
more  or  less  inflammation  and  suppuration  round 
them  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  employment  it 
invariably  wrong,  whenever  the  sides  of  a  wound  can 
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*e  maintained  in  contact  by  less  irritating  means  with 
equal  BieitdiMess  and  sfxuiily.    For  w  liat  is  it  wliicli 
f[eiierally  counteracts  tlio  wislies  of  the  Kurgeun,  and 
renders  liis  ailempts  to  malie  llie  opposite  .surfaces  o( 
W<iunds  grow  togeilinr  unavailing  1     Is  not  die  j;eneral 
cause  UK)  lijgli  a  degree  ol  inflammation,  vvliich  neces- 
sarily ends  in  suppuraii<Mi  1    Are  iiotMnures  likely  to 
'   «ugnieni  iiitlaniniatinn,  botli  l)y  ilie  addiiicnial  uounds 
•jOf  tlie  needles,  and  tlie  siill  niore  pernicious  irritation 
UiOf  tlie  thread.-,  wliicli  always  act  as  lineign   Imdies, 
-fionieiinies  producing  not  merely  an  increase  of  in  flam 
mation  and  suppuration  in  ttieir  trtick,  but  fieqnenily 
ulceiaiiiiii  orslougliing  of  itie  parts;  and  in  (lauicular 
"Coiisiitiitions  an  e"xten^'ive  ery?ipelaU)U8  redness. 

In  consequence  of  the  ulcerative  piocess,  sutures 
very  otlen  cease  to  have  the  |»ower  of  any  longer 
keeping  the  edges  of  wounds  in  contact;  as  the  ol)- 
«ervaiions  of  Pibrac,  and,  indeed,  wliat  every  man 
may  daily  remark  in  practice,  fully  testily:  and  the 
violent  intlannnatory  symptoms  wliicli  aie  excited 
frequently  oblige  the  surgeon  to  cut  tlie  threads  and 
withdraw  lliein  aliogeilier. 

But  even  adniitiing,  that,  by  the  general  adoption  of 
sutures,  some  wounds  would  be  united  which  could 
not  be  so  were  this  means  abandoned,  still  it  must  be 
allowed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  cause  of  older 
wounds  not  uniting  is  entirely  tiscribable  to  the  irri- 
tation occasioned  by  the  siituies  iheni-elves.  Hence, 
if  it  be  only  computed,  that  as  many  wounds  are  pie- 
vented  from  uniting  by  the  irritation  of  sutures,  as 
other  wotinda  which  are  united  by  their  means,  and 
could  be  united  by  no  other  methods,  we  n.ust  still 
perceive,  that  mankind  would  i)e  no  sufferers,  and  sur- 
gery uiidergo  no  deieriora'ion,  were  suiures  aliogeilier 
rejected  from  practice.  I  believe,  however,  that  every 
man  who  has  had  op|>oitunities  of  observatiou,  and 
has  made  use  of  them  with  an  unprejudiced  inind,  will 
feel  persuaded,  that  more  wounds  are  hindered  from 
•unitinir  by  sutures,  than  such  as  are  healed  by  them, 
«ind  could  vot  be  united  by  other  means. 

But  prudent  practitioners  are  not  obliged  either  to 
condemn  or  praise  the  use  of  sutures  in  every  instance 
without  exception.  Men  of  independent  principles 
will  always  adopt  the  line  of  conduct  which  truth 
points  (Kit  to  them  as  that  which  is  right ;  nor  will  they 
obstinately  join  I'ibrac  and  Louts,  in  contending  that 
sutures  arc  always  improper  and  disadvantaseous,  nor 
imitate  other  bigoted  petsons  who  may  use  sutures  in 
every  kind  of  wound  whatever.  Perhapssulures  are  still 
rather  too  much  employed,  and,  in  all  probability,  will 
long  be  so.  It  will  he  ditliciill  entirely  to  eiadicate  ihe 
prejudices  on  which  their  too  frequent  use  is  founded, 
as  long  as  what  may  be  called  the  teachers  of  surgery 
are  seen  holding  up  the  practice  for  iinitaiion  in  every 
principal  hospital  in  the  kingdom.  Such  sureeons, 
however,  as  are  ready  to  imbibe  fair  and  candid 
eenliments  on  the  subject,  and  to  qualify  themselves 
for  practising  this  part  of  surgery  wiih  judgment, 
should  by  no  nieaiia  neglect  to  reail  what  Pibrnc  and 
Louis  have  wiilten  on  the  subject.  (  know  that  the 
latter  authors  are  a  little  too  saniiuine  in  their  repre- 
sentations; but  as  1  have  already  remarked,  suturea 
are  still  raiher  loo  much  used,  and  something  is  yet 
necesnary  for  the  abolition  of  a  certain  unwarranted 
habit  of  having  recourse  to  them  without  real  neces- 
sity. Nothing  will  tend  to  produce  this  desirable 
change  so  much  aa  the  perusal  of  every  argument 
against  their  employment. 

I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  not  only  from  what  I  have 
read,  but  what  I  have  actually  seen,  that  the  sides  <if 
the  generality  of  wounds  are  capable  of  being  effectu- 
ally kept  ill  contact,  by  means  of  a  propter  position  of 
flie  part,  and  the  aid  of  strips  of  adhesive  plaster, 
com[)resse8,  and  a  bandaue.  I  believe  that  such  suc- 
cess can  be  obtained  with  every  advantage  which  can 
be  urged  in  favour  of  sutures  and  without  their  disad- 
vantaees;  such  as  greater  piiin,  iiiflnmmatinn.  Sec.  I 
even  think,  with  Louis,  that  the  hare  lip  mieht  in  gene- 
ral Ite  united  very  well  by  means  of  a  bandaue;  but 
still  I  am  of  opinion,  that  llie  twisted  suture  is  attended 
wiih  least  trouble,  is  most  Muiud  foi  universal  prnclice, 
and  that  unless  such  pains  were  taken  as  many  prac- 
titioners would  not,  and  others  could  never  take,  the 
luethod  by  bandnee  would  frequently  fnil. 

I  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  lay  down  any  fixed 
piinciples  for  the  guidance  of  the  surgeon,  in  re- 
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sped  to  when  he  ought  and  when  he  ought  not  to  use 
sutures. 

Perhaps  sutures  should  be  made  use  of  for  all  cuta 
and  wounds  which  occur  in  parts  of  the  body  subject 
to  an  unusual  degiee  of  motion,  such  as  would  be  apt 
to  derange  the  operation  of  bandages,  sticking-plaster, 
and  compresses.  Hence,  the  propriety  of  using  the 
twisted  suluie  t<>r  the  hare-lip. 

Sntuies  are  probably,  for  the  most  part,  advan- 
tageous in  all  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  of  a  certain 
length,  and  attended  with  hazard  of  the  viscera 
making  a  protrusion.  In  this  siiuailon  the  contiujal 
niutiou  and  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  in  re- 
.■>|)iraiion,  besides  the  tendency  of  the  viscera  to  pro- 
trude, may  be  a  reason  in  favour  of  the  use  of  sutures. 

When  two  fresh  cut  surfaces  positively  cannot  be 
brought  into  contact  by  sticking  plaster,  bandages,  the 
ob.-seivance  of  a  proper  posture,  vtc,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  advantages  of  using  suiures,  if  they  will 
an.-wer  the  purpose.  S<'nie  wounds  of  ilie  trachea, 
some  wounds  made  for  the  cure  of  certain  fistulous 
coniniunicaiions  between  the  VJigina  and  bladder,  or 
ollieis  for  Ihe  cure  ol  similar  aff*  ctions  in  the  perhiaeum, 
artind  instances  of  cases  to  which  I  allude. 

I  observe  that  many  surgeons  in  this  metropolis  use 
sutures  for  bringing  the  sides  of  the  wound  together 
after  several  operations;  as  that  of  removing  a  dis- 
eased breast,  castration,  and  operations  for  strangulated 
hernia. 

The  reason  for  using  sutures  in  the  scrotum,  I  sup- 
{lose,  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  edges  of 
the  wound  in  contact,  owing  to  the  great  quanliiy  and 
looseness  of  the  part.  In  this  case,  I  will  not  presume 
to  say  that  suiures  may  not  sometimes  be  really  ne- 
ce.^saiy,  though  in  general  it  is  best  to  dispense  with 
them;  but  after  the  amputation  of  the  breast,  I  have 
no  hesiiatiou  in  pronouncing  their  employment  to  be 
always  wiong  and  injudicious. 

1  shall  conclude  with  relerring  to  what  Pihrac  and 
Louis  have  writieii  on  the  above  subjects,  in  Mevi.de 
CAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  3  and  4.  Sharp,  J)ionis,  Gooch,  L,e 
Draii,  Bertravdi,  Sabatier,  B.  Bell,  and  J.  Bell,  have 
all  treated  of  sutures.  See  also  C.  E.  Boeder,  Suturm 
Vulnirum  ;    Upsal,  1772. 

SYMPA  THETIC  BUHO.    See  Bubo. 

BYNCHYSIS.  (From  (Tvyxvw,  to  confound.)  TJie 
term  synchysis  sometimes  denotes  the  confusion  of  the 
humouis  of  the  eye,  occasioned  by  blows,  and  attended 
with  a  rupture  of  the  internal  membranes  and  cap- 
sules. Beer  understands  by  the  expression  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  vitreous  humour,  or  the  stale  of  it  in  wiiich 
its  consistence  is  entirely  destroyed.— (See  Lehre  von 
den  ^uBTfnkr.  6.2,  p. 257.) 

SYNECHIA.  'I'he  case  in  whicii  the  iris  adheres  tc 
the  cornea  is  termed  synechia  anterior ;  that  in  which 
the  uvea  .adheres  to  the  capsule  of  Ihe  lens,  synechia 
posterior.  Beer  has  delivered  two  valuable  chapters 
on  these  subjects.  The  synechia  posterior,  on  account 
of  the  frequent  delicacy  of  the  adhesions,  is  apt  not  to 
be  detected,  unless  the  eye  be  examined  with  particular 
carp.  A  ningnifying  glass  should  be  used,  and  the 
pupil  be  first  dilated  with  hyoscyamus  or  belladonna. 
The  treatment,  as  far  as  Ihe  prevention  and  removal 
of  such  adhesions  are  practicable,  strictly  belongs  to 
the  subject  of  iritis. — (.See  Ophthalmy.)  With  the 
view  of  dispersing  them.  Beer  praises  the  good  effects 
of  aiiplyint;  to  the  eye  itself  ointments  containing 
preparations  of  mercury,  or  a  collyrinni  hydrargyri 
oxymnriatis,  to  which  some  of  the  tiiebaic  tincture 
is  added.  .As  an  inward  medicine,  he  says,  calomel 
is  the  most  effectual.  When  eye  salves  are  used, 
Beer  recommends  a  little  of  the  extract  f  hyoscya- 
mus to  be  mixed  with  them,  so  that  they  may  dilate 
ihe  pupil,  and  thu.-«  suddenly  break  any  slight  threads 
of  lymph.— («.  2,  ;>.58.)  For  additi<uial  information 
on  the  synechia  posterior  and  anterior,  .see  Lehrc  van 
den  Jiii^enkr.  b.  2,  p.  54,  and  p.  263.  Also  Beger,  De 
Synechia,  urn  pre.ternaturali  .^dhr.sinnn  Cornea  cum 
/ride.     Hnllrr,  Di.sp.  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  43.5. 

SYNTHESIS.  (Prom  <niv,  together,  and  0/(r«f,  po- 
sitifui.  situation.)  A  generic  term,  formerly  used  in 
the  schnoLs  of  surgery,  and  comprehending  everv  ope- 
ration by  which  parts  that  had  been  divided  were 
reunited. 

SYPHILIS.  Lues  Venerea.  The  veuercal  diseaae. 
—(Sec  Venereal  Disease ) 
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/■I  BANDAGE.  A  bandage,  so  named  from  its 
■*•  figure.  It  is  principally  used  for  supporting  the 
dressings  after  the  operation  for  the  cure  of  fistula  in 
ano,  in  diseases  of  the  perinasum,  and  those  of  the 
groin,  anus,  &c.  It  is  composed  of  two  longitudinal 
pieces  of  cloth,  of  greater  or  less  breadth,  according  to 
circumstance.s.  The  transverse  piece  of  cloth  serves 
to  go  round  the  body  above  the  hips ;  the  perpendicular 
piece  is  sewed  at  one  of  its  ends  to  the  middle  of  the 
latter;  and,  in  general,  its  other  extremity  is  slit  into 
two  portions  or  tails,  about  six  or  eight  inches  long. 
The  perpendicular  piece  of  the  T  bandage  applies 
itself  between  the  glutaei  muscles,  and  to  the  perineum ; 
while  its  two  ends,  just  described,  are  to  be  carried  be- 
tween the  thighs  and  the  pudenda  to  the  right  and  left, 
and  fastened  to  the  transverse  piece  surrounding  the 
body.  Besides  the  common  T  bandage,  there  is  an- 
other one  named  double,  which  has  two  perpendicular 
pieces  sewed  to  the  transverse  one,  about  four  inches 
apart.  The  double  T  bandage  is  said  to  be  more  par- 
ticularly applicable  after  lithotomy,  and  for  the  diseases 
of  the  perinaeum ;  because  one  may  make  the  two  per- 
pendicular pieces  cross  each  other  on  the  part  affected, 
and  leave  the  anus  uncovered;  an  advantage  which 
the  simple  T  bandage  certainly  has  not.  The  T  band- 
age may  be  used  in  some  other  ways,  which  have  been 
noticed  in  the  article  Bandage. 

TALPA.  (A  mole.)  A  tumour  under  the  skin, 
compared  to  a  mole  under  the  ground.  Such  is  the 
etymology.  Sometimes  it  means  an  encysted  tumour 
on  the  head. — (See  Jltheroma,  and  Tavwurs,  Encysted.) 
TAPPING.  See  Paracentesis. 
TARAXIS.  (From  rapdcGW,  to  disturb.)  A  sliglit 
inflammation  of  the  eye. 

TAXIS.  (From  irffftro),  to  put  in  order.)  The  opera- 
lion  of  reducing  a  hernia  with  tlie  hand. — (Sec  Hernia.) 
TENDONS,  RUPTURE  OF.  The  tendons  liable 
to  be  broken  by  the  violent  action  of  the  muscles  with 
which  lliey  are  connected,  are  the  tendo  achillis, 
that  of  tlie  extensor  muscles  of  ilie  leg,  and  the  tendon 
of  the  triceps  extensor  cubiti.  Tiie  ancient  surgeons 
seem  not  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  rup- 
ture of  the  tendo  achillis,  which  they  probably  might 
mistake  for  a  sprain,  or  some  other  complaint.  In 
cases  in  which  this  part  liad  been  cut,  they  recom- 
mended approximating  the  separated  portions,  and 
maintaining  them  in  contact  by  means  of  a  suture. 

When  the, ruptured  tendo  achillis  was  afterward 
better  tuulerstood,  the  plan  just  mentioned  was  even 
adopted  in  this  case,  the  integuments  having  been 
previously  divided,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
tendon  into  view.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  Jjaving 
recourse  to  this  painful  proceeding. — {Encyclopidie 
Mithodique,partie  Chir.  t.  l,p.  55.) 

The  superficial  situation  of  the  tendo  achillis  always 
renders  the  diagnosis  of  its  rupture  exceedingly  ctbvi- 
ous ;  and  the  accident  can  only  become  at  all  difficult 
to  detect,  when  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  swell 
ing,  which  is  very  rare.  When  the  tendon  has  been 
cut,  the  division  of  the  skin  even  allows  the  accident 
to  be  seen.  When  it  has  been  ruptured,  the  patient 
hears  a  sound,  like  that  of  the  smack  of  a  whip,  at  the 
moment  of  the  occurrence.  In  whatever  way  it  has 
been  divided,  there  is  a  sudden  incapacity,  or  at  least 
an  extreme  difficulty  either  of  standing  or  walking. 
Hence  the  patient  falls  down,  and  cannot  get  up  again. 
Besides  tJjese  symptoms,  there  is  a  very  palpable  de- 
pression between  the  ends  of  the  tendon,  which 
depression  is  increased  when  the  foot  is  bent;  and  di- 
minished, or  even  quite  removed,  when  the  foot  is 
extended. 

The  patient  can  spontaneously  bend  his  foot,  none 
of  the  flexor  muscles  being  interested.  The  power  of 
extending  the  foot  also  is  still  possible,  as  the  peronaii 
muscles,  the  tibialis  posticus,  and  long  flexors  of  the 
toes  (see  a  case  reported  by  ./.  L.  Petit)  remain  per- 
fect, and  may  perform  this  motion.— {(JSuvres  Chir. 
d«  Z>esault,  par  Bichat,  p.  I.) 

The  indications  are,  to  britig  the  ends  of  the  divided 
part  together,  and  to  keep  them  !>o,  until  they  have  be- 


come firmly  \inited.  The  first  object  is  easily  fulfilled, 
by  putting  the  fool  in  a  state  of  complete  extension  ; 
the  second,  namely,  that  of  keeping  the  ends  of  the 
tendon  in  contact,  is  more  difficult. 

In  order  to  have  a  right  comprehension  of  the  indi- 
cations, we  should  consider  what  keeps  the  ends  of  the 
tendon  from  being  in  contact.  The  flexion  of  the  foot 
has  this  effijct  on  the  lower  portion ;  the  contraction  of 
the  gastrocnemius  and  solaeus  on  the  upper  one.  The 
indications  then  are,  to  put  the  fr>ot  in  an  unalterable 
Slate  of  extension,  and  to  counteract  the  action  of  the 
above  muscles. 

The  action  of  the  muscles  may  be  opposed  : — 1.  By 
keeping  these  powers  in  a  continual  state  of  relaxation. 
For  this  purpose,  the  leg  must  be  kept  half-bent  upon 
the  thigh.  2.  By  applying  methodical  pressure  to  the 
muscles ;  methodical,  because  it  is  to  operate  on  the 
fleshy  portion  of  the  muscles,  and  not  on  the  tendon, 
the  ends  of  which  being  depressed  by  it,  would  be  se- 
parated from  each  other,  and  instead  of  growing  to- 
gether, would  unite  to  the  adjacent  parts.  The  pres- 
sure should  also  operate  so  as  to  prevnt  the  ends  of 
the  tendon  from  inclitiing  either  to  the  right  or  left. 

J.  L.  Petit  seems  entitled  to  the  honour  of  having  first 
devised  the  plan  of  treating  the  ruptuied  or  divided 
tendo  achillis,  by  keeping  the  leg  and  foot  in  a  parti, 
cular  posture,  with  the  aid  of  an  apparatus.  Seeing 
that  the  extension  of  tlie  foot  brought  the  ends  of  the 
tendon  into  contact,  it  occurred  to  him  that  such  exten- 
sion should  be  maintained  during  the  whole  of  {he 
treatment,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  permanent  union. 
This  aim  is,  in  fact,  the  common  basis  of  all  the 
numerous  methods  of  cure  which  have  been  since 
recommended. 

Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  primus,  happened  to  rupture 
his  tendo  achillis.  When  the  accident  took  place,  ha 
heard  a  loud  crack,  as  if  he  had  suddenly  broken  a  nut 
with  his  heel,  and  he  experienced  a  sensation  as  if  the 
heel  of  his  shoe  had  made  a  hole  in  the  floor.  This 
sensation,  he  says,  has  also  been  observed  by  others, 
though  some  have  complained  of  a  smart  stroke,  like 
what  would  be  produced  by  a  stone  or  cane.  Inmie- 
diately  suspecting  what  had  happened,  the  doctor 
extended  his  left  foot,  in  which  the  occurrence  had 
taken  place,  as  strongly  as  he  could  with  his  right 
hand,  while  with  the  left  he  pressed  the  nmscles  of  the 
calf  downwards,  so  as  to  bring  the  ends  of  the  broken 
tendon  as  near  together  as  possible.  In  this  position  he 
eat  until  two  surgeons  came  to  his  assistance.  They 
applied  compresses,  and  a  bent  board  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  foot  and  fore  part  of  the  leg,  both  which  they 
kept  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  straight  line,  by  a  tight 
bandage  made  with  a  long  roller.  But  as  tliis  mode  of 
dressing  soon  became  very  uneasy,  it  was  changed  for 
the  following  one.  A  foot-sock,  or  slipper,  was  made 
of  double-quilted  ticking,  from  the  heel  of  which  a 
belt  or  strap  projected,  of  sufficient  length  to  reach 
over  the  calf  of  the  leg.  A  strong  piece  of  the  same 
materials  was  prepared  of  sufficient  breadth  to  sur- 
round the  calf,  and  this  was  fastened  with  lacings. 
On  the  back  part  of  this  was  a  buckle,  through  which 
the  strap  of  the  foot-sock  was  |)assed,  so  that  tlie  foot 
could  be  extended,  and  the  calf  brought  down  at  plea- 
sure. The  legaiid  foot  were  wrapped  up  in  softflaimel, 
fumigated  with  benzoin,  and  the  bandage  was  kept 
on  day  and  nieht,  the  belt  being  made  tighter  when 
the  doctor  was  about  to  go  to  sleep,  and  loosened  when 
he  was  awake  and  on  his  guard.  For  a  fortnight 
he  did  not  move  his  foot  and  leg  at  all,  but  was  c(m- 
veyed  in  a  chair  on  castors  from  one  part  of  the  room 
to  another.  After  this,  he  began  to  move  the  ankle- 
joint,  but  in  such  a  gentle  manner  as  not  to  give  any 
pain.  The  degree  of  motion  was  gradually  increased, 
as  the  tendon  became  capable  of  bearing  it,  care  being 
taken  to  stop  when  the  moli(m  began  to  create  uneaei- 
ness.  The  aff"ected  linrb  was  moved  in  this  w.iy  for 
half  an  hour  at  a  time.  In  a  fvw  days  the  hollow 
between  the  separated  ends  of  the  tendon  bucame 
imperceptible,  though  the  part  continued  soft  much 
longer.     It  became,  however,  gradually  thicker  and 
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fmrder,  until  a  knot  was  at  last  formed  in  .t,  appa- 
rtTilly  of  a  cartilaginous  nature.  Tiiough  this  was 
it  first  as  large  as  a  middling  plum,  and  gradually  be- 
ame  softer  and  smaller,  yet  it  did  not  disappear  en- 
:iiely.  Having  occasion  to  go  out  six  weeks  after  the 
iccidcnt,  the  doctor  put  on  a  pair  of  shoes  wiili  heels 
two  inches  high,  and  contrived  a  steel  machine  to  keep 
ills  fool  in  tlie  proper  position.  This  machine,  how- 
.  ver,  he  afterward  clianged  for  another,  made  of  the 
<ame  materials  as  the  former.  It  was  not  till  five 
months  after  the  accident,  tiiat  he  thought  proper  to 
lay  aside  all  assistance,  and  to  put  the  strength  of  tlie 
tendon  to  a  trial.— (.See  Monro's  fVorks,  p.  661.) 

Both  in  a  wound  and  rupture  of  the  leiido  achillis, 
the  ancient  method  of  using  a  suture  for  keeping  the 
ends  of  the  tendon  in  contact,  is  at  present  quite 
exploded,  and  position  of  the  limb  is  llie  grand  agent 
by  ivhich  the  cure  is  now  universally  accomplished. 
The  following  was  Desaiilt's  melliod,  which,  though 
it  was  expressly  designed  to  fill  all  the  above-men- 
tioned indications,  may  not  be  a  more  valuable 
practical  plan  than  what  was  adopted  by  Dr.  Monro, 
After  the  ends  of  the  tendon  had  been  brought  into 
contact,  by  moderate  flexion  of  the  knee  and  complete 
extension  of  the  foot,  Desault  used  to  fill  up  the  hollows 
on  each  side  of  the  tendon,  with  soft  lint  and  com- 
presses. Tlie  roller  applied  to  the  limb  made  as  much 
Sressure  on  these  compresses  as  on  the  tendon  ;  and 
ence  this  part  could  not  be  depressed  loo  much 
against  the  subjacent  parts.  Desault  next  took  a  com- 
press, about  two  inches  broad,  and  long  enough  to 
reach  from  the  toes  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and 
placed  it  mider  the  foot,  over  the  back  of  the  leg  and 
lower  part  of  the  thigh.  He  then  began  to  apply  a  few 
circles  of  a  roller  round  the  end  of  the  fool,  so  as  to 
fix  the  lower  extremity  of  the  longitudinal  compress. 
After  covering  the  whi)le  foot  with  the  roller,  he  used 
to  make  the  bandage  dtscribe  the  figure  of  8,  passing 
it  under  the  foot,  a.'id  across  the  place  where  the  tendon 
was  ruptured  ;  and  the  method  was  finished  l.y  en- 
circling the  limb  upwards,  with  the  roller,  as  far  as  the 
upper  end  of  the  longitudinal  compress. — (See  Monro's 
Works.  Encyclopedic  Mitkodique,  article  ^chille, 
Tendon  dc  ;  and  Memoire  sur  la  Division  du  Tendon 
d'Jlchille,  in  lEuvres  Chir.  de  JJesault,  par  Bickat,  t. 
l,j».306.) 

A  rupture  of  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  muscles  of 
the  leg  would  require  nearly  the  same  kind  of  treat- 
ment as  a  fracture  of  the  patella.  However,  pressure 
exactly  on  the  broken  part  of  the  tendon  should  be 
avoided  ;  the  limb  should  be  kept  extended,  and  some- 
what raised  ;  a  bandage  might  be  put  round  the  thigh, 
and  antiphlogistic  treatment  be  at  first  adopted.  In 
the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  the  surgeon  should 
cause  the  joint  to  be  very  gently  moved,  without  any 
muscular  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  patient  himself. 
When  the  tnndon  of  the  triceps  extensor  cubili  is  rup- 
tured, the  litnb  is  to  be  kept  straight ;  cold  applications 
are  to  be  used  for  a  few  days  ;  and,  if  necessary,  strict 
antiphlogistic  treatment  pursued. 

TENT.  A  roll  of  lint  for  dilating  opening,?,  si- 
nuses, &c. 

TEREBELLA.  (Dim.  of  terebra,  a  perforating 
instrument.)  A  trepan,  or  instrument  for  sawing  out 
circular  portions  of  the  skull.     A  trephine. 

TEREBRA.  (From  ripio),  to  bore.)  A  trepan,  or 
trephine.    Al.'fo  an  instrun'icnl  called  a  perforator. 

TESTICLE,  DISEASES  OF.  For  an  account  of 
many  of  these  aflections,  I  must  refer  to  distinct  arti 
cles  in  this  Dictionary  ;  for  iii.stance,  Cirsocele,  Fuv- 
ffus  JIaimatodes,  Hernia  Humoralis^  Hamatoecle, 
Uydrocele,  ^c. 

Mr.  Pott  defines  sarcocde  to  be  a  disease  of  the  body 
of  the  testicle,  and  as  the  term  implies,  it  consists,  hi 
L'cneral,  in  such  an  alteration  m.nde  in  the  structure  of 
ii:it  organ  as  produces  a  resemblance  to  a  hard,  fleshy 
iihstance,  Instead  of  that  fine,  soft,  vascular  texture 
which  it  naturally  presents.  "  Sarcuccle  (says  Callisen) 
is  a  name  applied  to  every  chronic  swelling  of  the  les 
tide,  attended  with  a  total  or  partial  conversion  of  the 
;)art  into  a  hetrrogeneous  substance." — {Systerna  Chi- 
rvrgia  Hodiemce,  pant  2,  p.  144.)  According  to  these 
definitions,  sarrocfle  becomes  a  term  ndmilting  r»f 
almost  general  application  to  morbid  nfTi-ctions  of  the 
testicle,  since  m oft  of  Ihem  are  n!ti;nded  wllh  indiirn* 
tinn  and  swelling  of  the  part.  In  fact,  we  find  tlitittlie 
old  writers,  and  a  great  many  of  the  moderiif,  call  nil 
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diseased  indurations  and  enlargements  of  the  testicle 
sarcoeeles,  whether  the  disorder  be  a  simple,  chronic, 
indolent  tumour,  unaccompanied  with  any  symptoms 
of  specific  disease  or  malignancy,  or  whether  it  be  a 
scrofulous,  or  what  is  still  more  different  and  more 
serious,  a  truly  scirrhous  disorder  of  the  organ.  Even 
the  fungus  hismatodes  of  the  testicle  was,  until  lately, 
often  termed  sarcocele. 

That  this  vague  method  of  employing  the  word  sar- 
cocele can  be  attended  with  no  advantage,  but  on  the 
contrary  must  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  all  useful 
discrimination,  is  a  proposition  the  truth  of  which  is 
self-evident.  I  am  well  aware  that  Mr.  Pott,  and 
many  late  writers,  set  out  with  an  idea  that  every  sar- 
cocele has  a  propensity  to  change  into  scirrhus,  and 
actual  carcinoma,  and  therefore  the  latter  states  are 
considered  by  these  authors  only  as  stages  of  the  same 
disease.  Indeed,  it  is  mostly  believed  thai  a  common 
indolent  sarcocele,  a  simple  fleshy  enlargement  of  the 
testicle,  may  change  into  the  peculiar  malignant  dis- 
ease called  scirrhus,  or  cancer.  But  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  proved,  that  all  the  diseases  which  are  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  sarcocele,  are  accompanied 
with  a  risk  of  their  assuming  the  nature  of  scirrhus 
and  cancer  ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that 
the  enlargement  of  the  testicle,  produced  by  fungus 
lijematodes,  is  from  the  first  to  the  last  always  of  one 
character,  and  can  never  change  into  ordinary  scirrhus 
or  carcinoma.  Neither  do  indolent  scrofulous  swell- 
ings of  this  organ  ever  undergo  such  an  alteration  as 
deserves  the  epithets  of  scirrhotis  and  cancerous.  In 
opposition  to  tlie  belief  of  M.-.  Hunter  (see  his  Treatise 
on  the  Venereal  Disease,  p.  59),  some  surgeons  still 
imagine,  that  there  is  really  one  kind  of  chronic  en 
laigement  of  the  testicle  arising  from  a  venereal  cause. 
— (Roux,  ParalUle  de  la  Chirurg^ie  ..^vgloise,  &-c.p.  305. 
Richerand,  JVosographie  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  300,  edit.  4.)  Now 
this  also  has  usually  been  called  a  sarcocele ;  it  was  so 
named  by  Pott  himself;  and  if  there  be  such  a  case,  no 
one  will  suppose  that  it,  or  any  other  form  of  lues  ve- 
nerea, is  capable  of  changing  into  a  true  scirrhous  or 
cancerous  disease.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  might  be 
more  consistent  and  advantageous  to  restrict  the  ap- 
pellation of  sarcocele  to  an  indolent  fleshy  enlargement 
of  the  testicle,  unaccompanied  with  any  present  symp- 
toms of  malignancy,  or  any  marks  of  its  being  the 
effect  of  a  specific  disease ;  and  as  soon  as  the  case 
evinces  another  character,  the  name  should  correspond 
with  the  particular  nature  of  the  disease. 

We  need  not  here  enter  into  a  minute  account  of  the 
various  sarcomatous  diseases,  io  which  the  testicle  is 
subject ;  for  they  have  no  peculiarity  in  them,  except 
what  depends  upon  their  situation ;  and  the  general 
cliaracters  of  the  different  species  of  sarcoma  will  be 
considered  in  a  future  article. — (See  Tumour.)  The 
testicle  is  especially  liable  to  three  kinds  of  sarcoma, 
which  have  been  named  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  the  com- 
7non  vascular,  the  cystic,  and  the  medullary.  The  lat- 
ter case,  wliicli  used  to  be  called  soft  cancer  of  the  testi- 
cle, is  described  in  this  work  under  the  name  of  Fun- 
gus Hcematodes.  Sometimes  the  testicle  is  converted 
into  a  truly  scrofulous  mass.  It  is  increased  in  size, 
and,  when  cut  into,  a  whitish  or  yellowish  coagulated 
matter  is  discovered,  mixed  with  pus.  The  complaint 
is  not  attended  with  so  much  pain  and  induration  as  a 
scirrhous  disorder  of  the  testicle;  nor  docs  it  produce 
any  unfavourable  state  of  the  health. 

As  Dr.  Baillie  observe.s,  the  testicle  is  often  found  con- 
verted into  a  hard  mass  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  ge- 
nerally intersected  with  membranes.  Sometimes  there 
are  cells  in  the  tumour,  which  are  filled  with  a  saniou» 
^n\A.— {Morbid  Jinntomy,  &c.  p.  352,  353,  edit.  2  )  Thi.s 
is  the  truly  sci'n-Kous  testicle,  which  is  attended  wllh 
great  hardness,  severe  pains  darting  along  the  speuna- 
iic  cord  to  the  loins,  and  an  unequal  knotty  feel.  In 
general,  the  health  becomes  impaired.  To  use  Mr. 
Pott's  words,  sometimes  the  fury  of  iIk?  disease  brooks 
no  restraint ;  but  making  its  way  through  all  the  mem- 
branes which  envelope  the  tfstirlc,  it  either  produces  a 
large,  foul,  stinking,  phacrdenic  ulcer,  with  hard  edges, 
or  it  thrusis  forlh  a  painful  pleeling  fungus,  subject  to 
frr-quent  hemoi rhnue.~( Po«'.<  Chirurffical  JVorl.s,  vol. 
2, ;;.  390,  edit.  1P08.)  Thesr-  latter  stales  of  the  di.it  ai-O 
are  denominated  cancer  of  the  testicle. 

Sooner  or  Inter,  ihe  MirrhoiiH  induration  extend* 
from  the  epididymis  upwards  along  ihespermnilr  cord, 
ev<  n  within  the  abdon.lnal  ring,     f  n  the  latter  clicuir- 
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stance,  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  groin  usually  be- 
come diseased;  and  this  extension  of  mischief,  together 
with  tlie  impossibility  of  removini,'  the  whole  of  the 
diseased  cord,  too  frequently  deprives  tlie  patient  of 
every  chance  of  getting  well. 

I  have  already  stated,  tliat  some  of  tlie  most  simple 
earcomatous  enlargenienis  of  the  testicle  are  capable  of 
assuming,  in  a  very  sudden  manner,  a  malignant  and 
cancerous  tendency ;  and  that  sometimes  the  scirrhous 
induration  of  the  cord  makes  a  rapid  progress  upwards. 
Hence,  that  surgeon  acts  wilii  prudence  who  recom- 
mends the  early  extirpation  of  every  testicle  which  is 
incurably  diseased,  and  so  deprived  of  its  original  or- 
ganization as  to  be  totally  unfit  for  the  secretion  of  the 
semen. 

('hronic  enlargements  of  the  testicle  are  sometimes 
attended  with  an  accumulation  of  limpid  fluid  in  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  atid  the  disease  is  then  teimed  hydro- 
sarcuctle,  an  appellation  first  employed  by  Fabricius  ab 
Aquapendenle. 

The  hardness  and  swelling  of  the  epididymis,  remain- 
ing after  an  acme  inflammation  of  the  testicle  (^^ee 
Hernia  Humoralis)  do  not  constitute  a  complaint  which 
surgical  authors  class  with  sarcocele;  for  the  disease 
hardly  ever  increases  so  as  to  give  trouble. 

[As  it  is  obvious  Ihat  Mr.  Cooper  intended  to  say 
Eomething  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  hernia  hu- 
moralis, but  has  omitted  it  both  here  and  in  the  article 
itself,  1  have  determined  to  supply  the  omission  in  this 
place. 

This  term,  hernia  humoralis,  is  applied  to  that  spe- 
cies of  swelled  testicle  which  arises  sympaiheiically 
upon  any  considerable  irritati<m  in  the  uiethra,  whether 
excited  by  strictures,  injections,  bougies,  or  the  specific 
inflannnation  of  gonorrhoea.  The  geneiic  name  now 
given  to  it  by  modern  surgical  writers  is  orclniis,  from 
opx«j,  a  testicle,  and  which  is  certainly  preferable,  as 
possessing  the  true  character  of  a  definition,  according 
to  the  present  nomenclaiure. 

Orchitis  is  characterized  by  a  painful  swelling  and 
inflannnation  of  the  testis  and  epididymis.  It  is  sud- 
den in  its  attack,  and  as  suddenly  disappears  under 
the  appropriate  treatment.  It  is  Hnnetimes  very  vio 
lent  in  its  onset,  and  speedily  involves  the  whole  of  the 
spermatic  cord,  and  especially  the  vas  deferens,  and 
spermatic  veins,  which  otlen  become  varicose.  Some- 
limes  it  is  transferred  from  one  testis  to  the  other.  How- 
ever high  the  inflammation,  it  is  seldom  known  to 
suppurate,  and  never  if  proiicr  treatment  be  early 
adopted. 

The  disease  most  frequently  arises  from  previous 
gonorrhoea,  and  especially  when  thedischaigeMias  been 
injudiciously  suppressed  by  astringent  (m-  saturnine  in- 
jections into  the  urethra.  When  the  timietaciion  com- 
mences, the  pain  and  burning  in  urinating  censes,  and 
the  discharge  retires  al  together;  but  all  these  symptoms 
return  so  soon  as  the  inflammation  in  liie  testicle  is  re- 
moved. Strangury,  to  an  alarming  extent,  sometimes 
accompanies  the  swelling  and  stopping  of  the  discharge, 
and  hence,  many  judicious  practiiiDiiers  invite  the  re- 
turn of  the  secretion  from  the  urethra,  thus  removing 
the  hernia  humoralis  more  speedily. 

Hernia  humoralis,  although  most  frequently  connected 
with  gonorrhoea,  may  arise,  as  already  intimated,  from 
strictures,  bougies,  or  any  other  irritation  in  the  ureth-  j  mour 
ra,  so  that  the  disease  cannot  be  considered  as  possess-  - 
ing  a  specific  character,  but  is  purely  sympathetic; 
hence,  buboes  of  the  same  character,  and  produced  in 
the  same  way,  are  not  unfreqnently  found  at  the  same 
time  in  the  inguinal  glands.  •  It  has  l)een  contended  by 
some  that  this  disease  is  not  seated  in  the  testis,  but  in 
the  epididymis,  and  they  therefoie  object  to  its  being 
called  orchitis.  But  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  a 
soft,  pulpy  enlargement  of  the  gland  itself  will  be  in- 
variably found,  though  the  epididymis  at  the  base  of 
the  testis  will  be  found  soon  to  become  swollen,  and 
then  becomes  the  hardest  part  of  the  tumour. 

This  disease  is  often  mistaken  for  other  aflections  of 
the  same  organ,  and  it  is  therefore  important  to  define 
the  diagnosis.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  hydrocele 
by  the  pain  it  inflicts,  especially  when  recent,  and 
when  chronic,  as  it  sometimes  is,  by  its  want  of  trans- 
rarency,  and  the  peculiar  hardness  of  the  epididymis. 
It  may  be  distinguished  from  sarcocele  by  its  snnill  in- 
crease of  weight  cotnpared  with  the  enormous  size  it 
sometimes  acquires.  It  inay  be  known  from  scirrhous 
sancer  or  scrofula,  by  these  diseases  being  slow  in  their 


progress,  while  this  come.i  on  veiy  suddenly  and  very 
s(K)n  ariives  at  its  height.  These  diagnostics  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of,  as  mistakes  very  olten  occur  of  a  most 
mischievous  kind,  and  of  tlnt-e  I  have  known  many. 
The  difl'erence  between  this  disease  and  any  speciesof 
hernia  is  sutficiently  obvious,  and  olfer  an  adequate 
objection  to  its  name. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease,  although  the  peculiar 
province  ol  the  physician,  is  often  subnnited  to  the  sur- 
geon. It  consists  of  depletion,  either  by  venesection, 
leeches,  or,  what  some  piefer,  t-caiificalions  to  the  scro- 
tum. Emetics  and  the  refiigeiant  cathaiiics  may 
be  necessary,  and  are  often  jndicii  usly  superadded.  A 
.warm  fomentation  of  chamomile  fldwers,  poppy,  or 
hops  will  be  Ibund  prefei able  to  the  cold  nppliciUions 
so  often  recommended,  and  especially  as  tJiere  is  no 
tear  of  suppuiaiion. — Reese  ] 

I  have  stated,  that  saicoceles,  in  common  with  the 
generality  of  other  safcomannis  tumours,  may  change 
into  dlslenipeis  which,  in  point  of  malignity  and  the 
maimer  in  which  they  injure  the  health,  are  quite  as  bad 
as  cancer  itself.  It  is  said,  however,  that  sarcocele  of 
the  epidid3niis  rarely  becomes  malignant,  and  is  nnich 
more  easy  of  cure  than  the  same  disease  of  the  glan- 
dular portion  of  the  testicle;  but  both  parts  are  often 
diseased  together. 

Sarcoceles  sometimes  continue  for  years,  without 
undeigoing  any  particular  change;  in  other  instances, 
they  increase  with  surprising  rapidity.  'J'he  inconve- 
niences which  they  excite,  often  proceed  chiefly  from 
their  weight  and  magnitude:  their  weight  occasions  an 
uneasy,  and  even  a  p.'iinlul  sensation  in  (he  loins,  <«pe 
cially  when  the  patient  neglects  to  wear  a  suspensrtry 
bandage,  or  a  bag-truss,  for  the  support  of  the  part. 
The  danger  of  a  sarcocele  arises  from  the  increase  and 
extension  of  the  hardness  up  the  spermatic  cord,  and 
from  the  change  of  the  tumour  from  its  indolent  state 
into  a  painful,  ulcerated,  and  incuiable  disease. 

A  sarcocele  sometimes  bears  a  resemblance  to  hydro 
celeof  the  tunica  vaginalis.  It  may  have  the  usual 
pyramidal  shape  of  the  latter  (lisea-^^e,  and,  like  it,  isal- 
'wiiys  sitiiiiled  at  the  lower  end  ol'  the  spermatic  toid. 
The  chief  difl'erence  between  the  two  cnses  seems  to 
be,  that  the  sarcocele  is  hard,  while  the  hydnnele  has 
a  soft,  yielding,  elastic  feel.  It  should  he  known,  how- 
ever, that  the  finigus  lirematodes  of  the  testicle  is  re- 
inaikable  for  the  deceitful  feel  of  fluctuation  and  elas- 
ticity which  it  presems;  and  every  surgeon  ought  to 
be  aware,  that  a  sarcocele  is  not  always  particularly 
hard,  and  that  hydroceles  are  sometiines  exceedingly 
induiated.  The  sarcocele,  indeed,  is  not  transpaicnt; 
neither  is  the  hydrocele  in  certain  instances;  and  these 
are  cases  in  which  a  mistake  may  easily  be  made.  Still, 
with  due  attention,  both  diseases  may  be  discriminated 
with  tolerable  precision.  The  sarcocele,  when  held  in 
the  siugeon's  hand,  seems  heavier  than  the  hydrocele. 
Every  part  of  a  diseased  testicle  is  seldom  equally  in- 
durated, so  that  the  sarcocele  is  ui-ually  much  softer  in 
some  places  than  others.  The  hydrocele  presents  the 
same  kind  of  feel  at  every  point,  except  behind,  wherff 
the  testicle  is  felt.  When,  in  the  cn.*e  of  hydrocele 
pressure  is  made  in  this  latter  situation,  the  patient  ex 
periences  a  much  nmre  acute  sensation  than  when 
the  pressure  is  made  upon  any  other  part  of  the  tu- 
r ;  but,  in  the  example  of  sarcocele,  the  patient 
commonly  has  the  same  kind  of  feel,  let  the  pressure  be 
a|>plied  to  any  part  of  the  swelling  whatsoever.  When 
the  upper  portion  of  the  s|)erniatic  cord  can  be  filt, 
and  it  seems  quite  hard  and  thickened,  the  surgeon  has 
reason  for  suspecting  the  case  to  be  a  sarcocele.  Lastly, 
though  a  hydiocele,  when  gently  htnidled.  may  seem 
very  hard,  yet,  on  being  more  strongly  comiiressed,  it 
will  generally  betray  a  soft  elastic  feel,  which,  except- 
ing in  instances  of  t'uneus  ha>matodes,  is  never  the  case 
with  an  indurated  sarcocele. 

It  has  been  already  explained,  that  a  sarcocele  is 
sometimes  conjoined  with  a  hydrocele,  which  case  is 
well  known  among  surgeons  by  the  appellation  of 
hydrosarcocfle.  As  the  rliseased  testicle  is  then  sur- 
roinided  with  fluid,  it  cannot  be  I'elt  and  examined  br 
the  fingers.  However,  when  an  unusual  degree  of 
hardness  is  perceptible  at  the  bark  part  of  the  tumour, 
where  the  testicle  is  sitnat'-d,  or  wheti  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  spermatic  coid  is  found  lo  be  tinite  indu- 
rated, there  is  reason  for  suspecting  Ihnt  the  teslicle  i« 
diseased.  The  saicocele,  also,  is  comnionly  the  origi 
nal  and  principal  complaint,  the  hydrocele  not  occur- 
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'Ting  till  some  time  after  the  enlargement  of  the  tes- 
ticle. 

In  some  unusual  cases,  the  substance  of  the  scrotum 
is  converted  into  an  indurated  mass,  which  occasion- 
ally attains  a  vast  size,  and  presents  the  appearance 
of  an  enormous  sarcocele.  An  example  in  which 
the  tumour  weighed  TOlbs.  has  been  published  by  Dr. 
TiUey.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  73.)— In  one 
case,  recorded  by  Dr.  Cheslon,  a  swelling  of  this  kind 
was  as  large  as  a  child's  head.  On  di.ssection  of  the 
parts,  the  testicle  and  tunica  vaginalis  were  found  to 
bfl^;iite  free  from  disease.  The  tumour  proceeded  en- 
tirely from  an  induration  of  the  cellular  membrane, 
which  immediately  covers  the  external  surface  of 
the  vaginal  coat.  This  curious  disease  is  more  com- 
mon in  warm  climates,  and  several  instances  of  it 
were  met  with  in  Egypt  by  Baron  Larrey.— (See  M^tn. 
de  Chir.  Militaire,  t.  2,  p.  110,  et  seg.)  Mr.  E.  Tothill, 
lately  of  Staines,  showed  me  a  case  in  which  he  had 
removed  from  the  scrotum  a  large  mass  of  fat,  contain- 
ing the  testes,  and  also  a  hydrocele. 

The  operation  of  castration  is  the  most  certain  means 
of  relieving  the  patient  from  sarcocele.  This  measure, 
however,  is  not  invariably  practicable,  nor  is  it  always 
necessary ;  for  sometimes  the  induration  of  the  testicle 
admits  of  being  dispersed  by  the  judicious  employment 
of  internal  medicines  and  external  applications.  The 
hope  of  accomplishing  this  desirable  object  may  be  rea- 
sonably entertained,  when  the  swelling  is  not  very 
large,  when  it  has  r:.ot  existed  a  considerable  time,  and 
when  it  is  not  attended  with  very  great  induration. 
Experience  has  proved,  that  some  kinds  of  sarcocele 
have  yielded  to  the  exhibition  of  emetics  ( fVarner, 
Pringle,  and  Home,  in  Chemical  Experiments) ;  to  a 
decoction  of  ononis  spinos  (Bergius  Mat.  Med.  Hick- 
ter's  Chir.  Bibl.  b.  7,  p.  605)  ;  to  cicuta  and  bark 
{Warner);  to  mercurial  frictions  (/.e  Dran,  B.  Bell, 
Richerand,  Delpcch) ;  to  the  external  use  of  the  liquor 
ammon.  acetatis,  and  camphorated  mercurial  ointment ; 
to  poultices  containing  opium  [Father gill,  in  Med.  Obs. 
and  Inq.  vol.  5) ;  to  a  lotion  made  of  a  strong  decoction 
of  hemlock  ( Warner) ;  to  the  steam  of  vinegar,  the  re- 
peated employment  of  leeches,  and  the  application  of 
cold,  &CC.  It  also  behooves  me  particularly  to  mention, 
that  the  internal  and  external  use  of  the  preparations  of 
iodine  are  found  to  be  attended  with  strongly  marked 
efficacy  in  various  chronic  affections  of  the  testicle,  es- 
pecially those  reputed  to  be  scrofulous.  Many  facts  of 
this  kind  have  been  reported  to  me  by  my  profes- 
sional friends,  similar  ones  I  have  witnessed  myself, 
and  they  are  well  worthy  of  being  remembered  in  prac- 
tice.— (See  Iodine.)  The  operation  of  all  these  means 
may  be  advantageously  promoted  by  the  continual  use 
of  a  bag-truss,  the  observance,  as  much  as  possible,  of 
a  horixontal  position,  and  attention  to  a  suitable  low 
diet. 

Mr.  Pott  believed,  that  the  man  who  has  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  afflicted  with  a  sarcocele,  has  very  little 
chance  of  getting  rid  of  the  disease  by  any  plan,  except 
extirpation;  and  all  the  time  the  operation  is  deferred 
he  carries  about  him  a  part,  not  only  useless,  but  bur- 
densome, and  which  is  every  day  liable  to  become 
worse  and  unfit  for  such  an  operation.  Now,  although 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this  opinion,  yet,  I  con- 
ceive, it  is  rather  exaggerated,  and  that  it  would  tend  to 
authorize  the  practice  of  castration  to  an  extent  beyond 
all  necessity.  I  certainly  think  with  Mr.  Pott,  that 
there  never  was  a  sarcocele  cured,  where  the  organi- 
zation of  the  testicle  had  beon  destroyed  by  disease,  or 
where  its  structure  liad  suffered  so  much  as  to  render 
it  incapable  of  the  office  for  which  it  is  destined.  But 
such  state  cannot  always  be  known  by  inspection,  or 
manual  examination;  and  were  a  surgeon  to  con- 
demn to  the  knife  every  testicle  which  he  finds  affected 
with  indolent  swelling  and  induration,  and  not  readily 
curable,  he  would  remove  many  which,  under  some 
of  the  above  plans  of  treatment,  might  be  perfectly 
cured.  That  there  are  some  chronic  enlargements  of 
the  testicle,  which  may  be  resolved,  is  a  truth,  of  which 
«xp€rience  must  have  convinced  the  generality  of  sur- 
gef>ri8. 

The  scrofulous  induration,  and  several  other  swell- 
ings of  this  organ,  which  are  very  Imperfectly  under- 
stood, may  sometimes  be  benefited,  and  even  entirely 
cured,  just  like  some  analoKoiis  atlVctions  of  the  breast. 
What  is  termed  the  venereal  sarcocele  (Mr.  Pott  allows) 
always  gives  way  to  a  mercurial  course,  properly  con- 
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ducted.  The  diagnosis  of  this  case,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, is  not  very  clearly  explained  by  surgical  writers, 
nor  was  its  reality  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Hunter.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Pott,  it  is  seldom  an  early  symptom  ;  and 
he  does  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  an  instance  in 
which  it  was  not  either  immediately  preceded  or  ac- 
companied by  some  other  appearances  plainly  vene- 
real. He  adds,  that  it  has  neither  the  inequality  nor 
darting  pains  of  scirrhus.  But  the  question  whether 
the  case  is  Uuly  syphilitic  or  not,  is  far  less  interesting 
than  the  question  whether  there  are  not  many  sarco- 
celcs  which  may  be  diminished  and  cured  by  mercury  1 
The  affirmative  cannot  be  questioned.  I  have  seen 
many  such  cases  myself,  and  there  are  numerous  ex- 
aniple^s  on  record.  A  statement  of  several  has  been 
lately  publishedbyRicherand.— (See  JVoso^rapAie  Chi- 
rurgicale,  t.  4,  p.  300,  et  seg.  edit.  4.)  I'iie  authority 
of  Delpech  is  also  on  the  same  side.—  {Precis  Ele- 
mentaire  des  Maladies  Reputies  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  564.) 

Indeed,  this  last  writer  maintains,  that  many  com- 
mon sarcoceles  and  scirrhi  of  the  testicle  are  so  much 
alike  in  their  symptoms,  that  the  difference  of  their  na- 
ture cannot  always  be  at  once  detected  by  the  practi- 
tioner. Hence,  although  I  am  an  advocate  for  the  early 
performance  of  castration  in  cases  of  sarcocele,  when 
tliere  is  reason  to  suppose  the  disease  so  far  advanced 
that  the  organization  of  the  testicle  is  totally  destroyed; 
or  where  internal  and  external  remedies  have  been 
tried  a  certain  time  in  vain ;  yet  these  sentiments  do 
not  incline  me  to  recommend  the  operation  for  other 
examples,  in  which  the  disease  is  quite  recent,  and  no 
plan  of  treatment  whatsoever  has  been  fairly  tried.  I 
have  already  enumerated  various  plans  of  treatment, 
whicli  have  been  proved  by  experience  to  be  sometimes 
capable  of  affording  relief.  The  disease  of  the  testicle, 
which  is  usually  called  the  scrofulous  sarcocele,  like 
other  forms  of  scrofula,  often  gets  well  spontaneously 
after  a  certain  time,  and  it  may  frequently  be  consi- 
derably benefited  by  administering  internally  the  co- 
nium  maculatum,  and  small  doses  of  the  submuriate 
of  mercury  ;  lotions  of  sea-water,  or  poultices  of  sea- 
weeds, being  applied  to  the  scrotum.  The  good  efiectg 
of  iodine  in  such  cases,  I  have  already  noticed.  Se- 
veral other  indolent  enlargements  of  the  testicle  yield 
to  frictions  with  camphorated  mercurial  ointment  on 
the  scrotum.  The  late  Mr.  Ramsden  thought  that 
some  sarcoceles  might  be  relieved  by  removing  with 
bougies  a  supposed  morbid  irritability  of  the  urethra, 
with  which  his  theories  led  him  to  connect  the  origin 
of  the  complaint. — (See  Pract.  Obs.  on  Sclcrocele,  6i-c.) 
The  novelty  of  this  suggestion,  for  a  time,  attracted 
considerable  notice;  but  the  interest  which  it  once  ex- 
cited has  now  died  away ;  a  sufficient  proof,  to  my 
mind,  that  the  practice  inculcated  was  not  of  much 
value. 

From  the  preceding  observations,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  all  chronic  enlargements  of  the  testicle  are  not 
incurable ;  but  that  we  ought  at  the  same  lime  to  be 
duly  impressed  with  the  expediency  of  not  wasting 
too  much  time  in  the  trial  of  means  which  are  not  to 
be  depended  upon,  and  which,  if  continued  immode- 
rately long,  might  allow  the  disease  to  advance  too 
far  to  be  capable  of  being  afterward  effectually  extir- 
pated. According  to  Mr.  Pott,  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  operation  of  castration  is  advisable  or  not 
are  of  two  kinds,  and  relate  either  to  the  general  habit 
of  the  patient,  and  the  disorders  and  indi.«positions  of 
some  of  the  viscera,  or  to  the  state  of  the  testicle  and 
spermatic  cord. 

A  pale,  sallow  complexion,  in  those  who  used  to 
look  otherwise  ;  a  wan  countenance,  and  loss  of  appe- 
tite and  flesh,  without  any  acute  disorder  ;  a  fever  of 
the  hectic  kind;  and  frequent  pain  in  the  back  and 
bowels;  are,  in  tho.sc  who  are  afflicted  with  a  scir 
rhous  testicle,  such  circumstances  as  would  induce  a 
suspicion  of  some  latent  mischief  in  some  of  the  vis- 
cera ;  in  which  case,  as  Mr.  Pott  truly  observes,  sue 
cesa  from  the  mere  removal  of  the  tes^lcle  is  not  to  be 
expected.  They  whose  constitutions  arc  spoiled  by 
intemperance  previous  to  their  being  attacked  with 
this  disea.'^c,  who  have  hard  livers  and  anasarcous 
limbs,  he  sav.",  are  not  proper  subjects  for  such  an 
operation.  Hard  tumours  within  the  abdomen,  in  the 
regions  of  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  or  mcser-lery,  im- 
plying a  diseased  state  of  the  said  viscera,  are  very 
material  objections  to  the  removal  of  the  local  "Vll  In 
the  scrotum.    In  short,  whenever  there  are  maniresl 
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appearances  or  symptoms  of  a  truly  diseased  state  of 
any  of  the  principal  viscera,  tiie  success  of  tlie  opera- 
lion  becomes  very  doubtful. 

"  Tiie  state  of  the  mere  testis  can  hardly  ever  be  any 
objection  to  the  operation  ;  the  sole  consideration  is 
the  spermatic  cord :  if  this  be  in  a  natural  state  and 
free  from  disease,  the  operation  not  only  may,  but 
ought,  to  be  performed,  let  the  condition  of  the  testicle 
be  what  it  may  ;  if  the  spermatic  cord  be  really  dis- 
eased, the  operation  ought  not  to  be  attempted."  And 
Mr.  Pott  afterward  remarks,  "  When  the  spermatic 
vessels  are  not  only  turgid  and  full,  but  firm  and  hard ; 
when  the  membrane  which  invests  and  connects  them 
has  lost  its  natural  softness  and  cellular  texture,  and 
has  contracted  such  a  state  and  such  adhesions  as  not 
only  greatly  to  exceed  its  natural  size,  but  to  become 
unequal,  knotty,  and  painful,  upon  being  handled; 
and  this  state  has  possessed  all  that  part  of  the  cord 
which  is  between  the  opening  in  the  oblique  muscle 
and  testicle;  no  prudent,  judicious,  or  humane  man 
will  attempt  the  operation ;  because  he  will,  most  cer- 
tainly, not  only  do  no  good  to  his  patient,  but  will 
bring  on  sucIj  symptoms  as  will  most  rapidly  as  well 
as  painfully  destroy  him. 

"  On  the  other  hand,"  says  Pott,  "  every  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spermatic  cord  is  not  of  this  kind,  nor 
by  any  means  sufficient  to  prohibit  or  prevent  the 
operation. 

"  These  alterations  or  enlargements  arise  from  two 
causes,  viz.  a  varicose  dilatation  of  the  spermatic 
vein,  and  a  collection  or  collections  of  fluid  in  the 
membrane  investing  and  enveloping  the  said  vessels." 
Shortly  afterward  the  same  practical  vviiter  continues: 
"  The  diseased  state  of  a  truly  scirrhous  testicle,  its 
weight,  and  tiie  alteration  that  must  be  made  in  the 
due  and  proper  circulation  of  the  blood,  through  both 
it  and  the  vessels  from  which  it  is  dependent,  may  and 
do  concur  in  inducing  a  varicose  dilatation  of  the  sper- 
matic vein,  without  producing  that  knotty,  morbid  al- 
teration and  hardness  which  forbid  our  attempts. 
Between  these,  a  judicious  and  experienced  examiner 
will  generally  be  able  to  distinguish. 

"In  the  former  (the  truly  diseased  state),  the  cord 
is  not  only  enlarged,  but  feels  unequally  hard  and 
kaotty;  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed  are  undis- 
tinguishably  blended  together;  it  is  either  immedi- 
ately painful  to  the  touch,  or  becomes  so  soon  after  being 
examined;  the  patient  coraplairjs  of  frequent  pains 
shooting  up  through  his  groin  int(T  his  back  ;  and  from 
the  diseased  state  of. the  membrane  composing  the  tu- 
nica communis,  such  adhesions  and  connexions  are 
sometimes  contracted,  as  either  fix  the  process  in  the 
groin  or  render  it  difficult  to  get  the  finger  and  thumb 
quite  round  it. 

"  In  the  other  (the  mere  varicose  distention),  the  ves- 
sels, though  considerably  enlarged  and  dilated,  are  ne- 
vertheless smooth,  soft,  and  compressible  ;  the  whole 
process  is  loose  and  free,  and  will  easily  permit  the  fin- 
gers of  an  examiner  to  go  quite  round  it,  and  to  distin- 
guish the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed ;  it  is  not  pain- 
ful to  the  touch  ;  nor  does  the  examination  of  it  pro- 
duce or  occasion  those  darting  pains  which  almost 
always  attend  handling  a  process  malignantly  indu- 
rated." 

Mr.  Pott  next  explains,  that  "  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane leading  to  a  diseased  testicle,  it  is  no  very  un- 
common thing  to  find  collections  of  extravasated  fluid. 
Tliese,  as  they  add  considerably  to  the  bulk  and  appa- 
rent size  of  the  process,  make  the  complaint  appear 
more  terrible ;  and,  as  I  have  just  said,  less  likely  to 
admit  relief. 

"  When  the  extravasation  is  general  through  all  the 
cells  of  the  investing  membrane,  and  the  spermatic 
vessels  themselves  are  hardened,  knotty,  and  diseased, 
the  case  is  without  remedy ;  for,  although  a  puncture 
or  an  incision  will  undoubtedly  give  discharge  to  some 
or  even  the  greatest  part  of  the  fluid,  yet  this  extrava- 
sation is  so  small  and  so  insignificant  a  circumstance 
of  the  disease,  and  the  parts  in  this  state  are  so  little 
capable  of  bearing  irritation,  that  an  attempt  of  this 
kind  must  be  ineffectual,  and  may  prove  mischievous. 
"But,  on  the  other  hand,  collections  of  water  are 
sometimes  made  in  the  same  membrane  from  an  ob- 
etruction  to  the  proper  circulation  through  the  nu- 
merous lymphatics  in  the  spermatic  process,  while  the 
vessels  themselves  are  really  not  diseased,  and  there- 
fore very  capable  of  permitting  the  operation.    In  this 


case,  the  fluid  is  generally  in  one  cyst  or  bag,  like  to 

an  encysted  hydrocele,  and  the  spermatic  cord,  cyst 
all,  are  easily  moveable  from  side  to  side ;  contrary  to  the 
preceding  state,  in  which  the  general  load  in  the  mem 
brane  fixes  the  whole  process,  and  renders  it  alrn' 
immoveable. 

'•  A  discharge  of  the  fluid  Avill,  in  this  case,  enabl 
the  operator  to  examine  the  true  state  of  the  procei 
and,  as  I  have  twice  or  thrice  seen,  put  it  into  hia 
power  to  free  his  patient  from  one  of  the  most  terrible 
calamities  which  can  befall  a  man." — (See  Pott  on  Hy 
drocele,  £rc.) 

Tiie  testicle  is  subject  to  a  disease  often  called  soft 
cancer,  v.'hich,  though  of  a  very  malignant  and  incu- 
rable nature,  is  difierent  from  the  true  cancer  already 
described.  It  has  been  particularly  noticed  by  Mr. 
Abernethy,  under  the  name  of  Medullary  Sarcoma, 
In  most  of  the  instances  which  this  gentleman  has 
seen,  the  tumour,  when  examined  after  removal,  ap-i 
peared  to  be  of  a  whitish  colour,  resembling  on  a  gen 
ral  and  distant  inspection  the  appearance  of  the  brain, 
and  having  a  pulpy  consistence.  He  nas  also  oftei 
seen  it  of  a  brownish-red  appearance. 

This  disease  is  now  generally  considered  to  be  fui 
gus  hffimatodes.    If  there  are  any  differences,  they  con 
sist  in  the  parts  sloughing  out  and  then  healing,  instead] 
of  a  fungus  shooting  out,  and  continually  increasin 
in  size. — (See  Fungus  Hcematodes.) 

Dr.  Baillie  has  noticed  some  atfections  in  which  th 
testicle   becomes   bony,    cartilaginous,    &c. ;    but 
these  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  in  this  Die 
tionary.    The  preceding  observations  may  be  consi, 
dered  as  relating  expressly  to  the  diseases  for  which' 
castration  is  generally  performed. — (See  Castration.) 

Besides  the  fungus  which  arises  from  the  testicle  in 
the  advanced  stage  of  carcinoma,  and  the  bleeding 
fungous  growth  which  arises  from  this  organ  in  the 
ulcerated  state  of  fungus  hiematodes,  there  is  anothe 
superficial  fungous  excrescence,  to  which  the  testicle 
subject,  and  which  is  entirely  free  from  all  malig-i 
nancy.  The  disease  to  which  I  refer  has  been  m 
ticed  by  Callisen,  under  the  name  of  lipoma  of 
testicle.  "Si  ex  superficie  albuginea?  vel  ipsa  tunici 
vaginali  excrescentiae  surgunt,  totum  demum  testem] 
involventes,  et  scirrhum  seu  fungum,  mentientes 
ipsius  tamen  testis  substantia  parum  aut  vix  de  statu 
naturali  aberrante ;  malum  naiuram  lipomatis  sequi- 
tur,  vix  unquam  in  scirrhum  et  carcinoma  abiens." — 
(See  Systema  Chirurgice  Hodiernce,  vol.  2,  p.  145,  edit, 
1800.)  The  superficial  fungus,  or  lipoma  of  the  tea 
tide,  was  noticed  in  an  early  edition  of  another  publi 
cation ;  and  described  as  "  a  particular  affection  of 
the  testicle,  in  which  a  fungus  grows  from  the  glan- 
dular substance  of  this  body,  and,  in  some  instances, 
from  the  surface  of  the  tunica  albuginea.  This  ex- 
crescence is  usually  preceded  by  an  enlargement  of  the 
testicle,  in  consequence  of  a  bruise  or  some  species  of 
external  violence.  A  small  abscess  takes  place  and 
bursts,  and  from  the  ulcerated  opening  the  fungus  gra- 
dually protrudes."  I  then  proceeded  to  represent  how 
unnecessary  and  improper  it  was  to  extirpate  the  tes- 
ticle on  account  of  this  atfection,  if,  after  the  subsi 
dence  of  the  inflammation,  the  part  should  not  seem 
nmch  enlarged  and  indurated.  I  recommended  the 
fungus  to  be  cut  off" or  else  destroyed  with  caustic ;  and 
I  founded  my  advice  on  a  successful  attempt  of  the 
first  kind,  which  was  made  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, by  Sir  James  Earle,  a  little  while  before  my  book 
was  published.— (See  First  Lines  of  t/ie  Practice  of 
Surgery,  p.  399.) 

An  interesting  little  paper  has  also  been  written  on 
the  subject  by  my  friend  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  has  fa- 
voured the  public  with  a  more  particular  account,  and 
nine  cases  illustrative  of  the  causes,  symptoms,  and 
progress  of  the  disorder.  According  to  Mr.  Lawrence, 
the  patient  generally  assigns  some  blow  or  other  injury 
as  the  cause  of  the  complaint ;  inotherinstances,  it  ori- 
ginates in  consequence  of  the  hernia  humoralis  from 
gonorrhoea,  and  sometimes  a|)pears  spontaneously.  A 
painful  swelling  of  the  gland,  particularly  character- 
ized by  its  hardness,  is  the  firt-t  appearance  of  the  di.s 
ease.  After  a  certain  length  of  time  the  scrotum, 
growing  gradually  thinner,  ulcerates;  but  the  opening 
which  is  thus  formed,  instead  of  discharging  matter, 
gives  issue  to  a  firm  and  generally  insensible  fungus. 
The  surrounding  integuments  and  cellular  substance 
are  thickened  and  indurated  by  the  complaint,  so  tliaf 
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liere  appears  to  be  altogether  a  considerable  masc   >f 
iiseasc.    The  pain  abates  and  the  swelling  subsides 
onsiderably,  when  the  scrotum  has  given  way.    In 
lis  state  the  disorder  appears  very  indolent;  but  if  the 
ungus  be  destroyed  by  any  means,  the  integuments 
Mine  together,  and  a  cicatrix  ensues,  which  is  insepa- 
:ibly  connected  with  the  testicle.    Mr.  Lawrence  next 
:iiorms  us,  that  if  the  part  be  examined  wliile  the 
uugus  still  remains,  the  excrescence  is  found  to  have 
IS  origin  in  the  glandular  substance  of  the  testicle  it- 
1  !f ;  that  the  coats  of  the  part  are  destroyed  to  a  cer- 
:un  extent;  and  that  a  protrusion  of  the  tubuli  semi- 
uferj  takes  place  through  the  aperture  thus  formed. 
31  r.  Lawrence  says  he  has  often  ascertained  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  excrescences  with  the  pulpy  substance 
of  the  testicle,  of  which  more  or  less  remains  accord- 
:ii;  to  the  difference  in  tl>e  period  of  the  disorder.   The 
ime  gentleman  thinks  that  the  glandular  part  of  the 
slide  experiences  an  inflammatory  aflection  in  the 
I  St  instance,  in  consequence  of  the  violence  inflicted 
1  it;  and  that  the  confinement  of  the  swollen  sub- 
;aiicc,  by  the  dense  and  unyielding  tunica  albuginea, 
sufficiently  explains  the  peculiar  hardness  of  the  tu- 
mour, and  the  pain  which  is  always  attendant  on  this 
stage  of  the  disorder.    The  absorption  of  the  coats  of 
the  testis  and  of  the  scrotum  obviates  the  tension  of 
the  parts,  and  thereby  restores  ease  to  the  patient  at 
the  same  time  that  the  fungus  makes  its  appearance 
externally. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment,  Mr.  Lawrence  is  of 
opinion,  that,  if  the  complaint  were  entirely  left  to  it- 
self, the  swelling  would  probably  subside,  the  fungus 
shrink,  and  a  complete  cure  ensue  without  any  profes- 
sional assistance;  but,  he  adds,  that  the  disorder  is  so 
indolent  in  this  stage,  that  a  spontaneous  cure  would 
not  be  accomplished  till  after  much  time.  He  says, 
that  the  excrescence  may  be  removed  with  a  knife,  or, 
if  the  nature  of  its  attachment  permit,  with  a  ligature, 
or  that  it  may  be  destroyed  with  escharotic  applications. 
Mr.  Lawrence  very  judiciously  gives  the  preference  to 
removing  the  tumour  to  a  level  with  the  scrotum  by 
means  of  the  knife,  as  the  most  expeditious  and  effect- 
ual mode  of  treatment.  He  can  discern  no  ground 
whatever  for  proposing  castration  in  this  malady,  since 
in  no  part  of  its  progress,  nor  in  any  of  its  possible  con- 
sequences and  effects,  can  it  expose  the  patient  to  the 
slightest  risk. 

Mr.  Lawrence  also  mentions  the  possibility  of  there 
being  other  kinds  of  fungi,  which  may  be  met  with 
growing  from  the  testicle,  and  quotes  an  instance  in 
•which  Dr.  Macartney  found  a  fungus,  of  a  firm  and  dense 
structure,  growing  from  the  tunica  albuginea,  while  all 
the  substance  of  the  testicle  itself  was  sound.  Dr. 
Macartney  was  so  kind  as  to  show  me  the  preparation, 
affording  a  clear  specimen  of  the  second  kind  of  fun- 
gus. The  cases  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Lawrence  are,  in 
my  opinion,  highly  interesting,  and  may  be  read  in  the 
Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal  for  .July,  1808. 

I  have  already  noticed,  that  Callisen  represents  the 
lipoma  as  sometimes  originating  from  the  surface  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis;  a  kind  of  case  which  has  not  yet 
fallen  under  my  observation. 

In  the  preface  to  the  third  edition  of  this  Dictionary, 
p.  10, 1  quoted  a  case,  published  by  Dr.  H.  Weinhold, 
in  which  the  operation  (br  bubonocele  was  performed ; 
and  as  the  testicle  was  diseased,  the  surgeon  made  a 
complete  division  of  the  spermatic  cord,  tied  the  sper- 
matic arteries,  and  then  left  the  testicle  in  its  natural 
situation.  After  a  time,  the  absorbents  had  diminished 
the  part  to  a  very  inconsiderable  little  tumour. — (See 
Journ.  der  Pract.  Heilkunde  von  C.  W.  Hvf eland  und 
K.  Jlimly,  1812.  Zehnies.  StUck,  p.  112.)  This  case 
merits  attention,  and  ought  to  have  been  cited  in  the 
article  Castration,  because  it  is  the  first  instance,  I  be- 
lieve, in  which  such  practice  was  tried.  Subsequently 
the  following  work  has  been  published;  "  JVourcZie 
Mithode  de  trailer  Ic  Sarcocelc,  sans  avoir  rccours  a, 
VKztirpation  du  Testicule,  par  C.  Th.  Maunoir,  8vo. 
Gcnive,  1820."  The  new  plan  consists  in  dividing  and 
tying  the  sjicrmalic  arteries,  and  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
cord  and  the  testis  undisturbed. 

TETANUH.  (From  rdvu),  to  stretch.)  Tetanus  is 
defined  by  all  authors  to  be  a  more  or  less  violent  and 
extensive  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion, attended  with  tension  and  rigidity  of  the  parts  af- 
fected. 
The  excessive  contraction  of  the  muscles  I*  kf-pt  up 
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without  any  iuiervals  of  complete  relaxation  ;  in  which 
respect  the  disorder  differs  from  ordinary  spasms  and 
convulsions,  where  the  contractions  and  relaxations 
alternate  in  rapid  succession.  In  tetanus,  the  powers 
of  sensation  and  intellect  also  remain  unimpaired,  in 
which  particularity  it  forms  a  contrast  to  epilepsy. — 
{Rees's  Cyclopadia,  art.  Tetanus.) 

When  its  elfects  are  confined  to  the  muscles  of  the 
jaw  or  throat,  it  is  called  trisjiius  or  locked-jaw ;  when 
all  the  body  is  affected  and  becomes  rigid,  but  re- 
tains its  ordinary  straiglilness,  the  case  is  named  te- 
tanus. When  the  body  is  bent  forwards,  the  disease  is 
termed  eniprosthotonos ;  and  opisthotonos,  when  the 
muscles  of  the  back  are  principally  affected. 

To  these  four  forms  some  writers  have  added  a  fifth, 
wliich  they  denominate  pleurostkotonos,  and  which  is 
characterized  by  the  body  being  drawn  to  one  side.  It 
is  the  tetanus  lateralis  of  Sauvages. 

The  different  terms  wliich  are  applied  to  tetanic  af- 
fections do  not  imply  so  many  particular  diseases  ;  but 
only  tlie  seat  and  various  degrees  of  one  and  the  same 
complaint. 

A  far  more  important  division  of  tetanus  is  into  the 
acute  and  chronic,  according  to  its  greater  or  less  in- 
tensity. Tlie  first  is  exceedingly  dangerous,  and  usually 
fatal  ;  while  the  latter,  on  account  of  the  more  gradual 
progress  of  the  symptoms,  affords  more  opportunity  of 
being  successfully  treated.— (/.arrej^,  in  Mem.  de  Chi- 
rurgie  Militaire,  t.  1,  p.  235,  230.) 

Tetanus  may  also  be  distinguished  into  the  traumatic, 
or  that  arising  from  wounds,  being  the  case  with  which 
surgeons  have  principally  to  deal ;  and  into  the  idio- 
pathic, or  that  proceeding  from  a  variety  of  other 
causes. 

Traumatic  tetanus  sometimes  comes  on  in  a  sur 
prisingly  sudden  manner,  and  quickly  attains  its  most 
violent  degree.  The  most  rapidly  fatal  case  that  has 
ever  been  recorded  is  one  that  we  have  on  the  authority 
of  the  late  Professor  Robison,  of  Edinburgh.  It  oc- 
curred in  a  negro,  who  scratched  his  thumb  with  a 
broken  china  plate,  and  died  of  tetanus  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  this  slight  injury.— (See  Kecs's  Cyclopedia, 
art.  Tetanus.)  But  commonly  the  approaches  of  the 
disorder  are  more  gradual,  and  it  slowly  advances  to  its 
worst  stage.  In  this  sort  of  case  the  commencement 
of  the  disorder  is  announced  by  a  sensation  of  stiffness 
about  the  neck  ;  a  symptom  which,  increasing  by  de- 
grees, renders  the  motion  of  the  head  difficult  and  pain- 
ful. In  proportion  as  the  rigidity  of  the  neck  becomes 
greater,  the  patient  experiences  about  the  root  of  the 
tongue  an  uneasiness  which  soon  changes  into  a  diffi- 
culty of  mastication  and  swallowing,  which  after  a 
time  become  totally  impossible.  The  attempt  at  deglu- 
tition is  attended  with  convulsive  efforts,  especially 
when  an  endeavour  is  made  to  swallow  liquids ;  and 
so  great  is  the  distress  which  accompanies  these  con- 
vulsions, that  the  patient  becomes  very  reluctant  to 
renew  the  trials,  and  refuses  all  nourishment.  Some- 
times it  even  inspires  him  with  a  dread  of  the  sight  of 
water,  and  a  great  resemblance  to  hydrophobia  is  pro 
duced. 

One  of  the  next  remarkable  symptoms  is  a  very  se- 
vere pain  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  sternum,  darting  from 
this  point  backwards  to  the  spine,  in  the  direction  of 
the  diaphragm.  As  soon  as  this  pain  commences,  the 
spasms  of  all  the  muscles  about  the  neck  become  ex- 
ceedingly violent,  and  the  head  is  drawn  backwards  or 
forwards,  according  as  the  contraction  of  the  extensor 
or  flexor  muscles  happens  to  be  strongest ;  but,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  head  and  trunk  are  curved  back- 
wards {Boyer,  Traite  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  288),  and 
the  contractions  increasing  in  force,  the  body  is  fre- 
quently raised  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  resting  upon  the 
head  and  feet  alone;  a  state  which  is  more  partiuOJarly 
denominated  opisthotonos. — (See  Rccs's  Cyclopaiia., 
art.  Tetanus.)  At  the  same  time  the  muscles  which 
close  the  lower  jaw,  and  which  were  affected  with 
spasm  and  rigidity  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  disor- 
der, now  contract  with  great  powf  r,  .«o  as  to  maintain 
the  lower  jaw-bone  inseparably  aiiplied  to  the  upper 
one.  The  last  state,  wliich  has  been  considered  as  a 
particular  affection  under  the  name  of  trismus,  or  the 
locked-jaw,  Boyer  conceive!^,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
pathognomonic  symptom  of  tetanus,  wliic/i  in  many 
instances  is  limited  to  Muh  an  affiction  of  the  jaw. 

Tiie  muscles  affected  in  fei  .-,,.•  .■■.,..,■<  nro  never  alto, 
gether  relaxed  as  long  as  i!  nntinucs;  but 
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still  they  become  more  violently  contracted  in  the  fre-  [ 
quent  paroxysms  of  spasm,  which  always  attend  the 
complaint,  and  increase  as  it  advances. 

The  continuance  of  the  disease  is  marked  by  the  in- 
creasing spasm  of  the  diaphragm,  which  now  returns 
every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  is  instantly  succeeded 
by  a  stronger  retraction  of  the  head  and  rigidity  of  the 
muscles  of  the  back,  and  even  of  those  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. The  abdominal  muscles  are  also  strongly  con- 
tracted, so  that  the  belly  feels  as  haid  and  tense  as  a 
board.  By  the  violence  of  the  contractions,  indeed,  the 
recti  muscles  have  been  known  to  be  lacerated,  as  I 
shall  relate  an  example  of  hereafter.  Sometimes  the 
spasm  and  tension  extend  only  to  the  muscles  on  one 
particular  side  of  the  body :  the  tetanus  lateralis  of 
Sauvages,  and  the  pleurostfiotonos  of  other  nosohigists. 
When  the  disease  reaches  its  most  violent  stage,  the 
flexor  muscles  of  the  head  and  trunk  contract  so  power- 
fully, that  they  counterbalance  the  force  of  the  exten- 
sors, and  hold  those  parts  in  a  straight,  fixed,  immove- 
able position.  This  is  the  condition  to  which  the  ap- 
pellation of  tetanus  more  particularly  belongs.  The 
muscles  of  the  lower  extremities  become  rigid ;  and 
even  the  arms,  which  till  now  were  little  alTected,  also 
partake  of  the  general  spasm  and  stiffness,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  fingers,  which  often  retain  their  move- 
ableness  to  the  last.  The  tongue  likewise  continues  a 
long  while  endued  with  the  power  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion ;  but  at  length  the  violent  spasms  do  not  leave  it 
unaffected,  and  it  is  then  liable  to  be  forcibly  propelled 
between  the  teeth,  where  it  is  sometimes  dreadfully 
Jacerated. 

In  the  extreme  period  of  the  disorder  all  the  muscles 
destined  for  voluntary  motion  are  afftcted;  among 
others  those  of  the  face:  the  forehead  is  drawn  up 
into  furrows ;  the  eyes,  sometimes  distorted,  are  gene- 
rally fixed  and  motionless  in  their  sockets ;  the  nose  is 
drawn  up ;  and  the  cheeks  are  retracted  towards  the 
•ears ;  so  tliat  the  features  undergo  a  most  extraordinary 
change.  When  tetanus  arrives  at  this  stage,  and  tlie 
spasms  are  universal,  a  violent  convulsion  usually  puts 
an  end  to  the  patient's  misery. 

Wherever  the  muscular  contractions  are  situated  in 
cases  of  tetanus,  they  are  always  accompanied  with  the 
most  excruciating  pain.  They  sometimes  last,  without 
any  manifest  remission,  to  the  end  of  the  disorder ;  but  in 
almost  all  cases  their  violence,  and  the  sufferings  excited 
by  them,  undergo  periodical  diminutions  every  minute 
or  two.  The  relaxation,  however,  is  never  such  as  to 
let  the  muscles  which  experience  it  yield  to  the  action  of 
their  antagonists ;  and  it  is  in  nearly  all  cases  followed 
in  ten  or  twelve  minutes  by  a  renewal  of  the  previous 
contractions  and  suffering.  The  recurrence  of  these 
aggravated  spasms  frequently  happens  without  any 
evident  cause ;  but  it  is  often  determined  by  efforts 
which  the  patient  makes  to  change  his  posture,  swal- 
low, speak,  &c. 

As  Dr.  Cullen  observes,  the  attacks  of  this  disease 
are  seldom  attended  with  any  fever.  When  the  spasms 
are  general  and  violent,  the  pulse  is  contracted,  hurried, 
and  irregular,  and  the  respiration  is  affected  in  like 
manner ;  but  during  the  remission  both  the  pulse  and 
Ihe  respiration  usually  return  to  their  natural  state. 
The  heat  of  the  body  is  commonly  not  increased ;  fre- 
quently the  face  is  pale,  with  a  cold  sweat  upon  it; 
and  very  often  the  extremities  are  cold,  with  a  cold 
sweat  over  the  whole  body.  When,  however,  the 
spasms  are  frequent  and  violent,  the  pulse  is  sometimes 
more  full  and  frequent  than  natural ;  the  face  is  flushed, 
and  a  vi^arm  sweat  is  forced  out  over  the  whole  body. 
"  Although  fever  be  not  a  constant  attendant  of  this 
disease,  ^specially  when  arising  from  a  lesion  of 
nerves;  yet,  in  those  cases  proceeding  from  cold,  a 
fever  sometimes  has  supervened,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  attended  with  inflammatory  symptoms.  Blood 
has  often  been  drawn  in  this  disease;  but  it  never  ex- 
hibits any  inflammatory  crust ;  and  all  accounts  seem 
to  agree,  that  the  blood  drawn  seems  to  be  of  a  looser 
texture  than  ordinary,  and  that  it  does  not  coagulate  in 
the  usual  manner. 

"  In  this  disease  the  head  is  seldom  affected  with  de- 
lirium or  even  confusion  of  thought,  till  the  last  stage 
of  it;  when,  by  the  repeated  shocks  of  a  violent  dis- 
temper, every  function  of  the  system  is  greatly  disor- 
dered. 

"  It  is  no  less  extraordinary,  that  in  this  violent  dis- 
^  ease,  the  natural  functions  are  not  either  immediately 


or  considerably  affected.  Vomitings  sometimes  appear 
early  in  the  disease,  but  commonly  they  are  not  conti- 
nued ;  and  it  is  usual  enough  for  the  appetite  of  hunger 
to  remain  through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease 
and  what  food  happens  to  be  taken  down  seems  to  be 
regularly  enough  digested.  The  excretions  are  some- 
times affected,  but  not  always.  The  urine  is  sometimes 
suppressed,  or  is  voided  with  difficulty  and  pain  The 
belly  is  costive  ;  but,  as  we  have  iiardly  any  accounts, 
excepting  of  those  cases  in  which  opiates  have  been 
largely  employed,  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  cosiive- 
ness  has  been  tlie  eflect  of  the  opiates  or  of  the  disease. 
In  several  instances  of  this  disease,  a  miliary  eruption 
has  appeared  upon  the  skin ;  but  whether  this  be  a 
symptom  of  the  disease,  or  the  effect  of  a  certain  treat- 
ment of  it,  is  undetermined.  In  the  mean  while,  it  has 
not  been  observed  to  denote  eiilier  safety  or  danger,  or 
to  have  any  effect  in  changing  the  course  of  the  dis- 
temper."— {First  Lines  of  Physic,  vol.  3.) 

According  to  Baron  Larrey,  the  opisthotonos  is  not 
so  often  observed  in  Egypt  as  the  emprosthotonos  ;  anc 
the  experience  of  this  gentleman  taught  him  that  tb( 
former  was  the  most  rapidly  fatal.  We  must  noi 
adopt,  however,  his  curious  opinion,  that  the  violeni 
extension  of  the  vertebra  of  the  neck  and  the  manner 
in  wJiich  the  head  is  thrown  back,  cause  strong  com 
pression  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  a  permanent  con- 
traction of  the  larynx  and  pliarynx  {Mem.  dc  Chirurgie 
JUilitaire,  t.  1,  p.  240),  since  this  sort  of  compression, 
if  it  did  not  at  once  destroy  the  patient,  would  at  an] 
rate  paralyze  most  of  the  muscles,  and  instantly  sto] 
their  extraordinary  contraction. 

This  experienced  writer  notices  how  much  thi 
nerves  of  the  neck  and  throat  seem  generally  to  be 
affected  on  the  invasion  of  this  disease.  The  conse- 
quent contraction  of  the  muscles  of  these  parts  he 
says,  is  soon  attended  with  difficulty  of  deglutition  and 
respiration.  The  patients  then  experience,  if  not  a 
dread  of  liquids,  at  least  a  great  aversion  to  them, 
which  often  prevents  the  administration  of  inlerni 
remedies ;  and  if  the  wound  is  out  of  reach  of  the  ii 
terference  of  art,  the  patient  is  doomed  to  undergo 
the  train  of  suflerings  attendant  on  this  cruel  and  tei 
rible  disorder.  Nothing  can  surmount  the  obstacle! 
which  i)resent  themselves  in  the  cEsophagus.  The  in 
troduction  of  an  elastic  gum  catheter  into  this  canal 
through  the  nostrils,  is  followed  by  convulsions  am 
suffocation.  "  I  have  tried  this  means  (says  Larrey 
on  the  person  of  ]\1.  Navaiih,  a  surgeon  of  the  secon< 
class,  who  died  of  a  locked-jaw,  brought  on  by 
wound  of  the  face,  accompanied  with  a  comminuted 
fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  nose,  and  part  of  the  left 
orbit. 

"  In  the  examination  of  the  bodies  of  persons  dead 
of  tetanus,  I  have  found  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus 
much  contracted,  and  their  internal  membrane  red, 
inflamed,  and  covered  with  a  viscid  reddish  mucus. 

"  Hydrophobia,  hysteria,  and  several  other  nervous 
diseases,  likewise  produce  their  chief  effects  upon  these 
organs,  and  the  result  appears  to  be  the  same.  So  I 
have  just  remarked,  when  tetanus  is  arrived  at  its 
worst  degree,  the  patients  have  a  great  aversion  to 
liquids,  and  if  they  are  forced  to  swallow  them,  imme- 
diate convulsions  are  excited.  This  circumstance  was 
particularly  observed  in  M.  Navaiih."— (^T/em.  de  Cki'\ 
rurgie  Militaire,  t.  i,p.  247,  248.) 

Sometimes  tetanic  affections  deviate  from  their  ordi 
nary  course  and  nature.  The  most  singular  of  these 
anomalies  is  recorded  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  :  it  is  a  case 
in  which  tetanus  prevailed  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent, without  any  degree  of  pain.  The  spasms  were 
accompanied  with  a  tingling  sensation,  which  was 
even  rather  agreeable  than  distressing.  The  case, 
however,  terminated  fatally  ;  but  to  the  last,  no  paia 
was  experienced.  In  two  examples  mentioned  by  the' 
same  author,  the  spasms  affected  only  the  side  of  the 
body  in  which  the  wound  was  situated. 

The  dissection  of  patients  who  have  died  of  tetanus 
has  thrown  no  liglit  upon  the  nature  of  this  fatal  dis- 
order. Sometimes  slight  effusions  are  found  within  the 
cranium;  but  in  general,  no  morbid  appeaiance  what- 
ever can  be  detected  in  the  head.  There  is  always 
more  or  less  of  an  inflanmiatory  appearance  in  the 
oesophagus  and  in  the  villous  coat  of  the  stomach  about 
the  cardia.  But  those  who  are  conversant  with  dis- 
sections, must  be  well  aware  that  these  appearance* 
are  common  to  a  great  number  of  diseases,  and  are 
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uniformly  met  with  in  every  case  of  rapid  or  violent 
death.  Besides  the  redness  and  increased  vascularity 
of  these  parts,  Baron  Larrey,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
found  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  much  contracted 
and  covered  with  a  viscid  reddish  mucus.  He  also 
found  numerous  lumbrici  in  the  bowels  of  the  several 
patienls  who  died.— (See  Mem.  de  Chir.  Militaire,  t. 
i,  p.  367.)  This,  however,  could  only  be  an  accidental 
complication,  and  not  a  cause.  In  several  cases,  Dr. 
M'Arthur  found  the  intestines  much  inflamed  ;  and 
in  two  of  them  a  yellow  waxy  fluid,  of  a  peculiar  offen- 
sive smell,  covered  their  internal  surface  ;  but  whether 
the  inflammation  was  primary  or  only  a  consequence 
of  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  which  con- 
tract so  violently  in  this  disease,  he  is  unable  to  de- 
cide.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  7,  p.  475 ;  and 
Rees's  Ctfclopirdia,  arl.  Tetanus.) 

Dr.  Lionel  Chalmers,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
states,  that  when  the  disease  forms  very  quickly,  and 
invades  the  unfortunate  persons  with  the  whole  train 
of  its  mischievous  symptoms  in  a  few  hours,  the  dan- 
ger is  proportioned  to  the  rapidity  of  the  attack,  and 
that  the  patients  thus  seized  generally  die  in  twenty- 
four,  thirty-six,  or  forty-eight  hours,  and  very  rarely 
survive  the  third  day.  But  when  the  disease  is  less 
acute,  few  are  lost  after  the  ninth  or  eleventh.— (See 
Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  vol.  1,  p.  92,  93.) 

From  the  valuable  report  of  Sir  James  Macgregor, 
it  appears  that  several  hundred  cases  of  tetanus  oc- 
curred in  our  army  during  the  late  campaigns  in  Spain 
and  Portugal.  The  disease  was  observed  to  come  on 
at  uncertain  periods  after  the  receipt  of  the  local  injury  ; 
but  it  terminated  on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  days, 
and  even  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  and  twentieth  day  ; 
though  it  was  usually  not  protracted  beyond  the  eighth. 
—iMed.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  353.)  I  had  a  patient, 
however,  who  lingered  in  the  military  hospital  at 
Oudenbosch  five  weeks  with  chronic  tetanus,  before 
he  died.  This  happened  in  the  year  1814,  soon  after 
the  assault  on  Bergen-op  Zoom,  where  the  patient  had 
been  wounded,  and  suffered  amputation  of  the  thigh. 

Although  tetanus  is  a  disease  which  has  been  ob- 
served in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  experience 
proves  that  its  frequency  is  much  the  greatest  in  warm 
climates,  and  especially  in  the  hot  seasons  of  those 
climates.  It  is  also  more  common  in  marshy  situations 
and  countries  bordering  upon  the  sea,  than  in  places 
which  are  very  dry,  elevated,  and  at  a  distance  from 
the  seacoast.  Every  class  of  individuals  is  exposed 
to  its  attacks  ;  but  infants,  a  few  days  alter  their  birth, 
and  middle-aged  persons  are  said  to  be  oftener  affected 
than  older  subjects  or  others  in  the  youthful  period  of 
life.  The  male  sex  more  frequently  suffer  than  the 
female ;  and  the  robust  and  vigorous  more  frequently 
than  the  weak. 

According  to  Dr.  Cullen  and  other  medical  writers, 
the  causes  of  tetanus  are  cold  and  moisture,  applied  to 
the  body  while  it  is  very  warm,  and  especially  the  sud- 
den vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold.  Or  the  disease  is 
produced  by  punctures,  lacerations,  or  other  injuries. 
Cullen  admits,  however,  that  there  are  probably  some 
other  causes,  which  are  not  distinctly  known. 

Baron  Larrey  observed,  that  gun-shot  wounds  in  the 
course  of  the  nerves  and  injuries  of  the  joints  often 
produced  tetanus  in  the  climate  of  Egypt,  particularly 
when  the  weather  or  temperature  ])as8ed  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  in  damp  situations,  and  in  those 
which  were  adjacent  to  the  Nile  or  the  sea.  What  he 
terms  dry  and  irritable  temperaments  were  the  most 
subject  to  the  disorder,  the  event  of  which  was  found 
to  be  almost  always  fatal.— (/-arrey,  op.  et  lac.  cit.) 

Traumatic  tetanus  is  remarked  to  proceed  oftener 
from  woimds  of  the  extremities  than  from  similar  in- 
juries of  the  trunk,  head,  and  neck.  Sometimes  it 
originates  at  the  moment  of  the  accident,  as  in  the  in- 
stance mentioned  by  the  late  Professor  Kohison  of 
Edinburgh  ;  but  in  general  it  does  not  come  on  till  se- 
veral days  afterward,  sometimes  not  till  the  wound  is 
nearly  or  perfectly  healed,  and  free  from  all  pain  and 
uneasineM.  Wounds  of  every  description  m.ay  give 
rise  to  tetanus,  and  in  warm  climaleH  very  trivial  in- 
juries produce  it.  Thus,  in  Egypt,  Larrey  had  one 
case,  which  proceeded  from  the  lodgement  of  a  small 
piece  of  fish-bone  in  one  of  the  simiseti  of  the  fanrcH. 
~(Mem.  de  Chir.  MiUtairc,  I.  1,  ;i.  254.)  In  co'der 
regions,  traumatic  tetanus  scldnm  hapiiens,  except 
from  contused,  punctured,  or  lacerated  wounds ;  or 


wounds  of  the  ginglymoid  joints,  with  laceration  of  the 
tendons  and  ligaments ;  compound  fractures  or  dislo- 
cations ;  deep  pricks  in  the  sole  of  the  foot ;  and  espe- 
cially lacerations  or  ulcerations  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 
A  partial  division  of  a  nerve  has  been  suspected  as  a 
cause;  but  as  some  nerves  must  be  imperfectly  cut 
through  in  almost  every  wound,  and  yet  tetanus  does 
not  arise,  the  reality  of  this  cause  is  doubtful.  Besides, 
if  it  were  true,  the  cure  would  be  easily  effected,  by 
making  the  division  of  the  nerve  complete,  which  ex- 
perience contradicts.  Baron  Larrey,  however,  has 
recorded  a  fact  which  favours  the  opinion,  as  I  shall 
presently  notice ;  and  a  case  in  which  the  branch  of 
the  median  nerve  going  to  the  thumb  was  found 
partly  torn  through,  and  its  extremity  inflamed  and 
thickened,  has  been  related  by  Mr.  Liston.— (£d.  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journ.  JVo.  79,  p.  202.)  The  inclusion  of 
the  nerves  in  ligatures  applied  to  arteries,  is  another 
alleged  cause  of  tetanus  :  but  a.s  this  fault  is  very  com- 
mon, and  tetanus  rather  rare  in  this  country,  while  it 
may  follow  all  sorts  of  wounds,  whether  from  accidents 
or  operations,  the  accuracy  of  this  opinion  may  also  be 
doubted.  In  support  of  it,  however,  there  are  some 
cases  and  observations  adduced  by  Larrey,  which  will 
be  quoted  in  the  sequel  of  this  article.— (See  t  3  of  his 
Mevi.  de  Chir.  Mil.)  At  tlie  same  time  I  do  not  mean 
to  hint  that  the  nerves  are  not  sometimes  tied  in  tetania 
cases,  or  that  the  practice  is  not  on  every  account  blame- 
able.  Amputation  and  castration  are  the  only  great 
surgical  operations  to  which  I  have  seen  tetanus  suc- 
ceed ;  though  it  may  follow  the  employment  of  the 
knife  on  less  severe  occasions.  In  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  it  once  followed  the  operation  of  removing 
tlie  breast. 

In  warm  countries,  tetanus  is  an  ordinary  conse- 
quence of  all  kinds  of  wounds. 

There  caimot  be  a  doubt  that  difference  of  climate 
makes  considerable  difference  in  the  degree  and  dan 
ger  of  tetanus.  Larrey  found  that  in  Egypt,  the  dis- 
ease was  more  intense,  and  bore  a  greater  resemblance 
to  hydrophobia  than  in  the  colder  climate  of  Germany. 
In  both  these  countries  he  remarked  that,  when  the 
wounds  causing  tetanus  injured  nerves  situated  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  body,  emprosthotonos  was  occa- 
sioned; that  if  the  posterior  nerves  were  hurt,  opis- 
thotonos followed ;  and  that  when  the  wound  extended 
quite  thiough  a  limb,  so  as  to  injure  equally  both  de- 
scriptions of  nerves,  complete  tetanus  ensued.  He 
noticed,  also,  that  the  disease  commonly  arose  from 
wounds  when  the  seasons  and  temperature  passed 
from  one  extreme  to  another.  Exposure  to  the  cold, 
damp,  nocturnal  air  he  found  particularly  ccnducive 
to  it.— (See  Mem.  de  Chir.  Milit.  t.  3,  ;;.  286.) 

In  the  late  campaigns  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  Sir  James  Macgregor,  tetanus  oc- 
curred in  every  description  and  in  every  stage  of  wounds, 
from  tlie  slightest  to  the  most  formidable:  it  followed 
the  healthy  and  the  sloughing ;  the  incised  and  the  lace- 
rated ;  the  most  simple  and  the  most  complicated.  It 
occurred  at  uncertain  periods  ;  but*it  was  remarked 
that,  if  it  did  not  commence  before  twenty-two  days 
from  the  date  of  the  wound,  the  patient  was  safe. — 
(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  453.)  In  Egypt,  as 
we  learn  from  Larrey,  the  latest  period  of  the  com- 
mencement of  tetanus  after  a  wound,  was  from  the 
fifth  to  the  fifteenth  day. — [Mem.  de  Chir.  Militaire,  t. 
1,7>.  263.) 

It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Dickson,  that  as  the  acute  form 
of  tetanus  is  so  uniformly  fatal,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
consequence  to  attend  to  whatever  may  ass'st  in  de- 
tecting the  disease  early,  or  in  warding  it  oflf.  Riche- 
rand  states,  that  in  wounds  threatening  convulsions 
and  tetanus,  a  persevering  extension  of  the  limbs  du- 
ring sleep  oflen  manifests  itself  before  any  affection  of 
the  lower  jaw  ;  and  we  should  naturally  pay  more  at- 
tention to  any  admonition  of  this  kind  in  punctured 
or  extensive  lacerated  wounds,  particularly  of  tendi- 
nous or  ligamentous  parts,  and  especially  in  injuries  of 
the  feet,  hands,  knee-joint,  back,  &c.  Home  prelusive 
indications  of  danger  may  often  be  derived  from  the 
increase  of  pain,  irritation,  restlessness,  nervous  twitch- 
ings,  pain  and  difficulty  in  deglu(iti(m,  or  in  turning 
the  head ;  spasms  or  partial  rigidity  of  some  of  lh« 
voluntary  muscles;  pain  at  the  scrobiculis  rordin;  a 
suppressed  or  vitiated  slate  of  the  discliarpr,  &.c.  which 
mark  the  slower  approaches  of  Ihe  disease.  Lnrrey 
adduces  several  Instances  of  tetanus,  in  which  ti<^ 
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wound  was  either  dry  or  afforded  only  a  scanty  serous 
exudation,  and  wliere  llie  symptoms  'were  relieved  on 
suppuration  being  re-established ;  and  Dr.  Reid  {Edinb. 
JUed-  and  Surgical  Journal  for  July,  1815)  remarks, 
that  on  removing  the  dressing,  the  wound  was  co- 
vered with  a  darkish  unhealthy-looking  matter,  and 
that  he  had  seen  tins  change  the  forerunner  of  tetanus 
In  two  other  instances.  A  torpor  of  the  intestines  has 
generally  been  observed  to  precede  as  well  as  accom- 
pany the  disease,  andBoyer,  in  particular,  enumerates 
an  obstinate  constipation  among  the  predisposing 
caus(iS.—{Traitedc3  Mai.  Chir.  1. 1,  p.  287.)  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy  also  informs  us,  that  In  four  cases  where  he  in- 
quired into  the  siaie  of  the  bowels,  the  evacuations 
were  not  like  feces;  and  he  proposes  as  a  question,  in 
investigating  the  cause,  what  is  the  state  of  the  bowels 
between  the  Infliction  of  the  injury  and  the  appear- 
ance of  this  dreadful  malady  1 — {Mernethy's  Surgical 
Works.,  vol.  1,  p.  104.)  Dr.  Parry  thinks  the  velocity 
of  the  circulation  a  useful  criterion  of  the  danger  of 
the  di.sease,  and  observes,  that  if  the  pulse  be  not 
above  100  or  110,  by  the  fourth  or  fiftii  day  the  patient 
almost  always  recovers;  but  that  if  it  be  quickened 
early,  the  disease  mostly  proves  fatal,  and  yet  there  are 
a  few  instances  of  recovery  where  the  pulse  has  risen 
to  120  on  the  first  day.  Baron  Larrey  remarks,  that 
when  liie  perspiration  which  so  often  attends  the  dis- 
ease is  symptomatic,  it  begins  upon  the  head  and  ex- 
tremities ;  but  that  when  it  is  critical,  it  occurs  over 
the  chest  and  the  abdomen. — (Mcmoires  des  Chir. 
Militaire,  «.  1,  p.  25C.)  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  in  many  cases  perspiration  flows  very  freely,  with- 
out bringing  relief. — {Rees's  Cyclopadia,  art.  Tetanus.) 

I  next  proceed  to  consider  the  treatment  of  tetanus ; 
a  subject  of  infinite  difficulty,  because  the  disease  fre- 
quently baflles  every  mode  of  practice,  and,  in  certain 
instances,  gels  well  under  the  employment  of  the  very 
same  remedies  which  decidedly  fail  in  other  similar 
cases  of  the  disorder.  Every  plan  has  occasionally 
succeeded,  and  every  plan  has  still  more  frequently 
miscarried.  The  great  difiiculty,  therefore,  is  to  as- 
certain, among  mimerous  discordant  accounts,  what 
practice  is  found  on  the  whole  to  be  attended  with  the 
least  ill-success?  For  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  the  most  credulous  practitioner  will  not 
flatter  himself  with  the  supposition,  that  any  effectual 
remedy  for  tetanus  has  yet  been  discovered.  As,  how- 
ever, acute  tetanus  was  regarded  by  Hippocrates  and 
the  ancients  as  certainly  mortal,  and  it  does  not  al- 
ways prove  so  in  modern  times,  it  seems  allowable  to 
conclude  that  the  recoveries  which  now  happen  must 
be  ascribed  to  improvements  in  practice.  This  reflec- 
tion should  lead  us  not  to  give  up  the  subject  as  hope- 
less; but  to  redouble  our  e.xertions  for  the  discovery  of 
a  more  successful  method  of  treatment,  and,  if  possible, 
of  some  new  medicine,  possessing  more  specific  power 
over  the  disorder. 

As  it  is  justly  observed  by  a  well-informed  writer, 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  obscurity  which  involves 
both  the  ratio  symptomatum  and  the  proximate  cause 
of  tetanic  affections,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the 
practice  in  these  disorders  should  still  be  entirely  em- 
pirical. The  indication  of  cure,  which  is  generally 
applicable  in  all  diseases,  namely,  the  removal  of  the 
exciting  causes,  has  but  little  place  in  a  morbid  con- 
dition, which  is  the  consequence  of  causes  that  in 
general  have  ceased  to  act,  or  which  it  is  not  in  our 
power  either  to  remove  or  control.  In  those  cases, 
where  we  could  suppose  local  irritation  to  be  still  ope- 
rating, the  most  effectual  method  of  counteracting  its 
effects  on  the  system  would  obviously  be  to  intercept 
all  communication  between  the  seat  of  the  irritation 
and  the  sensorium.  If,  however,  the  disease  has  al- 
ready established  itself,  and  the  severe  symptoms  have 
come  on,  it  does  not  appear  that  this  would  succeed  in 
arresting  the  course  of  the  disorder.  Experience  has 
but  too  fully  proved,  that  the  amputation  of  the  limb, 
from  the  injury  of  which  the  tetanus  has  arisen,  will 
very  seldom  procure  even  a  mitigation  of  the  symp- 
toms, if  performed  after  a  certain  period  from  their 
first  appearance.— (i^ecs's  Cyclopadia,  art.  Tetanus.) 
Baron  Larrey  has  been  the  greatest  modern  advocate 
for  the  performance  of  amputation  in  cases  where  te- 
tanus depends  upon  a  wound  of  the  extremities ;  but 
the  facts  which  lie  has  adduced  in  its  favour  are  not 
numerous,  and  he  limits  his  recommendation  of  the 
measures  chiefly  to  chronic  cases,  and  exteiuls  it  to  no 


others,  except  on  the  very  first  accession  of  the  symp 
toms. 

"The  equally  unexpected  and  entire  success  (ol>j 
serves  Larrey)  obtained  by  the  amputation  of  the  in 
jured  limb,  in  the  person  of  an  officer  attacked  wit! 
chronic  tetanus,  leads  me  to  propose  the  questioii 
whether,  in  this  disorder,  occasioned  by  a  wound  oj 
some  part  of  the  extremities,  it  would  not  be  better  tt. 
amputate  the  injured  limb  immediately  the  symptoms  oj 
tetanus  commence,  rather  than  expect  from  the  re-*, 
sources  of  nature,  and  from  very  uncertain  rcmedieSf 
a  cure  which  so  seldom  happens  7 

"  If  tetanus  is  chronic,  as  is  sometimes  observed^ 
amputation  may  be  done  at  every  period  of  the  dis^ 
order,  provided  a  choice  be  made  of  the  time  when 
there  is  an  intermission  of  the  symptoms.  The  optw 
ration  would  not  answer  so  well  in  acute  tetanus,  it\ 
the  disease  were  advanced,  and  the  muscles  to  be  di- 
vided were  strongly  contracted  and  rigid,  as  I  have; 
observed  at  the  siege  of  Acre  in  a  soldier  who  was 
seized  with  tetanus,  in  consequcHce  of  a  gun-shol 
wound  of  the  left  elbow." — {Mem.  dc  Chir.  Militaire 
t.  l,p.  262.) 

Larrey  did,  indeed,  try  amputation  in  a  few  instant 
of  acute  tetanus.  In  the  case  last  cited,  the  symp 
toms  were  already  considerably  advanced,  when  th« 

experiment  of  amputating  the  arm  was  made;  yet 

says  he,  the  operation  was  followed  by  considerable 
ease.  The  symptoms  recurred,  however,  a  few  hour 
afterward,  and  proved  fatal  on  the  third  day.  In  an- 
other example,  this  gentleman  repeated  the  experi- 
ment, though  acute  tetanus  had  begun.  The  opera- 
tion is  described  as  having  stopped  all  the  symptoms, 
as  it  were,  by  enchantment ;  the  patient  even  passed 
twelve  hours  in  perfect  ease;  but,  being  exposed  to  the 
damp  cold  air,  the  disorder  returned,  and  carried  him 
off.— (See  Mem.  de  Chir.  Militaire,  t.  1,  p.  263—269.) 
In  a  case  of  acute  tetanus,  where  Mr.  Liston  ampu- 
tated the  wounded  hand,  the  opisthotonos  subsided  the 
following  day;  yet  the  case  ended  fatally,  and  it  is  i 
question,  whether  the  degree  of  temporary  benefii 
which  was  obtained,  did  not  proceed  from  other  reme^ 
dies,  tried  in  conjunction  with  the  operation? — ( 
Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  JVo.  79,  p.  293.) 

Larrey  records  some  cases  in  favour  of  amputation 
at  the  commencement  of  tetanus  from  wounds,  and 
especially  for  the  relief  of  the  disease  in  the  chronic 
form.  He  has  likewise  adduced  an  interesting  exam^ 
pie,  in  which  speedy  relief  and  a  cure  followed  cutlir  _ 
off'  all  connnunication  between  the  nerves  of  tlM 
wounded  part  and  the  sensorium  by  a  suitable  ia^S 
cision. 

In  this  place  I  think  it  right  to  remind  the  reader, 
that  although  Baron  Larrey  once  or  twice  amputated 
when  acute  tetanus  had  somewhat  advanced,  he  does 
not  advise  the  practice;  and  he  expressly  restricts  his 
sanction  of  amputation  to  chronic  or  quite  incipient 
cases  of  tetanus,  and  to  a  few  instances  in  which  the 
ginglymoid  joints  are  fractured,  accidents  which,  in- 
dependently of  tetanus,  would  generally  require  the 
operation. — (See  Mem.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  3.)  The  re- 
port of  Sir  James  Macgregor  fully  confirms  the  state- 
ment of  Larrey ;  namely,  that  free  incisions  are  of 
little  avail  in  the  acute  and  fully-formed  disease,  and 
that  amputation  fails  in  the  same  kind  of  case.  After 
the  battle  of  Toulouse,  this  operation  was  extensively 
tried;  but  without  success.  The  French  are  also  said 
to  have  lost  an  immense  number  of  soldiers  from  te- 
tanus after  the  battle  of  Dresden,  when,  Sir  James 
infers,  that  the  practice  of  amputation  must  have  been 
fairly  tried.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  456.) 
VVe  have  seen,  however,  that  according  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  Larrey,  the  French  surgeons  would  only  iiave 
performed  the  operation  in  chronic  cases,  which  are 
not  the  most  frequent,  or  if  in  other  instances,  only  on 
the  very  first  accession  of  the  symptoms.  But  upon  tlje 
whole,  notwithstanding  the  partial  degree  of  success 
attending  Larrey's  experiments,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  declaring  my  belief,  that  amputation  of  the  injured 
part,  in  cases  of  chronic  tetanus,  will  never  be  exten- 
sively adopted.  The  uncertain  efficacy  of  this  severe 
measure,  and  the  occasional  possibility  of  curing  tliia 
form  of  the  complaint  by  milder  plans,  will  for  ever 
constitute  insuperable  arguments  against  the  practice. 

Since  the  third  edition  of  this  Dictionary  was  printed. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  published  his  sentiments  r« 
specting  the  plan  of  amputating  in  cases  of  tetanus 
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and  they  lend  to  confirm  the  opinion  which  I  have 
always  given  upon  the  subject.  In  one  case  of  teta- 
nus, from  a  compound  fracture  just  abov^  the  ankle, 
the  operation  seemed  to  precipitate  the  fatal  event.  In 
another  case,  the  finger  was  amputated  without  any 
good ;  and  a  third  case  is  referred  to,  in  which  the 
operation  also  failed  in  saving  the  patient's  life.  In 
chronic  tetanus,  amputation  is  regarded  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  as  unjustifiable,  as  the  patient  often  recovers 
without  this  proceeding.  The  medicine  which  has 
appeared  to  this  gentleman  most  useful  in  such  cases, 
is  the  submuriate  of  mercury  joined  with  opium.— 
{Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p.  190.) 

Mr.  Aberneihy,  in  his  lectures,  also  disapproves  of 
amputating  any  material  part  of  the  body  with  the 
view  of  reheving  tetanus,  unless  the  injury  require  the 
operation  on  other  grounds :  he  acknowledges,  how- 
ever, that  he  has  seen  tetanus  mitigated  by  the  prac- 
tice, though  the  patients  ultimately  fell  victims  to  the 
disease. 

On  the  subject  of  making  incisions  for  the  purpose 
of  separating  the  nerves  of  the  wounded  part  from  the 
sensorium,  Larrey  states,  that  they  should  be  practised 
before  inflammation  has  come  on ;  for  if  this  has  made 
progress,  they  would  be  useless  and  even  dangerous. 
They  should  comprehend,  as  nmch  as  possible,  all  the 
nervous  filaments  and  membranous  parts;  but  he  con- 
demns all  incisions  into  joints,  as  exasperating  the 
symptoms  of  tetanus,  instances  of  which  he  has  wit- 
nessed. Th»  Baron  has  recorded  some  convincing 
proofs  of  tfe  benefit  sometimes  arising  from  com- 
pletely dividing  the  trunk  of  the  injured  nerve.  In 
one  instance,  tetanic  symptoms  followed  an  injury  of 
the  supraorbitary  nerve,  but  were  immediately  stopped 
by  dividing  some  of  the  fibres  of  theoccipilo-frontalis, 
and  the  nerves  and  vessels,  down  to  the  bone. 

On  the  principle  of  destroying  the  parts  which  are 
the  seat  of  the  local  irritation,  Larrey  also  frequently 
applied  the  actual  and  potential  caute'ry  to  the  wound. 
The  application  of  caustics,  says  he,  may  be  practised 
with  advantage  on  the  first  attack  of  the  symptoms, 
the  same  precept  being  observed  as  in  making  the  in- 
cisions. Bleeding,  if  necessary,  and  the  use  of  toi)ical 
emollients  and  anodynes,  may  follow  these  operations ; 
though  in  general  they  have  little  effect. — (Mdm.  de 
Chir.  Militaire,  1. 1,  p.  249.)  In  the  third  volume  of 
this  interesting  work,  p.  297,  6rc.  are  several  cases  in 
which  the  cautery  was  employed  with  success.  We 
must  not  conclude,  however,  that  much  de[iendence 
ought  to  be  placed  in  the  use  of  the  cautery,  since 
Larrey  observes,  in  another  place,  "The  mo.xa  and 
actual  cautery,  recommended  by  the  Father  of  Medi- 
cine, have  been  equally  unavailing.  The  moxa  was 
employed  at  Jaffa  upon  three  wounded  men:  the  dis- 
ease notwithstanding  followed  its  usual  course,  and 
terminated  fatally. 

"  I  have  cited  a  striking  instance  of  the  inefficacy  of 
the  second  method,  in  a  case  of  opisthotonos." — ( T.  1, 
p.  258.)  This  author  also  adduces  some  cases  which 
tend  to  support  the  opinion,  that  tetanus  occasionally 
proceeds  from  the  inclusion  of  a  large  nerve  in  the  li- 
gature applied  to  an  artery.  The  son  of  General 
Darmagnac  died  of  tetanus  consequent  to  amputation, 
and  upon  examining  the  stump,  the  median  nerve  was 
found  included  in  the  ligature  with  the  artery,  and  its 
extremity  reddish  and  swollen.— (J»Wm.  de  Chir.  Mil. 
t,  3,  p.  287.)  In  another  case,  Larrey  suspected  the 
tetanic  disorder  to  proceed  from  a  principal  branch  of 
the  crural  nerve  being  tied  together  with  the  femora! 
artery,  and  he  cut  the  ligature ;  but  the  relief  was  only 
partial  and  temporary.  The  cautery  was  therefore 
applied  deeply  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  stump.  A 
marked  amendment  took  place  a  few  hours  afterward, 
and  the  patient  recovered.  A  diaphoretic  mixture, 
with  camphor  and  opium,  was  also  exhibited.— (T.  3, 
p.  297.) 

Among  other  local  means  for  the  relief  of  tetanus, 
we  might  as  well  notice  the  employment  of  blisters  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  wound,  or  their  application,  or 
that  of  the  ointment  of  cantharides,  to  the  wound 
itself.  Almost  all  modern  writers  have  observed,  that 
tetanus  Is  accompanied  at  its  commencement  and  in 
its  progress  with  an  Interruption  or  total  cessation  of 
•uppuratlon  in  the  wound.  Hence,  the  indication  to 
excite  this  process  again,  by  the  means  which  I  have 
■pecifted.  Larrey  seems  to  have  adopted  both  plans; 
wt  he  particularly  applied  the  ointment  of  cantharl- 


des  to  the  wound  itself  in  an  earlj  stage  of  the  symp- 
toms, and  in  cases  where  there  not  only  was  a  sup- 
pression of  the  discharge,  but  where  he  suspected  the 
nerves  of  the  wounded  part  had  sutfered  from  ex- 
posure to  the  cold  damp  air,  on  the  detachment  of  the 
sloughs.  For  facts  in  favour  of  these  local  means,  the 
reader  must  refer  to  the  first  and  second  volumes  of 
the  Mimoires  de  Chirurgie  Jifilitaire. 

It  appears  also  from  Larrey's  experience  in  Egypt, 
that  poultices,  made  of  the  leaves  of  tobacco,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  wounds  of  persons  labouring  under  te- 
tanus, are  followed  by  no  advantageous  elfect.  The 
alkalies  also  proved  of  no  service.— ( T.  I,  p.  257.) 

I  shall  conclude  these  remarks  on  what  may  be 
called  the  local  treatment  of  tetanus,  with  mentioning, 
that  the  celebrated  Dr.  Rush  reconmiended  the  wound 
to  be  dilated  and  dressed  with  oil  of  turpentine  (see 
Trans,  of  the  American  Pkilos.  Society,  vol.  2);  and 
that  some  of  our  naval  surgeons  have  used  tincture  of 
opium  as  a  dressing. 

A  great  degree  of  obscurity  prevails  respecting  the 
most  eligible  general  or  constitutional  plans  of  treating 
tetanus,  and  1  am  afraid,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  our 
internal  remedies  cannot  be  more.depended  upon  than 
the  local  means  already  described.  This  opinion  is 
fully  confirmed  by  adverting  to  the  discouraging  fact, 
recorded  by  Sir  James  Macgregor,  viz.  that  out  of 
several  hundreds  of  cases  which  occurred  in  the  Britisli 
army  during  the  late  campaigns  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
there  were  very  few  which  terminated  successfully,  or 
in  which  the  remedies  however  varied,  seemed  to 
have  any  beneficial  influence  after  the  disease  had 
made  any  progress. — {Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  449.) 
The  possibility  of  doing  much  good  by  internal  medi- 
cines is  also  sometimes  totally  prevented  by  the  in- 
ability of  swallowing,  which  afiticts  the  patient.  In 
short,  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  respecting 
tetanus,  will  not  allow  us  to  indulge  much  liopes  of 
cure  from  any  means  yet  discovered,  except  in  the 
chronic  form  of  the  complaint;  the  instances  of  suc- 
cess in  the  treatment  of  acute  tetanus  being  by  no 
means  numerous,  and  not  the  result  of  any  determinate 
plan  of  treatment. 

Of  all  medicines,  opium  is  that  wliich  has  raised  the 
greatest  expectation,  and  been  the  most  extensively 
tried  in  cases  of  tetanus.  Indeed,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that,  in  many  chronic,  mild  cases,  it  is  compe- 
tent to  effect  a  cure".  But  for  this  purpose,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  its  use  be  begun  from  the  earliest 
appearance  of  the  symptoms;  that  it  be  given  in  very 
large  doses ;  and  that  the  doses  be  repeated  at  short  in- 
tervals, so  that  the  system  be  kept  constantly  under  the 
influence  of  the  remedy.  It  is,  indeed,  astonishing 
how  the  system,  when  labouring  under  a  tetanic  dis- 
ease, will  resist  the  operation  of  this  and  other  reme- 
dies, which,  in  its  ordinary  state,  would  have  been 
more  than  sufficient  to  overpower  and  destroy  it. 
Patients  with  tetanus  will  bear,  with  impunity, 
quantities  of  opium  which  at  any  other  time  would 
have  been  certainly  fatal.  Instances  are  upon  record 
of  five,  ten,  and  even  twenty  grains,  being  taken  every 
two  or  three  hours,  for  many  days,  without  any  extra- 
ordinary narcotic  effects  being  produced  upon  the 
sensorium.  It  is  always  advisable,  however,  to  begin 
with  comparatively  moderate  doses,  such  as  forty  or 
sixty  drops  of  the  tincture  of  opium,  which  may  be 
repeated  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  hours,  and  in- 
creased at  each  repetition  until  some  sensible  effect  ia 
produced  on  the  spasms.  It  seen)s  requisite  to  aug- 
ment the  do.sc  rapidly,  as  the  disease  presses  upon  us 
every  hour,  and  no  time  must  be  lost  while  there  is  yet 
a  chance  of  controlling  its  fury.  The  approaching 
closure  of  the  jaw,  and  difficulty  of  deglutition  which 
may  increase  so  as  to  render  it  hardly  possible  to  intro 
duce  medicines  into  the  stomach,  are  additional  mo. 
tives  for  pushing  our  remedies  before  such  ob.stacles 
arise.— (Kcc5'.9  Cynlopmdia,  art.  Tetanus.)  I  once 
supposed  it  possible  to  overcome  this  imi>edinient  by 
introducing  a  flexible  catheter  down  the  msophagus 
from  one  of  the  nostrils;  but  the  attempt  to  do  tiiis 
always  brings  on  a  violent  paroxysm  of  spasms,  at 
tended  with  such  a  sense  of  suffocation  thai  it  cannot 
be  endured.  The  experience  of  my  friend,  the  Me 
Mr.  Cruttvvell,  of  Bath,  and  that  of  Baron  Larrey,  have 
fully  proved,  that  no  assistance  can  be  derived,  in  the»e 
circumstances,  from  the  use  of  flexible  tubes.— (He© 
Mim.  de  Chir.  Militaire,  t.  1,  p.  247.)     Somellra** 
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however,  the  obstacle  to  the  administration  of  medi- 
cines arising  from  tlie  closure  of  the  jaw,  is  prevented 
by  loss  of  some  of  the  incisor  teeth,  and,  in  a  few  in- 
stances. Baron  Larrey  adopted  the  plan  of  extracting 
two  of  them.  This  would  be  useless,  however,  when 
deglutition  is  totally  hindered,  as  happened  in  one  in- 
stance recorded  by  the  latter  eminent  surgeon.— (Op. 
cit.  t.  3,  p.  301.)  Clysters  are  the  only  resource  when 
the  spasm  of  the  fauces  cannot  be  overcome.  Iii  this 
way,  as  much  as  a  drachm  of  the  extract  of  opium  has 
been  introduced  into  the  bowels  at  one  dose.  Opiate 
frictions  upon  the  jaws,  throat,  and  other  parts 
of  the  body,  have  been  practised.  Opiate  plasters 
have  also  been  applied  to  the  masseter  muscles,  and 
behind  the  ears.  This  external  use  of  opium,  however, 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  feeble  and  probably  useless 
method. 

A  curious  fact,  noticed  by  Mr.  Abernethy  in  his  lec- 
tures, seems  to  offer  some  explanation  of  the  little  effect 
of  some  of  the  most  powerful  njedicines  on  the  con- 
stitution in  tetanus ;  on  opening  the  stomach  of  a  pa- 
tient who  had  died  of  tetanus,  after  taking  large  doses 
of  opium,  thirty  drachms  of  this  substance  were  found 
undissolved  in  the  stomach.  Whether  morphine  will 
have  more  power  over  tetanus  than  the  common  pre- 
parations of  opium,  must  be  decided  by  farther  expe- 
rience ;  but  I  confess  that  my  own  expectations  of  so 
desirable  a  circumstance  are  not  very  sanguine. 

As  the  costiveness  always  produced  by  tetanus  is 
rendered  still  more  obstinate  by  opium,  laxative  medi- 
cines and  clysters  should  constantly  accompany  its  em- 
ployment. The  testimony  of  the  army  physicians,  as 
we  learn  from  the  report  of  Sir  James  Macgregor,  is 
highly  in  favour  of  a  rigid  perseverance  in  the  use  of 
purgatives,  given  in  adequate  doses  to  produce  daily  a 
full  effect.  Dr.  Forbes  states,  that  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia  in  infusion  of  senna  was  found  to  an- 
swer better  than  any  other  purgative ;  and  it  was  daily 
given  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  procure  a  copious 
evacuation,  which  was  always  dark-coloured  and 
highly  offensive;  and  to  this  practice  he  chiefly  attri- 
butes, in  one  severe  case,  the  removal  of  the  disease. 
—{Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  452.) 

A  spasmodic  rigidity  of  the  muscles  being  the  most 
prominent  symptom  of  tetanus,  it  was  natural  for 
practitioners  to  try  the  efficacy  of  some  other  antispas- 
modic medicines  besides  opium;  and  those  which 
have  been  principally  the  subject  of  experiment  are 
castoreum,  ether,  the  conium  maculatum,  musk,  cam- 
phor, and  latterly  the  digitalis.  In  many  cases,  opium 
and  camphor  have  been  exhibited  together.  Indeed, 
Larrey  asserts,  that  of  all  the  medicines  hitherto  pro- 
posed by  skilful  practitioners,  the  extract  of  opium 
combined  with  camphor,  and  the  nitrate  of  potassa, 
dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  the  almond  emulsion, 
and  given  in  doses  more  or  less  strong,  produces  the 
most  favourable  effects,  since  patients,  who  have  an 
aversion  to  other  fluids,  take  with  pleasure  this  mix- 
ture, the  action  of  which  must  be  promoted  by  bleed- 
ing, if  necessary,  and  blisters,  under  the  circumstances 
which  have  been  specified.— (See  Mem.  de  Chir.  Mili- 
taire,  t.  1,  p.  271.)  In  the  same  work,  several  cases 
are  detailed  which  were  benettted  by  such  treatment. 

Althaugh  some  practitioners  have  thought  that  they 
saw  good  effects  result  from  musk,  yet  the  majority, 
who  have  made  trial  of  both  this  and  camphor  in  cases 
of  tetanus,  have  found  no  reason  to  recommend  these 
medicines.  One  hundred  and  fifty  grains  of  musk 
have  been  given  in  the  space  of  twelve  hours,  to  a 
young  girl,  thirteen  years  old,  affected  with  an  incipient 
tetanus;  but  no  salutary  effect  on  the  disorder  was 
produced. 

We  learn  also  from  Sir  James  Macgregor,  that  ether, 
camphor,  musk,  and  otlier  antispasmodics,  as  likewise 
the  alkalies,  were  tried  by  our  military  surgeons  in 
Spain,  and  found  unsuccessful.— (JIfeiico-CAt'r.  Trans 
vol.Q.p.iSS.) 

From  the  same  authority  we  find,  that  digitalis,  in 
irrge  doses,  was  tried  in  several  cases  in  the  Peninsula ; 
and  that  it,  with  several  other  medicines  enumerated, 
failed  in  almost  every  case  of  acute  tetaims  which  oc- 
curred.—(P.  454.)  In  one  case  the  jaw  remained  fixed 
to  the  last,  and  the  patient  was  never  entirely  free  from 
spasms.— (P.  458.)  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  [lar- 
ticulars  of  any  cases  in  which  belladonna  has  been 
given;  nor  whether  it  be  a  remedy  worthy  of  farther 
trial. 


Analogy  iias  also  led  to  the  employment  of  the  warm. 
bath,  as  a  plan  which  seemed  to  promise  great  benefit, 
by  producing  a  relaxation  of  the  contracted  muscles. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  means  has  appeared,  in  a  few 
instances,  to  occasion  some  little  relief,  particularly 
when  the  practitioner  has  been  content  with  mere 
fomentations,  it  generally  fails,  and  often  has  even  done 
mischief.  This  may  perhaps  be,  in  some  measure, 
ascribable  to  the  disturbance  and  motion  which  the 
patient  must  necessarily  undergo  in  order  to  get  into 
the  bath ;  for  it  is  very  well  known,  that  every  exer- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  patient  is  very  apt  to  excite 
most  violent  paroxysms  of  spasm.  The  author  of  the 
article  Tetanus,  in  the  Encyclopedic  Mithodique,  men 
tions  his  having  seen  the  warm  bath  do  harm,  in  two 
or  three  cases  in  which  it  was  expected  to  have  done 
good.  Though  numerous  writers  have  recommended, 
the  trial  of  the  plan,  it  would  be  difficult  lo  trace,  in 
their  accounts,  any  facts  which  decidedly  show  that 
its  adoption  has  ever  been  followed  by  unequivocal 
benefit.  The  warm  bath  was  tried  in  Si>ain,  and  found 
to  produce  only  momentary  relief. — (Medico- Chir 
Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  457.)  Dr.  Hillary,  who  practised  a 
long  while  in  the  warm  climate  of  America,  where 
tetanus  is  very  common,  disapproves  of  this  method 
of  treatment.  He  observes,  that  although  the  use  of 
the  warm  bath  may  appear  to  be  very  rational,  and 
promise  to  be  useful,  he  always  found  it  much  less 
serviceable  than  emollient  and  antispasmodic  fomenta- 
tions; and  lie  also  mentions,  that  he  had^sometimes 
seen  patients  die  the  very  moment  when  they  came 
out  of  the  bath,  notwithstanding  they  had  not  been  in 
it  more  than  twenty  uiinutes,  the  temperature  of  the 
water  being  likewise  not  higher  than  29  or  30  of  Reau- 
mur's thermometer. — (See  Hillary  on  the  .Air  and 
Diseases  of  Barb  ado  cs.) 

De  Haen  also  relates  a  similar  fact  of  a  patient  dying 
the  instant  he  was  taken  out  of  the  warm  bath. 

Hippocrates  was  an  advocate  for  the  application  of 
cold  water  to  tetanic  patients.  The  advantages  of  the 
cold  bath  were  first  particularly  explained  by  Dr. 
Cochrane,  in  the  Edinb.  Medical  Commentaries ;  and 
the  plan  has  subsequently  received  the  praises  of  Dr. 
Wright,  Dr.  Currie  of  Liverpool,  and  others.  Of  all 
the  remedies  which  have  been  employed  in  cases  of 
tetanus,  the  cold  bath  is  represented  by  some  authors 
as  that  which  has  been  attended  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess. Dr.  Wright  published  in  the  Med.  Obs.  and  Inq. 
vol.  6,  a  paper  containing  a  narrative  of  the  first  trials 
of  this  method,  which  were  all  successful.  The  plan> 
is  said  to  be  preferred  throughout  the  West  Indies.  It 
consists  in  plunging  the  patient  in  cold  water,  and  in 
that  of  the  sea,  when  at  hand,  in  preference  to  any 
other,  or  else  in  throwing  from  a  certain  height  .^several 
pails  of  cold  water  over  his  body.  After  this  has  been 
done,  lie  is  to  be  very  carefully  dried  with  a  towel,  an^ 
put  to  bed,  where  he  should  only  be  lightly  covered 
with  clothes,  and  take  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  lauda- 
num. The  symptoms  usually  seem  to  give  way,  in  a 
certain  degree,  but  the  relief  which  the  |)atient  expe- 
riences is  not  of  long  duration,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
repeat  the  same  measures  at  the  end  of  three  or  four 
hours.  They  are  to  be  repealed  in  this  manner  until 
the  intervals  of  freedom  from  the  attacks  of  the  dis- 
order increa.se  in  length.  This  desirable  event,  it  is 
said,  generally  soon  follows,  and  ends  in  a  perfect  cure. 
Wine  and  bark  were  sometimes  conjoined  with  the 
foregoing  means,  and  seemed  to  co  operate  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  good  effects.  Dr.  Wright  concludes  the 
account  with  the  following  remark,  sent  to  him  with  a 
case,  by  Mr.  Drummond,  of  Jamaica: — "I  am  of  opi. 
nion,  that  opiates  and  the  cold  bath  will  answer  every 
intention  in  tetanus  and  such  like  diseases;  for  while 
the  opium  diminishes  the  irritability,  and  gives  a  truce 
from  the  violent  symptoms,  the  cold  bath  produces  that 
wonderful  tonic  effect  so  observable  in  this  and  some 
other  cases.  Perhaps  the  bark,  joined  with  these, 
would  render  the  cure  more  certain.  May  we  not  then 
have  failed  in  many  cases,  by  using  opiates  alone  ui< 
largs  doses,  or,  what  probably  is  worse,  with  the  warm. 
bath  instead  of  the  cold  bath  1  And  have  we  not  rea- 
son to  suspect,  that  the  increased  doses  of  opium, 
which  seemed  requisite  when  the  warm  bath  was  used, 
may  have  proved  pernicious'?'" — {Vol.  6,  p.  161.) 

Our  army  surgeons  who  were  in  Spain,  are  said  to 
have  found  the  cold  bath  worse  than  useless  (Med.. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  254) ;  and  here  I  beg  to  remarlf 
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paitwularly,  that  the  plan  seems  to  present  no  hope  of 
benefit  in  cases  of  tetanus  from  wounds,  however 
strong  the  evidence  is  of  its  utility  in  oilier  examples 
of  the  disease.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Hippocrates, 
and,  in  modern  times,  that  of  Dr.  Cullen,  Callisen,  &c. 
"  Immersio  subita  iterata  totius  corpcris  in  aquain  fri- 
gidam  in  tetano  a  causa  interna  mire  prodest,  in  tetano 
a  causa  externa  minorem  effectuni  prxstau"—(^Systema 
CkirurgicB  Hodierna,  part  1,  p.  1G9,  170,  edit.  1798.) 
On  the  subject  of  cold  effusion  and  bathing,  there  are 
on  record  two  cases,  which  are  curious.  One  is  re- 
lated by  Baron  Larrey.  It  was  an  instance  of  tetanus 
from  a  gun-shot  wound.  The  cold  bath  was  used. 
The  first  two  trials  gave  the  patient  extreme  pain,  and 
no  amendment  followed.  The  sight  of  the  bath  the 
next  time  filled  him  with  an  invincible  dread  of  the 
water,  into  which  he  refused  to  be  put.  He  was  co- 
vered, however,  with  a  blanket,  and  immersed.  The 
tetanic  stiffness  was  immediately  increased  and  dread- 
ful convulsions  excited.  It  became  necessary  to  re- 
move him  directly  from  the  bath,  and  put  him  lo  bed. 
Deglutition  was  from  this  moment  utterly  impeded, 
and  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  carried  to  the  most 
violent  degree.  A  tumour,  about  as  large  as  an  egg, 
suddenly  made  its  appearance  near  the  linea  alba, 
below  the  navel.  After  death,  this  was  found  to  be 
caused  by  a  rupture  of  one  of  the  recti  muscles,  and  a 
consequent  extravasat'on  of  blood. — (See  J\Iem.  de 
C/iir.  Jill.  t.  3,  p.  287—289.)  This  case  is  decidedly 
in  support  of  the  truth  of  the  sentiment  expressed  on 
this  subject  by  Hippocrates,  Cullen,  and  Callisen. 
The  next  is  not  so:  it  is  mentioned  by  Sir  James  Mac- 
grigor,  that  in  the  march  of  the  guards  through  Gal- 
licia,  one  of  them  was  attacked  with  tetanus,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  slight  wound  of  the  finger.  As  it  was 
impossible  to  think  of  leaving  the  man  in  the  wretched 
village  where  he  was  taken  ill,  he  was  carried  on  a 
bullock  car,  in  the  rear  of  the  battalion.  During  the 
first  part  of  the  day  he  was  drenched  with  rain,  the 
thermometer  standing  at  92°  ;  but,  after  ascending  one 
of  the  highest  mountains  in  Gallicia,  the  patient  was 
in  a  cold  of  30°;  and  he  was  exposed  from  six  in  the 
morning  to  ten  at  Tiight,  when  he  was  found  half 
starved  to  death,  but  free  from  every  symptom  of  teta- 
nus.— (See  Mid.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  450.) 

Mr.  Abernethy,  in  his  lectures,  expresses  his  convic- 
tion, that  ill  tetanus  and  all  nervous  affections,  it  is  a 
most  material  point  to  operate  on  the  brain,  through 
the  medium  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  that  the  pro- 
duction )f  secretions  from  the  alimentary  canal  has  a 
more  bisneficial  effect  than  any  other  means.  He  par- 
ticularly commends  the  exhibition  of  calomel  and 
jalap,  mixed  with  treacle,  as  answering  better  than 
salts.  Where  much  difficulty  occurs  in  making  the 
patient  swallow  common  purgative  medicines,  I  would 
strongly  recommend  to  the  recollection  of  practitioners, 
the  oleum  tiglii,  a  drop  of  which,  blended  with  a  little 
mucilage,  and  put  on  the  root  of  the  tongue,  will  ope- 
rate powerfully  on  the  bowels. 

Another  remedy  said  to  have  frequently  effected  a 
cure  in  tetanus  is  mercury.— (See  Journ.  de  Med.  p. 
45.)  MercilHal  frictions,  practised  so  as  to  bring  on  a 
quick  affection  of  the  mouth,  and  in  an  early  stage  of 
the  disorder,  are  preferred.  Others  contend,  that  it 
matters  not  whether  mercury  he  rubbed  into  the  body 
or  given  internally.  It  is  generally  allowed  that  opium 
may  be  advantageously  exhibited  at  the  same  time. 
This  practice  was  first  adopted  in  the  West  Indies 
(see  Edinb.  Physical  and  JfJterary  E.^says,  vol.  3), 
where  it  succeeded  in  inany  cases.  Whatever  benefit, 
however,  may  have  been  experienced  from  this  plan 
in  mild  cases,  it  completely  fails  in  the  acute  form  of 
the  disease.  Mercurial  frictions  appeared  to  Baron 
Larrey  to  aggravate  the  symptoms,  in  the  cases  where 
the  plan  was  tried  in  Egypt  (Mini,  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  1, 
p.  257)  ;  and  Dr.  Emery,  Mr.  Guthrie,  and  other  medi- 
cal officers  attached  to  our  army  in  the  Peninsula,  tried 
inunction  of  the  whole  body,  three  times  a  day,  with 
strong  mercurial  ointment  in  unlimited  quantify,  with 
no  degree  of  success.  After  the  battle  of  Toiilonse,  a 
fatal  case  even  occurred  in  a  man  strongly  under  the 
Influence  of  mercury,  which  he  ha<l  been  previously 
using  for  the  cure  of  the  itch.— (Sir  .7.  Mar.griiror,  in 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  0,  p  4.54.)  The  submuriate  of 
mercury,  combined  with  ipecacuanha,  also  proved  in- 
efficacious in  acute  cases ;  but  in  chronic  ones  it  proves 
•erviceabie  by  keeping  open  the  boweli. 


Another  method  of  treating  tetanus  is  that  of  admi- 
nistering the  most  powerful  tonics  and  stimulants,  such: 
as  wine,  brandy,  ether,  preparations  of  ammonia, 
bark,  cordials,  &.c.  The  iiUroduction  of  this  plan  was 
chiefly  owing  to  the  eminent  Dr.  Rush,  Professw  of 
Medicine  in  Philadelphia,  who  published  in  the  Trans, 
of  the  American  Philos.  Society,  vol.  2,  a  paper  entitled 
"  Obs.  on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  Tetanus.''  Dr.  Rush 
considers  tetanus  as  a  disease  essentially  connected 
with  debility,  and  he  recommends  for  it  the  exhibition 
of  the  preceding  class  of  remeaies.  He  particularly 
advises  the  liheral  u.se  of  wine  and  Peruvian  bark ; 
and  as  we  have  already  stated,  when  tetanus  uisca 
from  a  wound,  he  directs  the  dilatation  of  it,  and  dress- 
ings with  oil  of  turpentine.  Considerable  success  is 
represented  as  having  attended  the  practice.  Several 
other  instances  of  success  are  also  recorded  by  Dr. 
Hosack.— -(.American  Medical  Repository,  vol.  3.) 

Dr.  Elliotson,  considering  neuralgia,  paralysis,  agi- 
tans,  chorea,  and  tetanus  to  be  "  affections  of  the 
nerves,  or  of  those  parts  of  the  brain  and  spinal  mar- 
row which  are  immediately  connected  with  them," 
was  induced  to  try  the  effect  of  subcarbonate  of  iron 
in  three  examples  of  traumatic  tetanus,  in  consequence 
of^,the  success  with  which  it  had  been  exhibited  in  the 
other  complaints  above  specified.  Costiveness  he  ob 
viated  by  giving  5ij.  of  the  ol.  terebinthinae,  followed, 
when  requisite,  by  the  ol.  ricini.  The  subcarbonate 
of  iron  was  given  in  large  frequent  doses  of  3  ij.,  and 
even  half  an  ounce,  every  two  hours.  It  was  mixed 
with  twice  its  qu.mlity  of  treacle ;  and  blended  with 
strong  beef-tea.  Two  of  the  cases  recovered ;  the 
third,  which  was  one  where  the  spasms  were  exces- 
sively violent,  and  the  pulse  140,  was  too  rapid  in  its 
progress  for  an  effectual  trial  of  the  remedy,  the  patient 
dying  the  day  after  the  commencement  of  the  plan. 
—(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  15,  p.  101,  S,-c.T  As 
traumatic  tetanus  has  been  occasionally  cured  under  a 
variety  of  plans  of  treatment,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  any 
certain  inference  respecting  the  real  utility  of  the  sub- 
carbonate of  iron  in  this  disorder,  from  the  two  exam 
pies  of  recovery  published  by  Dr.  Elliotson. 

Nothing  is  a  more  certain  proof  of  our  not  being 
acquainted  with  any  very  effectual  method  of  treating 
a  disease  than  a  multiplicity  of  remedies  which  are 
as  opposite  as  possible  in  their  effects.  We  have  seen 
that  the  celebrated  Dr.  Rush  conceived,  that  tetanus 
was  a  disease  connected  with  debility ;  and  he  has 
recorded  examples  in  which  it  was  successfully  treated 
by  tonics  and  stimulants.  Extraordinary,  however,  as 
it  may  appear,  many  practitioners  are  advocates  for 
venesection,  especially  in  the  early  stage  of  tetanus. 
Dr.  Dickson  thinks  that  in  a  full  habit,  where  the 
wound  is  swelled,  inflamed,  and  painful,  venesection, 
with  free  purging  and  such  other  means  as  are  calcu- 
lated to  allay  the  general  and  local  irritation,  affords 
the  fairest  chance  of  averting  the  danger.— (See  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  7,  part  2.)  Larrey  has  also  pub- 
lished several  cases  in  which  bleeding  had  a  good 
effect.  We  are  informed  by  Sir  James  Macgrigor,  that 
in  our  military  hospitals  in  Spain  venesection  had  a 
fair  trial.  In  three  cases  at  St.  Andero,  detailed  by 
Mr.  Guthrie,  this  was  the  principal  remedy.  One  pa 
tient  with  tetamis,  from  a  wound  of  the  back  part  of 
the  hand,  was  bled  nearly  ad  deliquium  several  times 
with  good  effect,  calomel  and  diaphoretics  being  also 
given,  and  he  recovered.  Anotiier  patient  was  bled 
in  the  same  manner  with  such  amendment,  that  he 
suffered  but  little  from  spasm,  and  could  open  his 
mouth  very  v/ell,  when  he  was  seized  with  diarrhoea, 
which,  in  his  debilitated  state,  carried  him  off.  In  the 
third  case,  which  was  one  of  acute  tetanus,  vcnesec 
tion,  pushed  to  the  utmost,  totally  failed.— (O;;.  cit 
vol.  6,  p.  455,  456.) 

The  powerfully  relaxing  effects  of  tobacco  clysters, 
in  cases  of  hernia  and  enteritis,  have  suirgestcd  a  trial 
of  them  in  telanuf^.  In  one  very  acute  case,  the  plan 
was  tried  by  Mr.  Earle,  but  it  only  afforded  a  tempo- 
rary alleviation  of  the  spasms,  and  as  it  caused  severe 
agitation,  it  was  discontinued.  Accordina  lo  Sir  Jamei 
Macgrigor,  tobacco  clysters  tried  in  the  advanced  stage 
of  the  disease  seemed  to  have  no  effect.  He  consider^ 
however,  the  tobacco  fume  as  deserving  faither  trial. 

A  remnrkable  case  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Pnillijw,  ii» 
which  the  jaw  siuldenly  fi;ll,  upon  the  fxhibiiion  of  an 
enema  with  oil  of  lurpenline  —(&*»**  -ifcd.  Chir  Trant, 
vol  (i^  <V^) 
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According  to  Baron  Larrey,  frictions  with  oily  lini- 
ments, as  recommended  by  some  authors,  were  tried 
by  the  French  surgeons  at  Cairo ;  but  they  produced 
no  change  in  the  state  of  the  disease.  We  learn  from 
the  same  autliority,  that  the  application  of  blisters  to 
the  throat  also  failed  in  checking  the  symptoms. 

The  Barbadoes  tar,  mentioned  by  Cullen,  electricity, 
the  colchicum  autumnale,  or  meadow  saffron,  recom- 
mended by  Dufresnoy,  and  several  other  means  for- 
merly in  repute  for  their  virtues  in  cases  of  tetanus, 
have  now  been  fully  proved  by  experience  to  possess 
little  or  no  claim  to  this  character. 

[Perhaps  there  is  no  disease  which  has  been  treated 
by  so  great  a  variety,  and  even  contrariety  of  remedies 
as  tetanus.  There  are  in  America  very  many  surgeons 
who  pursue  the  stimulatiHg  plan  of  Dr.  Rush  ;  among 
these  is  Professor  Hosack,  who  relies  upon  Madeira 
wine:  while  there  are  many  others  who  adopt  the 
opposite  theory,  and  not  only  bleed  unsparingly,  but 
combine  the  whole  anliphlogi.stic  battery;  and  instances 
of  their  success  are  reported,  quite  as  numerous  as 
those  of  the  opposite  tlieory  and  practice.  The  liberal 
use  of  mercury,  in  large  and  oft-repeated  doses,  has 
found  many  advocates,  and  many  cures  have  been  re- 
ported in  which  this  was  the  only  agent  employed. 

Of  late,  however,  the  treatment  of  this  disease  in 
this  country  has  very  much  changed,  and  extensive 
vesication,  especially  on  the  region  of  the  spine,  seems 
X)  be  very  generally  relied  on,  and  with  singular  suc- 
cess. One  of  the  most  severe  cases  of  tetanus  I  ever 
witnessed  arose  from  a  gun-shot  wound,  a  load  of  shot 
having  entered  the  back  and  penetrated  into  the  dorsal 
iod  lumbar  vertebra.  The  disease  speedily  assumed 
ihe  form  of  opisthotonos,  and  was  treated  by  the  appli- 
tation  of  the  caustic  potash  to  the  spine,  from  the  cer- 
vical vertebrae  to  the  sacrum.  About  an  inch  in  width 
of  the  skin  was  destroyed  all  the  way  down,  and  the 
Dnly  internal  medicines  relied  upon  were,  prussic  acid 
in  large  doses,  and  elaterium  as  a  cathartic.  This  case 
and  its  successful  issue  was  reported  in  the  Medical 
Recorder  for  1825.  The  prussic  acid  was  given  at  the 
suggestion  of  my  friend  Professor  Pattison,  now  of  the 
London  University,  who  informed  me  that  he  had 
seen  it  of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  every  form  of 
tetanus.  I  was  inclined  to  attribute  the  removal  of 
the  disease  to  the  eflect  of  the  caustic  application,  as 
the  irritation  and  eschar  were  considerable,  and  relief 
almost  immediate.  Similar  results  are  reported  as 
having  followed  extensive  blistering  with  cantharides 
along  the  course  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  this  prac- 
tice is  now  becoming  very  general  in  America..— Reese.] 

Consult  Hippocrates  de  Morbis  Popularibus,  lib.  5 
et  7.  Calius  Aurelianus  dc  Morbis  acutis.  Med. 
Obs.  and  Tnq.  vol.  1,  p.  1  and  87  ;  vol.  6,  p.  143.  Hil- 
lary on  the  Air  and  Diseases  of  Barbadoes,  Bvo.  1765. 
Edin.  Physical  and  Literary  Essays,  vol.  3.  Dr. 
Carter  in  Medical  Trans.  Dr.  Cochrane  in  Edin. 
Medical  Commentaries.  Cullen's  First  Lines  of  the 
Practice  of  Physic,  vol.  3.  Rush's  Observations  on 
the  Cause  and  Cure  of  Tetanus,  in  vol.  2  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  .American  Philosophical  Society.  Sir 
Gilbert  Blanc's  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  Sea- 
men, edit.  3.  M.  Ward,  Facts  establishing  the  Efficacy 
of  Vie  Opiate  Friction  in  Spasmodic  and  Febrile  Dis- 
eases, ^c.  8vo.  Manchester,  1809.  Larrey,  Memoir es 
de  Chir.  Militaive,  I.  1,  p.  235,  <$-£. ;  t.  3,  p.  236,  <$-c. 
Callisen,  Systema  Chirurgioe  Hodicrnce,  pars  1,  p.  165, 
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THROAT,  WOUNDS  OF.  Injuries  of  this  kin^ 
are  often  attended  with  considerable  danger,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  number  of  important  parts  which 
are  interested  ;  but  mere  cuts  of  the  integuments  of  the 
throat  and  neck  are  not  (generally  speaking)  dangerous 
cases,  and  do  not  materially  ditfer  from  common  in- 
cised wounds  of  the  skin  in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
They  are  not  liable  to  be  followed  by  any  particular 
consequences,  and  require  the  same  kind  of  treatment 
as  cuts  in  general. — (See  Wounds — Incised  Wounds.) 

In  wounds  of  the  throat  and  neck,  however,  the 
larynx  and  trachea,  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  the  trunk 
of  the  carotid  artery,  and  all  the  principal  branches  of 
the  external  carotid,  tlie  large  jugular  vein,  the  eighth 
pair  of  nerves,  and  the  recurrent  nerve  are  all  exposed 
to  injury ;  some  much  more  so  than  others,  but  all  of 
them  being  occasionally  reached  by  the  edge  of  the 
knife  or  razor,  or  the  point  of  the  sword  or  other  in- 
struments. 

It  would  be  absurdity  to  offer  an  account  of  what  is 
to  be  done  in  cases  attended  with  some  part  of  the 
mischief  above  pointed  out ;  for  no  patient  thus 
wounded,  would  ever  be  found  alive.  Wounds  of  the 
eighth  pair  of  nerves  are  generally  considered  fatal, 
though  some  doubts  begin"  to  be  entertained  on  the 
point.  Indeed,  Klein  positively  states  that  such  an  in- 
jury is  not  fatal.— (See  .Tourn.  der  Chir.  b.  1,  p.  123, 
8vo.  Berlin,  18-20.)  However,  if  the  wound  of  one  of 
these  nerves  be  not  absolutely  fatal,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  being  highly  perilous,  and  that  it  should 
be  most  cautiously  avoided.  The  nerve,  as  is  well 
known,  proceeds  down  the  neck,  in  the  same  sheath  of 
cellular  substance  which  includes  the  carotid  artery, 
and  lies  on  the  outside  of  this  vessel,  between  it  and 
the  internal  jugular  vein. 

Wounds  either  of  the  carotid  artery  or  Internal  ju- 
gular vein  must  generally  prove  immediately  fatal,  in 
coasequence  of  the  great  and  sudden  loss  of  blood. 
However,  were  any  surgeon  on  the  spot  at  the  mo- 
ment, lie  should  instantly  secure  the  wounded  vessel. 
In  tying  the  carotid  one  caution  is  liighly  necessary, 
viz.  always  to  be  sure  that  the  par  vagum  is  excluded 
from  tlie  ligature;  for  were  this  nerve  to  be  lied,  the 
mistake,  if  not  absolutely  mortal,  would  leave  but  a 
slight  possibility  of  recovery. 

If  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  could  not  be  at  once  se- 
cured, pressure  should  be  instantly  resorted  to,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  a  temporary  suppression  of  the 
liemorrhage.  The  surgeon  should  then  either  make 
the  necessary  enlargement  of  the  wound  in  the  integu- 
ments, with  a  due  and  constant  recollection  of  the  im- 
portant parts  near  the  place,  or  else,  in  the  case  of  the 
carotid  being  injured,  he  should  cut  down  to  this  ves- 
sel in  llie  manner  explained  in  the  article  Aneurism. 

In  lacerated  wounds,  the  carotid  artery  may  be  in- 
jured, and  yet  the  patient  not  immediately  bleed  to 
death ;  for  it  is  the  nature  of  all  wounds  attended  with 
much  laceration  and  contusion  not  to  bleed  so  freely 
as  clean  cuts.  Mr.  Abernethy  has  related  a  case  in 
which  the  carotid  and  all  the  chief  branches  of  it 
were  wounded  in  a  man  who  was  gored  in  the  neck 
with  a  cow's  horn  ;  yet  death  did  not  dire^jtly  follow, 
and  there  was  time  to  have  recourse  to  the  ligature. 
Baron  Larrey  even  reports  one  or  two  cases  in  which 
the  bleeding  from  the  carotid,  injured  liy  a  gun-shot, 
was  permanently  stopped  by  pressure.— (See  Mem.  de 
Chir.  Mil.)  Dr.  Hennen  also  refers  to  another  in- 
stance of  a  similar  nature.~(07i  Military  Surgery^ 
p.  106,  ed.  2.) 

Punctured  wounds  might  obviously  injure  either  the 
carotid  or  the  internal  jugular  vein,  without  the  pa- 
tient expiring  of  hemorrhage  at  once;  because  the 
sinallness  of  the  wound  in  the  skin  might  liinder  the 
fatal  effusion  of  blood. 

However,  frequently,  when  these  vessels  are  wounded, 
the  par  vagum  is  also  injured,  and  the  case  is  mortal, 
either  immediately  from  the  direct  effects  both  of  the 
injury  of  the  nerve  and  sudden  loss  of  blood,  or  very 
soon  afterward,  the  bleeding  being  of  a  slower  and 
more  interrupted  kind  ;  which  circumstance  must  de- 
pend on  the  lacerated  nature  of  the  wound,  the  smal 
si/,e  of  the  opening  in  the  vessel,  or  of  that  in  the 
skin,  &c. 

Persons  who  attempt  suicide  by  cutting  their  throats, 
do  no<  often  divide  the  carotid  artery,  on  account  of 
their  incision  being  made  too  high  up.  Where  the  ca- 
rotid arteries  emerge  from  the  chest,  ihey  are  situated 
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by  the  side  of  the  trachea,  and  even  a  little  more  for- 
wards than  it.  However,  as  these  vessels  proceed  up 
the  neck,  they  become  more  laterally  situated  with  re- 
spect to  the  windpipe ;  and  when  they  have  arrived  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  where  persons  who  aim  at 
suicide  almost  alwavs  cut,  they  become  situated  more 
backwards  than  the  trachea,  inclining  towards  the 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw. 

The  ffisophagus  is  so  deeply  situated,  lying  close  to 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrjs  and  behind  the  trachea,  that 
it  is  not  often  concerned  in  any  incised  wounds,  which 
do  not  innnediately  prove  fatal,  in  consequence  of  the 
division  of  other  important  parts.  Yet  numerous  cases 
are  recorded  in  which  the  oesophagus  is  said  to  have 
been  wounded ;  and  what  is  usually  set  down  as  a  cri- 
terion of  the  fact,  is  the  passage  of  victuals  through 
the  wound.  In  many  of  these  narrations,  the  writers 
seem  to  have  forgotten  that  wounds  made  above  the  os 
hyoides,  as  they  frequently  are,  may  enter  the  mouth, 
and  the  victuals  escape  through  the  cut,  without  the 
CBSophagus  or  pharynx  being  at  all  concerned. 

However,  no  doubt  the  oesophagus  has  occasionally 
been  wounded,  together  with  the  trachea,  not  only 
without  the  patient  perishing  so  immediately  as  to  be 
incapable  of-  receiving  any  succour,  but  without  every 
chance  of  recovery  being  destroyed.  Stabs  and  gun- 
shot wounds  may  injure  the  oesophagus,  and  leave  all 
other  important  parts  untouched.  Nay,  when  other 
parts  of  consequence  are  injured,  the  patient  is  some- 
times saved. — (See  Henneii's  Military  Surgery,  p.  363, 
ed.  2.) 

Even  where  the  oesophagus  is  known  to  be  wounded, 
its  deep  situation  would  prohibit  us  from  doing  any 
thing  to  the  breach  of  continuity  in  the  tube  itself. 
The  best  plan  v\'ould  be  to  have  recourse  to  antiphlo- 
gistic means,  and  to  introduce  a  flexible  elastic  gum 
catheter,  from  one  of  the  nostrils  down  the  oesophagus, 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  nourishment  and  medi- 
cines into  llie  stomach,  without  any  risk  of  their  pass- 
ing out  at  the  wound.  An  instrument  of  this  kind 
will  lie  in  the  above  situation  for  any  length  of  time 
without  occasioning  much  inconvenience;  and  be- 
sides being  advantageous  for  injecting  nourishment 
and  medicines  down  the  passage,  and  keeping  them 
from  issuing  at  the  wound,  it  prevents  all  necessity  lor 
the  wounded  oesophagus  to  act,  and  become  disturbed, 
when  there  is  occasion  to  take  any  kind  of  liquids, 
whether  in  the  way  of  medicine  or  food.  The  outer 
wound  should  be  brought  together  and  treated  on 
common  principles. 

When  persons  cut  their  throats  as  I  have  explained, 
they  do  not  often  divide  the  carotid  artery,  owing  to 
their  incision  being  usually  made  high  up  in  the  neck, 
where  this  vessel  has  attained  a  very  backward  situa- 
tion. When  any  serious  hemorrhage  does  arise,  it  is 
sometimes  from  the  lower  branches  of  the  lingual  ar- 
tery, but  most  frequently  from  the  superior  thyroideal 
arteries.  Such  arteries  may  occasion  a  fatal  bleeding, 
which,  indeed,  would  more  frequently  be  the  event 
than  it  actually  is,  did  not  the  patient  often  faint,  in 
which  state  the  bleeding  spontaneously  ceases,  and 
gives  lime  for  the  arrival  of  surgical  assistance. 

I  need  hardly  tell  the  reader  that  these  arteries  are  to 
be  tied,  and  that  this  imjjortant  object  is  the  first  to 
which  the  surgeon  should  direct  his  attention.  The 
danger  of  bleeding  to  death  being  obviated  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  other  requisite  measures  may  be  more  de- 
liberately executed. 

With  respect  to  wounds  of  the  trachea,  the  same 
plan  of  conveying  food  and  medicines  into  the  sto- 
mach through  an  elastic  gum  catheter,  introduced 
from  one  of  the  nostrils  down  the  oesophagus,  is  highly 
proper,  though  too  much  neglected ;  for  nothing  creates 
such  disturbance  of  the  wound  as  the  convulsive  ele- 
vation and  depression  of  the  larynx  and  trachea, 
which  are  naturally  attendant  on  the  act  of  swal- 
lowing. 

Whet;  the  trachea  is  cut,  the  patient's  power  of 
forming  the  voice  is  more  or  loss  impaired,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  air  passing  into  and  out  ol  the  lungs 
chiefly  through  the  wound.  Besides  air,  a  c^msider- 
able  quantity  of  the  natural  mucus  of  the  trarhea  is 
also  continually  coming  out  of  the  wound. 

The  grand  means  of  accomplishing  the  union  of 
wounds  of  the  trachea,  are  a  proper  i)osi»ion  of  the 
bead,  and  a  rigorous  oli}<ervance  of  quietude,  n.' 
ndsing  the  patient's  head  with  pillows,  and  keeping 


his  chin  close  to  his  breast,  the  edge  of  the  wound  both 
in  the  skin  and  trachea,  are  placed  in  contact,  even 
without  any  other  assistance,  unless  the  division  of 
the  trachea  be  exceedingly  large.  It  is  proper,  how- 
ever, to  promote  the  effect  of  a  suitable  position  with 
strips  of  sticking  plaster,  and  sometimes  with  a  suture 
or  two.  But  the  necessity  for  sutures  must  depend  on 
the  e.\tent  of  the  division  of  the  trachea ;  for  unless 
most  of  the  circle  of  this  tube  be  cut,  and  position  be 
ngglected,  tlie  wound  in  it  will  not  gape.  The  stitches 
should  never  be  passed  through  the  lining  of  tiie  tra- 
cliea,  as  this  method  would  be  likely  to  make  it  in- 
flame, and  occasion  considerable  coughing  and  irrita 
lion,  attended  with  very  pernicious  eflects. 

Should  there  be  much  coughing,  apparently  arising 
from  irritation  and  inflammation  in  the  trachea,  bleed- 
ing is  proper,  if  other  considerations  do  not  forbid  it. 
The  spermaceti  mixture  with  opium  is  also  frequently 
of  great  service.  I  never  saw  a  wound  of  the  tracliea 
unite  by  the  first  intention. 

[That  wounds  of  the  trachea  do  unite  by  the  first 
intention  would  seem  to  be  rendered  probable,  at  least. 
by  the  early  recovery  of  patients  after  the  operation  of 
bronchotomy.  This  operation  is  now  very  frequently 
per.'brmed  in  this  country,  for  the  removal  of  foreign 
bodies  from  the  trachea  and  sometimes  for  trachitis  or 
croup.  Indeed  I  have  known  it  resorted  to  dernierly 
in  phthisis  trachealis,  but  without  benefit.  The  fact 
however  is  sufficiently  established,  that  the  operation 
is  seldom  followed  by  any  troublesome  symptoms,  and 
the  trachea  does  unite  in  a  very  few  days. 

In  this  operation  it  is  true  that  the  incision  is  often 
perpendicular  only,  and  the  crucial  incision  is  not  al- 
ways necessary,  while  in  wounds  of  the  throat  as  in 
attempted  suicides,  the  trachea  is  generally  wounded 
across  its  caliber  or  between  the  rings,  I  remem- 
ber seeing  one  instance  in  which  a  man  cut  his  throat 
with  a  razor,  and  divided  the  trachea  entirely  across 
and  yet  it  united  again  by  the  treatment  recommended 
by  Mr.  Cooper,  and  in  a  few  weeks  his  voice  and  respi- 
ration had  entirely  recovered.  We  should  always 
make  the  attempt  as  here  advised,  and  will  very  gene- 
rally be  successful. — Reese.] 

See  John  Bell  on  JVounds,  ed.  3.  Henuen's  Mill' 
tary  Surgery,  p.  356,  tj-c.  ed.  2,  Suo.  Edin.  1320. 
Among  othei  references  made  by  Dr.  Hsnnen,  the  fol- 
Icwing  seem  to  vie  to  merit  particular  notice : — An  in- 
teresting case  of  wound  of  the  neck,  succeeded  by  hemi- 
plegia, ajid  another  of  gun-shot  wound  of  the  throat, 
succeeded  by  paralysis  and  convulsions,  says  Dr.  Hen- 
nen,  is  given  by  Forestus  in  his  Surgical  Observations. 
Another  with  loss  of  motion  in  the  arm,  from  a  wound 
in  the  neck,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Edin.  Med.  Essays, 
vol.  1.  And  in  the  Med.  Commentaries,  by  Dr.  Dun- 
can, vol.  4,  p.  434,  and  vol.  8, ;;.  356,  are  two  interesting 
cases.  Murcinna,  in  his  Med.  Chir.  Beobachtungen, 
relates  a  case  of  removal  of  the  thyroid  gland  by  a 
cannon-ball ;  the  patient  survived  fourteen  days,  and 
died  of  dysentery.  Wounds  of  the  (zsophagus  often 
remain  open  for  indeterminate  periods,  as  is  exemplified 
in  a  case  reported  by  Trioen,  in  his  Fasciculus  Obse7- 
vationum,  Lugd.  1745,  p.  40.  Mr.  Bruce  has  recorded 
an  interesting  case  of  wound  of  the  (Esophagus,  in 
Med.  Chir.  Journ.  vol.  1,  p.  369.  /  would  also  refer  to 
various  parts  of  Mem.  de  Chir.  Milit.  by  Baron  Ear 
rey ;  and  Thomson^ s  Report  of  Obs.  made  in  Mil. 
HospitaU  in  Belgium,  8uo.  Edin.  1826. 

THROMBUS.  (From  ^p6p6oi,  coagulated  biood.) 
A  clot  of  blood.  The  term  is  also  applied  tf  a  tumour, 
formed  by  a  collection  of  extravasated  coagulated 
blood,  under  the  integuments  after  bleeding.  When 
not  considerable  it  is  usually  called  an  cochymo/is. — 
(See  this  word  and  Bleeding.) 

A  thrombus  after  bleeding  generally  arises  from  the 
opening  in  the  vein  not  corresponding  to  that  in  the 
skin.  The  patient's  altering  the  posture  of  his  arm, 
while  the  blood  is  flowing  into  the  basin,  will  often 
cause  an  interruption  to  the  escape  of  the  fluid  from 
the  external  orifice  of  the  puncture  ;  and  consequently 
it  insinuates  itself  into  the  cellular  substance  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  op«!ning  in  the  vein.  In  proportion  n« 
the  blood  issues  from  the  vessel,  it  is  eflfused  in  the  cvl 
lularmembrane,  between  the  skin  and  fascia,  covor- 
Ing  ihe  nmscles;  and  this  with  more  or  less  rapidity, 
and  in  a  greater  or  less  quantity,  according  ns  the 
edges  of  the  skin  more  or  less  imjK'de  the  oiitwaid  e»- 
cans  of  the  fluid.    Soinethues,  also,  a  thrombus  foruii 
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after  venesection,  when  the  usual  dressings,  com- 
press, and  bandage  have  been  put  over  the  puncture, 
and  the  patient  imprudently  makes  use  of  the  arm  on 
which  the  operation  lias  been  done.  Tliis  is  more  par- 
ticularly liable  to  happen  wlien  the  opening  in  the  vein 
has  been  made  large. 

When  the  extravasation  is  not  copious,  it  is  of  little 
importance,  for  the  tumour  generally  admits  of  being 
easily  resolved,  by  applying  linen  dipped  in  any  discu- 
tient  lotion.  If  the  swelling  be  more  extensive,  ap- 
plying to  it  a  compress, wet  with  a  solution  of  common 
sea-salt,  is  deemed  an  efficacious  plan  of  promoting 
the  absorption  of  the  extravasated  blood.  Brandy  and 
a  solution  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia  in  vinegar,  are 
likewise  eligible  applications. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  thrombus  induces  in- 
flammation and  suppuration  of  the  edges  of  the  punc- 
ture. Tlie  treatment  is  now  like  that  of  any  little  ab- 
scess :  a  common  linseed  poultice  may  be  applied,  and 
any  considerable  accumulation  of  matter  should  be 
prevented  by  making  an  opening  with  a  lancet  in 
proper  time.  As  soon  as  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
have  ceased,  discutients  should  be  employed  again  for 
the  purpose  of  dispersing  the  remainuig  clots  of  blood, 
and  surrounding  induration. 

When  the  quantity  of  blood  is  large,  many  authors 
recommend  opening  the  tumour  at  once ;  and  despair- 
ing of  the  power  of  the  absorbents  to  remove  the  ex- 
travasation, they  direct  as  much  of  the  blood  as  pos- 
sible to  be  pressed  out  through  the  incision.  I  believe, 
however,  that  making  an  opening  is  seldom  necessary, 
and  often  brings  on  inflammation  and  suppuration, 
when  they  might  be  avoided.  I  have  never  seen  any 
case  in  which  this  practice  seemed  necessary,  though 
such  a  case  mav  be  conceived. 

THYROID  GLAND,  DISEASED.  See  Brcnclio- 
cele. 

THYROID  GLAND,  EXTIRPATION  OF.  That 
such  an  operation,  though  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culties, is  not  impracticable,  is  proved  by  the  following 
example  :— 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1791,  a  woman  presented  her- 
self for  admission  at  tlie  H6tel  Dieu,  with  a  tuniour  of 
the  right  portion  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Tlie  swelling 
was  two  inches  in  diameter,  round,  hard,  and  attached 
to  the  right  and  middle  part  of  the  trachea,  and  it  pushed 
outwards  the  sterno  inastoideus  muscle.  Independ- 
ently of  its  being  sensibly  raised  by  each  pulsation  of 
the  arteries,  it  followed  the  motions  of  deglutition,  and 
in  a  slight  degree  impeded  the  passage  of  solid  aliment. 
Desault  made  an  incision  through  the  middle  of  the  tu- 
mour, beginning  one  inch  above,  and  finishing  one  inch 
below  the  swelling.  By  the  first  stroke  he  cut  down  as 
far  as  the  gland,  dividing  the  integuments,  the  platys- 
niamyoides,  and  some  fibres  of  the  sterno-hyoidei  and 
slerno-thyroidei  muscles.  An  assistant,  with  the 
view  of  fixing  the  tumour,  drew  it  towards  the  inner 
edge  of  the  wound,  while  the  operator  detached  the 
swelling  from  the  sterno-mastoideus  muscle.  In  dis- 
secting the  cellular  substance  which  united  the  parts, 
two  small  arteries  were  divided,  which  were  secured 
with  ligatures.  The  outer  portion  of  the  tumour  being 
thus  disengaged,  the  inner  was  detached  in  the  same 
way.  The  tumour  was  then  drawn  outwards  by 
means  of  a  hook,  that  it  might  be  separated  with  more 
ease  from  the  trachea.  In  the  course  of  this  dissection, 
the  branches  of  the  thyroid  arteries  were  successively 
tied  as  fast  as  they  were  divided.  The  assistant  who 
held  the  hook  pulled  the  gland  from  within  and  forwards, 
while  the  surgeon  finished  the  dissection  outwards 
and  from  above  downwards.  This  part  of  the  opera- 
tion was  most  difficult ;  it  was  necessary  continually 
TO  wipe  away  the  blood  with  a  sponge,  which  neces- 
sarily prevented  tlie  parts  from  being  easily  distin- 
guished, and  obliged  the  surgeon  to  cut  but  a  little  at  a 
time,  and  always  to  examine  well  with  his  finger  those 
parts  which  he  was  about  to  cut.  By  this  cautious  dis- 
section, the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid  arteries  were 
laid  bare,  and  afterward  tied  with  the  aid  of  a  blunt 
crooked  needle.  They  were  then  trai\sversely  divided, 
and  the  remaining  part  of  the  tumour  detached  from 
the  trachea,  to  which  it  strongly  adhered.  Tho  wound 
resulting  from  this  operation  was  nearly  three  inches 
in  depth  ;  outwardly  bounded  by  the  sterno-mastoideus 
muscle,  inwardly  by  the  trachea  and  oesophagus,  and 
posteriorly  by  the  carotid  artery  and  par  vagum,  which 
were  exposed  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound.    The  extir- 
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pated  tumour  was  five  inclies  in  circumference;  aaS 
on  examination  was  found  to  differ  in  no  particular 
from  scirrhous  glands,  except  that  in  the  centre  there 
was  a  cartilaginous  nucleus.  The  patient  left  the  hos- 
pital perfectly  well  the  thirty-fourth  day  after  the  ope 
ration — (See  DesauWs  Parisian  Chir.  Journ.  vol.  2, 
p.  292.  296.) 

Tile  extirpation  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  an  operation 
extremely  difficult,  and  certaitdy  highly  dangerous, 
when  performed  by  an  operator  but  moderately  exer 
cised  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  The  number 
and  size  of  the  arteries  divided,  the  proximity  of  the 
trachea,  oesophagus,  jugular  vein,  and  carotid,  near 
which  the  knife  must  necessarily  pass,  are  the  princi 
pal  dangers  which  have  deterred  the  majority  of  prac- 
titioners from  performing  the  operation.  The  first 
time  that  Gooch  undertook  the  operation,  he  was  de- 
terred from  finishing  it  by  the  hemorrhage,  and  his  pa- 
tient died  on  the  eighth  day.  The  second  time  he  suc- 
ceeded better,  but  was  incapable  of  securing  the  vessels  ; 
and  the  hemorrhage,  which  would  have  been  mortal, 
was  only  stopped  by  the  pressure  of  the  hands  of  as- 
sistants for  the  space  of  eight  days. — I^Gooch's  Med. 
and  Chir.  Obs.  p.  130.  BelVs  System  of  Surgeru  vol. 
5, ;;.  525.     Richter's  Bihl.  t.  2,  p.  128.)  " 

Vogel  and  Tiieden  also  did  the  operation  with  sue-  ■ 
cess  ;  but  no  surgeon  who  has  attempted  this  bold  ope- 
ration has  signalized  himself  so  much  by  it  as  Dr. 
Hedenus,  of  Dresden,  who  has  removed  the  diseased 
thyroid  gland  in  six  instances  with  success.  His  rea-  * 
sons  for  resorting  so  often  to  this  diflficult  operation,  he 
says,  are:  1st,  because  he  has  seen  a  patient  with  en- 
larged thyroid  gland,  for  which  the  seton  had  been 
employed,  seized  on  the  ninth  day  with  violent  teta- 
nus, which  proved  fatal  in  17  hours;  2dly,  because  he 
considers  setons  and  other  similar  means  unlikely  to  do 
good,  as  he  has  almost  always  found  portions  of  carti- 
lage or  bone  within  the  diseased  part.  In  one  of  his 
cases  the  gland  was  as  large  as  a  skittle-ball ;  it  covered 
the  whole  of  the  front  of  the  neck,  reaching  from  the 
OS  hyoides  to  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  and  push- 
ing back  on  each  side  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus  and , 
adjacent  parts.  The  circumference  of  its  base  was  14 
inches,  and  its  transverse  diameter  seven.  It  had  a  firm, 
tense,  heavy  feel.  Tlie  skin  was  full  of  enlarged  veins ; 
and  the  tumour  communicated  to  the  hand  a  throbbing 
motion,  wliich  might  liave  been  taken  for  that  of  an 
aneurismal  swelling. 

The  patient  was  laid  on  a  mattress.  Dr.  Hedenus 
then  divided  the  skm  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  from 
the  OS  hyoides  to  the  top  of  the  sternum,  and  dissected 
and  turned  back  the  skin  and  platysma  myoides  on 
each  side  to  the  extent  of  two  inches.  The  sterno- 
hyoid and  sternothyroid  muscles  were  then  seen  firmly- 
adherent  to  the  whole  tumour.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  separate  them  from  the  swelling;  but  scarcely  had 
the  dissection  extended  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  when  a 
copious  stream  of  blood  proceeded  from  numerous 
small  arteries,  which  could  neither  be  tied,  on  account 
of  their  minuteness,  nor  stopped  with  styptics.  Hede- 
nus, therefore,  determined  immediately  to  cut  through 
the  above-named  muscles  at  their  points  of  attachment* 
above  and  below,  and  to  remove  the  intervening  por- 
tions with  the  tumour. 

Respecting  this  part  of  the  operation,  it  merits  parti- 
cular notice,  that,  after  the  cure,  the  motions  of  the  os 
hyoides  and  larynx,  and  the  functions  of  respiration, 
speech,  and  deglutition  all  remained  unimpaired; 
which  was  also  the  case  in  four  other  instances,  in 
which  Hedenus  removed  portions  of  the  sterno-hyoidei 
and  stcrno-thyroidei  muscles. 

Hedenus  next  separated  the  swelling  above  and  be 
low,  from  the  sternocleido-mastoid  and  omo-hynirf 
muscles,  and  also  from  the  jugular  vein  and  carotid 
arteries,  to  which  it  was  closely  adherent,  until  he  had 
freed  it  as  far  as  the  point  where  the  thyroid  arteries 
originate.  He  then  tied  all  the  superior  and  inferior 
thyroideal  arteries  close  to  the  tumour,  and,  on  account 
of  the  free  anastomoses,  applied  toeacli  vessel  two  liga- 
tures, and  divided  it  in  the  interspace.  The  more 
deeply  the  dissection  now  reached,  the  more  hazard- 
ous did  the  operation  appear,  as  at  every  cut  of  four  or 
five  lines  he  was  obliged  to  tie' two  or  three  arteries 
which  was  done  with  great  difficulty.  After  mosl 
cautiously  dissecting  to  the  base  of  the  tumour,  which 
was  firmly  attached  to  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  the 
three  upper  rings  of  the  trachea,  he  met  with  so  many 
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arteries,  for  the  njost  part  as  large  as  the  radial  or  digi- 
tal, tiiat  in  order  to  prevent  fartlier  loss  of  blood,  he 
decided  to  tie  tlie  base  ol  the  swelling,  and  then  cut 
away  the  tumour  above  the  ligature.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  used  a  blunt-pointed  aneurisnial  needle,  armed 
with  two  four-threaded  ligatures.  This  was  passed 
through  the  middle  of  the  base,  while  the  tumour  was 
pulled  upwards  ;  and  one  ligature  was  then  firmly  tied 
over  the  lower,  and  the  other  over  the  upper  half  of 
the  base.  For  the  sake  of  being  still  more  sure  of  com- 
manding the  hemorrhage,  Hedenus  also  applied  a  third 
ligature  all  round  the  swelling,  and  he  then  extirpated 
the  diseased  gland,  without  any  bleeding  from  the  pari 
included  in  the  ligatures.  These  were  now  fastened  at 
the  sides  of  the  wound  with  adhesive  plaster.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  wound  was  sprinkled  with  povv- 
<leied  gum  arable,  over  which  was  laid  agaric,  wet 
with  Theden's  vulaerary  lotion.  These  applications 
Jiaviiig  been  covered  with  charpie,  the  lips  of  the 
wound  were  drawn  towards  each  other  with  adhesive 
plaster,  which  was  also  covered  with  compresses  wet 
witli  vinegar,  and  renewed  every  six  or  eight  minutes. 
It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  follow  the  narrative 
of  this  case  in  ail  its  details.  The  patient,  between  the 
period  of  the  operation  and  that  of  his  cure,  suflfered  a 
great  deal  of  indisposition,  which  at  first  chiefly  con- 
sisted of  dillicult  deglutition,  severe  pain  all  over  the 
right  'side  of  the  head,  imperfect  use  of  the  arm,  fre- 
quent cough,  and  hoarseness.  In  the  afternoon  blood 
began  to  flow  through  the  bandage,  and,  as  the  bleed- 
ing had  not  abated  after  an  hour's  pressure  with  the 
hand,  the  dressings  were  removed,  and  the  blood  found 
to  proceed  not  from  any  particular  artery,  but  from  all 
the  wounded  surface.  The  wound  was  again  sprin- 
kled with  gum  arable,  whicii  was  covered  with  sponge 
and  a  bandage:  two  surgeons  were  also  directed  to 
keep  up  pressure  with  their  hands.  The  day  after  the 
operation  the  febrile  symptoms  ran  high,  but  in  two 
days  subsided  again.  On  the  eighth  day  all  the  liga- 
tures came  away,  even  that  which  had  encircled  the 
tumour,  and  a  large  quantity  of  fetid  matter  was  dis- 
charged. Soon  afterward  a  considerable  bleeding 
arose,  which  however  was  slopped  with  sponge  and 
alum  powder.  On  the  16th  day  another  serious  he- 
morrhage was  occasioned  by  a  convulsive  cough,  and 
life  was  endangered  by  the  loss  of  not  less  than  two 
pounds  of  blood.  The  bleeding  which  came  from  the 
upper  angle  of  the  wound  was  stopped  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  sponge  dipped  in  rectified  spirit,  and  covering 
the  wound  and  indeed  the  whole  neck  with  compresses 
wet  with  vinegar,  pressure  being  also  kept  up  on  the 
sponge  with  the  hand.  The  dangerous  state  of  the  pa- 
tient may  be  conceived  when  it  is  known,  that  there 
was  now  a  deadly  paleness  of  his  whole  body,  languid 
eyes,  dimness  of  vision,  loss  of  hearing  and  speech, 
and  extreme  prostration  of  the  vital  powers.  With  the 
aid  of  judicious  treatment,  however,  he  rallied,  and  in 
the  end  left  the  hospital  quite  cured. 

In  another  case  operated  upon  by  Hedenus,  the  diffi- 
culties were  even  greater,  owing  to  the  extension  of  a 
portion  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland  as  far 
ba&k  as  the  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical  verte- 
briE  ;  but,  after  the  third  day  from  the  operation,  the 
progress  to  recovery  was  not  interrupted  by  any  bleed- 
ings.— (See  Oraefe's  Journ.  h.  2,  p.  237,"  Sfc.  or  the 
Quarterly  Journ.  of  Foreign  Med.  J^o.  J9.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  method  adopted  by 
Hedenus  was  well  calculated  to  obviate  the  great 
source  of  Immediate  danger,  viz.  the  bleeding.  As  long 
as  it  was  practicable  he  took  up  every  vessel  which  1^3 
exposed  or  di  vide<l ;  and  when  this  plan  could  not  be  con- 
tinued, he  tied  the  base  of  the  tumour  ere  he  detached 
the  enlarged  gland  from  the  larynx.  This  tying  of  the 
base  of  the  swelling,  though  sometimes  practised  on 
other  occa.sion8,  as  in  the  removal  of  diseased  axillary 
glands,  constitutes  the  chief  peculiarity  of  Hedenus's 
method. 

A  case  has  been  published  in  which  Klein  removed  a 
very  large  thyndd  gland.  The  patient,  a  boy,  eleven 
years  of  age,  died  on  the  operating-table. — (See  Jnurv. 
der  Ckir.  b.  1,  p.  120,  8wo.  Hcrlin,  1«20;  or  the  Quar- 
terly Jonm.  of  Foreign  M'dicine,  vol.  2,  p.  HBO.)  On 
the  whole,  I  cooHider  that  the  practice  of  tying  the  thy- 
roideal  arteries  is  generally  a  safer  experiment  thantlie 
removal  of  the  enlarged  gland  with  a  knife.— (See 
Eronchocelr,  Med.  Int.  44,,./>.  Hf'3.)  But  now  that  the 
•efficacy  of  the  preparations  of  iodine,  in  many  caseu  of 
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bronchocele  has  been  fully  proved,  it  is  to  be  hope* 
that  few  cases  will  present  themselves  in  which  either 
measure  will  be  absolutely  necessary. 

TIC  DOULOUREUX.  This  term  is  used  to  signify 
a  disorder,  the  most  prominent  character  of  which  con- 
sists in  severe  attacks  of  pain,  afiecting  the  nerves  of 
the  face ;  most  frequently  the  filaments  of  that  branch 
of  the  fifth  pair  which  comes  out  of  the  infra-orbitary 
foramen  :  but  sometimes  the  other  branches  of  the  fifth 
pair,  and  occasionally  the  numerous  filaments  of  the 
portio  dura  of  the  auditory  nerve,  which  are  distri- 
buted upon  the  face.  The  complaint  is  not  continual, 
but  occurs  in  violent  paroxysms,  which  vary  in  dura- 
tion in  different  instances.  It  is  the  trismus  dolorificus 
ot  Sauvages,  ihe  faciei  morbus  nervorum  crucians  o^ 
Dr.  S.  Foihergill ;  and  of  that  order  of  diseases  which 
Professor  Chaussier  has  so  aptly  denominated  neural- 
gies  (from  vevpov,  a  nerve,  and  aXyog^  pain) ;  for  it 
should  be  known  that  many  other  parts  of  the  body 
are  subject  to  a  similar  aff'ection. 

The  first  excellent  description  of  tic  douloureux  was 

published  in  the  year  1776,  by  the  late  Dr.  Fothergill 

(See  Med.  Obs.  and  Jnq.  vol.  5.)  It  is  not  true,  how- 
ever, as  is  generally  stated,  that  he  was  the  first  author 
who  noticed  the  complaint.  This,  indeed,  is  so  far 
from  being  correct,  that  we  even  find  an  account  of  an 
operation  done  long  ago  by  Louis,  for  the  relief  of  the 
disease  (see  JVo.  36  de  la  Oazette  Salutaire,  1766) ;  and 
this  identical  case  actually  became  a  subject  of  hot  dis- 
pute between  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the 
French  metropolis.— (See  a  Thesis,  entitled  "  Utrum 
in  pertinacibus  capitis  et  faciei  doloribus  aliquid  prod- 
csse  possit,  sectio  ramorum  nervi  quinii  paris  7  Pro- 
ponebat  Viellart,  1768,  conclusio  ncgativa.''') 

Tic  douloureux  conveniently  admits  of  being  di 
vided  into  four  species,  called  by  the  French  frontal^ 
sub-orbitary,  and  maxillary  neuralgia^  and  the  neural- 
gia of  the  facial  nerve. 

In  the  frontal  neuralgia,  the  pain  usually  begins  in 
the  situation  of  the  supra-orbitary  foramen,  extending 
at  first  along  the  branches  and  ramifications  of  the  fron- 
tal nerve,  distributed  to  the  soft  parts  upon  the  cranium, 
and  afterward  shooting  in  the  direction  of  the  trunk 
of  the  nerve  towards  the  bottom  of  the  orbit.  In  a 
more  advanced  stage,  the  conjunctiva  and  all  the  sur- 
face of  the  eye  participate  in  the  effects  of  the  disorder, 
and  become  affected  with  chronic  inflammation,  which 
is  described  as  a  pa-rticular  species  of  ophthalmy.  At 
length  the  pain  passes  beyond  the  distribution  of  the 
branches  of  the  frontal  nerve,  and  atfects  all  the  cor- 
responding side  of  the  face  and  head.  It  seems  as  if 
it  extended  itself  to  the  facial,  sub-orbitarj',  maxillary, 
and  even  to  the  temporal  and  occipital  nerves,  through 
the  communications  naturally  existing  between  the 
filaments  of  all  those  organs  of  sensation.  Each  parox 
ysm  produces  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  eyelids, 
and  a  copious  efl'usion  of  tears. 

The  sub-orbitary  neuralgia  is  first  felt  about  the  sub 
orbitary  foramen.  The  scat  is  probably  in  the  nerve 
of  this  name,  and  the  pain  extends  to  the  lower  eyelid, 
the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  the  muscles  about  the 
zygoma,  the  buccinator,  cheek  in  general,  ala  of  the 
nose,  and  the  upper  lip.  At  a  later  period,  the  pain 
appears  to  extend  backwards  to  the  trunk  of  the  nerve, 
and  those  branches  which  are  given  off"  in  its  passage 
through  the  sub-orbitary  canal.  Hence,  pains  are  then 
experienced  in  the  upper  teeth,  the  zygomatic  fossa, 
the  palate,  tongue,  and  within  the  cavity  of  the  nose. 
As  the  disorder  advances,  it  may  extend,  ike  other 
ncuralgice  of  the  face,  to  all  the  same  side  of  the  head. 
During  the  paroxysms,  when  the  disease  is  fully  formed, 
an  abundant  salivation  usually  takes  place.  In  gene- 
ral, the  attendant  toothache  deceives  the  practitioner, 
who,  in  the  belief  that  the  pain  arises  from  another 
cause,  uselessly  extracts  several  of  the  teeth. 

Theticdouloureuxof  the  lower  jaw  ormaxillaryneu 
ralgia,  is  usually  first  felt  about  the  situation  of  the 
anterior  orifice  of  the  canalis  mentalia,  and  it  extends 
to  the  lower  lip,  chin,  neck,  teeth,  and  temple.  Thia 
form  of  the  complaint  is  more  uncommon  than  the 
preceding;  but  after  it  has  prevailed  some  time,  !■ 
equally  remarkable  for  its  intensity. 

With  respect  to  the  neuralcia  of  the  facial  nerve  or 
portio  dura  of  the  auditory  nerve,  it  is  a  case  which 
very  soon  cannot  easily  hedit'tinguislH'd  from  Hie  other 
8|iecie8  of  tic  douloureux.  The  pains  at  an  early  period 
are  no  longer  confined  to  the  passage  of  the  principal 
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branches  of  this  nerve  between  the  parotid  gland  and 
ramus  of  the  jaw.  The  numerous  commu-nications 
of  the  portio  dura  with  the  rest  of  the  nerves  of  the 
face  seem  to  facilitate  the  extension  of  the  disease,  so 
that  the  agony  is  soon  felt  over  the  whole  side  of  the 
head.  The  original  source  of  the  disorder  can  only  be 
detected  by  attentively  considering  the  progress  of  the 
complaint  in  all  its  stages.— (See  Z)eZyjcc/(,  Traite  des 
Jilaladies  reputees  Ckirurgicales,  t.  3,  sect.  7,  p  214, 
A-c.) 

Tic  douloureux  may  be  known  from  rheumatism  by 
the  paroxysm  being  excited  by  the  slightest  touch,  by 
the  shortness  of  its  duration,  and  the  extreme  violence 
of  the  pain.  In  acute  rheumatism,  also,  there  Is  fever, 
with  redness,  heat,  and  generally  some  degree  of  swell- 
ing ;  and  in  chronic  rheumatism  the  pain  is  obtuse, 
long  continued,  and  often  increased  at  night;  none  of 
ivhich  symptoms  characterize  tic  douloureux. 

It  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  hemicrania  by 
the  pain  exactly  following  the  course  of  the  branches 
of  the  affected  nerve. 

It  is  known  from  the  toothache  by  the  comparative 
shortness  of  the  paroxyms;  the  quickness  of  their  suc- 
cession ;  the  intervals  of  entire  ease ;  the  darting  of 
the  pain  in  the  track  of  the  particular  nerve  affected  ; 
the  more  superficial  and  lancinating  kind  of  pain ;  and 
the  convulsive  twltchings  which  sometimes  accompany 
the  complaint. 

The  causes  of  tic  douloureux  may  be  said  to  be  in 
general  unknown ;  but  there  are  a  few  instances  re- 
corded, which  appear  to  be  the  consequence  of  external 
violence,  wounds,  contusions,  &c.  It  is  mentioned  in 
one  of  the  journals,  that  distant  irritations,  especially 
of  the  splanchnic  nerves,  often  produce  this  disease, 
and  that  Sir  H.  Halford  has  met  with  cases  wliere  the 
discharge  of  portions  of  diseased  bone,  even  from  a 
distant  part,  has  cured  the  complaint.— (JUcd.  Chir. 
Review,  JVo.  9,  vol.  3.)  The  difliculty  of  placing  im-- 
plicit  reliance  on  such  observations  depends  on  the 
fact,  that  disorders  frequently  exist  together  in  differ- 
ent parts,  without  havijig  any  kind  of  connexion  with 
each  other,  and  terminate  quite  as  independently. 

A  modern  writer  has  related  a  very  curious  instance 
of  a  resembling  disease  in  the  arm,  where  tlie  affection 
proceeded  from  the  lodgement  of  a  small  bit  of  bullet 
in  the  radial  nerve.— (Denmark,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trmis. 
DoZ.  4,p.  48.)  Dr.  Parry  attributed  the  pain  to  increased 
vascularity  or  determination  of  blood  (perhaps  amount- 
ing to  inflammation)  to  the  neurilema  or  vascular 
membranous  envelope  of  the  nerves  affected.— (£Ze- 
ments  of  Pathology  and  Therapeutics.) 

Sir  A.  Cooper  states,  however,  in  his  lectures,  that 
the  nerves  in  this  disease  are  certainly  not  in  an  in- 
flamed state;  for  they  are  found  of  their  natural  colour, 
and  rather  diminislied  than  enlarged.  The  latter  fact 
was  ascertained  in  a  dissection  made  by  Mr.  Thomas. 
An  occasional  thickening  of  the  nerve  is  mentioned  by 
Larrey,  Delpech,  &c. ;  but  whether  from  conjecture  or 
actual  observation  I  am  uncertain. 

Stimulating  embrocations,  blisters,  caustic  issues, 
fomentations,  leeches,  friction  with  mercurial  ointment, 
{Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  3),  electricity, 
opium  in  large  doses,  the  arsenical  solution,  and  a  va- 
riety of  antispasmodic  medicines,  are  the  principal 
means  which  have  been  tried ;  but  for  the  most  part, 
they  only  afford  partial  and  temporary  relief.  Lasserre 
has  reported  two  cases  which  were  cured  by  bark 
joined  with  opium  and  sulphuric  ether ;  and  two  other 
examples  whlcJi  yielded  to  pills  composed  of  the  ex- 
tract of  hyoscyamus,  valerian,  and  peroxide  of  zinc— 
{Journ.  Univ.  des  Sciences  Mid.  JSTo.  64,  Art.  14.)  Bel- 
ladonna has  often  been  tried  and  often  failed.  Two 
cases,  in  which  it  answered  in  doses  of  two  grains  and 
two  grains  and  a  half;  were  lately  published  by  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Whitehaven. — (See  Lond.  Med.  Repo- 
sitory for  July,  1822.)  M.  Piedagnel  cured  a  neuralgia 
of  tile  infra-orbitary  nerve,  with  the  sulphate  of  qui- 
nine, ten  grains  of  which  were  blended  with  equal 
portions  of  orange-flowor  water  and  syrup,  and  taken 
in  four  doses,  the  medicine  being  continued  afterward 
in  weaker  doses  for  a  short  time.  M.  Dupr6  has  also 
published  various  observations  representing  the  sul- 
phate of  quinine  as  a  very  powerful  remedy  for  neu- 
ralgia in  its  various  forms.  The  testimony  of  Dr. 
Rabey  is  also  in  favour  of  its  exhibition,  and  his  opinion 
is  backed  by  two  cases  in  which  he  tried  the  medicine 
with  success. — (See  ^llagc7idcc''s  Journ.  de  Physiol. 


April,  1822,  <S-c.)  An  example  of  violent  fiontal  nca 
ralgia  yielded  to  pills,  containing  in  each  one-sixtl 
of  a  gr.  of  arsenious  acid  made  up  with  soap.  ThS 
case  was  the  consequence  of  an  injury  of  the  os  front 
— {Journ.  CompUm.  du  Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid.  JVd 
48.)  From  some  facts  published  by  Dr.  Marcet,  th 
extract  of  stramonium  in  doses  of  one-eighth  and  one 
half  a  grain  thrice  a  day,  seeais  to  be  soinelimes  capa 
ble  of  alleviating  the  distressing  agony  of  the  presen 
disorder.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.1,  p.  75,  <$-c.. 
also  Kirby's  Cases,  8vo.  Lond.  1819.) 

In  1820,  Mr.  B.  Hutchinson  published  some  casei 
tending  to  prove  that  thesubcarbonateof  iron,  in  dose 
of  3ij.  or  3  j.  two  or  three  times  a  day,  is  often  ai 
excellent  remedy  for  tic  douloureux.  In  fact,  if  thi 
sulphate  of  quinine  be  excepted,  this  medicine  at  pre 
sent  possesses  more  reputation  than  any  other  for  it 
virtues  in  this  complaint.  It  is  also  highly  commende( 
by  Sir  A.  Cooper  in  his  lectures.  Yet,  for  the  follow^ 
ing  reasons,  a  shrewd  critic  views  all  this  praise  witi 
distrust ;  in  all  the  cases,  he  says,  the  iron  was  takei 
in  doses  of  3  j.  three  times  a  day,  for  months.  Tw( 
months,  indeed,  often  elapsed  before  the  pain,  &c.  wer 
more  than  slightly  relieved.  This,  he  observes,  is  ii 
itself  almost  a  proof  of  the  medicine  being  very  inert 
but  when  we  find  that  Mr.  Huchinson  conjoins  othe 
treatment ;  that  he  takes  off  inflammatory  action  ;  tha 
he  attends  to  the  abdominal  functions  and  to  the  diet 
and  forbids  mercurials,  purgatives,  and  all  medicina 
likely  to  debilitate  the  nervous  system ;  we  may  b 
allowed  to  doubt  the  sole  efficacy  of  the  iron  in  curin| 
these  cases.  Sure  we  are,  that  the  majority  of  case 
would  yield  in  less  time  to  the  plans  recommended  bj 
Mr.  Aberneihy  for  restoring  the  health,  joined  witI 
local  treatment,  calculated  to  relieve  the  inflammatioi 
wiiich  in  most  cases,  he  says,  probably  affects  tl 
nerves  themselves.- (See  Med.  Intelligencer  for  182^ 
p.  472.)  The  latter  conjecture,  however,  is  rather  : 
pugnant  to  what  is  now  commonly  believed. 

The  strongest  fact  in  proof  of  the  real  efficacy  of  t 
subcarbonate  of  iron,  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Crawford 
a  severe  case  was  benefited  soon  after  its  exhibitioni 
but  by  mistake,  the  carbonate  of  potass  was  then  givei 
for  a  few  days,  during  which  time  the  spasms  returne< 
with  their  usual  violence  and  frequency :  but  whet 
the  iron  was  given  again,  the  good  effects  formerly  ex 
perienced  from  it  returned.— (See  Med.  and  Phy» 
Journ.  for  Feb.  1823.) 

The  operation  of  dividing  the  trunk  of  the  affectei 
nerve,  and  even  of  dissecting  out  a  portion  of  it,  so  as 
to  prevent  all  chance  of  a  relapse  from  the  reunion  of  ■ 
the  ends  of  the  nerve,  is  a  plan  which  has  sometimeM 
been  practised  with  permanent  benefit.  Thus,  any^ 
one  of  the  three  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves ' 
may  be  divided  at  the  point  where  it  comes  out  upon 
the  face.  But  before  having  recourse  to  this  means, 
the  surgeon  should  be  sure  that  the  particular  nerve 
which  he  is  about  to  expose  and  divide  is  really  the 
principal  seat  of  the  disease  ;  for  wiien  all  the  nerves 
of  the  face  generally  are  affected,  or  when  the  branches  ^J 
of  the  portio  dura  are  especially  concerned,  there : 
little  hope  of  success.  In  fact,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  operation  has  had  many  failures  and  relapses/ 
either  from  the  cases  not  having  been  duly  discrimi- 
nated, or  from  tlie  neglect  to  remove  a  portion  of  the 
exposed  nerve.  Richorand,  Delpech,  and  most  of  the 
leading  surgeons  in  France,  express  their  preference  to 
the  application  of  the  moxa  or  cautery,  which,  they 
say,  proves  more  frequently  successful  than  the  knife 
This  should  be  done  directly  over  the  apertures  from 
which  the  nerves  emerge  on  the  forehead,  cheek,  or 
chin  ;  and  Richerand  asserts,  that  by  such  treatment, 
the  pains  may  always  be  cured,  or  at  all  events  ren- 
dered supportable.— (JVo5o^r.  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  218,  edit. 
4.)  Delpech  also  affirms  that  the  section  of  the  nerve^ 
very  often  fails,  and  that  issues  and  the  repeated 
of  the  cautery  have  been  attended  witii  the  greates 
success.— (See  Precis  des  .Mai.  Chir.  t.  3, p.  2130  The^ 
disfigurement  of  the  countenance  by  burning  applica- 
tions must,  however,  be  very  objectionable  ;  and  as  I 
think  there  is  no  positive  evidence  of  the  superiority  of 
this  method  over  the  use  of  the  knife,  I  consider  what 
Richerand  and  Delpech  have  stated  only  as  another 
instance  of  the  extreme  partiality  of  the  French  sur 
geons  to  the  moxa  and  cauterization.  Delpech  con 
fesses,  however,  that  when  the  pains  seem  to  be  the 
consequence  of  a  ganglion  or  thickening  of  a  part 
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Oi  a  nerve,  the  excision  of  such  part  is  indispen- 
sable. Tliei-B  can  be  little  doubt  thar  this  would 
have  been  more  proper  than  amputation,  m  Mr.  Den- 
mark's case,  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  The 
theories  of  Dr.  Parry,  senior,  who  was  generally  in- 
clined to  refer  the  ertects  of  disease  to  increased  de- 
termination of  blood  to  the  parts  affected,  led  him  to 
believe  that  the  operation  of  cutting  the  nerve,  as 
performed  by  Dr.  Ilaighlon  and  others,  did  good  rather 
by  the  division  of  the  artificial  branch  supplying  the 
affected  ramification  of  the  trigeminus  nerve,  than  by 
the  division  of  that  ramification  itself.— (Parry,  Elc- 
ments  of  Pathology,  «S-c.) 

There  have  been  many  examples  of  tic  douloureux, 
which,  after  resisting  all  attempts  to  cure  them,  have 
been  left  to  themselves,  and  after  a  long  time,  sponta- 
neously subsided.— (7JeZ;yec/i,  Traite  dcs  Maladies 
Chir.  t.  3,  p.  212.  215.)  This  author  has  seen  the  ope- 
ration of  dividing  the  chief  branches  of  the  portio  dura, 
in  front  of  the  parotid  gland  undertaken,  and  even  a 
portion  of  the  soft  parts  cut  away ;  but  without  any 
favourable  consequences. — (P.  218.) 

When  the  infra-orbitary  nerve  is  to  be  divided,  Sir 
A.  Cooper  recommends  it  to  be  done  a  quarter  of  an 
Inch  below  the  orbit.  The  supra  orbitary  nerve  should 
be  cut  through  just  where  it  passes  out  of  the  supra- 
orbitary  foramen.  An  instance  in  which  this  measure 
produced  an  immediate  alteration  in  the  seat  of  the 
pain,  may  be  read  in  the  8th  No.  of  the  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Foreign  Med. ;  but  the  cure  was  not  complete 
till  the  integuments  had  been  divided  from  the  root  of 
the  nose  to  the  temple.  The  method  of  dividing  the 
inferior  maxillary  nerve  advised  by  the  same  surgeon, 
is  to  cutdown  to  the  foramen  mentale  on  the  inside  of  the 
lip  directly  under  the  bicuspid  tooth.  By  the  division 
of  this  nerve,  M.  Bouillard  effectually  cured  one  very 
severe  case.— (See  Lond.  Med.  Repository,  JVo.  79.) 

[  Dr.  Mott  has  adopted  the  practice  of  dividing  the 
nerve  in  almost  every  case  of  neuralgia,  where  it  is 
practicable.  He  has  repeated  this  operation  on  the  in- 
fra-obitary,  mental,  and  other  nerves  so  frequently  and 
with  so  great  success,  that  he  confidently  recommends 
it  to  his  pupils  and  patients.  He  sometimes  insulates 
a  portion  of  the  nerve  by  repeated  incisions  through  it 
at  small  distances  from  each  other,  preferring  this  to 
the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  nerve,  as  recommended 
and  practised  by  others. 

My  own  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  in  those 
cases,  in  which  the  division  of  the  nerve,  by  the  knife, 
the  insulation  or  removal  of  portions  of  it,  all  fail  of 
success,  that  we  have  a  remedy  in  the  potass,  pur.  vel 
Japis  inferalis,  which  will  seldom,  if  ever,  fail.  I  have 
several  times  cured  the  disease  in  its  worst  form  in  the 
pes  anserinus,  and  in  the  infra-orbitary  nerve,  by  ap- 
plying this  vegetable  caustic  until  it  acted  upon  the 
nerve.  Stramonium  and  the  tincture  of  iodine  have 
justly  obtained  reputation  as  internal  remedies  in  this 
disease. 

Professor  Hosack  has  published  among  his  medical 
essays  some  valuable  observations  on  tic  douloureux, 
in  which  he  contends  that  neuralgia  is  not  a  local  affec- 
tion or  disease  of  a  particular  nerve,  and  to  be  removed 
by  the  division  of  such  nerve ;  but  a  disease  dependent 
upon  the  whole  system,  and  only  to  be  counteracted  by 
remedie% addressed  to  the  peculiar  stale  or  condition  of 
the  cotstitution.— fteese.] 

I  have  already  stated,  that  the  nerves  of  the  extremi- 
ties are  subject  to  affections  very  analogous  to  tic  dou- 
loureux. The  following  instance,  related  by  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy,  will  be  found  interesting: — 

A  lady  became  gradually  affected  with  a  painful  state 
of  the  integuments  under,  and  adjoining  to,  the  inner 
edge  of  the  nail  of  the  ring-finger  of  the  left  hand.  No 
injury  to  the  part  was  remembered,  which  could  have 
brought  on  this  disease.  The  pain  occurred  at  irregu- 
lar intervals,  and  was  extremely  severe  during  the  time 
of  its  continuance,  which  waa  for  a  day  or  two,  when 
it  urually  abated.  Accidental  slight  injuries  always 
prodiic«ed  great  pain,  and  frequently  brought  on  the  pa- 
roxysms, which,  however,  occasionally  occurred  spon- 
taneously,  or  without  any  evident  exciting  cause.  In 
all  these  particulars,  the  disease  correctly  resembled  tic 
«3ouioureux.  As  the  pain  increased,  the  disorder  seemed 
to  extend  up  the  nerves  of  the  arm.  After  the  patient 
bad  endured  this  painful  affliction  for  seven  years,  she 
submitted  to  have  theskin,which  was  the  original  seatof 
the  disorder,  burnt  with  caustic.    Tliio  application  gave 
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her  intense  pain,  and,  on  the  healing  of  the  wound,  she 
found  her  sutftrings  rather  augmented  than  diminished 
by  the  experiment.  After  four  years  more  of  suffering, 
she  consulted  Mr.  Abernethy,  when  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  were  such  as  to  render  an  operation  indis- 
pensably necessary.  The  pain  of  the  part  was  intole- 
rable, and  it  extended  all  up  the  nerves  of  the  arm ;  and 
this  general  pain  was  so  constant  during  the  night  as  to 
deprive  the  patient  of  rest.  The  muscles  of  the  back 
of  the  neck  were  occasionally  affected  with  spasms. 
The  integuments  of  the  affected  arm  were  much  hotter 
than  those  of  the  opposite  arm,  and  sometimes  the  tem- 
perature was  so  increased  as  to  cause  a  burning  sensa- 
tion in  them.  Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy did  not  hesitate  to  divide  the  nerve  of  the  finger 
from  which  all  this  disorder  seemed  to  originate.  He 
laid  it  bare  by  a  longitudinal  incision  of  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  from  the  second  joint  of 
the  finger,  and  divided  it  opposite  to  that  joint,  by  a 
curved  sharp-pointed  bistoury,  which  was  conveyed 
under  it.  He  then  took  hold  of  the  nerve  with  a  pair 
of 'forceps,  and  reflecting  it  downwards,  removed  a  por- 
tion it,  half  an  inch  in  length,  so  that  the  possibility  of  a 
quick  re-union  might  be  prevented.  The  wound  was 
brought  together  with  sticking  plaster,  and  it  united 
by  adhesion  ;  but  the  upper  part  of  the  wound,  oppo 
site  to  the  upper  end  of  the  nerves,  became  slightly  in- 
flammed  and  was  very  painful.  However,  in  the 
course  of  three  weeks,  the  appearance  of  inflammation 
gradually  went  off.  After  the  operation,  Mr.  Aberne- 
thy pinched  the  originally  affected  integuments  sharply 
with  his  nails,  without  causing  any  sensation ;  but  if, 
in  so  doing,  he  moved  the  finger,  then  pain  was  felt. 

The  result  was,  that  nine  months  after  the  operation, 
the  general  pains  in  the  nerves  had  become  very  trivial  • 
but  the  sensation  in  the  integuments  at  the  end  of 
the  finger  had  gradually  increased,  and  the  skin  had 
now  its  natural  sensibility,  so  as  accurately  to  distin- 
guish the  tangible  properties  of  any  body  applied  to  it. 
If,  also,  the  originally  affected  part  was  slightly  com- 
pressed, painful  sensations,  resembling  those  which  for- 
merly occurred,  took  T^\ace.—{Mernethy''s  Surgical 
Works,  vol.  2,  p.  203.)  In  a  case  resembling  the  for 
mer,  but  the  consequence  of  a  wound  of  the  finger,  Mr. 
Lawrence  also  cut  down  to  the  nerve  and  removed  a 
portion  of  it  with  permanent  success.  In  a  case  of  se- 
vere pain  in  the  thumb,  extending  up  the  arm  to  the 
neck,  and  causing  a  distortion  of  the  neck,  fits,  &c.,  Sir 
A.  Cooper  cut  down  upon  the  radial  nerve,  by  the  side 
of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  longus,  and  cut  out  about 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  of  it.  The  result  was  a  com- 
plete cure.— (irtncef,  vol.  3,  p.  113.)  FothcrgilVs  Pa- 
per in  vol.  5,  of  the  Medical  Obs.  and  Inq.  Dr.  Haigh- 
ton^s  Obs.  in  the  Med.  Records  and  Researches.  iJar- 
win's  Zoonomia.  Abernethy^ s  Surg.  Works,  vol.  2,  p . 
203,  (Src.  Richerand,  J^osogr.  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  216,  <S"C.  edit. 
4.  Dclpcch,  Prdcis  dcs  Maladies  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  206,  Sfc, 
Dr.  S.  FothergiWs  Systematic  Account  of  Tic  Dou 
loureux,  1804.  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4,  p.  48  ;  vol.  7, 
p.  575,  ($-c.  Kirby's  Cases,  8oo.  Lond.  1819.  B.  Hutch- 
inson, cases  of  Tic  Doulo%ireux,  8vo.  1820.  Also  2d 
edit.  1822.  Richmond,  in  Lond.  Med.  Phys.  Joum. 
Sept.  1821:  a  case  in  favour  of  subcarbonate  of  iron. 
Wadell,  iuEdinb.  Med.  .Journ.  J^o.  32 :  case  to  the  same 
j)urport.  Lizars,insantework,M'o.69.  Carter's  case 
in  Med.  Repository,  JVo.  89.  L.  I).  Yeate's  Review  of  a 
severe  case  of  Neuralgia,  S,-c.  with  observations,  1822. 
Dr.  Stewart  Crawford,  in  Med  and  Phys.  Jc  :trn.  Feb. 
1823.  Also,  A.  T.  Thomson,  in  the  same  Jfo. ;  and  ad- 
ditional cases  by  various  other  practitioners  in  the  J^Tos 
for  April,  June,  and  September,  1823.  A.  Wilson,  in 
Edinb.  Med.  Journ.  JVo.  75  :  a  case  cured  by  purgatives, 
followed  by  bark,  after  the  subcarbonate  of  iron  and  liq. 
arsenicalis  had  failed.  H.  Jeffries,  J^euralgin  of  tUt 
Median  JVcrve,  after  a  bum  on  the  thumb,  cured  by  sub- 
carbonate of  iron.  See  Med.  and  Phys.  .Tourn.  May, 
1823.  T.  Taylor,  in  Edinb.  Med.  .Tonrn.  J^o.lQ:  car- 
bonate of  soda,  hemlock,  and  the  prussic  acid,  pre- 
scribed with  success. 

TINCTURA  CANTHARIDI3.  Sometimes  em- 
ployed in  gleets,  and  incontinence  of  urine,  arisiiij: 
from  a  want  of  proper  action  in  the  sphincter  veHlra- 
muscle.  The  usual  dose  is  from  ten  to  forty  drops, 
twice  or  thrice  a  day;  but  its  eflects  ghould  be  rarclMlly 
watched  ;  for  it  is  apt  to  occasion  daiigernii.«  inflamnia- 
tions  of  the  urinai-y  organs,  violent  strniiffurieH,  »n<l  re- 
tention of  urine.    It  is  occasionally  added  to  varioua 
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liniments,  when  the  object  is  to  stimulate  the  skin  con- 
siderably and  rouse  the  action  of  tlie  nerves  and  absorb- 
ents, as  in  certain  cases  of  ptosis,  paralysis,  &c.  Dr. 
Anthony  Todd  Thomson  found  it  a  useful  application 
in  the  nioriiiication  ol  tlie  extremities,  sometimes  hap- 
pening without  any  apparent  cause;  and  also  to  frost- 
bitten parts. — {London  Dispensatory,  p.  658,  ed.  2.) 

[The  tincture  of  cantharides  has  long  been  in  use,  even 
internally,  but  its  value  as  a  remedy  in  many  cases 
where  tonics  and  excitants  are  indicated,  has  but  re- 
cently become  well  established,  and  for  its  free  admi- 
nistration for  these  purposes  we  are  more  especially  in- 
debted to  Ruberton  of  Edinburgh.  In  cases  of  long 
protracted  seminal  weakness,  in  gleet,  in  leucorrhcea, 
and  in  various  affections  of  tlie  bladder,  its  value  must 
not  be  overlooked.  Mr.  lloberton  has  given  us  his 
experience  that  it  may  be  deemed  almost  a  specific  in 
Jeucorrhoea,  but  the  results  of  the  practice  of  our  Ame- 
rican physicians  do  not  coincide  with  those  of  this  in- 
trepid prescriber  in  this  disease.  And  when  we  consi- 
der the  various  causes  upon  which  leucorrhcea  may  de- 
pend, we  are  not  to  wonder  at  its  failure  in  so  embar- 
rassing a  malady.  That  this  disorder  does,  however,  fre- 
quently yield  to  this  prescription,  we  have  many  cases 
to  prove,  it  is,  however,  especially  in  protracted  gleets, 
in  seminal  weakness,  and  in  impotency,  that  the  renie^ 
dy  is  found  most  available,  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
may  be  given  without  inducing  those  direful  eflects 
which  some  have  attributed  toit  deserves  to  be  recorded. 
The  usual  dose  to  begin  with  is  about  twenty  or  thirty 
drops  three  times  a  day ;  this  quantity  may  be  gradually 
increased,  after  a  few  days,  to  a  drachm  three  times  a 
day,  and  often  to  the  extent  of  two  drachms,  as  often 
repeated.  It  has  been  administered  to  a  much  larger 
amount,  and  with  perfect  safety,  in  the  hands  of  Pro- 
fessor Francis,  of  New- York,  by  whom  this  practice  to 
a  great  extent  has  been  adopted.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  beneticial  effects  of  the  lytta  are 
best  secured  by  persisting  for  a  considerable  while  in 
the  use  of  the  remedy  in  moderate  doses,  rather  than 
by  excessively  large  ones.  "  In  no  instance,"  says  Dr. 
F.,  "  have  I  found  those  evils  to  ensue  from  its  use  which 
some  have  affirmed  to  be  a  consequence  of  it,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  I  have  administered  it  more  freely,  and  to  a 
greater  extent,  than  any  prescriber  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted.  In  seminal  weakness,  and  in  impotency, 
it  cannot  be  too  highly  prized.  In  some  cases  entire 
restoration  has  been  effected  by  the  cantharides,  in  con 
junction  with  other  tonics,  adapted  to  existing  circum- 
stances, within  the  course  of  two  or  three  months;  in 
other  instances,  the  remedy  has  been  administered  for 
some  two  years  and  upwards,  yet  with  the  happiest  re- 
sults."— Reese.'] 

TINCTURA  FERRI  MURIATIS  has  sometimes 
been  exhibited  in  gleets ;  but  a  more  important  use  was 
assigned  to  it  by  Mr.  Cline,  who  ordered  it  in  dysuria 
from  stricture,  in  the  dose  often  drops  every  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes,  until  nausea  is  excited.  Where  chaly- 
beates  are  indicated,  this  preparation  is  one  much  ap- 
proved. 

"  Mr.  Justamond's  liquid  for  external  use  in  cancers, 
and  which  tlie  original  inventor  called  his  panacea 
anticancrosa,  partook  considerably  of  the  nature  of  this 
tincture,  which,  indeed,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  spi- 
rit of  wine,  was  sometimes  substituted  for  it. 

"  Lastly,  it  is  remarkably  efficacious  in  destroying  ve- 
nereal or  other  warts,  either  used  alone  or  diluted  with 
a  small  proportion  of  water." — {Pharm.  Chir.) 

TiNCTURA  loDiN-E.  Take  of  alcohol,  7  dr.  52  gr. 
troy;  iodine,  gr.  39  1-3  troy:  dose,  10  drops  three 
times  a  day  in  a  little  sweetened  water:  used  in  bron- 
chocele  and  cases  of  scrofula.— (See  also  Iodink,  and 
JUagendie's  Formulary,  2d  edit,  translated,  p.  35.  The 
dose  should  be  gradually  increased,  if  necessary,  to  25 
or  30  minims  thrice  a  day. 

TINCTURA  THEBAICA.    See  Finum  Opii. 

TINEA  capitis:    Sae  Porrig-o. 

TOBACCO  is  used  f(/r  promoting  the  reduction  of 
strangulated  hernia,  either  in  the  form  of  a  fluid  clys- 
ter, or  of  smoke,  which  latter  is  introduced  up  the  rec- 
tum by  means  of  an  apparatus.  Excepting  the  opera- 
tion, the  power  of  tobacco,  particularly  when  assisted 
by  the  topical  application  of  cold  to  the  tumour,  is  most 
to  be  depended  upon  for  the  bringing  about  the  return 
of  the  protruded  viscera. — (See  Hernia  and  Enema.) 
Tobacco  clysters  have  also  been  tried  with  advantage 
tn  traumatic  tetanus  {O'Beime,  in  Dublin  Hospital 
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Reports  ;)  and  Mr.  Earle  found  tobacco  clysters  ver| 
etiicaeious  in  certain  cases  of  retention  of  urine. — (8 
Tetanus,  and  Urine,  Retention  of.)  Consult  T.  Few 
ler,  Medical  Reports  of  the  Effects  of  Tobacco,  80a, 
Dond.  1785.  ^.  P.  Wilson,  an  Experimental  Essa 
on  the  Manner  in  which  Opium  and  Tobacco  act  on  th 
living  animal  Body,  8vo.  Edinb.  179w.  jR  Hamilton 
De  J^icotianm  Viribus  in  Medicina,  &-c.  8vo.  .EdiTibt 
1780. 

TONGUE,  DISEASES  OF.  This  part  is  subject  to 
various  diseases,  as  ulcers,  tumours,  and  such  enlarge- 
ments as  sometimes  cause  imminent  danger  of  suffo 
cation. 

It  is  correctly  noticed  by  Mr.  Earle,  that,  when  an| 
morbid  action  is  set  up  in  the  tongue,  many  things  con- 
tribute to  maintain  it.  "  The  extreme  mobility  of  thi 
organ ;  the  almost  continual  use  of  it  in  eating,  drink< 
ing,  and  speaking;  the  contact  of  the  teeth,  which  ar 
often  irregular  and  decayed ;  are  quite  sutficient  to  in< 
terrupt  any  efforts  to  restore  a  healthy  action.  It  often 
happens,  too,  that  the  part  is  so  very  tender,  that  the 
patient  cannot  bear  to  cleanse  the  mouth  and  teeth, 
which  soon  become  incrusted ;  and,  from  this  source 
alone,  the  complaint  will  be  greatly  aggravated,  and 
the  discharge  rendered  fetid  and  irritating." — {Med, 
Chir.  Trans,  rol.  12,  p.  283.)  The  matter  with  which 
the  teeth  become  incrusted  in  tliese  cases,  is  compose(' 
of  phosphate  of  lime  and  mucus  ;  and  in  the  case  re 
corded  by  Paletta,  to  which  I  shall  presently  refer,  tb 
quantity  of  it  was  very  considerable. 

Carious  teeth,  with  points  and  inequalities,  producing 
contitmal  irritation,  are  the  most  frequent  cause  of  ul- 
cerations of  the  tongue.  The  sores  thus  arising  often 
resist  every  kind  of  remedy,  and  ignorance  of  the  cai 
sometimes  leads  the  practitioner  to  consider  ihem  as  ir- 
remediable; whereas,  a  cure  may  easily  be  effected  by 
extracting  the  carious  tooth,  or  simply  filing  off  it 
sharp  irregularities,  as  was  anciently  directed  by  Celsus 

The  glandular  papillae,  situated  on  the  dorsum  of  th 
tongue,  have  a  narrow  base,  and  a  broad  terniinatioi 
or  head,  like  a  mushroom.  They  are  capable  of  be 
coming  considerably  enlarged,  so  as  to  form  preterm 
lural  tumours,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  canceroil 
excrescences. 

A  young  man,  eighteen  years  of  age,  had  on  the  mid' 
die  of  his  tongue  a  circumscribed  tumour  about  a 
large  as  a  middle-sized  mitmcg.  Louis,  who  was  coi 
suited,  perceived  that  the  swelling  was  only  of  a  fun-^ 
gous  nature,  and  he  tied  its  base  with  a  ligature,  with 
the  noose  of  which  he  contracted  the  diameter  of  the 
pedicle,  while  with  the  ends  he  kept  down  the  tongue. 
Then,  with  one  stroke  of  a  pair  of  curved  scissors  he 
cut  off  the  tubercle.  Caustic  was  afterward  applied 
to  the  base  of  the  tumour,  and  the  patient  was  perfectly 
well  in  five  or  six  days. — {Sur  les  Maladies  de  la 
Langue,  in  Mem.  de  V.8cad.  de  Chir.  t.  5.)  Similar 
tubercles  are  meniioned  by  Morgagni. 

A  peculiar  disease  of  the  tongue  was  met  with  in  a 
boy  by  Mr.  Earle.  Clusters  of  very  minute  semitrans- 
parent  vesicles  pervaded  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
tongue,  occupying  nearly  one-half,  and  projecting  con- 
siderably both  above  and  below  that  organ.  The 
sligbtest  injury  caused  them  to  bleed  profusely,  and,  in 
some  places,  the  clusters  were  separated  by  deep  clefts, 
which  discharged  a  fetid,  irritating  sanies.  This  disease, 
which  had  resisted  various  plans  of  treatment,  both 
local  and  constitutional,  gradually  yielded  to  perfect 
quiet,  cleanliness,  large  doses  of  hyoscyamus,  which 
were  increased  to  3j.  of  the  extract  daily."— (JIfed. 
Chir.  Trans,  rol.  12,  p.  285.) 

The  same  medicine,  he  says,  he  has  employed  with 
most  unequivocal  good  effect  in  many  cases  of  ragged, 
irritable  ulcers  of  the  tongue. 

The  tongue  is  occasionally  affected  with  a  true  can 
cerous  disease :  one  of  the  most  afflicting  cases  indeed 
which  can  possibly  happen,  as  may  be  conceived,  whe 
it  is  known  that,  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  diseas 
the  patient  can  hardly  take  his  food,  which  must 
conveyed  over  the  tongue  by  some  means  or  another, 
before  it  can  be  swallowed,  while  he  is  obliged  to  write 
whatever  he  wishes  to  say.— (See  Home's  Pratt.  Ohs. 
on  Cancer,  p.  1 12.)  Cancer  of  thr  tongue  seems  to  dif- 
fer from  other  carcinomatous  affections  in  frequently 
occurring  in  youngish  subjects.  In  the  course  of  the 
disease,  the  glands  behind  the  jaw  and  in  the  neck  are 
sometimes  affected.  Louis  saw  a  lady,  who  had  an 
ulcerated  cancerous  tubercle  on  the  left  edge  of  the 
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tongi**'.  The  little  swelling  was  circumscribed ;  its  size 
did  not  exceed  that  of  a  filbert ;  the  pains  were  lanci- 
nating ;  the  sore  hart  penetrated  deeply ;  and  its  tuber- 
culated  edges  were  aftected  with  a  scirrhous  hardness. 
Extirpation  of  the  disease  seemed  to  present  the  only 
chance  of  cure  ;  but  the  patient  refused  to  accede  to 
any  thing  but  palliative  plans,  and  she  died  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months. 

One  of  the  best  descriptions  of  cancer  of  the  tongue, 
is  that  lately  published  by  Mr.  Travers,  The  disease, 
he  says,  "  is  not  a  smooth  and  firm  rounded  tubercle, 
such  as  is  often  met  with  in  this  organ,  but  an  irregu- 
lar rugged  knob  in  its  first  stage,  generally  situated  in 
the  anterior  third,  and  midway  between  theraph6  and 
one  edge.  It  sometimes,  but  seldom,  extends  across 
the  middle  line,  although  it  often  extends  alongside  of 
it.  The  hardness  is  unyielding,  inelastic,  and  the  mu- 
cous surface  puckered  and  rigid.  It  also  gives  to  the 
finger  and  thumb  of  the  surgeon  the  sensation  of  so- 
hdity,  or  of  its  penetrating  the  entire  muscular  sub- 
stance, being  perceived  equally  on  either  surface. 
Sharp  shoots  of  pain  are  felt  through  the  side  of  the 
affected  organ,  towards  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  ear. 
The  disease  tends  to  run  backwards  towards  the  base 
or  posterior  edge.  It  sometimes  acquires  great  bulk 
before  ulceration  takes  place,  so  as  to  project  the 
tongue  from  the  mouth.  In  this  state  a  female  patient 
of  mine  was  seen  some  time  ago  in  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, in  whom  the  permanent  projection  of  the  d'ls- 
easedorgan,  beyond  the  widely-distendedlips,was/iom 
three  to  four  inches.  Life  was  sustained  for  a  time 
by  nutritive  injections.  'J'he  ulceration  often  extends 
from  the  edge  of  the  tongue  to  the  meinbrane  of  the 
mouth  and  gums,  when  the  elevated  and  distended 
membrane  at  length  gives  way,  and  ulceration  is  rapid. 
The  surface  of  the  ulcer  is  very  uneven,  clean  and 
bright  granulations  appearing  in  parts,  and  in  others 
deep  and  sloughy  hollows.  The  darting  pain  is  very 
acute,  butonly  occasional.  There  is  a  dull  aching  always 
present,  and  as  constant  a  spitting  as  in  deep  saliva- 
tion. The  irritation  is  such  as  soon  impairs  the  powers 
of  hfe.  It  happens  to  strong  and  hitherto  healthy  per- 
sons, for  the  most  part  males  from  the  age  of  forty 
onwards.  There  is  generally  an  evening  paroxysm  of 
pain;  and  the  nights  are  much  disturbed  by  the  secre- 
tion accumulating  in  the  throat,  and  exciting  cough. 
Often  the  patient  is  roused  by  a  painful  compression 
of  ihe  tongue  falling  between  the  jaws.  The  leaden 
hue  of  the  countenance,  tJie  loss  of  flesh,  and  diffi- 
culty of  taking  food,  although  symptoms  of  the  ad- 
vanced stage  of  the  disease,  are  observed  long  before 
the  appetite  or  muscular  powers  fail  in  proportion. 
Frequent  moisture  with  mild  fluids,  as  tepid  milk  and 
water,  or  contectioners'  whey,  is  grateful  to  the  patient. 
Towards  the  fatal  termination  of  the  disease,  occa- 
sional profuse  liemorrhages  take  place  at  shortening 
intervals,  and  alarm  and  weaken  the  patient,  who  ul- 
timately dies  tabid  and  exhausted,  generally  with 
symptoms  of  more  extensive  disease  of  the  mucous 
membrane  in  other  parts." — ( Travers^  in  Med.  Chir. 
TVans.  vol.  15,  p.  245.) 

Forcstus  makes  mention  of  four  women  who  were 
attacked  with  cancer  of  their  tongues,  and  died  from 
the  ravages  of  the  disease  and  hemorrhage.  In  the 
writings  of  Hildanus,  there  is  a  description  of  the 
origin  and  progressof  a  cancerous  tubercle  on  a  young 
man's  tungue,  whose  breath  was  intolerably  fetid,  and 
who  died  in  the  most  excruciating  i)ain.  The  same 
author  informs  us  of  another  case,  exhibiting  the  good 
effects  of  sedative  remedies  in  palliating  a  cancerous 
ilcer  of  the  tongue,  and  the  fatal  consequences  of  an 
opposite  line  of  conduct. 

It  is  much  easier  to  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  tongue, 
through  all  its  diameter,  than  to  remove  a  cancerous 
ulceration  situated  at  one  of  its  edges. 

In  both  cases  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in 
fixing  the  part.  Fortius  purpose,  Louis  reconunended 
the  employment  of  forceps,  with  blades  terminating 
In  honk-like  extremities.  With  this  instrument,  the 
part  of  the  tongue  about  to  be  amputated  can  be  kejjt 
from  slipping  away. 

When  any  part  of  the  tongue  is  to  be  amputated, 
authors  very  propr;rly  recommend  the  chief  veasels  to 
be  tied  if  possible;  but  when  this  cannot  be  nr.mm- 
pllshed,  they  advise  the  employment  of  aHtiinuent 
gargles,  such  as  a  strong  solution  of  nlum,  distilled 
▼inegar,  or  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  Wh«a  these  me- 
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thods  fail,  the  continental  surgeons  recommend  the 
actual  cautery  as  the  only  [resource.  When  only  a 
piece  of  the  tongue  is  cut  out,  in  the  shape  of  the  letter 
V,  the  best  mode  of  slopping  the  bleeding  is  to  bring 
the  sides  of  the  incision  together  with  a  suture ;  by 
which  means,  the  deformity  will  also  be  lessened,  and 
the  union  expedited,  as  is  exemplified  in  a  case  re 
corded  by  Langenbeck.— (JVewe  Bibl.  b.  2,  ;;.  489.) 
Kather  than  suffer  a  patient  to  die  of  hemorrhage,  if 
the  cautery  and  other  means  fail,  the  lingual  artery 
sJiould  be  taken  up  where  it  passes  over  the  cornu  of 
the  OS  liyoides.  Diseased  portions  of  the  tongue  admit 
of  removal  with  the  ligature.— (/>a  Motte,  Chirurgie, 
o6s.  208;  Oodart,  in  Journ.  de  Med.  t.  13,  ;?.  66;  Sir 
E.  Home,  Pract.  Obs.  on  Cancer,  p.  207;  Inglia,  in 
Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical  .Town.  1803,  J^u.  1,  p.  34.) 
Sir  E.  Home  generally  passed  a  double  ligature  through 
the  centre  of  the  tongue  behind  the  di-seased  portion, 
and  then  tied  the  threads  tightly  over  each  half  of  the 
organ,  so  as  to  n)ake  all  the  part  in  front  of  the  con- 
striction slough  away. 

Mr.  Travers  is  of  opinion,  that  cancer  of  the  tongue 
only  admits  of  palliative  treatment.  He  has  seen  but 
one  case  in  which  the  ligature  or  knife  had  been  em- 
ployed, and  in  which  he  did  not  witness  or  hear  of  a 
recurrence  of  the  disease  before  a  twelvemonth  had 
elapsed.  Excision  he  sets  down  as  hardly  safe,  when 
practicable  through  the  sound  parts.  The  actual  cau- 
tery and  the  lunar  caustic,  he  says,  decidedly  aggra- 
vate the  malady.  All  stimulant  applications^  myrrh, 
alum,  zinc,  copper,  and  even  borax,  he  has  found  to 
increase  the  pain  and  mischief.  The  carbonate  of 
iron,  and  alkaline  carbonates,  according  to  his  expe- 
rience, are  useless.  A  wash  made  of  two  oz.  of  lime- 
water,  and  half  a  drachm  of  calomel,  suspended  in  it 
by  means  of  mucilage,  he  deems  the  best  application. 
Opium,  locally  applied,  he  says,  rarely  has  an  ano- 
dyne effect ;  and  he  represents  the  disease  as  not  being 
permanently  influenced  either  by  mercury,  steel,  arse- 
nic, iodine,  prussic  acid,  bark,  or  any  other  medicine. 
—(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  15,  p.  241.) 

However,  very  malignant  ulcers  on  the  tongue  have 
sometimes  been  cured  without  the  removal  of  the 
part.  Sores  of  this  description  are  reported  to  have 
yielded  to  the  repeated  application  of  leeches  under 
the  tongue,  after  a  vast  number  of  other  remedies  had 
been  tried  in  vain.  In  the  Encyclopedic  Melkodique, 
art.  Langue,  there  is  an  account  of  a  very  alarming 
affection  of  the  tongue  (reputed  to  be  cancerous, 
though  this  may  be  doubted),  which  got  completely 
well  under  a  very  simple  plan  of  treatment.  A  woman, 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  subject  to  cutaneous  diseases 
and  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  complained,  for  seven  or 
eight  months,  of  little  swellings,  accompanied  with 
heat  and  pain,  which  made  their  appearance  on  the 
edge  and  towards  the  apex  of  the  tongue.  At  length, 
the  part  affected  began  to  swell,  grow  hard,  and  cause 
lancinating  pains.  Its  surface  became  irregular  and 
rough ;  and  all  the  side  of  the  tongue  was  considerably 
swelled.  The  patient  could  not  put  her  tongue  out  of 
her  mouth,  nor  swallow  any  thing  except  liquids ;  and 
her  breath  was  intolerably  fetid.  Various  sedative 
remedies  had  been  employed  without  success.  Cicuta 
had  been  used  as  a  topical  application ;  it  had  been 
exhibited  Internally  in  large  doses;  the  patient  had 
taken,  for  a  long  while,  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury; 
but  nothing  proved  of  any  avail.  At  length,  the  pa 
tient  was  so  tired  of  trying  the  effect  of  medicines  and 
applications,  that  she  gave  them  up  entirely ;  £  id  con- 
tented herself  with  trying  the  experiment  of  keeping 
some  honey  continually  in  her  mouth.  As  this  method 
seemed  to  give  her  some  ease,  she  was  prevailed  upon 
to  persist  in  it,  and  in  this  way  the  pains  were  gra- 
dually appeased;  the  swelling  was  diminished,  and 
at  the  end  of  two  or  three  months  she  was  quite  well, 
except  that  an  indurated  cicatrix  remained  on  the  part 
affected,  and  considerably  obstructed  the  extension  of 
the  tongue  on  that  side. 

On  this  case,  however,  it  might  be  remarked,  that 
the  retardation  of  the  cure  seems  also  ascribabic  to  the 
injury  of  the  health  produced  by  the  hemlock,  mercury, 
&c.  ;  and  that  the  amendtnent,  following  their  discon- 
tinuance, might  rather  have  arisen  from  the  conse- 
quent improvement  of  the  patient's  health  than  from 
any  effect  of  the  honey. 

Some  inveterate  diseases  of  the  tongue  may  be 
cured  by  hemlock.    In  the  work  last  cited  is  menUoned 
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an  instance  of  a  very  unhealthy-looking  ulcer  near 
the  apex  of  the  tongue,  attended  with  a  considerable 
thickening  of  the  part,  and  of  some  duration,  which 
was  cured  by  giving  large  doses  of  cicuta.  But  of  all 
the  medicines  which  have  the  greatest  reputation  for 
their  beneficial  effects  upon  malignant  ulcers  of  the  lip 
and  tongue,  none  perhaps  is  deserving  of  so  much 
confidence  as  arsenic. — (See  C.  Lane's  case  of  ill-con- 
ditioned Ulcer  of  the  Tongue^  successfully  treated  by 
Arsenic;  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  201.)  Mr. 
Earle's  report  of  the  favourable  effects  of  hyoscyamus, 
I  have  already  noticed:  he  speaks  also  in  praise  of  the 
pulp  of  carrots  retained  on  the  ulcer,  and  frequently 
changed.— ( Op.  at.  vol.  12,  p.  286.) 

However,  notwithstanding  many  facts  of  this  kind 
on  record,  medicines  should  not  be  tried  too  long,  that 
is  to  say,  so  as  to  let  the  disease  attain  a  condition  ini 
which  it  will  no  longer  admit  of  being  cut  away. 
When  the  disease  makes  progress,  the  knife  should  be 
employed  before  it  is  too  late. 

The  whole  of  the  tongue  sometimes  inflames,  and . 
becomes  considerably  enlarged,  either  spontaneously 
and  without  any  apparent  cause,  or  in  consequence  of 
some  other  disease ;  or  else  from  some  particular  irri- 
tation, such  as  that  of  mercury  or  some  poisonous 
substance.  Slegel,  who  was  at  Paris  about  the  middle 
of  the  J7th  century,  saw  a  patient  in  a  salivation, 
whose  tongue  became  so  enormously  enlarged  that  the 
mouth  could  not  contain  it.  Pimprenelle,  an  eminent 
surgeon  of  that  time,  was  sent  for,  and,  finding  that  all 
trials  to  relieve  the  affection  were  in  vain,  amputated 
one-half  of  the  tongue  with  the  view  of  preventing 
its  mortification.  After  the  wound  had  healed,  it  is 
said  the  patient  could  articulate  very  well.  Louis, 
from  whom  this  fact  is  quoted,  justly  remarks,  that  the 
measure  resorted  to  by  Pimprenelle  was  an  exceedingly 
violent  one;  for  he  has  often  seen  urgent  symptoms 
occasioned,  during  a  salivation,  by  a  rapid  and  enor- 
mous swelling  of  the  tongue,  very  quickly  yield  to 
bleedings,  purgative  clysters,  change  of  air,  and  leaving 
off  mercury.  Two  or  three  facts  confirming  this 
statement  have  fallen  under  my  own  notice. 

Trincavellius  mentions  two  women  who  had  con- 
siderable enlargements  of  their  tongues.  One  of  these 
patients,  who  was  young,  had  been  rubbed  with  mer- 
curial ointment  on  her  head ;  and  in  the  other,  who 
was  about  fifty  years  old,  the  complaint  arose  from  the 
small-pox.  The  excessive  swelling  of  the  tongue,  in 
both  these  instances,  terminated  in  resolution.  An- 
other case  of  ulceration,  enlargement,  and  protrusion 
of  the  tongue  is  recorded  by  Paletta,  who  recom- 
mended the  reduction  of  the  part  into  the  mouth, 
keeping  the  jaw  closed  with  a  bandage,  and  the  fre- 
quent use  of  vinegar  and  alum  gargles.  The  result  is 
not  stated. — (See  Joum.  of  Foreign  .Med.  JsTo.  19, 
y.457.) 

When  the  urgency  is  such,  that  an  immediate  dimi- 
nution of  the  swelling  becomes  necessary  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  symptoms,  the  plan  of  making  one  or  two 
deep  incisions  along  the  tongue  is  strongly  recom- 
mended. See  the  cases  inserted  by  De  la  Malle,  in  the 
5th  vol.  4to.  of  the  Mem.  de  VAcad.  de  Ckirurgie,  and 
some  others,  related  by  Louis  in  the  paper  above  cited. 

A  man,  recovering  from  a  bad  fever,  was  suddenly 
attacked  with  a  pain  in  his  tongue,  followed  by  a 
gwelling  equally  large  and  rapid  in  its  formation.  In 
less  than  five  hours  the  part  became  thrice  as  large  as 
it  is  in  its  natural  state;  and  in  this  space  of  time  De 
la  Malle,  who  had  been  consulted,  bled  the  patient 
successively  in  his  arm,  neck,  and  foot.  The  man  felt 
very  acute  pain,  his  skin  was  excessively  hot,  liis  face 
was  swelled,  his  pulse  was  hard  and  contracted,  and 
liis  look  wild.  He  could  hardly  breathe:  the  tongue 
filled  all  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  protruded  be- 
tween the  lips.  In  this  very  urgent  case,  the  mouth 
was  kept  a  little  more  open  than  the  swelling  of  the 
tongue  actually  caused  it  to  be,  and  three  parallel  in- 
cisions were  made  along  this  organ;  one  along  its 
middle^  and  the  other  two  between  the  one  in  the  cen- 
tre and  the  edges  of  the  part  affected.  The  cuts  ex- 
tended through  two-thirds  of  the  preternatural  swell- 
ing, and  had  all  the  good  effect  which  could  possibly 
be  desired.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  hemorrhage, 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  tongue  subsided  so  much, 
that  an  hour  after  the  operation  the  patient  was  able 
to  speak.  The  next  day,  the  incisions  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  only  superficial  scarifications,  and  the 
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tongue  was  in  its  natural  state.  In  short,  the  incisiona 
healed  in  a  few  days,  with  the  use  of  a  simple  gargle. 
De  la  Malle  quotes  several  other  cases,  all  of  which 
exhibit  the  success  which  he  met  with  from  this  prac^ 
tice  in  other  similar  cases.  He  quotes  also  the  testi-J 
mony  of  authors  antecedent  to  him,  who  have  recom-' 
mended  the  method ;  and,  in  particular,  he  cites  Job  4 
Meckren,  who  adopted  this  practice  in  a  case  where 
the  tongue,  together  with  the  tonsils  and  palate,  be- 
came spontaneously  affected  with  a  sudden  and  dan 
gerous  degree  of  swelling.  This  treatment  is  found  to 
answer  by  modern  practitioners. — (See  Joum.  Uni  < 
versel,  Sfc.  June,  1823.) 

From  the  preceding  observations,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, that  making  incisions  in  the  tongae  would 
have  saved  numerous  patients,  who  have  been  suffo-' 
cated  in  consequence  of  enormous  enlargements  of 
this  organ.  In  the  small-pox,  the  tongue  sometimes^ 
becomes  immensely  swelled  ;  and  it  is  more  than  pro-' 
bable,  that,  in  many  instances,  the  employment  of  the 
above  method  would  have  afforded  great  relief  to  pa- 
tients whom  the  disease  has  been  known  to  have  en- 
tirely bereaved  of  the  power  of  swallowing.  It  is  aJ 
cmious  fact,  that  after  the  loss  of  very  considerableFi 
portions,  or  even  what  may  be  called  the  whole  tongue, 
patients  often  recover  the  power  of  speech,  mastication, 
and  deglutition. — {Louis,  in  Mem.  de  VAcad.  de  Chir 
t.  5 ;  also,  J.  Rowland,  Aglossostomographie,  ou  De- 
scription  d'une  Bouche  sans  Langue,  laquelle  parte,  eti 
fait  naturellemcnt  toutes  ses  autres  Fonctions.  12mo. 
Saumur^  1630.  Louis  surles  Maladies  de  la  Langue. 
Memoires de  VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.5:  also,  the  Memoir  o^ 
De  la  Malle  in  the  same  volume.  Encyclopedic  JIfi 
thodique,  partic  Chir.  art.  Langu£.  Sir  Everard 
Home's  Pract.  Obs.  on  Cancer,  8vo.  Lond.  1805.  Lan* 
genbeck,  J^eue  Bibl.  h.  2,  p.  487,  Bco,  Hanover,  1820J 
C.  Lane  and  H.  Earle,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vols.  9 
and  12.     B.  Travers,  op.  cit.  vol.  15.) 

TONSILS.  The  tonsils,  like  all  other  parts  at  th€ 
back  of  the  mouth,  are  subject  to  different  kinds  of 
swelling  which  vary  as  much  in  their  nature  as  theil 
consequences.  Some  are  rapid  in  their  progress,  and 
these  are  frequently  observed  to  affect  persons  of  whal 
is  termed  a  sanguineous  temperament.  They  are  also 
prone  to  attack  young  people,  and  such  as  labour  hardj 
and  they  have  all  the  essential  characters  of  intlann 
mation. 

Other  swellings  of  the  tonsils  are  slower  in  thcli 
progress,  occur  in  damp  cold  weather,  and  in  indolen 
and  what  the  old  physicians  used  to  call  phlegmatic 
constitutions. 

Lastly,  another  kind  of  enlargement  of  the  tonsils, 
which  is  usually  contagious,  readily  falls  into  a  slough- 
ing, gangrenous  state,  sometimes  extends  to  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  and  too  often  proves  fatal.  Hencft,  the 
various  species  of  angina  have  been  named  by  some 
writers  inflammatory,  catarrhal,  and  gangrenous.  The 
first  two  kinds  frequently  terminate  in  resolution;  but 
sometimes  the  affected  tonsils  afterward  assume  a 
scirrhous  hardness,  and  obstruct  respiration  and  deglu- 
tition, so  that  it  becomes  indispensably  necessary  either 
to  extirpate  them  with  the  ligature  or  knife. 

The  cutting  away  of  enlarged  tonsils  was  performed 
by  the  ancients  in  different  ways.  Sometimes,  with 
their  fingers,  they  tore  the  membrane  covering  the 
tonsil,  and  then  pulled  this  part  out  of  the  situation 
which  it  occupies  between  the  pillars  of  the  velum- 
pendulum  palati.  In  other  instances,  in  which  they 
experienced  too  much  resistance,  they  seized  the  dis- 
eased tonsil  with  a  kind  of  hook,  and  then  cut  it  away 
with  a  bistoury,  which  Paulus  ^Egineta  informs  us, 
was  concave  on  the  side  towards  the  tongue. 

The  moderns,  who  for  a  long  while  were  timid  in 
the  employment  of  both  these  methods,  adopted  plana 
of  a  more  cruel  description.  The  actual  cautery  was 
proposed,  and  some  partial  success  wfiich  followed  ita 
use  at  once  established  its  reputation.  Caustics  wei 
afterward  employed  instead  of  actual  fire;  but  the  i 
convenience  of  not  being  able  to  limit  their  action,  an( 
the  hazard  of  their  falling  down  the  oesophagus, 
caused  them  to  be  relinquished  by  all  rational  prac-i 
titioners.  Then  the  operation  of  cutting  away  the 
tonsils  was  revived  ;  and  it  was  performed,  sometimes 
in  the  manner  of  the  old  surgeons,  sometimes  with 
various  kinds  of  curved  scissors  or  knives.  Instead  of 
the  simple  tenaculum,  used  by  the  ancients,  a  sort 
double  one  came  into  fashion. 
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Bichat  describes  the  following  as  once  the  common 
plan :  llie  surgeon  is  to  open  the  mouth  very  wide,  and 
depress  the  tongue  with  any  flat  instrument,  which  is 
to  be  held  by  an  assistant.  Tlie  operator  is  tlien  to 
take  hold  of  the  diseased  tonsil  with  a  tenaculum ;  and 
with  a  common  scalpel,  having  the  baclc  half  of  its 
Vladc  covered  with  rag,  he  now  removes  as  mucii  of 
the  tonsil  as  ought  to  be  taken  away.  In  common 
cases,  it  is  deemed  sufficient  to  cut  on  a  level  with  the 
pillars  of  the  velum  pendulum  palati.  Any  other  por- 
tion, needing  removal,  should  next  be  taken  away. 
The  operation  being  finished,  the  patient  is  frequently 
to  vv-ash  his  mouth  with  proper  gargles. 

The  preceding  method  was  long  adopted  by  Desault. 
However,  one  objection  is  urged  against  it,  viz.  that 
when  the  end  of  the  knife  is  conveyed  far  into  the 
mouth  it  may  do  mischief,  not  (as  has  been  alleged)  to 
the  internal  carotid  artery,  the  backward  situation  of 
which  completely  keeps  it  out  of  all  danger  of  being 
wounded,  but  to  the  membranous  covering  of  the 
palate  in  a  place  not  corresponding  to  the  tonsils.  De- 
sault thought  this  objection  was  the  more  forcible,  as 
when  the  hook  is  introduced  into  the  tonsil,  the  danger 
of  the  above  mischief  is  considerably  increased  by  a 
general  spasm,  which  seems  to  aflect  every  part  of  the 
Hiouth.  Hence,  this  eminent  surgeon  used  to  employ, 
for  the  removal  of  diseased  tonsils,  an  instrument 
which  was  first  invented  for  dividing  cysts  of  the 
bladder.  It  consisted  of  a  sharp-edged  blade,  which 
•was  included  in  a  silver  sheath.  The  latter  had  at  its 
extremity  a  kind  of  notch,  in  which  the  gland  about  to 
be  extirpated  was  received.  The  rest  of  the  instru- 
ments were  similar  to  those  commonly  used.  Desault 
proceeded  as  follows : 

1.  The  patient  being  seated  on  a  high  chair,  with  his 
head  supported  on  an  assistant's  breast,  he  is  to  open 
his  mouth  very  wide,  and  the  lower  jaw  is  to  be  kept 
thus  depressed  by  some  solid  body  placed  between  tlie 
teeth,  and  held  there  by  an  assistant. 

2.  The  tongue  is  to  be  kept  down  with  a  broad 
spatula. 

3.  The  surgeon  is  next  to  take  hold  of  the  tonsil 
with  a  double  hook,  with  which  he  is  to  raise  and  draw 
it  a  little  towards  him.  He  is  then  to  take  the  above 
cystotome  and  put  the  tonsil  in  the  notch,  on  a  level 
with  the  place  where  the  incision  is  intended  to  be 
made. 

4.  When  the  portion  wliich  is  to  be  cut  off  is  engaged 
in  the  notcl],  the  operator  is  to  draw  the  part  towards 
him  so  as  to  stretch  it,  and  press  the  instrument  against 
it  from  below  upwards.  The  blade  being  next  pushed 
across  the  notch,  the  necessary  section  is  accomplished. 
When  the  division  is  not  complete,  which  is  particu- 
larly liable  to  happen  when  the  diseased  gland  is  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  the  blade  is  to  be  drawn  back,  and 
the  section  completed  by  applying  the  instrument  to 
the  wound  which  it  has  already  made.  Sometimes 
even  a  tliird  application  may  possibly  become  requisite. 

5.  The  patient  is  to  be  directed  to  wash  his  mouth. 
Bichat  states,  that  this  plan  of  operating,  adopted  by 
Desault,  is  as  simple  and  easy  as  the  method  above  re- 
lated, with  the  advantage  of  being  safer.  Such  is  the 
construction  of  the  blade  of  the  instrument,  that  when 
it  slides  across  the  notch  it  presses  against,  and  steadily 
fixes,  the  parts  which  are  to  be  divided,  an  advantage 
which  neither  the  knife  nor  scissors  have,  under  the 
action  of  which  the  parts  are  quite  moveable.  Hence, 
there  is  difficulty  in  cutting  them.  When  the  intro- 
duction of  the  instrument  from  above  downwards  is 
difficult,  it  is  better  to  withdraw  it;  and  after  turning 
the  notch  in  the  opposite  direction,  pass  it  froin  below 
upwards.  In  general,  however,  the  first  of  these  me- 
thods is  preferable,  because  the  gland,  when  half  cut 
through,  cannot  now  fall  back  and  obstruct  the  rima 
gloltidis,  so  as  to  bring  on  danger  of  a  sudden  suflToca- 
tion ;  a  circumntance  which  Wiseman  and  Mnscati 
saw  happen.  With  the  view  of  preventing  this  occur- 
rence, Louis  recommended  the  commoti  scalpel  to  be 
used,  with  its  edge  directed  upwards,  as  han  been  ad- 
vised ft>r  the  above  instrument;  which  latter  con- 
trivance, hfiwever, being,  according  to  Bichat'saccoiiiit, 
more  easy  and  safe,  merits  the  preference.  Itesides 
the  advaiitaRO  of  fixing  the  Hoft  parts  which  are  to  be 
cut,  it  has  that  of  not  contusing  them,  like  most  other 
instruments  of  this  nature,  as,  for  insianco,  scissors; 
and  the  oblique  disposition  ot  its  blade  enables  it  to 
divide  parts  in  thr;  manner  of  a  saw. 


Tliis  invention,  as  BiciiRl  allows,  is  certainly  in- 
creasing the  number  of  surgical  instruments;  a  thijig 
which  all  the  best  modern  surgeons  endeavour  to 
avoid.  But  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  this  instrument 
is  not  exclusively  applicable  to  any  particular  opera- 
tion. It  may  be  employed  for  cutting  away  the  tonsils 
and  uvula;  dividing  membranous  frana  in  the  rectum, 
vagina,  and  bladder ;  amputating  fungous  excrescences, 
polypi  of  the  nose  (if  this  mode  of  extirpating  them 
were  preferred),  and  various  tumours  in  general, 
which  are  deeply  situated  in  different  cavities  of  the 
body,  where  instruments  introduced  unguardedly  might 
injure  parts  which  should  be  avoided,  or  where  the 
base  of  the  tumour  should  be  steadily  fixed,  when  its 
division  is  to  be  accomplished.  The  latter  object  can- 
not safely  be  eflfected  by  scissors.  When  the  base  of 
the  tumour  is  too  large  to  be  received  in  the  notch,  one 
part  is  first  to  be  divided,  and  then  another,  till  its 
whole  thickness  is  cut  through. 

In  England,  when  a  diseased  tonsil  is  to  be  cut 
away,  surgeons  generally  prefer  a  common  scalpel. 

As  a  general  practice,  I  consider  that  the  excision 
of  an  enlarged  tonsil  is  a  better  practice  than  the  ex 
tirpation  of  it  with  a  ligature,  which  also  sometimes 
answers  very  well,  and,  perhaps,  in  children  and  timid 
patients,  may  merit  the  preference.  The  chief  objec- 
tions to  the  ligature  are,  that  its  operation  is  rather 
tedious,  sometimes  productive  of  a  great  deal  of  irrita- 
tion, and  on  the  whole  at  least  as  painful  as  the  knife. 

Moscati  having  once  adopted  this  plan,  very  severe 
pain  and  inflammation  ensued  :  the  difficulty  of  swal- 
lowing and  breathing  compelled  him  to  amputate  the 
tumour  at  the  place  where  the  ligature  was  applied, 
and  all  the  bad  symptoms  immediately  ceased.  Be- 
sides, when  the  ligature  is  used,  there  is  no  oozing  of 
blood  from  the  vessels,  a  circumstance  which  lends  so 
much  to  diminish  the  inflammation.  The  base  of  the 
swelling  is  also  sometimes  broader  than  its  upper  part, 
and  does  not  admit  of  being  properly  surrounded  with 
a  ligature.  And  when  it  has  a  narrow  base,  it  can 
then  be  so  easily  removed  with  a  scalpel,  or  with  De- 
sault's  instrument,  and  with  so  little  pain,  that  one  of 
the  last  modes  is  generally  preferable. 

The  ligature,  however,  has  had  its  advocates, 
Heister  recommends  it  in  certain  cases;  Sharp  praises 
it;  and  others  approve  its  use;  while  the  plans  of  em- 
ploying it  have  been  as  various  as  the  inventive  genius 
of  the  different  partisans  of  the  practice.  Some  make 
use  of  Levret's  double  cannula,  which  is  furnished 
with  a  silver  wire  noose,  in  which  the  tumour  is  to  be 
engaged.  By  twisting  the  instrument,  the  diseased 
part  becomes  constricted.  Some,  after  putting  the 
noose  of  a  ligature  over  a  kind  of  tenaculum,  take 
hold  of  the  tonsil,  push  the  ligature  over  the  enlarged 
gland,  which  they  tie,  without  having  any  means  of 
increasing  the  constriction  afterward.  Others  employ 
Belloque's  instrument  for  putting  the  ligature  over  the 
tonsil.  Sir  A,  Cooper,  who  prefers  the  ligature  to  ex- 
cision, gives  to  an  eye-probe  the  requisite  curve,  and 
then  passes  the  ligature  with  it  behind  the  enlarged 
tonsil.  The  probe  being  then  removed,  the  knot  is 
made  with  tonsil-irons,  if  the  fingers  are  not  long 
enough  for  the  purpose. 

Desault  employed  an  instrument  which  the  French 
call  un  serre-nccud,  which  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than 
a  long,  narrow,  round  piece  of  silver,  terminating  at 
one  end  in  a  Utile  ring  or  hole,  and  at  the  other  in  a 
kind  of  groove  or  notch, 

1,  The  patient  was  seated  on  a  high  chair  with  his 
head  held  back  on  an  assistant's  breast;  Jiis  mouth 
was  opened  very  wide,  his  tongue  depressed,  and  the 
diseased  tonsil  taken  hold  of  with  a  double  hook, 

2.  The  surgeon  took  Ihc  serrC'iKeud^  in  which  a  liga- 
ture had  been  passed,  so  as  to  form  a  noose.  The 
noose  was  put  over  the  handle  of  the  Imok,  which 
was  committed  to  the  charge  of  an  assistant,  and  the 
noose  then  pushed  over  the  tonsil,  so  as  to  embrace  it 
completely, 

3.  The  surgeon  now  drew  the  ligature  strongly  to- 
wards him,  and  pushed  forward  the  scrrc-nmud,  so  as 
to  produce  the  requisite  constriction  of  the  tumour. 
In  general  the  ligature  was  not  made  very  tight  the 
first  day. 

4,  When  the  necessary  constriction  Iind  been  made, 
the  double  hook  was  withdrawn,  and  the  liRatur* 
twisted  round  the  notch  at  thf  outward  ejid  of  the  in 
stniment. 
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5.  The  next  day  the  gland  became  unusually  large, 
in  consequence  of  tlie  impediment  to  the  return  of  the 
venous  blood.  The  ligature  was  unfastened  from  the 
notched  end  of  the  instrument,  and  drawn  more  out, 
so  as  to  increase  the  constriction,  after  which  it  was 
again  twisted  round  the  notch.  This  plan  was  followed 
up  till  the  tumour  was  detached,  which  usually  hap- 
pened on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day. 

The  late  Mr.  Chevalier  described  a  particular  mode 
of  passing  and  securing  the  ligature.  lie  passed  a  flat 
spear-pointed  hook  behind  the  diseased  tonsil,  and  its 
point  was  then  pushed  forwards  so  as  to  pertbrate  it 
through  the  middle  of  its  base.  The  needle  was  then 
withdrawn,  au  eye-probe  very  much  curved,  and 
armed  with  a  long  double  ligature,  was  then  readily 
passed  through  the  perforation  and  brought  out  at  the 
mouth,  the  ligature  divided,  and  one  portion  tied  round 
the  upper  half  of  the  tonsil  and  the  other  round  the 
lower.  "A  single  knot  being  first  made  upon  one  end 
of  the  thread,  the  end  so  knotted  is  to  be  brought  for- 
wards upon  the  other,  and  to  make  a  single  noose  upon 
itself  including  the  other,  and  to  be  drawn  tight  upon 
it  close  to  the  first  knot.  The  free  end  of  the  thread  is 
then  to  be  passed"  through  a  ring  at  the  end  of  an  in- 
Btrumcnt  for  the  purpose,  and  "  being  then  held  firm,  and 
the  ring  pushed  forwards  upon  the  knot,  the  loop  now 
formed  may  be  readily  tightened,  so  as  completely  to 
strangulate  the  diseased  part ;  and  in  the  same  manner 
it  may  be  tightened  from  day  to  day,  till  the  part  is 
entirely  detached."— (See  jMed.  Ckir.  Trans,  vol.  3, 
p.  80,  4-c.)  The  subject  is  more  intelligible  with  the 
plate. 

Sometimes,  in  angina,  the  tonsils  are  suddenly  at 
tacked  with  such  a  degree  of  swelling,  that  respira- 
tion is  dangerously  obstructed.  This  case  is  analogous 
to  the  occasional  enormous  inflammatory  swelling  of 
the  tongue,  and  if  it  resist  venesection  and  leeches, 
the  most  prompt  mode  of  relief  is  that  of  making  se- 
veral deep  scarifications  with  a  knife  in  the  part.  Many 
examples  confirming  the  good  effects  of  this  practice 
have  been  seen  by  Langenbeck. — (See  Meue  Bibl.  b. 
2,  ».  492,  Src.) 

[In  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal  of  Philadel- 
phia, No.  1,  Dr.  Physick  has  given  a  description  of  a 
metiiod  of  removing  enlarged  tonsils  by  a  double  can- 
nula and  iron  wire.  This  method  lias  been  so  long 
before  the  profession,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
it  here,  especially  as  removing  them  by  the  knife  is 
now  generally  preferred.  The  same  distinguished  sur- 
geon has  constructed  an  instrument  for  excision  of  the 
tonsils,  which  he  now  prefers  to  the  ligature.  It  is 
composed  of  two  steel  pieces,  attached  to  one  end  of 
each  is  a  steel  ring;  between  the  two  is  a  lancet- 
shaped  blade  moveable  on  two  screws  which  connect 
the  pieces.  The  tonsil  is  fixed  in  the  rings,  and*  the 
blade  thrust  forwards  by  pressing  with  the  thumb  on  a 
button  at  the  extremity  of  the  handle,  when  it  will  be 
divided.  In  the  American  Medical  Recorder  for  1828, 
Dr.  Matthews,  of  Philadelphia,  has  described  another 
instrument  for  the  same  purpose.  Professor  Stevens, 
of  New-York,  has  described  in  the  N.  Y.  Med.  and 
Phys.  Journal  for  1828,  an  instrument  for  the  removal 
of  the  tonsils  by  a  wire  ligature,  which  is  greatly  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  Dr.  Physick,  when  this  method  is 
adopted  instead  of  the  knife.  Dr.  Cox,  of  New-York, 
has  also  proposed  a  method  of  excising  the  tonsils, 
which  seems  to  be  superior  to  either  of  the  numerous 
processes  which  have  been  published  by  way  of  im- 
provements in  this  operation.  A  description  of  his 
instrument  may  be  found  in  the  N.  Y.  Med.  and  Phys. 
Journal  for  \m^.— Reese.] 

TOPHUS.  A  swelling  which  particularly  affects  a 
bone  or  the  periosteum.    See  J^ode. 

TORTICOLLIS.  (From  torgueo,  to  twist;  and 
eoUum,  the  neck.)    The  wry-neck.    See  Wryneck. 

TOURNIQUET.  (French,  from  tourner,  to  turn.) 
An  instrument  for  stopping  the  flow  of  blood  into  a 
limb,  until  some  requisite  operation  has  been  performed, 
or  a  more  permanent  plan  of  checking  hemorrhage  has 
been  put  in  practice. 

The  old  surgeons  used  to  surround  the  limb  with  a 
band,  with  which  they  made  such  a  degree  of  con 
striclion,  that  the  circulation  was  quite  stopped.  They 
also  believed  that  the  pressure  of  the  hand  was  advan- 
tageous in  benumbing  the  limb  and  moderating  the 
pain  of  operations. 
The  violent  pain  and  contusion,  however,  whicli 


such  a  tourniquet  occasioned,  being  frequently  fbl« 
lowed  by  abscesses,  and  even  by  mortification,  Bur- 
geons found  it  necessary  to  devise  some  other  metho4.  ^ 
for  checking  hemorrhage.  The  application  of  the  cir 
cular  band  was  first  improved,  so  that  it  caused  lesi 
pain  and  less  mischief  to  the  skin.  The  limb  was  sur-l 
rounded  wiih  a  very  thick  compress,  over  which  the 
band  was  placed.  Two  small  sticks  were  next  put 
under  the  band  ;  one  on.  the  inside,  ..he  other  on  the 
outside  of  the  limb  ;  and  they  were  twisted  till  the  band 
was  rendered  sufficiently  tight.  It  is  in  this  manner, 
says  Dionis,  in  liis  Traite  d'  Operations,  that  carriers 
tighten  the  cords  which  fasten  the  bales  of  goods  in. 
their  carts.  A  French  surgeon  named  Morel,  is  said 
to  have  made  this  first  improvement  in  the  application 
of  tourniquets. 

J.  L.  Petit,  in  1718,  presented  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  a  tourniquet  of  his  own  invention,  which 
was  nmch  more  perfect,  though  certainly  very  comple.v, 
when  compared  with  that  which  is  used  by  the  best 
modern  practitioners;  but  still  it  is  the  original  of  the 
latter,  and  both  are  constructed  on  the  same  principles. 
All  the  pieces  of  modern  tourniquets  are  connected 
together;  and,  instead  of  two  pieces  of  wood  used  by- 
Petit,  there  is  a  brass  bridge  which  is  capable  of  being 
elevated  or  depressed,  by  means  of  a  screw  made  of 
the  same  metal.  Over  this  bridge  a  very  strong  band 
proceeds,  and  by  passing  under  two  little  rollers  at 
each  end  of  the  bridge,  it  always  remains  connected 
with  the  instrument.  A  convex  firm  pad  is  sewed  to 
the  band  and  put  immediately  over  the  artery  where 
the  instrument  is  applied.  There  are  no  cushions  for 
the  opposite  side  of  the  limb  under  the  screw  ;  but  a 
thick  piece  of  leather,  through  which  the  band  pro- 
ceeds in  two  places,  is  always  situated  under  the  lower 
surlace  of  the  brass,  and  serves  to  prevent  any  bad 
efftcls  of  its  pressure.  It  is  usual  also  for  the  surgeon 
to  fold  some  rag  and  to  put  it  in  this  situation,  at 
the  time  of  applying  the  instrument.— (See  Hemor- 
rhage.) 

The  following  are  the  advantages  of  the  modern 
tourniquet,  formed  on  the  principles  of  that  first  in- 
vented by  Petit:  1.  It  compresses  the  lateral  parts 
of  the  limb  less  than  the  tourniquet  previously  in  use. 
2.  It  requires  the  aid  of  no  assistant  either  to  hold, 
tighten,  or  loosen  it.  3.  The  operator  is  able  of  him- 
self to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  artery,  by  means 
of  the  screw.  4.  When  there  is  any  danger  of  he- 
morrhage after  an  operation,  it  may  be  left  on  the 
limb,  and  in  case  of  bleeding,  the  patient,  if  no  one  ba 
at  hand,  can  tighten  the  instrument  himself  as  much 
as  is  necessary.  5.  Its  constriction  produces  less  danger 
of  mortification,  because  it  does  not  altogether  stop  the 
flow  of  blood  through  the  collateral  arterie.i.  The  in- 
terruption of  the  circulation  in  parts  of  the  body  by 
the  tourniquet,  has  been  tried  as  a  means  of  relieving 
diseases.— (See  G.  Kdlic,  Obs.  on  the  Medical  Ef- 
fects of  Compression  by  the  Tourniquet,  8vo.  Edinb. 
1797.) 

[Dr.  Moore,  of  Massachusetts,  has  described,  in  the 
New-England  Journal,  a  tourniquet  of  his  invention, 
which  is  very  generally  adopted  by  those  surgeons  in 
this  country  who  have  not  laid  aside  the  use  of  this 
instrument  in  their  amputations.  Many  of  the  most 
distinguished  American  surgeons  dispense  with  the 
tourniquet  altogether,  preferring  to  rely  upon  compres- 
sion made  on  the  principal  artery  of  the  limb  by  a 
competent  assistant.  It  is  certain  that  much  less  he- 
morrhage attends  an  amputation  than  when  any  modi- 
fication of  this  instrument  is  used,  and  in  very  many 
cases  the  success  of  the  operation  is  overthrown  by 
the  loss  of  blood. 

That  the  use  of  the  tourniquet  does  increase  the  he- 
morrhage will  be  apparent  to  any  who  ever  operate 
without  one,  and  aUhough  the  bleeding  is  chiefly  from 
the  portion  of  the  limb  amputated,  yet  the  debility  in- 
duced is  not  the  less  on  this  account.  On  the  first  ap- 
plication of  this  instrument  to  the  thigh,  for  example, 
the  compression  is  made  on  the  superficial  veins,  the 
return  of  the  blood  prevented,  and  the  morbid  state  o{ 
the  limb  often  favours  the  consequent  engorgement. 
As  the  instrument  is  screwed,  the  turgescence  of  tht 
limb  below  the  point  at  which  the  compression  is  mad« 
continues  to  increase  until  the  circulation  is  stopped 
No  sooner  is  the  incision  made,  than  a  heniorrhag* 
of  very  considerable  extent  takes  place,  and  the  assist 
ant  is  directed  to  tighten  the  instrument,  which  fails  to 
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■uppress  It,  because  the  blood  flows  from  the  vessels  of 
the  limb  below  the  incision,  thus  unnaturally  distended. 
Every  operative  surgeon  must  have  suffered  inconve- 
nience, and  often  anxiety  from  this  source,  and  yet  few 
have  blamed  the  tourniquet,  which  is  the  true  cause 
of  the  mischief. 

I  have  operated  myself,  and  witnessed  the  amputa- 
tion of  the  thigh  by  Dr.  Bushe  and  others,  where  the 
femor-jl  artery  was  suddenly  cocnpressed  by  the  fin- 
gers of  an  assistant,  and  the  hemorrhage  was  always 
very  inconsiderable,  often  not  more  than  half  a  pint 
during  the  whole  operation.  I  believe  the  time  is  not 
very  remote  when  this  instrument  will  be  every  where 
abandoned,  except  where  the  surgeon  is  obliged  to  ope- 
rate without  an  assistant,  and  in  such  cases  the  incon- 
venience will  have  to  be  submitted  to  of  course. — 
Reese.] 

TRACHEA,  Wounds  of.    See  Throat. 

TRACHEOTOMY.  (From  rpaxela,  the  windpipe, 
and  rifivu),  to  cut.)  The  operation  of  cutting  an 
opening  into  the  windpipe  for  various  surgical  pur- 
poses.   See  Bronchotomy. 

TREPAN.  (From  rpuraw,  to  perforate.)  Trepa- 
num.;  Terebellum ;  Modiolus.  A  circular  saw,  by 
mean^f  which  the  skull  is  perforated  in  the  opera- 
tion called  trepanning,  or  a  circular  portion  of  any 
bone  may  be  sawed  out.  It  bears  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  well-known  instrument  named  a  wimble, 
and  is  worked  in  the  same  manner.  Formerly  the  saw 
was  sometimes  made  of  a  conical  shape  (see  Abap- 
ii.<iton) ;  but  this  construction  rendered  the  action  of 
the  instrument  difficult.  In  this  country  the  trepan  is 
now  superseded  by  the  instrument,  called  a  trephine, 
which  has  a  different  handle,  and  is  not  worked  in  the 
same  way.  On  the  continent,  however,  the  trepan  still 
has  the  preference. 

TREPHINE.  The  instrument  now  commonly  pre- 
ferred for  perforating  the  cranium,  for  purposes  which 
I  shall  presently  explain.  It  consists  of  a  simple  cylin- 
drical saw,  with  a  handle  placed  transversely  like  that 
of  a  gimlet ;  and,  from  the  centre  of  the  circle,  which 
the  teeth  of  the  saw  describe,  a  sharp  little  perforator 
projects,  named  tiie  centre-pin.  The  upper  part  of 
ihe  centre-pin  is  made  to  screw  in  a  corresponding  hole 
at  the  inside  of  the  top  of  the  saw,  and  is  capable  of 
being  taken  out  or  put  in,  at  the  surgeon's  option,  by 
means  of  a  little  key  for  the  purpose.  Its  use  is  to  fix 
the  trephine  when  it  is  first  applied,  that  is,  before  the 
teeth  of  the  instrument  have  made  a  sufficient  circular 
groove,  in  which  they  can  steadily  work.  When  this 
has  been  accomplished,  the  centre-pin  must  always  be 
removed ;  because  now  it  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but, 
if  left,  would  retard  the  progress  of  the  operation,  and 
inevitably  wound  the  dura  mater  and  brain,  when  the 
leelh  of  the  saw  had  cut  to  a  certain  depth  through  the 
cranium.  My  trephines  have  their  centre  pins  con- 
trived to  slide  up  or  down,  and  to  be  fixed  in  either  posi- 
tion by  turning  a  little  screw.  This  method  seems  to 
me  both  ingenious  and  convenient. 

The  cylindrical  part  of  the  trephine  is  often  termed 
Ihe  aown  of  the  instrument.  The  surgeon  should 
liave  at  least  two  or  three  cylindrical  saws  of  various 
sizes ;  for  it  is  always  a  commendable  rule  never  to  saw 
away  any  more  of  the  cranium  than  is  absolutely  reijui- 
Bite  for  the  accomplishment  of  some  rational  object. 
There  is  no  occasion,  however,  for  having  more  than 
one  handle,  which  may  be  made  to  screw  on  any  of 
the  saws. 

Trephines  are  also  occasionally  applied  to  other 
bones,  besides  those  of  the  cranium.  In  the  articles 
Antrum,  Caries,  Rzostosis,  Fractures  of  the  Sternum, 
J^eeroeig,  fsjnna  Ventusa,  other  cases  are  mentioned 
in  which  the  employment  of  these  instruments  some- 
times becomes  proiier. 

It  is  not  always  desirable  lo  remove  a  complete  cir- 
cular portion  of  the  cranium,  the  taking  away  of  a  piece 
of  smaller  size,  and  of  a  different  shape,  being  fre- 
quently nmch  more  advantageoii.".  Some  surgcoTis, 
who  object  to  removing  any  nnnec«ssary  quantity  of 
the  cranium,  occaxionally  employ  a  trephine,  termi- 
nating only  in  a  Hemicircular,  instead  of  a  circular  saw, 
by  which  means  they  can  often  cut  across  the  base  of 
a  depresK*;d  iM)rtion  of  lh^;  skull,  and  take  it  away, 
without  any  occasion  for  removing  also  a  circular 
piece  of  hone.  An  invtrument  of  Ihe  latter  kind  may 
certainly  be  somiaimes  utiefiil. 

Tlie  saws,  however,  which  Mr.  Hey  has  described. 
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should  constantly  be  kept  in  every  case  of  trephining 
instruments.  This  practical  writer  remarks,  that  "  the 
purposes  for  which  any  portion  of  the  cranium  is  re- 
moved are,  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  extract  broken 
fragments  of  bone,  to  elevate  what  is  depressed,  and  to 
afford  a  proper  issue  to  blood  or  matter  that  is  or  may 
be  confined,  &;c. 

"  When  a  broken  fragment  of  bone  is  driven  be- 
neath the  sound  contiguous  part  of  the  cranium,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  extraction  cannot  be  executed 
without  removing  some  of  the  unbroken  part,  under 
which  the  fragment  is  depressed.  This  might  gene- 
rally be  effected  with  very  little  loss  of  sound  bone,  if 
a  narrow  portion  of  that  which  lies  over  the  broken 
fragment  could  be  removed.  But  such  a  portion  can- 
not be  removed  with  the  trephine.  This  instrument 
can  only  saw  out  a  circular  piece.  And,  as  in  execut- 
ing this,  the  central  pin  of  the  saw  must  be  placed  upon 
the  uninjured  bone,  it  is  evident  that  a  portion  of  the 
sound  bone,  greater  than  half  the  area  of  the  trephine, 
must  be  removed  at  every  operation.  When  the  broken 
and  depressed  fragment  is  large,  a  repeated  application 
of  the  trephine  is  often  necessary,  and  a  great  destruc- 
tion of  sound  bone  nmst  be  the  consequence. 

"  When  the  injury  consists  merely  of  a  fissure  witli 
depression,  a  small  enlargement  of  the  fissure  would 
enable  the  surgeon  to  introduce  the  point  of  the  eleva- 
tor, so  as  to  raise  the  depressed  bone.  But  a  small  en- 
largement of  the  fissure  cannot  be  made  with  the  tre 
phine.  When  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  elevator  to 
different  parts  of  the  depressed  bone,  a  great  deal  of 
the  sound  cranium  nmst  be  removed,  where  a  very  nar- 
row aperture  would  have  been  sufficient. 

"  The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  the  case  of 
openings  made  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  discharge  to 
extravasated  blood  or  matter. 

"  If  a  saw  could  be  contrived  which  might  be 
worked  with  safety  in  a  straight  or  gently  curvilinear 
direction,  it  would  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the  prac- 
tical surgeon.  Such  a  saw  I  can  now  witli  confidence 
recommend,  after  a  trial  of  twenty  years,  during  which 
time  I  have  rarely  used  the  trephine  in  fractures  of  the 
skull.  Its  use  has  been  adopted  by  my  colleagues  at 
the  General  Infirmary  in  Leeds ;  and  w'ill  be  adopted 
I  hope,  by  every  surgeon  who  has  once  made  trial  of 
it."  Mr.  Hey  next  informs  us,  that  the  instrument 
was  first  shown  to  him  by  Dr.  Cockell,  of  Pontefract; 
but  that  there  is  a  saw  formed  on  the  same  principle  in 
Scultetus's  Armamentarium  Chirurgicum.  The  sawe 
alluded  to  are  very  short  ones,  fixed  at  the  end  of  a 
longish  straight  handle;  their  edges  are  made  cither 
straight  or  semicircular.  The  latter  construction  qya- 
hfies  the  instrument  for  cutting  in  a  curvihnear  direc- 
tion, which  is  often  proper.  The  edge  of  the  saw 
should  always  be  made  a  little  thicker  than  the  rest  of 
the  blade,  by  which  means  it  will  work  in  the  groove 
which  i3  cut  with  more  facility. 

Saws  made  on  the  principle  just  described  are  also 
of  infinite  use  in  cutting  away  diseased  portions  of 
other  bones,  besides  the  skull,  exostoses,  &c.  In  necro- 
sis, when  a  dead  part  of  a  bone  is  quite  wedged  in  the 
substance  of  the  surrounding  new  bony  matter,  Mr. 
Hey's  saws  may  often  be  advantageously  employed  for 
cutting  away  the  parts  which  mechanically  prevent 
the  detachment  of  the  dead  pieces.  The  saws  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Machell  and  Professor  Graefe  are  also 
highly  ingenious,  and  particularly  merit  attention, 
when  there  is  very  little  room  for  the  working  of  the 
instrument,  and  the  bone  to  be  cut  lies  dvep.  They  are 
wheel-like  saws,  turned  by  machinery. 

Besides  trephines  of  various  sizes,  and  ^le  saws  just 
now  noticed,  the  surgeon  should  also  take  care  to  have 
in  his  case  of  trephining  instruments  a  little  brush  for 
occasionally  cleansing  away  the  particles  of  bone  from 
the  teeth  of  the  saw  in  the  progress  of  the  operation;  a 
pa«r  of  forcp|is  for  extracting  the  round  piece  of  bone 
after  it  has  been  detached  by  the  saw  ;  a  lenticular  for 
removing  any  inequalities  which  nuiy  present  them- 
selves round  the  sawed  edge  of  the  cranium  afler  the 
circular  piece  is  taken  out;  a  raspatory  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  also  for  scraping  the  bone  in  order  to  see 
whether  it  will  bleed,  which  is  a  circumstance  in  Bom» 
cases  very  important  to  be  attended  to  (see  Head,  /«*• 
jurie.s  of) ;  a  largish  connnon  scalpel  for  dividing  th» 
i«;alp,  &c. ;  and  some  elevators  for  raising  depressec 
pieces  of  bone. 

The  common  elevator  is  now  generally  used  ov  an 
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the  best  English  surgeans  l)ut  several  oenera  nave  been 
proposetl,  as,  for  instance,  the  tripod  elevator ;  and  an- 
other invented  by  J.  L.  Petit,  and  afterward  improved 
by  M.  Louis. 

Before  beginning  the  description  of  the  operation, 
I  think  it  highly  proper  to  remind  the  reader  of  what 
has  been  so  forcibly  dwelt  upon  in  the  article  Head^ 
Injuries  of, — that  generally  the  removal  of  pressure  off' 
the  brain,  which  pressure  must  also  actually  occasion 
dangerous  symptoms,  can  form  the  only  true  and  vindi- 
cable  reason  for  employing  the  trepiiiiie,  or  sawing 
away  any  portion  of  the  skuil.  There  are  very  few  ex- 
ceptions to  this  remark :  it  may,  indeed,  be  now  and 
then  proper  to  saw  away  the  bony  edges  around  some 
fungous  excrescences  whicli  grow  from  the  dura  mater, 
and  make  their  way  outwards  by  occasioning  an  ab- 
sorption of  the  part  of  the  skull  immediately  over  them. 
— (See  Dura  Mater.)  It  may  also  be  sometimes  pro- 
per to  saw  out  diseased  portions  of  the  skull,  though  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  in  general  their  separation 
should  be  left  to  time  and  nature.  Loose  splinters 
should  always  be  removed,  and,  perhaps,  if  the  de- 
pressed portion  of  bone  be  aenuded  in  a  wound  of  the 
scalp,  a  trial  to  raise  it  with  the  elevator  will  be  pro- 
per, even  though  urgent  symptoms  of  pressure  may 
not  exist.  In  such  a  case,  Sir  A.  Cooper  sanctions  the  | 
application  of  the  trephine  {Lectures,  vol.  1,  p.  343)  ;  j 
but  it  is  contrary  to  the  principle  which  1  conceive 
ought  generally  liere  to  be  our  guide. 

It  is  true  that  suppuration  of  the  dura  mater  may 
follow  in  such  a  case ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  tre- 
phining would  tend  to  prevent  it,  the  right  treat- 
ment consisting  in  antiphlogistic  measures ;  and  that 
we  should  only  proceed  to  remove  bone  when 
the  symptoms  indicate  the  confinement  [of  matter 
under  it,  or  injurious  effects  from  the  continuance 
of  a  depression  that  in  the  first  instance,  perhaps,  i)ro- 
duced  no  unfavourable  symptoms.  On  this  point, 
however,  I  deem  it  fair  to  mention,  that  Mr.  Brodie 
coincides  with  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  lays  down  the 
following  general  rule :  that  if  tlie  depression  be  e.\- 
posed  in  consequence  of  a  wound  of  the  scalp,  let  the 
surgeon  apply  the  trephine,  and  elevate  the  depression ; 
but  if  there  be  a  depression  without  a  wound  of  the 
scalp,  in  consequence  of  the  accident,  let  him  not  make 
such  a  wound  by  an  operation.— (See  Med.  C/iir. 
Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  403.) 

In  the  records  of  surgery  innumerable  facts  may  be 
consulted,  where  the  prudent  and  judicious  employ- 
ment of  the  trepan  has  effected  wonderful  cures,  and 
been  the  only  thing  by  which  the  patients'  lives  could 
possibly  have  been  saved.  The  benefit  which  the  ope- 
ration brings  about  is  also  sometimes  so  sudden  and 
astonishing,  that  in  no  instance  does  the  interposition 
of  the  surgical  art  display  itself  to  greater  advantage. 
The  immediate  restoration  of  sight  by  the  depression 
or  extraction  of  an  opaque  substance  from  the  eye,  is 
not  more  beautiful  and  striking  than  the  instantaneous 
communication  of  the  intellectual  fjsculties,  and  of  the 
powers  of  speech,  of  feeling,  &c.,  together  with  volun- 
tary motion,  to  a  person  lying  in  an  apparently  lifeless 
state  from  an  injury  of  the  head.  The  utility  of  the 
trepan  is  occasionally  manifested  even  in  this'degree. 
In  the  valuable  essay  of  Mr.  Abernethy  on  injuries  of 
the  head,  a  case  may  be  seen  in  which  the  patient, 
who  had  been  in  a  condition  almost  bereft  of  anima- 
tion, rose  up  and  spoke  the  instant  the  extravasated 
blood  was  removed  liom  the  surface  of  the  brain :  and 
among  the  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  there 
was  a  soldier  of  the  44th  regiment,  whose  case  is  of 
equal  interest.  He  had  been  struck  by  a  musket-bali 
on  the  right parielallmne,  which  was  exposed,  but  had 
no  appearance  of  being  fractured.  As,  however,  the 
symptoms  of  compression  were  urgent,  and  the  patient 
was  ill  nearly  a  lifeless  state,  I  conceived  it  right  to 
apply  the  trephine  to  the  part  on  which  the  violence 
had  acted.  I  had  not  sawed  long  before  the  external 
table  came  away  in  the  hollow  of  the  trephine,  leav- 
ing the  inner  table  behind,  which  was  not  only  splin- 
tered, but  driven  at  one  point  more  than  half  an  inch 
into  the  membranes  and  substance  of  the  brain.  No 
sooner  were  the  fragments  taken  out  with  a  pair  of 
forceps,  than  the  man  instantly  sat  up  in  his  bed, 
looked  around,  and  began  to  speak  with  the  utmost 
rationality.  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  fact,  that  this 
patient  got  up  and  dres.sed  himself  the  same  day,  with- 
out leave  from  the  medical  officers,  and  never  had  a 


bad  symptom  aftciward.  Lnmediately  tlte  operation 
was  finished  the  temporal  arteries  were  opened,  and 
some  purgative  medicines  exhibited. 

Mr.  Brodie  has  seen  a  case  in  which  there  waa  a 
fracture  with  distinct  depression  of  the  inner  table, 
while  there  was  a  simple  fissure,  which  was  scarcely 
perceptible,  and  that  without  the  smallest  depression, 
of  the  outer  table.  He  also  adverts  to  the  example  re- 
corded by  Tulpius,  in  which  there  were  extensive  fis- 
sures of  the  inner  table,  although  the  outer  one  re- 
mained uninjured ;  and  to  another,  mentioned  by  Pare, 
in  which,  while  the  outer  table  was  entire  the  inner 
table  was  broken  into  splinters,  some  of  which  were 
actually  driven  into  the  substance  of  the  brain.  In  all 
fractures  of  the  cranium  with  depression,  it  is  re- 
marked, that  the  inner  table  is  always  broken  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  oirter  one ;  and  the  actual  de- 
pression greater  than  would  appear  from  the  mere  in- 
spection of  the  external  fracture.  These  circumstances 
are  imputed  to  the  greater  elasticity  of  the  outer  table, 
and  greater  brittleneas  of  the  inner. — {Brodie,  in  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  330.) 

In  a  case  of  fungus  of  the  dura  mater,  with  diseased 
bone,  mentioned  by  Schumcker,  the  trepan  was  ap- 
plied eleven  times  in  less  than  a  month,  and||^e  ope- 
ration used  to  cause  so  little  indisposition,  thatnhe  pa- 
tient hardly  ever  required  to  go  to  bed  afterward,  ana 
on  one  occasion  actually  went  to  nrarket  an  hour  after 
its  performance. — ( Wahrnehmungen,  b.  1,  p.  456.) 

Let  not  the  young  surgeon,  however,  imbibe  from  a 
few  dazzling  examples  of  success  an  immoderate  soli- 
citude to  perform  the  operation  ;  for  it  should  never  be 
undertaken  but  in  the  most  pressing  circumstances, 
and  when  the  symptoms  unequivocally  show  that  a 
dangerous  degree  of  pressure  on  the  brain  exists.  I 
recollect  an  unfortunate  example,  in  which  the  late 
Mr.  Ranisden,  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  ventured 
to  saw  out  a  portion  of  the  frontal  bone  for  a  mere  long- 
contiimed  pain  in  the  part :  the  patient  was  attackea 
with  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater,  and  perished  in 
three  or  four  days.  Two  analogous  cases  of  the  need- 
less  use  of  the  trephine,  with  similarly  tragical  results, 
are  also  mentioned  by  Mr.  Brodie.— (See  Med.  Chir 
Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  394.)  That  the  removal  of  bone 
creates  some  risk  of  a  subsequent  ulceration  and 
sloughing  of  the  dura  mater,  and  protrusion  of  the 
brain,  is  now  a  fact  universally  admitted.  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that  the  operation  is  not  itself  ex- 
empt from  danger ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  it  ought  nevei 
to  be  resolved  on  without  deep  consideration.  "  Gra- 
vis tamen  satis  est  operatic,  tit  nunquam,  nisi  indica' 
tiones  sufficientes  adsint,  institui  debet.'"— {Callisen^ 
Sijst.  Chir.  Hodiern.  torn.  1,  p.  658.) 

In  cases  of  injuries  of  the  head,  the  trepan  or  tre- 
phine is  never  necessary,  except  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
lieving the  brain  from  pressure.  Such  pressure  may  be 
caused  by  a  depressed  portion  of  the  cranium,  or  it 
may  be  produced  by  an  extravasation  of  blood,  or  the 
lodgement  of  matter,  between  the  skull  and  the  dura 
mater.  The  chief  danger  of  concussion,  when  the  ac- 
cident is  not  directly  or  soon  fatal  from  the  disorgani- 
!  zation  and  mischief  done  to  the  brain,  depends  upon 
the  consequent  inflammation  of  this  organ,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  likely  to  be  benefited  by  the  tiepan.  If 
the  operation  become  proper  in  such  a  case,  it  is  when 
an  abscess  has  formed  under  the  cranium,  and  when 
the  confined  matter  itself  creates  bad  symptoms  by  its 
pressure  on  the  brain.  This  state  of  things,  however, 
cannot  come  on  till  after  the  inflammation  of  the  brain 
and  its  membranes  has  prevailed  a  certain  time,  and 
it  is  always  accompanied  with  a  detachment  of  the 
pericranium  and  a  puffy  tumour  of  the  scalp;  or,  if 
there  be  a  wound  of  the  latter  part  immediately  over 
the  abscess,  the  lipsoftheinjury  suddenly  acquire  an  un- 
favourable appearance  and  lose  their  vermilion  coloiu. 
The  patient  has  also  had  much  preceding  febrile  disor- 
der, pain  and  tension  over  the  whole  head,  redness  and 
turgescence  of  the  eyes,  and  generally  more  or  less  de- 
lirium. When  the  matter  is  forming  there  are  usually 
riL'ors,  and,  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  the  patient  falls  into 
a  comatose  state,  and  paralytic  symptoms  show  them- 
selves. Here  the  urgency  for  the  prompt  application 
of  the  trephine  is  very  great,  and  the  patient's  only 
chance  of  living  is  almost  essentially  connected  with 
the  immediate  performance  of  the  operation.  This 
important  case  has  been  particularly  dwelt  upon  in 
the  writing*  of  Mr.  Pott. 
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In  the  article  Head,  Injuries  of,  I  liave  laid  down 
the  most  remarkable   syaiptoms  of  concussion  and 
compression  of  the  brain;  a  subject  which  every  sur- 
geon should  study  with  earnest  attention  before  he 
ever  presumes  to  employ  the  trepan.     For  sometimes 
these  accidents  are  extremely  difficult  to  he  discrimi- 
nated ;  sometimes  they  exist  together  in  tlie  same  in- 
dividual, a  complication  which  is  peculiarly  embar- 
rassing;  and,  in  every  instance,  where  the  symptoms 
are  those  of  concussion,  the  oi)eration,  so  far  from  be- 
ing indicated,  would  be  a  step  of  all  others  the  most 
likely  to  do  harm,  by  increasing  the  irritation  and  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  and  its  membranes.    A  fall 
upon  thft  back  or  upon  the  head  occasions  a  direct  con- 
cussion of  the  brain  ;  and  the  shock,  not  being  mate- 
rially weakened  by  the  intervention  of  any  yielding 
elastic  structure,  is  the  more  dangerous.    When  a  per- 
son has  fallen  from  a  certain  height,  and  pitched  on 
his  head,  his  back,  the  buttocks,  the  knees,  or  even  the 
soles  of  the  feet ;  when  he  has  been  instantly  deprived 
of  his  senses,  and  then  by  degrees  recovered  them  and 
come  to  himself  again  ;  the  fact  of  his  having  suffered 
concussion  of  the  brain  is  clear    and   indisputable. 
Concussion  has  likewise  taken    place,   though  in  a 
slighter  degree,  when  the  patient  has  been  only  stunned 
by   the  fall,  and  experienced  a  sensation  of  sparks. 
But,  a  multitude  of  degrees  separate  this  feeble  con- 
cussion from  that  in  which  the  substance  of  the  brain 
is  instantaneously  disorganized,  so  that  there  is  not 
the  possibility  of  recovery. 

The  symptoms  of  concussion  of  the  brain  are  at- 
teaded  with  coma,  and  the  con)pression  of  this  organ 
by  an  extravasation  is  also  accompanied  with  lethar- 
gic heaviness.  How  then  is  the  surgeon  to  ascertain 
whether  the  comatose  disorder  arises  from  one  or  the 
other  of  these  affections? 

Here,  in  order  to  avoid  repetitions,  I  beg  leave  to  re- 
fer to  the  observations  already  made  in  the  above- 
mentioned  article.  But  there  is  one  criterion  of  such 
importance,  that  it  may  prevent  innumerable  fatal  mis- 
takes, and,  indeed,  without  the  continual  recollection  of 
it  no  man  ought  to  interfere  with  this  dark  and  abstruse 
part  of  surgery.  On  this  account  I  shall  mention  it 
here,  notwithstanding  it  has  been  already  noticed  else- 
where. If  the  patient  has  been  knocked  down  and 
Eltunned  directly  by  the  blow,  and  remain  in  a  stale  of' 
iasensibility,  these  primary  symptoms  are  ascribable  to 
the  concussion.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  coma  and 
loss  of  sense  do  not  take  place  till  ati  hour  or  two  after 
the  blow,  they  are  to  be  imputed  to  an  extravasation. 
The  shock  given  to  the  brain  by  concussion  must, 
?lke  every  other  impulse  communicated,  continue  to 
diminish  until  it  ceases  altogether.  If,  at  the  very 
time  of  the  blow,  the  shock  has  not  been  forcible 
enouuh  to  produce  alarming  symptoms,  such  symp- 
lomswill  not  afterward  come  on  when  their  cause  is 
weakened.  Hence  the  reason  why  compression  can 
be  distinguished  from  concussion  of  the  brain,  when 
there  has  been  an  interval  of  sense  between  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  blow  and  the  occurrence  of  the  bad  symp- 
toms. But  the  distinction  of  the  symptoms  into  pri- 
mary and  consecutive  caimot  be  made  when  concus- 
sion and  extravasation  exist  together. 

Having  made  these  few  remarks  on  concussion  and 
compression  of  the  brain,  remarks  which  seemed  ne- 
cessary before  I  entered  into  a  description  of  the  ope- 
ration of  the  trepan,  I  shall  next  premi.sc  some  ob- 
servations relative  to  conttisions  and  fractures  of  the 
skull,  cases  on  which  the  most  erroneous  opinions 
have  been  entertained.  It  is  true,  that  I  have  in  an- 
other place  (sec  Head,  Ttt juries  of,)  considered  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  it  may  be  better  to  recapitulate  certain  points 
here,  because  they  have  such  immediate  connexion 
with  the  application  of  the  trephine. 

Conlusicms  of  the  head  not  unfrequently  occasion  a 
pinall  kind  of  tumour,  which  is  soft  in  the  centre,  but 
hard  and  residing  at  the  circumference,  especially 
when  the  violence  has  been  considerable.  Now  the 
f:ase  with  which  the  centre  or  seat  of  the  exfrnvasaled 
fluid  admits  of  being  depre.ssed,  while  the  circumfe- 
rence remains  hard  and  elevated,  is  extrem»'ly  apt  to 
give  rise  to  the  Ix-lief,  that  a  fracture  with  di'presHion 
has  happened.  The  true  nature  of  this  accident  was 
first  clearly  explained  by  .1.  Ij.  Pntit,  and  since  his 
time,  the  proper  cautions  not  to  fall  into  a  mistake  con- 
cerning it  have  been  laid  down  by  the  generality  of 
surgical  writers. 


Often  nothing  is  more  obscure,  than  thediagnosiact'i 
fractures  of  ihe  cranium  :  their  existence  indeed  can 
only  be  made  out  with  certainty  when  they  can  be  feltf 
or  seen.  Thus  a  fracture  of  the  skull,  attended  with 
a  wound  of  the  scalp  and  exposure  of  the  bone,  shows 
itself  in  the  form  of  a  fissure  more  or  less  wide  and' 
extensive,  and  taking  various  directions.  The  acci-- 
dent  may  also  be  known  by  the  touch  even  when  the 
sott  parts  continue  entire,  particularly  if  the  fracture' 
is  accompanied  with  splinters,  or  the  edges  of  the  fis- 
sure are  materially  separated.  When  there  are  many 
splinters,  entirely  detached,  a  crepitus  will  likewise' 
serve  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  accident;  but,  un-' 
assisted  by  these  symptoms,  imparted  to  him  by  the 
sight,  the  hearing,  or  the  touch,  the  practitioner  can- 
not at  once  ofltr  a  decided  opinion  as  to  whether  a 
fracture  exists  or  not. 

In  order  to  procure  more  positive  information, 
\yonld  it  be  right  and  judicious  to  make  several  inci- 
sions and  uncover  the  bonel  But  here  the  surgeon 
would  be  embarrassed  in  the  very  commencement  of 
his  procecdincs;  for  how  would  he  be  able  to  judge 
where  the  knife  should  be  applied  1  Why  also  should 
he  resort  to  a  useless  and  painful  operation,  which 
(to  say  the  best  of  it)  would  only  render  the  patient's 
cure  more  distant? 

The  symptoms  Indicating  compression  of  the  brain 
can  alone  justify  an  examination  of  the  fracture 
These  symptoms  also  must  be  urgent  and  alarming,- 
for  when  they  prevail  in  a  slight  degree,  bleeding  and 
evacuations  promise  more  benefit  than  any  operation 
on  the  skull ;  and  consequently  all  examination  of  the 
part  supposed  to  be  broken  must  be  uimecessary. 

Even  when  the  cranium  has  been  denuded,  so  that 
the  sight  can  convey  due  information  respecting  the 
solution  of  continuity  in  the  bone,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  be  deceived  by  a  suture,  or  by  the  groove  of  a 
vessel.  In  cases  of  doubt,  a  modern  surgical  author 
advises  us  to  scrape  the  outside  of  the  bone ;  and  he 
tells  us,  that  if  after  the  removal  of  the  external  scale 
the  fissure  yet  appear,  and  a  thread  of  blood  be  seen 
at  its  outer  part,  no  doubt  exists  of  its  being  a  real  fis- 
sure. As,  however,  making  this  examination  can 
answer  no  purpose,  except  witii  a  view  to  determine 
the  place  wheie  the  trepan  should  be  applied,  I  can- 
not recommend  the  plan,  except  where  the  symptoms 
are  such  as  to  render  this  information  desirable.  On 
the  contrary,  it  appears  to  me,  that  all  examinations 
of  the  bone,  made  seemingly  from  mere  curiosity,  and 
without  any  true  surgical  object,  should  be  deprecated 
as  rash  and  hurtful. 

The  danger  of  fractures  of  the  skull  does  not  depend 
upon  the  simple  solution  of  continuity:  it  bears  alto- 
gether a  relation  to  the  concussion  and  compression  of 
the  brain,  with  which  the  injury  of  the  bone  may  be 
complicated.  The  pressure  caused  by  depressed  spliii< 
ters  of  bone  is  less  alarming,  inasmuch  as  the  cause 
of  the  compression  is  easy  of  removal.  The  pressure 
of  extravasated  fluid  is  far  more  serious,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  positively  its 
existence  and  precise  situation. 

Its  seat  is  sometimes  between  the  skull  and  the  dura 
mater,  which  is  detached  from  the  bone.  More  fre- 
quently it  occurs  either  between  the  dura  mater  and 
tunica  arachnoides,  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  or 
else  in  the  ventricles.  The  quantity  of  extravasated 
fluid  ia  generally  less  in  those  extravasations  which 
are  situated  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  skull, 
unless  they  lie  in  Ihe  course  of  the  middle  meningeal 
artery,  when  they  are  frequently  very  copious.  The 
extravasations  which  are  formed  in  the  substance  of 
the  brain  itself  are  not  only  more  considerable,  but 
also,  as  they  mostly  depend  upon  concus*;ion.  are  more 
alarming,  than  effusions  on  the  surface  of  the  dura 
mater.  It  is  indeed  extremely  diflictilt,  if  not  imiws- 
sible,  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  the  extravasated 
fluid.  In  such  cases,  the  trepan  is  likewise  of  no  use ; 
while  concussion,  when  so  violent  as  to  produce  In 
ternal  extravasation,  is  invariably  fatal.  In  extrava- 
sations between  the  dura  mater  and  the  skull,  which 
are  almost  the  only  cases  of  the  kind  to  which  «ur 
gery  can  administer  relief,  when  the  effused  fluid  lies 
under  a  part  of  the  skull  accessible  to  the  trepan,  the 
extravasated  fluid  ia  generally,  except  in  the  iiislnnce 
just  now  specified,  small  in  quantity.  The  """Wr* 
however,  ia  not  the  less:  ten  or  twelve  drops  of  fluK 
ore  sometimes  enough  to  produce  a  fatal  coniprewoa 
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When  the  extravasation  has  happened  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  the  compression  is  far  more  peril- 
ous- in  short,  it  may  be  said  to  prove,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  certainly  mortal. 

The  lethargy,  the  degrees  of  which  increase  from 
mere  drowsiness  into  the  most  perfect  coma ;  and  the 
paralysis  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  to  the  seat 
of  the  extravasation ;  are  the  most  common  symptoms 
of  this  accident.  Having  explained  elsewhere  (see 
Head,  Injuries  nf,)  s^onie  other  symptoms,  such  as 
stertorous  respiration,  dilated  pupils,  &c.,  which  usually 
indicate  pressure  on  the  brain,  it  is  uimecessary  here 
to  dwell  upon  them.  The  subsequent  increase  of  the 
coma  and  paralytic  affections,  and  the  gradual  aug- 
mentation of  their  intensity,  serve  to  render  these 
symptoms  distinguishable  from  others  wliich  are  sud- 
denly brought  on  by  concussion.  But  there  are  in- 
fltances,  as  every  man  of  ex()erience  knows,  in  which 
concussion  ruptures  the  blood-vessels,  and  produces 
an  extravasation  of  blood.  In  this  circumstance,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  symptoms  of  compression  are  blended 
with  those  of  concussion.  The  symptoms  proceeding 
from  the  latter  cause  always  diminish  in  proportion  to 
Ihe  time  which  has  elapsed  from  the  moment  of  the 
injury ;  while  those  of  compression  succeed,  and,  on 
the  contrary,  increase  in  intensity,  in  proportion  as  the 
quantity  of  extravasated  fluid  becomes  more  consider- 
able. Notwithstanding  these  distinctions,  however, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  the  surgeon  is  obliged  to  remain  in  doubt  with 
regard  to  the  particular  cause  of  the  symptoms.  This 
indecision  is  the  more  embarrassing,  because  the  ope- 
ration of  the  trepan  is  nece.«sary  in  cases  of  extrava- 
Bation,  but  useless  in  those  of  concussion.  Even  when 
extravasation  is  known  to  exist,  the  practitioner  re- 
quires more  information;  for  he  ought  to  know  the 
precise  situation  of  the  eff'used  fluid.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  body  generally 
indicates  the  pressure  to  be  upon  the  opposite  hemi- 
sphere of  the  brain.  But  what  surgeon  would  venture 
to  follow  the  practice  advised  by  Van  Svvieten,  and 
apply  to  the  suspected  side  of  the  head  three  crowns 
of  the  trepan?  Possibly,  not  one  of  fliem  mi;;ht  fall 
on  the  situation  of  the  extrava:=ated  fluid.  When  the 
skull  is  broken,  the  extravasation  is  almost  always  on 
the  same  side  as  the  fracture.  When  it  is  the  effect 
of  concussion,  or  when  the  breach  of  continuity  in 
the  skull  is  what  is  termed  a  counter-fissure,  tlie  efl'u- 
sion  is  generally  on  the  side  of  the  head  most  remote 
from  the  blow.  If  the  pressure  is  caused  by  a  de- 
tachment of  the  internal  table  of  the  skull,  the  nature 
of  the  case  cannot  be  ascertained  before  the  operation 
of  the  trepan  has  been  performed  on  the  part  of  the 
Bkull  upon  which  the  violence  has  acted.  When  there 
are  two  extravasations,  one  depending  upon  a  fracture, 
and  situated  immediately  under  it,  between  the  dura 
mater  and  the  skull ;  the  other  arising  from  concus- 
«ion,  and  situated  at  some  point  directly  opposite, 
«ither  between  the  dura  mater  and  tunica  arachnoides, 
or  within  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself:  paralysis 
may  occur  on  the  same  side  as  the  fracture;  and 
hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  palsy  does  not  al- 
ways take  place  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  extravasa- 
tion. But,  saysRichetand,an  examination  of  the  body 
quickly  proves  that  the  case  does  not  deviate  from  the 
common  rule.  The  extravasation  produced  by  con- 
cussion being  almost  invariably  more  considerable 
than  that  caused  by  a  fracture,  accounts  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  palsy  to  the  same  side  of  the  body. 
Sometimes  the  side  which  is  not  paralytic  is  affected 
with  convulsions,  the  pulse  is  full  and  hard,  and  the 
respiration  stertorous;  in  short,  the  symptoms  are 
analogous  to  those  caused  by  apoplexy. 

The  following  observations  and  advice  fully  accord 
with  the  doctrines  which  I  have  always  inculcated  in 
my  writings  upon  this  part  of  surgery,  and  they  also 
agree  with  tiie  practice  which  was  so  successfully 
adopted  by  me  in  the  case  of  the  soldier  of  the  44th 
regiment,  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  as  al- 
ready mentioned:  it  is  therefore  with  much  pleasure 
that  I  quote  the  authority  of  Mr.  Brodie  on  a  point 
about  which  practitioners  have  been  so  mucii  per 
plexed:  "Blood  (says  Mr.  Brodie)  is  seldom  poured 
out  in  any  considerable  quantity  between  the  dura 
mater  and  the  bone,  except  in  consequence  of  a  lace- 
ration of  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  or  one  of  its 
principal  branches;  and  it  is  very  rare  for  this  accident 


to  occur,  except  as  a  consequence  of  fracture.  V^ 
therefore,  we  find  the  patient  lying  in  a  state  of  stupor, 
and  on  examining  the  head  we  discover  a  fractat« 
with  or  without  depression,  extending  in  the  direction 
of  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  although  the  existence 
of  an  extravasation  on  the  surface  of  llie  dura  mater 
is  not  thereby  reduced  to  an  absolute  certainty,  it  is 
rendered  highly  probable,  and  the  surgeon,  under  these 
circumstances,  would  neglect  his  duly  if  he  omitted 
to  apply  the  trephine;  and  where  no  fracture  is  dis- 
coverable, yet  if  there  is  other  evidence  of  the  injury 
having  fallen  on  that  part  of  the  cranium  in  which  the 
middle  meningeal  artery  is  situated^  the  use  of  the  tre- 
phine  may  be  resorted  to  on  speculation,  rather  than 
that  the  patient  should  be  left  to  die  without  an  attempt 
being  made  for  his  preservation.  I  cannot,  indeed, 
adduce  any  particular  experience  of  my  own  in  favour 
of  what  is  here  recommended ;  but  I  conceive,  that 
the  instances  which  have  been  recorded,  in  whicJi  the 
middle  meningeal  artery  has  been  ruptured  without 
any  fracture  of  the  bone,  and  the  known  fact  that 
there  is  sometimes  a  fracture  of  the  inner  table  of  the 
skull,  while  there  is  none  of  the  outer  table,  suffi- 
ciently justify  such  an  experiment  in  desperate  cases." 
—{Brodie,in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  li,p.  385.) 

With  the  foregoing  exception,  in  which,  indeed,  a 
ground  for  suspecting  the  seat  of  the  efl'used  blood 
rests  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  exact  part  on  which 
the  violence  has  operated,  the  evacuating  plan,  recom- 
mended for  the  treatment  of  concussion  (see  Head, 
Injuries  of),  is  all  that  can  be  done  when  every  thing 
is  uncertain  relative  to  the  situation  of  the  extravasa-  - 
tion.  It  is  all  that  can  be  done  in  those  frequent  in- 
stances where  the  eff'usion  has  taken  place  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  so  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  voided. 
The  trepan  then  is  indicated  only  when  there  is  an 
extravasation  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  bone, 
the  fracture  being  situated  at  a  part  of  the  skull  ac- 
cessible to  instruments,  and  not  at  the  base.  We  shall . 
not  here  dwell  upon  the  doubtful  example,  where  the 
fluid  lies  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  arachnoides. 
I  believe  that  the  operation  should  be  limited  to  a 
small  number  of  cases,  in  which  not  only  the  existence 
and  situation  of  the  pressure  are  known,  or  may  be 
suspected  on  the  ground  above  explained,  but  in  which 
the  symptoms  arising  from  this  cause  are  urgent  and 
dangerous,  and  the  pressure  can  be  removed  by  no 
other  means. 

Desault  in  the  last  years  of  his  practice  abandoned 
the  operation  of  the  trepan  altogether,  its  ill  success  at 
the  Hdlel-Dieu  having  become  notorious.  Surgeons 
of  the  present  day  trephine  with  more  caution  and 
discrimination,  and  sometimes  with  striking  success. 

When  the  case  is  a  sitnple  fissure,  the  trepan  ought 
to  be  applied  upon  the  solution  of  continuity,  if  the 
symptoms  indicate  a  dangerous  degree  of  pressure  on 
the  brain. 

When  the  detached  portions  of  bone  are  depressed, 
so  as  to  compress  the  brain,  the  operation  is  still  requi- 
site if  they  cannot  he  elevated  by  other  means.  BuC 
Richerand  maintains,  that  a  positive  indication  for 
trepanning  is  not  frequent,  either  because  it  is  difficult 
to  judge  of  tlie  existence  and  situation  of  extravasa- 
tions, or  because  extravasated  fluids  readily  escape 
through  the  interspaces  of  the  fragments,  when  there 
is  a  splintered  fracture.  Such  facility  is  also  increased 
when  one  of  the  portions  of  broken  bone  is  totally  de- 
tached, .so  that  it  can  be  removed,  leaving  an  aperture 
equivalent  to  what  would  be  produced  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  trepan. 

When  the  operation  is  determined  on,  the  head 
should  be  shaved  ;  indeed,  this  is  often  done  immedi- 
ately the  surgeon  is  called,  in  order  that  he  may  have 
a  better  opportunity  of  seeing  what  parts  of  the  scalp 
have  been  struck ;  for  it  is  in  such  situations  that  he 
has  most  reason  to  apprehend  fractures  of  the  bone,  or 
extravasations  beneath  it.  If,  however,  the  violence 
has  occasioned  a  large  wound  or  laceration  of  the 
scalp,  the  practitioner,  knowing  where  the  force  has 
been  applied,  is  frequently  content  with  having  a  little 
of  the  hair  shaved  off' the  parts  surrounding  the  injury 
All  that  need  be  said  on  this  subject  is,  that  it  is  always 
better  to  have  enough  of  the  hair  taken  away,  to  afford 
the  surgeon  an  uninterrupted  opportunity  of  examining 
the  scalp  freely,  and  doing  whatever  may  be  necessary. 
The  loss  of  a  little  hair  is  of  very  little  consequence, 
wliile  the  concealment  of  the  seat  of   a  depresfiscd 
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fracture,  or  extravasation,  might  lead  to  fatal  conse- 
quences. 

When  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  trephining  are 
fully  indicated,  provided  the  wound  or  laceration  of 
the  scalp  should  not  have  exposed  a  sufficieni  surface 
of  the  bone  for  the  application  of  the  crown  of  the 
trephine,  an  adequate  dilatation  of  such  wound  ought 
immediately  to  be  made.  If,  in  the  situation  of  the 
blow,  there  should  only  be  a  contusion,  or  a  lump,  un- 
attended with  any  wound,  a  division  of  this  part  of 
the  scalp  is  to  be  made  by  carrying  the  liuife  quite 
down  to  the  bone.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  swell- 
ing occasioned  by  the  violence  is  considerable,  and 
attended  with  the  sensation  of  a  crepitus;  as  well  as 
in  oilier  instances,  in  which  there  is  only  a  contusion, 
under  which  a  fracture  and  displaced  pieces  of  bone 
may  be  felt;  the  scalp  must  be  divided  in  the  same 
manner,  only  with  greater  caution,  lest  the  point  of 
the  knife  should  insinuate  itself  through  the  fracture, 
and  do  mischief  to  the  dura  mater  and  brain. 

Authors  recommend  the  shape  of  the  incision  to  be 
different,  according  to  the  kind  of  fracture  and  the  parts 
of  the  head  on  which  the  violence  has  operated.  When 
the  whole  extent  of  the  injury  can  be  brought  into  view, 
by  means  of  an  incision  having  the  form  of  the  letter 
T,  the  surgeon  should  be  content  with  such  a  division  ; 
but  if  this  be  not  sufficient,  he  may  give  it  a  crucial 
shape.  When  the  trephine  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
squamous  part  of  the  temporal  bone,  we  are  recom- 
mended to  make  the  incision  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  shape  of  the  letter  V,  the  branches  of  which  are  to 
be  upwards,  and  the  angle  downwards,  in  order  that 
as  little  as  possible  of  the  temporal  muscle  may  be  cut, 
and  that  the  division  of  its  fibres  may  be  avoided  as 
far  as  it  is  in  our  power. 

Having  divided  the  scalp,  the  next  object  is  to  reflect 
it;  but  no  man  would  be  warranted  in  cutting  any  part 
of  it  away,  although  such  practice  is  advised  by  Pott. 
The  purposes  of  the  operation  do  not  require  any  re- 
moval of  this  kind  ;  and  the  method  would  leave  a 
wound  which  would  be  long  in  healing,  and  when 
healed,  never  exempt  from  deformity.  In  short,  the 
reflected  flaps  of  the  scalp  are  capable  of  adhering  to 
the  parts  on  which  they  are  laid  after  the  operation, 
and  consequently  ought  never  to  be  wantonly  cut 
away. 

The  scalp  being  reflected,  authors  next  advise  us  to 
scrape  away  the  pericranium,  either  with  the  knife  or 
the  raspatory.  Perhaps  this  measure  may  be  consi- 
dered as  one  which  does  neither  much  harm  nor  much 
good.  The  design  is  to  facilitate  the  application  of  the 
trephine  to  the  bone.  However,  the  teeth  of  a  proper 
instrument,  in  good  order,  will  not  be  impeded  by  the 
slender  periosteum ;  and  scraping  this  membrane  away 
from  parts  of  the  skull  which  are  not  to  be  removed 
may  conduce  to  exfoliations. 

Sometimes  the  bleeding  from  branches  of  the  tem- 
poral or  occipital  artery  is  so  copious,  that  the  bone 
cannot  be  very  conveniently  perforated  before  the 
hemorrhage  is  suppressed.  If  it  be  prudent  to  wait  a 
little,  and  the  cane  (as  it  generally  does)  shouW  be  likely 
to  be  benofiied  by  the  evacuation  of  blood,  it  is  as  well 
to  let  the  bl<!eding  continue  for  a  certain  time.  The 
surgeon  may  then  just  direct  an  assi.<tant  to  put  the 
and  of  one  of  his  fingers  on  the  mouth  of  the  vessel, 
and  proceed  in  the  operation.  In  some  case.s,  the  bleed- 
ing might  he  so  troublesome  that  it  would  be  better  to 
tie  the  artery  at  once. 

All  parts  of  the  cranium  do  not  admit  of  being  tre- 
phined with  equal  convenience  and  safety.  It  has 
usually  been  set  down  by  suruical  authors,  that  the 
trephine  cannot  be  applied  below  the  transverse  ridge 
of  the  OS  occipitis.  There  are  some  cases,  however, 
which  prove  that  such  an  operation  nmy  be  safely 
done,  and  that  we  ought  not,  in  urgent  circumstances, 
to  be  afraid  of  dividing  the  trapezius  and  complexus 
muscles,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  apfily  the  trfphine  to 
the  bone. — (See  Hutchison'' s  Case  in  Med.  Ckir. 
Trans,  vol.  2,  p.  104,  ^c.) 

The  majority  of  writers  also  forbid  the  application 
of  the  trephine  to  the  frontal  sinuses,  in  consequence 
of  the  indeterminate  depth  of  these  cavities,  and  the 
apprehension  of  incurable  fislula-.  However,  Liirrry 
has  deviated  from  this  precept  In  several  inHi.nnreH ; 
and  his  prnctice  conrtrmn  the  Rtalemcnt  of  Mr.  (.'.  H'-ll, 
that  by  opening  the  frontal  sinu*  with  a  largo  Inphine, 
And  then  using  a  small  one,  the  internal  parietes  of  this 


cavity  may  be  trephined  with  perfect  safety,  and  nc 
risk  of  injuring  the  dura  mater  with  the  saw. — (See 
Larrey's  Mem.  de  Chirurgie  Militaire.  t.  2,  ».  136— 
138,  <.  4.)  *  .         .^ 

Writers  also  caution  us  not  to  apply  the  trephine  to 
the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  middle  artery  of  the  dura  mater  lying 
under  it,  generally  in  a  groove  of  the  bone,  and  occa- 
sionally in  a  canal  in  its  very  substance.  In  the  latter 
circumstance,  this  portion  of  the  parietal  bone  could 
not  possibly  be  taken  away,  without  wounding  the 
vessel.  However,  notwithstanding  this  advice,  which 
has  been  unthinkingly  handed  down  by  one  writer  to 
another,  from  generation  to  generation,  I  very  much 
question  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine.  We  undoubt- 
edly ought  to  avoid  trephining  this  part  of  the  cranium 
when  we  can  prudently  do  so.  But  the  causes  de- 
manding this  operation  are  always  so  urgent,  that  the 
patient's  sole  chance  of  existence  depends  on  their 
quick  removal.  Hence,  were  there  pressure  on  the 
brain,  either  from  a  depressed  portion  of  bone,  from 
blood,  or  matter,  and  such  pressure  could  not  be  re- 
moved without  trephining  the -anterior  inferior  angle 
of  the  parietal  bone,  what  operator  would  be  afraid  of 
doing  so  1  Besides,  the  fear  of  the  hemorrhage  has 
been  very  unfounded  ;  for  the  lodgement  of  the  artery 
in  a  bony  furrow  or  canal,  which  authors  have  pointed 
out  as  rendering  the  suppression  of  the  hemorrhage 
more  difiicult,  is  a  mere  visionary  idea,  as  it  is  well 
known  that  a  little  plug  of  lint,  pushed  into  the  orifice 
of  a  vessel  so  situated,  will  always  stop  the  bleeding, 
with  as  much  certainty  and  ease  as  can  possibly  be 
imagined. 

Tlie  foregoing  suggestion  was  made  in  the  early  edi- 
tions of  my  works,  and  I  now  see  the  safety  of  the 
practice  has  been  confirmed.  "  I  have  also  applied 
the  trepan  (says  Larrey)  over  the  track  of  the  spheno- 
spinous  artery,  at  the  inferior  anterior  angle  of  the 
parietal  bone.  The  artery  was  divided  ;  but  I  stopped 
the  hemorrhage  almost  immediately,  by  applying  an 
iron  probe  red-hot." — {Mini  de  Ckir.  Militaire,  t.  2 
p.  138.) 

Writers,  until  very  lately,  also  prohibited  ns  from 
trephining  over  any  of  the  sutures,  and  especially  over 
the  sagittal  suture,  beneath  which  the  longitudinal 
sinus  is  situated.  The  fear  of  the  dura  mater  being 
injured,  and  of  this  vessel  being  wounded,  was  the 
reason  for  the  advice.  With  regard  to  the  sutures  in 
general,  the  trephine  may  be  applied  to  them  as  vvel. 
as  to  any  other  part ;  and  as  for  the  sagittal  suture, 
many  facts  confirm  the  propriety  of  not  being  deterred 
even  by  it,  though  situated  immediately  over  the  longi- 
tudinal sinus,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  the 
dura  mater,  in  cases  of  extravasated  blood  and  matter 
beneath  the  cranium,  is  detached  by  the  intervention 
of  such  fluids  from  the  inner  table. 

By  means  of  a  perforation  practised  over  the  sagittal 
suture,  Garengeot  successfully  elevated  a  portion  of 
bone  which  pressed  upon  the  longitudinal  sinus,  and 
made  the  patient  quite  comatose.  The  depressed  piece 
of  the  cranium  could  not  have  been  so  advantageously 
raised,  had  the  trepan  been  applied  in  any  other  situa- 
tion. But  a  still  stronger  argument  in  favour  of  this 
practice,  when  the  case  at  all  requires  it,  is  the  fact 
that  wounds  of  the  longitudinal  sinus,  and  the  hemor- 
rhage resulting  from  them,  are  not  attended  with  any 
serious  danger.  Sharp  mentions  his  having  twice  seen 
a  bleeding  of  this  kind.  Another  instance  is  also  re- 
corded in  Warner's  Cases.  A  child  received  a  wound 
on  its  forehead  ;  the  two  parietal  bones  were  Iractured, 
and  a  portion  of  each  was  depressed  on  the  dtna  mater. 
The  child  lived  a  month  without  any  operation  being 
done ;  but  at  the  end  of  this  time  Warner  a|)plied  the 
trepan.  He  found  a  splinter  of  bone  sticking  in  sich  a 
way  into  the  lorsgitudinal  sinus,  that  it  could  not  easily 
be  got  out  ;  consequently  he  enlarged  with  a  lancet  the 
opening  in  which  the  splinter  was  entangled.  The 
hemorrhage,  which  was  copious,  was  easilysuppressed 
by  the  application  of  a  little  dry  lint,  and  the  child  was 
relieved,  though  it  died  at  the  end  of  two  months,  after 
suffering  a  variety  of  symptoms  which  had  no  con- 
nexion with  the  wound  of  the  simis,  the  oi)eninj:  of 
which  soon  healed.  The  fourth  case,  relatfd  by  Mar- 
cliettis,  also  proves  that  wounds  of  tlm  longUudlna. 
Hinus  are  not  fatal.  Pott  and  Callisen  have  since  re- 
ported other  facts,  trr.dinR  to  the  sami!  ronchn«lon.— 
(See  Syst    Oiir.  Hodicmm,  pars  1,  y.  6W,  edit.  1798  ) 
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Whenever  a  depressed  fracture  can  be  elevated  to 
its  proper  level  without  applying  the  trephine,  and 
with  the  nr.ere  aid  of  a  pair  of  forceps  or  an  elevator, 
trephining  should  never  be  performed,  unless  there  be 
strong  reason  to  apprehend  that  blood,  or  matter,  lodged 
on  the  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  contributes  to  the 
production  of  the  bad  symptoms,  and  cannot  otherwi3e 
be  discharged. 

The  scalp  having  been  divided,  if  necessary,  and  the 
pericranium  scraped  from  the  surface  of  the  bone,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  precepts  and  practice,  the  next 
thing  is  the  application  of  the  crown  of  the  trephine. 

The  surgeon  is  first  to  make  a  little  impression  with 
the  point  of  the  centre- pin,  for  the  purpot^e  of  marking 
the  place  where  it  will  work,  when  the  crown  of  the 
trephine  is  applied  in  the  proper  situation  ;  for  where 
such  impression  is  made,  the  operator  must  make  a 
«mall  hole  with  a  perforator,  in  order  to  fix  the  point 
of  the  centre-pin,  on  which  the  crown  of  the  instru- 
ment turns  backwards  and  forwards,  as  on  an  axis, 
during  the  first  stage  of  the  operation.  Mr.  Savigny's 
centre-pins  make  a  perforation,  without  need  of  any 
particular  Instmment  for  the  purpose,  and  in  this  re- 
spect are  advantageous. 

The  point  of  the  centre-pin  having  been  fixed,  tlia 
trephine  is  to  be  turned  by  regular  semicircular  mo- 
tions, alternately  to  the  right  and  left,  which  object  is 
effected  by  steady  pronations  and  supinations  of  the 
operator's  hand.  "  The  teeth  of  the  saw  having  made 
a  manifest  circular  groove,  in  which  they  can  steadily 
work,  the  centre-pin  becomes  useless,  and  as  it  would, 
if  not  withdrawn  or  removed,  certainly  injure  tlie 
dura  mater  and  brain,  by  reason  of  its  projecting  far- 
ther than  any  other  part  of  the  instrument,  it  would  be 
an  unpardonable  blunder  to  let  it  remain  after  a  proper 
circular  groove  had  been  formed  by  the  teeth  of  the 
saw. 

The  beginning  of  the  sawing  may  be  executed  boldly 
and  quickly ;  for  the  operator  runs  no  liazard  of  doing 
mischief  "it  is  necessary  occasionally,  with  the  view 
of  facilitating  the  action  of  the  instrument,  to  clean 
away  the  particles  of  bony  matter  with  a  little  brush, 
usually  kept  for  the  purpose  in  every  box  of  trephining 
instruments.  Were  this  plan  neglected,  the  action  of 
the  cylindrical  saw  would  be  very  much  clogged. 

The  operator,  however,  must  increase  his  caution, 
v/hen  the  sawing  has  made  greater  progress ;  for  were 
he  to  be  too  bold,  he  might  sometimes  lacerate  the 
membranes  of  the  brain  with  the  teeth  of  the  instru- 
ment, particularly  as  the  thickness  of  the  cranium  is 
subject  to  infinite  variety,  both  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  head  and  in  different  subjects.  Let  the  surgeon, 
therefore,  never  forget  to  examine  frequently,  with  the 
point  of  a  quill,  whether  any  part  of  the  circular 
groove  is  cut  through  or  nearly  so ;  for  when  this  is  the 
case,  the  instrument  must  only  lie  worked  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  pressure  upon,  and  cut,  the  part  of  the 
circle  which  yet  remains  to  be  divided.  In  some  few 
cases,  it  is  said,  that  the  surgeon  can  distinctly  feel 
when  the  teeth  of  the  saw  reach  the  diploe  or  medul- 
lary structure  between  the  two  tables  of  the  cranium  ; 
and  some  writers  have  rashly  directed  us  to  saw  with 
boldness  till  the  [sensation  of  this  occurrence  is  com- 
municated to  our  hand  and  fingers.  However,  I  be- 
lieve, this  possibility  of  discriminating  the  arrival  of 
the  teeth  of  the  saw  at  the  diploe  is  so  uncommon  and 
80  fallacious,  that  it  should  never  be  expected  or  relied 
on.  Nor  ought  the  surgeon  to  saw  with  incautious 
force  and  rapidity,  till  he  sees  the  teeth  of  the  trephine 
bloody,  which  appearance  has  been  set  down  as  an- 
other criterion  of  their  having  reached  the  diploe.  I 
have  already  stated,  that  a  great  many  skulls  have 
hardly  any  space  between  several  parts  of  the  two 
table-s.  This  is  particularly  often  llie  case  in  old 
persons. 

A  prudent  man  will  always  prefer  exerting  a  little 
force  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  some  of  the  bony 
connexion,  retaining  Uie  circular  piece  of  bone,  to 
running  any  hazard  of  injuring  the  dura  mater  by 
sawing  too  deeply.  After  a  certain  time,  therefore,  it 
is  better  to  lay  down  the  trephine,  and  endeavour  to 
elevate  the  portion  of  bone,  with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of 
forceps  constructed  for  the  jjurpose,  and  kept  in  most 
cases  of  trephining  instruments,  or  else  by  means  of 
an  elevator,  which  is  still  more  calculated  for  the 
purpose. 

When  the  circular  piece  of  bone  Jias  been  taken  out, 


and  the  edges  of  the  perforation  are  unequal  and  splin- 
tered, the  irregularities  are  to  be  cut  off  with  the  len- 
ticular knife.     When  there  is  extravasated  blood  un- 
derneath the  opening  which  has  been  made,  it  some* 
times  spontaneously  makes  its  escape,  and  if  it  should 
not  do  so,  the  surgeon  must  remove  it  himself    If  one 
perforation  of  the  slcuU  should  not  suffice  for  letting 
out  the  blood,  as  much  more  of  the  cranium  ought  to 
be  removed  with  the  trephine  as  circumstances  may- 
require;  there  being  no  comparison  between  the  da   " 
ger  of  repeating  the  application  of  the  instrument, 
that  of  leaving  a  quantity  of  undischarged,  compre 
ing  fluid,  on  the  surface  of  the  brain.    Certainly,  mi 
facts  on  record  evince,  that  the  dura  mater  may 
very  extensively  uncovered  without  dangerous  cons 
quenccs.    Sarrau  saw  a  whole  parietal  bone  exfoliat 
in  consequence  of  a  blow  on  the  head.    Blegny  relat 
a   similar  case;  and  Baviard  makes  mention  of 
woman  who  had  lost  the  upper  part  of  the  os  front 
both  the  parietal  bones,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  i 
occipitis,  all  of  which  had  come  away  at  the  sau 
time ;   yet  she  recovered.     Vaugion,  however,  v 
seems  also  to  relate  this  identical  case,  describes 
exfoliation  as  not  being  quite  so  extensive. 

I  am  of  opinion,  notwithstanding  these  facts,  thi 
exposing  a  large  part  of  the  dura  mater  with  the 
phine  is  by  no  means  an  operation  exempt  from  seriov 
danger.  And  what  I  conceive  confirms  this  statemer 
is  my  having  known  instances,  in  which  persons  wt 
had  been  rashly  advised  to  submit  to  being  trephine 
for  the  cure  of  violent  pains  in  the  head,  &c.,  died 
consequence  of  the  operation.  I  make  this  obser 
tion,  well  aware  of  the  successful  instarice  of 
practice  recorded  by  Schmucker. — {Wah'niehm.  b. 
p.  434.) 

However,  I  perfectly  coincide  witli  writers  wl 
direct  the  lemoval  of  as  much  bone  as  is  necessary  i 
order  to  be  able  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  pressui; 
from  the  surface  of  the  dura  mater. 

The  application  of  the  trephine,  in  cases  of  lat^ 
extravasations,  must  in  particular  be  made  scvera 
times,  when  the  situation  of  the  fluid  does  not  favot 
its  escape.    But  in  this  circumstance,  Sabatier  say 
that  we  should  not  make  numerous  perforations 
along  the  extent  of  the  extravasation;  but  only 
counter-opening,  as  is  done  on  the  soft  parts.    Thi 
author  expresses  his  surprise  at  there  not  being  on  r€ 
cord  many  examples  of  counter-openings  made  in 
cranium,  since  analogy  demonstrates  their  utility, 
caimot  help  remarking  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  ths 
one  very  obvious  objection  to  making  openings  of  thi 
kind  in  the  cranium,  is  the  impossibility  of  knov/in^ 
with  certainty,  whether  blood  lies  under  any  particula 
part  of  the  skull ;  whereas,  in  abscesses  of  the 
parts,  the  surgeon  feels  the  fluctuation  of  the  matter, 
and  knows  that  his  counter-opening  will  be  made  in 
the  cavity  containing  it.    One  may  sometimes  have 
occasion  to  make  more  than  one  perforation,  in  order 
to  discharge  blood  extravasated  beneath  the  skull,  when 
the  blow  has  happened  near  a  suture,  to  which  the 
dura  mater  continues  adherent ;  for  a  single  opening, 
made  only  on  one  side  of  the  suture,  might  only  give 
vent  to  a  part  of  the  extravasation. 

When  the  trephine  is  applied,  on  account  of  a  frac- 
ture with  depression,  Mr.  Brodie  considers  the  removal 
of  a  small  portion  of  bone  as  generally  suflicient;  but 
when  the  case  is  an  extravasation  of  blood  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  dura  mater,  he  recommends  a  freer  removal 
of  the  skull.  He  was  led  to  adopt  this  rule  by  having 
seen  a  case,  in  which,  after  two  triangular  portions  of 
bone  had  been  taken  away  witli  a  straight  saw,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  blood  discharged,  to  the  great  relief 
of  the  patient,  suppuration  afterward  took  place  on 
the  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  wherever  tliLs  membrane 
had  been  separated  by  the  extravasation  from  the 
bone.  The  matter  was  hindered  by  the  granulations 
from  escaping  by  the  aperture  already  made,  and^ 
though  another  portion  of  bone  was  removed, 
practice  was  too  late  to  save  the  man's  life. — (£ 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  387.)  Whether  an  ex- 
tensive removal  of  the  cranium  ought  to  be  generally 
made  in  anticipation  of  suppuration  of  the  dura  mater 
in  such  a  easel  whether  such  a  measure  might  not 
rather  tend  to  make  the  event  more  likely  to  happen  7 
and  whether  ihe  practice  which  Mr.  Brodie  actually 
adopted  might  not  have  been  the  be«t,  though,  in  the 
instance  brought  forward,  unsuccessful  7  are  quettiona, 
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1  think,  on  which  the  most  judicious  surgeons  may  en 
tertain  differences  of  opinion.  As  my  prisciples  lead 
me  to  disapprove  of  tiie  old  custom  of  trepliining  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  inflammation  and  suppura- 
tion of  the  dura  mater,  ttiey  would  incline  me  to  be 
content  with  rigorous  antiphlogistic  treatment,  and 
discharging  the  confined  matter  as  soon  as  the  ill  eflects 
of  its  pressure  began  to  show  themselves. 

If  we  should  not  find  blood  lodged  under  the  cra- 
nium, but  the  dura  mater  should  seem  elevated,  tense, 
dark-coloured,  forming  a  prominent  fluctuating  tu- 
mour outwards,  it  may  be  cautiously  opened  with  a 
lancet  or  bistoury,  with  a  view  of  letting  out  any  col- 
lection of  blood  underneath.  In  the  article  Head,  In- 
juries of,  I  have  stated  the  result  of  Mr.  Abernethy's 
exp3rience,  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  opening  the 
dun  mater.  This  gentleman  found,  that  the  method 
never  efl^eciually  discharged  all  the  blood,  but  only  the 
serajs  part  of  it.  The  evacuation  of  any  of  the  com- 
pressing fluid  must,  however,  be  desirable;  and  if  the 
surgeon  cannot  do  more,  yet  he  lias  fulfilled  his  pro- 
fessional duly. 

Although  Rlr.Brodie  admits,  that  wounds  of  the  dura 
mater  are  attended  with  great  danger,  he  approves  of 
the  practice  here  recommended  (see  Med.  Cfiir.  Trans, 
vol.  14,  p.  389),  and  supports  his  opinion  by  reference 
to  an  interesting  case  under  the  late  Mr.  Chevalier. 
This  gentleman  was  called  to  a  child,  a  year  and  a  half 
old,  which  had  received  a  severe  blow  on  the  head,  and 
lay  insensible  and  convulsed.  There  was  no  wound 
of  the  scalp;  but  the  fontanel  appeared  somewhat  ele- 
vated. It  was  therefore  exposed  by  an  incision,  and 
raised  so  as  to  uncover  the  subjacent  dura  mater,  be- 
neath which  the  purple  colour  of  extravasated  blood 
was  plainly  discernible.  A  puncture  having  been  made 
with  a  lancet,  three  or  four  ounces  of  blood  issued  out 
with  considerable  force;  the  symptoms  were  imme- 
diately relieved,  and  the  child  recovered. — (See  Med. 
Phys.  .Tourn.  vol.  8,  p.  505.)  An  example,  furnishing 
an  equally  convincing  proof  of  the  practice  here  ad- 
vised, is  also  adduced  by  Mr.  Brodie  from  the  practice 
of  my  friend  and  neighbour,  Mr.  Ogle. 

The  utility  of  trephining  is  not  limited  to  discharging 
extravasated  blood  or  matter  lodged  underneath  the 
skull.  This  operation  frequently  enables  us  to  elevate 
depressed  portions  of  bone.  The  latter  object  can  often 
be  accomplished  by  merely  making  one  perforation. 
Sometimes  several  perforations  are  requisite  to  be 
made  near  each  other.  Authors  even  state,  that  it 
may  also  become  necessary  to  remove  the  intervening 
portions  of  bone  with  a  pair  of  cutting  forceps.  The 
depressed  part  may  then  be  easily  raised  by  means  of 
an  elevator.  Occasionally,  indeed,  I  may  say,  very 
often,  the  best  practice  is  to  remove  the  depressed  por- 
tion entirely,  when  its  total  separation  from  the  rest 
of  the  skull  can  be  accomplished  by  cutting  across  the 
base  of  the  depressed  piece. 

According  to  some  writei-s,  if,  after  dividing  the  dura 
mater,  the  surface  of  the  brain  appears  smooth  and 
flabby,  with  a  fluctuation,  we  may  conclude  there  is 
an  abscess  in  its  substance;  and  these  authors,  more 
enterprising  with  their  pens,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  than 
with  their  scalpels,  sanction  the  method  of  carrying 
the  point  of  the  bistoury  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  // 
circur.is lances  render  so  deep  a  puncture  necessary. 
"But,"  says  Richerand,  "prudence  forbids  us  to  go 
farther.  Culling  the  .surface  of  the  brain  causes  no 
pain,  and  it  produces  less  danger  than  one  might  ap 
prehend ;  exjwrience  and  observation  prove  (in  oppo- 
•ition  to  phrenological  theories),  that  the  essential 
parts  of  tills  organ  are  situated  nnar  its  base,  and  that 
its  surface  may  be  removed  without  danger  or  pain.^' 
—{JTosoffr.  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  301,  erf.  3.) 

A  case,  in  which  Dupuytren  plunged  a  bistoury  to 
the  de|)th  of  more  than  an  inch  info  the  brain,  and 
thus  let  out  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  pus,  is  recorded  in 
a  valuable  periodiial  woik. — {Sec  .Town,  of  Foreign 
Med.  JVo.  18,  p.  208.)  Some  temporary  amendment 
followed  ;  but  the  (lasd  had  a  fatal  termination. 

Afler  the  operation  of  trephining,  the  divided  scalp 
is  to  be  placed  as  nearly  as  poj;sible  in  its  natural  silua 
tion,  and  lightly  dressed  with  a  simple  pU-dgft  of  any 
common  unirritating  ointment.  In  applying  the  drnsa- 
IngB,  the  surgeon  should  invariably  keep  in  view  these 
objects;  namely,  to  let  whatever  is  put  on  the  wound 
be  as  light  as  |K)ssibl%  not  apt  to  make  preasiiro  on  the 
train,  and  of  a  natit  e  which  cannot  excite  irritation. 


All  stimulants  are  to  be  strictly  avoided ;  nor  will  any 
bandage  be  better  than  an  ordinary  night-cap  of  sufli- 
cient  size  to  be  put  on  with  facility  It  may  be  secureo 
wiih  bits  of  tape,  which  are  to  be  tied  under  the  jaw 

The  practitioner  should  not  now  conceive  that  he 
has  done  all  that  he  ought  to  do.  Let  him  remember 
the  urgent  necessity  of  keeping  off,  or  diminishing,  the 
inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  and  brain,  which  is 
still  to  be  feared.  Let  him  bleed  the  patient  largely 
and  repeatedly;  exhibit  saline  purges,  clysters,  and 
antimonials;  atid  if  the  symptoms  continue,  let  him. 
apply  a  blister  to  some  part  of  the  head.  I  shall  avoid, 
however,  any  repetitions  on  this  subject,  by  referring 
to  Head,  Injuries  of. 

The  aperture  in  the  skull  usually  becomes  closed 
with  soft  granulations,  which  slowly  acquire  a  hard 
consistence.  While  the  cicatrix  is  soft,  it  should  be 
protected  from  external  injury  with  a  thin  piece  of  liorn 
or  metal.  Exfoliations  from  the  margin  of  the  per- 
foration sometimes  retard  the  healing  of  the  wound; 
but  now  that  the  practice  of  dressing  with  drying 
spirituous  applications  has  been  exploded,  and  the  re- 
moval of  any  part  of  the  scalp  is  condemned  by  all  the 
best  surgeons,  these  unpleasant  consequences  are  ren- 
dered much  less  frequent  than  in  former  days. 

The  reader  may  find  an  account  of  the  operation  of 
trepanning  or  trephining  in  every  system  of  surgery; 
but  he  should  particularly  consult  the  writings  of 
Sharp,  Le  Dran,  Dionis,  Bertrandi,  Pott,  Sabatier 
Schmucker,  Richter,  Dease,  Abernethy,  Desault,  Cal- 
lisen,  Richerand,  C.  Bell,  and  several  parts  of  the 
Mem.  de  VAcad.  de  Ckirurgie.  Also,  B.  C.  Brodie  on 
Injuries  of  the  Brain,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14. 

[This  article  on  the  trephine  contains  perhapis  the 
most  valuable  practical  inlormation  any  where  to  be 
found  in  our  language.  The  excellent  diagnosis  be- 
tween concussion  and  compression,  and  the  valuable 
arguments  against  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  tre- 
phine, and  in  favour  of  large  and  repeated  venesection, 
cannot  be  too  familiarly  known  nor  too  highly  estima- 
ted, especially  by  the  young  surgeon 

It  is  a  high  source  of  gratification  to  be  able  to  record, 
that  in  this  country,  the  trephine  is  now  much  more 
seldom  used  than  formerly.  But  a  few  rears  ago,  on 
a  man  being  stunned  by  a  blow  or  a  fall,  to  any  consi- 
derable extent,  almost  any  neighbouring  physician 
would  apply  the  trephine  without  liesitation,  and  the 
facility  with  which  this  operation  can  be  performed, 
offers  no  small  temptation  to  the  mere  operator,  espe- 
cially as  there  is  seldom  any  risk  of  life,  and  always 
again  in  reputation  among  the  multitude.  It  is  now 
very  generally  viewed  as  it  ought  to  be,  as  a  dernier 
resort  in  such  cases,  and  tlie  use  of  it  is  not  counte 
nanced,  unless  the  symptoms  of  compression  by  de- 
pressed bone,  or  extravasated  blood,  are  altogether  un- 
equivocal ;  and  a  consultation  with  the  best  surgeons  ia 
always  premised. 

I  have  seen  scores  of  persons,  who  would  have  for- 
merly been  trephined,  without  even  a  "trial  by  jury," 
recovered  from  coma,  paralysis,  and  convulsions,  justly 
attributable  to  compression  on  the  brain,  by  very  large 
and  copious  bleedings,  aided  by  cathartics  and  stimu 
lating  frictions  and  cataplasms  to  the  extremities. 

Still,  however,  there  will  be  a  sufficiency  of  instances, 
imperiously  requiring  the  use  of  the  trephine,  to  render 
it  necessary  that  every  practitioner  should  be  conver- 
sant with  the  instrument,  and  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  its  use.  Indeed,  some  of  the  most  de- 
plorable cases  to  which  surgical  assistance  if  ever  ren- 
dered, are  occasionally  met.with  among  the  exampia 
in  which  the  trephine  liecomfs  indispensalile. 

In  the  year  1811),  I  assisted  Dr.  Henry  VVm.  Ducacher 
tiien  a  practitioner  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  in  the  per 
formance  of  this  operation  on  a  woman  who  had  re 
ceived  several  blows  on  the  head  with  an  ave,  from  t 
brutal  husband.  We  could  discover  no  depression  of 
br)ne,  and  yet  the  coma,  stertor,  hemiplegia,  and  othei 
evidences  of  compression,  resisted  all  our  depletion, 
and  on  (he  third  day  after  the  violence,  we  deter- 
mined to  apply  the  trephine,  being  sustained  by  judi 
cious  cotmsel  in  our  opinion,  that  there  must  be  cxten 
sive  extravasation  of  blood  beneath  the  cranium.  Oa 
removing  the  circular  piece  of  bone,  with  the  large« 
crown  of  the  instrument,  n  congulum  was  «ound  er 
tending  over  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  exierirt 
to  the  dura  mater.  This  being  removed,  and  oalt 
a  mitigation  of  the  symptoms   foJIowuig,  Uie  obv«- 
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0U3  distention  o£  the  dura  mater  itself,  pointed  out 
the  existence  of  still  more  extended  mischief.  We 
therefore  divided  the  dura  mater  with  a  piobe-pointed 
bistoury,  for  the  space  of  half  an  inch,  when  coagulated 
blood  to  an  immense  extent  forced  itself  through  the 
opening.  After  washing  out  the  cavity  by  warm  wa- 
ter thrown  in  with  the  syringe,  we  were  delighted  to 
find  the  entire  removal  of  the  symptoms  instantane- 
ously result.  Our  patient  spoke  for  the  first  time,  asked 
for  water,  seemed  as  though  awoke  from  an  ordinary 
sleep,  the  stertor  ceased,  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and 
hemiplegia  were  removed,  and  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
were  entertained  of  her  recovery. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  painful  acuteness  of  our  dis- 
appointment, when  in  a  few  liours  we  found  all  these 
dangerous  symptonis  return  in  a  still  more  aggravated 
form,  discovering  to  us  the  mortifying  truth,  that  thougk 
the  operation  had  succeeded,  yet  our  patient  would  die ; 
for  although  we  had  removed  the  coagula,  we  could 
not  stop  the  bleeding  vessel. 

On  the  post  mortem  examination,  the  temporal  bone 
was  found  fractured,  and  asplenia  of  bone  had  pierced 
the  meningeal  artery,  vvhiclj  had  not  ceased  to  pour  out 
its  blood,  and  hence,  coagula  were  found  to  fill  the  whole 
space  of  the  hemi-cranium,  above  and  below  the  dura 
mater.  I  have  preserved  the  skull  in  my  cabinet  of 
morbid  preparations,  and  the  point  at  which  the  frac- 
ture of  the  internal  table  pierced  the  great  artery  of  the 
dura  mater,  is  distinctly  visible  in  the  depression  which 
marks  its  course,  which  is  in  this  case  deeper  than  or- 
dinary. It  was  exhibited  on  the  trial  of  the  mur- 
derer, and  was  highly  important  in  a  medico-legal  point 
of  view,  since  it  fully  satisfied  the  court,  counsel,  and 
jury,  that  her  death  was  occasioned  by  the  blows,  and 
that  the  injury  was  altogether  irreparable.  This  was 
clear,  from  the  fact  that  the  only  blows  which  liad 
wounded  the  scalp  were  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  on 
the  middle  of  the  os  parietalis.  The  fracture  and 
consequent  rupture  of  the  vessel  was  low  down  in  the 
temple,  where  no  external  wound  was  found,  and  two 
inches  from  the  point  at  which  the  trephine  was  ap- 
plied, guided  as  it  was  by  the  external  injury. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  applied  the  trephine  and 
Hey's  saw  for  the  removal  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
frontal  bone,  which  had  become  carious  from  syphilis, 
involving  nearly  the  whole  forehead.  The  extensive 
suppuration  which  had  entered  the  frontal  sinus,  and 
even  passed  into  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  rendered  this 
operation  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  the  consultation  ; 
the  man  having  become  idiotic  from  the  disturbance  of 
the  cerebrum,  and  being  a  burden  to  hiujself  and  fa- 
mily, from  frequent  epilepsy. 

I  applied  the  crown  of  the  instrmnent  four  times,  re- 
moving all  the  diseased  portion  of  the  bone,  and  only 
once  entering  through  the  skull,  the  caries  being  in  the 
other  parts  confined  to  the  external  table,  and  the  dii)!oe 
filled  with  a  fetid  pus  which  had  n^t  sutficient  egress, 
and  by  consequence  was  involving  the  bone  still  more 
extensively  in  the  specific  morbid  action.  A  large  num- 
ber of  smaller  pieces  of  the  cranium  were  removed 
with  Hey's  saw,  and  by  the  forceps.  A  very  consider- 
able quantity  of  pus  was  found  upon  the  dura  ma- 
ter, at  the  point  at  which  the  caries  had  entered  the 
cavity,  which  was  discharged  through  the  opening 
made  by  the  trephine,  and  the  cavity  of  the  head 
washed  out  with  warm  water.  Notwithstanding  the 
specific  character  of  the  disease,  the  almost  hopeless 
extent  to  which  it  had  progressed,  and  the  extreme  ema- 
ciation which  had  been  superinduced  by  neglect  and 
mismanagenient,  this  patient  entirely  recovered,  and  has 
ever  since  the  time  of  the  operation  (1822)  been  ac- 
tively employed  as  a  mechanic;  never  having  had  epi- 
lepsy since,  nor  any  intellectual  deficiency,~'alihougli 
this  had  become  apparent  for  months  before.  I  saw 
him  when  last  in  Baltimore  in  perfect  health. 

In  the  JVkm-  York  Med.  and  Phrjs.  Journal,  vol.  5,  p. 
79,  will  be  found  a  report  of  a  singular  case  of  epilepsy 
arising  from  depression  of  bone,~cured  by  trephining. 
It  wa.s  performed  by  my  friend  Dr.  David  L.  Rogers, 
of  this  c'ny.—Rsese.] 

TRICHIASIS  (derived  from  ^pi^,  the  hair)  denotes 
a  faulty  inclination  of  the  eyelashes  inwards  Hirainsi 
the  globe  of  tiie  eye.  According  to  Scarpa,  the  dit^ease 
presents  itself  under  two  distinct  forms:  the  first  is, 
where  the  cilia  are  turned  inwards,  without  the  natu- 
ral position  and  direction  of  the  tar.<ns  being  at  all 
changed ;  the  second  consists  in  a  morbid  inclitiation 


of  the  tarsus  inwards  (Entropium),  and  consequently 
of  the  eyelash  towards  the  eyeball  {Trichiasis). 

The  first  Ibrm  of  this  disease  is  said,  both  by  Be 
and  Scarpa,  to  be  uncommon,  nor  has  it  come  under  t 
observation  of  the  latter  writer  more  than  once,  an 
in  this  instance,  only  some  of  the  hairs  had  chang^ 
their  direction.    On  this  point,  however,  Mr.  I'rave 
is  cottipletely  at  variance  with  the  foregoing  authors, 
he  describes  an  inversion  of  the,  cilia  as  frequently 
ing  independent  of  entropeon. — {Synopsis,  p.  232,1 
The  second  species  or  form  of  trichiasis,  or  that  whic 
consists  in  a  folding  inwards  of  the  tarsus  and  cilia 
the  same  time,  is  the  case  which  is  commonly  met  wit 
in  practice.    It  may  be  either  complete,  afieciing  th 
whole  of  the  tarsus,  or  incomplete,  occupying  only  a  cer 
lain  portion  of  the  edge  of  the  eyelid,  most  frequent! 
near  the  external  angle  of  the  eye.    Sometimes,  tiie  di 
ease  is  confined  to  one  eyelid;  at  other  times  it  aflTec 
both ;  and  occasionally  the  patient  is  afilicted  with  it  U 
both  eyes. 

Some  writers,  among  whom  is  Beer  (Lehre  von  da 
Jiugenkr.  b.  2,  p.  118),  admit  a  case,  which  they  ca] 
distichiasis,  and  which  they  suppose  to  be  producer 
by  a  double  and  unusual  row  of  hairs.  But,  accord 
ing  to  Scarpa,  this  third  species  is  only  imaginary,  am 
the  reason  of  this  subdivision  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
not  recollecting  what  was  long  ago  remarked  by  Wins 
low  and  Albimis,  that  although  the  roots  of  the  cilii 
appear  to  be  disposed  in  one  line  only,  they  form  twfl 
three,  and  in  the  upper  eyelid  even  four  rows  of  hairi 
unequally  situated,  and,  as  it  were,  confused.  Whei 
ever,  therefore,  in  consequence  of  disease,  a  certa 
number  of  hairs  are  separated  from  each  other  in  j 
contrary  direction  and  disorderly  manner,  the  eyelaal 
will  appear  to  be  composed  of  a  new  and  unusual  roi 
of  them,  while,  in  fact,  there  is  no  change,  either  will 
respect  to  their  number,  or  natural  implantation. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  determine  precisely,  say 
Scarpa,  what  are  the  causes  which  sometimes  ina£ 
a  i'^w  of  the  hairs  deviate  from  their  natural  direction 
while  the  tarsus  contimies  in  its  right  position.  Th^ 
are  commonly  referred  to  cicatrices  in  consequence  o 
previous  ulceration,  whereby  the  cilia  fall  off,  and  thoa 
which  are  growing  are  hindered  from  taking  their  pro* 
per  direction.  There  must,  however,  be  other  cause 
sometimes  concerned  ;  for,  in  the  case  seen  by  Scarpa, 
two  or  three  hairs  were  turned  inwards  against  the 
eyeball,  although  there  had  been  no  preceding  ul- 
ceration nor  cicatrices  of  any  part  of  the  tarsus.  In- 
deed, Scarpa  is  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  small  ulcers 
and  scars  which  are  sometimes  formed  upon  the  inter- 
nal margin  of  the  tarsus,  are  more  likely  to  cause  the 
second  form  of  the  disease,  or  the  inversion  of  the  edge 
of  the  eyelid,  and,  consequently,  of  the  cilia  towards 
tiie  globe  of  the  eye.  As  these  ulcers,  when  neglected, 
destroy  the  internal  membrane  of  the  eyelids  near  the 
tarsus,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  in  proportion  as  they 
heal  and  diminish,  they  draw  along  with  them  and 
turn  inwards  the  tarsus  and  hairs  inserted  into  it.  And 
since  they  do  not  always  occupy  the  whole  extent  of 
the  internal  margin  of  the  eyelid,  but  are  sometimes 
confined  to  a  few  lines  in  the  middle  or  extremity  near 
the  external  angle  of  the  eyelid,  so,  after  the  cicatrices 
are  formed,  the  whole  of  the  hairs  are  not  invariably 
turned  inwards,  but  only  a  certain  number  of  them, 
which  correspond  to  the  extent  of  the  ulcers  previ- 
ously situated  along  the  internal  edge  of  the  tarsus. 
Indeed,  in  every  case  of  imperfect  trichiasis  from  a 
cicatrix  of  the  inner  margin  of  the  eyelid,  the  tarsus 
and  cilia  are  every  where  in  their  natural  situation 
except  opposite  the  part  where  the  ulcers  formerly  ex 
isted.  Also,  if  the  eyelid  be  everted,  its  internal  mem- 
brane, near  that  part  of  the  margin  corresponding  to  the 
seat  of  the  trichiasis,  will  be  found  pale,  rigid,  and  hard- 
ened, the  inversion  of  the  cartilaginous  border  and  of 
the  cilia  being  plainly  the  efiect  of  the  contraction  of 
the  cicatrized  point. 

Clironicoi)hihalmies  of  long  continuance  somellmes 
bring  on  the  complaint,  in  consequence  of  the  skin 
of  the  eyelids  being  kept  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of 
distention  and  a^deina,  terminating  in  a  considerable 
relaxation  of  it.  And,  according  to  Beer,  the  too  long 
continued  use  of  emollient  poultices  may  have  the 
same  eflect.— (Z-eArc,  4-c.  h.  2,  p.  113.)  The  cartilagi- 
nous margin  of  the  eyelid  then  loses  the  proper  sup- 
port  of  the  integuments,  inclines  towards  the  eyeball, 
and  afterward  turns  inwards,  drawing  the  eyelashes 
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along  with  it  in  tlic  same  improper  direction.  Long- 
continued  puriform  disciiargra  from  the  ciliary  glands 
likewise  sjk)!!  the  sliape  and  consistence  ol'  ilie  cartilage 
of  the  eyelid,  and  tliere(bre  not  unlrequenily  occasion 
triciiiasis.  Scarjia  doubts  whelliei  a  spasmodic  c(jntrac- 
iion  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle  can  ever  be 
a  cause  of  the  disea«e. 

The  annoyance  which  must  necessarily  result  from 
the  hairs  perpetually  pressini;  upon  the  cornea  and 
while  of  the  eye,  as  Scarpa  observes,  may  be  easily 
imagined.  The  evil  is  rendered  still  greater  by  the 
hairs  which  are  turned  inwards  becoming  much  longer 
and  tiiicker  than  those  which  retain  their  natural  di- 
rection. And  although  the  trichiasis  be  conhned  to 
one  eye,  both  the  eyes  usually  sutler  from  theefiecls  of 
the  disease.  Indeed,  generally,  the  eye  on  the  sound 
side  cannot  be  moved  without  occasioning  pain  in  that 
which  IS  exposed  to  the  irriiaiion  and  friction  of  the 
inflected  hairs.  In  almost  all  cases,  both  the  eyes  are 
very  irritable,  and  incapable  of  bearing  the  light.  As, 
in  cases  of  incomplete  trichiasis,  the  patient  retains 
some  liiile  power  of  opening  the  eyelids  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing,  and  that  most  frtiquenily  towards  the  inter- 
nal angle  of  the  eye,  the  head  and  neck  are  often  in- 
chned  in  an  awkward  manner,  so  that  in  children  a 
distortion  of  the  neck  and  shoulders  is  at  last  produced, 
which  cannot  be  reclirted  wiiliout  difficulty,  even  after 
the  trichiasis  is  cured.  Unfortunately,  also  children 
^re  impatient  of  the  uneasiness  arising  from  the  in- 
flecti'd  hairs,  and,  therefore,  are  continually  rubbing 
the  eyelids,  whereby  all  the  ill  etfects  of  the  complaint 
are  nmch  increased. 

The  cure  of  the  second  species  of  trichiasis,  or  that 
wiiich  is  commonly  met  with  in  practice,  is  accomplished 
by  artificially  everting  the  eyelid,  and  tixing  it  perma- 
nently in  its  natural  position,  together  with  tiie  eye- 
lashes which  irritate  the  globe  of  the  eye.  According  to 
Professor  Scarpa,  this  indication  is  perfectly  fulfilled 
by  the  excision  of  a  piece  of  the  skin  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  eyelid,  of  such  a  breadth  and  extent  that,  when 
the  cicatrix  is  formed,  the  tarsus  and  margin  of  the  eye- 
lid may  be  turned  outwards,  and  sufficiently  separated 
from  the  eyeball,  the  cicatrix  of  the  integuments  aflord- 
ing  a  point  of  suuport  fully  adequate  to  keep  the  parts 
in  their  natural  position  and  direction.  Scarpa  believes 
that  very  few  modern  surgeons,  with  a  view  to  the  ra- 
dical cure  of  this  disease,  now  place  any  confidence 
either  in  plucking  out  the  inverted  eyelashes,  bending 
them  outwards,  and  retaining  them  so  by  means  of  ad- 
hesive plaster;  or  in  plucking  them  out,  and  destroying 
their  roots  with  caustic:  much  less  in  extirpating  the 
edge  of  the  eyelid  along  with  the  hairs,  or  dividing  the 
orbicularis  muscle  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  eye- 
lid, under  an  idea  that  the  disease  is  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  it. 

The  following  is  the  mode  of  proceeding  recommend- 
ed by  Scarpa.  The  patinnt  being  seated  in  a  chair,  if 
an  adult,  or,  if  n  child,  laid  upon  a  table,  with  the  head 
raised,  and  firmly  held  by  an  assistant,  who  must  stand 
behind  the  patient,  the  surgeon  is  to  push  outwards,  with 
the  end  of  a  probe,  the  hairs  which  irritate  the  eye. 
Then,  with  a  pair  of  dissecting  forceps,  or  the  ends  of 
his  fore-finger  and  thumb,  he  should  lift  up  a  fold  of  the 
skin  of  the  eyelid,  taking  great  care  that  the  piece  which 
is  taken  hold  of  corresponds  exactly  to  the  middle  of 
the  whole  extent  of  the  trichiat^is ;  for  sometimes  the 
whole,  sometimes  a  half,  and,  in  other  instances,  only 
a  third  of  the  extent  of  the  tarsus  is  inverted.  The  sur- 
geon, with  his  left  hand,  nujst  raise  the  fold  of  the  skin 
more  or  less,  according  as  the  relaxation  of  the  inte- 
fuments,  and  tlie  inversion  of  the  tarsus,  are  more 
or  less  considerable.  The  reason  of  this  is  evident,  viz, 
the  greater  the  quantity  of  i^kin  is  which  is  raised,  the 
greater  IS  the  quantity  which  will  be  cut  away.  Sup- 
posing the  patient  to  be  un  adult,  as  soon  ns  the  fold  of 
skin  lias  been  raised  in  a  certain  degree,  the  surgeon 
must  request  him  to  open  his  eye  ;  and  if  in  this  act 
the  tarsus  and  eyelashes  resume  their  natural  place  and 
nireciioii,  the  portion  of  skin  already  raised  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  purfKifie.  When  the  integuments  are  ele- 
vated by  means  of  a  jinir  of  dissecting  forceps,  and  rare 
ia  taken  lo  lay  hold  of  the  skin  precisely  at  the  middle 
point  ot  the  whole  extent  of  the  lrichin^'iK,  it  neccssa 
j|ly  follows,  that  the  consequent  section  of  the  skin  will 
foxjm  an  oval,  and  that  the  greatest  width  of  the  wound 
will  correspond  exactly,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  middle  of 
<ba  eyelid,  and  its  narrowest  parts  to  the  angles,  or  com- 


missures of  the  same.  Tliis  contributes  very  ntateti 
ally  to  make  the  cicatrix  correspond  to  the  natural 
fold  of  the  eyelid,  and  hinder  the  origin  of  the  disease 
o-f  an  opposite  nature  to  the  one  about  to  be  reme- 
died, towards  the  angles  of  the  eye,  viz.  a  turning  out 
of  the  commissures  of  the  eyelids.— -(See  Ectropium.) 

Besides  this  caution,  relative  to  the  situation  and 
figure  of  the  fold  of  the  inteuuments  to  be  cut  oft',  the 
surgeon  must  be  careful  that  the  division  of  the  skin 
be  made  very  near  tlie  inverted  tarsus.  Were  this  cir- 
cumstance neglected,  the  operator  might  have  the  mor- 
tification of  finding,  after  the  wound  is  healed,  that 
although  the  eyelid  is  shortened,  on  the  whole,  from 
the  eyebrow  to  the  place  of  the  recision,  yet  it  is  not 
equally  so  at  the  space  which  is  between  the  edge  of 
the  eyelid  and  the  cicatrix  of  the  skin.  Hence,  the  tar- 
sus would  not  be  turned  outwards  sufficiently  to  keep 
the  eyelashes  from  rubbing  against  the  eye. 

The  surgeon,  holding  up  the  fold  of  skin  by  means  of 
the  forceps  in  his  left  hand,  is,  with  a  pair  of  probe 
pointed,  sharp-curved  scissors,  to  cut  off  the  whole  of 
the  duplicaiure,  being  first  sure  that  one  of  the  blades 
of  the  instrument  is  applied  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
eyelid.  If  the  eyelids  should  be  aflected,  the  same  ope 
ration  must  immediately  be  done  upon  both  of  them, 
with  such  caution,  and  in  such  proportion,  as  the  ex 
tent  of  the  disease,  and  the  degree  of  inversion  of  each 
eyelid  may  require. 

Scarpa  next  dissuades  us  from  employing  any  suture 
to  unite  the  wound,  and  represents  that  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  eyebrow  as  much  downwards  as  pos- 
sible, if  the  operation  has  been  done  on  the  upper  eye- 
lid, or  if  on  the  lower,  to  support  it  against  the  inferior 
arch  of  the  orbit,  by  pressing  it  from  below  upwards, 
so  as  to  keep  the  edges  of  the  wound  from  becoming  se- 
parated. Then  the  lips  of  the  wound  are  to  be  brought 
exactly  together  by  means  of  adhesive  j)laster,  which 
should  extend  from  the  superior  arch  of  the  orbit  to  the 
zygoma;  and  the  maintenance  of  this  state  of  the 
wound  will  be  still  more  securely  effected,  by  placing 
two  compresses,  one  on  the  eyebrow,  and  another  on 
the  zygoma,  together  with  a  bandage.  On  the  other 
hand,  Langenbeck  disapproves  of  the  omission  of  su- 
tures, by  which  he  finds  that  the  wound  may  be  both 
more  accurately  and  expeditiously  united.  Indeed,  he 
expresses  himself  generally  in  favour  of  sutures,  where 
the  wounded  part  is  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  th 
continual  action  of  muscles. — {JsTeue  Bibl,  b.  1,  p.  415, 
S,'C.  I'imo.  Hanover,  1818.)  Langenbeck,  however, 
takes  care  to  withdraw  the  ligatures  in  about  twelve,  or 
at  most  twenty-four,  hours,  as  their  longer  continu- 
ance would  produce  suppuration.  Beer  also  particu- 
larly insists  upon  the  utility  of  bringing  the  edges  of 
the  incision  together  with  a  suture  ;  and  both  he  and 
Langenbeck  employ  forceps,  the  ends  of  which  have 
transverse  pieces,  calculated  to  lake  better  hold  of  the 
slip  of  skin  to  be  removed. — (Lehre,  S,-c.  b.  2,  p.  114.) 

On  taking  oft' the  first  dressings  the  third  day  after  the 
operation,  the  surgeon  will  find,  says  Scarpa,  that  the 
patient  can  open  his  eye  wilh  ease,  and  that  the  inverted 
tarsus  and  eyelashes  have  lesumed  their  natural  posi- 
tion and  direction.  In  the  partial  or  incomplete  trichi- 
asis, or  that  which  only  occupies  a  half  or  a  third  of 
the  whole  length  of  the  tarsus,  and  in  subjects  who 
have  had  the  skin  of  the  eyelids  very  loose,  Scarpa  has 
often  found  the  wound  perfectly  united  on  removing 
the  first  dressing. 

When,  however,  only  a  part  of  the  incision  has  healed, 
while  the  rest  seems  disposed  to  heal  by  suppuration 
and  granulation,  the  surgeon  is  to  cover  the  wound 
with  a  small  piece  of  lint,  spread  with  the  unguentuin 
cerussa; ;  and  if  the  sore  should  become  flabby,  it  must 
be  occasionally  touched  with  the  argentum  nitiatum, 
until  the  cure  is  finished. 

With  regard  to  the  first  form  of  this  disease,  or  that 
in  which  the  eyelashes  project  against  the  eyeball, 
without  the  natural  position  of  the  tarsus  being  at  all 
altered  (a  case  which  is  fortunately  rare),  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  cure  is  very  difficult,  since  neither  the 
pulling  out  of  the  hairs,  nor  burning  the  situation  of 
their  roots,  are  means  at  all  to  be  depended  upon  for 
producing  a  complete  cure  of  the  disorder ;  and  turning 
the  larsns  out  of  its  natural  position  would  make  tho 
patient  liable  to  an  irreniediablo  dropping  of  the  tears 
over  tho  cheek,  attended  with  a  chronic  thickeiiinB  of 
the  lining  of  the  eyelid.  It  has  only  been  in  young^i 
individuals,  that  Beer  lias  ever  seen  Uio  repealed  an< 
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careful  extraction  of  the  cilia  effect  a  radical  cure. 
— (See  Lehrc  von  den  Jiugenkr.  b.  2,  p.  121.)  In  the 
instance  of  this  form  of  the  disease  which  Scarpa  met 
with,  only  two  or  tliree  of  the  eyelashes  inclined  against 
the  eyeball.  He  found,  on  turning  the  eyeUd  a  little 
out,  opposite  to  the  situation  of  the  faulty  hairs,  that  he 
could  not,  indeed,  completely  put  them  in  their  natural 
position ;  but  he  saw  that  he  could  thus  remove  them 
so  far  from  the  cornea,  that  they  would  not  rub  against 
at,  without  altering  the  position  of  the  eyelids  so  much 
as  (o  occasion  a  perpetual  discharge  of  the  tears  over 
the  cheek.  And  as,  in  tlie  patient  alluded  to,  the  skin 
about  the  eyelid  was  very  tense,  Scarpa  made  an  inci- 
sion with  the  back  of  the  lancet,  near  the  tarsus,  three 
lines  long,  and  took  away  a  small  piece  of  skin  of  the 
:?anie  length,  but  very  little  more  than  one  line  broad. 
When  the  cut  healed,  the  operation  was  found  to  an- 
swer as  well  as  the  nature  of  tlie  case  would  allow, 
though  the  cure  was  not  complete. 

The  trichiasis  being  cured,  something  more  always 
remains  to  be  done,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  curing  the  disorder  of 
the  eye,  occasioned  by  the  previous  friction  and  irrita- 
tion of  the  inverted  hairs.  The  usual  indications  are 
to  restore  the  tone  of  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva,  to 
lessen  the  swelled  Meibomian  glands,  and  obviate  opa- 
city of  the  cornea. 

According  to  Mr.  Gutlnie,  when  chronic  inflamma- 
tion prevails,  and  there  is  a  commencing,  but  incom- 
plete general  inversion  of  the  cilia,  the  cure  of  the 
inflammation  will  restore  the  conjunctiva  to  its  natural 
state,  and  the  cilia  to  their  original  direction,  without 
any  especial  means  being  employed  for  the  cure  of  the 
beginning  inversion  ;  but,  when  these  changes  proceed 
loo  slowly,  the  sulphuric  acid,  recommended  by  Hel- 
ling, of  Berlin,  and  Quadri,  of  Naples,  should  be  ap- 
plied, and  will  always  be  found  eftectual.  Indeed,  in 
cases  where  the  incurvation  of  the  cartilage  is  slight, 
and  the  contraction  of  the  angles  moderate,  Mr.  Guth- 
rie says,  that  such  treatment  will  render  another  opera- 
tion unnecessary.  Quadri  applies  the  acid  as  follows : 
3st.  A  small  quantity  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is 
to  be  applied,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  smooth  solid  wood, 
to  the  centre  of  the  affected  part  of  the  lid,  and  rubbed 
along  on  an  oval  space,  a  little  exceeding  in  length  the 
part  on  which  the  inverted  hairs  are  situated,  and 
from  three  to  four  or  six  lines  in  width,  according  to 
the  inveteracy  of  the  disease.  The  part  ought  to  be 
wiped  dry,  after  the  acid  has  been  applied  about  ten 
seconds,  in  order  to  prevent  any  of  it  from  getting  into 
the  eye.  2d.  The  application  of  the  acid  is  now  to  be 
repeated,  care  being  taken  that  it  approach  the  edge  of 
the  eyelid,  and  touch  the  i)arts  immediately  over  the 
inverted  «;yelashes ;  and  it  is  to  be  continued,  or  re- 
peated, a  third  or  a  fourth  time,  until  the  contraction  of 
the  parts  draws  the  liair  from  within  outwards,  or  to 
their  natural  situation ;  when  the  operation  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  part  ought  to  be  again  perfectly  dried. 
The  attachment  of  the  cilia  to  the  forehead  by  means 
of  pieces  of  silk  and  adhesive  plaster,  as  practised  by 
Uuadri,  Mr.  Guthrie  very  properly  rejects  as  incon- 
venient and  unnecessary.— (Operatj»e  Surgery  of  the 
Eye,  p.  30.)  Insteadof  sulphuric  acid,  Del pech  applies 
the  actual  cautery. 

Some  new  methods  of  performing  the  operation  for 
the  cure  of  trichiasis  have  been  proposed  by  Mr. 
Crampton,  Mr.  Saunders,  Dr.  Jaeger,  Schreger,  and 
Mr.  Guthrie.  With  respect  to  that  of  Mr.  Saunders, 
however,  its  novelty  is  denied  by  Graefe,  who  states 
that  the  practice  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  .^tius. 

The  following  is  the  account  which  Mr.  Crampton 
gives  of  his  plan,  which  he  tried  in  one  instance  with 
complete  success.  "  Let  the  eyelid  be  well  turned  out- 
wards by  an  assistant ;  let  the  operator  then,  with  a 
lancet,  divide  the  broad  margin  of  the  tarsus  completely 
through,  by  two  perpendicular  incisions,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  inverted  hair  or  hairs;  let  him  then,  by  a 
transverse  .section  of  theconjunctiva  of  the  eyelid,  unite 
the  extremities  of  the  perpendicular  incisions.  The 
portion  of  cartilage,  contained  within  the  incisions, 
can  then,  if  inverted,  with  ease  be  restored  to  its  ori- 
ginal situation,  and  retained  there  by  small  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster,  or,  perhaps,  what  is  better,  by  a  sus- 
pensorium  palpebrae,  adapted  to  the  length  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  tarsus  which  it  is  intended  to  sustain, 
should  one  or  two  hairs  be  displaced  without  inversion 
of  the  tarsus." — [Essay  on  Ike  Entropeon,  p.  55) 


Mr.  Travers  informs  us,  that,  in  cases  of  a  circutn 
scribed  inversion,  "  produced  by  cicatrix  from  burn  or 
wound,"  he  has  found  Mr.  Urampton's  method 
effectual  remedy.  It  is  added,  that  the  complete  di\ 
sion  of  the  conjunctiva  and  tarsal  cartilage,  includii 
the  inverted  portion,  and  parallel  to  its  border,  wit 
the  aid  of  slicking  plaster,  sometimes  proved  suflicienfj 
Mr.  Travers  also  sees  no  objection  to  the  entire  remt 
val  of  that  portion  of  the  tarsal  edge,  which  is  incorri- 
gibly inverted  from  such  a  cause,  especially  when  com 
bined  with  a  preternatural  growth  of  cilia  from 
Meibomian  border  of  the  tarsus. — {Synopsis,  &e.  _ 
356.)  In  one  inveterate  case,  which  was  not  effectii 
ally  relieved  by  the  frequent  extraction  of  the  cilij 
cauterizing  the  edge  of  the  tarsus,  the  excision  of 
slip  of  skin,  and  smearing  the  eyelid  with  concentrate 
sulphuric  acid,  as  proposed  by  Helling  {Hufeland\ 
Journ.  St.  4,  p.  115),  Schreger,  with  a  pair  of  curve 
scissors,  cut  out  a  triangular  piece  of  the  cartilage 
the  eyelid  at  the  place  where  the  cilia  were  most  troo^ 
blcsome.  The  great  benefit  derived  from  the  operation 
then  led  the  same  practitioner  to  suggest  the  removal  of 
the  whole  of  the  inverted  edge  of  the  tarsus,  toward 
the  inner  canthus,  where  some  irritation  was  yet  mail 
tained.  The  plan  though  followed  by  severe  paii 
appears  to  have  succeeded.— (CAi>.  VersHche,  b.  2, 
253.) 

Mr  Saunders  entertained  a  favourable  opinion  of 
Mr.  Crampton's  operation  for  the  cure  of  thediseaa 
in  its  early  stage ;  but  he  contended,  that  such  a  vi«? 
cious  bending  of  the  tarsus  inwards  was  often  the  con- 
sequence of  repeated  ophthalmy,  attended  with  ulcer- 
ation of  the  conjunctiva  and.inside  of  the  eyelid,  so  that 
every  endeavour  to  rectify  the  wrong  position  of  the 
tarsus,  and  restore  its  original  direction,  would  be 
fruitless.  Hence,  he  believed  that  its  excision  was  de- 
cidedly indicated ;  an  operation  which  is  said  to  be 
followed  by  no  pain  nor  uneasiness,  and  which  is  sure 
in  its  eflect.  No  particular  shortening  of  the  eyelid 
ensues ;  the  deformity  is  materially  lessened ;  and, 
unless  the  cornea  be  already  too  opaque,  perfect  vision 
is  re-established.  Mr.  Saunders  directs  a  piece  of  thin 
horn,  or  a  plate  of  silver,  having  a  curvature  corre 
ponding  to  that  of  the  eyelid,  to  be  introduced  unde 
this  part,  with  its  concavity  towards  the  eyeball.  Or 
this  instrument,  the  eyelid  is  to  be  stretched.  An  inci 
sion  is  to  be  made  through  the  integuments  and  prbt 
cularis  palpebrarum,  down  to  the  tarsus,  immediatel] 
behind  the  roots  of  the  cilia.  The  cut  should  extend 
from  the  punclum  lachrymale  to  the  external  angle. 
The  exterior  surface  of  the  tarsus  is  then  to  be  dissect- 
ed, until  the  orbital  margin  is  exposed,  when  the  con- 
junctiva is  to  be  cut  through  directly  by  the  side  of  the 
tarsus,  which  must  now  be  disengaged  at  each  extre- 
mity. The  punctum  lachrymale  must  be  left  uninjured. 
The  operation  is  described  as  being  simple,  and  if  any 
embarrassment  arises,  it  is  from  the  hemorrhage  of  the 
ciliary  artery,  the  blood  sometimes  obscuring  the  punc- 
tum lachrymale,  just  when  the  operator  is  about  to 
divide  the  tarsus  by  the  side  of  it.  No  dressings  are 
required,  it  being  merely  necessary  to  keep  the  eye 
covered  for  a  few  days.  The  skin  will  continue  to  be 
elevated,  just  as  the' perfect  eyelid  was;  and,  though 
less  completely,  yet  enough  to  leave  the  pupil  clear, 
when  the  eye  is  moderately  directed  upwards.  In  all 
the  cases  in  which  i\Ir.  Saunders  operated,  a  fungus 
grew  from  the  wound.  He  recommends  the  excres- 
cence to  be  destroyed  with  caustic  or  the  knife. 

Respecting  this  operation,  I  shall  merely  observe 
that  it  is  more  severe  than  that  advised  by  Scarpa,  and 
even  than  the  method  of  Schreger,  and  must  leave 
greater  disfigurement.  Unless,  therefore,  the  latter 
methods  prove  ineffectual,  I  should  consider  the  practice 
unjustifiable.  Mr.  Guthrie  has  seen  three  persons,  on 
whom  this  operation  had  been  performed,  and  on  two 
of  them  by  Mr.  Saunders  himself:  in  all,  the  defor- 
mity was  considerable,  and  the  relief  only  partial.— 
( Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  25.)  Nor  is  Schre- 
ger's  method  allowable,  except  in  cases  which  resisi 
the  milder  plan,  sanctioned  by  Beer  and  Scarpa. 

Mr.  Guthrie  recommends  the  following  operation, 
as  adequate  to  the  cure  of  the  worst  cases.  A  small 
narrow  knife,  or  one  blade  of  a  blunt-pointed  scissors, 
is  to  be  introduced  close  to  the  external  angle,  and  a 
perpendicular  incision  made,  from  a  quarter  to  half  an 
inch  in  extent,  or  of  suflScient  length  to  render  the  eye- 
lid quite  free.    Another  incision  is  then  to  be  made, 
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In  a  similar  way,  at  tiie  inner  angle,  without  including 
the  punctum  laclirymale.  "The  lengtli  to  which  the 
perpendicular  incisions  at  both  angles  ought  to  extend 
must  now  be  decided  upon  by  the  appearance  of  the 
part ;  they  must  be  continued,  if  necessary,  by  repeated 
touches  with  the  scissors,  until  that  part  of  the  eye- 
lid containing  the  tarsal  cartilage  is  perfectly  free, 
and  is  evidently  not  acted  upon  by  the  fibres  of  the 
orbicularis  muscle."  The  part  included  in  the  inci- 
sions is  now  to  be  completely  everted,  and  retained  by 
the  fore-finger  of  the  operator's  left  hand  against  the 
patient's  brow;  when,  if  any  lateral  attachment  be 
observed,  confining  the  lid,  it  is  to  be  divided.  "On 
Jetting  the  eyeball  fall  on  the  eye,  the  edge  of  the  tar- 
sus and  the  hairs  will  frequently  appear  in  the  natural 
situation,  in  consequence  of  the  relaxation  of  the  an- 
gles which  bound  them  down  ;  but  if  the  tarsal  carti- 
lage has  become  altered  in  its  curvature,  this  will  be 
immediately  perceived  ;  it  will  turn  inwards  at  its 
ciliary  edge,  and  be  completely  bent  at  its  extremities, 
more  especially  at  the  inner  one,  where  it  is  more  pow- 
erfully acted  upon  by  the  ciliaris  ujuscle.  On  desiring 
the  patient  to  raise  the  lid,  he  readily  attempts  it,  but 
the  action  of  the  levator,  in  such  cases  of  vicious  cur- 
vature, causes  the  cartilage  to  resume  its  situation  ; 
and  on  examination  the  curve  will  be  observed  to  be 
80  permanently  vicious,  for  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
at  each  extremity,  and  especially  at  the  inner,  that  it 
cannot  be  induced  to  resume  its  actual  situation. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  cartilage  is  to  be  divided 
exactly  at  the  place  where  it  is  bent  in  its  length,  and 
in  a  direction  at  a  right  angle  with  the  perpendicular 
incision  :  the  portion  thus  slit  is  only  connected  with 
the  common  integuments  of  the  eyelid ;  and  although 
this  incision  scarcely  exceeds  one,  and  never  two, 
eighths  of  an  inch,  at  both  extremities,  and  in  general 
is  only  necessary  at  the  inner,  it  enables  the  surgeon  to 
remove  the  altered  curvature  of  the  part."  The  next 
proceeding  in  Mr.  Guthrie's  operation  consists  in  cut- 
ting away  a  fold  of  skin  from  the  part  of  the  eyelid 
between  the  incisions.  Three  or  four  ligatures  are  then 
to  be  introduced,  and  the  divided  parts,  from  which 
the  fold  has  been  removed,  are  to  be  brought  together 
by  the  ligatures,  each  of  which  is  to  be  twisted  and  fast- 
ened to  the  forehead  with  several  short  strips  of  stick- 
ing plaster.  The  fold  of  skin  should  be  raised  regularly 
with  the  fingers,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  margin 
of  the  eyelid.  It  may  then  be  taken  hold  of  with 
Beer's  forceps,  the  grasping  pieces  of  which  are  trans- 
verse, slightly  curved,  and  shut  with  a  spring.  The 
skin  thus  taken  hold  of,  which  need  not  be  large,  may 
now  be  cut  away  with  a  large  pair  of  curved  or  straight 
scissors.  The  ligatures  are  first  inserted  at  each  angle, 
and  when  the  vicious  curvature  is  considerable,  Mr. 
Guthrie  not  only  passes  them  through  the  skin,  but 
takes  care  to  make  the  internal  one  include,  at  its  lower 
part,  the  outer  edge  of  the  margin  of  the  eyelid.  The 
ligatures,  thus  placed,  are  to  be  equally  drawn  up  on 
the  forehead,  until  the  eyelid  is  completely  everted, 
when  they  are  to  be  fastened  in  the  manner  above 
specified.  In  order  to  prevent  union  by  the  first  inten- 
tion, and  make  the  granulating  process  necessary,  the 
edges  are  slightly  touched  with  the  sulphate  of  copper. 
The  eye  and  eyelids  are  now  to  bo  carefully  cleansed  ; 
a  piece  of  lint,  spread  with  the  ung.  cetacei,  is  to  be 
placed  upon  them  ;  a  small  compress  under  the  edge  of 
the  orbit;  and  a  retaining  bandage  over  the  whole. 
The  next  morning  the  bandage  and  lint  are  to  be 
removed,  the  eye  fomented  and  cleansed,  and  the  dress- 
ings replaced.  On  the  second  day,  grrat  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  ligatures  keep  thelidsuflTiciently  raised  ; 
and  if  any  union  has  taken  place  by  adhesion  at  the 
angles  of  the  incisions,  it  must  be  broken  through  with 
the  probe.  On  the  third  day,  the  plasters  on  the  fore- 
head should  generally  be  changed.  The  ligatures  them- 
selves must  be  supported  by  straps  of  piaster,  placed 
vertically  between  them  ;  and  the  edges  of  the  incisions 
•ihould  he  touched  again  with  the  .sulphate  of  copper, 
or  separated  with  a  probe.  In  a  few  days  more, 
the  ligatures  cut  their  way  out;  and  by  the  time 
the  parts  are  healed,  the  eyelid  will  hav«  n-sunied 
Its  natural  situation. — {Operative  Sur/rery  of  the  Kye, 
p.  31,  S-cA  Operations  on  the  same  priiici[)le  ate 
also  recommended  by  Mr.  Guthrie  f(»;-  the  lower 
eyelid. 

When  a  surgeon  cIiooscb  to  try  the  foregoing  ofiera- 
don,  he  ought  to  be  certoln  tliat  the  cartilage  of  tlic 
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tarsus  is  so  altered  in  its  shape  as  not  to  afford  much 
chance  of  effectual  relief  from  milder  plans. 

Inversion  of  the  lower  eyelid  is  much  less  common 
than  that  of  the  upper  one.  The  late  Mr.  Saunders 
never  saw  this  disease  arise  from  the  same  causes 
which  induce  it  in  the  upper  eyelid,  though  he  acknow- 
ledges the  possibility  of  such  a  case.  However,  he 
met  with  several  instances  of  the  aflection  in  conse- 
quence of  encysted  tumours,  which,  as  they  increased, 
carried  the  orbital  edge  of  the  tarsus  outwards,  and  in 
the  same  proportion  inclined  the  ciliary  edge  towards 
the  globe  of  the  eye. 

An  inversion  of  the  inferior  palpebra  is  sometimes 
produced  by  inflammation  and  swelling  of  that  part  of 
the  conjunctiva  which  connects  the  eyelid  with  the 
eyeball.  In  cases  of  ophthalniy  this  membrane  often 
(orms  between  the  latter  parts  a  distinct  fold,  which  is 
situated  just  on  the  inside  of  the  orbital  edge  of  the 
tarsus,  and  pushes  it  outwards ;  while  the  contraction 
of  the  orbicularis  muscle  turns  the  ciliary  edge  in- 
wards, and  inclines  it  between  the  swelling  of  the  con- 
junctiva and  the  eye.  In  this  particular  case,  Mr. 
Saunders  assures  us  that  replacing  the  eyelid  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  maintaining  it  so  until 
the  ophthalmy  has  been  lessened  by  proper  means, 
will  be  found  eftectual.  But  when  the  conjunctiva  is 
much  thickened  and  indurated,  Mr.  Saunders  recom- 
mends cutting  such  diseased  part  of  it  away,  and  the 
application  of  compresses  to  keep  the  orbital  margin 
of  the  tarsus  inwards.— (See  also  Traverses  Synopsis, 
p.  234  and  355.) 

Albinus  has  recorded  a  species  of  trichiasis,  which 
originated  from  the  growth  and  inversion  of  one  of 
the  hairs  upon  the  caruncula  lachrymalis.     The  plao 
of  relief  consisted  in  plucking  out  the  irritating  hair 
but  it  is  not  mentioned  whether  it  grew  again. 

./.  Scultetus,  Trichiasis  Jldmiranda,  sive  Morbu» 
Pilaris  Mirabilis,  12mo.  J^orib.  1658.  Scarpa  sulle 
Principali  Malattie  degli  Occhi.  R.  Crampton,  Essay 
on  the  Entropeon,  JLond.  1805.  Saunders's  Obs.  on  sc 
veral  practical  Points  relative  to  the  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  ed.  3.  Richter's  Anfangngriinde  der  Wundarz- 
neykunst,  b.  3.  O.  J.  Beer,  Lehre  von  den  Augenkrank- 
heiteny  b.  2,  p.  111—117,  8vo.  Wein,  1817.  Schreger, 
Chirurgische  Versiiche,  b.  2.  J<reue  Methode  die  Tri' 
chiasis  xu  Operiren,  p.  253,  8vo.  J^iirnberg,  1818.  B. 
TVavers,  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p. 
232 — 354,  (S-c.  8uo.  Loud.  1820.  Jaeger,  Diss,  sistens 
Diagnosin  et  Curam  Radicalem  TVichiasis,  Distichia- 
sis,  necnon  Entropii.  Viennce.  This  method  is  said  by 
Mr.  Guthrie  to  be  similar  to  that  proposed  by  Saun- 
ders. O.  J.  Guthrie,  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye, 
8vo.  Lond.  1823.  Delpech,  Clinique  de  Chirtirgie,  t.  2 ; 
4«o.  1828. 

TRISMUS.  (From  Tofsw,  fo  gnash  the  teeth.;  The 
locked  jaw.    See  Tetanus. 

TROCIIAR,  or  Trocar.  (From  the  French,  trois 
quart,  three- fourths,  from  its  point  being  of  a  trian 
gular  form.)  An  instrument  used  for  discharging 
aqueous  fluids,  and  now  and  then  matter  from  differ- 
ent cavities  in  the  body,  particularly  those  of  the  peri- 
toneum, and  tunica  vaginalis,  in  cases  of  ascites  and 
hydrocele.  Trocars  are  also  employed  for  tapping  the 
bladder,  dropsical  ovaries,  &;c. 

A  trocar  consists  of  a  perforator  or  stilet,  and  of  a 
cannula,  which  is  so  adapted  to  the  first  piece  of  the 
instrument,  that  when  the  puncture  is  made,  they  both 
enter  the  wound  together  with  perfect  ease,  after 
which,  the  stilet  being  withdrawn,  the  cannula  re- 
mains in  the  wound,  and  gives  a  ready  passage  for  the 
fluid  outwards. 

Such  are  the  uses  of  a  trocar,  and  tlie  principles  on 
which  it  should  be  constructed.  It  would  be  unneces- 
sary in  this  work  to  detail  every  little  particularity  in 
the  instrument.  I  shall  merely  observe,  that  the  tiian 
giilar-pointcd  trocars  seem  to  retain  the  greatest  share 
of  approbation ;  for,  although  those  of  a  flnl  lancet- 
pointed  shape  enter  parts  with  nmre  ease,  their  can- 
nula; are  not  large  enough  for  the  ready  escape  of  fluids 
which  are  at  all  thick,  gelatinous,  or  blended  with  hy 
datids,  and  flaky  substances. 

The  trocar  for  puncturing  the  bladder  from  the  rec 
turn  shonld  be  hmger  than  a  conmion  trocar  and  of  • 
curved  form;  but,  a.s  Mr.  Carpue  has  explained,  !• 
should  not  be  passed  too  high  up  the  rectum,  lest  lh». 
peritoneum  be  wounded. 

Surgeons  ought  alway.s  to  hove  1 1  least  three  trocar* 
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one  of  full  size,  another  of  middling  width,  and  a  third 
of  small  dimensions.  In  cases  of  hydrocele,  the  latter 
is  often  preferable. 

TRUSS.  ( 7VoMS5e,  French.)  Bracherium.  A  band- 
age or  apparatus  for  keeping  a  hernia  reduced.  A 
iruss  which  fulfils  its  intention  properly  should  com- 
press the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  and  the  ring,  or  exter- 
nal opening  of  the  hernia,  in  such  a  manner,  that  a 
protrusion  of  any  of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  will 
be  prevented  witli  complete  security.  Hence,  it  is  the 
indispensable  quality  of  a  good  truss  first  to  make  ef- 
fectual and  eq\ial  pressure  on  the  parts  indicated,  with- 
out causing  pain  or  inconvenience  to  the  patient;  se- 
condly, not  easily  to  slip  out  of  its  right  situation,  in 
the  varying  motions  and  positions  of  the  body. 

Trusses  are  either  of  an  clastic  or  non-elastic  kind. 
The  latter  are  composed  of  leather,  fustian,  dimity,  or 
similar  materials.  These  cannot  be  at  all  depended 
on,  and  should  therefore  be  entirely  banished  from 
surgery.  Since  (as  Mr.  Lawrence  has  remarked)  the 
size  of  the  abdomen  varies  according  to  the  different 
states  of  the  viscera  and  to  the  motions  of  its  parie- 
tes  in  respiration,  a  non-elastic  bandage  must  vary 
constantly  in  its  degree  of  tightness,  and  keep  up  either 
too  great  or  too  little  pressure.  The  omentum  or  in- 
testine easily  slips  out  when  the  opening  is  not  exactly 
closed,  and  the  patient  who  wears  such  a  bandage 
must  be  in  a  state  of  constant  insecurity.  Those  who 
lead  an  active  life,  or  are  obliged  to  use  laborious  ex- 
ertions, will  be  more  particularly  exposed  to  risk.  If 
the  patient,  after  experiencing  these  defects,  endea- 
vours to  remedy  them  by  drawing  the  bandage  tighter, 
he  may  confine  the  viscera,  but  he  produces  other  in- 
conveniences. The  increased  pressure  injures  the 
spermatic  cord,  and  may  aflfecl  the  tCKlicle  ;  the  integu- 
ments become  red,  painful,  and  excoriated:  and  the 
bandage  must  be  entirely  laid  aside  until  the  parts 
haye  recovered.  Richier  has  often  seen  painful  tume- 
faction of  the  testicle,  hydrocele,  and  even  cirsocele, 
produced  from  this  cause,  and  entirely  dissipated  by 
the  employment  of  a  proper  truss. — (  Traite  des  Hcr- 
nies,  p.  24.)  He  also  ^aw  the  pad  of  a  non-elastic 
bandage  excite  in  the  region  of  the  abdominal  ring  a 
considerable  inflammation,  which  terminated  after  a 
few  days  in  suppuration.  The  hernia  never  appeared 
again  after  the  cure  of  the  abscess.  The  inflamma- 
iion  had  extended  to  the  neck  of  the  sac  and  oblite- 
lated  that  part.— (O/i  Ruptures,  ed.  3,  p.  69,  70.)  The 
tprivg  is  a  very  essential  part  of  every  elastic  truss, 
and  it  consists  of  a  flat  long  piece  of  steel,  which  is 
adapted  to  the  side  of  the  body  on  which  the  hernia 
/a  situated.  It  is  not  a  great  many  years  since  the 
spring  used  to  be  made  of  common  iron,  and  Arnaud 
and  Richter  express  their  preference  to  a  mixture  of 
malleable  iron  and  steel,  so  that  the  instrument  may 
be  moulded  by  the  hand  to  any  particular  sha|>e ;  but, 
as  Mr.  Lawrence  well  observes,  a  truss  which  adtnits 
of  such  management  must  be  more  or  less  liable  to 
the  objections  which  apply  to  inelastic  bandages,  and 
the  only  n)aterial  which  possesses  the  requisite  quali- 
ties of  firmness  and  elasticity,  is  well  tempered  steel. 
The  front  part  of  tlie  steel  spring  has  an  expanded 
form,  and  when  the  truss  is  properly  applied,  ought  to 
be  situated  over  the  mouth  of  the  hernial  sac.  The 
spring  of  a  truss  has  commonly  been  a  semiciicle, 
with  the  posterior  end  resting  on  the  spine.  Camper 
proposed  to  carry  it  round  to  the  anteiior  superior 
spine  of  the  ileum  on  the  sound  side  ;  a  plan  of  which 
Scarpa  highly  approves.  Trusses  of  this  form  fit  with 
a  degree  of  steadiness,  which  cannot  be  given  to 
others  by  tightening  the  strap.  They  keep  up  the  rup- 
ture better  than  even  a  stronger  spring  of  the  com- 
mon kind.  Under  the  back  surface  of  the  anterior 
end  of  the  spring  is  placed  the  pad,  which  should  be 
adapted  in  shape  and  size  to  the  passage  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  shut  up.  The  steel  spring  is  usually  co- 
vered with  leather,  is  lined  with  soft  materials,  and 
afler  being  put  on  the  patient,  is  fastened  in  its  situa- 
tion by  means  of  a  strap,  which  extends  from  the  two 
ends  of  the  spring  round  that  side  of  the  body  on 
which  the  hernia  is  not  situated.  Hare-skin,  with  the 
fur  outwards,  is  sometimes  considered  the  best  cover- 
ing for  preserving  the  spring  from  tlie  ill  eftiscls  of  per- 
spiration. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  make  strong  compression, 
as  in  large  old  ruptures  and  in  persons  who  cannot 
avoid  labour  and  exercise,  the  elastic  spring  should  be 


made  accordingly  thicker  and  broader.  But  an  ob)ect  ^ 
of  the  first-rate  importance  is  to  make  the  spring  press  ■* 
equally  upon  every  point  of  the  body  which  it  touches 
This  is  what  demands  the  earnest  attention  both  of  the 
surgeonand  the  instrument  maker,  especially  as  the  hips  .\ 
of  some  individuals  are  flat  and  narrow,  while  those 
o*"  other  persons  are  broad  and  prominent.  A  thick, 
flexible,  metallic  wire,  accurately  applied  ro-ind  the 
pelvis,  will  serve  to  take  the  measure  atsd  proper 
shape  of  the  spring,  which  may  afterward  be  altered  a 
little  if  found  necessary.  The  wire,  however,  should 
be  somewhat  longer,  on  account  of  the  length  of  the 
spring.  1 

The  springs  of  trusses  intended  lor  cmldren  and  per-  ; 
sons  who  do  not  undergo  much  labour  and  exertion, 
need  not  be  made  so  strong  as  those  designed  for  hard- 
working, active  people. 

The  idea  that  children  cannot  wear  steel  trusses  is 
as  erroneous  as  it  is  dangerous  in  its  practical  conse*. 
quences ;  a  point  on  which  Mr  Pott  has  strongly  in- 
sisted. 

Trusses  are  sometimes  fabricated  with  a  pad  move-, 
able  on  the  spring  instead  of  being  riveted  to  it.  This 
may  be  inclined  upwards  or  downwards  according  tOr 
the  form  of  the  abdomen;  and  it  is  retained  at  the  de- 
sired point  by  a  spring  fitting  into  the  teeth  of  a  rack. 
In  others,  the  plate  contains  a  screw,  by  which  the- 
cushion  is  pushed  farther  inwards,  or  allowed  to  recede^ 
at  pleasure.  Although  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
some  of  these  inventions  possess  considerable  merit, 
and  are  in  certain  instances  superiorly  useful,  it 
be  confessed  that  in  general  their  utility  is  not  so  much 
greater  than  that  of  common  pads,  as  to  make  amends* 
for  the  want  of  simplicity  and  the  increase  of  expense 
I  should  be  sorry,  however,  to  say  any  thing  that  would 
unfairly  discourage  all  such  ingenious  endeavours  to 
improve  an  instrument  so  difficult  to  bring  to  perfection 
as  a  truss;  especially  as  I  believe  there  are  particular' 
cases  in  which  pads  with  racks,  screws,  springs,  4tc 
may  be  employed  with  great  advantage. 

Notwithstanding  every  care,  sometimes  even  elasti 
trusses  cannot  be  hindered  from  slipping  away  froi 
the  part  which  thoy  are  designed  to  compress.  Some-- 
times  they  slip  downwards,  which  in  fat  subjects  is] 
generally  caused  by  the  projection  of  the  abdomen. 
Occasionally,  the  fault  consists  in  the  instrument  be 
coming  displaced  in  the  direction  upwards,  which 
mostly  happens  in  thin  persons,  and  is  f)roduced  by 
the  flatne.ss  of  the  abdomen.  In  the  first  case,  the  dis 
placement  is  to  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  an  elastic 
scapulary ;  in  the  second,  the  shpping  of  tiie  pad  up 
wards  is  to  be  prevented  by  the  employment  of  a 
thigh  strap. 

When  a  patient  is  afflicted  with  a  rupture  on  each 
side,  the  two  protrusions  may  bo  very  well  kept  up  by 
means  of  a  single  truss  made  with  two  pads,  which 
are  joined  together  at  the  exact  distance  of  the  rings 
from  each  other  by  a  piece  of  steel,  applied  over  the 
convexity  of  the  .symphysis  of  the  pubes,  and  propor 
tioned  in  length  to  the  space  between  the  two  open- 
ings through  which  the  viscera  descend.  In  such 
cases,  however,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  iiave  the 
spring  stronger  than  if  there  were  only  one  rupture. 
The  truss  should  also  be  put  on  that  side  of  the  body 
upon  which  the  hernia  most  difficult  to  retain  is  situ- 
ated. Some  practitioners,  however,  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  use  of  two  single  trusses  joined  together  in 
front  and  behind  with  suitable  straps. 

With  respect  to  the  application  and  use  of  trusses, 
the  following  instructions  seem  to  merit  attention. 

1.  A  truss  should  never  be  first  applied,  or  changed, 
except  when  the  patient  is  in  the  horizontal  posture. 
and  it  Is  known  with  certainty  that  all  the  contents  of 
the  rupture  are  completely  reduced. 

2.  The  first  applications  of  a  truss  should  always  be 
made  under  the  superintendence  of  the  surgeon  him- 
self; and  care  should  be  taken  to  put  on  the  instru- 
ment in  such  a  manner  that  the  lower  third  of  the  pad 
will  compress  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  against  the 
OS  pubis,  wiiile  the  upper  portion  will  compress  the 
abdominal  ring.  The  surgeon  should  also  make  the 
patient  acquainted  with  the  right  manner  of  applying 
the  truss:  the  principles  on  which  it  keeps  up  the 
bowels,  and  afl^'orils  a  chance  of  a  radical  cure;  the 
requisite  cautions  to  be  observed,  &c.  When  a  patient 
first  begins  to  wear  a  truss,  he  should  be  particularly 
careful  not  to  be  guilty  of  anv  imprudent  exprtiooa. 
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mnd  it  behooves  him  to  observe  most  attentively,  that 
the  instrument  does  not  slip  from  its  proper  situation. 
It  will  also  be  necessary  for  him  to  pay  attention  to 
the  instrument  being  neither  too  tight  nor  too  loose. 

3.  The  patient  ought  to  be  provided  with  at  least 
two  trusses,  which  should  be  changed  every  morning 
in  bed.  In  order  to  save  the  truss,  especially  in  fat 
persons  who  perspire  a  great  deal,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
Jay  a  soft  piece  of  calico  under  the  pad. 

1.  An  uneasiness  about  the  ring,  which  always  gives 
nse  to  a  suspicion  that  a  portion  of  intestine  or  omen- 
tum is  protruded,  makes  it  proper  to  take  off  the  truss, 
carefully  exanjine  the  parts,  and  reduce  them  if  they 
have  descended. 

5.  When  the  skin  is  excoriated  by  the  truss,  the  part 
may  be  cured  by  sprinkling  upon  it  the  powder  of  ace- 
tate of  lead,  fullers'  earth,  lapis  calaniinaris,  &c.,  or 
bathing  the  part  with  an  astringent  lotion.  It  will 
also  be  right  to  protect  the  excoriated  place  with  a 
piece  of  linen  put  under  the  truss. 

6.  When  the  pressure  of  the  truss  excites  affections 
and  swellings  of  the  spermatic  cord  and  testicle,  either 
the  thigh-strap  nmst  be  relaxed  or  the  lower  part  of 
the  pad  made  less  prominent.  And  when  strong  pres- 
sure is  absohiteiy  necessary  to  keep  the  hernia  reduced, 
the  pad  should  have  an  excavation  in  it  over  the  sper- 
matic cord.  Whoever  wears  a  truss  should  be  careful 
to  employ  it  day  and  night  without  interruption,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  opportimity  for  the  hernia  to  pro- 
trude again.  If,  under  the  employment  of  a  truss,  tlie 
rupture  once  descends  again,  either  a  strangulation 
happens  from  the  narrowness  of  the  neck  of  the  sac, 
or  at  all  events,  the  hope  of  a  radical  cure,  which  may 
have  been  entertained  for  years  and  months,  is  de- 
*troyed  in  a  moment;  for  experience  has  put  it  beyond 
all  doubt,  that  by  the  continual  unremitted  use  of  a 
truss,  and  the  steady  retention  of  the  contents  of  the 
hernia,  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  and  the  ring  may 
te  gradually  lessened  in  diameter,  until  they  are  en- 
tirely closed,  and  a  radical  cure  of  the  rupture  effected. 
This  is  more  frequently  observed  in  young  subjects, 
seldom  in  adults,  and  scarcely  ever  in  persons  of  ad- 
vanced years.  But  trusses  must  be  worn  a  long  while ; 
nor  should  tlie  patient  venture  to  lay  aside  iheir  use 
till  after  many  cautious  attempts;  beginning  the  expe- 
riment at  first  only  in  the  night-time,  and  not  making 
it  in  the  day  till  after  a  considerable  period  from  the 
time  when  he  first  thinks  himself  safe.  The  longer 
and  more  attentively  a  truss  is  worn,  the  greater  is  the 
hope  of  a  radical  cure. — (CalUsen,  Syst.  Chir.  Hod. 
t.2.) 

In  the  last  edition  of  the  First  Lines  of  the  Practice 
of  Surgery,  the  truss  for  navel  ruptures,  which  was 
devised  by  Mr.  Eagland,  and  latterly  preferred  by  Mr. 
Hey,  is  described;  and  in  the  article  Hernia  an  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  truss  for  umbilical  hernia,  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Marrison,  of  Leeds,  and  described  by  Mr. 
Hey.  In  the  same  part  of  this  Dictionary  may  also  be 
found  some  observations  relative  to  the  place  against 
which  the  pressure  of  the  pads  of  trusses  should  be 
directed  in  cases  of  inguinal  hernia,  in  conformity  to 
Sir  A.  Cooper's  description  of  the  situation  at  whicli 
the  parts  first  protrude  from  the  abdomen. 

[The  truss  of  Salmon,  Ody,  &  Co.,  of  London,  for- 
merly obtained  a  preference  in  this  country,  amid  the 
multitude  of  modifications  to  which  this  instrument 
has  been  subjected.  And,  indeed,  very  little  was 
taught  or  known  among  surgeons  in  reference  to  this 
instrument,  its  construction  and  application  being  in- 
trusted for  the  most  part  to  the  mechanic  and  to  the 
patient,  until  within  a  few  years. 

Our  profession  is  very  largely  indebted  to  Dr.  Amos 
G.  Hull,  of  New- York,  for  the  valuable  service  he  has 
rendered  the  cause  of  humanity  as  well  as  the  science 
of  surgery,  by  the  indefatigable  labours,  and  perse- 
vering ingenuity  whirh  he  has  devoted  to  this  interest- 
ing dt-parlment  of  cliirurgery.  After  experiencing  in 
liis  own  praclire  the  defects  of  the  various  kinds  of 
trusses  ordinarily  employed,  and  suffering  the  inconve- 
niences of  which  surgeons  and  patients  have  so  long 
complained,  he  was  induced  to  attempt  the  construc- 
tion of  an  Ifislrument,  which  should  fulfil  the  surgical 
indications  in  the  treatment  of  reducible  hernia ;  an 
object  which  seemed  to  have  been  overlooked  by  |irc- 
vioiis  inventors,  and  to  accomplish  which  a  knowledge 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  and  the  mechanical  ope- 
ration of  the  truss  was  alike  indispensable. 
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Dr.  Hull  brought  to  this  subject  a  mechanical  geniuf 
of  more  than  ordinary  acuteness,  and  at  the  same  time 
an  intimate  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  intricate 
subject  of  hernia  itself,  and  succeeded  in  constructing 
an  instrument  which  is  not  only  applicable  to  every 
species  of  rupture  to  which  a  truss  is  adapted ;  but,  in 
recent  cases,  and  young  children,  is  fully  adequate  to 
effect  a  radical  cure,  as  proved  by  experience  and  at- 
tested by  the  leading  surgeons  of  the  present  day. 

I  shall  not  describe  the  improvements  and  modifica- 
tions to  which  Dr.  Hull  subjected  his  Invention  before 
it  arrived  to  its  present  degree  of  perfection,  nor  speak 
of  the  difficulties  he  has  encountered  in  introd-icing  ic 
into  general  use,  and  acquiring  for  it  an  almost  uni 
versal  preference.  He  has,  however,  at  once  an  apo- 
logy and  justification  for  his  having  patented  ths  in- 
strument, thus  deviating  from  what  is  considered  ordi- 
narily professional,  in  the  fact,  that  base  and  servile 
imitations  of  his  instrument  would  otherwise  have 
deprived  the  profession  and  the  world  of  the  improve- 
ment itself,  by  biiiiging  it  into  disrepute.  This  has 
already  been  a  subject  of  painful  interest  to  Dr.  Hull 
and  his  professional  friends,  apart  from  its  manifest 
injustice  to  the  inventor.  Numerous  innovations  and 
modifications  have  been  resorted  to  with  a  view  of 
appropriating  the  surgical  principles  embraced  in  the 
instrument  of  Dr.  Hull,  by  those  who  construct  their 
trusses  of  inferior  materials,  and  otherwise  defeat  the 
utility  and  success  of  the  invention. 

Dr.  Hull  claims  for  himself  the  merit  of  accomplish- 
ing the  true  indications  in  the  surgical  treatment  of 
reducible  hernia,  by  the  four  following  distinctive  pe- 
culiarities embraced  in  his  truss,  viz. 

1st.  'I'he  concave  internal  surface  of  the  rupture 
-pad,  from  its  pressure  being  greatest  at  the  circumfe- 
mice,  tends  constantly  to  approximate  the  hernial  parp 
etes,  affording  them  rest  and  mechanical  support. 

2d.  The  combined  hinge  and  pivot  mode  of  con 
nexion  between  the  spring  and  pad,  by  means  of  a 
tenon  and  mortice  so  constructed  as  to  preserve  a 
double  hinge  and  limited  joint  acting  in  every  direction, 
thereby  securing  the  uniform  pressure  of  the  spring  on 
the  pad,  and  sustaining  the  same  nice  coaptation  of 
the  pad  and  rupture  opening,  as  well  under  the  varied 
ordinary  muscular  actions  as  when  the  body  is  in  a 
recumbent  posture. 

3d.  The  graduating  power  and  fixture  of  the  pad  to 
the  spring,  rendering,  as  will  he  readily  perceived,  the 
condition  of  the  pad  perfectly  controllable,  even  to 
nameless  minuteness.  Also  resulting  from  this  me- 
chanism is  the  advantage  of  accommodating  a  large 
truss  to  a  small  person ;  hence  the  facility  of  sup- 
plying,  without  disappointment,  persons  at  a  distance. 

4th.  The  double  inguinal  truss  being  simply  the  ad- 
dition of  another  pad  attached  to  a  short  elastic  me- 
tallic plate :  this  plate  with  its  pad  move  on  the  main 
spring  by  the  same  power  of  adjustment  and  fixture 
as  the  first  pad,  the  pressure  of  the  pads  being  gradu- 
ated at  pleasure  by  an  intervening  cork  wedge. 

In  the  article  Hernia  I  have  hinted  at  the  import- 
ance of  a  concave  rupture  pad,  instead  of  a  convex 
one,  so  universal  and  once  thought  indispensable.  It 
is  no  marvel  that  so  few  radical  cures  were  ever  known 
by  the  truss,  when  the  convex  pad  of  the  instrument 
was  fitted  to  the  mouth  of  the  rupture,  thus  enlarging 
the  hernial  opening.  By  this  instrument,  the  e/evaied 
circular  margin  of  the  concave  pad  is  made  to  approx- 
imate the  sides  of  the  hernial  opening,  closes  the  aper- 
ture, and  hence  results  in  a  permanent  cure  ol  ihe  dis- 
ease. I  have  known  many  instances  of  radical  cures 
by  this  instrument,  and  in  some  of  them  the  truss  ha« 
been  laid  aside  for  several  years  without  the  smalledt 
return  of  the  di.sease.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
fession universally  to  become  acquainted  with  this  in 
strunient,  and  to  profit  by  its  superiority. — Reese.] 

TUMOUR.  A  swelling.  In  considering  all  the  va- 
rious tumours  and  indurations  which  occur  in  inflam- 
mation and  disease,  no  doubt,  the  prores.sos  by  whicii 
they  are  formed  must  be  attended  with  considerable 
diversity.  Yet,  as  Dr.  Armstrong  has  remark«!d,  the 
general  principles  of  morbid  changes  of  structure  may 
admit  of  being  reduced  to  a  small  number.  Thus, 
says  he,  if  we  take  the  acknowledged  products  of  in 
flanmiaiion,  and  to  them  add  tubercle,  scirrhus,  fun- 
gus, and  melanosis,  we  have  at  once  a  bird's-eye  view 
<tf  the  most  important  changes  which  occur  in  the 
iolid«.— (See  Morbid. Anatomy  cf  theBou>tU,irc.p  I.) 
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In  the  present  article,  I  intend  only  to  treat  of  what 
are  usually  called  sarcomatous  and  encysted  tumours. 
Mr.  Aberiiethy  thinks,  that  the  manner  in  which  tu- 
mours are  formed  is  best  illustrated  by  those  which 
iiang  pendulous  from  the  membranous  lining  of  differ- 
fint  cavities  This  gentleman  adverts  to  an  example 
noticed  by  Mr.  Hunter,  in  which,  on  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  being  opened,  there  appeared  lying  upon  the 
peritoneum  a  small  portion  of  red  blood  recently  co- 
agulated. This,  on  examination,  was  found  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  surface  upoti  which  it  liad  been  de- 
posited, by  means  of  an  attachment  Jialf  an  inch  long, 
and  this  neck  had  been  formed  before  the  coagulum 
had  lost  its  red  colour. — (See  Trans,  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Jiled.  and  Chir.  Knowledge.,  vol.  1,  p.  231.) 
Mr.  Aberneihy  observes,  that  if  vessels  had  shot 
through  the  slender  neck,  and  organized  the  clot  of 
hlood,  this  would  then  have  become  a  living  part:  it 
might  have  grown  to  an  indefinite  magnitude,  and  its 
nature  and  progress  would  probably  liave  depended  on 
the  organization  wiiich  it  had  assumed.  He  mentions 
his  possession  of  a  pendulous  tumour  found  growing 
from  the  surface  of  the  peritoneum,  and  which  was 
undoubtedly  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tumour 
noticed  by  Mr.  Hunter,  viz.  by  vessels  shooting  into  a 
piece  of  extravasated  blood  or  lymph,  and  rendering 
it  a  living  organized  substance.  Tumours  in  every 
situation,  and  of  every  description,  are  probably 
formed  in  the  same  way.  Tlie  coagulating  lymph 
being  effused,  either  accidentally  or  in  consequence  of 
disease,  is  afterward  converted  into  a  living  part,  by 
the  growth  of  the  adjacent  vessels  and  nerves  into  it. 
Mr.  Abernethy  remarks,  that  when  the  deposited  sub- 
Btance  has  its  attachment  by  asingle  thread,  all  its  vas- 
cular supply  must  proceed  through  that  part;  but  in 
other  cases,  the  vessels  shoot  into  it  irregularly  at  va- 
rious parts  of  its  surface.  Thus  an  unorganized  con- 
crete becomes  a  living  tumour,  wliich  has  at  first  no 
perceptible  peculiarity  as  to  its  nature.  Although  its 
supply  of  blood  is  furnished  by  the  vessels  of  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  it  seems  to  live  and  grow  by  its  own 
independent  powers,  while  its  future  structure  seems 
to  depend  on  the  operation  of  its  own  vessels.  Mr. 
Abernethy  conceives,  that  the  altered  structure  of  an 
enlarged  gland  affords  no  contradiction  to  the  above 
account,  as  in  this  latter  case  the  substance  of  the 
fland  is  the  matrix,  in  which  the  n)atter  forming  the 
tumour  or  enlargement  is  deposited.  The  structure  of 
a  tumour,  he  observes,  is  sometimes  like  that  of  the 
parts  near  which  it  grows.  Such  as  are  pendulous  in 
joints  are  cartilaginous  or  OBseous.  Fatty  tumours 
frequently  form  in  the  midst  of  the  adipose  substance, 
and  he  has  seen  some  tumours  growing  from  the 
palate  which  had  a  slender  attachment,  and  resembled 
the  palate  in  structure. 

However,  this  resemblance  of  the  structure  of  a  tu- 
mour to  that  of  the  neighbouring  parts  is  not  always 
observable.  I  have  in  my  own  possession  a  com- 
pletely cartilaginous  tumour,  which  I  found  in  the 
midst  of  the  fat  near  the  kidneys.  The  pendulous 
portion  of-fat  growing  from  the  peritoneum,  and  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Abernethy,  serves  as  another  instance 
of  the  fact;  and  one  might  add,  that  every  polypus 
which  we  meet  with  bears  no  resemblance  in  structure 
to  the  neighbouring  parts.  He  has  seen  bony  tumours 
which  were  unconnected  with  bone  or  the  periosteum, 
and  he  observes,  that  the  structure  of  a  tumour  is  in 
general  unlike  that  of  the  part  in  which  it  is  produced. 

When  the  coagulable  part  of  the  blood  is  effused, 
and  the  absorbents  do  not  take  it  away,  the  surround- 
ing blood-vessels  are  supposed  to  grow  into  if,  and  con- 
vert it  into  a  vascular  tumour.  The  effusion  of  the 
coagulable  part  of  the  blood  may  be  the  effect  of  acci- 
dent, or  of  a  common  inflammatory  process,  or  it  may 
be  the  consequence  of  some  diseased  action  of  the 
surrounding  vessels,  which  diseased  action  may  in- 
fluence the  organization  and  growth  of  the  tumour. 

In  the  former  cases,  the  parts  surrounding  the  tu- 
mour may  be  considered  simply  as  the  sources  from 
which  it'derives  its  nutriment,  while  it  grows  appa- 
rently by  its  own  inherent  powers,  and  its  organiza- 
tion depends  upon  actions  begun  and  existing  in  itself. 
If  such  a  tumour  he  removed,  the  surrounding  parts, 
being  sound,  soon  heal,  and  a  complete  cure  ensues. 
But  if  a  tumour  be  removed,  whose  existence  depends 
on  the  digease  of  the  surrounding  parts  which  are 
kiin  left,  and  this  disease  be  not  altered  by  the  stimulus 
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of  the  operation,  no  benefit  ia  obtained.  Thpne  parts 
again  produce  a  di.?eased  substance,  which  lias  gene 
rally  the  appearance  of  fungus,  and,  in  consequem 
of  being  irritated  by  the  injury  of  the  operation, 
disease  is  in  general  increased  by  the  means  which  w 
designed  for  its  cure.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
some  cases  of  tumours,  the  newly-formed  part  aloi 
requires  removal,  while  in  others  the  surrounding  su 
stance  umst  be  taken  away,  or  a  radical  cure  cann 
be  effected.— (.y9ier7ic«Ay's  Surg.  Obs.  1804.)  Thi 
gentleman  conceives,  that  the  irritation  of  the  tumo 
itself,  when  once  the  swelling  has  been  produced,  kee| 
up  an  increased  action  in  the  surrounding  vessels, 
as  to  become  a  sufficient  cause  of  the  disease  contin 
ing  to  grow  larger.  As  the  tumour  becomes  of  great( 
magnitude,  it  condenses  the  surrounding  cellular  sul 
stance,  and  thus  makes  for  itself  a  sort  of  capsu," 
The  cIo.se  or  loose  manner  in  which  tumours  beco 
connected  with  the  surrounding  parts,  seems  to  depei 
very  much  on  the  degree  of  irritation  and  inflamm 
tion  excited  in  the  circumjacent  parts.  When  a  ta 
mour  has  been  at  all  tender,  painful,  and  inflamed 
is  generally  found  intimately  adherent  to  all  the  neigl 
bourjng  parts.  Mr.  Abernethy  also  believes,  that  t" 
increased  irritation  which  a  tumour  creates,  when  it 
has  exceeded  a  certain  size,  may  explain  why  some 
tumours,  which  are  at  first  slow  in  their  progress, 
terward  begin  to  grow  with  great  rapidity. 

The  process  by  which  tumours  are  formed  is  coi 
monly  thought  to  be  attended  with  an  increased  actii 
of  the  vessels  which  supply  them  with  blood.    It  is 
supposed,  in  short,  to  be  the  same  kind  of  process 
which  forms  all  the  thickenings  and  indurations,  win  ' 
under  various  circumstances  occur  in  different  pa 
of  the  human  body.    It  has  sometimes  been  nam 
chronic  inflammation,  to  distinguish  it  from  thatwhi 
is  more  quick  in  the  productioM  of  certain  effects,  ai 
is  often  attended  with  a  manifest  throbbing  in  the  pi 
affected.    This  subject  of  clironic  or  passive  inflai 
mation  is  one  about  which  very  little  certain  is  know 
and  even  the  name  itself  has  commonly  been  admit 
only  on  the  supposition,  that  some  kind  of  increi 
action  exists  in  the  vessels,  though  of  a  slower  and  leas 
evident  kind  than  what  prevails   in  acute  inflam- 
mation.   According  to  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  the  differ- 
ence between  what  is  called  active  and  passive  inflai 
mation,  seems  to  depend  upon  "the  degree  in  whi 
the  arteries  supplying  the  vis  d  tergo  to  the  debilital 
vessels  are  excited,"— (iates  of  the  Vital  Function 
p.  282,  edit.  2.)    If  this  position  be  satisfactorily  esi 
blished,  one  important  step  will  be  made  to  a  kno., 
ledge  of  the  differences  between  acute  and  chronj 
inflammation,  but  much  would  yet  remain  for  expli 
nation,  before  our  ideas  of  the  latter  process  would  ' 
at  all  complete. 

In  a  work  of  considerable  merit.  Dr.  Baron,  of  Glou 
cester,  oflers  many  considerations  against  the  correcL 
ness  of  the  ordinary  doctrines  respecting  the  formation 
of  tubercles  and  tumours.     By  tubercles,  he  means 
disorganizations  composed  of  one  cyst,  "  whatever  be 
its  magnitude,  or  the  nature  of  its  contents;"  and 
tumours,  he  would  understand  "morbid  structu. 
tliat  appear  to  be  composed  of  more  than  onetuberci 
— {On  Tuberculated  Jlccretions  of  Serous  Membran 
&c.  p.  213.)     From  certain  appearances  traced  in  d 
sections,  Dr.  Baron  infers,  that  all  tubercles,  where, 
situated  and  of  whatever  substance  composed,  were  „. 
their  commencement  small  vesicular  bodies,  with  fluid 
contents  ;  hydatids,  as  he  endeavours  to  prove.    "  It  is 
impossible  to  say  how  minute  they  may  have  been  tt 
their  origin,  or  how  large  Hiey  may  grow  before  th^ 
transformations  begin  ;  nor  are  we  acquainted  wiS 
the  circumstances  which  occasion  such  transform* 
tions."    To  these  changes  in  hydatids  (according  to 
this  writer),  certain  tubercles  owe  their  existence,  and 
"  on  the  size,  relative  position,  and  structure  of 
tubercles,  which  are  so  formed,  depend  the  charac 
of  many  of  the  most  formidable  disorganizations 
which  the   human   body  is  exposed."— (P.  215.) 
single  hydatid,  when  it  is  transformed  (says  Dr.  Baroi 
will  give  rise  to  one  tubercle.    "It  may  be  penduloi 
or  imbedded  in  any  soft  part,  or  it  may  be  found  1 
iween  the  layers  of  membranes,  and  wherever  the  te3 
tures  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  its  growll 
It  may  be  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  visible,  or  it  m 
acquire  a  very  great  magnitude.    Single  tubercles  are 
often  seen  in  a  viscus,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  organ  is 
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St**  from  disease,  and  its  funciions  are  performed  in 
an  uninterrupted  manner.  But  it  is  evidpnt  that  the 
same  state  of  the  system  (whatever  that  may  be) 
which  calls  one  tubercle  into  existence,  may  1,'eiierate 
an  indefinite  number.  TJiey  may  be  diffused  tlirough 
the  wliole  of  a  viscus,  leaving  nothing  of  its  original 
texture,  or  tliey  may  occufiy  any  proportion  of  it,  or 
extend  to  the  contiguous  parts,  and  involve  them  in 
llie  same  form  of  disease."— (P.  216.)  When  hydatids, 
growing  in  clusters  and  lianging  within  cavities,  be- 
come changed  into  tubercles.  Dr.  Baron  conceives  that 
the  morbid  appearances  must  of  course  correspond,  in 
some  degree,  with  the  original  distribution  of  the  parts. 
He  has  seen  tubercles  attaclied  in  this  form  to  the  clio- 
roid  plexus,  to  the  valves  of  the  lieart,  to  the  fimbriated 
extremities  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  to  the  omentum 
and  convolutions  of  the  bowels.  In  the  latter  instance 
they  were  very  minute,  the  largest  not  being- bigger 
than  the  liead  of  a  pin,  and  their  number  defied  all 
calculation. 

"Other  varieties  in  the  arrangement  of  the  element- 
ary parts  of  morbid  growths  will  of  course  cause  cor- 
responding varieties  in  their  appearance.  Thus,  tchen 
hydatids  are  enclosed  the  one  within  the  other,  and  are 
transmuted  into  solid  substances,  a  section  of  these 
substances  will  exhibit  a  series  of  concentric  lamina:." 

Another  variety  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Baron  is,  "  when 
an  immense  number  of  very  small  tubercles  are  gene- 
rated in  juxtaposition,  and  unite  toget'her.  Wherever 
Buch  an  event  occurs,  the  original  texture  of  the  part  is 
entirely  lost,  and  a  mass  of  varying  degrees  of  density 
and  firmness  formed.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  its 
growth,  a  granulated  appearance  may  be  distinctly 
traced  ;  but  in  process  of  time  this  disappears,  the  con- 
eolidation  becomes  more  complete,  and  substances  of 
a  gristly,  or  cartilaginous,  or  scirrhous  texture  may  be 
found.  I  iiave  traced  (says  Dr.  Baron)  the  whole  of 
these  gradations  in  the  liver,  the  lungs,  the  pleura,  the 
omentum,  the  peritoneum,  and  in  tumours  in  other 
parts."— (P.  219.) 

"  Sometimes  small  hydatids  grow  from  the  outer  or 
inner  surface  of  large  ones,  or  float  within  them, 
have  seen  (says  Dr.  Baron),  from  a  source  of  this  liind, 
the  uterus  and  its  appendages  converted  into  an  enor- 
mous missliapen  uias?,  tubercles  of  the  size  of  the  fist 
growing  from  it,  while  these  again  were  surmounted 
by  smaller  ones  in  many  gradations.  Some  had  glairy 
contents,  others  were  in  a  state  of  scirrhosiiy,  and 
others  were  but  little  changed,  having  thin  delicate 
cysts,  and  containing  a  transparent  fluid. 

"But  perhaps  (remarks  Dr.  Baron)  the  most  import- 
ant variety  of  all  is,  when  tubercles,  originally  distinct 
from  each  other,  approximate  as  they  increase  in  size, 
ultimately  unite,  and  form  tumours,  which  have  re- 
ceived different  designations,  according  to  the  predo- 
minant character  of  their  contents  and  internal  struc- 
ture. It  was  chiefly  to  elucidate  this  part  of  the  subject 
that  I  made  the  distinction  between  the  words  tumour 
and  tubercle,"  &c.— (P.  219.)  By  thus  adverting  to 
the  primitive  arrangement,  number,  size,  &c.  of  hyda- 
tids, and  their  subsequent  mutations.  Dr.  Baron  tries 
to  account  for  the  varieties  of  encysted  and  sarcoma- 
tous tumours,  fungus  haematodes,  tuberculated  sar- 
coma, scirrhous  swellings,  &c.  &c.  The  late  Dr, 
Adams,  as  is  well  known,  referred  cincer  to  the  living 
state,  growth,  and  multiplication  of  the  hydatid.— (Ow 
the  Cancerous  Breast,  p.  Tl.)  In  order  to  account  for 
the  various  appearances  of  the  disease,  he  has  divided 
hydatids  into  a  number  of  species,  as  lymphatica,  cm- 
enta.  and  carcinomatosa,  and  suspects  that  there  may 
be  others.  These,  he  affirms,  are  lodged  in  different 
cavities,  or  enclosed  in  a  fimgus,  which  is  occasioned 
by  any  individual  or  numbers,  stimulating  the  sur- 
rounding parts  to  generate  it,  for  the  j)urpose  of 
dividing  the  dead  from  the  living.  This  fungus  is  a 
nidus,  formed  altogether  for  the  protection  of  another 
generation  ;  by  means  of  it,  the  living  families  arc  se- 
parated froni  the  dead,  and  their  preservation  is 
secured.  They  die,  he  says,  without  otherwise  affect- 
ing the  body  in  which  they  existed  but  by  their  local 
8tinM>iu9,  and  he  declares  that  his  object  is  to  prove  the 
animnlciilnr  existence  or  carcinoma.  Now,  accoidlnp 
to  Dr.  Ifcirofi,  this  main  position  is  the  fundnmetjial 
error  of  Dr.  Adams's  book;  for  "in  no  rational  nor 
legitimate  point  of  view  may  cancer  be  said  to  have 
in  animnlcular  existence;  because  admitting,  for  the 
«aJie  of  argumen'.,  that  hydatids  are  animalcules,  it 
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has,  I  trust,  been  shown  (says  Dr.  Baron)  that  it  is  to 
the  loss  of  the  hydatical  character  altogether,  and  the 
transformations  of  these  bodies,  that  the  morbid  ap- 
pearances in  this  and  many  other  diseases,  are  to  be 
referred."~{P.  276.) 

Although  1  consider  the  evidence  and  remarks  which 
Dr.  Bar(m  has  adduced  in  support  of  his  opinions  in 
many  respects  interesting,  the  facts  brought  forward 
do  not  appear  to  me  to  justify  the  conclusion,  that  the 
formation  of  tiibercles  and  tumours  originally  depends 
upon  liydatids  and  their  transformation.  That  hyda 
tids  are  sometimes  found  within  disea.sed  structures, 
and  that  cells,  cysts,  granulated  and  tuberculated  ap- 
pearances are  often  noticed  in  tumours  of  different 
kinds,  are  facts  universally  received.  But  the  pre- 
sence of  hydatids  in  the  unchanged  state  is  only  an 
occasional  circumstance  ;  whereas,  if  they  were  gene- 
rally a  cause  of  tumours  by  undergoing  some  unex- 
plained transformation,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose, 
that  some  of  them  at  least  would  not  be  more  com- 
moidy  ft)und  in  a  distinct,  unaltered  form  within  or 
around  all  swellings  imagined  to  proceed  from  clusters 
of  them.  As  the  growth  of  tumours  formed  on  these 
principles  could  not,  I  imagine,  be  accounted  for  with- 
out supposing  a  continual  multiplication  and  transform- 
ation of  hydatids,  either  within  or  around  the  swell- 
ings, one  would  expect  that  some  visible  hydatids, 
previously  to  their  transfiguration,  would  certainly 
be  apparent  on  minutely  examining  the  interior  and 
the  circumference  of  the  diseased  structure.  Yet  I  am 
not  aware  that  such  fact  has  been  proved  to  be  gene- 
rally the  case,  either  l)y  the  aid  of  the  scalpel  or  the 
microscope.  The  observation  of  cavities,  cells,  and 
tuberculated  appearances  in  some  kinds  of  tumours,  is 
no  proof  that  such  modifications  of  structure  are  trans- 
formed hydatids.  Besides,  if  my  limits  would  allow 
me  to  consider  this  topic  farther,  many  reasons  might 
be  urged  against  the  hydatid  doctrine,  arising  from  the 
consideration  of  the  changes  evident  in  the  blood-ves 
.sels  supplying  parts  in  which  a  considerable  tumour  ig 
situated.  Thus  we  often  see  the  trunks  of  the  arteries 
running  towards  such  parts,  doubled  in  size,  as  is  no- 
ticed with  respect  to  the  carotid  in  the  natural  growth 
of  the  stag's  horn,  and  indicating,  at  least,  that  the  form 
ation  and  increase  of  swellings  are  eflected  through 
the  medium  of  the  blood-vessels.  The  sudden  effect 
of  tying  tlie  arteries  by  which  a  tumour  is  supplied 
with  blood,  would  also  be  diflicult  to  explain,  if  the 
growth  of  the  swelling  really  depended  upon  some  un- 
defined transformation  of  hydatids. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted,  that  the  growth  of 
all  tumours  may  be  retarded,  and  that  sometimes  they 
may  even  be  diminished  by  means  of  topical  bleedirig 
with  leeches,  and  keeping  the  parts  in  a  continually 
cool  state  by  the  incessant  application  of  cold  sedative 
waslies.  Afterward,  when  the  increased  action  of  the 
vessels  seems  checked,  and  the  tumour  ceases  to  en- 
large, discutients  are  indicated,  such  as  frictions  with 
mercurial  ointment,  pressure,  electricity,  rubefacien-t 
plasters,  solutions  of  salts,  blisters,  and  issues.  Very 
few  sarcomatous  or  encysted  tumours,  however,  are 
ever  completely  removed  by  these  local  means.  The 
swelling,  on  the  contrary,  generally  increases,  notwith- 
standing them  ;  and  the  irritation  of  the  disease  by  sti- 
mulants is  not  altogether  unattended  with  danger  of 
the  affection  becoming  changed  by  them  into  very 
malignant  and  dangerous  cases,  sometimes  to  all  ap- 
pearances cancerous.  The  most  advisable  plan  is  to 
recommend  the  removal  of  sarcomatous  tumours  with 
the  knife,  whiie  they  are  small  and  in  an  Incipient 
state ;  for  thus  they  are  got  rid  of  by  an  operation 
which  is  certainly  trivial,  compared  with  what  might 
afterward  become  requisite,  if  the  disease  were  allowed 
to  proceed,  and  attain  an  enormous  magnitndc. 

Tumours,  sakcomatous.  These  have  been  so 
named  from  their  firm,  fleshy  feel.  They  are  nf  many 
kinds,  some  of  which  are  simple,  while  others  are 
complicated,  with  a  m.'iliin&nt  tendency.  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy  has  attempted  to  form  a  classification  of  sarco- 
matous tumours,  for  the  different  species  of  which  he 
has  proposed  nanie:»,  deduced  from  the  structure  which 
they  exhibit  on  dissection.  This  gentleman  h.is  named 
the  kind  of  swellings  which  ho  first  considers,  Cnmrnon 
Vascular  or  Organized  Sarcoma.  Under  this  titia 
Mr.  Ahernethy  includes  nil  those  tumours  which  ap- 
pear to  be  composed  of  the  gelatinous  part  of  me  bloody 
rendered  more  or  lees  vascular  by  the  growth  of  vo— »-• 
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through  it.  The  vessels  wliich  i)ervade  Ihis  substance 
are,  in  different  instances,  either  larger  or  smaller,  and 
more  or  less  numerous ;  being  distributed  in  their  usual 
arborescent  manner,  without  any  describable  peculiar- 
ity of  arrangement.  Perhaps  all  the  varieties  of  sar- 
comatous tumours  are  at  first  of  this  nature.    The 

'ucture  under  consideration  is  met  with,  not  only  in 
rfistinct  tumours,  but  also  In  the  testis,  mamma,  and 
absorbent  glands.  Wlien  a  common  vascular  or  organ- 
ized sarcoma  has  attained  a  certain  magnitude,  the 
veins  of  the  skin  seem  remarkably  large,  and  their 
winditi;?  couttie  under  the  integuments  excites  notice. 
This  kind  of  sarcoma  is  not  at  all  tender,  so  that  it 
may  be  freely  handled,  and  also  electrified,  without 
giving  pain.  The  tumour  sometimes  grows  to  such  a 
size  that  the  skin  bursts,  the  substance  of  the  swelling 
sloughs  out,  and  the  disease  is  got  rid  of.  Plowever, 
this  mode  of  cure  is  attended  with  such  terrible  local 
appearances,  and  so  much  fever,  &c.,  that  the  removal 
of  the  disease  with  the  knife  is  to  be  preferred.  The 
enormous  mass  of  44^  pounds  weigiit,  involving  the 
penis,  testes,  and  scrotum,  and  lately  removed  by  Mr. 
Liston,  together  with  those  organs  (see  Edinb.  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journ.  JVo.  77),  was  probably  the  kind  of 
tumour  which  Mr.  Abernethy  would  call  a  common 
vascular  sarcoma.  Other  similar  cases  are  noticed  in 
another  place.    See  Scrotum. 

[Delpech,  Chirurgie  Clinique,  t.  2,  Ato.  1828.  Pro- 
fessor Delpech  gives  an  account  of  a  patient  aged  35,  a 
native  of  Perpignan,  whose  scrotum  was  converted 
into  an  enormous  mass  weighing  sixty  French  pounds, 
in  which  the  penis,  the  spermatic  cords,  and  the  testi- 
cles were  completely  buried.  Such  a  disease  is  much 
more  frequently  met  with  in  hot  than  in  temperate 
climates,  as  explained  in  the  article  Scrotum  of  this 
Dictionary,  where  a  notice  of  some  other  remarkable 
instarices  of  it  will  be  found.  The  swelling  described 
by  Delpech  was  nearly  pyriform,  flattened  transversely, 
divided  at  its  lower  front  part  into  three  principal 
lobes,  and  reached  downwards  below  the  calf  of  the 
leg.  Behind,  it  formed  a  vast  projection,  and  it  was 
attached  to  the  perinjEum  and  hypogastric  region  by  a 
neck  or  pedicle,  that  occupied  the  wliole  space  com- 
prised between  the  pubes,  the  two  groins,  and  the  anus. 
The  circumference  of  the  pedicle  at  its  narrowest 
part  was  eiuhteen  French  inches.  The  patient  could 
neither  walk  nor  stand,  without  much  difficulty.  Al- 
though the  organs  of  generation  were  buried  in  the 
manner  thus  specified,  erections  and  seminal  emissions 
occasionally  took  place.  Some  parts  of  the  integu- 
ments were  tuberculated  ;  and  in  the  anterior  lobe  of 
swelling,  which  was  like  a  cauliflower  excrescence, 
there  was  a  transverse  fissure,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
was  a  deep  sinus,  running  upwatds  and  rather  to  the 
left:  such  was  the  state  of  the  prepuce  and  passage 
through  which  the  urine  was  discharged.  For  the 
particulars  of  the  operation  by  which  this  enormous 
mass  was  removed,  so  as  to  leave  two  lateral  flaps  of 
sound  skin  for  covering  the  testicles,  I  must  refer  to 
the  above  work.  The  extent  of  the  wound  may  be 
conceived,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  external  pudendal 
Vtery,  the  artery  of  the  septum  scroti,  the  dorsal  arle- 
ties  of  the  penis,  the  transverse  artery  of  the  perinaium, 
he  right  and  left  arteries  of  the  hulb,  and  several 
tranches  of  the  inferior  hemorrhoidal,  required  liga- 
Sires,  the  ends  of  which  M.  Delpech  cut  off,  in  order 
Ihat  the  quantity  of  extraneous  substance  in  the  wound 
might  be  lessened.  Owing  to  the  prodigious  elonga- 
tion of  the  spermatic  cords,  it  was  necessary  to  arrange 
Ihem  after  the  operation  in  a  tortuous  form,  and  some 
dilRculty  was  experienced  in  fixing  the  testicles  in  their 
proper  situation.  The  wound  was  completely  cured 
in  about  two  months;  and  the  patient  returned  to  Per- 
pignan, where  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  he  became 
indisposed  and  died.  On  opening  the  body,  a  very 
large  abscess  was  detected  in  the  liver.  Must  this  be 
regarded  as  a  consequence  of  the  extensive  wound 
inflicted  in  the  operation,  or  as  the  result  of  the  pa- 
tient's excesses  after  the  wound  had  healed?  If  the 
former  view  be  adopted,  it  is  another  confirmation  of 
the  frequency  of  visceral  inflammations  and  su[.pura- 
tions  after  severe  local  injuries  or  great  operations;  a 
subject  on  which  much  interesting  matter  may  be  col- 
lected in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  .Academy  of  Sur- 
gery, and  in  the  papers  of  Messis.  Rose  and  Arnott  in 
Jhe  Medico-Chir.  Trans,  of  London. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  tumour,  Delpech 


contends  that  it  presented  an  example  of  true  c1ephan> 
tiasis  of  the  scrotum  ;  a  point  on  which  many  practi-  j 
tioners  will  disagree  with  him.     The  following  cir-. 
cumstances  relative  to  the  structure  and  compositio 
of  the  swelling  are  noticed.    The  skin  of  its  anteric 
part  was  not  less  than  three  inches  thick  ;  and  th 
inequalities  observable  upon  every  portion  of  it  war 
here   greatest.     Notwithstanding    the    discoloration 
which  the  skin  exhibited  in  places,  where  it  was  most'] 
deeply  affected,  the  incii^ions  in  it  bled  very  little  ;  few^ 
vessels  of  considerable  size  were  met  with,  and  not  i 
single  varicose  vein.    The  cellular  tissue  was  mani-'J 
festly  every  where  distended,  its  lamella;  were  lengt 
ened,  and  included  very  large  cells;  most  of  them  wen 
semi-opaque  and  of  a  white  pear  colour,  which  change 
is  ascribed  by  Desault  to  an  inflammatory  process  that 
had  thickened  them.    The  areola  of  this  tissue,  beside 
being  very  dense,  contained  a  serosity,  a  part  of  whici 
flowed  out  in  the  operation,  while  the  rest,  in  cons 
quence  of  its  greater  consistence,  did  not  escape  from'^ 
the  cells,  though  they  were  opened.     Both  contained 
a  large  proportion  of  albumen,  and  were  coagulated  by^ 
heat  or  acids.    Blood-vessels  were  seen  ramifying  in 
this  tissue  ;  but  they  were  not  numerous,  and  only  of 
small  size.     The  lymplialics  were  plainly  discernibli 
in  great  numbers  and  of  considerable  dian)eter.     In 
front  of  the  spermatic  cord  some  fat  was  found,  the 
only  situation  in  which  it  presented  itself;  and  here  its, 
accumulation  made  Delpech  suspect,  for  a  little  while,i{ 
that  there  was  an  omental  hernia,  with  a  very  thiiU 
transparent  sac.    The  cremaster  seemed  to  have  preJ 
served  the  spermatic  cord  completely  from  the  disease/ 

To  the  preceding  history,  Professor  Delpech  has  an 
nexed  the  case  of  what  he  terms  an  elephantiasis  of 
the  female  sexual  organs,  removed  by  Dr.  Tahich,  otl 
Perpignan.    The  disease,  which  originated  just  belov 
the  mons  veneris,  hung  down  as  low  as  three  inche 
above  her  knees,  and,  unless  it  was  pushed  towarc 
the  navel,  rendert?d  the  evacuation  of  the  urine  diffiJ 
cult.    It  involved  the  labia,  especially  the  right  one" 
and  the  clitoris,  which  was  considerably  elongated  byi 
the  weight  of  the  swelling,  was  concealed  under  iti 
root.    I  do  not  adopt  the  view  taken  by  Delpech  of  th« 
character  of  this  swelling,  wliich  he  contends  was  thai 
of  elephantiasis.    Whoever  will  compare  the  descri{ 
tion  of  the  disease  with  the  history  of  elephantiasis 
(see  Good's  Study  of  Medicine,  vol.  3,  p.  423,  ed.  3),  will 
see  few  points  of  resemblance  between  them. — PrefA 

[Tumours  of  asteatomatous  nature  often  occur  froiK 
the  inner  surface  and  from  the  outside  of  the  uterus.! 
Several  remarkable  specimens  of  this  sort  arc  in  the] 
collection  of  Professor  Francis,  of  New- York.  The  par- 
ticularsof  two  ca.ses  which  fell  under  the  observation  of 
Dr.  F.,  and  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Professor  Mott 
are  given  in  Di-.  Frances's  third  revised  edition  of  Den- 
man's  Midwifery,  New-York,  1829.    In  one  of  thes 
cases,  upon  exainination,  the  tumour  was  found  to  bel 
of  a  fleshy  nature,  and  of  a  fibrous  va.scular  structured 
It  was  almost  wholly  one  solid  mass.     It  grew  by  aj 
peduncular  attachment  from  the  fundus  of  the  womb4 
According  to  evidence  taken  at  the  time  of  examina-i] 
tion,  the  tumour  and  its  excrescences  weighed  rather] 
more  than  one  hundred  pounds.     The  extent  of  the) 
abdomen  of  the  patient  before  the  removal  of  the  tu- 
mour measured  four  feet  eight  inches  and  a  half.    In 
the  other  instance,  a  number  of  tumours  were  found"'! 
attached  to  the  external  surface  of  the  uterus  and  itai 
appendages.    These  tumours  and  the  diseased  uterus^ 
weighed  thirty-two  pounds  four  ounces.     Other  re-) 
inarkable  cases  of  this  nature  are  slated  in  Francis'i 
Denman.    In  one  the  external  tumour  was  nearly  thel 
size  of  the  head  of  a  foetus  at  seven  months.    In  two] 
other  instances  they  were  about  two  inches  in  circum-j 
ference.      These-  tumours   occasional./  create  mucli;^ 
constitutional  uneasiness  and  false  signs  of  pregnancy. 
But  much  depends  upon  the  portion  of  the  uterus  from 
which  they  grow. — Reese.] 

The  second  kind  of  sarcomatous  tumour  noticed  il 
Mr.  Abernethy's classification,  is  ihe  .Adipose  Sarcoma.^ 
Every  one  at  all  in  the  habit  of  seeing  surgical  disease,' 
must  know  that  fatty  tumours  are  exceedingly  com- 
mon. Mr.  Abernethy  believes  that  these  swellings  are' 
formed  in  the  same  manner  as  others,  viz.  in  Ihe  first 
instance  they  were  coagulable  lymph,  rendered  va.s« 
cular  by  the  growth  of  vessels  into  it,  and  that  their 
future  structure  depended  on  l!ie  particular  power  and 
action  of  the  vessels.    Accordit.g  to  Sir  Astley  Coopec, 
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•»  they  are  not  composed  of  fatty  matter  only,  but  the 
adipose  membrane  is  increased,  and  their  structure  is 
similar,  only  somewhat  more  compact,  to  that  of  the 
fatty  membrane  in  other  parts  of  the  body."~{J\fed. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11,  p.  440.)  This  fact  is  very  much 
against  the  doctrine  which  ascribes  the  origin  of  tu- 
mours to  hydatids  and  their  transformation.  Adipose 
sarcomatous  tumours  always  liave  a  thin  capsule, 
formed  by  the  simple  condensation  of  the  surrounding 
cellular  substance.  It  adheres  very  slightly  to  the 
swellings,  and  chiefly  by  means  of  vessels  which  pass 
through  this  memb:  anous  covering  in  order  to  enter 
the  tumour.  As  Mr.  Abernethy  has  accurately  de- 
scribed, the  vessels  are  so  small,  and  the  connexion  so 
slight,  tJiat  in  removing  the  tumour  no  dissection  is  re- 
quisite, as  the  operator  may  easily  put  his  fingers 
between  the  swelling  and  its  capsule,  so  as  to  break  the 
little  vascular  connexions,  and  entirely  detach  the  dis- 
ease. Some  individuals  seem  to  have  a  disposition  to 
the  formation  of  fatty  tumours  upon  various  parts  of 
their  bodies;  a  memorable  example  of  which  is  re- 
corded in  the  Revue  Medicate.  The  patient  was  a 
young  woman,  aged  18,  whose  constitution  was  not  in 
any  way  remarkable.  Although  very  lean,  and  of  the 
middle  stature,  she  weighed  169  French  pounds.  Be- 
tween her  shoulders  were  two  tumours,  eight  inches 
long  and  three  broad.  A  third,  of  less  size,  was  situ- 
ated near  the  right  armpit.  A  fourth  arose  from  the  in- 
ferior angle  of  the  shoulder-blade,  and  was  15  inches 
long  and  six  broad.  A  fifth,  lower  down,  was  six 
inches  long  and  five  broad.  The  sixth,  which  was 
larger  than  a  man's  head,  was  situated  upon  the  right 
hip.  The  seventh,  a  small  one,  was  below  the  right 
trochanter  major.  The  eighth,  a  prodigious  one,  arose 
from  the  left  hypochondriutn,  and  hung  down  as  low 
as  the  middle  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  being  two  feet 
long  and  three  feet  one  inch  in  circumference  at  its 
base.  All  these  tumours  were  of  a  fatty  nature,  soft, 
uneven,  and  quite  unconnected  with  internal  organs  or 
the  muscles. —  (See  Quarterly  Journ.  of  Foreign  Me- 
dicine, vol.  4, ;;.  618.) 

The  substance  of  adipose  tumours  is  never  furnished 
with  very  large  blood-vessels,  and  the  fear  of  hemor- 
rhage, which  frequently  deters  surgeons  from  ope- 
rating, is  quite  unfounded.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact, 
that  there  is  no  species  of  tumour  that  can  be  removed 
with  so  much  celerity,  with  such  apparent  dexterity, 
or  with  such  complete  security  against  future  conse- 
quences as  those  of  an  adipose  nature.  However, 
now  and  then,  when  the  tumour  has  been  sometimes 
in  an  inflammatory  state,  the  capsule  becomes  thick- 
ened, and  iniimatcly  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the 
swelling,  so  that  the  separation  of  the  disease  is  more 
difficult,  and  requires  the  knife  to  be  more  freely  em- 
ployed. The  tumour  also  sometimes  becomes,  after 
inflammation,  closely  adherent  to  the  contiguous  parts. 
Adipo-se  tumours  often  acquire  an  enormous  magni- 
tude. Indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  tact  stated 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  that  they  acquiie  a  greater  mag- 
nitude than  any  other  swelling  ever  reaches.  Mr. 
Abernethy  relates  an  example  of  one,  removed  by  Mr. 
Cline,  which  weighed  between  141bs.  and  151b.---.,  and 
which  I  saw  myself  previously  to  the  operation.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  also  mentions  the  successful  extirpation 
of  several  adipose  tumours  of  immense  size:  one 
weighing  1411).  lOoz.  removed  by  himself;  and  another 
weighing  22lbs.  removed  from  a  lady's  thigh  by  Mr. 
Copelaiul.  But  a  still  more  remarkable  case  is  one,  in 
which  Sir  .Astley  Cooper  lately  removed  a  fatty  swell- 
ing, which  weighed,  independfjiitly  of  the  blood  in  it, 
37lb9.  lOoz.,  and  wa.n  situait;d  on  the  abdomen  of  a 
man  aged  57.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11,  ;j.440.) 
In  the  case  above  quoted  from  the  Revue  Medicate, 
and  recorde<l  by  M.  Dagorn,  of  Morlaix,  the  largest  of 
the  swellings  weighed,  alter  its  removal,  46  French 
pounds. — (See  Quarterly  .Jonm.  of  Foreign  Med.  vol. 
4,  p.  618.)  Although  it  is  true,  that  when  adipose 
swellings  attain  an  enormous  bulk,  the  immense  size 
of  the  wound  requisite  for  their  removal  must  be 
dangerous,  and  i^  a  Klroiig  argument  in  favour  of 
having  recourse  to  the  operation  at  an  earlier  period, 
yet  it  is  equally  trm;,  that  large  fatly  swellings  may  be 
taken  out  with  a  greater  prospect  of  success  than  any 
other  kind  of  tumour  of  rqual  size. 

The  next  speciea  of  sarcoma,  noticed  in  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy'fl  classification,  is  what  he  names  pancrcntic, 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  structure  to  that  of  the 


pancreas.  This  kind  of  disease,  it  is  remarked,  is  oc- 
casionally formed  in  the  cellular  eubstance ;  but  more 
frequently  in  the  female  breast,  on  that  side  of  the 
nipple  which  is  next  to  the  arm.  When  a  pancreatic 
sarcoma  is  indolent,  and  increases  slowly,  the  sur- 
rounding parts  and  the  glands  in  the  axilla  are  not 
affected.  But  some  of  "these  swellings  deviate  from 
their  common  character,  and  become  of  a  very  irrita- 
ble nature,  occasioning  severe  and  lancinating  pain, 
and  producing  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  skin 
covering  them,  so  that  it  becomes  adherent  to  their 
surface.  The  absorbents  leading  to  the  axilla  are  also 
irritated,  and  the  glands  enlarged.  Pancreatic  sarcoma 
does  not  grow  to  a  very  large  size;  but  when  its  pro- 
gress is  unrestrained,  the  pain  attendant  on  the  dis- 
ease becomes  lancinating,  and  so  severe  as  to  make 
the  patients  feverish,  and  lose  their  health  and  strength. 
Mr.  Abernethy  remarks,  that  when  the  axillary  glands 
become  affected,  one  generally  swells  at  first,  and  is 
extremely  tender  and  painful ;  but  afterward  the  paia 
abates,  and  the  part  remains  indurated.  Another  is 
then  affected,  and  runs  through  the  same  course. 

To  another  species  of  sarcoma,  Mr.  Abernethy  ap- 
plies the  epithet  mastoid  or  mammary,  from  the  re- 
semblance which  this  gentleman  ccmceives  its  struc- 
ture bears  to  that  of  the  mammary  gland.  This  kind 
of  disease,  Mr.  Abernethy  says,  he  has  not  often  seen. 
In  the  example  which  he  met  with,  the  tumour  was 
about  as  large  as  an  orange,  and  situated  on  a  woman's 
thigh.  The  swelling  was  removed  by  an  operation; 
but  the  wound  afterward  degenerated  into  a  malignant 
ulcer,  attended  with  considerable  induration  of  the 
surrounding  parts,  and  the  woman  died  of  the  disease 
in  two  months.  Mr.  Abernethy  conceives,  that  the 
whole  of  the  morbid  part  had  been  cut  away,  but  that 
the  contiguous  parts  had  a  disposition  to  disease, 
which  was  irritated  by  the  operation,  and  that  if  the 
nature  of  the  case  could  have  been  known  beforehand, 
it  would  have  been  right  to  have  made  a  freer  removal 
of  the  substance  surrounding  the  tumour. 

Mr.  Abernethy  places  the  mastoid  sarcoma  between 
such  sarcomatous  swellings  as  are  attended  with  no 
malignity,  and  the  following  ones  which  have  this 
quality  in  a  very  destructive  degree. 

The  tuberculated  sarcoma  is  composed  of  a  great 
many  small,  firm,  roundish  tumours  of  different  sizes 
and  colours,  connected  together  by  cellular  substance. 
Some  of  the  tubercles  are  as  large  as  a  pea ;  others 
equal  a  horsebean  in  size;  most  of  them  are  of  a 
brownish-red  colour;  but  some  are  yellowish.  Mr. 
Abernethy  mentions  his  having  seen  this  species  of 
sarcoma  chiefly  in  the  lymphatic  giands  of  the  neck. 
'J'he  disease  proceeds  to  ulceration  ;  becomes  a  painful 
and  incurable  sore;  and  ultimately  occasions  death. 

Another  kind  of  sarcoma,  mentioned  in  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy's  classification  of  tumours,  is  distinguished  by 
the  epithet  medullary,  from  its  having  the  appearance 
of  the  medullary  matter  of  the  brain.  It  appears  to 
be  an  exceedingly  malignant  disease ;  communicates  to 
the  lymphatic  glands  a  similar  distemper ;  ulcerates 
and  sloughs,  and  at  last  proves  fatal.  It  is  particularly 
apt  to  make  its  attack  on  the  testis,  and  is  treated  of  in 
other  parts  of  this  book.— (See  Fungus  Hamatodes, 
and  Testicle,  Diseases  of.) 

Mr.  Abernethy  includes  also  in  his  classification 
carcinomatous  sarcoma. — (See  Cancer.) 

I  must  refer  to  another  article  (Mamma,  Removal 
of),  for  an  account  of  the  plan  of  removing  sarcoma- 
tous tumours. 

Besides  many  operations  which  have  of  late  years 
been  performed,  and  are  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
great  size  of  the  swellings  removed,  others  still  more 
interesting  claim  attention,  on  account  of  the  nature 
and  situation  of  the  parts  extirpated.  On  the  excision 
of  the  thyroid  gland  I  need  not  here  dwell,  as  it  is  else- 
where noticed  (see  Thyroid  Gland) ;  but  I  feel  called 
upon  to  mention  some  other  very  bold  operations,  exe 
cuted  within  the  last  few  years.  The  first  is  that  per 
formed  by  Mr.  Goodlad,  of  Bury,  in  Lancashire.  The 
case  was  an  immense  tumour,  situated  on  the  left  side 
of  the  fare  and  neck,  a?id  the  base  of  which  was  about 
twenty-eight  inches  in  circumference.  The  disease 
extended  from  the  external  canthus  of  the  eye  "''"V* 
to  within  three  quarter.-*  of  an  inch  of  the  clavicle 
i  below,  and  some  idea  of  the  depth  of  its  alinchment* 
I  may  be  conceived,  wh<!n  it  Is  known  thai  the  whole 
'  parotid  gland  was  involved  in  It.     For  the  purpomiof 
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obviating  uU  danger  of  lieinorrliage,  Blr.  Goodlad  began 
with  tying  tlie  carotid  artery.  The  nature  of  the  ope- 
ration will  be  best  understood  by  adverting  to  the  ap- 
pearances afterward  presented  by  the  wound.  "  The 
whole  slernq- mastoid  muscle  was  e,\posed,  and  its 
fibres  dissected  clean,  except  about  half  an  inch  from 
its  insertion  into  the  clavicle.  The  wound  extended 
backwards  from  behind  the  mastoid  process  to  the 
trachea  anteriorly,  but  became  narrower  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  muscle  at  the  lower  part  of  tlie  neck.  The 
sub-maxillary  gland  was  exposed,  and  about  one-fifth 
of  its  substance  not  appearing  healthy  was  removed. 
The  digastric  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  niylo- 
hyoideus  were  exposed.  The  ramus  of  the  jaw  was 
only  covered  by  periosteum,  except  where  covered  by 
the  massetor  muscle,  part  of  which  not  appearing 
healthy  was  dissected  away.  The  whole  of  the  con- 
dyloid process  of  that  bone  was  laid  bare  in  the  same 
manner,  and  behind  it  the  pterygoid  muscles  were  also 
exposed.  The  membrane  of  the  ciieek  was  only  co- 
vered by  a  cellular  substance  which  did  not  appear 
healthy;  but  sufficient  skin  was  saved  to  cover  the 
zygoma.  The  parotid  gland  was  entirely  removed.'^ 
This  enormous  wound  healed  in  ten  weeks  ;  but  un- 
fortunately the  cure  was  not  permanent;  the  disease 
returned,  and  fifteen  months  after  tlje  operation  the 
poor  woman  died. — (See  J\Ied.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  7,  p. 
112,  &,-€.  vol.  8, 7>.  582.) 

Respecting  the  foregoing  severe  operation,  many  sur- 
geons may  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  tying 
the  carotid  artery  as  a  preparatory  step,  and,  indeed,  it 
is  positively  condemned  in  an  anonymous  note  attached 
to  the  above  case;  simple  temporary  pressure  on  the 
exposed  vessel  being  re[iresented  as  preferable.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  however,  that  Mr.  Goodlad's  method  was 
justifiable,  and  on  the  whole  the  best,  because  the  ap- 
plication of  the  ligature  to  the  carotid  not  only  re- 
moved the  dangers  of  hemorrhage  during  the  operation, 
but  obviated  them  afterward,  and  no  doubt  lessened 
the  necessity  for  a  prodigious  number  of  ligatures  for 
vessels  which  would  otherwise  have  poured  out  a  pro 
fuse  quaniiiy  of  blood. 

Nay,  the  hemorrhage  is  so  profuse  from  the  main 
brandies  of  the  external  carotid,  and  mere  pressure  so 
uncertain  of  always  commanding  the  flow  of  blood, 
that  the  patient  may  actually  die  from  sudden  7oss  of 
blood,  as  nearly  happened  in  another  very  interesting 
case  of  removal  of  a  large  tumour  involving  also  the 
parotid  gland,  and  connected  with  the  transverse  pro- 
cess of  the  atlas,  the  basis  of  the  skull,  the  meatus  au- 
ditorins,  mastoid  process,  and  angle  of  the  jaw.  The 
operator,  Mr.  Carmichael,  in  order  to  complete  the  dis- 
section, was  obliged  to  divide  the  trunk  of  the  facial 
artery:  "Instantly  (says  he)  an  alarming  gush  of 
blood,  which  evideiitlycame  from  a  large  vessel,  fol- 
lowed the  division;  and  the  danger  appeared  the  more 
imminent  as  the  press itrCy  which  Mr.  Todd  applied  with 
all  the  force  he  could  exert  upon  the  carotid  trunk,  was 
actually  incapable  of  repressing  the  torrent.  There 
was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  Mr.  Colles  plunged  a 
dry  sponge  to  the  bottom  of  tlie  wound,  and  firmly 
pressed  on  the  bleeding  vessel,  while  I  made  a  horizon- 
tal section  of  the  tumour,  till  I  arrived  at  tlie  cavities 
occupied  by  the  sponge,  with  the  view  of  exposing  as 
quickly  as  possible  the  mouth  of  the  bleeding  vessel. 
This  was  accomplished  in  sutficient  time  to  save  the 
patient's  life."  Mr.  Gaimichael,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  history,  remarks,  that  if  he  were  called  upon  to 
perform  such  an  ojjeration  again,  he  would,  in  the  first 
instance,  pass  a  ligature  under  the  carotid  trunk, 
xohich  might  be  tightened  or  not  as  occasion  should  re- 
quire. The  case  here  spoken  of  had  a  successful  ter- 
mination. One  remarkable  consequence  was  a  para- 
lysis of  one  side  of  the  face,  brought  on  by  the  division 
of  the  trunk  of  the  portio  dura  in  the  operation. — 
(See  Trans,  of  the  King's  and  Queen's  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, vol.  2,  p.  101,  8fo.  JJublin,  1818.) 

The  next  instance  w  hich  I  sliall  notice  of  the  re- 
moval of  an  enormously  enlarged  parotid  gland,  is  that 
recorded  by  Klein,  the  eminent  operating  surgeon  at 
Stuttgard.  The  patient  was  a  woman  of  seventy, 
and  the  swelling  extended  from  the  ear  to  the  shoulder. 
In  the  operation,  all  the  branches  of  the  facial  nerve 
weredivided  ;  a  piece  of  the  masseter  was  left  hanging ; 
the  external  carotid  artery  and  par  vagum  were  left 
quite  bare;  the  dissected  sferno-mastoid  lay  on  one 
Bide;  and  the  temporal,  external  maxillarv  and  a'-.ri-  ' 
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ciilar  arteries  were  of  course  divided  along  with 
ral  arteries  of  the  neck;  yet  the  largest  of  these  being 
tied,  the  bleeding  was  very  inconsiderable.  The  event 
was  so  successlul,  that  at  the  btginning  of  the  third 
week  the  wound  was  entirely  healed. 

The  same  distinguislied  surgeon  also  removed  a  fatty 
tumour,  extending  from  the  buttock  to  the  ham,  and 
measuring  three  feet  one  inch  in  length,  and  two  feet 
six  inches  in  circumference.  Klein  undertook  its  re- 
moval on  the  supposition  that  it  was  an  encysted 
tumour  lying  above  the  fascia  lata ;  but  it  turned  out 
to  beasteatoma  comini;  i  ini  beneath  it,  and  reaching 
to  the  thigh  bone,  and  ....  very  direction  among  the 
muscles,  nerves,  and  biui  a- vessels  of  tlie  thigh.  At 
length,  partly  with  the  fingers  and  partly  with  the 
knife,  the  fatty  mass  was  separated  from  all  its  impor- 
tant connexions.  Several  vessels  were  tied,  and 
among  them  the  profunda  femoris.  However,  not 
more  than  a  pound  of  blood  was  lost.  The  tumour, 
after  its  removal,  weighed  twenty-seven  pounds  and 
three-quarters.  The  patient,  a  woman  44  years  of 
age,  went  on  very  well  for  eight  days;  but  on  the 
ninth,  she  was  constantly  complaining  of  uneasiness 
in  the  foot  of  the  aflected  limb ;  her  pulse  became 
weak  and  intermitting;  and  she  sunk  in  the  most  un- 
expected maimer.— (See  Journ.  fiir  Chirurgie  He- 
rausgegcben  von  D.  L.  Graefe  und  1).  P.  F.  JValth 
b.  1,;>.  106,  ^c.8uo.  Z>eHm,  1820  ;  or  quarterly  Jo 
nal  of  Foreign  Medicine.,  6,'C.  vol.  2,  p.  373,  S,c.) 

In  the  autumn  of  1823,  M.  Beclard  removed 
whole  of  the  parotid  gland,  which  is  described  as  be- 
ing in  a  truly  scirrhous  state :  the  disease,  however, 
returned,  and  the  patient  ultimately  died  of  it.    Two 
curved  incisions  were  made  so  as  completely  to  en- 
circle the  tumour.    The  portion  of  it  situated  on  the 
masseter  was  first  detached.    Then  an  endeavour  was 
made  to  separate  the  tumour  from  below  upwards; 
but  a  continuation  of  it  was  found  reaching  a  great 
<l(pth  backwards  and  under  the  pterygoideus  internus. 
^    )rder  to  avoid  a  hemorrhage,  which  it  would  have 
iieen  difficult  to  stop  in  the  operation,  M.  Beclard  now 
determined  to  cut  into  the  substance  of  the  swelling, 
at  the  point  where  the  deep  production  went  off  from 
it,  and,  dissecting  from  below  upwards,  he  removed 
the  mass ;  and,  together  with  it,  the  lower  half  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  meatus  auditorius  externus,  which 
participated  in  the  disease.    Numerous  arteries  being 
now  tied,  Beclard  proceeded  to  the  extirpation  of  the 
remainder  of  the  tumour.    A  part  of  the  front  and 
inner  surface  of  the  mastoid  muscle  found  diseased 
was  cut  away.    Neatly  the  whole  of  the  elongatio: 
behind  the  jaw  had  been  cautiously   dissected  oi ' 
when  a  large  jet  of  arterial  blood  indicated  that  eiti 
the  external  carotid  or  one  of  its  branches  close  to 
origin  v/as  divided.    M.  Beclard  placed  his  left  fo 
finger  on  the  point  from  which  the  blood  issued,  and 
double  ligature  was  applied,  one  portion  of  it  aboi 
the  other  below,  the  lateral  opening  in  the  carot 
The  artery  was  now  held  forwards  and  a  little  rail 
while  the  rest  of  the  parotid  was  dissected  out.    On 
one  small  continuation  of  the  tumour,  situated  just 
front  of  the  cervical  vertebraj,  was  left,  on  accoiHit 
its  nearness  to  the  internal  jugular  vein  ;  and  it  wi 
tied.    In  the  wound,  the  masseter  was  seen  cleai 
dissected.    The  branches  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerv( 
had  been  removed  with  the  tumour  ;  the  labial  arter 
denuded  but  not  wounded,  was  seen  jiulsating  in  froi 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  masseter.    The  posterior  pai 
of  the  wound  exhibited  the  mastoid  process  and  tt 
sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle.    Internally,  the  styloi 
process,  the  external  carotid  tied  with  two  ligatun 
the  stylo-hyoideus,  digastricus,  and,  rather  lower  dow 
the  small  part  of  the  tumour  that  was  lied,  formed 
bottom  of  the  wound  which  opened  into  the  meat 
auditorius  externus.    The  following  inferences  are  d 
duced  from  the  case :  First,  The  reality  of  scirrhus  of 
the  salivary  glands  is  confirmed.    Secondly,  The  pos- 
sibility of  removing  the  parotid  demonstrated.  Thirdly, 
Hemorrhage  from  a  wound  of  the  carotid  in  the  ope- 
ration may  be  stopped  by  ligature ;  but  the  attsmpt  to 
remove  by  the  first  incisions  that  [lortion  of  the  disease 
which  is  wedged  behind  the  jaw,  is  dangerous,  ag 
opening  the  carotid  might  then  prove  fatal ;  whereas, 
if  the.  largest  portion  of  the  tumour  be  first  removed, 
and  then  the  rest  cautiously  and  slowly,  tne  carotid, 
if  now  wounded,   may  be  more  easily  secured,  be- 
cniisf  the  mass  winch  lay  over  it  has  been  laker 
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away.  Fourthly,  Tiie  erysipelas  and  delirium,  by 
which  the  patient  was  afterward  atlacktid,  are  com- 
mon aller  operations  on  the  face,  and  the  return  of 
cancerous  disease  but  too  frequent,  even  when  com- 
pletely extirpated.  Fifthly,  The  paralysis  of  the  mus- 
cles of  tiie  face  which  took  place,  is  explained  by  the 
division  of  the  branches  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves. 
— (See  j^rchioes  Gin.  de  Med.  Jimvier,  1824.) 

A  question  may  be  entertained  whether,  in  some 
morbid  enlargements  of  the  parotid  gland,  and  parts 
extending  deeply  about  the  tliroat,  it  would  not  some- 
times be  better  to  be  content  with  simply  tying  the  ca- 
rotid artery,  and  trying  whether  stopping  this  large 
supply  of  blood  to  the  diseased  parts  would  not  be 
followed  by  an  absorption  of  the  tumour  1  Some  facts 
appertaining  to  this  question  are  noticed  in  the  article 
Aneurism,  where  the  aneurism  by  anastomosis  falls 
under  consideration.  It  will  there  be  seen,  that  the 
result  of  this  cfperiment  is  not  sure  of  permanently 
repressing  the  growth  of  a  tumour  of  this  last  kind, 
even  when  it  has  thi§  eflect  at  lirst.  This  uncertainty 
wil!,  no  doubt,  incline  many  practitioners  to  prefer  the 
bold  method  of  extirpation.  Yet  others  will  perceive 
that  such  an  operation,  notwithstanding  its  success  in 
a  few  examples,  is  dreadfully  severe,  and  must  of  it- 
self in  the  generality  of  cases  have  fatal  consequences. 
They  will  also  be  encouraged,  in  any  similar  instance, 
to  try  the  effect  of  the  ligature,  by  the  cure  which  Sir 
A.  Cooper  accomplished,  of  an  enormous  cutaneous 
enlargement  of  the  lower  extremity,  by  tying  the  artery 
in  the  groin.  Indeed,  I  am  sure,  that  as  the  improve- 
ments in  modern  surgery  advance,  the  plan  of  curing 
tumours  by  cutting  off  their  m;iin  supply  of  blood", 
will  be  much  more  extensively  adopted  than  has 
hitherto  been  the  case.  In  this  way  the  surgeon  may 
attempt  the  dispersion  of  many  tumours  wliicli  could 
not  be  meddled  with  in  any  oiher  maimer,  and  which, 
if  left  to  themselves,  must  have  a  fatal  termination. 
With  respect  to  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  the  plan 
adopted  by  Mr.  White,  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  ^Ir.  Brodie, 
of  extirpating  it  by  a  ligature  applied  round  its  base, 
is  sometimes  preferable  to  the  use  of  the  knife,  which 
may  bring  on  a  perilous  degree;  of  hemorrhage. 

Tumours,  encysted.  These,  which  are  commonly 
named  wens,  consist  of  a  cyst  whicli  is  filled  with  dif- 
ferent substances.  When  the  contained  matter  is 
fatty,  it  is  termed  a  sleatoma;  when  somewhat  like 
honey,  meliceris ;  when  like  pap,  atheroma.  These 
are  the  three  species  into  which  writers  usually  divide 
encysted  tumours.  However,  some  of  these  swellings 
do  not  conform  to  either  of  the  above  distinctions,  as 
their  contents  are  subject  to  very  great  variety  indeed, 
and  are  occasionally  of  an  earthy,  bony,  or  horny  na- 
ture. Some  encysted  tumours  of  the  latter  description 
occasionally  burst,  and  assume  the  appearance  of 
horns,  by  the  gradual  projection  of  the  matter  secreted 
within  their  cysts. — (See  Sir  Everard  Home's  Olis.  on 
the  Growth  of  Horny  Excrescences,  in  Phil.  Trans, 
for  1701.)  in  the  year  1824  I  attended  with  Mr. 
Drew,  of  Gower-street,  a  medical  gentleman,  from 
whose  hip  I  removed  a  swelling  of  this  nature,  which 
had  become  very  troublesome  in  consequence  of  its 

Sressure  making  the  parts  around  its  base  inflame.  It 
ad  been  cut  off  many  years  ago  by  another  surgeon, 
but  grew  again.  At  present  (1629),  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  its  reproduction,  against  which  I  guarded  by 
carrying  the  incisions  very  dee{)ly.  I  saw  an  excres- 
cence of  this  kind  removed  some  years  ago  from  the 
scrotum  of  a  man  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Sir 
Jam(!a  Earle  performed  the  operation,  and,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  the  preparation  of  the  disease  is  now  in  the 
museum  of  that  institution.  But  still  more  remark- 
able specimens  of  such  excrescences  are  preserved  in 
the  Anatomical  Museum  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital ; 
one  in  particular,  which  resembles  a  ram's  horn  in 
phape,  and  was  removed  fr«un  a  gardener's  head  at 
King.ston,  by  Dr.  Roots.  A  farther  account  of  the 
case  is  given  in  Recs's  Cyclopfcdia,  article  Horinj  Ex- 
crescence. 

I  suppose  every  body  in  London  has  now  seen  in  the 
British  Museum  the  horn  deposited  there  as  a  curio- 
Bity,  and  which,  with  another  of  the  enme  size,  grew 
upon  the  lieiid  of  a  human  subject.  What  is  ofpially 
curious,  hairs  are  not  unfreqiiently  found  growing  in 
Ihe  cavities  of  encysted  tumours  (f)elpech,  Pr/cis  dm 
Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  412)  ;  and  even  teeth,  more  or  less 
•erfcclJy  formed,  have  been  strangely  met  with  in  the 


same  situations  An  interesting  specimen  of  the  latter 
occurrence,  in  a  double  encysted  tumour  in  the  orbit, 
was  published  some  time  ago  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Barnes,  of  Exeter.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4, 
p.  316.) 

It  is  observed  by  Sir  AsUey  Cooper,  that  it  is  when 
encysted  tumours  are  situated  upon  the  temple  and 
near  the  eyebrows  and  other  hairy  parts,  that  they 
sometimes  contain  hairs:  these  "have  no  bulbs  nor 
canal,  and  differ  therefore  from  those  which  are  pro- 
duced on  surfaces  of  the  body  which  naturally  tbrm 
liair."  In  sheep,  the  cysts  sometimes  contain  wool. — 
{Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p.  233.)  The  manner  in 
which  these  horny  excrescences  are  produced  is  stated 
to  be  as  follows  :  "  The  horn  begins  to  grow  from  the 
open  surface  of  the  cyst ;  at  first  it  is  sotl,  but  soon 
acquires  considerable  hardness ;  at  first  it  is  pliant,  but 
afier  a  few  weeks  it  assumes  the  character  of  horn." — 
{Vol.  cit.  p.  235 ;  see  also  Home,  in  Phil.  Trans,  for  1791.) 

Encysted  tumours  ate  generally  of  a  roundish  shape, 
and  are  more  elastic  than  fleshy  swellings.  However, 
the  latter  circumstance  depends  very  much  upon  the 
nature  of  their  contents  and  the  thickness  of  their 
cysts.  As  far  as  my  observation  extends,  encysted  tu- 
mours form  more  frequently  on  the  head  than  any 
other  part ;  but  they  are  very  frequently  met  with  in 
all  situations  under  the  integuments,  and  sometimes  in 
deeper  places.  Encysted  tumours  are  also  very  often 
seen  on  the  eyelids. 

According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  they  are  in  general 
nearly  globular,  and  when  seated  on  the  head  feel  very 
firm,  but  upon  the  face  they  are  attended  with  a  fluc- 
tuation more  or  less  obscure.  The  skin  covering  them 
is  generally  unlnflamed ;  but  it  is  now  and  then 
streaked  with  blood-vessels  which  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  surrounding  integuments.  "  In  the  centre 
of  the  tumour  on  the  skin,  it  often  happens  that  in  its 
early  state,  a  black  or  dark-coloured  spot  may  be  seen, 
which  sometimes  continues  through  the  whole  course  of 
the  disease.  In  general,  they  are  unattended  with 
pain,  are  never  in  themselves  dangerous,  and  only  re- 
quire removal  from  the  parts  in  which  they  occur,  and 
the  unseemly  appearance  they  produce.  They  move 
readily  within  the  cellular  membrane  if  they  are  free 
from  inflammation,  but  the  skin  in  general  does  not 
easily  move  over  them." — (Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p. 
230)  The  greatest  number  of  encysted  tumours 
which  this  experienced  surgeon  has  met  with  in  the  same 
individual  was  sixteen,  situated  upon  the  head ;  and 
he  has  seen  nine  in  another  patient,  as  many  as  which 
number  on  one  person  I  have  seen  myself.  Four,  five, 
and  six,  asSir  Astley  remarks,  are  not  uncommon.  The 
largest  wliich  he  has  ever  seen  was  equal  in  size  to  an 
ordinary  cocoa-nut,  and  grew  upon  the  head ;  but  in 
general  they  are  not  more  than  one  or  two  inches  in 
diameter.  He  considers  them  in  some  degree  heredi- 
tary, as  he  has  often  lieard  a  patient  observe,  "  I  have 
several  swellings  upon  my  head,  and  my  father  (or  my 
mother)  had  several."  They  also  frequently  occur  in 
several  of  the  same  family. — (P.  231.) 

According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  when  encysted  tu- 
mours are  dissected,  some  part  of  their  surface  is  found 
firmly  adhering  to  the  skin,  while  other  parts  are  con- 
nected to  it  merely  by  tlie  cellular  membrane.  The  cyst 
itself  is  imbedded  more  or  less  deeply  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, and  its  thickness  is  different  in  different  parts  of 
the  body.  On  the  face  or  near  the  outer  canthus  the  cyst 
is  very  thin ;  but  on  the  back  it  is  much  thicker,  and  on 
the  head  it  is  so  thick  and  firm  that  it  retains  its  form  after 
the  discharge  of  its  contents,  and  is  so  elastic  that  after 
being  compressed  it  readily  expands  again  to  its  for- 
mer size.  Within  the  cyst.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  remarks, 
theie  is  a  lining  of  cuticle  which  adheres  to  its  inte- 
rior,  and   several  desquamations  of   the  same  sub- 
stance are  formed  within  the  first  lining.    If  the  vessels 
of  the  cyst  are  injected,  they  are  found  to  be  numerous, 
but  of  small  size.    The  cysts  are  occasionally  met  with 
in  an  os8ifi(!d  state. — {Sursfical  Essays,  part  2,  p.  232, 
233.)     It  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  that  en- 
cysted tumours  arise  from  the  enlargement  of  the  fol« 
licles  or  glandular  pores,  in  consequence  of  the  ob- 
struction of  their  orifice.— (/'.  236.)     If  this  sentimcnl 
were  correct,  the  fact  would  furnish  another  consider- 
ation against  the  view  taken  of  the  formation  of  ta  • 
mours  by  Dr.  Baron.    Thf^re  are  some  reawma,  how 
ever,  which  render  the  adoption  of  Sir  Astley's  expla- 
nation difficult;   for  if  encysted  tumours  were  only 
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enlarged  follicles,  they  would  not  be  found  so  far  from 

the  skin  as  they  frequently  are ;  as,  for  instance,  within 
the  orbit,  between  the  iwritoneum  and  abdominal 
muscles,  and  in  other  siiuations  yet  farther  from  the 
surface  of  the  body  ;  and  the  collections  of  sebaceous 
matter  which  are  so  often  noticed,  as  this  gentleman 
observes,  in  the  follicles  of  the  skin  of  the  nose,  and 
may  be  pressed  from  them  in  the  form  of  worms, 
would,  if  the  cause  assigned  were  true,  make  encysted 
swellings  on  the  nose  itself  exceedingly  common  ;  yet 
this  part  is  not  sc  often  the  seat  of  sucli  tumours  as 
other  parts  of  the  face.  As  far  also  as  my  observa- 
tions extend,  pressure  cannot  be  said  to  have  any 
share  in  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  encysted  tu- 
mours, because  I  have  seen  them  chiefly  in  situations 
where  this  kind  of  cause  could  not  be  suspected;  as, 
for  instance,  on  the  face  and  about  the  vertex,  and  not 
particularly  round  that  part  of  the  head  which  is  com- 
pressed by  the  hat.  If  also  encysted  swellings  were 
owing  to  obstruction  of  the  cutaneous  pores  with  seba- 
ceous matter,  I  apprehend  few  persons  would  escape 
the  disease.  The  cure  in  the  early  stage  would  also  be 
as  easily  effected  by  the  timely  removal  of  the  alleged 
obstruction,  as  the  cure  of  the  little  tender  points  on 
the  nose,  really  caused  by  the  lodgement  of  the  seba- 
ceous matter  in  the  cutaneous  pores.  This  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  consonant  to  general  experience. 
How  the  formation  of  steatomatous  encysted  swellings 
is  to  be  thus  accounted  for,  I  cannot  at  all  conceive. 
And,  lastly,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the  little  swellings  on 
the  nose,  arising  in  the  way  described,  are,  when  they 
occur,  frequently  attended  with  soreness,  from  which 
true  encysted  tumours,  at  least  in  the  early  stage,  are 
completely  free.  These  and  other  reflections  lead  me 
to  believe,  that  the  origin  of  encysted  swellings  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  explained  upon  the  principles  sug- 
gested by  the  above  distinguished  practitioner.  At 
the  same  time  I  ought  to  thank  him  for  his  kindness  in 
showing  me  two  cases,  in  which  the  fact  of  there  be- 
ing an  opening  in  the  skin,  communicating  with  the 
cavity  of  the  swelling,  and  giving  occasional  exit  to  its 
contents,  was  completely  manifest ;  but  whether  such 
opening  actually  were,  or  ever  had  been,  the  orifice  of 
a  sebaceous  gland  of  the  skin,  is  a  point  which  I  can- 
not undertake  to  determine.  However,  as  all  Sir  A. 
Cooper's  opinions  on  surgical  questions  are  deservedly 
valuable,  I  subjoin  the  advice  which  he  has  given, 
founded  upon  the  preceding  doctrine.  If  the  follicle 
can  be  seen  only  as  a  black  spot  filled  with  hardened 
sebaceous  matter,  he  reconunends  a  probe  to  be  passed 
into  it,  and  the  sebaceous  matter  to  be  pressed  oat  of 
the  tumour,  which  is  done  with  little  inconvenience. 
But  if  the  contents  cannot  be  pressed  out  without  such 
violence  as  would  create  inflannnation,  he  says  that 
the  best  plan  is  to  make  the  opening  larger.  Other 
surgeons  have  tried  to  cure  encysted  tumours  by 
pricking  them  witli  needles  and  squeezing  out  their 
contents ;  by  opening  them  more  freely,  and  filling 
them  with  lint  or  charpie  (.Delpech,  Clinique  de  C/n- 
rurgie ;  t.  2,1828);  or  by  applying  stimulating  and 
discutient  applications  to  them.  However,  some  of 
these  plans  mostly  fail,  and  the  others  sometimes  con- 
vert the  case  into  a  terrible  disease,  in  which  a  fright- 
ful fungus  shoots  out  from  the  inside  of  the  cyst,  at- 
tended with  immense  pain  and  irritation,  and  often 
proving  fatal. — (See  .Qbei-net/a/s  Surgical  Observa- 
tions, 1804,  p.  94.) 

Similar  dangerous  fungous  diseases  may  also  arise, 
whenever  the  surgeon,  in  cutting  out  encysted  tumours, 
leaves  any  part  of  the  cyst  behind. 

The  most  advisable  method,  I  believe,  is,  to  have  re- 
course to  the  knife,  before  an  encysted  tumour  has  at- 
tained any  considerable  size.  However,  if  it  is  large 
at  the  lime  of  the  operation  being  done,  a  portion  of 
tJie  skin  must  be  taken  away  with  the  swelling,  in  the 
manner  described  in  tlie  article  Mamtna,  Removal  of. 
The  chief  piece  of  dexterity  in  the  operation  consists 
in  detaching  all  the  outside  of  the  cyst  from  its  sur- 
rounding connexions  without  wsunding  it.  Thus  the 
operator  takes  the  part  out  in  an  entire  state,  and  is 
sure  that  none  of  the  cyst  remains  behind.  When  the 
cyst  is  opened,  some  of  the  contents  escape,  it  collapses, 
and  the  dissection  is  rendered  more  tedious  and  didi- 
cult. 

~  Such  is  the  common  opinion,  which  has  always  ap 
peared  to  me  correct.  However,  Sir  Astley  Coo[)er 
states,  thct  the  best  manner  of  doing  the  operation  i?-,  to 


make  an  incision  into  the  swelling,  and  then  to  . 

the  sides  of  the  skin  together,  by  which  means  the 
cyst  may  be  easily  detached  and  removed.    If  the  at- 
tempt be  made  to  extract  the  tumour  whole,  "  the  dii 
section  is  most  tedious,  and,  before  it  is  completed,  t: 
cyst  is  either  cut  or  burst.    So  many  incisions,  and 
much  pain,  may  be  readily  prevented  by  opening 
freely  by  one  incision,  raising  its  edge  between  the  foi 
ceps,"  and  dissecting  it  from  its  adhesions  to  the  su: 
rounding  membrane.— (Swr^icaZ  Essays,  part  2,  p, 
240.)     When  the  swelling  is  in  the  scalp.  Sir  Aslle,"^ 
directs  an  incision  to  be  made  through  its  centre,  fro: 
one  side  to  the  other,  when  its  contents,  which  in  tli 
situation  are  very  solid,  are  immediately  discharged  i 
a  mass  of  the  same  shape  as  the  tumour.    The  cy; 
being  raised  with  a  tenaculum,  may  then  be  easily  sei 
parated. 

When  the  foregoing  difiiculties  are  likely  to  be  en 
countered,  a  late  writer  suggests  the  plan  of  first  open' 
ing  the  cyst,  washing  out  its  contents,  and  then  inject- 
ing into  it  a  thin  mixture  of  sulphate  of  lime,  whic 
will  immediately  harden,  and  facilitate  the  excision  oi 
the  cyst. — {JiPGhie,  in  Ed.  Med.  Journ.  JVo 
This  proposal,  though  ingenious,  is  perhaps  not  likel 
to  be  adopted,  because  the  operation,  which  is  gen 
rally  easy  enough  without  it,  would  thus  be  rendere 
long  and  comple.t. 

With  respect  to  encysted  tumours  of  the  eyelids,  th 
atheroma  and  meliceris  are  said  by  Beer  to  form  onl, 
upon  the  upper  eyelid,  on  the  side  towards  the.templej 
while  he  has  always  found  the  steatoma  to  be  seat^ 
either  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  tlie  eyelids,  or  sometime 
over  the  lachrymal  sac.    The  atheroma  and  meliceri: 
he  says,  usually  lie  in  the  loose  cellular  substance  di- 
rectly  under  the  skin  of  the  eyelid,  though  sometimei 
more  deeply  under  the  orbicularis  muscle,  or  evei 
quite  underneath  the  levator  palpebrae  superioris,  upo; 
the  convex  surface  of  the  tarsal  cartilage,  to  which  tin 
swelling  is  then  generally  so  firmly  adherent,  that  it " 
impossible  to  remove  this  part  of  the  cyst.    Encyste 
tumours  of  the  upper  eyelid  are  commoidy  so  mov 
able,  that  they  can  be  pushed  above  the  superciliar 
ridgeof  theos  frontis;  which  is  regarded  by  Beer 
a    very  favourable   circumstance   in   the   operatioi 
Though  the  atheroma  and  meliceris  of  the  upper  ey 
lid  occasionally  become  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  eg^ 
Beer  has  never  known  a  steatoma,  in  the  vicinity  or 
the  eyelids,  exceed  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.     Encyste" 
tumours  of  the  upper  eyelid  itself  sometimes  appe 
moveable,  though  they  may  be  at  the  same  time  close! 
adherent  to  the  cartilage.     Hence,  Beer  recommends' 
moving  the  tumour  about  for  a  few  days  before  the, 
operation,  and  trying  to  push  it  above  the  superciliar;. 
ridge;  and,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  the  circumstance 
will  prove,  that  the  swelling  is  connected  with  the  car- 
tilage, or  at  least  is  under  the  orbicular  muscle,  and  the 
mode  of  operating  regulated  accordingly.      With  the 
yellow  pappy  substance,  found  in  the  cysts  of  athero- 
matous tumours  of  the  eyelids,  fine  short  hairs,  scarcely 
one  line  in  length,  are  frequently  blended.   Sometimes,, 
as  Beer  remarks,  the  whole  inside  of  the  cyst  is  co-' 
vered  with  these  little  short  hairs,  which  may  all  be 
washed  out,  and  are  destitute  of  bulbs :  a  fact  also  no- 
ticed by  Sir  Astley  Cooper.    It  merits  attention,  how- 
ever, that  in  tumours  of  the  meliceris  kind,  formed 
upon  the  eyelid,  Beer  never  met  with  hairs. — {Lekre 
von  den  Jlugenkr.  b.  2,  p.  607—609.)    He  remarks, 
that  when  encysted  swellings  of  the  eyelid  are  let  alone, 
he  has  never  known  them  produce  any  injury  to  the  eye 
itself,  except  in  the  hindrance  to  the  openinff  of  it, 
when  they  are  large.     On  the  other  hand,  if  "they  be 
unskilfully  removed,  or  lashly  attacked  with  caustic, 
various  ill  consequences  may  ensue;  as,  for  instance, 
fistula;   of  the  lachrymal  gland,  enlropium   from    a 
shrinking  of  the  tarsal  cartilage,  ectropium  from  de- 
struction of  the  skin,  and  the  hare  eye  from  an  actual 
shortening  of  the  upper  eyelid.     In  consequence  of 
the  inflammation  caused  by  escliarolics.  Beer  has  more 
than  once  found  the  integuments  so  adherent  to  the  tu 
niour,  that  in  the  operation  the  removal  of  a  consider 
able  piece  of  them  was  unavoidable.     But,  says  he, 
when  swellings  of  this  nature  are  properly  treated  ia 
good  lime,  lliey  may  be  removed  without  leaving  anjr 
vestige  behind,  excepting   a   trivial   scar.      Professor 
Beer  joins  all  the  best  modern  surgeons  in  considering 
the  entire  removal  of  the  sac,  and  the  reunion  of  the 
woutid  by  the  first  intention,  as  the  safest  and  mo«i 
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eflfectual  method  of  curing  encysted  tumours  of  the 
eyelids.  He  admits,  however,  that  the  hinder  portion 
of  the  cysts  of  8(»ine  swellings  of  this  nature  upon  tlie 
upper  eyelid  cannot  be  dissected  out,  because  it  may 
toe  so  closely  adherent  to  the  cartilage,  tl»at  its  excision 
would  injure  the  latter  part  too  much,  and  produce 
either  an  incurable  entropiuiii,  or  an  irremediable 
shortening  of  the  eyelid.  But  steatomatous  tumours 
near  the  eyelids  may  almost  always  be  completely  dis- 
sected out,  the  only  exceptions  being  cases  in  which  ilie 
swellings  happen  to  be  situated  between  the  lachrymal 
sac  and  the  orbicular  muscle,  and  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  first  of  these  parts,  that  the  back  por- 
tion of  the  cy.st  could  not  be  cut  away  without  j»er- 
nianently  destroying  the  functions  of  the  excreting 
parts  of  the  lachrymal  organs.  However,  when  the 
swelling  is  not  too  strongly  attached  to  the  cartilage  of 
the  eyelid.  Beer  sanclit)ns  the  removal  of  the  whole  of  the 
cyst.  He  particularly  insists  upon  the  utility  of  mov- 
ing the  tuirrour  a  good  deal  about  daily,  for  a  few  days 
before  the  operation,  so  as  to  loosen  its  connexions, 
and  enable  the  surgeon  to  push  it  over  the  edge  of  the 
orbit,  where  it  may  be  steadily  fixed  during  its  reirroval. 
— {B.  2,  p.  612.)  Excepting  a  few  instances  in  which 
the  skin  was  diseased,  and  firmly  adherent  to  the  cyst. 
Beer  has  never  found  it  necesssaiy,  in  the  excision  of 
encysted  swellings  of  the  eyelids,  to  remove  any  por- 
tion of  the  integuments ;  and  he  has  cut  away  some 
tumours  of  this  kind  which  were  as  large  as  a  pigeon's 
or  hen's  egg.  The  incision  through  the  skin,  he  says, 
should  be  longer  than  the  tunrour,  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
extraction  of  the  distended  cyst.— (fi.  2,  p.  613.) 
When  it  is  not  advisable,  for  reasons  above  slated,  to 
attempt  to  dissect  out  every  particle  of  the  cyst,  Beer 
fills  the  cavity  with  lint,  lets  the  wound  suppurate,  and, 
if  this  plan  is  not  sufliicient,  he  applies  stimulants  and 
caustic.  It  is  noticed  by  Sir  Asiley  Cooper,  that  en- 
cysted tumours  at  the  outer  canthus  are  ofietr  difficult 
of  removal,  on  account  of  their  extending  into  the  or- 
bit, and  being  adherent  to  the  periosteum. — [Surgical 
Essays,  part  2,  p.  241.)  Professor  Scarpa  has  strongly 
recommerrded  irrakitrg  the  incision  for  the  extraction 
of  encysted  swellings  of  the  |>alpebras  on  the  inside  of 
these  parts.  But,  as  Mr.  Travels  correctly  remarks, 
the  swellings  are  often  situated  superficially,  and 
loosely  connected  with  the  tarsus;  in  which  case,  the 
operation  shorrld  be  done  on  the  outside  of  the  eyelid. 
The  latter  writer  admits,  however-,  that  the  cyst  is 
often  formed  between  the  cartilage  and  the  ligamentary 
membrane  which  covers  it;  and,  in  his  opinion,  it  is 
only  when  an  irrtricate  adhesion  subsists,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  white  circumscribed  indentation  is  seen 
upon  the  everted  tarsus,  that  the  excision  should  be 
perforrrred  on  the  inside  of  the  eyelid  by  dividing  the 
cartilage. — {Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p. 

3sr.) 

1  shall  conclude  the  subject  of  tumours  with  a  few 
observations,  delivered  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Pro- 
fessor Langenbeck.  "  The  rerrroval  of  encysted  tu- 
mours (the  first  getrtleman  observes)  is  not  entirely 
unattended  with  danger.  I  have  seen  three  instarrces 
of  severe  erysipelatous  inflammation  succeed  the  ope- 
ration of  removing  these  swellinns  upon  the  head, 
and  I  believe  ii  is  owing  to  the  tendon  of  the  occipito- 
frontalis  being  woimded  in  the  attempt  to  dissect  them 
out  whole." — (Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p.  241.) 

In  the  extirpation  of  tumoirra  al)out  the  neck,  Lan- 
genbeck adopts  the  following  rules :  lie  makes  a  free 
division  of  the  integuments,  and  dissects  the  muscles 
from  the  tumour  which  lie  oyer  it,  but  he  avoids  cut- 
ting through  or  injuring  them  :  in  this  manner  the 
swelling  is  rendered  more  moveable,  Hy  the  sitnaiion 
of  the  mu.scles,  he  is  then  enabled  to  know  the  place 
of  the  chief  bIood-ve3.sel8;  and,  on  this  accoimt,  he 
particularly  advises  young  8Ui-gtM)ns  to  study  myology 
with  the  greatftiit  care.  As  Langenbeck  remarks,  it  is 
indeed  an  important  advantage,  after  a  muscle  is  ex- 
posed, to  know  what  vessels  lie  at  its  edges  or  under- 
rrcallr  it.  Thus,  the  sartorius  is  a  sure!  guide  to  the 
crural  artery,  and  the  sterno-cleido-inastoideus  to  the 
carotid.  A  surgeon  who  knows  corrtictly  the  anatoirry 
of  the  parts  will  not  be  in  danger  of  woundirrg  mi- 
Jntentionally  any  large  vnpsel.  When  the  siiiface  of 
the  tmnour  has  Ix-en  cleared,  but  the  base  of  it  is  yet 
firmly  attached,  Langenbwk  commencfjs  the  separn- 
tion  on  the  side  which  pre^entii  the  least  risk,  that  is 
where  the  least  corrsiderable  blo<id-vci<«el«  are,  aird 


thence  he  proceeds  by  degrees  towards  the  most  ha- 
zardous side.  In  favour  of  this  method,  he  offers  the 
following  considerations:  if,  by  chance,  an  artery  re- 
qnirirrg  a  ligature  should  be  cut,  it  can  now  be  more 
easily  secured,  as  the  base  of  tiie  tumour  is  already 
partly  detached.  The  loosened  swelling  may  also  be 
drawn  away  from  the  large  vessels  with  the  hand  or  a 
tenaculum.  Lairgenbeck  never  introduces  the  knife 
deeply  when  there  are  large  blood-vessels  there,  but 
pulls  the  swelling  outwards,  and  then  divides  the  cellu- 
lar substance  thus  stretched,  which  is  situated  upon 
the  already  exposed  portion  of  the  tumour.  In  this 
manner  the  swelling  can  always  be  drawn  more  and 
more  away  from  the  vessels,  until  at  last  there  is  no 
danger  of  wounding  them.  By  attending  to  these 
I'riirciples,  Langenbeck  has  succeeded  in  removing 
many  very  large  tumours  from  the  neck,  where  nearly 
all  tlie  muscles  of  that  part  were  exposed  by  the  dis- 
section, arrd  the  carotid  denuded.  After  one  of  these 
operations,  not  only  the  styloid  process  could  be  felt, 
but  all  the  muscles  originating  fionj  it  could  be  dis- 
tinctly seen.— (ii,7;Z./iir  die  Chir.  6.2,  p.  312,  ($-c.  12mo. 
Gottingen,  1808.)  C.  G.  Stcvtzel,  De  Steatomatibus  in 
Principio  J}urtcE  repertis  et  Cysticis  in  Genere  excres- 
centibus.  JVittersb.  1733.  J.  J.  Plenck,  JsTovum  Sys 
tema  Tumorum,  quo  hi  morbi  in  sua  genera  et  species 
rediguntur.  Pars  prior.  12>no.  Vienna,  1767.  Wm. 
Ogle,  Letter  concerning  the  Cure  of  encysted  and  other 
kinds  of  Tumours  without  the  Knife,  8vo.  Lond.  1754. 
Abernethy^s  Surgical  Works.  Ph.  Tr.  Wallhci-y  iiber 
die  angebohrnen  Fetthautgeschwulsten  und  andere 
Bildungsfebler.  fol.  Landshut,  1814.  J.  P.  Weidmann, 
Annotatio  de  Steatomatibus,  Ato.  Maguntiaci,  1817. 
W.  Hey,  Practical  Ohs.  in  Surgery,  p.  517,  ed.  2,  8»o. 
Limd.  1810.  Allan  Burns,  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the 
Head  and  J^Teck,  8vo.  Edin.  1811 :  this  work  contains 
muck  valuable  information  respecting  the  extirpation 
of  swellings  about  the  neck.  Schreger,  Chirurgische 
Versiiche,  b.  1,  p.  297;  Ueber  Lipoma  und  Extirpatio 
dersclben.  8vo.  Jv'Urnberg,  1811.  John  Baron,  An  In- 
quiry, illustrating  the  ji'ature  of  Tuberculated  Accre- 
tions of  Serous  Membranes,  and  the  Origin  of  Tuber' 
cles  and  Tumours  in  different  Textures  of  the  Body, 
8vo.  Land.  1819.  Also,  Illustrations  of  the  Inquiry, 
Src  8do.  Lond.  1822.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Surgicil 
Essays,  part  2 ;  and  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  2.  C.  J. 
M.  Langenbeck,  Bibl.fiir  d,e  Chir.  b.  2,  p.  312.  Oiitt. 
1808.  Also,  Geschichte  einer  grossen  Speckgcschwulst 
welcher  mit  dem  Unterkiefer  so  fest  lusammenhing^ 
dass  die  Trennung  mit  der  Sage  verrichtet  werden 
muste.  J^eue  Bibl.  b.  1,  p.  295,  l^mo.  Hanover,  1817. 

B.  H.  Jacobsen  de  Tumoribus  Cysticis,  Ato.  Jencc,  1792. 

C.  G.  Ludwig,  Monita  de  exscindendis  Tumoribus 
Tunica  inclusis.  Ato.  Lips.  1758.  Ii.  Liston,  Cases 
of  Large  Tumours  in  the  Scrotum  and  Labium,  re- 
moved by  Operation :  see  Edin.  Med.  Journ.  JVo.  Tlf. 
Armstrong's  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Bowels,  Liver, 
<S-c.  Ato.  1828.  B.  Travcrs  on  the  local  diseases,  termed 
malignant ;  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  15. 

[Delpech  has  published,  in  the  second  volume  of  hia 
Chirurgie  Clinique,  numerous  cases  of  what  the  French 
call  cysts  (kystes),  including,  besides  the  ordinary 
encysted  timiours  of  surgical  writers,  hydrocele,  dropsy 
of  the  ovary,  and  certain  collections  of  fluid,  that  would 
rather  be  clas.«ed  by  us  with  chronic  or  scrofulous 
abscesse.=!.  Ilis  first  case,  which  consisted  of  a  very 
large  collection  of  imperfect  matter  and  serous  fluid, 
in  the  neck  of  a  female,  was  one  of  this  latter  descrip- 
tion,  though,  on  account  of  the  matter  being  ccmlained 
in  a  pouch,  the  disease  might  certainly  be  cahed  a  cyst, 
or  an  encysted  swelling.  His  treatment  of  this  first 
form  of  cysts,  the  .*ero-muco«s,  as  lie  names  them, 
c^nsi^ts  in  opening  them,  discharging  their  contents, 
and  then  producing  inflamnration  and  suppuration  of 
their  whole  extent  by  filling  them  with  charpic,  and 
persisting  in  this  method  until  their  cavitie.-  are  obli- 
terated. An  enormous  encysted  tumour,  which  had 
been  increasing  in  the  orbit  for  twenty  one  years,  attend- 
ed with  displaciinent  of  the  eye,  immense  enlarge- 
ment of  the  orbit,  and  other  deformiiy,  was  successHrlly 
treated  o-r  the  same  principle.  Also,  in  another  patient, 
a  smaller'  cyst,  containing  three  ounces  of  yellowish 
limpid  fluid,  and  causing  a  protrusion  of  the  eye,  was 
cured  in  u  similar  way.  Accordina  to  Delpech,  the 
treatnientof(!ncystedswellincs should  drpcvid  upon  the 
diversified  texture  of  llieir  cysts.  Home  <:\  Hts  arc  mi« 
and  transparent,  often  contain  hairs,  in«ericd  intoineia 
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obliquely,  and  hold  a  limpid,  slightly  viscid  fluid.  These 
Delpech  calls  serous  or  sero-mucous  cysts;  and  he 
Bays  that  they  admit  of  cure  by  the  foregoing  plan. 
Another  Jdnd  of  cyst  has  more  consistence,  is  thicl<er, 
rather  opaque,  and  composed  of  two  layers  ;  the  inner 
one  fleecy,  the  outer  partaking  of  the  appearances  of 
iorny  tissues.  Hairs  are  frequently  inserted  into  Its 
cavity  obliquely,  and  the  matter  which  it  contains  is 
a  white  or  yellowish  sort  of  pulp,  compared  to  pap, 
honey,  or  suet.  Hence  the  terms  atheromn,  meUceris, 
and  sieatoma.  Such  cysts  Delpech  would  name 
horny.  A  third  class  of  cysts  presents  a  lamellated 
structure,  or  a  series  of  strata,  with  a  cavity  of  mode- 
rate size.  The  external  strata  have  a  fibrous  appear- 
ance ;  tlio  middle  and  internal  have  less  and  less  con- 
sistence, and  exhibit  the  characters  of  albumen,  or 
what  is  called  coagulable  lymph,  or  pseudo-mem- 
branes. To  Delpech  it  is  clear,  that  the  whole  is  de- 
rived from  the  same  origin,  and  that  this  substance,  as 
seen  in  the  different  strata,  has  various  degrees  of  or- 
ganization. Such  cysts  he  coWb  albuminous  i  they  ge- 
nerally contain  a  moderate  quantity  ofgelatinous  matter. 
Other  cysts  exhibit  an  assemblage  of  cellular  and 
fibrous  tissues ;  they  are  disposed  to  acquire  much 
greater  dimensions  than  the  rest,  and  their  contents  are 
subject  to  greater  variety.  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, the  fluid  in  them  is  a  raixtme  of  serum  and  albu- 
men; sometimes  it  is  brownish,  and  more  or  less 
viscid;  and,  in  a  few  rare  instances,  it  is  gelatinous,  or 
composed  of  albumen  nearly  pure,  either  liquid  or  con- 
crete. Frequently,  in  the  substance  of  their  parietes, 
layers  of  osseous  matter  are  noticed,  and  sometimes 
calcareous  deposites  in  their  cavity.  Delpech  calls  these 
cyala  fibrous.  They  are  mostly  developed  in  the  ova- 
ries, where  they  frequently  grow  to  such  a  size,  that 
they  fill  the  whole  of  the  abdomen,  and,  according  to 
his  statement,  are  occasionally  combined  with  carci- 
nomatous disease. 

The  horny  cysts  do  not  admit,  as  the  sero-mucous 
ones  do,  of  having  their  cavity  gradually  obliterated  by 
the  effect  of  inflammation.  When  treated  on  this  prin- 
ciple, they  sometimes  assume  the  appearances  of  can- 
cer. Such  appearances  Delpech  has  found  to  be  con- 
stantly rendered  worse  by  the  cautery ;  but,  if  extir- 
pated or  amputated,  he  never  knew  the  disease  to  be 
followed,  either  directly  or  remotely,  by  any  carcino- 
matous mischief  in  other  parts.  This  seems  to  the 
learned  professor  a  satisfactory  proof,  that  the  fungous 
painful  disease,  into  which  a  cyst,  when  improperly 
irritated,  is  sometimes  converted,  is  not  true  carcinoma ; 
a  point  which,  I  believe,  has  long  been  admitted  by 
every  judicious  surgeon  in  this  country.  In  operating 
upon  horny  cysts,  I  observe  that  Delpech,  like  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  lays  them  open,  squeezes  out  the.'r  con- 
tents, and  then  takes  hold  of  their  inside  with  a  pair  of 
forceps,  and  extracts  them  ;  their  loose  connexion  with 
the  surrounding  cellular  substance  rendering  this  pro- 
cess easy.  As  Delpech  had  only  had  opportunities  of 
seeing  albuminous  cysts,  in  the  practice  of  others,  who 
adopted  the  plan  of  extirpating  them,  he  refrains  from 
entering  into  the  consideration  of  their  treatment. 
However,  of  ovarial  cysts,  wiiich  are  most  commonly, 
but  not  always,  of  the  kind  he  calls  fibrous,  he  oflfers 


many  cases  accompanied  by  observations.  In  one  of 
his  dissections,  a  sero-mucous  and  a  horny  cyst  were 
both  found  connected  with  the  ovary :  a  case  which 
he  deems  exceedingly  rare,  lie  affirms,  that  the  cure 
of  an  ovarial  cyst  has  never  been  observed,  whether  as 
the  work  of  nature  or  art ;  and  nothing  can  be  cited, 
that  would  justify  any  comparison  with  the  spontane- 
ous or  artificial  teiniinations  of  the  sero-mucous  and 
horny  cysts.  Froin  the  cases  and  dissections  of  ovarial 
cysts  which  he  records,  he  deduces,  among  other 
inferences,  the  following:  1.  Tliey  are  the  product  of 
a  particular  and  accidental  organization,  and  by  no 
means  of  the  gradual  dilatation  of  the  natural  vesicles  of 
the  ovary.  2.  Observation  has  not  yet  sufficiently 
proved,  whether,  under  favourable  circumstances,  this 
or  any  other  kind  of  cyst  of  the  ovary  is  ever  formed 
alone,  unaccompanied  by  any  otherchange  of  this 
organ.  3.  Most  freq\iently,  cancer  is  at  the  same  time 
developed,  masses  of  this  nature  existing  either  upon 
or  between  the  layers  of  the  cyst.  Here  I  must  observe, 
that  the  sarcomatous  substances  so  commonly  attend- 
ing ovarial  cysts  are  not  usually  regarded  by  British 
Burgeons  as  truly  carcinomatous ;  nor  can  I  discover, 
Shat  Delpech  brings  any  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this 


part  of  his  observations.    The  question  is  also  a  tnat«« 
rial  one,  inasmuch  as  it  has  great  influence  on  the  prac* 
tical  point,  whether  paracentesis  and  other  active  met 
sures  should  be  undertaken  or  not  1  4.  The  statemen 
that  there  are  always  several  cysts,  does  not  agree  wii 
Dr.  Baillie's  account  of  the  whole  ovary  being  somj 
times  converted  into  a  capsule.— ( Works,  by  fVardro^ 
vol.  2,  p.   315.)     In  their  structure  they  are  alike 
though  their  parietes  may  differ  in  thickness ;   but  tfc 
nature  of  the  matter  which  one  cyst  contains  may 
very  different  from  what  is  included  in  another,  ind« 
pendently  of  the  etfectof  any  incidental  inflammatioi 
This  remark  coincides  with  what  Dr.  Baillie  has  sail 
on  the  same  point.    5.  Only  one  cyst  attains  a  vs 
magnitude,  so  as  to  fill  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ,  anfl 
though  the  others  increase,  they  do  not  exceed  a  mid 
dling  size.    6.  The  parietes  of  the  cysts  do  not  becot 
thin  in  proportion  to  their  distention ;  but,  on  the  con 
trary,  grow  thicker.    7.  The  cysts  communicate  wit 
one  another  only  accidentally.      This  disposition 
sometimes  remarked  after  paracentesis,  or  some  othe 
surgical  proceeding  calculated  to  produce  an  inflamma 
tion  of  some  duration  in  the  morbid  mass;    but  Dell 
pech  thinks  that  we  have  no  ground  for  presumii 
that  it  ever  happens  spontaneously,  and  from  the  mer 
effect  of  distention  or  ulceration  ;  an  opinion  which,  i 
conceive,  requires  farther  confirmation.    8.  For  th^ 
most  part,  the  origin  of  the  disease  is  quite  clandestine  j 
the  swelling  being  the  only  thing  at  first  taken  notic 
of.    If  pains  are  sometimes  experienced  in  thesitua 
tion  of  the  ovary,  or  in  that  of  the  uterus,  it  is  not  til 
the  tumour  has  made  a  considerable  progress  and  hs 
been  of  long  standing.    Such  pains  are  always  excee* 
ingly  vague,  and  only  manifested  by  some  sympathet 
ailment ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  may  no 
rather  depend  upon  distention  than  organic  disease 
At  all  events,  nothing  justifies  the  suspicion  of  tlieii 
dependence    upon    inflammation.      9.  Inflammation 
sometimes  originates  spontaneously  in  an  ovary  con 
taining  cysts ;  but  more  frequently,  its  cause  is  activf 
injudicious  treatment.    Hence  arise  particular  symj 
toms,  readily  distinguished  from  such  as  belong  to  i ' 
organic  disease.    Dissections  evince  that  the  inflar 
mation  leads  to  adeposite  of  different  quantities  of  con 
Crete  albuminous  matter  or  pus  in  only  some  of  th^ 
cysts.    And  Delpech  believes  that  the  inflammator 
process  does  not  readily  establish  itself:    nor  easilj 
spread  to  the  whole  mass  of  an  ovary  in  this  state^ 
10.  An  ovarial  cyst  may  enlarge  in  such  a  degree  tha 
the  whole  abdomen  is  filled  by  it.    When  the  surround«i 
ing  peritoneum  inflames,  the  cyst  may  become  adhe 
rent  to  all  the  viscera  and  to  the  parietes  of  the  bellyi; 
Under  these  circumstances,  its  strength  is  augmented! 
by  the  support  of  all  the  circumjacent  parts ;  and  if  ^ 
inflammation  be  kept  off",  and  the  accompanying  scir- 
rhous substances  should  not  increase,  the  disease  may 
remain  stationary  for  many  years.    11.  The  cyst  may 
burst  and  some  of  its  contents  pass  into  the  peritoneum, 
where  a  dangerous  inflammation  may  be  the  conse- 
quence.     Several  examples  of  this  occurrence   are 
recorded  by  Delpech.    12.  The  accident  can  hardly  be 
recognised  with  certainty  by  the  symptoms ;  but  it  is 
to  be  apprehended,  when  the  tumour  augments  rapidly, 


attended  with  acute  fixed  pain.  ]3.  Here  the  proper 
treatment  will  depend  upon  the  consequences  of  the 
rupture.  Wiien  absorption  of  the  extravasated  fluid 
ensues,  the  surgeon  will  be  prudent  not  to  interfere 
much ;  but  if  this  desirable  event  should  not  lake 
place,  Delpech  recommends  paracentesis  to  be  per- 
formed on  the  opposite  side.  14.  As  no  treatment  is 
known  that  will  cure  the  organic  disease  of  the  ovary, 
and  active  medicines  create  serious  irritation  in  the 
abdominal  viscera,  which  Delpech  describes  as  pecu- 
liarly irritable  in  this  disorder,  he  lays  it  down  as  a. 
fundamental  rule  in  practice,  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
employed.  15.  As  puncturing  the  tumour  when  a 
fluctuation  is  evident  creates  a  risl<  of  bringing  on  peri- 
tonitis, or  such  hemorrhage  as  cannot  be  commanded,! 
the  operation  should  never  be  done  for  the  first  time, ' 
unless  the  cyst  be  about  to  give  way.  Delpech  advise* 
the  puncture  to  be  generally  made  at  the  side  of  the 
hy  pogastrium,  corresponding  to  the  diseased  ovary.  If, 
however,  the  fluctuation  should  be  plain  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vagina,  and  the  tumour  should  net  quit  this  place 
in  the  different  attitudes  of  the  patient,  he  considerB 
that  this  is  the  most  advantageous  situation  for  the 
puncture.    If  the  cyst  should  form  a  projection  at  the 
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■Hvel  us  sometimes  happens,  this  pait  sliould  be  se- 
•ected.  16.  A  puncture  may  be  undertakep  with  more 
confidence,  when  one  has  been  previously  made  with- 
out ill  consequences,  provided  care  be  taken  to  make 
the  opening  precisely  in  the  situation  of  the  former. 
17.  In  these  last  cases,  if  tlie  patient's  strength  be  not 
too  much  reduced,  Deipech  sanctions  the  attempt  to 
establish  an  artificial  listula  by  leaving  in  the  puncture 
an  elastic  gum  catheter;  but  if  inflammation  come  on, 
tlie  sclieme  is  to  be  renounced.  18.  Le  Dran's  opera- 
lion  of  making  a  free  incision  into  the  cyst  (See  Para- 
centesis) is  condenmed,  as  likely  to  excite  peritonitis, 
and  aggravate  what  Deipech  calls  (as  I  think  without 
foundation)  the  cancerous  masses  around  the  cyst. 
These  consequences  he  thinks  the  more  likely  to  fol- 
low, as  experience  proves,  that  such  treatment  produces 
an  extensive  mortification  of  the  cyst.  19.  An 
inflammation  of  the  large  cavity  of  the  cyst,  he  con- 
ceives, is  sometimes  the  cause  of  death,  even  without 
peritonitis.  20.  Every  thing  that  is  known  respecting 
ovarial  cysts,  proves  to  Deipech,  that  they  are  incapa- 
ble of  undergoing  the  kind  of  diminution  which  takes 
place  in  the  sero mucous  ones  ;  that  when  punctured 
and  kept  open,  whether  they  inflame  or  not,  they  sub- 
side, and  are  thrown  into  folds,  but  still  retain  their 
cavity,  and  the  property  of  secreting  the  same  fluid  as 
heretofore;  that  when  the  puncture  closes,  the  cyst 
fills  and  expands  again,  sometimes  with  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  pain  in  consequence  of  the  adhesions  formed  in 
its  empty  state  ;  that  the  pimctured  part  then  generally 
re-opens  spontaneously  ;  that  the  inflamtnation  caused 
by  opening  the  cyst  with  a  bistoury  is  not  more  effect- 
ual in  bringing  on  adhesive  inflammation,  than 
what  follows  eillier  a  simple  puncture,  or  this  plan  suc- 
ceeded by  that  of  keeping  up  a  fistulous  aperture  ;  that 
the  practice  of  an  incision,  and  its  consequent  perils, 
have  most  frequently  only  terminated  in  the  formation 
of  such  an  opening;  that,  in  a  few  rare  examples,  in 
which  the  operation  produced  a  complete  obliteration 
of  the  cavity,  the  whole  cyst  was  destroyed  by  gan- 
grene. 21.  The  project  of  treating  an  ovarial  cyst 
like  a  hydrocele  is  strongly  disapproved  of  by  Deipech, 
with  whose  opinion  the  observation  of  some  attempts 
of  this  kind  leads  me  fully  to  coincide. — (See  Paracen- 
tesis.) 

It  appears  to  me,  that  notwithstanding  the  possi- 
Dility  of  the  accident,  Deipech  overrates  the  danger  of 
.nterna!  hemorrhage  from  puncturing  an  ovarial  cyst; 
and  that  he  ought  to  have  admitted  the  severe  indis- 
position, the  oppression  of  breathing,  the  retention  of 
urine,  and  other  urgent  symptoms,  often  produced  by 
the  great  pressure  of  the  swelling,  as  circumstances 
rendering  the  operation  indispensable  for  the  present 
relief  of  the  patient.  Tiie  reader  may  usefully  com- 
pare what  hag  been  here  said  with  that  part  of  the 
article  Paracentesis  which  treats  of  ovarial  dropsy. — 
Pref.] 

[./9n  AccoxDvb  of  some  of  the  most  important  Dis- 
eases peculiar  to  TVomen,  8vo.  Lornl.  ]82{).  By  Robert 
Oooch,  Jyi.  D.  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  valuable 
and  practical  work,  the  reader  will  find  many  inte- 
resting remarks  on  polypi  of  the  uterus.  The  disease, 
he  observes,  is  commonly  mistaken  for  a  long  time  for 
profuse  menstruation  ;  the  patient,  instead  of  menstru- 
ating regularly  and  moderately,  has  frequent  and  pro 
fuse  hemorrhages  from  the  uterus,  and  in  tlie  intervals 
a  pale  discharge.  These  gradually  drain  her  circula- 
tion and  injure  her  health,  until  she  acquires  the  deadly 
paleness,  and  sufl'ers  the  complaints,  which  are  the 
ordinary  effects  of  deficiency  of  blood.  The  absence 
of  pain  from  the  uteius  or  pelvis  (for  there  is  often 
none,  and  never  tiiat  degree  which  attends  the  malig- 
nant diseases  of  this  organ)  prevents  all  suspicion 
that  the  hemorrhages  de(>end  on  a  dlseatse  of  structure. 
Tonins  and  astringents  are  given  in  various  forms;  one 
practitioner  is  consulted  after  another;  till,  at  length, 
the  uterus  is  examined,  and  a  polypus  is  discovered. 
In  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  tumour,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  propriety  of  removing  it  by 
an  operation,  Dr.  Goocli  considers  the  mode  of  its  at- 
tachment as  one  of  the  chief  guides;  and,  in  this 
respect,  what  is  true  of  polypus  of  the  fundus  la  not  kd 
of  polypus  of  the  neck  and  orifice.  In  |)olypti8  of  the 
fundus,  the  f^talk  U  completely  encircled  by  the  neck 
of  the  utcru.M,  and  if  the  fingc^r  can  be  introduced  into 
Mie  orifice,  it  passes  easily  round  between  the  stclk 
•ui  tke  encircling  neck.    In  polypus  of  the  neck,  the 


finger  cannot  be  passed  quite  round  the  stalk :  it  may 
be  passed  partly  round  it;  but  it  is  stopped  when  it 
comes  to  that  point  at  which  it  is  attached  to  the  neck. 
In  polypus  of  the  edge  of  the  orifice,  the  stalk  doe? 
not  enter  the  orifice,  but  grows  from  the  edge  of  it,  and 
is  not  encircled  by  it.  With  respect  to  the  structure  of 
polypi,  Dr.  Gooch  describes  them,  when  cut  open,  as  pr&- 
seniing  a  hard  whitish  substance  intersected  by  mem 
branous  partitions;  but,  he  adds,  that  they  are  some- 
times of  a  much  softer  and  looser  consistence,  and  some- 
times have  considerable  cavities  in  them.  Their  ex- 
ternal covering  is  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus. 
Their  size  differs  greatly  in  different  cases.  Dr.  Gooch 
has  removed  several  which  were  as  large  as  the  head 
of  a  new-born  child.  They  are  commonly  of  a  much 
more  moderate  size;  and  he  has  known  several  cases 
in  which  frequent  hemorrhages  were  occasioned  by  a 
polypus  not  larger  than  a  filbert,  attached  just  within 
the  cavity  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus. 

According  to  Dr.  Gooch,  a  polypus  of  the  fundus 
uteri  sometimes  passes  through  the  orifice  of  the  womb 
gradually  and  insensibly;  sometimes  suddenly,  during 
the  action  of  the  bowels.  He  has  known  several  in 
stances,  in  which  patients,  after  this  action,  were  sud' 
denly  seized  with  retention  of  urine,  and,  on  examina- 
tion, a  polypus  was  found  in  the  vagina,  compressing 
the  urethra. 

Another  valuable  observation  made  by  Dr.  Gooch 
is,  that  the  bleeding  comes  from  the  tumour  and  not 
from  the  uterus  itself;  for  "  as  soon  as  a  ligature  is 
applied,  and  tightened  round  the  stalk,  the  hemorrhage 
from  that  time  ceases,  although  it  may  be  several  days 
before  the  tumour  comes  away."  He  notices  the 
opinion  of  M.  Levret,  that  a  polypus  does  not  bleed 
while  it  remains  within  the  uterus;  but  that  after  its 
expulsion  into  the  vagina,  the  orifice  of  the  uterus,  by 
compressing  its  stalk,  impedes  the  return  of  blood  in 
its  veins,  which  consequently  burst  and  bleed  pro- 
fusely. The  incorrectness  of  the  first  part  of  this 
statement  he  convincingly  proves. 

The  tumours  which  are  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  p(V 
lypi,  are,  1st,  the  prolapsed  uterus ;  2dly,  the  inverted 
uterus;  3dly,  malignant  excrescences  from  the  uterus. 
In  a  prolapsus,  besides  the  distinctions  usually  noticed, 
Dr.  Gooch  adverts  to  the  sensibility  of  the  tumour  as  a 
criterion ;  a  jKilypus  being  insensible,  so  that  if  pricked 
or  scraiched  the  patient  does  not  feel  it.  With  r(  t;ard 
to  inversion,  when  this  is  only  partial,  that  is  \n  hen 
only  tlie  fundus  descends  through  the  os  tincie  into  the 
vagina,  and  the  patient  has  survived  for  many  months, 
the  tumour  feels  exactly  like  a  polypus  of  the  fundus. 
Here  the  distinguishing  circumstances  are  its  sensi- 
bility, and  the  time  of  its  first  appearance,  which  must 
have  been  immediately  after  delivery. 

When  there  is  doubt,  whether  the  case  is  a  polypus 
or  a  malignant  excrescence.  Dr.  Gooch  recommends 
the  application  of  a  ligature,  if  the  swelling  has  a 
stalk  which  can  be  tied  without  any  danger  of  includ- 
ing the  neck  or  fundus  of  the  uterus.  According  to 
his  experience,  the  plan  succeeds  in  an  immense  pro- 
portion of  cases;  and  he  has  known  it  succeed  in  se- 
veral, attended  with  a  cauliflower  roughness  of  the 
tumour.  Even  if  the  excrescence  should  return,  the 
patient,  he  says,  would  not  be  worse  off  than  she  wc 
previously. 

This  excellent  phj'sician  strongly  enjoins  the  con- 
stant observance  of  the  practical  rule  commended  by 
all  men  of  good  judgment  and  experience;  namely; 
that  whenever  hemorrhages  from  the  uterus  'esist  the 
ordinary  means,  the  nature  of  the  case  should  bo  cei- 
tified  by  manual  examination. 

For  the  extirpation  of  polypi,  Dr.  Gooch  prefers  t\va 
tubes,  resembling  those  described  and  engraved  in 
Kichler's  Elements  of  Surffery,  and  my  First  Lines  of 
the  Practice  of  Surffcry ;  but  they  are  straiiiht  instead 
of  being  curved,  which  last  shape  ho  finds  very  incon- 
venient. The  danger  of  including  the  uterus  in  the 
ligature,  he  thinks,  may  always  be  avoided  by  the  fol- 
lowing rules.  1.  Instead  of  aiming  at  passinjj  the  liga- 
ture as  high  as  possible  on  the  stalk,  it  is  to  lie  passed 
as  low  as  possible,  care  being  taken,  however,  to  pnsa 
it  over  the  body  of  the  tumour.  He  knows  by  expe- 
rience, that  the  portion  of  stalk  left  above  the  liiiaiure 
will  not  prow  again,  but,  like  the  remnant  of  nmbilira! 
cord,  dies  and  falls  nwav.  2.  When  the  sinik  crowi 
I  from  the  cervix,  the  os  nt<Ti,  if  it  can  be  felt,  will  best 
!  denote  where  the  neck  ends  and  the  stalk  begins.    1  he 
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ligature  ought  to  be  applied  a  little  below  the  orifice ; 
but  if  this  cannot  be  felt,  the  next  best  guide  is  the  or- 
dinary length  of  the  projecting  part  of  the  neck,  that 
is,  about  tvvo-thirds  of  an  inch.  When  the  polypus  is 
very  large,  and  the  vagina  closely  contracted,  it  is  dif- 
ficult, or  impossible,  to  reach  the  stalk  and  the  cervix 
so  as  to  make  an  accurate  measurement,  and  the  first 
lule  only  is  practicable.  3.  To  attend  to  the  sensations 
of  the  patient  when  the  ligature  is  tightened;  for  if  it 
give  much  pain,  a  part  of  the  uterus  is  most  probably 
included. 

When  a  polypus  grows  from  tlie  neck  or  lip  of  the 
uterus,  it  sumetimes  occasions  merely  an  obstinate  and 
profuse  leucorrhoea.  A  case  is  related  by  Dr.  Gooch 
exemplifying  this  fact,  and  the  great  liability  of  dis- 
eases of  the  uterus  to  be  mistaken,  unless  a  manual 
examination  be  instituted. 

Women  who  have  a  polypus,  especially  one  growing 
from  the  neck  or  lip  of  the  uterus,  sometimes  become 
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pregnant.  Of  this  Dr.  Gooch  has  known  two  in-' 
stances.  In  one,  the  tumour  was  discovered  in  the' 
fifth  month  of  pregnancy,  and  was  removed  by  liga- 
ture. The  pregnancy  went  on  to  the  ninth  month,j 
when  the  patient  was  safely  delivered.  In  the  other  casM 
it  was  not  discovered  till  the  commencement  of  labourfi 
and  it  occasioned  death  a  few  hours  after  delivery,    jj 

After  relating  many  important  cases,  and  adding 
some  valuable  reflections  on  the  excrescences  likely  to' 
be  mistaken  for  polypi.  Dr.  Gooch  concludes  with  thi« 
remark,  well  deserving  of  recollection,  namely,  that 
"  where  we  see  one  case  of  cauliflower  excrescence, 
we  see  ten  or  even  twenty  of  conuiion  polypus,  and 
fifty  of  carcinoma  or  malignant  ulcer  of  the  uterus." 
Every  medical  man  should  study  Dr.  Gooch's  wor| 
most  attentively,  for  it  abounds  in  sterling  practic)^ 
infoniialion. — Pref.] 

TYMPANUM.  For  an  account  of  its  diseases,  set 
Ear. 
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ULCERATION  is  the  process  by  which  sores  or 
*•'  ulcers  are  produced  iu  animal  bodies.  In  this 
operation,  the  lymphatics  appear  to  be  at  least  as  ac- 
tive as  the  blood-vessels.  An  ulcer  is  a  chasm,  formed 
on  the  surface  of  the  body  by  the  removal  of  parts  back 
into  the  system  by  the  action  of  the  absorbents.  At 
first,  it  may  be  diflicult  to  conceive  how  a  part  of  the 
body  can  be  removed  by  itself:  but  there  is  not  more 
difficulty  in  conceiving  this,  than  how  the  body  can 
form  itself.  Both  tacts  are  equally  well  confirmed. 
When  it  becomes  necessary  that  some  whole  living 
parts  should  be  removed,  it  is  evident,  says  Mr.  Hunter, 
that  nature,  in  order  to  effect  this  object,  must  not  only 
confer  a  new  activity  on  the  absorbents,  but  must  throw 
the  part  to  be  absorbed  into  a  slate  which  yields  to  this 
operation.  The  absorption  of  whole  parts  in  disease 
arises  from  five  causes:  pressure;  irritation  of  stimu- 
lating substances;  weakness;  inutility  of  parts;  death 
of  them. — {Hunter  on  Ivjlaitmation,  <$-c.  p.  442^ — 446.) 

Ulceration  takes  place  much  more  readily  in  the  cel- 
lular and  adipose  substance,  than  in  muscles,  tendons, 
ligaments,  nerves,  and  blood-vessels.  Hence,  \n  the 
progress  of  pus  to  the  surface  of  tlie  body,  ulceration 
often  takes  a  circuitous  course  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing the  matter  to  the  skin.  The  skin  itself,  also,  being 
highly  organized,  considerably  retards  the  bursting  of 
abscesses.  On  the  same  account,  when  ulceration  is 
spreading,  the  edges  of  the  skin  hang  over  the  ulcerated 
surface. — {Hunter,  p.  447— 449.J  Parts  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  source  ot  the  circulation  are  ge- 
nerally more  disposed  to  ulcerate,  than  others  situated 
nearer  to  the  heart:  hence,  one  reason  of  the  greater 
number  of  tilcers  on  the  lower  extremities,  than  on  the 
arms. 

New-formed  parts,  such  as  cicatrices,  callus,  and  all 
adventitious  new  matter,  like  tumours,  readily  admit 
of  being  absorbed.  Thus,  in  Lord  Anson's  voyage, 
when  the  crew  of  the  ship  began  to  suflV-T  from  great 
privations,  fatigue,  the  scurvy,  &c.,  it  was  remarked, 
that  such  men  as  had  had  ulcers  and  broken  bones  for- 
merly, became  again  disabled  by  their  old  sores  breaking 
out  afresh,  and  the  callus  of  their  old  fractures  being  re- 
moved. The  adventitious  matter  is  even  more  prone 
to  be  absorbed  than  that  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
old.  Mr.  Hunter  explained  this  circumstance  on  the 
principle  of  weakness. 

When  ulceration  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  an  external  part,  it  occurs  first  on  the  outer 
edge,  between  the  dead  and  living  substance. 

A  tumour,  when  it  makes  equal  pressure  in  every 
direction  around,  will  oiiiy  make  its  way  in  an  exter- 
nal course,  because  what  Mr.  Hunter  termed  interstitial 
absorption  happet^s  in  no  other  direction. — {P.  449.) 

The  parts  situated  between  an  abscess,  or  any  extra- 
neous substance,  aii<?  the  nearest  surface,  are  those 
which  are  most  sti.sceptible  of  ulceration.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  phenomena  connected  with  the  pro- 
cess under  consideration.  It  shows  that  there  is  a  prin- 
ciple in  the  human  body  Ly  which  parts  are  always 
]irone  to  free  themselves  from  disease.    Slight  pressure 


from  without  will  often  produce  a  thickening  of  part 
and  hence,  Mr.  Hunter  remarks,  there  even  appears  I 
be  a  corresponding  backwardness  to  admit  disease.- 
(P.  449.)     Both  these  facts,  he  observes,  are  shown  i% 
the  case  of  fistula  lachrymalls;  for,  though  the  matt 
is  nearest  the   cavity  of  the  nose,  still  it  makes  it 
way  externally,  by  means  of  ulceration,   while 
Schneiderian  membrane  even  becomes  thickened,  soi 
to  become  a  barrier  against  the  progress  of  thedisea 
inward.— (P.  451.) 

Not  unfrequently,  as  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  remarke 
matter  forms  behind  the  sternum,  close  to  the  pleu 
and  pericardium,    which    membranes  are  extreme^ 
thin.    From  the  proximity  of  these  membranes,  it  m 
be  expected,  that  the  matter  would  generally  open 
the  pleura,  and,  by  discharging  itself  into  the  cavity 
the  chest,  destroy  life.    Instead  of  this  result,  howeve 
the  pleura  undergoes  no  other  alteration  than  that  i 
becoming  thickened;  and  while  it  is  acquiring  this 
dition  of  substance,  the  process  of  absorption  is  goii 
on  in  the  inner  part  of  the  sternum,  an  aperture 
formed  through  it,  and  the  matter  is  voided  externallyr 
The  same  fact  is  exemplified  in  abscesses  between 
the  peritoneum  and  abdominal   muscles.     Abscesses 
of  the  liver,  however,  generally  burst  into  the   sto- 
mach or  bowels,  which  are  nearer  to  them  than  the 
skin,  and  aflTord  also  a  passage  for  their  evacuation. — • 
{Lectures,  vol.  I,  p.  132.) 

There  is  one  ditierencc  between  the  advancement  of 
an  encysted  tumour  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  the 
progress  of  an  abscess  in  the  same  direction,  viz.  that 
the  former  does  not  excite  ulceration  of  the  cyst,  but  an 
interstitial  absorption  of  the  sound  parts,  between  the 
cyst  and  skin,  till  the  cyst  and  external  skin  come  into 
contact,  at  which  period  inflammation  takes  place,  and 
absorption  becomes  accelerated  into  ulceration.  In 
an  abscess,  the  progressive  ulceration  begins  in  the  cyst, 
at  the  same  lime  that  the  interstitial  absorption  in  the 
sound  part  covering  the  matter  is  going  on. — (P.  452 — 
457.) 

The  action  of  progressive  absorption  is  to  remove 
surfaces  contiguous  to  irritating  causes,  which  Mr. 
Hunter  referred  to  pressure,  irriTation,  and  weakness. 
In  cases  of  tumours,  pressure  becomes  a  cause.  The 
buttocks  and  hips  of  persons  who  lie  long  on  their  backs 
often  ulcerate.  The  heels  of  many  patients  with  frac- 
tures, who  lie  for  agreatwhile  in  the  .same  position,  are 
apt  to  ulcerate.  In  the  latter  instances,  Mr.  Hunter  con- 
ceived, that  ulceration  is  a  substitute  for  mortification, 
and  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  proof  of  a  certain  degree  of 
strength;  for,  if  the  patient's  constitution  were  very 
weak,  the  same  parts  would  mortify.— (P.  453.)  That 
pressure  is  a  frequent  cause  of  ulceration,  is  also 
evinced  by  the  occasional  effects  of  chains  on  prison- 
ers, and  harness  on  liorses. 

That  irritating  substances  produce  ulceration,  needs 
no  illustration. 

Progressive  absorption  may  occur  eitlicr  with  or 
without  suppuration.  We  have  instances  of  the  lat- 
ter in  cases  of  extraneous  bodies,  which  travel  about 
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the  body,  without  producing  irritation  enough  to  give 
Tise  to  the  secretion  of  pus.  In  the  progress  of  aneu- 
isins  of  the  aoria,  and  of  fungous  tumours  of  the  dura 
mater  to  the  surface,  the  same  fact  is  also  illustrated. 

Absorption  with  suppuration,  in  other  words,  ulcer- 
ation, either  happens  in  consequence  of  suppuration 
already  hegun,  in  which  event  the  pus  acts  as  pressure ; 
or  else  absorption  attaci<s  external  surfaces  (lom  pai  ti 
cuJar  irritations,  or  weakness,  in  winch  case  suppura- 
tion must  follow.— (K  456.) 

The  production  of  ulceration  requires  much  greater 
pressure  from  without  than  from  within.  Tlie  procfss 
is  always  disposed  to  lake  place  more  quickly  when 
near  the  surface  of  the  body  ;  and  its  piogress  becomes 
accelerated  in  proportion  as  it  arrives  near  the  skin. 

The  adhesive  infiummaiion  precedes  ihe  suppurative, 
and  prevents  the  pus  from  becoming  diffused  as  soon  as 
it  is  secreted  ;  and  when  the  cyst  afierward  ulcerates, 
in  order  to  let  the  matter  approach  the  skin,  the  adhe- 
sive inflammation  still  continues  to  go  before  the  ulcer- 
ative process,  and  tiius  prevents  the  matter  from  insinu- 
ating itself  into  tiie  interstices  of  tlie  cellular  substance. 
—(P.  457.) 

Tlie  pain  of  ulceration  is,  in  some  degree,  propor- 
tioned to  its  quickness.  When  ulceration  begins  on  a 
surface,  or  lakes  place  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  mat- 
ter to  the  skin,  the  pain  is  always  considerable.  When 
ulceration  lakes  place,  in  order  to  separate  a  dead  part, 
as  in  sloughing,  exfoliations,  &c.,  there  is  seldom  any 
particular  pain.— (/*.  459.) 

The  ulcerating  sore  always  exhibits  little  cavities, 
while  the  ediic  of  the  skin  is  scalloped,  and  thin,  at  the 
same  time  turning  a  little  out,  and  overhanging,  more 
or  less,  ihe  ulcerated  surface.  The  face  of  the  sore  ap- 
pears foul,  and  the  discharge  is  very  thin. 

When  ulceration  slops,  the  edges  of  the  skin  become 
regular,  smooth,  a  little  rounded,  or  turned  in,  and  of  a 
purple  colour,  covered  with  a  semi-transparent  white. 
— (Hunter  on  Ivjlammaliov,  A'C.  p.  460.) 

The  reader,  desirous  of  taitlier  information,  sliould 
particularly  consult  this  last  publication,  and  Thomson 
on  Injlainniation,  p.  349,  cj-c. 

ULCERS.  Surgeons  usually  define  an  ulcer  to  be 
a  solution  of  continuity  in  any  of  the  sod  parts  of 
the  body,  attended  with  a  secretion  of  pus,  or  some 
kind  of  discharge.  "A  granulating  surface,  secreting 
matter,"  has  been  proposed  as  a  definition  (j3.  Cooper, 
Lectures,  ^c.  p.  Ifife),  which  is  very  applicable  vviien 
ulcers  have  formed  gj;anulalions,  but  cannot  include 
case,  in  which  the  effects  of  ulceration  are  extending, 
and  the  granulating  process  has  not  yet  commenced. 

In  the  present  part  of  this  Dictionary,  there  will  not 
be  occasion  to  speak  of  several  kinds  of  sores,  which 
have  been  treated  of  in  otlier  articles. — (See  Cancer, 
Cancrum  Oris,  Chilblain,  Fistula,  Hospital  Gan- 
grene, l.upus,  Ozcena,  Scrofula,  Sinus,  and  Venereal 
Disease.) 

Ulcers  are  divided  into  local  and  constitutional.  As 
Professor  Thomson  has  well  ob.served,  however,  it  is 
only  within  certain  limits  that  this  distinction  is  well 
founded ;  for  an  ulcer,  which  is  at  first  completely 
ocal,  may  in  time  aPect  the  system  so  as  to  become 
const'itutional ;  and  ulcers,  which  derive  their  origin 
from  some  general  affection  of  the  system,  may  remain 
after  the  removal  of  the  constitutional  disorder  by 
which  they  were  firiginally  produced. — {Lectures  on 
Infiammalion,  p.  427.) 

"  Ulcers  (says  Dr.  Thomson)  have  usually  been  dis 
ttnguished  from  each  other  by  the  causes  by  which 
they  are  induced,  by  Ihe  symptoms  which  they  exhibit, 
and  by  the  parts  of  th"  body  in  which  they  occur. 
The  want  of  a  disposition  to  heal  in  a  suppurating 
flurf:icn  may  depend  n[ion  some  specific  action  in  the 
cause  from  which  it  proceeds,  upon  something  [teculiar 
in  the  constitution  of  the  patient  in  whom  ii  exists,  or 
merely  upon  an  improper  mode  of  managemenl:  and 
hence  the  distinction  that  has  long  been  made  of  ill- 
conditioned  sores  or  ulcers,  into  thosi;  whii  h  are  spe- 
cific in  their  nature,  and  into  those  which  nrc.  simple. 
"  Specific  sores  or  ulc«'rs  may  be  oc(;a8ione<l  by  s()<;- 
clfic  poi.Jons,  or  by  pariicnlar  diathesis.  The  sores  or 
nlcers,  which  arisefrom  specific  (Miisons,  may  be  eitlier 
total,  that  is,  confined,  like  a  piimary  syphilitic  nlr;er, 
io  one  spot;  or  e(in.'<titiitional,  Ihnt  is,  linblif  to  occur 
In  any  part,  texture,  or  organ,  such  as  secondary  syjdii 
Utic  ulcers.    Of  diatheses  predispoHing  to  ulcers  we 


have  examples  in  the  scrofulous,  scorbutic,  and  arthri- 
tic diatheses,  and  also  in  the  syphiloid  diathesis,  or  that 
which  arises  not  unfrequently  in  those  who  liave  had 
syphilis,  from  the  too  free  and  injudicious  use  of  mer- 
cury. 

"Every  ulcer,  strictly  speaking,  is  of  a  local  nature ; 
hut  there  are  ulcers  which,  though  necessarily  local 
in  tiieir  appearance,  are  connectedf  with,  or  dependent 
upon,  diseases  which  affect  the  general  system.  These 
ulcers  ought  to  be  regarded  as  modifications  of  or 
forms  in  which  the  diseases  appear,  with  «.hich  they 
are  connected.  Considered  in  this  light,  it  is  obvious 
that  specific  ulcers  can  be  treated  of  with  propriety 
only  under  the  head  of  the  diseases  to  which  tliey  re- 
spfictively  belong. 

"  We  call  those  ulcers  simple  which  do  not  appear 
to  proceed  from  any  specific  disease  or  morbid  diathesis 
existing  in  the  constitution  of  those  in  whom  they  take 
place.  They  are  usually  solitary  occurrences,  and  the 
consequences  of  accidental  injuries  and  improper 
modes  of  management.  They  may  occur  in  every 
part  of  the  body,'but  they  appear  most  frequently  upon 
the  lower  extremities." 

Professor  Thomson  afterward  remarks,  that  "the 
appearances  which  different  ulcers  exhibit,  seem,  at 
fiist  view,  to  afford  an  excellent  foundation  for  distinc- 
tions among  them,  and  so  they  undoubtedly  do  in  many 
respects." 

"But  (says  he)  it  is  to  l)e  regretted,  that  the  charac- 
ters upon  which  the  distinctions  of  ulcers,  as  well  as 
of  many  other  local  diseases,  are  founded,  are  neither 
very  uniform  in  their  appearance,  nor  very  easily  dis- 
tinguishable from  one  another.  Not  only  are  the  local 
appeaiances  which  present  themselves  in  simple  ulcers 
liable  to  great  variations  in  the  different  stages  of  the 
same  individual  affection,  but  they  are  often  appa- 
rently the  same  with,  or  at  least  not  easily  distinguisha- 
ble from,  those  which  occur  in  specific  diseases,  and 
which  require  for  their  cure  peculiar  modes  of  treat- 
ment. It  is  this  circumstance  which  renders  it  so  ne- 
cessary for  us,  in  endeavouring  to  distinguish  and  to 
cure  ulcers,  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  information 
which  we  can  procure  from  the  history  of  the  ulcer, 
from  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause  by  which  it  has 
been  induced,  and  from  the  effects  of  the  remedies 
which  have  been  employed,  as  well  as  from  the  par- 
ticular appearances  which  the  ulcer  itself  exhibits." 

In  noticing  another  ground  of  distinction  among 
ulcers,  or  that  derived  from  the  parts  in  which  they 
occur.  Dr.  Thomson  observes,  that  "  every  texture  and 
organ  of  the  body  possesses  physical  and  vital  quali 
ties  peculiar  to  itself;  and  these  qualities  must  neces 
sarily  modify  the  appearances  which  each  texture  and 
organ  respectively  exhibits  in  tlie  state  of  disease. 
Specific  diseases  render  some  patts  more  liable  than 
others  to  atacks  of  ulceration.  Thus  secondary  sy- 
philis appears  most  frequently  in  the  throat ;  scurvy  in 
the  gums;  cancer  in  the  lower  lip;  and  lupous  and 
scrofulous  ulcerations  in  the  upper  lip  or  in  the  nose. 
Cancer  seldom  or  never  appears  primarily  in  the  upper 
lip;  but  syphilis,  when  it  attacks  this  part,  puts  on 
many  of  the  appearances  of  cancer ;"  a  fact  which 
Dr.  Thomson  says,  he  first  learned  from  Mr.  Pearson. 
—(On  Inflammation, p. 427—430.) 

in  the  valuable  treatise  on  ulcers  published  by  Sir 
Everard  Home,  these  complaints  are  divided  into  six 
principal  kinds,  viz.: 

1.  Ulcers  in  parts  which  have  sufficient  strength  to 
carry  on  the  actions  necessary  for  their  recover'-, 

2.  Ulcers  in  parts  which  are  too  weak  for  that 
purpose. 

3.  Ulcers  in  parts  whose  actions  are  too  violent  to 
form  healthy  granulations,  whether  this  arise  from  the 
state  of  the  parts  or  of  the  constitution. 

4.  Ulcers  in  parts  whose  actions  are  too  indolent, 
whether  this  arise  from  the  state  of  the  parts  or  of  the 
constitution. 

5.  Ulcers  in  parts  which  have  acquired  some  spe- 
cific acMon,  either  fioin  a  diseased  state  of  the  parts  or 
of  Ihn  constitution. 

6.  Ulcers  in  parts  which  are  prevented  frora  healing 
by  a  varicose  state  of  the  superficial  veins  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  limb. 

Although  I  have  chosen,  in  tlie  subsequent  columnf, 
fo  adopt  tliis  nomenclature,  1  am  perfectly  awnre  of 
its  being  on  some  accounts  objectionable,  bulcsjM'cially 
because  it  assumes  hypothesei,  the  truth  of  iviiich  can 
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never  be  cstablislied  nor  proved,  Thia  is  one  of  the 
^considerations  which  have  induced  Professoi  Thomson 
to  prefer  the  old  names.— {Op.  cit.p.  435—438.) 

OF  ULCERS  IN  PARTS  WHICH  HAVE  SUFFICIENT 
STRENGTH  TO  CARRY  ON  THE  ACTIONS  NECESSARY 
lOR  THEIR  recovery:  SIMPLE  PURULENT,  OR 
HEALTHY   ULCERS. 

In  this  species  of  nicer,  the  pus  is  of  a  white  colour, 
thick  consistence,  and  readily  separates  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  sore,  and  when  diluted  and  examined  in  a 
microscope,  is  found  to  be  made  up  of  small  globules, 
swimming  in  a  transparent  fluid.  The  granulations 
are  small,  florid,  and  pointed  at  the  top.  As  soon  as 
they  have  risen  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  skin, 
those  next  to  the  old  skin  become  smooth,  and  are  co- 
vered with  a  thin,  semi-transparent  film,  which  after- 
ward becomes  opaque  and  forms  cuticle. 

In  the  treatment,  it  is  only  necessary  to  keep  the 
Burface  clean,  and  prevent  the  natural  processes  from 
being  interrupted.  Sir  E.  Home  observes,  that  this  is 
in  general  best  done  by  the  application  of  dry  lint,  for 
the  purpose  of  absorbing  and  retaining  the  matter, 
which  serve.s  as  a  soft  covering  for  the  granulations, 
and  by  putting  over  the  lint  a  pledget  of  any  simple 
ointment,  in  order  to  hinder  the  matter  from  evapo- 
rating, by  which  means  the  dressings  will  not  become 
adherent,  and  may  be  easily  taken  off  as  often  as 
requisite. 

Although  healthy  ulcers  require  no  medicated  applica- 
tion to  be  made  to  them,  the  dressings  must  be  such  as 
do  not  disagree  with  the  granulations  or  surrounding 
skin. 

In  some  jjatients,  a  roller,  applied  with  moderate 
lightness,  with  a  view  of  retaining  the  dressings,  will 
cause  uneasiness,  and  make  the  ulcer  lose  its  healthy 
appearance.  Sir  E.  Home  has  seen  several  cases  of 
this  kind,  in  which  the  proper  appearance  of  the  sore 
returned  as  soon  as  the  bandage  was  discontinued. 

In  some  patients,  ointment  irritates  and  inflames  the 
neighbouring  skin ;  and  certain  superficial  ulcers  will 
not  heal  while  kept  in  a  moist  state,  and  unexposed  to 
the  air ;  but  heal  when  allowed  to  become  dry  and  co- 
vered with  a  scab. 

These  particularities  are  referred  by  the  preceding 
author  to  constitutional  causes,  and  not  disease ;  for  the 
ulcers  heal  as  soon  as  the  particular  things  which  dis- 
agree with  them  are  discontinued.  These  peculiarities 
in  certain  healthy  sores  may  also  attend  others  of  a 
diflTerent  description,  and  should  always  be  discrimi- 
nated from  the  effects  of  disease. 

1.  Applications  in  the  form  of  vapour,  and  fomenta- 
tions, should  never  be  employed,  as  they  render  the 
texture  of  the  granulations  looser,  and  diminish  the 
disposition  to  form  skin. 

2.  With  respect  to  fluid  applications.  Sir  E.  Home 
also  very  properly  condemns  poultices,  as  well  as  fo- 
mentations. He  speaks  of  alcohol  as  being  an  appli- 
cation which  promotes  the  formation  of  a  scab,  when 
this  mode  of  cure  is  chosen. 

3.  In  regard  to  ointments,  their  only  use,  in  cases  of 
healthy  ulcers,  is  to  keep  the  matter  from  evaporating. 
The  most  simple  ointments  are  the  best  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  particularly  the  one  composed  of  white  wax  and 
olive  oil. 

Sir  E.  Home  observes,  that  the  great  objections  to  the 
common  simple  ointments  are,  that  they  sometimes  dis- 
agree with  the  skin,  even  when  recent  and  free  from 
all  rancidity.  When  they  have  acquired  the  latter 
quality,  they  still  more  frequently  create  a  greater  de- 
gree of  irritation. 

4.  With  respect  to  applications  in  the  form  of  pow- 
der, Sir  E.  Home  remarks,  that  when  it  is  desirable  to 
form  a  scab  on  the  ulcer,  any  inert  powder  may  be 
sprinkled  on  the  sore  ;  but  he  prefers  dry  lint.  Nothing 
should  touch  the  powder  or  lint ;  and  to  prevent  this 
circumstance,  Sir  E.  Home  recommends  applying  a 
little  bolster  on  each  side  of  the  sore,  and  over  them  a 
roller,  which  will  go  from  one  bolster  to  the  other  in 
the  manner  of  a  bridge. 

For  healthy  ulcers,  dry  lint  is  to  be  regarded  as  being 
upon  the  whole  the  most  eligible  application.  When 
the  sore  does  not  secrete  pus  enough  in  twenty-four 
hours  to  moisten  the  lint,  the  dressings  are  to  be 
changed  only  every  other  day. 

When  a  moderately  tight  bandage  is  not  forbidden 
by  constitutional  peculiarities,  it  is  useful  both  in  sup- 


porting the  muscles  a.id  skin,  which  are  often  In 
flabby  state  from  the  unexercised  state  of  the  li 
and  in  defending  the  newly-formed  parts. 

ULCERS  IN   PARTS   WHICH   ARE   TOO  WEAK   TO   CA 
ON  THE  ACTIONS  NECESSARY  FOR  THEIR  RECOVK 

This  is  the  second  of  the  classes  into  which  Sir  E 
rard  Home  has  divided  ulcers  in  general. 

The  granulations  of  these  sores  are  larger,  moi 
round  on  their  external  surface,  and  of  a  less  compact 
texture,  than  those  formed  on  ulcers  in  healthy  parts.. 
Sir  E.  Home  has  also  noticed  their  semi-transparent 
appearance.    When  they  have  filled  up  the  cavity  of 
an  ulcer  to  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  body,  they 
do  not  readily  form  skin,  but,  rising  up  in  a  still  higher 
manner,  often  lose  altogether  the  power  of  producing 
new  cutis.    When  the  parts  are  still  weaker,  the  gra 
nulations  sometimes  continue  gradually  to  fill  up  the 
hollow  of  the  ulcer,  and  then,  ah  on  a  sudden,  are 
suddenly  absorbed,  so  as  to  leave  the  sore  as  deep  as  i 
was  before. 

Ulcers  may  be  weak  from  the  first,  or  become  so  in 
the  progress  of  the  case.    Even  granulations  of  the 
most  healthy  kind,  if  they  are  not  skinned  over  in 
certain  time,  gradually  lose  their  primitive  strength. 
Sores  on  the  legs  are  greatly  under  the  influence  t 
all  natural  peculiarities  of  the  constitution,  and  evei 
thing  which  aflfects  the  health.    When  the  constittf 
lion  becomes  in  the  least  weaker  or  stronger,  the  ap^ 
pearance  of  the  granulations  becomes  changed  acco: 
ingly,  and  this  effect  of  constitutional  weakness 
strength,  on  ulcers,  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  soi 
are  farther  from  the  source  of  the  circulation. 

While  the  constitution  is  undergoing  any  kind 
disturbance,  the  healing  of  an  ulcer  is  suspend 
Mental  anxiety  is  very  apt  to  retard  cicatrization. 

Such  effects  of  the  constitutional  kind  on  ulcers  are 
greater  in  weak  and  delicate  persons  than  in  the  strong 
and  robust.    Change  of  weather  has  considerable  in- 
fluence over  the  healing  of  sores.    Sir  E.  Home  mi 
lions,  in  proof  of  this  fact,  that  when  there  were  se 
ral  hundreds  of  ulcers  in  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Pl;^ 
mouth,  in  1778,  every  time  the  weather  changed  from 
a  dry  to  a  moist  state,  the  ulcers  universally  assumed 
an  unhealthy  appearance ;  but  put  on  a  better  aspect 
when  the  weather  became  dry  again. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  kind  of  ulcer,  tonics  are 
be  exhibited,  particularly  bark  and  steel,  and  ev<  _ 
thing  which  disagrees  with  the  constitution  is  to  tie 
avoided.  Wine  and  cordial  medicines  are  also  usu- 
ally prescribed.  Porter,  however,  is  deemed  better 
than  wine  for  working  people. 

Sir  E.  Home  observes,  that  the  first  object  in 
local  part  of  the  treatment,  is  to  keep  the  granulatio 
from  rising  above  the  edge  of  the  surrounding  ski: 
This  gentleman  (in  my  opinion)  very  judiciously 
presents  the  greater  propriety  of  preventing  the  gran 
lalions  from  ever  becoming  too  high  by  the  empk 
ment  of  proper  applications,  than  following  the  co; 
mon  plan  of  destroying  the  high  granulations  with  ei 
charotics,  after  they  have  risen  to  an  improper  hei  ' 
There  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt,  that  if  the  gri 
nulations  could  always  be  prevented  from  rising  u 
too  much,  the  patient  would  suffer  a  great  deal  le 
pain. 

Instead  of  applying  to  the  surface  of  the  ulcers  now 
under  consideration  lunar  caustic,  blue  vitriol,  or  red 
precipitate.  Sir  E.  Home  prefers  mixing  these  eschaJ 
rotics  with  other  substances,  so  as  to  render  them  only! 
strong  stimulants,  and  using  them  in  this  latter  form* 
He  conceives  that  when  the  high  granulations  are  de- 
stroyed with  escharotics,  the  disposition  of  the  sur- 
face underneath  to  reproduce  them  is  increased,  but 
that  this  is  not  the  case  when  the  luxuriant  parts  are 
only  stimulated  so  as  to  become  absorbed.  He  believes 
that  when  animal  substances  grow  with  great  rapidity 
they  are,  like  vegetable  ones,  weaker  than  when  pn 
duced  in  a  slower  manner.  Hence  he  is  of  opinioi 
that  the  growth  of  granulations  ought  to  be  checki 
in  the  early  stage  of  their  formation,  by  some  resii 
ance  which  they  are  just  able  to  overcome ;  und 
which  circumstances  they  derive  strength  from  tlie 
mitcd  increase  of  action  which  they  are  obliged 
undergo. 

On  ihe  same  principle,  according  to  Sir  E.  Home, 
the  pressure  of  tight  bandages  is  advantageous,  and 
ulcers  which  heal  while  the  patient  is  walkitg  about, 
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are  not  so  apt  to  break  out  again  as  others  healed  while 
the  parts  are  in  a  alate  of  perfect  rest. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  ulcers,  when  the  granula- 
tions have  come  to  a  proper  height,  and  do  not  form  a 
thin,  semi-transparent  pellicle  upon  their  surface,  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  weak  parts  and  treated  accord- 
ingly. In  this  circumstance,  when  no  particularity  of 
constitution  forbids,  Sir  E.  Home  reconmiends  pres- 
sure made  with  a  thin  piece  of  load  over  the  dressings, 
and  supported  with  a  tight  bandage. 

Among  the  impediments  to  the  healing  process,  Sir 
A.  Cooper  notices  the  languid  state  of  a  sore,  denoted 
by  the  glassy,  semi-transparent  appearance  of  the  gra- 
nulations already  described.  The  dressings  enume- 
rated by  him  for  the  improvement  of  an  ulcer  in  this 
condition  are,  the  ung.  hydr.  nitrico  o.\ydi,  which,  how- 
ever, is  said  to  produce  a  thickening  of  the  cuticle  at 
the  edge  of  the  sore,  preventing  the  growth  of  the  gra- 
nulations at  that  part,  and  requiring  the  application  of 
the  ung.  hydr.  fort,  for  its  correction  ;  a  lotion  of  the 
sulphate  of  zinc,  two  grains  to  one  ounce  of  water;  a 
solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  one  grain  to  an 
ounce  of  water;  and  a  solution  of  one  grain  of  oxy- 
muriate  of  mercury  in  an  ounce  of  lime-water.  A 
roller  is  to  be  applied,  the  diet  is  to  be  nutritious, 
and  the  patient  to  take  exercise. — (Lectures,  vol.  1, 
p.  187.) 

or   APPLICATIONS  TO  ULCERS  ATTEKDED  WITH  WEAK- 
NESS. 

Although  Strictly  we  have  no  topical  applications 
which  can  directly  communicate  strength  to  granula 
lions,  there  are  certainly  some  which  prevent  the  gra- 
nulations from  exhausting  themselves  by  luxuriant 
growth,  and  stimulate  them  to  draw  more  blood  from 
the  arteries,  which  effects,  as  Sir  E.  Home  remarks, 
render  such  granulations  stronger. 

1.  This  gentleman  very  properly  condemns  as  appli- 
cations to  weak  ulcers,  all  relaxing  fomentations  com- 
monly employed  ;  and  recommends,  instead  of  them, 
the  use  of  spirits  of  wine  and  the  decoction  of  poppies 
in  equal  proportions,  not,  however,  to  be  applied  hot. 

2.  With  regard  to  moist  applications,  the  same  gen- 
tleman expresses  his  disapprobation  of  poultices ;  and 
mentions  a  weak  solution  of  the  argentum  nitratum, 
as  the  most  eligible  application  in  an  aqueous  form. 

3.  On  the  subject  of  powdered  substances  as  appli- 
cations to  weak  ulcers.  Sir  E.  Home  says  he  has  often 
tried  bark  and  the  lapis  calaminaris,  without  perceiv- 
ing that  the  former  had  any  power  of  strengthening 
granulations,  or  the  latter  any  virtue  in  disposing  them 
to  form  new  skin ;  properties  commonly  imputed  to 
these  applications. 

Sir  E.  Home  entertains  no  better  opinion  of  plaster 
of  Paris  or  powdered  chalk,  employed  with  the  view 
of  promoting  the  formation  of  skin.  Powdered  car- 
bon he  speaks  of  as  being  more  adapted  to  irritable 
than  weak  ulcers.  He  praises  powdered  rhubarb  as 
particularly  applicable  to  the  latter  kind  of  ulcer,  be- 
cause it  represses  tlie  luxuriant  growth  of  the  granu- 
lations, renders  them  small  and  compact,  and  disposes 
them  to  form  skin.  When,  however,  the  granulations 
have  risen  above  the  level  of  the  skin,  it  is  not  power- 
ful enough  to  reduce  them.  When  the  rhubarb  is  too 
stimulating,  it  is  to  be  mixed  with  a  fourth  part  of  crude 
opium  in  powder. 

A  piece  of  lint,  a  little  less  than  the  sore,  is  always 
to  be  put  over  the  powder,  and  covered  with  a  pledget 
of  simple  ointment. 

4.  Ointments,  according  to  Sir  E.  Home,  are  parti- 
cularly apt  to  disagree  with  weak  ulcers.  When  other 
applications  fail,  however,  greasy  ones  may  be  tried, 
and  the  above  gentleman  gives  a  preference  to  the 
ung.   hydrarg.  nilrat.,  mixed  with  hog's  lard,  in  the 

Eroporiion  of  one  to  five,  or  else  to  common  cerate, 
Icnded  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  hydrarg.  nitrat. 
ruber. 

OF  ULCERS  IN  PARTS  WHOSE  ACTIONS  ARE  TOO  VIO- 
LENT TO  FORM  HEALTHY  GRANULATIONS,  EITHER 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  THE  PARTS,  OU  THE  CONSTI- 
TUTION :  IRRITABLE,  UANORKNOU8,  OR  SLOUUIIINO 
ULCERS. 

^  There  are  three  states  of  tlio  constitution  inHuencing 
the  nature  of  ulcers:  an  irritable  stale,  in  which  all 
the  actions  of  the  animal  economy  are  more  rnjiid 
than  in  health ;  an  indolent  stale,  in  wliich  they  arc 


unusually  languid ;    and,  lastly,  a  diseased  state,  h» 
which  they  are  affected. 

An  irritable  and  an  indolent  ulcer  cannot  in  general 
be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  mere  appearances, 
though  they  may  be  so  in  a  few  instances.  Sir.  E. 
Home  informs  us,  that  the  disposition  of  an  ulcer,  like 
the  disposition  of  a  constitution,  can  only  be  accu- 
rately ascertained  by  determining  the  actions  which 
arise  from  the  different  impressions  made  upon  it. 

The  following  appearances,  he  says,  at  once  show 
the  ulcer  to  be  of  an  irritable  kind.  TJie  margin  of 
the  surrounding  skin  being  jagged,  and  terminating  in 
an  edge  which  is  sharp  and  undermined.  The  bottom 
of  the  ulcer  being  made  up  of  concavities  of  different 
sizes.  There  being  no  distinct  appearance  of  granu- 
lations, but  a  wlutish  spongy  substance  covered  with  a 
thin  ichorous  discharge.  Every  thing  tliat  touches  the 
surface  gives  pain,  and  very  commonly  makes  it  bleed. 
The  discharge  is  altered  from  common  pus  to  a  thin 
fluid,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  irritability  com- 
municated to  the  sore  by  constitutional  causes.  In 
general,  the  pain  of  an  irritable  sore  gradually  becomes 
less.  When  it  is  not  constant,  but  comes  on  in  parox- 
ysms chiefly  in  the  evening,  or  night-time,  with  great 
violence,  convulsive  motions  of  the  limb  are  apt  to 
occur,  and  extend  to  various  other  parts.  Sir  E.  Home 
refers  this  symptom  to  irritation  communicated  along 
the  course  of  the  nerves,  and  pr(iducing  an  action  in 
them,  attended  with  a  violent  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles which  they  supply. 

When  the  above-mentioned  signs  of  an  irritable 
ulcer  are  not  present,  we  must  form  a  judgment  of  the 
nature  of  the  sore  from  listening  to  the  history  of  the 
case,  the  effects  of  various  applications,  &c.  When 
this  kind  of  information  cannot  be  obtained.  Sir  E. 
Home  recommends  the  treatment  to  begin  on  the  sup- 
position of  the  ulcer  being  of  an  irritable  nature. 

The  gangrenous  or  sloughing  ulcer  is  frequently 
only  one  stage  of  the  irritable  one,  and  is  therefore  fre- 
quently met  with  in  persons  whose  constitutions  have 
been  hurt  by  intemperance.  It  occurs  also,  as  Sir  A. 
Cooper  has  related,  among  persons  emaciated  and  re- 
duced by  extreme  want.  The  surface  of  the  sore  is 
dry,  its  edges  have  a  livid  appearance,  with  small  vesi- 
cles on  them,  and  the  patient  suffers  much  from  irrita- 
tive fever. 

When  an  ulcer  occurs  just  over  the  malleolus  ex- 
lernus,  it  is  generally  of  an  irritable  kind,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  nature  of  the  part  on  which  it  is  situ- 
ated, quite  independently  of  any  constitutional  or  local 
disposition  to  irritability.  Sir  E.  Home  conceives  that 
the  periosteum,  which  here  lies  immediately  under  the 
skin,  becomes  the  seat  of  the  ulcer,  is  the  cause  of  its 
being  very  difficult  to  heal,  and  gives  it  the  irritable 
appearance.  The  fact  that  sores  situated  on  the  liga- 
ment of  the  patella,  and  over  the  periosteum  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  tibia,  assume  a  similar  appear- 
ance, and  are  equally  difiicult  to  heal,  made  him  more 
confirmed  in  his  sentiment. 

As  internal  medicines  in  these  cases,  Sir  A.  Cooper 
praises  calomel  and  opium :  one  grain  and  a  half  of 
the  former,  and  one  of  the  latter,  morning  and  eve- 
ning. By  some  practitioners,  the  compound  decoction 
of  sarsaparilla  seems  also  to  be  regarded  as  a  good 
medicine  for  lessening  constitutional  irritability. — {Lec- 
tures, ($-c.  vol.  I,;;,  195.) 

In  treating  ulcers  in  general,  the  surgeon  will  find  it 
advantageous  to  be  acquainted  with  the  eflects  of  a 
great  many  external  applications;  for  very  f  w  cases 
will  continue  to  heal  beyond  a  certain  time,  without 
some  alteration  in  the  treatment.  The  necessity  of 
changing  the  applications  after  they  have  been  con- 
tinued for  a  certain  time,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by 
the  fact,  that  leaving  off  a  powerful  application  and 
employing  one  which  at  first  would  have  had  no  e( 
feet,  often  does  a  great  deal  of  service.  When  the 
change  is  made  to  a  medicine  of  powers  equal  to  those 
of  the  i^revious  one,  the  benefit  will  be  more  lasting 
than  in  the  preceding  circumstance. 

OF   APPLICATIONS   TO  IRRITABLE   ULCERS. 

1.  Sir  E.  Home  recommends  applications  in  tlie 
form  of  vapour,  as  being  particularly  useful  by  ihelr 
quality  of  allaying  irritaiion  and  soothing  pain. 

The  steam  of  warm  water  \s  pioduciivdof  bRncfitli 
this  way,  though  seldom  used  by  itself.  Its  good  eflecl* 
are  increased  when  it  is  mixed  with  opirila. 
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Sir  E.  Home  speaks  also  in  favour  of  the  benefit  de- 
rived from  fomentations  containing  opium;  such  as  the 
tincture  of  oi)iuin  sprmkled  on  flannel,  wrung  out  of 
warm  water;  or  the  application  of  flannels  wet  with  a 
warm  solution  of  the  extract  of  opium,  or  with  a  de- 
coction of  poppy-heads.  A  decoction  of  chamomile 
flowers,  the  lops  of  wormwood,  or  hemlock  leaves 
may  also  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

Sir  E.  Home  points  out  particular  irritable  ulcers, 
however,  which  are  rendered  more  painful  by  warm 
applications;  and  he  states  that  the  sores  alluded  to 
are  generally  attended  with  a  mottled  purple  discolo- 
ration of  the  limb,  for  some  way  from  them,  and  a 
coldness  of  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  and  that  they  are 
often  disposed  to  mortify,  which  event  is  promoted  by 
warmth. 

2.  As  for  moist  applications,  the  poultice  made  of 
linseed  meal  is  the  most  simple,  and  most  easily  made ; 
and,  as  it  does  not  necessarily  require  any  addition 
of  oil,  is  to  be  preferred  when  this  disagrees  with  the 
sore. 

Sir  E.  Home  does  not  say  much  in  favour  of  the 
use  of  the  liquor  plumbi  acotalis,  in  poultices ;  for, 
though  he  allows  that  it  often  answers  very  well,  he 
adds  that  it  also  frequently  disagrees  with  the  ulcer, 
and,  if  long  used,  is  apt  to  bring  on  the  lead-colic. 

A  decoction  of  poppy-heads  is  said  to  be  a  very  good 
liquor  for  making  poultices. 

The  carrot-pouliice  is  also  found  to  agree  with  a 
great  many  irritable  sores.  I  sometimes  add  to  it  the 
opium  lotion. 

The  great  objection  to  poultices  in  these  cases,  being 
the  weight  of  such  applications,  the  limb  should  al- 
ways, if  possible,  rest  upon  the  poultice,  and  not  the 
poultice  upon  the  limb. 

If  poultices  be  employed,  their  use  is  to  be  continued 
as  long  as  the  granulations  are  small,  and  the  ulcer  is 
rapidly  diminishing  in  size,  and  this  even  till  the  cica- 
trization is  complete.  When  the  gratmlations  become 
large  and  loose  in  their  texture,  poultices  should  be 
left  off. 

When  tlie  weight  of  poultices  prohibits  their  use, 
Sir  E.  Home  advises  the  trial  of  lint,  dipped  in  one  of 
the  following  lotions,  and  covered  with  a  pledget  of 
some  simple  ointment:  a  solution  of  the  extract  of 
opium  ;  a  decoction  of  poppies  ;  the  tincture  of  opium  ; 
a  decoction  of  cicula  ;  the  liquor  plumbi  .ncetatis  dilu- 
tiis;  or  a  weak  solution  of  the  argentum  nitratum. 

3.  Powdered  applications  are  generally  too  stimu- 
lating for  irritable  ulcers.  Carbon  has  been  found 
useful ;  so  has  powdered  extract  of  opium  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  carbon  or  linseed  flour.  How- 
ever, opium  occasionally  afl'ects  the  constitution,  in 
consequence  of  absorption,  and  it  has  been  known 
to  excite  violent  inflammation,  ending  in  mortification. 

4.  Ointments  are  not  often  proper  applications  for 
irritable  ulcers,  as  they  are  always  more  or  less  rancid, 
and  generally  disagree  with  the  skin. 

According  to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  however,  the  following 
ointment  agrees  well  with  such  cases;  R.TJng.  cetacei, 
ling.  hydr.  nit.  &  &  5  ss.  Pulv.  opii  3  j.  M. — (^Lectures., 
vol.  1,  p.  194.) 

Sir  E.  Home  mentions  cream  as  being  a  very  useful 
application,  particularly  in  cases  in  which  warmth  is 
found  to  do  harm.  As  a  substitute  for  it  he  recom- 
mends an  oitument  comported  of  hog's  lard,  purified 
by  being  repeatedly  washed  in  spring  water,  and  then 
mixed  with  a  snmll  quantity  of  white  wax  and  rose- 
water. 

The  observations  made  respecting  solutions  of  lead 
apply  to  the  unguentum  cerussje  acetatae. 

5.  The  pressure  of  bandages  is  generally  hurtful  to 
irritable  sores,  though  a  slight  degree  of  it  proves  ser- 
viceable to  certain  ulcers  which  are  somewhat  less 
irritable  and  arise  from  weakness. 

When  Die  ulcer  is  gangrenous  or  slonghivg,  the  best 
application  is  the  nitric  acid  lotion  (50  drops  of  the 
acid  to  a  quart  of  water).  Lint  is  to  be  dipped  in  it, 
laid  over  the  sore,  and  then  covered  with  a  piece  of 
oiled  silk,  so  as  to  keep  it  wet  several  hours.  The  re- 
cumbent posture  is  to  be  observed. — {Sir  A.  Cooper, 
Lectures,  t^c.  vol.  1,  ;;.  191.)  This  gentleman  also 
{rives  internally,  three  times  a  day,  twenty  drops  of  the 
tincture  of  opium,  and  10  gr.  of  carbonate  of  anunonia, 
with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  camphor  mixture,  and  a 
little  of  the  compound  tinct.  of  cardamom  seeds.  Here 
the  exhibition  of  morphine  might  be  advantageous. 


or  ULCERS  IN  PARTS  WHOSE  ACTIONS  ARE  TOO  INDO 
LENT  TO  FORM  HEALTHY  GRANULATIONS,  WHETHER. 
THIS  INDOLENCE  AFilSES  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  THE 
PARTS,  OR  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  I  THE  CALLODK^ 
ULCERS    OF   SEVERAL   WRITERS. 

The  indolent  ulcer  forms  in  its  appearance  a  com' 
plete  contrast  to  the  irritable  one.    The  edges  of  the^ 
surrounding  skin  are  thick,  prominent,  smooth,  and 
rounded.    The  surface  of  tlie  granulations  is  smooth 
and  glossy.     The  pus,  instead  of  being  of  a  perfect;} 
kind,  is  thin  and  watery,  being  composed  of  a  mixture^' 
of  pus  and  coagulating  lymph.    The  lymph  consists  of 
flake.^,  which  cannot  be   easily  sej)arated  from  the| 
surface  of  the  sore.    The  bottom  of  the  ulcer  forma 
quite  a  level,  or  nearly  so,  and,  as  Sir  E.  Home  veryl 
accurately  remarks,  the  general  aspect  conveys  an  idea 
that  a  poition  of  the  skin  and  pans  underneath  ha 
been  removed,  without  the  exposed  surface  having  " 
gun  any  new  action  to  fill  up  the  cavity. 

When,  however,  the  indolence  of  the  ulcer  is  notl 
so  strongly  marked,  the  sore  does  not  corresptmd  to  th« 
preceding  description,  but  resembles  in  appearance  th« 
ulcer,  which  possesses  an  inferior  degree  of  irritability j! 
and  can  only  be  discriminated  from  it  by  receiving  nt 
benefit  from  soothing  applications. 

The  odd  circumstance  of  some  indolent  sores  havinj 
the  appearance  of  irritable  ones  is,  in  some  degree,  exi 
plained  by  ulcers  always  being  influenced  by  change 
in  the  constitution,  and  accidental  circumstances  af<^ 
fecting  the  parts. 

Most  of  the  ulcers  seen  in  the  London  hospitals  are 
of  the  indolent  kind.  An  indolent  disposition  in  a1| 
ulcer  may  proceed  altogether  from  the  long  existeiK 
of  ttie  disease  ;  and  hence.  Sir  E.  Home  very  justlj 
observes,  it  is  immaterial  whether  at  first  it  wer 
healthy,  weak,  or  irritable;  for,  if  not  cured  within 
certain  time,  it  becomes  indolent,  with  the  exception  ot 
a  few  of  the  irritable  kind,  which  never  change  theij 
nature. 

Indolent  sores  do  form  granulations ;  but  these,  ever 
now  and  then,  are  all  on  a  sudden  absoroed,  and,  il 
the  course  of  (bur-and  twenty  hours,  the  sore  become 
as  nmch  increased  in  size  as  it  had  been  diminished  i^ 
as  many  days  or  weeks.  Tliis  absorption  of  the  gra 
nulations  arises  principally  from  their  not  being  of 
healthy  kind  ;  but  the  event  is  promoted  by  changes  il 
the  weather,  anxiety,  fatigue,  &c. 

The  object  in  the  treatment  of  indolent  ulcers  is  no 
simply  to  produce  a  cure,  but  to  render  such  curt 
permanent  as  possible.  This  can  only  be  accomplishe 
by  altering  the  disposition  of  the  granulations,  ar 
rendering  them  strong  enough  to  stand  their  grour 
after  the  ulcer  is  filled  up. 

When  an  ulcer  which  has  existed  six  months 
dressed  with  poultices  for  a  week,  the  granulations 
the  end  of  this  time  will  partly  have  filled  up  the  hoi 
low  of  the  sore,  but  they  will  present  a  large,  loc 
and  glossy  appearance.    Should  the  poultice  be  noi 
discontinued,  and  some  proper  stimulating  application 
used  for  another  week,  the  granulations  will  be  found" 
at  the  expiration  of  this  time,  to  have  become  smaller^ 
more  compact,  redder,  and  free  from  the  glos-^y  af 
pearance.    The  ulcer,  when  healed  by  the  latter  appll 
cation,  will  not  be  so  likely  to  break   out  again, 
when  healed  with  large,  loose,  flabby,  glossy  granu- 
lations. 

Sir  E.  Home  states,  that  the  number  of  indolent 
sores  which  liealed  under  the  use  of  stimulating  ap- 
plications, and  do  not  break  out  again,  compared  with 
similar  cases  treated  with  mild  dressings,  are  as  four 
to  one. 

APPLICATIONS    TO   INDOLENT   ULCERS. 

1.  Medicines  in  the  form  of  vapour  cannot  heal  in- 
dolent sores  so  as  to  accomplish  a  lasting  cure.  It  is 
only  when  these  ulcers  assume  a  foul  appearance,  and 
are  in  a  temporary  state  of  irritation,  that  such  appli- 
cations can  be  advantageously  employed. 

In  L'eneral,  patients  on  their  first  admission  into  hos 
pitals  with  sore  legs,  have  their  ulcers  in  a  temporary 
Slate  of  irritation  from  neglect,  exercise,  excesses,  &c 
Hence,  it  is  commonly  found  advantageous  for  thefirwt 
lew  days  or  even  a  week,  to  have  recourse  to  poultices 
and  fomentaiions. 

I  believe  that  any  common  fomentation,  whether  of 
chamomile,  poppy-heads,  or  mere  warm  water,  an- 
swers equally  well.    The  lime  for  using  It  Is  while  a 
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fresli  poultice  is  preparing,  and  this  latter  application 
should  be  chauKed  twice  a  day. 

2.  Moist  applications,  such  as  poulticed,  are  to  be 
employed  when  fomentations  are  proper,  and  tliey 
may  be  made  of  bread,  oatmeal,  or  linseed. 

Sir  E.  Home  describes  a  species  of  indolent  ulcers 
which  occur  in  patients  of  debilitated  constitutions, 
which  put  on  a  sphacelated  appearance  without  any 
apparent  cause,  even  after  they  have  made  some  pro- 
gress towards  a  cure,  and  in  tliis  way  spread  to  a  very 
large  size.  Some  of  these  ulcers,  if  judged  of  from 
their  appearances,  would  be  ranked  as  irritable  ones; 
but,  as  soothing  applications  do  not  agree  with  thenj, 
they  are  not  to  be  classed  with  the  latter  kind  of  sores. 
Tliey  are  said  to  occur  particularly  in  seamen  and 
soldiers  who  have  been  long  at  sea,  and  have  been 
termed  scorbutic  ulcers.  Sir  E.  Home  represents  them, 
however,  as  not  being  necessarily  connected  with  the 
scurvy,  and  being  often  met  with  in  patients  who  have 
not  been  on  the  sea.  He  states  that  they  are  not  of  ne- 
cessity joined  with  any  specific  disease  ;  but  are  com- 
mon to  all  kinds  of  patients  whose  constitutions  have 
been  impaired,  either  by  salt  provisions,  warm  cli- 
mates, or  drinking. 

From  some  trials,  first  made  by  Dr.  Harness,  and  af- 
terward by  Sir  E.  Home,  it  appears  thai  these  parti- 
cular ulcers,  when  in  a  sphacelated  state,  are  benefited 
by  employing  the  gastric  juice  of  ruminating  animals 
as  an  external  application.  It  makes  the  sloughs  fall 
off,  and  the  sore  assume  a  better  appearance.  Some 
pain  follows  on  its  being  first  applied,  and  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  stimulating  application. 

SirE.  Home  mentions,  that  in  the  West  Indies,  such 
ulcers  are  advantageously  dressed  with  the  fresh  root 
of  the  cassada,  grated  into  a  pulp.  Lime-juice  has 
also  been  found  a  useful  application,  and  solutions 
of  the  sulphate  of  copper  and  alum  have  been  recom- 
mended. 

When  indolent  ulcers  are  not  attended  with  certain 
peculiarities,  a  solution  of  the  argentum  nitratum  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  watery  applications.  It  stimu- 
lates the  granulations,  and  makes  them  put  on  a  more 
healthy  appearance,  and  its  strength  may  be  increased 
according  to  circumstances.  An  ulcer  which  at  firstcan- 
not  bear  this  solution  above  a  certain  strength  without 
pain,  and  without  the  granulations  being  absorbed,  be- 
comes able,  a(\er  the  a|)plication  has  been  used  about 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  to  bear  it  twice  as  strong  with- 
out such  eflfects  being  produced  :  a  proof  of  the  granu- 
lations having  acquired  strength. 

The  tincture  of  myrrh  is  often  employed  as  an  ap- 
plication to  indolent  ulcers.  Hunezowsky  has  praised 
a  decoction  of  the  walnut-tree  leaves,  and  soft  covering 
of  the  walnut  for  the  same  purpose. — {Jicta  .Acad. 
Med.  Oitr.  Vindob.  t.  1,  1788.)  Sir  E.  Home  gives 
his  testimony  in  favour  of  both  the  latter  dres^sings. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  the  expressed  juice  of 
the  pod  of  different  s()ecies  of  pepper  in  a  recent  state, 
are  mentioned  by  Sir  E.  Home  as  having  been  used  as 
applications  to  indolent  ulcers :  the  latter  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Thi-s  gentleman  recommends  also  a  scruple  of  ni- 
trous acid,  mixed  with  eight  ounces  of  water,  as  a  very 
useful  medicine  for  external  use.  The  strength  must 
be  increased  or  diminished  according  to  circumstances. 
Sir  E,  Home  has  found  that  this  application  promote-s, 
in  a  very  uncommon  manner,  the  progress  of  the  cure. 

The  first  application  of  diluted  nitrous  acid  gives  a 
good  deal  of  pain,  which  lasts  about  half  an  hour  and 
then  goes  off. 

When  an  indolent  ulcer  heals  with  the  diluted  ni- 
trous acid,  the  process  of  skinning  is  accomplished 
with  more  rapidity  than  when  other  applications  are 
employed  ;  and  the  new  skin  is  said  to  be  more  com- 
pletely formed.  The  acid  coagulates  the  pUs  as  8(X)n 
as  it  is  secreted. 

Sir  E.  Home  states,  that  several  patients  who  had 
ulcers  dressed  with  the  diluted  nitrous  acid,  were  al- 
lowed to  walk  about  without  finding  the  progress  of 
the  cure  retarded,  allhoui>h  no  bandage  to  supjiort  the 
limb  was  made  use  of.  The  same  surgeon  intorms  us, 
also,  that  in  ulcers  of  the  le)»,  attended  with  an  expo 
sure  of  a  piece  of  bone,  which  retanls  the  cure,  be 
cause  it  does  not  exfoliate  and  come  away,  the  nppli- 
"Catioti  of  diluted  nitrous  acid  to  the  bone  removes  the 
earthy  part,  and  excites  the  absorbents  to  act  u|)on  the 
remaining  animal  portion. 
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3.  The  only  application  in  the  form  of  powder 
adapted  to  indolent  ulcers  is,  according  to  Sir  E  Home, 
the  hydrargyrus  nitratus  ruber,  ft  may  be  occasion- 
ally used  for  ulcers  of  the  most  indolent  kind. 

4.  Ointments  are  rejiresented  as  being  particularly 
good  applications  for  indolent  sores. 

The  idea  of  the  air  having  bad  effects  on  sores  which 
are  exposed  to  it,  is  now  disbelieved.  That  air  has  no 
irritating  property  of  this  kind  is  proved  by  the  fact, 
that  when  the  abdomen  of  an  animal  is  filled  with  it, 
no  inflanmiation  is  excited.  When  the  cellular  mem- 
brane is  loaded  with  it,  in  cases  of  emphysema,  the 
parts  do  not  afterward  inflame.  Nor  do  ulcers  in  the 
throat,  as  Sir  E.  Home  justly  ren.arks,  heal  less  fa- 
vourably than  others,  although  they  are  of  necessity 
always  exposed  to  the  air. 

Whatever  ill  effects  arise  may  probably  be  explained 
by  the  consequences  of  evaporation,  which  converts 
the  soft  pus  into  a  scab.  The  granulations  are,  in  ali 
probability,  most  favourably  circumstanced  when  they 
are  covered  with  their  own' matter,  which  should  only 
be  now  and  then  removed,  in  order  that  such  applica- 
tions may  be  made  as  will  stimulate  them  to  secrete  a 
more  perfect  pus.  From  what  has  been  just  stated, 
it  must  be  obvious  that  indolent  ulcers  should  not  be 
frequently  dressed,  and  that  if  they  are  so,  and  the 
dressings  are  stimulating,  the  practice  will  do  harm. 
Changing  the  dressings  once  in  twenty-four  hours  ia 
deemed  quite  sufficient,  unless  the  quantity  of  matter 
be  very  great,  which  seldom  happens. 

One  part  of  the  unguentnm  hydrargyri  nitrati, 
mixed  with  three  of  hog's  lard,  is  one  of  the  best  ap- 
plications. Its  strength,  however,  must  be  gradually 
increased. 

The  unguentum  hydrargyri  nitrati  has  the  effect  of 
quickly  removing  the  thickness  of  the  edges  of  indo- 
lent ulcers,  and  the  surrounding  dark-red  colour  of  the 
skin.  It  seems  also  to  have  particularly  great  power 
in  making  the  granulations  become  small  and  healthy, 
and  of  course  the  ulcer  less  likely  to  break  out  again. 

With  some  ulcers,  hovvever,  this  ointment  is  found 
to  disagree. 

The  ceratum  resinae  and  the  unguentum  elemi,  mixed 
with  the  balsatn  of  turpentine,  or  that  of  copaiba,  are 
other  common  applications  to  indolent  sores.  Sir  E. 
Home  states,  that  the  resins  and  turpentines  are  not  so 
powerful  as  the  acids  and  metallic  salts,  in  giving  the 
granulations  a  healthy  appearance,  and  a  disposition 
to  resist  absorption. 

Cases  attended  with  a  degree  of  indolent  thickening 
are  most  likely  to  be  improved  by  camphorated  oint- 
ments. 

In  numerous  cases,  the  applications,  whatever  they 
are,  soon  lose  their  effect,  and  others  should  then  be 
substituted  for  them.  The  past  and  present  states  of 
the  sore  are  always  to  be  considered.  Although  the 
ulcer  may  be  in  its  nature  indolent,  it  is  liable  to  tem- 
porary changes  from  constitutional  causes,  and  hence, 
a  temporary  aKeration  in  the  treatment  becomes  pro- 
per. 

5.  Bandages  are  undoubtedly  of  essential  service  in 
healing  many  kinds  of  ulcers  ;  but  their  efficacy  is  so 
great  in  curing  numerous  indolent  sores,  that  they  are 
sometimes  considered  the  principal  means  of  cure. 
Among  modern  advocates  for  rollers,  the  late  Mr. 
Whately  was  one  of  the  most  zealous.  While  this 
gentleman  acknowledged  that  the  efficacy  of  pressure 
in  counteracting  the  effects  of  the  dependent  posture 
was  known  to  Wiseman,  who  recouunended  the  use 
of  the  laced  stocking  for  this  purpose,  he  C(..iceived 
that  the  efliicts  of  pressure  in  the  cure  of  ulcers  on  the 
extremities,  previously  to  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Un- 
derwood's treatise,  were  not  duly  insisted  upon  by  sur 
gical  writers.  However,  he  confessed,  that  there 
always  had  been  practitioners  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  importance  of  this  mode  of  treaiincnt,  and 
adopted  it  in  their  practice.  He  has  criticised  the  work 
of  Sir  Everard  Hrmie,  in  which  it  is  ren)arked,  that 
the  effect  of  pressure  is  not  much  n-lied  upon  for  the 
cute  of  these  complaints.  Indeed,  says  Mr.  Whulely, 
it  is  stated  in  that  book,  not  only  that  no  benefit  is  de- 
rived from  conipres.'iion  in  sevcrnl  species  of  these  ulcers, 
but  that  many  ulcers  are  renilered  worse,  more  painful, 
and  more  unhealthy  in  their  appearance  by  its  use; 
trutlis  which  it  would  he  impossible  for  Mr.  Whairly 
to  refute.  They  are,  I  conceive,  adtnitled  by  hitnuell. 
When  he  observes,  that  there  are  certain  conditions  of 
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an  ulcer  which  will  not  bear  compression.  Whether 
Sir  Everard  Home  has  not  given  a  sufficiently  favour- 
able account  of  the  effects  of  pressure  in  the  cure  of 
ulcers  of  the  leg,  I  will  not  presume  to  determine ;  per- 
haps he  may  not  have  insisted  so  much  upon  this 
treatment  as  it  deserves;  but  I  can  find  no  fault  with 
Jiim  for  speaking  of  it  as  frequently  injurious,  because 
the  fact  is  notorious. 

In  the  cases  published  in  Mr.  Whately's  essay  very 
little  variety  of  dressing  was  used  ;  pressure  being  the 
principal  means  of  cure,  with  some  exceptions  parti- 
cularly specified  in  the  work. 

"  I  cannot  doubt  (says  Mr.  Whately)  that  the  practice 
here  recommended  must  in  the  end  prevail,  notwith- 
standing it  has  this  great  obstacle  to  contend  with,  that 
surgeons  must  condescend,  for  the  most  part,  to  apply 
the  bandages  with  their  own  hands.  The  clumsy  and 
ineffectual  manner  in  which  this  business  is  too  fre- 
quently done  can  never  be  expected  to  produce  the  de- 
sired effect.  I  am  certain,  that  if  the  necessary  pains 
be  taken,  according  to  the  directions  here  laid  down, 
such  effects  will  uniformly  follow  as  must  convince  the 
unprejudiced  mind,  that  to  have  recourse  to  the  opera- 
tion of  tying  varicose  veins,  and  the  application  of  a 
great  variety  of  remedies  can  be  very  rarely,  most 
probably  never,  necessary," 

Willi  respect  to  Mr.  Baynton's  mode  of  treatment, 
wliile  Mr.  Whately  regards  it  as  a  confirmation  of  the 
principles  insisted  upon  in  his  own  tract,  he  considers 
the  plan  of  making  the  pressure  with  adhesive  plaster 
inconvenient,  and  on  several  accounts  objectionable. 
In  every  case  related  by  Mr.  Eaynton  lie  is  sure  that 
the  proper  application  of  compresses  and  flannel  roll- 
ers would  have  produced  similar  good  effects.  The 
instances  of  success  by  this  method,  after  the  supposed 
failure  by  the  roller,  he  attributes  to  the  pressure  made 
by  the  plasters  having  been  applied  with  Mr.  Bayntcfti's 
own  hands,  whereas  that  with  the  roller  was  probably 
80  made,  that  the  effect  intended  by  it  could  not  possi- 
bly be  obtained.  No  surgeon,  lie  observes,  who  will 
not  be  at  the  trouble  of  applying  the  roller  and  com- 
presses himself,  can  be  a  judge  of  what  may  be  effected 
by  the  proper  management  of  them. 

The  following  is  the  calamine  cerate  which  Mr. 
Whately  has  usually  employed: 

%.  Axung.  porcin.  depur.  lib.  iij. 
Empl.  pluinbi.  lib.  ise. 
Lap.  calam.  prajp.  ap.  lib.  j.    M. 

•'  To  this  formula  (says  Mr.  Whately)  I  shall  add 
another  for  making  a  cerate,  which  nearly  resembles 
the  unguentum  tripharmicum  of  the  old  Dispensatory, 
but  being  less  oily,  it  makes  a  much  more  adhesive 
plaster.  It  should  be  spread  on  rag  or  silk  as  an  exter- 
nal covering  to  the  dressing  on  lint,  where  a  tow  plas- 
ter cannot  be  conveniently  used ;  as  in  wounds  of  the 
face  or  hands,  a  bubo,  or  any  other  sore  where  an  ex- 
ternal plaster  cannot  be  readily  retained  in  its  situation 
by  a  bandage.  This  plaster  is  likewise  so  mild,  that 
it  never  irritates  the  skin.  I  have  found  it  also  a  very 
useful  plaster  in  fractures.  The  foJlowing  is  the  for- 
mula : 

R.  Empl.  plumbi.  lib.  j. 

Axung.  porcin.  depur.  unc.  vj. 
Aceti  unc.  iv.    M." 

With  respect  to  the  proper  method  of  applying  the 
roller  and  compresses,  Mr.  Whately  offers  the  follow- 
ing remarks : 

"  The  best  width  for  a  flannel  roller,  designed  for 
those  who  have  slender  legs,  is  three  inches :  but  for 
those  whose  legs  are  of  a  large  size,  they  should  always 
be  three  inches  and  a  half  in  width.  They  must  there- 
fore be  at  first  torn  a  little  wider,  that  they  may  be 
of  their  proper  width  when  repeatedly  washed.  It 
wiil  likewise  be  found,  that  rollers  made  of  fine,  soft, 
and  open  flannel  will  answer  much  better  than  those 
made  of  coarse  hard  flannel. 

For  those  who  have  full-sized  legs,  the  length  of 
six  yarns  is  but  just  sufficient  to  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses intended  by  a  roller;  but  in  those  who  have  very 
small  legs  five  yards  is  a  sufficient  length.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  the  rollers  be  washed  in  very  hot  water, 
and  they  should  be  hung  up  to  dry  immediately  on  be- 
ing washed.  If  these  precautions  be  not  attended  to, 
repeated  washing  of  them  will,  in  some  kindsof  flannel, 
make  them  as  narrow  as  tape,  by  which  they  will  be 
rendered  almost  useless. 
In  applying  a  roller,  the  first  circle  should  be  made 


round  the  lowest  part  of  the  ankle,  as  near  as 
to  the  heel ;  the  second  should  be  formed  from  Ihenca- 
round  the  foot ;  the  third  sliould  be  passed  again  round.' 
the  foot  quite  to  the  toes     The  roller  s^hould  then  be 
passed  from  the  foot  round  the  ankle  and  instep  a  ae*: 
cond  time,  to  make  the  fourth  circle.    In  doing  this,  i^ 
should  be  brought  nearer  (but  not  over)  the  point  of 
the  heel,  than  it  was  at  the  first  time  of  going  round 
this  part.    The  fifth  circle  should  pass  over  the  ankle 
again,  and  not  more  than  half  an  inch  higher  up  the  leg 
than  the  fourth  circle.    The  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  circles  should  ascend  spirally  along   the   small 
of  the  leg,  at  the  exact  distance  of  three-lburths  of 
inch  from  each  other.    Having  proceeded  thus  far  up, 
the  leg,  we  may  begin  to  increase  the  distances  of  th 
circles  from  each  other  ;  they  may  succeed  each  other 
upwards  to  the  knee  at  the  distance  of  from  one  to  two 
inches,  according  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  leg.    At 
that  part  where  the  calf  of  the  leg  commences,  it 
generally  necessary  to  let  the  upper  edge  of  ilie  roll 
be  once,  twice,  or  thrice  turned  downwards  for  abm 
half  the  circumference  of  the  leg,  in  order  to  make 
roller  lie  smooth  between  the  middle  of  the  calf  a 
the  small  of  the  leg.    When  the  roller  has  been  thi 
applied  as  far  as  the  knee,  there  will  be  a  portion  of 
to  spare,  of  perhaps  a  yard  in  length;  this  remaind( 
should  be  brought  down  by  spiral  windings  at  great 
distances  from  each  other  than   those  which  w 
made  on  the  ascent  of  the  roller.      The  windi 
should  in  general  be  completed  in  the  small  of  the  1 
where  the  roller  should  be  pinned. 

In  many  cases  it  is    necessary  to  apply  the  roll 
over  the  keel.    It  should  be  brought  as  low  as  possibi 
round  the  ankle,  as  in  the  former  description.    Fr 
thence  the  second  circle  of  the  roller  should  pass  froi 
the  instep  over  one  side  of  the  heel,  and  be  brougi 
over  the  other  side  of  the  heel  to  the  instep  agaii 
The  third  circle  should  be  passed  round  the  ankle  a 
cond  time,  but  still  nearer  to  the  heel  than  the  fi 
circle  was.  The  roller  should  after  this  be  brought  bai 
to  the  foot,  and  passed  round  it  to  make  the  fourth  c 
cle.    A  fifth  circle  should  be  again  made  (though  it 
not  in  all  cases  absolutely  necessary)  round  the  foot 
the  toes.    To  make  the  sixth  circle,  the  roller  shoi 
be  brought  back,  and  passed  round  the  ankle  agai 
The  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  circl 
should  ascend  spirally  at  the  exact  distance  of  three< 
fourths  of  an  inch  from  each  other ;  these  distances 
commencing  at  the  sixth  circle.  The  roller  should  then 
be  carried  to  the  knee  and  be  brought  down  again  to 
the  small  of  the  leg,  as  described  in  the  former  instruc- 
tion. 

In  applying  the  compresses,  it  is  necessary  in 
every  instance  to  put  them  on  one  by  one,  and  not  all 
in  a  mass,  though  they  be  of  a  proper  size  and  number. 
They  should  be  crossed  in  diflerent  directions ;  the 
largest  of  them  should  in  no  case  be  longer  than  just 
to  meet  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  leg  to  which  they 
are  applied.  I  have  in  many  in.stances  seen  the  com- 
presses applied  by  the  patients  of  such  a  length  as  to 
go  round  the  leg  like  a  roller,  and  be  fastened  together 
with  pins.  This  method  generally  wrinkles  and  blis- 
ters the  skin,  and  by  no  means  answers  the  purpose  of 
making  a  compression  on  the  part  where  it  is  most 
wanted.  I  never  suffer  a  pin  to  be  used  in  the  com- 
pre.sses.  If  the  same  compresses  in  any  case  be  ap- 
plied two  days  together,  they  should  always  be  turned 
on  the  contrary  side  at  each  reapplication,  in  order  to 
prevent  wrinkles  on  the  skin."— (See  Practical  Obs.  on 
the  Cure  of  fVounds  and  Ulcers  on  the  Leirs  without 
rest,  by  T.  Whately,  1799.) 

6.  I  shall  next  introduce  an  account  of  Mr.  Bayn- 
ton's plan  of  curing  old  ulcers  of  the  leg,  by  means  of 
adhesive  plaster.  Were  I  to  say,  that  any  particular 
method  di  dressing  such  sores  is  entitled  to  superior 
praise,  I  should  certainly  decide  in  favour  of  this  gen- 
tleman's practice.  I  have  seen  it  most  successful 
myself,  and  I  hear  it  highly  spoken  of  by  numerous 
professional  friends,  in  whose  unprejudiced  judgment 
I  place  much  reliance. 

Mr.  Baynton  acquaints  us,  that  the  means  proposed 
by  him  will  be  found,  in  most  instances,  sufiicient  to 
accomplish  cures  in  the  worst  cases  without  pain  or 
confinement.  After  having  been  repeatedly  disap- 
pointed in  the  cure  of  old  ulcers,  he  determined  foirtn^ 
their  edges  nearer  together  by  means  of  slips  of  adhe- 
sive plaster.    To  this  he  was  chiefly  led  from  havicg 
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Jttequenlly  observed,  that  the  probability  of  an  ulcer 
continuing  sound  depended  much  onthe-size  of  tlie 
cicauix  wliicli  remained  after  the  cure  appeared  to  be 
accomplished ;  and  from  well  knowing  that  the  true 
skin  was  a  much  more  substantial  support  and  defence, 
as  well  as  a  better  covering  than  the  frail  one,  which 
is  obtained  by  the  assistance  of  art.  But  when  he  had 
recourse  to  the  adhesive  plaster,  with  a  view  to  lessen 
the  probability  of  those  ulcers  breaking  out  again,  he 
little  expected  that  an  application  so  simple  would 
prove  the  easiest,  most  efficacious,  and  most  agreeable 
means  of  treating  ulcers. 

Although  the  first  cases  in  which  Mr.  Baynton  tried 
this  practice  were  of  an  unfavourable  nature,  yet  he 
had  soon  the  satisfaction  to  perceive  that  it  occasioned 
very  little  pain,  and  materially  accelerated  the  cure, 
while  the  size  of  the  cicatrices  was  umch  less  than  it 
would  have  been,  had  the  cures  been  obtained  by  any 
of  the  common  methods. 

At  first,  however,  the  success  was  not  quite  perfect ; 
as,  in  many  instances,  he  was  not  able  to  remove  the 
slips  of  plaster,  vvithout  removing  some  portion  of  the 
adjacent  skin,  which,  by  occasioning  a  new  wound, 
proved  a  disagreeable  circumstance  in  a  part  so  dis- 
posed to  inflame  and  ulcerate  as  that  in  the  vicinity  of 
an  old  sore.  He  therefore  endeavoured  to  obviate  that 
inconvenience  by  keeping  the  plasters  and  bandages 
well  moistened  with  spring  v/ater  for  some  time  before 
they  were  removed  from  the  limb.  He  liad  soon  the 
satisfaction  to  observe,  that  the  inconvenience  was  not 
only  prevented,  but  that  every  succeeding  case  justified 
the  confidence  he  now  began  to  place  in  the  remedy. 
He  also  discovered  that  moistening  the  bandages  was 
attended  with  advantages  which  he  did  not  expect; 
for  while  the  parts  were  wet  and  cool,  the  patients 
were  much  more  comfortable,  and  the  surrounding  in- 
flammation was  sooner  removed. 

By  the  mode  of  treatment  liere  recommended,  Mr. 
B.tynton  found  that  the  discharge  was  lessened,  the 
oflensive  smell  removed,  and  the  pain  abated  in  a  very 
short  time.  But  besides  these  advantages,  he  also 
found  that  the  callous  edges  were  in  a  few  day.g  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  sore:  that  the  growth  of  fun- 
gus was  prevented,  and  the  necessity  of  applying  pain- 
ful escharotics  much  lessened,  if  not  entirely  done 
away.  Mr.  Baynton  gives  the  following  description  of 
]iis  method. 

"The  parts  should  be  first  cleared  of  the  hair,  some- 
times found  in  considerable  quantities  upon  the  legs,  by 
means  of  a  razor,  that  none  of  the  discharges,  by  being 
retained,  may  become  acrid,  and  inflame  the  skin,  and 
that  the  dressings  may  be  removed  with  ease  at  each 
time  of  their  renewal,  which,  in  some  cases  where  the 
discharges  are  very  profuse,  and  the  ulcers  very  irrita- 
ble, may,  perhaps,  be  necessary  twice  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  which  I  have,  in  every  instance,  been 
only  under  the  necessity  of  perfonning  once  in  that 
space  of  time. 

The  plaster  should  be  prepared  by  slowly  melting, 
in  an  iron  ladle,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  litharge  plaster, 
or  diachylon,  which,  if  too  brittle  when  cold  to  adhere, 
may  be  rendered  adhesive  by  melting  half  a  drachm  of 
resin  with  every  ounce  of  the  plaster:  when  melted,  it 
should  be  stirred  till  it  begins  to  cool,  and  then  spread 
thinly  upon  slips  of  smooth  porous  calico,  of  a  conve- 
nient length  and  breadth,  by  sweeping  it  quickly  from 
the  end  Iield  by  the  left  hand  of  the  person  who  spreads 
it,  to  the  other,  held  firmly  by  another  person,  with  the 
common  elastic  spatula  used  by  apothecaries;  the  un- 
even edges  must  be  taken  ofT,  and  the  pieces  cut  into 
slips  abont  two  inches  in  breadth,  and  of  a  length  that 
will,  after  being  passed  round  the  limb,  leave  an  end  of 
about  four  or  five  inches.  The  middle  of  the  piece  so 
prepared  is  to  be  applied  to  the  sound  part  of  the  limb, 
jpposite  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  ulcer,  so  that  the 
lower  edge  of  the  plaster  may  be  placed  about  an  inch 
below  the  lower  edge  of  the  sore,  and  the  ends  drawn 
over  the  ulcer  with  as  much  gradual  extension  as  the 
patient  can  well  bear  ;  other  slips  arc  to  be  secured  in 
the  same  way,  each  above  and  in  contact  with  the 
other,  until  the  whole  surface  of  the  sore  and  the  limb 
]8  complclely  covered,  at  least  one  inch  below,  and  two 
orthree  above,  the  diseased  part. 

The  wliole  of  the  log  should  then  he  equally  de- 
fended vvilh  pieces  of  soft  calico,  three  or  four  times 
floubled,  and  a  bantkigeof  tlie  ^amp,  about  three  itichcH 
:n  breadth,  mid  four  or  five  vards  in  length,  or  rather  as 
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much  as  will  be  sufficient  to  support  the  limb  from  the 
toes  to  the  knee,  should  be  applied  as  smoothly  as  can 
be  possibly  performed  by  the  surgeon,  and  with  as  nmch 
firnmess  as  can  be  born  by  the  patient.  It  is  to  be  first 
passed  round  the  leg,  at  the  ankle  joint,  then  as 
many  times  round  the  foot  as  will  cover  and  support 
every  part  of  it,  except  the  toes,  and  afterward  up  the 
limb  till  it  reaches  the  knee,  observing  that  each  turn  of 
the  bandage  should  have  its  lower  edge  so  placed  as  to 
be  about  an  inch  above  the  lower  edge  of  the  fold  be- 
low it. 

W  the  parts  be  much  inflamed,  or  the  discharge  very 
profuse,  they  should  be  well  moistened,  and  kept  cool 
with  cold  spring-water,  poured  upon  them  as  often  as 
the  heat  may  indicate  to  be  necessary,  or,  perhaps,  at 
least  once  every  hour.  The  patient  may  take  what 
exercise  he  pleases,  and  it  will  be  always  found,  that 
an  alleviation  of  his  pain  and  the  promotion  of  his  cure 
will  follow  as  its  consequence,  though  under  other 
modes  of  treating  the  disease,  it  aggravates  the  pain 
and  prevents  the  cure. 

These  means,  when  it  can  be  made  convenient, 
should  be  applied  soon  after  rising  in  the  morning,  as 
the  legs  of  persons  affected  with  this  disease  are  then 
found  most  free  from  tumefaction,  and  the  advantages 
will  be  greater  than  when  they  are  applied  to  limbs  in  a 
swollen  state.  But  at  whatever  time  the  applications 
be  made,  or  in  whatever  condition  the  parts  be  found,  I 
believe  it  will  always  happen,  that  cures  may  be  ob- 
tained by  these  means  alone,  except  in  one  species  of 
the  disease,  which  seldom  occurs,  but  that  will  hereaf- 
ter be  described.  The  first  application  will  sometimes 
occasion  pain,  which,  however,  subsides  in  a  short  time, 
and  is  felt  less  sensibly  at  every  succeeding  dressing. 
The  force  with  which  the  ends  are  drawn  over  the 
limb  must  then  be  gradually  increased,  and  when  the 
parts  are  restored  to  their  natural  state  of  ease  and 
sensibility,  which  will  soon  happen,  as  much  may  be 
applied  as  the  calico  will  bear,  or  the  surgeon  can 
exert;  especially  if  the  limb  be  in  that  enlarged  and 
compressible  state  which  has  been  denominated  the 
scorbutic,  or  if  the  edges  of  the  wound  be  widely  sepa 
rated  from  each  other." 

Mr.  Baynton  afterward  takes  notice  of  the  breaking 
of  the  skin  near  the  ulcers ;  a  circumstance  which 
sometimes  proved  troublesome,  and  arose  partly  from 
the  mechanical  eflfectof  the  adhesive  plasters,  and  partly 
from  the  irritating  quality  of  the  plaster.  Mr.  Baynton, 
liowever,  only  considers  such  sores  of  serious  con- 
sequence when  they  are  situated  over  the  tendon  of 
Achilles,  in  which  situation  they  are  sometimes  seve- 
ral weeks  in  getting  well.  This  gentleman  recommends, 
with  a  view  of  preventing  these  ulcers,  a  small  shred 
of  soft  leather  to  be  put  under  the  adhesive  plaster. 

Mr.  Baynton  next  adds,  "  that  cures  will  be  generally 
obtained  without  difficulty,  by  the  mere  application  of 
the  slips  and  bandage ;  but  when  the  parts  are  much  in- 
flamed, and  the  secretions  great,  or  the  season  hot,  the 
frequent  appilication  of  cold  water  will  be  found  a  valu- 
able auxiliary,  and  may  be  always  safely  had  recourse 
to,  where  the  heat  of  the  part  is  greater  than  is  natural, 
and  the  body  free  from  perspiration." — (See  ^  descrip- 
tive Jiccount  of  a  new  Method  of  treating  old  Ulcers  of 
the  Legs,  edit.  2, 1799.) 

One  circumstance,  strongly  in  favour  of  the  advan 
tages  of  the  foregoing  mode  of  treatment,  deserves  par- 
ticular notice :  when  M.  Roux  visited  the  London  hos- 
pitals a  few  years  ago,  he  had  for  the  first  time  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  this  practice,  which  had  never  been 
tried  in  France.  Tlte  plan  appeared  to  him  so  diflfer- 
ent  from  every  thing  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  see  in  his  own  country,  where  ulcers  were  almost 
always  treated  by  rest  in  a  horizontal  posture,  and 
emollient  applications,  that  he  left  London  somewhat 
prejudiced  acainst  the  new  method.  Subsequently  to 
his  return  to  Paris,  however,  he  has  given  it  a  fair  trial, 
and  experience  has  now  entirely  changed  his  opinion, 
as  he  has  had  the  candour  to  acknowledge.— (See  Ri- 
lation  d'un  Voyage  fait  d  Lovdres  en  1S14 ;  ou  Pu' 
rnllile  de  la  Chirurgie  Angloise  avec  la  Chirurgie 
Francoise,  par  1'.  J.  Roux,  y.  150.) 

op  t'LCERS  ATTENDED  WITH  SOME  SrKCIFIC  DISBA8ID 
ACTION,    KITHKR   CONSTITUTIONAL  OR   LOCAI.. 

1.   Ulcers  which  yield  to  Mercury, 
Here  we  shall  exclude  from  considernlion  venereal 
ulcers,  ns  this  subject  is  treated  (if  in  the  article  Vtno- 
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real  Disease.  At  piesera  we  shall  only  notice  such 
sores  as  are  produced  by  other  diseases  of  the  general 
system,  or  of  the  parts,  and  are  capable  of  being  cured 
by  mercury. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  greater  source  of  error  in  the 
whole  practice  of  surgery,  than  the  supposition  that  a 
sore,  ivheii  it  yields  to  mercury,  must  be  of  a  syphilitic 
nature.  Surgeons,  however,  who  run  into  this  absurd- 
ity, can  hardly  be  iniafiined  to  be  unaware,  that  so  po- 
tent a  medicine  must  have  eltbctson  numerous  diseases 
of  very  different descriplions.  SirE.  Home  accurately 
remarks,  that  many  ulcers,  unconnected  with  the  vc 
nereal  disease,  which  receive  no  benefit  from  other  me- 
dicines, heal  under  a  mercurial  course,  or  yield  to  mer- 
curial applications.  In  some  cases,  the  ulcer  remains 
in  the  same  slate  '\h\\e  mercury  is  used;  but  begins  to 
look  better  as  soou  as  the  medicine  is  di.^ontiiiued,  in 
consequence  of  the  beneficial  change  produced  in  the 
systejii  by  the  mercurial  course.  In  these  cases,  mercu- 
rial frictions  are  the  best,  because  they  occasion  least 
impairment  of  the  constitution,  in  consequence  of  the 
stomach  continuing  undisturbed,  and  capable  of  digest- 
ing well. 

Another  description  of  ulcers,  noticed  by  SirE.  Home, 
as  deriviwi  benefit  from  mercury,  occur  on  the  instep 
and  foot,  have  a  very  thickened  edge,  and  are  attended 
with  a  diseased  state  of  the  surrounding  skin,  so  as  to 
bear  some  resemblance  to  elephantiasis.  They  are  fre- 
quently observed  affecting  servants  who  live  in  onulent 
families,  in  an  indolent  and  luxurious  way.  Sir.  E. 
Home  states,  that  fumigations  with  hydrargyrus  sul- 
phuratus  ruber  heal  these  ulcers,  and  resolve  in  a  great 
<iegree  the  swelling  of  the  surrounding  parts.  In  some 
instances,  an  ointment  of  calomel  and  hog's  lard  ;  in 
others,  the  camphorated  weak  mercurial  ointment  is 
the  best  application. 

Many  diseased  ulcers,  particularly  those  of  a  super- 
ficial kind,  with  a  thickened  edge,  may  be  healed,  when 
they  are  dreesed  with  a  solution  of  one  grain  of  the  hy- 
drargyrus  muriatus,  in  an  ounce  of  water,  containing 
a  little  spirit. 

2.   Ulcers  curable  by  Hemlock. 

Sir  E.  Home  places  more  reliance  on  hemlock  as  an 
external  than  an  internal  remedy  for  ulcers.  The  ul- 
cers which  usually  receive  benefit  from  hemlock  appli- 
cations, look  like  those  of  an  irritable  sort ;  but  the  sur- 
rounding parts  are  thickened,  in  consequence  of  some 
diseased  action.  Such  eor<«  occur  near  the  ankle; 
which  joint  is  at  the  same  time  enlarged.  Sometimes, 
but  not  so  often,  they  take  place  over  the  ligan>€nts  of 
the  knee.  On  account  of  their  situation,  and  the  swel- 
ling of  the  joint,  they  may  be  suspected  to  be  scrofu- 
lous, though  they  are  more  sensible  than  strumous  ul- 
cers tisually  are.  The  sores  just  described  are  rendered 
less  painful,  their  diseased  disposition  is  checked,  and 
the  swelling  of  the  joint  diminished,  by  hemlock.  Se- 
veral irritable  scrofulous  ulcers  are  also  particularly 
benented  by  this  medicine. 

Sir  E.  Home  gives  the  preference  to  hemlock  poul- 
tices, vmless  their  weight  should  be  objectionable,  in 
which  case  he  advisees  lint  to  be  dipped  in  a  decoction 
of  the  herb,  and  put  on  the  sore. 

Sometimes  an  ointment  is  made  with  the  inspissated 
juice  or  extract. 

3.   Ulcers  curable  by  Salt  fVater. 

Sir  E.  Home  takes  notice  of  other  specific  ulcers, 
which  yield  to  this  application,  after  resisting  other  re- 
medies. Poultices  made  with  sea  water,  are  often  em- 
ployed ;  but  this  gentleman  seems  to  prefer  keeping  the 
part  innnerscd  in  the  water  in  a  tepid  state,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  twice  a  day. 

When  sea-water  poultices  bring  out  pimples,  in  cases 
of  scrofulous  ulcers  on  the  legs  and  feet,  Sir  E.  Home 
informs  us,  that  this  disagreeable  circumstance  may  he 
obviated  by  diluting  such  waterwith  an  equal  quantity 
of  a  decoction  of  poppies.  After  a  time,  the  salt  wa- 
ter may  be  tried  by  itself  again,  While  each  fresh 
poultice  is  preparing,  the  part  should  also  be  immersed 
in  such  water  warmed. 

When  there  is  a  tendency  to  anasarca,  or  when  there 
is  an  unusual  coldness  in  the  limb,  unattended  with  any 
propensity  to  moriificatit)n,  tepid  salt  water  may  be 
used  with  infinite  advantage. 

4.   Ulcers  curable  by  the  ^rgevtvm  J^if.ratum. 
;  Sir  E.  Home  notices,  under  this  head,  an  ulcer,  which 


does  not  penetrate  moj*  deeply  than  the  cutis;  hut 
-pieads  in  ail  directions,  producing  ulceration  on  Uip 
-surface  of  the  skin,  and.^ofien  extending  nearly  tlirough 
its  whole  thickness.  'J'he  part  first  afibcted  heals,  wbUe 
the  skin  beyond  it  is  in  a  state  of  ulceration. 

Of  this  description  are,  a  leprous  eruption,  mostly 
seen  in  men  impressed  in  Ireland  ,  a  disease  of  the  skia 
induced  by  buljoos,  which  have  continued  a  great  while 
alter  the  venereal  virus  has  been  destroyed ;  and  the 
ring-worm. 

All  these  diseases  are  most  easily  cured  by  applyin^' 
to  them  a  solution  of  the  argentum  nitratum. 

The  leprous  eruption  is  communicated  by  contact, 
and  makes  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  bile.  This 
is  convened  into  an  ulcer,  which  discharges  a  fetid 
fluid,  by  which  the  surrounding  skin  is  excoriated,  and 
the  ulceration  is  extended  over  a  large  surface.  The 
pain  is  most  severe,  and  the  discharge  greatest,  In  hot 
weather.  The  parts  first  «liseased  heal,  while  others 
are  becoming  ulcerated,  and  the  disease  is  always  ren- 
dered worse  by  spirituous  liquors,  salt  provisioi'is,  and 
catching  cold. 

Sir  E.  Home  remarks,  that  the  disease  in  the  skin 
produced  by  the  etlects  of  very  irritable  buboes,  in 
constitutions  broken  down  by  mercury,  is  attended 
with  ulceration  of  a  more  violent,  deep,  and  painful 
kind  than  the  foregoing  distemper.  The  progress  of 
this  disoider  is,  in  other  respects,  very  similar  to  thai 
of  the  leprous /eruption. 

Although  the  ring-uorra  only  occurs  in  the  form  of 
an  ulcer  in  warm  climates,  a  mild  species  of  the  afliec- 
tinn  takes  place  in  summer-time  iti  this  country,  h. 
seems  to  be  infectious;  though  it  often  occurs  without 
infection.  It  commences  with  an  efflorescence,  whiclF. 
is  attended  with  very  trivial  swelling,  and  spreads 
from  a  central  point.  The  circumference  of  the  efflo- 
rescence becomes  raised  into  a  welt,  while  the  rest 
assumes  a  scurfy  ap|»earance.  The  welt  becomes  co- 
veied  with  a  scab,  which  falls  off"  and  leaves  an 
ulcerated  ring,  in  general  not  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  wi-ie.  The  outer  margin  of  this  ring  con- 
tinues to  ulcerate,  while  the  inner  one  heals,  so  that 
the  circle  becomes  larger  and  larger.  The  discharge 
consists  of  a  thin,  acrid  fluid,  which  seems  to  have  a 
great  share  in  making  the  disease  spread. 

For  all  the  tliree  preceding  diseases,  a  solution  of 
the  argentum  nitratum  is  strongly  recommended  by 
Sir  E.  Home. 
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5.  Ulcers  vohich  yield  to  Arsenic. 

The  sores  which  come  under  the  definition  of  n 
me  tavffere  or  Itipu.i,  derive  great  benefit  from  tht» 
powerful  remedy.    Sir  E.  Home  observes,  that  they  are 
nearly  allied  to  cancer,  difl!ering  from  it  in  not  co; 
laminating  the  neighbouring  parts  by  absorption 
only  spreading  by  immediate  contact. 

Fiom  some  cases  which  fell  under  Sir  E.  Hom 
observation,  he  discovered  that  arsenic  was  not  o; 
eflicacious  as  an  external,  but  also  as  an  internal 
medy.  I  shall  not  unnecessarily  enlarge  upon  ti 
subject  in  the  present  place,  as  the  reader  may  refer 
the  articles  Arsevic,  Cancer^  Lvpus,  Hospital  Gi 
ffrene,  &;c.,  for  additional  information  relative  to 
uses  of  this  mineral  in  the  practice  of  surgery. 

Sir  E.  Home  is  an  advocate  for  its  employment,  h 
internally  and  externally,  for  ulcers  of  untoward  a 
pearance  on  the  legs.  The  /ungated  ulcer  is  particu* 
larly  pointed  out  by  this  gentleman  as  being  benefited 
by  arsenic.  Tins  ulcer  occurs  on  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
and  on  the  sole  of  the  foot.  From  its  surface,  a  fungus 
shoots  out,  which  is  entirely  diflTerent  from  common 
granulations.  The  new-formed  substance  is  radiated 
in  its  structure,  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer  being  the  cen 
tral  point,  and  the  external  surface,  which  is  continu 
ally  increasing,  the  circumference.  The  substance  of 
this  fungus  is  very  tender,  and  readily  bleeds.  Ti 
first  .'♦fage  of  the  disease  sometimes  has  the  appearai 
of  a  scrofulous  affection  of  the  metatarsal  bones 
the  parts  .seem  more  enlarged,  and  when  the  s 
ulcerates,  a  fungus  shoots  out  and  betrays  the  natu 
of  the  ca<e. 

One  species  of  the  fungated  ulcer  is  capable  of  con- 
taminating the  lymphatic  glands :  the  other  is  not  bo 
The  first  is  represented  by  Sir  E.  Home  as  being  in- 
curable by  arsenic  or  any  other  known  medicine. 

The  second  yields  to  tliis  remedy.  Sir  E.  Home  use* 
a  saturated  solution,  made  by  boiling  while  arsenic  in 
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water  for  several  hours,  in  a  sand  heat.  He  gives  from 
three  to  ten  drops  internally;  and  for  odtward  use, 
dilutes  a  drachm  with  two  pints  of  water,  making  it 
afterward  gradually  stronger  and  stronger  till  it  is  of 
double  strength.  The  application  may  either  be  made 
in  the  form  of  a  poultice,  or  of  lint  dipped  in  the  lotion. 
The  best  and  safest  preparation  of  arsenic,  both  for 
internal  and  external  use,  is  the  kali  arseiiicatum. 
The  mode  of  employing  it  may  be  learned  by  turning 
to  the  articles  Arsenic,  Cancer^  Potassa,  Lupus,  &,c. 

6.  Ulcers  attended  with  Varicose  Veins. 
A  certain  kind  of  ulcer  is  very  apt  to  occur  on  the 
inside  of  the  leg,  and  is  equally  dilRcult  to  cure,  and 
liable  to  break  out  again,  it  has  the  look  of  a  mild, 
indolent  sore;  but  the  branches  and  trunk  of  the  vena 
vaphena  are  enlarged,  and  this  varix  of  the  veins  keeps 
the  ulcer  from  healing.  The  sore  is  seldom  deep, 
usually  spreads  along  the  surface,  and  has  an  oval 
shape,  the  ends  of  which  a^e  vertically  situated. 
There  is  a  pain  affecting  the  limb  rather  deeply,  ex- 
tending up  in  the  course  of  the  veins,  and  exasi)erated 
ty  keeping  the  leg  a  long  while  in  an  erect  posture. 

This  is  a  kind  of  ulcer  which  derives  inunense  be- 
nefit from  a  tight  roller,  applied  from  the  toes  to  tlie 
knee,  although  the  direct  operation  of  the  pressure  of 
the  bandage  on  the  sore  is  itself  productive  of  no  par- 
ticular good. 

Sir  E.  Home  found,  however,  that  many  patients 
sould  not  bear  laced  stockings,  or  tight  bandages,  and 
that  others  received  no  relief  from  them.  He  re[)re- 
sents,  that  in  consequence  of  the  size  of  the  vena  sa- 
phena,  and  its  numberless  convolutions,  the  return  of 
blood  from  the  smaller  branches  is  so  impeded  as  to 
retard  the  circulation  in  the  smaller  arieries,  and  to  in 
terfere  with  their  action  in  forming  healthy  irranula- 
tions.  The  coats  and  valves  of  the  veins  also  become 
thickened,  so  that  the  latter  parts  (the  valves)  do  not 
do  their  office  of  supporting  tJie  weight  of  the  column 
of  blood. 

These  reflections  induced  him  to  think,  that  some 
benefit  might  be  obtained  from  applying  a  ligature 
rotind  the  vena  saphena  where  this  vessel  passes  over 
the  knee-joint,  so  as  to  lake  off  a  part  of  the  pressure 
of  the  column  of  blood.  The  following  way  of  per- 
forming the  operation  was  recommended :  "  As  the 
veins  are  only  turgid  in  the  erect  posture,  the  operation 
should  be  performed  while  the  patient  is  standing ;  and 
if  placed  upon  a  table,  on  which  there  is  a  chair,  the 
hack  of  the  chair  will  serve  him  to  rest  upon  ;  and  he 
will  have  the  knee-joint  at  a  very  convenient  height 
for  the  surgeon.  'I'he  leg  to  be  operated  upon  must 
stand  with  the  inner  ankle  facing  the  lit'ht,  which  will 
e-tpose  very  advantasjeously  the  eidarged  vena  sa[)hena 
passing  over  the  knee-joint.  While  the  patient  is  in 
this  posture,  if  a  fold  of  the  skin,  which  is  very  loose 
at  this  part,  is  pinched  up  transversely,  and  kept  in  that 
position  by  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  surgeon  on  one 
side,  and  of  an  assistant  on  the  other,  this  fold  maybe 
divided  by  a  pointed  scalpel,  pushed  through  with  the 
back  of  the  knife  towards  tfce  limb  to  prevent  the  vein 
being  wounded  ;  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  skin  is 
divided  in  making  an  issue.  This  will  expose  the 
vein  sufficiently;  but  there  is  commonly  a  thin  mem- 
branous fascia  confining  it  in  its  situation;  and  when 
that  is  met  with,  the  vein  had  better  be  laterally  dise  n 
gaged  by  the  point  of  the  kniCe.  This  is  most  expe- 
ditiously done  by  laying  hold  of  the  fascia  with  a  pair 
of  dii^secting  forceps,  and  dividing  it;  for  it  is  difficult 
tocut  upon  parts  which  givi;  little  resistance,  and  there 
IS  a  risk  of  wounding  the  vein.  After  this,  a  silver 
crooked  needle,  with  the  point  rounded  off,  will  readily 
i'orce  its  way  through  the  cellular  membrane  con- 
nected with  the  vein,  without  any  danger  of  wounding 
the  vexsel,  and  ciirry  a  ligature  round  it.  This  part,  or, 
indeed,  what  may  be  considered  as  the  whole  of  the 
operation  being  fifiished,  the  patient  had  belter  be  put 
to  bed,  so  as  to  allow  the  vein  to  be  in  its  ea-iest  state 
before  the  ligature  is  tied,  and  then  a  knot  is  to  be 
made  upon  the  vein  ;  this  gives  some  pain ;  but  it  is  by 
no  mcanx  severe.  The  edses  of  the  wound  in  the 
skin  are  now  to  be  brought  together  by  sticking  plaster, 
except  where  the  littature  passes  out,  and  a  comprr-ss 
and  bandagf  applietl,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  moderiitn  de- 
free  of  preg.su  re  on  the  veins,  both  above  and  below 
the  part  included  in  he  ligature."— ' //omc  On  Ulcers, 
p.  999  ed.'l 


As  a  general  practice,  I  never  entertained  awy  doubt 
about  the  preference  which  ought  to  be  given  to  band- 
ages. Indeed,  the  risk  attending  the  plan  of  lying 
and  dividing  large  veins  has  now  been  displayed  in  so 
many  fatal  examples,  that  I  begin  to  think,  that,  in  a 
few  years  more,  such  operations  will  only  be  men- 
tioned as  things  which  ought  not  to  be  done.  Sir  A. 
Cooper,  indeed,  has  already  entered  his  protest  against 
them,  and  mentions  several  cases  in  which  the  experi- 
ment had  a  fatal  result.— (/^ccf«res,  ^c.  vol.  1,  ;;.205.) 

It  appears  that  A.  Par^  proposed  and  performed  an 
operation  similar  to  that  described  by  Sir  E.  Home. — 
( The  Works  of  .4.  Fare,  translated  by  Johnson;  folio., 
p.  319.)  An  account  of  Mr.  Brodie's  operation  for  the 
cure  of  varicose  veins,  and  some  additional  remarks 
on  the  treatment  of  ulcers  accompanied  with  varices, 
will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  article.  See  Varicose 
Veins.  A  description  of  what  has  sometimes  been 
called  the  hospital  sore,  is  given  under  the  head  of 
Hospital  Gangrene. 

7.   Ulcers  from  irritation  of  the  J^ails. 

Sometimes  portions  of  the  nails  grow  against,  or 
even  into  the  flesh  of  the  fingers  or  toes,  a  fungua 
arises  there,  and,  notwithstanding  the  repealed  appli- 
cation of  caustic,  the  disease  returns,  and  the  patient 
continues  in  a  slate  of  considerable  pain  and  seriously 
disabled.  The  treatment  recommended  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper  consists  in  paring  the  nail  till  it  is  as  thin  as  it 
can  be  made  without  the  production  of  bleeding:  its 
edge  is  then  to  be  raised,  and  a  small  bit  of  lint  placed 
between  it  and  the  sore.  When,  however,  the  irrita* 
tion  is  so  great,  that  even  the  application  of  lint  cannot 
be  endured,  he  slits  up  the  nail  and  turns  it  back  with 
forceps,  or  even  removes  it. — {Lectures,  «J-c.  p.  200, 
vol.  1.)  A  common  plan  is  to  apply  Plunket's  caustic, 
a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  liquor  arse- 
nicalis,  or  a  blister,  so  as  to  produce  a  separation  of  the 
offending  part  of  the  nail ;  but  such  treatment  is  some- 
times tedious.  According  to  Mr.  Wardrop,  the  shape 
of  the  nail  is  not  really  altered,  and  the  chief  point  in 
the  treatment  is,  not  to  cut  away  any  of  it,  but  to  re- 
duce the  swelling  of  the  soft  parts  which  press  against 
the  nail,  and  he  has  generally  found  that  the  applica- 
tion of  lunar  caustic  destroys  the  painful  and  irritable 
ulcerated  surface,  while  it  promotes  the  absorption  of 
the  thickened  parts. — (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  5,  p. 
131,  &c.) 

I  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a  brief  notice  of 
Mr.  Stafford's  new  method  of  treating  deep  excavated 
ulcers.  It  consists  in  pouring  into  the  excavation 
melted  wax  of  an  extremely  adhesive  quality,  and  just 
of  that  temperature  which  it  has  when  it  is  on  the 
point  of  cooling,  and  when  it  will  immediately  become 
solid  in  the  ulcer.  In  this  manner  the  under  surface  of 
the  wax,  when  cold,  comes  into  close  contact  with  the 
general  surface  of  the  sore,  and  the  whole  excavation 
is  filled  by  it.  The  ulcer  having  been  cleaned  with 
dry  lint,  a  brush  is  then  to  be  dipped  in  the  melted 
wax,  which  in  to  be  allowed  to  drop  from  it  into  the 
sf)re.  After  the  wax  has  become  solid,  it  is  to  be  re- 
tained in  its  place  with  a  strip  or  two  of  adhesive 
plaster.  This  mode  of  dressing  is  to  be  renewed  on 
the  third  day.  The  presence  of  the  mass  of  wax 
seems  to  have  the  effect  of  exciting  the  growth  of 
healthy  granulations.  The  wax  used  by  Mr.  Stafford 
consists  of  four  parts  of  white  wax,  and  of  one  of 
Venice  turpentine.  The  cases  to  Avhich  he  conceives 
this  treatment  adapted  are,  "the  open  and  excavated 
bubo;  ulcers  of  the  legs;  indolent  scrofulous  sores; 
excavations  in  the  flesh  in  consequence  of  sloughing 
phacedoena ;  ulcers  situated  over  large  arteries;  sinuses 
and  fistulous  passages  liiat  have  been  laid  open ;  the 
sores  left  by  extensive  burns;  broken  chilblains;  and, 
in  short,  those  of  any  dej)ih,  from  whatever  cause  they 
may  arise."  He  also  speaks  of  its  titility  in  cancerous 
ulcers.— (See  Stafford's  Kssaij  vpim  (he  Treatment  of 
the  Deep  and  Kxcavated  Ulcer,  Qrn.  /,nnd.  1829.)  As 
I  have  never  tried  this  simple  method,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  offer  any  positive  opinion  on  its  merits.  Mr. 
Stafford's  accounts  of  It  are  very  flattering;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  other  practitioners  may  find  it  as  effi- 
cacious as  he  seems  to  have  done  In  so  many  ulcers, 
and  these  of  characters  so  very  different. 

CnnsxiM  Michael  Underwood's  Treatise  on  Ulcers  ef 
the  Le/rs,  i,c.  Boo.  Land.  1783,  and  Sur/ricnl  Tracts: 
2d  ed.  1799.     B.  Bell,  A  Treatise  on  the  Theory  ant 
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Manag-ement  oj  Ulcers,  Ji-c.  new  ed.  8vo.  1791 ;  and  hit 
System  of  Surgery.  J.  Merk,  De  Curationibus  Ul- 
eerum  difficilium  prmsertim  in  Cruribus  Obviorum.  Ato. 
Ooett.  1776.  Baynton's  Descriptive  Account  of  a 
Jifew  Method  of  Treating  Old  Ulcers  of  the  Legs, 
1799,  ed.  2,  8vo.  Bristol,  1799.  Whately's  Practical 
Observations  on  the  Cure  of  Wounds  and  Ulcers  on 
the  Legs,  without  Rest,  8vo.  Lond.  1799.  Practical 
Obs.  on  the  Treatment  of  Ulcers  on  the  Legs,  to  which 
are  added  some  Observations  on  Varicose  Veins  and 
Piles,  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  ed.  2,  1801.  Principles 
of  Surgery,  by  .John  Bell,  vol.  J,  1801.  Hunter  on  the 
Blood,  Inflammation,  i^-c.  C.  Curtis,  Jin  Jiccount  of 
the  Diseases  of  India,  Src.  with  Observations  on  Ulcers 
and  the  Hospital  Sores  of  that  Country,  ($-c.  8vo.  Edin, 
1807.  B.  Brodie  on  the  Treatment  of  Varicose  Veins 
of  the  Legs,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  7,  p.  195,  ($-c. 
Roux,  Voyage  fait  a  Londres  en  1814,  on  Parallele  de 
la  Chirurgie  Angloise  avec  la  Chirurgie  Francoise,  p. 
142,  (V-c.  Paris,  1815.  Dr.  John  Thomson's  Lectures 
on  Inflammation,  p.  423,  <$'C.  Edin.  1813.  Dr.  Dewar 
on  the  Treatment  of  Sinuous  Ulcers,  in  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  7,  p.  482,  (S-c.  Sir  A.  Cooper's  Lectures, 
vol.  1,  1824.  Gibson's  Institutes  of  Surgery,  vol.  1, 
Philadelphia,  182i.  The  stages  of  several  cutaneous 
affections  attended  with  ulceration,  have  been  excel- 
lently described  by  Dr.  Bateman  in  his  valuable  Sy- 
nopsis of  Cutaneous  Diseases.  Essay  upon  the  Treat- 
ment of  the  Deep  and  Excavated  Ulcer,  by  R.  A.  Staf- 
ford, 8vo.  Lond.  1329. 

UNGUENTUM  ACIDJ  SULPIIURICL— 5L.  Acidi 
Sulphurici  3j.  Adipis  Suillaj  prajpaiatae  5 j.— These 
are  to  be  well  mixed  together  in  a  glass  mortar. 

This  ointment  has  been  used  by  Dr.  Duncan,  of 
Edinburgh,  for  curing  the  itch.  It  has  the  character 
also  of  being  efficacious  in  the  reduction  of  some  chro- 
nicswellings  of  the  joints;  and  when  mi.\ed  with  a 
good  deal  of  camphor,  it  was  rubbed  upon  the  tumour 
in  cases  of  bronchocele,  by  Mr.  Naylor,  of  Gloucester, 
with  considerable  eflect. 

As  the  sulphuric  acid  is  particularly  destructive  of 
vegetable  substances,  the  parts  to  which  this  ointment 
is  applied,  should  always  be  covered  with  flannel  in- 
stead of  linen. 

UNGUENTUM  ANTIMONIl  TARTARIZATL— 
ft.  Antini.  Tart.  3j.  Ung.  Cetacei  5j.  Misce.  The 
antimonial  ointment,  frequently  used  for  exciting  irri- 
tation of  the  skin,  with  the  view  of  relieving  diseases 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  irritated  part,  as  is  exenjplilied  in 
the  treatment  of  some  diseases  of  the  eyes  and  joints, 
and  a  variety  of  indolent  swellings. 

UNGUENTUM  CETACEI.— ft.  Cetacei  3  vj.  Cerie 
Albae  3  ij.  Olei,  Oliva?  uncias  Ires.  These  are  to  be 
melted  upon  a  slow  fire,  and  then  briskly  stirred  till 
cold. — This  ointment,  spread  on  lint,  serves  as  a  simple 
dressinir  for  wounds,  ulcers,  &c. 

UNGUENTUM  CER^E  CUM  ACETO.— ft.  Cera 
Albffi  5iv.  Olei  Olivaj  Ibj.  Aceti  Distiliali  5  ij.  The 
vinegar  is  to  be  gradually  mixed  witii  the  first  two  in- 
gredients after  these  have  been  melted  together.  Dr. 
Cheston  recommends  this  ointment  for  superficial  ex- 
coriations, cutaneous  eruptions,  &.c. 

UNGUENTUM  CONII.— ft.  Foliorum  Conii  re- 
centium.  Adipis  Suilla;  prceparatm,  sing.  ^iv.  The 
hemlock  is  to  be  bruised  in  a  marble  mortar,  after 
which  the  lard  is  to  be  added,  and  the  two  ingredients 
thorounhly  incorporated  by  beating.  They  are  then  to 
be  gently  melted  over  the  fire,  and  after  being  strained 
through  a  cloth,  and  the  fibrous  part  of  the  hemlock 
well  pressed,  the  oininient  is  to  be  stirred  till  c(iiile  cold. 
To  cancerous  or  scrofnlous  sores  this  ointment  may 
be  applied  with  a  prospect  of  advantage. — {Pharm. 
Chirurg.) 

The  Pharmacopceia  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
dirests  the  unguentum  conii,  vel  cicutse,  to  be  made  as 
follows : — ft.  Foliorum  Cicntie  Ibj.  Adipis  Suillse 
Ibiss.  Boil  the  leaves  in  the  melted  hog's  lard  until 
they  become  crisp.  Then  strain  the  ointment.  A  si- 
milar ointment  might  be  more  conveniently  n)ade, 
by  mixing  the  cxtractum  conii  with  any  common  salve. 

UNGUENTUM  DIGITALIS— ft.  Foliorum  Digi 
talis  Pnrpareffi  recentium.  Adipis  Suillae  preparatK, 
sing.  |iv.  This  ointment  may  be  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  unguentum  conii,  and  tried  in  the  same 
cases. 

UNGUENTUM   ELEMI    COMPOSITUM. ft. 

Elemi  B>j.    Terebinthins  3  xi.    Sevi  Ovilli  prxparati 


Ibij.  Olei  OlivcB  ^ij.  Melt  the  elemi  with  the  suet; 
remove  them  from  the  fire,  and  mix  them  inmiediately 
with  the  turpentine  and  oil.  Then  strain  the  mixtures 
— Sometimes  employed  for  dressing  ulcers  which stanQ 
in  need  of  stimulating  applications. 

UNGUENTUM  GALL.*  CAMPHORATtJM  -ftj 
Gallarum  Pulveris  Subtilissimi  3  ij.  Camphora  3  as. 
Adipis  Suillae  preparatae  I  ij.  Misce.— This  is  a  very 
good  application  to  piles,  after  their  inflammatory 
state  has  been  diminished  by  the  liq.  plumbi  acet.  dilut., 
bleeding,  aperient  medicines,  and  leeches. 

UNGUENTUM  IlELLEBORI  ALBI.— ft.  Helle- 
bori  AIbi  Pulv.  |j.  Adipis  Suillfe  preparatae  5iv. 
Olei  Limonis  3ss.  Misce.— This  ointment  will  cure' 
the  itch,  and  several  other  cutaneous  diseases. 

UNGUENTUM  IIYDRAKGYRI  FORTIUS.— ft 
Hydrargyri  purificati  Jbij.  Adipis  Suillae  preparata* 
^xxiij.  Sevi  Ovilli  prajparati  5j.  First  rub  the  quick^ 
silver  with  the  suet,  and  a  little  of  the  hog's  lard,  untfl' 
the  globules  disappear;  then  add  the  remainder  of  th« 
lard,  and  make  an  ointment. — This  is  the  commoB 
strong  mercurial  ointment.  Of  its  uses  we  need  say 
nothing  in  this  place.     See  Mercury. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  CAMPHORA- 
TUM. — ft.  Unguenti  Hydrargyri  §j.  Camphorae  3  S3. 
Misce. — This  is  often  recommended  to  be  rubbed  oa 
thickened,  indurated  parts,  with  the  view  of  exciting^ 
the  action  of  the  absorbents.  Rubbed  along  tlit-  course' 
of  the  urethra,  it  is  very  serviceable  in  diminishing  and 
removing  chordee.  ^™ 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  MITIUS.— ? 
Unguenti  Hydrargyri  fort.  Ibj.  Adipis  Suilla:  prajpu-^ 
ratffi  Ibij.  Misce. — The  weaker  mercurial  ointment  i^ 
often  rubbed  on  indurated,  thickened  parts  and  tumours^] 
when  the  object  is  merely  to  promote  their  absorption;^ 
and  it  is  not  advisable  to  employ  the  unguentum  hy- 
drargyri fort,  lest  a  salivation  should  be  induced. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  NITRATIS.— ' 
ft.  Hydrarg.  Purificati  I  j.  AcidiNiirosi  5ij.  Adipig 
prreparatffi  5  vj.  Olei  Olivie  5  'v.  Dissolve  the  quick- 
silver in  the  nitrous  acid ;  and  while  the  solution  is  yet 
hot,  mix  with  it  the  oil  and  hog's  lard,  previou^y 
melted,  but  beginning  to  concrete  by  being  exposed  to 
the  air.  This  ointment  is  a  celebrated  application  to 
the  inside  of  the  eyelids  in  cases  of  chronic  ophthalmy, 
and  also  to  specks  on  the  cornea.  When  blended  with 
a  little  olive  oil,  it  also  forms  a  very  eligible  stimula- 
ting dressing  for  numerous  kinds  of  sores.  It  is  parti- 
cularly efiicacious  in  curing  tinea  capitis  and  many 
other  cutaneous  diseases. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  NITRICO-OX- 
YDI.— ft.  Hydrargyri  nitrico-oxydi  sj.  Cera;  AlbjE 
5  ij.  Adipis  praepar.  5  vj.  Misce. — This  is  a  common 
stimulating  application  to  indolent  ulcers  and  sores  in 
general. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  PR7ECIPITATI 
ALBI.— ft.  Hydrarg.  Pra?cip.  AIbi  3j.  Adipis  prae- 
paratffi  3  iss.  Misce.  A  useful  application  in  certain 
cases  of  porrigo,  and  some  other  cutaneous  diseases. 
See  Porrigo. 

[There  is  sca.cely  to  be  found  among  the  whole  class 
of  unguents  so  valuable  a  means  of  relief  as  that 
which  is  afforded  by  the  white  precipitate  ointment  in 
cases  of  venereal  ulcers.  The  formula  may  be  ung. 
simpl.  3J.  cumprajcip.  alb.  3  ij.  M.  The  dressings  may  be 
renewed  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The  excess  of  dis- 
charge created  is  no  less  remarkabl?  than  the  altera- 
tion effected  in  the  part  itself.  I  have  more  freely  ap- 
plied this  unguent  to  venereal  ulcers  in  different  parts 
of  the  body  than  any  other  prescription ;  when  the 
disease  has  been  of  comparatively  short  existence,  and 
when  the  constitution  has  laboured  imderlhe  infirmity 
for  months  and  even  yaars.— Reese.] 

UNGUENTUM  lODINiE.     See  Iodine. 

UNGUENTUM  LIQ.  PLUMBI  ACETATIS.— ft 
Liquoris  Plumbi  Acetaiis  3  v.  Adipis  Suilla'  Ibj.  Cerse 
Albae  3  iv.  Melt  the  ingredients  together,  and  continue 
to  stir  them  till  cold. — This  ointment  is  employed  with 
great  advantage  as  a  simple  dressing.  According  to 
Mr.  Dunn,  of  Scarborough,  it  is  nmch  improved  by 
pouring  the  liquefied  mixture  before  the  lead  has  been 
added  to  it  into  cold  water.  It  is  then  to  be  rubbed  in 
a  mortar  or  on  a  slab,  with  the  liq.  plumbi  acet.  Tlie 
water  occasions  a  fine  white  cloudy  precipitation, 
which  gives  to  the  composition  a  belter  appear- 
ance. 

UNGUENTUM    OPHTHALMICUM  -ft.    Adipi* 
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ifpoillv  preparatas  5  ss.  Tutiaj  prjeparatae,  Bol.  Arnien. 
ring.  3ij.  Praecip.  Hydrarg.  Albi.  3j.  Misce.— Jftnin'a 
celebrated  ophthalmic  ointment. 

UNGUENTUM  OXYGENATUM,  ve!  ACIDI  NI 
'^Oril.— I^.  Axungiaj  SuilliB  recentis  nonsalsai  uncias 
■cxdecim.  Leni  calore  in  vase  vitreo  lente  liquefactis 
autcontinua  agitatione  instillentur  Acidi  Nitrici  unciaj 
dujB.  Massa  igni  exponalur,  donee  ebullire  ccepit;  tunc 
ab  igne  reirioveatur,  frigef'actaque  sevetur. 

In  ihid  process  the  nitric  acid  is  decomposed,  the  ni- 
trous gas  escaping,  and  the  oxygen  combining  with  liie 
lard.  This  ointment  was  particularly  recommended 
by  Alyon,  as  an  application  to  venereal  and  herpetic 
ulcers.  Its  virtues  are  said  to  vary  considerably,  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  of  the  acid  employed,  and  it  is 
not  generally  deemed  so  efficacious  as  the  ointment  of 
nitrate  of  mercury. 

UNGUENTUM  PICIS.— IJ;.  Picis,  Sevi  Ovilli  prae- 
parali,  sing.  Ibss.    Melt  and  then  strain  them. 

UNGUENTUM  PICIS  COMPOSITUM.— ?;.  Un- 
guenti  Picis,  Unguenti  Phiinbi  Superacetalissing.  ibss. 
Misce. 

The  two  preceding  ointments  are  applicable  to  cases 
of  tinea  capitis,  and  some  eruptive  complaints.  Also 
to  some  kinds  of  irritable  ulcers. 

UNGUENTUM  PICIS  CUM  SULPHURE.— ?:. 
Unguenti  Picis,  Unguenti  Sulphuris,  sing.  ^iv.  Misce. 
— This  is  one  of  the  most  common,  and,  I  believe, 
the  most  efficacious  applications  for  curing  porrigo. 

UNGUENTUM  PLUMBI  SUPERACETATIS.— 
IJ;.  Plumbi  Superacetatis  3  ij.  Cerse  Albse  3  ij.  Olei 
Ibss.  The  superacelate  of  lead,  previously  powdered, 
is  to  be  triturated  with  part  of  the  olive  oil.  The 
melted  wax  and  rest  of  the  oil  are  tlien  to  be  added. 
This  is  a  good  dressing  for  cases  requiring  a  mild  as- 
tringent application. 

UNGUENTUM  RESINiE.— Ijk.  Resins  Flavae, 
Ceraj  Flavre  sing.  ibj.  Olei  Olivie  Ibj.  Melt  the  resin 
and  wax  with  a  slow  fire ;  then  add  the  oil,  and  strain 
the  mixture  while  hot. — Tiiis  is  a  common  applica- 
tion to  ulcers  which  stand  in  need  of  being  gently 
stimulated. 

UNGUENTUM  SAMBUCL— R.  Florum  Sambnci, 
Adipis  Suillae,  singulorum  Ibj.  The  hog's  lard  being 
melted,  boil  the  elder  flowers  in  it  till  they  become 
crisp,' then  strain  the  mixture. 

UNGUENTUM  SULPHURIS.— 5;.  Adipis  SuillsE 
Ibss.  Florimi  Sulphuris  I  iv.  Misce. 

UNGUENTUM  TUTIM.—Vc.  Tutiaj  pra;parata3, 
Unguenti  Cetacei  q.  s.  Misce. — Used  for  smearing  the 
borders  and  inside  of  the  eyelids  in  cases  of  chronic 
Ophthiv'iny,  &c. 

UNGUENTUM  TUTI^   COMPOSITUM. R;. 

Tuiiffi  praeparatie,  Lapidis  Calaniinaris  pra'parati, 
sing.  3  vj.  C.^raphorje  3  ij.  Unguenti  Sambuci  Ibj. 
Misce. 

This  formula  is  contained  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  It  is  occasionally  ap- 
plied to  the  inside  of.  the  eyelids,  piles,  ulcerations,  ex- 
coriations, &c. 

UNGUENTUM  ZINCI.— R;.  Zinci  oxydi  3J.  Adi- 
pis pricpar.  5vj.  Misce.— An  astringent  application  in 
very  common  use. 

UNGUIS.  (j3  nail.)  Some  surgical  authors  apply 
this  term  to  a  collection  of  pus,  or  matter  in  the  eye, 
when  'he  abscess  appr-ars,  through  the  cornea,  to  be 
shaped  like  a  finger  nail. 

UNION  BY  THE  FIRST  INTENTION.-When 
the  opposite  surfaces  of  a  wound  are  brought  into  con- 
tact and  grow  together  at  once  without  suppurating, 
union  by  the  first  intention  is  said  to  take  place.  When 
wounds  heal  by  Huppurating,  granulating,  &c.  they  are 
Fometimes  surgically  described  as  getting  well  by  the 
secoitd  intention.     Sec  fVountls. 

URETHRA,  DESTRUCTION  OF  PART  OF  THE. 
— The  attempts  to  complete  the  canal  by  operations 
performed  on  the  Taliacotian  principles,  will  be  no- 
ticed in  the  article  Urinary  Fistuln.. 

URiyrHRA,  STRUrrijRES  of.— a  stricture  of 
the  urethra,  as  a  modern  writer  observes,  "consists  of 
some  morbid  alt«!ralion  of  action  or  of  structure,  by 
which  a  part  of  the  canal  is  rendered  narrower  than 
the  rest." — ( fVilnon  on  thr.  Mule  Urinary  and  Genital 
Orffann,  p.  301.)  According  to  Mr.  John  Fluntrr,  most 
obstructions  to  the  pa.ssage  of  the  urine,  if  not  all,  are 
attended  with  nearly  the  same  symptoms.  Few  per 
sons  take  notice  of  thp  first  nymptoms  of  a  stricture. 
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till  they  have  either  become  violent,  or  other  inconve- 
niences have  been  the  consequence.  A  patient  may 
have  a  considerable  stricture,  yet  be  unconscious  that 
his  urine  does  not  come  away  freely  ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  stricture,  there  may  even  be  a  tendency  to 
inflammation  and  suppuration  in  the  perineum,  while 
lie  feels  no  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  his  urine,  and 
does  not  suspect  that  he  has  any  other  complaint. 

Three  kinds  of  strictures  are  described ;  viz.  the  per- 
manent stricture,  which  arises  from  an  alteration  in  the 
structure  of  the  part  of  the  urethra ;  the  mixed,  con- 
sisting of  a  permanent  stricture  and  a  spasm ;  and  tlie 
spasmodic. 

It  is  observed  by  a  modern  writer,  that  the  spasmodic 
stricture  arises  from  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  canal  of 
the  urethra  heingso  highly  irritable,  that  the  slightest  sti- 
mulus will  cause  it  to  contract  and  occasion  the  stream 
of  urine  to  be  suddenly  obstructed.  Spasmodic  stric- 
tures he  considers  as  being  often  the  result  of  faulty  di- 
gestion. He  has  known  a  spasmodic  stricture  follow 
the  eating  of  high-seasoned  and  indigestible  food,  or  the 
drinking  of  acidulous  liquors;  and  he  asserts,  that  the 
spa.smodic  state  of  the  urethra  will  cease  if  the  irrita- 
ting substance  in  the  alimentary  canal  be  carried  off",  or 
the  acid  neutralized.  When  general  irritability  exists, 
he  believes  that  spasmodic  affection  of  the  urethra  may 
be  brought  on  by  urine  of  an  irritating  quality,  or  any 
other  local  stinmlation  of  the  urethra,  as  by  a  bougie, 
&c.— (,See  Stafford  on  Strictures  in  the  Urethra,  SfC. 
p.  3.) 

Whether  the  urethra  be  a  truly  muscular  canal,  and 
whether  a  variety  of  circumstances,  remarkable  in  ita 
healthy  and  diseased  state,  can  be  accounted  for  by  ita 
elasticity,  the  action  of  the  muscles  in  the  perina;um, 
and  other  principles,  without  supposing  the  canal  lobe 
itself  muscular,  are  questions  on  which  difl>'rentopi 
nions  are  entertained.  However,  the  generality  of  mo- 
dern practitioners  in  this  country  incline  to  that  view 
of  the  subject  which  refers- the  property  of  muscular- 
ity either  to  the  membrane  of  the  urethra  itself,  or  tc 
the  substance  inunediately  surrounding  it.  The  latter 
has  been  alleged  to  be  the  real  case.  "From  Mr. 
Bauer's  examination  (says  Sir  Everard  Home)  we  find 
that  the  human  urethra  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  an  In- 
ternal membrane,  and  an  external  tnuscular  covering. 
The  internal  membrane  is  exceedingly  thin,  and  no 
fibres  are  met  with  that  can  give  it  the  power  of  con- 
traction. When  it  is  put  oii  the  stretch  in  a  transverse 
direction,  the  circumference  of  the  canal  is  no  ways  in- 
creased ;  but  when  stretched  longitudinally,  a  small  de- 
gree of  elongation  is  produced.  When  a  transverse 
section  of  the  urethra  is  made,  while  in  a  collapsed 
state,  the  internal  membrane  is  found  thrown  into  foIds» 
pressed  together  by  the  surrounding  parts."  It  is  af- 
terward explained,  that  "  the  muscular  covering  by 
which  the  membrane  is  surrounded,  or  enclosed,  ia 
made  up  of  fasciculi  of  very  short  fibres,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  interwoven  together  and  to  be  connected 
by  their  origins  and  insertions  with  one  another. 
They  all  have  a  longitudinal  direction.  There  is  a 
greater  thickness  of  this  muscular  structure  upon  the 
upper  than  the  under  surface  of  the  urethra,  whicli 
is  slill  more  evident  as  it  approaches  nearer  to  the 
external  orifice.  The  fasciculi  are  united  together 
by  an  elastic  substance  of  the  consistence  of  mucus. 
Immediately  beyond  the  muscular  portion  of  the 
urethra,  is  the  cellular  structure  of  the  corpus  spon- 
giosum." 

Formerly,  "  it  was  believed,  that  either  the  .ining  of 
the  urethra  was  composed  of  circular  fibres,  possessed 
of  a  power  of  contraction,  or  that  it  was  immediately 
surrounded  by  such  fibres  ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  dis- 
ease commonly  known  by  the  name  of  a  stricture  in 
the  urethra  was  produced  by  a  contraction  of  some  of 
these  circular  fibres;  and  that  permanent  stricture  was 
a  term  applied  to  these  jiarts,  when,  in  consequence  of 
inflammation,  they  became  confined  to  that  particular 
state.  W<.'  now  find  that  the  linin/r  of  the  urethra  it 
never  met  with  in  a  contracted  state,  but  is  thrown  into 
folds  by  the  action  of  the  elastic  ligamentous  covering 
of  the  corpus  spongiosum,  and  the  swell  of  the  /u»^«- 
titrfiwni  muscular  fibres  within  it;  and  when  these  fibre* 
have,  by  acting  through  their  wholelengtli,  reduced  tJic 
urethra  to  its  shortest  stale,  the  pressure  upon  the  In- 
ternal membrane  is  so  great  that  there  is  not  room  for 
the  urine  to  pass,  li'l  these  fibres  arc  relaxed  by  ei0»* 
gating  the  whole  canal. 
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A  spasmodic  stricture  is  in  reality  a  contraction  of 
a  small  portion  of  the  longitudinal  muscular  fibres, 
while  the  rest  are  relaxed  ;  and  as  this  may  lake  place 
either  all  arouiid,or  upon  anyone  side,  it  explains  what 
is  met  with  in  practice,  and  could  not  before  be  satis- 
factorily accounted  for;  the  mark,  or  impression  of  a 
stricture  sometimes  forming  a  circular  depression  upon 
the  bougie  ;  at  other  limes,  only  on  one  side. 

A  permanent  stricture  is  that  contraction  of  the  ca- 
nal which  takes  place  in  consequence  of  coagulable 
lymph  being  exuded  between  the  fasciculi  of  muscular 
fibres,  and  upon  the  internal  membrane,  in  different 
quantities,  according  to  circumstances :  and,  in  the 
same  proportion,  diminishing  the  passage  tor  the  urine 
at  that  part,  or  completely  closing  it  up." — (Sir  Eve- 
rard  Home  in  Phil.  Trans.  1820,  and  Pract.  Obs.  on 
Strictures,  vol.  3,  p.  26,  tjc.  8vo.  I^ond.  1821.) 

For  a  particular  detail  of  the  arguments  and  remarks 
urged  against  the  doctrine  of  the  urethra  being  a  tube, 
capable  of  havinii  its  diameter  suddenly  lessened  at 
every  point  by  the  contraction  of  muscular  fibres,  I 
must  refer  to  the  writings  of  Mr.  C.  Bell  and  Mr.  iShaw, 
whose  statements,  indeed,  have  been  noticed  in  my  in- 
troductory work.— (See  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of 
Surgery,  p.  595,  ed.  5.) 

In  all  obstructions  of  the  urethra,  the  stream  of  water 
becomes  small  in  proportion  to  the  stoppage  ;  but  though 
this  symptom  is  probably  the  first,  it  is  not  always  ob- 
served by  the  patient. 

According  to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  the  earliest  symptom  of 
a  stricture  is  the  retention  of  a  few  drops  of  urine  in 
the  urethra,  after  the  patient  has  made  water,  which 
drops  soon  escape,  and  slightly  wet  the  linen,  while 
another  small  quantity  of  urine  collected  between  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  and  the  stricture,  may  be  expelled 
by  pressure  on  the  lower  side  of  the  urethra.  This  in- 
ability of  completely  emptying  the  urethra,  liowever,  is 
observed  in  tlie  generality  of  persons  after  a  certain 
age,  and  even  in  youngish  individuals  who  have  led  ir- 
regular lives :  much  stress,  therefore,  cannot  be  laid 
upon  this  circumstance  alone.  The  next  thing  noticed, 
he  says,  is  an  irritable  stale  of  the  bladder,  evinced  by 
the  patient  not  beim;  able  to  sleep  so  long  as  usual,  with- 
out discharging  his  urine.  As  the  disease  increases, 
the  stream  of  urine  is  forked,  spiral,  or  scattered ;  and, 
in  a  more  advanced  stage,  the  water  is  often  voided 
only  by  drops,  especially  when  the  urethra  is  under  the 
influence  of  cold,  irritation,  or  Uie  effects  of  intempe- 
rance. When  the  stream  of  urine  is  thus  altered,  or 
broken,  Mr.  Hunter  recommends  the  passage  to  be  ex- 
amined with  a  bougie ;  and,  and  if  one  of  a  common 
size  can  be  readily  introduced,  the  difficulty  of  voiding 
the  urine  is  likely  to  depend  on  a  diseased  enlargement 
of  the  prostate  gland,  which  should  be  examined. — 
(See  Prostate  Gland.) 

The  spasmodic  stricture  may  be  known  by  its  being 
only  of  temporary  duration.  This  kind  of  case,  and 
more  particularly  the  permanent  stricture,  are  gene- 
rally attended  with  a  gleet.  The  latter  complaint  is  of- 
ten suspected  to  be  the  only  one,  until  all  efforts  to  pro- 
duce a  cure  are  found  to  be  fruitless. 

In  diseases  of  the  urethra,  and  also  of  the  prostate 
gland  and  bladder,  there  is  commonly  an  uneasiness 
about  the  perinteum,  arms,  and  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men.— {Hunter.) 

The  first  progress  of  the  contraction  is  generally  very 
slow  ;  but  when  once  it  has  so  far  increased,  that  the 
longitudinal  fibres  are  not  wholly  relaxed  by  the  force 
of  the  urine,  its  subsequent  advances  are  more  rapid, 
and  new  symptoms  are  perceived.  The  urine  is  voided 
more  frequently,  does  not  pass  without  a  considerable 
effort,  attended  with  pain  ;  and  a  strauiing  sensation 
continues  after  the  bladder  is  emptied.  If  the  patient 
accidentally  catch  cold,  drink  a  glass  of  spirituous 
liquor,  acid  beverage,  or  punch,  commit  an  excess  in 
drinking  wine,  or  remove  quickly  from  a  warm  to  a 
cold  temperature,  the  urine  will,  perhaps,  pass  only  in 
drops,  or  be  entirely  obstructed.  These  causes  induce, 
in  the  longitudinal  fibres  at  the  contracted  part,  a  spas- 
modic action  by  which  it  is  closed.  Cold,  externally 
applied  to  the  body,  has  so  great  an  effect  upon  a  spas- 
modic stricture,  that  a  patient,  who  can  make  water 
without  the  smallest  difficulty  in  a  warm  room,  is  often 
quite  unable  to  void  a  drop,  on  making  the  attempt  in 
the  open  air.  However,  on  returning  to  a  warm  room, 
and  sitting  down  a  little  while,  he  becomes  able  again 
to  expel  his  urine.     The  symptoms  of  a  stricture  are 


more  il-equent  in  persons  who  lead  a  sedentary  life 
than  in  others  whose  pursuits  are  active. 

Strictures  in  the  urethra  being  attended  with  a  dis- 
charge and  pain  in  making  water,  especially  after  any 
excess,  are  frequently  legarded  and  treated  as  a  gonor- 
rhoea. These  two  symptoms  often  come  on  a  few  ' 
hours  after  connexion  with  women ;  the  degree  of  in- 
flammation is  very  slight;  the  discharge  is  the  first  symp 
tom,  and  is  more  violent  at  the  commencement  ilran  a* 
any  other  period.  Tlie  inflammation  subsides  in  a  few 
days,  leaving  only  the  discharge,  wliich  also  frequently 
disappears  in  five  or  six  days,  whether  any  means  be 
em()loyed  or  not  for  its  removal. — (Home.) 

What  renders  a  stricture  particularly  apt  to  be  mis 
taken  for  a  gonorrhcea  is,  that  in  both  diseases,  the  pain 
in  making  water  is  e^tperienced  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  from  the  orifice  of  the  glans  penis. 

In  consequence  of  the  natural  sympathy  between  the^ 
urethra  and  testicles,  the  latter  organs  are  apt  to  swell 
in  cases  of  stricture;  and  as  ther«  is  also  a  discbarge, 
the  disease  is  often  mistaken  for  a  common  hernia  hu- 
moralis  from  gonorrhoBa,  and  a  treatment  on  very 
wrong  principles  is  instituted. 

In  a  more  advanced  stage,  tlie  part  of  the  urethra, 
which  is  the  seat  of  stricture,  is  always  much  narrower 
than  the  rest  of  tlie  canal.  The  stricture  is  permanent, 
being  combined  with  a  thickening  of  structure,  where- 
by the  diameter  of  the  diseased  part  of  the  passage  ia 
lessened.  However,  the  diameter  of  the  affected  por- 
tion of  the  canal  even  now  varies,  according  as  the 
spasm  and  projection  of  the  longitudinal  fibres,  and  the 
spa.smodic  action  of  the  muscles  about  the  perinteum, 
and  the  effects  of  inflammation,  contribute  more  or  less 
to  a  temporary  increase  of  the  obstruction.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Sir  Everard  Home,  the  case  is  now  both  a 
permanent  stricture  and  a  spasmodic  one ;  permanent, 
because  the  diseased  part  of  the  urethra  is  always  nar- 
rower than  the  rest  of  this  passage ;  and  spasmodic,.in- 
asnmch  as  the  stricture  may  be  rendered  still  more  con- 
tracted by  spasm  affecting  the  muscular  structure,' 
adjoining  the  disease.  In  the  contracted  state,  \hv 
passage  is  closed  up ;  in  the  relaxed,  the  urine  can  pi 
through  it  in  a  small  stream. 

In  old  cases  of  stricture,  the  muscular  coat  of  tlie 
bladder  becomes  thickened  and  stronger  than  natural, 
in  ccmsequence  of  more  force  being  necessary  tb  pro- 
pel the  urine  through  the  obstructed  part.  The  blad- 
der, in  this  thickened  state,  does  not  admit  of  the  usual 
dilatation,  so  that  the  patient  is  obliged  to  make  water 
very  frequently,  and  he  is  unable  to  pass  the  whole 
night  without  making  this  evacuation  once  or  twice.— 
{Home.) 

A  nocturnal  emission  of  the  semen  is  another  very 
common  symptom  of  a  stricture ;  and  some  patients 
seem  to  have  no  other  complaint  attendant  on  the  dis- 
ease of  the  urethra, 

A  periodical  discharge  is  sometimes  brought  on  by 
cold,  or  other  occasional  causes.  When  the  inflamma- 
tion extends  to  the  bladder,  the  frequency  of  making 
water  is  considerably  increased,  and  the  urine  yeiy 
turbid.  It  is  voided  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours, 
once  or  even  twice  every  hour;  and,  when  allowed  to 
stand,  it  deposites  a  substance  in  the  form  of  powder, 
consisting  of  coagulable  lymph.  This  is  the  slightest 
kind  of  attack. 

Sometimes  the  bladder  is  inflamed  in  a  greater  de- 
gree, and  secretes  pus,  which  is  discharged  with  the 
urine.  In  a  still  more  violent  attack,  the  discharge  is 
similar  to  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  particularly  adhe- 
sive, being,  according  to  Sir  Everard  Home,  the  vitiated 
secretion  of  the  prostate  gland.  When  the  infiamrna« 
tion  of  the  bladder  becomes  still  worse,  the  affection 
sometimes  extends  to  the  peritoneum,  and  the  patient 
dies. 

As  strictures  of  longstanding  always  impede  the  pas- 
sage of  the  urine,  the  bladder  acts  with  augmented 
force  to  overcome  the  resistance.  In  this  manner,  llie 
stricture  is  kept  in  a  continual  state  of  irritation, 
and  the  obstruction  becomes  more  and  more  consi 
derahle. 

In  a  few  case.',  indeed,  the  diseased  part  of  the  ureth- 
ra is  rendered  quite  impervious;  and  the  patient's  life 
is  preserved  by  the  urethra  ulcerating  at  some  poin\ 
within  the  obstruction,  and  fi.-itulous  openings  taking 
place  in  the  peri nasum.— (See  Fistula  in  Perinao.) 

As  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  correctly  observed,  piles  are 
sometimes  a  consequence  of  strictures;  and  the  efforti 
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made  to  expel  the  urine,  are  occaaonally  a  cause  of 
the  direct  or  internal  inguinal  hernia. 

Strictures  are  frequently  attended  with  constitutional 
symptoms,  one  of  wliich  is  a  complete  paroxysm  of 
fever.  The  cold  fit  is  very  severe ;  this  is  followed  by 
a  hot  fit,  and  then  a  profuse  perspiration.  During  the 
ligor  nausea  and  vomiting  generally  occur,  and  at  this 
period  the  patient  has  occasion  to  make  water  fre- 
quently, seldom  experiencing  at  the  same  time  any 
strangury.  When  the  fit  is  tolerably  complete,  the  pa- 
tient suffers  in  general  only  one ;  in  the  opposite  cir- 
cumstance two  ;  but  a  greater  number  rarely  happens. 
Such  febrile  paroxysms  are  most  frequent  in  warm 
countries ;  but  do  every  now  and  then  take  place  in 
this  climate,  particularly  in  consequence  of  exposure 
to  cold,  excesses,  and  the  introduction  both  of  common 
and  armed  bougies.  They  are  also  said,  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper,  to  be  common  in  that  stage  of  the  disease 
in  which  the  urine  is  blended  witl)  pus. 

According  to  the  principles  of  Sir  Everard  Home,  tlje 
jongitudinal  muscular  fibres  on  the  outside  of  the  mem- 
brane of  the  urethra  are  liable  to  a  spasmodic  contrac- 
tion, in  which  state  their  swell  lessens  the  diameter  of 
the  passage,  and  they  are  incapable  of  becoming  re- 
lazed  again  until  the  spasm  is  removed.  This  spas- 
modic stricture  is  only  a  wrong  action  of  these  longi- 
tudinal fibres ;  and,  if  the  parts  could  be  examined  in 
their  relaxed  state,  there  would  be  no  appearance  of 
disease. 

When  the  contraction  is  not  considerable,  it  appears, 
on  examination  after  death,  to  be  merely  a  narrowing 
of  tlie  urethra ;  but  a  permanent  stricture,  in  a  more 
advanced  state,  usually  consists  of  a  ridge,  which 
forms  a  projection  in  the  passage. — {Home.)  Tlie  lat- 
ter form  of  the  di.sease  is  now  described  by  the  gene- 
rality of  modern  writers  as  the  effect  of  chronic  in- 
Hammation. — (C  Bell.,  Boyer,  Sir  A.  Cooper,  <S-c.) 

Mr.  Hunter  informs  us,  that  the  disease  generally 
occupies  no  great  length  of  the  passage  ;  at  least,  that 
this  was  the  case  in  most  of  the  instances  which  he 
examined.  In  these  cases,  the  contraction  was  not 
broader  than  if  it  had  been  produced  by  surrounding 
the  urethra  with  a  piece  of  packthread  ;  and  in  many 
it  had  a  good  deal  of  the  appearance  wliich  one  may 
fancy  such  a  cause  would  produce.  He  had  seen, 
however,  the  urethra  contracted  for  more  than  an  inch 
in  length,  owing  to  its  coats  or  internal  membrane  be- 
ing irregularly  thickened,  and  forming  a  winding  ca- 
nal. I  lately  saw  a  man  in  the  King's  Bench  prison, 
whose  urethra  was  completely  obliterated  from  the 
glans  to  the  perinaeum,  where  a  fistula  was  situated, 
out  of  which  he  voided  his  urine.  Besides  these  forms 
of  stricture.  Sir  A.  Cooper  used  to  show  in  liis  lecturefi 
a  kind  of  stricfure  produced  by  the  extension  of  a 
membranous  band  acro^  the  passage. 

According  to  Mr.  Stafford,  the  contractions  which 
occupy  a  considerable  extent  of  the  passage  are  gene- 
rally extremely  irregular;  and  their  structure  resembles 
that  of  cartilage,  being  indurated  and  tough.  In  these 
cases,  which  are  usually  of  long  standing,  the  mem- 
brane likewise  partakes  of  the  change,  being  firmer 
and  thicker  than  natural. — {On  Strictures,  ^c.  p.  11.) 

A  stricture  does  not  always  arise  from  an  equal 
contraction  of  the  urethra  all  round;  for  in  some  in- 
stances, the  contraction  is  only  on  one  side;  a  fact 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  better  accounted  for  by  the 
consideration  of  the  longitudinal  arrangement  of  the 
muscular  fibres  in  packets  on  the  outside  of  the  mem- 
hrane  of  the  urethra,  than  the  circular  kind  of  stricture 
only  occupying  as  small  an  extent  of  the  passage  as 
the  constriction  which  would  arise  from  the  application 
of  a  piece  of  packthread  round  it.  The  contraction  of 
one  side  of  the  canal  only  throws  the  passage  to  the 
oppositii  side,  which  often  renders  the  introduction  of  a 
bougie  difllcult.  The  contracted  part  is  whiter  than 
the  rest  of  the  nrethrn,  and  is  harder  in  its  consistence. 
In  some  cases  tJiere  are  several  strictures.  Mr.  Hunter 
saw  half  a  dozen  in  one  urethra,  and  he  observes,  that 
a  stricture  is  frequently  attended  with  small  tightncHscs 
in  other  parts  of  the  passage.  According  to  the  same 
authority,  every  part  of  the  urethra  is  not  equally 
subject  to  stricture?,  the  bulbous  portion  being  much 
the  mml  subject  to  them.  A  stricture  is  sonintimes 
■ituated  on  thi.s  side  of  the  bulb,  hut  very  seldom  be- 
yond  it,  that  is,  nearer  the  bladder.  Mr.  Ilunter  riPVfr 
aaw  a  stricture  in  that  part  of  the  uiethrn  which 
through  tJic  prostate  gland ;  and  the  bulb,  be- 


sides being  the  most  frequent  seat  of  this  disease,  if 
also  subject  to  it  in  its  worst  forme. 

Sir  Everard  Home  measured  the  length  of  the  ure- 
thra in  different  subjects,  and  examined  the  diameters 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  passage.  Strictures,  ac- 
cording to  this  gentleman,  occur  most  commonly  just 
behind  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  the  distance  lr«)m  Iho 
external  orifice  being  6^  or  7  inches.  The  situation 
next  in  the  order  of  frequency  is  about  4^  inches  Irora 
the  orifice  of  the  glans.  The  disease  does  also  occui 
at  3^  inches,  and  sometimes  almost  close  to  the  exier 
nal  orifice.  The  two  parts  of  the  urethra  most  fre 
quenlly  affected  with  strictures  are  naturally  the  nar- 
rowest. Sometimes  the  very  orifice  of  the  urethra  is 
contracted,  and  the  circumstance  often  leads  to  an  er- 
roneous supposition,  that  the  whole  canal  is  naturally 
formed  of  the  same  size.  In  cases  of  strictuies  the 
prepuce  also  is  observed  to  be  particularly  often  affected 
with  a  natural  phymosis. 

In  almost  all  the  cases  which  Sir  E.  Home  met  with 
there  was  one  stricture  about  seven  inches  from  the 
external  orifice,  whether  there  were  any  others  or  not. 

We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Hunter  and  Sir  E.  Home  do 
not  agree  respecting  the  most  frequent  place  of  stric- 
tures. Sir  A.  Cooper  also  partly  differs  from  both 
these  authorities ;  fur,  though  he  coincides  with  Mr. 
Hunter,  in  setting  down  the  most  common  situation  to 
be  in  front  of  the  bulb,  just  where  this  part  joins  the 
corpus  spongiosum,  yet  he  varies  from  both  in  repre- 
senting strictures  in  the  membranous  and  jirostatic 
portions  of  the  urethra  as  next  in  order  of  frequency. 
Here,  however,  he  may  comprehend  the  variations  in 
the  course  of  the  urethra,  and  the  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  the  urine  attending  disease  of  the  prostate 
gland ,  cases  generally  considered  as  a  separate  subject. 

Among  the  consequences  of  the  disease  which  are 
found  on  dissection  are,  first,  in  very  bad  cases,  a  great 
dilatation  of  the  urethra  behind  the  stricture;  secondly, 
a  considerable  thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  bladder, 
as  already  mentioned;  thirdly,  enlargement  of  the 
ureters,  an  effect  of  their  being  distended  with  urine 
during  the  retentions  common  in  the  advanced  stages 
of  the  disease;  fourthly.,  the  kidneys  are  often  dis- 
eased, their  glandular  structure  being  sometimes  en- 
tirely destroyed,  and  the  rest  of  them  enormously  di- 
lated;  a  mode  in  which  the  case  may  prove  fatal. 
The  prostate  gland  is  frequently  enlarged  ;  abscesses 
are  occasionally  found  in  it,  with  fistulse  leading  from 
them  to  the  perinffium  or  parts  around,  and  its  natural 
ducts  are  often  considerably  dilated. — (See  Stafford  on 
Strictures,  Src.  p.  41,  ed.  2.) 

The  portion  of  the  urethra  between  the  stricture  and 
the  bladder  is  generally  more  or  less  inflamed ;  and 
ulceration  of  it^much  disposed  to  take  place,  and  to 
lead  to  abscesses  and  fistulse  in  the  perinaeum. 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  strictures,  some  writers 
have  imputed  the  disorder  to  the  effects  of  gonorrhoea, 
and  often  to  the  method  of  cure.  Mr.  Hunter  enter 
tained  strong  doubts,  however,  whether  strictures 
commonly  or  ever  proceeded  from  those  causes; 
though  he  acknowledges,  that  since  most  men  have 
had  gonorrhoea,  a  refutation  of  the  opinion  is  very 
difficult.  He  was  led  to  think,  that  strictures  did  not 
commonly  arise  front  such  causes,  by  reflecting  that 
they  are  common  to  most  passages  in  the  human  body. 
They  often  take  place  in  the  oesophagus ;  the  intes- 
tines, particularly  the  rectum  ;  the  anus ;  the  prepuce, 
so  as  to  produce  phymosis ;  and  in  the  lachrymal  duct, 
so  as  to  occasion  a  fistula  lachrymalis.  firictures 
sometimes  take  place  when  there  have  been  no  pre- 
vious venereal  complaints.  Mr.  Hunter  saw  an  in- 
stance of  this  kind  in  a  young  man,  nineteen  years  of 
age,  who  had  had  the  complaint  for  eight  yeais,  and 
which  therefore  began  when  he  was  only  eleven  yearn 
old.  He  was  of  a  weak  scrofulous  habit.  Mr.  Hunter 
had  also  seen  a  stricture  in  a  boy  only  four  years  old, 
and  a  fistula  in  perinaio  in  consequence  of  it.  Stric- 
tures, he  says,  happen  as  frequently  in  pcr.sons  who 
have  had  gonorrha'a  in  a  slight  degree  as  in  others 
who  have  had  it  in  a  severe  form. 

However,  it  must  not  be  dissembled,  that  many  ycry 
judicious  and  experienced  men  still  regard  Mr.  Ilunier's 
conclusions  on  this  questinn  as  erroneous,  and  Hir  A. 
Cooper  in  particular  differs  from  him  so  much  n»  to 
say,  that  he  conniders  fonorrhcca  in  nincty-nin«  rase* 
out  of  a  hundred  to  he  the  rauKe  of  rtrictiireg.  At  the 
same  lime,  he  admits  the  powibility  of  tlmlr  ulgin 
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from  other  cauans,  and  mentions  a  case  which  he  saw 
himselC,  and  which  arose  fioinan  injury  received  by  a 
ehild  as  it  was  riding  on  horsebaclt.  Delpecn  also  de- 
scribes strictures  as  a  very  frequent  consequence  of 
gonorrlioea ;  and  lie  is  a  zealous  advocate  for  cubebs 
and  copaiba  in  this  last  disorder,  because  his  observa- 
tions lead  him  to  believe,  that,  by  shortening  its  dura- 
tion, they  materially  lessen  the  chance  of  strictures. — 
IClinique  de  Chir.  p.  271.) 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  belief,  that  strictures  arise 
from  the  use  of  astringent  injections  in  the  treatment 
of  the  gonorrhoea.  Sir  Everard  Home  is  of  this  senti- 
ment, and  so  was  the  late  Mr.  Wilson. — (Ore  the  Male 
Genital  and  Urinary  Organs,  p.  370.)  The  latter 
gentleman,  however,  mentions  son)e  circumstances 
calculated  to  raise  doubts  on  this  point,  especially  the 
fact,  that  while  injections  rarely  enter  far  into  the 
urethra,  the  most  common  seat  of  a  stricture  is  where 
the  membranous  part  of  the  canal  joins  the  bulb.  Mr. 
Hunter  himself  deemed  the  opinion  founded  on  preju- 
dice, and  states  that  he  had  seen  as  many  strictures 
after  gonorrhoea,  which  had  been  cured  without  injec- 
tions, as  after  cases  which  had  been  treated  with  these 
latter  applications. 

He  rejected  also  the  old  doctrine,  that  strictures  are 
a  consequence  of  \ilcers  in  the  urethra;  for,  ulcers 
hardly  ever  occur  in  this  passage,  except  when  there 
are  strictures;  and  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  that 
in  gonorrhoea  there  are  no  sores  in  the  urethra.  Stric- 
tures are  sometimes  produced  by  external  violence, 
though  the  passage  would  appear  to  be  capable  of 
frequently  bearing  considerable  wounds  and  other  in- 
juries without  this  consequence.  Thus,  strictures  are 
not  common  from  lithotomy,  and  in  a  modern  work 
we  read  the  case  of  a  serious  gun-shot  wound  of  the 
urethra,  where  no  stricture  ensued.— (See  Annuaire 
Med.  Chir.  des  Hdpitanx  de  Paris,  4to.  1819.) 

According  to  a  well  informed  modern  writer,  stric- 
tures are  mostly  preceded  by  a  state  of  the  passage, 
called  an  irritable  urethra,  which  has  great  share  in 
bringing  them  on.  The  morbid  sensibility  by  which  it 
ia  chiefly  characterized  may  affect  the  whole  passage, 
or  only  part  of  it,  in  which  last  case  the  prostatic  portion 
is  almost  always  that  vvhicli  is  affected.  In  cases  of  ir- 
ritable urethra,  the  size  of  the  stream  of  urine  varies 
remarkably  at  different  times,  the  variation  being,  it  is 
said,  much  greater  than  in  examples  of  stricture. — (See 
Macilwain's  Treatise,  p.  9,  ^c.)  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  what  this  gentleman  has  so  well  described 
as  the  irritable  urethra,  is  the  same  case  which  some 
other  writers  denominate  spasmodic  stricture. 

SPASMODIC   STRICTURES,  OR  IRRITABLE  VRBTHRA. 

These  cases  should  be  treated  by  removing  the  cauee, 
and,  if  they  depend  upon  disordered  digestion,  as  is 
sometimes  alleged,  whatever  gives  rise  to  this  state 
must  be  avoided  or  removed.  If,  says  Mr.  Stafford, 
the  spasmodic  stricture  depend  upon  the  extreme  irri- 
tability of  the  urethra,  occasioned  by  a  morbid  irrita- 
bility of  the  stomach,  and  produced  by  some  irritating 
cause  in  that  organ,  we  should  remove  the  offending 
matter,  or  neutralize  its  effects;  we  inay  also  exhibit 
opium,  camphor,  and  other  antispasmodics,  or  employ 
fomentations.  If  the  urine  be  of  too  stimulating  a 
quality,  mucilaginous  drinks  and  alkalies  may  be  pre- 
scribed. The  diet  should  be  plain,  and  medicines  given 
to  promote  digestion  and  the  excretions.  Whenever 
the  evacuation  of  urine  is  attended  with  much  pain, 
spasm,  and  a  diminution  of  the  stream,  leeches  should 
be  applied  to  the  perinseum,  the  patient  put  into  the 
warm  bath,  and  aperients  given.  These  remedies  are 
to  be  repeated  at  least  twice  a  week  or  oftener,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  When  the  pain  and  irrita- 
tion in  the  urethra  have  subsided,  and  not  sooner,  a 
bougie  may  be  introduced  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the 
passage.  If  the  instrument  give  much  pain,  and  be 
quite  resisted  by  spasm,  it  is  lo  be  concluded,  that  the 
inflammation  of  the  urethra  is  not  subdued,  and  the 
antiphlogistic  soothing  means,  leeches,  low  diet,  foment- 
ations, opium,  hyosciamus,  conium,  subcarbonate  of 
potash,  opiate  clysters,  and  purgative  medicines,  must 
DC  continued.  Afterward,  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
inflammation  has  been  quite  subdued,  the  morbid  irri- 
tability of  the  urethra  may  be  removed  by  the  gentle 
and  occasional  employment  of  bougies  or  catheters. — 
tSee  Stafford  on  Strictures,  p.  42,  <Si-c.) 


TREATMENT  OP    STRICTURES  WITH  COMMON    BOU- 
GIES,  ON   THE   PRINCIPLE   OF  DILATATION. 

The  cure  of  strictures  may  be  accomplished  either 
by  a  dilatation  of  the  contracted  part,  or  a  destructioa " 
of  it  by  ulceration  or  escharotics.    To  these  methods ^^ 
are  to  be  added,  first,  the  plan  of  forcing  a  passage* 
through  the  stricture  with  a  conical  sound,  as  practised'' 
by  the  French  surgeons  when  they  cannot  otherwise . 
get  through  the  stricture,  and  the  symptoms  are  ur- 
gent.—(See  .7.  Cross,  Sketches  of  the  Medical  Schools  of 
Paris,  8vo.  Lond.  1815,  p.  Ill ;  and  First  Lines  of  the 
Practice  of  Surgery,  ed.  5.)     Secondly,  the  method  of 
cutting  down  to  obliterated  portions  of  the  luethra,-^ 
and  attempting  to  cure  the  obstruction  by  the  removal 
of  the  diseased  parts,  tracing  the  continuation  of  thai- 
passage,  and  trying  to  heal  the  wound  over  a  catheter. ' 
Both  these  practices  are  attended  with  such  difficultiea  ^ 
and  dangers,  as  should  make  a  prudent  surgeon  reluc- ' 
tant  to  adopt  them,  except  under  the  most  urgent  cir-  ^ 
cumstances,  in  which  every  milder  method  fails.  Third-  . 
ly,  the  practice  of  perforating  strictures  with  a  sharp  < 
instrument  introduced  from  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  ^ 
The  dilatation  is  accomplished  by  means  of  bougies,  ^ 
catheters,  and  dilators;  but  Mr.  Hunter  considered' 
that  a  cure  effected  on  this  principle  was  seldom  or' 
never  more  than  temporary.    The  removal  of  stric-  ' 
tures  by  ulceration  may  also  be  effected  with  bougies ;  '■ 
their  destruction   is    accomplished    with  caustic   or! 
armed  bougies.  1 

The  cure  by  dilatation  is  principally  mechanical 
when  effected  by  bougies,  the  powers  of  which  are' 
generally  those  of  a  wedge.  However,  Mr.  Hunt 
conceived  that  their  ultimate  effect  was  not  always  so' 
simple  as  that  of  a  wedge  upon  inanimate  matter  ;  for' 
pressure  makes  living  parts  either  adapt  themselves  to* 
their  new  position,  or  else  recede  by  ulceration, 
gies,  of  course,  cither  dilate  strictures,  or  make  thenil 
ulcerate. 

The  disease  has  generally  made  considerable  pro- 
gress before  surgical  assistance  is  required ;  and  the 
stricture  may  be  so  advanced,  that  a  small  bougie 
cannot  be  made  to  pass  without  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble. If  the  end  of  a  small  bougie,  let  it  be  everso^ 
small,  can  be  introduced  through  the  stricture,  tke^ 
cure  is  then  in  our  power.  However,  a  small  bougie 
frequently  cannot  pass  in  the  first  instance,  and  even 
not  after  repeated  trials. 

Often  when  the  stricture  is  very  considerable,  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  is  given  by  occasional  spasms, 
which  either  resist  the  introduction  of  a  bougie  altoge- 
ther, or  only  allow  a  very  small  one  to  pass.  At  other 
periods,  however,  a  larger  one  may  be  introduced.  In 
these  circumstances,  Mr.  Hunter  sometimes  made  the 
point  of  the  bougie  enter,  by  rubbing  the  outside  of  the 
perineum  with  the  finger  of  one  hand,  while  he  pushed 
the  bougie  on  with  the  other.  He  also  frequently  suc- 
ceeded by  letting  the  bougie  remain  a  little  while  close 
to  the  stricture,  and  then  pushing  it  on.  Sometimes 
the  spasm  may  be  taken  off  by  dipping  the  glans  penis 
in  cold  water. 

Although,  in  cases  of  permanent  strictures,  the  bou- 
gie may  not  pass  at  first,  yet,  after  repeated  trials,  it 
will  every  now  and  then  find  its  way.  In  this  man- 
ner, future  attempts  become  more  certain  and  easy. 

However,  the  success  of  the  subsequent  trials  to 
introduce  a  bougie,  does  not  always  depend  on  the  in- 
strument having  been  once  or  twice  passed.  Some- 
times it  can  be  introduced  to-day,  but  not  to  morrow; 
and  in  this  state  the  case  may  continue  for  weeks, 
notwithstanding  every  trial  which  can  be  made.  But, 
according  to  Mr.  flunter,  the  introduction  of  the  bougie 
generally  becomes  gradually  less  difficult. 

According  to  Delpech,  when  the  stricture  is  not  very 
close,  and  permits  the  urine  to  flow  out  in  a  moderate 
jet,  a  fine  gum  elastic  bougie  steadily  pushed  on,  while 
the  urethra  is  rendered  tense  by  the  penis  being  drawn 
forwards,  will  pass  as  far  as  the  bladder  after  some 
little  difficulty,  at  the  contracted  point  of  the  canal.  If 
there  exist  at  the  same  time  a  slight  swelling  of  the 
sides  of  the  passage,  the  instrument  may  not  have  con- 
sistence enough  to  overcome  the  obstacle,  which  may 
be  in  other  respects  only  moderate.  In  this  circum- 
stance, Delpech  recommends  the  use  of  a  hollow  but 
fine  bougie,  containing  a  whalebone  stilet,  whereby 
the  necessary  suppleness  and  consistence  of  the  instru- 
ment will  be  united.  But,  he  observes,  the  swelling  of 
the    parietea  of  the  canal   is  not  always  uniform} 
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tence,  deviations  in  the  course  o(  the  paseage.  Also, 
he  says,  though  ulcerations  in  it  are  very  uncommon, 
yet  they  do  occur ;  and  tlieir  cicatrices  are  sometimes 
accompanied  with  deformity  hence,  unusual  peculiari- 
ties in  tlie  shape  of  the  canal  in  the  situation  of  the 
stricture.  Possibly,  by  various  examinations  made 
with  a  bougie,  the  principal  difficulty  to  its  introduc- 
tion may  be  found  to  lie  especially  on  one  particular 
Bide  of  the  passage,  so  that  a  determinate  inclination 
of  the  end  of  the  bougie  would  elude  the  impediment. 
In  such  a  case,  Delpech  has  found  great  advantage  in 
the  use  of  fine  flexible  catheters,  or  hollow  bougies, 
containing  a  small  leaden  stilet ;  the  end  of  an  instru- 
ment of  this  kind  being  capable  of  receiving  and  retain- 
ing a  slight  bend  purposely  given  to  it,  and  by  means 
of  which  the  obstacle  at  tlie  contracted  point  of  the 
canal  is  avoided,  and  the  catheter  or  bougie  passes 
into  the  bladder.  Delpecii  then  adverts  to  other  exam- 
ples, in  which  the  stricture  is  such  that  no  bougie  can 
penetrate  it.  If  the  stricture  and  attendant  swelling 
be  then  of  small  extent,  he  first  employs  catgut  bougies 
of  greater  or  less  fineness,  softening  their  ends  by 
biting  them,  and  letting  the  saliva  penetrate  them,  so 
as  to  give  them  the  form  of  a  small,  very  supple  pencil. 
When  the  catgut  (as  often  Jiappens  in  such  a  case) 
passes  beyond  the  obstruction,  Delpech  fastens  it  to 
the  penis,  keeps  the  patient  perfectly  quiet,  and 
changes  tlie  dilating  substance  every  two  hours,  in- 
creasing its  diameter  every  lime.  Immediately  there 
is  room  enough  for  the  admission  of  a  small  bougie 
(which  should  be  before  the  end  of  the  day),  he  em- 
ploys the  latter,  and  relinquishes  the  catgut.  A  catgut 
bougie,  he  says,  ought  to  be  changed  thus  frequently, 
because  tlie  moisture  of  the  passage  makes  it  swell, 
and  untwists  it  in  an  irregular  manner,  so  that  knots 
are  liable  to  be  formed  and  render  its  extraction  very 
difficult  and  painful,  attended  sometimes  with  an 
actual  laceration.  Tlie  catgut  may  even  break,  when 
it  has  been  left  in  the  passage  too  long  and  the  surgeon 
attempts  to  withdraw  it.  What  remains  behind  may 
then  glide  into  the  bladder,  and  become  the  nucleus  of 
a  calculus. — {Delpech^  CUnique  de  Chir.  p.  273.) 

When  the  passage  is  very  small,  it  is  not  easy  to 
know  whether  the  bougie  has  entered  the  stricture  or 
not ;  for  bougies  as  slender  as  those  which  must  be  at 
first  employed,  bend  so  readily,  that  the  surgeon  is  apt 
to  fancy  that  they  are  passing  along  the  urethra,  while 
they  are  only  bending.  Mr.  Hunter  advises  the  surgeon 
first  to  make  himself  acquainted  witli  the  situation  of 
the  stricture,  by  means  of  a  common-sized  bougie ;  and 
then  to  take  a  smaller  one,  and  when  its  point  arrives 
at  tlie  stricture,  the  instrument  is  to  be  gently  pushed 
forwards,  but  only  for  a  short  time.  If  the  bougie  has 
passed  farther  into  the  penis,  the  surgeon  may  know 
how  far  it  has  entered  the  stricture,  by  taking  the 
pressure  off  the  bougie;  for  if  it  recoil,  he  may  be  sure 
that  it  has  not  passed ;  at  least,  has  not  passed  far,  but 
only  bent.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  remain  fixed  and  do 
not  recoil,  it  has  certainly  entered  the  stricture. 

However,  the  preceding  remarks  are  said  not  to  be 
60  applicable  when  a  very  fine  bougie  is  employed, 
which  may  become  bent  without  our  being  aware  of 
the  circumstance. 

For  very  close  strictures,  catgut  bougies,  or  the 
amallest  elastic  gum  catheters,  are  sometimes  the  most 
guccess'ul  instruments  to  begin  with ;  the  latter  I  can 
recommend  from  repealed  experience. 

A  bougie  may  trequenlly  be  introduced  a  little  way, 
for  instance,  only  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  and  then  it 
bends,  and  cannot  be  pushed  farther.  To  determine 
whether  this  u  the  case,  Mr.  Hunter  says  it  is  neces- 
sary to  withdraw  the  bougie  and  examine  its  end.  If 
the  end  be  blunted,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  bougie 
has  not  entered  at  all:  but  if  it  be  flattened  for  an  eighth 
or  tenth'  of  an  inch,  be  grooved,  or  have  ita  outer 
waxen  coat  pushed  up  to  tliat  extent,  01  if  there  be  a 
circular  impression  made  upon  the  bougie,  or  only  a 
dent  on  one  side  made  by  the  stricture,  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  instrument  has  passed  as  far  as  the.'ie 
apjiearances  extend.  It  then  becomes  necessary  to 
introduce  another  of  exactly  the  same  size,  and  in  the 
same  manner,  and  to  let  it  remain  as  long  .is  the  patient 
can  bear  it  or  convenience  will  allow.  By  repetitions 
of  this  plan  the  stricture  will  be  overcome. 

When  wax  bougies  are  employed.  Sir  A.  Cooper  in 
hU  lectures  recommends  the  surgeon  always  to  t^ive 


them  the  natural  curvature  of  the  passage  before  their 
introduction.  He  also  approves  of  the  plan  of  warm- 
ing the  bougie  first  used,  so  that  it  may  be  soft  enough 
to  receive  the  impression  of  the  stricture,  and  show  its 
form  and  situation.  After  the  first  bougie  is  with- 
drawn, he  directs  one  of  rather  larger  size  to  be  intro- 
duced, and  as  soon  as  this  is  taken  out,  another  of  still 
larger  size  to  be  introduced.  On  repeating  the  opera- 
tion, two  bougies  are  again  introduced ;  the  first 
being  of  the  same  size  as  that  last  used,  and  the  second 
of  an  increased  diameter.  By  continuing  this  method, 
lie  assures  us  that  strictures  may  be  more  speedily 
cured  than  in  the  ordinary  mode.  He  does  not  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  let  the  bougie  remain  any  length 
of  time  in  the  urethra. 

Mr.  Hunter  remarks,  that  the  time  wliich  each  bou- 
gie ought  to  remain  in  the  passage  must  be  determined 
by  the  feelings  of  the  patient ;  for,  if  possible,  no  pain 
should  ever  be  given.  If  the  patient  should  experience 
very  acute  pain  when  the  bougie  is  passing,  it  ought 
not  to  be  left  in  the  urctlira  above  five,  or  at  most  ten 
minutes,  or  not  so  long  if  the  pain  be  exceedingly 
severe.  Each  time  of  application  should  afterward 
be  lengthened  so  gradually  as  to  be  imperceptible  to 
the  feelings  of  the  patient  and  the  irritability  of  the 
parts.  Mr.  Hunter  affirms  that  he  has  known  many- 
patients  who  could  not  bear  a  bougie  to  remain  in  the 
passage  ten,  or  even  five  minutes,  till  after  several  days, 
and  even  weeks,  but  who  in  time  were  able  to  wear 
the  instrument  for  hours,  and  this  at  last  without  any 
difficulty.  Tlie  best  time  for  keeping  a  bougie  in  the 
urethra  is  when  the  patient  has  least  to  do  ;  or  in  the 
morning  while  he  is  in  bed,  if  lie  can  introduce  the  in- 
strument himself. 

The  bougie  should  be  increased  in  size  according  to 
the  facility  with  which  the  stricture  becomes  dilated, 
and  the  ease  with  which  the  patient  bears  the  dilata- 
tion. If  the  parts  are  very  firm  or  irritable,  the  in- 
crease of  the  size  of  liie  bougie  should  be  slow,  so  as 
to  allow  them  to  become  gradually  adapted  to  tlie  aug- 
mented size  of  the  instrument.  But  if  the  sensibility 
of  the  parts  will  allow,  the  increase  of  the  size  of  the 
bougie  may  be  somewhat  quicker,  but  never  more 
sudden  than  the  patient  can  easily  bear.  The  surgeon 
must  continue  to  increase  the  size  of  the  bougie  till  one 
of  large  size  can  freely  pass ;  nor  should  the  use  of  this 
be  discontinued  till  after  three  weeks  or  a  month,  in 
order  that  the  dilated  part  may  have  time  to  become 
habituated  to  its  new  position,  and  lose  its  disposition 
to  contract  again.  However,  Mr.  Hunter  believed  that 
the  permanency  of  a  cure,  effected  on  the  principle  of 
dilatation,  could  seldom  be  depended  upon.  I  am  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  with  Sir  A.  Cooper,  that  no  bougies 
should  ever  be  used  which  are  larger  than  those  now 
usually  numbered  14. 

With  respect  to  dilators,  as  they  are  called,  I  shall  here 
merely  observe  that  their  use  is  far  from  being  much 
approved  by  the  best  modern  surgeons,  and  their  em- 
ployment is  impossible,  except  when  the  stricture  will 
permit  the  entrance  of  a  bougie,  or  other  instrument 
of  small  size ;  in  which  event  the  dilator  is  deemed 
unnecessary,  because  the  other  instrument  will  operate 
with  greater  facility  and  certainty. — (See  Macilwain 
on  Strictures.) 

At  the  present  dav,  many  surgeons  prefer  bougies 
composed  of  metal,  flexible  enough  to  allow  their  cur- 
vature to  be  adapted  to  the  bend  of  the  urethra,  yet 
sufficiently  firm  to  retain  the  figure  given  them  while 
they  are  employed.  These  instruments  do  not  seem  to 
me  eligible  in  the  commencement  of  the  treatment, 
unless  made  with  a  conical  jioint.  Others  use  iron 
sounds,  which,  in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  have 
nn' instrument  possessing  more  firmness  than  a  wax 
bougie,  and  having  a  point  more  unchangeably  turned 
upwards  than  that  of  the  latter  instrument,  may  have 
advantages.  Sir  A.  Cooper  commonly  uses  what  he 
calls  a  silver  bougie,  shaped  like  a  catheter,  but  conical 
towards  the  point,  and  gradually  increasing  in  breadth 
for  some  distance  from  It.  The  situation,  form,  and 
size  of  the  stricture  havmg  been  first  ascertained  with 
a  wax  bougie,  the  si'.vei  one  is  introduced,  the  point  «t 
which  is  passed  into  the  stricture,  and  dilates  it  nior* 
and  more  lliff  farther  it  enters.  When  this  instrmneiu 
is  not  at  hand,  a  silver  catheter  may  be  used  irisi.-nd  ol 
it.  Respecting  the  shape  of  catheters  and  Instrnnienw 
I  in  Beoeral  foi  the   urethra,  an  obsnvaiion  ha«  Dcea 
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made  bv  Mr.  Stanley,  which  merits  great  attention 
viz.  ihat  according  to  the  natural  course  of  the  ure- 
thra, as  indicated  by  careful  dissection,  the  part  of 
them  corresponding  to  the  curve  of  the  urethra  under 
the  arch  ot  the  pu^cs  sliould  form  a  considerable  seg- 
ment of  a  circle,  about  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  remainder  be  perfectly  straight. — 
.See  Macilwain  on  Strictures.)  For  ail  ordinary 
cases,  1  consider  a  common  wax,  or  flexible  metallic 
bougie,  the  safest  and  best  instrument ;  one  with  which 
the  surgeon  is  less  apt  to  exert  unwarrantable  force, 
BO  as  to  occasion  a  dangerous  decree  of  irritation,  or, 
iVhat  is  worse,  a  false  jiassage ;  but,  in  obstinate  or 
urgent  cases,  other  means  are  certainly  proper,  and, 
among  them,  the  conical  silver  bougie  or  sound. 

CURB    or    STRICTURES    BY   ULCERATION. 

This  is  also  accomplished  by  means  of  a  bougie,  or 
metallic  instrument,  and  the  plan  may  be  tried  both 
when  they  can  or  cannot  be  i-:itroduced  through  the 
stricture.  In  the  first  instance,  the  method  is  less  pro- 
per, because  the  stricture  admits  of  being  dilated. 

In  order  to  cure  a  stricture  by  making  it  ulcerate,  the 
bougie  is  to  be  introduced  as  far  through  the  contracted 
part  as  possible,  and  the  size  of  the  instrument  is  to  be 
augmented  as  fast  as  the  sensations  of  the  patient  can 
well  bear.  In  this  manner  ulceration  will  be  produced 
in  the  part  which  is  pressed  ;  and  Mr.  Hunter  remarks, 
that  the  cure  will  be  more  lasting,  because  more  of  the 
stricture  is  destroyed  than  when  the  parts  are  simply 
dilated.  This  eminent  surgeon  notices,  however,  that 
few  patients  will  submit  to  this  practice,  and  that  few, 
indeed,  would  be  able  to  bear  it,  since  it  is  apt  to  bring 
on  violent  spasms  in  the  part,  attended  with  a  very 
troublesome  retention  of  urine. 

If  the  smallest  bougie  cannot  be  made  to  pass  a 
stricture,  by  using  some  degree  of  force,  dilatation  be- 
comes im[traciicable;  and  as  the  stricture  must  be  de- 
stroyed, something  else  must  be  tried.  In  many  cases, 
says  Mr.  Hunter,  it  may  be  proper  to  get  rid  of  the 
stricture  by  making  it  ulcerate.  Bougies,  intended  to 
excite  ulceration,  need  not  be  so  small  as  in  the  fore- 
going cases,  as  they  are  not  designed  to  be  passed 
through  the  stricture;  and  in  consequence  of  being  of 
middling  size,  they  may  be  more  surely  applied  to  the 
parts  causing  the  obstruction.  The  force  applied  to  a 
bougie,  in  this  case,  should  not  l)e  great ;  for  a  stricture 
is  the  hardest  part  of  the  urethra  ;  and  if  a  bougie  is 
forcibly  pushed  on,  its  end  may  slip  off  the  stricture 
before  ulceration  has  commenced,  and  make  a  false 
passage  for  itself  in  the  corpus  spongiosum  urethrae. 

In  trying  to  cure  strictures  by  ulceration,  the  utmost 
attention  must  be  paid;  and  if  the  patient  does  not 
make  water  better,  notwithstanding  the  bougie  passes 
farther,  the  surgeon  may  be  sure  thai  he  is  forcing  a 
false  passage. 

When  the  stricture  has  so  far  yielded  as  to  allow  a 
small  bougie  to  be  introduced,  the  treatment  is  then  to 
he  conducted  on  the  principle  of  dilatation. 

The  attempt  to  remove  strictures  by  exciting  ulcera- 
tion of  them  is  at  the  present  day  almost  abandoned, 
or  only  used  when  the  stricture  absolutely  will  not 
admit  of  other  methods.  The  chief  reasons  against 
the  practice  are,  the  risk  of  forming  a  false  passage, 
and  its  extreme  tediousness. 

Mr.  Hunter  observes,  that  whenever  a  bougie  of  a 
tolerable  size  passes  with  ease,  and  the  parts  and  the 
Ijatient  have  become  accustomed  to  it,  the  surgeon 
need  no  longer  attend  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  it. 
The  patient  may  now  be  allowed  to  introduce  bougies 
himself;  and  when  he  can  do  this  with  ease,  the  busi- 
ness may  be  trusted  to  him,  as  he  can  make  use  of  the 
instruments  at  the  most  convenient  times,  so  that  they 
may  be  more  frequently  and  longer  applied.  In  the 
mean  while,  the  surgeon  should  only  pay  occasional 
visits.  Mr.  Hunter  adds,  that  this  practice  of  the  pa- 
tient, under  the  surgeon's  eye,  by  which  means  the 
former  iearns  the  art  of  introducing  bougies,  is  the 
more  necessary,  since  strictures  are  diseases  which 
commonly  recur ;  and,  therefore,  no  man  who  has  ever 
had  a  stricture,  qnd  is  cured  of  it,  should  rely  on  the 
cure  as  lasting;  but  should  always  be  prepared  for  a 
return,  and  keep  some  bougies  in  his  possession.  He 
ehouid  not  go  a  journey,  even  of  a  week,  without 
Ibem ;  and  the  number  should  be  according  to  the  time 
which  he  is  absent,  and  the  place  to  which  he  is  going; 


for,  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  he  cannot  be  suppltel  \ 
with  them.  ; 

To  prevent  the  inconvenience  of  a  bougie  slipping  i 
out,  or  the  mischief  of  its  gliding  into  the  urethra,  » 
soft  cotton  thread  must  be  tied  round  that  end  of  ther 
bougie  which  is  out  of  the  urethra,  and  then  round  th©.* 
root  of  the  glans.  This  last  part  of  the  thread  should  \ 
be  very  loose.  The  redundant  part  of  the  bougie  re- 
maining out  of  the  urethra  surgeons  usually  clip  off. 

In  many  examples,  in  which  a  stricture  is  accom- 
panied with  excessive  irritability  in  the  urethra,  much 
pain,  and  a  tendency  to  frequent  retentions  of  urine, 
when  a  common  bougie  is  employed,  it  becomes  ad- 
visable to  alter  the  plan  of  treatment,  and  use  either 
flexible  metallic  or  elastic  gum  catheters :  but  to  elastic 
gum  bougies,  which  always  tend  to  a  straight  form, 
and  therefore  do  not  adapt  themselves  to  the  natural 
course  of  the  urethra,  I  have  a  strong  objection  founded^ 
on  experience.  Desault  commonly  cured  all  strictures 
by  the  skilful  employment  of  flexible  gum  catheters,  r 
which  his  patients  were  directed  to  wear  a  certain 
length  of  time  every  day.  These  last  instruments  pro- 
duce less  pain  and  irritation  than  any  kind  of  bougie, 
more  especially  when  the  wires  are  withdrawn :  andl 
were  I  to  be  myself  afflicted  with  strictures,  I  should* 
feel  strongly  disposed  to  attempt  their  removal  by  the 
use  of  elastic  gum  catheters,  which  are  unquestionably 
the  mildest  and  least  painful  means  of  cure.  I  have 
seen  cases,  however,  in  which  the  flexible  metallic 
bougie  seemed  to  cause  much  less  irritation  than  any- 
other  kind  of  bougie;  but,  in  general,  those  made  of; 
elastic  gum  give  the  least  pain.  Metallic  instrument* 
IK)ssess  the  advantage  of  retaining  the  exact  curvature 
of  the  passage  better  than  others;  and,  as  I  have  ob- 
served, they  enable  the  surgeon  to  employ  more  force, 
and  this  with  more  precision  than  can  be  done  with  a 
wax  bougie.  In  ordinary  cases,  I  believe  the  best  plan 
is  to  begin  with  wax  bougies,  or  elastic  gum  catheters, 
which  may  be  employed  of  very  small  size,  and  are 
therefore  more  likely  to  pass  the  stricture.  But  as 
soon  as  this  has  been  somewhat  dilated,  and  it  will 
admit  an  instrument  of  increased  diameter,  the  surgeon 
may  commence  the  use  of  metallic  bougies  or  sounds, 
which  are  to  be  gradually  augmented  in  size  in  pro- 
portion as  the  stricture  yields. 

CURE    OF   STRICTURES    WITH   THE   ARGENTUM 
NITRATUM. 

Wiseman  mentions  the  plan  of  curing  strictures  oi 
caruncles,  as  they  were  once  called,  by  means  of 
caustic.  Fr.  Roncalli  also  described  a  method  of  ap 
plying  the  lapis  infernalis  to  strictures,  in  a  work  pub- 
lished early  in  the  last  century;  and  this  is  the  more 
worthy  of  being  mentioned,  because  the  instrument 
used  by  him  for  the  purpose  is  very  much  like  what 
was  subsequently  proposed  by  Mr.  Hunter. — {Exerci- 
tatio  averts  novum  Methoduvi  extirpandi  Carunculas 
et  cur  audi  Fistulas  Urethrm;  Brixia,llQO.) 

About  the  year  1752,  Mr.  Hunter  attended  a  chimney 
sweeper  who  had  a  stii£ture.  Not  finding  that  any 
benefit  was  derived  from  the  use  of  common  bougies, 
for  a  space  of  six  months,  he  conceived,  that  the  stric 
ture  might  be  destroyed  with  escharotics,  and  the  first 
attempt  which  he  made  was  with  red  precipitate.  He 
put  some  salve  on  the  end  of  a  bougie,  and  then  dipped 
it  in  the  powder.  The  botigie,  in  this  slate,  was  passed 
down  to  the  stricture  ;  but  it  brought  on  considerable 
inflammation  all  along  the  passage.  He  then  intro- 
duced a  silver  cannula  down  to  the  stricture,  and  again 
passed  the  bougie  with  precipitate  through  the  tube 
As  the  patient,  however,  did  not  make  water  any 
better,  and  the  smallest  bougie  could  not  be  introduced 
through  the  stricture,  it  was  suspected  that  the  pre- 
cipitate had  not  sufficient  power  to  destroy  the  obstruc- 
tion. Mr.  Hunter  was  induced,  therefore,  to  fasten  a 
small  piece  of  the  argentum  nitratum  on  the  end  of  a 
piece  of  wire,  with  sealing-wax,  and  introduce  t!»e 
caustic  through  the  cannula  to  the  stricture.  After 
having  made  the  application  three  times,  at  intervalf 
of  two  days,  he  found  that  the  man  voided  his  urine 
much  more  freelj',  and  on  applying  the  caustic  a  fourth 
time,  the  canmila  went  through  the  stricture.  A 
bougie  was  introduced  for  a  little  while  afterward, 
and  the  man  completely  recovered. 

Having  experienced  this  success,  Mr.  Hunter  tried  to 
invent  an  instrument  better  suited  to  the  purpose  than 
the  above  contrivance ;  and  one  was  devised,  altbougk 
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acKnowledges  that  it  was  not  perfectly  adapted  to 

.ricfures  in  every  situation  in  the  urethra.  He  re- 
inarlis,  that  the  caustic  should  be  prevented  from  liurt- 
ing  the  unaffected  part  of  the  urethra,  by  introducing 
the  active  substance  through  a  cannula  down  to  the 
stricture ;  and  that  it  should  be  capable  of  protruding  a 
litlie  beyond  the  end  of  the  cantiula,  by  wliich  nu;ans 
H  will  only  act  upon  the  stricture.  The  caustic  should 
be  fixed  in  a  small  portcrayon,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  piece  of  silver  of  the  length  of  the  cannula, 
with  a  ring  at  one  end  and  a  button  at  the  other,  of  the 
same  diameter  as  the  cannula.  The  button  forms  a 
kind  of  plug,  which  should  project  beyond  the  end  of 
the  cannula  in  the  uretlira,  so  iis  to  make  a  rounder 
end;  or,  as  Mr. Hunter  says,  the  portcrayon  may  be 
formed  with  this  button  at  its  other  end.  The  cannula, 
with  the  button,  is  to  be  passed  into  the  urethra,  and 
when  it  reaches  the  stricture,  the  silver  plug  should  be 
withdrawn,  and  the  i^rtcrayon  with  the  caustic  intro- 
duced in  its  place ;  or  if  the  plug  and  portcrayon  are 
on  the  same  instrument,  Iheis  it  is  only  necessary  to 
withdraw  tlie  plug  and  introduce  the  portcrayon  with 
the  caustic.  The  plug,  besides  giving  a  smooth  rounded 
end  to  the  cannula,  answers  another  good  puruose,  by 
preventing  the  tube  from  being  tilled  with  the  nmcus 
of  the  urethra  when  the  instrument  is  passing  inwards, 
which  mucus  would  be  collected  in  the  end  of  the  can- 
nula, dissolve  the  caustic  too  soon,  and  hinder  its  ap- 
plication to  the  stricture. 

When  the  stricture  was  beyond  the  straight  part  of 
the  urethra,  Mr.  Hunter  owned  that  it  was  difficult  to 
apply  caustic  to  the  disease  through  a  cannula. 

A  better  mode  of  applying  lunar  caustic  to  strictures 
was  afterward  suggested  by  Hunter,  and  introduced 
into  practice  by  Sir  E.  Home.  Tliis  gentleman  directs 
us  to  take  a  bougie  of  the  size  that  can  be  readily 
passed  down  to  the  stricture,  and  to  insert  a  small  piece  i 
of  lunar  caustic  into  the  etid  of  it,  letting  the  caustic  be  j 
even  with  the  surface,  but  surrounded  every  where  ' 
laterally  by  the  substance  of  the  bougie.  This  should 
be  done  some  little  time  before  it  is  required  to  be  used  ; 
for  the  materials  of  which  the  bougie  is  composed  be- 
come warm  and  soft  by  being  handled  in  inserting  the 
caustic ;  and,  therefore,  the  hold  which  the  bougie  has 
of  the  caustic  is  rendered  more  secure  after  tlie  wax 
has  been  allowed  to  cool  and  harden.  The  bougie 
thus  prepared  is  to  be  oiled  and  made  ready  for  use; 
but  before  passing  it,  a  common  bougie  of  the  same 
size  is  to  be  introduced  down  to  the  stricture  in  order 
to  clear  the  canal,  and  to  measure  the  exact  distance 
of  the  stricture  from  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  This 
distance  being  marked  upon  the  armed  bougie,  it  is  to 
be  passed  down  to  the  stricture  as  soon  as  the  other  is 
withdrawn.  The  caustic,  in  its  passage,  is  scarcely 
allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  any  part  of  the 
membrane,  because  the  point  of  the  bougie,  of  which 
the  argentum  nitratum  forms  the  central  part,  always 
moves  in  the  middle  line  of  the  canal;  and,  indeed,  the 
quickness  with  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  stricture, 
prevents  any  injury  of  the  membrane  lining  the  pas- 
sage when  the  caustic  accidentally  touches  it. 

In  this  mode,  the  caustic  is  passed  down  with  little 
or  no  irritation  to  the  lining  of  the  urethra;  it  is  ap- 
plied in  the  most  advantageous  manner  to  the  stric- 
ture, and  can  be  retained  in  that  situation  sufficiently 
long  to  produce  the  desired  eff'ect. 

The  reasons  urged  in  favour  of  the  employment  of 
bougies  armed  with  the  lunar  caustic  are,  that  a  per- 
manent cure  is  effected,  which  common  bougies  can- 
not accomplish ;  that  the  pain  arising  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  argentum  nitratum  to  the  striclurc  is  very 
inconsiderable;  and  that  neither  irritation  nor  infiarn- 
mation  is  found  to  ensue.  The  meaning  of  these  re- 
marks, however,  is  to  be  received  as  a  general  one, 
liable  to  exceptions.  Indeed,  Sir  E.  Home  himself  ac- 
knrrwledgeg  that  some  inconveniences  occasionally 
follow  the  use  of  armed  bougies.  He  remarks,  how- 
ever, that  "  whatever,  a  priori^  might  be  sup[)osed  to 
he  the  effects  of  so  violent  an  application  to  a  mem- 
brane so  sennihle  and  Irritable  as  the  urethra,  and  I 
will  admit  that  it  is  very  natural  to  conceive  they 
would  be  very  severe,  the  result  of  experience,  the 
only  thing  to  be  relied  on,  evinccB  the  contrary.  Tlie 
pain  that  is  brought  on  is  by  no  means  violent:  and 
neither  irritation  nor  inflammation  is  foimd  to  take 
place. 

That  cases  do  occur  In  which  strictures  have  pro- 


duced so  much  mischief,  and  rendered  so  great  an  ex- 
tent of  the  canal  diseased,  that  the  use  of  the  caustic 
has  proved  unsuccessful,  is  certainly  true  ;  and  several 
of  these  cases  have  fallen  wiinm  my  own  knowledge. 
But  wlien  it  is  stated  that  none,  even  of  tliese,  were 
made  worse  by  its  use;  tliai  no  bad  consequences  at- 
tend it ;  and  that  no  other  mode,  at  present  known,  is 
equally  efficacious;  any  occasional  want  of  success 
cannot  be  considered  as  an  objection  to  this  mode  of 
practice. 

But  if  the  apprehension  of  violent  effects  from 
the  caustic,  however  ill-founded,  cannot  be  removed, 
let  the  alternative  be  considered ;  namely,  the  only 
operation  previously  in  use,  where  a  stricture  cannot 
be  dilated  by  the  bougie. 

In  those  cases,  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
means  certainly  more  severe  and  violent,  laying  open 
with  a  knife  the  diseased  urethra,  and  passing  through 
the  divided  parts  a  flexible  gum  catheter  into  the  blad- 
der. This  1  have  done  myself,  and  have  frequently 
seen  perlbriued  by  Mr.  Hunter,  and  it  always  suc- 
ceeded ;  neither  bringing  on  so  much  inflammation  as 
was  expected,  nor  being  attended  with  any  symptoms 
of  irritation. 

Tills  practice  has  by  other  surgeons  been  carried 
still  farther;  the  portion  of  diseased  urethra  has  been 
dissected  out  and  entirely  removed  ;  nor  has  so  severe 
an  operation  always  brought  on  untoward  symptoms ; 
and  patients  have  recovered. 

If  the  membrane  of  the  urethra,  when  diseased,  is 
capable  of  suffering  so  nmch  injury  without  any  con- 
sequent symptoms  of  irritation,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  it  will  bear  with  impunity  to  be  touched  in  a 
very  partial  manner,  several  difTereiit  times,  with  lunar 
caustic." 

Sir  Everard  afterward  proceeds  ;  *'  Having  met  with 
a  number  of  facts  from  which  a  general  principle  ap- 
pears to  be  established,  that  the  irritable  state  of  a 
stricture  is  kept  up,  and  even  increased,  by  the  use  of 
the  bougie,  but  lessened  and  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
application  of  lunar  caustic,  I  am  desirous  to  commu- 
nicate my  observations  upon  these  facts,  and  to  recom- 
mend the  use  of  the  caustic  in  many  cases  of  irritable 
stricture,  in  preference  to  the  bovgie. 

As  the  use  of  the  caustic  upon  this  principle  is,  I 
believe,  entirely  new,  and  is  contrary  to  every  notion 
that  has  been  formed  upon  the  subject,  h  will  require 
something  more  than  general  assertion  to  gain  even  the 
attention  of  many  of  my  readers,  still  more  their  be- 
lief:  I  shall  therefore  detail  the  circumstances  as  they 
occurred,  by  which  I  conceive  the  propriety  of  thfs 
practice  to  be  established  ;  and  afterward  nrake  some 
observations  upon  the  principle  on  which  it  depends. 

My  connexion  in  practice  with  Mr.  Hunter  af- 
forded me  opportunities  of  attending  to  cases  of  stric- 
ture in  all  their  different  stages;  many  of  them 
brought  on  during  a  long  residence  in  India,  attended 
with  great  irritability,  and  exceedingly  difficult  of 
cure. 

One  case  of  this  kind  admitted  the  passing  of  a 
small  bougie  ;  but,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  very 
little  was  gained  by  a  steady  perseverance  in  the  use 
of  that  instrument,  either  in  dilating  the  canal  or  pal- 
liating the  symptoms  of  stricture:  this  made  me  look 
upon  the  bougie  as  less  efficacious  than  I  had  always 
been  taught  to  believe  it.  I  was  willing,  however,  to 
consider  this  as  an  uncommon  case,  depending  more 
on  the  peculiarities  of  the  patient's  constitution  than 
on  the  nature  of  the  disease;  but  I  found,  oi  a  parti- 
cular inquiry,  that  several  other  gentlemen  from  India 
were  under  circumstances  nearly  similar ;  the  bougie 
only  preventing  the  increase  of  the  stricture,  but  being 
unable  to  dilate  it  beyond  a  certain  size;  and  when  it 
was  left  off,  the  stricture  in  less  than  two  months  re- 
turned to  its  former  state  of  corttraction. 

In  August,  1794,  a  gentleman  consulted  me  for 
some  symptoms  which  had  been  considered  ns  indi- 
cating the  presence  of  gonorrhoea  ;  but  as  they  did  not 
yield  to  the  common  treatment  in  the  usual  time,  he 
was  induced  to  take  my  advice  respecting  the  nature 
of  his  complaint.  In  the  necessary  inquiry  to  obtain  a 
perfect  history  of  the  case,  among  other  ihinus  it  wat 
stated,  that  nineteen  years  before,  there  was  n  stricture 
which  becamo  very  troublesome,  and  that  Mr.  Hunter, 
by  the  desire  of  the  patient,  had  applied  the  cnuiti  J,  by 
which  the  stricture  was  removed,  and  it  never  u'Mtt 
war«i  returned.    He  said  that  he  was  one  of  lh«  firat 
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persons  on  whom  the  caustic  had  been  used.  From 
this  account  I  was  naturally  led  to  believe  that  the 
stricture  liad  gradually  returued,  and  was  now  in- 
creased so  much  as  to  produce  the  present  symptoms  ; 
a  discharge  being  almost  always  a  symptom  of  stric- 
ture, when  it  is  much  contracted ;  but,  upon  examin- 
ing the  canal,  a  bougie  of  full  size  passed  into  the  blad- 
der without  the  smallest  impediment.  1  therefore  took 
up  the  case  as  an  inflammation  in  the  urethra ;  and 
large  doses  of  the  balsam  of  copaiba,  given  internally, 
effected  a  cure. 

The  circumstance  of  a  stricture  having  been  re- 
moved nineteen  years  before  and  not  returning,  made 
a  strong  impression  on  my  mind  ;  and  ujade  me  desi- 
rous to  ascertain  whether  tJiis  practice  could  be  em- 
ployed in  cases  of  stricture  in  general,  and  the  cure 
produced  by  it  equally  permanent.  A  short  time  after- 
ward, I  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  it  in  the  following 
case. 

A  captain  in  the  East  India  Company's  sen  ice, 
in  September,  1794,  applied  to  me  for  assistance.  His 
complaints  were  great  irritation  in  the  urethra  and 
bladder,  constant  desire  to  make  water,  and  an  ina- 
bility to  void  it,  except  in  very  small  quantities.  These 
symptoms  had  been  at  first  supposed  to  arise  from  go- 
norrhoea, afterward  rendered  more  severe  by  catching 
cold;  but,  not  yielding  to  the  usual  remedies  for  go- 
norrhoea, they  were  investigated  more  minutely,  and 
a  stricture  was  discovered  in  the  urethra.  The  mode 
of  treatment  was  now  changed,  and  the  bougie  em- 
ployed ;  but  its  use  aggravated  all  the  symptoms,  and 
brought  on  so  great  a  degree  of  irritability  in  the  blad- 
der and  urethra,  that  there  was  an  alarm  for  the  pa- 
tient's life,  which  was  the  reason  for  applying  for  my 
assistance. 

Besides  the  local  symptoms,  this  patient  had  those 
of  quick  pulse,  white  tongue,  hot  and  dry  skin,  loss 
of  appetite,  and  total  want  of  sleep,  with  frequent  at- 
tacks of  spasm  in  the  bladder  and  urethra.  A  very 
small  flexible  gum  catheter  was  passed,  and  the  water 
drawn  off,  in  quantity  about  a  pint,  which  gave  him 
great  relief:  this  was  repeated  morning  and  evening, 
to  keep  the  bladder  in  as  easy  a  state  as  possible ;  but 
in  other  respects  he  continued  much  the  same. 

As  the  present  symptoms  were  brought  on  by  the 
use  of  the  bougie,  little  good  was  to  be  expected  from 
that  instrument;  and  where  the  urethra  had  been  so 
easily  irritated,  and  was  disposed  to  continue  in  that 
state,  there  was  no  prospect  of  the  use  of  the  bougie 
afterward  effecting  a  cure.  These  circumstances  I 
explained  to  the  patient;  and  mentioned,  in  proof  of 
my  opinion,  the  case  in  which  so  little  had  been  ef- 
fected in  three  years. 

I  then  proposed  to  him  a  trial  of  the  caustic,  witii 
a  view  to  deaden  the  edge  of  the  stricture,  as  the  only 
probable  means  of  effecting  a  cure.  The  degree  of  ir- 
ritation was  already  great :  I  was,  however,  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  application  of  the  caustic  was  not  likely  to 
increase  it ;  since,  by  destroying  the  irritable  part,  it 
might  lessen,  and  even  remove,  the  spasmodic  affec- 
tion ;  but  if,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  the  irritation 
continued,  we  still  should  be  able  to  draw  off  the 
water,  as  the  slough  formed  by  the  caustic  would  pre- 
vent the  edge  of  the  stricture  from  acting  and  obstruct- 
ing the  instrument. 

The  application  of  the  caustic  was,  upon  these 
jrrounds,  determined  on  ;  and  it  was  applied  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

I  passed  a  common  bougie,  nearly  the  size  of  the 
canal,  down  to  the  stricture,  to  ascertain  its  exact  situ- 
ation, and  to  make  the  canal  of  the  urethra  as  open  as 
possible.  The  distance  was  then  marked  upon  a  bou- 
gie armed  with  caustic,  of  the  same  size,  whicli  was 
conveyed  down  as  quickly  as  the  nature  of  the  opera- 
tion would  admit.  It  was  retained  upon  the  stricture 
with  a  slight  degree  of  pressure :  at  first  there  was  no 
pain  from  the  caustic,  but  a  soreness  from  pressure ;  in 
•lesis  than  a  minute  a  change  was  felt  in  the  sensation 
of  the  part ;  it  was  at  first  a  heat,  succeeded  by  the 
burning  pain  peculiar  to  caustic:  as  soon  as  this  was 
distinctly  felt,  the  bougie  and  caustic  were  withdrawn, 
having  remained  in  the  urethra  about  a  minute  alto- 
gether. The  soreness,  he  said,  was  entirely  local,  by 
no  means  severe,  was  unaccompanied  by  irritation 
t'.rtns  the  canal,  and  he  thought  the  uneasiness  in  the 
bladder  diminished  by  it.  He  described  the  pain  as 
resembling  very  exactly  the  first  symptoms  of  gonor- 


rhoea.   This  sensation  lasted  half  an  hour  afle»  will>- 
drawing  the  bougie. 

The  caustic  was  applied  about  one  o'clock  in  th« 
forenoon,  and  he  passed  the  day  more  free  from  iril^ 
tation  than  he  had  been  since  the  beginning  of  the  at-j 
tack,  which  had  lasted  six  days.    In  the  evening,  th< 
water  was  drawn  off  with  more  ease  than  the  nighi 
before.    He  passed  a  tolerable  night,  and  the  next  day 
continued  free  from  irritation.    On  the  third  day,  the 
caustic  was  again  applied  in  the  forenoon  :  the  painful^ 
sensation  was  leas  than  on  the  former  application«f 
lasted  a  shorter  time,  and  in  an  hour  after  the  armed* 
bougie  was  withdrawn,  he  made  water  freely  for  the^ 
first  lime  since  the  commencement  of  his  indisposition.. 
He  said  the  irritation  in  the  bladder  was  removed,  and^ 
he  felt  very  well ;  his  appetite  returned,  he  slept  very|! 
well,  and  continued  to  void  his  urine  with  ease. 

In  this  state,  nothing  was  done  till  the  fifth  day, 
leaving  always  a  day  between  the  applications  of  th< 
caustic. 

On  this  day  a  common-sized  bougie  went  readil; 
into  the  bladder;  it  was  immediately  withdrawn,  ani 
the  cure  was  considered  as  complete ;  no  bougie  wa 
afterward  passed,  lest  it  might  bring  back  an  irritatio; 
upon  the  passage.  I  met  this  gentleman  twelv 
months  afterward,  and  he  assured  me  he  had  con. 
tinned  perfectly  well :  and  I  have  since  learned  that, 
in  three  years,  there  has  been  no  return. 

From  the  result  of  this  case,  I  was  encouraged  ti 
hope  that  the  caustic  might  be  applied  to  strictures  i 
the  urethra  with  more  confidence  than  I  had  hithert 
believed,  since  it  evidently  did  not  bring  on  or  increi 
the  general  irritation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  t( 
allay  it." 

The  foregoing  case,  together  with  another  which  Si 
E.  Home  has  related,  convinced  this  gentleman  that  h^ 
had  discovered  an  effectual  mode  of  treating  sucl 
strictures  as  do  not  admit  of  being  relieved  by  thecora 
mon  bougie.  Hence,  he  adopted  the  use  of  armed  bou^ 
gies  as  a  general  practice ;  but  he  has  not  concealed 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  method  does  not 
prove  successful.  Sir  Everard  informs  us,  that  "  in^ 
some  constitutions,  where  the  patients  liave  resided) 
long  in  warm  climates,  every  time  the  caustic  is  a 
plied  to  a  stricture,  a  regular  paroxysm  of  fever,  calh 
by  the  patient  an  ague,  takes  place ;  and  this  has  been 
so  violent  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  pursue  this  mode 
of  practice.  Of  this  I  have  met  with  two  instances. 
I  consider  this  disposition  to  fever  as  the  effect  of  cli 
mate,  and  not  of  any  natural  peculiarity  of  constitu- 
tion ;  for  the  brother  of  one  of  these  patients  laboured 
under  the  same  disease,  but  as  he  had  not  been  in 
warm  climates  it  was  removed  by  the  caustic,  without 
his  experiencing  such  attacks." 

In  gouty  constitutions,  attacks  of  the  gout  have  in 
two  instances  brought  on  spasmodic  constrictions, 
after  the  stricture  had  been  removed  by  caustic.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  called  a  failure  of  the  caustic.  It 
only  shows  that  gout  can  effect  strictures  and  repro- 
duce il)em. 

In  some  patients  the  strictures  are  so  obdurate, 
that  the  use  of  the  caustic  is  necessary  to  be  continued 
for  a  longer  time  than  the  parts  can  bear  its  application, 
or  even  that  of  the  bougie  passing  along  the  urethra  ; 
irritation  therefore  comes  on  and  stops  the  progress  of 
the  cure,  and  when  the  same  means  are  resorted  to 
again,  the  same  thing  takes  place.  The  cases  of  failure 
of  this  kind  that  I  have  met  with,  some  of  which  may 
yet  ultimately  be  cured  if  the  patients  will  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  that  purpose,  amount  in  all  to  six. 

In  some  patients,  the  stricture  is  readily  removed 
by  the  caustic,  but  in  a  few  weeks  contracts  again. 
The  stricture  being  wholly  spasmodic,  the  caustic,  by 
taking  off  the  spasm,  is  allowed  to  pass  through,  and 
cannot  conipletely  destroy  the  stricture.  Of  this  kind 
I  have  met  with  one  instance,  which  I  must  consider  as 
a  failure,  as  I  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  gel  the 
better  of  it. 

In  those  cases,  where  the  caustic  gradually  re- 
moves the  stricture,  and  brings  the  urethra  to  a  size 
that  allows  the  patient  to  make  water  perfectly  well, 
if  there  is  any  return,  it  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 
failure  of  the  caustic,  but  to  the  want  of  proper  ma- 
nagement, either  from  the  caustic  being  too  small  or  its 
use  left  off  too  soon  ;  but  all  such  cases  are,  I  believe, 
within  the  power  of  being  cured  by  the  caustic,  if  i*ji 
use  is  recurred  ;o  when  that  is  found  necessary." 
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The  power  of  caustic,  however,  to  eflect  a  more 
lasting  cure  than  oilier  metiiods,  begins  novv  to  be  very 
generally  disbelieved.  I  have  known  myself  several 
patients  whose  disease  returned  after  they  had  been 
apparently  cured  with  armed  bougies.  Indeed,  the 
necessity  of  occasionally  passing  a  common  bougie  is 
as  great  after  this  treatment  as  after  others  ;  an  impor- 
tant fact,  which  Baron  lioyer  insists  upon,  on  account 
of  the  many  relapses  with  which  he  is  acquainted.— 
(JUal.  Chir.  t.  9,  p.  227.)  Delpech  also  assures  us,  that 
he  has  had  abundant  o[)portunity  of  learning  the  incu- 
rable nature  of  strictures;  they  only  admit,  he  says,  of 
temporary  relief,  and  have  an  invincible  tendency 
gradually  to  return.  He  declares  that  this  is  constantly 
the  case,  whatever  treatment  may  have  been  adopted. 
It  would  be  abusing  the  credulity  of  patients  and  me- 
dical men,  and  insulting  truth  to  pretend  the  contrary. 
— (See  Chirurgie  Clinique,  1. 1,  p.  273.) 

For  the  generality  of  strictures  in  the  urethra,  Avhich 
do  not  occupy  more  extent  of  the  canal  than  if  caused 
by  a  piece  of  packthread  being  tied  round  it,  bougies 
armed  with  lunar  caustic  answer  very  well;  and  so  1 
believe  do  common  bougies,  to  wliich  the  preference, 
as  1  believe,  ought  to  be  given.  For  cases,  also,  in 
which  the  urethra  is  diminished  in  diameter,  for  an 
inch  or  more,  common  bougies  must  be  most  advanta- 
geous ;  that  is  to  say,  when  they  can  be  introduced 
jhrough  the  stricture,  so  as  to  cure  it  on  the  principle 
of  dilatation. 

Whether  in  certain  cases,  where  no  progress  can  be 
made  with  common  bougies,  it  is  better  to  try  caustic, 
or  attempt  to  force  the  obstruction  with  a  sound,  is  a 
question  on  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  of 
opinion.  "  The  practice  of  pressing  firm  bougies,  or 
metallic  instruments,  so  as  to  force  the  stricture,  or  to 
produce  an  ulceration  of  it  (says  a  modern  writer),  so 
frequently  has  been  found  to  Ibrm  false  passages,  fis- 
tulaj,  and" gangrene,  that  I  need  here  make  no  farther 
observation  on  the  practice  or  its  consequences.  All 
the  advantages  that  can  be  gained  by  pressure,  tearing 
through  the  stricture,  or  producing  ulceration  of  it, 
may  be  obtained  by  a  careful  and  judicious  use  of  the 
caustic,  which  will  be  found  on  the  whole  a  safer  ap- 
plication, and  will  be  attended  with  less  inflammation 
and  pain." — (  Wilson  on  the  Male  Urinary  and  Geni- 
tal Organs,  p.  383.)  This  gentleman  is  not,  however, 
an  advocate  for  the  caustic  in  every  case.  "  I  consider 
it,"  says  he,  "  the  safest  practice  in  cases  which  will 
not  yield  to  the  introduction  of  bougies,  and  which 
require  a  portion  of  the  stricture  to  be  destroyed  ;  but 
the  symptoms  which  sotnetimes  attend  its  use,  and  the 
injury  which  may  be  done  by  its  improper  application, 
should  confine  it  to  those  cases."— (P.  385.) 

Sir  A.  Cooper,  in  his  lectures,  states  his  opinion,  that 
caustic  bougies  ought  never  to  be  employed,  except 
where  the  stricture  is  accompanied  with  fistula  in 
perinaeo,  and  the  fistula  is  behind  the  stricture ;  in 
which  case  there  can  be  no  risk  of  a  retention  of  urine 
being  produced  by  the  caustic.  In  France,  caustic 
bougies  have  never  had  many  advocates;  under  par- 
ticular circumstances,  however,  their  employment  is 
sanctioned  by  iJelpech.  He  says  that  the  swelling  of 
the  parietes  of  the  urethra,  in  the  situation  of  the 
stricture,  may  bring  them  into  so  close  contact,  that  no 
bougies  nor  catgut  will  pass,  and  the  difficulty  may  be 
still  farther  increased  by  some  slight  deformity  of  the 
same  pr  int  of  the  pa.ssage.  Such,  he  remarks,  are  the 
cases  in  which  he  has  found  bougies  armed  with 
nitrate  of  silver  of  great  service.  His  plan,  however, 
is  oidy  to  remove  with  caustic  the  impediment  to  the 
passage  of  a  small  bougie  ;  and  as  soon  as  this  can  be 
introduced,  hn  discontinues  the  caustic,  and  practises 
simple  dilatation. — ( Chir.  Clinique,  t.  I,  p.  275.) 

The  following  are  some  of  the  general  directions 
[liven  by  Sir  E.  Home,  how  to  apply  lunar  causlic  to 
ftlriclures. 

"  The  distance  of  the  stricture  from  the  external  ori- 
fice is  to  be  mensurtd,  and  the  canal  cleared  liy  passing 
a  comnnm  bougie  fully  ns  large  as  that  which  is 
armed.  The  armed  bougie,  with  the  distance  marked 
upon  it,  is  then  to  be  introduced  and  applied  to  the 
stricture:  when  it  is  brought  In  contact  with  the  ob- 
Btriiction,  it  is  to  he  steadily  retained  there,  with  a 
moderate  decree  of  prcH.Hure  at  first,  and  less  as  it  is 
longer  conliiiued,  since  the  hougio  becomeH  soft  by 
remaining  in  the  nrelhra,  and  readily  hendn  if  the 
preaeuro  is  toognat.  The  time  it  is  to  remain  depends 
a  great  deal  Ui»y.»  tljc  Kcnsations  of  the  patient,  and  the 


length  of  time  the  parts  have  been  diseased  ;  but  on 
the  first  trial  it  should  be  less  than  a  minute,  as  it  then 
commonly  gives  greater  pain  than  on  any  subsequent 
application.  The  pain  produced  by  the  caustic  is  not 
felt  so  immediately  as  it  would  be  natural  to  expect; 
the  first  sensation  arises  from  the  pressure  of  the  bou- 
gie on  the  stricture ;  a  little  afterward,  there  is  the 
feeling  of  heat  in  the  parts ;  and  lastly,  that  of  pain. 

As  soon  as  the  caustic  begins  to  act,  the  surgeon 
who  makes  the  application  is  made  sensible  of  it  by 
the  smaller  arteries  of  the  parts  beating  with  unusual 
violence,  which  is  very  distinctly  felt  by  the  finger  and 
thumb  that  grasp  the  penis. 

The  pain  that  is  brought  on  by  the  caustic  lasts  for 
some  time  after  it  is  withdrawn  ;  butthis  period  differs 
in  almost  every  patient,  being  sometimes  extended  to 
half  an  hour,  and  sometimes  only  a  few  minutes. 

The  kind  of  pain  is  heat  and  soreness,  which  is  not 
severe,  not  being  accompanied  with  the  peculiar  irrita- 
tion upon  so  many  occasions  experienced  by  patients 
who  have  strictures ;  an  irritation  that  cannot  be 
described,  which  is  most  insupportable,  and  is  loo  often 
brought  on  by  dilating  strictures  with  the  bougie."  In 
the  vol.  from  which  the  above  directions  are  taken.  Sir 
E.  Home  racommends  the  patient  to  make  water  as 
soon  as  the  armed  bougie  is  withdrawn ;  but  in  a  sub 
sequent  vol.  he  explains  his  change  of  opinion  upon  this 
point :  "  I  not  only  have  no  wish  that  the  patient 
should  make  water  immediately  after  the  application 
but  would  rather  that  it  be  retained  some  time." — {On 
Stricttires,  vol.  3,  p.  51,  8vo.  Land.  1821.) 

"It  happens  not  unfrequently,"  he  says,  "that  at 
the  first  time  of  making  water,  some  blood  passes 
along  with  it.  This  is  rather  favourable  •  as,  when 
the  parts  bleed,  the  stricture  usually  proves  to  be  solar 
destroyed,  that  at  the  next  trial  the  bougie  passes 
through  it.  Every  other  day  appears  in  general  to  be 
as  often  as  it  is  prudent  to  apply  the  caustic.  I  have, 
however,  done  it  every  day  in  very  obstinate  cases 
where  the  parts  are  less  sensible,  without  any  detri- 
ment." 

In  his  third  volume,  lie  states  that  he  now  rarely 
passes  the  bougie  oftener  than  every  third  day,  and 
never  when  the  pain  from  the  last  application  has 
not  entirely  gone  off.  He  also  never  continues  any 
one  application  beyond  the  time  when  the  pain  begins 
to  extend  farther  than  the  spot  to  which  the  armed 
bougie  is  applied. — {yd,  3, p.  51.) 

The  bougie  which  is  passed  down  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  caustic  and  measure  the  distance  of  the 
armed  bougie,  must  be  made  of  sort  materials,  that  it 
may  readily  receive  an  impression  from  the  part  against 
which  it  is  pressed ;  and  its  colour  should  be  light,  so 
as  to  admit  of  those  impressions  being  more  distinctly 
seen.  With  the  assistance  of  such  bougies,  the  sur- 
geon can  discover  the  size  and  shape  of  the  orifice  of 
the  stricture,  ascertain  with  accuracy  the  progress  of 
the  caustic  upon  it,  see  whether  it  is  on  one  side  of  the 
canal  or  equally  all  round,  and  apply  the  caustic 
accordingly. 

"  When  the  soft  bougie  passes  through  the  stricture, 
by  leaving  it  in  the  canal  a  few  minutes,  it  can  be 
known  whether  the  stricture  is  cotnpletely  destroyed 
or  only  relaxed  ;  in  the  last  case,  there  is  an  impression 
on  the  side  of  the  bougie." — {Home  on  Strictures, 
vol.  1.) 

I  think  the  advice  given  by  Delpech,  not  to  let  the 
end  of  the  caustic  be  covered  with  any  greasy  sub- 
stance, is  good;  for  certainly  its  action  would  'hus  be 
lessened,  or  even  defeated.  At  first  he  appnos  the 
caustic  half  a  minute,  and  afterward  a  minute,  if  the 
patient's  feelings  will  permit.  The  application  is 
repeated  every  two  or  three  days,  and  before  each 
time  the  passage  is  examined  with  a  Email  bougie, 
which,  if  it  can  he  insinuated  through  the  stricture,  Is 
used  instead  of  that  armed  with  lunar  caustic. — {Chir. 
Clinique,p.TiQ>.)  Delpech  regards  caustic  as  an  ap- 
plication liable  to  be  attended  with  serious  conse- 
quences and  unfit  for  practice,  in  cases  whore  either 
several  points  of  the  canal  would  need  its  repeated  use, 
or  where  the  stricture  is  accompanied  with  an  exten 
sive  firm  thickening  of  parts,  including  the  parietes  of 
the  canal  and  all  the  periiin'uin.  In  the  first  case,  on 
discovering  a  second  stricture,  he  lias  recourse  whlmul 
delay  to  the  plan  of  forcing  the  obstruction  with  n 
conical  sound  if  a  catgut  bougie  cannot  be  pniwwi 
Many  of  Sir  E.  Home's  cases,  however,  were  ol  Ihift 
description,  and  >et  siiccsHfully  treated  with  ran  tic. 
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From  time  to  time  proposals  have  been  made  to  per- 
forate very  oad,  extensive,  and  unyielding  strictures 
witli  a  poiiiied  or  cutting  instrument,  applied  through 
a  tube.  In  cases  of  permanent  stricture,  where  the 
part  is  irregularly  thickened,  and  so  indurated  as  to 
resemble  cartilage,  and  the  canal  so  contracted  that  it 
is  either  quite  impermeable,  or  will  only  admit  a  bou- 
gie of  the  smallest  size,  Mr.  Stafford  disapproves  of 
attempting  the  cure  either  by  exciting  ulceration,  or  by 
forcing  a  passage  through  ihe  stricture  with  a  conical 
sound,  or  by  ihe  use  of  caustic,  or  by  cutting  down  to 
the  obstruction  through  the  perintEum.  Of  course, 
when  a  small  bougie  can  be  introduced  tlirough  the 
stricture,  several  of  these  plans  must  be  quite  unne- 
cessary;  because  the  best  treatment  can  be  successfully 
continued  on  the  principle  of  dilatation,  unless  it  be 
argued  that  thecarlilaginous  induration  of  the  stricture 
will  defeat  the  method  ;  a  point  on  which  much  doubt 
may  be  entertained.  Instead  of  these  plans,  and  espe- 
cially in  preference  to  the  employment  of  armed  bou- 
gies,' Mr.  Stafford  reconmiends  the  use  of  what  he  calls 
the  lanceied  stilet,  with  which  he  divides  the  stric- 
ture. For  this  purpose,  he  has  invented  two  instru- 
ments ;  one  for  the  division  of  permanent  strictures, 
which  yet  admit  of  a  small  bougie  or  wire  being 
pa.-'sed  through  them,  the  other  for  the  division  of 
Uiose  stricmres  which  are  impervious.  The  instru- 
ment for  the  latter  cases  he  calls  the  double  lanceted 
stilet;  it  consists  of  a  round  silver  graduated  sheath, 
open  at  Iwuh  end.s,  of  the  size  of  catheter  No.  10,  but 
Willi  rather  a  less  curve,  and  furnished  with  a  stilet 
which  is  also  hollow,  and  open  at  both  ends.  At  one 
end  of  the  stilet  are  two  oblong  lancets ;  and  at  the 
other  a  handle  resembling  a  button.  When  the  instru- 
ment is  complete,  the  slilet  fits  into  the  sheath;  so 
that,  by  pushing  the  handle,  the  lancets  will  project 
lom  the  extremity  of  the  tube,  and  by  drawing  it  back 
they  will  lecede  again.  The  instrument  is  passed  over 
a  wire  down  to  the  stricture,  and  the  lancets  are  thrust 
forwards  on  each  side  of  it,  by  which  means  the  con- 
traction is  made  as  large  as  the  natural  size  of  the 
urethra.  The  armed  stilet,  for  the  division  of  imper- 
vious strictures,  resembles  that  which  has  first  been 
described,  excepting  that  the  stilet  is  solid  and  fur- 
nished with  only  one  lancet.  The  exact  distance  of 
the  stricture  from  the  mifice  of  the  urethra  having 
been  first  ascertained,  the  smallest  catheter  capable  of 
containing  a  wire  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  bladder. 
The  wire,  which  is  double  the  length  of  the  catheter, 
and  blunted  at  one  end  so  that  it  may  not  injure  the 
bladder,  is  then  pushed  forwards,  and  the  catheter  gra- 
dually withdrawn.  The  armed  catheter  is  then  passed 
over  trie  wire  until  its  point  rests  against  the  stricture, 
when  the  handle  of  the  stilet  is  to  be  gently  and  gra- 
dually pressed.  As  soon  as  any  impression  is  made, 
the  lancets  should  be  allowed  to  retire  into  their 
sheaths,  and  the  blunt  point  of  the  instrument  be  urged 
forwards.  If  it  should  not  pass  on,  the  lancets  may  be 
made  to  project  again.  After  the  stricture  has  been 
divided,  the  armed  catheter  should  be  withdrawn,  and 
one  of  elastic  gum  introduced.  Mr.  Stafford  recom- 
mends this  to  be  kept  in  for  a  day  or  two,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  union  of  the  divided  parts,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  extravasation  of  urine.  After  its  removal,  a 
bougie  is  to  be  (>assed  twice  a  week,  oroftener,  accord- 
ins  to  circumstances.  The  other  kind  of  stilet  for 
impervious  strictures  is  to  be  used  in  the  same  manner, 
except  that  it  is  not  passed  over  a  wire. — (See  Stafford 
en  Strictures^  p.  71,  »$-c.)  This  gentleman  adduces 
many  examples  of  the  success  of  the  foregoing  treat- 
ment, and  he  statos  that,  with  moderate  care  and  skill, 
there  will  be  no  risk  of  making  a  false  passage.  Nei 
Iher  do  his  accounts  mention  any  troublesome  degree 
of  hemnrrhace  as  being  the  result  of  the  method.  On 
the  whole,  I  consider  the  practice  may  be  useful  in 
certain  casis  of  impervious  stricture;  but  that,  in 
other  instances,  the  milder  plan  of  dilating  Ibeobslruc- 
tion  shourid  be  first  tried. 

CURE    OF    STRICTURES  WITH   THE    POTASSA    FUSA. 

Mr,  Whaiely  argues,  that  strictures  are  not  merely 
contracted  fibres  of  the  urethra,  but  really  dise.n.sed 
portions  of  the  membrane  lining  that  canal,  with  a 
continued  disposition  loinj;rea.«ed  contraction.  Hence, 
he  conceives  that  a  remedy,  calculated  both  to  remove 
the  diseased  affeciion  and  to  dilate  the  contracted  part, 
might  perfectly  cure  the  complairvt,  without  putting 


the  patient  to  the  inconvenience  of  wearing  a  bougie. 
Such  a  remedy,  he  says,  is  caustic,  when  judicioitsly 
used;  but,  instead  of  lunar  caustic,  he  recommendi 
the  potassa  fusa,  which,  he  says,  when  used  in 
manner,  and  with  the  precautions  about  to  be  descrii 
will  be  found  to  possess  singular  efficacy.  Of  ii 
safety  he  is  also  as  well  convinced  as  of  its  efficacy 

However,  if  the  potassa  fusa  be  applied  while  the 
parts  are  in  a  highly  inflamed  or  irritable  state,  or  (a« 
Mr.  Whately  expresses  liimself)  tending  to  gangrene; 
if  the  habit  be  bad,  and  the  patient  very  far  advanced 
in  years,  the  most  mischievous  effects  may  be  expected 
from  the  application ;  and  the  use  of  any  kind  of 
caustic,  under  such  circumstances,  for  strictures  in  ti 
urethra,  is  censured  as  dangerous  in  the  extreme. 

Mr.  Whately    represents,  that  if  the    patient   be' 
affected  with  fever,  or  any  other  acute  disease;  if 
be  much  indisposed  from  any  cause ;  if,  in  particular,! 
he  have  a  gonorrhoea,  attended  with  much  infiammatioi 
and  irritation  in  the  urethra ;  if  the  prepuce,  glans,  o 
any  other  part  of  the  penis,  or  the  parts  adjoining  to  it, 
be  swelled  and  inflamed ;  if  the  urethra,  and  especially 
the  strictured  part  of  it,  be  so  irritable  as  not  to  bear 
the  touch  of  a  bougie  ;  the  use  of  the  caustic  is  for  the 
present  forbidden.    Mr.  Whately  also   enjoins  great 
caution  in  applying  this  remedy  to  peisons  advanced 
in  years.    Even  when  no  objections  of  the  above  kind 
exist,  the  caustic  should  not  be  resorted  to  in  the  fi 
instance.    In  every  case  of  stricture,  before  venturi 
to  employ  the  caustic,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  pass  in 
the  bladder  a  bougie  of  at  least  a  size  larger  than  o 
of  the  finest  sort.    This  is  necessary,  both  to  let  t 
caustic  be  applied  to  the  whole  surface  of  thestrictun 
and  to  relieve  a  retention  of  urine,  should  it  occ 
during  the  use  of  the  caustic. 

When  a  bougie  of  the  preceding  description  can  ba 
introduced,  without  occasioning  pain,  faintness,  or 
great  dejection  of  spirits,  the  use  of  caustic  may  com 
mence  immediately,  provided  none  of  the  above-de 
scribed  objections  exist. 

When   the  urethra  is  very  irritable,  Mr.  Whatel] 
recommends  a  common  bougie  to  be  introduced  evei 
day,  and  kept  in  the  urethra ;  at  first,  for  a  few  minut 
only ;  but,  by  degrees,  for  a  longer  time ;  till  the  irrita,< 
bility  of  the  parts  has  been  sufficiently  lessened 

When  the  urethra  is  rendered  so  impervious  by  a 
stricture,  that  a  small  bougie  cannot  be  passed  into  the 
bladder,  which  viscus  is  also  in  a  painful  inflamed 
state,  Mr.  Whately  asserts,  that  caustic,  in  any  form 
or  quantity  must  not  be  immediately  employed ;  but 
that  the  stricture  should  be  first  rendered  capable  of 
allowing  a  bougie  a  little  larger  than  one  of  the  finest 
size  to  be  introduced  into  the  bladder.  When  this  is 
done,  the  urine  is  more  freely  evacuated,  and  the  con- 
sequent irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  bladder 
lessened,  if  not  removed,  togetherwith  the  danger  of  a 
retention  of  urine.  Caustic  may  then  be  advan 
tageously  conveyed  into  the  centre  of  the  stricture. 

Mr.  Whately  considers  the  practice  of  at  once 
thrusting  down,  in  this  sort  of  case,  an  armed  bougie 
considerably  larger  than  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
contracted  canal,  as  most  dangerous,  and  horridly 
painful.  For,  says  this  gentleman,  it  frequently  hap- 
pens, that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  urethra  anterior  to 
the  bulb  is  so  much  contracted  by  numerous  and 
uncommonly  rigid  strictures,  that  it  is  impossible,  by 
any  art  whatever,  to  dilate  the  passage  to  its  natural 
size.  If,  therefore,  the  canal,  wiiile  in  such  a  state,  be 
rudely  torn  open  by  a  large  caustic  bougie,  hemorrhage, 
pain,  dangerous  suppressions  of  urine,  inflammation, 
mortification,  and  death  itself,  must  sometimes  inevi- 
tably ensue,— even  before  the  caustic  can  be  applied  to 
the  principal  seat  of  the  disease.  In  cases  like  the 
one  just  mentioned,  the  first  step,  preparatory  to  the 
use  of  the  caustic,  should  be,  according  to  Mr. 
Whately,  to  dilate  the  strictured  part  of  the  urethra; 
for  which  purpose,  he  advises  the  slow  and  gentle, 
introduction  of  a  fine  bougie,  with  its  point  inclined  to 
the  lower  side  of  the  canal,  in  order  to  avoid  the  large 
lacunJB,  situated  on  its  upper  part.  When  the  surgeon* 
by  steady  perseverance  and  dexterity,  has  succeeded 
in  getting  a  fine  bougie  through  the  worst  stricture  mto 
the"  bladder,  the  instrument  should  be  worn,  for  a  few 
hours  every  day  till  the  passage  is  sufficiently  dilated 
to  admit  a  larger  one. 

Mr.  Whately,  after  explaining  that  caustic  potassa 
ought  not  to  be  applied  to  strictures  of  the  urethra  til. 
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atbougie  of  a  proper  size  can  be  passed  into  the 
bladde'r ;  pointing  out  tlie  methods  to  be  talten,  before 
applying  this  caustic ;  and  enumerating  certain  cases 
and  circumstances  in  wbicli  its  employment  is  inter- 
dicted ;  next  proceeds  to  describe  the  mode  of  practice 
wliich  it  is  tlie  particular  object  of  his  book  to  recom- 
mend. 

For  the  purpose  of  arming  a  bougie,  Mr.  Whately 
advises  us  to  put  a  small  quantity  of  caustic  potassa 
upon  a  piece  of  strong  paper,  and  to  break  the  bit  of 
caustic  with  a  hammer  into  small  pieces  of  about  the 
size  of  large  and  small  pins'  heads.  In  doing  this,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  reduce  it  to  powder.  Thus 
broken,  it  should  be  kept  for  use  in  a  phial,  closed  with 
aground  stopper.  The  bougie  should  have  a  proper 
degree  of  curvature  given  to  it,  by  drawing  it  several 
times  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand. 

Mr.  Whately  next  acquaints  us,  that  before  the 
caustic  is  inserted  into  the  bougie,  it  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  exact  distance  of  the  stricture  (to  which 
the  caustic  is  to  be  applied)  from  the  extremity  of  the 
penis.  For  this  purpose,  the  bougie,  which  should  be 
just  large  enough  to  enter  the  stricture  with  some  degree 
of  tightness,  ought  to  be  gently  introduced  into  the 
urethra;  and  when  its  point  stops  at  the  stricture, 
which  it  almost  always  does  before  it  will  enter  it,  a 
notch  is  to  be  made  with  the  finger-nail,  on  the  upper 
or  curved  portion  of  the  bougie,  on  the  outside  of  the 
urethra,  exactly  half  an  inch  from  the  extremity  of  the 
penis.  When  the  bougie  is  withdrawn,  a  small  hole, 
about  the  sixteenth  part  of  an  inch  deep,  should  be 
made  at  the  extremity  of  its  rounded  end.  A  large 
blanket-piUi  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  with  the 
head  struck  ofl!",  will  answer  the  purpose;  the  hole 
being  made  with  the  point  of  the  pin.  The  extremity 
of  tlie  bougie  should  then  be  made  perfectly  smooth 
with  the  finger  and  thumb,  taking  care  that,  in  doing 
this,  the  hole  in  its  centre  be  not  closed.  Some  of  the 
broken  caustic  should  then  be  put  on  a  piece  of  writing 
paper,  and  a  piece  less  in  size  than  the  smallest  pin's 
head  should  be  selected  ;  the  particle,  indeed,  says  Mr. 
Whately,  cannot  be  too  small  for  the  first  application. 
Let  this  be  inserted  into  the  hole  of  the  bougie  with  a 
jKwket-knife,  spatula,  or  some  such  instrument ;  and 
pushed  into  it  with  the  blunt  end  of  the  pin,  so  as  to 
make  the  caustic  sink  a  very  little  below  the  margin  of 
the  hole.  To  prevent  the  potassa  fusa  from  coming 
out,  the  hole  should  then  be  contracted  a  little  with  the 
finger,  and  the  remaining  vacancy  in  it  is  to  be  filled 
with  hog's  lard.  This  last  substance  (continues  Mr. 
Whately)  will  prevent  the  caustic  from  acting  on  the 
sound  part  of  the  urethra,  as  the  bougie  passes  to  the 
stricture.  When  the  bougie  is  quite  prepared,  l«t  it  be 
first  oiled,  and  immediately  afterward  introduced,  by 
a  very  gentle  motion,  with  the  curvature  upwards,  as 
far  as  the  anterior  part  of  the  stricture,  upon  which  the 
caustic  is  to  be  applied.  In  doing  this,  the  end  of  the 
bougie,  held, by  the  finger  and  thumb,  should  be  a  good 
deal  inclined  towards  the  abdomen,  on  the  first  intro- 
duction of  the  instrument,  in  order  to  preserve  its 
curvature.  After  it  has  passed  about  five  inches,  this 
end  should  be  gradually  brought  downwards,  as  the 
bougie  passes  on,  till  it  forms  a  right  angle  with  the 
body.  The  bougie  is  known  to  have  arrived  at  the 
stricture  by  the  resistance  made  to  its  progress. 

As  soon  as  the  bougie  has  reached  the  anterior  part 
of  the  stricture,  it  should  rest  there  for  a  few  seconds, 
that  the  caustic  may  begin  to  dissolve.  It  should  then 
be  pushed  very  gently  forwards  ai)Out  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  ;  after  which,  there  should  be  another  pause  for 
a  second  or  two.  The  bougie  should  then  be  carried 
forwards  in  the  same  gentle  maimer,  till  it  has  got 
tlirouL'h  the  strictt;re.  The  sense  of  feeling  will  gene- 
rally inform  the  operator  when  the  point  of  the  bougie 
tias  p'ocffded  so  far  ;  but  the  notch  in  the  bougie  is  to 
he  an  additional  guide,  by  becoming  very  near  the 
orifice  of  the  urethra,  when  the  end  of  the  instrument 
his  just  got  through  the  stricture. 

The  bougie  t^hould  now  be  immediately  withdrawn 
liy  a  very  gentle  motion  to  the  part,  at  which  it  was 
t]r>i  made  to  rest  awhile.  Then  it  should  be  V(!ry 
slowly  passed  through  the  stricture  a  second  time  ;  hut 
withoi:t  letting  the  bougie  slop  in  its  passage.  If  the 
patient  complain  of  pain,  or  l»e  faint,  the  bougie  should 
be  immediately  withdrawn;  hut  if  thes«!  effects  are 
not  produced,  we  may  rep^jal  the  operation  of  passing 
and  withdrawing  the   bougie  tlirough  the  stricture 
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once  or  twice  more  before  we  finish  the  operation, 
which  will  take  up,  in  the  whole,  about  two  minutes. 

The  first  application  of  the  potassa  fusa,  in  this 
manner,  gives,  according  to  Mr.  Whately's  account, 
a  very  little  pain.  A  slight  scalding  in  making  water, 
and  a  trifling  discharge,  during  the  first  day  or  two, 
however,  are  commonly  produced. 

At  the  end  of  seven  days,  the  application  of  the 
caustic  is  to  be  repeated  in  the  same  manner.  When 
the  first  application  has  enlarged  the  aperture  of  the 
stricture,  which  may  be  known  by  passing  a  bougie 
through  it  of  the  same  size  as  that  by  which  the 
caustic  was  conveyed,  the  bougie  used  in  the  second 
operation  should  be  a  size  larger  than  the  one  used  in 
the  first ;  but  it  must  not  be  too  large  to  pass  through 
the  stricture.  If  ttie  patient  had  no  pain  on  the  first 
application,  the  bit  of  potassa  fusa  may  also  be  trivially 
larger.  At  the  end  of  seven  days  more,  the  armed 
bougie  should  be  introduced  a  third  time.  At  this  and 
all  future  applications,  the  bougie  should  be  increased 
in  size  in  proportion  as  the  aperture  in  the  stricture 
becomes  dilated.  The  quantity  of  caustic,  hovvjver 
is  never  to  be  increased  in  a  ratio  to  the  sizp  of  the 
bougie.  In  no  cases  whatever  does  Mr.  Whately 
apply  more  of  the  potassa  fusa  at  a  time,  than  a  piece 
about  the  size  of  a  common  pin's  head.  Twelve  bits 
of  the  largest  size  which  this  gentleman  ever  uses 
weish  one  grain. 

When  there  are  several  strictures,  the  potassa  fusa 
should  be  generally  applied  to  only  one  at  a  time. 

An  interval  of  seven  days  is  what  Mr.  Whately 
generally  allows  to  elapse  between  the  applications  of 
the  caustic.  The  rule,  however,  may  now  and  then 
be  deviated  from  ;  but  the  potassa  fusa  ought  never  to 
be  reapplied  till  the  action  of  the  last  application  has 
completely  ceased.  In  a  few  instances  the  interval 
may  only  be  five  days;  in  some  others  it  may  be  eight, 
nine,  or  even  a  longer  space. 

In  the  above  method  of  using  the  potassa  fusa, 
Mr.  Whately  represents,  that  this  substance  is  equally 
diflfused  over  every  part  of  the  strictured  surface,  and 
only  abrades  the  membrane  of  the  stricture  without 
producing  a  slough.  Tlie  degree  of  this  abrasion,  he 
says,  may  be  increased  or  lessened,  as  circumstances 
dictate,  by  paying  attention  to  the  quantity  of  tlie 
caustic. 

The  foregoing  account  will  convey  an  adequate  idea 
of  Mr.  Whately's  method,  in  which  I  never  saw  any 
recommendation  but  that  of  novelty.  To  abrade  with- 
out destroying  is  rather  too  nice  a  distinction  for  a 
practical  man,  doing  business,  as  it  were,  in  the  dark. 
Nor  can  I  conceive,  that  a  liquid  caustic  (for  so  it  is 
represented  as  becoming)  can  be  applied  with  the  ac- 
curacy to  strictures  which  Mr.  Whately  seems  to  sup- 
pose happens.  This,  however,  is  merely  my  own  sen- 
timent, and  I  do  not  wi.sh  to  conceal,  that  there  are  yet 
a  few  surgeons  who  believe,  that  Mr.  Whately's  plan 
is  the  most  eligible  for  all  cases  in  which  the  strictura 
is  irritable  or  far  advanced. — (See  Howship's  PracU 
Obs.  on  the  Urinary  Organs,  p.  207.)  On  the  other 
hand,  I  know  some  very  eminent  surgeons,  who  for- 
merly took  up  this  practice  with  great  zeal,  and  now 
have  entirely  abandoned  it.  I  consider  it  myself  the 
worst  and  most  random  mode  of  applying  caustic  to 
strictures,  and  more  likely  to  act  on  the  sound  than  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  urethra.  Sir  A.  Cooper  is  de- 
cidedly aveise  to  the  use  of  caustic  alkali,  wiiich,  he 
says,  is  much  too  soluble,  and  calculated  to  produce  a 
great  deal  of  inflammation  by  running  over  an  exten- 
sive surface.    In  this  advice  I  fully  concur. 

Upon  the  whole  I  may  safely  declare,  that  caustic 
bougies  of  every  kind  are  now  much  less  frequently 
used  by  the  best  surgeons  in  London  than  they  were 
about  twenty  years  ago.  Several  distinguished  prac- 
titioners, who  to  my  knowledge  were  then  accustomed 
to  recommend  and  employ  them,  have  at  present  re- 
turned either  to  the  use  of  common  bongie.i,  or  those 
made  of  metal  or  elastic  gum,  to  which,  arter  many 
comparative  trials,  I  acknowledge  a  general,  but  not  a 
universal  preference  seems  to  me  to  be  due.  We  learn 
from  M.  lloux,  that  caustic  bongi*  s  never  had  many 
advocates  in  France;  and  the  inquiries  which  he  made 
when  he  was  in  London,  authorized  him  to  nnnotmce 
to  his  countrymen  after  his  return,  that  such  inniru- 
menta  were  not  more  in  general  favour  here  than  Utey 
were  at  raris.— (See  Vwjage  fait  d  Londrrt  en  IHli, 
ou  Parallilc  dc  la  Chirurgte  ^ngloise,  <.U-  P'  ^^^■) 
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Cases  of  stricture,  where  the  disease  is  far  advanced, 
of  long  standing,  and  attended  with  such  obstruction 
tiiat  no  kind  of  coniinon  bougie  can  be  introduced,  ap- 

Kiar  to  me  to  be  examples  in  which  perforation  on 
r.  Stafford's  plan  may  be  justifiable.  Instead  of 
this,  liowever,  some  surgeons  would  prefer  ilie  em- 
ployment of  a  common  bougie,  or  a  conical  sound 
made  of  iron,  silver,  or  plaiina,  with  sufficient  force  to 
make  its  way  through  the  stricture  by  laceration.  If 
the  stricture  occupy  a  considerable  length  of  the  pas- 
sage, I  believe  a  passage  through  it  must  sometimes  be 
attempted  on  the  principle  of  exciting  ulceration,  and 
that  for  this  purpose  a  sound  or  metallic  catheter  should 
toe  employed.  An  interesting  case  of  cartilaginous 
stricture  and  fistute  in  perinaois  recorded  byDelpecli, 
where  a  false  passage  was  made  wiili  a  lunar  caustic 
bougie,  which  actually  pierced  the  rectum ;  two  days 
after  tiiis  accident  the  stricture  was  forced  with  a  coni- 
cal sound,  which  fortunately  eluded  the  false  passage 
and  entered  the  bladder.  An  abscess  in  the  perinteum 
followed,  but  the  case  ended  well  under  the  use  of 
elastic  gum  catheters. — {Chir.  Clin.  p.  280.)  When 
the  treatment  of  strictures  brings  on  severe  shiverings, 
followed  by  febrile  symptoms,  opium  is  the  best  medi- 
cine to  be  given,  and  the  introduction  of  instruments 
into  the  passage  should  be  suspended.  When  hemor- 
ihage  from  the  urethra  is  occasioned  by  the  use  of 
bougies  or  other  instruments,  cold  evaporating  lotions 
to  the  perinaeum,  or  the  cold  bath  itself,  is  the  most 
effectual  way  of  suppressing  it.  In  one  case,  men- 
tioned by  Sir  A.  Cooper  in  his  lectures,  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  dividing  the  aitery  of  the  bulb;  a 
measure  which  completely  succeeded. 

[So  numerous  have  been  the  failures  of  surgical 
treatment  in  strictures  of  the  urethra,  that  many  sur- 
geons have  considered  a  severe  stricture,  and  especially 
a  series  of  strictures  in  this  canal,  the  most  incurable 
and  unmanageable  of  surgical  diseases.  The  great 
number  of  strictures  found  in  the  incurable  wards  of 
our  hospitals,  alms-houses,  and  infirmaries  have  long 
rendered  this  affection  an  opprobrium  chirurgiae.  The 
most  skilful  will  often  do  mischief  with  the  armed 
bougie,  and,  if  they  by  caution  avoid  this,  still  their 
failure  will  often  be  a  painful  source  of  mortification. 

Professor  Jameson,  of  Baltimore,  has  introduced  an 
operation  by  which  he  has  succeeded  in  curing  a  large 
number  of  obstinate  cases;  and  although  he  only  ad- 
vises and  performs  this  operation  in  the  worst  instances 
of  severe,  long-continued,  and  conjplicated  stricture, 
the  proportion  of  cures  has  been  greater  than  is  ordi- 
narily found  in  the  practice  of  any  surgeon  who  treats 
all  kinds  of  cases  indiscriminately  by  any  of  the  former 
methods. 

In  the  .Biner.  Med.  Recorder  for  1824,  Dr.  Jameson 
has  published  an  essay  on  stricture  of  the  urethra,  in 
which  he  reports  a  number  of  cases,  wilh  their  treat- 
ment and  results.  Several  of  these  cases  came  under 
my  own  notice;  and  during  my  former  residence  in 
Baltimore,  I  witnessed  his  operation  several  times,  and 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  his  success,  and  the  en- 
tire removal  of  the  disease. 

This  operation  consists  in  opening  the  urethra 
through  the  perinaeum,  and  introducing  a  flexible  ca- 
theter through  the  penis  into  the  bladder,  which  is 
suffered  to  remain  until  the  wound  in  the  urethra  is 
united. 

The  patient  is  tied  as  for  lithotomy,  and  a  sound  in- 
troduced as  far  as  it  can  be  passed,  which  serves  as  a 
guide,  if  it  can  be  introduced  as  far  as  the  bulb.  An 
incision  is  now  made  through  the  perinsum,  and  the  ure- 
thra laid  open.  In  bad  cases  he  advises  to  divide  the 
triangular  ligament  both  above  and  below  the  urethra. 
The  fore-finger  is  then  to  be  introduced  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  stricture.  When  it  is  necessary  to  di- 
vide the  muscles  surrounding  the  membranous  part  of 
the  urethra,  a  director  is  first  introduced,  and  the  inci- 
sion made  with  a  scalpel  or  bistoury,  when  the  finger 
may  be  passed  into  the  bladder.  A  flexible  catheter  is 
now  passea  through  the  penis  into  the  bladder,  and  the 
wound  is  placed  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
»o  unite. 

Though  this  operation  is  as  severe,  and  even  some- 
times more  difficult  »han  lithotomy.  Dr.  J.'s  experience 
lias  shown  that  it  is  seldom  attended  with  danger. 
The  only  cases  in  which  this  operation  would  he  ad- 
visable arc  those  in  which  no  sound  or  ptaff  can  be 
passed  into  the  bladder,  and  herein  consiists  the  diffi- 
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culty  of  the  operation.  It  is  a  means,  however,  whicit 
has  afforded  relief  in  cases  which  bad  otherwise  beea 
abandoned  as  hopeless. — jReese.] 

Jl  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  by  John 
Hunter.,  2d  edit.  Practical  Obs.  on  the  Treatment  of 
Strictures  in  the  Urethra  and  (Esophagus,  by  Sir  Evo» 
rard  Home,  in  3  vols.  8tJ0.  Land.  .Qn  improved  MO' 
thod  of  treating  Strictures  in  the  Urethra,  by  Thomad 
Whately,  edit.  2,  1806.  M.  TV.  Andrews's  Obs.  on  th9 
Application  of  Lunar  Caustic  to  Strictures  in  the  Ure' 
thra  and  (Esophagus,  8vo.  Land.  1807.  T.  Lu7> 
morc's  Practical  Observations  on  Strictures,  «S-c.  8»tf. 
Land.  3809.  Howship's  Practical  Obs.  on  the  Disease 
of  the  Urinary  Organs,  Bvo.  Lond.  1816,  Soemmef 
ring  Abhandlung  iiber  die  schnell  und  langsam  todt- 
lichen  Krankheiten  der  Harnblase  und  Hamrohre  bey 
Mdnnern  im  hohen  Alter,  4to.  Frankf.  1809.  Letters 
concerning  the  Diseases  of  the  Urethra,  by  C.  Bel 
1810 ;  subsequently  republished  with  additions  by  JUi^ 
Shaw.  .James  Wilson,  Lectures  on  the  Structure  an' 
Physiology  of  the  Male  Urinary  and  Genital  Organ! 
and  their  Diseases,  8do.  Lond.  1821.  James  Arnott, 
A  Treatise  on  Stricture  of  the  Urethra,  8vo.  Lond. 
1819.  An  account  of  this  gentlemaii's  dilator,  and  , 
method  of  treatment  is  given  in  the  First  Lines  of  H 
Practice  of  Surgery,  edit.  4.  .7.  Cross,  Sketches  of  th 
Medical  Schools  of  Paris,  p.  Ill,  <$-c.  8i)0.  Lond.  181" 
Bayer,  Traite  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  9,  Paris, 
Howship  on  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs,  Soi 
Lond.  1823.  O.  Macilwain,  On  Stricture  of  the  Un 
thra,  Svo.  Lond.  1824:  a  very  useful  manual.  Da 
pech,  Chirurgie  Clinique  de  Montpellier,  1. 1,  Ato.  Par 
1823.  R.  A.  Stafford,  On  Strictures  of  the  Urethra, 
2,  Svo.  Lond.  1829. 

URETHRA,  FALSE  PASSAGE  IN.    One  of  tl 
worst  consequences  of  using  catheters  and  bougies 
an  improper  manner,  is  the  rupture  of  the  urethra, 
the  formation  of  a  false  passage  by  ulceration.    Wit 
bougies  this  accident  is  generally  occasioned  by  tria 
to  excite  ulceration  by  the  application  of  the  end  off 
bougie  to  the  stricture,  when  this  instrument  cannot ' 
passed  through  it.    When  once  the  new  passage 
been  formed,  whenever  the  bougie  is  introduced 
cannot  be  hindered  from  going  into  the  false  track,  i 
its  action  on  the  stricture  is  altogether  frustrated. 

In  this  kind  of  case,  Mr.  Hunter  has  advised  the  fol- 
lowing operation  to  be  practised.  Pass  a  staff  or  any 
such  instrument  into  the  urethra  as  far  as  it  will  go, 
which  will  probably  be  to  the  bottom  of  the  new  pas- 
sage, and  this,  we  may  be  certain,  is  beyond  the  stric- 
ture. Feel  for  the  end  of  the  instrument  externally, 
and  cut  upon  it,  making  the  wound  about  an  inch  long, 
if  the  disease  be  before  the  scrotum;  and  an  inch  and 
a  half,  or  more,  if  in  the  perlnseum.  If  the  new  pas- 
sage be  between  the  urethra  and  body  of  the  penis, 
you  will  most  probably  get  into  the  sound  urethra  be- 
fore you  come  to  the  instrument  or  new  passage.  If 
so,  introduce  a  probe  into  the  urethra -through  the 
wound,  and  pass  it  towards  the  glans  penis,  or,  in 
other  words,  towards  the  stricture.  When  it  meets 
with  an  obstruction,  this  must  be  the  stricture,  which 
is  now  to  be  got  through,  and  afterward  dilated.  To 
complete  the  operation,  withdraw  the  probe,  and,  in- 
stead of  it,  introduce  a  hollow  cannula  forwards  to  the 
stricture.  Then  introduce  another  cannula  from  the 
glans  downwards,  till  the  two  tubes  are  opposite  each 
other,  having  the  stricture  between  them.  An  assist- 
ant is  now  to  take  hold  of  the  urethra  on  the  outside 
with  his  finger  and  thumb  just  where  the  two  cannulee 
meet,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  their  places.  Tiirougft 
the  upper  cannula  next  introduce  a  piercing  instrument, 
which  is  to  perforate  the  stricture,  and  enter  the  lower 
cannula.  The  piercing  instrument  is  now  to  be  with- 
drawn, and  a  bougie  introduced  througl:  tlie  first  can- 
nula and  stricture  into  the  .second  cannula.  The 
tubes  are  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  end  of  the  bougie 
in  the  wound  directed  into  the  bladder,  through  the 
farther  portion  of  the  urethra.  It  may  also  be  neces- 
sary to  lay  the  whole  of  the  false  passage  open,  in 
order  to  make  it  heal ;  for,  otherwise,  it  might  still  ob- 
struct the  future  passage  of  bougies  Into  the  proper 
canal. 

When  the  new  passage  is  between  the  skin  and  ure 
thra,  the  surgeon  must  extend  his  incision  more  deeply, 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  ihe  natural  passage. 
Then  he  is  to  proceed  as  above  explained. 

The  longer  the  first  bougie  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
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the  canal,  the  more  readily  will  the  second  pass.  The 
Bougies  must  be  gradually  increased  in  size,  and  used 
till  the  woun<J  is  healed.  The  only  improvement 
which  seems  proper  to  be  made  in  this  plan,  is  to  em- 
ploy flexible  gum  catheters,  which  miglit  be  worn 
longer  than  common  bougies,  as  the  patient  could  void 
his  urine  through  them. 

It  appears,  Irom  the  observations  of  Mr.  Stafibrd, 
that  if  a  false  passage  be  made,  leading  from  one  part 
of  the  urethra  to  another,  and  the  urine  pass  through 
the  new  channel,  it  becomes  lined  by  a  kind  of  mem- 
brane, resembling  that  of  the  natural  canal.— (Ow 
Strictures,  p.  39,  ed.  2.) 

URINARY  ABSCESSES.  E.xtravasations  of  urine 
may  be  in  tiuee  di/terent  states.  This  fluid  may  be 
collected  in  a  particular  pouch  ;  it  may  be  widely  dif- 
fused in  the  cellular  membrane;  or,  lastly,  it  may  pre- 
sent itself  in  a  purulent  form,  after  having  e.wited  in- 
flammation and  suppuration  in  the  parts  among  which 
it  is  situated.    This  case  is  termed  a  urinary  abscess. 

Such  extravasations  of  urine  always  imply  a  rup- 
ture, either  in  the  kidneys  or  ureters,  tlie  bladder  or  the 
urethra.  The  solution  of  continuity  may  be  produced 
by  a  variety  of  causes.  It  is  most  frequently  the  ef- 
fect of  a  forcible  distention  of  these  passages  in  conse- 
quence of  a  retention  of  urine.  The  bursting  of  phleg- 
monous abscesses  into  the  same  passages  may  occasion 
the  breach.  It  may  also  be  produced  by  the  penetration 
of  the  parts  with  a  sword  or  other  foreign  body :  tliere 
are  likewise  examples  of  eft'usion  of  urine  from  the  dis- 
placement of  the  cannula  of  the  trocar  after  the  ope- 
ration of  puncturing  the  bladder.  Others  are  caused  by 
false  passages  in  the  urethra,  or  by  violent  contusions 
of  the  perineum,  attended  with  laceration  of  the  urethra. 
In  DenauWs  Surgical  Works  (^  3)  it  is  observed, 
that  the  ravages  which  extravasated  urine  makes  are 
usually  greater  and  more  extensive  when  it  enters  the 
cellular  membrane,  than  when  it  is  confined  in  a  parti- 
cular cyst.  The  mischief  is  also  less  when  the  excre- 
tory passage  is  free,  than  when  it  is  closed  by  any  ob- 
stacle, as  in  cases  of  retention.  The  more  or  less  loose 
texture  of  the  parts  in  which  such  effusions  happen, 
likewise  makes  a  considerable  difference  in  their  pro- 
gress and  formation.  When  the  pelvis  or  infundibu- 
lum  of  the  kidney,  or  the  upper  part  of  the  ureter 
gives  way,  the  urine  is  commonly  effused  in  the  loins 
and  the  fosste  iliacae,  between  the  peritoneum  and  the 
adjacent  parts.  When  the  lower  part  of  the  ureter  or 
the  bladder  near  its  lower  portion  gives  way,  the  ex- 
travasation is  generally  included  within  the  pelvis. 

But  when  the  rupture  occurs  in  the  anterior  parietes 
of  the  bladder  near  its  upper  part,  and  especially 
when  it  takes  place  at  a  time  when  this  organ  is  ex- 
tremely distended  and  dilated,  the  urine  becomes  ef- 
fused behind  and  above  the  pubee,  sometimes  ascends 
to  the  epigastric  region,  between  the  peritoneum  and 
the  abdominal  muscles,  and,  after  having  followed  the 
course  of  the  spermatic  vessels,  it  often  makes  its  exit 
at  the  ring,  and  is  extravasated  in  the  groins  and  scro- 
tum. If  the  rupture  has  happened  in  the  urethra,  the 
most  common  situation  of  the  effusion  is  in  the  peri- 
IHEum  and  scroUim.  The  extravasation  frequently 
extends  to  the  penis  and  upper  part  of  the  thighs,  and 
even  sometimes  propagates  itself  under  the  skin  of  the 
abdomen  up  to  the  hypochondria  and  sides  of  the  chest. 
There  is  no  fluid  the  extravasation  of  which  is  so 
fatal  as  that  of  the  urine.  If  it  is  not  promptly  dis- 
charged, it  soon  excites  suppuration  and  sloughing  of 
the  cellular  membrane,  a  gangrenous  inflammation  of 
the  skin,  and  almost  always  a  mortification  of  the  parts 
among  which  it  flows. 

While  the  extravasation  of  urine  is  confined  io  the 
interior  of  the  pelvi-<,  and  lumbar  and  iliac  regions, 
Vithnut  manifesting  itself  externally,  there  is  no  cer- 
tain sign  of  its  existence.  The  circumstances  which 
may  be  recollected,  however,  joined  with  the  symp- 
toms which  the  patient  complains  of,  may  lead  to  a 
suspicion  of  the  extravasation.  Thus,  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  retention  of  urine  in  the  ureters  or  blad- 
der, the  patient  has  suddenly  experienced  great  relief, 
without  any  of  the  urine  having  been  discharged  the 
natural  way;  when  he  has  at  the  same  instant  felt  a 
kind  of  pricking  in  the  loins  or  pelvis;  when  to  the 
ease,  which  lasted  only  a  few  hours,  symptoms  more 
Mvere  than  the  former  ones  have  succeeded  (sucli  as 
violent  fever,  hiccough,  vomiting,  &c.),  an  internal 
«xtrav4antion  is  to  be  !-:uspccted. 
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As  soon  as  the  extravasation  is  apparent  externally, 
the  case  is  announced  by  symptoms  which  hardly  ever 
deceive.  The  preceding  retention  of  urine ;  the  sud- 
den appearance  of  the  swelling  caused  bv  this  fluid; 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  tumour  ;  the  kind  of  crepita- 
tion perceptible  in  it,  like  that  which  occurs  in  emphy- 
sema ;  the  shining  tension  and  osdema  of  the  skin ; 
the  diminution  of  such  symptoms  as  depended  en- 
tirely upon  the  retention  ;  are  the  first  changes  which 
are  observable  when  the  extravasation  is  somewhat 
considerable. 

If  the  patient  is  not  speedily  assisted  and  the  urine 
continues  to  be  extravasated,  the  tumour  spreads  more 
and  more ;  the  skin  assumes  a  red  violet  colour  ;  gan- 
grenous eschars  are  formed,  the  separation  of  which 
gives  issue  to  a  very  fetid  sanies,  in  which  the  smell  of 
urine  is  readily  distinguishable.  Portions  of  dead  cel- 
lular membrane  are  presently  discharged  together  with 
the  sanies;  the  ulcer  grows  larger;  and  the  dressings 
are  contiimally  wet  with  the  urine. 

When  one  of  the  ureters  has  given  way,  and  a  uri- 
nary abscess  is  formed  in  the  loins,  the  aid  to  be  de- 
rived from  surgery  is  limited  to  making  an  opening  in 
the  extravasation  as  soon  as  it  can  be  felt  externally. 
It  is  then  not  in  the  power  of  an  to  re-establish  the 
natural  course  of  the  urine,  or  to  hinder  this  fluid 
from  passing  through  the  wound  and  rendering  it  fis- 
tulous. However,  there  are  some  circumstances  in 
which  a  radical  cure  may  be  attempted.  For  exam- 
ple, if  the  abscess  were  produced  by  a  calculus  lodged 
in  the  infundibulum  or  ureter,  and  it  could  be  felt  and 
taken  hold  of  with  a  pair  of  forceps  introduced  into 
the  opening,  the  extraction  of  the  foreign  body  might 
promote  the  healing  of  the  ulcer,  by  rendering  the  na- 
tural channel  for  the  urine  free. 

When  the  opening  by  which  the  urine  has  become 
extravasated  exists  in  the  bladder  or  urethra,  one  indi 
cation  that  does  not  present  itself  in  the  foregoing 
case  may  be  fulfilled,  viz.  the  urine  may  be  drawn  off 
by  means  of  a  catheter  passed  into  the  bladder  and 
kept  there.  By  this  means  we  not  only  immediately 
stop  the  progress  of  the  extravasation,  but  attack  the 
very  cause  of  the  malady,  by  removing  the  obstacles 
which  oppose  the  natural  course  of  the  urine.  The 
introduction  of  the  catheter  then  becomes  a  matter  of 
the  most  urgent  necessity.  This  operation  is  often  at 
tended  with  the  greatest  difficulties.  Besides  the  ordi 
nary  obstruction  of  the  canal,  we  have  also  to  sur 
mount  the  obstacles  which  the  urinary  swellings  situ- 
ated in  the  course  of  the  urethra  create  to  the  passage 
of  the  instrument.  When  these  tumours  are  consider- 
able, they  ought  to  be  opened  before  the  catheter  is 
employed.  The  subsidence  of  the  swellings  would 
render  catheterism  more  easy.  Besides,  Desault  was 
assured,  by  daily  experience,  that  with  a  little  skill,  ex- 
ercise, and  patience,  the  catheter  might  always  be  got 
into  the  bladder.  If,  however,  the  thing  could  not  be 
done,  ought  we  to  puncture  the  bladder,  or  have  re- 
course to  the  operation  of  cutting  into  the  dilated 
portion  of  the  urethra  between  the  stricture  and  the 
bladder  1 

Desault  was  an  advocate  for  neither  of  these  pro- 
ceedings :  he  thought  it  was  a  more  simple  and  benefi- 
cial practice  merely  to  make  an  external  opening  in 
the  collection  of  eflused  urine,  lliis  measure  would 
both  afford  an  outlet  for  the  urine,  and  arrest  the  ex- 
tension of  the  extravasation.  Besides,  such  an  open- 
ing is  often  indispensably  requisite  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  a  stop  to  the  symptoms  depending  upo"  the  ef- 
fusion and  stagnation  of  the  urine.  But  if  the  cathe- 
ter can  be  introduced,  there  may  be  cases  in  which  an 
opening  would  not  only  be  useless  but  hurtful ;  for  in- 
stance, when  the  swelling  caused  by  the  urine  is  of 
little  extent,  or  when  it  is  situated  in  the  thickness  of 
the  parietes  of  the  passage,  or  along  its  track,  it  al- 
most always  admits  of  dispersion  by  the  .«implc  em- 
ployment of  the  catheter.  But  it  seldom  happens  that 
this  swelling,  however  small,  ends  in  resolution ;  it  al 
most  always  suppuiates;  yet,  as  it  breaks  into  the 
urethra,  the  matter  escapes  between  this  canal  «nd  the 
catheter,  mid  renders  the  making  of  an  external  o|Tcn- 
ing  needless.  Experience  teaches  us,  also,  tiiat  when 
the  tumour  is. '•ituated  in  the  scrotum, or  lK}l\veen  iho 
root  of  the  penis  and  the  symphysis  pirliis,  even  afict 
the  healing  of  the  incisions  made  in  these  .situa'ions,  a 
fiftula  will  often  remain,  which  Is  very  dimcull  of 
euro.    With  the  exception  of  these  partlcninr  caart 
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DesauU  was  an  advocate  for  opening  all  urinary  ab- 


In  my  own  practice,  1  have  never  experienced  much  dif- 
ficulty in  healing  fistu lie  in  the  perinseum,  atter  the  re- 
moval of  the  obstruction  in  the  urethra ;  and  niy  usual 
plan,  whether  the  eflusion  of  urine  be  considerable  or 
not,  is  always  first  to  make  a  puncture  or  incision  in 
the  swelling,  so  as  to  obviate  tlie  risk  of  its  increase, 
and  then  to  have  immediate  recourse  to  the  catheter. 

The  manner  of  opening  such  collections  varies  ac- 
cording as  the  urine  may  be  in  one  cavity  or  widely 
effused  in  the  cellular  membrane.  In  the  first  case,  a 
Pimple  incision  the  whole  length  of  the  cavity  will  suf 
fice  for  emptying  and  liealing  it.  In  the  second,  if  the 
extravasation  is  extensive,  the  incisions  must  be  mul- 
tiplied. It  would  be  absurd  to  spare  the  parts;  for  all 
those  with  wliich  the  urine  has  come  into  contact  sel- 
dom escape  mortification.  The  incisions  which  are 
made  hardly  ever  have  the  efl'ect  of  saving  them  ;  but 
by  accelerating  the  discharge  of  putrid  sanies  and  stag- 
nant urine,  they  prevent  mischief  wliich  would  origi- 
nate from  a  farther  lodgement.  At  all  events,  when  the 
operation  is  at  all  delayed,  the  destruction  of  all  the 
parts  in  contact  with  this  irritating  fluid  is  inevitable. 
The  approach  of  mortification  is  indicated  by  the  cre- 
pitation under  the  bistoury,  resembling  the  kind  of 
noise  produced  by  tearing  parchment.  The  extent  and 
depth  of  the  incisions  nmst  be  proportioned  to  those  of 
the  abscess.  When  the  extravasation  occupies  the 
scrotum,  long  deep  scarifications  should  be  made  in 
that  part,  as  well  as  in  the  skin  of  the  penis,  and  in 
every  place  where  the  urine  is  eft'used. 

Practitioners  unaccustomed  tosee  such  diseases  would 
be  alarmed  at  the  extent  of  the  sore  produced  by  the 
separation  of  the  eschars.  Sometimes  the  whole  scro- 
tum, ski?>  of  the  penis,  and  that  of  the  groins,  peri- 
naeuni,  and  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  mortify,  and  the 
naked  testicles  hang  by  the  spermatic  cords  in  the 
midst  of  this  enormous  ulcer.  It  is  hardly  conceivable 
how  cicatrization  coutd  take  place  over  the  exposed 
testicles;  but  the  resources  of  nature  are  unliniiicd. 
She  unites  the  testicles  and  the  cords  to  the  subjacent 
parts,  and  drawing  the  skin  fiom  the  circumference  to 
the  centre  of  the  ulcer,  she  covers  these  organs  again, 
and  furnishes  them  with  a  sort  of  new  scrotum.  This 
statement  is  founded  upon  numerous  cases  in  which 
nature  always  followed  this  course.  The  cicatrization 
of  the  ulcer  is  even  more  expeditious  than  might  be 
apprehended,  considering  its  extent.  In  all  this  busi- 
ness, what  does  art  do  ?  If  the  introduction  of  the 
catheter  is  excepted,  which,  indeed,  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  radical  cure,  her  assistance  is  very 
limited,  and  almost  nothing,  in  the  generality  of  in- 
stances ;  for  when  patients  are  not  exhausted  by  the 
tediousness  of  the  disorder,  when  they  are  of  a  good 
constitution  and  in  tlie  prime  of  life,  they  get  well  as 
quickly  and  certainly  with  the  aid  of  a  good  diet  and 
simple  dressings  as  when  they  take  internal  medi- 
•clnes  and  use  a  multiplicity  of  compound  topical  ai>- 

Slications.  The  practice  of  Desault,  at  the  H6iel- 
>ieu,  consisted  in  applying  emollient  poultices  until 
the  sloughs  were  detached.  The  ulcer  was  then  some- 
times dressed  with  pledgets  charged  with  styrax;  but 
frequently  mere  dry  lint  was  used,  and  continued  till 
the  cure  was  completed.  If  any  complication  occur- 
red in  the  course  of  the  treatment,  suitable  remedies 
were  prescribed  for  it.  Thus,  when  prostration  of 
strength  and  tendency  to  sloughing  existed,  bark,  cor- 
dials, and  antiseptics  were  ordered.  But,  in  every 
case,  the  catheter  is  the  essential  means  of  cure; 
without  it  the  treatment  is  almost  always  imperfect, 
and  the  ulcer  will  not  heal  without  leaving  several  uri- 
nary fislulae.— (See  CRuvres  Chir.  de  Desault,  par  Bi- 
chat,  t.  3,  p.  277—287.) 

URINARY  CALCULI.  A  true  explanation  of  the 
nature  of  urinary  calculi  was  quite  impossible,  before 
chemistry  had  made  considerable  progress,  and  the 
methods  of  analysis  had  advanced  a  great  way  to- 
wards perfection ;  and,  as  will  appear  in  the  course  of 
this  article,  all  the  valuable  knowledge  which  now  ex- 
ists upon  this  subject  is  in  reality  the  fruit  of  modern 
investigations.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  our 
information  on  many  points  is  far  from  being  settled 
or  complete,  as  any  impartiaL  and  judicious  reader 
may  soon  convince  himself  by  a  refereni:e  to  the  able 
and  scientific  views  lately  lak'ii-.  by  Dr  Prout,  of  va- 
•rious  questions  relative  to  the  tirmaticn  ?£  gravel  and 
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calculi,  and  the  treatment  of  such  cases  in  all  their  var 
rieties. — (See  ^n  Jnquii-y  into  the  JVature  and  JVpaj^_ 
ment  of  Gravel  and  Calculus,  and  other  Diseases  i 
nectcd  with  a  deranired  Operation  of  the   Urinary 
gang,  8vo.  J.ond.  1821.) 

Mechanical  deposites  from  the  urine  are  divided] 
Dr.  Prout  into  three  classes.    1.  Pulverulent  or  amo 
plious  sediments.     2.  Crystalline  sediments,   usually 
denominated  gravel.    3.  Solid  concretions  or  calcul^ 
formed  by  the  aggregation  of  these  sediments. 

Pulverulent  or  dimorphous  Sediments  are  dei>cribed 
by  Dr.  Prout  as  almost  always  existing  in  a  slate  of  so 
lotion  in  the  urine  before  it  is  discharged,  and  even 
afterward  until  it  begins  to  cool,  when  they  are  dejio- 
sited  in  the  state  of  a  fine  powder,  the  particles  of 
which  do  not  appear  to  be  crystalline.  'J'heir  colour  is 
for  the  most  part  brown  or  yellow,  and,  generally 
speaking,  they  consist  of  two  species  of  neutral  saline 
compounds;  viz.  the  lithates  of  ammonia,  soda,  and 
lime,  tinged  more  or  less  with  the  colouiing  principle 
of  the  urine,  and  with  the  purpuraies  of  the  same 
bases,  and  constituting  what  are  usually  denominated 
pink  and  lateritious  sediiuents;  and,  secondly,  the 
earthy  phosphates,  namely,  the  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
the  triple  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  annnonia,  con- 
stituting for  the  most  part  sediments  nearly  white.  The 
two  species  of  sediments  are  frequently  mixed  to- 
gether; though  the  lithates  generally  prevail. 

Crystalline  Sedimnits,  or  Graoel,  are  commonly 
voided  in  the  form  of  minute  angular  grains  or  crys- 
tals, composed,  1.  Of  liihic  acid,  nearly  pure;  2.  Of 
triple  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia ;  and,  3. 
Of  oxalate  of  lime.  Tlie  crystals  of  lithic  acid,  vvhij 
are  by  far  the  most  frequent,  are  always  more  or  U 
of  a  red  colour.  Those  composed  of  the  triple  phfl 
phate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  are  nearly  whiti 
while  others,  composed  of  the  oxalate  of  lime,  which 
are  extremely  rare,  are  of  a  dark,  blackish  green  co- 
lour. It  is  farther  remarked  by  Dr.  Prout,  that  these 
different  varieties  of  crystalline  deposites  are  nei 
voided  together,  though  they  not  unfrequently  oc<; 
with  amorphous  sediments. — {Prout,  op.cil.  p.  79, 

Solid  Concretions,  or  Urinary  Calculi,  arising  from 
the  precipitation  and  consolidation  of  the  urinary  sedi- 
ments, may  be  formed  in  any  of  the  cavities  to  whicli^ 
the  urine  has  acce*>s ;  and  hence  they  are  met  with  f  ~ 
the  kidneys,  ureters,  bladder,  and  urethra.  Their 
rious  appearances  and  chemical  pioperiies  will  be 
sently  described.  Most  of  them  are  believed  to  be  i 
ginally  produced  in  the  kidneys,  from  which  they  af- 
terward descend  with  the  luine.  To  thi?  statement, 
however,  the  cases  in  which  calculi  are  formed  upon 
foreign  bodies  introduced  into  the  bladder  through  the 
urethra,  an  accidental  wound,  or  some  ulcerated  com- 
munication  between  the  intestines  and  the  bladder,  are 
manifest  exception-s.  In  the  centre  o(  urinary  calculi, 
bullets,  splinters  of  bone,  pieces  of  bougies,  and  wc 
pins,  needlus,  nuU»,  &c.  are  frequently  observed ; 
it  would  appear  that  a  very  minute  substance  is 
palile  of  beconn'ng  a  nucleus ;  a  mere  clot  of  blood,  o? 
little  bit  of  chaff,  if  not  soon  voided,  being  sufficient  [ 
load  to  the  formation  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder.  T| 
lithic  acid  itself  is  a  common  nucleus,  even  where 
whole  calculus  is  not  of  the  same  material. 

That  many  urinary  calculi  are  originally  produced 
in  the  kidney,  is  certain  ;  first,  from  the  severe  pain 
which  the  passage  of  such  foreign  l)odies  down  the 
ureter  always  excites;  and,  secondly,  from  their  l>eing 
often  discovered  in  the  infundibula  and  pelvis  of  that 
viscus  after  dt^ath.  This  last  fact  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  first  plate  of  Dr.  Marcet's  interesting  "  Essay  on  the 
Chemical  History  and  Medical  Treatment  of  CalcU' 
lous  Disorders,"  8vo.  1817.  The  engraving  is  taken 
from  a  preparation  in  the  Museum  of  Guy's  Hospital. 
In  this  instance,  there  were  several  calculi  closely 
pressed  against  each  other  ;  but,  in  another  example 
drawn  from  a  specimen  in  Mr.  Abernethy's  nniseui 
the  renal  concretion  was  composed  of  a  single  mt 
which  represented  a  complete  cast  of  the  pelvis,  aij 
part  of  the  inlundibula  of  the  kidney.  In  this  for 
of  the  disease,  the  kidney  loses  at  last  all  vestigesof  i 
natural  structure,  and  is  converted  into  a  kind  of  cya 
filled  with  tlie  extraneous  substance.  When  sa  com 
plete  an  alteration  of  the  structure  takes  place,  the  se-J 
cretion  of  urine  must  of  course  be  entirely  carried  oiT] 
by  the  other  kidney.  However,  in  some  instances,  the 
inconvenience  thus  produced  is  so  slight,  that  it  almoat 
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escapes  notice ;  and  sometimes  even  both  kidneys  are 
diseased  in  a  very  great  degree,  and  yet  life  is  preserved 
for  a  considerable  time. — (Op.  cit.  p.  3,4.) 

Calculi  are  sometimes  found  in  the  ureters,  especi- 
ally at  the  upper  part;  but  it  is  not  supposed,  that  they 
are  oriuinally  formed  there  ;  an  event  not  likely  to  hap- 
pen, unless  there  were  some  cause  retarding  the  descent 
of  the  urine  through  those  tubes.  The  common  belief 
is,  that  all  calculi  Ibund  in  the  ureter,  are  first  produced 
in  the  infundibula,  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  from  which 
they  afterward  descend  with  the  urine. 

The  generality  of  calculi,  however,  which  leave  the 
kidney  are  of  small  size,  and,  consequently,  after  a 
time,  and  exciting  some  pain  and  inconvenience,  they 
usually  nass  into  the  cavity  of  llie  bladder.  Indeed,  as 
Dr.  Marcet  remarks,  the  bladder  is  the  most  frequent 
seat  of  calculi:  not  only  because  all  urinary  concre- 
tions, or  their  nuclei,  formed  in  the  kidneys,  tend  to  fall 
into  that  organ;  but,  also,  because  a  stone  may  be,  and 
probably  often  is,  originally  formed  in  the  bladder  it- 
self. 

Renal  concretions  vary  considerably  in  their  number, 
size,  and  shape.  In  some  cases,  a  single  small  calculus 
has  been  found  occupying  one  of  the  foregoing  situa- 
tions; while,  in  other  instances,  an  innumerable  col- 
lection of  calculous  substances  are  observed  filling  the 
whole  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvrs  and  infundibula  of 
the  kidney,  distending  its  parietes,  and  even  obstruct- 
ing the  passage  of  the  urine  out  of  this  viscus,  which 
is  converted  into  a  sort  of  membranous  cyst.  Lastly, 
a  single  stone  in  the  kidney  may  acquire  a  very  large 
size  there;  or  a  great  number  of  small  calculi,  in  the 
same  situation,  may  become  cemented  together,  so  as 
to  form  one  mass  of  enormous  dimensions,  and  the 
shape  of  which  invariably  corresponds  to  the  space  in 
which  it  is,  as  it  were,  moulded.  Hence,  renal  cal- 
culi often  i)rescnt  a  variety  of  odd,  irregular  figures, 
resembling  those  commonly  observed  in  specimens  of 
coral. 

Great  disorder  of  the  stomach,  frequent  vomiting, 
and  great  irritability  of  the  bladder  are  common  ef- 
fects of  a  calculus  in  the  kidney.  Sir  A.  Cooper  met 
with  a  case  in  which  the  chief  pain  was  at  tlie  anterior 
superior  spinous  process  of  the  ileum. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  urinary  concretions 
of  large  size  very  often  exist  in  the  kidney,  without 
their  presence  being  indicated  by  any  external  circum- 
stances, or  attended  with  any  symptoms,  sufficiently 
unequivocal  to  constitute  a  ground  for  suspecting  the 
importance  of  their  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very 
usual  for  renal  calculi,  of  middling  dimensions,  to  ex- 
cite serious  and  alarming  complaints.  The  reason  of 
this  difference  becomes  obvious,  when  it  is  recollected, 
that  smallish  concretions  are  readily  carried  with  the 
urine  into  the  ureter,  and  become  fixed  in  the  narrow 
portion  of  the  tube.  But  very  large  calculi  can  be  con- 
tained only  in  the  upper  part  of  this  canal,  where  its 
parietes  are  more  yielding,  and  the  space  in  them  more 
capacious. 

Calculi  of  middling  size,  in  their  passage  through  the 
ureter,  cause,  at  first,  a  feeling  of  heaviness,  or  an  in- 
determinate sense  of  uneasiness,  and  an  obtuse  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  corresponding  kidney.  These  com- 
plaints occur  at  intervals  of  greater  or  less  duration. 
At  length,  the  pain  grows  more  urgent  and  annoying, 
attended  with  flatulence,  heartburn,  frequent  vomit- 
ing, paiiiful  retraction  of  the  testicle,  and  sometimes 
acute  fever.  As  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  remarked,  in  his 
lectures,  it  is  at  the  period,  when  the  culculun  is  pass- 
ing over  the  lumbar  plexus,  that  a  great  deal  of  pain  is 
felt  in  the  groin  and  in  the  course  of  the  anterior  crural 
nerve,  just  as  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  cre- 
master  arises  at  the  time  when  the  calculus  is  descend- 
ing over  the  6|iermatic  plexus.  The  patient  makes 
water  frequently,  and  in  small  quantities  at  a  time  ; 
and  the  urine  is  high-coloured  and  bloody.  The  patient 
cannot  sit  upright,  his  body  being  bent  forwards  to- 
wards the  affected  side.  These  symploms  may  have 
more  or  less  duratioti,  and  then  suddenly  cease.  They 
may  also  subside  and  recur  several  times  at  intJirvals  of 
acme  days.  In  the  latter  case,  the  pain  is  felt  at  each 
attack  to  be  situated  lower  in  the  track  of  the  ureter. 
Lastly,  when  the  syniptonis  have  entirely  disappeared, 
iJie  urine  is  more  abundant,  not  ho  high oHoured,  and 
easily  discharged,  th<!  stream  sometimes  bringing  ou» 
With  it  the  urinary  concretion,  after  its  entrance  into 
the  bladder. 


Suppuration  of  the  kidney,  and  an  abcessinthe  lum- 
bar region,  in  consequence  of  renal  calculi,  are  noi 
very  common  events.  However,  these  are  the  only 
cases  of  the  kind  in  which  the  interposition  of  sur- 
gery can  be  useful.  By  adverting  to  previous  circum- 
stances, and  irregularity  of  the  pain  about  the  kidney. 
the  practitioner  may  suspect  the  nature  of  a  phlegmo^ 
nous  tumuor  in  the  situation  of  this  viscus.  Whatever 
may  be  his  conjectures,  however,  he  must  carefully  ab- 
stain from  the  use  of  his  lancet  until  purulent  matter 
is  plainly  under  the  integuments.  He  may  then  safely 
niake  an  opening,  from  whicii  urine  and  pus  will  be 
discharged,  and  through  which  the  calculi  themselves 
may  sometimes  be  felt  and  extracted.  If  they  cannot 
be  readily  touched  with  a  probe,  let  not  the  surgeon 
rashly  conceive  that  he  is  justified  in  endeavouring  to 
discover  them  with  his  knife.  Their  situation  may  be 
such  as  to  baffle  all  his  endeavours,  and  the  operation 
itself  might  cause  a  most  dangerous  hemorrhage,  and 
other  fatal  mischief  The  opening  of  an  abscess  of  the 
kidney  may  remain  a  long  while  fistulous,  and  indeed 
warrant  the  conclusion,  that  the  healing  is  prevented 
by  the  presence  of  some  extraneous  substances  ;  but  a 
prudent  practitioner  willneverthinkof  performing  any 
operation  for  their  extraction,  unless  they  can  be  dis- 
tinctly felt,  and  nature  has  brought  them  tolerably  near 
to  the  surface.— (See  JVephrotoviy.)  Sir  A.  Cooper,  in 
his  lectures,  mentions  a  singular  case,  in  which  Mr. 
Cline  was  able  plainly  to  feel,  in  a  very  thin  patient,  a 
calculous  situated  in  the  kidney.  He  adverts  also  to 
another  example,  in  which  a  great  deal  of  purulent 
matter  had  been  voided  trom  the  bowels  before  death, 
and,  on  opening  the  body,  a  calculus  was  found  lodged 
in  the  ureter,  between  which  tube  and  the  colon  an 
open  communication  existed,  through  which  the  abscess 
of  the  kidney  had  discharged  itself  into  the  intestines. 
In  one  particular  case,  related  by  the  same  experienced 
surgeon,  a  calculus,  fixed  in  the  ureter,  gave  rise  to  a 
renal  abscess,  which  burst  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  the  patient's  death  quickly  followed. 

Urinary  calculi,  which  form  upon  foreign  bodies  ac- 
cidentally introduced  into  the  bladder,  and  acting  as 
nuclei,  are  always  single,  unless  the  number  of  foreign 
bodies  themselves  happen  to  be  greater.  It  is  curious 
also  to  find,  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Murray  Forbes 
(074  Gravel  and  Oout,  p.  74,  8vo.  Lun.  1793)  and  Dr. 
Marcet,  that,  in  such  instances,  the  deposition,  mos 
frequently,  if  not  always,  consists  of  the  earthy  phos- 
phates, and  especially  of  the  fusible  calculus.  Thus, 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  R.  Smith  of  Bristol,  there  is  a 
pin,  a  piece  of  bougie,  and  four  pieces  of  stick,  coated 
with  fusible  matter. — (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11 
p.  11.)  But  when  calculi  originate  from  a  particulat 
diathesis,  there  may  be  many  of  them  lodged  in  the  blad 
der  at  the  same  time.  Several  distinct  nuclei  may  de- 
scend successively  from  the  kidneys,  and  each  may  in- 
crease in  a  separate  manner.  Sometimes,  however 
calculi  in  the  bladder,  which  are  at  first  distinct  and  un- 
connected, become  afterward  cemented  together,  so  as 
to  make  onlv  one  mass. 

The  magiiitude  of  calculi  in  the  bladder  is  generally 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  number.  Some  hundreds 
have  been  found  in  one  bladder ;  but  they  were  not 
larger  than  a  pea.  One  very  remarkable  instance  has 
lately  been  recorded,  in  which  398  calculi,  from  the  size 
of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  olive,  were  found  in  the  bladder 
after  death.  By  analysis,  they  were  found  to  consist 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  n/agnesia,  and  uric 
acid. — {Mag.  dcr  Jiuslavdischcn  Litt\  xtur,  Hnvib.Jan. 
Feb.  1822 ;  and  Journ.  of  Foreign  Med.  JVo.  15.)  It  is 
observed  by  Sir  Astley  Coo[)er,  that  when  a  great  num- 
ber of  calciUi  are  found  in  the  bladder,  the  circum- 
stance is  generally  attended  with  an  enlargement  of 
the  prostate  gland,  directly  behind  which  a  sacculus 
is  formed.  In  cases  of  diseased  prostate  gland,  the  blad- 
der can  seldom  be  completely  emptied  ;  and  this  partial 
stagnation  of  the  urine  in  the  sac  here  alluded  to,  is 
supposed  to  facilitate  the  production  of  calculi.  From 
their  number  and  collision  against  each  other,  their  sur 
faces  are  generally  smooth,  and  their  shape  is  common- 
ly roundish.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11,  p.  359, 
and  art  Prostate  Gland.)  Other  calculi  have  been 
met  with  of  ho  large  a  size,  that  they  were  more  than 
six  inches  in  dianjeter.  !n  P'ourcroy's  musenm,  niiU  lo 
that  of  th)  Ecole  de  MOd'i-ine,  at  Paris,  ,my  tn- nen 
some  calf  ili  which  filled  the  whole  cavity  of  t  i«'  Ulna- 
der;  and    n  the  rUl.   Trans,  for  I80y,  the  h.tc  Sir 
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James  Earle  described  an  enormous  stone,  which  he 
extracted  after  death  from  the  bladder  of  the  late  Sir 
David  Ogilvie,  wtio  iiad  been  unsuccessfully  cut  for 
it.  This  calculus,  which  was  of  the  fusible  kind, 
weighed  forty-four  ounces,  and  was  of  an  oval  slia{)e, 
its  long  axis  measuring  sixteen  inches,  and  the  shorter 
fourteen.  The  average  size  of  vesical  calculi  m.'^y  be 
compared  with  that  of  a  chestnut,  walnut,  or  a  snjall 
hen's  egg.  Their  size  depends  very  much  upon  their 
composition,  the  largest  being  of  the  fusible  kind. 
Tlieir  weight  differs  from  a  few  grains  to  upwards  of 
fifty  ounces;  but  on  an  average,  it  is  from  two  to  six 
ounces.  Their  weight  is  not  always  proportioned  to 
their  size;  for  substances  of  differenl  qualities  enter 
into  their  composition,  and  diversify  their  heaviness. 

The  urinary  salts,  in  calculous  patients,  are  not  con- 
tinually precipitated  in  the  same  quantities:  in  some 
cases,  indeed,  the  process  appears  to  be  even  suspended 
for  a  considerable  time.  Hence,  a  stone  of  middling 
size  already  formed,  may  increase  but  very  slowly  ;  and 
it  has  actually  happened,  that  a  calculus,  which  could 
be  plainly  felt  with  a  sound,  has  remained  more  than 
ten  years  in  the  bladder,  and  yet,  after  all  this  time, 
been  only  of  a  moderate  size. 

According  to  Dr.  Marcet,  the  form  of  urinary  calculi 
ia  mostly  spheroidal,  sometimes  egg-shaped,  but  often 
flattened  on  two  sides  like  an  almond.— (P.  50.)  Some- 
times the  calculous  matter  which  descends  from  the 
kidneys  is  in  the  form  of  minute  spherical  grains, 
which  have  a  singular  tendency  to  unite  either  to  each 
other,  or  to  calculi  already  lodged  in  the  bladder. 

When  there  are  several  loose  calculi  in  the  bladder 
together,  they  seldom  lie  long  in  contact  with  each 
other,  while  their  size  is  diminutive,  but  are  incessantly 
changing  their  situation  as  the  patient  moves  about,  or 
alters  the  position  of  his  body.  Hence,  their  iticrease 
is  at  first  regular  and  uniform  ;  but  when  they  have  at- 
tained a  more  considerable  size,  or  by  their  numbers 
conjpose  a  large  mass,  their  relative  situation  is  moic 
pernianent,  and  many  of  their  surfaces  being  in  this 
manner  usually  covered,  no  longer  receive  any  addi- 
tional depositions.  Every  other  part  of  these  calculi, 
however,  goes  on  increasing.  It  is  thus  that  stones, 
withsurfacescorres|>onding  to  those  of  other  stones,  are 
produced,  and  which  are  aptly  denominated  by  the 
French  writers  '■'■■pierres  d  facettes." 

Dr.  Marcet  has  likewise  taken  notice  of  the  angular 
shape  of  certain  calculi,  and  remarked  the  rare  occur- 
rence of  their  being  sometimes  almost  cubic.  His  work 
contains  the  engraving  of  a  species  of  calculus,  which 
somewhat  resembles  a  pear,  with  a  circular  protuber- 
ance at  its  broader  end,  apparently  moulded  in  the  neck 
of  the  bladder. 

The  same  intelligent  writer  has  also  particularly  con- 
sidered the  variety  in  the  colours  and  surfaces  of  cal- 
culi, which  often  afford  indications  of  their  chemical 
nature.  "  Wlien  they  liave  a  brownish  or  fawn  co- 
lour, somewhat  like  mahogany  wood,  with  a  smooth, 
though  sometimes  finely  tuberculiited  surface,  they  al- 
most always  consist  of  lithic  acid.  When  cut  open 
they  appear  to  be  formed  of  concentric  layers,  some- 
times homogeneous,  sometimes  alternating  with  other 
substances.  The  colour,  however,  cannot  be  consi- 
dered as  a  certain  criterion,  since  other  kinds  of  calculi 
may  often  be  coloured  in  the  bladder,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, by  bloody  mucus,  or  other  vitiated  secretions. 

When  calculi  are  white,  or  grayish-white,  they 
always  consist  of  earthy  phosphates.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  with  the  species  called  fusible.  And 
when  they  are  dark  brown,  or  almost  black,  hard  in 
their  texture,  and  covered  with  tubercles  or  protube- 
rance*, they  are  generally  of  the  species  which  has 
been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  mulberry,  and  con- 
sist of  oxalate  of  lime. 

Calculi  have  sometimes  an  uneven,  crystalline 
surface,  studded  with  shining,  transparent  particles. 
This  appearance  always  denotes  the  presence  of  the 
ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate." — {Marcet,  p.  52.) 

A  large  calculus,  especially  when  it  lias  a  rough, 
irregular  surface,  produces  a  great  deal  of  irritation  of 
the  bladder,  which  contracts  more  closely  round  it. 
The  contact,  however,  is  remarked  to  be  particularly 
exact  at  the  transverse  line,  which  extends  between 
the  terminations  of  the  two  ureters  in  the  bladder ;  a 
part  of  this  organ  which  generally  becomes  more 
thickened  than  the  rest.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  ca- 
vity of  the  bladder  is  nearly  efl['aced,  and  the  urine  can 


be  retained  only  a  very  short  time,  or,  if  it  be  not  eva- 
cuated, it  spreads  uniforndy  round  the  calculus,  eBpe» 
cially  above  and  below  the  above-described  transversa^ 
projection,  which  is  less  yielding  than  other  parts  of 
this  organ.  Hence,  the  surface  of  the  stone,  toward^ 
the  orifices  of  the  ureters,  does  not  enlarge  so  fast  ai| 
the  other  sides  of  it,  and  a  circular  groove  is  produced^ 
giving  the  foreign  body  the  shape  of  a  calabash^ 
Such  calculi  are  generally  very  large,  and  sometimea: 
even  of  enormous  size.  In  the  latter  circumstance^ 
the  foreign  body  fills  the  cavity  of  the  bladder  so  com- 
pletely, that  there  is  no  space  left  for  the  lodgement  of 
the  urine  there,  which  fluid  then  generally  passes  alon^ 
a  sort  of  groove,  situated  in  a  line  reaching  from  thi 
lower  termination  of  tlie  ureter  to  the  neck  of  tin 
bladder.  This  state  is  of  course  accompanied  with  i 
complete  incontinence. 

Urinary  calculi  are  not  always  loose  and  moveabli 
in  the  cavity  of  the  bladder ;  being  sometimes  fixed  ii 
various  ways  to  certain  points  of  the  circumference  oi 
this  organ ;  a  subject  which  has  been  noticed  in  thi 
article  Lithotomy. 

When  the  bladder  protrudes  from  the  abdomen  so  a_ 
to  form  a  hernia,  a  stone  is  occasionally  situated  in  the 
displaced  portion  of  it.    This  circumstance  lias  Ike     * 
same  effect  as  the  encysted  state  of  a  calculus ;  for  the 
foreign  body  is  thereby  fixed,  and  it  cannot  be  propelled 
towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder  at  the  period  when  the 
urine  is  discharged.    Also,  in  cases  of  prolapsus  uteri, 
when  the  bladder  is  drawn  downwards,  a  stone  has 
sometimes  been  found  lodged  at  the  lowest  part  of  it. 
The  possibility  of  the  complication  of  a  calculus  willi 
such  displacements  of  the  bladder,  ought  to  be  well  re-     i 
membered,  since,  if  the  nature  of  the  case  be  detectedj^B 
its  treatment  becomes  materially  simplified.  ^^ 

The  symptoms  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder  have  been^l 
detailed  in  the  article  JAlhotomy,  and  therefore  need 
not  here  be  repealed.  They  are  all  so  equivocal,  and 
bear  so  great  a  resemblance  to  the  effects  of  several 
other  disorders,  that  they  cannot  be  depended  upon, 
and  consequently  no  well-informed  surgeon  will  ven- 
ture to  pronounce  positively  that  there  is  a  calculus  in 
the  bladder,  unless  lie  can  distinctly  feel  it  with  a 
sound.— (See  Lithotomy  and  Suundivg.)  As  for  the 
operation,  if  the  surgeon  cannot  plainly  feel  the  cal 
cuius  immediately  before  he  commences  the  incisions, 
it  ought  to  be  postponed. 

Notwithstanding  the  laudable  zeal  with  which  va- 
rious distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the 
present  day  have  applied  themselves  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  causes  of  urinary  calculi,  the  subject  is  yet 
in  great  obscurity.  The  conjectures  which  have  been 
started,  respecting  the  influence  of  particular  kinds  of 
food,  drink,  air,  and  habits  of  life,  are  ail  of  them 
liable  to  such  objections  as  throw  considerable  doubts 
on  their  correctness,  and  sometimes  amount  to  a  de 
cided  refutation  of  them. 

If  a  foreign  body  be  intioduced  into  a  cavity  to 
which  the  urine  has  access,  whatever  may  be  the  na- 
ture of  the  immersed  substance,  if.  always  becomes 
after  a  time  incrusted  with  calculous  matter,  though  it 
undergoes  no  chemical  change  in  its  composition.  In 
such  cases,  it  is  found  (see  Forbes  on  Gravel  and  Goutf 
8vo.  Lend.  1793 ;  and  Marcet  on  the  Chemical  Hist.y 
Src.  of  Calculous  Disorders,  &vo.  Lond.  1817)  that  the 
concretion  mostly,  if  not  always,  consists  of  the  earthy 
phosphates.  Here  the  operation  of  any  particular 
diathesis  is  beyond  all  suspicion,  because  the  foreign 
body  which  forms  the  nucleus  would  lead  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  calculus  in  all  descriptions  of  patients. 

There  are  some  countries,  where  patients  with  calculi 
arc  tolerably  numerous ;  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
where  the  disease  is  rare,  or  never  met  with  ;  and  yet 
the  difference  cannot  always  be  accounted  for  by  any 
geographical  circumstance,  which  is  constant,  or  any 
definable  peculiarity  of  constitution,  climate,  diet,  or 
mode  of  life.  One  fact,  however,  I  believe,  is  certain, 
viz.  the  uniform  rarity  of  the  disease  in  very  hot  coun- 
tries. In  tropical  climates,  urinary  calculi  are  almost 
unknown,  and.  as  Dr.  Marcet  observes,  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Scott  on  this  point,  who  long  resided  in  India, 
must  be  considered  valuable.  Dr.  Scott  affirms,  that, 
betwteen  the  tropics,  he  never  met  with  a  single  In- 
stance of  the  foimation  of  a  stone  in  the  urinary 
bladder,  although  he  knew  of  some  cases  which  had 
been  imported  and  were  not  cured  by  climate. — (See 
Marcet  on  the  Chemical  History  and  Med,  TVtafmen* 
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of  Lalculous  Disorders,  chap.  2,  f^vo.  Lond.  1817.)  Yet, 
as  calculi  frequently  form  on  various  nuclei,  bulleis, 
pieces  of  bougies,  &c.,  I  conceive,  that  even  in  India, 
calculi  will  some  day  or  another  be  found  to  originate 
from  this  cause,  though  not  perhaps  fiom  diathesis. 

Urinary  calculi  are  said  also  to  be  very  uncommon 
in  Spain  and  Africa,  though  patients  with  gravel  are 
numerous  in  Majorca,  which  lies  between  them.— ( JJ/a- 
gendie,  Recherches  sur  les  Causes,  .$-c.  de  la  Gravelle, 
p.  31, 8vo.  Paris,  1818.)  The  usual  belief  is,  that  cal- 
culi are  most  frequent  in  damp,  cold  countries,  like 
England  and  Holland,  but  that  in  such  other  parts  of 
the  world  as  are  either  very  hot  or  cold,  the  disease  is 
rare.  However,  in  every  estimate  of  this  kind,  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  or  districts 
in  question,  is  always  an  essential  thing  for  considera- 
tion, because  tiie  proportion  of  stone-patients,  in  a 
given  number  of  individuals,  is  invariaoly  rather 
small;  and,  therefore,  in  referring  to  the  rarity  of  such 
patients  in  very  cold  countries,  it  is  to  be  considered, 
whether  the  fact  may  not  be,  in  some  measure,  as- 
cribable  to  the  fewness  of  the  inhabitants.  The  state 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  in  the  countries  from  which 
the  information  is  transmitted,  is  likewise  another 
thing  for  contemplation,  inasmuch  as  patients  are  not 
likely  to  be  reported  as  sutferiiig  from  or  dyin^  of  stone, 
where  the  nature  of  diseases  is  not  scientifically  ob- 
served, morbid  anatomy  is  uncultivated,  and  the  ope- 
ration of  sounding  never  attempted.  However,  as  our 
East  India  native  regiments  are  furnished  with  excel- 
lent surgeons,  I  consider  it  well  proved,  that  in  those 
regiments  the  disease  is  uncoirmion,  for  otherwise  the 
Blatement  would  no  doubt  have  been  contradicted  by 
them.  The  fact  seems,  therefore,  well  established,  in 
relation  to  the  East  Indies.  At  the  same  time,  the 
ages  of  the  individuals  to  whom  any  calculation  a\)- 
plies,  is  always  to  be  taken  into  consideration  before 
any  inference  be  drawn  respecting  tlie  cause  of  the 
rarity  of  calculi ;  because,  if  the  disease  be  rare  among 
soldiers  in  India,  it  is  also  rare  among  soldiers  in 
Europe,  and  therefore  climate  would  not  explain  the 
fact  in  both  parts  of  the  world.  But,  probably,  the 
recollection  that  common  soldiers  are  neither  children, 
nor  men  above  the  middle  period  of  life,  and  that  the 
first  formation  of  stone  in  youths,  adults,  and  middle 
aged  persons,  is  uncommon,  unless  some  extraneous 
substance  happen  to  enter  the  bladder  and  form  the 
nucleus,  may  furnish  a  reason  for  the  infrequency  of 
the  disease  among  soldiers,  applicable  perhaps  to  such 
individuals  in  every  country.  And  that  the  children 
of  soldiers,  like  those  of  other  persons,  are  not  exempt 
fror.i  liie  disease,  I  know  very  well,  having  had  occa- 
sion myself  to  operate  upon  a  patient  of  this  kind 
during  my  service  with  the  army. 

The  preceding  consideration  also  of  the  general  age 
of  sailors  in  the  royal  navy,  and  of  the  little  chance 
there  nmst  be  of  a  boy  with  stone,  being  sent  to  sea,  or 
of  any  sailor  being  admitted  on  board  of  a  king's  ship 
with  tliat  disorder,  unless  it  be  wilfully  concealed  by 
the  man  himself,  furnish  to  my  mind  a  better  explana- 
tion of  the  cause  of  so  few  cases  of  stone  having  been 
met  with  among  seafaring  persons,  than  any  of  the 
references  to  t!ie  habits  or  mode  of  life  of  a  sailor 
made  by  Mr.  C.Hutchison  in  his  ingenious  paper. — 
(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  9,  p.  443,  ire.)  From  this 
gentleman's  account  it  seems,  that  out  of  86,000  pa- 
tients admitted  into  the  naval  hospitals  at  Haslar, 
Plymouth,  and  Deal,  in  the  space  of  sixteen  years, 
there  have  only  been  eight  calculous  cases,  or  one  in 
10,750  patients.  Two  of  these  cases  were  boys,  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  '•  loho  had  laboured  under  symp- 
toms of  stone  for  some  years  previously  to  their  ad- 
mission  into  t/te  service,  and  into  which  they  had  re- 
cently entered  expressly  for  the  purpoi:e  of  deriving  be- 
nefit  from  our  magnificent  institutions ;  one  was  a 
marine  who  had  been  at  sea  a  few  months  only;  three 
were  adult  seamen,  and  the  seventh  a  marine ;  but 
their  length  nf  service  afloat  covld  not  be  at  all  ascer- 
tained: the  eighth  and  last  case  was  a  warrant-ofTicpr, 
advanced  in  years,  who  had  been  serving  in  ordinary, 
that  is,  In  a  ship  in  harbour,  for  a  considerable  time 
previously  to  vhe  operniion."  Subsequently  to  the 
oeriod  embraced  by  the  returns,  collected  by  Mr.  ('. 
Xfutchison,  a  boy  has  alxo  berri  op^^rated  upon  in 
Haslar  Hospital.— (^o/.  cf«.  ;..  449.)  Mr.  R.  Hmilh,  of 
Bristol,  hn«  pul>lishr>d  an  inKrresting  ntatiNtical  inquiry 
tato  the  frequency  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  in  Great 


Britain  and  Ireland,  though  strictly  it  is  a  comparative 
estimate  of  the  number  of  operations  for  stone  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom  in  given  spaces  of  time, 
and  not  of  the  number  of  calculous  patients.~(See 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11.)  As  far  as  I  can  judge 
from  the  facts  stated  in  Mr.  Smith's  paper,  and  from 
what  I  know  about  the  average  number  of  operations 
for  stone  in  London,  not  more  than  180  can  be  fairly 
reckoned  as  the  annual  total  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, which  is  about  1  for  each  100,000  of  the  popula- 
tion, taken  at  18,000,000.  Now,  if  this  fact  be  recol 
lected,  in  computing  the  rarity  of  stone-operations  in 
the  navy,  and  the  other  circumstances  of  there  being 
few  children  and  old  men  in  that  service,  and  of  every 
man  being  examined  by  a  surgeon,  as  to  the  state  of 
his  health,  befoie  he  is  entered,  I  think  the  reason  of 
the  infrequency  of  stone  in  the  navy  will  be  tolerably 
clear.  However,  as  sailors  live  partly  in  very  hot  and 
partly  in  very  cold  climates,  even  if  they  were  of  the 
ages  most  subject  to  calculi,  they  may  perhaps  be 
rather  less  disposed  vo  the  complaint  than  individuals 
of  the  same  periods  of  life  constantly  resident  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  cold  country  of  Sweden,  urinary  calculi 
are  said  to  be  unfreqjient"(/Jic/t«and,  JVosogr.  Chir.  t. 
3,  p.  528,  cd.  4) ;  and  as  surgery  is  there  highly  culti- 
vated, the  uncontradicted  statement  weighs  considera- 
bly in  favour  of  the  truth  of  the  general  belief  in  the 
rarity  of  this  disorder  in  very  cold  countries.  But  as 
I  have  already  said,  the  number  of  inhabitants  to 
which  any  particular  evidence  on  this  point  relates,  ia 
an  essential  inquiry,  before  a  safe  inference  can  be 
drawn. 

It  is  perfectly  well  ascertained,  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  urinary  calculi  are  composed  chiefly  of  lithic  or 
uric  acid,  which  is  naturally  contained  either  in  a  free 
or  combined  state  in  the  urine  of  man,  and  all  other 
animals  which  consume  a  great  deal  of  food  abounding 
in  azote,  as  flesh  of  every  kind,  fish,  shell-fish,  eggs, 
&c.  Whenever  the  urine  will  redden  the  tincture  of 
turnsol,  Magendie  iirfers,  with  the  generality  of  che- 
mists, that  it  contains  lilhic  acid,  the  proportion  of 
which,  he  says,  varies  according  to  the  quantity  of 
substances  abounding  in  azote  taken  as  food.  And 
Magendie  farther  observes,  that  when  animals  live 
altogether  on  flesh,  their  urine  is  full  of  uric  acid,  and 
even  may  be  entirely  composed  of  it,  as  is  proved  with 
respect  to  birds,  by  the  experiments  both  of  Dr.  Wol- 
lastonandVauquelin.  Here Magendiecannotmean free 
uric  acid,  but  this  acid  in  a  state  of  combination ;  for,  as 
Dr.  Prout  has  observed,  there  is  no  instance  known  in 
which  lithic  or  uric  acid  is  secreted  in  a  pure  state; 
birds,  serpents,  &c.  always  secrete  it  in  combinatiott 
with  ammonia ;  in  the  gouty  chalk-stone  it  is  secreted 
in  combination  with  soda.— (Ore  the  J^aiure,  <S-c.  of 
Gravel  and  Calculus,  p.  13.)  On  the  contrary,  if  ani- 
mals live  on  vegetables,  as  is  the  case  with  the  herbi- 
vorous class,  Magendie  states,  that  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  lithic  acid  in  their  urine.  In  a  series  of  ex- 
periments, communicated  by  Magendie  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1816,  this  distinguished  physiologist  ex- 
emplified, that  if  a  carnivorous  animal  be  deprived  of 
all  nutriment  containing  azote,  and  be  fed  with  sugar, 
gum,  oil,  and  other  substances  considered  to  be  nutri- 
tious, and  having  no  azote  in  their  composition,  the 
urine,  in  three  or  four  weeks,  will  contain  no  lithic 
acid. — (See  Mem.  sur  les  Proprieties  nutritives  des  Sub» 
stances,  qui  ne  contiennent  pas  d' azote.  Paris,  1817.) 
A  dog,  allowed  only  sugar  and  distilled  water,  soon 
I'pgan  to  grow  lean  and  died  apparently  starved  on  the 
3ild  day  from  the  commencement  of  liis  diet.  The  in- 
ference which  Magendie  draws  from  his  experiments, 
and  fronj  some  cases  which  he  has  detailed,  is,  that  the 
quantity  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine,  and,  of  course,  the 
tendency  to  gravel  and  calculous  disorders,  depend 
very  much  upon  the  kind  of  food.  However,  he  takes 
into  consideration  the  relative  proportion  of  the  uric 
acid  to  the  urine  itself;  because,  if  this  be  al.so  abun- 
dant, the  liability  to  calculi  is  counteracted.  It  would 
npiiear  also,  from  his  observations,  that  the  urine  not 
only  becomes  impregnated  with  a  great  proportion  of 
uric  acid  in  animals  which  eat  a  large  qmintity  of 
flesh,  but  is  also  scanty;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  8 
vegetable  diet  always  promotes  the  secretion  of  a  large 
quantity  of  fluid  from  the  kidneys,  as  well  ns  check« 
the  formation  of  the  ac  id  in  question.  MnKi-mlie  is 
also  disposed  to  bi-lir've,  that  the  rarity  of  cnlciill  In 
hot  climates  may  be  partly  traced  to  the  kind  of  food 
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employed.  In  fact,  it  is  well  known,  that  in  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Asia  many  millions  of  the  inhabitants 
never  eat  flesh.  But  though  this  circumstance  must 
be  allowed  to  have  full  weight  with  respect  to  the  sects 
which  religiously  decUiTe  animal  food,  the  influence  of 
climate  cannot  be  rejected,  because  calculi  are  rare  in 
all  hot  countries,  whether  meat  be  freely  eaten  or  not. 
At  the  same  time,  the  tenor  of  this  gentleman's  rea- 
soning may  be  true,  that,  setting  out  of  the  question 
the  influence  of  climate,  a  vegetable  diet  tends  to  pre 
vent  the  forniaticn  of  lithio  acid  calculi,  while  eating 
large  quantities  of  such  food  as  contains  a  great  deal 
of  azoie  has  the  opposite  effect. 

However,  Magendie  himself  is  not  so  partial  to  his 
theory,  as  not  to  confess  that  it  is  liable  to  objections; 
for,  says  he,  individuals  are  met  with  every  day,  who, 
from  their  age,  manner  of  living,  and  habits,  appear  to 
be  subjected  to  every  condition  calculated  to  produce 
the  gravel,  and  yet  they  remain  free  from  it.  Hence 
he  infers  that  there  must  be  some  unknown  causes 
^hich  sometimes  keep  the  uric  acid  dissolved,  even 
where  its  quantity  in  the  urine  is  copious.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  admits  that  certain  persons  are  met 
with,  whose  regimen  and  mode  of  life  ought  to  exempt 
them  from  gravel,  and  still  they  are  afflicted.  In  proof 
of  this  fact,  he  adverts  to  the  poor  inhabitants  of  a 
district  in  Sussex,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Scudamore  (Ore 
the  J^Tature  and  Cure  of  Gout,  <i-c.  8vo.  Land.  1817), 
who  live  almost  entirely  on  vegetable  matter  and  hard 
beer,  and  many  of  whom  are  much  troubled  with  gra- 
vel. Magendie  might  also  have  recollected,  that  some 
birds,  which  live  entirely  on  vegetable  matter,  as  se- 
veral singing-birds  kept  in  cages,  void  a  good  deal  of 
the  lithate  of  ammonia.  Magendie  refers  to  examples 
of  gravel  being  always  produced  in  certain  individuals 
after  any  unusual  exertion,  and  in  other  apparently 
healthy  subjects,  after  any  difficulty  of  digestion,  flatu- 
^ce,  the  eating  of  salad,  raw  fruit,  &c.  With  re- 
gard to  the  dyspepsia,  frequently  attendant  on  calcu- 
lous disorders  and  other  chronic  diseases,  Magendie 
sets  down  the  complaints  of  the  stomach  and  of  the 
urinary  organs,  as  probably  only  two  effects  of  the 
same  cause,  and  not  mutually  productive  of  each 
other. — (See  Jieckerches,  <Src.  sur  les  Causes,  i-c.  dc  la 
Oravelle,  8vo.  Paris,  1818.) 

It  should  be  observed,  that  Magendie's  observations 
are  meant  to  apply  only  to  cases  of  gravel,  and  where 
the  substance  voided  is  lithic  acid.  And  as  for  other 
instances  in  which  the  calculous  matter  is  formed  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  oxalate  of  lime,  cystic  oxyde,  &c. 
lie  deems  the  causes  entirely  unknown.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  Magendie's  theory  will  not  account  for 
the  origin  of  calculi,  unless  a  predisposition  to  the  dis- 
ease fiom  other  unknown  or  conjectured  causes,  be 
taken  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Indeed,  this  admission  he 
makes  himself;  and  he  enumerates  various  circum- 
stances conducive  to  gravel,  besides  a  diet  of  food 
abounding  in  azote ;  as  advanced  age ;  a  sedentary 
life,  and  hard  ^tudy  ;  long  retention  of  the  urine  in  the 
bladder ;  strong  wines  and  liquors.  In  fact,  without 
the  predisposition  arising  from  unknown  causes  and 
particular  periods  of  life,  a  meat  diet  will  not  render 
the  occurrence  of  calculi  frequent,  as  is  exemplified  in 
sailors  who  eat  a  great  deal  of  salt  beef  and  pork. 
And,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  eating  of  little  or  no 
animal  food  will  not  always  prevent  the  formation  of 
calculi,  when  there  is  tendency  to  it  from  lime  of  life, 
diathesis,  or  other  causes,  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  frequency  of  the  disease  in  infants,  in  whose  food 
there  is  a  much  smallej-  proportion  of  meat  and  azotic 
substances  than  in  the  usual  diet  of  an  adult. 

With  respect  to  amorphous  aediments,  the  circum- 
stancea  which  Dr.  Prout  lias  observed  to  produce  a 
lithic  acid  diathesis  in  persons  Fubject  to  slight  dys- 
pepsia, but  in  other  respects  healthy,  are,  1.  Simple 
errors  in  diet;  2.  Uniisiial  or  utmatural  exercise, either 
bodily  or  mental,  particularly  after  eating,  and  the 
want  of  proper  exercise  at  all  other  times;  3.  Debili- 
tating circumstances.— (Ore  Gravel,  Calculus,  <J-c.  p. 
113.)  An  unusually  heavy  meal,  ps[)ecially  of  animal 
food,  or  bread,  he  says,  is  immriahly  followed  by  a 
deposition  of  the  lithate  of  ammonia  from  the  urine. 
Heavy  unfermented  bread,  and  compact,  hard-boiled, 
fat  dumplings  or  puddings,  he  finds  particularly  apt  to 
produce  such  an  effect. 

Crystallized  sediments  or  gravel,  cor.si.5ting  of  nearly 
pure  lithic  acid,  Dr.  Prout  ascribes  to  a  free  acid  being 


sometimes  generated  in  the  kidneys,  and,  co: 
with  the  ammonia  with  which  the  lithic  acid  is  pr4»^ 
viously  united,  so  as  to  precipitate  the  latter  in  a  pure 
crystallized  state.  According  to  the  investigations  of 
Dr.  Prout,  the  precipitating  acid  is  not  constantly  the, 
same,  though  generally  the  phosphoric,  and  sometimes 
the  sulphuric— (P.  127,128.) 

The  same  intelligent  writer  represents  the  circum- 
stances which  promote  the  formation  of  urinary  sedi- 
ments in  general,  as  being  either  natural  or  acquired. 
"  With  respect  to  those  of  the  first  description  (says 
he),  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted,  that  certain  indi- 
viduals are  much  more  liable  to  these  sediments  than 
otliers.  This  tendency  is  not  unfrequently  inherited  : 
thus,  I  know  a  family,  where  the  grandfather  and  fa- 
ther have  actually  lithic  calculi  in  the  bladder;  and 
where  the  grandson,  a  youth  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  of  age,  has  a  very  strong  tendency  to  the  same; 
disease;  his  urine  depositing  frequently  very  larger 
quantities  of  lithic  acid,  both  in  the  form  of  amorphous 
and  crystalline  sediments.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
disposition  to  generate  these  sediments  in  excess  is, 
like  gout,  or  rather  simultaneously  with  gout,  but  too 
frequently  acquired  by  indolent  habits,  and  excess  in 
eating  and  drinking.  Most  frequently,  however,  the 
tendency  to  these  diseases  is  connected  with  some  un 
known  causes,  peculiar  to  certain  districts  or  coun- 
tries ;  as,  for  example,  the  district  of  which  Norwich 
may  be  considered  the  centre ;  in  which  more  calcu 
lous  cases  occur  than  in  the  whole  of  Ireland  or  Scot 
land.  In  such  instances,  the  water,  diet,  temperature, 
•fee.  of  the  district,  has  been  each  accused  in  its  turn, 
of  being  the  exciting  cause ;  but  (says  Dr.  Prout),  the 
circumstance,  I  believe,  still  remains  unexplained.  I 
have,  in  one  or  two  instances,  seen  a  fit  of  lithic  gra- 
vel induced  in  the  predisposed  l>y  sitting  on  a  damp, 
cold  seat  for  some  hours.  Sometimes  also  a  tendency 
to  lithic  calculus  is  evidently  connected  with  local  in- 
jury, or  disease  of  the  kidney."— (P.  133.) 

The  difficulty  of  tracing  the  causes  of  the  formation 
of  calculi,  is  rather  increased  than  lessened  by  the  fact, 
that  except  when  the  urinary  organs  are  nuicli  dis- 
eased, the  patient  may  appear  to  be  in  perfect  health. 
Indeed,  persons  of  the  strongest  constitutions  are  often 
troubled  with  the  stone,  quite  independently  of  the 
entrance  of  any  foreign  body,  as  a  nucleus,  into  the 
bladder ;  and  it  is  now  universally  admitted,  that  Mthic 
acid  itself  constitutes  by  far  the  most  common  nu- 
cleus, even  when  other  calculous  matter  is  deposited 
round  it.— (See  Prout  on  Gravel,  p.  95.)  It  is  some- 
times conjectured  that  the  female  is  less  liable  than 
the  male  sex  to  calculi ;  but  whether  this  is  the  fact,  or 
whether  the  circumstance  can  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained on  another  principle,  viz.  the  facility  with 
vvhicli  any  calculi  of  moderate  size  are  generally 
discharged  IhrougJi  the  short  and  capacious  meatus 
urinarius,  are  questions  perhaps  not  yet  completely 
settled. 

Infants  and  children  to  the  age  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen are  very  liable  to  stone.  However,  it  is  asserted  by 
Delpech,  that  at  this  period  of  life  relapses  are  unfre- 
quent ;  that  is  to  say,  an  entirely  fresh  stone  is  hardly 
ever  formed  again;  and,  if  a  return  of  the  complaint 
happens,  the  quickness  of  its  recurrence,  and  an  atten- 
tive examination  of  the  calculus,  will  mostly  prove, 
either  that  the  second  stone  has  formed  round  a  fragment 
of  the  first  left  behind,  or  that  it  existed  when  the  former 
one  was  taken  out,  but  wjis  not  discovered.  I  am  not 
inclined  myself  to  put  much  faith  in  this  statement, 
because  it  is  hardly  credible  that  the  calculous  dia- 
thesis of  childhood  can  be  at  all  diminished  liy  the  cir- 
cumstance of  there  having  already  been  one  calculus, 
and  of  the  patient  having  had  the  bladder  opened  for 
its  removal. 

Dr.  Marcet  thinks  that  the  disorder  is  frequent  only 
among  the  children  of  the  poor  classes  ;  and  that  in 
those  of  the  higher  ranks,  or  even  of  the  lowest  classes, 
provided  t/iry  are  well  fed,  the  same  frequency  is  not 
observed.  ''In  the  Foundling  Hospital,  for  instance, 
within  the  last  27  years,  during  which  1151  children 
have  been  admitted,  only  three  cases  of  stone  have  oc- 
curred, all  of  which  were  among  children  while  at 
nurse  in  the  country.  And,  in  the  Military  Asylum  at 
Chelsea,  which  contains  about  1250  children,  and  into 
which  upwards  of  GOOO  of  them  have  been  already  ad- 
mitted, no  more  than  one  single  case  of  stone  lias 
occurred."— (See  Marcet's  Essay  on  Calculous  Dia" 
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0rder$,  p.  36.)  However,  supposing  that  the  foregoing 
statement  r«fers  to  operations  for  stone,  apd  ihai  llie 
average  number  of  operations  for  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  annually  about  one  for 
each  100,000  inhabitants,  the  inference  drawn  by  Dr. 
Marcet,  which  also  does  not  agree  with  later  btatisf- 
tical  reports,  cannot  be  received,  because,  in  tlie  total 
number  of  children  specified  as  having  been  admitied 
into  the  above  charities,  even  when  every  allowance  is 
made  for  the  time  comprised  in  tlie  calculation,  the  pro- 
portion of  operations  is  far  beyond  liie  average,  with  re- 
ference to  the  population  in  general.  And  thalstonecases 
are  more  numerous  in  the  children  of  the  poor  than  in 
those  of  the  higher  classes,  is  a  fact  wliich  perhaps  may 
be  explained  by  the  recollection  that  the  mass  of  tiie  po- 
pulation consists  of  the  poor  and  laborious  classe-s. 


In  the  period  of  life  between  the  age  of  twelve  or 
fourteen,  and  that  of  forty,  the  liability  to  stone  in  the 
bladder  is  much  less  than  in  infancy,  childhood,  or  old 
age.  And,  no  doubt,  many  of  the  cases  which  do  pre- 
sent themselves  in  adults  or  middle-aged  individuals, 
either  began  at  an  earlier  period  of  life,  or  are  owing  to 
some  extraneous  nucleus. 

According  to  Delpech,  in  old  men  who  are  particu- 
larly subject  to  calculi,  the  disposition  to  the  return  of 
the  disease  always  continues  during  life  ;  and  hsi'.ce 
in  them  lelapses  are  frequent. — {Precis  des  Mai.  Chir. 
t.  2,  p.  193,  ire.) 

The  following  table,  collected. by  Dr.  Prout,  ex- 
hibits the  proportion  of  stone  cases  before  and  after 
puberty,  and  of  their  occurrence  in  the  different 
sexes : 


14  years  and  under, 
Above  14  years, 


'  Bristol. 

Leeds. 

Norwich." 

Total. 

Consisting  of 
Males.       Females. 

178 
177 

96 
101 

235 
271 

509 
549 

1014 

44 

355 

197 

506 

TTius,  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  number  of  stone 
cases  occur  before  the  completion  of  the  Wth  year  ;  and 
it  appears  also  from  Mr.  Smith's  valuable  reports,  that 
there  is  an  evident  increase  in  the  number  of  cases, 
about  the  Ofre  of  forty  years. —  (See  Front  on  Grauel, 
ifC.  p.  210 ;  and  R.  Smith,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  10.) 

Dr.  Marcet  has  estimated  the  comparative  frequency 
of  the  di^^ease  in  various  countries,  and  in  the  different 
stations  of  life,  and  tried  to  ascertain  whether  its  fre- 
quency be  influenced  by  varieties  of  climate,  or  situa- 
tion, or  by  iHJCUliarities  in  our  habits  and  occupations. 
He  instituted  inquiries  at  all  the  great  hospitals  of  the 
metropolis,  in  the  hope   of  getting   at   some   useful 


records  concerning  the  vast  number  of  patients  on 
whfini  lithotomy  had  been  performed  in  those  esta- 
blishments. In  London,  he  found  it  impossible  to  ob- 
tain all  the  particulars  of  such  cases,  as  no  entry  of 
ihem  had  been  preserved.  The  Norwich  Hospital, 
however,  afforded  him  some  details  which  are  interest- 
ing. All  the  calculi  which  have  been  extracted  in  that 
hospital  for  44  years,  viz.  fiom  1772  to  18J6,  and 
which  amount  to  506,  have  been  carefully  preserved, 
with  the  circumstances  annexed  to  each  stone,  and  the 
event  of  the  operation  distinctly  recorded.  Dr.  Marcet 
has  given  the  results  cf  these  records  in  the  following 
table: 


Males, 
Females, 

Number  of  Operations.        | 

Deaths.                | 

Children 
under  14. 

227 
8 

1      235 

Adults. 

Total. 

Children 

Adults. 

Total. 

251 
20 

478 
28 

12 

1 

56 

1 

68 
2 

271 

506 

13 

57 

70 

It  appears,  says  Dr.  Marcet,  from  the  above  fable, 
that  the  Miean  annual  number  of  cases  of  lithotomy  in 
the  Norwich  Hospital  during  44  years,  has  been  11^,  or 
23  in  every  two  years;  and  that  the  total  number  of 
fatal  cases  in  the  506  operations,  is  70,  or  1  in  1^,  or  4 
in  29.  The  proportion  of  females  who  have  under- 
gone the  operation  is  to  that  of  males  as  58  to  1000,  or 
about  1  to  17 ;  that  the  mortality  fiotn  the  operation 
in  children  was  only  about  1  in  18,  while  in  adults  it 
was  4  in  19,  or  nearly  quadruple. 

According  to  Mr.  Smitii,  the  mortality  from  litho- 
tomy at  the  Bristol  Infirmary,  has  been  in  the  follow- 
ia,j  proportions : 

Age.  Rate  of  Mortality. 

10  vears  of  age  and  under,  1   in  4.^ 

B^.vecn  10  and  20 1 

20 30  1 

30 40  1 

40 50  1 

50 60  1 

60 70 1 

70 80 '        1 


Mean 

at  all  ages, 

1 

in4i 

/rem  1767  to  1777 

1777        1787 
1787        1797 
1797        1807 
1807        1817 

Cases  of 
Fjittwitomv. 
24,  of  which 
62 
23 
42 
40 

dieiL 
2 
8 
3 
7 
8 

orl  in  12 

;  n 

1         H 

1        5^ 

3V 

lean  at  nil  ng 

en, 

1  in  7  4- 

The  preceding  table  is  also  fro.Ti  Mr.  Smith's  paper, 
and  refers  to  the  Leeds  Hospital.— (See  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  10.) 

In  the  Norfolk  Infirmary,  the  mortality  has  been 
much  less  in  childien  than  adults.  But  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, the  proportion  of  death  in  children  during 
the  20  years  that  I  frequently  .attended  operations  for 
stone  there  was  very  great.  In  the  Bristol  Infirmary, 
the  risk  in  children  seems  to  have  been  about  equal  to 
what  it  has  been  in  adults.  In  all  calculations  of  this 
kind,  however,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  tlxitas  operations 
for  the  stone  are  done  not  only  by  surgeons  of  various 
degrees  of  skill,  hut  in  different  ways,  and  even  with 
instruments  of  great  diversify,  such  compulations  do 
not  give  the  fair  average  of  any  one  method  of  ope 
rating. 

Now,  where  the  patients  are  equally  favourable, 
but  the  results  of  any  given  number  of  operations  on 
them  are  considerably  different,  the  skill  of  the  sur- 
geons, the  particular  nietliods  of  operating  pursued, 
the  kinds  of  instruments  used,  the  geneiftl  healthiness 
of  the  hospital  itself,  and  the  treatment  after  the 
patients  are  put  to  bed,  are  considerations  by  which 
questions  apparently  inexplicable  might  somcthnes  b« 
solved. 

From  the  year  1772  to  1816,  the  Norwich  Hospital 
received  IS.aW  patients  of  nil  kinds,  ntaking  an  ave- 
rage of  428  annual  admissions:  and  Dr.  Marcet  ob- 
serves, that  the  proportion  of  506  ojierations  of  litho- 
tomy out  of  18,859  patients,  which  corresponds  to 
about  1  in  38,  exccj-ds  in  an  astonishing  degree  ihaC 
obtained  from  nnji  of  the  other    public    inntitiJtions, 


ivbf>8e  records  he  examitie  J. 

lifXt 


the  records  <>'  the  Norwich  florpilal,  Dr. 
Marcet  dtirived  the  most  distinct  information  of  thb 
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kind  from  Cheselden,  who  mentions  in  his  work  on 
anatomy,  that  during  the  course  of  hispubhc  practice 
in  St.  I'liomas's  Hospital,  a  period  of  about  20  years, 
he  had  performed  the  operation  of  tlie  stone  213  times, 
and  lost  only  20  patients.  This  was  about  2  cases  in  21, 
which  is  much  less  than  the  common  average. 

In  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  during  ten  years,  the  ope- 
ration of  lithotomy  had  been  done  on  an  average  11 
times  in  each  two  years;  and  one  case  of  stone  had 
occurred  in  each  528  patients  admitted. 

In  St.  Bartholomew's,  litliotomy  was  performed  56 
times  In  the  years  1812,  1813,  1814,  1815,  and  1816. 
The  annual  averago about  11,  or  1  in  each  340  patients 
of  all  descriptions. 

In  Guy's  Hospital,  lithotomy  had  been  p»?rformed  on 
an  average  about  9  or  10  times  annually,  during  the 
space  of  20  or  30  years.  The  proportion  of  calculous 
patients  there  was  also  estimated  by  Dr.  Marcet  as  1 
in  about  300  cases  of  all  kinds. 

Dr.  JVlarcet's  inquiries  inclined  liim  to  think  that,  on 
the  whole,  lithotomy  in  the  London  hospitals  for  some 
years  has  been  gradually  becoming  less  frequent;  and 
this,  he  conceives,  may  be  owing  partly  to  a  real  reduc- 
tion in  the  frequency  of  the  stone,  from  some  alteration 
in  the  diet  or  habits  of  the  people ;  partly  to  the  use  of 
appropriate  medicines ;  and  partly  to  the  circumstance 
of  calculous  patients  not  resorting  so  exclusively  as  was 
formerly  the  case  to  the  great  London  hospitals  for  the 
operation. 

In  the  Royal  Infirmary  at  Edinburgh,  the  average 
number  of  stone  cases  annually,  during  the  six  years 
preceding  the  period  of  Dr.  Marcel's  publication,  is 
said  not  to  have  exceeded  2,  although  about  2000  pa- 
tients had  been  admitted  there  every  year. 

Dr.  Marcet  was  informed  by  M.  Koux,  that  in  La 
Charity  at  Paris,  ten  or  twelve  cases  of  stone  occur 
every  year  out  of  about  2600  patients,  and  that  the 
proportion  of  deaths  from  the  operation  there  is  1  in 
5  or  6. 

With  respect  to  the  Hdpital  des  Enfans  Malades,  in 
the  same  city.  Dr.  INlarcet  states,  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Biett,  that  about  6  cases  of  stone  are  received  every 
year  into  that  establishment,  where  about  3000  cliil- 
dren  of  both  sexes  are  annually  admitted.  There  have 
been  only  3  cases  in  females,  and,  what  is  remarkable, 
only  2  deaths  from  the  operation  in  the  course  of  the 
last  seven  years. 

Dr.  Marcet  has  been  acquainted  tl)at  lithotomy  is 
comparatively  rare  at  Vienna  ;  not  on  account  of  the 
want  of  good  surgeons,  or  the  unfrequent  occurrence  of 
Btone  cases  in  that  part  of  the  continent,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  little  attention  paid  to  this  disease  by  the 
most  er^'  int  surgeons  of  the  Austrian  capital. 

At  Geneva,  says  Dr.  Marcet,  in  a  population  of 
30,000,  lithotomy  lias  been  performed  only  thirteen 
times  in  the  last  twenty  years,  though  good  surgeons 
are  never  wanting  in  that  town  to  perform  the  opera- 
tion whenever  an  opportunity  presents  itself.  Out  of 
these  thirteen  patients,  seven  were  not  strictly  Genc- 
vese,  though  belonging  to  the  neighbouring  districts, 
and  one  was  an  Englishman;  so  that  the  disease 
would,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be  a  rare  occurrence  at 
Oeneva.  But,  contiimes  Dr.  Marcet,  if  the  smallness 
of  the  Gc7ievesc  populatioH  be  taken  into  account,  this 
proportion  of  calculous  cases  may  not  fall  very  short 
of  that  observed  in  other  places.  At  Lyons,  a  popu- 
lous town  not  more  than  eighty  miles  distant  from 
Geneva,  the  disease  is  stated  to  be  rather  frequent. 

With  regard  to  the  chemical  nature  of  urinary  cal- 
culi, there  was  nothing  known  until  1776,  when  Scheele 
published  on  the  subject  in  the  Stockholm  Transac- 
tions. He  there  stated,  that  all  the  urinary  calculi 
which  he  had  examined  consisted  of  a  peculiar  con- 
crete substance,  now  well  known  by  the  name  ot'lUhic 
or  uric  acid,  which  he  also  showed  was  soluble  in 
alkaline  lixivia.  Scheele  farther  discovered  that  the 
Jithic  matter  was  in  some  degree  capable  of  being  dis- 
solved in  cold  water;  that  this  solution  possessed  acid 
properties,  and  in  particular  that  of  reddening  litmus; 
that  it  was  acted  upon  in  a  peculiar  manner  wlicn 
boiled  in  nitric  acid;  and,  lastly,  that  human  urine 
always  contained  this  substance  in  greater  or  less 
quantity,  and  often  let  it  separate  in^the  form  of  a 
brick-coloured  sedimeht  by  the  mere  effect  of  cooling. 

The  discovery  made  by  Scheele  was  confirmed  by 
Bergmann  and  Morveau,  and  the  investigation  of  the 
Bubject  was  afterward  prosecuted  by  others  with  re- 


doubled ardour.  As  Professor  Murray  observes,  expe» 
riments  continued  to  be  repeated  and  diversified  on 
these  concretions  and  on  their  solvents.  At  length,  it; 
was  fully  ascertained  that  there  existed  others,  beside 
those  composed  of  uric  acid  ;  and  latterly,  our  know>] 
ledge  of  them  has  been  much  extended  by  the  re-l 
searches  of  Pearson,  VVollaston,  Fourcroy,  and  Vau- ' 
quelin.  Several  important  facts  have  also  been  esta- 
blished by  the  talents  and  industry  of  some  other 
distinguished  men,  viz.  Dr.  Henry,  of  Manchester; 
Professor  Brande,  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  London ; 
Dr.  Marcet,  late  of  Guy's  Hospital;  and  Dr.  Prout,  of 
London.  The  facts  and  considerations  of  the  latter 
writer  render  it  probable,  however,  that  the  common 
opinion  of  pure  lithic  acid  being  contained  in  the  urine 
is  not  exactly  correct;  but  tliat  this  acid  "  in  healthy 
urine  exists  in  a  state  of  combination  with  ammonia, 
and  that  in  reality  this  fluid  contains  no  uncombined 
acid  at  all." — {On  the  J\raturc,  <S-c.  of  Gravel  and  Cal- 
culus, c.  13.) 

The  credit  which  is  due  to  Dr.  Wollaston  for  his 
valuable  and  original  discoveries  respecting  urinary 
calculi  is  very  considerable ;  a  truth,  which  I  have 
particular  pleasure  in  recording  here,  since  his  merits 
have  not  been  fairly  appreciated  by  the  French  che- 
mists. Indeed,  as  Dr.  Marcet  observes,  it  is  the  more 
desirable  that  his  claims  should  be  placed  in  the  clearest 
point  of  view,  as  the  late  celebrated  M.  Fourcroy, 
both  in  his  "  Systime  des  Connoissanccs  Chimiquea,'* 
and  in  his  various  papers  on  this  particular  subject,  ha* 
in  a  most  unaccountable  manner  overlooked  Dr.  Wol- 
laston's  labours,  and,  in  describing  results  exactlyl 
sitnilar  to  those  previously  obtained  and  published  by  i 
the  English  chemist,  has  claimed  them  as  his  own  dis- 
coveries. Yet  Dr.  WoUaston's  paper  was  printed  in; 
our  Philosophical  Transactions  two  years  before' 
Fourcroy  published  his  Memoir  in  the  "  Annales  da- 
Chimie,"  and  three  years  before  he  gave  to  the  world, 
his  "  Systime  des  Connoissanccs  Chimiques ;"  and  he^ 
discussed  in  these  works  a  paper  of  Dr.  Pearson  on  the;^ 
lithic  acid,  published  in  a  volume  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  (for  1798)  subsequent  to  that  which  con- 
tained the  account  of  Dr.  Wollaslon's  discoveries  !— 
(See  JMarcet's  Essay  on  Calculous  Disorders,  p.  60. 
Also  Murray's  Syst.  of  Chevi.  vol.  4,  p.  636,  edit,  of 
1809.) 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  Scheele  first  discovered 
the  nature  of  those  urinary  calculi  which  consist  of 
lithic  acid,  but  that  Dr.  Wollaston  first  ascertained  the 
nature  of  several  other  kinds,  some  of  which  have  also 
been  described  at  u  later  period  by  Fourcroy  and  Vau- 
quelin.  On  the  whole,  there  are  five  species  of  con- 
cretions, whose  chemical  properties  were  first  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  and  no  less  than  four  belong  to 
the  urinary  organs.  These  are,  1st,  Gouty  concretions- 
2dly,  The  fusible  calculus.  3dly,  The  mulberry  cal- 
culus. 4ihly,  The  calculus  of  the  prostate  gland, 
5thly,  The  cystic  oxide,  discovered  in  1810. 

1.  Lithic  Jlcid  Calculus.  Dr.  Prout  believes,  that  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  calculi  origi> 
nate  from  lithic  acid ;  for,  as  it  forms  by  far  the  most 
conmion  nucleus,  round  which  other  calculous  matter 
is  subsequently  deposited,  if  such  nuclei  had  not  been 
formed  and  detained,  two  persons  at  least  out  of  three 
who  suffer  from  stone,  would  never  have  been  trou 
bled  with  the  disorder. — {On  Oravei,  Calculus,  ij-c 
;;.  95.) 

Lithic  acid  forms  a  hard,  inodorous  concretion,  of  a 
yellowish  or  brown  colour,  similar  to  that  of  wood 
of  various  shades.    According  to  Professor  Murray 
calculi  of  this  kind  are  in  fine,  close  layers,  fibioua  or 
radiated,  and  generally  smooth  on  their  surface,  though 
sometimes  a  little  rougii.    They  are  rather  brittle,  and 
have  a  specific  gravity  varying  from  1.276  to  1.786,  but 
usually  about  1.500.    One  part  «)f  lithic  acid  is  said  to 
di.«solve  in  1720  parts  of  cold  water,  and  1150  parts  of 
boiling  water  {Marcet,  p.  65) ;  and  this  solution  turns, 
vegetable  blues  to  a  red  colour.    When  it  has  been  dis- ' 
solved  in  boiling  water,  small  yellowish  crystals  are  de- 
posited as  the  fluid  becomes  cold.    Lithic  acid  calculi ' 
blacken,  but  are  not  melted  by  the  blow-pipe,  emitting 
a  peculiar  animal  smell,  and  gradually  evaporating, 
until  a  small  quantity  of  white  ash  remains,  which  is 
alkaline.  By  distillation,  they  yield  ammonia  and  prus- 
sic  acid,    'I'hey  are  soluble,  in  the  cold,  in  a  solution  of 
pure  potassa  or  soda,  and  from  the  solution  a  precipi 
tate  of  a  fine  white  powder  is  thrown  down  by  the  acid 
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LlmC'Water  likewise  dissolves  them,  but  more  spar- 
ingly. According  to  Scheele,  they  remain-  unchanged 
in  solutions  of  the  all^aline  carbonates;  a  statement 
which  agrees  with  that  of  Dr.  Prout,  who  accounts  for 
the  effect  said  to  be  produced  by  the  alkaline  carbonates 
upon  calculi  in  the  biadder  by  their  property  of  dissolv- 
ing the  lilhate  of  ammonia.— (^^'an,  ire  Trans,  of  Irish. 
Acad.  1805.  Prout.,  On  Gravel,  i^'C.  p.  84.)  They  are 
not  much  acted  upon  by  ammonia.  They  are  not  so- 
luble either  in  the  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid;  though 
they  are  so  in  the  nitric  when  assisted  by  heat,  and  the 
residue  of  this  solution,  when  evaporated  to  dryness, 
assumes  a  remarkably  bright  pink  colour,  which  disap- 
pears on  adding  either  an  acid  or  an  alkali.  In  many 
of  these  calculi,  the  lithic  acid  is  nearly  pure ;  in  others 
there  is  an  intermixture  of  other  ingredients,  particu- 
larly of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  phosphate  of  ammonia 
and  magnesia ;  and  in  almost  all  of  them,  there  is  a 
'  portion  of  animal  matter  which  occasions  the  smell 
when  they  are  burnt,  and  the  loss  in  their  analysis.— 
(See  Murratfs  Chemistry,  vol.  4,  p.  640 ;  and  MarceVs 
Essay  on  the  Chem.  and  Med.  Hist,  of  Calculous  Dis- 
orders, 8ro.  Land.  1817.) 

A  great  quantity  of  uric  acid  is  formed  in  gouty  con- 
stitutions, and  deposited  in  the  joints  or  soft  paats  in 
the  state  of  lithate  of  anmionia.  Sir  Everard  Home 
removed  a  tumour  weighing  four  ounces  from  die  heel 
of  a  gentleman,  a  martyr  to  the  gout;  and  when  ana- 
lyzed by  Professor  Brande,  it  was  found  to  be  principally 
composed  of  uric  acid. — [On  Strictures,  vol.  3,  p.  313.) 

2.  Lithate  of  Ammonia  Calculus,  according  to  Dr. 
Prout,  is  generally  of  the  colour  of  clay.  Its  surface  is 
sometimes  smooth ;  sometimes  tuberculated.  It  is  com- 
posed of  concentric  layers,  and  its  fracture  resembles 
that  of  compact  limestone.  It  is  generally  of  snjall 
size,  and  rather  unconmion ;  but  the  lithate  of  ammo- 
nia very  frequently  occurs,  mixed  with  lithic  acid,  form- 
ing a  mixed  variety  of  calculus.  Under  the  flame  of 
the  blow-pipe,  it  usually  decrepitates  strongly.  It  is 
much  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  lithic  acid  calcu- 
lus ;  and  always  gives  off  a  strong  smell  of  ammonia 
on  being  heated  with  caustic  potash.  The  lithate  of 
ammonia  is  also  readily  soluble  in  the  alkaline  subcar- 
bonates,  which  pure  lithic  acid  is  not. — {Prout,  On  Gra- 
vel, ^■c.p.S3.) 

3.  Bone  Earth,  Phosphate  of  Lime  Calculus.  The 
presence  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  urinary  calculi  had 
been  menJioned  by  Bernmann  and  others,  when  Dr. 
Wollaston  first  ascertained  that  some  calculi  are  en- 
tirely composed  of  it.  From  the  investigations  of  Dr. 
Wollaston,  it  appears  that  this  substance  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  composes  the  entire  calculus,  but  that  in 
general  it  is  mixed  with  other  ingredients,  particularly 
■with  uric  aci.l  and  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammo- 
nia. In  the  first  case,  the  calculus  is  described  as  be- 
ing of  a  pale-brown  colour,  and  so  smooth  as  to  appear 
polished.  When  sawed  through  it  is  found  very  regu- 
larly laminated,  and  the  laminBP,  in  general,  adhere  so 
slightly  to  each  other,  as  to  separate  with  ease  into  con- 
centric crusts.  It  dissolves  entirely,  though  slowly,  in 
muriatic  or  nitric  acid.  Exposed  to  the  flameof  the  blow- 
pipe, it  is  at  first  slightly  charred,  but  soon  becomes  per- 
fectly white,  retaining  its  form,  until  urged  with  the  ut- 
most heat  from  a  common  blow-pipe,  when  it  may  be 
completely  fused.  It  appears  to  be  more  fusible  than  the 
phosphate  of  linif^,  which  forms  the  basis  of  bone ; 
•  circumstance  which  Dr.  Wollaston  ascribes  to  the 
latter  containing  a  larger  (luantity  of  lime.— (PAii, 

Trans.  17970 

4.  Triple  Phosphate  of  Magnesia  and  Ammonia  Cal- 
culus. The  existence  of  this  calculus  in  the  intestines 
of  animals  was  first  pointed  out  by  Fourcroy  ;  but  its 
being  a  constituent  part  of  some  urinary  calculi  of  the 
human  subject  was  originally  discovered  by  Dr.  Wol- 
laston.—(PA«7.  Trans.  1797.)  According  to  Dr.  Prout, 
this  species  of  calculus  is  always  nearly  white :  its  sur- 
face is  commonly  uneven,  and  covered  with  minute 
shining  crystals.  Its  texture  is  not  laminated,  and  it  is 
easily  broken  and  rediired  to  [lowder.  In  some  rare 
instances,  however,  it  is  hard  and  compact,  and  when 
broken,  exhibits  a  rrystallinc  texture,  and  is  more 
or  le.'w  transparent.  Calculi  composed  entirely  of  the 
phosphate  of  magtietiia  and  ammonia  are  rar<*,  but 
specimens  in  which  they  cimstitute  the  predominant 
ingredient  are  by  no  means  uncommon. — (Provf,  p. 
86.)  When  the  blow-pipe  is  applied,  an  ammoniacal 
•mell  is  [terceived,  the  fragment  diminiBlies  in  size,  and 


if  the  heat  be  strongly  urged,  it  ultimately  undergoes 
an  imperfect  fusion,  being  reduced  to  the  state  of  phos- 
phate of  magnesia.— (P.  69.)  Dr.  Wollaston  describes 
the  form  of  the  crystals  of  this  salt  as  being  a  short  tri- 
lateral prism,  having  one  angle  a  right  angle,  and  the 
other  two  equal,  terminated  by  a  pyramid  of  three  or 
six  sides.  These  crystals,  as  Dr.  Marcetlias  explained 
are  but  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  very  rea- 
dily in  most,  if  not  all  the  acids,  and  on  precipitation, 
they  reassume  the  crystalline  form.  From  the  solu- 
tions of  these  crystals  in  nmriatic  acid,  sal  ammoniac 
may  be  obtained  by  sublimation.  Solutions  of  caustic 
alkalies  disengage  ammonia  from  the  triple  salt,  the  al- 
kali combining  with  a  portion  of  the  phosphoric  acid. 
One  fact,  of  great  importance,  respecting  this  species  of 
calculus  is  mentioned  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  in  his  lectures ; 
viz.  that  it  is  particularly  liable  to  be  reproduced  after 
lithotomy,  and  therefore,  until  the  patient's  diathesis 
has  been  corrected  by  medical  treatment,  he  cautions 
surgeons  not  to  perform  the  operation.  In  cases  of  this 
description,  he  says,  a  sukslance  like  mortar  is  dis- 
charged from  the  bladder,  and  the  urine  is  very  fetid. 

5.  Fusible  Calculus.  Mr.  Tennant  first  discovered 
that  this  substance  was  different  from  the  lithic  acid, 
and  that,  when  urged  by  the  blow-pipe,  instead  of  be- 
ing nearly  consumed,  a  large  part  of  it  melted  into  a 
white  vitreous  globule.  The  nature  of  the  fusible  cal- 
culus was  afterward  more  fully  investigated  and  ex- 
plained by  Dr.  Wollaston.— (PAj7.  Trans.  1797.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  excellent  description  lately  ^iven  of  this 
calculus  by  Dr.  Marcet,  it  is  commonly  whiter  and 
more  friable  than  any  other  species.  It  sometimes  re- 
sembles a  mass  of  chalk,  leaving  a  white  dust  on  the 
fingers,  and  separates  easHy  into  layers,  or  laniinas,  the 
interstices  of  which  are  often  studded  with  sparkling 
crystals  of  the  triple  phosphate.  At  other  linjes,  it  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  a  spongy  and  very  friable  whitish 
mass,  in  which  the  laminated  structure  is  not  obvious. 
Calculi  of  this  kind  often  acquire  a  very  large  size,  and 
they  are  apt  to  mould  themselves  in  the  contracted  ca- 
vity of  the  bladder,  assuming  a  peculiarity  of  form  which 
Dr.  Marcet  has  never  observed  in  any  of  the  other  spe- 
cies of  calculi,  and  which  consists  in  the  stone  termi- 
nating, at  its  broader  end,  in  a  kind  or  peduncle,  corres- 
ponding  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  The  chemical 
composition  of  the  fusible  calculus  is  a  mixture  of  the 
triple  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  and  of  the 
phosphate  of  lime.  The.«e  two  salts,  which,  when  se- 
parate, are  infusible,  or  nearly  so,  when  mixed  together 
and  urged  by  the  blow-pipe,  easily  run  into  a  vitreous 
globule.  The  composition  of  this  substance,  says  Dr. 
Marcet,  may  be  shown  in  various  ways.  Thus,  If  it 
be  pulverized,  and  acetic  acid  poured  upon  it,  the  triple 
crystals  will  be  readily  dissolved,  while  the  phosphate 
of  lime  will  scarcely  be  acted  upon ;  after  which  the 
muriatic  acid  will  readily  dissolve  the  latter  phosphate, 
leaving  a  small  residue,  consisting  of  lithic  acid,  a  por- 
tion of  which  is  always  found  mixed  with  the  fusible 
calculus. 

It  is  also  remarked  by  Dr.  Marcet,  that  many  of  the 
calculi  which  form  round  extraneous  bodies  in  the 
bladder  are  of  the  fusible  kind.  And  the  calculous 
matter  sometimes  deposited  between  the  prepuce  and 
glans  is  found  to  be  of  the  same  nature. 

6.  Mulberry  Calculus,  or  Oxalate  of  Lime,  is  mostly 
of  a  dark-brown  colour,  its  interior  being  often  gray. 
Its  surface  is  usually  uneven,  presenting  tubercles  more 
or  less  prominent,  frequently  rounded,  sometimes 
pointed,  and  either  rough  or  polished.  It  is  .ery  hard, 
(lifficult  to  saw,  and  appears  to  consist  of  successive 
unequal  layers:  excepting  the  few  stones  which  con 
tain  a  proportion  of  silica,  it  is  the  heaviest  of  the  uri 
nary  concretions.  Though  this  calculus  has  been 
named  mulberry,  from  its  resemblance  to  that  fruit,  ye 
as  Dr.  Marcet  has  observed,  there  are  many  concre 
tions  of  this  class,  which,  far  from  having  the  mulberrr 
appearance,  are  retnnrkably  smooth  and  pale  coloured, 
as  may  be  seen  in  plate  8,  fig.  6,  of  that  gentleman's 
essay.  According  to  Mr.  Brande,  persons  who  have 
voided  this  t-pocies  of  calculu'j,  are  much  less  liable  to 
to  a  return  of  the  complaint,  than  other  patients  wha 
discharge  lithic  calculi.-  (r/-»7.  Trans.  li^OH) 

With  regard  to  chemical  cliarnctcrs  (snys  Profcuwr 
Murray),  it  Is  less  afferlcd  by  the  nppliration  of  the 
usual  reacents  thaii  any  other  calculu.i.  'I'hc  pure  al- 
kaline solutions  have  no  effect  upon  it,  nnd  the  acld« 
dissolve  it  with  great  difficultv.    Whol.  it  l«  reduc«<, 
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however,  to  fine  powder,  both  muriatic  and  nitric  acid 
dissolve  it  slowly.  The  solutions  of  the  alkaline  car- 
bonates decompose  it,  as  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  have 
observed ;  and  this  affords  us  the  easiest  method  of 
analyzing  it.  The  calculus  in  powder  being  digested 
in  the  solution,  carbonate  of  lime  is  soon  formed,  which 
remains  insoluble,  and  is  easily  distinguished  by  the 
eftervescence  produced  by  the  addition  of  weak  acetic 
acid,  while  there  is  obtained  in  solution  the  compound 
of  oxalic  acid  with  the  alkali  of  the  alkaline  carbo- 
nate. From  this  the  oxalic  acid  may  be  precipitated 
by  the  acetate  of  lead  or  of  barytes;  and  this  oxalate, 
thus  formed,  may  be  afterward  decomposed  by  sul- 
phuric acid.  Another  method  of  analyzing  this  cal- 
culus is  by  exposure  to  heat :  its  acid  is  decomposed, 
and  by  raising  the  heat  sufficiently,  pure  lime  is  ob- 
tained, amounting  to  about  a  third  of  the  weight  of 
ihe  calculus.  According  to  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin, 
the  oxalate  of  lime  calculus  contains  more  animal  mat- 
ter than  any  other.  This  animal  matter  appeared  to 
them  to  be  a  mixture  of  albumen  and  ur^e.  The  com- 
position of  a  calculus  of  this  species,  analyzed  by  Mr. 
Brande,  was  oxalate  of  lime,  65  grains  ;  uric  acid,  IG 
grains;  phosphate  of  lime,  15  grains;  animal  matter. 
4  grains. 

7.  The  Cyntic  Oxide  Calculus  is  small,  and  very 
rare.  It  was  first  described  by  Dr.  WoUaston.— (P/tj7. 
TroMs.  for  1810.)  In  external  appearance,  it  bears  a 
greater  resemblance  to  the  triple  phosphate  of  magne- 
sia than  any  other  sort  of  calculus.  However,  it  is  more 
compact,  and  does  not  consist  of  distinct  lamiiise,  but 
appears  as  one  mass  confusedly  crystallized  through- 
out its  substance.  It  has  a  yellowish  semi-transpa- 
rency, and  a  peculiar  glistening  lustre.  Under  the 
blow-pipe,  it  gives  a  singularly  fetid  smell,  quite  different 
from  that  of  lithic  acid,  or  the  smell  of  prussic  acid. 
In  consequence  of  the  readiness  with  which  this  spe- 
cies of  calculus  unites  both  with  acids  and  alkalies,  in 
common  with  other  oxides,  and  the  fact  of  its  also  con- 
taining oxygen  (as  is  proved  by  the  formation  of  car- 
bonic acid  by  distillation),  Dr.  Wollaston  named  it  an 
oxide,  and  the  term  cystic  was  added  from  its  having 
been  originally  found  only  in  the  bladder  in  two  exam- 
ples. Dr.  Marcet,  however,  has  subsequently  met  with 
no  less  than  three  instances  of  calculi  formed  of 
cystic  oxide,  all  of  which  were  unquestionably  of 
renal  origin. 

8.  Mtematinio-  Calculus.  Lithic  strata  frequently 
alternate  with  layers  of  oxalate  of  lime  or  with  the 
phosphates.  Sometimes  also  the  mulberry  alternates 
with  the  phosphates,  and  in  a  few  instances,  three  or 
even  four  species  of  calculi  occur  in  the  same  stone, 
disposed  in  distinct  concentric  laminse.  On  the  com- 
parative frequency  of  these  and  other  varieties  of  cal- 
culi. Dr.  Front's  work  contains  valuable  informaiion. 

9.  Compound  Calculi,  with  their  Ingredients  inti- 
mately mixed.  Under  this  title,  Dr.  Marcet  compre- 
hends certain  calculi  which  have  no  characteristic 
feature  by  which  they  can  be  considered  as  distinctly 
belonging  to  any  of  the  other  classes.  He  observes, 
that  they  may  sometimes  be  recognised  by  their  more 
or  less  irregular  figure,  and  their  less  determinate  co- 
lour ;  by  their  being  less  distinctly,  if  at  all  divisible 
into  strata ;  and  by  their  often  possessing  a  considerable 
hardness.  Ry  chemical  analysis,  confused  results  are 
obtained.— (See  Essay  on  the'Chem.  and  Med.  Ihst.  of 
Calculous  Disorders,  p.  90.) 

10.  Calculi  of  the  Prostate  Gland.  The  composi- 
tion of  these  calculi  is  said  to  have  been  first  explained 
by  Dr.  Wollaston.— (See  Phil.  Trans,  for  1797.)  They 
all  consist  of  phosphate  of  lime,  the  earth  not  being 
redundant  as  in  bones.  Their  size  varies  from  that  of 
a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  hazel-nut.  Their  form  is 
more  or  less  spheroidal ;  and  they  are  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  colour. 

Fourcroy  has  described  a  species  of  urinary  calculus, 
which  is  characterized  by  boins  composed  of  the  urate 
or  lithate  of  ammonia.  Dr.  Wollaston,  Mr.  Brande, 
and  Dr.  M;ircet  did  not,  however,  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tain the  prei:encc  of  th's  substance  in  any  of  the  con- 
cretions which  they  examined.  As  also  urea  and  the 
triple  phosphate,  both  of  which  afford  ammonia,  are 
frequently  present  in  lithic  calculi,  it  is  conjectured 
that  these  circumstances  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
analytical  results,  from  which  the  existence  of  urate 
of  ammonia  has  been  inferred. — (Brande,  in  Pkil. 
Trans.  1808.     Marcet' s  Essay,  ;i.93.) 


The  recent  investigations  of  Dr.  Prout,  however,  ten4 
to  establish  the  reality  of  the  iithate  of  ammonia  cal 
cuius. 

Dr.  Marcet  met  with  two  specimens  of  urinary  cal- 
culi, entirely  different  from  any  which  have  liiiherto 
been  noticed.  One  of  these  he  proposes  to  name 
xanthic  oxide,  from  \av9di,  yellow,  because  one  of  its 
most  characteristic  properties  is  that  of  forming  a 
lemon-coloured  con)pound,  when  acted  upon  by  nitric 
acid.  The  chemical  properties  of  the  other  new  cai 
cuius,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Marcet,  correspond  to  those 
of  fibrine,  and  lie  therefore  suggests  the  propritiy  »f 
distinguishing  it  by  the  term  fibrinous.  For  a  parti- 
cular description  of  these  new  substances,  1  must  refer 
to  this  geiiileman's  Essay. 

11.  Carbonate  of  Lime  Calculus.  This  substance 
is  not  enumerated  by  Dr.  Marcet,  as  entering  in  the 
composition  of  urinary  calculi.  But  according  to  Mr. 
R.  Smith,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  Dr.  W. 
H.  Gilby,  of  Clifton,  he  says,  detected  it  decidedly  in 
four  instances.  "  A  notice  of  it  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
Tilloch's  Journ.  for  1817,  vol.  49,  p.  188,  in  the  account 
of  a  curious  calculus,  given  to  me  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Bur 
roughs,  of  Clifton  ;  the  nucleus  of  which  is  a  common 
cinder,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  one  broad.  Since 
the  publication  of  that  paper  (continues  Mr.  Smith), 
Mr.  H.  Sully,  of  Wiveliscombe,  sent  me  three  oddly- 
shaped  calculi,  which  he  removed  from  a  lad,  together 
with  15  pea  sized  ones  previously  voided  by  the  ure- 
thra, which  are  entirely  carbmiate  of  lime,  held  to- 
gether by  animal  nmcus." — (See  Med.  Chir  Trans. 
vol.  11,  p.  14.)  Dr.  Prout  has  also  seen  some  small 
calculi,  conijiosed  almost  entirely  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
— {On  Oravel,  ($-e.  p.  89.) 

Dr.  Pr(jut  has  investigated,  with  considerable  talent, 
the  comparative  prevalency  of  the  different  forms  of 
urinary  deposites,  and  the  order  of  their  succession. 
His  data  are  taken  from  the  examinations  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Brande,  of  the  calculi  in  the  Hunterian  Cnllec- 
tion  ;  by  Dr.  Marcet,  of  those  at  Norwich  and  Guy's 
Hospital;  by  Dr.  Henry,  of  those  at  Manchester  ;  and 
by  Mr.  Smith,  of  others  preserved  at  the  Bristol  Infirm- 
ary. The  whole  number  of  calculi  examined  was 
8ii3:  of  these,  294  were  classed  under  the  name  of 
lithic  acid,  98  of  which  were  nearly  pure;  151  were 
mixed  with  a  little  of  the  oxalate  of  lime  ;  and  45  with 
a  little  of  the  phosphates.  113  consisted  of  oxalate  of 
lime.  Three  were  of  cystic  oxide;  202  were  phos- 
phates ;  of  which  16  were  nearly  pure  ;  84  mixed  with 
a  small  proportion  of  lithic  acid  ;  8  consisted  of 
phosphate  of  lime  nearly  pure;  3  of  triple  phos- 
phate nearly  pure ;  and  91  of  the  fusible  or  mixed 
calculi.  186  were  alternating  calculi,  or  those  whose 
laminae  varied,  but  consisted  of  lithic  acid,  oxalate  of 
lime,  and  phosphates:  of  these,  15  consisted  of  lithic 
acid  and  oxalate  of  lime,  the  first  being  in  the  greatest 
proportion ;  40  of  the  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  greatest 
proportion,  and  lithic  acid  in  the  least;  51  of  the  lithic 
acid  and  the  phosphates  ;  49  of  the  oxalate  of  lime, 
and  the  phosphates ;  12  of  the  oxalate  of  lime,  lithic 
acid,  and  the  phosphates ;  1  of  fusible  and  lithic ; 
2  of  fusible  and  oxalate  of  lime ;  and  16,  the  compo- 
sition of  which  was  not  mentioned. 

Of  compound  calculi  whose  compositions  was  not 
specified,  there  were  25 — (See  JV.  Prout' s  Inquiry  into 
the  J^ature,  <S-c.  of  Gravel  and  Calculus,  p.  94.) 

The  proportion  of  lithic  acid  calculi  is  somewhat 
more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  number.  But  as 
this  acid  is  the  common  nucleus,  round  which  other 
calculous  matter  is  deposited,  Dr.  Prout  computes  the 
proportion  of  calculi  originating  from  it,  to  be  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  number.  According  to  the 
experiments  of  the  same  physician,  the  red  crystalline 
calculus  is  composed  of  nearly  pure  lithic  acid  ;  and 
the  earthy,  amorphous  one  consists  of  lithic  acid,  more 
or  less  ammonia,  generally  a  little  of  the  phosphates, 
and  sometimes  a  small  portion  of  the  oxalate  of  lime- 
The  lighter  the  colour,  the  greater  in  general  the  pro- 
portion of  lithate  of  ammonia  and  the  phosphates.— 
-(P.  97.) 

Oxalate  of  lime  caiciili  fortn  one-seventh  of  the 
whole  mimber,  without  any  regularity,  however,  In 
different  museums. 

Cystic  oxide  calculi  are  so  rare,  that  the  proportion 
found  was  only  one  in  274. 

Calculi  composed  of  the  phosphates  made  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  number. 
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Mtemativg  calculi  amouuied  to  between  one-fourth 
dnd  one-fiftli :  but  Dr.  Prout  offers  good  reasons  for  be- 
lieving !  hat  llie  daia,  from  wliicli  the  estimate  is  drawn, 
cannot  be  depended  upon.  For  additional  information 
on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  must  refer  to  Dr.  Prout's 
valuable  work. 

Tlie  stone  being  a  severe  affliction,  and  the  operation 
extremely  hazardous  and  painful,  a  variety  of  experi- 
ments have  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  disco- 
vering a  .<olveni  for  urinary  calculi.  Hitherto,  how- 
ever, all  the  remedies  and  plans  which  have  been 
tried,  have  been  attended  wiih  very  limited,  and  by  no 
means  unequivocal,  success,  notwithstanding  many 
persons  may  have  been  deceived  into  a  contrary  opi- 
nion. 

The  dissolution  of  stones  in  the  bladder  has  been  at- 
teai|iled  by  lithontriptic  medicines^  as  they  are  termed, 
and  by  duids  injected  into  this  viscus.  At  the  present 
day,  practitioners  direct  their  endeavours  very  much  to 
the  correction  of  those  particular  diatheses  or  states 
of  the  constitution  on  which  the  formation  of  various 
calculi  depend ;  and  more  confidence  seems  to  be 
placed  ill  this  aim,  than  in  any  schemes  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  urinary  concretions.  It  is  certain  that,  in  the 
latter  project,  many  difficulties  present  themselves ;  and 
among  these,  some  of  the  most  serious  are,  the  great 
variety  in  the  composition  of  calculi;  the  impossibility 
of  knowing  the  e.\act  ingredients  of  a  stone  while 
it  is  C(nicealed  in  the  bladder,  though  many  useful  sug- 
gestions for  a.ssi;^ting  the  judgment  on  this  point  have 
been  recently  ortered  by  Dr. Prout:  and,  lastly,  if  the 
right  solvent  were  as^certained,  as  calculated  upon 
chemical  principles  applied  to  urinary  concretions  out 
of  the  body,  it  is  obvious,  that  any  medicines  taken  by 
the  mouth  are  liable  to  so  many  changes  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  in  the  lymphatic  and  vascular  sys 
tern,  that  it  mu.-l  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  them  in 
an  unaltered  state  and  effective  quantity  into  the  blad- 
der ;  while,  if  this  were  pn^-ible  (as  it  is  in  the  way 
of  injection  through  a  cailKUer),  the  bladder  itself 
might  be  incapable  of  bearing  the  application,  and  the 
patient  lose  hi;!  life  in  the  experiment. 

As  Dr.  Prout  well  observes,  a  calculus  in  the  bladder 
may  be  considered  a  substance  placed  in  a  solution  of 
various  princijiles  in  a  certain  quantity  of  water.  If 
any  of  the  more  insoluble  of  these  principles  exist  in 
this  solution  in  a  state  of  supersaturaiion,  the  calculus 
will  afToid  a  nucleus,  round  which  the  excess  will  be 
deposited.  But  if  none  exist  in  a  state  of  excess,  of 
course  none  can  be  deposited,  and  the  calculus  will  not 
increase  in  bulk. 

Whoever  studies  the  chemical  properties  of  the 
urine,  says  Dr.  Marcet,  will  learn  that  "if  any  alkali 
(a  few  diops  of  ammonia,  for  instance)  be  added  to 
recent  urine,  a  white  cloud  appears,  and  a  sediment, 
consisting  of  phosphate  of  lime,  with  some  ammoni- 
aco-magnesian  phosphate,  subsides,  in  the  proportion 
of  about  two  grains  of  the  precipitate  from  four  ounces 
of  urine.  Lime-water  produces  a  preci|>itate  of  a  si 
milar  kind,  which  is  still  more  copious;  for  the  lime, 
In  combining  with  the  excess  of  phosphoric,  and  per- 
haps, also,  of  lactic  acid,  not  only  precipitates  the 
phosphate  of  lime,  which  these  acids  held  in  solution, 
but  it  di-compnses  the  other  jihosphates,  thus  generating 
an  additional  quantity  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  which 
is  also  dep.>sited. 

"  If,  on  the  contrary  (observes  the  same  author),  a 
small  quantity  of  any  acid,  either  the  phosphoric,  the 
muriatic,  or,  indeed,  even  common  vinegar,  be  added 
to  recent  healthy  mine,  and  the  mixture  be  allowed  to 
stand  for  one  or  two  days,  small  reddish  ciy.stalline 
particles  of  lithic  acid  will  be  gradually  deposited  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel. 

It  Is  on  these  two  general  facts,  that  our  principles 
of  chemical  treatment  ultimately  rest.  Whenever  the 
Jithic  secretion  predominates,  the  alkalies  are  the  a{>- 
propriate  remedies;  and  the  acids,  pariir.iilarly  the 
muriatic,  are  the  auents  to  be  resorted  to,  when  the  cal- 
careous or  magncsian  salts  prevail  in  the  deposite." — 
(P.  147,  148.) 

The  alkalies  taken  into  the  stomach  certainly  reach 
the  u-rinary  passages  through  the  medium  of  tlie  circu- 
lation ;  iind  It  ia  aiKo  Htrongly  su'-pecied  that  the  acids 
likewise  do  s»o,  though  this  circnnistance  is  still  n  (pies 
tion.  Unfortunately,  the  (itianiity  of  either  alkalies  or 
«ci(U  which  thus  mixes  wiUi  ihe  urine  is  <io  small,  that 
no  impression  is  made  u|H>n  calculi  of  n<ngnitude. 


The  experience  of  Dr.  Marcet,  Dr.  Prout,  and  others, 
however,  has  clearly  ascertained  that  such  medicines 
are  often  capable  of  checking  a  tendency  to  the  forma- 
tion of  stone,  and  eometimes  of  bringing  on  a  calculous 
deposite  depending  upon  the  altered  state  of  the  sys- 
tem. Indeed,  Dr.  Marcet  expresses  his  decided  opinion, 
that  even  supposing  not  an  atom  of  alkali  or  acid  ever 
reached  the  bladder,  still  it  would  not  be  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  these  remedies  may  respectively  produce 
the  desired  changes  during  the  first  stages  of  assimila- 
tion ;  in  one  case,  by  neutralizing  any  morbid  excess 
of  acid  in  the  prima;  viie  ;  and  in  the  other,  by  check- 
ing a  tendency  to  alkalescence  or  otherwise  disturbing 
those  affinities,  which,  in  the  subsequent  processes  of 
assimilation  and  secretion,  give  rise  to  calculous  affec 
tions.— (R  153.) 

When  muriatic  acid  is  prescribed,  from  5  to  25  drops 
may  be  given  two  or  three  times  a  lay,  diluted  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water. 

The  best  way  of  taking  the  alkalies  is  by  drinking 
soda  water  as  a  common  beverage.  It  is  asserted, 
however,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  G.  Blane  that,  when 
the  alkalies  are  combined  with  citric  acid,  as  in  the  or- 
dinary saline  draught,  they  also  have  the  effect  of  de- 
priving the  urine  of  its  acid  properties. 

Dr.  Marcet,  with  every  appearance  of  probability, 
refers  to  carbonic  acid  itself  no  solvent  power ;  and  he 
does  not  even  adopt  Mr.  Brande's  opinion,  that  this 
acid  passes  into  the  urine,  when  patients  drink  fluids 
impregnated  with  it. 

But  it  may  be  inquired,  if  no  known  internal  medicine 
will  dissolve  a  stone  already  formed,  what  is  the  good  of 
merely  altering  the  diathesis  a.id  checking  the  increase 
of  the  calculus,  as  lithotomy  must  still  be  necessary  1 
The  reasons  for  persevering  in  the  aim  of  correcting 
any  particular  state  of  the  system  and  the  urinary  se- 
cretion, on  which  state  the  increase  of  a  calculus  de- 
pends, are  very  important;  for  it  is  found,  that  though 
medicines  may  be  quite  incapable  of  dissolving  a  cal- 
culus, they  relieve  a  great  deal  of  the  distress  and  suf- 
fering apparently  the  effect  of  the  diathesis  itself,  as 
will  be  j)resently  noticed,  and  sometimes  afford  such 
ease,  that  the  operation  may  be  postponed  until  the 
health  is  improved,  or,  w.  a  very  old  subject,  even  be 
dispensed  with  altogether.  The  aim  is  also  of  high 
importance,  with  the  view  of  preventing  relapses. 

As  the  Fithic  acid  diathesis  seems  to  be  concerned  in 
the  production  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  the  urinary  calculi,  the  correction  of  it  has 
been  a  chief  aim  among  modern  practitioners.  For 
this  purpose,  Magendie,  whose  experiments  tend  to 
prove,  that  the  lilhic  acid  diathesis  may  be  lessened  and 
removed  by  abstinence  from  animal  food,  and  other 
nutriments  abounding  in  azote,  founds  his  practice 
very  much  upon  this  alleged  fact.  His  indications, 
however,  are  four  in  number,  viz.  1.  To  lessen  the 
quantity  of  uric  acid  produced  by  the  kidneys;  2.  To 
augment  the  secretion  of  urine;  a  maxim  which  leads 
him  to  consider  cutaneous  perspiration  injurious;  a 
statement  which  I  think  must  be  rejected,  considering 
the  rarity  of  calculi  in  hot  climates,  independently  of 
the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Wilson  Phihp,  that  the  precipi 
taling  acid  (if  such  i)e  the  cause)  is  thrown  off  by  the 
skin,  and  consequently  that  ensuring  a  due  performance 
of  tlie  cutaneous  functions  must,  in  these  cases,  be  be- 
neficial.—(See  Medical  Trans,  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, vol.  6.)  3.  To  prevent  the  lithic  acid  from  as 
suming  a  solid  form  by  saturating  it.  4,  When  gravel 
and  calculi  are  formed,  to  promote  their  di.sc'arge  and 
attempt  their  dissolution.— (iiccAercAcs,  <$-c.  sur  la 
Oravetlc,  p.  4%) 

For  correcting  the  lithic  acid  diathesis.  Dr.  Prout 
particularly  enjoins  the  avoidance  of  errors  in  diet, 
exercise.  &c.  The  error  of  quantity  of  food  he  deems 
worse  than  the  error  of  quality.  Patients,  he  says, 
should  abstain  altogether  from  things  which  manifestly 
disagree  with  them,  and  which  must  be  unwholesome 
to  all;  such  as  heavy  unfcrmented  bread,  hard  boiled 
and  fat  puddings,  salted  and  dried  moats,  acescent 
frnlta,  and  (if  the  digestive  organs  be  debilitated^  soups 
of  every  kind.  In  general  also  wine,  and  particularly 
those  of  an  acescent  quality  should  be  avoided.  '1  be 
wearing  of  flannel,  the  preserving  a  regular  •""'"'•■ 
the  bowels,  and  the  occasional  use  of  alterntive  medi- 
cines are  likewise  commended.— (rro«f,  On  fJrauu^ 
frc.v.nr,.)  ,     , 

According  to  the  same  author.  lie  treatment  of  fo'.cu- 
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lous  affections  is  eitJier  of  a  local  or  general  description. 
The  local  treatment  is  nearly  the  same  in  ail  the  spe- 
cies ;  the  general  treatment  will  depend  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  calculous  diathesis. 

What  Dr.  Prout  calls  the  local  treatment  consists 
chiefly  in  prescribing  hyoscyamus  and  opium,  either 
alone  or  combined  with  uva  ursi.  The  hyoscyamus, 
he  says,  is  generally  preferable  in  the  lithic  acid  dia- 
thesis, and  ojiium  in  the  phosphatic.  He  also  recom- 
mends the  use  of  opium  in  the  form  of  injection  and 
embrocation,  and  especially  in  that  of  a  suppository. 
The  warm  bath,  fomentations,  and  silting  over  hot 
water  are  spoken  of  as  other  means  of  relief. 

According  to  the  observations  of  the  same  well- 
informed  writer,  the  distressing  symptoms  produced  by 
lithic  acid  calculi  have  a  very  constant  relation  to  the 
severity  of  the  diathesis  present;  a  circumstance 
which,  he  says,  is  also  more  or  less  true  with  respect 
to  all  the  other  kinds  of  calculi:  that  is  to  say,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  urineis  unnatural,  and  loaded  with  gravel 
and  amorphous  sediments,  in  the  same  proportion  are 
the  patient's  sufferings.  Hence,  our  first  object  should 
be  to  restore  the  urine  to  its  natural  state.  The  first 
means  to  be  recommended  in  ordinary  cases  is  usually  a 
dose  of  calomel  and  antimonial  powder,  the  Plummer's 
pill,  or  some  other  alterative  purgative  taken  at  night, 
to  be  followed  up  the  next  morning  by  an  alkaline 
diuretic  purgative,  composed,  for  example,  of  Rochelle 
salts  and  magnesia  or  subcarbonate  of  soda ;  during 
the  day  a  strong  infusion  of  uva  ursi,  combined  with 
hyoscyamus  and  the  liquor  potasste,  may  be  taken. 
These  means  are  to  be  persisted  in  for  a  greater  or  less 
lime,  according  to  the  circumstances,  and  till  the  urine 
begins  to  be  natural ;  they  may  then  be  gradually  left 
off  or  varied  as  occasion  may  require;  and  under  this 
plan  it  will  be  found,  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  not 
only  the  urine  will  assume  its  natural  state,  but  most 
or  all  the  distressing  symptoms  of  calculus  in  the 
bladder  will  be  very  much  diminished,  and  in  many  in- 
stances disappear.  It  is  obvious,  also,  that  while  the 
urine  is  in  its  natural  state,  the  calculus  cannot  in- 
crease in  size. 

"  After  the  dlatliesis  is  once  fairly  broken  by  these 
means,  it  may  in  general  be  easily  prevented  from  re- 
curring, by  attention  to  the  diet  and  other  circum- 
stances, formerly  mentioned  as  inducing  this  diathesis, 
and  by  the  occasional  use  of  medicines;  and  the  pa- 
tient will  scarcely  know  that  he  has  a  calculus  in  the 
bladder,  at  least  from  the  pain  that  it  gives  him.  I  state 
this  with  confidence,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  wish  to 
be  understood  to  mean,  that  the  freedom  from  pain, 
&c.  depend  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  upon  the  size 
of  the  calculus,  its  smoothness,  upon  the  exercise  a 
patient  is  obliged  to  take,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  favourable;  for  it  must  be  sufficiently  ob- 
vious, that  a  foreign  substance  in  the  bladder  cannot 
be  prevented  from  acting  mechanically,  and  from  oc- 
casionally producing  bloody  urine,  or  a  temporary 
stoppage  of  the  discharge  of  that  secretion  from  the 
bladder,  and  similar  symptoms,  if  the  patient  is  obliged 
to  take  severe  exercise."— (Prout,  On  Gravel,  ij-c.  p. 
202—204.) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  lime  and 
the  alkalies  were  known  to  be  frequently  productive 
of  relief  in  cases  of  stone ;  and  in  particular  the  nos- 
trum of  a  Mrs.  Steevens,  the  active  ingredients  of 
which  were  calcined  egg-shells  and  soap,  acquired  such 
celebrity  for  the  cures  which  rt  effected,  that  much 
anxiety  was  expressed  that  her  formula  should  be 
made  public.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  the  year 
1739  parliament  appointed  a  committee  of  22  respect- 
able men  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  remedy  in 
question,  and,  on  their  very  favourable  report,  the  se- 
cret was  purchased  for  the  sum  of  5000Z.  These  pro- 
ceedings naturally  interested  our  neighbours,  and  in 
the  years  1740  and  1741,  Morand  communicated  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  two  memoirs,  in  which  are  re- 
ported numerous  cases  where  the  new  remedy  was 
tried,  and  mostly  with  succfjss;  the  greater  number  of 
the  patients  being  described  as  either  benefited  or  ac- 
tually cured. 

In  many  instances,  stones,  which  had  been  unques- 
tionably felt,  were  no  longer  to  be  discovered  ;  and,  as 
the  same  persons  were  examined  by  surgeons  of  the 
greatest  skill  and  eminence  both  before  and  after  the 
exhibition  of  the  mcvlicines,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
conclueion  was  drawn,  that  the  stones  had  been  really 


From  the  cessation  of  this  success,  how- 
ever, and  from  its  now  being  known  that  stones  occj 
sionally  become  lodged  in  a  kind  of  cyst,  on  the  on 
side  of  the  general  cavity  of  the  bladder,  so  as  to  cau 
no  longer  any  material  suffering,  surgeons  of  the  pr 
sent  day  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  this  must  ha^ 
happened  in  Mrs.  Steeveiis's  cases.  This  was  certain^ 
what  happened  to  one  of  the  jjersons  on  whom 
above  medicine  was  tried,  as  Dr.  W.  Hunter  inforn 
us.    It  is  evident  that  a  stone  so  situated  would  not 
general  produce  a  great  deal  of  irritation,  nor  admit  i 
being  felt  with  a  sound ;  though,  as  I  have  stated 
the  article  Lithotomy,  there  have  been  a  few  exce 
lions  to  this  observation. 

Mrs.  Steevens  first  gave  calcined  egg-shells  alone] 
but,  finding  costiveness  produced,  she  added  soap.  Ii 
time  she  rendered  her  process  more  complicated,  add 
ing  snails  burnt  to  blackness,  a  decoction  of  chamomi 
flowers,  parsley,  sweet  fennel,  and  the  greater  burdoi 
That  in  the  lithic  acid  diathesis  the  carbonates 
soda  and  potassa  taken  in  large  doses  have  the  effe 
of  passing  into  the  urine,  and  saturating  the  redundau, 
lithic  acid  in  the  unhealthy  state  of  that  fluid,  is  a  fac 
decidedly  proved.  If  there  were  any  doubt  yet  remain-"^ 
ing  upon  this  point,  it  would  be  immediately  removed 
by  the  perusal  of  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Mascagni, 
as  detailed  by  himself.— (See  Mem.  della  Soc.  Jtal. 
1804.)  This  eminent  anatomist,  being  much  afllicted 
with  gravel,  derived  benefit  from  drinking  the  aqua 
alcalina  mephitica,  or  Seltzer  water ;  but  conceiving 
that  more  good  might  result  from  a  trial  of  carbonate 
of  potash,  he  took  at  first  half  a  drachm  of  this  substance 
in  the  morning,  and  as  much  in  the  evening,  dissolved 
in  ten  ounces  of  water.  The  second  day  the  dose  was 
augmented  to  two  drachms,  and  on  the  third  to  three 
which  quantity,  dissolved  in  20  ounces  of  water,  was 
continued  for  ten  days.  "  Before  taking  the  carbonate 
of  potash  (says  Mascagni),  my  urine  was  very  acid, 
and  immediately  reddened  litmus  paper ;  as  soon  as 
the  medicine  was  begun,  I  made  the  same  experiment 
with  the  urine  then  voided,  and  found  the  intensity  of 
the  colour  of  the  paper  less.  The  second  day  the  paper 
was  very  little  altered,  and  on  the  third  the  urine  did 
not  redden  it  at  all.  The  acid  in  my  urine,  therefore, 
was  saturated,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  pain  in  my 
loins  diminished,  and  no  more  gravel  was  voided  with 
my  urine.  Afterward  the  pain  ceased  entirely,  the 
urine  became  clearer,  and  I  perceived  that  it  contained 
an  excess  of  potash."  Being  attacked  again  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  with  the  gravel,  Mascagni  adopted  the 
same  treatment,  and  experienced  equal  benefit  from  it 
In  the  lithic  acid  diathesis,  the  liquor  potass©  has 
sometimes  been  thought  to  have  more  efficacy  than  the 
carbonate. 

Sir  E.  Home  and  Mr.  Hatchet  first  suggested  the  uti- 
lity of  giving  magnesia  in  cases  of  stone;  and  the  pro- 
posal was  communicated  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Brande 
(Phil.  Trans.  1810).  As  Dr.  Marcet  observes,  magne- 
sia is  often  found  advantageous  in  long-protracted 
cases,  in  which  the  constant  use  of  tlfe  subcarbonated 
or  caustic  alkalies  would  injure  the  stomach.  But  he 
properly  remarks,  that  if  magnesia  is  sometimes  bene- 
ficial, it  has  of  late  years  often  done  harm.  For,  as 
this  earth  is  the  base  of  one  of  the  most  common  spe- 
cies of  calculi,  viz.  that  containing  the  phosphate  of 
ammonia  and  magnesia,  tliere  is  nearly  an  even  chance 
when  magnesia  is  prescribed,  without  any  previous 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  calculus,  that  it  will 
prove  injurious.  Magnesia  also,  when  long  and  pro- 
fusely administered,  sometimes  forms  large  masses  in 
the  intestinal  canal,  causing  serious  distress,  and  even 
fata!  conseciuences. 

According  to  Dr.  Prout,  purgatives  will  sometimea 
stop  calculous  depositions,  especially  in  children  ;  and 
Dr.  Henry,  of  Manchester,  has  observed,  that  a  quack 
medicine,  composed  of  turpentine  and  opium,  will  oc- 
casionally produce  a  plentiful  discharge  of  lithic  acid 
from  the  bladder. 

On  the  whole,  I  believe,  reason  and  experience  will 
allow  us  to  consider  lime-water,  soap,  acidulous  soda 
water,  the  carbonate  of  potassa,  the  liquor  potass^, 
and  magnesia  only  as  palliative  remedies,  by  which 
the  jiain  of  the  disorder  may  sometimes  be  diminished, 
and  the  urinary  secretion  improved,  it  being  more  ra- 
tional ti>  impute  the  few  supposed  instances  of  greater 
success  to  the  calculi  becoming  encysted. 
As  medicines  taken  into  the  stomach  will  not  di» 
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■olve  urinary  calculi,  solvent  injections  have  been  in- 
troduced through  a  catheter  directly  into  the  bladder. 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelia  ascertained  that  a  solution 
of  potassa  or  soda,  not  too  strong  to  be  swallowed, 
softens  and  dissolves  small  calculi  composed  of  tiie  uric 
acid  and  urate  of  ammonia  wlien  they  are  left  in  the 
liquid  a  few  days.  They  proved,  that  a  beverage 
merely  acidulated  with  nitric  or  muriatic  acid  dissolves, 
with  still  greater  quickness,  calculi  formed  of  the  plios- 
phate  of  lime,  and  of  the  triple  phosphate  of  ammonia 
and  magnesia.  They  also  ascertained  that  calculi 
composed  of  the  oxalate  of  lime,  which  are  the  most 
difficult  of  solution,  may  be  softened,  and  almost  quite 
dissolved,  in  nitric  acid  greatly  diluted,  provided  they 
are  kept  in  the  mixture  a  sufficient  time. 

Liqnids  are  then  known  which  will  dissolve  calculi 
of  various  compositions ;  but,  as  I  have  already  hinted, 
much  difficulty  occurs  in  employing  them  etiectualiy 
in  practice.  For,  although  they  can  be  easily  injected 
into  the  bladder,  this  organ  is  so  extremely  lender  and 
irritable,  that  the  action  of  such  liquids  upon  it,  as 
would  be  requisite  for  dissolving  a  stone,  would  pro- 
duce sufferings  which  no  man  could  endure,  and  the 
most  dangerous  and  fatal  effects  on  the  bladder  itself. 
Another  objection  to  this  practice  also  arises  from  the 
surgeon  never  knowing  what  the  exact  composition  of 
a  calculus  is  before  this  body  is  extracled,  and  his  con- 
Bequent  inability  to  determine  what  solvent  ought  to  be 
tried. 

Until  the  complete  success  of  lithontriptics  Is  esta- 
blished, therefore,  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  severe 
and  hazardous  as  it  is,  must  continue  an  indispensable 
practice,  wherever  the  patient's  sufferings  are  great, 
and  the  calculus  too  large  to  be  voided  or  extracted 
through  the  urethra,  or  the  circumstances  such  as  to 
prevent  the  successful  application  of  the  lithotriiic  in- 
struments devised  by  M.  Le  Roy  D'Etiolles,  Dr.  Civiale, 
and  Baron  Heurteloup,  and  which  are  calculated  to 
reduce  the  calculus  to  powder  or  small  particles,  .so 
that  it  may  be  discharged  with  tlie  urine. — (See  Lithon- 
iriptor.)  The  great  success,  however,  that  has  attend- 
ed this  practice  in  France,  justifies  a  confident  hope 
that  it  will  soon  have  the  effect  of  materially  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  operations  in  England  as  well  as  in 
other  countries.  Children  are  conceived  not  to  be 
favourable  subjects  for  it,  on  account  of  the  small 
diameter  of  their  urethra  and  their  unmanageableness. 
It  is  also  alleged,  that  as  lithotomy  is  very  successful 
upon  young  subjects,  litholritic  attempts  are  not  re- 
quisite. Doubts  may  be  entertained,  however,  of  the 
soundness  of  these  views;  for  cases  are  on  record, 
where  the  stone  was  most  effectually  crushed,  and 
voided  from  children.  Though  in  them  the  urethra  is 
narrov?,  still  it  may  be  gradually  dilated,  and  its  short- 
ness in  some  measure  compensates  for  its  little  diame- 
ter. If  also  it  be  generally  the  fact  that  children  bear 
lithotomy  more  safely  than  adults,  it  is  far  from  being 
true  that  such  is  the  great  success  of  the  operation  on 
them,  that  the  application  of  lithotritic  plans  to  them 
is  scarcely  a  desideratum.  Sometimes  very  old  sub- 
jects are  so  reduced  by  the  long  continued  irritation 
and  excruciating  agony  of  stone,  that  it  is  argued  that 
their  situation  will  not  admit  of  delay,  and  that  litho- 
tomy should  here  be  preferred  as  the  quickest  means 
of  relief.  In  defence  of  this  view  of  the  .subject,  it  is 
al8(j  urged,  that  in  many  old  persons  the  bladder  con- 
tracts so  feebly,  that  if  the  calculus  were  crushed  or 
ground  to  jKiwder,  they  would  not  be  able  to  expel  the 
fragments  or  particles.  No  doubt  the  lithotritic  art,  at 
least  in  its  present  state,  must  have  restrictions ;  but  it 
is  rational  to  believe,  that  it  is  yet  susceptible  of  im- 
provement, and  that  as  this  takes  place,  the  number 
of  cases  to  which  it  will  become  applicable  will  con- 
siderably increase.  As  things  are,  I  regard  it  as  an  in- 
vention of  the  highest  importance  to  mankind,  and 
reflecting  immortal  honour  on  the  several  ingenious 
men  by  whose  industry  and  talents  it  has  been  made 
capable  of  doing  what  it  lia.'<  already  done.  In  the 
early  stngc,  before  calculi  have  exceeded  a  certain 
sizf,  if  they  cannot  be  expelled  with  the  urine,  they 
may  Nomeiimes  be  taken  out  by  means  of  the  urethral 
forceps  invented  by  Mr.  Weiss,  of  the  Strand  :  this  in- 
Btruraent  is  shaped  like  a  sound,  but  its  emi,  after  in- 
troduction into  the  bladder,  admits  of  bemg  opened 
and  made  to  gra^p  the  calculus,  which  is  then  to  be 
drawn  through  the  urethra.  The  urine  is  lirnt  to  be 
discharged  through  a  catheter.— (Sec  an  .Account  of  a 
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Case,  in  which  numerous  Calculi  were  extracted  with- 
out cutting'  Instruments,  by  Sir  ^1.  Cooper,  in  Med 
C/iir.  Tra7is.vol.ll,p.3i9.    A\so,  Lithotomy.) 
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URINARY  FISTULiE.  By  a  urinary  fistula  is 
implied  a  deep,  narrow  ulcer  which  leads  into  some  of 
the  urinary  passage.'?.  If,  however,  as  is  alleged,  the 
fistula  after  a  time  becomes  lined  by  a  kind  of  mem- 
brane resembling  a  mucous  membrane  (see  Stafford  on 
Strictures,  p.  39,  ed.  2),  it  is  not  strictly  correct  to  de- 
scribe the  whole  fistula  as  an  ulcer,  though  its  orifice 
may  really  liave  this  character.  The  application  of 
this  name  to  sinuses,  which  do  not  communicate  with 
these  passages,  but  only  terminate  near  some  point  of 
their  course,  a[)pears  to  me  rather  absurd.  One  of  the 
chief  circumstances  tending  to  evince  that  a  sinus  has 
no  communication  with  the  urethra  is,  that  no  urine 
lias  ever  escaped  through  the  opening;  for,  with  re- 
spect to  (he  judgment  formed  from  the  impo.ssibilily  of 
making  a  probe  touch  a  catheter  in  the  passage,  it 
must  be  exceedingly  fallacious,  because  the  winding^ 
course  of  the  sinus  or  the  small  size  of  its  communi 
cation  with  the  urethra,  may  prevent  the  instruments 
from  touching  each  other. 

According  to  DesauU,  the  indications  in  the  treat 
ment  of  such  a  case  der)end  ii|)on  the  nature  of  its  com- 
plications. When  the  sitmses  are  kept  up  by  a  gepa- 
ration  of  the  scrotum  from  the  pnrintes  of  tli<!  "reinra, 
Desault  recommends  exact  compression  to  no  made 
over  the  part,  which  method,  he  sayn,  i»  sometiiriieo 
pufficienl  to  accomplish  a  cure.  When  this  plan  Iblit. 
.Tj  states,  that  the  healing  of  the  sinus  muy  be  pro- 
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moted  by  practising  an  incision  on  one  side  of  the  scro- 
tum, and  carrying  it  as  far  as  If.e  denuded  portion  of 
Uie  urethra.  Wlien  sinuses  exist,  and  tliey  depend 
upon  the  suialiness  of  the  opening,  or  its  unfavourable 
situation  for  the  discharge  of  the  matter,  the  aperture 
should  be  enlarged  by  making  an  incision  into  the 
main  collection  of  pus.  Wiien  there  are  callosities, 
which  resist  cataplasms  and  the  most  active  re- 
solvents, Desault  advises  us  to  introduce  into  the  fistula 
trochees  of  minium,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
indiiiaied  parts;  a  plan  that  has  long  been  relinquished. 
When  the  bones  are  diseased,  exfoliation  must  be 
awaited  ;  and,  in  every  instance,  the  treatment  should 
vary  according  to  the  cause  upon  wliich  the  fistula 
depends. 

Fistulae  communicating  witli  the  urethra,  but  having 
no  external  opening,  are  sometimes  produced  in  con- 
sequence of  the  bursting  of  an  abscess  into  this  canal ; 
the  ulceration  from  a  retention  of  urine;  a  false  pas- 
sage ;  and  the  healing  of  the  external  part  of  the  wound 
made  in  lithotomy  while  the  internal  part  is  not  united. 

In  these  cases,  there  is  a  discharge  of  pus  from  the 
urethra  before,  and  sonvstimes  after,  the  issue  of  the 
urine  ;  and  one  may  feel,  in  the  course  of  the  urethra, 
a  tumour  which  increases  while  the  patient  is  making 
water,  and  afterward  disappears  on  pressure,  attended 
with  a  fresh  discharge  from  the  penis  of  a  mixture  of 
pus  and  urine. 

These  internal  urinary  fistulae  cannot  be  cured  ex- 
cept by  preventing  the  urine  from  passing  into  them 
and  lodging  there.  The  catheters  employed  should  be 
neither  too  large  nor  too  small.  If  too  large,  they 
would  exactly  fill  the  canal,  and  the  pus  and  urine  con- 
ained  in  the  fistula  could  not  be  discharged.  If  too 
small,  the  urine  would  insinuate  itself  between  them 
and  the  sides  of  the  urethra  and  enter  the  fistuls. 
Their  use  must  be  contiimed  till  the  ulcer  is  entirely 
healed. 

The  ino.st  frequent  urinary  fistulce  are  those  which 
are  termeu  complete.  Their  origin  may  be  in  the 
Ureters,  bladder,  or  urethra.  Those  which  arise  in  the 
urete.'-s  sometimes  terminate  in  the  colon,  arul  the  urine 
ia  discharged  per  anum  mixed  with  the  feces.  But 
mostcominoidy  they  make  their  appearance  externally, 
«ither  in  the  lumbar  or  inguinal  regions.  Those  which 
communicate  with  the  bladder,  have  also  different 
terminations.  When  they  proceed  from  the  upper  and 
Interior  part  of  this  organ,  they  ordinarily  pierce  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen  above  the  pubes  and  towards 
the  navel.  They  also  soniKimes  terminate  in  the 
groins.  When  they  originate  in  the  posterior  parietes 
of  the  bladder,  tiiey  sometimes  lend  into  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  whcjre  they  almost  always  prove  mortal ; 
and  sometimes  into  the  intestines,  if  there  should  be 
adhesions  between  these  and  the  bladder,  so  as  to 
favour  this  conununication.  When  the  opening  in  the 
bladder  is  near  the  bottom  of  this  viscus,  the  fistula 
sometimes  terminates  in  the  rectum  of  the  male  and 
the  vagina  of  the  female  subject;  but  most  frequently 
it  ends  in  the  perinaeum  in  both  sexes.  With  regard  to 
the  ti-stula*,  which  originate  in  the  urethra,  they  usually 
open  externally  in  the  perinseum,  the  scrotum,  or  the 
penis,  and  sometimes  also  in  the  rectum.  It  is  not  un- 
conunon  to  see  the  external  opening  of  these  fistnlae  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  iiiternalone,  and  to  find  it 
in  tiie  middle  and  even  the  lower  part  of  the  thighs,  the 
groins,  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  and  as  high  as  the 
sides  of  the  chest.  Of:en  there  is  only  one  opening  in 
the  urethra,  while  there  are  several  situated  externally, 
more  or  less  distant  from  one  another. 

Most  of  these  fisiulee  are  the  consequences  of  a  re- 
tention of  urine,  and  owing  to  the  same  causes  as  the 
diseases  of  which  they  are  a  symptom.  Those  which 
communicpte  with  the  rectum,  in  the  male  subject- 
sometimes  depend  upon  this  intestine  beivi«i<  ^'r-t 
wounded  in  the  operation  of  'ithotcsMJ  l^  .nose 
vvhich  open  into  the  \f 'la  art.  dan  the  effect  of  a 
violent  contusion,  < aayeh  I;  i*  head  of  the  child  in 
difficult  labours,  or  of  ulceraU.in  produced  by  pessaries 
which  are  too  large,  and  the  mar-iins  of  which  are  too 
sharp  and  irregular.  Carcinf)nia  of  the  rectum  and 
vagina  also  give  rise  to  fistulce,  by  extending  into  the 
bladder. 

The  discharge  of  urine  from  the  external  orifice  of 
the  fi.stula  is  an  unequivocal  proof  of  its  conununica- 
lion  with  the  urinary  passages:  when  the  fistula  is 
narrow,  and  there  is  no  obstruction  in  tlie  urethra,  the 


urine  sometimes  escapes  more  readily  the  latter  waj< 
than  through  the  fistida.    It  may  also  be  difficult,  orj 
even  impossible,  to  fii;d  out  the  internal  otifice  of  thej 
fistula  with  a  probe.     When  the  fistula  communicate 
with  the  rectum  or  vagina,  a  staff  introduced  througlj 
the  urethra  may  sometimes  be  felt  in  those  parts. 

When  fistuliB  of  the  bladder  or  urethra  are  the  con^ 
sequences  of  a  retention  of  urine,  produced  by  stric-l 
tures  which  still  exist,  or  have  even  increased  since] 
the  formation  of  the  fistulee,  the  circimistance  may] 
render  the  introduction  of  the  catheter  difficult.    Ia] 
this  sort  of  case,  if  the  catheter  cannot  be  pa^-sed,  thej 
surgeon  must  endeavour  to  remove  the  stricture  wit 
bougies  or  other   instruments,  on  the  principles  ex- 
plained  in   the   article    Urethra,  Strictures  of.     "  InJ 
general  (as  Sir  Everard  Home  observes),  where  fistui 
take  place  in  periiiieo,  in  consequence  of  a  stricture 
the  removal  of  the  stricture  is  sufficient  to  give  the 
fistula  a  dispositifm  to  heal.     There  are,  however,! 
cases  which  require  more  being  done  for  that  purposed 
and  simply  laying  them  open  is  not  sufficient." — (,Se 
FistuliB  111  Perinmo.)     Under  such  circumstances  he 
finds  the  actual  cautery  the  surest  means  of  making 
the  part  heal.     In  one  case,  he  passed  a  bougie  into  tiie 
urethra,  atd  seared  the  edge  of  the  fistula  with  a  ho| 
wire,  introduced  as  far  as  to  touch  the  Ixmgie.     In  an- 
other instance,  a  full-sized  silver  sound  was  passed' 
into  the  bladder,  and,  the  direction  of  the  fistula  having 
tieen  ascertained  with  a  probe,  a  female  steel  sound 
was  heated  to  ledness,  and  "at  the  moment  at  wliicli 
it  passed  from  a  red  to  a  black  heat,  it  was  hurrie 
down  through  the  fistula  (about  two  inches  and  a  halfjP 
to  the  sound  in  the  iiretlna."     In  both  these  cases  3'^ 
cure  was  effected.— ( //wwie  on  Strictures,  vol.  3,  p.  262, 
($-c.)    According  to  my  experience,  at  least  nine  urinary 
fistulae  out  of  ten  are  the  consequences  of  strictures  ia  j 
the  urethra. 

When  fistulffi  terminate  in  the  lower  part  of  (he 
bladder,  Desault  advi.-es  the  utmost  care  to  Le  taken  to^ 
(irevent  the  catheter  from  being  stopped  up,  and  to 
hinder  the  instrument  from  l)ecoming  displaced,  or 
slipping  out  of  the  bladder;  for  which  last  purpose, 
the  catheter  bracelet,  described  by  Sir  E.  Home,  seems 
well  calculated.  However,  when  the  fistula  conunu- 
nicates  with  the  urethra,  Desault  believes,  that  no  ad- 
vantage would  be  derived  from  keeping  the  catheter 
open.  In  both  cases,  he  recr)mmend8  us  to  continue 
the  catheter,  not  only  until  the  fistula  is  cured,  but  also, 
until  the  obstacles,  which  hinder  the  urine  from  passing 
the  natural  way,  are  removed. 

Fistulffi  of  the  bladder,  communicating  with   the1 
vagina,  and  produced  by  difficult  labours,  are  almost 
always  attended  with  loss  of  substance.    The  forcible 
contusion,  occasioned  by  the  child's  head  on  the  anterior 
parietes  of  the  vagina  and  bottom  of  the  bladder,  pivesj 
rise  to  the  formation  of  sloughs,  the  separation  of  whicj; 
sometimes  leaves  apertures  large  enough  to  admit  the*" 
finger,  atul  hence  I  he  difficulty  of  the  cure.     In  treating 
such  fistulae,  there  are  two  indications  tobe  fulfilled:  Ist, 
to  hinder  the  urine  from  passing  into  the  vagina  ;  2dly, 
to  keep  the  edges  of  the  division  as  closely  as  possible 
together,  so  as  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  uniting. 

In  women,  the  introduction  of  the  caiheter  is  easy; 
but  the  instrument  is  more  difficult  to  be  fixed,  than  in 
men.  Desault  contends,  however,  that  it  is  very  es- 
sential to  have  it  so  fixed  in  the  bladder,  that  the  urine 
may  escape.  He  found,  that  the  only  effectual  plan 
was  to  fasten  the  catheter  to  a  point,  that  always 
retained  the  same  position,  with  respect  to  the  meatus 
urinarius.  He  used  a  kmd  of  machine,  made  after  (he 
manner  of  a  truss,  the  circle  of  which  was  long 
enough  to  enibrace  the  upper  part  of  the  pelvis,  and 
had  in  its  middle  ati  oval  plate,  intended  to  be  |)la('ed 
upon  the  rnibes.  In  the  centre  of  this  plate  was  a 
lioovf  to  "which  a  piece  of  silver  was  fitted,  curved  so 
that  one  of  its  ends,  with  an  aperture  in  it,  came  over 
the  vulva,  on  a  level  with  the  meatus  urinarius.  'I'his 
piece  of  silver  admitted  of  being  fastened  to  the  plate 
with  a  screw.  After  the  catheter  had  been  introduced 
and  arranged  in  the  bladder,  so  that  its  henk  and  eyea 
were  situated  at  the  lowest  part  of  this  viscus,  the  end 
of  the  instrument  was  put  ihnuigh  the  aperture  of  the 
piece  of  silver,  which  slided  into  the  groove  of  the 
plate,  and  it  was  afterward  fixed  in  the  way  already 
explained.  Ry  nieaiia  of  this  machine,  the  catheter 
was  securely  fixed,  without  incommoding  the  patient, 
even  when  she  was  walking 
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In  ttxe.se  last  cases,  large  catheters,  with  full-sized 
♦pertures,  should  be  employed,  so  that  the. urine  may 
more  readily  escape  througli  the  instrument,  than  fall 
into  the  vagina.  In  the  early  part  of  the  treatment,  the 
catheters  should  also  be  left  constantly  open. 

In  order  to  keep  the  edges  of  the  division  as  near 
together  aspossible,Desault  introduced  into  the  vagina 
a  soft  kind  of  pessary,  large  enough  to  fill  the  vagina, 
without  distending  it.  By  this  means,  the  form  of  the 
fistula  was  changed  from  round  to  oval,  which  is  the 
most  favourable  to  its  reunion  ;  and  the  advantage 
was  gained  of  closing  the  fistula,  and  hindering  the 
urine  from  falling  into  the  vagina.  The  efficacy  of  the 
catheter,  when  properly  fixed,  has  lately  been  illus- 
trated in  an  interesting  case,  published  by  Dr.  Cumin, 
of  Glasgow,  who  considers  the  introduction  of  the 
pessary  into  the  vagina  useless  and  objectionable. — (See 
Edin.  Med.  Journ.  JVo.  78,  p.  62—64.) 

When  the  rectum  is  wounded  in  lithotomy,  Desault 
advised  dividing  the  parts,  comprehended  between  the 
wound  of  the  operation,  the  opening  in  the  rectum, 
and  the  margin  of  the  anus.  That  such  an  operation 
may  become  necessary  in  some  instances,  I  will  not 
nay ;  but,  it  can  never  be  proper,  until  it  is  seen  whether 
Ihe  wound  of  the  rectum  will  not  heal  up  favourably, 
without  such  treatment.  I  have  seen  two  cases,  in 
which  the  rectum  was  cut  in  lithotomy,  yet  no  fistula 
ensued;  and  other  similar  facts  have  been  mentioned 
Id  me  by  professional  friends.  The  success,  also,  with 
which  the  wound  has  generally  been  healed  after  litho- 
Iqmy,  done  through  the  rectum,  is  another  fact  tending 
to  prove  that  the  inconveniences  of  a  wound  of  the 
'alter  bowel  in  the  operation  have  been  rather  exag- 
gerated. 

In  a  case  of  urinary  fistula,  communicating  with 
ihe  rectum,  and  which  could  not  be  healed  with  the 
catheter.  Sir  A.  Cooper  introduced  a  catheter  into  the 
bladder,  and  his  finger  into  the  rectum,  and  then  made 
an  incision,  as  in  the  operation  for  the  stone,  in  the 
tft  side  of  the  raphe,  until  he  felt  the  staff  through  the 
*ulb.  He  then  directed  a  double-edged  knife  across 
ihe  perintBum,  between  the  prostate  gland  and  the 
/ectum,  with  the  intention  of  dividing  the  fistulous 
-communication  between  the  urethra  and  the  bowel.  A 
^iece  of  lint  was  introduced  into  the  wound,  and  a 
poultice  applied.  When  the  lint  was  removed,  the 
arine  was  found  to  take  its  course  through  the  opening 
In  perinaeo;  the  aperture  in  the  rectum  gradually 
liealed  ;  and  that  in  the  perinaeum  quickly  closed  ;  the 
urine  being  all  now  discharged  in  the  natural  way.— (^. 
Cooper,  Surgical  Essays, part  I,  p.  215.) 

As  the  same  gentleman  has  observed,  apertures  in 
ihe  urethra,  attended  with  loss  of  substance,  are  ex- 
iremely  difficult  to  heal.  He  relates  a  case,  where  the 
arethra  had  sloughed  at  the  junction  of  the  scrotum 
with  the  penis :  the  opening  healed  at  its  margin,  but  a 
targe  fistulous  orifice  still  remained.  Bougies,  the  plans 
of  excoriating  the  edges  of  the  opening  with  blistering 
plaster,  and  even  paring  them  off,  and  bringing  the 
flresh-cut  surfaces  together  with  the  twisted  suture, 
liad  all  been  tried  in  vain.  In  this  example,  a  cure 
'vas  effected  by  applying  the  nitrous  acid  to  the  edge  of 
Ihe  fistulous  orifice,  and  to  the  skin,  three-quarters  of 
•in  inch  around  it,  the  principle  on  which  Sir  A. 
Cooper  rested  his  hopes  of  success  being  the  con- 
traction of  the  skin  in  cicatrization.  The  first  appli- 
«ation  having  produced  considerable  amendment,  the 
plan  was  repeated  several  times  in  the  course  of  about 
^ine  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  fistula  was 
Kloaed.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  such  practice  will  only 
»mceeed  in  cases  where  the  skin  is  very  loo-^e,  and  the 
•crotum  forms  a  part  of  the  fistulous  orifice.  If  the 
flkin  be  much  confined,  he  suggests  raising  a  piece  of 
«ikin  from  the  scrotum,  paring  off  the  edges  of  tlip 
Patulous  orifice,  and  removing  the  skin  to  a  small 
trxtenl  around  it.  'J'he  skin  thus  raised  is  to  be  turned 
half  round,  so  that  its  raw  surface  may  be  applied  to 
rhe  opening,  and  unite.  An  elastic  catheter  is  first  to 
6e  introduced.  In  the  successful  operation  of  this 
kind,  which  was  actually  done,  the  fiap  was  held  by 
(Vnir  sutures  ;  and  small  slips  of  adhesive  plaster,  and 
A  bandage  to  support  the  scrotum,  were  employed.  In 
the  cours(!of  the  treattrient,  pressure  was  found  ncces- 
«ary  to  prevent  the  occaMional  pansage  of  urine  throuuh 
the  wound. — ( A.  Cooper,  Sur/fical  Essays,  part  2,  p. 
tSl,  ^n. 

Mr.  Enrlc  met  with  a  case,  in  which  the  intcgumenlo 
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in  the  peiinaium,  and  above  an  inch  of  the  canal  of  the 
urethra,  had  sloughed  away,  in  consequence  of  external 
violence.  At  the  man's  entrance  into  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital,  a  large  smooth  cicatrix  occupied  the 
place  of  the  urethra,  no  vestige  of  which  remained  in 
that  part.  The  integuments  on  the  right  side  had  suf- 
fered less  extensively  than  those  on  the  left ;  so  that 
when  the  catheter  was  introduced,  that  portion  of  the 
instrument,  which  passed  over  the  cicatrix,  could  be 
about  half  covered,  by  drawing  the  skin  and  healed 
part  from  the  right,  towards  the  opposite  side.  The 
treatment  was  therefore  begun  by  confining  the  knees 
together  over  a  pillow,  and  applying  a  kind  of  truss, 
which  kept  the  skin  constantly  pressed  towards  the 
left  side.  While  these  measures  were  going  on,  the 
opportunity  was  taken  of  dilating  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  urethra  with  bougies.  Afterward  the  following 
operation,  which  1  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  was  per 
formed :  a  portion  of  the  integuments  was  removed 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  one-third  of  an  inch 
in  width,  on  the  let t  side  of  the  cicatrix.  The  groove 
thus  formed,  was  intended  for  the  reception  of  the 
edge  of  the  skin  to  be  detached  from  the  opposite  side 
An  incision  was  then  made  across  the  perinaeum,  above 
and  below,  so  as  to  pare  away  the  callous  edges  of  the 
urethra.  The  skin  was  next  dissected  off  from  a 
portion  of  integument  on  the  right  side  of  the  perinaeum, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  half  an  inch 
broad,  leaving  a  smooth  space  of  rather  more  than  an 
inch  between  the  cut  surfaces.  The  integuments,  on 
the  right  side,  were  now  dissected  up,  turned  over  a 
catheter,  and  brought  in  contact  with  the  opposite 
groove.  The  detached  portion  of  cicatrix  bled  little 
during  the  operation ;  and  before  it  could  be  applied  to 
the  groove,  its  edge  had  so  livid  an  appearance,  as  to 
create  an  apprehension  that  it  must  perish.  Two 
sutures  were  employed  to  assist  in  retaining  it  in  the 
desired  position,  and  some  straps  of  adhesive  plaster, 
and  a  bandage,  completed  the  dressings.  The  day 
after  the  operation,  it  was  evident,  that  some  urine  had 
escaped  by  the  side  of  the  catheter;  and,  on  the  third 
day,  when  the  dressings  were  removed,  it  was  found, 
that  the  portion  of  flesh  which  had  been  deprived  of 
skin  had  sloughed,  but  that  a  sufficient  quantity  had 
united,  above  and  below,  to  form  a  canal,  open  at  one 
side,  and  large  enough  to  include  the  whole  catheter. 
After  the  parts  had  healed,  some  urine  could  be  made 
to  pass  through  the  urethra,  when  pressure  was  applied 
to  the  left  side  of  the  remaining  fistula.  Various 
attempts  were  afterward  made  to  excoriate  its  edges, 
and  unite  them,  but  without  success. 

A  second  operation  was  therefore  done  in  the  summer 
of  1820,  and  integuments  were  now  borrowed  from  the 
opposite  side  to  that  from  which  they  had  been  taken 
in  the  first  operation.  "  A  deep  groove  was  made  on 
the  right  side,  the  surface  was  denuded  of  its  cutis  to 
some  extent,  a  considerable  portion  of  integument  was 
then  detached  from  the  left  side,  and,  in  order  to  obtain 
healthy  skin  (says  Mr.  Earle),  I  encroached  a  little  on 
the  thigh,  and  laid  bare  the  edge  of  the  fascia  lata. 
Instead  of  i)assing  any  ligature  through  the  detached 
portion,  the  old  quill  suture  was  employed,  which  was 
passed  from  the  two  outer  cut  surfaces.  A  pad  of  ad- 
hesive plaster  was  interposed  between  the  ligatures  and 
the  flap  of  skin."  The  catheter  was  not  left  in  the 
urethra,  but  introduced  about  three  times  in  24  hours. 
By  this  operation,  much  more  was  gained,  and  about 
two-thirds  of  the  deficient  part  of  the  canal  were  re- 
stored :  but  still  a  small  aperture  remained  at  'Me  upper 
part.  TMs  opening  could  not  be  closed  by  touching  it 
with  cscharotics,  and,  consequently,  a  third  operation 
on  a  smaller  scale  was  done,  which  so  nearly  com- 
pleted the  cure,  as  to  leave  only  an  orifice  large  enough 
to  admit  a  bristle,  and  this  opening  subsequently 
closed,  and  the  patient  remained  quite  well  in  March, 
1821.— (See  Phil.  Trans,  for  1821.) 

Here  we  see  the  same  art,  by  which  fiew  noses  and 
under  lips  are  formed,  extending  itself  to  cases,  where 
it  may  be  the  means  of  extricating  some  individnnia 
from  a  state  in  which  life  is  hardly  desirable.  The 
surgeon  of  judgment,  however,  will  never  forget,  tJial 
such  an  operation  is  only  indicated  where  the  (istiila 
is  large,  the  urethra  fre«>  from  obstruction,  and  bougiei 
and  tlie  catheter  insiifficirnf. 

URINE,  INCONTINKNCE  OF.  TIuh  complaint 
is  quite  the  reverse  of  retcnti«.n  of  urine ;  for,  n»  In 
the  latter  affection  the  urine  i»  continually  flowUig 
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into  the  bladder,  without  the  patient  having  the  power 
to  expel  it;  so,  in  the  former,  it  flows  out,  williout  the 
patient  being  able  to  retain  it. 

According  to  Desault,  children  are  particularly  liable 
to  the  disorder ;  adults  are  less  frequently  afflicted  with 
it ;  and  persons  of  advanced  years  appear  to  be  still 
less  liable  to  it.  The  last  observation  may  seem  an 
error  to  such  practitioners  as  have  met  with  numerous 
examples,  where  patients  advanced  in  years  were 
incapable  of  retaining  their  urine.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  overflow  of  this  fluid,  or,  in  other  words,  its  drib- 
bling away  through  the  urethra,  in  some  cases  of 
retention,  of  which  it  is  only  a  symptom,  has  been  too 
commonly  confounded  with  an  incontinence  of  urine, 
though  the  cases  are  as  different  in  their  nature  as 
possible,  and  require  very  opposite  modes  of  tieatment. 
In  retentions,  depending'  upon  weakness  and  paralysis 
of  the  bladder,  the  involuntary  dribbling  of  the  urine  is 
generally  only  an  effect  of  the  other  disease,  and  they 
prevail  together.  The  distended  bladder  reacts  upon 
the  urine,  and  forces  some  of  it  out  of  the  urethra, 
until  the  resistance  of  the  sphincter  and  of  the  urethra 
are  precisely  equal  to  the  expelling  power.  Sometimes 
the  urine  even  dribbles  away  incessantly,  as  is  found  to 
happen  when  the  action  of  the  bladder  is  entirely 
destroyed ;  for,  being  then  constantly  full,  it  cannot 
hold  any  more  of  the  urine  descending  to  it  through 
the  ureters,  unless  as  nmch  be  voided  through  the 
urethra  as  is  received  from  the  kidneys,  and  as  unre- 
mittingly as  the  addition  from  the  latter  organs  con- 
tinues to  be  made.  Such  a  case  rather  belongs  to  the 
article,  Urine,  Retention  of,  than  the  present  subject. 

It  is  correctly  remarked  by  Desault,  that  the  causes 
of  an  incontinence  of  urine,  strictly  so  called,  are  the 
very  reverse  of  those  of  a  retention.  The  latter  case 
happens  whenever  the  action  of  the  bladder  is  weak- 
ened, and  the  resistance  in  tlie  urethra  increased.  On 
the  contrary,  an  incontinence  originates  either  from  the 
expelling  power  of  the  bladder  being  augmented,  while 
the  resistance  in  the  urethra  is  not  proportionately  in- 
creased, or  from  tiie  resistance  being  lessened  while 
the  expelling  force  continues  the  same.  On  these 
principles,  Desault  thought  it  easy  to  explain  why  the 
disorder  should  be  most  common  in  children  ;  and  one 
reason  which  he  gives  for  the  circumstance  is,  that  in 
childhood  there  is  more  irritability  than  at  any  other 
period  of  life.  The  expulsion  of  the  urine,  he  observes, 
is  entirely  effected  by  muscular  action,  while  the  re- 
sistance is  merely  owing  to  the  sphincter  vesicte,  the 
levatores  ani,  and  perhaps  to  a  few  other  inconsiderable 
fasciculi  of  muscular  fibres;  for  the  different  curva- 
tures of  the  urethra  and  the  contractile  power  of  this 
tube  itself,  he  thought,  could  make  only  a  feeble  resist- 
ance to  the  discharge  of  the  urine.  An  incontinence 
happens  in  children,  because  the  bladder  contracts  so 
suddenly  and  forcibly  that  its  contents  are  voided 
almost  before  these  young  subjects  are  aware  of  the 
occasion  to  make  water,  and  without  their  being  able 
to  restrain  the  evacuation.  There  are  also  many  chil- 
dren who,  from  indolence  or  careleasness,  do  not  make 
water  immediately  the  first  calls  of  nature  invite  them, 
and  who  afterward,  being  urgently  pressed,  wet  their 
clothes.  In  other  young  subjects,  the  sensation  which 
makes  the  bladder  contract  and  accompanies  the  expul- 

on  of  the  urine  is  so  slight,  that  the  function  is  per- 
formed without  any  formal  act  of  the  will,  without 
even  exciting  an  impression  sufficiently  strong  to  dis- 
turb sleep.  This  is  the  case  with  such  children  as  are 
troubled  only  with  an  incontinence  of  urine  in  the 
night-time.  Increasing  years,  by  diminishing  the  irri- 
tability of  the  bladder  and  making  man  more  auentive 
to  his  necessities,  usually  bring  about  a  cure  of  tht  in- 
firmity, which  seldom  continues  till  the  patient  has 
attained  the  adult  state. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  doctrine  of  Desault,  that  no 
period  of  life  excepting  childhood  is  subject  to  incon- 
tinence of  urine.  On  the  contrary,  he  admits  that 
other  ages  are  subject  to  it;  but  then  it  depends  almost 
always  upon  a  want  of  resistance  to  the  escape  of  the 
urine.  Thus,  it  may  be  occasioned  by  weakness,  or 
paralysis  of  the  sphincter  vesicte,  or  levatores  ani ; 
sometimes  also  by  a  forcible  dilatation  of  the  urethra, 
and  loss  of  its  elasticity,  and  (as  Desault  might  have 
added)  its  muscular  power  of  contraction,  since  the 
microscopical  observations  of  Mr.  Bauer  tend  to  con- 
finn  the  existence  of  muscular  fibres  on  the  outside  of 
the  membrane  of  tJie  canal,  though,  as  is  elsewhere 


mentioned,  their  arrange:r;eiii  and  mode  of  action  ai 
now  represented  to  be  quite  diflerent  from  what  Wi 
formerly  supposed. — (See  Urethra,  Strictures  of  the.) 

A  calculus,  a  fungus,  or  any  other  extraneous  b  " 
of  an  irregular  shape,  may  lodge  in  the  neck  of  tl 
bladder,  but,  not  accurately  filling  it,  may  allow 
urine  to  escape  at  the  sides  ;  or  there  may  even  be  ii 
the  calculus  grooves  through  which  the  urine  tnay  pa 
into  the  urethra. 

A  violent  contusion,  or  forcible  distention  of  i 
sphincter,  is  often  followed  by  an  incontinence  ( 
urine.  Formerly,  the  complaint  used  to  be  very  cond 
mon  after  the  mode  of  lithotomy  called  the  apparatui 
major,  and  it  is  even  at  present  not  an  unusual  consei 
quenceof  the  extraction  of  calculi  from  females,  eith 
by  dilatation  or  division  of  the  meatus  urinarius  ani 
neck  of  the  bladder. 

Women,  after  difficult  labours,  and  in  whom  tb 
child's  head  has  seriously  contused  and  weakened  th 
neck  of  the  bladder,  are  also  subject  to  a  species  o 
incontinence  of  urine  ;  which,  however,  is  in  generi 
experienced  only  when  they  laugh,  or  make  exertioni 

Incontinence  of  urine  is  staled  by  many  writers  t 
be  an  attendant  on  palsy  and  apoplexy.  Here  the 
mistake  what  the  French  surgeons  aptly  call  ill 
'■'■  retention  d'urine  avecregorgement,"  ioT  an  incont 
nence.  In  such  cases,  the  involuntary  discharge  b 
urine  has  been  referred  to  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  o 
the  bladder ;  but,  it  is  forgotten  that  the  bladder  itsel 
also  participates  in  the  paralytic  affection ;  for  tH 
sphincter  not  being  a  particular  muscle,  but  only  a  fai 
ciculus  of  fleshy  fibres,  formed,  as  Desault  observe 
by  the  junction  of  those  which  compose  the  inner  lay« 
of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder,  it  can  only  b 
weakened  in  the  same  degree  and  at  the  same  time  a 
the  rest  of  this  organ.  Besides,  says  Desault,  it  I 
proved,  and  all  physiologists  admit  the  fact,  that  t 
action  of  the  bladder  is  absolutely  necessary  for  t 
expulsion  of  the  urine,  and  that  when  this  organ  cann( 
act,  a  retention  always  ensues.  Although  much  1 
danger  attends  an  incontinence  than  a  retention 
urine,  the  infirmity  is  a  serious  affliction  ;  for,  as  t 
patient's  clothes  are  continually  wet  with  a  fluid  th 
readily  putrefies,  the  stench  which  he  carries  aboi 
with  him  is  offensive  to  himself  and  every  body  w' 
approaches  him. 

In  children,  the  disorder  usually  gets  well  of  itself, 
they  grow  up  and  acquire  strength.     When  they  wi 
their  beds  really  from  idleness  and  carelessness,  mod 
rate  chastisement  may  be  proper,  inasmuch  as  the  fe 
of  correction  will  make  them  pay  more  attention  to  t" 
earliest  call  to  make  water.    However,  it  has  alwa; 
been  my  own  belief  that  this  doctrine  is  carried  to 
unjustifiable  extent,  particularly  in  schools,  and  h 
a  pretext  for  the  most  absurd  kind  of  severity.    Nor 
it  doubted  by  any  man  who  understands  the  subjei 
that  in  almost  all  cases  the  disorder  is  a  true  infirmi 
arising  from   the  causes  already  indicated,  and 
from  indolence:  the  supposed  crime  taking  place,  ij 
fact,  when  the  child  is  asleep  and  unconscious  of  wh; 
is  happening. 

If  excessive  irritability  and  constitutional  weakness 
be  the  cause  of  incontinence  of  urine,  and  a  very 
small  quantity  of  urine  forces  the  bladder  to  contracr, 
the  resistance  of  the  urethra  being  involuntarily  over- 
come, an  endeavour  should  be  made  to  lessen  such  irri- 
tability by  the  use  of  the  warm  or  cold  bath,  sea-bathin  j, 
tonics,  chalybeates,  good  air,  &c.  And  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  accident  from  taking  place  in  the  night-time, 
the  child  should  not  take  any  drink  for  some  time 
before  being  put  to  bed,  the  bladder  should  be  always 
emptied  before  sleep,  and,  if  necessary,  the  child  ought 
to  be  taken  up  in  the  night  for  the  same  purpose. 

If  the  infirmity  arises  from  a  want  of  action  in  the 
parts,  causing  the  resistance  in  the  urethra,  tonics  may 
be  externally  and  internally  employed.  However, 
when  ihe  disorder  has  been  of  long  standing,  Desault 
found  that  they  rarely  succeeded. 

Palliative  means  are  then  the  only  resource ;  vii. 
instruments  calculated  either  to  compress  the  urethra 
and  intercept  the  passage  of  the  urine,  or  to  receive 
the  fluid  immediately  it  is  voided.  The  first  of  these 
plans  is  more  difficult  to  accomplish  in  women  than 
men ;  but  it  may  be  executed  by  means  of  an  elasi  ic 
hoop  which  goes  round  the  pelvis,  and  from  the  middle 
of  which,  in  front,  a  curved  elastic  piece  of  steel 
descends,  and  terminates  in  a  small  compress,  which  is 
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contrived  to  cover  accurAtdy  ihe  meatus  uiinarius.— 
(See  (Euv.  Chir.  de  Desault,par  Bicliat,  f.3;p.  95,  k'^c.) 

Large  blisters  applied  over  the  os  sacrum  have  often 
cured  an  incontinence  of  urine,  both  vvlien  the  com- 
plaint seemingly  arose  from  the  excessive  irritability  of 
the  bladder,  and  from  paralysis  and  loss  of  tone  in  this 
-organ  and  the  parts,  which  naturally  resist  the  expul- 
sion of  the  urine  from  it;  the  case  being,  in  fact,  a 
retention  "  par  regorgement,"  or,  as  one  njight  call  it 
«i  plain  English,  a  retention  combined  with  inconti- 
nence of  urine.— (See  Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.)  As  in  some 
of  these  cases  the  blisters  removed  also  a  paralysis  of 
the  lower  extremities,  they  might  have  furnished  a  hint 
to  the  practice  of  making  issues  for  the  relief  of  the 
palsy  of  the  legs,  coimected  with  diseased  vertebrce. 
Cantharides  have  also  been  given  inwardly  with  suc- 
cegg._(See  Journ.  de  Med.  t.  55,  p.  72;  and  Howship 
on  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs^  p.  205.) 

URINE,  RETENTION  OF.  It  is  observed  by  the 
experienced  Jlr.  Hey,  that  a  retention  of  urine  in  the 
bladder,  when  the  natural  efforts  are  incapable  of 
affording  relief,  is  in  male  subjects  a  disease  of  great 
urgency  and  danger.  Persons  advanced  in  years  are 
more  subject  to  this  complaint  than  the  young  or  middle 
aged.  It  is  often  brought  on  by  an  incautious  resist- 
ance to  the  calls  of  nature,  and,  if  not  speedily  relieved, 
generally  excites  some  degree  of  fever. 

The  distinction,  says  Mr.  Hey,  which  lias  sometimes 
been  made  between  a  suppression  and  retention  of 
urine,  is  practical  and  judicious.  The  former  most 
properly  points  out  a  defect  in  the  secretion  of  the 
kidneys;  the  latter,  an  inability  of  expelling  the  urine 
when  secreted. 

The  retention  of  urine  is  an  inability,  whether  total 
OT  partial,  of  expelling  by  the  natural  efforts  the  urine 
contained  in  the  bladder.  The  characteristic  symptom 
of  this  disease,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the 
catheter,  is  a  distention  of  the  bladder  (to  be  perceived 
ty  an  examination  of  the  liypogastrium),  after  the 
patient  has  discharged  all  the  urine  which  he  is  capable 
of  expelling. 

As  this  complaint  may  subsist  vvlien  the  flow  of  urine 
from  the  bladder  is  by  no  means  totally  suppressed, 
great  caution  is  required  to  avoid  mistakes. 

Violent  efforts  to  make  water  are  often  excited  at 
intervals,  and  during  these  strainings  small  quantities 
of  urine  are  expelled.  Such  a  case  may  be  mistaken 
for  strangury. 

At  other  times  a  morbid  retention  of  urine  subsists, 
R'ben  the  patient  can  make  water  in  a  stream,  and 
discharge  a  quantity  equal  to  that  which  is  commonly 
discharged  by  a  person  in  health.  Under  this  circum- 
stance, Mr.  Hey  has  known  the  pain  in  the  hypogas- 
irium  and  distention  of  the  bladder  continue  till  the 
patient  was  relieved  by  the  catheter. 

And,  lastly,  it  sometimes  happens  that  when  the 
bladder  has  suffered  its  utmost  distention,  the  urine 
runs  off  by  the  urethra  as  fast  as  it  is  brought  into  the 
bladder  by  the  ureters.  Mr.  Iley  has  repeatedly  known 
this  circumstance  cause  a  serious  misapprehension  of 
the  true  nature  of  the  disease. 

In  forming  a  correct  judgment  of  all  these  cases,  it 
is  very  necessary  to  recollect  the  important  division  of 
retentions  of  urine  into  the  complete  and  incomplete 
forms ;  a  distinction  which  will  at  once  put  the  sur- 
geon on  his  guard  against  a  variety  of  errors. 

In  every  case  of  retention  of  urine  which  the  late 
Mr.  Hey  had  attended,  the  disease  could  be  ascertained 
by  an  examination  of  the  hypogastrium  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  other  symptoms.  The  distended 
bladder  forms  there  a  hard  and  circumscribed  tumour, 
giving  pain  to  the  patient  vvlien  pres.«cd  with  tJie  hiind. 
Some  obscurity  may  arise  upon  the  examination  of  a 
very  corpulent  person ;  but,  in  all  doubtful  cases,  the 
catheter  should  bo  introduced. 

Mr.  Hey  has  not  adverted  to  the  swelling  in  the 
rectum  or  vagina,  nor  to  cases  of  contracted  l)ladder, 
where,  of  course,  the  information  derived  in  ordinary 
instances  from  the  tumour  above  the  pubes  cannot  be 
had;  but,  in  other  respects,  his  observations  on  the 
diagnosis  are  practical  and  correct.  He  had  seen  only 
a  few  ca5cs  of  ischuria  renaZ/s,  or  complete  suppres- 
idon  of  the  secretion  of  urine.  The  disease  proved 
fital  in  all  his  patients  except  one,  in  whom  it  was 
brought,  on  by  the  effect  of  lead  taken  into  the  body  by 
working  in  a  pottery.  It  subsisted  three  days  during  a 
violent  attack  of  the  colica  pictonum,  and  was  then 
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removed,  together  with  the  original  disease.  Mr.  Hey 
found  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  this  disorder  in  any 
of  the  cases  from  the  ischuria  vesicalis  ;  though,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  some  of  his  patients,  he  introduced 
the  catheter.— (Pracf.  Obs.  in  Hur.  -p.  374,  Src.) 

Retention  of  urine  may  be  the  effect  of  a  great  many 
different  causes;  as  paralysis  of  the  bladder;  inflam 
mation  of  its  neck  ;  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in 
it ;  pressure  made  on  its  cervix  by  the  gravid  uterus; 
enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland ;  strictures  in  the 
urethra,  &c. 

Every  case  of  retention  of  urine  demands  prompt 
assistance;  but  vvhen  the  disorder  presents  itself  in  its 
complete  form,  the  mischief  of  delay  is  of  the  most 
serious  nature;  for  if  the  bladder  remain  preternatu- 
rally  distended,  it  not  only  loses  its  contractile  power, 
but  is  quickly  attacked  with  inflannnaiion  and  slough- 
ing. At  length  some  point  of  it  bursts,  and  the  urine  is 
extravasated  in  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  pelvis ; 
spreading  behind  the  peritoneum  as  far  up  as  the  loins, 
and,  in  other  directions,  into  the  perinaeum,  scrotum, 
and  the  integuments  of  the  penis,  and  upper  part  of  the 
thighs.  The  common  result  then  of  the  rupture  of 
the  bladder  and  the  effusion  of  its  contents,  is  the 
speedy  death  of  the  patient,  from  Ihe  effects  of  this 
irritating  fluid  upon  all  the  parts  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact,  among  which  effects  is  inflammation  of  the 
peritoneum  and  bowels.  It  appears  also  from  the  ob- 
servations both  of  Desault  and  Sir  Everard  Home,  that 
a  complete  retention  of  urine,  after  a  time,  has  the  ef- 
fect of  putting  a  mechanical  stoppage  to  the  farther 
secretion  of  this  fluid  in  the  kidneys  ;  a  circumstance 
which  sometimes  has  a  principal  share  in  producing 
death,  particularly  when  this  event  happens  before  the 
urine  becomes  extravasated. 

In  all  cases  of  retention  of  urine,  the  indications  are 
sufficiently  manifest,  viz.  1st.  To  adopt  such  treatment 
as  seems  best  calculated  to  procure  a  discharge  of  the 
urine  through  the  natural  passage,  which  object  is  per- 
formed sometimes  by  means  of  fomentations,  the 
warm  bath,  bleeding,  opium,  and  other  medicines; 
sometimes  by  the  removal  of  mechanical  obstacles  to 
the  flow  of  the  urine  ;  but  more  frequently  by  the  use 
of  the  catheter  than  any  other  means.  When  all  these 
plans  fail,  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  puncture  the 
bladder.  2dly.  The  second  indication,  or  that  which 
presents  itself  after  the  immediate  dangers  of  the  dis- 
tention of  the  bladder,  are  thus  guarded  against,  is,  to 
remove  whatever  disease,  or  other  circumstance,  con- 
stitutes the  still  existing  impediment  to  the  natural  ex- 
pulsion of  the  urine. 

With  respect  to  the  fit  manner  and  time  of  employ 
ing  the  several  means  for  fulfilling  the  above  indica- 
tions, and  the  selection  which  should  be  made  of  them, 
these  are  important  considerations,  which  vary  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  and  actually  cannot  be  understood  with- 
out due  reference  to  the  causes  and  circumstances  of 
each  individual  case.  Some  of  this  subject  belongs 
also  to  other  parts  of  this  work,  to  which,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  repetition  I  here  refer.— (See 
Catheter;  Bladder,  Puncture  of;  Prostate  Glajid, 
Diseases  of ;   Urethra,  Strictures  of,  i^-c.) 

With  respect  to  catheters,  we  i«hall  find  that  some 
cases  require  the  urine  to  be  drawn  off  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  and  the  instrument  to  be  taken  out  after 
each  evacuation  ;  while  in  other  instances  it  is  prudent 
to  keep  the  tube  continually  introduced.  Here  one 
general  caution  may  be  conveniently  offered,  which  is, 
never  to  let  a  silver  catheter  remain  in  the  passage 
more  than  a  week  or  ten  days  without  taking  it  out 
and  cleaning  it;  for  if  this  be  not  done,  the  instrument 
becomes  coated  with  dcposites  from  the  urine,  so  as  af- 
terward not  to  admit  of  being  withdrawn  tlirougJi  the 
urethra  without  great  suffering  and  irritation.  The 
eye  in  the  beak  is  also  apt  to  become  completely 
blocked  up;  and  sometimes  the  pressure  which  the  ca- 
theter makes  on  the  part  of  the  urethra,  corresponding 
to  the  root  of  the  penis,  in  front  of  the  scrotum,  causes 
in  this  situation  inflammation,  followed  by  a  slough  as 
large  as  a  crown  piece,  and  an  opening  formed  by  the 
Iocs  of  substance  is  left,  which  may  even  continue  fis- 
tulous during  the  patient's  life.  Thene  remarks  par- 
ticularly apply  to  metallic  catheters;  but  such  ns  are 
supposed  to  bo  made  of  elastic  gum,  cKpccinlly  thope 
ordinarily  met  with  in  the  shops,  are  apt  to  spoil  and 
become  blocked  up  with  mucusi,  if  not  taken  out  and 
cleaned  or  changed  every  five  or  six  dny».    However 
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as  I  have  mentioned  in  the  article  Prostate  Gland, 
Diseases  of,  Mr.  Weiss  has  succeeded  in  constructing 
elastic  catheters  vvhicli  may  be  retained  more  than  a 
fortnight  in  the  urethra  without  becoming  obstructed, 
besides  having  the  advantage  of  always  retainiJig  a 
due  curve. 

1.  Of  the  Retention  of  Urine,  to  which  persons  of  ad- 
vanced age  are  liable. — This  disorder  is  so  common 
in  elderly  persons,  that  it  is  generally  allowed  to  be  one 
of  the  grievances  to  which  their  period  of  life  is  par- 
ticularly exposed.  In  them  the  bladder  is  less  irritable 
than  in  younger  subjects,  and  hence  it  is  not  so  soon 
stimulated  by  the  presence  of  the  urine.  In  fact,  it  is 
not  until  a  painful  sensation  arises  from  the  distention 
of  the  coats  of  the  bladder,  that  the  patient  is  aware 
of  the  occasion  to  discharge  the  urine.  The  bladder 
then  contracts ;  but  still  would  not  be  able  to  expel  its 
contents  were  it  not  for  the  powerful  action  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles.  Nor  is  the  expulsion  of  the  urine 
even  now  complete ;  since  the  bladder  no  longer  re- 
tains the  power  of  etlacing  the  whole  of  its  cavity. 
On  the  contrary,  after  each  evacuation,  some  urine  is 
still  left  undischarged,  and  already  constitutes  an  in- 
tipient  retention.  The  quantity  daily  augments,  and 
at  length  not  more  than  half  the  fluid  contained  in  the 
bladder  is  voided  at  each  evacuation. 

The  complaint  particularly  attacks  old  subjects  of  a 
plethoric  state  of  body,  and  of  sedentary  and  studious 
habits.  It  also  especially  afflicts  those  who,  from  care- 
lessness or  indolence,  do  not  take  time  enough  to  expel 
the  last  drops  of  urine  ;  and  others,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  discharge  their  urine  into  a  pot,  as  they  lie  in 
bed,  instead  of  rising  for  the  purpose. 

In  these  cases,  the  urethra  and  neighbouring  parts 
seem  to  be  free  from  every  disease  capable  of  prevent- 
ing the  issue  of  the  urine ;  which  has  always  come 
aw.ny  freely  and  in  a  full  stream,  although  it  could  not 
be  discharged  with  the  same  force  nor  to  the  same  dis- 
tance as  formerly.  At  length,  instead  of  describing 
an  arch  as  it  flows  out,  it  falls  down  perpendicularly 
between  the  legs.  Towards  the  close  of  the  evacua- 
tion, the  patient  is  also  not  sensible  of  the  final  con- 
tractile effort  of  the  bladder,  of  which  he  used  to  be 
conscious  in  his  younger  days.  When  he  is  about  to 
make  water,  he  is  obliged  to  wait  some  lime  before  the 
evacuation  commences;  and  as  the  disorder  increases, 
he  cannot  make  water  without  considerable  efforts ;  the 
quantity  of  urine  voided  each  time  manifestly  de- 
creases; the  desire  to  empty  the  bladder  becomes  more 
and  more  frequent;  and  lastly,  the  urine  only  comes 
away  by  drops  and  an  incontinence  succeeds  a  retention. 

In  this  state,  the  patient's  sufferings  are  not  very 
great.  The  tumour  formed  by  the  bladder  above  the 
pubes  is  indolent,  and  if  it  be  pressed  upon  with  some 
force,  a  certain  quantity  of  urine  is  discharged  from 
the  urethra. 

The  retention  of  urine  arising  from  old  age  is  seldom 
complete:  the  urine,  after  having  filled  and  distended 
the  bladder,  dribbles  out  of  the  urethra,  so  that  the 
patient  voids  as  nmch  of  this  fluid  in  a  given  time  as 
he  does  in  a  state  of  health.  Nor  is  this  species  of  re- 
tention of  urine  commonly  attended  with  very  urgent 
Vniptoins.  It  does  not  occasion,  like  complete  reten- 
fion,  a  suppression  of  the  urinary  secretion  in  the  kid- 
neys; and  as  the  urine  escapes  through  the  urethra 
after  the  bladder  is  distended  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
disorder  is  less  apt  to  produce  a  rupture  of  this  organ, 
and  dangerous  extravasations  of  the  urine.  The  swell- 
ing of  the  bladder  then  continues,  without  any  particu- 
lar suffering,  except  a  sense  of  weight  about  the  pubes 
and  perina;um.  These  circumstances  have  often  led 
to  serious  mistakes,  and  the  disease  has  been  set  down' 
as  an  abscess  or  dropsy. 

The  indications  are,  to  evacuate  the  urine  and  re- 
store the  tone  of  the  bladder.  When  the  retention  is 
incipient,  the  proper  action  of  the  bladder  will  some- 
times return  after  cold  applications  are  made  to  the 
hypogastric  region  or  thighs,  and  the  patient  goes  from 
a  warm  into  a  cool  place  in  order  to  make  water. 

The  patient  must  also  be  strictly  careful  to  make  water 
.mmediately  the  least  inclination  to  do  so  is  felt ;  for  if 
this  precaution  be  neglected,  the  bladdergrows  more  and 
more  inert ;  the  desire  to  make  water  subsides ;  and  the 
retention,  which  at  first  consisted  of  only  a  few  drops, 
very  soon  becomes  complete.  It  would  then  be  in 
vain,  ;is  Desault  observes,  to  try  the  expedients  above 
jeeommended     No  stimulus  will  now  make  the  blad- 


der contract  sufficiently  to  expel  the  whole  of  the  uirin( 
and  the  catheter  is  the  only  thing  by  which  this  fluid 
bedischarged.  This  artificial  modeof  evacuation,  ho 
ever,  only  aflbrds  temporary  relief;  for,  as  the  bladder 
slow  in  recovering  its  lone,  a  relapse  would  be  inevita 
if  the  en)pioyment  of  the  catheter  were  not  continn 
Hence  this  instrument  must  either  be  left  in  the  blai 
der  or  introduced  as  often  as  the  patient  has  occasi 
to  make  water.  When  a  skilful  surgeon  is  conslan 
at  hand,  or  when  the  patient  knows  how  to  pass  t 
catheter  himself,  Desault  thinks  it  better  to  introdu 
the  instrument  only  when  the  bladder  is  to  be  empti 
by  which  means  the  inconvenience  arising  from  tl 
continual  presence  of  a  foreign  body  will  be  avoidei 
In  this  case,  either  a  silver  catheter  or  an  elastic  gui 
one  may  be  used  with  equal  advantage  ;  but  if  the  i 
strument  is  to  be  kept  in  the  bladder,  one  made  of  el 
tic  gum  and  provided  with  a  curved  stilet  is  to  be  pi 
ferred.  As  in  old  subjects  the  urethra  is  flaccid 
large  catheter  is  generally  found  to  enter  more  eas: 
than  one  of  smaller  diameter. 

As  the  treatment  must  be  continued  for  a  long  wbil 
and  the  bladder  seldom  perfectly  regains  its  tone  in 
age,  the  patient  should  be  instructed  how  to  introd 
the  catheter  himself,  and  he  is  to  pass  it  whenever 
wants  to  make  water.  After  a  certain  time,  howev 
he  may  try  if  he  can  empty  the  bladder  without 
instrument.  When  he  'finds  that  he  can  expel  t 
urine,  he  should  assure  himself,  by  means  of  the  cat 
ter,  that  the  last  drops  of  this  fluid  are  duly  void 
Should  they  not  be  so,  he  must  persevere  in  the  use 
the  instrument. 

In  this  sort  of  retention  of  urine,  it  has  been  pi 
posed  to  throw  into  the  bladder  astringent  injectioi 
Desault  tried  them  ;  but  he  does  not  give  a  favoura 
report  of  the  practice. 

Warm  balsamic  diuretic  medicines,  cold   bathi 
and  liniments  containing  the  tinctura  cantharidu! 
have  likewise  been  praised;  but,  according  to  Desai 
these  means  frequently  prove  hurtful  to  persons  of 
vanced  years,  and  are  seldom  useful.    He  restrict! 
his  own  practice  to  the  use  of  the  catheter,  whic 
when  skilfully  employed,  often  restored  the  tone  of  the 
bladder,  and,  when  it  failed,  other  means  also  were  in- 
effectual.  A  blister  over  the  sacrum  may  deserve  a  trial. 

Passing  over  the  cases  of  retention  of  urine,  referred 
by  Desault  to  the  effects  of  intemperance  with  women, 
and  the  immoderate  use  of  diuretic  drinks ;  cases 
which  considerably  resemble,  in  their  nature  and  treat 
ment,  the  retention  from  the  weakened  state  of  the 
bladder  in  elderly  persons ;  I  proceed  to  another 
ample  of  the  disorder,  still  more  interesting  to 
practical  surgeon. 

2.  Retention  of  Urine  from  an  Affection  of 
JVerves  of  the  Bladder.— These  nerves  may  be  affec 
either  at  their  origin,  or  in  the  course  of  their  distri 
tion.  Injuries  of  the  brain  are  seldom  followed  by 
retention  of  urine;  but  the  complaint  often  accompa 
nies  those  of  the  spinal  marrow.  A  concussion  of 
this  medullary  substance  from  blows  or  falls  upon  the 
vertebral  column  ;  the  injury  which  it  suffers  in  frac- 
tures and  dislocations  of  the  vertebrse,  or  from  a  vio- 
lent strain  of  the  back  ;  its  compression  by  blood,  pu 
rulent  matter,  or  other  fluid  effused  in  the  vertebral 
canal,  and  the  effects  which  a  caries  of  the  spine  has 
upon  it;  may  all  operate  as  so  many  causes  of  a  reten- 
tion of  urine.  This  form  of  the  complaint  may  also 
be  the  consequence  of  tumours  situated  in  the  track 
of  the  nerves,  which  are  distributed  to  the  bladder. 
Whether  the  retention  of  urine,  common  in  typhus 
fever,  arises  from  an  affection  of  the  nerves  of  the  blad- 
der, or  from  the  general  debility  extending  itself  to  the 
expelling  powers,  may  be  a  question ;  but  the  liability 
of  patients  in  fevers  to  this  disorder  should  never  he 
out  of  the  practitioner's  recollection.  ^ 

When  a  retention  of  urine  arises  from  injury  or  dis- 
ease of  the  spinal  marrow,  an  insensibility  and  weak- 
ness of  the  lower  e.xtremiiies  are  almost  always  con 
comitanl  symptoms.  The  patients  suffer  very  little; 
most  of  them  are  ignorant  of  their  Cv,ndition  ;  and  do 
not  complainof  any  thing  being  wr /iig  in  the  functions 
of  the  urinary  organs.  The  surgeon,  aware  that  a  re- 
tention of  urine  is  conmion  in  these  cases,  should  exa- 
mine whether  there  is  any  iaierruplion  of  the  evacua- 
tion, either  by  feeling  the  state  of  the  abdomen  ju.«. 
above  the  pub«s,  or  by  introducing  a  catheter. 

As  this  species  of  retention  of  urine  is  oiW/  symptom 
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aiic,  and  not  dependent  upon  any  previous  defect  in 
the  bladder,  it  is  not  in  itself  alarming ;  but,  with  re- 
ference to  its  cause,  it  is  exceedingly  dangerous.  Af- 
fections of  the  spine  complicated  with  injury  of  the  si)i- 
nal  marrow,  are  often  fatal.  By  means  of  a  catheter, 
it  is  always  easy  to  relieve  the  inconveniences  arising 
from  the  bladfki  not  contracting,  and  thus  fulfil  the 
only  indication  which  this  sort  of  retention  of  urine 
presents;  viz.  the  evacuation  of  the  urine.  But  this 
proceeding  is  merely  palliative;  and  the  bladder  wiU 
not  recover  its  contractile  power  until  the  causes  of  its 
weakness  are  removed.  The  last  then  is  the  main  ob- 
ject in  the  treatment,  which  must  vary  according  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  disorder. 

The  consideration  in  detail  of  all  the  means  which 
may  be  requisite  for  the  relief  of  the  different  accidents 
and  diseases  of  the  spine,  belongs  toother  parts  of  this 
work. — (See  Dislocations  and  Fractures  of  the  Verte- 
bra ;  Vertebra.,  Diseases  of.)  In  shocks  and  concns- 
Bions  of  the  spinal  marrow,  Desault  had  a  high  opinion 
of  the  benefit  resulting  from  cupping.  This  was  done 
on,  or  near  the  part  of  the  back,  which  had  been  struck, 
and  the  number  of  scarifications  was  proportioned  to 
the  strength  of  the  patient.  The  plan  was  sometimes 
repeated  the  same  day,  and  for  several  days  in  succes- 
sion ;  and  when  the  patient  could  not  bear  the  loss  of 
more  blood,  dry  cupping  was  employed,  which,  in  this 
country  would  be  deemed  less  efficacious  than  stimulat- 
ing liniments  or  blisters.  In  diseases  of  the  spine,  De- 
sault also  preferred  the  moxa  to  caustic  issues. 

3.  Retention  of  Urine  from  Distention  of  the  Blad- 
der.—Desault  thought  that  this  form  of  the  disorder 
might  very  properly  be  called  secondary,  because  it  is 
invariably  preceded  by  a  primary  retention.  Of  course 
its  remote  causes  are  all  those  circumstances  which 
may  bring  on  the  other  forms  of  the  complaint ;  but  its 
immediate  cause  depends  altogether  upon  the  weakness 
and  loss  of  irritability  in  the  bladder,  occasioned  by  the 
immoderate  distention  of  its  coats.  The  disorder  fre- 
quently occurs  in  persons,  who  from  bashfulness,  indo- 
lence, or  intense  occupation,  neglect  to  make  water 
when  they  first  have  a  desire ;  or  who  cannot  for  a  time 
empty  the  bladder  in  consequence  of  some  temporary 
obstruction  in  the  urethra.  Although  the  impediment 
to  tlie  escape  of  the  urine  no  longer  exists,  and  the  blad- 
der is  in  other  respects  sound,  yet  as  this  organ  has  been 
weakened  by  the  excessive  distention  of  its  coats,  it 
cannot  now  contract  sufficiently  to  obliterate  the  whole 
of  its  cavity,  and  expel  the  last  portion  of  urine. 

The  indication  is  simple  ;  for  there  is  not  here,  as  in 
other  retentions  of  urine,  another  disease  to  be  reme- 
died. The  catheter,  when  left  in  the  bladder,  generally 
proves  adequate  to  the  restoration  of  the  tone  of  this 
viscus.  I  do  not  conceive,  however,  that  English  sur- 
geons will  place  any  confiilence  in  warm  diuretics, 
which  were  commended  by  Desault,  though  they  may 
join  him  in  the  approval  of  a  tonic  plan  of  treatment 
in  general.  When  the  urine  flows  from  the  catheter  in 
a  rapid  stream,  and  is  projected  to  some  distance,  and 
when  it  also  passes  out,  between  the  catheter  and  the 
urethra,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  bladder  has  regained  its 
power  of  contraction,  and  that  it  can  empty  itself  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  instrument.  In  this  circumstance, 
the  catheter  is  to  be  discontinued,  and  the  patient  may 
gradually  resume  his  usual  mode  of  life.  But  when 
the  urine  is  discharged  only  in  a  slow  stream,  the  cathe- 
ter cannot  be  laid  aside,  without  the  bladder  becoming 
distended  again,  and  losing  whatever  degree  of  tone  it 
may  have  recovered. 

The  time  which  the  bladder  takes  to  regain  its  power 
of  contracting,  varies  considerable  in  difiercnt  cases. 
When  thedisease  is  accidental  and  sudden,  it  frequently 
goes  off  in  a  few  days.  When  it  has  come  on  in  a  slow 
manner,  it  usually  'lasts  about  six  weeks.  However, 
the  cure  is  not  to  be  despaired  of,  if  the  paralytic  af- 
fection of  the  bladder  should  continue  much  longer. 
Sabatier  says,  that  he  has  seen  patients  wear  a  catheter 
upwards  of  ninety  days,  and  yet  ulli  mately  get  complete- 
ly well.  When  there  is  rea.wn  for  believing  that  the 
urine  will  come  away  of  itself,  the  use  of  the  catheter 
may  be  discontinued.  When  the  patient  makes  water 
very  slowly;  when  he  is  obliged  to  make  frequent  at- 
tempts ;  and  when  lie  feels  a  sense  of  weight  about  tlie 
neck  of  the  bladder ;  tliLs  organ  has  not  comijletely  re- 
covered its  tone,  and  thecmploymentof  the  catheter  is 
Vtill  necessary.  When  the  patient  could  make  water 
tolerably  well  in  the  day,  but  not  during  the  rest  of  the 


twenty-four  hours,  Sabatier  often  saw  benefit  arise  from 
the  catheter  being  worn  only  in  the  night-time. 

When  three  or  four  months  elapse,  without  amend 
ment,  Sabatier  states  his  conviction,  that  the  tone  of 
the  bladder  is  lost  for  ever.  In  this  unfortunate  case^ 
the  patient  may  continue  the  flexible  catheter,  which 
he  should  be  taught  to  introduce  himself,  as  often  as 
necessary.— (See  Dc  la  Midecine  Operatoire,  t.  2.) 

Among  the  means  deserving  of  trial,  when  the  con 
tractile  power  of  the  bladder  does  not  return  with  the 
use  of  ihe  catheter,  I  have  to  mention  the  tincture  o. 
cantharides;  bark;  the  sulphate  of  quinine  ;  steel  me- 
dicines ;  blisters  applied  to  the  sacrum,  and  kept  open 
with  thesavine  ointment ;  and  cold  washes  to  the  hypo- 
gastric region. 

In  all  cases  where  the  incapacity  of  the  bladder  to 
contract,  whether  from  weakness  or  paralysis,  is  the 
cause  of  retention,  and  where,  though  the  bladder  con- 
tinues distended,  a  certain  quantity  of  urine  is  voided 
daily,  mistakes  are  particularly  Uable  to  be  made.  Thus 
besides  the  chance  of  the  disease  being  mistaken  for  an 
abscess,  which,  as  Colot  states,  was  not  uncommon  in 
his  time,  other  errors  may  take  place.  Sabatier  was 
consulted  about  a  lady  who  had  been  advised  to  repair 
to  some  distant  mineral  waters,  with  the  view  of  dis- 
persing a  tumour,  which  remained  after  a  difficult  la- 
bour, and  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  uterus  itself 
However,  the  swelling  turned  out  to  be  only  a  retention 
of  urine,  as  it  disappeared  as  soon  as  the  catheter  was 
introduced.  Here  no  suspicion  had  been  entertained 
of  the  real  nature  of  the  case,  because  the  patient  had 
voided  her  urine  without  any  apparent  difficulty,  and 
in  reasonable  quantity,  for  the  five  or  six  weeks  dur- 
ing  which  the  swelling  existed. 

In  a  thesis  by  Murray,  a  case  is  recorded  in  which 
the  swelling  of  the  bladder  was  so  considerable,  that  it 
was  mistaken  for  dropsy.  The  abdomen  of  a  delicate 
woman  began  to  enlarge  without  any  particular  pain, 
and  the  cause  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  pregnancy. 
Thif  idea,  however,  was  removed  by  the  enlargement  in- 
creasing too  rapidly,  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  ana- 
sarca of  the  lower  extremities,  arms,  and  face.  The 
patient  was  now  considered  to  be  dropsical ;  and  a  sur- 
geon was  sent  for  to  tap  the  abdomen.  The  fluctuation 
in  the  belly  was  quite  evident.  Fortunately,  before 
the  operation  was  done,  a  trial  of  diuretic  medicines 
was  determined  upon ;  and  while  this  plan  was  going 
on,  the  patient  was  attacked  with  a  total  retention  of 
urine  for  three  days;  a  symptom  which  she  had  not 
previously  suffered.  It  was  now  judged  prudent  to 
pass  a  catheter  before  the  trocar  was  employed.  Eigh- 
teen pints  of  urine  were  drawn  off,  and  the  swelling  of 
the  abdomen  subsided.  The  next  day  twelve  more 
pints  of  urine  were  drawn  off.  The  anasarca,  which 
was  entirely  symptomatic,  disappeared.  The  appli- 
cation of  cold  water  re-established  the  tone  of  tlie 
bladder,  so  that  when  three  pints  of  urine  had  been 
drawn  off"  by  means  of  the  catheter,  the  patient  herself 
could  spontaneously  expel  three  or  four  others,  with  the 
aid  of  pressure  on  the  hypogastric  region. 

The  retention  of  urine  caused  by  weakness  or  pa- 
ralysis of  the  bladder,  and  the  swelling  above  the pubes, 
may  continue  a  long  while  without  any  inconvenience 
excepting  a  sense  of  weight  about  the  liypogastric  re- 
gion, and  frequent  inclination  to  make  water.  Saba- 
tier has  known  patients  labour  under  the  complaint 
more  than  six  months. 

4.  Retention  of  Urine  from  Inflammation  of  the 
Bladder.— AccmAmg  to  Desault,  writers  liav"  ascribed 
different  effects  to  an  inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  and  to  tin;  same  affection  of  the  body  of  this 
viscus.  Thev  have  in  fnct  regarded  the  first  case  as  a 
cause  of  retention ;  and  the  last  as  a  cause  of  inconti- 
nence of  urine.  An  inflamed,  highly  sensible  bladder, 
instead  of  being  weakened,  has  been  suiiposcd  to  ac- 
quire an  increase  of  energy,  and  to  contract  with 
greater  vigour.  But  if  there  had  not  been  retentions  of 
urine,  which  could  be  referied  to  nothing  but  inflam- 
mation of  the  bladder,  still  analogy  might  have  unde- 
ceived us;  for  an  inflamed  nniscle  is  never  found  dis- 
posed to  contract,  and  if  it  be  compelled  to  act,  its  ac- 
tion is  always  feeble. 

Plethoric,  bilious  subjects  are  said  to  be  particularly 
liable  to  this  species  of  retention.  It  is  also  frequently 
occasioned  b.v  the  abuse  of  wine,  or  other  spirituoui 
liquors,  heating  diur«!tic  drinks,  or  the  exterrinl  or  In- 
ternal employment  of  cantliaridee.    This  form  ol  Uio 
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complaint  makes  its  attack  suddenly,  and  may  be  known 
by  the  frequent  desire  to  make  water  ;  the  acute  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  bladder;  pain,  which  is  increased 
by  the  etiorts  to  make  water,  and  which  shoots  up  to 
the  loins  and  along  the  urethra  to  tlie  end  of  the  glans ; 
by  the  frequency  and  liardness  of  the  pulse,  and  other 
Fymptoms  of  fever;  by  the  aggravation  of  the  pain 
when  the  hypogastric  region  is  pressed ;  by  the  easy 
passage  of  a  catheter  into  the  bladder;  by  the  acute 
pain  which  is  excited  by  the  instrument  touching  the 
inside  of  this  organ;  and  by  the  red,  inllammalory  co- 
lour of  the  urine. 

In  this  case  the  most  prompt  assistance  is  necessary. 
The  urine,  which  is  a  source  of  additional  irritation, 
should  be  drawn  oif.  The  catheter  should  be  introduced 
with  great  gentleness,  and  merely  far  enough  to  let  its 
eye  pass  beyond  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

The  inflammation  itself  is  to  be  counteracted  by  tlie 
most  powerful  antiphlogistic  remedies,  large  and  re- 
peated venesections ;  the  application  of  leeches  to  tlie 
perinajum  and  hypogastric  regions ;  the  warm  bath ; 
clysters;  fomentations  on  the  abdomen  ;  and  cold  mu- 
cilaginous beverages.  When  the  inflammation  ex- 
tends to  the  other  abdonsinal  viscera,  attended  with  hic- 
cough and  voujiting,  and  continues  beyond  the  sixth 
day,  the  patient's  lil^  is  in  extreme  danger. 

5.  Retention  of  Urine  from  Hei-nia  of  the  Bladder. — 
An  inability  to  discharge  the  urine  is  a  symptom  gene- 
rally attending  hernia  of  the  bladder.  But  the  weak- 
ness of  this  oruan  is  not  always  the  sole  cause  of  the 
infirmity  ;  for  tlie  urethra  itself  makes  greater  resist- 
ance than  natural  to  the  issue  of  the  urine.  As  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  is  drawn  out  of  its  right  position 
by  the  portion  of  this  organ  which  actually  protrudes, 
the  beginning  of  the  urethra  also  undergoes  an  elon- 
gation, and  a  change  of  its  curvature,  by  being  pressed 
towards  the  symifhysis  of  the  pubes,  and  its  diameter 
is  likewise  diminished.  The  urine  may  also  be  de- 
tained in  the  {Kjuch  composing  the  hernia,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  communicatio7i  between  tliis  and  the 
rest  of  the  bladder  being  too  small,  or  indirect,  or  per- 
haps from  the  liernial  portion  not  being  coinpressed  by 
the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  or  capable  of  any 
contraction  itself.  However,  the  rest  of  this  organ, 
within  the  pelvis,  can  itself  rarely  expel  the  last  drops 
of  the  urine.  Its  complete  contraction  cannot  be  ac- 
complished without  great  difficulty;  and,  in  the  end,  it 
almost  invariably  follows,  that  the  urine  is  retained 
both  in  the  protruded  and  un protruded  portions. 

When  a  retention,  arising  from  a  liernia  of  the  blad- 
der, is  complete,  and  occurs  in  both  parts  of  this  organ, 
there  is  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  conmion  to  other 
retentions  produced  by  weakness  of  the  bladder,  a  more 
or  less  considerable  swelling  in  the  situation  of  the  lier- 
nia. The  tumour  is  unattended  with  any  change  of 
the  colour  of  the  skin;  is  not  very  lender;  and  it  pre- 
sents a  feeling  of  fluctuation  sometimes  obscure,  some- 
times very  distinct.  When  the  swelling  is  pressed 
upon,  tliedesire  to  make  water  is  e.\cited  or  increased, 
and  occasionally  a  few  drops  escape  from  the  urethra. 
As  soon  as  the  urine  has  been  drawn  oft'  with  a  cathe- 
ter, and  the  patient  is  put  in  a  posture  in  which  the  pro- 
truded portion  of  the  bladder  is  higher  than  the  rest  of 
this  organ  within  the  pelvi.s,the  tumour  subsides,  and  it 
is  some  time  before  it  becomes  large  again. 

When  the  hernia  is  recent,  and  the  protruded  portion 
of  the  bladder  small  and  reducible,  the  part  ought  to  be 
returned  and  kept  up  with  a  truss.  When  the  part  is 
adherent  and  irreducible,  the  swelling  ought  to  be  emp- 
tied by  pressure  and  supported  with  a  suspensory  band- 
age. If  the  hernia  could  in  this  manner  be  made  to 
return  gradually  into  the  abdominal  ring,  a  truss  would 
afterward  be  requisite.  Proposals  have  been  made  to 
endeavour  to  excite  adhesive  inflammation  in  the  ca- 
vity of  the  protruded  part  of  the  bladder  by  compres- 
sion gradually  increased,  and  thus  obliterate  the  pouch 
in  which  the  urine  lodges.  Although  Desault  thought 
the  attempt  cautiously  made  justifiable,  he  deemed  the 
result  very  uncertain. 

Were  ilie  retention  of  urine  accompanied  with  a 
elrangiU  ited  state  of  the  protruded  bladder,  and  the 
contents  could  not  be  pres.sed  into  the  other  part  of 
this  organ,  a  puncture  of  the  swelling  with  a  trocar 
lias  been  advised.  But  if  there  were  an  enterocele 
also  present,  as  often  happens,  this  operation  would  be 
attended  with  risk  of  injuring  the  intestine.  Hence, 
Desault  preferred  opening  the  tumour  by  a  careful  in- 


cision, and  he  even  approvJ^d  of  cutting  away  tlie  pro- 
truded cyst,  if  tlie  communication  between  it  and  tlie 
rest  of  the  bladder  weie  obliterated. 

6.  Retention  of  Urine  caused  by  displacement  of  I 
Viscera  of  the  Felvis. — The  di.splacenienis  here  sigi 
fied  are,  a  retroversion,  prolapsus,  and  inversion  of  tl 
uterus,  and  a  prolapsus  of,lhe  vagina  or  rectum    Wh 
the  intimate  connexions  of  the  bladder  with  the  uteri 
and  vagina  in  the  female,  and  with  the  rectum  in  t 
male  subject  are  considered,  it  is  obvious  that  the  latti 
parts  cannot  be  displaced,  without  drawing  along  witl 
them  the  bladder;  and  that,  in  this  state,  whalev 
may  be  its  contractile  power,  it  cannot  contract  so  pet 
fectly  as  to  expel  the  wliole  of  the  urine.    To  this  di " 
ficient  action  of  the  bladder  is  necessarily  joined 
increase  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  urethra ;  foi 
ihe  beginning  of  this  canal  being  drawn  by  the  iilad' 
der,  changes  its  accustomed  direction,  and  such  alter« 
ation  cannot  be  made  without  the  sides  of  the  tu" 
being  pressed  together.    Thus  the  retroverted  uteri 
draws  the  os  tincae  above  the  pubes,  and  the  posterioi 
part  of  the  bladder  is  displaced,  which,  in  its  turn 
draws  along  with  it  the  commencement  of  the  ur 
tlira,  pulls  it  upwards,  and  increases  the  curvatu 
which  this  canal  describes  under  the  symphysis  of  tin 
pubes,  against  which  it  is  forcibly  applied. 

In  a  prolapsus  or  inversion  of  the  womb,  vagina,, 
and  rectum,  the  back  part  of  the  bladder,  instead  ol 
being  drawn  upwards  and  forwards,  is  pulled  down- 
wards and  backwards,  and  the  curvatuie  of  the  ure^ 
ihra  is  totally  altered.  Below  the  pubes,  the  bladdi 
forms  a  convexity,  and  not  a  large  concavity,  as  in 
instance  of  a  retroversion  of  the  womb.  Tiiis  posl 
tien  of  the  parts  should  always  be  recollected  in  pas: 
ing  the  catheter,  as  it  shows  what  curvature  and  di- 
rection should  be  given  to  the  instrument,  in  order  t 
facilitate  its  introduction. 

These  retentions  of  urine  are  not  often  followed  b;^ 
any  very  bad  consequences.  It  is  generally  sufiicieni 
to  rectify  the  wrong  position  of  the  bladder,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  urethra,  by  the  reduction  of  the 
displaced  viscera ;  and  a  cure  is  then  a  matter  of  course, 
unless  the  excessive  distention  should  have  induced 
considerable  weakness  of  the  bladder,  in  which  event, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  the  means  previou.sly  recom 
mended  for  this  state  of  the  organ.  The  reduction  of 
the  viscera  generally  forms  the  first  indication,  and  the 
manner  of  accomplishing  it  is  described  under  the  head 
of  Uterus.  When  the  reduction  is  not  immediately 
practicable,  or  when  it  fails  to  remove  at  once  the  re"- 
tention  of  urine,  the  catheter  is  to  be  used.  Frequently, 
when  the  urine  has  been  drawn  ofl',  the  reduction  be- 
comes more  easy ;  but  s|pneiiines  the  altered  direction 
of  the  urethra  renders  the  introduction  of  the  catheter 
difficult;  nor  will  the  instrument  pass,  unless  it  be  ac- 
commodated to  the  preternatural  state  of  that  canal. 
Thus,  in  the  retroversion  of  the  uterus,  a  catheter,  very 
much  curved,  answers  better  than  one  nearly  straight, 
like  that  commonly  used  for  females. 

A  curved  catheter,  says  Desault,  only  answers  in 
cases  of  prolapsus  uteri,  &c. ;  but  with  this  difference, 
that  in  a  retroversion,  the  concavity  of  the  instrument 
must  be  turned  towards  the  pubes,  but  in  tlie  prolapsus, 
towards  the  anus.  Sometimes,  the  catheter  will  not 
pass  unless  it  be  rotated,  as  it  were  ;  and  sometimea 
when  a  silver  catheter  cannot  in  any  manner  be  intro- 
duced, an  elastic  one  will  readily  enter. 

Were  every  effort  to  reduce  the  viscera  and  pass  a  ca- 
theter unavailing,  and  the  hazard  of  the  Madder  giving 
way  urgent,  the  surgeon  would  be  called  upon  to  let  out 
the  urine  with  a  trocar. — (See  Bladder,  Puncture  of.) 

7.  Retention  of  Urine  from  the  pressure  of  the  Ute- 
rus or  Vagina  on  the  JVecfc  of  the  Bladder — Besides 
the  distention  of  the  uterus  and  vagina  in  pregnancy 
and  parturition  (which  cases  I  mean  to  pass  over  as 
belonging  more  properly  to  midwifery),  there  are  other 
conditions  of  these  organs  which  may  give  rise  to  a 
retention  of  urine.  Thus  it  sometimes  arises  from  the 
presence  of  various  kinds  of  tumours  or  collectiona  of 
blood,  or  other  fluid  in  the  uterus  or  ovary  ;  or  the  dis- 
tention of  the  vagina  with  the  menses,  pessaries,  &c. 
In  such  cases,  the  retention  of  urine  being  only 
symptomatic,  the  prognosis  must  depend  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  cause,  of  which  the  interruption  of  the  uri- 
nary evacuation  is  only  an  effect.  The  latter  complaint 
is  here  not  very  dangerous,  because  its  inconvenience 
wiay  »H>  obviated  by  means  of  the  catheter.    But  whe» 
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ttie  cause  of  tho  retention  of  urine  is  easily  removed, 
and  the  tone  of  the  bladder  is  not  impnirefi,  even  the 
catheter  is  not  always  necessary,  as  when  the  com- 
plaint is  induced  by  a  pessary  or  collection  of  blood  in 
the  vagina.  In  other  examples,  in  which  the  cause  of 
the  difficulty  of  making  water  cannot  be  immediately 
obviated,  as  in  cases  of  tumours,  the  catheter  must  be 
employed.  In  scirrhous  and  cancerous  diseases  of  the 
uterus  also,  this  instrument  is  the  only  means  of  re- 
lieving the  retention  of  urine,  as  nature  and  art  can  do 
little  for  the  removal  of  the  cause.  It  oug-ht  to  be 
known,  however,  that  as  these  last  diseases  increase, 
an  incontinence  often  succeeds  to  a  retention  of  urine, 
in  consequence  of  ulceration  taking  place  between  the 
upper  surface  of  the  vagina  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
bladder. 

8.  Retention  of  Urine  from  Pressure  of  the  Rectum 
upon  the  JSTeck  of  the  Bladder. — Abscesses  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  this  intestine  ;  hemorrhoidal  tumours  ;  alvine 
concretions ;  and  the  scirrho-contracted  state  of  the 
gut,  &c.,  may  bring  on  a  retention  of  the  urine  by 
pressure  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  The  irritation 
also,  existing  in  these  cases,  may  tend  to  produce  the 
complaint  by  exciting  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
adjacent  part  of  the  urethra.  Here  the  relief  of  the 
retention  of  urine  is  to  be  effected  by  removing  or 
curing  the  other  disorder  which  operates  as  its  cause. 
If  this  cannot  be  immediately  accomplished,  the  ca- 
theter must  be  used,  though,  in  several  instances,  it 
will  be  better  to  avoid  even  the  irritation  of  the  cathe- 
ter, and  try  the  effects  of  bleeding,  the  warm  bath,  and 
opium,  which  will  frequently  enable  the  patient  to 
make  water.  The  last  means,  however,  will  not  suf- 
fice, when  the  cause  of  the  retention  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue a  long  lime. 

9.  Retention  of  Urine  from  foreign  Bodies  in  the 
Bladder. — Without  stopping  to  consider  the  uncommon 
kinds  of  retention  produced  by  carcinoma,  fungous 
diseases,  and  hydatids  in  the  bladder,  let  us  pass  on  to 
the  case  in  which  the  urine  is  obstructed  by  a  calculus 
at  Uie  neck  of  the  bladder.  Here  the  patient,  by  alter- 
ing his  position,  frequently  changes  the  situation  of  the 
stone,  and  is  immediately  able  to  make  water  again. 
However,  this  expedient  will  only  procure  relief  while 
the  calculus  is  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  bladder ;  for, 
after  it  has  become  fixed  in  the  commencement  of  the 
urethra,  it  must  either  be  pushed  back  with  a  catheter, 
taken  hold  of  and  brought  out  with  the  urethra-for- 
ceps used  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  broken  or  pulverized  by 
lithotriiic  instruments,  or  extracted  by  a  kind  of  ope- 
ration, resembling  the  apparatus  minor. — (See  Litho- 
tomy.) 

Many  instances  of  various  kinds  of  worms  in  the 
bladder  are  upon  record.  On  this  subject,  an  interest- 
ing paper  was  published  a  few  years  ago  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Lawrence,  who  met  with  an  example,  in  which  an 
undescribed  species  of  worms  was  abundantly  voided 
from  the  bladder.  "  The  origin  of  those  animals  (says 
Mr.  Lawrence)  which  inhabit  the  internal  parts  of 
Jiving  bodies,  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  Although 
the  intestinal  worms  appear  manifestly,  from  their  pe- 
culiar form,  consistence,  and  organs,  to  be  particularly 
designed  for  those  situations  in  which  they  are  found ; 
although  they  have  generative  organs,  and  no  similar 
animals  are  known  to  exist  out  of  living  bodies,  5'et  it 
has  been  generally  conceived,  that  the  germs  from 
which  they  spring  enter  from  the  mouth.  The  pro- 
duction of  hydatids  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  can- 
not, however,  be  accounted  for  on  such  a  supposition  ; 
neither  can  we  very  easily  conceive  that  ova  should 
enter  from  without  into  the  urinary  organs."  The 
following  facts,  also  slated  by  Ooeze(a3  Mr.  Lawrence 
observes),  entirely  overturn  this  ()|)inion.  Professor 
Brcndel,  of  G5ttingen,  found  ascaridos  in  the  rectum 
of  an  immature  embryo.  IJIumcnbach  discovered 
ttenia;  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  young  dogs  a  few 
hours  after  birth,  &.c. — {Fey-such  eincr  J^aturircschichtc 
der  Eingeweidewilrmcr,  p.  55.)  The  case  which  Mr. 
Lawrence  has  recorded,  exhibits  an  unqucHtionable 
instance  of  peculiar  and  undtj-scribed  wormn,  voided 
from  the  urinary  passages.  This  gentlema^i  say.s,  that 
he  knows  of  no  other  case  in  which  a  distinct  iipi.-cies 
of  worm  has  been  clearly  proved  to  come  from  the 
bladder.  Most  of  the  cases  published  were  instances 
of  connnon  intestinal  round  worms,  which  aomtaimea 
perforate  the  intestines  and  are  discharger!  by  ab- 
or  get  into  the  bladder  after  the  formation  of 


adhesions  between  this  organ  and  tlie  bowels.  In  other 
instances,  coagula  of  blood,  mucus,  or  portions  of  the 
mucous  coat  of  the  bladder,  have  been  mistaken  for 
worms ;  and  as  Mr.  Lawrence  farther  observes,  some 
of  the  descriptions  can  apply  only  to  larvse  of  insects. 
Two  specimens  of  this  last  sort,  he  has  seen  himself, 
which  were  sent  from  the  country  as  worms  voided 
from  the  bladder.— (See  Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  2,  p. 
382,  6rc.) 

In  whatever  way  these  animals  set  into  Mie  bladder, 
a  retention  of  urine  may  be  produced,  cither  when 
they  are  numerous,  or  when  there  is  only  one  present, 
but  large  enough  to  obstruct  the  vesical  orifice  of  the 
urethra.  In  the  very  curious  example  related  by  Mr. 
liawrence,  the  passage  of  the  urine  was  obstructed, 
and  the  use  of  the  catheter  continually  necessary. 
The  oil  of  turpentine  was  given  internally,  with  some 
appearance  of  benefit  at  first ;  but  it  afterward  brought 
on  febrile  symptoms  and  erysipelas,  and  its  exhibiiron 
could  not  be  kept  up.  It  was  then  injected  into  the 
bladder  with  an  equal  part  of  water.  This  rather  ac- 
celerated the  discharge  of  the  worms  :  but  they  came 
away  at  times,  whether  the  injection  was  used  or  not ; 
and  as  this  moans  produced  the  erysipelatous  indispo- 
sition again,  it  was  left  off.  Olive  oil  was  afterward 
injected  :  the  irritation  after  it  was  less,  and  the  fits  of 
pain  about  the  bladder  less  violent.  It  was  calculated 
at  the  time  when  Mr.  Lawrence  was  writing  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  case,  that  from  800  to  1000  worms  had 
been  discharged.  For  a  detail  of  the  symptoms,  and  a 
particular  description  of  the  worms  themselves,  I  must 
refer  to  the  above-mentioned  publication. 

According  to  theobscrvationsof  Desault,  a  retentioi^ 
of  urine  is  frequently  occasioned  by  coagula  of  blood 
in  the  bladder.  The  blood  is  said  sometimes  to  come 
from  the  kidneys,  sometimes  from  the  bladder,  and 
sometimes  it  even  regurgitates  from  the  urethra.  While 
fluid,  it  may  be  expelled  with  the  urine ;  but  when  co- 
agulated, it  is  no  longer  capable  of  being  discharged. 
It  is  the  blood  which  passes  into  the  bladder  after 
wounds,  or  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  that  is  most 
disposed  to  coagulate.  If  the  clots  were  too  large  to 
pass  through  a  catheter,  the  best  plan  would  be  to  inject 
into  the  bladder  lukewarm  water,  for  the  purpose  of 
loosening  and  dissolving  them.  An  instance  of  re- 
tention of  urine  from  a  large  quantity  of  coagulated 
blood  in  the  bladder  is  related  in  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Me- 
dical Gazette,  p.  255.  The  injection  of  warm  water, 
and  the  use  of  a  very  long  catheter,  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing the  discharge  of  the  urine. 

A  retention  of  urine  has  sometimes  arisen  from  the 
entrance  of  a  piece  of  bougie  into  the  bladder.  Even 
whole  bougies,  which  had  not  been  properly  secured, 
have  been  known  to  glide  into  the  cavity  of  that  organ. 
As  Desault  observes,  the  urethra  appears  to  possess  a 
kind  of  antiperistaltic  action,  by  which  it  tends  to  draw 
into  the  bladder  whatever  substances  it  includes ;  for, 
says  he,  it  is  constantly  noticed,  that  when  these  sub- 
stances are  once  within  the  urethra,  if  they  be  not  ex- 
pelled by  the  urine,  they  always  advance  towards  the 
bladder ;  a  circumstance  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  their  weight. 

The  insinuation  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  bladder  is 
a  serious  occurrence  both  for  the  patient  and  surgeon. 
The  former  cannot  avoid  the  consequence,  which  will 
sooner  or  later  originate  from  the  extraneous  substance, 
except  by  submitting  to  a  dangerous  and  painful  ope- 
ration ;  the  latter  will  be  accused  of  being  the  author 
of  all  the  evil,  and  will  find  it  difficult  to  exculpate 
himself.  In  order  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  cutting 
into  the  bladder  in  such  cases,  Desault  proposed  the  use 
of  small  spring- forceps  passed  into  the  bladder  tlirougli 
a  cannula  ;  but,  although  the  instrument  seemed  to  an- 
swer on  the  dead  subject,  no  instances  of  its  doing  so 
on  living  patients  are  on  record.  Were  any  instru- 
ment likely  to  succeed,  I  think  it  would  be  the  urethra- 
forceps,  shaped  like  a  sound,  employed  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper  for  the  extraction  of  small  calculi  from  the 
bladder,  or  the  forceps  used  in  lithotrity.— (See  Lithon- 
triplor,  Lithotomy,  and  Urinary  Calculi.) 

10.  Retention  of  Urine  from  Inflammation  of  the 
Urethra.— \n  order  to  comprehend  the  mechani.Mn  of 
this  case,  it  is  necessary  to  rrmt-mber  that  inllnmma 
lion  never  exists  without  swelling,  and  that  every  lu- 
mefaction  of  the  lining  of  the  urethra  must  nccwj^arliy 
lessen  its  diameter  Inflammation  of  Hie  >"•;;'"'■»  '« 
Mjost  commonly  produced  by  tlic  external  appncallon. 
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or  internal  exhibition,  of  lyttiB,  by  gonorrhoea,  the  un- 
skilful use  of  the  catheter,  the  employment  of  stimu- 
lating injections,  bougies,  &c.  Together  with  the  les- 
sening of  the  canal  by  the  effect  of  swelling,  there  can 
also  be  no  doubt,  that  in  many  of  these  instances  a 
■pasmodic  contraction  of  the  urethra  and  neck  of  the 
bladder  also  contributes  to  the  retention  of  urine.  Al- 
though Desault  believed,  that  inflamed  parts,  endued 
with  a  contractile  power,  were  not  disposed  to  contract 
in  that  state,  yet  it  should  be  recollected,  that,  even  ad- 
mitting this  to  be  true,  the  whole  length  of  the  urethra 
is  seldom  inflamed,  and  a  part  of  it  may  therefore  be 
affected  with  a  spasmodic  action,  without  the  theory 
espoused  by  Desault  being  at  all  implicated.  The  ef- 
fects of  opium,  tobacco,  and  other  antispasmodics 
often  evinced  in  immediately  relieving  these  icinds  of 
retention  of  urine,  seem  indeed  to  leave  no  doubt  re- 
specting the  existence  of  more  or  lees  spasm  in  the 
passage.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  inflammation 
of  the  urethra,  tlie  diagnosis  is  free  from  all  obscurity. 
Besides  the  general  symptoms  of  inflammation,  the 
patient  complains  of  a  scalding  sensation  in  the  pas- 
sage ;  he  experiences  a  great  deal  of  smarting,  which 
is  sometimes  insupportable  when  he  makes  water;  the 
penis  becomes  in  some  degree  swollen,  and  more  ten- 
der; and  a  very  little  pressure  on  the  urethra  gives 
acute  pain.  In  the  mean  time,  the  stream  of  urine  be- 
comes lessened ;  and  at  length  this  fluid  can  only  be. 
voided  in  a  very  narrow  current,  or  only  by  drops,  and 
often  not  at  all. 

The  disorder  is  to  be  treated  on  antiphlogistic  prin- 
ciples. Diluting,  cooling,  mucilaginous  beverages, 
venesection,  leeches  to  the  perineum,  the  vvarni  bath, 
opium,  particularly  in  the  form  of  clysters,  and  foment- 
ations, are  the  means  which  usually  give  relief.  When 
inflammation  exists  in  the  urethra,  it  is  always  desira- 
ble to  avoid  as  long  as  possible  the  employment  of  ca- 
theters, which  create  irritation,  and  of  course  increase 
the  cause  of  the  retention.  It  is  particularly  in  cases 
of  this  description,  and  in  the  retentions  of  urine  aris- 
ing from  strictures,  that  Mr.  Earle  has  suggested  the 
use  of  tobacco  in  the  form  of  clysters ;  a  method  de- 
serving adoption  when  the  means  above  enumerated 
are  unavailing,  and  it  is  preferable  to  the  catheter,  be- 
cause it  does  not  cause  any  increase  of  irritation  and 
inflammation  in  the  urethra. — (See  J\Ied.  Ckir.  Trans, 
vol.  6,  p.  82,  <$-c.) 

11.  detention  of  Urine  from  Laceration  of  the  Ure- 
thra.— The  urethra  is  sometimes,  ruptured  by  vio- 
lent contusions  on  the  perinoeum,  and  tlie  rough  and 
unskilful  use  of  bougies  and  catheters.  The  conse- 
quences usually  are  an  extravasation  of  urine  in  the 
cellular  membrane  of  the  scrotum  and  penis,  a  consi- 
derable dark-coloured  swelling  of  these  parts  often  fol- 
lowed by  sloughing,  and  retention  of  urine.  The  treat- 
ment consists  in  introducing  an  elastic  gum  catheter 
into  the  bladder  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and 
keeping  it  there  until  the  breach  in  the  canal  is  re- 
paired. At  the  same  time,  the  evils  threatened  by  the 
effusion  of  the  urine  are  to  be  averted  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, by  making  two  or  three  free  incisions  in  a  de- 
pending part  of  the  swelling,  and  the  employment  of 
fomentations  and  antiphlogistic  remedies. 

12.  Retention  of  Urine  from  Tumours  situated  in 
the  PerincBum,  Scrotum,  or  Penis. — A  retention  of 
urine  has  been  known  to  arise  from  phlegmonous 
swellings  and  abscesses,  extravasations  of  blood,  and 
urinary  tumours  and  calculi  formed  in  the  perinajum 
and  scrotum ;  also  from  the  pressure  of  a  sarcocele, 
hydrocele,  a  very  large  scrotal  hernia,  an  aneurism  of 
the  corpus  cavernosuni,  a  ligature  on  the  penis,  &c. 

The  radical  cure  of  all  such  retentions  of  urine  can 
onJy  be  accomplished  by  curing  the  disease  on  which 
they  are  dependent.  However,  until  the  cause  can  be 
obviated,  the  urine  must  be  drawn  off  with  a  catheter. 
Elastic  gum  catheters  usually  enter  more  easily  than 
those  made  of  silver,  as  by  their  flexibility  they  accom- 
modate themselves  better  to  any  deviation  of  the  ure- 
tlua  from  its  ordinary  direction.  Desault  particularly 
recommended  a  catheter  of  middling  size  to  be  selected, 
and  introduced  armed  with  its  siilet  until  it  stops  in 
the  canal ;  when  he  advised  withdrawing  the  stilet  for 
about  an  inch,  in  order  to  leave  the  beak  of  the  instru- 
ment quite  free,  so  that  it  might  follow  the  curve  of 
the  urethra.  Then  the  tube  and  the  siilet  were  pushed 
farther  into  the  canal,  care  being  taken,  however,  to 
keep  the  stilet  drawn  back  some  distance  f<-om  the  ex- 


tremity of  the  instrument.    By  these  precautions,  say* 
Desault,  the  catheter  may  always  be  got  into  the  blad*] 
der.    Should  the  introduction  prove  neither  painfu 
nor  diflicult,  Desault  thought  it  better  not  to  annoy  th« 
patient  by  making  him  continually  wear  the  inst 
ment. 

13.  Retention  of  Urine  from  Disease  of  the  Prostat 
Gland. — When  the  swelling  of  the  prostate  gland  is  of  1 
an  inflammatory  kind,  the  retention  of  urine  makes  its-^ 
appearance  with  the  same  kind  of  symptoms  as  attend 
inflammation  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

Here  similar  treatment  to  that  commonly  adopted  for . 
the  retention  of  urine  produced  in  the  latter  case  is  in- 
dicated ;  particularly  bleeding,  fomentations,  the  warn\ 
bath,  opening  medicines,  anodyne  clysters,  the  tincturjt 
ferri  muriati,  and,  in  very  obstinate  urgent  cases, 
enema  of  tobacco.  If  these  means  fail,  the  surgeon 
may  gently  endeavour  to  introduce  an  clastic  gum  ca- 
theter. 

The  symptoms  of  the  retention  of  urine,  caused  by 
chronic  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland,  and  the  rea- 
son of  the  impediment  to  the  discharge  of  that  fluid 
in  such  a  case,  are  explained  in  another  part  of  this 
work. — (See  Prostate  Gland.)  From  the  remarks, 
there  introduced,  it  appears,  that  when  the  regular 
evacuation  of  the  urine  begins  to  be  impeded,  the  ca- 
theter becomes  indispensable,  though  the  surgeon  will, 
often  be  foiled  in  his  endeavour  to  draw  off  the  urine 
with  it,  unless  he  be  duly  acquainted  with  the  morbiij 
changes  produced  in  the  parts.  And,  as  Sabatier  lonj 
ago  very  correctly  observed,  the  urine  may  not  be  di^ 
charged,  though  the  instrument  enter  a  considerable 
way,  either  because  its  beak  becomes  entangled  in  th« 
prostate  gland,  or  betwceyi  a  swollen  portion  of  thii 
gland  and  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  does  not  reach 
the  urine.  Hence,  he  recommended  the  employment 
of  a  catheter  with  a  very  long  beak,  which  should  also 
be  bent  considerably  upwards.  When,  however,  all 
efforts  to  pass  a  catheter  fail,  the  only  resources  are  t<> 
force  a  passage  with  a  conical  catheter,  or  to  puncture 
the  bladder  above  the  pubes.  I  believe  that  the  latter 
proceeding  is  scarcely  ever  necessary  in  this  particular 
form  of  retention  of  urine,  as,  with  moderate  skill,  an 
instrument  may  almost  always  be  passed  by  the  ure- 
thra. Such  is  also  the  opinion  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper.— 
(See  Catheter,  and  Bladder,  Puncture  of.) 

14.  Of  the  Retention  of  Urine  produced  by  Strictures 
in  the  Urethra.— From  the  account  which  is  given  of 
strictures  in  another  part  of  this  Dictionary  (see  Ure- 
thra, Strictures  of),  it  appears  that  almost  every  stric- 
ture, bad  as  it  may  be,  is  capable  of  being  rendered  still 
worse,  and  the  morbid  part  of  the  urethra  more  imper- 
vious, by  a  spasmodic  affection.  Going  out  of  a  warm 
into  a  cold  situation,  drinking,  and  other  kinds  of  in- 
temperance, will  often  bring  on  an  iiTitahle  state  of 
the  canal,  attended  with  a  spasmodic  action  of  the 
strictured  part,  an  increased  difficulty  of  voiding  the 
urine,  and  even  a  total  retention  of  this  fluid.  The 
patient  makes  repeated  efforts  to  relieve  himself,  but 
hardly  a  drop  of  urine  is  discharged.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  bladder  becomes  filled,  and  ascends  above 
the  pubes,  the  abdomen  grows  tense  and  painful,  fever 
comes  on,  the  countenance  looks  red,  the  brain  be- 
comes affected,  and  circumstances  assume  an  ex- 
tremely urgent  appearance. 

In  this  case  antiphlogistic  means  should  be  adopted 
without  delay.  The  patient  ought  to  be  bled,  if  no- 
thing in  his  constitution  and  age  prohibit  this  evacua- 
tion, which  it  may  even  be  proper  to  repeal.  He  should 
also  be  put  into  the  warm  bath,  and  fomentations 
should  be  continually  applied  to  the  hypogastric  re- 
gion. Slightly  diuretic  beverages  may  be  prescribed, 
and  leeches  put  on  the  perinaeum.  The  principal 
means,  however,  from  which  the  greatest  benefit  may 
be  expected,  is  a  liberal  dose  of  the  tinctura  opii,  toge- 
ther with  an  anodyne  clyster.  This  is  also  another 
example  for  which  Mr.  Earle  has  particularly  recom- 
mended the  exhibition  of  tobacco  in  the  form  of  a 
clyster,  and  he  has  related  a  case  in  illustration  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  plan. — (See  Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6, 
p.  88.)'  The  tinctura  ferri  muriati,  which,  according  lo 
Mr.  Cline,  has  a  specific  effect  in  overcoming  spasm 
of  the  urethra,  seems  also  worthy  of  trial.  Indeed,  it 
should  always  be  tried  before  tobacco,  which,  being 
sometimes  violent  in  its  effects,  ought  perhaps  to  be 
the  last  rf!source  in  the  way  of  medicines.  When  such 
measures  fail  in  enabling  the  patient  to  empty  his 
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bladder,  and  this  viscus  is  becoming  more  and  more  dis- 
tended, an  immediate  attempt  siiould  be  made  to  intro- 
duce a  small  flexible  elastic  gum  catlieter  through  the 
stricture  or  strictures  into  the  bladder,  which  object 
may  be  frequently  accomplished,  when  due  care,  per- 
severance, and  gentleness  are  not  neglected. 

Sometimes,  wnen  a  small  (iexible  catheter  cannot  be 
introduced,  a  fine  bougie  admits  of  being  passed  into 
the  bladder,  and,  on  being  withdrawn,  the  urine  fol- 
lows, and  is  discharged. 

When  all  the  preceding  plans  prove  unavailing,  and 
the  danger  arising  from  the  retention  of  urine  conti- 
nues to  increase,  either  the  stricture  must  be  perforated 
with  a  stilet  made  for  the  purpose,  forced  with  the 
conical  sound  (see  Catheter),  an  incision  practised  be- 
liind  the  obstruction,  or  the  bladder  punctured.  The 
cannula  of  the  trocar  should  then  be  left  in  tlie  wound 
till  the  strictures  are  either  cured,  or,  at  least,  till  the 
urine  resumes  its  natural  course. 

15.  Retention  uf  Urine  from  the  Lodgement  of  fo- 
reign Bodies  in  the  Urethra. — That  such  accident 
must  obstruct  the  discharge  of  urine,  is  too  plain  to 
need  any  particular  explanation.  Calculi  are  the  most 
common  substances  which  bring  on  this  kind  of  case, 
but  articles  introduced  into  the  urethra  from  without, 
such  as  bougies,  large  pins,  &c.,  are  occasionally  lodged 
in  the  passage ;  and  I  once  extracted  from  a  man's 
urethra  a  long  black  pin,  with  which  he  had  been  ex- 
amining the  passage.  The  head  of  it  was  towards  the 
perinseum,  and  the  point  about  two  inches  from  the 
orifice  of  the  glans.  I  passed  the  point  through  the 
lower  surface  of  the  urethra,  and  then  taking  liold  of 
it,  drew  it  farther  out,  turned  the  head  towards  the 
glans,  from  the  orifice  of  which  it  was  then  easily  re- 
moved. When  substances  like  calculi  lodge,  oily  in- 
jections are  sometimes  tried,  with  the  view  of  render- 
ing the  passage  more  slippery,  and  occasionally  the 
dilatation  of  the  canal  with  bougies  and  catheters, 
followed  by  a  very  forcible  expulsion  of  the  urine,  has 
answered.  The  ancients  sometimes  tried  the  effect  of 
Euction.  When  the  foreign  body  is  closely  embraced 
by  the  urethra,  and  it  cannot  be  pushed  forwards  by  the 
fingers,  Dosault  recommends  endeavouring  to  extract 
it  with  the  forceps  invented  for  the  purpose  by  Mr. 
Hunter,  and  which  are  contained  in  a  cannula ;  or  the 
urethra-forceps  spoken  of  in  the  articles  Lithotomy  and 
Urinary  Calculi  might  be  employed.  When,  how- 
ever, the  foreign  body  is  loo  large  to  be  taken  out  in 
this  manner,  it  nmst  be  extracted  by  an  incision.  If 
aa  elastic  catheter  be  now  kept  in  the  urethra,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  urine  from  coming  into  contact  with  the 
cut  part,  the  wound  will  heal  very  well.  Some  time 
ago  there  was  published  a  case  of  calculus  in  the  ure- 
thra, attended  with  dysury,  where  almost  instantane- 
ous relief  was  obtained  from  the  exhibition  of  a  tobacco 
clyster.  The  patient  soon  felt  a  strong  desire  to  void 
nis  urine,  and  "  upon  making  the  attempt,  a  large  cal- 
culus came  rolling  along  the  urethra,  with  complete 
relief  of  all  his  complaints."— (See  Edinb.  Med.  and 
Surgical  Journal,  vol.  12,  p.  373.) 
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V  Uritre,  ct  par  Paralysic  de  la  Vessie,  S,-c.  800.  Paris, 
1806.  Home's  Practical  Obs.  on  the  Treatment  of 
Strictures,  Src.  3  vols.;  and  on  Disease.f  of  the  Pros- 
tate Gland,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lond.  ISll— 1818.  Jf.  Earlc, 
in  Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  G,  p.  82,  Sfc.  J.  Howskip 
on  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs,  8vo.  Lond.  1823. 

UTERUi^,  INVERSION  OF.  Tlilscase  may  ciilier 
be  complete  or  incomplete.  When  it  U  Incomplete, 
only  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  passrs  through  the  oa 
tincie.    When  the  inversion  is  complete,  the  uterus 
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becomes  entirely  turned  inside  out,  passing  through 
the  opening  in  its  cervix,  dragging  along  with  it  a  part 
of  the  vagina,  and  descending  more  or  less  far  down, 
sometimes  even  between  the  patient's  thighs. 

The  inversion  of  the  uterus  mostly  arises  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  placenta  is  extracted  after  deli- 
very. Immediately  after  parturition  the  uterus  is  not 
yet  contracted,  and  its  cervix  is  in  a  widened  state. 
When  things  are  thus  disposed,  the  uterus  may  easily 
follow  the  after-birth,  which  is  attached  to  it,  and  thus 
become  inverted.  The  event  is  particularly  liable  to 
happen  ;  1st,  When  a  premature  attempt  is  made  to 
extract  the  placenta.  2dly,  When  the  funis  is  pulled 
outwards,  without  due  care  being  taken  to  support  the 
uterus  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  3dly,  When 
the  operator  draws  out  the  after-birth  too  rouglily  and 
violently.  Though  the  placenta  is  sometimes  so  adhe- 
rent that  its  extraction  is  difficult,  and  a  risk  must  be 
encountered  of  dragging  down  the  uterus  with  it,  this 
disagreeable  accident  may  generally  be  avoided  by 
performing  the  necessary  separation  of  the  parts  with 
the  fingers  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  uteius. 

The  inversion  following  delivery  does  not  always 
proceed  from  unskilfulness;  but  sometimes  happens, 
notwithstanding  every  precaution,  either  because  the 
patients  themselves  make  too  violent  efforts,  or  because 
the  uterus  is  enlarged  and  heavy ;  or  else  in  conse- 
quence of  some  predisposition,  some  unusual  laxity  of 
the  organ,  which  can  neither  be  foreseen  nor  prevented. 
Ruysch  saw  an  inversion  of  the  uterus  take  place  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  although  delivery  had 
occurred  in  the  most  favourable  way. 

Mr.  Windsor  believes  that  when  the  uterus  and  va- 
gina are  in  a  relaxed  state,  and  the  female  has  been 
subject  to  prolapsus  uteri,  there  is  a  greater  disposi- 
tion to  the  occurrence  of  inversion  at  the  time  of 
labour  than  when  such  condition  of  the  parts  does  not 
exist.— {Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  10,  jp.  360.) 

A  tendency  to  the  accident  is  very  common  in 
women  who  have  once  been  afflicted  with  it.  Amand 
mentions  a  woman  who  had  an  inversion  of  the  uterus 
after  her  first  delivery,  but  the  part  was  reduced.  She 
was  attended  by  Amand  again  in  her  next  confine- 
ment, and  another  inversion  of  uterus,  quite  as  bad  aa 
the  first,  would  have  happened,  had  he  not,  on  per- 
ceiving the  disposition  to  the  accident,  introduced  his 
finger  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  separated  the 
placenta  from  its  attachments,  before  making  any 
attempt  to  extract  it. 

Besides  causes  connected  with  parturition,  there  are 
others  of  a  different  nature.  Ruysch,  Mauriceau,  and 
Lamolte  supposed  an  inversion  of  the  uterus  could 
only  happen  at  the  time  when  the  placenta  was  ex- 
tracted, or  a  little  while  afterward.  The  accident 
seemed  to  them  impossible  at  any  other  period,  both 
on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  uteru.«,  and  the 
smallness  of  the  os  tincoD.  However,  many  facts  prove 
that  the  case  may  also  depend  on  internal  causes,  and 
affect  women  who  have  never  had  children  as  well  as 
others  who  have  had  them.  Thus,  polypi  of  the  uterus 
may  bring  on  inversion  of  the  part.  As  their  pedicle 
is  attached  to  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  they  may 
easily  drag  it  downwards  when  its  texture  is  lax  and 
soft,  particularly  as  the  operation  of  their  weight  is 
continual. — (See  Denman^s  Plates  of  a  Polypus,  with 
an  Inversion  of  the  Uterus,  fol.  1801.)  Uterine  he- 
morrhages may  also  be  conducive  to  the  accident,  both 
because  they  relax  the  texture  of  the  uterus,  and 
because  they  are  usually  attended  with  fute  pain, 
which  makes  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles 
act  upon  the  uterus  with  all  their  power. 

Levret  sjteaks  of  a  case  of  inversion  of  the  uterus, 
where  the  displacement  was  not  noticed  until  five  years 
after  delivery.  In  this  example,  it  is  conjectured  that 
the  very  gradual  and  slow  formation  of  the  disease 
mtist  have  been  the  reason  of  its  not  liaving  attracted 
earlier  attention.— (/Jzct.  des  Sciences  Mid.  t  23,  p. 
288.  Also,  Baudelocque,  in  Brogniard,  Bulletin  des 
Sciences,  2,  n.  1.) 

When  an  inversion  of  the  uterus  takes  place  after 
delivery,  there  are  certain  symptoms  by  which  it  may 
easily  be  known.  The  uterus,  in  its  natural  niiunlion, 
thickened  and  swelled  aa  it  is  at  this  period,  prrsrnis 
Itself  in  the  hypogastric  region  in  the  form  of  a  round 
circumscribed  tumour ;  but  when  it  hai*  fallm  down- 
wards and  become  itiverted,  a  vncnncv  i»  (fU  "•  ine 
situation  which  it  ought  to  occupy.    Wl»en  the  Invwr 
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sion  is  incomplete,  an  examination  with  the  fingers 
detects  in  the  vagina  a  tumour  shaped  like  the  segment 
of  a  sphere,  having  a  smooth  surface,  and  surrounded 
by  the  cervix  uteri  as  by  a  kind  of  collar,  round  which 
the  finger  may  easily  be  passed,  either  between  it  and 
the  uterus,  or  between  it  and  the  vagina.  When  the 
inversion  is  complete,  which  case  is  more  rare  tlian  the 
preceding,  a  tumour  may  be  felt  in  the  vagina,  from 
which  it  sometimes  even  protrudes,  apt  to  bleed,  of  an 
irregularly  round  shape,  hanging  by  a  neck,  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  surrounded  by  the  above  circular,  thick, 
fleshy  substance,  consisting  of  the  os  uteri  itself.  The 
slightest  touch  makes  the  swelling  bleed.  The  part 
has  a  red  colour,  which,  however,  generally  diminishes 
m  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the  displacement.  In 
ime,  indeed,  its  surface  becomes  less  sensible  to  exter- 
nal impressions,  and  only  bleeds  at  the  menstrual 
periods ;  the  blood  oozing  from  every  point  of  the 
swelling,  and  not  issuing  from  a  single  aperture  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  tumour,  as  in  cases  of  prolapsus 
uteri. 

In  the  incomplete  inversion,  patients  feel  acute  pain 
in  the  groins  and  kidneys,  an  oppressive  sense  of  liea- 
viness  in  the  hypogastric  region,  and  a  tenesmus ; 
which,  compelling  tliem  to  make  violent  efforts,  forces 
the  uterus  farther  down,  and  sometimes  produces  a 
total  inversion  of  it.  Besides  these  synjptoms,  more 
or  less  copious  hemorrhages  also  occur.  When  the 
inversion  is  complete,  the  pain  is  more  acute,  the  loss 
of  blood  more  considerable,  and  the  patient  often 
affected  with  peculiar  weakness,  followed  by  cold 
sweats,  convulsions,  and  delirium. 

In  both  forms  of  the  disease,  if  the  reduction  be  not 
almost  immediately  effected,  fatal  consequences  fre- 
quently ensue,  either  very  soon  after  the  accident, 
from  the  violence  of  the  hemorrliage,  or  at  a  more  or 
less  remote  period,  partly  from  repeated  losses  of 
blood,  and  partly  from  the  constitutional  irritation  and 
disturbance  incessantly  kept  up. 

Happily,  as  Mr.  Windsor  observes,  the  accident  ad- 
mits of  remedy,  if  an  intelligent  person  be  present  to 
replace  the  uterus ;  for,  if  this  be  done  immediately, 
and  the  hand  of  the  accoucheur  be  retained  in  the 
cavity  of  tliis  organ  until  it  has  contracted,  and  the 
patient  be  afterward  confined  to  the  recumbent  pos- 
ture, she  will  generally  do  well.  An  unsettled  point 
appears  to  be,  whether  the  placenta,  if  still  remaining, 
should  be  extracted  before  or  after  the  reduction.  Mr. 
Windsor,  who  appears  inclined  to  prefer  the  latter 
method,  refers  to  two  examples,  in  which  each  plan 
was  followed  by  a  recovery. — (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans. 
9ol.  10,  p.  360.) 

And  in  all  cases,  as  the  same  author  remarks,  the 
accoucheur,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  should 
assure  himself  by  manual  examination  that  the  os 
internum  is  free,  while  an  endeavour  is  made  to  feel 
the  uterus  with  the  hand  placed  upon  the  abdomen. 
"  In  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  this  practice,"  says 
Mr.  Windsor,  "  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  lives  have 
been  lost;  the  true  causeof  the  succeeding  hemorrhage 
not  being  ascertained  till  too  late,  as  liappened  in  the 
fatal  case  that  occurred  to  a  midwife  here  (Manches- 
ter) last  winter."  Some  women  perish  at  once,  or 
within  a  few  hours ;  and  when  they  live  longer,  the 
reduction  is  exceedingly  difficult,  because  the  uterus 
and  its  cervix  are  becoming  more  and  more  con- 
tracted. 

In  the  reduction,  Sabatier  regards  the  interposition 
oflinen  between  the  hands  and  the  uterus  as  unneces- 
eary,  and  even  disadvantageous;  beca.use  it  prevents 
the  practitioner  from  having  the  assistance  of  a  correct 
feel  of  the  part.  The  trial  should  be  continued  as  long 
as  the  patient's  strength  will  allow.  However,  if  the 
tumour  were  in  an  inflamed  state,  it  would  be  prudent 
to  put  the  patient  in  the  warm  bath,  use  emollient 
applications,  and  exhibit  anodyne  and  laxative  medi- 
cines, &c. 

When  the  reduction  cannot  be  accomplished,  many 
patients  die ;  while  others  survive,  subject  to  an  op- 
pressive sense  of  weight  and  frequent  hemorrhages, 
which  bring  on  great  emaciation.  Sabatier  attended 
two  patients  who  had  had  an  inversion  of  the  uterus 
si.'«  months,  and  yet  they  were  able  to  go  about  their 
family  affairs.  'J'he  same  author  had  heard  of  other 
women  who  had  been  afflicted  with  an  inversion  of 
♦he  uterus  several  years. 

If  the  reduction  cannot  be  performed,  and  the  patient 
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survive  the  immediate  effects  of  the  injuiy, 
degree  of  inflammatory  symptoms,  accompanied  with 
fever,  ensues.  The  abdomen  becomes  full,  tender  to 
the  touch,  and,  at  its  lower  part,  sometimes  rather 
hard.  There  is  cosliveness  of  the  bowels,  and  some- 
times retention  of  urine,  requiring  for  a  time  the  use 
of  the  catheter.  By  the  use  of  fomentations,  enemata.. 
laxatives,  and  an  antiphlogistic  regimen,  the  symptoms 
abate,  the  power  of  expehing  the  urine,  especially  if 
the  uterus  is  first  raised  a  little  in  the  vagina,  is  re 
gained,  and  the  patient  gradually  recovers  the  full 
power  of  this  function.  Afterward,  she  becomes  able 
to  walk  about,  suckles  her  infant,  and  perhaps  enjoys 
apparently  even  a  tolerable  state  of  health;  yet  the 
sanguineous  discharges  generally  after  a  time  return 
profusely,  and  her  pale  countenance  and  emaciated 
appearance  indicate  the  greatest  debility. 

About  the  time  when  she  relinquishes  the  oflSce  of  . 
suckling,  the  menses  return  more  regularly,  the  dis- 
charges of  blood  are  very  considerable  in  quantity,  or 
of  long  duration,  the  mucous  discharges  are  generally 
copious  at  other  times,  and  the  constitution  begins  to 
sink  under  the  reiterated  losses  it  sustains.  The  pulse 
becomes  frequent,  the  appetite  is  impaired,  a  cough, 
with  hectic  symptoms,  sometimes  occurs,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  quite  unable  to  pursue  lier  usual  domestic 
duties.  In  this  state,  palliative  means,  as  the  use  of 
astringent  and  other  remedies,  become  inadequate  to 
check  the  exhausted  progress  of  the  complaint,  and  the 
unfortunate  sufferer  must  soon  perish  unless  some 
decisive  means  be  devised  for  her  relief.  In  this  pain- 
ful extremity,  the  extirpation  of  the  uterus  itself  has 
been  proposed  as  tlie  most  cflicient  means  of  relief; 
and,  formidable  as  the  operation  at  first  view  seems,  it 
is  known  to  have  been  already  performed  with  suc- 
cess."— ( Windsor,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  10,  p 
361—363.) 

One  of  the  most  afflicting  consequences  of  an  inver- 
sion of  the  uterus  is  so  considerable  an  inflammation 
of  the  part,  as  to  induce  a  danger  of  its  mortifying.  In 
this  circumstance,  the  extirpation  of  the  uterus  has 
been  also  suggested,  and  even  practised ;  an  operation 
that  has  had  but  little  success,  the  majority  of  patients 
on  whom  it  has  been  practised  under  such  circum 
stances  having  died. 

The  practice  of  extirpating  the  invertet^  uterus 
through  apprehension  of  the  part  mortifying,  cannot  be 
too  strongly  reprobated  ;  for,  unless  mortification  has 
really  happened,  the  uterus  may  possibly  be  brought  into 
a  state  again  in  which  the  inconveniences  arising  from 
its  inversion  would  be  very  supportable,  and  the  opera- 
tion altogether  avoided.  Even  supposing  mortification 
were  to  take  place,  the  indication  would  be  to  appease 
the  bad  symptoms,  and  promote  the  set)aration  of  the 
sloughs  by  suitable  applications,  without  doing  any 
injury  to  the  living  parts.  One  example,  in  which  the 
latter  practice  was  successfully  adopted,  is  recorded  by 
Rousset.  That  the  extirpation  of  the  uterus,  when 
this  organ  is  completely  or  incompletely  inverted, 
totally  irreducible,  and  attended  with  the  sufferings 
and  reduced  health  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Windsor, 
may  sometimes  be  advisable,  cannot  now  be  doubted. 
The  unequivocal  examples  on  record  of  the  removal 
of  the  cancerous  uterus  by  Osiander,  Duituytren,Lan- 
genbeck,  and  others,  and  the  cases  published  by  Mr 
Newnham,  Mr.  Windsor,  and  Dr.  C.  Johnson  {Dublin 
Hospital  Reports,  vol.  3),  where  the  inverted  and  irre- 
ducible uterus  was  successfully  extirpated,  furnish  suf- 
ficient evidence  in  favour  of  the  practice,  without 
referring  to  numerous  other  cases  reported  on  older 
authorities,  tlie  correctness  of  some  of  which  may  be 
questionable. 

In  fact,  polypi,  growing  from  the  uterus,  frequently 
attain  so  considerable  a  size,  that  they  protrude  out  of 
the  vagina,  and  are  occasionally  inistaken  for  the 
uterus  itself  TJie  surgeon  extirpates  the  tumour  with 
a  ligature ;  the  operation  does  not  undeceive  him 
about  the  nature  of  the  part;  his  patient  has  a 
favourable  recovery ;  and  tlie  case  is  published  as  an 
instance  of  the  successful  extirpation  oi  ihc  uterus 
itself 

Although  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  inversion  of  the 
uterus  which  happens  soon  after  delivery,  it  is  not  so 
to  make  out  the  nature  of  such  cases  as  happen  m 
other  circumstances,  notwithstanding  the  presence  o 
the  same  kind  of  symptoms.  As  cases  of  the  lalte 
kind  are  uncommon,  and,  consequently,  not  expecte*^ 
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mistakes  are  the  more  liable  to  be  made.  A  polypus 
has  often  been  mistaken  for  an  inversion  of  the  uterus ; 
but  it  should  be  recollected,  that  the  upper  part  of  a 
polypus  is  always  narrow,  and  the  tumour,  which  is 
not  very  sensible,  is  irreducible;  whereas,  the  uterus, 
in  a  state  of  incomplete  inversion,  forms  a  semi- 
spherical  swelling,  sometimes  a  little  oblong,  but  always 
broader  above  than  below.  It  is  very  sensible,  and 
may  generally  be  reduced.  And  when  the  inversion 
is  complete,  the  tumour  has  a  greater  resemblance  to  a 
polypus,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  have  a  pedicle,  but, 
the  impossibility  of  introducing  a  probe  far  at  the  cir- 
cumference of  such  pedicle,  as  can  be  done  in  cases 
of  polypi,  will  generally  serve  at  once  as  a  criterion  of 
the  nature  of  the  disease. 

The  greatest  obscurity  in  the  diagnosis  is  said  to 
prevail  when  the  rnversion  is  partial  and  chronic,  be- 
cause the  03  uteri  then  encircles  the  summit  of  the 
turnour,  just  as  it  does  a  polypus,  and,  in  both  cases,  the 
finger  will  pass  all  around  between  the  parts.— (See 
J^ewnliam's  Essay  on  Inversio  Uteri,  with  a  History 
of  the  successful  Extirpation  of  that  Org  an, p.  82,  Suo. 
Lond.  1818.)  However,  as  I  do  not  believe,  with  this 
gentleman,  that  the  neck  of  a  polypus  is  frequently  as 
large,  and  sometimes  larger  than  its  inferior  portion,  I 
should  yet  expect,  that  the  difTerence  in  the  form  of  the 
two  swellings  perceptible  on  manual  examination 
would  here  be  an  important  criterion.  In  general, 
also,  the  fact,  that  inversion  of  the  uterus  first  happens 
at  or  soon  after  delivery,  is  a  consideration  that  would 
tend  to  a  right  discrimination  of  the  cases,  inasmuch  as 
the  first  protrusion  of  a  polypus  directly  after  delivery 
is  rare,  and  when  it  does  happen  under  these  circum- 
stances, is  probably  always  complete,  and  not  partial. 

Reduction  is  the  only  plan,  whether  the  case  has 
arisen  from  the  weight  of  a  polypus,  or  from  uterine 
hemorrhage.  However,  this  proceeding  is  generally 
useless,  when  the  disease  originates  from  obesity.  In 
the  latter  case,  as  the  cause  still  continues  in  full  force, 
the  uterus  is  soon  displaced  again,  and  a  pessary  is  the 
only  means  to  which  the  patient  can  resort. 

Having  delivered  many  additional  observations  on 
the  subject  of  inversion  of  the  womb,  in  the  second 
vol.  of  the  First  Lines  of  Surgery,  ed.  4, 1  shall  here 
conclude  with  referring  to  some  works,  in  which  the 
reader  will  find  valuable  instruction  on  the  subject. 
F.  B.  Wachter  de  Prolapsu  et  inversione  Uteri,  Halce, 
1745.  Jlct.  JsTaturcE  Cur.,  vol.  C,  obs.  107,  uterus  feli- 
citer  extirpatus.  J^auche,  Des  Maladies  de  V  Uterus, 
8vo.  Paris,  1816.  Osiander,  JVeue  Denkwiirdigkeiten, 
1  b.p.  307.  Sabatier,  Midecine  Opiratoire,  t.  '2.  Diet. 
des  Sciences  Mid.  I.  23,  p.  .287.  W.  JVewnham  on  the 
Symptoms,  Causes,  and  Treatment  of  Inversio  Uteri, 
with  a  History  of  the  successful  Extirpation  of  that 
Organ,  during  the  Chronic  Stage  of  the  Disease,  Hvo. 
Lond.  1818.  J.  Windsor,  Obs.  on  Inversion  of  the 
Uterus,  with  a  Case  of  successful  Extirpation  of  that 
Organ,  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  10, p.  358,  ($-c.  Denman's 
Plates  of  a  Polypus,  with  an  Inversion  of  the  Uterus, 
1801.  Dr.  Baillie's  Series  of  Engravings,  <S-c.,  fasc. 
9,  tab.  5.  Cleghorn,  in  Med.  Communications,  vol.  2 : 
achronic  case.  E.  B.  Heriog  de  Inversione  Uteri,  4to. 
Wirccb.  1817. 

UTERUS,  POLYPI  OF.    (See  Pohjpus.) 

UTERUS,  PROLAPSUS  OF.  The  womb,  situated 
in  the  upper  and  middle  part  of  the  pelvis,  is  but  im- 
perfectly secured  in  its  natural  place  by  means  of  its 
broad  and  round  ligaments:  hence,  it  sometimes  de- 
scends into  the  lesser  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  so  as  to  pass 
more  or  less  down  the  vagina,  or  even  protrude  beyond 
the  labia.  The  first  case  is  the  incomplete ;  the  second, 
the  complete  prolapsus  uteri. 

In  the  first  form  of  the  disease,  where  the  uterus  has 
not  passed  down  so  low  as  to  protrude  externally,  some 
of  the  complaints  which  the  patient  experiences 
ilepcnd  upon  the  pressure  of  the  dis[)laced  viscus  u[>on 
the  parts  unaccustomed  to  it,  particularly  the  bladder 
and  rectum  ;  while  other  inconveniences  arise  from  the 
tension  of  the  ligaments,  destined  to  retain  the  organ 
in  lis  natural  position.  These  last  grievances  are 
chiefly  a  sense  of  heaviness  in  the  pelvis,  and  a  drag- 
ging pain  in  the  loins;  symptoms  which  are  aggra- 
vated when  the  patient  sits  up,  or  walks  about,  but 
diminish  when  hIic  remains  in  bed,  though,  as  the 
disease  when  neglected  scarcely  ever  falls  to  grow 
worse,  they  rarely  subside  altogether.  Howevrr,  such 
idment  actually   sometimes  happens,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  the  parts  becoming  gradually  habituated  to 
their  change  of  situation.  WJien  the  disease  comes 
on  with  great  suddenness,  the  symptoms  are  remarked 
to  be  much  more  severe  than  when  it  takes  place 
slowly :  in  the  first  case,  long-continued  syncope,  pain 
over  the  whole  abdomen,  tenesmus,  uterine  hemor- 
rhage, inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  and  severe 
febrile  symptoms  may  be  excited. 

With  regard  to  the  etlects,  caused  by  the  pressure  of 
the  tumour  on  the  bladder  and  rectum,  they  consist  of 
more  or  less  difficulty  in  voiding  tiie  urine  and  feces. 
The  dysury  and  constipation  increase  in  proportion  as 
the  patient  continues  in  an  upright  posture,  and  the 
uterus  descends  nearer  to  the  inferior  orifice  of  the 
vagina.  Sometimes  the  irritation  brings  on  a  conside- 
rable mucous  discharge,  which,  when  the  patient 
suffers  little  other  inconvenience  from  the  prolapsus,  is 
apt  to  be  mistaken  for  fluor  albus  or  gonorrhoea. 

A  woman  may  become  pregnant,  notwithstanding 
an  incomplete  prolapsus  of  the  womb.  The  displace- 
ment may  even  take  place  at  a  more  or  less  advanced 
period  of  gestation  (Portal  des  Accouchemens),  while, 
in  other  still  more  uncommon  instances,  the  prolapsus 
has  been  remarked  to  disappear,  when  the  period  of 
labour  drew  near.  Cases  exemphfying  both  these 
facts,  are  related  by  Loder  {Journ.  fiir  die  Chir.  b.  2, 
p.  13),  by  Saviard;  Portal  {Mem.  de  VMcad.  de  Chir.  t. 
3.),  in  the  Journ.  de  M6decine,  t.  45,  and  by  Chopar» 
(Traite  des  Maladies  des  Voies  Urinaires).  A  pro- 
lapsus uteri  may  also  happen  during  parturition. 
— {Oarin,  Jour,  de  Med.  continue,  t.  4,  p.  265 ;  Ducreuz. 
Mem.  de  VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  8,  p.  393.) 

When,  in  the  course  of  lime,  a  prolapsus  uteri 
changes  from  the  incomplete  to  the  complete  slate,  all 
the  inconveniences  depending  upon  the  pressure  of  the 
part  upon  the  rectum  and  bladder,  subside ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  feces  and  urine  are  now  freely  voided.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  symptoms  arising  from  the 
stretching  of  the  peritoneum  become  considerably 
worse.  The  uterus  drags  down  with  it  the  vagina, 
which  becomes  doubled  on  itself;  and  a  part  of  the 
bladder,  connected  with  the  upper  part  of  the  latter  tube, 
is  also  drawn  down.  Some  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
may  even  fall  into  the  cul-de-sac,  formed  by  the  vagina, 
and  considerably  increase  the  size  of  the  tumour.  The 
swelling,  protruding  between  the  thighs,  is  of  an 
oblong,  nearly  cylindrical  form,  and  terminates  below 
in  a  narrow  extremity,  in  which  a  transverse  opening, 
the  OS  tincffi,  may  be  discerned,  from  which  the  menset 
are  discharged  at  the  periods  prescribed  by  nature. 
However,  the  cylindrical  shape  of  the  tumour  may  lead 
to  mistakes,  for  the  vagina,  being  doubled  on  itself,  and 
exposed  to  the  effects  of  the  air,  sometimes  looks  like 
skin.  Hence,  women  thus  afflicted  have  occasionally 
been  supposed  to  be  hermaphrodites,  the  tumour  being 
mistaken  for  a  penis.  Such  a  case  is  recorded  by 
Saviard. 

The  patient  is  generally  troubled  with  tenesmus,  and 
sometimes  feels  acute  pain  in  the  tumour  itselt',  which  is 
subject  to  inflame  and  ulcerate,  in  consequence  of  its 
depending  posture,  the  friction  to  which  it  is  exposed, 
and  the  irritation  of  the  urine. 

The  direction  both  of  the  bladder  and  urethra 
becomes  horizontal,  so  that  the  urine  is  thrown  for- 
wards, or  even  upwards,  in  which  latter  case  it  wets 
the  abdomen.  Frequently  the  bladder  cannot  be  emp- 
tied without  the  assistance  of  the  catheter ;  and  some- 
times the  displaced  uterus  becomes  affected  witfc 
inflammation  and  swelling.  In  many  cases  there  are 
profuse  hemorrhages.  However,  some  women  become 
so  habituated  to  the  disease,  that  they  hardly  seem  to 
experience  any  annoyance  from  it :  whenever  ihcy  arc 
in  an  erect  posture,  and  walk  about,  the  womb  falls 
down,  bringing  with  it  the  vagina ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
lie  down  on  their  backs,  the  parts  as  readily  return  into 
their  natural  position  again. 

The  incomplete  prolapsus  is  alone  subject  to  any  ob- 
scurity, which,  however,  may  be  dispelled  by  manual 
examination.  In  this,  however,  some  precautions  are 
necessary.  For  instance,  as  the  womb  generally  re 
turns  into  its  natural  situation  when  the  patient  lies 
down,  the  examination  should  always  be  made  ns  ."he 
is  standing  up.  For  the  same  reason,  if  she  Is  In  the 
habit  of  lying  long  in  bed,  the  morning  is  not  the  b'^st 
period  of  the  day  for  the  examination.  'I'h''  prncll- 
tioner  may  also  be  deceived,  if  be  exnniin*'  the  itarl» 
when  the  rectum  and  bladder  ore  distendwl  with  thcU 
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contents,  in  which  state  the  uterus  may  be  hindered 
from  descending  as  low  as  at  other  periods. 

If  attention  be  paid  to  these  circumstances,  an  in- 
complete prolapsus  may  always  be  distinguished 
without  risit  of  error.  However,  the  records  of  sur- 
gery prove,  that  the  case  has  sometimes  been  mistaken 
by  the  inexperienced  or  ignorant  for  a  polypus,  and 
the  part  extirpated  under  this  supposition.  So  serious 
a  blunder  will  be  avoided,  if  care  be  taken  to  remember, 
that  polypi  are  generally  softer,  and  less  sensible,  than 
the  uterus  ;  thai,  in  a  case  of  prolapsus,  the  os  tincajis 
situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  swelling ;  and  that  if 
by  chance  any  resembling  aperture  should  be  met  with 
upon  the  corresponding  portion  of  a  polypus,  the  pro- 
lapsus may  still  be  known  by  the  greater  depth  to 
which  a  probe  will  enter  such  opening.  A  polypus  of 
the  uterus,  I  believe,  is  always  broadest  at  that  ex- 
tremity which  is  nearest  the  vulva  ;  but  the  womb,  in 
a  state  of  incomplete  prolapsus,  forms  a  tumour  which 
is  narrower  below  than  above.  With  very  few  excep- 
tions, the  womb  is  likewise  reducible,  and  the  patient 
directly  afterward  feels  great  relief;  whereas  a  polypus 
cannot  be  pushed  back,  and  the  attempt,  instead  of 
giving  relief,  only  increases  the  patient's  sufterings. 

In  a  complete  prolapsus,  no  doubt  can  ever  prevail 
about  the  real  nature  of  the  case,  for  wliatever  uncer- 
tainty the  feel  of  the  parts  may  create,  none  can  ever 
remain  when  the  swelling  is  distinctly  visible. 

Although  Mauriceau,  Saviard,  and  Monro  have  re- 
corded instances  of  prolapsus  uteri  in  maidens,  such 
cases  are  exceedingly  rare.  The  disease  is  hardly  ever 
met  with,  except  in  women  who  have  had  children, 
and  generally  in  those  who  have  borne  a  great  many. 
This  particularity  is  ascribed  by  writers  to  tlie  elon- 
gation of  the  ligaments  of  tJie  uterus  in  women,  in 
whom  this  organ  has  been  repeatedly  gravid.  The 
same  consideration  may  also  account  for  the  frequency 
of  prolapsus  uteri  during  the  first  months  subsequent 
to  parturition,  especially  as  the  womb  remains  for  some 
time  after  labour  more  enlarged  and  heavy  than  na- 
tural. The  disease  is  more  common  in  thin  than  fat 
women,  and  is  said  often  to  take  place  in  females  wiien 
they  suddenly  change  from  a  fat  to  a  very  emaciated 
state.  The  displacement  is  facilitated  by  a  capacious 
vagina,  by  a  great  width  of  the  lesser  cavity  of  the 
pelvis,  and  the  effects  of  tedious  and  profuse  attacks 
of  fluor  albus.  Prolapsus  uteri  has  also  been  brought 
on  by  violent  concussions  of  the  body  ;  the  i)rotracted 
efforts  of  vomiting,  coughing,  or  crying,  hard  labour, 
and  lifting  or  carrying  heavy  burdens.  In  what  has  been 
stated,  one  may  discern  the  reason,  why  the  affliction 
is  so  frequent  among  the  lower  classes  of  society,  and 
why  women,  for  a  certain  time  after  parturition,  should 
avoid  an  erect  posture,  and  every  kind  of  exertion.  In 
the  treatment  of  prolapsus  uteri,  there  are  two  indi- 
cations :  the  first  is  to  reduce  the  part ;  and  the  second 
is  to  keep  it  from  falling  down  again. 

In  tlie  incomplete  prolapsus,  tiie  first  indication  is 
very  easy  of  accomplishment ;  and,  indeed,  when  the 
patient  is  placed  on  her  back  with  iier  pelvis  raised 
somewhat  higher  than  her  chest,  the  uterus  often  re- 
turns of  itself  into  its  natural  situation  again.  At  all 
events,  the  reduction  may  be  immediately  effected  by 
pusliing  the  uterus  up  into  the  pelvis  with  the  fingers. 

More  difficulty  generally  attends  the  reduction  of  a 
complete  prolapsus.  Here  the  same  posture  is  to  be 
chosen  as  in  the  former  case;  but  the  legs  and  thighs 
should  be  bent.  The  rectum  should  also  be  first  emptied 
with  clysters.  Sometimes,  indeed,  every  attempt  at 
reduction  fails,  notwithstanding  the  adoption  of  the 
most  vigorous  measures,  the  use  of  the  warm  bath, 
purgatives,  venesection,  low  diet,  fomentations,  &c. 
Occasionally,  the  part  is  returned  after  a  great  deal  of 
trouble ;  but  owing  to  the  long-altered  state  of  parts, 
the  reduction  brings  on  worse  symptoms  than  resulted 
from  the  continuance  of  the  prolapsus.  Such  a  case 
is  recorded  by  Richter.— (.Bi6^  der  Oiir.  b.  3,  p.  141.) 
The  patient's  sufferings  were  so  much  increased  by 
the  reduction,  and  so  obstinate  a  constipation  came 
on,  that  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  let  the  ute- 
rus descend  again.  In  any  irreducible  case,  all  that 
can  be  done  is  to  support  the  swelling  and  prevent  its 
increase  with  a  suspensory  bandage,  and  draw  off  the 
urine  with  a  catheter  whenever  requisite.  In  these 
eases,  the  altered  course  of  the  meatus  urinarius  is  to 
be  remembered,  and  the  catheter  directed  liorizonially 
towards  the  rectum 


When  the  displaced  uterus  is  inflamed  and  consider- 
ably swelled,  the  attempt  at  reduction  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  antiphlogistic  remedies,  the  patient  should  be 
kept  in  bed,  be  put  on  a  low  regimen,  be  bled,  take 
purgative  medicines,  use  the  warm  bath,  and  drink 
diluent  beverages,  while  emollient  applications  are 
made  to  the  part  itself  This  plan  of  treatment  has 
ollen  been  attended  with  complete  success  in  cases  of 
prolapsus  uteri  of  long  standing  and  considerable  size. 
Ruysch  disapproved  of  making  any  attempt  to  reduce 
the  uterus  while  it  was  inflamed  and  swelled.  He  also 
thought  that  the  operation  should  be  postponed  when 
the  uterus  was  in  an  ulcerated  state.  However,  Saba- 
tier  rightly  observes,  that  as  this  complication  is  only 
accidental,  and  merely  arises  from  the  friction  to  which 
the  tumour  is  exposed,  and  the  irritation  of  the  urine, 
the  plan  of  immediately  replacing  the  part  cannot  be 
attended  with  any  danger.  On  the  contrary,  since  the 
cause  which  produces  and  keeps  up  the  ulceration 
will  cease  as  soon  as  the  reduction  is  accomplished, 
the  sores  will  heal  after  the  uterus  is  put  into  its  natu- 
ral situation  again. 

When  a  prolapsus  uteri  occurs  in  the  early  stage  of 
pregnancy,  this  state  should  not  let  the  practitioner 
neglect  to  reduce  the  part.  Several  instances  are  re- 
corded, in  which  the  reduction  was  successfully  accom- 
plished in  pregnant  women  ;  and  one  case  of  this  kind 
is  reported  by  Giraud. — {Journ.  de  jMedccine,  t.  45.} 
When  pregnancy  is  far  advanced,  or  the  di.sease  is  of 
long  standing,  the  reduction  is  difficult.  Perhaps,  says 
Sabatier,  it  may  be  more  prudent,  in  these  circum- 
.stances,  to  let  the  utetus  continue  protruded  than  tc 
disturb  the  mother  and  fcetus  with  reiterated  attempts 
to  reduce  the  part.  The  uterus,  however,  should  not 
be  left  to  itself;  but  be  well  supported  with  a  suitable 
bandage,  and  the  patient  kept  in  bed.  When  the  pro- 
lapsus uteri  occurs  at  the  period  of  delivery,  every  at 
tempt  at  reduction  is  both  useless  and  dangerous.  In 
this  case,  the  delivery  of  the  fcetus  should  be  expedited 
by  gradually  dilating  the  os  tines,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  should  be  carefully  supported.  The  ex 
traction  of  the  placenta  also  requires  a  great  deal  of 
caution,  and  it,  should  be  accomplished  by  introducing 
one  hand  into  the  uterus,  with  the  palm  turned  away 
from  the  cavity  of  this  viscus  towards  the  outside  of 
the  placenta,  which  is  to  be  gradually  separated  from 
its  edges  towards  its  centre. 

In  cases  of  complete  prolapsus  uteri,  Ruysch  was  an 
advocate  for  leaving  the  expulsion  of  the  fcetu.s,  if 
alive,  to  be  effected  by  nature ;  and  the  same  writer 
advises  us  to  be  content  with  supporting  the  os  tines. 
But  when  the  child  is  dead,  he  recommends  e.vtracting 
it  with  one  hand,  while  the  uterus  is  supported  with 
the  other.  Sabatier,  however,  entertains  different  sen- 
timents. The  expulsion  of  the  child,  he  says,  is  not 
less  the  effect  of  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and 
alulominal  muscles,  than  of  the  womb  itself.  Hence, 
when  either  of  these  agents  fails  to  co-operate,  the  de- 
livery becomes  either  very  difficult  or  impossible. 
This  is  exactly  what  happens  in  the  present  case ;  for 
the  uterus  having  fallen  down,  cannot  be  compressed 
by  the  diaphragnj  and  abdominal  muscles.  Nor  can 
Sabatier  discern  the  reason  why  Ruysch  should  recom- 
mend the  line  of  conduct  to  differ,  according  to  the 
different  state  of  the  child.  This  is  quite  passive  in 
parturition,  and  contributes  not  in  the  least  to  its  own 
expulsion. 

The  second  indication,  or  that  of  keeping  the  uterus 
reduced,  demands  the  employment  of  astringent  injec- 
tions and  pessaries. 

The  uterus  in  a  state  of  prolapsus,  is  sometimes  also 
affected  with  scirrhus  and  cancer.  A  case  of  this  de- 
scription was  met  with  by  Ruysch ;  and,  very  recently, 
a  woman  whose  uterus  was  cancerous,  and  in  a  state 
of  complete  prolapsus,  without  any  inversion,  was  at- 
tended by  Langenbeck,  who  succeeded  in  removing 
the  diseased  organ  with  a  knife,  and  the  patient  re 
covered.  According  to  this  author's  description,  after 
the  vagina  liad  been  separated  from  the  uterus,  the 
latter  organ  was  detached  from  the  peritoneum  with- 
out the  latter  membrane  being  opened,  a  small  portion 
of  the  fundus  uteri  being  left,  however,  as  it  appeared 
quite  sound.  The  bleeding  was  very  profuse,  and  re 
quired  the  use  of  the  needle  and  ligatures.  The  ova- 
ries and  divided  ligamenta  rotunda,  were  found  con- 
nected with  the  removed  portion  of  the  uteru-t. — {Bibl. 
ifiir  die  Chir.  b.  1,  p.  551,  12mo.   Hanover,  I'BIS.    Sw 
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itiard,  Obscrv.  Ckir.  12mo.  Paris,  1702.  J.  G.  Preund, 
De  novo  Jirtificio  curandi  Procidentiam  CZteri,  Fran- 
co/, ad  Viadn.  1710.  Lecret,  in  Journ.  de  J\Ied.  t.  40, 
et  Obs.  sur  la  Cure  radicale  des  plusicurs  Pvlypes,  i!i-c. 
Morgagni  de  Scdibus  et  Causis  Murborimi,  epist.  45. 
Kulmus  dc  Uteri  JJelapsu,  isuppressiunis  UrincB,  et 
aubsequentis  Mortis  Causa,  Gedani,  1732.  White,  in 
Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  vol.  ii.  Sfiaw,  in  Mem.  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  London,  vol.  J.  Portal,  Cours 
de  VAnatoinie  Med.  t.  5,  p.  538,  et  Mem.  de  VAcad.  de 
Chir.  t.  3.  Sabatier,  in  Mem.  de  VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  3,  p. 
361,  and  Midecine  Operatoire,  t.  2.  Ducreux,  in  Mem.  de 
VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  8, p.  493.  Osiander,  Annalen,  b.\,p. 
175.  Diet  des  Sciences  Med.  t.  23,  art.  Hysteroptose.) 
UTERUS,  RETR(JVERSlOi\  OF,  is  said  U)  iiap 
pen  when  its  fundus  Ihlls  downwards  and  backvvaids, 
between  tlie  rectum  and  the  posterior  part  of  tiie  va- 
gina, while  its  cervix  inclines  upwards  towards  the 
symphysis  pubis.  The  ancients  are  thouglit  to  have 
had  some  imperfect  notions  of  this  case,  and  in  proof 
of  this  opinion,  certain  passages  are  referred  to  in 
OEtius  (Tetrab.  4,  Serjn.  4,  c.  77),  Mercurialis,  Mer- 
catus,  and  others. — (See  Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.  t.  23, 
p.  273.)  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  generally  confessed, 
that  the  subject  had  fallen  into  oblivion  when  Dr. 
Wm.  Hunter  called  the  attention  of  his  pupils  to  the 
subject  in  1754,  and  afterward  drew  up  an  interesting 
paper  concerning  it. — {Med.  Obs.  and  Inquiries,  vol.  4, 
hvo.  Lond.  1771.)  Subsequently  the  knowledge  of  the 
subject  has  been  e.xtended  by  the  observations  of  Wlze- 
zeck  {De  Utero  retrojiexo,  Prag.  1777),  the  remarks 
cf  ftichter  {Chir.  Bibl.  b.  5,  p.  521,  and  b.  9,  p.  182), 
and  those  of  Wall  {Diss,  de  Uteri  Retroversione, 
Hal.  1782),  and  by  the  memoir  of  Desgranges,  to 
which  the  prize  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  at 
Paris  was  adjudged,  in  the  year  1785.  According  to 
Sabatier,  retroversion  of  the  womb  was  a  case  men- 
tioned by  Gregoire  in  his  private  lectures  on  midwifery 
at  Paris. 

Waller  Wall,  an  English  surgeon,  who  had  attended 
Gregoifc,  suspected  that  he  had  met  with  a  retroversio 
uteri  in  a  woman,  some  months  advanced  in  preg- 
nancy, and  he  called  in  Dr.  Hunter,  in  order  that  he 
might  have  the  benefitof  his  advice.  However,  she  was 
attacked  with  an  obstinate  constipation,  and  retention  of 
urine,  and  died  in  about  a  week.  A  large  tumour  was 
found  occupying  the  whole  of  the  pelvis,  and  pushing  the 
vagina  against  the  os  pubis.  It  had  been  found  im- 
practicable to  push  the  swelling  back  into  the  abdo- 
men, although  the  patient  had  been  put  on  her  knees 
and  elbows,  while  one  hand  had  been  introduced  into 
the  vagina,  and  two  fingers  of  the  other  hand  into  the 
rectum.  Great  curiosity  existed  about  what  informa- 
tion would  be  afforded  by  dissection.  On  opening  the 
body,  the  bladder,  which  was  exceedingly  full  of  urine, 
filled  almost  the  whole  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  uterus  does  in  the  last 
month  of  pregnaTicy.  When  it  had  been  emptied,  that 
part  of  it  in  which  the  ureters  terminate,  and  which  is 
connected  with  the  vagina  and  cervix  uteri,  was  found 
raised  up  as  high  as  the  upper  aperture  of  the  pelvis, 
by  a  large  tumour,  which  filled  the  vvhole  cavity  of  the 
pelvis,  and  was  found  to  be  the  uterus.  A  catheter, 
when  passed  into  the  vagina,  could  be  made  to  lift  up 
the  latter  viscus  and  the  upper  part  of  the  tumour. 
This  portion  of  the  swelling  on  which  the  bladder  lay, 
consi.stedof  the  cervix  uteri,  while  the  fundus  of  this 
organ  was  situated  downwards  towards  the  os  coccy- 
gis  and  amis.  The  uterus  was  so  large  that  it  could 
not  be  taken  out  of  the  pelvis  before  the  symphysis 
pubis  was  divided,  and  the  two  ossa  innominata  were 
pulled  asunder.  It  was  found  impossible  to  assign  any 
cause  for  the  displacement  of  the  uterus,  as  the  patient 
had  been  making  no  exertion,  and  had  met  with  no 
fall,  though  she  is  said  to  have  been  frightened  at  some- 
thing just  before  the  complaint  commenced. 

Dr.  Hunter,  struck  with  the  singular  nature  of  the 
case,  thought  it  deserving  of  the  attention  of  medical 
men,  and  he  made  it  the  subject  of  a  lecture,  which  he 
delivered  in  1754.  He  was  afterward  consulted  by  se- 
veral persons  who  were  afflicted  with  retroversio  uteri ; 
but  not  in  so  acute  a  way  as  in  lh«  above  instance. 
All  the  patients  were  in  the  third  monlli  of  pregnancy, 
and  first  suffered  a  difficulty  of  making  water,  suc- 
ceeded by  retention  of  urine,  and  afterwaid  by  tenes 
jnus  and  constipation.  Y>x.  Hunter  always  emptied 
the  bladder  and  rectum  bv  mcang  of  a  catheter  and 
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clysters,  which  measures  sometimes  effected  a  cure 
the  uterus  spontaneously  resuming  its  natural  posi- 
tion. In  every  instance  the  accident  disappeared  when 
pregnancy  was  more  advanced,  and  the  uterus  had  ac- 
quired larger  dimensions.  In  some  cases,  in  whicis 
Dr.  Hunter  was  consulted  too  late,  the  trials  to  empty 
the  bladder  and  replace  the  uterus  proved  fruitless,  and 
the  women  died.  Dr.  Hunter  was  so  firmly  convinced 
of  tiie  impossibility  of  saving  patients  circumstanced 
in  tlie  above  manner,  unless  extraordinary  means  were 
resorted  to,  that  he  thought  that  an  endeavour  should 
be  made  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  uterus,  by  intro- 
ducing a  trocar  into  the  body  of  this  viscus  through  the 
posterior  parietes  of  the  vagina,  so  as  to  let  out  the 
water  of  the  amnios,  the  relative  quantity  of  which  is 
known  to  be  greater  in  the  early  than  in  the  advanced 
stage  of  pregnancy.— (See  Jourel,  in  Bulletin  de  la 
Faculty  de  Med.  p.  173,  an  1812.) 

Such  a  puncture  might  certainly  be  the  means  of 
bringing  the  uterus  back  into  its  natural  position  ;  but 
not  without  considerable  danger  of  abortion  being  pro- 
duced. No  risk  of  this  kind  would  be  encountered  by 
puncturing  the  bladder  above  the  pubes.  In  this  man- 
ner, a  free  passage  would  be  afforded  for  the  escape  of 
the  urine,  and  the  reduction  of  the  uterus  might  then 
be  effected.  The  suggestion  of  puncturing  the  uterus, 
I  believe,  has  never  been  put  in  practice,  and  my 
opinion  coincides  with  that  of  Mr.  Weir,  who  thinks 
that  it  never  will.  A  more  justifiable  mode  of^  dis- 
charging the  fluid  would  be  by  opening  the  membranes 
through  the  os  tines,  if  such  evacuation  were  deemed 
prudent.— {Glasgow  Med.  Journ.  vol.  l,p.  268.) 

Mr.  Lynn,  a  surgeon  in  Suflblk,  knew  an  instance 
of  the  bladder  bursting,  and  the  urine  becoming  fatally 
extravasated  in  the  abdomen,  in  a  case  of  retroversion 
of  the  uterus,  in  consequence  of  the  patient's  refusal 
to  submit  to  paracentesis  of  the  bladder. 

Retroversio  uteri  does  not  often  happen,  except  in 
the  third  or  fourth  month  of  pregnancy,  and  in  women 
whose  pelvis  is  very  wide  while  the  brim  is  much  con- 
tracted. If  the  uterus,  in  a  pelvis  of  this  conforma- 
tion, be  pushed  back  by  a  distended  bladder  and  pressed 
against  the  sacrum,  while  the  soft  parts  yield,  it  be- 
comes, as  it  were,  wedged,  and  is  incapable  of  changing 
its  position,  in  this  immoveable  state  it  presses  upon 
the  surrounding  parts,  and  these  upon  it,  so  that  a 
very  serious  train  of  bad  symptoms  is  the  conse- 
quence. 

It  nmst  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  retroversion 
of  the  womb  occurs  only  in  pregnant  women.  Sweig- 
hauser  and  Schmidt  had  even  seen  it  more  frequently 
in  unimpregnated  females. — (See  Richter's  Chir.  Bibl. 
b.  5,  p.  132 ;  b.  9,  p.  310.)  As  Mr.  Weir  has  remarked, 
pregnancy  is  not  always  necessary  for  the  production 
of  this  affection,  although  he  conceives  that  the  womb 
nmst  be  in  a  certain  degree  enlarged,  either  by  preg- 
nancy or  disease,  before  it  can  become  retroverted. 
"  Desault,"  he  observes,  "  relates  an  instance  produced 
by  a  polypus,  and  I  have  seen  a  case,  where  there  was 
chronic  enlargement  of  the  uterus,  but  no  impregnation. 
Mr.  C.  Bell  mentions  a  fatal  case  of  obstruction  of 
urine,  as  having  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Clieyne, 
where,  on  examination  of  the  body  after  death,  the 
womb  was  found  enlarged  by  disease,  which  had  pro- 
duced the  same  efiect  as  if  enlarged  from  pregnancy; 
for  its  fundus  had  fallen  into  the  liollow  of  the  sacrum, 
and  liad  formed  adhesions  to  the  rectum,  while  the  os 
uteri,  pressing  upon  the  urethra,  caused  the  obstruc- 
tion. Mr.  Pearson  {Obs.  on  Cancerous  Cor^plaints, p. 
113)  mentions  a  case  of  retroversion  where  the  womb 
was  enlarged  from  cancer.  The  patient,  with  a  view 
of  curing  the  caricerous  affection,  adhered  most  rigidly 
to  a  diet  composed  of  liquids  only,  and,  in  the  course 
of  four  weeks,  the  severe  pains  were  completely  re- 
moved, the  uterus  reduced  in  size,  and  restored  to  its 
natural  position.  Dr.  Burns  mentions  that  retroversion 
may  take  place  "  whenever  the  womb  is  enlarged  to  a 
certiin  degree  by  disease." 

"  Retroversion  may  also  occur  a  short  time  after  de- 
livery, when  the  uterus  is  of  that  size  which  prrdis^ 
poses  it  for  being  thrown  out  of  its  true  sitnniion.' 
Mr.  Weir  also  adverts  to  a  case,  roporled  to  hlni,  in 
which  a  retroversion  liapiiened  two  days  after  (Iflivcny 
The  same  occurrence  in  noticed  by  Calli.-«eii,  iini  moi* 
of  the  cases  recorded  by  Dr.Merriman  ftieol  «hls»Ie- 
scription— fSee  Glasgow  Med.  Journ.  ^^ol.  1,  p-  3CZ) 
It  is  qucsliomiblc  wheUier  llie  uterus  In  a  porfcclly 
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healthy  slate  can  ever  become  retroverted.  Dr.  Denman 
was  of  opinion,  tl)at  the  case  is  possible ;  but  tliis  is  con- 
trary to  what  is  usually  believed,  and  requires  the  con- 
firmation of  facts.  One  of  Mr.  Weir's  cases  happened 
in  a  female  48  years  of  age,  just  after  the  catamenia 
had  permanently  ceased ;  and  Dr.  Merriman  has  known 
of  similar  examples.  At  this  crisis,  the  circumstance 
of  the  uterus  being  apt  to  enlarge  and  grow  heavy, 
may  explain  the  reason  of  its  displacement.— (See 
Glasgow  Med.  Journ.  vol.  l,p.  265.) 

The  first  care  of  a  practitioner,  consulted  in  a  case 
of  retroversio  uteri,  should  be  to  empty  the  bladder  and 
large  intestines,  and  to  relax  the  parts  by  every  possible 
mean?.  Then  he  should  immediately  proceed  to  re- 
duce the  uterus  by  placing  the  patient  in  a  suitable 
posture,  and  making  methodical  pressure  in  the  rectum 
and  vagina.  Should  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  succeed, 
the  patient  is  to  be  confined  in  bed,  her  bowels  are  to 
be  kept  open,  and  she  is  to  be  advised  always  to  obey 
the  calls  of  nature  the  first  moment  she  is  conscious  of 
them. 

She  is  also  to  be  enjoined  to  avoid  all  kinds  of  ex- 
ertion, and  wait  till  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the 
uterus  removes  the  possibility  of  its  descending  into 
the  pelvis. — {Sabatier,  Medecine  Operatoire,  t.  2.) 

Some  practitioners,  of  considerable  eminence,  rather 
discourage  the  manual  interference  to  reduce  the 
uterus,  believing  that  drawing  off  the  urine  will  gene- 
rally render  such  interference  unnecessary.— (Cro/f, 
in  Land.  Med.  Journ.  vol.  9,  p.  53.  Denman'' s  Mid 
wifery,  Ato.  Loud.  1801.  Burns's  Midwifery.  S.  Mer 
riman  on  Retroversion  of  the  Womb,  8oo.  Lond.  1810.) 

This  difference  of  practice  arose  from  the  different 
views  taken  of  the  cause  of  the  displacement  of  the 
womb.  Dr.  Hunter  believed,  that  the  retroversion  was 
the  cause  of  the  retention  of  urine,  and  of  all  the  other 
symptoms.  On  the  contrary.  Dr.  Denman  argued,  that 
the  retention  of  urine  was  the  first  symptom,  and  that 
the  consequent  enlargement  of  the  bladder  raised  the 
neck  and  mouth  of  the  womb,  and  caused  the  fundus 
to  fall  backwards;  in  which  position  its  pressure  on 
the  urethra  and  rectum  kept  up  the  retention  of  urine, 
tenesmus,  difficulty  of  emptying  the  bowels,  &c. 

In  one  case,  under  Mr.  Weir,  although  the  urine  was 
repeatedly  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  catheter,  with 
some  difficulty,  the  uterus  could  not  be  reduced  until 
an  assistant  pushed  its  fundus  upwards,  with  liis  hand 
passed  into  the  rectum ;  while  Mr.  Weir  himself  cau- 
tiously drew  down  the  mouth  of  the  womb.  Abortion 
followed ;  but  the  patient  recovered. 

I  have  adverted  to  the  case  where  Dr.  Hunter  could 
not  succeed  in  the  reduction ;  and  where,  after  death, 
the  uterus  was  so  fixed  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum, 
that  it  could  not  be  replaced  until  the  symphysis  of  the 
pubes  had  been  divided.  But,  as  Mr.  Weir  remarks, 
the  reduction  may  in  general  be  easily  accomplished 
when  attempted  early;  and  although  it  has  been  as- 
serted, that  forcible  attempts  will  be  very  apt  to  pro- 
duce abortion,  or  even  worse  consequences,  he  is  not 
aware  of  any  case  on  record,  where  bad  effects  were 
fairly  attributable  to  the  manual  efforts.  Abortion  has, 
no  doubt,  occurred  ;  but  this,  he  argues,  was  the  con- 
sequence of  the  disease,  or  deemed  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  effect  the  reduction.  He  admits  that  violent 
and  unnecessary  attempts  are  not  justifiable;  but  he 
contends^that  if  the  retro\'ersion  be  complete,  and 
dangerous  symptoms  be  present,  the  uterus  must  be 
replaced  at  every  risk.  Our  efforts,  he  thinks,  should 
be  in  proportion  to  tlie  difficulty  to  be  overcome.  He 
is  aware,  that  cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  uterus 
could  not  be  moved.  Besides  the  case  quoted  above 
from  Dr.  Hunter,  where  the  fundus  of  the  womb  could 
not  be  got  out  of  the  sacrum  even  in  the  dead  subject, 
until  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes  had  been  divided,  he 
states,  that  the  same  thing  happened  in  a  patient  who 
had  been  under  Dr.  Perfect  {Perfect's  Cases  in  Mid- 
wifery,vol.  1,  ;7.394);  and  in  a  singular  case,  related 
by  Mr.  White,  of  Paisley  {Med.  Communications,  vol. 
20),  many  attempts  to  replace  the  womb  were  made  in 
vain.  Here,  however,  the  utei'us  was  enlarged  from 
disease  as  well  as  one  of  the  ovaries.  The  patient  re- 
covered after  much  danger,  and  the  bursting  of  an  ab- 
scess of  the  ovary  into  the  rectum.  "The  advocates 
for  non-interference  liave  asserted  (says  Mr.  Weir), 
that  the  catheter  can,  in  general,  be  easily  introduced ; 
and  that  the  distention  of  the  bladder,  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  retroversion,  being  thus  removed,  all  I 
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chance  of  danger  is  obviated ;  and  one  author  men. 
lions,  that  no  case  will  ever  occur  where  the  urine 
cannot  be  drawn  off.  Now,  the  cases  already  referred 
to  clearly  show,  that,  in  general,  there  will  be  more  or 
less  difficulty  in  introducing  the  catheter ;  and  there 
are  some  on  record,  where  it  was  found  impossible. 
In  Dr.  Cheston's  {Med.  Commun.  vol.  2,  ;;.  96),  Mr. 
Lynn's  {Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  vol.  4),  Dr.  Squire's  {Med. 
Review,  1801),  M.  Baudelocque's  {VJirt  des  Accouch- 
mens,  sect.  5i53),  Doeverius's  Case  {Merriman  on  He- 
troversion^p.  12),  Mr.  Combe's  {Med.  Comment,  vol  5), 
and  Dr.  Perfect's  {Cases,  vol.  1,  p.  394),  the  urine  could 
not  be  drawn  off.  In  the  first,  the  bladder  was  punc- 
tured above  the  pubes ;  and  in  four  the  bladder  burst. 

Mr.  Weir,  as  I  conceive,  with  great  reason,  doubts 
the  correctness  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  distention  of 
the  bladder  is  the  first  cause  of  the  retroversion .- 
When  this  takes  place,  a  full  state  of  the  bladder  may 
certainly  tend  to  increase  it,  and  to  prevent  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  uterus.  He  considers  Dr.  Hunter's  opinion 
as  most  correct;  namely,  that  some  degree  of  displace- 
ment first  occurs,  and  that  this  brings  on  the  retention. 
He  adverts  to  cases  in  which  the  urine  was  regularly 
drawn  off  for  several  weeks,  and  the  distention  of  the 
bladder  removed,  yet  the  uterus  did  not  rise.  In  Dr 
Bell's  case  {Med.  Trans,  vol.  8),  the  urine  was  drawn 
off  regularly ;  but  the  uterus  continued  retroverted,  and 
was  the  remote  cause  of  an  inflammatory  affection  of 
the  abdomen,  which  proved  fatal.  Sir  A.  Cooper  has 
also  referred  to  one  of  Dr.  Marcet's  patients,  from 
whom  the  urine  was  discharged  regularly;  yet  the 
consequence  of  allowing  the  womb  to  remain  retro- 
verted was  the  death  of  both  mother  and  child.  An- 
other example  is  also  cited  {Xcw-York  Med.  Reposi- 
tory, vol.  40),  where  the  urine  was  never  obstructed  at 
all,  and  where  the  retroversion  continued  for  some 
months  till  the  woman  died. — (See  IVeir,  in  Glasgow 
Med.  Journ.  vol.  1 ) 

[Uterus,  inversion,  prolapsus,  and  retrover- 
sion OF  THE.  These  disorders,  as  well  as  rupture  of 
the  womb,  which  is  not  at  all  noticed,  might  have  been 
treated  of  at  length  by  our  author,  inasmuch  as  they 
exercise  a  vast  influence  on  the  female  economy,  and 
are  the  fruitful  source  of  manyeerious  affections;  but 
they  are,  doubtless  on  account  of  their  more  close  con- 
nexion with  another  department  of  the  profession,  dis- 
missed in  the  manner  we  see  in  the  text.  The  reader 
will  find  some  most  interesting  observations  on  dis- 
placements of  the  womb,  and  on  Che  sequela  of  those 
disorders,  in  the  admirable  work  of  Charles  Mansfield 
Clark,  entitled,  "Observations  on  the  Diseases  of 
Females  attended  with  Discharges,"  and  also  in  the 
System  of  Midwifery  and  on  Female  Diseases,  by  the 
distinguished  Professor  Dewees,  of  Philadelphia.  See 
also  Ramsbottom's  Midwifery,  and  the  edition  of 
Denman's  Midwifery,  with  notes  and  emendations,  by 
Professor  Francis,  of  New- York,  third  edition,  1829. 
A  valuable  paper  on  rupture  of  the  uterus,  by  Professor 
James,  may  be  seen  in  the  New- York  Medical  Reposi- 
tory, vol.  7,  and  a  judicious  essay  on  the  same  subject, 
by  Dr.  Church,  in  the  American  Medical  Review,  vol. 
3.  In  this  last  paper  Dr.  Church  satisfactorily  shows, 
that  too  great  discrepancy  exists  in  the  writings  of  the 
best  writers  on  the  pathological  signs  of  this  lamentable 
accident. — Reese.] 

See  Lynn,  W.  Hunter,  Garthshorc,  Bird,  and 
Hooper,  in  Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  vols.  4, 5,  ajid  6.  Ches- 
ton  and  Cleghorn,  in  Med.  Communications,  vol.  2. 
John  Clarke,  Practical  Essays  on  the  Management  of 
Pregnancy  and  Labour,  Lond.  1793.  Murray,  in 
Uteri  Retroversionem  Animadversiones,  Upsal,  1797. 
Denman's  Introduction  to  Midwifery,  Lond.  1801.  -S. 
Merriman  on  Retroversion  of  the  Womb,  &rc.  9ive. 
Lond.  1810.  Jahn,  De  Utcro  Retroverso,  .Ten.  1787. 
Desgranges,  in  Journ.  de  Mid.  t.  66,  p.  85.  Klein, 
Chir.  Bemerkungen,  p.  235.  Bnudelocque  sur  le  Ren- 
versement  de  la  Matricc,  <S-c.  Paris,  1803.  Cockell, 
Essav  on  Retroversion  of  the  Uterus,  Lond.  1785. 
Richter,  Chir.  Bill.  b.  4,  ;>,  61— 70,  235—555:  6.5,  p. 
132—548;  ft.  7,  ;?.  292;  6.8,^.715;  i.  9,  p.  182;  b.  11, 
p.  310— 328;  b.  12,  p.  45—50;  and  two  Cases  of  Retro- 
versio Uteri,  with  Remarks,  in  Glasgow  Med.  Journ. 
vol.  1,  p.  262,  (S-c.  This  last  paper  is  full  of  practical 
injformation,  and  merits  cartful  perusal. 

UVA  URSI,  which  was  first  brought  into  notice  by 
De  Haen,  was  once  considered  a  powerful  remedy  in 
calculus;  but,  though  its  virtue  in  lessening  the  irritt- 
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tion  of  the  bladder  is  still  acknowledged,  its  claim  to 
utility  on  any  other  principle  is  quite  rejected.  Dr. 
Austin  recommended  it  for  lessening  the  irritability  of 
ihe  bladder,  and  diminishing  the  secretion  of  diseased 
mucus,  which,  he  supposed,  greatly  contributed  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  stone. 

Mr.  B.  Bell  also  strongly  recommended  it  in  gonor- 
rhoea, where  the  irritability  of  the  bladder  was  excited 
in  a  high  degree,  and  where  the  urine  was  loaded  with 
viscid  matter.  In  these  cases,  he  directed  a  scruple  or 
half  a  drachm  of  the  powder  three  times  a  day. 

Dr.  Saunders  used  to  order  three  drachms  of  uva 
ursi  to  be  macerated  in  a  pint  of  hot  water,  and  two 
or  three  ounces  of  the  strained  liquor  to  be  given  three 
times  a  day.— (PAarm.  C'lirurg.) 
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UVULA,  AMPUTATION  OF.  The  uvula  is  sub 
ject  to  several  kinds  of  enlargement,  in  which  it  be 
comes  both  longer  and  more  bulky  than  natural,  or  is 
simply  lengthened.  In  consequence  of  such  changes, 
it  becomes  troublesome  in  deglutition  and  speaking, 
and  causes  a  disagreeable  tickling  at  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  frequent  retchings,  and  an  annoying  cough. 

When  things  have  attained  this  state,  medicines  are 
often  ineffectual,  and  the  only  plan  of  relief  consists  in 
amputating  a  portion  of  the  uvula  with  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors. I  lately  amputated  a  gentleman's  uvula,  on  ac- 
count of  an  obstinate  and  deep  ulceration,  extending 
nearly  through  its  root  and  producing  a  lateral  dis- 
placement of  the  part,  attended  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  irritation  and  annoyance. 


VAGINA  IMPERFORATE.  Female  infants  are 
often  born  with  different  im perforations  of  the 
vagina.  Sometimes  this  passage  is  not  completely  shut 
up,  the  usual  evacuations  happen  in  an  uninterrupted 
manner,  and  it  is  a  considerable  time  before  the  mal- 
formation is  discovered.  Some  females  are  even  stated 
to  have  become  pregnant,  notwithstanding  such  ob- 
struction ;  and  in  these  cases,  the  membrane,  which 
shut  up  a  part  of  the  mouth  of  the  vagina,  was  either 
torn  by  the  effects  of  labour,  or  divided  as  much  as 
was  necessary  for  delivery. 

Two  membranes,  one  placed  beyond  the  other,  and 
obstructing  the  vagina,  have  also  been  found.  That 
which  is  commonly  met  with,  is  only  the  hymen, 
thicker  and  stronger  than  natural.  Iluysch  describes 
the  case  of  a  woman,  who  had  been  in  labour  three 
days,  and  could  not  be  delivered.  The  head  presented 
itself,  but  was  prevented  from  coming  out  by  the 
hymen,  which  shut  up  the  vagina,  and  was  very 
tense.  Ruysch  made  an  incision  into  the  membrane  ; 
but  to  no  purpose,  since  there  was  another  membrane 
of  a  thicker  texture,  situated  more  deeply  in  the  passage. 
As  soon  as  this  second  membrane  had  been  divided, 
the  child  was  expelled,  and  the  case  ended  well. 

When  the  vagina  is  completely  imperforate,  and  the 
time  of  the  menses  commences,  many  complaints  occur 
which  afflict  the  patient  with  more  severity,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  blood  accumulates  in  the  passage,  and 
they  may  even  lead  to  a  fatal  termination,  when  the 
cause  is  not  understood  or  not  detected  till  it  is  too  late. 
These  complaints  are  very  similar  to  those  of  preg- 
nancy ;  for  instance,  rumbling  noises  in  the  bowels, 
iosa  of  appetite,  nausea,  vomiting,  enlargement  of  the 
mammee,  spasms,  convulsions,  swelling  of  the  abdo- 
men, &c.  Hence,  girls  in  this  situation,  have  often 
been  supposed  to  be  pregnant,  although  they  were  not 
in  a  state  even  to  become  so ;  and  some  young  women 
have  been  known  to  die  after  dreadful  sufferings. 

When  the  malformation  consists  altogether  in  the 
orifice  of  the  vagina  being  shut  up  by  a  membrane, 
the  patient  may  be  easily  relieved  by  a  crucial  incision 
or  a  single  cut,  the  edges  of  which  are  kept  apart  by  a 
tent  of  suitable  shape  and  size.  Instances  of  the  suc- 
cess of  such  an  operation  are  to  be  found  in  numerous 
writers.  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  informs  us  that  a 
female  child  was  born  with  a  membrane,  which  com- 
pletely shut  up  the  vagina.  The-girl  experienced  no 
inconvenience  from  it  till  she  was  about  thirteen,  when 
the  period  of  her  menses  began.  As  the  blood  was  re- 
tained, she  became  afflicted  with  severe  pains  in  the 
loins,  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  about  the 
upper  part  of  the  thighs.  She  was  supposed  to  be  at- 
tacked with  sciatica,  and  treated  accordingly.  Medi- 
cines were  prescribed  which  did  no  gof)d ;  and,  at 
length,  she  became  hectic,  and  reduced  to  a  complete 
Btate  of  marasmus,  in  which  she  passed  restless  nights, 
lost  her  appetite,  and  was  delirious.  A  painful,  very 
ekistic  tutnour  afterward  presented  itself  in  that  part 
of  the  abdomen,  which  corresponds  to  the  uterus. 
The  pains  were  aggravated  every  month,  at  the  period 
when  the  patient  ought  to  have  inenstriiatod.  She 
was  in  a  dying  condition,  when  Fabricius  ab  Aqua- 
pendente was  consulted,  who,  nfter  ascertaining  the 
letl  nature  of  the  »asc,  performe<l  Jhc  requisite  opera- 


tion. A  prodigious  quantity  of  black  putrid  blood  v/as 
discharged  from  the  vagina;  the  bad  symptoms gradu- 
ally  subsided,  and  the  patient  recovered.— (See  also  J. 
C.  Loder,  Obs.  Imperforationis  Vagina,  Icone  illus- 
traia,  4to.  Jence,  1800  ;  and  numerous  other  cases  on 
record.) 

When  the  malformation  is  produced  by  an  extensive 
concretion  of  the  sides  of  this  passage  to  each  other, 
the  cure  is  sometimes  difficult.  The  result  of  the  ope- 
ration is  doubtful,  because  it  is  impossible  to  reach  the 
confined  menstrual  fluid,  without  cutting  through  a 
considerable  thickness  of  parts,  in  doing  which  there 
is  some  danger  of  wounding  the  rectum  or  bladder.  A 
lady,  twenty-four  years  of  age,  after  having  tried  for 
eight  years  such  remedies  as  seemed  best  calculated 
for  exciting  the  menstrual  discharge,  became  affected 
with  a  large  hard  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  and  a  kind 
of  herpetic  affection  round  the  body  near  the  navel. 
At  length  it  was  discdvered,  that  the  imperforation  of 
the  vagina  was  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  bad  symptoms 
which  the  patient  had  long  endured.  An  incision 
was  made,  which  enabled  the  operator  to  introduce  his 
finger  into  a  large  cavity,  and  which  gave  vent  to  a 
considerable  quantity  of  blood.  It  was  thought  that 
an  opening  had  been  made  into  tlie  vagina ;  but  the 
patient  having  died  three  days  afterward,  it  was  seen 
that  a  mistake  had  been  made,  as  the  cavity  in  which 
the  finger  had  been  introduced  was  that  of  the  blad- 
der. The  vagina  was  closed  below  by  a  substance, 
one  inch  in  diameter,  and  half  an  inch  thick.  The 
upper  part  of  this  passage,  the  uterus,  and  the  Fallo- 
pian tubes  were  exceedingly  enlarged,  and  filled  with  a 
dark-brown  sanious  fluid.  A  similar  fluid  was  found 
extravasated  in  the  abdomen,  through  a  rupture,  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  Fallopian  tube.  The  ovaries 
were  in  the  natural  state.  De  Haen,  who  has  related 
this  case  in  the  sixth  part  of  his  work,  entitled  Ratio 
Medendi,  was  of  opinion,  that  in  order  to  avoid  open- 
ing the  rectum  or  bladder,  only  one  oblique  cut  should 
be  made  in  the  membrane  which  stops  up  the  vagina, 
just  as  was  advised  by  Meeckren.— (Safiaticr  dc  la 
Medecine  Operatoire,  t.  1.) 

VAGINA,  PROLAPSUS  OR  INVERSION  OF. 
According  to  Sabatier  and  Levret,  the  lining  of  the 
vagina  is  alone  displaced  ;  but  Richter,  Chelius,  and 
other  writers  describe  the  vagina  as  liable  to  'wo  kinds 
of  prolapsus :  in  one,  all  its  tunics  are  included  in  the 
protrusion  ;  in  the  other,  only  its  relaxed  lining.  It  is 
only  in  this  last  case,  that  the  uterus  may  not  be  involved 
in  the  prolapsus.— (CAeims,  Handb.  dcr  Chir.  b.  \,p. 

Occasionally,  a  prolapsus  of  a  very  linutcd  portion 
of  the  vagina  is  observed.  This  case  is  generally  the 
consequence  of  an  uncommon  sort  of  rui'tine,  termed 
the  vaginal  hernia  (see  Hernia)  ;  but  it  should  also  bo 
known  that,  in  some  cases  of  dropsy,  a  circumscribed 
protrusion  of  the  vagina  in  the  form  of  a  cyst  or  pouch, 
filled  with  fluid,  is  sometimes  noticed. 

When  the  prolapsus  vacincc  is  recent,  the  part  may 
be  easily  reduced  and  kept  up  with  a  pessary,  i  li« 
use  of  astringent  lotions  will  then  tend  to  prcvnit  a 
relapse.  But  when  tlu-  case  has  been  of  long  flianrting, 
it  is  n.ither  easy  to  cir.-cl  the  reduction  nor  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  the  disorder.    Softening,  relaxing  re- 
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medies,  in  this  circumsta  ce,  are  recommended,  and 
the  patient  should,  in  particular,  confine  herseit'  to  her 
bed,  and  wear  a  T  bandage,  which  should  be  made  to 
press  upon  and  support  a  piece  of  sponge  in  the  orifice 
of  the  vagina. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that,  after  a  prolapsus 
vaginae  has  continued  a  long  while,  the  reduction  nmst 
be  difficult;  because  the  vagina  in  this  state  becomes 
affected  with  swelling  and  induration.  According  to 
the  reports  of  Hoin  and  Levret,  a  large  protrusion  of 
this  kind,  ten  inches  in  length,  was  so  diminished  by 
keeping  the  patient  invariably  confined  in  bed  upon 
her  back,  that  in  the  course  of  a  month,  the  rest  of  the 
tumour  admitted  of  being  reduced.  Indeed,  as  Rich- 
ter  observes,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  treat- 
ment which  has  been  advised  by  some  authors  for  the 
diminution  of  very  old,  enormous,  omental  ruptures, 
would  here  be  equally  applicable ;  viz.  long  confine- 
ment in  bed  upon  the  back,  with  the  buttocks  some- 
what elevated ;  unremitting  well-directed  external 
pressure;  a  very  low  diet;  and  repeated  mercurial 
purges. 

During  pregnancy,  a  prolapsus  of  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  vagina  may  cause  much  embarrassment 
and  even  danger.  In  one  case  of  this  description, 
where  the  protrusion  was  five  inches  in  length,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  turn  the  child,  and  the  displaced 
vagina  was  lacerated.  The  woman,  however,  reco- 
vered..—{Pietsch,  Journal  de  Mid.  t.  34.)  In  another 
instance,  where  the  prolapsus  became,  at  each  return 
of  the  labour-pains,  as  large  as  a  man's  head,  the 
practitioner  succeeded  in  holding  the  parts  back,  while 
delivery  was  effected  with  the  aid  of  the  forceps.— (See 
Loder's  Journ.  b.  1,  p.  490.)  When  this  is  impracti- 
cable, it  is  necessary,  according  to  Richter,  to  make  an 
incision  through  both  sides  of  the  prolapsus;  a  mea- 
sure, says  he,  to  which  the  practitioner  may  the  more 
readily  make  up  his  mind,  inasmuch  as  the  parts  have, 
in  soine  cases,  been  lacerated  without  any  ill  conse- 
quences. 

A  prolapsus  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  vagina 
while  small  and  recent,  might  perhaps  be  removed  by 
astringent  applications.  VVhen,  however,  it  is  of  long 
standing,  indurated,  and  of  large  size,  nmch  expecta- 
tion of  success  from  this  treatment  cannot  be  enter- 
tained. Richter  sees  no  reason  why,  in  such  a  case,  | 
the  superfluous  relaxed  part  should  not  be  cut  away, 
especially  if  the  disease  be  accompanied  with  ulcer- 
ation and  other  serious  complaints.  As  he  observes, 
there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  a  prolapsus  of  the  inner 
membrane  of  the  vagina,  when  limited  to  one  part  of 
this  canal,  may  always  be  safely  extirpated,  either 
with  a  knife  or  a  Wg^iure.— {A nfangsgr.  der  Wun- 
darin.  b.  7,  chap.  4;  J.  C.  Loder,  Progr.  1 — 3.  De 
Vagina  Uteri  Procidentia  ;  Jen.  1781.  J\I.  J.  Chelius, 
Ilandb.  der  Chir.  b.  1,  p.  770,  Heidelb.  1826.) 

VARICOCE'LE.  (From  varix,  a  distended  vein, 
and  k^Xt),  a  tumour.)  Many  writers  mean  by  the  term 
varicocele,  a  varicose  enlargement  of  the  spermatic 
veins,  which  latter  affection  I  have,  with  Celsus  and 
Pott,  treated  of  under  the  name  of  Cirsocele. 

Pott  remarks,  that  the  varicocele  (which  is  an  en- 
largement and  distention  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
scrotum)  is  very  seldom  an  original  disease,  independ- 
ent of  any  other,  and  when  it  is,  that  it  is  hardly  an 
object  of  surgery.  The  original  disease  is  what  en- 
gages our  attention,  and  not  this  simple  effect  of  it. — 
[Potfs  Chirurgical  Works,  vol.  2.) 

VARICOSE  VEINS.  Thete.rm  varix  Is  applied  by 
surgeons  to  the  permanently  dilated  state  of  a  vein,  at- 
tended with  an  accumulation  of  dark-coloured  blood, 
the  circulation  of  which  is  materially  retarded  in  the 
affected  vessel.  VVhen  veins  are  varicose,  they  are 
not  only  dilated,  they  are  also  evidently  elongated ; 
lor,  besides  being  irregular,  and  in  several  places  stud- 
ded with  knots,  they  make  a  variety  of  windings,  and, 
coiling  themselves,  form  actual  tumours. 

Varices  are  most  commonly  observed  in  the  lower 
extremities,  reaching  sometimes  even  as  far  up  as  the 
abdomen.  Tlioy  have,  however,  been  noticed  in  the 
upper  extremities,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  whole 
venous  system  is  susceptible  of  the  affection.  As  a 
well  informed  writer  observes,  "the  creat  venous  trunk 
sometimes  becomes  varicose.  When  the  disease  is 
situated  near  the  heart,  it  is  attended  with  pulsation, 
which  renders  it  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  aneurism. 
Morgagni  observed,  that  thc'jtigular  veins  were  occa- 


sionally very  much  dilated,  and  possessed  a  pulsation 
— {Letters,  art.  9,  10,  11.)  He  also  relates  a  case  ia 
which  the  vena  azygos,  for  the  length  of  a  span,  was  so 
much  dilated  that 'it  might  be  compared  with  the  vena 
cava.  The  patient  died  suddenly  in  consequence  of 
the  rupture  of  this  varix  into  the  right  side  of  the 
cl\esl.— {Letter  26,  art.  29.)  A  similar  case  is  related 
by  Portal,  who  also  mentions  an  instance  in  which  the 
right  subclavian  vein  was  excessively  dilated  and  burst 
into  the  chest. — {C^)urs  d' Anatomic  Medicate,  torn.  3,  p. 
354.  373.)  Mr.  Cline  described  in  his  lectures  the  case- 
of  a  woman,  who  had  a  large  pulsating  tunmur  in  her 
neck,  which  burst  and  proved  fatal  by  hemorrliage.  A 
sac  proceeded  from  the  internal  jugular  vein;  the 
carotid  artery  was  lodged  in  a  groove  at  the  posterior 
part  of  this  sac.  The  veins  of  the  upper  extremity 
very  rarely  become  varicose.  Excepting  cases  of 
aneurismal   varix,  the  only  instance  of  this  disease 

with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  mentioned  by  Petit . 

( TraM  des  Maladies  Chir.  torn.  2,  p. 49.)  In  this  case 
a  varix  was  situated  at  the  bend  of  the  arm  :  the  pa 
tient  was  so  fat  that  no  other  vein  could  be  found  for 
the  purpose  of  venesection,  which  operation  Petit  re- 
peatedly performed  by  puncturing  this  varix.  The  su- 
perficial epigastric  veins  sometimes  become  varicose, 
but  the  most  frequent  seats  of  this  disease  are  the  venae 
saphena;,  the  spermatic  and  hemorrhoidal  veins.' 
(See  Hodgson's  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Arteries 
and  Veins,  p.  538,  539.)  The  deep-seated  veins  of  the 
extremities  seldimi  become  varicose.  The  disease 
rarely  occurs  before  the  adult  period  of  lite,  and  ita 
progress  is  extremely  slow.  It  is  very  frequently  re- 
marked in  pregnant  "women,  who  have  passed  a  certain 
age  ;  but  it  is  particularly  unusual  for  it  to  happen  in 
young  women,  even  during  a  series  of  repeated  preg- 
nancies. Surgeons  have  not  hitherto  made  out  any 
very  precise  information  respecting  the  kinds  of  con- 
stitution which  promote  the  occurrence  of  a  varicose 
enlargement  of  the  veins.  Nor  has  it  been  well  proved 
that  the  disease  often  proceeds  from  swellings  of  the 
abdominal  viscera,  or  any  other  species  of  tumour  ca- 
pable of  mechanically  obstructing  the  venous  circula- 
tion. (Jne  or  more  veins  of  the  same  limb  are  at  first 
most  commonly  afl!ected  with  a  slight  degree  of  dila- 
tation, without  pain  or  any  sensation  of  uneasiness. 
This  be:: inning  change  ordinarily  advances  with  great 
slovness,  except  in  cases  where  it  accompanies  preg- 
nancy, in  which  circumstance  one  or  both  the  lower 
extremities,  as  early  as  the  first  months,  are  frequently 
seen  covered  with  largely  dilated  veins,  or  even  with 
tumours  formed  by  an  assemblage  of  varices.  The 
veins  gradually  become  more  and  more  distended, 
lengthened,  coiled  up,  and  tortuous.  The  patient  then 
begins  to  complain  of  a  sense  of  heaviness,  numbness, 
and  sometimes  of  very  acute  wandering  pain  througli 
the  whole  of  the  affected  limb.  In  a  more  advanced 
ase,  in  proportion  as  the  varices  increase,  and  especi- 
ally when  the  dilated  veins  actually  form  tumours?,  the 
linib  swells  and  becomes  more  or  less  cedematous,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  the  disease,  and  the  time  which 
it  has  existed.  Delpech  thinks,  however,  that  the 
oedema  in  this  case  is  not  such  as  to  justify  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  increased  size  of  the  veins,  and  the  way 
in  which  they  distend  the  integuments,  produce  a  me- 
chanical interruption  of  the  function  of  the  absorbent 
system.  For,  says  he,  enormous  varices  are  some- 
times, though  not  often,  met  with,  which  are  not  at- 
tended with  any  swelling  of  the  cellular  substance; 
and  cases  are  still  more  frequently  seen  in  which  there 
is  a  considerable  degree  of  oedema,  while  the  varices 
are  scarcely  remarkable.  When  the  latter  have  pre- 
vailed a  long  while,  and  made  much  progress,  the 
coats  of  the  affected  veins  are  not  unfrequently  thick 
en<\l,  swelled,  and  indurated,  forming  a  sort  of  half- 
canal  or  solid  tube.  As  Mr. Hodgson  remarks,  "the 
blood  occasionally  deposites  strings  of  coagulum  in  va- 
ricose veins;  when  this  is  the  case,  the  vessel  is  inca- 
pable of  being  emptied  by  pressure,  and  is  firm  to  the 
touch.  The  deposition  does  not  in  general  fill  the 
vessel,  but  by  diminishing  its  caliber,  it  retards  the 
flow  of  blood,  and  causes  the  dilatation  to  increase  in 
the  inferior  portion  of  the  vein,  and  in  the  branches 
which  open  into  it." — ( On  the  Diseases  of  Arteries 
and  Veins,  p.  541.)  This  aentleman  has  seen  four 
cases,  in  which  tlie  coagulum  accumulated  to  such  an 
extent,  that  the  canals  of  the  dilated  vessels  were  obli 
terated,  and  a  spontaneous  cure  was  the  consequence 
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The  excessive  distention  of  the  coats  of  a  superficial 
vein  produces  an  inflammatory  irritation,  at  first  in  the 
adjoining  cellular  membrane,  and  afterward  in  the  in- 
teguments. These  textures  become  at  first  connected 
together  by  the  adhesive  inflammation  ;  and  if  the 
■^ibtention  continue  to  operate,  they  may  at  length 
ulcerate  and  burst,  and  hemorrhage  be  the  consequence. 
In  such  cases,  the  effusion  of  blood  is  sometimes  con- 
siderable; but,  says  Delpech,  we  have  no  example  of 
its  having  proved  dangerous.  The  syncope  following 
it,  or  a  moderate  compression,  suffices  for  its  stoppage. 
A  more  common  occurrence  than  bleeding  is  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood  in  the  cavity  of  a  varicose  vein. 
The  vessel  then  becomes  hard  and  incompressible,  and 
it  loses  that  elastic  yielding  softness  which  renders  it 
capable  of  being  diminished  by  gentle  pressure.  If  the 
parts  be  already  inflamed,  Delpech  conceives  that  the 
clot  in  the  diseased  vein  may  act  as  an  extraneous 
body,  and  bring  on  ulceration  by  the  effects  of  which 
it  is  at  last  brought  into  view.  In  this  sort  of  case,  it 
is  extremely  uncommon  for  hemorrhage  to  occur  ;  for, 
in  general,  the  vessel  is  already  obliterated  by  the  pre- 
ceding inflammation.  But  the  ulcer  itself  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  heal,  and  may  be  kept  up  a  long  while  by  the 
OBdematous  swelling  of  the  limb.  Varices,  or  rather 
the  oedema,  which  is  the  consequence  of  them,  have 
the  same  effect  upon  every  other  species  of  ulcer,  and 
even  upon  the  most  simple  solution  of  continuity. 
While  the  swelling  of  the  limb  cannot  be  dispersed  ; 
while  the  edges  of  a  solution  of  continuity  are  kept 
asunder  by  the  tense  state  of  the  skin  ;  and  while  the 
divided  parts  are  irritated  by  this  painful  tension ; 
every  thing  is  unfavourable  to  cicatrization.  Thus  we 
•see  the  most  simple  wounds,  which  have  been  allowed 
■to  suppurate,  and  ulcers,  which  should  have  healed 
rapidly,  continue  uncured  a  great  many  years,  merely 
because  the  limbs  on  which  they  are  situated  are  af- 
fected with  an  oedematous  swelling,  the  consequence 
of  varices.  Such  is  the  condition  of  things  in  the 
case  which  has  been  improperly  named  the  varicose 
ulcer. — (Delpech,  Precis  des  Maladies  Chir.  t.  3,  sect. 
8,  art.  3.) 

In  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of  varices,  it  is 
usual  to  dwell  very  much  upon  the  mechanical  ob- 
structions whicli  may  affect  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  veins.  Surgeons  have  thought  themselves 
justified  in  regarding  this  as  the  only  cause,  because  a 
circular  moderate  compression  incontestably  retards 
the  course  of  the  blood  in  these  vessels,  and  produces 
a  temporary  dilatation  of  them.  The  opinion  seems 
also  to  derive  confirmation  from  the  knotty  appear- 
ance of  varicose  veins;  a  circumstance  which  has  been 
accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  distention  is  great- 
est in  the  situation  of  the  valves.  Lastly,  the  idea  is 
farUi«f  sfipported  by  the  well-known  fact  of  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  varices  during  the  state  of  preg- 
nancy. But  it  has  not  been  remembered  that  the  use 
of  garters,  for  example,  is  extremely  common,  yet  va- 
rices of  the  legs  are  infinitely  less  frequent ;  that  very 
large  varices  are  met  with  in  persons  who  have  never 
employed  any  kinds  of  ligatures,  to  which  the  origin 
of  the  complaint  can  be  imputed ;  that  when  the  dila- 
tation of  the  veins  extends  to  the  thighs  and  parietes 
of  the  abdomen,  no  causes  of  this  description  even  ad- 
mit of  suspicion  ;  that  varicose  veins  are  observable 
round  several  kinds  of  tumours,  especially  scirrhi, 
Vfhen  there  is  no  po8.sibiIity  of  pointing  out  any  mecha- 
nical obstruction  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood;  that 
varices  sometimes  make  their  appearance  at  the  com- 
mencement of  pregnancy,  and  long  before  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  womb  can  impede  the  free  return  of  the 
'blood  through  the  veins  in  the  pelvis ;  that  nothing  is 
more  unusual  than  a  varicose  dilatation  of  the  veins 
of  the  lower  extremities  in  consequence  of  swellings 
of  the  abdominal  viscera  ;  and,  lastly,  it  has  been  for- 
gotten, thnt  the  knots  of  the  dilated  veins  are  far  too 
numerous  to  admit  of  being  ascribed  to  the  resistance 
of  the  valves.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  pressure  ap- 
plied in  the  track  of  the  vessels  tends  to  promote  their 
dlilatation  ;  b>it  it  can  neither  be  considered  as  the  only 
•cause,  nor  as  the  principal  one.  The  foregoing  ob- 
servations, made  by  Delpech,  render  it  probable,  that 
•Borne  unknown  general  cause  is  concerned  in  produc- 
ing varices,  the  formation  of  which  may  also  be  fnci- 
'litttted  by  the  im()ediments  to  the  free  return  of  the 
ililood  occasioned  by  certain  attitudes  and  particular 
wticlet  of  clotliing. 
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Mr.  Hodgson  conceives  it  probabe,  that,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  valves  are  ruptured  in  consequence  of 
muscular  exertions  or  external  violence,  in  which  cases 
the  pressure  of  the  column  of  blood  is  the  first  cause 
of  the  dilatation  of  the  veins.  Sometimes  also  the  dis- 
ease appears  to  arise  from  preternatural  weakness  in 
the  coats  of  the  veins,  as  in  those  instances  in  which, 
without  any  evident  cause,  it  exists  in  various  parts  of 
the  same  person.— ( Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Arte- 
ries and  Veins,  p.  537.) 

Experience  proves,  says  Delpech,  that  ll)ere  is  no 
certain  mode  of  curing  varices,  strictly  so  called, 
which  he  thinks  cannot  be  wondered  at,  since  the  na- 
ture and  causes  of  the  disease  are  completely  unknown. 
The  same  source  of  knowledge,  however,  also  proves 
that  the  increase  in  the  dilatation  of  varicose  veins  may, 
be  retarded,  and  that  the  oedematous  swelling  attend- 
ant on  the  complaint  may  be  beneficially  opposed  by 
methodical  and  permanent  compression.  When  the 
whole  of  a  limb  affected  with  varices  is  subjected  to 
this  last  mode  of  treatment,  the  dilated  veins  subside, 
the  circulation  is  more  regularly  performed,  and  the 
oedema  and  pain  cease.  There  is  not  (says  Delpech> 
any  better  method  of  healing  the  solutions  of  continuity 
in  the  soft  parts,  produced  or  kept  up  by  the  varicose 
state  of  the  limb  and  its  consequences.  But  sometimes, 
as  soon  as  the  compression  is  discontiimed,  the  varices 
make  their  appearance  again,  the  pain  recurs,  the  oede- 
ma returns,  and  tiie  ulcers  which  were  healed  break 
out  afresh. 

Inflammation  of  the  integuments  covering  a  varix 
or  varicose  tumour  cannot  invariably  be  prevented  by 
compression,  nor  will  this  treatment  always  succeed 
even  in  removing  the  intolerable  pain  which  some- 
times attends  numerous  clusters  of  varicose  veins.  In 
the  first  case,  rest  and  relaxing  applications  will  often 
succeed  ;  and  in  the  second,  the  topical  use  of  seda- 
tives frequently  gives  relief.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
puncture  and  empty  varicose  veins;  but  if  a  tempo- 
rary emptiness  and  relaxation  of  these  vessels  were  to 
remove  the  pain  for  a  time,  things  would  fall  into  th« 
old  state  again  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  If  the 
plan  were  adopted,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a 
very  free  opening  in  the  dilated  vein,  and  extract  the 
coagulum.  The  vessel  would  then  need  no  ligature 
above  and  below  the  opening,  for  the  slightest  com 
pression  would  afterward  stop  the  bleeding,  and  the 
vessel  be  obliterated  by  the  subsequent  inflammation. 
Graefe's  plan,  indeed,  consists  in  making  an  incision 
two  inches  long  through  the  integuments  and  coats 
of  the  largest  knotty  part  of  the  vein,  stopping  the 
bleeding  by  pressure  with  the  finger,  filling  the  ex- 
posed cavity  of  the  vein  with  lint,  and  then  applying 
a  compress  and  roller.  When  the  varices  are  confined 
to  the  leg,  one  incision  of  this  kind  is  set  down  by 
Graefe  as  sufficient ;  when  they  reach  to  the  middle  of 
the  thigh,  he  practises  one  incision  above  the  ankle, 
and  a  second  a  little  above  the  knee ;  and,  if  the  whole 
of  the  thigh  be  affected,  he  makes  a  third  incision  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  limb.  A  bandage  and  cold  lo- 
tions are  to  be  applied  for  a  few  days.  The  result  is, 
that  an  inflammation  follows,  which  spreads  from  the 
large  varicose  veins  to  the  surrounding  ones  in  a  suffi- 
cient degree  to  bring  about  their  subsidence.— (Soe 
Graefe's  Preface  to  the  German  Transl.  of  C.  Bell's 
Surgery.)  Chelius  deems  this  plan  of  treatment  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  exposing  the  venous  trunk  and  in- 
juring its  coats.— (//a7f</6.  der  Chirurffie,  b.  \,p.  888.) 

VVe  learn  from  Celsus  that  the  ancients  we. a  accus- 
tomed to  remove  varices  by  excision,  or  destroy  them 
with  the  cautery.— (Z)e  Re  Medica,  lib.  7,  cap.  3.) 
When  the  vein  was  much  convoluted,  extirpation 
with  the  knife  was  preferred  ;  but,  in  other  cases,  the 
dllate<l  vessel  was  exposed  by  an  incision,  and  then 
cauterized.  Petit,  Boyer,  and  many  British  surgeons 
havo.  also  sometimes  cut  out  clusters  of  varicose  veins. 

Delpech  remarks,  that  the  extirpation  of  tumoura 
composed  of  n\imerous  varices  has  been  practised, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  pain  in  the  situ- 
ation of  the  disease,  or  other  inconveniences.  This 
operation  has  been  successfully  performed;  but  it  ap- 
pears not  to  have  constantly  had  the  effect  of  prevent- 
ing the  formation  of  new  varices,  and  it  has  sonii'times 
proved  tedious,  difficult,  and  severely  pnliifid  In  Its  exe- 
cution. In  fact,  an  erroneous  iudgment  mmihI  neces- 
sarily be  formed  of  the  extent  of  thi-fc  Kwellmg*,  when 
they  are  judged  of  only  from  the  appearance  which  tow 
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preseit  under  the  skin.  Varices  are  not  always  con- 
fined to  tlie  superficial  veins,  and,  vviien  they  extend 
deeply,  Hie  operation  must  be  ineftectual.  The  opi- 
nion of  Delpech  is,  that  it  should  never  be  undertaken, 
unless  the  disease  be  accompanied  with  perilous  symp- 
toms, or  the  patient  nearly  deprived  of  the  use  of  his 
limb. 

It  has  been  thought,  that  one  of  the  established  prin- 
ciples in  the  treatment  of  aneurisms  might  be  advan- 
tageously extended  to  the  cure  of  varicose  veins.  By 
lying  the  principal  venous  trunk  above  the  point  to 
wJiich  the  varicose  aflection  reaches,  it  is  said,  that 
the  course  of  the  blood  in  the  morbid  vessels  may  be 
totally  stopped,  the  column  of  this  fluid  made  to  coagu- 
late, and  the  consequent  obliteration  of  the  vessels 
Ihemselves  accomplished. 

The  practice  of  tying  veins  for  the  cure  of  varices 
appears  to  have  been  employed  in  the  days  of  Pari  and 
Dionis  (Cours  d' Operations  de  CJdrurgie,  p.  610),  who 
accurately  describe  the  operation  of  tying  and  dividing 
the  vein  between  the  two  ligatures.  Sir  Everard 
Home  has  related  many  cases  of  varicose  veins  in  the 
leg,  some  of  them  accompanied  with  tedious  ulcers, 
which,  after  the  vena  saphena  major  had  been  tied 
as  it  passes  over  the  inside  of  the  knee,  were  readily 
healed,  and  the  dilatation  of  the  veins  of  the  leg  re- 
lieved. 

This  practice  has  sometimes  answered,  but  it  has 
also  had  its  failures. 

Among  other  evils,  an  inflammation  of  the  lied 
vein  has  been  observed  extending  very  far  in  the 
vessel,  and  succeeded  by  great  constitutional  disorder, 
symptoms  very  analogous  to  those  of  typhus  fever  and 
death.  Sir  A.  Cooper  in  his  lectures  strongly  depre- 
cates it ;  he  says  that  he  has  seen  it  twice  prove  fatal 
in  the  borough  hospitals,  and  refers  to  at  least  a 
dozen  other  examples  which  had  a  similar  end.  In 
some  of  these  cases,  previously  to  their  termina- 
tion, abscesses  form  in  the  direction  of  the  vessel 
either  below  or  above  the  ligature ;  in  others,  sucli 
collections  of  matter  are  not  observed. — (.See  Tro- 
vers on  Wounds  and  Ligatures  of  Veins,  Surgictd 
EssaySipart  1,  p.  216,  and  Oldknow  in  Edinb.  Jlni. 
and  Surg.  Joum.  vol.  5 ;  R.  Carmichael,  in  Trans,  oj 
the  King's  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians,  vol.  ii, 
p.  345,  (Vc.)  Indeed,  the  dangers  arising  from  an  in- 
flammation of  the  internal  coat  of  the  veins  are  now 
generally  acknowledged,  and  every  endeavour  should 
be  made  to  avoid  U»em.  A  case  which  happened  in 
Guy's  Hospital  in  181G  fuily  proves  them ;  the  femoral 
vein  happened  to  be  pricked  in  an  operation  for  aneu- 
rism, and  a  ligature  was  applied  round  the  aperture. 
Inflammation  of  its  internal  coat  took  place,  extending 
up  into  the  vena  cava,  and  the  patient  is  supposed  to 
have  died  of  the  indisposition  resulting  from  it.— (See 
Traverses  Surgical  Essays,  part  1,  p.  222.)  The 
opinion  of  Mr.  Arnott  on  this  point  will  be  noticed  in 
the  ensuing  article,  Veins. 

Hence  arises  one  of  the  most  weighty  objections  to 
the  practice  of  tying  the  trunks  of  varicose  veins,  with 
the  view  of  curing  their  morbid  dilatation,  and  its 
effects  upon  the  limb. 

As  Mr.  Brodie  observes,  it  seems  to  be  now  esta- 
blished by  the  experience  of  modern  surgeons,  that  a 
mechanical  injury  inflicted  on  the  trunk  of  one  of  the 
larger  veiRS  *.s  liable  to  be  followed  by  inflammation  of 
its  internal  membrane,  and  a  fever  of  a  very  serious 
nature;  and  the  occasional  occurrence  of  these  symp- 
toms after  the  ligature,  or  even  the  simple  division  of 
,iSe  vena  saphena,  has  made  surgeons  less  confident 
than  formerly  of  the  propriety  o^"  ittempting  such  ope- 
rations for  the  relief  of  a  varicose  state  of  that  vessel 
in  the  leg.  Certain  reflections,  however,  induced  Mr. 
Brodie  to  think  that  the  same  ill  effects  would  not 
follow  a  similar  operation  performed  on  the  branches 
themselves.  "Where  the  whole  of  the  veins  of  the 
leg  are  in  a  state  of  morbid  dilatation,  and  the  distress 
produced  by  the  disease  is  not  referred  to  any  parti- 
cular part,  there  seem  to  be  no  reasonable  expectations 
of  benefit  except  from  the  uniform  pressure  of  a  well 
applied  bandage.  But,  not  unfrequently,  we  find  an 
ulcer  which  is  irritable  and  diflicult  to  heal  on  account 
of  its  connexion  with  some  varicose  vessels;  or,  with- 
out being  accompanied  by  an  ulcer,  there  is  a  varix  in 
one  part  of  the  leg,  painful,  and  perhaps  liable  to  bleed, 
while  the  veins  in  other  parts  are  nearly  in  a  natural 
slate,  or,  at  any  rate,  aie  i  ot  the  source  of  particular 


uneasiness.    In  some  of  tliese  cases,  I  formerly  appliefl 
the  caustic  potash,  so  as  to  make  a  slough  of  the  skin 
and  veins  beneath  it;  but  I  found  the  relief  which 
patient  experienced  from  the  cure  of  the  varix, 
afford  but  an  inadequate  compensation  for  the  pain 
which  he  was  subjected  by  the  use  of  the  caustic,  a 
the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  tedious  healing 
the  ulcer,  which  remained  after  the  separation  of 
slough. 

In  other  cases,  I  made  an  incision  with  a  sc>_^ 
through  the  varix  and  skin  over  it.    This  destroy' 
the  varix  as  completely  as  it  was  destroyed  by 
caustic,  and  I  found  it  to  be  preferable  to  the  use  oft 
caustic,  as  the  operation  occasioned  less  pain,  and 
in  consequence  of  there  being  no  loss  of  substance,  t 
wound  was  cicatrized  in  a  much  shorter  space  of  timi 
I  employed  the  operation,  such  as  I  have  described  il 
with  advantage  in  several  instances  ;  but  some  mon 
ago  I  made  an  improvement  in  the  method  of  p 
forming  it,  by  which  it  is  much  simplified  ;  render 
less  formidable  not  only  in  appearance,  but  also  . 
reality ;  and  followed  by  an  equally  certain,  but  moi 
speedy  cure. 

It  is  evident  (says  Mr.  Brodie)  that  the  extensi 
division  of  the  skin  over  a  varix  can  be  attended  wi 
no  advantage.  On  the  contrary,  there  must  be  a  d 
advantage  in  it,  as  a  certain  time  will  necessarily 
required  for  the  cicatrization  of  the  external  woum 
The  improvement  to  which  I  allude  consists  in  th; 
tlie  varicose  vessels  are  completely  divided,  while 
skin  over  them  is  preserved  entire,  with  the  excepti 
of  a  moderate  puncture  which  is  necessary  for  t, 
introduction  of  the  instrument  with  which  the  incisi^ 
of  the  veins  is  effected.  Thus  the  wound  of  the  intei 
nal  parts  is  placed  under  the  most  favourable  circum^ 
stances  for  being  healed,  and  the  patient  avoids  v 
more  tedious  process,  which  is  necessary  for  the  cic 
trization  of'a  wound  in  the  skin  above. 

For  this  operation  I  have  generally  employed 
narrow,  sharp-pointed  bistoury,  slightly  curved,  wi 
its  cutting  edge  on  the  convex  side.    Having  ascei 
tained  the  precise  situation  of  the  vein,  or  cluster  o: 
veins,  from  which  the  distress  of  the  patient  appea 
l)rincipally  to  arise,  I  introduce  the  point  of  the  bistou 
through  the  skin  on  one  side  of  the  varix,  and  pai 
it  on  between  the  skin  and  the  vein  with  one  of  th 
flat  surfaces  turned  forwards  and  the  other  backward 
until  it  reaches  the  opposite  side.    I  then  turn  the  cu 
ting  edge  of  the  bistoury  backwards,  and,  in  withdraw^ 
ing  the  instrument,  the  division  of  the  varix  is  effected 
The  patient  experiences  pain,  which  is  occasionally 
severe,  but  subsides  in  the  course  of  a  short  time, 
There  is  always  hemorrliage,  which  would  be  oftei 
profuse,  if  neglected,  but  which  is  readily  stopped  by 
moderate  pressure  made  by  means  of  a  compress  and 
bandage  carefully  applied." 

Mr.  Brodie  particularly  enjoins  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing the  patient  quietly  in  bed  for  four  or  five  days  after 
the  operation,  and  removing  the  bandage  and  first 
dressings  with  the  utmost  care  and  gentleness.  He 
also  cautions  surgeons  not  to  make  the  incision  more 
deep  than  absolutely  necessary.  Inflammation  of  the 
coats  of  the  veins  has  not  occurred  in  any  of  the  cases 
in  which  Mr.  Brodie  has  adopted  this  method  of  treat 
ment.  This  gentleman  wishes  it  to  be  understood, 
however,  that  he  docs  not  recommend  the  practice 
indiscriminately,  but  with  a  due  attention  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  individual  case.  "  The  cases  foi 
which  it  is  fitted  are  not  those  in  which  the  veins  of 
the  leg  generally  are  varicose,  or  in  which  the  patient 
has  little  or  no  inconvenience  from  the  complaint ;  but 
those  in  which  there  is  considerable  pain  referred  to  a 
particular  varix,  or  in  which  hemorrhage  is  liable  to 
take  place  from  the  giving  way  of  the  dilated  vessels 
or  in  which  they  occasion  an  irritable  and  obstinate 
varicose  ulcer."— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  7,  p. 
195,  et  seq.) 

On  the  subject  of  cutting  through  veins  afTected  wit 
varix,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  even  this  plan  li 
been  known  to  bring  on  severe  and  fatal  symptoms,' 
Cases  confirming  this  fact  are  recorded  in  a  valuabi  ' 
modern  work,  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
practical  surgeon.-  (See  Hodgson's    Treatise  on  the 
Diseases  of  Arteriis  and  V( ins,  p.  555,  et  seq.)     It 
but  justice  to  stale,  however,  that  in  these  examples 
Mr,  Brodio's  manner  of  doing  the  operation  was  not 
adopted.    On  the  contrary,  his  method,  as  far  as  I  have 
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yel  heard,  receives  very  general  approbation.  Some 
cases  and  observatiims  highly  in  favour  of -it  are  de- 
tailed by  Mr.  Carmichael.— (See  Trans,  of  the  King's 
ar.d  Queen's  College  of  Physicians,  vol.  2,  ;;.  369,  <S-c.) 
Cases  of  spontaneous  varix  in. the  veins  of  ilie  arm 
are  rarely  observed.  When  these  vessels  become 
varicose,  it  13  almost  always  in  consequence  of  a  com- 
munication being  formed,  in  the  operation  of  venesec- 
tion, between  the  brachial  artery  and  one  of  the  veins 
at  the  bend  of  the  arm.  The  superficial  veins  in  this 
situation  then  become  more  or  less  dilated  by  the  im- 
pulse of  tlie  stream  of  arterial  blood  wliich  is  thrown 
into  them.  There  is,  however,  agood  deal  of  difference 
between  these  accidental  varices  actually  induced  by  a 
mechanical  cause,  and  those  which  originate  sponta- 
neously, or  from  causes  not  very  clearly  understood. 
The  former  never  acquire  the  size  which  the  latter 
often  attain  ;  they  never  exceed  a  certain  magnitude, 
whether  pressure  be  employed  or  not ;  they  never  form 
tumours  composed  of  an  assemblage  of  varicose  veins  ; 
they  are  never  filled  with  tough  coagula  of  blood  ;  their 
coats  are  never  thickened,  nor  constitute  the  solid 
half  obliterated  canal  remarked  in  the  other  species  of 
varices ;  the  skin  which  covers  them  is  not  disposed  to 
inflame  and  ulcerate ;  they  are  not  subject  10  occa- 
sional hemorrhage;  and  the  limb  is  not  affected  with 
any  oedematous  swelling.— (/)ci/>ec/t,  Ti-aite  des  Ma- 
ladies Chir.  t.  3,  p.  261.)  These  circumstances  render 
it  evident  that  here  all  surgical  interference  would  be 
unnecessary. 

See  Aneurism,  where  the  aneurismal  varix  is 
described  ;  Cirsocele,  where  the  varix  of  the  spermatic 
cord  is  treated  of;  Hemorrhoids,  where  the  diseased 
and  enlarged  veins  of  the  rectum  are  considered  ;  Va- 
ricocele, where  those  of  the  scrotum  are  noticed. 

VARIX.  (From  warms,  unequal.)  The  term  varices 
is  applied  to  a  kind  of  knotty,  unequal,  dark-coloured 
swelling,  arising  from  a  morbid  dilatation  of  veins,— 
(See  Varicose  Veins.) 

VEINS,  DISEASES  OF.  To  the  observations  and 
references  made  in  the  preceding  article  {Varicose 
Veins),  I  here  annex  a  few  remarks  on  the  principal 
diseases  of  the  venous  system,  in  order  to  render  what 
has  been  already  stated  in  other  parts  of  the  work 
more  complete. 

It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  that  "  the  veins  are 
liable  to  all  those  morbid  changes  which  are  common 
to  soft  parts  in  general ;  but  the  membranous  lining  of 
inesevessdj  is  peculiarly  susceptible  of  inflammation. 
When  a  vem  is  wounded,  the  inflammation,  which  is 
the  effect  of  the  injury,  sometimes  extends  along  the 
lining  of  the  vessel  into  the  principal  venous  trunks, 
and  in  some  instances  even  to  the  membrane  which 
lines  the  cavities  of  the  heart.— (See  Bleeding.)  This 
inflammation  sometimes  produces  an  effusion  of  co- 
agulating lymph,  by  which  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
vein  are  united,  so  as  to  obliterate  the  tube ;  in  this 
manner,  a  great  extent  of  the  vessel  is  occasionally 
converted  into  a  solid  cord.  In  some  instances,  the 
secretion  of  pus  into  the  cavity  of  the  vessel  is  the 
consequence  of  inflammation  of  the  membranous 
lining  of  a  vein.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
matter  is  either  mixed  with  the  circulating  blood,  or, 
the  inflammation  having  produced  adhesion  of  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  at  certain  intervals,  boundaries  are 
formed  to  the  collection  of  pus,  which  in  this  man- 
ner form  a  chain  of  abscesses  in  the  course  of  the 
vessel. 

When  the  inflammation  of  veins  is  not  very  exten- 
sive, its  symptoms  are  the  same  as  those  of  local 
inflammation  in  general ;  but  when  the  inflammation 
extends  into  the  principal  venous  trunks,  and  pus  is 
secreted  into  the  vessel,  it  is  accompanied  with  a  high 
degree  of  constitutional  irritation,  and  with  symptoms 
which  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  typhus 
fever."— (On  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins, p. 
511,512.) 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Arnott  tend  to  show,  that 
■the points  at  which  the  inflammatory  changes  in  the 
coats  of  veins  usually  terminate,  are  determined  by  the 
passage  of  a  current  of  blood.  Thus,  when  a  trunk  is 
concerned,  the  boundary  is  the  entrance  of  a  branch ; 
and  when  a  branch  is  concerned,  tlic  boundary  is  ilie 
'  jtinclion  of  this  with  the  trunk.— (See  ^fed.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  15,  p.  47.)  It  is  not  meant,  however,  that 
the  inflammation  necessarily  stops  where  a  current  of 
'  interferes,  but  that,  at  the  point  where  the  it>- 
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flammation  does  cease,  the  vem  afllicted  either  sends 
oft' a  branch  or  terminates  in  a  venous  trunk. 

Besides  the  example  of  inflammation  of  femoral  and 
other  large  veins,  brought  on  by  a  ligature  round  a 
small  aperture  accidentally  made  in  the  femoral  vein 
in  the  operation  for  popliteal  aneurism,  as  mentioned 
in  a  foregoing  ^nMe  {Varicose  Veins),  Mr.  Travers 
reports  another  case,  in  which  a  fatal  inflammation  of 
the  femoral  and  external  iliac  veins,  with  marks  of 
diff'used  inflammation  up  to  the  rigiit  auricle,  was  appa- 
rently caused  by  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the 
mouth  of  the  femoral  vein,  after  an  amputation.— (Sur- 
gical  Essays,  p.  227.)  And  the  same  catastrophe 
would  appear  to  be  occasionally  the  result  of  venous 
inflammation  after  amputation,  even  where  the  femo- 
ral vein  is  not  tied. — (See  Carmichael,  in  Trans,  of 
King's  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians,  vol.  2,  p 
365.)  In  short,  Mr.  Travers's  observations,  as  well  as 
those  of  Mr.  Hodgson  and  Mr.  Carmichael,  tend  to 
prove  "  that  the  inflammation  of  the  interior  tunic  of  a 
vein  sometimes  follows  a  puncture,  sometimes  a  divi- 
sion, a  ligature  encircling  the  tube,  or  including  only  a 
part  of  it,  or  arises  spontaneously  from  an  inflamed 
surface,  of  which  the  vein  forms  a  part."— (P.  238.) 
Mr.  Carmichael  relates  an  instance,  in  which  the  ap- 
pearances after  death  seemed  to  evince  that  the  patient 
died,  subsequently  to  an  operation  for  femoral  aneu- 
rism, of  inflammation  and  suppuration  within  the 
femoral  vein,  and  extending  both  down  the  saphena 
and  upwards  through  the  common  iliac  vein.  The 
femoral  vein  had  been  pricked  in  the  operation,  but 
not  tied. — {Trans,  of  the  King's  and  Queen's  College 
of  Physicians,  Ireland,  vol.  2, p.  350,  ic.)  In  order  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  wounding  the  femoral  vein  above 
the  edge  of  the  sarlorius,  Mr.  Carmichael  recommends 
"introducing  the  needle  on  the  pubal  side  of  the 
artery"  {p.  357) ;  a  direction  which  I  have  noticed  in 
the  article  jlneur ism.  With  respect  to  the  danger  of 
tying  a  large  vein,  Sir  A.  Cooper  is  so  convinced  of  it, 
that  he  says  in  his  lectures,  that  if  he  were  the  subject 
of  operation,  he  would  rather  let  his  femoral  artery  be 
tied  tlian  the  vena  saphena  major. 

M.  Ribes  has  published  one  example,  in  which  an 
inflammation  of  the  veins  of  the  arm  arose  from  a  gan- 
grenous chilblain  of  the  hand,  and  after  death,  marks 
of  inflammation  were  traced  into  the  superior  vena 
cava  and  right  auricle  and  ventricle.  He  also  relates  a 
case  of  mortification  of  the  foot  and  leg,  and  a  conse- 
quent inflammation  of  the  vena  saphena,  where  ap- 
pearances of  inflammation  were  also  discovered  in  the 
right  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  in  the  inferior  vena 
cava.— {Revue  Med.  Juillct,  1825.)  According  to  the 
researches  of  Mr.  Arnott,  the  extension  of  inflamma- 
tion to  the  venas  cava  and  heart  in  phlebitis,  is  a  very 
unusual  occurrence,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  consi- 
dered as  the  cause  of  death.  The  suggestion,  he  ob- 
serves, which  was: made  by  Mr.  Hunter,  has  been 
adopted  without  examination.  The  facts  which  Mr. 
Arnott  has  adduced,  tend  to  prove  that  there  are  con- 
siderable differences  in  the  extent  of  vein  occupied  by 
inflammation  in  fatal  cases  of  phlebitis.  "  Sometimes 
the  disease  has  spread  into  several  or  most  of  the  veins 
of  a  limb  from  that  primarily  affected ;  at  others,  it 
has  not  proceeded  beyond  the  vessel  in  which  it  origi- 
nally appeared.  This  last  circumstance,  together  with 
that  of  the  fatal  consequences  sometimes  ensuing  from 
inflammation,  limited  to  a  few  inches  only  of  a  vein, 
justifies  the  inference  that  the  dangerous  consequences 
from  phlebitis  bear  no  direct  relation  to  the  cx^ont  of 
the  vein  which  is  inflamed."— (JV/ed.  Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
15,  p.  44.)  In  his  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  con 
nexion  between  the  primary  and  secondary  affections 
in  this  disease,  Mr.  Arnott  takes  up  the  question,  whe- 
ther the  latter  depend  upon  the  secretion  of  pus  by 
the  inflamed  vein,  and  its  entrance  into  the  circula- 
tion? This  leads  him  to  inquire  into  the  contents 
of  the  inflamed  veins.  In  several  of  the  cases  which 
he  has  collected,  in  which  "an  open  wo.ind  existed 
in  the  vein,  pus  was  discharged  from  it  during  life. 
While  in  14  cases  out  of  19,  pus,  or  pus  in  conjunction 
with  lymph,  was  present  in  the  vessels  after  death. 
In  two  Instances  no  mention  is  made  of  pus,  the  con- 
tents of  the  veins  being  described  in  the  one,  as  '  ad- 
liesive  matter ;'  in  the  other,  where  the  vena  cava 
was  concerned,  as  '  flakes  of  lymph.'  In  one  '•nso  only 
(Mr.  Hodgson's),  where  the  inflnminntion  orrurred  In 
a  vein  previously  diseased,  or  in  n  vein  th«  hrnnchei 
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of  which  at  least  were  varicose,  neither  pus  nor  lymph 
was  found  in  the  vessel. 

It  results  from  this  statement  (says  Mr.  Arnott),  that 
although  pus  is  present  in  the  veins  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  fatal  cases  of  phlebitis,  and  that  although  it  ap- 
pears, from  tlie  character  of  the  general  symptoms,  and 
the  effects  produced  upon  animals  by  the  injection  of  a 
similar  fluid  into  their  vessels,  that  the  passage  of  pus 
into  the  circulation  is  probably  the  principal,  yet  the 
circumstances  do  not  justify  us  in  regarding  it  as  the 
sole  cause  of  the  secondary  affection.  In  addition  to 
the  presumed  absence  of  pus  in  two  instances,  and  to  its 
declared  absence  in  a  third,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
early  appearance  of  the  symptoms  in  some  cases 
seems  scarcely  to  correspond  with  the  time  usually  re- 
quired for  the  production  of  pus,  as  in  one  which  oc- 
curred to  Mr.  Freer  {Hodgson  on  Dis.  of  Art.  p.  551), 
where  they  came  on  suddenly,  four  hours  after  ligature 
of  the  saphena.  If,  then,  the  constitutional  affection 
in  phlebitis  is  to  be  e.xplained  by  the  introduction  of  a 
fluid  into  the  circulation  which  contaminates  tlie  blood 
and  operates  as  a  poison,  this  property  must  be  attri- 
buted to  inflammatory  secretions  generally  from  the 
vein,  although  not  purulent."— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  15,/?.  45.) 

Tlie  careful  investigations  of  Mr.  Arnott  prove  that 
the  secondary  affection  in  phlebitis  commonly  begins 
in  from  two  to  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the  receipt  of 
the  injury  which  has  made  the  vein  inflame.  The  fol- 
lowing arc  described  as  the  symptoms:  great  restless- 
ness and  an.viety,  prostration  of  strength,  and  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  sense  of  weight  at  the  praecordia,  fre- 
quent sighing  or  rather  mourning,  with  paroxysms  of 
oppressed  and  hurried  breathing,  the  patient  being  at 
the  same  time  unable  to  refer  his  sufferings  to  any  spe- 
cific source.  The  common  symptoms  of. fever  are  pre- 
sent, the  pulse  is  rapid,  reaching  sometimes  to  130  or 
140  in  a  minute,  but  is  in  other  respects  extremely  va- 
riable. There  is  often  sickness,  with  violent  vomiting, 
especially  of  bilious  matter.  Frequent  and  severe  ri- 
gors almost  invariably  occur.  The  general  irritability 
and  deep  anxiety  of  countenance  increase;  the  man- 
ner is  quick ;  and  the  look  occasionally  wild  and  dis- 
tracted. When  left  to  himself  the  patient  is  apt  to 
mutter  incoherently  ;  but  on  being  directly  addressed, 
becomes  clear  and  collected.  The  features  are  shrunk, 
and  the  skin  of  the  whole  body  assumes  a  sallow  or 
yellow  colour :  under  symptoms  of  increasing  debility, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  local  affection  may  appear  to 
be  in  a  great  degree  subsiding,  secondary  inflammation 
of  violent  character,  and  quickly  terminating  in  effu- 
sion of  pus  or  lymph,  very  frequently  takes  place  in  si- 
tuations remote  from  the  original  injury ;  the  cellular 
substance,  the  joints,  and  the  eye  have  been  affected  ; 
but  it  is  more  particularly  under  a  rapidly  developed 
attack  of  inflammation  of  the  viscera  of  the  chest,  that 
the  fatal  issue  usually  occurs.  Whether  this  is  ob- 
served or  not,  death  is  always  preceded  by  symptoms 
of  extreme  exhaustion,  a  rapid,  feeble  pulse,  dry,  brown, 
•or  black  tongue,  teeth  and  lips  covered  with  sordes,  hag- 
gard countenance,  low  delirium,  &c.—(j3rno«,  in  Med. 
•Chir.  Trans,  vol.  15,  p.  52.) 

This  gentleman  considers  the  resemblance  of  the  se- 
condary affection  in  phlebitis  to  the  diseases  arising 
from  the  inoculation  of  a  morbid  poison,  as  particularly 
striking;  and  the  conclusion  to  which  his  facts  and 
arguments  bring  him  is,  that  death,  in  cases  of  phlebi- 
-tis,  does  not  take  place  from  the  inflammation  extend- 
ing to  the  heart,  but  that  the  entrance  of  pus  or  even  of 
«ome  other  product  of  inflammation,  from  the  inflamed 
part  of  the  vein  into  the  circulation,  is  the  source  of  the 
alarming  and  fatal  indisposition.— (Op.  cit.p.  61.) 

The  formation  of  abscesses  in  the  liver,  joints,  lungs, 
&c.  after  injuries  of  the  head,  parturition,  great  surgi- 
cal operations,  and  suppurating  wounds  (see  Velpean, 
in  Revue  Med.  .Tain.,  Juillet,  et  Dec.  1826;  Mai,  1827; 
Jiose,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14),  is  also  referred  by 
Mr.  Arnott  to  inflammation  of  the  veins  of  the  part 
primarily  affected,  and  the  entrance  of  pus  into  the  cir- 
culation ;  and  (says  he)  it  becomes  a  question,  whether 
the  occurrence  of  phlebitis  and  the  passage  of  pus  from 
an  inflamed  vein  into  the  circulation,  are  not  suflicient 
of  themselves  to  account  for  the  secondary  affections 
of  wounds,  without  its  being  necessary  to  resort  to  an 
absorption  of  the  same  fluid  from  their  suppurating  sur- 
faces.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  15, p.  68— ]22,<J-c.) 

The  researches  of  Mr.  Arnott  on  this  interesting  sub- 


ject certainly  reflect  great  credit  upon  his  industry  and 
judgment;  and  if  they  do  not  altogether  fre«  particu-< 
lar  points  from  doubt,  they  certainly  present  the  i 
rational  views  of  them,  which  have  hitherto  beei 
given. 

Inflammation  frequently  produces  a  thickening  of^ 
the  coats  of  the  veins,  as  well  as  adhesion  of  their  sides^ 
and  obliteration  of  their  cavities.  Indeed,  in  some  in- 
stances, these  vessels  have  been  found  to  resemble  ar-' 
teries  in  the  thickness  of  their  coats,  and  in  retaining*! 
a  circular  form  when  cut  across. — {Hodgson,  op.  cit.t 
p.  513.) 

Ulceration  sometimes  extends  to  the  coats  of  veins, 
and  by  exposing  their  cavities  gives  rise  to  hemorrhage. 
In  certain  examples,  it  commences  in  the  membranous 
lining,  and  destroys  the  other  coats.  In  general,  how- 
ever,  the  adhesive  inflammation  precedes  the  ulcera- 
tive, and  by  obliterating  the  cavities  of  these  vesselsj 
prevents  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage.  When  spha«l 
celation  takes  place  in  the  vicinity  of  veins,  their  cavities^ 
like  those  of  arteries  under  similar  circumstances,  are 
filled  with  extensive  plugs  of  coagulum,  which  prevent 
hemorrhage  upon  the  separation  of  the  mortified  parU 

Veins  are  sometimes  ruptured  without  any  previou 
morbid  alteration  in  their  structure,  and  the  accidei 
may  be  induced  by  muscular  exertions,  external  vio-a 
lence,  the  sudden  effects  of  the  cold  bath,  Sec. 

Although  a  deposition  of  calcareous  matter  almc 
invariably  takes  place  in  the  arteries  of  persons  adJ 
vanced  in  life,  it  is  an  extremely  rare  occurrence  in  " 
coats  of  veins. 

Loose  calculi  have  been  found  in  the  cavities  oi 
veins  ;  and  tumours  sometimes  grow  from  their  lining. 
In  a  case  of  scirrhous  pylorus,  Mr.  Hodgson  found 
a  tumour  larger  than  a  hazel  nut,  growing  from  the 
lining  of  the  splenic  vein,  and  resembling  in  Us  ap- 
pearance and  consistence  the  disease  which  existed  at 
thepylorus.— (P.  524.) 

The  venous,  like  the  arterial,  system  appears  to  be 
capable  of  carrying  on  a  collateral  circulation,  when 
any  part  of  it  is  impervious.  Even  after  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  vena  cava  inferior,  the  blood  has  been 
known  to  be  conveyed  with  facility  to  the  heart  through 
the  lumbar  veins  and  vena  azygos.  In  the  case  re- 
corded by  Dr.  Baillie  {Trans,  for  the  Improvement  of 
Medical  and  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  1,  p.  127),  it  is  re- 
markable, that  the  vena  inferior  was  obliterated  at  the 
point  where  the  vense  cavse  hepaticse  opened  into  it,  so 
that  not  only  the  blood  from  the  lower  extremities,  but 
also  that  from  the  liver,  must  have  passed  through  col- 
lateral channels  to  the  heart. 

Want  of  room  having  prevented  me  from  introduc 
ing  farther  observations  ontliediseasesof  veins,  I  must 
refer  to  the  following  works  for  additional  information. 
J.  Hunter,  in  Trans,  for  the  Improvement  of  Med.  on 
Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  1,  1793.  Abernethy's  Work 
vol.  2.  J.  Hodgson,  on  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  ani 
Veins.  Longuet,  Dis.  sur  V  Inflammation  des  Veines, 
Paris,  1815.  B.  Travers,  in  Surgical  Essays,  part  1, 
8vo.  Lond.  1818.  F.  A.  B.  Puchell,Das  Venensystem 
in  Seinen  Krankhaften  Verhaltnissen,  8vo.  Leipz.  1818. 
R.  Carmichacl,  in  Trans,  of  the  Association  of  Fel- 
lows, Src.  of  the  King's  and  Queen's  College  of  Physi' 
dans  in  Ireland,  vol.  2,  8oo.  Dublin,  1818.  J.  M.  Ar* 
nott,  A  Pathological  Inquiry  into  the  Secondary  Ef 
feels  of  Inflammation  of  Veins,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  15. 

[A  valuable  paper  on  the  "  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the 
Veins,"  by  Professor  Annan,  of  Washington  Medical 
College,  Baltimore,  will  be  found  in  the  Maryland  Me- 
dical Recorder,  vol.  1,  No.  2.  I  regret  that  my  limits 
preclude  me  from  inserting  even  a  portion  of  it,  as  it 
contains  much  valuable  matter  of  a  practical  kind,  and 
on  a  subject  too  much  overlooked  by  surgical  writers. 
— Reese.'\ 

VENEREAL  DISEASE.  {Lues  Venerea.  Mor- 
bus O  alliens.  Syphilis.)  About  the  year  1494,  or  1496, 
the  venereal  disease  is  said  to  have  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  Europe.  Some  writers  believe,  that  it  ori- 
ginally broke  out  at  the  siege  of  Naples;  but  most  of 
them  suppose  that,  as  Columbus  returned  from  his  first 
expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  on  March  13th,  1493,  his 
followers  brought  the  disorder  with  them  from  the  new 
to  the  old  world.  Other  authors,  liowever,  among 
whom  are  Mr.  Beckett  {Phil.  Trans,  vols.  30  and  31), 
Mr.  B.  Bell,  and  Dr.  Swodiaur,  maintain  the  opinion, 
that  the  venereal  disease  was  well  known  upon  th« 
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old  continent,  and  that  U  prevailed  niong  the  Jews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  their  descendants,  long  before 
the  discovery  of  America.  Another  doctrine,  not  en- 
tirely destitute  of  ingenious  arguments,  and  even  con- 
taining many  vahiable  truths,  is,  that  the  venereal  dis- 
ease,'a3  it.is  considered  in  modern  times,  has  no  real  ex- 
istence as  a  distinct  affection,  arising  from  any  parti- 
cular virus,  but  is  a  name  given  to  an  assemblage  of 
disorders  of  different  kinds,  to  which  the  human  race 
have  always  been  subjected  from  time  immemorial.— 
(See  a  tract  entitled  "Sur /a  J^on-exUtence  de  la  J\Ia- 
ladie  Fenerienne,"  8vo.  Paris,  1811.)  One  writer  of 
high  reputation  believes,  that  though  syphilis  was 
brought  to  Europe  by  the  followers  of  Columbus,  there 
existed  previously  to  that  event  throughout  the  old  con- 
tinent venereal  disorders,  both  local  and  constitutional, 
Which  strongly  resembled  the  newly-imported  disease, 
and  were  for  more  than  three  centuries  confounded  with 
it. — (,R.  Carmichael  on  Venereal  Diseases,  p.  33,  8vo. 
Land.  1825,  ed.  2.)  My  friend  Mr.  Bacot  has  be- 
stowed great  pains  on  an  examination  of  all  the  pas- 
sages in  old  works,  afS.)rding  any  ground  for  the  opinion 
that  syphilis  existed  in  ancient  times:  he  finds  in  them 
allusions  to  many  local  complaints  of  the  genitals, 
warts,  discharges,  ulcers,  pustules,  &c.,  sometimes 
clearly  ascribed  to  impure  coition,  but  no  distinct  re- 
ference to  any  constitutional  symptoms.  "Surely," 
says  he,  "  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  if  there  is  any 
historical  fact  that  can  be  said  to  be  proved,  it  is  that 
of  the  origin  of  syphilis  being  referable  to  the  latter 
years  of  the  filleenth  century ;  lor,  I  cannot  under- 
stand otherwise,  why,  at  that  precise  period,  we  all  at 
once  hear  of  ulcers  on  the  parts  of  generation  in  both 
sexes,  followed  speedily  by  excruciating  nocturnal  pains, 
by  corroding  ulcers  over  the  whole  body,  by  affections 
©f  the  throat  and  nose,  and  very  frequently  by  death ; 
when  not  one  v/ord  that  can  be  construed  into  any  si- 
milar affection  is  to  be  met  with  distinctly  stated  by 
any  writer  before  that  period." — {J.  Bacot,  in  Med. 
Gazette,  vol.  2,  p.  100.)  But  while  this  writer  will  not 
admit  the  truth  of  the  existence  of  the  venereal  disease 
in  times  of  antiquity,  he  allows  that  a  disorder  resem- 
hling  gonorrhoea  has  been  known  from  the  remotest 
periods  of  liistory. 

Although  many  considerations  lead  me  to  coincide 
with  Hunter,  Sprengel,  Pearson,  and  Bacot,  in  reject- 
ing the  common  history  of  syphilis  as  fabulous,  I  mean 
that  account  which  refers  its  origin  to  America,  or  the 
French  army  in  Italy,  it  does  not  appear  to  nie  that 
any  utility  would  be  likely  to  result  from  agitating 
this  question  in  modern  times,  because,  if  it  be  true,  as 
the  most  candid  and  intelligent  surgeons  of  the  present 
day  generally  acknowledge,  that  they  cannot  precisely 
define  what  the  venereal  disease  is,  nor  always  point 
out  the  exact  circumstances  in  which  it  differs  from 
some  other  anomalous  complaints,  even  when  the  cases 
are  before  their  eyes,  how  can  such  discrimination  be 
attempted  from  a  mere  review  of  old  descriptions,  not 
accompanied  with  the  advantage  of  a  view  of  the 
living  patients  themselves  1  But  as  far  as  the  nature 
of  the  venereal  disease  has  been  unravelled,  and  it  is 
allowable  to  judge  from  such  comparisons,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  remark,  that,  in  degree  of  severity,  acute- 
ness  of  symptoms,  rapidity  of  propagation,  and  extent 
and  quickness  of  fatality,  no  forms  of  disease,  now 
ever  conjectured  to  be  venereal,  bear  the  least  resem- 
blance to  the  destructive  malady  with  which  the  army 
before  Naples  was  afflicted  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century :  nor  will  any  ignorance  of  the  uses  of  mer- 
cury, as  will  be  presently  noticed,  explain  differences 
80  strongly  marked.  With  reference  to  the  contagious 
disorder  which  scourged  a  great  part  of  Europe  at  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  there  is  a  decree  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  dated  1496,  in  which  the  disease 
is  mentioned  to  have  been  then  prevalent  in  that  city 
two  years:  consequently  it  wa8  known  there  in  1494: 
yet  the  conquest  of  Naples  by  Charles  the  VIH.  was 
not  effected  till  1495.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
disease  here  alluded  to,  could  not  have  been  derived 
from  America.  Itapptiars  to  have  been  communicated 
from  one  person  to  another  by  the  mere  touch,  resi- 
dence in  the  same  chamber,  &.c. ;  sind,  in  fact,  nnleHs 
some  other  mode  of  propagation  besides  coiiion  be 
supposed,  its  exlengjon  throughout  Europe  in  two 
years,  would  imply  a  depravity  of  manners  quite  ex- 
^  traordinary,  and  beyond  all  credibility.  Another  fart 
hf  that  whatever  the  di^iorder  might  be,  it  was  not  of 


long  continuance ;  and  Guicciardini,  the  historian,  who 
wrote  a  few  years  after  its  breaking  out,  assures  us,  that 
it  had  already  become  much  milder,  and  undergone 
of  itself,  a  change  into  kinds  different  from  the  first. 

The  venereal  disease  is  supposed  to  arise  from  a  spe- 
cific morbid  poison,  which,  when  applied  to  the  human 
body,  has  the  power  of  propagating  or  multiplying  it- 
self, and  is  capable  of  acting  both  locally  and  consti- 
tutionally, 

Mr.  Hunter  was  of  opinion,  that  the  effects  produced 
by  the  poison  arise  from  its  peculiar  or  specific  irrita- 
tion, joined  with  the  aptness  of  the  living  principle  to 
be  irritated  by  such  a  cause,  and  the  parts  so  irritated 
acting  accordingly.  Hence  he  considered  that  the  ve- 
nereal virus  irritated  the  living  parts  in  a  manner  pe- 
culiar to  itself,  and  produced  an  inflammation  peculiar 
to  that  irritation,  from  which  a  matter  is  produced  pe- 
culiar to  the  inflammation. 

The  venereal  poison  is  capable  of  affecting  the  hu- 
man body  in  two  difterent  ways :  locally,  that  is,  in 
those  parts  only  to  which  it  is  first  applied  ;  and  consti 
tutionally,  that  is,  m  consequence  of  its  absorption. 

In  whatever  manner  the  venereal  disease  was  first 
produced,  it  began,  says  Mr.  Hunter,  in  the  human 
race,  as  no  other  animal  seems  capable  of  being  af- 
fected by  it.  He  conceives  also,  that  the  parts  of  gene- 
ration were  those  first  affected;  for  if  the  disease  had 
taken  place  on  any  other  part,  it  would  not  have  gone 
farther  than  the  person  in  whom  it  first  arose.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  disease,  in  the  first  instance  of 
its  formation,  be  presumed  to  have  attacked  the  parts 
of  generation,  where  the  only  natural  connexion  takes 
place  between  one  human  being  and  another,  except 
that  between  the  mother  and  child,  it  was  in  the  most 
favourable  situation  for  being  propagated ;  and  Mr. 
Hunter  infers,  also,  that  the  first  effects  of  the  disease 
must  have  been  local,  in  consequence  of  the  fact,  now 
well  established,  that  none  of  the  constitutional  effects 
are  conmiunicable  to  other  persons,  that  is  to  say,  in- 
fectious. 

Thus,  the  numberless  cases  of  the  venereal  disease, 
afflicting  generation  after  generation,  and  observable 
in  all  the  known  parts  of  the  world,  are  supposed  to 
be  originally  derived  from  the  amours  of  some  unfor- 
tunate individual,  in  whom  the  poison  was  firslformed, 
from  causes  beyond  the  reach  of  human  investigation. 
But  that  any  statement  of  this  kind  is  more  valuable 
than  unsupported  conjecture,  is  a  proposition  to  which 
my  mind  is  not  prepared  to  assent,  particularly  when 
it  is  considered,  that  sores  on  the  genitals,  giving  rise 
to  such  constitutional  symptoms  as  puzzle  the  most 
discerning  practitioners,  are  often  of  a  very  diversified 
character,  so  as  hardly  to  admit  of  reference  to  one 
common  origin.  And,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  every 
modern  speculation  about  the  origin  of  the  distemper, 
promises  but  little  instruction  or  success,  because  the 
question  relates  to  a  disease,  the  diagnosis  of  which 
is  still  very  unsettled,  and  the  complete  definition  of 
which  has  hitherto  baffled  men  of  the  greatest  genius 
and  experience. 

According  to  Mr.  Hunter,  the  venereal  poison  is 
commonly  in  the  form  of  pus,  or  some  other  secretion. 
In  most  cases  it  excites  an  inflammation  which  (to  use 
the  same  author's  language)  is  attended  with  a  specific 
mode  of  action,  different  from  all  other  actions  attend- 
ing inflammation,  and  accounting  for  the  specific  qua 
lity  in  the  matter. 

The  formation  of  matter,  though  a  general,  is  not  a 
constant,  attendant  on  this  disease;  for  infla  imation 
produced  by  the  venereal  poison,  sometimes  does  not 
terminate  in  suppuration.  But  if  Mr.  Hunter's  senti- 
ments are  correct,  it  is  the  matter  produced,  whether 
with  or  without  inflammation,  which  alone  contains 
the  poison.  Hence,  a  person  having  the  venereal  irri- 
tation in  any  form  not  attended  with  a  discharge,  can- 
not communicate  the  disease  to  another.  In  proof  of 
this  doctrine  he  states,  that  though  married  men  often 
contract  the  disease,  and  continue  to  cohabit  with  their 
wives,  even  for  weeks,  yet,  in  the  whole  of  his  prac- 
tice, he  never  once  found  that  the  complaint  was  com- 
municated under  such  circumstances,  except  when 
connexion  had  been  continued  after  tin:  appearance  ol 
the  discharge.  .        ,, 

The  late  Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds,  however,  gave  it  as  Ills 
opinion,  that  a  man  might  communicate  hies  venerea 
after  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  md  "^f "  '«" 
moved,  and  he  was  apparently  in  pcrlect  licaUh.— (Bee 
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Med.  Chir.  Tian£.  vol.  7,  p.  547.)  This  sentiment  is 
not  only  repugnant  to  tlie  authority  of  Mr.  Hunter,  but 
to  common  observation  and  all  sound  reasoning.  The 
very  case  which  Mr.  Hey  adduced  in  proof  of  the  oc- 
currence, is  decidedly  inadequate  to  the  purpose,  in 
consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  trusting  to  the  ac- 
counts which  patients,  under  circumstances  involving 
their  honour,  are  apt  to  give  of  themselves.  In  the 
case  recited  by  him,  the  patient  might  have  had  some 
venereal  affection  at  the  period  of,  or  subsequently  to, 
his  marriage ;  and  yet  liis  feelings,  and  a  sense  of  the 
disgrace  of  infecting  a  virtuous  woman,  might  have 
cojnpelled  him  to  conceal  the  real  truth  from  his  sur- 
geon. Again,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  lady  her- 
self might  have  deviated  from  the  path  of  chastity, 
and  exposed  herself  to  infection  ;  and,  if  she  had  done 
so,  she  would  have  informed  neither  lier  husband  nor 
Mr.  Hey.  I  confess  that  it  is  at  all  times  painful  to 
suspect  the  veracity  of  individuals  whose  situations  in 
life  are  respectable ;  but  whenever  an  occurrence  takes 
place  decidedly  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  general 
experience,  every  possibility  is  to  be  recollected,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  admitting  doctrines  not 
founded  upon  truth. 

Mr.  Hey,  with  much  more  reason,  joins  in  the  belief 
of  the  possibility  of  the  venereal  disease  being  com- 
municated to  the  foetus  in  utero,  thougii  in  what 
manner  the  infection  is  transmitted,  is  a  question  not 
yet  elucidated.  A  universal  desquamation  of  the  cu- 
ticle ;  a  hoarse,  squeaking  voice ;  copper-coloured 
blotches ;  a  scaly  eruption  upon  the  chin ;  an  unna- 
tural redness  of  the  anus ;  are  the  common  syn\\y- 
toms  which  he  sets  down  as  proofs  of  syphilis  in  very 
young  infants.  As  these  complaints  yield  to  small 
doses  of  the  submuriate  of  mercury,  or  the  hydrargy- 
ruscum  creta,  and  either  the  nurse  or  parent  has  liad 
some  venereal  or  syphiloid  disease  at  no  very  distant 
period,  the  cases  are  often  regarded  as  decided  speci- 
mens of  one  of  these  disorders. 

The  venereal  poison  would  appear  to  be  very  irre- 
gular in  its  effects,  different  persons  being  variously  af- 
fected by  it;  and  hence,  probably,  one  cause  of  a  great 
deal  of  the  uncertainty  yet  prevailing  about  its  distin- 
guishing characters.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Hunter  mentions, 
two  men  sometimes  have  connexion  with  the  same 
woman ;  both  catch  the  disease ;  but  one  may  have 
very  severe,  the  other  exceedingly  mild  symptoms. 
He  knew  of  an  instance,  in  which  one  man  gave  the 
disease  to  different  women,  some  of  whom  had  it  with 
great  severity,  while  the  others  suffered  but  slightly.  On 
the  same  point  I  find  an  interesting  statement,  made 
by  Dr.  Hennen,  in  his  Report  of  Observations  on  Sy- 
philis in  the  Military  Hospitals  in  Scotland: — "We 
have  had  (says  he)  frequent  opportunities  of  remark- 
ing two  or  more  sores  of  different  kinds,  existing  at  the 
same  time:  an  irregularly-shaped,  diffused  sore;  an 
elevated  sore,  covered  with  a  light-coloured  slough,  as 
if  a  bit  of  chamois  leather  had  been  stuck  on  by  some 
tenacious  substance  ;  a  groove  or  streak  along  the 
glans,  as  if  made  by  a  scraping  instrument,  filled  with 
purulent  matter;  and  the  true  ana  perfect  chancre,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hunter's  definition  ;  or  the  true  syphi- 
litic ulcer,  according  to  Mr.  Carmichael.  This  last 
has,  in  some  cases,  occupied  the  glans;  in  some  the 

Erepuce  ;  while  the  sores  of  another  descrij)tion  have 
een  on  the  same  part  close  beside  it,  or  on  another 
part  at  a  distance.  Three  of  these  cases  I  particularly 
selected  for  examination  and  pubUc  demonstration,  at 
the  Castle  Hospital ;  in  one,  the  Hunterian  chancre 
was  on  the  glans,  and  a  sore  without  any  hardness  on 
the  prepuce  ;  in  another,  it  was  on  the  prepuce,  and  a 
simple  ulcer  on  the  glans  ;  in  the  third,  a  most  perfect 
Bpecimen  of  Hunterian  chancre  occupied  the  internal 
prepuce  close  to  the  corona  glandis  ;  and,  at  about  half 
an  inch  from  it,  nearer  the  frasnum,  but  farther  from 
the  glans,  was  an  elevated  ulcer.  In  all  these  cases, 
the  Hunterian  chancre  healed  (without  mercury)  seve- 
ral days  before  the  others. 

"  Soldiers  (says  Dr.  Hennen)  are  gregarious  in  their 
amours,  and  we  have  frequently  several  men  at  the 
same  time  in  hospital  infected  by  the  same  woman, 
with  whom  they  have  had  connexion  in  very  rapid 
succession ;  50771c  of  them  have  had  one  kind  of  sore, 
some  another,  and  some  both. — (Principles  of  Military 
Surgery,  ed.  9,  p.  525.)  But  if  these  facts,  which 
agree  with  my  own  observations,  be  rather  adverse  to 
the  theory  of  a  plurality  of  venereal  poisons  (see  Car-  ' 


michael's  Essays  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  SrC),  they 
still  leave  difficulties  whicJi  cannot  be  entirely  solved_ 
by  reference  to  peculiarities  of  constitution  and  diff« 
ent  states  of  the  health,  because  no  explanation  on  ih 
principle  would  account  for  a  man  having,  at  thesai 
time,  upon  the  penis,  two  or  three  different  kinds 
ulcers,  apparently  excited  by  one  cause.    Neither  wli 
any  difference  of  texture  afford  the  needed  explani 
tion,  though  the  utmost  latitude  be  given  to  the  do 
trine,  that  the  appearance  and  progress  of  sores 
considerably  modified  by  the  nature  of  the  parts. 
is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  above  passage  froi 
Dr.  Hennen's  work,  to  perceive  that  the  particular  tej 
ture,  whether  prepuce,  skin,  glans,  or  corona  glandi 
does  not  always  communicate  to  sores  one  invariable 
character,  even  when  they  arise,  as  the  evidence  would 
dispose  one  to  suppose,  as  nearly  as  possible  under  the 
same  circumstances,  and  from  the  same  source  of  iM 
fection.  « 

But  though  in  such  examples  no  data  with  which ■ 
am  acquainted  lead  to  any  safe  inference,  respecting 
the  exact  cause  of  the  diversity  of  effect  produced  in 
different  persons,  and  even  oii  different  parts  of  the 
same  individual  by  one  kind  of  virus,  not  a  doubt  can 
be  entertained,  that  generally  climate  and  constitution 
have  vast  influence  over  the  venereal  disease.  In  all 
warm  countries,  tlie  disorder,  as  far  as  regards  the  na- 
tives, and  those  who  have  been  long  settled  there,  is 
not  only  much  milder  in  its  symptoms,  but  much  more 
easy  of  cure.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  Brazils,  &c.,  it 
has  for  a  long  period  of  time  been  very  commonly 
cured  by  means  of  sarsaparilla,  guaiacum,  mezereon, 
&c.,  without  a  grain  of  mercury.  It  is  alleged,  howt-_ 
ever,  that  this  mildness  of  syphilitic  complaints,  andjl 
their  facility  of  cure  in  warm  climates,  do  not  extenM 
to  strangers  receiuly  arrived  tliere,  who  are  said  even! 
to  suffer  more  from  the  virulence  of  the  disease  than 
in  their  native  climate.  In  Portugal,  during  the  late 
war,  the  dreadful  ravages  of  the  venereal  disease 
among  the  British  soldiers,  and  its  comparatively 
milder  phenomena  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun 
try,  were  particularly  noticed.  "  In  the  British  army 
(says  Dr.  Fergusson),  it  is  probable  that  more  men  have 
sustained  the  most  melancholy  of  all  mutilations, 
during  the  four  years  that  it  has  been  in  Portugal, 
through  the  disease,  than  the  registers  of  all  the  hos- 
pitals in  England  could  produce  for  the  last  century; 
while  venereal  ulceration  has  not  only  been  more  in- 
tractable to  the  operation  of  mercury  than  under  simi- 
lar circumstances  at  home,  but  the  constitution,  while 
strongly  under  the  influence  of  the  remedy,  has  become 
affected  with  the  secondary  symptoms  in  a  proportion 
that  could  not  have  been  expected.  With  the  natives, 
on  the  contrary,  the  disease  is  very  mild  ;  curable,  for 
the  most  part,  by  topical  treatment  alone,  or  wearing 
itself  out  when  received  into  the  constitution,  after 
running  a  certain  course,  not  always  a  very  destruc- 
tive one,  without  the  use  of  any  adequate  mercurial 
remedy,  &c.  The  bulk  of  the  people,  and  of  all  the 
military  at  the  hospitals,  even  though  a  general  order 
has  been  given  out  enjoining  the  use  of  mercury,  cure 
themselves  or  get  cured  by  other  means.  I  have  now 
been  upwards  of  two  years  at  the  head  of  their  hos- 
pital department,  and  I  can  declare,  that  it  never  oc- 
curred to  me  among  all  the  venereal  patients  whom  in 
that  time  I  have  seen  pass  through  the  hospitals,  to 
meet  a  single  one  under  the  influence  of  mercury,  ex- 
cepting those  cases  wherein  I  myself  have  personally 
superintended  its  administration.  They  go  out  cured 
by  topical  remedies  alone ;  and  I  have  lived  long 
enough  among  them  to  ascertain  that  their  return  to 
hospital  under  such  circumstances  for  secondary  symp- 
toms, is  far  from  being  a  universal  or  even  a  frequent 
occurrence." — (Fergusson,  in  Med.  and  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  4,  p.  I, '2.) 

The  inference  at  which  Dr.  Fergusson  arrives  is, 
that,  in  Portugal,  the  disease  is  exhausted,  and  has  lost 
much  of  its  virulence,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  na 
tural  small-pox,  unresisted  by  inoculation,  appears  to 
have  changed,  in  the  same  country,  into  a  very  mild 
disease,  which  does  well  under  any  mode  of  treatment. 
"  Yet  (says  Dr.  Fergusson)  I  have  no  doubt,  that  were 
this  mild  disease,  or  the  mildest  that  was  ever  produced 
from  the  improved  inoculation  of  England,  coramuni 
cated  to  a  tribe  of  Indians,  or  to  a  plantation  of  ne- 
groes, or  any  other  class  of  people  who  had  never  be- 
fore known  the  small-oox.  it  would  desolate  with  ali 
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(be  furv  of  pestilence,  destroying  wherever  it  could 
iind  victims,  and  never  ceasing  until  it  iiad  destroyed 
J  the  whole."     And,  on  the  same  principles,  Dr.  Fergus- 

son  attempts  to  explain  the  severe  effects  of  the  inocu- 
lation of  the  exhausted  syphilitic  virus  of  Portugal 
into  the  constitution  of  tlie  British  or  other  stranger, 
and  the  impossibility  of  curing  the  disease  by  the  same 
treatment  whioti  answers  for  the  natives  themselves.— 
(Med.  Cfiir.  Trans,  vol.  4,  p.  7.  10.)  On  the  othe-r 
hand,  Mr.  Guthrie  does  not  admit,  that  the  disease 
which  the  troops  contracted  in  Portugal  was  more  vio- 
lent than  the  same  complaint  in  England ;  or  rather,  he 
admits  the  fact,  but  gives  a  different  explanation  of  it 
from  that  of  Dr.  Fergusson  ;  and  refers  the  severe  effect 
of  the  disease  upon  the  soldiers  in  Portugal  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  climate  upon  their  northern  constitutions, 
and  their  irregularity  and  intemperance,  vices  to  which 
tho  natives  are  not  addicted. — (See  Med.  Chir,  Trans, 
vol.  8,  p.  563.) 

The  opinion,  that  the  venereal  disease  was  continu- 
ally changing  in  its  nature,  and  that,  in  the  end,  it 
would  entirely  cease,  is  one  that  has  been  brought  for- 
ward at  various  periods  ever  since  its  supposed  im- 
portation into  Europe.  Von  Hutten  would  lead  us  to 
suppose,  that  its  original  violence  did  not  last  more  than 
about  seven  years  from  the  assumed  period  of  its 
birth:  ^^  qui  nunc  vagatur  faditate  tolerabilior  qui 
nunc  grassatur  viz  illius  generis  esse  putetur."  J. 
Benedictus  also  writes :  "  tempore  islo,  non  reperiuntur 
galiicantes  cum  tarn  savis  accidentibus  sicut  apparue- 
runt  ante  aliquot  annas. — {De  Morb.  Galiico,  cap. 3, 
anno  1508.)  Tiie  idea  that  syphilis  would  at  some  pe- 
riod be  extinguished,  is  as  ancient  as  the  times  of  Fra- 
castorius : 

Cum  fata  dabunt  labejitibus  annis 

Tempus  erit,  cum  nocte  atra  sopita  jacebit  intei-rilu 
data. 

From  the  testimony  of  these  and  other  writers,  espe- 
cially that  of  A.  T.  Petronius  {lib.  1,  cap.  3)  and  B. 
Tomitani  (Jiib.  2),  no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  the 
severe,  rapidly  spreading,  and  frequently  fatal  disease, 
which  broke  out  in  Italy  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  did  not  continue  many  years  with  its  original 
violence,  but  changed  so  much  as  even  to  justify  the 
opinion,  defended  by  many  able  men,  that  it  w'as  a 
totally  different  disorder  from  any  complaint  now  re- 
puted to  be  venereal.  And  the  historical  fact  of  the 
gradual  change  in  the  nature  of  the  disease  which 
broke  out  in  the  French  army  before  Naples,  at  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  might  be  taken  as  an 
argument  against  its  having  been  syphilis,  by  those 
who  will  not  admit  that  the  latter  disease  has  under- 
gone any  alteration  of  character.  Among  the  moderns, 
Peyrilhe  has  denied  the  correctness  of  the  doctrine, 
that  the  nature  of  the  venereal  disease  is  changed :  he 
treats  of  two  sorts  of  change  or  degeneration,  as  it  was 
termed ;  one  (jeneral ;  the  other  particular.  JFIe  denies 
the  first,  and  maintains  that  the  venereal  disease  is  as 
destructive  now  as  in  past  times.  As  for  the  degene- 
ration of  the  poison  in  an  individual,  he  admits  it : 
"  perhaps  (says  he)  spontaneous  cures  will  be  doubted : 
numerous  facts  attest  them  to  those  who  know  liow  to 
see,  and  we  have  tried  to  demonstrate  them  to  others. 
For  our  own  part,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  venereal 
poison  becomes  weaker  and  weaker  in  the  infected 
person,  becomes  milder,  and,  as  it  gets  older,  loses  its 
principal  character,  its  property  of  communicating  the 
disease." — (See  Remidc  J^ouveau,  Src.  Montp.  1786.) 

It  has  been  a  contested  question,  whether  the  vene- 
real disease  and  gonorrhoea  arise  from  the  same  poison  ? 
Mr.  Hunter  acknowledges,  that  the  opinion  of  their 
originating  from  two  distinct  poi-sons  seems  to  have 
some  foundation,  when  the  difference  in  the  symptoms 
and  method  of  cure  is  considered.  But  he  as-serts,  that 
if  this  question  be  taken  up  upon  other  grounds,  and 
experiments  be  made,  the  result  of  which  can  be  safely 
depended  upon,  this  notion  will  be  found  to  be  errone- 
ous. As  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Hunter,  in  support  of 
the  doctrine,  that  botii  diseases  are  produced  by  the 
same  virus,  are  noticed  in  the  article  Gonorrhcea,  I 
■hall  not  here  repeat  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  B.  Bell  relates  some  experi- 
ments, from  which  the  conclusion  is  made,  that  tJie 
prjisons  of  the  venereal  disease  and  gonorrhaM  .ire  en- 
tirely different  and  distinct. 

Matter  was  taken  up<;n  the  point  of  a  probe  from  a 


chancre  on  the  glans  penis,  before  any  application  was 
made  to  it,  and  completely  introduced  into  the  urethra. 
For  the  first  eight  days,  the  gentleman  who  made  this 
experiment  felt  no  kind  of  uneasiness  ;  but  about  this 
period  he  was  attacked  with  pain  in  making  water. 
On  dilating  the  urethra  as  nmch  as  possible,  nearly  the 
whole  of  a  large  chancre  was  discovered,  and  in  a  few 
days  a  bubo  formed  in  each  groin.  No  discharge  took 
place  from  the  urethra  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease ;  but  another  chancre  was  soon  perceived  in 
the  opposite  side  of  the  urethra,  and  red  precipitate 
was  applied  to  it  as  well  as  to  the  other,  by  means  of  a 
probe  previously  moistened  for  the  purpose.  Mercurial 
ointment  was  at  the  same  time  rubbed  on  the  outside 
of  each  thigh,  by  which  a  profuse  salivation  was  ex- 
cited. The  buboes,  which,  till  then,  had  continued  to 
increase,  became  stationary,  and  at  last  disappeared 
entirely;  the  chancres  became  clean,  and,  by  a  due 
continuance  of  mercury,  a  complete  cure  was  at  last 
obtained.  If  this  case,  and  another  to  which  I  shall 
presently  advert,  could  be  entirely  depended  upon, 
they  would  tend  to  disprove  the  part  of  Mr.  Hunter's 
tlieory,  accounting  for  the  different  effects  of  the  same 
poison  by  its  application  in  the  case  of  chancre  to  a 
non-secreting  surface  covered  with  cuticle,  and  that  of 
gonorrhcea  to  a  secreting  mucous  membrane.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  I  have  never  seen  a  chancre  within 
the  urethra. 

Tlie  next  experiment  was  made  with  the  matter  of 
gonorrhoea,  a  portion  of  which  was  introduced  be- 
tween the  prepuce  and  glans,  and  allowed  to  remain 
there  without  being  disturbed.  In  the  course  of  the 
second  day,  a  slight  degree  of  inflammation  was  pro- 
duced, succeeded  by  a  discharge  of  matter,  which,  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  disappeared. 

The  same  experiment  was  repeated ;  but  no  chancre 
ever  ensued  from  it. 

Two  medical  students  were  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
point  in  question ;  and  with  this  view  they  made  the 
following  experiments,  at  a  lime  when  neither  of  them 
had  ever  laboured  under  eitiier  gonorrhoea  or  syphilis, 
and  botli  in  these  and  in  the  preceding  experiments,  the 
matter  of  infection  was  taken  from  patients  who  had 
never  made  use  of  mercury. 

A  small  dossil  of  lint,  soaked  in  the  matter  of  go- 
norrhcea, was  by  each  of  them  inserted  between  the 
prepuce  and  the  glans,  and  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
same  spot  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  From 
this  it  was  expected  that  chancres  would  be  produced ; 
but  in  one  a  very  severe  degree  of  inflammation  en- 
sued over  the  whole  glans  and  praeputium,  giving  all 
the  appearance  of  what  is  usually  termed  gonorrhma 
spuria.  A  considerable  quantity  of  fetid  matter  was 
discharged  from  the  surface  of  the  inflamed  parts,  and 
for  several  days  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  an  ope- 
ration would  be  necessary  for  the  removal  of  a  para- 
phymosis.  By  the  use  of  saturnine  poultices,  laxatives, 
and  low  diet,  however,  the  inflammation  abated,  the 
discharge  ceased,  no  chancre  took  place,  and  the  case 
got  entirely  well.  In  the  other  gentleman,  says  Mr.  B. 
Bell,  the  external  inflammation  was  slight,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  matter  finding  access  to  the  urethra, 
he  was  attacked,  on  the  second  day,  with  a  severe 
gonorrhoea,  with  which  he  was  troubled  for  more  than 
a  year. 

The  next  experiment  was  made  by  the  friend  of  the 
latter  student:  he  inserted  the  matter  of  gonorrhoea, 
with  a  lancet,  beneath  the  skin  of  the  praiputium,  and 
likewise  into  the  substance  of  the  glans;  but,  although 
this  was  repeated  three  diflerent  times,  no  chancres 
ensued.  A  slight  degree  of  inflammation  was  e.xcited  ; 
but  it  soon  disappeared,  without  any  thing  being  done 
for  it.  His  last  experiment  was  attended  with  more 
serious  consequences.  The  matter  of  a  chancre  was 
inserted  on  the  point  of  a  probe  to  the  depth  of  a 
quarter  of  an  incli  or  more,  in  tlie  urethra.  No  symp- 
toms of  gonorrhoea  ensued ;  but,  in  the  course  of  five 
or  six  days,  a  painful  inflammatory  chancre  was  per- 
ceived on  the  spot  to  which  the  mailer  was  applied. 
To  this  succeeded  a  buiio,  which  ended  in  suppuration, 
notwithstanding  the  immediate  application  olinercuiy ; 
and  the  sore  that  was  produced  proved  both  pninful 
and  tedious.  Ulcers  were  at  last  perceived  in  tlie 
throat,  nor  was  a  cure  obtained  till  n  very  large  qiinB. 
titv  of  mercurv  had  been  given,  and  the  pntlent  kept 
in  close  confincmcinl  for  thirteen  weeks.— (On  ryonor- 
rhma  Virulenta  and  Lues  VtncrM,  vol.  1,  td.  S,f .  43& 
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^e.)  Mr.  Evans,  it  appears,  has  also  several  times 
inoculated  with  the  matter  of  gonorrhoea,  but,  in  every 
case,  it  failed  to  produce  any  effect. — {On  Ulceration 
of  the  Genital  Organs,  p.  81,  8vo.  Lond.  1819.) 

Some  other  facts  on  record,  however,  tend  rather  to 
support  Mr.  Hunter's  inference,  if  any  conclusion  can 
be  ventured  upon  without  the  aid  of  the  most  minute 
details.  Thus  Vigaroux  mentions  an  instance  in 
which  si.Y  young  Frenchmen  had  connexion  with  the 
same  woman,  one  after  the  other.  The  first  and  fourth, 
in  the  order  of  connexion,  had  chancres  and  buboes, 
the  second  and  third  gonorrhoea,  the  fifth  chancre,  and 
the  sixth  bubo.— (CEuurei-.  de  C/ii:-.  Pratique;  Montp. 
1812,  p.  8.)  And  Dr.  Hennen,  who  refers  to  this  case, 
mentions  a  similar  one,  in  which  the  first  person  es- 
caped, the  second  had  true  chancres  and  elevated  sores, 
and  the  third  gonorrhoea.  TJie  connexion  took  place 
within  an  hour.— {Military  Surgery,  edit.  2,  p.  526.) 
These  facts  would  indeed  be  much  more  interesting,  if 
the  disease  with  which  the  women  were  affected  had 
been  ascertained,  and  one  could  securely  calculate 
upon  the  men  not  having  exposed  themselves  within  a 
given  time  to  any  other  sources  of  infection.  In  short, 
without  a  perfect  history  and  description  of  cases  of. 
this  kind,  from  their  beginning  to  tlieir  end,  no  light  is 
thrown  by  them  on  the  question  about  the  venereal 
and  gonorrhoea!  poisons.  Nor  does  Dr.  Hennen  quote 
them  with  this  view ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  exempli- 
fying the  variety  of  effects  produced  on  different  indi- 
viduals apparently  by  the  same  infection  ;  though  the 
same  consideration  which  prevents  any  certain  infer- 
ence from  such  observations,  in  regard  to  the  identity 
of  the  venereal  and  gonorrhoeal  poisons,  seems  also  to 
interfere  with  the  other  conclusion.  In  the  experi- 
ments detailed  both  by  Hunter  and  B.  Bell,  there  is 
also  one  point  assumed  by  both  parties,  though  it  is 
far  from  being  determined,  viz.  that  the  matter  dis- 
charged from  the  urethra  is  always  of  one  kind, 
in  respect  to  its  infectious  principle,  whatever  this  may 
be,  and  that  the  secretion  from  every  chancre  contains 
one,  and  only  one,  species  of  infectious  matter.  From 
the  candid  and  very  practical  work  of  Mr.  Evans,  it 
would  appear  that  some  ulcerations  on  the  penis,  such 
as  would  usually  be  called  chancres,  though  they  have 
of  late  years  been  sometimes  named  elevated  ulcers, 
arise  from  an  altered  secretion,  without  any  breach  of 
surface,  or  discernible  disease  in  the  female  organs. 
The  same  gentleman  was  also  frequently  present  at  the 
examinations  of  the,  public  women  in  Valenciennes, 
and  always  surprised  at  the  small  portion  of  disease 
to  be  found  among  them :  "  At  one  which  I  attended 
(says  he),  no  less  than  200  women  of  the  lowest  de- 
scription, and,  of  course,  the  most  frequented  by  sol- 
diers, were  examined,  and  not  one  case  of  disease  was 
found  among  them :  nevertheless  the  military  hospi- 
tals had,  and  continued  to  have,  their  usual  number  of 
venereal  cases  (ulcerations). 

At  an  inspection  I  have  since  attended,  where  100 
women  were  examined,  only  two  were  found  with  ul- 
cerations: I  noticed  several  with  increased  secretions, 
and  one  with  purulent  discharge,  but  these  were  taken 
no  notice  of  by  the  attending  surgeons,  as  they.did  not 
come  sufficiently  under  the  nead  of  virulent  gonor- 
rhosa. 

That  the  two  women  above  mentioned  as  having 
ulcers,  infected  the  whole  of  the  men  diseased  in  gar- 
rison, during  the  preceding  fifteen  days,  no  one  can  for 
a  moment  admit  even  as  likely  ;  but  1/  it  be  allowed 
that  an  altered  secretion  be  sufficient  for  the  produc- 
tion of  this  disease  (the  ulcus  elevatum),  we  shall  at 
once  have  an  explanation  of  how  it  happened  that  the 
military  hospitals  continued  to  have  their  usual  num- 
ber of  venereal  cases,  Sec."— {Evans  on  Ulcerations 
of  the  Genital  Organs,  p.  72,  73,  <l?-c.)  From  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  same  author,  the  ulcus  elevatum  is 
the  most  frequent  of  all  the  sores  met  with  on  the  ge- 
nitals, and  besides  being  excited  by  diseased  secretions 
and  gonorrhoeal  matter,  is  capable  of  being  transferred 
hy  inoculation,  and  even  of  originating  spontaneously. 
—(P.  67-81,  <S'c.) 

Lagneau  admits  that  gonorrhoea  may  not  always 
proceed  from  the  same  poison  as  the  venereal  disease  ; 
but  he  believes  that  in  the  greater  number  of  instances, 
the  virus  is  of  the  same  quality.  He  is  led  to  this 
opinion  by  the  consideration  of  several  women  having 
been  infected  by  the  same  man  with  both  complaints, 
giDd  of  the  two  diseases  having  been  communicated 


to  several  men  who  liad  cohabited  with  one  woman, 
and  as  is  presumed  with  her  alone,  at  least  inasmuclr 
as  may  relate  to  the  possibility  of  any  other  infection 
weakening  the  conclusion  attempted  to  be  drawn  from 
the  case;  a  point  which  has  only  been  assumed,  and  by 
no  means  ascertained.  However,  be  this  and  other  simi- 
lar narrations  true  or  not,  in  every  particular,  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Guthrie  in  believing  that  the  evidence  ad- 
duced on  the  point  under  consideratibn,  justifies  the 
opinion  "  that  ulcers  will  arise  on  the  penis  from  the 
matter  of  gonorrhoea;  that  gonorrhoea  will  in  its  turn 
be  caused  by  the  matter  of  these  same  ulcers ;  and 
that  both  occur  in  consequence  of  promiscuous  or  un- 
cleanly intercourse.  That  many  of  the  ulcers  pro 
duced  in  this  manner  will  occasionally  assume  every 
character  of  chancre,  and  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
it,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  of  from  repeated  observa- 
tion ;  but  I  am  equally  certain,  tliat  a  gonorrhesa  in 
men,  with  the  woret  appearances  and  symptoms,  can, 
and  often  does  arise  from  irritating  causes  common  t» 
parts  free  from  any  specific  disease  or  poison,  is  not 
distinguishable  from  one  that  has  arisen  from  promis- 
cuous intercourse,  and  that  both  complaints  are  cu 
rable  in  the  same  way,  and  without  mercury."  On 
the  question,  whether  gonorrhoea  or  the  ulcers  result- 
ing from  the  matter  of  gonorrhoea,  can  produce  con- 
stitutional symptoms,  Mr.  Guthrie  believes  that  they 
generally  do  not,  although  he  does  not  affirm  that  they 
cannot  under  particular  circumstances  of  constitution  ; 
and  he  is  farther  of  opinion,  that  if  such  symptoms 
ever  really  arise,  they  become  serious  only  in  conse- 
quence of  the  exhibition  of  mercury. — (See  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  554.)  Delpech  considers  the  possi- 
bility of  a  general  infection  from  the  effect  of  what 
he  terms  a  syphilitic  gonorrhoea,  completely  proved  ; 
though  he  admits  that  there  are  numerous  instances  in 
which  this  consequence  does  not  happen.  He  ov/ns 
that  the  distinction  of  one  class  of  cases  from  the  other 
is,  d  priori,  extremely  difficult,  and  most  frequently 
quite  impossible.  Yet,  widely  dissenting  from  esta- 
blished modern  practice,  he  inclines  to  ancient  maxims, 
and  considers  it  prudent  to  destroy  the  first  effect  of  the 
infection  without  delay,  his  aim  being  to  shorten  the 
duration  of  the  discharge  with  cubebs,  or  copaiba, 
and  then  to  introduce  mercury  into  the  system  througli 
the  same  channel  as  conveys  the  virus  into  it,  by  rub- 
bing the  ointment  on  the  integuments  of  the  penis.— 
{Chir.  Clinique,p.  292.) 

From  what  has  been  already  observed,  it  must  be 
evident,  that  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  our  arri- 
val at  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  lues 
venerea,  is  the  fact,  that  und^r  this  denomination, 
many  various  diseases  are  comprised  and  confounded, 
and  the  particular  distinctions  of  each  of  which  are 
not  yet  sufficiently  made  out  to  enable  surgeons  to 
form  a  wcll-f(ftmded  and  practical  classification  of 
them,   satisfactory  to  every  impartial  observer,  and 
agreeing  with  general  experience.    But  though  such 
progress  lias  not  yet  been  made,  the  attention  of  mo- 
dern practitioners,  and  especially  that  of  John  Hunter, 
Mr.  Abernethy,  and  Mr.  Carmichael,  has  been  directed 
to  the  subject.    In  fact,  notwithstanding  some  myste- 
rious circumstances  in  particular  syphilitic  cases  may 
not  admit  of  complete  and  satisfactory  explanation  by 
the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  poisons,  no  intelligent 
surgeons,  I  believe,  now  suppose  that  the  diseases  fre- 
quently communicated  by  sexual  intercourse  always 
proceed  from  one  peculiar  poison.    As  Mr.  Rose  has 
observed,  long  before  syphilis  is  supposed  to  have  com 
menced  its  career  in  the  world,  some  of  these  diseases 
were  frequently  met  with,  and  Mr.  Pearson  thinks  that 
in  addition  to  those  formerly  known,  new  forms  of 
disease  have  occasionally  arisen,  "  which  are  suc- 
ceeded by  a  regular  series  of  symptoms  nearly  resem- 
bling the  progress  of  lues  venerea." — {Obs.  on  the  Ef- 
fects of  various  Articles  of  the  Materia  Mcdica  in  the 
Cure  of  Jmcs  Venerea,  '2dcd.  Introd.  p.  53;  and  Rose 
in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  418.)     Mr.  Hunter  also, 
in  the  seventh  chapter  of  his  Treatise  on  the  Venereal 
Disease,  speaks  of  many  examples  of  new- formed  dis- 
eases, arising  from  peculiar  poisons,  quite  different,  he 
supposes,  from  every  other  virus  previously  known,  or 
judged  of  by  its  effects.    But  though  Mr.  Rose  appeaw 
to  join  in  tlie  belief  of  a  plurality  of  poisons,  he  is  very 
far  from  considering  it  settled,  how  far  the  variety  in 
the  sym;)toms  of  venereal  cases  is  to  be  attributed  to 
different  poisons,  or  Iiow  far  the  symptoms  of  the  same 
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poison  may  be  modified  and  altered  by  constitution, 
climate,  and  liabits  of  life.  He  remarks,  that  we  sel- 
dom have  an  opportunity  of  tracing  ditfereiit  cases  to 
Uie  same  source  of  infection,  and  of  comparing  their 
progress  with  each  other.— {Fol.  cit.  p.  419.)  And  I 
may  add,  that  as  far  as  observations  of  this  nature 
h«ve  been  made,  and  can  be  trusted,  they  rather  lend 
to  prove,  as  already  noticed  in  the  foregoing  columns, 
that  different  individuals,  when  infected  nearly  at  the 
same  time  and  by  the  same  woman,  are  very  far  from 
having  any  uniformity  in  their  complaints;  some  hav- 
ing one  kind  of  sore,  some  another,  and  others  claps, 
&.C.  And  the  tenor  of  the  remarks  made  likewise  by 
Mr.  Evans,  as  far  as  he  has  yet  entered  into  the  sub- 
ject, lead  equally  to  the  conclusion,  that  one  primary 
complaint,  when  it  produces  another,  does  not  always 
occasion  one  resembling  itself.  Thus,  the  ulcus  eleva- 
lum  on  the  penis,  thougii  capable  of  being  communi- 
cated by  inoculation,  appeared  sometimes  to  be  the  ef- 
fect of  one  kind  of  inf«ction,  sometimes  of  another, 
and  sometimes  even  to  have  a  spontaneous  origin. 
Who  shall  unravel  all  these  intricacies  I  know  not, 
whether  he  bring  to  his  assistance  plurality  of  poisons, 
or  states  of  the  parts  and  constitution,  climate,  neglect, 
intemperance,  wrong  treatment,  or  any  other  circum- 
stance, which  can  possibly  be  conceived  to  have  influ- 
ence over  the  appearances,  progress,  and  consequences 
of  the  disease.  Nay,  it  would  appear  from  some  of 
the  curious  and  perplexing  histories  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  pages,  that  one  kind  of  primary  complaint 
in  an  individual  may  impart  toother  persons  primary 
complaints  of  a  different  nature,  so  that  even  the  hope 
of  elucidating  parts  of  this  abstruse  subject,  by  advert- 
ing to  a  plurality  of  infections,  and  a  vigilant  observa- 
tion of  their  characteristic  effects,  meets  with  discou- 
ragement almost  at  its  very  birth;  and  though  the 
doctrine  of  several  kinds  of  poisons  being  concerned 
in  the  production  of  syphilis  and  syjihiloid  diseases 
still  maintains  its  ground,  an  absolute  proof  of  its  cor- 
rectness can  Jiardly  be  said  to  have  been  yet  afforded ; 
nor  indeed  could  it  be  obtained,  unless  the  inoculation 
of  healthy  individuals  with  the  matter  of  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  disease  were  justifiable  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  question.  And,  as  this  is  not  the  case,  I 
think,  with  Mr.  Carmichael,  that  it  might  be  a  benefit 
to  society  if  criminals  were  sometimes  permitted  to 
commute  a  heavier  punishment  by  submitting  to  such 
experiments,  without  which  the  inquiry  into  the  reality, 
number,  nature,  and  effects  of  the  morbid  poisons 
under  consideration,  can  perhaps  never  be  brought  to 
a  satisfactory  termination.  "I  am  perfectly  aware 
(says  Mr.  Carmichael)lllo\v  much  the  state  of  the  hu- 
man constitution  will  modify  local  diseases,  and  am 
Mfilling  to  attribute  to  a  certain  extent,  the  great  va- 
riety of  appearances  we  witness  daily  in  venereal 
complaints,  to  this  cause  alone.  But  we  observe  that 
many  of  those  primary  ulcers  evince,  from  their  very 
commencement,  such  peculiar  and  distinct  characters, 
that  it  would  be  quite  an  absurdity  to  believe  that  the 
virus  is  always  the  same,  and  the  variety  of  characters 
dependent  alone  upon  constitution.  Thus,  nothing 
can  be  more  opposite,  from  the  commencement,  than 
the  common  chancro,  with  its  hardened  base,  like  a 
piece  of  cartilage  under  the  skin,  and  the  sloughing 
tilcer.  Tlie  fir.st  is  slow  and  chronic ;  the  latter  begins 
with  a  mortified  spot,  extends  by  alternate  sloughing 
and  phagedenic  ulceration,  and  makes  more  progress 
a  three  days,  than  the  former  in  as  njany  weeks. 

The  phagedenic  ulcer  is  equally  distinct  from 
chancre,  as  it  does  not  evince  at  any  period  a  hardened 
base,  but  gradually  creeps  from  one  part  to  another  of 
the  penis,  leaving  those  parts  to  heal  which  in  the  first 
instance  it  attacked;  so  that  when  the  disease  has  ex- 
isted for  some  months,  the  glans  is  seen  to  exhibit  its 
entire  surface  furrowed  over  with  ulcerations  and  ci- 
catrices. 

There  is  a  raised  ulcer,  also,  with  elevated  edges, 
approaching  the  nature  of  the  phagedenic  ulcer,  yet 
whosecharacters  are  suflicienlly  distinct  to  bcconsidered 
as  a  separate  species.  But  the  most  common  venereal 
primary  ulceration  presents  such  various  apiiearances 
in  difierent  individuals,  that,  until  a  more  exact  know- 
ledge is  obtained,  it  is  better  described  by  its  negative 
than  its  positive  qualities,  and  it  may  be  designated  an 
ulcer  without  induration,  raised  edges,  or  phagedenic 
surface. 
If  (continues  .Mr.  Carmichael)  llic  plurality  of  vene- 


real poisons  is  supported  by  the  variety  of  primary 
ulcers,  it  is  equally  so  by  the  multiplicity  of  constitu- 
tional eruptions.  A  primary  ulcer,  which  was  not 
phagedenic  or  sloughing  at  first,  may  afterward,  like 
any  other  ulcer,  become  so  by  irritation,  neglect,  or 
inflammation.  But  I  do  not  conceive  that  we  have 
grounds  for  supposing  that  the  state  of  tlig  constitution 
can  so  modify  morbid  poisons,  as  to  cause  the  same 
virus  to  produce  in  one  person  the  chronic  scaly  lepra 
and  psoriasis,  and  to  assume  in  another  a  decided  pus- 
tular form,  each  pustule  spreading  rapidly  into  a  deep 
ulcer."— (On  tfie  Sijinptoms  and  specific  Distiiictions 
of  Venereal  Diseases,  p.  6,  ij-c.  8vo.  Land.  1818.) 

The  same  gentleman,  in  his  Essays  on  this  subject, 
published  some  years  previously  to  the  above  date,  gives 
his  reasons  for  believing  that  certain  primary  appear- 
ances are  followed  by  a  corresponding  train  of  consti- 
tutional symptoms.  1st,  That  the  syphilitic  chancre 
gives  rise  to  scaly  eruptions,  lepra,  and  psoriasis,  an 
e.'icavated  ulcer  of  the  tonsils,  and  pains  and  nodes  of 
the  bones.  2dly,  That  the  ulcer,  without  induration, 
raised  edges,  or  phagedenic  surface,  gonorrhoea  viru- 
lenta,  an  excoriation  of  the  glans  and  prepuce,  are 
followed  by  a  papular  eruption,  which  ends  in  desqua 
mation,  pains  in  the  joints  resembling  those  of  rheu- 
matism, soreness  of  the  fauces,  and  frequently  swell 
ing  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  but  without 
any  nodes  of  the  bones.  3dly,  That  the  ulcer  with 
elevated  edges,  in  the  few  instances  in  which  it  was 
traced  by  Mr.  Carmichael  to  its  constitutional  symp- 
toms, was  followed  by  a  pustular  eruption,  whicti  ter- 
minated in  mild  ulcers,  pains  in  the  joints,  and  ulcers 
in  the  throat,  but  no  appearance  of  nodes.  4thly, 
That  the  phagedenic  and  sloughing  ulcers  are  generally 
attended  with  constitutional  symptoms  of  peculiar 
obstinacy  and  malignity;  viz.  pustular  spots  and  tu- 
bercles, which  form  ulcers,  generally  spreading  with 
a  phagedenic  edge,  and  healing  from  the  centre.  Ex- 
tensive ulceration  of  the  fauces,  particularly  of  the 
back  of  the  phayrnx,  obstinate  pains  of  the  knees  and 
other  joints,  while  nodes  are  frequently  present,  and 
the  bones  of  the  nose  are  occasionally  affected. — (See 
CarmichaeVs  Essays,  and  his  Obs.  on  the  Symptoms, 
tj-c.  nf  Ven.  Diseases,  p.  9.) 

The  observations  of  other  modern  writers  seem 
generally  to  coincide  with  those  of  Mr.  Carmichael 
respecting  the  great  variety  of  character  in  primary 
venereal  sores,  and  partly  also  with  regard  to  the  hypo- 
thesis of  various  kinds  of  poisons  or  infectious  matter. 
But  on  some  other  great  questions  immediately  con- 
nected with  these  points,  little  similarity  of  opinion 
prevails  between  him  and  other  gentlemen,  who  have 
laudably  and  irnpartially  entered  into  the  disquisition. 
And,  in  the  first  place,  without  adverting  again  to  cer- 
tain statements  already  premised,  which  render  it  pro- 
bable that  differences  of  the  virus,  or,  at  all  events, 
differences  in  the  forms  of  the  primary  complaints  in 
the  contaminating  individuals,  would  not  always  ex- 
plain the  reason  of  the  diversified  appearances  and 
nature  of  the  primary  forms  of  disease  in  the  contami- 
nated, I  shall  lay  before  the  reader  other  evidence 
having  an  immediate  relation  to  Mr.  Carmichael's 
sentiment,  that  each  kind  of  primary  venereal  sore  is 
followed  by  a  peculiar  and  corresponding  train  of  con- 
stitutional symptoms.  In  the  cases  recited  by  Mr. 
Rose,  "  most  of  the  papular  erupti(ms  followed  ulcers 
which  were  not  very  deep,  and  which  healed  without 
much  difficulty.  Several  of  them  had  a  thickened,  but 
not  a  particularly  indurated  margin.  This  corresponds 
with  the  observations  of  Mr.  Carmichael :  -I  could 
not,  however,  discover  any  decidedly  uniform  character 
in  such  sores;  and  the  Ifith  case  I  should  have  consi- 
dered as  a  well-marked  instance  of  chancre." — (.JUcd. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  399.)  In  another  i)lace,  it  is 
stated  that  the  appearances  of  sores  can  .sehhjm  be 
relied  on  in  [>arts  of  such  vascular  strucfiire,  and  In 
the  midst  of  sebaceous  glands.— (P.  419.)  With  respect 
to  the  phagedenic  ulcer,  Mr.  Rose  expresses  his  belief 
that  it  is  rarely  followed  by  secondary  symptoms, 
though  ho  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  it  arises  from  the 
ap[ilicntion  of  some  morbific  matter,  acknowlednlng, 
however,  the  great  difficulty  of  deciding  "  whether  Ihc 
great  degree  of  erethismus,  excited  by  the  local  affec 
tion,  should  be  nttributed  to  any  peculiarity  In  that 
mutter,  or  is  owing  to  the  peculiar  Ptatc  of  the  constitu- 
lion:'— (Med.  Giir.  Trans,  vol.  H,  ;/.  372.)  And  ll« 
then  refers  to  the  case  reimrled  by  iJr  Fcrgmwon,  wliett 
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"  the  infection  was  communicated  by  an  opera  dancer  \ 
at  Lisbon,  apparently  in  perfect  health,  who  continued 
on  the  stage  for  several  months  afterward,  occasion- 
ally infecting  others,  without  any  thing  extraordinary, 
as  far  as  he  could  learn,  in  the  nature  of  the  symp- 
toms."— ( Op.  cit.  vol.  4,  p.  12.)  And,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, Mr.  GutHtie  does  not  think  "  that  Mr.  Carmichael's 
opinion,  as  to  the  secondary  symptoms  peculiar  to  the 
phagedenic  and  sloughing  ulcer,  receives  any  support 
from  what  occurred  to  the  troops  in  Portugal ;  because 
it  did  not  appear  that  either  of  them,  following  sex- 
ual intercourse,  were  dependent  on  the  cause  which 
produced  the  ulcer.  Where  many  men  have  had 
intercourse  with  the  same  woman  (and  with  no 
others?),  they  have  not  all  had  the  same  complaint, 
-Ithough  one  of  the  ulcers  so  originating  lias  become 
hagedenic  or  sloughed;  neither  has  the  same  woman 
herself  suffered  from  this  distemper ;  indeed,  the  na- 
ture of  an  ulcer  of  either  kind  must,  after  a  short  time, 
effectually  prevent  any  intercourse;  and  we  often  find 
that  their  peculiar  characters  only  appear  after  the 
ulcer  has  existed  for  several  days.  L  firmly  believe, 
also,  that  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  sloughing 
ulcer,  where  mercury  is  not  given,  no  secondarij  symp- 
toms would  appear  }  and  in  those  cases  in  which  they 
did  appear,  I  apprehend  they  would  be  equally  depend- 
ent on  the  state  of  the  constitution,  as  to  the  mode  of 
cure  and  their  destructive  characters.  In  other  words, 
my  observations  lead  me  to  conclude  that  these  ulcers 
do  not  depend  upon  a  specific  poison,  but  on  the  state  of 
the  constitution  under  particular  excitement ;  and  that 
when  secondary  symptovis  occur,  they  are  not  depend- 
ent on  the  state  of  the  ulcer;  although  I  am  ready  to 
admit,  that  in  a  constitution  where  an  ulcer  will  readily 
become  phagedenic,  the  secondary  symptoms,  when 
they  occur,  may  be  different  to  a  certain  extent  from 
those  that  follow  more  simple  ulcers  in  a  healthier 
habit  o(body."— {Guthrie,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8, 
p.  564.)  My  observations  lead  nie  to  believe,  with 
Mr.  Guthrie,  that  primary  sloughing  ulcers  do  not 
depend  upon  any  peculiar  poison;  and  I  am  also  dis- 
posed to  join  liim  in  the  opinion,  that  when  hurtful 
local  treatment  is  out  of  the  question,  they  are  chiefly 
owing  to  the  stale  of  the  constitution.  According  to 
my  experience,  all  kinds  of  ulcers  on  the  genitals  may, 
from  particularity  of  constitution,  impairment  of 
health,  and  sometimes  from  the  pernicious  effects  of 
the  immoderate  and  indiscriminate  employment  of 
mercury,  assume  in  their  progress  a  sloughing  disposi- 
tion, and  even  have  it  from  their  very  commencement. 
Mr.  Rose  mentions  a  case,  in  which  a  healthy  young 
man  was  affected  with  a  sloughing  sore  on  the  penis,  in 
consequence  of  a  suspicious  connexion.  It  was  not 
attended  with  any  constitutional  disturbance,  and 
yielded  readily  to  mercury.  The  same  patient,  twice 
afterward,  at  a  very  considerable  interval,  liad  a  fresh 
infection,  and  tlie  sores  each  time  had  precisely  the 
same  character  as  the  first.  This,  says  Mr.  Rose,  is  no 
uncommon  occurrence,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
sloughing  and  appearance  of  the  sores  arose  from  the 
peculiarity  of  the  poison.— (J>/e</.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8, 
p.  420.)  And  another  intelligent  and  experienced  sur- 
geon, wlio  has  particularly  attended  to  this  investiga- 
tion, declares  his  conviction  that  "many  varieties  of 
sore,  independently  of  the  sloughy  chancre  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Carmichael,  lead  to  constitutional  symptoms, 
differing  in  no  respect  from  those  he  has  described,  and 
admitting  of  the  same  mode  of  cure."  Nor  does  he 
believe,  with  Mr.  Carmichael,  that  only  one  particular 
species  of  sore  is  capable  of  producing  the  true  second- 
ary symptoms  of  lues.— (J.  Bacot,  On  Syphilis,  p.  51.) 

From  these  observations,  I  think  we  may  safely  infer, 
that  with  respect  to  the  sloughing  ulcer,  it  neither 
arises  from  the  application  of  any  one  specific  poison 
to  the  part,  nor  is  it  connected  with  any  regular  train  of 
secondary  symptoms. 

Dr.  Hennen  assures  us,  that  he  has  frequently  had 
occasion  to  observe  that  eruptions  of  the  same  nature 
and  character  have  succeeded  to  the  foul,  indurated, 
excavated  ulcer,  and  to  the  simple  excoriation.  '=  In 
fifteen  cases  of  eruptions,  unaccompanied  by  any 
other  symptoms,  which  succeeded  the  Hunterian  sore, 
six  were  tubercular,  five  exanthematous,  two  pustular, 
one  tubercular  and  scaly,  and  one  tubercular  and  vesi- 
cular. 

In  four  cases  following  the  same  sore,  but  in  which 
the  eruptions  were  complicated  with  sore  throat,  two 


were  tubercular,  one  was  luoercular  and  scaly,  and 
one  was  tubercular  and  exanthematouy. 

In  twelve  cases  following  the  non  Hunterian  son 
and  in  which  eruptions  were  tlje  only  symptoms,  s 
were  pustular,  three  were  exaiithematous,  and 
was  tubercular  and  scaly. 

In  seven  cases  where  the  eruption  was  accompani 
with  sore  throat,  three  were  exanthematous,  two  we 
tubercular,  one  was  papular,  scaly,  and  tubercul 
and  one  was  pustular  and  tubercular."     Dr.  Henn 
also  recites  an  instance,  in  which  a  Hunterian  chanc 
was,  at  the  distance  of  ten  weeks,  succeeded  by 
papular  ertiption,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  mont 
was  removed  by  low  diet,  purgatives,  and  the  decoctii 
of^sarsaparilla.    In  two  months  afterward,  an  eru; 
tion  of  a  similar  nature  appeared  without  any  fn 
infection.    This  was  treated  with    mercury,  whic 
was  administered  five  weeks,  so  as  to  excite  a  mod 
rate  salivation.    Under   this  treatment  the  erupti( 
faded,  having  during  its  progress  assumed  the  appe! 
anceof  vesicles  and  pustules,  and  at  lengtli  falling  ol 
in  amber-coloured  scales  with  livid  bases.    Notvvitfr 
standing  this  mercurial  course,  the  patient  was  a  thii 
time  admitted,  ten    weeks   afterward    (without  a 
intervening  primary  affection),  with  a  pustular  eru 
tion,  which  was  finally  cured  without  mercury,  a 
the    pustules    falling   off  in   squamulie.    In  anot] 
month,  without  any  fresh  infection,  he  was  a  fou 
lime  taken  into  hospital  with  a  very  thickly  dispers 
pustular  eruption,  somewliat  different  from  the  formi 
the  pustules  being  more  numerous,  smaller,  and  acu 
nated.     They  yielded   to    non-mercurial    trealmei 
During  all  these  attacks,  there  was    aphthous 
throat,  and  occasional  flying  pains  in  the  joints.    T 
inference  drawn  from  this  case  is,  that  even  a  full  ai 
judiciously  conducted  mercurial  course  does  not  p 
vent  the  reappearance  oir'venereal  eruptions,  and  l," 
they  assume  at  diflerent  times  diflerent  characters,  n 
withstanding  the  interruption  they  receive    in  lh( 
natural  progress  by  the  use  of  that  remedy. — ( On  M\ 
tary  Surgery,  ed.  2,p.  528 — 530.)  After  these  accouni 
can  have  no  liesitation  in  coming  to  another  conclusi 
which  is,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  partial  confirm: 
tion  of  Mr.  Carmichael's  doctrine  by  Mr.  Rose,  as  far 
relates  to  the  frequency  of  papular  eruptions   a 
superficial  primary  ulcers,  the  regular  connexion  of  pi 
ticular  forms,  of  secondary  symptoms  with  any  gi 
descriptions  of  primary  sores,  is  so  far  from  being  8u_ 
ported  by  the  testimony  of  other  observers,  that  one 
kind  of  primary  ulcer  may  lead  in  the  same  patient  to 
«ruptions  of  several  different  sorts,  either  existing  toge- 
ther on  various  parts  of  the  body,  or  breaking  out  in 
succession ;  and  no  regular  connexion  can  be  traced  be- 
tween any  one  species  of  primary  sore  and  any  deter- 
minate class  of  secondary  symptoms.    These  truths,  I 
believe,  nmst  be  admitted,  disadvantageous  as  they  are 
to  the  prospect  of  bringing  the  diagnosis  of  syphilis  to 
a  final  settlement,  so  as  to  enable  the  writer  to  describe 
the  disease  with  accuracy,   and  the   jjractitioner  to 
recognise  and  treat  it  with  certainty.    The  first  essen- 
tial step  to  the  elucidation  of  this  subject,  however,  is 
undoubtedly  the  subversion  of  every  doctrine  relative 
to  it,  which  is  repugnant  to  general  experience.    The 
same  facts  which  may  render  it  necessary  for  ftfi-. 
Carmichael  to   retract  some  of  his  infe»ences,    and 
which  have  now  been  e.stablished  beyond  all  doubt  or 
possibility  of  successful  contradiction  by  the  very  im- 
partial,   disinterested,   and    extensive    investigations 
made  in  the  aririy  hospitals,  would  have  obliged  even 
Hunter  himself,  liad  he  been  alive,  to  confess  the  mis 
taken  views  which  he  sometimes  took  of  the  nature  of 
the  venereal  disease. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Carmichael's  theory,  Mr.  Bacot 
has  brought  forwards  several  arguments  against  it. 
"  Mr.  Carmichael  (he  says)  gives  us  an  example  of  a 
phagedenic  sore,  followed  by  those  appearances  whii 
should  attach  to  the  raised  ulcer;  he  admits  that 
papular  and  pustular  diseases  are  sometimes  mi.xedj 
in  some  of  his  phagedenic  cases  we  find  that  that  cbi 
racter  has  been  given  to  the  ulcer  by  the  action  ofm 
cury  ;  in  still  more  of  them  the  original  character 
the  sore  is  not  preserved  throughout,  so  tliat  the  form 
of  secondary  symptoms,  which  ought  to  succeed  to  the 
classification,  is  very  difficult  to  divine ;  in  short,  he 
frequently  departs  from  his  own  arrangement  Hi» 
description  of  a  phagedenic  ulcer  includes,  unless  I  am 
much  mistaken,  two  very  distinct  kinds  of  sore;  and. 
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nmoretlian  one  instance,  a  phagedenic  surface  and 
i-levated  edges  are  united  in  tiie  same  description  of 
;lcer.  Nay,  more ;  lie  tells  us,  that  occasional  difficulty 
^  encountered  in  distinguishing  the  phagedenic  ulcer 
rrom  the  other  primary  ulcers.    It  displays,  however, 
:^  character  of  phagedena  so  early,  that,  he  thinks,  it 
annot  often  be  confounded  with  an  ulcer  that  becomes 
tiagedenic  from  irritation  ;  and,  lie  adds,  that  neglect, 
ical  irritation,  and  even  constitutional  iiritabiliiy  will 
.  ause  any  ulcer  to  become  phagedenic.    What  then 
iiould  prevent  me  from  assuming,  that  an  early  irrita- 
ion  may  produce  an  early  change  in  the  character  of 
le  sore?    And  tlien  what  becomes  of  the  phagedenic 
.'cer,  and  its  appropriate,  consecutive,  constitutional 
vinptoms?" — (J.  Bacot,  in  Med.  Oazeite,  vol.  2,  p. 
■  ■2-i.)    Notwithstanding  tiiis  reasoning,  however,  if  it 
A  ere  proved  that  the  primary  phagedenic  ulcer,  not 
iiiade  so  by  irritation,  neglect,  &c.  always,  or  even 
generally,   were  followed  by  one  kind  of  secondary 
symptoms  and  not  by  others,    Mr.  Carmichael's  re- 
searches would  have  contributed  much  to  enlighten 
this  obscure  subject.    As  I  do  not  believe,  that  sores, 
which  are  originally  phagedenic,  necessarily  depend 
upon  any  one  peculiar  virus,  of  course  much  difficulty 
presents  itself  to  my  mind  in  the  adoption  of  this  part 
of  Mr.  Carmichael's  views. 
In  a  very  ingenious  paper  by  Mr.  Welbank  I  find 
veral  observations  well  deserving  the  attention  of." 
,ie   practical  surgeon.    Among  other  things,  he  sug- 
gests a  plan  of  investigating  venereal  diseases,  which,  if 
carefully  followed  up,  might  throw  considerable  light  on 
their  diagnosis.     "  Instead  of  recording  with  laboured 
minuteness  the  resemblance  or  dissimiIarity,confessedly 
sometimes  fallacious,  of  primary  sores,  of  eruptions, 
or  of  other  really  or  seemingly  consecutive  diseases  in 
the  cases  of  different  individuals,  we  should  (says  he) 
faithfully  chronicle  the  diversity  of  disease  existing  at 
the  same  time  in  the  same  person.    We  should  note, 
for  instance,  the  various  character  and  progress  of  a 
phagedenic  sore,  as  it  attacks  different  tissues,  or  the 
phenomena  of  several  of  these  sores,  when  they  have 
occurred  at  the  same  time,  in  different  situations,  from 
the  same  infection.    Let  us  also  record  the  multiform 
secondary  effects  of  the  same  disease,  contemporaneous 
in  their  appearance  or  coexistent  in  the  same  system, 
and  various  as  they  are  manifested  in  absorbents,  mu- 
cous membrane,  skin,  cellular  tissue,  fibrous  membrane, 
or  in  the  bones.    From  repeated  observation  of  collec- 
tive phenomena,  we  shall  soon  arrive  at  the  inference, 
that  many  affections,  often  noticed  in  conjunction,  but 
various  in  their  apparent  characters,  are  in  reality  the 
constant  result  of  one  or  other  distinct  stimulus,  acting 
upon  a  diversity  of  organization.     By  a  patient  and 
unbiassed  prosecution  of  this  mode  of  inquiry,   we 
cannot  fail  soon  to  acquire  diagnostic  data,  which  will 
enable  us  to  solve  some  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
inllie  distinction  of  venereal  complaints." — {Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  13,  p.  566.)      Mr.  Welbank's  experience 
leads  him  to  admit  the  general  truth  of  Mr.  Carmi- 
chael's opinions,  of  which  he  recommends  a  farther 
patient  investigation.    He  also  endeavours  to  obviate 
Bome  of  the  difficulties  which  occur  in  their  adoption. 
Were  it  granted   (.he    observes)   that  syphilis  had 
arisen  in  the  same  ina.vidual,  together  with  the  vene- 
folic  ulcer,  under  the  same  circumstances  of  infection, 
rather  than  reason  generally  from  such  an  exception, 
or  adopt  so  unphilosophical  a  conclusion,  as  that  one 
and  the  same  cause,  acting  under  precisely  the  same 
tircumstances,  could  produce  effects  so  distinctly  dif- 
ferent as  venerola  and  chancre  ;  the  one  disease  being 
directly  amenable  to  mercury,  and  the  other  often  ex- 
asperated by  its  use ;  it  would  be  safer  to  suppose,  that 
the  virus  of  syphilis  liad  coexisted  in  the  infected  per- 
son."   He  refers  to  various  instances  of  sores  result- 
ing from  connexion  with  women  apparently  healthy ; 
venerola,  phagedena,  &c,     A  point  noticed  by  him  as 
not  sufficiently  adverted  to  in  considering  the  multipli- 
city of  disease,  apparently  arising  from  the  same  infec- 
tion, is  the  disposition  wliich  may  exist  in  different  or 
the  same  individuals  to  spontaneous  morbid  aflecliona 
of  the  genitals,  and  consequently  not  unlikely  to  suc- 
ceed the  mere  local  exciiement  of  sexual  intercourse. 
Among  these  he  s|ieclfi».!i  the  psoriasis  pr.Tpiiiii  and 
BCrotalis,  in  which  may  frequently  beoiiserved  distinct 
■pots  of  a  brownish  tint  and  elevated.  Thcsf,  lie  says, 
are  often  scaly,  and  with  them  may  exist  similar  spots  I 
about  the  scalp  and  upper  extremities.    In  some  in- 


stances, erythematous  and  aphthous  inflammations  of 
the  tonsils,  fauces,  and  mouth  take  place,  and  some- 
times repeated  discharges  from  the  urethra,  generally 
of  short  duration.  Mr.  Welbank  considers  one  source 
of  the  great  variety  in  the  effects  of  morbid  poisons  to 
be  the  various  degree  of  power,  which  is  ascertained 
by  direct  experiments  to  be  proportionate  to  the  tem- 
porary activity  of  the  disease  from  which  the  conta- 
gious matter  is  taken.  On  tliis  various  degree  of  viru- 
lence, he  conceives,  the  circumstance  may  depend, 
whether  an  eruption  in  the  same  texture  of  the  skin 
shall  be  papular,  vesicular,  or  pustular,  or  a  phagedenic 
sore  be  deep  or  superficial,  stationary  or  disposed  to 
extend  its  ravages.  Another  source  of  complexity  in 
the  multiform  phenomena  of  the  same  poison  lies,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Welbank,  in  many  adventitious  circum- 
stances influencing  the  character  of  primary  venereal 
sores  by  their  stimulant  or  sedative  effect.  The  occa- 
sional coexistence  of  distinct  primary  diseases,  he  sets 
down  as  the  possible  origin  of  much  complexiiv  in  the 
secondary  plienomena.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
13,  p.  578,  S,-c.)  Many  of  these  circumstances  are  of 
course  only  suggested  as  possibilities,  to  which  farther 
attention  should  be  directed. 

Among  other  doctrines,  Mr.  Hunter  inculcates,  that 
"  the  venereal  matter,  when  taken  into  the  constitution, 
produces  an  irritation  wliich  is  capable  of  being  conti- 
nued, independent  of  a  continuance  of  absorption,  and 
the  constitution  has  no  power  of  relief ;  therefore  a  lues 
venerea  continues  to  increase."  The  same  criterion 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  who  slates,  that  the 
"  constitutional  symptoms  of  the  venereal  disease  are 
generally  progressive,  and  never  disappear,  unless  me- 
dicine be  employed."— {Surgical  Observations,  p. 
137.)  And  notwithstanding  some  dissent  may  be 
traced  in  both  old  and  modern  writers,  from  the  belief 
that  mercury  was  absolutely  essential  to  tlie  cure  of 
the  venereal  disease,  and  an  opposite  conclusion 
might  easily  have  been  drawn  from  the  whole  history 
of  this  subject,  including  the  practice  of  former  and 
present  times,  the  contrary  hypothesis  was  that  always 
taught  in  all  the  great  medical  schools  of  this  coun- 
try, even  down  to  so  late  a  period  as  fifteen  years 
ago.  But  the  error  no  longer  prevails ;  and  no  facts 
are  more  completely  established,  than  that  mercury, 
however  useful  it  may  frequently  be  in  the  treatment 
of  the  venereal  disease,  is  not  ab.^olutely  necessary  for 
the  cure  either  of  the  primary  or  secondary  symptoms  ; 
and  that  the  disease,  so  far  from  always  growing 
worse  unless  mercury  be  administered,  ultimately  gets 
well  without  the  aid  of  this  or  any  other  medicine. 
If  any  man  yet  doubt  the  general  truth  of  this  state- 
ment, let  him"  impartially  consider  the  many  facts  and 
arguments  brought  forwards  in  proof  of  it  in  the  anony- 
mous tract  "  Sur  la  non-existence  de  la  Maladie  Veni- 
rienne,"  and  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Fcrgusson,  Mr. 
Rose,  Dr.  Hennen,  Dr.  Thomson,  Mr.  Guthrie,  Mr. 
Bacot,  and  other  modern  practitioners.  Perillie,  as  I 
have  already  noticed,  distinctly  admitted  the  frequency 
of  spontaneous  cures,  and  so  does  Delpech.  "  Ob- 
servation seems  to  prove  (says  he),  that  there  are  some 
individuals,  in  whom  the  lymphatic  sy.stem  appears  to 
be  endued  with  the  fortunate  property  of  extinguishing 
the  syphilitic  principle,  so  that  merely  primary  symp- 
toms"occur."—( C/«'r.  Chimiquc,  1. 1,  p.  3-tl.)  In  short, 
if  there  be  such  a  skeptic  now  living  in  this  country, 
let  him  peruse  the  returns  made  by  the  surgeons  of  the 
whole  British  army,  documents  which  will  be  noticed 
in  the  sequel  of  this  article;  let  him  consid^'r  the  evi- 
dence of  the  surgeons  of  other  countries,  especially 
that  of  CuUerier,  who  annually  demonstrates  to  his 
class  of  pupils  the  cure  of  venereal  ulcers  without  mer- 
cury ;  and  the  testimony  and  practice  of  ihe  German 
surgeons  who  were  attached,  during  the  war,  to  regi- 
ments of  their  countrymen  in  the  British  service.  The 
fact  is  therefore  indisputable,  that  the  venereal  disease, 
in  all  its  ordinary  and  diversified  forms,  is  capable  of 
a  spontaneous  cine,  and,  consequently,  that  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  disease  is  syphilitic  or  not,  can  never 
be  determined  by  the  circumstance  of  the  complaint 
yielding,  and  beiugpermanenlly  cured,  wilhonl  the  aid 
of  mercury.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Rose  has  observed,  tliesiipjw 
sitlon,  that  svphilis  did  not  admit  of  a  nnlurni  cure, 
and  that  mercury  wnn  the  only  remedy  thiit  h.id  the 
power  of  destroying  its  virus,  was  of  late  no  :mich  re 
lied  upon,  that  where  a  disease  had  been  cured  without 
the  use  of  that  medicine,  and  did  not  af^icrwaid  return 
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such  fact  alone,  whatever  might  have  been  the  symp- 
toms, was  regarded  as  sufficient  proof  that  it  was  not 
a  case  of  syphilis.  And,  as  the  same  writer  very  judi- 
ciously remarks,  the  refutation  of  these  notions  is  of  con- 
siderable importance,  "  not  so  nmch  in  reference  to  the 
treatment  of  syphilis,  under  common  circumstances, 
for  the  strikingly  good  effects  of  mercury  will  proba- 
bly not  lender  it  advisable  in  general  to  give  up  the  use 
of  that  remedy,  but  from  the  change  it  will  produce  in 
our  views  of  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease.  The  dis- 
tinction which  has  engaged  such  a  share  of  attention 
of  late  years,  and  which  is  evidently  so  important  be- 
tween syphilis  and  syphiloid  diseases,  has  been  made  to 
depend  so  much  on  the  former  admitting  of  no  cure, 
except  by  mercury,  that,  if  this  principle  should  be 
found  to  be  erroneous,  the  difficulties  which  liave  at 
tended  it  will  in  a  great  measure  be  explained." — 
{Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  350,  351.)  That  it  is  er- 
roneous, will  appear  more  clearly  when  the  treatment 
of  syphilis  falls  under  consideration. 

Excluding  from  present  attention  works  of  ancient 
date,  it  is  curious  to  find  how  very  near  several  writers, 
within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  arrived  at  the 
same  point  to  which  recent  investigations  have  led. 
Thus  Mr.  B.  Bell  observes,  that  "  a  chancre  might  fre- 
quently be  cured  with  external  applications  alone,  and 
as  we  know  from  experience  that  the  virus  is  not  al- 
ways absorbed,  the  cure  would  in  a  few  instances 
prove  permanent ;  but  as  we  can  never  with  certainly 
know  whetlier  this  would  happen  or  not,  while,  in  a 
great  proportion  of  cases,  there  would  be  reason  to 
think  that  absorption  would  take  place,  we  ought  not 
in  any  case  to  trust  to  it."— ( On  Oonorrhasa  Virulenta, 
6rc.  vol.  2,  ed.  2,  p.  325,  8ko.  Edinb.  1797.)  And,  in 
some  reflections  upon  a  case  of  doubtful  nature.  Dr. 
Clutterbuck  long  ago  remarked :  "  Supposing  even  that 
the  diseased  appearances  had  after  a  time  got  well  of 
themselves,  /  should  deem  even  this  no  absolute  proof" 
of  their  not  being  of  a  venereal  nature.  I  have  seen 
cases  which  induce  me  to  believe,  that  the  venereal 
disease,  in  some  of  its  stages  and  in  certain  circum- 
stances, may  get  icell  without  mercury  or  any  other 
remedy.  But  this  is  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  Mr. 
Hunter,  who  supposed  that  venereal  actions  go  on  in- 
creasing, without  any  tendency  to  wear  themselves  out. 
That  lues  venerea  is  much  modified  by  climate  and 
other  circumstances  is  generally  allowed ;  that  it  has 
been  cured  by  other  means  than  mercury,  we  have 
also  very  sufficient  evidence  in  the  older  writers  on  the 
subject;  not  to  mention  the  late  successful  trials  with 
acids  and  other  substances.  Many  of  the  appearances 
on  the  skin  go  off  spontaneously.  When  purple  spots 
appear  on  the  skin  (Mr.  Hunter  observes,  p.  319),  giv- 
ing it  a  mottled  appearance  in  this  disease,  many  of 
the  spots  disappear,  while  others  continue  and  in- 
crease."— (//.  Clutterbuck,  Remarks  on  some  of  the  Opi- 
nions of  the  late  Jilr.  John  Hunter,  p.  27,  8vo.  Lond. 
1799.)  If  Dr.  Clatterbuck  had  advanced  one  step  far- 
ther, and  declared  that  the  venereal  disease  might  be 
cured  without  mercury  or  any  other  remedy  in  all.  or 
nearly  all,  its  forms,  and  not  merely  in  some  of  them, 
he  would  actually  have  anticipated  the  most  import- 
ant fact,  recently  established  chiefly  by  the  meritorious 
labours  of  the  army  surgeons,  whose  opportunities  of 
going  through  the  investigation  were  better  on  several 
accounts  than  those  of  private  practitioners,  who  gene- 
rally soon  lose  sight  of  their  patients,  and  never  have 
them  sufficiently  uader  their  control  and  observation 
to  render  a  full  perseverance  in  any  method  a  matter 
of  certainty.  At  all  events.  Dr.  Clutterbuck  may 
justly  claim  the  merit  of  having  distinctly  marked  the 
fact,  that  the  circumstance  of  a  disease  giving  way, 
and  being  cured  without  mercury,  is  no  proof  that  the 
case  is  not  venereal. 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  theories  ever  devised  for 
explaining  all  the  perplexities  and  irregularities  of 
syphilis,  is  unquestionably  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Hunter ; 
for  it  accommodated  itself  almost  to  every  thing,  and 
every  believer  in  it  fancied  he  could  account  satisfac- 
torily for  many  puzzling  occurrences,  which  admitted 
of  no  good  explanation  on  other  principles.  Mr.  Hunter 
inculcated,  that  the  parts  contaminated  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  venereal  poison,  do  not  immediately  begin 
to  be  palpably  diseased,  buConly  accpiire  a  disposition 
to  take  on  the  venereal  action.  He  farther  believed, 
that  when  this  disposition  was  once  formed  in  a  parti 
it  necessarily  changed  into  action,  or  manifest  disease, 


at  some  future  period.    That  mercury  can  cure  the 
disease,  when  positively  formed,  but  not  the  disposition 
to  it.    That  although  mercury  cannot  destroy  the  dis- 
position already  contracted,  yet  that  it  can  prevent 
from  being  formed  at  all.    That  the  disposition  nevi 
becomes  the  real  disease,  or,  in  Mr.  Hunter's  language 
goes  into  action  during  the  use  of  mercury.    That  I" 
action,  having  once  taken  place,  always  increases,  never' 
wearing  itself  out.    That  parts  once  cured  never  b 
come  again  contaminated  from  the   same  stock  of 
infection.     And  that  the  matter  of  secondary  ulcers, 
or  those  which  break  out  in  consequence  of  absorption^, 
is  not  infectious.    What  Mr.  Hunter  meant  by  thej 
term  disposition,  I  think  is  better  explained,  than  the; 
grounds  for  the  adoption  of  the  theories  connected  will 
it:  viz.  the  presumption  of  its  being  formed  in  all  th( 
parts,  capable  of  contamination;  the  certainty  of  i 
future  change  into  actual  disease;  the  impossibility  oi 
curing  it  by  mercury,  previously  to  such  change  ;  bi 
the  possibility  of  preventing  its  formation  at  all  by  tl 
timely  use  of  that  remedy. 

Dr.  Clutterbuck  has  well  observed,  that  the  only 
foundation  for  all  these  hypotheses,  connected  witli 
the  phrase  disposition,  is  the  fact  that  secondary  symp~ 
toms  sometimes  arise,  notwithstanding  a  full  use  of 
mercury.  If,  says  this  gentleman,  we  were  to  suppose^ 
with  Mr.  Hunter,  that  all  the  parts  which  are  suscep- 
tible, become  at  once  contaminated,  and  mercury  h 
no  influence  over  them  in  this  state,  the  constitutio 
should  become  affected  in  almost  all  cases  ;  for  absorj 
tion  probably  always  precedes  the  application  oi 
remedies.  Either,  therefore,  mercury  does  prevent  thi 
future  action,  or  a  more  frequent  absence  of  suscepli 
bility  to  the  disease  must  be  supposed,  than  there  are 
grounds  for  imagining. — {Remarks  on  the  Opinions  of 
Mr.  Hunter,  p.  9 — 12r)  But  surgeons  of  the  present 
day,  enlightened  by  many  new  facts  unequivocally  de- 
termined since  Mr.  Hunter's  time,  know  very  well, 
that  a  disposition  to  the  disease  is  in  many  instances 
not  produced  at  all,  even  though  the  matter  of  a  chancre 
be  supposed  to  be  absorbed  ;  since  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases  of  chancres,  which  had  all  the  characteristic 
appearances  of  such  ulcers,  according  to  Mr.  Hunter's 
own  description,  no  secondary  symptoms  followed, 
though  the  patients  were  treated  and  cured  without 
any  mercury.  Yet,  if  Mr.  Hunter's  theory  were  true, 
the  disposition  must  have  been  produced,  the  action  or 
disease  itself,  in  the  form  of  secondary  symptoms,  must 
have  ensued,  sooner  or  later,  and  no  cure  could  have 
been  ultimately  eflecied  without  mercury.  Fortu- 
nately for  mankind,  unsound  as  some  of  the  theories 
seem,  which  are  attached  by  Mr.  Hunter  to  the  sup- 
posed disposition  of  the  venereal  disease,  or  its  latent 
form,  there  was  one  piece  of  advice  given  by  him, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  had  a  beneficial  effect  in 
practice,  though  founded  upon  these  very  doctrines ; 
and  it  was  this:  "that  we  should  push  our  medicine 
no  farther  than  the  cure  of  the  visible  effects  of  the 
poison,  and  allow  whatever  parts  may  be  contaminated 
to  come  into  action  afterward." — {On  the  Venereal 
Disease,  p.  334.)  This  maxim,  I  know,  has  been  re- 
garded by  some  admirers  of  long  salivations,  as  the 
causeof  many  relapses  and  imperfect  cures  ;  butwhen 
I  advert  to  the  dreadful  mischief  which  formerly 
attended  protracted  courses  of  mercury  for  latent  and 
imaginary  complaints,  my  mind  regrets  that  Mr. 
Hunter  himself  should  not  have  strictly  adhered  in 
practice  to  his  own  principle,  from  which  he  undoubt- 
edly deviated  with  his  patients,  and  even  in  certain 
other  parts  of  his  writings.  However,  the  effect  has 
been  to  discourage  long  courses  of  mercury  ;  and  per- 
haps in  this  way  the  world  has  been  benefited  by  the 
counsel,  though  not  rigorously  adopted  by  him  who 
gave  it.  Confessing  my  own  inability  to  reconcile  the 
various  theories  about  the  nature  and  effects  of  the 
venereal  poison,  to  many  facts  which  are  disclosed  in 
practice,  1  shall  now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
each  of  the  primary  and  secondary  symptoms. 

Chancres. — The  penis,  as  Mr.  Hunter  has  observed, 
which  in  men  is  the  common  seat  of  a  chancre,  is, 
like  every  other  part  of  the  body,  liable  to  diseases  of 
the  ulcerative  kind,  and,  on  some  accounts,  is  rather 
more  so  than  other  parts.  When  attention  is  not  paid 
to  cleanliness,  excoriations  or  superficial  ulcers  often 
originate.  The  genitals,  also,  like  almost  every  other 
part  that  has  been  injured,  when  once  they  have  suffered 
from  the  venereal  disease,  are  very  liable  to  ulcerate 
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again.  Since,  therefore,  ihe  penis  is  notexempted  from 
common  diseases,  every  ju(l!?(nent  of  tlie  nfiture  of 
ulcers  upon  it,  as  Mr.  Hunter  truly  remarks,  should  be 
formed  with  great  attention,  particularly  as  all  diseases 
upon  this  part  are  suspected  to  be  venereal.  But  for  a 
particular  description  of  the  many  ordinary  complaints 
which  are  apt  to  occur  on  the  genitals,  either  preceded 
or  unpreceded  by  sexual  intercourse,  I  refer  to  Mr. 
Evatis's  treatise.— (See  Pathological  and  Practical  Re- 
marks on  Ulcerations  of  the  Genital  Orgwns,  8do. 
Land.  1819.)  From  the  facts  already  mentioned  in 
this  article,  however,  it  would  appear,  that  primary 
syphilitic  ulcers,  or  chancres,  by  which  I  imply  sores 
capable  of  giving  rise  to  the  secondary  symptoms  of 
the  venereal  disease,  have  no  determinate  external 
character,  are  extremely  diversified  in  their  appearance, 
and  absolutely  cannot  be  distinguished  by  their  mere 
look  from  sores  which  are  of  a  common  or,  at  least, 
a  very  different  nature.  This  is  another  important 
fact,  for  which  every  man  in  the  profession  who  seeks 
only  truth,  and  the  expulsion  of  errors  from  the  doc- 
trines of  surgery,  must  feel  obliged  to  the  army 
surgeons.  Nor  is  their  merit  lessened  by  the  consider- 
ation, that  the  detection  of  mistake  on  this  point,  like 
the  discovery  of  the  error  concerning  the  invariable 
progress  of  the  venereal  disease  from  bad  to  worse, 
unless  medicine  be  given,  has  taken  place  in  opposition 
to  the  tenets  of  Mr.  Hunter  —"  Venereal  ulcers  (says 
he)  commonly  have  one  character,  which,  however,  is 
not  entirely  peculiar  to  them ;  for  many  sores  that  have 
no  disposition  to  heal  (which  is  the  case  with  a  chancre) 
have  so  far  the  same  character.  .^  chancre  has  com- 
monly a  thickened  base,  and,  althouah  in  some  the 
common  inflammation  spreads  much  farther,  yet  the 
specific  is  confined  to  this  base."— (P.  215.)  And 
elsewhere,  he  observes,  a  chancre  first  begins  with  an 
itching  in  the  part.  When  the  inflammation  is  on  the 
glans  penis,  a  small  pimple,  full  of  matter,  generally 
arises,  without  much  hardness,  or  seeming  inflam- 
mation, and  with  very  little  tumefaction ;  for  the  glans 
peni.s  is  not  so  apt  to  swell  in  consequence  of'  inflam- 
mation as  many  other  parts  are,  especially  the  prepuce. 
Mr.  Hunter  also  explains,  that  chancres  situated  on  the 
glans  are  not  attended  with  so  much  pain  and  incon- 
venience as  sores  of  this  nature  on  the  prepuce. 
When  chancres  occur  on  the  fraenum,  or  particularly 
on  the  prepuce,  a  much  more  considerable  des^ree  of 
inflammation  soon  follows,  attended  with  effects  more 
extensJTe  and  visible.  These  latter  parts,  being  com- 
posed of  very  loose  cellular  membrane,  afford  a  ready 
passage  for  the  extravasated  fluids.  The  itching  is 
gradually  converted  into  pain :  in  some  cases,  the 
surface  of  the  prepuce  is  excoriated,  and  afterward 
ulcerates;  while  in  other  examples  a  small  pimple  or 
abscess  appears  on  the  glans,  and  then  turns  into  an 
ulcer.  The  parts  become  affected  with  a  thickening, 
which  at  first,  while  of  the  true  venereal  kind,  is  very 
circumscribed,  not  diffusing  itself,  as  Mr.  Hunter  ob- 
serves, gradually  and  imperceptibly  into  the  surrounding 
parts;  but  terminating  rather  abruptly.  Its  base  is 
hard,  and  the  edges  a  little  prominent.  When  it  begins 
on  the  fra;num,  or  near  it,  that  part  is  very  commonly 
wholly  destroyed,  or  a  hole  is  often  made  through  it  by 
ulceration.  Mr.  Hunter  thought  it  better  in  general, 
under  the  latter  circumstance,  to  divide  the  part  at  once. 

When  the  venereal  matter  is  applied  to  the  body  of 
the  penis,  or  front  of  the  scrotum,  where  the  cuticle  is 
thicker  than  that  of  the  glans  penis  and  prepuce,  the 
chancre  generally  makes  its  appearance  in  the  form  of 
a  pimple,  which  commonly  forms  a  scab,  in  conse- 
quence of  evaporation.  The  first  scab  is  generally 
rubbed  off;  after  which,  a  second  still  larger  one  is 
produced. 

When  the  disease  is  more  advanced,  it  is  often 
attended  with  inflammation  peculiar  to  the  habit,  be- 
coming In  many  instances  more  diffused,  and  often 
producing  phymosis  and  parapbymosis.  However, 
says  Mr.  Hunter,  there  is  yet  a  hardness  around  the 
soret,  which  is  peculiar  to  such  as  are  caused  by  the 
venereal  virus,  particularly  those  on  the  prepuce 

Mr.  Cnrmichael,  abo,  in  his  arrangement  of  primary 
ulcers  on  the  penis,  considers  the  true  chancre  as  being 
particularly  distinguished  by  its  hardened  base,  which 
he  compares  to  a  piece  of  cartilnize  under  the  skin.  It 
ia  to  be  observed,  however,  thatj  by  the  true  clmncrp, 
or  primary  syphilitic  ulcer,  he  does  not  signify  that  it  is 
the  only  sore  from  which  secondary  symptoms  may 


arise ;  but  his  observations  lead  him  to  regtird  it  as  the 
cause  of  such  constitutional  effects  as  belong  to  what 
he  deems  the  true  form  of  syphilis,  or  that  in  which 
the  use  of  mercury  is  the  most  decidedly  indicated.    It 
would  give  me  sincere  pleasure  to  find  any  agreement 
on   this  part  of  the  subject  among  other  observers. 
The  reader,  indeed,  must  already  know,  that  the  hard- 
ened base,  which  both  Hunter  and  Carmichael  iiave 
regarded  as  a  distinguishing  character  of  a  true  chancre, 
is  not  found  to  be  so  by  other  gentlemen,  who  have 
most  impartially  investigated  this  point.    Thus  Dr. 
Hennen  observes,  '■'■  We  are  not  in  possession  of  the 
knowledge  of  any  invariable  characteristic  symptoms, 
by  which  to  discriminate  the  real  nature  of  the  primary 
sore,  and  we  are  equally  at  a  loss  in  many  of  the  se- 
condary symptoms.    I  am  well  aware,  that  some  prac- 
titioners have  assumed  to  themselves  the  possession  of 
a  'tactus  eruditus,' by  which  they  can  at  once  distin- 
guish a  chancre,  or  a  venereal  ulcer,  or  eruption,  in 
which  mercury  is  indispensable,  from  one  of  a  different 
nature;  but  I  have  seen  too  many  instances  of  self- 
deception  to  give  them  all  the  credit  that  they  lay  claim 
to.    It  would  be  by  no  means  difficult  to  show,  that  the 
high  round  edge,  the  scooped  or  excavated  sore,  the 
preceding  pimple,  the  loss  of  substance,  the  hardened 
base  and  edge,  whether  circumscribed  or  diffused,  and 
the  tenaciously  adhesive  discharge  of  a  very  fetid  odour, 
are  all  observable  in  certain  states  and  varieties  of 
sores,  unconnected  with  a  venereal  origin.    The  hard- 
ened edge  and  base,  particularly,  can  be  produced  arti- 
ficially by  the  application  of  escliarotics  to  the  glans  or 
penis  of  a  sound  person,  and  if  any  ulceration  or  warty 
excrescence  previously  exists  on  these  parts,  this  effect 
is  still  more  easily  produced." — (On  Military  Surgery, 
ed.  2,  p.  517.)    Now,  if  it  be  asked,  whether  the  chancre 
with  a  hardened  base  and  prominent  edge  is  distin- 
guished by  its  not  admitting  of  cure  without  mercury, 
and  by  any  regularity  or  peculiarity  in  the  nature  of 
secondary  symptoms,  when  they  originate  from  such 
an  ulcer?    modern  experience  denies  the  validity  of 
both  these  criteria.    If  Mr.  Rose's  excellent  paper  be 
consulted,  the  reader  will  see  that  this  gentleman  has 
certainly  cured,  without  the  aid  of  mercury,  ulcers 
which  liad  a  decidedly  marked  induration  of  the  mar- 
gins and  bases,  by  which  tlie  syphilitic  chancre,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Carmichael,  is  easily  distinguished. — 
{Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  421,  ^-c;  also,  Guthrie, 
vol.  cit.  p.  576.)     And  as  for  the  other  points,  sufficient 
evidence  has  already  been  detailed  in  the  foregoing 
columns  to  satisfy  any  impartial  mind,  that,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  teach  us,  no  kind  of  primary  sore  has  yet 
been  satisfactorily  proved  to  be  the  cause  of  only  one 
set  of  peculiar  constitutional  symptoms  ;  but  on   the 
contrary,  that  a  great  variety  of  appearances  in  the 
skin,  throat,  &c.  may  follow  sores  which,  as  far  as 
external  characters  are  concerned,  seem  exactly  alike. 
The  only  partial  exception  to  this  remark  is,  the  great 
frequJncy  of  papular  eruptions  after  superficial  sores  : 
a  point  on  which  both  Mr.  Carmichael  and  Mr.  Rose 
agree,  thoush  the  latter  gentleman  does  not  represent 
even  this  connexion  as  constant.    Mr.  Hunter  computed 
that  claps  appear  more  frequently  than  chancres?,  in  the 
proportion  of  four  or  five  to  one:  I  am  not  prepared  to 
offer  any  opinion  on  this  calculation,  in  reference  either 
to  chancres  as  defined  by  that  interesting  writer,  or 
under  the  more  comprehensive  view  of  them  to  which 
the  results  of  modern  investigations  would  lead.    One 
intelligent  writer,  however,  has  observed,  that  present 
experience  does  not  justify  Mr.  Hunter's  conclusion 
respecting  the  infrequency  of  chancre  compiled  with 
gonorrhoea.— (.7.  Bacot,  Obs.  on  Syphilis,  p.  5i.)    Yei. 
in  Dublin,  if  Mr.  Carmicliael's  statement  be  correct, 
the  frequency  of  gonorrhea,  as  compared  with  that  of 
what  is  sometimes  termed  the  true  venereal  chancre, 
must  be  so  great  as  to  defy  nil  computation  ;  for  he  in- 
forms us,  that  since  the  descriptions  of  the  success  of 
the  non-mercurial  practice  fell  into  his  liands,  lie  has 
beer,   anxious  to  ascertain,  by  personal  observation, 
whether  true  syphilitic  chancres  did  really  admit  of 
being  cured  without  mercury  ;  btit,  says  he,  "  this  dis- 
ease, as  described  by  Hunter,  has  diminished  in  so  ex 
traordinary  a  degree  in  this  country,  that,  strnnxe  to 
say,  I  have  from  that  period  met  with  only  one  rnyo 
of  true  chancre."— ( OA.ffrrflriona  on  the  Symptoms, 
<S-e.  of  Venereal  JHscast.i,  p.  14.)     Ah  thi."  f hnnrre  re 
niained  stationary  a  month,  it  was  ihonsht  proper  lo 
en»)Ioy  mercurial  frictioiiH,  and  it  llion  soon  healed. 
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leaving  a  callosity  wliicli  continued  two  months  longer. 
However,  after  "the  above  passage  was  written,  Mr. 
Carmicliael  a;et  with  two  cases  of  "well-marked 
clmncre,"  each  of  wliicli  was  attended  with  psorias 
syphilitica,  scaly  from  its  commencement.  No  mercury 
was  given.  For  five  weeks  the  disease  gair.ed  ground  ; 
but  in  the  end,  both  cases  were  cured,  merely  by  llie 
administration  of  sarsaparilla.  The  following  obser- 
vations, contained  in  the  appendix  to  Mr.  Carmichael's 
work,  do  him  infinite  credit:  "Although  (says  he) 
these  two  cases  cannot  fail  to  make  a  due  impression, 
yet,  if  they  stood  alone,  their  evidence  could  not  be 
deemed  sufficient  to  establisli  a  belief,  that  true  syphilis, 
like  the  papular  disease,  is  capable  of  yielding  to  the 
powers  of  the  constitution  or  to  remedies  in  which 
mercury  does  not  form  an  ingredient.  But  tiiis  defi- 
ciency seems  to  be  in  a  great  measure  supplied  by  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Rose,  Dr.  Hennen,  and  other  equally 
intelligent  surgeons,  wlio  had  the  advantage  of  serving 
with  our  army  on  the  continent ;  and  if,  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  I  appear  to  be  skeptical,  with  respect  to 
the  accuracy  of  their  observations,  and  doubted  that  it 
was  true  chancre  and  true  syphilitic  eruption  which 
yielded  to  their  prescriptions  unaided  by  mercury,  tliese 
two  cases  have  satisfied  me,  that  every  attention  is 
due  to  the  exactness  and  discernment  of  these  respect- 
able individuals;  and  if  I  hesitated  until  I  saw  with 
my  own  eyes,  and  judged  with  my  own  understanding, 
I  claim  for  my  own  observations  no  larger  a  measure 
of  faith  from  others."  And  he  afterward  adds,  "  In 
thus  relinquisliing  my  opinion  that  true  syphilis  differs 
from  other  venereal  complaints  by  always  requiring 
mercury  for  its  cure,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  doc- 
trine I  hold  to  this  proposition :  that,  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  that  medicine,  it  differs  from  them  only  in 
not  being  injured,  but  decidedly  benefited  by  it  in  all 
its  symptoms  and  stages.— (P.  218,  2]9.) 

According  to  Mr.  Hunter,  there  are  three  ways  in 
which  chancres  may  be  produced  :  first,  by  the  poison 
being  inserted  into  a  wound;  secondly,  by  being  apfilied 
to  a  non-secreting  surface ;  and  thirdly,  by  being  apphed 
to  a  common  sore.  A  wound,  it  seems,  is  much  more 
readily  infected  than  a  sore.  To  whicliever  of  these 
three  different  surfaces  the  pus  is  applied,  it  produces 
its  specific  inflammation  and  ulceration,  attended  with 
a  secretion  of  pus.  The  matter  produced  in  conse- 
quence of  these  difierent  modes  of  application,  he 
says,  partakes  of  the  same  nature  as  the  matter  wlych 
was  applied ;  because,  he  observes,  the  irritations  are 
alike.  How  the  alleged  examples  of  very  different 
primary  sores  being  sometimes  communicated  by  the 
application  of  the  matter  of  chancre,  are  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  Hunterian  doctrines,  it  is  difficult  to 
suggest,  unless  Mr.  Carmichael's  observation  about  the 
present  excessive  rarity  of  the  true  syphilitic  chancre 
can  furnish  the  explanation.  However,  as  far  as  I 
can  believe  my  own  eyes  and  judgment,  I  now  see  in 
London  the  same  forms  of  chancre  which  used  1(5  pre- 
vail during  my  apprenticeship  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  And  if  any 
difference  can  be  particularized,  it  is  aniy  that  which 
depends  upon  their  being  less  rarely  converted  into 
worse  diseases  than  mere  syphilitic  ulceration,  by  the 
dreadful  effects  of  immoderate  courses  of  mercury. 

With  respect  to  the  three  modes  in  which  Mr.  Hun-  : 
ter  speaks  of  the  venereal  poison  being  applied  and 
taking  effect,  I  know  not  why  he  should  have  alto- 
gether excluded  secreting  surfaces  ;  for  of  this  nature 
("as  a  late  writer  remarks)  are  the  glans  penis  and  co- 
rona glandis  {Bacot  on  Syphilis,  p.  55) ;  and  of  a  si- 
milar kind  are  the  insides  of  the  labia,  the  surfaces  of 
the  nymphae,  &c.,  where  sores  are  common  enough. 
Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  the  impossibility  of  the 
formation  of  chancres  within  the  urethra,  the  latter 
considerations  certainly  tend  to  prove  that  the  secret- 
ing nature  of  its  membrane  is  not  the  only  reason  for 
the  alleged  fact. 

;:•  I  shall  not  here  detain  the  reader  with  descriptions 
of  the  primary  ulcer  with  elevated  edges,  the  phage- 
denic, and  the  sloughing  chancre.  Such  descriptions  I 
have  imbodied  in  the  last  edition  of  the  First  Lines 
of  Surgery,  with  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Carmicliael 
respecting  the  train  of  constitutional  symptoms,  ap- 
pertaining, as  he  believes,  to  each  form  of  ulcer.  It  is 
an  Interesting  disquisition  ;  but  as  far  as  my  observa- 
tions and  inquiries  go,  it  has  not  yet  reached  any  degree 
of  certainty  or  precision  ;  and,  as  I  have  already  ex- 


plained, the  reports  published  by  other  gentlemen  en- 
gaged in  this  investigation,  do  not  by  any  means  con- 
firm the  much-desired  intelligence,  that  such  progreii 
has  been  made  in  the  knowledge  of  all  the  diversifiet 
symptoms  of  the  venereal  disease,  that  its  varieties  cai 
now  be  classed,  both  in  regard  to  the  primary  ulcer 
and  the  secondary  symptoms  connected  with  each  de- 
scription of  chancre. 

I  firmly  believe,  that  with  respect  to  all  tlie  appear- 
ances of  this  disease,  both  in  its  primary  and  secondary 
forms,  a  vast  deal  depends  upon  constitution,  inde- 
pendently of  the  nature  of  the  virus.  And  I  adopt 
this  opinion,  at  the  same  time  that  many  reflection* 
already  hinted  at  in  this  article  lead  me  to  join  in  ther 
belief,  that  syphilitic  diseases  may  depend  upon  a  va- 
riety of  poisons,  whereby  some  of  the  perplexity  of 
these  cases  may  be  explained. 

The  local  or  immediate  effects  of  the  venereal  disJ 
ease  are  seldom  wholly  specific ;  but  are  usually  at- 
tended both  with  tlie  specific  and  constitutional  in- 
flammation. Hence,  Mr.  Hunter  advises  particular  at 
tenlion  to  be  paid  to  the  manner  in  which  a  chancre, 
first  appears,  and  to  its  progress.  If  the  inflammations 
spreads  in  a  quick  and  considerable  way,  the  constitu- 
tion must  be  more  disposed  to  inflammation  than  na- 
tural. When  the  pain  is  severe,  Mr.  Hunter  remarksj 
there  is  a  strong  disposition  to  irritation.  Chancres 
also,  sometimes,  soon  begin  to  slough,  there  being 
strong  tendency  to  mortification.  Here  he  probably", 
adverts  to  what  are  now  usually  called  phagedenic 
sores,  and  frequently  believed  to  ditter  from  the  truly  ve. 
nereal  chancre. 

It  is  also  observed  by  Mr.  Hunter,  that  when  there  i( 
a  considerable  loss  of  substance,  either  from  sloughing 
or  ulceration,  a  profuse  bleeding  is  no  uncommon  cir- 
cumstance, more  especially  when  the  ulcer  is  on  th 
glans.  The  adhesive  inflammation  does  not  appear  to 
lake  place  sufficiently  to  unite  the  veins  of  this  part  of 
the  penis,  so  as  to  prevent  their  cavity  from  being  ex 
posed,  and  the  blood  escapes  from  the  corpus  spongi 
osum  urethrffi.  The  ulcers  or  sloughs  often  extend  as 
deeply  as  the  corpus  cavernosum  penis,  and  eimila 
bleedings  are  the  consequence. 

With  respect  to  chancres  in  women,  the  labia  and 
nymphfE,  like  the  glans  penis  in  men,  are  subject  to 
ulceration,  and  the  ulcerations  are  generally  more  nu 
merous  in  females  than  males,  in  consequence  of  the 
surface  on  which  the  sores  are  liable  to  form  being 
much  larger.  As  Mr.  Hunter  observes,  chancres  are 
occasionally  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  labia;  some- 
times on  the  outside  of  these  parts ;  and  even  on  the 
perlnjeum.  When  the  sores  are  formed  on  the  inside 
of  the  labia  or  nymphse,  they  can  never  dry  or  scab  ; 
but  when  they  are  externally  situated,  the  matter  may 
dry  on  them,  and  produce  a  scab,  just  as  happens  with 
respect  to  chancres  situated  on  the  scrotum  or  body  of 
the  penis. 

Mr.  Hunter  remarks,  that  the  venereal  matter  from 
these  sores  is  apt  to  run  down  the  perinasum  to  the  anus, 
and  excoriate  the  parts,  especially  about  the  anus, 
where  the  skin  is  thin,  and  where  chancres  may  be 
thus  occasioned. 

Chancres  have  been  noticed  in  the  vagina  ;  but  Mr. 
Hunter  suspected  tliat  they  were  not  original  ones,  but 
that  they  had  spread  to  this  situation  from  the  inside 
of  the  labia. 

Before  any  of  the  virus  has  been  taken  up  by  the 
absorbents  and  conveyed  into  the  circulation,  a  chancre 
is  entirely  a  local  affection.  From  the  Hunterian  doc- 
trines, however,  it  would  appear,  that  absorption  must 
generally  soon  follow  the  occurrence  of  the  sore ;  and 
all  the  modern'opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  ul- 
ceration itself,  would  lead  to  the  same  inference. 
When  no  secondary  symptoms  take  place  after  the 
cure  of  chancre  without  mercury,  I  believe  few  sur- 
geons of  the  present  day  would  attempt  to  account  for 
the  fact  by  the  hypothesis  of  the  matter  not  having 
been  absorbed  ;  and  this  observation  is  made,  with 
every  disposition  on  my  part  to  express  my  assent  to 
the  truth  of  another  circumstance,  viz.  that  some  per- 
sons appear  much  more  susceptible  of  the  effects  of 
the  venereal  disease  than  other  individuals.  It  is  re- 
marked by  Mr.  Hunter,  that  the  interval  between  the 
application  of  the  poison,  and  its  eflfects  upon  the  parts, 
Is  uncertain ;  but  that,  on  the  whole,  a  chancre  is 
longer  in  appearing  than  a  gonorrhoea.  However,  the 
nature  of  the  parls  affected  makes  some  difference 
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iVhen  a  chancre  occurs  on  the  frecnum  or  at  the  ter 
mination  of  the  prepuce  in  the  glans,  the  disease  in 
general  comos  on  earlier;  these  parts  being  more  easily 
affected  than  either  the  glans  penis,  common  skin  of 
this  organ,  or  the  scrotum.  He  adds,  that  in  some 
cases  in  which  both  the  glans  and  prepuce  were  con- 
laminated  from  the  same  application  of  the  poison, 
ihe  chancre  made  its  appearance  earlier  on  the  latter 
part.  Mr.  Hunter  knew  of  some  iiislaucos  in  whicli 
chancres  appeared  twenty -four  hours  after  the  appli- 
cation of  the  matter ;  and  others,  m  which  an  interval 
of  seven  weeks,  and  even  two  months  elapsed,  be- 
tween the  time  of  contamination  and  that  when  the 
chancre  commenced.  However,  heie,  as  in  almost  all 
other  statements  about  tliis  perplexing  subject,  we 
never  know  with  certainty  that  the  writer  has  sufficient 
grounds  for  the  assumed  fact,  that  it  is  only  one  kind 
of  poison  which  is  spoken  of. 

It  was  one  of  Mr.  Hunter's  opinions,  that  the  ulcer- 
ation arising  from  venereal  inflammation  generally,  if 
not  always,  continues  till  cured  by  art ;  and  his  theo- 
retical reason  for  this  circumstance  was,  that,  as  the 
inflammation  in  the  chancre  spreads,  it  is  always  at- 
tacking new  ground,  so  as  to  produce  a  succession  of 
irritations,  and  liinder  the  disease  from  curing  itself. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  the  foregoing  opinion  of  Mr.  Hun- 
ter, which  formed  the  authority  for  the  position  which 
was  always  forcibly  insisted  upon  in  the  surgical  lec- 
tures of  Mr.  Abernethy,  which  I  attended  many  years 
ago,  viz.  that  all  truly  venereal  complaints,  when  not 
counteracted  by  remedies,  invariably  grow  progres- 
sively worse,  which  is  not  the  case  with  pseudo-syphi- 
litic diseases.  But  modern  experience  apprizes  us  that 
this  doctrine  is  far  from  being  correct.  As  I  have  no- 
ticed in  the  foregoing  pages,  Ur.  Fergusson  assures  us 
that,  in  Portugal,  the  disease  in  its  jirimary  state  among 
the  natives  is  curable  without  mercury,  and  by  simple 
topical  treatment ;  that  the  antisyphilitic  woods,  com- 
bined with  sudorifics,  are  an  adequate  remedy  for  con- 
stitutional symptoms ;  and  that  the  virulence  of  the 
disease  has  there  been  so  much  mitigated,  that,  after 
running  a  certain  course  (commonly  a  mild  one) 
through  the  respective  orders  of  parts,  according  to 
the  known  laws  of  its  progress,  it  exhausts  itself  'and 
ceases  spontaneously.— (See  Med.  and  Cliir.  Trans, 
vol.  %  p.  2—5.)  In  the  third  edition  of  the  First  Lines 
of  the  Practice  of  Surgery,  it  was  sufficiently  proved, 
from  several  conclusions  drawn  from  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Pearson  (Obs.on  the  Effects  of  various  .Articles  in 
the  Cure  of  Lues  Venerea),  that  venereal  sores  might 
be  benefited,  and  even  healed,  under  the  use  of  several 
inert  insignificant  medicines.  And,  as  I  have  previ- 
ously e,\plained  the  possibility  of  curing  chancres  and 
other  venereal  complaints  without  mercury,  was  long 
since  remarked  by  Dr.  Clutterbuck,  who  thence-  very 
justly  inferred,  that  the  healing  of  a  sore  without  this 
remedy,  was  no  te.st  that  it  was  not  venereal.— (See 
Remarks  on  the  Opinions  of  the  late  John  Hunter, 
1799.) 

But  although  the  whole  history  of  the  venereal  dis- 
ease, and  of  the  various  articles  of  the  materia  niedica, 
if  carefully  reflected  upon,  must  have  led  to  the  same 
conclusion,  the  truth  was  never  placed  in  such  a  view 
as  to  command  the  general  belief  of  all  the  most  ex- 
perienced surgeons  in  this  and  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  truth  was  not 
seen  and  remarked  by  several  of  the  older  writers ; 
for,  that  it  was  so,  any  man  may  convince  himself 
by  referring  to  several  works  quoted  in  the  course  of 
this  article.  But  it  is  to  be  understood,  all  indeci- 
sion could  never  be  renounced  as  long  as  prejudices 
interfered  with  the  only  rational  plan  which  could 
be  adopted,  with  a  view  of  bringing  the  question 
to  a  final  settlement ;  I  mean  experiments  on  a  large 
and  impartial  Ecale,  open  to  the  observation  of  nume- 
rous judges,  yet  under  such  control,  as  ensured  the  ri- 
gorous trial  of  the  practice.  Nor  could  such  investiga- 
tion be  so  well  made  by  any  class  of  inactitiontrs  as 
the  army  surgeons,  whose  patients  arc  numerous, 
obliged  to  follow  strictly  the  treatment  proscribed, 
without  any  power  of  going  from  hospital  to  hospital, 
or  from  one  surgeon  to  another,  as  caprice  may  dictate, 
or  of  eluding  the  observation  of  the  medical  attendants 
after  a  seeming  recovery.  A  nd  here  I  must  take  the  op- 
portunity of  stating,  that  as  far  as  my  judgment  ex- 
tenflB,  the  most  important  and  cautious  document  yet 
oxtVkt,  on  the  two  (luestion^  of  tlie  poasibilily  and  ex- 


pediency of  curing  the  venereal  disease  without  mer- 
cury, is  the  paper  of  Mr.  Rose.  For  let  it  not  be  pre- 
sumed, that  because  the  army  surgeons  find  the  vene- 
real disease  curable  without  mercury,  they  mean  to  re- 
commend the  total  abandonment  of  that  remedy  for 
the  distemper,  any  more  than  they  would  argue  that 
possibility  and  expediency  are  synonymous  terms.  At 
the  time  when  Mr.  Rose  published  his  observations,  he 
had  tried  the  non-mercurial  treatment  in  the  Cold- 
stream regiment  of  guards,  during  a  year  and  three- 
quarters,  and  had  thus  succeeded  in  curing  all  the  ul- 
cers on  the  parts  of  generation,  which  he  met  with  in 
that  period,  together  with  the  constitutional  symptoms 
to  which  they  gave  rise.  "I  may  not  be  warranted  in 
asserting  (says  this  gentleman),  that  many  of  these 
were  venereal ;  but  undoubtedly  a  considerable  number 
of  them  had  all  the  appearances  of  primary  sores,  pro- 
duced by  the  venereal  virus,  and  arose  under  circum- 
stances where  there  had  been  at  least  a  possibility  of 
that  virus  having  been  applied.  .Admitting  that  there 
IS  nothing  so  characteristic  in  a  chancre  as  to  furnish 
incontrovertible  proof  of  its  nature,  it  will  yet  be  al- 
lowed, that  there  are  many  symptoms  common  to  such 
sores,  although  not  entirely  peculiar  to  them,  and  when- 
ever these  are  met  with,  there  are  strong  grounds  to 
suspect  that  they  are  the  effects  of  the  syphilitic  virus. 
In  a  sore,  for  instance,  appearing  shortly  after  suspi- 
cious connexion,  where  there  is  loss  of  substance,  a 
want  of  disposition  to  granulate  and  an  indurated  mar- 
gin and  base,  there  is  certainly  a  probability  of  that 
poison  being  present.  Among  a  number  of  cases  of 
such  a  description,  taken  indiscriminately,  the  proba- 
bility of  some  being  venereal  is  materially  increased, 
and  must  at  last  approach  nearly  to  a  certainty.  On 
this  principle,  some  of  the  sores  here  referred  to  must 
have  been  venereal.  They  were  also  seen  by  different 
surgeons,  on  whose  judgment  I  would  rely,  who  agreed 
in  considering  many  of  them  as  well-marked  cases  of 
true  chancre." — {Rose,  in  Med.  Ckir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p. 
357,  (S-c.)  The  men  thus  treated  were  examined  al- 
most every  week  for  a  considerable  time  after  their  ap- 
parent cure,  "  both  that  the  first  approach  of  constitu- 
tional symptoms  might  be  observed,  and  that  any  de- 
ception from  an  underhand  use  of  mercury  might  be 
guarded  against." — (P.  359.)  Sixty  cases  of  ulcers  on 
the  penis  were  also  cured  by  Mr.  Dease  in  the  York 
Hospital,  by  means  of  simple  dressings,  the  only  gene- 
ral remedy  being  occasional  purgatives.  The  practice 
was  likewise  extensively  tried  by  Mr.  Whymper  and 
Mr.  Good,  surgeons  of  the  Guards,  with  the  same  kind 
of  success.  In  Mr.  Rose's  practice,  all  idea  of  speci- 
fic remedies  was  entirely  laid  aside.  The  patients  were 
usually  confined  to  their  beds,  and  such  local  applica- 
tions were  employed  as  the  appearances  of  the  sores 
seemed  to  indicate.  Aperient  medicines,  antimony, 
bark,  vitriolic  acid,  and  occasionally  sarsaparilla  were 
administered.— (P.  363.)  "  Upon  an  average  (saya 
Mr.  Rose),  one  out  of  every  three  of  the  sores  thus 
treated,  was  followed  by  some  form  or  other  of  consti 
tutional  affection  :  this  was  in  most  instances  mild  and 
sometimes  so  slight  that  it  would  have  escaped  notice^ 
if  it  had  not  been  carefully  sought  for.  The  constitu- 
tional symptoms  were  evidently  not  such  as  could  be 
regarded  as  venereal,  if  we  give  credit  to  the  com- 
monly received  ideas  on  the  subject.  Caries  of  the 
bones,  and  some  of  the  least  equivocal  symptoms,  did 
not  occur.  In  no  instance  was  there  that  uniform  pro- 
gress, with  unrelenting  fury,  from  one  order  of  symp- 
toms and  parts  affected  to  another,  which  is  consi- 
dered as  an  essential  characteristic  of  true  s.,  pliilis." 
—{Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  422.)  The  constitu 
tional  symptoms  also  yielded,  without  the  aid  of  mer- 
cury ;  and  frequently  primary  sores,  corresponding  to 
what  had  been  called  the  true  chancre,  with  indurnted 
base,  were  cured  in  this  manner,  yet  wore  followed  by 
no  secondary  symptoms.  We  are  also  intbrinrd,  that 
"  several  cases  occurred  of  a  clu.ster  of  ill-rondilioned 
.sores  over  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  r'<'P"'''C  '•  ""'' 
behind  the  corona  glandis;  and  also  of  a  circle  of 
small  irritable  sores,  situated  on  the  thickened  and  con 
tracted  ring  at  the  extreme  margin  of  «hc  prepuce. 
These  occasionally  produced  buboes.  '  J^one  of  tAr 
■tores  of  this  description,  met  with  by  Mr.  Hose,  toere 
followed  by  any  conslilutional  affection.— {Vol.  nl.  p. 
370.)  He  hears  testimonv  to  the  ill  efK'cIs  of  nuT 
cury  and  stimulants  in  cii.scs  of  phngedcnir  iil<<Tft,  nn«i 
confirms  a  not  uncommon  opinion,  tlint  fhev  nic  w  • 
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dom  followed  by  secondary  symptoms,  which  opinion 
should  be  qualified  with  llie  condition  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Guthrie  (,Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8, p.  565),  that  no 
mercury  be  given.  Lastly,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
Mr.  Rose  observed,  that  most  of  the  cases  of  papular 
eruptions  followed  ulcers,  which  were  not  very  deep, 
and  healed  without  much  difficulty.— (P.  399.) 

Although  the  fact  of  the  possibility  of  curing  every 
kind  of  ulcer  on  the  genitals  without  mercury  has  been 
fully  confirmed  by  the  statements  of  Mr.  Guthrie  (Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  558  and  576),  Dr.  J.  Thomson 
[Riin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  for  January,  1818),  Dr. 
Hennen  ( Op.  cit  J^os.  54  and  55,  and  Principles  of  Mi- 
litary Surgery,  ed.  2),  Mr.  Bacot  (On  Syphilis,  p.  26, 
i^c  ),  and  many  other  careful  observers;  and,  although 
it  \6  of  great  importance  in  relation  to  the  removal  of 
an  erroneous  doctrine  concerning  the  diagnosis ;  yet 
the  expediency  of  the  practice  must  evidently  be  deter- 
mined by  other  considerations,  tlie  principal  of  which 
are  the  comparative  quickness  of  the  cures  effected 
with  and  without  mercury;  the  comparative  severity 
and  frequency  of  secondary  symptoms;  and  the  gene- 
rally acknowledged  fact,  that  a  syphilitic  primary  sore 
is  not  indicated  with  any  degree  of  certainty  by  its 
mere  external  character,  or  indeed  any  other  criterion 
hitherto  discovered. 

Respecting  the  comparative  quickness  of  the  cures 
of  chancres,  or  reputed  chancres,  without  the  aid  of 
mercury,  niucli  disagreement  prevails  in  the  different 
reports,  even  those  collected  by  the  same  individuals, 
whose  statements  must  therefore  be  deemed  perfectly 
impartial,  though  inconclusive. — (See  Hennen^s  Mili- 
tary Surgery,  ed.  2,  p.  536,  ^-c)  Some  of  Mr.  Rose's 
best  marked  cases  of  chancre,  that  is  to  say,  such  as 
were  distinguished  by  the  indurated  b^se  and  circum- 
ference, liealed  in  a  very  short  time.  But  even  respect- 
ing these,  or  any  other  kinds  of  chancre,  no  regularity 
on  this  point  can  be  found.  Mr.  Guthrie  observes, 
if  the  "  ulcers  were  not  without  any  marked  appear- 
ance, and  did  not  amend  in  the  first  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  they  generally  remained  for  five  or  seven  weeks 
longer;  and  the  only  difference  in  this  respect  between 
them  and  the  raised  ulcer  of  the  prepuce  was,  tliat  this 
often  remained  for  a  longer  period,  and  that  ulcers, 
possessing  the  true  character  of  chancre,  required  in 
general  a  still  longer  period  for  their  cure,  that  is,  from 
six,  eight,  to  ten,  and  in  one  case,  even  twenty-six 
weeks,  healing  up  and  ulcerating  again  on  a  hardened 
base.  Those  that  required  the  greatest  length  of  time 
had  nothing  particular  in  their  appearance  that  would 
lead  us  to  distinguish  them  from  others  of  the  same 
kind  which  were  healed  in  a  shorter  lime."— (jWcd. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  558.)  The  same  writer  after- 
ward expresses  his  belief,  that  almost  all  the  pro- 
tracted cases  would  have  been  cured  in  one-half  or  even 
one-third  of  the  time,  if  a  moderate  course  of  mercury 
had  been  resorted  to. 

In  relation  to  the  question  before  us,  one  of  the  most 
important  documents  which  I  have  met  with,  is  an  of- 
ficial circular,  signed  by  Sir  James  M'Grigor  and  Sir 
Wm.  Franklin,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  1940 
cases  of  primary  venereal  ulcerations  on  the  penis, 
cured  without  mercury,  between  December,  1816,  and 
December,  1818  (including  not  only  the  more  simple 
sores,  but  also  a  regular  pro|»ortion  of  those  with  the 
most  marked  characters  of  syphilitic  chancre),  the 
average  period  taken  up  by  the  treatment  when  bubo 
did  not  exist,  was  21  days ;  with  bubo,  45  days. — (See 
Hennen's  Military  Surgery,  ed.  %p.  545.)  And  it  far- 
ther appears,  that  during  the  period  above  specified, 
9827  chancres,  a  more  considerable  proportion  of  which 
were  probably  Ilunierian  chancres,  were  treated  with 
mercury,  and  that  the  average  period  required  for  the 
cure  when  there  was  no  bubo,  was  33  days ;  with 
bubo,  50,  As  far,  therefore,  as  a  judgment  can  be 
formed  from  this  official  estimate,  and  no  calculation 
is  ever  likely  to  be  furnished  on  a  larger  or  more  im- 
partial scale,  the  evidence  tends  to  prove,  that  primary 
sores  may  generally  be  cured  rather  sooner  without 
than  with  rhe  administration  of  mercury.  But  as 
practitioners  are  not  obliged  to  restrict  themselves 
either  to  the  mercurial  or  non-mercurial  practice,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  total  rejection  of  mercury  is  by  no 
means  justified  by  any  facts  yet  before  the  public,  con- 
cerning the  time  requisite  for  the  cure  on  either  plan ; 
because,  as  it  is  universally  admitted  that  some  cases 
are  very  tedious  unlcsu  mercury  be  given,  neither  rea- 


son nor  experience  will  sanction  the  exclusive  adoption 
of  only  one  mode  of  practice,  whether  the  backward- 
ness to  heal  exist  or  not.  On  the  contrary,  as  far  aa 
the  consideration  of  time  has  weight,  prudence  an(t 
common  sense  teach  us  to  diversify  the  treatment  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  But  it  may  be  inquired, 
since  the  backward  disposition  of  a  sore  to  heal  can- 
not be  known  at  first  by  its  mere  appearanre,  should 
the  treatment  begin  with  mercury  or  not  ?  Now,  al- 
though late  writers  dwell  very  much  on  tlie  impossi- 
bility of  judging  of  the  nature  of  a  sore  by  its  look 
alone,  one  fact  is  certain,  that  some  ulcers  on  the  penis 
have  a  clean  appearance  from  their  very  commence- 
ment ;  some  cases  are  simple  excoriations  ;  and  others,,^ 
though  ill-conditioned,  are  so  small,  that  a  fair  chance^ 
offers  itself  of  destroying  every  part  of  the  diseas 
with  caustic.  In  all  such  cases,  1  .should  never  com- 
mence with  mercury.  With  respect  to  phagedenic  an« 
sloughing  chancres,  repeated  experience  has  convinced 
me,  that  they  are  cases  in  the  first  stage  of  which,  a^ 
all  events,  mercury  should  always  be  avoided ;  and 
I  believe,  with  Mr.  Guthrie,  that  when  this  is  strictly 
done,  secondary  symptoms  are  rare.  One  sore  of  thitl 
kind  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Pearson,  as  no| 
requiring  mercury,  and  the  attention  of  surgeons  liai 
been  of  late  particularly  directed  to  it  by  Mr.  Bacot? 
"  It  is  characterized  by  a  great  derangement  of  the  i 
neral  health,  by  a  high  stale  of  inflannnation  of  thfl 
part,  by  great  local  pain,  and  proceeds  rapidly  to  th( 
destruction  of  the  parts.  The  situation  of  this  sore  u 
most  commonly  in  the  angle  between  the  prepuce  and 
glans  penis;  and  those  of  a  full  habit  of  body,  th< 
young  and  the  vigorous,  are  most  liable  to  its  attack. 
The  most  prompt  and  vigorous  antiphlogistic  meang 
are  necessary  to  arrest  the  progress  of  this  sore  ;  ano 
the  blood  taken  away  in  these  cases  preseiUs  the  usual 
inflammatory  appearances,  frequently  in  a  very  high 
degree.  Tlie  exhibition  of  mercury  in  this  species  o£ 
sore  is  highly  mischievous,  and  productive  of  ih^ 
worst  consequences ;  nor  does  it  often  happen  that  se- 
condary symptoms  succeed,  &c. — (On  Syphilis,  p.57.f 
Here,  accurding  to  Mr.  Pearson's  observations,  made 
many  years  ago,  mercury  is  not  perhaps  necessary  fo 
the  security  of  the  constitution  ;  but  I  conceive  it 
might  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  safety  of  thj 
constitution  actually  requires  that  mercury  should 
be  strictly  avoided,  because  there  is  some  ground  for 
believing  that,  in  these  instances,  it  is  not  only  ini 
jurious  to  the  local  disease,  but  conducive  to  second- 
ary symptoms.  However,  if  the  latter  symptoms 
should  arise,  notwithstanding  mercury  lias  not  been 
administered  during  the  cure  of  the  ulcer,  alterative 
doses  of  that  medicine  may  still  be  useful,  as  Mr.  Car- 
michael  observes,  when  the  disease  is  in  the  wane,  but 
not  until  then,  previously  to  which  period,  the  best  in- 
ternal remedies  arc  antimonials,  sarsaparilla,  guaiacum. 
compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  arseniate  of  kali, 
the  nitrous  acid,  and  nitro- muriatic  bath.— (See  Obs. 
on  the  Sijmptoms,  <J-c.  of  the  Venereal  Disease,  p.  209.) 
With  respect  to  chancres  with  a  hardened  base  and 
margin,  it  certainly  appears  that  many  of  them  have 
healed  tolerably  fast  without  mercury  ;  but  a  large 
proportion  of  them  were  tedious  when  that  medicine 
was  not  employed. — (See  three  cases  recorded  in  the 
work  last  quoted.)  It  may  be  thought,  however,  thaJ 
the  official  document  circulated  by  Sir  James  M'Gri- 
gor and  Sir  William  Franklin,  tends  to  prove  that,  at 
all  events,  these  sores  heal  sooner  without  than  with 
mercury.  But  this  conclusion  seems  hardly  allowable, 
because,  as  these  faithful  and  impartial  reporters  have 
sensibly  remarked,  the  2827  sores  treated  with  mer- 
cury may  be  fairly  presumed  to  have  partaken  of  the 
character  of  Hunter's  chancre  in  a  greater  proportion 
than  the  1940  primary  sores  treated  without  mercury. 
— (See  Hennen's  Military  Surgery,  p.  545.)  Conse- 
quently, though  the  sores  treated  with  mercury  seem, 
on  the  average,  to  have  healed  more  slowly  than  others 
treated  without  it,  yet  it  is  to  be  taken  into  the  account, 
that  a  larger  number  of  the  first  cases  were  ulcers  with 
a  hardened  base  and  margin,  and  that  if  they  had  not 
had  the  mercurial  treatment  extended  to  them,  it  is 
possible  their  complete  cure  might  generally  have  been 
still  more  tedious.  As  the  evidence  now  stands,  there- 
fore, I  conceive  it  right  to  employ  mercury  with  mode- 
ration,  for  all  sores  on  the  penis  having  the  characters 
of  the  Hunterian  chancre,  and  appearing  afler  a  euB- 
picious  connexion. 
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A  conaideratlon,  however,  which  ought  to  have 
greater  influence  than  the  slowness  or  quickness  of 
the  cure  of  primary  sores  wiili  and  without  mercury, 
is  the  question,  whether,  upon  the  average,  secondary 
-symptoms  are  more  frequent  after  the  non-mercurial 
practice  than  the  other?  On  this  most  interesting 
point  the  reports  vary,  as  indeed  they  do  on  almost 
every  matter  in  the  investigation,  excepting  the  facts 
of  the  possibilitv  o/  curing  all  forms  of  the  venereal 
disease  withouliil^rcurv,  the  great  rarity  of  any  affec- 
tion of  the  bones,  and  the  general  mildness  of  the  se- 
condary symptoms,  when  that  medicine  is  not  em- 
ployed. On  all  these  points  the  testimonies  are  strong 
and  convincing.  But  while  Mr.  Rose  found  secondary 
symptoms  take  place  in  one-third  of  liis  cases  treated 
without  mercury  {Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  422), 
the  proportion  in  the  York  and  some  other  hospitals, 
was  only  about  one-tenth. — (Fol.  cit.  p.  559.)  In 
the  1940  cases  of  primary  sorea  on  the  penis,  treated 
without  mercury  in  the  army  hospitals,  l)elvveen  De- 
cember, 1816,  and  December,  1818,  there  were  only  96 
instances  of  secondary  symptoms  of  different  sorts,  or 
not  more  than  one-lvventielh.  But  the  proportion  of 
cases  of  secondary  symptoms  in  the  cases  of  primary 
ulcers  treated  with  mercury  was  still  smaller,  and  tiiis 
in  an  important  degree,  being  only  51  out  of  2827 
cases,  or  about  one-fifty-fiflh.  Were  it  not  necessary 
to  make  a  considerable  allowance  for  the  probable  cir- 
cumstance of  the  Hunterian  chancre  prevailing  most 
in  the  cases  treated  with  mercury,  a  point  admitted  by 
Sir  James  M'Grigor  and  Dr.  Franklin,  we  should  here 
have  a  powerful  and  decisive  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  general  superiority  of  mercury  for  the  prevention 
of  secondary  symptoms.  Nor  am  I  certain  that  the 
conclusion  can  be  much  weakened  by  the  probability 
ol  the  difference  here  aHuded  to,  because  from  the 
evidence  of  late  brought  to  light  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  class  of  diseases  which  go  under  the  name  of 
syphilis,  we  have  no  right  to  infer  that  what  has  been 
•called  the  true  or  Hunterian  chancre  is  more  disposed 
than  some  other  primary  sores  to  occasion  secondary 
symptoms.  Indeed,  Mr.  Guthrie  declares,  in  the  cases 
referred  to  in  his  paper,  that  when  mercury  was  not 
used,  these  symptoms  more  frequently  followed  the 
raised  ulcer  of  the  prepuce,  than  the  true  character- 
istic chancre  of  syphilis  affecting  the  glans  penis.— 
(MSd.  Chir.  Trana.  vol.  8,  p.  577.)  On  the  whole,  as 
the  reports  now  stand,  and  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from 
■cases  which  I  have  seen  myself,  the  secondary  symp- 
toms are  more  frequent  when  primary  ulcers  are  pro- 
miscuously treated  without  mercury.  But  it  by  no 
means  follows  from  this  fact,  that  the  way  to  have  the 
smallest  possible  number  of  cases  of^secondary  symp- 
toms is  to  employ  mercury  in  all  instances  of  sores  on 
the  genitals.  This  both  reason  and  experience  contra- 
dict, inasmuch  as  mercury  given  in  cases  which  do  not 
require  it  for  the  security  of  the  constitution,  is  fre- 
quently itself  a  source  of  cutaneous  diseases,  sore 
throats,  and  nodes,  which,  without  its  baneful  influ- 
ence, would  never  have  occurred.  The  prudent  course 
seems  here  to  be  to  exercise  our  judgment  and  discre- 
tion, and  to  be  guided,  in  some  measure,  by  the  appear- 
ance and  progress  of  the  sore,  according  to  principles 
already  suggested ;  for  though  the  look  of  a  sore  may 
not,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  always  en- 
able us  to  form  a  certain  inference  respecting  the  risk 
of  secondary  symptoms  if  mercury  be  omitted,  it  can- 
not be  said  that  the  danger  would  be  positively  obvi- 
ated by  having  recourse  at  once  to  mercury  in  every 
kind  of  primary  sore;  and  notwithstanding  every 
thing  which  has  been  lately  published,  I  still  flatter 
myself,  that  surgeons,  accustomed  to  see  much  of  ve- 
nereal cases,  can  yet  distinguish  excoriations,  herpes 
of  the  prepuce,  biles,  simple  healthy  sores,  and  some 
other  common  aliments  (see  Evans  on  Ulcerations  of 
the  Genital  Organs,  Bwo.  J.ond.  1819),  from  ulcers,  by 
which  the  constitution  is  liable  to  be  affected.  Until 
farther  data  exist,  I  cannot  venture  to  lay  down  other 
directions  about  the  treatment  of  primary  sores.  It  is 
with  pleasure,  however,  that  F  subjoin  the  advice  of 
other  gentlemen,  whose  scntimerrts  and  talents  deserve 
respect,  though  their  opinions  may  not  exactly  agree 
with  my  own.  ''  In  every  primary  ulcer  (says  Dr. 
Hennen),  I  would  give  up  the  idea  of  using  mercury  at 
first,  treating  It  as  If  it  were  a  simple  ulceration,  by 
cleanliness,  rest,  and  abstinence,  and  applying  to  it  the 
fiost  simple  and  mildest  dressings.  If  tlie  sore  did  not 
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put  on  a  healing  appearance  in  a  reasonable  time,  the 
extent  of  which  must  depend  upon  the  circumstances 
of  the  patient,  I  should  make  use  of  more  active  dress- 
ings. But  if,  beyond  all  calculation,  it  remained  open, 
I  should  certainly  not  sacrifice  every  consideration  to  a 
dislike  of  mercury,  knowing  how  many  persons  have 
been  seriously  benefited  by  a  judicious  and  mild  ad- 
ministration of  that  remedy."— (On  Military  Surgery ^ 
edit.  2,  p.  518.)  When  primary  ulcers  resist  conTmon 
means  a  certain  time,  Mr.  Bacot  would  also  have  re- 
course to  mercury .-^(Om  Syphilis,  p.  69.)  Like  me, 
however,  the  latter  author  does  not  approve  of  inva- 
riably postponing  that  remedy  until  the  latter  criterion, 
viz.  the  backwardness  of  the  sore  to  be  healed  by  other 
methods,  is  afforded. 

Whenever  the  employment  of  mercury  in  this  work  is 
recommended,  I  am  very  far  from  wishing  to  be  thought 
an  advocate  for  pushing  that  medicine,  as  the  phrase 
is.  On  the  contrary,  experience  lias  fully  convinced 
me,  that  in  no  forms  of  chancre,  nor  in  any  other  stages 
of  the  venereal  disease,  is  it  proper  to  exhibit  mercury 
in  the  unmerciful  quantity,  and  for  the  prodigious 
length  of  lime,  which  custom,  ignorance,  and  preju- 
dice used  to  sanction  in  former  days.  Violent  sali- 
vations, at  all  events,  ought  to  be  for  ever  exploded. 

When  I  was  an  articled  student  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  most  of  the  venereal  patients  in  that 
establishment  were  seen  with  their  ulceiated  tongues 
hanging  out  of  their  mouths  ;  their  faces  prodigiously 
swelled ;  and  their  saliva  flowing  out  in  streams.  The 
wards  were  not  sufficiently  ventilated,  and  the  stench 
was  so  great  that  the  places  well  deserved  the  ap- 
pellation of /owZ.  Yet,  notwithstanding  mercury  was 
thus  pushed  (as  the  favourite  expression  was),  it  was 
thencommon  to  see  many  patients  suffer  the  mostdread- 
ful  mutilations,  in  consequence  of  sloughing  ulcers  of  the 
penis;  many  unfortunate  individuals,  whose  noses 
and  palates  were  lost ;  and  others  who  were  aiilicted 
with  nodes  and  dreadful  phagedenic  sores. 

Happily,  at  the  present  day,  this  attachment  to  vio- 
lent salivations  no  longer  prevails ;  simple  excoriations 
and  common  ulcers  are  more  attentively  discrmiinated ; 
and,  even  in  what  are  reputed  to  be  true  syphilitic 
chancres,  mercury  is  seldom  given,  except  in  very  mo- 
derate doses,  or  such  quantities  as  only  gently  affect 
the  gums  and  salivary  glands.    The  surgeon,  now  no 
longer  blinded  with  the  continual  fear  of  the  rapid  and 
furious  progress  of  syphilis  when  not  duly  resisted  by 
mercury,  avoids  the  very  mode  of  practice  which  was 
itself  the  cause  of  all  the  aggravated  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease.   The  consequence  is,  that  very  bad  instances  of 
the  ravages  of  luea  venerea  are  now  hardly  ever  ob- 
served, except  from  the  neglect  and  intemperance  of  pa- 
tients themselves  ;  and  the  few  aggravated  cases  which 
are  met  with,  even  in  hospitals,  are  generally  in  that 
state  previously  to  their  admission.    Another  benefit 
also  resulting  from  modern  investigations,  which  prove 
that  chancres,  and  all  other  varieties  of  the  venereal 
disease,  do  not  absolutely  require  mercury  for  their 
cure,  is  the  safety  with  which  it  is  now  known  that 
the  use  of  such  medicine  may  be   postponed,  where 
the  patient's  present  state  of  health  would  not  well 
bear  its  exhibition.    And  I  know  that  an  ignorance  of 
this  fact  formerly  caused  the  death  of  many  poor  sufferers. 
The  greater  present  mildness  of  syphilitic  diseases 
in  England,  I  ascribe  chiefly  to  the  more  judicious 
treatment  now  adopted,  and  not  to  any  change  or  mo- 
dification in  the  nature  of  the  disorder.    There  are 
others,  however,  who  may  think  as  Mr.  Fergusson  does 
with  regard  to  syphilis  in  Portugal,  that  the  di'  '>a.se  has 
exhausted  a  great  deal  of  its  virulence  from  long  con- 
tinuance among  us.    But  before  we  are  altogether  jus- 
tified in  drawing  such  a  conclusion,  we  must  forget  all 
the  bad  practice  which  prevailed  in  former  days,  and 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
more  severe  forms  in  which  syphilis  then  presented  it- 
self; though  not  for  the  ravages  of  that  acute  quickly 
spreading,  and  fatal  disorder  which  broke  out  in  the 
French  army  at  Naples,  at  the  close  of  the  15lh  cen- 
tury.   According  to  my  own  jiulgment,  this  was  de- 
cidedly a  very  different  disease  from  any  venereal  ma- 
ladies with  which  we  are  now  accpiainted  ;  too  differ- 
ent Indeed  to  be  accounted  for  either  by  any  sponta- 
neous alteration  of  its  own,  or  by  any  improvements 
in  practice.  , 

According  to  Mr.  Hunter's  Idean,  the  moat  unnnle 
method  of  treating  a  chancre  is  to  extirpate  It  with 
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caustic  or  the  knife,  whereby  it  is  reduced  to  the  state 
of  a  common  sore  or  wound,  and  heals  up  as  such. 
However,  he  sanctions  this  practice  only  on  the  first 
appearance  of  the  chancre,  when  the  surrounding 
parts  are  not  yet  contaminated  ;  for  he  says  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  diseased 
part,  and  tliis  object  is  exceedingly  difficult  of  accom- 
plishment when  the  disease  has  spread  considerably. 
When  the  chancre  is  situated  on  the  glans  penis,  he 
thought  touching  the  sore  with  the  lunar  caustic  pre- 
ferable to  cutting  it  away,  because  the  hemorrhage 
from  the  cells  of  the  glands  would  be  considerable  after 
the  use  of  the  knife. 

The  caustic  should  be  pointed  at  the  end,  like  a  pen- 
cil, in  order  that  it  may  only  touch  such  parts  as  are 
really  diseased  ;  and  its  application  should  be  repeated 
till  the  surface  of  the  sore,  after  the  separation  of  the 
last  sloughs,  assumes  a  red  and  healthy  appearance, 
when  it  will  heal  like  any  other  sore  made  with  caustic. 

When  the  sore  is  on  the  prepuce,  or  the  common 
skin  of  the  penis,  and  in  an  incipient  slate,  the  same 
practice  may  be  adopted  with  success.  When  the 
chancre  is  large,  liowever,  it  cannot  be  destroyed  with 
the  argenlum  nitratum,  which  does  not  extirpate  the 
increasing  sore  deeply  enough.  In  such  cases,  Mr. 
Hunter  thought  that  the  potassa  cum  calce  might  an- 
swer better.  Wlien  the  caustic  could  not  be  conve- 
niently employed,  this  author  sometimes  recommended 
the  excision  of  chancres,  a  plan  which  he  had  adopted 
himself,  and  the  part  afterward  healed  with  common 
dressings.  However,  says  he,  as  our  knowledge  of  the 
extent  of  the  disease  is  not  always  certain,  and  as 
this  uncertainty  increases  with  the  size  of  the  chancre, 
the  cure  must  be  in  some  measure  promoted  by  proper 
dressings,  and  it  will  be  prudent  to  dress  tlie  sore  with 
mercurial  ointment.  When  a  chancre  is  destroyed 
almost  immediately  on  its  first  appearance,  Mr.  Hunter 
believes  that  there  is  little  danger  of  the  constitution 
being  infected,  as  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  there 
has  not  been  time  for  absorption  to  take  place.  How- 
ever, on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  being  certain 
on  this  point,  he  recommends  mercury  to  be  given 
from  motives  of  prudence,  the  quantity  of  which  me- 
dicine, he  says,  should  be  proportioned  to  the  duration 
and  progress  of  the  sore.  Wiien  the  chancre  is  large, 
Mr.  Hunter  deems  mercury  absolutely  necessary ;  and 
he  conceives  that  very  little  good  is  to  be  done  by  the 
extirpation. 

Among  modern  advocates  for  the  application  of 
caustic  to  chancres,  Delpech  is  one  of  the  most  zealous, 
and  the  nitrate  of  mercury  is  that  which  he  commonly 
employs ;  he  abstains  from  the  practice,  however,  when 
much  inflammation  is  present. — (CAi'r.  Clinique,t.  I.) 

With  respect  to  dressings  for  chancres,  Mr.  Hunter 
seems  to  have  placed  a  good  deal  of  confidence  in  those 
which  contain  mercury ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
same  attachment  to  them  prevails  now  which  existed 
twenty  years  ago.  And  the  established  fact  of  mercury 
not  being  absolutely  necessary  in  any  way  for  the  cure 
of  different  venereal  sores,  must  have  the  effect  of 
removing  some  prejudices  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 
As  common  mercurial  ointment  is  always  more  or  less 
rancid,  I  have  found  it  in  many  cases  a  bad  kind  of 
dressing,  and  now  seldom  apply  it  to  ulcerated  sur- 
faces. In  ordinary  cases,  I  believe  astringent  lotions, 
made  with  the  sulphate  of  copper,  acetate  of  lead, 
alum,  &c.  answer  the  best.  Some  chancres  are  indo- 
lent and  require  stimulants,  like  the  liydrargj'ri  nitrico- 
oxydum  blended  with  ointment,  the  unguentum  hy- 
drargyi  nitrati  more  or  less  weakened,  or  a  solution 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  Mr,  Hunter,  always  partial, 
even  in  cases  of  indolent  chancres,  to  mercurial  dress- 
ings, expresses  his  preference  to  a  salve  containing 
calomel,  as  being  more  active  than  common  mercurial 
ointment.  In  phagedenic  and  sloughing  chancres,  the 
carrot  and  fermenting  poultices,  solutions  of  the  ex- 
tracts of  hemlock  and  opium;  but  particularly  bread 
and  u  ater  poultices  with  opium,  and  lotions  of  the 
arseniate  of  potassa,  containing  arsenic,  or  nitrous  acid, 
and  nitrate  of  silver,  merit  trial. 

In  general,  Mr.  Hunter  was  an  advocate  for  changing 
the  dressings  very  often,  because  the  matter  separates 
them  from  the  sore,  so  as  to  diminish  their  effect.  He 
slates,  that  cliangitij;  the  applications  thrice  a  day  will 
not  be  found  too  often,  particularly  when  they  are  in 
the  form  of  an  ointment. 

When  the  venereal  nature  of  a  chancre  is  removed, 


the  sore  frequently  becomes  stationary ;  in  which  ca 
Mr.  Hunter  observes,  that  new  dispositions  have  be€ 
acquired,  and  the  quantity  of  disease  in  the  part  ha 
been  increased.    VVhen  chancres  are  onjy  stationary  i 
Mr.  Hunter  says,  they  may  often  be  cured  by  touchi; 
them  slightly  with  the  lunar  caustic. 

In  these  cases,  no  cicatrization  seems  possible  till  th( 
contaminated  surface,  or  the  new  flesh  which  growl 
on  that  surface,  has  either  been  destroyed  or  altered 
When  sores  are  situated  under  the  prepuce,  whew 
they  are  concealed  by  a  phymosis,  some  emollient  o| 
gently  astringent  lotion  should  frequently  be  injected 
under  the  foreskin,  so  as  to  wash  out  any  matter  whid 
might  otherwise  lodge  there  and  cause  additional  irrl 
tation. 

Contrary  to  the  doctrines  which  the  facts  of  modern 
experience  have  now  fully  established,  Mr.  Huntei 
believed  that  mercury  should  be  given  in  every  case  oj 
chancre,  however  slight,  and  even  when  it  has  beel 
destroyed  by  caustic,  or  other  means,  on  its  very  firH 
appearance.  The  remedy,  he  says,  should  be  continue 
for  some  time  after  the  chancre  has  healed,  in  order  t 
hinder  the  venereal  disposition  from  forming.  Her 
we  find  even  Hunter  himself  falling  into  some  incoQ' 
sistencies ;  for,  in  other  parts  of  his  work,  he  seems  t 
approve  of  the  principle  of  giving  mercury  only  whe 
actual  and  visible  disease  exists,  because  it  cannc 
cure  the  disposition  to  it  even  if  it  exists.  Now,  as  tb 
chancre  is  cured,  no  farther  absorption  of  the  viru 
from  it  is  possible;  and  whatever  disposition  to  tfa 
disease  can  arise  from  absorption  must  have  already* 
beep  formed,  and  therefore  cannot  be  prevented ;  and 
though,  according  to  Mr.  Hunter's  own  theory,  the 
virus  has  been  long  ago  expelled  from  the  system  toge-j 
ther  with  some  of  the  excretions,  mercury  is  recon 
mended  with  the  view  of  protecting  the  constitutic 

However,  if  Mr.  Hunter's  explanations  are  not  alt 
gether  satisfactory  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  believl 
the  fault  is  in  his  theory ;  because,  in  cases  where  me 
cury  is  deemed  advisable,  general  experience  appea 
to  sanction  the  practice  of  continuing  its  use  for  some 
time  after  the  chancre  is  perfectly  healed.  Yet  many 
exceptions  to  this  rule  present  themselves ;  for,  if ) 
chancre  is  large  and  very  long  in  healing,  its  syphilit 
character  is  generally  extinct  a  good  while  befor 
cicatrization  is  completed,  and  perseverance  in  me 
cury,  under  these  circumstances,  would  be  both 
absurd  and  a  dangerous  practice. 

Hence,  in  a  great  measure,  the  cause  of  the  numeroi 
instances  of  the  mercurial  disease,  as  Mr.  Mathias  has 
named  it,  and  which  in  former  days  did  far  more  mis- 
chief than  syphilis  itself. — (See  An  Inquiry  into  the 
History  and  J^ature  of  the  Disease  produced  in  the 
Human  Constitution  by  the  Use  of  Mercury,  3d  ed.Svo. 
Land.  1816.)  This  part  of  the  subject  is  noticed  by  Mr. 
Hunter,  who  slates  tliat,  in  very  large  chancres,  it  may 
not  always  be  necessary  to  continue  either  the  external 
or  internal  administration  of  mercury  till  the  sore  is 
healed ;  for  the  venereal  action  is  just  as  soon  de- 
stroyed in  a  large  chancre  as  it  is  in  a  small  one,  since 
every  part  of  the  sore  is  equally  affected  by  the  medi 
cine,  and  of  course  cured  with  equal  expedition.  But 
in  regard  to  cicatrization,  circumstances  are  different, 
because  a  large  sore  is  longer  than  a  small  one  in  be- 
coming covered  with  skin.  Hence,  according  to  Mr. 
Hunter,  a  large  chancre  may  be  deprived  of  its  vene- 
real action  long  before  it  has  healed ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  small  one  may  heal  before  the  syphilitic 
affection  has  been  destroyed.  In  the  latter  case,  he 
represents  it  as  most  prudent,  both  on  account  of  the 
chancre  and  constitution,  to  continue  the  employment  of 
mercury  a  little  while  after  the  sore  is  healed  ;  advice 
Which,  as  I  have  already  stated,  is  at  variance  with 
certain  parts  of  his  own  theory,  however  well  justified 
it  may  be  by  experience. 

As  Mr.  Hunter  has  explained,  chancres,  both  in  men 
and  women,  often  acquire  during  the  treatment  new 
dispositions,  which  are  of  various  kinds,  some  retard- 
ing the  cure  and  leaving  the  parts  in  an  indolent  thick- 
ened state  after  the  cure  is  accomplished.  In  other 
instances,  a  new  disposition  arises,  which  utterly  pre- 
vents the  parts  from  healing,  and  often  produces  a 
much  worse  disease  than  that  from  which  It  originated. 
Such  new  dispositions  may  lead  to  the  growth  of 
tumours.  They  are  more  frequent  in  men  than  wo- 
men, and  generally  occur  only  when  the  inflammatioa 
has  been  violent  from  some  peculiarity  of  the  parts  oi 
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conatltmion.  They  have  sometunes  been  considered 
as  cancerous. 

Among  the  diseases  in  question,  Mr.  Hunter  notices 
those  continued  and  often  increased  inttanimations, 
suppurations,  and  ulcerations,  which  become  ditfused 
through  the  whole  prepuce,  and  also  along  the  common 
skin  of  the  penis,  whicli  becomes  of  a  purple  hue,  at- 
tended with  such  a  general  thickening  of  the  cellular 
membrane  as  makes  the  whole  organ  appear  considera- 
bly enlarged.  The  same  writer  observes,  that  the  ul- 
ceration on  the  inside  of  the  prepuce  will  sometimes  in- 
crease, and  run  between  theskinandthe  body  of  the  pe- 
nis, and  eat  holes  through  dift'erent  places  till  the  wliole 
is  reduced  to  a  number  of  ragged  sores.  The  glans 
often  shares  the  same  fate,  till  more  or  less  of  it  is  gone. 
Frequently,  the  urethra  in  this  situation  is  wholly  de- 
stroyed by  ulceration,  and  the  urine  is  discharged  some 
way  farther  back.  The  ulceration,  if  unchecked,  at 
length  destroys  all  the  parts.  In  this  acute  case,  prompt 
relief  is  demanded:  but  often  the  proper  mode  of 
treatment  cannot  be  at  once  determined,  owing  to  our 
ignorance  with  respect  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  pecu- 
liar cause  of  the  disease.  Mr.  Hunter  states,  that  the 
decoction  of  sarsaparilla  is  often  of  service  when  given 
in  large  quantities,  and  that  the  extract  of  hemlock 
and  sea-bathing  are  sometimes  capable  of  efiecting  a 
cure.  According  to  my  own  experience,  the  omission 
of  mercury  is  liere  the  most  essential  point. 

Sometimes,  after  a  chancre  has  healed,  the  cicatrix 
breaks  out  again,  and  puts  on  the  appearances  of  the 
preceding  sore.  Occasionally  similar  diseases  break 
out  in  different  places  from  that  of  the  cicatrix.  Mr. 
Hunter  believes  that  they  differ  from  a  chancre  in  ge- 
nerally not  spreading  so  fast,  nor  so  far ;  in  not  being 
so  painful,  nor  so  much  inflamed  ;  in  not  having  such 
hard  bases  as  venereal  sores  have  ;  and  in  not  produc- 
ing buboes.  This  writer  is  of  opinion  that  they  are 
not  venereal,  and  he  states  that  they  are  very  apt  to 
recur. 

Mr.  Hunter  does  not  specify  any  particular  mode  of 
cure  for  all  these  cases  ;  but  he  mentions  one  instance 
which  seemed  to  be  cured  by  giving  forty  drops  of  the 
liquor  potassae,  every  evening  and  morning,  in  a  basin 
of  broth ;  and  he  adverts  to  another  case,  which  was 
permanently  cured  by  sea-bathing. 

In  some  instances,  after  a  chancre  has  healed,  the 
parts,  as  Mr.  Hunter  remarks,  do  not  ulcerate,  but 
appear  to  become  thickened  and  indurated.  Both  the 
glans  and  prepuce  seem  to  swell,  so  as  to  form  on  tlie 
end  of  the  penis  a  tumour  or  excrescence  shaped  very 
much  like  a  cauliflower,  and,  when  cut  into,  showing 
radii  running  from  its  base  or  origin  towards  the  exter- 
nal surface.  It  is  extremely  indolent,  and  not  always 
a  consequence  of  the  venereal  disease ;  for  Mr.  Hunter 
has  seen  it  arise  spontaneously. 

No  medicine  seems  to  be  at  all  likely  to  cure  the 
disease ;  the  only  successful  means  is  to  amputate  a 
considerable  part  of  the  penis,  and  then  to  keep  a 
proper  catheter  introduced  in  the  urethra. 

Another  disposition,  induced  by  tlie  previous  occur- 
rence of  chancres,  is  that  to  excrescences,  or  cutaneous 
tumours,  called  warts.  These  are  frequently  considered, 
nolsimply  asa  consequence  of  the  venereal  poison,  but 
as  possessed  of  its  specific  disposition ;  and  therefore, 
says  Mr.  Hunter,  surgeons  have  recourse  to  mercury  for 
the  cure  of  them;  and  it  is  said  that  such  treatment 
often  removes  them.  This  eminent  practitioner  never 
■aw  mercury  produce  this  effect,  although  the  medicine 
was  given  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cure  recent  chancres 
and  a  lues  venerea  in  tiie  same  person. — (See  IVart.) 

Mr.  Hunter  takes  notice  of  sloughs  which  occur  in 
the  tonsils  from  the  effect  of  mercury  on  the  throat,  and 
are  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  venereal  coniplaints.  He 
also  mentions,  that  sometimes  when  the  original  chan- 
cre has  been  doing  well  and  been  nearly  healed,  he  has 
seen  new  sores  break  out  on  the  prepuce  near  the  first, 
and  assume  all  the  appearance  of  chancres. 

When,  in  the  treatment  of  chancres,  a  bubo  arises, 
while  the  constitution  is  under  the  influence  of  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  mercury  to  cure  such  sores,  which 
medicine  has  also  been  rubbed  into  the  lower  extre- 
mity on  the  same  side  as  the  bubo,  Mr.  Hunter  sus- 
pects that  the  swelling  in  the  groin  is  not  inpercal,  hut 
is  produced  by  the  mercury.  In  these  cases,  he  always 
preferred  conveying  mercury  into  the  system  in  some 
other  manner. 

With  reipecttothe  treatment  of  chancres  in  women, 
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since  it  is  difficult  to  keep  dressings  on  the  parts,  Mr 
Hunter  advises  the  sores  to  be  frequently  washed  with 
some  mercurial  solution,  and  speaks  of  one  made  with 
oxymuriate  of  mercury  as  being  perhaps  the  best,  since 
it  will  act  as  a  specific  and  stimulant  also  when  this  is 
requisite.  When  the  chancres,  however,  are  irritable, 
they  are  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  similar 
complaints  in  men.  When  the  sores  extend  into  the 
vagina,  this  passage  must  be  kept  from  becoming  con 
strictcd  or  closed,  by  the  introduction  of  lint. 

Sometimes,  after  a  chancre  and  all  venereal  disease 
are  cured,  the  prepuce  continues  thickened  and  elon- 
gated, so  that  the  glans  cannot  be  uncovered  ;  perhaps 
the  case  is  often  without  remedy.  Mr.  Hunter,  how- 
ever, very  properly  recommends  trying  every  possible 
means ;  and  he  informs  us,  that  the  steam  of  warm 
vyatcr,  hemlock  fomentations,  and  cinnabar  fumiga- 
tions are  frequently  of  singular  service. 

When  the  thickening  and  enlargentent  of  the  pre- 
puce cannot  be  removed  by  applications,  all  the  por- 
tion anterior  to  the  glans  penis  may  be  cut  away. — 
(See  Phymosis.) 

Bubo. — The  immediate  consequence  of  a  chancre, 
which  is  called  a  bubo,  and  also  the  remote  effects  im- 
plied by  the  constitutional  or  secondary  symptoms,  arise 
from  the  absorption  of  recent  venereal  matter  from 
some  surface  where  it  has  either  been  applied  or  formed. 

We  are  already  aware  that  Mr.  Hunter  believed  the 
matter  of  gonorrhoea  to  be  capable  of  communicating 
the  venereal  disease.  Hence,  he  explains  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms,  the  three  ways  in  which  he  thought  a 
bubo  might  arise  in  consequence  of  absorption.  He 
observes,  that  tlie  first  and  most  simple  manner  is  when 
the  matter,  either  of  a  gonorrhcea  or  chancre,  has  only 
been  applied  to  some  sound  surface,  without  having 
produced  any  local  effect  on  the  part ;  but  has  been  ab- 
sorbed immediately  after  its  application.  Mr.  Hunter 
affirms,  that  he  has  seen  instances  of  this  kind,  though 
he  confesses  that  they  are  very  rare,  and  that  in  most 
cases,  apparently  of  this  nature,  a  small  chancre  may 
be  found  to  have  existed. 

The  second  mode  of  absorption,  or  tliat  taking  place 
in  a  gonorrhoea,  Mr.  Hunter  represents  as  more  fre- 
quent. That  secondary  symptoms  do  occasionally  fol- 
low gonorrhoea  is  now  commonly  admitted,  though 
whether  they  differ  essentially  from  those  which  follow 
true  charcres,  is  a  point  not  yet  completlely  settled. 
Delpech  describes  them  as  of  the  same  nature  (Chir. 
Clinique-,  t.\);  but  his  facility  of  belief  in  the  multi- 
plied effects  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea  is  almost  un 
bounded.  On  a  point  of  this  kind,  therefore,  I  should 
not  attach  much  importance  to  his  opinion.  However, 
as  far  as  Mr.  Carmichael's  experience  goes,  there  is  a 
difference,  a  part  of  which  consists  in  the  eruption  be- 
ing of  the  papularkind,  as  it  is  also  after  many  instances 
of  simple  primary  ulcers.— (See  Obs.  on  the  Symptoms^ 
<J-c.  of  Venereal  Diseases,  8vo.  Land.  1818.) 

The  third  mode  is  the  absorption  of  matter  from  an 
ulcer,  which  may  either  be  a  chancre  or  a  bubo.  This 
mode  is  by  far  the  most  common,  and  it  proves,  with 
many  other  circumstances,  that  a  sore  or  ulcer  is  the 
most  favourable  for  absorption.  Mr.  Hunter  believed, 
that  absorption  was  more  apt  to  take  place  from  sores 
on  the  prepuce,  than  those  on  the  glans. 

A  fourth  mode  of  absorption  is  from  a  wound ;  a 
case  which,  according  to  Delpech,  is  almost  constantly 
followed  by  an  eruption  on  the  face,  soon  extending 
all  over  the  body,  and  very  quickly  followed  by  sore 
throat,  periostoses,  and  pains  in  the  bones.  In  short, 
his  idea  is,  that  when  the  poison  is  absorbed  from  a 
wound,  especially  one  that  has  not  suppurated,  iis  ope- 
ration is  peculiarly  rapid  and  violent. — (Chir.  Clinique, 
M,p.  334.) 

Mr.  Hunter  notices,  that  what  is  now  commonly  un- 
derstood by  a  bubo  is  a  swelling  taking  place  in  the 
absorbing  system,  especially  in  the  glands,  and  arising 
from  the  ahsoriUion  of  some  poison,  or  other  irritating 
matter.  When  such  swellings  take  place  in  the  groin, 
they  are  called  buboes,  whether  they  proceed  from  ab- 
sorption or  not. 

Mr.  Hunter  regards  every  abscess  in  the  absorbing 
system  as  a  bubo,  whether  in  the  vessels  or  the  glands, 
when  it  originates  from  the  absorption  of  venerea! 
matter. 

The  matter  is  taken  up  by  the  absorbent  vosscia,  and 
is  conveyed  by  them  into  the  circulation.  In  its  pas- 
sage tlirough  these  vcsbcIb  it  oAcn  affects  them  with 
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the  specific  inflammation.  The  consequence  is  the 
formation  of  buboes,  which  are  venereal  inflamma- 
tions or  abscesses  of  the  lymphatic  giandii  or  vessels. 
The  sores  resulting  from  their  being  opened,  or  spon- 
taneously bursting,  are  exactly  similar  to  a  chancre  in 
their  nature  and  eflects,  the  only  diflerence  being  in 
regard  to  size.  As  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands 
are  irritated  by  the  specific  matter  before  it  has  un- 
dergone any  change  in  its  passage,  the  inflanmiation 
produced  and  the  matter  secreted  partake  of  the  spe- 
cific quality.  • 

Inflammation  of  the  absorbent  vessels  themselves  is 
not  nearly  so  frequent  as  that  of  the  glands.  In  men  such 
inflammations,  in  consequence  of  chancres  upon  the 
glans  or  prepuce,  generally  appear  like  a  cord,  leading 
along  the  back  of  the  penis  from  the  sores.  Sometimes 
the  absorbents  inflame  in  consequence  of  the  thickening 
and  excoriation  of  the  prepuce  in  gonorrhoea.  The  in- 
durated lymphatics  often  terminate  insensibly  near  the 
root  of  the  penis,  or  near  the  pubes;  while,  in  other 
instances,  they  extend  farther  to  a  lymphatic  gland  in 
the  groin.  Mr.  Hunter  believed,  that  this  aflTsclion  of 
the  absorbent  vessels  is  truly  venereal.  The  formation 
of  a  hard  cord,  he  conceived,  arose  from  a  thickening 
of  the  coats  of  the  absorbents,  and  from  an  extravasa- 
tion of  coagulable  lymph  on  their  inner  surface. 

A  cord  of  the  above  kind  often  suppurates,  sometimes 
in  more  places  than  one,  so  as  to  form  one,  two,  or  three 
buboes,  or  small  abscesses,  in  the  body  of  the  penis. 

Inflammation  much  more  frequently  affects  the  ab- 
sorbent glands  than  the  vessels.  The  structure  of  the 
former  parts  appears  to  consist  of  the  ramifications  and 
reunion  of  the  absorbent  vessels.  From  this  structure, 
observes  Mr.  Hunter,  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  that 
the  fluid  absorbed  is  in  some  measure  detained  in  the 
glands,  and  thus  has  a  greater  opportunity  of  conumini- 
cating  the  disease  to  ihem  than  to  the  distinct  vessels. 

Swellings  of  the  absorbent  glands  may  originate 
from  other  diseases,  and  should  be  carefully  discrimi- 
nated from  those  which  arise  from  the  venereal  poison. 
With  this  view,  Mr.  Hunter  advises  us  first  to  inquire 
into  the  cause,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any 
venereal  complaint  at  some  greater  distance  from  the 
heart,  such  as  chancres  on  the  penis,  or  any  preceding 
disease  in  this  situation.  He  recommends  us  to  inquire 
whether  any  mercurial  ointment  has  been  at  all  a\\- 
plied  to  the  leg  and  thigh  on  the  diseased  side ;  fur 
mercury,  applied  to  tiiose  parts  for  the  cure  of  a  chan- 
cre, will  sometimes  cause  glandular  enlargements, 
which  are  occasionally  mistaken  for  venereal  buboes. 
This  irritation  of  the  inguinal  glands  by  the  mechani. 
cal  action  of  mercurial  ointment,  has  also  been  parti- 
cularly noticed  by  Trofessor  Assalini,  who  states  that 
lie  has  had  frequent  opportunities  of  convincing  him- 
self of  the  fact. — (See  Manuale  di  Chirurgia,  p.  67.) 
Mr.  Hunter  reminds  ns  to  observe  whether  there  has 
been  any  preceding  disease  in  the  constitution,  such  as 
a  cold,  fever,  &c.  The  quick  or  slow  progress  of  the 
swelling  is  likewise  to  be  marked,  and  the  tumour  must 
be  distinguished  from  femoral  hernia,  iumbar  ab- 
scesses, and  aneurisms  of  the  crural  artery.  In  parti- 
cular cases  it  would  appear,  that  some  time  elapses  be- 
fore the  venereal  matter  produces  its  effects  on  the  ab- 
sorbent glands  after  its  absorption.  Mr.  Hunter  notices, 
that  sometimes,  at  least,  six  days  transpire  first;  a 
circumstance  which  can  only  be  known  by  the  chancres 
having  healed  six  days  before  the  bubo  began  to  ap- 
pear. However,  as  the  last  matter  of  a  chancre  is 
probably  not  venereal,  he  infers,  that  in  cases  of  tJiis 
kind  absorption  must  have  taken  place  earlier  than 
other  considerations  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hunter,  in  general,  only  the  glands 
nearest  to  the  seat  of  absorption  are  attacked.  Thus, 
when  the  matter  is  taken  up  from  the  penis  in  men, 
the  inguinal  glands  are  affected  ;  and,  when  from  the 
vulva  in  women,  those  glands  swell  which  are  situated 
between  the  labium  and  thigh,  and  the  round  ligaments. 

It  was  one  of  Mr.  Hunter's  opinions,  that  only  one 
gland  at  a  time  is  commonly  affected  by  the  absorption 
of  venereal  matter.  If  this  sentiment  be  correct,  the 
circumstance  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  criterion 
between  venereal  and  other  buboes.  The  second  order 
of  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands  arc  never  affected ; 
as,  for  instance,  those  along  the  iliac  vessels  or  back. 
Mr.  Hunter  informs  us,  that  he  also  observed,  that 
when  the  disease  was  contracted  by  a  sore  or  cut  upon 
the  finger,  the  bubo  occurred  a  little  above  the  bend  of 


the  arm,  by  the  side  of  the  biceps  muscle,  and  no  swell* 
ing  of  this  sort  formed  in  the  armpit.  However,  he 
had  heard  of  a  iew  rare  cases  in  which  a  swelling  to 
the  axilla  was  also  produced. 

When  buboes  arise  from  a  venereal  disease  on  the 
penis,  they  are  situated  in  the  glands  of  the  groin. 
When  a  bubo  arises  from  a  gonorrhoea,  either  groin 
may  be  attacked.  But  when  the  disease  originates 
from  a  chancre,  the  bubo  most  frequently  takes  place 
in  the  nearest  groin. 

The  situation  of  the  absorbent  glands,  however,  is 
not  always  exactly  the  same,  and  the  course  of  the 
lymphatics  therefore  is  subject  to  some  variety.  Hence, 
Mr.  Hunter  has  seen  a  venereal  bubo  produced  by  a 
chancre  on  the  penis,  situated  a  considerable  way  down 
the  thigh  ;  he  has  also  often  seen  buboes  as  high  as  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly,  before  Poupart's  ligament;  and 
sometimes  near  the  pubes.  At  the  present  day,  swell- 
ings of  the  femoral  glands  are  rarely  considered  to  be 
venerea-l. 

I  am  now  (Nov.  1829)  attending  a  gentleman  who 
had  a  small  sore  on  the  penis,  followed  by  a  bubo  in 
each  groin;  oneoflheni  restricted  to  the  femoral  glands, 
the  other  to  the  inguinal.    The  sore  was  nearly  well 
when  he  applied  to  me,  and  I  desired  him,  for  the  sake 
of  security,  to  continue  the  blue  pill  and  aperient  me- 
dicines a  little  while  longer.     The  ulcer  healed;  but 
the  buboes  remained  indolent  and  stationary  for  nearly 
a  month  afterward,   notwithstanding    frictions  with 
camphorated  mercurial  ointment,  the  application  of 
soap  and  mercurial  plasters,  and  the  use  of  the  cc 
pound  calomel  pill,  with  the  decoct,  sarsap.  c. 
length,  the  bubo  in  the  femoral  glands  suppurated, 
punctured  it,  and  a  thin  fluid  was  discharged,  togetl 
with  flakes  of  a  substance  like  wet  paper.    The  swe 
ing  underwent  some  diminution,  yet  did  not  get  cob 
pletely  well,  and  emitted,  from  time  to  time,  the  sai 
kind  of  discharge  which  it  did  nt  first.    The 
bubo,  however,  was  partially  resolved  without  supj 
rating  at  all ;  and,  at  the  end  of  about  two  moi-ths, 
the  patient  had  merely  two  chronic  indurations  in 
groins,  he  left  town  for  the  seaside,  in  the  hope 
they  would  undergo  a  farther  diminution  there, 
two  or  three  weeks,  or  more,  instead  of  being  cur 
he  returned  to  me  with  an  abscess  in  the  groin,  whli 
had  previously  suppurated,  and  a  phagedenic  ulceratic 
as  large  as  a  shilling,  in  the  other  groin,  with  its  bot- 
tom and  edges  all  covered  with  white  pulpy  sloughs. 
He  had  at  the  same  time  a  sore  throat,  and  an  eruption 
of  about  fifteen  spots  on  the  face,  resembling  small  biles, 
with  a  conical  sloughy  elevated  point  on  each  of  them. 
There  was  also  a  circular  spot,  of  large  size,  on  one  of 
the  arms,  with  a  dark-coloured  slough  in  its  centre. 
The  patient  suffered  severely  from  wandering  pains  in 
his  limbs,  head,  and  even  diflTerent  parts  of  his  trunk, 
and  complained  much  of  loss  of  rest,  and  debility. 
He  now  tried  in  succession  the  nitrous  acid,  with 
compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  and  the  sulphate 
of  quinine;  the  liquor  arsenicalis;  the  conium  united 
with  calomel;  the  sulphuric  acid;  the  oxymuriateof 
mercury  ;  and  various  other  alleraiive  and  tonic  reme- 
dies; but  hitherto  the  only  amendment  has  been  that  of 
the  groins.   His  throat  and  the  ulcer  on  his  arm  are  much 
worse,  and  so  is  his  general  health.    During  the  last 
fortnight  he  has  been  at  Leamington,  where  he  is  at- 
tended by  Mr.  John  Pritchard,  who  has  sent  me  a  very 
unfavourable  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  case. 
In  this  example,  the  occurrence  of  a  sloughy  surface  or 
point  in  every  appearance  which  presented  itself  led 
me  to  regard  the  djsorder  as  a  specimen  of  what  has 
been  termed  the  phagedenic  venereal  disease ;  and  the 
circumstance  of  one  of  the  buboes  being  confined  to 
the  femoral  glands  also  inclined  me  to  the  belief,  that 
the  case  was  not  one  of  true  syphilis.   Yet,  hitherto  no 
alterative  plans  of  treatment  have  answered ;  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  the  freer  use  of  mercury, 
mercurial  fumigations  of  the  throat,  tonics,  and  a  gene- 
rous diet,  and  confinement  to  the  house,  to  which  the 
patient  has  not  yet  submitted,  will  bring  about  a  cure. 

The  seat  of  absorption  is  more  extensive  in  the  fe 
male  sex,  and  the  course  of  some  of  the  absorbents  is 
also  different.  Hence,  buboes  in  women  may  occur  in 
three  situations,  two  of  which  are  totally  different  from 
those  in  vMta. 

When  chancres  are  situated  forwards  near  the  mea- 
tus urinariuH,  nymphae,  clitoris,  labia,  or  mons  veneris, 
the  absorbed  matter  is  generally  conveyed  along  one  oi 
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both  of  the  round  ligaments ;  and  the  buboes  are  formed 
in  those  ligaments,  just  before  they  enter  the  abdomen. 
Mr.  Hunter  suspected  such  buboes  not  to  be  glandular 
ones,  but  only  inflamed  absorbents. 

When  chancres  are  situated  far  back,  near  or  on  the 
perinffium,  the  absorbed  matter  is  carried  forvvards  along 
the  angle  between  the  labium  and  the  thigh,  to  the 
glands  in  the  groin,  and  often,  in  this  course,  small 
buboes  are  formed  in  the  absorbents,  similar  to  those 
abscesses  which  occur  on  the  penis  in  men. 

When  the  effects  of  the  poison  do  not  rest  here,  a 
bubo  in  the  groin  may  be  occasioned  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  men. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  being  sure  that  women 
are  quite  free  from  infection,  it  is  often  more  difficult 
to  decide  in  them  than  in  men  whether  a  bubo  is  vene- 
real or  not.  In  men  who  have  had  no  local  complaint, 
the  bubo  can  only  be  venereal  when  direct  absorption 
from  the  surface  of  the  skin  has  taken  place. 

A  bubo,  says  Mr.  Hunter,  commonly  begins  with  a 
sense  of  pain,  which  leads  the  patient  to  examine  the 
part,  where  a  small  hard  tumour  is  to  be  felt.  This 
increases  like  every  other  inflammation  that  has  a 
tendency  to  suppuration,  and  unless  checked,  pus 
forms,  and  ulceration  follows,  the  matter  making  its 
way  to  the  skin  very  fast. 

The  absve  celebrated  writer  remarks,  however,  that 
some  cases  are  slow  in  their  progress.  This  circum- 
stance he  imputes  either  to  the  inflammatory  process 
being  kept  back  by  mercury  or  other  means,  or  to  its 
being  retarded  by  a  scrofulous  tendency. 

The  inflammation,  he  says,  is  at  first  confined  to  the 
gland,  which  may  be  moved  about  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane; but  when  the  part  has  enlarged,  or  when  the 
inflammation  and  suppuration  are  more  advanced,  the 
surrounding  parts  become  more  inflamed,  and  the  tu- 
mour is  more  diffused.  Some  buboes  become  compli- 
cated with  an  erysipelatous  and  oedetnatous  affection, 
by  which  they  are  rendered  more  diffused  and  less  dis- 
posed to  suppurate. 

Mr.  Hunter  allows,  that  to  distinguish  with  certainty 
the  true  venereal  bubo  from  other  swellings  of  the 
glands  in  the  groin  may  be  very  difficult.  He  represents 
the  true  venereal  bubo,  in  consequence  of  a  chancre, 
as  being  most  commonly  confined  to  one  gland.  It 
preserves  its  specific  distance  till  suppuration  has  taken 
place,  and  then  becomes  more  diffused.  It  is  rapid  in 
its  progress  from  inflammation  to  suppuration  and  ul- 
ceration. The  suppuration  is  commonly  large,  consi- 
dering the  size  of  the  gland,  and  there  is  only  one  ab- 
scess. The  pain  is  very  acute,  and  the  inflamed  part 
of  the  skin  is  of  a  florid  red  colour. 

Mr.  Hunter  describes  such  buboes  as  arise  without 
any  visible  cause,  as  being  of  two  kinds.  One  sort 
inflame  and  suppurate  briskly.  These  he  always  sus- 
pected to  be  venereal,  although  he  allows  there  was  no 
proof  of  it,  and  only  a  presumption  deduced  from  the 
quick  progress  of  the  disease. 

The  second  kind  are  generally  preceded  and  attended 
with  slight  fever  or  the  common  symptoms  of  a  cold, 
and  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  indolent  and  slow  in 
their  progress.  If  they  are  quicker  than  ordinary,  they 
become  more  diffused  than  venereal  buboes,  and  they 
are  ofien  not  confined  to  one  gland.  When  very  slow, 
they  give  but  little  sensation;  but,  when  quicker,  the 
sensation  is  more  acute,  though  not  so  much  so  as  in 
venereal  cases.  They  usually  do  not  suppurate,  and 
often  become  stationary.  When  they  do  suppurate,  it 
is  in  a  slow  manner,  and  frequently  in  more  glands 
than  one,  while  the  inflammation  is  more  diffused  and 
not  considerable,  in  relation  to  the  swelling.  The  mat- 
ter makes  its  way  to  the  skin  slowly,  and  the  part  af- 
fected is  of  a  more  purple  colour.  Sometimes  the  ab 
scesses  are  very  large,  yet  not  painful. 

In  considering  whether  the  swellings  of  the  inguinal 
glands  are  or  are  not  venercj.l,  the  first  thing  to  be  at- 
tended to  is,  whether  or  not  there  are  any  venereal 
complaints.  If  there  arc  none,  Mr.  Hunter  observes, 
that  there  is  a  strong  presumptive  proof  that  the  swell- 
ings are  not  venereal.  When  the  swelling  is  only  in 
one  gland,  very  alow  in  its  progress,  and  gives  but  little 
or  no  pain,  it  is  probably  merely  scrofulous.  How- 
ever, when  the  swelling  Is  considerabW!,  diffused,  and 
attended  with  some  inflammation  and  pnin,  the  coiiHtl- 
tution  is  most  probably  affected  with  slight  fevet,  the 
lymptorns  of  which  are,  lassitude,  loss  of  appetiie, 
want  of  sleep,  small  quick  pulse,  and  an  appearance 


of  approaching  hectic.  Such  swellings  are  long  in 
getting  well,  and  do  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  mercury, 
even  when  promptly  applied. 

Mr.  Hunter  mentions  hi.s  having  seen  the  above  af- 
fection of  the  groin,  together  with  the  constitutional 
indisposition,  take  place  where  there  were  chancres ; 
and  he  was  puzzled  to  determine,  whetlrer  the  disease 
in  the  groin  was  sympathetic  from  derangement  of  the 
constitution,  or  whether  it  arose  from  the  absorption  of 
matter.  He  had  long  suspected  that  there  was  a  mixed 
case,  and  was  at  last  certain  that  such  a  case  might 
prevail.  He  had  seen  instances,  in  which  the  venereal 
matter,  like  a  cold  or  fever,  only  irritated  the  glands 
to  disease,  producing  in  them  scrofula,  to  which  they 
were  disposed. 

In  such  cases,  says  Mr.  Hunter,  the  swellings  com- 
monly arise  slowly,  give  but  little  pain,  and  if  mercury 
be  given  to  destroy  the  venereal  disposition,  their  pro- 
gress is  accelerated.  Some  suppurate  while  under 
this  resolving  course;  and  others,  which  probably  had 
a  venereal  taint  at  first,  become  so  indolent,  that  mer- 
cury has  no  effect  upon  them,  and,  in  the  end,  they 
either  get  well  of  themselves  or  by  other  means. 

According  to  Mr.  Hunter,  buboes  are  local  complaints. 

When  a  bubo  is  judged  to  be  venereal,  and  only  in 
an  inflamed  state,  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  resolve 
the  swelling.  The  propriety  of  the  attempt,  however, 
depends  on  the  progress  which  the  disease  has  made. 
If  the  bubo  be  very  large,  and  suppuration  appears  to 
be  near  at  hand,  resolution  is  not  likely  to  be  effected. 
When  suppuration  has  already  taken  place,  Mr.  Hunter 
much  doubted  the  probability  of  any  success  attending 
the  endeavour,  which  now  may  only  retard  the  suppu- 
ration and  protract  the  cure. 

The  resolution  of  these  inflammations,  says  Mr. 
Hunter,  depends  principally  on  mercury^  and  almost 
absolutely  on  the  quajitity  which  can  be  made  to  pass 
through  them.  When  suppuration  has  taken  place, 
the  cure  also  depends  on  the  same  circumstances. 
Hence,  he  recommended  the  mercury  to  be  applied  to 
such  surfaces  as  allow  the  remedy,  when  absorbed,  to 
pass  through  the  diseased  gland.  In  this  manner  he 
conceived  that  the  disease  in  the  groin  might  be  sub- 
dued, and  that  the  constitution  would  be  less  likely  to 
be  contaminated.  At  the  same  time,  he  admitted  that 
the  situation  of  many  buboes  is  such,  as  not  to  have 
much  surface  for  absorption  beyond  them;  for  instance, 
the  buboes  on  the  body  of  the  penis,  arising  from  chan- 
cres on  the  glans  or  prepuce.  This  principle  has  been 
much  insisted  upon  by  Delpech  in  his  late  work. — 
iadr.  Clinique,  t.l,p.  301.) 

As  venereal  buboes  are,  in  effect,  a  consequence  of 
chancres  or  venereal  sores,  and  glandular  swellings  in 
the  groin  may  take  place  from  other  kinds  of  sores  or 
local  irritations,  and  even  from  various  constitutional 
causes,  while  modern  surgeons  profess  their  incapacity 
always  to  pronounce  the  character  either  of  a  primary 
sore  or  a  bubo  by  its  first  appearance  and  progress,  it 
is  evident  that  the  same  difficulties  present  themselves 
here  as  in  cases  of  primary  sores,  respecting  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  the  treatment  should  be  guided.  It  is 
likewise  to  be  remembered,  that  buboes,  when  sup- 
posed to  be  decidedly  syphilitic,  are  not,  as  Mr.  Hun- 
ter imagined,  absolutely  incurable  without  mercury. 
The  firm  confidence,  also,  which  Mr.  Hunter  had,  and 
Delpech  still  has,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  benefit  derived 
from  the  practice  of  rubbing  mercury  into  surfaces 
from  which  it  would  be  conveyed  directly  to  the  dis- 
eased glands,  so  as  botti  to  resolve  the  swelling  and 
preserve  the  constitution,  is  not  now  regarded  as  an 
unquestionable  subject.  As  Mr.  Bacol  has  judiciously 
remarked,  there  is  some  inconsistency  In  Mr.  Hunter's 
own  statements  upon  this  point;  for  in  one  place  he 
affirms,  that  mercury,  applied  to  the  legs  and  thighs  for 
the  cure  of  a  chancre,  will  sometimes  cause,  instead  of 
dispersing,  a  bubo.— (P.  404.)  And  Mr.  Hacot  believes 
himself,  that  mercury  as  frequently  promotes  the  sup- 
puration of  buboes  as  their  dispersion.— (On  Syphilis, 
p.  74.)  And  respecting  the  practice  of  trying  to  make 
the  mercury  pass  through  the  diseased  glands,  Mr.  Hun- 
ter rather  contradicts  himself  in  anoihor  page,  where 
he  confessrs  his  own  doubts  of  its  utility  in  nuppurnted 
bubops.  However,  he  admits  that  mercury  alono  Is 
not  always  capable  of  effecting  the  cure  of  such  bu- 
boes as  are  deemed  venereal ;  and  when  ihe  Inlinm- 
malion  rises  very  high,  he  approves  of  bleeding,  jnirR- 
Ing,  and  fomentations.      Wiien  the  inffamninllon  la 
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erysipelatous,  he  lias  a  high  opinion  of  bark ;  and 
when  it  is  scrofulous,  he  praises  hemlock  and  poultices 
inade  with  sea-water.  He  was  also  aware  of  the  fact 
of  emetics  sometimes  occasioning  the  absorption  of  the 
matter  of  buboes,  after  it  is  distinctly  formed. 

If  there  is  generally  great  difficulty  in  pronouncing 
at  first  the  nature  of  a  primary  sore,  as  to  the  question 
of  its  being  syphilitic  or  not,  the  same  difficulty  must 
occur  witli  resp  ct  to  judging  of  the  glandular  swellings 
excited  by  it :  and  on  this  account,  and  from  the  en- 
couraging circumstances  that  all  buboes  may  be  cured 
without  mercury,  and  that  the  course  of  the  venereal 
disease,  unresisted  by  that  mineral,  is  not  so  terrible 
and  incurable  as  used  to  be  supposed,  some  surgeons,  in- 
stead of  having  immediate  recourse  to  mercury,  prefer 
a  little  delay,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  swelling  will 
subside  or  not  under  the  use  of  common  antiphlogistic 
means.  Thus  Dr.  Hennen  disapproves  of  using  mer- 
cury immediately  a  bubo  presents  itself;  and  he  states, 
that  the  same  principles  which  guide  liim  in  the  primary 
nicers,  would  have  the  same,  if  not  greater,  force  in 
the  case  of  buboes.  "  In  their  irritable  state  (says  he) 
I  consider  mercury  altogether  inadmissible." — { On  Mi- 
litary Surgery,  ed.  2,  ;;.  518.) 

Although  the  correctness  of  some  of  the  principles 
by  whichlVlr.  Hunter  regulated  his  practice  in  buboes 
must  now  be  questionable,  inasmuch  as  he  calcu- 
lates too  much  on  the  absolute  necessity  for  mercury, 
and  on  the  usefulness  of  making  it  pass  through  the 
diseased  glands,  I  conceive  that  some  of  his  directions 
axe  yet  too  in-.portant  to  be  excluded  from  this  work. 
He  says,  the  quantity  of  mercury  necessary  for  the 
esolulion  of  a  bubo,  must  be  proportioned  to  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  complaint ;  but  that  cure  must  be  taken 
not  to  extend  the  employment  of  the  medicine  so  far  as 
to  produce  certain  effects  on  the  constitution.  When 
the  bubo  is  in  a  situation  which  admits  of  a  large 
quantity  of  mercury  being  rubbed  in,  so  as  to  pass 
through  the  swelling,  and  when  the  complaint  readily 
yields  to  the  use  of  half  a  drachin  of  mercurial  oint- 
ment every  night,  the  mouth  not  becoming  sore,  or,  at 
most,  only  tender,  Mr.  Hunter  thinks  it  sufficient  to 
pursue  this  course  till  the  gland  is  reduced  to  its  na- 
tural size.  In  this  manner,  the  constitution  will  pro- 
bably be  safe,  provided  the  chancre  which  may  have 
caused  the  bubo  heal  at  the  same  time.  When  the 
mouth  is  not  affected  in  si.x  oreightdays,  and  the  gland 
does  not  readily  resolve,  then  two  scruples  or  a  drachm 
may  be  applied  every  night;  and,  continues  Mr.  Hun- 
ter, if  there  should  still  be  no  amendment,  even  more 
must  be  rubbed  in.  In  short  (says  he),  if  the  reduc- 
tion is  obstinate,  the  mercury  must  be  pushed  as  far 
as  can  be  done  toilhout  a  salivaiion. 

When  there  is  a  bubo  on  each  side,  so  much  mercury 
cannot  be  made  to  pass  through  each,  as  the  constitu- 
tion in  general  will  not  bear  this  method.  However, 
Mr.  Hunter  sanctions  the  plan  of  minding  the  soreness 
of  the  mouth  less  in  this  kind  of  case;  though  he  adds, 
that  it  is  better  to  let  the  buboes  proceed  to  suppuration, 
than  to  load  the  system  with  too  much  mercury. 

When  the  situation  of  buboes  will  not  allow  an  ade- 
quate quantity  of  absorbed  mercury  to  pass  through 
them,  the  frictions  must  be  continued  in  order  to  affect 
the  constitution ;  but  according  to  Mr.  Hunter,  in  this 
case,  more  mercury  will  be  requisite,  than  when  the 
remedy  can  be  made  to  pass  directly  through  the 
diseased  gland ;  an  assertion  which  may  now  be 
doubted. 

Many  buboes  remain  without  either  coming  to  reso- 
lution or  suppuration  ;  and,  notwithstanding  every  at- 
tempt to  promote  these  changes,  the  glands  become 
hard  and  scirrhous.  Mr.  Ilunter  conceived,  that  these 
cases  are  either  scrofulous  at  first,  or  become  so  as  soon 
as  the  venereal  disposition  is  removed.  He  advises  the 
use  of  hemlock,  sea-water,  poultices,  and  seu-bathing. 

According  to  a  modern  surgeon  of  judgment  and  con- 
siderable experience,  when  buboes  are  in  a  chronic,  sta- 
tionary state,  the  application  of  blisters  to  the  swelling 
is  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  effects.  And  he 
rightly  observes,  that  when  such  tumours  are  extremely 
hard  and  indolent,  it  is  more  advantageous  to  let  the 
patient  have  the  benefit  of  the  open  air,  exercise,  and 
his  accustomed  mode  of  living,  than  to  conhne  him  in 
an  hospital. — l./issalini,  in  Manualc  di  Chiruriria,  p. 
64;  Milano,  1812.)  Stimulating  the  skin  with  the  an- 
timonial  ointment  is  also  sometimes  a  good  practice. 

The  suppuration  of  buboes  frequently  cannot  be  pre- 


vented by  any  known  means.  They  are  then  to 
treated  in  some  respects  like  any  other  abscess.  Befi 
opening  buboes,  Mr.  Hunter  conceived  it  advantagi 
ous  to  let  the  skin  become  as  thin  as  possible,  becau 
a  large  opening  would  then  be  unnecessary,  and 
measures  requisite  for  keeping  the  skin  from  closini 
before  the  bottom  of  the  sore  had  healed. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  doubtful,  whether  the  applicatio 
of  mercury  should  be  continued  through  the  whole  sti^ 
puration.  He  was  iiiclined  to  continue  it;  but  in 
smaller  quantity. 

There  has  been  much  dispute  whether  a  buboshoul 
be  opened  or  allowed  to  burst  of  itself,  and  wheth 
the  opening  should  be  made  with  a  cutting  instrumeni 
or  caustic.     On  this  subject  Mr.  Hunter  remarks,  thi 
there  is  no  peculiarity  in  a  venereal  abscfiss,  to  nial 
one  practice  more  eligible  than  another.    Tlie  suigeoi 
he  says,  should  be  guided  in  some  degree  by  the  paiien 
Some  patients  are  afraid  of  caustic  ;  otlieis,  of  cuttin^ 
instruments.    But  when  the  surgeon  has  the  choice 
Mr.  Hunter  expresses  a  preference  to  opening  the  bu 
with  a  lancet,  in  which  method  no  skin  is  lost.    But  ] 
observes,  that  when  a  bubo  is  very  large,  and  the; 
will  be  a  great  deal  of  loose  skin  after  the  discharge 
the  matter,  he   thinks  that   caustic  may  i)erhaps 
better,  as  it  will  destroy  some  of  the  redundant  sk 
and  occasion  less  inflammation  than  what  is  caused 
an  incision.    The  iwtossa  cum  calce  is  the  caustic  con 
monly  employed. 

After  the  bubo  has  been  opened,  surgeons  usually 
poultice  it  as  long  as  the  discharge  and  infiammatioa 
are  considerable,  and  tiien  they  employ  dressings,  which 
must  be  of  a  quality  adapted  to  circumstances.  In  tho 
mean  while,  mercury  is  continued,  both  to  make  th 
bubo  heal,  and  prevent  the  bad  effects,  which  migl 
otherwise  arise  from  the  matter  being  continually  ab- 
sorbed. 

The  mercurial  course  is  to  be  pursued  till  the  sore  i 
no  longer  venereal.  But  in  general,  since  this  point  iff 
difficult  to  ascertain,  Mr.  Hunter  advises  the  continu- 
ance of  mercury  till  the  part  has  healed,  and  even 
somewhat  longer,  if  the  bubo  has  healed  very  quickly; 
for  the  constitution  is  apt  to  become  contaminated. 
However,  he  did  not  approve  of  this  long  use  of  mer- 
cury in  all  cases ;  because  buboes  often  assume,  besides 
the  venereal,  other  dispositions,  which  mercury  cannot 
cure,  and  will  even  exasperate. 

So4netimes  the  sores,  when  they  are  losing,  or  en- 
tirely deprived  of  the  venereal  disposition,  become 
changed  into  ulcers  of  another  kind,  and  most  proba- 
bly of  various  kinds.  How  far  it  is  a  disease  arising 
from  a  venereal  taint,  and  the  effects  of  a  mercurial 
course  jointly,  says  Mr.  Hunter,  is  not  certain.  He 
suspected,  however,  4,hat  the  nature  of  the  part  or 
constitution  had  a  principal  share  in  the  case;  and,  I 
believe,  few  surgeons  of  the  present  time  entertain  any 
doubt  of  the  abuse  of  mercury  being  a  very  frequent 
cause,  independently  of  any  other  circumstance.— (See 
Mathias  on  the  Mercurial  Disease,  ed.  8.) 

Mr.  Hunter  observes,  that  such  diseases  make  the  cure 
of  the  venereal  affection  much  more  uncertain,  because 
when  the  sore  becomes  stationary,  or  the  mercury  be- 
gins to  disagree,  we  are  ready  to  suspect  that  the  virus 
is  gone ;  but  this  (he  supposes)  is  not  always  the  case. 
He  had  seen  some  buboes  exceedingly  painful  and  ten- 
der to  almost  every  thing  that  touched  them,  and  the 
more  mild  iJie  dressings  were,  the  more  painful  the 
pans  became. 

In  some  instances  the  skin  alone  becomes  diseased. 
The  ulceration  spreads  to  the  surrounding  integuments, 
while  a  new  skin  forms  in  the  centre,  and  keeps  pace 
with  the  ulceration,  so  that  an  irregular  sore,  which  Mr 
Hunter  compares  with  a  worm-eaten  groove,  is  formed 
all  round.  It  appears  only  to  have  the  power  of  con 
taminating  the  parts  which  have  not  yet  been  affected; 
and  those  which  have,  readily  heal.  According  to  the 
same  author,  when  buboes  become  stationary,  and  are 
little  inclined  to  spread,  attended  with  a  sinus  or  two, 
hemlock,  joined  with  bark,  is  the  medicine  most  fre- 
quently serviceable.  It  is  to  be  used  both  externally 
and  internally.  Mr.  Hunter  also  speaks  favour- 
bly  of  sarsaparilla,  sea-bathing,  and  sea-water  poul- 
tices. He  states,  that  at  the  Lock  Hospital,  gold-refi- 
ners' water  has  been  found  a  useful  application ;  and 
that,  in  some  cases,  benefit  has  arisen  from  drinking 
large  quantities  of  orange  juice,  and  from  the  use  of 
mezereon. 
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Lues  Venerea. — Surgeons  imply,  tliat  a  lues  venerea 
has  taken  place,  when  the  venereal  virus  iias  been  ab- 
sorbed into  the  circulation.  Mr.  Hunter  does  not  tliink 
the  epithet  constitutional  strictly  proper  in  its  applica- 
tion to  this  form  of  the  venereal  disease.  By  consiitu- 
iienal  disease,  he  observes,  he  should  understand  that 
in  which  every  part  of  the  body  is  acting  in  one  way, 
as  in  fevers  of  all  kinds  ;  but  the  venereal  poison  seems 
to  be  only  diffused  through  the  circulating  fluids,  and, 
as  it  were,  to  force  certain  parts  of  the  body  to  assume 
the  venereal  action,  which  action  is  perfectly  local. 
To  use  Mr,  Hunter's  phrase,  it  takes  place  in  different 
parts  in  a  regular  succession  of  susceptibilities.  Only 
a  few  parts  are  acting  at  the  same  time  ;  and  a  person 
may  be  constitutionally  affected  in  this  way,  and  yet 
almost  every  function  may  be  perfect. 

The  venereal  poison  is  generally  conveyed  into  the 
system  from  a  chancre.  It  may  also,  according  to  Mr. 
Hunter's  doctrine,  be  absorbed  from  a  gonorrhcea. 
There  is  likewise  a  possibility  of  its  getting  fnto  thecir- 
culation  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  without  any  previ- 
ous ulceration.  According  to  his  doctririe,it  may  beab- 
Borbed  from  common  ulcers,  without  necessarily  render- 
ing them  venereal ;  and  it  may  be  taken  up  from  wounds, 
in  which  cases  it  generally  tirst  causes  ulceration. 

Venereal  Ulcers. — In  consequence  of  the  blood  being 
contaminated  with  real  venereal  pus,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  the  local  effects  thus  produced  would  be 
similar  in  their  nature  to  those  producing  them.  Mr. 
Hunter  believed  that  tliis  is  not  the  case.  He  notices, 
that  the  local  effects  from  a  constitutional  contamina- 
tion are  all  of  one  kind,  viz.  ulcers,  let  the  effects 
make  their  appearance  on  any  surface  whatever,  eitlier 
the  throat  or  common  skin.  But  Mr.  Hunter  conceived, 
that  if  the  matter,  when  in  the  constitution,  were  to 
act  upon  the  same  specific  principles  as  that  which  is 
externally  applied,  a  gonorrhoea  would  arise  wheti  it 
affected  a  canal,  and  only  sores  or  chancres  vvlien  it  at- 
tacked other  surfaces. 

Mr.  Hunter  found,  that  even  the  sores  which  are 
caused  in  the  throat  are  very  different  from  chancres. 
He  says  that  the  true  chancre  produces  considerable  in- 
^ammation,  often  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  pain, 
and  quickly  followed  by  suppuration.  But  the  local 
cffeci.s  arising  from  the  virus  in  the  constitution,  are 
Blow  in  their  progress,  attended  with  little  inflammation, 
and  are  seldom  or  never  painful,  except  in  particular 
parts.  However,  Mr.  Hunter  allows  that  this  sluggisli- 
iM»s  in  the  effects  of  the  poison,  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  parts  diseased  ;  and  he  owns,  that  when  the  ton- 
sils, uvula,  or  nose  are  affected,  the  progress  of  the 
morbid  mi.schicf  is  rapid,  and  bears  a  greater  resem- 
blance to  a  chancre  than  when  it  occurs  on  the  skin. 
Even  in  those  parts,  Mr.  Hunter  thought,  that  the  ul- 
cers were  attendeil  with  less  inflammation  than  chan- 
cres which  were  spreading  with  equal  celerity. 

Before  the  time  of  Mr.  Hunter,  the  matter  secreted 
by  sores  which  arise  from  a  constitutional  infection, 
was  always  considered  to  be  of  a  poisonous  quality, 
like  the  matter  of  a  chancre.  At  first,  one  would  ex- 
pect that  this  must  actually  be  the  case,  because  vene- 
real matter  is  the  cause,  and  mercury  cures  cliancres, 
and  also  ulcers  [iroceeding  from  a  lues  venerea.  Mr. 
Hunter  remarks,  however,  that  the  latter  circum- 
stance is  not  a  decisive  proof,  since  mercury  is  capable 
of  curing  many  diseases  besides  the  venereal.  He  also 
takes  notice,  that  when  pus  is  absoibed  from  a  chan- 
cre, it  generally  produces  a  bubo;  but  that  a  bubo  is 
never  occasioned  by  the  absorption  of  matter  from  a 
venereal  sore  arising  from  the  virus  diffused  in  the 
circulation.  For  instance,  when  there  is  a  venereal 
ulcer  in  the  throat,  no  buboes  occur  in  the  glands  of  the 
neck;  when  there  are  syphilitic  sores  on  the  arms,  or 
even  suppurating  nodes  of  the  ulna,  no  swellings  form 
in  the  glands  of  the  armpit,  although  these  complaints 
occur  when  fresh  venereal  matter  is  applied  to  a  com- 
mon sore  on  the  arm,  hand,  or  fingers.  No  swelling  is 
produced  in  the  groin  in  consequence  of  nodes,  or 
blotches  on  the  legs  and  thighs. 

Some  very  im|>ortant  experiments  are  related  in  Mr. 
Hunter's  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease^  in  older  to 
prove  that  the  matter  from  a  gonorrhoea,  or  chancre,  is 
capable  of  affecting  a  man  locally,  who  is  already  la- 
bouring under  a  lues  venerea,  and  that  the  matter  from 
secondary  syphilitic  sores  has  not  tlie  same  power. 
The  particulars,  however,  are  too  long  to  be  inserted  in 
this  book 


Parts  most  susceptible  of  the  Lues  Venerea^  df-c— 
Some  parts  of  the  body  seem  to  be  much  less  susceptible 
of  lues  venerea  than  others :  indeed,  Mr  Hunter  ob- 
serves, that,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  certain 
parts  cannot  be  affected  at  all.  The  brain,  heart,  sto- 
mach, liver,  kidneys,  and  several  other  viscera,  have 
never  been  known  to  be  attacked  by  syphilis. 

The  first  order  of  parts,  or  those  which  become  af- 
fected in  the  early  stage  of  lues  venerea,  are,  the  skin, 
tonsils,  nose,  throat,  inside  of  the  mouth,  and  some- 
times the  tongue. 

The  second  order  of  parts,  or  those  which  are  affected 
at  a  later  period,  are,  the  periosteum,  fasciae,  and  bones. 
Mr.  Hunter  conceived,  that  one  great  reason  for  the 
superficial  parts  of  the  body  suffering  the  effects  of  the 
lues  venerea  sooner  than  the  deep-seated  ones,  depends 
on  the  former  being  more  exposed  to  external  cold.  He 
remaiked,  that  even  the  second  order  of  parts  do  not 
all  become  diseased  at  the  same  time,  nor  every  where 
at  once.  But,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  are  nearest 
the  external  surface  of  the  body  are  first  diseased, 
as,  for  instance,  the  periosteum,  bones  of  the  head,  the 
tibia,  ulna,  bones  of  the  nose,  &c.  Neither  does  the 
disease  afiect  these  bones  equally  on  all  sides  ;  but  first 
on  that  side  which  is  next  to  the  external  surface.  It 
was  Mr.  Hunter's  belief,  however,  that  the  susceptibi- 
lity of  particular  bones  did  not  altogether  depend  upon 
their  nearness  to  the  skin  ;  but  upon  this  circumstance 
and  their  hardnese  together. 

The  foregoing  account  by  no  means  agrees  with  the 
results  of  modern  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  vene- 
real disease ;  lor  unless  mercury  be  given,  it  appears  that 
the  bones  are  very  seldom  aflected  by  it.    Thus,  in  the 
cases  which  were  treated  by  Mr.  Rose  without  mercury, 
he  observes,  that  "the  constitutional  symptoms  were 
evidently  not  such  as  could  be  regarded  as  venereal,  if 
we  give  credit  to  the  commonly  received  ideas  on  the 
subject.    Caries  of  the  bones,  and  some  of  the  least 
equivocal  symptoms,  did  not  occur.    In  no  instance 
wastliere  that  uniform  progress,  with  unrelenting  fury, 
from  one  order  of  symptoms   and  parts  affected  to 
another,  which  is  considered  as  an  essential  character- 
istic of  true  syphilis."— (JJf^rf.  Chir.   Trans,  vol.  8,  p. 
423.)     We  learn  also  from  Mr.  Guthrie,  that  the  bones 
were  not  affected  in  any  of  the  cases  cured  entirely 
without  mercury  in  the  York  Hospital,  though  there 
were  several  other  cases  admitted,  "  in  which  a  few 
mercurial  pills  had  been  taken,  and  the  mouth  not  af- 
fected, and  in  which  the  primary  symptoms  were  fol- 
lowed by  eruptions,  both  papular  and  scaly,  by  ulcers  in 
the  throat,  by  nodes,  and,  in  one  case,  by  inflammation 
of  the  periosteum  covering  the  bones,  and  ulceration  of 
the  septum  nasi,  although  mercury  was  resorted  to  for 
its  cure."— (Fb/.  cit.  p.  560.)     The  late  Sir  Patrick 
M'Gregor,  however,  informed  me  of  one  or  two  cases, 
in  which  a  node  took  pace,  though  no  mercury  had  been 
used.    The  occurrence,  at  all  events,  seems  to  be  rare. 
In  the  examples  treated  without  mercury,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Hennen,  this  gentleman  did  not 
see  "a  single  case  in  -which  the  bones  of  the  nose  were 
affected :  some  cases  of  periostitis,  and  of  pains  and 
swellings  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  and  extremities, 
were  met  with  ;  but,  except  in  two,  he  never  remarked 
any  nodes  wl)ich  could  be  regarded  as  unequivocally 
sT/philitic."    One  of  these  yielded  to  blisters  and  sar- 
saparilla;  the  other,  after  resisting  guaiacum  and  su- 
dorifics,  was  dispersed  by  mercury.— (On  Military 
Surgery,  ed.  2,  p.  581.)     Dr.  Hennen's  statement  on 
this  subject  would  have  been  more  satisfacto'v,  had  it 
comprised  his  opinion  of  the  characters  of  an  une- 
quivocally syphilitic  node.    On  the  whole,  it  appeart 
tolerably  certain  that  mercury,  especially  when  em- 
jiloyed  unmercifully,  and  even  when  employed  in  mo- 
deration, and  the  patient  exposes  himself  to  damp  andi 
cold,  tends  to  j)romote  the  frequency  of  nodes,  as  a> 
sequel  of  the  venereal  disease ;  though  as  the  long  and, 
abundant  use  of  the  same  mineral  docs  not  cause  the 
same  consetjuencc  after  other  complaints,  and  venereal 
ulcers,  treated  altogether  without  mercury,  rarely  lead 
to  nodes,  it  would  seem  as  if  these  swellings  were  the 
product  of  the  combined  action  of  syphilis  and  mer- 
cury together.    The  infrequency  of  nodes  In  the  strictly 
non-mercurial  practice,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
facts  yet  established  in  its  favour,  and  it  is  curious  to 
find,  from  some  quotations  made  by  Di.  Hennen,  thai 
it  was  well  known  in  former  days.     Fnlloplus,  in  Ids 
yOth  chap.  De  Ossium  Corruptione,  speaking  of  Ui« 
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loss  of  the  bones  of  the  nose  and  palate,  says,  "Et 
sciatis  quod  non  in  omni  inveterato  gallico  hoc  fit,  sed 
tantum  in  illis,  in  quibus  inunctio  facta  est  cum  hy- 
drar/ryro."  And  Fernelius,  in  speaking  of  the  in- 
jurious  effects  of  mercury,  observes,  "  Recidiva  raro 
similis  est  radici  neque  iisdem  symptomatis  exercet, 
sed  fere  distillalione,  arthritide  tophis,  vel  ossium 
csine."—i^phrodisiacus,  vol.  3,  p.  146.)  And  Palma- 
rius,  in  considering  the  affection  of  the  bones,  as  Dr. 
Hennen  has  noticed,  uses  the  following  remarkable 
words :  "  Sed  hoc  iis  duntaxat  contiiigit,  qui  olim  a  lue 
venerea  hydrargyrosi  vindicati  putarentur,  non  qui  de- 
cocio  guaiacino  et  alexipharmaco  curati  fuissent." — 
(De  Morb.  Contagiosis^  cap.  7,  lib.  2,  p.  124 ;  Parisiis, 
1578.)  Dr.  Hennen  expresses  his  own  conviction,  in 
which  I  entirely  agree,  that  the  carious  affections  of 
the  bones  which  are  so  common  in  persons  treated  by 
long  mercurial  courses,  proceed,  not  from  the  disease, 
but  from  the  remedy  rapidly  and  irregularly  thrown  in 
while  periostitis  exists :  and  he  has  not  seen  a  single 
case  of  carious  bone  in  the  military  hospitals  since  the 
non-mercurial  treatment  was  adopted,  except  where 
mercury  had  formerly  been  used.— -{On  Military  Sur- 
gery, td.  2,  p.  505,  506.) 

Nor  will  the  results  of  modern  experience  and  in- 
quiries, made  on  a  very  extensive  and  impartial  scale, 
allow  us  to  consider  the  venereal  disease  as  regularly 
and  unavoidably  leading  to  any  secondary  symptoms, 
even  though  no  medicine  at  all  be  employed  for  their 
prevention.  This  is  fully  exemplified  in  the  official 
reports  of  the  army  hospitals.  The  particulars  of 
5000  cases,  spoken  of  by  Sir  James  M'Grigor  and  Sir 
W.  Franklin,  lead  to  the  opinion,  that  "  the  fre- 
quency or  rarity  of  secondary  symptoms  would  seem 
to  depend  on  circumstances  not  yet  sufficiently  under- 
stood or  explained,  although  the  following  fact  would 
tend  to  the  belief,  that  either  the  constitutions  of  the 
men,  or  the  mode  of  conducting  the  treatment  without 
mercury,  are  the  causes  that  possess  the  greatest  in- 
fluence in  their  production.  In  one  regiment,  four 
secondary  cases  out  of  24,  treated  without  mercury, 
supervened."  In  another  regiment,  68  cases  were 
treated  without  mercury,  ail  bearing  marks  of  the  true 
venereal  disease  (and  28  of  them  especially  selected  for 
their  decided  characters  of  chancre),  yet  no  secondary 
symptoms  of  any  kind  had  taken  place  fifteen  months 
after  the  treatment  had  ceased.  The  same  document, 
founded  on  the  above  large  number  of  cases,  confirms 
another  fact,  that  no  peculiar  secondary  symptoms 
follow  peculiar  primary  symptoms ;  a  conclusion  which 
is  directly  adverse  to  Mr.  Carmichael's  opinions,  of 
which  I  have  taken  more  notice  in  another  work.— 
(See  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery,  ed.  5.) 

According  to  Mr.  Hunter,  the  time  necessary  for  the 
appearance  or  production  of  the  local  effects  in  parts 
most  susceptible  of  the  disease,  after  the  virus  has 
passed  into  the  constitution,  is  generally  about  si:c 
weeks;  but  in  many  cases  the  period  is  much  longer; 
while  in  other  instances  it  is  shorter.  Sometimes  the 
local  effects  make  their  appearance  within  a  fortnight 
after  the  possibility  of  absorption. 

The  effects  on  other  parts  of  the  body  which  are  less 
susceptible  of  the  venereal  irritation,  or  slower  in  their 
action,  says  Mr.  Hunter,  are  much  later  in  making 
their  appearance.  And  when  tlic  first  and  second 
order  of  parts  are  both  contaminated,  the  effects  gene- 
rally do  not  begin  to  appear  in  the  latter  till  after  a 
considerable  time,  and  sometimes  not  till  those  aflect- 
inp  the  former  parts  have  been  cured. 

Mr.  Hunter,  however,  refers  to  instances  in  which 
the  periosteum  or  bone  was  affected  before  any  of  the 
first  order  of  parts;  but  he  was  uncertain  whether  the 
skin  or  throat  would  afterward  have  become  diseased, 
as  the  disorder  was  not  allowed  to  go  on. 

According  to  Delpech,  the  principal  morbid  effects 
produced  on  the  bones  by  syphilis,  are  periostoses,  ex- 
ostoses, and  necrosis.  As  for  caries,  which  has  been 
commonly  set  down  as  a  consequence  of  the  disease, 
he  says,  that  authors  have  generally  mistaken  necrosis 
for  it;  and  that  the  pretended  examples  of  caries  of 
the  bones  of  the  nose  and  palate  are  in  fact  more  or 
less  extensive  denudations  and  mortifications  of  ihe 
maxillary  and  turbinated  bones,  the  septum  nasi,  &c. 
-(See  Chir.  Clin.  t.  I, p.  355.) 

Venereal  Eruptions. — The  whole  tenor  of  various 
facts,  specified  in  the  foregoing  columns,  tends  to 
prove  that  what  is  usually  called  the  venereal  disease. 


is  in  reality  several  diseases  modified  also  by  constitti- 
tion,  climate,  regimen,  and  mode  of  treatment.  An4 
hence,  perhaps,  the  chief  source  of  all  the  perplexit; 
and  uncertainty  which  are  yet  so  manifest,  as  fully  ta 
justify  the  doubt  sometimes  entertained,  whether  an_ 
disease,  corresponding  to  the  foimer  notions  of  sypb^ 
lis,  really  exists.  Were  any  proof  of  the  truth  of  thf '' 
reflection  needed,  in  addition  to  the  many  other  prool 
of  it  already  premised,  the  subject  of  venereal  erup- 
tions would  at  once  furnish  it;  for  here  no  kind  of  rC' 
gularity  can  be  traced,  neither  in  the  appearances  on 
the  skin  abstractedly  considered,  nor  in  the  connexion 
between  certain  kinds  of  primary  ulcers  and  particular 
forms  of  cutaneous  disease.  Nay,  as  I  have  noticed 
in  the  preceding  pages,  sometimes,  in  consequence  of 
a  primary  venereal  sore,  different  kinds  of  eruptioni 
form  together  or  successively  on  one  individual ;  and,^ 
as  far  a.s  one  can  judge  by  the  eye,  exactly  the  sam^ 
kind  of  chancre  may  produce  very  diflerent  eruption 
in  diflerent  persons,  even  though  treated  on  precisely 
the  same  plan.  These  circumstances  are  truly  con4 
fusing.  In  Mr.  Rose's  paper,  however,  there  is  a  par- 
tial confirmation  of  one  part  of  Mr.  Carmichael'i 
theory,  viz.  the  frequency  of  papular  eruptions  aft^ 
simple  primary  ulcers,  or  superficial  sores,  which  reaJ 
dily  heal.  According  to  the  latter  gentleman,  this  forin, 
of  eruption  may  also  follow  gonorrhcea,  and  is  gene^ 
rally  preceded  by  fever,  and  ends  in  desquamation. 
Whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  truth  respecting  tht 
relation  between  this  kind  of  eruption  and  the  allegej 
primary  complaints,  the  practice  recommended  by  Mt 
Carmichael  for  such  cases  is  judicious.  Generi 
blood-letting  is  recommended  when  there  is  fever,  an 
the  medicines  praised  are  antimonials  and  sarsaparilla. 
Afterward,  when  the  fever  subsides,  and  the  eruptioi 
desquamates,  an  alterative  course  of  antimony  a 
calomel,  it  is  said,  will  accelerate  the  cure,  though  noi 
absolutely  necessary.  In  cases  of  venereal  pustulai 
eruptions,  supposed  by  Sir.  Carmichael  to  be  most  fre 
quent  after  chancres  with  elevated  edges,  without  in 
duration,  blood-letting  is  also  advised  during  the  febriU 
stage,  followed  by  antimonials,  sarsaparilla,  guaiacu 
tar-ointment,  baths  of  sulphurated  potassa,  or  the  niti 
muriatic  bath ;  and  after  the  pustules  have  terminated 
in  scaly  blotches,  alterative  doses  of  mercury,  con- 
joined with  sarsaparilla  or  guaiacum.  An  eruption 
of  tubercles,  or  spots  of  a  pustular  tendency,  or  of 
both  intermixed,  preceded  by  fever,  and  terminating  in 
ulcers  covered  with  thick  crusts,  complaints  whicM 
Mr.  Carmichael  considers  a  sequel  rather  of  the  phages 
denic  than  other  chancres,  he  treats  at  first  by  blood*' 
letting,  followed  by  antimonials,  sarsaparilla,  guaia« 
cum,  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  arseniate  of 
potassa,  nitrous  acid,  and  nitro-muriatic  bath.  Mer- 
cury is  said-  to  be  hurtful  except  in  the  last  stage.  T6 
scaly  blotches,  which  he  conceives  to  be  a  sequel  of 
the  true  chancre  or  callous  ulcer,  he  applies  the  same 
local  treatment  as  to  pustular  eruptions,  and  he  deemi 
the  question,  whether  sarsaparilla  and  guaiacum 
might  here  be  substituted  for  mercury,  yet  unsettled.—* 
(See  Obs.  on  the  Symptoms,  <S-c.  of  Venereal  Diseases^ 
Synopsis,  ;?.205,  &c.)  The  investigations  made  in  the 
military  hospitals  decidedly  prove,  that  all  kinds  of 
eruptions,  supposed  to  be  venereal,  may  be  cured  with- 
out mercury ;  but,  I  believe,  the  great  and  superior  use 
fulness  of  moderate  quantities  of  .mercury,  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  scaly,  copper-coloured  blotches,  is  still 
generally  acknowledged.  But  even  in  these  cases  of 
copper-coloured  spots,  Mr.  Bacot's  advice  may  be  good, 
viz.  when  the  general  health  is  much  deranged,  the 
tongue  loaded  and  furred,  and  the  appetite  gone,  to 
defer  mercury  "  until,  by  proper  evacuations  and  atten- 
tion to  the  general  health,"  the  patient  has  had  the 
benefit  of  a  delay,  "which  will,  in  many  instances,' 
render  all  farther  medical  treatment  unnecessary.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true,  that  whatever  plan  be  pursued, 
these  eruptive  symptoms  will  eventually  disappear; 
slill,  where  they  continue  to  linger  for  a  long  time,  and 
are  attended  with  their  usual  accompaniments  of  greai 
languor,  debility,  and  disturbed  rest,  I  neither  know, 
nor  can  I  understand,  the  advantage  of  delaying  that 
remedy  which  repeated  experience  has  taught  me  tj 
rely  u  pon,"  fee— ( Bacot  on  Syphilis,  p.  fl9.)  A  Ithough 
Mr.  Carniichael's  practice  seems  good,  his  theory  about 
the  connexion  of  certain  sores  with  particular  erup- 
tions and  other  pectiliar  secondary  symptoms,  appears 
to  be  nearly  refuted  by  the  late  investijjntions  made  i« 
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the  military  hospitals.    To  some  facts  relating  to  this 
question  I  have  already  adverted. 

There  is  as  little  certainty  about  the  essential  cha- 
racters of  syphilitic  eruptions,  as  about  the  test  of 
every  other  symptom  of  the  venereal  disease  or  ratlier 
diseases.  While  Mr.  Hutiter  describes  the  eruption  as 
generally  occurring  over  the  whole  body,  Dr.  Baleman 
states,  that  syphilitic  affections  of  the  skin  commonly 
make  their  first  appearance  on  the  face,  where  they  are 
usually  copious,  and  on  the  hands  and  wrists. — {Pract. 
Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  p.  332,  ed.  3.)  Tlieir 
colour,  he  says,  is  in  general  less  livid  than  that  of  or- 
dinary eruptions,  being  of  a  brownish-red  of  different 
shades;  but  that  this  is  not  universal ;  for  some  of  the 
syphilitic  ecthymata  have  a  bright  red  base  in  the  be- 
ginning. E.tposure  to  cold  accelerates  their  progress 
and  increases  their  extent;  while,  on  the  other  liand,  , 
warmth  retards  and  ameliorates  them.— (P.  333.)  Ac- 
cording to  Hunter,  the  discolorations  make  the  skin 
appear  mottled,  and  many  of  the  eruptions  disappear, 
while  others  continue  and  increase  with  the  disease. 

In  other  cases,  the  eruption  comes  on  in  distinct 
blotches,  which  are  often  not  observed  till  the  scurf  has 
begun  to  form.  At  other  times,  the  eruption  assumes 
the  appearance  of  small  distinct  inflammations,  con- 
taining matter  and  resembling  pimples,  not  being,  how- 
ever, so  pyramidal  nor  so  red  at  the  base.  Mr.  Hunter 
also  observes,  that  venereal  blotches,  on  their  first 
coming  out,  are  often  attended  with  inflanmiation, 
which  gives  them  a  degree  of  transparency  which  is 
generally  greater  in  the  summer  than  the  winter,  espe- 
cially if  the  patient  be  kept  warm.  In  a  little  time, 
this  inflammation  disappears,  and  the  cuticle  peels  off 
in  the  form  of  a  scurf  The  latter  occurrence  often 
misleads  the  patient  and  the  surgeon,  who  look  upon 
this  dying  away  of  the  inflammation  as  a  decay  of  the 
disease,  till  a  succession  of  scurfs  undeceives  them. 

Tiie  parts  affected  next  begin  to  form  a  copper- 
coloured,  dry,  inelastic  cuticle,  called  a  scurf  or  scale. 
This  is  thrown  off  and  new  ones  are  formed,  which 
spread  to  the  breadth  of  a  sixpence  or  shilling;  but 
seldom  more  extensively,  at  least  for  a  considerable 
time.  In  the  mean  while,  every  succeeding  scale  be- 
comes thicker  atid  thicker  till  at  last  it  becomes  a  com- 
mon scab.  Tiien  the  disposition  for  the  formation  of 
the  matter  takes  place  iu  the  cutis  underneath,  and  a 
true  ulcer  is  produced,  which  commonly  spreads, 
although  in  a  slow  way. 

When  the  affected' part  of  the  skin  is  opposed  by 
another  portion  of  skin,  which  keeps  it  in  some  degree 
more  moist,  as  between  the  nates,  about  the  arms,  be- 
tween the  scrotum  and  the  thigh,  in  the  angle  between 
the  two  thighs,  on  the  red  part  of  the  lip,  or  in  the  arm- 
pits, the  eruptions,  instead  of  being  attended  with 
scurfs  and  scabs,  are  accompanied  with  an  elevation 
of  the  skin,  which  is  swollen  with  extravasated  lymph 
into  a  white,  soft,  moist,  flat  surface,  which  discharges 
a  while  matter. — (Hunter.) 

Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  has  pointed  out  what  he  terms 
an  herpetic  abrasion  of  the  cuticle  on  the  breast  or 
abdomen,  having  the  api)earance  of  venereal  blotches. 
Ue  states  that  it  is  less  deep  in  the  skin  ;  that  it  has 
ess  of  an  inflammatory  base  ;  and  that  it  is  not  so  dis- 
:  nctly  circumscribed  as  the  true  venereal  blotch.  It 
never  forms  a  puiulent  ctust;  but  is  simply  a  furfura- 
ceous  scaling  of  the  cuticle.  This  form  of  disease 
ueems  to  him  to  be  produced  by  a  disordered  stomach 
and  liver. — (See  Lond.  Med.  Ileposit.vol.  7,  p.  92.) 

A  venereal  eruption  often  attacks  that  part  of  the 
fingers  on  which  the  nail  is  formed.  Here  the  disease 
renders  the  surface  red,  which  is  seen  shining  through 
the  nail;  and  if  allowed  to  contiime,  a  separation  of 
the  nail  takes  place. 

When  surfaces  of  the  body  covered  with  hair  are 
attacked,  the  hair  separates,  and  cannot  be  rei)roduced 
as  lonL'  as  the  disease  lasts. 

Mr.  Welbarik  describes  the  true  syphilitic  eruption, 
as  consisting  of  firm  and  slightly  elevated  spots,  from 
which  pellicles  or  scales^  are  from  the  commencement 
successively  detached.  These  s{M)t8  are  thick  about 
the  scalp,  chin,  forehead,  and  upper  and  inner  part  of 
the  thighs.  Where  there  m  hair,  they  frequently  form 
slightly  elevated  crusts  of  a  pale  colour.  On  the  palms 
of  the  hands,  or  soles  of  the  feet,  they  are  charac- 
terized by  a  thick,  iioneycomb  desquamation  of  the 
dense  cuticle.  They  are  more  disposed  to  superficial 
ulceration,  when  confluent,  or  situated  between  op^rased 


and  secreting  surfaces,  as  the  angles  of  the  moutiv 
scrotum,  and  thigh,  &c.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
13,  p.  569.) 

It  must  be  allowed,  that  it  is  frequently  very  difficult 
to  say,  whether  an  eruption  is  syphilitic  or  not,  and  an 
opinion  should  rather  be  formed  from  the  history  of 
the  case  than  from  any  particular  appearance  of  the 
eruption  itself  As  Dr.  Bateman  has  remarked,  the 
cutaneous  eruptions,  which  are  the  result  of  the  vene- 
real poison,  are  often  the  source  of  considerable  embar- 
rassment to  the  practitioner.  They  assume  such  a 
variety  of  forms,  that  they  bid  defiance  to  any  arrange- 
ment founded  upon  their  external  character;  and,  in 
fact,  they  possess  no  common  or  exclusive  marks,  by 
which  their  nature  and  origin  are  indicated.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  order  of  cutaneous  appearances,  and 
scarcely  any  genus  or  species  of  the  chronic  eruptions, 
which  these  secondary  symptoms  of  syphilis  do  not 
occasionally  resemble.  Dr.  Bateman  admits,  however, 
that,  in  many  cases,  there  is  a  difference,  which  a  prac- 
tised eye  will  recognise,  between  the  ordinary  diseases 
of  the  skin  and  the  syphilitic  eruptions,  to  which  the 
same  generic  appellation  might  be  given.  This,  saya 
he,  is  often  observable  in  the  shade  of  colour,  in  the 
situation  occupied  by  the  eruption,  in  the  mode  of  its 
distribution,  and  in  the  general  complexion  of  the  pa- 
tient. Hence,  to  a  person  conversant  with  those  ordi- 
nary diseases,  a  degree  of  anomaly  in  these  respect* 
will  immediately  excite  a  suspicion,  which  will  lead 
him  to  investigate  the  history  of  the  progress  of  such 
an  eruption,  and  of  its  concomitant  symptoms. — (See 
Bateman' s  Practical  Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Diseases, 
p.  331,  332,  edit.  3.) 

Dr.  Hennen  does  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  discri- 
minate the  true  syphilitic  eruptions  from  others,  and, 
indeed,  by  what  criterion  they  are  to  be  known,  I  am 
myself  entirely  puzzled  to  comprehend,  after  the  nu- 
merous facts  so  fully  established  by  recent  experimental 
inquiries.  Dr.  Hennen  generally  approves  of  deferring 
the  use  of  mercury  at  first,  in  order  to  see  whether 
these  cutaneous  affections  will  yield  to  other  means; 
"  but  (says  he)  I  should  not  very  "long  postpone  the  em- 
ployment of  the  mildest  mercurial  alteratives,  aided  by 
warm  bathing  and  sudorifics."— ( On  Military  Surgery, 
erf.  2,  p.  518.) 

Venereal  Disease  of  the  Throat,  Mouth,  and  Tongue. 
—In  the  throat,  tonsils,  and  inside  of  the  mouth,  the 
disease  is  said  l)y  Mr.  Hunter  generally  to  make  its 
appearance  at  once  in  the  form  of  an  ulcer,  without 
much  previous  tumefaction.  Consequently,  the  tonsils 
are  not  much  enlarged. 

A  venereal  ulcer  in  the  throat  was  supposed,  by  the 
same  author,  to  be  in  general  tolerably  well  marked, 
though  he  confesses,  that  it  may  not  in  every  instance 
be  distinguished  from  an  ulcer  of  a  different  nature. 
Several  diseases  of  the  throat,  he  remarks,  do  not  pro- 
duce ulceration  on  the  surface.  One  is  common 
inflammation  of  the  tonsils.  The  inflamed  place  often 
suppurates  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  form  an  abscess, 
which  bursts  by  a  small  opening  ;  but  never  looks  like 
an  ulcer  that  has  begun  superficially,  like  a  true  vene- 
real sore.  The  case  is  always  attended  with  too  much 
inflammation,  pain,  and  tumefaction  of  the  parts  to  be 
venereal.  Also,  when  it  suppurates  and  bursts,  it  sub- 
sides directly,  and  it  is  generally  attended  with  other 
inflammatory  symptoms  in  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Hunter  then  notices  an  indolent  tumefaction  of 
the  tonsils,  peculiar  to  many  persons,  whose  constitu- 
tions are  disposed  to  scrofula.  The  complai.  t  produces 
a  thickness  in  the  speech.  Sometimes  coagulable 
lymph  is  thrown  out  on  the  surface  of  the  parts 
affected,  and  occasions  appearances  which  are  by  some 
called  ulcers  ;  bv  some,  sloughs;  and  by  others,  putrid 
sore  throats.  The  case  is  attended  with  too  much 
swelling  to  be  venereal,  and,  with  a  little  care,  it  may 
easily  be  distinguished  from  an  ulcer  or  loss  of  sub- 
stance. However,  when  this  difference  is  not  obvious 
at  first  sight,  it  is  proper  to  endeavour  to  remove  some 
of  the  lymph,  and,  if  the  surface  of  the  tonsil  undor- 
ncath  should  appear  to  be  free  frmn  ulceration,  we  may 
cmiclude  with  certainty  that  the  disease  is  "ot  v«nfirenL 
Mr.  Hunter  states,  that  he  has  seen  a  chink  fi  led  witn 
coagulable  lymph,  so  as  to  appear  very  much  like  an 
ulcer  ;  but,  on  removing  that  substance,  the  """;'""- 
derneath  was  found  perf.  ctly  sound.  He  ««•'''.  »'«' "« 
has  seen  cases  of  a  swelled  tonsil  having  a  "longh  »« 
its  centre,  which  slough,  before  its  detachment,  lookod 
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very  like  a  foul  ulcer.  The  stage  of  the  complaint,  he 
Bays,  is  even  more  puzzling  when  the  slough  has  come 
out ;  for  then  the  disease  has  most  of  the  characters  of 
the  venereal  ulcer.  Whenever  he  met  with  the  disease 
In  its  first  stage,  he  always  treated  it  as  if  it  had  been 
of  the  nature  of  erysipelas,  or  a  carbuncle.  When  the 
complaint  is  in  its  second  stage,  without  any  preceding 
local  symptoms,  he  recommends  the  practitioner  to 
suspend  his  judgment,  and  to  wait  a  little,  in  order  to 
see  how  far  nature  is  able  to  relieve  itself.  If  there 
Khould  have  been  any  preceding  fever,  the  case  is  still 
less  hkely  to  be  venereal.  Mr.  Hunter  informs  us,  tliat 
he  has  seen  a  sore  throat  of  this  kind  mistaken  for  a 
venereal  case,  and  mercury  given  until  it  aflected  the 
mouth,  when  the  medicine  brought  on  a  mortification 
»f  all  the  parts  concerned  in  the  first  disease. 

Another  complaint  of  these  parts,  which  Mr.  Hunter 
epresents  as  being  often  taicen  for  a  venereal  one,  is 
tin  ulcerous  excoriation,  which  runs  along  their  surface, 
becoming  very  broad  and  sometimes  foul,  having  a 
regular  termuiation,  but  never  going  deeply  into  the 
substance  of  the  parts,  as  Mr.  Hunter  believes  the  ve- 
nereal ulcer  does.  No  part  of  the  inside  of  the  mouth 
Is  exempt  from  this  ulcerous  excoriation  ;  but,  according 
to  Mr.  Hunter,  the  disease  most  frequently  occurs  about 
the  root  of  the  uvula,  and  spreads  forwards  along  the 
palatum  niolle.  He  remarks,  that  the  complaint  is  evi- 
dently not  venereal,  since  it  does  not  yield  to  mercury. 
He  has  seen  these  ulcerous  excoriations  continue  for 
weeks,  without  undergoing  any  change,  and  a  true 
venereal  ulcer  make  its  appearance  on  the  surface  of 
the  excoriated  part.  He  says  that  such  excoriations 
were  cured  by  bark,  after  the  end  of  the  mercurial 
course,  by  which  the  syphilitic  sore  was  cured. 

This  author  describes  the  true  venereal  ulcer  in  the 
throat,  as  a  fair  loss  of  substance,part  being  dug  out, 
as  it  were,  from  the  body  of  the  tonsil :  it  has  a  deter- 
minate edge,  and  is  commonly  very  foul,  having  thick 
white  matter,  like  a  slough,  adhering  to  it,  and  not  ad- 
mitting of  being  washed  away. 

According  to  the  experience  of  one  late  writer,  the 
ulceration  of  the  tonsil  is  attended  with  little  pain  at 
first,  and  excavates  the  part  deeply,  and  often  in  a  tri- 
angular form,  as  if  the  tonsil  were  split.  It  slowly 
acquires  a  smooth  blufiy  surface. — ( TVelbank,  in  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  13,  p.  569.) 

Here,  however,  as  in  most  other  supposed  forms  of 
syphilis,  some  test  is  wanting,  by  which  the  case  may 
be  certainly  distinguished  from  other  diseases  of  the 
throat  presenting  similar  appearances :  for,  as  Mr.  Rose 
has  very  truly  remarked,  "  the  excavated  ulcer  of  the 
tonsils,  as  described  by  Mr.  Hunter,  is  not,  as  Mr.  Car- 
michael  seems  to  think,  a  peculiar  symptom  of  the 
presence  of  the  syphilitic  virus.  I  have  repeatedly 
seen  it,  as  well  as  the  scaly  blotch,  in  cases  where  mer- 
cury had  been  freely  employed  for  the  primary  sores, 
and  in  which  I  considered  the  virus  as  eradicated,  and 
both  have  disappeared  under  the  use  of  sarsaparilla." 
— [Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  421.)  In  a  recent  work, 
Mr.  Carmichael  himself  acknowledges  the  justice  of 
the  preceding  observation,  and  owns  that  since  the  pub- 
lication of  his  Essays,  he  has  often  noticed  the  exca- 
vated ulcer  of  the  tonsils,  either  attending  the  prim&ry 
phagedenic  ulcer  or  the  train  of  constitutional  symp- 
toms which  arise  from  it. — ( On  the  Symptoms,  i$-c.  of 
Venereal  Diseases,  p.  17.)  In  affections  of  the  throat, 
Dr.  Hennen  states,  that  he  "  would  be  more  guarded 
than  in  any  others  in  the  employment  of  mercury, 
until  all  inflammatory  disposition  was  removed." 
Afterward  he  has  seen  them  yield,  "  as  if  by  magic,  so 
soon  as  the  local  effects  of  mercury  on  the  parts  within 
the  mouth  became  obvious,"  But,  when  mercury  was 
given  earlier,  he  has  seen  a  vast  number  of  instances 
in  which  irremediable  mischief  was  done.— (On  Mili- 
tary Surgery,  ed.  2,  p.  518.) 

According  to  Hunter,  lues  venerea  sometimes  pro- 
duces a  thickening  and  hardening  of  the  tongue,  but 
freliuently  ulceration,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  mouth. 
He  describes  venereal  sores  on  the  tongue  as  generally 
more  painful  than  those  on  the  skin  ;  but  less  so  than 
common  sore  throats  from  inflamed  tonsils.  Tfiey 
■oblige  the  patient  to  speak  thick,  as  if  his  tongue  were 
too  large  for  his  mouth,  with  a  small  degree  of  snuffling. 
Mr.  Hunter  doubted  the  reality  of  a  venereal  oph- 
thalmy  ;  but,  that  one  form  of  iritis  is  of  this  nature,  is 
at  present  a  fact  universally  admitted.  See  the  subject 
of  iritis,  in  the  article  Ophthalmy. 


Symptoms  of  the  second  stage  of  Lues  Venerea. — 1 
periosteum,  fasciaj,  tendons,  ligaments,  and  bones 
the  parts  wJiich  Mr.  Hunter  enumerates  as  liable  to  be 
aflected  in  the  second  .stage  of  lues  venerea.  This  ob- 
servation in  its  full  extent,  however,  seems  to  be  ren 
dered  rather  questionable  ;  for  it  would  appear  from 
the  evidence  both  of  ancient  and  modern  writers,  that 
true  nodes  or  venereal  swellings  of  the  bones,  andpar- 
ticularly  caries,  rarely  take  place  from  syphilis,  unless 
mercury  be  employed.  It  is  an  observation  of  Mr. 
Hunter's,  that  we  cannot  always  know  with  certainty 
what  parts  may  become  affected  in  this  stage  of  the 
disease.  He  says  he  has  known  the  distemper  produce 
a  total  deafness,  sometimes  followed  by  suppuration, 
and  great  pain  in  the  ear  and  side  of  the  head.  I  have 
already  explained,  that  it  was  one  of  this  gentleman's 
doctrines,  that  the  second  order  of  parts  was  generally 
deep-seated.  When  these  become  irritated  by  the 
poison,  he  observes,  that  the  progress  of  the  disease  is 
more  gradual  than  in  the  first  order  of  parts.  It  as- 
sumes very  much  the  character  of  scrofulous  swellings, 
or  chronic  rheumatism  ;  only  it  affects  the  joints  less 
frequently  than  the  latter  affection  does.  A  swelling 
sometimes  makes  its  appearance  on  a  bone,  whea 
there  has  been  no  possible  means  of  catching  the  infec- 
tion for  many  months;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
little  pain  experienced,  the  tumour  may  be  of  consider- 
able size  before  it  is  noticed.  Sometimes  a  great  deal 
of  pain  is  felt ;  but  no  swelling  comes  on  till  after  a 
long  while.  According  to  Mr.  Hunler,  these  remarks 
are  also  applicable  to  swellings  of  the  tendons  and 
fasciae.  As  tumours  of  this  kind  only  increase  by  slow 
degrees,  they  are  not  attended  with  symptoms  of  much 
inflammation.  When  they  attack  the  periosteum,  they 
seem  like  an  enlargement  of  the  bone  itself,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  very  firm,  and  closely  connected  with 
the  latter  part.  Mr.  Hunter  also  farther  observes,  that, 
in  these  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  the  inflam- 
mation can  hardly  get  beyond  the  adhesive  kind,  in 
which  state  it  continues  to  become  worse  and  worse, 
and  when  matter  is  formed  it  is  not  true  pus,  but  of  a 
slimy  description.  Some  nodes,  he  says,  both  of  the 
tendons  and  bones,  last  for  years,  before  they  form  any 
matter  at  all.  These  cases  he  considered  as  not  being 
certainly  venereal,  though  commonly  considered  as 
such.  Mr.  Hunter  found  it  difficult  to  explain  the  reason, 
why,  when  lues  venerea  attacks  the  bones,  or  the  peri- 
osteum, the  pain  should  sometimes  be  considerable,  and 
sometimes  very  trivial.  Venereal  pains  in  the  bones 
are  described  by  Mr.  Hunter  as  being  of  a  periodical 
kind,  generally  most  severe  in  the  night-time. 

At  the  present  day,  when  many  cases  formerly  sup- 
posed to  bp  syphilitic  are  treated  without  any  mercury, 
and  even  those  which  are  reputed  to  be  venereal  are 
cured  by  much  smaller  doses  of  that  medicine  than 
were  given  in  Mr.  Hunter's  time,  nodes  have  become 
mucli  less  frequent;  and  I  have  already,  in  a  previous 
part  of  this  article,  expressed  my  decided  belief  in  the 
justness  of  the  opinion  given  by  Fallopius  and  others, 
that  a  disposition  to  nodes  is  often  occasioned  by  the 
abuse  of  mercury. 

Treatment  of  Lues  Venerea. — In  Blr.  Hunter's  opi- 
nion, the  first  order  of  parts,  or  those  which  are  most 
susceptible  of  being  aflected  in  lues  venerea,  are  also 
the  most  easy  of  cure  ;  while  the  second  order  of  parts 
takes  more  time  to  be  remedied. 

In  the  class  of  comj)laints  arising  in  the  second  stage 
of  the  lues  venerea,  Mr.  Hunter  believed  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  continue  the  employment  of  mercury 
till  all  the  swelling  had  disappeared.  For  it  is  ob- 
served by  this  distinguished  writer,  that,  since  these 
local  complnints  cannot  contaminate  the  constitution 
by  reabsorption,  and  since  the  venereal  disposition 
and  action  from  the  constitution  can  be  cured  while 
the  local  effects  still  remain,  and  this  even  when  the 
tumefaction,  forming  nodes  on  the  bones,  fascite,  itc 
has  proceeded  to  suppuration,  there  can  be  no  occasion 
for  continuing  the  course  aft:er  the  venereal  action  has 
been  destroyed.  Whatever  may  be  hereafter  decided 
concerning  the  superiority  of  mercury  as  a  remedy  for 
many  secondary  symptoms,  one  thing  appears  already 
well  made  out,  viz.  that  it  should  always  be  employed 
with  moderation,  lest  it  produce  worse  cfltcts  and 
more  terrible  diseases  than  those  which  it  is  designed 
to  relieve.  For  an  account  of  the  various  ways  of 
exhibiting  it,  I  must  refer  to  the  article  Mercury 
Delpcch  adopts  the  notion,  that  the  jwimary  symptomji 
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ol  the  venereal  disease  are  most  succeBsfully  treated 
by  introducing  mercury  into  the  system  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  and,  if  possible,  partly  through  the 
same  set  of  absorbents  as  first  took  up  the  virus  ;  for 
the  cure  of  secondary  symptoms  he  prefers  the  blue 
pill.— (CAJr.  Clin.  t.  1.) 

To  the  following  ingenious  reasoning  on  the  opera- 
lion  of  mercury,  and  the  principles  by  which  its  admi- 
nistration should  be  regulated,  surgeons  of  the  present 
day  will  not  give  more  credit  than  facts  warrant ;  be- 
cause some  of  Mr.  Hunter's  opinions  are  manifestly 
influenced  by  the  supposition  that  mercury  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  cure  of  the  venereal  dis- 
ease. 

In  curing  the  lues  venerea,  mercury  can  only  have 
two  modes  of  action  ;  one  on  the  poison,  the  other  on 
the  constitution.  If,  says  Mr.  Hunter,  mercury  acted 
on  the  poison  only,  one  might  conceive  it  did  so,  either 
by  .destroying  its  qualities,  by  decomposing  it,  or  else 
hy  attracting  it,  and  carrying  it  out  of  the  circulation. 
If  mercury  acted  in  the  first  of  these  ways,  one  would 
expect  that  the  cure  would  depend  on  the  quantity  of 
the  medicine  taken  into  the  system.  If  it  acted  in  the 
second  manner,  one  would  infer  that  the  progress  of 
the  cure  would  be  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of 
evacuation.  But,  observes  Mr.  Hunter,  if  it  act  upon 
the  principle  of  destroying  the  diseased  action  of  the 
living  parts,  and  of  counteracting  the  venereal  irrita- 
tion by  producing  one  of  a  different  kind,  then  neither 
quantity  alone  nor  evacuations  will  avail  much.  He 
states,  that  the  quickness  of  the  cure  depends  on  quan- 
tity joined  with  visible  effects.  However,  it  is  added, 
that  although  the  effects  which  mercury  has  upon  the 
venereal  disease,  are  in  some  degree  proportioned  to  the 
local  effects  of  the  medicine  on  some  of  the  glands  or 
particular  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  mouth,  skin,  kidneys, 
and  intestines,  yet  such  effects  are  not  altogether  pro- 
portioned to  these  other  circumstances.  When  mer- 
cury disagrees  with  the  constitution,  so  as  to  produce 
great  irritability  and  hectic  symptoms,  this  action  of 
irritation,  as  Mr.  Hunter  explains,  is  not  a  counter- 
irritation  to  the  venereal  disease. 

It  was  also  noticed  by  the  same  author,  that  the 
effects  of  mercury  on  lues  venerea  are  always  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  the  remedy  exhibited  in  a 
given  time,  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  constitution  to 
the  mercurial  irritation.  He  says  that  these  circum- 
stances require  the  most  minute  attention,  and  that,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  greatest  action  of  mercury  with 
safety,  and  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  the  medicine 
must  be  given  till  it  produces  effects  somewhere. 
However,  it  must  not  be  exhibited  too  quickly,  in 
order  that  a  sufiicient  quantity  may  be  given  before 
we  are  obliged  to  stop,  in  consequence  of  the  effects. 
Mr.  Hunter  thinks  that  when  the  local  effects  are  pro- 
duced too  quickly,  they  prevent  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  remedy  from  being  taken  into  the  system  to 
counteract  the  venereal  irritation  at  large. 

Mr.  Hunter  mentions  his  having  seen  some  cases  in 
which  mercury  acted  very  readily  locally,  and  yet  the 
constitution  was  hardly  affected  by  it,  for  the  "disease 
would  not  give  way.  He  states  that  he  has  met  with 
other  cases,  in  which  the  mere  quantity  of  mercury 
did  not  answer,  till  it  was  given  so  quickly  as  to  affect 
the  constitution  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  local 
irritation,  and,  consequently,  sensible  evacuations. 
This,  he  observes,  is  a  proof  that  the  local  effects  of 
mercury  arc  often  the  sign  of  its  .specific  effects  on  the 
constitution  at  large,  and  it  shows  that  the  susceptibility 
of  the  diseased  parts  to  be  affected  by  the  niedicine  is 
in  proportion  to  its  effects  on  the  mouth.  Its  effects, 
he  contends,  are  not  to  be  imputed  to  evacuation,  but 
to  its  irritation.  Hence  he  inculcates,  that  mercury 
chould  be  given,  if  possible,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
produce  sensible  effccls  upon  some  parts  of  the  body, 
and  in  the  largest  quantity  that  can  be  given  to  pro- 
duce these  effects  within  certain  boimds.  Mr.  Hunter 
also  reniark.s,  that  these  sensible  effects  should  be  the 
means  of  determining  how  far  the  medicine  may  be 
push&i,  so  as  to  have  the  greatest  effect  on  the  (liscase 
witho.jl  endangering  the  constitution.  The  practice 
must  vary  according  to  circumstances;  and  if  the  dis- 
ease be  in  a  violent  degree,  less  regard  must  be  had  to 
the  constitution,  and  mercury  must  be  throwti  into  the 
system  in  larger  quantilics  ;  a  very  dangerous  precept, 
as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  many  cases  in  which  I  have 
•eenit  acted  upon. 


Mr.  Himter  likewise  acquaints  us,  that  when  the 
disease  is  in  the  first  order  of  parts,  a  smaller  quantity 
of  mercury  is  necessary  than  when  the  second  order  of 
the  parts  is  affected  and  the  disease  has  been  of  long 
standing:  its  first  appearances  alone  being  cured,  and 
the  venereal  disposition  still  remaining  in  the  secondary 
parts.  For  the  purpose  of  curing  the  venereal  disease, 
whether  in  the  form  of  chancre,  bubo,  or  lues  venerea, 
Mr.  Hunter  was  of  opinion  that  probably  the  same 
quantity  of  mercury  is  necessary.  He  represents  that 
one  sore  requires  as  much  mercury  as  fifty  sores  in  the 
same  person,  and  a  small  sore  as  nmch  as  a  large  one. 
He  thought  that  the  only  difference,  if  there  is  any, 
must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  parts  affected,  that 
is,  on  their  being  naturally  active  or  indolent.  Ho 
conceived,  however,  that,  on  the  whole,  recent  vene- 
real complaints  aregenerally  more  difficult  to  cure  than 
the  symptoms  of  lues  venerea,  and  that  this  may  make 
a  difference  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  mercury 
necessary. 

Having  now  delivered  the  principal  general  instruc- 
tions relative  to  the  exhibition  of  mercury  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  venereal  disease,  as  given  by  Mr,  Hunter, 
I  must  not  quit  this  subject  without  remarking  that 
everi  this  eminent  surgeon  appears  on  the  whole  too 
partial  to  the  long  use  of  mercury,  and  sometimes  to 
the  introduction  of  immoderate  quantities  of  it  into 
the  system.  In  general,  however,  his  observations 
tend  to  condemn  all  violent  salivations.  It  is  to  be 
recollected  that,  in  his  days,  nobody  had  a  suspicion 
that  truly  syphilitic  sores  (if  this  expression  be  allow- 
able, while  they  cannot  be  defined  nor  distinguished  by 
their  appearances)  would  in  the  end  spontaneously 
heal;  and  he  himself  had  no  dependence  upon  any 
medicine  except  mercury  for  the  cure  of  the  true  vene- 
real disease.  But  modern  experience  evinces  that  the 
disorder  seldom  now  presents  itself  in  forms  so  bad 
and  intractable  as  formerly ;  that  it  is  even  capable  of 
spontaneously  ceasing :  and  that  we  hardly  ever  sec 
cases  in  which  it  is  requisite  to  give  mercury,  except 
in  very  moderate  quantities.  Indeed,  such  is  the 
change,  that  many  surgeons  suspect  that  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  disease  must  have  undergone  a  material 
alteration  or  modification.  In  England,  in  my  opinion, 
every  thing  is  to  be  referred  to  the  improved  manner  of 
employing  mercury  only  in  moderate  doses,  and  never 
pushing  its  exhibition  till  the  constitution  is  so  impaired 
that  indescribable  forms  of  diseases  ensue,  which  are 
sometimes  the  compound  effect  of  mercury  and  syphilis 
together  ;  and,  in  other  instances,  of  that  description 
which  surgeons  now  frequently  call  syphiloid  or  pseudo- 
syphilitic,  not  depending  upon  the  venereal  poison  at 
all,  but  upon  a  stale  of  the  system,  which  mercury  is 
known  to  aggravate  in  the  worst  degree.  For  addi- 
tional information  concerning  internal  remedies  for  the 
venereal  disease,  see  Mercury,  Guaiacum,  JMezereon, 
Muriatic  Acid,  JVitrous  Acid,  iiarsaparilla,  Sulphuric 
Acid,  <$-c. 

With  respect  to  the  local  treatment  of  the  symptoms 
of  lues  venerea,  Mr.  Hunter  thought  that  none  would 
in  general  be  necessary,  since  the  constitutional  treat- 
ment would  commonly  effect  a  cure.  However,  he 
admits  that  sometimes  the  local  effects  will  not  give 
way,  and  the  parts  remain  swollen  in  an  indolent,  inac- 
tive state,  even  after  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  constitution  is  perfectly  cujed.  In  such  cases, 
he  recommends  assisting  the  constitutional  treatment 
by  local  a|)plications  of  mercury  to  the  part,  either  in 
the  form  of  a  plaster  or  ointment.  The  latter  applica- 
tion, he  says,  is  the  best.  When  these  are  not  sufficient, 
he  advises  an  attempt  to  be  made  to  excite  inflanmiu- 
tion  of  another  kind.  He  says,  he  has  seen  a  venereal 
node,  which  gave  excruciating  pain,  cured  by  merely 
making  an  incision  down  to  the  hone  the  whole  length  of 
the  node.  The  pain  ceased,  the  .swelling  decreased, 
and  the  sore  healed  up  kindly,  without  the  assistance 
of  a  grain  of  mercury.  He  mentions  that  blisters 
have  been  applied  to  nodes  with  success,  removing  the 
pain  and  taking  away  the  swelling. 

With  regard  to  these  Inst casis,  I  may  add  that,  for 
many  years  past,  the  idea  of  completely  dispersing 
nodes  by  mercury  has  been  entirely  abandoned  by 
many  of  the  best  practitioneis;  and  nt  |iir»eni,  long 
protracted  mercurial  courses  for  the  cure  of  surli  swell- 
ings are  totally  relinquished.  When  f^nuili,  ni.)«lfrale 
quanlitiesof  rniMcury  have  iind  their  full  effect,  n  bliiter 

applied  over  the  swelling,  and  kept  open;  un«r 
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which  plan  the  tumour  generally  subsides,  as  far  as  its 
nature  will  allow. 

Diseases  resevibling  the  Venereal.  Pseudo-syphi- 
lis.— Sores  on  the  glans  penis,  prepuce,  &c.,  in  the  form 
of  chancres,  as  Mr.  Hunter  notices,  may  and  do  arise 
without  any  venereal  infection ;  and  sometimes  they 
are  a  consequence  of  former  venereal  sores  which 
have  been  cured. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  the  venereal  poison  in 
the  conititulion,  are  such  as  are  common  to  many 
other  diseases.  For  instance,  Mr.  Hunter  remarks, 
that  blotches  on  the  skin  are  common  to  what  is  called 
a  scorbutic  habit;  pains  are  common  to  rheumatism; 
swellings  of  the  bones,  periosteum,  fascia,  &c.to  many 
bad  habits,  perhaps,  of  the  scrofulous  and  rheumatic 
kind.  Thus,  says  he,  most  of  the  symptoms  of  the  vene- 
real disease,  in  all  its  forms.,  are  to  be  found  in  many 
other  diseases.  Hence,  the  original  cause,  and  many 
leading  circumstances,  such  as  dates,  effects  of  the  dis' 
order  upon  others,  from  connexion,  when  only  local,  the 
previous  and  present  symptoms,  <S-c.  must  be  considered, 
before  we  can  determine  absolutely  what  the  disease 
truly  is.  All  the  circumstances  and  symptoms  taken 
together  may  be  such  as  will  attend  no  other  disease. 
However,  Mr.  Hunter  confesses  that,  with  all  our 
Jcnowledge,  and  with  all  the  application  of  that  know- 
ledge to  suspicious  symptoms  of  this  disease,  we  are 
often  mistaken,  calling  distempers  venereal  which  are 
not  so,  and  sometimes  supposing  really  syphilitic  affec- 
tions to  be  of  anothernature. 

Mr.  Hunter  takes  notice  that,  in  some  constitutions, 
rheumatism,  in  many  of  its  symptoms,  resembles  the 
lues  venerea.  The  nocturnal  pains,  swelling  of  the 
tendons,  hgaments,  and  periosteum,  and  pains  in  those 
swellings,  are  symptoms  both  of  the  rheumatism  and 
also  of  the  venereal  disease,  when  it  attacks  such 
parts.  Mr.  Hunter,  however,  did  not  know  that  he 
had  ever  seen  the  lues  venerea  attack  the  joints,  though 
many  rheumatic  complaints  of  such  parts  are  cured  by 
mercury,  and  therefore  supposed  to  be  venereal. 

Mercury,  given  without  caution,  often  produces  the 
same  symptoms  as  rheumatism.  Such  complaints 
Mr.  Hunter  had  seen  mistaken  for  venereal  ones,  and 
mercury  continued.  He  explains  that  some  diseases 
not  only  resemble  the  venereal  in  appearance,  but  in 
the  mode  of  contamination,  proving  themselves  to  be 
poisons  by  affecting  the  part  of  contact ;  then  producing 
immediate  consequences  similar  to  buboes ;  and  also 
remote  consequences  similar  to  the  lues  venerea. 

Mr.  Hunter  observes,  that  it  is  nearly  Jis  dangerous 
in  some  constitutions  to  give  mercury  when  the  dis- 
ease is  not  venereal,  as  to  omit  it  in  other  cases  which 
are  really  syphilitic;  and,  had  he  been  acquainted 
with  recent  investigations,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  gone  farther,  and  declared  that  it  is  in  reality  far 
more  dangerous.  Many  of  the  constitutions  which 
put  on  some  of  the  venereal  symptoms  when  the  dis- 
ease is  not  really  present,  he  says,  are  those  with 
which  mercury  seldom  agrees,  and  commonly  does 
harm.  He  had  seen  mercury  which  was  exhibited  for 
a  supposed  venereal  ulcer  of  the  tonsils,  produce  a 
mortification  of  those  glands,  and  the  patient  was 
nearly  destroyed.  No  doubt  this  was  an  example  of 
what  Mr.  Carmichael  would  call  the  phagedenic  ve- 
nereal disease. 

Mr.  Abernethy,  in  his  Surgicnl  Observations,  1804, 
has  treated  at  some  length  of  diseases  resembling  sy- 
philis, and  has  adduced  several  very  interesting  cases, 
which  I  advise  every  surgical  practitioner  to  read  with 
the  greatest  attention,  as  they  confirm  the  views  of  the 
subject  lately  so  fully  established. 

"  A  gentleman  (says  he)  thought  that  he  had  infected 
a  slight  cut  on  his  hand  (which  was  situated  in  front  of, 
and  just  below,  the  little  finger)  with  the  discharge  from 
a  bubo  in  the  groin,  that  he  had  occasion  to  open.  The 
wound  fretted  out  into  a  sore  about  the  size  of  a  six- 
pence, which  he  showed  me,  and  which  I  affirmed  had 
not  the  thickened  edge  and  base,  and  other  characters 
of  a  venereal  chancre.  I  Iherefure  recommended  him 
to  try  the  effect  of  local  means,  and  not  to  use  mercury. 

In  about  a  month,  iJie  sore,  which  had  spread  a  lit- 
tle, became  contracted  in  its  dimensions,  and  assumed 
a  healing  appearance.  At  this  time,  pain  was  felt  ex- 
tending up  the  arm,  and  suddenly  a  considerable  tumour 
rose  over  the  absorbing  vessels,  which  proceed  along 
the  inner  edge  of  the  biceps  muscle.  This  tumour  be- 
Mme  nearly  as  big  as  a  small  orange     As  the  original  ' 


sore  seemed  now  disposed  to  heal,  and  as  there  was  no 
surrounding  induration,  I  could  not  believe  it  venereal, 
and  therefore  recommended  him  still  to  abstain  from 
mercury,  and  apply  leeches  and  linen  moistened  in  the  • 
aq.  litharg.  acet.  comp.  to  the  tumour  formed  over  the 
inflamed  absorbents.  For  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  the 
venereal  poison  had  been  imbibed  from  the  sore,  it 
would  have  passed  on  to  one  of  the  axillary  glands, 
and  would  have  caused  induration  and  inflammation 
to  take  place  there  more  slowly  than  had  occurred  on 
the  present  occasion. 

Under  this  treatment  the  tumour  was  discussed, 
and  the  sore  at  the  same  thne  healed.  About  three 
weeks  afterward  the  patient  called  on  me,  and  said 
that  there  were  venereal  ulcers  in  his  throat;  and  in 
each  tonsil  there  was  an  ulcer  deeply  excavated,  with 
irregular  edges,  and  with  a  surface  covered  by  adher 
iiig  matter;  ulcers,  in  short,  which  every  surgeon  who 
depends  on  his  sight  as  his  guide,  would  liave  pro- 
nounced to  be  venereal.  Shortly  after,  also,  some  cop- 
per-coloured eruptions  appeared  on  his  face  and  breast. 
He  showed  his  disease  to  several  surgeons,  on  whose 
opinion  he  relied,  who,  without  hesitation,  affirmed 
that  they  were  venereal,  and  that  the  mercurial  course 
had  been  improperly  delayed. 

While  the  patient  was  looking  out  for  lodgings,  in 
order  that  he  might  go  through  the  mercurial  process^ 
a  circumscribed  thickening  and  elevation  of  the  peri- 
cranium, covering  the  frontal  bone,  appeared :  it  was 
of  the  circumference  of  a  half-crown  piece  ;  and  was, 
in  short,  what  every  surgeon  who  is  guided  only  by  : 
his  sight  and  touch,  would,  without  hesitation,  have 
called  a  fair  corona  veneris.    I  now  told  the  patient 
that  I  was  more  inclined  to  believe  his  disease  was  not 
syphilitic,  from  the  sudden  and  simultaneous  occur- 
rence of  this  node  with  the  sore  throat,  &c.    Other 
surgeons  thought  differently;    and  I  believe  this  very 
sensible  and   amiable  young  man  imagined  that  hia 
health  would  become  a  sacrifice  if  he  any  longer  at-  •■. 
tended  to  my  opinion.    He  was  preparing  to  submit  to  ' 
a  mercurial  course,   when  very  important  concerns  ■! 
called  him  instantly  into  the  country.    He  went  with  5 
great  reluctance,  taking  with  him  mercurial  ointment, 
&c. ;  and  after  a  fortnight  I  received  a  letter  from  him, 
saying  that  he  found  his  complaints  benefited  by  hia 
journey,  that  business  had  prevented  him  from  begin- 
ning the  use  of  mercury  for  a  few  days,  that  he  now 
found  it  was  unnecessary,  for  his  symptoms  had  almost 
disappeared  ;  and  shortly  afterward  he  became  perfectly 
well." 

Mr.  Abernethy  considers  this  case  as  the  most  une- 
quivocal instance  extant  of  a  disease  which  could  not 
iiy  appearance  be  distinguished  by  surgeons  of  the 
greatest  experience  from  syphilis,  and  which,  however, 
was  undoubtedly  of  a  difl^erent  nature  (that  is  to  say, 
it  was  of  a  different  nature  according  to  certain  cri- 
teria then  generally  believed,  but  which  recent  inves- 
tigations have  proved  to  be  destitute  of  foundation). 
All  the  tests  here  alluded  to  having  been  spoken  of 
in  the  foregoing  columns,  I  .shall  not  here  repeat  them. 
Some  years  ago  the  nitric  acid  was  introduced  as  a 
remedy  for  syphilis. — (See  J\''itrous  j^cid.)  I'o  the  po- 
sition of  its  efficacy  being  as  great  in  venereal  cases  as 
was  first  alleged,  many  surgeons  have  not  acceded, 
though,  as  a  sensible  writer  has  observed,  it  has  cer- 
tainly been  allowed,  with  some  other  medicines,  to 
remain  in  a  kind  of  copartnership  with  mercury,  and 
admitted  to  be  useful  in  venereal  cases  under  certain 
circumstances.  A  great  deal  of  this  want  of  agree- 
ment on  the  efl!ects  of  remedies  in  syphilitic  cases,  is 
now  explained  by  the  imperfection  of  the  diagnosis, 
and  the  important  fact  that  the  disease  may  generally 
be  cured  in  time  without  any  medicines  whatsoever, 
though  this  time  is  sometimes  long.  Dr.  Scott,  who 
first  suggested  the  use  of  nitrous  acid,  has  attempted 
to  account  for  its  alleged  occasional  failures  by  observ- 
ing, that  the  acid  which  he  employed  was  not  pure 
nitric  acid,  but  an  impure  acid,  containing  an  admix 
ture  of  muriatic  acid.  He  therefore,  some  time  ago, 
recommended  the  use  of  a  compound  acid,  containing 
three  parts  of  nitric  acid,  and  one  of  muriatic,  which 
he  administered  internally,  and  also  applied  externally, 
largely  diluted  as  a  bath,  until  the  gums  were  affected 
and  ptyalism  produced;  and  he  conceived  every  trial 
as  quite  inconclusive,  unless  these  constitutional  effects 
occurred. 
"  The  acid  that  I  have  used  of  late  (says  Dr.  Scotl» 
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u  the  nitro-muriatic ;  and  it  is  formed  by  mixing  to- 
gether equal  parts  of  Uie  nitrous  or'nitrip  acid  and 
muriatic  acid.  If  these  acids  be  in  the  state  of  con- 
centration that  they  usually  possess  in  the  shops,  and 
if  the  quantities  be  considt^rable,  a  great  volume  of 
4;as  is  developed  on  their  coming  into  contact,  which 
taints  every  part  of  a  house,  is  extremely  hurtful  to 
the  lungs,  and  disagreeable  to  the  smell.  To  avoid 
this  inconvenience,  1  put  a  quantity  of  vi'ater,  at  least 
«qual  in  bulk  to  both  the  acids,  into  a  bottle,  and  I  add 
the  acids  to  it  separately.  This  method  does  not  only 
prevent  the  unpleasant  odour,  but  it  tends  to  retain  the 
thiorme,  on  which  its  dfects  depend.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  nitro-muriatic  acid  acts  very  readily 
on  the  uieials  and  earth;  nothing,  therefore,  but  glass 
or  extremely  well-glazed  vessels  of  porcelain,  should 
he  used  to  contain  it.  Wooden  tubs  for  bathing  an- 
swer very  well,  and  they  should  always  be  made  as 
small  as  possible,  couipatible  with  their  holding  the 
body,  or  the  limbs  that  we  wish  to  expose  to  the  bath. 
From  their  being  small  we  save  acid,  and  are  able  to 
heat  the  bath  with  ease.  In  India,  I  have  often  ex- 
posed the  whole  body  below  the  head  to  tiiis  bath  ;  but 
here  I  have  been  satisfied,  in  general,  with  keeping  the 
legs  and  feet  exposed  to  it.  In  order  to  warn*  the  bath 
after  the  first  time,  I  have  commonly  made  a  third  or  a 
fourth  part  of  it  be  thrown  away,  and  t!ie  loss  re- 
placed by  boiling  water  and  a  proportional  quantity  of 
acid.  To  save  the  expenditure  of  acid,  1  have  occa- 
sionally warmed  a  portion  of  the  baih  in  porcelain 
vessels,  placed  near  the  fire,  but  I  fear  this  may  dimi- 
nish its  effects. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  (continues  Dr.  Scott)  to  give 
directions  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  acidity  of  the 
bath.  I  have  commonly  made  it  about  as  strong  as 
very  weak  vinegar,  trusting  to  tlie  taste  alone.  The 
strength  should  be  regulated  by  the  degree  of  irrita- 
bility of  the  patient's  skin.  I  may  say,  that  although 
I  like  to  know  that  it  is  strong  enough  to  prick  the  skin 
a  very  little,  after  being  exposed  to  it  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  minutes,  yet  I  believe  that  even  such  an  effect 
as  this  is  unnecessary. 

The  time  too  of  remaining  in  the  bath  in  order  to 
produce  the  greatest  effect,  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  I 
have  kept  the  legs  and  feet  exposed  to  it  for  half  an 
hour  or  more ;  but  with  more  delicate  people,  not  above 
one-half  or  one-third  of  that  time.  1  have  repeated 
these  baths  daily,  or  even  twice  or  thrice  a  day." — 
(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  181.)  Dr.  Scott  adds, 
that  the  mere  sponging  the  skin  with  nitro-muriatic 
flcid  sufficiently  diluted  with  water,  gives  rise  to  the 
very  same  effects  as  bathing,  and  is  more  easily 
adopted.  Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  may  be  employed 
in  the  sponging,  though  a  much  less  time  produces 
very  material  effects. 

Dr.  Scott  has  found  the  nitro-muriatic  acid  particu- 
larly useful  even  in  this  country,  in  that  description  of 
syphilis  which  is  termed  yseudosr/philis ;  and  he  at- 
tiibutes  the  beneficial  effects  to  the  chlorine,  which  is 
loosely  combined  in  this  compound. — (See  Journal  of 
Sciejtce  and  Lhe  Arts,  vol.  1,  p.  205 — 211 ;  J^ond.  Med. 
Reposit.  vol.  1,  p.  59  ;  and  Med.  and  Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
8,  p.  173,  ct  seq.) 

The  only  important  conclusion  which  I  venture  to 
draw  from  Dr.  Scott's  observations  is,  a  confirmation 
of  the  fact  of  the  generally  curable  nature  of  syphilitic 
diseases  without  the  aid  of  mercury.  And  I  farther 
believe,  that  though  the  nitro-muriatic  bath  may  some- 
times be  useful,  the  surest  way  of  bringing  it  into  dis- 
credit is,  to  represent  it  as  applicable  to  all  forms  of  sy- 
philis, for  which  neither  this  remedy  nor  even  mercury 
itself  will  ever  .suffice.  The  nmriate  of  gold  has  been 
much  commended  of  late  years ;  but  after  the  facts 
detailed  in  this  article,  the  alleged  merit  of  new  reme- 
dies must  be  received  with  suspicion,  and  in  particu- 
lar the  idea  of  their  specific  powers  rejected. 

[The  preceding  article  i.s  an  elaborate  and,  upon  the 
whole,  an  able  exposition  of  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledue  of  the  venereal  disease,  though  in  the  exist* 
ing  condition  of  conflicting  opinions  concerning  the 
identity  of  the  poison  capable  of  inducing  such  a 
variety  of  results  as  are  to  he  observed  in  syphilitic 
affections,  we  are  yet  left  in  doubt  as  to  some  of  the 
most  important  principles  which  ought  to  govern  us  in 
our  treatment  of  specific  disorders  of  the  genital  sys- 
tem. To  Mr.  Carmichael  the  profession  is  in  an  es- 
pecial manner  indebted  for  much  interesting  matter  on 


the  subject,  and  the  facts  which  the  more  recent  occur- 
rence of  the  disease  among  the  peninsular  army  has 
furnished  us,  are  also  to  be  cherished  as  of  great  prac- 
tical utility.— (See  Hennen,  Fergusson,  Outhrie,  «$-t.) 

The  writers  on  mercury,  and  on  syphilitic  com- 
plaints, who  have  appeared  in  the  United  States,  de- 
serve also  to  be  studied  with  some  care,  inasmuch  as 
not  a  few  of  them,  from  ample  opportunities,  have  set 
forth  many  interesting  views  on  these  intricate  ques- 
tions.—(See  Rousseau  in  Philadelphia  Medical  Mu- 
seum, vol.  4.  Holyoke,  in  JVew-York  Medical  Repos. 
vol.  1.  See  in  do.  vol.  4.  Rush,  in  do.  vol.  5.  Ogden, 
in  do.  vol.  5.  Harris,  in  JVorf/t  Amer.  Med.  Journal, 
vol.  1.  Warren's  View  of  Mercurial  Practice,  in 
Mass.  Med.  Communications.  Francis's  Dissertation 
on  Mercury.     Chapman's  Therapeutics,  <J-c.) 

Medical  observers  of  the  present  day  seem  to  place 
less  confidence  in  the  authoritative  opinions  of  Mr 
Hunter  than  formerly,  and  his  doctrine  of  the  identity 
of  the  poison  of  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis,  of  his  infal- 
lible diagnostics  of  chancre,  and,  farther,  his  precept 
of  the  necessity  of  excessive  salivation,  have  probably 
few  advocates  in  America.  Moreover,  the  latest  inves- 
tigations by  British  and  continental  writers  seem  to 
have  removed  the  little  of  partiality  that  was  cherished 
until  recently  in  behalf  of  these  Hunterian  principles. 

That  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis  originate  from  dis- 
tinct poisons,  and  that  moderate  salivation  only,  or  the 
merely  subjecting  the  system  to  the  influence  of  mer- 
cury, is  all  that  is  necessary,  is,  perhaps,  maintained 
by  nine-tenths  of  the  intelligent  prescribers  of  this 
country;  and  the  sweeping  anathemas  of  Mr.  John 
Pearson,  of  the  London  Lock  Hospital,  in  relation  ta 
the  inefficiency  of  the  corrosive  sublimate,  have  been 
disproved  innumerable  limes  by  most  decided  clinical 
illustration.  I  shall  here  insert  an  extract  from  an  ela- 
borate essay  on  mercury,  by  n)y  friend  Prof  Francis, 
written  some  time  since,  when  the  advocates  for  the 
corrosive  sublimate  were  not  so  numerous  as  at  present. 
Tiie  entire  paper  may  be  seen  in  Hosack's  and  Fran- 
cis's American  Med.  and  Philosophical  Register,  vols. 
3  and  4.  To  the  interrogatory,  what  are  the  changes 
effected  in  the  system  by  the  influence  of  mercury'? 
Dr.  F.  observes,  "  Little  is  indeed  known  concerning 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  virus  of  specific  diseases;  the 
action  which  takes  place  upon  the  application  of  the 
smallest  particle  of  morbific  matter  to  the  human  body, 
and  the  process  by  which  it  generates  disease,  con- 
verting a  local  into  a  general  disorder,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing an  altered  and  vitiated  state  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem, it  must  be  admitted,  are  neither  very  obvious  to 
the  senses,  nor  very  clear  to  the  reasoning  powers  of 
man.  The  effects  themselves,  however,  have  been 
long  and  familiarly  known,  and,  from  duly  considering 
these,  a  rational  theory  may,  perhaps,  be  formed  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  produced. 

That  the  poison  of  specific  diseases,  as  that  of  lues 
venerea,  small-pox,  &c.,  diffuses  itself  through  the 
whole  constitution,  and  assimilates  into  its  own  nature 
the  general  mass  of  circulating  fluids,  seems  to  be  most 
consonant  to  all  that  is  understood  of  their  peculiar 
character.  Upon  the  introduction  of  a  particle  of  va- 
riolous matter  into  the  system,  an  inflammatory  action 
of  the  part  into  which  it  is  inserted  ise.^cited ;  by  which 
action  new  morbific  matter  of  the  same  nature  is  ge- 
nerated. This  process  may  be  carried  on  lo  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  in  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  in  different 
persons,  before  the  specific  material  enters  the  absorb- 
ents ;  and  hence  local  inflammation  is  in  some  cases 
considerably  advanced  before  the  system  Ucomes  af- 
fected, while  in  others  the  eruptive  symptoms  super- 
vene when  it  appears  to  Jiave  made  very  little  pro- 
gress. The  morbid  |)oi.son,  modified  in  its  action  by  its 
degree  of  acrimony,  the  condition  of  lhe  part,  and  ha- 
bit of  body,  is  taken  up  by  the  absorbents,  and  enters 
the  blood  vessels,  whence  it  is  received  into  the  general 
circulation,  and  produces  its  peculiar  eflfcls  upon  the 
constitution.  The  fluids  themselves  are  therefore  ne- 
cessarily first  affected,  and,  tw  a  consequence  of  tlieir 
morbid  cotidition,  the  solids  themselves  next  become 
vitiated.  Hence  the  multiplication  of  tl»e  matter  of 
variolous  contagion  in  inocnlnlcd  smallpox;  niid 
hence,  on  the  same  principle,  the  genernticmof  m<>ibific 
matter  from  a  simiiru  action,  arising  from  Hie  inlru- 
ductlon  of  the  other  specific  contagions.  Hy  the  iHr"- 
duciion  of  a  specific  morbid  matter  into  Hie  body,  lit 
condition  is  changed  from  a  healthy  to  a  dlwased  •tote, 
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the  local  is  converted  into  a  general  disorder ;  the  fluids, 
and  ultimately  the  solids,  become  affected,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  peculiar  virus  introduced,  the  whole 
constitution  partakes  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  its 
peculiar  nature,  whether  it  be  small-pox,  lues  venerea, 
measles,  &c."  The  theory  of  Mr.  Hunter,  that  mer- 
cury induces  its  salutary  changes,  by  creating  a  new 
specific  action,  and  that  thus  it  destroys  the  specific  dis- 
order lues  venerea,  in  conformity  to  the  law  that  no  two 
«jpecific  actions  can  exist  at  the  same  time,  is  shown 
by  Dr.  F.  to  be  untenable  and  unsatisfactory,  from  the 
well-known  fact,  that  it  often  happens  that  two  specific 
diseases  prevail  simultaneously  in  the  human  constitu- 
tion; as  we  find  recorded  in  the  cases  of  Pearson,  Jen- 
ner,  Haygarth,  and  others  in  th*  small-pox,  and  by 
other  authors  on  various  diseases  of  an  acknowledged 
specific  character. 

But  the  theory  of  Mr.  Hunter  is  attempted  to  be 
overthrown  by  other  facts  concerning  the  changes  in- 
duced by  morbid  action,  for  which  I  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  essay  of  Dr.  F.—{j27ner.  Med.  and  Phil. 
Register,  vol.  4,  p.  488—492.) 

In  relation  to  the  curative  action  of  mercury  in  the 
treatment  of  lues  venerea,  he  remarks,  "  The  action 
of  mercury,  though  primary  on  the  nervous  system,  is 
communicated  to  every  fibre  of  the  body,  and  produces 
a  degree  of  restlessness,  anxiety,  and  debility.  When 
taken  into  the  system,  it  manifests  itself  by  a  quick- 
ened circulation,  gives  the  blood  the  disposition  to  show 
the  buffy  coat  when  drawn,  renders  the  pulse  frequent 
and  harder,  increases  the  respiration,  excites  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body,  occasions  a  whitish  fur  on  the 
tongue,  and  other  symptoms  of  general  inflammatory 
action.  Jts  effects  "upon  the  secretions  are  still  more 
apparent,  producing  a  preternatural  flow  of  saliva,  an 
increased  action  of  the  mucous  vessels  of  the  trachea, 
lungs,  digestive  organs,  chylopoietic  viscera,  and  wliole 
intestinal  canal.  It  excites  a  copious  discharge  of 
urine,  and  in  the  smallest  quantity  operates  on  the  skin. 
In  its  extensive  influence  on  the  body,  it  produces  an 
increased  action  of  the  absorbent  vessels.  These  may 
be  considered  the  more  ordinary  effects  of  mercury, 
when  its  action  is  not  particularly  modified  by  the 
morbid  condition  of  the  constitution."  Dr.  F.,  there- 
fore, concludes,  that  from  the  very  general  stimulant 
operation  of  mercury  in  promoting  the  excretions  of 
the  whole  system  depentls  its  curative  action.  We 
farther  conclude  from  these  views,  that  from  those  pre- 
parations of  mercury  which  are  best  calculated  to  se- 
cure this  general  action,  our  most  approved  means  of 
relief  are  to  be  drawn ;  and  hence  the  corrosive  subli- 
mate and  the  blue  pills  are  to  be  preferred  as  possess- 
ing this  character.  We  are  still  farther  strengthened 
in  this  view  by  observing  the  effects  of  climate  on  the 
venereal  disease,  and  are  enabled  also  better  to  appre- 
ciate the  valuable  facts  furnished  us  by  Mr.  Carmi- 
chael.  Accordingly,  the  preposterous  practice  of  Mr. 
Howard,  and  of  the  older  writers,  who  advocate  pro- 
fuse salivation  long  continued,  and  say  that  the  hu- 
mours ought  to  "jZoto  like  a  river"  will  find  few  or  no 
advocates  in  the  present  enlightened  state  of  know- 
ledge. Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  well  established,  that 
where  salivation  is  early  excited  by  a  too  free  use  of 
mercury,  our  chances  of  a  prompt  and  efficacious  cure 
are  actually  lessened,  and  sometimes  entirely  cut  off". 

There  is  another  circumstance  connected  with  the 
action  and  effects  of  mercury  on  the  human  constitu- 
tion, which,  though  it  does  not  strictly  come  under  our 
consideration  liere,  may  nevertheless  be  mentioned. 
I  allude  to  a  peculiarity  in  the  influence  which  a  mer- 
curial salivation  produces,  involving  a  point  of  interest 
In  juridical  medicine  as  well  as  in  practice.  It  seems 
to  be  well  established  on  practical  authority,  that  sali- 
vation, having  been  arrested,  after  an  interval  of  weeks, 
nay  months,  may  be  renewed  by  the  slightest  doses  of 
mercury.  Bromfield  and  Howard,  of  the  Lock  Hospi- 
tal, give  us  facts  of  this  sort.  Mead  mentions  a  case 
where  the  interval  was  six  months,  and  Hamilton,  of 
Edinburgh,  relates  a  case  of  a  like  nature.  In  his  lec- 
tures on  forensic  medicine,  Dr.  Francis  informs  me  he 
has  recorded  two  instances  of  a  similar  sort  in  Jhs  own 
practice,  in  which  a  few  grains  of  mercury  renewed  a 
salivation  which  had  been  suspended  for  several  weeks 
in  one  case,  and  in  the  other  for  more  than  four  months. 
The  inference  to  be  deduced  from  occurrences  of  this 
Tiature  renders  it  necessary  for  us  always  to  institute  the 
inquiry,  whether  the  patient  about  to  submit  to  .mer- 


cury for  the  cure  of  venereal  disorder  has  or  has  not 
been  previously  under  the  operation  of  salivation,  kst 
ptyalism  unexpectedly  occur,  and  thus  protractor  de- 
feat our  curative  indications.  The  action  of  mercury, 
to  prove  satisfactory  in  syphilis,  ought  to  be  directed 
on  a  constitution  properly  prepared  for  the  purpose; 
the  powers  of  the  system  often  require  to  be  renovated 
by  tonics  before  we  commence  with  this  active  agent. 
Hence  we  shall  find  that  bark  or  other  tonics  will 
often  be  indicated  before  commencing  with  minerals  in 
coHstitutions  impaired  by  intemperance  and  other 
causes.  Dr.  F.  informs  me,  that  in  some  instances  he 
has  given  as  a  suitable  preparative  charcoal  or  quinine, 
especially  in  cases  of  long-protracted  syphilis,  where 
mercury  had  been  previously  mal-administered. 

The  nmriate  of  gold  has  not  been  attended  with  that 
success  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis  in  this  country, 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  the  reports  of 
its  efficacy  abroad.  In  my  own  practice  in  Baltimore, 
and  in  this  city,  it  has  proved  inefficient ;  and,  in  those 
cases  where  scrofula  was  combined  with  lues,  I  was 
compelled  wholly  to  abandon  the  gold,  and  administer 
the  corrosive  sublimate  occasionally  conjoined  with 
cicuta.  The  learned  Dr.  Mitchill,  however,  affirms  of 
the  practice  of  the  New-York  Hospital,  in  which  insti- 
tution he  introduced  the  method  of  Chrestein  in  1811, 
that  that  article  was  capable  of  effecting  salutary  re- 
sults. *'  Wrlhout  presuming  to  affirm,"  says  he,  in  his 
letter  to  Dr.  Dyckinan  (Edin.  Dispensatory^  .Amer.  ed. 
of  1818),  "  tJiat  it  is  capable  of  eradicating  the  distem- 
per in  every  instance,  my  opinion  upon  the  whole  is,, 
that  the  muriate  of  gold  will  effect  all  that  is  achieved 
by  muriate  of  quicksilver."  Still  more  recently,  Neil 
has  endeavoured  to  substantiate  the  claims  of  auriferous 
preparations  as  adequate  to  the  cure  of  venereal  dis- 
eases ;  and  this  author  of  1823  is  almost  as  enthusiastic 
in  his  praises  of  gold  as  an  anti-venereal  remedy,  as 
was  Salmon  of  1G99,  when  he  pronounced  it  capable 
of  radically  driving  all  noxious  humours  and  matters 
out  of  the  human  body,  elephantiasis  and  the  French 
pox,  because  it  purified  the  blood,  and  strengthened  tha 
marrow  of  the  bones.  1  feel  assured,  however,  if  the 
testimony  of  American  physicians  and  surgeons  was 
impartially  examined  into,  that  their  decision  would  co- 
incide with  that  of  the  Academy  of  Paris,  who,  with  the 
venerable  Percy  at  their  head,  have  reported  unfavour- 
ably on  the  subject,  and  declared  the  remedial  powers 
of  this  favourite  remedy  with  some  to  be  exaggerated 
and  equivocal. — (See  farther  American  Med.  Rev.  vol. 
1,  article  by  Dr.  Eberle.)  For  a  detail  of  experiments 
with  the  muriate  of  platina  in  syphilis,  by  Cullerier,  I 
must  refer  to  the  Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.  art.  Platine, 
1820.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  article  has  ever  been 
used  by  American  physicians. 

Our  author  has  made  reference  to  the  excellent 
paper  of  the  late  Mr.  Hey,  in  the  Medico-Chirurg. 
Trans,  of  London,  vol.  7.  That  paper  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  on  venereal 
diseases.  Mr.  Hey  is  one  of  the  eminent  authorities 
who  support  the  opinion,  that  the  venereal  disorder  is 
capable  of  affecting  the  foetus  in  utero,  nor  do  the  dis- 
cussions of  Mr.  John  Pearson  lessen  our  confiderxce  in 
what  the  venerable  Hey  has  advanced.— (See  Pear- 
son's Life  of  Hey.)  That  cases  of  this  kind  occa- 
sionally occur  under  the  observation  of  the  medical 
practitioners  cannot  be  denied;  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
the  disease  thus  imparted.  Malion  seems  to  have 
given  no  proofs  sufficient  on  this  head  ;  several  cases 
of  this  nature  are  also  furnished  us  by  Professor  Hosack 
in  his  Medical  Essays,  vol.  2 ;  and  I  might  also  set 
forth  in  some  detail  those  given  by  Professor  Francis  in 
his  revised  edition  of  Dr.  Denman's  Midwifery.  "  I 
have  had  under  my  own  care,"  says  Dr.  F.,  "six 
cases  of  the  venereal  disease  communicated  to  the 
foetus  in  utero;  two  of  these  cases  occurred  where  the 
genital  system  appeared  in  a  perfectly  sound  state;  in 
another  there  were  ulcers  of  the  labile,  and  constitu- 
tional disease.  In  two  the  disease  was  apparent  im- 
mediately after  birth,  and  in  one  four  months  had 
elapsed  before  the  disease  manifested  itself  distinctly." 
Cases  thus  contracted  are  doubtless  best  treated  by  the 
internal  use  of  the  corrosive  sublimate,  and  to  the 
newly-born  infant  we  can  most  conveniently  give  the 
solution.  See  also  Dyckman,  On  the  Pathology  of 
the  Human  Muids,  who  contends  that  an  infected 
nurse  by  lactation  may  communicate  lues  venerea.  A 
valuable  paper  embracing  cases  illustrative  of  the  pro 
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per  use  of  mercury  in  venereal  complaints  by  Dr.  Dar- 
lach  has  recently  appeared  in  lUeJ^orth  Amer.  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal^  vol.  7. — Recse.l 

J.  de  Vigo.,  De  Arte  Chirurgica,  fol.  Lugd.  1518. 
J^.  Montesaurus.,  De  Dispositiombus,  quas  vulgo 
JVal  Franzos  appellant,  1497.  J^Ticol.  Massa  de  Morbo 
Gallico,  liber  Ato.  Venet.  1532,  et  1536,  auctior,  1563. 
jV/c.  Leonicerus,  Liber  de  Kpidemia  quam  Itali  mor- 
bum  Oallicum,  Oalli  vero  J^eapolitanum  vacant,  fol. 
PavicB,  1506.  Gabr.  Fallopius  de  Morbo  Gallico,  Ato. 
Patav,  1563.  J^ic.  de  Blegny,  Zodiacus  Medico- Gal- 
licus,  Ato.  Geneves,  1680.  Hicron.  Fracastorius,  Sy- 
philis Poema;  et  Tractatus  de  Syphilide;  Veronm, 
1530.  Also,  De  Contagione  et  Contagiosis  Morbis, 
Venet.  1546.  Casp.  Torella,  Tractatus  cum  Consiliis 
contra  Pudendagram,  Romx,  1497.  Also,  Dialogus 
de  Dolore  et  de  Ulceribus  in  Pudendagra ;  Romce, 
1500.  Ant.  Francantianus  de  Morbo  Gallico,  8vo. 
Patav.  1563.  Jul.  Palmarius,  Dc  Morbis  Contagiosis, 
Ato.  Paris,  1578.  Guil.  Rondelctius  de  Morbo  Gallico, 
1576.  J.  Fernclius,  Universa  Medicina,  Ato.  Venet. 
1564,  p.  584.  593,  Src.  Ulrich  von  Hutten  de  Morbo 
Gallico,  Mogunt.  1531.  R.  Rostinio,  Trattato  diMal. 
Francese,  12/no.  Venet.  1556.  Al.  Luisinus,  Aphrodi- 
siacus,  Venet.  1566,  et  in  2  torn.  fol.  Lugd.  Bat.  1728  ; 
one  of  the  most  valuable  collections  of  the  works  of 
ancient  writers  on  Syphilis.  Diaz  de  Isla,  TVatado 
contra  las  Bubas,  1527.  Wm.  Clowes,  a  new  and  ap- 
vroved  Treatise,  concerning  the  Cure  of  the  French 
Pockes,  by  the  Unctions,  8vo.  Loud.  1575 ;  said  to  be 
the  earliest  English  book  on  Syphilis.  J.  Astruc  de 
Morbis  Venereis ;  Lutet.  Paris,  1740.  Le  Blond, 
Obs.  sur  la  Fiivre  Jaune,  chap.  A.  Leo  Africanus,  De- 
acriptio  Africa,  1. 1,  p.  86.  The  last  two  authors  men- 
tion the  fact  of  the  Venereal  Disease  getting  well 
spontaneously  in  hot  climates.  Dav.  Abercromby, 
Tuta  ac  efficax  Luis  Venerea,  scepe  absque  Mercurio, 
ac  semper  absque  Salivatione  Mercuriali,  Curandce 
Methodus,  Land.  \2mo.  1684.  J.  Sintelaer,  The 
Scourge  of  Venus  and  Mercury,  represented  in  a 
Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  giving  a  succinct 
Account  of  that  dreadful  Distemper,  and  the  fatal 
Consequeiices  arising  from  Mercurial  Ctires,  (S-c,  with 
the  true  Way  of  curing  the  Mercurial  Pox,  found  to 
be  more  dangerous  than  Pox  itself,  Lond.  1709.  Mor- 
gagni  de  Sedibus,  tS-c.  Morborum.  John  Douglas, 
Dissertation  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  wherein  a  Me- 
thod of  curing  all  the  Stages  of  that  Distemper  will  be 
communicated  without  the  help  of  any  Mercurial 
Drenches,  Vomits,  or  Fumigations,  (S-c,  aiid,  above 
all,  a  Salivation  in  all  Cases  will  be  avoided,  8vo. 
Lond.  1737.  Ludolff,  Demonstratio,  quod  atrocissimce 
Luis  Venerea  symptomata  non  sint  affectus  Morbi, 
sed  GurcE  Mercurialibus  Institute,  Erf.  1747.  C 
JVilloughby,  The  Practice  of  Salivation  shown  to  be 
of  no  Use,  Lond.  1723.  J.  Profily,  An  Easy  and  Ex- 
act Method  of  Curing  the  Venereal  Disease,  <$-c. ;  to 
which  are  added  Experiments  publicly  made  of  an  ef- 
fectual Method  of  Cure  without  Salivation  or  Confine- 
ment, 8vo.  Lond.  1748.  fVm.  Bromfield,  Account  of  the 
English  J^ight-Shade,  i^c.  and  Observ.  on  the  Use  of 
Corrosive  Sublimate,  Sarsaparilla,  and  Mercury. 
Also,  of  the  Cure  by  the  Secretion  of  Urine,  8vo.  Lond. 
1759.  ^Z".  de  Jansen,  Tableau  des  Maladies  Veniri- 
ennes,  considiripar  Rapport  aux  Diffirentes  Maniires 
deles  trailer;  avec  unc  nouvelle  Mithode  de  les  gue- 
rtr,  exempte  de  Salivation,  i^c.  8vo.  Paris,  1745.  Amst. 
1736.  J.  Grosman,  a  Treatise  for  the  Service  of  Che- 
mistry, ^c;  and  Considerations  on  the  Lues  Venerea, 
with  its  Cure  without  Mercury,  Ato.  Lond.  1766.  As- 
truc, Traite  des  Tumeurs  et  des  Ulcires,  et  sur  la  J^a- 
ture  des  J^ouveaux  Remidcs  Antiviniriens,  2  tom, 
l2mo.  Paris,  1759.  Gataker  on  Venereal  Complaints, 
1754.  C  Hales,  Salivation  not  necessary  for  the  Cure 
of  Venereal  Diseases,6vo.  Loiid.  1764  and  1772.  Dan. 
Turner,  Aphrodisiacus,  containing  a  Summary  of  the 
ancient  Writers  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  8vo.  Lond. 
1738.  Wm.  Becket,  History  and  Antiquity  of  the  Ve- 
nereal Disease,  Lond.  1740.  Fordyce  on  the  Venereal 
Disease,  1777.  Plenck,  Doctrina  de  Morbis  Venereis ; 
Vienna,  1779.  Chr.  Gottfr.  Griincr,  Aphrodisiacus, 
sive  de  Lue  Venerea,  induas  Partes  divisus  ;  quarum 
una  continet  ejus  veatigiain  veterum  auctoruia  monu- 
menta  obvia;  altera,  quo s  Alnysius  Luisinus  tcmeri 
omisit  scriptores,  fol.  Jena,  1789.  Also,  Prngrammnta 
Spicileg.  Scriptorum  de  Morbo  Gallico,  Jena:,  1779, 
<-c.    J.  Arnemann,  De  Morbo    Venerea  Analecta  ex 


Manuscriptis  Musei  Britannici  Londinensis,  Ooet. 
1789.  M.  Gautier  Dagoty,  Exposition  Anatomique 
des  Manx  Vencriens,  fol.  Paris,  1773.  Christ.  Gir- 
tanner,  Abhandlung  iiber  die  Venerische  Krankheit 
8vo.  Giitt.  1788.  H.  Clutterbuck  on  some  of  the  Opi 
nions  of  the  late  .John  Hunter,  &-c.  8vo.  Lond.  1799 
S.  Chapman,  a  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  6«- 
ing  chiefly  designed  as  an  Abridgment  of  Dr.  As- 
true' s  Work,  2d  ed. ;  to  which  are  added  the  Improve- 
ments, with  regard  to  the  Use  of  Sarsaparilla,  Meze- 
reon,  and  Sublimate ;  as  also  an  Account  of  Plenck" » 
Method  of  Cure,  8oo.  Lond.  1770.  W.  Dease  on  the 
different  Methods  of  treating  ike  Venereal  Disease, 
8vo.  Dublin,  1783.  P.  Clare,  A  new  Method  of  curing 
Lues  Venerea  by  the  Introduction  of  Mercury  through 
the  Orifices  of  the  absorbent  Vessels  on  the  Inside  of 
the  Mouth,  3d  ed.  Lond.  1780.  Jesse  Foote,  Obs.  on 
the  JVew  Opinions  of  John  Hunter,  8vo.  Lond.  1786, 
1787 ;  also.  Complete  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease, 
8vo.  Lond.  C.  B.  Trye,  a  Review  of  Jesse  Foote's 
Obs.  on  the  J^Tew  Opinions  of'Hunter,  8vo.  Lond. 
1787.  B.  Bell,  Treatise  on  Gonorrhaa  Vimlenta,and 
Lues  Venerea,  ed.  3.  Lalouette,  J^ouvelle  Mithode  de 
trailer  les  Maladies  Viniriennes  par  la  Fumigation, 
(S-c.  Paris.,  1776.  John  Hunter^  A  Treatise  on  the  Ve- 
nereal Disease,  ed.  2d ;  or  with  Dr.  Adams's  Com- 
mentary. S.  Sawrey,  An  Inquiry  into  some  of  the  Ef- 
fects of  the  Venereal  Poison,  8vo.  Lond.  1802.  Jos. 
Adams  on  Morbid  Poisons,  ed.  2.  J.  Pearson  on  the 
Effects  of  various  Articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  in 
the  cure  of  Lues  Venerea,  ed.  2,  8vo.  Lond.  1807.  J. 
Abernethy,  on  Diseases  resembling  Syphilis,  in  Sur- 
gical Observations,  8vo.  Lond.  1804.  P.  A.  O.  Ma 
hon,  Recherches  sur  la  Maladie  Sypt'Klitique,180A.  F. 
H.  Martens  et  Tilesius,  Tableaux  des  Symptdmes  de  la 
Maladie  Vinirienne,  dessinis  d'apris  JSTaturc,  Ato. 
Leipz.  1804.  F.  Swediaur,  Traite  Complet  sur  les 
SymptSmes,  Femmes  enceintes,  les  Enfans  nouveaux- 
nds,  »S-c.  ($-c.  des  Maladies  Syphilitiques,  2  tomes,  Ime 
ed.  Paris,  1804.  Fergusson.  Obs.  on  the  Venereal  Dis- 
ease in  Portugal,  as  affecting  the  Constitutions  of  the 
British  Soldiers  and  J^atives,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  A.  Wm.  Hey,  on  the  Effects  of  the  Venereal  Dis- 
ease on  the  FcBtus  in  Utero,  op.  cit.  vol.  7,  p.  541,  ^c. 
Wm.  Blair,  Essay  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  and  the 
Effects  of  JSTitrous  Acid,  and  other  analogous  RemC' 
dies,  lately  proposed  as  Substitutes  for  Mercury,  8vo. 
Lond.  1808.  T.  Beddoes,  a  Collection  of  Testimonies, 
respecting  the  Treatment  of  the  Venereal  Disease,  by 
JVitrous  Acid,  6vo.  Lond.  1799.  Alyon,  Essai  sur  les 
Proprietis  Medicinales  dc  V  Oxygine,  et  sur  V Applica- 
tion de  ce  Principe  dans  les  Maladies  Vendriennes, 
(S-c.  8vo.  Paris,  an  7.  C.  Piatt,  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Efficacy  of  Oxygen  in  the  Cure  of  Syphilis,  8vo.  Lond. 
1802.  Berlin,  Traiti  de  la  Maladie  Vinirienne  chez 
les  Enfans  nouveaux-nes,  les  Femmes  enceintes,  et  les 
J^ourrices,  Src.  8vo.  Paris,  1810.  G.  Rees,  a  Treatise 
on  the  Primary  Symptoms  of  Lues  Venerea;  with  a 
concise,  critical,  a^d  chronological  Account  of-  all  the 
English  Writers  on  this  Subject,  8vo.  Lond.  1802.  J 
Rollo,  Cases  of  Diabetes,  with  the  Results  of  the  Trials 
of  certain  Acids,  and  other  Substances,  8vo.  Lond. 
1806.  Lagneau,  Expose  des  Symptimes  de  la  Mala- 
die VSndriemie,  ime  ed.  8vo.  Paris,  1816.  Bateman's 
Synopsis,  ed.  5.  H.  Scott,  on  the  intei-nal  and  external 
Use  of  the  J^itro-muriatic  Acid,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  8,  p.  173  ;  also,  in  Journ.  of  Science  and  the  Arts, 
vol.  1,  p.  205,  (S-c.  Schwcigger,  on  the  Cure  of  Syphilio 
by  Abstinence,  vid.  Huf eland  and  Harle's  Uurn.  A. 
Carlisle,  on  the  present  unsettled  State  of  Opinion 
about  the  Venereal  Disease,  vid.  Lond.  Med.  Reposit. 
vol.  7,  p.  89.  R.  Carmichael,  Essays  on  the  Venereal 
Diseases,  which  have  been  confounded  with  Syphilis, 
<S-c.  Ato.  1814;  also,  Obs.  on  the  Symptoms  and  .ipecific 
Distinctions  of  Venereal  Diseases,  iS-c.  Sua.  Lond. 
1818;  and  an  Essay  on  Venereal  Diseases,  and  the 
Uses  and  Abuses  of  Mercury,  ed.  2,  l.nnd.  1625.  T. 
Rose,  Obs.  on  the  Treatment  of  Syphilis,  with  an  Ac- 
count of  several  Cases,  in  which  a  Chire  was  rfferled 
without  the  Use  of  Mercury,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
8.  G.  J.  Guthrie,  on  the  'lYeatment  of  the  Venereal 
Disease  without  Mercury,  vol.  cit.  A.  Mathiat,  the 
Mercurial  Disease,  ed.  3,  8vo.  Lond.  1810.  J.  Thom- 
son and  J.  Hennen,  in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical 
Journ.  vol.  14  ;  also,  J.  Hennen,  in  PrincipUs  of  Mi- 
litary Surgery,  edit.  2,  8i)r>.  Edin.  1820.  .r.  liaeot 
Obs.  on  Syphilis,  principally  with  reference  to  the  Utc 
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of  Mercury,  Svo.  Lond.  1821 ;  and  Essays  on  Syphilis, 
in  Med.  Oaieite,  vol.  2,  8»o.  Lond.  1828.  James 
Evans,  Pathological  and  Practical  Remarks  on  Ulcer- 
ations of  the  Genital  Organs,  8vo.  Lond.  1819.  F. 
O.  Sarfass,  De  Methodis  atque  Medicamentis  antisy- 
philiticis,  4to.  Berol.  1816.  Jlnonym.  sur  la  JVon-ex- 
istence  de  la  Maladie  Venerienne,  &-c.  Qvo.  Paris, 
1811.  Delpech,  Chir.  Clinique,  t.  1,  ito.  182.3.  R. 
Welbank,  on  the  JVccessity  and  Method  of  farther  in- 
vestigating the  Distinctions  between  Syphilis  and 
other  Varieties  of  Venereal  Disease,  in  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  13,  Soo.  Lond.  1827.  Dr.  JV.  Barbantini, 
Del.  Contagio  Venereo  Trattalo,  vol.  4,  8i;o.  Lucca, 
1820,  1821.  Professor  Barbantini  was  so  kind  as  to 
send  me  a  copy  of  this  work,  which  abounds  in  valuable 
historical  informaLion,  and  good  practical  observa- 
tions ;  the  result  of  his  own  experience.  J.  M.  Titley, 
on  Dis.  of  the  Genitals,  Src.  1829. 

VENESECTION.  (From  vena,  a  vein,  and  sectio, 
a  division.)  Tlie  operation  of  opening  a  vein.  Piile- 
boloniy.    See  Bleeding. 

VERRUCA.  A  wart.  See  Wart. 
VERTEBRiE,  DISEASE  OF.  Tiie  case  here  to  be 
•considered  is  a  disease  of  tlie  spine,  sometimes  origi- 
nating in  an  ulceration  of  the  intervertebral  cartilages, 
sometimes  in  a  morbid  condition  of  the  cancelJous 
structure  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  {Brodie  on 
Diseases  of  the  Joints,  p.  259),  followed  bv  a  more  or 
less  complete  loss  of  the  power  of  using  the  legs. 

Formerly,  the  affection  of  the  limbs  was  generally 
called  a  palsy,  and  treated  as  a  paralytic  affection ;  to 
which  it  is  in  almost  every  respect  perfectly  unlike. 

In  the  true  paralysis  (says  Mr.  Pott),  from  whatever 
cause,  the  muscles  of  the  affected  limb  are  soft,  flabby, 
unresisting,  and  incapable  of  being  put  into  even  a 
tonic  state;  the  Hmb  itself  may  be  placed  in  almost  any 
position  or  posture;  if  it  be  lifted  up,  and  then  let  go,  it 
falls  down,  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  patient  to 
prevent,  or  even  to  retard,  its  fall ;  the  joints  are  perfectly 
and  easily  moveable  in  any  direction;  if  the  affection 
be  of  the  lower  limbs,  neither  hips,  knees,  nor  ankles 
have  any  degree  of  rigidity  or  stiffness,  but  permit  the 
limb  to  be  turned  or  twisted  in  almost  any  manner. 

In  the  present  case,  the  muscles  are  indeed  lessened, 
but  they  are  rigid,  and  always  at  least  in  a  tonic  state, 
by  which  the  knees  and  ankj^  acquire  a  stiffness,  not 
very  easy  to  overcome.  By  means  of  this  stiffness, 
mixed  with  a  kind  of  spasm,  'he  legs  of  the  patient  arc 
either  constantly  kept  stretched  out  straight,  in  which 
case  considerable  force  is  required  to  bend  the  knees,  or 
they  are,  by  the  action  of  the  stronger  muscles,  drawn 
across  each  other  in  such  manner  as  to  require  as  nmch 
to  separate  them.  When  the  leg  is  in  a  straight  posi- 
tion, the  extensor  muscles  act  so  powerfully  as  to  re- 
quire a  considerable  degree  of  force  to  bend  the  joints 
of  the  knees;  and  when  they  have  been  bent,  tlie  legs 
are  immediately  and  strongly  drawn  up  with  the  heels 
towards  the  buttocks.  By  the  rigidity  of  the  ankle 
joints,  joined  to  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  grasiroc- 
riemii  muscles,  the  patient's  toes  are  pointed  down- 
wards in  such  manner  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him 
to  put  his  foot  flat  to  the  ground ;  which  makes  one  of 
the  decisive  characteristics  of  the  distemper. 

The  majority  of  those  who  labour  under  this  disease 
are  infants  or  young  children:  adults  are  by  no  means 
exempt  from  it ;  but  Mr.  Pott  never  saw 'it  at  an  age 
beyond  forty ;  and  Mr.  Baynton  never  met  with  more 
than  three  instances  which  approached  that  period  of 
life.— ( On  Diseases  of  the  Spine,  p.  4.) 

In  one  case,  however,  recited  by  Mr.  Brodie,  the 
patient  was  forty-five  years  old  {On  Diseases  of 
Joints,  p.  268) ;  and  I  have  now  a  patient  who  cannot 
te  younger.  By  Pott,  Baynton,  and  several  other  wri- 
ters, a  belief  is  entertained  that  the  disease  is  most  in- 
clined to  happen  in  scrofulous  subjects,  in  which  opi- 
nion I  am  also  disposed  to  join.  There  can  also  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fact  stated  by  Mr.  Pott,  that  it  most  fre- 
quently happens  in  weak  and  delicate  children. 

According  to  Mr.  Pott,  if  the  patient  be  a  child, 
the  account  most  frequently  given  is,  that  for  some 
time  previous  to  the  incapacity  of  using  its  limbs,  it  had 
been  observed  to  be  languid,  listless,  and  very  soon 
tired  ;  that  it  was  unwilling  to  move  much  or  briskly ; 
that  it  had  been  observed  frequently  to  trip  and  stum- 
ble, although  no  impediment  lay  in  its  way  ;  that  when 
it  moved  hastily,  or  unguardedly,  its  legs  would  cross 
•each  other  involuntarily,  by  which  it  was  often  and 


suddenly  thrown  down ;  that  if  it  endeavoured  to  stand 
still  and  upright,  unsupported  by  another  person,  its 
knees  would  totter  and  bend  under  it ;  that  it  could  no 
with  any  degree  of  precision  or  certainty,  steadily  d 
rect  either  of  its  feet  to  any  particular  point,  but  tbl 
in  attempting  so  to  do,  they  would  be  suddenly  and  ii 
voluntarily  brought  across  each  other;  that  soon  aft< 
this  it  complained  of  frequent  pains  and  twitchings  i 
its  thighs,  particularly  when  in  bed,  and  of  an  uneai 
sensation  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach ;  that  when  it  sal  o 
a  chair  or  a  stool,  its  legs  were  almost  always  fouU 
across  each  other,  and  drawn  up  under  the  seat ;  an 
that,  in  a  little  time  after  these  particulars  had  been  ol 
served,  it  totally  lost  the  power  of  walking. 

The  same  author  observes,  that  if  the  incurvation  b 
of  the  neck,  and  to  a  considerable  degree,  by  affectin 
several  vertebras,  the  child  finds  it  inconvenient  at^ 
painful  to  support  its  own  head,  and  is  always  desiroi 
of  laying  it  on  a  table  or  pillow,  or  any  thing  to  tah 
off  the  weight.  If  the  affection  be  of  the  dorsal  vei 
tebrae,  it  is  soon  attended  with  loss  of  appetite,  hai 
dry  cough,  laborious  respiration,  quick  pulse,  and  dii 
position  to  hectic. 

Mr.  Pott  states  that  an  adult,  in  a  case  where  n 
violence  has  been  committed  or  received,  will  tell  yo 
that  his  first  intimation  was  a  sense  of  weakness  i 
his  backbone,  accompanied  with  what  he  will  call 
heavy,  dull  kind  of  pain,  attended  with  such  a  las; 
tude  as  rendered  a  small  degree  of  exercise  fatiguing 
that  this  was  soon  followed  by  an  unusual  sense  < 
coldness  in  his  thighs,  not  accountable  for  from  tl 
weather,  and  a  palpable  diminution  of  their  sensibllit;^ 
that  in  a  little  time  more  his  limbs  were  frequentl; 
convulsed  by  Involuntary  twitchings,  particularF 
troublesome  in  the  night ;  that,  soon  after  this,  he  no 
only  became  incapahle  of  walking,  but  that  his  powe 
either  of  retaining  or  discharging  his  urine  and  fece 
was  con.«iderably  impaired,  and  his  penis  became  inca 
pable  of  erection. 

The  adult  also  finds  all  llie  offices  of  his  digestlv 
and  respiratory  organs  much  affected,  and  complain 
constantly  of  pain  and  tightness  at  the  stomach. 

The  true  cause  of  the  disease  is  a  morbid  state  of  thi 
spine,  and  of  some  of  the  parts  connected  with  it 
which  distempered  state  of  parts  will,  upon  carefx 
inquiry,  be  always  found  to  have  preceded  the  defor 
mity  some  length  of  time.  In  Infants,  this  is  the  sol 
cause,  and  external  violence  has  nothing  to  do  with  r 
"In  the  adult  (says  Mr.  Pott),  I  will  not  assert  the 
external  mischief  is  always  and  totally  out  of  the  que! 
tion  ;  but  I  will  venture  to  affirm  what  is  equal,  as  fa 
as  regards  the  true  nature  of  the  case,  which  is,  tha 
although  accident  and  violence  may  in  some  few  In 
stances  be  allowed  to  have  contributed  to  Its  more 
immediate  appearance,  yet  the  part  in  which  it  shows 
itself  must  have  been  previously  in  a  morbid  state,  and 
thereby  predisposed  for  the  production  of  It.  I  do  not 
by  this  mean  to  say  that  a  violent  exertion  cannot 
Injure  the  spine,  nor  produce  a  paralytic  complaint; 
that  would  be  to  say  more  than  I  know :  but  I  will 
venture  to  assert,  that  no  degree  of  violence  whatever 
Is  capable  of  producing  such  an  appearance  as 
now  speaking  of,  unless  the  bodies  of  the  vertebriB' 
were  by  previous  distemper  disposed  to  give  way ;  and 
that  no  supposable  dislocation,  caused  by  mere  violence 
done  to  the  bones  of  the  back,  which  bones  were  before 
the  receipt  of  the  injury  in  a  sound  state,  can  possibly 
be  attended  with  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  a  curved 
spine." 

For  some  ob.servations  connected  with  this  point,  I 
refer  the  reader  to  C.  Bell's  Surgical  Observations, 
vol.  1. 

Mr.  Brodie  agrees  with  Mr.  Pott  and  other  writers 
on  the  fact  that  the  actual  curvature  nnjst  be  preceded 
by  a  disease  of  the  parts,  unaccompanied  with  any 
visible  deformity,  and  "cannot  take  place  until  the 
caries  has  made  considerable  progress."  In  the  early 
stage  of  the  case,  therefore,  when,  as  Mr.  Brodie  justly 
observes,  the  diagnosis  is  «)f  the  most  impoitance,  no 
informalion  can  be  obtained  from  the  appearance  of  thoj 
spine  iiself,  the  shape  of  which  is  yet  unclianiied;  and* 
frequently  the  symptoms,  which  do  take  place  early, 
are  not  unequivocal.  They  are,  according  lo  this 
writer,  "  a  pain,  and  some  degree  of  lenderness  m  that 
part  of  the  spine  where  the  disease  has  begun  ;  a  sense 
of  constriction  of  the  eldest;  an  uneasy  feeling  at  the 
pit  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  whole  abdomen;  a  dis- 
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turbed  slate  of  tlie  functions  of  the  alimentary  canal 
and  jf  the  urinary  bladder;  a  sense  of  weakness  and 
achi"g,  and  occasional  cramps  of  the  muscles  of  the 
extremities."  But,  as  Mr.  Brodie  confesses,  very  simi- 
lar symptoms  may  arise  from  other  causes,  and  some- 
times no  particular  complaints  are  made  previously  to 
the  actual  discovery  of  tlie  curvature.— ( On  Diseases 
tf/Jomf5,;j.  279,280.) 

I  have  already  mentioned  Mr.  Brodie's  opinion  de- 
duced from  dissection,  that  in  many  instances  caries  of 
the  spine  has  its  origin  in  an  ulceration  of  the  interver- 
tebral cartilages,  beginning  in  their  centre,  and  extend 
ing  to  their  circumference,  and  afterward  affecting  the 
bodies  of  the  contiguous  veriebrse ;  but  that,  in  other 
cases,  the  disease  has  its  origin  in  the  bodies  of  the 
veriebriE  them.selves,  which  are  liable  to  the  same  pecu- 
liar disease  of  the  cancellous  structure,  which  is 
noticed  in  the  articulatingextremitiesof  other  bones. — 
(Brodie,  on  Diseases  of  Joints,  p.  267.)  This  gentleman 
suspects  that  the  disease,  which  begins  in  the  cancellous 
structure  of  the  vertebrae,  is  more  immediately  followed 
by  suppuration  than  th«it  which  commences  in  the 
intervertebral  cartilages  ,  and  that  the  first  form  of  the 
disease  seldom  occasions  so  extensive  a  destruction  of 
the  vertebrae  as  the  last.  "  But  (says  Mr.  Brodie) 
farther  than  this,  nothing  which  I  have  hitherto  ob- 
served enables  me  to  point  out  any  circumstances  in 
which  the  symptoms  of  these  difTerent  diseases  differ." 
— (F.  276.)  Respecting  another  statement,  that  when 
the  lumbar  vertebra  are  alone  affected,  the  symptoms 
dependent  on  pressure  or  irritation  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row are  absent,  I  cannot  say  that  it  accords  with  several 
cases  which  have  fallen  under  my  own  notice ;  th?„  is 
to  say,  if  the  affection  of  the  lower  limbs  is  to  be  re- 
ceived as  a  test  of  such  irritation  or  pressure. 

According  to  Mr.  Pott,  the  true  curvature  is  invaria- 
bly uniform,  in  being  from  within  outwards;  but  it 
varies  in  situation,  in  extent,  and  in  degree ;  it  affects 
the  neck,  the  back,  or  the  loins;  it  comprehends  one 
vertebra  only,  or  two,  or  more ;  and  as  few  or  more 
are  affected,  or  as  these  are  more  or  less  morbid, 
and  consequently  give  way  more  or  less,  the  curve 
tnust  be  different. 

In  these  cases,  as  Mr.  Brodie  remarks,  "  the  distortion 
of  the  spine  is  usually  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  such  as 
nothing  can  produce  e.xcept  the  destruction  of  the  bodies 
of  one  or  more  vertebrae.  The  spine  is  bent  forwards, 
so  as  to  form  an  angle  posteriorly;  and  although  the 
destruction  of  the  vertebra  may  be  the  same,  it  is  more 
obvious  in  some  parts  of  xhe  spine  than  it  is  in  others. 
For  example,  the  spinous  processes  in  the  middle  of  the 
back  being  long,  and  projecting  downwards,  the  eleva- 
tion of  one  of  these  must  occasion  a  greater  prominence 
than  that  of  one  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  neck, 
vrhich  are  short,  and  stand  directly  backwards. 

Curvatdre  of  the  spine,  in  the  direction  forwards, 
may  arise  from  other  causes,  as  a  weak  condition  of 
the  muscles,  or  a  rickety  affection  of  the  bones.  In 
general,  in  such  cases,  the  curvature  occupies  the  whole 
spine,  which  assumes  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a 
circle.  At  other  times,  however,  it  occupies  only  a 
portion  of  the  spine,  usually  that  which  is  formed  by 
the  superior  lumbar  and  inferior  dorsal  vertebra?."  But 
here,  as  Mr.  Brodie  has  found,  the  curvature  is  always 
gradual,  and  never  angular ;  a  circumstance  by  which 
it  is  distinguishable  from  the  curvature  produced  by 
caries.  The  cases,  however,  he  thinks  have  often 
been  confounded,  and  some  speedy  and  complete  cures 
of  carious  spine  on  record,  he  infers,  must  have  been 
cases  of  an  entirely  different  nature.— (On  Diseases  of 
Joints,  p.  282,  <J-c.;  and  Earle,  in  Edinb.  Med.  Journ. 
Jan.  1815.) 

"  Lateral  curvatures  of  the  apine  are  alleged  pene- 
rally  to  incline  to  the  right  side  ;  and  the  fact  is 
referred  (with  what  correctness  I  know  noV  to  the 
undue  power  which  Is  acqtiircd  by  the  more  general 
use  of  the  right  arm,  and  of  other  muscles  >n  the  per- 
formnnce  of  the  voluntary  actions." — {liaynton,  onDis- 
eases  nf  the  Spine,  p. 4^.)  It  is  admitted,  /lowever,  that 
exccpiion.1  are  met  with,  and  that  the  lateral  curvature 
sometimes  tends  to  the  IcO,  and  occasionally  rfsririhles 
the  letter  S  reversed.  On  thiH  suhject  I  have  also 
another  rare  exception  to  specify,  which  is  explaiiud 
by  Mr.  Brodie,  viz.  that  though  lateral  distortions  of  the 
•pine  generally  arise  from  causes  independent  of  caries, 
•  sHf  ht  degree  of  lateral  curvature  is  in  some  instiincea 
jfoduccd  by  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra?  having  been 
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destroyed  on  one  side  by  caries,  in  a  greater  degree 
than  on  the  olher.— (Brodie,  on  Joints,  p.  284.) 

In  general,  the  lower  limbs  alone  usually  feel  the 
effect.  Mr.  Pott,  however,  has  seen  two  cases,  in  one 
of  which  the  arms  only  were  affected,  in  the  other  both 
legs  and  arms.  Mr.  Ford  showed  him  a  lad  who  had 
lost  the  use  of  both  arms  and  legs  from  a  curvature. 
An  account  of  two  similar  examples  was  also  comma 
nicated  to  Mr.  Pott  by  Mr.  Parke  of  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Brodie  has  never  known  the  paralysis  affect  the 
muscles  of  the  arms,  when  the  disease  was  at  the 
lower  or  middle  part  of  the  spine  ;  but  he  agrees  with 
Mr.  Copelarid,  that  the  symptoms  are  not  always  con- 
fined to  parts  below  the  disease,  and  that  it  is  not  un 
common  for  pains  in  the  upper  extremities  to  accom- 
pany the  paralytic  affection  of  the  leg.s  and  thighs.- 
( Brodie,  p.  285.     Copeland,  Obs.  on  Diseased  Spine, 

Very  soon  after  the  curvature,  some  patients  are 
rendered  totally  and  absolutely  incapable,  not  only  of 
walking,  but  of  using  their  legs  in  any  manner:  others 
can  make  shifti'^  move  about  with  the  help  of  crutches, 
or  by  grasping  ifieir  thighs  just  above  the  knees  with 
both  hands,  yoine  can  sit  in  an  armed  chair  without 
much  trouble  or  fatigue  ;  others  cannot  sit  up  with  any 
help.  Some  retain  such  a  degree  of  power  of  using 
their  legs,  as  to  be  able  to  shift  their  posture  when  in 
bed ;  others  have  no  such  power,  and  are  obliged  to 
be  moved  upon  all  occasions. 

I  have  been  present  at  the  dissection  of  persons  who 
died  of  lumbar  abscesses,  and  who,  while  they  lived, 
never  suffered  the  peculiar  loss  of  the  use  of  the  lower 
extremities,  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Pott,  though  the 
vertebrae  were  found  to  be  diseased.  However,  in 
other  instances  of  such  abscesses,  attended  with  caries 
of  the  spine,  the  legs  are  deprived  of  their  power.  But 
whether  the  difference  is  to  be  explained  by  the  consi- 
deration that,  in  some  cases,  the  disease  of  the  bone 
may  be  secondary,  and  the  abscess  itself  the  primary 
complaint,  I  cannot  determine.  At  all  events,  suppu- 
ration is  frequently  only  an  effect,  the  curvature  exist- 
ing long  before  the  abscess ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  legs 
are  affected.  Some  time  ago,  Mr.  Dunn,  of  Scar- 
borough, consulted  ine  about  a  case,  in  which  the  latter 
facts  were  exemplified.  Mr.  Brodie's  opinion  that  sup- 
puration takes  place  at  an  earlier  period,  in  cases 
where  the  disease  begins  in  the  cancellous  structure  of" 
the  bones,  has  been  already  noticed.  In  having  a  tfen- 
dency  to  excite  suppuration,  and  in  producing  the 
weakness  of  the  lower  extremities,  the  present  disease 
of  the  spine  appears  to  be  materially  different  from 
the  absorption  of  the  vertebrae,  sometimes  caused  by 
the  pressure  of  aneurisms  and  other  tumours.— (//<7d^. 
son  on  Diseases  of  Arteries,  <$■«•  p.  80.) 

Mr.  Pott  observes,  when  a  child  appears  to  be  what 
the  common  people  call  naturally  weakly,  whatever 
complaints  it  may  have  are  supposed  to  be  caused 
by  its  weak  state,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  lime 
and  common  care  will  remove  them  ;  but  when  a  cur- 
vature has  made  i.*8  appearance,  all  these  marks  of  ill 
health,  such  a?  laborious  respiration,  hard  cough, 
quick  pulse,  hectical  heat  and  flushing,  pain  and  tight- 
ness of  the  s.'«mach,  &c.,  are  more  attentively  regarded 
and  set  to  the  account  of  the  deformity  consequent  to 
the  curvtJ,  more  especially  if  the  curvature  be  of  the 
dorsal  t'ertebra;,  in  which  case  the  deformity  is  always 
greatest ;  but  whoever  will  carefully  attend  to  all  the 
circumstances  of  this  disorder,  will  be  convinced  that 
piost,  if  not  all  the  complaints  of  children  labouring 
under  this  infirmity,  precede  the  curvature ;  and  that 
a  morbid  state  of  the  spine,  and  of  the  parts  connected 
vvitli  it,  is  the  original  and  primary  cause  of  both. 

Among  many  other  reasons  for  thinking  that  an 
effect  was  mistaken  for  a  cause  Mr.  Pott  enumerates 
the  following: 

1.  "That  he  did  not  remember  ever  to  have  seea 
this  useless  state  of  the  limbs  from  a  mere  malformation 
of  the  spine,  however  crooked  such  malformation 
might  have  mad<i  it. 

2.  That  none  of  thos?e  deviations  from  right  shape 
which  growing  girls  are  so  liable  to,  however  great  the 
deformity  iiiighl  be,  was  ever  attended  with  iMf 
effect."  ,      ,       - 

Willi  rcj<pect  to  the  treatment  of  diseaw<l  cplnn,  i 
think  one  principle  laid  down  by  Mr.  Pott  mii«t  receive 
approbation ;  viz.  that  the  primary  and  nolo  cnuw  of 
all  the  symptoms  Is  a  distempered  state  ot  the  paru, 
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composing  or  in  immediate  connexion  with  tlie  spine, 
tending  to,  and  most  frequently  ending  in,  a  caries  of 
the  vertebrae.  Hence,  says  he,  all  the  ills,  whether 
general  or  local,  apparent  or  concealed  ;  the  ill  heallh 
of  the  patient,  and  in  time  the  curvature.  As  the 
disease  does  not  originate  in  the  limbs,  no  application 
to  them  can  be  of  any  use,  and  the  great  indication 
must  be  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  the 
affected  part  of  the  spine. 

The  first  suggestion  of  the  probability  that  issues 
might  prove  serviceable  iu  this  disease,  appears  to 
have  been  made  to  Mr.  Pott  by  Dr.  Cameron,  of  Wor- 
cester, who  told  him  that,  having  remarlted  in  Hippo- 
crates, an  account  of  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs 
cured  by  an  abscess  in  the  back,  he  had,  in  a  case  of 
useless  limbs,  attended  with  a  curvature  of  the  spine, 
endeavoured  to  imitate  this  act  of  nature,  by  exciting 
a  purulent  discharge,  and  that  it  had  proved  very  be- 
neficial ;  which  was  confirmed  to  Mr.  Pott  by  Mr.  Jef- 
freys, of  Worcester,  who  liad  made  the  experiment 
with  the  same  success. 

The  practice  which  Pott  recommends  consists 
merely  in  procuring  a  large  discharge  of  matter  from 
the  integuments  on  each  side  of  thedistempered  bones, 
forming  the  curvature,  and  in  maintaining  such  dis- 
charge until  the  patient  shall  have  recovered  his  health 
and  the  use  of  his  limbs.  They  who  are  little  con- 
versant with  matters  of  this  sort  (says  Mr.  Pott)  will 
suppose  "the  means  very  inadequate  to  the  proposed 
end;  but  they  who  have  been  experimentally  ac- 
quainted with  the  very  wonderful  elfects  of  purulent 
drains,  made  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
diseases,  will  not  be  so  much  surprised  at  this  parti- 
cular one ;  and  will  immediately  see  how  such  kind  of 
discharge,  made  and  continued  from  the  distempered 
part,  checks  the  farther  progress  of  the  caries,  gives 
nature  an  opportunity  of  exerting  her  own  powers  of 
throwing  off  the  diseased  parts,  and  of  producing  a 
union  of  the  bones  (now  rendered  sound),  andtliereby 
establishing  a  cure. 

Mr.  Pott  considers  it  a  matter  of  very  little  impor- 
tance towards  the  cure,  by  what  means  the  discharge 
be  procured,  provided  it  be  large,  that  it  come  from  a 
sufficient  depth,  and  that  it  be  continued  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time.  He  tried  setons,  issues  by  incision, 
and  issues  by  caustic,  and  found  the  last  in  general  pre- 
ferable, being  least  painful,  most  cleanly,  most  easily 
manageable,  and  capable  of  being  longest  continued. 

The  caustics,  he  observes,  should  be  applied  on 
each  side  of  the  curvature,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  the  portion  of  skin  covering  the  spinal  pro- 
cesses of  the  protruding  bones  entire  and  unhurt,  and 
so  large,  that  the  sores,  upon  the  separation  of  the  es- 
chars, may  easily  hold  each  three  or  tour  peas,  in  the 
case  of  the  smallest  curvature ;  but  in  large  curves,  at 
least  as  many  more. 

The  issues  which  modern  surgeons  usually  make 
for  the  relief  of  the  symptoms  arising  from  diseased 
verlebtJE,  are  larger  than  such  as  Mr.  Pott  himself  was 
in  the  habit  of  forming.  They  no^v  commonly  prefer 
making  an  issue  on  each  side  of  the  spinous  processes, 
about  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  ha\f  an  inch  broad. 

The  size  of  the  issue  intended  to  be  ruade  being  de- 
termined, the  place  where  it  is  to  be  made  should  bo 
accurately  marked  out  with  ink.  All  tlie  stjn  imme- 
diately around  should  then  be  coveted  with  adhesive 
plaster,  in  order  that  it  may  be  protected  from^ie  ac- 
tion of  the  caustic.  Let  the  surgeon  next  take  a  piece 
of  caustic  potassa  or  of  potassa  cum  calce,  and  wraji  a 
little  tow  round  one  end  of  it,  so  that  he  may  tak« 
hold  of  it  with  safety  and  convenience.  The  other 
end  of  the  caustic  should  then  be  moistened  a  little, 
and  rubbed  very  quickly  on  the  portion  of  the  inteeu- 
ments  which  is  to  be  converted  into  an  eschar.  The 
caustic  is  to  be  rubbed  in  this  manner,  till  the  part 
turns  of  a  dull  brown  colour,  when  the  caustic  should 
be  carefully  washed  off"  with  a  little  wet  low,  and  a 
poultice  applied. 

As  soon  as  the  eschars  admit  of  being  removed,  a 
row  of  peas  or  beans,  connected  together  with  thread, 
should  be  laid  on  the  sore,  and  confined  there  with 
Bticking  plaster.  A  compress,  containing  a  piece  of 
pasteboard  or  sheet  lead,  is  then  to  be  bound  over  the 
peag  or  beans  with  a  roller.  In  consequence  of  the 
continued  pressure,  the  peas  or  beans  soon  form  little 
hollows  for  ihemselven,  in  which  they  .should  be  rogu 
larly  placed  every  day.    When  the  pressure  is  3ot  duly 


maintained,  the  granulations  are  apt  to  rise  so  higli^i 
that  ihe  peas  cannot  be  well  kept  on  the  part.    In  thi  ' 
circumstance,  the  surgeon  must  try  to  repress  the  hi^ 
surface  of  the  sore  by  sprinkling  on  it  a  little  savin 
powder  and  subacetute  of  copper,  mixed  together  ii 
equal  proportions.     When  this  plan  is  unavailing,  the 
reapplication  of  the  caustic  becomes  indispensable. 

Wliatever  time  may  be  requisite  to  restore  the  health 
as  well  as  the  use  of  the  limbs,  Mr.  Pott  thinks  that  the 
issues  should  be  kept  open  until  these  objects  arc  com- 
pletely fulfilled ;  and  even  longer,  especially  in  grow- 
ing children.  He  owns,  that  nothing  can  be  more  un- 
certain than  the  time  required  for  the  cure.  He  has 
seen  it  perfected  in  two  or  three  months ;  and  he  has 
known  it  require  two  years  ;  two-thirds  of  which  time 
passed,  before  there  was  any  visible  amendment. 

After  the  discharge  has  been  made  some  time,  the 
patient  is  found  to  be  better  in  all  general  respects,  and, 
if  of  age  to  distinguish,  will  acknowledge  that  he  feels 
himself  to  be  better  in  health  ;  he  begins  to  recover  his 
appetite,  gets  refreshing  sleep,  and  has  a  more  quiet  and 
less  hectical  pulse  ;  but  the  relief  which  he  feeis  above 
all  others,  is  from  having  got  rid  of  that  distressing 
sensation  of  tightness  about  the  stomach :  in  a  little 
time  more,  a  degree  of  warmth  and  a  sensibility  are 
felt  in  the  thighs,  which  they  liad  been  strangers  to  for, 
sometime;  and  generally  much  about  the  same  time, 
the  power  of  retaining  and  discharging  the  urine  and 
feces  begins  to  be  in  some  degree  exerted. 

The  first  return  of  the  power  of  motion   in  the 
limbs,  says  Mr.  Pott,  is  rather  disagreeable  ;  the  mo- 
tions being  involuntary,  and  of  the  spasmodic  kind 
principally  in  the  night;  and  generally  attended  with 
sense  of  pain  in  alllhe  muscles  concerned. 

At  this  point  of  amendment,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing,  especially  in  bad  cases,  for 
the  patient  to  stand  some  time  without  making  any 
farther  progress :  this,  in  adults,  occasions  impatience, 
and  in  parents,  despair :  but  in  the  milder  kind  of, 
case,  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  generally  sooi 
follows  the  involuntary. 

The  knees  and  ankles  by  degrees  lose  their  stiff- 
ness, and  the  relaxation  of  the  latter  enables  the  patient 
to  set  his  feet  flat  upon  the  ground,  the  certain  mark 
that  the  power  of  walking  will  soon  follow ;  but  those 
joints,  having  lost  their  rigidity,  become  exceedingly 
weak,  and  are  not  for  some  time  capable  of  serving  the 
purpose  of  progression. 

An  attentive  examination  of  the  morbid  appear- 
ances, and  their  effects  in  different  subjects,  led  Mr 
Pott  to  conclude,  among  other  things,  that  the  dise2is^ 
which  produces  these  effects  on  the  spine  and  the  parta 
in  its  vicinity,  is  what  is  in  general  called  scrofula. 

That  ulceration  or  caries  of  the  bodies  of  the  verte- 
bra affected,  is  the  common  morbid  change,  and  not 
enlargement.  * 

That  when  the  attack  is  made  upon  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebrffi,  the  sternum  and  ribs,  for  want  of  proper  sup- 
port, necessarily  give  way,  and  deformity,  additional 
to  the  curve,  is  produced. 

That  this  kind  of  caries  is  always  confined  to  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrte,  seldom  or  never  affecting  the 
articular  processes.  Two  cases  were  seen  by  Pott,  in 
which  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  were  completely  de 
tached  from  their  processes,  so  as  to  leave  the  mem- 
brane of  the  spinal  marrow  perfectly  bare. 

That  without  this  destruction  of  the  bodies  of  lh«i 
vertebrae,  there  can  be  no  curvature  of  the  kind  here 
treated  of;  or,  in  other  words,  that  erosion  is  the  siru 
qua  non  of  this  disease ;  that  although  there  can  be  no 
tr'ue  curve  without  caries,  yet  there  is,  and  that  not  un 
frequently,  caries  without  curvu. 

That  the  caries  with  curvature  and  viselesa  limbs  i." 
niosv  frequently  of  the  cervical  or  dorsal  vertebre,  the 
caries  without  curve  of  the  lumbal;  though  this  is  bv 
no  means  constant  or  necessary. 

That  in  the  case  of  carious  spine,  wilhoutcurvature. 
it  most  frequently  happens  that  internal  absceases  and 
collections  of  matter  are  formed,  which  matter  makes 
its  way  outwards,  and  appears  in  the  hip,  groin,  or 
thigh;  or,  being  detained  within  the  body,  destroys  the 
patient :  the  real  and  immediate  cause  of  whose  death 
is  seldom  known  or  even  rightly  guessed  at,  unless  the 
dead  body  be  examined. 

That  what  arc  commonly  called  lumbal  and  psoas 
abscesses  are  not  unfrequcntly  produced  in  this  man 
ner,  and  therefore  when  we  use  those  terms,  we  sJiould 
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be  understood  to  mean  only  a  description  of  the  course 
which  such  matter  has  pursued  in  its  way  outwards  or 
the  place  where  it  makes  its  appearance  externally, 
the  terms  really  meaning  nothing  more,  nor  conveying 
any  precise  idea  of  the  nature,  seat,  or  origin  of  a  dis- 
temper subject  to  great  variety,  and  from  wiiich  va- 
riety its  very  different  symptoms  and  events  in  different 
subjects  can  alone  be  accounted  for. 

That,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  a  caries  of  the 
spine  is  more  frequently  a  cause  than  an  effect  of 
these  abscesses. 

That  the  true  curvature  of  the  spine,  from  within 
outwards,  of  which  the  paralytic  or  useless  state  of  the 
lower  limbs  is  a  too  frequent  consequence,  is  itself  but 
one  effect  of  a  distempered  spine ;  such,  case  being 
always  attended  with  a  number  of  complaints  which 
arise  from  the  same  cause:  the  generally  received 
opinion,  therefore,  that  all  tlie  attending  symptoms 
are  derived  from  the  curvature,  considered  abstractedly, 
is  by  no  means  founded  in  truth,  and  may  be  productive 
of  very  erroneous  conduct. 

That  when  two  or  more  vertebrre  are  affected,  form- 
ing a  large  curve,  however  perfect  the  success  of  the 
treatment  may  be  with  regard  to  the  restoration  of 
health  and  limbs,  yet  the  curvature  will  and  must 
remain,  in  consequence  of  the  union  of  the  bones 
with  each  other. 

That  the  useless  state  of  the  limbs  is  by  no  means  a 
consequence  of  the  altered  figure  of  the  spine  or  of 
the  disposition  of  the  bones  with  regard  to  each  other, 
but  merely  of  the  caries:  of  this  truth  there  needs  no 
other  proof  than  what  may  be  drawn  from  the  cure  of 
a  large  and  extensive  curvature,  in  which  three  or 
more  vertebrae  were  concerned ;  in  this  the  deformity 
always  remains  unaltered  and  unalterable,  notwith- 
standing the  patient  recovers  both  health  and  limbs. 

Pott  contends,  that  a  morbid  state  of  the  parts  pre- 
vious to  deformity,  caries,  or  curve,  must  be  allowed. 
All  the  general  complaints  of  persons  afflicted  with 
this  disorder,  he  says,  will,  upon  careful  inquiry,  be 
found  to  have  preceded  any  degree  of  deformity,  to 
have  increased  as  the  curve  became  apparent,  and  to 
have  decreased  as  the  means  used  for  relief  took  place : 
the  pain  and  tightness  about  the  stomach,  the  indiges- 
tion, the  want  of  appetite,  the  disturbed  sleep,  &;c.  &c. 
gradually  disappear,  and  the  marks  of  returning  health 
become  observable,  before  the  limbs  recover  the  smallest 
degree  of  their  power  of  moving. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  admitted  to  be  as  true,  that 
when,  from  extent  or  degree  or  inveteracy  of  the  caries, 
the  issues  are  found  to  be  unequal  to  the  wished- for 
effect,  the  general  complaints  receive  no  amendment ; 
but  increase  until  the  patient  sinks  under  them. 

If  all  this  be  true,  says  Mr.  Pott,  and  it  be  found  that 
the  issues  are  capable  of  effecting  a  perfect  cure,  oven 
after  a  caries  has  taken  place,  and  that  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
same  means,  made  use  of  in  due  time,  might  prove  a 
preventive  1 

Besides  the  forms  of  disease  of  the  spine  treated  of 
in  this  article,  the  observations  of  Mr.  Wilson  prove, 
that  the  distemper  may  sometimes  begin  within  the 
theca  vertebralis,  and  thence  extend  to  the  bones.  He 
also  demonstrated  at  the  College  of  Sureeons,  scrofu- 
lous tumours  in  the  spinal  marrow.  Such  diseases 
would  create  a  loss  of  power  in  the  parts  below  them, 
without  any  curvature  of  the  spine. — {Lectures  on  the 
Skeleton,  Src.  p.  397.) 

In  France,  the  same  indication  is  followed  as  that  on 
which  Mr.  Pott  lays  stress,  viz.,  to  endeavour  to  arrest 
the  disease  of  the  spine  by  means  applied  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  morbid  parts.  But  instead  of  employing 
caustic  issues,  the  moxa  is  used,  and  sometimes  re- 
peated cupping  near  the  affected  hones ;  both  which 
means  were  particularly  reconnncnded  by  Desault. 

Another  practice  which  yet  has  partisans,  though  it 
was  strongly  disnpproved  of  by  Pott,  is  that  of  sup- 
porting the  spine  with  machinery.  Perhaps  the  latter 
author  may  have  carried  his  objtclions  to  this  method 
beyond  all  reason,  and  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  liar- 
riaon  (sec  Land.  Med.  and  Physical  Journ.  J^ov,  1820), 
I  believe  no  modern  ptactitioner  now  ever  advises  it 
nn  the  supposition  of  there  being  any  dislocation;  an 
error  which  formerly  prevailed.  As  Mr,  Brodie  ob- 
•ervea,  certainly  no  machinen  oufrht  ever  to  be  em 
ployed  for  the  purjio.se  of  elonKaling  the  spine  and  cor- 
iccling  the  deformity:  hut  if  llicy  be  used  simply  to 
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take  off  the  weight  of  the  head,  chest,  and  upper  ex- 
tremities, from  the  diseased  part  of  the  spine,  they  may 
sometimes  be  of  service.  The  late  Sir  James  Earle 
had  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  their  utility.  1  be- 
lieve, with  Mr.  Brodie,  that  they  ought  never  in  the 
first  instance  to  supersede  the  constant  maintenance  of 
the  horizontal  position;  but  that  they  may  be  advan- 
tageous, when  circumstances  make  it  desirable,  that 
the  patient  should  begin  to  sit  up  a  part  of  the  day. — 
{On  Diseases  of  Ike  Joint,  p.  291.) 

From  Mr.  Pott's  own  account,  it  will  be  seen,  that  he 
never  pretended  that  issues  kept  open  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  disease  were  a  sure  means  of  relief;  and  a  late 
eminent  surgeon  has  actually  referred  the  good  which 
Pott  thought  accrued  from  them,  to  the  long  observance 
of  the  horizontal  posture.  Mr.  Baynton,  the  gentleman 
to  whom  I  allude,  also  mentions  that  M.  David  is  the 
only  writer  who  has  suggested  that  rest  would  effect 
the  cure  of  diseases  of  the  spine.  On  this  point,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Baynton  was  entirely  mistaken,  as,  about 
eighteen  years  ago,  Lodcr  wrote  some  remarks,  par- 
ticularly directed  to  the  object  of  recommending  quie- 
tude in  the  present  disease,  as  the  best  means  of  pro- 
moting anchylosis.— (See  Jlfcd.  Chir.  Beobachtungen.p. 
251, 9,00.  Weimar,  1794.) 

Now,  although  t  fully  concur  in  the  propriety  of 
keeping  the  patient  asquiet  as  possible  in  the  recumbent 
position,  inasmuch  as  motion  must  be  hurtful  to  the 
diseased  part  of  the  spine,  it  does  not  follow,  because 
this  admission  is  made,  that  issues  should  be  rejected, 
and  that  rest  must  do  every  thing.  In  one  part  of  Mr. 
Baynton's  reasoning,  an  error  prevails,  which  1  shall 
here  notice,  as  it  seems  greatly  to  have  influenced  his 
opinions;  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  has  not  been  re- 
marked by  the  critical  examiners  of  that  gentleman's 
book.  The  mistake  is  in  supposing  that  the  process, 
by  which  the  diseased  part  of  the  spine  is  to  be  restored 
and  united,  should  be  conducted  exactly  on  the  same 
principles  as  the  union  of  bones  free  from  disease.  In 
fact,  there  is  an  additional  indication,  which  is,  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  for  wliich  purpose  expe- 
rience proves  that  issues,  aided  by  rest,  are  the  means 
affording  the  best  chances  of  success.  I  have  attended 
several  children  myself,  who,  from  the  effect  of  issues, 
recovered  the  use  of  their  lower  extremities,  even 
though  they  could  not  be  kept  constantly  at  rest.  I 
nmst  also  give  my  testimony  to  the  truth  of  Mr.  Brodie's 
statement,  that  many  patients  are  benefited  almost 
immediately  the  issues  are  made,  or  uniformly  find 
themselves  better  after  each  application  of  the  caustic. 
—  (Ore  Diseases  of  Joints,  p.  282.)  In  some  cases, 
however,  caustic  issues  fail  to  afford  relief;  and  when 
they  are  of  no  use,  rest  in  the  horizontal  posture,  below 
ground,  I  believe,  must  soon  be  the  patient's  doom. 
Whether  the  occasional  failure  of  issues  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  advanced  progress  which  the  disease  has 
made,  or  to  its  having  begun  in  the  cancellous  structure 
of  the  vertebra;,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Brodie,  future  ob- 
servation must  decide. 

I  have  now  under  my  care  a  patient,  who  lost  the 
faculty  of  sensation  in  one  leg,  and  yet  retained  in  it 
the  power  of  motion  ;  while  the  other  leg  was  deprived 
of  motion,  but  not  of  feeling.  By  blistering  the  loins 
and  sacrum,  and  giving  tonics  and  aperient  medicines, 
I  have  so  far  succeeded  in  curing  the  patient,  that  he 
can  walk  about  his  room,  and  the  power  of  feeling,  in 
the  limb  that  was  deprived  of  it,  is  restored.  Cases  of 
this  description  tend  to  confirm  the  new  and  interesting 
doctrine  of  the  double  roots  of  the  spinal  nervca. 

Consult  Pott's  Chirurgical  Works,  vol.  3.  O.  Gebb, 
Select  Cases  of  the  Disorder  commonly  termed  Paralysis 
of  the  Lower  Extremities,  8vo.  Lond.  1782.  C.  H. 
Wilkinson,  Essays  on  Distortion  of  the  Spine,  S-c.  8vo 
Lond.  1798.  Loder,  Med.  Chir.  iieobachlunfren,  b.  1, 
p.  247,  ($-c.  Qvo.  Weimar,  1794.  .7.  C.  Frank,  Oratio  de 
Vertebralis  Colmnnm  in  Morbis  J)i/rnitat/;  Pavia, 
1791.  C.  Van  Hoy,  De  Scoliasi,  4to.  Lugd.  1774.  Sir 
J.  Earle,  Observations  on  the  Cure  of  Curved  Spine  ; 
in  which  the  effect  of  Mechanical  .Assistance  is  consi- 
dered, Qrio.  Lond.  1803.  Bcrgamaschi,  Osservaziont 
suHa  Inflammazione  drllo  Spinale  Mtdollo  e  drlle  sue 
Membrane,  Ato.  Pav.  1810.  7'.  Baijnton,  ,^n  Jlccount 
of  a  Successful  Method  of  Treatinff  Diseases  of  the 
Spine, 8vo.  Bristol,  1813.  //.  Karle,  in  Ediii.  Med.  and 
SurfT.  Journ.  for  January,  1HI.5.  ./.  /,.  Choulant, 
Decas  Pelvtum  Spinnrumque  Deformatarum,  Ato-  Ltpa. 
1818.     a.  Malsch,  Dc  nova  Machinn  Grarfiana  Di$ttr- 
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tianes  Spina  Dorsi  ad  Sanandas,  neenon  Disqmaitio 
Deformitatuni  istarum,  ito.  Berol,  1818.  ^bercrombie, 
in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  for  January^  1818. 
Kapelar,  in  Annuaire  Med.  Chir.  des  Bdpitaux  de 
Paris,  t.  1,  p.  390, 4£o.  Paris,  1819.  T.  Copeland,  Obs. 
on  the  Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  Diseased  Spine,  8vo. 
B.  C.  Brodie,  Pathological  and  Surgical  Observations 
OH  the  Joints,  p.  257,  <J-c.  8uo.  Land.  1818,  James 
Wilson,  Lectures  on  the  Structure  and  Physiology  of 
the  Skeleton,  and  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Bones  and 
Joints,  p.  395, 8vo.  Land.  1820.  fV.  T.  Ward,  Distor- 
tions of  the  Spine,  Chest,  and  Limbs,  8vo.  Land.  1822. 
J.  Shaw,  on  the  J^ature  and  Treatment  of  Distortions 


to  which  the  Spine  and  Bones  of  the  Chest  are  auiijecS 
<S-c.  8vo.  Land.  1823.  ./.  Boyle  on  Moxa  and  Spw 
yjrseases,  8vo.  Land.  1825. 

VINEGAR.     ^QG  Acetic  Acid. 

VINUM  OPII.  Take  of  extract  of  opium  H, 
cinnamon  bark  bruised,  cloves  bruised,  of  each  3j. ; 
wine  a  pint.  Macerate  for  eight  days,  and  filter.  The 
tliebaic  tincture,  or  liquid  laudanum  of  Sydenham.  In 
surgery,  it  is  often  preferred  to  the  common  tincture  of 
opium,  as  an  application  to  the  eye. 

VIPER,  BITE  OF.     See  Wounds. 

VOLVULUS.  (From  volvo,  to  roll  up.)  See  /ntu*- 
susception. 
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WART.  Mr.  Hunter  observes,  that  a  wart  appears 
to  be  an  excrescence  from  the  cutis,  or  a  tumour 
formed  upon  it,  by  which  means  it  becomes  covered 
with  a  cuticle,  which  i.s  either  strong  or  hard,  or  thin 
and  soft,  just  as  the  cuticle  is  that  covers  the  parts  from 
whicii  the  excrescence  arises.  Warts  are  radiated  from 
their  basis  to  their  circumference.  The  surface  of  the 
radii  appears  to  be  pointed,  or  granulated,  like  the  sur- 
face of  healthy  granulations,  with  the  exception  of 
being  harder  and  rising  higher.  The  surface  on  which 
a  wart  is  formed  seems  only  to  be  capable  of  producing 
one;  for  the  surrounding  and  connecting  surface  does 
nutthrow  out  asiinilarsuhstance.  Thus,  wlien  a  wart 
has  once  begun  to  grow,  it  rises  higher  and  higher 
without  becoming  larger  at  its  basis.  Such  excrescences 
seem  to  have  within  themselves  the  power  of  growing ; 
for,  as  Hunter  remarks,  after  they  have  risen  above  the 
surface  of  the  skin,  on  which  their  basis  cannot  grow 
larger,  they  swell  out  into  a  round  thick  substance, 
which  becomes  rougher  and  rougher. 

In  consequence  of  this  structure,  warts  are  liable  to 
be  hurt  by  bodies  rubbing  against  them,  and  from  such 
a  cause  they  often  bleed  very  profusely,  and  are  ren- 
dered sore  and  painful. — (On  the  Venereal  Disease,  p. 
250,  edit.  2.) 

As  warts  are  adventitious  substances,  and  not  any 
part  of  the  original  structure  of  the  body,  their  powers 
of  life  are  weak.  Hence,  when  stimulated  they  gene- 
rally become  smaller,  and  at  length  altogether  disap- 
pear or  drop  off. 

On  this  principle  warts  may  frequently  be  cured  by 
the  application  of  the  tinctiira  ferri  muriati,  sulphate 
of  copper,  or  a  powder  composed  of  the  powders  of 
savine  leaves  and  the  subacetate  of  copper,  in  equal 
proportions. 

However,  the  employment  of  stronger  escharotics, 
like  the  nitrate  of  silver  or  the  concentrated  acetic 
acid;  the  removal  of  such  excrescences  with  a  knife 
or  pair  of  scissors ;  or  tying  their  necks  with  a  ligature ; 
are  plans  frequently  preferred,  because  the  cure  is 
sooner  accomplished. 

The  last  two  methods  are  eligible  when  the  wart  has 
a  narrow  neck  ;  but  after  the  removal  of  the  excres- 
cence, it  is  still  proper  to  touch  the  root  witii  the  caustic 
or  the  acetic  acid;  for  unless  the  whole  be  completely 
destroyed,  the  wart  will  inevitably  grow  again. 

Warts  on  the  pudenda  and  about  the  anus,  scarcely 
ever  withstand  the  effect  of  the  powder  of  savine,  and 
subacetate  of  copper,  though  they  will  sometimes  resist 
a  course  of  mercury  adequate  to  cure  lues  venerea;  a 
consideration  which  led  Mr.  Hunter  to  believe  them  not 
to  be  syphilitic.  In  this  opinion,  I  believe  all  the  best 
surgeons  of  the  present  day  concur, 

VVHITLOW.  ( Panaris,  Onychia,  Panaritium,  Pa- 
ronyckia.)  A  whitlow  is  an  inflammation  at  the  end 
of  oneof  the  lingers  or  thumb,  exceedingly  painful,  and 
very  much  dispoised  to  suppurate.  The  toes  are  also 
sometimes  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

Writers  usually  divide  whitlows  into  four  kinds.  In 
the  first  or  mildest,  a  vesicle  filled  with  matter  com- 
monly arises  near  the  root  or  side  of  the  nail,  after  a 
superficial  inflammation  of  trivial  extent.  The  matter 
)■  situated  immediately  under  the  cuticle.  S(»metimes 
the  abscess  takes  place  under  the  nail,  in  which  case 
the  pain  is  severe,  and  not  imfrequently  shoots  uowards 
as  far  as  the  external  condyle.  I 
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The  second  kind  of  whitlow  is  chiefly  situated  in  it 
cellular  substance  under  the  cutis,  and  for  the  most 
part  occurs  at  the  very  end  of  the  finger.  In  this  case 
the  inflammatory  symptoms,  especially  the  pain,  are 
far  more  violent  than  in  other  common  inflammations 
of  not  greater  extent.  However,  although  the  pain  is 
thus  severe,  it  does  not  in  general  extend  far  from  thf 
part  aflected.  Writers  usually  impute  the  violence  of 
the  pain,  and  the  considerable  degree  of  inflammation 
attending  the  complaint,  to  the  hard  and  unyielding 
nature  of  the  skin  on  the  finger.  To  the  same  cause 
they  also  ascribe  the  difliculty  of  perceiving  any  fluc- 
tuation, after  matter  is  formed  ;  and  the  slowness  with 
which  the  pus  makes  its  way  outwards. 

The  third  kind  of  whitlow  is  distinguishable  from 
the  others  by  the  following  circumstances.  With  the 
most  excruciating  pain,  tiiere  is  little  swelling  in  the 
affected  finger,  but  a  vast  deal  in  the  hand,  particularly 
about  the  wrist,  and  over  the  whole  forearm.  The 
pain  extends  to  the  hand,  wrist,  elbow,  and  even  the 
slioulder.  When  suppuration  takes  place,  a  fluctuation 
can  never  be  felt  in  the  finger,  though  it  may  often  be 
distinctly  perceived  in  the  hand,  at  the  wrist,  or  even 
somewhere  in  the  forearm.  The  case  is  frequently 
accompanied  with  considerable  fever.  The  disease  is 
seated  in  the  tendons  and  their  sheaths,  and  the  powi 
of  moving  the  fingers,  and  even  the  whole  hand,  is  Ic 

Authors  describe  the  fourth  kind  of  whitlow, 
arising  principally  from  an  inflammation  of  theperio 
teum.  The  case  is  attended  with  one  peculiarity, 
which  is,  that  however  violent  the  pain  may  be,  it 
never  extends  to  the  hand  and  forearm,  nor  is  there 
any  external  swelling  of  the  affected  finger.  Suppu- 
ration generally  follows  very  soon,  the  usual  conse- 
quence of  wljich  is  a  caries, or  rather  a  necrosis  of  the 
subjacent  finger-bones. 

Whi-tlows  commonly  begin  on  the  inside  of  the 
fingers ;  but  they  do  occasionally  commence  on  the 
back  of  these  parts,  and  even  on  that  of  the  hand. 
Thougli  pain  about  the  wrist  is  usually  the  efl^ect  of 
inflammation  in  the  finger,  Acrel  mentions  a  case  ii 
which  the  disorder  was  altogether  confined  to  the  bar 
ilaeK.—irorfalle,  b.%  p.  191.^ 

Mr.  Wardrop  has  favoured  the  public  with  an  ac^ 
count  of  a  particular  species  of  whitlow,  which,  from 
its  malignant  character,  he  has  denominated  the  onychia 
inuligna.  "  The  commencement  of  this  disease  is 
marked  by  a  degree  of  swelling,  of  a  deep  red  colour, 
in  the  soft  parts  at  the  root  of  the  nail.  An  oozing  of 
a  thin  ichor  afterward  takes  place  at  the  cleft  formed 
between  the  root  of  the  nail  and  soft  parts,  and  at  last 
the  soft  parts  begin  to  ulcerate.  The  ulcer  appears  on 
the  circular  edge  of  the  soft  parts  at  the  root  of  the 
nail:  it  is  accompanied  with  a  good  deal  of  swelling, 
and  the  skin,  particularly  that  whicli  is  adjacent  to  the 
ulcer,  has  a  deep  purple  colour.  The  appearance  of 
the  ulcer  is  very  unhealthy,  the  edges  being  thin  and 
acute,  and  its  surface  covered  with  a  dull  yellow  or 
brown  coloured  lymph,  and  attended  with  an  ichorous 
and  very  fetid  discharge.  The  growth  of  the  nail  is 
interrupted,  it  loses  its  natural  colour,  and  at  some 
places  appears  to  have  but  little  connexion  with  the 
soft  parts.  In  this  state  (says  Mr.  Wardrop)  I  have 
seen  the  di-sease  continue  for  several  years,  so  that  the 
toe  or  finger  became  a  deformed  bulbous  mass.  The 
pain  is  sometimes  very  acute;  bat  the  disease  is  mOFt 
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commonly  indolent,  and  accompanied  with  little  un- 
easiness. This  disease  affects  both  the  toes  and  the 
Angers.  I  have  only  observed  it  on  the  great  toe,  and 
more  frequently  on  the  thumb  than  any  of  the  fingers. 
It  occurs,  too,  chiefly  in  young  people ;  but  I  have  also 
seen  adults  affected  with  it."— ( fVardrop,  in  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  5,  p.  135,  136.) 

The  causes  of  whitlows  are  generally  of  a  local  na- 
ture. Writers  enumerate  the  following  as  the  most 
common :  a  contusion ;  suddenly  warming  the  finger 
when  it  is  exceedingly  cold;  pricks  with  needles  or 
other  sharp  instruments ;  and  the  insinuation  of  irri- 
tating matter  into  scratches  on  the  finger.  A  surgeon, 
in  operating  for  a  fistula  in  ano,  has  been  known  to  cut 
his  finger,  and  have,  in  consequence  of  the  accident,  a 
very  severe  and  dangerous  kind  of  whitlow  Bicliter 
also  mentions  a  person,  who  had  a  most  obstinate 
whitlow,  in  consequence  of  a  slight  wound  on  the  fin- 
ger, in  examining  the  head  of  a  horse  that  had  the 
glanders.  Sometimes  the  cause  of  a  whitlow  depends 
on  a  splinter  or  thorn  which  continues  lodged  in  the 
ptJt.  Very  often  no  particular  cause  whatever  can  be 
asBigned  for  the  complaint. 

The  first  case,  which  occurs  about  the  root  of  the 
nail,  ought  to  be  opened  as  soon  as  possible.  When 
this  plan  is  not  adopted,  the  matter  is  apt  to  penetrate 
more  deeply,  reach  the  root  of  the  nail,  and  occasion 
a  loss  of  this  part.  When  an  effectual  opening  is  not 
made,  the  matter  collects  again.  In  general,  a  detach- 
ment of  the  cuticle  takes  place  as  far  as  the  abscess 
extends.  When  the  inflanunation  has  been  very  vio- 
lent, and  the  matter  lias  made  its  way  as  far  as  the 
loot  of  the  nail,  the  nail  itself  is  in  general  gradually 
detached,  while  the  denuded  portion  of  the  root  of  the 
nail  acts  on  the  sore  as  a  foreign  body,  and  hinders  it 
from  liealing.  Hence,  the  surgeon  should  repeatedly 
cut  away  as  much  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  nail  as  he 
can,  and  insinuate  a  little  soft  lint  between  the  margin 
of  the  nail  and  the  sore,  in  order  to  keep  the  latter 
from  being  irritated  by  the  former.  In  proportion  as 
the  old  nail  gradually  separates  a  new  one  makes  its 
appearance. 

When  matter  lies  under  the  nail,  an  opening  should 
he  made  through  the  part  as  speedily  as  possible  for  the 
discharge  of  the  abscess.  In  order  to  perform  this 
operation,  Richter  advises  the  surgeon  to  scrape  the 
nail  with  a  piece  of  glass  till  it  is  as  thin  as  it  can  well 
be,  when  it  may  be  cut  through  with  a  bistoury. 

In  the  second  species  of  whitlow,  suppuration  may 
sometimes  be  prevented,  and  the  inflanunation  be  re- 
solved by  the  timely  employment  of  proper  means. 
When  the  pain  is  violent,  and  acute  fever  prevails,  it 
may  be  advisable  to  bleed  the  patient.  In  a  few  se- 
vere cases,  the  application  of  three  or  four  leeches  to 
the  affected  finger  has  been  known  to  procure  prompt 
relief. — {Schmucker.)  Theden  thinks,  that  applying  a 
roller  round  the  finger,  hand,  and  arm,  and  frequently 
wetting  the  first  two  parts  with  a  lotion,  are  the  most 
certain  means  of  resolving  the  inflammation.  Plainer 
advises  the  finger  to  be  for  some  time  immersed  in 
water  as  warm  as  the  patient  can  bear.  Some  recom- 
mend the  external  use  of  camphorated  spirit,  or  the 
linimentum  ammonire ;  while  others  advise  the  affected 
finger  to  be  plunged  in  a  warm  solution  of  soap,  or  an 
alkaline  lotion.  When  the  whitlow  is  occasioiiid  by 
a  prick,  (larticular  care  must  be  taken  that  no  extrane- 
ous substance  remain  in  the  puncture. 

When  the  symptoms  do  not  abate  by  the  fourth  day, 
Richter  recommends  an  opening  to  be  made.  Even 
when  no  fluctuation  is  discovered  he  approves  of. 
making  a  crucial  incision  in  the  seat  of  the  pain,  and 
he  states,  that  although  no  matter  may  be  discharged, 
the  patient  always  derives  infinite  relief  from  the  ope- 
ration. The  benefit,  he  says,  may  either  be  imputed 
to  the  bleeding  or  to  the  division  of  the  hard  tense 
skin,  which  compresses  the  subjacent  inflamed  parts. 
Sometimes  the  collection  of  matter  can  be  plainly  felt, 
and,  in  this  case,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  about  Iho 
place  where  the  opening  should  be  made.  However, 
it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  opening  should 
always  he  made  pufficiently  large.  When  the  siirueon 
makes  a  sninll  ptmcturc  it  soon  closes  again,  and  a  re- 
petition of  the  operaticm  becomes  necessary.  When 
'  opening  the  abHce«B  ia  delayed,  the  ihera  of  the  flexor 
tendons  easily  becnnics  affected,  or  the  matter  may 

r;ad  to  a  considerable  'xtent  under  the  skin.    Some- 
es  It  makes  its  way  through  the  cutis  by  ulceration, 


and  raises  up  the  cuticle.  In  this  case,  a»  soon  as  the 
cuticle  has  been  opened,  a  director  should  be  introduced 
into  the  aperture  in  the  skin,  and  the  latter  opening  be 
enlarged  with  a  bistoury. 

The  third  species  of  whitlow  seldom  affects  the  last 
phaldnx  of  the  fingers:  but  generally  the  second  or 
third.  In  this  case,  Richter  enjoins  us  never  to  defer 
making  an  opening  longer  than  the  third  day.  If  we 
wait  till  suppuration  happens,  we  shall  wait  till  the 
tendons  are  destroyed  and  the  use  of  the  finger  is  lost. 
In  the  case  under  consideration,  the  matter  is  always 
of  bad  quality  and  very  small  in  quantity.  A  fluctua- 
tion in  the  finger  can  seldom  be  felt.  However,  in  a 
few  instances,  the  matter  is  perceptible  at  the  extremity 
of  the  finger  or  about  the  finger-joints ;  but  more  often 
ill  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or  near  the  wrist.  In  these 
circumstances  the  tendons  are  in  general  already  de- 
stroyed, and  a  stiffness  of  the  finger  and  hand  is  to  be 
apprehended.  When  the  complaint  is  the  consequence 
of  a  puncture,  the  best  plan,  according  to  Richter,  is  at 
once  to  enlarge  the  wound ;  for,  in  tliis  sort  of  case,  all 
other  methods  are  unavailing.  It  is  not  enough,  how- 
ever, to  cut  through  the  skin;  the  tendinous  theca 
itself  must  be  laid  open. 

When  a  collection  of  matter  forms  towards  the 
wrist,  attended  with  violent  pain  in  that  situation,  an 
opening  must  also  be  made  there.  If  an  opening 
should  have  already  been  made  in  the  hand,  a  probe 
in.iy  be  introduced  into  the  wound,  and  another  aper- 
ture made  in  an  eligible  situation  by  cutting  on  the 
end  of  the  instrument.  In  the  same  way  Ricliter  ad- 
vises an  opening  to  be  made  in  any  part  of  'he  fore- 
arm, where  great  pain,  or  the  symptoms  of  suppura- 
tion may  indicate  its  propriety. 

In  the  fourth  kind  of  vvhillow,  early  incisions  made 
down  to  the  bone  are  the  most  certain  means  of  ob- 
viating the  danger.  When  such  incisions  are  not  made 
early  enoutjh,  suppuration  takes  place,  and  the  bone 
perishes.  The  cut  is  to  be  made  in  the  place  where 
the  pain  is  most  severe.  When  the  first  phalanx  is 
affected,  the  incision  may  be  made  in  front  of  the  fin- 
ger, but  when  the  second  or  third  is  the  seat  of  the 
complaint,  the  opening  should  be  made  on  one  side. 
However,  in  order  that  the  opening  may  be  useful,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  it  down  to  the  bone. 
When  the  incision  is  delayed  too  long,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  unhealthy  matter  is  usually  detected,  and  the 
bone  is  found  in  the  state  of  necrosis.  As  an  exfolia- 
tion can  hardly  be  expected  in  this  situation,  it  is  best 
to  remove  at  once  the  diseased  piece  of  bone.  When, 
the  last  phalanx  alone  is  affected,  the  finger  retains  its 
form,  with  the  exception  of  its  end  being  a  little  shorter 
and  flatter.  When  the  disease,  however,  is  situated 
in  the  third  phalanx,  Richter  thinks  it  better  to  am- 
putate the  finger  than  remove  the  diseased  bone,  as  the 
finder,  if  left,  would  always  remain  stiff'  and  unser- 
viceable.— (See  ..^nfang&gr.  der  fVundarzneylcunst, 
vol.  7.) 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  species  of  whit 
low  named  by  Mr.Wardrop  onychia  maligna,  all  local 
applications  have  in  many  instances  proved  quite  in 
effectual,  and  tlie  part  been  amputated.  The  only  local 
treatment  which  Mr.  Wardrop  has  ever  seen  relieve 
this  complaint  has  been  the  evulsion  of  the  nail,  and 
afterward  the  occasional  application  of  escharotics  to 
the  ulcerated  surface.  I  have  myself  seen  a  similar 
plan  occasionally  succeed,  and  the  applications  which 
appeared  to  answer  best  were  arsenical  lotions,  Plun- 
ket's  caustic,  or  a  very  strong  solution  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver.  Nothing,  however,  will  avail,  till  the  nail  is 
removed,  and  its  total  separation  sometimes  takes  up  a 
good  deal  of  time,  unless  the  patient  submit  to  the 
great  pain  of  having  it  cut  away. 

In  four  cases  of  the  onychia  maligna,  Mr.  Wardrop 
tried  with  success  the  exhibition  of  mercury.  It  was 
given  in  small  doses  at  first,  and  afterward  increased, 
so  as  to  affect  the  gums  in  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
days.  When  the  system  was  in  this  state,  the  sores  In 
general  soon  assumed  a  healing  appearance,  and  the 
bulbous  swelling  gradually  disappctared.— (See  Med 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  5,  p.  138.) 

[Dr.  J.  H.  Whitridee,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  inform! 
me,  that  in  rases  of  whitlow,  wln^n  by  neglect  or  mal 
treatment  the  bone  becomes  carious,  he  has  freqiieritly 
preserved  the  member  by  a  timely  removnl  of  tin-  dis- 
eased bone.  Persons  much  in  the  habit  of  uhuik  the 
pen,  and  others  whose  livelihood  dtpcncU  on  their  rf 
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taining  the  use  of  the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  are  the 
subjects  to  whom  this  operation  is  sometimes  signally 
beneficial.  Dr.  \V.  lias  several  limes  removed  the  bone 
of  the  first  phalanx,  and  twice  that  of  the  second, 
and  still  preserved  sufficient  flexibility  of  the  member 
to  use  it  with  tolerable  dexterity.  The  other  fingers, 
under  similar  circumstances,  may  be  amputated  with- 
out materially  interfering  with  ordinary  manipulations. 

This  disease  is  so  often  neglected  or  mismanaged  by 
timid  practitioners,  that  in  the  cases  alluded  to,  it  is 
often  important  to  be  possessed  of  a  remedial  means 
at  once  so  professional  and  so  humane. — lieese.] 

WOUNDS.  A  great  deal  of  the  subject  of  wounds 
has  been  already  considered  in  the  articles  Gun-shot 
Wounds ;  Head,  Injuries  of;  Hemorrhage ;  Hydro- 
fhobia ;  Parotid  Duct ;  Sutures;  Tetanus;  Throat;  ^c. 

A  wound  may  be  defined  to  be  a  recent  solution  of 
continuity  in  the  soft  parts,  suddenly  occasioned  by 
external  causes,  and  generally  attended  at  first  with 
hemorrhage. 

Wounds  in  general  are  subject  to  considerable  variety 
in  their  nature,  degree  of  danger,  facility  of  cure,  and 
the  consequences  which  are  to  be  apprehended  from 
them.  Some  wounds  are  quite  trivial,  not  extending 
more  deeply  than  the  skin  and  cellular  membrane; 
while  others  are  very  serious  and  dangerous,  penetrat- 
ing the  muscles,  tendons,  large  blood-vessels,  and  nerves 
of  importance.  There  are  also  certain  wounds  which 
are  not  confined  to  the  soft  parts,  but  injure  even  the 
bones;  such  are  many  sabre-cuts,  which  frequently 
separate  at  once  both  a  portion  of  the  scalp  and  the 
subjacent  part  of  the  skull.  Many  wounds  of  the  head, 
ehest,  and  abdomen  injure  the  organs  contained  in 
those  cavities.  In  short,  the  varieties  and  the  degree 
of  danger  attending  wounds  in  general,  depend  very 
much  upon  some  of  the  following  circumstances:  the 
extent  of  the  injuiy;  the  kind  of  instrument  with 
which  it  lias  been  inflicted;  the  violence  which  the 
fibres  of  the  part  have  suffered,  in  addition  to  their 
division ;  the  size  and  importance  of  the  blood-vessels 
and  nerves  which  happen  to  be  injured ;  tlie  nature  of 
the  wounded  part,  in  respect  to  its  general  power  of 
healing  favourably  or  not ;  whether  the  operations  of 
the  system  at  large,  and  life  itself,  can  be  well  sup- 
ported or  not,  while  the  functions  of  the  wounded  part 
are  disturbed,  interrupted,  or  suspended  by  the  acci- 
oant;  the  youth  or  old  age  of  the  patient;  the  good- 
ness or  badness  of  his  constitution;  and  the  opportu- 
nities which  there  may  be  of  administering  proper  sur- 
gical aid  and  assistance  of  every  kind. 

All  wounds  of  considerable  size  or  depth,  not  pro- 
ducing immediate  death,  are  followed  by  more  or  le.ss 
disturbance  of  the  whole  constitution;  by  a  fever, 
which,  on  account  of  its  being  an  effect  of  the  local 
injury,  is  sometimes  called  symptomatic;  and  some- 
times sympathetic,  in  consequence  of  its  being,  as  it 
were,  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  animal  economy 
with  the  wounded  part.  It  is  likewise  frequently 
named  ivfiammatory  fever,  as  being  a  constant  attend- 
ant on  severe  inflanunation.  A  description  of  it  will 
be  f<iund  in  another  part  of  this  work.— (See  Fevers.) 

Wounds,  especially  those  of  the  fingers  and  toes, 
and  other  tendinous  parts,  are  occasionally  productive 
of  another  form  of  constitutional  disturbance,  affecting 
in  a  violent  degree  the  muscular  system,  and  well 
known  by  the  name  of  locked-jaw.  Of  this  I  have 
fully  treated  in  another  article.— -(See  Tetanus.) 

Profusely  suppurating  wounds,  the  cure  of  which  is 
retarded  by  any  incidental  circumstances,  invariably 
bring  on  great  debility,  and  a  particular  disturbance  of 
the  sanguiferous,  secreting,  digestive,  nervous,  and 
other  systems,  known  by  the  name  of  hectic  fever,  of 
wliich  I  have  also  delivered  an  account.— (See  Fevers.) 

Another  complication  of  wounds,  often  met  with  in 
crowded  military  hospitals,  is  a  peculiar  species  of 
m<5rtification,  frequently  supposed  to  be  contagious; 
and  already  described  in  the  article  Hospital  Gan- 
grene. 

Besides  these  consequences  of  wounds,  it  is  my  duty 
to  mention  another  very  common  one,  which  seems  to 
be  intimately  connected  with  the  patient's  temperament 
or  habit  of  body.  I  here  allude  to  erysipelas,  which 
may  be  excited  by  a  wound,  instead  of  healthy  phleg- 
monous inflammation. — (See  Erysipelas.) 

I  may  as  well  here  also  briefly  advert  to  another  com- 
plication of  WOU  nds ;  namely,  to  the  formation  of  absces- 
ses in  the  liver,  lungs,  around  the  joints,  or  in  other  im- 


portant organs,  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  fr 
the  wounded  part.  These  occasional  suppuraiions 
the  liver  and  lungs,  after  injuries  of  the  head,  have  1 
known  to  surgeons  for  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  }•< 
They  have  been  noticed  by  Le  Dran,  Schmucker, 
Klein ;  and  they  have  again  been  recently  brought  ui 
der  consideration  by  Mr.  Rose  and  Mr.  Arnott. — (S^ 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vols.  14  and  15.)  The  latter  writ 
conjectures,  that  they  may  depend  upon  the  absorptii 
of  some  specific  matter  from  the  wounded  part,  and 
I  have  elsewhere  detailed  (see  Veins),  he  imputes  ti 
fatal  symptoms  of  phlebitis,  in  which  similar  abi 
are  frequently  found  in  the  viscera,  or  around  the 
to  the  same  cause,  and  not  to  the  extension  of 
flammalion  along  the  lining  of  the  vein  to  the  vei 
cavse,  and  even  the  heart. 

Wounds  are  distinguished  by  surgical  writers  ii 
several  kinds ;  viz.  incised,  punctured,  contused,  lace- 
rated, poisoned,  and  gun-shot  wounds.    They  also  make 
another  equally  important  division  into  Wounds  of  the 
Head,  Thorax,  .Abdomen,  &rc. 

Of  gun-shot  wounds,  and  wounds  of  the  head,  an  a 
count  has  already  been  given. — (See  Gun-shot  Wotim 
and  Head,  Injuries  of.)  The  other  cases  I  shall  no' 
proceed  to  consider. 

Incised  Wounds. — As  a  general  observation,  it  m 
be  stated  that,  cccteris  paribus,  a  wound  which  is  mad^ 
with  a  sharp  cutting  instrument,  which  is,  in  short,  a 
mere  incision,  is  attended  witli  less  hazard  of  danger- 
ous consequences    than  any  other  kind  of   wound 
whatever.    The  fibres  have  only  been  simply  divided ; 
they  have  suffered  no  contusion  nor  laceration ;  con« 
sequently,  they  are  less  likely  to  inflame  severely,  or 
suppurate,  or  slough;  and  they  commonly  admit 
being  united  again  in  a  very  expeditious  manner. 

Generally,  simple  incised  wounds  bleed  more  freel;^ 
than  contused  and  lacerated  ones,  which  at  first  some 
times  scarcely  pour  out  any  blood  at  all,  although  con 
siderable  blood-vessels  may  be  injured.     But  this  ci 
cumstance,  apparently  diminishing  the  danger  of  coi 
tused  and  lacerated  wounds,  is  deceitful,  and  serves 
ther  to  render  the  case  in  reality  more  perilous,  by 
ducing  the  inexperienced   practitioner  to  be  off'  hij 
guard  against  hemorrhage.    Thus,  in  gun-shot  wounds, 
it  often  happens,  that  on  their  first  occurrence  the  bleed- 
ing is  trivial ;  but  the  side  of  some  large  artery  having 
suffered  great  violence  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  it 
may  ulcerate  or  slough,  a  week  or  ten  days  afterwan' 
and  an  alarming,  and  even  fatal,  eff"usion  of  blood  " 
the  result. 

In  cases  of  simple  incised  wounds,  the  bleedini 
wliich  at  once  takes  place  from  all  the  divided  vessels, 
is  a  source  of  very  useful  information  to  the  surgeon, 
inasmuch  as  it  enables  him  to  judge  what  danger  is  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  hemorrhage,  whether  the  cut 
vessels  are  large  enough  to  demand  the  ligature,  or,  on 
the  contrary,  whether  they  are  such  as  will  cease  to 
bleed  either  by  slight  pressure  or  of  their  own  accord. 

In  a  recent  simple  incised  wound,  there  are  three  ob 
jects  which  the  surgeon  should  endeavour  to  accom- 
plish without  the  least  delay.  The  first,  and  that  which 
requires  his  immediate  interference,  is  the  bleeding, 
which  must  be  checked.  The  second  is  the  removal 
of  all  extraneous  matter  from  the  surface  of  the  woun 
The  third  is  the  reunion  of  the  opposite  sides  of  t 
injury. 

When  the  divided  vessels  are  not  above  a  certain 
size,  the  bleeding  soon  spontaneously  ceases,  and  no 
surgical  measures  need  be  taken  on  this  particular  ac- 
count. When  the  wounded  vessels  are  even  somewhat 
larger,  and  their  situation  is  favourable  for  compres- 
sion with  a  bandage,  it  is  often  advisable  to  close  the 
wound  and  apply  compresses  and  a  roller,  rather  than 
have  recourse  to  ligatures,  which  always  create  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  irritation  and  suppuration.  However, 
though  I  have  made  this  observation,  I  should  be  ex- 
ceedingly sorry  to  appear  at  all  against  the  general  pre- 
ference to  ligatures,  whenever  the  wounded  arteries 
are  above  a  certain  magnitude.  In  this  circumstance, 
tying  the  bleeding  vessels  is  the  only  safe  mode  of  pro 
ceeding.  When  the  artery  is  of  considerable  size,  and 
its  mouth  can  be  readily  seen,  the  most  proper  instru- 
ment for  taking  hold  of  it  is  a  pair  of  forceps.  In  ap- 
plying the  ligature,  the  surgeon  must  take  care  to  pull 
its  ends  in  such  a  manner  that  the  noose  will  not  rise 
above  the  mouth  of  the  vessel,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
altering  the  direction  of  the  force  employed  in  tighieiv 
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fng  the  ligature,  the  ends  of  tlie  thumbs  are  generally 
made  use  of.  The  tenaculum  isponimonJy  employed 
for  taking  up  arteries,  which  are  not  large  and  distinct. 

Fine  ligatures,  of  sufficient  strength,  are  at  present 
often  applied,  as  well  to  large  as  small  vessels  ;  an  im- 
provement, to  the  establishment  of  which  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Jones,  and  ihe  writings  of  Dr.  Veitch,  ma- 
terially contributed.  One  half  of  eacli  ligature  should 
always  be  cut  oft' before  the  wound  is  closed,  and  there 
are  some  surgeons  who  prefer  the  mctliod  of  cutting  otf 
all  the  ligature,  except  what  I'orms  the  noose  imme- 
diately round  tJie  artery.— {Delpech,  Mini,  sur  la  Pour- 
riture  d'JJdpital,  p.  29 ;  Lawrence^  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  6,  p.  15G.)  To  the  latter  plan,  liowever,  a  few  sur- 
geons have  adduced  objections,  particularly  Mr.  Guthrie, 
who  only  admits  the  utility  of  it  in  cases  vvliere  the 
wound  will  not  unite  by  the  first  intention  (O/i  Gun- 
shot fVounds,  p.  94),  and  Mr.  Cross,  of  Norwich. — 
(See  the  London  Medical  Repository,  vol.  7,  p.  353.; 
The  experiments  of  Mr.  Cross  tend  to  the  following 
conclusions : 

First,  If  the  wounds  do  not  unite  by  the  first  inten- 
tion, the  ligatures  may  escape  with  the  discliarge,  with- 
out any  inconvenience. 

Secondly,  If  common  ligatures  of  twine  are  cut  short, 
the  wound  may  unite  over  tliem,  and  they  may  be 
found  in  abscesses  after  an  interval  of  many  weelcs. 

Thirdly,  If  the  finest  dentist's  silli  be  employed  in 
the  same  way,  and  the  wound  unite  over  it,  the  ligature 
may  be  detached  from  the  vessel,  and  remain  buried  in 
an  abscess,  where  it  will  be  found  at  dilferent  periods, 
from  one  to  seven  months;  and  this  may  happen, 
whether  the  vet^te\  be  firmly  compressed  witli  a  single 
ligature  or  divided  between  two  ligatures,  so  as  to  imi- 
tate the  circumstances  under  which  vessels  are  tied  af- 
ter operations. 

Fourthly,  If  Indian  silk,  fine  as  hair,  be  put  round  a 
vessel,  so  as  to  diminish  its  diameter,  or  to  ettect  its  obli- 
teration by  just  compressing  its  sides  togetlier,  it  may 
remain  in  this  situation,  witliout  exciting  abscess,  or 
producing  any  inconvenience.  The  ligature  may  be 
thus  applied  to  compress  an  artery  for  the  cure  of  aneu- 
rism ;  but  not  to  secure  vessels  divided  in  operations. 
If  a  thin  ligature  be  drawn  sufficiently  light  upon  a  ves- 
sel on  the  face  of  a  stump  to  be  secure,  Mr.  Cross  is 
persuaded,  that  tlie  extremity  of  the  vessel  which  be- 
comes insulated,  as  it  were,  must  die. — (See  London 
Med.  Reposit.  vol.  7,  p.  3G3.)  It  deserves  attention 
that  the  preceding  inferences  are  chiefly  founded  on 
experiments  made  upon  asses  and  dogs.  For  farther 
observations,  see  .Aneurism,  Hemorrhage,  Ligature, 
Surgery,  <$-c. 

Tlie  bleeding  having  been  suppressed,  the  next  object 
is  to  remove  any  extraneous  matter,  such  as  dirt,  bits 
of  gla.«s,  clots  of  blood,  &c.,  from  tiie  surface  of  the 
wound.  Were  this  circumstance  neglected,  the  plan 
of  uniting  the  opposite  sides  of  the  cut  by  the  adhesive 
inflammation,  or  by  what  is  more  frequently  termed, 
union  by  the  first  intention,  would  in  general  be  frus- 
trated. 

As  soon  as  attention  lias  been  paid  to  the  foregoing 
indications,  the  surgeon  must  put  the  lips  of  the  wound 
in  contact,  and  take  measures  for  keeping  them  in  this 
state  until  they  liave  grown  firmly  together.  The  sides 
of  incised  wounds  are  kept  in  a  state  of  apposition  by 
means  of  adhesive  plaster,  a  proper  position,  the  pres- 
sure of  a  roller,  and,  in  a  few  particular  instances,  by 
the  employment  of  sutures. 

With  respect  to  sutures,  as  they  create  pain,  irrita- 
tion, and  some  degree  of  suppuration,  they  ought  ne- 
ver to  be  employed  when  the  parts  can  be  kept  in 
contact  without  them.  However,  certain  cases  require 
them,  and  it  is  admitted  by  many  experienced  surgeons 
that  in  sabre-wounds  of  the  ears,  eyelids,  nose,  and 
lips,  it  is  proper  to  use  them.— (See  Jlssalini's  Ma- 
nuale  di  Chir.  Parte  Seconda,  p.  10.)  An  account  of  the 
several  kinds  of  sutures,  with  remarks  on  their  em- 
ployment, will  be  found  in  the  article  Sutures. 

The  best  and  most  common  method  of  keeping  the 
surfaces  of  divided  parts  in  contact  is  by  means  of 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  When  they  arc  to  b(!  a|)- 
plied,  the  surgeon  should  put  the  wounded  limb  or  parts 
in  the  position  which  is  most  favourable  to  bringing  the 
\ lips  of  the  wound  togclhctr.  With  this  viinv,  a  posi- 
tion should  generally  be  clioscn  which  relaxes  the  skin 
and  Bubjacent  nmsoles.  An  assistant  should  then  jilace 
the  edges  of  the  wound  as  evenly  togetlier  as  possible, 


and  hold  them  in  this  state  until  the  surgeon  basse* 
cured  them  in  this  condition  by  strips  of  adhesive  plas- 
ter, applied  across  the  line  of  tlie  wound.  In  general,  it 
is  deemed  advisable  lo  leave  a  small  interspace  of  about; 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  between  each  two  strips  of  plaster, 
by  which  means  the  matter  cannot  be  confined  in  case 
of  suppuration.  Over  these  first  strips,  lint  is  to  be  ap- 
plied, and  kept  in  its  place  with  other  pieces  of  adhe- 
sive plaster.  Then,  if  necessary,  a  pledget  and  com- 
presses are  to  be  put  on  the  part,  and,  lastly,  the  band- 
age or  roller  is  to  be  applied. 

In  this  manner  the  fresh-cut  surfaces  are  brought  into 
contact;  and  to  preserve  them  quietly  in  this  state,  is 
the  next  great  aim  which  the  surgeon  should  have  in 
view.  The  wounded  part  should  be  laid  in  the  pos- 
ture which  was  found  the  most  favourable  for  approx- 
imating the  sides  of  the  cut  at  the  time  of  applying  the 
dressings,  and  the  patient  should  be  directed  to  keep  the 
part  in  a  perfectly  quiet  state. 

When  attention  is  paid  to  these  circumstances,  it  of- 
ten happens,  that  the  two  opposite  surfaces  of  the 
wound  grow  together  again  in  the  course  of  forty-eight 
hours,  without  any  degree  of  suppuration.  The  pro- 
cess by  which  this  desirable  event  is  accomplished  is 
well  known  among  surgeons  by  the  name  of  union  by 
the  first  intention.  Besides  the  advantage  of  the  cure 
being  eftected  in  this  way  with  the  greatest  expedition 
possible,  there  is  still  another  thing  nmch  in  favour  of 
constantly  promoting  this  method  of  healing  wounds, 
whicli  is,  that  the  scar  is  nmch  less  than  after  any  other 
mode  of  cicatrization,  and  the  part  is  covered  with  ori- 
ginal skin,  which  is  always  much  stronger  than  any 
which  can  be  formed  as  a  substitute  for  it. 

It  is  wonderful  with  what  celerity  union  by  the  first 
intention  takes  place  under  favourable  circumstances. 
In  the  course  of  three  days,  the  large  wound,  made  in 
the  operation  of  amputation,  is  frequently  all  healed, 
except  just  where  the  ligatures  are  situated. 

When  the  two  sides  of  the  wound  have  been  brought 
together,  before  the  oozing  of  blood  has  entirely  ceased, 
Mr.  Hunter  conceives,  that  blood  itself  becomes  the 
first  bond  of  union  ;  but,  on  this  point,  Professor  Thom- 
son of  Edinburgh,  entertains  a  doubt ;  and  all  practi- 
cal surgeons  agree,  that  the  lodgement  of  blood  on  the 
surface  of  a  wound  is  more  likely  to  prevent,  than  pro- 
mote, the  union  of  the  parts.  In  all  common  instances, 
what  Mr.  Hunter  calls  the  adhesive  inflammation  takes 
place.  In  this  process,  coagulating  lymph  either  issues 
from  the  half-closed  mouths  of  the  vessels,  or  from  the 
surface  of  the  opened  cells  of  the  cellular  substance. 
This  becomes  the  first  uniting  medium,  and  very  soon 
afterward,  in  some  inexplicable  manner,  a  vascular  in- 
tercourse is  established  between  tlie  opposite  sides  of 
the  wound. 

The  power  which  parts  of  the  animal  body  have  of 
thus  growing  together,  is  strikingly  evinced  by  the  pos- 
sibility of  removing  a  part  of  one  body  and  then  unit- 
ing it  to  some  part  of  another.  In  this  latter  case,  there 
can  be  no  assistance  given  to  the  union  on  one  side, 
since  the  detached  part,  as  Mr.  Hunter  observes,  can 
hardly  do  more  than  just  preserve  its  own  living  prin- 
ciple and  accept  of  union.  In  this  way,  says  the  same 
writer,  the  spurs  of  the  young  cock  can  be  made  to 
grow  on  its  comb,  or  on  that"  of  another  cock ;  and 
its  testicles,  after  having  been  removed,  may  be  made 
to  unite  to  the  inside  of  any  cavity  of  an  animal. 

Every  one  initiated  in  surgery  has  heard  of  the  feats 
of  Taliacolius,  Garengeot,  and  others,  who  are  said  to 
have  succeeded  in  eftecting  the  union  of  par  s,  which 
were  completely  severed  from  the  body.  Several 
other  not  less  extraordinary  performances  by  modern 
surgeons  arc  recorded. — (See  Ohs.  on  Adhesion,  with 
two  Case.^  demonstrative  of  the  Power  of  J^aiure  to  re- 
unite Parts  which  have  been  by  accident  totally  sepa- 
rated from  the  animal  System,  by  Win.  Balfour,  Hvo. 
Edinb.  1814.)  Indeed,  the  well-known  practice  of 
transplanting  the  teeth,  the  experiments  of  Duhamel 
and  Hunter,  and  the  number  and  respectable  character 
of  tlie  tesiimoni»s  upon  this  subject,  fully  convince  me 
of  tlie  occasional  success  which  may  attend  the  endea- 
vour to  bring  about  such  a  union.  Experience  also 
fully  proves  the  frequent  success  of  an  endeavour  to 
unite  a  part,  which  retains  only  the  slight  connexion  of 
a  small  piece  of  flesh,  or  even  a  few  fibres.  My  irlenci, 
Mr.  Lawrence,  attended  a  case  wliich  illUKtrnlcs  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  A  man  on  the  top  of  iiKfn^e 
coach  was  carried  under  a  gateway  which  d'd  m>t  leave 
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Bufflclent  room  for  him  to  pass  without  injury,  and  his 
head  was  so  much  wounded  that  one  of  his  ears  was 
entirely  separated,  with  the  exception  of  an  attach- 
ment by  a  trivial  piece  of  integuments.    Mr.  Lawrence 
assented  to  the  man's  wish  of  not  liaving  the  separa- 
tion completed,  and  fixed  the  part  in  its  situation  with  a 
few  sutures.    The  consequence  was,  that  the  ear  soon 
united  again,  and  the  patient  escaped  all  disfigurement. 
Of  the  knowledge  of  the  disposition  of  living  cut  sur- 
faces to  grow  together  with  considerable  expedition, 
surgeons,  both  of  ancient  and  modern    times,  have 
availed  themselves,  not  only  in  the  treatment  of  acci- 
dental wounds,  but  also  in  the  removal  of  deformity,  as 
exemplified  in  the  cure  of  fissures  in  the  palate  or  lips 
{see  Hare- lip).,  but  most  particularly  in  the  curious  and 
interesting  art  of  forming  new  underlips  and  noses,  and 
closing  large  deficiences  in  the  urethra  with  flaps  of 
flesh,  raised  from  the  adjacent  parts,  shaped  according 
to  circumstances,  and  laid  directly  down  upon  a  tresh 
cut  surface  purposely  prepared,  where  it  is  steadily  con- 
fined for  a  certain  tinie  with  sutures,  or  simple  adhe- 
sive plaster,  and  pressure,  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
may  indicate.    Nay,  sometimes,  the  flesh  for  the  form- 
ation of  the  organ  to  be  restored  has  even  been  taken 
from  a  distant  part,  as,  for  instance,  from  the  arm  for 
the  restoration  of  parts  of  the  face.     When  this  was 
done,  tlie  limb  was  confined  in  close  contact  with  the 
raw  surface  formed  on  the  face,  until  a  union  between 
them  had  been  effected  ;  a  division  was  now  performed 
with  the  scalpel,  and  the  opportunity  taken  to  shape 
the  portion  of  the  limb,  which  was  to  be  left  beJiind, 
according  as  the  part  to  be  restored  might  be  the  ear, 
nose,  or  lip.    At  the  present  day,  the  flesh  is  usually 
taken  from  the  adjacent  parts;  a  connexion  of  the  flap 
with  the  rest  of  the  body  is  retained,  so  as  to  ensure 
some  circulation  of  blood  in  it,  and  it  is  turned  into  any 
position  which  the  circumstances  may  demand.— (See 
Oaspar  Taliacotius,  Chirurgia  J^Tova  de  JVarium,  Mu- 
rium, Labiorumque  Defcctu,  per  institionem  cutis  ex 
humero  sarciendo,  <i-c.  8vo.  Franco/.  1598.     J.  C.  Car- 
pue,  an  Jlccount  of  two  successful  Operations  for  re- 
storing a  lost  J^ose  from  the  Integuments  of  *Jie  Fore- 
head, ito.  Land.  1816.     Giuseppe  Baronio,  Degli  In- 
■nesti  Animali,  Buo.  Milan.    C.  F.  Grae/e,  Ue  Rhino- 
ylastice,  sive  .^rte  curtum  J^asum  ad  Vivum  rcstilu- 
endi,  commentalio,  qud  prisca  illius  ratio  iterum  expe- 
rimentis  illustratur  novisguemethodis  ad  maorem  per- 
fectioncm  perduciter,  4to.  Berol.  1818.     Sir  ji.  Cooper 
on   Unnatural    .Apertures  in  the   Urethra;    Surgical 
Essays,  part  2.     H.  Earle  on  the  Re'establishment  of 
a  Canal  in  the  place  of  a  portion  of  the  Urethra,  in 
Phil.  Trans,  for  1821.     j3  Case  of  restored  J^ose,  by 
A.  C.  Hutchison.    Ji  Case  of  artificial  Anus  cured  by 
O.  F.  Collier,  in  Med.  and  Physical  .Tourn.  for  Jane, 
1820.     Delpech,  Chir.  Clin.  t.  2,  Paris,  1828.) 

Mr.  John  Bell  describes  the  process  of  adhesion  to 
be  this:  either  tlie  arteries  of  the  opposite  surfaces 
inosculate  mouth  to  mouth,  or  rather  each  cut  surface 
throws  out  a  gluten;  the  gluten  fills  up  the  interme- 
diate space  ;  into  that  gluten  the  lesser  arteries  of  each 
cut  surface  extend  themselves ;  and  it  is  thus,  perhaps, 
by  tlie  generation  of  a  new  intermediate  substance, 
that  the  continuity  and  entireness  of  the  part  are  so 
quickly  restored.  If  any  one  point  fail  to  adhere, 
there  the  wound  must  run  into  suppuration;  because, 
says  Mr.  J.  Bell,  at  that  point  there  is  a  separation  of 
parts,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  loss  of  substance. 

The  same  writer  observes,  that  there  are,  no  doubt, 
accidents  both  of  the  constitution  and  the  wound 
which  will  prevent  adhesion.  If  the  patient  be  of  a 
bad  habit  of  body ;  if  he  be  lying  in  a  foul  hospital,  in 
the  midst  of  putrid  sores,  and  breathing  a  contagious 
air :  if  he  be  ill  of  a  fever,  or  flux,  or  any  general  disease ; 
then  the  properties  of  the  body  being  less  perfect,  the 
wound  will  not  adhere.  Mr.  .T.  Bell  also  notices,  that 
if  the  wound  be  foul,  made  with  a  poisoned  weapon,  or 
left  with  foreign  bodies  lodged  in  it ;  or  if  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  blood  be  poured  out  into  the  cavity  of 
the  wound,  or  if  there  be  a  wounded  lymphatic,  or  a 
wounded  salivary  duct,  a  wounded  intestine,  or  a 
bleeding  artery  or  vein,  the  immediate  adhesion  of  the 
whole  of  the  wound  may  be  prevented.  However,  I 
cannot  help  remarking,  that  though  Mr.  John  Bell,  in 
imitation  of  most  surgical  writers,  sets  down  the  wound 
of  a  lymphatic  as  preventive  of  the  union  of  wounds, 
I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  saw  such  an  effect  imputable 
to  the  cause  just  mentioned.    Also,  when  an  artery  or 


vein  is  cut  and  requires  to  be  tied,  the  adhesictt  of  the 
wound  would  be  prevented  only  just  where  the  liga 
ture  lies,  and  at  no  other  point. 

There  is  no  wound,  observes  Mr.  John  Bell,  in  which 
we  may  not  try  witti  perfect  safety  to  procure  this  ad- 
hesion: for  nothing  can  agree  better  with  one  surface 
of  the  wound  than  the  opposite  one,  which  has  been 
just  separated  from  it.  They  may  immediately  adhere 
together,  and  even  if  they  should  not  do  so,  no  harm  is 
done,  and  the  wound  will  yet  suppurate  as  favourably 
as  if  it  had  been  roughly  dressed  with  dry  caddis,  or 
some  vulnerary  balsam,  or  acrid  ointment.  If  one 
part  should  suppurate  while  one  half  adheres,  then, 
says  Mr.  John  Bell,  one-half  of  our  business  is  done. 
In  short,  this  simple  duty  of  immediately  closing  a 
wound  is  both  natural  and  safe. — {Discourses  on  the 
JsTaturc  and  Cure  of  Wounds,  vol.  1.) 

Upon  this  interesting  topic  of  the  advantages  of 
union  by  the  first  intention,  the  most  enlightened  sur- 
geons of  all  Europe  now  begin  to  entertain  only  one 
opinion.  The  practice  is  generally  adopted,  both  in 
the  treatment  of  accidental  cuts  and  in  that  of  wounds 
resulting  from  surgical  operations.  Thus  Assalini,  one 
of  the  best  modern  surgeons  in  Italy,  begins  his  Manual 
of  Surgery  with  the  following  axiom  :  "  Wounds  and 
injuries  of  the  soft  parts  produced  by  cutting  instru- 
ments, from  the  trifling  wound  of  a  vein,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  discharging  a  few  ounces  of  blood,  to  the 
incision  in  the  uterus  for  the  extraction  of  the  foetus, 
inclusively,  should  all  be  united  by  the  first  intention," 
— (See  Manuale  di  Chirurgia;  Discorso  Prima.  Mi- 
lano,  1812.) 

British  surgeons  have,  indeed,  been  accused  by  M. 
Roux of  indiscriminate  partiality  to  the  plan  of  uniting 
all  incised  wounds  by  the  first  intention ;  and  his  coun 
iryman  Baron  Larrey  has  wished  the  method  to  he 
discontinued  after  amputation,  in  order  (as  he  says)  to 
lessen  the  chance  of  tetanus.  But  the  exceptions  which 
these  surgeons  desire  to  make  are  few  ;  and  few  as 
they  are,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  established,  since 
several  of  the  circumstances  alleged  as  reasons  for 
limiting  so  beneficial  a  practice  are  hypothetical,  and 
far  from  being  clearly  proved.— (See  Roux,  M&moireet 
Obs.  surla  Reunion  immediate  de  la  Plaie,  apris  VAm 
putation  circulaire  des  Membres,  Qvo.  Paris,  1814. 
Larrey,  Mim.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  4,8uo.  1812—1817.) 

Sometimes  the  attempt  to  procure  union  by  the  first 
intention  fails,  even  in  cases  of  incised  wounds ;  but  in 
this  circumstance,  no  harm  arises  from  the  kind  of 
practice  that  has  been  followed.  The  case,  in  fact, 
now  falls  into  nearly  the  same  state  as  would  have 
occurred  had  no  attempt  at  union  been  made  at  all. 
The  patient  has  taken  the  chance  of  a  quicker  mode 
of  cure;  but  he  has  not  been  successful,  and  he  must 
now  be  cured  by  a  process  which,  on  account  of  its 
slowness,  he  at  first  wished  to  avoid.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, also,  that  union  by  the  first  intention,  if  not 
spoiled  by  sutures,  rarely  fails  so  completely  that  there 
is  not  a  |iartial  adhesion  of  some  points  of  the  wound. 
The  moment  when  we  observe  pain,  inflammation, 
and  swelling  of  the  wound,  a  separation  or  gaping  of 
its  lips,  the  stitches  tense  (when  these  have  been  used), 
and  the  points  where  the  stitches  pass  particularly  in- 
flamed, Mr.  John  Bell  advises  us  to  undo  the  bandages, 
draw  out  the  sutures,  and  take  away  every  thing  act- 
ing like  a  stricture  on  the  wound.  These  prudent 
measures,  he  observes,  may  abate  the  rising  inflamma- 
tion, and  prevent  the  total  separation  of  the  skin,  while 
an  endeavour  may  still  be  made  to  keep  the  edges  of 
the  wound  tolerably  near  each  other  by  the  more  gentle 
operation  of  sticking  plasters. 

However,  when  the  inflammation  rises  still  higher, 
and  it  is  evident  that  a  total  separation  of  the  sides  of 
the  wound  cannot  be  avoided,  Mr.  John  Bell  wisely 
recommends  leaving  ihe  parts  quite  loose,  and  apply- 
ing a  large  soft  poultice  ;  for,  says  he,  should  you  in 
this  critical  juncture  persist  in  keeping  the  parts  toge- 
ther with  sutures,  the  inflammation,  in  the  form  of 
erysipelas,  would  extend  over  the  whole  limb,  attended 
with  a  fetid  and  bloody  suppuration.  After  the  wound 
has  been  brought  into  a  favourable  state,  another  at- 
tempt may  be  made  to  bring  the  edges  near  each  other, 
not  with  sutures,  but  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  or  the 
gentle  application  of  a  bandage. 

Mr.  John  Bell  concludes  with  remarking  that  the 
suppuration,  production  of  granulations,  and  all  that 
follows,  are  the  work  of  nature.    The  only  thing  that 
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the  Burgeon  can  usefully  do  is  to  take  care  of  the 
health.  When  the  wound  does  not  suppurate  favour- 
ably, the  diocharge  generally  becomes  profuse,  thin, 
and  gleeiy.  This  state  is  to  be  amended  by  bark,  wine, 
rich  diet,  and  good  air. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  of  union  by  the  first  in- 
tention, with  an  extract  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Hun- 
ter, who  observes,  that 

«'  It  is  with  a  view  to  this  principle  of  union,  that  it 
has  been  recommended  to  bring  the  sides  (or  lips)  of 
wounds  together ;  but  as  the  natural  elasticity  of  the 
parts  makes  tliem,recede,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  employ  art  for  that  purpose.  This  necessity  first 
suggested  the  practice  of  sewing  wounds,  and  after- 
ward gave  rise  to  various  inventions  in  order  to  answer 
this  end,  such  as  bandages,  sticking  plasters,  and  liga- 
tures. Among  these,  the  bandage  commonly  called 
the  uniting  bandage  is  preferable  to  all  the  rest,  where 
it  can  be  employed ;  but  its  application  is  very  con- 
fined, from  being  only  adapted  to  parts  where  a  roller 
can  be  used.  A  piece  of  slicking  plaster,  which  has 
been  called  the  dry  suture,  is  more  general  in  its  appli- 
cation than  the  uniting  bandage,  and  is  therefore  pre- 
ferable to  it  on  many  occasions. 

I  can  hardly  suppose  (says  Mr.  Hunter)  a  wound  in 
any  situation  where  it  may  not  be  applied,  excepting 
penetrating  wounds,  where  we  wish  the  inner  portion 
of  the  wound  to  be  closed  equally  with  the  outer,  as  in 
the  case  of  hare-lip.  But  even  in  such  wounds,  if  the 
parts  are  thick  and  the  wound  not  large,  the  sides  will 
seldom  recede  so  far  as  to  make  any  other  means  neces- 
sary. The  dry  suture  has  an  advantage  over  stitches 
by  bringing  a  larger  surface  of  the  wound  together,  by 
not  inflaming  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  by 
neither  producing  in  them  suppuration  nor  ulceration, 
which  stitches  always  do.  When  parts,  therefore,  can 
be  brought  together,  and  especially  where  some  force 
is  required  for  that  purpose,  from  the  skin  not  being  in 
large  quantity,  the  sticking  plaster  is  certainly  the  best 
application.  This  happens  frequently  to  be  the  case 
after  the  removal  of  tumours  in  amputation,  or  where 
the  sides  of  the  wound  are  only  to  be  brought  together 
at  one  end,  as  in  the  hare-lip ;  and  I  thitik  the  diflJerence 
between  Mr.  Sharp's  cross-stitch  after  amputation  as 
recommended  in  his  Critical  Inquiry,  and  Mr.  Alanson's 
practice,  shows  strongly  the  superiority  of  the  sticking 
plaster  (or  dry  suture).  In  those  parts  of  the  body 
where  the  skin  recedes  more  than  in  others,  this  treat- 
ment becomes  most  necessary  ;  and  as  the  scalp  proba- 
bly recedes  as  little  as  any,  it  is  therefore  seldom 
necessary  to  apply  any  thing  in  wounds  of  that  part ; 
the  practice  will  certainly  answer  best  in  superficial 
wounds,  because  the  bottom  is  in  these  more  within  its 
influence. 

The  sticking  plasters  should  be  laid  on  in  strips, 
and  these  should  be  at  small  distances  from  each  other, 
viz.  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  most,  if  the  part 
requires  close  confinement ;  but  when  it  does  not,  they 
may  be  at  greater  distances.  This  precaution  becomes 
more  necessary  if  the  bleeding  is  not  quite  stopped ; 
there  should  be  passages  left  lor  the  exit  of  blood,  as 
its  accumulation  might  prevent  the  union,  though  this 
does  not  always  happen.  If  any  extraneous  body, 
such  as  a  ligature,  should  have  been  left  in  the  wound, 
suppuration  will  take  place,  and  the  matter  should  be 
allowed  to  vent  at  some  of  tliose  openings  or  spaces 
between  the  slips  of  plaster.  I  have  known  a  very 
considerable  abscess  formed  in  consequence  of  this 
precaution  being  neglected,  by  which  the  whole  of  the 
recently  united  parts  have  been  separated. 

The  interrupted  suture,  which  has  generally  been 
recommended  in  large  wounds,  is  still  in  use,  but  sel- 
dom proves  equal  to  the  intention.  This  we  may 
reckon  to  be  the  only  one  that  deserves  the  name  of 
suture ;  it  was  formerly  used,  but  is  now  in  a  gieat  mea- 
sure laid  aside  in  practice,  not  from  the  impropriety 
of  uniting  parts  by  this  process,  but  from  the  ineffect- 
ual mode  of  attempting  it.  In  what  manner  better 
methods  could  be  contrived,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
suggest.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  above  methods 
of  bringing  wounded  parts  together  in  order  to  unite 
them,  are  only  to  be  put  in  practice  in  such  cases  as 
Will  admit  of  it;  for  if  there  was  n  method  known. 
Which,  in  all  cases,  would  bring  the  wounded  sinfaces 
into  contact,  it  would  In  many  inNtnnces  be  improper, 
as  some  wounds  are  attended  with  contusion,  by  which 
the  parts  have  been  more  or  less  deadened ;  in  sucli 


cases,  as  was  formerly  observed,  union  cannot  take 
place  according  to  our  first  principle,  and  therefore  it 
is  improper  to  attempt  it. 

In  many  wounds  which  are  not  attended  with  con- 
tusion, when  we  either  know  or  suspect  that  extra- 
neous bodies  have  been  introduced  into  the  wound, 
union  by  the  first  intention  should  not  be  attempted, 
but  they  should  be  allowed  to  suppurate,  in  order  that 
the  extraneous  matter  may  be  expelled.  Wounds 
which  are  attended  with  laceration,  although  free 
from  contusion,  cannot  always  be  united  by  the  first 
intentioit ;  because  it  must  frequently  be  impossible  to 
bring  the  external  parts  or  skin  so  much  in  contact  as 
to  prevent  that  inflammation  which  is  naturally  pro- 
duced by  exposure.  But  even  in  cases  of  simple  lace- 
ration, where  the  external  influence  is  but  slight,  or 
can  be  prevented  (as  we  observed  in  treating  of  the 
compound  fracture),  we  find  that  union  by  the  first  in- 
tention often  takes  place;  the  blood  which  fills  up  the 
interstices  of  the  lacerated  parts,  having  prevented  the 
stimulus  of  imperfection  in  them  and  prevented  sup- 
puration, may  afterward  be  absorbed. 

Many  operations  may  be  so  performed  as  to  admit 
of  parts  uniting  by  the  first  intention  ;  but  the  prac- 
tice should  be  adopted  with  great  circumspection :  the 
mode  of  operating  with  that  view  should  in  all  cases 
be  a  secondary,  and  not  a  first  consideration,  which  it 
has  unluckily  been  too  often  among  surgeons.  In 
cases  of  cancer,  it  is  a  most  dangerous  attempt  at  re- 
finement in  surgery. 

In  the  union  of  wounded  parts  by  the  first  intention, 
it  is  hardly  or  never  possible  to  bring  them  so  close  to 
gether  at  the  exposed  edges  as  to  unite  them  perfectly 
by  these  means ;  sucli  edges  are  therefore  obliged  to 
take  another  method  of  healing.  If  kept  moist,  they 
will  inflame  as  deep  between  the  cut  surfaces  as  the 
blood  fails  in  the  union,  and  there  suppurate  and  gra 
nulate ;  but  if  the  blood  be  allowed  to  dry  and  form 
a  scab  between  and  along  the  cut  edges,  then  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  of  those  edges  will  be  pre- 
vented, and  this  will  complete  the  union,  as  will  be  de- 
scribed by-and-by. 

As  those  eflecis  of  accidental  injury  which  can  be 
cured  by  the  first  intention  call  up  none  of  the  powers 
of  the  constitution  to  assist  in  the  reparation,  it  is  not 
the  least  affected  or  disturbed  by  them ;  the  parts  are 
united  by  the  extravasated  blood  alone,  which  was 
thrown  out  by  the  injury,  either  from  the  divided  ves- 
sels or  in  consequence  of  inflammation,  without  a 
single  action  taking  place  even  in  the  part  itself,  except 
the  closing  or  inosculation  of  the  vessels ;  for  the  flow- 
ing of  the  blood  is  to  be  considered  as  entirely  me- 
chanical. Even  in  cases  where  a  small  degree  of  in- 
flammation comes  on,  it  is  merely  a  local  action,  and 
so  inconsiderable  that  the  constitution  is  not  aflected  by 
it ;  because  it  is  an  operation  to  which  the  powers  be- 
longing to  the  parts  themselves  are  fully  equal.  The 
inflammation  may  produce  a  small  degree  of  pain,  but 
the  operation  of  union  gives  no  sensation  of  any  kind 
whatever." — {Hunter  on  the  Blood,  Infiammatioiiy  and 
Oun-shot  Wounds.) 

Contused    and    Lacerated     Wounds. Lacerated 

wounds  are  those  in  which  the  fibres,  instead  of  being 
divided  by  a  cutting  instrument,  have  been  torn  asun- 
der by  some  violence  capable  of  overcoming  their 
force  of  adhesion.  The  edges  of  such  wounds,  in 
stead  of  being  straight  and  regular,  are  jagged  or  un- 
equal. 

The  term  contused  is  applied  to  wounds  c  ^casioned 
by  some  blunt  instrument  or  surface,  which  has  vio- 
lently struck  a  part  of  the  body. 

These  two  species  of  wounds  greatly  resemble  each 
other,  and  as  they  re(|uire  nearly  the  same  kind  of 
treatment,  writers  usually  treat  of  them  together. 

Lacerated  and  contused  wounds  differ  from  simple 
incised  ones  in  appearing,  at  first  view,  nuich  less 
alarming  than  the  latter,  while,  in  reality,  ihcy  are  in- 
finitely more  dangerous.  In  simple  cut  wounds,  the 
retraction  of  the  parts  and  hemorrhage  are  much  more 
considerable  tha)i  in  a  lacerated  wound  of  the  same 
size.  However,  notwithstanding  these  circnniKtancf^, 
they  commonly  admit  of  being  h<;aled  with  farpreaier 
ease.  It  is  worthy  of  particular  notice,  ilinl  Inccrnled 
and  contused  wounds  are  not  in  general  attcnd.d  wMft 
any  serious  effusion  of  blood,  even  thouch  lar^'.,•  I.Kkmi- 
vessels  may  he  injured.  I  say  In  genernl.  b.  cnime,  la 
the  year  1813,  I  saw  a  soldier  whose  deuiJi  won  ocew 
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sJoned  by  a  sudden  effusion  of  a  very  large  quantity  of 
blood  from  the  internal  jugular  vein,  which  vessel  had 
been  injured  by  a  musket-ball,  that  first  entered  the  in- 
teguments behind  the  mastoid  process,  and  passed 
obliquely  downwards  and  tbrwards  towards  the  ster- 
num. The  blood  did  not  issue  e.\ternally ;  but  formed 
between  the  integuments  and  tiie  trachea  a  large  dark- 
coloured  swelling,  which  produced  almost  immediate 
suffocation.  At  the  memorable  siege  of  Saragossa, 
Professor  Assalini  saw  a  surgeon,  wliose  left  carotid 
artery  had  been  injured  by  a  musket-ball,  perish  of  he- 
morrhage in  a  few  seconds. — (See  jissalinVs  Manuale 
di  Chirurg-ia,  p.  32,  Milano,  1812.) 

In  most  cases,  however,  there  is  at  first  no  hemor- 
rhage of  consequence  from  lacerated  or  contused 
wounds,  and  it  is  a  circumstance  that  often  leads  inex- 
perienced practitioners  to  commit  great  mistakes,  by 
inducing  them  to  promise  too  much  in  the  prognosis 
which  they  make.  Surgeons  versed  in  practice,  how- 
ever, do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  ab- 
sence of  hemorrhage,  and  in  proportion  as  there  is 
little  bleeding,  they  apprehend  that  the  violence  done 
to  the  fibres  and  vessels  has  been  considerable.  What 
is  it,  but  the  contused  and  lacerated  nature  of  the 
wound,  that  prevents  hemorrhage  from  the  umbilical 
arteries,  when  animals  divide  the  navel-string  with 
their  teeth"?  Whole  limbs  have  frequently  been  torn 
from  the  body  without  any  hemorrhage  of  consequence 
taking  place. 

In  the  Pliil.  Trans.  Cheselden  has  recorded  a  very 
remarkable  case,  in  which  a  man's  arm  was  suddenly 
torn  from  his  body.  Samuel  Wood,  a  miller,  had 
round  his  arm  a  rope,  which  got  entangled  with  the 
wheel  of  the  mill.  He  was  lifted  off  the  ground,  and 
then  stopped  by  a  beam,  which  prevented  his  trunk 
from  passing  farther;  at  this  instant  the  wheel,  which 
was  moving  with  immense  force,  completely  tore  and 
carried  away  his  arm  and  scapula  from  his  body.  The 
appearance  of  a  wound  occasioned  in  this  manner 
must  of  course  be  horrible,  and  the  first  idea  thence 
arising,  must  naturally  be  that  the  patient  cannot  pos- 
sibly survive.  Samuel  Wood,  however,  escaped  with 
his  life.  The  limb  had  been  torn  off  with  such  velo- 
city that  he  was  unaware  of  the  accident  till  he  saw 
his  arm  moving  round  on  the  wheel.  lie  immediately 
descended  by  a  narrow  ladder  from  the  mill,  and  even 
walked  some  paces,  with  a  viev/  of  seeking  assistance. 
He  now  fell  down  from  weakness.  The  persons  who 
first  came  to  his  assistance,  covered  the  wound  with 
powdered  sugar.  A  surgeon,  v.'ho  afterward  arrived, 
observing  that  there  was  no  hemorrhage,  was  content 
with  bringing  down  the  skin,  which  was  very  loose. 


a  contused  and  lacerated  state,  and  the  humerus  wa 
laid  bare  ns  high  as  the  articulation,  which  was  iteeL 
exposed.  Tiie  skin  and  muscles  were  lacerated  to  ! 
much  greater  extent,  and  in  different  directions.  Thi 
remainder  of  the  humerus  was  removed  from  th( 
shoulder-joint  by  amputation,  only  as  much  skin 
muscle  being  left  as  was  sufllicient  to  cover  the  vvoi 
In  two  months  the  child  was  well. 

In  the  jWm.  de  VMcad.  de  Chir.  t.  2,  is  an  accoi 
of  a  leg  being  torn  away  at  the  knee-joint  by  a  ca 
wheel.    The  patient  was  a  boy,  about  nine  or 
years  of  age.    This  accident,  like  the  foregoing  or 
was  accompanied  with  no  hemorrliage.     The  lower 
portion  of  the  os  femoris,  which  was  exposed,  was  am- 
putated, together  with  such  portion  of  the  soft  parts 
was  in  a  contused  and  lacerated  state.    Tlie  pati^ 
experienced  a  perfect  recovery. 

The  preceding  cases  strikingly  confirm  the  obser 
tion  which  I  have  already  made",  in  regard  to  the  li^ 
bleeding  which  usually  arises  from  contused  and  Is 
rated  wounds. 

In  these  instances,  the  pain  is  also  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  the  cause  of  the  accident ;  it  is  generally  very  se- 
vere, when  the  wound  is  only  moderately  contused; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  there  has  been  so  violent 
a  degree  of  contusion,  as  at  once  to  destroy  the  organi- 
zation of  the  part,  the  patient  suffers  scarcely  any  pain 
at  all. 

Wlien  the  bruised  fibres  have  not  been  injured 
above  a  certain  degree,  the  part  suppurates ;  but  such 
portions  of  the  wound  as  have  suffered  greater  vio- 
lence inevitably  die,  and  are  cast  off  in  the  form  of 
sloughs.  Granulations  are  afterward  formed,  and  the 
breach  of  continuity  is  repaired  by  the  process  of  cica- 
trization.—  (See  this  word.) 

When  a  still  greater  degree  of  violence  has  been 
done,  and  especially  when  arteries  of  a  certain  magni* 
tude  have  been  injured,  a  mortification  is  coo  frequently 
the  consequence.  However,  if  the  constitution  be 
good,  and  the  mischief  not  too  extensive,  the  case  may 
still  end  well.  But,  in  other  instances,  the  event  is 
alarmingly  dubious;  fur  the  mischief  is  then  not  limited 
to  the  wounded  parts,  which  have  suffered  the  greatest 
degree  of  contusion,  but  too  frequently  extends  over 
such  parts  as  were  not  at  all  interested  by  the  wound 
itself. 

The  mortification  arising  directly  from  the  impaired 
organization  of  parts  is  not  what  is  the  most  alarming 
circumstance.  A  still  more  dangerous  kind  of  morti- 
fication is  that  which  is  apt  to  originate  from  the  vio- 
lent inflammation  produced  by  the  accident.  This 
consequence  demands  the  utmost  attention  on  the  part 


so  as  to  make  it  cover  the  surface  of  the  wound.    For  '  of  the  surgeon,  who  must  let  no  useful  means  be  ne- 


this  purpose,  he  used  two  cross-stitches.  The  patient 
was  conveyed  the  next  day  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
and  put  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Fern.  This  practi- 
tioner employed  the  usual  means  for  preventing  the 
bad  symptoms  most  to  be  expected  in  this  sort  of  case. 
The  first  dressings  came  away  without  any  bleeding; 
no  alarming  consequences  ensued ;  and  the  patient  in 
two  months  completely  recovered. 

When  the  arm  was  examined,  it  was  found  that  the 
muscles  inserted  into  the  scapula  were  torn  through 
near  their  insertions ;  while  other  muscles,  arising 
from  this  bone,  were  carried  away  with  it.  The  .skin 
covering  the  scapula  had  remained  in  its  natural  situa- 
tion, and  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  divided  precisely  at 
the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle. 

In  La  Motte's  Traite  des  Jlccouchemens  may  be 
found  an  account  of  a  little  boy,  who,  while  playing 
near  the  wheel  of  a  mill,  got  his  hand,  forearm,  and 
arm  successively  entangled  in  the  machinery,  and  the 
limb  was  violently  torn  away  at  the  shoulder-joint,  in 
consequence  of  the  lad's  body  not  being  able  to  pass  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  arm  was  drawn.  The 
bleeding  was  so  trivial,  that  it  was  stopped  with  a  little 
Hnt,  and  the  boy  very  soon  recovered. 

In  the  fifth  vol.  of  the  Edinb.  Med.  Covimc7itai-ies, 
may  also  be  perused  the  history  of  a  child  three  years 
and  a  half  old,  whose  arm  was  torn  off  by  the  wheel 
of  a  mill.  Mr.  Carmichael,  who  saw  the  child  about 
an  hour  after  the  accident,  found  it  almost  in  a  dying 
state,  with  cold  extremities,  small  faltering  pulse,  and 
all  the  right  side  of  the  body  convulsed.  However, 
there  was  hardly  any  bleeding.  The  arm  w.as  broken 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  elbow  ;  the  stump 
had  a  dreadful  appearance  ;  all  the  soft  saris  were  in 


glected,  with  the  view  of  diminishing  the  inflammation 
before  it  has  attained  too  high  a  degree,  and  very  dan- 
gerous symptoms  have  commenced.    In  the  first  in- 
stance, he  should  not  be  afraid  of  letting  the  wound 
bleed  a  little,  if  it  should  be  disposed  to  do  so.    The 
edges  of  ihe  wound  should  then  be  gently  drawn  to- 
wards each  other,  with  a  few  strips  of  slicking  plaster, 
so  as  to  lessen  the  extent  of  the  exposed  surface ;  but 
no  sutures  are  proper.     Indeed,  the  plan  of  diminishing 
the  exposed  surface  of  a  contused  wound  with  strips 
of  adhesive  plaster  is  not  invariably  right;   because 
their  application  creates  a  hurtful  degree  of  irritation. 
The  method  is  chiefly  advisable,  when  there  is  a  large 
loose  flap  of  skin,  which  can  be  conveniently  brought 
over  the  wound.    In  other  cases,  it  is  best  to  leave  the 
parts  free,  uncompressed,  and  unconfined  with  any  ad 
hesive  plaster,  because,  if  it  were  applied,  its  irritation 
would  do  harm,  and  could  not  possibly  procure  any 
union  of  the  parts.    Under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, hardly  any  part  of  the  wound  can  be  ex- 
pected to  unite  by  the  iirst  intention ;  the  whole  or  the 
greater  part  of  it  will  necessarily  suppurate  afier  the 
detachment  of  the  sloughs.     The  surface  will  then 
granulate,  new  skin  will  be  formed,  and  the  part  heal, 
just  like  a  connnon  wound.    Perhaps,  until  the  sloughs 
separate,  the  best  application  is  a  soft  poultice,  wliich 
shr.uld  be  put  on  cold,  lest  it  bring  on  too  great  an 
oozing  of  blood. 

Nothing,  indeed,  is  so  proper  for  checking  any  ten 
dency  to  hemorrhage  as  cold  applications,  which  are 
also  the  most  effectual  in  preventing  and  diminishing 
the  great  degree  of  inflammation,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  consequences  of  this  description  of 
wounds. 
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Xo  surgical  writer,  I  think,  has  given  more  rational 
advice  respecting  contused  wounds  than  that  published 
by  Professor  Assalini.  In  general,  says  he,  the  treat- 
ment of  contused  wounds,  whether  they  be  simple  and 
slight,  or  complicated  and  severe,  requires  the  active 
employment  of  debilitating  means  in  order  to  prevent 
inflammation.  Cold  water  and  ice,  and  general  and 
topical  bleeding,  are  the  things  usually  resorted  to  with 
success.  Vulnerary  lotions,  camphorated  spirit,  and 
other  spirituous  applications  are  improper;  and  if 
their  pernicious  effects  are  not  always  very  evident,  it 
is  only  because  the  contused  injuries  have  been  trifling, 
and  in  their  nature  perfectly  easy  of  cure.  In  these 
cases,  as  well  as  in  those  of  extravasations  and  gland- 
ular swellings,  Assalini  gives  a  preference  to  cold  ap- 
plications. The  internal  remedies  and  regimen  (says 
he)  should  also  be  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient. A  cannon-bail,  at  the  end  of  its  course,  may 
come  into  contact  with  a  limb  and  fracture  the  bones, 
while  the  integuments  have  the  appearance  of  being 
uninjured.  Such  cases  are  often  attended  with  dread- 
ful mischief  in  the  soh  parts  around  the  bone,  which 
generally  sphacelate.  This  is  an  accident  for  which 
immediate  amputation  is  mostly  indispensable  (see 
Oun-shot  wounds);  but  if  any  thing  be  capable  of  pre- 
venting inflammation  and  gangrene,  it  is  an  active  de- 
bilitating plan  of  treatment,  assisted  with  cold  appli- 
cations to  the  injured  part.  In  such  cases,  the  internal 
and  external  use  of  stimulants  is  approved  of  by  many 
surgeons.  But  Assalini  prefers  considering  the'state  of 
the  injured  limb  just  like  what  it  is  when  affected  with 
frost;  and  he  thinks  that  the  employment  of  stimulants 
will  necessarily  produce  the  same  effect  as  caloric  pre- 
maturely applied  to  parts  deadened  with  cold.  On  the 
contrary,  from  the  outward  employment  of  ice  and 
cold  lotions  in  these  cases,  and  in  contused  injuries  in 
•general  he  has  seen  the  greatest  benefit  derived. 

Assalini  conceives  that  reason  will  be  found  to  sup- 
port this  practice.  The  operation  of  cold,  he  says, 
retards  the  course  of  the  blood,  which,  meeting  with 
only  damaged  vessels,  augments  the  extravasation  as 
it  continues  to  flow.  By  lessening  the  temperature  of 
the  part,  cold  applications  likewise  diminish  the  dan- 
ger of  inflammation  and  sphacelus,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  have  the  good  effbct  of  rendering  the  suppu- 
ration which  must  ensue  less  profuse  than  it  would  be, 
were  not  the  extravasation  of  blood  and  violence  of 
the  inflammation  lessened  by  such  applications,  and  a 
lowering  plan  of  treatment. 

Why,  says  Assalini,  should  not  this  method,  which 
is  so  generally  adopted  to  prevent  the  effects  of  concus- 
sion of  the  brain  after  blows  on  the  head,  be  for  ana- 
logous reasons  employed  in  examples  of  extravasation 
and  commotion  in  other  parts  of  the  body  1 — {Manuale 
di  Chirurgia,  Parte  Prima,  p.  17.)  Cold  applications, 
however,  in  cases  of  contused  wounds  are  chiefly  to  be 
preferred  for  the  first  day  or  two,  in  order  to  check  the 
increase  of  extravasation  and  inflammation.  After 
this  period,  I  give  a  decided  preference  to  an  emollient 
linseed  poultice,  which  will  be  found  the  most  easy 
dressing  during  those  processes  by  which  the  sloughs 
are  detached,  the  surface  of  the  wound  cleansed,  and 
the  origin  of  granulations  established.  When  these 
changes  have  happened,  the  remaining  sore  is  to  be 
treated  on  the  same  principles  as  ulcers  in  general.— 
(See  Ulcer.) 

Punctured  TVounds. — A  punctured  wound  signifies 
one  made  with  a  narrow-pointed  instrument,  the  ex- 
ternal orifice  of  the  injury  being  small  and  contracted, 
instead  of  being  of  a  size  proportionate  to  its  depth. 
A  wound  produced  by  the  thrust  of  a  sword  or  bayonet 
affords  us  an  example  of  a  punctured  wound. 

Wounds  of  this  decription  are  in  general  infinitely 
more  dangerous  than  cuts,  notwithstanding  the  latter 
have  the  appearance  of  being  by  far  the  most  exten- 
sive. In  cases  of  stabs,  the  greatest  degree  of  danger 
always  depends  on  the  injury  and  rough  violence 
which  the  fibres  have  suffered,  in  addition  to  their 
mere  division.  Many  of  the  disagreeable  cfmsequences 
are  also  to  be  imputed  to  the  considerable  depth  to 
which  these  wounds  extend,  whereby  important  parts 
and  organs  are  fretiuenlly  injured.  Sometimes  the 
treatment  is  rendered  perplexing  by  the  diflicnlty  of 
removing  extraneous  Bubatance»,  as,  for  inslnnci-,  a 
piece  of  the  weapon  which  has  been  left  in  the  wound. 
Lastly,  experience  proves  that  punctured  wounds  and 
stabs  are  particularly  liable  to  be  followed  by  a  gre.'H 


deal  of  inflammation,   fever,   deep-seated  abscesses, 
sinuses,  &c. 

A  strange  notion  seems  to  pervade  the  writings  of 
many  systematic  authors,  that  all  the  danger  and  dis- 
agreeable consequences  of  punctured  wounds  depend 
entirely  upon  the  narrowness  of  their  orifices,  so  that 
suitable  applications  cannot  be  introduced  to  their  bot- 
tom. Hence,  it  is  absurdly  recommended  to  dilate  the 
opening  of  every  slab,  with  the  view,  as  is  generally 
added,  of  converting  the  accident  into  a  simple  incised 
wound.  Some  of  these  writers  are  advocates  for 
making  the  dilatation  with  a  cutting  instrument,  while 
others,  with  equal  absurdity,  propose  to  enlarge  the 
opening  with  tents. 

Certain  authors  regard  a  punctured  wound  as  a  re- 
cent sinus,  and,  in  order  to  make  the  inner  surfaces 
unite,  they  recommend  exciting  a  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion in  them,  either  by  means  of  setons  or  injections. 

In  the  earliest  edition  of  The  First  Lines  of  the 
Practice  of  SurgerT/,  I  took  particular  pains  to  expose 
the  folly  and  errors  which  prevail  in  most  writings  on 
this  part  of  practice.  In  the  above  work  I  have  re- 
marked, that  if  the  notion  were  true,  that  an  import- 
ant puiict#red  wound,  such  as  the  stab  of  a  bayonet, 
could  be  actually  changed  into  a  wound  partaking  of 
the  mild  nature  of  an  incision,  by  the  mere  enlarge- 
ment of  its  orifice,  the  corresponding  practice  would 
certainly  be  highly  commendable,  however  painful. 
But  the  fact  is  otherwise :  the  rough  violence  done  to 
the  fibres  of  the  body  by  the  generality  of  stabs  is 
little  likely  to  be  suddenly  removed  by  an  enlargement 
of  the  wound.  Nor  can  the  distance  to  which  a 
punctured  wound  frequently  penetrates,  and  the  num- 
ber and  nature  of  the  parts  injured  by  it,  be  at  all  altered 
by  such  a  proceeding.  Tliese,  which  are  the  grand 
causes  of  danger,  and  of  the  collections  of  matter  that 
often  take  place  in  the  cases  under  consideration,  must 
exist,  whether  the  mouth  and  canal  of  the  wound  be 
enlarged  or  not.  The  time  when  incisions  are  proper 
is,  when  there  are  foreign  bodies  to  be  removed,  ab- 
scesses to  be  opened,  or  sinuses  to  be  divided.  To 
make  painful  incisions  sooner  than  they  can  answer 
any  end,  is  both  injudicious  and  hurtful.  They  are 
sometimes  rendered  quite  unnecessary,  by  the  union  of 
the  wound  throughout  its  whole  extent  without  any 
suppuration  at  all. 

Making  a  free  incision  in  the  early  stage  of  these 
cases  undoubtedly  seems  a  reasonable  method  of  pre- 
venting the  formation  of  sinuses,  by  preventing  the 
confinement  of  matter;  and  were  sinuses  an  inevitable 
consequence  of  all  punctured  wounds,  for  which  no 
incisions  had  been  practised  at  the  moment  of  their 
occurrence,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  unpardonable  to 
omit  them.  Fair,  however,  as  this  reason  may  appear, 
it  is  only  superficially  plausible,  and  a  small  degree  of 
reflection  soon  discovers  its  want  of  real  solidity. 
Under  what  circumstances  do  sinuses  form  1  iJo  they 
not  form  only  where  there  is  some  cause  existing  to 
prevent  the  healing  of  an  abscess?  This  cause  may 
either  be  the  indirect  way  in  which  the  abscess  com- 
municates with  the  external  opening,  so  that  the  pus 
cannot  readily  escape ;  or  it  may  be  the  presence  of 
some  foreign  body  or  carious  bone  ;  or,  lastly,  it  may 
be  an  indisposition  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  abscess 
to  form  granulations,  arising  from  its  long  duration, 
but  removable  by  laying  the  cyst  completely  open  to 
the  influence  of  the  air.  Thus  it  becomes  manifest, 
that  the  occurrence  of  suppuration  in  punctured  wiunds 
is  followed  by  sinuses  oidy  when  the  surge  n  neglects 
to  procure  a  free  issue  for  the  matter  after  its  accu- 
mulation, or  when  he  neglects  to  remove  any  extrane- 
ous bodies.  But  as  dilating  the  wound  at  first  can 
only  tend  to  augment  the  inflammation  and  render  the 
suppuration  more  extensive,  it  ought  never  to  be  prac- 
tised in  these  cases,  except  for  the  direct  objects  of  giv- 
ing free  exit  to  matter  already  collected,  and  of  being 
able  to  remove  extraneous  bodies  jialpably  lodged.  1 
shall  once  more  repent,  that  it  is  an  erroneous  idea  to 
suppose  the  narrowness  of  punctured  wounds  so  prin- 
cii)al  a  cause  of  the  bad  symptoms  with  which  they 
are  often  attended,  that  the  treatment  ought  invariably 
to  aim  at  its  removal. 

Recent  punctured  wounds  have  nbsiirdly  had  the 
same  plan  of  treatment  applied  to  them  ns  old  an.  cal- 
lous fistula*.  Setons  and  Htimulating  inj.f  lion^  which, 
in  the  latter  cases,  sonK'times  art  bonctlnfilly,  by  0« 
citing  such  Inflammation  as  is  produc'ivcof  ilio  vHualoo 
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of  coagulating  lymph,  and  of  the  granulating  process, 
never  prove  serviceable  when  the  indication  is  to  ino> 
derate  an  inflaniinaiion  which  is  too  apt  to  rise  to  an 
improper  height.  The  counter-openi.ig  that  must  be 
formed  in  adopting  the  use  of  a  seton  is  also  an  objec- 
tion. However,  what  good  can  (w^ibly  arise  from  a 
seton  in  these  cases  1  Will  it  promote  the  discharge 
of  foreign  bodies,  if  any  are  present?  By  occupying 
the  external  openings  of  the  wound,  will  it  not  be  more 
likely  to  prevent  iti  In  fact,  will  it  not  itself  act  with 
all  the  inconveniences  and  irritation  of  an  extraneous 
substance  in  the  wound  1  Is  it  a  likely  means  of  di- 
minisliing  the  immoderate  pain,  swellmg,  and  exten- 
sive suppuration  so  often  attending  punctured  wounds  .' 
It  will  undoubtedly  prevent  the  external  openings  from 
liealing  too  soon ;  but  cannot  this  object  be  effected  in 
a  better  way  7  If  the  surgeon  observe  to  insinuate  a 
piece  of  lint  into  the  sinus,  and  pass  a  probe  through 
its  track  once  a  day,  the  danger  of  its  closing  too  soon 
will  be  removed. 

The  practice  of  enlarging  punctured  wounds  by  in- 
cisions, and  of  introducing  setons,  is  often  forbidden  by 
the  particular  situation  of  these  injuries. 

In  the  first  stage  of  a  punctured  wound,  <|)e  indica- 
tion is  to  guard  against  the  attack  of  violent  inflamma- 
tion. When  no  considerable  quantity  of  blood  has 
been  lost,  general  and  topical  bleeding  should  be  prac- 
tised. In  short,  the  antiphlogistic  plan  is  to  be  followed. 
As  no  man  can  pronounce  whether  such  a  wound  will 
unite  or  not,  and  as  no  harm  can  result  from  the  at- 
tempt, the  orifice  ought  to  be  closed,  and  covered  with 
simple  dressings.  In  such  cases,  cold  applications  are 
also  hif;lily  commendable.  Whether  gentle  compres- 
sion might  be  made  to  promote  the  adhesive  inflam- 
mation or  not  may  be  doubtful:  1  confess  that  I  should 
not  have  any  reliance  upon  its  usefulness.  Perfect 
quietude  is  to  be  observed.  When  Uie  pain  is  severe, 
opium  is  to  be  administered. 

Sometimes,  under  this  treatment,  the  surgeon  is 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  consequent  inflammation 
nuid,  and  the  wound  speedily  united  by  the  first  inten- 
tion. "  Numerous  are  the  examples  of  wounds,  which 
penetrate  the  large  cavities,  being  healed  by  the  first 
intention,  that  is,  without  any  suppuration.  Even 
wounds  of  the  chest  itself,  with  injury  of  the  lungs 
(continues  an  experienced  military  surgeon  and  profes- 
sor), ought  to  be  united  by  the  first  intention." — {^s- 
salini,  in  jManuale  di  C/iirurgia,  parte  seconda,  p.  13.) 
More  frequently,  however,  in  cases  of  deep  stabs  the 
pain  is  intolerable ;  and  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
run  so  high  as  to  leave  no  hope  of  avoiding  suppura- 
tion. In  this  condition,  an  emollient  poultice  is  the 
best  local  application  ;  and  when  the  matter  is  formed, 
the  treatment  is  like  that  of  abscesses  in  general. — 
(See  Suppuration.) 

Poisoned  IVounds :  Bite  of  the  Viper. — If  we  exclude 
from  present  consideration  the  bites  of  mad  dogs,  and 
other  rabid  animals,  which  subject  is  fully  treated  of 
in  the  article  Hydrophobia.,  wounds  of  this  description 
are  not  very  common  in  this  kingdom.  In  dissections, 
pricks  of  the  hand  sometimes  occur,  and  they  are,  in 
reality,  a  species  of  poisoned  wound,  frequently  causing 
considerable  pain  and  irritation  in  the  course  of  the 
absorbents ;  swelling  and  suppuration  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  arm  or  axilla;  and  severe  fever  and  con- 
stitutional irritation.  An  instance  of  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  such  an  injury  must  still  be  fresh  in  the  re- 
collection of  the  profession  ;  and  some  others  of  yet 
nijre  recent  dale  have  taken  place  in  this  metropolis. 
—(See  London  Medical  Repository,  vol.  7,  p.  288.) 

In  many  instances,  however,  surgeons  wound  their 
fingers  in  dissecting  bodies,  and  no  particular  ill  con- 
sequences ensue.  'J'he  healthy  and  robust  are  said  to 
•suffer  less  frequently  after  such  accidents  than  persons 
whose  constitutions  have  been  weakened  by  hard  study, 
excesses,  pleasure,  or  previous  disease.  It  is  remarked, 
ilsb,  that  pricks  of  the  fingers,  met  with  in  opening  the 
bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  of  contagions  dis- 
eases, and  where  a  virus  or  infectious  matter  might  be 
expected  to  exist  in  such  bodies,  do  not  communicate 
the  infection.  Doubtless  (observes  Richerand)  the  ac- 
tivity of  certain  animal  poisons,  from  which  the  ve- 
nereal and  several  other  diseases  arise,  is  extinguished 
with  \\ie.--(J^osographie  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  102, 103,  ed.  A.) 
This  is  a  point,  however,  that  does  not  seem  to  me  by 
any  means  established ;  and  that  the  small-pox  can  be 
commimicaled  from  a  corpse  to  a  person  who  does  not 


even  touch  the  body,  was  exemplified  the  spring  of 
1829  in  the  cases  of  two  students  at  St.  Bartholomew's, 
one  of  whom  was  my  own  nephew.  The  disease  waa 
caught  by  merely  attending  a  lecture  in  tne  anatomical 
theatre,  where  the  body  of  a  black,  who  had  died  of 
confluent  small- pox,  was  produced. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  pricks  of  dis 
secting  scalpels,  the  surgeons  of  the  continent  recom- 
mend the  immediate  cauterization  of  the  little  wounds 
with  a  grain  of  caustic  potassa,  or  the  liquid  muriate 
of  ammonia.  Tonic  remedies,  particularly  wine,  ara 
prescribed,  and  great  attention  paid  to  emptying  the 
bowels. 

[Dr.  Godman,  late  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  Rutgers 
Medical  College,  has  related  a  most  interesting  case  of 
dissection  wound,  which  terminated  fatally  in  the  per- 
son of  Adrian  A.  Kissam,  a  student  of  medicine,  who 
received  a  wound,  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
length,  across  the  fleshy  part  of  the  last  joint  of  his 
left  middle  finger,  which  bled  freely.  He  died  on  the 
6th  day  after  the  injury.— (See  Amer.  Journal  of 
Med.  and  Phys.  Science,  vol.  1.) — 'Reese.] 

The  stings  of  bees,  wasps,  and  hornets  are  also  poi- 
soned wounds,  though  they  are  seldom  important 
enough  to  require  the  assistance  of  a  surgeon.  The 
hornet  is  not  found  in  Scotland ;  but  it  is  an  inhabitant 
of  several  of  the  woods  in  England.  Its  sting,  which 
is  more  painful  than  that  of  a  bee  or  wasp,  is  not,  how- 
ever, often  the  occasion  of  any  serious  consequences. 
The  stings  of  all  these  insects  are  attended  with  a 
sharp  pain  in  the  part,  very  quickly  succeeded  by  an 
iiiflanunatory  swelling,  which,  after  a  short  time,  ge- 
nerally subsides  of  itself  When  the  eye  is  stung,  as 
sometimes  has  happened,  the  effects  may  be  very  se- 
vere, as  is  elsewhere  noticed.— (See  Ophthalmy.)  It 
has  been  lately  observed,  that  the  pain  of  the  slings  of 
venomous  insects,  like  the  bee,  depends  less  upon  the 
introduction  of  the  sting  into  the  part  than  upon  that 
of  the  venomous  fluid.  The  experiments  of  Professor 
Dumeril  tend  to  prove,  that  when  the  little  poison- 
bladder,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  sling,  has  been  cut 
off,  a  wound  with  the  sting  then  produces  no  pain. 
The  poison  flows  from  the  vesicle  through  the  sting  at 
the  instant  when  this  passes  into  the  flesh.  The  exact 
nature  of  the  venomous  fluid  is  not  known.  When 
applied  to  mucous  surfaces,  or  even  to  the  surface  of 
the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye,  it  causes  no  disagreeable 
sensation ;  but  when  it  is  introduced  into  the  skin  by 
means  of  a  needle,  it  immediately  excites  very  acute 
pain. 

Oil,  honej',  spirit  of  wine,  the  juice  of  the  plantain, 
and  a  variety  of  other  local  applications,  have  been 
extolled  as  specifics  for  the  relief  of  the  stings  of  insects. 
Modern  experience,  however,  docs  not  sanction  their 
claim  to  this  character.  In  fact,  none  of  these  appli- 
cations either  neutralize  the  poison  or  appease  with 
superior  efficacy  the  [lain  of  the  sting. 

These  cases  should  all  be  treated  on  common  anti- 
phlogistic principles,  and  the  most  rational  plan  is  to 
extract  the  sting,  taking  care,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
cut  off"  the  little  poison-vesicle  with  scissors,  lest  in  the 
attempts  to  withdraw  the  sting,  more  of  the  virus  be 
compressed  into  the  part.  The  stung  part  should  then 
be  immersed  for  a  time  in  ice-cold  water,  and  after- 
ward covered  with  linen  wet  with  the  liquor  plumbi 
acetatis  dilutus.  Were  the  inflammation  to  exceed  the 
usual  degree,  leeches  and  aperient  medicines  would  be 
proper.  In  short,  as  there  is  no  specific  for  the  cure  of 
these  cases,  they  are  to  be  treated  with  common  anti- 
phlogistic means. 

With  regard  to  the  bites  of  serpents,  those  inflicted 
by  the  rattlesnake  of  America,  and  the  cobra  di  Ca- 
pello  of  the  East  Indies,  are  the  most  speedily  mortal. 
Indeed,  this  is  so  much  the  case,  that  sometimes  there 
is  scarcely  an  opportunity  of  trying  any  remedies ;  and 
even  when  the  patient  is  not  destroyed  thus  rapidly, 
there  is  such  general  disorder  of  the  nervous  system, 
with  repeated  faintings  and  sickness,  that  medicines 
cannot  well  be  retained  in  the  stomach,  at  least  for 
some  time. 

Mr.  Catesby,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Natural  Hiatorj- 
of  Carolina,  informs  us,  that  the  Indians,  who,  by  their 
constant  wanderings  in  the  woods,  are  liable  to  be  bit 
by  snakes,  know,  as  soon  as  they  receive  the  injury, 
whether  it  will  prove  mortal  or  not.  If  it  be  on  any 
part  at  a  distance  from  large  blood  vessels,  or  where 
the  circulation  is  not  vigorous,  tliey  apply  their  rem*- 
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dies ;  but  if  any  vein  of  considerable  magnitude  be 
hart,  they  quietly  resign  themselves  to -their  fate, 
knowing  that  nothing  can  then  be  of  service.  Among 
the  remedies  on  which  they  chiefly  depend,  are  senega 
root,  ammonia,  and,  particularly,  strong  doses  of  arse- 
nic, as  will  be  presently  noticed  again. 

If  we  put  out  of  consideration  animals  affected  with 
rabies,  the  viper  inflicts  the  worst  poisoned  wound 
ever  met  with  in  these  islands.  In  fact,  it  is  an  ani- 
mal that  inserts  into  the  patt  which  it  bites  a  poison 
capable  of  exciting  very  serious  consequences.  The 
jaws  of  the  viper  are  furnished  with  teeth,  two  of 
which  in  the  upper  jaw  are  very  difl^erent  from  the 
rest.  These,  which  are  about  three  lines  long,  are 
covered,  for  about  two-thirds  of  their  length,  with  a 
membranous  coat  or  sheath,  are  of  a  curved  shape, 
and  articulated  with  the  jaw-bone.  When  the  animal 
is  tranquil,  and  its  mouth  shut,  they  lie  down  with 
their  points  turned  backwards ;  but  they  instantly  pro- 
ject forwards  when  it  is  irritated  and  about  to  bite. 
In  them  are  canals  which  terminate  by  a  very  narrow 
fissure,  on  their  conve.x  sides,  a  little  way  from  their 
points.  The  rest  of  these  fangs  is  very  hard  and  solid  ; 
and  the  canal  is  usually  filled  with  a  transparent,  yel- 
lowish fluid,  the  poison  of  the  viper. 

This  venomous  fluid  is  secreted  by  two  glands,  or 
rather  by  two  clusters  of  glands,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  head,  placed  on  the  front  of  the  forehead,  directly 
behind  the  eyeball,  under  the  muscle  which  serves  to 
depress  the  upper-jaw.  Thus  the  muscle  cannot  act 
without  pressing  ujion  them,  and  promoting  the  secre- 
tion of  the  fluid  which  they  are  destined  to  prepare. 
A  little  bag  or  vesicle,  connected  to  the  base  of  the  first 
bone  of  the  upper-jaw,  as  well  as  to  the  end  of  the  se- 
cond, covers  also  the  roots  of  the  curved  fangs,  and 
forms  a  receptacle  for  the  venom. 

The  viper  is  chiefly  found  in  hilly,  stony,  and  woody 
districts,  and  seldom  in  flat  or  marshy  places.  It  is  not 
its  nature  to  attack  man,  or  large  animals,  except  when 
provoked.  Its  venom  is  only  employed  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  smaller  animals,  such  as  mice,  frogs,  &c., 
which  are  usua\iy  swallowed  whole,  and  to  the  diges- 
tion of  which  the  venomous  secretion  is  by  some 
writers  supposed  to  contribute.  When,  however,  a 
viper  is  pursued,  trod  upon,  taken  hold  of,  or  hurt,  it 
immediately  bites,  and,  were  it  only  on  account  of  the 
shape  of  the  fangs,  the  wound  might  be  attended  with 
very  unpleasant  effects ;  but  it  is  certain  of  being  so, 
by  reason  of  the  species  of  inoculation  which  compli- 
cates it,  and  of  which  the  mechanism  is  as  follows: 

When  a  vi|>er  is  about  to  bite,  it  opens  its  mouth 
very  wide.  The  two  curved  fangs,  which  had  pre- 
viously Jain  flat  down  in  the  cavity  of  the  membrane 
attached  to  their  base,  now  project  and  become  perpen- 
dicular to  the  lowerjaw.  When  the  bite  takes  place, 
the  poison  is  propelled  through  the  fangs  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  and  the  closure  of  the  mouth, 
and  is  injected  into  the  wound  with  a  force  propor- 
tioned to  its  accidental  quantity  at  the  lime,  and  the 
vigour  of  the  animal. 

The  bite  of  a  viper  is  quickly  followed  by  severe 
effects,  some  of  whicii  are  local  and  the  others  general ; 
but  it  is  with  the  former  that  the  disorder  invariably 
commences.  At  the  instant  of  the  bite,  the  bitten  part 
is  seized  with  an  acute  pain  which  rapidly  shoots  over 
the  whole  limb,  and  even  affects  the  viscera  and  in- 
ternal organs.  Soon  afterward,  the  wounded  part 
swslls  and  reddens.  Sometimes  the  tumefaction  is 
confined  to  the  circumference  of  the  injury ;  but  most 
frequently  it  spreads  extensively,  quickly  affecting 
every  part  of  the  limb,  and  even  the  trunk  iUelf.  A 
sanious  fluid  is  often  discharged  from  the  wound, 
around  which  phlyctenre  arise  similar  to  those  of  a 
burn.  After  a  short  time,  however,  the  pain  abates 
considerably;  the  inflammatory  tension  changes  into  a 
doup.hy  or  oedematons  softiie.'ss;  the  part  grows  cold; 
and  the  skin  exhibits  large  livid  spots  like  1110:56  of 
gangrene.  The  general  symptoms  also  come  on  with 
celerity ;  the  patient  is  troubled  with  anxiety,  prostra- 
tion of  strength,  difliculty  of  breathing,  and  cold  pro- 
fuse sweats.  Vomiting  frequently  occurs,  and  some- 
times copious  bilious  evacuations  from  the  bowels. 
These  aymptoms  are  almost  constantly  attended  with 
a  universal  yellowness  and  excruciating  pain  about 
the  navel. 

The  effects  occur  in  the  same  way  in  nearly  nil  sub- 
jectB,  with  some  ilirtcrences  depending  upon  the  par- 


ticular irritability  and  constitution  of  the  patient;  the 
high  or  low  temperature  of  the  atmosphere;  the  greater 
or  less  anger  of  the  viper;  the  number  of  its  bites, 
the  size  of  the  reptile  itself;  the  depth  to  which  the 
fangs  have  penetrated;  and  whether  the  bitten  part 
happens  to  be  one  of  great  sensibility,  or  was  naked  or 
not,  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  In  general,  weak, 
pusillanimous  persons,  of  bad  constitutions  and  loaded 
stomachs,  suflTer  more  sudden  and  alarming  ill  conse- 
quences than  strong,  healthy  subjects  who  view  the 
danger  without  fear.  Several  bites  are,  of  course, 
more  dangerous  than  a  single  one;  and,  lastly,  it  has 
been  remarked,  that  the  venom  of  the  viper  is  more 
active  in  summer  than  the  spring. 

A  year  or  two  ago,  however,  the  newspapers  re- 
corded the  death  of  a  servant,  from  the  inadvertent  ap- 
plication  of  the  poison  to  a  scratch  on  his  hand,  as  he 
was  examining  the  fangs  and  venomous  oigans  of  a 
viper  perfectly  torpid  in  the  winter  season. 

Severe,  however,  as  the  effects  of  the  Lite  of  a  viper 
may  be,  they  are  far  from  being  so  perilous  as  they  are 
commonly  supposed  to  be.  Indeed,  the  injury  rarely 
proves  fatal  to  an  adult,  even  when  inflicted  by  a  viper 
in  the  middle  of  Biunnier,  the  period  when  the  animal  ia 
most  active  and  vigorous.  Exceptions  to  this  common 
belief,  however,  are  upon  record.  Tims,  in  the  year 
1816,  a  woman  in  France,  aged  sixty-four,  was  bit  on 
the  thigh  by  a  viper,  and  died  in  thirty-seven  hours, 
notwithstanding  the  internal  use  of  the  liquor  ammo- 
niiB,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  wound  and  cauteriza- 
tion of  it  with  this  fluid.  In  this  case,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  an  hour  elapsed  before  any  thing  was  done. 
— (See  Jlnnales  du  Cercle  J[Jidicale.  t.  J,  t».  44,  8uo. 
Paris,  1820.) 

Fontana,  therefore,  was  not  exactly  correct  in  con- 
cluding, that  the  bite  of  an  ordinary  viper  will  not  prove 
fatal  to  a  full-grown  person,  nor  even  to  a  large  dog, 
though  it  does  so  to  smaller  animals.  Five  bites  fiom 
three  strong  and  healthy  vipers  were  not  able  to  kill  a 
dog  weighing  sixty  pounds;  and  fis  this  dog  was  little 
more  than  a  third  part  of  the  weight  of  an  ordinary 
man,  Fontana  supposed  that  a  single  bite  could  never 
be  fatal  to  an  adult.  He  says,  that  he  had  seen  a 
dozen  cases  himself,  and  had  heard  of  fifty  more, only 
I  two  of  which  ended  fatally.  Concerning  one  of  these 
cases  he  could  get  no  information ;  the  other  patient 
perished  of  gangrene  twenty  days  after  the  hife.  The 
mortilicaiion  began  three  days  after  the  accident,  the 
bitten  place  having  been  deeply  scarified  almost  as 
soon  as  the  injury  was  received.  Fontana  believes, 
that  much  of  the  faintness,  &c.  which  ensues  upon  the 
bite  of  a  viper,  is  the  mere  eflfect  of  terror.  "  Upon  a 
person  being  bit  (says  he),  the  fear  of  its  proving  fatal 
terrifies  himself  and  the  whole  family,  j-'rom  the  per- 
suasion of  the  disease  being  moital,  and  that  not  a 
moment  is  to  be  lost,  they  apply  violent  or  hurtful  re- 
medies. The  fear  increases  the  complaint.  I  have 
known  a  person  that  was  imperceptibly  bit  in  the 
hands  or  feet,  and  who,  after  seeing  the  blood,  and  ob- 
serving a  viper  near  him,  suddenly  fainted  away ;  one, 
in  particular,  continued  in  a  swoon  for  upwards  of  an 
hour,  until  he  was  accidentally  observed  and  recovered 
out  of  it  by  being  suddenly  drenched  in  cold  water. 
We  know  that  death  itself  may  be  brought  on  by  vio- 
lent affections  of  the  mind,  without  any  internal  dis- 
ease. Why  may  not  people  who  are  bit  die  from  a 
disease  produced  entirely  by  fear,  and  who  would  not 
otherwise  liave  died  from  any  complaint  produced  by 
the  venom?"  Allhouuh  it  must  be  owned  Jiat  Fon 
tana  bestowed  a  great  deal  of  atientitm  upon  this  sub- 
ject, the  above  reasoning  is  hypothetical  and  inronclu 
sive.  If  it  were  to  be  granted,  that  some  very  timid, 
delicate,  or  nervous  people  die  from  fear  alone,  it  could 
not  be  admitted,  that  the  generality  of  people  bit  by 
snakes  p,erish  also  from  the  violent  effect  of  mental 
alarm. 

Whenever  the  patient  dies,  the  catastrophe  is  always 
ascribable  to  the  quantity  of  venom  inserted  in  the 
wound  ;  the  number  of  bites  :  their  situation  near  im- 
portant organs;  and  tlie  neglect  of  proper  means  of 
relief.  In  ordinary  cases  of  a  single  bile  \\\w\\  the  ex- 
tremities, the  patients  woiihl  get  well  even  wilhoiiiany 
asHistance  ;  but  the  Hyniptoms  would  probably  be  more 
severe  and  the  cure  slower. 

From  some  facts  recorded  by  Sir  Everard  HjMna, 
and  observations  made  on  the  tun-rntion  ot  the  poisont 
of  the  black-spotted  snake  of  St.  Luria,  the  cobra  d1 
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Capello,  and  tlie  rattlesnake,  it  appears,  tliar,  '•  the 
effects  of  the  bite  of  a  snake  vary  according  to  the  in- 
tensity of  the  poison.  When  the  poison  is  very  active, 
the  local  irritation  is  so  sudden  and  so  violent,  and  its 
effects  on  the  general  system  are  so  great,  that  death 
soon  takes  place.  When  the  body  is  afterward  in- 
spected, the  only  alteration  of  structure  met  with  is 
in  the  parts  close  to  the  bite,  where  the  cellular  mem- 
brane is  completely  destroyed,  and  the  neighbouring 
muscles  very  considerably  inflamed.  When  the  poison 
is  less  intense,  the  shock  to  the  general  system  does  not 
prove  fatal.  It  brings  on  a  slight  degree  of  delirium^ 
and  the  pain  in  the  part  bitten  is  very  severe;  in  about 
half  an  hour,  swelling  takes  place  from  an  effusion 
of  serum  in  the  cellular  membrane,  which  continues  to 
increase,  with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  for  about  twelve 
hours,  extending  during  that  period  into  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  bite.  The  blood  ceases  to  flow  in  the  small 
vessels  of  the  swollen  parts ;  the  skin  over  them  be- 
comes quite  cold;  the  action  of  the  heart  is  so  weak 
that  the  pulse  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  stomach  is 
so  irritable  that  nothing  is  retained  by  it.  In  about 
sixty  hours,  these  symptoms  go  off;  inflammation  and 
suppuration  take  place  in  the  injured  parts ;  and  when 
the  abscess  formed  is  very  great,  it  proves  fatal.  When 
the  bite  has  been  in  the  finger,  that  part  has  immedi- 
ately mortified.  When  death  has  taken  place  under 
such  circumstances,  the  absorbent  vessels  and  their 
glands  have  undergone  no  change  similar  to  the  effects 
of  morbid  poisons,  nor  has  any  part  lost  its  natural  ap- 
pearance, except  those  immediately  connected  with 
the  abscess.  In  those  patients  who  recover  with  diffi- 
culty from  the  bite,  the  symptoms  produced  by  it  go 
off  more  readily  and  more  comj)Ietely  than  those  pro- 
duced by  a  morbid  poison,  wiiich  has  been  received 
into  the  system." — {Sir  K.  Home,  Case  of  a  Man  who 
died  in  consequence  of  the  Bite  of  a  Rattlesnake,  in 
Phil.  Trans.  1810.) 

[There  is  scarcely  to  be  found  a  more  interesting 
case  of  its  kind  than  that  recorded  by  Sir  Everard 
Home,  as  quoted  by  our  author,  and  the  history  of  So- 
per  deserves  to  be  studied  with  all  the  minuteness 
which  Sir  Everard  has  given  to  it.  Mr.  Home  men- 
tions that  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  patient  were 
materially  affected.  This  is  an  occasional  circum- 
stance only  in  cases  of  poisoning  from  venomous  ani- 
mals. Such  appears  to  have  been  the  fact  in  the  case 
of  a  young  man,  Mr.  A.,  of  New-York,  who  was  in 
1812  seriously  bitten  in  the  arm  by  a  rattlesnake,  that 
had  been  kept  in  confinement  for  a  public  show.  The 
action  of  the  poison,  according  to  Dr.  Francis,  began  to 
manifest  its  effects  as  in  the  instance  of  Soper  (Home's 
case),  within  the  first  half  hour,  and  its  local  changes, 
such  as  great  swelling,  pain,  &c.,  were  also  similar. 
But  in  the  case  of  A.  the  mind  preserved  its  wonted 
functions  throughout  his  whole  illness.  When  the 
bite  is  inflicted  in  a  large  vein,  its  effects  seem  to  be 
more  immediate  and  its  fatality  more  certain  than 
under  other  circumstances. — (See  Francis  on  Med.  .Tu- 
risprud.  J^exc-York  Med.  and  Phys.  .Journal,  vol.  2.) — 
Reese.] 

Numerous  remedies  for  the  bites  of  common  vipers 
have  obtained  celebrity.  According  to  certain  writers, 
each  of  these  remedies  has  effected  wonderful  cures : 
and  yet,  as  Boyer  well  remarks,  every  one  of  them' 
has  been  in  its  turn  relinquished  for  another,  the  sole 
recommendation  of  which  has  frequently  consisted  in 
its  novelty.  Any  of  these  boasted  medicines,  though 
of  opposite  qualities,  cured  or  at  least  seemed  to  cure 
the  patients,  and  the  partisans  of  each  considered  he 
had  a  right  to  extol  his  own  remedy  as  a  specific, 
when  the  patient  to  whom  he  administered  it  was 
reen  to  recover  perfectly,  after  suffering  a  train  of  se- 
Wre  symptoms.  But  the  reason  of  this  pretended 
eilicicy  becomes  obvious,  when  one  knows  that  the 
biie  of  a  viper  is  of  itself  rarely  mortal  to  the  human 
subject,  and  that  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  mate- 
rially depends  upon  the  quantity  of  the  venom  in  the 
wound. — {Boyer,  Traiti  des  Maladies  Ghir.  t.\,  p. 
428.) 

The  treatment  of  the  bite  of  a  viper  is  divided  into 
i'ocal  and  general  means. 

The  local  treatment  has  for  its  principal  object  the 
destruction  of  the  venom,  the  prevention  of  its  en- 
trance into  the  vessels  or  the  removal  of  it  from  the 
wound. 

Of  scarifying  the  wound,  I  shall  only  say  that  it 


promises  no  utility,  if  it  be  practised  with  view  of  let- 
ting such  dressings  be  applied  as  are  extolled  as  Ep«ci- 
fics;  for  we  now  know  that  no  local  application  is  enti- 
tled to  this  character.  Fontana  was  an  advocate  for 
applying  a  ligature  round  the  limb,  in  order  to  check  the 
ingress  of  the  venom  into  the  circul-ation ;  and  he 
thought  that  he  had  seen  nmch  good  result  from  this 
practice.  Sir  Everard  Home  is  also  of  opinion,  that 
"  the  only  rational  local  treatment  to  prevent  the  se- 
condary mischief,  is  making  ligatures  above  vhe  turae 
fied  part,  to  compress  the  cellular  membrane,  and  set 
bounds  to  the  swelling,  which  only  spreads  in  the  loose 
parts  under  the  skin,  and  scarifying  freely  the  parts 
already  swollen,  that  the  effused  serum  may  escape,  and 
the  matter  be  discharged  as  soon  as  it  is  formed.  Li- 
gatures (he  says)  are  employed  in  America,  but  with  a 
different  view,  viz.  to  prevent  the  poison  being  ab- 
sorbed into  the  system."— (PAj7.  Trans,  for  1810,  ;>.  87.) 
At  all  events,  if  compression  be  employed,  it  should  be 
so  regulated  as  not  to  create  any  risk  of  gangrenous 
mischief  by  its  interruption  of  the  circulation.  With 
respect  to  scarification  of  poisoned  wounds,  the  inves- 
tigations of  Dr.  Barry  lead  liim  to  entertain  a  different 
view  of  them  from  that  adopted  by  the  foregoing  wri- 
ter, as  will  be  presently  noticed. 

Suction  of  the  wound  has  been  proposed,  and  seems 
now  to  be  supported  both  by  reason  and  experience,  a& 
I  shall  presently  explain  in  noticing  the  valuable  re- 
searches of  Dr.  Barry. 

One  of  the  most  certain  methods  of  removing  tlie 
virus  consists  in  the  excision  of  the  bitten  part.  This 
operation,  however,  would  hardly  be  proper,  unless 
done  immediately  after  the  injury,  before  much  in- 
flammation had  come  on.  It  is  likewise  a  practice  to 
which  many  patients  would  not  assent,  and  even  some 
surgeons  might  deem  the  proceeding  too  severe  in  rela- 
tion to  the  bite  of  the  viper  of  this  country.  The  bite 
might  also  be  inconveniently  situated  for  the  excision 
of  the  parts.  Excision,  as  Dr.  Barry  observes,  can 
only  be  of  use  in  proportion  to  its  extent.  If  it  reach 
beyond  the  poison  it  will  certainly  save,  but  not  other- 
wise; and  owing  to  the  wider  mouths  of  the  vessels  '\ 
being  now  exposed  to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the 
particles  of  poison  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  excision, 
will  pass  with  increased  rapidity  to  the  iieart.— (jBar- 
ry's  Researches,  Src.p.  159.) 

Another  plan  more  commonly  preferred  is  that  of 
destroying  the  envenomed  part  with  caustic  or  the  ac- 
tual cautery.  When  this  is  done  in  time,  it  is  said 
that  the  poison  will  be  prevented  from  extending  its 
irritation  over  the  system.  The  caustic  and  cautery,  it 
is  conjectured,  may  also  have  the  effect  of  chemically 
destroying  the  venom  itself,  while  they  tend  to  hinder 
its  passage  into  the  circulation,  inasmuch  as  they  de- 
stroy the  neighbouring  absorbent  vessels.  Tlie  caustic 
which  Fontana  preferred  was  potassa.  But,  as  Boyer 
sensibly  remarks,  every  caustic  of  equal  strength  must 
infallibly  have  the  same  effect,  as  its  mode  of  operating 
is  that  of  destroying  the  point  of  irritation,  viz.,  the 
seat  of  the  venom,  in  France,  liquid  caustics  are  pre- 
ferred, the  fluid  muriate  of  antimony,  the  liquor  am- 
monia;, or  the  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  because  their 
action  is  quicker,  and  they  more  certainly  penetrate  to 
the  bottom  of  the  wound..— {Traite  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  1, 
p.  429.)  Either  of  these  liquids  may  be  applied  by 
means  of  a  slender-pointed  bit  of  wood,  which  is  to  be 
dipped  in  it,  and  then  introduced  into  the  punctures 
made  by  the  fangs  of  the  reptile.  The  piece  of  wood 
should  be  witlidrawn,  wet  once  more,  and  applied 
again.  If  a  drop  of  the  caustic  can  bo  inserted,  so 
much  the  better.  When  the  bite  is  very  narrow  and 
deep,  the  caustic  cannot  well  be  introduced  before  the 
mouth  of  the  wound  is  somewhat  enlarged  with  a 
lancet.  A  little  bit  of  lint  may  then  be  wet  in  one  of 
the  above  fluids,  and  be  pressed  deeply  into  the  wound. 
The  actual  and  potential  cautery,  like  excision,  will 
only  succeed,  when  their  action  extends  beyond  tlie 
limits  of  the  poison. 

After  the  caustic  has  produced  an  eschar,  the  best 
application  is  an  emollient  poultice. 

It  is  not,  however,  every  bite  of  a  viper  that  requires 
local  treatment,  even  of  this  degree  of  severity.  When 
the  wound  is  superficial ;  the  viper  benumbed  with 
oold  ;  its  poison  considerably  exhausted  by  its  having 
previously  bitten  other  animals;  the  swelling  inconsi- 
derable; and  the  patient  neither  affected  with  prostra- 
tion of  strength  nor  pain  about  the  praecoidia ;  a  few 
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drops  of  ammonia  may  be  introduced  into  the  wound, 
and  a  small  compress  wet  with  the  same  fluid  applied. 
Formerly,  olive  oil  was  considered,  in  England,  one  of 
the  best  applications  for  the  bites  of  snakes,  and  its 
virtues  were  afterward  extolled  in  France  by  Pou- 
teau  ;  but,  says  Boyer,  it  possesses  no  specific  efficacy, 
as  the  experiments  of  Hunaud  and  Geoffroi  have  deci- 
dedly proved.— CTrai<rf  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  ],  p.  431.) 
Suction  of  poisoned  wounds,  and  especially  of  that  oc- 
casioned by  venomous  snakes,  is  an  ancient  proposal, 
and  one,  the  principle  of  which  has  been  rendered  ex- 
ceedingly important  by  the  esperiments  and  researches 
of  Dr.  Barry.  Several  dogs  and  rabbits  were  bitten  by 
vipers  To  the  bites  of  some,  Dr.  Barry  applied  the 
cupping-glass;  to  the  bites  of  others  nothing;  and  all 
llie  animals  abandoned  did  not  ultimately  perish ;  yet 
■when  the  cupping-glass  was  applied  for  half  an  hour  to 
such  as  had  been  bitten  by  one,  two,  and  sometimes 
three  vipers,  they  suffered  no  symptom  whatever  of 
lonstitutional  poisoning,  while  those  which  were  left 
to  nature  were  invariably  attacked  with  convulsions 
and  stupor,  and  the  dogs  with  vomiting. — (See  Exp. 
Researches  on  the  Ivjluence  of  Atmospheric  Pressure 
upon  the  Blood  in  the  Veins,  <$-c.  p.  121,  Qvo.  I.ond. 
3826.)  From  the  experiments  detailed  in  this  work. 
Dr.  Barry  deduces  the  following  inferences  in  relation 
to  our  present  subject.  First,  That  neither  sound  nor 
wounded  parts  of  the  surface  of  a  living  animal  can 
absorb,  when  placed  under  a  vacuum.  Secondly, 
That  the  application  of  the  vacuum  by  means  of  a  pis- 
ton cupping-glass,  placed  over  the  points  of  contact  of 
the  absorbing  surface,  and  the  poison,  which  is  in  the 
act  of  being  absorbed,  arrests  or  mitigates  the  symp- 
toms caused  by  the  poison. — {Exp.  J\ro.i.)  Thirdly, 
That  the  application  of  a  cupping-glass  for  half  an 
hour  deprives  the  vessels  of  the  part  over  which  it  is 
applied  of  their  absorbent  faculty,  for  an  hour  or  two 
after  the  removal  of  the  glass.— (£x;>.  JVo.5.)  Fourthly, 
That  the  pressure  of  the  air  forces  into  the  vacuum, 
even  through  the  skin,  a  portion  of  the  matter  intro- 
duced into  the  cellular  tissue  by  injection,  that  is,  if 
the  skin  of  the  animal  be  not  too  dense,  as  in  the  dog. 
—{Exp.  J^o.  16—20.  Barry,  op.  cit.  p.  134.)  Another 
important  remark  made  by  this  author  is,  that  when 
the  soft  parts  about  a  wound,  however  minute,  are 
forced  into  the  vacuum  of  a  cupping-glass,  the  point 
which  offers  the  least  resistance  to  the  exit  of  the 
fluids  contained  in  these  parts  is  the  little  wound  it- 
self But  if  scarifications  have  been  made  round  it, 
this  is  no  longer  the  case.  "  Therefore,  the  balance 
between  the  vacuum  within  the  glass  and  the  pressure 
witliout,  will  tend  to  be  established  by  a  discharge  from 
the  scarifications,  and  not  from  the  original  wound. 
Hence,  the  probability  of  the  poison  being  forced  out 
of  the  wound,  and  the  vessels  around  it,  will  be  dimi- 
nished in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  scarifica- 
tions. If  these  scarifications  extend  beyond  the  area 
of  the  vacuum,  the  contents  of  the  vessels  thus  divided 
will  cease  to  be  influenced  by  it,  and,  therefore,  what- 
ever portion  of  the  poison  may  have  passed  beyond  the 
point  of  division,  will  be  carried  to  the  heart  just  as 
if  no  vacuum  had  been  applied."— (O/j.  cit.  p.  156.) 
According  to  Dr.  Barry,  if  actual  or  potential  cauteries 
are  used,  and  any  portion  of  the  poison  remain  beyond 
the  depth  to  which  their  action  may  extend,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  vacuum  will  be  perfectly  useless,  because 
the  openings  through  which  the  poison  might  have 
been  pressed  out,  are  scaled  up.  He  thinks  ihat  the 
ligature,  recommended  t)y  Celsus  to  be  placed  between 
the  wound  and  the  heart,  but  not  so  tightly  as  to  de- 
prive the  limb  of  sensation,  should,  with  simple  ablu- 
tion of  the  part,  and  protecting  it  from  the  contact  of 
air,  be  the  only  remedial  measures  ever  sufl^ercd  to 
precede  the  application  of  the  vacuum ;  and  even  these, 
only  when  a  cupping-glass  or  suction  by  the  mouth 
cannot  be  immedialefy  comm.anded. 

It  is  farther  remarked  by  Dr.  Barry,  tliat  when  the 
cupping  glass  has  been  applied  for  an  Jiour  to  the  poi- 
soned  part  previously  to  excision,  the  contents  of  all 
the  vrssels  will  have  acquired  a  retrograde  direction  ; 
and  from  not  being  permitted  to  flow  freely  into  the 
vacuum,  a  perfect  stagnation  of  the  fluids  is  esta- 
blished. Hence,  the  loss  of  the  absorbing  liiciilty  of 
the  cupped  surface.— (Kip.  5  and?.)  Thus,  pays  ho, 
by  allowing  the  first  cupping  to  jirecedc  the  excision  of 
the  part,  not  only  is  there  a  greater  quantity  of  the 
poiBon  removed,  but  the  datiger  of  a  more  rapid  ab- 


sorpttvn  ia  avoided  ;  while  the  certainty  of  jtxtracting 
a  still  farther  portion,  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  what 
may  na\^  remained,  constitutes  an  additional  and  im- 
portant atyantage  to  be  obtained  by  the  second  cup- 
p!r',i?«m,  advantage  of  the  actual  cautery,  after 
mBt;/!a  ..fo'i*'^'^''  second  cupping,  depends  upon  its  her- 
rpnJpHn^  .^!:'S  ^^^  mouths  of  the  Small  vessels,  and 
sTbi?  ThJ^r  aJ""?."'  f«r  a  «^ertain  extent  incorupres. 
I  Pran«,P  a«  Dr  V^'"^  ^""^^'^  ^'^  therefore  suspended, 
rrf^f-Tf '  ^^"y  ^'■Sues,  the  pressure  of  the  at- 

mosphere can  nether  force  any  thing  into  them,  nor 
compress  them  upo^  their  own  conients.-(See  Barry^s 
^nntZ'^'^mV-'  ^Z"'"'''  °f  -atmospheric  Pressure 
upon  the  Blood  2n  tfive.ins,  <$-c.  p.  157,  158.)  These 
observations  relate  to  poisoned  wounds'in  general,  and 
more  especially  to  the  .eatn.ent  of  hydrophobia  and 
noi  mf  .f ^''V''"'^  th^syniptonis  resulting  from  the 
description.        ^"   '^^'^^^ing'y  dangerous  and  rapid 

V^JZ  'nfP^"  ^"m^^  ^^""^  treatment  of  the  bite  of  a 
viper  or  of  any  other  venon^us  snake    if  we  exclude 

urnS.':,rT"'^'  °",''-'''  ^dlJugh  or,;i.io"when 
the  patient  was  much  jaunaiGd,  the  favourite  medi- 
p^n?  /^T''^"'  ^'""T'^  a'^rsenic.  The  ancients 
employed  theriaca,  mithridates,  s^  and  the  carbomtP 
of  ammonia.  Of  all  stimulanls,  l^^'evS  t'fe  liauo? 
ammoniiE  is  that  which  now  obtain.^e  greatest  cSnfi 
dence,  or  else  the  can  de  luce,  whid^f.^vSf.^.'jf^ 
he  fluid  ammonia  in  coniaming  a  s.all  quantity  of 
the  oleum  succinatum.  In  France,  this  ^jnedy  is  even 
at  the  present  time  regarded  as  having  t^  best  claim 
to  the  title  of  a  specific  for  the  bite  of  a  vipfo_(£^„,_ 
op.  cit.)  •    ^      u    t 

In  France,  Bernard  de  Jussieu  first  tried^mmonia 
in  the  year  1747  (see  Hist,  de  VAcad.  des\iences 
1747) :  since  which  time  it  has  been  extensi\'\|y  em- 
ployed for  the  cure  of  the  bites  of  vipers,  botlfag  an 
internal  and  external  remedy.  It  bad,  howevei-,^)een 
highly  prajsed  by  Dr.  Mead  at  a  much  earlier  periq. 

A  few  mops  of  the  remedy  are  to  be  exhibited  every 
two  hours ;  but  as  it  is  very  powerful,  it  must  always 
be  diluted  with  tea,  or  some  other  drink,  or  the  mi's- 
tura  camphoriE.  The  dose,  however,  must  depend 
upon  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the 
intensity  of  the  symptoms.  Four  or  five  drops  suffice 
for  a  person  of  weak,  delicate,  irritable  habit ;  but 
twelve  or  fifteen  may  be  given  to  stronger  subjects, 
when  the  symptoms  are  violent.  With  ammonia,  some 
practitioners  order  wine. 

In  St.  George's  Hospital,  the  man  who  was  bit  by 
the  rattlesnake  kept  for  exhibition  took  aperient  medi 
cines,  the  liquor  ammonise,  ether,  the  spiritus  ammo- 
nia?, comp.  opium,  and  other  stimulants;  but  without 
any  apparent  benefit.  The  disease  followed  that 
course  which  Sir  E.  Home  has  described  as  usual 
when  the  shock  on  the  system  is  not  directly  fatal, 
and  the  mischief  in  the  arm  ultimately  produced  the 
man's  death.— (See  Phil.  Trans.  1810.) 

From  the  following  passage  in  relation  to  the  bites 
of  .snakes  in  general,  it  seems  that  Sir  Everard  Home 
in  1810  had  no  confidence  in  any  medicines  which  had 
then  been  duly  tried.  "  The  violent  eftects  which  the 
poison  produces  on  the  part  bitten,  and  on  the  general 
system,  and  the  shortness  of  their  duration,  where  they 
do  not  terminate  fatally  (says  lie),  have  frequently 
induced  the  belief  that  the  recovery  depended  on  the 
medicines  employed;  and  in  the  East  Indies,  eau  de 
luce  is  considered  as  a  specific. 

There  docs  not  appear  to  be  any  foundation  for  such 
an  opinion ;  for  when  the  poison  is  so  inten.<;e  as  to 
give  a  sufficient  shoch  to  the  constitution,  death  inim<; 
diately  takes  place;  and  where  the  poison  produces  a 
local  injury  of  sufficient  extent,  the  patient  also  die*, 
while  all  slighter  cases  recover.  The  efiVct  of  the 
poison  on  the  constitution  is  so  immediate,  and  tlie 
irritability  of  the  ciomach  so  great,  that  there  is  no 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  medicines  till  it  has  faiily 
taken  place,  and  then  there  is  liiile  chance  of  beneficial 
effects  bf!ing  produced."— (&Vr  E.  Honte,  in  Phil. 
TVfl.n.s.ieiO.) 

Pontana  also  had  little  faith  in  reputed  antidotcN; 
but  it  is  to  he  noticed,  that  his  ob.servatiinis  refer  only 
to  the  bites  of  viper.<f.  "  hi  no  country  (snyu  lu') 
through  which  I  passed,  could  I  ever  find  any  two 
people  or  pensons  bit  by  Hie  viper,  either  »n  Hie  nioun- 
tains  or  valleys,  that  used  the  name  r«  nn  dies.  Home 
used  theriaca  alonr.,  cither  c.vteriMlly  or    intcrnollv 
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applied ;  others,  common  oil ;  a  third  set  used  stimu- 
lants, such  as  the  strongest  spirituous  liquor  !  while 
others,  on  the  contrary,  tried  every  differer*-  ^}"^  °^ 
sedative.  In  short,  there  is  hardly  any  act^s  ^|"<*  P^ 
medicine  that  has  not  been  tried  as  a  cur  i"  '^''^  ^j^' 
ease;  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  certa;'i^''^')  under 
all  the  varieties  of  application,  none  »*  "^^  patients 
died."  Hence,  Fontana  concluded  twt  none  of  the 
remedies  had  any  effect  in  curing  the^'sease. 

Later  observations,  however,  tM  to  f a>se  our 
hopes,  that  a  medicine  is  now  k-^wn  which  really 
seems  to  possess  considerable  eff^-^cy  against  the  bite 
even  of  a  very  formidable  kind  r  snake.  From  some 
facts  recorded  in  Dr.  Russell's  history  of  Indian  Ser- 
pents, on  the  authorities  of  V-  Muffin  and  Mr.  Ram- 
eay,  it  apoears  that  the  TanK.e  P'i'i  ot.  which  arsenic 
is  the  chief  ingredient,  is  e^'O't^a  with  considerable 
success  in  India  after  the  iles  of  venomous  serpents. 
This  information  led  Mr.  'hevalier  to  propose  the  fair 
trial  of  arsenic.  ,     „„  .         .  .     ,  „ 

Mr.  Ireland,  surgeon  ^o  the  60ih  regiment,  had  for- 
merly heard  Mr.  Chea''er  recommend  the  trial  of 
arsenic,  and  he  was  esolved  to  make  the  experiment 
whenever  an  oppof^n'ty  offered.  On  his  arrival  in 
the  island  of  St.  Lr-'^i  ^^  was  informed  that  an  officer 
and  several  men  "elonging  to  the  68lh  regiment  had 
died  from  the  b'^^  ot  serpents,  supposed  to  be  the 
coluber  carina!'^  of  Linnffius. 

The  reader-vill  find  some  interesting  account  of  the 
serpent  here-'lluded  to,  in  a  tract  which  I  have  lately 
read  entii'^^  Monographic  du  Trigonocephale  des 
Antilles  "■  (i'^and  Vipire  Fer-de-Lance  de  la  Marti- 
nique »/■  •^-  Moreau  des  Jonncs,8vo.  PariSy  1816. 

Mr '  reland  also  learned  that  every  thing  had  been 
tried  b  the  attending  medical  men  to  no  purpose,  as 
all  th  patients  had  died,  some  in  six,  and  others  in 
aboi' twelve  hours  from  their  receiving  the  wound. 

/  case,  however,  soon  came  under  Mr.  Ireland's 
o»  n  observations,  and  as  nothing  that  liad  been  done 
}«fore  seemed  to  have  been  of  any  service,  he  was  de- 
termined to  give  arsenic  a  full  trial. 

"  Jacob  Course,  a  soldier  in  the  York  light  infantry 
volunteens,  was  bitten  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  middle 
finger  was  so  much  lacerated,  that  I  found  it  necessary 
to  amputate  it  immediately  at  the  joint  with  the  meta- 
carpal bone. 

1  first  saw  him  about  ten  minutes  after  he  had  re- 
ceived the  wound,  and  found  him  in  a  torpid,  senseless 
state  ;  the  hand,  arm,  and  breast  of  the  same  side  were 
much  swelled,  mottled,  and  of  a  dark  purple  and  livid 
colour.  He  was  vomiting,  and  appeared  as  if  much 
intoxicated.  Pulse  quick  and  hard :  he  felt  little  or  no 
pain  during  the  operation. 

The  wound  being  dressed  and  the  patient  put  to  bed, 
I  ordered  a  cathartic  clyster,  and  the  following  medi- 
cine to  be  taken  immediately.  ?k.  Liquor,  arsenic  3  ij. 
Tinct.  opii  gt.  x.  Aq.  menth.  pip.  liss;  which  was 
added  to  halfan  ounce  of  lime-juice,  and  as  it  produced 
a  slight  effervescence,  it  was  given  in  that  state.  This 
remained  on  his  stomach,  and  was  repeated  every  half 
hour  for  four  successive  hours.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
parts  were  frequently  fomented  with  common  foment- 
ations, and  rubbed  with  a  liniment  composed  of  Ol. 
terebinth,  jss..  Liquor,  ammon.  Iss.,  and  Ol.  oliv. 
3  iss.  The  cathartic  clyster  was  repeated  twice,  when 
the  patient  began  to  be  purged,  and  the  arsenical  me- 
dkiine  was  now  discontinued.  He  had  become  more 
sensible  when  touched,  and  from  that  time  he  gradually 
recovered  his  faculties;  he  took  some  nourishment, 
and  had  several  hours'  sleep. 

The  next  day  he  appeared  very  weak  and  fatigued  ; 
the  fomentation  and  liniment  were  repeated.  The 
swelling  diminished  gradually;  the  natural  colour  and 
feeling  returned,  and  by  proper  dressings  to  the  wound, 
and  attention  to  the  state  of  his  bowels,  he  soon  reco- 
vered and  returned  to  his  duty." 

Mr.  Ireland  recites  about  four  other  examples,  in 
which  arsenic  was  exhibited  with  similar  success. 

It  deserves  particular  notice,  that  the  liquor  arseni- 
£alis  enjployed  by  Mr.  Ireland  was  prepared  according 
to  Dr.  Fowler's  prescription,  which  directs  sixty-four 
f^rains  of  arsenic  and  ad  many  of  the  fixed  vegetable 
alkali  to  be  dissolved  in  a  sand  heat,  and  the  solution 
to  be  made  an  exact  pint,  so  that  two  drachms  contain 
ene  grain  of  arsenic  in  solution.— (See  Med.  Chir. 
TVans.  vol.  2, ;;.  393,  i,-c.)  Whatever  may  be  the  con- 
Btitutional  treatment  of  poisoned  wounds,  the  local 


management  of  them  on  their  first  occurrence,  accor 
ing  to  the  principles  explained  by  Dr.  Barry,  an 
already  noticed  in  this  article,  should  never  be 
glected,  as  it  is  certainly  most  deserving  of  confidenc 
It  operates  as  a  preventive  of  symptoms,  which,  af 
they  have  come  on,  sometimes  prove  fatal.  In  hydr 
phobia  this  is  too  often  proved. 

[A  singular  case  of  poisoned  wound  from  the  bite  ( 
a  rattlesnake  occurred  some  years  since,  under  ti 
observation  of  Dr.  S.  T.   Barstow,  of  Wilkesbarre 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  some  respects  is  perfectly  ano 
malous. 

A  lady  in  tlie  fourth  or  fifth  month  of  her  pregnane, 
was  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake,  but  under  the  appropriaf 
treatment  she  at  length  recovered  from  the  symptor 
usually  consequent  "upon  such  wounds.  At  the  fu 
period  of  gestation,  she  was  safely  delivered  of  a  fir 
healthy-looking  child ;  but  immediately  on  its  beii 
applied  to  the  breast  and  allowing  it  to  suck,  the  chii 
assumed  the  peculiar  hues  of  the  rattlesnake,  swelle 
exceedingly,  and  soon  died.  She  then  procured 
puppy  to  relieve  her  breasts,  which  died  in  two  days  ( 
the  same  symptoms.  A  lamb  was  then  tried  ;  and 
succession,  one  puppy  and  three  Iambs  shared  tl 
same  fate.  Another  puppy  was  then  procured,  whic 
escaped  with  its  life,  but  exhibited  some  of  the  symj 
toms  which  had  been  fatal  to  its  predecessors.  Tli 
lady  remained  all  this  time  without  any  symptom  , 
disease,  and  had  as  rapid  a  convalescence  from  partu 
rition  as  is  usually  observed. 

The  poison  seems  to  have  been  excreted  by  the  prd 
cess  of  lactation ;  for  the  second  year  afterward  sfc 
had  another  child,  and  though  she  applied  it  to 
breasts,  not  without  fearful  forebodings,  yet  no  ev| 
consequences  resulted. 

The  obscurity  in  which  the  action  of  poisons  onth 
human  constitution  is  involved,  is  in  nowise  Icssene 
when  we  consider  that  testimony  of  the  most  satisfac 
tory  sort  shows  that  liydrophobia  may  be  generated 
heat,  and  that  the  disease  may  sometimes  occur  spo« 
taneously.    According  to  M.  Unaniel,  in  1807,  in  til 
village  of  Sea,  forty-two  persons  died,  after  havii 
been  bitten  by  mad  dogs;  and   on  the  north  coas 
hydrophobia  occurred  in  several  individuals  withou 
bite.— (See  Journal  des  Progrcs,  quoted  in  J^Torlh  A% 
Med.  and  Surg.  Juurn.  vol.  6.)    The  causes  which  ma| 
induce  spontaneous  hydrophobia  are  violent  emotion 
of  the  mind,  sorrow,  fear,  rage,  fright,  the  want 
food,  &c.    Drs.  Hosack  and  Francis  enjoyed  a  singt'la 
opportunity  of  witnessing  a  case  of  hydrophobia   V  ia 
ing  in  a  young  man,  aged  thirteen  years,  indeptiiti 
of  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal.    He  had  been  sevei^ij 
treated  by  his  guardian  or  overseer  for  some  imaginary 
offence;  the  want  of  food  and  clothing  at  an  inclement' 
season  of  the  year  could  alone  be  looked  upon  as  the 
exciting  cause'  of  his  complaint.    The  symptoms  of  hip 
disorder  throughout  were  similar  to  those  arising  fron» 
madness  induced  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal. — (JVew- 
York  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.vol.  2.)     A  curious  paper 
on  the  various  means  employed  for  the  cure  of  hydro 
phobia  by  Dr.  Mease,  may  be  seen  in  the  Philad.  Med. 
Museum;  and  though  I  have  no  confidence  in  the 
remedy,   I  must  refer  to  Dr.  Ramsay's  paper  in  the 
Medical  Repository  of  New-York,  concerning  the  value 
of  the  volatile  alkali   in   such   cases.— (See  farther 
Tkacker  on  Hydrophobia.) — Reese.] 

Wounds  of  the  Thorax. — The  thorax  is  a  cavity  of 
an  irregularly  oval  figure,  bounded  in  front  by  the 
sternum,  laterally  by  the  ribs,  posteriorly  by  the  verte- 
bra; of  the  back,  above  by  the  clavicles,  and  below  by 
the  diaphragm,  a  very  powerful  muscle,  which  forms  a 
kind  of  partition  between  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  and 
that  of  the  abdomen. 

The  diaphragm  is  not  stretched  across  in  a  straight 
direction  from  one  side  of  the  chest  to  the  other  ;  b'ut, 
on  the  contrary,  descends  much  farther  in  some  places 
than  in  others.  If  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  be  opened 
by  a  transverse  section,  about  the  middle  of  the 
sternum,  the  diaphragm  appears,  on  examination,  to 
be  very  prominent  and  convex  towards  its  centre,  while 
it  sinks  downward  at  its  edges,  towards  all  the  points 
to  which  the  muscle  is  attached.  At  its  anterior  and 
most  elevated  part,  it  is  fixed  to  the  ensiform  cartilage, 
whence,  descending  obliquely  to  the  right  and  left,  it  is 
inserted  on  both  sides  into  the  seventh  rib,  all  the  lower 
ribs,  and  lastly  into  the  lower  dorsal  vertebrs.  Ac- 
cording to  this  description,  it  is  obvious  that  the  cavity 
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of  the  thorax  has  much  greater  depth  and  capacity 
behind  than  in  front;  a  circumstance  which  surgeons 
ought  to  be  well  aware  of,  or  else  they  will  be  liable  to 
give  most  erroneous  opinions  concerning  wounds  of 
the  chest.  For  instance,  a  practitioner  deficient  in 
anatomical  knowledge  might  imagine,  that  a  weapon 
pushed  from  above  downwards  into  the  front  of  the 
chest  could  never  reach  the  lungs,  after  having  pene- 
trated the  cavity  of  the  ab<lomen.  It  is  a  fact,  how- 
ever, that  no  instrument  could  pass  in  this  direction, 
even  some  inches  below  the  highest  part  of  the  abdo- 
men, without  entering  the  chest. 

The  wiiole  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  lined  with  a  mem- 
brane named  the  pleura,  which  is  every  where  adherent 
to  the  bones  which  form  the  parietes  of  this  cavity, 
and  to  the  diaphragm.  Each  side  of  the  thorax  has  a 
distinct  pleura.  The  two  membranes  meet  in  the 
middle  of  the  chest,  and  extend  from  the  sternum  to 
the  vertebrje.  In  this  manner,  two  cavities  are  formed, 
which  have  no  sort  of  communication  with  each  other. 
By  the  two  pleura;  touching  and  lying  against  each 
other,  a  middle  partition  is  formed,  called  the  medias- 
tinum. These  two  membranes  are  intimately  adherent 
to  each  other  in  front,  the  whole  length  of  the  sternum  ; 
but  behind,  where  they  approach  the  vertebrje,  they 
separate  from  each  other,  so  as  to  leave  room  for  the 
aorta,  oBsophagus,  &c.  The  heart,  enclosed  in  the 
pericardium,  occupies  a  considerable  space  on  the  left 
of  the  mediastinum,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  chest  is 
filled  with  the  lungs,  except  behind,  where  the  large 
blood-vessels,  nerves,  thoracic  duct,  and  oesophagus 
are  situated.  In  the  perfectly  healthy  state,  the  lungs 
do  not  adhere  to  the  pleura;  but  in  the  majority  of 
subjects,  at  least  in  this  climate,  who  are  examined 
after  death,  such  adhesions  are  found  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  The  disease  may  probably  be  occasioned 
by  very  slight  inflammation ;  and  as  the  surface  of  the 
lungs  13  naturally  destined  to  be  always  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  pleura,  and  patients  are  frequently  not 
suspected  to  have  any  thing  wrong  in  the  thorax,  this 
morbid  change  being  often  accidentally  discovered  after 
death,  in  looking  for  something  else,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  it  does  not  produce  any  serious  effects. 

The  thorax  is  subject  to  all  kinds  of  wounds;  but 
iheir  importance  particularly  depends  on  their  depth. 
Those  which  do  not  reach  beyond  the  integuments,  do 
not  differ  from  common  wounds,  and  when  properly 
treated  are  seldom  followed  by  any  bad  consequences. 
On  the  contrary,  those  which  penetrate  the  cavity  of 
the  pleura,  even  by  the  slightest  opening,  may  give  rise 
to  alarming  symptoms.  Lastly,  wounds  injuring  any 
of  the  thoracic  viscera  are  always  to  be  considered  as 
placing  the  patient  in  a  slate  of  considerable  danger. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  thai  wounds  of 
the  thorax  are  very  properly  divisible  into  three  kinds : 
viz.  1,  such  as  affect  only  the  skin  and  muscles ,  2, 
such  as  enter  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  but  injure  none 
of  the  viscera ;  3.  others  which  injure  the  lungs  or 
some  other  viscus. 

Superficial  Wounds  of  the  Thorax. — Immediately  a 
surgeon  is  called  to  a  recent  wound  of  the  chest,  his  first 
«are  should  be  to  ascertain  whether  the  weapon  has 
penetrated  the  pleura  or  not.  In  order  to  form  a  judg- 
ment on  this  ci  rcumsiance,  surgical  writers  recommend, 
1.  Placing  the  wounded  person  in  the  same  posture  in 
which  he  was  when  he  received  the  wound,  and  then 
carefully  examining,  with  the  finger  or  probe,  the  direc- 
tion and  depth  of  the  stab.  2.  The  examination,  if 
possible,  of  the  weapon,  so  as  to  see  how  much  of  it  is 
stained  with  blood.  3.  The  injection  of  fluid  into  the 
wound,  and  attention  to  whether  it  regurgitates  imme- 
diately or  lodges  in  the  pari.  4.  The  colour  and  quan- 
tity of  the  blood  discharged  from  the  wound  are  to  be 
noticed,  and  whelliei  any  is  coughed  up.  5.  We  are 
to  examine,  whether  air  escapes  from  the  wound  in 
respiration,  and  whether  there  is  any  emphysema.  6. 
Lastly,  the  stale  of  the  pulse  and  breathing  must  be 
considered. 

In  wounds  of  the  chest,  however,  surijenns  should 
Bot  be  too  officious  with  their  probes,  merely  for  the 
«ake  of  gratifying  their  curiosity,  or  appearing  lobe 
doing  something.  No  judicious  surgeon  can  (ioubl  that 
authors  have  dwell  too  much  on  the  subject  of  probing 
wounds  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax  ;  for  they  would 
really  lend  their  readers  to  believe,  that  until  the  wound 
llBS  been  traced  with  the  finger  or  probe  to  lis  vf-ry 
bottom  and  termination,  surgeons  are  not  qualified  to 
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mstitute  any  mode  of  treatment.  The  only  advantage 
of  knowing  that  a  wound  penetrates  the  chest  is,  that 
the  practitioner  immediately  fee.'s  himself  justified  m 
having  recourse  to  bleeding  and  other  antiphlogistic 
means,  with  the  view  of  preventing  inflammation  of 
the  pleura  and  lungs,  which  affection,  if  not  controlled 
in  time,  often  proves  fatal.  However,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  that  if  the  nature  and  depth  of  the  wound 
cannot  be  readily  detected  with  the  eye,  the  finger  or  a 
probe,  or  by  the  discharge  of  air  or  blood,  it  is  much 
safer  to  bleed  the  patient  than  to  put  him  to  useless  pain 
with  the  probe,  and  waste  opportunities  of  doing  good 
which  too  frequently  can  never  be  recalled.  In  short, 
generally  speaking,  it  is  better  and  more  advantageous 
for  all  patients,  that  some  of  them  should  lose  blood, 
perhaps  unnecessarily,  than  that  any  of  them  should 
die  in  consequence  of  the  evacuation  being  omitted  or 
delayed. 

Almost  all  writers,  who  have  taken  pains  to  direct 
how  wounds  of  the  thorax  should  be  probed,  conclude 
with  remarking,  that  however  advantageous  a  know- 
ledge of  the  direction  and  depth  of  the  wound  maybe, 
much  harm  has  frequently  been  done  by  pushing  the 
attempts  to  gain  such  information  too  far.  It  is,  per- 
haps of  greater  importance  to  learn  by  some  kind  of 
examination,  the  extent  of  a  wound,  which  does  not 
reach  beyond  the  integuments  or  intercostals,  than  to 
know  whether  the  wound  extends  into  the  cavity  of 
the  chest.  For  even  when  the  pleura  is  found  to  be 
divided,  if  the  wound  be  attended  with  no  urgent 
symptoms,  the  information  is  of  no  practical  use,  if  we 
make  it  a  rule  to  adopt,  without  the  least  delay,  a  strict 
antiphlogistic  plan  of  treatment  in  all  cases,  in  which 
there  is  any  suspicion  or  chance  of  the  parts  within 
the  chest  being  wounded  and  likely  to  inflame.  Be- 
sides, frequently  the  symptoms  are  more  urgent  and 
alarming  than  they  could  be,  were  only  parts  on  the 
outside  of  the  thorax  injured  ;  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  manifest  that  a  probe  cannot  be  necessary 
for  discovering  that  the  wound  extends  into  the  chest. 

With  respect  to  the  injection  of  lukewarm  water, 
or  any  other  fluid,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  regurgi- 
tation as  a  criterion  of  the  wound  being  only  super- 
ficial, the  plan  is  more  objectionable  than  the  employ- 
ment of  a  probe;  for  if  the  liquid  be  propelled  with 
force,  it  may  be  injected  into  the  cellular  substance, 
and  seem  to  be  passing  through  the  track  of  the  wound 
into  the  chest,  while,  in  reality,  not  a  drop  does  so. 
Besides,  is  it  a  warrantable  proceeding  to  try  to  insi- 
nuate any  quantity  or  kind  of  liquid  whatever  between 
the  pleura  and  lungs,  into  a  situation  in  which  it  must 
necessarily  obstruct  the  important  function  of  respira- 
tion, and  cause  serious  inconvenience? 

When  air  issues  from  the  wound  in  expiration,  there 
is  ground  for  suspecting  that  Ihe  lungs  are  wounded. 
But  I  believe  that  such  authors  as  represent  this  cir- 
cumstance as  an  infallible  criteriv^n  of  the  nature  of 
the  accident,  labour  under  a  mistake  ;  for  when  there 
is  simply  an  opening  in  the  chest,  without  any  injury 
of  the  lungs  whatever,  the  same  symptom  may  occur. 
The  air  which  is  discharged  through  the  wound  in 
expiration  has  previously  entered  the  bag  of  the  pleura 
through  the  same  wound  in  inspiration.  In  order  to 
remove  all  doubt,  the  patient  may  be  requested  to 
expire  as  strongly  as  he  can,  so  as  to  force  out  whatever 
air  may  have  accumulated  in  the  chest.  At  the  end  of 
each  expiration  of  this  kind,  care  must  be  taken  to 
bring  the  skin  closely  over  the  orifice  of  the  wound, 
and  to  keep  it  thus  applied  during  each  folowing 
inspiration,  for  the  purpiose  of  preventing  the  external 
air  from  entering.  In  this  way,  if  there  be  no  wound 
of  the  lungs,  all  the  air  will  soon  be  expelled  ;  but  if  it 
still  conliimes  to  be  discharged  in  expiration,  the  lungs 
must  be  wounded. 

Sometimes  an  emphysematous  swelling  takes  place 
round  wounds  of  the  thorax,  in  consequence  of  n  quan- 
tity of  air  diffusing  itself  in  the  cellular  substance.  In 
wounds  which  are  straight  and  ample  this  symptom  is 
very  uncommon,  but  in  cases  of  narrow  oblique  stabs, 
and  where  the  lungs  are  wounded  by  the  points  of 
broken  ribs,  it  is  by  no  means  unfrequent.— (See  Km- 
phyaema.)  When  a  considerabli!  quantity  of  blood 
flows  from  the  wound,  there  is  reason  for  conjecliirinj 
not  only  that  the  weapon  has  penetrated  Ihe  cavity  of 
the  thorax,  but  that  some  «f  the  thoracic  visrrrn  arc 
injured.  Excepting  the  intcrcoslnl  nrterien,  which  run 
along  the  edges  of  the  lower  ribs  and  the  trunks  of  th« 
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thoracic  arteries,  all  the  other  vessels  on  the  outside  of 
the  chest  are  very  inconsiderable.  The  effects  of  com- 
pression will  indicate  whether  the  blood  escapes  from 
an  artery  on  the  outside  of  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  ; 
and  sometimes  the  situation  and  direction  of  a  wound 
at  once  denotes  that  the  hemorrhage  cannot  proceed 
from  the  trunks  of  the  thoracic  arteries. 

Even  the  appearance  of  the  blood  which  comes 
from  ihe  wound  may  lead  to  some  conjectures  con- 
cerning the  depth  of  the  injury.  The  blood  which 
flows  from  wounds  of  the  lungs  is  of  a  brighter  scarlet 
colour,  and  more  frothy  than  that  which  is  discharged 
from  the  vessels  of  any  other  part. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  lungs  being  wounded, 
when  the  patient  is  observed  to  spit  up  blood  ;  but  the 
absence  of  this  symptom  is  not  a  positive  proof  of  their 
heing  untouched,  though  unquestionably  a  very  im- 
portant circumstance  in  the  diagnosis,  and,  generally 
speaking,  a  correct  criterion  of  the  lungs  having  escaped 
injury.  At  all  events,  when  no  blood  is  spit  or  coughed 
up,  the  lungs  can  never  be  deeply  penetrated. 

The  state  of  the  pulse  and  that  of  respiration,  ought 
to  be  particularly  attended  to  by  the  practitioner. 
Neither  one  nor  the  other  seems  altered,  at  least  at  first, 
v/hen  wounds  do  not  reach  more  deeply  than  the  in- 
teguments: but  those  which  penetrate  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax,  and  especially  such  as  injure  the  viscera, 
may  frequently  be  distinguished  from  the  very  first 
moment  of  their  occurrence,  by  their  effects  on  the  san- 
guiferous system,  and  the  function  of  respiration. 
When  the  lungs  are  wounded  at  a  point  where  they 
adhere  to  the  pleura,  no  air  can  be  effused  in  the  thorax, 
and  the  functions  of  those  organs  may  on  this  account 
Buffer  less  disturbance  than  would  be  the  consequence 
of  an  equal  degree  of  injury  at  some  other  unadherent 
portion  of  the  lungs.  Experience  proves,  that  when 
either  air  or  blood  insinuates  itself  between  the  lungs 
and  the  pleura,  the  lungs  become  immediately  op- 
pressed, the  breathing  is  attended  with  great  difficuhy, 
the  pulse  is  weak,  contracted,  and  intermittent. 

Wounds  of  the  integuments  and  muscles  of  the 
thorax  are  not  attended  with  any  particular  danger; 
they  heal  with  the  same  readiness,  and  by  the  same 
means,  as  common  superficial  wounds  in  any  other 
part  of  the  body. 

When  the  case  is  a  punctured  or  a  gun-shot  wound, 
some  writers  are  advocates  for  laying  open  the  track 
of  the  injury  from  one  end  to  the  other,  if  its  course 
should  not  be  too  extensive,  and  they  then  recommend 
dressing  the  cavity  down  to  its  bottom.  When  the 
track  of  the  wound  was  too  extensive,  a  seton  was 
sometimes  introduced.  The  aim  of  such  exploded 
practices  was  to  prevent  the  outer  part  of  the  wound 
from  healing  too  soon,  and  thus  give  time  for  the  whole 
of  it  to  heal  in  an  equal  degree.  When  a  seton  was 
used,  the  thickness  of  the  skin  was  gradually  dimi- 
nished, and  after  the  whole  of  it  had  been  removed,  a 
slight  compression  was  kept  up  for  a  few  days,  with 
the  view  of  completing  the  cure. 

The  French  surgeons  have  the  discredit  of  having 
brought  setons  into  fashion  in  this  branch  of  surgery  ; 
and  1  am  particularly  glad  that  a  late  writer  has  well 
exposed  the  absurdity  of  the  practice.  "  We  find  (says 
Mr.  John  Bell)  the  history  of  it  to  be  plainly  this :  that 
ns  Guy  de  Chauliac,  Par^,  and  all  the  older  surgeons, 
did  not  know  how  todilategun-shoiwounds,  they  found 
these  same  setons  useful  in  bringing  the  eschar  sooner 
away,  and  in  preserving  an  open  wound  ;  and  as  they 
believed  the  wound.s  to  be  poisoned,  they  took  the  op- 
portunity of  conducting,  by  these  setons,  whatever 
acrid  medicines  might,  according  to  the  prevailing  doc- 
trines of  that  time,  have  any  chance  of  correcting  the 
poison."  Mr.  J.  Bell  notices,  how  surprising  it  is  to  see 
the  cruelty  and  perseverance  with  which  some  modern 
practitioners,  particularly  French,  draw  these  cords 
through  wounded  limbs;  and  when  the  roughness  of 
such  a  cord,  or  the  acrimony  of  the  drugs  conveyed  by 
it,  produces  a  copious  suppuration,  these  men  are  de- 
lighted with  such  proof  of  their  success.  The  setons 
have  been  introduced  by  the  French  surgeons,  across 
the  thickest  parts  of  the  limb?,  along  the  whole  lerigih 
of  the  forearm,  and  at  the  same  time  frequently  through 
the  wrist-joint.  The  setons  have  ;ilso  been  covered 
with  stimulating  applications.  Profuse  suppurations 
and  dreadful  swellings,  of  course,  ensued ;  still,  as  Mr. 
J.Bell  has  remarked,  these  cruelties  were  continued 
till  the  wound  healed  almost  in  spite  of  the  pain:  or 
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till  the  coming  on  of  very  dreadful  pain,  great 
rations,  convulsions,  &c.  made  Ihe  surgeon  discont'inu*] 
the  method,  or  even  amputate  the  limb.  The  P'rench 
have  become  so  familiarized  to  setons,  that  they  do  not 
restrict  their  use  to  flesh  wounds  ;  they  pass  them  quite' 
across  the  thorax,  across  the  abdomen,  and  eve%a 
through  wounds  of  the  knee-joint.  "I 

When  we  wish  to  excite  inflammation  in  the  cavity! 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  for  the  purpose  of  radically  * 
curing  a  hydrocele,  we  either  pass  a  seton  through  the 
part ;  lay  it  open  with  an  extensive  incision  ;  cram  a 
tent  into  it ;  or  inject  some  irritating  fluid  into  it. 
While  the  animal  machine  continues  the  same,  sayi 
Mr.  John  Bell,  the  same  fctimuli  will  produce  the  sarai 
effects,  and  a  seton,  injection,  or  long  tent,  if  they  pro 
ducepain  or  inflammation  in  the  scrotum,  will  not  " 
easy  in  the  chest ;  and  unless  we  can  use  them  in  tlw 
chest,  with  the  same  intentions  with  which  we  ua 
them  in  the  hydrocele,  in  other  words,  unless  we  ai 
justified  in  inflaming  the  chest  and  causing  an  adhesic 
of  all  the  parts,  we  cannot  use  them  with  any  cor 
sistency  or  good  sense. 

With  regard  to  the  cases  which  the  French  adduc<| 
in  confirmation  of  the  good  effects  of  their  plans,  I  ai 
entirely  of  opinion  with  Mr.  J.  Bell,  that  the  facts  onlj 
prove,  that  the  patients  recovered  in  spite  of  the  setoni 
"It  is  like  (adds  this  author)  what  happened  to  a  sui 
geon  who  was  dabbling  in  the  thorax  with  a  piece  ( 
caustic,  which  fell  directly  into  the  cavity  of  the  che 
where  it  caused  very  large  suppurations,  and  yet  tfc 
patient  was  saved.  The  patient  recovered  in  spite  i 
the  caustic,  just  as  M.  Guerin's  patient,  and  mar 
other  poor  unhappy  souls,  who  lived  in  spite  of  the  i 
tons.  One  would  think  that  j)eople  took  a  pleasure  i 
passing  setons  across  the  eyeball,  the  chest,  the  knee 
joint,  &.C.  merely  to  make  fools  stare,  when  the  bus! 
ness  might  be  as  effectually  done  with  an  abscess  lancet.^ 

Mr.  John  Bell,  in  his  usual  lively  style,  makes  the  er 
ployment  of  tents,  in  woundsof  the  chest,  seem  equal^ 
ridiculous  and  improper.  Indeed,  he  says,  he  knows  i 
no  occasion  in  all  surgery  in  which  tents  can  be  usefu 
except  in  the  single  one  of  a  narrow  opening  which 
desire  to  dilate,  in  order  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  th 
wound ;  and  where,  either  on  account  of  some  great  at 
levy,  or  the  fearful  temper  of  our  patient,  we  dare  ne 
use  the  knife. — (See  J.  Bell  on  Wounds.  Discourse  f 
vol.  2.) 

Having  hitherto  been  engaged  rather  in  pointing  oi 
what  ought  not  to  be  done,  than  what  ought,  I  shall  next' 
make  some  remarks  on  the  line  of  conduct  which 
should  be  adopted  in  cases  of  wounds  of  the  parietes 
of  the  chest. 

When  the  wound  is  a  common  cut,  the  sides  of  the 
division  are  to  be  brought  into  contact,  and  maintained 
in  this  possition  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  com- 
presses, and  a  bandage,  until  they  have  grown  together. 
If  the  surgeon  take  care  to  relax  such  muscles  as  hap- 
pen to  be  cut,  or  to  be  situated  immediately  under  the 
wound  of  the  integuments,  there  will  rarely  be  any 
need  of  sutures. 

As  cut  wounds  seldom  or  never  penetrate  the  chest, 
and  there  is  generally  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
unite  by  the  first  intention  witliout  being  followsd  by 
extensive  inflammation  and  abscesses,  antiphlogistic 
means  should  be  employed  with  moderation.  Bleeding 
will  not  often  be  requisite.  The  grand  objects  are  to 
keep  the  patient  in  a  quiet  state,  on  rather  a  low  diet, 
and  to  hinder  him  from  taking  wine,  porter,  spirits,  or 
any  other  stimulating  beverages. 

If  the  wound,  instead  of  healing  favourably,  should 
inflame,  the  treatment  must  be  regulated  by  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  in  the  article  Jvflantmation.  If  it  sup- 
purate over  its  whole  surface,  but  without  a  great  deal 
of  surrounding  swelling  and  inflammation,  one  or  two 
strips  of  sticking  plaster  may  still  be  used  with  advan- 
tage ;  for  in  this  way  the  cavity,  which  must  now  be 
filled  up  by  granulations,  will  be  rendered  much  smaller 
than  it  otherwise  would  be.  Some  very  soft  lint  may 
be  laid  in  the  cavity  of  the  wound,  which  the  slicking 
plaster  does  not  entirely  remove,  and  over  the  whole  a 
pledget  of  some  mild,  unirritaling  ointment.  No  pres- 
sure is  now  proper,  until  the  inflaumiatSon  diminishes  ; 
and  if  the  discharge  shotild  be  profuse,  or  the  surround- 
ing inflammation  considerable,  tJie  best  afiplicalion 
would  be  an  emollient  poultice.  In  this  slate  of  things 
the  patient  should  also  be  bled,  and  leeches  be  applied 
near  the  inf.amed  parts. 
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When  tliecaseisaetabor  punctured  wound,  the  fibres 
of  the  divided  parts  are  not  simply  cut,  they  are  also 
considerably  stretched,  bruised,  and  otherwise  injured. 
Hence,  generally,  they  will  not  admit  of  being  united  so 
readily  as  the  sidea  of  a  clean  incision,  made  with  a 
sharp  instrument.  However,  the  possibility  of  uniting 
the  opposite  sides  of  punctured  wounds  must  depend 
very  much  on  the  shape  of  the  weapon,  and  tiie  sud- 
denness, roughness,  and  violence  with  which  it  was 
driven  into  the  part.  A  prick  with  a  needle  is  a  punc- 
tured wound  ;  so  is  that  often  made  by  surgeons  with 
their  lancets ;  yet  these  injuries  do  not  frequently  bring 
on  violent  inflammation  and  abscesses,  as  other 
wounds  frequently  do  which  are  inflicted  with  bayo- 
aefs  and  pikes. 

Let  us  suppose  a  man  to  have  received  the  thrust  of 
a  bayonet,  which  has  run  into  the  skin  and  muscles 
covering  one  side  of  the  thorax :  what  plan  can  the 
surgeon  follow  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  his 
patient  1 

Instead  of  laying  open  the  whole  track  of  such  a 
wound  with  a  knife,  as  is  barbarously  recommended 
in  many  of  the  works  on  surgery  ;  instead  of  drawing 
a  seton  through  its  whole  course,  or  of  cramming  into 
the  part  a  hard  irritating  tent;  the  practitiontr, should 
take  whatever  chance  there  may  be  of  uiiiiing  tlie 
wound  without  suppuration.  For  this  purpose,  he 
should  recollect  that  the  great  degree  of  violence  done 
to  the  parts  in  punctured  wounds  is  the  reason  wliy 
they  are  so  apt  to  inflame  and  suppurate.  Hence,  the 
expected  inflammation  is  to  be  counteracted  in  the  very 
first  instance ;  and  immediately  the  wound  is  dressed, 
the  patient  should  be  freely  bled,  and  take  some  saline 
purgative  medicines.  With  regard  to  the  dressings,  the 
orifice  of  the  wound  may  be  lightly  closed  with  stick- 
ing plaster,  or  covered  with  any  mild  superficial  appli- 
cations. Over  and  around  these  the  surgeon  may  ap- 
ply linen,  kept  continually  wet  with  cold  water  or  the 
liquor  plumbi  acetalis  dilutus.  As,  however,  many 
patients  have  a  strong  dislike  to  cold  applications  to  any 
wounds  upon  their  bodies,  it  is  often  necessary  to  dis- 
pense with  this  practice.  The  dressings  are  to  be  re- 
tained with  a  roller ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  tight,  as  pres- 
sure is  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good.  Thus,  the 
inflammation  of  the  wound  will  be  moderated ;  the  ex- 
travasation of  blood  prevented  ;  the  chance  of  union 
by  the  first  intention  taken ;  and  all  painful  operations 
avoided.  And  nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  fact, 
that  if  antiphlogistic  means  be  strictly  employed,  many 
stabs  heal  without  abscesses,  or  any  v«ry  severe  symp- 
toms, when  no  hope  could  be  entertained  of  their  doing 
80  under  other  treatment.  But  if  suppuration  should 
happen,  and  a  collection  of  matter  take  place,  would 
the  patient  suffer  more  or  be  put  into  greater  danger  by 
having  a  proper  depending  opening  of  just  sufiicient 
«ze,  now  made  into  the  abscess  in  an  eligible  place, 
than  if  he  had  submitted  to  have  the  formidable  ope- 
ration of  laying  open  the  whole  extent  of  a  stab  per- 
formed in  the  first  instance  1  In  short,  will  he  suffer 
half  so  much,  be  half  so  long  in  Getting  well,  or  liave 
to  encounter  half  the  danger?  With  all  this  advan- 
tage, he  will  have  taken  a  certain  chance  which  attends 
all  these  cases  of  the  wound  becoming  united  by  what 
is  called  the  first  intention ;  that  is  to  say,  without  any 
suppuration.  I  need  not  enlarge  ujjon  this  subject,  but 
refer  the  reader  to  whiit  has  been  said  in  the  preceding 
columns  on  the  subject  of  Punctured  Wounds^  and  to 
the  treatment  of  abscesses,  in  the  article  Suppuration. 
Gun-shot  wounds  merely  injuring  the  parietes  of  the 
chest  are  to  be  treated  according  to  principles  elsewhere 
explained.— (Bee  Gun-shot  Wounds.) 

Of  Wounds  penetrating  the  Cavity  of  the  Thorax.— 
Penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest  are  always  dangerous, 
and  claim  the  utmost  attention  of  the  |)ractitioner.  I 
shall  first  treat  of  such  wounds  as  enter  the  cavity  of 
thorax,  but  without  injuring  the  viscera. 

In  the  healthy  state,  the  lungs  so  completely  fill  the 
thorax,  that,  both  in  inspiration  and  expiralion,  they  are 
always  In  close  contact  with  the  pleura;  and  whenever 
air,  blood,  or  any  other  matter  insinuates  itself  between 
the  pleiiracostalis  and  pleura  pulinonalis,  more  or  less 
oppression  and  difficiiliy  of  hrealhinginunediafely  take 
place.  In  al!  wounds  attended  with  a  division  of  the 
■pleura  costalis-,  and  oc<  urring  in  a  situation  where- there 
happens  to  be  no  adhesion  between  this  membrane  and 
the  lungs,  some  of  the  external  air,  or  a  wmall  quantity 
of  blood,  or  both,  can  hardly  fail  to  gel  info  the  cavity 
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of  the  thorax.  If  one  of  the  intercostal  arteries  be 
wounded,  and  the  external  orifice  be  very  narrow, 
the  blood  furnished  by  this  vessel  may  pass  into  the 
chest,  and  immediately  produce  oppression  of  the 
breathing,  and  other  symptoms  of  pressure  on  the 
lungs.  Of  what  is  to  be  done  in  this  case,  I  shall  pre- 
sently speak. 

When  a  wound  is  known  to  have  entered  the  pleura, 
and  there  is  no  .symptom  leading  to  a  suspicion  that  the 
lungs  or  any  large  vessel  is  wounded,  the  injury  is  to  be 
dressed  according  to  common  principles,  and  the  more 
superficially  thebetter.  Authorsalsousually  direct  us, 
just  before  we  close  the  opening,  to  tell  the  patient  to 
make  a  deep  inspiration,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling 
as  much  of  the  air  as  possible  which  may  have  passed 
into  the  civity  of  the  pleura.  At  the  end  of  such  in- 
spiration, the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  skin  are  to  be 
brought  together  and  kept  so  with  slicking  plaster, 
compresses,  and  a  roller.  The  other  indications  are  to 
prevent  inflammation  of  the  pleura  and  lungs,  by  rigo- 
rous antiphlogistic  remedies,  particularly  bleeding, 
which  should  be  copious,  and  repeated  as  circumstances 
may  require. 

Penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest  may  be  complicated 
with  some  of  the  following  circumstances:  1.  Foreign 
bodies.  2.  Injury  of  one  of  the  intercostal  arteries. 
3.  Protrusion  of  a  portion  of  the  lungs.  4.  Emphyse- 
ma.    5.  Extravasation  of  blood  in  the  thorax. 

1.  Almost  all  these  wounds  occasion  pain  and  diffi- 
culty of  breathing.  Many  of  tliem  are  also  followed 
by  an  emphysematous  swelling  around  the  wound;  the 
patient  frequently  coughs  up  blood;  and  after  having 
had  for  some  time  a  small,  contracted,  irregular  pulse, 
with  a  pallid  countenance  and  cold  extremities,  he  is 
too  often  seized  with  severe  febrile  symptoms,  the  ef- 
fect of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  parts  within  the 
chest.  These  symptoms  should  be  counteracted  by  bleed- 
ing, a  very  low  regimen,  opening  saline  medicines,  the 
use  of  leeches,  or  cupping,  and  the  strict  observance  of 
quietude  If  such  indisposition  should  continue  longer 
than  a  few  days  without  diminution,  writers  inform  us 
that  there  is  ground  for  suspecting  that  .they  depend 
upon  the  presence  of  some  foreign  body.  However,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  Sabatier's  advice,  immediately 
to  make  search  after  the  extraneous  substance,  is  proper, 
under  these  circumstances.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot 
think  the  symptoms  above  related  by  any  means  unequi- 
vocal, and  even  were  they  so,  the  practice  would  still  be 
questionable. — (See  Medecine  Opdratoire,  t.  2,  ;;.  244.) 

Sabatier  has  quoted  the  two  following  cases,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  what  may  be  attempted  in  these 
cases.  "  A  man,  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  was 
struck  very  violently  with  a  knife  on  the  outer  part  of 
the  fourth  true  rib.  Simple  dressings  were  applied  for 
the  first  few  days ;  but  a  considerable  coughing  and 
spitting  of  blood  ensuing,  M.  Gerard  was  consulted, 
who  found  that  the  symptoms  depended  on  the  pre- 
sence of  a  piece  of  the  knife,  which  had  pierced  the 
rib  and  was  projecting  some  way  into  the  thorax.  So 
little  of  the  foreign  body  was  on  the  outside  of  the  rib, 
and  it  was  so  fixed  in  the  bone,  that  it  could  neither  be 
extracted  with  any  kind  of  forceps,  nor  even  moved  in 
the  least  with  a  leaden  mallet,  &c.  Although  the  only 
expedient  seemed  now  to  be  that  of  sawing  or  cutting 
out  a  portion  of  the  rib,  Gerard  conceived  that  an  at- 
tempt might  first  be  made  to  extract  the  foreign  body 
by  pushing  it  from  within  outwards.  For  this  purpose, 
having  put  a  steel  thimble  on  his  index  finger,  h'>  intro- 
duced it  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  thus  suc- 
ceeded in  pushing  out  the  piece  of  the  knife. 

A  spicula  of  the  bone  vvas  afterward  felt ;  but  it  was 
loo  firmly  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  rib  to  admit 
of  being  completely  taken  out.  Gerard  wa.s  absurd 
enough  to  surround  the  whole  rib  at  the  splintered  part 
with  a  ligature.  To  these  ingenious  proceedings,  as  the 
French  term  them,  was  imputed,  not  only  the  cessation 
of  all  the  bad  symptoms,  but  a  speedy  recovery.— (See 
La  Faye's  JsTotea  to  the  Traiti  drs  Operations  dt 
Dionis.) 

An  ofllcer  was  shot  In  the  left  side  of  tlio  chest.  The 
ball  entered  about  where  the  bone  and  carlilnpn  of  ilm 
seventh  trim  rib  unite,  and  came  out  In  the  sitnnlion  of 
the  angle  of  the  same  bone,  which  was  broken  in  two 
places.  The  posterior  part  of  the  first  fnlse  rib  wni 
aNobniken.  Incisions  were  made  whirh  ennhle*!  Iho 
Hurceon  U)  take  away  several  hplinlers  of  bone  nnd  ffc- 
cillialcd  rthat  mischievous  French  practice)  too  Intro- 
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duction  of  a  seton.  Soft  mild  dressings  were  applied. 
The  paiient  was  bled  twenty-six  times,  with  the  view 
of  relieving  the  fever,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  spit- 
ting of  blood.  On  the  fifth  day,  suppuration  commenced 
and  the  seton  could  be  easily  drawn.  In  about  a  fort- 
night, the  patient's  sufferings  considerably  abated,  and 
he  passed  some  of  the  ensuing  days  in  a  tolerably  easy 
state.  Circumstances,  liovvever,  made  it  necessary  to 
remove  him  to  another  place,  and  on  ihe  twenty- fourth 
dav  he  had  a  bad  night;  febrile  symptoms  came  on; 
and  the  discharge  was  not  of  its  usual  consistence.  He 
was  bled  twice  more,  and  his  critical  stale  led  tlie  sur- 
geon to  examine  the  wounds  again.  On  passing  a  fin- 
ger into  the  posterior  wound,  a  foreign  body  was  felt 
and  easily  extracted.  Itwas  apieceof  thepatient'scoat. 
A  spicula  of  bone  was  also  felt  more  deeply  lodged, 
which  required  the  wound  to  be  dilated.  Partial  relief 
followed  the  removal  of  these  extraneous  substances. 

On  the  thirtieth  day  the  bad  symptoms  recurred,  two 
more  bleedings  were  practised,  and,  as  fears  were  en- 
tertained that  the  seton  was  doing  harm,  it  was  sup- 
pressed. The  patient  now  first  made  complaint  of 
feeling  something  which  pricked  him  in  a  deep  situa- 
tion, between  the  two  openings  of  the  wound.  It  was 
therefore  determined  to  divide  all  the  parts  intervening 
between  the  two  orifices,  and  occupying  an  extent  of 
seven  or  eight  inches.  Guerin  cut  the  parts  between 
the  two  ribs  from  within  outwards,  under  the  guidance 
of  his  finger  introduced  into  the  posterior  wound,  care 
being  taken  not  to  cut  near  the  lower  edge  of  the  up- 
per rib.  In  this  way,  the  whole  track  of  the  ball  was 
laid  open,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  a  very  sharp  splinter 
was  found,  projecting  into  the  substance  of  the  lungs. 
It  was  removed,  and  the  wound  dressed  with  simple  ap- 
plications. From  tliis  day  all  the  bad  symptoms  ceased. 
— C  Obs.  de  Guerin  in  Mem.  de  VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  2,  4to.) 

Mr.  John  Bell  has  taken  notice  of  the  preceding 
case ;  he  observes,  that  some  of  Guerin's  steps  were 
bold  and  good,  as  well  as  successful ;  but  that  the  em- 
ployment of  the  seton  was  wrong.  The  example 
teaches  us  several  important  circumstances:  1.  The 
propriety  of  making  very  free  dilatations  for  the  ex- 
traction of  splinters  of  bone.  2.  The  utility  of  repeated 
copious  bleedings,  which,  in  the  above  case,  indeed, 
had  the  greatest  effect  both  in  preventing  such  hemor- 
rhage in  the  chest,  as  would  probably  have  produced 
suffocation,  and  also  in  averting  a  degree  of  pulmonary 
inflammation,  which  would  have  proved  fatal. 

Mr.  John  Bell  judiciously  condemns  the  seton:  "Had 
M.  Guerin  (says  he)  been  Jisked  what  good  it  was  to 
do,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  have  in- 
vented even  a  plausible  apology  for  the  practice,  which, 
if  it  was  not  doing  good,  could  not  fail  to  do  harm. 
Was  this  seton  necessary  for  keeping  the  wound  open  1 
No,  surely,  for  the  wound  could  not  have  closed  while 
itwas  irritated  and  kept  in  suppuration  by  splinters 
of  bone,  and  a  piece  of  cloth  within  the  breast.  Was 
it  to  draw  tlie  piece  of  cloth  out  1  Surely,  in  the  course 
Df  twenty  days,  a  piece  of  cloth  would  have  had  some 
chance,  at  least,  of  being  floated  towards  the  wound, 
-either  by  the  natural  flux  of  the  matter,  or  by  the  help 
of  a  mild  injection.  Was  it  useful  in  supporting  the 
9ischarge1  This  would  have  been  a  sore  question  for 
M.  Guerin;  for  it  supported  the  suppuration  only  by 
-inflaming  the  chest;  and  where  inflammation  of  the 
chest,  or  high  cough,  or  bloody  expectoration,  or  a 
profuse  discharge  were  the  chief  dangers,  a  great  seton 
-could  hardly  be  a  comfortable  inmate  in  the  breast. 
I  think  one  might  very  boldly  promise  to  produce 
bloody  expectoration  and  terrible  cough,  profuse  sup- 
purations, and  oppression  to  any  degree,  by  drawing 
such  a  cord  across  a  sound  thorax." 

Mr.  John  Bell  next  censures  M.  Guerin  for  not  hav- 
ing discovered  the  pricking  piece  of  bone  before  the 
thirty-eighth  day  ;  a  disadvantaue  which  he  partly  as- 
cribes to  the  seton,  the  pain  of  drawing  wliich  across 
the  chest  deadened  every  less  pain,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  patient  could  not  feel  the  trifling  pricking 
of  the  bone,  till  his  greater  sufferings  from  the  seton 
were  allayed.  "In  short  (.'<ays  Mr.  John  Bell),  M. 
Guerin  passes  a  great  strap  of  coarse  linen  across  the 
cavity  of  the  chest,  and  when  it  causes  inflanunation, 
he  thinks  to  subdue  it  by  bleeding;  when  M.  Guerin 
continued  for  thirty  days  drawing  a  coarse setoti  through 
the  breast  every  morning,  and  bleeding  for  the  cough 
every  night,  what  did  he  do,  but  raise  inflammation 
with  his  left  hand,  to  show  how  well  he  could  cure  it 


with  his  right."— (See  John  Bell,  On  JVounda,  vcL  %\ 
p.  36—38.)  ■* 

The  liability  of  wounds  of  tlie  chest  to  be  comj 
cated  with  the  lodgement  of  foreign  bodies,  is  a  ci 
cumstance  of  which  the  practitioner  should  ever 
mindful.  "  In  the  examination  of  the  bodies  of  bi 
diers  who  have  died  from  these  injuries  (says  Di" 
Hennen),  I  have  frequently  found  pieces  of  waddir 
or  clothes,  spicula-  of  bone,  and  balls,  and,  in  one  case 
some  charpie  used  as  a  dressing;  either  loose  in  vj 
rious  parts  of  the  lungs,  or  lying  in  sacs,  which  the  ei 
ertions  of  the  constitution  to  free  itself  had  throw< 
round  them  by  the  medium  of  the  coagulating  lynipli 
In  the  more  fortunate  few  who  have  recovered,  the 
matters  have  been  discharged  from  the  wounds,  or  ei 
tracted  from  them  by  the  surgeon.  In  some  luck 
cases,  they  hare  been  ejected  by  the  convulsive  effor 
to  cough,  which  their  irritation  has  occasioned." 
(On.  Military  Surgery,  ed.  2,  p.  367.)  For  an  accouil 
of  the  dexterity  with  which  Larrey  has  sometime 
traced  balls  in  the  chest,  and  extracted  them  by  boli 
operations,  I  must  refer  to  his  valuable  writings.- 
(See  MSm.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  4,  p.  250,  &c.)  Balls  ha\ 
sometimes  lodged  and  remained  encysted  in  the  lung 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  without  the  health  beiil 
at  all  disturbed  by  their  presence. — (See  Percy,  Mi 
nuel,  iS-c.  p.  125 ;  Bayer,  Traite  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  7, 
310,  &c.) 

2.  When  one  of  the  intercostal  arteries  is  woundt 
by  a  narrow  oblique  stab,  the  accident  cannot  at  fir 
be  known.  In  this  case,  the  blood  commonly  mak« 
its  way  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  where  it  causes! 
more  or  less  considerable  extravasation.  But  whfi 
the  wound  is  ample  and  direct,  the  effused  bloc 
which  has  all  the  characters  of  arterial  blood,  leaves  i 
doubt  concerning  the  injury  of  an  intercostal  arter 
However,  if  any  uncertainty  prevail,  it  may  easily  1 
dispelled  by  introducing  a  finger  into  the  wound,  an 
making  pressure  with  it  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  ri| 
which  corres|)ondsto  the  vessel  suspected  to  be  injure 

Gerard  proposed  to  stop  hemorrhage  from  the  inle 
costal  artery  by  means  of  a  ligature.    His  plan  was  i 
enlarge  the  external  wound  as  far  as  the  upper  edge  ( 
the  rib,  corresponding  to  the  wounded  intercostal 
tery,  and  then  to  introduce  into  the  chest  a  commc 
curved  needle,  armed  with  a  ligature,  to  which  wi 
attached  a  dossil  of  lint.    The  needle  was  passed  b 
hind  the  rib,  rather  higher  than  the  superior  edge  <    _ 
the  bone.      The  point  of  the  instrument  was  then 
pushed  from  witjiin  outwards,  and  brought  out  through 
the  external  wound  together  with  the  ligature.    When 
the  dossil  had  come  into  contact  with  the  artery,  the 
two  ends  of  the  ligature  were  tied  over  a  thick  com- 
press, placed  on  the  outside  of  the  rib.    In  this  man- 
ner, the  bone  was  surrounded  with  the  ligature,  and 
the  artery  compressed. 

Goulard,  of  Montpellier,  having  found  difficulty  in 
passing  a  conmion  needle,  whose  shape  little  corres- 
ponded to  the  track  through  which  it  had  to  pass,  be- 
ing curved  towards  its  point,  and  straight  towards  the 
eye,  invented  one  expressly  for  this  operation.  He  also 
objected  to  the  common  bent  needles,  as  be  conceived 
that  they  might  wound  the  lungs  with  their  sharp 
points  and  edges.  Goulard's  needle  formed  three, 
fourths  of  a  circle,  and  was  fixed  on  a  long  handle, 
which  facilitated  its  introduction.  The  eye,  in  which 
the  ligature  was  put,  was  situated  near  the  point, 
which  was  a  little  blunted,  and  Ihe  ligature  lay  in  a 
groove  in  the  convexity  of  the  instrument.  When  the 
needle  had  passed  through  the  intercostal  muscles, 
and  its  point  had  made  its  appearance  over  the  rib, 
which  was  above  the  artery,  the  ligature  was  untied, 
and  held,  while  the  needle  was  withdrawn  at  the  place 
where  it  had  entered.  The  ligature  was  then  tied,  as 
in  Gerard's  method. 

It  was  afterward  thought,  that  compression  might 
answer  better  than  the  foregoing  use  of  the  ligature. 
L6ttery,  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  university  of  Tu- 
rin,  constructed  for  this  purpose  a  steel  plate,  wliich  is 
described  and  engraved  in  the  second  volume,  4lo.  of 
the  Memoires  de  VAcad.  de  Chir.  This  plate  was  nar- 
row at  one  end,  broad  at  the  other,  and  curved  in  two 
directions  at  its  narrow  part,  where  there  were  some 
holes,  by  means  of  which  a  compress  for  the  artery  was 
fastened  on  the  instrument.  The  broad  end  of  the  plats 
had  two  long  parallel  slits,  through  which  a  riband 
was  passed,  with  which  the  instrument  was  secured. 
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When  the  wound  corresponding  to  the. intercostal 
artery  was  sufiiciently  extensive  in  the  transverse  di- 
rection, the  narrow,  bent  end  of  the  instrument  was  so 
introduced,  that  the  lower  edge  of  the  rib  above  was 
placed  in  the  concavity  of  the  curvature,  while  the 
compress  acted  on  the  edge  of  the  bone,  and,  of  course; 
on  the  art«ry.  The  rest  of  the  instrument  applied  it- 
■elf  to  the  side  of  the  thorax,  in  which  situation  it  was 
fastened.  When  the  wound  was  not  ample  enough,  a 
sufficient  dilatation  of  it  was  first  made  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  instrument. 

Q.uesnay  employed  a  piece  of  ivory,  wiiich  he  co- 
vered with  lint,  &c.  and  introduced  within  the  chest. 
The  instrument  was  then  drawn  from  within  outwards 
by  means  of  a  riband,  and  thus  the  necessary  com- 
pression was  produced. 

Quesnay's  plan  is  somewhat  like  that  invented  by 
t<6ttery.  But  to  have  introduced  the  compress  en- 
tirely into  the  thorax,  together  with  the  ivory,  which 
was  the  basis  of  it,  and  then  to  have  drawn  the  con- 
trivance from  within  outwards,  as  was  probably  in- 
tended, a  very  large  wound  would  have  been  indis- 
pensable. This  was  also  one  of  the  many  strong  ob- 
jections to  L6ttery's  instrument,  which,  in  fact,  could 
only  be  employed  when  there  was  a  free  and  ample 
opening. 

flelloque,  seeing  the  inefficacy  of  all  the  compressing 
means  used  before  his  time,  and  their  jjiconveniences, 
invented  an  instrument,  which,  he  says,  is  calculated 
for  making  proper  pressure,  and  following  the  motion 
of  the  ribs  without  hindering  the  escape  of  extravasated 
blood.  The  machine  is  engraved  and  described  in  2  t. 
of  Mem.  de  I'Jicad.  de  Chir.  Ato.  Tt  is  composed  of  two 
plates,  which  are  wadded,  and  capable  of  being  brought 
towards  each  other  by  means  of  a  screw.  This  in- 
strument, as  Sabatier  observes,  may  indeed  answer ; 
but  it  is  complicated  and  awkward,  and  its  utility  is 
founded  on  the  supposition  of  the  wound  being  larger 
than  wounds  are  which  are  made  with  common  wea- 
pons. 

Justly  averse  to  any  unnecessary  multiplication  of 
surgical  instruments,  modern  practitioners  reject  all 
particular  contrivances  for  stopping  hemorrhage  from 
the  intercostal  arteries.  Indeed,  as  the  accident  is 
■very  rare,  it  is  probable,  that  if  the  best  instrument 
possible  were  devised  it  would  hardly  ever  be  at  hand 
when  required. 

A  common  dossil  of  lint  (says  Sabatier),  fastened  to 
a  strong  ligature,  and  introduced  between  the  two  ribs, 
or  even  quite  into  the  chest,  and  then  drawn  from 
within  outwards  like  Cluesnay's  compress,  would  fulfil 
every  desirable  purpose.  The  external  wound  should 
then  be  covered  with  simple  dressings,  and  a  bandage 
applied  round  the  body.  The  patient  should  be  freely 
and  repeatedly  bled,  and  treated  on  the  most  rigorous 
antiphlogistic  plan. 

Professor  Assalini  joins  all  the  best  modern  surgeons 
In  reprobating  the  introduction  of  the  preceding  con- 
trivances and  extraneous  substances  into  the  chest,  in 
order  to  stop  hernorrhage  from  the  intercostal  artery. 
All  these  methods,  he  remarks,  are  calculated  to  excite 
a  dangerous  degree  of  inflammation  in  the  chest. 
Hence,  he  prefers  simply  cutting  the  artery  across,  so 
as  to  allow  it  to  retract,  and,  if  this  plan  fail,  lie  re- 
commends the  wound  to  be  closed.  Should  the  blood 
find  its  way  into  the  chest,  it  is  true,  the  consequences 
will  be  serious,  but  not  fatal ;  and  if  the  symptoms  re- 

Juire  it,  the  operation  of  empyema  may  afterward  be 
one.  A  small  quantity  of  clTused  blood,  however, 
may  be  absorbed,  and  no  such  proceeding  be  requisite. 
■^{Manuale  di  Chimrgia,  p.  58,  59.) 

Dr.  Ilennen  conceives,  that  whenever  the  tenacu- 
lum can  be  used  for  an  injured  intercostal  artery,  the 
practice  should  be  adopted.  lie  states,  that  cases  are 
reported  in  which  the  vessel  was  thus  secured  ;  but  (hat 
he  has  never  seen  the  method  adopted  himself.  "  Un- 
fortunately (says  he),  we  but  too  often  aredisaiipointed 
in  finding  the  source  of  the  lieniorrhage,  and  li(;ie  ju- 
dicious pressure  is  our  only  reamirce.  In  some  vi  ry 
slight  cases,  I  have  used  the  graduated  compress  with 
success  ;  but,  if  the  sloughing  is  extensive,  nothing  but 
the  finger  of  an  assistant,  relieved  as  often  as  occasion 
may  require,  and  pressure  direct  upon  a  com[)reK8 
placed  along  the  course  of  the  vessel,  or  so  disposed  aw 
looperale  upon  its  bleeding  orifice,  will  beof  any  avail." 
-"iMlitanj  Surffcry,  ed.  2,  p.  377.) 
3.  The  protrusion  of  a  portion  of  the  lungs,  in  con- 


sequence of  wounds  penetrating  the  chest,  is  a  very 
unusual  case ;  but  there  are  some  instances  recorded 
by  writers,  and  one  case  I  attended  myself  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  Sclienckius  relates  an  example 
taken  from  Rolandus.  The  latter  was  called  to  a  man 
who  had  been  wounded  in  the  thorax  six  days  before. 
A  portion  of  the  lung  protruded,  in  a  state  of  mortifi- 
cation. Rolandus  extirpated  it,  and  the  patient  soon 
recovered. 

Tulpius  has  recorded  a  similar  fact.  A  man  received 
an  extensive  wound  just  below  his  left  nipple.  His 
naturally  gay  disposition,  however,  led  him  to  neglect 
the  injury  :  and  on  the  third  day,  a  piece  of  the  lungs, 
three  inches  in  length,  protruded.  The  patient  went 
to  Amsterdam,  whence  he  was  distant  two  days' 
journey,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  succour  in  one  of 
the  hospitals  of  that  city.  The  protruded  piece  of  lung, 
which  was  already  mortifying,  was  tied,  and  cut  off 
with  scissors.  It  weighed  three  ounces.  The  wound 
healed  in  a  fortnight,  and  the  patient  experienced  no 
complaint  afterward,  except  a  slight  cough,  with 
which  he  was  occasionally  troubled.  He  survived  the 
accident  six  years,  leading  a  wandering,  drunken  life. 
After  death,  nothing  particular  was  observed  in  the 
thorax,  except  that  the  lungs  had  become  adherent  to 
the  pleura,  in  the  situation  of  the  wound.  Hildanus 
relates  another  case.  A  man  was  wounded  with  a 
knife  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  near  the  ster- 
num. As  a  piece  of  lung  protruded  at  the  opening  and 
was  of  a  livid  colour,  it  was  extirpated  with  the  actual 
cautery.  The  wound  was  then  dilated,  and  the  ribs 
kept  apart  with  a  wooden  wedge,  under  which  plan 
the  portion  of  lung  girt  by  the  opening  shrunk 
within  the  chest.  The  patient  was  soon  completely 
well. 

A  fourth  example  of  a  protrusion  of  a  piece  of  lung 
through  a  wound  in  the  thorax,  is  among  the  casea 
recorded  by  Ruysch.  The  servant  of  a  seafaring  man 
was  wounded  in  the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the 
chest,  and  was  immediately  attended  by  a  surgeon, 
who  mistook  the  protruded  piece  of  lung  for  a  portion 
of  omentum,  and  applied  a  tight  ligature  round  it. 
Ruysch,  who  was  consulted,  soon  detected  the  mistake 
which  had  been  made ;  but  he  delivered  his  opinion 
that  the  wound  would  heal  very  well,  as  soon  as  the 
tied  piece  of  lung  was  detached.  The  event  justified 
his  prognosis,  and  the  patient  recovered. 

When  the  protruded  portion  of  lung  is  sound,  the 
reduction  ought  to  be  made  without  the  least  delay. 
It  should  be  done  on  the  same  principles  as  those  on 
which  protruded  pieces  of  intestine,  or  omentum,  are 
reduced. — (See  Wounds  of  the  .Abdomen.)  A  recur- 
rence of  the  accident  is  to  be  prevented  by  closing  the 
wound,  and  placing  a  compress  over  it.  But  when  the 
piece  of  lung  is  already  in  a  mortified  state  in  conse- 
quence of  the  constriction  which  it  has  suffered,  or 
when  its  large  size  prevents  reduction,  Sabatier  is  of 
opinion  that  the  only  resource  is  to  extirpate  the  part, 
after  applying  a  ligature  round  its  base.  If  the  latter 
step  were  not  taken,  a  dangerous  hemorrhage  might 
follow,  or  even  an  extravasation  in  the  thorax. — 
(Medecine  Operatoire,  tome  2,  p.  224.)  However,  the 
practice  recommended  by  Sabatier  appears  question- 
able in  the  instance  of  mortification,  because  the  dead 
part  will  naturally  be  thrown  off  by  a  spontaneous  pro- 
cess; and  when  the  wound  is  too  small  to  allow  the 
part  to  be  returned,  its  dilatation  might  be  more  ad- 
visable than  the  removal  of  a  coiisideiable  po;'ion,  or 
even  any,  of  the  lung. 

After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  I  had  a  patient  with  a 
protrusion  of  a  piece  of  lung,  four  or  five  inches  in 
length.  The  part  was  much  bruised,  and  could  not  be 
easily  reduced.  I  therefore  applied  a  ligature  round 
its  base,  and  cut  it  off.  Previously,  however,  I  made 
an  incision  in  it,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  would 
bleed  freely,  which  being  the  case,  induced  me  to  use 
a  lignture.  I  was  afterward  informed  by  my  friend, 
Mr.  Colli(!r,  that  the  man  died. 

4.  Emphysema  is  another  syniptoiii  with  which 
penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest  are  frequently  com- 
plicated, especially  when  they  are  small  and  indirect. 
When  such  wounds  are  small,  and  not  straight  in  their 
courfe ;  when  their  track  i.><  rendered  impervious,  either 
by  change  in  the  sitaalion  of  the  muscles,  the  Hwellln| 
of  the  parts,  clots  of  blood,  or  any  exirnneous  nufc- 
Rtances;  air  may  insinuale  itself  into  the  cellular  iuD. 
stance,  so  as  to  cause  a  meat  dial  of  tumour  and  di» 
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tention.  Emphysema  is  easily  distinguisliable  by  the 
tumefaction  of  the  part  affected,  without  any  pain,  or 
change  of  colour  in  the  skin,  and  by  the  crepitation 
which  is  perceptible  on  pressing  the  air  from  one  part 
of  the  cellular  substance  into  another.  Emphysema 
may  take  place  where  the  lungs  are  not  wounded;  but 
in  this  case  it  can  never  be  of  much  extent.  Here  the 
emphysematous  swelling  is  caused  by  the  air  which 
insinuates  itself  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  through 
the  wound,  during  the  first  inspirations  which  follow 
the  accident,  and  the  same  air  is  expelled  in  the  subse- 
quent acts  of  expiration.  But  when  the  lungs  are 
A'ounded,  the  emphysema  arises  from  the  escape  of  air 
from  those  organs  during  inspiration,  first  into  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  tlience,  through  the  inner 
opening  of  the  external  wound,  into  the  cellular  sub- 
stance. 

I  should  have  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  have  said 
any  thing  in  this  part  of  the  work  on  the  present  sub- 
ject, and  have  contented  myself  with  referring  to  the 
article  Emphysema,  were  not  the  cause  of  this  symp- 
tom rather  i)erplexing,  and  did  I  not  hope  that  the 
following  extract  from  Sir  A.  Halliday's  publication 
will  tend  to  facilitate  the  comprehension  of  these  cases. 
This  gentleman  mentions  the  following  circumstances, 
under  which  air  may  escape  from  the  lungs,  or  emphy- 
sema arise. 

1st.  "  An  injury  or  disease  of  the  pleura  pulmonalis, 
causing  a  wound  or  ulceration  of  that  membrane,  and 
thus  allowing  the  air  to  escape  from  the  lung^  as  in 
oblique  external  wounds,  where  the  outer  opening  and 
that  of  the  pleura  costalis  Jiave  healed,  or  closed  up, 
and  in  ulcers  of  the  surface  of  the  lungs. 

2dly.  That  pleura  pulmonalis  and  pleura  costalis 
may  be  wounded  or  ulcerated,  when  there  is  no  exter- 
nal opening,  as  when  the  ends  of  fractured  ribs  pene- 
trate through  both  into  the  substance  of  the  lungs;  and 
it  is  from  this  accident,  &c.  that  emphysema  most  com- 
monly takes  place. 

3dly.  The  conniion  integuments  of  the  parietes  of 
the  chest,  the  intercostal  muscles,  and  the  pleura  cos- 
talis may  be  wounded,  while  the  pleura  pulmonalis 
and  the  lungs  remain  uninjured;  so  that  the  air  ad- 
mitted from  without  and  collected  in  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax,  may  be  pressed  into  the  cellular  membrane,  so 
as  to  occasion  emphysema." 

The  same  writer  remarks,  "  that  the  lungs  in  the 
thorax  have  often,  and  not  inaptly,  been  compared  to  a 
bladder  in  a  close  pair  of  bellows;  but  if  we  suppose 
the  bellows  to  be  divided  into  two  compartments,  and 
each  of  these  to  contain  a  bladder,  which  mutually 
communicate  with  each  other  and  with  the  external 
air,  by  means  of  a  tube,  which  is  exactly  adapted  to 
the  nozzle  of  the  bellows,  and  which  admits  the  air 
only  into  the  cavity  of  the  bladders,  and  not  into  the 
space  between  the  bladders  and  bellows,  we  shall  then 
have  a  perfect  representation  of  the  mechanical  struc- 
ture of  the  thorax.  The  bellows  will  represent  ilie 
thorax,  divided  in  the  middle  by  the  mediastinum  ;  the 
bladders  will  represent  the  lungs  of  the  right  and  left 
sides;  and  the  tube  which  communicates  with  the 
bladders  and  with  the  external  air,  will  represent  the 
trachea.  The  only  thing  which  is  wanting  to  render 
this  mechanical  representation  perfect  is,  that  the 
bladders  should  exactly  fill  the  bellows,  so  as  to  leave 
no  air  between  them  and  the  bellows." 

It  is  explained  by  Sir  A.  Halliday,  that  when  the 
handle  of  the  bellows  is  lifted  up,  the  bladders  become 
filled  by  the  external  air,  which  rushes  in  through  the 
lube  which  conmmnicates  with  both  of  them.  When 
the  handle  is  depressed,  the  air  is  expelled  again.  In 
the  like  manner,  the  lungs  are  filled  with  air,  and  emp- 
tied again  when  the  capacity  of  the  chest  is  enlarged 
by  the  inspiratory  muscles,  and  then  diminished  by  the 
expiratory  ones. 

When  emphysema  arises  from  a  wound  or  ulcera- 
tion of  the  pleura  pulmonalis,  on  one  side  of  the  thorax, 
the  case  is  nearly  the  same  as  if  an  opening  were  made 
in  one  of  the  bladders,  which  opening  would  form  a 
communication,  as  the  same  gentleman  observes,  with 
the  bellows  and  bladder  on  one  side.  If  this  should 
happen  while  the  handle  of  the  bellows  is  deprei=.sed, 
no  sooner  is  the  handle  raised,  than  air  rushes  into  the 
space  between  the  bladder  and  bellows ;  and  on  keepini; 
up  the  handle  a  little  while,  the  bladder  will  becctme 
quite  collapsed,  and  the  place  which  it  occupied,  while 
diatended,  will  now  be  occupied  by  the  air.    '•  If  now 
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(says  Sir  A.  Halliday)  we  attempt  to  force  out  the  ait| 
by  depressing  the  handle  of  the  bellows,  we  shall  find 
that  this  cannot  be  done;  for  there  is  no  direct  com- 
munication between  the  bellows  and  the  external  air; 
and  as  the  eflused  air  presses  equally  on  all  parts  of  , 
the  collapsed  bladder,  it  cannot  escape  throus' 

When  the  thorax  is  expanded  in  inspiration, 
pressure  is  taken  off  the  surface  of  the  wounded  ; 
and  the  air  which  now  enters  this  organ,  instead  of 
distending  its  cells,  passes  through  its  wound  into  the 
space  between  the  pleura  pulmonalis  and  pleura  cos- 
talis.   The  lung  will,  indeed,  be  partially  expanded^ 
as  long  as  inspiration  on  that  side  goes  on  ;  the  mor 
so,  the  smaller  its  wound  is.    At  every  expiratioi 
however,  when  the  thorax  is  diminished,  the  effus 
air  will  be  compressed  against  the  wounded  lung;  buii 
none  of  the  air  which  has  escaped  can  re-enter  th« 
lung  again  ;  "  because  (as  the  preceding  writer  accii-^ 
rately  remarks)  the  whole  of  the  air  contained  in  tt 
lung  must  be  forced  out,  and  then  the  pressure  (of  thej 
air)  against  every  part  of  the  collapsed  lung  being 
equal,  will  prevent  its  separating  any  part,  so  as 
make  a  passage  for  itself  into  the  trachea."    Thu 
fiesh  air  accumulates  at  every  inspiration  in  the  space" 
between  the  pleura,  while  none  can  escape  from  the 
same  situation  during  expiration  ;  and  the  quantity 
accumulated  will  at  last  equal  that  which  is  received! 
into  the  other  lung  during  the  most  powerful  inspiraJ 
tion.  "I 

When  the  pleura  pulmonalis  and  pleura  costalis  are 
both  wounded,  the  same  effusion  of  air  between  them 
continues  from  the  above-mentioned  causes,  till  the 
lung  collapses.  When  an  attempt  is  now  made  to 
expire,  the  injured  side  of  the  thorax  must  continue 
distended,  notwithstanding  every  effort  of  the  patient 
In  this  expiratory  act,  however,  if  the  capacity  of  the 
thorax  be  diminished,  and  the  air  compressed,  a  part  of 
it  finds  its  way  through  the  wound  in  the  pleura  cos- 
talis, into  the  common  cellular  substance  of  the  parietes 
of  the  chest. 

The  passage  of  air  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax 
during  the  inspiration  is,  as  Sir  A.  Halliday  observes, 
now  more  easy  than  the  return  of  that  already  effused 
in  the  cellular  membrane ;  and,  consequently,  the  sm6- 
cutaneous  emphysema  continues  to  increase  with  a. 
rapidity  which  is  remarkable,  as  long  as  the  patient 
lives. 

To  explain  the  origin  of  emphysema  in  cases  of 
wounds  which  only  enter  the  chest  and  do  not  injure 
the  lungs  at  all,  this  writer  has  recourse  to  the  simile 
of  the  bellows  and  bladders.  Were  an  opening  made 
into  the  bellows  without  injuring  the  contained  blad- 
ders, and  the  access  of  air  by  this  opening  more  free 
than  that  by  the  nozzle,  communicating  with  the 
cavity  of  the  bladder,  more  air  would  enter  by  the 
opening  than  by  the  pipe,  on  the  handle  being  raised  ; 
so  that  the  bladder  would  not  rise  as  usual,  when  no 
opening  in  the  side  of  the  bellows  existed.  If  the  latter 
opening  be  smaller  than  that  of  the  pipe,  the  bladder 
will  only  be  partially  filled ;  and  on  depressing  the 
handle  of  the  bellows,  the  air  contained  in  the  bladder, 
and  that  between  the  bladder  and  the  bellows,  will  be 
expelled  in  the  same  proportion  to  each  other  as  that 
in  which  they  were  formerly  filled.  This  process 
would  continue  to  go  on  in  the  same  way,  did  not  the 
bladder  naturally  collapse  more  and  more  from  its 
gravitation.  Let  us  now  slop  the  mouth  of  the  pipe, 
while  the  handle  of  the  bellows  is  raised,  and  tlie 
bladder  partially  filled.  On  trying  next  to  depress  the 
handle,  it  results  that,  as  no  air  can  escape  from  the 
pipe,  the  air  contained  between  the  bladder  and  tht 
bellows  must  be  first  evacuated,  while  that  contained 
in  the  bladder  of  the  sound  side  will  be  forced  into  the 
bladder  on  the  injured  side,  and  either  distend  it,  so  as 
to  rupture  it,  or  cause  it  to  protrude. 

Hence,  in  the  case  of  a  wound  penetrating  the  chest 
without  injuring  the  lungs,  if  the  air  can  enter  more 
freely  by  the  wound  than  by  the  trachea,  more  of  It 
will  enter,  in  the  act  of  inspiration,  into  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax  than  into  the  lungs.  On  the  contrary,  when 
the  opening  of  the  wound  is  not  so  large  as  that  of  the 
trachea,  less  air  will  enter  the  thorax  timn  the  lungs. 

In  the  expiration,  the  air  will  be  forced  from  the  two 
different  situations  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  which 
enters  each  of  them  in  inspiration,  and  no  air  at  &\l 
would  accumulate  in  the  thorax,  did  not  the  lungs 
always  tend  tocirflapse  from  their  gravitation.    Should, 
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fcowever,  the  patient,  in  making  an  effort  to  expire, 
contract  tiie  glottis,  the  air  contained  in  tire  lungs  of 
the  Bound  side  may  be  propelled  into  the  bronchia  and 
air-cells  of  the  lungs,  on  the  same  side  as  the  wound, 
so  as  to  distend  them,  and  even  make  them  protrude 
ftt  the  wound. 

Dr.  Halliday  remarks,  that  such  a  protrusion  often 
happens  when  wounds  are  made  in  dogs,  and  has  been 
erroneously  adduced  as  an  argunient  against  the  col- 
lapse of  the  lungs,  when  an  opening  is  made  into  the 
thorax  of  the  human  subject.— (See  Obs.  on  Emphy- 
sema, by  Sir  Ji.  Halliday,  1807.) 

For  information  concerning  the  treatment  of  this 
affection,  see  Emphysevia. 

5.  I  have  already  noticed,  that  wounds  of  the  thorax 
may  injure  one  of  the  intercostal  arteries,  and  when 
the  blood  cannot  flow  outwards  it  may  be  extravasated 
in  the  chest.  The  same  consequence  may  follow 
wounds  of  the  pulmonary  vessels,  those  of  the  heart, 
or  of  the  heart  itself.  And  here  I  may  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  remarking,  that  sometimes  wounds  of  the 
heart  do  not  prove  instantaneously  fatal.  A  case,  in 
which  a  bayonet  passed  through  the  colon,  stomach, 
diaphragm,  part  of  the  lungs,  and  the  right  ventricle 
of  the  heart,  and  yet  the  patient  lived  nine  hours  after 
the  receipt  of  the  injury,  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Babington. 
— (See  Med.  Records  and  Researches.  Land.  1798 ;  also, 
a  case  by  Chastenet,  in  Journ.  de  Med.  Mil.  t.  2.)  In 
almost  all  cases,  however,  such  injuries  prove  instantly 
fatal ;  and  the  same  remark  will  extend  to  cases  of  he- 
morrhage from  vessels  above  a  certain  size,  but  when 
they  are  less  considerable,  the  patient  may  live  for  a 
greater  or  less  time  and  receive  the  aid  of  surgery. 

[Though  wounds  of  the  heart  are  deemed  necessa- 
rily fatal,  they  do  not  always  immediately  prove  so. 
Our  medical  records  contain  various  cases  in  proof  of 
this:  very  recently  a  case  of  murder  came  before  the 
Criminal  Court  of  New-York,  in  which  the  medical 
witnesses  in  behalf  of  the  people  affirmed,  that  the  de- 
ceased, as  proved  upon  the  examination  of  the  body, 
had  received  the  fatal  wound  in  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart;  yet  the  sufferer  survived  nearly  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  after  the  occurrence. — Reese.'] 

The  following  are  the  symptoms  which  denote  an 
extravasation  of  blood  in  the  thorax.  The  patient 
feels  great  oppression,  and  such  uneasiness  as  will  nit 
let  him  long  continue  in  one  position.  Unless  he  bend 
his  body  very  much  forwards,  in  which  position  the 
diaphragm  is  relaxed,  and  not  so  much  drajrged  by  ilic 
weight  of  the  erxtravasated  fluid,  he  feels  great  diiii 
culty  in  standing  or  sitting  up.  When  the  thighs  are 
bent,  the  patient  can  lie  with  tolerable  ease  on  his 
back;  he  is  also  not  averse  to  lying  on  the  side  on 
which  the  wound  is  situated ;  but  he  cannot  place  him- 
self on  the  opposite  side  without  feeling  very  acute 
pain  in  the  situation  of  the  mediastinum. 

His  respiration  is  short,  frequent,  and  interrupted  by 
sighs;  his  veins  become  empty;  a  cadaverous  paleness 
spreads  over  his  countenance ;  his  extremities  become 
cold  ;  aviscid  perspiration  covers  his  neck  and  temples; 
his  teeth  chatter ;  his  pulse  becomes  weak  ;  and  if,  as 
most  frequently  happens,  the  lungs  are  wounded,  he 
spits  up  frothy  blood,  and  air  issues  from  the  wound. 

Though  one  might  suppose  the  above  class  of  symp- 
toms always  attendant  on  a  considerable  effn.sion  of 
blood  in  the  thorax,  this  is  not  the  case.  Wounded 
persons  have  been  known  to  die  of  such  an  extravasa- 
tion whose  respiration  was  tolerably  free,  and  who  did 
not  complain  of  suffering  more  inconvenience  in  one 
posture  than  another.  Sabatier  says,  that  several 
facta  of  this  kind  have  fallen  under  liis  own  observa- 
tion. Other  wounded  persons  also,  who  suffered  most 
of  the  complaints  ascribable  to  extravasation  of  blood 
in  the  thorax,  have  been  cured  by  ordinary  means. 
Mery  gives  an  account  of  a  young  man,  wounded  in 
the  anterior  and  superior  part  of  the  chest,  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  who  had  such  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  fever  five  hours  afterward,  that  an  ex- 
travasation was  supposed  to  exist,  and  Mery  was 
thinking  of  making  an  opening  for  its  evacuation.  A 
tumour  near  the  creat  pectoral  muscle,  presenting  nei- 
ther the  feel  of  fjnctuation,  nor  that  of  empliy^ema, 
made  him  suspend  his  decision.  The  tumour  was  dis- 
"persed  by  bleeding,  and  the  application  of  compresses 
dipped  in  a  mixture  of  spirit  of  wine  and  water 

Ihjwever,  even  the  assemblnge  of  the  above  symj)- 
lonu  4id  not  deceive  Petit.    Having  been  requested  to 


assist  at  an  operation  which  was  about  to  be  done  on  a 
wounded  man,  about  whose  armpit,  pectoralis  major, 
and  latissinius  dorsi  nmscles,  a  prodigious  emphyse- 
matous swelling  had  taken  place  ;  whose  respiratioa 
was  painful  and  difficult ;  and  who  spit  up  frothy 
blood;  Petit  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  was  unne- 
cessary to  make  an  opening  into  the  chest.  He  thought 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  enlarge  the  wound,  which  was 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  armpit,  near  the  edge  of 
the  laijssimus  dorsi,  so  as  to  give  vent  to  the  effused 
air.  This  advice  was  followed,  the  emphysema  sooa 
dispersed,  and  the  patient  recovered. 

The  equivocal  nature  of  the  symptoms  of  exfrava 
sations  of  blood  in  the  thorax,  has  induced  practitioners 
to  pay  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  every  circum- 
stance attendant  on  these  cases.  In  several  instances, 
Valentin  remarked,  that  an  ecchymosis  occurred  at  the 
angle  of  the  false  ribs,  and  spread  towards  the  loins. 
The  ecchymosis  is  described  as  being  of  a  clear  purple 
colour,  like  the  spots  which  sometimes  foim  on  the  ab- 
domen a  little  while  after  death.  In  a  case,  in  which 
most  of  the  symptoms  of  extravasation  were  combined 
with  the  above  sort  of  ecchymosis,  Valentin  advised  a 
counter-opening  to  be  made.  The  advice  was  over- 
ruled and  the  patient  soon  afterward  died  :  more  than 
six  pintsof  blood  were  found  extravasated  in  the  thorax. 

Sabatier  remai  ks,  that  we  cannot  too  highly  applaud 
the  zeal  of  those  practitioners  who  endeavour  to  dispel 
the  doubts  which  still  prevail  in  several  parts  of  sur- 
gery. At  the  same  lime,  he  thinks  that  all  who  take 
interest  in  the  improvement  of  this  science  should  en- 
deavour to  ascertain  the  truth  of  any  new  observations 
which  are  offered.  Hence,  he  deems  it  proper  to  relate 
a  case  which  was  communicated  to  him  by  M.  Sauce- 
rotte  (the  father),  an  eminent  military  surgeon,  and 
which  shows,  that  the  ecchymosis  observed  by  Va- 
lentin is,  at  least,  not  invariably  attendant  on  extrava 
sations  of  blood  in  the  chest.  A  light-horseman,  who 
had  received  a  thrust  with  a  sabre  in  the  right  side  of 
the  thorax,  above  the  tendon  of  the  pectoralis  major, 
appeared  to  be  going  on  very  well  for  the  first  four 
days  after  the  accident.  On  the  fifth,  he  complained 
of  difficulty  of  breathing,  uneasiness,  and  an  inability 
of  lying  on  the  left  side,  without  aggravating  his  com- 
plaints. He  complained  of  a  great  deal  of  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  liver,  and  at  the  top  of  the  shoulder. 
His  pulse  was  small  and  contracted,  and  rather  hard 
than  weak.  The  right  side  of  the  chest  seemed  larger 
than  the  left.  On  the  eighth  and  ninth  days  the  symp- 
toms became  more  urgent,  and  the  patient  found  no 
ease  except  in  leaning  on  his  right  side,  and  supporting 
himself  on  a  chair  placed  across  his  bed.  This  assem- 
blage of  symptoms  indicated  an  extravasation  of  blood 
in  the  right  cavity  of  the  thorax  ;  but  as  the  ecchymo- 
sis which  Valentin  has  described,  was  not  apparent, 
doubts  were  entertained  about  the  real  nature  of  the 
case.  When  a  counter-opening  was  made  on  the  dead 
body,  a  pint  of  putrid  blood  flowed  out. 

When  the  surgeon  feels  assured  that  an  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  in  the  thorax  has  really  occurred,  and  the 
symptoms  are  very  urgent,  the  discharge  of  the  con- 
fined fluid  appears  to  promise  benefit.  However,  be- 
fore the  operation  is  done,  the  revived  state  of  the 
pulse,  the  return  of  warmth  in  the  extremities,  and  the 
cessation  of  great  faintness,  ought  to  denote,  that  the 
hemorrhage  no  longer  continues  from  the  vessels;  for, 
if  this  be  not  the  case,  a  fresh  quantity  of  blood  must 
soon  be  extravasated  again,  and  the  patient  die  ex- 
hausted. 

Authors  mention  five  methods  of  discharging  blood 
from  the  thorax;  viz.  1st,  By  placing  the  patient  in  a 
posture  which  favours  the  e.-icape  of  the  i>lood;  2dly, 
By  introducing  a  syringe  for  the  purpo.-^e  of  sucking  it 
out,  or  a  mere  cannula  through  which  it  is  to  flow; 
3dly,  By  enlarging  the  wound;  4thly,  By  employing 
injections;  5thly,  By  making  an  opening  in  a  depend 
ing  part  of  the  tiiorax. 

1.  Success  cannot  be  expected  from  mei«Iy  pincinf 
the  patient  in  a  posture  which  is  favournlile  to  the 
escape  of  the  extravasated  blood,  except  when  the 
wound  is  situated  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  chest,  and 
is  large  and  direct  in  its  course.  Pnr^  surcessfully 
adopted  this  method  in  the  case  of  a  soldiir,  who  wa« 
stabbed  In  three  places  with  a  sword.oneof  the  wound«, 
which  entered  the  chest,  being  situated  undir  the  right 
nipple.  The  man  was  first  dressed  by  n  Hurg<M)n,  who 
made  several  sutures.   The  patient  wa.s  noon  alierwua 
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mttacked  wifn  considerable  difficulty  of  breathing, 
fever,  cougiiing,  spitting  of  blood,  and  acute  pain  in 
the  side.  Par6,  who  was  consulted  the  next  day,  sus- 
pected that  an  extravasation  had  happened;  conse- 
quently he  cut  out  the  sutures,  and  placed  the  patient 
in  a  position  in  which  his  feet  were  much  more  raised 
than  the  head.  Par6  also  recommended  him  to  liold 
his  breath,  and  then  introduced  his  finger  into  the 
wound,  in  order  to  take  away  some  clots  of  blood 
which  appeared  at  its  orifice.  By  these  steps  the  dis- 
charge of  seven  or  eight  ounces  of  fetid,  coagulated 
blood  was  effected. 

2.  The  idea  of  drawing  out  of  the  thorax  extrava- 
sated  blood  with  a  syringe,  is  rather  ancient.  The 
pipes  of  all  syringes  for  this  purpose  should  have  blunt 
ends,  lest  they  injure  the  lungs.  Mere  lubes,  contain- 
ing a  stilet,  have  also  been  frequently  employed.  Scul- 
tetus  relates  a  case,  in  which  an  instrument  of  the 
latter  sort  was  successfully  employed.  No  syringe  or 
any  suction  with  the  mouth  was  requisite ;  it  was  found 
necessary  merely  to  introduce  the  tube,  and  then  with- 
draw the  stilet. 

Lamolte  used  only  a  simple  cannula,  which  he  intro- 
duced into  the  centre  of  the  extravasation.  Then 
having  placed  the  patient  in  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  most  favourable  posture,  and  requested  him  to  hold 
hia  breath,  he  drew  off  the  collection  of  fluid.  His 
cases,  numbered  216,  217,  218,  show  the  success  which 
attended  this  method.  Although  it  might  also  have 
answered  very  well  in  case  219,  Lamotte  saw  that  the 
high  situation  of  the  wound  would  not  have  allowed 
all  the  blood  to  be  discharged,  and  therefore  he  made  a 
counter-opening.  Thus  the  thorax  was  completely 
emptied,  and  a  recovery  ensued.  When  a  canimla  is 
employed,  authors  recommend  it  to  be  introduced  every 
day,  till  the  bad  symptoms  cease  and  no  more  fluid 
escapes  through  the  cavity  of  the  instrument.  After 
having  given  vent  to  blood,  it  allows  a  bloody  serous 
fluid  to  escape,  and  at  a  later  period  pus,  which  be- 
comes of  a  thicker  and  thicker  consistence  the  nearer 
the  patient  is  to  a  recovery. 

3.  The  cases  in  which  a  wound,  complicated  with  an 
extravasation  in  the  chest,  should  be  dilated,  are  those 
in  which  the  situation  of  the  opening  is  favourable  to 
Ihe  escape  of  the  blood.  The  operation  is  performed 
with  a  curved  bistoury  and  a  director.  The  integu- 
ments and  external  muscles  are  to  be  divided  in  a  per- 

Sendicular  direction,  and  the  intercostal  muscles  in  a 
ne  parallel  to  the  ribs.  Care  is  also  to  be  taken  not 
10  cut  too  near  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  rib,  lest  the 
intercostal  artery  be  wounded.  Dionis  practised  such 
an  operation  on  a  soldier  who  was  wounded  at  Befort, 
in  1703,  with  a  sword,  below  the  right  nipple,  whereby 
a  direct  opening  was  made  into  the  thorax.  When  the 
extravasated  fluid  had  been  let  out,  Dionis  made  the 
patient  lie  on  the  wounded  side  during  the  night,  and 
in  proportion  as  the  blood  continued  to  be  thus  eva- 
cuated the  breathing  became  free  from  oppression. 

4.  The  methods  above  explained  may  be  of  use  when 
the  blood  retains  its  natural  state  of  fluidity;  but  when 
it  is  coagulated,  as  often  happens,  they  can  be  of  no 
avail.  In  this  circumstance,  most  authors  direct  a 
proper  opening  to  be  made,  and  tepid  water  then  to  be 
thrown  into  the  chest,  with  the  view  of  loosening  and 
dissolving  the  coagula  and  washing  them  out  of  the 
wound.  The  French  writers,  even  the  modern  ones 
{Sabatier),  most  absurdly  recommend  the  injection  of 
various  detergent  vulnerary  decoctions,  and  of  solu- 
tions of  honey  of  roses,  soap,  salt,  &c.  Wliat  idea 
these  authors  can  entertain  of  the  great  tendency  to 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  pleura,  or  what  good 
they  can  expect  from  such  applications,  is  difficuit  of 
conception.  I  am  firmly  convinced,  that  the  meanest 
scribbler  on  surgery,  in  this  country,  would  be  ashamed 
of  offering  such  advice. 

5.  When  the  wound  is  narrow,  and  situated  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest,  the  extravasated  blood  caimot 
be  discharged,  unles.=)  a  counter-opening  he  made  at  the 
lower  part  of  this  cavity.  The  best  place  for  making 
the  opening,  and  the  proper  manner  of  executing  tlie 
operation,  are  described  under  the  head  of  Paracentesis. 
As  soon  as  the  opening  has  been  made,  the  blood  flows 
out.  Its  discharge  's  then  to  be  promoted  by  such  a 
poBture  as  will  render  the  opening  depending. 

The  old  surgeons,  who  had  nmch  more  fear  than 
the  moderns  of  letting  the  opening  heal  up,  sometimes  j 
employed  teats  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  this  I 
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event,  until  all  danger  of  another  collection  of  blood 
or  matter  seemed  to  be  over.  However,  as  in 
cases  tents  are  apt  to  bring  on  inflammation  of  the 
pleura  and  lungs,  hinder  the  escape  of  whatever  fluid 
is  contained  in  the  chest,  and  cause  great  irritation, 
pain,  and  even  exfoliations  from  the  ribs,  their  use  is 
now  relinquished. 

As  large  tents  had  the  effect  of  hindering  the  dis- 
charge of  blood  or  matter  from  the  cavity  of  the  chest, 
some  of  the  old  French  surgeons  employed  a  kind  of 
wick ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  surgery,  I  do  not 
consider  that  it  would  be  at  all  edifying  to  enter  into  a 
comparison  of  these  contrivances.  If  any  means  be 
ever  requisite  for  keeping  the  opening  from  closing, 
there  cannot  be  a  better  thing  for  the  purpose  than  a 
short  cannula,  with  a  rim  to  keep  it  from  slipping  into 
the  thorax,  and  two  little  rings  for  confining  it  in  its 
situation  with  a  riband.  This  should  only  just  enlec 
deeply  enough  to  have  its  inner  orifice  on  a  level  or  a 
very  little  farther  inwards  than  the  pleura  costalis,  so 
that  it  may  not  irritate  the  lungs. 

When  the  patient  has  been  dressed,  he  is  to  be  kept 
in  bed,  with  his  head  and  chest  somewhat  elevated, 
and  his  thighs  bent,  in  which  position  the  breathing 
will  be  least  oppressed.  It  is  usual  also  to  recommend 
him  to  lie,  as  much  as  possible,  on  the  side  on  which 
the  operation  has  been  done.  He  is  to  keep  himself  ia 
as  quiet  a  condition  as  he  can.  He  is  to  be  put  on 
very  low  diet,  and,  if  his  strength  allows,  he  is  to  be  : 
bled  from  the  arm,  and  this  evacuation  nmst  be  re- 
peated, with  other  antiphlogistic  means,  as  often  as  the 
urgency  of  the  fever  and  inflammatory  symptoms  iU' 
dicate,  and  the  strength  allows.  Bleeding  from  the 
arm,  besides  counteracting  inflammation  in  the  chest, 
which  is  a  principal  source  of  danger,  docs  good  by 
lessening  the  force  of  the  circulation  in  the  wounded 
vessels,  and  thus  diminishing  the  tendency  to  internal 
hemorrhage. 

The  old  practice  of  keeping  wounds  of  the  chest 
open  is  now  nearly  exploded  ;  but  if  it  ever  be  advis- 
able, particular  caution  must  be  used  not  to  let  the 
tents  and  pieces  of  the  dressings  glide  into  the  cavity 
of  the  pleura.  Tulpius  speaks  of  a  Danish  gentleman 
who  had  been  under  a  careless  surgeon  on  account  of 
a  wound  in  the  thorax,  and  who  cojighed  up,  six 
laonths  afterward,  a  large  tent  A  similar  fact  is  re- 
corded by  Hildanus.  A  man  was  stabbed  in  the  right 
side  of  the  chest  near  the  axilla,  between  the  second 
and  third  ribs.  For  a  fortnight,  a  great  deal  of  blood 
was  discharged  both  from  the  wound  and  the  mouth. 
The  wound  healed ;  but  the  patienP  continued  to  be 
afllicted  with  considerable  difficulty  of  breathing,  ait' 
incessant  cough,  and  to  spit  up  a  greenish  fetid  matter. 
Three  month.s  afterward  he  coughed  up  two  tents 
which  had  slipped  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax. 

A  relaxation  of  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  must  be 
made  with  very  great  circumspection.  Too  much 
nourishment,  talking  too  frequently,  and  any  exertion 
are  circumstances  which  may  induce  a  renewal  of  the 
hemorrhage  and  extravasation.  Vesalius  saw  an  ac- 
cident of  this  nature  happen  a  fortnight  after  the 
wound,  and  eleven  days  after  the  operation  for  em- 
pyema. A  soldier,  who  had  been  slabbed  in  two 
places  with  a  swoid  above  the  right  nipple,  was  at- 
tacked with  fever,  difficulty  of  breathing,  re-stlessness, 
and  acute  pain  at  the  bottom  of  the  chest.  These 
symptoms  induced  Vesalius  to  infer,  that  an  extrava- 
sation had  taken  place;  but  he  was  afraid  of  making 
an  opening  in  the  chest,  for  fear  the  hemorrhage  should 
still  continue  from  the  wounded  vessels.  However,  ao 
the  patient  remained  in  the  same  state  the  fourth  day 
after  the  receipt  of  the  wounds,  and  he  still  had 
strength  enough,  Vesalius  undertook  the  operation,  by 
which  a  considerable  quantity  of  extravasated  blood 
was  discharged.  The  patif'nt  felt  great  relief  at  the 
instant.  The  oozing  of  blood  continued  for  a  few 
days,  after  which  a  favourable  suppuration  took  place 
in  all  the  three  wounds,  and  the  case  was  expected  to 
end  well.  But  the  patient  having  regained  his  strength 
and  taken  too  much  food,  the  recurrence  of  hemor- 
rhage caused  his  death.  Lombard  saw  a  soldier  die 
instantaneously  of  internal  hemorrhage,  brought  on  by 
throwing  a  bowl  at  some  ninepins,  two  months  after 
he  had  been  cured  of  a  wound  of  the  lungs. 

When  the  edges  of  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  chest 
are  to  be  brought  together,  writers  state,  that  the  pa- 
tient should  be  requested  to  make  a  strong  Inspiratio*. 
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with  the  wound  closed,  and  then  a  long,  slow  expira- 
tion with  it  open,  and  so  on,  till  as  much  of  the  air  is 
discharged  from  the  thorax  as  possible,  atid  then  the 
wound  is  to  be  accurately  closed  with  slicking  piaster. 
From  what  has  been  observed,  however,  io  the  article 
Emphysema,  it  will  appear,  that  when  there  is  a  direct 
opening  into  the  thorax,  so  as  to  admit  tlie  external  air, 
the  lungs  on  one  side  collapse,  and  remain  so  till  the 
wound  is  healed  and  the  air  absorbed.  When  one  of 
these  organs  is  wounded,  a  collapsed  state  is,  indeed, 
the  best  condition  in  which  it  can  possibly  be  for  a 
certain  time,  that  is,  till  the  breach  of  continuity  in  it  is 
healed.  Schemes  for  making  the  lung  expand  by  ex- 
hausting  the  air  from  the  cavity  of  tiie  pleura  may  be 
amusing  on  paper,  but,  I  apprehend,  they  will  never  be 
of  real  use  in  practice. 

Fistulas  sometimes  continue  a  long  while  after 
wounds  of  the  thorax.  Plainer  mentions  an  instance 
in  which  there  was  a  fistulous  opening,  out  of  which 
tho  air  rushed  with  sufficient  force  to  blow  out  a  candle. 
The  patient  lived  a  long  while  in  this  state  without 
suffering  any  particular  inconvenience. 

Another  occasional  consequence  of  a  wound  of  the 
chest  is  a  hernia  of  tiie  lungs,  an  affection  of  which 
Sabatier  met  with  an  example.  A  soldier,  thirty  years 
of  age,  was  wounded  with  a  bayonet  in  the  rijihl  side 
of  the  chest,  between  the  middle  part  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  true  ribs.  The  wound  healed  ;  but  as  the  inter- 
costal muscles  had  been  divided  to  a  great  extent,  and 
could  not  be  approximated  with  precision,  an  empty 
space  was  left  under  the  integuments,  which  allowed  a 
piece  of  the  lungs,  as  large  as  a  walnut,  to  protrude 
between  the  ribs.  The  swelling  enlarged  at  the  lime 
of  inspiration,  and  grew  smaller  when  expiration  took 
place,  occasioning  merely  a  slight  pain  without  any 
oppressiot)  in  the  chest. 

Though  so  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of 
discharging  blood  from  the  chest  in  cases  of  extrava- 
sation within  that  cavity,  the  operation  is  very  rare. 
During  the  last  thirty  years,  I  have  never  heard  of  its 
being  done  by  any  of  the  surgeons  in  London.  In  mi- 
litary surgery,  however,  the  practice  is  occasionally 
exemplified.— -(Z^arrey,  Mem.  de  Chir.  Mil.  1.2, p.  158, 
<J-c.)  No  doubt,  the  true  reason  of  the  operation  being 
uncommon  is  the  obscurity  in  the  diagnosis,  the  symp- 
toms being  all  of  an  equivocal  nature.  Even  Larrey, 
generally  so  partial  to  operations,  recommends  the  im- 
mediate closure  of  all  wounds  of  the  chest,  excepting 
such  as  are  complicated  with  injury  of  the  intercostal 
artery,  because  (says  he),  unless  very  considerable  ves- 
sels of  the  lungs  are  injured  (in  whicii  case  nothing 
can  be  of  any  use),  either  no  extravasation,  or  only  a 
trivial  one  happens,  which,  under  the  employment  of 
rigorous  antiphlogistic  treatment,  may  be  dispersed  by 
absorption.— (P.  127.)  Respecting  the  general  pro- 
priety of  closing  all  wounds  of  the  chest,  I  entirely 
concur  with  Larrey,  Pelletan,  Boyer,  and  Dr.  Hennen. 
— ( 071  Military  Surgery,  ed.  2,  p.  373.) 

Consult  Sabatier,  De  la  Midecine  Opiratoire,  t.  2. 
Journ.  de  Mid.  Militaire,  7  tomes.  Schmucker,  Wahr- 
nehmuvgen,  2  b.  Berlin,  1774—1789.  J.  Bell,  on  the 
Jfature  and  Cure  of  Wounds,  ed.  3.  D.  ./.  Larrey, 
Mim.  de  Chir.  Militaire,  8i>o.  Paris  1812— 1817,  m  va- 
rious places.  John  Hennen,  Principles  of  Military 
Surgery,  ed.  2,  8fo.  Edinb.  1820.  Wm.  Maiden,  an 
Account  of  a  Case  of  Recovery  after  an  extraordinary 
Accident,  ilo.  Load.  1812.  The  injury  here  referred  to 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  on  record  ;  the  shaft 
of  the  gig  having  been  driven  with  the  greatest  violence 
between  the  sternum  and  lungs.  Sir  Jl.  IlalUday,  in 
Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  .Journ.  vol.  11,  ;>■  140  ;  a  reco- 
very from  a  gun-shot  injury,  in  which  a  great  part  of 
the  shoulder  mas  carried  aicay,  and  the  lungs  and  peri- 
eardtum  were  exposed  :  to  the  authenticity  of  this  case 
lean  bear  witness  mvsclf,  having  been  at  the  field  hos- 
pital, when  the  soldier  arrived  from  the  trenches,  near 
Antwerp. 

fVounda  of  the  JIhdomcn. — Hei'^;  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  danger  is  the  tendency  of  the  peritoneum  to 
inflame.  Every  penetrating  wound  of  the  bewy  is  apt 
to  excite  this  inflamniation,  vvhicJi  too  often  extends 
itaelf  over  all  the  viscera,  and  terminates  in  the  death 
of  the  patient. 

There  are  (says  Mr.  John  Bell)  a  thousand  occasifins 
on  whicli  the  delicacy  of  the  peritoneum  may  lie  ob- 
•erved.    The  wound  of  the  small  sword  and  the  slab 


of  the  stiletto,  explain  to  us  how  quickly  the  perito- 
neum and  all  its  contained  bowels  infiame  from  the 
most  minute  wound,  although  the  injury  be  almost  too 
small  to  be  visible  on  the  outside  and  scarcely  within; 
for  often,  upon  dissection,  no  intestines  are  discovered 
wounded,  and  no  feces  have  escaped  into  the  abdomen. 
In  subjects  who  die  after  lithotomy,  we  find  the  cavity 
of  the  peritoneum  universally  inflamed.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  Caisarean  section  is  fatal,  not  from  any  loss 
of  blood,  for  there  is  little  bleeding ;  nor  from  the  partfi 
being  exposed  to  the  air,  for  patients  also  die  in  whom 
the  womb  bursts  and  where  the  air  has  no  possible  op- 
portunity of  insinuating  itself;  but  the  case  proves  fatal 
from  the  inflammation,  which  is  always  disposed  to 
originate  from  wounds  of  the  periloneum,sinall  as  well 
as  great. — (Discourses  on  the  J^ature  and  Cure  of 
Wuunds,  p.  310,  edit.  3.) 

But  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wound, 
abstractedly  considered,  is  the  most  frequent  occasion 
of  this  dreadful  inflammation;  yet  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  inflammatory  consequences  must  be  as- 
cribed to  another  kind  of  cause.  If  an  intestine  be 
wounded,  its  contents  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, be  effused  in  the  abdomen  ;  if  the  liver,  spleen, 
kidney,  or  any  large  vessel  be  injured,  blood  may  be 
poured  out  among  the  viscera;  if  the  gall-bladder  be 
wounded,  bile  may  be  effused  ;  and  if  the  bladder  be 
pierced,  the  urine  may  escape  into  the  abdomen.  Now 
all  these  fluids  are  extraneous  substances,  with  respect 
to  the  surfaces  with  which  they  often  come  into  con- 
tact, and  as  such  they  give  rise  to  inflammation  of  the 
peritoneum  and  viscera. 

Wounds  of  the  belly  are  divided,  by  almost  all  wri- 
ters, into  such  as  penetrate  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
and  into  others  which  only  interest  the  skin  and  mus- 
cles. 

The  former  differ  very  much  in  their  nature  and  de- 
gree of  danger,  according  as  they  do  or  do  not  injure 
parts  of  importance  contained  in  the  peritoneum.  The 
latter  are  not  remarkably  different  from  the  generality 
of  other  superficial  wounds.  The  chief  indications 
are  to  lower  inflammation  and  to  prevent  collectiona 
of  matter.  A  few  particularities,  however,  in  the 
treatment  of  superficial  wounds  of  the  abdomen  merit 
attention. 

Superficial  Wounds. — The  most  ancient  ;surgeons, 
and  their  successors  down  to  the  present  day,  have  re- 
corded, that  wounds  of  tendinous  parts  frequently  give 
rise  to  very  unpleasant  consequences.  Almost  the 
whole  front  of  the  abdomen  is  covered  with  tendinous 
expansions,  and,  on  this  account,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
see  punctured  wounds  in  this  situation  followed  by 
extensive  inflammation  and  the  formation  of  abscesses. 
At  the  same  time,  the  patient  is  affected  with  a  great 
deal  of  inflammatory  fever.  He  suffers  acute  pain, 
sickness,  iiiccough,  and  considerable  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  system. — [Callisen,  Syst.  Chiiurg.  Hodierna, 
vol.  1,  p.  698.     Hafnia:,  1798.) 

When  the  tension  and  swelling  of  the  abdomen 
abate,  sliiverings  sometin)CS  occur,  and  indicate  the  oc 
currence  of  suppuration.  The  mailer  sometimes  ac 
cumulates  in  the  tendinous  sheath  of  the  rectus  mus 
cle,  and  when  tho  collection  in  this  situation  remains 
undiscovered  until  a  pointing  appears,  no  sooner  does 
the  abscess  burst,  or  it  is  opened,  than  an  extraordinary 
quantity  of  matter  is  discharged.  The  surgeon  siiould 
carefully  remember  the  nature  of  this  kind  of  case,  as 
there  is  frequently  not  sufficient  alteration  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  integuments  to  denote  either  t..3  exist- 
ence or  the  extent  of  the  suppuration. 

Such  an  abscess  forms  one  remarkable  exception  to 
the  excellent  general  rule  of  allowing  acute  phlegmo- 
nous abscesses  to  burst  of  their  own  accord.  In  the 
present  instance,  there  is  an  aponeurotic  expansion  in- 
tervening between  the  abscess  and  tiie  skin,  and  no- 
thing retards  the  natural  pi  ogress  of  the  mailer  to  the  sur 
face  of  the  body  so  powerfully  as  th(!  jnler|M)sition  of 
a  tendinous  fascia.  But  even  in  this  circumstance  the 
propensity  of  pus  to  make  its  way  outwards  is  often 
seen  to  have  iminense  influence.  'J'hough  there  is  only 
a  thin  membrane  (viz.  the  peritoneum)  between  matter 
so  situated  and  the  cavity  of  llie  abdomen,  the  absccus, 
afler  a  lime,  mostly  points  externally. 

The  proper  treatment  of  this  case  Is  to  prevrnl  tho 
surprising  accumiilalinn  of  matter,  and  inpirl  iiicrenM 
of  mischief,  by  mnkint'  a  deiH-nding  ojKjninK,  ■om^ 
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limes  at  the  very  lowest  part  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus 
muscle,  and  this,  as  soon  as  the  lodgement  of  matter  is 
clearly  ascertained. 

If  ever  there  be  a  case  in  which  it  is  advantageous 
and  justifiable  to  make  an  early  dilatation  of  a  punc- 
tured wound,  in  order  to  prevent  the  above-described 
ill  consequences,  it  is  unquestionably  the  present  one. 
Such  practice,  indeed,  is  particularly  reconniiended 
by  Callisen,  in  addition  to  the  strictest  antiphlogistic 
means.— (See  Si/st.  Chir.  Hodiema.  vol.  1,  p.  698,  edit. 
1798.) 

Sometimes  the  matter  is  formed  between  the  exter- 
nal and  internal  oblique  muscles,  and  spreads  to  a  great 
extent.  The  pus  may  even  insinuate  itself  into  the 
abdomen,  and  the  case  end  fatally.  Such  an  example 
is  recorded  by  Dr.  Crovvther,  of  Wakefield.  In  tins 
instance,  however,  the  disease  proceeded  from  a  con- 
tusion, not  a  wound. — (See  Edinb.  Med.  and  Sxirgical 
Journal,  vol.  2,  p.  129.) 

Superficial  wounds  of  the  abdomen  are  to  be  treated 
on  the  same  principles  as  similar  wounds  in  other  si- 
tuations. The  indications  are  to  prevent  inflammation 
by  all  possible  means,  and  if  suppuration  should  be  in- 
eviiable,  to  let  out  the  matter  by  a  depending  opening  as 
soon  as  the  abscess  is  known  to  exist.  The  inflamma- 
tion is  to  be  checked  by  general  and  topical  bleeding, 
low  diet,  emollient  clysters,  diluent  beverages,  quie- 
t.ude,  opening  medicines,  cold  applications  or  fomenta- 
tions, and  the  mildest  and  most  simple  dressings. — (See 
Infianivt  alien.) 

Whenever  the  abdominal  muscles  are  wounded,  they 
should  be  relaxed,  and  the  patient  kept  quiet  in  bed. 
A  very  important  point  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  of 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  is  to  aflbrd  a  degree  of 
support  to  the  wounded  parts,  so  that  the  pressure  of 
the  viscera  may  be  resisted.  The  sides  of  the  abdo- 
men are  almost  wholly  composed  of  soft  parts,  which 
easily  yield.  No  part  of  the  front  or  sides  of  the  abdo- 
men is  supported  by  a  bony  structure,  and  as  the  vis- 
cera are,  for  the  most  part,  more  or  less  moveable,  and 
closely  compressed  by  the  abdominal  muscles  and  dia- 
phragm, they  are  liable  to  protrude  whenever  the  resist- 
ance of  the  containing  parts  is  not  sufliciently  power- 
ful. Hence,  all  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  especially 
those  in  which  both  the  integuments  and  muscles  have 
been  cut,  demand  strict  attention  to  the  precaution  of 
■upporting  the  wounded  part,  and  this,  though  the  perito- 
neum itself  should  not  liappen  to  be  divided.  Tlie  pa- 
tient ought  to  keep  as  nmch  as  possible  in  a  horizontal 
position,  and  suitable  conipresses  and  bandages  should 
be  applied.  And,  in  order  to  guard  against  herniaB,  the 
parts  should  be  supported  in  this  way  a  considerable 
time  after  the  wound  is  healed. 

The  peritoneum  being  connected  by  means  of  cellu- 
lar substance  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  there  is  always  some  risk  of  the  inflammation 
of  these  parts  extending  to  that  membrane.  The  dan- 
ger must  be  averted  by  the  rigorous  employment  of  an- 
tiphlogistic treatment.  What  renders  the  event  still 
more  dangerous  is,  that  when  one  point  of  the  perito- 
neum i.-i  affected,  the  inflammation  usually  spreads  with 
immense  rapidity  over  its  whole  extent,  and  too  often 
proves  fatal. 

As  superficial  wounds  of  the  abdomen  are  to  be 
treated  on  the  genera!  principles  applicable  to  all  re- 
sembling wounds  in  other  situations,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  state,  that  union  by  the  first  intention,  if  possi- 
ble, is  always  to  be  attempted. 

Of  Wounds  penetrating  the  Cavity  of  the  Abdomen. 
— The  first  thing  which  the  surgeon  is  generally  anx- 
ious to  know,  when  he  is  called  to  a  wound  of  the  belly, 
is,  whether  the  wound  penetrates  the  cavity  of  the  ab- 
domen, and  whether  any  of  the  viscera  are  injured. 

When  the  wound  is  exiensive,  and  the  bowels  jiro- 
trude,  the  first  part  of  the  question  is  at  once  decided. 
But  when  the  wound  is  narrow,  and  the  viscera  do  not 
protrude,  it  is  more  difficult  to  know  whether  the  ca- 
vity of  the  abdomen  is  penetrated  or  not.  An  opinion, 
liowevei,  may  be  formed,  by  carefully  examining  the 
wound  with  a  finger  or  a  probe;  by  observing,  if  pos- 
sible, how  nmch  of  the  weapon  is  stained  with  blood  ; 
considering  the  direction  in  which  it  was  pushed;  the 
quantity  of  blood  lost,  the  state  of  the  pulse,  and 
whether  any  bile,  feces,  or  otiier  fluids,  known  to  be 
naturally  contained  in  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
have  been  discharged  from  the  orifice  of  the  injury. 

When  the  wound  is  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the 


finger,  a  surgeon  can  always  learn  whether  the  injury 
extends  into  the  abdomen,  because  the  smooth  lining  of' 
that  cavity,  and  the  contained  bowels,  may  be  easil] 
felt.    There  is  one  chance  of  deception,  however,  arii 
ing  from  the  possibility  of  mistaking  the  inside  of  thti 
sheath  of  the  rectus  muscle  for  the  cavity  of  the  peri4 
toneum ;  and  when  the  examination  is  made  with ; 
probe,  particular  caution  should  be  used  in  forming  i 
judgment  of  the  nature  of  the  case;  for  the  parts  ar«^ 
so  soft  and  yielding,  that  a  very  little  force  will  makf  j 
the  instrument  pass  a  considerable  way  inwards.  Everyj 
examination  of  this  kind  should  always  be  undertakea/ 
if  possible,  when  the  palienl  is  exactly  in  the  same  po 
sition  in  which  he  was  at  the  time  of  receiving  tli 
wound.     Formerly,  injections   were  sometimes  em^ 
ployed  as  tests  of  the  penetration  of  the  cavity  of  th  " 
abdomen.    This  absurd  experiment  is  now  very  rightlj 
exploded.    It  is  well  known  to  the  moderns,  that  tl: 
space,  tern)ed  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  is  in  fa 
completely  filled  with  the  various  viscera,  and  that  \i 
general,  an  injected  fluid  would  not  so  easily  find  it 
way  into  the  bag  of  the  peritoneum,  as  an  unreflectinj 
person  might  suppose.    And  if  it  were  propelled  wit 
much  force,  it  would  be  quite  as  likely  to  insinuate  ifi 
self  into  the  cellular  substance  of    the  parietes 
the  abdomen  or  perhaps  into  the  sheath  of  the  recti 
\  nmscle.    The  least  tortuosity  of  the  wound,  or  a  pice 
I  of  bowel,  or  omentum,  laying  against  tlie  internal  orW 
i  fice  of  the  injury,  would  also  completely  prevent  an  i 
i  jection  from  passing  into  the  abdomen. 

When  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  issues  from  I 
wound  of  theabdomen,  wemay  pronounce,  almost  wit' 
certainty,  that  some  large  vessel  within  its  cavity  is  it 
jured.  Excepting  the  epigastric  artery,  which  runs  oil 
the  forepart  of  the  abdomen,  along  the  inner  surface 
the  rectus  muscles,  no  large  vessel  is  distributed  to  th< 
muscles  and  integuments.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  de" 
serving  of  particular  notice,  that  a  large  artery  may 
opened  in  the  abdomen,  and  not  a  drop  of  blood 
discharged  from  the  wound. 

In  such  cases,  the  consequent  symptoms  quickly  lea 
to  a  suspicion  of  what  has  happened.  The  patiea 
complains  of  extreme  debility  and  faintness;  his  puli 
falters ;  he  has  cold  sweats ;  and  if  the  bleeding  shoul 
not  speedily  cease,  tlicse  symptoms  are  soon  follow< 
l)y  death. 

Sometimes  the  extension  of  the  wound  into  the  ca 
vity  of  the  abdomen  is  from  the  first  quite  manife 
being  indicated  by  the  escape  of  chyle,  bilious  matte 
feces,  or  other  fluids.  The  vomiting  up  of  a  considei 
able  quantity  of  blood,  or  its  discharge  by  stool,  aflbr  " 
also  the  same  information.  The  urine,  however,  ms 
flow  from  a  wound  which  does  not  actually  penetrat 
the  abdomen ;  for  the  kidneys,  ureter,  and  bladder  mayl 
be  said  to  be  out  of  the  abdomen,  because  they  are  re- 
ally outside  of  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum. 

When  none  of  the  above  symptoms  occur;  when 
neither  the  finger  nor  the  probe  can  be  introduced; 
when  none  of  the  fluids  known  to  be  contained  in  the 
various  receptacles  in  the  abdomen  are  discharged  from 
the  wound  ;  when  the  pulse  remains  natural,  and  the 
pain  is  not  excessive,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the 
wound  has  not  injured  parts  of  greater  consequence 
than  tlie  integuments  and  m\isc\es.— {Encyclopedic  Md- 
Lhodique.  partie  Chir.  art.  Abdomen.) 

I  have  now  taken  a  survey  of  the  criteria  commonly 
noticed  by  writers  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  surgeong 
to  discriminate  a  wound  which  penetrates  the  abdomen 
from  one  which  is  more  superficial.  My  next  duty  ig 
to  warn  the  practitioner,  that  too  much  solicitude  to 
determine  this  point  is  very  frequently  productive  of 
serious  harm.  It  may  be  set  down  as  an  axiom  in  sur- 
gery, that  in  general,  whenever  the  probing  of  a  wound 
is  not  rendered  absolutely  necessai-y  by  some  particular 
object  in  view,  it  may  be  judiciously  omitted.  A  nar- 
row oWique  wound  may  enter  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men without  there  being  any  particular  method  of  as- 
certaining whether  it  has  done  so  or  not.  However, 
this  want  of  positive  information  is  of  no  practical 
importance;  for  when  there  are  no  urgent  symptoms 
evincing  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  treatment  ougbC 
obviously  to  resemble  that  of  a  simple  wound;  and 
whether  the  wound  bedeeporswpeificial,  antiphlogistic 
remedies  are  indicated. 

The  edges  of  a  wound  penetrating  iho  abdomen,  but 
unattended  with  injury  of  the  viscera,  are  to  be  brought 
together  with  sticking  plaster,  in  the  same  way  as  com- 
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Jtjon  wounds.  Sutures  are  not  generally  .necessary. 
Numerous  cases  may  bo  found  in  the  records  of  sur- 
gery, proving  llial  wounds  of  tlie  abdomen  may  be  ea- 
sily united  without  sutures,  provided  the  surgeon  lake 
care  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  which  may  be 
derived  from  a  suitable  position  and  a  proper  bandage. 
But  such  cases  are  less  decisive  than  relations  of  the 
Cassarean  operation,  the  extensive  wound  of  which  ad- 
mits of  being  healed  by  the  same  siniple  means.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  assert,  that  in  the  majority  of  these 
examples, sutures  were  altogether  dispensed  with;  but 
tJie  ligatures  frequently  cut  their  way  through  the  skin 
and  nmscles,  and  the  application  of  others  was  impos- 
sible, either  on  account  of  the  particular  state  of  the 
case,  or  the  patient's  aversion  to  them.  Still  the  union 
of  such  wounds  was  accomplished.  A  bandage  made 
on  the  same  plan  astliat  with  eighteen  tails,  would  be 
e.\tremely  convenient  for  longitudinal  wounds  of  the 
abdomen. — (See  Pibrac,  in  Menu  de  V.icad.  de  Chir.  L 
3,  4to.) 

In  the  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  abdomen  sutures 
may  generally  be  relinquished,  not  only  without  harm, 
but  with  benefit ;  for  their  employment  is  sometimes 
the  cause  of  bad  symptoms.  In  one  instance,  llie  hic- 
cough and  vomiting  could  not  be  appeased  by  any 
remedy  which  was  tried.  On  the  fourth  day,  the 
wound  was  inflamed  and  painful,  and  it  was  judged 
proper  to  cut  away  two  sutures,  and  employ  only  simple 
dressings,  with  the  view  of  diminishing  the  pain  and 
swelling.  The  symptoms  quickly  abated,  and  in  a  week 
were  entirely  cured,  the  wound  healing  up  very  well. 
—(.Op.  cit.) 

However,  there  are  circumstances  in  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  dispense  with  sutures.  If,  for  instance, 
the  belly  were  torn  open  from  one  side  to  the  other  by 
a  bullock's  horn  ;  or  if  it  were  extensively  divided  with 
the  tusks  of  a  wild  boar,  a  stag'H  horn,  a  razor,  &c.,  and 
the  inflated  intestines  could  not  be  kept  from  protruding, 
some  stitches  would  be  absolutely  necessary  ;  but  even 
then,  they  should  be  as  few  as  possible.— (Sabatier, 
Medecine  Opiratoire,  1. 1, ;;.  214,  edit.  2.) 

"  Our  good  old  surgeon  Wiseman  (observes  Mr.  John 
Bell)  has  said  with  great  simplicity,  as  a  great  many 
have  said  after  him,  '  it  frequently  happeneth,  that  a 
sword  passeth  through  the  body  without  wounding 
any  considerable  part.'  He  means  that  a  rapier  or  ball 
often  passes  quite  across  the  belly,  in  at  the  navel,  and 
out  at  the  back,  and  that  without  one  bad  sign  the  pa- 
tient recovers,  and,  as  has  very  often  happened,  walks 
abroad  in  good  health,  in  eight  days;  which  speedy 
cure  has  been  supposed  to  imply  a  simple  wound,  in 
which  all  the  bowels  have  escaped.  But  we  see  now, 
how  this  is  to  be  explained;  for  we  know  that  in  a 
tlirust  across  the  abdomen,  six  turns  of  intestine  may 
be  wounded, — each  wound  may  adhere;  adhesion,  we 
know,  is  begun  in  a  few  hours,  and  is  perfected  in  a  few 
days ;  and  when  it  is  perfect,  all  danger  of  inflam- 
mation is  over ;  and  when  the  danger  of  inflammation 
is  over,  the  patient  may  walk  abroad;  so  that  we  may 
do  just  as  old  Wiseman  did  in  the  case  here  alluded 
to  (P.  98,  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  wounded  across 
the  belly,  and  well  and  abroad  in  seven  days),  '  bleed 
him,  and  advise  him  to  keep  his  bed  and  be  quiet.'  In 
short,  a  man,  thus  wounded,  if  he  be  kept  low,  has  his 
chance  of  escaping  by  an  adhesion  of  the  internal 
woundif." — {J)iscourses  on  the  J^ature  and  Cure  of 
Wounds,  p.  329,  330,  edit.  3.) 

The  truth  of  these  observations  is  well  illustrated  in 
a  case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hcnnen,  in  which  a  soldier 
recovered,  whose  abdomen  was  pierced  with  a  ramrod, 
which  stuck  so  fast  in  the  vertebra:,  that  some  force  was 
required  to  disengage  it. — {On  Military  Surgery,  p. 
402,  ed.  2.) 

When  a  man  is  slabbed  or  shot  in  the  belly,  and 
none  of  the  bowels  protrud.?,  the  wisest  plan  is  to  keep 
the  patient  as  quiet  as  possible,  have  recourse  to  copious 
and  repeated  bli;eding,  prescribe  anodynes,  and  the 
lowest  fluid  diet,  and  apply  light  sujietficial  uriirriiating 
dressings.  In  the  event  of  severe  pain  and  swellingof 
the  belly  coining  on,  leeches,  n)mentalions,  the  warm 
bath,  and  emollient  poultices  will  be  necessary,  and 
nothing  will  now  avail  except  the  most  riuorons  em- 
ployment  of  antiphlogistic  remedies.  As  Dr.  n<:nnon 
observes,  the  best  means  of  emptying  the  bovv<  Is  are 
oleaginous  clysters,  and  if  any  internal  medicint;  be 
given  as  a  purgative,  it  should  be  of  the  mildrst  nature. 
— 'On  Military  Surgery yp  402,  erf.  2."'     Castor  oil  is 


perhaps  the  best ;  but,  on  the  whole,  for  some  few  days 
I  would  hardly  venture  beyond  the  use  of  clysters  for 
procuring  evacuations  from  the  bowels. 

Suppuration  in  the  .Abdomen,  in  consequence  of 
fVound.<i.— Abscesses  within  the  bag  of  the  peritoneum 
are  far  from  being  common.  As  a  late  writer  well 
observes,  the  containing  and  contained  parts  of  the 
abdomen  present  to  each  other  a  uniform  and  con- 
timious  surface  of  membrane.  This  membrane  is  of 
the  serous  class,  and  the  species  of  inflammation  to 
which  it  is  especially  subject  is  that  which  has  been 
denominated  the  adhesive.  The  membrane  lining  the 
intestinal  canal  is  of  the  mucous  class,  and  the  ulcer- 
alive  inflammation  is  the  species  to  which  this  class  i« 
liable.  This  beneficent  provision  is  an  irresistible  evi- 
dence of  the  operation  of  a  salutary  principle  in  disease. 
If  the  inflamed  peritoneum  had  run  directly  into  sup- 
puration, ulceration  of  surrounding  parts  would  have 
been  required  for  an  outlet;  and  if  the  internal  surface 
of  the  irritated  bowel  had  tended  to  form  adhesions, 
the  canal  \yould  have  been  in  constant  danger  of  obli- 
teration.— {Travers  on  Injuries  of  the  Intestines,  <S-c. 
p.  10.) 

That  collections  of  matter,  however,  do  sometimes 
take  place  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  in  conse- 
quence of  wounds,  is  a  fticl  of  which  there  are  too 
many  proofs  on  record,  for  the  possibility  of  the  case 
to  be  doubted.  At  this  moment,  be  it  suflicient  to  refer 
to  two  examples  of  the  occurrence,  as  related  by  ftlr 
B.  Bell. — {System  of  Surgery,  vul.Q,p.  256.) 

If  the  abscess  were  in  any  other  part  of  the  body 
and  did  not  readily  point,  the  wisest  practice  would 
undoubtedly  be  to  make  an  opening  suflicient  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  matter.  But  suppuration  in  the  ab- 
domen can  seldom  be  known  with  certainty  in  an  early 
stage  of  the  case  ;  for  the  abscess  is  so  deep,  that  no 
fluctuation  nor  swelling  is  perceptible,  until  the  quantity 
of  pus  is  considerable.  Nor  would  it  be  judicious  to 
expose  the  patient  to  the  hazard  which  might  arise 
from  making  an  opening  into  the  abdomen,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  discharging  a  small  quantity  of  matter. 

Many  writers  impute  much  of  the  danger  of  wounds 
of  the  abdomen  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  cavity 
of  the  peritoneum.  In  inculcating  such  opinions, 
however,  they  betray  an  inaccuracy  of  observation, 
which  a  very  little  reflection  would  have  set  right. 
Toomu-ch  stress  has  long  been  laid  on  the  introduction 
of  air  into  the  abdomen,  as  being  a  cause  of  inflam- 
mation. The  fact  is,  the  cavity  of  the  belly  is  always 
so  completely  occupied  by  the  several  viscera,  that  the 
whole  inner  surface  of  the  peritoneum  is  invariably  in 
close  contact  with  them,  and  therefore  air  cannot  easily 
diff'use  itself  from  the  wound,  throughout  the  abdomen. 
After  tapping,  in  dropsical  cases,  inflammation  seldom 
arises,  though  here  the  air  has  quite  as  good  an  oppor- 
tunity of  entering  the  abdomen  as  in  any  case  ot 
v/ound.  The  peritoneum  in  animals  has  been  inflated 
without  any  inflammation  being  excited.  In  cases  of 
tympanitis,  the  peritoneum  is  distended  with  air,  and 
yet  both  this  membrane  and  the  bowels  are  quite  unin- 
flamed.  In  the  human  subject,  it  seems  probable,  that 
if  a  wound  were  made  in  a  vacuum,  the  breach  of 
continuity  itself  would  be  an  adequate  cause  of  inflam- 
mation. It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  collections  of 
matter  in  the  abdomen  are  almost  always  com- 
pletely circumscribed,  and  separated  from  the  general 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  by  the  adhesion  of  the 
viscera  to  each  other,  and  to  the  inside  of  the  perito- 
neum. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  no  surgical  writer  has  suc- 
ceeded so  well  as  Mr.  John  Bell  in  exposing  the  absurd 
apprehensions,  not  uncommonly  entertained  by  practi- 
tioners, respecting  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  abdomen 
and  other  cavities  of  the  body.  He  inquires:  1st, 
Whether  air  can  really  get  into  the  cavity  ot  the  ab- 
donien  ?  and,  2dly,  Whether,  if  it  were  there,  it  would 
produce  the  dreadful  efTecta  ascribed  to  it? 

Upon  the  first  question,  his  arguments  run  thus  :— 
"  Suiipose  a  wound  of  an  inch  in  length  :— suppose  Ho 
bowel  to  have  sunk,  in  some  strange  way,  into  the 
pelvis,  for  example,  so  as  to  have  left  a  mere  vncuiim. 
what  should  happen  with  the  fl.'jxible  |)arieie»  ot  the 
abdoin<-ii  ?  Should  tli<-y  stand  rigid,  while  Ihfi  olf 
rushed  into  the  cavity  to  fill  it  1  No,  surely.  »'•,  "•» 
the  contrary,  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  woul.i  tan  to- 
gether, and  the  pressun^  of  the  outward  »''. '«' '^"^ 
making  the  air  runh  in  by  the  outward  wound,  woUM 
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at  once  lay  the  belly  flat  and  close  the  wound.  But 
aince  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  are  not  flaccid,  nor  the 
cavity  empty,  but  the  abdomen  full,  and  the  flat  muscles 
which  cover  it  acting  strongly,  the  effect  must  be  much 
more  particular;  for  the  moment  that  the  belly  is 
wounded,  the  action  of  the  nmscles  would  force  out 
part  of  the  bowels;  the  continuance  of  that  action  is 
necessary  to  respiration  ;  the  respiration  continues  as 
regular  after  the  wound  as  before;  and  the  continual 
pressure  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  the  diaphragm 
against  all  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  prevents  the 
access  of  air  so  effectually,  that  though  we  should  hold 
such  a  wound  open  with  our  fingers,  no  air  could  jmss 
into  the  abdomen,  farther  than  to  that  piece  of  gut 
which  is  first  touched  with  the  finger,  when  we  thrust 
it  into  the  abdomen.  Nothing  is  absolutely  exposed  to 
the  air,  except  that  piece  of  intestine  which  is  without 
the  abdomen,  or  that  which  we  see  when  we  expose  a 
small  piece  of  the  bowels,  by  holding  aside  the  lips  of 
the  wound.  The  pressing  forward  of  that  piece,  and 
Ihe  protrusion  of  a  portion  of  the  gut,  proportioned 
always  to  the  size  of  the  wound;  the  pressure  from 
behind,  keeping  that  piece  protruded,  so  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  we  can  push  it  back  with  our  finger ;  this 
incessant  pressure  in  all  directions  is  an  absolute  se- 
curity against  the  access  of  air.  The  intestine  conies 
out,  not  like  water  out  of  a  bottle,  the  place  of  which 
must  be  supplied  by  air  entering  into  the  bottle,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  water  comes  out ;  but  Ihe  gut  is  pushed 
down  by  the  action  of  the  nmscular  walls  of  the  ab- 
domen, and  that  action  follows  the  intestine,  and 
keeps  it  down,  and  prevents  all  access  of  the  air,  whe- 
ther the  gut  continue  thus  protruding,  or  whether  ii  be 
reduced ;  for  if  it  be  reduced,  the  walls  of  the  abdomen 
yield,  allowing  it  to  be  thrust  back,  but  admitting  no 
air.  Those  who  want  to  know  the  effect  of  air,  dif- 
fused within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  must  make 
other  experiments  than  merely  cutting  open  pigs' 
bellies; — they  must  give  us  a  fair  case,  without  this 
unnecessary  wound.  We  will  not  allow  them  to  say, 
when  they  cut  open  the  belly  of  any  creature  with  a 
long  incision,  that  the  inflammation  arises  from  the 
air;  much  less  shall  we  allow  them  to  say,  when  they 
open  the  belly  with  a  smaller  incision,  that  by  that 
little  incision  the  air  gets  into  the  abdomen,  and  that 
all  the  bowels  are  exposed  to  the  air." — {Discourses  oji 
the  J^ature  of  Wounds,  p.  343.  384.) 

In  adverting  to  the  question,  whethnr  air  is  so  irri- 
tating to  the  cavities  of  the  body  as  many  have  sup- 
posed, Mr.  John  Bell  criticises  with  nmch  spirit  and 
success  the  opinions  published  on  this  subject,  by  Dr. 
A.  Monro,  in  his  account  of  the  burste  mucosa;,  as  the 
annexed  quotations  will  show.  "That  the  vulgar 
should  believe  the  first  superficial  impression  that 
strikes  them,  of  air  hurling  a  wound  or  sore,  is  by  no 
means  surprising;  but  it  is  not  natural  that  men  bred 
to  philosophy  should  allow  so  strange  an  assertion  as 
this  without  some  kind  of  proof.  That  the  air  which 
we  breathe,  and  which  we  feel  upon  the  surface  so 
bland  and  delightful,  should  have  so  oppo.site  a  relation 
to  the  internal  parts,  that  it  should  there  be  a  siirniiUis 
more  acrid  and  more  dangerous  than  the  urine,  is  not 
to  be  believed  upon  slight  grounds.  I  do  affirm  (says 
Mr.  John  Bell)  that  it  remains  to  be  proved,  that  tlii 
fluid,  which  seems  so  bland  and  pleasant  to  all  our 
senses,  and  to  the  outward  surface,  is  yet  a  horrible 
stimulus,  when  admitted,  as  a  celebrated  author 
grandly  expresses  it,  '  into  the  deep  recesses  of  our 
body.'  " — {Monroes  Bwsib  Mucos/b.) 

With  how  much  reason  Mr.  John  Bell  objects,  that 
this  doctrine  is  unfounded,  will  be  manifest  to  every 
man  of  any  discernment  or  impartiality. 

"  The  air,  for  instance,  escapes  from  the  lungs,  in  a 
fractured  rib,  and  first  goes  abroad  into  the  thorax ; 
then  into  the  cellular  substance;  then  the  einpliyse- 
matous!  tumour  appears;  but  often  without  any  scari- 
fications, with  very  little  care  and  assistance  on  our 
part,  the  air  is  absorbed,  the  tumour  disappears,  and 
without  inflammation  of  the  chest,  or  any  particular 
danger,  the  man  gets  well.  Here  then  is  the  air,  within 
the  cavity  of  a  shut  sac,  filling  the  thorax,  and  op- 
pressing th3  lungs,  without  any  dangerous  inflaimna- 
tion  ensuing. 

That  the  air  may  he  pushed  under  the  cellular  sub- 
stance over  all  the  body,  without  causing  inflannaalion, 
is  very  plain  from  the  more  desperate  cases  of  iin- 
physema,  where  the  patients,  after  living  eight  or  te^i 


days,  have  died,  not  from  inflammation,  but  from  op 
prtssion  merely,  the  body  being  so  cramjned  with  air, 
that  even  the  eyeballs  have,  upon  dissection,  been 
found  as  tense  as  blown  bladders.  We  have  also  many 
ludicrous  cases  of  this  kind,  which  prove  this  to  our 
perfect  satisfaction.  Soldiers  and  sailors  sometimes 
touch  the  scrotum  with  a  lancet,  introduce  a  blow-pipe, 
and  blow  it  up  to  an  enormous  size,  imitating  hernie, 
by  which  they  hope  to  escape  from  the  service.  The 
old  story  of  a  man  who  was  so  wicked  as  to  make  a 
hole  in  his  child's  head,  and  blow  it  up,  that  he  might 
show  the  child  in  the  streets  of  Paris  for  a  monster,  is 
well  authenticated ;  and  I  have  little  doubt,  that  a 
fellow,  who  knew  how  to  do  this,  would  blow  it  up 
every  morning,  and  squeeze  it  out  when  lie  put  the 
child  to  bed  at  night.  Some  villanous  butchers,  having 
a  grudge  at  a  soldier,  found  him  lying  drunk  under  a 
hedge:  they  made  a  little  hole  in  his  neck,  and  blew 
him  up  till  he  was  like  a  bladder,  or,  as  Dr.  Hunter  de- 
scribes the  disease  of  emphysema,  like  a  stuffed  skin." 
—(P.  388,  389.) 

After  many  other  pertinent  observations,  blended 
w  ith  appropriate  satire  on  the  extravagant  notions  pro- 
fessed by  Monro,  on  the  bad  effects  of  the  air,  in  litho- 
tomy, operations  for  hernia  and  hydrocele,  the  Cesa- 
rean section,  &c.,  Mr.  John  Bell  most  justly  holds  up 
to  ridicule  the  proposition  of  Dr.  Aitken,  to  perform 
this  last  operation  under  the  cover  of  a  tcarm  bath,  in 
order  to  exclude  the  air.  "  This,  though  it  may  seem 
to  be  a  scurvy  piece  of  wit,  was  really  proposed  in 
sober  serious  earnest.  But  (adds  Mr.  John  Bell)  the 
admission  of  atmospheric  air,  as  a  stimulus,  when 
compared  with  the  gieat  incisions  of  lithotomy,  of 
hernia,  of  hydrocele,  of  Ca;sarean  section,  of  the 
trepan,  is  no  more  than  the  drop  of  the  bucket  to  the 
waters  of  the  ocean.  And  it  is  just  as  poor  logic  to 
say,  that  after  such  desperate  operations,  these  cavities 
are  inflamed  by  the  admission  of  air,  as  it  would  be  to 
say  (as  Monro  did),  that  when  a  man  is  run  through 
the  pericardium  with  a  red-hot  poker,  that  the  heart 
and  pericardrnm  are  inflamed  by  the  admission  of  the 
air."MP.  347,  e<ijf.  3.) 

Enough,  I  conceive,  has  been  said  to  dispel  all  the 
idle  fear  and  prejudices  which  have  prevailed  con- 
cerning the  bad  efl^ects  of  the  air  in  wounds  of  the 
abdomen,  as  well  as  several  other  cases.  When  so 
justly  eminent  a  man  as  Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  senior, 
was  disturbed  by  such  apprehensions,  itis  not  wonder- 
ful that  many  a  poor  ordinary  member  of  the  profession 
should  have  been  terrified  nearly  out  of  his  wits  upon 
the  subject;  and  for  quieting  this  alarm,  and  exposing 
its  absurdities,  I  really  think  Mr.  John  Bell  deserving 
of  particular  praise. 

In  general,  in  all  cases  of  wounds  of  the  abdomen, 
it  is  an  excellent  rule  never  to  be  officious  about  ab- 
scesses which  may  take  place,  nor  to  exhibit  partiality 
to  such  experiments  as  have  been  devi.sed  for  learning 
precisely  what  bowel  is  wounded.  It  is  quite  time 
enough  to  interfere  when  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms 
confirms  any  suspicions  which  may  be  entertained. 
A  great  deal  of  harm  is  frequently  done  by  handling  and 
disturbing  the  wounded  parts  more  than  is  necessary, 
and  it  is  well  known,  that  wounds  at  first  attended 
with  alarming  symptoms  frequently  have  a  favourable 
termination.  Swords,  balls,  and  other  weapons  some- 
times pass  completely  through  the  body  without  tlie 
patient  suffering  afterward  any  threatening  symptom, 
or  indeed  any  effects  which,  abstractedly  considered, 
would  authorize  the  inference  that  the  viscera  had 
been  at  ail  injured.  Severe  inflammations  may  not 
end  in  suppuration,  and  when  pus  is  formed  it  is  some- 
times absorbed  again.  Nothing  then  indicates  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  discharge  of  purulent  matter  in  the  ab- 
domen, unless  the  fluctuation  and  situation  of  the  ab- 
scess be  very  distinct,  and  the  quantity  and  pressure 
of  the  matter  clearly  productive  of  inconveniences. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  surgeon  should  make  a 
cautious  puncture  with  a  lancet. 

Protrusion  of  the  Viscera.— The  omentum  anf* 
small  intestines  are  the  parts  most  liable  to  protrussion  ; 
but  in  large  wounds  the  great  intestines,  the  stomach, 
and  even  the  liver  and  spleen  may  project  through  the 
opening.  The  general  symptoms  indicating  a  protru- 
sion of  the  parts  are  sufficiently  obvious;  but  it  de- 
serves attention,  that  in  fat  subjects  the  adipose 
membrane  may  project  from  the  wound,  and  put  on 
somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  omentum.    The  af9- 
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ttal  »ymi)toms  are  to  be  (.ollected  from  a  knowledge  of 
t^ie  natural  situation  of  the  parts,  and  reflecting  what 
region  of  the  abdomen  is  vvownded. — {Callisen,  Syst. 
CAir.  HodiemcE,  t.  1,  702  and  703,  edit.  1798.) 

From  penetrating  wounds  considerable  portions  of 
the  bowels  or  omentum  sometimes  protrude;  and 
though  these  viscera  may  not  have  received  injury, 
yet  their  being  displaced  is  sometimes  productive  of 
fatal  consequences. 

The  best  mode  of  preventing  such  mischief,  is  to  re- 
turn the  viscera  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  as 
speedily  as  possible.  Almost  all  authors  recommend 
fomenting  the  displaced  parts,  previously  to  the  at- 
tempt at  reduction;  but  in  giving  this  advice,  they 
seem  to  forget,  that  while  time  is  lost  in  this  prepara- 
tory measure,  the  protruded  bowels  suffer  much  more 
Jiarm  from  exposure,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  very  cir 
cunistancc  of  their  being  out  of  tlieir  natural  situation, 
than  they  can  possibly  receive  good  from  any  applica- 
tion made  to  them.  No  kind  of  fomentation  can  be 
lialf  so  beneficial  as  the  natural  warmth  and  moisture 
of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  return  of  a  protruded  piece  of  intesiine  or  omentum, 
the  abdominal  muscles  should  be  relaxed  by  placing 
the  patient  in  a  suitable  posture,  and  the  large  inies- 
tines  emptied  with  a  clyster.  In  mentiotiing  tlie  last 
measure,  it  is  not  meant,  that  the  surgeon  should  de- 
lay the  attempt  to  reduce  the  part  until  the  clyster  has 
operated.  No,  this  means  is  only  enumerated  as  one 
that  may  become  serviceable  in  case  the  surgeon  can- 
not immediately  accomplish  the  object  in  view. — The 
mesetuery  ought  always  to  be  reduced  before  the  intes- 
tine; the  intestine  before  the  omentum;  but  the  last 
protruded  portion  of  each  of  these  parts  ought  to  be 
the  first  reduced. 

It  is  oidy  when  the  intestine  and  omentum  are  free 
•"rom  gangrene  and  mortification,  that  they  are  inva- 
riably to  be  returned  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly  with- 
<.ut  hesitation.  Also,  when  the  protruded  i)aris  are 
covered  with  sand,  dust,  or  other  extraneous  matter, 
they  should  be  tenderly  washed  with  a  little  tepid 
water. 

For  the  reduction  of  the  parts,  the  fore-fingers  are 
th<»  most  convenient,  and  it  is  a  rule  to  keep  the  por- 
tion first  returned  from  protruding  again  by  one  finger, 
until  it  has  been  followed  by  another  portion  introduced 
oy  the  other  finger.  The  second  piece  is  to  be  kept  up 
in  the  same  way  by  the  finger  used  to  return  it;  and 
so  en,  till  the  displaced  parts  have  all  been  put  into 
their  natural  situation. 

In  attempting  to  reduce  a  piece  of  protruded  intes- 
tine, the  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  most  favour- 
able posture;  the  head  and  chest  should  be  elevated, 
and  the  pelvis  raised  with  pillows.  Nothing  can  he 
more  absurd  than  the  advice  to  put  the  thorax  rather 
lower  than  the  pelvis,  in  order  that  the  weight  of  the 
viscera  may  tend  to  draw  inwards  the  protruded  parts. 
This  is  another  erroneous  idea,  arising  from  the  ridi- 
culous supposition,  that  a  great  part  of  the  abdomen  is 
actually  an  empty  cavity  The  relaxation  of  the  ab 
dominal  muscles  is  a  much  more  rational  and  useful 
object.  When  this  is  properly  attended  to,  the  above 
directions  are  observed,  and  the  wound  is  not  exceed- 
ingly small,  in  relation  to  the  bulk  of  the  protruded 
viscera,  the  parts  may  gc>)er.'"y  tti  reduced.  But  in 
addition  to  what  lias  been  alre.xdy  stated,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remark,  that  the  prtfsure  shoulo  lie  made  in  a 
straight  direction  into  the  abdomen  ;  for  when  made 
obliquely  towards  the  edges  of  the  wound,  the  parts 
are  liable  to  sutfer  contusion  without  being  reduced, 
and  even  to  glide  between  the  layers  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  and  become  strangulated.  When  the  wound 
is  in  the  front  of  the  abdomen,  pressure  made  in  this 
unskilful  way  may  force  the  viscera  into  the  sheaili  of 
the  rectus  nmscle,  and  cause  the  same  perilous  symp- 
toms as  arise  from  an  incarcerated  iiernia. — (See  Her- 
nia.) 

VVIien  the  reduction  seems  complete,  the  surgeon 
should  assure  himself  of  it,  by  introducing  his  finger 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  so  as  to  feel  thai  the 
parts  are  all  actually  reduced,  and  suffer  mt  constriction 
between  the  edges  of  the  wound  and  the  visceia  in  the 
abdomen. 

A  «lilRculty  of  reduction  may  arise  from  the  pro- 
truded intestines  being  distended  with  feces  or  air.  In 
this  circumstance,  the  contents  of  the  gut  mny  fie- 
•juently  be  made  to  pass  by  degrees  into  tiiat  jjortio': 


of  the  intestinal  canal  which  is  within  the  abdomen. 
In  order  to  accomplisii  this  purpose,  the  surgeon  must 
press  the  contents  of  the  bowel  towards  the  wound, 
and  if  he  succeeds  in  emptying  the  part,  he  will  com- 
monly experience  equal  success  in  his  next  attempt  'o 
replace  it  in  the  abdomen. 

Sometimes,  in  cases  of  narrow  stabs,  considerable 
pieces  of  intestine  protrude,  and  cannot  be  reduced 
without  doing  imprudent  violence  to  the  bowel.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  dilatation  of  the  wound  is  in- 
dispensable. However,  when  the  reduction  seems  al 
most  a  matter  of  impossibility,  on  account  of  the 
smallness  of  the  wound,  if  the  surgeon  be  careful  to 
relax  the  abdominal  muscles,  draw  a  little  more  intes- 
tine out  of  the  wound,  and  gently  press  the  contents  of 
the  bowel  through  the  constriction  in  the  abdomen,  he 
will  frequently  succeed  in  reducing  the  parts  without 
asing  the  knife. 

When  such  operation  is  unavoidable,  the  dilatation 
should  be  made  in  a  direction  which  will  not  endanger 
ihe  epigastric  artery,  and,  i  possible,  in  the  same  line 
as  the  muscular  fibres. 

We  are  also  advised  to  maKC  the  incision  upwards 
rather  than  downwards,  when  it  can  be  done  with 
equal  convenience,  because  it  is  supposed  the  first  di- 
rection will  be  followed  by  less  danger  of  hernia.— 
iSabatier,  Midecine  Operatoirc,  t.  1,  p.  220,  ed.  2.  Cal- 
li.sen,  Sijst.  Chir.  Hud.  t.  1,  p.  705.)  If,  however,  the 
tipper  angle  of  the  wound  correspond  to  the  direction 
of  the  suspensoiy  ligament  of  the  liver,  writers  advise 
making  the  dilatation  at  tlie  lower  angle,  in  order  to 
incur  no  risk  of  hemorrhage  from  the  umbilical  vein. 
In  the  adult  this  vessel  is  generally  obliterated,  and 
turned  into  a  ligamentous  substance:  though  it  would 
appear  that,  in  a  few  instances,  it  remains  pervious  to 
the  navel.  Hiidanus  .'^aw  a  young  man  dje  instantly  in 
consequence  of  a  stab  in  the  belly  between  the  false 
ribs  and  the  umbilicus,  and  on  opening  the  body,  lie 
found  blood  effused  from  a  wound  of  the  umbilical  vein. 
It  has  been  feared  also,  that  cutting  the  suspensory 
ligament  of  the  liver  might  give  rise  to  such  a  displace- 
ment of  that  viscus  as  would  interrupt  the  freedom  of 
re.«()iraiion,  or  obstruct  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in 
the  vena  cava.  But  the  apprehension  is  unfounded ; 
for  Riolan  found  this  ligament  ruptured  and  retracted 
towards  the  liver  in  a  nimble  .Ethiopian  female  dancer 
whose  respiration  had  not  suffered  any  particular  dis- 
turbance during  her  lifetime. — {Sabatier,  Med.  Opera- 
toire,t.  l,p.  220,  221,  ed.2.) 

The  incision  should  never  be  larger  than  absolutely 
requisite,  as  hernia  is  much  disposed  to  occur  wherever 
the  peritoneum  has  been  divided.  The  operation  may 
be  done  with  a  curved  bistoury  and  a  director,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  is  done  in  cases  of  strangulated 
ruptures.— (See  Hernia.) 

After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  many  cases  presented 
themselves  in  which  the  bowels  and  omentum  pro- 
truded, and  in  several  of  these  examples  the  reduction 
could  not  be  effected  before  the  wounds  had  been  en- 
larged. So  tightly  also  were  the  parts  girt,  that  the 
operation  was  sometimes  far  from  being  easy. 

Instead  of  enlarging  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  it  lias 
been  proposed  to  let  out  the  air  from  the  protruded  iu- 
ttsiines,  by  making  small  punctures  with  a  needle,  so 
as  to  less:en  their  volume  suflicienlly  to  make  them  re- 
ducible. The  suggestion  first  originated  with  Pare, 
who  declarr-s,  that  he  had  practised  the  method  with 
succe.«s.  Rousset,  his  contemporary,  also  informs  us, 
that  Ihe  plan  was  adopted  by  another  surgeon,  .'  i  an  in- 
stance where  the  epigastric  region  was  wounded,  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  intestines  protruded  in  a  stiangu- 
lated  state.  Peter  Lowe,  an  English  surgeon,  likewise 
assures  us,  that  he  fi-eqiiently  adopted  the  practice 
when  other  means  failed.  Garengeot,  Sharp,  and 
Van  Swieten  are  all  advocates  for  Pare'.s  proposal; 
but  they  recommend  the  employment  oC  a  lound  iice- 
dle,  which  will  merely  separate  the  fibre.s  of  Ihe  inie*. 
tinal  canal  without  cutlinB  them,  ns  a  Hat,  triungular, 
sharp-edged  needle  would  unavoidably  do.  These 
last  writers,  however,  only  snnction  i)ie  prnriice  when 
the  quantity  of  protruded  interline  is  gieat,  and  the 
bowel  is  so  en<)rmou.«'ly  distended  with  air,  that  it 
fvonld  be  impossible  to  reduce  the  part,  though  the 
wound  were  enlarged,  and  every  lliine  else  put  in 
practice  likely  to  bring  about  the  reduction.  Hut,  ac 
Sabaiier  remarks,  the  punclureH  must  be  entirely  use 
It.-ss,  if  nade  with  a  fine  nijodle,  since  they  wlU  tm  Ira- 
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mediately  flopped  up  with  mucous  secretion,  with 
which  the  bowel  is  constantly  covered ;  and  if  tlie 
Dunctures  are  made  with  a  broad  triangular  needle, 
©r  a  very  large  round  one,  as  Desaull  and  Chopart  ad- 
vise, they  must  be  highly  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  likely  to  give  rise  to  inflammation,  and  even  to 
extravasation  within  the  abdomen. — {Midecine  Op^- 
ratoire,  t.  I,  p.  10.) 

That  small  punctures  in  the  bowel  would  not  an- 
swer the  purpose,  but  be  obstructed  by  the  villous  or 
mucous  coat,  is  a  fact  which  has  been  for  a  long  lime 
well  known  to  surgeons.  Callisen,  among  others, 
has  particularly  noticed  it:  "  acu  puncturae  enim  flati- 
bus  exilum  parare  nequeunt,  siquidem  tunica  villosa 
foraminula  obstruit,"  &c. — {Syst.  Chir.  Hod.  t.  2,  p. 
704.) 

It  was  the  circumstance  of  small  punctures  being 
unavailing,  that  led  Desault  and  Chopart  to  recommend 
the  use  of  a  large  round  needle,  "  pour  que  Vouver- 
ture  ne  soil  point  houchie  par  les  7nucosi1.es  dont  les 
iniestins  sont  enduits."  But  they  were  also  aware  of 
the  danger  of  employing  such  an  instrument,  since  they 
give  us  directions  how  to  proceed,  in  order  to  prevent 
extravasation  and  inflammation:  "  On  priviendra 
Vipannhement  des  viatiires  stercoralcs  enpassant,  avant 
de  riduire  Vintestiii,  une  anse  de  fil  dans  la  portion  de 
mcsentire  qui  repond  d  la  piqure  pour  la  fixer  centre 
les  bords  de  la  plaie  exterieure,  et  Von  combattra  par 
les  remides  geueraux  V inflammation  que  cet  piqure 
pent  attirer." — [Traiti  des  Maladies  Ckirurg.  t.  2,  p. 
135.)  Richerand  is  still  an  advocate  for  puncturing 
the  towel,  for  which  operation  he  boldly  recommends 
a  small  hydrocele  trocar.— (JV<Jso^r.  Clin.  t.  3,  p.  336, 
ed.  4.) 

Mr.  Travers,  one  of  the  latest  and  best  writers  upon 
this  subject,  mo.st  properly  joins  in  the  condemnation 
of  the  plan  of  pricking  the  protruded  bowels.  "  Blan- 
card  and  others  protested  against  this  practice,  on  the 
very  sufficient  ground  of  its  inefRcacy.  La  Faye  very 
truly  says,  it  is  a  useless  as  well  as  dangerous  practice ; 
for  the  opening  made  by  a  round  needle  cannot  give 
issue  to  the  contained  air."  Mr.  Travers  then  cites 
two  cases,  showing  that  even  small  stabs  iu  a  bowel 
Tvill  not  prevent  its  becoming  distended  with  air. 

"  A  man  was  brought  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  on 
Saturday,  the  30th  of  June  last  (1811),  who  had  been 
slabbed  in  the  direction  of  the  epigastric  artery,  on  the 
left  side  of  the  abdomen,  by  a  case-knife.  He  died  in 
eighteen  hours,  apparently  from  the  sudden  and  copious 
hemorrhage  which  had  taken  place  within  the  belly. 
About  lialf  a  yard  of  ileon  was  protruded.  The  gut 
was  highly  discoloured,  and  so  nuich  distended,  not- 
withstanding it  was  pierced  in  three  places,  that  the 
wound  of  the  integuments  required  to  be  freely  dilated 
before  it  could  be  returned.  The  apertures  were,  in 
fad,  obliterated  by  the  mucous  coat." 

"It  appeared  upon  the  trial  of  Captain  Sutherland 
(Ann.  Reg.  June,  1809)  for  the  murder  of  his  cabin- 
boy,  that  the  intestines  had  been  e.xtensively  protruded 
through  a  wound  near  the  left  groin,  and  had  lain 
exposed  for  four  or  five  hours;  that  the  dirk  had 
pierced  through  one  fold  of  intestine,  and  entered 
another  ;  that  the  wound  of  intestine  was  half  an  inch 
long;  that  the  reduction  could  not  be  accomplished 
until  the  parietal  wound  was  dilated ;  and  that  the 
intestine  was  then  returned,  and  the  integuments 
sewed  up."— ( 7Varers,  On  Injuries  of  the  Intestiiies, 
p.  174.  176.) 

With  respect  to  this  last  case,  ^towever,  I  must  ob- 
serve, that  it  does  not  satisfactorily  prove  what  the 
author  intends,  namely,  that  the  bowel  was  distended 
with  air,  though  there  was  a  wound  in  it  half  an  inch 
lonff;  for  the  evidence  does  not  inform  us  that  the 
difficulty  of  reduction  was  owing  to  this  cause.  1  have 
seen  a  very  small  portion  of  omentum  protrude  through 
a  wound,  and  baffle  all  endeavours  to  reduce  it  for 
nearly  an  hour  The  first  ta.se  adduced  by  Mr.  Tra- 
vers, however,  is  more  explicit  and  interesting;  and 
we  are  to  infer  from  it,  and  the  ob.^ervations  of  Haller, 
Callisen,  &c.,  that  the  punctures  made  in  an  intesiine 
are  not  closed  by  mucus,  as  Sabalier  and  Desault 
liave  asserted,  but  by  the  mucous  coat  itself. 

As  the  above  expedient  has  been  rccojnmemhd  by 
writers  of  some  weight,  I  thought  that  the  subjoct 
should  not  be  passed  over  iu  silence,  and  without  a 
caution  to  the  reader  never  to  put  any  confidence  in 
'iie  method.    The  plan  does  not  facilitate  the  business 


of  the  operator  ;  there  is  not  even  this  solitary  rea^B. 
in  favour  of  the  practice ;  and  though  it  may  have  an* 
swered  when  large  needles  were  used,  and  some 
patients  so  treated  may  have  recovered,  every  person 
who  has  the  least  knowledge  of  the  animal  economy 
will  easily  comprehend  how  even  the  smallest  opening, 
made  in  parts  so  irritable  and  prone  to  inflammation 
as  the  bowels,  must  be  attended  with  greater  danger 
than  would  result  from  enlarging  a  wound  of  the  skin 
and  muscles.  Besides,  the  air  may  frequently  be 
pressed  out  of  the  intestine  in  a  safer  way,  as  I  havo 
already  described. 

A  wound  of  the  abdomen,  attended  with  one  of  the 
most  considerable  protrusions  of  the  viscera  that  I 
have  ever  read  of,  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Hague,  surgeon 
at  Ripon : — "  August  30th,  I8O8  (says  this  gentleman), 
I  went  to  Norton  Mills,  about  four  miles  from  hence, 
to  see  John  Brown,  ait.  12  years,  who  had  received  a 
wound  in  the  abdomen  from  a  pair  of  wool-shears. 
On  my  arrival,  which  was  little  more  than  an  hour 
after  the  accident,  I  found  the  poor  lad  in  a  very  dis- 
tressing situation  ;  the  great  arch  of  the  stomacli,  and 
the  whole  of  the  intestinal  canal  (duodenum  excepted) 
contained  within  the  abdomen,  having  protruded 
through  the  wound.  The  incision  was  on  the  left  side 
of  the  body,  commencing  at  about  two  inches  below 
the  scrobiculis  cordis,  and  extending  in  a  straight  line 
near  four  inches  in  length,  distant  from  the  navel  two 
inches,  and  he  was  quite  sensible,  and  had  vomited  so 
as  to  empty  the  stomach.  Very  little  blood  was  lost. 
I  immediately  proceeded  very  carefully  to  examine 
the  protruded  viscera,  none  of  which  were  wounded, 
and  reduced  them  as  quickly  as  possible,  beginning 
with  the  stomach,  and  following  the  regular  course  of 
the  intestines;  in  the  latter  portion  of  which  I  dis- 
tinctly felt  feces  of  rather  firm  consistence.  He  com- 
plained of  some  pain  during  the  reduction,  though  not 
nmch,  and  expressed  great  relief  when  the  parts  were 
completely  returned.  I  now  desired  an  assistant  to 
lay  the  palm  of  his  hand  over  the  wound,  and  make 
some  pressure  upon  it;  for  I  found  that  without  this 
the  parts  would  soon  have  protruded  again  by  the 
action  of  respiration,  which  was  oppressed  and  la- 
borious. I  brought  the  sides  of  the  wound  together  by 
five  sutures,  beginning  from  above  downwards,  and 
passed  the  needle  on  each  side,  quite  through  the  inte- 
guments with  the  peritoneum,  &c.  The  wound  was 
also  dressed  with  adhesive  plaster,  and  covered  with  a 
bandage." — (Vide  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
.Journal,  vol.  5,  p.  129,  -^c.) 

This  case  is  interesting;  for  notwithstanding  so  un- 
limited a  protrusion  of  the  viscera,  and  the  circumstance 
of  the  parts  being  letl  unreduced  for  more  than  an 
hour,  a  recovery  ensued,  under  the  judicious  employ- 
ment of  bleeding,  purging,  anodynes,  &,c. 

In  La  Caserne  de  St.  Elizabeth,  at  Brussels,  after 
the  bailie  of  Waterloo,  the  number  of  protrusions  of 
the  viscera  which  fell  under  my  notice  was  much 
more  considerable  than  what  1  previously  had  any 
idea  of  ever  meeting  with.  I  well  remember,  in  my 
own  part  of  the  hospital,  two  protrusions  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  siomach,  three  of  the  bladder,  and  ten 
or  twelve  of  the  mesentery,  omentum,  or  intestines. 

Whether  a  suture  should  be  used  when  the  protruded 
hitestine  is  wounded,  is  a  subject  which  will  be  noticed 
in  considering  wounds  of  the  intestines. 

Some  of  the  exposed  intestine  may  have  mortified 
before  the  arrival  of  surgical  as-sistance.  In  cases  of 
wounds,  this  event  is  rare;  but  in  those  of  strangulated 
hernia;,  it  is  not  uncommon.  The  treatment  is  ex- 
plained in  the  article  Hernia. 

When  the  protruded  intestine  is  in  a  stale  of  inflam- 
mation, its  inuiK'diate  reduction  is,  beyond  all  dispute, 
the  means  most  likely  to  set  every  thing  right.  Even 
when  the  inflammation  is  considerable,  the  timely 
reduction  of  the  displaced  part,  and  the  employment  of 
antiphlogistic  means,  will  often  prevent  gangrenous 
mischief.  The  dull,  brown,  dark-red  colour  of  tiie 
intestine  may  induce  the  practitioner  to  suppose,  either 
that  the  part  is  already  mortified,  or  must  inevitably 
become  so;  and  consequently,  he  may  delay  returning 
it  into  its  natural  situation.  But  notwithstanding  IhiH 
suspicious  colour  of  the  intestine,  its  firmness  will 
evince  that  it  is  not  in  a  state  of  gangrene.  The  ulti- 
mate recovery  of  a  portion  of  intestine  so  circum- 
stanced is  always  a  matter  of  imcertainly;  but  the 
propriety  of  speedily  replacing  the  part  in  its  natural 
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situation  is  a  thing  most  certain.  "  Partes  egress® 
•ana;  (observes  Callisen)  citissime  sunt  repoilendffi, 
neque  obstat  mutatio  coloris  nalivi  in  rubruni  subfus- 
cum  "—(Syst.  Chir.  Hod.  t.  J,  p.  703,  edit.  1798.)  In 
case  the  bowel  mortify  after  its  reduciion,  all  hopes  of 
Ibe  preservation  of  life  are  not  to  be  abandoned  ;  as  I 
have  noticed  in  tlie  articles  Anus,  artificial,  and  Hernia, 
in  which  last  part  of  the  book,  many  things  necessary 
to  be  linown  concerning  the  mode  of  reducing  protruded 
omentum  will  also  be  found. 

When  a  piece  of  intestine  cannot  be  reduced,  granu- 
lations and  new  skin  sometimes  gnjw  over  it,  and  a 
cure  follows,  as  the  experience  of  Callisen  conhrms. — 
(Op.  cit. p.  IQG.) 

The  protruded  viscera  having  been  reduced,  the 
next  object  is  to  retain  them  in  the  abdomen  until  the 
wound  is  completely  healed.  When  the  wound  is 
small,  this  is  a  matter  of  no  difficulty :  for  it  is  enough 
to  put  the  patient  in  a  position  which  will  relax  the 
fibres  of  tlie  wounded  muscles,  while  the  edges  of  the 
wound  are  maintained  in  contact  with  sticking  plaster, 
and  supported  by  a  compress  and  bandage.  Costive- 
ness  is  to  be  removed  by  the  mildest  purgatives,  such 
as  the  oleum  ricini,  or  by  laxative  clysters,  which  are 
BliU  preferable.  But  in  cases  of  extensive  wounds, 
even  wlien  the  treatment  is  conducted  with  all  possible 
judgment,  it  is  occasionally  difficult,  and  even  impos- 
sible, to  hinder  the  protrusion  of  the  bowels  by  common 
dressings  and  a  bandage.  In  this  circumstance,  the 
edges  of  the  wound  must  be  sewed  together. — (See 
Gastro-raphe.)  In  modern  times,  however,  sutures 
are  mucli  more  seldom  employed  than  formerly;  and 
in  the  above  article,  some  remarks  are  offered,  proving 
that  the  generality  of  wounds  of  the  abdomen  do  not 
require  the  practice. 

When  the  omentum  protrudes,  and  is  strangulated 
by  the  narrowness  of  the  opening,  it  soon  contracts 
adhesions  to  it,  unless  speedily  reduced.  Should  such 
connexion  be  already  formed  when  the  surgeon  is  lirst 
consulted,  we  are  advised  to  cut  oft' the  portion  which 
exceeds  the  level  of  the  integuments,  and  to  leave  the 
rest  in  the  wound.  The  latter  will  block  up  the  open- 
ing, and  have  the  good  effect  of  preventing  hernia. — 
(Richerand,  J^osogr.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  339,  edit.  4.)  When 
the  protruded  omentum  is  sound  and  free  from  adhe- 
sions, it  ought  to  be  reduced  without  delayl  But  when 
the  protrusion  is  large,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear, 
from  the  vomiting  and  the  pains  shooting  from  the 
wound  to  the  epigastric  region,  that  the  stomach  is 
dragged,  the  displaced  part  must  be  made  free,  and,  if 
sound,  reduced.  Should  it  be  in  a  mortified  state,  the 
dead  part  must  be  previously  cut  away,  and  any  ves- 
sels which  bleed  tied  separately  with  a  piece  of  fine 
thread  or  silk,  both  ends  of  which  may  either  be  cut  off 
close  to  the  knot,  and  the  part  then  reduced ;  or  one 
end  of  the  silk  may  be  left  out  of  the  wound,  and  the 
other  cut  away.  Practitioners  who  apprehend  ill  effects 
from  leaving  within  the  abdomen  so  small  a  particle  of 
extraneous  matter  as  the  little  knot  of  fine  thread,  will 
prefer  the  last  method,  and  withdraw  the  ligature  alto- 
gether as  soon  as  it  becomes  loose. 

Extravasation  in  the  Abdomen. — Wounds  of  tiie 
abdomen  may  be  complicated  with  extravasations  of 
blood,  chyle,  excrement,  bile,  or  urine.  None  of  these 
complications,  however,  are  half  so  frequent  as  an 
inexperienced  practitioner  would  apprehend.  The  em- 
ployment of  tlie  phrase  cavity  of  the  abdomen  has 
paved  the  way  to  much  erroneous  supposition  upon 
this  subject,  and  has  ind-uced  many  absurd  notions, 
which  even  the  sensible  observations  long  ago  published 
by  J.  L.  Petit  have  scarcely  yet  dispelled. 

As  a  modern  writer  has  observed,  "There  is  not 
truly  any  cavity  in  the  human  body,  but  all  the  hollow 
bowels  are  filled  with  their  contenl.s!,  all  the  cavities 
filled  with  their  hollow  bowels,  and  the  whole  is 
equally  and  fairly  pressed.  Thus,  in  the  abdoinen,  all 
the  viscera  are  moved  by  the  diaphragm  and  the  abdo- 
minal muscIeB  upwards  and  downwards,  with  an  equa- 
ble continual  pressure,  which  lias  no  interval ;  and 
one  would  be  apt  to  add,  the  intestines  have  no  repose, 
being  kept  thun  in  continual  motion  ;  but  though  the 
action  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  reaction  of  the  abdd- 
minal  muscles  are  alternate,  the  pressure  is  continual ; 
the  motion  which  it  produces  is  like  that  which  the 
liowels  have  when  we  move  forwards  iti  walking, 
having  a  niotioti  with  r(M|>ocl  lo  i-pnce,  but  none  with 
regard  to  each  other,  or  to  the  part  of  the  belly  which 


covers  them.  The  whole  mass  of  the  bowels  is  alter- 
nately pressed,  to  use  a  coarse  illustration,  as  if  between 
two  broad  boards,  which  lieep  each  turn  of  intestine  'n 
its  right  place,  while  the  whole  mass  is  regularly 
moved.  Wlien  the  bowels  are  forced  down  by  the  dia- 
phragm, the  abdominal  muscles  recede;  when  the 
bowels  are  pushed  back  again,  it  is  the  reaction  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  that  forces  them  back  and  follows 
them.  There  is  never  an  instant  of  interruption  of  this 
pressure  ;  never  a  moment  in  which  the  bowels  do  not 
press  against  the  peritoneum ;  nor  is  there  the  smallest 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  same  points  in  each  are  con- 
tinually opposed.  We  see  that  the  intestines  do  not 
move,  or,  at  least,  do  not  need  to  move,  in  performing 
their  functions ;  for  in  hernia,  where  large  turns  of  in- 
testines are  cut  off  by  gangrene,  the  remaining  part  of 
the  same  intestines  is  closely  fixed  to  the  groin,  and  yet 
the  bowels  are  easy  and  their  functions  regular.  We 
find  the  bowels  regular,  when  they  lie  out  of  the  belly 
in  hernia,  as  when  a  certain  turn  of  intestine  lies  in 
the  scrotum,  or  thigh,  or  in  a  hernia  of  the  navel ;  and 
where  yet  they  are  so  absolutely  fixed,  that  the  piece 
of  intestine  is  marked  by  the  straightness  of  the  rings. 
We  find  a  person,  after  a  wound  of  the  intestine, 
having  free  stools  for  many  days ;  and  what  is  it  that 
prevents  the  feces  from  escaping,  but  merely  this  regu- 
lar and  universal  pressure  1  We  find  a  person,  on  t"he 
fourth  or  fifth  day,  with  feces  coming  from  the  wound ! 
a  proof,  surely,  that  the  wound  of  the  intestine  is  stil: 
opposite,  or  nearly  opposite,  to  the  external  wound 
We  find  the  same  patient  recovering  without  one  bac 
sign  !  What  better  proof  than  this  could  we  desire, 
tli'at  none  of  the  feces  liave  exuded  into  the  abdo- 
men? 

If,  in  a  wound  of  the  stomach,  the  food  could  get 
easily  out  by  that  wound,  the  stomach  would  tmload 
itself  that  wa)',  there  would  be  no  vomiting,  the  patient 
must  die ;  but  so  regular  and  continual  is  this  pressure, 
that  the  instant  a  man  is  wounded  in  the  stomach  he 
vomits;  he  continues  vomiting  for  many  days,  while 
not  one  particle  escapes  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen 
The  outward  wound  is  commonly  opposite  to  that  of 
the  stomach,  and,  by  that  passage,  some  part  of  the 
food  comes  out;  but  when  any  accident  removes  the 
inward  wound  of  the  stomach  from  the  outward 
wound,  the  abdominal  muscles  press  upon  the  stomach, 
and  follow  it  so  closely,  that  if  there  be  not  a  mere 
laceration  extremely  wide,  this  pressure  closes  the  liole, 
keeps  the  food  in,  enables  the  patient  to  vomit,  and  not 
a  particle  even  of  jellies  or  soups  is  ever  lost,  or  goes 
out  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly. 

How  (proceeds  Mr.  J.  Bell),  without  this  universal 
and  continual  pressure,  could  the  viscera  be  supported  1 
Could  its  ligamenLs,  as  we  call  them,  support  the 
weight  of  the  liver  7  Or  what  could  support  the  weight 
of  the  stomach  when  filled?  Could  the  mesentery  or 
omentum  support  the  intestines ;  or  could  its  own  liga- 
ments, as  we  still  name  them,  support  the  womb? 
How,  without  this  uniform  pressure,  could  these  vis- 
cera fail  to  give  way  and  burst?  IIow  could  the  cir- 
culation of  the  abdomen  go  on  ?  How  could  the  liver 
and  spleen,  so  turgid  as  they  are  with  blood,  fail  to 
burst  ?  Or  what  possibly  could  support  the  loose  veins 
and  arteries  of  Iho  abdomen,  since  many  of  them,  e.  g. 
the  splenic  vein,  in  (are)  two  feet  in  length,  is  (are)  of 
the  diameter  of  the  thumb,  and  has  (have)  no  other 
than  the  common  pellucid  and  delicate  coats  of  the 
veins?  How  could  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  bear 
sliocks  and  falls,  if  not  supported  by  the  imiversal 
pressure  of  surrounding  parts  ?  In  short,  the  accident 
of  hernia  being  forced  out  Ity  any  blow  upon  the  belly, 
or  by  any  sudden  strain,  explains  to  us  how  perfectly 
full  the  abdomen  is,  and  how  ill  it  is  able  to  bear  any 
pressure,  even  from  its  own  muscles,  without  some 
point  yielding,  and  some  one  of  its  bowels  \n\w<i  thrown 
out.  And  the  sickness  and  faintnes-j  which  imine- 
dialely  follow  the  drawing  off  of  llir  waters  of  a 
dropsy,  ex[)lain  lo  us  what  are  the  cotise<iuenccs  of 
such  pressure  being  even  for  a  moment  relaxed.  But, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  is  this,  that  tli« 
principle  must  be  acknowU^dged,  in  order  to  explain 
what  happens  daily  in  wounds;  for  though  In  theory 
we  should  be  inclined  to  make  tliifl  distinction,  (hnt  t ho 
hernia  or  abscess  of  the  int.-siines  will  adhere  nnd  I'C 
Hiife,  but  that  wounded  interlines,  not  having  H""^ /'» 
adhere,  will  become  flaccid,  as  we  see  them  do  In  rtis- 
oections,  and  so.  railing  nw.iy  from  tin;  exHTnal  wounfl, 
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will  pour  out  tl)eir  feces  into  the  abdomen  and  prove 
fatal;  though  we  should  settle  this  as  a  fair  and  good 
distinction  in  the  theory,  we  find  that  it  will  never  an- 
swer in  practice.  Soldiers  recover  daily  from  the  most 
desperate  wounds;  and  the  most  likely  reasons  that 
we  can  assign  for  it  are  the  fulness  of  tiie  abdomen  ; 
the  universal,  equable,  and  gentle  pressure;  and  the 
active  disposition  of  the  peritoneum,  ready  to  inflame 
with  the  slightest  touch.  The  wounded  intestine  is,  by 
the  universal  pressure,  kept  close  to  the  external 
wound,  and  the  peritoneum  and  the  intestine  are 
equally  inclined  to  adhere.  In  a  few  hours  that  ad- 
hesion is  begun,  which  is  to  save  the  patient's  life,  and 
the  lips  of  the  wounded  intestine  are  glued  to  the  lips 
of  the  external  wound.  Thus  is  the  side  of  the  intes- 
tine united  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  abdomen;  and, 
though  the  gut  casts  out  its  feces  while  the  wound  is 
open  ;  though  it  often  casts  them  out  more  freely  while 
the  first  inflammation  lasts ;  yet  the  feces  resume  their 
regular  course  whenever  the  wound  is  disposed  to 
close." — {John  Bell's  Discourses  on  Wounds.,  p.  323. 
327,  ed.  3.) 

The  foregoing  extract,  though  drawn  up  in  a  careless 
style,  contains  such  observations  as  are  well  calculated 
to  make  the  reader  understand,  that  the  abdomen  is  in 
reality  not  a  cavity,  but  a  compact  mass  of  containing 
and  contained  parts;  that  the  close  manner  in  which 
tlie  various  surfaces  are  constantly  in  contact  most 
powerfully  opposes  extravasations;  and  that,  in  fact,  it 
often  entirely  prevents  them.  The  passage  cited  im- 
presses us  with  the  utility  of  that  quick  propensity  to 
the  adhesive  inflammation  which  prevails  throughout 
every  peritoneal  surface,  and  which  not  only  often  has 
the  effect  of  permanently  hindering  effusion  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  viscera,  by  agglutinating  the  parts  together, 
but  which,  even  when  an  extravasation  has  happened, 
beneficially  confines  the  effused  blond  in  one  ma.<s,  and 
surrounds  it  with  such  adhesions  of  the  parts  to  each 
other  as  are  rapid  in  their  formation  and  effectual  for 
he  purposes  of  limiting  the  extent  of  the  effusion,  and 
oreventing  the  irritation  of  the  extravasated  matter 
from  affecting  the  rest  of  the  abdomen. 

It  is  to  Petit  that  surgeons  are  indebted  for  more  cor- 
rect modes  of  thinking  upon  the  foregoing  subject;  and 
it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  here  refer  to  his  valua- 
ble observations. — (See  Mim.  de  VJicad.  de  Ckir.) 

But  notwithstanding  the  reciprocal  pressure  of  the 
containing  and  contained  parts  against  each  other,  and 
the  useful  effect  of  the  quickly-arising  adhesive  in- 
flammation, in  all  penetrating  wounds  of  the  belly, 
complicated  with  injuries  of  the  viscera,  we  are  not  to 
suppose,  that  extravasation  never  happens ;  but  only 
that  it  is  much  less  frequent  than  has  been  commonly 
supposed.  Mr.Travers,  with  much  laudable  industry, 
has  endeavoured  to  trace,  more  minutely  than  any  pre- 
ceding writer,  the  particular  circumstances  under 
which  effusions  in  the  abdomen  are  likely  or  unlikely 
to  happen.  "  It  being  admitted  (says  he)  that  there  are 
cases  in  which  effusion  does  take  place,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  circumstances  which  must  considerably  in 
fluence  this  event.  If,  for  example,  the  stomach  and 
ijowels  be  in  a  state  of  emptiness,  the  nausea  which 
follows  the  injury  will  maintain  that  state.  If  the  ex- 
tent of  the  wound  be  considerable,  the  matter  will 
more  readily  pass  through  the  wound  than  along  the 
canal.  A  wound  of  the  same  dimensions  in  the  small 
and  large  intestines  will  more  readily  evacuate  the 
former  than  the  latter,  because  it  bears  a  larger  pro- 
portion to  the  calil)er.  Incised  and  punctured  wounds 
admit  of  the  adhesion  of  the  cut  edges  or  the  eversion 
of  the  internal  coat  of  the  gut,  so  as  to  be  in  many 
instances  aclnally  obliterated ;  whereas,  lacerated  or 
ulcerated  openings  do  not  admit  of  these  salutary  pro- 
cesses. Again,  in  a  transverse  section  of  the  bowel, 
contraction  of  the  circular  fibre  closes  the  wound ; 
whereas,  in  a  longitudinal  section,  the  contraction  of 
this  fibre  enlarges  it.  Such  (says  Mr.  Travers)  are  the 
circumstances  which  combined,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, increase  or  diminish  the  tendency  to  effusion." — 
(On  hijuries  of  Intestines,  ^-c.  p.  13,  14.) 

After  the  details  of  some  experiments  and  cases,  the 
preceding  author  makes,  among  other  conclusions,  the 
following: 

1.  That  effusion  is  not  an  ordinary  consequence  of 
penetrating  wounds. 

2.  That  if  the  gut  be  full  and  the  wound  extensive, 
Ihe  surrounding  pressure  Is  overcome  by  the  natural 


action  of  the  bowel  tending  to  the  expulsion  of  its 
contents. 

3.  That  if  food  has  not  recently  been  taken,  and  thej 
wound  amounts  to  a  division  of  the  gut,  or  nearly  i 
the  eversion  and  contraction  of  the  orifice  of  the  tub 
prevent  effusion. 

4.  That  if  the  canal  be  empty  at  the  time  of  tl; 
wound,  no  subsequent  state  of  the  bowel  will  caug,, 
effusion,  because  the  supervening  inflammation  agglu- 
tinates the  surrounding  surfaces  and  forms  a  circum- 
scribed sac:  nor  can  effusion  take  place  from  a  bowe 
at  the  moment  full,  provided  it  retain  a  certain  portiait| 
of  its  cylinder  entire,  the  wound  not  amounting  nearl] 
to  a  semi-division  of  the  tube,  for  then  the  eversiofl^ 
and  contraction  are  too  partial  to  prevent  an  extrava-j 
sation. 

5.  That  when,  however,  air  has  escaped  from  thfl 
bowel,  or  blood  has  been  extravasated  in  qiiantitj 
within  the  abdomen  at  the  tinie  of  the  injury,  the  re 
sistance  made  to  effusion  will  be  less  effectual,  althougl 
the  parietal  pre.ssure  is  the  same,  as  such  fluids  willj 
yield  more  readily  than  the  solids  naturally  in  contact 
—(P. 25,  26.  100.) 

6.  That  though  extravasation  is  not  common  in 
netrating  wounds,  it  follows  more  generally  in  cas 
where  the  bowel  is  ruptured  by  blows  or  falls  upon  the'] 
belly,  while  the  integuments  continue  unwounded.— a 
(P.  36.) 

7.  That  when  the  bowels  are  perforated  by  ulcera* 
tion,  there  is  more  tendency  to  effusion  than  in  case|| 
of  woutids.— (P.  38,  <S-c.) 

Mr.  Travers  attempts  to  explain  the  reason  of  th^ 
greater  tendency  to  effusion  in  cases  of  intestine  burst 
by  violence  than  in  those  of  ulceration,  "by  the 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  injury  which  the  bowel 
sustains  when  perforated  by  a  sword  or  bullet,  as  in  one' 
case,  or  burst  or  ulcerated,  in  the  other.  A  rupture  by 
concussion  could  only  take  place  under  a  distendetf 
slate  of  the  bowel,  a  condition  most  favourable  to 
effusion,  and  from  the  texture  of  the  part,  a  rupturflf 
so  produced  would  seldom  be  of  limited  extent.  The 
process  of  ulceration,  by  which  an  aperture  is  formed^ 
commences  in  the  internal  coat  of  tlie  bowel,  whicb 
has  always  incurred  a  more  extensive  lesion  than  the. 
peritoneal  covering.  The  puncture  or  cut  is  merely  a 
solution  of  continuity  in  a  point  or  line;  the  ulcerated 
wound  is  an  actual  loss  of  substance.  The  consequence 
of  this  difference  is,  that  while  the  former,  if  small,  is, 
g'ued  up  by  the  effusion  from  the  cut  vessels,  or,  if, 
large,  is  nearly  obliterated  by  the  full  eversion  of  the., 
villous  coat,  the  latter  is  a  permanent  orifice." — (P.  46.) 

How  much  Mr.  Travers  and  Mr.  John  Bell  differ  in 
opinion  upon  these  latter  points,  will  appear  from  the 
following  passage:  after  adverting  to  the  adhesion, 
which  takes  place  between  the  viscera  and  the  perito- 
neum, under  a  variety  of  circumstances  attending  dis- 
ea.se,  Mr.  John  Bell  observes,  "  This  it  is  which  makes 
the  chief  difference,  in  point  of  danger,  between  an 
ulcerated  and  a  wounded  intestine;  for,  in  a  wound, 
there  is,  as  we  should  suppose,  no  time  for  adhesion, 
nothing  to  keep  the  parts  in  contact,  no  cause  by  which 
the  adhesion  might  be  produced.  But  in  an  ulc»r 
there  is  a  slow  disease,  tedious  inflammation,  adhesion 
firsi,  and  abscess  and  bursting  afterward ;  sometimes  a 
fistula  remains  discharging  feces,  and  sometimes  there 
is  a  perfect  cure.  If  a  nut-shell,  a  large  coin,  a  bone, 
or  any  dangerous  thinir  be  swallowed,  it  stops  in  the 
stomach,  causing  swellihg  and  dreadful  pain:  at  last  a 
haid,  firm  tumour  appears,  and  then  it  suppurates, 
bursts,  the  bowel  opens,  the  food  is  discharged  aterery 
meal,  till  the  fistula  gradually  lessens  and  heals  at  last. 
But  where  the  stomach  is  cut  with  a  broad  wound  of 
a  sabre,  the  blood  from  the  wounded  epiploic  vessels, 
or  the  food  itself,  too  often  pours  out  into  the  abdomen, 
and  the  patient  dies,  &c." — (Discourses  on  (Vonnds,  p. 
321,  ed.  3  )  The  author  afterward  proceeds  to  explain 
how,  in  cases  of  penetrating  wounds,  the  ciimpaet 
stale  of  the  containing  and  contained  parts,  and  the 
incessant  and  equable  pressure  which  the  viscera  sus- 
tain, frequently  hinder  effusion. 

Which  of  these  gentlemen  is  most  correct  I  cannot 
presume  to  determine;  and  whether  Mr.  Travers's 
cases  are  deviations  from  what  is  most  common,  can 
only  be  decided  by  a  comparative  examination  of  a 
greater  number  of  facts.  When  the  inle.stines  ulcerate, 
and  thus  rid  themselves  of  foreign  bodies,  the  general 
tenor  of  the  cases  on  record  undoubiedly  affords  ui 
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Sittle  reason  to  be  apprehensive  of  extravasation.  Yet, 
with  respect  to  ulceration  of  tlie  intestines  Trom  other 
causes,  circumstances  may  be  very  different.  And  it 
IS  but  justice  to  state,  that  Mr.  Travers's  opinions  have 
received  some  confirmation  from  an  interesting  case, 
published  by  Dr.  J.  Crampton,  of  Dublin.  It  is  an  in- 
stance of  rupture  of  the  stomach,  and  fatal  effusion  of 
its  contents  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Tiie  pa- 
tient was  a  young  lady,  aged  29.  Slie  was  suddenly 
taken  ill  with  spasm  in  her  stomach,  and  other  severe 
symptoms,  and  died  in  about  twelve  hours.  "On 
opening  the  abdomen,  the  stomach  was  observed  to  be 
pale,  flaccid,  and  empty.  Its  contents,  among  which 
were  recognised  oatmeal  and  castor-oil,  had  escaped 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  through  a  round  aper- 
ture situated  on  its  anterior  surface  at  the  union  of  the 
cardiac  and  pyloric  portions.  This  perforation  of  the 
stomach  was  perfectly  circular,  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
and  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  an  ulcer  on  the  nm- 
cous  surface,  which  had  gradually  penetrated  the  other 
coats.  This  ulcer  was  hollow  and  circular,  nearly  the 
size  of  a  shilling,  and  had  the  appearance  as  if  it  had 
been  made  with  caustic,  with  the  orifice  in  its  centre." 
—(J.  Crampton,  Med.  Chit:  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  230.)  To 
the  preceding,  Mr.  Travers  has  annexed  some  addi- 
tional facts:  one  is  an  example  of  a  rapidly  fatal  effu- 
sion of  the  intestinal  contents  through  an  ulcerated 
opening  about  a  finger's  breadth  below  the  pylorus. 
The  foraiuen  had  a  peritoneal  margin,  and  proved  to 
be  the  centre  of  an  irregular  superficial  ulcer  of  the 
mucous  coat.  Another  case  is  that  of  a  similar  ulcera- 
tion of  the  small  intestines,  and  fatal  extravasation  of 
their  contents.  In  another  example,  a  circular  aper- 
ture of  the  peritoneum,  large  enough  to  adnjit  a  crow's 
quill,  was  found  after  death  at  the  junction  of  the  duo- 
denum and  stomach.  It  also  was  the  centre  of  an 
ulcer  that  had  destroyed  the  villous  and  muscular  coats 
of  the  bowel  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch.  For  many 
other  ingenious  observations,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to 
Mr.  Travers's  paper,  who  concludes  with  remarking, 
iliat  the  chief  diagnostic  symptoms  of  these  hopeless 
cases  appear  to  be: 

1.  Sudden,  most  acute,  and  unremitting  pain,  radi- 
ating from  the  scrobicnius  cordis  or  the  navel,  to  the 
circumference  of  the  trunk,  and  even  to  the  limbs.  A 
peculiar  pain,  the  intensity  of  which,  like  that  of  par- 
turition, absorbs  the  whole  mind  of  the  patient,  who, 
within  an  hour  from  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health, 
exj  resses  his  serious  and  decided  conviction,  that  if  the 
pan  be  not  speedily  alleviated  he  nmst  die. 

2.  Coeval  with  the  attack  of  pain,  remarkable  rigid- 
ity and  hardness  of  the  belly,  from  a  fixed  and  spastic 
contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

3.  A  natural  pulse  for  some  hours,  until  the  symp- 
toms are  merged  in  those  of  acute  jjcritonitis  and  its 
fatal  termination  in  the  adhesive  stage. — {Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  231,  et  seq.) 

Blood  is  more  frequently  exlravasated  in  the  abdo- 
men than  any  other  fluid,  but  it  does  not  always  take 
place,  unless  the  wounded  vessels  be  above  a  certain 
{nagnitude.  The  compact  state  of  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera in  regard  to  each  other  and  their  action  on  each 
other. oppose  this  effect.  The  action  alluded  to,  which 
depends  on  the  abdominal  muscles  and  diaphragm,  is 
rendered  very  manifest  by  what  happens,  in  conse- 
quence of  operations  for  hernite,  attended  with  altera- 
tion of  the  intestines  or  omentum.  If  these  vLscera 
bur.«t  or  suppurate,  after  being  reduced,  the  matter 
which  escapes  from  them  or  the  pus  which  they  se- 
crete is  not  lo.st  in  the  abdomen ;  but  is  propelled  to- 
wards the  wound  in  the  skin,  and  there  makes  its  exit. 
The  intestinal  matter  effused  from  a  mortified  bowel 
has  been  known  to  remain  lodged  the  whole  interval, 
oetween  one  time  of  dressing  the  wound  and  another, 
in  consequence  of  the  surgeon  stopping  up  the  external 
wound  with  a  large  tent.  When  theabove-nientiiMiod 
action  or  pressure  of  the  muscles  is  not  sufllcient  to 
keep  the  blood  from  making  its  escape  from  the  ves- 
•els,  still  it  may  hinder  it  from  becoming  diffused 
among  the  convolutions  of  the  viscera,  and  thus  the 
extravasation  is  confined  in  one  mass.  The  blood  ef- 
fused and  accumulated  in  this  way,  \i*  commonly 
lodged  at  the  inferior  and  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen, 
above  the  lateral  pan  of  the  pubex,  and  by  the  side  of 
«ne  of  the  r<-cti  muscles.  'Y\w  weight  of  the  blood 
may  propel  it  into  this  situation,  or  perhaps  there  may 
'Wllera  resistance  in  this  direction  than  in  olhorc.     In 
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opening  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  wlthsucfc 
extravasations,  things  may  put  on  a  different  aspect, 
and  the  blood  seem  to  be  promiscuously  extravasated 
over  every  part  of  the  abdomen.  But  when  such  bo- 
dies are  examined  with  caie,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
blood  does  not  insinuate  itself  among  the  viscera  till 
the  moment  whei>  the  abdomen  is  opened,  and  the 
mass  previously  lies  in  a  kind  of  pouch.  This  pouch 
is  frequently  circumscribed  and  bounded  by  thick 
membranes,  especially  when  the  extravasation  has 
been  of  some  standing.— (Saiotier,  M4decinc  OpSrw 
toirc,  t.  I,  p.  28—30.) 

Every  j)ractical  surgeon  should  remember  well,  that 
all  the  abdominal  viscera  closely  touch  either  each 
other  or  the  inner  surface  of  the  peritoneum.  This  ia 
one  grand  reason  why  extravasations  are  seldom  ex- 
tensively diffused  ;  but  commonly  lie  in  one  mass,  as 
Petit,  Sabaiier,  and  all  the  best  moderns  have  noticed. 
The  pressure  of  the  elastic  bowels,  diaphragm,  and 
abdominal  muscles,  not  only  frequently  presents  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  diffusion  of  extravasated  matter,  but  otlea 
serves  to  propel  it  towards  the  mouth  of  the  wound. 
The  records  of  surgery  furnish  rmmerous  instances  in 
which  persons  have  been  stabbed  through  the  body, 
without  fatal  consequences,  and  sometimes  without 
the  symptoms  being  even  severe.  In  Mr.  Travers's 
publication  many  cases  exemplifying  this  observation 
are  quoted  from  a  variety  of  sources :  Fab.  Hildan. 
Obs.  Chirurg.  cent.  5,  obs.  74.  CEuvres  de  Pare,  liv. 
10,  chap.  35.  Wiseman's  Surgery,  p.  371.  JLa  Motte's 
Traite  Complet  de  Chirurgie,  (J-c.  <S-c.  In  such  cases 
the  bowels  have  been  supposed  to  have  eluded  the 
point  of  the  weapon,  and  perhaps  in  a  few  instances 
this  tnay  actually  have  been  the  fact ;  but  in  the  gene- 
rality of  such  examples,  the  bowels  must  have  been 
punctured,  and  the  extravasation  of  intestinal  matter 
prevented  by  the  pressure  of  the  viscera  against  each 
other. 

The  pouch  or  cyst  in  which  the  extravasated  blood 
or  matter  lies,  as  mentioned  by  Sabatier,  is  formed  by 
the  same  process  which  circumscribes  the  matter  of 
abscesses. — (See  Suppuration.)  It  is,  in  short,  the  ad- 
hesive inflammation.  All  the  surfaces  in  contact  with 
j  each  other,  and  surrounding  the  extravasation  and 
track  of  the  wound,  generally  soon  become  so  inti- 
mately connected  together  by  the  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion, that  the  place  in  which  the  extravasation  is  lodged, 
is  a  cavity  entirely  destitute  of  all  communication 
with  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  The  track  of  the 
wound  leads  to  the  seat  of  the  effused  fluid,  but  has 
no  distinct  opening  into  the  general  cavity  of  the  ab- 
domen. The  rapidity  with  which  the  above  adhesions 
frequently  form  is  almost  incredible. 

It  should  be  known,  however,  that  e.\travasations 
are  occasionally  diftused  in  various  degrees  among  the 
viscera,  owing  to  the  patient  being  subjected  to  a  great 
deal  of  motion  or  affected  with  violent  spasmodic  con- 
tractions of  the  intestines.  Urine  and  bile  are  also 
generally  dispersed  to  a  great  extent.  As  for  blood,  its 
disposition  to  coagulate  must  often  tend  both  to  stop 
farther  hemorrhage  and  confine  the  extravasation  in 
one  ma.ss. 

Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  Extravasations  in  the 
Jibdomen.  1.  Blood.—Wouwis  of  the  spleen  and  of 
very  large  veins  and  arteries  in  the  abdomen,  almost 
alw'ays  soon  prove  fatal  from  internal  hemorrhage. 
The  blood  generally  makes  its  way  downwards,  and 
accumulates  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  abdomen,  unless 
the  presence  of  adhesions  happen  to  oppose  nie  de- 
scent of  the  fluid  to  the  most  depending  situation. 
The  belly  swells,  and  a  fluctuation  is  perceptible. 
The  patient  grows  pale,  loses  his  strength,  is  affected 
with  syncope,  and  iiis  pul.se  becomes  weak  and  is 
scarcely  distinguishable.  In  short,  the  symptoma 
usually  attendant  on  profuse  hemorrhage  are  observ- 
able. As  the  viscera  and  vessels  in  the  abdomen  are 
compres.sed  on  all  sides  by  the  surrounding  parts,  the 
blood  cannot  be  effused  without  overcoming  a  certain 
degree  of  resistance ;  and  uide.os  a  vessel  of  the  first 
magnitude,  like  the  aorta,  the  vena  cava,  or  one  of  their 
principal  branches  has  been  woimded,  the  blood  es- 
capes from  the  vessel  slowly,  and  several  days  elapM 
before  any  considerable  quantity  accumulatei. 

In  these  cases,  the  Bymptoms  which,  nerhnp*.  nafl 
disappeared  under  the  employment  of  blecdhui  and 
anodyne  medicines,  now  recur.  A  soft  rturinntin^  tu- 
mour may  be  felt  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdoniaa 
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Mmetimcs  on  the  right  side ;  sometimes  on  the  left ; 
but  occasionally  on  both  sides.  The  pressure  made  by 
the  effused  blood  on  the  urinary  bladder,  excites  dis- 
tressing inclinations  to  make  water ;  while  the  pres- 
sure which  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  suffers  is 
the  cause  of  obstinate  constipation.  In  the  mean  time, 
as  the  quantity  of  extravasated  blood  increases,  the 
peritoneum  inflames.  The  pulse  grows  weaker,  debi- 
lity ensues ;  the  countenance  becomes  moistened  with 
cold  perspirations  ;  and  according  to  some  writers,  un- 
less the  surgeon  practise  an  incision  for  the  discharge 
of  the  fluid,  the  patient  falls  a  victim  to  the  accident. 
In  the  year  1733,  Vacher  adopted  this  treatment  with 
success.  Petit  afterward  tried  tlie  same  plan,  though 
it  did  not  answer  (as  is  alleged)  in  consequence  of  the 
inflammation  having  advanced  too  far  before  the  ope- 
ration was  performed.  Long  before  the  time  of  Va- 
cher and  Petit,  a  successful  instance  of  similar  practice 
was  recorded  by  Cabrole,  in  a  work  wliich  this  author 
published  under  the  title  of  'AX0a/?r/Tov  avaroiiiKdv,  id 
est,  Anatomes  Elcnchus  accuratissitnus,  omnes  humani 
Corporis  Partes  eA  quil  solenl  secari  Meihodo,  delineans. 
AccessAre  Osteologia,  Observationesque  Medicis  ac 
Chirurgicis  perutiles,  Genevae,  1604.  The  method  pur- 
sued by  Vacher  was  therefore  not  so  new  as  Petit  ima- 
gined. 

Indeed,  when  the  symptoms  leave  no  doubt  of  there 
heing  a  large  quantity  of  blood  extravasated  in  the 
abdomen ;  when  the  patient's  complaints  are  of  a  very 
serious  nature,  and  are  evidently  owing  to  the  irrita- 
tion and  pressure  of  the  blood  on  the  surrounding  vis- 
cera ;  and  when  a  local  swelling  denotes  the  seat  of 
the  extravasation,  there  cannot  be  two  opinions  about 
the  propriety  of  making  an  incision  for  its  evacuation. 
Surgeons  should  recollect,  however,  that  if  no  open- 
ing be  made,  a  small  extravasation  of  blood  may  not 
produce  any  considerable  irritation.  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  cyst  including  tlie  blood  is  opened,  the  air 
then  has  access,  and  that  partof  the  fluid  which  cannot 
be  discharged  putrefies,  and  becomes  so  irritating  as  to 
be  a  true  cause  of  inflammation.  The  bad  symptoms 
are  also  .sometimes  chiefly  owing  to  the  injury  done  to 
parts  within  the  abdomen,  and  still  more  commonly  to 
inflammation  within  that  cavity,  arising  rather  from 
the  wound  than  from  the  presence  of  effused  blood. 
On  the  whole,  I  am  disposed  to  join  a  late  writer  in  the 
belief,  that  the  practice  of  discharging  extravasated 
blood  from  the  abdomen  can  rarely  be  advisable. — (See 
Hennen's  Mil.  Surgery,  p.  412,  ed.  2.) 

2.  Chyle  and  i-'ece*.— Tliese  are  not  so  easily  extra- 
vasated in  tlie  abdomen  as  blood,  because  they  do  not 
require  so  much  resistance  on  the  outside  of  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines  to  make  them  continue  their  na- 
tural route  through  the  alimentary  canal,  as  blood  re- 
quires to  keep  it  in  the  vessels.  However,  when  the 
wound  is  large,  and  the  bowel  distended  at  the  moment 
of  the  injury,  or  when,  as  Mr.  Travers  has  explained, 
air  is  extravasated  or  blood  effused  in  the  abdomen, 
which  fluids  are  incapable  of  making  effectual  resist- 
ance to  the  escape  of  the  intestinal  matter,  the  latter 
may  be  effused.— (See  J3n  Inquiry  into  the  Process  of 
JVature  in  repairing  Injuries  of  the  Intestines,  £,-€.  p. 
aa)  Nothing  is  a  better  proof  of  the  difficulty  with 
which  chyle  and  feces  are  extravasated,  than  the  ope- 
ration of  an  emetic,  when  the  slotnach  is  wounded  and 
full  of  aliment.  In  this  instance,  if  tlie  resistance  to 
the  extravasation  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  were 
not  considerable,  they  would  beeffu.sed  in  the  abdomen 
instead  of  being  vomited  up.  A  peculiarity  in  wounds 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines  is,  that  the  opening 
which  allows  their  contents  to  escape,  may  also  allow 
them  to  return  into  the  wounded  viscus. 

Extravasation  of  intestinal  matter  in  the  abdomen 
is  attended  with  severe  febrile  symptoms;  considerable 
pain  and  swelling  of  the  belly  ;  convulsive  starlings  ; 
and  hiccough  and  voniitins,  with  which  the  patients 
are  generally  attacked  the  day  after  the  receipt  of  the 
wound — iSubat.ier,JMed.  Opiraloire,  1. 1,  p.  34.) 

In  these  cases,  only  general  means  can  be  employed; 
venesection,  leeches,  Annentations,  low  diet,  perfect 
rest,  anodynes,  &,c.  All  solid  food  must  be  strictly 
prohibited.  If  jjressure  can  be  borne  without  incon- 
venience, as  is  .sometimes  the  case  in  the  early  stage, 
the  close  state  of  the  viscera  may  be  incrcajied  by  the 
ai»plication  of  a  bandage  round  the  body. 

If  the  symptoms  are  not  speedily  assuased,  the  in- 
f&mmalion  spreads  over  the  whole  cavity  of  the  abdo- 


men, gangrenous  mischief  takes  place,  and  the  patient* 
die  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

3.  ifiZe.— Bile,  on  account  of  its  great  fluidity,  is 
more  apt  to  be  widely  extravasated  in  the  abdomen 
than  either  blood  or  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines.  However,  on  account  of  the  small  size  of 
the  gall-  bladder,  and  its  deep  guarded  situation,  between 
the  concave  surface  of  the  liver  and  upper  part  of  the 
transverse  arch  of  the  colon,  wounds  of  it  are  uncom- 
mon. 

Sabatier  informs  us,  that  he  has  only  been  able  to 
find  one  example  on  record.  This  case  was  communi 
cated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  by  Dr.  Stewart. 
— (JVo.  414,  p.  341.  Abridgm.  r.ol.  7,  p.  571,  572.)  A 
wound  penetrated  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  en- 
tered the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder,  without  doing  any 
material  injury  to  the  adjacent  parts.  'I'iie  abdomen 
was  immediately  distended,  as  if  the  patient  had  been 
afflicted  with  an  ascites,  or  tympanitis;  nor  did  the 
swelling  either  increase  or  diminish,  till  the  patient's 
death,  which  happened  in  a  week. 

Though  there  was  a  great  deal  of  tension,  there  was 
no  rumbling  noise  in  the  abdomen.  No  stool*)  and 
very  little  urine  were  discharged,  notwithstanding 
purgatives  and  clysters  and  a  good  deal  of  liquid  nou- 
rishment were  given.  Anodynes  failed  to  procure  one 
instant  of  sound  sleep,  and  the  patient  was  incessantly 
in  a  most  restless  state.  There  was  no  appearance  of 
fever,  and  the  pulse  was  always  natural  till  the  last 
day  of  the  patient's  life,  when  it  became  intermittent. 
Alter  death,  the  intestines  were  found  nmch  difctended, 
the  gall-bladder  quite  empty,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
bile  extravasated.  '*' 

Sabatier  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the  sy 
toms  of  an  extravasation  of  bile,  in  consequence  o: 
wound  of  the  gall-bladder.  The  patient's  abdomen 
swelled  very  quickly,  his  respiration  became  difficult 
and  he  soon  afterward  complained  of  tension  and  pairi 
in  the  right  hypochondrium.  His  pulse  was  sin  " 
frequent,  and  contracted ;  his  extremities  were 
and  his  countenance  very  pale.  The  bleedings  whi 
were  practised  the  first  day  gave  him  a  little  reli 
but  the  tension  of  the  abdomen  and  the  difllculiy 
breathing  still  continued.  A  third  bleeding  threw 
patient  into  the  lowest  state  of  weakness,  and  he" 
vomited  up  a  greenish  matter.  On  the  third  day,  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly  was  observed  to  be  more  pro- 
minent, and  there  was  no  doubt  of  an  extravasati 
Sabatier  introduced  a  trocar,  and  gave  vent  to  agre( 
blackish  fluid,  which  had  no  smell,  and  was  pure  bll 
that  had  escaped  from  the  wound  of  the  gall-bladd( 
After  the  operation,  the  patient  grew  weaker 
weaker,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  On  opening 
body,  a  large  quantity  of  yellow  bile  was  found 
tween  the  peritoneum  and  intestines;  but  it  had 
insinuated  itself  among  the  convolutions  of  the  viscei 
A  thick  gluten  connected  the  bowels  together,  and  thi 
were  prodigiously  distended.  The  gall-bladder  w 
shrivelled,  and  almost  empty.  Towards  its  fund 
there  was  a  wound  about  a  line  and  a  half  long,  cor- 
responding to  a  similar  wound  in  the  peritoneum.  The 
wound  which  had  occurred  at  the  middle  and  lower 
part  of  the  right  hypochondrium,  between  the  third 
and  fourth  false  ribs,  had  glided  from  behind  forwards, 
and  from  above  downwards,  between  the  cartilages  of 
the  ribs,  until  it  reached  the  fundus  of  the  gall- 
bladder.  >i 

Sabatier  takes  notice  that  the  symptoms  of  the  two] 
cases,  which  have  just  now  been  related,  were  very 
similar.  Both  the  patients  were  affected  with  an  ex- 
ceedingly tense  swelling  of  the  belly,  unattended  with 
pain  or  borborygmus,  and  they  were  both  obstinately 
constipated.  Their  pulse  was  extremely  weak  the 
latterdaysof  their  indisposition,  and  they  wereafllicted 
with  hiccough,  nausea,  and  vomiting. 

Sabatier  seems  to  think  one  thing  certain,  viz.  that 
wounds  of  the  gall-bladder,  attended  with  effusion  of 
bile,  are  absolutely  mortal,  and  that  no  operation  can 
be  of  any  avail. — (Mcdeciiie  Opiratoire,  t.  1,  p.  34 — 
37.) 

A  contrary  inference,  however,  may  lie  drawn  from 
a  case  detailed  by  ParoLsse,  in  which  a  bullet  had 
lodged  in  the  gall-bladder  two  years. — ( Opuscules  de 
Chir.  p.  2.55.)  The  recovery  published  by  Mr.  Fryer, 
of  Stamford,  tends  also  to  piove  that  every  efl^usion  of 
bile  is  not  unavoi<Iably  fatal.  A  boy,  about  tliirteen 
years  old,  received  a  violent  blow  from  one  of  the 
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Bhaflsof  a  cart,  on  tnc  region  r/f  the  liver.  .The  injury 
was  succeeded  by  pain,  frequent  vomiting  of  bilious 
"matter,  great  sinking,  coldness  of  tlie  extremities,  and 
a  wealt,  small,  fluttering  pulse.  The  belly  was  fo- 
mented, and  purging  clysters  thrown  up.  On  the  third 
day,  symptoms  of  inflammation  began,  attended  with 
considerable  pain  about  the  liver,  great  tension  and 
soreness  of  the  abdomen,  and  frequent  vomiting.  The 
pulse  was  quick,  sm.iil,  and  weak;  the  skin  hot  and 
dry;  the  tongue  much  furred  ;  the  urine  high-coloured  ; 
and  tkere  was  some  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  great 
thirst.  Eight  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  away,  the 
fomentations  continued,  and  a  few  grains  of  calomel 
were  directed  to  be  given  every  four  hours,  until  the 
bowels  were  properly  opened.  Afterward,  the  effer- 
vescing mixture,  with  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  was  ex- 
hibited every  four  hours. 

On  the  following  day  the  patient  had  some  motions, 
and  was  much  better;  but,  as  his  sickness  continued, 
he  was  ordered  a  grain  of  opium  every  four  hours. 
About  a  week  afterward,  he  complained  of  a  great 
increase  of  pain,  which  was  somewhat  relieved  by  a 
blister.  He  was  now  completely  jaundiced,  and  his 
stools  were  wliite,  but  tiie  tension,  pain,  and  sickness 
were  abated. 

Two  days  afterward,  a  fluctuation  was  perceived 
in  the  abdomen,  which,  in  a-aother  week,  became  C(m- 
siderably  distended  with  fluid.  The  patient  now  did 
not  complain  of  much  pain,  but  appeared  to  be  sinking 
fast ;  a  puncture  was  made  in  the  swelling,  and  thir- 
teen pints  of  what  appeared  to  be  pure  bile  were  eva- 
cuated. The  bowels  then  soon  became  regular,  and 
the  appetite  good.  In  twelve  days,  the  operation  was 
repeated,  and  fit'teen  pints  of  the  same  bilious  fluid 
were  drawn  oft".  Nine  days  afterward,  another  punc- 
ture was  made,  and  thirteen  pints  more  let  out :  and 
six  were  discharged  in  another  fortnight.  From  this 
period  the  boy  went  on  well,  and  perfectly  recovered 
under  the  use  of  light  tonic  medicines. — (See  Med. 
Ckir.  Trans,  vol.  5,  p.  330.) 

A  previous  accidental  adhesion  of  the  gall-bladder  to 
the  peritoneum  might  also  prevent  the  extravasation 
of  bile  and  its  dangerous  effects. — {Callisen,  Syst. 
Chir.  HodierncB,  t.l,  p.  718.) 

According  to  Dr.  Hennen,  a  deep  wound  of  the  liver 
is  as  fatal  as  if  the  heart  itself  was  engaged.  The 
slighter  injuries  are  recoverable.  He  states  that  the 
usual  symptoms  of  a  wound  of  the  liver  are  yellow- 
ness of  the  skin  and  urine,  derangement  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  great  and  distressing  itching  of  the 
akin.  The  discharge  from  the  wound  is  generally 
yellow  and  glutinous,  though  sometimes  either  serous, 
or  like  unmixed  bile. — {On  Military  Surgery,  ed.  2,  p. 
429.)  For  some  other  interesting  observations  on 
wounds  of  the  liver,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  referring 
to  the  latter  work. — (See  also  Wedekind  de  Vulnere 
Hepatis  curato,  Jenm,  1735 ;  and  Thomson's  Report  of 
Obt.  made  in  the  Military  Hospitals  in  Belgium,  8t>». 
1816.) 

4.  Urine. — Urine  being  of  a  very  fluid  nature,  niiy, 
like  the  bile,  be  extensively  diff'used  in  the  abdom<!n, 
when  the  bladder  is  wounded  at  ary  part  connected 
with  the  peritoneum.  If  in  this  kind  of  cawe  the  urine 
be  not  drawn  off'  with  a  catheter,  so  as  to  prevent  its 
extravasation,  the  patient  soon  perishes.  Many  in- 
stances are  recorded  of  the  bladder  being  injured  even 
by  gun-shot  wounds,  which  were  not  mortal. 

Wounds  of  the  bladder  are  attended  with  a  discharge 
of  bloody  urine  and  difficulty  of  making  water.  They 
are  always  dangerous  cases,  both  on  account  of  the 
risk  of  the  eff'usion  of  so  irritating  a  fluid  in  the  abdo- 
njen,  and  of  the  chance  of  extravasation  in  the  cellular 
membrane.  Under  proper  treatment,  however,  they 
often  admit  of  cure.— (See  Gun-shot  fVonnd.t.)  Ifpoc- 
sible,  the  eff'usod  fluid  should  be  discharged  by  a  de- 
pending posture,  or  suitable  punctures,  or  incisions, 
and  the  recurrence  of  extravasation  prevented  by  the 
introduction  of  a  catheter,  which  is  to  he  left  in  the 
urctlira.  The  patient  must  also  he  allowed  little 
drink.  As  for  Iho  tension  and  pain  of  the  belly,  the 
common  attendants  of  a  wounded  bladder,  they  may 
be  greatly  relieved  by  the  use  of  liie  warn)  baih 
^Callisen.,  t.  1,  p.  719),  or  rather  fomen(fttion.«,  which 
•would  not  require  the  patient  to  he  moved  ;  b!e<!<!ifii:, 
low  diet,  and  other  antiphlogistic  means,  not  being 
omitted. 

Wounds  nf  the  Stomarh—Afi  Dr.  Tlennen  has  ob- 
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served,  these  cases  are  extremely  dangerous,  though 
not  always  mortal.  "  Baron  Percy  calculates,  that  of 
twenty  cases,  four  or  five  only  have  escaped ;  this, 
however,  is  a  most  favourable  average."  Two  cures 
of  the  wounds  of  the  stomach  are  reported  by  Dr. 
Thomson— (Ois.  made  in  the  Military  Hospitals  in 
Belgium,  <$c.)  W'th  respect  to  the  chances  of  reco- 
very. Dr.  Hennen  justly  remarks,  that  the  histories  of 
the  Bohemian,  Prussian  (Z).  Beckher  de  Cultrivoro 
Prussiaco,  12mo.  J.ugd.  1638),  and  English  "Cultri 
vores,"  in  some  of  whom  the  knives  have  been  cut 
out,  and  in  others  discliarged  spontaneously  through 
the  coats  of  the  stomach  and  parietes  of  the  abdo- 
men, are  very  encouraging.  In  France,  a  silver  fork 
was  lately  extracted  from  a  young  man's  stomach; 
by  Mr.  Renaud,  of  Romans,  in  the  department  of  the 
Drdnie,  who  performed  gaslrotomy  for  the  purpose 
with  complete  success.— (See  Quarterly  Joum.of  For. 
Med.  JVo.  18,  p.  301.)  Hevin  has  collected  many  in- 
stances of  recovery,  both  from  incised  and  gun-sliot 
wounds  of  the  stomach.— (Jl/cwi.  de  V.^cad.  de  Chir. 
t.  I.)  But  according  to  Dr.  Hennen,  Ploucquet,  in  the 
articles  "  Ventriculus"  and  "  Pantophagi,"  has  brought 
together  the  largest  number  of  cases.  Dr.  Hetmen  also 
refers  to  Lowthorpe's  Mridgment  of  the  Phil.  Trans, 
vol.  6,  p.  192,  for  instances,  in  which  the  stomach  of  a 
horse  was  wounded  and  sewed  up,  and  the  same  prac- 
tice extended  to  the  human  subject  with  success.  It 
appears,  also,  from  the  Annates  de  Littirature,  <S-c. 
t.  2,  by  Kluyskens,  from  Schlichling's  Traumatologia^ 
and  the  Bulletin  de  la  Facjilte,  <?-c.  t.  5,  p.  386,  that 
wounds  of  the  human  stomach  have  been  stitched  with 
success,  in  various  cases  of  recent  date. — (See  Hennen's 
Military  Surgery,  ed.  2,  p.  438.)  As  the  latter  author 
observes,  wounds  of  the  stomach  not  unfrequently  be- 
come fistulous,  and  remain  open.  In  a  case  recorded 
by  Richerand,  the  fistula  continued  open  nine  years; 
and  in  another  instance,  related  by  Ettmuller,ten  years. 
—{De  Vulnere  Ventriculi  Programma,  Lip.  1730.) 
And  Wenckerhas  detailed  a  case,  in  which  the  open- 
ing continued  twenty-seven  years. — (See  Hallcri  Dis- 
sert. Chir.  vol.  5,  art.  19.)  For  farther  information 
connected  with  this  subject,  the  reader  may  also  con- 
sult Jungen  de  Lethalitate  Vulnerum  Ventriculi, 
Helmst.  1751 ;  and  Ludov.  Horn,  de  Ventriculi  Rup 
tura,  dvo.  Berol.  1817.  Also,  Med.  Chir.  Jour n.  vol.  5, 
p.  72. 

Wounds  of  the  Intestines.— The  vomiting  of  blood, 
or  discharge  of  it  by  stool ;  the  escape  of  fetid  air  or  of 
intestinal  matter  from  the  moutli  of  the  wound;  an 
empty,  collapsed  state  of  a  portion  of  bowel,  protruded 
at  the  opening  in  the  skin,  are  the  common  symptoms 
attendini;  a  wound  of  this  kind.  Wlien  the  wound  is 
situated  in  the  protruded  portion,  it  is  obvious  to  the 
surgeon's  eye;  but  when  it  affects  a  part  of  the  intesti- 
nal canal  within  the  abdomen,  the  nature  of  the  case 
can  be  known  only  by  a  consideration  of  other  symp- 
toms. In  addition  to  such  as  [  have  already  described, 
there  are  some  others  which  ordinarily  accompany 
wounds  of  the  bowels;  as,  for  in-stance,  oppression 
about  the  precnrdia,  acute  or  griping  pain  in  the  belly, 
cold  sweats,  syncope,  &c.  But  unless  the  wounded 
intestine  protrude,  there  is  no  practical  good  in  kimw 
ing  whether  the  bowel  is  injured  or  not ;  since,  if  it  be 
in  the  abdomen,  the  treatment  ought  not  to  be  mate 
rially  different  from  thatof  a  simple  penetrating  wound 
of  the  belly,  unattended  with  a  wound  of  any  of  the 
viscera.  Large  wounds  of  the  small  intestin«..?,  parti- 
cularly of  the  duodenum  and  jejunum,  are  attended 
with  acute  fever,  anxiety,  paleness  of  the  countenance, 
syncope,  cold  perspirations,  a  small,  intermitting,  tre 
nuilous  pulse,  atid  they  frequently  prove  fatal.  Injurieg 
of  the  small  intestines  are  also  more  often  than  those 
of  the  large  ones  followed  by  extravasation,  A  total 
division  of  the  upper  part  of  the  iniestinal  canal, 
towards  the  pylorus,  will  deprive  the  body  of  the  nou- 
rishment requisite  for  its  support.  If  tlie  chyle  escape 
from  the  wound,  the  patient  will  die  of  a  slow  muraa 
mus;  and  If  it  i)ccome  extravasated,  it  will  be  likely  to 
excite  such  irritation  as  will  prove  fatal.  The  escnjio 
of  excrement  or  of  fetid  air  from  the  woimd,  indicatea 
an  injury  of  one  ofthc  large  intrslincH.  In  tlmse  cnsesj 
the  symptoms  are  generally  milder,  and  tiie  pofsnge  ol 
Ihc  IntOHtitml  contents  outwards,  Ihronuli  tin;  wound, 
more  easy,  on  account  of  Ihe  howcl  being  \vf»  moye- 
nble.  For  the  wime  reason,  the  woun<led  nile»Hue 
more  readily  contriiriB  an  adhesion   to  (he  ndjaccm 
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parts. — {Callisen,  Syst.  Chirurgice  JJodierme,  t.  1,  p. 
717.) 

A  wounded  intestine  is  said  to  present  some  par- 
ticular appearances,  to  which  the  generality  of  writers 
have  paid  no  attention :  "  If  a  gut  be  punctured,  the 
elasticity  of  the  peritoneum,  and  the  contraction  of 
the  muscular  fibres,  open  the  wound,  and  the  villous 
or  mucous  coat  forms  a  sort  of  hernial  protrusion  and 
obliterates  the  aperture  If  an  incised  wound  be 
made,  the  edges  are  drawn  asunder,  and  averted  so 
that  the  mucous  coat  is  elevated  in  the  form  of  a 
fleshy  lip.  If  the  section  be  transverse,  the  lip  is 
broad  and  bulbous,  and  acquires  tumefaction  and  red- 
ness from  the  contraction  of  the  circular  fibres  behind 
it,  which  produces,  relatively  to  the  everted  portion, 
the  appearance  of  a  cervix.  If  the  incision  be  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  the  cylinder,  the  lip  is  narrow, 
and  the  contraction  of  the  adjacent  longitudinal  fibres, 
resisting  that  of  the  circular  fibres,  gives  the  orifice  an 
oval  form.  This  eversion  and  contraction  are  produced 
by  that  series  of  motions  which  constitutes  the  peri- 
staltic action  of  the  intestines." — {Travers  on  Injuries 
of  the  Intestines,  p.  85.) 

According  to  this  gentletnan,  some  of  these  appear- 
ances were  described  by  Haller,  in  Element.  Physiol. 
lib.  24,  sect.2  ;  and  Opera  Minora,  t.  1,  sect.  15. 

Having  witnessed  the  facility  with  which  consider- 
able injuries  of  the  intestinal  tube  were  repaired,  Mr. 
Travers  was  desirous  of  ascertaining  more  fully  the 
powers  of  nature  in  the  process  of  spontaneous  repa- 
ration, and  of  determining  under  how  great  a  degree 
of  injury  it  would  commence,  as  well  as  the  mode  of 
its  accomplishment.  For  these  purposes,  he  divided 
the  small  intestine  of  several  dogs  as  far  as  the  mesen- 
tery. All  these  animals  died,  in  consequence  of  the 
intestinal  matter  being  extravasated,  if  they  had  been 
lately  fed,  or  if  they  had  been  fasting,  in  consequence 
of  inflan)mation,  attended  with  a  separation  of  the 
ends  of  the  divided  bowel,  eversion  of  tlje  mucous  coat, 
and  obliteration  of  the  cavity,  partly  by  this  eversion, 
and  partly  by  a  ping  of  coagulated  chyle. 

in  one  particular  instance,  in  which  Mr.  Travers 
made  a  division  of  the  bowel,  half  through  its  diameter, 
a  sort  of  pouch  was  formed  round  the  injured  intestine. 
*'  A  pouch,  resembling  somewhat  the  diverticulum  in 
these  animals,  was  formed  opposite  to  the  external 
wound  on  the  side  of  the  parietes,  by  the  lining  perito- 
neum, on  the  other  side,  by  the  mesentery  of  the  injured 
intestine,  that  intestine  itself,  and  an  adjacent  fold, 
which  had  contracted  with  it  a  close  adhesion.  The 
pouch  thus  formed  and  insulated  included  the  opposed 
sections  of  the  gut,  and  had  received  its  contents.  &.c. 
The  tube  at  the  orifices  was  narrowed  by  the  half 
eversion,  but  offJjrcd  no  impediment  to  the  passage  of 
fluids."— (P.  96.)  Whether,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  functions  of  the  alimentary  canal  could 
have  been  continued,  Mr.  Travers  professes  himself 
incapable  of  deciding.  Among  the  inferences  which 
this  gentleman  has  drawn  from  the  experiments  de- 
tailed in  his  publication,  the  tendency  of  the  two  por- 
tions of  a  divided  bowel  to  recede  from  each  ol^er, 
instead  of  coalescing  to  repair  the  injury,  merits  notice, 
inasnmch  as  it  tends  to  show,  that  the  only  means  of 
spontaneous  reparation  consist  in  the  formation  of  an 
adventitious  canal,  by  the  encircling  bowels  and  their 
appendages.  The  everted  mucous  coat,  which  is  the 
part  opposed  to  the  surrounding  peritoneum,  is  also 
indisposed  to  the  adhesive  inflamtnation. 

When,  however,  the  wound  of  the  intestine  is 
«maller,  the  obstacles  to  reparation  are  not  absolutely 
insurmountable.  Here  retraciion  is  jjrevented,  and  tire 
processes  of  eversion  and  contraction  modified  by  the 
Hmited  extent  of  the  injury.  If,  therefore,  the  adhesive 
inflammation  unite  the  contiguous  surfaces,  effusion 
will  be  prevented,  and  the  animal  escape  immediate 
destruction.  But  union  can  only  take  place  through 
the  medium  of  the  surrounding  parts. 

According  to  Mr.  Travers,  it  is  the  retraction  imme- 
diately following  the  wound  that  is  a  chief  obstacle  to 
the  reparation  of  the  injury  ;  for  if  the  division  be  per- 
formed in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  retraction,  the  ca- 
nal will  be  restored  In  so  short  a  time  as  but  sliglilly  to 
interrupt  the  digestive  function.  In  confirmation  of 
this  statement,  a  ligature  was  tightly  applied  round  the 
duodenum  of  a  dog,  which  became  ill,  but  entirely  re- 
covered, and  was  killed.  "  A  ligature,  fastened  around 
tile  intestine,  divides  the  interior  coats  of  the  gut,  in 


this  effect  resembling  the  operation  of  a  ligature  upc/s* 
an  artery.  The  peritoneal  tunic  alone  maintains  its 
integrity.  The  inflammation  which  the  ligature  in- 
duces on  either  side  of  it  is  terminated  by  the  depo- 
sition of  a  coat  of  lymph,  which  is  exterior  to  the  liga- 
ture, and  quickly  becomes  organized.  When  the  liga- 
ture, thus  enclosed,  is  liberated  by  the  ulcerative  prO' 
cess,  it  falls  of  necessity  into  the  canal,  and  passes  off 
with  its  contents."— (P.  103,  104.) 

It  appears  also  from  Mr.  Travers's  e.vperiments  and 
observations,  that  longitudinal  wounds  of  the  bowels 
are  more  easily  repaired  than  such  as  are  transverse 
In  a  dog,  a  longitudinal  wound  of  the  extent  of  an  inch 
and  a  half  was  repaired  by  the  adhesive  inflammation 
Here  the  process  of  eversion  is  very  limited  ;  the  aper 
ture  bears  a  smaller  proportion  to  the  cylinder  of  the 
bowel ;  and  the  entire  longitudinal  fibres  resist  the  ac- 
tion of  the  circular,  which  are  divided,  and  can  only 
slightly  lessen  the  area  of  the  canal. — {P.  108.) 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  treatment 
of  wounds  of  the  intestines  ;  a  subject  in  which  much 
difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed;  principally,  how- 
ever, concerning  the  circumstances  in  which  sutures 
are  necessary,  and  the  most  advantageous  way  of  ap- 
plying them. 

When  the  wounded  bowel  lies  within  the  cavity  of  i 
the  abdomen,  no  surgeon  of  the  present  day  would 
have  the  rashness  to  think  of  attempting  to  expose  the 
injured  intestine,  for  the  purpose  of  sewing  up  the 
breach  of  continuity  in  it.  In  fact,  the  surgeon  seldom 
knows  at  first  what  has  happened  ;  and  when  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  is  afterward  manifested,  by  the  dis- 
charge of  blood  per  anuni,  an  extravasation  of  intes- 
tinal matter,  &c.,  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  at  the 
injured  part  of  the  bowel,  not  only  because  its  exact 
situation  is  unknown,  but  more  particularly  on  account 
of  the  adhesions,  which  are  always  formed  with  sur- 
prising rapidity.  But  even  if  the  surgeon  knew  to  a 
certainty,  in  the  first  instance,  that  one  of  the  bowels 
was  wounded,  and  the  precise  situation  of  the  injury, 
no  suture  could  be  applied  without  considerably  en- 
larging the  external  wound,  drawing  the  wounded  in- 
testine out  of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  handling 
and  disturbing  all  the  adjacent  viscera.  Nothing  would 
be  more  likely  than  such  proceedings  to  render  the 
accident,  which  miglit  originally  be  curable,  unavoid- 
ably fatal.  I  entirely  agree  upon  this  point  with  Mr. 
John  Bell,  who  says,  "  When  there  is  a  wounded  in- 
testine, which  we  are  warned  of  only  by  the  passing 
out  of  the  feces,  we  must  not  pretend  to  search  for  it, 
nor  put  in  our  finger,  nor  expect  to  sew  it  to  the  wound  ; 
but  we  may  trust  that  the  universal  pressure,  wliich 
prevents  great  effusion  of  blood,  and  collects  the  blood 
into  one  place,  that  very  pressure  which  always  causes 
the  wounded  bowel  and  no  other  to  protrude,  will  make 
the  two  wounds,  the  outward  wound  and  the  inward 
wound,  of  the  intestine,  oppose  each  other,  point  to 
point;  and  if  all  be  kept  there  quiet,  though  but  for 
one  day,  so  lively  is  the  tendency  to  inflame,  that  the 
adhesion  will  be  begun  which  is  to  save  the  patient's 
life." — {Discourses  on  Wounds,  p.  361,  edit.  3.) 

When  the  extravasation  and  other  symptoms,  a  few 
days  after  the  accident,  show  the  nature  of  the  case,  8 
suture  can  be  of  no  use  whatever,  as  the  adhesive  in- 
flammation has  already  fixed  the  part  in  its  situation, 
and  the  space  in  which  the  extravasation  lies  is  com 
pletely  separated  from  the  general  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men, by  the  surrounding  adhesions. 

When  the  bowel  does  not  protrude,  and  the  opening 
in  it  is  situated  closely  behind  the  wound  in  the  perito- 
neum, a  suture  is  not  requisite ;  for  the  contents  of  the 
gut,  not  passing  onward,  will  be  discharged  from  the 
outer  wound,  and  not  be  diffused  among  the  viscera,  if 
care  be  taken  to  keep  the  external  wound  open.  There 
is  no  danger  of  the  wounded  bowel  changing  ils  situa- 
tion, and  becoming  distant  from  the  wound  in  the  peri- 
toneum, for  the  situation  which  it  now  occupies  is  its 
natural  one.  Nothing  but  violent  motion  or  exertions 
could  cause  so  unfavourable  an  occurrence,  and  the«« 
should  always  be  avoided.  The  adhesions  wliich  lake 
place  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  at  length  render  it 
impossible  for  the  bowel  to  shift  its  situation. 

Things,  however,  are  far  different  when  the  wounded 
pari  of  the  bowel  happens  to  protrude.  Here  we  have 
the  authority  of  all  writers  in  sanction  of  the  employ- 
ment of  a  suture.  No  enlargement  of  the  outer  wound 
is  requisite  to  enable  the  practitioner  to  adopt  sucb 
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practice ;  there  ie  no  disturbance  of  the  adjacent  parts ; 
there  is  no  doubt  concerning  the  actual  existence  of 
the  injury;  no  difRcuIly  in  immediately  finding  out  its 
situation. 

But  though  authors  are  so  generally  agreed  about  the 
propriety  of  using  a  suture  in  the  case  of  a  wounded 
and  protruded  bowel,  they  differ  exceedingly,  both  as 
'fi  the  right  object  of  the  method,  and  the  most  advan- 
tageous mode  of  eewing  the  injured  part  of  the  intes- 
tine. Some  have  little  apprehension  of  extravasation, 
advise  only  one  stitch  to  be  made,  and  use  the  ligature 
chiefly  with  the  view  of  confining  the  injured  bowel 
near  the  external  wound,  so  that  in  the  event  of  an  ex- 
travasation, the  effused  matter  may  find  its  way  out- 
wards. Other  writers  wish  to  remove  the  possibility  of 
extravasation,  by  applying  numerous  stitches,  and 
attach  little  importance  to  the  plan  of  using  the  liga- 
ture principally  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  intestine 
near  the  superficial  woimd. 

When  the  wound  of  a  bowel  is  so  small  that  it  is 
closed  by  the  protrusion  of  the  villous  coat,  the  appli- 
cation of  a  suture  must  evidently  be  altogether  need- 
less ;  and  since  the  ligature  would  not  fail  to  cause  irri- 
tation, as  an  extraneous  substance,  the  employment  of 
it  ought  unquestionably  to  he  dispensed  with. 

Supposing,  however,  the  breach  in  the  intestine  to  be 
small,  yet  sufficient  to  let  the  feces  escape,  what  method 
ought  to  be  adopted  1  The  following  practice  seems 
rational.  As  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  operating  on  a 
strangulated  hernia,  at  Guy's  Hospital,  an  aperture, 
giving  issue  to  the  intestinal  contents,  was  discovered 
in  a  portion  of  the  sound  bowel,  just  when  the  part 
was  about  to  be  reduced.  The  operator,  including  the 
aperture  in  his  forceps,  caused  a  fine  silk  ligature  to  be 
carried  beneath  the  point  of  the  instrument,  firmly  tied 
upon  the  gut,  and  the  ends  cut  off  close  to  the  intestine. 
The  part  was  then  replaced,  and  the  patient  did  well. 
Mr.  Travers,  who  has  related  this  fact,  approves  of  the 
plan  of  cutting  away  the  extremities  of  the  ligature, 
instead  of  leaving  them  hanging  out  of  the  external 
wound.  It  appears  that  when  the  first  practice  is  fol- 
lowed, the  remnant  always  makes  its  way  into  the 
intestine,  and  is  discharged  with  the  stools,  without 
any  inconvenience.  But  when  the  long  ends  are  drawn 
through  the  outer  wound,  and  left  in  it,  they  materially 
retard  the  process  of  healing. — ( On  Injuries  of  the  In- 
testines, S-c.  p.  112,  113.) 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  ought  to  be  the  conduct  of 
a  surgeon,  should  he  be  called  to  a  patient  whose 
bowel  is  divided  through  its  whole  cylinder,  and  pro- 
truded out  of  the  external  wound. 

Various  have  been  the  schemes  and  proposals  for 
the  treatment  of  this  sort  of  accident ;  and  since  expe- 
rience has  furnished  few  practitioners  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  such  a  case  in  the  human  subject,  a 
variety  of  cx(ierimenls  have  boon  made  on  animals,  in 
order  to  determine  what  treatment  would  be  the  most 
successful.  Ramdohr,  indeed,  is  stated  by  Moebius  to 
have  had  occasion  to  try  on  the  human  subject  a  plan, 
of  which  a  vast  deal  has  been  said  and  written.  He 
cut  off  a  large  part  of  a  mortified  intestine,  and  joined 
the  two  sound  ends  together  by  inserting  the  upper 
within  the  lower  one,  and  fixing  them  in  this  position 
with  a  suture,  the  ligature  being  also  employed  to  keep 
them  at  the  same  time  near  the  external  wound.  The 
patient  recovered,  and  the  feces  continued  to  j);iss  en- 
tirely by  the  rectum  in  the  natural  way. — (See  Halleri 
Disput.  Anat.  vol.  6,  Obs.  Med.  Mi/tcellan.  18.) 

About  a  year  after  the  operation  the  patient  died, 
when  the  anatomical  preparation  of  the  parts  was  sent 
to  Ramdohr  by  lleister.  They  were  preserved  in  spirit 
>f  wine,  and  exhibited,  according  to  the  latter  author, 
I  union  of  the  two  ends  of  the  bowel  together,  and 
their  consolidation  with  a  part  of  the  abdomen.  Now 
It  has  been  questioned  by  a  late  writer,  whether  the 
union  here  spoken  of  ever  really  happened.  When 
the  upper  end  of  the  bowel  is  introduced  into  the  lower, 
the  externalsurfaceof  the  former  is  put  in  contact  with 
the  inner  one  of  the  latter ;  a  serous  membrane  is  pl.iced 
in  contact  with  a  mucous  one.  These  heterogenous 
■tructures,  he  alleges,  are  not  disposed  to  tmite.  The 
mucoiin  metubrane,  when  inflamed,  more  readily  se- 
cretes a  kind  of  mucus,  which  would  be  an  invincible 
obstacle  to  adhesion.  He  thinkf  it  therefore  more  than 
probable,  that,  in  the  car^  related  by  Heisler,  the  invii- 
flnation  was  maintained  by  the  union  of  the  intestine 
#ith  the  corresponding  pari  of  the  abdominal  parietec. 


Several  experiments  on  living  animals  have  convinced 
him,  that  this  happens,  and  that  the  mucous  membrane 
will  not  unite  with  the  external  peritoneal  coat.  Thia 
impossibility  of  producing  an  inunediate  union  between 
the  mucous  and  serous  membranes  may  of  course  be 
urged  as  an  objection  to  Ramdohr's  practice.— (/ficAe- 
rand,  J^o  so  graphic,  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  344,  345,  edit.  4.) 
Another  equally  strong  objection  is,  that  the  upper  end 
of  the  bowel  cannot  be  put  into  the  lower  one,  unless 
it  be  separated  from  a  part  of  the  mesentery.  Here 
the  division  of  the  mesenteric  arteries  may  cause  a 
dangerous  bleeding.  In  vain  did  Boyer  tie  seven  or 
eight  of  these  vessels :  his  patient  died  with  an  extra- 
vasation in  the  abdomen.— (iiicAerand,  t.  3,  p.  343, 
edit.  A.) 

Moebius  attempted  to  repeat  Ramdohr's  operation 
upon  a  dog;  but  he  could  not  succeed  in  insinuatmg 
the  upper  part  of  the  divided  bowel  into  the  lower  one, 
on  account  of  the  contraction  of  the  two  ends  of  the 
iritestinal  tube  and  the  smallness  of  the  canal.  Moe- 
bius, therefore,  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  merely 
bringing  the  ends  of  the  bowel  together  with  a  suture: 
the  animal  soon  afterward  died  of  an  extravasation  of 
the  feces. 

Dr.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  also  tried  to  repeat  Ram- 
dohr's method,  but  could  not  succeed.  He  divided  the 
intestine  of  a  dog  transversely,  and  having  inserted  a 
piece  of  candle  into  that  portion  of  the  bowel  which 
was  supposed  to  be  uppermost,  he  endeavoured  to  in 
troduce  the  superior  within  the  inferior  ;  but  the  ends 
became  so  inverted  that  it  was  found  utterly  impossible 
to  succeed.  The  scheme  was  therefore  given  up,  and 
only  one  stitch  made,  the  ligature  being  then  attached 
to  the  external  wound  in  the  manner  advised  by  Mr 
John  Bell.  The  dog  died,  and  on  examination  there 
was  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  feces  and  water 
in  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Two  more  trials  were  made  of  Mr.  John  Bell's  plan 
by  Dr.  Smith,  on  the  intestines  of  dogs:  in  both  in 
stances  the  animals  died,  the  intestines  being  much  in- 
flamed, and  feces  eflused  in  the  abdomen.— (See  Dr. 
Smith's  Thesis.) 

Mr.  Travers  likewise  tried  the  same  experiment. 
"I  divided  the  small  intestine  of  a  dog  which  had  been 
for  some  hours  fasting,  and  carried  a  fine  stitch  through 
the  everted  edges  at  the  point  opposite  to  their  con- 
nexion with  the  mesentery.  The  gut  was  then  allowed 
to  slip  back  and  the  wound  was  closed.  The  animal 
survived  only  a  few  hours. — Kxamination.  The  peri- 
toneum appeared  highly  inflamed.  Adhesions  were 
formed  among  the  neighbouring  folds,  and  lymph  was 
deposited  in  masses  upon  the  sides  of  the  wounded  gut. 
This  presented  two  large  circular  orifices.  Among  the 
viscera  were  found  a  quantity  of  bilious  fluid  and 
some  extraneous  substances,  and  a  worm  was  depend- 
ing from  one  of  the  apertures.  By  the  artificial  con- 
nexion of  the  edges  in  a  single  point  of  their  circum- 
farence,  and  their  natural  connexion  at  the  mesentery, 
they  could  recede  only  in  the  intervals,  and  here  they 
had  receded  to  the  utmost."  In  another  experiment, 
Mr.  Travers  increased  the  number  of  points  of  contact, 
by  placing  three  single  stitches  upon  a  divided  intestine, 
cutting  away  the  threads  and  returning  the  gut.  The 
animal  died  on  the  second  day. — Examination.  Simi 
lar  marks  of  inflammation  presented  themselves  The 
omentum  v/as  partially  wrapped  about  the  wound ; 
but  one  of  the  spaces  between  the  sutures  was  unco- 
vered, and  from  this  the  intestinal  fluids  had  escaped. 
On  cautiously  raising  the  adhering  omentuti.,  the  re- 
maining stitches  came  into  view.  Here  again  the  re- 
tracticm  was  considerable,  and  the  intervening  elliptical 
aperture  proporlionably  large.  On  the  side  next  to  the 
peritoneum,  however,  the  edges  were  iti  contact  and 
adhered  so  as  to  unite  the  sections  at  an  angle. 

From  such  ex|ieriments,  the  conclusion  drawn  by 
Mr.  Travers  is,  that  apposition,  at  a  point  or  points,  i« 
as  res-peels  efrusion,  more  disadvantageous  than  no 
apposition  at  ail ;  for  it  admits  of  retraction  and  pre- 
vents contraction,  so  that  each  stitch  becomes  the  ex 
tremilv  of  an  aperture,  the  area  of  which  is  deler 
mined  bv  ihe  distance  of  the  stitches.— (T.  llfl.  119.) 
This  gen'tleirian,  therefi)re,  maintains,  that  the  ab.ioUf 
contact  of  the  everted  surfaces  of  a  divided  iute.itinfy  in 
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(P.  134.)  And  aiiionj;  other  observations,  I  find 
"  wounds  amounting  to  a  direct  division  of  the  canal 
are  irreparable,  and  tlierefore  invariably  fatal." — 
{P.  133.) 

These  inferences  do  not  appear  to  me  satisfactorily 
established.  We  are  told,  that  apposition  at  a  point 
or  points  is,  as  respects  effusion,  more  disadvantageous 
than  no  apposition  at  all,  and  that  the  absolute  contact 
of  the  divided  surfaces,  in  their  entire  circumference, 
is  requisite  to  secure  the  animal  from  the  danger  of 
abdominal  effusion.  The  foundation  of  these  unqua- 
lified conclusions  is  five  experiments  made  on  dogs;  in 
four  of  which  experiments,  the  divided  bowel  was 
brought  together  with  one  stitch,  on  Mr.  John  Bell's 
plan,  while,  in  another,  three  stitches  were  made;  and 
yet,  in  all  these  instances,  the  animals  died  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  bowels  eff"used.  So  far  the  inferences 
seem  established.  Unfortunately  for  their  stability, 
however,  Mr.  Travers  immediately  afterward  proceeds 
to  relate  other  experiments,  in.stituted  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  Dr.  Thomson,  and  Dr.  Smith,  which,  though 
Mr.  Travers  seems  unaware  of  the  fact,  tend  most 
completely  to  overturn  the  conclusions  which  he  had 
been  previously  making. 

"  Sir  A.  Cooper  repeated  the  experiments  of  Du- 
verger,  who  had  succeeded  in  uniting  by  suture  the 
divided  intestine  of  a  dog,  including  in  it  a  portion  of 
the  trachea  of  a  calf.  In  place  of  the  uninterrupted 
suture,  three  distinct  stitches  were  inserted.  On  the 
sixteenth  day  the  animal  was  killed,  and  the  union  was 
complete."— (P.  123.) 

Here  are  two  facts,  proving  that  a  wounded  intestine 
may  be  united,  though  the  suture  was  not  such  as  to 
maintain  the  divided  surfaces  in  contact  in  the  whole 
of  their  circumference. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  then  made  the  experiment,  with- 
out including  the  foreign  substance.  The  animal  re- 
covered, being  a  third  fact  lending  to  prove,  that  the 
absolute  contact  of  every  point  of  the  ends  of  the  di- 
vided bowel  is  not  essential  to  the  cure.— (See  A. 
Cooper  on  Inguinal  and  Congenital  Hernia,  chap.  2.) 

After  dividing  the  small  intestine  of  a  dog.  Dr.  John 
Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  applied  five  interrupted 
stitches,  at  equal  intervals,  the  ends  of  the  ligatures 
were  cut  ofl^  and  the  external  wound  was  closed  with 
a  suture.  This  animal  did  not  die  of  the  operation, 
and  when  ho  was  afterward  killed,  it  appeared  that 
the  threads  liad  made  their  way  into  the  interior  of  the 
intestinal  canal.  Dr.  Thomson  repeated  this  experi- 
ment, and  did  not  kill  the  animal  till  six  weeks  after- 
ward, when  the  same  tendency  of  ligatures  to  pass 
into  the  bowels  and  be  thus  discharged  was  exemplified. 

These  last  two  cases  make  five  in  proof  that  the  ab- 
solute contact  of  every  part  of  the  ends  of  a  divided 
bowel  is  iini  essential  to  prevent  etTusion,  or  the  con- 
sequences of  the  wound  from  proving  fatal ;  and  seve- 
ral other  experiments  were  made  by  Dr.  Smith,  of 
Philadelphia,  wlio  employed  four  stitches  with  similar 
success. 

As  far  then  as  the  majority  of  such  facts  ought  to 
have  weight,  we  are  bound  to  receive  the  conclusions 
of  Mr.  Travers  as  incorrect  and  unestablishcd.  I  am 
only  surprised  that  Mr.  Travers  himself,  who  has  cited 
the  particulars  of  all  these  last  experiments,  did  not 
perceive  that  they  struck  directly  .it  his  own  inferences. 
They  are  not  oiily  irresistible  "arguments  against  Mr. 
Travers's  conclusion,  that  the  union  of  a  divided  bowel 
requires  the  contact  of  the  cut  extremities  in  their 
entire  circumference;  but  Uiey  are  a  plain  denial  of 
another  position,  advanced  by  this  author,  viz.  that 
wounds  amounting  to  a  direct  divi-sion  of  the  canal 
are  irreparable,  and  therefore  invariably  fatal. 

With  respect  to  the  species  of  suture  being  of  se- 
condary inJi)or'i"!ce,  provided  it  secure  the  complete 
contact  of  every  part  of  the  everted  ends  of  the  di- 
vided bowel,  I  regret  that  Mr.  Travers  has  omitted  to 
institute  experiments,  in  order  to  prove  that  any  such 
» uture  can  be  practised,  and  if  he  has  the  ingenuity  to 
*pply  it,  whether  the  result  would  be  for  or  against  the 
conclusions  which  he  has  formed.  Thefactofthesntines 
always  making  their  way  into  the  cavity  of  the  bowel, 
and  being  thus  got  rid  of,  appears  to  me  highly  inte- 
resting, since  it  shows  the  safety  of  cutting  away  the 
ends,  instead  of  leaving  them  hanging  out  of  the  ex- 
ternal wound,  so  as  to  create  the  usual  iriitation  and 
inconveniences  of  extraneous  substances.  It  seems 
'hVLi  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell  first  recommended  cutting  the 


ends  of  the  ligatures  away,  and  reducing  the  bowel  it.  j 
this  state  into  the  abdomen,  as  he  says,  a  considerablo  • 
part  of  the  remainder  of  the  ligature  will  fall  into  the 
cavity  of  the  g\x\..— {System  of  Surgery,  vol.  2,  p.  128, 
ed.  7.)  We  have  seen  that  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Thomson  confirm  the  observation,  and  those  instituted 
by  Mr.  Travers  tend  to  the  same  conclusion.  i 

According  to  the  latter  writer,  the  following  is  the  i 
process  by  which  a  divided  intestine  is  healed  when 
sutures  are  employed.  "  It  commences  with  the  agglu. 
tination  of  the  contiguous  mucous  surfaces,  probably 
by  the  exudation  of  a  fluid  similar  to  that  which  glues 
together  the  sides  of  a  recent  flesh  wound  when  sup- 
ported in  contact.  The  adhesive  inflanmiation  super- 
venes and  binds  down  the  everted  edges  of  the  peri- 
toneal coat,  from  the  whole  circumference  of  which  a 
layer  of  coagulable  lymph  is  efl'used,  so  as  to  envelope 
tlie  wounded  bowel.  The  action  of  the  longitudinal 
fibres,  being  opposed  to  the  artificial  connexion,  the 
sections  mutually  recede,  as  the  sutures  loosen  by  the 
process  of  ulcerative  absorption.  During  this  time, 
the  lymph  deposited  becomes  organized,  by  which  far- 
ther retraction  is  prevented,  and  the  original  cylinder, 
with  the  threads  attached  to  it,  is  encompassed  by  the 
new  tunic. 

The  gut  ulcerates  at  the  point  of  the  ligatures,  and 
these  fall  into  its  canal.  The  fissures  left  by  the  liga- 
tures are  gradually  healed  up;  but  the  opposed  villous 
surfaces,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  neither  adhere 
nor  become  consolidated  by  granulation,  so  that  the 
interstice  making  the  division  internally,  is  probably 
never  obliterated." — (Travers  on  Injuries  of  the  InteS' 
tines,  4-c.  p.  128.) 

Notwithstanding  I  have  carefully  read  all  the  argu- 
ments adduced  by  Mr.  Travers  in  favour  of  stitching  a 
divided  bowel  at  as  many  points  as  possible,  I  still  re- 
main unconvinced  of  the  advaictage  of  such  practice, 
for  reasons  already  suggested.  If  a  case  were  to  pre- 
sent itself  to  me,  in  which  a  bowel,  partly  cut  through, 
protruded,  I  should  apply  only  a  single  suture,  made 
with  a  small  sewing-needle  and  a  piece  of  fine  silk. 
If  the  bowel  were  completely  cut  across,  I  should  have 
no  objection  to  attach  its  ends  together  by  means  of  two 
or  three  stitches  of  the  same  kind.  I  coirtcide  with 
Mr. Travers,  respecting  the  advantage  of  cutting  off 
llie  ends  of  the  ligature  instead  of  leaving  tliem  in  the 
wound,  as  I  believe  he  is  right  in  regard  to  the  little 
chance  there  is  of  the  injured  intestine  receding  far 
from  the  wound;  and  if  the  ends  of  the  ligature  arc 
then  of  no  use  in  keeping  the  bowel  in  this  position, 
they  must  be  objectionable  as  extraneous  substances. 

As  confirming  some  of  the  foregoing  observations,  I 
would  refer  to  the  valuable  writings  of  Scarpa  and 
those  of  Dr.  Hennen.  The  remarks  of  the  former,  to 
which  I  allude,  being  contained  in  the  last  edition  of 
the  First  Lines  of  Surgery,  need  not  be  repeated. 
'•The  older  practitioners  (says  Dr. Hennen)  were  very 
much  averse  from  leaving  any  thing  to  nature  in  cases 
of  abdominal  injuries,  although  their  universal  em- 
ployment of  sutures  ought  to  have  convinced  them 
how  much  she  could  bear  with  impunity ;  for  there  can 
be  very  little  doubt  that  their  uniform  performance  of 
the  operation  of  gastroraphe  was  at  least  superfluous, 
if  not  positively  hurtful.  In  the  course  of  a  very  ex- 
tensive practice,  two  cases  only  have  come  under  my 
notice,  where  it  was  required  to  a  wounded  intestine, 
though  frequently  it  may  be  needed  for  injuries  to  the 
parietes."— (On  Military  Surgery,  ed.  2,  p.  411) 

When  the  protruded  intestine  is  mortified,  which 
must  be  a  very  rare  occurrence  in  cases  of  wounds,  the 
treatment  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  a  mortified 
enterocele. — (See  Hernia.) 

As  Dr.  Henntn  observes,  in  the  treatment  o\ 
wounds  of  the  abdomen,  the  violence  of  symptoms  is 
to  be  combated  more  by  general  means  than  by  any 
of  the  mechanical  aids  of  surgery.  The  .search  for 
extraneous  bodies,  unless  superficially  situated,  or  they 
can  be  felt  with  a  probe,  is  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
"  Enlargement  or  contractirm  of  the  wound,  as  the 
case  may  require,  for  returning  protruded  intestine,  se- 
curing the  intestine  itself,  and  promoting  the  adhesion 
of  the  parts,  is  all  that  the  surgeon  must  do  in  the  way 
of  operation ;  and  even  in  this  the  less  he  interferes  the 
better."— (On  Military  Surgery,  ed.  2, p.  401.) 

The  principal  indication  is  to  prevent  a  d.nngerous 
degree  of  inflammation.  Hence  bleeding  and  the  anti- 
phlogistic treatment  ate  highly  indispensabte.    Let  nor 
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4be  surgeon  be  deterred  from  such  practice  by  the  ap- 
parent debility  of  the  patient,  his  small,  concentrated 
pulse,  and  the  coldness  of  his  extremities  ;  symptoms 
common  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  and,  in 
fact,  themselves  indicating  the  propriety  of  repeated 
venesection.  Wounds  of  the  small  intestines  aie  at- 
tended with  more  dangerous  symptoms  than  those  of 
the  large  ones.  All  flatulent,  stimulating,  and  solid 
food  is  to  be  prohibited.  The  bowels  are  to  be  daily 
emptied  with  clysters,  by  which  means  no  matter  will 
be  suffered  to  accumulate  in  the  intestinal  canal,  so  as 
to  create  irritation  and  distention. 

When  excrementitious  matter  is  discharged  from  the 
outer  wound,  it  is  highly  necessary  to  clean  and  dress 
the  part  very  frequently.  Gentle  pressure  should  also 
be  made  with  the  fingers,  at  the  circumference  of  the 
wound,  at  each  time  of  applying  the  dressings,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  escape  of  any  extravasated 
Inatter.  For  the  same  reason  the  patient  should  al- 
ways lie,  if  convenient,  in  a  posture  that  will  render 
the  external  opening  depending. 

After  a  day  or  two  the  surgeon  need  not  be  afraid  of 
letting  the  outer  wound  heal  up;  for  the  adhesive  in- 
flammation all  around  the  course  of  the  wound  will 
now  prevent  any  extravasated  matter  from  becoming 
diff"used  among  the  viscera.  If  the  case  should  end 
well,  the  intestine  generally  undergoes  a  diminution  in 
its  diameter  at  the  place  where  the  wound  was  situated. 
When  this  contraction  is  considerable,  the  patient  oc- 
casionally exp«iriences  colic  pains  at  the  part,  especially 
after  eating  such  food  as  tends  to  produce  flatulence. 
As  these  pains  usually  go  entirely  off  after  a  certain 
time,  and  no  inconvenience  whatsoever  remains,  the 
intestine  may  possibly  regain  its  wonted  capacity 
again.  A  more  considerable  constriction  of  the  above 
sort  has  been  known  to  occasion  a  fatal  miserere.  Even 
the  intestine  itself  has  been  known  to  burst  in  this  situa- 
tion, aftc  .ts  contents  had  accumulated  behind  the  con- 
tracted part.  Patients,  who  have  recovered  from 
wounds  in  the  intestines,  should  ever  afterward  be  par- 
ticu:Brly  careful  not  to  swallow  any  hard  substances, 
or  indigestible  flatulent  food.  On  this  subject  the  writ- 
ings of  Scarpa  are  particularly  interesting. 

In  some  instances  intestinal  inatter  continues  to  be 
discharged  from  the  outer  wound,  either  in  part  or  en- 
tirely, so  that  either  a  fistulii  or  an  artificial  anus  is  the 
consequence.  A  fistula  is  more  apt  to  follow  when 
an  intestine  has  been  injured  by  a  ball,  has  been  quite 
cut  through,  or  has  mortified.  But  numerous  cases 
prove  that  this  is  not  invariably  the  consequence,  and 
that  a  perfect  cure  has  frequently  followed  each  of 
these  occurrences. — (See  Anus,  Artificial.) 

When  an  intestine  is  completely  cut  through,  and  the 
lower  portion  of  the  canal  lies  inaccessibly  concealed 
in  the  abdomen,  writers  insist  upon  the  necessity  of 
promoting  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus.  In  this 
particular  case  they  recommend  fixing  the  extremity  of 
the  intestine  with  a  fine  suture  to  the  edges  of  the  outer 
wound.  In  order  to  distinguish  the  upper  end  of  the 
intestine  from  the  lower,  the  proposal  is  sometimes 
made  to  give  the  patient  a  little  milk,  and  to  observe 
whether  the  fluid,  after  a  time,  issues  from  the  mouth  of 
the  protruded  gut.  In  the  mean  while  fomentations  are 
employed.  If  the  upper  end  of  the  intestine  be  in  the 
abdomen,  these  speculative  authors  even  deem  it  justi- 
fiable, when  the  accident  is  quite  recent,  to  dilate  the 
outer  wound,  search  for  the  hidden  continuation  of  the 
iwwel,  and  then  sew  the  two  ends  together. 

Practical  surgeons,  I  believe,  are  right  in  altacliing 
little  value  to  such  directions.  "  Indeed  (says  a  mo- 
dern writer),  the  surgical  world  have  long  since  dis- 
missed their  fears  about  the  intestine  falling  inwards, 
and  about  the  difficulties  of  distinguishing  between  the 
right  and  the  wrong  end  of  it.  The  apprehensions  of 
alidomlnal  effusions  arc  now  al!  pretty  well  subdued. 
The  occurrence  is  extremely  rare,  and  when  it  does 
happen,  we  leave  the  poor  wretch  to  die  in  peace, 
without  searching  after  efTused  fluids,  the  nature  of 
which  cannot  be  known,  or,  if  known,  the  information 
cannot,  in  the  most  remote  degree,  lead  to  recovery. 
I  liave  never  witnessed  a  case  where  any  possible 
good  eflc'Cts  could  follow  the  paracentesis;  fur  perito- 
nitis, in  its  most  exquisite  form,  has  always  preceded 
the  symptoms,  which  would  lead  to  the  performance 
of  that  operation." — {Hcnven  on  Military  fiurecri/, 
pd.2,p.  411.) 
In  some  in»».ance(i  «iiu8kcl-ball«  pass  into  the  abdo- 


men, lodge  there  a  considerable  time,  and  are  iheu 
voided  through  the  intestinal  canal ;  while  in  other  ex- 
amples they  become  encysted,  and  continue  lodged  the 
rest  of  the  patient's  life,  without  producing  much,  or 
indeed  any  inconvenience. 

Contusions  and  other  Injuries  of  the  Abdovten.—A. 
violent  contusion  of  the  abdomen  may  injure  the  con- 
tained viscera,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  external 
wound.  It  was  in  this  way  lliat  the  liver  or  gall 
bladder  was  ruptured  in  the  boy  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Fryer  iMed.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4) ;  and  that  the  vena 
cava  was  lacerated  in  the  case  which  fell  under  the 
observation  of  Richerand,  where  a  cart-wheel  passed 
over  a  child's  bttWy. —{J^osographie  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  353.) 
In  other  instances  the  mischief  is  done  to  the  intes- 
tines; and  still  more  frequently  the  viscera,  as  well  as 
the  parietesof  the  abdomen,  have  only  sufleied  a  more 
or  less  forcible  contusion.  The  effects  of  such  violence 
are  inflammation  of  the  injured  bowels,  and  their  ad- 
hesion to  the  inside  of  the  peritoneum.  Thus,  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  the  liver,  and  the  gall-bladder, 
when  inflamed  from  a  blow  upon  the  front  of  the  belly, 
contract  adhesions  to  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
parietes,  which  has  been  also  bruised,  and  is  itself  in 
flamed.  When  such  inflammations  suppurate  (and, 
according  to  Richerand,  it  is  their  most  usual  course), 
on  opening  the  abscess,  the  pus  is  found  blended  with 
the  matter  which  the  viscera  contain  or  secrete.  Thus 
the  alimentary  matter,  and  even  intestinal  worms,  have 
been  discharged  with  the  pus  on  opening  certain  ab- 
scesses which  communicated  with  the  cavity  of  the 
stomach  or  bowels ;  and  bile  has  been  found  blended 
with  the  matter  of  abscesses  in  the  right  hypochon- 
drium. 

When,  in  consequence  of  a  blow  upon  the  anterior 
part  of  the  belly,  the  patient  experiences  in  the  silua- 
tion  of  the  injury  a  deeply-seated  pain;  when  a  tu- 
mour forms,  and  the  symptoms  indicate  violence  done 
to  some  of  the  adjacent  viscera,  the  inflammation  is  to 
be  opposed  by  every  possible  antiphlogistic  means. 
But  when,  notwithstanding  such  treatment,  tlie  swell- 
ing increases  and  suppurates,  the  abscess  is  not  to  be 
opened  until  it  is  perfectly  mature.  The  inflammatory 
symptoms,  which  precede  its  formation,  indicate  that 
there  is  an  adliesioii  between  the  injured  organ  and 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen.  Without  this  adhesion, 
opening  the  abscess  would  be  attended  with  more  ria 
because  the  pus  or  other  matter  might  become  extra- 
vasated in  the  cavity  of  the  peiitoneum.  For  the 
same  reason,  in  the  examples  of  tumours  caused  by 
bile  in  the  gall-bladder,  J.  L.  Petit  recommends  defer- 
ring the  operation  of  opening  them,  until  the  inflam- 
matory symptoms  evince  that  an  adhesion  has  taken 
place  between  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  and  the 
corresponding  point  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen. 

An  adhesion  of  the  abdominal  viscera  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  peritoneum  may  be  induced  by  other 
causes  besides  the  action  of  contusing  bodies.  A  knife, 
a  fork,  a  slioemaker's  awl,  a  needle,  and  other  extra- 
neous substances  incapable  of  passing  throughout  the 
alimentary  canal,  have  been  known  to  irritate  the 
stomach  or  bowel,  and  to  bring  on  adhesion  of  them  to 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  where  a  tumour  hait 
formed,  which,  on  being  opened,  has  discharged  the 
foreign  body.  The  records  of  surgery  abound  in  facta 
of  this  kind.  A  fistula  succeeds  the  opening  of  the 
abscess,  the  alimentary  matter  escapes,  and,  if  the 
aperture  admit  not  of  being  healed  by  methodical  com- 
pression, the  intestinal  canal  between  the  fistula  and 
the  anus  contracts ;  most  of  the  contents  of  tne  bowels 
pass  out  at  the  preternatural  opening,  and  the  patient 
falls  into  a  state  of  marasmus,  the  more  quickly  fatal, 
the  nearer  the  injury  of  tiie  intestinal  canal  is  to  the 
stomach. 

A  long-continued  pressure  on  the  epigastric  region 
may  cause  an  adhesion  of  the  stomach  to  the  perito- 
neum, and  suppuration  taking  place  at  the  part,  a  /!■• 
tula,  communicating  with  the  cavity  of  that  organ 
may  be  formed,  and  allow  the  victuals  to  escape  ex- 
ternally.— (See  Richerand,  Phy.iiologic^  t.  I,  Chynnfi 
cation:  jYosographie  Chirur/rie,  t.  3,  p.  iWJ— 356, 
edit.  4.) 

I  shall  conclude  with  repeating,  that  in  the  gcnrralily 
of  injuries  of  the  abdomen  from  exteriuil  violence, 
whether  wounds  or  contusions,  the  priinlpnl  danger 
depends  upon  inflannnation  of  the  pi-riloiii-iim.  In 
the  treatment,  therefore  the  moat  necessary  thing  ia  to 
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prevent  and  oppose  this  perilous  affection.  Copious 
and  repeated  venesection,  tlie  application  of  leeches, 
mild  aperient  clysters,  a  low  fluid  diet,  perfect  rest,  fo- 
mentations, and  the  warm  bath  are  among  the  most 
effectual  antiphlogistic  remedies  which,  in  such  cases, 
are  entitled  to  praise  and  conlidencc. 

For  information  on  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  see 
Flajani,  Oaservaiioni,  <Sc.  t.  3.  j?.  Malaval,  Quastio, 
4fe.  an  tenuium  intestinorum  vulnus  lethale?  Paris, 
1734.  JVencker,  Virginia  per  viginti  septem  annos 
ventriculum  perforatum  habentis  Historia  et  Sectio, 
.Urgent.  1743.  Nailer,  Diss.  Chir.  5—19.  Callisen's 
Systema  Chirur.  Hodiernce,  t.  1,  p.  697,  ^-c.  ed.  1798, 
Hafnice.  Richerand,  J^osogr.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  327,  ^e. 
ed.  4.  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vul.  4,  p.  330.  .7.  Cramp- 
ton's  Cane  of  Rupture  of  the  Stomach  and  Escape  of 
its  Contents,  <S-c.  with  Obs.  by  B.  Travers,  in  Med. 
and  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  228,  ^c.  Richter,  .Sjifangs- 
griinde  der  Wundarzneykunst,  b.  5,  kap.  1.  J^is- 
courses  on  the  J^ature  and  Cure  of  Wounds,  by  John 
Bell,  ed.  3.  L.  J^'annoni,  De  Similium  Fartium  hu- 
manum  Corpus  constitutentium  Regeneratione.  Me- 
diolani,  1782.  Encyclopedic  Methodique,  partie  Chir. 
art.  Abdomen  et  Jntestins.  Dr.  Smith's  Inaugural 
Thesis.  B.  Travers,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Process  of 
Jfature,  in  repairing  Injuries  of  the  Intestines,  8vo. 
1812.  J.  Hunter,  On  Gun-shot  Wounds.  Sir  A. 
Cooper^s  Work  on  Inguinal  and  Congenital  Hernia, 
chap.  2,  fol.  1804.  Sabatier,  Medecine  Operatoire,  1. 1. 
Petit,  Essai  sur  les  Epanchemens,  et  Suite  de  VEssai 
sur  les  Epanchemens,  in  Mem.  de  I' Acad,  de  Chir. 

For  intbrniaiion  on  wounds  in  general,  see  Cees. 
Magatus,  De  Rara  Medicatione  Vulnerum,seude  Vul- 
neribus  raro  tractandis,  fol.  Ven.  1G16.  A.  Read,  his 
■aerks,  containing,  1.  Lectures  on  Tumours  and  Ulcers. 
2.  A  Treatise  of  the  First  Part  of  Chirurgery,  which 
teacheth  the  Reunition  of  the  parts  of  the  Body  dis- 
jointed, and  the  methodical  Doctrine  of  Wounds,  <S-c. 
ed.  2,  8oo.  Lond.  1650.  Werner,  De  Vulneribus  abso- 
iute  et  per  accidens  lethalibus,  Regiom.  1650.  J.  Bohn, 
De  Renunciatione  Vulnerum ;  seu  Vulnerum  Letha- 
lium  Examen.  12mo.  Lips.  1689.  P.  Ammannus, 
Praxis  J'ulnerum  lethalium,  &c.  12mo.  Francof.  1690. 
J.  Colbatch,  JVcuJ  Light  of  Surgery,  showing  a  more 
safe  and  speedy  Way  of  curing  Wounds  than  has  hi- 
therto been  practised,  12mo.  Lond.  1695.  PA.  Conr. 
Fabricius,  Programma  quo  Causa  Infrequentioe  Vul- 
nerum lethalium,  pro:  minus  lethiferi  sex/abrica  Cor- 
pus humani  anatomica,  et  Situ  Parlium  pracipue  eru- 
■untur,  Helmstad.  1753.  John  Hunter,  A  Treatise  on 
the  Blood,  Inflammation,  <^c.  John  Bell's  Principles 
cf  Surgery,  and  his  Discourses  on  Wounds.  W. 
Balfour,  Observations  on  Adhesion,  with  two  Cases, 
demonstrative  of  the  Powers  of  j^ature  to  reunite 
Parts  which  have  been  totally  separated  from  the  ani- 
mal System,  %vo.  Kdin.  1814.  Larrey,  Memoires  de 
Chirurgie  Militairc.  Memoires  et  Prix,  de  V Academic 
Moyale  de  Chirurgie.  Sabatier,  Medecine  Operatoire. 
Assalini,  Manuale  di  Chirurgia ;  Milano,  1812.  Riche- 
rand, J^osogr.  Chir.  ed.  4.  Boyer,  Traiti  des  Maladies 
Chir.  1. 1.  Delpcch,  Precis  des  Maladies  Reputees  Chi- 
rurgicales,  t.  1.  Schmucker,  Wahrnehmungen  und 
Chirurgisthe  Schriftcn.  Lombard,  Instruction  Soni- 
maire  sur  VArt  des  Fansemens,  Qvo.  Strasbourg,  1797. 
Also,  Clinique  Chirur g.  relative  auz  Plaies,  8vo.  Strasb. 
an  6.  Guthrie,  On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  edit.  2.  Jones,  On 
Hemorrhage.  Schreger,Chirurgischc  Versuche,b.2,p. 
260,  &-C.  8vo.  J^urvbcrg,  1818.  Thomson's  Lectures 
on  Inflammation,  Sno.  1813 ;  ajid  his  Report  and  Obs. 
made  in  the  Military  Hospitals  in  Bclirinm,  6vo.  1816. 
J.  Hennen's  Military  Surgery,  ed.  2,  8vo.  Edin.  1820  ; 
and  the  various  works  cited  in  the  course  of  this  article, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  that  on  Gun-shot  Wounds. 

Foriiiformationon  poisoned  w()umls,toiii:uU/;'.  Rcdt^ 
Osscrvazioni  intnrno  nllr.  Vipere,  Firtnze,  1664.  M. 
Chains,  XonvUcs  Erperien'x.'i  sur  la  Vipire,  Ato. 
Paris,  1669.  Also,  A  Reply  to  Redi's  Letter  concern- 
ing Vipers,  12mo.  Lond.  1673.  Stanford  Wolferstan, 
Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Di.<eases  in  general,  .$-c. 
Also  of  the  Venom  of  Vipers,  J2wo.  Lond.  1692.  A. 
Jdoureau  de  Jonvis,  Monosrraphie  du  Trigonncrphalc 
des  Antilles  ou  Grand  Vipire  Fcr  de  Lance  de  la  Mar- 
tinique, Par.  8do.  1816.  A.  Voter  ct  F.  Gensler,  de 
.Antidoto  JVovo  adnersus  Vipcrarvm  Morsum,  prmsen- 
tissimo  in  Anglia  hand  ita  pridem  detectn  ;  Wittemh. 
1736.  {Haller,  Disp.  ad  Morb.  G,  593.^  ./.  E.  Berlin 
et  J.  F.  C.  Morand,  Thesis,  in  haec  verba,  ergo  sped- 
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ficum  ViperiB  Morsus  Antidotum  Alkali  Volatile,  it 
Haller's  Disp.  ad  Morb.  6,  611.  Paris,  1749.  CaUs 
by's  Hist,  of  Carolina.  Mead  on  Poisons.  Fonta^ 
on  the  Venom  of  the  Viper.  Acrel  de  Morsura  Se\ 
pentum,  Ato.  Upsal,  1762.  Russel  on  Indian  Serpents, 
Ireland,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  2.  Sir  E.  Home,  i 
Phil.  7'rans.  1810.  David  Barry,  Exp.  Researches  o 
the  Influence  of  Atmospheric  pressure  on  the  Bloo 
in  the  Veins,  £rc.  and  on  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of\\ 
the  Symptoms  caused  by  the  Bites  of  Rabid  or  Venom- 
ous Animals;  8vo.  Lond.  1826. 

WRY-NECK.  {Caput  Obstipum :  Torticollis.)  An>_ 
involuntary  and  ti.xed  inclination  of  the  head  toward* 
one  of  the  shoulders  ;  a  disorder  not  spoken  of  by  iha, 
ancients.  It  should  not  be  confounded  with  a  nierej 
rJieumatic  tension  and  stiffness  of  the  neck,  nor  withj 
the  faulty  position  of  the  head  arising  from  deformiiy 
of  the  cervical  vertebrae.  . 

Tulpius,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,^ 
recorded  the  cure  of  a  boy  twelve  years  old,  who,  from,, 
his  earliest  infancy,  had  had  his  head  drawn  down  to-- 
wards  his  left  shoulder  by  a  coniraction  of  the  scalenus 
muscle.  Fomentations  were  applied  in  vain.  The- 
head  could  not  be  brought  into  the  right  posture,  even, 
with  the  aid  of  steel  collars.  A  consultation  was 
therefore  held,  in  which  it  was  decided  to  put  the  boy^ 
under  the  care  of  Minnius,  a  surgeon  who  had  per-" 
formed  severaloperations  with  success  in  similar  cases. 
A  large  eschar  was  first  made  with  caustic  ;  and  the 
muscle  which  drew  the  head  to  one  side  was  then^ 
divided  with  a  knife.  Tulpius,  who  lias  left  a  very' 
confused  account  of  the  operation,  observes,  that  it* 
was  performed  with  great  slowness  and  circumspec- 
tion, for  fear  of  wounding  the  carotid  artery  and  jugu- 
lar vein.  However,  he  offers  one  good  piece  of  advice, 
which  is,  not  to  make  any  preliminary  application  of 
caustic,  as  it  only  causes  useless  pain,  and  cannot  be 
of  any  service.  He  also  recomtneiids  the  operation 
not  to  be  done  little  by  little  at  repeated  times ;  and  saya 
that  the  surgeon  should  make  a  complete  division  of 
the  muscle  at  once,  with  the  necessary  degree  of  cau- 
tion. 

Job  A  Meeckren  also  treats  of  the  operation  for  the 
cure  of  a  wry-neck.  He  states  that  he  had  seen  it 
performed  on  a  boy  fourteen  years  old.  The  tendon  of 
the  sterno  cleido-mastoideus  muscle  was  skilfully  di- 
vided with  one  stroke  of  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors,  by  a 
surgeon  named  Flurianus,  and  as  soon  as  the  incision 
had  been  made,  the  head  re^:unled  its  right  position.-^ 
(Obs.  Med.  Chir.  c.  33.)  Mr.  S.  Sharp  believed  that 
the  wry-neck  mostly  arose  from  a  contraction  of  the 
sterno-cleido-mastoidens  muscle,  which  he  proposed 
the  division  of,  whenever  the  disorder  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed from  this  kind  of  cause.  However,  he  made  an 
exception  of  cases  in  which  the  disorder  had  existed  a 
considerable  time  or  from  infancy.  He  remarks,  that 
if  the  cervical  vertebrse  have  grown  in  a  distorted  di- 
rection, the  position  of  the  head  cannot  be  rectified. 
With  these  restrictions,  the  following  is  the  operation 
which  he  reconunends:  a  transverse  incisiots  is  lobe 
made  through  the  skin  and  fat,  of  a  size  somewhat  more 
extensive  than  the  breadth  of  the  muscle,  and  about 
one-third  of  its  length  from  the  clavicle.  A  probed 
razor  is  then  to  be  passed  underneath  the  muscle  and 
to  be  drawn  out,  so  as  to  make  the  requisite  division 
of  the  part.  After  the  incision  has  been  made,  Mr. 
Sharp  recommends  the  wound  to  be  filled  with  dry  lint, 
and  to  be  always  dressed  in  a  way  best  calculated  to 
keep  the  extremities  of  the  nmscle  from  growing  to- 
gether auain.  For  this  pur|>ose,  he  directs  the  cut  ends 
to  be  separated  from  each  other  as  much  as  possible, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  bandage  to  support  (l;e  f;ead 
durinir  tlie  whole  lime  of  the  cure,  VVhk'h  he  s.nj's  will 
generally  he  ahoilt  <1  llionlh. — {On  the  Operations  of 
Surgery,  chap.  '.]5.) 

According  to  Mr.  Sharp's  account,  this  operation 
ought  to  be  common.  However,  if  attention  be  paid 
to  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  disease,  and  to  the  dif- 
ferences resulting  from  whether  the  disorder  be  recentor 
of  long  standing;  constant  or  periodical;  idiopathic 
or  sympathetic;  dependent  on  spasm  or  merely  en 
paralysis  of  the  anLigonist  nius^^cles  :  and,  lasily,  ff  it 
be  recollected  that  the  affection  may  be  produced  by 
other  muscles  besides  the  etfrnocleidoniastoideuB;  it 
will  appear  that  cases  in  which  the  foregoing  operation 
can  be  judiciously  undertaken  are  not  frequent. 
With  rtgard  to  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Sharp  ope- 
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rated,  Mr.  B.  Bell  conceived  that  it  was  attended  with 
hazard  of  wounding  the  large  blood-vessels.  But 
though  it  seems  to  me  better  to  use  a  probe-pointed 
bistoury  and  a  director  than  the  kind  of  razor  which 
Mr.  Sharp  employed,  I  do  not  coincide  with  Mr.  B.  Bell 
in  thinking  that  the  latter  surgeon's  plan  was  at  all  ob- 
jectionable  on  the  score  of  danger  in  respect  to  wound- 
ing the  vessels.  Some  practitioners  may  even  think 
Mr.  B.  Bell's  method  most  likely  to  injure  the  large 
vessels ;  for  he  advises  the  operator  to  cut  the  muscle 
from  without  gradually  inwards,  as  deeply  as  necessary. 
Perhaps  the  most  prudent  method  of  operating,  is  to 
divide  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  contracted  muscle 
near  the  clavicle,  and  even  to  cut  out  a  sufficient  piece 
to  remove  ail  chance  of  the  two  ends  uniting  again. 
This  step  would  weaken  the  muscle  considerably,  and 
perhaps  might  answer  every  purpose.  It  might  easily 
be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  director  and  curved 
bistoury,  after  making  the  requisite  division  of  the 
skin  with  a  common  scalpel.  Were  this  proceeding  to 
produce  only  partial  amendment,  the  sternal  portion 
of  the  muscle  might  afterward  be  divided.  A  director 
should  be  passed  under  it,  and  the  division  made  with 
a  probe-pointed  curved  knife.  In  operating  on  a  fe- 
male patient,  it  might  be  advisable,  with  the  view  of 
avoiding  a  large  scar,  to  make  only  a  puncture,  and 
pass  the  knife  flatly  against  and  close  behind  the  ster- 
nal portion  of  the  muscle,  the  posterior  part  of  which 
could  be  divided.by  then  turning  the  edge  of  the  instru- 
ment forwards.  In  this  manner,  Dupuytren  operated 
successfully  in  one  instance. — (See  Qitarterly  Journ. 
of  Foreign  Med.  J^o.  20,  p.  623.) 

Any  cause  destroying  the  equilibrium  between  the 
sterno-cleido-mastoidei  muscles,  will  produce  a  wry- 
neck. Thus,  when  one  of  them  is  affected  with  spasm, 
and  acts  more  forcibly  than  the  other,  it  draws  the 
head  towards  the  shoulder  of  its  own  side ;  but  when 
one  sterno-cleido-mastoideus  is  paralytic,  while  the 
other  retains  only  its  natural  power,  the  balance  of  ac- 
tion is  equally  destroyed,  and  the  sound  muscle  inclines 
the  head  towards  the  nearest  shoulder.  In  paralytic 
cases,  electricity  (Phil.  Trans,  vol.  68,  p.  97  ;  Gilby  in 
London  Med.  Journ.  vol.  4,  1790),  blisters,  stimulating 
liniments,  the  shower-bath,  sea-bathing,  issues,  setons, 
the  application  of  moxa,  and  attention  to  the  health  in 
general,  are  the  means  affording  the  best  chances  of 
relief. 

Although  the  wry-neck  sometimes  depends  on  the 
state  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoidei  muscles,  it  is  fre- 
quently owing  to  a  shortening  of  the  integuments. 
Louis  often  successfully  divided  contractions  of  the 
skin,  which  had  kept  the  head  drawn  to  one  side  for 
many  years,  and  had  been  occasioned  by  burns.  Some 
of  these  contractions,  he  says,  might  easily  have  been 
mistaken  for  a  part  of  ihe  sterno-cleido-mastoideus 
itself. 

Mr.  Gooch  relates  a  case  of  wry-neck,  which  was 
caused  by  a  contraction  of  the  platysma  myoides  mus- 
cle. The  patient  was  a  young  gentleman  fourteen 
years  of  a^,  who  had  always  enjoyed  very  good  health 
in  every  other  respect.  For  several  months  his  head 
had  been  strongly  drawn  to  one  side  by  a  constant 
contraction  of  the  platisma  myoides  muscle,  which 
was  exceedingly  rigid,  especially  about  its  insertion  at 
the  basis  of  the  jaw ;  and  from  the  angle  of  the  os 
maxillare  inferius  to  the  chin,  ihe  skin  presented  an 
appearance  like  that  of  the  cicatrix  of  a  burn.  The 
same  side  of  the  face,  quite  from  the  point  of  the  chin, 
was  much  shrunk  and  distorted  by  the  contraction  of 
the  muscle;  and  the  corner  of  the  mouth  in  particular 
was  so  drawn  to  one  side  and  downwards  when  the 
patient  turned  his  head,  that  a  vast  deal  of  deformity 
was  the  consequence.  From  the  inferior  part  of  the 
eyebrow,  at  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye  to  near  the 
top  of  the  head,  there  was  a  kind  of  furr{»w  upon  the 
skin  about  half  an  inch  bn)ad,  with  a  shining,  polished 
appearance,  like  the  cicatrix  of  a  wound,  and  dcxiitute 
of  hair,  which  had  fallen  off.  From  the  corner  of  the 
Jjye  downwards,  there  was  the  same  kind  of  appear- 
ance in  a  IcHH  degree.  The  patient  was  subjected  to 
repeated  attacks  of  Rpasnis,  which  began  at  the  inser- 
tion of  the  muscle,  and  terminated  at  the  eye,  attended 
with  a  great  deal  of  pain.  The  ear,  and  also  the  tem- 
poral and  frontal  mnscl«.'H,  were  sometimes  affected  in 
a  similar  manner.  The  parts  in  ihe  course  of  the  in- 
sertion of  the  muHcle  into  the  jaw  bone,  were  consi- 
derably thickened,  witiiout  being  in  the  least  inflamed 


externally,  and  when  touched,  but  not  stretched,  they 
were  little  painful.  The  subjacent  .muscles  did  not 
seem  at  all  affected. 

It  appears  from  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Gooch, 
that  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  every  known 
means  had  been  tried,  by  the  advice  of  the  most  emi 
nent  practitioners  ;  but  without  effect.  Mr.  Gooch  de- 
termined to  try  what  benefit  would  be  produced  by  the 
division  of  the  muscle.  He  first  divided  the  integu- 
ments a  little  below  the  jaw,  and  thus  exposed  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  platisma  myoides  muscle,  the 
fibres  of  which  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  violent  ex- 
tension, especially  when  the  patient's  head  was  in- 
clined towards  the  opposite  side.  Mr.  Gooch  then 
divided  the  muscle  completely  across,  by  a  very  careful 
dissection,  until  the  fasciae  of  the  subjacent  muscles 
were  exposed.  The  patient  was  then  directed  to  turn 
his  head  towards  the  opposite  side,  and  Mr.  Gooch  had 
the  satisfaction  of  observing,  that  the  patient  could 
perform  this  motion  without  the  face  and  corner  of  the 
mouth  being  affected,  as  they  used  previously  to  be. 
The  wound  was  treated  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  no 
particular  symptoms  arose.  As  soon  as  the  inflam- 
mation had  subsided,  the  patient  was  directed  fre- 
quently to  move  his  head  about,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  kind  of  stiffness  which  might  ensue  frofl'l  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscular  fibres,  and  the  inelasticity  of 
the  cicatrix. 

The  patient  was  perfectly  relieved  by  the  foregoing 
operation,  and  had  no  return  of  the  painful  spasms,  to 
which  he  had  been  previously  subject.  The  side  of  his 
face,  however,  never  recovered  its  proper  degree  of 
plumpness.— (CAjV.  Works  of  B.  Gooch,  vol.  2,  p.  1.) 

I  have  lately  seen  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  is 
afflicted  with  awry-neck,  for  which  several  of  the  most 
eminent  surgeons  have  been  consulted  ;  bat  they  have 
not  advised  an  operation,  nor  have  any  of  their  pre- 
scriptions been  of  service.  The  case  is  complicated 
with  a  constant  tremulous  motion  of  the  head,  and 
great  weakness  and  unsteadiness  of  the  upper  extre- 
mities, so  that  the  patient  cannot  put  a  glass  or  cup  to 
his  mouth,  without  using  both  hands  for  the  purpose. 

Whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to  cure  a  wry-neck» 
by  dividing  any  of  the  muscles,  or  merely  the  integu- 
ments,  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  some  measures  for 
keeping  the  head  in  a  proper  position,  during  the  treat- 
ment  of  the  wound;  lest,  in  consequence  of  the  head 
inclining  in  the  direction  in  which  it  was  before  the 
operation,  the  divided  parts  should  grow  together  again, 
and  bring  the  patient  into  the  same  condition  in  which 
he  was  before  any  thin^had  been  done.  With  a  view 
of  preventing  this  unpleasant  circumstance,  Mr.  Sharp 
recommends  filling  the  wound  with  lint,  and  making  it 
suppurate.  Mr.  B.  Bell,  on  the  other  hand,  advises  the 
employment  of  a  proper  machine  for  keeping  the  head 
in  a  due  position.  Some  writers  think  the  use  of  a 
bandage  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  In  Dupuytren'* 
case,  the  cut  edges  of  the  muscle  were  kept  asunder  by 
depressing  the  clavicle,  and  inclining  the  head  to  the 
opposite  side.  The  first  object  was  fulfilled  by  binding 
the  hand  on  the  same  side  as  the  operation  firmly  to 
the  foot,  the  knee  being  bent;  the  last,  by  means  of  a 
roller  applied  round  the  head,  and  under  the  axilla  of 
the  opposite  side. — (See  Quarterly  Journ.  of  Foreign 
Med.  JVo.  20,  p.  623.)  Sometimes,  the  removal  of  a 
small  portion  of  the  affected  muscle  may  be  necessary 
in  the  operation. 

Boyer  met  with  a  paralysis  of  the  extensor  muscles 
of  the  head,  attended  with  a  constant  approximation 
of  the  skin  to  the  sternum.  The  disease  resisted  every 
plan  of  treatment,  and  an  apparatus  for  supporting  the 
head  was  the  only  thing  found  of  anv  use.— (See 
Traits  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  7,  p.  61,  Bvo.  Paris,  1821.) 
Sharp's  Treatise  on  the  Operations  of  Surgery,  chap 
35.  Blasiv.i,  Obs.  Med.  Rar.  p.  2,  J^o.  1 ;  cure  effected 
by  operation.  Maur.hart,  De  Capite  Obstipn,  Tub. 
1737.  Chirurgical  Works  of  B.  Gooch,  vol.  2,  p.  81. 
B.  Bell's  System  of  Surgery.  Roonhvyscn,  Heylcuren, 
p.  1,  JVo.  22  and  33;  successful  operation.  Kncyrlo- 
pidie  Methodiqve,  partie  Ckirurgicale,  I.  2,  art.  Tor- 
ticollis. Joh.  Christ.  Gottfr.  Jarg.  ilber  die  Verr- 
kriinnnuvgen  des  Menschlichen  KOrpers,  vnd  hn$ 
ratiouelle  vnd  sichcre  J/eilart  derselben ;  Leipiig, 
1810.  The  ingenious  apparatus  recommended  by  this 
author  /,<f  described  and  engraved  in  the  "  Firtt  J.inam 
of  the  Practice  of  Surgery,"  ed.  5.  Baron  Bovtr^ 
Traits  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  7,  p.  48,  ffc.  ivo.  Pant,  188> 
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ylPfC  The  preparations  of  this  metal  arc  ol"  con- 
^*  siderable  uso  in  surgery.  With  reaped  to  the 
sulphate  of  zinc,  it  may  be  said  to  be  generally  the  best 
emetic  in  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  empty  the  sto- 
mach without  the  least  delay,  as  in  cai<es  of  poison  ;  for 
which  purpose,  the  common  dose  is  3j.  "  As  an  ex- 
ternal application,  this  salt  dissolved  in  rose-water,  in 
the  propoition  of gr.  iss.  to  *j.  of  ro.-^e-water,  forms  an 
xcellent  coUyrium  in  the  latter  stage  of  ophthalmia, 
^fter  the  inflammatory  action  has  subsided;  it  is  a 
good  injection  in  a  similar  stage  of  gonorrhoea,  and  a 
lotion  in  some  icinds  of  superficial  inflammations.  Of 
double  strength,  this  solution  is  the  best  application 
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that  can  be   u,«ed  in  scrofulous  tumours,  after  thejfc; 
have  suppurated,  ami  the  abscess  has  been  discharged'*  \ 
— {~i.  T.   ThovisoHy   London  Dispensatory,   ed.  2,  p.  \ 
559.)     A  gargle  of  sulphate  of  zinc  is  often  advisable, 
for    ulcerations   of  the   moutli,    tongue,    or    throat. 
5;.   Zinci  sulphatis  3j.    Aq.  rosie    IvVy    Oxymellii, 
5j.      M.   ft.   gargarisma  frequenter   utendum.     The 
unguenttivi  zinci,  composed  of  an  ounce  of  the  oxide/ 
of  zinc,  and  six  ounces  of  prepared  lard,  is  a  usefui| 
astringent,  mildly  stimulant  application;  and  is  fre- 
quently employed  in  various  cutaneous  diseases,  ring- 
worm, sore  nipples,  and  chronic  inflammation  of  thil' 
conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids. 
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PREFACE. 


In  the  article  "  Surgery"  in  the  former  edition  of  this  Dictionary,  and  which, 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  is  still  retained  in  the  text,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
actuated  by  a  national  feeling,  which  will  be  appreciated  by  every  American, 
I  complained  of  the  omission  of  the  just  claims  and  sterling  merits  in  this  de- 
partment to  which  the  surgeons  of  the  United  States  were  entitled,  and  at- 
tempted, in  my  notes,  to  supply  the  author's  lack  of  service.  Mr.  Cooper  has 
responded  in  a  manner  so  creditable  to  himself,  and  to  the  liberal  profession 
of  which  he  is  a  veteran,  that  in  justice  to  him  I  here  insert  his  response.  In 
the  preface  to  his  last  London  edition,  1838,  he  says, 

"  In  particular,  it  affords  me  peculiar  gratification  to  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity, in  this  seventh  edition,  of  bringing  under  the  notice  of  British  surgeons 
the  meritorious  transactions  of  their  brethren  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
same  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  Surgery,  and  the  same  just  estimate  of  its 
value  to  society,  are  exemplified  as  in  the  mother-country.  In  Operative  Sur- 
gery, the  surgeons  of  no  nation  have  exceeded  them  in  decision,  coolness,  en- 
terprise, and  boldness ;  and  however  doubtful  I  may  individually  be  respect- 
ing the  real  good  likely,  on  the  whole,  to  result  to  mankind  from  certain  ex 
traordinary  achievements  with  the  scalpel,  which,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
course  of  this  work,  have  been  performed  in  America,  I  give  the  surgeons  of 
the  United  States,  as  I  do  to  many  surgeons  in  my  own  country,  France,  and 
Germany,  who  are  smitten  with  the  love  of  similar  proceedings,  the  credit  of 
being  actuated  by  the  zealous  hope  of  being  able,  by  such  means,  to  extend  the 
efficiency  of  Surgery  to  cases  of  the  most  desperate  kind." 

"  This  edition  will  not  only  be  the  means  of  diffusing  the  knowledge  of 
what  has  been  done  in  operative  and  other  parts  of  Surgery  by  European  and 
American  surgeons,  but  it  will  prove  that,  however  right  Dr.  Reese  may  have 
been  in  complaining  of  my  not  having  formerly  done  full  justice  to  the  sur- 
geons of  the  United  States,  it  was  not  from  any  desire  on  my  part  to  keep 
their  transactions  concealed,  but  simply  from  the  fact  that  I  did  not  then  pos- 
sess the  information  that  has  since  reached  me  of  their  praiseworthy  exer- 
tions." 

Under  the  article  "  Jaw-bones,  amputation  of,"  he  thus  speaks : 

"  The  operation  of  removing  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lower  jaw-bone 
is  stated  by  Dr.  Reese  to  have  been  first  performed  by  Dr.  Valentine  Mott. 
This  claim  I  was  not  aware  of  at  the  time  when  the  article  Bones,  Excision 
of,  was  delivered  to  the  printer,  nor  have  I,  at  the  present  moment,  leisure  to 
ascertain  the  point.  *  Dr.  Mott  is  not  only  the  first,'  says  Dr.  Reese, '  but  the 
only  surgeon  who  has  amputated  the  bone  successfully  at  the  articulation,  ex- 
cept (since)  Dr.  Cusack  of  Dublin.'     (See  Amer.  cd.  of  this  Dict.y^ 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  have  had  this  opportunity  of  recording  the  claim  of  Dr. 
Valentine  Mott  to  the  merit  of  having  first  removed  the  lower  jaw  at  the  ar- 
ticulation. The  achievements  of  this  distinguished  surgeon,  to  whom  I  had 
the  gratification  of  being  introduced  when  he  lately  visited  University  Collcgo 
Hospital,  I  shall  always  be  as  proud  of  noticing  as  if  they  were  the  perform- 
ances of  any  British  practitioner." 


vi  PREFACE.  "^ 

And  appended  to  the  article  "  Surgery"  I  find  the  following  frank  and  mani 
ly  paragraph :  J 

"  I  regret  that,  in  the  last  edition,  due  justice  was  not  done  to  the  merito^ 
rious  surgeons  of  the  United  States  of  America  This  happened,  however^ 
not  from  any  want  of  desire  on  my  part  to  pay  the  tribute  of  honour  where  it 
was  deserved,  but  from  my  not  being  then  in  possession  of  the  valuable  inform 
mation  respecting  the  progress  of  Surgery  in  the  United  States,  which  I  have* 
since  obtained  from  Dr.  Reese's  American  edition  of  this  Dictionary,  an^ 
other  sources.  I  most  cordially  join,  then,  in  the  observation  that,  in  a  hisH 
tory  of  this  kind,  mention  ought  to  be  made  of '  the  names  of  Drs.  White,  Dud^ 
ley,  Davidge,  Dorsey,  Shippen,  Bard,  Post,  Mott,  Gibson,  Parrish,  Bartonj 
M'Clellan,  Stevens,  Warren,  Smith,  Jamieson,  and  a  host  of  others,  who  have^ 
contributed  by  the  pen  and  the  knife  to  elevate  this  department  of  the  profes-^ 
sion :  this  will  be  admitted,  unless  the  successful  ligature  of  the  subclavianj 
the  common  iliac,  the  internal  iliac,  and  that  of  the  innominata,  the  amputav 
tion  of  the  hip-jomt,  and  upper  and  lower  jaw,  the  extirpation  of  the  parotic^ 
gland,  the  exsection  of  the  clavicle,  and  the  cure  of  aneurism,  by  tying  on  tha 
distal  side  of  the  tumour,  be  unworthy  of  record.  Some  of  these  operations,*] 
continues  Dr.  Reese,  '  had  never  been  attempted  in  Europe  till  our  surgeons 
had  led  the  way ;  and  by  these,  and  other  splendid  achievements  in  OperativJ 
Surgery,  had  demonstrated  their  practicability  and  success.'  In  adverting  tq^ 
such  merit  in  the  surgeons  of  the  United  States,  I  feel  all  that  heartfelt  pleas-^ 
ure  which  arises  from  the  remembrance  of  their  close  connexion  with  my  na-J 
tive  country  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  language,  and  they  may  rest  assured  ofi 
my  sincere  esteem,  and  of  my  earnest  wish  to  render  full  justice  to  them  oil 
every  subject."  ] 

It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  me  that  my  humble  effort  has  been  suc-4 
cessful  in  acquainting  our  professional  brethren  in  Europe  with  the  real  mer-j 
its  of  my  own  countrymen,  so  many  of  whom  have  distinguished  themselvesjj 
by  their  exertions  in  behalf  of  science  and  humanity,  and  whose  meritoriousy 
claims  in  surgery  have  never  before  been  recognised  or  acknowledged.     Mr. 
Cooper  has,  in  this  seventh  edition  of  his  work,  incorporated  all  my  numerous 
notes  and  additions  on  American  Surgery,  so  that  our  national  pretensions  are 
now  spread  before  the  profession  in  Great  Britain.     A  similar  meed  of  jus- 
tice has  also  been  since  awarded  us  in  France  ;  for  in  the  second  edition  of 
Velpeau's  "  Nouveaux  Elements  de  Medecin  Operatoire,"  the  author  has  man- 
ifested a  commendable  spirit  of  liberality  and  justice  to  American  surgery 
which  does  him  honour. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  lately  received  from  the  venerable  author 
of  this  Dictionary,  addressed  to  the  American  editor  of  his  work,  will  be  grat- 
ifying to  the  profession,  and  its  insertion  here  is  due  to  Mr.  Cooper. 

"  Woburn  Place,  Russell  Square,  London. 
"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  about  to  undertake  another  American  edi- 
tion of  the  Dictionary  of  Practical  Surgery,  for  you  acquitted  yourself  so  ably 
in  the  editorship  of  the  former  one,  that  not  a  doubt  can  be  entertained  about 
your  very  superior  qualifications  for  the  task.  I  know  that  numerous  valuable 
observations  and  improvements  in  Surgery  have  been  made  in  Europe  and 
America  subsequently  to  the  publication  of  your  first  edition,  and  especially 
since  the  year  1830,  when  your  notes  were  written.  Perhaps  in  the  last  ten 
years,  I  may  say  with  truth  that  Surgery  has  made  greater  progress  than  in 
any  preceding  space  of  time  of  the  same  length ;  hence  there  must  be  a  ne- 
cessity for  much  change  in  every  general  treatise  on  the  subject,  in  order  to 
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adapt  it  to  the  present  state  of  the  science,  and  to  let  it  give  a  correct  expla- 
nation of  the  theory  and  practice  most  approved  of  in  those  parts  of  the  world 
where  our  noble  profession  is  cultivated  with  the  greatest  degree  of  success 
These  remarks  are  especially  applicable  to  the  Dictionary  of  Surgery,  which 
embraces  the  whole  range  of  the  subject,  and,  perhaps,  has  a  more  extensive 
circulation  than  any  other  book  devoted  to  it.  Into  your  new  edition  you  will 
be  able  to  bring  not  only  all  the  new  matter  brought  into  my  last  edition,  but 
other  observations  and  improvements  made  by  the  talented  surgeons  of  the 
United  States,  and  either  not  known  to  me,  or  not  within  my  reach  at  the  pe- 
riod when  I  was  writing.  Whenever  I  arrive  at  a  new  edition  again,  your 
testimonials  of  the  contributions  of  your  distinguished  countrymen  will  not  be 
overlooked,  and  every  endeavour  will  be  made  to  do  them  justice.  Believe 
me  that  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  shake  hands  with  you  in  London,  and  that  I 
am  most  faithfully  yours,  Samuel  Cooper. 

^^  Professor  Reese,  New-York ." 

In  the  present  Appendix,  which  is  all  that  I  am  enabled  to  add  in  issuing 
the  new  edition,  my  aim  has  been  to  avail  myself  of  the  new  matter  furnished 
by  Mr.  Cooper  concerning  transatlantic  Surgery,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibit 
the  improvements  in  Surgery  which  have  been  made  in  the  Old  and  in  the 
New  World  since  his  latest  edition,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  are  neither  few 
nor  inconsiderable.  To  name  but  a  single  example,  the  entire  speciality  of 
Orthopoedic  Surgery  has  been  added,  this  department  having  but  dawned 
when  that  edition  was  issued.  And,  moreover,  by  attempting  the  record  of 
the  achievements  of  American  surgeons,  especially  since  my  last  edition  in 
1830, 1  have  endeavoured  to  bring  down  the  science  of  Surgery  to  the  present 
date.  My  limited  space  has  imposed  the  necessity  of  greater  condensation 
than  is  consistent  with  good  taste,  and  in  some  cases  may  have  prevented 
me  from  doing  full  justice  to  the  individuals  concerned.  Indeed,  if  I  could 
have  had  greater  space  for  amplification  on  some  topics,  the  performance  of 
my  task  would  have  been  much  more  agreeable  to  my  own  inclinations.  Un- 
der the  circumstances,  however,  I  have  done  what  I  could,  and  trust  that  the 
candour  of  my  professional  brethren  will  award  me  all  that  I  claim,  a  disposi 
tion  to  do  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all,  and  to  exhibit  the  individual  claims 
of  American  surgeons  with  impartiality  and  truth. 

The  American  Editor. 

P.S.  The  most  important  improvements  of  Mr.  Cooper's  last  edition,  in 
eluding  new  articles  superadded  and  old  ones  rewritten,  have  been  inserted 
entire  in  this  Appendix,  as  well  as  a  summary  of  everything  which  he  has  fur- 
nished either  recent  or  valuable  in  transatlantic  Surgery.  All  such  improve- 
ments will  be  found  designated  by  being  included  in  brackets,  with  the  i.iiticU 
of  the  author  appended. 
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ABDOMEN. 

[ABDOMEN.  The  Belly.  If  the  pelvis  be 
reckoned  as  part  of  the  abdomen,  the  latter  may 
bo  said  to  extend  from  the  diaphragm,  which 
forms  its  upper  boundary,  down  to  the  levatores 
ani,  and  from  the  transversales  muscles  in  front, 
to  the  spine,  quadrati  lumborum,  and  iliaci  be- 
hind. Thus  comprehensively  viewed,  the  abdo- 
men appears  to  contain  and  protect  all  the  organs 
of  digestion  situated  below  the  oesophagus,  to- 
gether with  the  urinary  and  internal  organs  of 
generation. 

The  epigastric  region  contains  the  middle  part 
and  the  pyloric  extremity  of  the  stomach,  the  left 
lobe  of  the  liver,  the  hepatic  vessels,  the  lobulus 
spigeLLi,  the  pancreas,  the  coeliac  axis,  the  semi- 
lunar ganglia,  the  aorta,  the  vena  cava,  and  the 
crura  of  the  diaphragm.  The  left  hypochondrium 
contains  the  large  end  of  the  stomach,  the  spleen 
and  narrow  extremity  of  the  pancreas,  part  of 
the  colon,  the  renal  capsule,  and  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  kidney.  The  right  hypochondrium  con- 
tains the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  the  gall-bladder, 
part  of  the  duodenum,  some  of  the  ascending  co- 
lon, the  renal  capsule,  and  upper  portion  of  the 
Mdney.  The  right  lumbar  region  contains  the  as- 
cending colon,  the  lower  half  of  the  kidney,  and 
part  of  the  iejunum.  The  left  contains  the  de- 
scending colon,  the  lower  half  of  the  kidney,  and 
part  of  the  jejunum.  In  the  hypogastric  region  are 
the  convolutions  of  the  ihum,  the  bladder  in  chil- 
dren, and  in  adults  both  the  bladder  and  the 
uterus,  if  distended.  The  right  iliac  fossa  con- 
tains the  coecum,  the  ureter,  and  spermatic  ves- 
sels, and  the  left  iliac  fossa  the  sigmoid  flexure  of 
the  colon,  the  ureter,  and  the  spermatic  vessels. 

Although  the  upper  boundaries  of  the  abdo- 
men are  completely  determined  internally  by  the 
diaphragm,  they  remain  quite  undefined  exter- 
nally. The  diaphragm  being  a  movable  parti- 
tion between  the  chest  and  abdomen,  alternately 
ascending  and  descending  in  respiration,  must 
by  such  changes  have  the  effect  of  occasioning  a 
correspondent  enlargement  or  diminution  of  one 
of  these  cavities  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
Without  attention  to  this  fact,  mistakes  in  diag- 
nosis would  be  very  frequent.  A  sword,  enter- 
ing at  the  same  point  and  in  the  same  direction, 
may  penetrate  the  thorax,  or  the  abdomen,  or 
both  cavities,  according  to  the  position  of  the  di- 
aphragm at  the  moment  of  the  injury. 

The  functions  of  the  abdomen  essentially  re- 
quire that  its  capacity  should  be  continually  va- 
rying ;  and  had  its  cavity  been  circumscribed  by 
an  osseous  case,  like  that  of  the  cranium,  or  by 
a  construction  like  that  of  the  parietes  of  the 
chest,  such  an  arrangement  would  have  been  to- 
tally incompatible  with  the  oflices  of  the  abdom- 
inal viscera.  So  convinced  is  Cmveilhicr  of  the 
facility  with  which  the  abdomen  acconiinod;itcs 
itself  to  the  varying  quantity  of  its  rontents,  that 
he  regards  the  doctrine  as  perfectly  erroneous 
which  refers  the  irreducible  state  of  some  herniae 
to  inpufficiency  of  space  within  the  peritonanun. 
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"  What !"  says  he ;  "  can  we  suppose  a  cavity  in 
capable  of  receiving  the  bowels  again,  which 
will  allovv  of  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  victuals  and 
drink  being  suddenly  introduced  into  it?  and 
which,  in  tympanites,  often  becomes  distended 
in  a  short  time  to  twice  or  thrice  its  natural  di- 
mensions  ?"  According  to  the  judgment  of  this 
distinguished  pathologist,  the  obstacle  to  reduc- 
tion depends  either  upon  adhesions,  or  a  dispro- 
portion between  the  viscera  and  the  passage 
tlirough  which  they  protrude,  arising  from  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  omentum  or  mesentery,  or  the 
altered  relations  of  the  peritonaeum,  drawn  down 
by  the  displaced  intestines.  But,  though  this  ex- 
planation, so  far  as  it  goes,  seems  correct  with 
reference  to  the  causes  of  the  impossibility  of  re 
duction,  Cruveilhier's  view  should  not  lead  us  to 
forget  that  certain  cases  every  now  and  then 
present  themselves  where  the  viscera  admit  of 
reduction ;  but  their  return  into  the  abdomen  is 
followed  by  so  much  pain  and  indisposition,  that 
the  plan  of  keeping  them  there  is  unavoidably 
renounced. 

In  the  treatment  of  several  diseases  and  inju- 
ries of  the  abdomen,  the  surgeon  cannot  proceed 
one  step  with  safety  to  his  patient  without  the 
light  of  anatomy.  Hernia,  wounds,  paracentesis, 
abscesses,  are  all  so  many  cases  where  a  sur- 
geon deficient  in  anatomical  knowledge  would 
be  likely  to  adopt  very  inefiicient  measures,  or 
commit  the  most  fatal  mistakes.  A  surgeon  ac- 
quainted with  the  structure  and  extent  of  the 
sheath  of  the  rectus  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
selecting  the  most  advantageous  place  for  the 
puncture,  when  matter  collects  within  that  in 
vestment  of  the  muscle;  and  the  practitioner, 
aware  of  the  exact  course  of  the  epigastric  arte- 
ry, would  never  run  any  risk  of  wounding  it  ei- 
ther in  tapping  a  dropsical  patient,  attempting  to 
take  up  the  external  iliac  artery,  or  dividing  the 
stricture  in  inguinal  and  crural  herniae. 

On  being  first  consulted,  surgeons,  as  well  as 
physicians,  too  often  neglect  to  institute  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  external  parts  of  the  body. 
Thus,  either  from  carelessness  or  mistaken  deU- 
cacy,  they  deprive  themselves  of  the  most  sim- 
ple, ready,  and  sure  means  of  recognisin,;  the  na- 
ture of  the  patient's  compi'aint.  Some  diseases 
of  the  chest  and  abdomen  are  strikingly  express- 
ed on  the  surface ;  either  in  a  permanent  change 
of  configuration,  or  in  a  temporary  alteration  of 


the  natural  movements,  or  both.  (Forbrs,  m  Cy- 
clop. ofPract.  M<:d.,  art.  Abdomen,  Kvploration  of.) 
When  obstinate  constipation,  great  j)ain,  nausea, 


and  vomitinpr  occur,  let  the  surgeon  always  be 
sure  thic  those  symptoms  are  not  dependant 
upon  ?iemia,  the  usual  situations  of  whirh  should 
bcoar(;rully  explored.  Tli^^  nicllKxls  .  '  '  ' 
the  abdominal  regions;  nrc  (l\r<M>,  vi/ 
manual  examination,  or  ]iiilpi(titi(m,  :\y^ 
and  percussion.    The  assistance  of  1 1  • 

touch  alone  is  not  what  the  prnctiii  ' 

always  be  content  with  :  for  n»  tlier 
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less  gas  within  the  ahmentary  canal,  and  consid- 
erable arterial  trunks  pervade  the  abdomen,  the 
sense  of  hearing  may  be  exerted  with  as  much 
success  in  the  investigation  of  diseases  of  this 
part  of  the  body,  as  in  that  of  diseases  of  the 
chest.  The  parietes  of  the  abdomen  being  capa- 
ble of  relaxation,  the  viscera  may  be  felt  directly 
through  them ;  and,  as  Cruveilhier  justly  re- 
marks, this  is  the  only  visceral  cavity  admitting 
of  such  exploration.  Frequently,  by  means  of 
palpation,  tender,  enlarged,  or  indurated  points 
may  be  detected.  In  the  first  instance,  howev- 
er, a  careful  inspection  of  the  surface  of  the  ab- 
domen should  always  be  made.  The  practition- 
er should  consider  whether  it  is  more  bulky  or 
of  less  size  than  natural.  Swelling  and  tension, 
combined  with  pain,  and  a  small,  frequent  pulse, 
characterize  acute  peritonitis.  In  some  cases,  a 
circumscribed  swelling  points  out  the  seat  of  the 
disease — the  organ  affected.  How  essential  the 
knowledge  of  the  various  regions  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  of  the  contents  of  each  of  them,  will 
Aere  be  for  the  formation  of  a  correct  opinion, 
must  be  sufficiently  manifest.  In  pregnancy,  re- 
tention of  urine,  and  encysted  dropsy,  the  svyell- 
ing  has  an  oval  or  protuberant  form ;  in  ascites, 
a  broader,  more  expanded  shape.  In  lead  colic, 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  seem  retracted,  or 
drawn  inward.  When  palpation  is  instituted, 
the  abdominal  muscles  should  be  relaxed,  and 
the  patient's  mind  diverted  from  his  case.  The 
pressure  should  be  made  gently  and  gradually ; 
for  when  it  is  too  forcible  and  abrupt,  the  exam- 
iner's touch  is  confused,  the  patient  is  put  to 
pain,  and  his  muscles  contract.  Accordmg  to 
Cruveilhier,  it  has  even  been  known  to  occasion 
the  death  of  children  by  lacerating  the  liver,  or 
the  spleen  in  a  state  of  enlargement.  In  fact, 
this  rude  mode  of  palpation  conveys  to  the  sur- 
geon no  information  which  can  be  relied  upon ; 
for  the  uneasiness,  or  pain  experienced,  or  the 
change  of  countenance,  may  be  more  owing  to 
the  roughness  or  force  of  the  pressure,  than  to 
any  disease  in  the  region  of  the  abdomen  sub- 
jected to  examination.  In  certain  cases,  like  as- 
cites, the  exploration  should  be  made,  if  possible, 
while  the  patient  is  standing  up,  because  in  tliis 
position  the  fluid  gravitates,  and  renders  the  pari- 
etes of  the  abdomen  tense,  so  that  the  fluid  is 
more  plainly  distinguished. 

The  presence  of  gas  or  liquids  may  be  detect- 
ed by  percussion ;  that  of  liquids,  or  any  foreign 
body,  being  made  manifest  by  the  dull,  dead 
sound,  and  the  perception  of  fluctuation  by  the 
hand  applied  to  the  point  opposite  that  which  re- 
jceives  the  percussion. 

In  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  abdomen,  the 
diagnosis  is  often  attended  with  considerable  ob- 
scurity. It  might  \)e  supposed,  that  as  the  soft 
and  yielding  parietes  of  this  cavity  facilitate  the 
manual  examination  ol  its  viscera,  the  detection 
of  any  painful  point  about  them,  and  the  slightest 
change  of  their  shape  or  volume,  nothing  would 
be  more  easy  than  to  trace  disease  in  this  part  of 
the  body  through  its  different  stages  with  great 
precision.  But,  as  Cruveilhier  remarks,  this  is 
far  from  being  the  fact.  The  vast  nximber  of  or- 
gans contained  in  the  abdomen,  their  great  mova- 
bleness,  the  frequency  of  their  displacement,  the 
multitude  of  their  diseases,  the  particular  char- 
acter of  their  vitality,  which  sometimes  lets  them 
attain  a  very  serious  state  of  disease,  unattended 
by  any  urgent  pain ;  and,  lastly,  the  difference  of 
thickness  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  are  undoubtedly  the  circum- 
10 
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stances  accounting  for  the  frequent  difficulty  in 
the  diagnosis.  In  surgical  as  well  as  in  medi- 
cal cases,  the  same  uncertainty  is  experienced. 
Thus  punctured  wounds  of  the  abdomen  are 
treated  on  general  principles,  because  the  prac- 
titioner seldom  knows  exactly  what  viscera  are 
injured.  The  same  observation  is  applicable  to 
contusions  of  the  abdomen.  A  man  who  had  a 
hernia  received  the  kick  of  a  mule  on  the  belly : 
severe  colic  and  vomiting  ensued ;  several  sur- 
geons believed  that  these  symptoms  arose  from 
the  hernia  being  strangulated,  and  recommended 
an  operation.  Cruveilhier  objected  to  this  pro 
posal,  which,  however,  was  carried  into  execu- 
tion :  the  patient  died,  and,  on  opening  the  body, 
the  small  intestine  was  found  torn  completely 
across.  In  the  North  London  Hospital,  a  young 
man  died  this  spring  (1836)  from  the  kick  of  a 
horse  on  the  abdomen.  During  the  four  or  five 
days  which  he  lived  after  the  accident,  he  fre- 
quently vomited,  and  the  belly  became  consider- 
ably swollen.  Effusion  of  blood  or  of  the  intes 
tinal  contents  was  foretold ;  but,  until  the  post 
mortem  examination  took  place,  the  exact  nature 
of  the  injury  remained  doubtful.  A  laceration  of 
the  small  intestines  was  then  detected,  attended 
with  effusion  of  its  contents.  The  man  died  of 
peritoneal  inflammation. 

Dr.  Seymour,  in  his  work  on  Diseases  of  the 
Ovaries,  relates  the  case  of  a  young  woman,  who, 
after  suffering  hectic  fever,  the  cause  of  which 
was  not  apparent,  suddenly  complained  of  acute 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  in  a  few  hours  expired. 
On  opening  the  body,  a  large  quantity  of  pus 
was  found  effused  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  frora^ 
an  abscess  of  the  right  ovary.  Dr.  Tweedie  met' 
with  an  ovarial  abscess  of  the  size  of  an  orange, 
where  the  prominent  symptoms  were  incontrolla' 
ble  vomiting  and  sympathetic  fever.  {Cyclop,  of, 
Pract.  Med.,  art.  Abscess^  I  have  seen  several 
instances  of  ovarial  cysts  which  had  become  in-ji 
flamed  after  tapping,  and  secreted  a  puriform' 
fluid.  A  woman  had  an  ovarial  tumour,  sup- 
posed to  be  an  ovarial  dropsy.  'After  death  the 
cyst  was  found  to  contain  twenty  pints  of  well ' 
formed  pus.     {North  Amer.  Med.  Joum.,  1826.) 

In  one  case  an  abscess  communicated  with 
the  coecum,  to  which  and  the  parietes  of  the  ab- 
domen the  omentum  had  become  firmly  adhe- 
rent. In  this  manner  a  circumscribed  cavity 
was  formed,  containing  ill-conditioned  pus  and 
three  or  four  seeds  of  fruit,  covered  by  earthy  in- 
crustations. {Abercrombie  on  Dis.  of  the  Stoni' 
ach,  &c.,  p.  338.) 

Abscesses  of  the  liver  are  more  common  in 
hot  than  temperate  chmates.  Frequently  the 
Uver  becomes  adherent  to  the  neighbouring  parts, 
and  then  the  matter  may  be  discharged  through 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  or  into  the  colon, 
stomach,  duodenum,  or  gall-bladder ;  from  which 
latter  the  pus  may  descend  by  the  biliary  duct 
into  the  bowels,  and  be  discharged  per  anum,  an 
instance  of  which  is  recorded  by  Malpighi.  Ab- 
scesses of  the  liver  have  been  known  to  make 
their  way  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  pleura, 
or  into  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  so  that  the  pus 
was  coughed  up.  Andral  refers  to  one  case, 
where  an  abscess  of  the  liver  communicated  witii 
the  vena  cava,  and  to  another,  where  it  burst 
into  the  pericardium,  {Anat.  Pathol,  t.  ii.,  p. 
601.)  At  the  request  of  the  late  Dr.  Pinckard,  I 
examined  the  body  of  a  woman,  in  whose  hver 
there  were  nearly  three  pints  of  pus ;  the  case 
was  remarkable  on  account  of  the  gall-bladder 
having  been  annihilated,  with  the  exception  of  a 
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trivial  portion  of  its  fundus,  which  is  now  in  my 


The  kidney  may  be  the  seat  of  acute  or  chron- 
ic abscess.  Sometimes  the  quantity  of  matter  is 
small,  and  the  texture  of  the  organ  but  little 
changed.  In  other  examples,  the  suppuration 
may  be  so  copious  that  none  of  the  original 
structure  of  the  kidney  is  left,  excepting  its  cap- 
sular investment,  wliich  is  expanded  into  a  cyst 
of  considerable  size,  and  filled  with  pus.  I  at- 
tended with  Mr.  Baker,  of  Staines,  an  old  man, 
who  had  symptoms  somewhat  like  those  of 
stone,  and  one  of  whose  kidneys  was  found,  after 
death,  converted  into  a  cyst  containing  about  a 
pint  of  purulent  fluid.  As  Andral  observes,  re- 
nal abscesses  are  sometimes  so  large  that  they 
maybe  felt  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen. 
{Anat.  Pathol,  t.  ii.,  p.  633.) 

Abscesses  of  the  kidney  may  burst  in  the  loins, 
or  make  their  v(^ay  into  the  peritoneum,  the  ure- 
ter, or  the  colon.  ' 

Mr.  Loudon,  of  Leamington,  sent  me  the  par- 
ticulars of  a  case  where  the  pulsations  of  the 
aorta  against  a  diseased  Uver,  extending  across 
the  epigastrium,  and  occasioning  a  well-defined 
tumour  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  had  been  mis- 
taken for  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  wliich  vessel 
was  found  perfectly  sound  after  death. 

I  once  visited  with  Mr.  Miller,  of  Keppel- 
street,  a  thin  old  man  for  retention  of  urine, 
where  the  tumour,  formed  by  distended  bladder 
above  the  pubes,  was  attended  with  regular  and 
strong  pulsations,  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
arteries. 

I  once  attended  with  the  late  Mr.  Ramsden  a 
boy  in  Christ's  Hospital,  who  had  a  considerable 
abscess  in  the  lumbar  region,  attended  with  dis- 
tinct and  forcible  pulsations,  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  aorta. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  I  was  also  consulted 
by  Mr.  Gilbertson,  of  Egham,  in  a  case  where 
an  enormous  abscess  in  the  epigastric  region 
was  accompanied  by  pulsations  as  strong  and 
synchronous  with  those  of  the  heart  as  the  throb- 
bings  of  an  aortic  aneurism. — C] 

[ABSCESS  (from  the  Latin  abscesszis).  A 
collection  of  purulent  fluid  in  the  texture  or  sub- 
stance of  any  part  of  the  body  capable  of  suppu- 
ration. If  the  pus  is  not  within  the  tissue,  but 
merely  poured  out  into  some  regular  and  natural 
cavity  of  the  body,  where  it  forms  an  accumula- 
tion, the  case  is  said  to  be  one  oipundcnt  effusion., 
■or  of  suppuration  in  the  particular  cavity  affected, 
whether  lined  by  a  mucous,  a  synovial,  or  a  se- 
rous membrane.  When,  however,  the  purulent 
matter  is  formed  by  a  mucous  membrane,  where 
it  invests  any  surface,  passage,  or  duct,  from 
which  it  is  promptly  voided  externally,  without 
producing  any  accumulation,  the  patient  is  said 
to  have  a  purulent  discharge.  Familiar  exam- 
ples of  this  are  seen  in  gonorrhoea  and  purulent 
ophthalmia. 

When  purulent  matter  is  confined,  and  not  in- 
filtrated through  the  structure  of  an  organ,  it 
constitutes  an  abscess,  the  boundary  of  which  is 
formed  either  by  the  tissue  of  the  organ  itself, 
or  by  what  is  termed  an  accidental  tissue.  In 
both  cases,  the  formation  of  the  boundary  is  ac- 
complished by  the  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph, 
which  in  the  former  produces  the  union  and 
consolidation  of  the  tiss\ies  of  the  organ  in  itn- 
mediate  contact  with  the  pus,  and  thus  j)revents 
its  diffusion  ;  in  the  latter  it  forms  a  more  or  less 
perfect  membrane  over  the  whole  of  the  siurface 
from  which  the  punilent  secretion  has  \n\on 
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place ;  and  hence  the  pus  being  enclosed,  as  in 
a  shut  sac,  the  abscess  is  sometimes  said  to  be 
encysted. 

The  cysts  of  abscesses  have  the  power  of  ab 
sorption.  In  this  manner,  the  occasional  disper- 
sion and  subsidence  of  an  abscess,  without  either 
bursting  or  being  opened,  is  accounted  for.  The 
cysts  must  evidently  be  also  secreting  surfaces ; 
for,  after  the  pus  has  been  discharged,  the  cavity 
is  soon  filled  with  puiailent  fluid  again. 

Abscesses  cannot  be  produced  in  certain  tex- 
tures. Thus,  they  cannot  take  place  in  the 
dense  structure  of  fibrous  or  cartilaginous  tissue, 
nor  in  that  of  serous  membranes.  When  pus  is 
discharged  from  these  tissues,  it  is  effused  either 
upon  their  surfaces,  or  into  the  cavities  which 
they  invest ;  but  abscess  never  forms  in  their 
proper  substance.  It  is  the  prevailing  doctrine, 
that  abscess  can  take  place  only  in  parts  into 
which  cellular  tissue  enters  as  one  of  their  con- 
stituents ;  and  that  this  tissue  is  more  frequently 
the  seat  of  abscess  than  any  other.  John  Hunt- 
er explained  that  abscess  is  more  common  in  su 
perficial  than  deep-seated  cellular  tissue. 

For  an  account  of  the  tendency  of  abscesses 
to  make  their  way  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  or 
into  a  passage  Uned  by  mucous  membrane ;  the 
theory  of  suppuration  ;  qualities  of  pus  ;  the  gen- 
eral symptoms  and  treatment  of  abscesses  ;  and 
other  topics  relating  to  this  interesting  subject,' 
see  Suppuration. 

It  is  a  contested  point  whether  an  abscess  can 
ever  take  place  unpreceded  by  inflammation. 
Although  John  Hunter  has  a  section  in  his  work 
on  the  blood,  entitled  "Collections  of  Matter 
without  Inflammation,"  yet  his  doctrines  are  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  suppuration  being  an  effect 
of  inflammation.  At  the  present  day,  I  believe 
the  best  pathologists  would  mostly  concur  on 
this  point  with  Hunter.  Thus  Dupuytren  af- 
firms that  an  abscess  is  never  a  primary  disease, 
but  invariably  the  effect  or  termination  of  a  more 
or  less  intense  and  extensive  inflammation  of  the 
living  tissues.  "  Whenever,"  says  he,  "  suppu- 
ration is  observed  in  any  part  of  our  organization, 
whatever  may  be  the  qualities  of  the  matter,  we 
may  be  sure  that  some  kind  of  irritation,  acute 
or  chronic,  apparent  or  concealed,  must  have  ex- 
isted or  must  yet  exist,  either  in  the  situation 
occupied  by  the  purulent  collection,  or  in  some 
remote  part  which  communicates  with  this  point, 
and  is  the  source  from  which  the  matter  is  de- 
rived." Dupuytren  maintains  that  this  proposi- 
tion is  founded  on  the  most  accurate  pathological 
investigations,  and  admits  of  no  exception,  what- 
ever may  have  been  asserted  respecting  collec- 
tions of  pus,  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  sub- 
stances absorbed  and  circulated  for  a  time  in  the 
vascular  system.  Whether  abscesses  form  slow- 
ly or  quickly ;  whether  they  attain  a  considerable 
size  or  remain  within  narrow  limits  ;  or  whether 
they  contain  pus  of  one  quality  or  another,  in- 
flammation of^  more  or  less  intensity,  according 
to  circumstances,  seems  to  Dupuytren,  and,  I 
may  say,  to  the  greatest  number  of  modem  pa- 
thologists, to  be  always  being  concerned  in  their 
production.  To  this  subject,  however,  1  shall 
return  in  considering  particularly  the  process  of 
suppuration,  under  which  head  the  formation, 
symptoms,  and  treatment  of  alKoces.srs  generally 
will  be  described.  (Sec;  also  Antkitm,  Anus, 
Bubo,  Empyema,  Hypopium,  Lumbak  Abscess. 
Mammary  Absckss,  Phlebitis,  Scrofula, and 
Whitlow.)— C]  ,  ^    ,       ,  . 

[ABSOKPTION.   The  source  of  the  lymph  M 
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less  certain  than  that  of  the  chyle ;  for,  even  at 
the  present  day,  M.  Magendie,  influenced  by  the 
possibihty  of  injecting  the  lymphatics  from  the 
arteries,  and  by  the  uniform  nature  of  the  Ijrmph, 
and  its  analogy  to  the  blood,  professes  a  belief, 
which  was  common  many  years  ago,  that  it  is 
not  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  old  par- 
ticles of  the  body,  nor  by  fluids  absorbed  from  va- 
rious surfaces,  but  that  it  is  composed  of  the 
thinner  parts  of  the  blood,  which,  instead  of  re- 
turning by  the  veins  to  the  heart,  pass  into  the 
lymphatics,  and  are   conveyed  to   that   organ 
through  the  thoracic  duct.    The  lacteals  cer- 
tainly have  little  disposition  to  take  up  anything 
but  chyle ;  but,  as  Dr.  Bostock  has  explained, 
"  the  lymphatics  are  capable  of  absorbing  a  great 
variety  of  substances,  differing  from  each  other 
most  widely  in  their  nature,  so  that  it  would  al- 
most appear  as  if,  by  a  certain  mode  of  applica- 
tion, any  substance  might  be  forced  into  them. 
Nor  (says  Dr.  Bostock)  is  this  conclusion  affect- 
ed by  the  hypothesis  of  M.  Magendie ;  for,  al- 
though we  might  agree  with  him  in  supposing 
that,  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  system,  the 
veins  are  the  principal,  or  even  the  sole  instru- 
ments in  removing  the  materials  of  which  the 
body  is  composed,  yet  we  have  unequivocal  evi- 
dence that,  when  certain  poisonous  or  medici- 
nal agents  are  appUed  to  their  extremities,  they 
may  be  received  or  forced  into  them,  and  con- 
veyed into  the  circulation.    The  case  of  me- 
tallic or  other  medicinal  substances  that  are  ta- 
ken up  by  the  lymphatics,  may  appear  to  be  less 
difficult  to  explain,  because  the  absorption  is  gen- 
erally produced  by  friction,  or  some  mechanical 
process,  which  may  be  supposed  to  force  the  sub- 
stance into  the  mouths  of  the  vessels,  or  to  pro- 
duce an  erosion  of  the  epidermis,  which  may  en- 
able the  substances  to  come  into  more  immedi- 
ate contact  with  the  mouths  of  the  vessels.    We 
may  also  imagine  that,  when  the  component 
parts  of  the  body  are  brought  into  close  approxi- 
mation with  their  capillary  extremities,  they  are 
then  taken  up  in  the  same  way  that  the  chyle  is 
absorbed  from  the  intestines."     {Elem.  Syst.  of 
Physiol,  vol.  ii.,  p.  583.)     Many  physiologists 
have  Uttle  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  fluids  can 
be  taken  up  by  the  lymphatics,  but  rather  stag- 
ger at  the  notion  of  this  being  also  the  case  with 
the  hardest  solids.    Others,  however,  accommo- 
date their  creed  to  both  hypotheses,  reconciling 
themselves  to  them  by  the  argument  that,  if  the 
minute  capillary  arteries  can  secrete  this  dense, 
hard  matter,  the  small  lymphatics  can  remove  it. 
One  example  is  not  more  difficult  to  comprehend 
than  the  other.    Yet  such  reasoning  throws  lit- 
tle light  on  the  questions,  how  are  the  sohds  pre- 
pared for  absorption,  and  in  what  manner  are 
they  taken  up?    These,  in  fact,  remain  com- 
pletely unanswered. 

"  What  (inquires  a  judicious  physiologist)  are 
we  to  conceive  of  the  "intimate  nature  of  this  op- 
eration ?  If  solution  of  the  substance  be  neces- 
sary, we  are  at  a  loss  to  find  a  proper  solvent ; 
many  of  the  substances  are  insoluble  in  water,  or 
in  the  serous  fluid  which  is  found  in  the  vessels ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  perhaps  not  easy 
to  conceive  how  the  substances  can  be  absorbed 
without  being  previously  dissolved,  and  still  more 
80  how  the  solids  can  have  their  texture  broken 
down,  and  enter  the  vessels,  particle  by  particle, 
as  it  were,  and  be  suspended  in  the  lymph  in  a 
state  of  extreme  comminution  ?"  These  difficul- 
ties some  physiologists,  including  Bichat,  endeav- 
our to  diminish  by  arguing  that  the  lymphatics 
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must  be  supposed  to  act  only  upon  the  element* 
of  every  texture,  and  that,  on  this  principle,  thei? 
absorption  of  solids  is  as  readily  inteUigible  a» 
that  of  fluids,  the  same  elements  frequently  con  \ 
tributing  to  the  composition  of  both.  ' 

While  parts  retain  the  vital  principle,  they  re- 
sist the  action  of  the  absorbents.  Dead  matter 
is  more  easily  acted  upon  by  the  absorbents  than 
living ;  and,  in  fact,  "  no  part  can  be  absorbed 
until  its  texture  is  destroyed,  and,  consequently, 
until  it  is  deprived  of  life.  No  substance  can 
possibly  enter  the  absorbents  while  it  retains  its 
aggregation,  so  that  it  necessarily  follows  that 
the  prehminary  step  to  the  absorption  of  the  body- 
is  its  decomposition."  {Bostock,  Elevu  Syst.  of 
Physiol,  vol.  ii.,  p.  585.)  This  able  physiologist 
afterward  explains,  that  by  the  death  of  a  part, 
preceding  its  absorption,  is  here  signified  only 
"  that  it  is  no  longer  under  the  influence  of  arte- 
rial action.  It  therefore  ceases  to  receive  the 
supply  of  matter  which  is  essential  to  the  sup- 
port  of  all  living  parts,  and  the  process  of  decom- 
position necessarily  commences."  A  better  ac- 
count of  the  subject  appears  to  be  that  which, 
dismissing  all  metaphysical  and  chemical  reflec- 
tions upon  the  supposed  death  and  decomposi- 
tion  of  parts  previously  to  their  absorption,  rep- 
resents the  absorbents  as  acting  directly  upon 
the  individual  atoms,  particles,  or  elements  of 
the  various  textures.  We  know  nothing  about 
the  vitahty  of  these  atoms  or  elements  in  their 
separate  capacity ;  supposing  them  to  possess  it, 
we  know  nothing  of  the  moment  when  they  part 
with  it  previously  to  their  entrance  into  the  ab- 
sorbent system,  just  as  we  are  completely  igno- 
rant both  of  the  manner  in  which  such  element- 
ary materials  acquire  the  vital  principle,  and  of 
the  exact  moment  when  they  become  thus  en- 
dued. 

It  appears  also,  from  various  observations  and 
experiments,  that  substances  may  enter  directly 
into  the  bloodvessels,  and  thus  get  at  once  into 
the  circulation,  or  else  be  conveyed  from  the 
surface  on  which  they  are  placed,  through  it  and 
the  contiguous  tissues,  into  the  blood,  by  what 
M.  Magendie  terms  imbibition.  In  both  these 
modes,  it  is  inferred  that  absorption  does  not  ne- 
cessarily require  any  action  or  assistance  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels  themselves,  the  commence- 
ment of  which,  upon  every  surface  and  in  every 
texture,  by  innumerable  orifices  or  mouths,  is  not 
regarded  by  some  distinguished  physiologists  of 
the  present  day  as  a  doctrine  by  any  means  well 
estabUshed.  Of  course,  what  Hunter  would  ex- 
plain on  this  principle,  they  would  refer  to  im- 
bibition, in  which  the  absorbed  matter  passes 
through  the  textures  of  parts  into  the  circulation, 
or  else  gets  more  directly  into  the  bloodvessels. 
-C.]. 

[AMAUROSIS.  Here  the  endermic  apphca- 
tion  of  strychnia  deserves  to  be  remembered. 

In  the  amaurosis  suddenly  formed  by  exposure  to 
vivid  light  or  lightning,  we  may  clear  out  the  ah 
mentary  canal  with  an  active  dose  of  calomel 
and  jalap.  BUsters  may  then  be  applied  above 
the  eyebrows  ;  and  if  these  fail,  electricity,  or  the 
external  use  of  str>'chnia,  may  be  tried.  (See 
Middlemore  on  Dis.  of  the  Eye,  vol.  ii.)  In  such 
cases  Magendie  would  probably  rub  an  ammwri- 
ated  ointment  over  the  frontal  nerve. 

In  amaurosis  from  the  gradual  effect  of  any  expo- 
sure of  the  eye  to  vivid  light,  or  of  hard  study  by 
light  of  lamps  or  candles,  the  foregoing  treatment 
would,  I  think,  be  less  likely  to  answer.  Here 
a  slow  inflaimnation  of  the  retina  has  probably 
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been  going  on,  followed  by  structural  changes, 
the  only  chance  of  removing  which  must  depend 
upon  depletion,  mercury,  and  perfect  rest  of  the 
organ.  (See  Mackenzie  on  Dis.  of  the  Eye,  p. 
928.)  . 

In  periodical  amaurosis,  attended  with  serious 
impairment  or  loss  of  vision,  returning  daily, 
weekly,  or  monthly,  or  at  irregular  intervals,  the 
eye  being  little  or  not  at  all  affected  in  the  inter- 
mediate periods,  the  best  means  of  cure  are 
bleeding,  purgatives,  and  counter  irritation.  This 
treatment  is  especially  applicable  to  hemeralopia. 

In  amaurosis  excited  by  dentition,  the  gums  may 
be  divided,  mild  laxatives  and  small  doses  of 
sirup  of  poppies  given,  and  the  child  put  into  a 
warm  bath.  If  amaurosis  depend  upon  the  irri- 
tation of  a  carious  tooth,  this  should  be  extract- 
ed. 

For  amaurosis  from  a  partial  wound  or  laceration 
of  the  supra-orbital  nerve,  the  best  plan  is  to  make 
a  free  division  of  it. 

Of  late,  strychnia  has  been  employed  as  a  rem- 
edy for  amaurosis.  It  seems  to  Mr.  Middlemore 
that  its  use  should  be  confined  to  cases  in  which 
the  retina  is  in  a  state  of  atony  from  some  cause 
acting  directly  upon  its  texture,  or  upon  its  tex- 
ture through  the  medium  of  the  general  debility 
of  the  system.  At  all  events,  he  is  of  opinion 
that  it  should  not  be  resorted  to  when  there  is 
much  vascular  fulness  either  of  the  system  or 
the  retina,  or  a  tendency  to  inflammation.  Its 
eflfects  are  likevnse  to  be  most  carefully  watch- 
ed. An  atonic  state  of  the  retina,  or  of  some 
part  of  the  nervous  apparatus  of  the  eye,  pro- 
ductive of  amaurosis,  when  unconnected  with  a 
full  plethoric  habit  of  body,  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head,  or  any  tendency  to  apoplexy, 
or  any  structural  change  either  in  the  retina  or 
its  immediate  nervous  relations,  may  be  treated 
by  means  cf  strychnia,  particularly  if  tonics  and 
general  stimulants  have  been  already  unsuccess- 
fully tried.  The  bowels  are  to  be  first  freely 
opened,  and  aperient  medicine  occasionally  given 
during  the  use  of  strychnia.  Mr.  Middlemore 
puts  a  narrow  blister  above  the  eyebrow  of  the 
aiFected  eye,  or  above  each  eyebrow,  if  both  eyes 
are  involved ;  and  after  the  cuticle  and  serum 
have  been  removed,  sprinkles  a  small  quantity 
of  strychnia  upon  the  raw  surface,  commencing 
with  the  fourth  of  a  grain  upon  each  side.  If 
vision  be  not  improved,  this  quantity  may  be 
gradually  increased  to  two  grains ;  the  part  is 
also  dressed  with  savine  cerate.  The  strychnia 
is  applied  only  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
the  eyebrow  is  preferred  as  the  place  for  its  ac- 
tion, on  account  of  the  probable  special  effect  of 
the  strychnia  upon  the  supra-orbitary  nerve,  in 
addition  to  its  other  more  general  influence.  If 
strychnia  excite  great  local  uneasiness,  it  may 
be  blended  with  a  little  flour  or  powdered  opium. 
Mr.  Middlemore  observes,  that,  if  the  patient 
should  become  sensible  of  occasional  flasnes  of 
light  before  the  eye  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  this  treatment,  there  would  be  great  en- 
couragement to  persevere ;  but  that,  if  vision 
should  be  not  at  all  influenced  or  improved  after 
the  strychnia  had  been  tried  a  fortnight  in  sufl!i- 
ciently  powerful  but  not  imprudent  quantities,  it 
ought  to  be  discontinued.  Strychnia  appears  to 
him  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  case  of  miners 
whose  eyes  are  affected  with  incomplete  amau- 
rosis, and  who  have  been  accustomed  to  follow 
their  employment  by  means  of  a  very  feebin  light, 
and  also  to  cases  of  impaired  sensibility  of  the 
•xetina,  occasioned  by  too  great  a  delay  in  curing 


congenital  cataract.    (See  Middlemore  on.  Dis.  of 
the  Eye,  vol.  ii.,  p.  282.) 

Strychnia  has  also  been  presciibed  as  an  in 
temal  remedy  for  amaurosis. 

The  division  into  gouty  and  rheumatic  amau< 
rosis  is  more  than  doubtful. 

"  We  can  admit,"  says  Mr.  Lawrence, "  that  the 
nervous  structure  of  the  eye  may  be  diseased  in 
the  rheumatic  and  gouty,  as  well  as  in  other 
persons  ;  but  it  will  require  clearer  evidence  than 
we  possess  at  present  to  show  that  there  are  dis- 
tinct gouty  and  rheumatic  amauroses."  {Law 
rence.  Op.  cit.,  p.  491.) — C] 

[AMPUTATION.  Mortification  of  a  limb, 
after  operation  for  aneurism,  is  another  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  of  not  amputating  till  the 
mortification  has  stopped.  Where  also  gan- 
grene arises  from  the  obstruction  of  the  circula- 
tion by  an  aneurism  bursting,  and  its  blood  pass- 
ing copiously  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  limb, 
amputation  should  be  performed  without  delay, 
though  the  mortification  may  not  have  stopped- 
An  example  of  the  success  of  this  practice  1  have 
laid  before  the  profession.  (See  Med.  Chir, 
Trans.,  vol.  xvi.) 

DISEASED    JOINTS. 

Excluding  from  present  consideration  the  pro- 
posal to  undertake  the  excision  of  some  joints 
which  are  in  particular  states  of  injury  or  dis- 
ease, I  may  observe  that  scrofulous  joints,  with 
diseased  bones  and  distempered  ligaments  and 
cartilages,  is  another  case  in  which  amputation 
may  become  absolutely  necessary.  As  Mr.  Pott 
remarks,  there  is  one  circumstance  attending 
this  complaint  often  rendering  it  particularly  un- 
pleasant, which  is,  that  the  subjects  are  most 
frequently  young  children,  so  as  to  be  incapable 
of  determining  for  themselves,  which  inflicts  a 
distressing  task  on  their  nearest  relatives.  All 
the  efforts  of  physic  and  surgery  often  prove  ab- 
solutely ineffectual,  not  only  to  cure,  but  even 
to  retard  the  disease  in  question.  Notwith- 
standing many  cases  admit  of  cure,  numerous 
others  do  not.  The  disease  often  begins  in  the 
very  inmost  recesses  of  the  cellular  texture  of 
the  heads  of  the  bones,  forming  the  large  articu- 
lations, such  as  the  hip,  knee,  ankle,  and  elbow; 
the  bones  become  diseased  in  a  manner  which 
will  be  explained  in  the  article  Joints,  some- 
times with  great  pain  and  symptomatic  fever, 
sometimes  with  little  of  either,  at  least  in  the 
beginning.  The  cartilages  covering  the  ends  of 
these  bones,  and  designed  for  the  mobiUty  of 
these  joints,  are  totally  destroyed  ;  the  epiphyses 
in  young  subjects  are  either  partially  or  totally 
separated  from  the  said  bones  ;  the  Ugaments  of 
the  joints  are  so  thickened  and  spoil'-d  by  the 
distemper  as  to  lose  all  natural  appearance,  and 
become  quite  unfit  for  all  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  intended  :  the  parts  appointed  for  the 
secretion  of  the  synovia  become  distempered  in 
like  manner.  All  these  together  ftirnish  a  lar^e 
Quantity  of  stinking  sanious  matter,  which  is 
discharged  either  through  artilicial  openings 
made  for  the  purpose,  or  throi:ph  small  ulcera- 
ted ones.  These  openings  commonly  lead  to 
bones  which  are  diseased  through  th«^ir  whole 
texture.  When  the  disease  has  got  into  this 
state,  the  constant  piin,  irritation,  and  dischnrge 
bring  on  hectic  symntoms  of  the  moat  de.stnictivii 
kind,  such  as  total  loss  of  api)etife,  rest,  and 
strength,  profuse  night-sweat.s,  and  ai  profu8« 
purgings,  which  foil  all  the  etIorlH  of  medicine. 
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and  bring  the  patient  to  the  brink  of  destruction. 
(See  Pott  on  Amputation.) 

In  these  cases  amputation  is  attended  with 
more  success  when  performed  late  than  when 
undertaken  at  an  early  period,  before  the  dis- 
ease has  made  great  advances.  This  is  fortu- 
nate, as  it  affords  time  for  a  fair  trial  of  such 
remedies  as  are  best  calculated  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  disorder.    (See  Joints.) 

Whenever  the  disease  of  a  joint  is  hkely  to 
terminate  in  anchylosis,  amputation  should  not 
be  resorted  to,  as  a  cure  will  be  effected  without 
it.  (See  Anchylosis.)  In  deciding  to  ampu- 
tate or  not,  a  great  deal  will  depend  upon  the 
state  of  the  patient's  health  and  his  kind  of  con- 
stitution, as  well  as  upon  the  condition  of  the 
joint  itself.  Thus  Depuytren  relates  the  par- 
ticulars of  two  cases  of  diseased  elbow,  with  ul- 
ceration of  the  cartilages,  abscesses,  sinuses, 
&c.  In  one,  where  the  constitution  was  deci- 
dedly scrofulous,  the  hectic  disturbance  severe, 
the  emaciation  great,  and  the  strength  rapidly 
declining,  the  patient,  a  child,  could  only  be  saved 
by  amputation.  In  the  other  case,  where  the 
constitution  was  less  deranged  and  the  strength 
better  maintained,  Dupuytren  brought  the  dis- 
ease to  a  conclusion  by  anchylosis.  (See  Du- 
jmytren,  Clin.  Chir.,  t.  iv.,  p.  250.) 

Surgeons  should  generally  refuse  to  amputate 
limbs  merely  affected  with  stiffness  or  deformity. 
Operations  under  such  circumstances,  termed  by 
the  French  opirations  de  complaisance,  are  more 
frequently  followed  by  fatal  consequences  than 
amputations  in  more  urgent  cases.  (See  Depuy- 
tren, Clin.  Chir.,  t.  iv.,  p.  271.) 

The  ease  with  which  the  flow  of  blood  through 
the  leirgest  arteries  is  commanded  by  manual 
pressure,  is  a  fact  attested  by  Dupuytren,  who 
only  employed  the  instrument  which  he  terms 
the  compressor  in  a  few  special  cases.  (See 
JLegons  Orales,  <^-c.,  t.  iv.,  p.  377 ;  Elements,  part 
iii.,  p.  361 ;  and  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum,  vol. 
XX.,  p.  44.)  The  following  passage  explains  Mr. 
Xiston's  views  of  this  subject :  "  In  all  cases, 
and  in  all  situations  and  circumstances,  hemor- 
rhage can  be  restrained  during  the  completion  of 
the  incisions,  and  during  the  employment  of 
means  to  close  the  cut  ends  of  the  vessels,  by 
means  of  very  slight  but  exact  pressure  on  the 
trunk  of  the  principal  vessel.  (See  also  Dupuy- 
tren, Leipons  Orales  de  Clinique  Chir.,  t.  iv.,  p. 
382.)  The  point  at  which  this  should  be  applied 
should  be  at  as  short  a  distance  as  possible  above  the 
place  of  the  incision,  and,  at  the  same  time,  above 
the  origin  of  any  branches  which  must  be  cut.  Not 
the  shghtest  pressure  should  be  made  until  the 
instant  when  the  incisions  are  about  to  be  com- 
menced, so  that  no  venous  congestion  may  take 
place  in  the  limb.  All  the  blood  in  the  limb  be- 
low the  incisions  must  necessarily  be  lost.  The 
veins  are  more  easily  compressed  than  the  arte- 
lies  ;  and  pressure  made  a  short  time  before  the 
operation  may  arrest  the  return  of  blood,  while 
it  may  not  stop  its  influx.  Thus,  engorgement 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  limb  is  produced,  and  the 
quantity  of  blood  that  must  be  lost  is  increased. 
For  a  similar  reason,  pressure  sufficiently  firm  to 
stop  arterial  hemorrhage  is  to  be  continued  till 
the  principal  branches  are  tied,  and  then  entire- 
ly removed,  for  the  continuance  of  even  slight 
pressure  will  increase  the  flow  of  blood  from  the 
surface  of  the  stump — ^blood  flowing  in,  and  be- 
ing arrested  in  its  venous  return,  trickles  out 
through  the  open  ends  of  the  vein.  If  a  circular 
band  be  used  for  the  compression,  such  as  the 
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screw-tourniquet,  it  should  be  put  on  quickly, 
screwed  up  at  once,  and  then  themcisions  should 
not  be  delayed  one  instant."  The  doctrines  and 
practice  of  Baron  Dupuytren  I  will  notice  in  the 
article  Hemorrhage.  Baron  Dupuytren  did 
not  employ  the  common  tourniquet,  nor  any  kind 
of  compress  furnished  with  a  handle  (see  Legon* 
Orales  Clinique  Chir.,  t.  iv.,  p.  298)  ;  he  some- 
times av£iiled  himself  of  an  instrument  which  he 
termed  a  compressor,  and  which  makes  pressure 
only  on  two  opposite  points  of  the  limb.  (See 
Lemons  Orales,  cf-c,  t.  iv.,  p.  386.) 

VARIOUS  BAD  CONSEQUENCES  M.iY  FOLLOW  AM 
PUTATION ; 

As,  for  instance,  spasms  of  the  stump,  tetanus, 
hemorrhage,  severe  inflammation  of  the  stump, 
abscesses  and  extensive  sinuses,  inflanunation  of 
the  medullary  membrane,  necrosis  (see  B.  Phil- 
lips, in  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.  for  1833,  34,  p.  189)^ 
protrusion  of  the  bone,  phlebitis,  and  suppura- 
tion in  internal  organs  and  in  various  other  parts 
of  the  body,  hospital  gangrene,  neuromata,  &c. 
Of  these  several  complications,  which  may  either 
interrupt  cicatrization,  or  subject  the  patient  to 
great  and  protracted  suffering,  or  even  lead  to 
a  fatal  termination,  some  are  common  to  many 
operations,  others  restricted  to  that  which  is 
now  under  consideration;  some  arise  from  ex- 
ternal causes,  others  from  internal.  (See  Du- 
puytren, Legons  Orales,  t.  iv.,  p.  425.)  It  is  only 
necessary  to  enter  into  a  part  of  these  topics  in 
the  present  place,  because  the  others  more  prop- 
erly belong  to  the  articles  Hospital  Gangrene, 
Necrosis,  Phlebitis,  Stumps,  Suppuration, 
and  Tetanus. 

OF  neuromata  after  amputation. 
Sometimes  amputation  has  been  found  neces 
sary  a  second  time,  in  consequence  of  a  morbid 
protuberance  of  the  nerves  of  the  stump  —  a 
change  noticed  by  Mohnelli,  Morgagni,  Lower, 
Arnemann,  and  Prochaska,  and  always  attended 
with  excruciating  pain  and  great  irritability  of 
the  part,  and  sometimes  with  setraction  of  the 
skin  and  protrusion  of  the  bone.  According  to 
Mr.  Listen,  neuromata  are  more  frequent  after 
amputation  of  the  arm  and  forearm  than  other 
amputations.  The  disease  seems  to  him,  how- 
ever, to  be  less  common  than  formerly,  which  he 
refers  partly  to  flap-amputations  having  been 
more  extensively  adopted,  and  partly  to  the  meth- 
od of  tying  arteries,  so  as  to  include  nothing  else 
in  the  ligature.  In  the  forearm  I  have  never  seen 
a  neuroma  follow  amputation,  and  yet  almost  all 
the  operations  were  circular.  Sir  Astley  Coop- 
er, in  his  Lectures,  relates  one  instance  of  such 
a  stump  high  up  the  arm,  where,  upon  examina- 
tion of  the  part  near  the  axilla,  a  tumour  was  felt, 
which,  when  touched,  made  the  patient  jump  as 
if  he  had  been  electrified.  In  this  case,  as  the 
bone  protruded,  amputation  at  the  shoulder  was 
performed.  In  another  example,  where  a  leg- 
stump  was  in  a  painful,  irritable  state  from  a  sirxv- 
ilar  cause,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  effectually  rehe-\ed 
the  patient  by  removing  the  diseased  end  of  the 
posterior  tibial  nerve.  This  plan  should  always 
be  preferred  to  amputation,  when  it  presents  any 
chance  of  being  efficient.  In  a  third  instance, 
amputation  was  repeated  at  the  patient's  desire, 
and  the  nerves  were  found  enlarged,  forming  a 
ganglion  which  partly  rested  upon  the  extremity 
of  the  bone.  Such  a  degree  of  irritation  had 
been  produced  by  it,  that  no  part  of  the  stump 
could  be  touched  without  exciting  a  kind  of  eleu 
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trie  shock.  In  a  case  that  occurred  in-  the  Mid- 
dlesex Hospital,  amputation  of  the  thigh  was  per- 
formed a  second  time,  in  consequence  of  the  first 
stump  being  thus  diseased.  A  complete  gan- 
elion,  or  plexus  of  nerves,  was  found  closely  ad- 
hering to  the  removed  portion  of  bone  having  al- 
most the  appearance  of  cartilage.  The  os  fem- 
oris  was  of  an  unusually  small  size,  but  the  linea 
aspera  larger  than  natural.  (See  Lancet,  vol.  i , 
V  115-  vol  iii.,  p.  192.)  In  the  same  hospital, 
Mr  Mayo  also  amputated  at  the  hip,  on  account 
of  the  extreme  sufferings  caused  by  a  diseased 
state  of  the  nerves  of  a  thigh  stump.  (See  Neu- 
EOMA  )  For  some  observations  on  the  changes 
■which  occur  in  stumps  after  cicatrization,  see 
Stumps. 

OP  THE   OBLIQUE  OR  OVAL  AMPUTATION  OF 
THE   LEG. 

The  method  adopted  by  M.  Sedillot  consists  in 
dividing  the  integuments  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
leg  obUquely,  from  before  backward,  and  from 
below  upward.  The  knife  is  then  carried  round 
the  posterior  part  of  the  limb  to  its  inner  side 
from  behind  forward,  and  from  above  downward. 
The  division  of  the  integuments  is  next  com- 
pleted in  front  by  a  transverse  incision,  leaving 
an  oval  wound,  with  its  anterior  angle  truncated. 

The  only  diiference  in  the  process  of  M.  Bau- 
dens  from  that  of  M.  Sedillot  consists  in  making 
the  incision  through  the  skin  entirely  oval,  and 
letting  the  knife  descend  about  an  inch  lower 
down  in  front  than  behind. 

"  One  reason,"  says  M.  Malgaigne,  "  not  men- 
tioned by  any  writer,  makes  me  prefer  the  oval 
even  to  the  circular  method.  In  the  latter,  the 
principle  is  to  leave  the  integuments  sufficiently 
long  on  every  side  to  cover  one  half  of  the  stump. 
Now  the  posterior  integuments,  on  the  retraction 
of  the  muscles,  reach  the  centre  of  the  wound 
more  readily  than  the  integuments  in  front, 
which  have  to  pass  and  bend  over  the  end  of  the 
tibia.  The  object  then  can  only  be  fulfilled  by 
allowing  a  greater  length  to  the  skin  in  front." — 
{Manuel  de  Mid.  Opdr.,  p.  293.) 

Oval  amputation  of  the  leg  seems  to  me  the 
most  tedious  and  painful  of  all  the  modes  hither- 
to proposed  of  removing  this  part  of  the  limb. 
Nor  can  it  be  necessary,  if  care  be  taken  in  the 
other  methods  to  save  a  sufficiency  of  the  integ- 
uments in  front  of  the  limb,  as  advised  in  the  de- 
scriptions already  given  of  those  operations. 

AMPUTATION  AT  THE  ELBOW-JOINT. 

Dupuytren,  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  the 
principle  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  upper 
extremity  should  always  be  saved,  revived  the 
practice  of  amputating  at  the  elbow  whenever 
the  state  of  this  joint  and  of  the  soft  parts  admit- 
ted of  such  operation.  The  forearm  being  slight- 
ly bent,  a  double-edged  knife  is  introduced  trans- 
versely in  front  of  the  joint  from  one  condyle  to 
the  other,  and  a  llap  made  of  the  soft  parts  of  the 
tipper  and  anterior  part  of  the  forearm.  The  flap 
is  now  reflected,  tlie  capsular  and  lateral  liga- 
ments cut,  and  the  operation  finished  by  the  sur- 
geon sawing  through  the  olecranon  from  before 
backward.  The  brachial  artery  is  not  divided, 
out  the  radial  and  ulnar.  The  bleeding  vessels 
having  been  secured,  the  flap  is  brought  over  the 
end  of  the  humerus,  and  secured  in  this  position 
with  long  straps  of  adhesive  plaster. 

When  there  is  not  a  sufficiency  of  .soft  parts 
left  for  an  interior  flap,  Dupuytren  used  to  ampu- 
tate at  the  elVjow  with  the  circular  method,  the 
ftrst  incision  through  the  skin  and  fascia  being 
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begun  three  finger-breadths  below  the  condyles^ 
The  integuments  and  fascia  were  the  a  drawn 
upward,  the  knife  applied  just  below  the  edge, 
and  the  muscles  divided  down  to  the  bone.  By 
next  carrying  the  knife  a  Uttle  upward,  and  sep 
arating  the  soft  parts  from  the  bones,  the  joint 
was  reached,  and  opened  by  cutting  the  lateral 
ligaments  and  forepart  of  the  capsule.  The  op- 
eration was  completed  by  dividing  the  olecranon 
with  the  saw.  (See  Dupuytren,  Legons  Or  ales  de 
Clinique  Chir.,  t.  iv.,  p.  316.)  Amputation  at  the 
elbow  was  practised  by  Dupuytren  in  ten  or 
twelve  examples  with  great  success,  and  the 
method  is  highly  commended  by  Mr.  Liston. 
(See  Elem.  of  Surgery,  part  iii.,  p.  381.) 

[Dr.  John  Kearney  Rodgers,  of  New-York,  hag 
twice  amputated  at  the  elbow,  once  after  the 
method  of  Dupuytren,  and  once  removing  the  ol- 
ecranon during  the  operation.— Reese.] 

AMPUTATION  AT  THE  WRIST,  OR    RADIO-CARPAL 
ARTICULATION. 

The  hand  maybe  amputated  at  the  joint  of  the 
wrist  whenever  the  disease  does  not  extend  too 
high,  and  a  flap  can  be  made  either  from  the  in- 
teguments of  the  back  of  the  hand  or  from  those 
of  the  palm.  Lisfranc  makes  both  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior  flap.  The  circumstances  of  the 
case  should  determine  the  choice.  Here  ampu- 
tation may  also  be  done  by  the  circular  incision. 
The  scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform  bones 
form  a  convexity  which  is  almost  entirely  re- 
ceived in  the  concavity  of  the  radius,  the  ulna 
having  no  connexion  with  this  joint  except 
through  the  intervention  of  the  triangular  liga- 
ment, and  to  the  extent  of  about  four  lines. 
The  styloid  processes  of  the  radius  and  ulna  can. 
be  readily  felt,  and  below  them  the  articulation 
commences ;  but,  as  Malgaigne  observes,  the  di- 
rection of  the  joint  is  less  easily  determined ;  and 
if,  while  the  hand  is  extended,  the  wrist  itself  be 
alternately  bent  and  extended,  these  motions  will 
take  place  in  the  medio-carpal  articulation,  into 
which  the  surgeon  might  erroneously  carry  the 
knife.  The  following  are  the  instructions  given 
by  M.  Malgaigne  for  the  avoidance  of  this  mis- 
take: 

1.  If  the  hand  be  extended  very  much  back- 
ward, the  apex  of  the  angle  formed  with  the  fore- 
arm will  denote  the  radio-parpal  articulation. 

2.  The  transverse  projection  of  the  radius  for- 
ward may  also  be  felt,  the  joint  being  one  line  be- 
low it,  and  about  five  lines  above  the  cutaneous 
wrinkle  between  the  palm  and  the  forearm. 

3.  The  situations  of  the  ends  of  the  styloid 
processes  being  determined,  and  a  line  drawn 
across  from  one  to  the  other,  the  middle  of  the 
joint  will  be  two  lines  and  a  half  above  such 
transverse  lines. 

4.  If  only  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  is 
perceptible,  that  of  the  ulna  is  known  not  to  de- 
scend so  far  as  it  by  two  lines ;  and  the  middle 
of  the  joint  is  three  or  four  lines  higher.— (/.  F. 
Malgaigne,  Manuel  de  Mid.  Opir.,  p.  324.) 

The  projection  of  the  pisiform  and  cunciforni 
bones  beyond  the  level  of  the  iialiiuir  surfaces  of 
the  radius  and  ulna  must  be  n^rnembcrcd  in  the 
operation.  ,  ^ 

Amputation  by  the  circular  method  IS  performed 
as  follows:  An  assi.slant  draw.s  up  the  inter- 
ments, and  the  surgeon  makes  an  incision 
through  them  all  round  the  wrist,  a1)0ut  nii  men 
below  the  styloid  ywcvaw^.  'Vhv.  skin  may  now 
be  easily  retrartecl  nearly  as  high  n.s  the  joint ;  a 
.second  incision,  made  so  as  to  leave  the  pisUorm 
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and  cuneilbmi  bones  just  beyond  it,  divides  all 
the  tendons  on  a  level  with  the  retracted  skin. 
The  joint  is  then  to  be  cut  into  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  under  the  guidance  of  the  correspond- 
ing styloid  process,  and  the  knife  directed  through 
the  articulation  in  a  line  answering  to  the  poste- 
rior convexity  of  the  scaphoid,  lunar,  and  cunei- 
form bones.  The  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  are 
now  to  be  tied,  but  the  interosseous  here  seldom 
requires  a  ligature.  The  wound  is  to  be  closed 
with  the  Une  of  it  in  the  transverse  direction,  and 
the  stump  placed  in  a  depending  position,  so 
*hat,  iJf  suppuration  take  place  in  the  tendinous 
hec3e  or  under  the  fascia,  the  matter  may  not 
pass  far  up  the  hmb. 

In  the  dovhle-flap-amputation,  as  executed  by 
Lisfranc,  the  hand  and  forearm  are  placed  in  the 
supine  position,  and  supported  by  an  assistant, 
who  at  the  same  time  makes  pressure  on  the 
radial  and  ulnar  arteries.  The  surgeon,  with  a 
narrow  knife,  transfixes  the  soft  parts  on  a  level 
with  the  styloid  processes,  and  from  the  radius 
towards  the  ulna,  or  from  the  ulna  towards  the 
radius,  according  as  he  is  operating  on  the  right 
or  on  the  left  limb.  The  knife  is  then  carried 
along  the  anterior  surface  of  the  carpus,  and  its 
edge  inclined  forward  so  as  to  make  a  semilunar 
flap  about  two  inches  in  length.  This  flap  being 
held  back,  another  very  similar  one  is  made  on 
the  back  of  the  wrist ;  the  extensor  tendons  are 
then  to  be  cut  through  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
articulation,  the  joint  opened  just  below  one  of 
the  styloid  processes,  and  the  disarticulation  fin- 
ished as  in  the  circular  method. 

When  the  soft  parts  are  so  diseased  that  two 
flaps  cannot  be  saved,  the  operation  may  be  done 
with  a  single  one,  which  should  then  be  made 
somewhat  longer. 

[In  several  cases  of  injury  from  the  bursting 
of  firearms,  by  reason  of  the  laceration  of  integ- 
uments on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  wrist,  it  has 
been  found  impracticable  to  have  but  one  flap, 
and  that  brought  from  the  back  of  the  wrist.  In 
these  cases  of  amputation  at  the  joint,  I  have  not 
met  with  any  impediment  in  making  a  good 
stump.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  pref- 
erable in  all  cases  to  amputate  at  the  wrist  for 
injuries  of  the  hand,  instead  of  operating  mid- 
way upon  the  forearm  or  above  the  wrist,  as 
some  surgeons  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing. 
Not  only  is  there  less  trouble  in  healing  the 
stump  over  the  end  of  the  radius  than  over  the 
ends  of  two  bones,  but  fewer  ligatures  are  re- 
quired, seldom  more  than  two ;  and,  what  is  still 
more  important,  the  patient  will  find  the  stump 
more  useful  to  him  in  after  life. — Reese.] 

AMPUTATION   AT   THE    IIIP-JOINT. 

The  propriety  of  the  operation  in  desperate 
cases  is  now  perfectly  estabhshed. 

Thus,  as  M.  Velpeau  observes,  a  comminuted 
fracture,  an  osteo-sarcoma,  a  spina-ventosa,  any 
incurable  disease  of  the  femur  extending  above 
its  shaft ;  gangrene  ;  in  short,  any  disease  reach- 
ing to  the  vicinity  of  the  hip,  and  so  serious  as 
to  require  the  removal  of  the  limb,  are  cases  for 
amputation  at  this  joint,  provided  the  acetabulum 
and  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  be  unaffected.  It  is 
indispensable  for  gunshot  wounds  of  the  upper 
third  of  the  thigh,  combined  with  fracture.  (See 
Nouv.  Elim.  de  MM.  Opdr.,  t.  i.,  p.  516.)  It  was 
performed  by  Mr.  Mayo  for  a  neuralgic  affection 
of  a  thigh  stump. 

AMPUTATION   AT   THE    SHOULDER-JOINT. 

The  head  of  the  humerus  represents  nearly 
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the  half  of  a  sphere,  scarcely  one  third  of  which 
is  received  by  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapul 
the  rest  being  contained  in  the  exceedingly  loo! 
capsule  of  this  articulation.    The  articular  su 
faces  are  held  together  principally  by  the  deltoi( 
supra-spinatus  and  infra-spinatus,  teres  mino: 
and  sub-scapularis  muscles.    The  joint  is  al 
very  much  strengthened  by  the  tendon  of  tl 
long  head  of  the  biceps,  and  by  the  accesso 
ligament  extending  from  the  acromion  to  t 
upper  part  of  the  humerus.    Above  the  articul 
tion  is  a  kind  of  osseo-fibrous  arch,  formed  b" 
the  acromion,  the  coracoid  process,  and  the  ligi 
ment  stretched  between  them.    This  arch  pn 
jects  more  than  an  inch  in  front  of  the  glenoi 
cavity,  and  descends  farther  in  the  directii 
backward  than  in  that  forward.     (See  /. 
Malgaigne,  Manuel  de  MM.  Opdr.,  n.  328.)     If  W( 
examine  the  anatomy  of  the  shoulder  from  abov( 
downward,  vve  first  meet  with  the  deltoid  mui 
cle,  covered  by  the  integuments,  some  fibn 
of  the  platysma,  and  a  very  thin  fascia.    Thei 
we  come  to  a  loose  cellular  tissue,  the  ten 
dons  of  the  supra-spinatus,  infra-spinatus,  sul 
scapularis,  and  teres  minor,  the  accessory  li; 
ment  and  fibrous  capsule,  and  the  tendon 
the  long  head  of  the  biceps.    Lower  down  W( 
arrive  at  the  scapular  portion  of  the  triceps  ;  ai 
then  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves,  the  axillai 
vessels  ;  and,  under  the  skin,  the  pectoraUs  m 
jor,  the  latissimus  dorsi,  and  the  teres  majc 
The  apex  of  the  acromion  is  very  perceptibl 
just  above  the  cushion  of  the  shoulder,  as  we! 
as  the  coracoid  process  more  towards  the  chest. 
Between  these  bony  points  is  situated  a  triangu- 
lar interval,  useful  to  be  recollected  by  the  pra( 
tical  surgeon,  bounded  outward  and  downwa 
by  the  head  of  the  humerus  ;  above  by  the  clavi' 
cle  and  acromion,  or,  rather,  by  the  coraco-acro- 
mial  hgament ;  and  inwardly  by  the  coracoid 
process  itself.    This  is  the  place  where  the  joint 
may  be  at  once  cut  into  without  any  impedi 
ment  from  the  bones ;  and  it  is  on  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  fact  that  Lisfranc  proposed  one  of  his 
methods  of  amputating  at  the  shoulder.    When 
the  posterior  border  of  the  axilla  is  reflected  to- 
wards the  scapula,  as  Velpeau  observes,  the 
knife  may  be  made  to  pass  below  the  acromion 
into  the  superior  and  external  part  of  the  joint. 
In  some  persons,  the  acromion  is  much  more 
prominent  than  in  others ;  and  occasionally  it  is 
considerably  depressed,  so  that  its  humeral  as- 
pect forms  a  deep  concavity.    In  childhood  it  is 
cartilaginous ;  and  Velpeau  found  it  in  two  adult 
bodies  separable  by  a  very  slight  effort,  as  an 
epiphysis  from  the  spine  of  the  scapula.     {Vel- 
peau, Nouv.  EUm.,  t.  i.,  p.  428.)    The  course  of 
the  circumflex  arteries,  that  of  the  circumflex 
nerve ;  the  situation  of  the  accessory  ligament 
extended  from  the  acromion  to  the  humerus ; 
and,  in  particular,  the  origin  and  track  of  the  ten- 
don of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps,  between  the 
filbrous  capsule  and  the  synovial  membrane  into 
the  bicipital  groove  of  the  humerus ;  the  mode 
in  which  the  capsule  is  attached  to  the  humerus 
just  below  its  anatomical  neck ;  the  very  open 
angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  head  with 
the  shaft  of  the" bone  ;  and  the  circular  shape  of 
its  head,  requiring  an  incision  of  corresponding 
figure  for  the  prompt  division  of  tho  fibrous  cap- 
sule, are  all  interesting  points  of  surgical  anat- 
omy, without  a  due  knowledge  of  which  a  sur- 
geon cannot  amputate  at  the  shoulder  with  skill 
and  judgment. 
The  principal  methods  of  amputating  at  the 
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anouldcr  are  comprised  under  four  varieties  : 
Ist,  the  operation  with  one  flap ;  2d,  with  two 
flaps  ;  3d,  by  the  oval  method  (Scoutteten) ;  4th, 
by  a  circular  incision  {Alanson,  San^o7i,  &c.). 
Here  one  fact  merits  particular  attention,  name- 
ly, that  no  mode  of  amputating  at  the  shoulder 
can  be  exclusively  employed  in  all  the  cases  re- 
quiring the  operation,  because  the  soft  parts 
around  the  joint  are  frequently  destroyed,  or 
rery  mucli  injured  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent, 
so  that  the  surgeon  is  obliged  to  save  skin  and 
muscles  wherever  he  can  find  them.  On  this 
point  Dupuytren  fully  agrees  with  the  surgeons 
of  the  British  army. 

AMPUTATION  OF  THE  FINGERS  AND  OTHER 
PARTS  OF  THE  HAND. 

Amputation  of  the  fingers,  or  parts  of  them,  is 
performed  with  one  or  with  two  flaps,  or  with  a 
circular  or  an  oval  incision,  and  frequently  re- 
quired, either  primarily  or  secondarily,  on  ac- 
count of  various  accidents  and  diseases,  as  com- 
minuted fracture,  onychia  maligna,  necrosis,  &c. 
The  best  surgeons  all  agree  with  Mr.  Sharp,  that 
in  general  the  operation  is  most  conveniently 
performed  in  their  articulations,  though  excep- 
tions sometimes  occur  in  which  it  may  be  done 
elsewhere,  and  the  phalanx  divided  with  the  cut- 
ting-pliers. Thus  it  occasionally  happens  that 
either  the  distal  or  the  middle  phalanx  is  torn  off, 
and  the  end  of  the  proximate  phalanx  exposed : 
here,  instead  of  removing  the  whole  of  the  mid- 
dle or  of  the  proximate  phalanx  (as  the  case  may 
be),  it  will  often  suffice  to  take  away  the  de- 
nuded portion  of  it  with  the  cutting-pliers,  and 
save  a  proper  flap  for  covering  the  end  of  the  re- 
maining part.  As  Mr.  Listen  has  explained,  it 
is  sometimes  desirable  to  save  as  much  as  possi- 
ble of  the  proximal  phalanx  when  amputation  is 
rendered  necessary  by  diseases  of  the  middle  ar- 
ticulation, or  of  the  cUstal  extremity  of  the  bone. 
In  such  cases  two  semicircular  flaps  are  made  by 
cutting  from  without,  either  on  the  lateral,  or  on 
the  palmar  and  dorsal  aspects,  and  the  bone  is 
divided  either  with  a  small  saw  or  the  cutting- 
pliers.  (Elements,  cfc.,  part  iii.,  p.  374.)  When 
an  injury  just  includes  the  joint  and  no  more, 
Mr.  Guthrie  deems  it  better  to  saw  through  the 
bone  than  to  operate  at  the  next  articulation. 
(Oft  Gunshot  Wounds,  p.  384. 

AMPUTATION  OP  THE  DISTAL  AND  MIDDLE   PHA- 
LANGES. 

The  distal  bones  are  but  loosely  supported  by 
the  anterior  Ligament,  and  behind  by  the  exten- 
sor tendon  :  at  the  sides,  however,  they  are  much 
more  closely  held  together  by  the  lateral  liga- 
ments. Consequently,  it  is  these  which  must 
be  divided  in  order  to  lay  open  the  joint  freely. 
The  line  of  the  articular  interval  is  nearly  trans- 
verse. Between  the  distal  and  middle  phalanx 
it  is  on  a  level  with  the  palmar  cutaneous  furrow ; 
but  in  the  articulation  of  the  middle  with  the 
proximate  phalanx,  it  is  a  line  and  a  half  below 
the  palmar  furrow.  (See  /.  F.  Mal<raiir7ic,  Man- 
uel, tfc,  p.  305.)  In  either  of  these  joints  the  op- 
eration is  done  in  a  very  similar  manner ;  cither 
with  a  single  flap,  taken  from  the  palmar  surface 
of  the  finger,  and  long  enough  to  cover  the  whole 
surface  of  the  wound,  or  with  two  flaps,  the  long- 
er one  being  formed  on  the  palmar  side,  and  the 

,  shorter  one  on  the  ])ack  of  the  finger.  The  sur- 
geon, taking  hold  of  the  finger  and  placing  it  in 

■  me  bent  position,  makes,  with  a  narrow  bistoury, 
an  incision  (I  shoi^ld  say  a  semilunar  one)  across 


the  prominence  of  the  articulation,  or,  as  Mai 
gaigne  directs,  half  a  line  below  it.  Thus  th* 
skin  is  divided,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  cap- 
sule generally  opened  with  the  same  stroke.  It 
it  be  not,  the  surgeon,  without  stopping  to  effect 
this,  may  proceed  to  cut  the  lateral  hgaments 
one  after  the  other;  and  the  knife  being  next 
conveyed  through  the  articulation,  the  operation 
is  completed  by  the  formation  of  the  palmar  flap, 
which  is  to  be  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  lor.g- 
enough  to  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  wound. 
(See  Dupuytren,  Lemons  Orales  de  Clinique  Chir., 
t.  iv.,  p.  305;  Malgaigne,  Manuel,  ^c,  p.  306.) 
When  both  phalanges  are  to  be  removed,  the 
dorsal  incision  should  end  on  each  side  precisely 
on  a  level  with  the  terminations  of  the  cutaneous 
palmar  furrow. 

Another  method,  ascribed  to  Lisfranc,  consists 
in  attacking  the  joint  on  its  palmar  side.  All  the 
fingers  are  bent  except  that  which  is  about  to  be 
amputated.  The  point  of  a  narrow  straight  bis- 
toury, with  the  edge  directed  towards  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  finger,  is  introduced  half  a  Une  be- 
yond the  palmar  cutaneous  wrinkle  if  we  are 
amputating  the  distal  phalanx,  and  exactly  at 
the  base  of  this  wrinkle  if  we  are  removing  the 
middle  phalanx.  The  knife  is  to  pass  through 
the  finger  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  close 
to  the  lateral  and  anterior  surfaces  of  the  bone, 
along  which  it  should  be  carried  to  the  extent  of 
six  lines,  and  then  brought  out  so  as  to  com- 
plete a  semilunar  flap.  The  knife  is  then  carried 
again  to  the  base  of  the  flap,  to  divide  the  anterior 
ligament.  In  this  operation  the  lateral  ligaments 
scarcely  require  to  be  cut  separately;  for  the 
same  stroke  of  the  knife  by  which  the  anterior 
ligament  is  cut  usually  cuts  them  also,  and 
makes  room  for  the  knife  to  be  conveyed  through 
the  articulation.  Lastly,  the  textures  on  the 
dorsal  aspect  are  divided,  without  any  posterior 
flap  being  made.  By  this  method  a  more  regu- 
lar and  better-nourished  flap  is  produced,  and  the 
operation  is  more  sure  of  being  effected  with  pre- 
cision ;  but  the  extensor  tendon  is  apt  to  remain 
too  long,  in  which  event  its  projecting  end  should 
be  cut  off  with  scissors. 

The  circular  method  of  amputating  a  finger  is 
the  oldest.  The  finger  is  put  in  the  extended 
posture ;  a  circular  incision  is  made  three  or  four 
lines  beyond  the  articular  interspace,  the  situa- 
tion of  which  is  denoted  by  the  position  of  the 
palmar  cutaneous  furrow.  The  skin  is  dissected 
up  as  far  as  necessary,  and  the  joint  opened  ei- 
ther in  front  or  behind,  as  in  the  flap-operation 
already  described.  Or,  if  the  disease  or  injury 
will  admit  of  it,  the  integuments  may  be  drawn 
up  before  the  circular  cut  is  made,  and  thus  lit- 
tle or  no  dissection  of  them  from  the  subjacent 
parts  will  be  necessary.  In  general,  aftc  ampu- 
tation of  the  distal  and  middle  phalanges,  the 
bleeding  ceases  as  soon  as  the  wound  is  brought 
together  with  adhesive  plaster,  and  no  ligature  i.s 
required. 

AMPUTATION    AT   THE   METACARPO-PHALANGIAN 
ARTICULATIONS. 

Each  of  these  joints  is  of  the  enarthrosis  kind, 
and  furnished  only  with  loose  ligaments.  What 
is  termed  the  knuckle,  or  the  articular  promi- 
nence, seen  when  the  phalanx  is  bt^nt,  is  form- 
ed by  the  head  of  l\m  metacarpal  bone.  Tho 
joint  is  commonly  about  ten  or  twelve  linos  above 
the  digital  commissure. 

]st  Method.— The  hand  being  plarod  in  the 
prone  position,  and  the  other  fingers  held  apart 
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from  the  one  about  to  be  removed,  the  phalanx 
is  to  be  bent,  as  Lisfranc  specifies,  to  an  angle  of 
45°,  and  an  incision  begun  over  the  head  of  the 
metacarpal  bone,  about  three  lines  beyond  the 
articulation,  and  extended  obUquely  down  to  the 
side  of  the  linger,  on  a  level  with  the  distal  com- 
missure, care  being  taken  to  divide  as  completely 
as  possible  the  extensor  tendon.  The  incision  is 
then  carried  to  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  joint, 
and  the  first  flap  completed,  which  is  to  be  re- 
flected. The  knife  is  now  pushed  into  the  ex- 
posed side  of  the  articulation,  the  ligaments  cut, 
ai-d  the  operation  finished  by  the  formation  of  the 
opposite  flap,  which  ends,  like  the  first,  at  the  dig- 
ital commissure. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Liston's  description  of 
this  method :  The  operator  seats  himself  before 
the  patient,  grasps  the  finger  so  as  to  manage  its 
movements  with  the  left  hand,  and,  holding  the 
knife  perpendicularly,  with  its  point  upward,  lays 
it  over  the  knuckle,  and  carries  it  obliquely  up- 
ward, so  as  to  open  that  side  of  the  articulation. 
He  then  pushes  the  finger  towards  the  opposite 
side,  and  with  the  point  of  the  knife  completes 
the  loosening  of  the  articulation,  which  should 
never  be  done  with  the  blade,  as  it  would  cross- 
cut and  mangle  the  skin.  After  the  separation 
of  the  base  of  the  phalanx  with  the  point,  the 
blade  is  passed  behind  ;  and,  being  carried  dovm- 
■ward  and  outward,  it  forms  a  flap  similar  to  the 
first.  They  are  retained  in  contact  by  bringing 
the  neighbouring  fingers  towards  one  another. 
In  general,  this  will  also  stop  the  bleeding,  but 
sometimes  one  or  both  digital  arteries  will  re- 
quire hgature.  (See  Liston^s  Elements,  part  iii., 
p.  375.) 

When  this  operation  is  done  on  the  index  fin- 
ger, the  outer  flap  should  be  the  larger ;  when  on 
file  little  finger,  the  inner  flap  should  have  the 
greater  size.  (See  /.  F.  Malgaigne,  Manuel, 
tfc.,  p.  310.)  Dupuytren,  instead  of  cutting  the 
integuments  obliquely,  preferred  dividing  them 
perpendicularly,  and  making  a  semilunar  incis- 
ion, directed  from  the  dorsal  towards  the  palmar 
aspect  of  the  finger.  Another  semilunar  flap  was 
next  formed  on  the  opposite  side.  As  Dupuytren 
found  that,  when  the  ring  or  middle  finger  had 
been  removed,  without  taking  away  the  head  of 
the  corresponding  metacarpal  bone,  the  adjoin- 
ing fingers  remained  widely  separated  at  their 
base,  but  obUquely  approximated  to  one  another 
at  their  extremities,  so  as  to  produce  a  consider- 
able deformity,  and  an  imperfection  in  their  func- 
tions, he  used  not  to  be  content  with  amputating 
the  phalanges,  but  made  it  a  rule  to  apply  a  re- 
tractor, and  saw  off  the  head  of  the  metacarpal 
bone.  (See  Le<;ons  Orales,  tfc,  t.  iv.,  p.  309.)  I 
know  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  long  advocated 
the  same  practice,  which  is  most  readily  accom- 
plished with  a  pair  of  strong  cutting-pliers.  The 
extension  of  disease  to  one  of  the  metacarpo- 
phalangian  articulations  may  also  be  another  rea- 
son for  taking  away  more  or  less  of  the  metacar- 
pal bone  along  with  the  finger.  If  merely  the 
distal  end  of  the  bone  is  affected,  the  foregoing 
plan  of  operation  will  suffice ;  but,  as  is  remark- 
ed by  Mr.  Liston,  if  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  is  to  be  taken  away,  the  palm 
should  be  left  uninjured.  "With  this  view,  the 
knife  is  entered  over  the  dorsal  centre  of  the 
bone,  above  the  diseased  part,  and  carried  straight 
downward  till  near  the  articulation,  when  it  is 
made  to  diverge  for  the  formation  of  lateral  flaps. 
The  integuments  in  the  track  of  the  wound  are 
then  dissected  backward  so  as  to  expose  the 
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bone  completely,  and  the  bistoury  is  passed  roua 
it  throughout  its  whole  extent,  the  edge  beinj 
kept  close  to  it.    Then  the  bone  is  clipped  at  th( 
proper  point  by  the  cutting-pliers ;  or  the  sectictt    . 
of  the  bone  may  be  performed  before  the  sepaif   I 
tion  of  the  soft  parts  from  its  under  surface,  ^   I 
by  raising  the  cut  end  this  part  of  the  operatioi 
may  be  facilitated."     (See  Liston's  Elements,  par 
iii.,  p.  377.) 

AMPUTATION   OF   THE    THUMB.  J 

If  merely  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  mci» 
carpal  bone  were  diseased,  the  bone  might  bi 
divided  with  the  cutting  pliers,  so  as  to  remove 
the  part  affected,  amputation  being  done  either 
with  the  circular  incision  or  a  flap.  (See  Vel- 
peau,  Nouy.  EUm.  de  Mid.  Opir.,  t.  i.,  p.  389.) 
An  operation  more  frequently  practised,  however, 
is  disarticulation  at  the  joint,  between  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  thumb  and  the  os  trapezium. 
The  metacarpal  bone  is  almost  subcutaneous  at 
its  posterior  and  external  aspect,  but  covered  by 
a  thick  mass  of  muscle  on  the  side  towards  the 
palm.  The  direction  of  the  articulation  is  ob- 
lique, corresponding  to  a  hne,  which,  if  carried 
far  enough,  would  cross  the  root  of  the  httle  fin 
ger.  It  has  a  loose  capsule,  and  may  be  opened 
with  the  greatest  facihty  at  its  two  posterior 
thirds.  The  tendons  of  the  long  abductor  and 
short  extensor  lie  over  the  superficial  side  of  it. 
The  radial  artery  runs  over  its  ulnar  side  in  its 
way  to  the  palm,  to  form  the  deep  palmar  arch. 
The  tendon  of  the  long  extensor  hes  behind,  and 
that  of  the  long  flexor  in  front  of  it.  The  place 
of  the  joint  is  readily  determined  by  passing  the 
forefinger  over  the  dorsal  aspect,  or  the  sides  of 
it,  from  before  backward,  for  it  is  situated  imme- 
diately behind  the  first  bony  tubercle.  (See 
Velpeau,  Op.  cit.,  p.  390.) 

1st  Method. — While  the  thumb  is  held  in  the 
position  of  abduction,  the  knife  is  applied  to  the 
middle  of  the  commissure ;  an  incision  is  made 
at  once  down  to  the  carpus,  the  edge  being  car- 
ried close  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  metacarpal 
bone,  which  is  about  to  be  taken  away ;  the  joint 
is  then  opened  by  cutting  outward,  the  fibrous 
textures  divided  rather  with  the  point  than  the 
blade,  so  as  not  to  cross-cut  the  sldn  ;  the  thumb 
abducted  and  dislocated,  and  a  flap  fonned  from 
behind  forward,  by  carrying  the  knife  close  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  bone,  and  a  few  lines  be- 
yond the  metacarpo-phalangian  joint.  If  the  ra- 
dial artery  itself  has  been  wounded,  it  must  have 
a  ligature  ;  but,  in  other  cases,  bringing  the  flap 
accurately  over  the  wound  will  stop  the  bleed- 
ing. Besides  applying  adhesive  plaster,  the  flap, 
and  especially  its  base,  should  be  supported  with 
a  compress  and  bandage. 

2d  Method. — An  assistant  takes  hold  of  the 
thumb,  while  the  surgeon  takes  as  much  of  the 
soft  parts  as  possible  with  the  fingers  of  his  left 
hand,  and  draws  them  outward.  The  latter  then 
transfixes  them  with  a  straight  narrow  knife 
from  behind  forward  or  towards  the  palm,  di- 
recting the  blade  close  to  the  radial  side  of  the 
articulation.  A  flap  is  then  formed  ;  and,  while 
this  is  held  up  by  the  assistant,  the  surgeon 
takes  hold  of  the  thumb,  cuts  through  the  joint 
from  without  inward,  luxates  the  bone,  and  with 
the  knife  cuts  through  the  middle  of  the  com- 
missure. This  method  leads  to  the  same  result 
as  the  former,  but,  being  more  difl^cult,  ought  not 
to  be  preferred. 

3d  Method. — Velpeau  has  frequently  amputated 
the  thumb  in  the  following  manner :  An  incision 
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!»  made  along  the  back  of  the  thumb  from  the 
styloid  process  of  the  radius  to  the  commissure 
of  the  thumb  and  forefinger.  This  divides  the 
integuments,  the  tendon  of  the  long  extensor, 
and  a  portion  of  the  first  interosseous  muscle, 
so  as  to  expose  the  joint.  While  an  assistant 
holds  aside  the  edges  of  the  wound,  the  surgeon 
opens  the  capsule  and  dislocates  the  bone,  which 
is  then  removed,  care  being  taken  to  preserve  as 
much  of  the  flesh  on  the  palmar  side  as  will  be 
required  to  close  the  wound  immediately.  Thus 
the  palm  of  the  hand  is  not  at  all  wounded. 

4th,  or  Oval  Method. — The  operation  is  begun 
as  in  the  foregoing  plan.  The  knife  is  carried 
round  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  root  of  the 
thumb,  and  then  over  the  dorsal  one,  this  second 
cut  joining  the  extremity  of  the  first.  The  point 
of  the  knife  is  next  introduced  into  the  articula- 
tion, which  is  cut  through  from  its  dorsal  to- 
wards its  palmar  boundary.  All  that  now  re- 
mains to  be  done  is  to  detach  the  bone  from  any 
fibres  which  may  yet  adhere  to  it,  by  carrying 
the  knife  in  front  of  it  from  behind  forward. 
The  wound,  when  brought  together,  represents 
a  straight  line.  (See  Velpeau,  Op.  cit.,  p.  392.) 
This  method  was  described  by  Lassus,  Beclard, 
&c. 

In  flap-amputations  of  the  leg,  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  anterior  flap  of  integuments  should 
be  made  longer,  and  the  posterior  flap  of  the  in- 
teguments and  muscles  of  the  calf  about  one 
third  shorter  than  is  generally  done.  By  this 
means  the  front  of  the  tibia  will  be  better  cov- 
ered, and  the  frequency  of  exfoliation  diminish- 
ed, while  there  will  also  be  the  advantage  of 
the  surface  of  the  wound  being  considerably  less- 
ened below,  where  matter  is  disposed  to  form 
and  lodge. 

In  the  United  States,  amputation  or  exsection 
of  the  clavicle  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
by  Dr.  Mott  in  1829.  In  the  twenty-first  vol- 
ume of  the  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  are  the  particulars 
of  a  similar  operation  executed  by  Mr.  Trav- 
ers.  Other  cases  I  have  noticed  in  the  article 
Bones,  excision  of.  In  Mr.  Travers's  case, 
the  operation  was  performed  on  account  of  a 
tumour  of  the  clavicle.  "  A  crucial  incision  was 
made  through  the  integument  and  platysma  my- 
oides,  one  hmb  of  which  was  nearly  in  the  Une 
of  the  clavicle,  and  the  other  at  right  angles, 
and  the  flaps  and  fascial  coverings  successively 
dissected  down  to  the  external  basis  of  the  tu- 
mour. The  pectoralis  and  deltoid  muscles  were 
then  carefully  detached  from  their  clavicular 
origin,  avoiding  the  cephalic  veins,  and  the  fibres 
of  the  trapezius  and  cleido-mastoid  muscles  di- 
vided on  a  director.  One  considerable  vessel, 
in  the  situation  of  the  transversalis  humeri,  re- 
quired a  prompt  hgature.  The  circumference 
of  the  Uimour  was  now  well  defined,  though  it 
was  foun^  to  be  firmly  imbedded,  and  adherent 
on  its  posi'arior  aspect.  Disarticulation  of  the 
scapular  exti^mity  of  the  bone  was  next  effected 
without  difficulty ;  and  the  mobility  thus  com- 
municated to  the  mass  facilitated  the  comple- 
tion of  ihe  operation.  A  director  was  now  work- 
ed beneath  the  bone,  as  near  to  the  sternal  artic- 
ulation as  was  practicable,  and  with  a  pair  of 
strong  bone  nippers  ti,»]9  introduced,  it  was 
completely  and  clearly  div^ed.  The  subclaviiis 
muscle  and  a  part  of  the  ihomboid  ligament 
were  now  detached  from  the  \umour,  and  the 
mass  being  well  raised  by  an  assistant,  while 
the  edges  of  the  wound  were  kepi  wide  apart 
by  metallic  retractors,  the  cervical  prolongations 
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of  the  tumour  were  separated  from  their  remain- 
mg  connexions  by  a  few  touches  of  the  scalpel, 
without  injur>'  to  the  subclavian  vessels."  The 
loss  of  blood  did  not  exceed  twelve  ounces.  The 
case  terminated  so  favourably  that  there  was 
scarcely  any  falling  forward  of  the  shoulder,  nor 
any  restriction  of  the  motions  of  the  arm.  The 
young  gentleman  elevates  it  perpendicularly  over 
his  head,  extends  it  horizontally,  carries  and  ro- 
tates it  beliind  the  trunk,  and  performs  the  same 
extent  and  variety  of  circumduction,  and  with 
equal  promptitude  and  power,  as  the  parallel 
movements  of  the  opposite  arm.  The  produc- 
tion of  bone  from  the  truncated  sternal  extremi- 
ty of  the  clavicle  extends  at  least  two  inches, 
and  terminates  beneath  the  centre  of  the  cicatrix 
in  a  firm  Ugamentous  band,  adherent  to  the  skin. 
(See  Med.  Chir.  Tram.,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  135,  &c.)— 
C.] 

[In  the  Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  vol. 
xxii.  and  xxiv.,  Nos.  44  and  51,  p.  356  and  135, 
Dr.  Geo.  W.  Norris,  of  Philadelphia,  has  publish- 
ed two  papers,  entitled  "  Statistics  of  Amputa- 
tion," drawn  from  the  records  of  the  Pennsylva-  - 
nia  Hospital.  They  have  been  prepared  with 
great  discrimination  and  skill,  and  in  point  of 
practical  importance  possess  great  merit,  as  ex 
hibiting  the  results  of  this  operation  in  the 
greatest  variety  of  cases.  They  are  highly  cred 
itable  to  their  author  for  their  originality,  this 
being  the  first  report  of  the  kind  ever  published. 
That  they  are  appreciated  by  the  profession  at 
home  and  abroad,  is  shown  in  the  fact  that,  since 
their  pubhcation,  similar  reports  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Massachusetts,  Liverpool,  and  Uni- 
versity College  Hospitals,  and  also  by  the  Edin- 
burgh Infirmary.  The  greatest  benefits  must 
result  from  these  statistical  pubhcations  in  this 
and  other  departments  of  the  profession,  furnish- 
ing as  they  do  the  precise  kind  of  information 
surgeons  know  how  to  estimate.  The  advanta- 
ges of  the  numerical  method  in  the  collation  of 
medical  facts  are  becoming  more  and  more  ob- 
vious in  every  department. 

That  about  one  fourth  of  the  patients  subject- 
ed to  amputation  fail  to  recover,  is  the  point 
which  the  statistical  tables  both  of  Dr.  Norris, 
and  Dr.  Hayward  of  Boston,  seem  to  establish ; 
and  hence  our  success  in  amputation  would  seem 
no  better  than  that  of  European  surgeons.  That 
this  may  be  true  of  hospital  practice  is  possibly 
the  fact ;  but  to  aflSrm  that  a  similar  proportion 
of  fatal  cases  occur  after  this  operation  in  private 
practice,  is  to  do  wanton  injustice  to  American 
surgery.  Professor  Paul  F.  Eve,  of  Georgia,  has 
denied  the  correctness  of  the  inference  sought 
from  the  foregoing  statistics,  and  has  published 
an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Southern  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Journal,  and  another  n  the 
Philadelphia  Medical  Examiner ;  and  he  appeals 
to  the  experience  of  Professor  Mott  and  Profess- 
or Gibson  in  proof  that  deaths  after  amputation 
in  private  practice  are  very  rare.  Dr.  Eve  has 
himself  amputated  thirty-four  times  without  lo- 
sing a  single  case,  and  hence  it  was  natural  for 
him  to  remonstrate  against  the  representation 
that  one  fourth  of  the  patients  die  after  amputa- 
tion. 

The  venerable  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  of  Boston, 
informs  me  that  he  has  performed  eighteen  am- 
putations of  limbs  in  private  practice,  of  which 
seventeen  were  sKcces-sful.  But  the  snmo  op- 
eration in  ho.spital  practice  has  been  much  less 
prosperous  in  his  hands,  for  out  of  forty  cases, 
ten  died  after  amputation.    I  have  no  pnrtKuiarn 
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In  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  sequela  which  were 
fatal,  although  there  are  reasons  which  render 
any  surgical  operation  in  hospitals  less  successful 
than  in  private  practice.  The  depraved  constitu- 
tions and  intemperate  habits  of  the  great  majority 
of  hospital  patients  are,  perhaps,  among  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  untoward  results,  as  well  as 
the  late  period  of  the  diseases  or  injuries  requi- 
ring amputation  at  which  even  such  patients  will 
consent  to  go  to  the  hospital  or  submit  to  the 
knife. 

In  the  late  number  of  the  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  April  14th,  1841,  an  interesting 
case  is  reported,  in  which  amputation  was  per- 
formed for  a  tubercular  disease  of  the  elbow- 
joint,  which  had  resisted  Lugol's  iodine  treat- 
ment and  all  other  medication,  in  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital.  The  operation  was  per- 
formed by  the  elder  Dr.  Warren. 

Dr.  Alban  Goldsmith  has  had  extensive  expe- 
rience in  amputation,  and  has  never  lost  a  pa- 
tient when  the  operation  has  been  performed  for 
disease.  Amputation  after  accidents,  injuries, 
fractures,  burns,  and  the  like,  have  been  in  his 
hands  most  generally  fatal,  which  he  ascribes  to 
the  shock  the  system  has  suffered  in  such  cases. 
He  thinks  his  uniform  success  in  amputating  for 
the  removal  of  disease  is  owing  to  his  diligence 
in  supporting  the  system  by  quinine,  wine,  bran- 
dy, and  other  cordials,  instead  of  depleting  and 
reducing  the  patient,  as  is  often  done. 

Dr.  Mott,  of  New-York,  has  amputated  at  the 
hip-joint  and  shoulder-joint  successfully.  In  am- 
putations of  the  thigh,  he  prefers,  after  much  ex- 
perience, to  transfix  the  limb,  and  make  the 
double  flap  above  and  below.  He  has  found  pri- 
mary amputations  decidedly  less  successful  than 
secondary,  and,  with  a  view  to  the  result,  always 
prefers  the  latter.  In  the  occurrence  of  trau- 
matic mortification,  he  amputates  before  this 
process  is  stopped,  if  the  state  of  the  general 
system  will  at  all  admit  of  it.  So,  also,  in  the 
mortification  consequent  upon  tying  a  large  ar- 
tery for  aneurism  in  the  extremities,  he  advises 
a  similar  course. 

In  spontaneous  mortification,  or  gangrena  sen- 
ilis, Dr.  Mott  has  amputated  four  times  while 
the  mortification  was  spreading,  the  earlier  peri- 
od having  been  lost;  once  on  the  thigh,  and 
three  times  on  the  leg.  The  thigh  case  and  one 
of  the  leg  recovered. 

Secondary  hemorrhage  after  amputation  he 
has  generally  arrested  by  lint  and  pressure,  with 
lint  upon  the  stump.  In  one  case  he  found  it 
necessary  to  tie  the  femoral  artery  in  the  middle 
of  the  stump,  which  arrested  the  hemorrhage, 
but  it  soon  returned.  He  then  tied  the  femoral 
just  at  the  crural  arch,  above  the  profunda,  which 
was  successful,  and  the  patient  recovered. 

In  dressing  a  stump.  Dr.  Mott  has  tried  the 
plan  of  three  or  four  stitches,  and  the  application 
of  cloths  with  cold  water  for  the  first  day  or 
two ;  but  he  greatly  prefers  to  wait  half  an  hour 
aftei  all  the  vessels  seem  to  be  secured,  for  the 
occurrence  of  reaction,  and,  if  there  then  be  no 
hemorrhage,  he  adopts  the  old  plan  by  sutures, 
adhesive  straps,  lint,  compress,  and  roller. 

Professor  N.  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  reports 
in  the  American  Journal  of  1838  a  case  of  pecu- 
liar interest,  in  which  amputation  of  the  thigh 
vas  successfully  performed  during  progressive 
gmgrene,  resulting  from  a  fracture  of  the  thigh, 
in  which  the  displaced  fragment  of  the  femur 
made  pressure  on  the  great  artery  and  vein. 

Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  of  New-Haven,  performed 
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i  amputation  at  the  knee-joint  for  the  first  time 
America  in  1824,  and  with  complete  success. 

Dr.  Pancoast,  of  Pliiladelphia,  has  receni 
amputated  at  the  knee-joint  for  necrosis  inv 
ing  the  head  of  the  tibia  ;  the  integuments  of  t! 
leg  were  so  diseased  as  to  leave  no  altemati' 
but  to  remove  the  limb  at  the  knee-joint,  or 
putate  the  thigh.  He  chose  the  former,  and 
formed  the  operation  for  the  third  time  in  \ 
country.  The  result  has  been  most  satisfactoi 
The  patient  bears  her  whole  weight  upon  t] 
condyles,  a  mere  pad  stuffed  with  hair  covcrii 
her  wooden  leg,  and  the  woman  does  the  whq 
work  of  a  maid-servant  in  a  large  boarding-hous 

In  amputations  of  the  leg,  Dr.  Pancoast  slopi 
the  incision  backward  towards  the  popliteal  i 
gion,  about  an  inch  higher  than  the  incision 
the  tibia.  He  has  less  flabby  skin,  a  neal 
junction,  less  suppuration,  and  makes  a  betl 
stump. 

In  amputating  a  leg  for  dry  gangrene  of  tl 
foot  extending  above  the  ankle,  he  found  no 
cessity  for  a  single  ligature,  the  arterial  trunl 
being  closed  with  coagula  and  lymph.  T 
stump  healed  kindly,  and  the  patient  is  well. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Cheeseman,  of  New  York,  has 
cently  amputated  twice  at  the  shoulder-joi 
with  success.  This  surgeon  has  also  tied  tl 
external  iliac  artery  for  aneurism ;  twice  rem 
ved  the  tibia  for  necrosis,  and  during  the  last  thw 
years  has  operated  four  times  for  strangulaU 
hermia,  performed  twelve  amputations  of  tl 
thigh,  eight  of  the  leg,  and  three  of  the  arm, 
the  New- York  Hospital.  The  proportions 
deaths  after  amputation  have  been,  as  in  most 
the  other  hospitals,  about  one  fourth  of  tl 
whole  number.  He  has  cured  ununited  fracture 
of  the  thigh  of  long  standing  by  excision  of  the 
ends  of  the  bones. 

Dr.  Homer,  of  Philadelphia,  has  published  an 
interesting  paper  on  the  subject  of  amputation 
at  the  shoulder-joint,  with  a  description  of  a  new 
instrument  for  securing  deeply-seated  arteries 
I  regret  that  I  can  only  make  reference  to 
Amer.  Jour,  for  1841  for  the  important  pra( 
cal  matter  it  contains. 

Dr.  J.  Kearney  Rodgers,  of  New  York,  ampu 
tated  at  the  elbow-joint  with  complete  success 
in  1825,  and  Dr.  Wagner,  of  Charleston,  S.  C, 
amputated  successfully  at  the  hip-joint  a  few 
years  since.  Dr.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  has  twice 
successfully  amputated  at  the  shoulder-joint. 

Dr.  Amasa  Trowbridge,  professor  inWillough- 
by  University  of  Lake  Erie,  has  three  times  sue* 
cessfuUy  performed  amputation  at  the  shoulder- 
joint.  He  claims  to  have  been  the  first  surgeon 
m  the  State  of  New- York  who  performed  tMs 
operation.  In  this,  however,  he  is  mistaken,  for 
his  earliest  date  is  1809,  while  Dr.  Bayley,  of 
New- York,  amputated  at  the  shoulder-joi-nt  with 
success  in  1792,  and  to  him  belongs  iba  honour 
of  being  the  first  surgeon  in  Amerira  who  at- 
tempted  it.  Professor  Davidge,  of  Paltimore,  re- 
peated it  soon  after  with  similar  success.  Dr. 
Gibson  has  also  performed  thi^  operation,  and 
Dr.  M'Clellan  has  repeated  it  six  times  with 
success.  The  latter  surgeon  has  performed  am- 
putation at  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  with  sue 
cess.  Dr.  J.  Rhea  Barfjn,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
amputated  at  the  shon'der-joint  with  success,  is 
also  Dr.  Gibson,  the  latter  as  early  as  1812. 

Dr.  N.  R.  Smith  has  performed  amputation  ol 
the  larger  limbs  more  than  fifty  times,  and  has 
only  lost  five  patients.  Similar  success  has  at- 
tended tjiis  operation  in  the  hands  of  Drs.  Mott, 
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Stevens,  Barton,  Gibson,  Warren,  and,  indeed, 
all  the  leading  surgeons  of  this  country,  many  of 
them  in  extensive  practice  never  having  lost  a 
single  patient  after  amputation.  If  dissimilar  re- 
sults have  been  witnessed  in  hospitals,  according 
to  Dr.  Norris  and  Dr.  Hay  ward,  may  it  not  in 
part  be  ascribed  to  the  hot  haste  in  which  ampu- 
tations of  hmbs  are  too  often  performed  in  pub- 
lic practice,  and  often  upon  patients  whose  mem- 
bers would  be  preserved,  or,  at  least,  the  attempt 
made  to  preserve  them,  if  the  cases  occurred  in 
private  practice  ?  That  unnecessary  amputations, 
or  those  of  even  doubtful  expediency,  are  more 
likely  to  prove  fatal  than  those  which  are  imper- 
atively demanded,  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt 
among  practical  men. — Reese.] 

[ANAPLASTIC  OPERATIONS.  Anaplas- 
tic or  autoplastic  operation  is  the  generic  name 
vrnich  has  been  given  to  the  restoration  of  lost 
parts,  by  the  transplantation  of  cutaneous  or  in- 
tegumental  flaps  from  adjacent  sound  parts,  and 
relying  upon  the  adhesive  inflammation  for  ef- 
fecting union,  a  portion  of  the  transplanted  in- 
tegument being  allowed  to  remain,  by  which  the 
circulation  may  be  carried  on. 

Of  these  operations  several  varieties  have  been 
leported  to  me  by  American  surgeons,  and  I 
have  in  several  instances  witnessed  their  suc- 
cess. Dr.  John  Mason  Warren,  of  Boston,  has 
distinguished  himself  in  this  department  by  the 
number  and  by  the  success  of  his  cases,  some  of 
which  are  reported  at  length  in  various  periodi- 
cals. 

Under  the  head  of  Rhinoplastic,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Dr.  J.  M.  Warren  has  employed  discrimina- 
tion in  the  cases,  at  one  time  adopting  the  Indian 
method,  by  borrowing  the  flap  from  the  forehead, 
and  at  another  a  modification  of  the  ItaUan  oper- 
ation of  TaUacotius,  in  which  the  skin  is  taken 
from  the  arm.  His  modification  consisted  in  dis- 
secting the  flap  from  i)\e  forearm  instead  of  taking 
it  from  near  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle ; 
a  course  which  has  many  advantages  when  the 
flap  desired  is  not  larger  than  can  readily  be  ob- 
tained from  this  locality. 

Dieffenbach,  of  Gennany,  has  perhaps  done 
more  than  any  other  operator  to  elevate  auto- 
plastic surgery,  not  only  in  his  own  country,  but 
in  France ;  for,  on  a  late  visit  to  that  country, 
free  access  to  the  hospitals  of  Paris  was  afforded 
him,  for  practising  the  different  species  of  opera- 
tions for  the  restoration  of  lost  parts.  The  brill- 
iant success  of  Dieffenbach,  Graffe,  and  Labat 
on  the  Continent,  of  Listen  in  Great  Britain, 
and  Warren  in  the  United  States,  has  astonished 
the  surgical  world  by  the  extent  to  which  the 
different  modifications  of  autoplastic  operations 
are  adapted. 

Among  the  most  important  of  these  may  be 
named  the  restoration  of  the  lower  lip  and  eye- 
lid, after  the  excision  of  cancerous  tumours,  fre- 
miently  practised  by  Dieffenbach ;  the  closure  of 
nstulous  openings  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  the 
vagina  ana  urethra,  &c.,  &c.  The  autoplastic 
method  most  generally  adopted  as  appUcable  to 
these  cases  is  that  in  which  the  flap  required  is 
taken  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
jMUt  destroyed,  then  slid  along,  and  confined  in 
the  HfiRirfid  situation  by  the  twisted  suture. 
Thi  '    '  ilic  French  writers  call  "autoplas- 

tic ;  '  ritdu  iamljcau."    Dr.  Warren  has 

lep<;  -'^oded  in  this  operation  for  the  re- 

moval of  frightful  deformities,  and  for  supplying 
lost  parts. 

Dr.  Mott,  of  Ncvv-Vork,  has  performed  suc- 


cessfully the  rhinoplastic,  genioplastic,  blephar o- 
plastic,  and  urethroplastic  varieties,  for  supply- 
mg  a  loss  of  substance  by  the  transplantation 
and  adhesion  of  sound  integument  upon  the  nose, 
cheek,  eyelid,  and  urethra,  as  the  names  given 
to  the  several  operations  will  indicate. 

Dr.  March,  of  Albany,  has  had  complete  suc- 
cess by  the  Indian  method  in  two  cases  of  rhino- 
plasty, and  several  other  American  surgeons 
have  claims  in  this  department,  particularly  Dr. 
George  M'Clellan  and  Dr.  T.  D.  Mutter,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, the  latter  of  whom  has  had  extensive 
opportunities  in  autoplastic  surgery. 

Under  the  article  Staphyloraphy,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Dr.  J.  M.  Warren  has  had  extraordinary 
success  by  adapting  this  autoplastic  method  to 
the  cure  of  congenital  fissures  of  both  the  hard 
and  soft  palate.  The  soft  palate  having  been 
prepared  for  staphyloraphy  by  the  usual  abrasion 
of  its  edges  and  the  introduction  of  the  necessary 
points  of  suture,  the  mucous  membrane  cover 
ing  the  roof  of  the  mouth  was  carefully  raised  on 
each  side  of  the  fissure  in  the  hard  palate,  and 
when  thus  detached,  they  were  brought  across 
the  fissure,  and  united  hke  the  soft  palate  by  the 
interrupted  suture,  the  flaps  formed  by  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  mouth  being  continuous 
with  the  denuded  edges  of  the  soft  palate.  Thus, 
by  a  judicious  union  of  staphyloraphy  and  the 
staphyloplastic  method,  these  shocking  deformi- 
ties are  brought  within  the  reach  of  surgery,  even 
when  there  is  extensive  separation  of  the  bones. 
In  this  operation  Dr.  Warren  has  done  honour  to 
himself,  and  earned  this  laurel  for  American  sur- 
gery. 

For  the  successful  application  of  this  operation 
to  the  lower  eyelid  by  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston, 
Dr.  M'Clellan,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Post,  of 
New-York,  see  article  Blepharoplastic.  Dr. 
M'Clellan  has  also  performed  urethroplasty,  ge- 
nioplasty,  and  otoplasty.  In  the  latter  case  the 
external  ear  was  buried  in  the  adhesions  of  the 
cicatrix  following  a  wound  of  the  head,  and  the 
deformity  was  remedied  by  dissecting  out  the 
cartilage,  and  elevating  it  to  its  normal  position 
by  flaps  taken  from  the  adjacent  integument. 

Dr.  Pancoast  has  thrice  succeeded  with  rhino- 
plasty, and  has  applied  the  autoplastic  method 
for  restoring  the  upper  and  under  lip,  and  for 
contractions  of  the  mouth,  and  has  repeated 
blepharoplasty,  urethroplasty,  and  cheiloplasty 
several  times  with  success. — Reese.] 

[Anchylosis.  The  following  article  having 
been  re-written  by  Mr.  Cooper,  is  deemed  worthy 
of  insertion  entire. 

ANCHYLOSIS  {itom  avKvXos,  crooked). 
True  or  complete  anchylosis  signifies  the  fixed 
and  motionless  state  of  a  joint,  resulting  from 
the  articular  surfaces  being  consoUdated  together 
by  osseous  matter.  False  or  incomplete  anchylo- 
sis denotes  the  loss  of  motion,  or  very  considera- 
ble rigidity  in  an  orbicular  or  ginglimoid  joint, 
occasioned  by  adhesions  of  one  synovial  surface 
to  the  other,  or  by  a  thickening  of  tlic  soft  parts 
on  the  outside  of  the  joint.  By  Mr.  Mayo,  an- 
chylosis is  divided  into  osseous,  cartilairinmis,  and 
mixed,  according  as  the  articular  surfaces  happen 
to  be  united  through  the  medium  of  bone,  of  car 
tilage,  or  of  both  these  sub.stances  together. 
(See  Outlines  of  Human  Pathol',  v  -  -' ^  '^'^ 
course,  thi.s  last  classification  in 
comprise  some  of  tlic  \,irictirs  . 
sis.  True  anchylos' 
note  an  intimate  os 
the  kind  of  joint  t*'" ^ 
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«nds  of  the  bones  are  tipped  with  cartilage,  and 
furnished  with  a  capsular  ligament,  or  of  the 
other  less  movable  sort  of  joint,  termed  synar- 
throsis, where  the  bones  are  united  by  an  inter- 
vening layer  of  fibro-cartilage,  and  the  articula- 
tion is  strengthened  externally  by  ligamentous 
bands.  The  latter  kind  of  joint  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  susceptible  of  false  anchylosis  ;  for  it 
naturally  has  only  a  very  slight  degree  of  mo- 
tion, which  requires  a  true  anchylosis  for  its  in- 
terruption. 

Anchylosis  is  more  common  in  the  ginglimoid 
articulations  than  others,  though  sometimes  met 
with  in  every  description  of  joint.  In  general, 
only  one  joint  is  anchylosed  in  the  same  individ- 
ual ;  but  sometimes  several  articulations  are  the 
seat  of  anchylosis,  and  rare  instances  are  record- 
ed in  which  every  joint  in  the  body  was  in  this 
state.  Thus,  Bernard  Conner  describes  an  ex- 
ample of  a  general  anchylosis  of  all  the  bones  of 
the  human  body  {De  stupendo  Ossium  Coalitu). 
The  particulars  of  a  child,  iwenty-three  months 
old,  afflicted  with  universal  anchylosis,  are  given 
in  L'Hist.  de  VAcad.  des  Sciences,  an.  1716.  In 
•old  age,  anchylosis  in  certain  parts  of  the  skele- 
ton is  a  natural  change ;  and  in  this  period  of  life 
it  is  common  to  find  the  heads  of  the  ribs  anchy- 
losed to  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse,  or  the  tuber- 
cles to  the  transverse  processes,  the  vertebrae  to 
one  another,  the  enciform  cartilage  to  the  ster- 
num, &c. 

Anchylosis,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  a  disease 
itself,  but  only  an  effect  or  consequence  of  other 
affections,  and  it  m?y  follow  all  those  which  de- 
stroy any  one  of  the  conditions,  without  which 
the  motion  of  a  joint  is  necessarily  interrupted, 
either  permanently  or  for  a  very  considerable 
time.  The  author  of  the  article  Anchylosis,  in  the 
EncyclopMie  Mithodique,  refers  to  a  preparation, 
in  which  the  femur  is  so  anchylosed  with  the 
tibia  and  patella,  that  both  the  compact  and 
spongy  substances  of  these  bones  appear  to  be 
common  to  all  of  them,  without  any  line  of  sep- 
aration being  discernible  between  them.  Eus- 
tachius,  Columbo,  and  Cruveilhier,  have  each 
seen  an  anchylosis  of  the  lower  jaw.  In  the 
Museum  of  the  London  University  is  a  specimen 
of  anchylosis  extending  to  eleven  vertebrae.  In 
the  same  collection  are  examples  of  anchylosis 
between  the  occipital  bone  and  the  atlas,  be- 
tween the  atlas  and  the  dentata,  and  between 
the  three  upper  cervical  vertebrae.  There  may 
also  be  seen  perfect  anchyloses  of  the  three 
bones  of  the  knee,  those  of  the  elbow  and  hip, 
of  the  metacarpal  bones  to  one  another,  and  of 
the  sacrum  to  the  ischium.  Cruveilhier  has  giv- 
en the  particulars  of  an  anchylosis  of  one  of  the 
articulations  of  the  lower  jaw  in  a  very  old  wom- 
an. It  commenced  in  her  childhood,  from  a  blow 
on  the  side  of  the  face.  From  the  engraving  of 
the  parts,  it  appears  that  the  condyle  and  glenoid 
cavity  were  completely  consolidated  and  united 
by  osseous  matter. 

Referring  to  anchylosis  in  general,  we  may 
observe  with  M.  Sanson,  that  its  causes  are  nu- 
merous, inasmuch  as  every  circumstance  capa- 
ble of  impairing  the  articular  surfaces,  stopping 
the  synovial  secretion,  lessening  the  suppleness 
of  the  ligaments,  or  of  the  soft  parts  around  the 
joint,  or  of  interfering  with  the  action  of  the  mus- 
cles or  the  play  of  tne  tendons,  may  hinder  the 
articular  surfaces,  more  or  less,  from  moving 
upon  one  another.  One  thing,  almost  essential 
to  the  production  of  anchylosis,  is  the  part  being 
kept  motionless;  and,  as  M.  Sanson  well  ob- 
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serves,  this  condition  has  such  influence,  that  it 
will  of  itself  bring  on  the  changes  which  termi- 
nate in  a  joint  becoming  incapable  of  resumin, 
its  functions  in  consequence  of  true  or  false  ai 
chylosis.  An  illustration  of  this  fact  is  afford 
by  what  happens  to  the  Indian  fakirs,  who,  b;, 
way  of  religious  penitence,  sometimes  condemn' 
themselves  to  continue  motionless  in  certain  at 
titudes  for  several  years,  and  whose  limbs  at  the 
expiration  of  the  term  are  anchylosed  in  the  pos 
ture  in  which  they  happen  to  have  been  so  long 
maintained.  The  same  fact  is  exemplified  in  per- 
sons vvho  have  met  with  fractures  of  their  limbs  f, 
for,  in  consequence  of  the  motionless  state  iii 
which  the  part  is  kept  to  promote  union  of  tho 
broken  bones,  the  synovial  secretion  is  dimh..sh^ 
ed,  and  the  fibrous  capsules  and  ligaments  of  the 
joint  all  acquire  a  rigidity  in  which  the  surround; 
ing  cellular  tissue  participates.  The  sheaths  oi 
the  tendons  are  also  no  longer  duly  lubricated^ 
All  ttiese  circumstances  make  opposition  to  tha 
free  action  of  the  muscles,  which,  being  them  J 
selves  weakened  by  protracted  inactivity,  are  inj 
capable  of  overcoming  the  resistance  to  the  moi" 
tion  of  the  joint.  On  the  same  principle  of  a  longJ 
continued  motionless  state  of  an  articulation,  an-i 
chylosis  may  be  induced  as  a  complication  anci 
sequel  of  the  contracted  state  of  some  particulaB 
muscle,  or  of  the  growth  of  various  tumours  nea« 
the  joint.  The  contraction  of  cicatrices  afteu 
burns,  or  after  a  destruction  of  the  soft  parts  b; 
gangrene  or  ulceration ;  and  an  unyielding  stat" 
of  the  cellular  tissue,  the  effect  of  extensive  am 
inveterate  abscesses  in  it ;  certain  exostoses,  and 
especially  inflammation  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, whether  acute  or  chronic,  idiopathic,  scrofr 
ulous,  or  rheumatic,  &c.,  or  accidentally  exciti 
by  mechanical  injury  of  the  joints,  are  all 
many  circumstances  capable  of  leading  to  an 
chylosis.  Particular  fractures  of  the  joints,  or 
such  as  are  situated  near  them,  if  not  skilfully 
treated,  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  inflammation 
of  the  synovial  membrane,  absorption  of  the  car- 
tilages, and  complete  anchylosis.  No  doubt,  in 
some  of  these  instances,  the  connexion  amounts 
at  first  only  to  what  authors  understand  by  false 
anchylosis ;  but,  in  the  course  of  time,  this  be- 
comes converted  into  complete  or  true,  charac- 
terized by  osseous  consolidation.  On  the  whole, 
however,  as  M.  Sanson  has  remarked,  false  an- 
chylosis is  far  more  common  than  the  true  form 
of  it. 

When  a  bone  is  fractured  near  a  joint,  and 
this  is  kept  too  long  motionless,  anchylosis  is  apt 
to  follow.  Here  the  risk  is  increased  by  the  sy- 
novial membrane  being  likely  to  inflame;  and, 
indeed,  sometimes  the  accident  brings  on  ulcer- 
ation of  the  cartilages.  In  the  North  London 
Hospital,  I  lately  saw  a  case  where  the  olecra- 
non had  been  broken  across  its  base,  and  the  de- 
tached piece  had  become  completely  consolida- 
ted to  the  humerus ;  yet  the  patient  had  consid- 
erable power  of  extending  the  forearm,  probably 
through  the  medium  of  the  long  supinator  and 
other  muscles  arising  from  the  outer  condyle. 
It  is  partly  in  consequence  of  the  risk  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  synovial  membrane  and  of  anchylo- 
sis that  fractures  of  or  very  near  joints  are  more 
serious  than  others  differently  placed.  Wounds 
and  contusions  of  joints  may  bring  on  such 
changes  as  terminate  in  anchylosis.  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  that  Cruveilhier  has  seen  an 
instance  of  anchylosis  of  the  right  articulation  of 
the  lower  jaw.  This  was  brought  on  by  a  blow 
received  on  the  part  when  the  patient  (a  female^ 
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was  a  child.  She  lived  to  a  very  advanceo  age, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  anchylosis,  was  able  to 
speak  very  well,  and  to  masticate  by  pressing 
the  food  with  her  tongue  against  the  hard  sub- 
stance covering  the  alveolary  processes,  where 
the  teetli  were  deficient.  (See  Cruvetlhier,  Anat. 
Pathologique,  livr.  ix.,  pi.  5,  figs.  1  and  2.) 

With  regard  both  to  true  and  false  anchylosis, 
the  surgeon  may  generally  render  more  efficient 
service  in  preventing,  than  in  endeavouring  to 
cure  them.  In  wounds,  contusions,  and  frac- 
tures of  or  near  joints,  the  best  means  of  preven- 
tion consist  in  the  rigorous  adoption  of  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment  at  first,  and  in  a  later  stage  in 
having  timely  recourse  to  passive  motion  of  the 
joint ;  and  then  to  combine  with  this  plan  fric- 
tion with  camphorated  and  other  hniments,  in 
order  to  promote  the  secretion  of  the  synovia. 
When  the  bones  are  carious,  as  in  scrofulous 
disease  of  the  vertebrae,  and  in  advanced  stages 
of  ulceration  of  the  cartilages  of  the  knee,  elbow, 
wrist,  &c.,  the  surgeon,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  prevent  anchylosis,  should  promote  its  occur- 
rence, as  the  most  favourable  result  which  the 
case  now  admits  of.  In  fact,  the  completion  of 
anchylosis  will  denote  the  termination  of  the 
disease.  One  important  indication,  however, 
under  such  circumstances,  is  to  try  to  let  the 
limb  be  anchylosed  in  the  posture  which  will  al- 
low it  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  use.  Thus, 
when  the  elbow  is  likely  to  be  the  seat  of  anchy- 
losis, the  forearm  should  be  kept  bent ;  but  when 
the  knee  is  concerned,  the  leg  should  be  kept 
extended ;  and  when  the  hip,  the  thigh  should 
be  maintained  in  a  similar  position.  If  anchylo- 
sis should  have  taken  place  to  a  certain  extent, 
with  the  limb  in  a  disadvantageous  posture,  this 
may  often  be  still  very  much  improved  by  the 
application  of  splints,  and  other  mechanical  con- 
trivances. The  action  of  any  mechanical  appa- 
ratus, however,  must  be  at  first  moderate,  though 
unremitting.  Perseverance  will  here  succeed, 
when  violence  would  fail  by  bringing  on  exces- 
fiive  pain  and  a  dangerous  degree  of  inflammation. 
Indeed,  where  the  attempts  to  remove  a  false  an- 
chylosis by  gentle  passive  motion,  embrocations, 
and  the  cautious  use  of  mechanical  means,  fail, 
it  is  better  not  to  employ  violence,  because  such 
an  anchylosis  is  preferable  to  inflammation,  ab- 
scesses, and  ulceration  of  the  joint. 

As  for  true  anchylosis,  where  a  complete  os- 
seous consolidation  has  taken  place,  it  may  be 
set  down,  not  only  as  incurable,  but  as  admit- 
ting of  no  improvement  or  alteration  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  limb,  and,  whatever  that  may  be,  the 
patient  must  be  content  with  it.  Hence,  where 
there  is  risk  of  anchylosis,  the  great  importance 
of  placing  the  limb  in  good  time  in  the  position 
which  will  let  it  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
patient. 

Mr.  Barton,  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital  at  Philadelphia,  made,  a  few 
years  ago,  the  bold  attempt  to  cure  an  anchylo- 
sis of  the  hip-joint  by  a  surgical  operation.  (See 
North  American  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  for  April, 
1827.)  The  patient  was  a  young  sailor,  who 
had  fallen  into  the  hold  of  a  ship,  injured  the 
hip,  and  remained  seven  months  without  surgi- 
cal assistance.  He  was  now  admitted  into  the 
above  hospital,  imder  Mr.  Barton.  The  injured 
thigh,  which  was  the  right  one,  was  in  the  bent 
p  position,  with  the  knee  drawn  across  the  lower 

Srt  of  the  left  femur.    The  outer  edge  of  the 
>t  was  placed  forward,  and  the  sole  turned 
'  vatward.    A  suspicion  of  dislocation  was  im- 
Ll 
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mediately  entertained;  but  so  great  was  tha 
swelling,  and  so  acute  the  pain  in  the  hip,  that 
Mr.  Barton  was  deterred  from  making  a  manual 
examination  to  ascertain  the  fact.  As  soon  as 
these  symptoms  had  subsided,  the  hmb  was  kept 
for  several  weeks  extended  in  an  apparatus,  but 
without  producing  any  elongation,  or  change  in 
its  position.  Indeed,  a  complete  anchylosis  be- 
tween the  femur  and  os  ihum  had  taken  place. 
After  a  year's  consideration,  Mr.  Barton,  seeing 
that  the  case  was  beyond  all  common  means  of 
relief,  determined  to  attempt  to  make  an  artificial 
joint.  For  this  purpose  he  made  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh  an  incision  six  or  seven  inches 
long,  the  middle  part  of  which  corresponded  to 
the  great  trochanter.  The  centre  of  this  first  cut 
was  crossed  by  another  four  or  five  inches  in 
length,  at  a  right  angle.  These  incisions  divi- 
ded, in  succession,  the  skin,  the  fascia  lata,  and 
muscles,  so  as  to  expose  the  anterior  and  poste- 
rior part  of  the  femur,  between  the  great  and  Ut  ■ 
tie  trochanters.  The  femur  was  then  sawn 
through  between  the  great  trochanter  and  the 
neck  of  the  bone.  The  operation  was  completed 
in  seven  minutes ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  had  been 
done,  the  Umb  was  easily  brought  into  its  proper 
position  again,  and  found  not  to  be  more  than 
about  half  an  inch  shorter  than  the  other.  The 
wound,  which  bled  but  little,  was  now  closed, 
and  the  limb  put  up  in  a  suitable  apparatus,  with 
one  of  Desault's  splints.  At  first,  the  inflamma- 
tion, swelling,  and  inflammatory  fever  were  se- 
vere ;  but  in  nine  days  these  symptoms  abated, 
and  the  wound  suppurated  favourably.  SuflSce 
it  to  add,  that  the  patient  could  move  his  thigh 
in  all  directions,  and  was  able  to  get  up ;  and  in 
four  months  he  was  able  to  walk  a  consider- 
able distance.  He  could  by  this  time  move 
the  foot  twenty-four  inches  forward,  twenty-six 
backward,  and  twenty  laterally,  and  rotate  it 
six  inches  inward  or  outward.  The  limb  was 
strong,  and  so  trivially  shortened,  that  the  pa- 
tient walked  very  perfectly,  Beliind  the  new 
joint  was  a  deposite  of  bone,  supporting  the  femur 
in  this  direction,  and  preventing  its  dislocation. 
Although  the  successful  result  of  Mr.  Barton's 
operation  is  what  his  boldness  fully  deserved,  I 
agree  with  M.  Sanson  in  thinking  that  doubts 
will  be  entertained  by  manv  judicious  surgeons 
whether  the  proceeding,  which  actually  put  the 
patient's  hfe  in  jeopardy,  was  really  indicated.— 

[Notwithstanding  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Mr.  Cooper  and  M.  Sanson  adverse  to  the  sur- 
gical propriety  of  Dr.  Barton's  successful  opera- 
tion, while  they  commend  its  ingenuity,  boldness, 
and  success,  this  same  gentleman  has  gained  for 
himself  and  the  profession  new  laurels  by  an- 
other and  original  operation  for  the  ^emo^  il  of  a 
shocking  deformity  of  the  knee-joint  by  anchy  | 
losis,  the  knee  being  bent  at  right  angles  with 
the  thigh.  A  full  report  of  the  case  may  be 
found  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sci-, 
ences,  and  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  admiration 
of  the  surgical  world  as  a  brilliant  illustration  of 
the  triumphs  of  our  art.  . 

A  free  incision  being  made  into  the  anterior 
and  inferior  portion  of  the  thigh,  exposing  the 
femur  a  short  distance  above  the  knee.  Dr.  Bar- 
ton proceeded  with  the  saw  to  excise  an  angular 
portion  of  this  bone,  the  anex  ol  the  trmngie  be- 
ing near  the  posterior  surface,  careluily  pres'-rv 
ing  the  continuity  of  its  shaft  by  lf^»ying  a  ihm 
ledge  of  the  os  femoris  still  untouched.  I  he  tn- 
angular  portion  being  removed,  two  cut  suriacet 
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of  bone  were  left,  with  a  vacuity  increasing  in 
width  from  the  apex  to  the  base  of  the  triangle. 
These  two  surfaces  were  gradually  approxima- 
ted, aided  by  suitable  manipulations,  and  as  they 
approached  each  other,  the  leg  was  extended  un- 
til, the  union  of  the  two  bony  surfaces  being  ac- 
complished, the  limb  was  brought  down  to  a  po- 
sition occasioning  very  little  deformity  or  incon- 
venience, and  adapting  it  to  all  the  purposes  of 
locomotion.  Complete  success  attended  this 
new  and  original  improvement  in  surgery. 

Dr.  J.  Kearney  Rodgers,  of  New-York,  reports 
an  operation  for  anchylosis  of  the  hip-joint,  sug- 
gested by  the  success  of  Dr.  Barton.  An  incision 
was  made  down  to  the  os  femur,  and  this  bone 
sawed  through  immediately  above  the  trochanter 
minor.  The  limb,  which  had  been  greatly  ab- 
ducted, was  now  readily  placed  parallel  with  its 
fellow.  But,  as  it  was  desirable  to  shorten  the 
limb  to  conform  to  its  fellow,  which  had  been 
shortened  by  a  fracture,  another  section  was  now 
made  with  the  saw  in  the  femur,  and  a  wedge- 
shaped  portion  removed.  The  result  of  this  op- 
eration was  as  gratifying  to  the  patient  as  ii  was 
creditable  to  the  surgeon  who  executed  it.  Two 
years  afterward  he  paid  a  visit  to  Dr.  Rodgers  to 
express  his  gratitude  for  the  restoration  of  his 
powers  of  locomotion. 

Dr.  Gibson,  of  Philadelphia,  has  lately  perform- 
ed a  similar  operation  to  the  second  case  of  Dr. 
Barton  for  angular  anchylosis  of  the  knee-joint. 
This  case,  which  was  completely  successful,  is 
reported  at  length  in  the  American  Journal  for 
July,  1842. 

FALSE  ANCHYLOSIS  OP  THE  KNEE-JOINT. 

In  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sci- 
ences for  January,  1842,  p.  101,  Dr.  Heber  Chase 
has  given  the  history  of  several  cases  of  false  an- 
chylosis of  the  knee,  cured  by  means  of  regular 
and  gradual  extension  upon  an  apparatus  with  a 
screw  and  joint  at  the  knee,  similar  to  that  rec- 
onunended  and  employed  by  Mr.  Liston  of  Lon- 
don, and  Dr.  Detmold  of  New-York.  The  re- 
sults of  Dr.  Chase  tend  to  show  that  in  most  ca- 
ses false  anchylosis  of  the  knee,  with  appreciable 
motion  of  the  joints,  is  readily  curable  in  a  rea- 
sonable time  without  the  aid  of  tenotomy,  and 
without  material  pain  to  the  patient.  The 
straightening  of  the  limb  has  been  effected  in 
every  instance,  and  the  free  use  of  the  joint  has 
been  ultimately  regained  in  the  majority  of  ca- 
ses. It  is  found  absolutely  essential  to  success,  and 
the  prevention  of  relapses,  that  the  limb,  when 
properly  extended,  should  be  retained  in  that  at- 
titude from  one  to  two  months  before  even  com- 
mencing the  passive  or  voluntary  motions  neces- 
sary to  give  free  play  to  the  articulation.— Reese.] 

[ANEURISM.  An  aneurism  may  then  be  de- 
fined to  be  a  tumour  filled  with  blood,  either  in 
a  fluid  or  solid  state,  usually  attended  with  pul- 
sation, and  the  sac  of  which  has  an  opening  in 
it,  by  which  it  communicates  with  the  artery, 
from  which  the  blood  is  transmitted  into  it.  Lis- 
franc  defines  it  "a  tamour  formed  by  arterial 
blood,  and  communicating  with  an  artery,"  and 
divides  all  aneurisms  into  traumatic  and  sponta- 
neous, according  as  they  happen  to  be  produced 
by  a  wound,  or  disease  of  the  coats  of  the  artery. 
{De  V  Obliteration  des  Arteres  dans  les  Aneurismes, 
p.  6.) 

Mr.  Cooper  has  placed  the  following  in  his 
Addenda : 

Since  the  article  aneurism  was  printed,  the 
arteria  innominata  has  been  tied  by  Mr.  Lizars. 
24 
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but  with  the  same  unfortunate  success  as  hai| 
followed  all  other  examples  of  this  operation 
Under  these  circumstances,  ought  the  practice 
to  be  continued?  I  think  not,  especially  wit] 
the  evidence  in  favour  of  tying  the  carotid. 

Subsequently  to  the  period  when  the  articl 
Aneurism  was  corrected,  Mr.  Liston,  in  a  case  o 
subclavian  aneurism,  situated  very  close  to  th 
outer  edge  of  the  right  scalenus  anticus,  took  uj 
the  right  subclavian  and  right  carotid  at  thei 
origins,  by  which  measure  it  was  hoped  tha 
the  innominata  would  become  completely  plug 
ged  up  with  coagulated  blood,  and  the  forme 
vessels  have  a  better  chance  of  being  permanent 
ly  closed  than  if  a  ligature  had  been  applied  ti 
the  much  larger  vessel,  the  innominata  itselj 
The  suggestion  was  made  by  Mr.  Quain.  Ii 
fact,  previously  to  the  patient's  death  from  hena 
orrhage,  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  operatio; 
the  innominata  became  perfectly  blocked  up  wil 
solid  blood;  the  ligature  had  come  away  fra 
the  carotid,  and  was  found  lying  loose  in  tl 
wound,  with  the  two  orifices  of  the  artery  above 
and  below  separated  by  an  interval  of  more  than 
an  inch,  and  permanently  closed.  The  hgatu 
on  the  subclavian  had  not  separated,  but  t' 
root  of  that  vessel,  on  the  side  towards  the  hei 
was  closed ;  and  the  hemorrhage  had  taken  plai 
from  an  ulcerated  opening  in  the  portion  of  tl 
artery  on  the  distal  side  of  the  ligature.  1\' 
friends.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Mr.  Vincent 
some  other  surgeons  of  great  experience,  ha' 
noticed  that,  when  secondary  hemorrhage  occv 
after  operations  for  aneurism,  it  is  most  freque: 
ly  produced  by  ulceration  of  the  vessel  on  t 
distal  side  of  the  hgature. 

When  an  aneurismal  sac  is  formed  upon  a 
lated  artery,  the  walls  of  the  vessel  are  sometime 
thinner  than  usual ;  and  some  parts  of  them  may 
become  expanded  into  pouches,  or  even  ingraft- 
ed upon  the  original  swelUng,  the  prominei 
points  being  always  the  thinnest.  This  " 
case  is  sometimes  termed  a  sacculated  an 
of  which  there  is  a  good  specimen  in  the  Hunte- 
rian  collection,  remarkable  also  as  exhibiting  an 
aneurism  opening  by  ulceration  into  the  pulmo- 
nary artery.    (See  Guthrie  Dis.  of  Arteries,  p.  59.) 

Aneurism  by  dilatation  is  distinguished  by 
Breschet  into  four  varieties,  the  names  of  which 
are  determined  by  the  differences  in  the  shape 
of  the  expansion  of  the  arterial  tube.  For  in- 
stance, 1.  True  sacciform  aneurism :  2.  True  fusi- 
form aneurism  :  3.  True  cylindroid  aneurism,  sub- 
divided into  that  of  the  large  arteries  and  into  that, 
of  the  small  arteries,  or  the  aneurism 
sis  of  John  Bell,  and  the  erectile  tumours  of  Du< 
puytren:  4.  True  varix-like  aneurism,  or  aneu 
risma  cyrsoidcum.  In  sacciform  aneurism,  the  ves- 
sel has  at  one  point  of  its  circumference  a  small 
sac,  consisting  of  an  expansion  of  the  arterial  tu- 
nics. This  variety  is  most  frequent  in  the  aorta, 
but  sometimes  on  the  carotid  and  iliac  arteries, 
and  even  on  those  of  the  limbs.  In  this  aneu- 
rism, all  the  arterial  tunics  are  simultaneously 
dilated ;  but  as  the  internal  and  middle  ones 
have  but  a  Umited  degree  of  extensibility,  tho 
sacciform  aneurism  does  not  generally  exceed 
the  size  of  a  filbert,  though  Breschet  has  noticed 
some  on  the  aorta  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  (See 
Breschet  sur  Diff6rentes  Especes  d^ Aneurismes,  p 
12,  &c.) 

In  the  true  fusiform  aneurism,  the  dilatation  ex- 
tends over  the  whole  circumference  of  the  ves- 
sel; all  the  coats  participate  in  it.  The  calibre 
of  the  artery,  after  becoming  wider  and  wider 
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gradually  for  a  certain  portion  of  the  track  of 
ihe  vessel,  then  lessens  in  a  manner  equally  grad- 
ual, till  it  has  resumed  its  natural  diameter. 

The  cylindroid  aneurism  of  Breschet  might  be 
regarded  only  as  a  variety  of  the  fusiform,  inas- 
much as  an  abrupt  transition  from  a  given  cali- 
bre to  a  much  more  capacious  one  is  never  ob- 
ser\'ed.  Yet,  according  to  the  investigations  of 
Breschet,  cases  present  themselves  in  which  the 
artery  is  uniformly  dilated  through  a  track  of 
one  or  two  feet,  the  cylindrical  form  being  here 
strictly  preserved.  This  pathological  fact  has 
been  noticed  by  Breschet  in  the  arteries  of  the 
limbs,  and  in  those  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  splanch- 
nic cavities.     {Op.  cit.,  p.  25.) 

In  the  true  varix-like  aneurism,  the  artery  is  de- 
scribed by  Breschet  as  being  not  only  dilated,  but 
tortuous,  and  occasionally  studded  with  small 
sacciform  tumours.  The  parietes  of  the  vessel 
are  thin  and  collapsed,  wliile,  in  the  other  case, 
they  are  rather  thickened.  Such  is  Breschet's 
classification  of  true  aneurism ;  a  classification 
which,  embracing,  as  it  does,  aneurism  by  anas- 
tomosis and  erectile  tumours,  and  these  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  presents  a  good  deal  of  novelty. 

CAUSES   OF   ANEURISM. 

An  aneurism  will  not  follow  the  kind  of  weak- 
ness of  its  sides  which  must  necessarily  arise 
from  removing  its  external  and  middle  coat, 
some  morbid  changes  seeming  to  be  essential  to 
bring  on  a  protrusion  of  the  inner  coat.  Neither 
will  a  mechanical  division  of  the  inner  tunics 
lead  to  an  aneurismal  dilatation  of  the  outer 
coat.  The  latter  fact  is  proved  by  what  happens 
when  a  tight  ligature  is  placed  upon  an  artery, 
as  well  as  by  the  experiments  of  M.  Araussat, 
who  purposely  broke  the  internal  coats  in  nu- 
merous places  by  pinching  the  vessels  with  for- 
ceps, and  detaching  the  inner  coats  from  the 
outer  by  a  process  somewhat  similar  to  what  he 
adopts  in  torsion  of  the  arteries.  By  proceedings 
of  this  kind,  he  never  succeeded  in  producing 
the  beginning  of  an  aneurism.  The  inference 
therefore  is,  that  some  description  of  morbid 
change  in  the  coats  of  the  artery  is  necessary  for 
the  formation  of  aneurism,  so  long  as  the  occur- 
rence is  resisted  by  a  perfect  state  of  one  of 
those  coats ;  or  else  we  must  arrive  at  the  still 
more  certain  conclusion,  that  in  the  experiments 
undertaken  by  Hume,  Amussat,  and  others,  the 
irritation  of  the  artery  was  followed  by  inflam- 
mation of  it,  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  such 
an  effusion  of  fibrine  within  and  around  it  as 
would  fully  account  for  no  aneurismal  tumour 
being  the  result. 

One  very  interesting  point  in  relation  to  spon- 
taneous aneurism,  and  particularly  adverted  to 
by  M.  Malgaigne,  is  the  almost  exclusive  restric- 
tion of  this  disease  to  the  aortic  system.  Thus, 
in  more  than  three  hundred  aneurisms  observed 
by  M.  Lisfranc,  or  recorded  by  others,  he  has 
met  with  only  two  instances  of  an  aneurismal 
disease  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  these  not 
free  from  objection.  (Lisfranc,  des  diverges  Md- 
thodes,  df-c,  pour  V Obliteration  des  Art-ires,  p.  8, 
8vo,  Paris,  1834.)  This  remarkable  fact  is  sus- 
pected to  depend  upon  the  aortic  arteries  con- 
taining, between  their  inner  and  fibrous  coats,  a 
dense,  hard,  fragile  tissue,  only  capable  of  being 
taken  off  in  scales,  and  designated  by  M.  Mal- 
gaigne the  sclerous  coat.  When  concretions  of 
aifferent  kinds,  calcareous,  steatomatous,  or  car- 
tilaginous, present  themselves  in  the  aorta,  they 
are  seated,  according  to  M.  Malgaigne,  almoKt 


exclusively  in  this  sclerous  coat,  a  texture  not 
existing  in  the  pulmonary  artery  or  its  branches. 

Both  the  external  iliac  arteries  of  the  same  in- 
dividual were  tied  in  succession  by  Mr.  Tait, 
one  on  the  8th  of  May,  1825,  and  the  other  on 
the  16th  of  April ;  and  this  with  entire  success, 
notwithstanding  the  peritoneum  was  wounded 
in  one  of  these  operations.  M.  Arendt  also  took 
up  both  the  externa]  iliac  arteries  in  one  patient, 
and,  though  there  was  only  an  interval  of  a 
week  between  the  operations,  the  case  had  a 
very  favourable  termination.  (See  Velpeau, 
Nouv.  EUm.  de  MH.  Op6r.,  t.  i.,  p.  175.) 

The  operation  of  tyuig  the  internal  iliac  was 
also  performed  by  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Barbadoes, 
who  sent  the  preparation  of  the  parts  to  Sir  Ast 
ley  Cooper,  and  it  is  in  the  Museum  of  Guy's 
Hospital.  {Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  230.) 
A  fifth  instance  of  the  application  of  a  ligature 
to  the  internal  iliac  artery  took  place  in  the 
practice  of  Mr.  Hudson,  of  New-York.*  (See 
American  Jov,rn.  of  Med.  Sciences  for  Feb.,  1828, 
art.  v.,  p.  304.)  A  semilunar  incision,  seven 
inches  in  length,  was  made,  with  its  convexity 
towards  the  ilium,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  um- 
bilicus to  that  of  the  abdominal  ring.  After  di- 
viding the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  and  tying 
some  arteries  which  bled,  the  peritoneum  was 
pushed  upward  and  inward,  and  the  handle  of  a 
scalpel  passed  under  the  trunk  of  the  internal 
iliac  artery,  wliich  was  tied  an  inch  below  its 
origin.    The  patient  recovered. 

It  is  very  justly  observed  by  M.  Velpeau,  that 
the  ligature  of  the  internal  iliac  artery,  with  re- 
gard to  its  influence  on  the  circulation,  is  in  re- 
ality less  serious  than  that  of  the  external  iliac, 
or  even  the  femoral.  In  fact,  it  leaves  undis- 
turbed all  the  vessels  appertaining  to  the  corre- 
sponding limb,  while  the  great  pelvic  arteries 
anastomose  with  one  another  so  freely,  that, 
when  one  is  obliterated,  an  abundance  of  blood 
is  promptly  conveyed  by  the  others  to  the  organs 
which  the  obliterated  one  is  designed  to  nourish. 
But  the  ligature  of  the  internal  ihac  artery  is 
dangerous  in  another  point  of  view :  first,  on 
account  of  the  diflSculties  in  its  performance ; 
and,  secondly,  on  account  of  the  unavoidable  de- 
tachment of  parts  from  one  another,  which  are 
connected  together  by  a  large  quantity  of  loose 
cellular  tissue,  a  texture  in  which  inflammation 
and  suppuration  are  disposed  to  spread  to  a  great 
extent.  (See  Velpeau,  Nouv.  EUm.  de  Mid. 
Oper.,  t.  i.,  p.  185.) 

On  the  subject  of  tying  both  carotids,  I  find 
some  interesting  observations  made  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Crosse  :  "  Although  (says  he)  some  animals 
will  bear  a  ligature  to  both  carotids  simulta- 
neously, the  human  frame  cannot  sustain  so  great 
and  so  sudden  an  interruption  to  the  supply  of 
blood  to  the  sensorium.  Professor  Mott  has 
tested  this  question  ;  and  a  case  cawe  under  my 
own  observation  very  recently,  shewing  the  fatal 
tendency  of  a  ligature,  if  applied  almost  simulta- 
neously to  each  of  these  arteries.  An  approxi- 
mation has,  however,  bee«-J  made  towards  ascer- 
taining the  shortest  interval  at  which  \\\c.  second 
carotid  may  be  tied  after  a  ligature  to  the  (irst ; 
and  it  has  been  safely  done  at  nn  mterval  of 
thirty-eight,  !^.'venteen,  and  even  twelve  days. 
Among  the  most  striking  oi  these  cases  is  that 
related  by  I'rofes.«»or  Kuhl,  of  Leipzig,  who,  on 
account  ofa  pulsating  ancunsmnl  tumour  of  tho 
scalp,  arising  from  a  wound  of  ' 
extending  over  nearly  tho  enii 

*  Thb  »hould  be  Dr.  S.  V.  WhMt,  of  lu '^^ 
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■head,  attended  by  frequent  hemorrhages,  first 
placed  a  ligature  on  the  left  common  carotid. 
This  proceeding  only  partially  subduing  the 
disease,  and  frequent  hemorrhages  from  the  af- 
fected portion  of  the  scalp  still  occurring,  and 
threatening  life,  a  ligature  was  put  upon  the 
right  common  carotid  after  twenty-seven  days. 
This  was  followed  by  convulsions ;  but  after  a 
train  of  very  troublesome  symptoms,  the  patient 
recovered,  and  was  cured  of  his  disease.  It  is 
worthy  to  be  noticed,  that  in  this,  and  also  in 
other  like  cases,  some  days  after  both  carotids 
had  been  tied,  heaviness  and  throbbing  in  the 
head  have  occurred,  requiring  free  venesection." 
(/.  Green  Crosse,  Prov.  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  v.) 

Guthrie  has  met  with  but  three  popliteal  aneu- 
risms in  women ;  and  he  calculates  aneurism  of 
the  ham  occurs  from  twenty  to  thirty  times  in 
men  for  once  in  women.  "  The  structure  of  the 
"vessels  (he  observes)  is  the  same,  but  the  mode 
•of  life  is  different.  The  exertion  in  general  is 
infinitely  greater  in  the  man  than  the  woman ; 
and  I  think  this,  combined  with  the  freer  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  a  much  more  Ukely  cause  than 
either  syphihs  or  mercury."  {On  Dis.  of  Arter- 
ies, p.  87.) 

In  relation  to  the  comparative  frequency  of 
aneurism  in  the  two  sexes,  M.  Lisfranc  states  that, 
in  154  cases,  the  particulars  of  which  have  been 
collected  by  him,  and  whose  situations  brought 
them  within  the  reach  of  operative  surgery,  the 
proportion  of  male  patients  was  141 ;  of  females, 
13,  or  nearly  11  to  1. 

With  respect  to  the  comparative  frequency  of 
aneurism  in  different  arteries,  M.  Lisfranc  refers 
to  179  cases,  all  spontaneous,  those  of  the  aorta 
not  entering  into  the  computation ;  from  which 
.  179  cases  he  gives  the  following  table : 

1.  Popliteal  artery        -        -        -    59 
o   T?»rv,^^„i    S  in  the  groin   -        -    26 

2.  Femoral  ^  ^t  other  points       -    18 

3.  Carotid 17 

4.  Subclavian       -        -        -        -    16 

5.  Axillary 14 

6.  External  iliac  -        ...      5 

7.  Brachio-cephalic      ...      4 

8.  Brachial  •        -        -        -        -      3 

9.  Common  iliac  -        -        -        -      3 

10.  Anterior  tibial  -        -       .        -      3 

11.  Gluteal 2 

;  12.  Internal  iliac    -        -        -        -      2 

13.  Temporal        .-        -        -        -  2 

14.  Internal  carotid        -        -        -  1 

15.  Ulnar 1 

16.  Peroneal 1 

117.  Radial 1 

18.  Palmar  arc  ....  1.— C] 
\Dx.  Valentine  Mott,  of  New-York,  has  tied  the 
common  carotid  artery  twenty  times.  In  two 
cases  it  was  the  distal  operation  for  aneurism  of 
the  innominata,  and  in  one  of  these  was  success- 
ful. In  three  instances  he  has  thus  cured  aneu- 
rism by  anastomosis.  In  two  examples  both  of 
the  common  carotids  were  tied  in  the  same  pa- 
tient ;  in  the  first  case,  the  interval  between  the 
application  of  the  two  ligavures  was  about  twen- 
ty minutes,  the  patient  dying  comatose  on  the 
second  day  after;  in  the  second  case,  a  year 
elapsed  between  the  first  and  second  operation. 
This  case  was  a  large  aneurism  by  anastomosis, 
occupying  the  temporal  and  parotid  region,  ori- 
^ating  deep  about  the  articulation  of  the  lower 

Sw.    In  the  removal  of  the  parotid  gland.  Dr. 
ott  found  it  necessary,  in  one  case,  to  tie  the 
-external  carotid  at  the  point  between  the  stylo 
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hyoid  muscle  and  the  lingual  nerve,  an  operatioi 
the  difliculty  and  hazard  of  which  every  surgeoi 
will  know  how  to  estimate.  The  same  surgecn 
has  repeatedly  tied  the  external  carotid  near  i^ 
origin  in  his  operations  for  tumours.  .^ 

The  same  surgeon  has  also  tied  the  subclaviaal 
four  times ;  once  within  the  scaleni  muscles  0 
the  right  side,  fatal  from  secondary  hemorrhage 
three  times  without  the  scaleni,  all  successful  i] 
curing  axillary  aneurisms. 

Dr.  Mott  was  the  first  surgeon  in  the  wori 
who  successfully  tied  the  common  iliac  arterj 
and  this  was  for  a  huge  aneurism  of  the  externa 
iliac  near  the  bifurcation.  Dr.  Solomon,  of  S 
Petersburgh,  has  since  performed  it  with  succesjj 

This  operation  was  performed  by  Dr.  Mott  o| 
the  fifteenth  of  March,  1827,  and  the  case  report 
ed  soon  after  in  the  American  Journal,  No.  1, 
156.  Nearly  seven  years  afterward,  the  Medii 
Chirurgical  Review  announced  the  success 
result  of  the  case  in  which  Mr.  Guthrie  applieds 
ligature  to  the  same  artery,  and  the  editor  coi 
placently  observes, 

"Thus  this  most  formidable  operation  h 
been  successfully  performed /or  the  first  time,  an<! 
wliile  it  adds  a  wreath  of  laurel  to  thfe  brows  of 
the  distinguished  surgeon,  it  exhibits  a  splendid 
triumph  of  British  surgery." 

Dr.  Hays,  of  the  American  Journal,  in  respoi 
ing  to  this  blunder  of  the  London  reviewer, 
minds  him  that  this  "triumph  of  British  surge 
belongs  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  that 
has  placed  the  laurels  on  brows  not  destined 
wear  them.  He  then  adds,  "  The  distinguished 
surgeon  to  whom  the  wreath  justly  belongs  is 
our  colleague  and  countryman.  Dr.  Mott,  who, 
upward  of  seven  years  since,  successfully  applied 
a  ligature  to  the  common  iliac." 

The  British  reviewer  omitted,  or  forgot  to 
mention,  that  this  '^^  successful"  operation  of  Mr. 
Guthrie  was  very  soon  fatal,  and  he  strangely 
fails  to  record  the  fact  that  the  aneurism  for  which 
Mr.  Guthrie  tied  the  common  iliac  turned  out  to 
be  a  malignant  tumour,  which  the  consultation 
cided  to  be  aneurism  until  the  patient  was  de: 
when  the  mistake  of  all  parties  was  discovei 
This  record,  however,  would  have  withered 
wreath  of  laurels  upon  the  brow  of  Mr.  Guthi 
and  deprived  British  surgery  of  this  splendid 
xmiph. 

Fifteen  years  have  now  elapsed   since 
Mott's  operation,  and  the  gentleman  is  still 
ing.    And  yet  Mr.  Guthrie  himself,  in  his  W( 
"  On  the  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  Arteries," 
365,  records  this  case  of  Dr.  Mott  as  fatal 
though  he  extracts  his  account  of  the  operati 
from  the  American  Journal,  in  which  the  en 
restoration  of  the  patient  to  health  is  explicitly- 
mentioned. 

Dr.  Mott  has  also  tied  the  external  iliac  six 
times ;  of  these,  four  were  successful,  and  two 
failed.  The  first  of  the  fatal  cases  was  from 
secondary  hemorrhage,  but  the  second  died  of 
peritonitis,  from  drinking  to  excess  about  a  week 
after  the  operation.  He  also  tied  the  internal 
iliac  in  1834  with  success,  for  a  large  aneurism 
in  the  region  of  the  sciatic  notch,  and  the  patient 
is  still  living  in  perfect  health. 

Dr.  Mott  has  tied  the  femoral  artery  forty-nine 
times,  and  in  only  one  instance  has  secondary 
hemorrhage  taken  place.  In  this  case  the  pa- 
tient had  a  popliteal  aneurism,  and,  after  the  fail- 
ure of  the  ligature  on  the  femoral  artery,  he  se- 
cured the  external  iliac  ;  but,  on  the  coming 
away  of  the   ligature,  secondary  hemorrhage 
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again  occurred,  and  was  ultimately  fatal.  This 
was  a  fair  case  for  tying  the  aorta,  and  Dr.  Mott 
was  only  deterred  by  the  morbid  state  of  the  ar- 
terial system,  as  was  manifest  in  the  result  of 
the  two  ligatures,  which  had  been  unsuccessful 
only  on  this  account. 

Dr.  Mott  has  cured  one  of  our  citizens  of  a 
double  aneurism,  popliteal  on  one  limb,  and  fem- 
oral on  the  other  very  high  up.  He  tied  for  the 
former  the  femoral  artery,  and  for  the  latter  the 
external  iliac.  The  patient  is  still  living  in  New- 
York,  and  in  entire  health.  The  same  surgeon 
has  tied  the  brachial,  ulnar,  radial,  anterior,  and 
posterior  tibial  for  wounds,  tumours,  and  aneu- 
rismal  diseases  a  great  number  of  times  with  uni- 
form success. 

The  left  primitive  iliac  artery  was  tied  for 
aneurism  of  the  external  iliac  by  Dr.  Alfred  C. 
Post,  at  the  New-York  Hospital,  on  the  26th  of 
August,  1840.  The  case  terminated  fatally.  An 
account  of  it  is  published  in  the  New-York  Jour- 
nal of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  October,  1840. 

Dr.  George  M'Clellan,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
lied  the  common  carotid  artery  eighteen  times 
for  aneurism  and  tumours.  He  has  also  suc- 
cessfully tied  the  subclavian  three  times,  the 
external  iliac  three  times,  and  the  gluteal  once. 

Dr.  N.  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  has  tied  the 
subclavian  once,  the  external  iliac  once,  the  ca- 
rotid three  times,  and  the  femoral  eleven  times 
for  aneurism.  The  same  surgeon  has  had  occa- 
sion to  tie  the  internal  jugular  vein,  which  he 
effected  successfully,  and  the  patient  recovered. 

Dr.  Alban  Goldsmith,  of  New-York,  has  tied 
the  subclavian  twice  for  axillary  aneurism,  and 
in  one  of  the  cases  he  has  had  entire  success. 
He  has  also  tied  the  carotid  three  limes  for  aneu- 
rism by  anastomoses,  which  was  cured,  and  for 
tumours,  which  were  afterward  successfully  ex- 
tirpated ;  but  he  concurs  in  the  opinion  that  liga- 
ting  the  vessel  does  not  lessen  the  hemorrhage  in 
such  operations,  and  need  never  be  performed. 

Dr.  Peace,  of  Philadelphia,  has  successfully 
tied  the  external  iliac  for  aneurism  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital. 

Dr.  Pancoast,  of  Philadelphia,  has  had  occa- 
sion several  times  to  take  up  the  carotid  artery 
in  cases  of  attempts  at  suicide  by  cutting  the 
throat.  He  has  observed  that,  in  these  cases, 
where  there  is  much  extravasation  of  blood  to 
mark  the  parts,  the  descendens  noni  nerve  is 
occasionally  of  so  large  a  size,  that  its  position 
and  obUque  course  alone  distinguish  it  from  the 
par  vagum. 

Dr.  Pancoast  has  devised  a  modified  plan  for 
the  purpose  of  tying  the  subclavian  artery  below 
the  clavicle,  which  will  render  the  operation  less 
diflScult  upon  the  Uving  subject.  He  opens  the 
fissure  between  the  sternal  and  clavicular  origin 
of  the  pectoralis  major  muscle,  and  then  divides 
the  sternal  portion  across,  and  up  to  the  clavicle 
over  the  artery.  He  then  turns  up  the  divided 
portion,  and  looks  for  the  artery  beneath. 

He  has  operated  live  times  for  aneurism  at  the 
bend  of  the  arm  by  tying  the  brachial  artery  with 
a  small  ligature  ju.st  below  the  condyle,  and  be- 
low where  it  is  crossed  by  the  median  nerve, 
leaving  the  sac  untouched.  The  cases  were  all 
recent,  and  the  operation  successful.  In  exam- 
ples which  are  of  long  standing,  he  advises  to 
open  the  sac  and  apply  two  ligatures. 

Dr.  P.  has  also  taken  up  the  femoral  artery 
twice  with  success  for  poplit«d  aneurism.  Ffe 
has  also  tied  the  stylo  mastoid  artery  for  false 
anouriRm.  occasioned  by  bleeding.     The  jiatient 


was  a  quack  doctor  from  the  West,  who  oled 
himself,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  bleeding  his  pa- 
tients at  the  same  place.  The  sac  had  burst,  and 
profuse  hemorrhage  had  taken  place.  A  single 
ligature  sufficed;  but  the  operation  must  bo  a 
difficult  one,  when  we  remember  the  proximity 
of  the  communicating  branches  of  the  facial  and 
great  auricular  nerve,  which  run  parallel  with 
the  stylo  mastoid  artery  opposite  the  lobe  of  the 
ear. 

Dr.  Detmold,  of  New- York,  has  recently  tied 
the  common  carotid  for  aneurism  by  anastomo- 
sis, involving  the  whole  side  of  the  face,  in  a  lady 
who  was  thus  sadly  deformed,  and  at  the  time 
the  tumour  was  very  rapidly  increasing.  Its 
growth  was  checked  immediately,  and  the  tu- 
mour is  fast  disappearing,  so  that  the  entire  re- 
moval of  the  deformity  will  be  the  result. 

Dr.  N.  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  reports  a  case 
of  temporary  paralysis  following  a  hgature  upon 
the  carotid  artery.  As  this  untoward  result  did 
not  occur  immediately,  but  after  an  interval  of 
some  twenty  hours,  and  as  it  was  relieved,  and 
the  patient  restored  by  full  venesection,  the  mis- 
chief was  ascribed  to  the  reaction  in  the  vessels 
not  obstructed,  giving  rise  to  vascular  engorge- 
ment, and  a  state  approaching  to  apoplexy,  which, 
indeed,  was  indicated  to  be  the  true  pathological 
state  by  the  symptoms.  (See  Maryland  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jour,  for  1840.) 

Dr.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  reports  a  case  of 
naevus  of  enormous  size,  situated  upon  the  ver- 
tex, and  for  which  he  tied  both  of  the  common 
or  primitive  carotids,  after  an  interval  of  twelve 
days.  The  diminution  of  the  tumour  and  cessa- 
tion of  pulsation,  which  inspired  a  delusive  hope 
of  success,  proved  to  be  but  temporary,  and  six 
weeks  after  he  was  obliged  to  excise  the  whole 
mass  by  an  incision  around  its  base,  and  which 
required  forty  ligatures.  The  patient  completely 
recovered.     (See  Amer.  Jour,  for  1838.) 

Dr.  Homer,  of  Philadelphia,  has  published  in 
the  American  Journal  for  1841  an  accurate  and 
highly  valuable  report  of  two  cases  of  aneurism, 
exhibiting  the  necessity  of  a  ligature  both  above 
and  below  the  tumour. 

In  the  American  Journal  for  1837,  Dr.  Morri- 
son, of  Buenos  Ayres,  reports  six  cases  of  aneu- 
rism cured  by  operation,  the  details  of  which  are 
honourable  to  this  surgeon,  who  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Maryland,  and  his  paper  will 
be  found  to  be  highly  interesting  to  the  student 
of  this  branch  of  surgery. 

Dr.  T.  S.  Kirkbride  reports,  in  the  American 
Journal  for  1839,  five  cases  of  wounds  of  arteries 
successfully  treated  by  compression,  illustrating 
the  important  fact  that  arteries  are  often  tied  for 
wounds  and  aneurisms,  when  compression,  judi- 
ciously practised,  would  succeed  m  preventing 
the  necessity  of  the  operation.  In  this  way  he 
has  thus  succeeded  with  the  radial,  brachial,  and 
femoral  arteries ;  and,  after  reporting  the  cases. 
Dr.  K,  adds  practical  observations  on  the  general 
subject  which  are  of  great  value. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  ha.s  long  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  this  dopnrtinriit  of  treating; 
surgical  diseases  by  other  nuiiuis  than  the  use  of 
the  knife,  justly  regarding  the  avoidance  of  an 
operation  as  more  meritorious  than  the  ligation 
of  any  artery  of  the  body.  So,  also,  m  diseased 
and  injuries  for  which  amputation  is  often  prac- 
tised, Dr.  Barton's  horror  of  mutilating  pntienlH 
has  led  to  the  cinpl()V'i"'"t  "f  *»'«  engemiity  ana 
skill  in  preserving  the  limbs,  even  when  more 
difficult  oi)erations  than  ampulaiioii  arc  iniUca 
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fcCd  as  necessary  for  the  purpose.  Under  the 
nead  of  Anchylosis  I  have  alluded  to  an  eminent 
instance  of  his  success. 

In  the  Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.  i.,  p.  506,  Dr. 
Joseph  Parish  reports  a  case  of  femoral  aneu- 
rism spontaneously  cured.  His  son,  Dr.  Isaac 
Parish,  relates  a  case  of  aneurism  in  the  orbit, 
in  the  Amer.  Journ.  for  October,  1841. 

Dr.  Paul  F.  Eve,  of  Georgia,  has  lately  suc- 
ceeded in  curing  an  aneurismal  varix  resulting 
from  a  wound  of  the  brachial  artery,  made  by 
transfixing  the  vein  in  phlebotomy.  In  this 
case  the  artery  was  ligated  above  the  tumour 
without  success.  Six  months  afterward,  Dr. 
Eve  tied  the  artery  on  the  distal  side  of  the  an- 
eurismal tumour ;  but  this  operation  also  failed, 
and  the  pulsation  of  the  tumour  continuing,  he 
was  led  to  isolating  the  aneurism  by  placing  two 
ligatures  upon  it  at  opposite  points,  and  by  this 
operation  the  tumour  was  completely  oblitera- 
ted. 

Dr.  Alexander  E.  Hosack,  of  New  York,  has 
devised  an  instrument  for  tying  deep-seated  ar- 
teries, which  practical  men  regard  as  possessirig 
great  merit.  An  account  of  it  may  be  found  in 
the  3d  vol.  of  the  N.  Y.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ., 
with  a  drawing.  The  advantage  of  this  instru- 
ment is,  that  after  tying  the  first  knot,  the  sec- 
ond may  be  brought  down  without  disturbing 
the  first,  as  there  is  no  stress  upon  the  ligature 
between  the  two.  It  has  been  found  to  afford 
great  facilities  in  ligating  the  internal  ihac  and 
subclavian  arteries.  See  Wliite's  operation  for 
gluteal  aneurism,  in  the  Amer.  Journal  for  1827, 
and  also  Dr.  Gross's  case,  and  remarks  on  the 
subclavian  artery,  "Western  Journal  for  1841. 

Dr.  J.  Kearney  Rodgers  has  tied  the  external 
iliac,  the  internal  iliac,  and  the  femoral  in  the 
same  patient,  for  complicated  aneurisms. 

Under  this  head  I  have  introduced  into  the 
text  the  only  instance  of  the  ligature  of  the  in- 
ternal iliac  for  the  cure  of  glutaeal  aneurism  ever 
performed  in  this  country,  as  communicated  by 
Dr.  S.  Pomeroy  White,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  it 
is  there  stated  to  be  the  fourth  instance  in  which 
this  operation  has  ever  been  attempted.  I  find, 
by  a  late  number  of  the  London  Gazette,  that 
Dr.  Thompson,  of  Barbadoes,  has  since  perform- 
ed this  difficult  operation,  but  without  success, 
as  would  seem  from  the  fact  that  a  preparation 
of  the  parts  has  been  sent  to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  and 
is  now  in  the  museum  at  Guy's  Hospital.  So 
that  this  artery  has  now  been  tied  five  times: 
twice  in  the  West  Indies,  once  in  Russia,  once 
in  Great  Britain,  and  once  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Stevens,  of  St.  Croix,  was  the  first  to  at- 
tempt this  hazardous  operation,  as  may  be  seen 
by  a  reference  to  the  article  in  this  Dictionary. 
This  case  occurred  in  1812,  and  was  completely 
successful.  The  patient  lived  ten  years  after  the 
operation,  and,  dying  in  1822  of  some  other  dis- 
ease, an  opportunity  was  afforded  of  examining 
the  parts.  The  preparation  was  sent  to  London 
to  remove  the  skepticism  of  those  who  perseve- 
red in  declaring  the  operation  impossible.  Still, 
however,  a  few  distinguished  men  doubted  the 
reports  of  the  several  cases,  and  Mr.  Lawrence, 
in  his  lectures,  still  questioned  the  possibiUty  of 
tying  the  internal  iliac,  and  alluded  to  only  one 
case  in  which  it  was  said  to  have  been  perform- 
ed.    (See  London  Med.  Gazette,  No.  128.) 

During  the  present  year  Dr.  Stevens  visited 
London  in  the  suite  of  the  governor-general  of 
the  Danish  West  India  islands ;  and  having  his 
attention  called  to  the  skepticism  of  Mr.  Law- 
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rence,  he  immediately  sent  the  preparation,  whic 
had  been  in  London  unnoticed  for  several  years, 
to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  where,  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  a  minute  examination 
was  made,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  present 
It  appeared,  however,  that  the  aneurism  was  not 
in  the  glutaeal  artery,  as  had  been  supposed,  but 
in  the  great  ischiatic  ;  and  Dr.  Stevens  suggests 
that  this  is  probably  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
many  instances,  of  what  has  been  called  glut 
aneurism. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  given  a  conclusive  ce 
tificate,  after  having  minutely  examined  Dr.  St 
vens's  preparation,  which  is  also  published  in  tl 
Gazette,  declaring  himself  perfectly  satisfied  of 
the  existence  of  the  aneurism,  and  the  complete 
obUteration  of  the  internal  iliac.    For,  although^ 
this  preparation  has  been  in  spirits  eight  year^ 
"  it  still  exhibits  the  internal  iliac  converted  intH 
an  impervious  chord  where  the  Ligature  was  ap- 
pUed,  and  shows  very  distinctly  the  remains  of 
the  aneurismal  swelling  in  the  ischiatic  artery." 

In  the  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Sur/ 
gery  for  June,  1841,  Dr.  S.  D.  Gross,  professc 
in  the  Louisville  Medical  Institute,  reports  .a  ca 
of  axillary  aneurism  for  which  he  tied  the  right 
subclavian  artery.  The  patient  died  on  the  thir- 
tieth day  of  the  effusion  of  the  contents  of  the 
aneurismal  sac  into  the  thoracic  cavity,  which 
had  obviously  resulted  from  ulcerative  absorptior 
of  the  walls  of  the  tumour,  and  must  have  coe 
menced  before  the  operation.  But  for  this 
toward  event,  entire  success  would  have  crov 
ed  the  operation,  for  the  hgature  came  away 
due  time,  and  the  wound  did  well. 

Dr.  Gross  relates  the  history  of  twenty-six  c< 
ses  in  which  this  artery  was  tied,  of  which 
enteen  were  cured.    He  records  three  instance 
in  this  country,  the  first  by  Dr.  Post,  of  Nev 
York,  in  1817,  successful ;  the  second  by 
Gibson,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1828,  the  patient  df 
ing  on  the  eighth  day ;  and  the  third  by  Dr.  Mot 
of  New-York,  in  1830,  in  which  the  patient 
covered.    So  that  it  appears  that  in  America  tl 
first  instance  of  success  on  record  was  fumishe 
by  Dr.  Post ;  for,  until  his  case,  it  had  failed 
the  hands  of  Ramsden  and  Bhzard  of  London 
and  Dr.  Colles  of  DubUn,  the  only  instances 
this  artery  being  previously  tied.     Dupuyti 
was  the  next  to  succeed,  which  he  did  two  yea 
after  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Paris.    The  paper  > 
Dr.  Gross  is  an  elaborate  and  meritorious  crit 
cism  upon  the  whole  subject,  and  does  him  grea 
credit. 

In  the  Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.  iii.,  p.  229, 
Joseph  Parish,  of  Philadelphia,  has  a  paper 
the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  subclavian 
tery,  with  description  of  instrument. — Reese.] 

[ANTRUM.      COLLECTIONS   OF   MUCUS. 

In  general,  I  believe  that  the  extraction  of  on 
of  the  molar  teeth  will  not  prove  very  applicabl 
to  the  present  case ;  first,  because  the  thick  albi 
minous  fluid  requires  a  larger  opening  than  ca 
be  thus  obtained :  and  secondly,  because,  whe 
the  surgeon  is  called  upon  to  perform  an  oper 
tion,  the  bony  texture  of  the  antrum  is  alread| 
very  thin,  much  softened,  or  even  partially  ab 
sorbed  above  or  behind  the  alveoli ;  consequently^ 
as  soon  as  the  surgeon  has  made  an  incisior 
above  the  gum,  or  in  the  part  of  the  swelling  pre-*^ 
senting  itself  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  he  finds 
that  a  probe  will  immediately  enter  the  antra  nu| 
All  that  he  has  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  enlarge  thi 
opening  with  a  pair  of  small  bone  pliers  or 
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strong  knife,  Mr.  Hunter's  apprehension  about 
the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  opening,  and  of 
the  likelihood  of  a  return  of  the  accumulation, 
iloes  not  appear  to  be  confirmed  by  what  hap- 
()ened  in  the  cases  under  Dubois  and  Sir  Benja- 
juin  Brodie.  The  latter  informs  us  that,  "  after 
dissecting  the  membrane  of  the  cheek  from  the 
jaw,  I  took  a  curved  scalpel,  bent  laterally,  with 
a  strong  sharp  point,  and  introduced  the  point 
into  what  seemed  the  thin  bony  parietes,  or 
boundary  of  the  tumour.  Immediately  there  es- 
caped a  large  quantity  of  transparent  fluid,  like 
what  we  fuid  in  cases  of  ranula.  I  then  intro- 
duced a  probe  into  the  cavity  of  the  antrum,  and 
found  that  it  might  be  passed  in  any  direction. 
There  was  neither  tumour  nor  dead  bone  in  it, 
and  the  cavity  seemed  to  be  in  a  natural  state, 
except  that  it  was  enormously  dilated.  I  next 
enlarged  the  opening,  cutting  out  a  circular  por- 
tion of  thin  bony  shell,  formed  by  the  expanded 
parietes  of  the  antrum.  After  the  operation  the 
tumour  subsided,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  cheek 
was  not  larger  than  the  other.  The  aperture 
made  by  the  scalpel  has  continued  previous  to  this 
day,  though  it  is  ten  years  since  I  perfomied  the 
operation.  The  lady  wears  a  plug,  which  she 
takes  out  night  and  morning,  and  with  her  own 
hand  introduces  the  point  of  a  syringe,  and 
washes  out  the  antrum."  (See  Land.  Med.  Gaz. 
for  Dec,  1834.) 

ABSCESSES   IN   THE   ANTRUM. 

The  following  way  of  making  the  opening  is 
recommended  by  Sir  B.  Brodie :  "  Raise  up  the 
cheek,  so  as  to  expose  the  membrane  covering 
the  gum  on  the  side  of  the  face,  and  with  a  scal- 
pel make  a  transverse  incision  down  to  the  bone. 
In  one  case  (says  he),  I  did  otherwise,  thinking 
the  division  of  the  membrane,  as  a  separate  part 
of  the  operation,  was  unnecessary ;  but  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  blood  escaped  into  the 
cellular  membrane  underneath,  and  there  was 
an  immense  ecchymOsis,  rendering  the  rest  of 
the  operation  very  difficult.  Then  perforate  the 
thick  plate  of  bone  as  nearly  as  possible  to  what 
you  suppose  to  have  been  the  original  seat  of  the 
disease."  The  best  instrument  for  this  purpose, 
according  to  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  is  a  pair  of 
sharp-pointed  strong  scissors.  "  Apply  them  to 
the  bone  in  their  closed  state,  using  them  as  a 
chisel,  and  they  will  easily  penetrate  it,  and  go 
into  the  antrum.  With  these  the  bone  may  be 
easily  broken  away  to  the  requisite  extent."  (See 
MH.  de  VAcad.  de  Chir.,  t.  iv.,  p.  351 ;  Gooch's 
Obs.,  Append.,  p.  138.)  Some  examples  occur 
Vi/here  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  expose  a  great 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  bone,  and  to  cut  away 
the  dead  pieces,  which  are  wedged,  as  it  were,  in 
the  living  ones.  In  general,  however,  it  is  pru- 
dent to  wait  till  the  dead  bone  is  loose,  and  in 
the  mean  while  to  restrict  our  interference  to 
preventing  the  lodgment  of  matter,  and  maintain- 
ing cleanliness. 

TUMOURS   IN   THE  ANTRUM. 

Surgical  writers  describe  polypi  of  the  antmm ; 
and  as  growths  of  this  kind  have  their  origin 
from  parts  hivested  by  mucous  membranes,  it  is 
natural  to  c^ct  that  the  antinim  would  occa- 
Bionally  be  the  situation  of  them.  Yet  the  dis- 
ease must  here  be  very  rare ;  and  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  even  regards  the  history  and  treatment 
of  polypi  of  the  antrum  as  altogether  hypotheti- 
cal ;  and  he  adds,  "  No  polypus,  I  believe,  ever 
existed  in  the  antrum  around  which  a  surgeon 


could  put  a  hgature ;  and  I  never  heard  of  the 
operation  being  performed."  (See  Lond.  Med. 
Gaz.  for  Dec.,  1834,  p.  850.)  In  no  hospital, 
either  civil  or  military,  have  1  had  an  opportuni- 
ty of  seemg  a  polypus  of  the  antrum ;  neither 
has  any  case  presented  itself  to  me  out  of  an 
hospital.  I  join  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  therefore, 
in  believing  the  disease  to  be  exceedingly  rare. 
There  are,  however,  some  good  authorities  in 
confirmation  of  the  fact  that  polypi  do  sometimes 
grow  in  the  antrum.  {Eichhorn,  Chelius,  &c.) 
Certain  other  tumours,  originating  within  the 
antrum,  are  far  more  common,  some  of  which 
are  of  a  fibrous,  sarcomatous,  or  osteo-sarcoma 
tons  character,  free  from  malignancy,  while  the 
others  are  of  a  malignant  cancerous  kind,  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  medullary  tumours,  or  of 
carcinoma,  and  sometimes  of  both  these  formida- 
ble diseases  together.  MaUgnant  tumours  are 
attached  to  the  mucous  membrane,  and  fill  up 
the  cavity.  At  first  the  patient  has  but  little 
pain,  and  the  existence  of  the  disease  is  scarcely 
indicated  by  any  particular  symptoms.  But,  as 
the  disease  advances,  things  are  different.  The 
tumour,  growing  larger,  presses  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  the  antrum,  and  causes  its  bony  parie- 
ties  to  become  dilated.  By  degrees,  it  forms  a 
projection  in  the  cheek.  After  a  time,  there  is 
another  projection  in  the  bony  palate.  Then 
another  projection  occurs  at  the  inferior  part  of 
the  orbit ;  and  there  is  still  another  bloclung  up 
the  nostril.  From  the  pressure  of  the  tumour, 
the  osseous  texture  of  the  antrum  is  absorbed ; 
the  alveoli  are  destroyed;  and  the  teeth  are 
loosened,  or  drop  out.  At  length,  the  morbid 
growth  either  makes  its  way  into  the  orbit,  dis- 
placing the  eye,  and  then  passes  through  the  or- 
bitar  plate  of  the  frontal  bone  into  the  scull,  and 
proves  fatal,  or  else  it  protrudes  through  the 
front,  or  lower  part  of  the  antrum :  in  either  of 
which  last  situations  it  presents  a  large  fetid, 
bleeding  mass,  bringing  the  patient  to  his  doom 
with  equal  certainty.  In  the  Museum  of  London 
University  College  are  three  specimens  of  ma- 
lignant disease  of  the  antrum ;  in  two,  the  swell- 
ing made  its  way  from  the  antrum  to  the  brziin ; 
in  the  third,  which  was  taken  from  an  elderly 
woman,  a  patient  of  mine,  who  died  in  the 
North  London  Hospital,  the  medullary  and  scir- 
rhous mass,  after  entering  the  orbit  and  dis- 
placing the  eye,  caused  ulceration  and  sloughing 
of  the  cheek,  and  a  protrusion  of  some  of  the  tu- 
mour in  this  direction.  The  woman,  who  had 
suffered  indescribable  agony  from  the  pressure 
of  the  tumour,  as  it  continued  to  enlarge,  was  at 
length  worn  out  by  the  discharge,  irritation,  and 
repeated  bleedings  from  the  disease.  I  remem- 
ber a  boy  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  many 
years  ago,  in  whom  a  medullary  tumour,  begin- 
ning in  the  antrum,  made  its  way  tl  '•ough  the 
orbitar  plate  of  the  frontal  bone  and  cribriform 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  into  the  cranium.  He  was 
only  comatose  about  forty-eight  hours  l)cfore  he 
died,  though  the  portion  of  the  swt^lliiig  project- 
ing into  the  cranium,  and  causing  a  correspond- 
ing depression  in  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain, 
was  equal  in  size  to  a  small  orange.— C] 

[In  the  article  under  this  head,  I  inadvertently 
omitted  to  record  a  new  and  difficult  operation 
performed  for  the  removal  of  a  fungus  from  that 
cavity,  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Stevoris,  Profe.s-sor  of  Sm 
gery  in  the  University  of  New-York.  'I'l"-  <l<- 
t^ils  of  the  case  are  included  in  Dr.  Slirhn>:'K 
Appendix  to  Velpeau's  Surgical  Aiialmiiy.  re- 
cently published.     It  is  the  more  importunl  I 
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should  introduce  it  here,  since  in  another  part 
of  this  work  I  have  attributed  to  Dr.  Rogers 
the  merit  of  having  first  operated  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  removal  of  the  upper  jaw.  Dr.  R.'s 
operation  was  performed,  it  wUl  be  perceived, 
in  May,  1824,  while  that  of  Dr.  Stevens  was 
in  August,  1823.  I  was  led  into  this  error, 
as  respects  the  date,  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  latter  operation  was  not  published  until  the 
present  year,  the  doctor  having  withheld  the  re- 
port of  the  case  from  the  public  from  motives  of 
delicacy  to  the  patient  and  his  friends,  lest  the 
individual  should  be  identified,  and  the  extent  of 
the  mutilation  known. 

The  tumour  in  this  case  occupied  the  whole 
antrum,  arising  by  a  broad  base  from  its  lower 
portion,  and  occasioned  a  great  deformity  in  the 
cheek,  and  protruded  into  the  mouth. 

For  the  full  account  of  this  superior  opera- 
tion, I  must  refer  to  the  work  just  mentioned. 
It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  state,  that  a  great 
portion  of  the  anterior  and  inferior  portions  of 
the  OS  maxillare  superius  were  removed  without 
dividing  the  cheek,  by  drawing  up  the  commissure 
of  the  lips,  and  dissecting  the  upper  lip  from  the 
bone  to  within  a  Une  of  the  infra-orbital  foramen. 
And  the  peculiar  merit  of  the  operation  is  in  the 
manner  of  dividing  the  bone  by  a  flexible  elastic 
saw,  made  of  clock-spring,  instead  of  the  use  of 
the  mallet,  chisel,  and  gouges,  and  the  still  more 
painful  and  equivocal  operation  with  the  actual 
cautery. 

This  patient  is  now  living  in  perfect  health, 
and  the  cavity  in  the  cheek  which  followed  the 
operation  has  been  filled  by  an  artificial  jaw, 
made  of  ivory,  having  teeth  attached  to  it ;  and 
the  articulation  and  deglutition  are  so  perfectly 
retained,  that  only  a  few  friends  are  aware  of 
the  nature  of  the  operation  to  which  he  has  sub- 
mitted. 

This  entire  triumph  of  our  art  over  so  horrible 
a  disease  is  alike  honourable  to  Dr,  Stevens  and 
the  profession. 

Professor  Chapin  A.  Harris,  of  Baltimore,  has 
reported  in  the  Maryland  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum. 
for  1840,  a  highly  interesting  case  of  ozoena,  to 
which  I  must  refer  the  reader,  as  of  great  prac- 
tical importance.  It  was  cured  by  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  first  superior  molar  tooth,  the  roots  of 
which  were  found  greatly  enlarged  by  exostosis. 
This  operation  was  found  to  have  opened  the  an- 
trum, and  allowed  the  escape  of  a  purulent  and 
foetid  discharge,  and  indicating  the  proper  treat- 
ment, as  well  as  revealing  the  true  source  of  the 
patient's  sufferings.  The  patient  was  thus  re- 
stored to  health  after  being  tortured  by  neuralgia 
for  years. 

Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston,  has  reported  in  the 
Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  for  1839,  a  case 
of  fungus  of  the  antrum,  of  so  great  extent  that 
the  nostril,  mouth,  and  orbit  were  opened  into 
one  common  cavity  by  the  destruction  of  the 
bony  structures,  and  which  required  the  re- 
moval of  the  upper  jaw,  including  the  malar 
bone.  The  patient  speedily  recovered  this  for- 
midable mutilation,  so  creditable  to  the  surgeon 
who  thus  rescued  him  from  a  horrible  death. 
See  Dr.  Warren's  work  on  Tumours,  and  article 
Jawbone. — Reese.] 

[ANUS,    prolapsus  am. 
In  the  treatment  of  a  child,  Sir  Benjamin  Bro- 
die  recorrmiends  occasional  purging  with  calo- 
mel and  rhubarb ;  the  avoidance  of  much  vege- 
table food,  which  tends  to  fill  up  the  intestines, 
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while  it  affords  but  little  nourishment ;  and  aii 
injection,  every  morning,  of  two  or  three  ounces 
of  a  lotion,  compound  3  j.  of  tinct.  ferri  muriatis^ 
and  a  pint  of  water.  The  child  is  to  retain  the 
injection  as  long  as  possible.  Sir  Benjamin  Bro- 
die  has  never  seen  a  prolapsus  of  the  rectum  in 
a  child  which  was  not  cured  in  this  manner. 

ARTIFICIAL   ANUS. 

The  following  general  directions  were  given 
by  Dupuytren  for  the  application  of  his  enterot- 
ome :  1.  The  two  ends  of  the  bowel  must  be  de- 
tected. 2.  The  septum  between  them  divided. 
3.  The  external  opening  healed  up. 

The  lower  end  of  the  intestine  he  frequently 
found  very  difficult  to  make  out.  In  old  cases, 
very  often  neither  the  angle  (eperon)  nor  the 
lower  portion  of  the  bowel  can  be  discovered; 
and  it  seems  as  if  there  was  only  one  passage 
leading  to  the  fistula.  The  other,  partly  obliter- 
ated and  retracted  within  the  belly,  has  an  orifice 
so  concealed,  that,  unless  accidentally  entered  by 
a  probe,  its  detection  is  ahnost  impossible.  Then 
the  relation  of  the  two  portions  of  intestines  to 
one  another  Dupuytren  found  remarkably  incon- 
stant. The  stomachic  portion,  according  to  the 
kind  of  case,  may  be  superior  or  inferior,  external 
or  internal.  When  the  artificial  anus  communi- 
cates with  the  great  intestine,  he  considers  clys- 
ters among  the  best  means  of  discovering  the 
orifice  of  the  lower  continuation  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  In  very  difficult  cases,  he  sanctions  the 
use  of  a  plug,  purgative  clysters,  and  a  very  full 
diet.     (See  Clinique  Chir.,  t.  ii.,  p.  265.) 

The  two  ends  of  the  bowel  being  ascertained, 
the  operation  must  not  be  performed  if  the  mu- 
cous coat  of  the  bowels,  the  peritoneum,  or  other 
organs  be  the  seat  of  acute  or  chronic  inflamma- 
tion. The  patient  is  to  be  prepared  by  a  suitable, 
mild,  antiphlogistic  plan. 

In  the  operation  the  patient  is  to  lie  upon  his 
back.  The  surgeon  takes  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  enterotome  in  the  right  hand,  and  guides  it, 
if  requisite,  with  the  left  forefinger  to  one  of  the 
orifices  of  the  bowel  to  the  depth  of  one,  two, 
three,  or  four  inches,  according  to  circumstances. 
An  assistant  then  takes  charge  of  this  first  part 
of  the  instrument.  The  other  branch  is  then  in- 
troduced into  the  other  end  of  the  bowel  in  the 
same  manner.  Both  branches  are  then  brought 
together,  and  joined  like  a  pair  of  forceps.  The 
blades  are  then  made  to  grasp  the  bowel  by  press- 
ing the  handles  together.  The  pressure  is  next 
regulated  and  inaintained  by  means  of  a  screw. 
Before  the  expiration  of  the  first  day,  the  pres- 
sure is  to  be  increased  sufficiently  to  kill  the  por- 
tion of  intestinal  tunics  embraced  by  the  instru- 
ment ;  and  the  pressure  is  to  be  again  augmented 
every  second  day,  to  render  their  destruction  still 
more  certain.  In  the  cases  under  Dupuytren, 
the  instrument  was  detached  between  the  sev- 
enth and  tenth  day,  bringing  away  with  it  the 
destroying  jutting  angle  and  septum,  which  pre- 
vented the  upper  portion  of  bowel  from  commu- 
nicating with  the  lower.  Frequently  the  first 
signs  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  natural  pas 
sage  precede  the  detachment  of  the  enterotome. 
In  all  cases  slight  colic  occurs ;  the  evacuations 
are  at  first  white  and  albuminous  Ipm  the  lower 
bowels,  and  these  are  followed  by  stercoraceous 
matter  from  the  upper  ones.  At  first  they  are 
numerous  and  liquid,  and  attended  with  gripings  ; 
but  they  soon  become  of  proper  quahty,  and  all 
uneasiness  subsides.  (See  Dupuytren  in  Cliti. 
Chir.,  t  ii.,  p.  264,  &,cA 
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FISSURES  OF   THE   ANUS, 

As  they  are  termed,  consist  of  longish  super- 
ficial ulcerations  near  the  anus,  between  the  con- 
verging folds  of  the  line  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
brane. When  the  sides  of  the  anus  are  separa- 
ted, and  the  patient  is  desired  to  strain,  a  narrow 
fissure  is  seen,  the  bottom  of  which  is  red,  and 
the  margins  somewhat  swollen  and  callous.  But, 
as  Dupuytren  observes,  it  is  frequently  necessa- 
ry, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  high  it 
reaches,  to  introduce  the  finger  into  the  rectum. 
It  is  more  commonly  situated  at  the  sides  and 
back  of  the  anus,  than  at  the  forepart  of  it ;  a 
favourable  circumstance  in  relation  to  an  opera- 
tion, particularly  in  women,  in  whom  this  open- 
ing is  divided  from  the  posterior  commissure  of 
the  vulva  only  by  a  thin  partition.  The  ulcera- 
tion rarely  effects  the  whole  thickness  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane.  (See  Dupuytren,  Clinique  Chir., 
t.  iii.,  p.  283.)  Fissure  of  the  anus  is  usually 
productive  of  violent  lancinating  or  burning  pain, 
which  gradually  augments,  and  lasts  a  consider- 
able time  after  the  patient  has  had  a  motion.  In 
some  cases,  indeed,  so  extreme  is  the  suffering, 
that  the  patient,  from  a  dread  of  obeying  the  call 
of  nature,  refuses,  as  long  as  possible,  or  even 
nearly  starves  himself,  to  render  the  occasion  for 
emptying  the  rectum  less  frequent.  The  severi- 
ty of  the  case  arises  chiefly  from  a  painful  spasm 
of  the  sphincter  muscles. 

Constipation,  and  the  spasm  which  it  excites, 
are  among  the  predisposing  causes  of  fissure  of 
the  anus.  The  indurated  fecal  matter,  either  by 
causing  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or 
by  immoderate  distention  of  the  passage,  may 
bring  on  the  complaint.  The  unskilful  adminis- 
tration of  clysters,  especially  with  pointed  rough 
pipes,  is  often  the  cause.  Fissures  of  the  anus 
are  frequently  met  with  in  persons  who  have 
piles ;  and,  according  to  Dupuytren,  the  lodgment 
of  venereal  matter  near  the  anus,  as  happens  in 
many  women,  may  lead  to  the  complaint.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the 
contact  of  any  irritating  matter  or  secretion  may 
have  this  effect. 

According  to  Dupuytren,  the  spasmodic  con- 
striction of  the  splxincter  is  the  real  disorder,  and 
the  fissure  is  only  a  secondary  effect.  By  put- 
ting a  stop  to  this  constriction,  the  disease  is 
cured.  With  this  view,  Dupuytren  tried  what 
good  could  be  done  by  the  following  application  : 
Jfc.  Axungiae  ivj.,  extr.  belladonnEe  plumbiaceta- 
tis  a  a  3  j.  Misc.  A  tent  of  linen  or  charpie,  or,  as 
I  should  say,  a  soft  rectum  bougie,  of  moderate 
size,  smeared  with  this  ointment,  is  introduced, 
and  its  diameter  gradually  increased  to  that  of 
the  forefinger.  Dupuytren  states  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  treatment  for  a  few  days  fre- 
quently relieves  the  pain  entirely,  and  obviates 
all  necessity  either  for  caustic  or  the  division  of 
the  sphincter.  Even  when  the  plan  does  not 
cure,  it  always  palliates,  and  therefore  should  be 
tried  before  the  latter  methods  are  resorted  to. 

Baron  Dupuytren  makes  a  very  useful  and 
practical  division  of  fissures  of  the  anus  into 
three  kinds.  Some  are  helmu  the  sphincter,  affect- 
mg  hardly  any  texture  but  the  skm,  and  not  the 
mucous  membrane.  These  excite  more  or  less 
pruritus,  but  cause  little  obstruction  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  feces.  Fissures  above  the  sphincter,  in- 
volving the  mucous  membrane,  can  only  be  seen 
with  the  aid  of  a  gpoculum.  When  the  finger 
js  passed  into  tlio  rectum,  a  knotty,  hard  chonl  is 
felt,  and  pressure  on  it  creates  acute  paia    When 


the  patient  goes  to  stool,  such  fissures  give  rise  to 
an  indescribable  sort  of  tenesmus,  which  ceases 
directly  after  the  evacuation;  and  the  excre- 
ment on  the  side  nearest  the  disease  is  cov- 
ered with  puriform  or  mucous,  bloody  fluid. 
Such  fissures  were  found  by  Dupuytren  to  be 
commonly  produced  by  the  ulceration  of  internal 
piles,  excited  by  the  passage  of  indurated  fecal 
matter.  Lastly,  fissures  on  a  level  with  the  sphinc- 
ter, are  the  worst,  being  attended  with  agonizing 
constriction  of  the  sphincter,  and  other  symptoms 
already  specified. 

The  first  two  descriptions  of  fissure  may  most 
ly  be  cured  without  any  operation  ;  some  by  the 
dressing  them  with  simple  cerate,  or  ointment 
containing  opium,  mercurial  preparations,  &c, ; 
others  by  emollient  anodyne  lotions  or  applica- 
tions. But  when  the  fissure  was  of  the  third  de- 
scription, Dupuytren  considered  the  operation 
first  introduced  by  Boyer  the  quickest  and  surest 
means  of  cure.  This  consists  in  dividing  the 
anus  and  sphincter  with  a  probe-pointed  bistou- 
ry, passed  into  the  rectum,  and  cutting  directly 
through  the  fissure,  except  when  it  lies  forward 
towards  the  vagina  in  the  female,  or  urethra  in 
the  male  subject.  When  several  fissures  existed, 
Dupuytren  sometimes  made  several  cuts  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  from  three  to  four  lines  deep. 
(See  Clin.  Chir.,  t.  iii.,  art.  10.) 

PRETERNATURAL    CONTRACTION   OP   THE 
SPHINCTER. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has  treated  of  this  as  a 
distinct  affection ;  and,  indeed,  we  find  that  Du- 
puytren represents  it  as  being  generally  the  pri 
mary  complaint  in  fissure  of  the  anus.  The  cases 
referred  to  by  the  former  gentleman  he  has  niet 
with  chiefly  in  women  disposed  to  hysteria, 
though  sometimes  in  the  male  sex.  In  empty- 
ing the  rectum,  the  patient  is  obliged  to  strain 
very  much,  especially  when  the  feces  are  solid  ; 
then  pain  is  experienced,  which  lasts  a  consider- 
able time  afterward.  Very  often  a  small  ulcer  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  (the  second 
variety  of  Dupuytren's  fissure)  accompanies  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  sphincter,  and  is  always, 
according  to  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie's  description, 
situated  at  the  posterior  part,  opposite  the  point 
of  the  OS  coccygis.  When  the  suffering  is  not 
excessive,  rehef  may  sometimes  be  derived  from 
purgatives,  given  to  prevent  the  evacuations  frorn 
bemg  hard  and  figured,  from  an  opiate  supposi- 
tory at  night,  and  from  the  introduction  of  a 
bougie  into  the  anus  just  before  the  patient  has 
a  motion.  In  worse  cases,  Sir  Benjamin  BrotUe 
recommends  the  division  of  the  sphmcter  with  a 
straight  probe-pointed  bistoury.  The  fibres  of 
this  muscle  are  thick,  and  will  require  two  or 
three  strokes  for  their  complete  division.  An 
opiate  may  be  given  to  keep  the  boweis  quiet  for 
two  or  three  days  afterward  ;  then  a  dose  of 
castor  oil  may  be  exhibited.  Simple  dressings 
will  suffice  to  heal  the  wound.  (Soo  Brodie  in 
Loml.  Med.  Gaz.  for  1834,  1835,  p.  26.) 

EXCRESCENCES   OF  THE  ANU3. 

These  cases  are  frequent,  the  growths  rerei* 
ing  a  variety  of  names,  according  to  their  suppo- 
sed resemblance  to  things,  as  rondyloinafa.  ina- 
riscae,  and  fici.  Some  aro  much  fuinor  (hiui  oth- 
ers ;  some  of  them  grow  in  conseqjicncc  of  irri- 
tation of  the  skin  of  the  anus,  by  the  t'^n'n';^  "» 
rancid  secretions  or  purulent  matU'r.  y^^'l* 
are  originally  i)iN's,  for,  as  Sir  Henjamui  »«•«]>• 
observes,  when  the  cavities  of  oxtcnml  piles  tM» 
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come  obliterated,  they  generally  form  flaps  of 
skin,  which  gradually  waste  ;  but  sometimes  dis- 
eased action  takes  place  in  them,  and  they  be- 
come converted  into  excrescences  similar  to 
those  which  grow  from  the  nymphae  of  women. 
Many  excrescences  about  the  anus  and  perineum 
are  of  middUng  consistence,  between  that  of  a 
wart  and  that  of  a  polypus.  I  have  cured  a  great 
number  by  stimulating  appUcations,  as  the  ni- 
trate of  silver,  the  tine,  ferri  mur.,  the  acetic 
acid,  and  the  powder  of  savine,  blended  with  sub- 
acetate  of  copper,  or  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of 
copper.  When  their  necks  have  been  narrow,  I 
have  also  extirpated  many  of  them  with  liga- 
tures. But,  in  general,  I  remove  the  larger  kinds 
with  a  bistoury.  The  bleeding,  which  may  be 
at  first  copious,  does  not  generally  require  a  lig- 
ature, as  it  stops  as  soon  as  lint  or  linen  dipped 
in  cold  water  and  a  T  bandage  have  been  ap- 
plied.   (See  Hemorrhoids  and  Rectum.) — C] 

[Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  of  Boston,  has  cured  twelve 
cases  of  fissure  of  the  anus.  In  three  of  them 
he  relied  upon  laxative  medicines  and  the  local 
application  of  the  nitras  argenti,  but  in  nine  of 
them  he  found  it  necessary  to  divide  the  sphinc- 
ter with  the  knife. 

The  late  Dr.  George  Bushe,  of  New-York,  pub- 
lished in  1837  a  treatise  on  the  malformations, 
injuries,  and  diseases  of  the  rectum  and  anus, 
which  will  be  found  to  possess  very  great  prac- 
tical value.  It  is  comprised  in  some  three  hun- 
dred octavo  pages,  and  accompanied  by  nine 
quarto  plates. 

In  Professor  Gibson's  late  work  on  the  Insti- 
tutes and  Practice  of  Surgery,  vol.  ii.,  p.  140,  a 
just  encomium  will  be  found  upon  Dr.  Physick, 
of  Philadelphia,  for  his  ingenious  and  successful 
operation  for  artificial  anus  devised  by  him  in 
1808,  and  afterward  imitated,  with  siinilar  suc- 
cess, by  Dupuytren  of  Paris.  The  claims  of  Dr. 
Physick  to  priority  in  this  surgical  achievement 
are  fully  sustained  by  Dr.  Gibson,  by  an  extract 
from  Dr.  B.  H.  Coates's  able  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject, published  in  the  N.  A.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour., 
vol.  ii.,  p.  269. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Lotz,  of  New-BerUn,  Pa.,  has  suc- 
cessfully operated  by  a  method  which  he  con- 
siders an  improvement  on  both  Physick  and  Du- 
puytren. (See  Amer.  Journal,  No.  36,  p.  367.) — 
Reese.] 

[AORTA,  compression  of  the  aorta. 
In  order  to  restrain  hemorrhage  from  the  infe- 
rior half  of  the  body,  more  especially  from  the 
uterus,  has  been  warmly  advocated,  and  in  thin 
persons  seems  calculated  to  be  beneficial.  (See 
Crosse,  Provincial  Med.  and  Surg.  Trans.,  vol.  v.) 
I  have  mentioned  the  adoption  of  this  plan  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  in  the  case  where  he  opened  the 
aneurismal  sac  previously  to  putting  a  ligature 
on  the  aorta. — C] 

[ARSENIC.  Dupuytren  was  in  the  habit  of 
employing  certain  preparations  of  arsenic,  which 
cleaned  the  diseased  surfaces  without  destroying 
them.  One  of  his  formulae  was  a  powder,  the 
other  a  Uquid.  The  arsenious  acid  constituted 
the  basis  of  both.  The  calomel,  joined  with  it, 
he  conceived  might  have  some  effect ;  but  the  ar- 
sem'c  was  the  essential  thing.  The  powder  con- 
sisted of  four  parts  of  arsenious  acid  or  oxide  of 
arsenic,  and  ninety-six  of  calomel.  Sometimes 
the  proportion  of  arsenic  was  increased  to  five 
or  six  parts  in  the  hundred.  The  liquid  prepara- 
tion was  principally  the  above  powder  mixed  with 
gum  arable,  and  moistened  with  distilled  water, 
32 


so  as  to  make  a  paste.  In  the  latter  formula, 
however,  Dupuytren  usually  increased  the  pro- 
portion of  arsenic,  employing  six,  eight,  ten,  or 
twelve  parts  of  arsenic  with  so  many  parts  of 
colomel  as  made,  with  the  arsenic,  one  hundred. 
Dupuytren  employed  this  apphcation  with  con- 
siderable success  for  the  cure  of  many  phagede- 
nic ulcerations  of  the  lips,  and  other  parts  of  the 
face,  approaching  almost  to  cancer  in  respect  to 
obstinacy.  (See  Clinique  Chir.,  t.  iv.,  p.  471.)  In 
the  North  London  Hospital  I  employed  Dupuy- 
tren's  arsenical  powder  last  year,  in  one  or  two 
instances  of  the  same  kind,  with  complete  suc- 
cess. In  lupus,  or  noh-me-tangere,  it  is  a  valua- 
ble application. 

If  the  pump  be  used.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  is  of 
opinion  that  lime-water  should  be  used  to  wash 
out  the  stomach.  The  union  of  lime  and  arse- 
nious acid  forms  a  nearly  insoluble  salt ;  so  that, 
while  we  are  freeing  the  stomach  from  its  dele- 
terious contents,  we  are  also  lessening  the  viru-i 
lence  of  any  part  of  it  which  may  remain.  If  the 
above  emetics  be  given,  lime-water  should  be 
drunk  immediately  after  the  first  act  of  vomiting.  • 
Oil,  and  also  milk,  may  be  given,  but  no  diluent 
fluid  calculated  to  dilute  and  dissolve  the  arseni  • 
ous  acid.  Alkahne  solutions  are  objectionable,, 
because  the  alkaline  arsenites  are  very  soluble, 
and  as  poisonous  as  arsenic  itself.  (See  Thom- 
son's Elements  of  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Med., 
p.  518,  ed.  2.) 

In  1834,  the  peroxide  or  hydrated  tritoxide  of 
iron  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Bunsen  to  be  a  poW-, 
erful  antidote  if  administered  in  time.  (See  /.  G.\ 
Crosse  in  Prov.  Med.  Trans.,  vol.  v.,  page  51 ;  J., 
Jtobson  in  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  Nov.  5,  1836.)— C] 

[ARTERIES.  In  the  article  Aneurism  I; 
noticed  the  questions  about  the  propriety  and 
safety  of  tying  both  carotids,  and  whether  this 
could  be  done  without  extraordinary  risk  vvhen. 
no  interval  was  left  between  the  two  operations. 
With  respect  to  these  points,  I  find  that  M.  Ma-,! 
nee  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  both  the  com-- 
mon  carotid  arteries  may  be  tied  at  once  in  the 
same  individual,  without  any  marked  or  lasting 
derangement  in  the  functions  of  dififerent  parts . 
of  the  head.  He  believes  that  the  numerous 
anastomoses  which  exist  in  the  interior  of  the 
scull,  between  the  terminating  branches  of  thej 
vertebral  arteries  and  those  of  the  internal  carot- 
id, are  more  than  suflScient  for  the  ready  con- 
veyance of  blood  from  the  former  into  the  latter, 
and  for  the  prevention  of  the  brain  from  being 
sensibly  affected  by  the  obhteration  of  the  two 
common  carotids.  Externally,  the  numerous 
communications  between  the  branches  of  the  ex- 
ternal carotids  and  those  of  the  two  subclavian 
arteries,  more  particularly  the  free  anastomosis 
of  the  lower  thyroid  with  the  superior  thyroid 
arteries,  and  those  of  the  ascending  cervical  with 
the  occipital  arteries,  leave  no  doubt  in  M,  Ma- 
nec's  mmd  respecting  the  correctness  of  the 
opinion  which  he  has  advanced.  He  has  fre-. 
quently  tied  both  the  common  carotids  in  ani- 
mals without  the  slightest  impairment  of  their 
intelligence  or  of  their  general  health.  At  the 
period  when  he  was  recording  his  views  of  this 
subject,  there  was  in  the  dissecting-room  of  the 
hospital  a  large,  strong,  healthy  dog,  on  which 
he  had  performed  this  operation  four  years  pre- 
viously,  and  whose  intelligence  continued  per- 
fectly undiminished.  So  fully  convinced  is  M. 
Manec  of  the  safety  with  which  it  may  also  be 
practised  on  the  human  subject,  that  he  wished 
to  undertake  it  on  a  young  man  who  had  an  ex- 
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tensive  tumour  of  erectile  tissue  on  the  face,  but 
who  would  not  submit  to  the  proposal.  (See 
Manec,  Traite,  cfc.,  de  la  Lig.  des  Artires,  pi.  iv.) 

Perhaps,  in  no  operation  of  tying  an  artery,  is 
the  exclusion  of  the  veins  and  nerves  of  so  much 
consequence  as  it  is  in  that  of  applying  a  liga- 
ture to  the  common  carotid  artery.  As  Dupuytren 
remarks,  this  fact  depends  upon  the  importance 
of  the  organs  to  which  the  adjacent  nerves  are 
distributed,  viz.,  the  heart,  lungs,  and  stomach. 
(See  Le<!ons  Orates,  <SfC.,  t.  iv.,  p.  17.) 

The  right  common  carotid  trunk  is  much 
shorter  than  the  left ;  the  former  arising  from 
the  brachio-cephalic  trunk,  the  latter  from  the 
arch  of  the  aorta.  Both  terminate  opposite  the 
space  between  the  os  hyoides  and  upper  edge  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage  ;  and  behind  each  of  them 
are  the  longus  colli  and  rectus  capitis  anticus 
muscles,  placed  in  front  of  the  cervical  vertebrae. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  the  trachea  is  near 
their  inner  side ;  higher  up,  the  thyroid  gland ; 
and  still  higher  up,  the  larynx  and  pharynx. 
The  external  side  of  the  common  carotid  is  in 
contact  with  the  internal  jugular  vein,  which 
partly  overlaps  it ;  while  between  the  two  ves- 
sels, but  rather  behind  them,  and  enclosed  in  the 
same  common  sheath  with  them,  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve  descends.  In  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck,  the  carotid  sheath  has  behind  it  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  and  the  inferior  thy- 
roid artery.  The  descending  branch  of  the  ninth 
nerve  commonly  hes  upon  the  forepart  of  the 
sheath,  closely  connected  to  it,  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  neck  forms  a  plexus  with  some 
filaments  from  the  second  and  third  cervical 
nerves.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  it  lies 
rather  towards  the  outer  side  of  the  sheath  ;  at 
the  lower,  on  the  inner  side  of  it.  Mr.  Harrison 
has  often  found  it  within  the  sheath,  behind  the 
jugular  vein.  The  sympathetic  and  cardiac 
nerves  are  situated  between  the  sheath  and  the 
rectus  anticus  major  muscle.  The  common  ca- 
rotid artery  is  covered  below  by  the  skin,  platys- 
ma,  and  cervical  fascia,  and  also  by  the  sterno- 
mastoid,  sterno-hyoid,  and  stemo-thyroid  mus- 
cles. Opposite  the  upper  rings  of  the  trachea  it 
is  crossed  by  the  omohyoideus,  but  from  this 
point  to  its  bifurcation  the  vessel  is  covered  only 
by  the  skin,  platysma,  and  fascia.  The  omohy- 
oideus, as  it  proceeds  from  the  shoulder  behind 
the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  divides  the  artery 
into  an  upper  and  lower  portion,  and  the  side 
of  the  neck  into  two  triangular  spaces.  In  the 
lower  triangle,  bounded  by  the  trachea,  clavicle, 
and  omohyoideus  itself,  the  common  carotid  is 
concealed  by  the  sternal  origin  of  the  mastoid 
muscle,  and  lies  deeply ;  but  in  the  upper  tri- 
angle, bounded  externally  by  the  margin  of  the 
stemo-mastoid  muscle,  above  by  a  transverse 
line,  denoting  the  uppermost  extent  of  this  space 
below  the  os  hyoides,  and  below  by  the  omohy- 
oideus, the  vessel  is  much  more  superficial. 
Here,  however,  a  plexus  of  veins  often  lies  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  carotid  sheath.  (See  Vel- 
j>eau,  Nouv.  Eldm.  de  Mid.  Opir.,  t.  i.,  p.  234 ; 
Quain^s  Anatomy,  ed.  2,  p.  437  ;  Harrison's  Anat. 
of  Arteries,  vol.  i.,  p.  19,  ed.  2  ;  Manec,  Traite  de 
la  Lig.  dcs  Artires,  No.  i.,  pi.  iv.)  A  chain  of 
absorbent  glands  lie  near  the  carotid  sheath, 
principally  on  its  external  side,  and  are  partly 
concealed  by  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and 
covered  by  the  cervical  fascia.  In  young  sub- 
jects they  are  large  and  numerous  ;  "  they  are 
frequently  enlarged  and  infhirated  by  chronic  in- 
flammation ;  the  muscles  and  fascia  press  them 


closely  to  the  vessels ;  they  become  fixed,  and 
have  a  pulsation  communicated  to  them,  so  as 
to  resemble  aneurism."  {Harrison,  Op.,  vol.  cit., 
p.  21.) 

The  operation  of  tying  the  common  carotid  is 
sometimes  performed  while  the  patient  is  in  the 
sitting  posture ;  but,  on  account  of  the  chance 
of  his  becoming  faint,  I  consider  the  recumbent 
position  best,  with  the  chest  somewhat  raised, 
the  neck  moderately  extended,  and  the  chin  turn- 
ed towards  the  opposite  side.  If  the  artery  is  to 
be  tied  below  the  omohyoideus,  the  front  edge 
of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  is  to  be  first  felt  for, 
and  an  incision,  three  inches  long,  made  in  the 
direction  of  it,  commencing  opposite  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  and  directed  towards  the  sterno-clavic- 
ular  articulation,  a  little  above  which  it  is  to  ter- 
minate. On  the  other  hand,  when  the  artery  is 
to  be  taken  up  above  the  omohyoideus,  the  in- 
cision through  the  skin  should  begin  higher  up, 
and  not  be  continued  so  low  down.  The  second 
stroke  of  the  knife  divides  the  platysma  myoides 
and  cervical  fascia  so  as  to  bring  into  view  the 
fibres  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  Unless  this 
last  incision  be  made  over  the  latter  muscle,  it 
is  best  to  pinch  up  a  portion  of  the  cervical  fascia 
with  the  forceps,  and  cut  it  across,  so  as  to  make 
a  small  opening  in  it  for  the  introduction  of  a  di- 
rector, on  which  it  is  to  be  slit  up.  (See  Quain's 
Anatomy,  p.  450,  ed.  2.)  An  assistant  now  draws 
the  inner  margin  of  the  wound,  and  the  stemo- 
thyroid  and  sterno-hyoid  muscles,  towards  the 
median  line,  while  the  surgeon  himself  draws 
the  external  margin  of  the  wound  and  the  ster- 
no-mastoid muscle  outward.  For  this  purpose, 
blunt  hooks  are  sometimes  preferred,  as  not  con- 
cealing the  parts  so  much  as  the  fingers. 

The  omohyoideus  is  now  seen  running  across 
the  wound  in  the  form  of  a  red  cord,  and  above 
and  below  it  are  the  vein  and  artery,  enclosed  in 
their  common  sheath. 

This  sheath  should  be  opened  over  the  artery, 
and  not  over  the  vein,  with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of 
forceps  and  a  director.  If  the  jugular  vein  swell 
up  so  much  as  to  conceal  the  parts,  pressure  is 
to  be  made  on  it  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  wound. 
(See  Velpeau,  Nouv.  EUm.,  tfc,  t.  i.,  p.  241.) 
Then  an  eye-probe  or  aneurism-needle  is  to  be 
conveyed  between  the  vein  and  artery,  and  un- 
der the  posterior  surface  of  the  latter,  without 
meddling  with  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  the 
great  sympathetic,  or  any  of  their  branches. 

It  seems  to  M.  Velpeau,  that  if  the  surgeon 
were  to  cut  at  first  to  the  inner  side  of  the  mas- 
toid muscle,  there  would  be  some  risk  of  mis- 
taking the  stemo-hyoidcus  for  it,  and  getting 
wrong.  He  thinks  it  better,  therefore,  to  cut 
down  upon  the  surface  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle,  a  few  lines  from  its  anterior  margin. 
As  the  coats  of  the  vein  are  very  thin  and  easily 
torn,  the  knife  is  never  to  be  applied  near  it. 

If  the  sheath  were  not  duly  opened,  the  pneu- 
mogastric nerve,  situated  within  its  posterior  lay- 
ers, between  the  carotid  and  jugular  vein,  woiild 
certainly  be  tied,  and  the  cardiac  nerves  and  de- 
scendens  noni  be  in  danger  of  suffering  the  same 
fate.  , 

The  ligature  of  the  common  carotid  above  the 
omohyoideus  is  rendered  easier  by  the  more  tni- 
perficial  .situation  of  the  vessel,  which  j.h  merely 
covered  by  the  skin,  platysma,  and  the  f<'r>';;"' 
fascia.  The  incision  is  to  commence  a  liUlo  be- 
low the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  be  contiinici  <Iown 
to  the  extent  of  about  three  inches  in  the  upper 
triangle  of  the  nock,  that  in,  in  the  mter«pace 
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between  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  and  the  la- 
rynx. The  skin  and  platysma  having  been  di- 
vided, the  cervical  fascia  is  to  be  pinched  up 
with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  an  opening  made  in 
it  by  cutting  it  across.  Then  a  director  is  to  be 
introduced,  and  the  operation  finished  according 
to  the  directions  already  given  as  applicable  to 
that  below  the  omohyoideus. 

In  the  operation  of  applying  a  ligature  to  the 
fsubclavian  artery,  on  the  outside  of  the  scalenus  an- 
ticus,  the  patient  is  to  lie  on  his  back,  with  his 
shoulders  somewhat  raised.  The  head  and  neck 
are  to  be  turned  towards  the  sound  side,  while 
an  assistant  depresses  the  shoulder,  and  raises 
the  arm  from  the  side.  The  first  incision  is  to 
be  made  transversely,  an  inch  above  the  clavicle, 
as  Velpeau  prefers,  or  near,  or  even  upon,  as 
many  other  surgeons  prefer,  from  the  outer  edge 
of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  to  the  front  edge 
of  the  trapezius.  After  the  integuments  have 
been  cut,  the  platysma  myoides  is  to  be  divided. 
The  external  jugular  vein  itself  may  generally 
be  drawn  aside  with  a  blunt  hook ;  but,  if  this 
cannot  be  readily  done,  a  double  ligature  must 
be  put  under  the  vein,  and  tied,  after  which  it  is 
to  be  cut  through  in  the  interspace.  Then  the 
cervical  fascia  is  soon  exposed,  which  is  to  be 
cautiously  opened  by  pinching  a  piece  of  it  up 
with  the  forceps,  and  making  a  small  opening, 
which  is  to  be  enlarged  with  the  aid  of  a  di- 
rector. The  edge  of  the  scalenus  anticus  can 
then  be  immediately  felt  under  and  within  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle.  After  having  lacerated 
or  separated  the  cellular  tissue,  absorbent  glands, 
&c.,  in  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  with  a  probe 
or  a  director,  the  finger  is  conveyed  towards  the 
■insertion  of  the  scalenus,  where  the  tubercle  of 
the  first  rib  will  be  felt,  a  httle  behind  and  on 
the  outside  of  which  the  artery  is  always  sit- 
uated. 

When  once  the  artery  is  found,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  bring  it  into  view  ;  for  the  nail,  being  ap- 
plied to  its  posterior  and  external  side,  serves  as 
a  guide  for  the  bent  eyeprobe  or  aneurism-nee- 
dle, the  point  of  which  is  to  be  passed  from  be- 
fore backward,  and  a  little  from  without  in- 
ward, the  surgeon  keeping  his  finger  over  the 
artery,  between  it  and  the  lowermost  nerve  of 
the  brachial  plexus,  so  as  to  steady  the  vessel. 
(See  Velpeau,  Nov.  EUm.,  &c.,  t.  i.,  p.  229.) 

With  reference  to  the  Uirature  of  tlie  external 
iliac  artery,  I  have  but  little  to  add  to  the  account 
given  of  this  subject  in  the  article  Aneurism. 
From  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis,  where  the  com- 
mon iliac  artery  bifurcates,  down  to  the  crural 
arch,  the  external  iliac  artery  describes  a  gentle 
curve,  which  is  more  marked  in  the  female  than 
the  male  subject,  and  the  convexity  of  which  is 
turned  outward  and  backward.  The  artery  de- 
scends along  the  inner  margin  of  the  psoas  mus- 
cle, to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  thin  membrane, 
derived  from  the  iliac  fascia,  situated  behind  the 
artery.  Although  the  production  from  the  iliac 
fascia  is  so  thin  that  the  artery  and  vein  can  be 
seen  through  it,  yet  it  is  sufficiently  strong  to 
prevent  them  from  being  displaced  or  separated. 
(See  Harrison^ s  Surgical  Anat.  of  the  Arteries,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  117.)  The  vein  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
artery,  and  at  first  rather  behind  it ;  but,  near 
Poupart's  ligament,  it  is  on  the  same  plane  as 
the  artery,  resting  upon  the  os  pubis,  and  upon  a 
few  fibres  of  the  psoas  and  pectinaeus  muscles. 
The  anterior  crural  nerve  is  on  the  iliac  side  of 
the  artery,  but  on  a  plane  posterior  to  it,  and  sep- 
arated from  it  by  the  psoas,  between  which  and 
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the  iliacus  intemus  the  nerve  covered  by  the  iliac 
fascia  is  imbedded.  ' '  Two  or  three  small  branch- 
es from  this  nerve,  and  from  the  lumbar  plexus, 
are  connected  to  the  artery,  and  descend  along 
its  external  side.  These  branches  are  distribu- 
ted to  the  spermatic  cord  and  to  the  integuments 
of  the  groin."  (See  Harrison,  Op.  cit.)  The 
ureter,  in  its  descent  behind  the  peritoneum, 
crosses  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  external 
iliac  artery,  and  so  does  the  vas  deferens.  As 
for  the  peritoneum,  it  is  connected  to  the  exter- 
nal iliac  artery  merely  by  loose  cellular  tissue, 
and  below  quits  the  vessel  entirely  to  be  reflect- 
ed over  the  posterior  surface  of  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen.  The  only  branches  of  importance 
which  the  external  iliac  artery  gives  off  are  the 
circumflexa  ilii  and  the  epigastric,  which  usually 
arise  opposite  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  though  some 
times  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch  above  or  belov- 
this  point.  The  absorbent  glands,  which  lie  in 
the  course  of  the  external  iliac  artery,  being 
sometimes  enlarged,  excite  a  suspicion  of  dis- 
eases which  do  not  «xist.  On  the  right  side,  the 
coecum,  and  on  the  left,  the  sigmoid  flexure  o^ 
the  colon,  are  the  only  viscera  interposed  between 
the  external  iliac  artery  and  the  parietes  of  the 
abdomen.  As  MM.  Bogros  and  Velpeau  have 
noticed,  nothing  is  easier,  in  a  thin  person  whose 
abdominal  muscles  are  relaxed,  than  to  make  ef- 
fectual pressure  on  this  artery.  M.  Velpeau  had 
an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  this 
observation  in  a  young  man,  who  met  with  an 
accidental  wound  of  the  artery  above  the  origin 
of  the  epigastric,  requiring  the  iiyured  vessel  to 
be  tied  without  delay.  (See  Velpeau,  Nouv. 
EUm.  de  MM.  Opdr.,  t.  i.,  p.  172.) 

In  Abernethy's  method  of  tying  the  external 
iliac  artery,  an  incision  is  made,  about  three 
inches  and  a  half  in  length,  in  the  direction  of 
the  artery,  down  to  Poupart's  ligament.  The 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  muscle  being 
thus  exposed,  is  to  have  an  opening  cautiously 
made  in  it ;  and,  a  director  being  now  introdu- 
ced, the  aperture  is  enlarged  in  the  direction,  and 
to  the  same  extent,  as  the  wound  in  the  integu- 
ments. "The  internal  oblique  and  transverse 
muscles,  which  are  closely  connected  with  each 
other,  are  to  be  carefully  cut  into  the  lower  part, 
so  as  to  allow  a  director,  or  the  point  of  a  finger, 
to  be  introduced  below  them,  when  they  also  are 
to  be  divided,  the  finger  separating  them  from 
the  fascia  transversalis  and  peritoneum.  The 
fascia  transversalis,  running  from  Poupart's  liga- 
ment to  the  peritoneum,  is  now  to  be  torn  through 
with  the  nail,  immediately  over  the  pulsating  ar- 
tery, and  the  peritoneum  is  to  be  separated  by 
the  finger,  and  pushed  upward  until  sufficient 
room  is  obtained,  which,  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
all  other  operations  on  the  iliac  arteries,  is  some- 
times difficult,  on  account  of  the  protrusion  of 
the  intestines,  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  wheji 
the  patient  is  not  sufficiently  tranquil.  The  ar- 
tery is  yet  at  some  depth,  and  covered  by  a  dense 
cellular  membrane,  connecting  it  to  the  vein  on 
its  inside,  and  which  must  be  torn  through  with 
the  nail.  The  aneurism-needle  should  be  passed 
between  the  vein  and  the  artery,  and  the  point 
made  to  appear  on  the  outside  of  the  artery." 
(See  Cruthrie  on  Dis.,  tfc,  of  the  Arteries,  p.  373.) 
This  description,  with  the  observations  in  the 
article  Aneurism,  will  suffice  to  render  Aber- 
nethy's plan  very  intelligible. 

To  the  account  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  method 
of  taking  up  the  external  iliac  artery,  given  in 
that  part  of  the  Dictionaiy,  I  have  nothing  to  add 
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In  the  article  Aneurism,  a  description  is  given 
of  the  operation  of  tying  the  femoral  artery  in  the 

I  upper  third  of  its  course.  If  it  were  indispensa- 
ble to  apply  a  ligature  to  it  in  the  groin,  or  just 
below  the  crural  arch,  the  surgeon  should  remem- 
ber that  here  the  situation  of  the  artery  corre- 
sponds to  the  mid  point  between  the  anterior  su- 
perior spinous  process  of  the  ilium  and  the  tu- 
berosity of  the  OS  pubis ;  though  in  women,  in 
whom  the  pelvis  is  wider,  the  artery  is  rather 
nearer  the  pubes.  The  vessel  may  also  be  readi- 
ly felt  as  it  is  passing  over  the  os  pubis,  being 
only  covered  by  the  integuments,  superficial  fas- 
cia, some  lymphatic  glands,  and  the  fascia  lata. 
Immediately  below  Poupart's  ligament,  the  fem- 
oral vein  lies  on  the  pubic  side  of  the  artery. 
The  anterior  crural  nerve  Ues  about  half  an  inch 
away  from  the  iliac  side  of  the  artery,  imbedded 
between  the  iliac  and  psoas  muscles.  (See  Har- 
rison's  Surg.  Anat.  of  Art.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  136.)  Here 
the  sartorius  is  completely  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  artery,  not  interfering  in  any  way  with  its 
exposure,  nor  serving  as  a  direct  guide  to  it,  as 
it  does  in  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh.  In  the 
operation,  the  limb  should  be  extended  and  rota- 
ted outward ;  an  incision  made,  beginning  about 
an  inch  above  Poupart's  ligament,  and  extended 
downward,  in  the  direction  of  the  artery,  to  the 
distance  of  two  inches  below  this  ligament.  The 
layers  of  the  superficial  fascia  are  then  to  be  di- 
vided to  the  same  extent,  and  any  lymphatic  gland 
in  the  way  pushed  to  one  side,  or,  if  enlarged  and 
diseased,  removed.  The  fascia  lata  is  next  to  be 
divided,  and  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels 
pinched  up  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  cautiously 
opened.  Lastly,  the  aneurism-needle,  or  eye- 
probe  used  for  the  conveyance  of  the  ligature 
under  the  artery,  is  to  be  introduced  on  the  pu- 
bic side  of  this  vessel,  between  it  and  the  vein, 
so  as  to  leave  the  latter  completely  safe.  As,  in 
some  individuals,  the  origin  of  the  profunda  is 
unusually  high  up,  and  of  nearly  the  same  size 
as  the  femoral,  one  of  them  might  be  mistaken 
for  the  other.  The  profunda,  however,  is  the 
more  external  of  the  two.  The  effect  of  pressure 
on  each  in  checking  the  hemorrhage,  or  the  pul- 
sation of  an  aneurism,  will  also  be  a  guide  to  the 
operator.  (See  Harrison,  Op.,  vol.  cit.,  p.  160.) 
Sometimes  a  double  femoral  artery  has  been  met 
with. 

The  direction  given  by  M.  Malgaigne,  to  place 
the  ligature  as  closely  as  possible  above  the  ori- 
gin of  the  profunda  {Man.  de  Mid.  Op6r.,  p.  188), 
U  adopted,  would  be  very  likely  to  be  followed  by 
secondary  hemorrhage,  for  reasons  elsewhere  ex- 
plained.   (See  Hemorrhage.) 

The  operation  of  tying  the  femoral  artery  in  the 
middle  third  of  the  thigh  not  having  been  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  article  Aneurism,  I  annex  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  :  This  artery,  in  its  course 
from  the  crural  arch  to  the  lower  third  of  the 
tliigh,  runs  in  the  direction  of  a  line,  which, 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  Poupart's  ligament,  de- 
scends obliquely  inward  round  the  limb  to  the 
middle  of  tli3  popliteal  space.  This  description 
is  nearly  correct ;  but,  as  Dr.  Quain  observes,  as 
this  line  runs  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  thigh, 
its  course  is  more  obUque  than  that  of  the  vessel, 
which  is  placed  much  nearer  the  shaft  of  the  fe- 
mur. (See  Elem.  of  Anat.,  p.  505,  ed.  2.)  In  the 
middle  third  of  the  thigh  the  femoral  artery  is 
more  deeply  placed  than  in  the  upper,  because,  in 
addition  to  the  integuments,  superficial  fascia, 
and  fascia  lata,  it  has  the  sartorious  lying  over  it, 
beneath  which  there  is  also  another  fascia  ex- 


tended over  it,  from  the  adductor  muscle  to  the 
vastus  intemus.  This  fascia,  though  thin  above, 
becomes  very  dense  where  the  artery  approaches 
the  opening  in  the  adductor  magnus.  In  the 
groin  the  femoral  vein  lies  close  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  artery,  but  as  it  descends  it  gets  more  un- 
der the  latter  vessel,  and  in  the  popliteal  space  it 
is  situated  quite  to  the  outer  side  of  it. 

An  incision  three  inches  in  length  is  to  be 
made  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  sartorius,  which 
is  the  common  rule,  and  perhaps  better  than  Lis- 
franc's  modification,  which  consists  in  making  an 
incision  of  this  length  in  the  mid  space  between 
the  gracilis  and  sartorius ;  for,  by  exposing  the 
fibres  of  the  latter  muscle,  their  very  course  af- 
fords useful  instruction  to  the  surgeon ;  for  he 
then  knows  immediately  where  he  is,  and  what 
ought  to  be  done.  The  integuments  and  super- 
ficial fascia  having  been  divided,  and  the  fascia 
lata  to  the  same  extent,  the  inner  edge  of  the 
sartorious  is  exposed.  This  is  to  be  gently  rais- 
ed and  drawn  outward.  The  fascia,  extending 
from  the  vastus  intemus  to  the  adductor,  and 
covering  the  artery,  is  brought  into  view,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  forceps  and  a  director,  it 
is  to  be  cautiously  opened,  by  which  means  the 
sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels  will  be  exposed. 
Here  the  great  saphsenal  nerve  lies  within  the 
sheath,  on  the  anterier  and  extv'^rnal  side  of  tb^e 
artery,  and  the  rule  is  not  to  include  it  in  the  lij:- 
ature.  Lastly,  the  aneuriom-nocu  le  is  to  be  cou- 
veyed  under  the  artery,  botvyev^n  it  ai.d  the  vei>:. 
In  making  the  incision  through  .'ho  iotesv.menta, 
the  great  saphsenal  vein  shouM  Sfc  as  oided  by  nc 
directing  the  knife  too  oblique! j  iownwara  an<.^ 
backward. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  sc^t^^d  in  thi 
article  Aneurism  respecting  the  li^^cu'nr?.  of  th* 
brachial  artery,  I  may  observe,  tha:  the  c.ou.'-se  ol 
this  vessel  corresponds  to  an  oblique  life  drawK 
from  the  armpit  to  the  middle  of  the  bon^'  of  ihc 
elbow.  The  median  nerve,  which  above  rim 
along  its  radial  margin,  soon  gets  in  froni  of  it, 
and,  crossing  it  very  obliquely,  passes  quite  to  its 
ulnar  side  below.  Two  satellite  veins  usually 
accompany  the  artery,  and  even  sometimes  cover 
it,  and  thus  separate  it  from  the  median  nerve. 
The  ulnar  and  internal  cutaneous  nerves,  which 
lie  near  it  above,  separate  farther  and  farther 
from  it  as  they  descend,  in  order  to  reach  the 
inher  part  of  the  forearm.  The  artery,  lying  at 
first  near  the  humerus,  between  the  coraco-bra- 
chialis  and  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  af- 
terward passes  over  the  insertion  of  the  coraco- 
brachiahs,  and  gets  upon  the  brachialis  anticus, 
a  little  behind  the  inner  margin  of  the  biceps, 
which  last  muscles  it  accompanies  to  its  termi- 
nation. In  the  supine  state  of  the  hand  the  bra- 
chial artery  is  less  covered  by  the  biceps ;  and 
hence,  in  the  operation  of  taking  it  ^p,  this  po- 
sition is  advantageous.  (See  Manec,  Man.  de 
Mid.  Opir.,  p.  106.)  In  thin  subjects  the  fascia 
is  almost  contiguous  to  it,  and  sends  off  a  dupli- 
cature  to  include  the  artery,  its  two  accornpany- 
ing  veins,  and  the  median  nerve,  all  which  Ibnu, 
as  it  were,  one  common  fasciculus. 

The  wholtj  is  covered  by  the  common  integu- 
ments, and,  in  the  lower  third  of  the  arm,  by  Iho 
trunk  of  the  basilic  vein.  The  anomalies  of  the 
brachial  artery  are  very  frequent.  Velpeau  an«l 
most  other  surgeons  have  seen  it  divide?  n«'ar  Iho 
axilla,  and  at  nearly  every  other  j>oii»t  between 
this  and  the  elbow.  In  one  siibjcrt  Vclocuu 
found  its  bifurcation  take  place  two  iix-hcs  abovfl 
the  trochlea  of  the  humerus,  to  (orni  tlie  ulnar 
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and  posterior  interosseous.  In  another,  the  lat- 
ter was  completely  independent  of  both  the  ul- 
nar and  the  radial.  Sometimes  the  two  trunks 
produced  by  the  bifurcation  pass  down  to  the 
forearm  parallel  to  one  another;  in  other  in- 
stances they  cross  once,  or  several  times ;  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  one  piercing  the  fas- 
cia so  as  to  get  immediately  under  the  skin, 
while  the  other,  which  then  gives  off  the  radial 
and  the  interosseous,  retains  its  ordinary  rela- 
tions. (See  Vclpeau;  Nouv.  Elem.  de  Mid.  Opir., 
t.  i.,  p.  210.) 

In  the  operation  of  placing  a  ligature  on  the  bra- 
chial artery  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  the  surgeon 
should  remember  that  the  course  of  the  vessel 
here  corresponds  to  a  line  drawn  obliquely  in- 
ward and  upward,  from  the  middle  of  the  front 
of  the  elbow  to  the  inner  border  of  the  biceps. 
Its  course  is  also  denoted  by  the  median  basilic 
vein,  which  passes  under  the  skin  almost  in  the 
same  line  as  the  artery.  An  incision,  between 
two  and  three  inches  in  length,  is  to  be  made 
through  the  skin  on  the  inner  side  of  this  vein, 
which  is  to  be  carefully  drawn  out  of  the  way. 
Then,  with  the  aid  of  a  director,  the  fascia,  and 
the  fibrous  production  given  off  from  the  tendon 
of  the  biceps,  are  to  be  divided,  which  having 
been  accompUshed,  the  artery  will  present  itself, 
bounded  on  the  right  and  left  by  its  two  venae 
sodales,  the  median  nerve  lying  thiee  or  four 
lines  from  its  inner  border.  To  facilitate  the 
passage  of  the  aneurism-needle  or  director  under 
the  artery,  the  elbow  is  to  be  a  httle  bent,  and 
the  instrument  passed  from  within  outward  un- 
der the  vessel.  (See  Manec,  Op.  cit.,  p.  166.)  If 
the  operation  were  performed  somewhat  higher, 
the  surgeon  must  remember,  that  two  or  three 
inches  above  the  trochlea  of  the  humerus  the 
median  nerv'e  would  begin  to  be  in  front  of  the 
artery. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  arm,  the  brachial  artery 
lies  at  the  mner  border  of  the  coraco-brachialis, 
and  has  the  median  nerve  at  first  external  to  it, 
and  then  in  front  of  it.  Below  the  insertion  of 
the  coraco-brachialis,  it  is  situated  at  the  inner 
edge  of  the  biceps.  Four  circumstances  are 
enumerated  as  guides  for  the  external  incision ; 
1.  The  inner  edge  of  the  coraco-brachialis  above, 
and  that  of  the  biceps  below.  2.  A  line  drawn 
from  the  middle  of  the  axilla  to  the  middle  of  the 
bend  of  the  elbow.  3.  Placing  the  fingers  on 
the  median  nerve,  and  cutting  on  its  inner  side. 
{Lisfranc.)  4.  The  pulsations  of  the  artery.  The 
knife  is  carried  in  the  direction  of  the  artery  from 
above  downward  in  the  right  arm,  and  from  be- 
low upward  in  the  left,  and  an  incision  made  in 
the  integuments  about  three  inches  long. 

With  the  forefinger  the  surgeon  next  endeav- 
ours to  feel  the  median  nerve,  which  presents  it- 
self as  a  round  very  hard  cord,  and  to  distin- 
guish the  artery  by  its  pulsations.  He  then  di- 
vides, with  the  aid  of  a  director,  one  after  the 
other,  the  fascia,  and  the  sheath  given  off  by  it  to 
the  median  nerve ;  and  breaking,  with  the  end  of 
a  probe  or  director,  the  fibro-cellular  covering  of 
the  vessels,  separates  the  artery  from  the  veins, 
and  puts  a  ligature  under  it.  Except  when 
anomalies  occur,  the  operation  is  simple.  M. 
Vclpeau  has  only  once  seen  the  median  nerve 
under  the  artery.  In  all  ordinary  cases  it  is  the 
first  cord  met  with  behind  the  inner  margin  of 
the  biceps.  (See  Velpeau,  Nouv.  EUm.,  ^c,  t.  i., 
p.  211.) 

As  some  very  celebrated  surgeons  have  made 
the  serious  mistake  of  tying  the  median  ner\'e 
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for  the  brachial  artery,  I  advise  the  practitionei 
never  to  tighten  the  ligature  until  he  has  tried 
the  effect  of  pressure  on  what  he  supposes  to  be 
the  artery. 

In  order  not  to  mistake  the  ulnar  for  the  me- 
dian nerve,  and  to  be  led  to  seek  for  the  artery 
where  it  will  not  be  found,  it  is  an  excellent  rule 
to  proceed  in  the  operation  from  the  anterior  to 
the  posterior  part  of  the  arm.  ( See  Manec,  Man. 
de  MU.  Oper.,  p.  167.) 

Ligature  of  the  Radial  Artery  behind  the  Carpus. 
— If  the  thumb  be  forcibly  extended,  the  tenaons 
of  its  great  abductor  and  long  extensor  wiU  be 
made  very  prominent  behind.  In  the  depression 
between  them,  the  pulsations  of  the  radial  artery 
can  be  felt.  The  thumb  being  drawn  away  from 
the  forefinger,  an  incision  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length  is  to  be  made  in  the  direction  of  the  fore- 
going tendons,  first  through  the  skin,  and  then 
through  the  fascia.  The  artery  is  then  to  be 
separated  from  some  veins  and  nervous  fila- 
ments with  a  probe  or  director.  (See  Manec, 
Op.  cit.,  p.  163.) 

After  the  radial  artery  leaves  the  forepart  ot 
the  vrast,  it  maybe  taken  up  by  making  an  incis- 
ion "  on  the  outside  of  the  insertion  of  the  ex- 
tensor primi,  intemodii  poUicis,  and  the  inside  of 
the  extensor  tertii  internodii  pollicis.  Between 
these  tendons  the  artery  lies  very  deep,  and  over 
it  is  the  extreme  branch  of  the  muscular  spiral 
nerve.  We  find  the  artery  going  close  to  the 
notch,  between  the  os  scaphoides  and  trapezi- 
um."    {Sir  C.  Bell,  Op.  Surgery,  vol.  ii.,  p.  373.) 

Ligature  of  the  Radial  Artery  in  the  Lower  Third 
of  the  Forearm. — Here  the  artery  can  readily  be 
felt,  being  only  covered  by  the  fascia  and  the 
skin.  On  each  side  of  it  is  a  vein ;  but  the  radi- 
al nerve  is  considerably  to  the  outer  side  of  it, 
having  passed  under  the  supinator  radii  longus 
a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  forearm.  An  in- 
cision two  inches  and  a  half  long  is  to  be  made 
a  httle  way  from  the  radial  margin  of  the  flexor 
carpi  radialis,  between  this  and  the  supinator 
longus.  The  fascia  is  to  be  opened,  and  the  hg- 
ature  passed  from  within  outward,  or  from  with- 
out inward,  as  the  surgeon  may  choose,  as  it  is 
a  matter  of  indifference,  the  nerve  being  out  of 
danger. 

Ligature  of  the  Radial  Artery  in  the  Upper 
Third  of  the  Forearm. — Here  the  artery  runs  in 
the  space  which  separates  the  supinator  radii  Ion 
gus  from  the  pronator  teres  and  palmaris  longus, 
covered  by  the  internal  border  of  the  first  of  these 
muscles,  and  of  course  by  the  fascia  and  the  skin. 
It  is  always  accompanied  by  two  veins,  and  has 
the  radial  nerve  at  its  outer  side.  Its  course  is  ac- 
curately indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  bend  of  the  elbow  to  the  mid  point  be 
tween  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  and  tho 
tendon  of  the  palmaris  longus. 

In  the  direction  of  this  line,  M.  Roux  makes 
an  incision  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length, 
commencing  a  little  below  the  elbow.  If  the  me- 
dian vein  is  met  with,  it  is  pushed  aside.  The 
fascia  is  then  sht  up  with  a  director,  and  thebor 
der  of  the  long  supinator  drawn  outward,  with- 
out dividing  it.  The  artery  having  been  brought 
into  view,  the  aneurism-needle  or  eye-probe  is 
passed  under  it  from  without  inward,  on  account 
of  the  nerve.  (See  Manec,  Man.  de  Mdd.  Opir^ 
p.  164.) 

Ligature  of  the  Ulnar  Artery  at  the  Wrist. — 
Here  the  artery  passes  on  the  radial  side  of  the 
pisiform  bone,  with  the  ulnar  nerve  on  its  outer 
side,  and  a  vein  on  each  side  of  it.    In  this  place 
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an  incision  two  inches  long  is  to  be  made  through 
the  skin,  celhilar  tissue,  and  palmar  fascia,  one 
after  the  other.  The  artery  having  been  thus  ex- 
posed, an  eye-probe  is  to  be  passed  under  it  from 
"without  inward. 

Below  the  middle  of  the  forearm  the  ulnar  ar- 
tery is  superficial,  and  may  easily  be  taken  up  by 
making  an  incision  upon  the  radial  side  of  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  between  the  tendon  of  which 
muscle  and  that  of  the  flexor  profundus  digito- 
'um  the  vessel  is  situated.  The  artery,  however, 
•^11  not  be  reached  until  a  thin  aponeurosis  under 
:*ie  fascia  of  the  forearm  has  been  divided.  The 
nerve  is  rather  more  under  the  tendon  of  the  flex- 
or carpi  ulnaris  than  the  artery.  When  the  ul- 
nar artery  arises  from  the  brachial  above  the  el- 
bow, it  pierces  and  runs  above  the  fascia,  and  is 
easily  taken  up  in  any  part  of  its  course. 

For  bringing  into  view  the  -ulnar  artery  at  the 
upper  third  of  the  forearm,  the  situation  and 
breadth  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  muscle  must 
first  be  ascertained.  An  incision  is  then  to  be 
made  from  above  downward,  beginning  two 
inches  below  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus, 
and  following  the  course  of  the  inner  margin  of 
the  above  muscle  to  the  extent  of  two  inches  and 
a  half.  The  fascia  is  then  to  be  divided,  and  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris  drawn  a  little  away  from  the 
Hexor  sublimis.  In  tliis  opening,  rather  under 
the  margin  of  the  latter  muscle,  the  ulnar  artery 
•will  be  felt  with  the  finger,  continuing  its  course 
over  the  flexor  profundus.  The  ulnar  nerve  is 
situated  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  artery.  Mr. 
Guthrie's  opinions  respecting  the  propriety  of  di- 
viding the  muscles  wluch  conceal  the  upper  third 
of  the  ulnar  artery  have  been  noticed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  article. 

Ligature  of  the  Anterior  Tibial  Artery  on  the 
Foot. — The  anterior  tibial  artery  becomes  super- 
ficial about  six  inches  above  the  ankle,  from 
which  point  it  descends  between  the  tendon  of 
the  tibialis  anticus  and  that  of  the  extensor  of 
the  toes.  It  passes  with  these  tendons  under  the 
annular  ligament,  and  rather  nearer  to  the  inter- 
nal malleolus  tlian  the  external;  thence  incH- 
ning  inward,  it  penetrates  between  the  first  and 
second  metatarsal  bones  to  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
where  it  inosculates  with  the  external  plantar  ar- 
tery. The  inner  branch  of  the  deep  dorsal  nerve 
of  the  foot  is  at  its  inner  side,  its  corresponding 
vein  at  its  outer  side.  It  is  covered,  1st,  By  a 
thin  fibro-cellular  expansion,  separating  it  from 
the  adjoining  tendons.  2dly,  By  adipose  cellular 
tissue.  3dly,  By  the  fascia  of  the  instep.  4thly, 
By  the  common  integuments.  On  the  instep, 
the  first  tendon  of  the  extensor  communis  digi- 
torum  pedis  lies  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  ar- 
tery ;  that  of  the  extensor  #"  the  great  toe  upon 
its  iimer  side. 

An  incision  two  inches  and  a  half  long  is  made 
in  the  skin,  in  the  direction  of  an  oblique  hne 
from  the  middle  of  the  instep  to  the  first  interos- 
seous space.  The  skin,  adipose  substance,  and 
fascia  are  to  be  divided,  the  fibro-cellular  apo- 
neurosis between  the  tendons  of  the  first  two 
toes  opened,  and  the  artery  tied,  after  being  sep- 
rr  rated  by  means  of  a  director  from  the  accompa- 
nying nerve  and  veins.     {Velpeau.) 

Ligature  of  the  Anterior  Tibial  Artery  in  the 
Leg. — The  two  upper  thirds  of  this  artery  lie 
close  to  the  interrosscous  ligament,  but  lower 
down  the  artery  advances  towards  the  outer  side 
of  the  spine  of  the  tibia ;  consequently,  the  liigh- 
cr  it  is,  the  more  deeply  it  is  situated.  The  two 
veins  accompanying  it  inosculate  across  it  by 


several  small  branches.  The  anterior  tibial  nervs 
crosses  over  it  obliquely  uiward  and  downward, 
though  sometimes  it  continues  on  its  outer  side 
down  to  the  instep.  The  artery,  veins,  and  nerve 
are  included  in  cellular  tissue,  which  does  not, 
however,  form  a  true  sheath  for  them.  Above, 
the  artery  lies  between  the  tibialis  anticus  and 
the  extensor  communis;  in  the  middle  of  the 
leg,  between  the  tibiaUs  anticus  and  the  extensor 
of  the  great  toe ;  and  still  lower  down,  between 
the  extensor  of  the  great  toe  and  the  extensor 
communis. 

In  order  to  lay  bare  the  anterior  tibial  artery 
a  little  above  the  middle  of  the  leg,  the  finger  is 
to  be  passed  along  the  outer  side  of  the  spine  of 
the  tibia,  and  the  breadth  of  the  tibiahs  anticus 
muscle  is  to  be  ascertained.  Along  the  outer 
margin  of  this  muscle,  an  incision  is  to  be  made, 
through  the  integuments  and  fascia,  two  inches 
and  a  half  in  length.  The  knife  is  then  to  be  in- 
troduced between  the  outer  margin  of  the  tibialis 
anticus  muscle  and  the  extensor  longus  of  the 
great  toe.  In  this  space,  at  the  depth  of  about 
an  inch,  the  anterior  tibial  artery  is  situated, 
^ee  Hdller's  Icon.  Anat.,  fasc.  v.,  tab.  4 ;  also  /. 
P.  Manec,  De  la  Lig.  des  Artires,  pi.  12.) 

Ligature  of  the  Anterior  Tibial  Artery  in  its 
Lower  Third. — The  skin,  the  subcutaneous  fat, 
the  cellular  tissue,  and  the  fascia,  are  to  be  divi- 
ded in  succession  to  the  extent  of  about  three 
inches,  and  in  the  direction  of  a  line  drawn  from 
the  mid  point  between  the  head  of  the  fibula  and 
spine  of  the  tibia  to  the  instep.  Then,  with  a 
director  or  the  forefinger,  the  tendon  of  the  ex- 
tensor muscle  of  the  great  toe  is  to  be  separated 
from  that  of  the  tibialis  anticus,  pushing  it  out- 
ward from  the  extensor  communis  if  the  opera- 
tion be  at  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  third  of  the 
leg,  but  inward  if  the  operation  be  done  quite 
at  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  leg.  Nothing 
then  remains  to  be  done  but  to  separate  the  ar 
tery  from  its  accompanying  veins  and  from  the 
anterior  tibial  nerve,  which  in  this  part  of  the 
limb  is  at  its  inner  side,  having  crossed  it  from 
the  outer  in  its  descent.  (See  Manec,  pi.  xii., 
fig.  1 ;  Velpeau,  Nouv.  Elim.,  cfc,  t.  1.) 

Ligature  of  the  Anterior  Tibial  Artery  in  its  Mid' 
die  or  Two  Upper  Thirds. — Lisfranc  makes  an  in- 
cision extending  obliquely  from  below  upward, 
from  the  spine  of  the  tibia  towards  the  fibula. 
Having  cut  transversely  through  the  fascia,  the 
interspace  between  the  tibiaUs  anticus  and  the 
extensors  is  sought  for. 

In  the  ordinary  method  an  incision  is  made  ir. 
the  track  of  the  artery,  as  determined  by  the  line 
above  specified,  about  an  inch  on  the  outside  ot 
the  spine  of  the  tibia.  The  skin  and  fascia  are 
divided  to  the  extent  of  three  inches.  The  mus- 
cular interspace,  at  the  bottom  of  wh'ch  the  ar- 
tery will  be  found  close  to  the  interosseous  lira- 
ment,  is  denoted  by  a  yellowish  line.  In  order 
to  convey  the  ligature  round  the  artery,  Velpeau 
passes  a  director  under  it  very  obliquely,  from 
below  upward,  and  from  the  fibula  towards  the 
tibia. 

Ligature  of  the  Posterior  Tibial  Artery.— Vtom 
its  origin,  a  little  below  the  poplitaiu.s  muscle,  to 
its  division  into  the  extermil  and  internal  plantar 
arteries,  the  posterior  tibial  artery  follows  very 
precisely  the  direction  of  a  line,  with  a  sh^jnt 
convexity  inward,  from  tiio  middle  of  tli'-  i)p|icr 
part  of  the  calf  to  a  point  half  an  in<-Ii  Ix  nM\<\  xUf 
mtemal  malleohi.s.  Two  veins  ii^ 
pany  it,  sometimes  fonning  by  then  •♦ 

a  complete  network  round  it.    In  d'  ^  .      :    ^t 
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of  the  leg  the  posterior  tibial  nerve  lies  to  the  in- 
ner or  tibial  side  of  the  artery,  but  soon  passes 
over  it  to  the  outer  or  fibular  side.  In  the  two 
upper  thirds  of  the  leg  the  posterior  tibial  artery- 
is  deep  seated,  lying  in  the  upper  third  upon  the 
tibialis  posticus,  in  the  middle  third  upon  the 
flexor  digitorum  communis,  while  lower  down  it 
is  separated  from  the  tibia  only  by  fat  and  cellu- 
lar tissue.  From  the  gastrocnemius  and  solaeus 
it  is  divided  by  the  deep  crural  fascia,  which 
muscles  lie  over  its  two  upper  thirds.  In  the 
lower  third  no  muscles  cover  it. 

In  the  arch  of  the  os  calcis  the  posterior  tibial 
artery  is  in  contact  with  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the 
flexor  communis  digitorum,  about  half  an  inch 
from  the  posterior  border  of  the  inner  malleolus. 
Here  the  nerve  is  behind  it,  the  veins  at  the  inner 
side.  The  artery  is  enveloped  in  cellular  and 
adipose  tissue.  The  internal  ligament  of  the 
tarsus,  a  fibrous  layer  continuous  with  the  fascia 
of  the  leg,  after  covering  the  artery,  becomes 
blended  with  the  dense  cellular  tissue  interposed 
between  the  vessel  and  the  skin.  (See  Velpeau.) 
Between  the  internal  malleolus  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  calf,  the  posterior  tibial  artery  is 
somewhat  farther  from  the  internal  edge  of  the 
tibia,  and  the  nerve  is  rather  on  its  outer  side 
than  behind  it.  The  deep-seated  fascia,  which 
is  here  very  thin,  keeps  the  artery  bound  down 
upon  the  tibialis  posticus,  flexor  longus  commu- 
nis digitorum,  and  flexor  longus  proprius  poUicis. 
External  to  this  fascia  is  the  tissue  that  fills  the 
sheath  of  the  tendon  of  Achilles,  and  then  the 
common  fascia  of  the  leg  directly  under  the  skin. 

In  the  calf  the  posterior  tibial  artery  is  very 
deeply  seated,  almost  on  the  same  plane  as  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  tibia,  and  much  nearer 
to  its  external  or  fibular  edge  than  its  internal. 
It  is  covered  by  a  strong  fascia  that  lies  over  the 
flexor  muscles,  and  then  by  the  tibial  portion  of 
the  solaeus ;  the  internal  head  of  the  gastrocne- 
mius ;  the  fascia  of  the  leg ;  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue,  in  which  are  found  the  great 
saphenal  vein  and  the  internal  saphenal  nerve ; 
and,  lastly,  the  skin.     (See  Velpeau.) 

Jjigature  of  the  Posterior  Tibial  Artery. — The 
leg  is  to  be  bent  and  laid  upon  its  outside. 

Behind  the  malleolus  intemus.  —  An  incision, 
slightly  curved,  with  its  concavity  forward,  is  to 
commence  an  inch  above,  and  to  terminate  an 
inch  below  the  posterior  edge  of  the  malleolus 
intemus,  and  to  be  at  least  three  lines  behind  it. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  between  the  malleolus  inter- 
nus  and  the  tendon  of  Achilles.  If  the  operation 
is  to  be  performed  in  the  hollow  of  the  os  calcis, 
it  is  necessary,  as  M.  Velpeau  directs,  to  divide 
the  tissues  cautiously,  layer  by  layer,  and  to  in- 
troduce a  director  under  the  fascia  previously  to 
its  division,  lest  the  artery,  which  is  sometimes 
very  superficial,  be  wounded.  If  the  incision 
were  made  too  near  the  malleolus,  the  fibro- 
synovial  sheath  of  the  groove,  which  that  pro- 
cess contributes  to  form,  would  be  opened ;  if 
too  far  backward,  the  artery  would  be  more  dif- 
ficult to  find.  (See  Velpeau,  Nouv.  Eldm.  de  Mid. 
Opdr.,  t.  i.)  In  fact,  behind  the  lower  end  of  the 
tibia,  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  of 
the  flexor  communis  digitorum  pass  in  a  kind 
of  furrow.  Along  with  these  two  tendons,  but 
somewhat  nearer  to  the  os  calcis,  the  posterior 
tibial  artery  descends  to  tiie  sole  of  the  foot. 

The  depth  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery  in  the 
two  upper  thirds  of  the  leg  makes  it  difficult  to 
take  it  up  in  these  situations.  When  necessary, 
however,  it  may  be  exposed,  and  tied  above 


and  below  the  wound  in  it,  by  proceeding  as 
follows:  An  incision  four  inches  in  length  is 
made  along  the  inner  side  of  the  tibia ;  the  so 
iaeus  muscle  detached  from  the  bone  to  the  same 
extent,  and  reflected.  The  internal  saphaenal 
vein  is  to  be  avoided.  Under  the  solaeus  muscle 
is  found  the  fascia,  which  separates  the  muscle 
of  the  calf  into  superficial  and  deep-seatec^ 
When  this  fascia  has  been  divided,  the  posterio 
tibial  artery  may  be  seen  or  felt,  deeply  situated 
ruiming  on  the  tibialis  posticus  and  flexor  mus 
cle  of  the  toes.  (See  Haller,  Icon.  Anat.,  fasc.  v., 
tab.  v. ;  Manec,  De  la  Lig.  desArtires,  fol.,  Paris, 
1822,  pi.  13.) 

The  method  of  trying  to  take  up  the  posterior 
tibial  artery,  by  making  the  incision  at  the  inner 
and  posterior  edge  of  the  tibia,  is  disapproved  of 
by  Mr.  Guthrie  on  account  of  its  difficulties. 
"  The  operator  (says  he)  has  cut  his  four  inches, 
has  turned  up  the  edge  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and 
has  insinuated  his  director  under  the  head  of  the 
solaeus,  which  he  has  also  sliced  away  from  the 
bone.  The  artery  is  still  an  inch  inward,  bound 
down  by  a  strong  fascia,"  which  "must  be  cut 
immediately  over,  or  by  the  side  of  the  artery : 
it  will  not  do  to  separate  it  from  the  bone,  and 
then  to  push  it  over ;  it  cannot  be  done."  Then, 
supposing  the  fascia  to  be  divided  in  the  best 
j  way,  Mr.  Guthrie  deems  the  separation  of  the 
two  veins  from  the  artery,  and  the  passage  of  the 
aneurism-needle  under  the  artery  from  without 
inward,  so  as  to  avoid  the  nerve,  ahnost  imprac- 
ticable. "  If  a  by-stander  should  inquire  why  this 
most  painful,  difficult,  bloody,  tedious,  and  dan- 
gerous operation  is  done,  the  answer  would  be, 
solely  because  it  was  not  usual  to  make  a  longi- 
tudinal incision  in  the  muscles  of  the  calf  of  th 
leg  ;  an  incision  which,  if  made  by  accident^ 
would  be  pronounced  to  be  one  attended  with 
little  danger,  and  not  likely  to  lead  to  any  subse- 
quent detriment."  (See  Gnthrie  on  Inj.  and  Dis. 
o/Ar^,  p.  259.) 

Instead  of  this  method,  Mr.  Guthrie  advocates 
the  following :  An  incision  is  to  be  made,  six  or 
seven  inches  in  length,  through  the  integuments 
and  muscles  of  the  calf  down  to  the  fascia.  If 
the  c^se  is  a  gunshot  wound,  the  centre  of  the 
incision  is  to  be  on  a  line  with  the  shot-holes ;  or, 
if  they  are  diagonal  to  each  other,  between  them. 
The  smoothness  of  the  fascia  points  it  out ;  and 
the  loose  cellular  membrane,  connecting  the  di- 
vided muscles  to  it,  allows  the  edges  of  this  long 
incision  to  be  easily  separated  and  the  fascia 
cut,  so  as  to  expose  the  nerve,  artery,  and  veins. 
The  tourniquet  is  now  to  be  unscrewed,  and  the 
bleeding  denotes  where  the  artery  is  injured. 
The  knife  may  be  applied  perpendicularly  to  the 
fascia,  and  the  artera-  laid  bare  for  three  or  four 
inches  in  extent.  (P.  261.)  Perhaps  the  length 
of  the  incision,  as  here  described,  is  rather  great 
er  than  actually  necessary.  Five  inches  will  af 
ford  a  great  deal  of  room ;  but,  where  the  mus- 
cles of  the  calf  are  very  bulky,  it  will  be  requisite 
to  make  the  wound  long. 

Ligature  of  the  Peroncsal  Artery. — Here,  in  fol 
lowing  Mr.  Guthrie's  directions,  the  incision 
should  also  be  made  through  the  muscles  of  the 
calf  towards  the  fibular  side  of  the  leg ;  and,  after 
the  deep  fascia  under  them  has  been  divided,  the 
artery  will  be  found  covered  by  the  fleshy  fibres 
of  the  flexor  longus  polUcis  at  any  point  below 
three  inches  and  a  half  from  the  head  of  the  fibu- 
la. These  fibres  having  been  divided,  the  artery 
will  be  found  close  to  the  inside  of  the  bone. 
Above  the  point  specified,  the  artery  lies  upon 
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the  tibialis  posticus,  under  the  deep  fascia  inter- 
posed between  it  and  the  muscles  of  the  calf. 
No  nerve  accompanies  it. 

Ligature  of  the  Axillary  Artery. — In  proportion 
as  this  vessel  approaches  the  hollow  of  the  axil- 
la, it  gets  nearer  to  the  vein,  and  becomes  sur- 
rounded by  those  nervous  fasciculi,  by  means  of 
which  one  portion  of  the  brachial  plexus  com- 
municates with  another.  Hence,  to  cut  down  to 
the  artery  in  this  place  in  the  living  body,  and  to 
tie  separately,  is  acknowledged  to  be  an  arduous 
task.  The  difficulty  is  farther  increased  by  the 
distance  of  the  vessel  from  the  surface.  Hence 
M.  Manec  objects  to  any  attempt  being  ever 
made  to  apply  a  ligature  to  the  artery  between 
:he  pectoraiis  minor  and  the  lower  border  of  the 
subscapularis.  Independently,  says  he,  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  operation,  this  part  of  the  axil- 
lary artery  would  be  unfavourable  to  its  success, 
on  account  of  the  several  branches  which  are 
given  off  from  it,  near  one  of  which  the  ligature 
must  be  placed. 

Directly  the  axillary  artery  has  arrived  oppo- 
site the  lower  border  of  the  great  pectoral  mus- 
cle, the  difficulty  ceases.  Here  the  brachial 
plexus  no  longer  exists ;  each  of  the  different 
nerves  arising  from  it  has  taken  the  course  to  its 
particular  destination,  and  the  artery  is  only  cov- 
ered by  the  integuments  and  fascia.  Behind,  it 
rests  upon  the  tendons  of  the  teres  major  and 
latissimus  dorsi ;  in  front,  it  corresponds  to  the 
coraco-brachialis,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  median  nerve.  At  its  inner  side  are  the  in- 
ternal cutaneous  nerve  and  the  axillary  vein, 
which  sometimes  consists  of  two  or  three  branch- 
es, and  renders  the  dissection  of  the  artery  more 
tedious.  Farther  backward  than  the  axillary 
vein  are  the  ulnar  and  musculo-spiral  nerves. 
The  relation  of  these  last  nerves  to  the  artery  it 
is  of  great  importance  to  recollect,  in  order  that 
neither  of  them  may  be  mistaken  for  the  median 
nerve. 

In  the  operation  of  taking  up  the  extremity  of 
the  axillary  arter>%  the  patient  should  be  placed 
upon  his  back,  and  the  arm  raised  from  the  side. 
An  incision  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length  is 
to  be  made  six  or  eight  lines  behind  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  axilla,  through  the  skin  and  subcu- 
taneous cellular  ttssue.  A  piece  of  the  fascia  is 
then  to  be  lifted  up  with  the  forceps,  and  an  open- 
ing made  in  it  by  cutting  transversely,  close  to 
the  end  of  the  forceps ;  then  a  director  is  to  be 
passed  into  the  opening,  and  the  fascia  slit  up  to 
the  extent  of  the  external  wound.  If  the  fascia 
be  tough  and  dense,  so  as  not  to  afford  convenient 
room,  Manec  recommends  the  incision  in  it  to  be 
converted  into  a  crucial  one.  These  things  hav- 
ing been  accomplished,  the  farther  use  of  the 
knife  is  not  necessary.  The  anterior  edge  of  the 
-wound  being  now  lifted  up,  the  coraco-brachialis 
will  be  seen,  and  the  meaian  nerve  at  its  inner 
side.  This  nerve  being  detected,  the  artery  will 
be  found  behind  it. 

M.  Manec  offers  valuable  cautions  with  refer- 
ence to  the  manner  of  avoiding  the  serious  mis- 
take of  supposing  the  ulnar  or  muscular  spiral 
nerve  to  be  ihe  median.  To  escape  this  blunder, 
he  very  properly  insists  upon  the  prudence  of 
proceeding  backward  from  the  coraco-brachialis, 
for  in  doing  so  the  first  nerve  arrived  at  is  the 
median.  (See  Manec,  Traits,  de  la  Lig.  dfn  Arti- 
/•«,  fol.,  Paris,  18.32,  Expl.  of  pi.  6.)  In  the  case 
of  a  wound,  however,  the  surgeon  has  not  ex- 
actly the  choice  of  the  place  for  the  apphcation 
■of  the  ligature  to  the  axillary  nrtery.    Here  he 
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must  obey  the  rule  of  applying  it  to  the  wounded 
part  of  the  artery,  and  putting  one  ligature  above 
and  another  below  the  bleeding  orifice ;  or,  if  the 
artery  be  completely  severed,  both  its  extremi 
ties  will  require  to  be  tied.— C] 

ARTERIOTOMY  (from  aprripia,  an  artery,  and 
riiivu},  to  cut).  The  operation  of  opening  an  ar- 
tery, and  taking  blood  away  from  the  system  in 
this  manner  for  the  purpose  of  preventing,  allevi- 
ating, or  curing  disease.  The  only  arteries  of  any 
size  from  which  blood  is  ever  taken  in  practice 
are  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  temporal  ar 
tery,  which  Ue  in  such  a  situation  that,  after  the 
due  quantity  of  blood  has  been  taken  away,  the 
bleeding  can  be  readily  stopped  by  compressing 
the  wounded  part  of  the  vessel  against  the  neigh- 
bouring portion  of  the  cranium.  A  narrow,  sharp 
pointed  bistoury,  or  a  lancet,  a  basin  for  the  re 
ception  of  the  blood,  a  compress,  and  a  roller,  are 
the  only  things  required.  In  general,  it  is  best 
to  open  the  trunk  of  the  temporal  artery ;  but 
sometimes  its  frontal  or  occipital  branch  will 
yield  blood  enough.  But,  in  many  instances,  it 
is  better  first  to  make  a  cut  in  the  skin,  and 
then  puncture  the  vessel.  In  all  cases  the  sur- 
geon should  recollect,  1st.  That  the  temporal  ar- 
tery and  its  branches  are  covered  by  the  skin, 
adipose  cellular  tissue,  and  a  thin  aponeurosis. 
2d.  That  the  trunk  of  the  artery  divides  in  the 
temple,  about  fifteen  lines  above  the  zygoma, 
and  is  situated  about  four  lines  in  front  of  the 
meatus  auditorius.  3d.  That  its  frontal  branch 
runs  forward  from  its  origin,  and  its  occipital 
branch  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  good  place 
for  the  puncture  is  about  four  lines  above  the 
zygoma.  In  taking  away  blood  from  the  tem- 
poral artery  or  one  of  its  branches,  the  surgeon 
should  never  forget  the  fact  that  the  loss  of  arte- 
rial blood  produces  a  more  debilitating  effect  than 
that  of  venous ;  but,  in  many  instances,  the  requi- 
site quantity  of  blood  cannot  be  drawn  by  this 
operation,  as  every  surgeon  of  experience  must 
have  observed.  In  order  to  prevent  the  blood 
from  trickling  down  over  the  bedding  or  clothes 
when  it  does  not  issue  in  a  jet,  the  French  make 
a  little  gutter  with  a  piece  of  card  for  conveying 
it  into  the  basin.  After  the  proper  quantity  of 
blood  has  been  taken  away,  a  graduated  com- 
press and  the  nodose  bandage  are  applied.  The 
latter  consists  of  a  simple  band,  four  yards  long 
and  two  fingers'  breadth  wide,  rolled  up  into  two 
heads  of  unequal  size.  The  unrolled  portion  be- 
ing applied  over  the  graduated  compresses  that 
cover  the  wounded  artery,  the  surgeon  conducts 
the  two  heads,  before  and  behind,  to  the  opposite 
temple,  where  he  crosses  them  in  order  to  return 
to  the  point  of  departure.  He  now  gives  them  a 
turn  or  twist,  which  enables  him  to  carry  one 
over  the  summit  of  the  head,  and  the  other  un- 
derneath the  chin  to  the  sound  side,  where  they 
meet  and  cross,  as  in  the  first  instance.  Thence 
they  are  conducted  in  the  same  course  to  the 
point  of  departure,  and  a  second  tw\!>t  being  ef- 
fected, they  arc  conducted  for  the  third  time  to 
the  opposite  temple,  and  for  the  third  time  re- 
turned also  iiorizontally  and  knotted  :  being  con- 
ducted finally,  one  over  the  vertex  and  the  other 
underneath  the  chin,  the  bandage  is  terminated 
by  a  few  circulars  of  the  long  head.  (See  Cut- 
ler's burgeon's  Practical  Gvide  in  Ihrnsing,  and  in 
the  Methodic  Application  of  Bandages,  p.  <lfi.  l'2n\o, 
Lond.,  18:M.)  a  gradnated  compre.-JN.  .inM  ^  fi-w 
turns  of  a  roller  round  the  forehead.  '  ' 

occiput,  are  generally  preferahN'  t«  ' 
bandage,  the  part  of  which  cxtciidn  '  '"e 
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chin  is  often  very  irksome  to  the  patient.  In  a 
few  cases,  notwithstanding  pressure,  the  blood 
bursts  forth  from  time  to  time ;  and  when  this 
happens,  it  is  best  to  cut  the  vessel  completely 
across,  which  will  enable  its  ends  to  retract  and 
contract,  and  thus  promote  the  process  of  nature 
in  closing  them.  In  three  or  four  days  the  wound 
is  generally  healed,  but  occasionally  an  aneurism 
follows ;  an  interesting  memoir  on  which  subject 
has  been  published  by  M.  Desruelles.  (See  Mini. 
de  la  Sec.  M6d.  d' Emulation,  t.  ix.,  p.  277.)  In 
one  instance,  Cavallini  elfected  a  cure  by  divi- 
<Ung  the  vessel  and  compression.  (See  Collez  di 
Casi  Chir.,  t.  ii.,  Firenze,  1762.)  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  inibrmed  me  of  a  case  which  he  treated 
successfully  in  a  similar  manner.  In  the  course 
of  the  present  year,  1836,  a  woman  was  under 
my  care  in  the  North  London  Hospital  for  a 
temporal  aneurism,  which  followed  cupping  on 
the  temple.  As  the  blood  found  its  way  freely 
into  the  tumour  after  one  branch  had  been  tied,  I 
divided  another,  and  applied  a  compress ;  the  plan 
was  then  effectual.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  informed 
me  of  a  temporal  aneurism  which  vvas  produced 
by  a  person  falUng  with  his  temple  against  the 
comer  of  a  table. 

M.  Blandin  had  a  patient  who,  in  consequence 
of  arteriotomy,  suffered  acute  pains,  which  ex- 
tended to  the  top  of  the  head,  in  the  track  of  the 
superficial  temporal  nerve ;  this  consequence, 
which  is  uncommon,  may  be  relieved  by  length- 
ening the  puncture  or  incision  at  each  of  its  an- 
gles, or  even  cutting  out  a  portion  of  the  nerve. 
(See  Diet,  de  Med.  ct  de  Chir.  Pratiques,  t.  xiv.,  p. 
422.)— C] 

[ARTERITIS.  Inflammation  of  an  Artery.— 
As  the  coats  of  arteries  possess  vessels  and 
nerves  of  their  own,  and  have  an  organization 
more  or  less  similar  to  that  of  all  the  living  tex- 
tures of  the  body,  they  must  be  liable  to  inflam- 
mation, suppuration,  ulceration,  and  gangrene,  as 
well  as  other  morbid  changes,  especially  a  de- 
posite  of  calcareous  or  atheromatous  matter  be- 
tween the  inner  and  middle  coats.  Arteritis,  as 
contrasted  with  phlebitis  or  inflammation  of 
veins,  is  much  less  perfectly  understood,  so  far 
as  the  symptoms  and  diagnosis  are  concerned. 
It  is  very  certain,  however,  that  the  arteries  are 
not  so  irritable  as  the  veins,  and,  consequently, 
that  arteritis  is  less  frequent  than  phlebitis. 
Pathologists  divide  it  into  acute  and  chronic. 
The  anatomical  characters  of  the  acute  are,  red- 
ness of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  artery  af- 
fected, an  effusion  of  plastic  fibrine  on  its  inner 
surface,  thickening  of  its  substance,  and  some- 
times ulceration.  When  inflammation  runs  from 
a  wound,  or  some  other  point  of  irritation,  along 
the  internal  coat  of  an  artery  far  towards  the 
heart,  it  is  lik'^  phlebitis  ;  a  formidable  disease, 
rapidly  producmg  great  irritative  fever,  an  ex- 
tremely quick  pulse,  complete  collapse,  low  de- 
lirium, and  generally  death.  Arteritis,  by  com- 
pletely obstructing  a  main  artery  and  its  principal 
br inches,  is  sometimes  a  cause  of  mortification. 
The  treatment  of  acute  arteritis  consists  in  bleed- 
ing, purgatives,  diaphoretics,  low  diet,  cooling 
diluent  drinks,  and  perfect  tranquillity.  Digi- 
talis, tartrate  of  antimony,  and  super-acetote  of 
lead,  are  also  prescribed  on  the  principle  of 
calming  the  circulation ;  but,  as  Dr.  Hope  ob- 
serves, they  must  be  used  with  discretion.  (See 
Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med.,  part  ii.,  p.  149.)  After  the 
first  violence  of  the  inflammation  has  been  check- 
ed, mercury  is  sometimes  given,  so  as  to  excite 
gentle  but  quick  salivation. 
40 


Chronic  arteritis  is  more  common  than  acute. 
The  internal  membrane  becomes  thickened,  soft- 
ened, and  of  a  deep,  dirty  red  colour.  "These 
appearances  (says  Dr.  Hope)  are  not  uniformly 
diffused,  but  more  marked  in  the  vicinity  of  cal- 
careous and  other  degenerations.  Hence  some 
have  supposed  that  these  degenerations  were  the 
cause  of  the  inflammation.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  tend,  in  many  instances,  to  keep 
it  up ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  degener- 
ations themselves  were  originally  caused  by  in- 
creased vascular  actions  of  a  chronic  nature." 
( Cyc.  of  Pract.  Med.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  145.)  The  formation 
of  spontaneous  aneurisms  is  now  commonly  be- 
Ueved  to  have  its  origin  in  chronic  arteritis. — C] 

[ASPHYXIA  (from  a,  privative  of,  and  a^v^t], 
the  pulse).  Cessation  of  the  action  of  the  heart 
from  the  interruption  of  respiration,  or,  rather,  of 
the  effect  produced  by  that  function  on  the  blood. 

Asphyxia  may  also  be  defined  to  be  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  phenomena  of  respiration,  occurring 
primarily,  and  followed  by  that  of  all  the  other 
functions,  and  frequently  by  death.  The  general 
causes  of  asphyxia  may  be  arranged  under  three 
principal  heads.  1.  Asphyxia  from  deficiency  of 
air.  2.  From  the  air  being  unfit  for  respiration, 
yet  not  producing  any  deleterious  effect  on  the 
economy.  3,  From  the  inspiration  of  some  gas- 
which  is  deleterious.  As  M.  Duvergie  rightly 
observes,  however,  the  suspension  of  functions^ 
or  the  mode  of  death  in  the  last  case,  is  very  dif 
ferent  from  what  is  exemplified  m  the  first  two ; 
because  it  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  poisoning  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  a  deleterious  principle  ei- 
ther on  the  nervous  system  or  the  blood,  and  the 
individual  may  perish  though  he  is  actually  re- 
spiring air.  (See  Duvergie  in  Diet,  de  Mid.  et  de 
Chir.  Prat.,  art.  Asphyxie.) 

Cases  of  asphyxia  admit  of  a  classification, 
first,  into  those  in  which  there  is  primarily  a 
stoppage  of  the  mechanical  phenomena  of  respi- 
ration, and,  secondly,  into  others  in  which  the 
chemical  phenomena  are  primarily  interrupted. 
As  examples  of  the  first  mode  of  asphyxia,  it  will 
suffice  to  mention  those  in  which  the  muscles  of 
inspiration  cannot  act.  1.  This  happens  where 
a  heavy  mass  of  earth  or  other  materials  sudden- 
ly falls  upon  a  man,  and  makes  great  pressure  on 
the  chest  or  abdomen.  2.  Where  the  nervous 
influence  does  not  extend  to  these  muscles,  as 
where  the  medulla  spinalis  is  injured  high  up,  or 
the  phrenic  nerves  have  been  paralyzed  by  the 
effect  of  lightning.  3.  Where  the  same  muscles 
are  in  a  state  of  inaction  from  the  influence  of  in- 
tense cold.  Asphyxia,  from  the  passive  expan- 
sion of  the  lungs  not  taking  place,  may  be  exem- 
plified in  cases  where  the  abdominal  viscera  are 
forced  through  an  accidental  or  natural  opening 
of  the  diaphragm  into  the  chest,  or  when  the 
lungs  are  compressed  by  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the 
pleura,  and  various  other  causes. 

Asphyxia  depending  upon  the  primary  cessa- 
tion of  the  chemical  phenomena  of  respiration  is 
of  two  kinds.  In  one,  it  arises  from  some  me- 
chanical impediment  to  the  entrance  of  air  into 
the  lungs,  as  in  cases  of  foreign  bodies  entering 
the  trachea,  submersion,  hanging,  &c. ;  in  the 
other,  it  depends  upon  a  deficiency  of  air  fit  for 
the  purposes  of  respiration. 

Asphyxia  may  be  the  original  affection,  or  it 
may  be  only  the  termination  of  another  disorder. 
Thus  a  person  is  attacked  by  pneumonia,  and 
dies  of  asphyxia,  caused  by  hepatization  of  the 
lungs ;  or  he  is  seized  with  pleurisy,  and  is  ulri- 
mately  destroyed  by  an  effusion  of  serous  fluid  i  a 
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the  chest.    (See  M.  Duvcrgie  m  Diet,  de  MM.  et 
de  Chir.  Prat.,  art.  Asphyxia.) 

As  the  salutary  effect  of  respiration  depends 
upon  the  air  which  is  respired  coritaining  a  due 
proportion  of  free  oxygen,  the  deficiency  or  ab- 
sence of  this  element  must  necessarily  produce 
asphyxia.  On  this  principle,  azote,  hydrogen, 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  air  too  highly  rareiied,  will 
cause  asphyxia.  Carbonic  and  some  other  gas- 
es act  fatally  also,  on  the  principle  of  being  pos- 
itively deleterious  to  life  when  introduced  into 
the  air-cells.  One  manner  in  which  asphyxia 
may  be  occasioned  is  by  submersion,  the  lungs 
of  warm-blooded  animals  not  having  an  organi- 
zation qualifying  them  to  derive  from  the  oxygen 
contained  in  water  the  salutary  influence  on  the 
blood  which  they  collect  from  the  respiration  of 
atmospheric  air. 

Asphyxia  may  likewise  arise  from  various  cir- 
cumstances preventing  the  entrance  of  air  into 
the  lungs,  as  the  lodgment  of  a  foreign  body  in 
the  larynx,  trachea,  or  oesophagus  ;  a  swelhng  of 
the  membrane  of  the  larynx ;  obstruction  of  this 
organ  and  the  trachea  with  fibrine,  as  in  croup ; 
tumours  formed  near,  or  pressing  upon  some  part 
of  the  respiratory  tube,  and  pressure  upon  the 
same  organ  from  any  other  cause,  as  is  exempli- 
fied ir "  trangulation.  It  has  been  explained  that 
some  '^  Auses  of  asphyxia  operate  by  destroying 
the  mechanism  of  respiration,  that  is,  by  render- 
ing the  muscles  concerned  in  this  function  para- 
lytic. Thus  an  injury  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  as 
high  up  as  the  third  cervical  vertebra,  by  destroy- 
ing the  influence  of  the  phrenic  nerves,  will  par- 
alyze the  diaphragm.  It  will,  at  the  same  time, 
paralyze  the  other  principal  muscles  concerned 
in  producing  the  requisite  changes  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  chest;  and,  consequently,  a  fatal 
asphyxia  must  take  place.  This  was  well  illus- 
trated in  a  case  lately  brought  into  the  North 
London  Hospital.  The  ends  of  the  neck-hand- 
kerchief of  a  youth,  aged  fifteen,  were  caught  by 
the  wheel  of  some  machinery,  which  drew  his 
neck  with  great  force  against  the  works,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  caused  violent  strangulation.  In 
about  one  minute  the  handkerchief  was  cut 
through  and  the  constriction  removed :  he  was 
brought  to  the  hospital  with  his  respiration  stop- 
ped, and  asphyxia  from  this  cause.  Attempts 
were  made  to  restore  respiration  and  the  action 
of  the  heart,  first,  by  blowing  air  into  the  lungs 
through  the  nostrils.  "Whenever  this  was  done, 
the  action  of  the  heart  returned,  the  pulse  rose, 
and  the  livor  of  the  lips  and  countenance  disap- 
peared ;  but  as  soon  as  the  inflation  of  the  lungs 
was  discontinued,  then  the  pulse  sunk  so  as  to 
become  undistinguishable,  and  the  skin  assumed 
the  purple  colour  again.  Finding  that  this  hap- 
pened repeatedly,  a  suspicion  was  entertained 
that  the  cervical  vertebrae  had  sustained  injury ; 
but,  in  order  that  the  inflation  of  the  lungs  might 
have  every  chance  of  doing  good,  in  the  event  of 
other  injury  not  existing,  I  performed  tracheoto- 
my, and  air  was  introduced  into  the  hmgs  with  a 
pair  of  bellows  and  a  tube.  All  this,  however, 
was  in  vain  ;  and  galvanism  was  equally  unsuc- 
cessful. The  boy  was  kept  in  a  state  exhibiting 
.signs  of  life  for  about  six  nours  from  the  period 
of  the  accident ;  but  his  temperature  continuing 
to  get  lower  and  lower,  he  at  length  sunk.  In 
the  post  mortem  examination,  a  fracture  of  the 
arch  of  the  third  cervical  vertebra,  a  laceration 
of  the  front  ligament  of  the  spine,  an  effusion  of 
blood  on  the  medulla,  and  also  another  effusion 
behind  the  pharynx,  were  detected. 


Formerly,  the  cessation  of  the  action  ol  tne 
heart  in  hanging  or  drowning  was  referred  to  a 
mechanical  impediment  to  the  transmission  of 
blood  through  the  lungs  to  the  left  cavities  of 
the  heart.  But  the  experiments  of  Goodwyn  and 
others  prove  that  no  such  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion exists,  and  that,  even  after  the  fullest  expi- 
ration, the  air  remaining  in  the  air-vesicles  of  the 
lungs  distends  them  sufficiently  to  permit  the 
blood  to  circulate  freely  through  them.  The 
real  obstacle  arises  out  of  the  interruption  of 
those  chemical  changes  which  atmospheric  air 
produces  on  the  blood  while  circulating  in  the 
pulmonary  vessels,  and  which  convert  it  from 
venous  to  arterial  blood.  In  fact,  the  blood, 
which  in  asphyxia  thus  retains  its  venous  char 
acter,  does  for  a  time  pass  through  the  puimo 
nary  circulation,  and  is  coi^veyed  into  the  left 
ventricle,  which  propels  it  into  the  aortic  system 
of  arteries.  But  this  blood,  which  is  thus  sub- 
stituted for  arterial,  has  deleterious  properties, 
depriving  the  organs  to  which  it  is  sent  of  the 
power  of  performing  their  respective  functions. 
Sensibihty,  irritabihty,  together  with  all  the  phys- 
ical and  vital  actions  depending  upon  them,  are 
suspended.  (See  Roget  in  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med., 
art.  Asphyxia.)  From  the  investigations  of  Bi- 
chat,  it  appears  that  the  primary  effect  of  the  cir- 
culation of  venous,  or  what  he  calls  black  blood, 
is  on  the  brain,  and  that  this  effect  extendS; 
through  the  intervention  of  the  brain,  to  the 
whole  nervous  system.  Loss  of  sensibility  there- 
fore precedes  the  suspension  of  the  action  of  the 
heart,  and  takes  place  as  soon  as  the  venous 
blood  sent  into  the  arteries  reaches  the  brain. 
(See  Bichat,  Recherches  sur  la  Vie  et  la  Mort.) 

The  face  of  a  person  who  has  been  drowned 
is  in  general  pale,  though  slightly  livid.  A 
frothy  liquid,  and  some  water,  are  foimd  in  the 
trachea,  bronchi,  and  air-cells  of  the  lungs :  the 
latter  organs  are  of  a  violet  colour,  but  contain 
less  blood  than  where  asphyxia  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  carbonic  acid  gas;  the  right  auricle 
and  ventricle  are  filled  with  black  blood ;  in  the 
stomach  there  is  generally  more  or  less  water, 
which  has  been  swallowed ;  the  surface  of  the 
brain  is  of  a  darker  appearance  than  usual,  but 
its  vessels  not  particularly  turgid ;  and  the  air  re- 
maining in  the  lungs  contains  little  oxygen,  ( See 
J.  F.  Berger,  Essai  sur  la  Cause  de  VAsphyxie  par 
Submersion,  Geneve,  1805  ;  Goodivin  on  Connexion 
of  Life  with  Respiration,  p.  19.) 

When  the  person,  at  the  time  of  falling  into 
the  water,  was  intoxicated,  stunned  by  a  blow 
on  the  head,  or  in  a  state  of  syncope,  there  can 
have  been  no  struggle.  Under  such  circumstan- 
ces, the  trachea  will  contain  a  little  water,  but 
no  froth ;  the  lungs  will  be  of  their  natural  col- 
our, and  not  much  expanded  ;  no  wa'er  will  bo 
found  in  the  stomach ;  and  the  blood  in  the  ve- 
nous system  will  not  be  so  disproportionate  to 
that  contained  in  the  arterial.  As  Dr.  Roget 
}ustly  observes,  the  great  diversity  in  these  and 
other  circumstances  "  will  enable  us,  perhaps,  to 
explain  the  differences  that  are  met  with  in  the 
time  during  which  the  body  may  remain  under 
water  compatibly  with  the  possibility  of  resto- 
ring life.  If  the  submersion  have  not  oxcecde<l 
five  minutes,  and  no  blow  against  a  stono  or 
other  violence  has  occurred  to  complicate  thr- 
effects,  our  efforts  M.  resn.scitatinn.  if  properly 
conducted,  will  generally  bo  successdil.  Alter  J\ 
quarter  of  an  hour,  rc^covery  is  not  very  roriimon; 
after  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  it  may  \m 
considered  as  nearly  hopeless.    The  longoiit  pe- 
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tiod  recorded  in  the  Reports  of  the  Humane  So- 
ciety is  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  On  the  other 
hand,  some,  who  have  been  only  a  few  minutes 
under  water,  cannot  be  restored  to  life,  even  by 
the  prompt  application  of  proper  means."  {Dr. 
Roget,  in  Cy doped,  of  Pract.  Med.,  article  As- 
phyxia.) 

In  the  endeavour  to  resuscitate  a  person  whose 
animation  has  been  suspended  by  immersion,  the 
wet  clothes  should  be  promptly  removed,  and 
the  body  covered  with  blankets  and  placed  On  a 
table,  with  the  head  and  chest  raised ;  the  nos- 
trils and  mouth  are  to  be  freed  from  froth,  and 
kept  perfectly  unobstructed.  The  lungs  are  then 
to  be  inflated  with  the  kind  of  bellows  employed 
oy  the  Humane  Society,  and  provided  with  a 
short  flexible  tube,  one  end  of  which  is  adapted 
to  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows,  and  the  other  to  a 
silver  tube,  designed  for  introduction  into  the 
nostril.  As  the  glottis  is  open,  air,  conveyed  into 
one  of  the  nostrils,  while  the  other  and  the  mouth 
are  closed,  and  the  larynx  is  pressed  towards  the 
vertebrae  so  as  to  close  the  oesophagus,  must 
necessarily  pass  into  the  lungs.  The  lungs  be- 
ing thus  filled,  are  next  to  be  emptied,  by  an  as- 
sistant compressing  the  chest  and  expelling  the 
air.  The  same  operations  are  to  be  repeated 
until  natural  respiration  begins,  or  until  this  and 
other  approved  measures  have  been  tried  at  least 
six  hours.  {Dr.  Curry,  Obs.  on  Apparent  Death, 
4-c.)  When  this  method  fails  to  fill  the  lungs 
with  air,  tracheotomy  may  be  performed,  but  in 
the  opposite  case  it  is  not  necessary.  As  the 
body  is  insensible,  there  is,  indeed,  commonly 
little  or  no  difficulty  in  passing  any  bent  tube  of 
moderate  diameter  and  proper  length  into  the 
glottis  when  the  tongue  is  drawn  forward,  and 
tracheotomy,  under  these  circumstances,  cannot 
be  needed.  Thus,  with  an  ordinary  silver  cath- 
eter, air  maybe  blown  into  the  lungs.  Together 
with  inflation  of  the  lungs,  gentle  friction  of  the 
body  with  warm  flannels  or  the  hand,  stimula- 
ting the  nostrils  with  hartshorn,  and  injecting 
warm  stimulating  fluids  into  the  stomach  with  a 
syringe  and  tube  passed  down  the  oesophagus, 
are  plans  generally  recommended.  Slight  shocks 
of  electricity  or  galvanism  through  the  heart  and 
■diaphragm  may  also  be  tried,  if  the  apparatus  be 
ready  at  hand. 

After  the  breathing  has  been  restored,  the  pa- 
tient is  to  be  watched,  lest  he  yet  fall  a  sudden 
victim  to  a  returning  accumulation  of  black  blood 
in  the  brain,  or  to  the  violent  effects  of  reaction 
in  the  system. 

The  treatment  of  persons  whose  animation  is 
suspended  by  strangulation  is  the  same  as  that  of 
persons  in  a  similar  condition  from  submersion. 
Here,  however,  the  fulness  of  the  sinuses  of  the 
brain  may  render  bleeding  indispensable. 

In  cases  of  asphyxia  depending  upon  obstruc- 
tion of  the  glottis,  larynx,  or  trachea  by  disease, 
foreign  bodies,  or  tumours,  tracheotomy  or  la- 
ryngotomy,  according  to  circumstances,  is  fre- 
quently the  only  means  by  which  life  can  possi- 
bly be  saved,  (See  Laryngotomy  and  Trache- 
otomy.) 

The  treatment  of  asphyxia  from  carbonic  acid 
gas  consists  in  removing  the  body  immediately 
into  the  fresh  pure  air,  sprinkling  it  with  cold 
■water  if  its  temperature  be  high,  galvanizing  it, 
and  endeavouring  to  restore  the  breathing  by 
blowing  air  down  the  glottis :  oxygen  gas,  if  at 
hand.  Differences  of  opinion  are  entertained 
.  about  the  utility  of  bleeding. — C] 
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nutrition).  A  deficiency  in  the  nutritive  powers 
of  a  part,  in  consequence  of  which  its  natural  di- 
mensions are  reduced,  and  the  number  of  its  con- 
stituent molecules  diminished.  {Townsend,  in 
Cyclop.  ofPrac.  Med.,  art.  Atrophy.)  According 
to  another  pathologist,  atrophy  is  degeneration 
of  growth,  deficiency  in  the  size  and  weight  of  a 
part,  and  commonly  of  one  or  more  of  its  usual 
constituents  in  particular.  {Mayo,  Outlines  of 
Human  Pathology,  p.  16.)  When  the  functions 
of  organs  cease  or  are  long  suspended,  an  atrophy 
of  them  usually  follows.  Thus,  in  a  limb  kept 
for  a  long  while  unexercised  in  consequence  of 
disease,  the  bones  suffer  atrophy  as  well  as  the 
soft  parts.  But  certain  states  of  disease  and  in- 
jury frequently  lead  to  atrophy  of  various  organs 
and  textures.  This  fact  is  often  exemplified  in 
the  testicle.  Wounds  of  the  occiput  and  back 
of  the  neck  were  remarked  by  Larrey  in  Egypt 
to  be  often  followed  by  atrophy  of  this  organ. 
The  want  of  a  free  supply  of  blood  and  nervous 
energy  leads  necessarily  to  weakness  and  atrophy 
of  parts.  In  old  age,  various  parts  undergo  what 
is  termed  senile  atrophy.  Thus,  in  advanced  life, 
the  ovaries  and  mammary  glands  are  reduced  to 
mere  rudiments. 

According  to  Dr.  Carswell,  atrophy  "is  the 
modification  of  bulk  which  takes  place  in  con- 
sequence of  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the 
sohd  materials  which  enter  into  the  healthy  com- 
position of  organs  and  tissues."  This  diminution 
of  bulk,  which  constitutes  the  essential  physical 
character  of  atrophy,  is  described  by  him  as  de- 
pending upon  diminished  exercise  of  the  nutri- 
tive functions.  (See  Carswell' s  Illustrations  of 
the  Elementary  Forms  of  Disease,  p.  10.)  In  thl? 
valuable  work,  one  of  the  most  correct  ever  pub- 
lished on  this  interesting  branch  of  pathology, 
notice  is  taken  of  certain  forms  of  congenital  atro' 
phy,  as  exemplified  in  monstrosities,  and  occur- 
ring as  the  consequences  of  the  formative  pro- 
cess having  been  arrested  at  certain  periods  of 
the  evolution  of  particular  organs.  Dr.  Cars- 
well  next  adverts  to  the  atrophy,  or  even  total 
disappearance  of  organs  soon  after  birth,  which 
performed  functions  essential  to  the  existence  of 
the  foetus,  but  which  are  now  no  longer  necessa- 
ry to  the  maintenance  of  life,  as  the  ductus  arte- 
riosus, umbilical  arteries,  the  thymus  gland,  su- 
pra-renal capsules,  &c.  Different  from  these 
two  forms  of  atrophy  is  that  which,  as  Dr.  Cars- 
well  observes,  takes  place  in  advanced  life,  "  as 
the  fulfilment  of  a  general  law  of  nature,  so  con- 
spicuously manifested  in  the  limited  duration  of 
all  organized  beings,  which,  having  attained  the 
maximum  of  their  development,  decline  after  a 
variable  period  of  time,  and  tend  gradually  to- 
wards decay."  Senile  atrophy,  as  Dr.  Carswell 
terms  it,  is  carried  to  a  great  extent  in  the  vesic- 
ular structure  of  the  lungs,  the  spongy  structure 
of  the  penis,  the  testes,  the  lymphatic  and  mam 
mary  glands,  the  uterus,  and  ovaries.  The  bones, 
in  general,  lose  much  of  their  weight ;  and,  as 
every  surgeon  of  experience  knows,  fracture  of 
the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  is  rendered  common 
in  old  persons,  in  consequence  of  the  effects  of 
senile  atrophy.  After  seventy,  the  brain  is  di- 
minished from  -Jj-  to  -''jj.  of  its  average  weight, 
and  becomes  specifically  lighter,  ard  the  trunks 
and  liranches  of  the  nerves  are  reduced  in  size. 
The  muscles,  especially  those  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion, participate  likewise  in  the  general  decay, 
and  so  do  the  bloodvessels,  which  always  bear  a 
relation  to  the  increased  or  reduced  size  of  tb 
organs  to  which  they  are  distributed. 
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Tliis  ikct  is  exemplified  in  the  isize  of  the 
large,  or  the  number  of  small  arteries  being  les- 
sened. The  general  interstitial  absorption  of 
John  Hunter,  the  atrophy  of  the  whole  body,  or 
the  marasmus  and  emaciation  from  diseases  de- 
ranging the  important  functions  of  digestion,  res- 
piration, and  the  quahties  of  the  blood  from  fe- 
vers, profuse  suppuration,  and  various  severe 
and  organic  diseases,  I  need  not  consider  in  this 
place.    But,  besides  these  forms  of  atrophy  af- 


fecting the  whole  body,  there  are  others  whick 
are  local,  and  divided  by  Professor  Carswell  into 
three  classes.  1.  Atrophy  from  a  diminished 
supply  of  blood.  2.  From  diminished  exercise 
of  the  function  of  innervation.  3.  From  dimin- 
ished exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  organ. 
For  numerous  original,  philosophical,  and  prac- 
tical remarks  on  these  heads,  I  refer  to  CarsweWs 
lUiistrations  of  the  Elementary  Forms  of  Disease, 
fasc.  10.— C] 
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[BANDAGES.  The  surgical  world  are  in- 
debted to  Professor  Dudby,  of  Kentucky,  for  the 
just  estimation  and  extensive  adaptation  of  the 
bandage  as  a  therapeutic  agent.  Its  early  appli- 
cation after  recent  mjuries  and  operations  will  be 
found  of  great  importance  in  controlling  the  cir- 
culation and  facilitating  the  cure. 

During  the  year  1835,  Dr.  H.  Chase,  of  Phila- 
delphia, introduced  to  the  profession  a  novelty  in 
the  construction  of  suspensory  bandages.  He 
substitutes  non-elastic  (Uaen)  bandages  for  those 
commonly  made  of  silk,  cotton,  or  other  elastic 
materials.  They  vary  in  shape  from  those  in  ordi- 
nary use,  the  sac  in  each  instance  being  adapted 
to  the  size  of  the  scrotum,  and  the  band  support- 
ing the  sac  passing  upward  over  each  groin,  and 
around  the  body  above  the  anterior  superior  spi- 
nous process  of  the  ilium. 

The  principle  of  action  consists  in  the  con- 
stancy and  unavoidability  of  the  support  and 
pressure,  by  which  the  undue  contents  of  the  en- 
larged spermatic  veins  are  expelled  from  these 
vessels.  He  has  seldom  found  these  bandages 
to  fail  in  relieving  patients  from  all  the  painful 
symptoms  attendant  upon  cirsocele,  and,  in  an 
equal  number  of  cases,  to  eradicate  all  traces  of 
this  complaint. 

A  full  description  of  this  instrument,  together 
with  its  mode  of  action,  is  given,  accompanied 
with  cases,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  "  Fivxil  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Socie- 
ty on  the  Radical  Cure  of  Hernia  by  Trusses. 
Republished,  with  Notes,  by  Ilebcr  Chase,  M.D.,  p. 
217.— Reese.] 

[BLADDER.  The  operation  of  cutting  into 
the  membraneous  portion  of  the  urethra,  behind 
the  stricture,  seems  to  me  one  of  the  greatest  im- 

{)rovements  in  modern  surgery ;  for,  as  it  is  chief- 
y  in  a  few  cases  of  stricture  that  an  artificial  out- 
let for  the  urine  is  required,  the  new  plan,  which, 
as  compared  with  a  wound  of  the  bladder,  is  a 
trifling  injury,  nearly  obviates  all  necessity  for 
puncturing  the  bladder  in  any  way. 

This  plan  was  first  adopted  and  recommended 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  it  afterward  had  an 
advocate  in  Sir  Charles  Bell. 

I  lately  placed  in  the  Museum  of  University 
College  a  scirrhous  tumour,  which  I  found  in 
the  bladder  of  an  elderly  man,  whose  thigh-bone 
broke  as  he  turned  himself  in  bed,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  weakened  by  the  pressure  of  a 
cancerous  tumour  upon  it.  (See  Med.  Chir. 
Trans.,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  51.) 

BLADDER,  HERNIA  OF.      ScO   HERNIA. 

Besides  this  case,  the  bladder  in  femaU;s  is 
liable  to  prolapsus  and  inversior,  through  the 
meatus  urinarius. 


BLADDER,  HYDATIDS   VOIDED   KROnI. 

This  case  is  exceedingly  rare.  In  one  exam- 
ple, under  Dr.  Duncan,  the  hydatids  discharged 
from  the  urethra  were  formed  in  the  kidney. 
The  symptoms  were  frequent  desire  to  make  wa- 
ter, and  sometimes  difficulty  in  making  the  evac- 
uation, and  pain  about  the  hip,  perineum,  and 
glans  penis.  The  pain  in  the  perineum  was  gen- 
erally felt  six  or  seven  hours  before  each  hydatid 
was  expelled.  The  expulsion  of  the  hydatids 
was  promoted  by  exhibiting  twelve  minims  of  di- 
luted muriatic  acid  thrice  a  day.  The  hvd?tids 
voided  were  of  a  globular  shape,  and  of  the  genus 
acephalo-cyst,  and  varied  in  size  from  that  of  a 
pea  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  Probably  they 
had  enlarged  after  their  descent  into  the  bladder. 
(See  Liverpool  Med.  Journ.  for  July,  1834.) 

The  following  curious  account  of  the  post 
mortem  appearances  in  an  instance  of  this  kind 
is  given  by  Dr.  Tyson :  "  Therein,  upon  opera- 
tion (says  Dr.  Tyson),  we  discovered  a  very- 
strange  sort  of  cystes,  or  bags,  of  the  exact  fig- 
ure of  eggs,  of  several  dimensions,  some  larger 
than  goose  eggs,  others  as  big  as  hen  eggs,  to  the 
number  of  twelve  in  all ;  and  about  eight  of  them 
whole,  and  replete  with  limpid  scrum:  all  of 
them  loose  and  free,  without  the  least  adhesion, 
either  to  one  another,  or  the  coat  of  the  bladder. 
Nor  could  we  imagine  that  this  miserable  patient 
could  possibly  make  any  water  but  what  hap- 
pened upon  the  breach  of  some  of  these  watery 
tumours,  when  the  bladder  was  crowded  beyond 
its  dimensions.  The  ureters  were  of  the  large- 
ness of  the  small  guts  in  children,  so  that  the» 
could  easily  admit  two  fingers  into  their  cavity 
One  of  the  vesiculaj  being  opened,  had  a  large 
cluster  of  small  ova,  as  big  as  grapes,  all  replete 
with  liquor.  All  the  rest  contained  nothing  but 
serum."     (  Tyson  in  Philos.  Trans.,  1687.) 

BLADDER,  INSECTS  DISCHARGED   .ROM. 

About  two  years  ago  I  received  from  Mr.  Law^ 
of  Penrith,  Cumberland,  many  specimens  of  sub- 
stances voided  from  a  young  woman's  bladder, 
supposed  by  him  to  be  portion.s  of  faMiia\  But, 
on  submitting  them  to  the  examination  of  Mr. 
Richard  Owen,  at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  ho 
ascertained,  perfectly  to  his  own  .^satisfaction,  that 
the  substances  were  only  pitn'os  of  the  intestines 
of  pigeons,  or  other  small  birds,  cut  and  prepared 
so  as  to  bear  some  roscinblance  to  In'inn';  and, 
consequently,  that  \h<'.  woman  is  guiilv  «'[  nomo 
trick  or  impo8tur(^  from  monotiumia  or  «'">»''■'"- 
explicable  cau.se.  Mr.  Law  aeeriiH  ronvinoed^ 
however,  that  the  case  is  dinTermtfrom  the  vipw 
of  it  taken  bv  Mr.  Owen. 
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BLADDER,  RUPTURE   OF    THE. 

Many  examples  of  this  accident,  occasioned  by 
'blows,  or  sudden  violent  pressure  on  the  hypo- 
gastric region,  and  followed  by  fatal  extravasa- 
tion of  urine,  are  upon  record.  So  fatal  is  the  oc- 
currence, that  Dr.  Harrison  is  not  aware  of  any 
instance,  the  particulars  of  which  are  published, 
having  'lad  a  favourable  termination.  (See  Dub- 
lin Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  vol.  ix.,  p.  350.)  The 
urinary  bladder,  in  its  empty  and  contracted  state, 
as  he  correctly  observes,  lies  so  deeply  in  the 
male  pelvis  as  to  be  almost  perfectly  secured 
against  any  injur}^  or  accident  except  that  of  a 
gun-shot  wound  or  a  surgical  operation.  When, 
however,  it  becomes  distended  with  urine,  it  rises 
up  above  the  pubes,  presses  forward  against  the 
abdominal  parietes,  and  is  in  a  position  much 
exposed  to  external  injury.  In  this  state,  also, 
its  coats  are  tense,  expanded,  and  thin ;  condi- 
tions in  which  their  tissue  is  more  easily  ruptur- 
ed. Excluding  from  present  consideration  pene- 
trating wounds  and  lacerations  by  spiculas  of  frac- 
tures of  the  OS  pubes,  the  bladder  is  generally 
burst  by  violence,  applied  directly  to  the  hypo- 
gastric region,  as  by  a  blow  or  fall  on  this  part, 
or  the  heavy  pressure  of  a  cart  or  carriage  wheel. 
In  the  museum  of  University  College  are  two 
specimens  of  ruptured  bladder ;  in  one  the  acci- 
dent was  occasioned  in  the  following  manner: 
a  man  who  had  been  drinking,  and  whose  blad- 
der was  very  full,  went  out  of  the  house  where 
his  party  was,  but  it  being  dark,  he  struck  the 
hypogastric  region  against  a  post  which  he  did 
not  see.  The  consequence  was  the  rupture  of 
the  bladder.  The  other  specimen  was  taken 
from  a  fine  young  man,  a  patient  of  my  own ; 
the  injury  having  occurred  while  the  bladder  was 
very  full  of  urine,  as  he  was  wrestling  with  an- 
other person,  whose  knee,  in  the  fall,  made  vio- 
lent pressure  on  the  abdomen,  just  above  the 
pubes.  Also,  the  accident  has  sometimes  been 
caused  by  a  general  concussion  of  the  whole 
frame,  such  as  a  fall  from  a  height,  without  any 
direct  force  acting  on  the  cesical  region  itself. 
(See  Cusack^s  case  in  Dublin  Hospital  Reports, 
vol.  ii.)  Again,  the  bladder  may  be  ruptured  by 
violent  exertion,  and  repeated  straining  to  empty 
it  when  over-distended,  in  consequence  of  some 
obstruction  to  the  flow  of  urine,  or  during  the 
violent  efforts  of  parturition.  Lastly,  it  some- 
times gives  way  from  gangrene,  when  it  has  long 
been  in  a  state  of  forced  distension,  or  when,  be- 
ing in  a  state  of  plenitude,  it  is  subjected  to  the 
long-continued  pressure  of  the  uterus  during  a 
protracted  labour,  or,  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
utero-gestation,  to  the  pressure  on  it  caused  by 
a  retroversion  of  the  womb,  as  exemplified  in  the 
cases  recorded  by  Dr.  William  Hunter.  {Med. 
Ohs.  and  Inq.,  vol.  iv.  and  v.,  Lond.,  llll;  Har- 
rison, in  Dublin  Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  vol.  ix.,  p. 
352.)  In  retention  of  urine,  a  rupture  of  the  blad- 
der from  straining  to  empty  it,  is  not  a  common 
event.  One  instance  of  it  is  mentioned  by  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie  (^On  Dis.  of  Urinary  Organs,  p. 
12),  and  another  by  Sir  Everard  fiome.  {On 
Strictures,  vol.  ii.,  p.  240.)  But,  as  Dr.  Harrison 
observes,  it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  the  latter 
case,  the  opening  in  the  bladder  was  the  effect 
of  a  sudden  laceration,  caused  by  muscular  ex- 
ertion, or  of  some  preceding  ulcerative  or  gan- 
grenous affection  at  the  particular  point  where 
the  organ  gave  way.  Generally,  however,  in  re- 
tention of  urine  from  stricture,  when  the  urine 
becomes  effused,  it  is  not  from  a  rupture  of  the 
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bladder,  but  from  that  of  the  urethra  I 
stricture,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  pros- 
tate gland.  {Harrison  in  Dub.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci- 
ence, vol.  ix.,  p.  352.) 

It  would  appear  from  Dr.  Harrison's  investiga- 
tions, that,  when  the  distended  bladder  in  the 
male  has  been  ruptured  by  a  fall  or  blow  on  the 
hypogastric  region,  or  by  a  general  concussion, 
that  portion  of  it  which  is  covered  by  the  peri- 
toneum has  very  generally  been  the  seat  of  rup- 
ture ;  the  urine  has  consequently  been  effused  m 
the  abdomen,  and  the  patient  has  been  destroyed 
by  peritonitis  (p.  354). 

The  following  is  the  explanation  offered  by  ■ 
Dr.  Harrison  of  the  fact  that,  when  the  bladder  ■ 
is  ruptured  by  a  blow  or  general  concussion,  the  ^ 
laceration  is  always  found  in  that  part  of  the  or- 
gan which  is  covered  by  the  serous  membrane. 
"  The  several  tunics  of  the  bladder  allow  of  con- 
siderable distention,  but  least  of  all  the  perito-  J 
neal :  when,  therefore,  the  bladder  becomes  fully  I 
distended,  and  is  then  subjected  to  any  sudden 
or  violent  compressing  force,  this  tunic,  which  is 
then  tense,  and  comparatively  unyielding,  will 
crack,  while  the  subjacent  tunics  which  are  con- 
nected to  it  will  be  torn  along  with  it ;  whereas, 
in  other  situations,  where  cellular  tissue  occupies 
the  place  of  the  serous  membrane,  the  coats  of 
the  bladder  will  yield  considerably  before  they 
give  way  or  admit  of  laceration.  (See  Dublin 
Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  vol.  ix.,  p.  371.)  The  blad- 
der being  pressed  forcibly  against  the  promontory 
of  the  sacrum  in  the  male,  seems  to  Dr.  Harrison 
also  to  account  for  the  rent  being  usually  in  the 
posterior  region  of  that  viscus.  The  rarity  of  the 
accident  in  females  is  ascribed  by  him  to  the 
greater  size  of  the  pelvis,  the  cavity  of  which  is 
not  so  extensively  occupied  by  the  bladder  when 
this  is  full  of  urine.  Nor  (says  he)  does  the  blad- 
der incline  so  much  backward  as  in  the  male ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  inclines  more  forward,  and 
enlarges  more  in  the  transverse  direction,  while 
the  uterus  and  its  lateral  broad  folds  may  assist 
to  break  the  shock  of  any  external  violence  ap- 
plied to  the  hypogastric  region,  and  so  prevent 
the  direct  concussion  of  the  bladder  against  the 
sacral  promontory."  (Vol.  cit..  p.  372.)  The 
comparative  unfrequency  of  a  rupture  of  the 
bladder  in  cliildren  and  boys  is  referred  by  Dr. 
Harrison  to  their  rarely  suffering  the  bladder  to 
become  much  distended  with  urine,  and  in  part 
to  the  smaller  size  of  the  sacral  promontory,  and 
to  the  bladder,  when  full,  lying  in  early  life  more 
in  the  abdomen. 

With  respect  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  kind  of 
ruptiire  of  the  bladder  now  under  consideration, 
it  is  judiciously  observed  by  Dr.  Harrison  that,  as 
it  is  the  effect  of  only  two  species  of  injury,  the 
account  of  the  accident  will  afford  useful  infor- 
mation. Thus,  says  he,  every  case  on  record 
has  been  the  result  either  of  some  force  directly 
applied  to  the  abdomen,  or  of  a  general  concus- 
sion of  the  whole  frame.  In  this  latter  case  the 
injury  is  more  likely  to  be  overlooked,  particu- 
larly if  the  individual  has  suffered  in  any  other 
and  more  obvious  manner :  hence,  after  such  ac- 
cidents, the  attention  of  the  practitioner  should 
be  early  directed  to  the  urinary  discharge,  and, 
if  there  be  any  inability  to  pass  the  urine,  and  a 
desire  to  do  so,  the  catheter  should  be  introdu- 
ced. When  the  rupture  has  been  the  effect  of 
violence  directly  applied  to  the  hypogastric  re- 
gion, the  symptoms  are  more  obvious.  The  pa- 
tient himself  is  often  aware  of  the  accident :  he 
knew  that  his  bladder  was  full  at  the  time  of 


BLADDER. 

tae  injury ;  perhaps  he  felt  it  burst  within  him. 
Then  the  sensation  of  sinking  and  sickness,  the 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  pecuhar  feeling 
about  the  praecordia,  are  all  circumstances  indic- 
ative of  the  rupture  of  some  viscus.  In  addition 
to  these  symptoms,  there  will  be  a  desire  to  make 
water  without  the  power  of  doing  so ;  great  pain 
in  the  belly  and  perineum  during  the  attempts ; 
tension  of  the  abdomen,  the  fulness  being  diffu- 
sed, and  not  circumscribed,  as  in  common  reten- 
tion of  urine.  When  a  catheter  is  introduced 
into  the  bladder,  it  meets  with  a  peculiar  resist- 
ance, and  the  urine  flows  through  it,  not  in  a 
stream,  but  as  if  it  merely  filled  and  overflowed 
the  instrument  slowly ;  at  one  tin^e  only  in  a  few 
drops,  at  another  in  considerable  quantity ;  "  this 
dift'erence  depending  on  some  alteration  in  the 
direction  of  the  instrument,  or  in  the  degree  of 
pressure  with  which  it  is  pushed  against  the 
bladder,  whereby  the  edges  of  the  rupture  must 
be  separated,  and  more  or  less  of  the  abdominal 
and  pelvic  urine  be  discharged."  (See  Harri- 
son in  Dub.  Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  vol.  ix.,  p. 
377.) 

In  one  case,  recorded  by  Mr.  Cusack,  only  a 
few  drops  of  urine  could  be  drawn  off  with  the 
catheter  on  the  day  of  the  accident.  On  the 
next  no  urine  flowed  at  first;  but,  by  changing 
the  direction  of  the  instrument,  and  on  making 
pressure  with  the  finger  in  ano,  about  three  pints 
were  discharged.  On  the  third  day,  as  all  the 
■symptoms  continued  unabated,  the  abdomen  was 
punctured  in  the  linea  alba,  midway  between  the 
umbilicus  and  the  pubes ;  and  a  large  quantity 
■■  of  clear  urine  escapea,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
flowed  freely  from  a  catheter  in  the  urethra.  The 
i?elief  was  only  temporary,  the  patient  having 
died  delirious  on  the  eighth  day.  On  dissection, 
marks  of  intense  inflammation  were  noticed  in 
the  hypogastric  region,  where  the  intestines  were 
glued  together  into  one  mass.  At  first  no  urine 
was  seen ;  but,  on  breaking  the  adhesions  and 
raising  up  the  intestines,  about  a  pint  of  it  was 
sponged  out  from  between  the  rectum  and  the 
bladder.  "  The  pelvic  portion  of  the  peritoneum 
was  completely  coated  with  lymph  ;  the  bladder 
was  contracted  and  empty ;  the  rupture,  about 
an  inch  in  extent,  was  in  its  posterior  part  and 
right  side,  and  in  an  oblique  direction.  (See 
Cusack  in  Dub.  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  ii.,  p.  312.) 

In  the  post  mortem  examination  of  a  case  under 
Dupuytren,  traces  of  severe  inflammation  were 
observed  in  the  hypogastric  region.  Adhesion 
existed  between  the  abdominal  parietes  and  the 
bladder,  and  the  sides  of  the  latter  and  the  adja- 
cent viscera  were  all  so  agglutinated  together, 
that  a  kind  of  pouch  was  formed,  considerably 
advanced  in  organization,  whereby  the  urine  was 
circumscribed,  and  effusion  to  any  farther  dis- 
tance prevented.  (See  Archives  G^n.,  June,  1834, 
p.  294.)  In  general,  the  bladder,  though  the  seat 
of  injury,  is  it.self  but  little  inflamed,  except  at 
the  posterior  portion  of  its  serous  coat.  (Sec 
Harrison  in  Dub.  Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  vol.  ix., 
p.  375.) 

In  the  treatment,  the  principal  indications  are 
to  withdraw,  if  i)08sible,  the  cfiused  fluid  from 
the  abdomen ;  to  prevent,  if  possible,  any  return 
or  increase  of  such  efl"usion ;  and  to  resi.st  and 
subdue  that  \mavoidal)le  and  very  fatal  affection 
peritonitis.  With  this  view,  any  accumulation 
of  urine  in  the  bladder  should  be  prevented  by 
the  introduction  of  an  elastic  gum  catheter  of 
full  81..  »•  with  a  long  and  large  curve  ;  and  if,  by 
changing  its  direction  or  other  manoeuvres,  its 
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beak  can  be  passed  through  the  rent,  or  made  to 
reach  its  vicinity  so  as  to  open  it,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  urine  may  be  drawn  from  the  cavity 
of  the  peritoneum.  Pressure  with  the  finger  in 
ano  is  also  to  be  tried.  (See  Harrison,  vol.  cit.y  » 
p.  379.)  In  the  case  which  I  attended,  a  cathe-  '> 
ter  of  full  size  was  kept  continually  introduced. 
In  this  way  we  endeavour  to  lessen  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  inflammation,  which,  however,  is 
sure  to  follow  the  effiision  of  so  irritating  a  fluid 
as  the  urine.  Inflammation  must,  therefore,  be 
resisted  by  local  and  general  bleeding ;  calomel, 
opium,  and  mild  saline  purgatives  given  with  the 
effervescing  mixture.  If  the  disease  advance, 
and  the  pains  in  the  abdomen  become  more  in- 
tense, with  swelling  and  fluctuation,  ought  the 
surgeon  to  perform  paracentesis  ?  As  Dr.  Harri- 
son  remarks,  this  has  been  done  in  two  instan- 
ces, but  without  success.  "  The  urine  which  is 
eff'used  is  principally  lodged  in  the  pelvic  cul-de- 
sac,  and  is  more  or  less  confined  to  that  region, 
partly  from  its  depending  position,  and  partly 
from  the  adhesions  which,  we  have  reason  to 
expect,  under  proper  and  active  treatment,  may  ' 
have  been  formed  between  the  bladder  and  the 
adjacent  viscera  at  the  upper  orifice  of  the  pel- 
vis." This  view  leads  Dr.  Harrison  to  consider 
cutting  a  small  opening  through  the  rectum  into 
this  cul-de-sac  the  best  and  safest  plan  for  the 
discharge  of  the  irritating  fluid.  Here  a  new 
cavity  has  been  formed,  coated  internally  like  an 
abscess ;  and  the  opening  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  extending  into  the  general  cavity  of  the  peri 
toneum.  The  operation  might  be  done  with  a 
trocar,  or  a  long  curved  bistoury,  with  a  sheath, 
and  a  cutting  edge  only  on  its  extremity.  The 
patient  being  in  the  recumbent  posture,  with  his 
knees  drawn  up  and  somewhat  separated,  the 
finger  of  the  left  hand  might  be  passed  up  the 
rectum  as  far  as  possible,  and  pressed  against  its 
fore  part.  The  catheter  in  the  bladder  might 
also  assist  in  guiding  the  finger  to  the  cul-de-sac 
behind  that  organ.  The  cannula  of  a  long  curv- 
ed trocar  might  next  be  passed  along  the  finger, 
and,  when  its  extremity  had  been  placed  against 
the  fore  part  of  the  rectum,  exactly  in  the  median 
line,  the  stfllette  might  be  pushed  through  it,  and 
the  peritoneum  opened.  Dr.  Harrison  conceives 
that  the  quantity  of  eff'used  fluid  would  protect 
the  small  intestines  from  reach  of  the  instru- 
ment ;  and  he  says  that  in  the  cases  which  he 
has  examined,  he  did  not  find  any  of  their  convo- 
lutions in  the  pelvis.  Supposing  this  operation 
were  ever  attempted,  ought  the  cannula  to  bo 
left  in  the  part?  or  ought  it  to  be  withdrawii, 
and  the  catheter  trusted  to  for  the  prompt  dis- 
charge of  the  urine  afterward  ?  The  latter  meth- 
od is  preferred  by  Dr.  Harrison.  (See  Boyer, 
Mai.  Chir.,  t.  ix.,  p.  61  ;  C.  Montagiie  in  Med, 
Communications,  vol.  ii.,  p.  284 ;  CusaJc  in  Dub. 
Hospital  Reports,  vol.  ii.,  p.  312  ;  Dupuytren,  Ar- 
chives Gin.,  June,  1834,  p.  294  ;  Johnstone  in  Mem. 
of  Med.  Soc.  of  Lond.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  51.1;, and  par- 
ticularly Dr.  Harrison^s  Cases  and  Ohs.  in  Dub. 
Journ.  of  Med.  Science,\o\.  ix.,  p.  349,  to  whom  I 
am  indcbteil  for  the  chief  information  in  the  foro 
going  article.) — C]  ,,^    ,  ^ 

[BLEPHAROPLASTIC.  Doctor  Alfred  C. 
Post,  of  New-York,  has  cured  two  aggravated 
cases  of  ectropium  of  the  lower  lid.  occa.sioMod 
by  the  contraction  of  cicatrices,  reNtillinK  'rom 
bums,  by  means  of  the  blepharoplas'if  «>l'flra- 
tion.  An  incision  was  first  made  by  which  Iho 
lid  was  detached  from  the  cheek  tlirou^ihoul 
nearly  its  whole  oxtf  nt.    A  IrianKuIar  jwrtion  ol 
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the  everted  lid  was  then  excised,  and  the  edges 
of  the  wound  in  the  lid  brought  together  with  a 
suture.  A  vertical  tiap  was  then  formed  from  the 
integument,  covering  the  masseter  muscle,  and 
twisted  upon  itself  so  as  to  be  inserted  between 
the  lid  and  the  cheek,  where  it  was  retained  by 
sutures.  The  edges  of  the  wound  from  which 
the  flap  was  taken  were  also  brought  together 
in  a  similar  manner.  The  deformity  resulting 
from  the  cicatrices  after  the  heaUng  of  the  wounds 
was  very  trifling,  compared  with  that  which  had 
been  removed  by  the  cure  of  the  ectropium. 

An  account  of  the  first  of  these  cases  was  pub- 
lished, with  engravings,  in  the  New-York  Medi- 
cal Gazette  for  January  19th,  1842. 

During  the  last  year,  Dr.  J.  M.  Warren,  of  Bos- 
ton, has  performed  this  operation  for  restoring 
the  lower  eyelids,  which  had  been  partially  de- 
stroyed by  burns,  in  two  cases  with  entire  suc- 
cess. 

Dr.  Geo.  M'Clellan,  of  Philadelphia,  has  repeat- 
ed this  operation  fifteen  times,  and  with  the  most 
gratifying  results  in  removing  frightful  deformi- 
ties. 

Dr.  Mutter,  of  Philadelphia,  has  also  operated 
in  several  cases  with  gratifying  success,  and  Dr. 
Horner,  of  Philadelphia,  reports  a  successful  case 
in  the  American  Journal  for  1837.— Reese.] 

[BLISTERS.  In  the  North  London  Hospital, 
the  nitrate  of  silver  is  often  used  for  making  blis- 
ters, as  particularly  recommended  by  Mr.  Hig- 
ginbottom.  It  causes  less  irritation,  and  its  ef- 
fects are  more  prompt  than  those  of  cantharides. 
It  may  also  be  used  in  persons  in  whom  can- 
tharides produce  strangury.  It  excites  a  copious 
discharge,  without  heat  or  pain  after  the  first 
few  hours,  and  the  vesicated  part  heals  about  the 
fifth  day,  no  ulceration  having  been  occasioned. 
(See  Higginbottom  on  Nitrate  of  Silver,  p.  161.) 
By  means  of  the  application  of  nitrated  silver,  re- 
peated every  six  or  eight  days,  and  of  perfect  quie- 
tude of  the  part,  secured  by  means  of  a  splint 
and  bandage,  many  a  diseased  joint  has  been 
cured  in  the  North  London  Hospital. 

"  In  applying  blisters  to  infants,"  says  Dr. 
Gumming,  "  we  must  take  particular  care  not  to 
allow  them  to  remain  on  for  more  than  three  or 
four  hours.  When  a  bUster  is  applied  for  a 
longer  period,  excessive  general  irritation  is  apt 
to  be  induced  ;  and  such  is  the  deUcacy  of  the  in- 
fant's skin,  that  the  bhstered  parts  not  unfre- 
quently  become  gangrenous.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  death  of  the  child  has  been  some- 
times the  consequence.  Though  vesications  may 
not  have  formed  at  the  time  when  the  blister  is 
removed,  they  generally  take  place  after  the  ap- 
plication of  the  dressing.  In  some  habits  the 
blistered  surface  takes  on  an  unhealthy  action, 
and  runs  into  eating  and  irritable  ulcers,  which 
are  long  in  healing.  In  such  cases  I  have  found 
an  emollient  poultice,  when  the  inflammation  is 
considerable,  and  afterward  the  black  and  yellow 
washes,  the  most  useful  applications.  In  infants 
of  an  irritable  habit,  it  will  sometimes  be  advisa- 
ble to  dilute  the  blistering  plaster  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  emplastrum  cerae."  {Dr.  Cum- 
ming  in  Trans,  of  Assoc,  of  Coll.  of  Physicians, 
Ireland,  vol.  v.,  p.  55.)  See  Paris^s  Pharmacolo- 
gia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  186,  ed.  5.  A.  T.  Thomson's  Dis- 
pensatory, and  Elements  of  Mat.  Med.,  ed.  2.  John 
Higginbottom  on  the  use  of  Nitrate  of  Silver,  p.  161, 
ed.  2,  8vo,  1829.  Mayo's  Outlines  of  Human  Pa- 
thology, ch.  i. — C] 

[BONES,  EXCISION  OF.  This  operation  is 
sometimes  applicable  to  the  articular  portions  of 
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bones,  but  still  more  frequently  to  other  parts  ol 
them.  The  circumstances  under  which  it  is  prac- 
tised for  the  removal  of  diseased  or  very  severe- 
ly injured  joints,  and  the  plans  then  to  be  adopt- 
ed, win  be  hereafter  considered.  (See  Joints^ 
Excision  of.)  Neither  shall  I  dwell  at  present 
upon  the  removal  of  the  projecting  ends  of  bro- 
ken or  dislocated  bones,  nor  upon  sawing  oft' 
the  extremities  of  old  ununited  fractures  ;  sub- 
jects noticed  in  the  account  of  Dislocation  and 
Fracture.  In  the  articles  Amputation  and  Gun- 
shot Wounds,  I  have  called  the  itader's  atteu 
tion  to  the  praiseworthy  method  of  cutting  down, 
to,  and  removing  all  loose  splinters  of  the  os  bra- 
chii,  and  even  the  sharp  end  of  that  bone  itself,^ 
from  certain  gunshot  injuries  of  the  shoulder,  so 
as  frequently  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  ampu- 
tating the  limb.  The  cases  demanding  the  re- 
moval of  portions  of  the  scull,  and  the  manner 
of  accomplishing  it,  will  be  described  under  the 
head  Trephine.  Towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  observations  upon  Amputation,  some  ac- 
count has  already  been  given  of  the  excision  of 
certain  bones  of  the  hand  and  foot.  It  is  difficult, 
as  M.  Malgaigne  observes,  to  lay  down  any  pre- 
cise directions  for  the  excision  of  the  bones  of  the  M  j 
tarsus.  The  following  plan  was  adopted  by  Mo-  fl 
reau,  the  father,  for  an  extensive  caries :  Over  * 
the  cuboid  bone  there  was  one  ulcer  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  another  between  the  third  and 
fourth  metatarsal  bones,  resulting  from  an  incis- 
ion made  a  few  days  previously  for  the  discharge 
of  an  abscess.  A  probe  penetrated  into  the  cu-  . 
boid  bone.  An  incision  was  made  along  the  out-  M  j 
er  side  of  the  foot,  and  extended  across  the  ulcer,  ■  I 
from  the  posterior  third  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  ■ 
bone  to  above  the  anterior  tuberosity  of  the  os- 
calcis  ;  and,  as  the  incision  already  made  for  the 
abscess  could  now  be  made  serviceable,  this  and 
the  other  incision  were  conjoined  by  a  transverse 
one,  and  the  square  flaps  reflected.  The  diseas- 
ed bones  were  thus  brought  into  view,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  remove  the  cuboid,  the  third 
cuneiform,  the  posterior  end  of  the  fourth  meta- 
tarsal bone,  the  inner  side  of  the  extremity  of  the 
fifth,  and  the  articular  surface,  by  which  the  os 
calcis  is  united  with  the  cuboid  bone.  The  ten- 
don of  the  peronasus  longus  was  preserved.  The 
flaps  were  then  laid  down,  and  united  with  two 
sutures.  The  patient,  who  was  young,  got  com- 
pletely well.  The  vacancies  occasioned  by  the 
extrication  of  the  bones  were  filled  up  by  a  sub- 
stance which  afterward  ossified.  In  the  end,  the 
patient  was  able  to  walk  well,  the  foot  having 
assumed  its  natural  shape  and  motions.  (See 
Malgaigne,  Man.  de  MU.  Opdr.,  p.  243.)  The 
operation  of  removing  the  metacarpal  bone  of 
the  thumb,  or  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great 
toe,  is  not  deemed  by  Mr.  Listen  an  advisable 
proceeding,  because  the  rest  of  the  thumb  or  toe 
is  left  without  support,  and  is  useless.  He  has 
seen  cases  treated  in  this  way,  but  the  result  was 
unsatisfactory.  However,  Monro  removed  the 
whole  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone  on  account  of  ca- 
ries, and  M^.  Barbier  did  the  same  thing  at  the 
Val  de  Grace  after  a  dislocation  of  the  bone, 
and  in  each  case  the  result  was  in  every  respect 
successful.  (See  Malgaigne,  Op.  cit.,  p.  243.) 
The  extraction  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb 
has  been  performed  with  success  by  M.  Roux 
and  M.  Blandin.  The  thumb  was  at  first  short- 
ened and  useless,  but  gradually  became  capable 
of  executing  all  its  natural  movements.  (See 
Malgaigne,  Man.  de  Mdd.  Opdr.,  p.  232.)  An  in- 
cision is  to  be  made  along  the  radial  edge  of 
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the  bone,  and  to  extend  about  half  an  inch  be- 
yond each  of  its  articulations.  Then  the  integu- 
ments and  extensor  tendon  are  to  be  detached 
from  its  dorsal,  and  afterward  the  muscles  from 
Its  palmar  surface.  While  an  assistant  holds 
aside  the  lips  of  the  wound,  the  surgeon  opens 
the  outer  side  of  the  carpal  joint  with  the  point 
of  the  knife,  cuts  through  the  tendon  of  the  long 
abductor,  which  is  inserted  into  the  metacarpal 
bone,  and  then  carries  the  knife  completely 
through  the  joint.  He  now  tries  to  dislocate 
the  bone  outward,  and  to  pass  the  knife  along 
Its  inner  side,  so  as  to  effect  its  total  detachment 
from  the  muscles.  Lastly,  the  articulation  with 
the  first  phalanx  is  opened  by  cutting  in  succes- 
sion the  internal  and  external  lateral,  and  the 
anterior  ligaments.  The  radial  artery  may  be 
avoided ;  but,  were  it  wounded,  the  application 
of  a  ligature  to  it  would  be  attended  with  no  dif- 
ficulty. The  wound  is  to  be  brought  together, 
and  the  thumb  supported  in  its  natural  position 
with  soft  pads  placed  in  the  palm.  (See  Mal- 
gaigne,  Op.  cit.)  Excision  of  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  first  metatarsal  bone  seems  to  M.  Blandin 
advantageous,  because,  when  the  rest  of  it  can 
be  saved,  the  foot  remains  with  a  more  solid 
support.  A  flap  is  formed  at  the  inner  side  of 
the  bone,  with  the  base  backyvard.  The  bone  is 
exposed  to  the  point  where  it  is  intended  to  di- 
vide it ;  sawn  perpendicularly  to  its  axis ;  then 
detached  from  its  connexions  from  behind  for- 
ward ;  and,  finally,  disarticulated  from  the  pha- 
lanx. With  respect  to  the  phalanges  of  the  other 
four  toes,  amputation  is  commonly  preferred  to 
excision  of  them  ;  and  so  it  is  to  excision  of  the 
heads  of  their  metatarsal  bones.  (See  Malgaigne, 
Op.  cit.,  p.  242.)  Although  the  excision  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  and  little  fingers  may 
easily  be  performed,  by  cutting  along  the  outer 
margin  of  it,  M.  Malgaigne  is  probably  correct  in 
stating  that  such  an  operation,  in  consequence 
of  the  subsequent  shortening  of  the  finger,  would 
leave  after  it  as  much  deformity  as  amputation 
would  produce,  and  even  greater  weakness  of 
the  hand.  This  observation  is  not  applicable, 
however,  to  the  excision  of  the  metacarpal  bones  of 
the  middle  and  ring  fingers,  which  will  still  retain 
their  connexion  with  the  contiguous  ones,  and 
the  strength  of  the  hand  be  preserved.  An  in- 
cision is  made  along  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the 
bone,  by  the  side  of  the  extensor  tendon,  which 
should  not  on  any  account  be  divided,  and  the 
disarticulation  is  to  be  begun  at  the  knuckle. 
(See  Malgaigne,  Man.  de  Med.  Opir.,  p.  233.) 
The  removal  of  dead,  or  softened  and  carious 
portions  of  the  carpal  and  tarsal  bones,  Mr.  Lis- 
ten admits,  is  sometimes  successful ;  but  opera- 
tive interference  with  these,  or  with  more  exten- 
sive and  formidable  articulations,  is  not  advisa- 
ble, unless  the  soft  parts  be  not  largely  involved, 
and  the  general  health  tolerably  good.  If  the 
ligaments,  bursa?,  and  cellular  tissue  are  much 
affected,  Mr.  Listen  considers  the  chance  of  the 
di.schargn  ceasing  and  of  the  return  of  health 
entirely  hopeless.  Amputation  above  the  dis- 
eased parts  will  still  be  indispensable ;  and,  in 
'•onsequence  of  the  more  reduced  and  deranged 
tate  of  the  constitution,  this  second  operation  is 
icss  likely  to  answer  than  if  it  had  been  underta- 
ken earlier.  (See  Liston's  Elem.,  part  iii.,  p.  398.) 
It  is  right  to  mention,  however,  that  after  necro- 
sis of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb  and  the  ex- 
traction of  the  fragments,  M.  Velpeau  has  known 
the  part  regain  its  motion.  If  an  incision  were 
necessary  for  the  removal  of  this  phalanx,  it 


should  be  made  along  the  radial  side  ot  the 
thumb,  and  the  metacarpal  articulation,  which 
is  the  looser  one,  being  opened  first,  the  phalanx 
should  then  be  luxated  outward,  and  dissected 
out.  (See  Malgaigne,  Man.  de  MM.  Op6r.,  p.  231 .) 
In  a  few  cases,  Mr.  Listen  has  removed  several 
of  the  tarsal  and  carpal  bodies,  as  practised  by  Mr. 
Dunn,  of  Scarborough  (see  Amputation)  ;  in 
others,  one,  or  a  portion  of  one,  with  success.  In 
one  instance  the  greater  part  of  the  astragalus 
was  taken  away  along  with  the  ends  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula.  There  remained  a  large  opening  across 
the  joint,  through  which  a  seton  was  passed,  to 
promote  the  gradual  and  piecemeal  discharge  of 
the  remaining  portions  of  diseased  bone.  The 
articulation  could  be  seen  through.  The  seton 
was  gradually  diminished,  and  the  aperture  clo- 
sed. The  foot  was  preserved,  and  the  leg  was 
somewhat  shortened ;  but  the  limb  proved  ex- 
tremely useful,  though  the  ankle  retained  little 
power  of  motion.  Mr.  Listen,  as  well  as  many 
other  surgeons,  has  also  trephined  the  os  calcis, 
and  removed  large  portions  of  it.  He  has  like- 
wise taken  away  the  cuboid  bone,  along  with  the 
bone  of  the  metatarsal  bone  or  bones  in  cormexion 
with  it.  In  some  of  these  cases  an  excellent 
cure  followed ;  in  others,  amputation  of  the  foot 
was  afterward  necessary.  (Vol.  cit.,  p.  400.) 
Examples  of  the  removal  of  extensive  portions  of 
the  OS  calcis  are  reported  by  Hey,  Moreau,  and 
M.  Roux.  In  the  North  London  Hospital  there 
was  a  young  woman,  in  1835,  from  the  outer  part 
of  whose  OS  calcis  Mr.  Listen  removed  a  consid- 
erable piece  with  a  trephine.  The  case  was  a 
scrofulous  caries.  Some  amendment  followed; 
but  the  caries  penetrated  too  far  to  admit  of  com- 
plete removal  in  this  manner.  A  fine  specimen 
of  the  same  thing  was  lately  put  into  my  hands 
by  Mr.  Morton,  of  University  College,  the  part 
having  been  finally  amputated  in  the  Newcastle 
Hospital.  In  one  case,  where  the  scaphoid  bone 
of  the  carpus  was  dislocated  by  an  injury,  occa- 
sioned by  machinery.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  success- 
fully removed  that  bone.  The  rule  proposed  by 
him  for  any  analogous  case  is  to  take  away  one, 
or  even  two  of  the  carpal  bones,  if  displaced; 
but,  if  the  mischief  is  greater,  to  amputate. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  bestow  much  commend- 
ation on  such  an  operation  as  the  excision  of  the 
ribs,  notwithstanding  the  high  and  respectable 
authorities  which  may  be  quoted  in  sanction  of 
it,  with  the  exception  of  its  performance  in  cases 
where  a  sequestrum  is  nearly  or  entirely  loose. 
The  most  remarkable  excision  of  the  ribs  yet  re- 
corded is  that  performed  by  Mr.  Richerand,  in 
1818,  on  a  medical  officer,  who  was  afflicted 
with  cancer  of  the  thorax.  The  middle  portion 
of  four  ribs  was  removed  to  the  extent  of  several 
inches.  It  was  also  necessary  to  extirpate  the 
contiguous  part  of  the  pleura,  which  was  very 
much  thickened,  and  transformed  into  a  cancer 
ous  substance.  Thus  the  pulsations  of  the  heart 
within  the  pericardium  were  brought  completely 
into  view.  The  case  afterward  went  on  favour- 
ably for  a  time,  but  in  the  end  proved  fatal  by  a 
return  of  the  cancerous  disease,  i  scarcely  need 
advise  British  surgeons  not  to  .-itlcmpt  any  simi- 
lar operation  where  the  disoa.se  of  a  r:l),  or,  m 
deed,  of  any  other  bone,  i.s  the  etlect  of  a  prima- 
ry cancerous  affection  of  the  soil  parts.  Si»«-'t 
an  experiment  must  inevitably  terminate  n.  Mk- 
return  of  the  original  malignant  (hsense.  unh  >s 
the  patient's  accelerated  death  hnp.-en  not  \o 
leave  sufflcient  time  f..r  this  result.  1  h.He  o , 
servations  are  directed  chiefly,  howo>;or,  to  v.i» 
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particular  case  here  specified ;  for,  as  the  excis- 
ion of  portions  of  ribs  has  been  performed  by 
several  eminent  surgeons  with  success,  I  con- 
clude that  circumstances  may  occur  in  which 
the  plan  is  justifiable.  Not  to  lay  any  stress 
upon  the  instances  of  the  practice  in  ancient 
times  by  Galen,  Aymond,  Sediller,  Lecat,  Fer- 
rand,  &c.,  it  has  been  twice  resorted  to  subse- 
quently to  Richerand's  operation,  and  with  suc- 
cess, by  Attadini  in  Italy ;  also  in  the  Hospitals 
Beaujou  and  La  Charite  at  Paris,  and  by  Dr. 
Mott,  of  New- York.  The  operation  consists  in 
xtending  the  incision  through  the  soft  parts  be- 
ond  the  extent  of  the  diseased  portion  of  the 
rib,  both  in  front  and  behind,  and  then,  after  de- 
taching the  bone  from  the  pleura  at  the  point 
where  it  intended  to  divide  it  first,  it  may  be 
sawn  through  with  one  of  Hey's  saws,  or,  what 
will  be  more  convenient,  divided  with  a  pair  of 
cutting  pliers.  The  divided  end  of  the  bone 
should  then  be  inchned  outward,  and  separated 
from  its  connexions,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  safe 
division  of  it  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  dis- 
ease. A  principal  thing  in  the  operatiori  is  to 
avoid  injury  of  the  pleura  as  much  as  possible. 

In  1825,  the  excision  of  the  radius  was  accom- 
plished with  complete  success  by  Dr.  R.  Butt, 
of  Virginia ;  and  in  1826,  M.  Velpeau  had  a  case 
in  which  he  was  desirous  of  practising  a  similar 
operation,  on  account  of  disease  entirely  restrict- 
ed to  that  bone,  but  the  patient  preferred  ampu- 
tation. (See  Velpeau,  Nouv.  EUm.  de  Mdd.  Optr., 
1. 1.,  p.  565.)  An  incision  is  made  along  the  out- 
er and  anterior  part  of  the  radius.  The  edges  of 
the  wound  are  to  be  held  apart,  and  the  muscles 
detached  from  its  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces 
a  little  below  its  middle  part,  where  it  is  most 
superficial;  a  chain-saw  is  to  be  used ;  a  director 
now  being  introduced  at  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
bone,  will  serve  to  convey  the  chain-saw  behind 
it.  In  the  place  specified,  the  bone  is  sawn 
through,  and  the  two  fragments  carefully  dis- 
sected out.  If  sufficient  room  were  not  obtained 
for  the  action  of  the  saw  by  the  longitudinal  in- 
cision, a  transverse  one  should  also  be  made. 
{Velpeau,  ib.)  A  strong  pair  of  cutting  forceps 
would  divide  the  radius  with  less  difficulty  than 
a  chain-saw. 

In  an  example  of  necrosis  of  the  outer  third  of 
the  clavicle,  M.  Velpeau  removed  the  scapular  por- 
tion of  it.  Two  incisions  in  a  crucial  form,  and 
lour  inches  long,  were  made,  the  flaps  raised,  the 
acromio-clavicular  ligaments,  and  some  parts  of 
the  origin  of  the  deltoid  and  trapezius  divided. 
The  bone  was  then  raised  with  a  lever  passed 
into  the  joint,  and  its  detachment  completed. 
M.  Malgaigne  conceives  that  a  better  plan  would 
be  to  make  first  an  incision  parallel  to  the  clavi- 
cle, but  a  few  hues  below  it,  and  ending  at  the 
acromion,  and  then  another  shorter  one  at  a 
right  angle  with  this  extremity  of  the  first,  so  as 
to  form  a  triangular  flap.  Instead  of  a  chain- 
saw,  the  clavicle  may  be  very  safely  divided 
with  one  of  Hey's  saws  or  a  pair  of  cutting  pli- 
ers, care  being  taken  to  pass  a  flexible  copper 
spatula  under  the  part. 

The  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  was  removed 
many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Davies,  a  surgeon  of 
Bungay,  in  Suffolk,  on  account  of  its  being  dis- 
placed backward,  and  dangerously  compressing 
the  oesophagus,  in  consequence  of  the  scapula 
being  forced  very  much  forward  by  a  deformity 
of  the  spine.  (See  Sir  Astley  Cooper  on  Disloca- 
tions.) In  this  operation,  a  piece  of  leather  was 
placed  under  the  bone  to  protect  the  subjacent 
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parts  from  the  saw.  The  interclavicular  hga- 
ment  was  torn  through,  so  as  to  free  the  sternal 
end.  The  patient  was  alive  six  years  after  the 
operation,  and  in  good  health. 

The  whole  clavicle  affected  with  osteo-sarcoma 
was  removed  by  Dr.  Mott,  of  New-York.  The 
tumour  was  of  the  size  of  two  fists,  and  reached 
upward  nearly  to  the  hyoid  bone  and  angle  of 
the  jaw.  A  semilunar  incision,  with  its  convex- 
ity downward,  was  made  below  the  swelling, 
from  one  end  of  the  bone  to  the  other.  Another 
incision  was  next  made  above  the  tumour,  fron" 
the  acromion  to  the  external  margin  of  the  inter 
nal  jugular  vein.  The  platysma,  and  a  portion 
of  the  trapezius  having  been  divided,  a  director 
was  passed  under  the  bone  near  the  acromion, 
and  a  division  here  effected  with  a  chain-saw. 
Not  being  yet  able,  however,  to  displace  the  tu- 
mour. Dr.  Mott,  with  the  aid  of  a  director,  ex- 
tended the  first  incision  inward ;  and,  having  ap- 
plied two  ligatures  to  the  external  jugular  vein, 
and  cut  it  through  in  the  interspace,  he  next  di- 
vided the  clavicular  portion  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle,  and  found  it  necessary,  also,  to  tie  and 
divide  the  internal  jugular  vein.  The  subclavian 
vein  and  thoracic  duct  were  separated  from  the 
diseased  parts  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel. 
Lastly,  the  great  pectoral  muscle,  the  costo- 
clavicular ligament,  and  the  subclavian  muscle 
having  been  divided,  the  disarticulation  of  the 
sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  was  accomplished. 
The  bleeding  required  forty  ligatures  for  its  sup- 
pression. In  six  weeks  the  wound  was  nearly 
healed,  and  the  patient  afterward,  with  the  aid 
of  a  mechanical  substitute  for  the  clavicle,  retain- 
ed the  power  of  moving  the  limb  with  but  little 
impairment. 

The  excision  of  the  scapula,  to  a  greater  or  less- 
er extent,  has  been  performed  on  several  occa- 
sions. In  one  instance,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  scapula  was  removed  by  M.  Janson,  on 
account  of  a  tumour  involving  it.  Two  semi-el- 
liptical incisions  were  made  so  as  to  circum- 
scribe the  swelling;  as  much  skin  as  possible 
was  dissected  up  and  saved;  the  tumour  and 
bone  were  then  detached  from  their  connexions 
in  every  direction,  as  low  down  as  the  fossa  sub- 
scapularis.  The  attachments  of  the  trapezius, 
supra  and  infra  .spinatus  having  been  divided, 
and  the  portion  of  the  bone  above  the  spine  as- 
certained to  be  sound,  all  the  other  diseased  part 
was  sawn  off,  and  the  shoulder-joint  left  unin- 
jured. One  more  incision  was  necessary  to  ex- 
pose the  whole  of  the  tumour,  and  facilitate  its 
excision.  The  wound  was  altogether  six  inches 
in  breadth  and  nine  in  length.  The  motion  of 
the  shoulder  was  preserved.  A  large  tumour  of 
the  scapula  was  removed  two  or  three  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Earle ;  but,  as  the  disease  returned,  Mr. 
Skey  removed  it  a  second  time,  together  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  scapula.  The  disease, 
however,  being  of  a  malignant  character,  again 
returned,  and  proved  fatal.  Several  cases  of  this 
description  have  been  lately  met  with  in  the  hos- 
pitals of  this  metropolis.  One  was  in  the  North 
London  Hospital,  under  Mr.  Listen.  I  heard  ot 
another  in  the  Westminster  Hospital. 

Excision  of  the  whole  of  the  fibula,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  its  head,  was  performed  by  M.  Scutin. 
The  particulars  are  contained  in  M.  Malgaigne's 
Manual.  Many  arteries  required  ligature,  and, 
among  them,  the  posterior  tibial.  The  external 
popliteal  nerve  was  also  divided.  As  the  tibia 
was  slightly  affected,  the  cautery  was  applied  tc 
it.    In  two  months  the  wound  was  healed,  apd 
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in  lour  the  patient  could  bear  nearly  as -well  on 
this  leg  as  on  the  other. 

In  the  articles  Amputation  and  Gunshot 
Wounds,  I  have  noticed  the  excision  of  the  up- 
j)er  head  of  the  humerus ;  and  in  that  on  Anchy- 
losis some  account  is  given  of  Barton's  excision 
of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur,  an  operation  to 
which  an  allusion  is  made  in  the  writings  of  C. 
White,  of  Manchester,  and  which  has  been  per- 
formed by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Mr.  Anthony 
White,  and  in  Germany  by  Oppenheim.  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie  lately  informed  me  that  his  pa- 
tient died  some  time  afterward  of  phthisis.  I 
believe  the  case  was  one  in  which  it  was  sus- 
pected that  the  disease  was  restricted  to  the 
head  of  the  femur.  My  friend,  Mr.  Anthony 
White,  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  par- 
ticulars of  the  case  in  which  he  performed  the 
operation :  John  West,  a  twin  of  delicate  make, 
was  born  and  resided  in  Westminster.  When 
between  four  and  five  years  old,  he  suffered  from 
scrofulous  inflammation  in  the  left  hip-joint, 
which  passed  through  the  stages  of  elongation, 
dislocation,  and  subsequent  retraction,  and  the 
femur  was  finally  lodged  in  a  very  high  position, 
on  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium.  "  About  three  years 
subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 
and  when  he  was  about  eight  years  old,  I  first 
saw  him.  He  was  much  emaciated ;  several  ab- 
scesses had  formed  during  this  period  around  and 
over  the  diseased  structures,  leaving  many  fistu- 
lous openings,  through  which  the  probe  easily 
-detected  the  surface  of  the  displaced  bone  to  be 
in  a  state  of  caries,  and  several  small  exfoliations 
had  occurred  from  the  ilium,  ischium,  and  os  pu- 
bis, over  which  bones  abscesses  had  formed.  In 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  knee  of  the  affect- 
ed limb  had  become  inverted,  and  firmly  imbed- 
ded on  the  lower  and  inner  part  of  the  opposite 
thigh,  from  which  position  it  could  not  be  remo- 
ved, and  every  attempt  to  do  so  was  accompanied 
with  exquisite  pain.  All  farther  attempts,  there- 
fore, were  abandoned,  and  the  limb  left  undis- 
turbed. He  had  now  lain  nearly  three  years  on 
the  opposite  side,  with  the  body  considerably  in- 
curvated,  and  without  the  power  of  changing  his 
position.  A  profuse  and  debihtating  discharge 
was  constantly  issuing  from  the  numerous  aper- 
tures leading  to  the  carious  surface  of  the  displa- 
ced bone.  In  other  respects,  the  health  of  the 
boy  was  tolerably  good.  Reflecting  on  this  poor 
boy's  case,  it  was  evident  that,  unless  the  knee 
could  be  removed  from  its  firm  lodgment  on  the 
opposite  thigh,  he  must  remain  in  the  position 
above  described  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
and  this  could  only  be  effected  by  removing  the 
upper  portion  of  the  femur,  which,  from  its  tri- 
fling mobility,  induced  the  belief  that  a  firm 
union  was  taking  place  between  its  under  sur- 
face and  that  of  the  ilium,  with  which  it  had  been 
long  in  contact,  and  the  form  of  which  was  very 
apparent  under  the  thin  integuments  with  which 
it  was  covered.  Considering  also,  that,  as  an 
entire  destruction  of  every  texture  which  forms 
a  healthy  joint  had  taken  place,  no  danger  could 
be  msonably  entertained  from  meddling  with 
parts  in  their  existing  condition,  and  attempting 
the  removal  of  the  head  of  the  displaced  bone ; 
and,  farther,  that  the  strength  of  the  boy,  from 
the  profuse  discharge  kept  up  by  the  caries  of 
the  bone,  was  never  likely  to  be  restored,  I  was 
induced,  after  mature  reflection,  to  propose  an 
operation  for  the  removal  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
femur  as  far  as  it  should  be  found  in  a  statf?  of 
caries,  which,  from  examination  witli  the  probe, 
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appeared  to  extend  probably  a  little  lower  than 
the  great  trochanter.  If  this  could  be  accom- 
plished, it  would  set  free  the  lower  portion  of  tho 
bone  imbedded  on  the  opposite  thigh,  and  enable 
me  to  draw  outward  the  whole  hmb,  and  possi 
bly  place  the  boy  in  a  condition  equally  favoura- 
ble with  those  cases  where  a  similar  disease  had 
occurred,  and  in  which  a  compensatory  joint  is 
formed,  on  which  locomotion  is  efi'ected  with  or 
without  the  aid  of  a  crutch.  I  proposed  to  di- 
vide the  integuments  coveruig  the  bone,  begin- 
ning above  its  head,  which  was  easily  detected, 
and  carry  it  downward  in  the  centre  as  low  as 
might  be  found  necessary,  and  separate  the  soft 
parts  from  the  shaft  of  the  bone  towards  either 
side.  I  then  proposed  to  divide  the  bone  at  the 
lowest  exposed  part  with  a  small  saw,  and  to  el- 
evate it  with  a  lever  from  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium. 
I  hoped  that  the  wound  would  heal  over  the  di- 
vided end  of  the  bone,  which  (now  being  set  free) 
might  be  brought  into  a  straight  line,  and  which 
motion  would  incline  deeply  into  the  wound  the 
end  of  the  divided  bone.  The  wound  itself  was 
to  be  treated  as  a  common  incision,  with  adhe- 
sive plaster  and  bandage,  and  rigid  quietude.  My 
colleague,  the  late  Mr.  Morel,  saw  the  case,  con- 
curred in  the  proposition,  and  offered  to  be  my 
assistant.  The  late  Mr,  William  Smith,  member 
for  Norwich,  and  to  whom  the  mother  of  the  boy 
was  well  known,  informed  the  late  Sir  E.  Home 
of  the  proposed  operation.  The  boy,  at  his  re- 
quest, was  conveyed  to  St.  George's  Hospital ; 
and,  after  an  examination  of  the  case  with  his 
colleagues,  a  written  document,  signed  by  him 
and  them,  was  given  to  the  mother  of  the  boy, 
declaring  that  the  contemplated  operation  would 
not  only  be  useless,  but  impracticable,  and  most 
likely,  if  attempted,  be  attended  with  loss  of  life. 
I  was  not  present  at  this  consultation,  and  only 
knew  of  it  by  being  shown  this  document  or  pro- 
test by  the  boy's  mother.  Of  course,  with  such 
a  published  declaration,  I  abandoned  the  case  al- 
together. After  the  lapse  of  some  months,  Mr. 
Travers,  while  attending  at  Mr.  Smith's  house 
in  the  city,  to  which  the  boy  West  had  been  re- 
moved with  his  mother,  was  requested  to  look 
at  him ;  and  being  told  of  the  proposed  operation 
by  the  mother,  who  was  an  exceedingly  intelh- 
gent  person,  at  once  saw  and  understood  the 
principles  and  plan  of  the  proposition.  He  sub- 
sequently wrote  me  a  note,  expressing  his  entire 
concurrence  in  the  measure,  and  kindly  offered 
to  assist  me  in  the  operation,  notwithstanding 
the  formidable  protest  which  had  been  issiied 
shortly  before.  Glad  of  the  concurrence  of  so 
distinguished  an  individual,  and  my  own  opinion 
as  to  its  practicability  being  unchanged,  I  gladly 
accepted  of  the  offer.  A  lodging  in  Westmin- 
ster was  procured  for  the  boy  and  his  mother. 
We  met  in  consultation,  and  an  early  day  was 
fixed  for  the  operation. 

"In  April,  1821,  we  met;  and  the  boy  beinp 
placed  on  a  table  of  convenient  height,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  divide  the  integuments  covering  the 
bone,  carrying  the  incision  from  an  inch  above 
the  head,  directly  along  tho  middle  line  ot  the 
bone,  about  two  inches  below  the  greater  tro- 
chanter: this  was  completed  at  one  incision 
down  to  the  surface  of  the  bone.  Tho  integu- 
ments were  dissected  inward  utul  outward,  Uiuh 
leaving  the  bone  entirely  bare  a  little  lower  down 
than  the  lesser  trocliaritijr,  which  was  diHtinctly 
visible.  A  spatula  wa.s  now  placed  uiider  that 
part  of  the  bone  which  wa.s  intemlod  to  he  sawn 
through,  so  as  to  protect  the  structures  under 
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xieath.  This  was  readily  accomplished.  A  small- 
er spatula  was  then  introduced  into  the  space 
made  by  the  saw,  and  used  as  a  lever  to  raise 
the  bone,  which,  with  a  little  dissection,  was  re- 
moved from  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium.  No  ves- 
tige of  the  acetabulum  remained,  neither  \yas 
any  caries  of  the  ilium  discovered.  The  thigh 
was  now  readily  brought  into  a  straight  line,  and 
the  knee  liberated  from  its  position  on  the  thigh. 
The  wound  was  closed  by  adhesive  plaster,  and 
no  portion  of  the  bone  was  left  exposed.  Splints 
and  an  eighteen-tailed  bandage  were  applied,  and 
the  limb  placed  in  the  straight  position.  The 
boy  bore  the  operation  well,  and  not  more  than 
two  ounces  of  blood  were  lost.  The  head,  neck, 
and  trochanters  were  very  apparent,  the  caries 
being  superficial,  and  not  extending  lower  than 
the  lesser  one.  The  case  proceeded  very  favour- 
ably, and  in  a  few  weeks  every  sinuous  opening 
had  healed,  and  also  the  incision  made  in  the  in- 
teguments. The  patient  rapidly  acquired  strength 
and  flesh.  At  the  end  of  two  months  I  began  to 
examine  the  parts,  to  ascertain  if  they  had  form- 
ed any  attachment  to  the  surrounding  structures ; 
and,  on  attempting  to  move  the  limb  in  different 
directions,  I  discovered  that  the  boy  himself  had 
the  power  of  raising  the  thigh  upward,  which 
power  gradually  increased,  and,  finally,  a  very 
extensive  motion  was  accomplished  by  the  spon- 
taneous action  of  the  muscles.  I  now  proceeded 
to  examine  whether  he  could  bear  pressure  upon 
this  foot  without  inconvenience,  which  was  the 
case  at  the  expiration  of  about  four  months  from 
the  time  of  the  operation.  He  was  put  on  crutch- 
es, and  in  a  very  short  time  could  bear  consider- 
able pressure  on  the  foot,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
year  he  could  walk  on  a  high  stirrup  without 
his  crutches.  Finally,  it  was  clearly  ascertained 
that  a  new  and  useful  joint  had  been  formed,  the 
boy  being  enabled  to  walk  several  miles  without 
the  aid  of  a  crutch  or  stick.  He  acquired  great 
latitude  of  motion,  except  in  rotating  the  thigh 
outward,  and  separating  the  thigh  laterally  out- 
ward. He  was  apprenticed  to  a  lady's  shoema- 
ker, and  five  years  after  the  operation  he  became 
phthisical,  and  died  of  diseased  lungs  in  the  West- 
minster Hospital.  The  limb  was  removed  with 
half  the  pelvis,  and  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons ;  but  the  parts  have 
not  yet  been  examined,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
changes  which  had  so  usefully  been  employed  in 
giving  almost  a  perfect  joint  as  a  compensation 
for  the  original.  The  shaft  of  the  femur  appear- 
ed to  have  lost  the  power  of  farther  elongation ; 
for,  on  frequent  admeasurement  during  the  life 
of  the  patient,  it  was  discovered  not  to  have  in- 
creased in  length.  Probably  the  fact  is  not  gen- 
erally known  that  bones  do  not  increase  in  length 
after  the  amputation  of  their  heads." 

EXCISION  OF  THE    SUPERIOR   MAXILLARY  BONE. 

In  the  article  Antrum,  certain  states  of  disease 
of  this  cavity  are  noticed,  in  which  the  only 
chance  of  cure  depends  upon  the  entire  removal 
of  the  upper  jaw-bone  itself.  I  allude  to  osteo- 
sarcomatous,  fibrous,  and  other  tumours,  which 
originate  within  the  antrum,  and  by  enlargement 
produce  such  an  impairment  of,  and  pressure 
upon  the  surrounding  organs  and  textures,  as 
must  ultimately  prove  fatal  unless  a  bold  at- 
tempt be  made  to  extirpate  every  part  of  the  os- 
seous texture,  serving  as  a  place  of  attachment 
to  the  swelling.  Merely  excising  the  alveoli  and 
front  of  the  antrum,  and  then  attacking  the  tu- 
movr  with  the  knife,  cautery,  or  caustic,  gener- 
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Baron  Dupuytren  was  led  to  suspecu 
that  by  the  excision  of  the  upper  jaw-bone  itfl 
total  extirpation  might  be  performed  with  a  suc3 
cessful  result.     He  was  induced  to  form  this 
opinion  from  the  consideration  of  the  example! 
on  record,  where  the  patients  recovered  aftei 
most  severe  mechanical  injuries  of  the  face  and 
necrosis,  occasioning  the  destruction  of  the  bone; 
Camper  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  whole  d 
the  bone  came  away  in  consequence  of  necrosi^ 
and  the  patient  was  cured.    Acoluthus  is  stated) 
indeed,  to  have  actually  removed  the  upper  jaw 
bone  for  a  tumour  of  the  face  as  long  ago  as  1693 
Bidloo  and  Desault  also  anticipated  Dupuytrei 
in  the  belief  that  the  upper  jaw-bone  might  b( 
successfully  extirpated,  though  they  never  un 
dertook  the  operation  themselves.    The  bulletin^ 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris  prove  th: 
Dupuytren  removed,  at  all  events,  the  grea 
part  of  the  bone  in  1824 ;  but,  as  MM.  Pillet  ai 
Gensoul  contend,  probably  not  the  whole  of  il 
M.  Velpeau  states  that,  in  1824,  Mr.  Rogers, 
New-York,  removed  both  upper  jaw-bones  as  fj 
back  as  the  pterygoid  processes,  and  this  withoi 
making  scarcely  any  incision  through  the  li 
(See  Nouv.  EUm.,  t.  i.,  p.  549.)     In  1826,  ~" 
Lizars  also  advocated  the  removal  of  the  who] 
of  the  upper  jaw-bone,  and  he  performed  the  O] 
eration  with  success  in  1827, 1828,  and  1830. 
May,  1827,  M.  Gensoul,  surgeon  to  the  Hoi 
Dieu  at  Lyons,  removed  every  part  of  this  bom 
together  with  the  whole  of  the  palate  bone, 
account  of  a  fibro-cartilaginous  tumour,  and  t 
patient  got  completely  well.    (See  Velpeau,  iV 
EUm.  M6d.  Oplr.,  t.  i.,  p.  247 ;  Jh.  Gensoul,  . 
tre  Chir.  sur  qxiclqiics  Maladies  Graves  du  Sim 
Maxillaire,  tfc,  p.  18,  8vo,  Paris,  1833.) 

In  this  work  M.  Gensoul  states,  that  seve 
years  previously  he  had  known  patients  die 
very  tedious  operations  undertaken  for  the  remt 
val  of  cancerous  and  other  tumours  of  the 
trum.  Reflecting  on  the  fate  of  these  unfort 
nate  individuals,  he  was  led  to  conclude  th 
others  labouring  under  similar  diseases  mig 
be  cured  by  an  operation  which  consisted 
freely  denuding  the  antrum  and  upper  jaw-bom 
so  as  to  be  able  to  divide  the  sound  parts  inste: 
of  meddling  vdth  the  diseased  ones,  and 
searching  for  the  precise  limits  of  the  disease  i 
the  midst  of  blood  and  the  remains  of  the  affeo 
ed  textures.  In  short,  he  was  induced  to  thii 
that  the  same  principle  should  be  acted  upon  ii 
this  operation  as  is  followed  in  others  unde 
ken  for  the  extirpation  of  cancerous  tumours 
general. 

If  the  face  of  the  skeleton  be  examined,  it 
be  seen  that  the  upper  maxillary  bone  is  fixed 
the  others  only  at  three  principal  points :  1.  B' 
means  of  its  nasal  process,  and  at  its  cor.  exioi 
with  the  OS  unguis  and  ethmoid  bone,  2.  B; 
means  of  the  orbitar  process  of  the  malar  boni 
as  far  as  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure.  3.  B 
means  of  the  connexion  of  the  upper  jaw-bone 
its  fellow,  and  to  the  palate  bone.  There  is, 
deed,  a  point  of  contact  behind  with  the  pte; 
gold  process  and  palate  bone;  but  this  read 
gives  way  on  depressing  the  upper  jaw-bone  t 
wards  the  mouth.  In  attacking  these  difFerei 
points,  no  large  vessel  is  injured ;  the  trunk 
the  internal  maxillary  artery  generally  esca^ 
and,  if  wounded,  may  be  readily  tied,  as  was  eX' 
emplified  in  the  removal  of  the  whole  of  the  su- 
perior maxillary  bone,  performed  by  Mr.  Listonf 
in  the  North  London  Hospital  on  the  27th  Fel>* 
ruary,  1836.    If  the  hemorrhage  during  the  opep*^' 
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jillon  were  to  be  greater  than  calculated  upon, 
the  carotid  artery  might  be  compressed  against 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae. 
As  for  nerves,  the  only  one  of  consequence  ne- 
cessarily divided  is  the  superior  maxillary ;  but 
it  may  be  easily  cut  through  before  the  bone  is 
displaced,  and  then  the  laceration  of  it  avoided,  if 
judged  aclvisable.  This  proceeding  is  strongly 
advocated  by  M.  Gensoul ;  but  in  the  operation 
which  I  have  seen  performed,  no  preliminary  di- 
vision of  the  trunk  of  this  nerve  was  practised, 
yet  no  ill  consequences  were  the  result. 

The  patient  should  be  seated  in  a  chair,  with 
his  head  inclined  backward,  and  supported  on 
the  breast  of  an  assistant.  One  of  the  incisor 
teeth  is  to  be  extracted  at  the  place  where  the 
division  of  the  bone  is  to  be  effected  below.  An 
incision  is  now  to  be  made  from  the  inner  can- 
thus  of  the  eye  down  to  the  upper  lip,  which  is 
to  be  cut  through  opposite  the  canine  tooth ;  and 
the  incision  may  then  be  made  from  a  point  five 
or  six  lines  to  the  outer  side  of  the  external  an- 
gle of  the  eye  down  to  the  termination  of  the 
first.  This  will  leave  the  parotid  duct  safe  be- 
low it.  The  flap  is  next  to  be  raised  up  as  far  as 
the  lower  border  of  the  orbit.  This  plan  is  more 
simple  and  less  disfiguring  than  that  of  M.  Gen- 
soul, who,  after  the  first  incision  has  been  made, 
makes  a  second  from  the  level  of  the  nostril  to  a 
point  about  four  lines  in  front  of  the  lobe  of  the 
ear ;  and  then  a  third,  extending  from  a  point  five 
or  six  lines  behind  the  external  angular  process 
of  the  OS  frontis  down  till  it  meets  the  termina- 
tion of  the  second  cut.  The  quadrilateral  flap 
thus  formed  is  then  reflected  on  the  forehead. 
M.  Velpeau  prefers  an  incision  commencing  at 
the  commissure  of  the  lips,  and  carried  outward, 
and  then  upward  towards  the  temporal  fossa. 
This  would  not,  however,  expose  the  bone  suffi- 
ciently for  the  section  of  its  nasal  process,  for 
which  purpose  the  perpendicular  cut,  from  the 
inner  canthus  down  to  the  upper  lip,  is  very  ne- 
cessary. When  the  tumour  is  large,  the  circu- 
lar sweep  of  the  knife,  as  advised  by  M.  Velpeau, 
and  long  ago  practised  by  surgeons  in  this  coun- 
try, has  advantages.  The  bone  having  been  de- 
nuded, the  next  step  is  to  divide  the  connexion 
of  the  malar  bone  with  the  external  angular  pro- 
cess of  the  frontal,  and  immediately  afterward 
the  zygomatic  process  of  the  malar  bone.  These 
excisions  are  best  accomplished  with  Liston's 
rutting  forceps,  which  should  have  long  power- 
ful handles,  a  construction  found  in  the  North 
London  Hospital  to  answer  better  than  jointed- 
handled  ones,  which  cannot  be  opened  so  wide, 
and  have  a  tendency  to  slip  off  the  bone  instead 
of  cutting  it.  The  greater  power  with  which 
they  shut  does  not,  therefore,  seem  to  Mr.  Liston 
to  compensate  for  the  inconvenience  referred  to. 
At  all  events,  any  additional  power  required  can 
be  obtained  by  simply  lengthening  the  handles. 

The  next  thing  is  to  divide  the  nasal  process 
of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  the  connex- 
ion of  the  latter  bone  with  the  os  unguis  and  os 
planum.  For  this  purpose,  one  blade  of  the  for- 
ceps is  put  within  the  orbit,  the  other  within  the 
nose,  and  the  section  accomplished. 

This  having  been  eflected,  and  a  cut  made 
under  the  lower  part  of  the  palate,  the  upper 
jaw-bone  is  divided  with  the  same  instrument  at 
the  place  where  the  incisor  tooth  was  extracted, 
together  with  the  palatine  process  and  palate- 
bone  at  the  symphysis. 

The  bone  being  next  pressed  downward,  the 
alight   connexion   with   the   pterygoid   process 
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through  the  medium  of  the  palate-bone  gives 
way,  when  the  upper  jaw-bone,  including  the 
whole  of  the  antrum  and  disease  originating  in 
it,  is  easily  dissected  out.  The  flap  is  brought 
down,  and  the  wounds  united  with  the  twisted 
suture,  aided  with  narrow  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster.  Mr.  Liston  prefers,  as  less  irritating, 
strips  of  oiled  silk  smeared  with  a  solution  of 
isinglass  in  brandy.  These  strips  he  does  not 
usually  remove  till  the  wound  is  heale  I.  The 
straight  steel  needles  which  he  employs  for  the 
twisted  suture,  and  the  eye-ends  of  which  are 
tipped  with  red  sealing-wax,  and  the  points  cut 
off  with  phers  directly  after  their  introduction, 
are  removed  within  the  first  forty-eight  hours, 
leaving  the  many -twisted  silk  to  come  away  as 
soon  as  it  loosens. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Liston's  description  of 
the  operation :  To  expose  the  bone,  the  cheek  is 
divided  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  to  the  origin 
of  the  masseter,  and  a  second  incision  made 
from  the  inner  canthus  to  the  edge  of  the  upper 
lip,  near  the  mesial  fine,  detaching  the  ala  of  the 
nose  from  the  maxillary  bone.  The  flap  of  the 
cheek  thus  formed  is  dissected  up,  and  the  na- 
sal process  of  the  maxillary  bone  and  the  body 
of  the  OS  malae  are  divided  with  a  saw  or  with 
strong  cutting  phers.  An  incision  having  been 
made  through  the  covering  of  the  hard  palate, 
near  the  mesial  fine,  a  small  convex-edged  saw 
is  appUed  to  the  bone,  and  the  alveolar  process 
IS  cut  through  with  the  pliers,  after  extraction  of 
the  middle  and  lateral  incisors.  The  bone  is 
then  pulled  downward  and  forward,  and  its  re- 
maining adhesions  separated  by  means  of  the  knife 
or  phers.  During  the  progress  of  the  operation, 
the  cut  branches  of  the  facial  and  temporal  ar- 
teries are  commanded  by  hgature  or  pressure, 
and  the  violence  of  the  hemorrhage  is  moderatai 
by  pressure  on  the  carotids.  After  removal  of 
the  bone,  the  deep  vessels,  branches  of  the  inter- 
nal maxillary,  are  secured  either  by  ligature,  of. 
by  firm  pressure  with  charpie  or  dossils  of  lint. 
The  facial  flap  is  replaced,  brought  together  over 
the  charpie,  by  which  the  cavity  is  filled,  and 
united  by  interrupted  or  convoluted  suture.  (See 
ListorCs  Elem.,  part  ii.,  p.  160.) 

In  the  examples  of  this  operation  which  I 
have  seen,  any  preliminary  ligature  of  the  com- 
mon carotid  artery  would  have  been  totally  un- 
necessary. In  one  instance  the  internal  maxilla- 
ry was  cut,  but  secured  with  the  greatest  faciU- 
ty.  In  a  case  operated  upon  by  Mr.  Liston  in 
the  North  London  Hospital,  not  a  single  ligature 
was  necessary. 

It  is  an  important  object  to  prevent,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  blood  from  flowing  towards  the 
throat  in  the  early  part  of  the  operation  :  hence 
the  advantage  of  the  sitting  posture,  and  of  Gen 
soul's  plan  of  beginning  with  the  division  of  the 
cheek-bone  or  zygoma,  before  the  nasal  procesa 
of  the  upper  jaw-bone  itself  is  attacked. 

EXCISION   OF   LOWER   JAW-BONE. 

The  practicableness  of  this  operation  was  lon£ 
ago  evident  enough,  from  cases  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  bone  had  been  torn  away  by 
gunshot  injuries,  or  where  it  had  exfoliated  from 
necrosis.  Boyer  relates  an  instance  in  which  it 
was  torn  away  by  machinery,  and  Wepfrr  quotei 
a  case  where  it  was  amputated  in  his  time.  Mr. 
Anthony  White,  snrfioon  to  the  WrHtnimstnr 
Hospital,  removed  at  (^ambrid^P  n  roiKsidfTaW  i 
portion  of  the  bone  for  an  ostcHv.sarroina  maiv 
years  ago.     Unfortunately,  the  cnsv  wnn  not  pub 
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iisked,  so  that  the  revival  and  execution  ol  the 
operation  are  generally  referred  to  Diipuytren, 
who  in  1812  performed  his  earliest  excision  of 
the  body  of  the  lower  jaw-bone.  The  parts  re- 
moved weighed  a  pound  and  a  half;  the  bone 
was  affected  with  exostosis,  caries,  and  necrosis, 
softened  in  several  places,  and  combined  with  a 
hard  librous  fungus.  The  patient  recovered,  and 
was  in  perfect  health  twenty-one  years  after  the 
operation.     {Dupuytren,  Clin.  Chir.,  t.  iv.,  p.  628.) 

Subsequently  to  the  year  1812,  the  operation 
has  been  frequently  repeated  by  Dupuytren,  Dr. 
Mott,  Richerand,  Lallemand,  Delpech,  Roux, 
Cusack,  Martin,  Gerdy,  Magendie,  Cloquet, 
Wardrop,  Lisfranc,  Warren,  Gensoul,  Graefe, 
Walther,  Wagner,  Randolph,  Liston,  Lav^^rence, 
P.  Crampton,  Velpeau,  &c.  By  M'Clellan, 
Walter,  and  Graefe,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  bone 
has  been  taken  away.  By  many  other  operators, 
disarticulation  has  been  performed  at  one  of  the 
condyles.  (See  Cusack  in  Dublin  Hospital  Re- 
ports, vol.  iv.,  p.  13 ;  Liston's  Elem.,  part  ii.,  &ic.) 

The  method  of  performing  the  operation  varies 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  disease.  To  ex- 
pose the  tumour,  and  allow  the  body  to  be  read- 
ily divided,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  free  di- 
vision of  the  soft  parts.  Previously,  also,  to  fix- 
ing upon  the  plan  of  operation,  the  extent  of  the 
disease  must  be  correctly  ascertained.  (See 
Liston's  Elcm.,  part  ii.,  p.  224.)  When  only  the 
central  portion  of  the  body  of  the  bone  was  to  be  re- 
moved, the  following  was  Dupuytren's  plan :  the 
patient  is  seated,  and  his  head  held  steady 
against  the  breast  of  an  assistant,  who  is  to 
stand  behind  him,  and,  if  necessary,  make  press- 
ure on  the  facial  arteries.  The  surgeon,  stand- 
ing in  front  of  the  patient  and  on  his  right  side, 
is  to  take  hold  of  the  right  portion  of  the  lower 
lip  with  his  left  hand,  while  an  assistant  takes 
hold  of  the  left  portion.  In  this  way  the  lip  is 
rendered  tense,  and  separated  from  the  other. 
With  a  common  scalpel  an  incision  is  then  made 
completely  through  it,  from  above  downward  to 
the  base  of  the  jav^r.  The  next  thing  is  to  ex- 
tend the  wound  through  the  skin  and  cellular 
tissue  from  this  point  down  to  the  prominence 
of  the  OS  hyoides.  Thus  two  flaps  are  produced, 
each  of  which  is  to  be  dissected  up  as  far  as  the 
extent  of  the  disease  requires,  with  the  knife 
kept  close  to  the  bone,  so  that  the  facial  arteries 
may  not  be  wounded.  The  exact  places  having 
been  ascertained  to  which  the  saw  is  to  be  ap- 
plied, a  tooth  on  each  side  must  be  extracted. 
The  operator  then  talcing  a  fine  metacarpal  saw, 
or  one  of  Hey's,  goes  behind  the  patient,  in  which 
position  the  saw  can  be  employed  without  any 
risk  of  its  extremity  being  pushed  against  the 
palate.  If  requisite,  the  nose  and  upper  lip  may 
be  protected  with  a  piece  of  pasteboard.  But, 
according  to  my  observations,  the  best  plan  is 
only  to  make  a  groove,  or  partial  division  of  the 
bone  with  the  saw,  and  then  to  complete  the 
section  on  each  side  with  the  cutting  pliers, 
which  expedite  the  business  very  considerably, 
and  with  no  risk  of  injury  to  the  contiguous 
parts.  The  bone  having  been  cut  through  on 
each  side,  the  surgeon  takes  hold  of  the  portion 
about  to  be  removed  with  his  left  hand,  and, 
while  it  is  inclined  forward,  he  introduces  a 
straight  bistoury  from  below  upward  close  be- 
hind it,  and  detaches  it  from  the  soft  parts  to  the 
right  and  left,  keeping  the  edge  close  to  the 
bone.  An  assistant  takes  care  to  keep  the  tongue 
out  of  the  way  with  a  spatula  or  the  handle  of  a 
director.    The  vessels  are  now  secured,  the  end*? 
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I  of  the  bone  approximated  to  one  another,  aiW 
the  flaps  of  skin  united  with  sutures ;  care  beinj 
taken  to  leave  a  small  portion  of  the  wound  open 
below  for  the  insertion  of  a  bit  of  charpie  or  Unt^ 
and  as  an  outlet  for  the  discharge  in  the  even! 
of  matter  being  formed. 

If  the  portion  of  bone  to  be  taken  away  wer€ 
so  extensive  as  to  require  the  excision  of  a  pari 
of  the  integuments,  Dupuytren  made  two  incis- 
ions, one  in  each  side  of  the  lip,  which  were  er« 
tended  down  so  as  to  meet  the  os  hyoides,  an* 
form  together  one  in  the  shape  of  a  V.  Whei 
a  perpendicular  cut  will  not  suflSce,  on  accouni 
of  the  extent  of  the  disease,  it  may  be  convertec 
into  a  crucial  wound  by  making  an  incision  alonj 
the  base  of  the  jaw. 

One  danger  attending  the  operation  is  the  re 
reversion  of  the  tongue  into  the  pharynx  as  sooi 
as  the  attachments  of  the  genio-glossi  musclei 
behind  the  symphysis  have  been  cut.  In  this 
state  the  tongue  presses  the  epiglottis  towards 
the  glottis,  and  the  patient  is  in  imminent  peril 
of  suffocation.  Indeed,  in  one  case,  M.  Lalle- 
mand would  have  lost  his  patient  had  he  not  in- 
stantly performed  tracheotomy.  Hence  Delpech, 
before  he  divided  the  muscular  connexions  of 
the  tongue  behind  the  symphysis,  used  to  seize 
the  extremity  with  a  double  tenaculum,  whichy 
was  then  intrusted  to  an  assistant;  and  afte; 
ward,  in  applying  the  sutures,  he  passed  i. 
thread  of  one  of  them  through  the  fraenum  of  t 
tongue  and  the  skin  together ;  if  the  interrupt^ 
suture  were  employed,  or,  supposing  the  twist( 
suture  to  be  preferred,  the  ends  of  the  threi 
passed  through  the  frasnum,  were  twisted  rou; 
the  pins.  In  one  case  Delpech  introduced 
piece  of  gold  wire  through  the  apex  of  the  tongue^' 
and  fastened  it  to  the  contiguous  teeth.  Th< 
wire  soon  cut  its  way  out,  leaving  a  suflScient'^ 
adhesion.  In  few  instances,  the  circumstanc 
of  the  disease  may  be  such  as  to  make  it  neces* 
sary  to  remove  only  a  portion  of  the  depth  of  the 
bone. 

As  the  retroversion  of  the  tongue,  though  not 
constant,  is  always  a  possible  event,  I  concui^ 
with  Malgaigne  {Man.  de  M6d.  Over.,  p.  255)  in 
the  prudence  of  attending  to  the  advice  delivered 
on  this  subject  by  Delpech,  or  else  of  taking  care 
not  to  cut  through  the  insertions  of  the  genio- 
glossi  muscles  until  the  possible  displacement 
of  the  tongue  has  been  guarded  against. 

In  the  excision  of  the  whole  of  the  horizontal  por- 
tion of  the  lower  jaw-bone,  one  plan  consists  in 
making  an  incision  along  its  base,  and  extending 
it  a  line  or  two  beyond  its  angles.  A  large  flap 
is  then  dissected  up,  and  turned  over  the  face. 
The  bone  is  sawn  on  each  side  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  disease,  and  then  detached  from  the  soft 
parts  which  are  connected  with  it  behind,  with 
the  precautions  and  according  to  the  directions 
above  particularized. 

If  the  disease  were  to  extend  high  up  in  the 
rami,  an  incision  should  be  made  along  the  pos- 
terior edge  of  each  ramus  so  as  to  meet  the  ex 
tremities  of  the  first  wound. 

Another  method,  specified  by  Mi  Malgaigne,  is 
easier  than  the  foregoing.  After  the  horizontal 
incision  has  been  made,  a  perpendicular  one  is 
made  completely  through  the  lower  lip,  and  car 
ried  down  in  the  middle  line  till  it  meets  the  hori 
zontal  wound.  Both  the  lateral  flaps  are  then 
dissected  up. 

In  the  excision  of  one  half  of  the  horizontal  por- 
tion several  methods  are  adopted.  In  one,  pre- 
ferred by  several  British  surgeons,  and  also  by  J 
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Cloquet,  a  horizontal  incision  is  begun  at  the 
commissure  of  the  hps,  and  terminates  at  the 
distance  of  one  or  two  Unes  beyond  the  ramus  of 
the  jaw.  To  this  first  incision  are  added  two 
vertical  ones :  one  descending  from  the  border  of 
the  lip  to  the  base  of  the  bone ;  the  other,  taking 
a  parallel  course,  descends  behind  the  ramus  to 
a  point  a  few  lines  below  the  angle.  The  flap  is 
dissected  from  above  downward ;  the  soft  parts 
are  next  detached  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
jaw,  and,  lastly,  the  bone  is  sawn  through.  In 
the  latter  proceeding  I  particularly  recommend 
Hey's  saw,  or  a  small  metacarpal  one,  for  making 
a  groove  in  the  bone,  which  can  then  be  divided 
with  the  cutting  pliers  atone  stroke,  as  practised 
by  Mr.  Listen,  and  always  demonstrated  by  me 
in  the  Lectures  on  Operations  at  the  London 
University. 

Mr.  Listen  has  likewise  expressed  himself  as 
follows  in  favour  of  one  method,  in  which  the 
flap  is  made  from  above  downward :  "  The  cheek 
may  be  divided  (says  he)  by  passing  through  it  a 
long  narrow  bistoury  close  to  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  masseter  muscle,  and  carrying  the  instru- 
ment forward,  and  through  at  the  angle  of  the 
mouth.  From  each  extremity  of  this  incision 
another  is  made  downward,  the  anterior  one  in- 
clining forward,  the  other  backward.  By  reflec- 
tion of  the  flap  thus  formed,  the  bone  is  exposed 
more  easily,  rapidly,  and  perfectly  than  by  the 
former  mode  of  incision,  in  which  the  flap  is 
made  by  a  semilunar  incision  along  the  base  of 
the  jaw."    (See  Liston's  Elern.,  part  ii.,  p.  225.) 

In  the  plan  adopted  by  Dr.  Mott,  of  New- 
York,  two  flaps  are  formed.  A  curved  incision  is 
made,  with  its  convexity  downward,  from  a  point 
in  front  of  the  ear,  and  on  a  level  with  the  con- 
dyle, to  the  vicinity  of  the  chin,  below  the  com- 
missure of  the  lips.  The  upper  flap  is  raised 
and  reflected  on  the  face.  A  second  incision, 
descending  from  the  upper  end  of  the  first  to  the 
angle  of  tha  jaw,  enables  the  surgeon  to  form  a 
lower  flap.  The  bone  is  sawn  through,  first  in 
front,  and  then  behind,  as  high  up  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  require.  If  above  a  certain 
point,  Dr.  Mott  recommends  the  inferior  maxil- 
lary nerve  to  be  cut  through  before  the  bone  is 
drawn  outward,  and  the  Ungual  branch  of  the 
fifth  pair  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

A  third  method,  which  has  the  names  of  Cusack, 
Lisfranc,  Listen,  Malgaigne,  &c.,  in  its  favour, 
consists  in  making,  first,  a  vertical  incision 
through  the  lip  down  to  a  point  below  the  chin, 
and  then  a  horizontal  cut,  extending  from  the 
first  along  the  base  of  the  jaw  to  two  lines  be- 
yond its  angle.  The  flap  is  then  dissected  off  the 
tumour,  in  the  direction  from  below  upward,  and 
reflected  on  the  face.  The  bone  is  then  sawn 
through  in  front  and  behind,  and  the  flap  united 
with  sutures.  I  am  of  opinion  with  M.  Mal- 
gaigne, that  this  plan  is  more  simple  than  the 
others  ;  no  lodgment  of  pus  is  likely  to  follow  it ; 
tnd  the  scar  will  produce  but  slight  disfigure- 
ment. I  recommend,  however,  the  front  portion 
of  the  bone  to  be  divided  before  the  posterior  part 
of  it,  as  facilitating  the  safe  detachment  of  the 
mylohyoideus  and  other  parts  connected  with  its 
inner  surface. 

One  method,  described  by  Mr.  Listen,  is  a  mod- 
ification of  the  foregoing :  "  If  the  tumour  is  in- 
cluded between  the  lateral  incisor  tooth  and  last 
molar,  on  the  same  side,  these  tenth  must  be  ex- 
tractetl  to  permit  division  at  these  points.  A  semi- 
lunar incision  may  then  be  made  along  the  base 
of  the  jaw,  the  horns  of  the  incision  pointing  up- 


ward, and  passing  over  the  spaces  which  wem 
occupied  by  the  extracted  teeth.  The  flap  ia 
dissected  up,  and  the  membrane  of  the  cheek  di 
vided  along  the  line  of  the  incision.  The  bis 
touiy  is  then  carried  along  the  inside  of  the  bone, 
so  as  to  divide  the  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and 
separate  the  attachments  of  the  muscles.  The 
tongue  is  pushed  aside,  and  a  copper  spatula 
placed  under  the  jaw  at  the  part  to  be  divided, 
in  order  that  the  soft  parts  may  not  be  injured 
during  the  sawing.  A  small  narrow  saw,  or  one 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Hey's,  is  ap- 
plied to  the  bone  at  the  points  where  the  teeth 
were  extracted,  and  by  a  few  motions  of  this  in- 
strument a  notch  is  made  of  no  great  depth ;  a 
pair  of  strong  cutting-pliers  are  placed  in  the 
track,  and  by  them  division  of  the  bone  is  accom- 
plished with  equal  neatness  and  much  more  rap- 
idly than  if  the  use  of  the  saw  had  been  con- 
tinued. The  pliers  should  be  strong  in  every 
point,  and  the  handles  long,  to  aflbrd  the  advan- 
tage of  a  powerful  lever."  The  chain-saw,  he 
says,  is  not  to  be  depended  upon,  and  is  slow  in 
its  operation.  (See  ListoTi's  Elem.,  part  ii.,  p. 
224.) 

A  fourth  plan,  described  by  M.  Malgaigne,  may 
be  applicable  where  the  disease  extends  more  in 
the  direction  backward  than  forward.  In  such 
a  case,  perhaps  it  may  be  suflicient  to  make  a 
semilunar  incision  along  the  posterior  border  of 
the  ramus  and  the  base  of  the  bone,  from  the  ear 
to  the  chin.  Thus  only  one  flap  would  be  form- 
ed, and  no  cicatrix  would  be  seen  on  the  face. 

M.  Malgaigne  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that, 
in  making  the  flaps  in  any  of  these  operations, 
the  skin  and  cutaneous  muscles  should  alone  be 
divided,  and  that  the  masseter  should  be  cut 
through,  and  removed  at  the  same  height  as  the 
bone  itself. 

The  facial  artery  is  readily  secured.  All  those 
operators  who  have  had  recourse  to  the  ligature 
of  the  carotid  artery  as  a  preliminary  measure, 
have  subjected  their  patients  to  a  very  needless 
proceeding. 

Even  in  the  excision  of  one  half  the  lower  jaw- 
bone at  its  articulation  with  the  temporal  bone,  the 
ligature  of  the  carotid  artery  is  quite  uncalled  for. 
One  plan  consists  in  making  an  incision  along 
the  base  of  the  jaw ;  a  second  one  is  then  made 
perpendicularly  through  the  lower  lip  down  to 
the  first ;  and  a  third  begins  at  the  zygoma,  and 
extends  behind  the  ramus.  The  flap  is  raised, 
and  the  fore  part  of  the  bone  sawn  through.  The 
soft  parts  are  then  detached  from  its  inner  sur- 
face, and  the  tendinous  attachment  of  the  tempo- 
ral muscle  to  the  coronoid  process  cut  through 
from  within  outward.  Lastly,  the  disarticulation 
of  the  condyle  is  effected  :  for  this  purpose,  the 
external  lateral  ligament  should  first  be  divided ; 
and,  while  the  bone  is  depressed  and  twisted,  in 
order  to  render  the  capsular  ligament  tense,  the 
latter  part  may  eitlier  bo  cut  through  with  scis- 
sors, as  recommended  by  M.  Malgaigne,  and 
then  the  probe-pointed  bistoury  used,  «ir  it  may 
be  divided  at  once,  together  with  i'  '1 
pterygoid  muscle,  by  means  of  the  ]■<  I 

bistoury  kept  close  to  the  highest  pn;  '- 

nerside  of  the  condyle,  so  as  to  U'n\c  the  iiit<T- 
nal  maxillary  artery  safe  at  the  inner  side  of  (ho 
neck  of  the  bone.    A  great  deal  of  ih"  — <<•'  -  "f 
this  operation  will  depend  upon  th*-  ■ 
knife  being  kept  riosr  (n  tlio  inner  s! 
bone, 80  that  the  In 
may  be  left  uninjn 

paid  to  the  direct  '" 
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don,  which,  after  the  insertion  of  the  temporal 
muscle  has  been  divided,  is  greatly  facilitated  by 
depressing  the  anterior  part  of  the  bone  forcibly, 
and  twisting  the  condyle  itself.  The  hemor- 
rhage will  be  chiefly  from  the  facial,  dental,  and 
branches  of  the  temporal  and  internal  maxillary 
arteries. 

Instead  of  making  the  flap  exactly  in  the  man- 
ner above  described,  I  prefer  making,  first,  the 
anterior  perpendicular  incision,  and  then  another, 
beginning  a  little  way  in  front  of  the  lobe  of  the 
ear,  extending  down  along  the  posterior  border  of 
the  ramus,  and  then  forward  along  the  line  of  the 
base  till  it  meets  the  lower  termination  of  the 
first  wound.  This  is  more  simple,  and  enables 
the  surgeon  to  get  more  readily  at  the  external 
lateral  ligament. 

In  the  horrible  operation  of  extirpating  the 
whole  of  the  lower  jaw-bone,  the  incision  should 
extend  from  a  point  a  few  lines  iii  front  of  the 
lobe  of  one  ear,  down  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
ramus  along  the  whole  base,  from  one  angle  to 
the  other,  and  then  up  to  a  point  a  few  lines  in 
front  of  the  lobe  of  the  other  ear.  Care  having 
been  taken  to  prevent  retroversion  of  the  tongue, 
and  the  front  portion  of  the  flap  raised,  the  soft 
parts  behind  the  symphisis  should  be  cut,  and 
the  bone  sawn  in  this  situation.  Then  the  rest 
of  the  vast  flap  is  to  be  raised  on  each  side,  and 
each  half  of  the  bone  to  be  removed  according  to 
the  foregoing  directions. 

BONES,  PATHOLOGY  OF. 

As  a  living  texture,  that  of  the  bones  is  sub- 
ject to  many  of  the  diseases  which  affect  other 
parts  endued  with  vitaUty,  and  in  which  the 
functions  of  circulation,  innervation,  absorption, 
and  nutrition  are  continually  going  on.    Thus  it 
is  liable  to  atrophy,  hypertrophy,  inflammation, 
suppuration,  a  change  resembling  ulceration,  and 
another  hke  mortification  of  other  parts.    The 
nerves,  it  is  said,  have  never  been  demonstrated 
in  the  osseous  texture ;  yet,  if  it  be  the  seat  of 
pain,  our  judgment  must  infer  the  existence  of 
what  may  not  be  discernible  by  the   eye.     M. 
Sanson  very  aptly  compares  the  organization  of 
bone  to  something  between  that  of  an  organic 
and  that  of  an  inorganic  body,  its  vitality  being 
necessarily  obscure,  and  correspondent  to  its  con- 
stituent elements.    The  organic  actions  seem, 
indeed,  to  be  carried  on  in  it  with  greater  difl^- 
culty,  the  more  the  earthy  m.atter  in  it  predomi- 
nates over  the  animal  part.    Thus,  in  children, 
irritation,  inflammation,  and  every  action  in  the 
osseous  texture  are  quicker  than  in  old  persons, 
because  the  bones  in  early  life  contain  a  greater 
proportion  of  animal  matter  than  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, when  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  more  abun- 
dant.   However,  even  in  children,  and  still  more 
conspicuously  in  adults  and  old  persons,  the  dis- 
eases of  the  bones  are  generally  marked  by  a 
slowness  of  character  which  has  attracted  the 
notice  of  all  pathologists.    Many  weeks  are  re- 
quired for  the  completion  of  a  provisional  callus, 
and  nearly  a  twelvemontli  for  that  of  a  definite 
one ;  while  a  few  days,  and  often  a  few  hours, 
will  suffice  for  the  union  of  the  wound  of  the 
soft  parts.    In  consequence,  also,  of  the  inferior, 
or  inconsiderable  connexion  of  the  bones  with 
the  nervous  system,  they  frequently  appear  to  in- 
flame and  undergo  disease,  without  involving  the 
rest  of  the  system  in  any  sympathetic  disturb- 
ance, till  the  irritation  is  propagated  to  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  or  suppuration  comes  on.    As  M. 
Sanson  observes,  a  necessary  consequence  of 


these  facts  is,  that  therapeutic  means,  even  thosa 
of  the  most  energetic  kind,  frequently  have  but 
httle  power  over  affections  of  the  osseous  tissue ; 
and,  il  they  prove  effectual,  it  is  not  till  after  a* 
long  perseverance  with  them.    (See  Sanson,  inm 
Diet,  de  Mid.  et  de  Chir.  Prat.,  t.  xii.,  p.  308.)     See^ 
Antrum,  Cancer,   Caries,  Exostosis,  Fra- 
GiLiTAs,  Joints,  Mollities,  Necrosis,  Os- 
teo-Sarcoma,  Osteitis,   Periostitis,  Rick- 
ets, Spina  Bifida,  Stumps,  Trephine,  Vk. 
nereal  Disease,  and  Vertebra. — C] 

[BONE,  ATROPHY  OF.  Ohs.  on  some  of  the 
Forms  of  Atrophy  of  Bone,  by  Thomas  Blizard  Cur- 
ling. Local  atrophy  is  generally  the  result  ctf 
pressure  or  friction,  as  exemphfied  in  the  effects 
of  aneurism  and  other  tumours  on  the  bone,  and' 
in  the  change  taking  place  in  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  head  of  the  dislocated  humerus,  if  not  re- 
duced. Of  such  alteration  there  are  some  excel- 
lent specimens  in  University  College  Museum-, 
Mr.  Curling  notices  also  the  local  atrophy  of  bone; 
from  mechanical  injury,  and  refers  to  the  two 
thigh-bones  figured  by  Cheselden  in  his  Osteo- 
graphia,  taken  from  the  body  of  a  soldier  who  had 
been  shot  in  the  right  groin,  and  died  soon  after- 
ward of  dropsy.  The  right  femur  is  represented 
as  much  wasted,  and  to  have  been  less  than  half 
the  weight  of  the  other.  ■ 

The  author  Ukewise  adverts  to  the  atrophy  of  ■ 
bones  consequent  to  a  suspension  of  their  func-  ^ 
tions,  and  to  that  induced  by  deprivation  of  the 
nervous  influence,  as  sometimes  exemplified  in 
cases  of  injury  of  the  spinal  chord.  Mr.  Curling 
adduces  instances  of  these  facts,  and  refers  to  a 
case  recorded  by  Mr.  Travers,  in  which  the  union 
of  a  fractured  leg,  that  was  paralyzed  from  a  frac- 
ture of  the  lumbar  vertebrjB,  failed  to  proceed, 
while  a  broken  humerus  in  the  same  patient  uni- 
ted perfectly  in  the  usual  period.  (0«  Constitu- 
tional Irritation,  vol.  ii.,  p.  436.) 

Although  the  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery  in 
a  fracture  of  the  leg  complicated  with  hemor- 
rhage is  well  known  not  to  interrupt  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  bone  or  the  union  of  the  fracture  (see 
Fractures,  and  Travers,  Op.  cit.,  p.  436),  yet  it 
appears  from  Mr.  Curling's  investigations  that, 
if  the  supply  of  blood  to  a  bone  by  its  nutrient  ar- 
tery be  obstructed,  a  species  of  atrophy  will  ensue. 
Thus,  in  the  thigh-bone,  if  fractured  below  the 
entrance  of  this  artery,  the  walls  of  the  portion 
of  such  bone  below  that  point  will  be  found  thin- 
ned, and  the  cancelli  expanded.  Such  change, 
however,  is  not  observed  in  bones  recently  frac- 
tured, nor  in  those  long  united,  nor  in  bones  frac- 
tured during  the  period  of  growth.  Mr.  Curling 
concludes  with  some  interesting  remarks  oa 
fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  (See  Med. 
Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxi.) — C] 

[BRONCHOCELE.  Scarpa  beheved  that 
the  thyroid  gland  was  never  primarily  affected 
with  true  scirrhus,  maintaining  that  the  disease 
was  always  consecutive  to  cancer,  or  scirrhus  of 
the  tongue,  oesophagus,  parotid  or  submaxillary 
gland.  Dr.  Sacchi  relates  a  case,  however,  pro- 
ving that  on  this  point  Scarpa  was  incorrect; 
and  he  also  details  an  instance  of  fungus  haema- 
todes  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Of  this  last  disease 
there  are  at  least  two  specimens  in  the  Museum 
of  University  College. 

Besides  the  forms  of  goitre  already  noticed, 
there  is  another,  sometimes  termed  aneurismatic, 
and  consisting  of  an  extraordinary  development 
of  the  thyroid  arteries  and  their  branches.  Every 
point  of  the  tumour  has  a  strong  pulsation,  not, 
however,  like  that  of  an  aneurism,  but  giving  a 
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CiESAREAN  SECTION. 

sensation  as  if  the  blood  were  flowing  very  rap- 
idly into  numerous  vessels,  with  an  obscure  buz- 
zing noise  or  tremulous  murmur,  which  is  more 
distinct  over  the  thyroid  trunks.  I  think  a  case 
of  this  description  was  once  shown  to  me  by  Mr. 
Pdcher.  In  two  cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Sacchi, 
the  tumours  had  existed  many  years,  and  begun 
during  the  efforts  of  parturition. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  cures  of  bron- 
chocele  accomplished  by  means  of  iodine,  the 
plan  fails  in  many  instances.  As  Dupuytren  ob- 
serves, the  disease  depends  on  different  causes : 
sometimes  it  is  a  simple  hypertrophy ;  sometimes 
a  scirrhous  degeneration;  and  on  other  occa- 
sions it  is  composed  of  cysts  filled  with  matter 
of  different  kinds.  Iodine  cannot  answer  equal- 
ly for  so  many  affections  of  diverse  character. 
{Clinique  Chir.,  t.  iv.,  p.  467.)  According  to  Dr. 
Sacchi,  iodine  is  chiefly  useful  in  the  hypertro- 
phic and  scrofulous  forms ;  less  so  in  the  lym- 


C^SAREAN  SECTION. 

phatic ;  and  perfectly  ineffectual  against  smafl, 
isolated,  hard  goitres.  The  best  mode  of  using 
iodine  seems  to  Dr.  Sacchi  to  be  friction,  with 
an  ointment  of  hydriodate  of  potass,  continued 
from  one  to  several  months. 

When  a  seton  was  passed  through  the  thyroid 
gland,  Dupuytren  already  noticed  a  copious  dis 
charge  of  venous  blood ;  but  he  found  it  soon  stop 
on  desirmg  the  patient  to  make  full  inspirations, 
and  applying  cold  water  and  moderate  pressure. 
(See  Clinique  Chir.,  t.  iv.,  p.  470.)  Dupuytren 
would  not  have  the  seton  looked  upon  as  capable 
of  curing  every  bronchocele.  Of  course,  it  will 
produce  no  favourable  change  in  the  scirrhous 
degeneration  of  the  thyriod  gland  ;  but,  in  cases 
of  hypertrophy,  cysts,  and  hydatids,  v^here  iodine 
and  other  specifics  frequently  fail,  the  disease 
will  be  more  hkely  to  yield  to  the  seton.  (Ifc.,  p. 
471.) — C.] 
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[CESAREAN  SECTION.  According  to 
Bayle,  Aurelia,  Csesar's  mother,  was  hving  at 
the  period  when  that  warrior  invaded  Britain,  so 
that,  if  he  were  taken  out  of  the  womb  by  this 
proceeding,  the  life  of  the  mother  was  also  saved. 
Although  the  etymology  and  first  practice  of  the 
Caesarean  operation  are  points  involved  in  ob- 
scurity, its  great  antiquity  is  generally  admitted. 
Mr.  Crosse  has  lately  adverted  to  some  recent 
instances  in  which  the  Caesarean  operation  was 
performed  "  in  a  majority  of  the  conditions  which 
may  demand  it :  for  narrow  pelvis,  tumours  in  the 
'.iterus  or  vagina,  extra-uterine  conception,  rup- 
ture of  the  uterus,  and  sudden  death  from  apo- 
plexy and  other  causes.  The  operation  (says 
he)  has  also  been  performed,  and  with  success, 
in  the  leading  countries  of  the  world.  In  Eng- 
land we  have  a  single  and  most  critical  example 
of  its  success  by  Mr.  Knowles,  of  Birmingham  ; 
and  in  America,  Professor  Gibson  has  been  the 
first  to  save  the  hfe  of  both  patient  and  child  by 
this  intrepid  proceeding.  The  most  frequent  ex- 
amples are  to  be  found  in  the  publications  of 
France  and  Germany;  and  I  have  grounds  for 
stating  that  on  some  occasions  the  operation  has 
been  resorted  to  where  there  seemed  to  be  scarce- 
ly a  hope  of  any  good  result,  or  determined  on 
when  not  absolutely  called  for,  or  neglected  still 
more  often  where  obviously  appUcable,  not  only 
because  calculated  to  avoid  protracted  suffering, 
but  to  afford  a  chance  of  saving  life.  Rupture 
of  the  uterus  seldom  calls  for  yentro-section. 
Among  the  numerous  cases  of  this  accident,  no 
less  than  thirty-four,  related  by  Dr.  Collins,  there 
is  scarcely  one  in  which  the  operation  could 
have  been  undertaken  with  propriety.  The  re- 
covery of  two  patients  after  rupture  of  the  ute- 
rus in  Dr.  Collins's  practice,  and  under  the  most 
unpromising  conditions,  should  impress  the  les- 
son of  not  despairing  on  the  occurrence  of  so  for- 
midable an  accident."  (See  /.  G.  Crosse  in  Prw. 
Med.  and  ^Surg.  Trans.,  vol.  v.) 

From  a  statement  made  by  Baudelocmie,  it 
appears  that  the  Ctesarean  operation  had  been 
performed  twenty- four  times  with  success  be- 
tween the  year  1750  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century ;  and,  according  to  M.  Velpeau, 
even  without  reckoning  Lauverjat's  cases,  which 
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are  incontestable,  it  has  also  been  practised  with 
a  favourable  result  twice  at  Nantes,  by  Bacqua, 
on  the  same  woman;  once  at  Aix,  by  M.  Le 
Maistre ;  once  by  M.  Dariste,  at  Martinique  ; 
once  at  Dahlen,  by  Vonderfuhr,  in  1823 ;  once 
in  May,  1827,  in  the  Hospital  of  Florence ;  twice 
by  Schenck ;  once  by  Bulk ;  once  by  Graefe ; 
once  by  Burns ;  and  once  more,  quite  recently, 
in  the  colonies.  Let  not  practitioners,  however, 
underrate  the  true  danger  of  the  operation  ;  for, 
as  M.  Velpeau  justly  observes,  no  doubt  every 
successful  case  has  been  brought  before  the  pub- 
lic, while  many  unsuccessful  ones  have  b&?  n  Kept 
out  of  view.  His  beUef  is,  that  at  least  i'olf  of 
the  operations  have  had  a  fatal  termination.  (See 
Nouv.  Eldm.  de  M6d.  Op6r.,  t.  iii.,  p.  677.) 

Ruth,  a  surgeon  in  Upper  Silesia,  performed 
the  Caesarean  operation  successfully  in  a  case  of 
extra-uterine  pregnancy  of  some  years  standing, 
during  which  period  the  woman  became  preg 
nant  in  the  usual  way,  and  was  safely  deUvered. 
(See  Graefe  and  Walther^s  Jonm.,pa.Tt  iii.,  vol.  vi.) 
The  particulars,  which  are  well  deserving  of  the 
attention  of  obstetric  practitioners,  may  also  be 
found  in  one  of  our  own  periodicals.  (See  Edinb. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  429.) — C] 

[cesarean  operation. 

When  the  former  edition  of  this  Dictionary 
was  pubbshed,  it  was  correctly  stated  that  in 
England  thi^  operation  had  never  been  success- 
ful, though  it  had  been  performed  thirty  times. 
The  only  instance  of  its  performance  in  America 
at  that  period  was  the  case  reported  by  Dr.  Rich- 
inontf,  of  Newton,  Ohio,  in  wluch  the  mother  was 
saved.  Since  then,  however,  Professor  Gibson 
has  been  the  instrument  of  conferring  exalted 
honour  upon  American  surgery  by  the  success- 
ful performance  of  tliis  splcntfid  operation,  and 
repeating  it  about  two  and  a  half  years  afterward 
upon  the  .same  patient,  and  in  both  instances  lie 
has  completed  his  triumiih  by  saving  l)()th  moth- 
er and  child,  a  result  which  has  never  hccri  :it- 
tained  before  in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  there 
is  but  a  single  instance  of  a  similar  result  in  Groat 
Britain,  ajul  that  by  Mr.  Knowles,  of  Birnung 
ham,  recently  reported. 

The  circumstaaces  of  this  intrepid  proceeding 
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of  Professor  Gibson,  which  is  an  honour  to  lais 
surgical  science  and  skill,  together  with  the  his- 
tory of  each  operation  and  its  results,  will  be 
found  detailed  with  great  particularity  in  his  late 
edition  of  the  Institutes  of  Surgery.  For  the 
purpose  of  discriminating  this  operation  from 
gastrotomy,  which  it  sometimes  necessary  for 
removing  an  extra-uterine  foetus,  he  denominates 
it  hysterotomy,  or  Csesarean  section.  The  en- 
during interest  which  these  operations  possess 
in  themselves,  especially  in  view  of  their  both 
being  upon  the  same  woman,  and  alike  crowned 
with  complete  success,  entitle  them  to  a  place 
here. 

The  lady  who  was  the  subject  of  these  opera- 
tions was  found,  on  her  first  labour,  to  have  a 
deformed  pelvis,  the  antero-posterior  diameter 
not  exceeding  two  inches.  The  consultation 
summoned  in  the  case  were  swayed  by  the  ad- 
verse judgment  of  Dr.  Physick,  and  other  distin- 
guished surgeons,  which  was  adverse  to  the  Cas- 
sarean  section ;  and  it  was  decided  to  remove  the 
child  by  cephalotomy,  which  was  accompUshed 
by  Dr.  Meigs.  This  was  in  May,  1831 ;  and  in 
June,  1833,  it  became  necessary  for  the  same 
gentleman  to  repeat  this  operation  for  the  remo- 
val of  a  second  child,  it  being,  of  course,  impossi- 
ble to  deliver  per  vias  naturales,  and  the  patient 
at  the  time  refusing  to  submit  to  the  Caesarean 
section,  though  advised  thereto. 

In  1834  this  lady  became  pregnant  with  her 
third  child,  and  by  the  judicious  advice  of  her 

Ehysician,  Dr.  Nancrede,  she  consented  to  risk 
er  own  life  in  the  hope  of  saving  that  of  her  off- 
spring. On  the  25th  of  March,  1835,  her  labour 
commenced  ;  and,  after  the  os  tincae  had  dilated 
sufficiently  to  admit  two  or  three  fingers,  the 
membranes  remaining  entire.  Professor  Gibson 
commenced  the  operation,  in  the  presence  of  nu- 
merous professional  friends,  by  making  an  incis- 
ion from  below  the  umbihcus  nearly  to  the  pu- 
bes,  the  skin  being  lifted  up  and  held  between 
the  fingers  of  an  assistant,  and  the  back  of  the 
knife  being  towards  the  abdomen.  The  superfi- 
cial fascia,  the  tendons  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
and  the  peritoneum  being  successively  divided 
before  cutting  completely  through  the  wall  of  the 
uterus,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to 
rupture  the  membranes  per  vagmam,  on  the  fail- 
ure of  which  the  remaining  fibres  of  the  uterus 
were  divided,  and  the  membranes  cautiously 
opened  by  running  Cooper's  bistoury  for  stran- 
gulated hernia  upward  and  downward  the  whole 
extent  of  the  incision  in  the  uterus,  which  meas- 
ured six  inches,  the  sides  of  the  wound  being 
held  closely  together,  both  to  prevent  protrusion 
of  the  intestines,  and  the  escape  of  any  portion  of 
the  waters  into  the  bag  of  the  peritoneum. 

The  position  of  the  child  was  found  to  be  the 
third  breech  presentation  of  Baudelocque.  The 
child  was  then  removed  by  the  feet,  which  was 
slowly  performed,  and  proved  to  be  a  female  of 
large  size  and  healthy  appearance.  After  suita- 
ble restoratives,  she  breathed,  and  the  cord  being 
cut,  she  cried  lustily.  The  placenta  and  mem- 
branes were  then  removed,  and  a  finger  passed 
from  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  through  the  os  tin- 
cae  into  the  vagina.  A  slight  protrusion  of  intes- 
tine occurred,  but  was  soon  restored ;  no  fluid 
was  permitted  to  enter  the  peritoneal  sac,  nor 
did  any  considerable  hemorrhage  occur,  so  that 
310  ligature  was  called  for.  The  womb  began  to 
contract,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  extent  of  the 
incision  had  visibly  contracted.  The  edges  of 
the  peritoneum,  muscles,  and  integuments  being 
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brought  carefully  together,  three  stout  silk  su- 
tures were  passed  through  the  integuments  only 
of  the  interrupted  kind,  an  inch  and  a  half  apart, 
and  with  adhesive  straps,  a  compress,  and  roller, 
the  dressing  was  completed,  the  lower  angle  of 
the  wound  being  left  open  to  facilitate  the  dis 
charges  which  might  occur.  The  patient,  Ijeing 
removed  from  the  table  to  her  bed  with  great 
care,  was  placed  on  her  back,  the  utmost  quiet 
enjoined,  and  she  soon  slept  for  several  hours. 
No  untoward  symptom  occurred,  and  on  the 
25th  day  the  patient  was  able  to  sit  up,  the 
wound  having  healed  kindly,  and  cicatrization 
being  nearly  complete,  and  soon  after  was  resto- 
red to  her  wonted  health.  The  child  was  named 
Maria  Caesareana,  and  continues  to  thrive. 

On  the  fifth  of  November,  1837,  Pcofessor  Gib 
son  was  called  to  repeat  this  intrepid  proceeding 
on  the  same  patient,  she  being  in  labour  with  her 
fourth  child.  The  different  steps  in  the  opera- 
tion were  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  former  in- 
stance ;  and,  although  her  recovery  was  slower, 
yet  within  three  months  she  entirely  recovered, 
the  wound  throughout  having  firmly  cicatrized. 
This  child  was  found  to  be  a  male,  and  named 
Caesar  Augustus.  As  late  as  July  24th,  1841, 
this  mother  and  her  two  children  were  all  enjoy- 
ing perfect  health.  The  lady  has  not  since  be- 
come pregnant. 

Professor  Gibson  has  thus  conferred  upon  him- 
self, as  well  as  upon  American  surgery,  a  triumph 
of  which  both  may  be  proud,  and  one  which  Mr. 
Cooper  has  suitably  noticed  in  his  late  edition. 
He  accompanies  it,  however,  with  the  announce- 
ment of  Mr.  Knowles's  case  in  Birmingham, 
which  met  with  success,  and  which  was  render- 
ed necessary  by  a  pelvic  deformity  originating  in 
mollifies  ossium. 

Professor  Gibson  gives  the  following  cata- 
logue of  the  conditions  and  circumstances  under 
which  it  may  become  necessary  to  lay  open  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen,  divide  the  peritoneum, 
and  cut  into  the  womb  as  in  this  operation :  "  Ex- 
traordinary diminution  or  deformity  of  the  pelvis  ; 
exostosis  and  other  tumours  within  its  cavity ; 
fractures  of  the  innominata  and  sacrum,  follow- 
ed by  irregularity  of  reunion,  or  profusion  of  cal- 
lus ;  of  dislocations  of  one  or  both  thigh-bones ; 
of  wounds  of  the  uterus ;  of  extraordinary  size 
of  the  foetal  cranium ;  of  fostal  monstrosity ;  of 
hernia  of  the  uterus ;  of  preternatural  presenta- 
tion of  the  foetus ;  of  rupture  of  the  uterus ;  of 
obliquity  of  the  uterus ;  of  large  stones  in  the 
bladder ;  of  strictures  and  adhesions  in  the  vagi- 
na ;  of  enlargement  of  ovaries ;  of  extra-uterine 
conceptions;  and  other  diseases,  accidents,  or 
malformations,  or  death  of  the  mother."  Happi- 
ly, most  of  these  emergencies  rarely  occur,  and 
the  propriety  of  the  operation  in  some  others  is 
very  questionable.  So  formidable  a  step  should 
never  be  taken  without  grave  deliberation  and 
full  consultation ;  and  the  difficulties  attending  it 
will  probably  deter  surgeons  from  undertaking  it, 
except  when  its  necessity  is  decided  on  as  called 
for  in  full  view  of  all  its  dangers.  In  such  ex- 
amples, however.  Dr.  Gibson's  success  will  en- 
courage a  repetition  when,  as  in  his  cases,  the 
duty  of  the  surgeon  becomes  imperative. 

we  should  never  forget,  however,  that  there 
have  been  cases  in  which  the  operation  has  been 
determined  on,  and  yet,  while  the  preparations 
were  making,  the  child  has  been  born  per  via 
naturales.  And,  moreover,  women  who  have 
suffered  the  Caesarean  section  in  a  previous  la 
hour,  and  in  one  instance  a  repetition  of  it  fiv« 
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nmes,  have  nevertheless  been  delivered  without 
it  in  a  subsequent  accouchement. 

It  has  been  suggested  whether,  in  cases  of 
iiopeless  deformity  of  the  pelvis,  the  Fallopian 
tubes  ought  not  to  be  divided  in  the  progress  of 
the  Caesarean  section,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  risk  of  a  repetition  of  tliis  formidable  op- 
eration. It  would  not  increase  the  danger  of  the 
first,  and  would  infallibly  protect  the  patient  from 
the  hazard  to  life  by  a  second  resort  to  the  sec- 
tion. With  the  consent  of  the  patient  and  her 
husband,  after  explanation  of  its  effect,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  moral  or  professional  objec- 
tion to  adopting  it.  Such  intelligent  consent  of 
the  parties  ought  in  all  such  cases  to  be  premi- 
sed, when  impotence  in  one  sex  or  sterility  in 
the  other  is  to  be  the  result  of  surger}^ 

In  the  Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sciences  for  1835, 
Dr.  Joseph  G.  Nancrede,  of  Philadelphia,  reports 
the  first  of  Dr.  Gibson's  operations,  which,  indeed, 
was  undertaken  at  his  instance,  accompanied  by 
an  elaborate  and  able  paper  on  the  general  sub- 
ject, to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  details 
and  inferences  of  an  eminently  practical  charac- 
ter. 

Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  of  New -York,  has  opened 
the  abdomen  for  the  removal  of  an  extra-uterine 
foetus,  which  had  been  borne  for  one  year  and' 
eleven  months.  The  case  was  an  unfavourable 
one,  and  terminated  fatally. 

Dr.  Hoffman,  of  New- York,  reports  a  case  of 
Caesarean  section  performed  by  him  on  the  per- 
son of  a  dwarf  forty-two  years  of  age,  who  was 
in  labour  with  her  first  child,  and  whose  pelvis 
was  so  much  contracted  as  to  render  embryoto- 
my impracticable.  The  case  terminated  favour- 
ably for  the  mother,  but  the  child,  which  was 
also  sadly  deformed,  did  not  long  survive  its  de- 
liveiy.  The  case  is  reported  at  length  in  the 
N.  Y"^.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  for  1839.— Reese.] 
[CAN  C  E  R.  Althou  gh  the  terms  caiicer  and  car- 
cinoma, considered  with  reference  to  their  etymol- 
ogy, seem  decidedly  to  possess  little  recommend- 
ation, the  moderns  employ  them  with  a  far  more 
precise  and  settled  meaning  than  the  ancients, 
unenlightened  as  they  were  by  pathological  anat- 
omy. Still  our  knowledge  of  cancer  is  not  even 
now  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  us  to  an- 
swer conclusively  various  questions  respecting 
it.  (See  Bigin  in  Diet,  de  MU.  et  de  Chir.  Pra- 
tiques, t.  iv.,  p.  425.) 

Formerly,  a  vast  number  of  morbid  alterations 
of  structure,  entirely  different  from  one  anoth- 
er, were  confounded  together  under  the  name  of 
cancer.  The  French  ascribe  to  Laennec  the 
merit  of  having  first  demonstrated  the  elementa- 
ry texture  of  true  cancer,  and  thus  freed  the  sub- 
ject from  a  great  deal  of  confusion,  I  believe, 
however,  that  Home,  Baillie,  Hey,  and  Abemethy 
had  all  promulgated  their  observations  on  cancer 
when  Laennec  published.  According  to  the 
latter  distinguished  pathologist,  the  human  body 
is  liable  to  two  classes  of  accidental  productions 
or  new  formations:  to  the  first  belong  certain 
abnormal  textures,  to  which  some  of  the  nat- 
ural tissues  are  more  or  less  analogous ;  to  the 
second  appertain  other  abnormal  textures,  which 
have  nothing  analogous  to  them  in  any  of  the 
primitive  tissues  of  "the  body.  Among  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  latter  kind,  Laennec  arranged 
txihercles,  scirrhus,  the  cncephaloid,  cerebriform,  or 
(as  we  more  frequently  call  it)  the  medullary  tu- 
mour, and  melanosis.  Notwithstanding  all  or 
several  of  these  abnormal  elementary  modificu- 
lions  of  disease  may  yet  exist  in  tumours,  vague- 
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ly  called  cancerous,  yet,  as  M.  Begin  well  ob 
serves,  and  :\I.  Laennec  admits  it  hhnself,  it  is 
particularly  to  scirrhous  and  cerebriform,  or  medut 
lary  formations,  that  the  term  cancer  is  apphed. 
In  this  article  I  shall  exclude  from  consideratior 
tubercles,  which  British  pathologists  never  regard 
as  cancerous,  but  generally  as  a  form  of  scrofu 
bus  disease.  Neither  shall  I  enter,  at  present, 
into  the  subject  of  melanosis,  which,  though 
sometimes  regarded  as  a  species  of  cancer,  as, 
for  instance,  by  M.  Alibert,  who  terms  it  cancer 
mdane  (see  Nosologic  Nat.,  t.  i.,  1817,  4to),  will 
admit  very  advantageously  of  separaib  consider- 
ation. (See  Melanosis.)  AccorcUng  to  Professor 
Carswell,  carcinoma  does  not  admit  of  a  precise 
definition,  but  it  may  be  said  to  consist  in  the 
formation  or  deposition  of  a  peculiar  substance, 
which  presents  great  variety  of  consistence,  form, 
and  colour;  frequently  assumes  a  definite  ar- 
rangement,  and  possesses  avascular  organization 
of  its  own ;  gives  rise  to  the  gradual  destruction 
or  transformation  of  the  tissues  in  which  it  is 
situated;  affects  sunultaneously  or  successively 
a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  organs,  and  has  a 
remarkable  reproductive  tendency.  Both  scir- 
rhous and  medidlary  cancer  have  long  been  look- 
ed upon  as  malignant  diseases,  though  not  with 
that  discrimination  and  precision  of  meaning 
which  the  valuable  remarks  of  Mr.  Travers  are 
likely  to  establish.  This  gentleman  considers 
carcinoma  as  a  genus  of  the  order  "maUgnant 
diseases,"  and  agrees  with  Laennec,  Carswell,. 
and  other  eminent  modem  pathologists  in  enu- 
meratmg  two  species  of  it,  the  scirrhous  and  the 
medullary.  It  is  to  incurableness  from  causes 
not  local,  and,  consequently,  the  diposition  to  ap- 
pear in  more  than  one  part  at  the  same  time,  or 
to  reappear  when  the  first  affected  part  has  been 
freely  removed,  that  Mr.  Travers  applies  the  term 
mahgnity.  But  if,  from  any  local  cause,  a  sore 
will  not  heal,  or  becomes  gangrenous;  if,  by  the 
extension  of  the  ulcerative  process,  bloodvessels 
are  opened,  and  fatal  hemorrhage  ensues ;  if,  by 
the  profuseness  of  a  secretion,  the  patient  dies 
exhausted ;  if,  by  the  incessant  irritation  of  the 
nervous  system,  or  the  morbid  actions  set  up  in 
vital  organs  under  a  protracted  symptomatic  fe- 
ver, life  is  extinguished,  the  circumstances  of 
the  disease,  viewed  with  reference  to  the  above 
definition  of  malignity,  would  not  imply  that  its 
nature  was  malignant,  (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans., 
vol.  XV.,  p.  198.) 

Dr.  Carswell  founds  the  essential  character  of 
heterologous  formations,  of  which  scirrhous  and 
medullary  cancer  are  examples,  on  the  presence 
of  a  substance  which  docs  not  enter  into  the 
healthy  composition  of  the  body ;  and  under  the 
generic  term  of  carcinoma  he  comprehends  scir- 
rhous (scirrhoma)  and  medullary  cancer  ycrphalo- 
ma),  with  their  varieties.  His  reasons  for  ar- 
ranging these  diseases  together  are  the  follow 
ing:  1.  They  often  present,  in  the  early  i)criod 
of  their  formation,  certain  characters  conunon  to 
all  of  them,  however  much  they  may  difier  from 
each  other  in  the  subsequent  ])(!rio(is.  2.  They 
all  terminate  in  the  gradual  destruction  or  trans- 
formation of  the  tissues  which  they  affect.  3. 
They  have  all  a  tendency  to  a  fleet  several  or- 
gans in  the  samo  individual.  4.  They  all  pos- 
sess, though  in  various  degrees,  the  sainn  repro- 
ductive character,  (Sccj  CarsuwWa  Illxislration* 
of  the  Elem .  Forms  of  Disease,  fasc.  2. ) 

But,  though  the  varieties  of  .tnrrhoma  and 
cruhahmia,  ;is  thr-y  are  named  by  Dr.  C.iin«wclU 
,,      ,  :-iicrintlie  f--i.  •   ;  •■ct8, 
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they  present  differences  which  this  pathologist 
refers  to  two  states  of  the  heterologous  deposite, 
to  which  they  owe  their  origin.  In  scirrhoma, 
the  deposite  has  little  or  no  tendency  to  become 
organized.  Its  form  and  arrangement  appear 
to  be  determined  chiefly  by  external  circum- 
stances, and  its  production  and  increase  are  en- 
tirely dependant  upon  the  nutritive  function  of 
the  organ  in  which  it  is  contained.  In  cephaloma 
the  deposite  has  a  greater  or  lesser  tendency  to 
become  organized ;  and,  "  although  it  may  at 
first  assume  a  determinate  form  and  arrange- 
ment in  consequence  of  external  circumstances, 
it  possesses  in  itself  properties,  by  means  of 
which  its  subsequent  arrangement  and  develop- 
ment are  effected,  independent  of  the  nutritive 
function  of  the  organ  in  which  it  is  formed,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  the  materials  of  its  growth  may 
be  derived  from  tliis  source."  (See  Carswell,  Op. 
cit.) 

With  respect  to  the  varieties  of  scirrhoma,  when 
tie  heterologous  deposite  is  collected  in  numer- 
ous points  in  the  form  of  a  hard,  gray,  semitrans- 
parent  substance,  intersected  by  a  dull  white  or 
pale  straw-coloured  fibrous  or  condensed  cellu- 
lar tissue,  it  is  denominated  scirrhtis.  When  it 
assumes  a  regularly  lobulated  arrangement,  so 
as  to  represent  an  appearance  similar  to  a  section 
of  the  pancreas,  it  forms  what  was  called  by 
Abernethy  pancreatic  sarcoma,  but  is  better  named 
by  M.  Begin  pancreatic  scirrhus,  the  term  sarcoma 
being  strongly  objected  to  by  some  pathologists, 
among  whom  I  know  is  Sir  Astley  Cooper. 
Again,  as  Dr.  Carswell  observes,  the  heterolo- 
gous deposite  may  be  uniformly  disseminated 
throughout  the  texture  of  an  organ,  which  it 
converts  into  a  solid  substance,  resembling  raw 
or  boiled  pork,  and  named  by  the  French  tissu 
lardace,  or  lardacemis  tissue.  Lastly,  when  it  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  firm  jelly,  and  is  collect- 
ed into  masses  of  greater  or  less  bulk  in  a  mul- 
titude of  cells,  it  is  the  matiere  colloid  of  Laennec, 
the  cancer  gelatiniforme  or  ar6olaire  of  M.  Cru- 
veilhier.  (See  CarswelVs  Illustrations  of  the  Elem. 
JForms  of  Disease,  fasc.  2.) 

M.  Laennec  entertained  the  belief,  which  is 
not  at  present  adopted,  tha-  every  heterologous 
deposite  like  those  of  scirrhus  and  cerebriform 
cancer,  having  nothing  analogous  to  them  among 
the  primitive  textures  of  the  system,  necessarily 
and  invariably  had  two  stages,  one  of  crudity, 
the  other  of  softening.  The  mistake  on  these 
points  is,  that  the  heterologous  deposite  does  not 
always  soften  after  a  certain  period,  though  it 
sometimes  does  so  partially. 

In  the  period  of  crudity,  scirrhus  is  represent- 
ed by  Laennec  as  a  substance  sometimes  per- 
fectly white,  but,  in  other  instances,  bluish  or 
grayish,  slightly  transparent,  and  whose  consist- 
ence is  such  that  dividing  it  with  a  scalpel  usu- 
ally causes  a  grating  sound,  the  consistence  va- 
rying, however,  in  different  examples,  from  that 
of  the  skin  of  pork  nearly  to  that  of  cartilage. 
The  scirrhous  substance  is  ordinarily  homogene- 
ous, but  divided  into  masses,  which  are  again 
subdivided  into  lobules,  united  by  a  dense  cellu- 
lar tissue,  whose  arrangement,  though  exceed- 
ingly diversified,  appeared  to  Laennec  to  exhibit 
a  kind  of  regularity,  and  to  resemble  that  of  the 
cells  of  a  honeycomb.  In  some  cases,  the  fibrous 
tissue,  intersecting  the  scirrhous  substance,  pre- 
sents a  reticulated  arrangement ;  in  some,  an  ar- 
borescent distribution ;  and  in  others,  an  appear- 
ance as  if  it  radiated  from  a  central  point  in  ev- 
.ery  direction  around.  Some  schirri,  when  laid 
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open,  are  fancied  to  look  very  mucr  Ike  tho 
substance  of  a  turnip. 

When  a  section  is  made  of  a  scirrhus  in  its 
first  stage,  we  find,  according  to  Mr.  Travers's 
description,  "  a  tough,  inorganizable,  and  pretty 
compact  mass,  of  a  white  and  yellow  brown  col- 
our, smooth,  and  moistened  by  a  slightly  unctu- 
ous fluid ;  its  consistence  is  not  uniform,  being 
hard  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  form  a  nucleus.  The 
circumference  is  defined  by  the  termination  ot 
red  vessels,  forming  a  vascular  bounaary."  On 
maceration,  "the  texture  opens  so  as  to  bring 
into  view  concentric  areolse,  having  their  inter- 
stices filled  by  a  white  granular  matt<ir,  which 
may  be  picked  out  from  the  meshes.  These  are- 
olse are  crossed  by  faint  white  lines  at  irregular 
intervals,  in  the  direction  of  radii  from  a  centre^ 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  very  conspicuous 
under  a  magnifier,  giving  the  section  some  anal- 
ogy to  that  of  a  lemon.  In  the  second  stage, 
when  inflammatory  action  commences,  and  is 
announced  by  shoots  of  pain,  the  relative  firm- 
ness of  the  centre  and  circurnference  of  the  tu- 
bercle becomes  reversed,  the  centre  being  pulpy 
or  broken,  while  the  circumference  retains  its 
firmness.  The  surrounding  parts  are  now  found 
to  have  lost  their  natural  elasticity  by  condensa- 
tion of  texture,  and  partake  of  the  firmness  and 
weight  of  the  schirrus,  giving  considerable  appa- 
rent increase  of  volume  to  the  tumour,  which  is 
now  less  defined  at  its  margin,  and,  in  fact,  of  a 
compound  character."  One  particular  opinion 
entertained  by  Mr,  Travers  is,  that  the  dense 
opaque  white  lines,  which,  traversing  the  tumour 
in  the  direction  of  radii,  and  diminish  in  density 
as  they  proceed  outward,  are  not  the  production 
of  the  disease,  but  the  septa,  which  divide  and 
support  the  lobules  of  which  the  gland  is  com- 
posed, in  an  opaque  and  thickened  state.  (See 
Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.,  p.  208.)  The  cor- 
rectness of  this  view  seems  rendered  doubtful 
by  the  fact  that  the  radiating  white  lines  are 
met  with  wherever  the  scirrhous  formation  is 
met  with,  whether  in  a  gland  or  not,  and  some- 
times shoot  into  the  surrounding  textures  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  part  originally  attacked. 

Notwithstanding  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween scirrhoma  and  cephaloma  seems  to  Dr. 
Carswell  to  consist  in  the  former  having  httle  or 
no  tendency,  the  latter  a  greater  or  lesser  ten- 
dency, tQ  become  organized,  it  is  sometimes  im- 
possible to  draw  a  distinct  line  of  separation  be- 
tween them;  for  the  heterologous  deposite,  when 
first  formed,  and,  indeed,  frequently  for  a  consid- 
erable time  after  its  formation,  does  not  furnish 
any  signs  which  show  that  it  will  or  will  not  be- 
come organized.  \.  The  heterologous  substance 
may  exist  in  the  form  of  scirrhus,  pancreatic 
sarcoma,  or  the  lardaceous  tissue,  without  pre- 
senting any  trace  of  organization ;  the  textures 
which  it  invades  being  gradually  destroyed  by 
its  presence,  and  both  ultimately  ^  onverted  into 
a  soft,  granular,  pulpy,  or  liquid  mass,  of  the 
colour  or  consistence  of  cream  or  milk.  2.  The 
heterologous  deposite  may  exist  under  the  same 
forms,  but  change  into  mammary  or  meduUary 
sarcoma,  becoming  more  or  less  soft  and  vascu- 
lar, and  frequently  terminating  in  hemorrhage 
by  the  rupture  of  its  vessels,  or  in  the  state  com- 
monly, but  improperly,  termed  fungus  haemato- 
des.  According  to  Dr.  Carswell,  numerous  ex- 
amples might  be  given  of  scirrhus,  medullary 
sarcoma,  and  fungus  hsematodes,  originating  in 
the  same  morbid  state,  and  passing  sue  cessively 
from  the  one  into  the  other  in  the  order  here  soe* 
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cified.  Indeed,  all  the  varieties,  both  of  scir- 
rhoma and  cephaloma,  are  frequently  met  with, 
not  only  in  different  organs  of  the  same  individ- 
ual, but  even  in  a  single  organ.  (See  Carswell's 
Illustrations  of  the  Elem.  Forms  of  Disease,  fasc. 
2.)  A  testis  which  I  lately  removed  in  the 
y  North  London  Plospital  exhibited,  in  some  pla- 
ces, fine  specimens  of  mammary  sarcoma,  while 
in  others  its  consistence  was  cerebriform  or  me- 
dullary. Sir  Astley  Cooper  once  mentioned  to 
me  a  case  in  which  he  removed  a  diseased 
breast,  the  substance  of  which  corresponded  to 
scirrhus  ;  a  return  of  disease  took  place,  and  the 
tumour  was  then  of  the  medullary  kind.  A  true 
scirrhous  texture  of  an  unmixed  form  is  rare  in 
young  persons.  The  examples  in  which  it  pre- 
sents itself,  in  combination  with  medullary  can- 
cer, are  principally  noticed  in  individuals  who 
have  passed  the  middle  period  of  life.  Several 
of  the  varieties  of  both  species  of  carcinoma  ap- 
pear to  Dr.  Carswell  to  differ  materially  from  one 
another  with  regard  to  the  comparative  rapidity 
of  their  development,  as  well  as  their  reproduc- 
tive tendency :  a  fact  of  considerable  practical 
importance.  In  both  these  respects,  the  pan- 
creatic differs  from  the  lardaceous,  the  lardace- 
ous  from  the  mammary,  and  the  mammary  from 
the  medullary  cancer :  the  first  often  remaining 
stationary  for  months  or  years;  the  last  frequent- 
ly acquiring  its  maximum  of  bulk  in  a  few  weeks, 
and,  when  removed,  being  sometimes  reproduced 
with  a  degree  of  rapidity  which  is  never  observed 
in  any  of  the  other  varieties.  Generally,  the 
more  the  varieties  of  scirrhous  and  medullary 
cancer  partake  of  the  characters  of  cellular,  cel- 
lulo-fibrous,  and  fibrous  tissues,  cceteris  paribus, 
the  less  rapid  are  they  in  their  growth,  and  the 
less  is  their  tendency  to  be  reproduced.  (See 
CarswelVs  Illiistrations,  6ic.,fasc.  2.) 

If  the  disease  be  examined  at  the  earliest  pe- 
riod of  its  formation,  while  the  heterologus  sub- 
stance has  not  effaced  the  particular  texture  of 
the  part  in  which  it  is  contained,  the  researches 
of  Dr.  Carswell  prove  that  the  morbid  substance 
becomes  manifest  to  our  senses,  either  as  a  pro- 
duction of  nutrition  or  of  secretion.  "  In  the 
former  case  (says  he),  it  is  deposited  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  nutritive  element  of  the  blood,  en- 
ters into  the  molecular  structure,  and  assumes 
the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  tissue  or  organ 
into  which  it  is  thus  introduced.  In  the  latter, 
it  makes  its  appearance  on  a  free  surface,  after 
the  manner  of  natural  secretions,  as  on  serous 
Burl'aces  in  general." 

Another  interesting  fact  in  relation  to  cancer 
is,  that  the  heterologous  substance  is  sometimes 
found  within  the  vessels.  According  to  M.  An- 
dral,  solid  fibrine  in  the  bloodvessels  sometimes 
constitutes  in  organs  whitish  masses",  similar  to 
cancerous  tumours.  In  the  body  of  a  middle- 
aged  man  he  found  one  of  the  lungs  full  of  mass- 
es of  this  description.  The  middle  ramifications 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  were  gorged  with  solid 
matter,  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  reddish  at  some 
points,  and  at  others  liquid,  and  like  grayish 
bouillie.  On  being  attentively  examined,  it  seem- 
ed to  M.  Andrai  to  be  nothing  more  than  solid 
blood,  reduced  to  elementary  fibrine,  with  a  little 
of  the  colouring  matter  at  some  points,  and  here 
and  there  in  a  state  of  fluidity.  M.  Andrai  traced 
a  similar  matter  in  the  smallest  vessels,  as  far  as 
he  was  able  to  follow  them,  and  he  was  convin- 
ced that  the  whitish  masses  with  which  the 
lung  was  studded,  instead  of  being  a  degeriera- 
tion  of  the  organ  or  an  accidental  production  in 


it,  really  consisted  of  small  vessels  filled  with 
solid  fibrine,  more  or  less  destitute  of  colouring 
matter.  M.  Andrai  likewise  ascertained  that 
cancerous  masses  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the 
ramifications  of  the  vena  portae.  He  noticed  the 
same  thing  in  the  kidney :  a  fibrinous  concre- 
tion, of  a  dirty  white  colour,  was  found  occupy- 
ing the  renal  vein,  to  the  interior  of  which  it  was 
adherent ;  and  it  extended  into  the  ramifications 
of  the  vessel,  so  that  it  could  be  traced  into  the 
smallest  branches,  and  into  parts  of  the  kidney 
where,  previously  to  the  dissection,  only  white 
or  pale  red  masses  had  been  seen,  which  Laennec 
would  have  termed  the  encephaloid  (medullary) 
matter  in  a  state  of  crudity.  M.  Velpeau,  who 
had  observed  similar  facts,  was  led  to  infer  that 
cancer  may  be  primarily  developed  in  the  blood. 
But,  instead  of  adopting  this  conclusion,  M.  Be- 
gin prefers  the  view  entertained  by  M.  Andrai, 
in  which  a  certain  change  of  the  fibrine  of  the 
blood  is  conceived  to  have  an  important  share 
in  the  formation  of  some  cancerous  productions. 
(See  Diet,  de  Med.  et  de  Chir.  Piatique,  t.  iv.,  p. 
42.)  As  Professor  Carswell  remarks,  the  pres- 
ence of  the  heterologous  substance,  which  con- 
stitutes the  several  varieties  of  both  species  of 
carcinoma  in  the  blood,  is  a  circumstance  of 
great  importance  ;  and,  unless  it  be  clearly  dem- 
onstrated to  arise  in  consequence  of  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  blood  itself,  we  should  find  it  impos- 
sible to  explain  many  of  the  phenomena  which 
it  presents,  more  especially  those  which  accom- 
pany its  formation  in  the  molecular  structure  of 
organs  and  on  the  free  surface  of  membranes. 
The  following  facts  are  regarded  by  Dr.  Carswell 
as  furnishing  strong  evidence  that  the  formation 
of  this  substance  takes  place  in  the  blood,  wheth- 
er it  be  found  in  this  fluid  alone,  or  in  other 
parts  of  the  body  at  the  same  time  :  The  pres- 
ence of  this  substance,  1.  In  the  vessels  which 
ramify  in  carcinomatous  tumours,  or  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity.  2.  In  the  vessels  of  a  portion 
or  of  the  whole  of  an  organ,  to  the  former  of 
which  this  substance  is  exclusively  confined,  and 
can  be  traced  from  the  trunks  into  the  branches 
and  capillaries.  3.  In  vessels  having  no  direct 
communication  with  an  organ  affected  with  the 
same  disease  ;  as,  for  example,  when  it  is  con- 
fined to  a  small  extent  of  the  vena  portae  ;  and, 
lastly,  in  blood  which  has  been  effused  into  the 
cellular  tissue,  and  on  the  surface  of  organs. 

Dr.  Carswell  farther  observes,  that  the  divis- 
ions of  the  vascular  system,  in  which  the  carci- 
nomatous substance  has  been  observed,  are  the 
venous  and  capillary ;  and  that  in  large  veins, 
such  as  the  vena  portae  and  its  branches,  the 
emulgent  vein,  &c.,  it  may  present  the  larda- 
ceous, mammary,  medullary,  or  ha;matoid  char 
acters,  all  in  the  same  venous  trunk. 

The  formation  of  these  varieties  of  carcinoma 
in  the  blood  is  a  curious  and  particularly  inter 
esting  fact,  more  especially  as  bearing  upon  the 
long-disputed  question  whether  cancer  is  a  lo- 
cal or  a  constitutional  disease.  Dr.  Carswell 
believes  that  when  the  disease  takes  place  in  the 
intimate  structure  or  on  the  free  surface  of  or- 
gans, its  material  element  is  soparntcd  from  the 
blood,  and  deposited  under  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances which  modify  its  form,  bulk,  colour,  nii.l 
consistence.  He  cannot,  therefore,  imitate  snnw 
pathologists,  who  reganl  the  seat  of  thr  two 
principal  varieties  of  carcinoma  as  linulc*!  to  nny 
one  tis.sue,  or  who  refer  its  origin  t"  •"'  """  ' 
fication  of  structure  or  special  ' 
and,  with  respect  to  the  cystic  (»m 
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noma,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Hodgkin  (see  Med. 
Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.,  p.  292),  he  remarks,  that 
the  presence  of  cysts  in  the  liver,  walls  of  the 
stomach,  lungs,  kidneys,  brain,  lymphatic  glands, 
spleen,  and  blood,  is  not  to  be  detected  at  any 
period  of  the  development  of  carcinoma,  and, 
therefore,  when  they  do  occur  in  other  organs, 
as  the  ovaries,  testes,  mammae,  &c.,  they  must 
be  regarded  as  a  mere  coincidence,  or  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  disease,  and  not  as  a  cause  or 
necessary  condition  of  it.  (See  CarswelVs  Illus- 
trations of  the  Elem.  Forms  of  Disease,  fasc.  2.) 
The  latter  conclusion,  I  believe,  has  long  been 
the  prevailing  one.  We  find  it  adopted  by  Home, 
Abeniethy,  and  Travers.  The  latter  remarks : 
"Within  the  wall  of  the  tubercle,  one  or  more 
cysts,  containing  a  dark  yellow  or  coflfee-brown 
fluid,  are  sometimes  met  with,  but  are  often  not 
present."  (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.,  p. 
209.) 

Cruveilhier  regards  all  organic  transformations 
and  degenerations  as  exclusively  ihe  result  of 
the  deposition  of  morbid  products  in  the  cellular 
element  of  organs,  and  he  believes  that  their 
tissus  propres  are  incapable  of  undergoing  any  or- 
ganic lesion  except  hypertrophy  and  atrophy. 
But  this  view  has  been  proved  by  Dr.  Carswell 
to  be  incorrect,  who  shows  that  in  the  liver  and 
stomach  carcinoma  can  be  distinctly  seen  to  form 
in  the  molecular  structure  or  proper  tissue. 

The  form  assumed  by  the  carcinomatous  mat- 
ter seems  to  Dr.  Carswell  to  be  determined,  in 
a  great  measure,  by  external  circumstances. 
The  globular  shape  mostly  occurs  in  organs  pos- 
sessing uniform  density,  and  in  parts  submitted 
on  all  sides  to  equal  pressure.  On  natural  and 
accidental  serous  surfaces,  although  the  deposite 
may  be  at  first  globular,  it  frequently  becomes 
pyriform,  either  on  account  of  the  mod.e  of  its  at- 
tachment, or  of  less  resistance  being  made  to  its 
growth  in  one  direction  than  another.  It  as- 
sumes a  fungiform  shape  when  placed  in  circum- 
stances facilitating  its  lateral  or  retarding  its 
anterior  development,  as  when  it  meets  with  a 
dense,  unyielding  substance  during  its  progress,  or, 
having  pierced  the  skin,  is  subjected  to  pressure. 
When  accumulated  in  separate  portions  of  the 
cellular  tissue  into  rounded  masses,  grouped  to- 
gether, and  included  within  a  common  capsule, 
it  generally  presents  a  lobulated  appearance,  and, 
in  the  submucous  tissue  in  particular,  it  fre- 
quently exhibits  the  cauliflower  or  mulberry  ap- 
pearance.    (See  CarswelVs  Illustrations,  &c.) 

This  eminent  pathologist  next  notices  the 
stratiform  arrangement  of  carcinomatous  matter, 
as  principally  met  with  in  the  subserous  cellular 
tissue,  and  frequently  in  the  form  of  thin  circular 
patches,  varying  from  the  breadth  of  a  pin's  head 
to  an  inch  or  more.  The  ramiform  arrangement 
and  modifications  of  it  seem  to  him  to  depend 
upon  the  carcinomatous  matter  being  contained 
in  the  veins,  lymphatics,  or  lacteals. 

With  respect  to  bulU,  Dr.  Carswell  explains 
that  the  quantity  of  carcinomatous  matter  de- 
posited in  the  molecular  structure,  or  on  the  free 
surface  of  organs,  is  extremely  various,  but  per- 
haps never  so  great  in  the  former  as  in  the  lat- 
ter. In  the  liver  it  may  vary  from  the  size  of  a 
pin's  head  to  that  of  an  orange.  In  more  yield- 
ing organs,  as  the  lungs,  testes,  and  even  the 
mammae,  it  may  equal  in  bulk  the  head  of  an  in- 
fant or  of  an  adult,  as  exemphfied  in  a  cast  pre- 
served at  University  College,  London ;  and,  in 
the  intermuscular  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tis- 
sue, its  bulk  is  sometimes  still  more  considei  able. 


Dr.  Carswell  very  properly  draws  the  atten- 
tion of  his  reader  to  the  influence  of  pressure  in 
promoting  or  retarding  the  development  of  car- 
cinomatous tumours.  While  their  progress  out- 
ward is  resisted  by  an  unyielding  fibrous  mem- 
brane, they  often  remain  for  a  considerable  time 
nearly  stationary ;  but,  directly  this  obstacle  is 
removed,  they  acquire  a  rapid  increase  of  bulk, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  skin  ulcerates,  they  often 
protrude  in  the  shape  of  enormous  fungi. 

The  carcinomatous  swellings  which  attain  a 
very  considerable  size  are  not  those  of  a  scir- 
rhous, but  of  a  medullary  texture.  In  fact,  as 
Dr.  Carswell  observes,  the  latter  possess  within 
themselves  the  power  of  increasing  to  an  almost 
unlimited  extent.  It  is  to  the  vascular  organi- 
zation of  such  tumours  that  the  rapidity  of  their 
growth,  and  their  frequently  great  bulk,  are  to 
be  attributed.  A  boy  came  to  the  North  London 
Hospital  with  a  medullary  tumour,  about  the 
size  of  an  orange,  situated  over  the  lower  costa 
of  the  scapula :  in  ten  days  it  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  axilla,  reaching  partly  over  its  anterior 
margin,  as  well  as  very  deeply  into  it. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  Laennec's  doctrine 
that  the  consistence  of  cancer  varies,  and  that  it 
is  greater  in  the  early  than  the  late  stage.  The 
term  scirrhus,  implying  induration,  is  commonly 
employed  to  express  the  early,  or  occult  stage 
of  cancer,  while  a  softer  condition  of  the  part  or 
tumour  is  frequently  conceived  to  indicate  a  more 
advanced  period  of  the  disease.  But,  as  Dr. 
Carswell  remarks,  the  degree  of  consistence  of 
carcinomatous  formations  is  not  an  invariable 
character  of  a  particular  stage  of  the  develop 
ment ;  for,  when  first  perceptible,  they  may  bo 
as  hard  as  cartilage,  soft  as  brain,  or  fluid  a$ 
cream ;  or  they  may  become  soft  or  fluid,  after 
having  remained  for  a  certain  time  in  a  state  of 
hardness. 

The  variety  in  the  consistence  of  carcinoma 
tons  formations  is  ascribed  by  Dr.  Carswell  to 
the  following  circumstances  :  1.  The  nature  of 
the  organ  in  which  the  carcinomatous  deposite 
is  contained.  2.  The  elementary  composition  ot 
the  deposite.  3.  The  subsequent  changes,  oc- 
curring either  in  the  deposite  itself,  or  the  tissues 
with  which  it  is  in  contact. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  scirrhous  and  me- 
dullary deposites,  published  by  Lobstein  ( Traite 
de  Anat.  Pathol),  seventy-two  grains  of  scirrhous 
breast  contained  : 

Albumen 2  grs 

Gelatine 20 

Fibrine 20 

Fluid  fatty  matter   .        ,        .    10 
Water 20 

72 
Seventy  grains  of  scirrhous  uterus  contained  , 

Gelatine 15  grs. 

Fibrine 10 

Fatty  matter    .        .        .        .10 
Water 35 


70 
In  the  early  stage  of  medullary  cancer,  the  tu 
mour  contained  a  greater  quantity  of  gelatine 
than  albumen  ;  and  in  the  more  advanced  stage, 
when  the  carcinomatous  matter  was  of  the  con- 
sistence of  soft  brain,  the  albumen  was  much 
more  abundant  than  the  gelatine.  This  state- 
ment is  worthy  of  attention,  now  that  medullary 
tumours  are  frequently  termed  albuminmis. 
According  to  the  important  researches  of  Pra 
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.'ossor  Carswell,  when  we  examine  anatomically 
I  mass  of  carcinomatous  matter  contained  in  a 
iurge  vein,  or  situated  on  the  surface  of  a  serous 
nembrane,  in  loose  cellular  tissue,  or  on  the  sur- 
ace  of  a  sore  or  cicatrix,  we  find  it  composed  of 
he  following  elements  in  various  proportions, 
-  iz.,  carcinomatous  matter,  cellular,  fibrous,  and 
-erous  tissues,  and  bloodvessels.     The  carcino- 
matous matter  almost  always   forms  by  far  the 
reater  bulk  of  the  disease.    If  its  consistence 
■e  considerable,  it  presents  a  uniform  granular 
>r  radiated  arrangement ;  if  soft,  a  lobulated  one. 
The  cellular  tissue  is  often  in  small  quantity,  and 
^o  fine  as  not  to  be  perceptible  till  the  carcino- 
jiatous  matter  has  been  separated  from  it  by 
ressure  or   maceration.      The    carcinomatous 
natter  is  enclosed  in  it,  and  separated  by  it  mto 
ranules,  lobules,  tScc.     These  it  intersects  in 
arious  directions,  and  it  serves  to  conduct  the 
vessels  which  administer  to  the  nutrition  and 
/rowth  of  the  disease.     The  fibrous  tissue  is  less 
irequently  an  element  of  carcinoma  on  the  sur- 
faces of  organs  ;  but  the  serous  is  often  present, 
either  rendering  the  carcinomatous  matter  en- 
cysted, or  forming  cysts  in  it  of  various  sizes, 
filled  with  gelatinous,  albuminous,  or  other  fluid. 
When  carcinomatous  matter  is  deposited  in  the 
molecular  structure  of  organs,  the  quantity  of 
cellular  and  fibrous  tissues  intersecting  it  in  va- 
rious directions  is  sometunes  very  considerable. 
(See   CarswelVs   Illustrations    of  the   Elementary 
Forms  of  Disease,  p.  3.) 

In  true  scirrhus  the  traces  of  vascularity  are 
very  faint,  but  in  medullary  cancer  the  adventi- 
tious membranes  possess  a  high  degree  of  vascu- 
larity. The  vessels  ramifying  in  them  are  not 
only  numerous,  but  large.  By  some  they  have 
been  considered  principally  arterial ;  by  others, 
venous.  Dr.  Hodgkin  is  not  able  to  decide  to 
which  class  of  vessels  they  are  most  nearly  alli- 
ed. These  newly-formed  vessels,  though  large 
and  numerous,  are  extremely  weak  and  tender, 
and  derive  little  or  no  support  from  the  structure 
by  which  they  are  surrounded.  Hence  they  are 
liable  to  give  way  at  numerous  points,  whence 
proceed  those  frequent  and  extensive  hemorrha- 
ges which  have  led  to  the  disease,  being  some- 
times named  fungus  haematodes.  (See  Hodgkin 
in  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.,  p.  334.)  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Carswell,  the  vessels  of  cephaloma, 
or  medullary  cancer,  vary  in  diameter  from  the 
breadth  of  a  hair  to  that  of  a  line,  and  present 
that  peculiarity  of  distribution  always  more  or 
less  conspicuous  in  newly-formed  vessels,  name- 
ly, the  ramifications  of  which  they  are  composed 
communicate  with  a  common  trunk  at  its  oppo- 
site extremities,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  he- 
patic and  abdominal  divisions  of  the  vena  portee 
do  with  the  trunk  of  this  vessel.  They  are  fre- 
quently varicous,  and  seem  to  Dr.  Carswell  to 
partake  more  of  the  venous  than  the  arterial 
character.  He  describes  them  as  formed  apart 
from  the  vascular  system  of  the  surrounding  tis- 
sues, and  constituting  the  proper  circulation  of  ce- 
phal6ma.  "  The  communication  which  exists 
between  these  vessels  and  those  of  the  organ  in 
which  the  cephalomatous  substance  is  contain- 
ed is  frequently  very  imperfect,  a  circumstance 
which,  together  with  the  delicacy  of  their  struc- 
ture, renders  them  extremely  liable  to  congestion 
and  rupture.  The  most  minute  divisions  of  these 
vessels  terminate  by  penicillated  extremities  in 
the  carcinomatous  matter,  where  they  commu- 
nicate with  veins  and  arteries  belonging  to  the 
afiected  organ.    The  latter  vessels,  which  may 


be  said  to  form  the  collateral  circulation  of  cephal- 
oma, are  seldom  so  conspicuous  as  the  former; 
but  there  are  cases  in  which  they  appear  to  con- 
stitute the  greater  part  of  the  vascular  structure 
of  the  disease."  The  branches  seen  in  scir- 
rhus or  scirrhoma  are  only  those  of  the  vessels 
of  neighbouring  tissues,  which  have  become  en 
closed  within  the  heterologous  substance.  ("See 
CarswelVs  Illustrations  of  the  Elementary  Forms 
of  Disease,  p.  3.) 

Nerves  have  never  been  detected  in  any  of  the 
varieties  of  carcinoma  as  a  new  formation ;  but 
they  are  sometimes  included  within  agglomera- 
ted tumours,  or  even  in  a  single  tumour  that  has 
happened  to  form  in  a  situation  through  which 
they  pass.  (76.)  Dr.  Hodgkin  is  not  aware  that 
even  a  single  nervous  fibril  has  ever  been  dis- 
covered in  the  essential  part  of  the  adventitious 
growth.  (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.,  p.  336.) 
But,  though  the  substance  of  medullary  cancer 
IS  not  supplied  with  nerves,  the  nerves  may  be- 
come the  seat  of  the  disease.  This  has  often 
been  noticed  in  the  optic  nerves.  (See  Wardrop 
on  Fungus  Hcematodes.)  M.  Jules  Cloquet  re- 
cords an  instance  in  which  a  cancerous  tumour 
was  situated  in  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  imme- 
diately below  the  quadratus  muscle.  At  some 
points  it  was  very  firm,  at  others  soft,  while  in 
particular  parts  of  it  there  was  an  obscure  feel 
of  fluctuation.  Its  colour  was  a  brownish  red, 
and  its  surface  streaked  with  turgid  capillary 
vessels.  Some  of  the  posterior  filaments  of  the 
sciatic  nerve  passed  behind  the  tumour,  and  were 
separated  from  one  another  on  a  level  with  it, 
but  without  any  perceptible  change  in  their  or- 
ganization ;  all  the  others  were  lost  in,  and  con- 
founded with  the  adventitious  growth,  which 
consisted  of  the  scirrhous  and  cerebriform  mat- 
ters blended  together,  and  presenting  a  marbled 
appearance.  (See  Jules  Cloquet,  Pathologic  Chir,, 
p.  187,  4to,  Paris,  1831.) 

Mr.  Caesar  Hawkins  concurs  with  the  obser- 
vations made  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  M.  Andral, 
and  Professor  Carswell,  that  cancer  and  ence- 
phaloid  tumours  are  allied  to  one  another,  so  that 
the  two  structures  may  be  found  together,  or  a 
tumour  of  one  kind  removed  from  a  part,  may 
be  followed  in  the  same  place  by  another  of  the 
opposite  kind.  "  Even  the  local  cancer  of  the 
scrotum  may  be  succeeded  by  fungus  haema 
todes;  for  a  case  of  chimney-sweeper's  cancer 
has  been  published  by  Mr.  Langstaft',  which  was 
operated  upon,  and  the  patient  died  of  fungus 
haematodes  of  the  os  innominatum,  lumbar  glands, 
and  liver."  (See  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  August,  1834, 
p.  681.)  I  have  heard  of  several  other  cases  con- 
firming the  truth  of  this  observation ;  and  one  I 
saw  myself,  in  a  patient  of  the  Bloomsbury  Dis  - 
pensary. 

Mr.  Hawkins  justly  observes  that  some  part.-* 
are  more  liable  to  one  form  of  cancer  than  an- 
other. Thus  scirrhus  is  common  in  the  breast, 
but  fungus  hajmatodes  (medullary  cancer)  rare; 
while  the  latter  disease  is  frequent  in  the  testi- 
cle, and  the  scirrhus  variety  of  cancer  rarely  seen 
in  it.  Fungus  haematodes  of  a  muscle,  or  other 
soft  texture,  runs  a  different  course  from  tlie 
same  disease  in  a  bone ;  and  cancer  is  modified, 
according  as  it  occurs  in  the  breast,  stomach,  or 
uterus.  In  the  skin,  particularly,  a  considerable 
difference  is  observed  in  its  appearancr.  prog- 
ress, and  degree  of  malignancy,  from  cancer  pt 
other  parts  ;  and  even  different  parts  of  the  sKin 
are,  in  some  respect.s,  differently  affected.  (See 
Hawkins,  Op.  et.  vol.  cit.,  p.  683.) 
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EXTERNAL   CHARACTERS   OF    SCIRRHUS. 

It  was  a  remark  made  by  Sir  Everard  Home, 
that  when  the  disease  originates  by  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  glandular  structure  of  the  breast  be- 
coming hard,  it  may  be  readily  distinguished  by 
the  hard  part  never  having  been  perfectly  cir- 
cumscribed, and  giving  more  the  feel  of  a  knot 
in  the  gland  itself  than  of  a  substance  distinct 
from  it.  The  disease  begins  at  a  small  spot,  and 
extends  from  it  in  all  directions  like  rays  from  a 
centre.  This  is  one  feature  distinguishing  this 
disease  from  many  others,  which  at  their  first 
attack  involve  a  considerable  portion,  if  not  the 
whole  of  the  part  in  which  they  occur.  Aber- 
nethy  conceived  that,  though  a  true  scirrhus 
might  be  checked,  it  could  not  be  made  to  re- 
cede by  the  treatment  which  lessens  other  swell- 
ings. On  this  point,  however,  he  was  not  posi- 
tive ;  for  other  surgeons  had  informed  him  that 
diseases  wliich  eventually  proved  to  be  cancer- 
ous had  been  considerably  lessened  by  local  treat- 
ment. It  is  to  be  recollected,  however,  that  some 
tumours  which  end  in  cancer  are  not  from  the 
first  of  this  nature ;  consequently,  in  their  earlier 
stages,  they  may  yield,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  lo- 
cal applications,  but  completely  resist  them  after 
the  cancerous  deposite  has  begun.  Still  we  have 
the  authority  of  Young,  Recamier,  Carswell,  and 
others,  for  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  cancer  may 
be  retarded  by  methodical  pressure,  and  some- 
times the  disease  even  cured.  Perhaps,  there- 
fore, to  assert  that  a  scirrhus  swelling  is  abso- 
lutely incapable  of  any  diminution,  would  not  be 
correct.  We  lately  had  a  woman  in  the  North 
London  Hospital  whose  breast  I  removed  on  ac- 
count of  a  true  scirrhus.  The  disease  unfortu- 
nately returned  in  the  form  of  hard  tubercles  in 
the  skin,  as  well  as  induration  of  the  glands  of 
the  axilla  and  above  the  clavicle.  Now,  in  this 
instance,  the  hard  masses  in  the  skin  were  ob- 
served to  be  much  smaller  at  some  periods  than 
others.  A  scirrhous  tumour  is  sometimes  sur- 
lounded  by  more  or  less  inflammation  of  the  ad- 
jacent textures ;  and,  upon  the  subsidence  of  it, 
the  swelling  will,  of  course,  appear  lessened. 
Notwithstanding  these  circumstances,  the  back- 
wardness of  a  scirrhous  swelling  to  be  dispersed 
or  diminished  may  be  set  down,  without  risk  of 
inaccuracy,  as  one  of  its  most  confirmed  features. 

Another  character  of  scirrhus  is  to  involve  the 
contiguous  textures  in  the  same  diseased  action. 
The  skin,  the  cellular  tissue,  the  muscles,  the 
periosteum,  &c.,  all  become  imphcated,  sooner 
or  later,  if  they  are  in  the  vicinity  of  scirrhous 
cancer.  In  this  respect  Abernethy  recognised 
one  difference  of  it  from  medullary  cancer,  which 
is  propagated  along  the  absorbent  system,  while 
the  parts  immediately  in  contact  with  the  enlar- 
ged glands  do  not  generally  assume  the  same 
diseased  action. 

As  a  scirrhous  tumour  increases,  it  generally, 
thc?igh  not  constantly,  becomes  unequal  upon  its 
surface,  so  that  this  inequality  has  been  consid- 
ered characteristic  of  the  disease.  The  circum- 
stances influencing  the  shape  of  the  carcinoma- 
tous deposite,  according  to  Professor  Carswell's 
views,  I  have  already  explained :  they  prove  that 
the  mere  shape  of  the  swelling  is  not  a  criterion 
of  its  nature. 

Abernethy  pointed  out  the  error  of  dwelling 
too  much  on  lancinating  pain  as  a  test  of  a  scir- 
rhous tumour :  first,  because  it  does  not  prevail 
in  every  case,  or  in  every  stage  of  cases  in  which 
it  does  occur;  and,  secondly,  because  it  is  a 


symptom  attending  other  tumours  which  are  un- 
like scirrhus  in  structure.  (See  Abernethy' s  Sur- 
gical Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  69,  &cc.)  M.  Begin  agrees 
with  Abernethy,  that  lancinating  pain  is  by  no 
means  a  characteristic  sign  of  cancer;  and  it 
seems  to  him  only  to  take  place  under  circum- 
stances where  the  disease  is  situated  in  an  organ 
which  is  penetrated  or  surrounded  by  a  greater 
or  lesser  number  of  nerves  derived  from  the  me- 
dulla spinalis,  and  suffering  irritation.  This  hap- 
pens especially  in  cancer  of  the  breast,  face,  limbs, 
and  neck  of  the  womb.  As  for  cancer  (medulla 
ry?)  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  spleen,  and  lungs,  it  is 
alleged  by  M.  Begin  scarcely  ever  to  produce  any 
lancinating  pain,  except  w^hen  the  disease  has 
extended  beyond  the  parenchymatous  structure. 
(See  Did.  de  M6d.  et  de  Chir.  Pratiques,  t.  iv.,  p. 
434.)  The  fact  of  scirrhous  tumours  being  often 
unaccompanied  by  such  pain  is  now  so  famil- 
iarly known,  that  I  shall  merely  add  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Travers  on  this  interesting  point.  "  Not 
unfrequently  (says  he)  the  scirrhous  tumour  is 
perfectly  inert,  from  the  period  of  its  formation 
to  the  close  of  life,  undergoing  very  slight,  if  any 
increase,  and  giving,  when  mental  apprehension 
is  appeased,  no  trouble  to  the  subject  of  it.  A 
lady  now  under  my  observation  has  been  many 
years  so  situated,  enjoying  uninterrupted  healtli, 
though  considerably  above  70  years  of  age.  The 
tumour  is  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  has  the 
genuine  scirrhous  character.  She  takes  sarsa- 
parilla  as  a  beverage ;  and  the  probability  is,  that 
what  in  no  degree  affects  her  health  will  not 
eventually  shorten  her  life.  (See  Med.  Chir. 
Trans.,  vol.  xv.,  p.  214.) 

Scirrhous  tumours  are  mostly  developed  slow- 
ly, without  any  perceptible  increase  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  part,  unless  the  textures,  among 
wliich  the  cancerous  deposite  lies,  happen  to  be 
the  seat  of  inflammation.  As  for  the  heterolo- 
gous substance  itself,  M.  Begin  correctly  regards 
it  as  a  kind  of  foreign  body,  which  may  mechani- 
cally irritate  the  organs  and  textures  in  or  among 
which  it  is  placed,  or  more  or  less  seriously  im- 
pede their  functions,  so  that  when  these  are  ol 
first-rate  importance  in  the  economy,  the  result 
is  inevitably  fatal. 

A  scirrhous  swelling  rarely,  or,  I  may  say,  nev- 
er acquires  the  magnitude  which  the  generality 
of  other  swellings  are  disposed  to  attain.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  it  usually  increases 
from  the  size  of  a  marble  until  it  acquires  two  or 
three  inches  in  diameter ;  "  for  it  rarely  happens 
that  the  true  scirrhous  tubercle  increases  to  a 
very  considerable  bulk,  and  this  circumstance  is 
one  of  its  criteria."  (See  Lectures,  tfc,  vol.  ii., 
p.  177.)  Many  scirrhi  are  even  attended  with  a 
diminution  or  atrophy  of  the  part.  The  pressure 
of  the  heterologous  deposite  on  the  surrounding 
textures  fully  explains  their  occasional  removal 
and  annihilation. 

By  some  writers  unacquainted  with  the  patho- 
logical anatomy  of  scirrhus,  it  has  been  asserted 
that  tumour  is  not  an  essential  character  of  the 
disease.  Now  this  observation  is  only  correct  in 
a  certain  sense.  "  It  is  true  (says  Sir  Charles 
Bell)  that  there  is  not  always  an  increase  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  whole  breast :  on  the  contrary, 
true  carcinoma  is  often  accompanied  with  a  con- 
traction and  diminution  of  the  general  bulk.  But 
w^hat  is  tnie  of  the  breast  or  mamma  is  not  true 
of  the  tumour ;  for  the  proper  structure  of  the 
gland  either  shrinks  or  is  compressed ;  and  some 
times  the  surrounding  fat  is  diminished  by  ab 
sorption,  so  that  the  whole  mass  is  less  than  the 
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natural  breast,  or  than  what  the  breast  was  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  disease.  But  still 
the  diseased  part  is  properly  a  tumour;  there  we 
see  an  increased  mass,  a  preternatural  growth, 
or  new  matter,  corresponding  to  the  old  defini- 
tion morbosum  angmentum.  But  farther,  and  in 
respect  to  the  adipous  membrane,  the  fat  is  not 
always  diminished  in  carcinoma  mammae,  but 
sometimes  quite  the  contrary  ;  and  this  difFer- 

•  nee  in  it  will  sometimes  produce  a  variety  in 

•  he  external  character,  vvhen  there  is  none  in 
the  disease  actually,  or  in  the  internal  structure. 
Sometimes,  from  the  diminution  of  fat,  the  irreg- 
ular tuberculated  structure  of  this  disease  will 
be  apparent  to  the  eye  and  to  the  touch,  while 
in  another  patient  the  breast  will  be  large,  full, 
and  smooth,  only  marked  more  than  naturally 
with  large  blue  veins,  and  having  an  ulcer  like  a 
hole  dug  in  the  centre  of  the  breast."  (See  Med. 
Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xii.,  p.  220.) 

A  truly  scirrhous  tumour  of  the  breast,  capa- 
ble of  changing  into  open  cancerous  ulceration, 
and  of  a  certain  size,  is  described  by  Sir  Edward 
Home  as  hard,  heavy,  and  closely  connected 
with  the  mammary  gland,  and,  when  moved,  the 
whole  gland  moves  along  with  it.  When,  in- 
deed, all  the  following  characters  are  present,  no 
doubt  can  exist  about  the  nature  of  the  disease : 
an  early  puckering  of  the  integuments ;  a  dull 
brown,  or  leaden-coloured  appearance  of  them ; 
a  knotted,  uneven  feel  of  the  swelling ;  occasion- 
al darting  pains  in  it ;  an  early  fixed  attachment 
of  it  to  the  skin  above,  and  pectoral  muscle  un- 
derneath ;  and  a  retraction  of  the  nipple.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  Charles  Bell,  it  is  the  ligamentous 
bands  which  produce  the  retraction  of  the  nipple, 
by  extending  between  its  ducts,  and  destroying 
its  spongy  texture.  (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol. 
xii.,  p.  233.) 

Mr.  Travers's  description  of  the  external  char- 
acters of  scirrhus  is  one  of  the  best  which  I  am 
acquainted  with.  "  Hardness  (says  he),  with 
increase  of  weight,  inelasticity  or  toughness  in 
some  cases,  knotty  or  craggy  induration  in  oth- 
ers. Circumscription  and  mobility  beneath  the 
skin  in  its  earhest  stage,  but  not  to  such  a  de- 
gree in  the  subjacent  bed  as  to  allow  of  the  fin- 
gers passing  beneath  the  tumour  and  turning  its 
edge  upward.  Next,  i.  e.,  in  the  second  stage, 
close  adhesion  to  the  tegument,  and  such  incor- 
poration with  the  glandular  organ  in  which  it  is 
seated  as  to  have  no  mobihty  but  that  of  the 
f  land  itself  upon  the  parts  beneath.  The  adhe- 
sion of  the  skin  either  stretches,  or  partially  re- 
tracts and  puckers  it,  according  to  the  smooth  or 
unequal  surface  of  the  tumour,  or  to  the  close  or 
loose  attachment  and  particular  conformation  of 
the  integument  at  the  spot,  as,  for  example,  next 
the  nipple,  and  at  a  distance  from  it,  or  beneath 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pylorus  or  rectum, 
and  the  common  integument  of  the  body.  Third 
stage :  contraction  and  diminution  by  pressure 
of  volume  in  the  gland  as  the  tumour  increases. 
Abrupt  projection  of  one  large,  coloured  tubercle, 
sometimes  of  several  smaller  tubercles  or  nod- 
ules. Irreducibleness  of  volume  and  hardness 
by  topics  or  medicine.  Transient  pains,  which 
have  been  hitherto  obscure  and  occasional,  now 
more  distinct  and  frequent,  like  the  pricking  of  a 
sharp  instrument,  with  a  sense  of  heat  or  burn- 
ing. Dusky  or  livid  red  colour  of  the  skin,  with 
resplendent  tension.  Excoriation  or  cracking  of 
the  skin  at  the  summit  or  base  of  the  tubercles, 
and  fungous  elevations,  with  ichorous  and  sani- 
ous  oozing.    Neither  of  these  signs  is  individu- 


ally diagnostic."  (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol 
XV.,  p.  205.)  To  continue  the  same  gentleman's 
description,  the  ulcerative  process  at  length  opens 
the  tumour,  where  the  cracked  and  livid  integu- 
ment, previously  exuding  a  sanious  ichor,  is  most 
prominent,  and  the  external  opening  is  some- 
times enlarged  by  a  partial  sloughing  of  the  in 
tegument.  Suppuration  now  takes  place  in  the 
surrounding  cellular  membrane,  and,  as  granu- 
lations spring  up  luxuriantly  from  the  sides,  the 
centre  of  the  tumour  gapes,  and  becomes  a  cav- 
ity more  or  less  considerable.  The  granulations 
have  a  spongy  or  fungoid  character,  and  are  so 
elevated  and  broadly  everted  as  to  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  additional  depth  and  breadth  to  the 
sore.  *'  As  the  sloughing  process  enlarges  and 
deepens  the  centre,  the  disease  becomes  exceed- 
ingly offensive  ;  and  although  granulations  con- 
tinue sprouting  circumferentially  at  the  same 
time,  they  have  not  the  power  of  maintaining  their 
vitality.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  attempt  to  preserve 
the  ulcer  from  foulness  and  fetor  by  detergent 
applications;  we  can  render  it  clean,  but  in  a 
day  or  two  the  newly-cleansed  surface  ulcerates 
afresh  instead  of  advancing  towards  cicatriza- 
tion." (Trav.  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.,  p. 
211.)  JEie  adds,  that  in  scirrhus  it  is  not  suppu- 
ration which,  as  in  scrofulous  and  other  tu- 
mours, brings  the  disease  to  the  surface,  nor 
does  the  skin  ulcerate  until  after  the  scirrhus. 
"  Encompassed  by  a  dense  wall,  the  centre  breaks 
up  by  ulceration,  constituting  the  state  of  occult 
cancer.  Indeed,  the  scirrhus  is  seldom  removed 
so  early  as  to  be  found  with  its  nucleus  unbro- 
ken." (P.  213.)  This  observation  agrees  with 
that  of  Laennec  respecting  the  softening  process, 
who  only  erred  in  representing  it  as  invariably 
taking  place. 

On  dissection,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  observes  that 
the  breast  is  one  solid  mass,  like  cartilage,  with 
very  little  vascularity  except  at  its  edges,  and  in- 
ternally fibrous.  When  the  breast  has  acquired 
any  magiiitude,  he  says  there  is  generally  an 
opening  in  it,  in  which  case  it  has  the  appearance 
internally  of  being  worm-eaten  and  spongy.  In 
the  situation  of  the  ulceration  it  is  very  vascular, 
and  bloody  serum  is  met  with.  The  absorbent 
glands  put  on  the  same  character  as  the  scir- 
rhous breast.  The  cellular  membrane,  skin,  and 
muscles  are  also  affected.  Sometimes  the  dis 
eased  glands  above  the  clavicle  press  upon  the 
thoracic  duct,  and  thus  interrupt  the  transmis- 
sion of  chyle  into  the  blood.  Hence  the  appetite 
is  sometimes  voracious,  though  the  patient  is 
rapidly  wasting.  In  the  chest,  on  the  same  side 
as  the  disease,  hydrothorax  prevails,  and  the  ab- 
sorbents on  the  pleura  are  in  a  morbid  state,  and 
small  white  spots,  like  pins'  heads,  are  visible. 
Traces  of  scirrhous  disorder  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
hkewise  represents  as  occasionally  existing  in 
the  liver,  uterus,  &c. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  attempts  have  been 
made  by  Biett,  Dupuytren,  and  Alibert,  to  prop- 
agate the  disease  by  inoculation,  but  always 
without  any  result  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  a 
virus.  The  fact  of  the  substance  of  cancer  bemg 
often  found  within  the  bloodvessels,  the  snmo 
heterologous  matter  as  is  (lci)()sited  out  of  them, 
sufficiently  proves  to  my  mind  that  the  disf  a«o 
is  constitutional,  and  dci)ends  upon  a  process  by 
which  the  adventitious  substance  is  formed  m  or 
from  the  blood  itpelf.  ,.  j    r 

I  once  attended  a  woman  who  died  of  cnncnr 
of  the  uterus,  and  in  the  same  room  was  hrr 
mother,  all  the  forepart  of  whowj  cho»t  w«h  in  a 
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most  mutilated  state  from  the  effects  of  slough- 
ing, by  which,  at  different  periods,  she  had  been 
freed  from  cancers  of  both  her  breasts.  Baron 
Dupuytren  believed  that  it  was  particularly  when 
the  cancerous  mass  was  encysted  that  the  whole 
of  it  was  capable  of  being  destroyed  by  gangrene, 
and  the  patient  completely  cured.  (See  Joum. 
Hebdomad,  de  Med.,  t.  iv.,  p.  38.)  Many  years 
ago,  Mr.  Cline  had  a  patient  in  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  in  whom  the  sloughing  process  went 
on  to  such  an  extent,  under  a  linseed  poultice, 
that  the  ulcer  afterward  healed  soundly.  "I 
have  seen  (says  Mr.  Travers)  more  than  one  case 
in  which  extensive  cicatrices  of  ulcers  existed, 
with  much  puckering  and  stretching  of  the  skin 
of  the  chest,  and  no  vestige  of  the  breast  remain- 
ed. In  one  of  the<e,  the  patient,  a  lady  in  Berk- 
shire, resisted  the  pressing  advice  of  a  consulta- 
tion of  London  surgeons  to  allow  the  extirpation 
of  the  tumour  many  years  since.  She  has  been 
in  the  constant  habit  of  taking  the  medicine  there 
prescribed,  the  extract  of  hemlock,  almost  ad  lib- 
itum. She  is  still  a  stout,  healthy-looking  person, 
as  formerly,  and  attributes  her  cure  to  the  medi- 
cine.    (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.,  p.  213.) 

Methodical  compression  was  first  recommend- 
ed and  practised  in  this  country,  as  a  means  of 
curing  cancer,  by  Young ;  and  the  same  practice 
was  afterward  put  to  the  test  of  experience  in 
the  Middlesex  Hospital,  from  which  institution 
the  report  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  tends  to  prove 
that  compression,  apphed  either  to  scirrhous  or 
to  ulcerated  cancer,  is  decidedly  hurtful.  MM. 
Breschet  and  Ferrus  also  came  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. (See  Diet,  de  Mid.,  1822.)  The  prin- 
cipal advocate  for  it  at  present  is  M.  Recamier, 
who  attributes  the  failures  of  it  in  the  Middlesex 
Hospital  to  its  not  having  been  apphed  in  a  suit- 
able manner,  nor  modified  according  to  the  sta- 
ges of  the  disease.  M.  Recamier  combines  like- 
wise the  administration  of  hemlock  with  a  very 
low  diet,  without  which,  he  observes,that  the  lat- 
ter medicine  produces  scarcely  any  effect.  (See 
Rdcherches  sur  le  Traitdment  du  Cancer  par  la  Com- 
pression, Simple  ou  Combinie,  8vo,  2  tomes,  Paris, 
1829.)  I  lately  tried  Recamier's  plan  in  a  case 
of  scirrhus  in  the  North  London  Hospital,  but 
it  seemed  only  to  accelerate  the  conversion  of 
the  disease  into  open  cancer. 

An  escharotic,  which  has  been  of  late  strongly 
recommended  for  cancerous  affections,  is  the 
chloride  of  zinc,  employed  in  the  form  of  paste. 
On  this  subject  my  friend,  Mr.  Crosse,  of  Nor- 
wich, observes,  "It  can,  of  course,  only  avail 
when  the  disease  is  still  local ;  but  the  cases  re- 
lated by  Drs.  Canquoin,  Ure,  and  Rioffrey,  many 
of  which  occurred  under  the  eye  of  most  able 
surgeons,  prove  that  this  escharotic  destroys  the 
scirrhous  tumour  speedily,  leaving  an  ulcerated 
surface,  which  often  readily  heals ;  and,  more- 
over, it  induces  no  danger  from  absorption,  which 
is  a  recommendation  not  possessed  by  the  arsen- 
ical paste."  The  cuticle  being  first  removed  by 
a  blister,  the  phagadenic  paste  is  apphed,  com- 
posed of  one  part  of  chloride  of  zinc  and  two  of 
sulphate  of  lime.  (See  Ure  in  Land.  Med.  Gaz., 
vol.  xviii.,  p.  287 ;  Conquoin,  Mim.  sur  un  Nou- 
veau  Mode  de  Traitdment  des  Affections  Cancereuses, 
Paris,  1835  ;  and  Rifforey,  New  Treatment  of  Ma- 
lignant Diseases  and  Cancer,  Loud.,  1836.)  This 
writer  states  that  the  paste  not  only  destroys  the 
tumour,  but  purifies  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
He  uses  the  chloride  of  zinc,  mixed  with  differ- 
ent proportions  of  flonr,  and  has  applied  it  to  a 
tumour  on  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  and  also  to 
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the  OS  uteri,  with  a  good  result.  (See  also  /.  Gl 
Crosse  in  Prov.  Med.  Trans.,  vol.  v.,  p.  25.) 

Dr.  Ure,  in  some  observations  on  lupus,  recent- 
ly published,  communicates  the  following  partic- 
ulars respecting  the  chloride  of  zinc :  "  The  prep- 
aration of  the  chloride,  which  I  proposed  and  in- 
troduced into  practice  in  this  country,  differs  in 
a  most  important  feature  from  that  originally 
employed  by  M.  Conquoin.  The  wheaten  flour 
prescribed  in  the  French  formula  is  apt  to  en. 
velop  the  chloride  in  a  glutinous  dough,  which 
blunts  its  power,  or,  at  any  rate,  tends  to  confine 
its  action  to  the  particles  on  the  surface  of  the 
paste ;  but  the  anhydrous  gypsum  of  my  formu- 
la, while  it  can  exercise  no  chemical  action  upon. 
the  chloride,  forms  a  porous  medium,  through 
which  the  whole  of  the  particles  of  the  delites- 
cent chloride  may  transude  upon  the  morbid  al- 
buminous tissue,  with  the  effect  of  decomposing 
or  destroying  it  with  certainty,  to  any  definite 
depth.  This  preparation  of  mine  has  been  adopt- 
ed in  several  of  the  London  Hospitals,  and  has 
been  found  to  be  unfailing  in  its  escharotic  pow- 
ers." (See  Land.  Med.  Gaz.,  Dec.  3,  1836.)  The 
action  of  the  chloride,  and  also  of  the  nitrate  of 
zinc,  upon  albumen,  and  their  consequences  in. 
relation  to  the  albumen  of  cancer,  are  discover 
ies  to  which  this  gentleman  lays  claim.  (See 
Zinc.)— C] 

[Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  has  removed  three  hundred 
carcinomatous  breasts,  one  sixth  of  which  have 
been  permanently  successful,  no  return  of  the 
disease  having  occurred,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, which,  if  truly  carcinomatous,  is  unpre 
cedented. 

Dr.  Joseph  Parish,  of  Philadelpliia,  has  lefl  a 
valuable  paper  on  the  affections  of  the  mammae 
Uable  to  be  mistaken  for  cancer.  (See  iV.  A. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  v.,  p.  269 ;  and  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  same  journal,  p.  293,  will  be 
found  another  paper  by  Dr.  P.  on  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  cancer.) 

The  experience  of  Professors  Gibson,  Mott, 
M'Clellan,  Eve,  and,  indeed,  that  of  nearly  all 
from  whom  I  have  heard  among  American  sur 
geons,  in  operations  for  the  removal  of  cancer 
ous  mammae,  is,  that,  when  the  disease  has  been 
preceded  by  scirrhus,  and  especially  if  the  axil- 
lary glands  have  suffered,  the  carcinoma  has  re- 
turned in  some  of  the  glandular  tissues,  and  ul- 
timately been  fatal.  When,  however,  it  has  not 
been  preceded  by  scirrhus,  the  cure  by  excision 
is  often  found  to  be  permanent.  Dr.  Eve,  of 
Georgia,  has  lately  removed  a  cancerous  Up  by 
the  method  of  Velpeau,  extending  the  incision 
upon  the  interior  of  the  lip,  and  relying  upon  ef- 
fecting subsequent  union  between  the  skin  and 
mucous  membrane  by  the  continued  suture.  The 
operation  was  completely  successful,  though  the 
patient  was  of  very  advanced  age. — Reese.] 

[CANCRUM  ORIS.  It  is  a  perfect  specimen 
of  phagadenic  ulceration,  and  in  its  worst  forms 
not  unlike  hospital  gangrene,  as  I  have  seen  sev- 
eral deplorable  instances  of  It  also  resembles 
the  ulceration  and  sloughing  in  the  mouth  pro- 
duced by  mercury.  The  gangrenous  inflamma- 
tion of  the  pudenda  of  children  is  of  a  similar 
character.  (See Kinderwood  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans., 
vol.  vii.) 

The  disease  is  rarely  seen  in  adults,  but  most 
commonly  in  children  from  the  age  of  eighteen 
months  to  that  of  six  or  seven  years.  The  gums, 
as  well  as  the  lips  and  cheeks,  are  sometimes  af- 
fected, in  which  circumstance  the  teeth  are  gen- 
erally carious  and  loose.    The  ulceration  is  oc- 
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casionally  attended  with  abscesses,  vvhich  burst 
either  through  the  cheek,  lip,  or  just*  below  the 
jaw.  Exfoliations  are  not  unfrequent,  and,  when 
the  disease  is  neglected,  extensive  sloughing 
sometimes  happens. 

According  to  Dr.  Cuming,  in  most  instances 
the  ulceration,  commencing  in  the  gums,  extends 
to  the  lips  and  cheek,  but  sometimes  it  begins  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips  or  cheek,  and 
tnence  extends  to  the  gums.  This  disease  is  set 
down  by  Dr.  Cuming  as  most  frequently  making 
its  attack  during  the  period  of  the  first  dentition, 
though  often  met  with  in  children  between  three 
and  seven  years  of  age. 

"  When  the  disease  occurs  in  infants  on  the 
breast,  it  is  generally  attended  with  a  purphsh 
and  spongy  appearance  of  the  gums  and  roof  of 
the  mouth ;  and  the  ulceration,  which  lays  bare 
the  necks  of  the  teeth,  both  externally  and  inter- 
nally, is  of  a  greenish  or  ash-colour,  and  very 
much  disposed  to  bleed.  The  salivary  discharge 
is  increased ;  the  tongue  is  white ;  the  mouth 
i'eels  hot ;  the  bowels  are  for  the  most  part  con- 
lined  ;  and  the  child,  in  general,  labours  under  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  fever."  (See  Dublin 
Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iv.,  p.  331.)  Dr.  Cuming 
has  not  seen  this  form  of  the  disease  previously 
to  the  irruption  of  the  four  superior  incisors,  but 
he  has  frequently  seen  it  when  the  child  had 
only  six  or  eight  teeth ;  and  he  has  constantly 
observed  that,  when  it  occurs  thus  early,  it  is 
the  upper  gum  that  is  first  and  principally  at- 
tacked. This  appears  to  Dr.  Cuming  the  mild- 
est and  most  manageable  form  of  the  disease, 
and  he  describes  it  as  rarely  attended  with 
sloughing. 

The  second  variety  noticed  by  Dr.  Cuming 
occurs  in  children  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
months  and  seven  years.  The  ulceration  gener- 
ally begins  in  the  gums,  whence  it  extends  to 
the  lips  or  cheek.  Sometimes  it  is  of  an  acute, 
sometimes  of  a  chronic  nature,  and  attended,  ac- 
cordingly, with  more  or  less  sloughing.  In  the 
very  worst  forms,  however,  though  the  slough- 
ing is  considerable,  the  ulceration  is  always  pre- 
dominant.   {Op.  et.  vol.  cit.,  p.  341.) 

The  third  variety  described  by  Dr.  Cuming  is 
at  first  confined  principally  to  the  cheek  or  lips. 
It  begins  with  ulceration  of  their  membrane, 
which  is  soon  followed  by  that  hard,  red,  shi- 
ning, and  circumscribed  swelling,  which,  if  the 
disease  be  not  arrested,  will  speedily  pass  into 
gangrene.  In  this  variety  gangrene  predomi- 
nates over  ulceration,  and  the  constitutional  dis- 
turbance resulting  from  it  may  prove  fatal. 

Living  in  a  marshy  situation,  want  of  whole- 
some food,  and  inattention  to  cleanliness,  are 
conducive  to  this  disorder,  which  is  often  met 
with  in  houses  where  children  are  crowded  to- 
gether. One  of  the  worst  cases,  however,  which 
I  have  ever  seen,  was  in  a  child  of  an  opulent 
family  in  Essex.  The  complaint  is  sometimes 
suspected  to  be  contagious. 

The  first  or  mildest  form  is  well  known  gen- 
erally to  admit  of  being  cured  by  purgatives, 
aided  by  Mme  of  the  applications  presently  spe- 
cified. 

In  the  second  form.  Dr.  Cuming,  after  clearing 
out  the  bowels  with  a  brisk  cathartic,  confides 
chiefly  in  an  alterative  of  mild  mercurials  with 
aperients.  The  local  applications  preferred  by 
him  are  the  black  wa.sh,  and  a  dilute  solution  of 
muriatic  acid  in  honey.  When  the  ulcerated 
surface  is  in  contact  with  carious  or  loose  teeth, 
these  should  be  removed.    Dr.  Cuming  tried  the 
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liquor  arsenicalis  and  cold  salt-water  bath  with- 
out advantage. 

In  the  third  variety,  where  gangrene  is  pre- 
dominant, the  disease  mostly  proves  fatal.  Dr. 
Cuming  has  employed  various  local  appUcations,' 
such  as  the  mineral  acids,  dilute  and  pure,  the 
oxymel  seruginis,  the  butter  of  antimony,  solu- 
tion of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  the  black  wash,  &c., 
but  mostly  without  any  good  effect.  I  have  like- 
wise tried  all  these  applications  in  vain,  as  well 
as  solutions  of  the  chloride  of  soda  of  ditierent 
strength.  With  such  external  means,  cinchona, 
sulphate  of  quinine,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  opi- 
um, and  wine,  have  been  prescribed,  yet,  for  the 
most  part,  unavaihngly.  (See  Cuming  in  DMin 
Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iv.,  p.  343,  345.) 

The  treatment  recommended  by  Dease  con 


in  administering  muriatic  acid  internally, 
using  it  as  an  application  to  the  disease;  giving 
the  patient  a  nourishing  diet,  with  jelly,  wine, 
&c.,  and  occasionally  prescribing  an  emetic. 

In  the  worst  form  of  the  disease  I  have  found 
the  concentrated  nitric  acid  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful applications,  especially  when  assisted  with 
the  internal  exhibition  of  sulphate  of  quinine  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid. — C] 

[CARBUNCLE.  Besides  the  diffuse  forms 
of  gangrene  and  sphacelus  of  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue,  there  is  likewise  '•  a  circum- 
scribed fonn,  which  is  observed  in  furunculus, 
carbuncle,  or  anthrax.  The  great  accumulation 
of  blood,  and  the  still  greater  and  rapid  effusion 
of  serosity,  which  takes  place  in  these  circum- 
scribed acute  inflammatory  affections,  produce  a 
slate  of  extreme  induration  of  the  cellular  tissue, 
a  greater  or  lesser  portion  of  which,  being  thus 
as  if  strangulated,  dies  from  want  of  nutrition, 
becomes  separated  from  the  living  parts,  and  is 
expelled  in  the  form  of  a  gray  or  straw-coloured 
spongy  or  pulpy  mass,  through  an  opening  made 
in  the  skin  by  a  similar  process,  by  ulceration, 
or  a  surgical  operation."  (See  CurswelVs  Illus- 
trations oftfie  Elementary  Forms  of  Disease,  p.  7.) 

Anthrax,  or  common  carbuncle,  resembles  a 
boil  (see  Furnunculus)  in  being  attended  with 
gangrene  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue, 
and,  if  one  high  authority  can  be  credited,  of  cer- 
tain processes  of  that  texture  within  the  skin. 
(See  Dupuytren,  Clin.  Chir.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  109.)  It 
is  remarkable  for  constituting  a  circumscribed 
dark  red  or  livid  swelling,  accompanied  by  burn- 
ing heat,  stiffness,  and  for  soreness  in  the  part ; 
and  occurring  most  frequently  in  parts  of  the 
body  where  the  skin  is  thickest,  and  abounds 
most  in  those  processes  of  cellular  tissue  which 
are  described  by  Dupuytren  as  extending  be- 
tween its  areolae.  Thus  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
the  back,  the  spaces  over  the  scapulae,  the  sides 
of  the  chest,  and  the  nates,  are  the  ordinary  sit- 
uations of  anthrax. 

Anthrax  differs  from  a  boil  not  only  in  being 
of  more  considerable  size,  but  in  being  usually 
single,  and  bursting  by  several  sm;dl  apcntures  ; 
whereas  several  boils  frequently  form  toi^ethor 
or  occur  in  succession,  and  when  one  of  these 
tumours  bursts,  it  does  so  by  a  single  opening  Ji 
its  apex.  The  skin  which  covers  the  anthrax, 
and  especially  what  lies  over  its  centre,  is  of  a 
deeper  and  more  livid  red  colour  than  what  is 
seen  over  a  boil.  The  morlilied  cellular  tiNsue 
is  deeper  and  more  exlen.sive  in  anthrax  Ihaii  u 
boil,  in  which  it  forms  only  a  central  luirlriis  or 
core.  The  surface  of  the  tumour  is  llnllcr  timn 
that  of  a  boil,  which  always  risr.H  iii  a  rdiucai 
shape  above  the  level  of  the  skin,  while  its  haa9 
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does  not  penetrate  so  deeply  as  that  of  a  carbun- 
cle, which  is  a  great  deal  broader  than  the  more 
superficial  part  of  the  tumour.  It  is  the  nature 
of  anthrax  to  produce  gangrene  and  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and 
sometimes  a  destruction  of  even  the  subjacent 
muscles  and  deeper  textures,  the  mass  of  dead 
parts  constituting  frequently  a  slough  of  a  light- 
ish colour,  portions  of  which,  mixing  with  the 
discharge,  sometimes  communicate  to  it  an  ap- 
pearance compared  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  to  that 
of  flour  and  water.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
matter  is  bloody  and  sanious.  Boils  cliiefly  oc- 
cur in  children  and  young  plethoric  persons  ;  the 
anthrax  is  mostly  seen  in  subjects  beyond  the 
middle  period  of  hfe,  whose  constitutions  have 
been  seriously  impaired  by  intemperance  or  other 
causes. 

The  occurrence  of  anthrax  on  the  limbs  is  un- 
common. Mr.  Hunter,  however,  had  seen  the 
disease  so  situated  :  I  have  met  with  examples 
of  it  on  the  occiput,  side  of  the  neck,  in  various 
parts  of  the  back,  and  on  the  nates. 

Anthrax,  or  common  carbuncle,  is  essentially 
different  from  the  malignant  pustule,  so  frequent 
in  some  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  (see 
Larrey,  Mem.  de  Chir.  Militaire,  t.  i.,  p.  104,  &c.), 
in  not  being  contagious.  It  differs  also  from 
pestilential  and  malignant  carbuncle  (the  charbon 
of  French  pathologists)  in  the  same  important 
respect.  (See  Dupuytren,  Clin.  Chir.,  t.  iv.,  p. 
111.)  This  latter  also  regards  the  malignant 
pustule  and  pestilential  carbuncle  as  essentially 
gangrenous  diseases,  whereas  simple  anthrax 
seems  to  him  to  be  so  merely  from  strangulation 
of  the  processes  of  cellular  tissue  extending  into 
the  structure  of  the  true  skm.  The  correctness 
of  this  statement  seems  to  be  rather  doubtful, 
because  there  can  be  no  carbuncular  disease, 
whether  benign  or  malignant,  without  a  gan- 
grenous disorganization  of  the  cellular  tissue, 
and  the  influence  of  constitutional  causes.  This 
is  certain ;  but,  whether  constriction  of  the  in- 
flamed tissues,  as  alleged  by  Dupuytren,  be  the 
principal  cause  of  gangrene,  is  a  point  which  is 
far  less  clear.  We  find,  indeed,  that  it  is  the 
character  of  carbuncular  inflammations  first  to 
produce  sloughing  of  the  cellular  tissue,  even 
where  this  may  not  be  covered  by  any  dense  un- 
yielding parts,  though  occasionally  it  afterward 
destroys  all  textures  down  to  the  vertebrae  or 
scapulae  themselves.  The  gangrene,  I  should 
say,  is  independent  of  the  constriction  and  con- 
finement of  the  textures  affected. — C] 

[CARIES.  The  prominent  feature  both  of 
ulceration  and  caries  is  loss  of  substance  through 
absorption.  But,  as  Mr.  Mayo  properly  observes, 
**  caries  is  something  more  than  mere  absorption. 
When  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta  presses  against 
the  sternum  or  the  vertebrae,  the  bones  are  grad- 
aally  eaten  through;  they  are  partially  absorbed, 
but  they  are  not  carious.  When,  however,  the 
face  is  attacked  with  lupus,  and  the  ulcer,  spread- 
ing in  depth  and  breadth,  reaches  the  bones,  and 
they  become  excavated  simultaneously  with  the 
soft  parts  in  the  enlarging  ulcer,  the  osseous  tis- 
sue is  not  only  absorbed,  but  truly  carious.  In 
caries,  absorption  is  preceded  by  a  change  in  the 
bone,  which  (with  very  few  and  doubtful  excep- 
tions) has  a  well-marked  inflammatory  character. 
The  same  condition  exists  during  the  progress 
■of  the  absorption.  There  is  farther  present  an 
imperfect  restorative  action,  which  is  shown  in 
the  more  or  less  partial  growth  of  unwholesome 
granulations  from  the  ulcerated  surface.  Of 
fi6 
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these  changes,  the  inflamed  condition  of  the', 
bone  is  the  primary  and  most  important ;  the  ab« 
sorption  is  secondary  and  accidental.    Absorption 
may  be  prevented  by  subduing  the  inflammation, , 
or  may,  after  having  begun,  be  arrested,  and  thei 
crop  of  unwholesome  granulations  converted  inta! 
a  healthy  restorative  growth,  if  the  case  is  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  allow  of  the  suppression  of 
the  inflammatory  or  specific  action." 

Mr.  Mayo  enumerates  four  kinds  of  caries  :  1. 
Simple;  when,  in  a  person  of  sound  constitution^ 
a  state  of  unwholesome  and  protracted  inflam- 
mation is  set  up  in  a  bone  through  some  acci- 
dental local  cause.  2.  Syphilitic ;  when  a  dispo- 
sition to  a  specific  periosteal  inflammation  iaj 
produced  by  lues.  3.  Strumous;  when  the  scrof 
ulcus  diathesis  gives  origin  to  caries.  4.  Malig 
nant ;  when  the  bones  are  absorbed  in  the  spread 
of  malignant  ulcers.  (See  Outlines  of  Human 
Pathology,  p.  36.) 

According  to  Mr.  Mayo,  syphilitic  caries  be*! 
gins  with  inflammation  of  the  periosteum,  and 
"  does  not  lead  to  much  enlargement  of  the  bone. 
The  bones  conomonly  attacked  are  those  which, 
lying  near  the  surface,  are  obnoxious  to  cold; 
the  tibia  for  instance,  the  ulna,  the  clavicle,  tl 
cranial  bones.    The  swelling  by  which  syphilitic 
caries  first  manifests  itself  is  called  a  node, 
is  an  inflammation  either  confined  to  the  perioa 
teum,  or  involving,  at  most,  the  cortex  of  thei 
bone.    The  periosteum  becomes  thickened,  and 
is  exquisitely  painful.     If  the  integuments  are| 
divided  down  to  the  bone  at  this  period,  a  thici 
viscid,  glairy  matter,  like  honey,  is  often  found  " 
the  cells  of  the  periosteum,  &c.    The  surface 
the  bone  now  gradually  enlarges,  or  is  thrown 
in  particles  of  porous  bone,  either  furrowed  bj 
longitudinal  grooves,  or  spongy  and  sieve-like 
riddled  with  innumerable  minute  holes."    Th« 
outer  table  of  the  scull,  in  venereal  caries,  gen-| 
erally  has  the  appearance  of  being  worm-eater 
Mr.  Mayo  adds,  that  while  the  caries  is  makir 
progress,  the  integuments  inflame,  and  matte 
forms  below  the  skin,  which  afterward  ulcerates. 
The  skin,  before  breaking,  has  a  livid  colour,  i 
afterward  the  skin  around  the  ulcer  has  thai 
same  hue.    The  edges  of  the  sore  are  common*, 
ly  a  Uttle  raised,  its  outline  uneven,  and  tl 
granulations  irregular,  and  covered  by  a  viscic 
ash-coloured  secretion.    A  probe  readily  passe 
through  the  soft  and  gritty  texture  of  the  ca 
ries.    The  coexistence  of  ulcerated  fauces  and] 
squamous  eruption,  or  other  disease  of  the  skin,J 
generally  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  nature  of  tl 
caries.     Sometimes,  however,  the  latter  exist 
alone.     (See  Mayors  Outline  of  Human  Patholo 
gy^  P-  40.) 

Mr.  Mayo  is  unacquainted  with  any  essential! 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  carious  bones  in] 
some  forms  of  scrofula,  and  in  the  parallel  case 
dependant  upon  lues.     "  Less  pain,  less  perios- 
teal inflammation,  and  a  smaller  extent  3f  sur- 
face attacked,  the  absence  of  other  symptoms,^ 
and  the  general  physical  appearance  of  the  paj 
tient  (he  adds)  afford  a  strong  presumption 
the  scrofulous  origin  of  the  disease."    {Op.  cit 
p.  41.) 

The  instances  of  mahgnant  caries  adduced 
Mr.  Mayo   are   those  from  lupus   and  cance 
(p.  48).-C.] 

[CATARACT.  Professor  Dugas  has  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  sight  to  a  child  suftering 
from  congenital  cataract  on  both  eyes  by  the  op- 
eration of  lacerating  the  lens.  The  child  wa« 
three  years  of  age. 
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Dr.  M'Clellan  has  been  very  successful  in  the 
cure  of  cataract,  and  has  performed  extraction 
72  times,  chiefly  for  the  hard  variety.  In  capsu- 
lar and  lenticular  cataract,  he  relies  upon  simply 
excising  a  portion  of  the  anterior  capsule  with  a 
curved  needle,  and  avoids  disturbing  the  vitreous 
humour,  or  even  dislocating  the  lens.  He  has 
had  extensive  experience  in  making  an  artificial 
pupil,  having  repeated  this  operation  very  fre- 
quently with  success. — Reese.] 

[CLAVICLE.  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  of  Bos- 
ton, has  performed  the  exsection  of  the  clavicle 
for  osteosarcoma,  but  without  the  success  which 
attended  the  operation  of  Dr.  Mott,  and  its  repe- 
tition recently  by  Mr.  Travers. 

Dr.  M'Clellan,  of  Philadelphia,  has  success- 
fully removed  the  clavicle  and  scapula  for  the 
same  disease,  and  the  patient  has  recovered. 
Dr.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  has  also  successfully 
accomplished  the  removal  of  these  bones  in  a 
case,  the  particulars  of  which  possess  great  in- 
terest. (See  Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sciences  for 
1838.) 

Dr.  T.  D.  Mutter,  of  Philadelphia,  has  removed 
a  part  of  the  clavicle  at  its  sternal  extremity,  in- 
cluding a  portion  of  the  sternum,  for  caries  of 
these  bones.  The  space  thus  left  at  this  impor- 
tant point  of  articulation  has  been  filled  by  a 
fibro-cartilaginous  structure,  so  that,  in  eight 
weeks  after  the  operation,  the  motions  of  the  up- 
per extremity  were  perfectly  restored. — Reese.] 

[Club  Foot.  In  the  article  Tendons,  Mr. 
Cooper  has  only  made  a  brief  reference  to  the 
new  operation  of  dividing  the  tendons  for  the 
cure  of  talipes  or  club  foot,  and  for  the  removal 
of  other  deformities  ;  and  in  the  Addenda  I  find 
the  following  article  on  the  subject : 

[CLUB  FOOT.  In  the  article  Tendons  I 
have  noticed  the  operation  of  dividing  the  tendon 
of  Achilles  as  a  means  of  restoring  the  foot  to 
its  proper  position  in  certain  examples  of  this  de- 
formity. A  great  deal  has  been  published  on  the 
subject  of  machinery  for  club  feet ;  but,  as  Du- 
puytren  justly  observes,  the  history  of  such  cases 
was  left  very  defective  in  consequence  of  no  an- 
atomical examination  having  been  made  of  the 
parts  affected.  In  the  most  frequent  congenital 
distortion  of  the  foot,  termed  by  the  ancients  va- 
rus, the  point  of  it  is  turned  inward,  and  the  dor- 
sum downward,  so  that  the  patient  walks  on  its 
outer  edge,  and  sometimes  even  upon  the  dor- 
sum itself.  The  second  much  less  frequent  va- 
riety is  that  called  valgtis,  in  which  the  foot  is 
turned  outward.  There  is  also  a  third  variety, 
in  which  the  point  of  the  foot  is  drawn  back- 
ward, and  the  position  of  the  whole  foot  is  so  re- 
versed that  the  patient  walks  entirely  upon  the 
instep.  Dupuytren  looks  upon  a  dislocation  of 
some  of  the  bones  of  the  tarsus,  together  with  a 
subsequent  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
ligaments  and  muscles,  as  the  essential  cause  of 
the  deformity.  All  the  external  appearances  of 
club  foot  were  well  described  by  Scarpa ;  but, 
according  to  Dupuytren,  no  writers  have  called 
attention  to  the  affection  of  the  nutrition  of  tilt 
limb  and  its  atrophy.  "  The  deformity  (says  he) 
may  be  restricted  to  one  foot,  or  extended  to 
both.  In  the  first  case,  if  the  infant  be  examined 
shortly  after  birth,  the  affected  foot  will  usually 
be  foimd  rather  smaller  than  the  other,  but  the 
two  limbs  are  of  the  same  lengtli.  Whciu  both 
feet  are  implicated,  they  are,  in  general,  equally 
developed,  in  proportion  as  the  time  from  the 
period  of  birth  becomes  longer,  the  atrophy  be- 
comes more  and  more  evident,  and  the  cause  of 


It  is  very  explicable.  In  fact,  the  child,  from  in- 
stinct, as  it  were,  bears  upon  the  sound  foot,  on 
which  all  the  weight  of  the  body  is  thrown.  The 
result  is,  that  its  nutrition  is  more  active ;  while 
the  deformed  foot,  remaining  comparatively  in- 
active, must,  on  the  contrary,  dwindle  away. 

"  But  this  atrophy  is  of  two  kinds,  which  have 
hitherto  been  confounded,  though  they  should  be 
discriminated :  1.  Atrophy,  according  to  the  di- 
ameter of  the  limb  ;  2.  Atrophy  according  to  its 
length.  The  first  kind  chiefly  affects  the  mus- 
cles, and  hence  the  slendemess  and  weakness 
of  the  limb ;  the  second  extends  both  to  the  mus- 
cles and  the  bones,  but  its  action  on  the  skeleton 
is  the  most  serious  and  important ;  for  the  atro- 
phy of  diameter  may  always  be  removed  by  ex- 
ercise of  the  muscles  when  the  club  foot  has 
been  rectified,  while  nothing  can  correct  the 
sh9rtened  state  of  the  limb."  Though  the  short- 
ening of  the  muscles  and  tendons  is  generally 
less  in  degree  than  that  of  the  bones,  yet  it  seems 
to  Dupuytren  that  it  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration :  *'  Thus  (says  he)  the  tendon  of  Achil- 
les, at  the  age  of  twenty,  has  lost  so  much  of  its 
length,  that,  even  after  the  natural  direction  of 
the  foot  has  been  restored,  the  patient,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  bear  on  the  ground,  is  obliged  to 
wear  a  high-heeled  shoe."  Hence  Dupuytren 
insists  on  the  prudence  of  beginning  the  treat- 
ment of  club  feet  very  early,  in  consequence  of 
the  greater  facility  of  the  cure.  In  a  very  young 
infant,  the  foot  may  be  rectified  by  the  mere 
hand,  and  without  pain ;  but  at  the  age  of  ten  or 
twelve  years,  machinery  becomes  necessary,  and 
at  a  later  period  it  fails,  for  nothing  will  then 
restore  the  length  of  the  limb,  nor  even  its  shape 
and  complete  functions.  (See  Dupuytren,  Chir., 
t.  iii.,  art.  6.)  Occasionally  a  club  foot  under 
goes  a  spontaneous  cure,  of  which  an  instance  is 
recorded  by  Dr.  Holtj.  (See  Repertoire  d'Anat.  rt 
de  Physiologie.) 

The  cure  of  club  feet  by  division  of  the  tendo 
Achilles,  in  cases  otherwise  irremediable,  is  one 
great  improvement  in  modern  surgery.  Indeed, 
the  division  of  other  tendons  for  the  relief  of  the 
permanent  contraction  and  shortening  of  muscles 
is  now  occasionally  practised  with  decided  suc- 
cess.   (See  Tendons.) — C] 

[The  novelty  of  this  subject,  and  its  importance 
to  the  profession,  as  well  as  the  attention  these 
operations  have  received  in  America,  romiire  a 
much  fuller  notice  than  is  here  given.  The  nu- 
merous examples  in  which  myotomy  and  tenot- 
omy have  been  repeated  in  various  congenital 
and  morbid  deformities,  both  in  Europe  and  in 
this  country,  have  created  a  new  speciality,  which 
has  received  the  name  of  Orthopoedic  Surgery, 
and  one  which  is  deservedly  attracting  a  largo 
share  of  attention  both  from  the  profusion  and 
the  public. 

The  original  suggestion  of  cutting  asunder 
the  tendo  Achilles  for  club  foot  is  due  to  Thilo- 
nius,  a  German  physician,  and  in  17H1  it  nm 
successfully  performed  by  his  direction.  Mi- 
chaelis  in  1809,  and  Sartorius  in  1H12,  repeated 
it  in  Germany  with  the  like  success.  The  la- 
mented Delpech  performed  it  in  France  in  18U5, 
but,  though  successful  in  the  cixl,  the  cure  \v;i» 
so  long  delayed,  and  attended  with  so  in\i(li  ilil- 
ficulty  and  flanger,  that  his  romitrymen  discour- 
aged its  repetition,  and  for  the  time  the  subject 
seems  to  have  been  fverywhore  nbnndoiio.l  In- 
deed, when  it  is  reroilerted  that  lli'  V 
of  this  deformity  in  every  country  n^ 
and  its  victims  included  some  of  (hf  ^             '  ' 
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guished  men  among  the  European  aristocracy, 
of  whom  were  Prince  Talleyrand,  Lord  Byron, 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  that,  for  the  removal  of 
Aese  deformities,  no  eifort  was  made,  we  have 
the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  no  confidence 
existed  in  the  safety  or  propriety  of  the  operation. 
Amputation  of  the  offending  member  was  the 
only  resource  which  our  art  afforded,  and  this 
was  accordingly  performed  in  numerous  instan- 
cea  An  eminent  surgeon  in  New-York  ampu- 
tated the  limb  of  a  gentleman  for  club  foot  as 
lately  as  1834. 

In  the  year  1831,  Dr.  Stromeyer,  a  celebrated 
German  surgeon,  revived  the  operation,  dividing 
the  tendo  Achilles  by  a  subcutaneous  incision ; 
and,  having  been  successful  in  two  cases  of 
club  foot  without  any  untoward  symptom  hav- 
ing followed,  he  soon  after  pubUshed  an  account 
of  the  cases  and  their  results.  Among  the  earli- 
est of  his  imitators  were  Dr.  Dickson,  of  North 
Carolina,  in  1835,  Dr.  N.  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore, 
in  1836,  and  Dr.  William  Detmold,  then  of  Han- 
over, but  now  an  eminent  surgeon  in  the  city  of 
New- York,  in  1837;  and  the  latter  having  been 
the  first  to  publish  an  account  of  his  operations 
in  the  United  States,  which  he  did  in  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  for  May,  1838,  he  has  probably  had 
more  extensive  opportunities  than  have  fallen  to 
any  other  surgeon,  either  in  the  Old  or  New 
World.  Dr.  Detmold  has  now  performed  more 
than  400  operations  on  club  foot,  and  divided 
more  than  1200  tendons  on  Stromeyer's  plan  of 
subcutaneous  incision. 

His  extensive  opportunities  and  experience 
have  proved,  1st,  that  the  dangers  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  consequential  upon  wounds  of  ten- 
dons are  wholly  imaginary ;  2d,  that  the  union 
of  a  divided  tendon  takes  place  readily  and  infal- 
libly, however  far  the  cut  ends  are  separated  by 
the  restoration  of  the  heel  and  foot  to  its  normal 
position ;  3d,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  de- 
formities called  club  foot,  including  congenital 
cases,  regarded  as  hopeless  malfonnation,  can  be 
cured  by  the  division  of  the  several  tendons  upon 
the  contraction  of  which  the  deformity  depends, 
and  by  means  of  subsequent  mechanical  man- 
agement. In  all  his  experience  he  never  saw  an 
ununited  tendon  follow  his  operations,  nor  has 
he  had  a  single  example  of  trismus  or  any  other 
troublesome  sequela. 

In  the  last  edition  of  the  Institutes  of  Surgery 
by  Professor  Gibson,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, will  be  found  a  liighly  interesting  and 
discriminating  account  of  the  nature,  causes,  va- 
rieties, and  treatment  of  club  foot,  written  for 
the  work  by  a  son  of  the  author,  Dr.  Charles 
Bell  Gibson,  of  Baltimore,  a  young  surgeon  who 
gives  promise  of  early  eminence  in  his  profes- 
sion. From  tliis  article  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
disease  may  be  either  congenital  or  accidental. 
The  former  are  ascribed  by  him  to  some  malpo- 
sition of  the  feet  in  utero,  and  the  latter  may  re- 
sult from  fractures,  luxations,  sprains,  ulcers,  or 
partial  paralysis. 

He  enumerates  five  varieties  of  club  foot,  viz., 
1st,  Pes  cquinus,  when  the  patient  walks  on  the 
toes  or  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulation; 
2d,  Varus,  in  which  he  stands  upon  the  outer 
position  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot ;  3d,  Valgus,  in 
which  the  limb  rests  on  the  inside  of  the  foot ; 
4th,  Phalangeal,  in  which  the  patient  stands  on 
The  dorsal  face  of  the  cuboid  and  cuneiform  bones 
of  the  tarsus,  the  toes  and  metatarsi  being  turned 
under  the  heel,  and  the  fore  part  of  the  foot  be- 
neath the  axis  of  the  limb ;  and,  5th,  Talus,  in 
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which  the  heel  being  directed  downward,  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot  is  appUed  in  front  of  the 
leg. 

The  varieties  of  club  foot  have  been  thus  more 
inteUigibly  defined,  viz..  Talipes  cquinus,  abnor 
mal  extension  of  the  foot ;  Talipes  calcaneus  or 
talus,  abnormal  fiexion ;  Talipes  varus,  extension 
with  adduction ;  Talipes  valgus,  flexion  with  ab- 
duction. The  other  varieties  will  be  found  to 
be  but  complications  of  these,  or  greater  or  less 
distortions,  though  belonging  to  one  or  more  of 
these  four. 

Of  these  varieties  the  most  common  would 
seem  to  be  a  complication  of  the  first  and  second 
varieties,  and  each  of  these  five  varieties,  though 
easily  recognised,  will  be  found  more  or  less  de- 
formed by  the  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  dis- 
placement, diagnostic  of  each.  And  wher  they 
depend  in  whole  or  in  part  upon  muscular  cor  - 
traction,  a  number  of  tendons  other  than  that  of 
the  gastrocnemii  will  be  found  to  be  involved. 
Cases  of  double  club  foot  are  often  found  among 
congenital  examples. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  club  foot.  Dr. 
Gibson,  beginning  with  the  bandages,  friction,, 
and  shoe  employed  for  the  purpose  by  Hippocra- 
tes, traces  down  to  the  present  time  the  multi- 
phed  surgical  and  empirical  methods  to  cure 
these  deformities  by  mechanical  apparatus,  of 
which,  indeed,  both  he  and  his  distinguished  fa- 
ther seem  disposed  to  speak  with  much  favour  : 
and  they  express  a  doubt  as  to  the  proportion  ot 
benefit  derived  in  successful  cases  from  the  di- 
vision of  the  tendons,  when  the  apparatus  is  su- 
peradded in  the  subsequent  management ;  and 
they  seem  incUned  to  ascribe  the  cure  to  the 
apparatus  alone,  which  they  regard  as  in  most 
cases  a  competent  remedial  agency  in  the  remo- 
val of  these  deformities.  The  apparatus  of  Dr. 
Heber  Chase,  of  Philadelphia,  is  spoken  of  as 
having  been  successful  in  removing  the  deformi- 
ty of  club  foot,  in  its  different  varieties,  by  me 
chanical  means  alone. 

The  principles  upon  which  Dr.  Chase's  appa- 
ratus operates  are  nearly  the  same  which  hftvr 
been  from  time  immemorial  regarded  and  prac- 
tised, unhappily,  however,  with  but  little  success, 
except  in  uncomplicated  cases,  or  when  applied 
soon  after  birth,  in  the  congenital  variety.  For 
the  accidental  form  of  taUpes,  or  when  the  case 
is  in  an  adult,  the  utility  of  any  form  of  curative 
apparatus  has  been  more  than  doubtful,  until  the 
cases  reported  by  Dr.  Chase  have  inspired  hope 
that  such  deformities  may  be  removed  by  his 
modification  of  mechanical  means,  which,  it  must 
be  confessed,  possesses  the  merit  of  greater  sim- 
pUcity  than  the  very  complex  apparatus  formerly 
employed.  His  experience  thus  far  has  been 
highly  satisfactory ;  and  some  of  the  cures,  re- 
ported in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sci- 
ences and  other  periodicals,  wliile  they  reflect 
great  credit  on  his  science  and  skill,  do  certainly 
render  it  probable  that  a  large  proportion  of  these 
and  other  deformities,  for  which  myotomy  and 
t^otomy  are  commg  in  vogue,  may  be  better  re- 
moved by  mechanical  means  than  by  the  use  of 
the  knife.  Still,  however,  it  must  be  conceded, 
even  by  those  who  have  arrayed  themselvR'? 
against  the  innovations  of  orthopaedic  surger)-, 
that  there  are  varieties  of  club  foot  for  which  the 
division,  not  merely  of  the  tendo  Achilles,  but  of 
the  tendons  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial, 
peroneal,  tScc,  will  be  found  indispensable  as 
preliminary  to  the  successful  employment  of  any 
apparatus  ;  and,  as  in  all  cases  after  the  opera- 
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'ion  of  tenotomy,  precisely  similar  mechanical 
Means  are  demanded  as  when  these  are  exclu- 
>ively  relied  on,  there  need  be  no  strife  between 
'  he  advocates  of  either  method  other  than  a  laud- 
nble  ambition  to  excel  in  their  success  by  remo- 
•ing  the  deformity,  and  restoring  the  limb  to 
comeliness  and  utility.  No  enlightened  or  repu- 
table surgeon  will  be  inhuman  enough  to  prac- 
tise the  operation  in  any  case  where  mechanical 
means  hold  out  a  rational  hope  of  success  with- 
out it ;  nor  should  any  such  hesitate  to  divide 
tendons  or  muscles,  to  any  extent  demanded,  for 
the  removal  of  such  deformities,  after  the  multi- 
plied and  satisfactory  proofs  before  the  profession 
of  the  safety  and  benefit  of  these  operations,  even 
in  cases  to  which  no  mechanical  apparatus  could 
by  possibility  be  adapted,  or  in  which  the  attempt 
has  been  fairly  and  fruitlessly  made. 

In  Europe,  tenotomy  has  been  very  frequently 
performed  in  these  cases  by  Dicffenbach,  Duval, 
Bouvier,  Roux,  Liston,  Whipple,  Keate,  and  oth- 
ers ;  and  in  this  country,  since  it  w;as  introduced 
to  the  profession  by  Dr.  Detmold,  it  has  been  re- 
peated by  surgeons  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
country.  Professor  Mott  has  returned  from  his 
European  tour  and  temporary'  foreign  residence 
so  impressed  by  what  he  witnessed  while  among 
transatlantic  surgeons,  that  he  has  projected  in 
New-York  an  orthopoedic  institution,  devoted  to 
the  reception  and  treatment  of  all  the  deformi- 
ties and  malformations  for  which  this  new  de- 
partment^pf  surgery  is  adapted,  and  wliich  he 
designs  snail  be  a  school  for  teaching  this  spe- 
ciality, and  widely  diffusing  its  advantages 
throughout  our  country  by  clinical  lectures  and 
published  reports  of  cases.  Dr.  Detmold,  mean- 
while, is  almost  daily  receiving  patients  in  the 
same  city  from  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
by  which  it  is  ascertained  that  the  cases  of  club 
foot  are  vastly  more  numerous  than  was  ever 
imagined  until  this  method  of  cure  was  announ- 
ced. As  this  gentleman  has  devoted  himself  al- 
most exclusively  to  this  department  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  is  now  engaged  in  lecturing  on 
the  subject  before  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  New -York,  I  would  refer  to  an  elab- 
orate paper  on  the  subject  in  the  N.  Y.  Journal 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  which  is  remarkable 
lor  its  eminently  pathological  and  practical  char- 
acter. It  may  be  found  in  the  number  of  that 
(quarterly  for  January,  1840. 

From  Dr.  Detmold's  valuable  publications  on 
this  subject,  I  must  content  myself  with  a  brief 
analytical  summary  of  his  theory  and  practice. 
He  ascribes  club  foot  and  kindred  deformities  in- 
variably to  the  same  cause,  a  disturbance  of  the 
equilibrium  between  antagonist  muscles,  and  he 
examines  the  adverse  opinions  of  other  surgeons 
on  this  topic  at  length.  At  the, date  of  the  pub- 
lication, 1840,  he  had  been  consulted  in  167  ca- 
ses, of  whom  98  were  males  and  G9  females.  In 
93  both  feet  were  affected,  in  41  only  the  right 
foot,  and  in  33  only  the  left  foot.  Of  the  167  ca- 
ses, 125  were  congenital.  Of  these,  114  were 
«»therwise  well  formed;  11  had  some  other  con- 
.!:i:enital  defect,  apparently  independent  of  club 
loot ;  in  two  the  whole  extremity,  femur  and 
tibia,  were  unnaturally  short;  in  one  only  half 
the  length  of  the  other  sound  extremity;  one 
liad  a  harelip  ;  seven  squinted  ;  one  had  tno  toes 
of  the  club  foot  grown  together ;  and  one  had  an 
.idditional  thumb,  that  is,  two  thumbs  on  the 
hand  corresponding  with  the  club  foot.  To  these 
and  similar  statistical  information, collected  with 
great  discrimination  by  Dr.  Detmold,  he  has  dili- 
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gently  inquired  into  the  proportion  of  hereditary 
cases,  which  in  almost  every  instance  is  on  the 
father's  side,  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  club 
foot  females  seldom  marry ;  and  Dr.  Bedford  re- 
ports a  single  example  having  occurred  in  his 
practice  of  a  club-footed  mother  whose  infant 
had  the  maternal  deformity. 

Of  the  167  patients,  93  being  double  club-foot- 
ed, furnish  for  the  statistical  inquiries  260  clut 
feet ;  and  of  these  230  were  of  the  species  called 
talipes  varus,  which  is  vastly  the  most  frequent 
form  of  the  distortion.  Only  11  were  of  the  spe 
cies  called  talipes  valgus ;  17  were  of  the  form 
named  tahpes  equinus ;  and  but  one  of  the  spe- 
cies termed  talipes  calcaneus,  and  it  existed  in 
both  feet,  which  must  be  the  rarest  variety.  Dr. 
Detmold  suggests  for  this  last  variety  the  name 
talipes  equestris,  for  the  reason  that  it  resembles 
the  position  of  the  foot  in  the  stirrup  in  the  act 
of  riding. 

In  respect  to  the  treatment,  we  have  here  a 
critical  and,  no  doubt,  accurate  investigation  into 
the  cases  which  may  be  cured  by  mechanical 
means  alone,  and  those  in  which  tenotomy  is  ei- 
ther necessary  or  advantageous.  Dr.  Detmold  is 
far  from  advocating  the  indiscriminate  division 
of  tendons  by  the  knife  in  every  case  of  club  foot, 
and  still  less  does  he  approve  of  the  practice, 
sometimes  resorted  to  unnecessarily,  of  cutting  a 
number  of  tendons.  He  insists  that  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases  the  division  of  the  tendo  Achil- 
les is  the  only  cutting  which  is  demanded,  espe- 
cially in  young  subjects,  though  he  admits  that 
sometimes,  in  older  subjects,  the  cure  may  be  fa- 
cilitated by  dividing,  in  addition,  the  tibiahs  an- 
ticus  and  posticus,  the  flexor  longus,  and  some- 
times the  extensor  pollicis ;  and  in  pes  equinus, 
the  peroneal,  and  that,  in  deformities  of  long 
standing,  time  may  possibly  be  gained  by  cutting 
the  ligamentum  plantare.  Still,  in  nearly  all  ca- 
ses, it  is  better  only  to  divide  the  tendo  Achilles, 
and  then  attempt  the  cure  by  extension,  at  least 
postponing  any  farther  division  of  tendons  until, 
in  the  progress  of  the  treatment,  it  becomes  ab- 
solutely imperative. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  the  introduction  of 
the  exposition  given  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
tenotomy,  or  the  reasonings  by  which  it  is  sus- 
tained. Nor  can  we  enter  upon  the  details  con- 
cerning the  instraments,  or  the  manner  of  using 
them,  either  for  dividing  the  tendons,  or  for  sup- 
porting and  extending  the  limb,  in  the  subse- 
quent mechanical  treatment.  It  must  suffice  to 
remark  that  Dr.  Detmold  is  opposed  to  the  m- 
mediate  extension  of  the  foot  by  any  apparatus, 
but  prefers  waiting  two  or  three  days  after  the 
operation.  The  apparatus  of  Stromcyer  has 
been  improved  by  Dr.  Detmold,  and  he  greatly 
prefers  it  to  the  mould  of  plaster  of  Paris  over 
the  defonned  foot  recommended  by  Guerin ;  he 
also  employs  the  shoe  of  Scarpa. 

Dr.  Detmold  has  divided  the  muscuhis  iirc- 
tineus  in  a  case  of  contraction  of  the  hip 
which  was  materially  relieved,  but  he  i' 
distortions  of  this  joint  unfavourable  for  lli<    ...» 
cess  of  tenotomy.    So,  also,  he  doubts  whether,  ii. 
contractions  of  the  upper  cxtromity,  wo  can  ever 
be  80  successful  as  in  the  knee  nrid  foot,  though 
ho  has  relieved  contractions  of  the  elbow  by  di- 
viding the  biceps,  and  those  of  the  wrist  an»i 
fingers  by  cutting  the  flexors.    The  difliculiy  in 
these  cases  arises  mainly  from  the  im{)rnoticn- 
bility  of  subsequently  avaibng  ourselves  ol  mr- 
chanical  means  of  siijinort  and  extension,  while 
in  contractions  of  the  k-iee  Hn<l  nnklr-joint  my- 
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otomy  will  seldom  fail,  it  being  so  easy  to  adapt 
the  apparatus  to  the  lower  extremity. 

Dr.  Detmold  speaks  favourably  of  the  division 
of  the  sterno-cleido  mastoideus  for  wry  neck, 
but  expresses  himself  doubtfully  of  M.  Guerin's 
operations  on  the  muscles  of  the  back  for  lateral 
curvatures  of  the  spine.  The  success  which  has 
attended  this  operation,  however,  in  the  hands  of 
Guerin,  since  tliis  paper  was  written,  would  seem 
to  promise  much  from  it  in  future.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  however,  that  Dr.  Detmold  suggests  the 
division  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  in  strabismus, 
and  avows  his  conviction  that,  like  club  foot,  it 
depends  on  spasmodic  muscular  action,  and  he 
only  hesitates  in  recommending  the  division  of 
the  muscles  of  the  eye  from  a  doubt  whether 
the  slight  inconvenience  would  justify  such  an 
operation.  At  the  time  this  paper  was  written, 
Stromeyer  had,  in  like  manner,  made  the  sug- 
gestion, but  the  operation  had  not  then  been  per- 
lormed. 

Dr.  Detmold's  paper  concludes  with  a  detailed 
narrative  of  thirteen  cases,  with  their  treatment, 
of  which  we  have  only  room  for  an  extract  from 
the  summary,  by  which  we  learn  that  of  the  230 
cases,  the  tendo  Achilles  alone  was  divided  in 
163,  and  in  seventeen,  this,  with  other  tendons, 
and  the  aponeurosis  plantaris.  In  three  cases 
the  operation  was  repeated  on  the  tendo  Achil- 
les. All  the  eleven  cases  of  valgus,  and  the  only 
two  of  calcaneus,  together  with  forty-five  of  va- 
ms,  were  treated  by  mechanical  means  alone, 
without  tenotomy. 

For  other  muscular  contractions.  Dr.  Detmold 
has  divided  1  sterno-cleido  mastoideus,  1  biceps 
brachii,  1  flexor  carpi  radialis,  1  flexor  carpi  ul- 
naris,  1  palmaris  longus,  1  flexor  digitorum  manus 
sublimis,  4  flexor  tendons  of  separate  fingers,  1 
pectineus,  6  biceps  femoris,  7  semimembranosus 
and  semitendinosus,  5  extensor  tendons  of  sep- 
arate toes,  3  flexor  tendons  of  separate  toes,  be- 
sides a  number  of  times  different  portions  of  fas- 
ciae and  aponeuroses.  In  all  these  instances  the 
division  was  effected  subcutaneously,  and  the 
external  wound  healed  by  the  first  intention. 

Dr.  Mutter,  of  Philadelphia,  has  also  acquired 
great  and  merited  reputation  in  orthopaedic  sur- 
gery, and  his  opportunities  have  been  extensive. 
He  has  already  treated  more  than  200  cases  of 
club  foot,  either  with  or  without  tenotomy,  12 
cases  of  wry  neck,  4  cases  of  contracted  elbow, 
15  of  contracted  fingers,  32  of  contracted  knees, 
3  of  rigid  masseters,  and  80  of  strabismus,  and 
has  had  extraordinary  success. 

The  extent  to  which  tenotomy  and  myotomy 
has  been  practised,  especially  in  Paris,  may  be 
estimated  by  an  example  recently  published  by 
M.  Jules  Guerin,  of  Paris,  in  which  he  made  a 
subcutaneous  section  of  forty-two  muscles,  ten- 
dons, and  ligaments  on  the  same  person  and  at 
-one  time,  for  the  cure  of  a  general  articular  de- 
formity ;  and  yet,  in  this  and  similar  extraordi- 
nary instances,  no  untoward  results  have  fol- 
lowed. 

M.  Guerin,  who  is  the  celebrated  editor  of  the 
Gazette  Medicale,  has  also  applied  the  principle 
of  division  of  tendons  to  remove  lateral  curva- 
tures of  the  spine,  and  many  cases,  both  in  pri- 
vate practice  and  at  his  orthopoedic  institution 
near  the  Bois  Bologne,  attest  the  success  which 
has  crowned  his  efforts,  conjoined  as  they  are 
with  pure  science  and  consummate  mechanical 
skill. 

In  Dunghson's  Amer.  Med.  Intelligencer  for 
May  1st,  1840,  there  is  an  article  by  A.  G.  Wal- 
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ter,  M.D.,  of  Pittsburg,  by  which  it  appears  that 
Dr.  W.  has  greatly  improved  the  condition  of  a 
patient  suffering  under  extensive  deformities  of 
the  lower  limbs,  by  dividing  the  tendons  and 
muscles  of  the  hip,  the  knee,  and  the  ankle.  He 
first  divided  the  attachment  of  the  adductor  lon- 
gus and  graciUs  muscles,  with  the  fascia  lata  on 
each  side,  by  introducing  the  knife  about  an  inch 
below  Poupart's  ligament,  and  thus  abducted  the 
femur,  which  was  before  impossible ;  next  he 
cut  the  tendons  of  the  sartori.^s,  gracilis,  semi 
membranosus  and  semitendinosus  on  each  limb, 
and  thus  was  enabled  to  gvfe  extension  to  the 
knee,  which  had  been  permanently  flexed  ;  and. 
lastly,  he  divided  the  tendo  Achilles  and  pero- 
neus  of  each  foot,  for  the  removal  of  that  variety 
of  club  foot  called  valgus.  He  prefers,  for  the 
division  of  the  peronei  muscles,  to  go  below  the 
malleoli  externi.  All  these  tendons  were  divided 
subcutaneously,  making  five  incisions  through 
the  skin  for  dividing  the  muscles  and  tendons  on 
each  extremity.  Subsequently  he  adopted  me- 
chanical treatment,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
port, his  stature  had  increased  six  inches,  and 
with  the  aid  of  crutches  he  could  walk  very  well, 
and  there  seemed  every  prospect  of  complete 
success  attending  the  operation,  though  the  case 
was  an  unfavourable  one,  owing  to  the  long  con 
tinuance  of  constitutional  disease  from  child- 
hood, the  spasms  and  other  nervous  affections 
which  complicated  it,  and  the  number  of  years 
in  which  locomotion  of  the  limbs  had  been  out 
of  the  question.  The  complete  remoV^l  of  the 
deformity  of  the  several  joints,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  patient  by  allowing  the  exercise  ne- 
cessary to  his  restoration,  of  themselves  entitle 
the  operator  to  great  merit,  and  constitute  very 
creditable  success,  even  if  no  farther  improve- 
ment  should  be  attained. 

Dr.  Alfred  C.  Post,  of  Nev^r-York,  has  treated 
with  success  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of 
club  foot  and  other  analogous  de  ormities.  In 
one  case  of  complicated  deformity,  he  divided  the 
tendo  Achilles,  the  plantar  fascia,  the  tendons  of 
the  tibialis  anticus  and  posticus,  and  of  the 
flexor  longus  poUicis  pedis,  the  ten  extensor 
tendons  of  the  toes,  the  peroneus  longus,  the 
semimembranosus  and  semitendinosus,  the  gra- 
cilis, the  adductor  longus,  and  the  tensor  vaginae 
femoris  of  the  right  side  ;  also  the  tensor  vaginas 
femoris  and  adductor  longus  of  the  left  side. 
Dr.  Post  has  introduced  some  ingenious  and  use- 
ful modifications  of  instruments  used  in  the 
treatment  of  these  deformities. 

An  invaluable  treatise  on  this  subject  has  been 
pubhshed  by  Dr.  Little,  of  London,  on  the  na- 
ture of  club  foot  and  analogous  distortions,  in- 
cluding the  treatment  both  with  and  without  sur- 
gical operation,  and  to  this  work  the  young  sur- 
geon may  refer  for  detailed  practical  iribrmation, 
illustrated  by  numerous  cases.  Dr.  Little  was 
himself  a  victim  of  congenital  tahpes,  and  had 
long  projected  the  division  of  tendons  on  his 
own  foot,  and  had  only  been  deterred  by  the  sad 
results  of  Delpech's  case,  and  the  adverse  opin- 
ion of  his  professional  brethren.  Having  learned 
the  success  of  Stromeyer,  he  proceeded  to  Han- 
over, and  became  the  patient  of  that  eminent 
surgeon  in  1835,  by  whom  his  own  deformity  has 
been  cured.  Since  then,  during  his  stay  on  the 
Continent,  Dr.  Little  has  been  repeating  the  op- 
eration on  others,  and  on  his  return  home  he 
had  the  honour  of  introducing  the  Stromeyerian 
method  into  the  British  metropolis. 
M.  Bouvier,  of  Paris,  and  Mr.  Whipple,  of 
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London,  had  anticipated  Dr.  Little,  according  to 
the  plan  of  the  former  gentleman,  Mr.  Whipple 
naving  thus  divided  the  tendo  Achilles  as  early 
js  May,  1836.  But  Dr.  Little  was  the  first  Brit- 
ish practitioner  who  practised  the  Stromeyerian 
tnethod  of  cure,  his  first  case  in  London  being 
performed  February  20th,  1837. 

It  seems,  however,  that  Dr.  Thomas  Inglis,  of 
Glasgow,  as  early  as  1822,  guided  only  by  his 
sensations  and  his  vehement  desire  to  relieve 
himself  from  the  deformity,  he  being  afflicted 
with  congenital  talipes  equinus,  boldly  divided 
the  tendo  Achilles  of  his  right  leg.  Dr.  Inglis 
was  at  the  time  a  young  man,  and  had  not  yet 
commenced  his  medical  studies ;  of  course,  he 
rudely  cut  from  without  inward,  through  the  skin, 
fascia,  and  tendons,  having  no  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  but  desperately  determined  to  remove 
his  lameness,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  The 
hemorrhage  so  alarmed  the  family  that  he  was 
placed  under  surgical  treatment,  and  the  foot 
bandaged  in  a  state  of  extension,  the  edges  of  the 
divided  tendon  kept  closely  in  contact,  and  he 
being  prohibited  from  walking  until  the  union 
was  complete.  No  untoward  circumstance  de- 
layed adhesion,  but  the  deformity  was,  of  course, 
unchanged.  Thus  he  remained  until  1837,  when 
he  went  to  London,  and  placed  himself  under 
the  treatment  of  Dr.  Little,  by  whom  the  same 
operation  was  repeated  on  the  11th  of  August; 
and  in  three  days,  the  puncture  having  cicatrized, 
Stromeyer's  foot-board  was  appUed  for  exten- 
sion, and  in  a  few  days  the  foot  was  as  much 
bent  at  the  ankle-joint  as  that  of  the  opposite 
limb,  and  Dr.  Inglis  is  at  length  perfectly  cured 
of  his  deformity. 

So  frequently  have  patients  suffering  from 
club  foot  ascribed  their  deformity  "  to  the  cord 
behind  the  heel,"  that  nothing  but  the  imaginary 
danger  of  wounded  tendons  could  have  prevent- 
ed the  surgical  expedient  now  so  successfully 
adopted.  Indeed,  the  earnest  remonstrance  of 
surgeons  against  cutting  the  tendo  Achilles  has 
often  been  necessary  to  prevent  others  besides 
Dr.  Inglis  from  making  the  experiment  on  them- 
selves, so  conscious  have  they  been  that  their  de- 
formity depended  on  this  "  cord  behind  the  heel." 
Among  the  varieties  of  cases  related  by  Dr. 
Little  as  having  been  treated  by  him,  will  be 
found  congenital  and  non-congenital  examples, 
of  one  foot  or  of  both  feet,  and  existing  either  as 
T,  equinus,  T.  varus,  T.  valgus,  or  T.  calcaneus, 
with  and  without  the  complication  of  these  vari- 
eties. In  numerous  examples  of  congenital  club 
foot,  we  have  coexisting  in  the  same  patient  the 
analogous  deformity  of  club  hand,  and  which  is 
found  to  depend  on  similar  muscular  contrac- 
tions, the  flexors  and  pronators  of  the  hand  being 
affected  like  the  extensors  and  adductors  of  the 
foot.  So,  also,  in  still  other  congenital  cases  of 
club  foot  and  club  hand;  congenital  squinting 
and  congenital  stammering  are  found  to  be  si- 
multaneously present,  and  which  may  be  ascribed 
in  such  examples  to  the  increase  of  the  volunta- 
ry, or  the  decrease  of  the  involuntary  motor 
powers  of  the  orbital  and  laryngeal  muscles. 
And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  even  some  cases 
of  non-congenital  club  foot  are  complicated  with 
strabismus. 

In  respect  to  the  causes  of  club  foot,  a  variety 
of  conflicting  opinions  still  divide  the  y)rofe.ssion ; 
the  most  pribabh  of  which  is,  that  it  depends  in 
all  cases  upon  spasmodic  miiacular  contraction, 
and  may  therefore  originate  from  any  cause  ca- 
pable of  producing  this  morbid  condition,  whelh- 
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er  applied  before  or  after  birth.  This  pathology 
of  these  deformities  will  explain  the  fact  that  it 
so  often  occurs  after  birth  and  at  various  ages, 
while  these  non-congenital  examples  are  found  to 
possess  the  same  inflexible  and  essential  pecu 
Uarities  as  the  congenital  affection,  advancing 
often  to  the  same  grade  of  deformity,  and  reme- 
diable by  the  same  means.  The  better  knowl 
edge  we  now  possess  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of 
these  deformities,  and  our  experience  as  to  the  ' 
curability  both  of  the  congenital  and  non-congen- 
ital varieties,  prepare  us  to  reject  many  opinions 
as  to  their  causation,  which  have  been  adopted 
for  want  of  these  guides  by  those  who  have  here- 
tofore investigated  the  subject ;  for  nothing  can 
now  be  more  certain  than  that  the  cases  which 
are  known  to  have  originated  during  fcetal  life, 
and  those  which  have  occurred  long  after  birth, 
are  identical  in  their  nature,  and  are  dependant 
on  some  common  cause. 

In  regard  to  congenital  cases,  there  is  nothing 
unphilosophical  in  admitting  the  ancient  opinion 
that  a  severe  fright  to  the  mother  during  preg- 
nancy may  be  one  of  the  sources  of  club  foot ; 
for  a  violent  mental  impression  made  upon  the 
maternal  circulation  may  so  disturb  that  of  the 
foetus  as  to  affect  the  brain  and  spinal  chord  of 
the  infant,  and  result  in  spasmodic  contraction 
of  various  muscles,  leading  to  different  kinds  of 
deformities.  This  theory,  which  ascribes  the 
deformity  to  some  cause  resident  within  the  or 
ganization  of  the  fcetus,  is  incomparably  more 
plausible  than  that  which  attributes  it  to  me- 
chanical pressure,  or  the  entanglement  of  the 
limbs  in  utero,  especially  as  these  deformities 
have  been  so  often  found  during  early  periods  of 
foetal  life,  when  the  presence  of  the  hquor  amnii 
would  protect  the  limbs  from  being  acted  on  by 
these  mechanical  causes. 

The  first  appearance  of  non-congenital  tab'pes 
is  frequently  observed  during  dentition,  or  after 
convalescence  from  some  infantile  disease,  es- 
pecially of  spasmodic  character.  The  loss  of  the 
use  of  the  limb  or  limbs  is  at  first  often  ascribed 
to  paralysis  or  to  general  debility;  but,  as  the 
child  gains  strength  in  every  other  part  of  the 
frame,  one  or  both  heels  are  found  to  be  drawn 
up,  and  we  have  T.  equinus ;  or  a  turning  in  of 
the  toes  is  observed,  and  T.  varus  is  present ;  or, 
as  in  other  cases,  T.  valgus  or  T.  calcaneus  may 
result.  Dr.  Little  has  observed  these  several 
forms  of  club  foot,  the  history  of  which  was  pre- 
ceded by  infantile  diseases  such  as  are  here  na- 
med. And  he  gives  ca-^es  in  which  talipes  has 
been  thus  originated  by  disturbances  of  the  or 
ganic  system  of  nerves,  not  merely  in  infancy, 
but  at  later  periods  of  life,  even  after  the  age  of 
puberty.  He  cites  instances  of  hysterical  young 
women  who  had  previously  enjoyed  the  perfect 
use  of  their  limbs,  and  yet,  through  spasm  of  the 
gastrocnemii,  and  anterior  and  posterior  tibial 
muscles,  they  have  been  ever  after  afflicte<l  with 
club  foot,  having  all  the  characteristics  of  tho 
congenital  forms. 

Dr.  Little's  doctrine  is,  that  any  cau.sc.  wlnsther 
y)aralytic  or  spasmodic,  by  which  tlir  cquflibriuni 
between  different  sets  of  muscles  that  are  natu- 
rally antagonists  is  disturbed,  may  prcxhice  club 
foot.  Other  distortions  more  or  less  reseinblino 
clubfoot  are  often  produced  by  the  cicatrization  af- 
ter burns  or  ul(-eration,  or  by  too  longronfineinent 
of  the  limbs  in  a  particular  posture,  or.  m<\<^r<l  nny 
agency  which  pcriously  di.iturbn  the  .n  ■ 
of  the  muscles.  The  adoption  of  tin 
will  lead  to  a  more  rational  treatment  <'i  ■  - 
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distortions  than  the  indiscriminate  employment 
either  of  tenotomy  or  mechanical  apparatus  and 
bandaging,  or  both,  however  valuable  these  means 
may  be  regarded  in  the  cases  to  which  they  are 
appropriate. 

The  plan  of  treatment  in  these  non-congenital 
cases  should  be  decided  upon  the  principles  of 
rational  medicine  and  enlightened  surgery  ;  and 
such  deformities  call  for  as  careful  discrimination 
*of  the  true  pathological  state  as  is  demanded  in 
other  cases  of  organic  or  functional  malforma- 
tion. A  case  of  lahpes  originating  from  paraly- 
sis of  the  anterior  muscles  of  the  leg,  will,  when 
it  occurs  after  birth,  require  the  same  treatment 
as  is  adapted  to  paralytic  affections  in  any  other 
part  of  the  body.  Hence,  when  the  distortion  re- 
sults from  active,  permanent,  and  involuntary  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  the  attention 
of  the  surgeon  should  be  directed  to  the  central 
organs  of  the  nervous  system,  the  brain  and  spi- 
nal cord ;  or,  in  other  cases,  he  will  find  the  inci- 
dent and  reflex  functions  of  the  nervous  system 
which  have  disturbed  the  equilibrium  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  foot  in  the  chylo-poietic  or  other  vis- 
cera, and  medicate  accordingly. 

Dr.  Little's  work,  because  of  his  inculcating 
these  views  at  length,  is  the  more  worthy  of  con- 


fidence. So,  also,  he  discriminates  clearly  be- 
tween the  cases  which  can  be  cured  by  mechan- 
ical means  alone,  and  those  in  which  tenotomy 
is  demanded  in  order  to  render  any  such  appar^ 
tus  available  for  permanent  benefit.  I  must  re 
fer  the  surgical  reader  to  his  work  as  one  which 
will  amply  repay  a  perusal. 

Dr.  Heber  Chase,  of  Philadelphia,  is  strongly 
opposed  to  the  practice  of  indiscriminate  tenoto- 
my in  club  foot,  now  becoming  so  common  in 
tliis  country.  He  believes  that  a  large  majority 
of  cases  are  curable  by  mechanical  means  right 
ly  and  carefully  directed,  without  the  aid  of 
the  knife.  His  mstrument  for  the  primary  treat- 
ment of  varus  and  valgus,  which  is  novel  in 
structure  and  very  simple,  is  described  and  fig- 
ured in  a  paper  published  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  January,  1841,  in 
which  the  author  has  given  the  results  of  a  num 
ber  of  cases.  He  contends,  in  his  lectures  on 
deformities,  that  the  system  of  treatment  advo- 
cated by  him  is  capable  of  restoring  the  foot  to 
its  normal  shape  with  more  certainty,  greater 
ease  to  the  patient,  and  in  less  time,  than  any  of 
the  methods  of  extension  practised  after  tenoto- 
my. He  also  contends  that  there  remains  less 
disposition  to  relapse. — Reese.] 
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^DEFORMITIES.  Dr.  Mutter,  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  in 
America  to  perform  Dieffenbach's  operation  for 
removing  a  deformity  of  the  mouth,  (See  Amer. 
Jour,  for  1837,  No.  40.)  And  in  the  51st  number  of 
the  same  journal,  the  same  surgeon  reports  a  case 
of  rigidity  of  the  masseter  muscle  relieved  by  an 
operation.  In  this  operation  Dr.  Mutter  has  the 
priority,  although  it  has  since  been  performed  by 
Dr.  Camochan  and  Dr.  Schmidt,  of  New-York, 
and  also  repeated  in  Europe.  Dr,  Mutter  has 
succeeded  in  three  cases. 

In  the  American  Journal  for  July,  1842,  Dr. 
Mutter  has  pubUshed  an  original  operation  for 
removing  a  hideous  deformity  occasioned  by  a 
bum,  illustrated  with  plates,  and  which  will  be 
found  to  be  highly  creditable  to  his  skill  and  sci- 
&ace. 

Dr,  Pancoast,  of  Philadelphia,  has  successful- 
ly operated  upon  a  number  of  cases  of  immobili- 
ty of  the  lower  jaw,  with  extensive  adhesions  fol- 
lowing mercurial  ulcerations  of  the  cheeks  and 
gums,  and  accompanied  by  frightful  deformities. 
Dr.  Mutter  has  also  reported  in  the  American 
Journal  for  1842  a  case  of  deformed  leg,  in  which 
resection  of  the  bone  was  preferred  to  amputa- 
tion, with  the  happiest  result, — Reese.] 

[DISLOCATION,  An  instance  of  a  com- 
pound dislocation  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavi- 
cle backward  is  related  by  Mr,  Tyrrell.  (See 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  L,  p.  261.) 
It  was  caused  by  the  fall  of  a  heavy  mass  of 
earth,  which  drove  the  sharp  end  of  a  pickaxe 
against  the  chest.  When  the  finger  was  intro- 
duced into  the  wound,  the  great  pectoral  muscle 
•was  found  torn  from  the  clavicle,  and  the  finger 
could  be  passed  as  far  outward  as  the  coracoid 
process,  and  inward  to  the  trachea.  The  greater 
part  of  the  interarticular  cartilage  remained  in 
its  place.  There  was  emphysema  below  the 
clavicle  and  over  the  sternum,  ard  difficulty  of 
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breathing.  The  shoulders  were  brought  back 
with  straps  attached  to  a  backboard,  and  the 
bone  readily  resumed  its  place.  The  elbow  was 
brought  forward  and  bound  to  the  side.  The 
case  terminated  well. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  informs  me  that  the  dislo- 
cation of  the  OS  humeri  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
scapula  is  most  readily  reduced  by  bending  the 
elbow,  putting  the  hand  behind  the  neck,  and 
then  inclining  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus 
backward. 

Mr.  John  Macdonnell  has  published  the  case 
of  a  simple  and  complete  dislocation  of  the  as- 
tragalus from  the  os  calcis  and  navicular  bone 
upon  the  dorsum  of  the  latter,  without  disturb- 
ance of  the  relations  between  the  tibia,  fibula, 
and  astragalus,  and  without  fracture  of  any  of 
these  boues.  (See  Dublin.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci- 
ence, vol,  xiv.,  p.  235,  &c.) — C] 

[Dr.  George  W.  Norris,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
pubhshed  a  case  of  complete  luxation  of  the  spine 
without  fracture,  in  which  the  fifth  and  sixth  cer- 
vical vertebrae  were  involved,  for  which  see  Amer, 
Joum.  Med.  Sciences,  vol.  i.,  new  series,  p.  336. 

Dr.  J.  Watson,  of  New-York,  reports  an  inter- 
esting case  of  dislocation  of  the  patella  on  its  axis 
in  the  N.  Y.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  for  1840,  to- 
gether with  observations  on  the  case  of  a  valua- 
ble character,  which  is  also  referred  to  since  in 
the  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  pub 
'ished  in  Great  Britain. 

I  Dr.  Lehman  reports,  in  the  Amer.  Joum.  for 
1827,  a  case  of  a  sailor  who  could  dislocate  nis 
shoulders  at  pleasure,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
ercising this  piece  of  discretion  when  he  wished 
to  avoid  any  laborious  or  disagreeable  employ 
ment.  The  luxation  was  always  effected  down- 
ward and  inward,  and  was  readily  produced  by 
the  voluntary  contraction  of  the  muscles  vfhen- 
ever  he  had  any  motive  to  perform  the  vohtion. 
It  was  in  every  case  readily  reduced  in  the  usual 
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way ;  and  although  he  was  able  at  once  to  use 
the  limb  at  liis  work,  yet,  as  he  was  directed  by 
the  surgeons  who  were  called  to  him  to  wear  it 
in  a  sling  for  a  few  days  as  a  measure  of  precau- 
tion, he  was  wont  to  avail  himself  of  this  course, 
and  thus  indulge  his  indolence.  This  must  be 
superadded,  therefore,  to  the  hst  of  feigned  dis- 
eases ;  for,  although  self-induced,  he  was  not  able 
to  etfect  reduction  without  surgical  assistance. 
The  case,  however,  must  be  a  very  rare  one,  prob- 
ably unique. 

Dr.  Gross  has  inserted  a  note,  in  his  late  Phila- 
delphia edition  of  Listen's  Elements  of  Surgery, 
on  congenital  luxation  of  the  hip-joint,  which, 
though  rare  in  this  country,  has  been  witnessed 
by  Dupuytren  in  twenty-six  cases ;  and  he  found 
it  to  be  incurable. 

Dislocations  at  the  hip-joint,  in  which  the  head 
of  the  femur  takes  other  directions  than  the  four 
ordinarily  laid  down  in  the  books,  are  often  ob- 
served. Dr.  Willard  Parker,  of  New-York,  re- 
lates an  interesting  case,  in  which  the  head  of  the 
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bone  was  found  in  the  perineum.    See  N.  Y.  Ga 
zette,  vol.  i.,  1841. 

A  NEW  FORM  OF  LUXATION  AT  THE  SHOULDER. 

Professor  Parker,  of  New-York,  was  called  by 
Dr.  R.  Campbell,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  to  see  a  pa- 
tient who  had  luxated  the  right  shoulder.  He 
was  twenty-two  years  old;  good  constitution; 
was  at  work  at  the  time  of  the  accident  in  a  wool- 
len factory.  The  luxation  was  produced  by  the  ' 
hands  being  caught  between  the  belt  and  drum 
while  the  machinery  was  in  rapid  motion.  The 
hand  was  carried  under  the  drum,  being  strongly 
pronated,  and  the  head  of  the  humerus  seemed 
to  have  been  strongly  twisted ;  the  capsular  liga- 
ment was  rent,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  was  felt 
under  the  scapula ;  the  rotundity  of  the  shoulder 
lost ;  and  the  arm  and  forearm  were  lying  diag- 
onally across  the  thorax. 

This  luxation  was  reduced  into  the  axilla,  and 
then  from  this  position  the  head  of  the  bone  was 
readily  carried  into  place.— Reese.] 


E. 


[EAR.  Mr.  Edward  Cock  has  examined  the 
temporal  bones  of  five  children,  who  died  of  stru- 
mous diseases  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  vis- 
cera in  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  In 
three  instances,  one  or  both  ears  were  the  seat 
of  scrofulous  ulceration,  affecting  the  tympanum 
and  meatus  extemus,  with  partial  destruction  of 
the  membrana  tympani.  In  one  case,  the  cavity 
of  the  tympanum,  together  with  the  mastoid 
'cells,  was  completely  filled  with  the  thick,  cheesy 
deposite  of  scrofula,  while  a  similar  affection 
pervaded  the  whole  cancellated  structure  of  the 
petrous  bone.  The  connexions  of  the  ossicula 
were  destroyed,  but  the  bones  themselves  re- 
mained entire.  In  all  the  cases  examined  by 
Mr.  Cock,  the  petrous  portions  of  the  temporal 
bones  exhibited  more  than  the  usual  varieties  of 
size  and  shape.  In  some,  the  bone  was  so  defi- 
cient in  particular  spots  as  barely  to  cover  the 
internal  cavities,  while  in  others  there  was  a  pre- 
ternatural osseous  development.  In  one  instance, 
the  petrous  bone  of  a  child  twelve  years  old  ex- 
ceeded in  size,  hardness,  and  compactness  of 
structure  that  of  an  adult.  One  malfoi:mation, 
discovered  in  two  cases,  consisted  in  a  partial 
deficiency  of  two  of  the  semicircular  canals. 
Their  extremities  opening  into  the  vestibule  were 
perfect,  but  the  central  portions  were  impervi- 
ous, or,  rather,  did  not  exist  at  all.  In  one  case 
the  scala  tympani  was  terminated  at  its  larger 
extremity  by  a  bony  septum,  which  separated  it 
from  the  tympanum,  and  occupied  the  situation 
of  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  rotunda.  With 
the  exception  of  these  malformations,  and  the 
scrofulous  affections  of  the  tympanum  already 
mentioned,  which  were  probably  of  recent  oc- 
currence, no  deviation  from  the  healthy  state 
could  be  discovered  in  cither  of  the  five  subjects 
examined.  The  Eustachian  tubes  were  jiervi- 
ous ;  the  bones,  muscles,  and  membranes  entire 
and  natural ;  the  labyrinths  were  filled  with  their 
transparent  fluid;  and  the  auditory  nerve  pre- 
sented no  peculiarity.  The  chorda  tympani  ex- 
isted in  each  of  the  cases ;  but  the  integrity  of  all 
its  little  filaments  passing  into  the  tymi)aniiin, 
and  requiring  a  microscope  for  their  dissection, 


could  not  be  vouched  for.  (E.  Cock  in  Med. 
Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xix.,  p.  152.)  In  a  case  dis- 
sected by  Mr.  Dalrymple,  the  aqueduct  of  the 
vestibule  was  large  enough  to  admit  a  small 
probe ;  and,  in  a  later  examination  of  the  ear  of 
a  child  who  died  in  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  Mr.  Cock  could  find  no  vestige  of  the 
fenestra  rotunda  on  either  side,  the  usual  situa- 
tion of  the  membrane  being  occupied  by  solid 
bone.  The  temporal  bones  were  exceedingly 
large,  though  soft  and  spongy.  The  cavities 
were  extraordinarily  capacious,  and  the  Eusta 
chian  tubes  three  or  four  times  larger  than  com 
mon.  On  one  side,  the  aqueduct  of  the  vestibule 
readily  allowed  the  passage  of  a  large  bristle, 
but  on  the  other  side  the  canal  could  not  be 
traced  through  the  bone,  although  its  two  ex- 
tremities were  more  than  usually  expanded.  In 
one  tympanum  suppuration  had  taken  place. 
{E.  Cock,  i6.)— C] 

[In  the  IJnited  States  there  have  been  few 
surgeons  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  success  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
ear.  Deafness  is  a  less  frequent  disease  in  this 
country  than  in  Europe,  but  cases  are  neverthe- 
less sufficiently  numerous  to  deprive  us  of  any 
justifiable  excuse  for  the  neglect  which  this  sub- 
ject has  received  from  American  surgeons.  It  is 
true  that  the  repetition  here  of  the  methods  of 
Kramar  and  otner  foreign  writers  ha.e  been 
much  less  successful  than  these  tran.satlantic 
surgeons  would  load  us  to  hope.  Still,  however, 
there  have  been  instances  of^  similar  success  to 
those  they  record,  and  in  sufiiciont  number  to 
encourage  future  cfibrts. 

Dr.  Cohen,  of  Baltimore,  and  Dr.  Dix,  of  Bos- 
ton, have  for  several  years  direcfod  their  partic- 
ular attention  to  diseases  of  the  internal  ear,  and 
to  the  investigation  of  the  nlmormal  condition 
of  the  tyniitannm  and  KusJachian  tube  in  ctu^*^ 
of  deafness.  These  g(nitk'in(;n  have*  eniployei/ 
condensing  apparatus  for  administcriiig  thr  air 
douche  through  the  Kustachian  tul.."  ^'i'"  il>'- 
plan  of  Kramer  and  others.  Hy  the  .1 
the  water  douclie,  those!  gentlemen  h.-r,  ■ 
great  tact  in  the  diagnosis  an<l  liriitrm-m  «m  .»„- 
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•tractions  in  the  tube  and  upon  the  tympanum. 
For  the  treatment  of  nervous  deafness,  the  douche 
of  acetous  and  sulphuric  ether  has  in  many  in- 
stances been  successful,  but  the  proportion  of 
cases  benefited  by  the  douche  in  this  country  is 
very  much  less  than  stated  by  Kramer. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  minor  af- 
fections of  the  ear,  accompanied  by  temporary 
dearfness,  very  great  mischief  is  often  done  by 
the  earpick,  employed  empirically  by  the  patient 
himself.  The  little  finger  on  each  hand  has  been 
called  the  ear-finger,  because  of  its  adaptation  to 
the  office  of  clearing  out  obstructions  in  the  ex- 
ternal ear ;  nor  should  any  smaller  or  ruder  in- 
strument ever  be  introduced  except  by  a  surgeon, 
who  has  his  eye  to  guide  him,  aided  by  a  specu- 
lum auris.  The  introduction  of  earpicks  and 
pins  into  the  external  ear  by  patients  is  among 
the  frequent  causes  of  irremediable  deafness. 
So,  also,  stuffing  the  ear  writh  cotton,  either  with 
or  without  oil  and  other  medicaments,  is  to  be  dep- 
recated by  all  who  would  not  hazard  the  loss  of 
this  important  sense  of  hearing.  The  fibres  of 
the  cotton  often  become  incorporated  with  the 
morbid  secretions  in  the  meatus,  and  find  their 
way  to  the  tympanum,  and  are  not  easily  re- 
moved. Hence  wool  should  be  substituted  in 
such  cases,  as  not  liable  to  this  objection. 

In  the  treatment  of  earache,  however,  which 
is  often  genuine  otitis,  and  requires  active  deple- 
tion, local  and  general,  suitable  discrimination  is 
demanded.  But  in  those  cases  depending  on  a 
local  morbid  sensibility,  without  evident  inflam- 
mation, it  is  common  to  stuif  into  the  meatus  a 
plug  of  cotton  or  wool  moistened  with  oil,  with 
or  without  a  mixture  of  laudanum.  This  prac- 
tice, when  not  absolutely  injurious,  is  never  use- 
ful. If  it  be  expected  to  reach  the  membranum 
tympani  with  the  anodyne  oil,  it  should  be  pour- 
ed into  the  external  ear  until  it  is  full,  which  may 
be  known  by  the  cessation  of  the  escape  of  bub- 
bles of  air  from  the  surface  of  the  oil  after  the  ear 
is  filled,  A  piece  of  wool  may  then  be  introdu- 
ced into  the  meatus.  This  method  of  introdu- 
cing olive  oil,  or  the  oil  of  almonds,  into  the  ear, 
will  often  relieve  deafness,  when  ascertained  to 
be  dependant  on  hardened  cerumen.  The  injec- 
tion of  the  oil,  or  of  warm  water,  which  is  better, 
is  greatly  preferable. 

In  those  examples  of  deafness  arising  from  a 
deficiency  or  absence  of  cerumen,  and,  indeed,  in 
cases  of  nervous  deafness,  and  all  others  in  which 
there  is  a  want  of  sensibility  in  the  organ,  I  have 
found  early  and  permanent  benefit  by  the  kreo- 
sote  mixed  with  oil  of  almonds,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  part  of  the  former  to  three  of  the  latter. 
This  mixture  should  be  introduced  upon  a  cam- 
el's hair  pencil  down  to  the  tympanum,  and,  with 
suitable  discrimination  in  the  cases,  will  never  do 
mischief,  and  often  effect  a  cure.  The  reader 
will  find  in  the  article  on  this  s^ibject  in  the  Dic- 
tionary most  valuable  matter,  to  which  I  have 
acre  prefixed  what  is  important  in  Mr.  Cooper's 
last  edition. 

Dr.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  has  operated,  by 

Serfora'ing  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  for 
eafness,  accompanied  by  a  closure  of  the  Eusta- 
chian tube,  in  six  cases.  Only  one  of  these  pa- 
tients was  restored  by  the  operation.  In  tke  oth- 
er five  cases,  the  deafness,  in  all  probability,  was 
not  dependant  on  the  closure  of  the  tube,  although 
this  state  coexisted. — Reese.] 

[ECTROPIUM.    Juengken  describes  a  plan, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  Jaeger  himself,  and 
.was  practised  a  hundred  years  ago  by  Flatner 
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{Instit.  Chir.,  ^  582),  and  even  recommended  a 
century  before  this  author  by  our  countryman 
Bannister.  Heister  and  Dionis  notice  it  still  more 
circumstantially.  (See  Middle-more  on  Dis.  of 
the  Eye,  vol.  ii.,  p.  787.)  It  consists  in  detaching 
the  everted  eyelid  from  the  cheek,  or  superciliary 
ridge,  at  every  point  excepting  the  angles,  by  in- 
troducing a  sharp-pointed,  double-edged  knife 
through  the  conjunctival  surface,  near  the  inner 
angle,  bringing  it  out  through  the  skm,  and  con- 
veying it  across  to  the  outer  angle.  A  portion  of 
the  thickened  conjunctiva,  or  a  triangular  piece 
of  the  lid,  may  be  first  removed,  if  necessary. 
The  detached  lid  is  then  to  be  accurately  fixed 
in  contact  with  the  globe,  and  the  skin  of  the 
cheek  drawn  towards  the  eye,  and  kept  in  that 
position  with  adhesive  plaster,  compresses,  and 
bandage.  (Handbuch,  c^c.,  p.  G96.)  Dieffenbach 
makes  an  incision  through  the  skin  and  orbicula- 
ris nearly  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  lower  lid, 
beginning  two  or  three  lines  from  one  angle, 
and  terminating  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
other.  It  is  one  line  from  the  edge  of  the  lid  at 
its  two  ends,  and  two  or  three  Unes  in  the  mid- 
dle. He  turns  up  the  small  flap  of  skin,  and  dis- 
sects through  the  lid  to  the  conjunctiva,  which 
he  divides  to  the  extent  of  the  external  wound. 
With  a  hook  he  draws  the  external  margin  of  the 
divided  conjunctiva  into  the  wound  of  the  skin, 
and  keeps  it  and  the  teguments  together  with  su 
tures.  (See  Chir.  Erfahmngen  uber  die  Wieder' 
herstellung  Zerstorter  Theile,  ^c,  von  J.  F.  Dieffen- 
bach, p.  127,  Berlin,  1830;  also  Autoplastic) — 

[EMBRYOTOMY.  In  the  Philadelphia  Prac 
tice  of  Midwifery,  by  Dr.  Meigs,  an  anomalous 
case  is  reported,  in  which  that  gentleman  em- 
ployed a  pecuhar  trocar  and  forceps  for  the  ex- 
traction of  the  foetus,  which  the  surgical  reader 
will  find  to  be  of  great  practical  importance. 
This  same  patient  has  been  twice  subjected  to 
the  Caesarean  section  by  Dr.  Gibson  since  Dr. 
Meigs's  operation  of  embryulcia,  and  the  case 
will  be  found  under  the  appropriate  head  in  this 
Appendix. — Reese.] 

[EMPYEMA.  In  the  Amer.  Journal  of  Med. 
Sciences,  Dr.  Pancoast,  of  Philadelphia,  has  pub- 
lished a  paper  on  empyema,  in  which  he  describes 
a  new  plan  of  treatment,  the  success  of  which  in 
the  case  reported  is  the  best  proof  of  its  merit. — 

[EPisiORAPHY.  Professor  Geddings  has 
published  a  monograph  on  the  subject  of  sutures 
in  the  external  labiae  of  the  female  pudendum, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  American  Journal  for 
1840.  Since  then  the  operation  has  frequently 
been  repeated  in  this  country  with  success  for 
procidentia  uteri.  Dr.  Eve  and  Dr.  Dugas,  of 
Georgia,  have  both  practised  it  successfully. — 

[EPISPADIAS.  Dr.  Mutter  has  cured  two 
cases  of  this  disease  by  the  usual  operation.  Dr. 
Mettauer,  of  Virginia,  has  lately  published  a  pa- 
per on  this  malformation,  including  hypospadias, 
which  is  of  an  eminently  practical  character.  It 
may  be  found  in  the  Amer.  Journal  of  Med.  Sci 
ence  for  July,  1842. — Reese.] 

[ERYSIPELAS.  The  application  of  the  ni- 
trate of  silver  in  substance,  or  in  the  form  of  a 
lotion,  so  as  to  blacken  the  part,  appears  to  have 
considerable  power  as  a  means  of  checking  the 
pecuhar  action  of  the  vessels  on  which  erysipe- 
latous inflammation  depends.  It  tends  to  repress 
the  effusion  of  serosity  in  the  cellular  tissue ;  and, 
if  apphed  beyond  the  erysipelas,  will  form  an  ob 
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stacle  to  its  spreading  in  any  particular  direction. 

i  !y  forming  a  black  line  with  it,  the  inflammation 

lay  thus  be  kept  from  running  up  the  neck  to 

lie  face  and  head.    The  use  of  nitrate  of  silver 

!i  erysipelas  has  been  particularly  insisted  upon 

ly  Mr.  Higginbottom.     (On  the  Use  of  Nitrate  of 

Silver.)    In  the  early  stages  of  erysipelas  I  have 

often  employed  it  with  advantage  in  the  North 

[-lOndon  Hospital ;  but  it  should  not  be  continued 

^0  long ;  for  when  it  fails  to  lessen  the  disten- 

ion  of  the  cellular  tissue  with  serosity,  the  fluid 

should  be  discharged  by  puncture  or  incision. 

Mr.  Higginbottom  directs  the  part  to  be  first 

washed  with  soap  and  water,  and  then  dried. 

The  inflamed  and  surrounding  skin  is  then  to  be 

moistened,  and  the  nitrate  of  silver  passed  over 

it  once,  twice,  or  thrice,  and  more  frequently,  if 

rapid  vesication  be  required.    The  part  is  then  to 

be  exposed  to  the  air  and  kept  cool. 

Of  the  good  effect  of  mercurial  ointment  as  an 
application  to  erysipelas,  I  cannot  speak  from  ex- 
perience. Dr.  M' Dowel  has  tried  mercurial  unc- 
tion, and  makes  a  favourable  report  of  it.  In 
Mercer's  Hospital,  it  was  found  also  to  have  con- 
siderable power  in  checking  the  disease.  Two, 
three,  or  four  appUcations  usually  sufficed,  with 
other  means.  In  most  instances,  the  patients 
were  salivated.  (See  Dublin  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci- 
ence, p.  6. — C] 

[EXCISION  OF  BONES.  Dr.  Thomas  Har- 
ris, of  Philadelphia,  has  excised  the  elbow-joint 
for  caries  for  the  first  time  in  America,  and  with 
entire  success.  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston,  has  re- 
cently repeated  this  operation  with  the  like  re- 
sult. Dr.  Mutter,  of  Philadelphia,  has  success- 
fully performed  a  similar  operation,  by  excising 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  humerus  and  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  ulna  for  caries.  He  pre- 
fers the  incisions  of  White  in  all  such  cases. 

Dr.  Pancoast,  of  Philadelphia,  has  had  exten- 
sive experience  in  the  excision  of  bones.  He  has 
lately  removed  the  elbow-joint  for  caries,  follow- 
ing the  plan  of  Moreau  and  Syme ;  and  he  has 
excised  the  upper  radio-carpal  joint,  removing  all 
the  articular  faces  of  the  three  bones,  employing 
Barton's  saw  and  Listen's  forceps.  He  has  also 
cut  out  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint  of  the 
great  toe  for  caries.  In  all  these  operations  he 
has  had  complete  success. 

In  the  eighth  volume  of  the  North  Am.  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal,  Dr.  Alban  Goldsmith  relates 
a  case  in  which  he  removed  portions  of  three 
dorsal  vertebrae  for  the  relief  of  paralysis  from 
fracture,  and  with  partial  success.  The  young 
man  had  been  thrown  from  a  horse,  and  he 
was  almost  universally  paralyzed  from  the  mo- 
ment of  the  accident.  At  first  the  case  was 
regarded  as  one  of  dislocation  of  the  vertebra ; 
cat  Dr.  Dudley  discovered  a  fracture  after  ma- 


king an  incision  down  to  the  bone,  the  base  of 
the  spinous  process  being  driven  in  upon  the 
spinal  marrow.  The  operation  was  performed 
by  Dr.  Goldsmith  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  pressure  from  the  cord,  and  he  excised  a  part 
of  the  spinous  processes  of  two  vertebrae,  half  of 
the  third,  and  the  whole  of  the  fourth  of  the  dor- 
sal vertebrae.  The  sensation  partially  returned, 
and  for  a  time  very  great  hopes  were  entertained, 
but  ultimately  the  patient  died,  life  having  been 
protracted,  however,  for  several  months,  and 
great  relief  meanwhile  having  been  afforded  to 
the  paralysis.  Had  not  the  operation  been  so 
long  delayed,  there  is  good  reason  to  beUeve  it 
would  have  completely  succeeded. 

Dr.  Norris,  of  Philadelphia,  excised  the  as- 
tragalus in  a  case  of  simple  luxation  of  this  bone, 
and  has  published  critical  remarks  upon  this 
practice  in  the  Amer.  Jour.,  vol.  xx.,  No.  40.  In 
the  article  on  Dislocation  in  this  Dictionary,  it 
will  be  seen  that  Dupuytren  performed  this  op- 
eration  in  1818 ;  but  numerous  cases  are  on  rec- 
ord which  were  cured  by  reduction,  and  others 
in  which  no  permanent  lameness  resulted,  even 
when  it  was  found  to  be  irreducible.  The  ne- 
cessity for  the  excision  in  any  case  must  be  rare, 
and,  indeed,  such  examples  of  luxation  will  be 
found  but  very  seldom. — Reese.] 

[EYE.  Dr.  J.  C.  Wan-en  first  described  a 
case  of  accidental  dislocation  of  the  crystalline 
lens  in  the  New-England  Med.  Journ.  for  1811 ; 
and  he  also,  in  the  same  journal,  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  profession  to  a  rheumatic  inflam 
mation  of  the  eyes,  now  universally  recognised, 
but  until  then  very  little  was  known  of  its  di- 
agnosis. 

Professor  Dugas,  of  Georgia,  relates  a  number 
of  morbid  conditions  of  the  eye,  in  which  it  be- 
came necessary  to  destroy  the  organ.  This  he 
effected  by  passing  a  tenaculum  through  the 
cornea,  and  excising  it  with  the  straight  bistoury, 
witho\it  touching  the  sclerotica.  There  can  be 
httle  doubt  that  the  removal  of  the  cornea  in  this 
way  should  be  preferred  to  the  excision  of  the 
eyeball,  which  in  many  cases  has  been  unneces- 
sarily resorted  to.  Dr.  Dugas  seems  to  have 
used  suitable  discrimination  in  his  cases ;  and  the 
eye  being  lost,  the  deformity  resulting  from  his 
operation  was  greatly  diminished,  while  the  re- 
moval of  the  cornea  by  his  method  is  attended 
with  no  danger.  No  untoward  symptom  follow- 
ed in  any  of  his  cases. 

Dr.  W.  A.  M'Dowell,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
has  published  in  the  Western  Journal  a  paper 
on  the  eye,  containing  surgical  and  pathological 
observations  of  great  practical  value.  I  regret 
that  my  limits  will  permit  me  only  to  make  this 
reference  to  an  article  which  possesses  both 
novelty  and  merit. — Reese.] 
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[FINGERS,  PERMANENT    CONTRACTION   OF. 

Baron  Dupuytren  has  made  some  interesting 
observations  on  this  affection,  to  which  each  of 
the  fingers,  but  especially  the  ring-finger,  is  liable. 
Most  of  the  individuals  who  have  this  infirmity 
have  been  accustomed  to  make  efforts  with  the 

Ealm  of  the  hand,  and  to  handle  bodicb  of  great 
ardness.    When  a  tendency  to  the  complaint  be- 
gins, some  difficulty  is  experienced  i.-i  extending 


the  fingers,  and  the  ring-one  soon  becomes  con 
tracted ;  the  carpal  phalanx  being  first  implica 
ted,  and  the  others  afterward  inclining  in  tlie 
same  direction.  In  thi.s  stage,  the  flexion  of  the 
two  adjacent  fingers  brconies  more  marked,  but 
no  knottiness  is  yet  perceptible  in  front  of.  and 
around  the  cord  on  the  palmar  side  of  the  ring-fin- 
ger. Its  second  and  third  phalanges  are  strnight 
and  movable ;  the  first  is  bent  more  or  Wen  to  a 
right  angle,  and  is  niovablo  on  the  melacaipal 
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bone ;  but  it  cannot  be  put  into  the  straight  posi- 
tion by  the  most  violent  efforts.  Dupuytren  re- 
fers to  a  case  in  which  a  trial  was  made  to  cure 
the  patient  by  means  of  the  appUcation  of  different 
weights,  which  were  increased  up  to  150  pounds 
without  the  flexion  being  removed. 

When  the  ring-finger  has  become  very  much 
bent,  the  skin  is  thrown  into  folds,  the  concavity 
of  which  is  towards  the  fingers,  and  the  convex- 
ity towards  the  radio-carpal  articulation.  On 
first  inspection,  one  might  suppose  the  skin  to 
be  diseased ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  A  tense 
cord  is  felt  on  the  palmar  side  of  the  fmger ;  it 
extends  towards  the  first  phalanx,  and  may  be 
traced  to  the  upper  part  of  the  palm.  When  the 
finger  is  bent,  it  disappears  almost  entirely.  If  at- 
tempts be  made  to  extend  the  fingers,  the  tendon 
of  the  palmaris  brevis  is  felt  to  move,  and  the  mo- 
tion is  propagated  to  the  upper  part  of  the  palmar 
fascia.  The  patient  is  unable  to  grasp  largish 
bodies ;  and  if  he  try  to  take  hold  of  them  more 
forcibly,  or  an  endeavour  is  made  to  extend  the 
fingers,  he  experiences  acute  pain.  The  causes 
of  this  disease  were  formerly  referred  either  to 
thickening  and  contraction  of  the  skin,  spasm  of 
the  muscles,  disease  of  the  flexor  tendons  or  that 
of  their  fibrous  sheaths,  or  some  change  in  the  ar- 
ticular surfaces  and  lateral  ligaments.  All  was 
uncertainty,  when  Dupuytren  had  an  opportunity 
of  dissecting  a  hand  m  which  this  infirmity  ex- 
isted. A  drawing  having  been  first  made  of  it, 
the  integuments  were  removed  from  the  palm 
and  palmar  aspect  of  the  finger,  after  which  the 
folds  and  wrinkles  had  entirely  disappeared. 
From  this  it  was  clear  that  the  disorder  did 
not  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  skin.  As  soon 
as  the  palmar  fascia  had  been  exposed,  it  was 
found  to  be  tense,  contracted,  and  shortened,  and 
that  from  its  inferior  part  cords  or  bands  proceed- 
ed to  the  sides  of  the  affected  finger.  On  at- 
tempts being  made  to  straighten  the  finger,  M, 
Dupuytren  observed  that  the  fascia  became  tense. 
He  then  divided  the  prolongations  of  it  extending 
to  the  sides  of  the  finger.  The  contraction  ceas- 
ed immediately,  and  the  fmger  assumed  a  very 
slightly  bent  position.  In  fact,  the  disease  was 
ascertained  to  be  owing  to  the  extreme  tension  of 
the  palmar  fascia,  brought  on  by  a  contusion  of 
the  palm,  or  the  long-continued  pressure  of  hard 
substances  upon  it.  The  plan  of  cure  adopted 
by  M.  Dupuytren  consisted  in  making  a  trans- 
verse incision,  about  ten  lines  in  length,  over  the 
metacarpo-phalangian  joint  of  the  ring-finger. 
The  skin  was  first  divided,  and  then  the  palmar 
fascia.  As  soon  as  this  had  been  done,  the  finger 
became  straight,  and  could  be  extended  almost 
as  readily  as  in  the  natural  state.  After  the  op- 
eration, the  hand  was  fixed  with  a  bandage  upon 
a  piece  of  pasteboard  for  a  few  weeks,  and  the 
fingers  kept  extended.  In  one  case  M.  Dupuy- 
tren made  semicircular  incisions — one  at  the  base 
of  the  ring-finger,  in  order  to  divide  the  two  digi- 
tal and  lateral  prolongations  of  the  palmar  fascia 
sent  to  this  finger ;  the  other  an  inch  and  a  quar- 
ter from  the  first,  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  for  the 
purpose  of  dividing  the  digital  prolongation  at  its 
root,  and  thus  detaching  it  from  the  palmar  fas- 
cia.    (See  Dupuytren,  Clin.  Chir.,  t.  i.,  art.  1.) 

In  a  lecture  delivered  subsequently  to  the  pre- 
ceding observations,  M.  Dupuytren  adverts  to 
flexions  of  the  fingers  arising  from  other  causes  ; 
as  a  previous  wound  of  the  palm  known  by  the 
scar  ;  alteration  in  the  formation  of  the  phalanges 
by  disease,  and  unattended  with  the  kind  of  cord 
observed  when  the  palmar  fascia  is  implicated ; 
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and  a  division  of  the  extensor  tendons  with  a  cut- 
ting instrument,  which  parts,  not  being  united 
again,  leave  the  flexors  without  any  antagonists. 
A  contused  wound,  producing  sloughing  of  the 
skin  of  the  palm,  may  have  the  same  result,  if  its 
edges  be  suffered  to  be  drawn  together,  instead  of 
cicatrization  being  completed  by  the  formation  of 
a  new  cutaneous  texture.  (See  Clin.  Chir.,  t.  i., 
p.  251.)  Bums  of  the  palm  are  frequently  fol- 
lowed by  this  deformity  when  the  preceduig  in- 
dication is  neglected.  Among  other  causes  of 
permanent  flexion,  M.  Dupuytren  notices  deform 
ity  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  phalanges,  pro 
duced  by  the  long-continued  position  of  the  fin- 
gers in  certain  employments,  as  in  lacemakers, 
tailors,  &c. ;  by  wounds  of  the  flexor  tendons,  or 
their  displacement,  in  consequence  of  having 
been  extensively  laid  open  for  the  curc'of  whit- 
low. The  wound  of  a  joint  may  be  another  cause 
of  contraction  of  the  finger ;  and  a  gunshot-injury 
of  the  flexor  muscles  may  lead  to  the  same  coH' 
sequence.  M.  Dupuytren's  observations  on  this 
subject  seem  to  me  equally  original  and  valuable 
The  toes  are  also  liable  to  a  contraction,  depend 
ant  upon  a  state  of  the  plantar  fascia  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  the  palmar. 

I  have  introduced  the  opinion  of  Dupujrtrea 
on  the  cause  of  such  contraction,  viz.,  that  tha 
bands  hindering  the  extension  of  the  finger  were 
produced  by  a  permanent  contraction  of  portions 
of  the  palmar  fascia.  The  same  view  was  adopt  • 
ed  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Cline,  and,  as  would 
appear  from  an  extract  taken  from  his  lectures, 
and  published  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Lon 
don  Medical  Gazette,  even  prior  to  the  period' 
when  Dupuytren  taught  the  corresponding  doc 
trine.  The  former  had  also  anticipated  the  latter 
in  the  practice  naturally  dictated  by  such  con 
templation  of  the  cause  of  the  deformity.  MM, 
Goyraud  and  Velpeau,  however,  object  to  th« 
explanation  of  the  subject  given  by  'Dupuytren, 
because  the  digital  slips  of  the  palmar  fascia  ter-- 
minate  in,  and  are  fixed  to  the  base  and  sides  ot 
the  root  of  each  finger,  while  the  diseased  band 
is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  finger,  and  is 
often  prolonged  to  the  third  phalanx.  They  both 
concur,  therefore,  in  ascribing  this  contraction  to 
the  transformation  of  a  part  of  the  subcutane- 
ous cellular  tissue  in  front  of  the  phalanges  into  a 
fibrous  band.  M.  Sanson  also  believes  that  this 
is  the  ordinary  case,  and  that  the  contraction  of 
the  palmar  fascia  is  an  exception.  The  treat- 
ment recommended  by  M.  Goyraud  consists  in, 
making  a  longitudinal  incision  through  the  skin, 
over  each  band,  when  extended,  to  separate  the 
lips  of  the  wound,  to  detach  the  fibrous  cords  by 
dissection,  and  to  cut  across  them  when  thus 
detached  from  their  connexions.  (See  Gaz.  MM., 
No.  xxxi.  and  xxxii.,  Aout,  1835.)  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  passes  a  narrow  knife  under  the  cord, 
which  is  cut  through  without  dividing  the  skin. 
-C] 

[FISTULA.  Thus  the  presence  of  a  dead 
piece  of  bone  or  of  a  foreign  body  often  keeps  up 
suppuration,  and  the  fistula  continues  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  matter.  When  an  abscess  forma 
near  the  anus,  the  matter  lodges,  and  the  part  is 
disturbed  by  the  action  of  the  sphincter — a  fistu- 
la in  ano  is  produced.  Sometimes  a  fistula  is 
produced  by  the  continual  discharge  of  some 
healthy  secretion  through  a  wound  or  ulcer,  as 
exemplified  in  salivary,  lachrymal,  and  urinary 
fistulae.  The  lining  of  old  fistulae  may  assume 
the  appearance  of  certain  mucous  membranes, 
though  follicles  and  villi,  like  those  of  the  intcs 
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tlaal  canal,  have  never  been  observed  in  it.    As 

IAndral  remarks,  when  most  perfectly" organized, 
it  can  only  be  compared  to  the  most  simple  mu- 
cous membranes,  such  as  those  of  the  ureters,  or 
lesser  branches  of  the  hepatic  ducts.  The  lining 
of  fistulae,  hke  mucous  membranes  in  general, 
when  not  irritated,  is  pale  and  of  a  grayish  col- 
our ;  but,  if  affected  with  acute  or  chronic  inflam- 
mation, it  exhibits  the  same  shades  of  injection 
and  redness  seen  in  a  mucous  texture.  It  is  also 
liable  to  certain  affections,  which  pertain  almost 
exclusively  to  mucous  membranes,  as  fungous 
growths,  callosities,  &c.  The  cellular  tissue 
connected  with  the  lining  of  fistulae  may  become 
thickened,  indurated,  and  scirrhous,  just  like  the 
submucous  cellular  tissue  in  general.  Final- 
ly, just  as  adhesions  never  take  place  between 
the  different  points  of  a  surface  lined  by  a  mu- 
cous membrane,  unless  a  solution  of  continuity 
has  taken  place  in  it,  so  the  sides  of  a  fistula; 
cannot  adhere  together,  and  its  cavity  be  obliter- 
ated, unless  incisions  be  made  to  bring  the  tex- 
tures and  the  membrane-like  investment  of  it 
into  contact.  (See  Andral,  Prdcis  d'Anat.  Pa- 
thol., t.  i.,  p.  261.)— C] 

[Dr.  Hay  ward,  of  Boston,  has  performed  an 
operation  for  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  which,  from 
its  originality  and  success,  is  worthy  of  attention, 
as  well  as  from  its  being  the  first  instance  in 
which  this  distressing  malady  has  been  cured  in 
this  country.  It  may  be  found  described  in  the 
'l        Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal  for  1839. 

Dr.  Mutter,  of  Philadelphia,  has  a  valuable 
paper  on  the  different  operations  for  fistula  in 
ano,  in  the  thirty-second  number  of  the  Amer. 
Journ.  of  Med.  Science  for  1834. 

Dr.  J.  Rhea  Barton  has  cured  a  formidable  case 
of  salivary  fistula  by  a  modification  of  the  seton, 
and  making  an  artificial  opening  into  the  mouth 
from  the  duct  for  its  passage  by  a  new  sinus. 

Dr.  Mutter  has  cured  three  out  of  five  cases 
upon  which  he  has  operated  for  vesico-vaginal 
fistula.  The  operation  he  prefers  will  be  de- 
scribed in  his  forthcoming  work  on  Surgery,  to 
which  I  am  obliged  to  refer. 

Dr.  Pancoast,  of  Philadelphia,  has  had  singu- 
lar success  in  treating  fistulae  in  perineo  conse- 
quent upon  urethral  stricture.  In  some  of  his 
cases  there  were  many  fistulous  openings,  with 
callous  thickening  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues  of 
the  scrotum,  perineum,  and  nates,  greatly  ob- 
scuring the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  complicated,  in 
some  cases,  with  enlargement  and  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  prostate  gland.  His  plan  is  to  intro- 
duce a  silver  catheter  down  to  the  stricture,  open 
the  raphe  of  the  perineum  near  to  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  sphincter  ani,  and  from  this  point 
make  a  transverse  incision,  running  a  little  ob- 
liquely backward,  of  an  inch  or  more  in  extent, 
towards  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  He  thus 
readily  reaches  the  membranous  part  of  the  ure- 
thra. In  the  incisions  he  has  never  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  apply  a  ligature  to  a  single  vessel. 
He  then  cuts  through  the  stricture  at  the  end  of 
the  catheter  into  the  mernbranous  part  of  the 
urethra  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Shaw.  He  now  di- 
rects the  patient  lo  urinate,  and  thus  discovers 
the  passage  to  the  bladder  through  the  wound, 
and  mtroduces  along  the  membranous  portion  of 
the  urethra  a  probe-pointed  silver  director,  made 
large  for  the  purjiose,  along  which  he  carries  the 
end  of  the  silver  catheter  till  it  reaches  the  blad- 
der. The  soft  parts  are  then  brought  over  it  by 
suture,  and  in  most  cases  he  is  able  to  effect 
union  by  the  first  intention.  Dr.  Pancoast  does  not 
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[einpve  the  catheter  for  six  or  seven  days,  when 
he  finds  no  difficulty  in  introducing  another.  He 
has  tried  Sir  C.  Bell's  plan,  by  pushing  in  a  bis- 
toury m  front  of  the  prostate,  and  cutting  down- 
ward, forward,  and  outward ;  but  as  there  is  not 
retention  of  urme  suflicient  to  keep  the  mem- 
brarious  portion  of  the  urethra  distended,  this 
method  does  not  answer. 

In  the  twenty-sixth  volume  of  the  Boston  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal,  Dr.  E.  H.  Dixon,  of  New- 
York,  reports  an  interesting  case  of  fistula  in  pe- 
rineo and  artificial  anus  coexisting  in  the  same 
individual,  and  resulting  from  an  abscess  in  the 
prostate  gland. 

Dr.  J.  Rhea  Barton  has  pubhshed  in  the  Amer. 
Joum.  for  1840  the  particulars  of  a  successful 
operation  he  performed  for  the  cure  of  a  recto- 
vaginal fistula,  which  is  creditable  to  his  skill 
and  talents. 

Professor  Parker,  of  New-York,  in  operating 
tor  fistula  lachrymaha,  has  introduced  an  im- 
provement, by  employing  a  narrow-bladed  knife 
for  the  incision,  upon  the  side  of  which  is  a 
groove,  so  that  it  combines  in  itself  the  advan- 
tage both  of  the  knife  and  director.  The  incis 
ion  being  made  with  this  knife  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, it  is  easy  to  pass  the  style  along  the  groove 
while  the  knife  remains,  and  thus  complete  the 
operation  with  greater  facility  than  by  the  ordi- 
nary method.  The  same  surgeon  has  also  con- 
structed a  bistoury  with  a  similar  groove  on  its 
side  as  a  director,  along  which  a  probe  may  be 
passed,  and  which  is  well  adapted  for  exploring 
purposes,  as  in  obscure  tumours,  and  in  search- 
ing for  foreign  bodies. 

FISTULA    IN   ANO, 

In  the  notice  of  the  operation  for  this  disease, 
Mr.  Cooper  makes  no  mention  of  Dr.  Physick's 
sheathed  bistoury,  or  the  instrument  of  Cruick- 
shank,  but  still  directs  the  use  of  the  director  and 
probe-pointed  bistoury.  Now,  where  there  is  no 
opening  between  the  gut  and  sinus,  as  in  incom- 
plete fistula,  it  is  necessary  to  make  one,  and  the 
probe-pointed  instrument  will  not  answer  in 
these  cases.  Dr.  Physick's  sharp-pointed  bis- 
toury, with  a  silver  sheath  covering  both  its 
point  and  cutting  edge,  can  be  introduced  in  the 
sinus  or  the  gut  until  it  reaches  the  point  at 
which  the  one  is  to  be  opened  into  the  other,  and 
then,  by  removing  the  sheath,  the  puncture  and 
incision  are  both  easy.  Mr.  Cruickshank's  bis- 
toury has  a  movable  stilet,  which  can  be  protru- 
ded or  retracted  at  pleasure,  and  fulfils  the  same 
intention  as  the  instrument  of  Dr.  Physick,  by 
combining  in  itself  both  the  sharp  and  the  probe 
points.  The  latter  is  preferable,  however,  be- 
cause its  sheath  conceals  the  cutthig  edge,  and 
prevents  any  wound  during  its  introduction. 

For  the  operation  for  fistula  in  ano  'ly  the  liga- 
ture, in  the  cases  in  which  this  is  prefened,  Dr. 
Gibson  has  constructed  an  instrument  which  pos- 
sesses many  advantages,  and  may  be  found  de- 
scribed in  his  late  work. 

Dr.  Eve,  of  Georgia,  has  had  uniform  success 
in  curing  this  disease  by  incision ;  he  only  dress- 
es the  wound  once  to  prevent  adhesion,  and  af- 
terward relies  upon  bathing  and  the  daily  evacu- 
ation of  the  rectum. — Reksk.] 

[FRACTURES.  Dr.  J.  Rhea  Barton,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, has  introduced  into  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  the  treatinrnt  of  compound  fraclurwi  of 
the  leg  by  bran-drossing,  winch  has  Iwen  over 
since  adopted  in  that  institution  with  Iho  moit 
satisfactory  results.    It  is  described  in  Iho  Amer. 
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Joum.,  new  series,  vol.  i.,  p.  327,  and  also  in  Dr. 
Norris's  edition  of  Listen.  The  limb  is  fixed  in 
a  fracture-box  on  a  bed  of  dry  bran,  and  simply- 
surrounded  and  enveloped  in  the  same  material. 
This  dressing  is  soft  and  grateful  to  the  patient, 
keeps  up  equable  and  sufficient  pressure,  v^rhile 
the  bran  expands  when  moistened  by  hemor- 
rhage, and  the  pressure  is  thus  increased.  It 
may  be  removed  and  changed  by  a  spatula  or  syr- 
inge, and  again  applied  as  often  as  it  may  be  call- 
ed for,  and  without  disturbing  the  limb  or  inflict- 
ing pain.  In  hot  weather,  this  dressing  of  clean 
bran  is  spoken  of  by  Dr.  N  orris  as  possessing  great 
advantages,  by  absorbing  the  perspiration  and 
hemorrhage,  and  preventing  the  fetor  which  is 
apt  to  attend  such  cases,  and  taint  the  ward  of 
the  hospital. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Van  Buren  has  a  paper  in  the  Amer. 
Joum.  for  1840,  on  the  immovable  apparatus,  and 
its  therapeutic  application  to  fractures,  and  vari- 
ous other  surgical  diseases,  which  possesses 
great  merit. 

Dr.  Mott  has  treated  a  number  of  cases  in  which 
fracture  of  the  cervix  femoris  had  occurred,  and 
has  uniformly  found  that,  in  early  and  middle 
life,  union  may  be  expected,  even  when  the  frac- 
ture is  within  the  capsular  ligament.  In  aged  per- 
sons, he  has  never  known  the  bone  to  unite  after 
such  an  injury. 

In  fractures  of  the  femur,  he  prefers  the  double- 
inclined  plane  in  all  cases,  even  when  the  cervix 
is  broken;  and  he  recommends  this  plan  after 
trying  Pott's,  Desault's,  Physick's,  and  Boyer's 
methods  in  repeated  examples.  He  finds  that 
the  best  limbs  can  be  made  by  this  flexed  posi- 
tion, and  it  is  most  comfortable  to  the  patient. 

Dr.  Mott  has  been  very  successful  in  the  treat- 
ment of  ununited  fractures  by  the  introduction  of 
a  seton,  and  has  three  times  employed  it  in  the 
thigh  with  complete  success.  He  takes  tliis 
course  whenever  time,  frictions,  and  irritating 
the  ends  of  the  bones  by  walking  in  splints  do 
not  effect  consolidation. 

In  one  case  of  ununited  humerus,  when  the 
fracture-ends  were  at  a  little  distance  from  each 
other,  and  when  the  seton  had  been  worn  for  six 
months  without  benefit,  he  succeeded  by  exsec- 
lion  In  other  cases,  after  failing  to  succeed  by 
exsection  in  ununited  fractures  of  the  arm,  he 
has  subsequently  cured  the  patient  by  the  seton, 
and  in  the  humerus  has  found  this  remedy  al- 
most uniformly  successful. 

In  three  cases  in  which  the  fractured  tibia  had 
failed  to  unite,  he  has  effected  a  cure  by  the  se- 
ton, and  one  of  these  was  of  more  than  twelve 
months'  standing.  In  another  example,  after 
complete  union  had  been  effected  by  the  seton, 
the  patient  fell  and  fractured  the  bone  at  the 
same  place.  On  subjecting  him  to  the  ordinary 
confinement,  the  cure  was  as  early  obtained  as 
though  it  had  been  a  primary  fracture. 

Dr.  Mott  directs  that  the  seton  in  these  cases 
should  be  passed  directly  between  the  ends  of 
the  bones ;  for  if  it  merely  pass  beside  the  frac- 
tured ends,  even  though  in  contact,  it  will  not 
succeed ;  and  hence,  when  the  bones  are  close- 
ly united  by  ligament  or  other  tissue,  a  passage 
must  be  bored  or  drilled  through,  to  admit  the 
passage  of  the  seton.  In  general,  the  time  for 
continuing  the  seton  will  be  from  one  to  two 
months,  though  occasionally  a  longer  time  is  re- 
quired. So  soon  as  union  has  commenced,  which 
is  known  by  the  firmness  acquired  by  the  hmb, 
Dr.  Mott  commences  the  withdrawal  of  the  seton 
by  removing  a  thread  every  two  or  three  davs ; 
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and  by  the  time  all  are  thus  removed,  the  cure  is- 
found  to  be  complete. 

Professor  Parker,  of  New- York,  has  treated 
successfully  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  cervix  fem- 
oris within  the  capsular  ligament.  He  employ- 
ed long  sphnts.  it  was  in  a  female  at  CO,  who 
had  enjoyed  excellent  health.  The  limb  was 
but  httle  shortened,  and  the  motions  of  the 
joint  but  shghtly  impaired.  The  patient  having 
since  died,  the  femur  has  been  obtained,  and  ex- 
hibits complete  osseous  union  within  the  cap- 
sule. The  bone  and  its  fellow  are  preserved  in 
the  museum  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, New-York.  I  have  witnessed  two  cases 
of  a  similar  result,  in  which  the  seat  of  tb«  frac- 
ture was  manifestly  within  the  capaubr  Uga 
ment ;  and  though  both  patients  are  nl:V  living, 
the  evidences  of  osseous  union  are  conclusive 
Neither  of  them  was  as  far  advancoi  in  life  as 
Dr.  Parker's  case,  one  of  them  being  16,  and  the 
other  52  years  of  age. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  has  treated  38  fractures  of 
the  cervix  femoris  by  the  flexed  position,  and  he 
reports  30  cases  of  success,  a  proportion  far  be- 
yond general  experience,  and  argues  well  for  his 
method,  whether  these  fractures  were  within  or 
without  the  capsular  ligament. 

For  twenty  years  he  reports  having  treated 
fractured  thighs  with  great  success,  employing 
extension  and  counter-extension  by  means  ot 
Desault's  apparatus  improved. 

Dr.  Isaac  Parish,  of  Philadelphia,  has  cured  a 
case  of  ununited  fracture  by  friction  of  the  ends  , 
of  the  bones.     (See  Amer.  Joum.  for  August, 
1834.) 

Dr.  Eve,  of  Georgia,  has  used  the  immovable 
apparatus  of  Sartin  and  Velpeau  in  more  than 
20  cases  of  fracture  and  sprains  of  the  wrist  and 
ankle,  with  the  most  gratifying  results.  He  pre 
fers  the  dextrine,  after  having  tried  flour  and 
starch  often  enough  to  judge  of  their  compara 
tive  merits. 

Dr.  J.  Rhea  Barton  has  met  with  fractures  of 
the  OS  calcis,  in  which  the  fragment  to  which 
the  tendo  Achilles  was  attached  was  forcibly 
drawn  up  by  the  contraction  of  the  gastrocnemii. 
The  foot  being  extended  permanently  by  banda- 
ges, an  osseous  union  of  the  fragments  has  been 
obtained  in  two  cases;  and  though  the  broken 
fragment  is  prominent,  and  the  tendon  shortened 
to  correspond,  the  patients  have  recovered  with- 
out detriment  to  the  motions  of  the  limb. 

Dr.  George  W.  Norris,  of  Philadelphia,  reports 
a  case  of  ununited  fracture  of  the  humerus  of 
four  years  standing,  cured  by  the  application  of 
caustic  potash,  in  the  Amer.  Joum.,  vol.  xxiii.,  p. 
283.  The  same  surgeon  has  published  a  valua- 
ble paper  on  the  occurrence  of  non-union  after 
fractures,  its  causes  and  treatment.  It  may  be 
found  in  the  same  journal,  vol.  iii.,  No.  5,  new- 
series,  1842. 

Dr.  Nathan  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  has  in 
vented  an  instmment  for  fractures  of  the  thigh 
and  leg,  which  is  found  by  experience  to  possess 
extraordinary  advantages,  especially  in  the  man- 
agement of  bad  cases.  It  is  concave,  and  adapt 
ed  to  the  straight  or  flexed  position  of  the  limb, 
effecting  extension  and  counter-extension  to  any 
desirable  extent,  and  he  has  availed  himself  of- 
the  advantages  derived  from  suspending  the  limb 
since  1827,  and  for  which  his  apparatus  is  adapt 
ed.  I  regret  that  my  limits  will  not  allow  a  full 
detail  of  the  points  of  merit  which  Dr.  Smith's 
instrument  possesses,  but  which  obviously  render 
it  superior  to  any  and  every  other,  ?o  that,  whe"- 
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ever  it  is  known,  this  apparatus  is  preferred  to 
any  other. 

Dr.  George  Fox,  of  Philadelphia,  introduced  into 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  the  year  1828,  an 
apparatus  for  fractured  clavicle,  which  is  descri- 
bed minutely  in  Dr.  Norris's  edition  of  Listen's 
Practical  Surgery,  and  which  is  every  way  pref- 
erable to  Desault's.  Indeed,  to  this  latter  there 
are  many  and  forcible  objections,  by  reason  of 
which  it  is  but  rarely  applied  in  America. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Heard,  of  New- York,  has  published 
in  the  New-York  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  for  Oc- 
tober, 1839,  a  report  of  cases  of  ununited  fracture 
treated  at  the  New- York  Hospital.  In  this  report, 
the  practice  introduced  by  Dr.  J.  Kearney  Rodg- 
ers,  of  New-York,  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of 
cases,  all  of  which  were  completely  successful. 

Dr.  Rodgers  was  led  to  adopt  this  course  by 
having  a  case  under  his  care  which  had  resist- 
ed several  modes  of  treatment,  including  two 
trials  of  the  seton.  Having  removed  the  ends  of 
the  bone  by  excision,  he  found  that  the  fragments 
were  separated  from  each  other  an  inch  and  a 
half,  and  it  appeared  impossible  to  bring  the  ends 
into  contact.  He  then  drilled  a  hole  into  the 
medullary  cavity  through  the  shell  of  each  end, 
and  passed  a  silver  wire  through  these  holes ; 
and,  having  thus  coapted  the  fragments,  the  ends 
of  the  wire  were  drawn  through  a  canula  which 
lemained  in  the  wound.  He  thus  secured  firm 
osseous  union,  and  Doctors  Mott  and  Cheeseman 
have  since  then  repeated  this  method  of  treating 
bad  cases  with  entire  success.  Mr.  Listen  and 
other  surgeons,  some  of  them  in  our  own  coun- 
try, have  condemned  this  practice;  but  as  the 
only  cases  in  which  it  has  been  tried  have  been 
unfavourable  examples,  and  to  which  none  of  the 
other  methods  were  adapted,  some  of  them  hav- 
ing been  tested  in  vain,  and  as  every  case  has 
succeeded,  the  merit  of  the  operation  is  unques- 
tionable. It  is  a  modification  of  Mr,  White's  oper- 
ation, and  will  succeed  when  this  fails. — Reese.] 
[FRAGILITAS  OSSIUM.  For  the  following 
cases,  detailed  at  length,  reference  may  be  had  to 
Dr.  Gibson's  late  work. 
Tfce  boy  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Cooper,  in  the  Dic- 


tionary, as  a  patient  of  Dr.  Gibson,  after  having 
twenty-four  fractures  of  different  bones,  has  since 
deceased,  by  reason  of  a  partial  dislocation  of  the 
first  and  second  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  after  an 
illness  of  fourteen  weeks. 

Dr.  Mettauer,  of  Virginia,  reports  the  case  of 
a  citizen  of  Petersburg,  Virginia,  whose  brittle- 
ness  of  the  bones  was  so  great  that  he  frequent- 
ly fractured  the  humerus,  radius,  ulna,  and  clav- 
icles in  giving  blows,  he  being  habitually  pugna- 
cious. Dr.  Mettauer  states  that  the  tibia,  fibula, 
and  femur  have  been  broken  in  his  case  several 
times  from  a  sudden  twist  of  the  body,  and  from 
efforts  to  save  himself  from  falls.  His  thigh- 
bones have  been  broken  when  attempting  to  get 
on  horseback,  and  his  ribs  have  been  fractured 
from  equally  slight  causes.  He  often  said  that 
he  believed  he  could  break  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm by  pressing  them  between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger.  So  frequent  were  these  accidents, 
that  his  domestics  became  expert  bone-setters, 
and  frequently  managed  his  fractures.  His  re- 
coveries were  very  rapid,  reunion  being  readily 
effected,  and  very  seldom  was  it  necessary  to 
confine  him  longer  than  three  weeks  after  either 
of  his  fractures. 

Dr.  Elkinton  records  a  case  in  which  muscu 
lar  action  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  fracture  the 
bones,  those  of  both  arms  above  the  elbow  hav 
ing  been  broken  during  a  fit.  Dr.  Hendry,  who 
attended  the  same  patient,  testifies  that  his  bones 
were  frequently  broken  by  slight  exertion,  and 
in  all  cases  they  speedily  reunited. 

Dr.  Goddard  has  a  patient  whose  bones  have 
been  broken  fourteen  times,  though  now  only 
twelve  years  old,  and  had  fractured  his  thigh 
three  times  before  he  was  four  years  of  age,  by 
falling  from  a  step  six  inches  high.  This  brittle- 
ness  of  the  bones  was  a  family  complaint  in  this 
instance,  for  his  mother  had  her  thigh-bones  bro- 
ken six  times;  while  her  brother,  at  thirteen 
years  old,  had  suffered  nine  fractures  of  the  thigh 
and  two  of  the  arm,  besides  having  one  of  Ixis 
hip-joints  dislocated.  These  persons  are  short 
of  stature,  and  have  small  bones,  but  in  other  re- 
spects have  good  health. — Reese.] 
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[GANGLION.  Dr.  Eve,  of  Georgia,  has  had 
Extensive  experience  in  the  treatment  of  these 
tumours,  and  after  trying  incisions,  extirpation, 
and  puncture,  prefers  the  method  of  acupunctu- 
ration  as  recommended  by  Velpeau,  and  after- 
ward relying  on  pressure  for  their  radical  remo- 
val. The  use  of  the  needles  is  found  to  give 
very  little  pain. — Reese.] 

[GANGR^NOPSIS.  In  the  American  Med- 
ical Recorder  for  July,  1827,  Dr.  Jackson,  of 
Northumberland,  has  published  a  paper  contain- 
mg  a  number  of  cases,  with  remarks  on  a  disease 
of  children,  which  he  proposes  to  call  gangra:- 
nopsis;  and  in  the  Anier.  Journ.  of  the  Med.  and 
Phys.  Sciences,  vol.  v..  Dr.  Webber  has  furnished 
a  detail  of  several  interesting  cases  of  thi.s  gan- 
grenous erosion  of  the  cheek.  Dr.  W.  has  had 
the  opportunity  of  witnessing  four  instances  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  years ;  three  of  the 
milder  kind,  and  one  of  the  most  severe  form, 
answering  to  the  nomer  of  HnrnH.  Case  4  being 
the  most  minutely  drawn  Ufi,  i  shall  here  insert 


it,  as  a  suitable  appendage  to  my  article  on  cariex 
of  the  jaws  of  children.  "This  case  occurred  in 
September,  1828,  in  a  little  girl  10  years  old.  It 
ensued  upon  typhus,  in  which  diarrhcea  had  been 
a  troublesome  symptom.  About  the  fourteenth 
day,  when  the  fever  was  apparently  beginning  to 
abate,  she  complained  of  a  feeling  oi'  soreness 
and  pain  in  the  left  check,  not  far  from  the  angle 
of  the  mouth.  The  part  was  slightly  swollen, 
somewhat  hard,  and  reddish,  like  the  commence- 
ment of  a  bile.  Volatile  liniment  with  laudanum 
was  applied,  and  the  redness  disappeared,  though 
the  swelling  continued,  being,  however,  less  hard, 
and  rather  more  diffuse.  A  day  or  two  after 
aphtha?  apjmared  in  the  mouth  and  fauce.s,  for 
which  a  gargle  of  diluted  muriatic  acid  was  em- 
ployed. She  complained,  however,  of  the  rhcck's 
being  hotter  and  sorer,  and  the  swelling  h.id  evi- 
dently increased.  On  the  inside  of  the  cheek  it 
protruded  in  a  ri(lf.'(;  between  the  teeth.  Lead- 
water  was  used  externally  as  a  con.stant  np|»l»- 
cation,  in  addition  to  the  occasional  use  of  the 
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liniment  «bove  mentioned,  and  the  inside  of  the 
mouth  wws  frequently  touched  with  honey, 
acidulated  with  muriatic  acid ;  small  quantities 
of  wine  were  given,  and  one  fourth  of  a  grain  of 
sulphate  of  quinine  thrice  a  day ;  also  small  doses 
of  Dover's  powder  to  regulate  the  bowels,  still 
rather  too  loose,  and  to  procure  sufficient  rest. 
The  cheek,  nevertheless,  continued  to  swell,  and 
the  breath  became  very  fetid.  The  aphthae  dis- 
appeared in  a  day  or  two ;  but  upon  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  internal  swelling  of  the 
cheek  was  a  kind  of  flabby  pustule  or  blister, 
seemingly  beneath  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
internal  integument,  which  over  the  swelling 
was  opaque,  and  of  a  dirty  white  colour.  This 
broke  the  same  evening,  discharging  a  small 
quantity  of  fetid  fluid,  and  leaving  a  sloughing 
appearance  of  its  membranous  covering.  It  was 
repeatedly  touched  during  the  night  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  with  a  strong  preparation  of  muriatic 
acid  and  honey,  sufficiently  strong  to  corrugate 
the  sloughing  membrane,  and  make  it  settle 
down  below  the  level  of  the  suiTOunding  parts. 
This,  it  was  hoped,  would  put  a  check  to  the  dis- 
eased action,  and  cause  the  slough  to  separate. 
Notwithstanding,  it  continued  to  increase  during 
the  subsequent  night,  and  on  the  next  morning 
had  nearly  reached  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
which  looked  dusky,  and  approached  to  a  state 
of  gangrene. 

*'  An  eminent  practitioner  from  a  distance  met 
me  in  consultation  this  morning,  and  advised 
carrot  and  fermenting  poultices  with  charcoal 
over  the  cheek,  a  small  blister  externally  over 
the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  one  on  the  mside  of 
the  cheek,  of  a  size  sufficient  to  cover  the  slough 
and  the  surrounding  sound  edges,  while  the 
internal  remedies  were  continued  in  increased 
doses.  The  disease,  however,  proceeded  with 
redoubled  rapidity.  Gangrene  in  undistinguished 
blackness  passed  in  a  few  hours  across  the  exter- 
nal blister,  and  at  the  same  time  came  through 
the  cheek,  opposite  to  the  point  on  the  inside 
first  attacked.  In  spite  of  the  assiduous  appli- 
cation of  the  poultices,  these  spots  spread  so  as 
to  coalesce  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  by  the 
next  morning  involved  most  of  the  unattacked 
portion  of  the  cheek.  The  case  was  now  deemed 
hopeless,  and  dissolution  was  soon  expected. 
The  fetor  being  excessive,  with  a  view  to  lessen 
it  the  part  was  covered  with  a  cloth  wet  with  a 
solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime  (bleaching  pow- 
der). This  lessened  the  rapid  spreading  of  the 
gangrene  so  much,  that  for  hours  it  seemed 
almost  entirely  stationary,  but  did  not  become 
wholly  so,  though  it  progressed  very  slowly  till 
it  had  covered  the  whole  of  the  swelling  existing 
at  the  commencement,  reaching  almost  to  the 
lower  eyelid,  over  the  membranous  part  of  the 
nose  Of  the  same  side,  the  septum,  two  thirds  of 
the  lips,  and  half  of  the  chin,  including  all  the 
cheek  down  to  below  the  under  edge  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  backward  nearly  to  the  ear.  The  parts 
were  completely  sphacelated,  and  had  nearly  sep- 
arated ;  when,  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  days 
from  the  first  appearance  of  danger,  the  little  pa- 
tient died.  All  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  the 
fever  had  entirely  subsided  long  before  her  death." 

I  have  had  several  opportunities  of  witnessing 
this  frightful  disease,  but  in  all  the  cases  I  saw, 
it  could  be  traced  to  the  injudicious  use  of  mer- 
cury. In  two  of  them  the  whole  cheek  sloughed 
oflF,  leaving  the  carious  bones  and  the  internal 
structure  of  the  throat  exposed,  before  they  ter- 
isiinated  fatally. — Reese.] 
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[GUMS,  INFLAMMATION  and  ABSCESS 
OF.  Gumboil.  Parulis.  Inflammation  of  the 
gums  mostly  arises  from  the  irritation  of  carious 
teeth,  but  sometimes  from  necrosis  of  a  part  of 
the  alveolary  process,  or  from  the  splintering  of 
it  occasioned  by  the  extraction  of  a  bad  tooth. 
Sometimes  it  originates  from  exposure  to  cold, 
and  in  other  instances  from  mechanical  irritation. 
When  the  inflammation,  arising  from  the  irritation 
of  a  decayed  tooth,  cold,  and  some  other  causes, 
proceeds  to  suppuration,  the  case  is  then  an  ab- 
scess, here  termed  a  gumboil.  The  treatment 
consists  in  making  an  early  puncture  for  the 
discharge  of  the  matter,  and,  after  the  subsidence 
of  the  inflammation,  in  extracting  any  bad  tooth 
concerned  in  keeping  up  irritation.  The  mouthy 
is  to  be  frequently  cleansed  with  an  astringent 
gargle.  If  a  fistula  form  in  the  gums,  it  is  to  be 
freely  divided,  and  touched  with  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  care  being  taken,  however,  before  resort-, 
ing  to  this  measure,  to  remove  any  carious  tooth, 
splinter,  or  dead  portion  of  bone,  which  lattery 
proceedings  will  generally  supersede  all  neces- 
sity for  laymg  open  the  fistula. — C] 

[GUMS,  TUMOURS  OF.  A  very  common 
disease  is  a  thickening  of  the  gums  at  some  par- 
ticular point,  which  puts  on  the  form  of  an  ex- 
crescence, and  generally  assumes  a  hard,  calloua 
nature.  Some  of  these  swellings  are  connected 
with  the  periosteum  or  bone,  and  are  disposed  to 
acquire  a  maUgnant  character ;  frequently,  after 
they  have  attained  a  certain  sizu,  the  neighbour- 
ing part  of  the  bone  becomes  altered  and  softened. 
Other  tumours  of  the  gums  are  merely  excres- 
cences from  the  fibro-vascular  texture  of  these 
parts,  not  penetrating  deeply,  not  connected  witl^ 
the  bone,  periosteum,  nor  sockets  of  the  teeth,  ] 
and  not  malignant.  The  excrescence  of  the  gums, 
thei ,  '.^rmed  epulis,  is  of  very  different  character 
in  difl  rent  cases ;  but,  as  many  tumours  of  the 
gums,  apparently  trivial  at  first,  become  fatal 
diseases  in  the  end,  if  neglected  in  their  begin- 
ning, the  rule  in  surgery  is  to  attempt  their  extir- 
pation before  they  have  made  considerable  prog- 
ress. 

On  this  subject  Sir  Charles  Bell  has  niade 
some  interesting  remarks.  "We  see  (says  he) 
a  small  tumour  of  the  gums,  stationary  for  a  long 
time,  and  claiming  no  attention,  at  last  forcing 
its  way  into  the  bones  of  the  face,  filling  up  the 
cells  and  the  cavities  of  the  nose,  pressing  out 
the  eyes,  and  rising  at  last  upon  the  base  of  the 
brain  itself,"  so  as  to  destroy  the  patient.  The 
worst  diseases  of  the  gums,  according  to  Sir  C- 
Bell,  do  not  come  from  the  irritation  of  a  bad 
tooth.  "We  see  a  carious  tooth  attended  with 
ulcer  and  .gvunboil,  and  abscess  in  the  jaw ;  with 
fungous  tumour  of  the  gums  ;  even  with  necro- 
sis of  the  jaw.  We  find  the  inflammation  from 
the  same  source  amounting  in  severity  of  pain  to 
that  of  tic-douloureux.  But  these  are  of  no  ac 
count  compared  in  danger  with  this  tumour  of 
which  I  am  treating.  This  more  formidable  dis- 
ease begins  when  the  adjoining  teeth  are  appa- 
rently sound,  and  when  we  cannot  trace  it  to  any 
common  source  of  irritation.  This  tumour  first 
shows  itself  in  a  small,  hard  prominence  of  the 
gum,  shooting  out  between  two  of  the  teeth ;  and 
the  teeth  being  good  is  an  unfavourable  circum' 
stance ;  for  when  they  have  become  loose  ana 
are  displaced  without  being  tliemselves  diseased, 
it  implies  that  the  cause  is  deep,  and  not  to  be 
removed  by  pulling  out  the  teeth.  If  the  teeth  be 
carious  and  originally  in  fault,  we  have  a  reason- 
able expectation  of  arresting  the  progress  of  dis- 
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ease  by  removing  the  teeth ;  but  when,  independ- 
ent of  the  teeth,  the  tumour  has  its  origin  in  the 
membrane  of  the  fang  or  in  the  socket,  we  can- 
not hope  to  extirpate  the  disease  without  remo- 
ving the  whole  system  of  parts,"  the  tooth,  the 
gum,  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  jaw.  (See 
Sir  Charles  BeWs  Surgical  Obs.,  p.  413,  8vo, 
Lond.,  1816.)  A  perpendicular  division  of  the 
alveolary  process  is  to  be  made  at  a  prudent  dis- 
tance from  each  side  of  the  tumour,  and  to  the 
requisite  depth,  with  a  fine  saw,  any  teeth  in  the 
way  of  its  action  being  previously  extracted. 
Then,  with  a  strong  pair  of  forceps,  the  portion  I 
of  bone  between  the  two  fissures  is  to  be  broken 
off.  The  bleeding,  which  is  copious,  may  some- 
times'  be  stopped  by  compresses  dipped  in  the 
tincture  of  muriated  iron,  but  frequently  requires 
firm  and  long-continued  pressure  with  the  hands 
of  a  succession  of  assistants,  or  even  the  actual 
cautery. 

The  soft  and  more  superficial  kinds  of  epulis 
maybe  extirpated  with  a  scalpel,  care  being  taken 
'^o  let  the  excision  be  sufficiently  free  and  deep, 
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and  then  to  scrape  the  alveolary  pi  ocess,  or  rub 
the  bottom  of  the  wound  with  nitrate  of  silver 
which  will  generally  stop  the  haemorrhage,  and 
lessen  the  chance  of  a  return  of  the  excrescence. 
When  the  disease  recurs  often,  as  it  did  six  times 
ma  case  mentioned  by  John  Hunter,  the  remo- 
val of  the  parts  must  either  have  been  imperfect, 
or  the  tumour  cancerous,  as  happened  in  two  ex- 
amples which  fell  under  his  observation.  (See 
/.  Hunter  on  Natural  Hist.,  Sc,  of  the  Human 
Teeth,  p.  188.)— C] 

[GUNSHOT  WOUNDS.  Dr.  Paul  F.  Eve,  of 
Georgia,  has  poUtely  furnished  me  the  particulars 
of  a  case  of  gunshot  wound,  in  which  one  ball 
made  six  wounds.  It  occurred  in  a  so-called  "  af- 
fair of  honour,"  in  which  the  ball  passed  through 
both  thighs,  and  the  right  leg  having  been  thrown 
forward  at  the  moment  of  receiving  the  ball,  it 
passed  between  the  scrotum  and  perineum,  in- 
flicting a  wound  upon  both.  This  ball  thus 
made  two  wounds  in  each  thigh,  one  in  the  scro- 
tum, and  one  in  the  perineum.  The  patient  nev- 
ertheless recovered,  and  is  now  well.— Reese 
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LH^MATOCELE.  (From  al,ia,  blood,  and 
Kt'iM,  tumour.)  A  swelling  of  the  scrotum,  pro- 
ceeding from,  or  caused  by  blood. 

The  term  has  sometimes  been  applied  to  every 
kind  of  extravasation  of  blood  about  the  scrotum 
and  spermatic  cord,  but  at  the  present  day  it  is 
usually  restricted  by  British  surgeons  to  a  collec- 
tion of  blood  in  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 
Extravasation  of  blood  in  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  scrotum  and  spermatic  cord,  or  within  the 
structure  of  the  testicle  itself,  Pott,  however,  ar- 
ranges with  hsematocele.  This  last  swelhng  is 
generally  pyriform,  like  hydrocele,  but  is  distin- 
guishable fiom  it  by  its  greater  weight  and  firm- 
ness, its  want  of  transparency,  its  obscure  fluctu- 
ation, and  its  cause,  which  is  usually  a  blow  upon 
the  scrotum,  or  an  accidental  puncture  of  some 
vessels  of  the  testicle  or  tunica  vaginalis  in  tapping 
a  hydrocele.  When  the  latter  membrane  has  been 
long  or  much  distended  by  the  serous  fluid  of 
hydrocele,  it  becomes  thickened,  and  its  vessels, 
especially  those  of  its  inner  surface,  enlarged, 
and  even  varicose.  If  one  of  these  lies  in  the  way 
of  the  instrument  with  which  the  hydrocele  is 
tapped,  it  is  of  course  wounded,  and  then  the 
fluid  which  is  discharged  is  deeply  tinged  with 
blood.  Should  the  bleeding  continue  after  the 
evacuation  of  the  hydrocele,  the  blood  will  accu- 
mulate in  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours  the  scrotum 
will  again  be  considerably  swollen.  In  one  or 
two  examples,  I  have  known  ha^matocele  follow 
the  tapping  of  a  hydrocele  with  a  lancet  or  other 
sharp-edged  instrument.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has 
noticed  this  risk  as  attending  the  plan  of  tapping 
a  hydrocele  with  a  lancet.  (On  the  Structure  and 
Dis.  nf  the  Testis,  p.  212.)  A  gentleman  in  the 
Fleet  prison  took  it  into  his  head  to  tap  hi.s  hy- 
drocele with  a  kind  of  long  spring-lancet  of  his 
own  invention :  the  operation  was  followed  by 
the  rapid  formation  of  a  very  laree  haematocele. 

Sometimes  one  of  the  enlargeci  veins  of  the  tu- 
nica vaginalis  bursts  of  itself,  after  the  fluid  f)f  a 
hydrocele  has  been  di.scharged,  and  hsBinal'H^nle 
then  come-s  on,  as  it  were,  spontaneously     Ac- 


cording to  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  hsematocele  may 
arise  from  a  diseased  condition  of  the  arteries. 
"  This  is  analogous  to  that  which  occurs  in  the 
brain  under  the  form  of  sanguineous  apoplexy. 
There  is  a  natural  change  which  takes  place  in 
the  arteries  of  old  persons ;  they  become  ossified 
in  patches  and  ulcerate ;  and  I  have  known  this 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  haematocele."  (See  Lon- 
don Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  1831-32,  p.  927.) 

As  Sir  Astley  Cooper  observes,  hasmatocele  is 
often  connected  with  hydrocele,  aad  a  conse- 
quence of  it.  The  latter  disease  frequently  be- 
comes compUcated  with  hydrocele  from  an  acci- 
dental blow  on  the  tumour,  occasioning  a  rent  i\\ 
the  tunica  vaginalis.  In  one  case,  operated  ui)on 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  this  membrane  had  been 
ruptured  to  the  extent  of  between  one  and  two 
inches.  The  same  distinguished  surgeon  records 
the  case  of  a  gentleman,  in  whom  haematocele 
arose,  not  from  a  blow,  but  from  excessive  bodily 
exertion.  (On  the  Structure,  <^c.,  of  the  Testis,  ]). 
213-215.) 

However,  of  all  the  causes  of  haematocele,  a 
blow  on  the  scrotum  is  the  most  frequent,  and 
especially  a  blow  from  the  pummel  of  the  saddle 
in  riding.  I  have  known  the  disease  produced, 
however,  by  external  violence  of  diflerent  kinds ; 
as  by  a  fall  against  a  piece  of  timber,  by  which 
the  scrotum  was  violently  struck.  After  such 
accidents,  the  scrotum  will  suddenly  swell  to 
double  or  treble  its  natural  size.  Every  swell- 
ing  so  produced  in  the  scrotum  by  (^flusod  blood 
is  not  invariably  a  collection  of  this  lluid  in  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  for  sometimes  the  extravasa- 
tion is  in  the  loose  cellular  tissue  external  to  this 
membrane.  Haematocele  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  latter  case  partly  by  the  oblong  or  pyri- 
form shape  of  the  tumour,  its  ob.scnre  fluctuation, 
its  freedom  from  the  coiiiinon  jippearanrcs  of  ec- 
chymosis,  and  its  presenting  Hsj^H  more  on  one 
side  of  the  scrotum  than  the  other;  while  nn  ex- 
travasation  of  blood  in  the  cellular  tis.nue  Rener- 
ally  is  more  diflu.scil.  produces  a  dark  blue  dim- 
coloration  of  the  part,  and  ronceald  more  or  W* 
both  testes.  ^ 
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When  hsematocele  occurs  in  combination  with 
hydrocele,  the  blood  is  mixed  with  the  serous 
fluid  contained  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  par- 
tially dissolved  in  it :  if  the  quantity  of  blood  be 
small,  the  solution  is  complete ;  but  in  the  op- 
posite case  coagula  are  formed,  which  lemam 
undissolved.     {Sir  B.  Brodie,  ib.) 

In  the  dissection  of  some  haematoceles,  the  tu- 
nica vaginalis  is  found  excessively  tliickened; 
and  the  blood  in  it,  whether  coagulated  or  fluid, 
is  of  the  colour  of  coffee.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  re- 
fers to  a  preparation  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
exempUfying  the  serious  mistake  of  removing  the 
testicle,  while  the  true  disease  was  merely  hae- 
matocele.  The  tunica  vaginaUs  was  excessively 
thickened,  and  filled  with  coagulated  blood  of  a 
brownish  red  colour.    {Op.  cit.,  p.  215.) 

A  negro  died  in  St.  George's  Hospital  who  had 
an  enlargement  of  one  testicle ;  but,  as  it  had  oc- 
casioned little  or  no  inconvenience,  the  surgeon 
had  not  been  consulted.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie 
examined  the  part  after  the  patient's  death,  and 
found  a  very  large  quantity  of  grumous  blood  in 
the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  at  the  back  part  a  soft, 
pulpy  mass  was  seen,  not  at  all  resembling  the 
testicle  in  structure,  and  only  recognisable  as 
such  by  its  connexion  with  the  epididymis  and 
vas  deferens.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  conceives 
that  the  changed  state  of  the  testicle  had  been 
occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  a  large  quantity  of 
blood.    (See  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  1831-32,  p.  927.) 

Haematocele  is  sometimes  unaccompanied  by 
pain :  this  is  the  case  when  the  quantity  of  blood 
IS  small,  and  no  inflammation  present.  Under 
other  circumstances,  the  disease  may  be  attend- 
ed with  exces.sive  pain,  and  bring  on  abscesses, 
gangrene,  and  dangerous  degrees  of  constitution- 
al disturbance.  I'his  was  exemphfied  in  the  per- 
son whom  I  have  mentioned  as  having  produced 
haematocele  by  plunging  a  large  lancet  into  his 
own  hydrocele,  for  the  purpose  of  curing  it  him- 
self. In  this  instance,  which  I  visited  with  Mr. 
Bransby  Cooper,  if  a  free  and  prompt  incision 
had  not  been  made  to  discharge  the  matter  and 
putrid  blood,  the  patient  would  soon  have  lost 
his  life  by  the  violence  of  the  constitutional  dis- 
turbance. Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  mentions  a  paint- 
er, who  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  to  excess, 
and  who,  while  climbing  a  ladder,  was  seized 
with  pain  in  the  testicle,  and  an  enormous  hae- 
matocele formed.  In  this  patient  the  symptoms 
at  first  were  more  nearly  allied  to  mania  than  de- 
lirium. 

If  hsematocele  be  occasioned  by  a  blow,  and 
not  accompanied  by  hydrocele,  and  the  quantity 
of  blood  in  the  tunica  yaginaUs  be  moderate,  the 
treatment  should  consist  in  keeping  the  patient 
in  the  recumbent  position,  applying  leeches,  ad- 
ministering purgative  medicines,  and  covering 
the  tumour  with  a  cold  lotion,  which  will  have 
the  effect  of  checking  any  farther  internal  bleed- 
ing. These  means  will  prevent  inflammation, 
and,  after  a  time,  the  blood  will  probably  be  ab- 
sorbed. Were  the  quantity  of  blood  considerable, 
its  pressure  might  cause  an  absorption  of  the  tes- 
ticle (Sir  B.  Brodie),  or,  at  all  events,  it  would 
be  hkely  to  excite  inflammation,  and  have  little 
or  no  chance  of  being  dispersed  :  in  such  a  case, 
therefore,  the  best  practitioners  agree  respecting 
the  propriety  of  laying  open  the  tunica  vaginalis 
and  takmg  out  the  blood. 

If  haematocele  be  combined  with  hydrocele, 

and  free  from  much  inflammation,  Sir  Astley 

Cooper  recommends  making  an  incision  into  the 

tunica  vaginalis,  dischargmg  its  contents,  and, 
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without  introducmg  any  hnt  into  the  cavity,  leaT- 
ing  the  cure  to  be  completed  by  the  process  of  in 
flammation.  {On  the  Structure,  <^c.,  of  the  Testis, 
p.  216.) 

If,  on  drawing  off  a  hydrocele,  the  contents  are 
tinged  with  blood,  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  allows 
the  fluid  to  collect  again,  and  repeats  the  tap- 
pings at  intervals  until  no  blood  is  mixed  with  it. 
The  injection  may  then  be  used  with  success. 
Should  the  quantity  of  blood  be  large,  he  regards 
the  expectation  of  its  being  removed  by  absorp- 
tion as  hopeless,  and  therefore  punctures  the  tu 
nica  vaginaUs  with  a  lancet,  introduces  a  direct- 
or into  the  opening,  and  then  enlarges  it  with  a 
scalpel.     {Ib.) 

Whoever  has  read  the  observations  of  Pott  on 
this  subject  will  know  that  the  operation  of  lay- 
ing open  the  tunica  vaginalis  for  the  cure  of  hae- 
matocele is  sometimes  followed  by  a  severe  at- 
tack of  symptomatic  fever,  delirium,  and  even 
death.  In  unfavourable  constitutions,  the  symp- 
toms will  generally  prove  serious,  whatever  be 
the  mode  adopted  in  dressing  the  wound  or  the 
internal  treatment.  But  now  that  the  plan  of 
introducing  lint  and  other  extraneous  substances 
into  the  exposed  cavity  is  abandoned,  bad  cases 
are  far  less  frequent  than  fonnerly.  The  violence 
of  the  symptoms  will  generally  depend  upon  the 
degree  of  inflammation  in  the  parts,  and  the  kind 
of  constitution  in  which  it  occurs.  If  haemato- 
cele excite  inflammation,  the  clots  of  blood  pu- 
trefy, and  a  gangrenous  suppuration  follows,  at- 
tended with  an  accumulation  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen in  the  part,  and  most  urgent  danger.  Here 
a  free  opening  must  be  made  without  delay,  the 
scrotum  poulticed  or  covered  with  cold  lotions, 
and  the  patient  kept  under  the  influence  of  the 
muriate  or  acetate  of  morphine. 

Mr.  Pott,  in  his  account  of  haematocele,  com- 
prehends one  species,  which  he  describes  as  an 
extravasation  of  blood  within  the  tunica  albu 
ginea. 

I  confess  that  no  good  reason  appears  for  ar- 
ranging cases  of  this  kind  with  haematocele ;  for 
what  are  they  but  diseased  testicles  which  have 
been  punctured,  either  on  account  of  their  seem- 
ing to  contain  a  fluid,  or  really  having  within  them 
cysts  filled  with  chocolate-coloured  or  other  fluid, 
as  I  have  seen  in  hundreds  of  instances  of  sarco- 
cele?  and,  whatever  blood  is  discharged,  is  not 
extravasated  in  the  substance  of  the  testis  previ- 
ously to  the  puncture,  but  issues  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  that  proceeding. 

Another  species  of  haematocele,  noticed  by 
Pott,  "  arises  from  a  bursting  of  a  branch  of  the 
spermatic  vein,  between  the  groin  and  scrotum, 
within  the  sheath  of  the  cord.  This,  which  is 
generally  produced  by  great  or  sudden  exertions 
of  strength,  feats  of  agility,  &c.,  may  happen  to- 
persons  in  the  best  health." 

I  cannot  conceive  that,  in  any  case  of  a  mere 
rupture  of  one  of  the  spermatic  veins,  it  can  ever 
be  justifiable  to  tie  the  whole  spermatic  cord, 
and  thei*  perform  castration,  though  Pott  advises 
this  plan,  if  the  bleeding  branch  cannot  be  tied 
singly.  Discutient  applications  and  an  occasior.- 
al  purge  will  almost  always  disperse  the  swell- 
ing ;  and  if  not,  opening  it,  and  taking  out  the 
blood,  applying  cold,  or,  if  necessary,  filling  the 
cavity  with  lint,  and  using  compression,  would 
be,  according  to  my  humble  jud^ent,  tlie  most 
judicious  treatment. — C] 

[HARE-LIP.  Dr.  Isaac  Parish  reports  two 
cases  of  congenital  double  hare-hp,  with  an  op. 
eration,  and  remarks  on  the  method  of  separating 
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the  bridge  of  the  nose  in  these  cases.  (See 
Amer.  Joum.  for  May,  1834.) 

Dr.  Mott,  of  New- York,  has  had  extensive 
(•xperience  in  this  operation,  having  performed 
it  nearly  200  times.  In  simple  cases  he  recom- 
mends that  the  operation  be  delayed  two  or  three 
months.  In  the  compound  double  hare-lip  he 
)perates  on  both  sides  at  the  same  time,  with 
'  )iie  set  of  stitches,  leaving  the  intermediate  por- 
'  ion  in  the  form  of  a  wedge.  In  the  complicated 
variety,  with  fissures  through  the  bones,  he  rec- 
)mmends  an  early  operation,  and  has  performed 
t  successfully  in  nine  days  after  birth,  though 
lie  thinks  it  better  to  wait  two  or  three  months. 
When  performed  thus  early,  the  fissure  in  the 
bones  will  close  in  the  course  of  a  single  year. 
Such  has  been  his  experience  in  more  than  20 
■ases  of  this  form.  He  has  also  treated  com- 
[lound  complicated  cases,  having  a  double  fis- 
.sure  through  the  bones,  with  complete  success. 

The  importance  of  teaching  the  child  to  feed 
with  a  spoon  before  attempting  this  operation 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  nor  should  the 
hild  be  permitted  to  nurse  after  the  operation 
.mtil  the  lip  is  sound.  Dr.  Mott  has  never  em- 
ployed pins  in  any  form  of  this  disease,  but  finds 
the  uninterrupted  suture  to  be  adequate  to  every 
variety  of  hare-lip.  I  have  lately  had  occasion 
to  operate  upon  a  young  lady  of  20  years  of  age, 
who  in  infancy  had  been  twice  operated  on  with 
the  twisted  suture,  and  in  both  instances  the 
pins  were  torn  out,  and  the  deformity  being  thus 
increased,  all  hope  of  cure  was  abandoned,  and 
she  grew  up,  therefore,  without  its  repetition. 
In  this  case,  which  was  a  compound  double  hare- 
lip, though  it  was  necessary  to  remove  so  much 
of  the  lip  as  bore  the  cicatrices  of  the  former  op- 
erations, I  employed  only  the  interrupted  suture 
and  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  The  result  in 
this  adult  case  has  been  most  gratifying,  perfect 
union  having  taken  place  in  four  days,  so  that 
the  stitches  were  removed,  and  scarcely  a  trace 
of  the  deformity  can  be  discovered. 

In  the  compound  complicated  variety  of  hare- 
lip we  often  find  a  projection  of  one  side  of  the 
{'aw -bone  in  the  form  of  a  proboscis.  This  should 
)e  removed,  as  preliminary  to  the  operation  on 
the  soft  parts,  by  a  strong  pair  of  scissors  or  the 
bone-nippers.  Dr.  Mott  has  occasionally  found 
it  necessary  to  employ  the  actual  cautery  in 
these  cases,  to  arrest  the  hemorrhage  from  the 
bone  which  has  followed  the  removal  of  this 
proboscis.  In  such  cases  it  is  better  to  defer  for 
a  few  days  the  incisions  and  sutures  to  the  lip. 
Dr.  March,  of  Albany,  has  been  very  successful 
in  removing  these  shocking  deformities  by  a  sim- 
ilar operation.  He  too  employs  interrupted  su- 
tures, nearly  transfixing  the  lip,  and  introducing 
them  nearly  half  an  inch  from  the  edges  of  the 
surfaces  which  are  expected  to  unite. — Reese.] 

[HEMORRHAGE.— TOURNIQUET. 
At  the  present  day,  the  means  for  the  tempo- 
rary stoppage  of  the  flow  of  blood  through  the 
arteries  in  operations  are  reducible  to  two,  viz., 
pressure,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  the  preliminary 
application  of  a  ligature  on  the  trunk  of  the  ves- 
sels expected  to  bleed  in  a  dangerous  degree. 
Pressure  is  made  either  with  mechanical  instru- 
ments or  the  hand.  In  amputations,  M.  Dupuy- 
tren  rarely  employed  any  other  means  but  the 
hand  of  an  intelligent  assistant,  and  it  was  only 
in  special  cases  that  ho  had  recourse  to  the  lig- 
ature or  mechanical  pressure.  The  same  rule  is 
adopted  by  Mr.  Liston  in  University  College 
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Hospital ;  and  I  sometimes  dispense  with  the 
tourniquet  myself.  Two  conditions  are  neces- 
sary to  render  pressure  effectual,  whether  made 
with  an  instrument  or  the  ha).id  ;  the  superficial 
situation  of  the  artery,  and  its  position  upon  a 
bone,  or  some  other  part  sufficiently  unyielding 
to  admit  of  the  vessel  being  pressed  against  it 
(See  Dupuytren,  Clin.  Chir.,  t.  iv.,  p.  377.) 

M.  Dupuytren  confirms,  what  every  experien- 
ced operator  is  well  aware  of,  namely,  the  fact 
of  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  larger  arteries 
admitting  of  being  commanded  by  means  of  mod 
erate  pressure.  But  this  must  be  made  with 
precision,  and  perpendicularly  to  the  surface, 
which  serves  as  a  point  of  resistance.  The  in- 
clination of  the  surfaces  of  the  bones  on  which 
the  vessels  lie  should  therefore  be  recollected. 
For  example,  that  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  hor- 
izontal branch  of  the  os  pubis  faces  upward  and 
forward,  and  that  of  the  first  rib  upward  and 
slightly  outward.  Consequently,  in  the  gi-oin, 
the  pressure  should  be  directed  from  above  down 
ward,  and  from  before  backward ;  and  in  the 
hollow,  above  the  clavicle,  from  above  down- 
ward, and  from  without  inward.  If  the  oper- 
ation about  to  be  performed  is  likely  to  be  long, 
or  the  artery  is  large  or  rather  deep,  M.  Dupuy- 
tren recommends  the  assistant  to  place  the  fin- 
gers of  his  unemployed  hand  over  those  which 
compress  the  vessel,  in  order  to  second  their 
action,  and  hinder  them  from  being  fatigued. 
But,  before  beginning  the  operation,  the  surgeon 
is  always  to  assure  himself  of  the  exactness  of 
the  pressure.  In  some  regions  of  the  body,  and 
in  thin  persons,  the  diastole  and  systole  of  the 
vessel  are  perfectly  visible,  and  then  the  stoppage 
of  them  denotes  that  the  pressure  is  well  made 
The  total  interruption  of  the  pulsations,  as  ascer 
tained  by  the  touch,  will  leave  no  doubt  on  this 
point.  There  are  some  amputations  in  which 
every  modification  of  pressure  may  be  dispensed 
with,  even  though  arteries  of  great  size  are  con- 
cerned :  such  are  cases  in  which  the  principal 
artery  will  be  cut  only  in  the  final  division  of  the 
parts,  and  in  which  an  assistant  who  can  be 
relied  upon  will  let  his  fingers  follow  closely  the 
knife,  and  seize  hold  of  the  flan  containing  the 
artery,  and  compress  this  vessel  just  before  the 
section  of  the  flap  is  completed.  This  method  is 
practicable  in  amputations  at  the  shoulder,  and 
even  in  those  of  the  hip.  M.  Dupuytren  knew 
of  only  one  case  in  which  the  preliminary  hg- 
ature  of  the  artery  was  absolutely  necessary  in 
amputation,  viz.,  that  in  which  the  disorgani- 
zation of  parts,  and  of  the  artery  in  particular,  is 
such  that  a  definitive  ligature  on  the  surface  of 
the  stump  would  in  all  probability  fail.  In  this 
circumstance  he  sanctions  tying  the  arterial  trunk 
above  the  point  at  which  the  ampiitatinn  is  to  bo 
performed.  (See  Clin.  Chir.,  t.  iv.,  p.  3B'J,  1185.)  I 
would  ask,  however,  should  this  measure  he  pre- 
liminary, or  ought  it  not  rather  to  be  deferrrd  till 
the  failure  of  the  ligature  on  the  fare  of  the 
stump  has  been  proved?  The  iiorformaiire  of 
two  severe  ofiorations  instead  ofdiie  must  never 
be  undertaken  without  a  positive  lu-ccssily.  Most 
of  the  preliminary  operations  on  tlie  trunks  of  ar- 
teries, hitherto  perfornKnl  for  the  prevention  of 
hemorrhage  during  amputations,  and  in  the  ro 
moval  of  the  upper  or  lower  jaw,  are  now  con 
sidered  to  have  been  unnecessary.  In  Kiujl and. 
we  should  never  amputate  in  narts  known  brtore- 
hand  to  be  so  disorganized  flint  iigatiin-s  would 
have  no  chance  of  securing  the  vcbhcIh  on  th« 
face  of  the  stump. 
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In  the  article  Amputation,  many  observations 
will  be  found  on  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  tourniquets  in  that  operation.  M.  Du- 
puytren  sometimes  employed,  instead  of  a  com- 
mon tourniquet,  what  he  terms  a  compressor, 
which  makes  pressure  only  on  two  opposite 
points  of  the  limb ;  but,  as  he  acknowledges,  it 
would  not  be  sufficient,  if  it  were  necessary,  as 
in  a  case  of  extreme  debility,  to  arrest  the  blood 
m  all  the  arteries  of  the  limb.  (See  Clin.  Chir., 
♦.  iv.,  p.  386.)  The  compressor  is  an  old  instru- 
ment, consisting  of  a  segrnent  of  a  circle  of 
steel,  and  the  pressure  of  which  is  regulated  by  a 
screw.  It  has  often  been  tried  in  England  for 
the  cure  of  pophteal  aneurism.  It  is  an  instru- 
ment which,  I  think,  ought  always  to  be  kept 
ready  in  hospitals,  where  many  cases  present 
themselves,  especially  of  secondary  hemorrhage 
from  stumps,  the  palmar  arches,  &c.,  where  its 
application  might  be  of  important  u  se.  Professor 
Regnoli,  of  Pisa,  in  a  case  of  aneurism,  where 
secondary  hemorrhage  took  place  from  the  femo- 
ral artery,  high  up  the  limb,  and  where,  in  conse- 
quence of  disease,  another  ligature  would  proba- 
bly have  failed,  appUed  Dupuytren's  compressor, 
and  thus  made  moderate  pressure  on  the  bleeding 
point  with  complete  success. 

TORSION. 

As  even  the  most  considerable  arteries,  in 
cases  of  lacerated  wounds,  frequently  do  not 
bleed,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  extension  of 
these  vessels,  and  the  change  produced  in  the 
disposition  of  their  tunics,  the  idea  of  stopping 
hemorrhage  by  methodically  twisting  the  end  of 
the  wounded  arteries,  led  to  trials  of  what  is  called 
torsion.  The  practice  was  first  hinted  at  by  Ga- 
len, and  proposed  in  modem  days  by  M.  Amus- 
sat,  in  1829,  and  about  the  same  period,  also,  by 
MM.  Velpeau  and  Thierry.  (See  Sanson,  des 
Hemorrhagies,  p.  157.)  After  having  ascertained, 
by  experiments  on  anunals,  that  torsion  was  ca- 
pable of  arresting  hemorrhage  from  the  femoral, 
brachial,  and  carotid,  and  other  arteries  of  mag- 
nitude, M.  Amussat  tried  the  method  on  the  hu- 
man subject  in  amputation,  castration,  and  the 
removal  of  the  breast.  In  one  case  he  adopted 
It  after  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint.  In 
none  of  these  instances  did  any  secondary  hemor- 
rhage arise ;  but  union  by  the  first  intention  was 
followed  only  in  one  of  the  cases  referred  to,  viz., 
that  of  a  child.  In  1829,  M.  Lieber,  surgeon  to 
the  new  hospital  at  Berlin,  tried  the  plan  with 
equal  success;  and  about  the  same  period  it 
was  had  recourse  to  with  success  by  Dr.  Fricke, 
of  Hamburgh,  by  MM.  Rust  and  Dieffenbach,  of 
Berlin,  and  by  M.  Schrader,  of  Dresden.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  France,  the  practice  of  torsion 
proved  unsuccessful  after  two  amputations  per- 
formed by  Professor  Delpech.  As  the  patients 
did  not  die  of  secondary  hemorrhage,  perhaps 
their  cases  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  advanta- 
ges or  disadvantages  of  torsion.  In  the  hospital 
of  St.  Louis,  at  Paris,  however,  torsion  failed  in 
five  out  of  six  cases  of  amputation.  Baron  Du- 
puytren,  having  been  requested  by  the  Institute 
to  make  a  report  of  the  merits  of  the  plan,  tried 
it  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
That  torsion  may  be  safely  applied  to  arteries  of  small 
calibre,  but  that  it  is  imprudent  to  trust  to  it  when 
they  are  of  a  large  size.  (See  Clin.  Chir.,  t.  iv.,  p. 
410.)  In  a  certain  number  of  instances,  torsion 
of  the  arteries  has  been  followed  by  extensive  in- 
flammation and  abscesses  in  the  sheath  of  the 
artery. 
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With  regard  to  its  increasing  the  chance  of 
union  by  the  first,  inasmuch  as  no  extraneous 
substance  is  left  in  the  wound,  experience  has 
riot  proved  that  it  has  any  advantage  over  the 
ligature  {Dupuytrcn,  vol.  cit.,  p.  411)  ;  and,  as  M. 
Manec's  researches  show,  the  process  of  torsioi 
kills  a  small  portion  of  the  artery,  and  the  Uttle 
slough  is,  in  point  of  fact,  quite  as  much  an  ex- 
traneous substance  as  the  ligature  itself.  (See 
Trait6  Thdoriqiie  et  Pratique  de  la  Ligature,  d^c. ; 
also  Sanson,  Op.  cit.,  p.  161.)  Torsion  is  prac- 
tised in  two  modes ;  in  one,  which  is  termed  by 
the  French  torsion  libre,  the  end  of  the  artery  is 
taken  hold  of  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  gently 
drawn  out,  and  twisted  round  from  four  to  six  or  J 
eight  times,  according  to  its  size.  This  is  the  ■ 
plan  adopted  by  M.  Thierry  (JDe  la  Torsion  des  l 
ArtSres,  Paris,  1829)  and  by  Dr.  Fricke ;  but  as 
it  has  been  found  sometimes  to  produce  inflam 
mation,  extending  along  the  coats  of  the  vessel, 
and  even  to  rupture  a  collateral  branch,  the  plan 
recommended  by  M.  Velpeau  is  mostly  preferr^ 
in  France.  This  gentleman  takes  hold  of  the 
end  of  the  artery  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  having  a 
groove  or  not,  draws  it  out  of  the  wound,  and 
separates  it  from  the  surrounding  tissues :  then  t^ 
he  takes  hold  of  it  near  its  base  with  a  second  ■ 
pair  of  forceps,  with  which  he  fixes  it,  while  " 
with  the  first  pair  of  forceps  he  performs  the  tor- 
sion, three  or  four  times  for  small  arteries,  and 
eight  for  large  ones.  {Sur  la  Cessation  Spon- 
tande  des  Hemorrhagies,  tfc,  Paris,  1830.)  Seme 
improvements  were  made  in  the  practice  of  tor- 
sion by  M.  Amussat.  He  prefers  forceps  with 
longish,  flat  blades,  and  which  admit  of  being 
kept  firmly  shut  with  a  screw.  He  aims  partic- 
ularly at  dividing  the  inner  coats  at  the  base  of 
the  end  of  the  artery  with  his  finger-nail,  or  the 
second  pair  of  forceps,  and  then  pushes  them 
away  from  the  surface  of  the  wound,  as  it  were, 
into  the  vessel.  The  torsion  then  only  affects 
the  external  coat.  The  artery  is  thus  closed  by 
a  kind  of  double  valve,  or,  rather,  barrier,  viz., 
that  formed  of  the  internal  coats,  and  another  by 
the  twisted  external  one. 

In  practising  torsion,  great  care  should  be  ta- 
ken not  to  introduce  one  of  the  blades  of  the  for- 
ceps into  the  mouth  of  the  artery ;  for  then  all 
the  three  coats  might  be  torn,  and  the  bleeding 
not  be  stopped.  (See  Dupuytren,  Clin.  Chir.,  t.' 
iv.,  p.  405.) 

We  find,  then,  that  torsion  does  not  consist  in 
merely  twisting  the  end  of  the  artery,  but  that 
the  two  internal  coats  are  also  to  be  separated 
from,  and  pushed  back  from,  the  external  one  by 
the  manoeuvres  adopted.  Then  the  torsion  is 
of  the  external  tunic. 

As  the  twisted  end  of  the  artery  sloughs,  and 
necessarily  excites  some  degree  of  suppuration, 
this  fact  seems  to  explain  why  torsion  is  not  less 
objectionable  than  the  ligature,  as  preventing 
union  by  the  first  intention.  On  the  whole,  1 
believe  that  M.  Dupuytren's  report  of  it,  above 
referred  to,  is  as  correct  as  it  is  concise.  The 
ligature  only  interferes  with  union  by  the  first 
intention  in  the  part  of  a  wound  where  it  lies 
the  rest  may  still  heal  in  this  desirable  manner. 

The  hemorrhage  from  the  bites  of  leeches 
sometimes  proves  exceedingly  obstinate,  and  in- 
stances of  death  from  this  cause  have  occasion- 
ally happened,  particularly  in  children.  When 
common  methods  fail,  the  plan  has  been  recent- 
ly tried  of  passing  a  line  sewing-needle  through 
the  skin  on  one  side  of  the  wound,  and  another 
through  the  skin  on  the  opposite  side,  and  next 
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'.wisting  some  thread  round  the  needles,  so  as  to 
draw  them  together,  and  close  the  bite.  The  ex- 
periment fully  answered.  (See  Lorid.  Med.  Re- 
pository, January,  1819,  p.  23-26.) 

Though  arterial  hemorrhage  in  operations  has 
received  full  attention,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
with  M.  Dupuytren,  that  venous  bleeding  has 
not  attracted  due  consideration.  At  the  instant 
of  the  soft  parts  being  divided,  where  the  course 
of  the  blood  has  been  suspended  by  compression, 
a  profuse  quantity  of  the  fluid  sometimes  gushes 
from  the  wound.  Inexperienced  surgeons,  alarm- 
ed by  the  circumstance,  stop  the  operation,  and, 
by  deranging  the  compression  already  made, 
rather  increase  than  lessen  the  bleeding.  Here, 
according  to  Dupuytren,  the  colour  of  the  blood 
should  guide  the  operator.  If  dark-coloured,  it  comes 
from  the  limb  below  the  incisions,  and,  as  it  will 
soon  cease,  it  is  of  no  importance.  But  in  oper- 
ating on  parts  abounding  in  veins,  and  in  which 
the  circulation  has  not  been  interrupted,  the 
dark-coloured  bleeding  will  sometimes  go  on,  fill 
the  wound,  and  hinder  the  operator's  proceed- 
ings. This  is  often  illustrated  in  laryngotomy 
and  tracheotomy.  In  other  instances,  the  blood 
flows  out  profusely  from  the  large  veins  which 
are  divided,  the  patient  turns  pale,  and  seems  as 
if  he  would  perish  on  the  operating  table.  Du- 
puytren observes  that  the  continuance  of  such 
hemorrhage  depends  more  upon  the  patient  sus- 
pending respiration  than  on  the  size  of  the  veins, 
and  the  blood  not  being  then  able  to  pass  through 
the  lungs,  makes  its  escape  from  the  veins  divi- 
ded in  the  operation.  Here  it  is  inexpedient  to 
apply  Ligatures ;  because,  if  one  set  of  veins  were 
tied,  another  set  would  begin  to  bleed.  But  di- 
rectly the  patient  has  filled  his  lungs  two  or 
three  times  completely  with  air  by  making  full 
inspirations,  the  hemorrhage  ceases.  These  pre- 
cepts were  never  forgotten  by  Dupuytren  when- 
ever he  divided  considerable  veins,  either  in  the 
trunk,  face,  neck,  or  upper  part  of  the  limbs. 
(See  Lemons  Orales  de  Clinique  Chir.,  t.  iv.,  p. 
.392.)  It  would  appear,  from  the  researches  of 
M.  Poiseuille,  that  the  interruption  of  respiration 
only  has  influence  on  the  portion  of  the  venous 
system  above  the  diaphragm.  (See  Joxirn.  Univ. 
Hebdom.  de  Midecine,  t.  i.,  p.  289,  et  t.  iii.,  p.  97, 
8vo,  Paris,  1830.)  However  this  may  be,  the 
practical  observations  of  M.  Dupuytren  are  high- 
ly important  with  reference  to  venous  hemor- 
rhage in  the  extraction  of  fibrous  tumours  from 
the  nose,  or  antrum  tracheotomy,  and  all  other 
operations  in  the  anterior  region  of  the  neck,  a 
region  so  abundantly  provided  with  veins  of  all 
siees.  The  long  and  deep  inspirations,  howev- 
er, recommended  for  the  suppression  of  venous 
bleedings,  are  suspected  by  M.  Sanson  to  have 
had,  in  some  instances,  a  share  in  promoting  the 
entrance  of  air  into  the  veins,  particularly  when 
one  of  those  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body  has 
been  wounded,  and,  in  consequence  of  its  pari- 
fctes  being  indurated,  it  gapes,  as  was  once  ex- 
emplified to  M.  Delpech,  in  the  axillary  vein. 
{Clin.  Chir.  de  Montpellier.)  The  passage  of  air 
into  the  wounded  veins,  observed  by  Beauch^ne, 
Dupuytren,  Graefe,  Mott,  and  Clemot,  usually 
destroys  the  patient  almost  instantly,  unless  care 
be  taken  to  place  a  finger  over  the  wound  in  the 
vein,  as  wa.s  done  by  M.  Clemot.  (Sec  Sanson, 
/'.<?  Hfmnrrhaffirs  Tranmafiqvr.i,  p.  91.) — C] 

[HEMORRHOIDAL  TUMOURS.  Dr.  J. 
('.  Warren  has  operated  very  frequently  for  this 
disease,  and  with  extraordinary  siicress.  In  100 
ror^js  he  practised  complete  excision  by  the  knife, 


and  in  35  he  combined  both  the  ligature  and  th» 
knife ;  nor  has  he,  in  any  of  them,  met  with  enj; 
bad  consequences.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  cases  were  completely  cured,  and  in  all  of 
them  the  patients  were  so  benefited  as  not  to  re- 
gret the  operation.  In  seven  cases,  prolapsus 
ani  demanded  the  use  of  the  knife,  and  in  all 
these  he  succeeded  without  any  untoward  re- 
sults. 

Indeed,  the  use  of  the  knife  for  the  removal  of 
hemorrhoidal  tumours,  as  advocated  in  the  Dic- 
tionary, is  practised  in  the  United  States  to  a 
great  extent.  That  alarming  hemorrhage  has 
occurred  in  the  hands  of  surgeons,  requiring  the 
actual  cautery  for  its  suppression,  will  be  seen 
by  the  testimony  of  Dupuytren,  who  neverthe- 
less strenuously  advocates  the  use  of  the  knife. 

Very  many  American  surgeons,  however,  em- 
ploy the  ligature,  variously  modified,  instead  of 
the  knife.  Some,  by  passing  a  needle  through 
the  tumour  doubly  armed,  and  then  tying  the 
hgature  on  both  sides,  and  allowing  the  ligature 
to  remain  until  it  sloughs  off,  wliich  often  re- 
quires several  days.  Many  others,  however, 
adopt  the  canula  and  wire  hgature,  as  recom- 
mended bjr  Dr.  Physick;  and  Dr.  Gibson  has 
succeeded  in  this  way  in  cases  as  formidable  as 
those  described  by  Dupuytren,  without  any  of 
the  miscliiefs  which  followed  the  excision  prac- 
tised by  that  surgeon.  Its  advantage  consists  in 
the  wure  being  at  once  permanently  tightened,  so 
as  to  destroy  the  part  in  a  few  hours,  when  it 
can  be  removed,  instead  of  inflicting  the  pro- 
tracted torture  which  the  ordinary  ligatures  re- 
quire for  successive  days  and  nights. 

Very  valuable  practical  hints  on  this  topic  will 
be  found  in  Dr.  Gross's  late  edition  of  Listen's 
Elements. — Reese.] 

[HERNIA.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  Tratis 
of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Association,  my  frienfe, 
Mr.  James,  of  Exeter,  has  inserted  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  signs  which  distinguish  the  sac  in 
hernia.  Among  others,  not  perhaps  adverted  to 
by  writers,  he  mentions  the  possibility  of  drawing 
down  more  of  the  intestine.  "  If  (says  he)  we  have 
opened  the  sac,  I  beheve  I  may  aflirm  that  it  will 
rarely  happen  that  we  cannot  draw  down  some 
farther  portion — a  very  good  practice,  too,  on 
many  accounts ;  while,  if  we  have  not,  this  will 
be  manifestly  impossible. 

"  Another  point,  which  has  not  been  adverted 
to,  is  the  very  size  of  the  tumour,  which  offers,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  a  highly  important  indication  ; 
for  if  it  be  small  intestine,  it  must,  if  exceeding 
the  dimensions  of  an  ordinary  knuckle,  present 
the  appearance  of  a  convolution,  supposing  the 
sac  has  been  opened ;  or,  if  great  intestine,  it  must 
exhibit  its  characteristic  appearance  of  bands." 
(P.  151.) 

Dr.  O'Beirne  is  the  author  of  some  oriirinal  oh- 
servations  on  the  primary  causes  of  .'itraiiv'ula- 
tion,  and  on  what  he  considers  to  be  an  improved 
mode  of  performing  the  taxis  in  ca.'ses  oi  intesti- 
nal hernia.    The  latter  consists,  first,  in  the  in- 
troduction of  a  gum-elastic  tube  into  the  sigmoid 
flexure  of  the  colon,  and  retainiii?  it  there  while 
the  taxis  is  tried.     Secondly,  if  this  fails  to  (!i. 
minish  the  size  and  dimensions  of  the  hern  i  i  "■ 
mour,  a  syringe  is  attachcvl  to  the  In  1m 
emollient  enemata  thrown  up,  the  sninc  pi 
being  repeated  until  the  bowels  lire  Hiifh'  ■ 
freed  of  their  solid  nnd  fluid  content.s  ni:.l  " 
the  tu1)««  is  again  introduced  without  the«  Hvnm-r 
being  attnehed  to  it. 

Dr.  O'Beirne  informs  us  that  he  has  om|»lovr»i 
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this  treatment,  and  seen  it  employed  by  others, 
during  the  last  eight  years,  with  the  most  grati- 
fying 1  esults.  Some  of  the  cases  alluded  to,  with 
an  exposition  of  the  principles  on  which  they 
were  treated,  appeared  in  February,  1833,  in  his 
work  entitled  Neio  Views  of  the  Process  of  Defeca- 
tion, cfc,  and  others  were  afterward  recorded  in 
the  Land.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal.  It  is  Dr. 
O'Beirne's  doctrine,  that  the  abdominal  openings 
are  perfectly  inactive  in  the  production  of  stran- 
gulation, and  that  the  causes  of  this  state  exist 
in  the  protruded  parts  themselves.  He  argues 
that,  when  the  protrusion  takes  place,  a  current 
of  flatus  is  impelled  into  the  protruded  intestine, 
"  which  becomes  so  distended  as  to  be  driven  (the 
sac  alone  being  interposed)  against  the  firm  mar- 
gins of  the  ring,  and  often  with  such  force  as 
considerably  to  dilate  the  latter.  The  distention 
is  of  course  resisted  by  the  ring,  and,  according 
to  the  situation  of  the  hernia,  either  by  a  strong 
or  a  weak  fascia ;  but  below  this  point,  the  bowel 
being  opposed  by  little  more  than  common  integ- 
uments, yields  readily,  and  becomes  rapidly  en- 
larged to  a  size  so  disproportionate  to  that  of  the 
opening  through  which  it  descended,  that  it  is  no 
longer  capable  of  repassing  into  the  abdomen. 
There  is,  at  the  same  time,  another  cause  opera- 
ting to  prevent  its  return ;  for  the  great  expulsor 
muscles,  although  they  soon  cease  to  act  simul- 
taneously or  with  the  same  force,  still  act  so  as 
to  direct  ind  maintain  a  constant  current  and 
pressure  of  flatus  against  the  strangulated  gut. 
There  are  reasons  for  believing,  also,  that  the 
bowel  is  more  or  less  enlarged  above  as  well  as 
below  the  ring,  so  that  the  latter  Ues  imbedded 
in  a  hollow  formed  by  the  sac  and  the  intestine. 
In  this  way,  pressure  from  within  and  resistance 
from  without  unite  in  causing  the  margins  of  the 
herniary  opening,  although  totally  inactive,  per  se, 
to  produce  a  much  greater  degree  of  constriction 
of  the  sac  and  the  intestine  than  they  could  pos- 
sibly produce  if  they  really  possessed  the  activity 
attributed  to  them  by  many."  Dr.  O'Beirne  dif- 
fers from  Mr.  Geoghegan  in  beUeving  that,  when 
a  knuckle  of  intestine  becomes  strangulated,  air 
may  still  pass  into  and  out  of  the  bowel  so  con- 
stricted, in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  a 
narrow  channel  of  communication  between  the 
protruded  bowel  and  that  within  the  abdomen. 
That  this  is  frequently  the  case,  I  think  all  prac- 
tical surgeons  will  admit ;  but  whether  it  is  con- 
stantly the  case,  seems  to  me  questionable.  Be 
this  as  it  may.  Dr.  O'Beirne  contends  that  the 
cavity  of  the  strangulated  gut  is  not  obliterated, 
but  permits  air  to  pass  freely  into  and  out  of  it ; 
that  all  the  portion  of  the  small  intestines  within 
the  abdomen  and  the  whole  of  the  coecum  and 
•colon  are  dilated,  and  also  afford  free  passage  to 
the  air ;  and  that  the  rectum  is  contracted,  and 
alone  opposes  the  escape  of  this  elastic  substance. 
If,  previous  to  or  during  strangulation,  the  bow- 
els should  be  loaded  with  solid  and  fluid  feces, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  flatus,  or  the  suc- 
cess of  the  first  introduction  of  the  tube.  Dr. 
O'Beirne  insists  on  the  necessity  of  persevering, 
with  the  aid  of  repeated  enemata.  The  gum- 
elastic  tube  used  by  him  is  sixteen  inches  in 
length,  and  the  syringe  about  seven  inches  long 
and  one  in  diameter.  The  tube  should  be  made 
stiff  by  immersion  in  cold  water,  made  straight, 
and  then  a  few  inches  of  it  are  to  be  well  oiled. 
It  is  to  be  introduced  as  the  patient  lies  on  his 
left  side,  and  passed  up  inch  by  inch,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  rectum.  If  stopped,  it  may  be 
slightly  withdrawn,  and  afterward  passed  gently 
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upward.  But  if  it  cannot  be  got  farther  up  with- 
out much  force,  the  syringe  is  to  be  attached  to 
it,  and  fluid  thrown  up  in  a  strong,  unbroken  col- 
umn by  an  assistant  against  the  point  of  resist- 
ance, while  the  surgeon  urges  the  tube  firmly  up- 
ward. Many  other  interesting  observations  on 
this  practice  have  been  inserted  by  Dr.  O'Beirne  l 
in  the  Dublin  Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  vol.  xiv.,  art.  1 
7.-C.]  1 

[The  late  Dr.  Joseph  Parish,  of  Philadelphia, 
a  short  time  before  his  death,  published  a  volume 
of  "  Practical  Observations  on  Strangulated  Her- 
nia, and  some  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Or- 
gans." In  this  work  the  student  of  surgery  will 
rind  a  greater  amount  of  practical  information  on 
this  subject  than  can  anywhere  else  be  obtained 
in  our  language.  The  same  surgeon  has  alsj 
pubhshed  in  the  Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.  i.,  p.  98,  1 
a  case  of  strangulated  hernia,  with  observations  I 
on  the  treatment  of  mortified  omentum.  " 

In  the  American  Journal  for  1840,  Dr.  Eve  re- 
ports two  interesting  cases  of  hernia,  in  one  of 
which  the  patient  has  entirely  recovered  after  the 
coecum  was  removed. 

Dr.  N.  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  has  operated 
for  strangulated  hernia  in  forty-one  cases,  and  the 
result  of  his  operations  has  been  the  entire  re- 
covery of  the  patient  in  thirty-three  instances. 
Dr.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  has  lost  three  only 
out  of  twenty-four  operations  for  strangulated 
hernia,  and  gangrene  had  preceded  the  operation 
in  two  of  these. 

Dr.  Pancoast,  of  Philadelphia,  has  devised  and 
executed  an  ingenious  operation  for  the  radical 
cure  of  reducible  hernia,  by  the  injection  of  the 
sac  after  its  contents  were  returned,  and  a  truss 
apphed  over  the  internal  ring,  so  as  to  shut  ofi" 
the  abdominal  cavity.  He  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose a  gold  tube  or  canula,  sheathed  upon  a 
large  acupuncture  needle,  the  tube  being  thin 
and  closely  fitting  the  needle,  so  as  to  enter  the 
sac  without  diflficulty.  The  needle  being  with- 
drawn, with  a  small  syringe  he  injected  thirty 
minims  of  the  tine,  canthar.  in  some  cases,  and 
the  tinct.  iodine  in  others,  into  the  sac.  A  com- 
press and  strong  truss  being  then  applied,  the 
patient  was  confined  to  bed  for  a  fortnight. 
When  the  sac  was  small,  he  found  a  single  oper- 
ation sufficed  to  prevent  the  descent  of  the  her- 
nia, but  when  it  was  oi  larger  size,  the  injection 
was  repeated  two  or  three  times.  Ten  cases 
were  thus  treated  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital, 
and  no  peritoneal  inflammation  or  other  unto- 
ward result  followed.  These  patients  were  thus 
relieved  from  wearing  a  truss,  and  for  months 
afterward,  while  they  remained  under  observa- 
tion, had  no  return  of  the  hernia. 

Dr.  Detmold,  of  New  York,  has  lately  performed 
the  same  operation  as  for  strangulated  hernia  in 
a  case  of  reducible  hernia,  and  effected  a^radical 
cure.  He  was  induced  to  attempt  it  at  the  im- 
portunity of  a  lady,  who  was  abandoned  by  her 
husband  immediately  after  marriage,  on  discov- 
enng  the  hernial  tumour  xinder  which  she  had 
long  laboured,  but  of  which  he  had  not  been  in- 
formed. He  regarded  the  concealment  of  the 
defect  as  releasing  him  from  his  nuptial  con- 
tract, and  she  therefore  applied  to  Dr.  Detmold 
and  besought  him  to  perform  the  operation,  de- 
claring that,  unless  tliis  obstacle  to  her  union 
could  be  removed,  she  would  drown  herself. 
The  nature  of  the  infirmity  was  fully  explained 
to  the  husband,  but  his  prejudices  resisted  every 
remonstrance.  Under  these  circumstances,  Dr 
Detmold  proceeded  with  the  operation  as  in  cases 
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of  strangulation,  and,  having  cut  down  upon  the 
sac,  he  reduced  it  without  opening  it,  scarified 
the  annulus  and  filled  it  with  lint,  producing 
granulation  and  closure  of  the  sacculus,  effiecting 
a  complete  cure  of  the  hernia.  When  the  recre- 
ant husband  heard  of  the  devotion  of  his  wife, 
manifested  in  submitting  to  this  painful  and  haz- 
ardous operation,  he  relented,  and  without  wait- 
ing for  the  result,  received  her  as  his  wife,  and 
the  parties  are  ever  since  happily  united,  surgery 
having  removed  the  only  hinderance  to  domestic 
felicity. 

M.  Guerin,  of  Paris,  has  recently  applied  the 
subcutaneous  method  to  the  operation  for  stran- 
gulated hernia.  The  only  case  yet  reported  in 
the  Gazette  Medicale  was  a  congenital  epiplocele, 
which  had  been  strangulated  three  days.  The 
division  of  both  the  abdominal  rings,  and  of  the 
antero-superior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal,  was 
effected  subcutaneously,  and  the  reduction  was 
immediately  accompUshed.  If  this  surgeon  con- 
tinues to  prove  the  success  of  this  method  of 
operating,  vision  will  soon  cease  to  be  necessary 
among  the  qualifications  for  a  surgeon,  for  a 
blind  man  could  perform  subcutaneous  operations 
as  well  as  M.  Guerin  himself,  since  a  knowledge 
of  anatomy  with  the  sense  of  touch  are  the  only 
requisitions  in  such  operations. 

Complicated  cases  of  hernia,  in  which  a  finger- 
like  protrusion  or  duplicature  of  the  peritoneum 
was  found  covering  the  sac,  so  as  to  present  the 
appearance  of  a  hernial  sac  anterior  to  the  true 
hernia,  and  rendering  diagnosis  difllicult  until,  on 
opening  it  in  the  operation,  the  parts  within  were 
found  to  be  unlike  either  intestine  or  omentum, 
and  the  true  sac  had  to  be  subsequently  opened, 
and  both  to  be  returned  into  the  abdomen.  Pro- 
fessors McClintock  and  McClellan,  of  Philadel- 
phia, have  encountered  these  cases. 

The  various  measures  proposed  for  the  radical 
cure  of  hernia  have  attracted  much  attention  in 
the  United  States  within  the  last  ten  years,  and 
several  contrivances  of  the  nature  of  trusses  have 
been  introduced  to  the  public  as  possessing  the 
power  of  accomplishing  this  result  with  consid- 
erable certainty.  The  alleged  radical  cure  of 
hernia  in  the  person  of  a  farmer  in  Kentucky,  by 
the  substitution  of  a  rough  chip  of  wood  for  the 
pad  of  his  instrument,  which  had  been  worn  out 
and  could  not  be  immediately  replaced,  led  to  the 
construction  of  several  instruments  by  Dr.  Hood 
of  that  state,  wliich  were  said  to  prove  success- 
ful in  most  cases,  by  causing  obliteration  of  the 
neck  of  the  sac  and  its  agglutination  to  the  sur- 
rounding parts  by  adhesive  inflammation. 

These  instruments,  which  had  been  introduced 
bv  the  agents  of  the  inventor  to  the  notice  of  the 
French  and  English  surgeons,  have  not  main- 
tained their  position  in  professional  confidence 
after  undergoing  the  test  of  experience ;  but  in 
the  investigations  induced  by  their  publication 
originated  a  series  of  inventions  by  Dr.  Heber 
Chase,  of  Philadelphia,  which  have  received  the 
sanction  of  many  of  the  most  promment  surgeons. 
In  the  year  1834,  the  whole  subject  of  the  radical 
cure  01  hernia  by  means  of  trusses  was  referred 
by  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society  to  a  special 
committee  of  three  surgeons,  and,  after  three 
years'  careful  observation,  they  produced  a  report 
highly  favourable  to  the  claims  of  the  inventions 
of  Dr.  Chase.  Their  opinions  and  cases  will  be 
found  in  a  preliminary  report  published  iti  the 
American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  for  Febru- 
ary, 183G,  and  a  final  repoit  in  the  same  journal, 
for  August,  18.37.  'I'h(!  views  of  the  inventor  arc 
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fully  developed  in  a  work  entitled  "  Treatise  <m 
the  Radical  Cure  of  Hernia  by  Instruments,  br 
Heber  Chase,  M.D.,  Philadelphia,  1836,"  which 
contained,  also,  an  extended  analysis  of  the  modus 
operandi  of  all  the  variety  of  the  truss. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  Medi- 
cal  Society,  Dr.  Reynell  Coates,  considering  the 
theory  of  cure  by  agglutination  as  erroneous, 
and  attributing  the  unsuccessful  results  of  tho 
instruments  ot  Dr.  Hood,  and  the  failure  of  some 
of  the  earlier  attempts  of  Dr.  Chase,  to  the  modi- 
fications of  the  form  of  the  pads  employed,  avow- 
edly with  the  view  of  producing  irritation  and 
consequent  adhesion,  strongly  urged  the  opinion 
that  the  occasional  success  attendant  upon  the 
use  of  ordinary  trusses,  and  the  happier  results 
of  some  of  the  novel  contrivances,  were  due,  not 
to  adhesion,  but  to  a  coarctation  of  the  hernial 
orifice,  similar  to  that  occurring  in  the  lower 
portion  of  intestine  in  artificial  anus,  and  in  oth- 
er false  passages  under  certain  circumstances. 
His  views  are  presented  in  an  elaborate  letter, 
found  in  Chase  on  Hernia,  p.  107,  and  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  attempt  to  produce  irritation 
intentionally. 

From  this  period  the  efiForts  of  Dr.  Chase 
were  directed  exclusively  to  the  perfection  of  the 
means  for  producing  complete  and  permanent 
retention  of  the  bowels,  and  their  success  may 
be  judged  by  the  few  extracts  appended  to  the 
following  enumeration  of  the  essential  and  novel 
portions  of  the  several  apparatus. 

The  most  important  point  in  each  of  the  in- 
struments of  Dr.  Chase  is  the  pad  or  block,  be 
cause  upon  this  depends  most  absolutely  the  re  • 
tentive  power.  To  be  fully  understood,  each 
block,  or  a  plan  and  perspective  view  of  it,  must 
be  seen;  but  the  following  verbal  description 
will  give  some  idea  of  their  appearance.  They 
are  all  formed  of  some  smooth  wood,  not  too 
hard  or  too  porous. 

For  common  ingidr-al  hernia,  the  block  resem- 
bles a  longitudinal  section  of  a  long  oval  sphe- 
roid, generated  by  the  revolution  of  the  curve 
upon  its  axis,  and  afterward  moulded  by  force, 
producing  considerable  flattening  upon  one  side, 
and  a  much  more  abrupt  curvature  upon  the  oth- 
er. The  long  axis  of  the  block  is  designed  to 
make  pressure  from  a  point  half  an  inch  or  more 
outward,  and  upward  from  the  internal  abdomi- 
nal ring  to  near  the  middle  of  the  external  ring. 
The  thicker,  or  more  abruptly  curved  side,  form 
ing  a  very  slightly  prominent  shoulder,  com 
presses  accurately  the  whole  length  of  the  ab 
dominal  canal,  and  the  thinner,  broader,  and 
more  compressed  side  gently  but  firmly  supports 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  alxiominal  surface, 
and,  with  them,  the  circumference  of  the  hernial 
orifice,  be  it  large  or  small. 

For  vcntro-inguinul  hernia,  the  block  resemblos 
that  for  common  inguinal  hernia,  the  s|)heroid 
being  much  broader,  if  we  suppose  it  to  be  very 
strongljr  compressed  upon  its  upper  or  broader 
convexity,  until  its  lower  or  more  sudden  curva 
ture  is  made  to  overhang  the  base  to  a  great  ex 
tent,  partic\darly  near  the  middle  of  the  length 
of  the  block ;  so  that  when  the  blofk  is  placed 
upon  its  base  and  viewed  perpMitlindarly,  it  pre- 
sents on  one  marghi  a  snriii  <'llii>li<-''>l  rurvnturf, 
and  on  the  other  a  very  eirns<>  parabola.  The 
compression  of  the  .s|)heroi(ial  segment  in  much 
greater  towards  oik;  cxtreinily  tlian  at  ihi-  other, 
so  that  the  substanre  of  the  blocK  '"• 

overhang  the  base  very  far  at  thi-  «- 
and  hence  the  thickest  part,  as  well    -^ 
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overhanging  portion,  is  found  at  about  two 
thirds  of  the  entire  length  distant  from  the  thin- 
ner extremity.  The  most  projecting  part  of  the 
overhanging  edge,  when  applied,  corresponds 
with  the  edge  of  the  pubic  bone  exactly  at  the 
base  of  the  external  ring,  but  it  is  prevented 
from  pressing  upon  the  bone  by  its  curvature. 
The  thinner  end  of  the  block  extends  upward 
and  outward  nearly  to  the  external  ring,  and  the 
flatter  portion  of  the  curved  surface  supports  the 
overhanging  portions  of  the  lower  belly. 

The  block,  for  femoral  hernia  resembles  an 
ovoid  about  two  and  a  half  inches  long  by  one 
inch  wide,  truncated  by  a  plane  passing  from  the 
extremity  of  the  long  diameter  at  the  narrow 
end,  making  with  it  an  angle  of  about  twenty 
degrees,  to  a  point  distant  about  two  thirds  the 
length  of  the  e^g.  This  figure  is  considerably 
flattened  on  either  side  of  the  plane  of  section, 
and  the  overhanging  larger  end  of  the  ovoid  is 
compressed  until  it  is  converted  into  a  broad 
shoulder  parallel  with  the  plane  of  section,  and 
running  the  entire  width  of  the  ovoid.  When 
apphed,  this  shoulder  pregses  at  first  inmiediate- 
ly  beneath  Poupart's  ligament ;  and  after  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  subcutaneous  fat,  which  always 
occurs  during  the  use  of  these  instruments,  it  is 
made  to  dip  beneath  the  hgament,  and  rise  to- 
wards the  hernial  orifice,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  ovoidal  surface  compresses  the  inguinal 
canal,  and  extends  so  as  to  cover  the  cribiform 
fascia  at  the  lesser  extremity  of  the  block. 

These  several  forms  of  block  are  each  sur- 
mounted by  a  metalUc  rider,  and  are  attached  to 
a  little  steel  plate  appended  to  the  truss-spring 
by  means  of  two  screws,  which  pass  through  a 
fenestra  in  the  plate,  and  admit  of  a  variation  of 
adjustment  to  the  extent  of  about  an  inch  in  the 
direction  of  the  longitude  of  the  block. 

The  inguinal  and  ventro-inguinal  trusses  have 
the  steel  plate  attached  to  the  truss-spring  by 
means  of  a  short,  soft  iron  neck,  which,  by  its 
flexibihty,  admits  of  an  extensive  adjustment  in 
the  direction  of  the  block.  In  addition  to  these 
arrangements,  the  femoral  truss  has  its  soft  iron 
neck  elongated,  bent  at  a  right  angle,  and  con- 
nected with  the  spring  by  means  of  screws  pass- 
ing through  a  large  fenestra  in  the  spring  itself, 
and  permitting  extensive  and  accurate  adjust- 
ment in  a  direction  from  or  towards  the  mesial 
line. 

A  plan  of  adjustment  analogous  to  that  last 
mentioned  constitutes  the  principal  peculiarity 
in  the  umbilical  truss,  the  spring  of  which  al- 
ways encircles  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  body. 

The  double  truss,  a  novel  and  beautiful  ar- 
rangement, consists  of  two  single  trusses,  which 
may  be  respectively  adapted  to  any  combinations 
of  hernia  in  the  inguinal  or  femoral  region.  The 
springs  ride  over  each  other  behind,  the  two 
spring-covers  extending  but  two  thirds  of  the 
length  of  the  springs  from  their  anterior  extrem- 
ities, where  they  terminate,  each  in  a  strap,  one 
of  which  passing  through  an  eyelet-hole  formed 
by  the  base  of  the  other  at  its  place  of  attach- 
ment to  the  spring-cover,  gives  the  double  spring 
all  the  appearance  of  a  single  instrument,  with 
infinitely  happier  means  of  adjustment. 

As  success  depends  upon  the  accuracy  of  re- 
tention, a  considerable  number  of  blocks  of  each 
kind,  with  slight  modifications  of  relative  pro- 
portions, are  required  in  practice. 

In  speaking  of  these  instruments,  the  commit- 
tee of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society  remark  : 
"They  have  effected  the  permanent  and  accu- 


rate retention  of  the  intestines  in  every  case  of 
hernia  that  has  come  under  their  observation, 
without  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  and  often 
under  trials  more  severe  than  are  usually  ven- 
tured on  by  those  who  wear  other  trusses ;  trials 
which  would  be  imprudent  with  any  other  ap- 
paratus known  to  the  committee.  *  *  * 

"  The  committee  feel  justified  in  reconmiend- 
ing  in  strong  terms  the  instruments  of  Dr.  Chase 
to  the  confidence  of  the  profession,  as  the  best 
known  means  of  mechanical  retention  in  all  va- 
rieties of  hernia,  and  as  furnishing  the  highest 
chances  of  radical  cure. 

"In  their  preliminary  report,  the  committee 
expressed  decided  opposition  to  the  employment 
of  trusses  in  infants.  Candour  demands  the 
avowal,  that  farther  observation  has  shaken  their 
opinion  on  this  subject.  Several  cases,  treated 
at  a  very  early  age  by  the  instruments  under  no- 
tice, have  proved  that  they  are  borne  without  in 
convenience  in  infancy.  Some  instances  in  proof 
of  this  will  be  found  noted  among  the  evidence 
in  the  appendix  to  this  report.  The  adaptation 
of  the  trusses  to  the  comfort  of  children  under 
three  years  of  age,  and  their  superior  certainty 
of  action,  establish  their  claim  to  preference  over 
any  other  mode  of  treatment.  Their  appUcabil- 
ity  within  the  year  has  been  successfully  tested 
in  two  cases ;  and  it  is  certain  that  more  force 
is  required  to  confine  the  bowels  by  any  form  of 
bandage  or  compress,  than  by  means  of  a  well- 
regulated  spring  and  block.  The  only  compara- 
tive trial  of  the  soft  pad  and  hard  block  on  an  in- 
fant has  resulted  in  favour  of  the  latter ;  but  the 
committee  feel  bound  to  urge  the  necessity  of 
high  surgical  skill  and  extremely  careful  atten- 
tion in  dealing  with  these  little  subjects. 

"The  time  required  for  the  radical  cure  of  an 
ordinary  case  of  ventro-inguinal  or  direct  hernia 
in  the  adult  appears  to  be  from  twelve  to  eigh- 
teen months.  It  is  probable  that  the  bowel,  in 
common  inguinal  hernia,  is  rendered  secure  in  a 
shorter  time;  but  prudence  has  prevented  the 
earlier  relinquishment  of  the  truss,  except  in  a 
very  few  cases.  The  orifice  in  umbihcal  hernia 
appears  to  contract  somewhat  more  slowly,  but 
ail  the  varieties  recover  much  more  rapidly  in 
childhood. 

"The  cases  observed  include  all  the  usual 
forms  of  external  hernia,  whether  resulting  from 
mechanical  or  physiological  causes,  and  also 
some  instances  of  double  and  triple  hernia.  The 
complications  which  have  not  been  presented  are 
known  to  be  very  rare,  and  tlie  committee  there- 
fore feel  no  hesitation  in  expressing  a  strong,  and, 
they  think,  well-grounded  hope  thai  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  cases  of  this  dreaded  disease 
will  yield  to  the  action  of  the  apparatus  of  Dr. 
Chase,  when  under  the  direction  of  persons  of 
high  surgical  and  mechanical  abilities." — Final 
Report. — Reese.] 

[HERNIA  CEREBRI.  Dr.  G.  Buck,  of  New 
York,  has  pubhshed,  in  the  N.  Y.  Journal  for 
1839,  an  elaborate  paper  on  this  subject,  to  which 
my  limits  will  allow  me  only  to  refer.  It  is  cred- 
itable to  the  author's  industry  and  talent. 

In  a  case  of  fungus  cerebri,  lately  treated  by 
Dr.  March,  of  Albany,  and  which  occurred  after 
a  comminuted  fracture  of  the  cranium  by  the  kick 
of  a  horse,  the  patient  recovered  after  the  remo- 
val of  the  fungus  by  the  scalpel,  under  a  suitable 
compress  and  adhesive  plasters.  The  difficulties, 
however,  often  encountered  in  these  cases  has 
led  Dr.  March  to  suggest  the  application  of  the 
autoplastic  method  to  such  cases,  by  transfer 
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ring  a  portion  of  the  adjacent  scalp,  after  having 
prepared  the  edges  surrounding  the  fungus  for  its 
reception,  and  the  removal  of  the  cerebral  her- 
•^lia.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  adhesion 
being  readily  secured  in  such  a  case,  and  the  ne- 
cessary compression  might  thus  be  gained  in  a 
mode  every  way  preferable  to  the  means  usually 
employed  for  the  pui-pose.  It  is  a  novel  apphca- 
tion  of  this  autoplastic  principle,  the  suggestion 
of  which  is  creditable  to  this  surgeon,  and  could 
hardly  fail  of  success. — Reese.] 

[HIP-JOINT.  Dr.  John  C.  WaiTen,  of  Bos- 
ton, has  published  an  elaborate  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  dislocation  of  the  hip-joint,  accompanied 
by  plates,  which  are  well  executed,  and  consti- 
tuting together  a  volume  of  great  value  to  sur- 
geons and  juridical  practitioners.  The  occasion 
of  the  publication  was  a  litigation,  in  which  a  re- 
spectable surgeon  of  New-Eng;land  was  involved 
t)y  a  suit  for  mal-practice,  and  in  which  Dr.  War- 
ren's testimony  had  been  perverted  in  the  style 
which  is  characteristic  of  a  certain  class  of  legal 
,  ])ractitioners,  who  arrogate  a  fictitious  pretension 
j  to  critical  knowledge  in  forensic  medicine.  Dr. 
Warren  has  treated  the  party  concerned  as  he 
deserves,  while  he  has  accomplished  his  self- vin- 
dication in  a  manner  most  honourable  to  the  pro- 
fession. 

Dr.  George  W.  Norris  has  published,  in  the  25th 
volume  of  the  Amer.  Journal,  a  critical  paper  on 
the  diagnosis  of  injuries  of  the  hip,  which  is  wor- 
thy the  attention  of  the  surgeon. 

In  Dr.  Norris's  American  edition  of  Listen,  p. 
152,  a  description  is  given  of  Dr.  Physick's  meth- 
od of  treating  this  disease,  and  in  which  he  had 
extraordinary  success. 

Professor  Trowbridge  reports  numerous  in- 
stances of  recovery  from  morbus  coxarius,  or  hip- 
joint  disease,  by  an  operation  which  is  said  to 
succeed  after  morbid  results  have  followed  the 
inflammation  of  the  joint.  He  makes  an  incision 
between  the  gluteus  maximus  and  medius  mus- 
cles, and  carries  it  down  to  the  bone,  laying  open 
the  joint.  Immediately  after  this  operation,  he 
states,  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  that  the 
pain,  distention,  and  progress  of  morbid  action  in 
the  joint  all  cease,  and  the  patient  speedily  re- 
covers, in  some  instances  entirely.  He  has  thus 
opened  the  joint  in  all  stages  during  the  acute 
inflammation,  and  even  after  the  bone  has  be- 
come carious;  and  though,  in  the  latter  cases, 
where  the  tissues  of  the  joint  have  seriously  suf- 
fered, some  inability  to  use  the  limb  may  remain, 
yet  in  all  instances  there  is  a  mitigation  of  the 
disease  and  early  recovery.  I  have  no  experience 
in  this  mode  of  treatment,  but  from  the  failure  of 
all  other  methods  pursued  in  this  formidable  dis- 
ease, even  the  actual  cautery,  I  regard  the  sug- 
gestion of  any  method  which  promises  better  suc- 
cess worthy  of  record,  and  hence  give  place  to 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Trowbridge,  who  speaks 
very  confidently  of  the  safety  and  utility  of  his 
method. 

A  surgeon  of  Philadelphia  has  lately  amputa- 
ted at  the  joint  for  this  disease  :  a  most  unsurgi- 
cal  and  unjustifiable  proceeding,  and  one  which 
no  reputable  member  of  the  profession  will  ever 
imitate. — Rekse.I 

[HYDRIODATE  OF  POTASSA.  Frequent- 
ly employed  externally,  in  conjunction  with  lard, 
for  promoting  the  absorption  of  collections  of 
fkiid,  and  scrofulous  and  other  indolent  swellings. 
The  hydriodate  "  aids  the  solution  of  iodine  in 
water,  and  on  this  account  it  is  given  in  combi- 
nation with  iodine  in  aqueous  fluids.    M.  Lugol's 
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fornaula  is  of  iodine  gr.  j^,  hydriodate  of  potassa 
gr.  ijss.,  and  distilled  water  f  ~  viij.  One  fourth 
part  of  this  solution  is  to  be  administered  in  di- 
vided  doses  m  the  course  of  the  day.  M  Lugol 
forms  a  bath  also  of  iodine  by  similar  meaM." 
i-o^  ^'  /;  Vf  "^^^'i'*  EZem.  of  Materia  Med.,  p. 
8o3,  ed.  2.)  I  have  known  the  hydriodate  of  po- 
tassa, given  internally  in  doses  gradually  increas- 
ed up  to  10  or  15  grains  thrice  a  day,  disperse 
ascites.  Frictions  with  the  ointment  over  the 
abdomen  were  simultaneously  resorted  to  But 
of  all  the  uses  of  the  hydriodate,  its  efficacy  in 
syphilis  appears  the  most  important  m  practice 
(bee  Scrofula  and  Venereal  Disease  ^— C  1 

[HYDROCELE.  Dr.  Pancoast,  of  Philadel- 
phia, employs  a  new  mode  of  operating  upon  chil- 
dren for  hydrocele,  by  making  an  incision  with 
a  common  lancet,  and  after  a  httle  fluid  escapes, 
he  makes  pressure  upon  the  tumour  until  a  little 
bag  of  the  serous  membrane  constituting  the  sac 
protrudes.  This  he  draws  out  with  the  forceps 
or  hook,  and  by  alternately  snipping  with  the  scis- 
sors and  gentle  traction,  he  removes  the  greater 
part  of  the  parietal  serous  tunic.  He  then  sur- 
rounds that  side  of  the  scrotum,  including  its  tes- 
tis, with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  a  cure  has 
speedily  followed.  (Sec  DuvgUsorCs  Journal  for 
July,  1842.)  '' 

Dr.  March,  of  Albany,  after  trying  the  various 
methods  of  operation  for  the  radical  cure  of 
hydrocele,  has  for  the  last  ten  years  adopted  the 
following  plan  with  uniform  success.  Holding 
the  tumour  in  one  hand,  and  making  the  skin 
tense,  he  makes  an  incision  with  the  scalpel  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  length  through  the  skin  and 
cellular  tissue  down  to  the  tunic,  selecting  its  an- 
terior and  lower  part.  He  next  makes  an  incision 
one  third  less  in  extent  through  the  tunic,  and, 
after  emptying  the  sac,  guides  the  point  of  the  syr 
inge  by  his  finger,  and  injects  an  ounce  of  tine, 
iodine,  previously  diluted  with  eight  ounces  of 
lime-water.  He  deems  this  mode  of  incision  expe- 
dient to  avoid  the  accident  which  has  sometimes 
occurred,  of  injecting  Che  cellular  tissue  of  the 
scrotum,  and  the  disastrous  consequences  of  such 
a  blunder. 

There  are  cases  in  which  this  course  may  be 
preferable ;  but,  after  extensive  experience  in  this 
operation,  by  the  cautious  use  of  the  trocar  and 
canula,  I  have  invariably  avoided  the  accident 
deprecated ;  nor  have  I  ever  met  with  any  imped- 
iment either  to  the  injection  of  the  sac,  or  the 
ready  escape  of  the  fluid  employed.  No  one 
operation,  however,  should  be  indiscriminately 
adopted  or  exclusively  preferred. 

Dr.  J.  Watson,  surgeon  to  the  N.  Y.  Hospital, 
has  for  several  years  relied  upon  compression 
for  the  radical  cure  of  this  disease,  in  preference 
to  injections,  setons,  or  the  other  varioi  s  meth- 
ods pursued  by  different  surgeons,  after  emptying 
the  sac  either  by  the  trocar  or  the  lancet.  Ho 
straps  the  scrotum  firmly  over  the  testicle  by 
means  of  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  tightens 
the  strap.s  as  the  tumour  dimini.shcs  und«'r  the 
pressure,  keeping  up  the  compression  for  weeks, 
if  required.  lie  has  found  it  iKJcessary  to  repeat 
the  operation  in  some  cases  a  srcond  time,  and 
occasionally  a  third  jmncture  has  been  necessary, 
but  more  frequently  a  singles  operation,  foIlowcMl 
by  the  ])tYssure,  has  sufliced  for  tli'  ^  ' 

opportunity  having  orcnrred  for  a  ; 
examination    of  a    jialient    wVio    (!i 
months  aftrr  the  npciation,  I)i    ^ 
testis  Round.  :Ul(i  no  trru-cof  di 
vaginalis.    From  tlf  f:"''  '''  ' 
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laboured  under  an  extensive  complication  of  dis- 
ease in  the  scrotum,  testis,  and  cord,  coexisting 
for  a  long  time  with  the  hydrocele,  simulating 
carcinomatous  induration,  it  would  appear  prob- 
able that  compression  on  the  plan  of  Dr.  Watson 
may  be  found  useful  in  the  treatment  of  other 
affections  of  the  testis  and  scrotum,  and  deserves 
a  trial. 

This  mode  of  compression  by  narrow  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster  has  been  long  employed  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  chronic  inflammations 
and  enlargement  of  the  testicle.  (See  Dr.  Nor- 
ris's  edition  of  Lision,  p.  447.) — Reese.] 

[HYDROCEPHALUS.  Professor  Dugas,  of 
Georgia,  reports,  in  the  Southern  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  for  1836,  a  case  of  chronic  hy- 
drocephalus treated  by  repeated  paracentesis, 
which  possesses  many  points  of  interest;  for, 
though  unsuccessful  in  the  end,  yet  it  proves  the 
practicability  and  harmlessness  of  puncturing  the 
brain  in  such  cases,  for  in  this  case  the  brain  was 
punctured  seven  times,  and  sixty-three  ounces 
of  fluid  drawn  off  during  the  few  months  that 
the  child  survived  the  disease.  Not  the  sUghtest 
unpleasant  effect  followed  either  operation ;  and 
on  the  autopsic  examination,  sixty-four  ounces 
of  a  limpid  fluid  were  found  in  the  head,  and 
contained  in  a  sac  composed  of  the  expanded 
cerebrum  lining  the  dura  mater,  and  in  which 
the  cicatrices  of  the  seven  punctures  were  dis- 
tinctly visible.— Reese.] 

[HYPERTROPHY  (from  h^fp  and  rpo^^,  sig- 
nifying an  excess  of  nutrition).  This  term  ought 
to  be  restricted  to  cases  in  which  a  part,  though 
increased  in  bulk,  retains  its  natural  organization 
and  structure.  It  is  one  of  the  most  common  ef- 
fects of  increased  activity  in  the  nutrition  of  tex- 
tures and  organs,  and  likewise  one  which  may 
give  rise  to  the  most  diversified  functional  dis- 
turbance. It  cannot  always,  however,  be  re- 
garded as  a  disease.  The  mere  increase  of  size 
of  a  part,  unattended  with  change  of  structure, 
or  the  interruption  or  disorder  of  any  function  by 
such  hypertrophy,  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
morbid  affection.  Thus  hypertrophy  in  a  muscle 
of  animal  life  is  not  a  disease,  but  in  the  heart  it 
becomes  one  of  the  most  serious.  (See  Andrcd, 
Anat.  Pathol.,  t.  i.,  p.  1G6.)  It  can  hardly  come 
under  the  denomination  of  a  disease  until  it  in- 
terferes with  the  regular  and  complete  accom- 
plishment of  a  function.  As  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  modern  pathologists  observes, 
"  That  the  increased  abnormal  development  of  an 
organ  or  tissue,  denominated  hypertrophy,  de- 
pends essentially  on  an  excess  of  the  nutritive 
function,  appears  to  be  sufficiently  demonstrated 
by  the  presence,  on  the  one  hand,  of  an  increase 
of  bulk,  and  the  absence,  on  the  other,  of  any 
adventitious  solid  or  fluid  substance.  The  or- 
ganization and  structure  remaining  unaltered,  is 
also  farther  evidence  that  the  increase  of  bulk  is 


owing  to  a  superabundant  deposition  of  the  nat- 
ural soUd  constituents  of  the  affected  organ  from 
an  excess  of  the  nutritive  function."  (See  R. 
CarsweWs  Illustrations  of  the  Elementary  Forms 
of  Disease,  fasciculus  ix.) 

1.  Many  hypertropliies  seem  to  arise  altogeth- 
er from  augmentation  in  the  habitual  activity  of 
the  functions  of  organs.  "  The  prodigious  de- 
velopment and  power  of  the  muscles  of  the  su- 
perior extremities  of  the  blacksmith,  and  of  the 
inferior  extremities  of  the  stage-dancer,  are  stri- 
king examples  of  hypertrophy  occurring  under 
the  influence  of  the  frequent  and  increased  ex- 
ercise of  a  function,  the  effect  of  which  is  a  cor- 
responding increase  of  nutrition,  and  of  develop- 
ment of  the  muscular  tissue.  The  abnormal  de- 
velopment of  the  muscles  of  involuntary  motion, 
as  those  of  the  heart,  bladder,  and  intestines,  is 
likewise  often  precisely  of  a  similar  nature,  an 
increased  exercise  of  the  muscular  power  of  these 
organs  having  been  excited  and  kept  up  to  over- 
come a  mechanical  obstacle  to  the  free  passage 
of  their  respective  contents."     {Car swell,  lb.) 

2.  Some  hypertrophies  take  place  as  the  une- 
quivocal result  of  what  Andral  calls  active  hyper- 
emia, either  acute  or  chronic,  or,  in  other  words, 
of  a  great  determination,  or  of  a  copious  afflux  of 
blood  to  parts  for  a  greater  or  lesser  time. 

3.  Others  proceed  from  some  physiological  or 
pathological  stimulus,  some  irritation  of  the  nu- 
tritive function  creating  an  excess  of  it.  (See 
Andral,  Precis.  d'Anat.  Pathol.,  t.  i.,  p.  182.) — C] 

[HYPOSPADIAS  or  HYPOSPADI^OS 
(from  arro,  under,  and  ffn-aw,  to  draw).  The  con- 
genital imperfection  in  which  the  urethra  termi- 
nates at  the  under  part  of  the  penis,  and  does  not 
extend  sufficiently  far  forward  to  reach  the  right 
situation  of  its  orifice  in  the  glans.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  vestige  of  this  orifice,  sometimes  none. 
Half  an  inch  or  more  of  the  urethra  may  be  de- 
ficient. About  two  years  ago  I  was  consulted 
by  Mr.  Baker,  of  Staines,  for  a  case  of  hypospa- 
dias in  a  young  child.  In  this  instance  I  cut  a 
new  passage  through  the  glans,  and,  having  es- 
tablished a  communication  between  it  and  the 
urethra,  introduced  a  silver  tube.  This  was 
worn  for  some  time,  and  the  little  opening  hav 
ing  been  touched  with  caustic,  a  complete  cure 
was  brought  about.  The  management  of  the 
case  was  attended  with  some  difficulty,  and 
would  not  have  answered  with  a  piece  of  elastic 
gum  catheter,  which  was  at  first  tried;  and  it 
was  necessary  to  get  Messrs.  Weiss  to  fabricate, 
at  a  short  notice,  a  silver  tube  for  the  purpose, 
furnished  with  a  rim,  and  apertures  by  wliich  it 
could  be  conveniently  fixed.  Mr.  Liston  has 
sometimes  succeeded  in  completing  the  passage 
by  turning  back  a  portion  of  the  prepuce,  and 
uniting  it  without  any  twist,  i.  e.,  with  the  lining 
membrane  outward.  (On  Practical  Surgery,  vi 
476.)— C] 
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[JAW-BONE.  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  of  Boston, 
has  twice  amputated  the  upper  jaw ;  in  his  first 
case  the  patient  died  three  months  after  by  the 
return  of  the  disease,  osteosarcoma ;  but  in  the 
other  case,  complete  success  crowned  the  opera- 
tion. The  same  surgeon  has  removed  large 
portions  of  the  lower  jaw  seven  times  with 
90 


astonishing  results,  all  his  patients  having  re 
covered. 

Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  of  New-York,  has  per- 
f  rmed  the  exsection  of  portions  of  the  lower  jaw 
ten  times  ;  and  in  two  instances  he  has  removed 
this  bone  at  the  articulation  on  one  side.  In  one 
of  these  latter  cases,  the  tumour,  osteosarcoma. 
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■was  nearly  as  large  as  the  patient's  head ;  and 
involving  the  symphysis,  as  it  did,  the  bicuspid 
tooth  of  the  opposite  side  was  removed,  and  the 
bone  sawed  through  at  that  point,  while  on  the 
other  side  it  was  necessary  to  remove  it  at  the  ar- 
ticulation. 

For  Dr.  Mott's  operation  for  removing  immo- 
bility of  the  lower  jaw,  see  note  on  article  An- 
chylosis in  the  text  of  this  edition. 

Dr.  Mott  has  removed  portions  of  the  upper 
jaw  fifteen  times. 

Professor  Alexander  H.  Stevens,  of  New -York, 
reports  a  case  of  osteosarcoma  of  the  upper  jaw, 
successfully  treated  by  the  extirpation  of  the 
whole  of  the  superior  maxillary  and  malar  bones, 
and  portions  of  the  oethmoid  and  sphenoid  bones. 
The  account  of  this  formidable  operation,  with 
remarks  alike  creditable  to  the  author's  science 
and  humanity,  will  be  found  in  the  N.  Y.  Journ. 
of  Med.  and  Surg,  for  1840.  In  the  article  An- 
trum, it  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Stevens  was  the  first 
surgeon  who  ever  removed  the  upper  jaw.  His 
operation  was  in  1823,  and  Dr.  David  L.  Rogers's 
case  in  1824,  both  of  them  prior  to  Mr.  Lizars's, 
of  Edinburgh,  to  whom  Mr.  Listen  attributes  this 
merit  by  mistake. 

Dr.  Paul  F.  Eve,  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  has 
twice  removed  the  upper  jaw,  and  once  a  large 
portion  of  the  lower  jaw  by  excision.  The  latter 
operation  and  one  of  the  former  were  successful. 
One  of  the  cases  in  which  the  upper  jaw  was  re- 
moved was  cephaloma,  which  soon  after  return- 
ed, and  carried  off  the  patient. 

Dr.  M'Clellan  has  removed  the  upper  jaw  thir- 
teen times,  and  has  performed  numerous  opera- 
tions on  the  lower  jaw,  removing  portions  of  this 
bone  nine  tim.es — twice  more  than  half  the  bone, 
including  the  articulation  on  one  side,  and  in  one 
mstance  excising  the  whole  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Dr.  N.  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  has  successfully 
amputated  the  lower  jaw  ;  and  in  one  case  he  re- 
moved all  that  portion  between  the  second  mo- 
lar of  one  side  and  the  condyle  of  the  other. 

Dr.  F.  D.  Mutter,  of  Philadelphia,  has  removed 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  upper  jaw,  including  both 
superior  maxillary  bones,  which  were  involved  in 
that  malignant  form  of  disease  called  epulis,  and 
which  originated  in  the  gums.  The  difficulty 
has  been  since  remedied  by  the  introduction  of 
a  gold  plate,  to  which  a  row  of  artificial  teeth  has 
been  attached,  and  which  conceals  the  deform- 
ity. Dr.  Mutter  has  twice  removed  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  lower  jaw  for  osteosarcoma,  and  there 
has  been  no  return  of  the  disease  in  cither  case, 
although  in  one  of  them  three  years  has  elapsed, 
and  the  other  nearly  one  year  since  the  operation. 
Dr.  Randolph,  of  Philadelphia,  has  removed 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  lower  jaw  for  an  osteo- 
sarcomatous  tumour,  and  the  patient  recovered. 

iSee  Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  Science  for  1829.) — 

[JOINTS,  EXCISION  OF.  This  operation 
consists  in  the  removal  of  the  parts  of  bories  en- 
tering into  the  formation  of  a  diseased  joint,  to- 
gether with  the  whole  of  the  capsular  ligament 
and  synovial  membrane.  "  It  has  a  twofold  ob- 
ject: the  first  is  to  remove  a  formidable  disease, 
and  this  might  be  eflected  by  amputation ;  the 
second  is  to  preserve  a  useful  limb,  and  this  am- 
putation could  not  ed'ect.  The  fact  in  morbid 
anatomy  in  which  the  proposal  mainly  rests,  is, 
that,  in  the  large  majority  of  the  ulcerative*  dis- 
eases of  joints,  the  bone  is  either  primarily  affect- 
ed, or  becomes  so  secondarily."  (See  Blacklmm 
m  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  L,  p.  277.) 


Whether  a  passage  quoted  by  M.  Vel^Batl  froto 
Hippocrates  refers  to  the  complete  excision  of 
joints,  as  sometimes  practised  at  the  present  day, 
is  doubtful.    As  Mr.  Blackburn  observes,  it  may- 
only  allude  to  the  removal  of  the  ends  of  bones 
in  compound  dislocations.    The  record  of  the 
first  actual  performance  of  the  operation  is  to  be 
found  in  a  note  appended  by  Mr.  Park,  of  Liver- 
pool, to  a  collection  of  pamphlets  on  this  subject 
pubhshed  by  Dr.  Jeffray,  of  Glasgow,  in  1805. 
It  is  there  stated  that,  in  1762,  Mr.  Filkin,  of 
Northwich,  in  Cheshire,  in  a  case  of  diseased 
knee,  removed  the  patella,  along  with  the  artic- 
ular extremities  of  the  femur  and  tibia.    A  simi- 
lar operation  was  performed  on  the  shoulder  in 
1767  by  M.  Vigaroux,  of  Montpellier.     ( CEuvr.  de 
Chir.  Pratique,  Montpellier,  1812.    In  17G9,  Mr. 
White,  of  Manchester,  removed  the  diseased  head 
of  the  humerus,  and  vdth  such  success  that  the 
patient  could  afterward  carry  heavy  weights,  and 
regained  every  motion  of  the  arm.    (See  White's 
Cases  and  Obs.,  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  lix.)     In  1771, 
White's  practice  was  imitated  by  Mr.  Bent,  of 
Newcastle,  and  a  few  years  afterward  by  Mr, 
Orred,  of  Chester.     (See  Phil.  Trans.,  vols.  Ixiv. 
and  Ixix.)    With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Filkin's 
case,  however,  in  all  these  examples  only  one 
articular  surface  was  removed.    (See  Amputa- 
tion.)   The  merit  of  suggesting  the  operation, 
as  defined  in  the  first  sentence_  of  this  article,  un- 
questionably belongs  to  Mr.  Henry  Park,  of  Liv- 
erpool.    In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pott,  dated  1782,  Mr. 
Park  made  the  proposal  of  totally  extirpating 
many  diseased  joints,  by  which  the  limbs  might 
be  preserved,  with  a  share  of  motion  that  would 
still  allow  them  to  be  very  useful.    In  order  to 
learn  whether  the  popliteal  vessels  could  be 
avoided  without  much  difficulty  in  the  excision 
of  the  knee,  Mr.  Park  made  an  experiment  on 
the  dead  subject.    An  incision  was  made,  begin- 
ning about  two  inches  above  the  upper  end  of 
the  patella,  and  extending  about  as  far  below  its 
lower  part.    Another  one  was  made  across  this 
at  right  angles,  immediately  above  the  patella, 
down  to  the  bone,  and  nearly  half  round  the 
limb,  the  leg  being  in  an  extended  state.    The 
lower  angles  formed  by  these  incisions  were 
raised,  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  capsular  ligament ; 
the  patella  was  then  taken  out ;  the  upper  an- 
gles were  raised,  so  as  fairly  to  denude  the  head 
of  the  femur,  and  to  allow  a  small  catling  to  be 
passed  across  the  posterior  flat  part  of  the  bone 
immediately  above  the  condyles,  care  being  ta- 
ken to  keep  one  of  the  flat  sides  of  the  point  of 
the  instrument  quite  close  to  the  bone  all  the 
way.    The  catling  being  withdrawn,  an  elastic 
spatula  was  introduced  in  its  place,  to  guard  the 
soft  parts  while  the  femur  was  sawn.    The  head 
of  the  bone  thus  separated  wa.s  car»..'"ully  dis- 
sected out;  the  head  of  the  tibia  was  then  with 
ease,  turned  out  and  sawn  ofT",  and  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  capsular  ligament  disscctj^l  away, 
leaving  only  the  posterior  part  covcrint,'  the  vcs 
sels,  which,  on  examination,  had  hcv.n  m  very 
little  danger  of  being  wounded. 

The  next  attempt  was  on  ihr.  elbow :  a  simple 
longitudinal  incision  was  in:itie  from  about  two 
inches  n])ovo  to  the  .same  distance  below  the 
point  of  the  olecranon.  The  inleKtuucnts  hav- 
ing been  raised,  an  Jittrinnt  was  mndc  f(»  divido 
the  latnral  ligaments  and  dislocate  tlic  joint ;  but 
this  being  found  .liffimlt,  the  clerranon  was 
sawn  offi  after  which  the  joint  ronl.l  he  easily 
dislnrntrd  withonf  ;uiv  tmn^vorsr  inrision,  tllB 
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afterward  the  heads  of  the  radius  and  uhia.  This 
appeared  an  easy  work. ;  but  Mr.  Park  conceives 
the  case  will  be  difficult  in  a  diseased  state  of 
the  parts,  and  that  a  crucial  incision  would  be 
requisite,  as  w^ell  as  dividing  the  humerus  above 
the  condyles,  in  the  way  done  v/ith  respect  to 
the  thigh-bone. 

Mr.  Park  first  operated,  July  2,  1781,  on  a 
strong,  robust  sailor,  aged  33,  who  had  a  dis- 
eased knee  of  ten  years'  standing.  The  man's 
sufferings  were  daily  increasing,  and  his  health 
decUning.  Mr.  Park  wished  to  avoid  making 
the  transverse  incision,  thinking  that,  after  re- 
moving the  patella,  he  could  effect  his  object  by 
the  longitudinal  one ;  but  it  was  found  that  the 
difference  between  a  healthy  and  diseased  state  of 
parts  deceived  him  in  this  expectation.  Hence 
the  idea  was  relinquished,  and  the  transverse  in- 
cision made.  The  operation  was  finished  exact- 
ly as  the  one  on  the  dead  subject  related  above. 
The  quantity  of  bone  removed  was  very  little 
more  than  two  inches  of  the  femur,  and  rather 
more  than  one  inch  of  the  tibia.  The  only  arte- 
ry divided  was  one  on  the  front  of  the  knee,  and 
it  ceased  to  bleed  before  the  operation  was  con- 
cluded, but  the  ends  of  the  bones  bled  very  free- 
ly. In  order  to  keep  the  redundant  integuments 
from  falling  inward,  and  the  edges  of  the  wounds 
in  tolerable  contact,  a  few  sutures  were  used. 
The  dressings  were  light  and  superficial,  and  the 
limb  was  put  into  a  tin  case  sufficiently  long  to 
receive  the  whole  of  it,  from  the  ankle  to  the  in- 
sertion of  the  glutaous  muscle. 

I  shall  not  follow  Mr.  Park  throughout  the 
treatment.  Suffice  it  to  remark  that  the  case 
gave  him  a  greal  deal  of  trouble,  and  that  it  was 
attended  with  many  embarrassing  circumstances, 
arising  chiefly  from  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the 
limb  in  a  fixed  position,  the  great  depth  of  the 
wound,  and  the  abscesses  and  sinuses  which 
formed.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  first 
symptoms  were  not  at  all  dangerous.  But  the 
patient  was  obliged  to  keep  his  bed  nine  or  ten 
weeks,  and  it  was  many  months  before  the  cure 
was  complete.  The  man  afterward  went  to  sea, 
and  did  his  duty  very  well. 

Subsequently  to  the  publication  of  the  letter 
to  Mr.  Pott,  another  excision  of  the  knee  was 
performed  by  Mr.  Park  on  the  22d  of  June ;  but 
the  event  was  unsuccessful,  as  the  patient  lin- 
gered till  the  13th  of  October,  and  then  died. 

In  1783,  the  year  following  that  of  the  publi- 
cation of  Mr.  Park's  pamphlet,  the  subject  was 
brought  before  the  Academy  of  Surgery  in 
France  by  M.  Moreau.  In  178G,  this  surgeon 
excised  the  head  of  the  humerus  and  the  glenoid 
cavity.  In  1792  he  operated  on  the  elbow,  and 
he  and  his  son  several  times  excised  the  articu- 
lar surfaces  of  the  knee,  ankle,  shoulder,  elbow, 
and  wrist.  Their  example  was  followed  by  Som- 
meillier  and  Baron  Percy.  In  1809,  Mulder,  of 
Groningen,  cut  out  a  knee-joint.  (See  Wack- 
ier, Diss,  de  Articulis  Extirpandis,  1810.)  In  1819, 
M.  Roux,  of  Paris,  performed  the  excision  of  the 
elbow.  (See  Rivuc  MM.,  1830.)  In  1823,  the 
same  operation  was  executed  by  Mr.  Crampton, 
who  has  likewise  excised  the  knee  with  success 
(see  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iv.),  and  in 
1825  by  Mr.  Syme,  who  has  excised  the  elbow- 
in  fourteen  cases.  The  operation  has  since  been 
repeated  by  these  three  surgeons ;  by  Mr.  Spence, 
of  Otley,  in  Yorkshire ;  by  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  by  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Glasgow  In- 
firmary (see  M'Farlanc.'i  Clin.  Reports,  &c.) ;  by 
Mr.  C.  Aston  Key  (see  Blackburn  in  Guy's  Hospi- 
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tai  Reports,  vol.  i.),  and  in  University  College 
Hospital,  by  Mr.  Liston.  The  operation  has 
also  been  executed  by  MM.  Champion  and  Ma- 
zozza.  (See  Vclpcau,  Nouv.  EUm.  de  Mid.  Opir., 
t.  i.,  p.  559.) 

In  the  first  elbow  case,  operated  upon  in  1782 
by  M.  Moreau,  the  patient  went  on  so  favourably 
that  he  was  allowed  to  go  about  wherever  he 
pleased,  with  his  arm  supported  in  a  case.  The 
iimb  was  at  first  powerless,  but  it  slowly  regain- 
ed its  strength,  and  the  man  could  ultimately 
thrash  corn  with  it,  and  hold  the  plough.  Seven 
months  after  another  operation  of  the  same  kind, 
performed  by  M.  Moreau  the  father,  the  patient 
was  completely  well,  and  in  two  years  more  the 
flexion  of  the  arm  was  very  distmct.  In  another 
case  the  patient  got  well  in  six  weeks,  and  in 
three  months  more  joined  his  regiment. 

In  all  Moreau's  cases,  the  flexion  and  extension 
of  the  forearm  were  preserved,  which  circum- 
stance, no  doubt,  depended  very  much  on  the  in 
sertion  of  the  biceps  not  being  destroyed.  After 
the  excision  of  the  knee,  however,  the  bones 
grew  together. 

Excision  of  the  Elbow-joint. — The  following  is 
the  plan  of  operating  recommended  by  Mr.  Syme, 
which  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  practised  byM. 
Moreau.  The  patient  should  lie  with  his  face 
downward,  so  as  to  present  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  joint.  The  surgeon,  with  a  straight,  nar- 
row, sharp-pointed  knife,  makes  a  transverse  in- 
cision into  the  joint,  close  above  the  olecranon, 
and  extending  from  the  inner  edge  of  this  process 
to  the  external  condyle.  In  doing  this,  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  the  ulnar  nerve,  which  lies 
close  to  the  hiner  side  of  the  olecranon;  and, 
with  this  view,  the  safest  plan  is  to  introduce  the 
knife  perpendicularly  into  the  joint,  with  its  back 
directed  towards  the  nerve.  At  each  extremity 
of  the  transverse  cut,  the  surgeon  next  makes  an 
incision  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  both  up- 
ward and  downward,  in  the  long  direction  of  the 
hmb,  so  as  to  form  two  square  flaps,  and  give  to 
the  wound  the  shape  of  the  letter  H.  These 
flaps  being  detachal  from  the  subjacent  parts, 
the  olecranon  may  be  easily  removed  with  the 
saw  or  pliers,  after  which  no  difficulty  will  be 
experienced  in  cutting  the  lateral  ligaments,  ma- 
king the  end  of  the  humerus  protrude,  and  saw- 
ing it  oft"  above  the  condyles.  The  head  of  the 
radius  may  next  be  cut  away  with  pliers,  and 
then  the  excision  of  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna, 
left  after  the  removal  of  the  olecranon,  may  easi- 
ly be  accomplished  with  the  same  instrument. 
"  It  might  be  thought  better  to  take  away  all  the 
ulna  that  required  excision  at  once ;  but  the  attach- 
ment of  the  brachialis  internus  to  the  coronoid 
process  renders  this  very  difficult,  especially  if 
it  is  attempted  before  the  free  space  afforded  by 
the  removal  of  the  other  bones  has  been  obtain- 
ed." (See  Symc's  Priiiciples  of  Surgery,  p.  214, 
ed.  2,  8vo,  1837 ;  also,  Treatise  on  the  Excision  of 
Diseased  Joints,  8vo,  Edinburgh,  1831.) 

M.  Moreau  began  the  operation  by  making  an 
incision,  between  two  and  three  inches  long,  on 
each  side  of  the  joint,  commencing  about  two 
inches  above  the  condyles,  and  carried  down  in 
the  direction  of  the  ridges  leading  to  them.  These 
two  wounds  were  next  connected  by  a  transverse 
incision  through  the  skin  and  tendon  of  the  tri- 
ceps, immediately  above  the  olecranon,  and  the 
flaps  were  then  raised. 

As  soon  as  the  flaps  have  been  raised,  Dupuy 
tren  recommends  us  cautiously  to  oj)en  the  sheatk 
of  the  ulnar  nerve,  beliind  the  internal  condyle 
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ana  the  nen'e  to  be  kept  inward  and  forward  by 
an  assistant  with  a  bent  probe,  at  the  period  when 
the  humerus  is  to  be  divided.  The  preliminary 
removal  of  the  olecranon,  as  directed  by  the  same 
eminent  surgeon,  is  regarded  by  M.  Malgaigne  as 
uselessly  complicating  the  operation.  {See  Man- 
uel de  Mid.  Op6:,  p.  241,  ed.  2.) 

When  the  flaps  have  been  dissected,  and  the 
ulnar  nerve  drawn  forward  in  front  of  the  inner 
condyle,  the  undivided  soft  parts  are  to  be  drawn 
in  the  same  direction ;  the  muscular  fibres  then 
detached  from  the  bone  with  the  point  of  the 
knife  ;  a  spatula  or  flat  piece  of  wood  introduced 
in  front  of  the  humerus,  and  the  bone  sawn 
through  from  behind  forward.  The  lower  piece 
of  it  is  then  to  be  inclined  downward  and  back- 
ward, and  separated  from  all  its  connexions,  the 
anterior,  external,  and  internal  lateral  and  poste- 
rior ligaments  being  cut  through  in  succession. 
As  a  thick  muscle,  the  brachialis  internus,  is  in- 
terposed between  the  humerus  and  the  artery, 
the  avoidance  of  the  vessel  is  never  attended  with 
any  difiiculty.  If  it  be  necessary  to  carry  the  in- 
cisions down  to  the  forearm,  as  far  as  the  bifur- 
cation of  the  artery,  this  vessel  is  more  exposed 
to  injury.  It  is  of  great  importance,  if  possible, 
to  saw  the  ulna  above  the  insertion  of  the  brachi- 
alis, and  more  especially  the  radius  above  that 
of  the  biceps.  Mr.  S\Tne,  however,  has  divided 
the  bones  lower  down,  and  yet  the  use  of  the 
hand  was  preserved.  (See  Velpeau,  Nouv.  EUm. 
de  Mid.  Opir.,  t.  i.,  p.  563.) 

Mr.  Listen  prefers  a  single  perpendicular  incis- 
ion at  the  outer  side  of  the  joint,  and  the  trans- 
verse one.  An  incision  is  made  on  the  radial  side 
of  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
limb,  by  pushing  the  point  of  the  knife  through 
the  integuments  and  fibres  of  the  triceps  to  the 
back  of  the  humerus,  and  carrying  it  in  contact 
with  the  ends  of  that  bone  and  the  ulna  for  about 
three  inches.  Another  incision,  commencing 
over  the  outer  condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  pen- 
etrating to  the  articulation,  is  made  to  fall  on  the 
middle  of  this  at  right  angles.  The  two  flaps  are 
reflected,  and  the  soft  parts,  with  the  ulnar  nerve, 
are  turned  over  the  inner  condyle.  The  ends  of 
the  bones,  but  slightly  retained  by  their  ligaments, 
are  turned  out  of  the  wound  by  bending  the  fore- 
arm. During  the  cutting  of  the  bone,  the  spatu- 
la is  of  use  in  protecting  the  nerve  or  other  soft 
parts.  "  A  partial  anchylosis  will  be  found  oc- 
casionally to  have  formed,  and  then  the  small 
saw  and  cutting  forceps  rnay  be  called  for.  In 
operating  upon  young  subjects,  the  cutting  for- 
ceps may  sometimes  be  used  in  preference  to  the 
saw,  the  bones  being  soft,  and  extensive  removal 
not  demanded!."  After  bringing  the  edges  of  the 
wound  together  with  three  sutures,  Mr.  Listen 
applies  wet  lint  to  the  wound  for  a  few  hours, 
and  then  strips  of  plaster ;  the  sutures  are  soon 
removed,  and  the  tepid-water  dressing  employed. 
After  a  week  or  two,  the  Umb,  which  has  been 
kept  half  bent  on  a  pillow,  is  secured  in  splints, 
and  supported  in  a  shng.  (Sec  Listen  onPract. 
Surgery,  p.  140.) 

The  elbow-joint,  Mr.  Blackburn  observes,  has 
been  so  frequently  excisetl  that  it  would  be  alike 
useless  and  tedious  to  present  an  analysis  of  each 
operation.  The  two  Moreaus  record  throe  ca- 
ses, all  successful ;  and  state  that  thoy  had  op- 
erated several  other  times,  and  always  witli  for- 
'tunate  results.  M.  Iloux  counts  three  cases 
which  have  terminated  favourably,  and  one  which 
terminated  unfavourably.  {Rimie  Med.,  1830.) 
"Mr.  Syme  numbers  no  less  than  nineteen  oper- 


ations, of  which  only  two  have  been  attended 
with  unhappy  results  {On  Excision  of  Joints,  cjrc, 
in  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  for  1832-33-4-5)  ; 
and  Messrs.  Key,  Crampton,  Champion,  Spence, 
Simpson,  and  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the  Glas- 
gow Infirmary,  can  each  furnish  a  successful 
case.  The  operation  is  said  to  have  been  per- 
formed with  fortunate  results  by  Mazozza  in  It- 
aly, by  Sommeillier  in  France,  and  by  Mr. 
Beard,  of  Newcastle.  Altogether  there  are  32  of 
which  histories  have  been  given.  Of  these,  three 
have  been  fatal ;  one  patient  dying  at  the  end  of 
five  weeks,  from  the  combined  effects  of  phthisis 
and  of  an  enormous  abscess  of  the  hip ;  and  the 
two  others  from  accidents  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  operation.  Of  the  remaining 
twenty-nine,  nearly  all  recovered  the  motion  of 
the  joint :  in  three  or  four  it  remamed  stiff  and 
rigid,  principally  from  neglect  of  the  instructions 
given  as  to  exercise.  In  no  one  of  these  cases 
was  the  constitutional  irritation  that  followed 
alarming.  All  the  patients  had  been  suffering  for 
many  months,  or  for  years ;  the  most  approved 
methods  of  treatment  had  been  tried  unsuccess  • 
fully,  and  in  many  instances  eminent  surgeons, 
had  recommended  amputation.  In  a  few,  the 
recovery  was  very  rapid;  but  in  the  majority, 
some  months  elapsed  before  the  joint  could  be 
pronounced  to  be  quite  sound,  as  one  or  two  small 
sinuses  remained  open,  though  occasioning  no 
annoyance.  The  patients,  in  general,  returned  to 
their  previous  occupations.  One  of  Moreau's  was 
accustomed  to  use  his  arm  in  thrashing,  plough- 
ing, &c. ;  and  one  of  Mr.  Syme's  wrote  to  him, 
two  or  three  years  after  the  operation,  to  say  that 
his  arm  was  strong  enough  to  carry  eighteen  or 
twenty  pounds'  weight  with  ease  ;  that  he  could 
raise  six  or  eight  pounds  to  his  head ;  and  that 
he  could  write  and  perform  any  ordinary  work, 
"  so  that  no  person  would  know  (he  says)  wheth- 
er I  had  my  elbow  or  was  without  it,"  &c.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  held  at 
Edinburgh  in  1834,  Mr.  Syme  produced  several 
persons  on  whom  the  operation  had  been  per- 
formed, along  with  the  portions  of  bones  removed, 
and  Dr.  Hodgkin,  that  the  other  members  pres- 
ent were  surprised  and  gratified  by  the  strength 
and  mobility  which  the  new  articulations  had  ac- 
quired.    {Guy's  Hasp.  Reports,  vol.  i.,  p.  291-293.) 

There  is  not,  in  reality,  a  new  joint  with  a  cap- 
sule formed,  but  the  ends  of  the  bones  become 
connected  by  ligamentous  fibres,  and  a  sufficient- 
ly firm  substance  is  produced  to  serve  as  a  fixed 
point  for  the  muscles,  which  execute  the  flexion 
and  extension  of  the  forearm.  (See  A.  Velpeau, 
Nouv.  EUm.,  <\c.,  t.  i.,  p.  564.) 

Besides  the  cases  above  referred  to,  Mr.  Liston 
has  had  others  which  proved  successful,  and  one 
of  them  in  University  College  Ilospita' 

In  general,  no  vessel  requires  a  ligature.  One 
patient,  under  M.  Iloux,  however,  died  of  second- 
ary hemorrhage— a  solitary  occurrence. 

Mr.  Syme  recommends  the  wound  to  l)e  closed 
with  sutures,  and  a  long  figure  of  H  bnndMiro  t<) 
be  applied  to  support  the  Hmh,  "u"     '  ' 

be  bent  at  a  right  angle,  and  to 
ends  of  the  bones  from  moving,  or  i  i 
riously  on  the  soft  parts."  Rigid  oH.s.f,  m  nun 
or  wood  he  deems  less  convenient.  "  I  hei'MiiiiH. 
after  the  first  two  or  fhreeday.s,  wdl  Imd  l.iinsfll 
most  comfortahh;  in  flu-  erect  posture  ;  .uid  when 
the  inflammatory  tcM.«^ion  heguis  to  siiljHde,  \\% 

should  gently,  but  ''|liR''"t>>vr'''T7hr  /-ll^w '' 
so  as  to  preserve  the  mobilitv  o(    h.>  eU)OW. 
(See  Syme^s  Principles,  p.  215.  ed  2.)^^ 
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In  the  five  operations  which  Mr.  Liston  has 
performed  on  the  adult,  he  has  aimed  at  bringing 
about  a  sort  of  ligamentous  anchylosis,  by  steady- 
ing the  part  for  a  long  wliile  by  means  of  leathern 
splints,  with  the  forearm  at  a  right  angle.  On 
the  contrary,  in  young  patients,  he  says,  "  the 
motions  of  the  part  may  be  encouraged,  and  with 
every  chance  of  their  becoming  free  and  strong." 
(On  Practical  Surgery,  p.  138.) 

Excision  of  the  Knee-joint. — In  a  knee-case, 
Moreau,  the  father,  operated  as  follows :  He 
made  a  longitudinal  incision  on  each  side  of  the 
thigh,  between  the  vasti  and  the  flexors  of  the 
leg,  down  to  the  bone.  These  incisions  began 
about  two  inches  above  the  condyles  of  the  femur, 
and  were  carried  down  along  the  sides  of  the 
joint  till  they  reached  the  tibia.  They  were 
■united  by  a  transverse  cut,  which  passed  below 
the  patella  down  to  the  bone. 

The  flap  was  raised,  but  the  patella  attached 
to  it,  being  diseased,  was  dissected  out.  The 
limb  was  then  bent,  so  as  to  bring  the  condyles 
of  the  femur  into  view.  As  it  was  desired  to  cut 
them  from  the  body  of  the  bone  before  disloca- 
ting them,  everything  adhering  to  them  behind, 
where  they  joined  the  body  of  the  bone,  was 
separated,  and  at  that  place  the  forefinger  of  the 
left  hand  was  passed  through,  in  order  to  press 
back  the  flesh  from  the  bone  while  the  saw  was 
used.  The  knee  having  been  bent,  Moreau  drew 
the  cut  piece  towards  him,  and  easily  detached  it 
from  the  flesh  and  ligaments. 

The  head  of  the  tibia  was  laid  bare  by  an  in- 
cision nearly  eighteen  lines  long,  made  on  the 
mine  of  that  bone.  The  first  lateral  incision  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  knee  was  extended  nearly 
as  far  down  on  the  head  of  the  fibula.  Thus 
•were  obtained  one  flap,  which  adhered  to  the 
flesh,  filling  up  the  interosseous  space,  and  anoth- 
er triangular  flap  formed  of  the  skin,  covering 
ijhe  inner  surface  of  the  tibia,  which  bone  was 
of  necessity  exposed  before  the  saw  could  be 
ipplied. 

Upon  raising  the  outer  flap,  the  head  of  the 
ibula  came  into  view,  and,  after  being  separated 
^i-om  its  attachments,  was  cut  off  with  a  small 
;iaw.  The  inner  flap  was  then  raised,  and  the 
aead  of  the  tibia,  having  been  separated  from  the 
5liuscle  behind,  was  sawn  off.  (See  Moreau  (le 
JJUs),  Ohs.  pratiques  relatives  a  la  Resection  des 
Articidations  affectdes  de  Carie,  Paris,  an.  xi.) 
ifeome  cases  ana  remarks  in  favour  of  the  excision 
:»f  diseased  joints  have  been  published  by  Mr. 
'Crampton.  (Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
165,  &c.)  He  has  removed  with  success  one 
knee  and  one  elbow.  Another  knee  operation 
may  be  set  down  as  a  failure,  no  union  having 
taken  place,  and  a  sinus  and  discharge  having 
continued  in  the  ham  until  the  patient's  death, 
three  years  and  two  months  after  the  operation. 
Respecting  the  plan  of  operating  on  the  knee,  he 
concludes  thus :  "  I  am  satisfied,  from  repeated 
trials  on  the  dead  subject,  that  the  operation  can 
be  most  safely  and  rapidly  executed  by  separ- 
ating the  condyles  from  all  their  attachments 
previously  to  sawing  the  bone.  As  soon,  there- 
lore,  as  the  flap  containing  the  patella  is  turned 
upward,  the  edge  of  the  knife  should  be  carried 
round  the  condyles  close  to  the  bone,  so  as  to 
divide  all  the  ligaments  which  connect  the  femur 
with  the  tibia.  The  tibia  can  then,  with  great 
ease,  be  pushed  backward,  and  as  much  of  the 
projecting  condyles  can  be  removed  as  the  oper- 
ator may  think  necessary."     {Vol.  cit,  p.  213.) 

It  does  not  appear  necessary  to  insert  in  this 
94 


work  the  account  of  cutting  out  the  ankle-joint, 
an  operation  which  will  never  be  extensively 
adopted ;  nor  shall  I  add  anything  more  con- 
cerning the  mode  of  removing,  in  a  similar  way, 
the  shoulder-joint.  In  treating  of  amputation  in 
this  situation,  I  have  already  said  enough,  and 
whoever  wishes  for  farther  information  respect- 
ing this  practice  must  refer  to  Dr.  Jeffray's 
work,  entitled  "  Cases  of  Excision  of  Carious 
Joints,"  Glasgow,  1806.  Dr.  Jeffray  recommend- 
ed a  particular,  a'-^d,  indeed,  a  very  ingenious 
saw  for  facilitating  the  above  operation.  The 
saw  alluded  to  is  constructed  with  joints,  Like 
the  chain  of  a  watch,  so  as  to  allow  itself  to  be 
drawn  through  behind  a  bone,  by  means  of  a 
crooked  needle,  like  a  thread,  and  to  cut  the  bone 
from  behind  forward,  without  injuring  the  soft 
parts.  In  placing  the  saw  under  a  bone,  its  cut- 
ting edge  is  to  be  turned  away  from  the  flesh. 
Handles  are  afterward  hooked  on  the  instru- 
ment. 

According  to  my  notions  of  the  treatment  of 
diseased  joints,  so  long  as  the  patient's  strength  is 
not  subdued  by  the  irritation  of  the  local  disease, 
humanity  dictates  the  propriety  of  persevering  in 
an  attempt  to  save  the  affected  limb,  &c.  Will 
a  patient  greatly  reduced  by  hectic  symptoms 
be  able  to  recover  from  so  bold  and  bloody  an  op- 
eration as  the  dissection  of  the  whole  of  the  knee- 
joint  out  of  the  limb  ?  If  some  few  should  escape 
with  life  and  limb  preserved,  would  the  bulk  of 
persons  treated  in  this  manner  have  the  same 
good  fortune  ?  I  cannot  admit  that  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  whole  of  so  large  an  articulation  as 
the  knee  can  be  compared  with  the  operation  of 
amputation  in  point  of  simplicity  and  safety. 
However,  it  is  not  on  the  difficulty  of  practising 
the  former  that  I  would  found  my  objections ;  for 
I  believe  that  any  man  possessing  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  leg  might  con- 
trive to  achieve  the  business.  The  grounds  on 
which  I  withhold  my  approbation  from  the  at 
tempt  to  cut  out  the  knee  are  the  following :  1 . 
The  great  length  of  time  which  the  healing  of 
the  wound  requires.  Whoever  peruses  the  case 
of  Hector  M'Caghanwill  find  that  the  operation 
was  performed  on  the  2d  of  July,  1781,  and  that 
it  was  February  28th  of  the  following  year  be- 
fore all  the  subsequent  abscesses  and  sores  were 
perfectly  healed.  This  space  of  time  is  very  near- 
ly eight  months  !  Mr.  Park  describes  the  patient 
as  a  strong,  robust  sailor,  and  gives  no  farther 
particulars  concerning  the  state  of  his  constitu 
tion  than  that  his  health  was  declining.  I  enter- 
tain little  doubt  that,  if  the  excision  of  the  knee 
had  been  performed  in  that  state  of  the  health  in 
which  amputation  becomes  truly  indispensable, 
this  man  would  not  have  survived  the  illness  ari- 
sing from  the  operation.  The  only  other  case  in 
which  Mr.  Park  extirpated  the  knee  ended  fatal- 
ly. In  the  instance  related  by  Moreau,  there 
seemed,  indeed,  to  be  considerable  debility.  This 
patient  escaped  the  first  dangers  consequent  to 
so  severe  an  operation  ;  and,  after  three  months' 
confinement,  the  patient  was  in  such  a  state  that 
Moreau  expected  he  would  be  able  to  walk  upon  crutch- 
es in  another  month  or  six  iveeks  !  The  young  man 
in  the  mean  time  was  attacked  by  an  epidemic 
dysentery,  and  died.  On  the  21st  of  October, 
1809,  Miilder  extirpated  the  knee-joint  of  a  preg- 
nant woman  in  the  hospital  at  Grciningen;  but 
she  died  of  tetanus  on  the  8th  of  the  following 
February.  He  conceives  that  the  operation  is 
much  facilitated  by  removing  the  ends  of  tlie  fe- 
mur and  tibia  in  their  connected  state.    (Set? 
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Diss,  de  Articvlis  extirpandis  auctore  G,  H.  Wach- 
ter,  1810.)  2.  Even  supposing  the  excision  of  the 
knee  to  be  followed  by  alt  possible  success,  is  the 
advantage  of  having  a  mutilated,  shortened,  stiff 
limb,  in  lieu  of  a  wooden  leg,  sufficiently  great 
to  induce  any  man  to  submit  to  an  operation  be- 
yond a  doubt  infinitely  more  dangerous  than  am- 
putation ?  I  think  not.  The  practice  is  at  pres- 
ent nearly  exploded  in  this  country ;  but  I  hear 
every  now  and  then  of  its  being  adopted  at  Paris, 
and  Mr.  Crampton  has  thought  it  worthy  of  re- 
vival. The  difficulties  of  his  operations,  howev- 
er, and  tediousn«ss  of  the  after-treatment,  and,  in 
particular,  the  general  course  and  termination  of 
one  of  his  two  knee-cases,  as  represented  by  him- 
self, are  sufficiently  discouraging.  No  doubt 
more  limbs  might  be  saved  by  this  practice  than 


by  that  of  amputation,  but  more  lives  would  be 
lost.  On  this  principle,  I  see  no  reason  for  prefer- 
ring excision  of  the  knee  to  amputation.  Many 
interesting  observations  on  the  extirpation  of  va- 
rious diseased  joints  may  be  found  in  the  above- 
mentioned  dissertation  by  Wachter,  and  in  the 
analysis  of  it  by  Langenbeck  {Bibliog.  fur  die 
Chir.,  b.  3,  Gottingen,  1811);  hkewise  in  Mr. 
Blackburn's  paper,  in  Guy's  Hospital  Reports, 
vol.  i. 

The  latter  gentleman's  conclusion,  from  a  re- 
view of  nearly  all  the  cases  on  record,  is,  that  ex- 
cision is  advisable  in  the  shoulder  and  elbow; 
that  it  is  admissible,  though  of  doubtful  utility, 
in  the  ankle ;  and  that  it  is  inadmissible,  except 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  in  the  wrist, 
hip,  and  knee.    {Op.  cit,  p.  298.)— C] 
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[KREOSOTE  (from  xpias,  flesh,  and  (twIw,  I 
save).  A  new  principle,  discovered  by  M.  Reich- 
enbach  in  1804  in  pyroligpeous  acid  and  all  the 
tars,  and  so  named  from  its  property  of  preserv- 
ing animal  matter.  According  to  this  gentleman, 
it  is  of  service  in  caries,  cancerous  ulcers,  rheu- 
matic pains,  and  other  diseases.  It  appears  from 
Dr.  Elliotson's  researches  that  it  has  considera- 
ble power  in  checking  vomiting,  even  that  at- 
tending Asiatic  cholera.  He  also  found  it  of  use 
in  phthisis,  epilepsy,  diabetes,  and  neuralgia. 
*'  Of  its  external  application  (says  he)  I  can  speak 
favourably.  When  an  ulcerated  surface  has  re- 
quired a  stimulus,  or  when  a  slough,  or  un- 
healthy, perhaps  offensive,  discharge  existed,  I 
have  seen  it  of  great  utiUty.  As  it  prevents  or 
arrests  putrefaction,  and  removes  all  taint  in  dead 
matter,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  its  removing 
the  otfensive  nature  of  discharges,  whether  from 
mucous  membranes  or  ulcers,  and  preventing  the 
injurious  effects  of  diseased  animal  matter  upon 
the  part  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  When  the 
contents  of  the  intestines  have  been  very  offen- 
sive, I  have  impregnated  clysters  with  it  advan- 
tageously ;  and  I  have  employed  it  as  a  wash  in 
mercurial  fostor,  as  well  as  ulceration,  and  in 
fcEtor  of  various  parts  of  the  system.  I  have 
«een  foul  ulcers  become  clean,  and  ulcers  of  long 
standing  have  sometimes  healed  rapidly  on  its 
application."  Dr.  EUiotson  bears  testimony,  also, 
to  its  efficacy  in  pruritus  podicis,  toothache,  and 
porrigo.  (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xix.,  p. 
217.)  For  external  use,  he  says  that  from  half  a 
3rop  to  two  or  three,  diffused  in  water  by  means 
of  mucilage,  will  usually  be  sufficient,  though 


its  application  must  be  very  frequent.  I  have 
tried  it  in  a  few  examples  of  phagedenic  ulcera- 
tion in  University  College  Hospital,  and  occa- 
sionally with  success.  I  have  known  it  used  in 
the  proportion  of  from  three  to  eight  or  ten  drops 
in  each  ounce  of  yvater.  If  given  internally,  it 
is  best  to  begin  with  one  or  two  drops,  and  in- 
crease the  dose  very  gradually.  In  this  way, 
one  lady  under  Dr.  Elliotson's  care  was  able  at 
last  to  take  forty  drops  as  a  dose. 

It  is  alleged  that  kreosote,  as  an  external  ap- 
plication, is  advantageous  in  preventing  the  con- 
traction of  cicatrices,  and  that  it  is  therefore 
useful  in  burns.  (See  Sir  F.  Smith  in  Dublin 
Joum.  of  Med.  Science,  vol.  xi.,  p.  237.)  "  In  dif- 
ferent eruptions  of  a  scaly  nature  (says  this  gen- 
tleman), kreosote  has  been  found  decidedly  use- 
ful, and  results  the  most  favourable  have  follow- 
ed its  application  to  ulcers  and  solutions  of  con- 
tinuity, having  a  venereal  or  scrofulous  origin. 
From  its  known  antiseptic  properties,  it  has  been 
recommended  in  gangrene."  He  also  refers  to 
its  use  in  external  and  internal  hemorrhages.  Sir 
F.  Smith  tried  it  with  success  in  phagedenic  ul- 
ceration of  the  penis,  disease  of  the  septum  nari- 
um,  fistula  in  ano,  tinea  capitis,  ana  cancrum 
oris.  Sometimes  he  employed  one  part  of  kreo- 
sote to  sixty  of  water ;  sometimes  one  of  kreo- 
sote to  sixty  of  acetic  acid ;  and  occasionally  he 
brushed  the  edges  and  surface  of  ulcers  with 
pure  kreosote.  His  observations  lead  him  to  ex- 
pect that  kreosote  would  prove  useful  in  cutane- 
ous cancer  and  chronic  ulcers  of  the  cornea. 
Farther  observations  on  kreosote  will  be  found 
in  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  No.  cxviii.— C.l 
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[LARYNGOTOMY.  It  consists  either  in  punc- 
turing the  crico-thyroid  membrane,  as  first  pro- 
posed by  Vicq  d'Azyr,or  in  dividing,  at  the  same 
time,  the  thyroid  cartilage  in  the  median  line,  as 
first  suggested  by  Desault,  or  in  dividing  the 
cricoid  cartilage  and  upper  rings  of  the  trachea, 
sa  originally  recommended  by  Hoyer.  The  last 
operation  is  sometimes  ternie;d  lari/ngo-trarhcoto- 
my.     To  these  methods  is  to  be  added  that  of 


making  the  opening  through  the  hyo-tliyioW 
membrane,  as  proposed  by  M.  Malgaigno.  1 .  Tho 
first  modification  of  lar>iigotomy  coiisisi.s  in  open- 
ing the  inferior  part  o(  ilw  l:itviix  in  ihc  sm.-ill 
triangular  momhriinoii-  'J 

the  thyroid  and  <ri(i'i<l  ' 

cartilage  is  exposed  by  uu:  d 

subcutaneous  fjisri.i:  itifo  tli' 
of  it,  near  the  luiddiolinc.  aii<:  d, 
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are  inserted  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscles  and  the 
chordae  vocales.  The  patient  should  be  in  the 
recumbent  posture,  with  the  head  thrown  back, 
so  as  to  render  the  pomum  Adami  prominent. 
The  incision  should  begin  over  the  upper  part  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  be  carried  down  to  the 
cricoid  cartilage.  The  crico-thyroid  membrane 
having  been  exposed,  the  crico-thyroid  artery  is 
to  be  depressed  with  the  nail,  and  the  membrane 
opened  directly  above  it.  A  probe-pointed  bis- 
toury, or  the  blade  of  a  pair  of  blunt-pointed 
scissors,  may  then  be  introduced,  with  the  edge 
*umed  upward,  and  the  cartilage  cut  in  the  di- 
ection  of  the  middle  hne,  without  inclining  to 
the  right  or  left,  for  fear  of  injurmg  the  chordae 
vocales.  (See  /.  F.  Malgaigne,  Man.  de  Med. 
Opdr.,  p.  488,  ed.  2.) 

Of  the  operation  performed  in  the  crico-thy- 
roid membrane,  Sir  Charles  Bell  entertains  a  fa- 
vourable opinion.  He  directs  us  to  slit  up  the 
membrane,  and  open  the  incision  with  the  han- 
dle of  the  knife,  when  the  patient  will  immediate- 
ly breathe  with  ease.  Here,  says  he,  there  is 
nothing  to  alarm  the  most  timid  operator.  JNo 
great  turgid  veins  are  opened ;  the  cut  is  made 
above  the  thyroid  gland,  and  above  the  anasto- 
mosing branch  of  the  thyroid  arteries.  The  part 
is  strongly  marked  by  the  prominence  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage  above,  and  the  ring  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage  below.  *'  If  the  occasion  be  temporary, 
a  simple  slit  of  the  membrane  will  be  found  suf- 
ficient. If  necessary,  a  transverse  cut  will  afford 
any  degree  of  opening.  If  a  round  hole  be  desi- 
red, the  four  comers  left  by  the  incisions  may  be 
snipped  off;"  or  the  edges  of  the  opening  may  be 
kept  asunder  by  means  of  the  doubled  wire  of  a 
catheter,  the  middle  part  of  which  lies  on  the 
wound,  while  the  ends  are  bent  round  the  neck, 
and  tied  with  a  ligature  behind.  In  Sir  C.  Bell's 
cases,  less  annoyance  was  caused  by  this  contri- 
vance than  the  tube. 

2.  Laryngo-tracheotomy. — As  the  lower  part  of 
the  incision  implicates  the  trachea,  the  isthmus 
of  the  thyroid  gland  must  be  cut ;  but  the  plexus 
of  thyroid  veins  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided. 
Higher  up,  the  knife  passes  through  the  skin,  the 
fascia,  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  the  crico-thyroid 
membrane,  on  which  a  small  arteiy  runs  trans- 
versely. This  it  is  desirable  not  to  wound.  The 
patient's  head  and  neck  being  inclined  back,  so 
as  to  render  the  larpix  prominent,  an  incision  is 
to  be  made  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  and  extended  downward  an  inch  and  a 
half,  so  as  to  bring  a  portion  of  it  over  the  tra- 
chea. As  soon  as  the  crico-thyroid  membrane 
has  been  exposed,  the  artery  is  to  be  pushed  up- 
ward with  the  nail  of  the  left  fore-finger ;  the 
larynx  opened  below  the  vessel;  and  then  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  and  three  or  four  of  the  upper 
rings  of  the  trachea,  divided  from  above  down- 
ward. (See  /.  F.  Malgaigne,  Op.  cit.,  p.  488, 
ed.  2.) 

3.  Laryngotomy  throvgh  the  Thyro-hyoid  Mem- 
brane.— This  method  has  been  proposed  by  M. 
Malgai^pe.  A  transverse  incision,  about  two 
inches  m  length,  is  made  directly  below  the  thy- 
roid bone.  With  the  second  stroke  of  the  knife, 
the  platysma,  and  the  inner  half  of  each  sterno- 
hyoid muscle,  is  divided.  The  point  is  then  di- 
rected upward  and  backward,  and  the  thyro- 
hyoid membrane  divided  in  the  same  transverse 
direction,  together  with  those  fibres  of  it  which 
proceed  to  the  epiglottis.  The  mucous  inem- 
nrane  is  thus  exposed,  and  at  each  expiration  it 
protrudes  through  the  wound.    It  is  now  taken 
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hold  of  with  forceps  and  divided,  whereby  the 
epiglottis  is  brought  into  view ;  and,  being  lorced 
into  the  wound  by  the  breath,  is  to  be  taken  hold 
of  with  forceps  or  a  hook,  by  which  means  the 
whole  of  the  interior  of  the  larynx  will  be  expo- 
sed to  view,  and  the  instrument  passed  into  it  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  eye.  (See  Manuel  de 
Mdd.  Oper.,  p.  489,  ed.  2.) 

With  respect  to  the  advantages  of  larjmgoto 
my,  Mr.  Potter  pronounces  it  to  be  "  an  operation 
unattended  either  with  difficulty  or  danger,  and 
will  answer  every  purpose  when  the  cause  of  ob- 
struction is  seated  in  the  rima  glottidis,  or  above 
it."  {On  the  Surgical  Pathology  of  the  Larynx,  p. 
265.)  A  single  opening  in  the  crico-thyroid  mem« 
brane  would  suffice  for  the  introduction  of  a  ca- 
nula,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  patient  to 
breathe ;  but  for  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies, 
it  would  be  necessary  also  to  cut  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage. The  fact  that  extraneous  substances, 
when  they  are  loose,  are  almost  always  lodged  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  larynx,  proves  that  laryngot- 
omy, in  such  cases,  must  commonly  be  most  ad- 
vantageous; and,  according  to  Desault,  even 
when  the  foreign  bodies  are  lower  down  in  the 
trachea,  they  may,  in  general,  be  most  easily  ex- 
tracted with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  curved  forceps. 

"  Of  the  three  situations  (says  Mr.  Lawrence) 
in  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  make  the  open- 
ing, viz.,  in  the  thyroid  cartilage,  between  that 
and  the  cricoid,  or  in  the  trachea,  I  consider  the 
first  as  the  least  eligible.  Besides  the  objections 
from  the  ossification  of  the  cartilage,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  wounding,  or  otherwise  injuring,  the  chor- 
dae vocales,  there  is  the  inconvenience  in  the  case 
of  angina  laryngea  arising  from  the  swollen  and 
thickened  state  of  the  membrane,  which  may  ac- 
tually impede  the  passage  of  the  air.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  objection  to  a  transverse  opening 
between  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages.  The 
prominence  of  the  former  in  the  neck  serves  as 
a  guide  to  the  part  which  should  be  opened. 
Whether  bronchotomy  or  laryngotomy  ought  to 
be  selected,  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  case :  in  cases  of  cynanche,  the  prox- 
imity of  the  inflamed  parts  would  be  an  objection 
to  laryngotomy ;  while,  in  examples  of  foreign 
bodies  within  the  glottis,  this  operation  may  gen- 
erally be  most  advisable.  It  is  absurd  to  flunk 
of  confining  one  mode  of  operating  to  different 
cases."    (See  Medico-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  248.) 

Laryngotomy,  in  Vicq  d'Azyr's  manner,  seems 
to  M.  Velpeau  to  be  most  easily  performed,  and 
to  have  the  advantages  of  implicating  no  part  of 
importance,  and  of  leaving  the  glottis  unuijured ; 
but  when  foreign  bodies  require  extraction,  the 
opening  is  too  small  for  the  introduction  of  in- 
struments, and  it  would  not  admit  a  canula  of 
sufficient  size  to  let  respiration  be  freely  carried 
on.  Hence  M.  Velpeau  thinks  favourably  of  the 
plan  of  opening  the  larynx  more  extensively,  es 
pecially  as  no  artery  or  vein  of  importance  is  in 
danger  of  being  wounded.  This,  he  says,  is  the 
only  method  of  exposing  foreign  bodies,  which 
mostly  lodge  in  the  rima  glottidis,  and  of  getting 
at  polypi  and  other  growths  within  the  larynx. 
"  Although  an  injury  of  the  chordse  vocales  (says 
he)  is  easy  to  avoid,  and  of  little  consequence, 
and  although  the  voice  is  not  more  impaired  by 
this  operation  than  others,  yet  it  merits  prefer- 
ence only  in  the  cases  specified,  and  when  the 
thyroid  cartilage  does  not  contain  too  much  phos 
phate  of  lime."  (See  A.  Velpeau,  Nouv.  Elem.  de 
MH.  Opir.,  s.  ii.,  p.  207.) 

As  for  laryngo-tracheotomy,  which   usually 
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leaves  the  thyroid  gland  uninjured,  but  wounds 
the  crico-thyroid  artery,  M.  Velpeau  observes 
that  it  does  not,  like  the  method  of  Desault,  ena- 
ble the  surgeon  to  see  to  the  bottom  of  the  larynx ; 
and  while  it  is  too  far  from  the  bronchi  to  be  con- 
venient for  the  extraction  of  such  foreign  bodies 
as  are  not  movable,  it  is  too  near  the  glottis  for 
the  safe  employment  of  a  tube.  Hence,  except 
when  Desault's  plan  is  especially  indicated,  M. 
Velpeau  generally  prefers  tracheotomy. 

Of  M.  Malgaigne's  operation  I  cannot  speak 
from  experience ;  but,  as  being  less  simple  than 
a  division  of  the  crico-thyroid  membrane,  or  of 
this  and  the  thyroid  cartilage,  it  seems  not  to  be 
entitled  to  general  adoption,  even  where  an  open- 
mg  very  high  up  is  desirable.  Whatever  consid- 
erations it  may  have  in  its  favour  in  especial  ca- 
ses, depend  upon  its  bringing  the  interior  of  the 
larynx  more  completely  into  view  than  is  effect- 
ed by  other  plans. — C] 

[Dr.  Mott,  of  New-York,  has  opened  the  larynx 
between  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages,  for 
the  purpose  of  admitting  air  in  acute  and  chronic 
laryngical  affections,  with  great  temporary  relief, 
but  all  the  cases  have  been  ultimately  fatal.  This 
is  the  candid  concession  of  those  who  have  adopt- 
ed this  expedient  in  untractable  cases  of  croup, 
for  which  some  of  the  transatlantic  surgeons  have 
so  highly  commended  its  i;tility  and  success. — 

[LIGATURES.  Dr.  Eve,  of  Georgia,  employs 
exclusively  ligatures  made  of  the  tendon  or  sinew 
of  the  deer,  when  he  expects  union  by  the  first 
intention ;  they  were  originally  suggested  by  Dr. 
John  Bellmger,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
In  all  cases  where  suppuration  is  anticipated, 
neither  these  nor  any  other  form  of  animal  liga- 
tures can  be  relied  on.  Silk  ligatures  are  uni- 
versally employed  in  America  in  such  cases. — 

[LITHOTOMY.  The.  first  and  most  impor- 
tant step  preparatory  to  deciding  upon  this  oper- 
ation is  the  introduction  of  the  sound,  which 
should  be  of  steel,  and  the  handle  of  which  should 
be  smooth,  so  as  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  detect 
more  readily  the  first  touch  of  the  calculus. 
The  importance  of  certainty  in  making  out  our 
diagnosis  in  cases  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  will  be 
appreciated  when  we  are  reminded  of  the  mis- 
takes committed  on  this  subject  by  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  profession.  In  Dr.  Norris's  edition 
of  Listen's  Practical  Surgery,  several  examples 
of  these  mistakes  are  recorded,  in  which  lithoto- 
my was  performed  when  there  was  no  stone; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  patients  have  been  pro- 
nounced, after  frequent  sounding,  to  have  no 
stone,  and,  dying  of  the  disease,  very  large  cal- 
culi have  been  found  in  the  bladder.  The  great 
C'heselden  lithotomizcd  in  three  cases  and  found 
no  stone ;  Dupuytren,  Koux,  Desault,  and  many 
other  European  surgeons,  have  committed  the 
same  error.  It  has  several  times  happened  in 
America,  and  in  the  hands  of  men  of  established 
reputation.  Even  Dr.  Physick,  than  whom  there 
never  was  a  more  cautious  practitioner,  came 
very  near  committing  this  sad  blunder;  for  he 
fays, "  I  sounded  a  patient,  and  had  no  doubt  but 
that  he  had  stone ;  his  health,  however,  was  bad, 
and  I  did  not  operate.  He  died  soon  after,  and, 
\ipon  examination,  we  found  no  stone." 

In  addition  to  the  several  directions  given  upon 
this  subject  in  this  Dictionary,  the  stethoscope  is 
found  to  be  an  invaluabh;  aid  to  (liagnosis  in 
those  doubtful  cases  in  which  the  8urg(;on  liiuls 
it  difficult  to  feel  the  stone.    Tliis  instrument  I 
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have  had  occasion  to  use  in  two  uistances  of  tluc 
character,  and  we  were  enabled  to  hear  the  crepi- 
tus by  placing  the  stethoscope  upon  the  permeum, 
over  the  pubes,  and  even  upon  the  sacrum,  when 
the  sensation  was  indistinctly  felt  by  the  sound, 
and  wholly  inaudible  without  this  mode  ol  aus- 
cultation. In  both  these  cases  the  operation  was 
performed  in  reliance  upon  this  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  the  stone,  and,  as  the  result  proved, 
with  propriety.  In  one  of  them,  the  prostate 
gland  was  greatly  enlarged  posteriorly,  and  the 
calculus  occupied  a  sac  immediately  behind  it, 
from  which  I  failed  to  dislodge  it  by  changing 
the  posture  of  the  patient,  as  suggested  by  Dr. 
Physick,  placing  him  upon  his  head.  So,  also, 
the  finger  being  introduced  into  the  rectum  while 
the  sound  was  in  the  bladder,  could  not  suffi- 
ciently elevate  the  calculus  as  to  make  it  dis- 
tinctly felt.  Occasionally  the  convex  portion  of 
the  sound  would  touch  the  calculus,  and  yet  the 
next  moment  it  was  impossible  to  find  it.  But 
with  the  stethoscope  the  diagnosis  became  easy. 

This  object  of  recognising  with  certainty  the 
presence  of  the  stone,  is  not,  however,  the  only 
result  which  should  be  sought  in  sounding ;  but 
we  can  frequently  ascertain  the  number  of  stones, 
their  size,  consistence,  and  sometimes  their  con 
figuration,  and  whether  rough  or  smooth,  in  sev 
eral  of  which  inquiries  the  stethoscope  will  be 
found  useful,  and  deserves  more  attention  than 
has  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  it,  not  only  in 
this  case,  but  in  fractures,  as  well  as  in  probing 
for  foreign  bodies  in  the  ear,  nostrils,  or  other 
cavities,  and  also  m  gunshot  wounds.  Crepitus 
may  be  thus  recognised  in  obscure  cases  with 
great  readiness  and  certainty. 

Dr.  Physick's  valuable  improvement  in  the 
gorget,  so  highly  appreciated  by  practical  sur- 
geons, does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  atten- 
tion in  Europe ;  it  consists  in  having  a  movable 
blade,  which  can  be  removed  for  the  purpose  of 
sharpening.  The  same  gentleman  recommends 
the  introduction  of  a  large  gum-elastic  catheter 
into  the  bladder  through  the  urethra,  together 
with  a  long  sUp  of  hnt  into  the  wound  between 
the  lips  of  the  prostate,  in  cases  of  secondary 
hemorrhage  occurring  after  hthotomy.  The 
pressure  thus  produced  upon  the  wounded  arter- 
ies of  the  prostate  and  the  venaa  vesicales  may 
be  continued  for  several  days,  and  until  suppu- 
ration commences ;  the  urine  meanwhile  passes 
off  by  the  catheter  instead  of  flowing  through 
the  wound.  Dr.  Gibson  has  twice  had  occasion 
to  adopt  this  expedient  of  Dr.  Physick,  and  in 
both  instances  he  thinks  the  patients  would  oth 
erwise  have  perished. 

Dr.  Gibson  has  performed  the  lateral  operation 
over  fifty  times,  and  has  lost  but  six  of  his  pa 
tients. 

The  high  operation  above  the  pubcs  was  per 
formed  by  Dr.  Gibson  for  the  fu-st  time  in  .Amer- 
ica, and  It  has  since  been  repeated  with  succcsa 
by  Dr.  M'Clellan,  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Cari>en- 
ter,  of  Lancaster,  and  Dr.  Van  Valsah,  of  Lcwii- 
burg,  Pennsylvania. 

A  case  of  calculus  of  so  largo  a  size  that  U 
could  not  be  broken  with  the  forrrp.s  nrnirrd 
to  Dr.  Godinan,  at  Cincinnati,  soim  •  <• , 

and,  after  having  cut  down  into  {]•■  'i'* 

operation  was  abandoncul,  it  beiuK  i .  '^ 

sible  to  break  or  to  extract  it,  because  ol  it»  iin 
mense  size.    The  wound  lienW'd   uf).  mid  tno 

man  walked  to  C.-irlish;,  V>  '     '•'•'• 

Dr.  Given  operated  with  the  ' 

time.    After  his  recovery  hi  ^> 
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phia,  when,  for  the  third  time,  Drs.  Gibson  and 
Physick  performed  the  operation,  and,  finding 
the  stone  almost  to  fill  the  bladder.  Dr.  Gibson 
applied  a  drill  half  an  inch  wide,  and  made  an 
opening  large  enough  for  one  blade  of  the  for- 
ceps, while,  with  the  other,  he  soon  quarried  the 
stone  and  removed  it.  His  patient  recovered  in 
two  weeks,  and  again  walked  home,  as  Dr.  Chap- 
man remarked,  "  a  stone  hghter." 

Mr.  Cooper  has  made  valuable  additions  to 
his  article  on  the  subject  of  lithotomy,  which  are 
here  inserted. 

[Lithotomy.  It  is  correctly  noticed  by  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie,  that  the  symptoms  differ,  1st, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  stone,  the  smoothness 
or  roughness  of  its  surface,  and  its  general  fig- 
ure ;  2dly,  according  to  the  quahty  of  the  urine. 
If  the  urine  be  unusually  acid  or  very  alkaline, 
and  deposite  the  triple  phosphate,  it  will  be  stim- 
ulating, and  the  symptoms  of  stone  will  thereby 
be  aggravated ;  3dly,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
bladder.  Nothing  aggravates  the  symptoms  so 
much  as  inflammation  of  the  raucous  membrane ; 
this  increases  the  sensibility  of  the  bladder  a 
hundred  fold,  and  causes  a  small  stone  to  pro- 
duce much  greater  distress  and  pain  than  a 
large  one  under  ordinary  circumstances.  If  the 
bladder  be  healthy,  a  very  small  stone  may  pro- 
duce trifling  and  equivocal  symptoms.  The  pa- 
tient has  rather  more  frequent  occasion  to  make 
water ;  a  sense  of  irritation,  scarcely  amounting 
to  pain,  referred  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  ure- 
thra, and  perhaps  the  hypogastrium,  .after  the 
bladder  has  been  emptied.  In  one  instance,  the 
patient  complained  for  many  months  of  nothing 
except  an  occasional  and  trifling  pain  in  one  of 
the  groins,  and  of  the  urine  being  tinged  with 
blood  after  riding  on  horseback.  Bloody  urine, 
after  any  jolting  exercise,  is  a  strong  indication 
of  a  calculus  either  in  the  bladder  or  kidney. 
But  this  symptom  is  often  absent  in  the  early 
stage,  while  the  stone  is  small,  especially  if  the 
patient  is  leading  an  inactive  life.  (See  Sir  B. 
Brodie  on  Dis.  of  the  Urinary  Organs,  p.  225,  ed.  2.) 

The  pain  in  the  glans  penis  and  fossa  navicu- 
laris  is  most  severe  after  making  water  or  exer- 
cise, when  the  stone  suddenly  falls  down  on  the 
neck  of  the  bladder.  This  pain  "  is  one  of  the 
most  marked  symptoms  of  the  disease.  A  child 
who  labours  under  stone  tells  you  of  it,  not  in 
words,  but  in  his  actions.  He  is  always  pulling 
the  end  of  the  penis,  and  pinching  it  with  his  fin- 
gers, even  so  as  to  cause  the  prepuce  to  become 
elongated.  You  often  find  his  fingers  with  the 
cuticle  soft  and  sodden,  as  if  they  had  been 
soaked  in  water,  from  the  urine  which  has  been 
imbibed."    {Op.  cit.,  p.  229.) 

The  degree  of  pain  experienced  by  the  patient 
depends  not  only  on  the  state  of  the  urine  and 
bladder,  but  on  the  size,  shape,  chemical  quali- 
ties, and  situation  of  the  calculus.  "  A  patient 
with  a  simple  lithic  acid  calculus  suffers  less 
than  one  with  a  calculus  composed  externally  of 
the  triple  phosphate,  and  the  latter  less  than 
one  with  a  fusible  calculus.  The  oxalate  of  hme, 
or  mulberry  calculus,  on  the  whole,  occasions 
more  distress  than  the  lithic  acid  calculus,  prob- 
^ly  on  account  of  the  irregularities  which  so 
frequently  exist  on  the  surface  of  the  former ;  but 
it  occasions  less  distress  than  calculi  composed 
of  the  phosphates."  (See  Sir  B.  Brodie,  Op.  cit., 
p.  229.) 

According  to  the  same  distinguished  practi- 
tJ3ner,  patients  with  diseased  prostate  gland  do 
not  generally  suffer  more  from  stone  in  the  blad- 
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der  when  it  afflicts  them,  than  other  individuals, 
and  perhaps  less,  in  consequence  of  the  swelling 
of  the  prostate  gland  hindering  the  stone  from 
falling  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  He  has,  how- 
ever, seen  three  cases,  in  each  of  which  there 
was  a  calculus  in  the  bladder,  compUcated  not 
only  with  an  enlarged,  but  an  ulcerated  prostate ; 
and  the  sufferings  were  in  these  instances  horri- 
bly severe.  In  two  of  them  lithotomy  was  per- 
formed ;  one  of  the  patients  died  in  five  minutes 
after  the  operation,  and  the  other  became  imme- 
diately comatose,  and  sank  in  a  few  hours. 

OF   CUTTING    TOWARDS    THE    SYMPHYSIS   PUBIS, 
AND   THE   BILATERAL   OPERATION. 

I  have  already  made  reference  to  the  plan  of 
dividing  both  sides  of  the  prostate  gland,  as 
practised  in  1804  by  Dr.  Physick,  of  the  United 
States,  and  nearly  thirty  years  ago  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  with  a  beaked  double-edged  scalpel  or  a 
double-edged  gorget,  in  cases  where  the  stone 
was  large,  and  since  occasionally  adopted  by  Sir 
B.  Brodie  and  others.  In  1816,  Baron  Dupuytreu 
made  trial  of  a  method  which  had,  indeed,  been 
suggested  at  an  earlier  period  by  Chaussier  and 
Beclard  (see  Velpeau,  Nouv  Elcm.  de  Mdd.  Opdr., 
t.  iii.,  p.  748),  which  consisted  in  making  the  first 
incision  into  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra, 
m  a  line  with  the  raphe  of  the  perinaeum,  com- 
mencing about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  front  of 
the  anus,  and  terminating  an  inch  from  it.  A 
second  incision,  made  parallel  to  the  first,  divided 
the  erector  penis  and  the  adipous  cellular  tissue, 
placed  between  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  in  front, 
and  the  rectum  behind.  In  the  third  stage  of 
the  operation,  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
urethra  was  laid  open  from  the  bulb  to  the  veru- 
montanum.  The  lithotome,  or  bistoire  cache, 
was  then  introduced  along  the  staff,  and  the  latter 
withdrawn.  The  edge  of  the  former  was  then 
turned  upward  towards  the  symphysis  pubis, 
and  the  blade  having  been  made  to  quit  the 
sheath  by  pressing  on  a  spring,  the  instrument 
was  drawn  out  in  this  direction,  so  as  to  cut  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  and  part  of  its  anterior  parie- 
tes,  the  deepest  portion  of  the  upper  side  of  the 
urethra,  the  superior  part  of  the  prostate,  the 
cellular  tissue  between  the  anterior  ligaments  of 
the  bladder,  and  the  arterial  and  venous  branches 
in  tliis  situation.  (See  Clin.  Chir.,  t.  ii.,  p.  373.) 

This  method  was  soon  a.bandoned  ;  in  fact,  as 
the  opening  was  situated  in  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  it  must  have  afforded 
but  little  room  for  the  extraction  of  the  calculus. 
The  venous  hemorrhage  would  also  be  considr 
erable. 

In  1824,  Baron  Dupuytren  began  to  employ 
his  double  lithotome  with  a  staff  that  did  not  ter- 
minate in  any  cul-de-sac,  which  frequently  im- 
peded the  disengagement  of  the  lithotome  from 
the  deep  groove  of  the  instrument.  The  patient 
is  placed  in  the  usual  position  for  the  lateral  op- 
eration, and  the  staff  held  by  an  assistant  exactly 
in  the  vertical  direction.  While  the  left  hand 
keeps  the  integuments  of  the  perinasum  tense, 
the  right  makes,  with  a  double-edged  knife,  a 
semicircular  incision,  beginning  on  the  right,  be- 
tween the  anus  and  the  ischium,  and  terminating 
at  the  corresponding  point  on  the  left,  the  dis- 
tance to  which  it  passed  from  the  anus  forward 
being  five  lines.  The  subcutaneous  cellular  tis- 
sue, the  superficial  fascia  of  the  perina;um,  and 
the  anterior  point  of  the  external  sphincter  being 
divided,  s6  as  to  expose  the  origin  of  the  mem 
branous  part  of  the  urethra,  the  groove  of  the 
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staff  can  be  detected  with  the  nail  of  the  left 
forefinger,  which  will  serve  for  guiding  the  point 
of  the  knife  into  it.  During  all  this  first  stage  of 
the  operation,  care  must  be  taken  to  depress  the 
lower  edge  of  the  wound  with  the  finger,  and  to 
keep  the  rectum  away  from  the  edge  of  the 
knife. 

After  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  has 
been  sufficiently  opened,  the  same  finger-nail 
serves  as  a  guide  for  the  lithotome,  which,  held  in 
the  right  hand  with  the  thumb  below  and  the 
two  fingers  next  to  it  above,  is  applied  to  the 
staff  with  its  convexity  directed  towards  the 
anus.  The  contact  of  the  two  instruments  having 
been  clearly  ascertained,  the  surgeon  takes  hold 
of  the  handle  of  the  staff  with  his  left  hand,  and, 
raising  its  beak  under  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes, 
pushes  the  double  lithotome  along  its  groove  into 
the  bladder. 

The  staff  is  now  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
lithotome  turned,  so  as  to  make  its  concavity 
face  the  anus.  Its  blades  are  then  made  to  quit 
the  sheath^  and  it  is  drawn  out,  not  exactly  hori- 
zontally, but  with  an  inclination  downward.  The 
left  forefinger  is  then  introduced  into  the  wound, 
so  as  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  incisions 
made,  and  to  guide  the  forceps  to  the  calculus. 
(See  Dupuytren,  Clin.  Chir.,  t.  ii.,  p.  390.) 

Baron  Dupuytren  ascribed  the  following  ad- 
vantages to  the  bilateral  operation  : 

1.  The  gieat  facility  of  its  performance. 

2.  The  situation  of  the  wound  in  the  widest 
part  of  the  lower  aperture  of  the  pelvis,  and  con- 
sequently the  most  favourable  for  the  extraction 
of  large  calculi. 

3.  This  method  makes  a  shorter  and  more 
direct  passage  into  the  bladder,  whereby  the  re- 
quisite manoeuvring  with  instruments  is  facili- 
tated. 

4.  The  readier  escape  of  the  urine  through 
the  wound,  and,  consequently,  the  removal  of  any 
risk  of  its  becoming  extravasated  in  the  cellular 
tissue. 

5.  An  opening  is  made  in  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  and  the  prostate  sufficient  for  the  ex- 
traction of  very  large  calculi,  without  the  wound 
passing  so  far  on  each  side  as  to  become  dan- 
gerous. 

6.  The  ejaculator  ducts  are  conceived  by  Du- 
puytren to  be  more  safe  from  injury  than  in  the 
common  lateral  operation. 

7.  The  method  is  applicable  to  both  sexes. 
The  bilateral  operatioa  had  been  performed 

about  seventy  times  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  and  other 
parts  of  Paris,  and  only  six  of  the  patients  died. 
In  that  hospital  twenty-six  patients  were  operated 
upon  in  succession  with  complete  success.  (See 
Dupuytren  in  Clin.  Chir.,  t.  ii.,  p.  413.) 

The  double  lithotome  is  now  well  constructed 
in  London  ;  and  when  the  stone  is  known  to  be 
of  ample  size,  the  bilateral  operation,  I  think, 
merits  the  preference  to  all  ordinary  plans. 

A  posthumous  work,  illustrative  of  Dupuy- 
tren's  bilateral  operation,  and  containing  several 
interesting  plates,  has  been  recently  published. 

Mr.  Liston  is  of  opinion  that  no  complicated 
machine  is  requisite  to  make  this  bilateral  divis- 
ion, and  that  it  is  quite  time  enough  to  make 
such  division  when  the  necessity  for  it  has  been 
ascertained.  "  The  single  lateral  incision  affords 
sufficient  room  to  admit  of  the  removal  of  the 
stone  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  and  there 
can  be  no  purpose  served,  therefore,  in  always 
making  a  cut  in  both  .sides  of  the  gland,  and  thus 
endangering  the  emasculation  of  the  individual." 
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(On  Practical  Surgery,  p.  414.)  I  have  already 
explained  that  several  operators  are  in  the  habit 
of  cutting  the  right  side  of  the  prostate  gland 
with  a  knife  when  the  stone  is  above  a  certain 
size. 

TREATMENT   AFTER    THE   OPERATION. 

The  position  in  which  the  patient  should  be 
placed  after  the  operation,  and  the  plan  of  leaving 
ihe  wound  uncovered,  so  as  to  let  the  urine  read- 
ily escape,  I  have  already  described.  Professor 
Jameson,  of  Baltimore,  who  aims  at  uniting  the 
wound  as  far  as  practicable  by  adhesion,  intro- 
duces a  moderately  large  flexible  catheter  through 
the  wound  into  the  bladder,  and  secures  it  by  a 
soft  strip  of  rag  to  the  penis.  The  patient  is  laid 
on  his  side,  his  knees  brought  together,  and  tied 
by  means  of  a  soft  silk  handkerchief.  No  sutures 
are  employed,  but  the  patient  must  lie  quietly 
on  his  side  for  two  or  three  days,  so  as  to  obtain 
the  effect  of  a  syphon  from  the  tube.  "  He  may, 
however,  after  some  hours,  if  particularly  desi- 
rous, turn  upon  his  left  side,  yet  never  forgetting 
that  the  outer  end  of  the  tube  must  be  lower 
than  the  inner.  The  patient  may  be  kept  com- 
fortably dry  by  using  a  cup  or  large  sponge  to 
contain  the  water  as  it  drops  from  the  tube." 
(See  Amer.  ed.  of  this  Diet.)  A  surgeon  at  Dun- 
dee has  lately  advocated  the  same  practice. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  one  patient  from  hemorrhage.  The  case 
was  that  of  an  old  man,  who  had  an  enlarged 
prostate  and  an  unusually  deep  perineum.  The 
blood  was  venous.  If  the  incisions  are  made  low 
down,  and  not  too  extensive,  the  chance  of  hem- 
orrhage seems  to  Sir  B.  Brodie  to  be  but  trivial. 
{On  Dis.  of  the  Urinary  Organs,  p.  298.)  In  one 
example  under  this  gentleman,  where  the  size  of 
the  calculus  made  it  necessary  to  cut  the  right 
side  of  the  prostate,  the  hemorrhage  would  have 
proved  fatal  if  an  assistant  had  not  pressed  the 
internal  pudic  artery  against  the  bone  with  his 
finger  for  several  hours.  In  another  case,  oper- 
ated upon  by  Sir  E.  Home,  the  bleeding  was 
first  suspended  by  pressure  with  the  finger,  and 
then,  as  the  patient  was  a  thin  person,  Sir  B. 
Brodie  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  a  small  flexible 
silver  needle,  in  passing  a  ligature  round  the 
trunk  of  that  artery.  Dr.  Physick,  of  the  United 
States,  once  succeeded  in  tying  the  internal  pu- 
dic artery  after  lithotomy.  (See  Reese  in  Amer. 
ed.  of  this  Diet.)  Secondary  hemorrhage  some- 
times occurs  after  lithotomy,  and  probably,  as 
Sir  B.  Brodie  suspects,  from  the  separation  of  a 
slough.  In  one  such  case,  Mr.  Earle  stonned 
the  bleeding  by  introducing  into  the  bladder, 
through  the  wound,  a  tent  of  lint,  enclosing  an 
elastic  gum  catheter. 

Mr.  Key  believes  that  the  pudic  artery  itself  is 
rarely  wounded;  but  that  in  adults,  thr  artery  of 
the  bulb  and  the  superficial  perineal  brancli  often 
bleed  profusely.  If  the  incision  be  ina<io  low 
down  in  the  perineum,  he  admits  that  the  arleiy 
of  the  bulb  may  escape;  but,  from  exporimonls 
which  he  has  made  on  the  dead  subject,  he  in- 
fers that  it  is  almost  always  divK'od.  He  doeii 
not  approve  of  plugging  the  wourd  with  lint  or 
sponge  introduced  on  a  rathelcr.  "  T  he  rcllii  ar 
membrane  is  irritated  by  it.  and  an  unhcalihy 
form  of  inflammation  ensncs  ;  while  the  riifin  r.  r 
l)eing  soon  blocked  with  roagulum,  <l. 
carry  off  the  urine  from  the  bladder,     i 

however  (he  adds),  found  advrr  ' ' 

the  blcnduiR  by  mrans  of  pi. 

the  upper  part  of  the  lettsidi! ,^  ) 
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a  forked  piece  of  lint  fixed  to  a  piece  of  cork. 
Pressure  in  this  mode  also  reaches  the  deeper 
branches  of  the  prostate,  from  which  the  blood 
sometimes  oozes  for  a  long  time  after  the  patient 
IS  placed  in  bed,  and  distends  the  bladder  with 
masses  of  coagnla."  (See  Gha/s  Hospital  Re- 
ports, vol.  ii.,  p.  19.) 

I  have  seen  the  rectum  wounded  in  three  or 
four  instances,  but  no  serious  consequences  were 
the  result.  A  wound  of  the  bowel,  occurring  as 
it  does  close  to  the  sphincter,  does  not  appear  to 
Mr.  Key  to  be  a  matter  of  serious  moment. 

I  shall  conclude  this  article  with  the  following 
quotation.  "  Some  individuals  (as  Sir  B.  Brodie 
observes)  are  good  subjects  for  the  operation, 
and  recover,  perhaps,  without  a  bad  symptom, 
although  the  operation  may  have  been  very  indif- 
rently  performed.  Others  may  be  truly  said  to 
be  bad  subjects,  and  die  even  though  the  opera- 
tion be  performed  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 
What  is  it  that  constitutes  this  essential  differ- 
ence between  these  two  classes  of  cases  'I  It  is, 
according  to  my  experience,  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  organic  disease,"  especially  of  the  kid- 
neys or  bladder.  {Op.  cit.,  p.  301.)  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  prostate  gland  in  old  men,  I  believe 
with  Sir  B.  Brodie,  does  not  increase  the  danger, 
though  it  may  the  difficulty  of  the  operation.  I 
infer  this  from  a  case  which  occurred  in  Univer- 
sity College  Hospital,  and  in  which  the  patient  re- 
covered without  any  bad  symptoms,  though  the 
operation  was  excessively  long,  and  a  portion  of 
the  enlarged  gland,  which  had  been  sliced  off, 
fell  down  upon  the  floor. 

With  respect  to  fistula  in  perinaeo,  impotency, 
and  incontinence  of  urine,  as  consequences  of 
lithotomy,  I  have  seen  two  or  three  examples  of 
the  first.  Mr.  Key  has  not  witnessed  fistula  as  a 
consequence  of  the  operation  for  vesical  calculus. 
"The  operation  of  extracting  prostatic  calculi 
(he  observes)  when  they  are  large,  and  the  gland 
diseased,  is  sometimes  followed  by  difficulty  in 
iealing  the  external  incision,  and  the  formation 
of  a  fistula,  through  which  some  drops  of  urine 
escape.  But  in  lithotomy,  the  incision  being 
made  through  healthy  structures,  heals  quickly 
by  a  healthy  process  of  granulation,  and  fistula 
is  therefore  a  very  uncommon  occurrence."  Mr. 
Key  has  knovm  of  one  instance  in  which  impo- 
tency was  ascribed  to  the  operation.  But,  ac- 
cording to  his  experience,  incontinence  of  urine 
rarely  occurs  in  the  adult.  "  In  the  young  sub- 
ject, partial  incontinence  will  sometimes  occur 
if  the  patient  is  allowed  to  leave  his  bed  too  soon 
after  the  operation,  before  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
is  firmly  healed,  and  the  sphincter  has  recovered 
its  tone.  Instances,  therefore,  are  met  with  of 
young  boys,  who,  if  they  retain  their  water  incon- 
veniently long,  find  it  dribble  away  as  they  move 
about.  In  bed,  the  urine  is  perfectly  retained. 
When  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  puberty,  the 
power  of  retaining  it  becomes  increased."  (See 
Aston  Key,  in  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
25.) 

Lithotritj/  (from  \i6os,  a  stone,  and  reptoj,  I 
pierce).  Lithotripsy  (from  Xi0of,  and  rpiBw,  I 
break).  The  reduction  of  a  calculus  in  the  blad- 
der into  small  pieces  by  means  of  instruments 
passed  into  that  organ  through  the  urethra,  so 
that  the  fragments  may  be  discharged  through 
the  latter  tube,  and  no  necessity  remain  for  the 
performance  of  lithotomy.  Although  the  histo- 
ry of  lithotrity  goes  back  to  a  remote  period,  the 
practice  of  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  estab- 
lishcd  more  than  a  very  few  vears.  The  idea  of 
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breaking  calculi  to  pieces  v^ras  entertained  in 
the  days  of  Albucasis  (Liber.  Theor.,  p.  94, 1519) , 
but,  as  my  friend  M.  Leroy  d'Eliolks  justly  ob- 
serves, there  is  no  record  of  the  plan  having  been 
actually  practised  at  the  period  alluded  to ;  and 
Alexander  Benedictus,  of  Verona,  who  publish- 
ed in  1533,  mentions  the  scheme  only  to  condemn 
it.  If  it  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  Egyp- 
tians sometimes  broke  stones  in  the  bladder,  it 
must  be  granted  that  they  have  left  their  success- 
ors perfectly  uninformed  about  their  method, 
which  stood  in  need  of  being  revived  anew.  (See 
Mem.  de  la  Lithotripsie,  Mem.,  i.,  p.  113, 8vo,  1836.) 
The  earliest  proposal  for  breaking  a  stone  in  the 
bladder  without  incision,  noticed  by  Ilaller  {Bib- 
lioth.  Chir.,  t.  i.,  p.  313),  was  made  by  Sancton 
us.  M.  Leroy,  on  referring  to  the  text  of  this  au- 
thor, believes,  however,  that  it  relates,  not  to  the 
use  of  any  instrument  like  la  pince  a  trois  branches, 
with  a  drill  in  its  centre,  but  merely  an  invention 
calculated  to  extract  small  stones  through  the 
urethra.  As  for  the  instrument  of  Fabricius  Hil- 
danus,  resembling  the  bullet  extractor  of  Andreas 
a  Cruce,  M.  Leroy  conceives  that  it  can  have  but 
an  indirect  connexion  with  the  history  of  lithot- 
rity, since  Fabricius  only  employed  it  for  the  re- 
moval of  calculi  lodged  in  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  urethra,  and  not  for  the  extraction  of  those  of 
the  bladder. 

Thus,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cen 
tury,  no  description  of  any  mode  of  breaking  cal 
culi  had  yet  been  published.  It  is  alleged,  in 
deed,  that  successful  attempts  had  sometimes 
been  made  before  tliis  period  by  patients  on  them- 
selves. Thus,  a  monk  of  Citeaux  is  alleged  to 
have  succeeded  in  breaking  a  calculus  in  his  blad- 
der by  introducing  a  rod  of  iron  through  the  ure- 
thra, terminating  in  a  chisel,  and  striking  its  out- 
er end  with  a  hammer.  Major  Martin  pulverized 
his  own  calculus  by  means  of  a  file  fixed  at  the 
end  of  an  iron  rod.  {Marcct  on  Calculous  Disor- 
ders, p.  20,  fig.  5.)  M.  Leroy  doubts  whether  any 
complete  cures  were  truly  thus  effected ;  and  re- 
fers to  some  later  accounts,  by  which  it  appears 
that  Major  Martin  actually  died  of  stone  in  the 
vicinity  of  Calcutta.  Nor  does  this  eminent  li- 
thotritist  attach  more  importance  to  the  statement, 
that  Rodriquez,  a  physician  at  Malaga  in  1800, 
broke  a  stone  by  striking  it  with  a  catheter ;  or, 
if  this  were  really  done,  he  infers  that  the  calcu- 
lus must  have  been  either  very  small  or  brittle, 
and  that  few  could  have  been  thus  broken. 

Lithotrity  was  first  seriously  proposed  in  1812, 
as  a  means  of  mechanically  breaking  stones  in 
the  bladder,  and  then  only  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
chemical  dissolution  of  them,  the  practicableness 
of  accomplishing  Avhich  the  writings  of  Fourcroy 
and  Vauquelin  had  raised  hopes  of  The  manner 
of  doing  it  was  suggested  by  Gruithuisen,  a  Ba- 
varian surgeon.  His  apparatus  consisted  of  a 
wide,  straight  tube,  through  which  he  passed  a 
noose  of  copper  wire,  and  a  rod  ending  in  a  circle 
of  teeth,  or  a  spear  point.  The  calculus  was 
caught  hold  of,  and  fixed  with  the  wire,  and  then 
the  circular  saw,  which  was  put  in  motion  by 
means  of  a  bow,  was  designed  to  perforate  it. 
The  important  fact,  first  demonstrated  by  Grui 
thuisen,  is  the  practicableness  of  introducing 
straight  catheters  of  large  size  through  the  ure- 
thra into  the  bladder,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  ne 
cessary  measures  requisite  for  the  mechanical 
destruction  of  calculi. 

Some  years  afterward,  Mr.  Elderton  published 
in  the  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journ.  for  April, 
1817,  a  description  of  a  curved  instrument,  which 
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admitted  of  being  opened  for  the  seixure  of  the 
stone,  and  was  furnished  with  a  kind  of  file,  that 
acted  by  an  alternate  movement.  But  the  two 
branches  were  found  insufficient  for  fixing  the 
calculus,  and  tlie  bladder  was  not  out  of  danger 
of  the  action  of  tha  file.  Things  had  gone  thus 
ituc  when  the  sheath-forceps,  with  three  blades 
and  a  perforator  (la  pince  a  trois  branches,  a  gaine 
€t  aforet),  were  invented  in  1825  by  M.  Leroy,  ex- 
hibited by  him  to  the  Academy  of  Surgery,  and 
first  tried,  and  this  with  success,  upon  the  living 
subject  by  M.  Civiale  in  the  following  year.  In 
short,  after  a  formal  investigation  of  the  merits 
of  the  several  parties  who  led  the  way  in  these 
improvements,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  adjudg- 
ed one  prize  to  M.  Civiale  for  having  first  per- 
formed the  operation  on  the  living  subject ;  one 
to  M.  Leroy  for  the  invention  of  the  process  which 
first  answered  in  practice ;  and  another  to  Baron 
Heurteloup  for  the  improvements  made  by  him 
in  the  operation.  (See  Leroy  d'Etiolle,  De  la  Litho- 
tripsie,  8vo,  Paris,  183G,  p.  114.) 

An  impartial  reader,  who  reflects-upon  this  his- 
tory, will  perceive,  then,  that  lithotrity  has  at- 
tained its  present  perfection  by  the  talents  and 
ingenuity  of  many  labourers ;  and  that,  while  the 
merits  of  MM,  Leroy,  Civiale,  and  Baron  Heur- 
teloup stand  exceedingly  high,  the  originality  of 
the  scheme,  if  not  of  the  practice,  is  to  be  traced 
in  ancient  writers,  and  the  meritorious  inventions 
of  Gruithuisen  and  Elderton  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten, though  not  honoured  with  the  prize  or  com- 
mendation of  any  public  body. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  edition  to  describe 
the  many  instruments  proposed  for  lithotrity,  be- 
cause I  know  that  no  account  of  them  would  be 
intelhgible  without  plates,  and  some  of  them  are 
no  longer  used.  A  clear  and  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  them,  illustrated  by  woodcuts,  has  been 
published  by  M.  Leroy,  to  which  I  would  partic- 
ularly refer.  {De  la  Lithotripsie,  Mem.,  8vo,  Par- 
is, 1836.) 

The  necessity  for  my  entering  into  the  partic- 
ular merits  of  the  very  numerous  instruments 
constructed  for  pulverizing  and  crushing  calculi 
in  the  bladder,  appears  now,  indeed,  to  be  need- 
less, because  the  operation,  as  first  performed  on 
the  human  subject  by  M.  Civiale  with  the  canu- 
la,  three  tenacula,  and  the  drill  of  M.  Leroy,  has 
been  nearly  superseded  by  the  more  simple  and 
expeditious  method  first  executed  by  Baron  Heur- 
teloup. In  this  improved  operation,  the  patient 
is  placed  upon  an  operation-bed  or  table  which 
admits  of  being  raised  into  an  oblique  plane.  At 
the  foot  of  it  is  an  apparatus  which  affords  a  ful- 
crum to  the  instrument  after  its  introduction  into 
the  bladder.  The  head  of  the  bed,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  may  be  de- 
pressed to  any  extent  desired,  the  legs  which  sup- 
port it  having  hinges,  and  capable  of  folding.  On 
this  couch  the  patient  is  placed  nearly  in  the  po- 
sition usually  chosen  for  the  lateral  operation. 
A  strap  is  passed  round  the  shoulders  and  buck- 
led to  the  sides  of  the  table,  and  the  feet  are  pla- 
ced in  slippers  securely  fixed  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed. 

A  catheter  of  the  usual  length,  with  a  short 
and  rather  abrupt  curve,  is  introduced.  It  serves 
first  as  a  sound  for  ascertaining  the  situation  of 
the  calculus,  the  shortness  of  the  curve  facilita- 
ting its  motions  in  the  bladdnr.  It  is  furnished 
with  a  stopcock.  The  bladder  is  next  mo<lorate- 
ly  filled  with  warm  water  by  means  of  a  silver 
syringe,  furnished  with  a  ring  on  each  side  of  the 
^       uyphon  for  the  in'^ertion  of  two  fingers,  so  as  to 


render  the  instrument  manageable  with  one  hand. 
The  bladder  must  not  be  painfully  distended  with 
water,  because  then  its  action  would  be  excited, 
and  the  fluid  would  be  expelled  again.  A  pair 
of  strong  sliding  forceps,  the  opposite  surfaces  of 
which  are  furnished  with  teeth,  are  then  intro- 
duced, and  the  calculus  having  been  seized,  the 
lower  piece  of  the  forceps  is  fixed  to  a  vice  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  serving  as  a  fulcrum,  and  the  up- 
per piece  is  struck  with  a  hammer,  and  the  cal- 
culus broken.  Thus  neither  the  shock  arising 
from  the  concussion  is  communicated  to  the  blad- 
der, nor  is  this  organ  liable  to  be  injured  by  the 
fragments  being  forcibly  projected  against  its  in- 
ternal surface.  The  instruments  are  then  with 
drawn,  and  the  fragments  are  afterward  voided 
with  the  urine.  If  any  fragments  remain  inca- 
pable of  being  thus  discharged,  the  operation  is 
repeated  from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary. 

On  the  subject  of  the  comparative  advantages 
of  lithotomy  and  lithotrity,  it  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  form  at  present  a  definitive  judgment,  be- 
cause the  advocates  for  one  or  the  other  proceed- 
ing seem  to  be  too  much  under  the  influence  of 
prejudice ;  and  in  France  a  degree  of  animosity 
has  mingled  itself  with  the  question,  seriously  in- 
terfering with  any  just  conclusion.  Wlien  the 
practice  of  lithotrity  and  lithotripsy  first  began,  a 
few  years  ago,  it  was  extolled  as  perfectly  free 
from  danger,  and  capable  of  superseding  Uthoto- 
my  altogether.  This  representation  is  incorrect. 
M.  Velpeau  declares  that  lithotrity  is  generally  a 
longer  and  more  painful  business  than  hthotomy  • 
and  that  he  has  known  some  patients  who  had 
been  cut  for  the  stone  by  M.  Souberbielle,  after 
having  tried  lithotrity  under  the  care  of  M.  Civi 
ale,  confess  that  one  sitting  for  the  latter  was 
more  painful  than  all  the  requisite  proceedings  in 
lithotomy.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  lithotrity, 
as  practised  by  Baron  Heurteloup,  I  should  say 
that  lithotrity,  with  some  few  exceptions,  is  in- 
finitely less  painful  than  lithotomy;  and  that 
many  patients,  after  its  performance,  follow  their 
common  occupations  as  usual.  Two  or  three 
years  ago,  the  baron  was  kind  enough,  at  my  re- 
quest, to  exhibit  his  skill  on  three  patients,  in  the 
anatomical  theatre  of  University  College,  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  students  and  many  visitors. 
The  manoeuvres  were  executed  with  .'surprising 
precision  and  quickness.  These  patients,  who 
had  undergone  some  previous  sittings,  seemetl  to 
feel  little  pain ;  and,  I  should  say,  appeared  to 
submit  to  a  repetition  of  the  operation  with  the 
most  cheerful  readiness.  Still  it  is  not  an  opera- 
tion always  free  from  great  suffering  and  danger, 
nor  is  it  applicable  to  all  cases  of  stone. 

According  to  the  researches  of  M.  Velpeau. 
one  third  of  the  patients  who  undergo  lithotrity 
experience  bad  symptoms,  and  it   somctime.s 
proves  fatal,  as  we  are  well  aware  of  in  Great 
Britain.    Baron  Heurteloup  has  proved  that  M. 
Civiale  lost  8  naticnts  in  48,  and  M.  Leroy  3  in 
28 ;  and  M.  Velpeau  alleges,  that  an  inquiry  into 
the  results  of  lithotrity,  in  all  i)arts  of  the  world, 
will  not  make  the  average  .succcsh  of  lithotrity 
greater.    M.  Velpeau  adds,  that  if  all  the  r:.).  n 
lous  patients  be  taken  into  the  account  win  >  ' 
undergone  lithotritv,  nnM  on  whom  hi  I; 
might  have  been  p;           "    I^- rrsult  is  stiM  ..    - 
favouralile;  for  -                   '  of  by  M.  <''^';';; 
31  died  within  a)'                !,.•  opnr.iii"t>.  '"  i  i 
did  not  recover  wiilioiil  having  rxi' 
vere  symptoms.    Of  -10,  M.  liorov  -■ 
nnw\  25.     Of  10.  M.  H;v'-'  •' 
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upon  2.  Hence  M.  Velpeau  infers  that  at  least 
1  dies  out  of  every  10  or  12  who  submit  to  hthot- 
rity ;  but  that,  if  a  considerable  number  of  individ- 
uals, taken  promiscuously,  were  to  be  subjected 
either  to  lithotomy  or  lithotrily,  the  average  num- 
ber of  deaths  would  comprise  at  least  one  sixth 
or  one  eighth  of  the  whole  of  such  individuals. 

Yet  M.  Velpeau  admits  that,  on  the  whole,  li- 
thotrity  is  a  less  dangerous  operation  than  lithot- 
omy.   On  this  point  I  entertain,  with  him,  a  full 
conviction  in  reference  to  the  mere  operation. 
Who  can,  indeed,  set  down  the  mancEuvres  re- 
quired in  lithotrity,  according  to  the  best  mode 
of  performing  it,  as  generally  to  be  compared,  in 
regard  to  danger,  with  the  operation  of  cutting 
into  the  bladder  ?     But  this  does  not  settle  the 
question ;  for,  though  the  operation  itself  may  be 
infinitely  less  dangerous,  the  less  radical  nature 
of  it,  the  fragments  left  behind,  and  their  irrita- 
tion of  the  bladder,  which  is  often  in  a  very  un- 
favourable state  to  bear  the  continuance  of  such 
irritation ;  the  greater  chances  of  relapse,  &c., 
are   weighty   considerations,   which  cannot  be 
overlooked.    Another  fact,  very  necessary  to  be 
remembered  in  forming  a  judgment  of  the  merits 
of  the  two  operations,  is,  that  the  individuals 
most  fit  for  lithotrity  are  exactly  those  on  whom 
lithotomy  would  prove  most  successful ;  while 
those  to  whom  lithotrity  is  not  suitable  would 
have  a  bad  chance  of  cure  from  lithotomy.    I 
would  not  go  so  far,  however,  as  M.  Velpeau,  who 
states  that  they  would  have  an  inferior  chance 
{Nouv.  Elem.  de  Mdd.  Opdr.,  t.  iii.,  p.  994),  be- 
cause I  apprehend  that  where  the  bladder  is  dis- 
eased, or  its  lining  atfected  with  chronic  inflam- 
mation, promptly  taking  away  the  stone  altogeth- 
er is  better  than  breaking  it,  inasmuch  as  leaving 
the  fragments  of  it  behind,  to  keep  up  irritation 
for  a  time,  must  be  particularly  disadvantageous. 
Even  were  lithotrity  proved  to  be  decidedly  less 
dangerous  in  its  results  than  lithotomy,  general- 
ly speaking,  it  is  certainly  not  applicable  to  all 
cases.    It  is  quite  unfit  for  calculi  formed  upon 
extraneous  substances,  which  serve  as  nuclei; 
for  encysted  or  adherent  calculi ;  for  such  as  are 
excessively  hard,  like  some  of  those  composed 
of  oxalate  of  lime ;  for  calculi  above  a  certain 
size ;  for  patients  whose  urethra?,  from  malfor- 
mation or  disease,  will  not  allow  the  proper  instru- 
ments to  be  introduced.    If  there  be  several  cal- 
culi, an  enlarged  prostate  gland,  or  a  diseased 
bladder,  M.  Velpeau  pronounces  lithotrity  to  be 
at  least  as  dangerous  as  lithotomy.    Its  general 
advantages,  however,  under  other  circumstances, 
he  deems  incontestable,  except  in  children ;  and, 
though  more  liable  to  be  followed  by  relapse,  on 
account  of  the  fragments  sometimes  eluding  the 
most  careful  examinations,  he  gives  the  prefer- 
ence to  Uthotrity  if  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  even 
six  repetitions  of  it  promise  to  be  effectual.    (See 
Velpeau,  Nouv.  Elem.  de  M6d.  Oper.,  t.  iii.,  p.  904.) 
Lithotrity,  as  practised  by  Baron  Heurteloup, 
appears  to  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  to  have  several 
advantages  over  lithotomy.    It  is  less  formidable 
to  the  patient.    It  requires  little  or  no  confine- 
ment ;  and  many  individuals  will  be  induced  to 
submit  to  it  at  an  early  age,  who  would  not  mus- 
ter courage  to  submit  to  lithotomy  until  their  suf- 
ferings had  become  excessive,  and  circumstances 
arisen  to  render  the  operation  dangerous.    This 
is  a  point  likewise  insisted  upon  by  M.  Leroy, 
Mr.  Aston  Key  (Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  ii.), 
and  many  other  writers  on  lithotrity.    There  is 
no  danger  of  hemorrhage,  nor  of  those  ill  conse- 
quences which  arise  from  an  incision  or  lacera- 
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tion  extending  into  the  cellular  texture  around 
the  neck  of  the  bladder.  {On  Dis.  of  the  Urinary 
Organs,  p.  316,  ed.  2.) 

The  following  appear  to  Sir  B.  Brodie  to  be  the 
principal  disadvantages  of  lithotrity.    The  patient 
does  not  obtain  a  cure  at  once ;  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  process  by  which  the  stone  is  crush- 
ed requires  to  be  repeated  several  times.     As  the 
smallest  fragment  which  remains  behind  wdl 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  new  stone,  a  recurrence  of 
the  disease  is  more  likely  to  take  place  after  the 
lithotriptic  operation  than  after  lithotomy,  espe- 
cially in  those  cases  in  which,  in  consequence  of 
an  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland,  the  patient 
is  unable  completely  to  empty  his  bladder.    The 
operation  is  only  adapted  to  calculi  of  moderate 
size ;  and,  when  applied  to  larger,  is  either  im- 
practicable   or    difficult,    tedious,   and  painful. 
W^hen  the  stone  is  large,  the  sharp,  irregular 
fragments  lying  in  the  bladder  induce  inflamma- 
tion of  its  lining  membrane,  attended  with  severe 
local  suffering,  and  much  disturbance  of  the  gen- 
eral system,  either  retarding  the  cure  or  termi- 
nating in  death.    The  complications  of  disease 
in  ^the  kidney,  or  bladder,  or  ulcerated  prostate, 
which  render  lithotomy  hazardous,  make  lithot- 
rity also  hazardous.    As  for  the  comparative  pain, 
it  is  so  different  in  different  examples  of  each 
practice,  that  there  is  difficulty  in  forming  an  opin- 
ion on  this  point.    In  general,  after  either  of  the 
operations,  the  patient  says  that  he  suffered  less 
than  he  expected,  that  is,  if  the  bladder  is  healthy, 
and  the  operation  proceeds  favourably.    If  the 
bladder  be  inflamed,  or  anything  occurs  to  ren- 
der the  operation  difficult  and  tedious,  the  patient 
undoubtedly  suffers  severely,  whether  the  stone 
be  crushed  or  extracted  by  incision.    Sir  B.  Bro- 
die then  adverts  to  the  sliding  forceps  shown  to 
him  about  the  year  1824  by  Mr.  Weiss,  which 
were  intended  to  crush  calculi  in  the  matter  by 
means  of  the  pressure  of  a  screw  instead  of  a 
hammer ;  and  (says  he)  as  it  is  now  constructed, 
it  seems  capable  of  doing  all  that  can  be  done 
with  the  hammer,  unless  the  calculus  be  very 
large,  and  then  the  propriety  of  having  recourse 
to  lithotripsy  in  any  foim  is  very  problematical. 
The  forceps  invented  by  Mr.  Weiss  are  highly- 
deserving  of  notice,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
usefulness,  but  their  priority  to  the  percussor, 
and  some  other  means  for  crushing  calculi  in  the 
bladder.    It  will  be  also  found  convenient,  when 
the  stone  is  small  enough  to  admit  of  being  drawn 
a  certain  way  into  the  urethra,  and  crushed  there. 
For  this  purpose  a  pair  of  sliding  forceps  may  be 
used,  first  without  a  screw,  but  to  which  it  may 
be  adapted  in  the  course  of  the  operation.    (See 
Brodie  on  Dis.  of  the  Urinary  Organs,  p.  348.) 

Previously  to  puberty,  lithotrity  is  more  diffi- 
cult of  execution  than  in  the  adult,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  narrowness  of  the  urethra,  the  un- 
manageableness  of  the  patient,  and  the  exquisite 
sensibility  of  the  parts.  Instruments  of  more 
than  two  Lines,  or  two  hues  and  a  half  in  diame- 
ter, cannot  be  introduced,  and,  on  this  account, 
they  cannot  possess  much  strength.  (See  Vel- 
peau, Nouv.  Elem.  de  MM.  Opdr.,  t.  iii.,  p.  893.) 
However,  that  lithotrity  is  practicable  on  children 
under  the  age  of  six  years  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  some  cases  recorded  by  M.  Segalas  {RevM 
Med.,  Ao6t,  1834),  and  by  other  examples  in 
which  that  very  distinguished  lithotritist  M  Le- 
roy was  the  operator.  Yet,  in  one  instance  under 
him,  a  piece  of  the  forceps  broke  off",  which,  how- 
ever, he  succeeded  in  extracting  a  few  days  af- 
terward by  means  of  another  forceps.    But  a 
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fragment  of  the  calculus  now  passed  iuto  the  ure- 
thra, and  at  first  could  not  be  pushed  back.  Af- 
terward it  was  reduced  into  the  bladder  by  Du- 
puytren,  who  then  performed  the  bilateral  opera- 
tion for  its  extraction.  (See  M.  Leroy,  De  la  Li- 
thotripsie,  Mem.,  8vo,  Paris,  1836,  p.  237.)  The 
reason  why  cutting  into  the  bladder  was  here 
preferred  by  Dupuytren  to  merely  dividing  the 
urethra  for  the  removal  of  the  stone  I  do  not  un- 
derstand. It  is  only  justice  to  my  friend  M.  Le- 
roy to  state,  that  he  candidly  admits  that  for  chil- 
dren lithotrity  should  not  be  preferred  to  lithoto- 
my, unless  the  calculus  be  known  to  be  of  small 
size.  In  them  lithotomy  is  attended  with  little 
risk  of  dangerous  bleeding,  effusion  of  urine,  pe- 
ritonitis, or  cystitis,  and  the  operation  is  comple- 
ted in  a  very  short  time.  In  infancy,  among  oth- 
er considerations  against  lithotrity  are,  first,  the 
high  situation  of  the  bladder  in  the  pelvis,  which 
;greatly  increases  the  curvature  of  the  posterior 
■third  of  the  urethra ;  and,  secondly,  the  encour- 
aging chances  of  success  from  lithotomy  at  this 
tender  period  of  life.  For  a  corroboration  of  the 
doctrine  that  lithotomy  is  preferable  for  children, 
I  refer  also  to  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Aston  Key. 
(See  Gruy's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  ii.)  One  of  this 
gentleman's  inferences  is,  that  lithotomy  should 
be  generally  preferred  in  children  and  elderly  sub- 
jects. 

In  some  persons,  the  condition  of  the  prostate 
gland  pushes  the  urethra  up  behind  the  symphy- 
sis pubis,  and  renders  lithotrity  very  difficult. 
For  obviating  this  impediment,  M.  Leroy  invent- 
ed a  contrivance  (redresseur  de  Vurethre)  for  ren- 
dering the  passage  straighter.  It  consists  of  an 
elastic  gum  catheter,  which  is  first  introduced 
curved,  and  then  straightened  by  means  of  a  rod 
^mandrin),  which  is  slowly  propelled  into  it  from 
before  backward  with  a  screw.  But,  as  M.  Vel- 
peau  observes,  there  is  danger  of  contusing  the 
verumontanum  with  this  instrument,  or  of  lacer- 
ating the  posterior  side  of  the  urethra.  Another 
instrument  of  this  kind,  invented  by  M.  Tanchou, 
seems  to  M.  Velpeau  safer,  as  the  third  of  it  to- 
wards the  bladder  consists  of  little  pieces  articu- 
lated together,  so  that  the  instrument  admits  of 
being  first  introduced  curved,  and  then  straight- 
ened. {Nmiv.  Elem.  de  Mid.  Opir.,  t.  lii.,  p.  894.) 
But,  now  that  the  breaking  of  calculi  in  the  blad- 
der is  usually  effected  with  the  sliding  forceps, 
acted  upon  by  a  screw  or  the  hammer,  and  such 
instrument  is  necessarily  curved,  these  inventions 
for  facilitating  the  introduction  of  straight  instru- 
ments are  of  less  importance  than  they  were  a 
few  years  ago. 

Among  the  occasional  ill  consequences  of  li- 
thotrity, the  severity  of  the  pain  is  sometimes 
dwelt  upon,  though,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the 
pain  complained  of  varies  in  different  individuals 
for  reasons  already  hinted  at.  Until  lately,  much 
of  the  pain  frequently  depended  upon  the  action 
of  straight  instruments,  which  forcibly  stretched 
the  subpubic  portion  of  the  urethra  ;  and,  as  M. 
Velpeau  remarks,  the  use  of  curved  instruments 
will  remove  this  cause  of  suffering. 

In  some  cases,  each  application  of  lithotrity  is 
followed  by  a  paroxysm  of  fever.  It  is  an  acci- 
dent that  may  follow  the  most  simple  use  of  a 
catheter  or  bougie :  it  often  renders  it  necessary 
to  prolong  the  intervals  between  the  repetitions 
of  the  operation.  In  many  cases,  the  spermatic 
cord  and  testicle  swell,  owing  to  the  contusion 
and  irritation  of  the  verumontanum,  and  termi- 
nations of  the  common  seminal  ducts.  Lacera- 
'<.ious  of  the  urethra,  urinary  extravasation,  and 
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abscesses  in  the  perineum  and  scrotum,  have 
also  been  occasionally  noticed.  I  know  of  one 
case  myself,  in  which  the  patient  died  of  eiFusion 
of  urine. 

In  some  instances,  cystitis,  peritonitis,  sjid  fa- 
tal nervous  disorder  arise  from  injury  of  the 
bladder  with  the  forceps,  or  the  irritation  caused 
by  the  sharp  angular  fragments.  I  know  of  two 
or  three  instances  in  which  the  patients  were 
seized  with  violent  universal  spasms  directly 
after  the  operation,  and  expired  in  the  course  of 
a  very  short  space  of  time  after  their  removal 
from  the  table.  In  other  cases,  incontinence  of 
urine,  or  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  has  ensued. 
In  many  instances,  the  fragments  enter  the  ure- 
thra, and  cause  retention  of  urine,  accompanied 
by  severe  suffering. 

M.  Breschet  witnessed  an  instance  in  which  the 
bladder  was  perforated,  and  I  have  heard  of  a  sim- 
ilar accident  in  London ;  though,  as  M.  Velpeau 
justly  observes,  such  an  occurrence  ought  to  be 
exceedingly  rare  with  a  circumspect  operator. 

The  pinching  of  the  bladder,  another  accident, 
may  in  general  be  avoided  with  tolerable  certain- 
ty by  not  suddenly  closing  the  lithontriptor  un- 
til the  calculus  has  been  felt  to  be  grasped  by  it, 
and  the  instrument  has  been  first  drawn  a  little 
way  towards  the  vesical  orifice  of  the  bladder. 
The  last  accident,  and  not  the  least  serious,  to 
which  lithotrity  is  liable,  is  the  breaking  of  the 
instrument  in  the  bladder,  or  such  a  bending  ot 
it  that  it  cannot  be  withdrawn  through  the  ure- 
thra. In  the  first  case,  lithotomy  becomes  indis- 
pensable ;  in  the  second,  it  may  become  neces- 
sary to  cut  down  to  the  instrument  in  the  peri- 
neum, and  divide  it  with  a  file,  before  it  will  ad- 
rait  of  removal.  I  know  of  instances  in  which 
such  things  have  been  exemplified. — C] 

[Lithotripsy  has  already  merited  the  admiration 
and  eulogy  of  many  of  the  transatlantic  surgeons, 
and  has  been  often  successfully  employed  in  the 
United  States,  where  it  is  regarded  as,  in  certain 
cases  of  stone,  greatly  to  be  preferred  before  li- 
thotrity. 

Among  those  who  have  been  enamoured  with 
this  new  operation,  and  have  done  much  towards 
introducing  this  improvement  into  the  United 
States,  Professor  Gibson,  of  Philadelphia,  de- 
serves honourable  mention.  This  eminent  sur- 
geon has  always  contended  that  hthotrity  is  a 
difficult  operation,  requiring  great  dexterity,  a 
perfect  familiarity  with  the  use  and  knowledge 
of  the  ihechanism  of  the  complicated  instru- 
ments, and,  withal,  a  full  supply  of  the  instru- 
ments adapted  to  so  many  purposes,  and  hence 
within  the  reach  of  but  few  surgeons.  He  has 
therefore  protested  against  the  notion  that  "li- 
thotrity is  so  very  easy  and  simple  that  it  may  be 
performed  successfully  by  those  who  would  not 
dare  to  venture  on  lithotomv."  Tho  frequent 
failures  of  surgeons  both  in  Europe  ami  Amer- 
ica have  serveii  to  fortify  his  opinions,  and  con- 
firm the  prupriely  of  his  judgment,  for  even  in 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Physick  lithotrity  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  diastrous  results.  At  i\w  same  time, 
Dr.  Gibson  does  not  undervalue  the  merits  of  this 
brilliant  discovery,  and  he  awards  to  (^iviale  ex- 
traordinary skill,  tact,  and  surccss  m  the  use  of 
his  own  instruments,  in  which  respects,  howev- 
er, he  has  few  equals  ;  but  he  insists  that  for  suc- 
cess very  great  skill  is  <lemanded  in  the  opera- 
tion, very  perfert  ini'truments  in  regard  to  iheir 
construction  and  temper,  but,  abovo  all.  most  ac- 
curate discrimination  as  to  the  coses  to  which  it » 
adapted.  ^ 
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But  lithotripsy  he  regards  as  within  the  reacli 
of  a  much  greater  number  of  surgeons,  less  pam- 
ful  to  the  patient,  attended  with  little  or  no  risk, 
if  suitable  care  be  used  in  selecting  the  cases  and 
in  employing  the  instruments,  provided  the  pa- 
tient will  submit  to  the  necessary  restrictions ; 
and  he  thinks,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
it  is  certain  of  success. 

Lithotripsy  proposes  two  objects,  viz.,  crush- 
ing and  percussion.  The  former  of  these  pro- 
cesses is  adapted  to  soft  and  friable  stones,  the 
latter  to  those  which  are  hard  and  compact. 
Several  instruments  have  been  invented  for  this 
operation,  but  the  two  most  generally  preferred 
are  those  of  Baron  Heurteloup  and  M.  Jacobson. 
For  an  accurate  description  of  these  instruments, 
and  a  critical  examination  of  the  merits  of  each, 
Teference  may  be  had  to  Dr.  Gibson's  Institutes 
of  Surgery,  last  edition,  which  is  illustrated  by 
very  accurate  drawings,  which  it  is  impracticable 
to  give  here.  Preference  is  here  given  to  the  in- 
strument of  Heurteloup,  for  reasons  which  are  as- 
signed at  length.  When  the  stone  is  small  and 
has  not  existed  very  long,  and  if  the  patient  be  an 
adult  having  in  other  respects  a  sound  constitu- 
tion, and  the  bladder  and  urethra  be  not  remark- 
ably irritable,  lithotripsy  may  be  performed  with 
every  probabihty  of  success,  and  in  such  cases 
should  be  preferred  to  lithotomy  or  lithotrity; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  absence  of  these  fa- 
vourable conditions,  and  especially  under  an  op- 
posite state  of  things,  especially  if  the  stone  be 
large,  hard,  and  rough,  and  the  constitution  have 
greatly  suffered,  the  chances  of  recovery  would 
be  greater  by  lithotomy.  Especially  in  chil- 
dren, no  operation  other  than  lithotomy  should 
be  attempted,  and  happily,  in  such  cases,  there  is 
little  to  fear  from  the  lateral  operation,  as  the  al- 
most uniform  success  attending  it  on  boys  amply 
shows.  The  operation  of  lithotripsy,  however, 
is  adapted  to  those  frequent  cases  of  adults  and 
aged  people  who  suffer  from  stone,  while  the 
constitution  has  not  yet  essentially  suffered,  nor 
the  bladder  become  diseased,  nor  has  the  stone 
acquired  a  large  size.  The  pain  and  danger  be- 
ing inconsiderable,  .such  persons,  on  being  in- 
formed of  the  advantages  of  lithotripsy,  might  be 
induced  to  submit  to  it  early,  instead  of  delaying, 
as  they  are  wont  to  do,  until  so  late  a  period  that 
but  little  chance  remains  of  success  by  either  op- 
eration. 

For  lithotripsy.  Dr.  Gibson  regards  a  prepara- 
tion of  the  patient  necessary  by  rigid  dieting  and 
depletion,  unless  it  be  contra-indicated.  He 
thinks  it  important  that  very  low  diet,  with  occa- 
sional laxatives,  should  be  enforced,  for  weeks  in 
some  cases,  as  preliminary  to  attempting  litho- 
tripsy. A  very  minute  account  of  the  success- 
ive steps  in  the  operation  will  be  found  in  his 
work  already  referred  to,  and  our  limits  will  only 
allow  of  a  brief  reference  to  his  cases,  which 
may  be  found  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medi- 
cal Sciences  for  1837.  It  will  be  there  seen  that 
Dr.  Gibson  has  repo'-ted  five  cases,  in  three  of 
vyhich  he  was  completely  successful  by  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  operation  of  lithotripsy,  and  in  one  of 
which  he  succeeded  but  partially,  owing  to  the 
long  existence  of  the  disease  and  his  lithic  diathe- 
sis. With  a  candour  which,  however  worthy  of 
imitation,  is  rarely  exhibited,  he  gives  the  details 
©f  a  fatal  result  of  one  operation,  which  he  as- 
cribes in  part,  and  not  without  reason,  to  the  un- 
governable habits  of  the  patient  as  regards  indul- 
ging his  appetite.  In  all  these  cases  he  used 
Heurteloup's  instrument,  though  in  one  of  them 
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he  had  previously  tried  that  of  Jacobson,  at  the 
instance  of  the  patient,  who  preferred  it,  until, 
by  the  suffering  it  inflicted,  he  gave  up  bis  pref- 
erence, and  then  experienced  the  advantages  of 
the  other,  by  which  he  was  completely  cured. 

Dr.  Randolph,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Prof.  Na- 
than R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  have  been  success- ' 
ful  in  the  use  of  Jacobson's  instrument,  although 
both  these  surgeons  have  since  adopted  Heurte- 
loup's, and  now  prefer  it  in  performing  litho- 
tripsy. 

I  have  only  room  to  add,  that  after  enumera- 
ting his  objections  to  the  instrument  of  Jacobson, 
while,  nevertheless,  admitting  its  several  points 
of  merit  and  admirable  ingenuity.  Dr.  Gibson 
gives  the  following  reasons  for  his  decided  prefer- 
ence to  that  of  Heurteloup.  1st,  In  addition  to 
its  working  upon  the  principle  of  gradual  press 
ure,  it  combines  the  important  power  of  concus- 
sion ;  2d,  It  does  not  give  so  much  pain  either  in 
introducing  it  or  manoeuvring  it  in  the  bladder ; 
3d,  It  can  grasp  a  larger  stone ;  4th,  Its  beak  can 
descend  behind  the  prostate,  and  enter  every 
corner  or  pocket  of  the  bladder ;  5th,  It  is  ex- 
tremely well  adapted  to  seek  out  and  pick  up 
fragments ;  6th,  It  is  impossible  to  pinch  the  blad- 
der, were  the  surgeon  even  disposed  to  do  it ; 
7th,  It  would  be  next  to  impossible,  when  we;li 
tempered,  to  break  it,  though  Jacobson's  chain  is 
possibly  still  stronger ;  8th,  The  Uability  of  the 
groove  in  the  female  rod  to  become  clogged  with 
sand  and  small  fragments,  so  as  lo  give  the  pa- 
tient pain  in  withdrawing  the  instrument,  is  ob- 
viated by  a  little  practice,  by  opening  the  forceps, 
and  by  slight  lateral  movements,  washing  out  the 
fragments,  and  afterward  crushing  the  remain- 
der by  a  few  taps  of  the  hammer.  The  large 
window  lately  introduced  at  the  extremity  of  the 
instrument,  moreover,  completely  overcomes  this 
difficulty. 

It  is  but  just  to  add,  that  there  are  some  sur- 
geons who  still  give  the  preference  to  the  other 
instrument.  Dr.  Norris,  in  his  late  edition  of 
Listen,  says,  "  The  *  brise  pierre  articul6'  of  Ja- 
cobson is  the  instrument  generally(?)  made  use 
of  in  this  country.  It  combines  great  power  of 
action  with  delicacy  of  form  and  structure ;  and 
if  by  accident  it  should  be  broken,  an  instance  of 
which  I  am  not  aware  of  ever  having  happen- 
ed, it  may  be  withdrawn  without  that  difficulty 
which  has  occurred  with  the  instrument  of  Heur- 
teloup. Besides,  it  can  seize  as  large  a  stone  as 
the  other,  is  not  so  liable  to  pinch  the  bladder, 
catches  more  easily,  and  holds  firmly  the  calcu- 
lus when  included." 

In  England,  both  these  instruments  have  been 
superseded  by  the  screw  lithotrite  of  Mr.  Weiss, 
a  graphic  description  of  which  will  be  found  in 
Dr.  Flint's  edition  of  Druitt,  lately  pubhshed,  as 
also  in  Dr.  Norris's  edition  of  Listen. 

Dr.  J.  C,  Warren  has  i^erformed  the  lateral 
operation  of  lithotomy  18  times,  and  succeeded 
in  all  but  two.  He  has  only  attempted  lithotrity 
once,  and  then  with  complete  success. 

Dr.  Ozier,  of  Charleston,  divided  both  lobes  of 
the  prostate  in  lithotomy  some  years  since,  and 
Dr.  Eve,  of  Georgia,  did  so  last  September,  using 
Dupuytren's  double  lithotome  cachee,  and  ex- 
tracted a  large  stone  of  the  mulberry  species. 
In  one  of  Dr.  Warren's  cases,  lately  reported  in 
the  New-York  Lancet,  both  lobes  of  the  prostate 
were  divided. 

Professor  Dudley,  of  Kentucky,  has  perhaps 
excelled,  both  in  the  number  and  success  of  his 
operations,  any  other  surgeon  in  America,  hav 
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ing,  as  early  as  1838,  performed  the  lateral  oper- 
ation of  lithotomy  170  times,  and  only  four  of 
these  failed  to  recover  by  the  supervention  or  ag- 
gravation of  other  diseases.  His  extraordinary 
success  has  been  attributed  to  his  careful  selec- 
tion of  cases  up6n  which  to  operate,  w^hich,  if 
true,  as  alleged,  is  highly  complimentary  to  his 
discrimination  and  discernment;  while  others 
ascribe  it  to  the  preparation  to  which  he  subjects 
his  patients  prior  to  the  operation,  and  which,  it 
seems,  consists  mainly  in  restoring  the  digestive 
organs  by  suitable  medication,  another  evidence 
of  his  science  and  skill. 

In  Dr.  Bush's  able  paper  on  the  subject,  pub- 
lished in  the  Transylvania  Journal,  however,  it 
will  be  seen  that,  though  Professor  Dudley  does 
not  claim  any  novelty  in  his  operations,  yet  there 
are  peculiarities,  nevertheless,  which  entitle  him, 
by  comparison  with  other  surgeons,  to  the  merit 
of  novelty.  I  regret  that  my  limits  will  not  allow 
me  even  to  indicate  the  features  of  his  operation, 
•which  I  regard  as  meritorious,  nor  is  it  necessary 
to  vindicate  the  claims  to  which  his  unparalleled 
success  entitles  him,  as  in  this  operation  pre-emi- 
nent among  surgeons.  I  only  regret  that  my 
failure  to  hear  from  him  has  deprived  me  of  the 
ability  to  do  him  justice,  by  recording  his  skill 
in  other  departments  of  operative  surgery  to  the 
extent  he  deserves. 

By  Dr.  Flint's  edition  of  Druitt,  lately  publish- 
ed, it  appears  that  Dr.  Dudley  invariably  uses 
the  gorget  for  the  prostatic  section ;  and  in  em- 
ploying this  instrument,  he  is  almost  alone  in 
America,  and  yet  his  astonishing  success  might 
be  urged  as  an  argument  in  its  favour.  Most 
American  surgeons,  instead  of  the  gorget,  em- 
ploy either  the  bistoury  or  Mr.  Listen's  elongated 
scalpel,  with  c,  cutting  edge,  extending  from  the 
point  to  abou'j  midway  of  the  blade;  and  Dr. 
Fhnt  employs  this  latter  instrument  for  all  his 
incisions  in  lithotomy,  from  the  integument 
through  to  the  bladder.  A  valuable  paper  on  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  calculous  disorders,  in 
review  of  Dr.  Dudley's  pamphlet,  may  be  found 
in  the  Araer.  Joum.  for  1837. 

Dr.  Alban  Goldsmith,  of  New- York,  has  per- 
formed the  lateral  operation  of  lithotomy  58  times, 
and  has  been  successful  in  all  but  three;  and 
the  failure  in  these  were  attributable  to  compli- 
cated disease  and  advanced  age,  the  cases  bemg 
most  unpromising.  Dr.  Goldsmith  has  perform- 
ed lithotrity  three  times,  and  lithotripsy  six  times, 
with  invariable  success.  Three  of  these  cases 
were  children. 

Dr.  Mutter  prefers  a  grooved  staff,  very  slight- 
ly curved,  in  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  and  he 
uses  a  common  scalpel  for  all  the  incisions.  He 
has  had  great  success  in  the  treatment  of  stone, 
both  by  cutting  and  crushing.  For  this  last  pur- 
pose he  prefers  Jacobson's  instrument. 

The  merit  of  being  the  first  in  the  United 
States  to  perform  the  operation  of  lithotrity  is 
due  to  Dr.  Depeyre,  of  New-York,  and  the  suc- 
cessful case  is  reported  in  the  New- York  Med. 
Joum.  for  February,  1831.  He  employed  the  in- 
strument of  Civialc,  and  practised  his  method. 
Dr.  J.  Randolph,  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  year 
1834  reported  six  successful  cases  of  litliotripsy 
by  Baron  Heurteloup's  method,  in  conjunction 
with  the  plan  of  Civiale,  so  that  Dr.  Randolph 
was  the  first  in  America  to  succeed  with  Htho- 
iripsy.  In  1836  ho  rojjorts  in  the  same  journal 
seven  additional  cases,  and  in  18.37,  four  more, 
all  successful. 

Dr.  George  M'Clellan,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
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now  performed  the  high  operation  for  lithotomy 
nine  tmies,  and  the  lateral  operation  twenty-one 
times,  with  uniform  success,  five  of  the  latter  be- 
ing females.  He  has  repeated  lithotripsy  thirteen 
times,  and  has  only  failed  in  one  case.  Dr.  J. 
Rhea  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  has  several  times 
tried  lithotripsy,  but  he  thinks  there  are  but  few 
cases  of  stone  to  which  it  is  adapted,  and  that 
but  few  surgeons  will  ever  excel  in  this  method, 
because  of  the  tact  it  demands,  and  which  can 
only  be  acquired  by  long  experience  and  frequent 
opportunities,  such  as  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  any 
individual  in  this  country.  Dr.  J.  Randolph,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  among  the  first  in  this  country 
to  cultivate  the  arts  of  lithotrity  and  lithotripsy, 
and  has  been  more  successful  than  any  other  sur- 
geon in  the  United  States,  both  in  adults  and 
children. 

Dr.  J.  Rhea  Barton  has  performed  the  lateral 
operation  of  lithotomy  thirty-six  times,  of  which 
he  has  lost  four  patients,  all  of  which  were  un- 
promising cases  in  their  previous  aspect,  but  the 
operation  affording,  nevertheless,  the  only  chance 
of  giving  possible  relief,  three  of  the  patients  be- 
ing of  very  advanced  age,  and  worn  out  by  the 
long  continuance  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Nathan  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  has  oper- 
ated in  forty-five  cases  demanding  the  lateral 
operation  for  lithotomy,  of  which  he  has  lost  but 
three.  He  has  also  treated  eleven  cases  of  stone 
in  the  bladder  by  lithotripsy,  in  all  of  which  he 
has  been  completely  successful,  except  in  one 
very  unfavourable  case,  in  which  no  form  of  sur- 
gery offered  any  hope  of  success.  This  eminent 
surgeon  has  applied  his  extraordinary  mechani- 
cal genius  to  the  ^provement  of  the  instruments 
used  in  lithotomy,  and  with  a  success  which  has 
disarmed  this  formidable  operation  of  half  its  ter- 
rors to  the  surgeon,  and  greatly  diminished  its 
dangers  to  the  patient,  having  constructed  a  staff 
and  a  knife,  both  of  which  are  of  great  practical 
value. 

Dr.  N.  R.  Smith  has  succeeded  with  hthotrip 
sy  in  five  male  children,  one  of  whom  was  but 
one  year  and  ten  months  old,  wliich  is  the  young- 
est child  upon  whom  it  has  ever  been  performed. 
Dr.  Randolph,  of  Philadelphia,  was  successful 
with  the  same  operation  on  a  little  girl  of  four 
years  of  age,  and  a  boy  of  thirteen. 

Dr.  Mott,  of  New-York,  has  performed  the  lat- 
eral operation  of  lithotomy  in  a  great  number  of 
cases,  and  during  an  extensive  practice  of  thirty- 
six  years,  has  lost  but  four  of  liis  patients.  He 
exclusively  employs  the  bistoury  for  the  prosta- 
tic section,  and  is  wont  to  say  in  his  lectures  that 
he  has  never  used  a  gorget  on  a  living  subject* 

Dr.  Parker,  of  New-York,  has  lately  perform- 
ed the  high  operation  of  lithotomy  on  an  adult 
female  with  complete  success,  lie  vis  led  to 
this  method  by  the  very  large  size  of  the  stone, 
which  forbade  the  hope  of  its  extraction  by  Lis- 
franc's  jnethod  of  enlarging  the  urethra,  :iii''  "•>>- 
ferring,  as  he  very  properly  did  in  sucli  -^ 
the  high  operation  to  the  vagino-vosical  im 

Dr.  Mutter,  of  Philadelphia,  report.s,  in  iiic 
Amer,  Joum.  for  1837,  a  case  of  urinary  calculus 
extracted  from  a  girl  of  nine  miis  .it.l,  by  <ii- 
lar§;ing  the  urethra,  the  incisi<  i 

a  bistoury  upward  towards  tin 

staflf,  on  the  plan  of  Dubois,  .m.i  vm.,»  ,.  >> 

tended  with  entire  snrrcss.  Dr.  J.  Khca  J<.iii"i'. 
of  the  same  city,  h;is  .'il^^o  prncfi<^rrl  (Iiih  nirili.Hl 
with  th(;  Hko  result,  aii'l  :  -  .i.^n 

did  any  degree  of  incom  •  'W. 

On  this  subjorf  Mr.  (      ,  '   "'•«'  or 
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lour  years  ago  I  assisted  Mr.  Walne,  of  Blooms- 
bury  Square,  in  extracting  a  calculus  which  was 
nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  in  one  of  its  diameters,  - 
from  the  bladder  of  a  girl  eight  or  ten  years  old. 
The  meatus  was  first  gradually  dilated  with 
Weiss's  dilator :  the  incontinence  of  urine,  fol- 
lowing the  operation,  after  a  time  subsided.  I 
have  also  seen  a  piece  of  spermaceti  candle,  five 
inches  long,  and  of  the  usual  thickness,  which 
had  accidentally  slipped  into  the  bladder,  taken 
out  with  the  finger,  after  the  meatus  had  been 
dilated  for  two  or  three  hours  with  the  same  in- 
strument; and  in  this  case  no  incontinence  of 
urine  followed." 

Dr.  J.  K.  Rodgers  operated  on  a  female,  and 
extracted  a  stone  weighing  9  oz.  and  5  drachms 
with  complete  success  by  a  lateral  incision,  en- 
larging the  urethra  until  it  could  be  extracted. 
This  is  the  largest  ever  extracted  with  success 
from  the  human  bladder,  and  the  patient  recov- 
ered without  incontinence  of  urine,  or  any  other 
untoward  symptom.  Dr.  Mott  extracted  a  stone 
weighing  17  oz.,  which  is  the  largest  on  record, 
but  the  patient  failed  to  recover. — Reese.] 

[LITHOTOMY  BY  THE  RECTUM.  Per- 
formed by  Mr.  Dawson,  of  the  Liverpool  Infirma- 
ry, on  a  little  boy  of  three  years  and  a  half  old. 
The  case,  a  sacculated  calculus,  bulging  down- 
ward, so  as  to  be  felt  through  the  upper  wall  of 
the  rectum.  "  A  gum-lancet,  having  its  anterior 
edge  rounded  and  very  keen,  was  laid  fiat  on  the 
finger,  which,  thus  armed  and  oiled,  was  intro- 
duced through  the  anu  s  so  as  to  reach  a  point  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  recto-vesical  pouch, 
when  its  edge  was  turned  upward,  and  a  decided 
cut  made  by  drawing  the  instrument  from  behind 
forward  in  the  median  line,  through  the  walls  of 
the  pouch,  and  up  to  the  stone,  on  the  hard  sur- 
face of  which  the  edge  of  the  lancet  was  distinct- 
ly felt  to  grate."  After  a  second  cut,  the  calcu- 
lus was  displaced  by  the  finger,  and  fell  into  the 
rectum,  whence  it  was  withdrawn  with  Pellier's 
double  silver  wire.  For  four  days  urine  was  dis- 
charged from  the  rectum.  On  the  tenth  day, 
four  ounces  of  urine  passed  in  .a  full  stream 
through  the  penis,  and  after  this  no  urine  was 
voided  from  the  rectum.  The  child  recovered 
favourably  from  the  operation.  (See  Trans,  of 
Med.  and  Surgical  Provincial  Association,  vol.  ii., 
p.  30L  To  the  references  at  the  end  of  the  arti- 
cle Lithotomy,  add  The  Surgical  Anatomy  of 
the  PerincEum,  by  Thomas  Morion,  late  House  Sur- 
geon in  the  University  College  Hospital,  8vo,  Lond., 

[LOWER  JAW,  EXCISION  OF  THE  EN- 
TIRE. (Case  by  John  G.  Perry.  The  disease 
necrosis,  vvith  several  sinuses  opening  around  the 
chin.)  One  of  these  having  been  laid  open,  the 
entire  case  of  new  bone  was  found  to  be  dead, 
and  in  a  great  measure  separated  from  the  perios- 
teum. The  removal  of  the  bone  was  therefore 
determined  upon.  An  incision  was  made  along 
the  basis  of  the  jaw,  from  a  short  distance  in 
front  of  the  right  masseter  muscle  to  the  corre- 
sponding point  on  the  left  side.  The  exposed 
bone  was  divided  with  a  saw  and  cutting  forceps, 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  angle  of  the  wound, 
and  the  insulated  portion  removed.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  portion  remaining  on  the  right 
side,  which  had  somewhat  descended  from  the 
loss  of  the  support  of  the  central  part,  was  re- 
moved without  difficulty.  At  the  end  of  three 
weeks  the  remaining  segment  was  taken  away. 
After  the  cure,  the  patient  was  able  to  masticate 
aolid  food  with  the  aid  of  the  tongue,  which  rubs 
IOC 


the  morsel  against  the  upper  teeth ;  but,  as  there 
is  no  reproduction  of  bone,  the  lower  teeth  are 
almost  useless,  and  they  do  not  meet  the  upper. 
(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxi.,  art.  17.)— C.] 

[LUMBAR  ABSCESS.  The  symptoms  are 
conmionly  of  the  following  kind  :  pain  in  the  lum 
bar  region,  shooting  to  the  groin  and  thigh,  and 
stiffness  and  pain  in  the  course  of  the  spine,  which 
symptoms  are  exasperated  by  extension  of  the 
thigh.  The  patient  cannot  stand  well  on  the  foot, 
and  either  limps  in  walking,  or  cannot  walk  with- 
out stooping.  Any  effort  causes  an  increase  of 
pain.  Sometimes  the  inguinal  glands  are  enlar 
ged.  According  to  Dr.  Kyll,  of  Wesel,  the  dis- 
ease admits  of  being  discriminated  from  others, 
even  in  its  earliest  stage,  by  the  following  cir- 
cumstances :  the  patient  cannot  walk  in  the  up- 
right position  ;  he  always  leans  a  little  forward  ; 
he  can  only  straighten  himself  to  a  certain  point, 
and  he  is  stopped  by  a  tearing  pain,  which  is  felt 
at  the  same  instant  in  the  groin  and  loins.  The 
patient  can  go  up  stairs  more  easily  than  he  can 
come  down,  because,  in  the  latter  movement,  he 
is  obUged  to  hold  himself  up.  These  symptoms 
are  usually  preceded  for  several  weeks,  or  even 
months,  by  dull  pain  in  the  lumbar  region. 

Lumbar  abscess  may  be  mistaken  for  rheuraa 
tism,  affections  of  the  kidney,  coxalgia,  lumbago, 
hemorrhoidal  pains,  glandular  swellings,  and  her- 
nia. I  have  known  the  latter  mistake  frequently 
made  when  the  abscess  had  formed  a  small  swell- 
ing below  Poupart's  ligament.  The  points  of 
difference  are  noticed  in  the  article  Hernia. 

I  have  attended  several  patients,  each  of  whom 
had  a  double  lumbar  abscess.  •  Two  such  cases 
were  lately  under  me  in  University  College  Hos- 
pital, and  ultimately  recovered.  In  the  same  hos 
pital  we  have  seen  patients  whose  thighs  were 
drawn  into  complete  contact  with  the  belly  from 
the  effects  of  lumbar  abscess ;  yet  after  the  dis- 
charge of  the  matter,  the  limbs  gradually  resumed 
their  proper  position  and  use.  The  lumbar  ab- 
scess is  sometimes  connected  with  diseased  ver- 
tebrae, which  may  either  be  a  cause  or  an  effect 
of  the  collection  of  matter.  The  disease,  how- 
ever, is  frequently  unattended  with  this  compli- 
cation. 

Chronic  abscesses  perpetually  form  in  the  loins 
without  vertebral  disease,  and  get  well  with  ordi- 
nary care.  {Mayo,  Outlines  of  Human  Pathology, 
p.  124.) 

The  practice  of  opening  abscesses  connected 
with  the  larger  joints  is  considered  by  Dr.  M'Dow- 
el  to  be,  in  general,  decidedly  objectionable ;  but, 
says  he,  "  when  we  consider  the  fatal  consequen- 
ces which  may  result  from  the  unchecked  prog- 
ress of  the  deep  iliac  abscess,  and  take  into  the 
account  the  very  great  sufferings  of  the  patient 
from  pressure  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve  audits 
filaments,  I  believe  this  to  be  a  case  in  which  sur- 
gical interference  is  called  for.  The  puncturing 
of  this  abscess,  however,  requires  much  caution. 
In  superficial  purulent  collections  in  the  ihac  fos- 
sa, the  peritoneum  is  detached,  and  pushed  up- 
ward and  inward  sufficiently  to  permit  the  incis- 
ion above  Poupart's  ligament  being  made  with  per- 
fect safety :  not  so  in  the  deep  collections ;  there 
is  then  no  separation  of  the  peritoneum,  and  the 
opening  must  be  made  below  Poupart's  ligament, 
and,  of  course,  with  great  caution."  (See  M' Dow- 
el, in  Dublin  Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  vol.  iv.,  p.  13.) 
Sir  Astley  Cooper's  doctrine  respecting  the  prac 
tice  of  opening  abscesses  connected  with  large 
joints,  I  have  noticed  in  the  article  Joints,  Dis 
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[MELANOSIS,  derived  from  fitXas,  black,  is  a 
term  employed  to  signify  substances,  occasion- 
ally developed  in  or  upon  the  textures  of  the 
animal  body,  and  characterized  by  their  black 
colour. 

Although  references  to  melanosis  of  the  lungs 
and  liver  may  be  traced  in  the  writings  of  Bone- 
tus,  Morgagni,  and  Haller,  the  first  very  care- 
ful descriptions  of  the  disease  were  given  by 
MM.  Dupuytren,  Bayle,  and  Laennec.  The 
name  of  melanosis,  which  was  first  adopted  by 
Laennec,  who  published  the  earliest  particular 
account  of  the  disease  (see  Bulletin  de  la  Soc. 
de  VEcole  de  Med.  1806.  No.  2),  is  still  generally 
retained.  Professor  Carswell  uses  the  term  me- 
lanoma. Our  knowledge  of  the  disease  has  been 
of  late  years  much  extended  by  the  researches 
of  Breschet,  Trousseau,  Leblanc,  Carswell,  and 
some  eminent  veterinary  surgeons  in  France. 

Under  the  title  of  melanoma,  Dr.  Carswell  in- 
cludes all  melanotic  formations,  black  discolor- 
ations,  or  products,  described  by  Laennec  and 
other  authors  ;  but,  for  the  purpose  of  marking 
the  difference  in  their  nature,  he  arranges  them 
in  two  groups  ;  the  first  being  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  true  melanosis  ;  the  second  by 
that  01  spurious  melanosis.  "  Thus,  (says  he,) 
■when  these  formations  or  products  depend  (as 
is  the  case  with  some  of  them)  on  a  change 
taking  place  in  that  jproduct  of  secretion,  whence 
the  natural  colour  of  certain  parts  of  the  body  is 
derived,  or,  in  other  words^  when  they  constitute 
■what  is  called  an  idiopathic  disease,!  shall  con- 
sider them  as  belonging  to  the  first  group ;  and 
■\vhen,  as  in  the  case  with  others,  (they  originate 
in  the  accumulation  of  a  carbonaceous  substance 
introduced  into  the  body  from  without,  the  ac- 
tion of  chemical  agents  on  the  blood,  or  the  stag- 
nation of  this  fluid,)  I  shall  include  them  m 
the  second  group.  There  are  several  black 
discolorations,  which  might  also  have  been  in- 
eluded  in  the  present  systematic  arrangement, 
such  as  those  observed  m  tissues  affected  with 
mortification,  that  have  been  subjected  to  the 
action  of  intense  heat,  or  powerful  escharotics 
of  various  kinds  ;  but  as  they  have  never  been 
confounded  with  any  of  the  forms  of  melanosis, 
I  shall  not  take  any  further  notice  of  them  in 
this  place."  Dr.  Carswell  then  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe, 1 .  True  m^lanosvi,  of  which  there  is  only 
one  kind.  2.  Spurious  melanosis,  of  which  there 
are  three  kinds: — 1.  From  the  mtroduction  of 
carbonaceous  matter.  2.  From  the  action  of 
chemical  agents  on  the  blood  ;  and  3.  From  stag- 
nation of  the  blood.  (See  Illustrations  of  the 
Elementary  Forms  of  Difease,  Fasc.  on  Melano- 
ma.) According  to  Dr.  CarswelPs  definition, 
true  melanosis  consists  in  the  formation  of  a  mor- 
bid, unorganized  product  of  secretion  of  a  deep 
brown  or  black  colour,  and  the  form  and  consis- 
tence of  which  present  considerable  variety, 
solely  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  external 
agents. 

Melanosis  is  more  frequently  observed  in  the 
cellular  tissue  than  any  other,  and  perhaps  it  is 
in  consequence  of  that  tissue  entering  inlo  all 
the  common  structures  and  organs  of  the  hody^ 
that  melanosis  is  sometimes  noticed  in  most  of 
them.  Thus,  Andral  describes  examples  of  me- 
lanotic formations  in  a  great  number  of  the  ele- 


mentary tissues,  where  it  may  either  exist  singly, 
or  in  union  with  other  organic  disease.  (See 
Precis  d'Anai.  Pathol,  t.  i.  p.  459.)  Melanotic 
productions  may  also  be  met  with  simultaneous- 
ly in  various  textures  and  organs.  M.  Martin 
Solon  relates  the  case  of  a  woman,  in  whose 
right  inguinal  glands,  thighs,  and  breasts,  me- 
lanotic tumours  had  formed.  (See  Diet,  de  Med. 
et  de  Chir.  Pratique,  t.  xi.)  M.  Alibert  gives 
another  case,  where  the  skin,  different  regions 
of  the  cellular  tissue,  the  mediastinum,  the 
mesentery,  omentum,  many  lymphatic  glands, 
the  thyroid  gland,  and  the  lungs,  all  contained 
melanotic  deposites. 

In  the  cellular  tissue,  the  most  frequent  seat 
of  true  melanosis,  the  melanotic  matter  is  form- 
ed after  the  manner  of  secretion,  accumulates  in 
the  cells  of  that  structure,  and  gradually  acquires 
the  form  of  tumours  of  various  sizes.  A  similar 
mode  of  formation  is  still  more  conspicuous  in 
loose  cellular  tissue,  and  particularly  on  the  sur- 
faces of  serous  membranes,  like  tnose  of  the 
pleura  and  peritoneum. 

The  next  variety,  noticed  by  Professor  Cars- 
well  in  the  seat  and  mode  of  formation  of  me- 
lanotic matter,  is  that  of  its  deposite  in  the  sub- 
stance or  molecular  structure  of  organs,  after 
the  manner  of  nutrition.  Lastly,  he  adverts  to 
the  detection  of  melanotic  matter  in  the  blood, 
chiefly  that  contained  in  the  venous  capillaries, 
and  under  circumstances  which  prove,  that  it 
must  have  been  formed  in  these  vessels.  (See 
Illustrations  of  the  Elem.  Forms  of  Lis.  Fasc.  on 
Melanoma.) 

There  are  four  varieties  of  true  melanosis. 
(Sec  Andral. Precis  d^Anat.  Pathol.,  t.  ii.p.446.) 
The  following  names  have  been  applied  to 
them  : — 

1.  The  punctiform  ([melanose  infiltree)  is  that 
in  which  the  melanotic  matter  presents  itself  in 
minute  points  or  dots  in  the  texture  of  an  organ. 
It  is  principally  noticed  in  the  lungs  and  liver. 

2.  Tuberiform  melanosis  (concretions  melan- 
iques,  melanose  en  masse)  is  the  most  common 
variety  of  it,  and  is  occasionally  met  with  in 
most  of  tlie  organs  of  the  body,  and  sometimes 
on  the  surfaces  of  serous  membranes.  "  In  the 
former  situation  (says  Dr.  Carswell)  the  tu- 
mours are  generally  globular,  and  in  the  latter 
not  unfrequently  pyriform.  They  are  most  fre- 
quently found  smgie  in  organs,  and  aggregated 
in  cellular  and  adipous  tissues,  and  have,  pcr- 
liaps,  never  been  found  limited  to  one  organ,  the 
deposition  of  the  melanotic  matter  tal'ing  place 
simultaneously  or  successively  in  a  great  niajiy 
organs,  or  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  tlic  dilfiTcnt 
regions  of  the  body.  The  melanotic  tumours 
are  most  numerous  in  the  cellular  and  udijjous 
tissues,  and  from  their  aggregation  produce  lo- 
bulatea  or  irregularly  shaju'd  iii.i-  '  '^t 
bulk."  Melanotic  tumours  arc  Mini.  !• 
cd  by  cysts,  but  more  frequently  li  \  '^ 
(See  Andral,  Anat.  Pathol,  t.  i.  p.  lol,)  but  are 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  texture  m  wliioh 
they  are  jjroduced.  Laennec,  indeed,  divided 
melanosis  into  the  .iicystcd,  and  non-eney«t(Mj. 
According  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  CurswcH, 
melan..sis  is  pcrh.ii.s  never  found  mcysU'd  m 
eompoiui-l  tissues,  (ir  onfans,  as  the  lirain,  lungs, 
liver,  and  kidneys  ;  whereas  it  is  alwnv»  uo  m 
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the  cellular  and  adipous  tissues,  and  sometimes 
on  the  surface  of  serous  membranes. 

3.  Stratiform  melanosis  (melanose  membrani- 
forme)  is  represented  by  Dr.  Carswell  to  be 
formed  only  on  free  surfaces,  though  M.  Blandin 
states,  that  it  is  occasionally  produced  on  the 
adherent  surfaces  of  serous  membranes.  As  the 
name  leads  us  to  understand,  the  melanotic  mat- 
ter is  deposited  in  the  form  of  strata,  or  layers, 
or  of  a  pseudo-membrane.  Its  consistence  gen- 
erally resembles  that  of  jelly,  and  is  enclosed 
either  in  a  soft  spongy  cellular  tissue,  or  fine 
transparent  serous  membrane  of  new  formation, 
so  that,  when  pressed,  it  I'eels  pulpy,  but  is  not 
removed  by  the  finger,  or  a  scalpel  passed  over 
it,  unless  some  force  is  employed. 

4.  Liquiform,  or  fluid  Melanosis,  was  not  de- 
scribed by  Laennec,  which,  as  Andral  remarked, 
is  not  surprising,  inasmuch  as  he  regarded  me- 
lanosis as  a  tissue  or  texture,  M.  Breschet  has 
applied  this  name  to  certain  liquids  of  a  dark 
colour,  which  seemed  to  him  to  arise  from  mor- 
bid secretion.  In  some  individuals,  M.  Andral 
found  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  after  chronic 

fieritonitis,  a  black  fluid  which  he  regards  as 
iquiform  melanosis.  Dr.  Carswell  remarks,  that 
'•  the  appearance  of  true  melanosis  in  a  liquid 
form  has  in  general  been  confined  to  natural  or 
accidental  serous  cavities.  Among  the  former, 
the  cavities  of  the  pleura  and  peritoneum  furnish 
almost  the  only  examples  in  which  the  liquid 
melanotic  matter  has  been  observed,  and  that 
too  in  very  small  quantity.  I  have  never  seen 
it  in  man  as  a  product  of  secretion,  but  have  met 
with  it  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  me- 
lanotic tumours,  and  the  effusion  of  their  con- 
tents into  serous  cavities,  the  walls  of  which 
they  had  perforated,  Tne  accidental  serous 
cavities,  in  which  it  has  been  foundj  are  those 
which  constitute  cysts,  particularly  in  the  ova- 
ries." MM.  Trousseau  and  Le  Blanc  met  with 
a  fibrous  cyst,  as  large  as  the  fist,  situated  above 
the  kidneys  of  a  horse,  and  containing  about 
eight  ounces  of  black  liquid. 

Breschet,  Andral,  and  Cruveilhicr,  in  describ- 
ing liquiform  melanosis  on  mucous  surfaces,  es- 
pecially that  of  the  stomach,  have  confounded  it 
with  the  black  discoloration  of  efi'used  blood, 
produced  by  tlie  action  of  the  gastric  juice  upon 
It, — (Carswell.) 

The  largest  melanotic  masses  are  found  in  the 
loose  cellular  tissue  behind  the  peritoneum,  and 
these  are  always  composed  of  many  smaller 
ones.  The  largest  single  tumours  are  noticed 
in  the  liver.  In  the  horse,  masses  of  true  mela- 
nosis have  been  found  in  the  former  situation, 
weighing  from  twenty  to  forty  pounds.  (Id.) 
It  is  further  explained  by  Dr.  Carswell,  that  the 
consistence  of  true  melanosis  is  determined  by 
the  texture  and  form  of  the  part  in  which  it  is 
deposited.  "  Thus,  it  is  never  found  solid  in 
serous  cavities,  for  the  plain  reason,  that  its  dif- 
fusion is  not  limited  by  dense  unyielding  tissues. 
Even  in  tumours  attached  to  the  serous  covering 
of  these  cavities,  it  is  for  the  same  reason  either 
perfectly  fluid,  or  not  more  dense  than  animal 
jelly.  Loose  cellular  tissue  is  also  occasionally 
filled  with  the  black  matter  in  a  fluid  state. 
In  the  dense  texture  of  the  cutis,  on  the  contra- 
ry, even  the  smallest  tumours  may  be  as  hard 
as  cartilage,  and  are  generally  as  firm  as  the 
pancreas.  In  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  in  the 
Drain,  the  melanotic  tumour  acquires  only  a  me- 
dium degree  of  consistence,  although  it  is  gen- 
erally firmer  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  in 
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consequence  of  the  capsule  of  the  glands  acting 
as  a  compressing  cause. 

Melanotic  tumours  are  susceptible  of  a  soften, 
ing  process,  especially  when  situated  near  the 
surface.  The  skin  becomes  thin,  ulcerates,  and 
a  fishy  blackish  matter,  characterizing  the  dis- 
ease, is  discharged.  This  is  what  M.  Blandin 
saw  take  place  in  an  old  woman,  who  was  after- 
wards admitted  into  La  Salpetriere,  and  whose 
case  is  recorded  by  M.  Breschet.  (See  Magen- 
die,  Journ.  de  Physiologie  Experim.,  t.  i.  p.  354.) 

Melanotic  tumours,  attacked  by  ulceration,  or 
the  knife,  pour  out  blood  as  well  as  a  blackish 
fluid.  They  may  also  throw  out  granulations, 
suppurate  and  heal,  as  was  exemplified  in  the 
horse  operated  upon  by  M.  Damoiseau,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  were  published  by  M.  Trous- 
seau. (Archives,  Juin,  1828,  p.  180.)  In  ordina- 
ry cases,  melanosis  is  not  productive  of  much 
disorder  in  the  economy.  In  the  liver  and  tho 
cellular  tissue  it  may  attain  an  enormous  mag- 
nitude without  giving  rise,  during  life,  to  the 
slightest  functional  disturbance  leading  to  the 
suspicion  of  its  existence,  provided  it  does  not 
cause  any  mechanical  oppression.  When  me- 
lanotic tumours  exhibit  any  inflammatory  action, 
or  disposition  to  hemorrhage,  it  is  the  cellular 
tissue  in  their  structure  that  is  the  seat  of  those 
changes,  just  as  it  is  the  seat  of  cancer  which 
sometimes  invades  melanotic  tumours.  (Blan- 
din, in  Did.  de  Med.  et  de  Chir.,  t.  xi.  p.  392.) 

Dr.  Carswell  and  M,  Andral  differ  from  Laen- 
nec in  believing  the  melanotic  matter  to  be  de- 
posited first  in  a  fluid  state,  and  afterwards  to 
acquire  greater  consistence  from  the  cellular 
tissue  in  which  it  becomes  enveloped.  At  an 
indefinite  period  of  its  formation,  however,  Dr. 
Carswell  admits  that  the  solid  melanotic  tumour 
loses  its  consistence,  and  softens ;  yet  this 
change  does  not  appear  to  him  nor  to  M.  Andral, 
as  it  did  to  Laennec,  (Pr6cis  d^Anat.  Pathol.,  t. 
i.  p.  450,)  to  be  a  vital  process,  originating  in 
tlie  melanotic  matter  itself,  but  to  depend  upon 
the  destruction  of  tissues,  which  surround,  or 
arc  contained  in,  the  melanotic  tumour,  and  upon 
the  simultaneous  effusion  of  serosity.  Inflam- 
mation rarely  accompanies  the  softening  process, 
and,  when  ulceration  and  sloughing  occur,  they 
appear  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  melanotic 
matter  compressing  or  obliterating  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  tissues  in  which  it  is  contained. 
(Carswell,  Op.  cit.) 

The  texture  of  the  melanotic  matter  is  homoge- 
neous, void  of  smell,  opaque,  and  a  fluid  exudes 
from  it,  which  stains  the  fingers  black  ;  and  it 
is  not  itself  organized.  In  vain  (says  M.  An- 
dral) should  we  look  for  any  trace  of  organiza- 
tion. It  is  merely  a  homogeneous  substance, 
sometimes  divided  into  lobules,  or  layers,  by 
cellular  tissue,  which  pervades  it,  without  be- 
longing to  it.  There  are  neither  cavities,  areo- 
la2.  nor  fibres  in  it:  no  vessel,  no  nerve,  is  dis- 
tributed in  it.  No  characters  exist  entitling  it 
to  be  called  a  texture. 

As  Professor  Carswell  observes,  "  when  a 
number  of  melanotic  tunaours  are  grouped  to- 
gether, they  are  included  in  a  common  capsule, 
and  separated  from  one  another  by  their  respec- 
tive coverings  and  portions  of  cellular  tissue, 
contained  in  the  angular  spaces  sometimes  left 
between  them.  It  is  in  these  filamentous  and 
cellular  tissues  alone,  that  blood-vessels  or 
nerves  are  to  be  seen.  Minute  arteries  and  veins 
may  be  observed  ramifying  in  both,  but  they 
never  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  these  tissues. 
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Large  branches,  and  even  trunks  of  arteries  and 
veins  are  sometimes  found  passing  over  the  sur- 
face, or  included  in  the  aggregated  masses  of 
melanotic  tumours."  (See  CarsweWs  Elem. 
Forms  of  Dis.  Fasc.  on  Melanoma.) 

With  respect  to  the  chemical  composition  of 
melanosis,  M.  Thenard  detected  carbon  in  it ; 
M.  Clarion,  albumen  and  a  peculiar  black  colour- 
ing matter;  and  M.  Barruel  ascertained,  that 
this  last  is  analogous  to  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  blood.  He  also  made  out  the  presence  of 
a  particular  modification  of  fibrine  in  it,  and  the 
existence  of  phosphate  of  iron  in  it ;  elementary- 
ingredients  also  in  the  blood.  M.  Foy  made  a 
comparative  analysis  of  medullary  or  encepha- 
loid,  scirrhous,  and  melanotic  formations,  and 
he  detected  in  these  different  substances  albu- 
men, fibrine,  and  salts,  the  basis  of  which  were 
soda,  potassa,  lime,  and  oxyde  of  iron,  in  rather 
less  proportion  in  the  two  first  formations  than 
in  melanosis ;  and  in  this  latter  a  highly  car- 
bonized principle,  composing  nearly  one  third 
of  it.  Tnose  various  researches  thus  all  tend 
to  prove  a  close  analogy  between  the  elements 
of  melanosis  and  those  of  the  blood. 

Melanosis  is  not  restricted  to  man.  It  is  more 
frequently  noticed  in  white  and  gray  horses  than 
in  those  of  any  other  colour ;  MM.  Rodet  and 
Breschet  have  met  with  it  also  in  horses  of  a 
light  bay  colour  ;  and  dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  mice, 
and  rats,  are  all  subject  to  it.  In  horses,  mela- 
notic swellings  form  especially  under  the  tail, 
and  thence  extend  to  a  greater  or  lesser  distance 
within  the  pelvis.  They  may  often  be  removed 
from  this  situation  with  success. 

Though  melanosis  may  occur  at  any  period 
of  lifcj  and  even  in  the  foetus,  as  a  melanotic 
formation  on  the  cerebellum  exemplified  in  a 
preparation  in  University  College  Museum  would 
tend  to  prove,  yet  it  is  more  common  in  adults 
and  aged  persons  than  very  young  individuals. 

Melanosis  was  regarded  by  Laennec  as  a  spe- 
cies of  cancer.  {Auscult.,  t.  ii.  p.  33.)  But  in 
its  appearance  and  progress,  it  is  very  different 
from  tne  latter.  The  white  resplendent  hue  and 
the  lardaceous  texture  of  scirrhus,  which  yields 
a  grating  noise  as  the  knife  passes  through  it, 
present  no  resemblance  to  melanosis.  The  lan- 
cinating pains  of  cancer ;  the  characters  of  the 
encephaloid  tumour ;  the  tendency  of  these  for- 
mations to  be  reproduced  after  having  been  ex- 
tirpated ;  the  hectic  fever  and  other  derangements 
of  the  health  to  which  they  give  rise ;  are  cir- 
cumstances sufficiently  marlcing  the  differences 
between  melanosis  and  cancer.  The  only  ex- 
amples likely  to  have  occasioned  such  mistake, 
are  those  in  which  melanosis  and  cancer  are 
united  together.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
tubercular  disease.  The  carcine  mclanee  of  Ali- 
bert,  and  the  cancer  anthracine  of  Jurine,  seem 
to  have  differed  from  simple  melanosis  in  tlieir 
tendency  to  be  reproduced  in  other  parts  after 
extirpation,  and  in  their  disposition  to  soften  and 
be  accompanied  by  ulceration,  and  all  the  evils 
peculiar  to  cancerous  diseases.  At  all  events, 
inen,  it  would  seem  as  if  there  are  modifications 
of  melanosis,  which  are  of  malignant  character, 
whether  we  adopt  the  doctrine  or  not,  that  they 
are  combinations  of  cancer  and  melanosis  to- 
gcther. 

The  fact  of  melanosis  taking  place  cliirfly  in 
white,  gray,  or  light  bay  horses,  is  a  curious  one, 
seeming  to  prove  that  the  black  matter  of  lliis 
accidental  production  is  deposited  in  internal  or- 
gans, as  it  were,  in  consequence  of  such  colour- 


ing matter  not  being  secreted  by  the  skin.  Per- 
haps, however,  as  M.  Andral  observes,  there  has 
been  too  much  disposition  to  generalize  on  this 
point ;  for  M.  Rodet  has  published  instances  of 
melanosis  in  horses  of  all  coloiu-s.  (See  Anat. 
Pathol.,  t.  i.  p.  475  ;  and  Rodet,  in  Journ.  de  Med. 
Veterinaire,  par  M.  Dupuy,  t.  ii.  p.  273.) 

Simple  melanosis  is  not  of  itselt  dangerous :  it 
causes  no  particular  disturbance  of  the  health, 
unless  from  its  size  it  happen  to  press  upon  or- 
gans and  produce  functional  disturbance.  It  may 
also  be  combined  with  cancer,  or  it  may  be  at- 
tended with  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the 
texture,  directly  connected  with  it.  By  its 
pressure  on  important  vessels,  it  may  also  give 
rise  to  dropsy. 

Surgery  possesses  no  means  of  dispersing  a 
melanotic  tumour,  the  only  plan  of  cure  being 
that  of  removing  the  new  production  with  a  knife. 
The  practicableness  ancf  propriety  of  this  will 
depend  upon  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  inconveniences  experienced  from 
it.— C] 

[MYOTOMY.  The  honour  of  being  the  first 
surgeon  in  America,  who  performed  myotomy, 
as  it  maybe  contradistinguished  from  tenotomy, 
for  the  removal  of  deformity  in  a  limb,  belongs 
to  Professor  Paul  F.  Eve,  of  Augusta,  Geo.  The 
case  will  be  found  reported  in  the  South  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jour.,  for  1838  ;  and  consisted  in  the  suc- 
cessful division  of  the  Adductor  Longus  Fcmoris, 
for  deformity  and  consequent  loss  of  motion  in 
tlie  thigh.  The  incision  was  made  along  the 
internal  edge  of  the  muscle,  commencing  at  the 
pubis,  and  extending  in  a  similar  direction  five 
inches,  and  the  muscle  was  then  divided  about 
three  inches  below  its  origin  from  the  pubis. 
For  the  details  and  subsequent  treatment,  I  have 
no  space,  but  the  success  of  the  operation  was 
complete.  (See  Tenotomy,  Wry  Neck,  &c.,  in 
the  Appendix.) 

In  Europe  the  division  of  the  muscles  has 
been  practised  of  late  for  the  reduction  of  long 
standing  dislocations,  and  for  removing  dis- 
tortions of  the  spine.  The  trapezius,  rhom- 
boides,  levator  anguli  scapulae,  sacro  lumbalis, 
and  longissimus  dorsi,  have  been  subjected  to 
myotomy.  Some  of  these  sections  have  been 
made  in  America,  prompted  by  the  success  of 
M.  Guerin,  of  Paris,  but  I  am  not  informed  of 
the  results.  Dr.  Flint,  of  Louisville,  in  his 
Notes  on  Druitt's  Vade  Mecum,  lately  reprinted 
by  Lea  and  Blanchard,  of  Philadelphia,  severely 
censures  these  barbarous  operations,  and  applies 
to  these  Mr.D.'s  own  epithet,  in  relerence  to  the 
myotomy  employed  in  cases  of  stammering,which 
he  denominates,   "  muscle-cutting-gonc-mad." 

Dr.  Mutter,  of  Philadelphia,  has  lately  divided 
the  adductor  and  the  pectineus  muscles  in  a 
lady,  who  for  nine  years  had  been  defc  mod  and 
crippled  by  their  permanent  contraction.  The 
operation  has  been  successful,  and  the  lady  is 
enabled  to  Avalk  without  crutches. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Scliinidt,  of  New  York,  has  cured  a 
case  of  immobility  of  the  lower  jaw,  by  the 
subcutaneous  division  of  the  massetcr  muscle, 
after  the  instrument  employed  by  Dr.  Mott,  for 
opening  the  mouth  in  anah)ffous  cases,  had  been 
repeatedly  used  without  success.    The  case  was 
one  which  was  dependant  upon  a  contrnrtion  nnd 
rigidity  oi  one  ot  tlic  massetcrs.  m 
upon  ulcerated  son'  ilirout,  and  h;i'l 
twelve  years.     Dr.  ("arnochan,  of  Hi 
formed  a  similar  operation,  but  a  trm- ;uu  h)  losu 
of  the  joint  prevented  its  success. -Kk^k.] 
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[NECROSIS.  Dr.  Alex.  E.  Hosack  has  a 
^aper  in  the  Amer.  Journal  of  Med.  Sciences, 
for  1831,  on  the  application  of  the  actual  cautery 
in  various  diseases,  from  which  it  appears,  that 
in  the  forming  state  of  necrosis,  and  when  mat- 
ter is  established  under  the  periosteum,  so  as  to 
denude  it,  this  surgeon  adopts  the  practice  of  lay- 
ing open  the  tumour  so  as  to  completely  expose 
the  bone,  or  so  much  of  it  as  is  involved,  and 
then  applying  the  actual  cautery  at  a  white 
heat,  searing  the  surface  thus  exposed.  Dr. 
Hosack  has  treated  several  cases  m  this  way 
with  entire  success. — Reese.] 

[NEURALGIA.  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  the  treatment  of 
neuralgia,  and  reports  as  follows  : 

Supra-orbitary  nerve  divided  in  two  cases 
with  success ;  the  infra-orbitary  nerve  divided 
fifteen  times,  and  in  six  cases  it  succeeded  ;  the 
facial  nerve  divided  twice  without  success  ;  and 
once  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  which  re- 
moved the  disease. — Reese.] 

[NEUROMA,  or  Neurotic  Tumours.  Pro- 
fessor Parker,  of  New  York,  has  distinguished 
three  varieties. 

1st.  A  very  small  tumour  in  or  directly  under 
the  skin,  and  seeming  to  occupy  the  very  ex- 
tremities of  the  nervous  filaments.  They  are 
very  painful,  especially  if  touched  or  handled, 
and  require  excision. 

2d.  Occupying  the  trunk  of  a  large  nerve. 
He  has  lately  removed  one  from  the  ulnar  nerve, 
just  above  the  internal  condyle,  which  had  at- 
tained the  size  of  a  pullet's  egg,  haying  sub- 
sisted for  several  years.  It  was  attributed  to 
repeated  blows  received  upon  the  nerve  where 
Lt  passes  over  the  olecranon.  None  of  the 
original  filaments  could  be  traced  in  the  tumour 
or  upon  its  surface,  having  changed  into  a  pulpy 
^ass,  contained  within  the  thickened  and  dis- 
.ended  neurolema. 

3d.  This  variety  is  found  upon  the  end  of 
Uumps,  and  is  the  source  of  the  acute  pain 
liometimes  so  afflicting  after  amputation. 

Mr.  Cooper's  article  on  this  subject  is  entire- 
y  new,  and  is  worthy  of  attention. — Reese.] 

Neuroma,  (from  vevpov  a  nerve,)  a  term 
jriginally  employed  by  Odier  to  signify  a  tu- 
^liour  formed  in  or  upon  a  nervous  trunk.  This 
subject  has  been  ably  investigated  by  Mr.  Wood, 
the  results  of  whose  researches  are  published  in 
the  Edinb.  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  iii.  part  2. 
Tumours,  connected  with  nfcrves,  are  subject  to 
much  variety.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the 
swelling  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  cyst,  filled 
with  a  fluid,  as  exemplified  in  the  case  operated 
upon,  and  reported  by  Cheselden.  In  other 
instances,  it  is  in  part  solid,  and  in  part  fluid : 
more  frequently  it  is  solid  throughout,  In  one 
of  the  cases  detailed  by  Mr.  Wood,  the  tumour 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  a  firm  membranous 
cyst,  containing  a  thick  fluid  ;  in  three  others,  it 
consisted  partly  of  fluid,  and  partly  of  a  solid 
substance  •,  and,  in  twenty,  it  was  entirely  of  a 
solid  texture.  The  consistence,  colour,  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  solid  part  difier  in  diflerent  cases  ; 
and  sometimes  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  same 
tumour.  In  some  instances,  the  whole  mass  is 
very  firm  and  hard,  of  a  whitish,  or  yellowish 
colour,  and  of  a  fibro-cartilaginous  appearance, 
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harder  than  a  nerve,  and  rather  more  shining. 
The  fibres  run  generally  in  a  longitudinal  direc- 
tion, but  are  not  always  parallel,  and  the  inter- 
stices of  them  were  observed  by  Mr.  Wood  to  b« 
filled  up  by  the  substance  oi  the  tumour.  la 
other  cases,  one  part  of  the  mass  is  solid,  of  a 
reddish  colour,  and  steatomatous  appearance  j 
and,  in  another  part,  there  are  cells  of  a  larger  or 
smaller  size,  some  empty,  others  containing 
either  fluid,  or  a  softish  medullary  substance. 
Occasionally  small  lobes  are  met  with,  all  dis- 
tinct, but  closely  pressed  together.  In  almost  all 
cases,  Mr.  Wood  observed  a  firm  sac,  more  or 
less  dense,  and  of  a  shining  appearance,  not  un- 
like tendon,  and  seemingly  formed  in  part  or  en- 
tirely of  diseased  neurilema.  In  some  cases,  the 
sac  is  loosely  attached  to  the  contained  parts  by  a 
thin  cellular  substance  ;  in  others,  it  is  firmly  in- 
corporated with  them ;  and  sometimes  it  is  at- 
tached to,  or  partially  covered  with  muscular 
fibres.  The  nerve  itself  is  sometimes  sound 
where  it  enters  and  comes  out  of  the  tumour ;  but 
more  frequently  it  is  thickened,  and  now  and 
then  reddened.  The  nerve  may  often  be  traced 
to  the  surface  of  the  diseased  part,  and  some  of 
its  fasciculi  even  into  the  substance,  or  sac  of  the 
tumour.  When,  however,  the  swelling  is  very 
large,  none  of  the  nervous  fibres  can  be  traced 
from  the  trunk  above  to  that  below  the  tumour. 
The  circumstance  of  the  disease  afiecting  only  a 
certain  number  of  the  fibres  of  the  nerve,  seems 
to  Mr.  Wood  to  account  for  the  complete  power 
of  sensation  and  motion,  often  retained  in  the 
limb  beyond  the  tumour.  That  part  of  the  nerve 
does  continue  adequate  to  its  functions,  when 
another  part  of  it  is  much  diseased,  is  proved  by 
the  efiect  of  dividing  the  nervous  trunk  in  the 
operation  for  the  removal  of  tlie  tumour,  when 
the  sensation  and  power  of  motion,  which  had 
previously  been  little  impaired,  became  instant- 
ly destroyed,  or  much  dimhiished.  (See  Wood, 
in  Edinb.  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  iii.) 

The  pressure  of  a  neuroma  may  give  rise  to 
local  pain  and  numbness,  and,  in  some  instances, 
it  has  been  Icnown  to  occasion  convulsions  ana 
epilepsy.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Portal,  a  wo- 
man was  freed  from  epileptic  attacks  by  the  re- 
moval of  a  tumour,  which  had  formed  on  one  of 
the  nerves  of  the  thumb. 

The  generality  of  neuromatous  swellings  do 
not  seem  to  be  oi  a  cancerous  nature ;  ''  first,  be- 
cause however  large  the  diseased  mass  is,  or 
however  long  it  may  have  existed,  the  contiguous 
textures,  and  more  particularly  the  skin,  do  not 
become  affected  with  disease  of  a  malignant 
kind  ;  and,  secondly,  because  there  seems  to  be 
no  tendency  to  a  return  of  the  complaint  after 
it  has  once  ueen  removed  by  operation."  (  Wood, 
ib.) 

We  know  from  the  history  of  medullary  can- 
cer, however,  and  especially  from  the  history  of 
this  disease,  as  it  presents  itself  in  the  eye,  that 
the  nerves  may  be  the  seat  of  it.  Now  and  then 
a  neuroma  is  met  with  exhibiting  a  brainlike  and 
bloody  substance.  Mr.  Liston  removed  from  a 
middle-aged  and  healthy-looking  man  a  tumour, 
which  had  occupied  the  popliteal  space  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  It  was  growing  rapidly,  had 
attained  the  size  of  a  cricket-ball,  and  was  se- 
riously impeding  the  motions  of  the  limb.  On  the 
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rtissection,  the  tibial  nerve  was  found  intimately 
connected  with  it,  the  fibrillas  stretched  over  its 
sheath  entering  into,  and  being  mixed  with  the 
substance  of  the  growth.  The  nerve  was  cut 
above  and  below,  and  the  whole  mass  extirpated, 
broken,  and  entire.  During  the  stay  of  the  man 
in  the  hospital,  a  tumour  was  detected  on  the 
front  of  the  thigh  of  the  same  limb ;  here  an 
inflammatory  swelling  took  place^  and  suppu- 
jrated.  It  was  opened,  but  the  origmal  lump  did 
not  disperse.  Within  six  months  after  the  heal- 
ing  of  the  wound  in  the  ham,  the  patient  returned 
with  an  enormously  swollen  limb,  and  a  large 
elastic  morbid  mass  in  the  bacK  part  of  it. 
A  bleeding  fungus  protruded  ;  and  the  disease 
was  soon  fatal.  The  original  tumour,  now  in 
Mr.  Liston's  collection,  is  soft  and  bloody  ;  but 
that  on  the  fore-part  of  the  thigh  was  fibrinous, 
ovoid^  larger  than  a  hen's  egg;,  and  involved  the 
anterior  crural  nerve.  The  diseased  structure, 
which  had  been  reproduced  in  the  popliteal 
space,  had  all  the  characters  of  fungus  hsema- 
todes.  It  seems  extraordinary,  that,  in  this  case, 
the  removal  of  the  tumour  from  the  ham,  with  at 
least  three  inches  of  the  tibial  nerve,  should  not 
have  been  followed  for  an  instant  by  any  loss  of 
power  of  motion  or  sensation  in  the  limb  or  foot. 
(See  Liston  on  Pract.  Surgery,  p.  294.) 

The  following  advice  in  relation  to  the  treat- 
ment, as  offered  by  Mr.  Mayo,  appears  good. 
The  tumour  should  be  exposed,  and  if  separable 
from  the  surface  of  the  nerve  should  be  removed, 
whether  solid,  or  a  cyst.  If  completely  impli- 
cated with  the  whole  structure  of  the  nerve,  and 
that  nerve  a  small  one,  it  should  be  removed  with 
the  portion  of  nerve  involved  with  it.  ''  If  so  im- 
plicated, and  the  nerve  the  sciatic,  and  the  tumour 
a  cyst,  the  cyst  might  be  punctured,  and  the  fluid 
evacuated,  every  precaution  being  taken  to  unite 
the  wound  by  adhesion.  In  the  last  case,  sup- 
posing the  tumour  to  prove  solid,  another  ques- 
tion mi^ht  still  arise  ;  whether,  the  nerve  being 
first  divided  above  the  tumour,  the  latter  would 
not  admit  of  being  dissected  out  of  so  palsied  a 
limb,  with  more  probability  of  safety  to  the  pa- 
tientj  than  if  the  nerve  to  be  operatea  upon  were 
ieft  in  commimication  with  the  brain."  (See 
Mayo's  Human  Pathology,  p.  146.) 

An  interesting  account  of  the  removal  of  a 
tumour  of  the  radio-spiral  nerve  of  the  right  arm 
has  been  published  by  Dr.  Gibbs.  The  case 
terminated  successfully,  with  a  recovery  of  some 
slight  use  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  fingers  ; 
and  "  the  patient  was  dismissed  with  returning 
sensation  in  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  a  tolera- 
bly free  use  of  the  arm."  (See  Edinb.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jour.,  vol.  xxxiii,  p.  250.) 

As  is  well  known,  when  nerves  have  been 
divided  in  amputation,  their  extremities  swell 
into  firm  bulbs  of  an  oval  shape,  and  frequently 
of  the  size  of  a  nut.  In  certain  instances,  these 
enlargements  of  the  ends  of  nerves  cause  most 
severe  neuralgic  sufferings,  and  this  probably, 
as  Mr.  Lawrence  conceives,  cither  from  the  bul- 
bous swellings  of  the  ner\'es  being  involved  in 
the  cicatrix,  or  pressed  by  the  contraction  of  it 
against  the  sawn  end  of  the  bone.  (See  Jjing- 
staff,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  1,55.) 
For  additional  remarks  on  this  last  subject,  see 
Stump.  For  engravings  of  the  apncaranccs  of 
the  ends  of  nerves  in  stumps,  consult  P.  G.  Van 
Hoorn  deiis  quce  in  partibus  Mcmbri  prtrsrrtim 
oaseis  amputatione  vulnerafvi,  notan'ha  sunt. 
Lugd.  Batav.,  1803,  4to.— C] 

[NIPPLES.    In  addition  to  what  is   stated 
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upon  the  subject  of  sore  nipples  in  the  articie 
Mamma,  I  may  observe,  that  the  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver is  an  excellent  application  for  the  cure  of  this 
painful  and  sometimes  obstinate  complaint.  Dr. 
Hannay,  of  Glasgow,  strongly  recommends  its 
use  in  the  following  manner.  Having  gently,  but 
carefully  dried  the  nipple,  the  part  is  to  be  free- 
ly touched  with  a  sharp  pencil  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
which  is  to  be  insinuated  also  into  the  chaps 
and  chinks.  The  nipple  is  then  to  be  washed 
with  a  little  warm  milk  and  water.  The  pain 
soon  subsides,  and  the  sore  may  then  be  healed 
with  a  little  zinc  ointment.  Dr.  Hannay  occa- 
sionally washes  the  nipple  with  a  saturated  so- 
lution of  borax  before  and  after  suckling  the 
infant.  (See  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  vol,  xiv.  p.  674.) 
Sir  Astley  Cooper's  formula  of  borax  for  these 
cases  is  specified  in  the  article  Mamma.  Dr. 
Jewel  adds  his  testimony  in  favour  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  (Op.  et  vol.  cit.  p.  753.)  Pyroligne- 
ous  acid,  blended  with  white  of  egg,  is  another 
remedy  sometimes  preferred.     (Gaz.  Medicale.) 

[NGEVI  MATERNI,  Dr.  J.  Rhea  Barton,  of 
Philadelphia,  has  for  a  number  of  years  prac- 
tised an  operation  for  these  deformities,  when 
aneurismai,  by  inserting  two  pins  at  right  angles 
through  the  base  of  the  tumour,  and  then  encir- 
cling these  with  a  ligature.  The  pins  form 
four  fixed  points,  beneath  which  the  ligature 
may  be  tightly  drawn,  and  a  neck  is  thus 
formed  even  upon  those  flattened  bodies.  Some 
of  the  British  surgeons  have  adopted  a  simi- 
lar practice,  but  as  Dr.  Barton  used  it  in  Phila- 
delphia simultaneously  with  the  intelligence 
that  a  similar  operation  was  performed  in  Eng- 
land, I  am  unable  to  decide  the  claim  of  pri- 
ority, though  it  was  original  on  the  part  of 
Dr.  Barton,  he  having  devised  and  executed  it 
before  he  had  ever  heard  of  its  being  elsewhere 
thought  of.  His  success  has  been  very  grati- 
fying in  numerous  cases. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  has  had  extensive  experi- 
ence in  the  removal  of  these  affections,  having 
removed  three  by  caustic,  eight  by  ligature,  and 
eighty-five  by  excision,  all  of  i them  successful; 
although  in  one  case  he  found  it  necessary  to 
practise  excision  twice.  See  his  splendid  work 
on  Tumours,  for  interesting  cases  of  aneurism 
by  anastomoses. 

Dr.  A.  If.  Stevens  prefers  a  peculiar  form  of 
seton  for  the  removal  of  noevi  of  the  aneurismai 
variety.  He  passes  an  armed  needle  longitudi- 
nally through  the  tumour,  having  attached  to  the 
extremity  of  the  thread  a  thickened  ligature, 
composed  of  threads  folded  together  until  their 
bulk  is  sufiiciont  to  plug  up  both  the  openings 
made  by  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  needle.  In 
this  way  he  avoids  all  hemorrhage,  by  drawing 
the  needle  through  auickly,  including  the  thick- 
ened ligature,  and  leaving  the  latter.  Inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  take  place  within  the 
cavity  transfixed  by  the  seton,  and  obliterate  it 
completely.  I  have  seen  this  eminent  surgeon 
remove  such  deformities  from  the  face,  in  nosi- 
tions  to  which  neither  of  Dr.  Warren's  methods 
were  adapted,  and  either  of  tlieui,  if  successful, 
must  h;ive  sadly  disfigured  by  the  operation, 
while  this  method  leaves  scarcely  any  trace  of 
the  operation. 

Dr.  Mott  prefers,  in  all  tho.ne  cases,  the  rm. 
ployment  of  acuniincliirition  with  needles,  honi- 
ed to  a  white  heat  by  the  flame  o(  ii  »pinl 
lamp,  a  practice  introduced  by  tbc  late  l)T. 
Bushc,    lie  pnss.s  these  hot  needle^  directly 
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through  these  aneurismal  tumours,  some  eight  or 
ten  times  in  different  and  opposite  directions. 
Not  a  drop  of  blood  flows,  the  pain  is  very  in- 
considerable, and  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
witnessing  his  success  in  repeated  instances. 
The  effect  of  this  acupuncturation  upon  the  tu- 
mour is  like  the  seton,  and  leaves  scarcely  any 
scar. 

Dr.  John  Watson,  of  New  York,  has  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Journal,  for  1839,  a  criti- 
cal paper  on  the  nature  and  treatment  of  Telan- 
giectasis, or  that  morbid  state  of  the  blood- 
vessels which  gives  rise  to  ncevus  and  aneurism 

om  anastomosis.  This  barbarous  specimen 
if  technology  was  introduced  originally  by 
Graefe,  as  a  synonyme  for  the  noevus  maternus 
of  the  older  writers ;  the  aneurism  from  anas- 
tomosis of  John  Bell ;  the  tumeur  variqueuse  or 
fongueuse  sanguine  of  Boyer ;  and  the  tumeur 
erectile  of  Dupuytren.  My  limits  will  only 
permit  me  to  refer  to  this  valuable  article  of 
Dr.  Watson,  which  abounds  with  discriminat- 
ing good  sense  and  practical  information  on  this 
obscure  and  difficult  topic. — Reese.] 

[NOSE,  HYPERTROPHY,  or  LIPOMA  OF 
THE.  The  growth,  or  enlargement,  seems  to 
be  restricted  to  the  skin  and  subjacent  cellular 
tissue.  These  textures  become  thickened  ;  and 
"the  sebaceous  crypts  are  enlarged  and  dis- 
tended with  their  secretion,  some  of  them  to  a 
considerable  degree,  and  forming  encysted  tu- 
mours of  the  size  of  a  garden  pea  ;  the  cellular 
tissue  is  loaded  with  serosity,  and,  in  some 
places,  there  is  fibrinous  deposite.  The  arterial 
capillaries  are  not  much  enlarged:  but,  when 
the  part  is  dependant,  or  the  circulation  much 
excited,  or  the  return  of  blood  prevented  by 
violent  exertion  of  the  lungs,  the  veins  are  much 
enlarged,  giving  the  tumour  a  more  blue  and 
distended  appearance.  Different  parts  become 
affected  in  succession,  and  the  mass  is  made  up 
of  many  growths  from  the  point  and  sides,  of 
various  sizes,  separated  by  fissures,  in  which 
the  sebaceous  secretion,  often  rancid  and  offen- 
sive, lodges.  These  swellings,  though  attached 
by  pretty  broad  bases,  are  loose  and  pendulous." 
(See  Liston  on  Pract.  Surgery,  p.  237.) 

In  some  instances,  the  tumour  has  been  known 
to  extend  over  the  mouth  and  nostrils  so  much, 
that  the  patient  could  not  breathe  well,  espe- 
cially during  sleep,  unless  a  tin  tube  was  placed 
in  one  of  the  nostrils.  If  the  tumour  were  not 
supported  with  the  hand,  it  also  became  im- 
mersed in  any  liquid  that  was  brought  towards 
the  mouth  to  be  drunk.  (See  Hej/'s  Surgery, 
ed.  2,  p.  565.) 

In  one  of  the  cases,  under  this  last  practition- 
er, the  case  apjpeared  to  be  nothing  more  than  an 
enlargement  of  the  common  integuments  of  the 
nose.  The  bones  and  cartilages  seemed  to  be  in 
their  natural  state.  For,  though  the  latter  were 
buried  in  the  mass,  yet,  when  the  tumour  was 
supported,  Mr.  Hey  could  distinctly  trace,  witli 
his  finger,  the  border  of  the  cartilages.  The 
tumour  was  divided  in  the  middle  -,  and,  at  the 
ongm  of  this  cleft,  he  could  discern  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  tip  of  the  nose.  The  sebaceous  cryptae 
were  so  much  enlarged,  that  some  of  them  would 
admit  the  end  of  a  crow's  quill.  Mr.  Hey  ope- 
rated as  follows  : — having  felt,  with  his  linger, 
the  border  of  the  cartilaginous  part,  which  gives 
the  nose  its  proper  figure,  he  marked  out  this 
border  upon  the  inferior  surface  of  the  tumour, 
with  a  pencil  moistened  with  Indian  ink.  Then, 
allowing  for  the  thickness  of  the  cartilage,  and  a 
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E roper  covering  of  adipose  membrane,  he  made 
is  first  incision  parallel  to  the  line  marked  out. 
He  next  pursued  the  dissection  upwards,  aiming 
at  preserving  the  natural  figure  of  the  nose.  When 
the  principal  mass  had  been  removed,  he  reduced 
the  remaining  part  of  the  adipous  substance  .a 
an  even  surface  by  means  of  the  tonsil  scissors 
The  hemorrhage,  which  was  considerable,  was 
stopped  during  the  operation  by  the  pressure  of 
the  fingers  of  the  assistants.  The  patient,  though 
a  stout  man,  nearly  fainted  from  the  loss  of 
blood ;  but,  after  the  completion  of  the  opera- 
tion, the  bleeding  did  not  return.  The  case  suc- 
ceeded perfectly. 

I  have  seen  tne  operation  performed  in  one  or 
two  instances  by  Mr.  Liston.  The  following  is 
the  method  preferred  by  him.  "  An  incision 
should  be  made  through  the  diseased  integument 
and  cellular  tissue  in  the  mesial  line  upon  the 
cartilage  of  the  apex  and  columna,  not  however 
so  as  quite  to  reach  them.  An  assistant  places 
his  forefinger  in  one  nostril,  and  the  surgeon,  seiz- 
ing the  mass  with  his  fingers,  or  with  a  small  vol- 
sellum,  proceeds  to  dissect  it  off  with  a  scalpel. 
The  incisions  must  be  carried  pretty  close  to  the 
cartilages  of  the  ala,  until  the  one  side  is  cleared, 
the  edge  of  the  opening  being  well  observed,  and. 
neither  that,  nor  the  cavity  encroached  upon. 
The  assistant  will  give  waniing,  if  the  Icnife,  at 
any  stage  of  the  proceeding,  approaches  his  fin- 
ger. The  surface  is  trimmed  a  little,  if  occasion 
requires,  with  a  pair  of  thin  slightly  ciurved,  or 
knife-edged  scissors.  A  similar  proceeding  is  ob- 
served on  the  opposite  side,  and  they  (the  two 
sides)  are  to  be  made  as  symmetrical  as  possi- 
ble. A  few  vessels  may  bleed :  but  the  bleeding  is 
easily  restrained  during  the  dissection,  by  plac- 
ing the  small  spring  forceps  (Graefe's)  upon  their 
mouths,  or  they  are  compressed  by  the  point  of 
the  finger.  Ligatures  are  afterwards  placed  upon 
them  if  they  still  persist  in  bleeding.  Should  the 
ligatures  not  hold,  the  cut  ends  (of  the  vessel) 
not  being  readily  drawn  out  from  the  condensed 
tissue,  a  fine  cambric  needle  may  be  passed  across 
the  bleeding  point,  and  a  ligature  tied  under  it, 
the  ends  of  both  the  needle  and  thread  being  cut 
off.  Any  troublesome  general  oozing  may  be 
stopped  by  plugging  the  anterior  nares,  applying 
a  compress  of  lint,  and  a  double-head.ed  roller. 
Difficulty  and  pain  are  experienced  in  removing 
this  dressing,  and  it  is  much  better,  if  possible, 
to  apply  frequently  and  assiduously  for  a  few 
hours,  pledgets  of  lint,  moistened  with  cold 
water,  and  after  coloured  discharge  has  ceased, 
to  substitute  the  tepid  dressing,  and  thus  en- 
courage suppuration  as  speedily  as  possible." 
The  exposed  surface  having  granulated,  the  zinc 
lotion  may  be  used.  Mr.  Liston  has  removed 
many  of  these  growths  without  any  untoward 
accident.  In  only  a  single  ca«e,  a  repetition  of 
the  operation  became  necessary  after  an  inter- 
val of^nine  or  ten  years.  A  tumour  of  large  size 
had  been  removed  from  the  apex  of  the  nose, 
leaving  the  integuments  of  the  alae  slightly 
thickened.  These  afterwards  increased  so  as  to 
form  a  bulky  swelling  on  each  side  of  the  apex. 
(See  Liston's  Practical  Surgery,  p.  240.) 

See  also  Civadier,  in  Mem.  de  I'  Acad,  de  Chir., 
t.  iii.  p.  511.  Imhert  Delonnes,  New  Progress  of 
Surgery  in  France  ;  translated  by  T.  Chavernac. 
4to,  Lond.  1801. 

Nose,  Hemorrhage  from.     Epistaxis.    In 
consequence  of  the  bleeding  being  sometimes 
profuse  J  and  incapable  of  being  stopped  by  other  ■ 
means,  it  becomes  necessary  to  plug  up  the  nostril 
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and  corresponding-  jjosterior  opening  of  the  nasal , 
fossa.  A  loop  of  wire,  or  a  bougie^  may  be  intro- 
duced along  the  floor  of  the  nostril  from  before, 
backwards ;  and  when  it  reaches  the  pharynx,  it 
may  be  taken  liold  of  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and 
brought  forwards  in  the  mouth,  so  as  to  allow  a 
strong  ligature  to  be  attached  to  it,  which  is  next 
drawn  into  the  nasal  fossa,  and  out  of  the  nostril, 
by  means  of  the  wire,  or  bougie.  This  now 
becomes  useless,  and  may  be  cut  off.  To  the 
middle  of  the  ligature,  a  dossil  of  lint  is  fastened, 
and  the  ligature  being  then  drawn  more  out  ol 
the  nostril,  fixes  the  lint  in  the  posterior  aper- 
ture of  the  nares.  The  nostril  itself  is  then  to 
be  closed  with  a  plug  of  lint.  The  dossil  of  hnt 
may  easily  be  removed  from  the  posterior  open- 
ing, when  no  longer  required,  by  displacing  it 
witn  a  probe  introduced  through  the  nostril,  and 
the  aia  of  the  portion  of  the  ligature  in  the 
mouth.  This  part  of  tlie  ligature  should  be  kept 
against  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  by  fastening  it  to 
the  upper  lip  with  a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster. 
A  still  more  simple  mode  is  to  use  a  loop  of  cat- 
gut, Avhich  will  pass  to  the  back  of  the  fauces 
as  readily  as  wire,  or  a  bougie,  and  one  portion 
of  it  being  then  drawn  forwards  out  of  the 
mouth,  will  serve  for  the  conveyance  of  the  plug 
of  lint  to  the  posterior  opening  of  the  nasal  fossa. 
Nose,  Operation  for  the  Restoration  of.  The 
Tagliacotian  method,  which  consisted  in  em- 
ploying a  portion  of  the  integuments  of  the  fore- 
arm for  the  purpose,  is  now  superseded  by  the 
oriental  plan,  in  which  the  cicatrized  remains 
of  the  former  nose  are  converted  into  fresh-cut 
surfaces,  and  a  flap  of  skin,  duly  shaped,  is 
twisted,  and  brought  down  from  the  forehead, 
so  as  to  admit  of  being  united  to  them.  This 
is  the  rhinoplastic  art,  as  it  is  termed,  from 
piv,  the  nose,  and  TrXdrretv^  to  form,  which  has 
been  practised  in  India  time  immemorial,  and 
for  many  centuries  in  Italy,  where  cutting  off 
the  nose  was  a  common  punishment  for  certain 
offences,  even  as  long  ago  as  the  period  of  the 
ancient  Romans.  The  following  is  the  mode 
adopted  by  Mr.  Liston: — "A  piece  of  soft 
leather,  cut  to  the  shape  and  size  of  the  integu- 
ment required  to  replace  the  apex  and  alae,  is 
placed  flat  upon  the  forehead.  To  secure  accu- 
racy in  the  line  of  incision,  its  boundaries  are 
marked  on  the  skin  with  ink,  in  case  the  patient 
prove  unsteady.  The  flap  being  thus  defined,  is 
dissected  down,  and  kept  of  uniform  thickness, 
till  near  the  lower  angle,  when  the  incisions 
should  be  carried  deeply,  so  as  to  ensure  an 
abundant  vascular  supply.  Care  should  be 
taken,  however,  to  avoid  the  periosteum,  for 
otherwise  exfoliation  may  follow,  which  would 
increase  the  scar,  and  render  the  cure  tedious. 
This  narrow  part  of  the  flap,  or  attachment  at  the 
root  of  the  nose,  must  be  of  some  length,  to  allow 


of  its  being  twisted,  so  as  to  bring  the  integu* 
ment  to  the  exterior,  when  the  part  is  adapted 
to  its  new  situation ;  and  to  facilitate  this,  the 
knife  should  be  carried  a  little  lower  down  on 
that  side  on  which  it  is  intended  to  make  the  turn. 
After  the  bleeding  has  ceased,  the  flap  is  re- 
tained  in  apposition  with  the  raw  edges  of  the 
truncated  organ,  by  points  of  suture.    A  little 
oiled  lint  is  placed  in  the  nostrils  to  support  the 
flap,  but  no  other  dressing  should  be  applied. 
The  surgeon  should  be  in  no  hurry  to  fix  the  flap ; 
for  union  is  most  likely  to  occur  when  bleeding 
has  ceased,  and  the  edges  of  the  wounds  have  be- 
gun to  assume  the  glazed  appearance,  which 
precedes   secretion.      The  lower   part   of   the 
M^ound  in  the  forehead  is  brought  together  by 
suture.    To  the  rest,  lint  moistened  with  warrii 
water,  and  covered  Avith  oiled  silk,  is  applied, 
the  lint  being  rewetled  from  time  to  time."   As 
for  the  nose  itself,  the  lint  may  be  removed  in 
three  or  four  days,  and  then  too  perhaps  some 
of  the  stitches  may  be  dispensed  with.   The  flap 
will  be  found  adherent,  yet  moveable  with  the 
breath.      During  the  cure,  contraction  of  the 
nostrils  is  prevented  with  tubes.  When  the  nose 
is  firmly  consolidated,  and  a  collateral  circu- 
lation has  been  established,  so  as  to  become  in- 
dependent of  the  supply  of  blood  through  the 
tAvisted  attachment,  this  is  to  be  divided  with  a 
bistoury,  so  as  to  remove  a  wedge-like  portion, 
and  let  the  front  of  it  be  laid  down  smoothly 
over  the  root  of  the  nose.    With  respect  to  the 
columna,  the  practice  in  India  was  to  obtain  this 
by  taking  a  slip  from  the  forehead,  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  flap  ;  but  Mr.  Liston  has  found  it 
much  better  first  to  form  the  main  portion  of  the 
nose,  as  already  described ;  and,  after  this  has 
become  consolidated,  to  raise  a  columna  from  the 
upper  lip.    The  inner  surface  of  the  apex  is  first 
pared.    A  sharp-pointed  bistoury  is  then  passed 
through  the  upper  lip,  previously  stretched  and 
raised  by  an  assistant,  close  to  the  remains  of  the 
former  columna.  The  incision  is  continued  down 
to  the  free  margin  of  the  lip ;  and  a  similar  one, 
parallel  to  the  former,  is  made  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  central  line,  so  as  to  make  a  flap  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth.     The  frnsnulum 
is  then  divided,  and  the  prolabium  of  the  flap 
removed.    The  new  columna  is  then  fixed  in  its 
proper  place  with  a  sewing  needle,  which  after 
Its  head  has  been  covered  with  sealing-wax,  to 
facilitate  its  introduction,  is  passed  from  with 
out  through  the  apex  of  the  nose,  and  obliquely 
through   the   extremity  of  the    elevated  flap. 
Then  a  few  turns  of  thread  suffice  to  keep  the 
fresh-cut  surfaces  in  contact.    Twisting  the  flap 
is  here  unnecessary.  -  Lastly,  the  edges  of  the 
wound  in  the  lip  arc  to  be  brought  together  with 
the  twisted  suture.     (Sec  Harelip  ati '  Lisfon't 
Practical  Surgery,  p.  213.) 


o. 


lOPHTHALMIA.  Professor  Dugas,  of  Geo., 
has  a  paper  in  the  South.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour, 
for  1836,  on  purulent  ophthalmia,  which  relates 
several  cases,  all  of  which  were  successfully 
treated  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  soda  as  a 
wash,  one  half  an  ounce  to  a  quart  of  water.  He 
\iras  led  to  employ  it,  by  reflecting  upon  the 


anti-suppurative  properties  of  the  article,  which 
are  so  well  known  to  evcrv  nrnctitionrr. 

Dr.  Isaac  Parish,  of  Philadelphia,  h.-is  piiMisli- 
cd  in  the  Med.  Kxaiu.  for  April  Ifitl'.  }^\'h '* 
paper  on  the  iodidi*  <•!   i  '  ' 

(liseaseK.     The  dose  li'  ' 

to  six  grains,  thrre  liiu'     i:,.  ■'■ 
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fill  cf  the  compound  sirup  of  sarsaparilla.  It  is 
said  to  possess  great  potency  in  relieving  the 
acute  neuralgic  pain  in  the  eyes,  temples,  and 
head,  M^hich  are  often  present  in  inflammatory 
affections,  involving  the  deep  tunics  of  the  eye. 
In  granular  conjunctivitis,  sclerotitis,  iritis,  and 
strumous  inflammation  it  proved  successful. — 
Reese.] 

[ORTHOPEDIC.  This  new  surgical  speci- 
ality,  though  so  lately  introduced,  seems  to 
promise  the  successful  removal  of  nearly  all  the 
deformities  of  the  human  body,  however  exten- 
sive or  complicated,  and  whether  morbid  or  con- 
genital. Under  the  several  articles  on  Clubfoot, 
Strabismus,  Wry-neck,  Tenotomy,  IMyotomy, 
&c.,  it  will  be  seen  that  American  surgeons  have 
been  diligently  occupied  in  this  novel  department 
Bf  surgery,  and  Avitli  a  boldness  and  success 
which  win  compare  with  the  achievements  of 
any  of  their  transatlantic  contemporaries.  I 
must  refer  to  these  several  articles  for  the  opera- 
tions, improvements,  and  success,  which  nave 
crowned  their  exertions,  so  far  as  they  have 
reached  me.  Among  those  who  have  cultivated 
this  branch  in  America,  I  may  name  Drs.  Mott, 
Detmold,  Parker,  Mutter,  Pattison,  Dixon,  Eve. 
Gross,  Post,  Smith,  Davenport,  Walter,  Dix,  and 
many'others. — Reese.] 

[OSTEOSARCOMA.  Under  the  head  of 
Tumours,  Exsection  of  Bones,  Jaw-bone,  and 
Amputation,  a  number  of  cases  of  this  disease  are 
related,  removed  by  operation,  and  among  these 
Dr.  Mott's  exsection  of  the  clavicle  in  1828,  and 
the  lower  jaw  in  1821  ;  Dr.  Stevens'  operation 
on  the  upper  jaw  in  1823,  and  extirpation  of  the 
astragalus  in  1S26.  Dr.  Muzzey's  removal  of  the 
scapula  and  clavicle  together  in  1837,  and  the 
repetition  of  this  last  operation  by  Dr.  M'Clellan, 
are  worthy  of  notice. — Reese.] 

[OVARY.  This  organ  inay  be  converted,  1. 
mto  a  single  cyst,  which  will  sometimes  ac- 
quire such  magnitude  as  to  fill  the  whole  of  the 
abdomen,  and  to  cause  a  swelling  resembling 
that  of  ascites.  Cruveilhier  deems  it  probable, 
that  in  this  case  the  enlargement  of  one  vesicle 
of  the  ovary  has  obliterated  the  rest  of  this  or- 
gan, which  is  found  to  be  in  the  state  of  atrophy 
at  some  point  of  the  circumference  of  the  cyst, 
and  confounded  with  cartilaginous  and  osseous 
deposites.  2.  There  may  be  a  single  pouch,  as 
in  the  foregoing  instance,  but  from  its  inner  sur- 
face arise  nipple-shaped  growths  of  various  di- 
mensions, composed  of  a  substance  having  the 
consistence  of  the  vitreous  humour,  or  of  that 
of  the  crystalline  lens,  and  contained  in  irregular 
fibrous  cells.  In  the  first  example  the  fluid  in 
the  cyst  is  mostly  limpid  ;  in  the  second,  viscid 
like  white  cf  an  egg,  or  tremulous  as  jelly,  and 
incapable  of  being  discharged  by  puncture.  3. 
The  tumour  may  be  divided  into  a  multitude  of 
cells,  or  pouches,  filled  by  matters  of  diversified 
kinds,  as  limpid  serum,  a  viscid  albuminous  flu- 
id, a  reddish  gelatinous  or  a  bloody  purulent 
fluid.  Cruveilhier  has  foimd  many  of  these  cysts 
filled  Avith  a  cretaceous  substance.  Andral,  in 
noticing  the  accidental  formation  of  mucous  tex- 
tures, informs  us  that  he  has  met  with  some 
ovarial  cysts,  the  structure  of  which  was  more 
like  that  of  a  mucous  than  a  serous  membrane  ; 
and  Meckel  makes  a  similar  remark.  (See  An- 
dral, Anat.  Pathol.,  t.  vi.  p.  264.)  It  is  not  un- 
usual to  find  one,  two,  or  three  of  the  cysts, 
forming  a  half,  two  thirds,  or  three  fourths  of 
the  swelling.  The  cysts  may  be  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  one  another,  or  in  groups  with  com- 
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munications  between  them.  4.  Acephalo-cysts. 
5.  Cysts,  containing  hairs  and  an  atneromatous 
substance.  6.  Ovarial  cysts,  containing  a  foetus, 
or  portions  of  it.  Mr.  Williams,  of  Denbigh, 
lately  informed  me  of  an  ovarial  labscess  from 
which  he  removed  a  full  grown  tooth.  Under 
Mr.  Gunning,  in  St.  George's,  and  also  under  Dr. 
Blick,  of  Walthamstow,  I  have  seen  cases  in 
which  the  bones  of  foetal  subjects  were  extracted 
from  similar  abscesses.  7.  Cysts,  resting  upon 
a  cancerous  base.  (See  Cruveilhier,  Anat.  Pa- 
thol, t.  vii.  livr.  6me.) 

This  author  relates  the  particulars  of  a  case 
where  an  ovary  transformed  into  many  pouches, 
all  filled  with  a  gelatinous  substance,  was  mis- 
taken for  ascites,  and  punctured  in  vain.  An 
encysted  dropsy  of  the  ovary  in  its  early  stage 
is  easily  distinguished  from  ascites.  The  cir- 
cumscribed form  of  the  cyst  is  the  pathognomo- 
nic character  of  it,  wherever  situated.  As  for 
the  development  of  the  cyst  on  one  side  of  the 
abdomen — a  circumstance  generally  specified  as 
a  test — Cruveilhier  regards  it  as  theoretical  and 
deceitful,  because  the  cyst,  as  it  increases  in 
size,  extends  towards  the  central  line,  where 
there  is  tlie  least  resistance.  But,  when  the  cyst 
fills  the  whole  of  the  abdomen,  the  criterion  of 
its  circumscribed  form  can  no  longer  be  adopted. 
Then  the  disease  will  not  admit  of  being  dis- 
criminated from  ascites,  either  by  the  size  or 
shape  of  the  abdomen.  The  following  consid- 
erations will  here  throw  light  on  the  diagnosis: 
Ascites  is  seldom  an  idiopathic  affection,  being 
generally  dependant  upon  organic  disease  of  the 
abdominal  viscera,  or  connected  with  peritonitis, 
whereas  ovarial  dropsy  is  almost  always  a  local 
disorder,  frequently  existing  while  all  the  other 
organs  are  healthy.  In  ascites  the  fluid  always 
gravitates  to  the  lowest  situation :  hence,  when 
the  patient  is  lying  down,  the  fluid  descends  to- 
wards the  pelvis  and  lumoar  region.  The  small 
intestines  lie,  as  Frank  has  explained,  in  the 
umbilical  region,  the  arch  of  the  colon,  and  the 
stomach  in  the  epigastrium.  Tap  the  belly  gent- 
ly with  the  finger,  or  with  the  ivory  plate  of  M. 
Piorry,  and  the  sound  will  be  flat  in  the  hypo- 
gastrium  and  loins  ;  and  the  flat  or  dull  sound 
will  change  its  place  according  to  the  varying 
situation  of  the  fluid  in  the  different  positions  of 
the  patient ;  but  the  sound  will  always  be  hol- 
low in  the  umbilical  and  epigastric  regions.  On 
the  contrary,  in  encysted  dropsy  of  the  ovary, 
the  cyst  is  developed  in  front  oi  the  bowels,  so 
that  the  gaseous  sound  can  never  be  perceived 
in  front  of  them ;  an  observation  first  made  by 
M.  Rostan.  The  fluctuation  is  never  so  distinct 
in  ovarial  dropsy  as  in  ascites,  but  of  a  duller 
kind.  In  ascites  the  neck  of  the  womb  remains 
in  its  natural  place.  In  ovarial  cases  the  uterus 
is  not  propelled  down,  as  usually  stated,  but  dis- 
placed upwards  ;  and  in  this  case,  the  cavity  of 
the  pelvis  is  filled  with  a  tumour  wluch  is  an 
appendage  of  the  abdominal  swelling.  Ascites 
rarely  exists  without  visceral  disease  and  ana- 
sarca of  the  lower  extremities,  a  symptom  fre- 
quently absent  in  ovarial  cases. 

When  the  ovary  is  transformed  into  several 
cysts,  the  fluctuation  is  generally  obscure  ;  but 
in  many  cases,  the  bulgings  of  tne  tumour  may 
be  discerned,  either  through  the  parietes  of  the 
abdomen,  or  through  the  vagina,  or  rectiun. 
Cruveilhier  advocates  the  excellent  general  max- 
im never  to  make  a  puncture  unless  the  fluctua- 
tion be  very  distinct.  A  puncture,  he  thinks,  can 
only  be  of  service  when  there  is  one  cyst  of  serous 
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fluid.  "  The  distinctions  (he  adds>  of  single 
and  multiplied  cysts  would  be  very  important 
if  the  extirpation  of  the  ovary  vv^ere  to  become 
an  approved  operation.  The  latter  should  not 
be  meddled  with  ;  the  former  alone  admitting  of 
extirpation  when  their  contents  have  been  dis- 
charged, and  a  moderate  incision  is  made  in  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen."  See  Cruvdlhier, -vol. 
cit.  livr.  5me,) 

Ovarial  cysts  and  tumours  are  exceedingly 
common ;  and  are  often  met  with  in  yoiuig  and 
middle-aged  women^  both  single  ana  married. 
Dr.  Barlow  gives  an  instance  in  which  each  ova- 
ry was  found  converted  into  ten  or  twelve  cysts 
in  a  girl  only  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age.  (See 
Prov.  Med.  Trans. ^  vol.  iv.  p.  434.)  The  rate 
at  which  llie  disease  advances,  varies  in  differ- 
ent cases.  Sometimes  it  does  not  attain  a  very 
large  size  till  some  years  have  elapsed  ;  in  other 
instances  its  augmentation  is  rapid :  in  the  latter 
circumstances,  the  irritation  is  usually  consider- 
able. A  patient  under  me  at  the  Bloomsbury 
Dispensary,  whom  I  used  formerly  to  tap  about 
once  every  two  months,  has  remained  wdth  the 
disease  in  nearly  a  stationary  condition  for  the 
last  five  years,  having  become  tired  of  repeated 
operations.  I  have  generally  found,  that  the 
danger  is  more  in  relation  to  "'the  quality  of  the 
fluid  than  the  size  of  the  swelling.  If  thick, 
■dark-coloured,  and  very  glutinous,  paracentesis 
only  affords  temporary  relief;  and  the  repetition 
of  it  is  sooner  or  later  followed  by  inflammation 
within  the  cyst,  and  fatal  disturbance. 

The  growth  of  some  ovarial  tumours,  if  in 
their  early  stage,  and,  as  Dr.  Barlow  thinks, 
while  the  organic  transformation  of  the  part  has 
not  advanced  too  far,  seems  sometimes  to  admit 
of  being  checked.  Nay,  as  some  cases  reported 
by  this  gentleman  prove,  ovarial  dropsy  is  not 
always  absolutely  incurable.  The  means  which 
he  found  most  useful  were  moderate  local  or 
general  bleedings  whenever  pain  and  irritation 
came  on ;  blisters,  or  issues ;  belladonna  plas- 
ters, digitalis,  and  iodine.  In  some  cases.  I 
have  prescribed  the  hydriodate  of  potash,  out 
never  with  decided  success.  I  have  often  known 
the  pain  and  irritation  relieved  by  cupping,  blis- 
ters, purgatives,  and  the  preparations  of  morphia. 

Under  the  head  of  Paracentesis,  I  will  notice 
the  operative  expedients  for  the  relief  or  cure  of 
ovarial  dropsy. 

On  ovarial  cysts,  wliich  are  most  commonly, 
but  not  always,  of  the  kind  called  fibrous,  Del- 
pech  offers  many  cases,  accompanied  by  obser- 
vations. (See  Chirurgie  Clinique,  t.  ii.  4to, 
1828.)  In  one  of  his  dissections,  a  sero-mucous 
and  a  horny  cyst  were  both  found  connected 
with  the  ovary  ;  a  case  which  he  deems  exceed- 
ingly rare.  He  affirms  that  the  cure  of  an  ova- 
rial cyst  has  never  been  observed,  whether  as 
the  work  of  nature  or  art ;  and  nothing  can  be 
cited  that  would  justify  any  comparison  with 
the  spontaneous  or  artificial  terminations  of  the 
sero-mucous  and  horny  cysts.  From  the  cases 
and  dissections  of  ovarial  cysts  which  he  records, 
he  deduces,  amongst  other  inferences,  the  fol- 
lowing : — 1 .  They  are  the  product  of  a  particu- 
lar and  accidental  organization,  and  by  no  means 
of  the  gradual  dilatation  of  the  natural  vesicles 
of  the  ovary.  2.  Observation  has  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently  proved,  whether,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances,  this,  or  any  other  kind  of  cyst  of 
the  ovary,  is  ever  formed  alone,  tmaccompanied 
by  any  other  change  of  this  organ.  3.  Mo.st  fre- 
ouently  cancer  is  at  the  same  time  developed  j 
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masses  of  this  nature  existing  either  upon  or 
between  the  layers  of  the  cyst.  Here  I  must 
observe,  that  the  sarcomatous  substances,  so 
commonly  attending  ovarial  cysts,  are  not  usu- 
ally regarded  by  British  surgeons  as  truly  car- 
cinomatous;  nor  can  I  discover  that  Delpech 
brings  any  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  part 
of  his  observations.  The  question  is  also  a  ma- 
terial one,  inasmuch  as  it  has  great  influence  on 
the  practical  point,  whether  paracentesis  and 
other  active  measures  should  be  undertaken  or 
not?  4.  The  statement,  that  there  are  always 
several  cysts,  does  not  agree  with  Dr.  Baillie's 
account  of  the  whole  ovary  being  sometimes 
converted  into  a  capsule.  (  Works,  by  Wardrop, 
vol.  ii.  p,  315.)  In  their  structure  they  are 
alike,  though  their  parietes  may  differ  in  thick- 
ness  ;  but  the  nature  of  the  matter  which  one 
cyst  contains  may  be  very  different  from  what 
is  included  in  another,  independently  of  the  ef- 
fect of  any  incidental  inflammation.  This  re- 
mark coincides  with  what  Dr.  Baillie  has  said 
on  the  same  point.  5.  Only  one  cyst  attains  a 
vast  magnitude,  so  as  to  fill  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  ;  and,  though  the  others  increase,  they 
do  not  exceed  a  middling  size.  6.  The  parietes 
of  the  cysts  do  not  become  thin  in  proportion  to 
their  distention ;  but,  on  the  contrary^  grow 
thicker.  7.  The  cysts  communicate  with  one 
another  only  accidentally.  This  disposition  is 
sometimes  remarked  after  paracentesis,  or  some 
other  surgical  proceeding,  calculated  to  produce 
an  inflammation  of  some  duration  in  the  morbid 
mass;  but  Delpech  thinks,  that  we  have  no 
groimd  for  presuming  that  it  ever  happens  spon- 
taneously, and  from  the  mere  effect  ofdistention 
or  ulceration.  8.  For  the  most  part,  the  origin 
of  the  disease  is  quite  clandestine  ;  tne  swelling 
being  the  only  thing  at  first  taken  notice  of.  If 
pains  are  sometimes  experienced  in  the  situation 
of  the  ovary,  or  in  that  of  the  uterus,  it  is  not 
till  the  tumour  has  made  considerable  progress, 
and  has  been  of  long  standing.  Such  pains  are 
always  exceedingly  vague,  and  only  manifested 
by  some  sympathetic  ailment ;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whetner  they  may  not  rather  depend 
upon  distention,  than  organic  disease.  At  all 
events,  nothing  justifies  the  suspicion  of  their 
dependance  upon  inflammation.  9.  Inflamma- 
tion sometimes  originates  spontaneously  in  an 
ovary  containing  cysts ;  but,  more  frequently, 
its  cause  is  injudicious  treatment.  Hence  arise 
particular  symptoms,  readily  distinguished  from 
such  as  belong  to  tlie  organic  disease.  Dissec- 
tions evince  that  the  inflammation  leads  to  a  de- 
posite  of  different  quantities  of  concnne  albu- 
minous  matter,  or  pus,  in  only  some  of  the  cysts. 
And  Delpech  befieves  that  the  inflammatory 
process  tloes  not  readily  establish  itself,  nor 
easily  spread  to  the  whole  mass  of  an  ovary  in 
this  state.  10.  An  ovarial  cyst  may  cnlarjje  in 
such  a  degree,  that  the  whole  abdomen  is  filled 
by  it.  When  the  surrounding  peritoneum  in- 
flames, the  c}'St  may  become  adherent  to  all  the 
viscera,  and  to  the  parietes  of  the  bflly.  Under 
these  circumstances  its  strength  is  augmented 
by  thn  support  of  all  fho  (-irnnnjnr.MU  parfH  ; 
and,  if  inflanuimlion  Im   1    i  ^  '  i   .  i- 
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nardly  be  recognised  with  certainty  by  the  symp- 
toms ;  but  it  is  to  be  apprehendedf  when  the 
tumour  augments  rapidly,  attended  with  acute 
fixed  pain.  13.  Here  the  proper  treatment  will 
depend  upon  the  consequences  of  the  rupture. 
Wnen  absorption  of  the  extravasated  fluid  en- 
sues, the  surgeon  will  be  prudent  not  to  interfere 
mucn ;  but,  if  this  desirable  event  should  not 
take  place,  Delpech  recommends  paracentesis  to 
he  performed  on  the  opposite  side.  14.  As  no 
treatment  is  known  that  will  cure  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  ovary,  and  active  medicines  create 
serious  irritation  in  the  abdominal  viscera,  which 
Delpech  describes  as  peculiarly  irritable  in  this 
disorder^  he  lays  it  down  as  a  fundamental  rule 
in  practice,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  employed. 
15.  As  puncturing  the  tumour,  when  a  fluctua- 
tion is  evident,  creates  a  risk  of  bringing  on  pe- 
ritonitis, or  such  hemorrhage  as  cannot  be  com- 
manded, the  operation  should  never  be  done  for 
the  first  time,  unless  the  cyst  be  about  to  give 
way.  Delpech  advises  the  puncture  to  be  gen- 
erally macle  at  the  side  of  the  hypogastrium, 
corresponding  to  the  diseased  ovary.  If,  how- 
ever, the  fluctuation  should  be  plain  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vagina,  and  the  tumour  should  not 
quit  this  place,  in  the  different  attitudes  of  the 
patient,  lie  considers  that  this  is  the  most  ad- 
vantageous situation  for  the  puncture.  If  the 
cyst  should  form  a  projection  at  the  navel, 
as  sometimes  happens,  this  part  should  be 
selected.  16.  A  puncture  may  be  undertaken 
with  more  confidence,  when  one  has  been  pre- 
viously made  uithout  ill  consequences,  provided 
care  be  taken  to  make  the  opening  precisely  in 
the  situation  of  the  former.  17.  In  these  last 
cases,  if  the  patient's  strength  be  not  too  much 
reduced,  Delpech  sanctions  the  attempt  to  es- 
tablish an  artificial  fistula,  by  leaving  a  gum 
catheter  in  the  puncture  ;  but  if  inflammation 
come  on,  the  scheme  is  to  be  renounced.  IS. 
Le  Dran's  operation  of  making  a  free  incision 
into  the  cyst  (sec  Paracentesis)  is  condemned, 
as  likely  to  excite  peritonitis.  This  consequence, 
he  thinks,  the  more  likely  to  follow,  as  experi- 
ence proves,  that  such  treatment  produces  ex- 
tensive mortification  of  the  cyst.  19.  An  in- 
flammation of  the  large  cavity  of  the  cyst,  he 
conceives,  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  death,  even 
without  peritonitis.  20.  Everything  that  is 
known  respecting  ovarial  cysts,  proves  to  Del- 
pech that  they  are  incapable  of  undergoing  the 
kind  of  diminution  which  takes  place  in  the 
sero-mucous  ones ;  that,  when  punctm-ed  and 
kept  open,  whether  they  inflame  or  not,  they 
subside,  and  are  thrown  into  folds,  but  still  re- 
tain their  cavity,  and  the  property  of  secreting 
the  same  fluid  as  heretofore ;  that,  when  the 
puncture  closes,  the  cyst  fills  and  expands  again, 
sometimes  with  an  unusual  degree  of  pain,  in 
consequence  of  the  adhesions  formed  in  its  emp- 
ty state ;  that  the  punctured  part  then  generally 
reopens  spontaneously  ;  that  the  inflammation, 
caused  by  opening  the  cyst  with  a  bistoury,  is 
not  more  effectual  in  bringing  on  adhesive  in- 
flammation, than  what  follows  either  a  simple 
puncture,  or  this  plan,  succeeded  by  that  of 
Keoping,,up  a  fistulous  aperture  ;  that  the  prac- 
tice of  an  incision,  and  its  consequent  perils, 
have  most  frequently  only  terminated  in  the 
formation  of  such  an  opening ;  that,  in  a  few 
rare  examples,  in  which  the  operation  produced 
u  complete  obliteration  of  the  cavity,  the  whole 
cyst  was  destroyed  by  gangrene.  21.  The  pro- 
ject of  treating  an  ovarial  cyst  like  a  hydrocele, 


is  strongly  disapproved  of  by  Delpech,  with 
whose  opinion  the  observation  of  some  attempts 
of  this  Icind  leads  me  fully  to  coincide.  (See 
Paracentesis.) 

It  appears  to  nie,  that  notwithstanding  the 
possibility  of  the  accident,  Delpech  overrates 
the  danger  of  internal  hemorrhage  from  punc- 
turing an  ovarial  cj^st ;  and  that  he  ought  to 
have  admitted  the  severe  indisposition,  the  op- 
pression of  breathing,  the  retention  of  urine,  and 
other  urgent  symptoms,  often  produced  by  the 
great  pressure  of  the  swelling,  as  circumstances 
rendering  the  operation  indispensable  for  the 
present  relief  of  the  patient.  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
informs  me,  that  he  has  not  met  with  any  fatal 
case  from  bleeding  into  the  cyst.  In  one  in- 
stance, to  which  I  was  called  by  Dr.  Epps.  I 
punctured  an  ovarial  cyst  through  the  linea  aloa, 
and  the  fluid  discharged  was  considerably  tinged 
with  blood  5  but,  as  the  body  was  not  opened 
after  death,  it  was  unknown  wnence  the  bleeding 
had  proceeded,  or  whether  any  accumulation  of 
blood  had  taken  place  in  the  cyst;  an  occur- 
rence, of  which  Delpech  had  such  apprehension. 
The  reader  may  usefully  compare  what  has 
been  here  said  with  that  part  of  the  article  Pa- 
racentesis which  treats  of  ovarial  dropsy. — C] 

[OVARIAN  TUMOURS.  In  add;ition  to  the 
cases  named  in  my  note  as  contained  in  the  body 
of  this  Dictionary,  Dr.  Alban  Goldsmith  of  New 
York  has  operated  successfully  bj--  extirpation, 
and  the  case  is  reported  in  the  N.  A.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jour,  for  1824.  Since  that  time  Dr.  Gold- 
smith has  repeated  this  operation  in  two  cases,, 
one  of  which  was  completely  successful,  but  the 
other  failed,  solely,  as  he  thinks,  because  he  re- 
lied upon  the  animal  ligature,  which  gave  way 
some  days  after  the  operation,  and  the  patient 
died,  in  consequence  of  secondary  hemorrhage 
within  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Dr.  Goldsmith  relates  a  case  in  which  he  was 
concerned  with  the  late  Dr.  McDowell  of  Ken- 
tucky, who  was  the  first  in  this  country  to  extir- 
pate ovarian  tumours,  and  who  performed  the 
operation  oftener,  and  with  greater  success,  than 
any  other  surgeon  either  in  the  old  or  new  world. 
A  woman  who  had  long  suffered  from  ascites, 
and  had  performed  the  operation  of  tapping  upon 
herself  no  less  than  ninety  times  during  a  few 
years,  having  learned  the  use  of  the  trocar  and 
canula  to  perfection,  applied  to  Dr.  M'Dowell 
for  a  tumour  which  she  supposed  to  be  the  cause 
of  her  dropsy,  and  besought  him  to  cut  it  out. 
Dr.  McDowell  could  feel  a  tumour  of  large  size, 
occupying  the  site  of  a  diseased  ovary,  and  from 
its  locality,  proximity  to  the  abdominal  walls, 
and  seemingly  detached  condition,  decided  upon 
the  practicability  of  its  removal.  Both  he  and 
Dr.  Goldsmith  regarded  the  tumour  as  plainly 
ovarian,  and  thought  the  diagnosis  so  certain, 
that  they  were  astonished,  on  opening  the  abdo- 
men, to  discover,  that  what  they  took  to  be  a  tu- 
mour was  a  mass  of  the  intestines  conglomerated 
by  adhesions,  so  as  to  present  through  the  abdo- 
minal walls  the  aspect  of  a  tumour,  and  utterly 
deceive  the  touch.  They  abandoned  the  opera- 
tion, which  might  be  called  an  exploring  one, 
and  the  woman  died.  This  case  goes  to  confirm 
the  doctrine  taught  in  the  text  by  Mr.  Cooper, 
that  if  there  were  no  other  reason  against  the  at- 
tempt to  extirpate  ovarian  tumours,  the  difficul- 
ty, not  to  say  the  impossibility,  of  making  out 
a  clear  and  safe  diagnosis  constitutes  in  itself  a 
sufficient  objection  to  the  operation.  I  have 
known  a  number  of  these  ''exploring  opera- 
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Oons,"  as  they  are  called,  result  disastifously  like  I 
Dr.  M'Dowell's  case,  for  in  several  instances  the 
operation  has  been  abandoned,  but  the  patient 
has  died  upon  the  table.  To  cut  into  the  abdo- 
men on  an  exploring  expedition  may  well  be  re- 
garded as  of  questionable  morality,  and  is  "  most 
villanous  surgery." 

Professor  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  reports  a 
case  m  which  he  performed  a  successful  opera- 
tion for  ovarian  disease  by  opening  the  sac,  and 
effecting  adhesion  between  its  walls.  His  paper 
abounds  with  accurate  and  just  criticism  on  the 
question  of  attempting  the  removal  of  these  tu- 
mours.   See  Amer.  Jour,  for  1S3S. — Reese.] 

[OXYMURIATIC  ACID.  Besides  the  ni- 
trous and  nitric  acids,  other  medicmes  contain- 
ing a  large  proportion  of  oxygen,  and  easy  of 
decomposition,  have  been  recommended  as  re- 
medies for  the  venereal  disease  ;  viz.,  oxygenated 
vinegar,  oxalic  acid,  oxygenated  muriate  of  pot- 
ash, &c,  (See  Caldwell's  Medical  Theses,  vol.  i. 
p.  111.)  But,  perhaps,  nothing  has  been  put  to 
the  test  of  experiment  with  greater  expectation 
of  success,  than  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid. 
Mr.  Cruickshank  made  a  very  early  trial  of  it  in 
syphilitic  cases,  and,  as  is  alleged,  with  the  ut- 
most benefit.  He  also  employed  the  nitric  acid, 
and  the  oxygenated  muriate  of  potash,  and  found 
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them  eligible  remedies  The  latter  medicine 
was  likewise  given  by  M.  Alyon  in  cases  of 
chancre  and  secondary  ulcers,  who  found  ihf 
good  effects  from  it  more  expeditious  and  more 
certain  than  those  of  any  mercurial  preparation. 
(Essai  SU7-  les  Proprietes  Medicinales  de  VOxy- 
gene,  SfC.  8vo,  Paris,  an  7ieme.)  On  the  other 
hand,  as  much  contrariety  of  sentiment;  respect- 
ing the  real  and  permanent  efficacy  of  all  these 
medicines,  prevails  in  the  numerous  reports  about 
them,  as  in  the  accounts  delivered  of  the  effects 
of  the  muriatic  and  nitric  acid  ;  and  therefore  I 
do  not  think  that  the  reader,  after  the  copious 
statements  given  in  this  book  concerning  the  ni- 
tric mvXnitrous  acids,  (see  these  words,)  would  be 
pleased  to  hear  again  a  repetition  of  very  simi- 
lar contradictions  respecting  the  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid.  I  may  observe,  however,  that  if 
oxygen  be  the  principle  on  which  the  efficacy 
of  many  antisyphilitic  remedies  truly  depends, 
this  acid  must  possess  greater  virtue  than  the 
common  muriatic  acid.  From  3SS.  to  sij.  mixed 
in  ^viij.  of  water  sweetened  with  sirup,  may  be 
taken  in  divided  doses  in  the  course  ot  the  day. 
Oxygenated  muriatic  acid  was  strongly  praised 
by  Guyton  de  Morveau  as  a  means  of  disinfect- 
ing sick-rooms,  and  purifying  the  air  of  crowded 
hospitals. — C] 


[PALATE,  CONGENITAL  FISSURE  OP 
THE.  This  presents  itself  in  three  forms  : — 1. 
Where  there  is  a  simple  slit  in  the  middle  of  the 
vellum,  without  any  loss  of  substance,  or  any 
fissure  in  the  bony  part  of  the  palate.  2.  With 
partial  division  of  the  bony  palate,  or  roof  of  the 
mouth.  3.  With  complete  division  of  the  same 
part,  in  which  case  there  is  always  a  greater  or 
lesser  interspace  between  the  two  halves  of  it ; 
and  almost  constantly  likewise  a  fissure  in  the 
alveolary  process  and  the  lip.  Hence,  there  are 
three  kinds  of  operation,  each  of  which  is  adapt- 
ed to  the  particular  variety  of  this  congenital 
imperfection.  1.  Staphyloraphe,  applicable  to 
examples,  in  which  there  is  merely  a  narrow  fis- 
sure, m  tne  soft  palate.  Staphyloplastic,  when 
there  is  a  wide  rent  resembling  a  loss  of  sub- 
jBtance  ;  and  uranoplastic,  calculated  for  cases  in 
"svhich  there  is  a  real  or  a  seeming  loss  of  sub- 
ftance  in  the  roof  of.  the  mouth. 

1.  Staphyloraphe,  process  of  M.  Roux. — The 
apparatus  required  consists,  1.  Of  three  broad 
flattish  ligatures,  composed  of  three  or  four 
strong  threads.  2.  Of  six  small  curved  flat 
needles,  two  for  each  ligature.  3.  A  porte- 
aiguille.  4.  A  pair  of  dressing  forceps.  5.  A 
probe-pointed  bistoury.  6.  Scissors  with  long 
handles  and  short  blades,  bent  laterally  to  an 
obtuse  angle.    , 

The  patient  being  seated  opposite  the  light, 
and  the  mouth  kept  open,  the  surgeon  takes  hold 
of  the  right  edge  of  tiie  fissure  with  the  forceps 
held  in  his  left  hand,  while,  with  the  right^  he 
conveys  into  the  pharjnix  the  porte-aigiulle^ 
armed  with  a  needle,  the  point  of  which  is  of 
course  turned  forwards.  Tlie  jmint  of  the  iiocdle 
is  then  carried  back  to  the  post(?rior  .surface  of 
the  volum,  and  passfd  through  it  from  bfhind 
forwards,  near  the  lower  end  of  it,  and  abriut 
three  or  four  lines  from  the  margin  of  the  slit. 
The  point  of  the  needle  is  to  be  passed  out  as 


far  as  practicable,  and  then  taken  hold  of  with 
the  forceps.  The  porte-aiguille  being  now  re- 
moved, the  needle  is  drawn  into  the  mouth  with 
the  forceps,  and  along  with  it  the  ligature,  with 
which  it  IS  threaded.  After  the  patient  has  re- 
covered his  tranquillity  and  washed  out  his 
mouth,  the  other  end  of  the  ligature  is  to  be 
passed  in  a  similar  way  through  the  left  side  of 
the  velum,  and  the  two  ends  are  to  be  brought 
out  of  the  mouth  at  the  commissures  of  the  lips. 
Then  a  second  ligature  is  to  be  applied  near  tne 
angle  where  the  two  sides  of  the  velum  meet, 
and  a  third  at  the  middle  point  between  the 
other  two  ligatures.  The  left  side  of  the  fissure 
is  then  seized,  depressed,  and  rendered  tense 
with  the  ring-handled  forccns,  and  tlie  excision 
of  its  margin  begun  with  tlie  curved  scissors  ; 
and  completed  \vith  a  straight  probe  bistoury 
applied  on  the' outer  side  of  the  forceps,  and 
with  its  back  directed  towards  the  root  of  the 
tongue.  Thus  a  slip  is  to  be  removed  about 
half  a  line  in  breadth.  Particular  care  must  be 
taken  to  let  the  slip  extend  a  little  above  the 
front  angle  of  the  fissure.  The  same  proceed- 
ings  are  to  be  followed  on  the  oppos-*e  side ; 
the  two  incisions  being  made  to  join  at  an  acute 
angle  above  the  point  just  now  snecificd.  It 
only  remains  to  tie  the  ligatures.  The  surgeon 
begins  with  the  lowermost  one,  which  is  first  to 
bo  tied  in  a  simple  knot.  As  soon  as  this  has 
been  dill  V  tighten.'d  with  the  foro  fingers, it  is  to  be 
taken  holdof  with  the  ring-liaiull.'d  lorcrps,nnd 
kept  from  slipping,  until  Jiiiothcr  knot  is  msidc 
The  same  plan  is  to  be  adopted  with  regard  to 
the  two  upper  ligatures.  Finally,  the  two  encU 
of  each  hg.iture  are  to  be  cut  off  with  the  sciu- 
sons  as  usehiss.  ... 

No  dressings  are  re(jiiired,  but  tho  pntinit  miwt 
refrain  rrorn'fiilKui-.  :ind  as  •- 
from  swallowin:,'  evil  l>is  spr 
be  received  in  a  v  --'1  "r  "m  ■<  ' 
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proportion  as  it  is  secreted.  Coughing,  laugh- 
ing, sneezing,  &c.,  must  lilcewise  be  avoided. 
Between  the  third  and  fourth  days,  one  or  both 
the  upper  ligatures  may  be  taken  away  ;  but  the 
lower  one  should  be  left  a  day  or  two  longer. 
If  the  attempt  at  union  fail  above,  which  fre- 
quently happens,  wlien  the  fissure  extends  into 
the  roof  ol  the  mouth,  the  closure  of  it  may  yet 
be  effected  by  the  work  of  time,  or  it  may  be 
jpromoted  by  touching  its  edges  with  the  nitrate 
of  silver.    ■ 

To  the  foregoing  plan  it  is  objected  that,  by 
passing  the  needles  from  behind  forwards  witn 
their  points  out  of  sight,  it  is  difficult  to  enter 
them  with  precision  in  the  most  desirable  places. 
That  when  the  ligatures  have  been  introduced, 
the  removal  of  the  margins  of  the  fissure,  as 
executed  by  M,  Roux,  is  exceedingly  difficult. 
In  fact,  says  M.  Malgaigne,  whatever  pains  be 
taken  to  stretch  and  draw  downwards  and  in- 
wards each  half  of  the  soft  palate,  it  is  always 
difficult,  when  the  surgeon  begins  with  the  loose 
margin  of  the  velum,  to  make  a  clean  and  re- 
gular incision  througli  it ;  and  if  scissors  are  em- 
ployed, there  is  a  risk  of  cutting  the  threads. 
See  Man.  de  Med.  Opcr.,  p.  473 — 477. 

M.  Berard's  Method. — The  surgeon  seizes  the 
ieft  margin  of  the  fissure  with  a  pair  of  tena- 
culum forceps  held  in  the  left  hand.  With  the 
right  he  holds  the  needle  with  the  dressing  for- 
ceps, the  concavity  of  the  needle  being  turned 
towards  the  free  edfge  of  the  fissure.  The  needle 
is  introduced  from  before  backwards  on  a  level 
\yith  the  upper  angle  of  the  slit,  nearly  three 
iines  to  the  outer  side  of  its  free  edge,  and  it  is 
pushed  on  till  the  whole  of  its  cur\'ed  portion 
has  traversed  the  velum.  Its  curve  permits  its 
point  to  be  directed  backwards  and  inwards,  and 
to  become  visible  in  the  fissure.  The  operator 
now  relinquishes  the  free  edge  of  the  velum, 
and  with  the  same  forceps,  which  serve  to  keep 
it  tense,  he  takes  hold  of  the  part  of  the  needle 
projecting  backwards.  A  slight  traction  back- 
wards and  towards  the  side  opposite  that  of  the 
entrance  of  the  needle,  serves  to  disengage  its 
heel ;  and  the  needle  is  then  brought  from  be- 
hind forwards  through  the  fissure,  and  next  out 
of  the  mouth,  together  with  the  ligature  con- 
nected  with  it.  Another  ligature  is  now  passed 
in  a  similar  manner  through  the  right  lip  of 
the  fissure.  The  second  needle  draws  a  ligature 
after  it  in  the  form  of  a  noose,  which  is  de- 
tached from  the  needle,  and  the  deep  end  of  the 
ligature  passed  through  it.  A  second  or  a  third 
noose  is  made  in  the  same  way  according  to  the 
•extent  of  the  fissure,  care  being  taken  to  enter 
each  needle  about  three  lines  from  the  free  mar- 
gin of  the  division.  The  nooses  being  now 
•drawn  down  to  keep  the  ligatures  out  of  the 
way  of  the  knife,  the  left  side  of  the  fissure  is 
once  more  taken  hold  of  with  the  forcens,  and 
its  edges  removed  with  a  bistoury,  wnich  is 
passed  through  the  soft  palate  one  line  above 
the  angle  of  the  fissure,  with  its  back  towards 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  its  edge  downwards. 
The  same  proceeding  is  adopted  on  the  othpr 
side,  and  the  ligatures  tied. 

Mr.  N.  R.  Smithes  Method— This  gentleman, 
a  surgeon  in  the  United  States,  employs  a  very 
simple  needlcj  mounted  on  a  handle,  and  with  "a 
•curve,  the  radius  of  which  is  about  half  an  inch. 
At  two  or  three  lines  from  its  point  is  a  slit 
open  at  its  posterior  end,  extending  along  one 
side  of  the  needle  to  its  middle.  In  front  of 
this  eye  or  slit  the  needle  is  broader  than  be- 
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hind,  which  facilitates  the  passage  of  the  part 
of  the  instrument  which  follows.  The  eye  nav- 
ing  had  the  ligature  introduced  through  it,  the 
curved  portion  of  the  needle  is  conveyed  into 
the  mouth  beyond  the  palatine  fissure,  and  its 
point  carried  'behind  the  middle  of  the  uvula, 
and  passed  through  the  latter  part  from  behina 
forwards.  As  soon  as  the  point  of  the  needle 
has  passed  sufficiently  forwards,  and  the  liga- 
ture in  the  slit  of  the  instrument  is  perceived, 
the  thread  is  to  be  taken  hold  of  with  a  tenacu- 
lum, and  having  been  disengaged  from  the  eye, 
or  slit  in  the  needle,  the  latter  instrument  is 
withdrawn.  A  second  ligature  is  to  be  passed 
half  an  inch  higher  up ;  and  in  some  cases  a 
third,  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  second. 
With  the  ends  of  the  ligature  passed  through 
the  uvula,  this  part  is  now  drawn  forwards,  and 
the  fissure  in  the  soft  palate  having  been  then 
brought  nearly  into  a  horizontal  position^  its 
edges  are  to  be  cut  off  with  scissors,  either 
straight  or  curved  laterally,  or  with  the  aid  of  a 
knife  and  a  pair  of  forceps.  After  the  ligatures 
have  been  tied,  they  are  to  be  cut  off  near  the 
knots. 

Mr.  Liston's  Method. — A  narrow  sharp-pointed  . 
knile,  held  by  the  further  end  of  the  handle,  is 
introduced  through  the  edge  of  the  fissure  at  its 
anterior  margin,  "  and  run  back  to  the  apex  of 
the  one  half  of  the  uvula.  This  may  be  laid  hold 
of,  and  made  tense  by  means  of  the  sharp- 
pointed  forceps.  The  same  proceeding  is  re- 
peated on  the  other  side."  The  ligatures  are  in- 
troduced with  needles,  fixed  in  handles,  and  of 
different  sizes  and  curvatures,  the  eyes  being 
near  their  points.  They  are  passed  through  the 
velum  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  its  free 
edge  and  towards  it,  and  through  two- thirds  of 
its  thickness.  Each  needle  carries  a  double 
ligature,  the  noose  of  which  is  caught  by  a' blunt 
hook,  and  pulled  out  into  the  moutli,  whilst  the 
instrument  is  withdrawn.  A  second  and  smaller 
ligature  is  carried  through  opposite  to  the  first, 
and  by  means  of  tins  second  thread,  the  first  and 
double  one  is  brought  through.  By  a  repetition 
of  this  plan,  two,  three,  or  more  points  of  in- 
terrupted suture  are  made.  After  the  edges 
have  been  put  together  by  one  or  two  points,  no 
difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  carrying  others 
through  both  edges  by  means  of  a  more  curved 
instrument  in  a  handle,  or  by  the  use  of  a  small 
needle  carried  in  the  points  of  a  pair  of  strong 
and  well-fitted  forceps.  Before  the  ligatures 
are  finally  secured,  the  carts  being  put  upon  the 
stretch,  an  incision  should  be  made  on  each  side 
towards  the  alveolar  ridge  through  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  velum.  By  this  method,  Mr. 
Liston  finds  that  the  edges  "may  be  more  easily 
hrought  together,  and  the  strain  is  taken  off  the 
threads,  so  that  there  is  less  risk  of  their  mak- 
ing their  way  out  by  ulceration.  Mr.  Liston 
deems  the  operation  very  liable  to  failure.  (On 
Practical  Surgery,  p.  472.) 

Staphyloplastic. — One  modification  of  it  con- 
sists in  facilitating  the  approximation  of  the 
edges  of  the  fissure  to  one  another,  by  an  in- 
cision made  along  the  palate,  on  each  side  of 
the  division.  The  ligatures,  arranged  in  the 
usual  way,  will  now  draw  the  margins  of  the 
fissures  together,  when,  without  such  incisions, 
this  object  would  be  impractical; £.  This 
method  is  followed  by  Dieffenbach. 

The  Indian  staphyloplastic  consists  in  raising 
up  a  flap  of  soft  parts  from  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  and  twisting  its  pedicle  round,  so  that 
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the  flap  may  be  adapted,  by  means  •  of  suture, 
to  the  loss  of  substance  in  the  palate,  I  do 
Tiot  deem  it  necessary  to  enter  further  into  the 
various  plans  of  repairing  deficiencies  and  aper- 
tures in  the  palate,  on  Tagliacotian  principles. 
The  mode  of  proceeding  in  different  cases  must 
be  decided  by  the  particular  nature  of  them. 

[PATELLA.  Dr.  Mutter,  of  Pliiladelphia, 
has  performed  Dietfenbach's  operation  for  dis- 
placed patella  with  perfect  success,  and  in  an- 
other case  he  has  replaced  the  patella  by  a  new 
method.  As  this  gentleman  is  about  publishing 
a  new  work  on  Surgery,  he  will  furnish  the  de- 
tails of  these  and  other  operations,  for  which 
my  limits  are  inadequate. — Reese.] 

[PERIOSTITIS.  Inflammation  of  the  perios- 
teum. Is  sometimes  an  idiopathic  affection  ex- 
cited by  cold,  or  mechanical  injuries  ;  sometimes 
a  secondary  complaint,  produced  by  various  de- 
ranged states  of  the  general  health,  as  by  rheu- 
matism, syphilis,  and  the  abuse  of  mercury.  In 
the  idiopathic  form,  tlie  treatment  should  be  an- 
tiphlogistic, comprising  bleeding,  leeches,  calo- 
mel, saline,  aperient,  and  diaphoretic  medicines, 
and  poultices  and  fomentations.  In  the  chronic 
stage,  blistering,  and  light  tonic  alterative  medi- 
cines, are  indicated.  If  no  relief  be  experi- 
enced from  these,  mercury,  or  incision  down 
to  the  bone,  has  been  found  to  answer.  The 
treatment  of  periostitis  occurring  as  a  symp- 
tom of  some  constitutional  disease,  differ  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  original  complaint ; 
•calomel  and  opium,  hydriodate  of  potash,  with 
sarsaparilla  and  colchicum,  are  remedies,  whose 
usefulness  in  such  cases  is  universally  known. 
.-C] 

[PESSARY.  M.  J.  Cloquet  gives  the  particu- 
lars  of  a  case,  in  which  a  pessary  was  met  with 
in  the  body  or  an  old  woman,  the  broad  lower  end 
of  which  had  perforated  the  rectum,  while  the 
upper  narrower  one  had  produced  ulceration  of 
the  vesico- vaginal  septum,  and  entered  the  blad- 
der. Three- fourths  of  the  interior  of  its  wider 
part  were  filled  with  a  white  crystallized  con- 
•cretion,  strongly  adherent  to  it,  with  brownish 
stercoraceous  matter  between  the  large  crystal- 
lizations. The  upper  narrower  end  was  incrust- 
€d  with  a  concretion,  of  irregular  shape  but 
smooth  surface,  and  yellowish  colour,  composed 
of  uric  acid.  (See  Jules  Cloquet,  in  Pathol. 
Chir.,  p.  100.  4tOj  Paris,  1S31.)— C] 
iblv  be  hail 


[This  case  will  probably  be  hailed  by  those 
American  surgeons  who  vehemently  oppose  the 
use  of  pessaries,  as  an  ar^umentum  ad  nominem 
on  their  side  of  the  question.  But  sucli  extreme 
cases  prove  nothing  on  either  side,  except  that 
these  instruments,  like  all  others,  may  be  mis- 
applied. In  the  Southern  Medical  Journal  there 
is  an  article  by  Professor  P.  F.  Eve,  protesting 
against  the  use  of  pessaries  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  citing  numerous  medical  authorities 
against  them  as  useless  and  mischievous.  While 
in  the  Philadelphia  practice  of  Midwifery  by 
Dr.  Meigs,  the  reader  may  see  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment in  their  favor,  not  as  a  universal  rcinedy 
for  prolapsus  uteri,  but  as  a  valuiil)lc  auxiliary 
in  certain  cases.  Dr.  Meigs  gives  the  i)reference 
to  the  globular  form,  and  to  the  metallic  mate- 
rial for  these  instruments.  The  nrimitivo  and 
most  ancient  form  was  that  of  tne  globe,  for 
Hippocrates  recommended  the  pomegranate  pre- 
viously soaked  in  wine,  as  a  pessary.  Dr.  I'hy- 
sick,  while  a  pupil  of  John  Ilunter,  erjijjloycd  n 
billiard  ball  of  ivory,  and  the  only  objection  was 
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He  ever  afterwards  employed  the 
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globular  form,  but  preferred  a  hollow  globe  of 
silver  covered  with  gold.  Almost  every  variety 
of  form  and  material  has  been  used  by  different 
surgeons,  and  to  vary  the  size  and  shape  of  pes- 
saries in  different  cases  is  found  indispensable. 

Dr.  Saml.  K.  Jennings,  of  Baltimore,  after  ex- 
tensive experience  in  the  treatment  of  prolapsus 
and  other  forms  of  uterine  disease,  has  recently 
proposed  a  new  form  of  pessary,  wliich  he  thinks 
is  adapted  to  rectify  all  the  evils  ascribed  to 
those  instruments,  and  bettor  fitted  to  fulfil  all 
the  requisite  indications.  His  own  description 
of  the  instrument  is  here  inserted,  so  far  as  is 
necessary  to  explain  its  principles. 

"  If  we  duly  consider  the  anatomy  of  the  or- 
gan to  be  supported  by  a  pessary,  we  cannot  fail 
to  perceive,  that  the  instrument,  if  it  shall  have 
good  pretension  to  a  philosophical  adaptation, 
ought  to  fill  the  cavity  of  the  vagina  without  in- 
convenient distention,  either  lateral  or  longitu- 
dinal. It  should  reach  about  four  inches  above 
the  OS  externum,  and  should  have  a  neck,  by 
which  the  entire  weight  of  the  organ  and  instru- 
ment may  be  made  to  rest  upon  a  bandage  or 
cushion  fi^tted  for  that  purpose.  Its  upper  ex- 
tremity should  occupy  the  cul-de-sac,  lifting  it 
above  the  neck,  and  present  a  suitable  cavity  on 
its  anterior  side,  into  which  it  shall  receive  the 
neck  of  the  womb.  This  last  named  adjustment 
will  secure  to  the  uterus  the  necessary  elevation, 
and  to  the  fundus  of  the  organ  an  inclination  in 
conformity  to  its  natural  angle  with  the  vagina ; 
and  the  neck,  when  received  into  the  cavity  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose,  will  subserve  to  keep  tlie 
instrument  in  its  proper  position.  On  the  ante- 
rior side  of  the  instrument  there  should  be  a  sul- 
cus or  groove  of  sufficient  capacity  to  protect 
the  urethra.  This  groove  will  also  enable  the 
patient  at  any  time,  very  conveniently,  with  the 
end  of  the  iorefingcr,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
instrument  retains  its  intended  position  ;  and  it 
will  make  a  channel  for  the  exit  of  the  secre- 
tions. 

"  A  pessary  made  to  correspond  to  these  views, 
should  have  its  body  about  three  and  a  half  to 
four  inches  long.  Its  shape  should  be  ovato-ob- 
long.  Its  ovate  part  should  measure  about  two 
inches  in  length,  and  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a  half,  or  an  inch  and  three- fourths,  in  some  in- 
stances two  inches  and  a  fourth  in  breadth.  Its 
lengthened  or  smaller  end  should  measure  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  or  an  inch  and  three-fourths 
in  length,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  an  incli 
and  a  quarter,  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  breadth. 
To  the  small  end  there  should  be  attached  a 
neck  or  stem,  about  an  inch  and  a  half'n  length, 
having  at  its  lower  extremity  two  circviiar  but 
tons,  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  apart,  for  the  p-rpose  of 
receiving  and  holding  tne  bandage  whicn  is  in- 
tended to  sustain  its  weight.  At  the  upper  or 
larger  end  of  the  ovated  part,  and  on  its  antfr- 
rior  side,  there  should  be  an  ovnti-d  nivity,  at 
large  as  tlie  size  of  the  instrument  will  ndmit. 
The  rotundity  of  the  ovated  rmi,  nidrd  by  this 
cavity,  will  sufficiently  fill  tlur  cnl-dp-siif,  and 
compel  the  neck  to  resume  and  ntiiiu  Us  natural 
position  iuid  angle  ;  and  llw  nrck  thus  wipnortrd 
by  the  cavity  will  in  turn  prevent  any  chanjfe 
in  the  i)osition  of  tbr  instrument  Itn  lowrr  »r 
lengthened  end  should  be  sulcatrd  on  its  ant«». 
rior  side  for  the  protection  of  the  urothra,  and 
there  should  be  a  eireuliir  mdenl  in  thn  uppw 
anterior  side  of  the  ovated  cavity,  to  rnakn  room 
for  the  neck."  ._ 
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Dr.  Jennings  has  published  a  brief  treatise  on 
the  subject,  which  explains  his  peculiar  views. 
In  old  cases  of  prolapsus,  complicated  with 
more  or  less  retroversion  of  the  uterus,  he  alleges 
that  this  latter  displacement  is  attended  with  a 
subacute  inflammatory  condition  of  the  parts, 
resulting  in  adhesions,  sometimes  extensive  and 
obstinate,  corresponding  to  the  extent  and  time 
of  pre-existing  irritation.  These  adhesions  re- 
semble tumours  on  examination  per  rectum,  by 
the  rigidity  of  the  contractions,  and  he  insists 
that  all  attempts  to  maintain  the  uterus  in  situ, 
even  after  it  is  replaced,  will  be  unavailing  until 
these  abnormal  adhesions  and  contractions  are 
broken  up.  The  manipulation  he  recommends 
for  this  purpose  is  performed  with  the  finger  in 
the  rectum,  making  lateral  pressure  to  the  neces- 
sary extent,  and  repeating  the  process  at  suit- 
able intervals,  until  the  uterus  can  be  elevated 
to  its  normal  state  without  pain  or  inconvenience. 
Meanwhile  he  advises  general  and  local  deple- 
tion, corresponding  to  the  pathological  state 
found  to  be  present. 

In  the  Amer.  Jour,  for  1842,  Dr.  J.  P.  Met- 
laure,  of  Virginia,  reports  a  highly  interesting 
case  of  Menorrhagia,  connected  with  malposition 
of  the  uterus,  with  adhesion  of  its  cervix  and 
OS  tincsB  to  corresponding  portions  of  the  vagina. 

[PHLEGMASIA  DOLENS.  A  swelling  of 
the  lower  extremities,  the  consequence  of  crural 

Ehlebitis,  It  is  mostly  seen  in  puerperal  women, 
ut  sometimes  in  other  women,  who  have  not 
been  pregnant ;  and  now  and  then  in  the  male 
sex.  I  have  had  two  male  patients  of  this  kind : 
one  of  them  was  a  soldier,  in  a  military  hospital 
at  Cambray,  during  the  war;  the  other  was  a 
man  who  died  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Infirmary. 
In  the  post  mortem  examination,  the  external 
iliac  and  other  veins  were  found  completely  ob- 
structed. Dr.  Davis,  of  University  College,  was 
the  first  who  proved  by  dissection,  that  pnleg- 
masia  dolens  depended  on  inflammation  of  the 
iliac  and  femoral  veins.  (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans., 
vol.  xii.  1823.)  One  of  his  cases  occurred  in 
1817,  considerably  prior  to  the  examples  record- 
ed by  M.  Bouillaud  in  1823.  The  latter  states. 
however,  that  Chaussier  and  Meckel  had  related 
still  earlier  instances  of  phlegmasia  dolens  in 
puerperal  women,  where  the  crural  veins  had 
been  found  inflamed  and  obstructed,  (See  Ar- 
chiv.  de  Med.,  t.  ii.  Janv.  1823.)— C] 

[PHYMOSIS.  Dr.  Eve,  of  Georgia,  has  seve- 
ral  times  performed  the  operation  for  Phymosis 
on  the  plan  proposed  by  M.  Cloquet,  making 
.small  incisions  on  each  side  of  the  frenum,  after 
having  retracted  the  skin  as  far  as  possible. — 
Reese.] 


[PNEUMOTHORAX;    (from    ^v 
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^wpijf)  An  accumulation  of  air  in  the  sac  of 
Ihe  pleura.  Air  may  pass  into  this  situation 
either  from  the  lung  or  bronchial  tubes,  or 
through  the  parietes  of  the  chest.  An  example 
of  the  former  is  afforded  by  the  rupture  of  the 
pleura  pulmonalis,  by  the  bursting  of  a  tuber- 
cular cavity  communicating  with  the  bronchial 
tubes  ;  and  an  instance  of  the  latter  is  afforded 
by  the  pneumothorax  consequent  to  certain  pene- 
trating wounds  of  the  chest.  Air  is  also  stated 
by  M.  Itard  to  be  sometimes  generated  within 
the  sac  of  the  pleura.  This  last  occurrence  is 
ra,re :  and  Dr.  Houghton  considers  that  the  doc- 
trine of  pneumothorax  bem^  ever  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  a. pleuritic  effusion,  is  by  no 
means  satisfactorily  proved.    (See  Cyclop,  of 
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Pract.  Med.,  art.  Pneumothm-ax.)  According  to 
Laennec,  the  pleura^  in  some  very  uncommon 
instances,  secretes  air:  and  the  air  so  produced 
is  occasionally  accompanied  by  an  effusion  of 
serous  or  purulent  fluid.  "  This  variety  (Dr. 
Houghton  remarks)  has  not  been  decidedly  es- 
tablished by  the  observation  of  other  patholo- 
gists, and  Ave  record  its  existence  merely  on  his 
authority,  and  on  that  of  Andral,  who  relates  a 
case  of  it,  (Clin.  Mcd.y  t.  ii.  p.  512,)  in  which, 
however,  this  origin  was  not  unquestionably 
proved."     (Op.  cit.) 

In  cases  of  pneumothorax  produced  by  the 
bursting  of  a  tubercular  abscess  into  the  pleura, 
the  existence  of  a  large  cavity,  or  even  of  nu- 
merous tubercles,  is  by  no  means  essential.  Dr. 
Houghton  has  knovra  pneumothorax  occur,  where 
the  cavity  which  led  to  the  perforation  was 
smaller  than  a  nut.  Andral  and  others  met  with 
cases,  where  only  five  or  six  tubercles  existed  in 
the  lung ;  and  Dr.  Townsend  had  one  remark- 
able case,  where  it  followed  the  bursting  of  a 
single  tubercle  which  had  been  formed  imme- 
diately under  the  pleura,  all  the  rest  of  the  lung 
being  perfectly  free  from  tubercles.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  contents  of  the  tubercle,  and  of^the 
air,  into  the  sac  of  the  pleura,  which  mostly 
happens  on  the  left  side,  always  brings  on  a  se- 
vere attack  of  acute  pleuritis.  If  this  be  not 
speedily  mortal,  the  effused  lymph  soon  becomes 
organized,  and  forms  a  factitious  membrane, 
overlaying  the  whole  surface  of  the  compressed 
lung,  as  a  deposition  upon  the  pleura,  which  lies 
under  it,  of  its  natural  thickness.  The  lung  it- 
self lies  compressed  and  flattened  against  the 
spinal  column  and  mediastinum;  and  in  cases 
which  have  lasted  some  time,  it  generally  be- 
comes reduced  to  about  one-fourth  of  its  natural 
dimensions ;  and  then,  if  cut  into,  its  substance 
is  found  to  be  so  condensed  as  to  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  what  is  termed  camined  lung.  The 
perforation,  by  which  the  air  escapes  from  the 
lung  into  the  sac  of  the  pleura  during  inspira- 
tion, becomes  fistulous  ;  and  as  for  the  air  itself, 
if  it  be  discharged  by  puncturing  the  thorax,  it 
is  found  to  be  generally  an  inodorous  gas,  little 
different  from  the  atmospheric  air,  whence  it 
was  originally  derived.  (See  Dr.  John  Davy,  in 
Phil.  Trans.  1824;  and  Dr.  Apjohn,  in  Trans 
of  Assoc,  of  College  of  Physicians,  Dublin,  vol.  v.) 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  air,  although  it 
has  a  free  passage  into  the  sac  of  the  pleura, 
cannot  return  into  the  liuig  during  expiration, 
owing  to  the  valvular  disposition  of  the  fistula ; 
and  if  this  impediment  did  not  exist,  still  the  air 
could  not  return  into  the  lung,  because  the  air- 
cells  are  full  of  air.  The  fistula  is  closed,  ex- 
actly in  the  same  manner  as  the  valve  of  the 
bellows  prevents  the  air  from  going  out  by  the 
aperture  through  which  it  entered.  The  con- 
sequence  is,  that  the  air  exerts  a  pressure  within 
the  sac,  and  that  such  pressure  continues  to  in- 
crease so  long  as  the  communication  remains 
open.  The  space  occupied  by  the  air  is  much 
greater  than  tnat  occupied  by  pus,  or  other  fluid : 
and  it  seems  evident  to  Dr.  Houghton,  that  the 
chief  part  of  the  pressure  must  be  produced  by 
the  air,  and  not  by  the  other  fluid. 

This  species  of  pneumothorax  is  almost  inva- 
riably preceded  by  the  usual  symptoms  of 
phthisis,  cough,  haemoptysis,  emaciation,  night 
sweats,  &c.  Then,  at  the  moment  when  the 
air  first  insinuates  itself  into  the  sac  of  the 
pleura,  the  patient  is  sometimes  conscious  of  the 
occurrence,  or  has  a  sensation  of  something 
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having  suddenly  given  way  in  the  chest.  Em- 
pyema, as  Dr.  Houghton  observes,  •being  con- 
stantly an  accompaniment  of  this  variety  of 
pneumothorax,  the  symptoms  of  the  latter  are 
necessarily  joined  with  those  of  the  former. 
Hence  the  insuiEcicncy  of  the  rational  symp- 
toms for  the  diagnosis.  "  We  find  the  symp- 
toms of  empyema  set  down  as  dyspnoea  and 
pain,  (cough  and  expectoration,)  decubitus  on 
one  side,  dilatation  of  the  side,  displacement  of 
the  heart,  depression  of  tlie  diaphragm,  and 
hectic  fever."  (See  Empyema.)  The  same 
catalogue  precisely  makes  up  the  rational  symp- 
toms in  pneumothorax. 

The  dyspnoea  and  pain  which  in\mcdiately 
ibllow  the  bursting  of  the  tubercle,  and  the  first 
entrance  of  air  into  the  sac  of  the  pleura,  are 
nearly  simultaneous  with  the  sensation  above 
described ;  but  they  are  still  more  constantly 
present,  and  therefore  (as  Dr.  Houghton  observes) 
of  more  value  in  the  diagnosis.  Yet  pneumo- 
thorax has  been  known  to  take  place  without 
either  violent  pain,  or  sudden  dyspnoea.  (  Town- 
send,  in  Trans,  of  Dublin  College,  vol.  v. ;  and 
Houghton,  in  Dublin  Journ.  of  Med.  Science, 
No.  3.) 

The  dyspnoea,  which  usually  continues  during 
the  whole  course  of  pneumothorax,  is  more  ur- 
gent and  distressing  tnan  that  attending  chronic 
empyema.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  great 
elasticity  and  condensation  of  the  air,  so  that 
even  the  greatest  expansion  of  the  thorax  in 
inspiration  can  but  very  partially  overcome  its 
reaction,  and  therefore  dyspnoea^  resulting  from 
the  compression,  is  thus  but  trivially  mitigated, 
(See  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med.,  B.Yt.  Pneumothorax.) 
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side  on  which  a  patient  with  pneumothorax  pre- 
fers to  lie.  "  In  empyema  (Dr.  Duncan  ob- 
serves) the  patients  commonly  lie  on  the  affect- 
ed side  ;  and  in  pneumothorax,  on  the  sound 
one."  (Ed.  Med.  Journ.,  No.  28,  p.  327.)  In 
relation  to  this  point,  Dr.  Houghton  admits  the 
fact,  that,  in  empyema,  the  dyspnoea  is  caused 
by  the  pressure  of  fluid  alone,  and  that  it  is 
eniefly  lor  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  medias- 
tinum, and  opposite  lung,  of  its  weight  and  pres- 
sure, that  decubitus  takes  place  on  the  affected 
side.  (See  Empyema.)  But,  he  observes,  in 
pneumothorax,  the  compression  of  the  internal 
organs  is  as  complete,  if  not  more  so,  although 
caused  by  air ;  and,  if  the  weight  of  even  an 
inconsiderable  quantity  of  fluid  should  be  added 
to  them,  already  suffering  under  this  greaf  com- 
pression, the  patient  will  instinctively  obviate 
this  by  lying  on  the  affected  side.  According 
to  Dr.  Houghton's  experience,  this  position, 
zceteris  paribus,  is  always  preferred. 

The  side  wnerc  pneumothorax  exists,  is  but 
slightly  or  not  at  all  elevated  during  inspiration  ; 
and,  on  being  measured,  generally  is  found  to  be 
larger  than  the  opposite  one.  But  in  other  dis- 
orders and  in  empyema,  the  intercostal  spaces 
are  widened  and  occasionally  protrude  beyond 
the  level  of  the  ribs.  But  the  oedema  or  the 
integuments  of  the  side,  sometimes  noticed  in 
empyema,  is  not  observed  in  pneumothorax,  al- 
though M.  Louis  and  others  Iiavc  remarked  an 
oedcmatous  state  of  the  corresponding  arm. 

According  to  Dr.  Houghton^  less  compression 
seems  requisite  to  produce  displacement  of  the 
heart  and  depression  of  the  diaphragm  than  di- 
latation of  the  side  ;  for  the  latter  has  been  ab- 
sent where  the  heart  has  been  thrust  considera- 
bly  out  of  Its  place,  and  a  sensible  fulness  pro- 


:  duced  in  the  corresponding  hypochondrium  by 
I  the  depression  of  the  diaphragm. 
}  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  rational  symptoms 
of  pneumothorax,  is  the  febrile  disturbance, 
which  always  speedily  follows  the  escape  of  air 
by  perforation  of  the  tubercular  cavity,  and  is 
in  fact  the  fever  of  pleuritis.  If  the  immediate 
consec^uences  of  it  are  not  iatal,  this  fever  sub- 
sides into  the  hectic  of  phthisis,  which  existed 
previously  to  the  bursting  of  the  tubercle. 

The  physical  symptom's  of  pneumothorax  are 
highly  deserving  of  attention.  Whenever  air 
and  fluid  exist  together  in  the  sac  of  the  pleura, 
if  the  trunk  be  shaken  abruptly,  the  splash  of 
the  liquid  against  the  walls  of  the  thorax  is  often 
distinctly  l\eard  by  the  patient,  or  by  any  one 
who  places  his  ear  on  or  near  the  chest.  This 
sound  can  only  be  produced  where  air  and  fluid 
are  both  present :  if  either  is  absent,  no  splash- 
ing sound  is  heard.  The  action  of  suddenly 
shaking  the  trunk  to  acquire  this  information,  is 
termed  succussion. 

One  of  the  positive  signs  of  pneumothorax  is  a 
metallic  tinkling,  or  ringing  sound,  discerned 
with  the  naked  ear,  and  still  better  with  the 
stethoscope.  It  is  compared  to  the  sound  occa- 
sioned by  the  dropping  of  a  pin  into  a  large 
wine-glass,  or  touching  gently  a  sonorous  porce- 
lain vase  with  a  quill.  It  is  audible  during 
coughing,  speaking,  and  sometimes  during  re- 
spiration. 

The  general  result  of  pneumothorax  from  per 
foration  of  the  lung  by  tubercle,  is  death.  Laen- 
nec  is  well  known  to 'have  believed  in  the  possi- 
bility of  the  cicatrization  of  tubercular  cavities ; 
and  hence  it  has  been  conceived,  that,  in  this 
case,  a  recovery  is  not  absolutely  proliibited. 
The  chances  of  it,  however,  ajppear  exceedingly 
poor.  Even  Laennec  himself  admits,  that  the 
effusion  of  air  cannot  exist  for  any  length  of  time, 
Avithout  giving  rise  to  very  severe  symptoms, 
and  even  death.  M.  Louis  only  speaks  of  the 
result,  with  the  view  of  calculating  the  time 
which  elapses  between  the  period  of  perforation 
and  death.  (Recherches  sur  la  Phthisic,  p.  487.) 
Dr.  Stokes  relates  a  case,  which  lasted  five 
months,  as  the  longest  at  that  time  on  record. 
(  Trans,  of  King's  and  Queen's  College,  vol.  v.  j 
and  Houghton,  in  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med.) 

These  circumstances  are  very  discouraging  to 
the  performance  of  any  operation  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  air.  Cases  will  occur,  where 
venesection,  leeches,  anodynes,  &c.,  will  fail  to 
prevent  the  dyspnoea  from  increasing  to  such  a 
pitch  as  to  threaten  the  patient  with  suffocation. 
Then  the  only  means  of  enabling  the  patient  to 
live  longer,  is  making  a  small  puncture  in  the 
chest.  This  is  mostly  followed  oy  great  relief; 
which,  however,  is  only  temporary.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  operation  is  ascribed  by  Dr.  Houghton 
to  the  readiness  which,  in  such  cases,  *he  false 
membrane  and  pleura  have  to  inflame  and  be- 
come gangrenous. 

Pneumothorax,  from  the  bursting  of  an  abscess 
of  the  lung,  is  rare  ;  and  when  it  happens,  the 
empyema  is  generally  circumscribed.  Dr.  Hough- 
ton suspects,  that  this  must  have  been  the  case 
in  the  examples  of  recovery  recorded  by  Dr. 
Archer,  (  7'ran.«.  of  King's  and  Queen's  College,) 
and  Dr,  Hawthorne,  (Edinb.  Med.  Jourti.,  No. 

[POLYPUS.   Professor  Oilman,  of  New  York, 

has  published  in  tlio  New  York  Med.  (Jaz.  for 

1841,  a  report  of  a  case  of  polypus  uteri,  which 

he  removed  bv  excision,  and  which  he  accom- 
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fanies  by  the  grounds  of  his  preference  of  the  |  been  partly  removed  by  a  previous  operation, 
nife  to  the  ligature  in  this  disease.    An  abstract  |  It  was  found  intimately  adhering  to  the  basilar 
of  this  valuable  paper  may  be  found  in  the  Amer.    processes  of  the  occipital  and  sphenoid  bones,  and 


Journ.  for  1841. 

Dr.  John  Watson,  of  New  York,  has  published 
in  the  Amer.  Journ.  for  1S42,  an  elaborate  paper 
on  the  pathology  and  treatment  pf  polypous  tu- 
mours of  the  nasal  fossae,  with  other  observa- 
tions on  tumours,  in  which  the  whole  subject  is 
illustrated  by  reports  of  interesting  cases,  and 
which  will  be  found  to  possess  great  practical 
value. 

The  following  case  of  nasal  operation  for 
polypus  will  be  found  to  possess  the  merit  of 
originality,  and  is  very  creditable  to  the  surgeon, 
Dr.  Mott,  of  New  York: — 

The  case  was  a  large  fibrous  tumour  from  the 
nasal  cavity  of  the  left  side.  The  operation 
consisted  in  making  an  incision  through  the  soft 
parts,  commencing  a  little  on  the  mesial  side 
of  tho  internal  angular  process  of  the  os  fron- 
tis,  anc  extending  downwards  to  the  upper  lip, 
which  was  divided  about  three  lines  from  the 
angle  of  the  mouth.  Two  flaps  were  then  re- 
flected, the  internal  including  tne  cartilaginous 
parts  of  the  nose,  and  the  tissues  covering  the 
OS  nasi  of  the  left  side ;  the  external  laying 
bare  the  bone  as  far  as  the  infra-orbital  foramen. 
The  anterior  part  of  the  tumour  was  now  some- 
what more  distinctly  seen,  and  the  nasal  cavity 
was  farther  exposed  by  sawing,  vertically, 
through  the  os  nasi  as  far  as  the  transverse 
suture,  so  as  to  avoid  the  descending  plate  of  the 
■ethmoid .  The  sujperior  maxillary  bone  was  now 
divided  in  a  line  from  the  upper  part  of  this  cut 
to  a  point  opposite  the  second  bicuspid  tooth, 
and  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  nostrils.  An- 
other section  was  made  from  the  termination  of 
the  last,  extending  horizontally  inwards  towards 
the  vomer.  The  osseous  parts  comprising  the 
OS  nasi,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  bone,  and  tlie  os  spongiosum 
inferius  were  then  detached.  The  connexions 
of  the  tumour  were  partially  separated,  but  the 
disease  was  so  extensive,  that  a  part  had  to  be 
removed  through  the  anterior  opening,  before 
the  posterior  attachments  could  be  lioerated. 
These  having  been  detached,  the  larger  portion 
of  this  extensive  disease,  which  passed  into  the 
pharynx  and  completely  plugged  up  the  poste- 
rior nares,  was  removed  by  introducing  through 
the  mouth  a  large  curved  vulsellum  and  forceps, 
and  seizing  the  mass  as  it  descended  into  the 
pharynx.  (See  Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  Science, 
for  January,  1842.) 

Dr.  John  Watson,  of  New  York,  has  published 
in  the  Amer.  Journal  for  April,  1842,  an  essay 
on  polypous  tumours  of  the  nasalfossae,  to  which 
I  can  only  refer  the  reader.  It  abounds  in  valu- 
able practical  information  on  this  topic. 

Dr.  Joseph  Parish,  of  Philadelphia,  was  suc- 
cessful in  removing  polypi  from  the  posterior 
nares,  which  he  efiected  by  ligature  in  formida- 
ble cases,  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

Professor  Eve,  of  Georgia,  reports  an  opera- 
tion in  the  South.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  for 
1836.  in  which  he  removed  a  large  fibrous  poly- 
pus from  the  base  of  the  cranium,  after  repeated 
unriuccessful  attempts  to  remove  it.  The  tumour 
filled  the  anterior  and  posterior  nares,  distended 
the  antrum,  protruded  the  eye,  depressed  the 
molar  teeth,  and  frightfully  deformed  the  chefrk 
of  the  right  side,  and  it  had  projected  into  the 
left  antrum,  while  it  distended  the  throat  poste- 
xiorly,  and  pressed  upon  the  palate,  which  had 
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to  the  internal  plate  of  the  pterygoid  process. 
This  intrepid  proceeding  was  completed  by  the 
entire  removal  of  the  tumour,  and  the  patient 
recovered  with  very  little  deformity  of  the  face, 
and  suifering  only  from  the  fissure  in  the  palate 
which  became  necessary  in  the  operation,  and 
which  failed  to  unite,  though  the  interrupted 
suture  was  employed  for  the  purpose.  The 
operation  of  staphyloraphy  is  contemplated,  as 
the  patient  has  recovered  "his  health,  is  an  in- 
dustrious farmer,  and  since  married. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Dixon  has  contrived  an  instrument 
for  the  removal  of  polypi  of  the  uterus  by  liga- 
ture, which,  from  its  simplicity  and  adaptation 
to  the  purpose,  possesses  great  merit.  A  paper 
on  the  subject,  with  a  report  of  cases  in  which 
it  has  been  successfully  used,  may  be  found  in 
the  18th  No.  of  the  25th  vol.  of  the  Boston  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal. — Reese.] 

[PORRIGO.  The  late  Dr.  Joseph  Parish,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  remarkably  successful  in  the 
treatment  of  Porrigo  or  Tinea  capitis,  and  his 
son.  Dr.  Isaac  Parish,  has  politely  furnished  me 
witn  his  mode  of  treatment.  He  shaved  the 
scalp  as  closely  as  possible,  and  then  applied  an 
emollient  poultice  for  several  days  in  succession, 
frequently  renewing  it.  He  then  dressed  the 
whole  eruption  with  tar  ointment,  washing  fre- 
quently with  Castile  soap  and  water.  If  the 
cure  was  slow,  he  again  returned  to  the  poultic- 
ing, and  afterwards  repeated  the  dressing.  His 
success,  both  in  hospital  and  private  practice, 
was  proverbial,  so  that  he  was  consulted  far  ana 
near  for  this  class  of  diseases.  Hence  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  remedies  is  worthy  of  imitation, 
especially  in  view  of  the  obstinacy  and  difficulty 
oi  cure  in  these  aflfections,  proverbial  among 
practitioners. — Reese.] 

[PTYALISM.  Dr.  Fahnestock  has  published 
a  paper  in  the  Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  and  Phy3. 
Sciences,  vol.  v.,  on  the  efficacy  of  the  rhv^  gla- 
brum  as  a  remedy  for  ptyalism.  He  observes, 
that  tlie  medications  in  use  intended  to  check  in- 
ordinate and  protracted  salivations  are  all  of  a 
highly  stimulating,  astringent,  and  often  corro- 
sive nature,  such  as  borax,  myrrh,  alum,  nitric 
acid,  &c.,  which  seldom  fail  to  aggravate  the 
sufferings,  and  create  deeper-seated  irritations. 
Having  seen  very  alarming  and  even  fatal  effects 
from  salivation,  and  the  remedies  employed  to 
control  it,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  use 
of  the  gentle  astringents,  such  as  common  tea, 
&c.  J  and  finding  much  advantage  from  these, 
the  experiments  were  extended  to  articles  still 
milder,  as  the  elm,  sassafras,  and  sumach  ;  from 
the  latter  of  w  hich  he  has  derived  peculiar  bene- 
fit,  and  continues  to  use  it  with  uniform  and  un- 
paralleled success.  An  infusion  of  the  inner 
bark  of  the  root  of  the  rhus  glabrum  is  a  very- 
mild,  mucilaginous  refrigerant ;  moderately  as- 
tringent, cooling  and  soothing  to  the  irritated 
surface  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  can  be  ap- 

Elied  at  any  stage,  and  even  to  children.  It  acts 
y  allaying  and  obstructing  excitement,  sheath- 
ing the  delicate  surfaces,  and  healing  abrasions. 
It  is  highly  important,  however,  to  distinguish 
the  several  species  of  rhus,  and  particularly  the 
vernix,  which  resembles  the  glabrum  very  close- 
ly, but  is  very  poisonous.— (See  Barton's  Essay 
tovxirds  a  Materia  Medica  of  the  United  States. 
-C] 

[In  the  Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sciences  for  1835, 
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Dr.  Young^  oi"  Chester,  published  an  account  of 
11  epidemic  ptyalism  which  he  witnessed,  simi- 
lar to  that  previously  described  by  Dr.'Coates  of 
iUiiladelphia,  in  the  N.  A.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 
Dr.  Joseph  Parish^  of  Philadelphia,  was  the  first 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  this 
Mibject.  It  occurs  most  freq^uently  among  the 
'oor,  and  was  ascribed  by  him  to  confined  air, 
impoverished  diet,  &c.  The  symptoms  are  thus 
Icscribed  by  him.    A  severe  sore  mouth,  closely 


resembling  mercurial  ptyalism,  even  in  the  fetid 
breath.  The  cheeks  become  thickened  and 
glossy,  a  sloughing  ulceration  soon  follows  in- 
side the  mouth,  excessive  discharge  of  saliva;, 
extensive  sphacelation,  and  occasionally  fatal. 
In  many  cases  no  mercury  or  other  medicine  had 
been  taken.  Dr.  Parish  succeeded  in  curing  nu- 
merous cases  by  the  liberal  use  of  bark,  gene- 
!  K)us  diet,  and  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc 
!  with  honey,  as  a  local  application. — Reese.] 
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[RHINOPLASTIC.  In  1837,  Dr.  John  Mason 
.Varren,  of  Boston,  performed  the  first  success- 
;!il  case  of  the  Rhinoplastic  operation  ever  pub- 
lished in  America.    It  had  been  previously  at- 
tempted, btit  failed  to  satisfy  either  the  patient 
or  the  surgeon.    In  1S40,  the  same  surgeon  re- 
lated this  operation  four  times,  the  first  on  a  fe- 
male by  the  Indian  method,  the  flap  being  taken 
;rom  the  forehead,  and  he  effected  in  this  case 
the  restoration  of  the  entire  nose.   In  the  second 
'■ase  he  employed  the   Italian  or  Taliacotian 
;iethod,  the  flap  being   transplanted  from  the 
irearm,  and  this  is  the  first  successful  case  by 
his  method  in  America.    In  the  third  case  he 
restored  the  al®  of  the  nose  by  sliding  the  flap 
from  the  cheek,  on  the  plan  denominated  by  the 
French  surgeons,  "  autoplastic  par  glessment  du 
lambeau." 

In  the  fourth  instance  he  again  adopted  the 
Italian  method  for  the  restoration  of  the  tip  and 
alae  of  the  nose,  the  flap  being  taken  from  over 
the  biceps  muscle.  At  the  end  of  72  hours,  ad- 
hesion was  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  separation 
of  the  flap,  which  is  the  shortest  time  on  record 
in  which  the  separation  has  been  successfully 
accomplished.  The  only  surgeons  in  Europe 
who  liave  attempted  this  operation  since  the 
times  of  Taliacotius,  are  Delpech  of  Montpellier, 
and  Graeffe  of  Berlin.  It  was  not  until  the 
fourteenth  day  that  Graeflfe,  in  his  first  case,  se- 
parated the  nose  from  the  arm,  and  it  was  a  year 
before  the  case  was  successful.  In  his  second 
case,  the  flap  was  separated  at  the  end  of  six 
days.  (See  Labat  de  Rhinoplastic.)  In  this 
last  case  of  Dr.  Warren,  the  patient  was  well  in 
two  months,  and  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  opera- 
tion is  visible.  This  case  has  not  been  before 
published,  but  the  others  are  reported  at  length 
in  the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  to  which  I 
must  reier  the  reader.  Sufficient  time  has  now 
elapsed  to  judge  of  the  permanency  of  the  suc- 
cess which  has  crowned  these  surgical  achieve- 
ments. 

At  first  it  has  been  observed  in  Dr.  Warren's 
cases,  that  the  sensations  in  the  new  nose  were 
referred  by  the  patient  to  the  place  from  which 
the  skin  was  borrowed,  to  the  forehead  in  those 
cured  by  the  Indian  method,  and  to  the  arm  in 
the  Talia':otian  examples,  but  this  morbid  state 


of  the  sensations  is  not  permanent.  The  pins 
were  used  in  his  first  case  but  the  interrupted  su- 
ture was  afterwards  preferred,  and  is  found  to 
be  fully  adequate  of  retaining  the  parts  in  adap- 
tation, and  to  present  less  hinderance  to  the  de- 
sired adhesion.  Dr.  Warren  has  thus  proved  that 
this  operation  is  safe,  and  may  succeed ;  but  he 
has  constructed  a  new  nose,  which  is  so  natural 
in  appearance  that  no  trace  of  the  operation  can 
be  discovered,  unless  the  attention  is  particular- 
ly called  to  the  fact.  He  has  thus  restored  to 
society  and  to  usefulness  both  male  and  female 

f)atients,  who  were  exiles  by  reason  of  their 
lideous  deformity  of  countenance.  See  Avto 
plastic. 

Dr.  Geo.  M'Clellan,  of  Philadelphia,  has  per- 
formed the  Rhinoplastic  operation  four  times 
with  complete  success.  He  adopted  the  Indian 
method.  Dr.  Gibson  of  the  same  city  has  also 
repeated  this  operation  eight  times  successfully 
since  1827,  the  date  of  his  first  attempt  at  Rhi- 
noplasty. He  has  repeatedly  performed  Ure- 
throplasty  and  Blepharoplasty.  Dr..  Mutter,  also 
of  Philadelphia,  has  reported  a  case  of  Rhino- 
plasty, to  which  Velpeau  awards  the  merit  of 
originality  in  his  late  work  on  operative  surgery. 
See  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  No.  43,  for  1838. 
The  same  surgeon  has  since  repeated  this  opera 
tion  in  five  cases. 

Dr.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  has  performed  the 
Rhinoplastic  operation  in  two  cases  ;  one  by  the 
Indian  method,  successful,  the  other  by  the 
Italian  mode,  failed,  in  consequence  of  the  rest 
lessness  of  the  patient. — Reese.] 

[RIBS.  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  of  Boston,  has 
twice  excised  portions  of  the  ribs  in  cases  of  os- 
teosarcoma, and  in  both  cases  successfully.  Dr. 
Valentine  Mott,  of  New  York,  has  also  per- 
formed this  operation  in  a  similar  case  with 
complete  success,  and  Dr.  M'Clellan,  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  removed  portions  of  the  ribs  four 
times.  In  one  of  these  cases.  Dr.  MTlellan  re- 
moved a  tumour,  the  result  of  spina  ventosa,  in- 
volving portions  of  several  of  the  ribs,  and  pro- 
jecting into  the  right  side,  displacing  the  dia- 
phragm and  pleura,  and  by  its  pressuu  very  se- 
riously impeding  respiration.  This  formidable 
operation  was  completely  successful,  the  tumour 
weighing  eleven  pounds. — Reese.] 


s. 

[SILVER,  NITRATE  OF.  (Lunar  Caustic.)  I  known  to  every  surgeon.  Mr.  Hunter  sanctions 
One  of  the  best  of  the  milder  caustics.  Its  I  its  application  in  the  early  stage  of  a  chancre, 
mility  in  stimulating  indolent  ulcers,  and  keep-  I  while  absorption  of  the  svphilitic  virus  may  not 
;tig:  granulations  from  rising  too  much,  is  well  |  yet  have  taken  place.     He  directs  the  ^i"»s'-ic  *• 
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he  scraped  to  a.  point,  like  a  black-lead  pencil ; 
every  part  of  the  chancre  to  be  touched  with  it, 
and  tlie  repetition  of  this  process  till  the  last 
slough  thrown  off  leaves  the  sore  florid  and 
health)^  The  plan  has  been  advocated  by  many 
other  surgeons,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  lessen 
the  chance  of  the  constitution  becoming  afiect- 
ed ;  and  it  is  occasionally  resorted  to  by  those 
who  use  mercury,  as  well  as  by  others  who  trust 
to  other  means  ior  the  cure  of  the  venereal  dis- 
ease. 

The  important  use  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in 
the  cure  of  numerous  diseases  which  fall  under 
the  care  of  surgeons,  I  have  noticed  in  various 
articles  of  this  work.  The  late  professor  Del- 
pech  believed  that  it  had  greater  power  than  any 
other  escharotic  or  stimulant  in  expediting  the 

grocess  of  cicatrization.  I  entertain  the  same 
elief.  Its  efficacy  in  the  relief  and  cure  of 
many  diseases  of  trie  eye,  may  be  learned  from 
the  explanations  given  in  the  articles  Cornea, 
Iris,  Ophthalmia,  &c.  As  an  application  to 
this  organ,  it  is  used  either  in  substance,  or  in 
the  form  of  a  lotion,  or  of  the  black  ointment, 
containing  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  the  ni- 
trate to  each  drachm  of  lard.  Some  examples  of 
lupus,  or  noli  me  tangere,  are  benefited  by  the 
nitrate  of  siher,  and  a  strong  solution  of  it 
agrees  well  with  certain  obstinate  ulcerations, 
which  occur  round  the  roots  of  the  nails  of  the 
fingers  and  toes.  The  lotion  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied by  means  of  a  camel-hair  brush  ;  some- 
times by  means  of  lint ;  sometimes  with  a  sy- 
ringe ;  and  occasionally  by  dropping  it  on  the 
part,  as,  for  instance,  the  eye. 

In  an  interesting  "  Essay  on  the  Use  of  Nitrate 
of  Silver,  ed.  2,  8vo,  London,  1829,"  Mr.  Hig- 
ginbottom  notices  its  influence  in  subduing  in- 
flammatory action.  That  it  *'  should  subdue 
the  inflammation  of  phlegmon,  or  of  a  line  of  in- 
flamed absorbents,  arrest  the  spreading  of  ery- 
sipelas, prevent  and  modify  the  formation  of  pus, 
(says  he,)  are  facts,  I  believe,  totally  new."  In 
some  cases  of  external  inflammation,  he  finds  it 
sufficient  merely  to  blacken  the  cuticle  j  in 
others,  it  is  necessary  to  produce  a  degree  of 
vesication.  In  some  instances,  the  application 
has  appeared  to  prevent  suppuration  ;  in  others, 
a  plainly  fluctuating  fluid  has  been  absorbed. 

Mr.  Higginbottom  throws  out  a  suggestion,  that 
the  application  may  prove  useful  also  in  internal 
inflammation,  by  inducing  prompt  vesication  over 
the  inflamed  part,  or  even  without  it.  But,  for 
a  particular  account  of  its  use  in  phlegmonous 
inflammation,  whitlow,  erysipelas,  inflammation 
of  the  absorbents,  wounds,  ulcers,  burns,  and 
cases  of  hard  painful  cicatrix  from  the  latter  in- 
juries, I  must  refer  to  this  gentleman's  publica- 
tion, in  which  will  also  be  found  observations  on 
its  employment,  in  examples  of  diseased  joints, 
inflammation  of  the  urethra,  neuralgia,  contract- 
ed rectum,  ulceration  of  the  tongue,  eye,  and 
navel  of  infants,  and  corns.  In  University  Col- 
lege Hospital,  1  often  employ  it  as  a  means  of 
checking  the  extension  of  "erysipelas,  which 
sometimes  will  not  pass  beyond  a  black  line 
made  with  it.  Its  use  in  strictures,  and  many  of 
the  cases  here  specified,  is  further  explaine"^d  in 
other  parts  of  this  Dictionary. — C] 

[Dr.  Joseph  Parish,  of  Philadelphia,  introduced 
a  new  method  of  applying  nitrate  of  silver  to 
old  ulcers.  Instead  of  touching  their  edges  with 
the  caustic,  he  applied  it  to  the  centre  of  the 
ulcer,  and  found  tlie  eSect  more  speedy  and  suc- 
cessful, the  healthy  action  commencing  in  the 
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centre  and  radiating  rapidly  to  the  circumference. 
In  the  Pennsylvania  Alms  House  and  Hospital 
this  practice  is  now  pursued. — Reese.] 

[SPINA  BIFIDA.  Dr.  Sherwood,  of  Rut 
land,  removed  this  disease  by  excision  Avith 
complete  success  in  1811,  and  the  next  year  Dr. 
A.  H.  Stevens,  of  New  York,  cured  an  aggravat- 
ed oyftse  by  a  modification  of  Sir  A.  Cooper's 
method,  by  puncture. — Reese.] 

[STAMMERING.  This  afflictive  defect,  of 
wliich  there  are  many  sufferers,  is  one  which, 
whether  dependant  on  physical  causes,  or,  as  it 
is  more  frequently,  belonging  to  the  morale  of 
the  individual,  is  one  for  which  no  adequate  or 
universally  applicable  remedy  has  ever  been 
discovered,  notwithstanding  the  devotion  shown 
to  the  subject  by  many  scientific  and  philem- 
thropic  individuals.  Nor,  indeed,  was  it  ever 
imagined  that  surgery  could  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  subject,  unless  in  those  very  rare 
cases  in  which  the  defect  is  dependant  upon  a 
contraction  or  congenital  shortening  of  the 
frenum  linguce.  Professor  Dieffenbach,  of  Ber- 
lin, has,  however,  within  the  last  year  devised 
and  executed  an  operation  designed  to  relieve  _ 
this  defect,  which  he  is  led  to  believe  is  wholly  ■ 
physical,  and  depending  on  a  malformation  of  M 


tongue,  which  he  is  of  opinion  can  be  re- 
moved by  surgery.  The  operation  is  truly  a 
formidable  one,  consisting  as  it  does  of  carrying 
an  incision  through  the  tongue,  near  its  root,  in 
one  of  three  ways,  viz.,  1st.  The  transverse 
horizontal  division  of  the  base  of  the  tongue. 
2d.  The  subcutaneous  transverse  division  ofthe 
tongue,  leaving  the  mucous  membrane  undivided. 
3d.  The  horizontal  division,  with  excision  of  a 
wedge-shaped  portion  of  the  tongue.  He  has 
repeated  these  several  modes  until  he  has  de- . 
cided  that  the  last  is  the  only  one  at  all  ade-  \ 
quate  to  the  removal  of  the  innrmity. 

Of  the  formidable  nature  of  this  operation,  and 
of  its  hazards,  Dieffenbach  seems  to  be  fully 
aware,  for  he  says,  "  It  can  never  be  performed 
by  any  one  who  has  not  the  temperament  of  aa 
operator  ;  the  hemori'hage  must  liold  all  others 
at  a  respectful  distance.  The  extent  and  im- 
portant; of  the  operation,  the  possible  danger 
to  life^  or  loss  of  the  tongue,  thfough  a  want 
of  skill  in  the  assistants,  who  may  tear  it, 
when  so  nearly  separated,  or  from  mortifica- 
tion or  ulceration  of  its  connecting  isthmus- 
these  are  contingencies  rationally  to  be  feared 
and  which  must  be  carefully  weighed  before- 
hand." 

Dr.  Parish,  in  his  late  Annual  Report  on  Sur- 
gery, before  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Phila- 
delphia, when  comnienting  on  tliis  passage, 
uses  language  which  will  find  a  ready  response 
from  every  discreet  tmd  conscientious  surgeon. 

''  And  yet,  with  these  '  rational  fears'  before 
him.  Professor  Diefl^enbach  hesitates  not  to  re- 
commend the  operation,  and  surgeons  of  emi- 
nence in  France  and  England  are  rash  enough  to 
act  upon  the  suggestion,  even  at  the  risk  of  hu- 
man life.  And  this,  too,  when  the  results  of 
the  operation  are  doubtful,  and  before  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  to  pronounce  with  certainty 
upon  ithem.  No  account  of  the  operation  of 
Dieffenbach  having  been  performed  in  this  coun- 
try has  reached  us,  and  we  hope,  for  the  honour 
of  American  surgery,  that  no  respectable  opera- 
tor will  attempt  it.'"' 

The  suggestion  implied  in  this  operation  of 
Dieff"enbach,  and  the  reports  of  its  success  which 
have  reached  this  country,  have  led  to  the  hope 
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that,  m  those  cases  of  stammering  which  are 
dependant  upon  pliysical  malformation  of  the 
tongue,  if  there  oe  such,  some  operation  may- 
yet  be  devised  for  their  relief.  No  reputable 
surgeon  in  America  would  hazard  his  profes- 
sional character  by  ''  cutting  boldly  down 
through  the  tongue  to  its  root,  and  excising 
from  its  centre  a  wedge-shaped  portion  of  that 
member,"  in  the  faint  hope  of  relieving  a  defect 
in  the  speech,  nor  lor  any  other  purpose,  except 
it  were  rendered  imperative  for  a  disease  tlu-eat- 
ening  the  speedy  destruction  of  life.  The  v/ell- 
known  vascularity  of  the  tongue,  its  peculiarity 
of  structure,  by  reason  of  which  hemorrhages 
from  this  member  are  so  intractable,  often  de- 
manding, even  in  slight  wounds,  the  actual  cau- 
tery ;  together  with  the  liazard  of  inflammation 
by  reason  of  the  proximity  of  such  a  wound  to 
the  laryngeal  and  other  adjacent  structures  ;  all 
these  and  similar  dangers  should  deter  any 
surgeon  from  so  reprehensible  an  operation  as 
that  of  DicfTenbach.  Nevertheless,  physical  ob- 
structions to  the  motions  of  the  tongue,  when 
ascertained  in  any  case  to  be  the  cause  of  stam- 
mering, might  possibly  be  remedied  by  surgery, 
without  putting  the  life  of  the  patient  to  hazard. 
Indeed,  1  have  known  the  division  of  the  frenum 
linguae,  in  adult  years,  remove  a  most  painful 
impediment  in  the  speech,  which  manifestly 
depended  upon  an  abnormal  state  of  that  chord, 
which  had  not  been  attended  to  in  childhood. 
I  succeeded  tlius  in  a  gentleman,  who  has  since 
become  a  clergyman,  and  is  a  fluent  speaker. 
But  my  inquiries  on  this  subject  fully  satisfy 
me  that  such  examples  among  stammerers  are 
rare,  and  that  in  most  cases  this  infirmity  is 
either  the  result  of  habit,  or  of  some  peculiar 
mental  state,  and  is  very  seldom  the  result  of 
any  mere  physical  cause.  The  success  of 
numerous  professors  of  the  art  of  curing  stam- 
merers, and  which  has  become,  with  some  of 
them,  a  source  of  fame  and  emolument,  goes  to 
confirm  this  view  of  the  impediment  in  such 
cases,  for  the  most  popular  of  these  professors 
have  been  known  to  rely  upon  a  species  of 
moral  training,  together  with  modifying  the 
habits  of  the  patient  with  respect  to  the  man- 
ner of  giving  utterance  to  vocal  .sounds,  includ- 
ing  attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  respiration. 
Such  physiological  and  metaphysical  exposition 
of  the  causes  of  the  defect  having  been  intel- 
ligibly explained  to  the  stammerer,  a  very  few 
practical  lessons  in  elocution  have  removed 
from  his  mind  the  fallacious  idea  of  its  being  a 
physical  difliculty,  and  therefore  incurable. 
Arid  so  soon  as  the  stammerer  acquired  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  his  teacher  to  cure  the 
defect,  it  has  been  found  that  improvement 
immediately  becomes  manifest,  proving  that 
it  is  the  mental  state  upon  which  the  difficulty 
mainly  depends. 

Some  surgeons,  who  have  been  consulted  by 
stammerers,  wlio  have  been  desirous  to  submit 
to  the  operation,  have  devised  and  performed 
other  and  minor  incisions  in  the  tongue,  and  in 
a  few  instances  the  results  have  been  tempo- 
rarily favourable.  These  operations  are  for  the 
most  part  free  from  danger,  and  have  been  re- 
peated in  this  country  by  manerous  surgeons. 
Professors  Mott  and  Pattison,at  the  clinique  of 
New  York  University,  and  Professor  Parker,  at 
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when  there  is  very  little  hemorrhage,  and  no 
troublesome  consequences  need  be  dreaded. 
The  mouth  being  washed  out  with  cold  water, 
the  henriorrhage  ceases.  In  many  of  these  cases 
the  patients,  who  could  neither  read  nor  speak 
without  a  painful  and  ludicrous  impediment,  are 
so  much  benefited,  that  the  instant  after  the 
incision  they  will  read  or  speak  with  a  fluency 
scarcely  credible,  and  they  will  leave  the 
operating  room  chattering  away  with  freedoni^ 
which  inspires  a  confident  hope  of  entire  relief. 
A  single  hour,  however,  too  often  dissipates 
the  delusion,  and  they  find  themselves  as  bad 
as  ever. 

In  these  cases  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  the  ro- 
buste  foi,  as  the  French  Mesmerizers  are  wont 
to  say,  and  not  tlie  operation,  which  benefits  the 
patient.  Dr.  Mott  became  so  convinced  of  this 
that  he  contented  himself  with  simply  scarify- 
ing the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue,  and  he 
found  the  same  temporary  improvement  as  in 
the  cases  when  he  divided  the  muscles  of  the 
tongxie.  Subsequently  he  performed  acupunc- 
turation,  as  originally  proposed  and  practised 
by  Dr.  Wm.  Detmold,  of  this  city,  by  passing 
two  or  more  needles  entirely  through  the  tongue, 
and  withdrawing  them  alter  a  few  minutes, 
and  the  improvement  in  the  speech  of  the  pa- 
tients was  manifest  and  instantaneous  ;  but,  like 
the  rest,  the  impediment  returned,  and  similar  re- 
.sults  followed  the  repetition  of  acupuncturatioa 
a  second  and  third  time,  which  was  often  de- 
sired by  the  patients.  Many  of  these  cases  I 
have  seen,  and  these  several  operations  may 
either  of  them  possibly  succeed,  if  the  patients 
could  be  prepared  to  confide  in  them  with  abso- 
lute certainty,  and  their  confidence  remain  un- 
shaken afterward.  This  maybe  the  secret  of 
Dieffenbach's  success,  for  to  induce  a  patient  to 
submit  to  his  terrible  incision,  and  incur  its  at- 
tendant dangers^  very  positive  assurances  of 
cure  must  be  given ;  and  if  a  patient  should 
perchance  escape  the  alarming  hemorrhage  and 
inflammation,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  he  would  never  willingly  stammer 
again,  if  it  would  subject  him  to  a  repetition  of 
the  operation.  Those  instances  in  which  the 
defect  is  dependant  upon  mental  or  moral  causes, 
might  possibly  be  cured  by  the  powerful  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  nervous  system,  wliicnwe 
know  has  broken  up  other  morbid  states  perpetu- 
ated by  habit.  I  cannot  learn,  however,  that  in 
this  country  any  surgical  operation  upon  the 
tongue  has  resulted  in  permanent  benefit. 

Dr.  Alfred  C.  Post,  of  New  York,  was  the 
first  surgeon  in  America  who  performed  the 
operation  for  the  cure  of  stammering,  by  divid- 
ing the  genio-hyo-glossi  muscles  near  their 
origin.  The  operation  was  performed  on  the 
21st  May,  1S41.  Doctor  Post  has  published 
an  account  of  it  in  an  Appendix  to  his  ''  Observa- 
tions on  SlrabismusJ' 

Dr.  Mutter,  of  Philadelphia,  has  repeatedly 
tried  the  various  operations  for  stammering,  in- 
cluding myotomy,  acupuncturation,  and  electro- 
puncture,  J&c,  but  without  the  least  benefit,  ex- 
cept in  those  few  cases  in  which  there  was  a 
positive  tongue-tie.  In  these,  myotomy  lias  been 
useful. 

Dr.  Pancoast,  of  the  same  city,  has  met  with 
ten  cases  of  true  muscular  tongue-tie,  and  in 
these  the  division  of  the  genio-glosso-hyoid 
muscle  has  been  useful  in  relieving  the  defecL 
but  in  all  other  cases,  surgery  has  iailed  to  af- 
ford  benefit. 
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Dr.  Detmold,  of  New  York,  having  observed, 
in  practising  myotomy,  the  immediate  though 
temporary  relaxation  of  the  constricted  muscles, 
on  tne  introduction  of  the  knife,  was  led  to  sub- 
stitute acupuncturation  of  the  tongue,  instead 
of  the  division  of  the  genio-hyo-glossi  muscles, 
as  practised  for  stammering.  He  admits  that 
the  patients  relieved  for  the  moment  by  his 
method,  very  soon  relapse  and  are  as  bad  stam- 
merers as  ever.  But  he  is  nevertheless  of  opinion 
that  a  frequent  repetition  of  this  entirely  olood- 
less,  though  sometimes  very  painful  operation, 
will  eventually  be  found  to  effect  a  complete 
cure. — Reese.] 

[STAPHYLORAPHY.  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  has 
performed  this  operation  five  times  since  1820, 
the  date  of  his  first  case,  and  in  all  but  one  been 
completely  successful.  He  claims  to  be  the  in- 
ventor of  tne  needle  with  a  moveable  point,  which 
he  employs  in  these  cases. 

His  son,  Dr.  John  Mason  Warren,  has  opera- 
led  upon  ten  cases  of  fissure,  demanding  the 
staphyloplastic  operation.  In  most  of  them, 
the  fissure  existed  in  both  hard  and  soft  palate, 
extending  to  the  alveolar  process,  and  in  one 
case  of  a  woman  thirty  years  of  age,  tlirough  the 
jaw  and  lip.  With  one  exception,  all  these 
cases  have  succeeded  to  greater  or  less  extent. 
Where  an  aperture  in  the  hard  palate  has  re- 
mained after  the  operation,  it  has  been  closed 
by  a  gold  plate. 

Dr.  Warren's  method  has  been  to  dissect  off 
the  mucous  membrane  froni  the  hard  palate  on 
either  side,  and  stretch  this  across  the  fissure, 
and  then  unite  the  edges  by  sutures.  His  suc- 
cess has  been  unparalleled  in  such  examples,  for 
surgical  authorities  all  deny  that  union  even  of 
the  soft  palate  can  be  effected,  when  the  fissure 
of  the  hard  palate  exceeds  an  inch.  All  Dr. 
Warren's  cases  disprove  this  opinion,  and  his 
operation  may  be  regarded  as  peculiar  to  him- 
self.    (See  Autoplastic.^ 

Dr  A.  H.  Stevens,  of  New  York,  was  the  se- 
cond surgeon  in  America  who  performed  the 
operation  of  staphyloraphy,  which  he  did  in 
1826,  and  it  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the  N. 
A.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  by  Dr.  Hodge,  who 
was  present,  and  witnessed  its  success. 

Dr.  Geo.  M'Clellan,  of  Philadelphia,  operated 
successfully  as  early  as  1823,  and  has  since  per- 
formed it  in  two  cases  of  congenital  cleft  palate, 
and  seven  cases  of  fissures  resulting  from  dis- 
ease. 

Dr.  Gibson,  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  very 
successful  in  this  operation,  and  has  constructed 
very  ingenious  instruments  for  staphyloraphy, 
which  he  has  found  in  practice  to  afford  great 
facilities  to  the  surgeon,  but  for  the  details  of 
his  experience  I  must  refer  to  the  last  edition 
of  his  Institutes  and  practice  of  Surgery. 

Dr.  Mettaner,  of  Virginia,  has  published  an 
interesting  memoir  of  staphyloraphy  in  the 
American  Journal  for  1838,  and  he  tnerem  de- 
scribes his  invention  of  an  instrument  for  the 
purpose,  which  he  has  frequently  used  since 
1830.  ^ 

Dr.  N.  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  has  performed 
this  operation  four  times,  and  in  two  instances 
with  entire  success  ;  and  Dr.  Pancoast,  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  operated  twice  with  the  like  result. 

Dr.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  has  had  complete 
success  in  three  cases,  and  partial  success  in  a 
fourth. 

Dr.  Alexander  E.  Hosack,  of  New  York,  has 
published  a    memoir    on  staphyloraphy,  with 


cases,  and  a  description  of  the  instruments  re 
quisite  for  the  operation.     This  surgeon  has- 
distinguished  himself  in  this  department  by  the 
number  and  success  of  his  operations,  and  his 


paper  on  the  subject  will  be  found  to  pc 
extraordinary  merit.  Dr.  Hosack.  after  the 
operation  of  Staphyloraphy,  directs  nis  patients 
to  swallow  mucilaginous  drinks  and  nutritious 
fluids,  and  finds  that  the  parts  concerned  are  not 
in  the  least  disturbed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
soothing  effect  of  frequently  moistening  the 
wound,  greatly  moderates  the  inflammation. 
He  maintains  that  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
cleft  palate  is  to  approximate  the  edges  in  the 
act  of  deglutition,  instead  of  to  put  the  sutures 
on  the  stretch,  as  is  generally  supposed.  It  was 
this  approximation  of  the  edges  of  the  fissure  in 
the  act  of  swallowing,  which  was  observed  by 
M.  Roux,  and  first  suggested  the  idea  of  uniting 
them  by  suture,  and  the  same  natural  tendency 
exists  after  the  operation  as  before,  and  hence 
there  is  less  danger  of  the  sutures  cutting  them- 
selves out,  if  moistened  by  frequent  deglutition 
of  fluids. 

The  late  Dr.  George  Bushe,  of  New  York, 
published  a  work  in  1835,  upon  Cleft  Palate,  and 
proposed  instruments  of  his  own  invention  for 
Its  cure.  He  had  operated  by  staphyloraphy 
with  success  in  a  number  of  cases,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  lamented  death,  had  attained  a  high 
reputation  as  a  surgeon  in  New  York. 

Dr.  Mott  has  had  great  success  with  this 
operation  in  numerous  cases,  and  his  assistant. 
Dr.  Camochan,  of  New  York,  has  also  operated 
with  success. 

Dr.  Mutter,  of  Philadelphia,  has  performed 
staphyloraphy  twelve  times,  and  in  the  Amer. 
Joum.  of  Med.  Surg.,  No.  5,  new  series^  he  has 
published  a  valuable  paper  on  the  subject,  de- 
scribing his  instruments,  and  rendering  this 
operation  more  simple  and  easy  of  performance 
than  by  the  ordinary  method. — Reese.] 

[STETHOSCOPE.  (From  arriQos,  pectus,  and 
cKonEO),  exploro.)  An  instrument  consisting  of  a 
cylinder,  originally  employed  by  Laennec^  to 
elucidate  the  diagnosis  of  certain  diseases  of'^the 
chest,  but  now  indeed  used  to  throw  light  on 
the  nature  of  many  other  cases.  (See  Ausculta- 
tion.) "  A  very  lew  words  suffice  to  state  (as 
Dr.  Forbes  observes)  in  what  way  the  stetho- 
scope becomes,  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  auscul- 
tator,  the  means  of  an  accurate  diagnosis.  By 
it  we  learn,  that  the  motions  of  the  lungs  and 
heart,  in  a  state  of  health,  produce  certain  de- 
terminate sounds  in  certain  parts  of  the  chest ; 
and  tliat  these  sounds  are  modified  in  certain 
determinate  ways,  and  certain  other  determinate 
sounds  superadded  in  states  of  disease.  By  the 
study  of  the  symptoms  during  life,  by  dissection 
after  death,  and  by  considering  the  principles  of 
the  generation  of  sound,  we  are  able  to  connect, 
as  cause  and  effect,  particular  forms  of  disease 
with  particular  sounds:  hence,  the  indications 
of  the  stethoscope,  in  certain  diseases^  become 
positive  physical  signs  of  these  diseases." 
{Cyclopcedia  of  Pract.  Med.,  art  Auscultation.) 
-C.] 

[STRABISMUS.  The  success  of  tenotomy 
in  the  removal  of  club-foot,  by  Dr.  Stromeyer. 
in  Germany,  and  Dr.  Detmold  in  America,  lea 
both  these  gentlemen  to  suggest  the  practica- 
bility of  curing  strabismus  by  the  section  of  the 
contracted  muscles  upon  which  it  has  been  long 
known  to  depend. 

Mr.  Anthony  White,  of  London,  demonstrated 
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Its  practicability  by  numerous  experiments  on 
inferior  animals.  But  the  merit  ol  having  first 
operated  for  strabismus  on  the  human  subject  is 
due  to  Professor  Dieffenbach,  of  Berlin,  which 
he  did  successfully  in  October,  1839. 

The  following  year,  hundreds  of  cases  flocked 
to  him  from  almost  every  part  of  the  continent, 
and  his  success  seems  to  have  been  commensu- 
rate with  his  opportunities,  and  in  both  respects 
he  has  probably  exceeded  any  other  surgeon  in 
the  world.  His  cases  varied  from  children  of 
five  years  old  to  adults  of  forty,  and  since  his 
earliest  publication  on  the  subject,  the  operation 
has  been  repeated  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
world,  and,  for  the  most  part,  with  gratifying 
results.  Exceptions,  it  is  true,  have  occurred, 
in  which  the  deformity  has  not  been  removed, 
and  in  some  cases  violent  inflammation  has  fol- 
lowed the  operation,  disfiguring  the  patient,  and 
even  destroying  the  eye.  In  most  examples  of 
its  failure,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  there 
has  been  either  a  lack  of  discrimination  in  the 
adaptation  of  the  operation  to  the  particular 
variety  of  strabismus,  or  a  criminal  ignorance  of 
surgery  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  This  must 
be  obvious,  when  we  learn  that  no  such  results 
have  followed  in  any  single  case  of  Dieffenbach, 
notwithstanding  they  already  number  some 
thousands,  nor  indeed  have  any  such  lamentable 
failures  been  witnessed  among  the  eminent 
members  of  the  surgical  profession  in  our  own 
and  other  countries.  Such  men  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  repeating  this  operation  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other  which  deserves  the  name 
of  surgical,  seeing  that  the  number  of  cases  is 
found  far  to  exceed  any  estimate  heretofore  en- 
tertained ;  and  no  disastrous  results  have  follow- 
ed, so  far  as  I  can  learn,  from  extensive  corres- 
pondence with  those  who  have  extensively 
practised  it,  even  in  a  single  example.  That 
men  who  are  mere  operators,  not  surgeons,  and 
who  aspire  to  the  popular  cognomen  of  eye- 
doctors,  such  as  that  which  ignorant  pretenders 
as  oculists  are  wont  to  assume,  should  do  irre- 
parable mischief  to  the  eye  by  attempting  even 
this  simple  operation  for  the  cure  of  strabismus, 
is  probable  and  even  certain.  For  the  acknow- 
ledged simplicity  of  the  operation  is  such,  that 
these  pretenders  may  occasionally  succeed  in 
favourable  examples  of  the  deformity,  while  the 
patient  in  such  cases  experiences  a  happy  escape, 
rather  than  a  cure.  But  as  they  are  incompe- 
tent to  discriminate  between  the'essentially  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  strabismus,  depending  as  it 
often  does  on  the  contraction  of  entirely  differ- 
ent muscles,  and  requiring  an  essentially  differ- 
ent operation  from  the  ordinary  one  in  many 
cases ;  and  as  such  men  are  incapable  of  detect- 
ing and  appreciating  the  numerous  complications 
of  the  deformity  so  often  present,  it  would  be 
marvellous  indeed,  if  in  such  hands  any  opera- 
tion should  often  succeed.  Because  the  opera- 
tion is  simple,  every  simpleton  in  the  fraternity 
has  felt  at  liberty  to  undertake  it,  and  on  his 
failtu-e  he  has  liad  the  temerity  to  decry  the 
operation,  and  quote  his  own  experience  in  or- 
der to  bring  it  into  disrepute,  thus  escaping  the 
censure  due  to  his  own  incompetence. 

Professor  Gibson's  sentiments  on  this  subject, 
as  well  as  the  estimate  that  distinguished  sur- 
geon places  upon  the  operation,  aro  so  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  last  edition  of  his  Institutes  of 
Surgery,  that  I  here  transcribe  them.  Spraking 
of  the  mischiefs  which  have  occasionally  f<»llow- 
cd  awkward  attempts  in  tliis  department,  he 


says :  "  These  deplorable  results  are  to  be 
traced,  no  doubt,  to  the  pruritus  with  which 
many  physicians  are  afflicted  to  perform  such 
operations  as  are  considered  easy,  or  managed 
with  a  modicum  of  skill :  so  that  persons  wholly 
incompetent,  are  too  often  tempted  to  dash  un- 
hesitatingly at  what  they  consider  within  their 
reach,  and  are  only  convinced  by  repeated  fail- 
ures, that  they  have  no  turn  for  such  exploits. 
The  observation  applies  not  to  strabismus  only 
for  I  well  remember,  when  lithotrity  was  first 
announced,  how  eagerly  every  tyro  in  Europe 
and  this  country,  and  even  common  insli-u- 
ment-makers  out  of  the  profession,  jumped  at 
the  opportunity  of  displaying  their  skill ;  inen 
who  never  would  have  dreamed  of  performing 
lithotomy  or  hernia,  and  whose  boldest  flights 
never  extended  beyond  the  most  insignificant 
feats  of  minor  surgery."  <'  The  time  will  come, 
then,"  adds  Professor  Gibson,  "  I  have  no  doubt, 
when  the  operation  for  strabismus  will  be  con 
sidered  sufficiently  delicate  and  difficult  to  be 
worthy  the  attention  of  scientific  and  practical 
surgeons,  and  be  intrusted  to  their  care,  instead 
of  being  placed,  as  it  is  at  this  moment,  in 
the  hands  of  unprincipled  surgical  traders  and 
quacks,  whose  impositions  on  the  public  are 
bolstered  up  by  patients  and  puffers,  about  as 
ignorant  in  such  matters  as  the  soi-disant  opera- 
tors themselves." 

In  the  same  valuable  work  v/ill  be  found  a 
communication  from  the  eminent  British  sur- 
geon. Sir  Charles  Bell,  whose  lamented  death 
has  so  recently  thrown  a  gloom  over  his  numer- 
ous admirers  all  over  the  world  where  pro 
fessional  merit  is  estimated.  This  paper  is  fitly 
entitled  by  Dr.  Gibson,  "  An  interesting  Essay 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Strabismus."  It  may 
possibly  be  regarded  as  one  among  the  latest 
professional  productions  of  its  author's  life,  and 
lor  its  philosophical  accuracy  and  practical  im- 
portance, it  is  worthy  of  being  perpetuated  by 
being  placed  in  the  liistitutes  of  Surgery.  When 
Mr.  Cooper's  last  edition  was  issued  from  the 
press,  no  one  in  England  had  heard  of  DiefFen- 
bach's  success  ;  nor,  indeed,  had  this  recent 
operation  for  strabismus  been  then  introduced 
even  in  Germany.  Hence  no  mention  whatever 
is  made  of  this  new  illustration  of  the  benefits 
surgery  is  conferring  upon  mankind. 

It  appears  from  the  Institutes  of  Surgery, 
that  Professor  Gibson  attempted  the  cure  of  stra- 
bismus by  dividing  the  recti  muscles  of  the  eye, 
precisely  as  now  practised  some  twenty  years 
since  in  Baltimore.  Soon  after  he  repeated  it 
unsuccessfully  in  Philadelphia  in  several  cases, 
and  was  induced  to  abandon  it  by  the  unfavour- 
able opinions  expressed  on  the  operation  by  Dr. 
Physick.  He,  however,  inculcated  the  propriety 
of  the  operation  upon  his  class  many  years 
since,  and  Dr.  A.  E.  Hosack,  of  New  York,  then 
one  of  his  pupils,  distinctly  recollects  Dr.  Gib- 
son's expressions  of  confidence,  that  the  opera- 
tion would  ultimately  succeed. 

In  America  this  operation  for  strabismus  has 
become  very  common,  and  thus  far  the  cases 
have  been  for  the  most  part  successful.  Suffi- 
cient time  has  scarcely  elapsed,  however,  in 
any  of  tliem,  to  decide  positively  whether  the 
deformity  will  be  permanently  relieved,  and 
whether  the  fears  which  have  been  expressed  of 
the  eflVct  upon  the  ultimate  action  of^  the  other 
muscles  of  the  eye,  may  or  may  not  be  well 
founded.  Some  Aw  instances  have  been  report- 
ed, in  which  the  division  of  the  internal  rectus 
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has  produced  a  tendency  to  eversion  of  tlie 
globe  under  the  action  of  the  £uitagonist  mus- 
cle, long  after  the  immediate  effects  of  the 
operation  have  ceased.  If  these  fears  should 
be  realized,  it  would  be  a  sad  result ;  but  no 
evidence  has  yet  appeared  in  this  country  which 
would  seem  to  render  it  probable.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  a  great  multitude  of  cases,  in  which 
this  operation  has  been  performed  in  America, 
I  have  not  heard  of  one  in  which,  thus  far, 
either  the  surgeon  or  the  patient  has  had  any 
cause  to  regret  it ;  unless  in  such  instances  of 
failure  as  were  justly  ascribable  to  the  igno- 
ance  of  the  mere  operators  into  whose  hands  the 
patients  were  unfortunate  enough  to  fall. 

Dr.  Willard  Parker,  of  New  York,  claims  to 
be  the  first  surgeon  in  America  who  performed 
this  operation,  which  he  did  in  August,  1840, 
and  with  success.  Dr.  Detmold,  of  New  York, 
Dr.  Goulding,  of  Arkansas,  and  Dr.  Gross,  of 
Kentucky,  soon  after  repeated  it.  I  regret  that 
I  am  restricted  for  want  of  room,  else  I  should 
deem  it  due  to  Dr.  A.  C.  Post  to  extract  from 
his  work  on  this  subject  a  portion  of  the  excel- 
lent practical  remarks  with  which  it  abounds. 
And  for  the  same  reason  I  am  prohibited  from 
doing  more  than  to  refer  the  reader  to  Dr. 
Gross's  valuable  paper  on  Strabismus,  published 
in  the  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Su7-- 
gery,  for  1842,  abounding,  as  it  does,  in  dis- 
criminating criticism  upon  popular  errors  on 
the  subject  J  and  furnishing  the  best  statistics 
on  the  subject  anywhere  to  be  found.  Dr.  E. 
H.  Dixon,  of  New  York,  has  also  published  in 
the  16th  vol.  of  the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour- 
nal, two  papers  on  the  subject,  which  are  merit- 
orious and  practical.  The  experience  and  suc- 
cess of  this  surgeon  entitle  his  opinions  to  re- 
spect, but  I  have  space  only  to  make  this  re- 
ference. As,  however.  Dr.  John  H.  Dix,  of 
Boston,  has,  in  addition  to  extensive  experience 
in  this  operation,  introduced  a  method  of  per- 
forming it  by  subconjunctival  section  of  the  mus- 
cle, I  conclude  this  article  by  inserting  a  brief 
paper  from  this  gentleman,  which,  in  justice  to 
him,  I  cannot  feel  at  liberty  to  abbreviate. 

"  The  operation  of  dividing  the  recti  muscles 
lor  strabismus,  as  directed  by  DiefTenbach,  was 
performed  by  me  for  the  first  time,  Sept.  9th, 
1840.  I  have  since  that  time  operated  on  218 
eyes  of  175  persons,  in  43  cases  both  eyes  being 
operated  on.  In  14  the  strabismus  was  diverg- 
ent, in  the  remainder  convergent. 

"  With  regard  to  the  success  of  the  operation, 
there  is  gi-eat  difficulty  in  giving  a  correct  sta- 
tistical reply.  In  very  many  cases  the  position 
of  the  eye  operated  on  is  not  permanently  de- 
cided for  eight  months,  and  the  relative  po- 
sition of  the  two  eyes  may  not  be  for  twelve  ; 
while  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  subjects  re- 
side out  of  the  city,  and  are  lost  sight  of  in  a 
few  weeks  after  the  operation. 

"  If  by  success  is  meant  an  improvement  in 
the  position  of  the  eye,  a  lessening  of  the  squint, 
every  case  has  been  successful.  But  if  by  suc- 
cess is  meant  perfect  symmetry  in  the  contour, 
correctness  in  the  position,  andf  correspondence 
in  the  m(>/ement  of  both  eyes  in  every  direc- 
tion, that  is,  that  the  eyes  snail  be  in  every  re- 
spect as  if  they  had  never  squinted,  success  is 
rare.  But,  although,  according  to  this  rigid 
standard,  it  is  rarely  found,  either  among  my 
own  patients,  or  those  of  otner  operators,  which 
have  fallen  under  my  observations,  the  result  is 
in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  so  success- 
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ful,  that  to  an  ordinary  observer  there  is  nt 
evidence  of  a  squint^  or  other  defect  in  the  eyes. 
Such,  I  should  say,  IS  the  result  in  three-fourths 
of  the  cases ;  while  in  the  remaining  fourth, 
either  the  squint  is  not  wholly  removed,  or  the 
eye  acquires  a  slight  inclination  in  the  opposite 
direction,  or  else,  the  position  of  the  eye  being 
good,  there  is  an  apparent  enlargement  of  it, 
rendering  it  unlike  its  fellow ;  or  there  may  be 
at  the  inner  canthus  an  unnatural  gap  or  de- 

f)ression,  owing  to  the  retraction  of  the  semi- 
unar  fold.  The  difficulty  of  defining  what  shall 
be  considered  a  perfectly  successful  result,  or,  as 
it  is  popularly  termed,  a  cure  of  squinting,  has 
been  alluded  to,  and  I  have  been  careful  in  the 
above  statement  of  the  result  of  my  own  opera- 
tions not  to  exaggerate  their  success,  but  would 
say,  in  justice  to  myself,  that  if  those  cases 
only  had  been  taken  into  the  account,  which 
have  been  operated  on  for  the  last  seven  months, 
tlie  proportion  of  imperfect  results  would  be 
much  less^  in  consequence  of  adopting  a  mode 
of  operating  different  from  any  liitherto  pro- 
posed. 

"  The  first  step,  in  the  usual  methods  of  operat- 
ing, is  to  make  midway  between  the  cornea  and 
inner  canthus,  a  long  vertical  opening  in  the 
conjunctiva,  by  the  subsequent  retraction  of 
which  the  semilunar  fold  may  sink  back,  caus- 
ing an  abrupt  indentation  at  the  inner  canthus, 
and  giving  to  the  eye  on  this  side  the  appear- 
ance of  a  globe  lying  in  the  orbit,  but  detached 
from  it ;  the  eye  may  project,  appearing  un- 
naturally large ;  or  it  may  incline  outward^  or 
two  or  even  all  of  these  conditions  may  combine. 
"  The  subconjunctival  division  of  the  muscle, 
according  to  the  method  of  M.  Guerin,  where 
it  is  practicable,  prevents  or  materially  dimin- 
ishes these  liabilities,  and  is  performed  as  fol- 
lows :  '  The  lids  being  seciu-ed,  and  the  patient 
in  a  recumbent  position,  the  eye  is  everted  and 
kept  steady  by  means  of  a  double  hook  in- 
serted into  the  albuginea,  and  an  opening  is 
made  through  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  investing 
sheath  or  fascia  of  the  muscle  at  its  lower  margin. 
M.  Guerin's  knife  is  now  to  be  passed  between 
the  sclerotic  and  the  tendon  of  the  muscle,  until 
it  is  fairly  inserted,  when  the  edge  is  to  be 
turned  outward  against  the  tendon,  which  some- 
times parts  with  a  faint  noise.'  This  is  similar 
to  the  operation  of  tenotomy  in  other  parts  of 
the  body,  but  in  its  application  to  the  muscles 
of  the  eye  is  often  objectionable  ;  though  it  may- 
be adopted  vnthout  difficulty,  when  the  inver- 
sion is  slight,  the  globe  prominent,  and  the  pa- 
tient an  adult  of  sufficient  firmness  to  hold  the 
eye  everted  with  but  little  aid  from  the  double 
hook.  In  order  to  give  to  the  muscle  the  degree 
of  tension  necessary  for  the  division  of  its 
tendon,  by  simply  tul-ning  the  edge  of  the  knife 
against  it,  the  double  hook  must  be  applied 
with  a  force,  which,  independently  of  the  pain 
it  occasions,  might  be,  though  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  ever  has  been,  hurtful  to  the  internal  tex- 
tures of  the  globe,  whUe,  from  the  length  of  the 
blade  and  the  rolling  of  the  globe  upward,  which 
is  prevented  only  in  part  by  the  outward  traction 
with  the  double  hook,  the  usual  motion  of  cut- 
ting is  impossible  to  any  useful  extent.  Unless  the 
curvature  of  the  blade  very  nearly  suits  the  con- 
vexity of  the  globe,  where  the  division  is  to  be 
made,  as  the  knife  is  pressed  outward,  one  por- 
tion of  the  blade  may  oe  cutting  the  conjiinctiva 
before  the  section  of  the  tendon  is  thoroughly 
accomplished.    And  if  it  be  expedient,  as  io 
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•very  decided  cases  of  squint  it  is,  to  divide  the 
muscle  posteriorly  to  its  tendon,  these  diffi- 
culties are  enhanced.  But  the  more  numerous 
cases  of  decided  squint  are  precisely  those  in 
wliicli  it  is  most  important  to  keep  the  con- 
junctiva whole,  inasmuch  as  the  greater  the 
squint,  the  greater  the  liability  to  projection 
of  the  globe  and  a  gap  at  the  inner  canthus. 

"  I  have,  tlieretbre,  adopted  the  following 
method,  as  far  more  convenient  and  effective, 
and  less  painful.  The  patient  is  sitting  with 
thfi  head  inclined  slightly  backward  upon  the 
a^istant,  who  raises  the  upper  lid,  and  the  eye 
is  everted  as  far  as  possible  by  a  voluntary  ef- 
Ibrt.  A  horizontal  slit  is  made,  either  with  a 
Imife  or  scissors,  just  above  the  upper  edge  of 
the  muscle,  through  not  only  the  conjunctiva, 
but  the  fibro-ccllidar  investment  of  the  muscle. 
Through  this  opening  the  blunt  hook  is  passed 
between  tlie  muscle  or  tendon  and  the  sclerotic, 
and  carrying  it  fidlydown,  the  lower  margin  of 
the  muscle  wiU  be  certainly  indicated  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  end  of  the  hook,  covered  only  by 
the  conjimctiva,  inwhich,at  this  point,  a  second 
horizontal  slit,  about  a  line  and  a  half  in  length, 
is  made.  Through  this  lower  slit  the  section  of 
the  muscle  or  its  tendon  is  made  from  below 
upward,  with  a  pair  of  slightly  cui-ved  scissors, 
one  blade  passing  between  the  conjunctiva  and 
the  muscle,  and  the  other  between  the  muscle 
and  the  sclerotic  ;  the  muscle  being  at  the  same 
time  raised  a  little  from  the  globe,  and  efTect- 
ually  prevented  from  rolling  upward  by  the 
blunt  probe  or  hook,  which  has  been  inserted 
imder  it  from  above  downward,  and  is  held  in 
the  left  hand  of  the  operator  while  he  uses  the 
scissors  in  the  right.  The  section  of  the  muscle 
is  known  to  be  complete,  when  there  is  left  upon 
the  hook  only  a  strip  of  conjunctiva  ;  but  it 
may  be  still  fiu-ther  verified  by  holding  this  por- 
tion of  conjunctiva  aside,  before  the  hook  is 
withdrawn,  so  that  the  sclerotic  may  be  seen 
or  felt.  The  horizontal  openings  in  the  con- 
junctiva will,  in  some  cases,  be  found  to  afford 
a  convenient  opportunity  of  making  a  free  sec- 
tion of  indurated  and  contracted  cellular  or 
fibrous  tissue,  both  above  and  below,  a  proceed- 
ing which,  in  cases  of  long  standing,  is  often  re- 
quired ;  and  from  the  direction  of  the  slits, 
their  edges  are  brought  more  nearly  in  appo- 
sition, the  greater  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  position  of  the  globe. 

"  I  am  fuUy  aware  that  little  credit  attaches  to 
those  who,  following  in  the  track  of  a  great  dis- 
coverer, strive  to  appropriate  to  themselves,  by 
trifling  or  imaginary  improvements,  a  portion  of 
his  reputation,  and  would  by  no  means  be  under- 
stood to  say,  that  very  perfect  results  have  not 
been  obtained  in  the  manner  originally  directed 
by  Professor  Diefi*enbach,  or  that  M.  Guerin's 
operation  is  in  all  cases  impracticable  or  unsuc- 
cessful ;  but  only  to  express  my  conviction,  that 
by  preserving  tlie  integrity  of  the  conjunctiva 
between  the  cornea  and  inner  canthus,  very  im- 
portant objections  to  the  operation  are  obviated, 
and  to  point  out  a  method  by  which  this  may 
be  most  easily  and  thorougldy  efiected  in  decided 
cases.  And  I  am  the  more  convinced  that  some 
modification  of  M.  Guerin's  method  was  need- 
ed to  render  it  conveniently  applicable  in  decid- 
ed cases,  by  the  fact  that  I  nave  searched  the 
foreign  journals  in  vain  for  evidence  of  tlie  adop- 
tion of  the  subconjunctival  operation  by  those 
gentlemen  who  have  madt;  tne  most  valuable 
communications  on  the  subject  of  Strabismus. 


''  In  one  respect  only,  the  subconjunctival  has 
no  advantage  over  the  usual  methods.  Some  cases 
wUl  occur,  in  which  the  division  of  the  internal 
rectus,  as  far  back  as  possible,  is  not  followed  by 
a  sufficient  change  in  the  position  of  the  globe, 
owing  either  to  the  joint  action  of  the  oblique 
muscles,  or  the  inner  fibres  of  the  superior  and 
inferior  recti,  or  to  the  influence  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis  oculi.  The  division  of  more  than  one 
muscle  is  seldom,  perhaps  never  expedient,  in- 
asmuch as  by  repeating  at  intervals  of  four  or 
six  months  the  division  of  the  same  muscle,  or 
rather  separating  its  recent  adhesions,  a  straight 
position  will  be  gradually  attained  with  less  pro- 
jection of  the  globe. 

When  the  squint  affects  both  eyes,  the  two 
should  never  be  operated  on  at  the  same  time, 
and  a  much  longer  interval  should  elapse  than  is 
recommended  by  writers  on  this  subject.  Too 
great  haste  may  result  in  the  eversion  of  one  or 
both,  a  result  which  can  be  relieved  only  by  di- 
viding the  opposite  muscle  at  the  expense  of  an 
increased  projection.  I  now  wait  six  and  twelve 
months  before  touching  the  second  eye,  which, 
meanwhile,  frequently  becomes  sufficiently 
straight,  and  accordingly  the  proportion  of  cases 
in  which  both  are  operated  on  is  much  less  than 
formerly. 

"  The  above  remarks  apply  to  convergent 
Strabismus. 

"  In  divergent  Strabismus  the  operation  may  be 
considered  to  be  almost  invariably  and  complete- 
ly successful.  I  have  seen  in  but  one  case  any 
sensible  projection  of  the  eye.  It  is,  therefore, 
in  this  form  of  strabismus,  not  important  to  per- 
form the  subconjunctival  operation  in  view  of 
the  ultimate  result,  though  by  preserving  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  conjunctiva  the  subsequent  inflam- 
mation, slight  under  any  circumstances,  is  still 
less,  and  no  inconvenience  is  felt  from  the  tem- 
porary fungous  growth,  which  often  arises  from 
an  extensive  vertical  section  of  it." 

The  following  analysis  of  50  cases  of  strabis- 
mus has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Dix,  of  Boston, 
and  may  serve  as  indicating  the  value  of  the 
numerical  method.  It  is  extracted  from  his 
treatise  on  the  subject. 

Analysis  of  50  cases. 
Femzdes  ...  31 
Males       -        -     ■  -        -    19—50 


Convergent 
Divergent 


48 
2—50 


One  eye  only  squinted  and  was  ope- 
rated on  in        -        -        -        -      36 

Double,  that  is,  requiring  the  opera- 
tion on  both  eyes        -        -        -     14—50 

Three  cases  are  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
genital, and  the  squint  was  observed  previous  to 
the  eighth  year  in  every  case  except  iwo. 

The  causes  assigned  were  as  follows,  viz. : 
Fits  six,  Inflammation  five,  Hooping  cough 
five,  Chorea  one,  Blow  two,  Fracture  of  scull 
one.  Imitation  eleven,  Unknown  nineteen.— 
Reesk.] 

[STRICTURES  IN  THE  URETHRA.  Dr 
Alfred  C.  Post,  of  New  York,  has  pubhshcd  m  the 
New  York  Journal  for  1S40,  a  scries  of  Hospital 
Reports  on  this  subject  which  is  of  great  jirac- 
tical  value,  but  niy  limits  will  not  .-illow  more 
than  this  reference  to  his  paper.  In  one  ex- 
tremely aggravated  case,  complicated  with  fistu- 
la in  perineo,  this  gentleman  adopted  the  treat- 
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ment  by  incision,  though  in  most  cases  he  has 
succeeded  by  gradual  dilatation. 

Professor  Dugas,  of  Georgia,  has  a  paper  on 
the  subject  of  treating  strictures  by  excision  in 
the  Southern  Med.  and  Stirg.  Jour^vol.  i.  p.  293. 

Dr.  Alban  Goldsmith,  of  New  York,  is  devot- 
ing a  large  share  of  attention  to  the  treatment 
of  strictures  of  the  urethra,  and  has  had  great 
success  in  the  employment  of  iron  bougies  of  a 
conical  shape,  upon  which  he  chiefly  relies. 

Dr.  Parker,  of  New  York,  reports  in  the  New 
York  Gazette,  vol.  i.  No.  2, 1841 ,  a  case  illustrat- 
ing the  dangers  of  employing  bougies  made  of 
elni  bark,  which  material  has  been  recommend- 
ed in  some  of  the  journals.  In  this  case  he  was 
obliged  to  perform  the  lateral  operation  of  litho- 
tomy, for  the  removal  of  a  ball  composed  of  elm 
bark  left  in  the  bladder  by  the  employment  of 
bougies  and  catheters  made  of  this  substance. 
One  such  case  occurring  in  a  century  ought  to 
banish  such  bougies  from  practice. — Reese.] 

[STRYCHNIA.  Its  salts,  and  the  extract  of 
;iux  vomica,  have  been  found  useful  in  paraple- 
gia, amaurosis,  some  forms  of  deafness,  and  a 
few  other  paralytic  affections,  from  disease  or 
external  injury.  The  endermic  use  of  strychnia 
is  noticed  in  the  article  Amaurosis.  "  Strychnia 
in  all  its  forms,  pure  or  combined,  (says  Dr.  A. 
T.  Thomson,)  is  a  powerful  excitant,  displaying 
its  influence,  first  by  an  increasing  energy  of  the 
whole  system  ;  ana  next  chiefly  on  those  tracts 
of  the  medulla  spinalis,  which  give  origin  to  the 
motor  nerves.  The  nerves  of  sensation,  how- 
ever, are  also  involved  in  this  action ;  for,  along 
with  the  muscular  contractions  and  convulsions 
which  supervene,  the  surface  of  the  body  is  so 
morbidly  sensitive,  as  to  be  sensible  of  the  slight- 
est impressions ;  even  the  motion  of  tbe  air  be- 
comes a  source  of  uneasiness,  nearly  as  con- 
siderable as  in  hydrophobic  cases."  (See  Elem. 
of  Materia  Mcdica,  ^c.p.  186,  edit.  2.)— C] 

[STUMPS.  P.  G.  Van  Hoorne,  in  1S03,  pub- 
Jisned  a  valuable  work  giving  an  account  of^  the 
changes  which  occur  in  the  texture  of  stumps 
after  amputation,  and  particularly  in  the  bone 
De  lis,  quce  in  partibus  membri  prasertim  osseis 
amputatione  vulneratis,  notanda.  sunt.  (Lugd 
Bat.  1803,  4to.)  In  the  16th.  vol.  of  the  Med. 
Chir.  Trans.sMr.  LangstafF  has  published  many 
interesting  remarks  on  the  healthy  and  morbid 
condition  of  slumps.  According  to  his  investiga- 
tions, after  the  effusion  and  organization  of  lymph 
in  the  healing  process,  "  the  absorbents  remove 
such  superfluous  parts  of  the  muscles,  as  are  like- 
ly to  retard  the  progress  of  cicatrization  of  the 
integuments.  After  this  period,  the  nutrient  ar- 
teries of  the  periosteal  covering  of  the  divided 
bone  or  bones,  and  the  medullary  parts,  deposite 
lymph ;  a  medium  of  cellular  tissue  is  produced, 
which  unites  to  the  organized  integumental  sur- 
face, and  these  together  form  a  cushion,  as  a 
protection  to  the  end  of  the  stump."  The  ab- 
sorbents remove  the  asperities  occasioned  by  the 
division  of  the  bone  ;  a  deposite  of  osseous  mat- 
ter takes  place  round  its  edges,  forming  a  junc- 
tion with  the  new  bony  substance  thrown  out  by 
the  vessels  of  the  medullary  texture ;  and  the 
absorbents,  if  not  interruptea  by  a  diseased  state 
of  the  stump,  produce  a  regular  rounded  appear- 
ance of  the  extremity  of  the  bone,  in  which 
merely  apertures  are  left  for  the  communication 
of  the  nutrient  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves  of  the 
shaft  of  the  bone,  with  its  coverings. 

"  Should  the  surfaces  of  the  amputated  part 

not  regularly  unite  by  the  first  intention,  nor  by 
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the  second,  and  there  be  inflammation  affecting 
the  divided  nerves,  then  a  morbid  action  is  es- 
tablished, which  occasions  the  face  of  the  stump 
to  ulcerate  or  mortify  ;  frequently  causing  a  por- 
tion of  the  extremity  of  the  bone  to  project,  which 
occasionally  becomes  carious,  and  should  be 
taken  off."  In  other  instances,  osseous  deposite 
takes  place  round  the  edges  of  the  sawn  bones  in  a 
degree  amounting  to  exostosis  ;  and  "  sometimes 
a  sjpiculum  of  bone  projects  horizontally^  gene- 
rally taking  the  direction  of  the  artery,  yem,  and 
nerves  of  the  limb,  which  thus  become  impact- 
ed with  the  bony  deposite  ;  and  sometimes  (auds 
Mr.  Langstaff)  I  have  found  a  large  spiculum 
of  bone,  with  a  very  sharp  point,  taking  an  ob- 
lique direction,  and  connected  with  a  muscle, 
occasioning  morbid  changes  in  its  fibres,  and 
being  a  source  of  great  suffering  to  the  patient. 
In  all  such  stumps,  I  have  invariably  found  the 
nerves  greatly  enlarged  at  their  extremities, 
giving  them  a  ganglionic  appearance,  and  gene- 
rally firmly  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  stump, 
and  frequently  in  union  with  spicula  of  bone." 
On  cutting  through  these  bulbous  extremities  of 
the  nerves,  Mr.  Langstaff  did  not  notice  any 
marks  of  enlargement  of  their  natural  structure, 
the  thickening  appearing  to  have  been  occasion- 
ed wholly  by  the  deposition  of  lymph,  the  effect 
of  inflammation  in  the  cellular  tissue  covering 
the  neurilema.  Mr.  Langstaff  gives  the  parti- 
culars of  numerous  preparations  and  cases  in 
confirmation  of  his  statements.  In  amputation, 
he  prefers  the  flap  operation  to  the  circular,  cut- 
ting obliquely  through  the  integuments,  muscles, 
vessels,  and  nerves,  and  taking  especial  care  to 
preserve  a  sufficient  quantity  of  skm  to  cover  the 
end  of  the  bone.  He  notices  the  bad  consequen- 
ces of  leaving  too  much  muscle  in  the  circular 
operation,  in  impeding  the  adhesive  process. 
"  If,  (says  he,)  in  performing  the  flap  operation, 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  skin  be  riot  preserved  to 
cover  the  stump,  and  the  ends  of  the  nerves  are 
likely  to  be  included,  while  cicatrization  is 
going  on,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  shorten- 
ing them  by  cutting  off  a  portion  of  each." 

The  frequent  necessity,  however,  for  cutting 
the  large  nerves  twice,  is  considered  by  many 
surgeons — in  which  number  I  wish  to  be  includ- 
ed— as  one  of  the  principal  objections  to  flap  am- 
putations, more  especially  of  the  arm.  Thus 
Sir  Charles  Bell  observes,  ''  Of  all  the  conditions 
to  which  man  is  subject,  there  is  no  state  of  suf- 
fering more  severe  than  that  produced  by  the 
engagement  of  a  nerve  in  a  stump ;  and  tliere- 
fore  I  say,  that  it  is  most  important  that  the 
nerve  should  be  directly  divided  across,  and  not 
obliquely  torn  out.  You  cannot  secure  this  effect 
unless  you  make  a  free  and  decided  division  of 
the  muscles.  When  you  pierce  the  limb  with 
a  great  catling  knife,  and  put  it  close  on  the 
bone,  and  draw  it  out  obliquely,  to  make  the 
flap,  you  cut  the  nerve  longer  than  the  other 
parts.  The  nerve  is  firm,  but  very  elastic  ;  it  is 
not  so  easily  cut  through  as  muscles.  Being 
elastic,  it  goes  before  the  edge  of  the  knife  ;  and, 
if  you  look  carefully  to  an  amputation  perform- 
ed in  this  way,  you  will  fina  that  the  nerve 
hangs  out,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  draw  it 
out,  and  cut  it  again.  What  do  you  say  to  cut 
ting  the  nerve  a  second  time,  by  way  of  proof 
that  this  operation  is  attended  with  less  paiti  ?" 
(See  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  xv.  p.  95.)  In  post 
mortem  examinations,  Molineli  and  Morgagni 
long  ago  found  the  ends  of  nerves,  which  had 
been   cut   through,  enlarged.    Lower  and  Ar- 
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nemann  noticed  the  same  occurrence  in  animals, 
and  Proschaska  gave  an  instructive,  description 
of  such  a  case. 

In  Van  Hoorne's  work  are  excellent  engrav- 
ings of  this  condition  of  the  nerves,  as  well  as 
of  the  osseous  deposition  at  the  end  of  the  bones 
of  stumps,  and  of  necroses  in  various  degrees 
and  stages.  In  Froriep's  Chir.-Kupfertafelu,  pi. 
113,  the  same  tilings  are  represented,  accom- 
panied by  an  account  of  two  preparations  of 
stumps,  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bonn  by  Professor  Mayer,  the  particulars 
of  which  merit  the  attention  of  all  who  are  in- 
vestigating the  present  subject.  Cruveilhicr  has 
published  a  representation  of  a  shoulder-stump, 
after  an  amputation  performed  many  years  pre- 
viously by  Larrey.  The  changes  in  the  muscles 
and  ends  of  the  vessels  are  carefully  drawn  and 
explained,  as  well  as  the  ganglionic  enlargement 
of  the  nerves.  (Anat.  Pathol.,  t.  i.  livr.  vi.  pi. 
5.— Paris,  1829,  35.  Fol.) 

In  University  College  Museum  is  preserved  a 
stump,  which,  in  consequence  of  bleeding,  had 
been  opened  on  the  first  night  succeeding  ampu- 
tation. Locked  jaw  ensued  ;  the  bone  protruded 
to  the  extent  of  an  inch  ;  and  in  six  weeks  the 
case  ended  fatally.  The  extremity  of  the  sciatic 
nerve  is  seen  enlarged,  and  connected  to  the 
cicatrix. 

When  the  severe  neuralgic  affection  of  a  stump, 
sometimes  attended  with  convulsive  twitches,  is 
dependant  upon  the  bulbous  enlargement  of  the 
end  of  a  nerve,  it  may  sometimes  be  cured  by 
the  repetition  of  amputation,  or  even  by  the 
mere  excision  of  the  extremity  of  the  nerve. 
The  latter  operation,  I  think,  with  Mr.  Mayo,  is 
to  be  preferred,  if  the  symptoms  are  clearly  at- 
tributable to  an  affection  of  one  nerve.  (Hu- 
man Pathology,  p.  139.)  In  support  of  this  ad- 
vice, Mr.  Mayo  gives  an  interestmg  example  of 
the  success  of  the  practice.  He  likewise  adds 
the  particulars  of  a  case,  in  which  the  source  of 
the  painful  affection  of  the  slump  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  cut  extremity  of  the  nerve.  A  second 
amputation  had  been  performed.  "  On  examin- 
ing the  amputated  part,  the  sciatic  nerve  and  the 
saphenous  nerve  were  found  to  terminate  in  large 
callous  bulbs.  In  the  second  operation,  care 
was  taken  to  draw  out  and  remove  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  which,  retracting,  lay 
well  covered  among  the  muscles.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  stump  had  nearly  healed,  the  old  pain 
again  commenced,"  but  was  more  circumscrioed. 
Mr.  Mayo  now  cut  down  to  the  sciatic  nerve, 
where  covered  by  the  lower  fibres  of  the  glu- 
taeus  maximus,  and  divided  it.  A  portion  of  it 
was  then  removed.  The  benefit  was  only  tem- 
porary. Mr.  Mayo  suspects  that  amputation  at 
the  hip  might  cure  this  patient,  though  loath  to 
recommend  this  formidable  proceeding ;  and  re- 
fers to  a  case  in  which  a  neuralgia,  which  had 
followed  an  amputation  above  the  wrist,  had  re- 
turned after  a  second  amputation,  but  been  per- 
manently  cured  by  amputation  of  the  shoulder. 
Sometimes  the  relief  afforded  by  excision  of  the 
bulb  of  the  nerve  is  not  complete,  as  we  find  ex- 
emplified in  the  case  jmder  Mr.  Palmer,  who  re- 
moved from  a  stump  a  portion  of  the  fibular 
nerve.  "  The  stump  is  still  occasionally  agitated 
by  slight  spasms,  and  the  nerve,  for  above  two 
inches  above  the  cicatrix,  (as  may  be  perceived 
by  feeling  through  the  integuments,)  is  still  en- 
larged and  very  sensitive.  Unquestionably  the 
relief  afforded  Ims  been  immense  ;  but  I  now  re- 
gret that  I  did  not  in  th<?  first  place  remove  a 


greater  length  of  the  nerve,  so  as  completely  to 
obviate  the  possibility  of  its  being  again  involv 
ed  in  the  new  cicatrix."  (Palme?',  in  Lond.  Med 
Gaz..  vol.  xvii.  p.  220.) 

Wlien  the  sott  parts  are  deficient,  and  the 
bone  prominent  on  the  face  of  the  stump,  forcible 
attempts  are  often  made  to  bring  the  integuments 
together  by  adhesive  straps.  These  endeavours 
(as  Mr.  James  correctly  observes)  commonly 
fail,  and  are  indeed  mischievous  j  for,  if  the 
straps  are  brought  over  the  surface  of  the  bone, 
then  they  bind  down  tliis  thin  and  irritable  cover- 
ing upon  a  broad  surface,  which  is  sure  to  indis- 
pose them  to  unite  ;  and,  if  applied  at  the  sides, 
although  they  may  bring  the  edges  together,  yet 
they  will  force  the  soft  parts  still  more  back 
than  the  bone.  The  only  remedy  for  such 
stumps,  according  to  Mr.  James,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  skilful  application  of  a  bandage,  and  a 
proper  position ;  and  these  failing,  in  sawing 
off  the  bone  higher  up.  (See  Provincial  Med, 
and  Surgical  Trans.,  vol.  iii.  p.  228.) 

Mr.  Benjamin  Phillips  has  written  some  good 
remarks  on  inflammation  of  the  medullary  mem- 
brane succeeding  to  amputation  ;  one  of  the  most 
serious,  and,  as  it  appears  to  this  gentleman,  not 
the  least  frequent  of  the  accidents  which  follow 
its  operation.  It  is  from  this  cause  that  necrosis 
of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  sawn  bone  mostly 
arises.  The  several  stages  of  the  case  are  weU 
described  by  Mr.  Phillips,  as  that  of  simple  con- 
gestion of  the  medullary  membrane ;  another, 
leading  to  osseous  deposite ;  a  third,  attended 
with  the  formation  of  pus ;  and  a  fourth,  with 
gangrene  of  the  texture  in  question.  Mr,  Phil- 
lips ascribes  the  disorder  to  the  violence  inflict- 
ed upon  it  by  the  saw.  An  anxiety,  he  observes, 
•is  felt  to  prevent  such  action  of  the  saw  upon  the 
periosteum;  "  but  the  action  of  the  instrument 
upon  this  membrane  would  not  bring  about  those 
formidable  consequences,  with  which  such  in- 
juries to  the  medullary  membrane  are  pregnant." 
He  notices  the  custom,  followed  in  many  parts 
of  the  continent,  of  applying  a  very  tight  band- 
age round  the  stump,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  retraction  of  the  muscles.  This  system, 
he  states,  exists  at  La  Charite  in  Paris,  where 
the  proportion  of  unfortunate  terminations  in 
cases  of  amputation  is  very  great.  Dr.  Cars  well 
thinks  it  probable,  that  the  tight  bandages  there 
used  produce  congestion,  and  a  tendency  to  in- 
flammation of  the  medullary  texture  of  the  sawn 
bones.  (B.  Phillips,  in  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  vol. 
xiii.  p.  189,  &c.) 

Wnen  the  end  of  the  femur,  tibia,  or  other 
bone  of  a  stump,  is  affected  witn  necrosis  of  its 
whole  thickness,  and  this  for  some  extent,  the 
excision  and  removal  of  the  sequestrum  is  the 
most  expeditious  means  of  cure.— C] 

[SUTURES.  For  the  few  operations  in  which 
the  twisted  suture  is  still  retained  in  practice, 
the  common  pin,  preferred  by  Velpeau  to  that 
made  of  steel,  silver,  or  gold,  has  been  generally 
introduced  into  this  country.  The  objection  to 
steel,  that  it  so  soon  oxydizes,  is  not  remedied  by 
gilding  them,  as  experience  proves.  When  silver 
or  gold  is  used,  they  become  too  thick  when 
the  steel  points  are  applied,  and  they  are  not 
firm  enough  to  use  without  them.  Dr.  Eve,  who 
has  employed  the  common  pin,  informs  me  that 
he  has  known  it  to  remain  ten  days  beneath  a 
varicose  vein,  ami  yet  continue  as  bright  as  ever. 
Velpeau  prefers  the  common  pin  in  all  cases  of 
operations  upon  tlie  veins,  wliere  it  is  so  impor- 
tant to  avoid  inflammation. 
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Dr.  E.  H.  Dixon,  of  New  York,  has  devised 
a  novel  form  of  needles  for  passing  the  inter- 
rupted suture  in  deep  seated  wounds,  and 
adapted  also  to  staphyloraphy.    I  regret  that 


my  limited  space  wUl  permit  me  only  to  ref 
to  the  25th  vol.  of  the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal  for  a  description  of  the  invention. — 
Reese.] 


[TENOTOMY.  The  name  given  to  the  di- 
vision of  tendons  for  the  removal  of  deformities 
dependant  upon  a  loss  of  equilibrium  in  the  an- 
tagonism of  corresponding  muscles,  as  recently 
practised  by  Stromeyer  and  Dieffenbach,  in 
Germany,  and  within  a  few  years  adopted 
throughout  the  surgical  world.  The  tendons 
■which  have  been  divided  by  surgeons  within  a 
few  years  past  for  wry  necK,  strabismus,  club- 
foot, and  other  deformities  are  very  numerous, 
and  I  must  content  myself  with  a  mere  catalogue 
of  the  muscles  whose  tendons  have  been  sub- 
jected to  division  in  America,  referring  to  the 
several  articles  in  this  Appendix  for  further  and 
detailed  information.  Tne  stemo-cleido-mas- 
toideus  ;  tendo  Achilles ;  tibialis  anticus  and 
posticus  ;  peroneus  ;  flexor  longus  pollicis  pedis  ; 
the  extensors  of  the  toes ;  the  flexors  of  the  toes ; 
the  semimembranosus ;  the  semitendinosus ;  the 
gracilis  ;  the  sartorius ;  the  adductor  longus  ; 
the  tensor  vaginae  femoris ;  the  fascia  lata ;  the 
plantar  fascia ;  the  masseter  j  the  biceps  brachii ; 
flexor  carpi  radialis  ;  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  ;  pal- 
maris  longus ;  flexor  digitorum  manus  sublimis  ; 
flexors  of  the  fingers  ;  pectineus  ;  biceps  femoris, 
genio-hyo-glossus  ;  rectus  internus  and  externus 
oculij  superior  and  inferior  rectus;  superior  and 
inferior  oblique,  besides  a  great  variety  of  the 
fasciae  and  aponeuroses  of  the  limbs.  All  these 
tendons  have  been  divided  subcutaneously,  a 
measure  which  is  found  not  only  to  make  the 
operation  almost  bloodless,  but  which,  at  the 
same  time,  avoids  subsequent  inflammation,  and 
greatly  facilitates  recovery.  (See  Wrv-neck, 
and  other  examples  of  orthopoedic  surgery.) — 
Reese.] 

[TESTICLE,  DISEASES  OF  THE.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  believes,  that  the  body  of  the 
testicle  is  less  prone  to  disease  than  tbe  gland 
of  the  breast ;  but  acknowledges  that  it  is  often 
the  seat  of  disease,  and  that  the  spermatic  cord, 
and  the  coats  of  the  testicle,  are  subject  to  a 
great  variety  of  diseases.  Among  the  circum- 
stances wliich  appear  to  him  to  offer  some  ex- 
planation of  the  frequency  of  diseases  of  the 
testicles,  are  the  following:  1.  Their  pendulous 
situation,  which  renders  them  very  liable  to  in- 
flammation ;  for  the  blood  gravitates  into  them, 
and  returns  with  difficulty  by  the  veins.  2.  The 
excitement  to  which  they  are  liable  from  passion, 
and  which,  often  not  admitting  of  being  imme- 
diately gratified,  leads  to  an  accumulation  of 
seminal  secretion,  and  to  a  painful  and  exces- 
sive distention  of  the  seminiferous  tubes,  follow- 
ed by  inflammation.  3.  The  testicles  are  great- 
ly exposed  to  blows  and  pressure.  4.  They  are 
frequently  involved,  secondarily,  in  consequence 
of  diseases  of  the  iu*ethra  and  prostate  gland. 
5.  The  changes  which  the  testicle  midergoes  in 
old  age,  and  at  puberty,  sometimes  bring  on  dis- 
ease of  it.  6.  The  liability  of  the  testicle  to  be 
prevented,  or  interrupted,  m  its  descent  into  the 
scrotum.  This  movement,  though  usually  com- 
pleted before  birth,  is  often  delayed  for  years, 
and  the  testicle  may  then  remain  at  the  lower 
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part  of  the  abdomen,  or  in  the  groin ;  in  wJuch 
last  situation  it  is  much  exposed  to  injury.  (See 
Sir  A.  Cooper,  On  the  Structure  and  Diseases  of 
the  Testis,  part  2,  p.  5.) 

The  diseases  in  which  this  organ  is  concerned, 
conveniently  admit  of  being  referred  to  four 
heads  :  diseases  of  the  testis ;  of  the  tunica  va- 
ginalis ;  of  the  cord  ',  and  of  the  scrotum.  The 
reader  will  find  an  account  of  the  three  last 
classes  of  diseases  in  the  articles  Hydrocele, 

HiEMATOCELE,    SCROTUM,    and    VARICOCELE,   SO 

that  these  subjects  ^vill  not  require  particular 
notice  in  this  place. 

It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  cite  any  de- 
partment of  surgery  in  which  greater  improve- 
ment has  been  made,  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  than  in  that  which  relates  to  the  dis- 
crimination and  more  judicious  practice  adopted 
with  regard  to  diseases  of  the  testicle.  The  re- 
sult is,  that  castration,  which  atone  period  used 
to  be  performed  every  week,  and  sometimes  two 
or  three  times  a  week  in  the  hospitals  of  London, 
is  now  a  comparatively  rare  proceeding.  The 
same  beneficial  reform  appears,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Dupuytren,  to  have  been  also  made  in 
France,  where,  he  observes,  that  the  love  of 
operating,  without  any  kind  of  true  occasion  for 
the  measure,  was  formerly  never  more  conspicu- 
ously exemplified  than  in  cases  of  enlarged  testi- 
cles. But,  says  he,  at  the  present  day,  about  a 
hundred  patients  are  annually  admitted  into  the 
Hotel-Dieu  for  such  diseases,  most  of  whom  are 
cured,  and  stand  in  no  need  of  being  operated 
upon.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  Dupuytren 
ascertained,  that  the  enlargement  of  the  testicles 
proceeds  from  external  violence,  syphUis  of  long 
standing,  or  from  scrofulous  or  some  other  un- 
favourable state  of  the  general  healtk ;  and 
hence  he  made  it  a  rule  never  to  resort  to  cas- 
tration, without  having  first  tried,  for  a  full 
month  or  six  weeks,  some  method  of  treatment 
adapted  to  the  cause  of  the  complaint.  (See 
Dupuytren,  in  Clin.  Chir.,  t.  i.  p.  86— 88.) 

Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Testicle;  Orchitis, 
(from  opx'Sj  a  testicle,)  or  hernia  humeralis,  an 
absurd  but  common  name  for  the  comptleiint, 
more  especially  when  it  arises  from  irritation  in 
the  urethra,  whether  excited  by  gonorrhoea,  in- 
jections,  bougies,  or  strictures.  This  last  ex- 
pression being  founded,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
justly  observes,  upon  mistaken  pathological 
principles,  it  ought  to  be  renounced.  When 
acute  inflammation  of  the  testicle  arises  from 
sympathy  with  the  urethra,  the  first  symptom 
is  an  irritation  in  the  membranous  or  prostatic 
portion  of  that  canal,  succeeded  by  tenderness 
in  the  spermatic  cord,  and  swelling  and  pain  in 
the  epididymis.  The  swelling  perhaps  is  gen- 
erally first  noticed  in  the  latter  part,  the  testicle 
next  swells,  soon  increasing  to  two  or  three 
times  its  natural  size,  and  becoming  so  tender 
that  the  pressure  of  the  thigh  on  it  can  scarcely 
be  endured.  Its  weight  being  also  increased,  it 
draws  the  spermatic  cord  painfully  downwards ; 
and,  in  this  state,  the  patient  obtains  some  re- 
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hef  by  supporting  the  part  with  his  liands.  The 
pain  IS  obtuse,  resembling  the  suffcying  caused 
by  squeezing  the  testicle.  The  pain  and  swell- 
ing extend  along  the  spermatic  cord  into  the 
inguinal  canal,  and  gi-eat  uneasiness  is  experi- 
enced m  the  groin,  hip,  inner  part  of  the  thigh, 
and  especially  the  loins,  in  consequence  of  the 
origin  of  the  spermatic  nerves  from  the  lumbar. 
"  From  the  communication  between  the  renal 
and  spermatic  nerves,  with  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach  by  the  solar  plexus,  and  with  those  of 
the  intestines  through  the  mesenteric  plexus,  the 
stomach  is  affected  witli  nausea,  and  sometimes 
severe  vomiting,"  and  pain  in  the  intestines  and 
obstinate  constipation  are  usually  experienced. 
(Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Op.  cit.,  part  2,  p.  8.) 

Although  the  testicle  is  so  augmented  in  size, 
that  the  rugae  of  the  scrotum  are  effaced,  it  still 
retains  its  origmally  oval  form,  being  rounded  at 
its  fore-part,  but  somewhat  flattened  at  its  sides  ; 
and  it  feels  exceedingly  hard.  The  scrotum,  the 
rugae  of  wliich  are  obliterated  by  the  distention, 
presents  a  smooth  appearance,  and  is  redder 
than  natural ;  and,  as  scrum  is  effused  in  its 
cellular  tissue,  it  often  pits  on  pressure.  Its 
veins  are  quite  turgid  and  prominent,  and,  if 
punctured,  bleed  very  freely.  With  reference 
to  its  origmal  dimensions,  the  epididymis  always 
swells  more  than  the  testicle  itseli ;  which  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  ascribes  to  the  covering  of  the 
former  part  being  less  compact.  The  epididymis 
remains  also  longer  swollen  than  the  testicle, 
the  globus  major  and  minor  being  more  enlarged 
than  its  body,  and  the  swelling  of  the  first  gen- 
erally very  perceptible  in  front  of  the  spermatic 
cord.  The  pressure  made  by  the  tendon  of  the 
external  oblique  on  the  swollen  cord  is  the  occa- 
sion of  severe  pain,  which  sometimes  undergoes 
severe  exacerbations  from  spasms  of  the  cre- 
master. 

During  the  violence  of  the  inflammation,  the 
constitution  is  often  greatly  disturbed ;  the 
tongne  becoming  furred,  the  pulse  quick  and 
hard,  the  skin  not,  the  bowels  confined,  and 
blood,  taken  from  the  arm,  presenting  a  buffy 
and  cupped  appearance.  It  is  an  observation, 
made  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  that  when  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  testicle  arises  from  sympathy 
with  the  urethra,  it  rarely  proceeds  to  suppura- 
tion ;  but  when  it  is  the  effect  of  a  blow,  or  of 
vicissitude  of  temperature,  suppuration  some- 
times, though  not  frequently,  follows  ;  and  then 
aU  the  symptoms  are  aggravated,  and  shiverings 
added  to  those  already  described.  In  fact,  the 
purulent  matter  being  confined  by  the  fibrous 
covering  of  the  albuginea,  a  texture  that  ulcer- 
ates with  difficidty,  much  time  elapses  before 
the  abscess  bursts ;  and  when  this  happens, 
several  openings  and  sinuses  are  frequently 
formed,  wnich  discharge  both  pus  and  seminal 
fluid,  and  are  diflicult  to  heal.  (  Hir  Astley  Cooper, 
Op.  cit.,  p.  10—12.) 

I  once  attended  a  soldier,  with  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  testicle,  in  the  Military  Hospital  of 
Canterbury,  who  experienced  so  much  pain  in 
the  abdomen  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  attack,  ac- 
companied by  vast  swelling  of  the  cord,  almost 
incessant  vomiting,  complete  and  obstinate  stop- 
page of  the  stools,  and  severe  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, that  a  suspicion  of  hernia  was  raised. 
The  absence  of  tension  in  tlie  abdomen,  the 
limitation  of  the  pain  to  one  side  of  the  belly, 
the  inability  of  feeling  anything  like  the  testicle 
of  its  ordinary  size  below  the  tumour,  as  in  a 
Dubonocclc,  and  the  history,  which  made  it  im- 


possible that  the  case  could  be  a  congenital 
hernia,  were  circumstances,  which  prevented 
an  erroneous  view  of  the  complaint  from  being 
adopted.  5'  But,  (as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  observes,) 
if  a  hernia  had  existed  on  the  side  in  which  a 
blow  has  been  received,  and  the  patient  has  a 
sweUing  attended  with  exquisite  pain,  sickness, 
and  vomiting,  redness  of  the  scrotum,  or  even  a 
purple  appearance  of  it,  constipation,  of  two  or 
three  days  continuance,  with  tenderness  of  the 
abdomen,  then  great  caution  will  be  required  in 
forming  a  judgment  of  its  nature,  and  in  deter- 
mining on  Its  treatment.  It  will  be  best  to  give 
a  purgative  injection  immediately,  as  well  as  an 
aperient  medicine  ;  and  free  evacuation  from  the 
intestines  will  determine  the  question.  The 
sweUing  wiU  be  harder  than  hernia,  its  form 
different,  and  there  will  be  a  greater  pain  in  the 
part."     {Op.  cit.,  p.  13.) 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  testicle,  the  greater  number  of  ex- 
amples of  it  unquestionably  arise  from  irritation 
in  the  urethra,  especially  its  prostatic  and  mem- 
branous portions.  In  the  early  stage  of  gonor- 
rhoea, inflammation  of  the  testis  rarely  occurs, 
but  between  the  tenth  and  twenty-first  days,  it 
frequently  takes  place.  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  in- 
vestigations lead  him  to  believe,  tnat  it  happens 
in  consequence  of  the  verumontanum,  and  ter- 
mination of  the  seminal  ducts,  becoming  irritated, 
and  the  inflammation  extending  along  the  inte- 
rior of  the  vas  deferens  to  the  testicle.  {Op. 
cit.,  p.  15.)  When  inflammation  of  the  testicle 
comes  on  in  gonorrhoea,  the  urethral  discharge 
generally  stops,  or  undergoes  a  considerable 
diminution,  so  that  it  appears  to  some  patholo- 
gists as  if  there  were  a  translation  of  the  in- 
flammation from  the  urethra  to  the  testicle  ;  a 
view  to  which  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  inclines,  and 
which  is  entirely  different  from  the  other,  to 
which  I  have  been  adverting.  He  admits,  how- 
ever, that  "  inflammation  of  the  testicle  seems 
to  be  sometimes  independent  of  the  translation 
of  the  inflammation,  or  of  the  suppression  of  the 
discharge  from  the  urethra  ;  and  it  must  then  be 
attributed  to  the  extension  of  the  inflammation 
of  the  urethra  and  vasa  deferentia  to  the  testicle." 
(See  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  218.) 

By  many  surgeons  the  employment  of  injec- 
tions for  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea,  is  regarded  as  a 
frequent  cause  of  inflammation  of  the  testicle. 
If  they  be  used,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  is  of  opinion 
that  the  patient  should  be  directed  to  compress 
the  urethra  two  inches  from  its  orifice,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  fluid  from  passing  beyond  tnat  point, 
and  towards  the  membranous  ana  prostatic  por- 
tions of  it. 

It  is  weU  known  to  every  surgeon  of  experi- 
ence, that  the  irritation  of  the, urethra  \vith 
bougies,  or  catheters,  often  brings  on  inflamma- 
tion of  the  testicle  ;  but,  according  to  Sir  Astley 
Cooper's  observations,  this  rarely  happens,  ex- 
cept when  the  instrument  is  passed  beyond  three 
or  four  inches.  Any  injury  (he  adds)  of  the 
prostate  gland  may  nave  the  same  effect,  as  is 
sometimes  noticed  after  lithotomy.  "  The  pros- 
tate gland,  which  seems  almost  a  concomitant 
of  age,  is  sometimes  nccompanied  with  inflam- 
mation of  the  testis.  Inflammation  in  the  neck 
of  the  l)ladder  produces  this  disease  ;  and  a  cal- 
cuius  in  the  bladder,  ])ressing  upon  the  orifice 
of  the  urethra,  has  been  known  to  occasion  it. 
although  it  generally  produces  only  a  spasm  of 
the  cremaster  muscle.    A  blow  upon  the  testis 
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produces  vomiting  at  the  instant."  (  Sir  A.  Cooper, 
Op.  cit.,  p.  18.) 

The  same  distinguished  surgeon  has  remarked, 
that  "  a  wound  of  the  testis  does  not  produce  the 
pain  and  inflammatory  effects  which  might  be 
anticipated ;  for  (says  he)  I  have  several  times 
known  a  lancet,  and  even  a  trocar,  thrust  into 
its  substance.  It  is  followed  by  a  sickening 
pain,  and  the  patient  sometimes  vomits;  but 
the  wound  heals  readUy,  and  without  suppura- 
tion. In  one  case,  however,  in  which  the  trocar 
was  twice  thrust  into  a  testis,  violent  inflamma- 
tion and  suppuration  succeeded."  {Op.  cit.,  p. 
19.)  The  testicle,  not  yet  descended  into  the 
scrotum,  may  inflame  from  blows,  or  the  pres- 
sure of  a  truss  ;  and  give  rise  to  excessive  pain, 
vomiting,  constipation,  tenderness  in  the  abdo- 
men, and  severe  febrile  disturbance. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  testicle  often  pro- 
duces a  considerable  eflusion  of  serous  fluid  in 
the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis ;  but,  on  the 
subsidence  of  the  inflammation,  this  kind  of 
hydrocele  is  absorbed.  Another  effect,  noticed 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  is  adhesion  and  thicken- 
ing of  the  above  membrane,  which  effects  some- 
times remain  a  good  wliUe,  and  may  be  mistaken 
for  a  disease  of  the  testicle  itselt.  The  adhe- 
sion of  one  portion  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  to  the 
other  may  be  either  partial  or  complete.  The 
epididymis  also  swells,  sometimes  at  its  lower, 
and  sometimes  at  its  upper  part.  When  such 
swelling  is  at  the  lower,  it  is  believed  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  to  be  situated  in  the  cellular  tissue 
of  the  vas  deferens,  where  it  forms  its  first  con- 
volutions ;  and  frequently  it  does  not  depend 
upon  any  effusion  in  the  interior  of  the  duct,  and 
consequently  the  function  of  the  testis  continues 
perfect.  When  the  swelling  occupies  the  upper 
part  of  the  epididymis,  or  its  globus  major,  ad- 
nesive  matter  is  effused  into  the  cellular  tissue, 
"  between  the  coni  vasculosi,  at  their  termina- 
tion in  the  epididymis ;  and  sometimes  a  sac, 
containing  a  mucilaginous  fluid,  is  found  in  this 
part.  This  portion  of  the  epididymis  is  more 
trequently  diseased  than  any  other  part  of  it,  or 
the  testis ;  but  the  result  is  less  important  than 
in  other  parts,  because  some  of  the  vasa  effer- 
entia  and  coni  vasculosi  still  carry  the  semen 
from  the  testicle  to  the  epididymis.  The  coni 
vasculosi,  under  this  state  of  disease,  are  thick- 
ened, hardened,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour." 
Sir  Asiley  Cooper  Dossesscs  also  a  preparation, 
in  which,  after  inflammation,  a  tumour,  some- 
what larger  than  a  pea,  was  seated  amidst  the 
seminiferous  tubes,  surrounded  by  an  exceeding- 
ly vascular  surface.  In  general  (says  he)  I  ob- 
serve, that  where  there  are  marks  of  inflamma- 
tion upon  the  tunics  of  the  testis,  such  as  adhe- 
sions, the  substance  of  the  gland  itself  is  changed, 
the  septa  are  much  more  apparent  than  usual, 
the  number  of  the  seminiferous  tubes  is  dimin- 
ished, and  their  size  so  reduced,  that  many  are 
converted  from  tubes  into  mere  cords.  {Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  Op.  cit.,  p.  21.) 

The  induration  left  after  inflammation  of  the 
testicle,  is  described  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  as 
dependant  upon  effusion  of  lymph  into  the  inter- 
files of  the  glandular  structure,  and  as  not  pro- 
OKing  any  permanent  injury  of  the  fimctionsnf 
the  or^an.  In  six  or  twelve  months,  the  hard- 
ness disappears  :  '<  but,"  he  adds,  '<  there  are  a 
few  cases,  in  which  the  inflammation  is  so  severe, 
as  actually  to  injure  some  portion  of  the  glandu- 
lar structure.  I  examined  the  body  of  a  genile- 
•man,  who  had  had  inflammation  of  the  testicle 
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from  a  gonorrhcea  twenty  years  before.  The 
testicle,  which  had  been  inflamed,  was  from 
that  time  smaller  than  the  other,  and  a  part  of 
it  remained  considerably  indurated.  I  knew  these 
facts  previously,  and  I  was  curious  to  examine 
the  state  of  the  testicle  by  dissection.  On  mak- 
ing a  section  of  it,  I  found  that  about  two  thirds 
of  the  tubuli  testis  remained  in  their  natural  con- 
dition, while  the  remainder  had  become  convert- 
ed into  a  white  substance,  having  the  consistence, 
but  not  the  fibrous  structure,  of  ligament."  (See 
Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  219.) 

Atrophy,  or  a  wasting  away  of  the  testicle, 
which  is  an  occasional  t  onsequence  of  inflam- 
mation of  it,  is  observed  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  to 
take  place  more  frequently  at  puberty  than  any 
other  age.  A  person  receives  a  blow  on  the  part, 
or  the  testicle  inflames  spontaneously  ;  or,  more 
rarely,  the  atrophy  follows  hernia  humoralis 
from  gonorrhoea.  The  change  consists  in  an  ab- 
sorption of  the  whole  of  the  glandular  structure, 
the  tunica  vaginalis  being  left  adherent  to  the 
tunica  albuginea,  with  the  septa  within  the  latter. 
In  a  wasted  testicle  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
quicksilver  descended  in  the  vas  deferens  only 
about  half  way  between  the  abdominal  ring  and 
the  epididymis.  (Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Op.  cit.,  p. 
24.)  A  patient  with  acute  inflammation  of  the 
testicle  snould  wear  a  suspensory,  and  keep  him- 
self quiet  on  a  sofa,  or  even  in  bed,  in  the  re- 
cumbent position.  Leeches  should  be  applied 
to  the^  scrotum,  and,  if  the  local  and  general 
symptoms  be  severe,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
take  blood  from  the  arm,  or  from  the  loins  bv 
cupping.  When  leeches  cannot  be  obtained, 
the  surgeon  may  puncture  three  or  four  veins 
of  the  scrotum,  witn  the  point  of  the  lancet  in- 
troduced transversely  witn  respect  to  these  ves- 
sels, which  win  then  bleed  freely,  more  espe- 
cially if  the  parts  be  placed  in  warm  water 

The  recumoent  position  does  not  obviate  the 
necessity  for  supporting  the  testicle  with  a  sus- 
pensory bandage,  or  handkerchief;  and,  as  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  remarks,  the  inflamed  part  should 
thus  be  brought  towards  the  abdomen,  and  not 
suffered  to  fall  between  the  thighs,  which  would 
destroy  the  salutary  influence  of  the  recumbent 
posture.  The  suspensory  bandage  should  have 
four  tapes  :  two  in  front  and  two  behind.  "  The 
two  anterior  are  carried  to  the  loins,  which  they 
cross,  and  are  tied  on  the  forepart  of  the  ab- 
domen;  whilst  the  two  behind  ought  to  be 
brought  up  to  the  forepart  of  the  groin  upon  each 
side,  and  should  be  fastened  to  those  which  sur- 
round the  abdomen.  Thus  a  real  support  is 
given;  but  if  the  hinder  tapes  are  carried  be- 
tween the  thighs  to  the  loins,  as  they  usually 
are,  the  testicles  are  painfully  drawn  back, 
rather  than  supported."  (Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Op. 
cit.,  p.  25.)  When  the  patient  has  not  a  regular 
suspensory  bandage,  he  may  support  the  part 
very  well  with  a  handkerchief,  which  may  be 
fastened  at  each  end  to  another  Jiandkercnief, 
or  band,  placed  round  the  loins  ;  or  a  handker- 
chief maybe  "doubled  in  a  triangular  form, 
and  a  piece  of  tape  attached  to  the  middle  of 
its  base,  and  carried  between  the  thighs  to  the 
back,  where  two  of  the  ends  of  the  handkerchief 
are  to  be  tied,  whilst  the  third  angle  is  brought 
forward  and  upwards  before  the  scrotum."  (Op. 
cit.,  p.  26.) 

With  respect  to  local  applications,  cold  ones 
frequently  answer  best,  when  the  pain  is  not 
very  severe  ;  but,  in  other  instances,  fomenta- 
tions and  poultices  are    generally  preferable 
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Wlien  leeches  are  used,  it  is  an  excellent  plan, 
after  they  drop  off,  to  apply  a  poultice,  into 
which  the  bites  will  still  continue  to  bleed  for 
some  time  very  freely,  without  any  occasion  for 
the  surgeon  or  patient  to  take  further  trouble  to 
promote  the  hemorrhage.  Warm  emollient  ap- 
])Iications  are  supposed  to  act  beneficially  by 
iheir  relaxing  effect  on  the  textures  covering  the 
swollen  testicle. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  means,  the  bow- 
x'ls  should  be  kept  open  with  antimonial  saline 
purgatives  ;  and,  during  the  prevalence  of  severe 
pain,  or  great  nervous  irritation,  eight  or  ten 
grains  of  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha, 
or  half  a  grain  of  the  muriate  or  acetate  of  mor- 
phia, should  be  given  every  evening. 

The  liquor  plumbi  subacetatis  dUutus,  with  or 
without  a  small  quantity  of  spirit  of  wine  added 
to  it ;  or  the  liquor  ammon.  acet.,  if  no  leech- 
bites  are  present ;  or  a  solution  of  one  drachm 
of  the  muriate  of  ammonia  in  a  pint  of  water, 
are  all  of  them  applications  in  common  use, 
when  cold  ones  are  judged  advantageous.  Un- 
less the  inflammation  yield  quickly,  the  local 
hleeding  must  be  repeated,  and  even  in  some 
vases  venesection.  Emetics  and  nauseating 
loses  of  tartrate  of  antimony  are  occasionally  re- 
sorted to.  Mr.  Hunter  states,  that  he  has  known 
a  vomit  remove  the  swelling  almost  instan- 
taneously. "  The  effects  of  the  vomit  most 
probably  arise  from  the  sympathy  between  the 
.stomach  and  the  testicle."  (On  the  Venereal 
Disease,  p.  91.)  Sir  Astley  Cooper  notices  cer- 
tain irritable  constitutions,  inwliich  the  continu- 
ance of  depletion  wUl  not  succeed ;  here,  says 
he,  "  the  best  practice,  when  the  pulse  is  jerlc- 
ing,  the  patient  irritable,  and  the  part  painful, 
is  to  give  the  submuriate  of  mercury  with  pulvis 
ipecacuanhae  comp." 

If  suppuration  occur,  fomentations ^and  poul- 
tices are  to  be  applied ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
natter  can  be  perceived,  it  should  be  dis- 
'  harged,  as  otherwise  the  secreting  substance 
of  the  testis  is  destroyed,  and  several  open- 
ings, instead  of  one,  are  produced.  (Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  Op.  cit.,  p.  30.) 

It  is  generally  a  long  time  before  the  swelling 
if  the  testicle  entirely  subsides ;  previously  to 
its  becoming  less,  it  usually  becomes  softer. 
''  It  is  still  much  longer,  (as  Mr.  Hunter  ob- 
serves,) sometimes  even  years,  before  the  epi- 
lidyrnis  returns  to  its  natural  state  ;  sometimes 
;  i  is  never  reduced  to  its  natural  size  and  soft- 
,iess  J  however,  this  is  not  of  much  consequence, 
as  no  great  inconvenience  results  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  hardness  simply,  though  some- 
limes,  perhaps,  such  testicles  are  rendered  to- 
tally useless.  I  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
<'xamining  the  testicle  of  one  that  was  known  to 
have  this  complaint ;  but  have  examined  testicles 
where  the  epididymis  has  had  the  same  external 
feel,  and  where  the  canal  of  the  vas  deferens  has 
Iieen  obliterated.  But  this  I  suspect  seldom 
happens  ;  for  there  arc  people  who  have  both 
'sticles  swelled,  and,  notwithstanding,  dis- 
harge  their  semen  as  before.  It  is  in  this  stage 
■  t  the  complaint,  that  resolvents  may  be  of 
»Tvice,  such  as  mercurial  friction  joined  with 
I  iimphor."  (Hunter  on  tfie  Ven.  Disease,  p.  92.) 
Ointments,  containing  the  hydriodate  of  potash, 
are  also  now  sometimes  employed  witli  the 
view  of  dispersing  the  induration  ;  so  likewise 
are  poultices  composed  of  vinegar  and  oatmeal ; 
the  emplastrum  ammon.  cum  hydrargyro  :  or  a 
lotion,  consisting  of  muriate  of  ammonia  and  vine- 
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gar,  mixed  with  bread.  A  suspensory  bandage 
lined  with  oil-silk,  is  recommended  by  Sir  Ast- 
ley  Cooper  as  an  excellent  application.  He  com- 
bines with  local  means  constitutional  treatment, 
as  small  doses  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  or 
pil.  hydrarg.  gr.  ij.,  ant.  tart.  gr.  i,  or  extract 
colocynth.  comp.  gr.  iij.,  with  ipecacuanh.  gr.  Ij. 
made  into  a  pUl,  and  taken  every  night.  If  nau- 
sea be  excited,  this  he  deems  advantageous.  He 
speaks  also  favourably  of  the  effects  of  the  liquor 
potassse,  the  pU.  hydrarg.  chloridi  comp.,  and  the 
tincture  of  iodine,  its  effects  being  carefiilly 
watched. 

In  cjmanche  parotidea,  there  is  occasionlly  a 
transfer  of  the  inflammation  to  the  testicle ;  a 
case  requiring  the  exhibition  of  liq.  ammon. 
acet.,  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  the  saline 
mixture  with  tartarized  antimony,  and  a  pUl, 
containing  calomel  and  antimonial  powder. 
Leeches,  with  a  poultice,  or  cold  lotion,  are 
also  proper.  (Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Op.  cit., p.  78.) 

The  granular  swelling  of  the  testicle,  as  it  is 
termed,  is  a  protrusion  of  granulations  from  an 
abscess  either  of  the  epididymis  or  testis,  and 
may  be  the  result  of  acute  or  chronic  inflam- 
mation. The  granulations,  as  they  arise,  being 
compressed  by  the  unyielding  nature  of  the 
tunica  albuginea,  protrude  through  the  ulcer- 
ated opening  in  it,  and  form  a  swelling,  which 
often  projects  through  the  scrotum.  This  dis- 
ease has  received  the  names  of  lipoma  and  fungus 
testis,  but  very  improperly,  as  it  consists  neither 
of  a  fatty  substance,  nor  of  a  real  fungus.  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie  gives  the  following  account  of  it, 
as  an  occasional  consequence  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  testicle.  "  The  testicle  becomes 
adherent  to  the  skin  at  one  part,  and  here  the 
skin  inflames  and  ulcerates  ;  and  then  a  fungus, 
of  small  size  at  first,  protrudes  through  the  ul- 
cerated opening,  but  gradually  becomes  larger 
afterwards ;  and,  on  the  surface  of  this  fungus, 
you  find  some  of  the  same  kind  of  yellow  sub- 
stance which  is  within  the  testicle  itself.  What 
is  called  a  fungus,  however,  is  not  a  fungus  in 
reality,  but  the  glandular  structure  of  the  testis 
itself."  The  same  experienced  surgeon  joins 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  in  comparing  its  formation  to 
that  of  hernia  cerebri,  following  ulceration  of 
the  dura  mater.  "  If  (says  the  former)  you 
dissect  the  parts  in  this  stage  of  the  disease, 
you  will  find,  not  only  that  the  skin  has  ulcer- 
ated, but  that  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  the  tunica 
albuginea  have  ulcerated  also ;  and  that  the 
glandular  structure  of  the  testicle  projects 
through  all  these  openings.  You  may  ascer- 
tain the  same  thing  in  the  living  person  ;  for, 
when  the  fungus  is  large,  no  portion  of  the  testi- 
cle  remains  within  the  scrotum,  and  you  may 
distinctly  trace  the  spermatic  cord  into  the  cen^ 
tre  of  the  fungus.  There  are  a  few  cases  in 
which  an  abscess  forms  in  the  substance  of  the 
testicle,  and  bursts  externally,  without  the  pro- 
trusion of  a  fungus  ;  but  these  are  comparatively 
rare.  The  inner  surface  of  such  an  abscess  se- 
cretes tlie  yellow  substance  which  I  have  de- 
scribed ;  and  you  will  find  large  masses  of  it, 
with  8  laminated  structure,  coming  out  of  the 
cavity  of  the  abscess.  The  disease,  if  it  be  ar- 
rested  in  tiie  early  stage,  leaves  the  testicle 
with  the  glandular  structure  not  at  nil  impaired. 
If  it  be  arrested  after  it  has  advanced  some  way, 
the  glandular  structure  is  partially  de.siroyed  ; 
but  if  it  be  allowed  to  run  its  course,  the  whole 
of  the  glandular  structure  disappears  i  and  you 
find  in  Ueu  of  it  a  new-formed  while  organized 
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substance,  having  the  consistence  of  liganjcnt, 
but  without  its  fibrous  character."  In  the  early 
stage,  the  testicle  is  enlarged  to  many  times  its 
natural  size  ;  but,  when  the  disease  is  suffered 
to  proceed,  the  large  testicle  disappears,  and 
merely  a  knob  or  tubercle  is  left,  connected 
with  the  slender  remains  of  the  spermatic  cord. 
(Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  in  Lond.  Med.Gaz..  vol. 
xiii.  p.  221.) 

This  disease  was  briefly  noticed  by  me  in  an 
early  edition  of  another  publication,  and  de- 
scribed as  "  a  particular  affection  of  the  testicle, 
in  which  a  fungus  grows  from  the  glandular 
substance  of  this  body,  and,  in  some  instances, 
from  the  surface  of  the  tunica  albuginea.  The 
excrescence  is  usually  preceded  by  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  testicle,  in  consequence  of  a  bioiise,  or 
some  species  of  external  violence.  A  small  ab- 
scess talces  place,  and  bursts,  and  from  the  ul- 
cerated opening  the  fungus  gradually  protrudes." 
I  then  proceeded  to  represent  how  unnecessary 
and  improper  it  was  to  extirpate  the  testicle, 
on  account  of  this  affection,  and  recommended 
the  fungus  to  be  cut  ofT,  or  else  destroyed  with 
caustic.  I  founded  my  advice  on  a  successful 
attempt  of  the  first  kind,  whicli  was  made  in 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  by  Sir  James  Earle, 
a  little  while  before  my  book  was  published. 
(See  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery, 
p.  399.) 

An  interesting  paper  was  written  on  the  sub- 
ject by  my  friend  Mr,  Lawrence,  who  favoured 
the  public  with  a  more  particular  account,  and 
nine  cases  illustrative  of  the  causes,  symptoms, 
and  progress  of  the  disorder.  The  patient  gen- 
erally assigns  some  blow,  or  other  injury,  as  the 
cause  of  the  complaint ;  in  other  instances,  it 
originates  in  consequence  of  hernia  humoralis 
from  gonorrhoea,  and  sometimes  appears  spon- 
taneously. A  painful  swelling  of  the  gland,  parti- 
cularly characterized  by  its  hardness,  is  the 
first  appearance  of  the  disease.  After  a  certain 
length  of  time,  the  scrotum,  growing  gradually 
thinner,  ulcerates;  but  the  opening  which  is 
thus  formed,  instead  of  discharging  matter, 
gives  issue  to  a  firm,  and  generally  insensible 
fungus.  The  surrounding  integuments  and  cel- 
lular substance  are  thickened  and  indurated  by 
the  complaint,  so  that  there  appears  to  be  alto- 
gether a  considerable  mass  of  disease.  The 
pain  abates,  and  the  swelling  subsides  consider- 
ably, when  the  scrotum  has  given  way.  In  this 
state,  the  disorder  appears  very  indolent ;  but  if 
the  fungus  be  destroyed  by  any  means,  tlie  in- 
teguments come  together,  and  a  cicatrix  en- 
.sues,  which  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
testicle.  Mr.  Lawrence  observes,  that  if  the 
part  be  examined  while  the  fungus  still  remains, 
the  excrescence  is  found  to  have  its  origin  in  the 
glandular  substance  of  the  testicle  itself ;  that 
the  coats  of  the  part  are  destroyed  to  a  certain 
extent ;  and  that  a  protrusion  of  the  tubuli  semi- 
niferi  takes  place  through  the  aperture  thus 
formed.  Mr.  Lawrence  has  ascertained  the 
continuity  of  the  excrescence  with  the  pulpy 
substance  of  the  testicle,  of  which  more  or  less 
remains,  according  to  the  difference  in  the 
period  of  the  disorder.  He  thinks  that  the 
glandular  part  of  the  testicle  experiences  an  in- 
nammatory  affection  in  the  first  instance,  in 
consequence  of  the  violence  inflicted  on  it ;  and 
that  the  confinement  of  the  swoUen  substance, 
by  the  dense  and  unyielding  tunica  albuginea, 
sufficiently  explains  the  pecuUar  hardness  of  the 
tumour,  and  the  pain  which  is  always  attend- 
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ant  on  this  stage  of  the  disorder.  The  absorjK 
tion  of  the  coats  of  the  testis,  and  of  the 
scrotum,  obviates  the  tension  of  the  parts,  and 
thereby  restores  ease  to  the  patient,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  fungus  makes  its  appearance  ex- 
ternally. 

The  excrescence  may  be  removed  with  a  knife, 
or,  if  the  nature  of  its  attachment  permit,  with 
a  ligature,  or  it  may  be  destroyed  with  escharo- 
tic  applications.  Mr.  Lawrence  gives  the  pre- 
ference to  removing  the  tumour  to  a  level  with 
the  scrotum,  by  means  of  the  knife,  as  the  most 
expeditious  and  effectual  mode  of  treatment. 
He  can  discern  no  ground  whatever  for  propos- 
ing castration  in  tliis  complaint,  since,  in  no  part 
of  its  progress,  nor  in  any  of  its  possible  conse- 
quences and  effects,  can  it  expose  the  patient  to 
the  slightest  risk.  I  remember  the  time,  how- 
ever, when  the  testicle  was  often  removed  on 
account  of  this  disease.  But  no  surgeon  of  the 
present  day  would  ever  think  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr.  Lawrence  also  mentions  the  possibility  ot 
there  being  other  kinds  of  fungi,  which  grow 
from  the  testicle,  and  quotes  an  instance,  in 
which  Dr.  Macartney  found  a  fungus,  of  a  firm 
and  dense  structure,  growing  from  the  tunica  al- 
buginea, while  all  the  substance  of  the  testicle 
itself  was  sound.  Dr.  Macartney  was  so  kind  as 
to  show  me  the  preparation,  affording  a  clear 
specimen  of  the  second  kind  of  fungus.  (See 
Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal  for  July,  1808.) 
CaUisen  represents  the  excrescence  as  some- 
times originating  from  the  surface  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  instead  of  cutting  away 
the  protruding  mass,  which  he  deems  objection- 
able, on  account  of  the  tubuli  testis  being  thus 
sliced  away,  keeps  the  patient  in  the  recumbent 
posture  iH  bed ;  gives  him  mercury ;  sprinkles 
the  projecting  substance  every  day  with  finely 
levigated  nitric  oxyde  of  mercury,  and  applies 
over  this  sim])le  dressing.  Uncler  such  treat- 
ment, the  surface  soon  becomes  covered  with 
red  healthy  granulations.  Then  lint,  dipped  in 
a  weak  solution  of  copper  in  camphor  mixture, 
may  be  used  as  a  dressing. 

The  reader  will  discern  some  discrepance  in 
the  accounts  given  of  this  disease  by  different 
writers,  some  representing  the  substance  as  con- 
sisting of  fungous  granulations ;  and  others  as 
being  actually  a  protrusion  of  the  glandular  sub- 
stance of  the  testicle  itself.  I  should  say.  that 
both  forms  of  disease  occur,  but  that  they  should 
not  be  confounded  together. 

Chronic  Inflammation,  or  Enlargement  of  the 
Testicle. — Sir  Astley  Cooper  adverts  to  the  fre- 
quency of  this  disease,  and  to  its  being  sometimes 
mistaken  for  one  of  a  malignant  nature.  "  It 
begins  (says  he)  with  a  hardness  and  swelling 
of  the  epididymis,  is  at  first  unattended  with 
pain,  and  is  discovered  by  accident  after  it  has 
acquired  a  considerable  bulk."  The  testicle  at 
length  becomes  involved,  the  form  of  the  epididy- 
mis is  preserved,  although  its  size  is  augmentea  ; 
and  its  separation  from  the  testicle  may  still  be 
distinctly  traced.  The  latter,  when  enlarged 
and  hardened,  generally  retains  its  natural 
smoothness,  but  its  form  is  rounder  than  natural ; 
frequently,  a  clear  transparent  serous  fluid  is 
effused  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  making  one  of 
the  cases  to  which  the  term  hydro-sarcocde  is 
applied.  "  Each  epididymis  and  testicle  is  fre 
quently  contemporaneously  affected  ;  and  hydro- 
cele often  exists,  on  one  side,  but  not  on  thf» 
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other ;  yel  sometimes  on  both  sides.  .One  testis 
may  cease  to  swell,  and  the  other  then  becomes 
enlarged.  The  testicle  and  epididymis  continue 
smooth  under  great  increase,  and  the  spermatic 
cord  is  not  usually  hardened,  but  its  veins  are  a 
little  swollen,  and  it  is  consequently  somewhat 
increased  in  size.  When  the  enlargement  in  the 
testis  and  epididymis  is  considerable,  slight  pain 
and  a  sense  of  weight  arc  complained  of  in  the 
loins  and  thighs."  The  disease  may  remain  in 
this  state  for  months,  requiring  merely  to  be  sup- 
ported ;  but  from  catarrh,  a  slight  blow  in  riding, 
some  indiscretion  in  drinking,  or  other  excess, 
the  swelling  is  disposed  to  increase,  attended 
with  great  pain  in  the  part  and  loins,  and  swell- 
ing and  redness  of  the  scrotum.  These  incon- 
veniences are  relieved  by  leeches  and  purgatives  ; 
but,  in  a  few  weeks,  on  the  patient  again  taking 
exercise,  and  returning  to  his  usual  mode  of 
living,  the  disease  is  once  more  suddenly  aug- 
mented. The  repetition  of  such  attacks  at  length 
makes  tlie  patient  anxious  to  have  the  part  re- 
moved. In  the  course  of  time  an  abscess  forms, 
denoted  by  an  obscure  fluctuation ;  and,  if  punc- 
tured, a  thick  pus  of  bad  quality  is  discharged. 
When  the  aljscess  is  formed  in  'the  body  of  the 
testis,  the  tunica  albuginea  greatly  retards  the 
progress  of  the  matter  to  the  surface. 

According  to  Cruveilhicr,  the  body  of  the  tes- 
ticle is  affected  only  consecutively ;  "  and  then 
(says  he)  either  the  tubercular  infiltration  takes 
place  along  the  fibrous  radiating  prolongations, 
•which,  proceeding  from  the  corpus  Highmoria- 
num,  penetrate  the  substance  of  the  testicle  ;  or 
else  tubercles,  more  or  less  numerously,  form  at 
different  points  of  the  texture  of  that  organ." 
(Cruveilhier,  Anat.  Pathol.,  livr.  ix.) 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  represents  the  testicle  as 
being  at  first  somewhat  knobby  and  irregular ; 
but,  as  it  increases  in  size,  and  becomes  harder, 
the  different  Imobs  seem  to  run  into  one  another, 
and,  at  last,  the  part  constitutes  one  large,  hard, 
uniform  oval  swelling.  He  admits  that  the  dis- 
ease generally  commences  in  the  epididymis, 
but  not  always,  (See  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  vol. 
xiii.  p.  220.) 

In  the  dissection  of  a  testicle  thus  affected,  a 
yeUow  imorganized  matter  is  found  collected  in 
small  masses  in  its  glandular  structure ;  and,  in 
a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  these 
masses  are  larger  in  certain  places ;  while,  in 
others,  the  glandular  structure  retains  its  natural 
appearance.  All  this  is  well  represented  in  Cru- 
veilhier's  9th  Livraison,  pi.  1.  In  a  still  more 
advanced  stage,  the  yellow  denosite  forms  dis- 
tinct hard  masses,  and  generally  more  or  less 
laminated.  {Sir  B.  Brodie.)  Dupuytren  also 
describes  the  tubercular  degeneration  as  one  of 
the  principal  characters  of  the  disease  ;  and  he 
stales  that,  in  most  instances,  it  affects  the  fibro- 
cellular  tissue  around  the  epididymis,  and  also 
the  substance  of  the  testicle  itself.  {Clin.  Chir., 
t.  i.  p.  101.)  Cruveilhier,  who  has  published  an 
accurate  description  of  it,  illustrated  by  plates, 
regards  it  as  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  epididymis.  (Anat.  Pathol.,  livr.  ix.  pi. 
1.)  In  what  Sir  Astley  Cooper  terms  the  adhe- 
sive stage,  the  testicle  and  ejiididymis,  whcndis- 
sected,  have  a  general  yellowish  appearajpice,  and 
considerable  solidity.  "When  (says  he)  I 
make  a  section  of  a  chronic  enlargement  of  the 
testis,  throw  it  into  water,  and  agitate  it,  a 
whitish  yellow  fluid  proceeds  from  the  seminifo- 
TOUS  tubes,  which  are  extremely  dilated,  and  then 
appear  emptied.    But  «*till  the  same  bulk  of  the 


■  testicle  remains,  owing  to  the  cellular  membrane 
I  of  the  part  being  loaded  with  a  yellow  fibrine  ; 
I  the  rete  is  filled  with  the  same  secretion  as  the 
tubuli;  the  epididymis  is  similarly  diseased; 
and  sometimes  the  vesiculae  seminales  and  vasa 
defercntia  are  distended  with  a  similar  deposite. 
Cruveilhier  gives  one  example,  in  which  all  these 
parts,  and  also  the  ejaculator  ducts,  and  pros- 
tate gland,  contained  tubercular  matter.  Some- 
times abscess  and  ulceration  are  met  with,  and 
in  lliis  case  a  part  of  the  testicle  is  destroyed, 
and  the  complete  recovery  of  its  functions  is  im- 
possible. Occasionally  sinuses  lead  into  these 
abscesses,  the  cavities  and  outlets  of  which,  still 
secreting  semen,  are  prevented  from  closing  tUl 
the  secreting  surface  be  healed  or  destroyed. 
(Sir  A.  Cooper,  Op.  cit.,  p.  37.)  Tlie  protrasion 
of  high  granulations  from  such  abscesses,  and 
termed  the  granular  testicle,  I  have  already  no- 
ticed. Chronic  inflammation  of  the  testicle 
sometimes  comes  on  as  a  consequence  of  local 
imury  ;  but  much  more  frequently  as  the  result 
of  some  constitutional  derangement,  as  that 
from  syphilis  or  rheumatism.  (See  Dupuytren, 
Clin.  Chir.,  t.  i.  p.  S8  ;  Sir  B.  Brodie,  8fC.)  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  it  often  takes  place 
in  persons  who  have  been  scrofulous  in  their 
youth.  (Also  Dupuytren,  vol.  cit.,  p.  100.)  It 
is  frequently  the  product  of  a  constitution  worn^ 
and  broken  oy  intemperance.  It  often  foUows  a 
long  course  of  mercury ;  and  "  it  arises  in  habits 
in  which  the  vital  powers  are  diminished,  and  in 
which  we  often  find  sloughing  of  the  cellular 
membrane  in  the  form  of  chronic  carbuncle. 
Frequent  exposure  to  wet,  cold,  or  fatigue,  and 
an  excessive  indulgence  of  the  passions,  also  dis- 
pose to  its  production.  The  most  frequent  occa- 
sional cause  is  urethral  disease."  (Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  Op.  cit.,  p.  39.) 

Malignant  or  cancerous  sarcoceles  are  repre^ 
sented  by  Cruveilhier  as  generaUy  beginning  in. 
the  body  of  the  testicle  ;  tubercular  sarcoceles  in 
the  epiclidymis.  "  The  former  (says  he)  are 
commonly  spontaneous  5  the  latter  mostly  arise 
either  from  a  venereal  cause,  a  scrofulous  con- 
stitution, or  a  contusion."  (Anat.  Pathol.,  livr. 
ix.) 

When  chronic  enlargement  of  the  testicle 
arises  from  syphilis,  it  is  sometimes  called  the 
venereal  sarcoccle.  The  criterion  of  this  case,  so 
far  as  the  part  itself  is  concerned,  has  not  hither- 
to been  \vell  ascertained.  Indeed,  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  observes,  that  under  whatever  circum- 
stances chronic  enlargement  of  the  testicle  takes 
place,  "  the  symptoms  are  precisely  the  same." 
He  has  not  overlooked,  however,  its  combmation 
with  venereal  ulcers,  or  eruptions,  as  throwing 
light  on  the  case.  (Vol.  cit.,  p.  222.)  Dupuy- 
tren  remarks,  that  "  it  would  not  seem  difllcult 
at  first  to  discriminate  venereal  enlargements,  or 
those  produced  by  friction,  from  others  which 
are  scrofulous :  I  must  confess,  however,  that,  in 
many  examples,  they  begin  absolutely  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  and  do  not  exhibit  their  true  charac- 
ter till  after  a  certain  space  of  time  has  elapsed. 
The  scrofulous  (lie  says)  do  not  generally  yield 
to  ordinary  means;  they  ore  indehnitely  pro- 
tracted, are  often  accompanied  by  affections  of 
the  same  nature,  and  are  connected  with  a  scro- 
fulous constitution."  (Clin.  Chir.,  t.  i.  p.  100.) 
The  venereal  chronic  enlargement  of  the  testicle 
is  mostly  described  as  coming  on  without  pam 
or  uneasiness,  except  that  produced  by  mere  dis- 
tention  and  the  wfight  of  the  tumour  j  but,  ac- 
cordintr  to  Mr  Oiv-r\clt  Ur*  •nnnmmntion  occn* 
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sionally  comes  on  rather  suddenly,  and  in  a  sub- 
acute form.  The  disease  ''  commences  in  the 
body  of  the  testis  ;  there  is  little  alteration  in 
the  form  of  the  organ  in  the  first  instance  ;  but, 
as  the  enlargement  advances,  the  tumour  becomes 
more  globular,  the  epididymis  soon  becoming  in- 
volved, and  lost  in  the  general  mass ;  the  tumour 
has  a  fleshy  feel,  but  differs  much  in  density  in 
different  parts.  It  is  said  to  be  smooth  and  uni- 
form on  the  surface,  and  primarily  it  certainly  is 
so  generally :  partial  adhesions  in  the  cavity  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis,  how^ever,  combined  with 
effusions  into  that  cavity,  even  independent  of 
the  internal  changes  wmch  may  be  going  on, 
render  this  a  very  uncertain  symptom :  so  un- 
certain, indeed,  and  so  little  uniform  are  the  pri- 
mary appearances,  that  Mr.  Cusack  believes  the 
best  practitioners  vi^ould  be  unable  to  make  a  per- 
fect diagnosis,  if  unacquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  case  and  the  attending  circumstances. 
The  termination  of  the  disease  is  either  resolu- 
tion, or  suppuration,  or  induration,  and  the  for- 
mation of  granular  bodies,  ending  in  total  de- 
struction of  the  functions  of  the  organ.  Mr.  Cu- 
sack hesitates  to  believe,  and  is  unable  to  affirm, 
from  his  own  experience,  that  this  affection  of 
the  testis  is  met  with  in  the  earlier  stages  of  se- 
condary symptoms,  or  during  the  presence  of  any 
of  the  forms  of  true  papulary  eruptions. 

*'  The  acute  form  alluded  to  is  met  with  ac- 
companying venereal  hectic  pains  in  the  bones, 
and  either  a  scaly  eruption,  or  perhaps  a  solitary 
spot,  apparently  belonging  rather  to  the  genus 
Acne ;  but  these  are  instances  comparatively 
rare.  The  patients  who  suffer  from  this  form  of 
the  disease,  are  such  as  labour  under  affections 
of  the  periosteum  and  bones,  and  bear  the  marks 
of  havmg  suffered  from  pustular  and  tubercular 
eruptions."  (See  Dublin  Journal  of  Med.  Sci- 
ence, vol.  viii.  p.  304.) 

I  once  attended  with  Mr.  Doughty,  of  Univer- 
sity College,  a  horrible  example  of  phagedenic 
slougliing  of  the  penis,  foUowed  by  painful  en- 
largement and  ulceration  and  abscess  of  the  tes- 
tes, one  of  which  protruded  in  the  form  of  a  large 
fungus-like  mass,  and  gradually  sloughed  away. 
The  patient  ultimately  fell  a  victim  to  the  further 
ravages  of  the  disease.  With  respect  to  the 
diagnosis  of  a  venereal  chronic  enlargement  of 
the  testicle,  Dupuytren  observes  that  we  daily 
meet  with  patients  who  have  a  swelling  of  tlus 
organ,  for  which  they  can  assign  no  cause. 
They  have  not  received  any  blow  or  external  in- 
jury ;  the  swelling  has  subsided  and  attacked  the 
other  testicle,  or  has  continued  in  one  or  the 
other  to  the  present  time.  "  If  the  tumour  is 
oblong,  or  cylindrical,  causes  no  lancinating 
pain  when  touched,  the  patient  has  had  old  ve- 
nereal complaints  ;  and  one  testicle,  after  having 
heen  diseased  for  six  months,  a  year,  or  a  year 
and  a  half,  has  resumed  its  healthy  state,  and 
been  followed  by  disease  of  the  other  ;.  there  is 
strong  reason  to  presume  that  the  case  is  of  a 
syphilitic  nature ;  for  a  cancerous  affection  would 
not  thus  change  its  place."  (See  Dupuytren,  in 
Clin.  Chir.,  t.  i.  p.  107.) 

In  chronic  enlargement  of  the  testicle,  though 
a  solid  deposite  may  have  taken  place  in  its 
tabes,  and  even  in  its  substance,  or  epididymis. 
a  cure  is  yet  practicable.  This  opinion,  deducea 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  from  a  field  of  immense 
experience,  and  delivered  by  him  in  his  lectures, 
receives  confirmation  from  every  quarter.  "  Je 
pense  (says  M.  Cruveilhier)  que  dans  I'etat  ac- 
toel  de  la  science,  les  infiltrations  de  mati^re  tu- 
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berculeuse,  dans  I'epididyme  et  mfeme  dans  1« 
corps  du  testicule,  ne  sont  pas  des  raisons  suffi 
santes  pour  I'extirpation."  (AtuiI.  Pathol.,  livr 
ix.)  Sir  Astley  Cooper  directs  the  patient  to 
observe  the  recumbent  position  for  a  month,  so 
as  to  prevent  gravitation  of  the  blood  into  the 
affected  organ.  Three  grains  of  calomel  and 
one  of  opium  are  to  be  given  every  night  and 
morning,  and  the  gums  kept  sore  for  at  least  a 
month.  Every  fourth  morning  a  senna  draught 
with  half  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and 
fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  liq.  ant.  tart.,  is  to  be 
prescribed.  Leeches  are  to  be  applied  twice  a 
week,  the  scrotum  fomented  thrice  a  day,  and  a 
lotion  of  the  liq.  ammon.  acet.,  with  spirit  of 
wine  employed,  or  else  equal  parts  of  camphor 
mixture  and  vinegar.  (Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Op. 
cit.,  p.  40.) 

If  mercury  be  employed,  when  the  disease 
has  not  being  going  on  more  than  two  or  three 
months,  the  testicle  will  generally  be  restored 
to  a  healthy  state  ;  but  at  a  later  period,  it  will 
not  accomplish  so  much.  The  mercury  will 
only  stop  the  inflammation  that  exists,  without 
having  the  power  to  restore  the  structure  which 
has  been  already  destroyed.  Mercury  may  now 
relieve  the  pain  and  tenderness,  and  diminish 
the  swelling ;  but  some  induration  and  enlarge- 
ment will  remain,  over  which  mercury  has  no 
control.  (Sir  B.  Brodie,  in  Lond.  Med.Xjaz., 
vol.  xiii.  p.  222.)  If  calomel  or  the  blue  pill 
disagree  with  the  stomach,  mercurial  ointment 
should  be  rubbed  on  the  thigh.  When  the  swel- 
ling is  combined  with  a  syphilitic  erupticra  or 
ulcers,  the  bicliloride  of  mercury  joined  with 
sarsaparilla  will  sometimes  prove  the  best  medi- 
cine. Dupuytren  found,  that  small  doses  of  th«» 
bichloride  had  a  better  effect  than  fuU  ones- 
his  custom,  therefore,  was  to  give  thrice  a  day 
one  pill,  containing  5  of  a  grain  of  the  bicl^oride. 
J  a  grain  of  extract  of  opium,  and  2  grains  of 
extract  of  guaiacum.  The  dose  was  very  gradu- 
ally increased  to  i  a  grain  of  the  bichloride 
which  quantity  was  never  exceeded.  The  com 
pound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  and  sudorifici, 
were  likewise  prescribed.  (See  Clin.  Chir.,t.  i 
p.  89.) 

When  chronic  enlargement  of  the  testicle  is  in 
the  form  of  hydro-sarcocele,  the  fluid  in  the  tunica 
vaginalis  is  usually  absorbed  under  the  influence 
of  mercury,  and  the  same  remedies  which  cure 
the  disease  of  the  testicle,  cure  also  the  hydro- 
cele. "  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  the 
hydrocele  attains  a  large  size,  and  in  which  the 
remedies  which  cure  the  testicle  are  not  equal  to 
the  cure  of  this  secondary  disease.  Under  these 
circumstances,  you  should  treat  the  disease  of 
the  testicle  first  by  the  exhibition  of  mercury  ; 
and  after  a  mercurial  course,  but  not  till  then, 
you  may  inject  the  hydrocele."  "  What  woula 
happen  (asks  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie)  if  you  were 
to  make  an  error  in  the  diagnosis,  if  you  were  to 
mistake  a  hydrocele  of  this  kind  for  a  common 
hydrocele,  and  inject  it  before  you  had  cured 
the  primary  disease  ?  I  did  (savs  he)  in  one 
instance  make  this  mistake,  and  1  will  tell  you 
the  result.  A  gentleman  (a  West  Indian)  many 
years  ago  consulted  me  about  a  hydrocele. 
There  was  a  considerable  collection  of  fluid, 
perhaps  about  eight  ounces ;  I  found  the  testi- 
cle somewhat  indurated,  which  I  thought  was 
merely  from  a  thickening  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  ; 
1  did  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to  inject  the  hydro- 
cele. After  the  operation,  no  violent  inflamma- 
tion followed,  but  it  did  not  subside  as  usual, 
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.no  a  small  abscess  formed  in  one  part  of  the 
itstiule,  which  I  opened.     After  this,  several 
;ibscesses  formed  in  succession  in  the  testicle, 
which,  all  the  while,  went  on  growing  larger 
rid  larger.    Now  I  began  to  see  the  error  which 
'   had  committed,  and  to  suspect  that  the  pa- 
ent  laboured  under  a  chronic  inflammation  of 
He  testicle,  the  hydrocele  being  merely  a  se- 
ondary  affection.     I  put  the  patient  under  the 
iifluence  of  mercury,  and  at  the  moment  that  it 
cted  on   the  gums,   the   abscesses   ceased   to 
orm,  the  testicle  rapidly  became  reduced,  and, 
1  about  another  month,  there  was  an  end  both  ot' 
le  disease  in  the  testicle  and  of  the  hydrocele  ; 
-o  that,  in  fact,  every  thing  turned  out  as  well 
s  if  I  had  adopted  the  proper  mode  of  treat- 
ment  in  the  first  instance."      (Sir  B.  Brodie, 
ip.  cit.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  222.) 
Scrofulous  Disease  of  the  Testicle. — I  have  al- 
■ady  noticed  the  opinion  of  Baron  Dupuytren, 
iiat,  although  it  may  not  seem  difficult  at  once 
•  distinguish  an  enlargement  of  the  testicle  pro- 
iiced  by  syphilis,  or  by  an  external  injury.  Irom 
uother  wliichis  scrofulous,  yet,  in  their  oegin- 
ing,  they  sometimes  absolutely  resemble   one 
iiiother,   and   their  true   character   cannot    be 
nadc  out  till  a  later  period;    "  In  general  (says 
:ie)  scrofulous  enlargements    do   not   yield   to 
common  treatment ;  they  continue  indefinitely, 
are  frequently  accompanied  by  other  affections 
of  the  same  nature,  and  are  connected  with  a 
strumous  constitution."     (See  Clin.  Chir.,  t.  i. 
p.  101.) 

The  following  is  the  description  given  of  the 
scrofulous  testicle  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie.  The 
patient  experiences  a  slight  pain  in  one  part  of 
the  testicle,  and  there  a  little  enlargement  is 
felt  J  generally  at  one  end  of  the  epididymis.  Then 
a  slight  pain'is  experienced  at  another  part,  and 
here  is  perceived  another  enlargement,  which  is 
commonly  also  in  the  epididymis.  These  small 
tumours  increase  in  size,  and  gradually  become 
more  painful.  Sometimes  as  many  as  three  or 
four  of  these  tumours  arc  found  on  the  surface 
of  the  testicle,  generally  connected  with  the 
epididymis.  The  skin  becomes  adherent  to 
them,  and  one  of  them  is  converted  into  an  ab- 
scess, which  bursts  through  the  external  skin. 
A  similar  abscess  forms  in  another,  and  runs 
the  same  course.  These  abscesses  discharge 
very  little  matter,  and  tlicy  do  not  heal  like  a 
healthy  abscess.  When  a  probe  is  introduced 
into  one  of  the  sinuses  thus  formed,  it  passes 
down  into  the  centre  of  the  tubercle,  or  tumour 
in  which  the  abscess  originated.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  disease  will  go  on,  until  the  whole 
of  the  testicle  is  disorganized.  Sometimes  it  is 
confined  to  one  testicle  ;  sometimes  both  are 
similarly  involved.  Occasionally  it  will  com- 
pletely destroy  one  of  the  testicles ;  but,  more 
frequently,  tlie  testicle  is  only  partially  injured, 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  glandular  structure  re- 
mains in  a  natural  state.  In  the  advanced 
stage,  the  testicle  sometimes  becomes  uni- 
formly enlarged,  and  hard  throughout ;  yet,  on 
carefiil  examination,  the  remains  of  tlie  pro- 
jecting tumours,  wiiich  existed  in  the  begin- 
ning, may  be  perceived.  The  disease  is  gen- 
erafly  connected  with  other  scrofulous  symp- 
toms: as  enlarged  glands  in  the  neck,  scrofu- 
lous aiscase  of  the  spine  or  liij),  or  of  some  of 
the  joints.  (See  London  Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  377.) 

It  is  remarked  by  Dupuytren,  that  the  tuber- 
.  idar  degeneration  is  one  of  tlie  principal  cliar- 


acters  of  these  scrofulous  enlargements.  In^ 
majority  of  cases,  he  says,  the  disease  attacks 
the  fibro-cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  epididy- 
mis, but  that  it  may  also  occur  in  the  substance 
of  the  testicle  itself.  The  tubercles  are  de- 
veloped slowly,  and  may  continue  three  or  four 
years.  The  mode  in  which  they  commence, 
their  progress,  their  long  duration,  are  the  signs 
indicative  of  their  nature.  "  Scrofulous  swel- 
lings of  the  testicle  are  not  so  hard  as  scirrhous 
ones  ;  but  they  are  harder  than  those  which  de- 
pend upon  inflammation.  They  are  free  from 
heat  and  redness  ;  and  cause  a  sense  of  weight 
and  numbness.  The  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue 
is  ordinarily  free,"  or,  rather,  Dupuytren  should 
have  said  it  is  so,  except  at  the  points  where 
abscesses  advance  to  the  surface.  "  The  shape 
of  the  tumour  is  commonly  uneven  and  irregu- 
lar, while,  in  a  scirrhous  enlargement,  the  testi- 
cle is  globular,  and  the  epididymis  knobby; 
the  spermatic  cord  being  mostly  spared,  but 
now  and  then  implicated.  As  the  scrofulous 
disease  of  the  testicle  makes  progress,  certain 
points  within  the  organ  soften,  and,  when  touch- 
ed, seem  as  if  they  contained  a  soft  substance. 
Soon  after  this,  small  bluish  projections  are  no- 
ticed. Here  the  skin  ulcerates,  and  from  the 
openings  is  discharged  a  thin  pus,  and  a  yel- 
lowish cheese-like  or  pultaceous  substance, 
evidently  a  product  of  scrofula.  Fistulse  are 
next  formed,  out  of  which  is  voided  a  serous  im- 
perfect kind  of  pus.  The  disease  may  go  on 
for  years.  (Bupuytren  in  Clin,  Chir.,  t.  L 
p.  101.) 

The  testicle,  even  in  very  young  children, 
sometimes  becomes  enlarged  and  very  hard,  but 
without  pain ;  and  this  indolent  increase  of  it 
may  remain  for  many  weeks,  months,  or  years ; 
and,  as  the  health  improves,  ultimately  subside. 
More  frequently  the  disease  comes  on  at  puber- 
ty,  or  between  that  period  and  the  age  of 
twenty ;  and,  not  uncommonly,  it  attacks  both 
testicles.  If  suppuration  occur,  which  happens 
even  in  children,  but  still  more  frequently  at 
puberty,  the  matter  often  forms  in  the  globus 
major  of  the  epididymis,  though  sometimes  in 
the  globus  minor.  "  According  to  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  the  body  of  the  testicle  rarely  sup- 
purates ;  "  but,  after  the  epididymis  has  ulcer- 
ated, the  testis  becomes  affected,  and  the  scro- 
tum assumes  a  livid  hue  ;  ulceration  ensues-, 
and  an  abscess  forms,  which  discharges  ill- 
formed  pus,  and  some  semen,  at  least  after  the 
age  of  puberty  ,•  and  the  opening  is  extremely 
difficult  to  heal,  continuing  for  months,  and 
even  for  years."  One  or  both  testicles  at  length 
waste,  until  but  a  small  portion  is  left,  and  the 
seminal  secretion  zJmost  entirely  ceases. 

In  dissections  of  the  epididymis  and  testis 
affected  with  scrofulous  disease.  Sir  Astlcy 
Cooper  has  found  a  yellow  spot  surrounded  with  a 
zone  of  inflammation  in  the  globus  major,  or 
sometimes,  though  less  frequently  in  tiie  globus 
minor.  When  the  spot  ulcerates  in  its  centre, 
the  matter  which  is  voided  is  not  pure  pus, 
but  composed  of  fibrine  and  s(>rum,  and  hav- 
ing a  sliglit  yellow  tinge.  "  In  the  testes 
there  are  several  simUar  yellow  spots,  accom- 
panied by  the  same  kind  of  inflammatory  zone; 
and  several  yellow  streaks  are  also  fountf  amidst 
the  tubuli.  Scrofulous  abscesses  in  the  testes 
are  sometimes  accoiiij)anied  by  a  granular  swel- 
ling, like  that  which  exists  in  the  simple 
chronic  disease."  (Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Op.  dt. 
p.  97—99.) 
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Mercury,  which  proves  so  efficient  in  the  ordi-  i 
uary  chronic  enlargement  of  the  testicle,  does  j 
harm  in  the  scrofulous  disease  of  it.  No  specific  | 
remedy  for  scrofula  is  known ;  but  the  patient  j 
should  have  the  benefit  of  pm-e  air,  and  especially 
of  that  of  the  coast.  The  diet  should  be  nutritious,  ; 
and  ale,  or  porter,  or  wine  and  water  be  the 
drink  at  dinner.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  speaks  also  i 
in  favor  of  tepid  sea-bathmg.  The  medicines  { 
which  he  commends,  are  hydr.  cum  creta  with  ! 
rhubarb  ;  powder  of  columba  with  rhubarb  and  j 
soda  twice  a  day  ;  vinum  ferri  j  tinct.  ferri  mu-  | 
riatis  ;  tmct,  ferri  ammon. ;  or  pills  composed  1 
of  rhubarb  and  carbonate  of  iron  ;  quinine  with  ! 
infus.  rosae  comp. ;  liquor  potasste  ;  the  bichlo-  | 
ride  of  mercury  in  mmute  doses,  joined  with  the  ! 
compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  or  with  tine- 1 
ture  of  bark,  or  of  rlmbaib.  j 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  enjoins  a  regulated  diet, 
residence  at  tlie  sea-side,  and  the  exhibition  of 
steel  medicines,  or  qumuie,  where  they  seem  to 
be  required,  as  they  generally  are.  But  he  has 
seen  more  benefit  derived  from  the  liquor  po- 
tassai  than  any  other  medicine.  It  is  to  be  com- 
bined with  tincture  of  gentian,  and  taken  in  the 
dose  of  half  a  drachm  three  limes  a  day,  blend- 
ed with  a  wine-glass  of  table-beer.  The  acetate 
of  potash,  which  may  be  produced  by  tliis  mix- 
ture, Sir  Benjamin  conceives  has  also  a  good 
eflfect  by  acting  as  a  diuretic.  (See  Lojid,  Med. 
Gaz.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  378.)  Preparations  of  iodine 
are  well  known  to  be  serviceable  in  this  disease ; 
und  the  tincture,  or  what  is  better,  the  ioduret- 
ed  solution  of  the  hydriodate  of  potash,  may  be 
exliibitcd  with  caution. 

In  the  indolent  stage,  previously  to  suppura- 
tion, the  omtmcut  of  iodine,  or  linimentum  hy- 
drargyri,  may  be  rubbed  on  the  part,  the  em- 
plastrum  hydrargyri  applied,  or  lotions  of  the 
liquor  ammon.  acet.  and  spir.  vin.  used.  If  the 
disease  suppurate  and  ulcerate,  a  solution  of  one 
grain  of  sulphate  of  copper  iii  an  ounce  of  dis- 
tilled water  may  be  employed  as  a  lotion,  and 
also  as  an  injection  for  the  sinus,  or  liq.  calcis  ^iv 
and  hydrar.  chloridi  3J :  nitrate  of  silver  lotions 
are  also  eligible. 

The  cystic,  or,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  names  it, 
the  hydatid,  or  encysted  disease  of  the  testicle,  is 
comparatively  rare,  and  described  by  him  as  a 
specific,  yet  entirely  a  local  disease,  as  he  has 
seen  it  in  persons  who  enjoyed  excellent  health, 
and  in  whom  no  relapse  occurred  after  the  part 
had  been  removed.  It  is  cliiefly  met  with  in 
persons  between  the  ages  of  18  and  35  ;  and  is 
alleged  to  begin  with  enlargement  of  tlie  epi- 
didymis. It  is  not  painful  imlil  the  part  is  large, 
and  the  unyielding  tunica  albuginea  makes  pres- 
sure on  it.  When  handled,  there  is  no  feefing 
of  tenderness  manifested,  unless  the  pressure  be 
considerable.  The  frequently  healthy  look  of 
the  patient  is  apt  to  create  suspicion  of  hydro- 
cele.  The  spermatic  veins  and  those  of  the 
scrotum  are  distended.  The  natural  form  of  the 
testis  is  preserved,  beuig  rounded  in  front,  and 
flattened  at  the  sides,  and  not  so  pj-riform  as  in 
hydrocele.  When  the  swcUing  is  handled,  it 
communicates  an  impression  that  it  contains  a 
fluid,  for  it  easily  yields  to  pressure  ;  yet  tliere 
is  no  true  fluctuation,  for  the  tumour  does  not 
rise  at  a  distance,  as  it  sinks  under  the  pressure 
of  the  finger  ;  but  it  yields  only  at  the  spot  com- 
pressed. If  strongly  compressed,  a  sickening 
pain  in  the  groin  and  loins  is  produced.  Tlie 
■weight  of  the  testicle  is  obviously  increased,  and 
after  a  time,  this  causes  pain  in  the  lumbar  rc- 
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gion,  and  its  bulk  is  a  great  inconvenience. 
The  complaint  seems  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper  to 
be  so  local,  that  were  it  not  for  its  weight  and 
size,  it  would  scarcely  call  for  removal ;  for  the 
spermatic  cord  does  not  become  affected,  nor 
are  the  absorbent  glands  in  the  loins  or  groin  ir- 
ritated by  it. 

In  the  dissection  of  tlus  disease,  the  tunica 
vaginalis  is  found  thickened,  and  partially  ad- 
herent ;  and  the  tunica  albuginea,  both  of  the 
epididymis  and  testicle,  is  much  denser  than  na- 
tural. The  testicle  consists  partly  of  a  solid 
structure,  and  partly  of  cysts,  varying  in  size 
from  that  of  the  head  of  a  large  pm,  to  that  of  a 
small  marble.  The  small  cysts  contain  a  trans- 
parent, yellow,  serous  fluid  ;  the  larger,  a  mu- 
cous secretion.  The  cysts  which  contain  se- 
rum are  higlily  vascular.  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
suspects  the  cysts  to  be  enlargements  of  the 
senuniferous  tubes  from  obstruction  ;  but  on  this 
point  he  is  doubtful.  He  admits  that  they  are 
certainly  not  of  the  nature  of  animal  hydatids. 
The  cysts  in  the  epididymis  do  not  become  so 
large  as  in  the  testicle.  Tliere  are  some  fine 
specimens  of  this  disease  in  the  various  patholo- 
gical museums  of  London :  the  best  whicn  I  have 
seen  are  in  those  of  the  late  Mr.  Abemethy,  and 
of  Mr.  Liston. 

The  marks  of  distinction  between  this  cystic 
disease  and  hydrocele,  are  that  the  former  is 
characterized  rather  by  a  yielding  than  a  fluctu- 
ation ;  by  a  heavier  swelung  ;  by  the  swelling 
being  less  pyriform  than  a  hydrocele  ;  by  the 
entire  absence  of  transparency ;  by  the  sicken- 
uig  pain  caused  by  strong  compression  of  the 
tumour  ;  and  by  the  dilated  state  of  the  veins 
of  the  spermatic  cord  and  scrotum. 

The  removal  of  the  part  by  operation  is  the 
only  means  of  relief  j  for  the  change  of  structure, 
attending  the  disease,  manifestly  amounts  to  a 
disorganization  of  the  part  not  admitting  of 
benefit  from  any  internal  or  external  remedies. 
"  A  system  of  depletion  and  abstinence  for  a 
week  (observes  Sir  Astley  Cooper)  will  make 
the  patient  bear  the  operation  well ;  and  it  is 
one  which,  for  this  disease,  I  never  knew  unsuc- 
cessful." (Op.  cit.,  p.  86.)  The  following 
modification  of  this  statement,  however,  de- 
serves well  to  be  remembered.  "  The  fungoid 
(medullary)  and  encysted  disease  may  be  com- 
bined in  the  same  testis,  and  then  the  case  may- 
prove  fatal ;  but  tliis  wiU  be  ascertained  by  the 
dissection  of  the  removed  part,  which  will  lead 
to  a  favourable  prognosis  in  the  encysted  disease, 
and  to  a  very  decidedly  unfavourable  opinion  in. 
the  other.  Cruveilhier  (livr.  v.  pi,  1,  figs.  1  and 
2)  has  given  a  most  correct  view  and  descrip- 
tion of  one  form  of  the  latter  unfortunate  combi- 
nation, which  he  terms  cancer  alveolaire  avec 
matiere  perlee,  on  account  of  some  of  the  cysts 
containmg  a  pearl-coloured  substance,  but  otners 
a  serous  fluid,  and  others  again  a  pultaceous 
matter.  In  this  case,  castration  was  performed, 
and  the  wound  quickly  healed  ;  but  six  months 
afterwards,  meduDary  tumours  formed  in  the 
substance  of  the  bodies  of  the  seventh  cervical 
and  fifth  dorsal  vertebra?,  and  by  compressing 
the  meduUa,  occasioned  paralysis,  first  of  the 
upper,  and  then  of  the  lower  extremities,  abdo- 
minal parietes,  &c.,  terminating  in  death. 

Medullary  Cancer  of  the  Testicle.  Fungus 
H<p.matodes.  Pulpy  Testicle.  Medullary  Sarco- 
ma. Fungoid  Disease  of  the  Testicle. — Organic 
diseases  of  the  testicle  are  found  to  be  less  com- 
mon at  the  present  time  than  they  were  believed 
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to  be  Ibrmci'Jy,  when  chronic  enlargements  of 
that  organ  were  always  confounded  with  them. 
The  discrimination  of  one  class  of  cases  from 
Ike  other,  the  result  of  which  has  been  to  render 
'he  extirpation  of  this  part  a  comparatively  rare 
operation,  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
improvements  in  modern  surgery.  Medullary 
cancer  of  the  testicle,  a  disease  bearing  such  a 
variety  of  names,  usually  begins  with  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  body  of  this  organ,  which  is  at  first 
attended  with  considerable  hardness,  and  the 
swelling  often  increases  rather  quickly,  ''  so  that 
in  three  or  four  months,  the  whole  of  the  testi- 
cle will  become  diseased.  It  then  affects  the 
epididymis  from  one  extremity  to  the  other. 
Whilst  the  complaint  is  confined  to  the  testis, 
the  swelling  is  globular;  but  when  the  epididy- 
mis is  also  diseased,  it  becomes  pyriform,  and 
has  so  much  the  form  of  hydrocele  as  at  first 
sight  to  be  easily  mistaken  for  it.  This  decep- 
tion is  rendered  the  more  easy,  as  a  small  quanti- 
ty of  water  is  often  effiiscd,  so  that  the  complaint 
has  been  called  hydro-sarcocele.  When  carefully 
examined  by  manipulation,  the  solid  swelling  is 
felt  through  the  water,  and  the  sides  are  found 
flatter  than  its  forepart,  which  is  the  form  of  llie 
testicle  in  its  natural  stale.  The  surface  of  the 
testicle  is  frequently  uneven  ;  but  this  symptom 
is  not  a  concomitant  of  this  disease  in  its  early 
stages.  At  first,  the  complaint  is  not  pahiful ; 
but  it  is  soon  followed  by  occasional  darting 
pains  in  the  part,  and  in  the  course  of  the  sper- 
matic cord  to  tlie  groin  and  loins,  and,  if  it  be 
much  handled,  it  leaves  a  tenderness  and  in- 
creased pain  in  the  part.  Its  growth  is  very  un- 
certain ;  it  sometimes  increases  quickly,  and 
acquires  great  size  ;  at  others,  eight  or  ten 
months  elapse,  before  the  swelling  is  considera- 
ble. It  also  does  not  grow  steadily  and  equally  ; 
but  becomes  very  painful  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  during  that  time  rapidly  increases  ;  and  then 
it  is  stationary  for  two  or  three  weeks."  At 
first,  the  colour  of  the  scrotum  is  not  changed, 
and  the  spermatic  cord  is  not  swollen,  excepting 
that  the  veins  are  slightly  enlarged.  In  the 
second  stage,  it  is  covered  with  varicose  veins, 
and  the  testis,  instead  of  being  hard,  yields  to 
pessiu-e,  and  both  the  elastic  feel  and  the  pyri- 
tbrm  shape  of  the  tumour  raise  a  suspicion  of 
its  being  a  hydrocele.  The  spermatic  cord  be- 
comes enlarged  up  to  the  abdominal  ring,  and 
the  spermatic  veins  are  fuller  than  natural.  The 
patient's  countenance  is  sallow;  sometimes  he 
IS  constipated,  sometimes  he  has  profuse  diar- 
rhoea ;  his  appetite  fails  ;  his  rest  is  interrupted 
by  pain ;  and  he  falls  into  a  state  of  great  ema- 
ciation. 

In  tlic  third  stage,  the  testicle  becomes  ad- 
herent to  the  scrotum,  and  the  skin  can  no  longer 
be  readily  moved  over  the  tumour.  In  the  groin 
3n  the  diseased  side,  one  or  more  absorbent 
jlands  enlarge  from  irritation  ;  and  after  many 
glands  there  have  become  affected,  tliose  in  the 
opposite  groin  also  enlarge.  The  surface  of  the 
testicle  now  feels  knobby  and  unequal;  and 
sometimes  the  spermatic  cord,  besides  being  en- 
larged, indurated,  and  varicose,  becomes  adhe- 
rent to  the  pubes,  and  to  this  point  the  testicle  is 
firmly  bound.  At  length,  at  a  particular  point 
of  the  scrotum,  a  purple  blush  appears,  under 
which  a  fluctuation  seems  so  distinct,  tliat  the 
surgeon  is  often  induced  to  make  a  puncture  ; 
but  merely  blood  is  discharged.  Althougli  the 
wound  thus  made  heals,  yet  soon  afterwards  ul- 
ceration ensues,  and  a  fungus  projects,  bleeds, 


and  discharges  a  profuse  quantity  of  thin  serous 
fluid,  which  has  a  peculiar  faint  odour.  In  two 
or  three  weeks,  the  idcer  spreads  to  the  breadth 
of  the  palm,  sloughs  frequently,  is  extremely 
oflfensive,  occasionally  very  painful,  but  not  ten- 
der to  the  touch  ;  and  if  the  testicle  be  compres- 
sed, a  brain-like  substance  issues  from  the  fungus 
At  last,  the  patient  sinks  from  hemorrhage, 
serous  discharge,  and  continued  irritation.  (  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  Op.  cit.,  p.  118—120.)  I  have 
never  seen  the  disease  in  that  advanced  condition 
where  ulceration  has  occurred,  and  a  mass  of 
fungoid  substance  has  protruded.  I  believe, 
with  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  that  the  opportunrlies 
of  doing  so  are  rare,  because  the  testicle  is  gen- 
erally amputated,  or  the  patient  dies,  long  before 
the  disease  gets  to  this  point.  It  is  certain  also 
that  the  tumour  may  grow  to  an  enormous  size, 
witljout  any  ulceration  of  tlift  scrotum,  or  pro- 
trusion of  the  medullary  substance  taking  place. 
In  one  or  two  examples,  in  wliich  I  was  led  by 
the  elastic  feel  of  the  tumour  to  make  a  puncture, 
the  wound  healed  up,  and  never  gave  any  further 
trouble.  This  agrees  with  the  observations  of 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  ;  but  I  should  remark,  that 
the  punctures  in  my  cases  were  made  in  an  ear- 
lier stage  than  that  referred  to  by  Sir  Astler 
Cooper,  the  purplish  blush  not  presenting  itself 
at  the  point  where  the  lancet  was  introduced. 

The  writhigs  of  Professor  Carswell  convey 
most  accurate  views  of  the  chief  characters  of  ■ 
medidlary  cancer,  or  cephaloma,  as  he  calls  it. 
In  his  aole  work,  entitled  "  Illustrations  of  the 
Elementary  Forms  of  Disease,"  this  subject  is 
considered  in  a  manner  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
highly  interesting  to  every  inquirer  into  the  pa- 
thology of  surgerjr.  But  as  I  have  noticed  nis 
statements  in  other  articles,  (See  Cancer,  and 
FuNGU?  H^MATODES,)  it  is  Unnecessary  here  to 
repeat  them.  Witli  respect  both  to  scirrhous 
and  medullary  cancer,  sometimes  the  new  de-  ' 
posite  takes  place  in  the  molecular  structure  of  ' 
the  part  affected,  after  the  manner  of  nutrition  j 
while,  in  other  instances,  it  is  thrown  out  on  a 
free  surface,  rather  in  the  manner  of  secretion ; 
or,  as  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has  explained,  there 
are  some  cases,  in  which  a  particular  organ  loses 
♦ts  natural  structure,  and  becomes  converted  into  ' 
a  diseased  one  ;  and  there  are  other  cases,  in 
which  the  morbid  growth  is  altogether  a  nevr 
formation— a  tumour,  growing  in  a  particular 
part  of  the  body,  which  remains  entire,  and  re- 
tains its  natural  organization.  Now,  with  respect 
to  medullary  cancer,  or  fungus  haematodes,  it 
appears  that,  in  some  cases,  the  glandular  struct- 
ure of  the  testicle  is  actually  converted  into  this 
diseased  structure  ;  but  there  are  others  in  which 
the  new  deposite  collects  in  a  distinct  mass,  and 
the  glandular  structiue  of  the  testicle  is,  for  a 
time  at  least,  entire.  Sometimes  the  new  de- 
posite accumulates  in  a  mass  in  the  centre  of  the 
testicle,  and  the  glandular  structure  is  expanded, 
as  a  thin  layer,  upon  its  outside.  Mr.  Wardrop 
relates  a  case,  in  which  the  glanduliir  structure 
was  natural,  the  tumour  having  grown  from  the 
surface  of  the  tubuli  testis,  immediately  beneatJi 
the  tunica  albuginea.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  re- 
fers to  a  specimen,  in  which  the  glandular  struct- 
ure continued  sound,  while  there  was  a  large 
medullary  tumour  completely  occupying  the 
cavity  ot  the  tunica  vaguialis.  "  However  dis- 
tinct'the  testicle  may  have  been  in  the  first  in- 
stance, it  becomes  at  last  confounded  with  the 
disease  ;  and  there  is  then  a  tumour  of  un  oval 
shape,  and  in  tlvis  respect  diflV-Tcnt  from  hydro- 
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cele.  It  is  also  heavier  than  a  hydrocele ;  j 
opaque  instead  of  being  transparent ;  harder  at 
some  parts  than  others  ;  and  without  the  smooth 
regular  surface  of  hydrocele.  The  softness  and 
elasticity  of  the  tumour,  however,  have  often 
caused  it  to  be  mistaken  for  hydrocele,  and 
punctured."  (See  Wardrop  on  I  ungtis  Hcema- 
todcs  :  Earle,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  iii.  p. 
60.)  ' 

Notwithstanding  the  deceitful  feel  of  fluctua- 
tion, dependant  on  the  elasticity  of  the  swelling, 
a  well-informed  surgeon  will  generally  arrive  at 
a  correct  diagnosis ;  but  if  there  be  doubt,  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie  sanctions  puncturing  the  tu- 
mour with  a  very  small  trocar.  "  If  it  be  a 
hydrocele,  tlie  serum  escapes,  and  the  tumour 
disappears  ;  but  if  it  be  fungus  hsematodes,  there 
comes  out  a  little, blood,  and  that  is  all.  No 
harm  is  done  by  the  puncture."  The  bleeding 
soon  stops,  and  the  wound  heals.  {Sir  B. 
Brodie,  in  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  407.) 

I  have  already  mentionea  the  occasional  com- 
bination of  the  disease  with  hydrocele,  consti- 
tuting one  of  the  cases,  sometimes  termed  hydro- 
sarcocele.  More  frequently,  the  cavity  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  is  obliterated  by  adhesion ;  or 
there  may  be  partial  adhesions,  and  partial  hy- 
drocele. 

In  the  dissection  of  a  testicle,  which  was  the 
seat  of  this  disease  in  the  early  or  first  stage, 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  found,  that  the  excessive  hard- 
ness of  the  part  did  not  arise  from  the  solid  na- 
ture of  the  substance  deposited  in  it,  but  from 
the  excessive  distention  of  the  tunica  albuginea, 
and  from  its  not  readily  yielding  to  the  pressure 
from  within.  "  The  substance  which  was  efTu- 
sed  was  fibrous,  of  a  yellowish  white  colour 
tinged  with  blood,  partially  vascular,  and,  when 
inacerated,  it  became  flocculent,  and  had  the 
appearance  of  matted  wool.  The  seminiferous 
tubes  ceased  to  be  observable  at  that  part  of  the 
testis  ;  but,  in  other  parts,  they  remained  entire. 
In  the  dissection  of  the  testis  in  the  second  stage 
of  the  disorder,  it  is  found  filled  with  a  similar 
soft  and  white  fibrous  matter,  which  occupies 
the  testis  and  epididymis,  and  the  parts  of  which 
readily  yield  to  pressure.  And  there  is  inter-< , 
mixed  with  the  soft  effusion  a  yellow  fibrine." 
When  macerated  in  this  state,  the  soft  fibrine  is 
removed,  and  the  tendinous  septa  of  the  testis 
in  wMch  it  has  been  enclosed  are  left,  represent- 
ing a  kind  of  cellular  structure.  In  the  third 
stage,  when  the  testis  is  excessively  enlarged, 
the  tunica  vaginalis  contains  a  good  deal  of  fluid ; 
the  tunica  albuginea  has  given  way,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  disease  projects  through  it.  The  in- 
lerior  of  the  testis  may  likewise  contain  cysts 
of  serum,  as  well  as  coagidated  blood,  and  the 
•white  soft  fibrous  matter  already  noticed,  from 
"which,  when  compressed,  a  substance  issues 
like  cream  tinged  with  blood,  and  sometimes 
compared  to  putrid  brain ;  the  epididymis  is  en- 
larged, and  where  seriim  has  not  been  effused, 
the  tunica  vaginalis  is  adherent  to  the  testicle. 
(Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Op.  cit.,  p.  121.)  The  same 
oislinguishcd  surgeon  notices  the  frequent  en- 
largement and  induration  of  the  spermatic  cord, 
and  its  exemption  from  the  disease  in  certain 
Other  cases  which  have  even  had  a  fatal  termina- 
tion. On  this  pomt  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  remarks, 
that  "  when  the  disease  first  exists,  the  sperma- 
tic cord  is  in  a  natural  state,  and,  in  many  cases, 
at  never  seems  to  be  much  enlarged ;  but,  in 
other  instances,  the  disease  extends  to  the  sper- 
matic cord,  and  this  to  a  very  great  extent. 
J42 
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Seeing  this,  you  will  not  wonder  that  disease 
should  take  place  in  the  loins,  where  some  j)arts 
of  the  spermatic  cord  originate.  The  disease, 
however,  will  show  itself  in  the  loins,  although 
the  spermatic  cord  be  healthy.  This  I  have 
seen  many  times  in  examining  bodies  after  death." 
(See  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  408.)  The 
same  fact  was  exemplified  in  a  case  in  Universi- 
ty College  Hospital,  where,  at  the  earnest  en 
treaty  of  the  patient,  a  man  about  30, 1  removed 
a  testicle  affected  with  this  disease  ;  and,  though 
he  afterwards  fell  a  victim  to  an  enormous  tu 
mour  of  the  same  nature  in  one  of  the  lumbal 
glands,  the  portion  of  the  spermatic  cord  re- 
moved, and  also  that  left  within  the  inguinal 
canal,  were  free  from  disease.  In  another  case 
where  I  operated,  the  part  of  the  cord  taken 
away  contained  little  bodies  like  millet  seeds 
in  size  :  and,  notwithstanding  this  unfavourable 
circumstance,  the  patient  recovered,  and  was 
apparently  in  health,  at  least  two  or  three  years 
after  the  operation ;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  may 
even  continue  well  to  the  present  day,  which  is 
six  or  seven  years  from  the  time  when  the  testi- 
cle was  removed. 

Frequently  a  quantity  of  senim  is  found  in  the 
abdomen,  and  behind  the  duodenum,  "  a  large 
tumour,  to  which  that  intestine  adheres  on  the 
forepart,  and  the  aorta  and  vena  cava  are  placed 
behind  it.  It  is  in  different  subjects  of  a  size 
from  that  of  the  clinched  hand  to  that  of  the 
head  of  a  chUd.  When  cut  into,  it  contains  a 
soft,  but  stiU  a  solid  fibrine,  with  which  is  inter- 
mixed a  fluid  like  cream,  slightly  tinged  with 
blood.  In  some  persons,  the  tumour  in  the  abdo- 
men begins  from  the  lower  part  of  the  loins,  and 
extends  to  the  diaphragm,  involving  the  kidney; 
and,  when  it  is  attempted  to  be  dissected,  a 
large  quantity  of  a  thick  cream-like  matter 
bursts  from  it  at  different  parts.  The  aorta  and 
vena  cava  are  diseased,  and  fungous  tubercles 
and  effusions  arc  produced  in  their  coats,  and 
fungous  (medullary)  effusion  into  the  interior  of 
the  aorta."  In  many  of  these  cases  the  mesen- 
teric glands  are  similarly  diseased.  Frequently 
the  liver  is  loaded  with  tubercles  of  the  same  na- 
ture ;  and  in  the  museum  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospi- 
tal is  a  preparation  in  which  the  thoracic  duct  is 
obliterated  by  this  disease.  (See  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  Op.  cit.,  p.  121—124.)  In  an  example 
dissected  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  swelling  of  the 
testicle  consisted  of  ccllulaf  septa,  fiUed  with 
pulpy  matter;  numerous  tubercles  of  the  dis- 
ease were  found  in  the  omentum,  and  in  various 
parts  of  the  pelvis,  intermixed  with  recently 
effused  coagula.  A  mass  of  soft  matter,  equal 
in  size  to  a  man's  head,  lay  on  the  spine,  behind 
the  aorta  and  vena  cava,  which  last  vessel  was 
closed  for  some  extent.  The  spermatic  vessels 
could  not  be  found.  (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans., 
vol.  viii.  art.  13.) 

The  young  man  from  whom  I  removed  a  tes 
tide  in  University  College  Hospital,  on  account 
of  this  disease,  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the 
effects  of  an  enormous  swelling  of  one  of  the 
lumbar  glands,  which  was  as  large  as  a  man's 
head.  It  not  only  compressed  the  duodenum  and 
vena  cava,  but  a  portion  of  it  had  made  its  way 
into  tlie  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  This  patient  suf- 
fered excessive  pain  for  several  weeks  before  he 
died,  and  was  reduced  to  an  extreme  state  of 
emaciation,  the  stomach  having  been  able  to  re- 
tain scarcely  any  thing  ^:;  it.  The  swelling  of 
the  lumbar  gland  could  pe  plainly  felt  through 
the  ^l ''  )minal  parietet..     It  is  observed  by  Sir 
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B.  Brodie,  that "  in  many  cases  the  tumour  in  the 
loins  gives  the  patient  no  pain,  and  but  little  in- 
convenience ;  while,  at  other  times,  it  is  attend- 
ed with  the  most  extraordinary  suffering.  A 
gentleman  (he  adds)  with  whom  I  was  acquaint- 
ed many  years  ago,  had  this  disease  in  the  tes- 
ticle: Mr.  Cline  was  consulted,  and  he  recom- 
mended the  amputation  of  the  testicle,  and  per- 
formed the  operation.  A  year  afterwards,  the 
{)atient  became  weak  in  his  lower  limbs,  and  at 
ast  they  became  completely  paralytic.  He  died  ; 
and,  on  examining  the  body  after  death,  there 
was  found  a  large  tumour  in  the  loins,  which  had 
affected  the  vertebrce,  so  as  at  last  to  press  on 
the  medulla  spinalis  ;  thus  accounting  for  the 
paraplegia."  (Sir  B.  Brodie,  in  Lond.  Med. 
Gaz.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  408.) 

Dr.  Macfarlane  has  recorded  an  instance,  in 
which  the  patient  died  of  peritonitis :  the  parti- 
culars confirm  several  circumstances  in  the  pre- 
ceding account.  "  The  abdominal  cavity  contain- 
ed a  pound  of  sero-purulent  fluid.  The  peritoneal 
coat  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  was  exten- 
sively inflamed,  and  covered  with  patches  of 
lymph.  The  liver  was  enlarged,  softened,  and 
had  a  motley  appearance.  There  was  a  tumour 
nearly  as  large  as  a  child's  head,  situated  under 
the  transverse  arch  of  the  colon,  and  covered  by 
the  small  intestines.  It  lay  close  upon  the  spine, 
and  was  firmly  attached  to  the  cuyrta,  vena  cava, 
and  left  kidney.  A  section  of  the  mass  showed  it 
to  be  composed  of  a  soft  brownish  substance, 
which  resembled  brain  mixed  with  blood,  and  from 
the  more  solid  parts  a  fluid,  like  pus,  was 
squeezed  out.  The  inferior  part  of  the  testicle 
presented  the  same  appearance  and  structure  as 
the  abdominal  tumour,  but  the  upper  half  was 
firm,  grayish,  and  slightly  fibrous.  The  epididy- 
mis was  enlarged  ;  the  tunica  albuginea  thicken- 
ed, &c.  The  spermatic  cord  was  sound.  (See 
Macfarlanc's  Hospital  Reports.) 

In  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  valuable  work  on  the 
Structure  and  Diseases  of  the  Testis,  is  an  inter- 
esting plate  (viii.)  representing  the  appearances 
presented  in  an  instance  where  the  castration 
had  been  performed,  but  a  relapse  occurred. 
There  the  end  of  the  spermatic  cord  is  seen 
forming  a  considerable  tumour ;  a  large  tumour 
may  be  noticed  in  the  groin ;  and  a  very  con- 
siderable mass  between  the  left  kidney,  ureter, 
and  Sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon. 

The  only  chanfce  of  a  cure  (and  this  a  very 
poor  one)  must  be  derived  from  the  early  per- 
formance of  castration,  before  the  disease  nas 
extended  to  the  lumbar  or  inguinal  glands,  or  far 
up  the  spermatic  cord.  Indeed,  very  little 
hope  should  be  placed  in  the  removal  of  the  tes- 
ticle ;  for  fungus  hpcmatodes  appears  to  be 
rather  a  constitutional,  than  a  local  disease. 
Nearly  every  case  on  record  has  terminated  fa- 
tally, and,  upon  dissection,  either  the  liver,  tlie 
lungs,  the  brain,  the  lumbar  or  mesentric  glands. 
or  other  internal  parts,  have  been  found  affccteu 
•with  the  same  disease.  In  one  case  dissected  by 
Mr.  LaAvrence,  tubercles  of  a  similar  structure 
to  the  disease  in  the  axiUa,  were  found  in  the 
lunps,  heart,  and,  in  short,  in  nearly  all  the  tho- 
racic and  abdominal  viscera,  though  the  contents 
of  the  scull  were  free  from  disease.  (See  Cases 
recorded  by  War  drop,  Earle,  Lawrence  ^  and 
Jjinf^staff,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  iii.  and 
•viii.) 

Mr.  Travers  states,  that  he  has  never  known 
an  instance  of  tho  non-recurrence  of  the  dis- 
ease afler  castration.     (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans., 


vol.  xvii.  p.  335.)  And  Sir  Astley  Cooper  OD- 
servesj  that  of  all  the  operations  of  surgery, 
there  is  scarcely  any  which  is  so  generally  un- 
successful as  that  of  castration  for  this  disease  • 
and  there  is  no  hope  of  the  patient's  life  being 
saved,  unless  the  operation  be  performed  as  soon 
as  the  nature  of  the  complaint  is  ascertained. 
{Op.  cit.,  p.  131.) 

Dr.  Baillie  observes,  that  the  testicle  is  often 
found  converted  into  a  hard  mass  of  a  brownish 
colour,  and  generally  intersected  with  mem- 
branes. Sometimes  there  are  cells  in  the  tumour, 
which  are  filled  with  a  sanious  fluid,  (Morbid 
Anatomy,  S^c,  pp.  352,  353,  ed.  2.)  This  is  what 
is  usually  termed  the  scirrhous* testicle,  which  is 
attended  with  great  hardness,  severe  pains  dart 
ing  along  the  spermatic  cord  to  the  loins,  and  an 
unequal  knotty  feel.  In  general,  the  health  be- 
comes  impaired.  To  use  Mr.  Pott's  words,, 
sometimes  the  fury  of  the  disease  brooks  no 
restraint ;  but  making  its  way  through  all  the 
membranes  which  envelope  the  testicle,  it  either 
produces  a  large,  foul,  stinking,  phagedenic  ul- 
cer, with  hard  edges,  or  it  thrusts  forth  a  pain- 
ful gleeting  fungus,  subject  to  frequent  hemor- 
rhage. (PotVs  Chir.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  390,  edit. 
ISOS.)  }  y         > 

Pott's  description  probably  comprises  several 
forms  of  disease,  and  confounds  them  together, 
as  for  instance  fungus  haematodes,  scirrhous  can- 
cer, and  even  chronic  enlargement  with  protru- 
sion of  fungous  granulations  and  a  portion  of  the 
substance  of  the  testicle.  Now,  it  deserves  at- 
tention, that  the  kind  of  disease  formerly  recog- 
nised by  surgeons  as  scirrhtis  and  cancer  of  the 
testicle,  and  specified  by  Dr.  BaiUie,  is  found  at 
the  present  day  to  be  at  aU  events  not  a  common 
occurrence.  Mr.  Travers  declares  himself  "  in- 
credulous as  to  the  fact  of  the  scirrhous  cancer 
affecting  the  testis."  (Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol. 
xvii.  p.  327.)  Sir  Astley  Cooper  remarks : — "  I 
much  doubt  the  existence  of  this  disease  in  the 
same  form  and  appearance  as  it  assumes  in  the 
breast,  viz.,  an  excessively  hard  swelling,  inter- 
sected by  a  network  of  strong  fibres,  or  bands. 
I  have  seen  a  few  instances  of  a  very  solid  en- 
largement of  the  testis,  accompanied  with  great 
weight,  attended  with  severe  occasional  pain, 
beginning  in  the  body  of  the  testis,  never  becom- 
ing soft,  like  fungus,  or  producing  a  fungoid  and 
very  vascular  bleeding  surface,  but  feeling  tu- 
berculated,  irregular,  and  excessively  hard,  but 
never  becoming  so  large  as  the  fungoid  disease  ; 
the  pain  extending  to  the  loins ;  the  spermatic 
cord  enlarged,  hardened,  and  tuberculated  ;  a 
smaller  tumour  than  that  of  the  fungoid  disease, 
forming  in  the  abdomen.  Some  water  is  secret- 
ed into  the  tunica  vaginalis.  At  length,  a  drop- 
sical  effusion  into  the  cellular  membrane  of  tlie 
leg  and  thigh  of  the  diseased  side  is  produced, 
and  then  the  other  leg  becomes  similarly  affect- 
ed."  On  dissection,  instead  of  tlio  seminiferous 
tubes,  a  hard  wliite  substance  is  found  in  tu- 
bercles of  little  vascularity,  and  sometimes  in- 
terspersed with  small  portions  of  cartilage,  or 
bone.  The  epididymis  contains  the  same  kind 
of  deposite;  and  the  spermatic  cord,  which  is 
enlarged,  has  small  wliite  tubercles  in  it.  The 
tumour  in  the  abdomen  is  also  of  a  white  solid 
texture,  very  unlike  that  of  tlic  fungoid  disease. 
This  disease  lias  less  tendency  than  the  fungoid  or 
medullary  to  involve  different  ])arls  of  the  body 
together,  and  is  slower  in  advancing  to  its  fatal 
termination.  Hence  the  disease  affords  more 
time  for  the  trial  of  calomel  and  opium,  with 
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leeches,  evaporating  lotions,  and  tlie  recumbent 
posture,  but,  as  Sir  Aslley  Cooper  riglitly  adds, 
great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  defer  the  opera- 
tion of  castration  so  long,  as  to  let  the  disease 
implicate  the  spermatic  cord,  or  a  tumour  to  be 
formed  in  the  abdomen. — (On  the  Structure,  ^c, 
of  the  Testis,  J,.  152—154.) 

Neuralgia  of  the  Testicle.  Irritable  Testicle. — 
By  these  expressions  is  signified  a  highly  sensi- 
tive and  exceedingly  painful  affection  of  the 
part,  generally  unaccompanied  by  any  swelling, 
or  other  obvious  change  in  it.  The  suffering  is 
frequently  of  the  most  excruciating  kind,  and  of 
ong  duration,  though  subject  to  occasional  re- 
missions. "  A  patient  frequently  complains  of 
pain  in  the  testicle  when  there  is  no  disease  in 
it.  There  is  a  state  of  the  nerves  of  the  part, 
which  makes  him  feel  pain  in  it,  although  there 
is  no  inflammation,  nor  any  other  actual  disease  ; 
and  this  is  all  tliat  we  mean  when  we  talk  of  a 
neuralgic  affection  in  this  or  any  other  part  of 
the  body.  You  will  find  an  example  of  it  in  per- 
sons in  whom  a  large  calculus  passes  from  the 
kidney  to  the  bladder.  As  soon  as  the  calculus 
has  passed  a  little  way  down  the  ureter,  the  pa- 
tient complains  of  pam  in  the  testicle,  which  is 
at  the  same  time  frequently  drawn  up  by  the 
spasmodic  action  of  the  cremaster  muscle  into 
the  groin.  When  you  examine  it,  you  find  it  of 
its  natural  size,  natural  shape— at  first  not  even 
tender,  although  excessively  painful;  in  short, 
there  is  a  painful  affection  of  the  testicle,  de- 
pending not  on  any  disease  of  the  organ  itself, 
but  on  the  influence  which  the  calculus,  in  pass- 
ing down  the  ureter,  exercises  on  the  spermatic 
plexus  of  nerves.  Disease  in  the  kidney  will 
sometimes  produce  pain  in  the  testicle,  although 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  calculus,  or 
other  substance,  has  escaped  from  the  kidney  in- 
to the  ureter."  {Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Lond. 
Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  xiii.p.  620.)  From  the  observa- 
tions delivered  under  the  head  of  Neuralgia,  the 
reader  will  perceive,  that  neuralgic  affections 
may  depend  upon  a  great  variety  of  circumstan- 
ces, and  especially  on  derangement  of  the  gene- 
ral health.  In  the  dissection  of  a  testicle  that 
has  been  the  seat  of  neuralgia,  no  change  of 
structure  can  be  found.  In  one  instance  wliich 
I  attended,  there  v^^as  occasionally  a  little  en- 
largement of  the  organ,  though  for  the  most  part 
it  remained  free  from  all  swelling  or  other  mani- 
fest alteration.  If  the  complaint  be  connected 
with  functional  disturbance  of  the  liver  or  sto- 
mach, tlie  chance  of  relief  must  depend  upon 
the  possibility  of  curing  this  primary  affection. 
In  many  cases,  which  appear  to  be  entirely  ner- 
vous, or  not  associated  with  any  other  perceptible 
fault  in  the  system,  large  doses  of  tlie  sulpliate 
of  quinine,  or  of  the  carbonate  of  iron,  may  be 
prescribed ;  or,  if  the  disease  assume  an  inter- 
mittent type,  and  come  on  periodically,  the 
liquor  arsenicalis.  In  some  cases,  the  muriate  of 
morphia,  opium,  or  hyosciamus,  joined  with  calo- 
mel, will  answer  best ;  and,  if  the  liver  be  dis- 
ordered, and  the  secretion  of  the  skin  checked, 
calomel,  opium,  and  .James's  powder,  should  be 
tried.  As  local  applications,  leeches,  ice-cold 
lotions,  ice  itself,  or  a  plaster,  one  third  of 
which  consists  of  extract  of  belladonna,  and  two 
thirds  of  soap  cerate,  or  the  veratria  ointment, 
deserve  to  be  particidarly  specified.  For  addi- 
tional remarks  relating  to  neuralgic  affections, 
see  Neuralgia. 

Atrophy,  or  wasting  of  the  Testicle. — Some- 
umes  this  organ  is  either  partially  or  completely 
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absorbed.  This  may  happen  from  a  blow  or 
other  injury  which  causes  violent  inflammatioa 
of  the  part,  and  disorganization  of  it.  Oblitera- 
tion of  the  vas  deferens  has  been  observed  to  be 
attended  with  a  dwindling  away  of  the  testicle  j 
a  circumstance  which  would  be  expected  from 
the  recollection  of  the  functions  of  the  orgaa 
being  necessarily  destroyed  by  such  obliteration. 
Varicocele  sometimes  leads  to  atrophy  of  the 
testis ;  and  sometimes  the  obliteration  of  the 
principal  spermatic  veins  Avith  a  ligature  or  for- 
ceps, adopted  for  the  cure  of  varicocele,  has  been 
foUowed  oy  this  change  in  the  testicle.  Acute 
inflammation  of  the  testicle  from  gonorrhoea: 
chronic  enlargement  of  it  from  other  causes ;  and 
especially  scrofulous  disease  of  the  organ,  may, 
in  the  end,  lead  to  atrophy  of  it:  in  the  first 
case,  possibly,  in  consequence  of  the  vas  deferens 
becoming  sometimes  permanently  obstructed  ; 
but  in  the  other  two  examples,  no  doubt,  from 
disorganization  of  the  testicle  itself.  The  pres- 
sure of  a  large  hernial  swelling  I  have  often 
known  occasion  atrophy  of  the  testicle ;  and 
the  strong  compression  of  the  spermatic  cord  by 
a  truss  would  appear  to  be  capable  of  producing 
the  same  consequence.  Atrophy  of  the  testicle 
was  remarked  by  Baron  Larrey  to  occur  with  re- 
markable frequency  after  the  deep  sabre-cuts  of 
the  back  of  the  neck,  received  by  the  French 
soldiers  in  Egypt,  in  their  contests  with  the 
Turks.  Onanism  and  excessive  venery  are  be- 
lieved to  lead  in  some  instances  to  atrophy  of  the 
testicle. 

The  induration  and  swelling  of  the  testicles  re- 
sulting from  effusion  of  urine  in  the  scrotum, 
and  often  accompanying  fistulce  m  perinajo,  will 
subside  after  the  disease  of  the  urethra  has  been 
cured.  (See  J.  Cloquet,  Pathologic  Chir.,  p.  44.) 
Every  surgeon  of  experience  must  have  witness- 
ed this  fact. 

The  late  Mr.  Ramsden  thought,  that  some 
sarcoceles  might  be  relieved  by  removing  with 
bougies  a  supposed  morbid  irritability  of  the 
urethra,  with  which  his  theories  led  him  to  con« 
nect  the  origin  of  the  complaint.     (See  Prac 
Obs.  on  Sclerocele,  4c.)     No  doubt  many  chrc 
nic  enlargements  of  the  testicle  have  subsided 
during  this  treatment,  especially  when  aided  bj^ 
calomel  and  other  means ;  but  a  doubt  may  _b ' 
entertained  wliether  the  bougie  had  any  essentis 
share  in  producing  the  benefit  obtained.    Th« 
practice,  at  aU  events,  is  not  at  present  muct 
adopted,  though,  on  the  first  suggestion  of  it, 
many  trials  of  it  were  made.— C]  " 

[Dr.  Pancoast,  of  Philadelphia,  has  had  occa-' 
sion,  very  frequently,  to  remove  schirrous  testes^i 
and  in  all  the  cases  attended  with  encephaloioj 
softening,  the  disease  has  returned  in  the  abdo-| 
minal  viscera  oi|  lumbar  glands ;  nor  does  tl 
freedom  of  the  vas  deferens  from  the  disease 
afford  any  guarantee  against  its  return,  accord* 
ing  to  his  experience. — Reese.] 

[TETANUS.  Dr.  Alex.  E.  Hosack,  of  New^ 
York,  has  succeeded  in  curing  two  cases  of  trau«^ 
matic  tetanus  by  the  free  use  of  wine  and  brandy, 
and  in  one  instance  so  completely  was  the  patient 
saturated  with  these  potations,  that  an  attack 
of  delirium  tremens  supervened,  which  was  well 
characterized,  and  to  this  Dr.  Hosack  attributes 
the  cure.  In  both  cases  the  patients  laboured 
under  the  most  violent  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  opisthotonos  was  present.  Dr.  Dela- 
field  was  also  in  attendance  and  witnessed  the 
favourable  result. — Reese.] 

[TIBIA.    Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  has  excised  the 
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tibia  lor  necrosis  in  four  cases,  in  three  of  whicli 
he  was  successful.  Dr.  M'Clellan  has  repeat- 
edly removed  the  tibia,  humerus,  and  femur,  un- 
dijrlike  circumstances. — Reese.] 

[TONGUE.  Dr.  Thos.  Harris,  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  twice  extirpated  the  tongue  for  hyper- 
trophy of  that  member,  and  tlie  patients  have 
recovered.  Dr.  Mutter,  of  the  same  city,  has 
lately  repeated  the  same  operation  with  entire 
success.  Dr.  Mussey  reports  a  similar  opera- 
lion  in  the  Amer.  Jour.,  for  1S3S.  In  the  same 
journal,  for  1S36,  Dr.  Donnellan,  of  Loiusiana, 
reports  a  case,  in  wliich  he  removed  a  greater 
portion  of  the  tongue  by  ligature. — Reese.] 

[TONSILS.  Dr.  Alex.  E.  Hosack,  of  New 
York,  was  the  first  surgeon  in  America  who  re- 
moved the  tonsils  by  excision,  instead  of  the 
ligature,  which  had  long  been  employed  for  the 
purpose.  He  published  a  paper  on  the  subject 
in  the  Amer.  Jour.,  for  1S,27,  wliich  first  caUed 
the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  use  of 
the  knife,  which,  under  various  modifications 
of  instruments,  is  now  universally  used.  Dr. 
Physick  practised  for  many  years  the  removal 
of  the  tonsils  by  the  use  of  a  double  canula  and 
iron  wire,  but  tlie  inconvenience  often  occasion- 
ed,  by  the  troublesome  scquelfE  of  this  metliod, 
induced  him  to  adopt  excision  as  early  as  1827. 
At  first  he  used  the  scissors,  but  soon  construct- 
ed an  instrument  for  removing  the  uvula  or  ton- 
sils, which  is  described  in  the  Amer.  Journal, 
for  1827.  Dr.  Hosack  and  Dr.  Stevens,  of  New 
York,  and  Dr.  Fahnestock,  of  Bordentown,  have 
each  devised  instruments  for  the  purpose,  and 
Dr.  Gibson,  of  Pliiladelphia,  describes  one  of 
Ms  own  in  the  late  edition  of  his  Institutes  and 
.  Practice  of  Surgery.  Difierent  American  sur- 
*-'  geons  and  instrument-makers  have  variously 
modified  these  instruments,  and  Mr.  Tiemaii, 
of  New  York,  belonging  to  the  latter  useful 
profession,  has  devised  one  which  is  very  gen- 
erally preferred  to  all  others,  as  it  serves  to  ful- 
fil aU  the  indications,  and  obviate  all  the  dan- 
gers occasionally  incident  to  the  operation. 

In  the  Philadelphia  Med.  Examiner,  for  1839, 
Dr.  John  Mason  Warren  has  a  paper  on  enlarge- 
ment of  the  tonsils,  attended  by  certain  deformi- 
ties of  the  chest,  wliich  he  has  observed,  parti- 
cularly in  children.  His  father.  Dr.  John  C. 
Warren,  has  removed  the  tonsils,  by  excision, 
200  times.  To  guard  against  the  hemon-hage 
which  has  occurred  when  the  bistoury  has  been 
used,  he  employs  an  instrument  of  his  own, 
having  an  oval  aperture  to  receive  the  tonsil,  and 
a  concave  cutting  blade  is  attached,  which  excises 
it  readily,  the  pillars  of  the  palate  being  forced 
back  and  protected.  Nine-tenths  of  these  opera- 
tions were  rendered  necessary  by  the  difficulty 
of  breathing,  either  occasioned  by  the  enlarged 
tonsils,  or  co-existing  and  relicvecl  by  their  re- 
moval. The  rest  were  for  deafness  or*  imperfect 
articulation. 

Dr.  Warren  has  closely  investigated  all  his 
cases  which  were  accessiole,  since  the  publica- 
tion of  Dr.  Parish's  paper  on  the  Change  of 
Voice,  which  he  ascribes  to  tlie  excision  of  the 
tonsils,  never  having  before  observed  it,  nor  has 
he  since  found  any  confirmatory  evidence.  He 
thinks  that  there  must  have  been  a  wound  in 
the  pillars  of  the  palate,  in  such  examples  as 
those  of  Dr.  Parish,  in  which  tins  change  of 
voice  occurred,  and  he  ascribes  it  to  the  imper- 
fection of  tlie  instrument  which  must  have  been 
eniployed  in  th<'ir  excision. — Reese.] 

[TRACHEOTOMY.    Since  the  note  inserted 


under  the  head  of  bronchotomy  was  prepared,  I 
have  had  occasion  to  perform  this  operation 
upon  a  child  nine  years  old,  who  was  near  suf- 
focation from  the  presence  of  a  tamarind  seed  in 
the  trachea.  The  oedema,  and  other  diagnostic 
symptoms,  fully  satisfied  me  of  the  presence  of 
the  foreign  body ;  but  on  opening  the  trachea, 
its  presence  could  not  be  detected.  The  open- 
ing was  enlarged,  and  suffered  to  remain  open 
half  an  hour,  but  nothing  could  be  seen  or  felt 
of  the  seed,  although  the  alarming  symptoms 
subsided,  and  the  most  satisfactory  relief  was 
obtained.  I  felt  assured  that  the  ibreign  body- 
was  lodged  below  the  incision,  perhaps  at  or 
near  the  bronchial  bifurcation,  and  did  not 
despair  of  yet  accomplishing  its  removal.  An 
obstinate  cough  continued,  with  irritative  fever, 
for  several  days,  when  a  small  portion  of  the 
seed  came  up  by  expectoration.  But  it  was  not 
until  three  weeks  had  elapsed  that  the  main 
body  of  the  tamarind  seed  came  up  during  a 
paroxysm  of  coughhig,  and  the  little  patient  is 
now  convalescent. 

In  this  ease,  although  the  operation  did  not 
immediately  accomplish  the  object  to  which  it 
was  directed,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
preserved  the  life  of  the  patient ;  for  at  the  time 
of  its  performance,  the  child  could  have  survived 
but  a  short  time.  The  decided  improvement  in 
the  respiration  which  supervened  upon  the  opera- 
tion,  and  the .  absence  of  every  bad  symptom 
said  to  be  apprehended  after  bronchotomy,  satis- 
fied us  fully  of  the  safety  and  utility  of  opening 
the  trachea  in  dangerous  cases  of  trachitis  from 
any  cause.  For  although  the  opening  was  made 
of  a  crucial  form,  first  by  divicTing  the  cartilage 
between  the  rings,  and  "tlien  by  a  longitudinal 
incision  half  an  inch  in  length,  yet,  after  leav- 
ing  it  open  half  an  hour,  it  was  closed  by  ad- 
hesive plaster,  and  in  less  than  a  week  had  en- 
tirely united ;  the  air  only  escaping  at  the  open- 
ing, at  intervals,  during  the  first  few  hours. 

Dr.  Trowbridge,  of  Watcrtown,  has  performed 
this  operation  nine  times  successfully,  for  the 
removal  of  foreign  bodies  and  for  croup.  In  the 
Med.  Trans,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for 
1819,  he  describes  new  instruments  for  this  opera- 
tion ;  and,  indeed,  for  all  operations  upon  the 
throat,  including  a.  distende?-  for  keeping  open  the 
parts  divided,  and  wliich  lie  regards  preferable 
to  tubes. 

The  late  Dr.  Physick  recommended  this  opera- 
tion in  the  treatment  of  hydrophobia,  as  long  ago 
as  1802,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  New  York 
Med.  Repos.  for  that  year.  He  was  led  to  make 
this  suggestion  from  observing,  in  a  fatal  case, 
that  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles 
of  the  glottis  kept  the  patient  suffering  for  days 
with  all  the  horrors  of  impending  suffocation,  re- 
spiration being  at  times  wholly  suspended.  To 
this  morbid  condition  lie  attributed  the  dread  ofj 
water,  supposed  to  be  characterist';  of  hydro* 
phobia.  Whether  he  ever  had  the  opportunity 
afterward  of  trying  the  efficacy  of  tracheotomy 
in  such  a  case,  I  am  not  informed. 

Dr.  Mott  has  repeatedly  performed  this  opera- 
tion for  the  removal  of  extraneous  substances 
from  the  larynx,  or  trachea,  with  uniform  suc- 
cess, except  when  the  foreign  body  has  been 
lodged  in  one  of  the  bronchiaj ;  and  in  one  ex- 
ample which  proved  fatal,  after  this  oiwration 
had  been  performed,  a  piece  of  the  kernel  of  a 
walnut  was  found  impacted  in  each  bronchia. 

A  few  months  since,  he  removed  a  large  black 
shawl  pin,  two  inches  in  length,  and  having  a 
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head  nearly  the  size  of  a  small  marble,  from  the 
trachea  of  an  infant  eleven  months  old.  It  had 
been  there  forty-eight  hours,  and  though  its 
length  presented  great  difficulty  in  its  removal 
after  getting  hold  of  it,  yet  he  ultimately  sue- 
ceeded,  and  the  infant  recovered. 

As  this  operation  is  generally  required  in  chil- 
dren, it  is  always  difficult,  especially  as  the 
emergency  often  demands  its  performance  by 
candle-light.  One  thing  is  important  to  be  re- 
membered, viz.,  that  for  the  success  of  tracheo- 
tomy, great  caution  is  indispensable,  that  it 
shoiild  be  performed  very  slowly,  and  especially 
that  the  opening  must  not  be  made  into  the 
trachea  until  every  drop  of  blood  has  ceased  to 
flow.  Without  this  precaution  the  child  may 
perish  from  strangulation,  even  though  only  a 
very  small  quantity  of  blood  may  have  entered 
the  trachea.  This  catastrophe  has  resulted 
Irom  this  operation,  and  in  one  recent  case  it 
occurred  in  this  city,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  repu- 
table surgeon. — Reese.] 

[TREPHINING.  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  of  Bos- 
ton, has  twice  cured  epilepsy  by  trephining  the 
scull.  In  one  case  of  paralysis,  for  which  he 
performed  the  same  operation,  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful. In  the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  he 
has  published  a  case  of  neuralgia  of  the  inferior 
maxillary  nerve,  for  which  he  applied  the 
trephine  to  the  ramus  of  tlie  lower  jaw,  and 
cured  the  disease  by  this  operation. — Reese.] 

[TUMOURS.  Under  this  head  I  am  permit- 
ted to  add  a  highly  interesting  case  of  tumour  in 
the  neck,  hi  which  the  operation  for  its  removal 
was  performed  by  Professor  Alden  March,  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.  And  although  this  operation  was 
unsuccessful,  yet  the  cause  of  its  failure  was  ap- 
parent, and  ought  to  be  known  to  the  profession, 
that  it  may  be  avoided  in  future  surgical  wounds, 
in  which  the  neck  is  to  be  involved.  This  opera- 
tion was  performed  in  August  last,  and  the  pa- 
tient died  on  the  table,  from  the  introduction  of 
the  air  into  the  cavity  of  the  lieart,  through  the 
external  jugular. 

The  tumour  was  as  large  as  a  pint  bowl,  oc- 
cupying the  left  side  of  the  neck,  somewhat  egg- 
shaped,  having  its  largest  extremity  turned  up- 
AvardSj  encroaching  on  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  so  as 
to  project  it  considerably,  and  inferiorly  extend- 
ing nearly  to  the  clavicle. 

The  following  is  the  report  furnished  of  the 
operation  from  notes  taken  at  the  time  : — 

The  first  incision  was  commenced  under  the 
lobe  of  the  ear,  and,  pursuing  a  curvilinear  di- 
rection, terminated  at  the  sternal  extremity  of 
the  clavicle.  A  second  incision  was  commenced 
in  the  line,  and  within  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the 
former,  and  extending  downwards  in  an  opposite 
direction,  terminating  within  an  incli  and  a  half 
of  the  sternum.  A  third  was  commenced  upon 
the  base  of  the  jaw,  at  an  inch  distant  from  the 
chin,  and  carried  backwards  and  upwards,  so  as 
to  form  an  angle  with  the  top  of  the  first,  and 
terminating  at  the  posterior  and  superior  por- 
tion (if  the  mastoid  ])rocess  of  the  temporal 
bone. 

The  anterior  flap  was  raised  and  turned  over 
the  larynx,  which  exposed  the  cervical  fascia, 
hiasmuch  as  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  platysma- 
myoides  were  obliterated.  The  fascia  was  divi- 
ded  over  the  anterior  margin  of  the  sterno-hyoi- 
deus  muscle  to  the  extent  of  nearly  two  inches, 
which  exposed  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  omo-  j 
hyoideus.  In  the  angle  formed  by  these  and 
the  lower  and  anterior  portion  of  the  mastoid  ' 
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muscle,  the  carotid  artery  was  exposed  and  se- 
cured with  two  ligatures. 

The  next  step  of  the  operation  was  to  separate 
the  upper  part  of  the  tumour  from  the  base  of 
the  jaw,  tne  submaxillary  and  parotid  glands, 
both  of  which  were  found  to  be  in  a  perfectly 
natural  and  healthy  state.  At  the  point  where 
the  labial  or  fascial  artery  passes  through  the 
submaxillary  gland,  it  was  divided,  or  a  large 
branch  of  it.  It  bled  quite  freely,  although  the 
common  carotid  had  just  been  secured.  This 
branch  must  have  derived  its  blood  from  the  in- 
ternal carotid  of  the  opposite  side,  by  the  way 
of  the  circle  of  Willis,  by  the  vertebral,  or  by 
the  superior  thyroidal  of  the  opposite  side,  or 
perhaps  from  these  several  sources.  This  and 
the  carotid  were  the  only  arteries  which  were 
secured  by  ligatures. 

The  next  step  in  the  operation  was  to  dissect 
the  posterior  flap  from  the  surface  of  the  tumour, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  stemo-cleido-mastoideus  were  completely 
obliterated  over  the  centre  of  the  tumour,  or  re- 
duced to  a  mere  tendinous  fascia.  The  dissec- 
tion was  then  directed  to  detaching  the  tumour 
from  above  and  below,  of  course  avoiding  the 
chief  branches  of  the  carotid,  as  weU  as  the 
trunk,  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  and  the  great 
internal  jugular.  At  this  period  of  the  dissec- 
tion  the  tumour  became  loose,  and  an  immediate 
and  successful  completion  of  the  operation  was 
confidently  anticipated.  But  while  cautiously 
dissecting  at  the  lower  part  of  the  attachments 
of  the  tumour,  the  external  jugular  vein  was  di- 
vided very  near  the  point  at  which  it  unites  with 
the  internal  jugular.  At  this  moment  a  pheno- 
menon occurred  which  was  most  alarming.  It 
was  the  noise  of  a  strange  rushing  of  air,  as 
though  the  trachea  or  cavity  of  the  thorax  had 
been  cut  into,  and  seemed  to  threaten  the  instant 
dissolution  of  the  patient :  a  noise  resembling 
the  sudden  pouring  a  liquid  from  a  junk-bottle. 
The  patient  was  instantly  seized  with  tremours 
and  convulsions,  became  pulseless,  the  lips  livid, 
frothed  at  the  mouth,  and  the  pupils  dilated  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent.  The  moment  the 
occurrence  happened,  the  finger  was  placed  on 
the  mouth  of  the  wounded  vein ;  and  the  opera- 
tion being  suspended,  the  patient  seemed  to  re- 
vive from  the  effects  of  diffusible  stimuli,  and 
partially  roused.  The  operation  was  then  re- 
sumed, and  very  soon  completed.  The  patient, 
however,  expired  witliout  a  struggle,  before  he 
could  be  removed  from  the  operating  table. 

That  this  patient  died  by  the  introduction  of 
air  into  the  cavity  of  the  heart  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  and  this  candid  narration  of  the  facts 
shoidd  teach  us  the  imminent  danger  of  opening 
veins  in  the  vicinity  of  the  heart ;  and  the  know- 
ledge of  this  danger  may  save  many  lives,  which 
migiu  otherwise  be  lost  by  a  similar  casualty. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  case  reported  by  M. 
Dupuytren,  of  a  similar  operation  with  the  like 
result,  has  not  been  noticed  in  our  standard  works, 
else  still  greater  caution  might  have  been  usea 
in  this  case.  Dr.  March  informs  me,  that  Pro- 
fessor Stevens,  of  this  city,  had  well  nigh  lost  a 
patient  from  the  same  cause,  while  operating  on 
the  neck  ;  and  Professor  Mott  had  to  abandon 
an  operation  in  consequence  of  this  occurrence, 
the  convulsions  were  so  alarming.  This  patient, 
however,  as  well  as  that  of  Professor  Stevens, 
recovered. 

Dr.  March,  the  operator  in  the  unfortunate 
case  here  detailed,  has  since  tried  some  experi- 
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ments  on  inferior  animals  ;  and  among^  others, 
he  introduced  a  blow-pipe  into  the  jugular  of  a 
cat,  and  a  single  puff  of  the  breath  resulted  in 
convulsions  and  death ;  and  on  dissection,  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  and  larger  veins  were 
found  filled  with  air.  His  experiments  on  this 
subject  may  be  of  the  highest  practical  import- 
ance ;  and  the  explanation  of  the  remarkable 
phenomena  which  followed  the  wounding  of  the 
vein  in  this  and  other  cases,  is  a  physiological 
problem,  the  solution  of  which,  if  accomplished, 
will  be  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  profession 
and  to  humanity. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  has  published  an  invaluable 
work  on  Tumours,  whicn,  in  point  of  variety  of 
pathological  and  surgical  information  on  this 
topic,  is  superior  to  any  other  in  the  English 
language.  This  distinguished  surgeon  has  twice 
removed  the  parotid  gland,  and  in  twelve  cases 
dissected  out  lymphatic  glands  from  the  parotid 
region.  He  has  removed  forty-four  submaxilla- 
ry glands,  two  sublingual ;  and  twice  has  extir- 
pated one  half  of  the  tliyroid  gland.  He  has 
also  successfully  removed  four  tumours  from  the 
vagino-rectal  septum. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Norris,  of  Philadelphia,  relates  an 
interesting  case  of  pulsating  tumour  in  the  head 
of  the  tibia,  in  which  the  femoral  artery  w^as  lied 
without  permanent  benefit.  For  this  case,  and 
an  accurate  account  of  the  pathological  appear- 
ances, see  Amer.  Journal,  No.  50,  p.  283. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Stevens,  of  New  York,  has  publish- 
ed a  clinical  lecture  on  the  operative  surgery  of 
tumours,  abounding  in  discriminating  precepts 
of  practical  character,  the  result  of  his  extensive 
opportunities  in  public  and  private  practice,  and 
of  his  unrivalled  success  in  this  department  of 
surgery.  His  two  rules  for  guidance  in  the  ex- 
tirpation of  solid  tumours,  which  he  very  proper- 
ly urges  in  this  lecture-,  snould  ever  be  present 
in  the  mind  of  the  young  surgeon,  viz. :  1st.  Cut 
down  to  the  tumour  before  its  dissection  is  com- 
menced; and.  2d.  Remove  the  whole  of  the  tu- 
mour and  notning  more.  In  no  department  of 
the  art  is  there  more  blundering  surgery,  and 
disreputable  mal-practice,  than  in  the  removal 
of  tumours  by  surgeons  who  have  faUed  to  learn, 
or  neglected  to  observe  these  rules.  By  adopt- 
ing the  first  rule,  t  have  seen  a  tumour  removed 
from  the  axillary  region,  and  the  plexus  of  nerves, 
as  also  the  axillary  vessels,  artery,  and  vein, 
were  completely  exposed,  while,  by  keeping 
close  to  the  tumour  they  were  all  avoided,  though 
in  intimate  proximity,  and  no  secondary  hemor- 
rhage followed.  Tne  unsurgical  ambition  to 
perform  such  operations  quickly  cannot  be  too 
highly  reprobated,  and  tumours,  especially, 
should  never  be  extirpated  in  a  hurry,  for  that 
which  is  well  done,  is  soon  enough  done.  Dr. 
iStevens  has  never  taken  up  the  carotid  artery, 
in  the  removal  of  tumours  from  the  neck,  ana 
doubts  if  it  is  ever  necessary. 

By  observing  his  rules,  he  has  removed  a  large 
tumour  beneath  the  mastoid  muscle,  which  em- 
braced the  ninth  pair  of  nerves  in  one  part,  and 
the  common  carotid  artery,  the  internal  jugular 
vein,  the  par  vagum,  and  oesophagus  in  another 
part,  without  wounding  either  of  these  important 
structures.  In  several  instances  he  has  left  the 
important  nerves  and  blood-vessels  bare,  except 
covered  by  their  sheath,  from  the  sternum  to  a 
point  above  the  bifurcation  of  the  carotid  artery, 
and  has  never  known  secondary  hemorrhage  or 
sloughing  to  follow,  the  sheath  of  these  vessels 
and  nerves  being  sufficient  for  their  nourishment. 


Dr.  Geo.  M'CleUan,  of  Philadelphia^  has  re- 
moved the  entire  parotid  gland  nine  times  suc- 
cessfully, and  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  the 
patients  have  had  no  return  of  the  disease.  He 
restrains  the  hemorrhage  by  tying  the  external 
carotid,  under  the  digastricus,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  operation  has  found  it  necessary  to  tie  the 
internal  maxillarj'-  and  the  temporal.  He  tied 
the  common  carotid  twice  in  tnese  cases,  but 
does  not  think  it  either  necessary  or  expedient. 
He  has  removed  parts  of  this  gland  in  multiplied 
cases,  when  involved  in  tumours.  He  has  five 
times  removed  the  one  half  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
and  in  one  case  removed  this  gland  entirely.  In 
this  instance,  after  tying  both  the  superior  and 
inferior  thyroid  arteries  on  both  sides,  he  re- 
strained the  oozing  of  blood  by  the  use  of  one 
of  Hull's  trusses,  one  pad  being  placed  upon  the 
spine,  and  the  other  over  the  wound,  and  relying 
upon  the  spring  of  the  instrument  for  compres- 
sion, which  he  finds  does  not  impede  respiration. 

Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren  has  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  his  illustrious  father  in  encountering  formi- 
dable tumours,  and  with  the  like  success.  He 
has  removed  four  large  tumours  from  the  neck  ; 
two  large  submaxillary  glands,  and  two  large 
tumours  from  the  groin,  which  closely  resembled 
hernia  in  their  form  and  locality.  In  all  these 
cases  the  operations  resulted  happily. 

Drs.  Mott  and  Bush,  of  New  York,  Dr.  N.  R. 
Smith,  of  Baltimore,  Dr.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati, 
Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston,  and  many  other  surgeons 
in  America,  have  successfully  removed  tumours 
including  in  their  structure  the  entire  parotid 
gland.  But  to  Dr.  M'CleUan,  of  PhUadelphia, 
belongs  the  merit  of  being  the  first  surgeon  ia 
the  United  States  to  perform  this  operation, 
which  he  did  in  1826.  His  patient.  Dr.  Graham, 
is  now  living  in  New  York,  and  in  excellent 
health.  Since  the  operation,  he  has  visited 
Europe,  and  submittecl  himself  to  the  examina- 
tion of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Mr.  Abernethy, 
both  of  whom  were  satisfied  that  the  v/hole 
gland  was  removed. 

Some  doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  the 
practicability  of  the  removal  of  this  gland,  par- 
ticularly by  Dr.  Gibson,  of  Philadelphia,  who  in- 
sists that  it  is  a  physical  impossibility,  and  of 
course  he  doubts  the  accuracy  of  the  reports  of 
surgeons  who  have  claimed  success  in  this  opera- 
tion, whether  among  the  ancients  or  the  moderns. 

The  evidence,  however,  must  be  regarded  as 
conclusive,  that  in  some  cases  the  entire  paro- 
tid has  been  removed,  as  in  Dr.  M'Clellan's  first 
case,  already  alluded  to.  And  yet  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  in  many  of  the  cases  reported 
as  extirpation  of  the  parotid,  only  a  portion  of 
the  gland  has  been  removed,  while  in  others  the 
tumours  extirpated,  though  occupying  the  paro- 
tid region,  have  not  involved  this  gland,  and  these 
are  the  cases  which  have  furnished  ground  for 
skepticism  in  relation  to  others  .n  which  there 
can  be  no  rational  doubt.  The  case  of  Mr.  Bell, 
as  reported  in  his  work  on  Tumours,  is  even 
more  than  doubtful,  and  on  this  case  it  is  that 
Dr.  Gibson  predicates  his  opinion,  that  the  opera 
tion  is  impracticable. 

That  tumours  of  llie  lymphatic  glands,  super- 
ficial to  the  parotid,  do  often  fill  tne  parotid  re- 
gion  is  now  well  uiulcrstood,  and  in  many  cases, 
by  their  gradual  growth  and  j)ressine,  tlioy  may 
even  obliterate  the  parotid  gland,  cause  its  en- 
tire absorption,  and  completely  occupy  its  situa- 
tion.  The  removal  of  such  tiiinoiirs,  extending 
deeply  bcliind  the  jaw  and  filling  the  entire  lo 
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calily  occupied  by  the  parotid  in  the  normal 
condition,  may  be  "honestly  mistaken  by  the  sur- 
geon for  the  extirpation  of  this  gland.  And,  in- 
deed, that  such  is  the  case  in  several  of  the  in- 
stances reported,  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that 
the  hemorrhage  has  been  inconsiderable,  and  the 
external  carotid  has  not  been  encountered  in  the 
operation ;  this,  -with  other  large  vessels  and 
nerves,  having  been  obliterated  by  the  pressure 
of  the  tumour.  The  morbid  anatomy,  in  the 
displacement  of  the  parts  by  tumours,  often 
throws  great  obscurity  upon  such  cases.  The 
history  of  the  disease,  its  obvious  commence- 
ment in  the  parotid  itself,  and  the  tumour  in 
such  cases  retaining  the  locality  and  configura- 
tion of  the  gland,  and  suspending  or  disturbing 
its  function  from'  the  beginning;  all  these  cir- 
cumstances are  essential  to  a  true  diagnosis. 
And  it  is  only  in  such  examples  that  any  sur- 
geon can  demonstrate  that  he  has  extirpated  this 
gland,  even  after  removing  a  tumour  from  its 
seat.  Dr.  Warren,  in  his  work  on  Tumours,  dis- 
tinctly recognises  this  discrimination. 

Dr.  N.  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  is  of  opinion 
that  tumours  composed  exclusively  of  the  parotid 
gland,  though  commencing  deep  behind  the  ra- 
mus of  the  jaw,  do  nevertheless  sometimes  es- 
cape from  this  confined  situation ;  and  as  the  su- 
perficial structure  of  the  gland  and  its  facial  por- 
tion become  involved  and  enlarge,  the  whole  dis- 
eased gland  protrudes,  elongating  tlie  vessels 
and  other  posterior  attachments,  so  that  it  final- 
ly becomes  pendulous.  In  these  cases  he  thinks 
the  removal  of  the  entire  parotid  has  been  eflfect- 
ed  with  great  facility  and  without  danger.  In 
such  circumstances  he  has  removed  the  entire 
thyroid  gland,  and  found  tlie  superior  and  inferior 
arteries  so  elongated  by  the  pendulous  tumour, 
that  they  have  scarcely  required  the  ligature, 
the  gland  being  nearly  detached  from  its  normal 
attachments.  Under  sucli  circumstances  the  ope- 
ration of  removing  the  entire  parotid  or  thyroid 
gland  would  involve  neither  difficulty  nor  hazard. 

Professor  Parker,  of  New  York,  has  reported 
in  the  New  York  Med.  Gaz.,  for  Jan.  1842,  a 
highly  interesting  case  of  encysted  tumour  in 
the  mamma  of  a  woman,  occurring  during  lac- 
tation. It  was  of  enormous  size,  and  he  punc- 
tured it  with  a  trocar  and  drew  off  three  quarts 
of  milk.  Tlie  operation  was  repeated  twice 
afterward.  It  appeared  to  have  originated  from 
a  closure  of  some  of  the  lactiferous  ducts.  The 
same  surgeon  has  removed  two  encysted  tumours 
of  cretaceous  structure.  In  each  case  the  tu- 
mour was  of  considerable  size,  and  situated  up- 
on the  arm  of  a  young  lady.  The  cysts  being 
opened,  their  contents  were  found  to  be  of  the 
consistence  and  appearance  of  chalk. 

Dr.  Alex.  E.  Hosack  has  succeeded  in  curing 
scirrhous  tumours  of  the  parotid  gland  by  apply- 
ing a  ligature  to  the  common  carotid.  Two  of 
his  cases,  under  my  ovv-n  observation  in  this  city, 
have  been  entirely  removed  by  absorption,  which 
commenced  immediately  af'ter  the  ligation  of 
this  artery,  and  rapidly  progressed  until  every 
vestige  of  the  tumours  has  disappeared,  thougli 
they  were  frightful  deformities  by  reason  of  their 
great  size.  A  third  case  is  now  under  treatment, 
the  operation  having  been  performed,  and  the  ab- 
sorption having  visibly  commenced. 

His  success  would  seem  to  encourage  a  prefer- 
ence being  given  to  this  comparatively  simple 
operation,  instead  of  the  hazardous  and  formi- 
dable remedy  of  excision  or  extirpation  of  the 
gland.    It  might  witli  propriety  be  always  re- 


sorted to  first,  and  time  enough  elapse  to  asceiv^ 
tain  its  effect  before  extirpation  be  attempted. 
See  Gibson's  Surgery,  last  edition,  and  New  lorfc 
Lancet  for  1842.' 

Dr.  Alban  Goldsmith,  of  New  York,  removed 
the  parotid  gland  seven  years  since  for  an  enor« 
mous  hypertrophy  of  that  structure,  and  the  dis- 
ease has  never  returned.  By  keeping  close  to 
the  tumour  he  avoided  all  the  large  vessels,  had 
occasion  for  no  ligature,  and  the  hemorrhage  wag 
inconsiderable. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Wallace,  an  eminent  oculist  of  Neir 
York,  has  extirpated  the  lachrymal  gland  for  an  • 
encysted  tumour  occupying  this  structure,  and 
which  had  attained  an  enormous  size.  The  pa- 
tient recovered,  and  thus  far  there  has  been  no 
return  of  the  disease. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1842,  Dr.  Mott  re- 
moved  an  adipose  sarcoma  of  a  dense  nature 
weighing  about  three  pounds,  from  the  scrotum 
of  a  boy  named  Hancock,  aged  two  and  a  half 
years.  The  tumour  first  made  its  appearance 
two  years  ago,  at  the  external  abdominal  ring, 
simulating  the  character  and  leading  to  the  sus- 

Sicion  of  the  existence  of  a  hernia.  On  cutting 
own,  the  tumour  was  found  to  be  situated  in  the 
waUs  of  the  scrotum,  between  the  fibrous  coat 
and  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  so  closely  connect- 
ed to  the  cord,  as  high  as  the  pillars  of  the  ex- 
ternal ring,  as  to  form  a  groove  for  its  pas- 
sage. The  wound  healed  by  the  first  intention, ' 
and  the  boy  returned  home  well. 

Dr.  Mott  has  successfully  removed  the  parotid 
gland  entire  j  in  one  instance,  for  melanosis  of 
this  structure,  taking  the  precaution  of  tying  the 
external  carotid.  The  disease,  however,  re- 
tiu-ned  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  ultimate 
ly  destroyed  the  patient.  He  concurs  in  the 
opinion,  that  this  gland  is  not  very  frequently 
the  subject  of  disease,  although  occasionally 
found,  as  in  this  example.  The  lymphatic  gland, 
situated  on  the  parotid,  is  much  more  frequently 
the  seat  of  scirrnous  and  other  tumours.  He  has ' 
frequently  removed  this  gland  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  two  instances  it  had  become 
as  large  as  two  fists.  In  these  cases,  he  has 
found  the  parotid  partially  absorbed  by  the  com- 
pression, so  as  to  leave  the  ramus  of  the  jaw- 
bone exposed,  when  the  tumour  is  removed  ;  and 
he  has  often  seen  the  portion  of  the  parotid  re- 
maining in  a  perfectly  natural  state.  These 
cases  are  often  confoimded  with  tumours  of  the 
parotid,  and  are  removed  successfully,  when  the 
operation  is  supposed  to  include  the  parotid 
gland.  So  also  with  tumours  of  the  socii  paro- 
tidis,  the  removal  of  which  is  easily  effected,, 
as  Dr.  Mott  has  foiuid  in  numerous  instances. 

In  one  case,  he  found  an  encysted  tumour, 
containing  a  thin  fluid,  and  being  situated  within 
the  parotid  gland  ;  this  was  enlarged  to  three 
or  four  times  its  size.  On  laying  the  gland  bare, 
he  found  its  aspect  to  be  perfectly  normal, 
which  led  him  to  cut  into  it,  when  the  sac  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  body  of  the  gland,  surrounded 
by  its  healthy  structure.  This  being  removeii, 
the  patient  readily  recovered.  The  young  sur- 
geon should  here  learn,  that  when  the  structure 
of  the  gland  is  natural,  he  should  cut  into  it  in- 
stead of  attempting  its  removal.  Dr.  Mott  has 
removed  the  sub-maxillary  gland  in  a  patient  in 
whom  it  had  reached  the  size  of  the  fist,  and 
the  tumour  was  of  scirrhous  hardness  and  ulcer- 
ated. In  enormous  tumours  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  he  has  twice  tied  the  superior  thyroid 
artery,  and  several  branches  of  the  inferior,  with 
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decided  benefit,  and  very  considerable  atrophy 
followed  the  operation.  In  one  of  these  cases 
the  sufferings  of  the  patient,  by  the  enormous 
magnitude  of  the  tumour,  became  so  great,  that 
at  his  urgent  solicitation,  Dr.  Mott  was  induced 
to  exsect  the  whole  gland,  after  its  dangers 
were  fully  explained.  The  operation  was  per- 
formed, and  the  patient  died  from  secondary  he- 
morrhage.   The  tumour  weighed  six  pounds. 

In  Professor  Gross's  late  work  on  Pathologi- 
cal Anatomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  170,  some  account  is 
given  of  a  tumour  of  the  parotid  gland,  which 
had  attained  an  enormous  size,  and  which  seems 
to  have  consisted  of  a  fatty  degeneration  of  that 
organ.  Its  extirpation  was  successfully  per- 
formed by  Professor  Parker,  now  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  New  York,  and 
the  patient  completely  recovered,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  partial  paralysis  of  the  side  of 
the  face.  In  this  case  the  removal  of  the  entire 
parotid  was  necessary,  involving  the  division  of 
the  duct    of  Steno,  and   the  portio  dura,  and 


requiring  the  ligature  of  the  external  carotid  i&d 
three  other  arteries.  The  excavation  exposed  the 
styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone  and  its  mus- 
cles, and  yet  the  wound  granulated  kindly,  the 
ligature  coming  away  on  the  16th  day,  and  the  pa- 
tient was  discharged  cured  in  four  weeks  from  the 
date  of  the  operation.  The  tumour  is  preserved 
in  the  museum  of  the  College,  in  New  York. 

Professor  N.  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  reports 
a  highly  interesting  case  of  the  successful  re- 
moval of  a  tumour  involving  the  parotid  gland, 
accompanied  with  practical  remarks,  and  his 
personal  testimony  to  the  removal  of  the  entire 
parotid  gland,  by  Professor  M'Clellan,  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  an  operation  of  which  he  witnessed 
the  performance.  He  also  mentions  the  same 
merit  as  due  to  the  late  Professor  Davidge,  of 
Baltimore,  Professor  N.  Smith,  of  New  Haven, 
and  Professor  Dudley,  of  Kentucky. 

Dr.  J.  Randolph  also  extirpated  the  parotid  in 
1838,  with  entire  success.  (See  Amer.  Jour., 
for  1839.— Reese.] 
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[URETHRA.  Before  speakmg  of  some  dis- 
eases of  the  urethra,  I  wLU  request  the  reader's 
attention  to  a  few  points  of  surgical  anatomy, 
rery  necessary  to  be  well  understood  by  all  who 
have  occasion  to  pass  instruments  into  this 
passage.  From  certain  facts,  specified  by  M. 
Malgaigne,  it  appears,  that  when  the  penis  is 
in  lifted  up,  but  not  extended,  a  catheter  has  only 
to  pass  at  most  seven  French  inches  and  a  half, 
■when  it  will  enter  the  bladder,  and  that  a  cathe- 
ter, which  is  allowed  to  remain,  wUl  project  at 
least  an  inch  into  the  bladder,  if  it  has  passed  to 
the  extent  of  seven  French  inches.  (See  also 
Velpeau,  Anat.  Chir.,  t.  xxi.  p.  234,  8vo,  Paris. 
1838.)  The  length  of  the  prostatic  portion  of 
the  urethra  is  variously  estimated,  from  six  to 
ten  Ymes,  (MaJgaigne ;)  twelve  to  fifteen,  (Dw- 
camp  ;)  eight  to  eleven,  (Lisfranc  ;)  that  of  the 
membranous,  or  muscular  portion,  from  five  to 
eight  lines,  {Malgaigne ;)  nine  to  ten,  (Ducampj) 
and  seven  to  eleven,  {Lisfranc.)  "  Its  extent  is 
not  the  same  superiorly  as  interiorly.  Here  it 
is  very  short,  limited  in  front  by  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  bulb,  and  behind  by  tlie  pros- 
tate ;  so  that  superiorly  its  length  is  about 
an  inch,  and  inferiorly,  four  or  five  lines." 
(Benjamin  Phillips,  On  the  Urethra,  ^c,  p.  11.) 
The  spongy  portion  is  subject  to  the  greatest 
variation,  ana  is  the  only  part  of  the  urethra,  in 
which  the  different  positions  and  the  extension 
of  the  penis  make  a  change.  In  the  relaxed 
.stage  of  the  organ,  there  is  an  angle  in  the 
spongy  portion  of  the  canal,  corresponding  to 
one  of  about  45°.  which  is  effaced  during  an 
erection.  Reckoning  from  beneath  the  symphy- 
sis of  the  pubcs,  the  two  other  portions  of  the 
lu-ethra  ascend  obliquely  backwards,  so  that  the 
vesical  orifice  of  this  canal  is  three  or  four  lines 
above  the  level  of  the  arch  of  the  pubes^  and  one 
inch  behind  the  symphysis.  M.  Malgaigne  also 
states,  that  when  a  straight  catheter  had  been 
introduced  into  the  bladder  of  a  dead  subject, 
laid  out  upon  a  table,  the  instrument  described, 
in  relation  to  the  ground  and  the  axis  of  the 
body,  an  angle  of  about  4.5".  When  the  penis 
is  rai.sed,  as  during  an  erection,  the  angle  in  the 


spongy  portion  is  effaced  ;  but  the  curve  in  the 
membranous  and  prostatic  parts  remains  un- 
affected. 

The  direction  of  the  canal,  when  the  organ  is 
quiescent,  has  been  usually  compared  to  the 
letter  S  ;  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Phillips  believes, 
that  this  may  be  nearly  correct  when  the  bladder 
and  rectum  are  distended  ;  "but when  the  penis 
is  placed  against  the  abdomen,  there  is  found 
only  one  curvature,  and  this  almost  disappears 
when  the  bladder  and  rectum  are  undistended.  If 
we  place  the  penis  in  a  direction  nearly  at  right 
angles  with  the  ideal  axis  of  the  body^  and  look 
at  the  urethra  in  that  portion  of  its  course 
which  has  not  reached  tne  symphysis  of  the 
pubes,  it  wUJ  be  seen  that  it  forms  a  curvature, 
which  presents  its  convexity  inferiorly;  and 
that,  after  arriving  in  front  of  the  pubes,  the 
direction  of  the  canal  presents  a  straight  line. 
When  the  corpora  cavernosa  are  healthy,  we 
may  remove  all  curvatures  with  the  exception 
of  the  first.  In  order  to  attain  this  end,  M. 
Amussat  has  recommended,  that  the  position 
of  the  penis  shotild  be  such  as  to  form  with  the 
axis  of  the  thighs  (the  patient  being  in  the  erect 
position)  an  angle  of  40°  to  45°."  (On  the  Urethra, 
its  Diseases,  ^c,  p.  17.) 

The  urethra,  then,  is  far  from  being  straight  ; 
but  It  may  be  rendered  so.  The  parietes  of  the 
urethra  being  soft  and  yielding,  it  is  capable  of 
being  dilated  to  a  certain  degree.  If  its  lower 
side  then  be  depressed,  by  means  of  any  solid 
instrument,  to  the  level  of  the  root  of  the  penis, 
and  its  upper  side  be  brought  by  the  same  instru- 
ment below  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes,  the 
angle  in  the  spongy  portion,  and  the  curve  in  tlif 
rest  of  the  canal,  must  both  be  at  once  obliterat 
ed.  But,  in  order  that  the  root  of  the  penis  may 
be  thus  depressed,  M.  Malgaigne  observes,  that 
its  suspensory  ligament,  which  connects  it  to 
the  syiMi)hisis  of  the  nubes  and  to  the  Imea  alba, 
must  be  loose  ;  and  that,  when  the  penis  is  at- 
tached higher  than  usual,  or  the  symphysis  de- 
scends lower,  greater  difficulty  is  experienced  iti 
rendering  the  urethra  straight.  The  same  thing 
occurs  when  the  prostate  gland  is  in  a  state  of 
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enlargement,  which  carries  the  vesical  orifice  of 
the  urethra  above  its  natural  level.  This  is  well 
represented  in  two  plates  of  Stanley's  work  on 
Lithotomy.  In  two  subjects,  having  hypertro- 
phy of  the  prostate,  Mr.  B.  Phillips  ascertained 
the  level  oi  the  most  depending  portion  of  the 
prostatic  part  of  the  urethra  to  be  from  six  to 
seven  lines  and  a  half  below  the  level  of  the 
vesical  orifice  of  this  canal ;  whereas,  in  healthy 
subjects,  he  found  it  to  be  only  from  three  to 
five.  (Op.  cit.,  p.  18.)  The  spongy  is  the  most 
dilatable  portion  of  the  urethra ;  but  as  any 
yielding  of  it  upwards  is  prevented  by  the  cor- 
pora cavernosa,  between  which  it  is  lodged,  the 
dilatation  is  almost  entirely  at  the  expense  of 
its  lower  side,  and  admits  of  being  carried  to 
the  greatest  degree  at  the  bulb,  where  the  spongy 
substance  is  most  abundant.  At  this  point, 
corresponding  to  one  almost  directly  under  the 
symphysis,  the  canal  suddenly  becomes  narrow- 
er at  the  commencement  of  its  membranous  por- 
tion. Afterwards,  it  enlarges  again  in  its  pros- 
tatic part,  but  here  its  floor  has  two  lateral 
grooves  in  it,  occasioned  by  the  projection  of  the 
verumontanum  in  the  middle.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  bladder,  there  is  also  on  this  same  lower 
side  of  the  canal  a  transverse  prominence,  form- 
ed by  the  substance  of  the  prostate  gland,  and 
a  few  fibres  of  the  sphincter,  which  prominence 
Is  termed  by  M.  Amussat  the  pyloric  valve.  The 
upper  side  of  the  urethra  being  everywhere 
smooth  and  firm,  presents  no  obstacle  of  this 
kind. 

Hence  it  is  manifest,  that  when  the  beak  of  a 
catheter  is  inclined  against  the  lower  side  of  the 
urethra,  there  are  two  stoppages,  as  it  were  me- 
chanical ones,  and  met  with  even  in  the  dead 
subject ;  but  there  are  two  others  which  exist 
only  in  the  living  body,  and  which  depend  upon 
the"  contraction  of  the  sphincter  vesicae.  Such, 
according  to  M.  Malgaigne,  is  the  urethra  of  the 
adult  male  subject.  In  the  child,  the  difficul- 
ties are  less  ;  the  penis  is  less  raised ;  the  sym- 
phisis of  the  pubes  does  not  descend  so  far; 
the  prostate  is  nearly  flat ;  the  corpus  spon- 
giosum is  but  little  developed  ;  and  the  lower 
side  of  the  urethra  is  so  firm,  that,  until  the 
age  of  twelve  or  fifteen,  scarcely  any  obstacle  is 
felt  in  the  whole  course  of  the  canal.  In  an  old 
man  the  reverse  is  the  case :  the  corpus  spongio- 
sum, which  is  looser,  admits  of  being  depressed 
furtlier  towards  the  bulb ;  the  prostate  gland  is 
frequently  enlarged  ;  and  what  M.  Amussat  calls 
the  pyloric  valve  more  strongly  marked.  From 
all  the  foregoing  circumstances,  it  follows,  that, 
cateris  paribus,  it  is  more  easy  to  sound,  or  pass 
an  instrument  into  the  bladder  of  a  child,  than 
an  adult,  and  an  adult,  than  an  old  person.  (See 
J.  F.  Malgaigne,  Manuel  de  Med.  Oper.,  p.  330, 
ed.  2,  l2mo,  Paris.  1837.)  In  children,  however, 
for  reasons  stated  by  all  anatomists,  and  parti- 
cularly noticed  by  Mr.  B.  Phillips,  the  urethra  ir, 
more  curved.  {On  the  Urethra,  SfC.,^  19.)  The 
male  urethra  being  long  and  narrow,  hiivingalso 
the  angle  and  curve  in  it  above  described,  and 
being  surrounded  by  the  prostate  gland,  and 
other  parts  whose  dfiscased  states  are  lianle  to 
interrupt  the  functions  of  this  canal,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  at  the  fact,  that  it  is  subject  to  more 
numerous,  as  well  as  far  more  serious  diseases, 
than  the  short,  capacious,  and  simple  urethra  of 
the  female.  Thus,  as  an  able  surgeon  remarks, 
"  a  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  flew  of  urine 
through  the  male  urethra  may  arise  ia  various 
ways.  There  may  be  an  eni-irgement  of  i.he 
luO 


prostate  gland,  by  which  one  extremity  of  the 
urethra  is  surrounded ;  an  abscess  in  the  peri- 
naeum  ;  or  one  of  the  mucous  follicles  may  be 
inflamed,  and  converted  into  a  solid  tumour  ;  and 
any  one  of  these,  as  well  as  some  other  causes, 
may  operate  so  as  to  produce  the  effect.  The 
most  common  cause  of  difficult  micturition,  how- 
ever, is  a  contraction  or  stricture  of  the  urethra 
itself."  ( Sir  Benj.  Brodie,  On  Bis.  of  the  Uri- 
nary Organs,  p.  2,  ed.  2.) 

Mr.  Benjamin  Phillips  does  not  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
urethra  is  the  most  frequent  seat  of  false  passa- 
ges, and  he  maintains  that  it  possesses  much 
solidity.  '^  False  passages  (he  observes)  are  less 
frequent  here,  than  in  the  bulbous  portion  of  the 
canal.  (See  also  Velpeau,  Med.  Oper.,  t.  iii.  p. 
908.)  The  reason  of  this  must  be  immediately 
evident :  false  passages  are  ordinarily  made  hi 
consequence  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  the 
endeavour  to  pass  an  instrument  through  the 
strictured  portion  of  the  tube.  Stricture  is  most 
frequently  seated  at  the  point  of  junction  be- 
tween the  bulbous  and  membranous  portions  of 
the  canal ;  consequently  the  false  passage  will 
be  usually  anterior  to  this  latter  point."  (On 
the  Urethra,  its  Diseases,  fyc,  p.  15.  See  also  Vel' 
peau,  vol.  cit.,  p.  910.)  '^  Aussi  est  ce  Men  plutdi^ 
il  son  entree,  a  son  depart  du  bulbe,  que  sur  elle  ' 
meme,  qu'on  observe  les  dechirures  et  les  pei-fora 
tions  traumatiques.''^ 

In  the  articles  Catheter,  and  Urine,  Rj 
TENTioN  OF,  I  have  noticed  the  advice  of  Sir- 
Benjamin  Brodie  and  of  M.  Velpeau,  to  keep  the 
back  of  the  catheter,  staff",  or  sound,  against  the 
upper  side  of  the  urethra.  "This  side  of  the^ 
urethra,  forming  the  concave  margin  of  the  seg-^ 
ment  of  a  circle,  is,  on  this  very  account,  shorter 
than  the  other,  and  less  disposed  to  wrinkle. 
Having  no  excavation,  and  being  closely  adhe- 
rent to  the  lower  surface  of  the  penis,  it  presents 
in  its  spongy  part  great  regularity,  and  is  so 
strong  as  not  to  be  in  danger  of  injury  from  the 
catheter."  There  is,  however,  as  M.  Velpeau 
explains,  a  small  portion  of  the  upper  side  of  the 
urethra  almost  nalced,  just  in  front  of  the  sym- 
physis, where  the  corpora  cavernosa  diver 
from  tile  bulb  to  be  inserted  into  the  rami  of  tl 
ischium  and  os  pubis  ;  and  where  the  beak  of  tt 
instrument,  if  carelessly  pushed  on,  may  do  mia 
chief.     (See  Velpeau,  Med.  Oper.,  t.  iii.  p.  907.; 

This  subject  has  not  been  overlooked  by  Mi 
Benjamin  Phillips.     ''  In  introducing  an  instru 
ment  into  the  urethra  or  bladder,  (says  he,)  it  ii 
necessary  to  recollect,  that  the  two  opposed  ^ 
rietes  of  the  urethra — the  superior  and  inferiot 
— diflfer  singularly  as  to  their  configuration,  'axAi 
that  we  cannot  indifferently  follow  the  one  or  i\ 
other  with  the  beak  of  an  instrument.    The  in* 
ferior  portion  is  yielding  ;  for,  neither  along  ih*^ 
penis  nor  at  the  height  of  the  scrotum,  nor  be-' 
neath  the  pubic  symphysis,  is  it  supported  by  > 
anything  solid.    In  gliding  along  the  canal,  th^, 
beak  of  the  sound  may  easily  push  before  it  thei 
lining  membrane  of  tne  urethra  ;  for,  along  its 
surface,  we  meet  in  old  men  with  inflections  of  ^^ 
the   membrane,   resulting    from    its    flaccidity,  "T^ 
which  occasionally  have  a  tendency  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  instrument.    Some  orifices  of 
mucous  follicles,  and,  among  others,  those  of  the 
glands  of  Cowper,  are,   according  to  general 
opinion,  susceptible  of  receiving  and  arresting 
the  beak  of  a  sound,  especially  if  it  be  of  a 
small  size.    Lastly,  at  the  level  of  the  bulb,  and 
ia  froi:t  of  the  contour  of  the  neck  of  the  blad 
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exist  on  the  inferior  surface  marked  depressions , 
the  orifices  of  which  are  presented  towards  the 
external  orifice  of  the  urethra  j  against  these 
the  beak  of  the  sound  passes,  and  by  them  is  oc- 
casionally prevented  from  making  further  pro- 
gress. 

"  If  we  examine  by  means  of  dissections  (at- 
tentively made)  false  passages  formed  in  the 
urethra  during  life,  or  after  death,  in  subjects 
submitted  to  catheterism,  we  find,  that  they  are 
produced  by  the  rupture  of  the  inferior  parietes 
of  this  canal,  and  that  the  greater  number  of 
those  passages  exist  either  at  the  situatitm  of  the 
depression  I  have  pointed  out,  or  at  the  bulb. 
The  disposition  of  the  superior  part  of  the  ure- 
thra is  infinitely  more  favourable,  as  a  conductor 
for  instruments,  than  the  inferior.  Sustained  in 
front  by  the  corpora  cavernosa,  and  behind  by 
the  pubic  symphysis,  it  presents  great  firmness : 
and  we  find  only  longitudinal  replications,  which 
are  removed  by  the  distention  produced  by  the 
instrument ;  and  no  obstacle  is  here  presented  to 
its  progress.  No  depression  exists  here  under 
ordmary  circumstances.  There  is  no  projection 
of  the  prostate  into  this  portion  of  the  lube  ; 
neither  do  we  find  many  foDicles,  either  isolated 
or  grouped  ;  nor  any  considerable  orifice."  (On 
the  Urethra,  SfC,  p.  129.)  For  additional  re- 
marks, see  Catheter,  and  Urine,  Reten- 
tion OF.— C] 

[Dr.  Alex.  E.  Hosack,  of  New  York,  has  called 
the  attention  of  the  profession  to  a  peculiar  af- 
fection of  the  female  urethra,  consisting  of  sen- 
sitive tumours  of  a  florid  red  colour  situated  with- 
in the  meatus,  and  covered  by  the  delicate  lining 
membrane  of  the  urethra ;  and  demanding  sur- 
gery for  their  relief.  He  describes  them  as  ex- 
quisitely sensitive,  and  bleeding  upon  the  slight- 
est touch. 

They  resemble  a  split  pea.  varying  from  that 
to  the  size  of  a  small  Icidney  oean,  and  are  placed 
upright  in  such  a  manner  as  to  break  the  flow  of 
urine.  The  patient  does  not  complain  of  the 
pain  of  urinating  as  her  greatest  distress,  for  it 
IS  not  to  be  compared  to  that  caused  by  exertion, 
or  from  contact  of  the  dress,  which  is  frequently 
excruciating. 

These  tumours  are  attached  usually  to  the 
margin  of  the  urethra,  from  which  they  can  be 
readily  snipped  oflf  with  the  scissors  ;  they  are 
liable,  however,  to  return,  and  the  margin  of  the 
urethra  assumes  a  fungoid  appearance,  with  the 
same  highly  organized  structure.  In  some  in- 
stances it  appeared  as  if  the  living  membrane 
had  shot  out  like  a  fungus,  or  was  prolapsed, 
under  which  circumstances  the  doctor  is  in  the 
habit  of  excising  a  portion  of  the  urethra,  say 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  from  the  external 
orifice. 

The  steps  of  the  operation  consist  in  first 
measuring  the  length  of  the  urethra  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  female  catheter,  and  marking  it  the 
instant  the  urine  begins  to  flow ;  the  fungous  ex- 
crescence is  then  snipped  with  the  pince  of  Mu- 
sieux  and  drawn  out. 

The  urethra  is  next  circumscribed  with  a  knife, 
carrying  on  the  dissection  until  you  arrive  at 
sound  structure,  when  you  make  a  transverse 
section  of  the  whole.  The  hemorrhage  at  the 
moment  is  excessive,  but  by  pressure  it  is  al- 
ways  arrested.  The  patient  is  usually  troubled 
witn  retention  of  urine,  making  it  necessary  to 
have  the  water  drawn  off.  This  inconvenience 
may  be  obviated  by  leaving  an  instrument  in  the 
U  u 


bladder  for  the  first  day  or  two  after  the  opera^ 
tion. 

This  disease  is  spoken  of  by  Morgagni  in 
1751,  afterwards  by  Mr.  Hughes,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, in  1769,  and  also  by  Mr.  Wardrop  in  the 
London  Lancet,  vol.  13 ;  by  Boyer  in  his  Surgery, 
Sharp,  Warner,  and  Jennen  Cnaussier,  and  Du- 
bois, Madame  La  Chapelle,  RosenmuUer,  Vogel, 
Kaldibrand,  and  Prochaska. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Hosack  arrives  at  the  following  con- 
clusions respecting  this  disease : — 

First,  that  the  disease  is  characterized  by  pe- 
culiar symptoms.  Second,  that  it  is  not  confined 
to  any  age.  Third,  that  it  is  unaccompanied  with 
discharge  unless  the  parts  are  chafed  or  abraded. 
Fourth,  that  in  order  to  prevent  a  return  of  the 
disease  it  is  better  to  remove  at  once  the  exter- 
nal orifice  of  the  urethra,  including  the  tumour. 
Fifth,  that  it  is  a  complaint  of  slow  growth,  and 
does  not  attain  to  any  great  size,  for  in  no  in- 
stance yet  recorded,  so  far  as  I  am  enabled  to 
learn,  has  it  been  found  larger  than  a  small 
cherry. 

Dr.  Parker,  of  New  York,  has  lately  perform- 
ed the  operation  of  excising  these  tumours  from 
the  female  urethra  with  success. — Reese.] 

[URETHROPLASTIC.  The  application  of 
the  autoplastic  method  to  the  cure  of  fistulse, 
fissures,  and  ruptures  of  the  urethra,  has  been 
successfidly  made  by  Drs.  Mott,  Mutter,Detmold, 
M'Clellan,  Pancoast,  and  many  other  American 
surgeons. — Reese.] 

[URINARY  CALCULI.  A  highly  interest- 
ing case  has  lately  fallen  under  my  own  observa- 
tion, in  wliich  upwards  of  a  hundred  calculi  have 
passed  at  different  periods  through  the  urethra, 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  the  head  of  a  pin  to 
that  of  a  large  sized  grain  of  coffee.  Seventy- 
three  of  these  calculi  are  now  in  my  possession  j 
and  as  the  patient  is  under  my  personal  observa- 
tion, and  more  are  passing  every  week,  I  can 
vouch  for  the  facts  here  recorded,  and  shall  re- 
port to  the  profession  the  progress  and  the  result 
of  the  case  m  one  of  oiur  periodicals. 

The  colour  of  these  calculi  is  a  yellowish 
brown,  very  smooth  on  their  surfa«e,  and  for  the 
most  part  have  a  concavity  on  one  side,  and  a 
convexity  on  the  other  ;  which,  with  some  pains, 
may  be  accurately  fitted  one  to  the  other,  m  the 
same  order  and  relation  in  which  they  may  be 
supposed  to  lie  when  in  situ. 

These  calculi  resemble  very  much  those  lithic 
concretions  which  are  so  often  discharged  from 
the  bladder,  and  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for 
these.  On  analysis,  how^ever,  they  are  found  to 
contain  only  phosphate  of  lime,  without  a  parti- 
cle of  lithic  acid  or  ammonia.  The  valuable  pa- 
per of  Dr.  Wollaston,  in  tlie  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions for  1797,  furnishes  us  with  this  test,  by 
which  to  distinguish  the  calculi  of  the  p'ostate 
gland  from  those  of  the  bladder  and  kidneys ; 
and  by  this  and  other  criteria,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  the  concretions  in  this  case  have  exist- 
ed in  the  prostate  gland;  whence,  so  fast  as 
they  are  dislodged,  they  get  back  into  the  blad- 
der, or  forward  into  the  urctlua,  and  then  pass 
off  with  the  urine. 

The  liistory  of  this  case  is  highly  important, 
and  from  the  patient  I  collect  the  following 
facts:  He  had  been  of  a  hale,  vigorous  consti- 
tution, without  any  symptoms  of  this  afl'ection, 
until  about  four  years  since,  when  he  was  61 
years  of  ago.  He  was  then  attacked  suddenly 
by  a  suppression  of  urine  ;  frequent  inclination, 
but  no  ability,  to  empty  the  bladder ;   pain  so 
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excruciating,  as  to  disable  him  from  his  work 
and  from  walking.  He  at  first  resorted  to  Har- 
Jem  oil,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  physician,  drank 
mucilaginous  teas  of  various  kinds  made  of  rain- 
water; the  disease  being  supposed  to  have 
originated  from  the  pump-water  heretofore  used. 
Soon  after  this  excruciating  torture  came  on, 
while  drinking  gin  to  a  great  extent,  with  the 
hope  of  finding  relief  by  this  means,  he  observed 
for  the  first  time,  that  whenever  the  urine  flow- 
ed, small  calcareous  concretions  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  of  the  shape  and  size  of  radish-seeds, 
passed  through  the  urethra.  Having  collected 
a  tea-spoonful  of  these  little  stones,  he  submit- 
ted them  to  a  physician  for  examination;  by 
whom  he  was  sent  to  a  distinguished  surgeon  in 
this  city,  that  he  might  undergo  the  operation  of 
sounding.  The  sound  having  been  introduced, 
and  the  presence  of  calculi  having  been  detected. 
he  was  told  that  the  operation  of  lithotomy  could 
alone  afibrd  him  any  relief. 
-  From  his  advanced  age,  he  decluied  to  sub- 
mit to  the  operation,  and  gave  himself  up  to  a 
lingering  death.  As,  however^  no  relief  was  ob- 
tained from  the  diluents  or  diuretics  which  he 
had  been  so  long  using,  and  as  he  began  to  feel 
that  the  gin  was  doing  positive  injury,  he  re- 
solved to  discontinue  tlie  use  of  them  all,  and 
begin  to  drink  pump- water,  from  which  he  had 
been  deprived  by  medical  advice,  and  then,  as 
he  expresses  it,  "  trust  in  the  Lord  for  life  or 
death." 

In  about  three  weeks  from  the  time  in  which 
he  thus  gave  up  all  medical  treatmeht  and  drank 
freely  of  cold  pump-water,  he  observed  a  small 
stone  to  drop  into  the  urinal,  and  in  a  few  days 
another ;  each  afibrding  him  some  relief.  Since 
that  time,  which  is  now  a  little  more  than  eigh- 
teen months,  he  has  passed  all  these,  and  many 
more  which  nave  not  been  preserved.  He  says 
that  one  passes  every  four  or  five  days,  and 
sometimes  two  at  once  ;  and  he  is  conscious  of 
the  passage  of  each,  although  the  pain  is  very 
.slight.  Since  these  calculi  have  been  passing, 
he  lias  been  rapidly  recovering  his  liealth  and 
bodily  strength ;  and  from  a  spectacle  of  ema- 
ciation, he  is  now  a  strong,  robust  man,  and  at 
his  age  has  extraordinary  health.  He  nas  now 
no  difficulty  in  passing  hiis  urine,  except  some- 
times when  a  momentary  interruption  occurs  to 
the  stream,  by  one  of  the  stones  passing  into  the 
tirethra ;  when  it  is  soon  forced  out  witli  very 
little  inconvenience. 

He  is  impressed  with  the  belief  that  these  are 
fragments  of  a  large  calculus  in  his  bladder, 
■which  was  felt  by  the  sound ;  and  that  since  he 
ceased  to  trust  in  human  power,  it  has  been 
■miraculously  broken,  and  that  he  is  now  con- 
valescent by  supernatural  agency.  He  is  per- 
fectly happy  under  this  conviction :  and  the  pro- 
priety of  dissuading  him  from  this  view  of  the 
subject,  or  convincmg  him  that  natural  causes 
■will  account  for  the  comfort  he  enjoys,  is  ex- 
ceedingly questionable. 

But  while  ws  leave  the  patient  himself  undis- 
turbed in  the  enjoyment  of  his  faith,  the  medical 
pliilosojiher  cannot  fail  to  discover  in  the  pro- 
gress ot  this  case,  as  narrated  by  the  patient, 
and  in  the  results  of  which  he  is  now  in  posses- 
sion, details  presenting  some  most  important 
and  interesting  features,  which  may  be  improved 
for  practical  purposes. 

Tliat  these  calcareous  deposites  have  never 
been  larger  than  they  now  are  is  clear  from  their 
■smooth  surface,  and  from  their  peculiar  organi- 


zation. That  they  did  not  originate  in  the 
bladder  or  kidneys  may  be  deduced  from  the 
fact  already  named,  that  they  do  not  contain  an 
atom  of  the  lithic  acid.  And.  that  they  could  ex- 
ist at  all  in  the  bladder  in  this  quantity  for  any 
length  of  time  is  improbable,  from  the  fact  that 
so  soon  as  one  of  them  gets  into  the  bladder,  it 
produces  uneasiness  until  it  is  discharged,  when 
the  relief  seems  to  be  entire. 

The  probability  is,  tliat  when  he  was  sounded 
by  the  surgeon,  one  or  more  of  these  calculi  had 
passed  into  the  bladder  from  the  prostate  gland 
in  which  they  were  imbedded,  either  in  the  en- 
larged cells  of  the  gland,  or  encysted,  as  they 
are  sometimes  found.  These  were  felt  by  the 
sound ;  and  as  the  rest  produce  ulceration,  they 
pass  one  or  two  at  a  time  into  the  bladder,  and 
so  out  through  the  urethra. 

Had  this  patient  submitted  to  the  operation  of 
lithotomy,  and  the  calculi  been  removed,  it  wUl 
be  readUy  perceived, that  no  permanent  or  satis- 
factory relief  would  have  been  obtained  ;  for  to 
remove  them  from  the  body  of  the  prostate  is 
altogether  impracticable.  It  is  highly  probable, 
therefore,  that  his  refusal  to  submit  to  the  opera 
tion  has  saved  his  life,  although  any  surgeon 
would  be  liable  to  give  the  same  opinion  under 
similar  circumstances.  May  we  not  safely  pre- 
sume, that  many  of  the  failures  occurring  in 
lithotomy  occur  under  similar  circumstances, 
the  calculi  originating  in  the  prostate,  and 
thence  finding  their  way  perpetually  into  the 
bladder  ? 

In  Marcet's  valuable  Essay  on  Calculous  Dis- 
orders, much  information  on  this  subject  will  be 
found,  together  with  a  plate  very  accurately 
representing  these  calculi  of  the  prostate  gland. 
He  states,  that  the  symptoms  are  often  mistaken 
for  stone  in  the  bladder ;  and  if  any  of  these 
calculi  be  discharged,  their  aj^pearance  is  so 
similar  to  that  of  lithic  concretions,  that  unless 
their  chemical  nature  be  ascertained,  they  will 
almost  infallibly  be  mistaken  for  that  species  of 
calculus.  He  also  records  an  instance  of  an  er- 
ror of  the  opposite  kind,  in  the  case  of  a  foreign 
minister:  who,  while  attended  by  one  of  the 
most  eminent  surgeons  in  London,  passed  a  num- 
ber of  small  brownish  concretions,  which  were 
mistaken  for  calculi  of  the  prostate,  and  the 
treatment  was  for  some  time  conducted  on  that 
supposition.  But  upon  subjecting  these  calculi 
to  chemical  analysis,  he  found  them  to  consist 
of  pure  lithic  acid ;  and  upon  an  appropriate 
treatment  being  adopted,  the  complaint  soon  en- 
tirely disappeared. 

Distinct  from  this  afiection,  and  requiring 
different  treatment,  a  case  may  be  mentioned 
which  often  occurs,  in  which  the  calcidus,  al- 
though formed  in  the  kidney  or  bladder,  becomes 
lodged  in  the  prostate,  in  attempting  to  pass 
through  the  urethra.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  re- 
corded a  case  of  this  description,  in  which,  upon 
attempting  to  introduce  the  catheter,  he  felt  a 
grating  sensation  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder ; 
and  on  introducing  the  finger  into  the  rectum, 
calculi  could  be  felt  moving  in  a  cyst  within  the 
prostate,  and  a  distinct  clashing  could  be  heard 
as  their  surfaces  were  jDressed  together.  It  was 
proposed  that  a  small  incision  should  be  made 
through  the  rectum  into  the  prostate,  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  the  calcuh ;  but  the  patient 
would  not  consent.  This  gentleman  died  a  few 
years  afterward,  when  the  prostate  was  found  tc 
contain  a  number  of  calculi ;  and  this  was  also 
the  case  with  his  kidnevs,  from  which  those  con- 
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creiions  had  doubiless  descended,  and  were  ar- 
rested in  iheir  course.  •  i 

Dr.  R.  CoatcSj  of  Philadelphia,  has  a  statistical  j 
account  of  cases  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  I 
in  the  Amer.  Journ,  for  1835,  which  is  valuable  ! 
and  useful  for  reference.  ! 

Professor  Gibson  has  a  valuable  chapter  on 
this  subject  in  his  late  work.  He  mentions  a 
singular  variety  of  calculus  found  in  the  bladder 
by  Dr.  Physick,  and  since  by  Dr.  Lcmoyne,  of 
Washington  county,  Pennsylvania.  It  closely 
resembled  common  plastering  mortar,  and  con- 
sisted in  both  cases  of  sabulous  matter  and  hair. 
In  his  own  practice,  Dr.  G.  removed  a  large  stone 
by  lithotomy  from  a  boy  four  years  old,  in  tlie 
centre  of  which  was  found  the  greater  part  of  a 
needle,  which  had  become  the  nucleus  for  a 
calculus,  Avhich  thus  early  had  attamed  the  size 
of  a  small  egg. 

The  case  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
upon  whom  Dr.  Physick  performed  the  lateral 
operation  of  lithotomy  a  few  years  ago,  is  in 
one  respect  unique,  viz.,  the  number  of  calculi 
found  in  the  bladder,  which  far  exceeded  that 
ever  before  reported.  The  most  remarkable  case 
on  record  is  that  in  which  39S  calculi  w^ere  found 
in  the  bladder  after  death,  but  Dr.  Physick  ex- 
tracted from  the  bladder  of  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall more  than  one  thousand,  varying  from  the 
size  of  a  partridge  shot  to  that  of  a  bean,  which 
•were  counted,  besides  many  which  were  lost. 
They  were  uniformly  of  an  oval  shape,  and 
upon  the  end  of  each  was  a  black  spot  of  the 
size  of  a  pin's  head.  Notwithstanding  the  fre- 
quent introduction  of  the  forceps  and  scoop,  as 
well  as  the  other  precautions  for  completely 
toeansing  the  bladder,  the  venerable  patient,  who 
was  of  very  advanced,  age,  completely  recovered, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  remained  upon  the 
bench  he  had  so  long  honoured  in  excellent  health. 

Dr.  Sewall,  of  Washington,  has  recorded,  in  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  an  extra- 
ordinary case  of  hereditary  calculous  diathesis. 

For  the  treatment  of  urinary  calculi.  Dr. 
Physick  was  in  the  practice  of  asingthe  tincture 
of  Phytolacca,  (pokeberry,)  in  doses  of  a  dessert- 
spoonful three  times  a  day,  with  or  without  ten 
or  fifteen  drops  of  spirits  of  turpentine.  The 
Venice  turpentine  made  into  piUs,  to  the  extent 
of  half  a  drachm  in  24  hours,  is  recommended 
by  Dr.  Betton,  of  Germantown.  These  and  the 
like  remedies  arc  useful  when  the  patient  is 
suffering  from  a  fit  of  the  gravel,  or  in  anticipa- 
tion of  its  recurrence,  and  which  for  the  most 
part  is  dependant  on  the  passage  of  a  calculus 
along  the  ureter  .—Reese.] 

[UTERUS,  CANCER  OF.  The  disease  gen- 
erally first  attacks  the  cervix,  and  especially 
the  posterior  lip  or  margin  of  tne  os  tincae.  In 
the  beginning,  the  symptoms  arc  attended  with 
ambiguity,  and  cannot  be  discriminated  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  from  those  arising  from 
•various  other  causes  productive  of  irritation  of 
the  womb.  Most  frequently  the  disease  is  ush- 
ered in  by  in-egularity  of  menstruation,  a  sani- 
ous  bloody  discharge,  or  a  profuse  Icucorrhoca  ; 
together  with  an  annoying  sensation  of  tension, 
weight,  and  dragging  pains  in  the  lumbar  and 
hypogastric  regions,  extending  frequently  to 
different  points  of  the  pelvis  and  hip  j  frequent 
desire  to  make  water ;  tenesmus  ;  and  lanci- 
nating pain  in  the  cervix  uteri.  On  examination, 
the  portion  of  it  towards  the  vagina  is  jier- 
ceived  to  te  cither  hardened  at  every  point, 
3r  indurated  in  some  places,  and  .softened  in 


others.  The  os  tineas  is  likewise  indented,  irre- 
gular, and  half  open.  When  pressure  is  made 
with  the  finger,  a  sanious  bloody  matter  is  dis- 
charged. 

The  disease  may  continue  in  this  state  for 
several  months,  or  even  years ;  but,  at  length, 
the  symptoms  become  more  aggravated ;  the 
darting  pains,  which  now  affect  also  the  groins 
and  thigh,  occur  with  increased  violence ;  and 
the  discharge  becomes  exceedingly  ichorous  and 
fetid,  blended  with  sloughy  matter  and  clotted 
blood.  Sometimes,  as  I  have  frequently  no- 
ticed, profuse  hemorrhages  come  on.  At  the 
same  time,  the  constitutional  impairment  be- 
comes more  and  more  serious,  and  is  accom 
panied  by  the  carcinomatous  hectic,  and  the 
pallid  sallow  appearance  of  the  countenance, 
so  characteristic  of  organic  disease.  Ultimate- 
ly death  takes  place,  either  suddenly,  from  pro- 
fuse bleeding,  or,  as  more  usually  happens,  the 
patient  dies  hectic,  in  a  state  of  horrible  suf 
lering. 

If,  in  this  advanced  form  of  the  disease,  ^post 
mortem  examination  is  instituted,  the  portion  of, 
the  uterus  connected  with  the  vagina  is  found  ul- 
cerated, or  more  or  less  destroyed,  and  fungi,, 
or  indurated  masses,  extend  from  this  point 
within  the  cervix.  Tlie  uterus,  or  upper  portion 
of  the  vagina,  is  frequently  much  hardened  ;  and 
the  ulceration  may  even  be  continued  into  the 
rectum  and  bladder,  so  as  to  form  new  communi- 
cations between  one  or  even  both  these  viscera 
and  the  vagina,  and  account  for  the  involun- 
tary  discharge  of  urine  and  feces  by  the  latter 
passage. 

When  the  disease  commences  in  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus,  the  cervix  remains  for  a  long 
while  unaffected,  while  the  body  of  the  womb 
enlarges  in  every  direction,  and  may  attain  con- 
siderable magnitude.  In  .such  a  case,  the  swell 
ing  is  sometunes  distinctly  perceptible  through 
the  parietcs  of  the  hypogastriion. 

Cancer  of  the  uterus  may  originate  at  any 
period  after  puberty,  {Chelius,  Handb.  der  Chir., 
b.  ii.  s.  630;)  but  the  time  of  life  between  the 
ages  of  40  and  50,  is  that  in  which  its  commence 
ment  is  most  common.  I  have  attended  not  less 
than  three  women,  who  died  under  the  age  of 
30,  from  the  effects  of  the  cancer  of  the  womb, 
Cruveilhier  observes,  that  from  the  age  of  35  to 
that  of  50  is  the  principal  season  for  this  cruel 
disease,  though  he  has  known  one  woman  of  the 
towTi  die  of  it,  whose  age  was  only  26  ;  and  has 
seen  it  in  women  as  old  as  60,  70,  SO,  and  even 
83.  In  University  College  Hospital,  I  lately- 
had  a  case  in  a  woman  about  70,  in  whom  it 
proved  fatal,  about  two  years  after  its  first  at- 
tack. In  this  case,  the  disease  had  implicated 
the  whole  of  the  vagina  and  even  the  labia. 
One  young  woman,  whom  I  attended  in  Great 
Ormond  Yard,  for  a  cancerous  womb,  if  which 
she  died,  had  an  aged  mother,  who  had  suffered 
severely  from  carcinoma  of  each  breast,  but  had 
latterly  been  freed  from  the  disease  by  a  slough- 
ing  process  ;  an  event  which  is  uncommon,  but 
does  now  and  then  happen.  (See  Cancer.) 
Next  to  cancer  of  the  breast,  cancer  of  the 
womb  is  the  form  in  which  tlie  disease  most 
frequently  presents  itself.  Sometimes  the  dis- 
ease takes  place  in  the  womb  and  breast  to- 
gether ;  and  Cruveillieir  records  an  instance  in 
which  cancer  uteri  was  accompanied  by  a  me- 
dullary tumour  ill  the,  substance  of  the  lell 
hemisphere  of  the  brain,  so  that,  in  the  latter 
stages  of  the  ca?e,  the  patient  was  attacked 
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with  convulsions  and  lieniiplegia.  According  to 
this  distinguished  pathologist,  however,  notwith- 
standing the  tendency  of  cancerous  diseases  in 
general  to  affect  the  whole  economy,  by  extend- 
ing from  the  point  first  attacked,  as  from  a  cen- 
tre, cancer  of  the  womb  is  but  rarely  accom- 
panied by  this  general  implication  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  especially  of  the  breast. 

It  appears  also,  from  CruveUhier's  researches, 
that  the  vagina  is  as  frequently  the  seat  of 
cancer  as  the  neck  of  the  womb.  "  Its  anterior 
paries  is  much  more  frequently  attacked  than 
Its  posterior ;  and  hence  it  is  rare  to  find  in- 
stances in  which  the  lower  portion  of  the  bladder 
does  not  participate  in  the  disease.''  {Anat. 
Pathol.,  liv.  xxiii.  pi.  6.) 

Cruveilhier  fincls,  that  what  l)e  terms  the 
areolar  pul'aceous  cancer,  is  the  most  frequent 
of  all  the  forms  of  cancer  to  which  the  uterus  is 
liable.  In  this  the  uterus  is  transformed  into  a 
spongy  texture,  from  which  a  cancerous  sub- 
stance, of  greater  or  less  consistence,  may  be 
compressed  in  the  shape  of  small  worms ;  so 
that,  when  tliis  texture  has  been  emptied  by 
suitable  preparation,  a  hollow  cellular  structure 
remains.  CruveUhier  conceives  that  he  has 
made  out  the  fact,  that  cancer  of  the  uterus  be- 
gins in  the  venous  system.  However  this  may 
be,  he  notices  another  fact,  which  is  of  greater 
importance  to  the  practitioner,  viz.,  that  the 
lymphatic  glands  in  the  pelvis  are  almost  con- 
stantly affected  in  cancer  of  the  womb.  He  speci- 
fies in  particular  two.  situated,  one  to  the  right 
and  the  other  to  the  left,  at  the  sides  of  the  pel- 
vis, on  a  level  with  the  highest  part  of  the  ischi- 
atic  foramen ;  these,  he  says,  are  often  the  only 
lymphatic  glands  implicated.  The  lumbar 
glands  he  finds  less  frequently  diseased  than 
the  pelvic  :  and  he  states,  that  they  may  be  en- 
larged and  red  without  presenting  any  vestige 
of  cancerous  structure.  The  inguinal  glands  are 
only  involved  when  the  disease  attacks  the  ex- 
ternal pudenda,  and  the  orifice  of  the  vagina. 
In  only  one  dissection  he  found  the  cancerous 
substance  in  the  thoracic  duct,  though  he  ex- 
amined it  at  every  opportunity  ;  and,  in  another 
instance,  he  traced  the  same  substance  in  many 
of  the  lymphatics,  which  proceeded  from  the 
diseased  parts,  {Op.  cit.,  liv.  xxvii.)  In  one 
case,  dissected  by  Cruveilhier,  one  ureter  was 
enormously  dilated,  and  the  corresponding  kid- 
ney wasted.  "  The  relations  of  the  ureters  with 
the  lateral  and  superior  part  of  the  vagina,  and 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  bladder,  which  is 
often  implicated  in  cancer  of  the  uterus,  account 
for  the  impediment  to  the  flow  of  the  urine 
through  the  ureters,  the  lower  portions  of  which 
are  often  surrounded  by  cancerous  masses,  wliich 
compress  them.  This  compression  may  take 
place  in  so  great  a  degree,  that  the  lower  part 
of  the  ureter  is  completely  obliterated  j  and, 
■what  is  remarkable,  such  compression  does  not 

firoduce  the  fatal  consequences  which  theoretical- 
y  might  be  expected.  The  urine  dilates  the  ure- 
ter, (see  liv.  xxvii.  pi.  2,  fig.  2,)  which,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  becomes  dUated,  is  lengthened  and 
rendered  tortuous  or  spiral,  like  a  varicose  vein. 
The  pelvis  and  calices  in  their  turn  are  also  ex- 
panded, so  as  to  acquire  a  considerable  capa- 
city. The  kidney,  compressed  by  the  urine, 
accumulated  in  the  dilated  calices,  gradually 
wastes  away,  and  is  converted  into  a  mere  shell, 
or  husk  of  a  pale  yellow,  having  some  resem- 
blance in  colour  to  the  changed  state  of  the  kid- 
ney, known  of  late  by  the  name  of  Bright's  Dis- 
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ease  ;  and  such  atrophy  may  procewl  so  far  that 
I  no  urine  can  be  secreted,  or  so  little,  that  any 
I  redundance  may  be  easily  prevented  by  absorp- 
j  tion."  The  possibility  of  life  continuing  long, 
j  with  an  obstruction  of  both  ureters,  would  be, 
j  however,  a  very  different  case  from  that  de- 
!  scribed  by  Cruveilhier. 

I      Gangrene,  consequent  to  cancer  of  the  womb, 
j  is  found  by  Cruveilhier   to  be  very  common, 
sometimes  destroying  the  cancerous  structure 
layer  by  layer,  and,  in  other  instances,  attack. 
!  ing  the  whole  mass  of  it.    In  both  cases,  the 
I  discharge  becomes  horribly  fetid,  and  when  the 
I  finger  is  withdrawn  from  the  vagina,  it  brings 
j  away  a  sloughy  putrid  detritus,  which  Cruveil- 
I  hier  says  can  be  compared  to  nothing  more  like 
it  than  the  substance  into  which  hospital  gan- 
grene transforms  the   textures   invaded   by  it. 
The  sloughing  may  advance  slowly  or  rapidly  j 
a  difference  which  has  vast  influence  on  the  m- 
tensity  and  acuteness  of  the  symptoms.    When 
gangrene  attacks  the  whole  of  the  cancerous 
mass,  and  nearly  annihilates  it,  the  case  might 
be  mistaken  for  one  of  primary  mortification ; 
and,  in  many  examples,  ine  cancerous  state  of 
the  pelvic  and  luiribar  absorbent  glands  is  the 
only  criterion  of  the  gangrene  having  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  cancerous  affection  of  the  uterus. 
{Cruveilhier,  Anat.  Pathol. ,liv.  xxiv.) 

As  I  have  never  seen  more  than  palliative  re- 
lief derived  from  medicines  or  local  applications, 
in  the  treatment  of  true  cancer  of  the  womb,  I 
shall  not  dwell  long  upon  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  temporary 
relief  is  to  be  sought  principally  in  tne  judicious 
employment  of  narcotics  and  purgatives  as  oc- 
casion requires,  the  horizontal  position,  leeches 
on  the  hypogastric  region  in  the  early  stage,  fo- 
mentations, and  frequent  ablution  "with  tepid 
water,  or  decoction  of  poppies.  I  have  not 
generally  found  the  clfloride  of  soda  lotion,  nor 
any  astringent  injection,  superior  to  tepid  water 
in  the  temporary  relief  afforded  ;  but  when  tho 
discharge  is  copious  and  exceedingly  fetid,  they 
may  be  tried.    The  tincture  of  iodine,  the  h 
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driodate  of  potash,  the  iodide  of  mercury^ 
carbonate  of  iron,  the  liquor  arsenicalis,  the 
aqua  laurocerasi,  and  almost  all  the  medicines 
specified  in  the  article  Cancer,  I  have  seea 
tried,  but  without  any  permanent  benefit. 

Modern  experience  proves,  however,  that  whea 
cancer,  or  rather  scirrnus,  is  confined  to  the  neck 
of  the  uterus,  it  will  sometimes  admit  of  being 
successfully  removed  by  excision.  The  cervix 
uteri,  in  the  healthy  state,  projects  from  three  to 
six  lines  into  the  vagina  j  but  M.  Lisfranc  has 
known  it  make  no  projection  at  all.  The  vagina 
around  it  is  thin,  and  in  contact,  on  one  side, 
with  the  bladder,  and,  on  the  other,  with  the 
rectum ;  while  upwards  it  is  continuous  with 
the  proper  substance  of  the  uterus.  The  vagina 
may  be  detached  from  the  cervix  uteri  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  half  an  inch,  without  any 
risk  of  opening  the  cul-de-sac  of  the  peritoneum 
which  separates  it  from  the  bladder ;  but  since 
the  latter  viscus  adheres  very  intimately  to  its 
anterior  surface,  it  might  then  be  reached  by 
the  instrument.  Beliind,  the  peritoneum  not 
only  covers  the  corresponding  surface  of  the 
uterus,  but  also  descends  over  the  vagina,  lo 
form  what  M.  Velpeau  terms  the  rectogenital 
excavation  ;  so  that,  on  tlus  side,  the  knife^  if 
carried  only  a  few  lines,  would  open  the  perito- 
neum. M.  Velpeau  considers  it  erroneous  then 
to  «'^y  that  there  is  a  space  of  eight  lines  in 
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front,  and  ten  behind,  between  the  upper  edge 
of  the  cervix  uteri  and  the  serous  membrane  of 
the  abdomen.  The  distance  is  stated  by  M. 
Malgaigne  to  vary,  according  to  tlie  greater  or 
lesser  projection  of  the  cervix.  M.  Malgaigne 
also  states,  that  the  vagina  may  always  be  de- 
tached from  the  cervix  to  the*  extent  of  more 
than  half  an  inch  in  front,  without  hazard  of 
wounding  the  peritoneum ;  but,  behind,  the  va- 
gina ascends  further,  and  there  is  less  space  be- 
tween it  and  the  peritoneum.  It  may  be  added, 
that  no  very  large  arteries,  or  veins,  are  dis- 
tributed  to  the  neck  of  the  womb.  (See  Vel- 
peau,  Nouv.  Elem.  de  Med.  Opcr.,  t.  iii.  p.  620  ; 
Malgaigne,  Man.  de  Med.  Oper.,  p.  747,  ed.  2.) 

According  to  Baudelocque,  the  excision  of  the 
cervix  uteri  was  first  suggested  in  J7S0,by  Lau- 
rariot.  M.  Tarral  even  ascribes  it  to  Talpius  ; 
but  the  tumours  which  the  latter  took  away 
were,  according  to  M.  Velpeau,  evidently  polypi. 
Lazzari,  who  puts  in  a  claim  for  Monteggia,  is 
also  believed  to  have  made  a  similar  mistake  ; 
nor  has  M.  Velpeau  been  able  to  satisfy  him- 
self that  the  operation  was  ever  performed  by 
Andre-de-la-Croix  and  Lapeyronie,  as  M.  Tar- 
ral represents.  Troisberg  recommended  it,  how- 
ever, in  17S7  ;  and,  as  a  critical  Avriter  observes, 
sometimes  the  cervix  uteri  was  removed  acci- 
dentally with  the  knife  by  ignorant  persons, 
who  mistook  it  for  a  polypus.  (See  Edinb. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  No.  103,  p.  377.)  Pro- 
fessor Osiander,  of  Gottingen,  first  executed  the 
operation  in  ISOI,  on  a  widow,  whose  vagina 
was  filled  by  a  very  vascular  fetid  fungus  as 
large  as  a  child's  head,  growing  from  the  orifice 
of  the  womb.  By  means  of  Smellie's  forceps, 
the  fungus  was  drawn  down  ;  but  it  broke  off, 
and  a  tremendous  hemorrhage  ensued.  The* 
operator,  without  loss  of  time,  introduced  sev- 
eral crooked  needles,  armed  with  strong  liga- 
tures, through  the  bottom  of  tlic  vagina,  and 
body  of  the  uterus,  until  they  emerged  at  the  os 
tineas.  These  ligatures  served  to  draw  down 
the  uterus,  and  retain  it  near  the  mouth  of  the 
vagina.  Osiander  then  introduced  a  bistoury 
above  the  scirrhous  portion,  and  divided  the 
uterus  exactly  in  the  horizontal  direction :  for 
an  instant,  the  bleeding  was  profuse,  but  it  was 
quickly  stopped  by  means  of  a  sponge,  satiirated 
with  styptics.  In  about  a  month,  the  woman 
recovered.  Osiander  afterwards  performed  eight 
similar  operations  upon  different  patients,  all  of 
whom  are  reported  to  have  experienced  a  cure. 
The  observations  of  Osiander  were  no  sooner 
promulgated  in  France,  than  M.  Dupuytren 
adopted  the  new  operation,  and  made  numerous 
trials  of  it.  M.  Recamier  followed  Dupuytren  ; 
so  that  by  1815,  the  excision  of  the  cervix  uteri 
had  become  in  France  a  common  operation. 
However,  it  remained  for  M.  Lisfranc  to  extend 
the  practice,  and  to  convince  the  most  incredu- 
lous of  the  little  danger  resulting  from  it.  (iW. 
Velpeau,  Nouv.  Elem.  de  Med.  Opcr.,  t.  iii.  p. 
615.)  Dupuytren  also  performed  the  operation 
eight  times  ;  but,  instead  of  employing  the  liga- 
tures and  knife,  as  Osiander  did,  lie  drew  down 
the  uterus  with  liooked  forccns,  (les  jdnces  de 
museux,)  and  divided  it,  above  tlie  scirrhous  part, 
with  curved  knives  and  scissors.  One  of  the 
patients,  on  whom  Dupuytren  operated,  had  a 
return  of  the  disease,  and  submitted  to  a  second 
operation  with  no  better  result ;  but  was  after- 
wards effectually  cured  by  the  application  of 
caustic,  with  the  aid  of  the  speculum  invented 
z'  M.  Recamier. 


Dr.  John  Brown,  surgeon  to  St.  Mark's  Hos. 
j  pital,  has  published  one  of  the  best  descriptions 
I  of  the  operation  of  removing  the  cervix  uteri,  as 
'witnessed  by  him  at  Paris,  in  1826  and  1827. 
I  To  perform  this  operation,  (he  observes,)  the 
I  patient  must  be  placed  as  for  lithotomy,  with 
the  parts  exposed  to  a  clear  light.  The  specu- 
I  lum  (that  of  M.  Recamier.  or  that  of  Madame 
I  Boiven)  is  then  to  be  introduced  by  a  slight  ro- 
j  tatory  motion  of  the  hand,  its  outside  having  been 
I  previously  smeared  with  cerate  or  butter,  in  pre- 
ference to  oil,  and  care  being' taken  to  avoid 
soiling  the  interior  of  the  tube,  which,  when 
clean,  serves  to  reflect  in  its  sides  the  disease  of 
the  cervix,  and  will  of  course  aid  the  practitioner 
in  forming  his  opinion.  A  lighted  candle,  held 
close  to  the  larger  end  of  the  instrument,  is 
sometimes  employed  with  a  similar  view.  The 
condition  of  the  cervix  having  been  ascertained, 
and  the  speculum  withdrawn,  the  left  forefinger 
is  passed  up,  and  on  it  the  double  hooks,  which 
are  firmly  fixed  in  the  projecting  lips  of  the  cer- 
vix, one  on  each  side,  and  given  to  an  assistant 
for  a  moment.  The  operator,  then  taking  both 
hooks  in  his  right  hand,  gradually  and  gently 
draws  down  the  cervix,  till  it  has  been  brought 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  external  parts ;  he 
next  passes  a  button-pointed  bistoury  behind 
the  diseased  portion  of  the  uterus,  (the  labia, 
&e.  being  held  asunder,)  and  removes  it.  A 
similar  operation  is  performed  in  cases  of  polypi, 
with  this  exception,  that,  in  place  of  the  oistou- 
ry,  a  large  and  strong  pair  of  curved  scissors  is 
used,  and  that  the  neck  of  the  polypus  is  in  gen- 
eral alone  divided.  The  cut  surface  of  the  uterus 
quickly  resumes  its  natural  position  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  hooks,  no  dressing  being  commonly 
applied  to  the  part ;  and  the  patient  being  put 
to  bed,  is  placed  on  a  strict  regimen  for  several 
days,  venesection  and  leeching  being  freely  em- 
ployed, not  only  to  remove,  but  even  to  prevent 
attacks  of  inflammation.  (M.  Lisfranc  usually 
bleeds  his  patients  at  La  Pitie  to  =  x.  or  =  xu. 
soon  after  the  operation,  the  effect  of  the  ex- 
cision being  considered  by  him,  particularly 
Avhere  there  has  been  preceding  menorrhagia,  as 
analogous  to  a  suppression  of  the  menses ;  re- 
peating the  bleeding,  leeching  the  sacral  region, 
and  using  emollient  fomentations  and  enemas  on 
the  least  occurrence  of  abdominal  tenderness. 
Such  treatment  is  generally  very  successful, 
although  it  is  not  uncommon  to  bleed  three 
or  four  times  from  the  arm,  besides  applying 
leeches.) 

After  the  simple  introduction  of  the  speculum, 
in  certain  cases  where  an  inflammatory  diathe- 
sis exists,  (more  particularly  in  young  persons, 
or  where  the  cervix,  in  addition  to  other  disease, 
appears  gorged  with  blood,)  care  is  to  be  taken 
to  throw  emollient  lotions,  or  those  containing 
the  chlorides  of  lime,  or  soda,  into  'he  vagina 
several  limes  daily,  by  means  of  a  syringe  ; 
and  the  wound,  if  tedious,  may  require  to  be 
touched  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  \yomen,  so 
treated,  are  usually  able  to  go  home  in  three  or 
four  weeks.  It  is  not  desirable  that  the  patient 
should  go  to  stool  soon  after  the  operation,  as 
the  effort  juight  detach  the  coagulum  from  the 
wound.  One  woman  is  alleged  to  have  become 
pregnant  fifteen  days  after  the  operation,  went  the 
usual  tinie',  and  was  delivered  in  three  quarters 
of  an  hour,  as  then'  was  no  cervix  uteri  to  resist 
the  passage'  of  the  infant.  "  When  we  consider 
(continues  Dr.  Brown)  the  hi^h  vascularity  and 
great  irrituhilily  of  the  utcruie  apparatus     it 
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-might  1)0  siijiposed  that  the  operation  just  de- 
scribed must  necessarily  be  of  an  extremely 
painfid  nature,  and  that  troublesome  hemorrhage 
would  always  occur.  But  no  such  consequences 
usually  ensue  ;  the  drawing  down  of  the  organ 
being  commonly  effected  by  very  slight  eiTorts  ; 
and,  as  to  pain,  the  patients  hardly  ever  appear 
to  experience  any.  The  bleeding  seldom  ex- 
ceeds one  or  two  ounces.  There  is  one  conse- 
quence, however,  which  usually  follows,  and 
which,  I  need  scarcely  observe^  requires  to  be 
energetically  treated  ;  I  mean  inflammation  of 
ihe  peritoneum.  Whether  this  arises  from  the 
division  of  the  portion  of  that  membrane  de- 
scending  between  the  rectum  and  uterus,  or  from 
-continuous  sympathy,  (as  Hunter  calls  it,)  or 
from  an  extension  ofthe  disease  from  the  paren- 
chymatous substance  to  the  membranous  cover- 
ing of  the  uterus,  is  not  easy  to  determine.  The 
.portion  of  the  cervix  removed  is  usually  that 
which  projects  into  the  vagina,  and  no  'more  ; 
and  it  will,  I  imagine,  be  conceded,  that  when 
we  consider  the  general  extensibility  of  the  or- 
gan, such  a  portion  of  it  may  be  sai'ely  excised 
without  implicating  the  important  membrane  in 
question ;  but  I  do  not  say  that,  on  occasions 
where  a  portion  of  the  body  has  been  removed 
with  the  cervix,  such  an  injur)*"  may  not  have 
been  done  ;  an  accident  which  the  practitioner 
should  do  his  utmost  to  avoid."  (See  Dr.  J. 
Br  own'' s  paper  in  Dub.  Journ.  of  Med.  Science, 
vol.  vi.  p.  22—27.) 

lu  1828,  M.  Lisfranc  had  performed  this  opera- 
tion on  thirty-six  individuals,  as  is  stated,  for 
cancer  uteri,  the  recognition  of  which  last  dec- 
laration as  a  positive  fact,  I  beg  to  observe,  is 
a  matter  of  great  importance  in  determining  the 
merits  of  the  operation.  Of  the  thirty-six  pa- 
tients thus  operated  upon,  ''  thirty  were  then 
well,  three  dead,  and  three  in  progress  of  recove- 
ry. One  female,  operated  on  some  years  before, 
had  since  become  pregnant,  and  recently  given 
birth  to  twins.  Lately,  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  the 
entire  uterus  has  been  removed  by  M.  Recamier  ; 
and,  in  September  last,  this  formidable  operation 
was  performed  at  La  Charite,  by  M.  Roux. 
The  patient  died  in  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
operation."  (Sec  Practical  Formulary  of  the 
Parisian  Hospitals,  by  F.  S.  Katier,  p.  17.)  Lan- 
genbeck's  extirpation  of  the  whole  uterus,  by 
cutting  through  nearly  the  whole  of  the  linea 
alba,  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  detail,  as  it 
is  a  proceeding  which  I  would  never  recommend 
to  be  imitated.  The  poor  woman  experienced 
the  same  fate  as  the  patient  of  M.  Recamier. 

Even  with  regard  to  the  excision  of  the  cervix 
uteri,  it  is  perfectly  manifest  to  me  that  many 
of  the  cases  in  which  it  was  performed  were  not 
truly  cancerous.  Doubts  may  be  entertained,  I 
thinK,  whether  the  enormous  tumour  removed  in 
the  very  first  instance  of  such  operation  by  Osi- 
ander,  was  really  a  cancerous  affection.  Several 
of  the  cases  operated  upon  in  Paris,  were  decided- 
ly not  of  this  character.  On  this  point  I  fully 
agree  with  Dr.  Brown,  an  eye-witness,  who  re- 
marks: "  While  I  admit  the  facility  with  which 
such  a  measure  may  be  accomplished,  I  must  be 
permitted  to  doubt  its  necessity  in  some  of  the 
cases  related.  The  second  and  third  were,  in 
nry  opinion,  such  affections  as  would  have  yield- 
ed to  common  local  and  constitutional  measures, 
and  wouldj  I  have  no  doubt,  have  been  so  treat- 
ed by  British  surgeons,  and  perhaps  by  a  few  of 
our  French  brethren."''  (See  Broim,  in  Dublin 
Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  vol.  vi.  p.  29 ;  and  M. 
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Ricord's  Obs.  upon  Ulcer  of  the  Cervix  literiy  la 
Journ.  Hebdomadaire.)  M.  Velpeau,  who  regards 
the  excision  of  the  cervix  uteri  as  an  operation 
so  completely  established  as  to  render  unneces- 
sary any  reply  to  the  arguments  used  against  its 
performance  by  Wenzel  and  Zang,  acknowledges 
that  the  difficiil,t  point  is  to  lay  down  precisely 
the  indications  for  it.  "  The  elongation  from 
simple  hypertrophy  of  the  neck,  being  rather  an 
infirmity  than  a  disease,  never  requires  it.  Ex- 
coriations, ulcers,  syphilitic  growths,  not  being 
of  an  incurable  nature,  are  none  of  them  cases 
for  it.  The  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to 
the  indurations  and  lumps,  free  from  pain, 
whether  attended  or  not  by  chronic  inflamma- 
tion, so  often  met  with  in  lemales  between  the 
ages  of  thirty  and  forty.  It  is  only,  then,  in 
well-marked  cancerous  disease,  that  the  opera- 
tion is  allowable ;  but  here  is  the  difficulty  of 
the  question.  In  truth,  so  long  as  cancer  is  free 
from  ulceration,  or  does  not  present  itself  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  vaguia,  in  the  form  of  a  more 
or  less  bloated  mass,  the  diagnosis  is  exceeding- 
ly difficult.  The  firmness,  or  natural  consistence 
of  the  cervix,  the  varieties  in  its  size,  protuber- 
ance, density,  and  form,  according  to  the  age 
and  different  conditions  in  which  the  female  may 
be,  demand,  in  the  first  instance,  great  ability, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  belief  in  afi'ections  of 
which  not  a  vestige  exists.  Then,  how  can  there 
be  any  certainty  of  a  lesion  so  deeply  situated 
in  the  midst  of  so  condensed  a  texture,  and  com- 
posed of  elements  so  changeable  ?  This  is  not 
all :  when  the  existence  of  cancer  is  incontesta- 
ble, its  limits  must  still  be  ascertained.  On  this 
point,  doubts  are  seldom  quite  removed,  till  the 
disease  is  far  Advanced  ;  and  scarcely  ever  can 
a  guarantee  be  given  that  the  cervix  is  the  only 
part  diseased,  and  the  body  of  the  uterus  not 
yet  attacked."  However,  encouraged  by  the 
fact,  that  the  cancer  of  the  uterus  continues 
longer  than  that  of  other  parts,  without  extend- 
ing to  the  rest  of  the  system,  M.  Velpeau  would 
not  absolutely  renounce  the  operation.  ''  It  is 
better  (says  he)  to  try  it  than  abandon  the 
woman  to  a  certain  death,  whenever  the  disease 
leaves  a  hope  that  the  whole  of  it  may  be  re- 
moved." (See  Nouv.  Elem.  de  Med.  Oper.,  t.  iii. 
p.  616.) 

In  one  instance.  Dr.  Brown,  in  the  attempt  to 
remove  the  cervix  uteri,  tried  to  draw  down  the 
latter  part :  "  For  this  purpose,  (says  he,)  Boi- 
vin's  speculum  having  been  introduced,  its  blades 
were  divaricated  and  held  by  an  assistant  ;  the 
hooked  forceps  were  then  "passed  through  the 
tube,  and  fixed  on  each  side  of  the  cervix.  Gen- 
tle traction  was  next  exercised  (the  speculum 
having  been  withdrawn)  upon  the  two  forceps, 
which  seemed  to  produce  more  uneasiness  than 
is  usual,  till  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ex- 
crescence appeared  within  the  blades.  It  was 
now  found  tliat  the  excrescence  had  been  toru 
ofl'  from  the  cervix,  and  remained  attached  only 
by  a  portion  of  the  lining  membrane :  this  was 
divided  by  a  blunt  bistoury  passed  cautiously  on 
the  finger,  and  the  tumour  removed.  Attempts 
were  next  made  to  fix  the  hooks  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  uterus,  in  order  to  remove  the  dis- 
eased surface  from  which  the  new  growth  had 
originated  ;  but  the  instruments  uniformly  sepa- 
rated, from  the  parts  being  imusually  soft.  One 
of  the  forceps  was  at  length  passed  into  the  os 
uteri,  with  a  view  to  fix  it  there,  when  a  discharge 
of  thick  pus,  to  the  amount  of  about  one  ounce 
flowed  ;  and.  on  passing  up  the  finger,  the  into 
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rior  of  the  uterus  appeared  so  unequal,  (iliough 
not  of  stony  hardness,)  that  further  attempts  to 
excise  the  cervix  were  considered  unadvisable. 
The  vagina  was  therefore  washed  rtut  with  cold 
water,  and  cold  compresses  applied  ;  about  two 
ounces  of  blood  were  lost.  The  uterus  did  not 
appear  much  enlarged."  This  woman  recover- 
ed, and  became  free  from  all  her  previous  ail- 
ments. The  inferences  deduced  from  this  case 
by  Dr.  Brown  are:  1.  "  That  it  may  not  be  al- 
ways jjracticable  to  excise  the  cervix  uteri,  or 
even  to  draw  it  down  for  that  purpose.  2.  That 
abscess  of  the  uterine  cavity  may  exist  as  a  la- 
tent malady,  without  any  decisive  symptom  to 
denote  its  presence.  3.  Tliat  very  great  relief, 
almost  amounting  to  a  cure,  ma}^  be  afforded  by 
the  evacuation  of  such  purulent  depositions.' 
(Op.  et.  vol.  cit.,  p.  37.)  The  original  disease 
appears  to  Dr.  Brown  to  have  been  chronic  hi- 
flammaiion  of  the  cervix,  ending  in  the  forma- 
tion of  pus  within  the  cavity  of  the  organ,  and 
accidentally  complicated  by  the  existence  of  a 
small  excrescence.  The  absence  of  hardness 
and  lancinating  pain,  he  says,  denotes  that  it 
was  not  cancer.  The  whole  history  of  this  case 
and  its  result  confirm  this  view ;  and  of  course 
the  case  is  another  example  in  which  the 
excision  of  the  cervix  uteri  was  not  neces- 
sary. 

Instead  of  the  excision  of  the  cervix  uteri  for 
cancerous  disease,  M.  Bayle  advocated  the  ap- 
plication of  caustic  ;  and  his  advice  was  founded 
upon  the  fact  shown  by  pathological  anatomy, 
that,  in  the  early  stage  of  malignant  ulceration  of 
this  part,  the  texture  of  the  uterus  is  healthy  at 
the  distance  of  two  or  three  lines  from  the  ulcer- 
ated surface.  The  patient  having  been  placed  in 
the  right  position,  and  the  speculum  introduced, 
the  cancer  is  to  be  cleansed  with  dossils  of  char- 
pie,  introduced  by  means  of  a  long  pair  of  for- 
ceps. If  the  surface  is  irregular,  or  the  seat  of 
fungous  granulations,  they  are  to  be  removed 
with  curved  scissors,  or  a  sharp  edged  kind  of 
scoop,  (Dupuytren.)  In  this  manner,  indeed,  such 
growths  may  be  removed,  not  only  from  the 
cervix,  but  from  the  interior  of  the  uterus.  Af- 
ter the  ulcer  has  been  cleaned,  a  roll  of  charpie 
is  placed  below  the  speculum,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  vagina  from  the  action  of  the  caustic. 
Then  the  caustic  is  applied,  either  the  arsenical 
paste,  (Bayle,)  or  the  pure  potash,  scraped  to  a 
point,  and  fixed  in  a  porte-crayon ;  or  the  acid 
nitrate  of  mercury,  with  whicli  lint  is  wetted 
and  conveyed  Avith  forceps  to  the  ulcer.  The 
application  is  continued  for  one  minute;  then 
copious  injections  of  tepid  water  are  employed 
for  the  removal  of  the  uncombined  particles  of 
caustic  ;  the  charpie  and  speculum  are  with- 
drawn, and  the  patient  put  into  a  warm  bath. 
Jn  about  four  or  six  days,  the  application  is  to 
be  repeated ;  and,  if  no  lU  consequences  foUow, 
it  is  to  be  continued  at  short  intervals,  but  more 
and  more  lightly  each  time,  in  proportion  as  the 
cure  advances.  (Lisfranc ;  also  Malgaigne, 
Man.  de  Med.,  p.  745,  cd.  2.)— C] 

[UTERUS,  POLYPI  OF.  The  fact  alluded 
to  by  Cooper,  that  polypus  uteri  has  not  the 
same  tendency  to  return,  when  partially  extir- 
pated, that  polypus  nasi  has  ;  in  fact,  that  par- 
tial extirpation,  whether  by  the  knife  or  lis;a- 
ture,  is  always  followed  by  death  of  the  portion 
Teciuning  attached  to  the  uteras,  is  very  well 


illustrated  by  a  preparation  in  the  Obstetrical  Mu» 
seum  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
New  York.  The  tumour  was  removed  from  the 
uterus  of  a  lady,  who  had  for  three  years  suffered 
under  the  symptoms  of  polypus.  The  ligature, 
was  applied  by  Dr.  Delafield,  late  Professor  of 
Obstetrics  in  this  college.  The  second  day  after 
the  operation,  on  attempting  to  tighten  the  liga- 
ture, It  broke,  and  the  canula  came  away.  Seven 
days  after  this  the  tumour  was  seized  with  a 
pair  of  strong  lithotomy  forceps,  and,  after  slight 
rotation,  was  brought  away.  On  examination, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  tumour  had  not  part- 
ed  at  the  point  where  the  ligature  was  applied, 
but  that  it  had  peeled  off  from  the  uterine  mu- 
cous m^brane  about  an  inch  higher  up.  The 
preparation  now  presents  the  body  of  the  tu- 
mour, the  neck  strangulated  by  the  application 
of  the  ligature,  and  above,  an  expansion  ter- 
minated by  a  smooth  surface,  about  the  size  of 
a  cent,  where  the  polj^pus  was  attached  to  the 
fundus  uteri.  This  fact  suggests  the  probability, 
that  polypi  of  the  uterus,  like  those  of  the  heart, 
may  at  first  be  formed  of  detached  coagula, 
which  afterv/ards  becoming  organized,  unite  to 
th^  uterine  parietes  by  simple  adhesion.  This 
hypothesis  wiU  account  fo*r  the  fact  of  their 
destruction  by  ligature  upon  any  part  of  their 
structure,  and  their  subsequent  separation  from: 
the  uterine  wall,  and  coming  away  entire. 

Professor  Francis,  of  New  York,  inclines  to 
an  opinion  similar  to  that  of  Professor  Cooper, 
and  is  strengthened  in  this  belief,  from  facts  as- 
sociated with  a  case  of  polypus  at  the  fundus, 
which  having  been  partially  removed,  preg- 
nancy  occurred  subsequently,  and  no  annoyance 
followed.  There  is  no  evidence  of  polypus  at 
present  existing,  and  the  uterine  functions  are 
sustained  with  their  wonted  regularity. 

Ample  experience,  according  to  Dr.  Francis, 
of  Nev.'  York,  justifies  the  use  of  iodine,  both 
internally  and  externally,  in  a  large  class  of 
uterine  affections.  No  remedy,  according  to 
Dr.  Francis,  exerts  a  more  general  and  salutary- 
influence  on  this  great  viscus  of  the  female 
economy.  In  cases  of  sterility  or  barrenness, 
its  importance  has  been  demonstrated  in  many 
instances  ;  irregularities,  arising  from  difficult; 
menstruation,  and  the  non-appearance  of  the 
monthly  lustrum,  have  been  overcome  ;  in  short, 
the  hydriodate  of  potash,  among  other  forms 
of  iodine,  is  ever  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  embar- 
rassing cases  of  this  nature.  See  also  Francis's 
third  edition  of  Denman's  Midwifery.— Reese.} 

[UVULA.  The  excision  of  the  uvula,  or  a 
part  of  it,  when  elongated,  is  often  necessary  ia 
cases  of  obstinate  cough.  It  can  often  be  ac- 
complished with  the  scissors,  but  Dr.  Physick 
constructed  an  instrument  for  truncating  the 
uvula,  on  the  same  principle  as  that  which  he 
subsequently  improved  for  excising  the  tonsils. 
The  removal  of  the  uvula  has  often  been  per- 
formed for  stammering,  when  the  impediment 
is  ascribed  to  a  narrowness  of  the  passage,  from 
the  pharynx  to  the  mouth,  and  in  such  cases  the. 
tonsils  are  often  excised.  Dr.  Physlck's  paper 
on  the  subject  is  in  the  Amcr.  Journal,  for  1827- 
Excision,  both  of  the  uvula  and  tonsils,  has  long 
been  known  to  be  uscfid  in  certain  cases  ot 
deafness.  Mr.  Brain,  a  surgeon,  of  Manches- 
ter,  has  divided  also  the  frcnum  cpiglottidis.— 
Reksk]  ^^^ 
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[VAGINA.  Dr.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnatij  has 
iWice  succeeded,  by  dissection,  in  separating 
the  walls  of  the  vagina,  whicli  had  adhered 
throughout  their  entire  length.  In  each  case, 
the  adhesion  was  of  four  years  standing. — 
Reese.] 

[VARICOCELE.  In  this  disease  may  be 
felt,  in  the  course  of  the  spermatic  cord,  an  ir- 
regular swelling,  consisting  of  several  enlarged 
vessels,  which  swelling  has  a  pyramid^  shape, 
with  tlie  broad  part  towards  the  testicle,  and 
the  narrow  part  towards  the  abdominal  ring. 
When  the  patient  lies  on  his  back,  the  tumour 
diminishes,  or  disappears  altogether,  because 
this  posture  promotes  the  return  of  the  venous 
blood  ;  but  wlien  the  patient  stands  up  it  reap- 
pears, because  the  column  of  blood  in  the 
spermatic  vein  has  then  to  ascend  against  its 
gravity.  Moderate  pressure  with  the  hand  will 
make  the  tumour  disappear,  not  all  at  once,  but 
gradually ;  and,  when  the  pressure  is  taken 
away,  the  swelling  reappears  ;  not  suddenly, 
but  in  a  slow  and  gradual  manner. 

The  spermatic  veins,  (M.  Velpeau  observes,) 
which  are  tortuous,  undulating,  very  large,  and 
to  the  number  of  two.  tiiree,  four,  or  even  more, 
are  readily  distuiguisnable  down  to  the  epididy- 
mis, and  usually  placed  in  front  and  at  the  sides 
of  the  other  vessels.  Long,  soft,  destitute  of 
valves,  continually  dragged  by  the  weight  of 
the  testicle,  enveloped  in  loose  cellular  tissue, 
exposed  to  compression  in  the  inguinal  canal  in 
consequence  of  the  double  bend  which  they 
make,  and  being  also  equally  pressed  upon  in 
the  iliac  fossa  in  front  of  the  muscles,  by  the 
end  of  the  ileum,  or  the  coecum,  on  the  right, 
and  by  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  on  the 
left,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  spermatic  veins 
should  frequently  be  the  seat  of  varicose  dila- 
tation, and  that  a  varicocele  should  become 
sometimes  very  large.  The  kind  of  knotty  chain, 
which  they  then  form,  gradually  enlarges  as 
they  approach  the  testicle,  because  their  branches 
increase  in  number  in  proportion  as  they  come 
nearer  to  the  lower  encl  ot  the  cord.  This  fact 
proves,  that  in  order  to  obliterate  them  by  in- 
cision or  ligature,  as  anciently  practised,  (Paul. 
jEgin.  Sprengel,  t.  vii.,)  and  in  modern  times 
successfully  by  Delpech,  they  should  be  exposed 
as  high  as  possible.  (See  Alf.  Velpeau,  Anat. 
Chir.y  p.  199,  t.  ii.  8vo,  Paris,  1838.) 

Mr.  Mayo  joins  J.  L.  Petit,  Callisen,  and 
Richerand,  in  stating  that  it  is  more  frequent  on 
the  left  side  than  the  right,  "  owing  to  the  po- 
sition of  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  over 
the  left  spermatic  veins.  For  the  same  reason 
(he  adds)  it  is  often  benefited  by  purging." 
(Outlines  of  Human  Pathology,  p.  562.)  M. 
Blandin  also  specifies,  as  one  cause  of  varico- 
cele, the  pressure  of  the  large  intestine  on  tlie 
spermatic  veins.  (See  Dirt,  de  Med.  et  de  Chi?: 
Prof.,  vol.  XV.  p.  562.)  The  circumstances  of 
the  spermatic  vems  having  no  valves,  a  long 
course,  and  but  feeble  coats,  and  the  blood  in 
them  having  to  ascend  against  its  own  weiglit 
in  the  erect  posture  of  the  body,  must  all  give  a 
tendency  to  a  varicose  afiection  of  its  lower 
branches.  It  is  sometimes  alleged,  that  even  in 
persons  who  are  not  habitually  costive,  the  left 
spermatic  veins  are  naturally  more  tortuous  and 
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capacious  than  the  right.  Cruveilhier  also  takes 
into  the  account  the  generally  larger  size  and- 
lower  situation  of  the  left  testicle,  as  possibly 
concerned.  {Blandin,  vol.  cit.,  p.  564.)  Persons 
who  ride  much  are  very  liable  to  the  disease, 
and  so  are  residents  in  warm  climates. 

In  general,  nothing  more  is  required  than  the 
suspensory  bandage,  cold  applications,  purga- 
tives, and  sometimes  leeches,  to  remove  any  tem- 
porary uneasiness  or  pain  resulting  from  vari- 
cocele ;  and  then  the  disease  remains  station- 
ary, the  patient  merely  wearing  the  suspensory 
bandage,  without  which  the  uneasiness  mostly 
soon  returns.  Patients  with  varicocele  should 
also  have  recourse  to  cold  bathing,  and  avoid 
costiveness  ;  which  precautions,  if  not  adequate 
to  effect  a  radical  cure,  will  generally  keep  the 
disease  from  making  progress  and  becoming 
troublesome. 

Gooch  and  other  writers  relate  cases,  in  which 
the  pain  was  so  intolerable  and  incurable,  that 
castration  was  the  only  means  of  rehef.  Put- 
ting castration  out  of  the  question,  let  us  briefly 
inquire  what  expedients  have  been  tried  when 
the  disease  is  productive  of  unsually  severe  pain, 
and  resists  ordinary  treatment.  Some  prac- 
titioners, on  the  authority  of  Celsus,  have  cut 
down  upon  the  varicose  veins  and  put  a  ligature 
round  them.  In  one  instance,  Sir  Everard 
Home,  like  Paul  Cumano,  at  Trieste,  performed 
such  an  operation  in  St.  George's  Hospital. 
"  In  this  case,  venous  inflammation  took  place, 
attended  with  so  much  constitutional  disturb- 
ance, that  the  patient  nearly  died."  {Sir  Ben- 
jamin Brodie,  in  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  xiii.  p. 
379.)  At  the  present  day,  this  use  of  the  liga- 
ture is  abandoned ;  for  if  not  followed  by  a  dan- 
gerous or  fatal  attack  of  phlebitis,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  so  by  atrophy  of  the  testicle. 

J.  L.  Petit  in  several  instances  cut  away  the 
clusters  of  varicous  spermatic  veins,  as  is  stated, 
with  such  success  that,  in  one  instance,  where 
the  varicocele  had  been  as  large  as  a  child's 
head  previously  to  the  operation,  the  function 
of  the  testicle,  which  iiad  been  in  a  weakened 
state,  was  strengthened  by  this  proceeding. 
More  generally,  however,  atrophy,  or  some- 
times even  suppuration  of  the  testis,  might  be  a 
consequence  ot  the  ligature  or  excision  of  the 
veins.  It  appears  that  the  latter  was  what  hap- 
pened to  the  patient  operated  upon  by  Delpecn, 
and  by  whom  this  distinguished  surgeon  was  as- 
sassinated out  of  revenge.  (See  Blandin,  Open, 
vol.  cit.,  p.  o6S.) 

In  the  hone  of  avoiding  both  phlebitis  and 
atrophy  of  ilie  testicle,  M.  Davot  recommended 
passing  under  tiie  vein,  tlirough  the  integu- 
ments, a  pin,  over  which  a  thread  was  twisted  so 
as  to  make  pressure.  With  the  same  view  M. 
Breschet  proposed  obliterating  the  vein  by  pinch- 
ing it  up  together  with  the  skin,  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  compressing  forceps.  Another  practice 
is  that  of  Dr.  Fricke,  which  consists  in  passing 
a  seton,  of  three  or  four  threads,  through  the 
bundle  of  varicous  veins.  In  a  case  of  varico- 
cele of  such  severity  as  to  require  an  operation, 
Mr.  Mayo  would  be  disposed  to  recommend  the 
application  of  potassa  fusa  to  the  plexus  of 
veins,  having  first  exposed  them  by  dividing  the 
skin.     (Outlines  of  Human  Pathology,  p.  562.) 
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The  practice  advised  by  Breschet  or  Fricke 
has  the  recommendation  of  simplicity  and 
mildness.  But  I  believe  the  necessity  for  any 
operation  is  very  rare.  In  one  case,  where  the 
pain  was  excessive,  and  supposed  to  arise  from 
pressure  of  the  varix  on  some  nervous  filament, 
bir  Benjamin  Brodie  divided  the  skin,  and  then 
cut  through  tlie  varix  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 
•'  A  little  bleeding  took  place,  but  none  of  any 
consequence  ;  pressure  for  a  few  minutes  stopped 
it.  The  wound  healed ;  no  inconvenience  fol- 
lowed the  operation,  and  the  patient  was  entire- 
ly relieved  of  tlie  pain  he  suifercd  previously." 
(See  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  379.)  In 
another  case  of  bad  varicocele,  in  a  boy,  the 
same  gentleman  applied  a  blister  over  the  tu- 
mour, and  kept  it  open,  and  the  varicocele  and 
the  pain  were  considerably  lessened  by  it. 

"  Breschet's  plan  of  pinching  the  veins,  whether 
of  the  cord  or  of  the  extremities,  by  forceps  con- 
structed for  tiie  purpose,  has  frequently  answer- 
ed, and  has  not  often  been  followed  by  the  se- 
vere and  dangerous  symptoms  of  phlebitis. 
The  parts  included  in  the  forceps,  not  excepting 
<iven  the  vein  itself,  having  sloughedj  the  ulcer 
heals.  M.  Sanson  has  constructed  torceps  for 
the  same  purpose,  with  blades  so  broad,  that 
he  keeps  the  sides  of  the  veins  in  contact  for 
the  extent  of  nearly  an  incli.  It  is  said  to  be 
not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  vein  should  be 
included  between  the  blades  of  the  instrument, 
nor  that  adhesive  inflammation  should  arise.  It 
is  sufficient  that  the  vein  be  compressed,  so  as 
to  stop  tlie  course  of  the  blood  when  a  clot 
forms,  which  is  subsequently  absorbed,  leading 
to  obliteration  of  the  cavity  of  the  vessel." — 
(J.  C.  Crosse.) 

The  passing  of  needles  through  the  varicous 
vein,  after  the  ingenious  manner  first  practised 
by  Mr.  Benjamin  Phillips,  for  the  obliteration 
of  arteries,  lias  been  recently  tried  by  Lalle- 
mant,  Davat,  and  Velpeau.  The  last  has  also 
passed  needles  beneath  the  vein,  and  twisted  a 
ligature  circularly,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  fig. 
8,  under  the  projecting  ends  of  each  needle,  so 
as  to  comjpress  the  vein.  Mr.  Crosse  has  like- 
"wise  tried  this  plan,  and,  although  there  was 
suppuration  in  the  cellular  substance,  neither 
general  fever  nor  phlebitis  arose,  the  patient 
being  quickly  cured  of  a  troublesome  ulcer,  and 
the  dilated  veui  restored,  or  obliterated.  In 
University  College  Hospital,  Mr.  Liston  foUows 
the  same  practice,  with  the  improvement  of 
withdrawing  tlie  pins  at  the  end  of  about  forty- 
eight  hours,  whereby  the  sloughing  and  ulcera- 
tion, produced  by  the  pins  being  left  to  make 
their  way  out,  as  exemplified  in  the  method 
adopted  by  the  above  mentioned  practitioners, 
are  completely  avoided.  I  consider  this  prac- 
lice,  as  modified  by  Mr.  Liston,  to  be,  upon  the 
whole,  one  of  the  best  and  safest  plans  for  the 
obliteration  of  the  channel  of  a  vein. 

Mr.  Wormald  has  lately  mentioned  some 
cases  in  which  painful  varicoceles  were  relieved 
by  means  of  a  ring,  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
made  of  soft  silver  wire,  of  a  suitable  thick- 
nses,  padded,  and  covered  with  wash  leather. 
"  Through  this  (says  he)  I  drew  the  lower  part 
of  the  scrotum^  whilst  the  patient  was  in  the  re- 
cumbent position,  and  the  veins  comparatively 
empty.  I  then  pressed  the  sides  of  tne  instru- 
ment together  with  sufficient  force  to  prevent 
the  scrotum  escaping.  The  use  of  this  instru- 
ment, every  morning  before  the  patient  rose 
from  Ills  bed,  enabled  him  to  walk  nineteen 


miles  on  the  third  day  after  its  application ;  and 
although  he  has  for  six  years  worn  an  instrument 
of  this  description,  he  has  never  experienced 
the  least  inconvenience."  (Med.  Gaz.,  April, 
1838.  J.  A.  Murray,  de  Cirsocele,  Upsal,  1784. 
Pott  on  Hydrocele,  fyc.  Richter  in  Nov.  Comrnent. 
Goett.  No.  iv.  and  in  Ohs.  Chir.  fasc.  ii.  p.  22. 
Gooch,  Chir.  Works.  Most,  Diss,  de  Cirsocele, 
Halae,  1796.)— C] 

[Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  of  Boston,  has  been  eminent- 
ly successful  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 
In  one  case,  he  employed  only  a  temporary  liga- 
ture ;  in  ten  cases,  he  used  pins  with  the  ligature  ; 
and  in  nineteen  cases,  he  performed  excision ;  and 
in  all  these  cases  cured  the  disease. 

Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren,  of  Boston,  has  operated 
on  fifteen  cases  with  the  same  success ;  in  three, 
he  excised  the  veins  ;  in  four,  he  used  the  liga- 
ture ;  in  six,  he  employed  the  pins  ;  and  in  two 
cases,  he  adopted  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  plan,  by 
excision  from  the  scrotum. 

Dr.  Geo.  W.  Norris,  of  Philadelphia,  reports 
in  the  Amer.  Journal  and  Med.  Examiner,  for 
1838,  cases  of  cirsocele  and  varicose  veins,  upon 
which  he  operated  with  success,  by  the  method 
of  Davat. 

Dr.  N.  R.  Smith  has  invented  a  new  method 
of  excising  a  portion  of  the  scrotum,  on  Sir  A. 
Cooper's  plan  of  treating  varicocele,  and  which 
has  very  great  advantages.  He  emploj'-s  two 
flat  semicircular  blocks  of  wood,  perforated 
near  their  round  edge,  for  the  passage  of  the 
needles,  and  for  applying  the  ligatures  ;  fissures 
are  left  upon  the  edges  of  the  blocks,  so  that 
the  sutures  may  be  all  tied  immediately  after 
the  excision,  and  before  removing  the  blocks. 
His  success  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  superior- 
ity of  his  mode  of  operating. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Hamilton,  of  Rochester,  has  a  paper 
in  the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  for  Octo- 
ber, 1841,  in  which  he  criticises  all  the  various 
modes  of  operating  for  the  radical  cure  of  vari- 
cocele, and  reports  two  cases,  in  which  he  di- 
vided the  cord,  ligated  the  vessels,  and  removed 
the  testis  on  the  aflfected  side.  In  both  cases, 
virility  remained  as  perfect  as  ever.  Dr.  H. 
thinks  that  castration  is,  in  many  cases,  prefer- 
able to  any  other  mode  of  operating  for  varico- 
cele, and  that  the  diseased  testis  being  removed, 
there  is  less  danger  of  the  loss  of  virility  by  the 
destruction  of  the  other  testis,  than  if  the  gland 
of  the  other  side  remain  and  perish,  as  it  does 
under  the  other  modes  of  cure. — Reese.] 

[VEINS,  DISEASES  OF.  It  was  not  till  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century  that  any  other 
disease  of  the  veins  than  varices,  or  varicous  en- 
largements of  them,  received  particular  atten- 
tion. At  that  period  John  Hunter  noticed  the 
fact  of  the  veins  in  horses  being  sometimes 
found  to  be  reddened,  thickened,  and  filled  with 
pus.  {Trans,  of  a  Soc.  for  the  Improvement  of 
Med.  Knowledge,  1793.)  The  obser\  \tions  which 
he  also  made  on  the  local  and  constitutional  ef- 
fects of  the  inflammation  of  tlie  veins  in  the 
human  subject,  drew  considerable  attention  to 
the  disease,  on  which  a  great  deal  of  interest- 
intj  pathological  and  practical  information  now 
exists. 

In  some  points,  the  diseases  of  vems  resemble 
those  of  arteries  ;  but.  in  others,  they  differ  from 
them.  Thus,  as  Anclral  remarks,  in  tlie  veins 
no  morbid  state  is  observed,  correspondui^, 
strictly  speaking,  to  aneurism  ;  because  their 
coats  all  yield  (-(pially  to  any  pressure  to  which 
they  mayue  suiyccted  ;  whereas,  in  the  arteries 
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jt  IS  only  the  external  coat  wliich  is  capable  of 
yielding  in  this  way.  (^Precis  d'Anat.  Pathol. ^ 
t.  ii.  p.  392.)  The  veins  are  rarely  the  seat  of 
calcareous  concretions,  whicli  are  very  common 
in  the  arteries  ;  organized  coagulated  blood  is 
more  frequently  met  with  in  the  former  than 
the  latter  ;  and  the  same  remark  is  made  by  M. 
AndrzJ  with  respect  to  pus,  "  When  pus  is  met 
with  in  arteries,  (says  he,)  it  must  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  be  looked  upon  as  having  had  its 
source  in  these  vessels  ;  but  when  met  with  in 
veins,  it  may  either  have  been  produced  in  them, 
or  have  been  introduced  by  absorption."  (P. 
93.) 

When  the  inflammation  of  veins  is  not  very 
extensive,  its  symptoms  are  the  same  as  those 
of  local  inflammation  in  general ;  but  when  the 
inflammation  extends  into  the  principal  venous 
trunks,  and  pus  is  secreted  into  the  vessel,  it  is 
accompanied  with  a  high  degree  of  constitution- 
al irritation,  and  with  symptoms  which  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  those  of  typhus  fever. — 
{On  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Fern*,  p.  511, 
512.) 

Inflammation  frequently  produces  a  thicken- 
ing of  the  coats  of  the  veins,  as  well  as  adhesion 
of  their  sides  and  obliteration  of  their  cavities. 
Indeed,  in  some  instances,  tliese  vessels  have 
been  found  to  resemble  arteries  in  the  thiclcness 
of  their  coats,  and  in  retaining  a  circular  form 
when  cut  across.     {Hodgson,  Op.  cit.,  p.  513.) 

Ulceration  sometimes  extends  to  the  coats  of 
veins,  and  by  exposing  their  cavities  gives  rise  to 
hemorrhage.  In  certain  examples,  it  commences 
in  the  membranous  lining,  and  destroys  the  other 
coats.  In  general,  however,  the  adhesive  in- 
flammation precedes  the  ulcerative,  and  by  ob- 
literating the  cavities  of  these  vessels,  prevents 
the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage.  When  sphace- 
lation takes  place  in  the  vicinity  of  veins,  their 
cavities,  like  those  of  arteries  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, are  filled  with  extensive  plugs  of 
coagulum,  which  prevent  hemorrhage  upon  the 
separation  of  the  mortified  part. 

Veins  are  sometimes  ruptured  without  any  pre- 
vious morbid  alteration  in  their  structure,  and 
the  accident  may  be  induced  by  muscular  ex- 
ertions, external  violence,  the  sudden  eflects  of 
the  cold  bath,  &c. 

Although  a  deposition  of  calcareous  matter 
almost  invariably  takes  jDlace  in  the  arteries  of 
persons  advanced  in  life,  it  is  an  extremely  rare 
occurrence  in  the  coats  of  veins. 

Loose  calculi  have  been  found  in  the  cavities 
of  veins  ;  and  tumours  sometimes  grow  from 
their  lining.  In  a  case  of  scirrhous  pylorus,  Mr. 
Hodgson  found  a  tumour,  larger  than  a  hazel- 
mit,  growing  from  the  lining  of  the  splenic  vein, 
and  resembling,  in  its  appearance  and  consist- 
ence, the  disease  which  existed  at  the  pylorus. 
-(P.  524.) 

The  venous,  like  the  arterial  system,  appears 
to  be  capable  of  carrying  on  a  collateral  circu- 
lation, when  any  part  of  it  is  impervious.  Even 
after  the  obliteration  of  the  vena  cava  inferior, 
the  blood  has  been  known  to  be  conveyed  witli 
facility  to  the  heart  tlirough  the  lumoar  veins 
and  vena  azygos.  In  the  case  recorded  by  Dr. 
BaiUie,  (Trans,  for  the  Improvement  of  Med. and 
Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  i.  p.  127,)  the  vena  cava 
was  obliterated  at  the  point  where  the  ren(Z  cavce 
hepatica  opened  into  it,  so  that  not  only  the 
blood  from  the  lower  extremities,  but  also  that 
from  the  liver,  must  have  passed  through  colla- 
teral channels  to  tlie  heart. 
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To  inflammation  of  veins,  M.  Breschet  first 
applied  the  very  appropriate  name  of  phlebitis, 
which,  as  M.  Cruveilhier  remarks,  belongs  both 
to  medicine  and  surgery  ;  there  being  a  trauma- 
tic  phlebitis  and  a  spontaneous  phlebitis,  independ- 
ent  of  any  previous  local  injury.  In  France,  he 
believes  he  has  ascertained,  that  the  greater 
number  of  individuals  who  die  in  consequence 
of  wounds  and  surgical  operations,  perish  from 
phlebitis.  (See  Lict.de  Med.  et  de  Chir.  Prat.,  t. 
xii.  p.  638,  and  ATiat.  Pathol.)  In  this  metropo- 
lis, we  find  that  a  certain  proportion  of  persons 
so  circumstanced  are  thus  destroyed,  but  not  to 
the  same  extent  as  seems  from  M.  Cniveilhier's 
account  to  happen  at  Paris. 

Another  division  of  phlebitis,  adopted  by  this 
eminent  pathologist,  is,  first— into  phlebitis  of 
free  veins  ;  secondly,  phlebitis  of  veins  contained 
in  the  substance  of  organs  ;  and,  thirdly,  capillary 
phlebitis.  It  is  also  distinguished  into  adhesive 
phlebitis,  where  merely  fibrine,  or  coagulable 
lymph,  is  effused  within  the  vessel ;  and  sup- 
purative phlebitis,  where  pus  is  formed  ;  the  latter 
difference  being  decidedly  the  most  important  in 
relation  to  the  severity  and  danger  of  the  affec- 
tion. 

The  first  effect  of  every  pldebitis  is  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood,  which  becomes  adherent  to 
the  inner  coat  of  the  vessel.  Such  coagulation 
is  observed,  both  in  traumatic  and  in  spontaneous 
phlebitis ;  and  it  constantly  took  place  in  the  ex- 
jierimcnts  which  Professor  Cruveilhier  made  in 
living  animals,  whether  by  the  introduction  of 
a  slender  stick,  or  of  a  stimulating  injection  into 
the  veins.  In  consequence  of  the  interruption  of 
the  venous  circulation  in  the  inflamed  vessel,  the 
blood  in  it  becomes  stagnant,  and,  unless  the 
collateral  veins  suffice  for  the  circulation,  there 
is  an  effusion  of  serum  in  the  neighbouring  parts. 
The  painful  ccdema,  the  phlegmasia  alba  dolens, 
of  puerperal  women,  as  well  as  that  which  fol- 
lows phlebotomy,  or  under  any  other  circum- 
stances, may  be  considered,  says  M.  Cruveilhier, 
as  a  characteristic  mark  of  phlebitis,  and  it  is 
generally  proportionate  to  the  interruption  of  tha 
venous  circulation  of  which  it  is  the  consequence. 
But,  besides  oedema,  external  phlebitis  is  accom- 
panied witli  a  hard,  painful,  and  circumscribed 
cord,  which  runs  precisely  in  the  course  of  the 
vein.  Inflammation  of  the  lymphatics  is  readily 
known  from  phlebitis,  by  the  minute  size  of  the 
painful  cord  j  its  more  superficial  situation ;  the 
numerous  small  knots,  which  are  perceptible  in 
it ;  the  rose-coloured  redness  of  the  skin  in  the 
course  of  such  cord  ;  and  other  particular  cir- 
cumstances depending  upon  inflammation  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels.  But,  with  respect  to  the 
diagnostic  differences,  between  inflammation  of 
deep-seated  veins,  and  tliat  of  deep-seated  lym- 
phatics, M.  Cruveilhier  is  of  opmion,  that  tnej 
have  not  yet  been  determined. 

The  greater  number  of  examples  of  phlebitis., 
even  when  abandoned  to  themselves,  do  no  ex- 
ceed the  degree  of  inflammation  which  has,  for 
its  residts,  tlie  coagulation  of  the  blood  with  ad- 
hesion of  the  clot  to  the  vessel,  and  which  M. 
Cruveilhier  terms  adhesive  phlebitis.  Now  (says 
he)  this  adhesive  phlebitis  is  as  frequent  as  so- 
lutions of  continuity  in  the  veins :  there  is  no 
childbirth  without  adhesive  plilebitis  in  the  ute- 
rine veins,  corresponding  to  the  placenta  ;  no 
amputation,  no  wound,  no  ligature  of  the  um- 
bilical cord,  without  adhesive  phlebitis  in  the 
divided  veins.     (Cruveilhier,  Op.  et  vol.  cit.) 

The  adhesive  form  of  phlebitis  cannot  be  ro 
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gardcd  as  a  very  serious  disease.  The  eflects 
whicli  follow  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  do 
not  extend  beyond  the  affected  vein.  The  blood 
gradually  becomes  deprived,  first,  of  the  serum 
which  it  may  contain,  and,  secondly,  of  the 
colouring  matter,  the  remaining  fibrine  either 
becoming  organized  or  absorbed,  and,  in  both 
cases,  the  veins  being  rendered  impervious.  In 
other  instances,  as  M.  Cruveilhier  observes,  sev- 
eral facts  and  experiments  tend  to  prove,  that 
a  passage  for  the  blood  may  be  formed  through 
the  coagulum,  so  that  the  vessel  that  has  been 
the  seat  of  phlebitis  may,  after  a  time,  be  re- 
stored to  its  function  in  tne  circulation. 

The  formation  of  compact  adherent  clots,  con- 
stituting adhesive  phlebitis,  is  described  by  Cru- 
veilhier as  productive  of  no  inconveniences  ;  the 
individual  being  even  unconscious  of  its  existence, 
except  when  it  occupies  a  certain  extent,  and 
causes  more  or  less  interruption  of  the  circula- 
tion in  the  correspondhig  parts.  Thus,  (says 
he,)  adhesive  phlebitis  of  the  sinuses  of  the  dura 
mater  is  mortal,  because  the  venous  circulation 
of  the  brain  is  more  or  less  intercepted.  Thus, 
phlebitis  of  the  femoral  or  external  iliac  vein  oc- 
casions a  more  or  less  firm  oedematous  swelling 
of  the  lower  extremity,  and  sometimes  even  ah 
impossibility  of  the  circulation  being  carried  on 
by  the  collateral  veins  ;  but  (adds  M.  Cruveil- 
hier) phlebitis  is  positively  curable  in  this  first 
stage,  even  in  uterine  phlebitis.  (See  Diet,  de 
Med.  et  de  Chir.  Pratiques^  art.  Phlebite.) 

In  many  cases  of  phlebitis,  neglected,  or  treat- 
ed unsuccessfully,  the  formation  of  an  adherent 
coagulum  is  only  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  ; 
suppuration  is  the  second ;  and  the  phlebitis, 
which  was  at  first  adhesive,  now  becomes  sup- 
purative. 

It  would  appear,  that  certain  states  of  the  at- 
mosphere, or  of  particular  localities,  in  short,  all 
those  vi-hich  promote  the  occurrence  of  hospital 
gangrene  and  typhus,  give  a  tendency  to  suppura- 
tion in  veins;  and  hence,  MM.  Ribes,  (Soc. 
Med.  d'' Emulation,  t.  viii.  lSl7,)Breschet,  (Journ. 
Complem.,  t.  ii.  and  iii.  1S19,)  and  Bouillaud, 
(Revue  Med.,  Juin,  1S25,)  have  regarded  tlie 
symptoms  of  typhus  as  more  or  less  directly 
connected  with  phlebitis,  or  the  presence  of  pus 
in  the  veins. 

According  to  the  investigations  of  M.  Cruveil- 
hier and  other  pathologists,  a  frequent  cause  of 
the  conversion  of  adhesive  plilebitis  into  the 
suppurative,  is  some  irritation  of  parts  already 
in  a  state  of  inflammation,  as,  for  instance,  that 
produced  either  by  attempts  repeated  at  short 
intervals  to  extract  dead  bone,  or  a  ball ;  that 
resulting  from  amputation  performed  iu  parts, 
which  are  the  seat  of  an  inflammatory  process  ; 
or,  still  more  commonly,  the  plugging  up  of  an 
inflamed  wound  for  the  stoppage  of  secondary 
Jiemorrhage. 

With  respect  to  the  local  changes  attending 
the  suppuration  of  veins,  the  first  is  the  deposite 
of  pus  ;  and  according  to  M.  Cruveilhier,  this 
happens,  not  between  the  vein  and  the  clot,  but 
in  the  very  centre  of  tlie  latter.  At  first,  it  has 
the  appearance  of  wine  lees,  and  then  it  becomes 
white  and  opaque.  "  The  presence  of  pus  (says 
he)  in  the  centre  of  clots  of  blood,  has  led  to 
the  idea,  that  these  clots  were  directly  organized, 
and  capable  of  inflammation  and  suppuration  ;  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  is  admitted  that  the  pus, 
or  scrum,  which,  in  pleuritic  efTusions,  is  circum- 
scribed on  every  side  by  u  recently  formed  false 
membrane,  is  the  product  of  an  exhalation  from 


this  membrane  itself;  but  it  seems  to  me  more 
rational,  to  admit,  that  the  coagulum  in  phlebitis, 
and  the  false  membrane  in  pleurisies,  serve,  in 
some  measure,  as  filters,  through  which  the  pro- 
ducts pass,  which  are  secreted  by  the  internal  mem- 
brane of  the  vein,  or  by  the  pleura.  The  presence 
of  pus,  then,  in  the  centre  of  a  coagulu7n  would 
appear,  according  to  my  view,  to  be  a  phenomenon 
of  the  capillary  system."  {Cruveilhier,  Op.  et 
vol.  cit.,  p.  641.)  I  quote  this  statement,  be- 
cause it  presents,  in  a  few  words,  the  opinion  of 
a  most  distinguished  pathologist,  on  a  point 
which  is  of  some  importance  in  relation  to  the 
theory  of  suppuration.  (See  Suppukation.) 
There  are  some  examples  of  suppurative  phlebi- 
tis, where  the  disease  docs  not  exceed  that  first 
stage,  in  which  the  pus  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  coagulum,  and  then  the  purulent  deposite  is 
absorbed,  and  the  removal,  or  the  organization 
ot  the  coagulum  itself  may  next  ensue,  without 
the  presence  of  pus  havhig  been  indicated  by 
any  symptom.  But,  if  sujipurative phlebitis  con 
tinues  to  make  progress,  the  proportion  of  the 
coagulum  diminishes  ;  that  of  the  pus  augments  ; 
and  the  vein  soon  becomes  distended  with  this 
fluid.  The  pus  is  very  seldom  remarked  to  oc- 
cupy unmterruptedly  a  considerable  extent  of 
the  vessel.  The  inflammation,  as  M.  CruveUhier 
observes,  not  having  the  same  degree  of  intensi- 
ty at  difi'erent  points  of  the  course  of  the  vein, 
tne  result  is  that  adhesive  phlebitis,  or  incipient 
suppurative  plilebitis,  are  intercepted  by  com- 
pletely suppurative  ones,  and  most  commonly 
an  adhesive  phlebitis  is  situated  at  the  limits  of 
the  suppuration,  so  as  precisely  to  circumscribe 
it.  All  these  appearances  are  excellently  depict- 
ed in  Cruveilhier's  gi-eat  work.  (Anat.  Pathol., 
liv.  xi.  pi.  1.) 

In  a  more  advanced  stage,  the  distended  vein 
becomes  knotty  at  the  points  where  the  pus  ac- 
cumulates. Such  distention  may  be  carried  to 
the  degi'ee,  in  which  one  might  suppose  the  case 
to  be  an  abscess,  not  situated  within  the  vein. 
After  a  time,  indeed,  the  coats  of  the  vein  may 
give  way,  and  then  the  pus  becoming  effused 
around,  an  abscess  really  foUows  suppurative 
plilebitis,  and  bursts  externally ;  in  which  ab- 
scess it  is  sometimes  difiicult  to  recognise  the 
vein,  a  more  or  less  considerable  portion  of  which 
is  destroyed.  To  this  stage  of  suppurative  phle- 
bitis, M.  Cruveilhier  refers— - 1 .  The  fact,  recorded 
by  Mr.  Travers.  who  found  the  internal  jugular 
vein  perforated,  and  communicating  with  a 
neighbouring  abscess.  2.  That  reported  by  M, 
Raikhem,  who  found  the  right  common  iliac 
vein  replaced  by  a  very  narrow  ligamentous  sort 
of  cord,  the  extremity  of  which  was  lost  in  a 
large  abscess,  situated  in  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  pelvis,  on  the  right  side  of  the  bladder.  Nor 
could  the  slightest  vestige  of  the  femoral  vein 
be  detected,  Its  track  being  occupied  down  to> 
the  ham  by  a  train  of  circumscrbcd  purulent, 
matter.  3.  M.  Cruveilhier  himself  published  an  in- 
stance of  suppuration,  perforation,  and  partial 
destruction  of  the  femoral,  popliteal,  posterior 
tibial,  peroneal,  and  other  veuis,  with  communi- 
cations existing  between  these  vessels  and  ab- 
scesses. (See  Nouv.  Jiibl.  Med.,  1826.  t.  ii.  p 
179.)  "  In  this  case,  (says  M.  Cruveilhier^)  1 
was  able  to  trace  all  tne  degrees  of  plilebitis, 
from  coagulation  of  the  blood  to  complete  de- 
struction of  the  vessel." 

Phlebitis,  even  in  the  suppurulive  forms,  pro 
duces  only  local  consequences  so  long  as  the 
Dus  is  circumscribed  by  th'.'  adhesive  iiiflamma 
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tion,  and  the  portion  of  the  vein,  which  is  the 
seat  of  suppuration,  is  excluded  from  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood.  We  find  this  condition  de- 
scribed by  John  Hunter.  Professor  Cruveilhier 
adduces  tne  following  example  of  it :  a  woman, 
soon  after  delivery,  was  attacked  with  phlebitis 
in  one  of  the  superficial  veins  of  the  breast ;  the 
vessel  formed  a  large  indurated  painful  cord,  ex- 
tending transversely  directly  below  the  nipple : 
a  fluctuation  was  felt  at  the  inner  extremity  of 
this  cord.  Tliere  M.  Cruveilhier  made  a  punc- 
ture, and  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  vein  was 
immediately  emptied  by  pressure  made  in  the 
direction  from  without  inwards,  and  the  pro- 
minence of  it  converted  into  a  ftuTow.  Suppura- 
tion went  on  for  a  fortnight,  and  the  pus  fre- 
quently collected  again  in  the  vein,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  closure  of  the  small  opening.  The 
pus  was  succeeded  by  a  limpid,  serous  fluid,  the 
constant  precursor  of  consecutive  adhesive  in- 
flammation, which  was  soon  manifested.  How- 
ever extensive  phlebitis  may  be,  provided  the 
pus  collected  in  the  vein  does  not  communicate 
with  the  mass  of  circulating  blood,  the  effects 
of  the  disease  are  entirely  local.  The  pus,  like 
that  of  other  abscesses,  may  be  absorbed  ;  or  it 
may  distend  and  thin  the  vein,  and  make  its  ap- 
pearance through  the  ulcerated  coats  of  the  ves- 
sel, so  as  to  cause  an  abscess  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken for  a  common  one.  But,  as  M.  Cruveilhier 
adds,  no  sooner  is  the  dike  formed  by  the  clots 
broken,  and  secretly  removed  by  absorption,  and 
the  stream  of  fluid  around  it,  than  typhoid  symp- 
toms immediately  begin,  preceded*  by  violent 
shiverings,  and  soon  followed  by  deatli.  Fre- 
quently, the  patient^  who  had  been  left  perfectly 
free  from  indisposition  on  the  previous  evening, 
is  found  in  the  morning  in  a  desperate  state :  in 
some  cases,  very  nearfy  the  precise  moment  of 
the  entrance  of  the  pus  into  the  circulation  may 
be  specified.  (Cruveilhier,  Diet,  de  Med.  et  de 
Chir.,  X.  xii.  p.  643.) 

Another  fact,  particularly  explained  by  the 
same  pathologist,  is,  that  no  ordinary  mark  of 
inflammation  is  ever  noticed  upon  the  inner  sur- 
face of  tlie  vein  in  the  various  stages  of  phlebitis  ; 
that  is  to  sav,  no  injection  of  capillary  vessels 
can  be  remarlced.  The  deep  red  colour,  noticed 
by  Cruveilhier  and  other  pathologists,  resembles 
a  kind  of  stain,  or  imbibition.  This,  it  would 
seem,  is  observable  in  the  adhesive  stage,  and 
entirely  vanishes  when  pus  takes  the  place  of 
the  coagula.  These  facts  M.  Cruveilhier  deems 
of  much  importance,  because  the  absence  of  the 
anatomical  phenomena  of  inflammation  from 
the  internal  coat  of  the  veins,  and  more  especial- 
ly of  all  injection  of  the  capillaries,  has  served 
as  the  principal  argument  of  writers,  who  con- 
tend that  pus  found  in  a  vein  is  not  formed  there, 
but  in  some  other  point  of  the  system,  whence 
it  has  been  conveyed  by  means  of  absorption : 
but,  as  he  observes,  there  are  some  membranes 
which  cannot  be  injected  either  in  the  healthy 
cr  morbid  state :  such  are  serous  membranes  5 
the  delicate  epidermic  pellicle  investing  mucous 
membranes  ;  the  internal  coat  of  a  vein,  and 
also  the  cellular  tissue.  When  there  is  no  ad- 
herent coagulum,  and  no  pus  in  the  vein,  it  is  by 
the  vascularity  of  the  external  coat,  and  the  co- 
hesion and  brittleness  of  the  cellular  tissue  on 
the  outside  of  it,  in  which  a  plastic  lymph  has 
been  deposited,  that  one  may  recognise  the  traces 
of  venous  inflammation. 

It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  in- 
flammation of  a  vein  always  extends  only  in  one 
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direction  towards  the  heart,  or  in  the  cours* 
which  the  venous  blood  itself  takes  ;  but  this  ii 
a  mistake  as  anybody  may  convince  himself  " 
reading  the  interesting  particulars  of  a  case 
phlebitis  following  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  an 
as  recorded  by  Cruveilhier,  (^Anai.  Pathol,  livr^ 
xi.,)  and  the  plate  representing  the  appearano 
of  the  veins.  There  it  will  be  seen  that  phle 
bitis  may  extend  simultaneously,  not  only  in  th 
direction  towards  the  heart,  but  in  the  opposit 
one,  by  continuity  to  the  smaller  veins. 

Professor  Cruveilhier  has  given  an  excellent" 
description  of  the  general  phenomena  of  phlebitis, 
which  are  such  as  are  very  usually  ascribed  to 
the  absorption  of  pus  ;  namely,  exceedingly  bad 
typhoid  symptoms,  under  which  the  patient  sinks 
with  more  or  less  rapidity.  "  On  opening  the 
body,  numerous  circumscribed  collections  of  pu- 
rulent matter  are  found  in  the  lungs,  liver,  spleen, 
brain,  and  muscles  ;  purulent  effusions  in  the  sy- 
novial and  serous  membranes  ;  and  (what  is  par- 
ticularly remarkable)  this  internal  mischief  is 
most  frequently  unattended  with  any  other  local 
perceptible  alterations  of  the  affected  organs. 
For  the  illustration  of  this  part  of  the  inquiry, 
M.  Cruveilhier  adverts  to  the  most  common  phle- 
bitiSj  that  which  is  the  consequence  of  wounds  and 
surgical  operations.  The  earliest  observers,  who 
endeavoured  to  detect  the  cause  of  death  in  such 
cases,  did  not  fail  to  notice  the  existence  of  in- 
ternal abscesses  in  the  principal  viscera,  and 
especially  in  the  liver  and  lungs.  Modern  pa- 
thologists having  become  also  fully  acquainted 
with  the  frequency  and  gravity  of  tnese  lesions, 
do  not  hesitate  to  regard  them  as  an  ordinary 
cause  of  death  from  wounds.  Now,  as  the  great- 
er number  of  the  subjects  of  wounds  and  surgi- 
cal operations  were  known  to  have  been  pre- 
viously in  perfect  health,  the  serious  mischief  in 
their  viscera  could  not  possibly  be  supposed  to 
have  existed  prior  to  their  wounds.  The  ques- 
tion then  arises,  v.hence  does  the  purulent  mat- 
ter come  from  ? 

The  doctrine  of  tlie  absorption  and  deposition 
of  pus,  says  M.  Cruveilhier,  so  long  disbelieved, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  humoral  doctrines,  has 
lately  been  revived,  and  supported  with  much 
tiilent  by  M.  Velpeau  in  a  series  of  interesting 
memoirs,  and  also  by  MM.  Mareschal  and  Eu- 
gene Legalois.  These  authors  admit  that  pus, 
secreted  in  the  deep-seated  parts,  or  on  the  sur- 
face of  tlie  body,  may  be  absorbed,  circulate 
with  the  blood,  and  be  deposited  in  the  sub- 
stance of  this  or  that  organ,  without  any  pre- 
vious inflammatory  process  in  the  seal  of  such 
deposite.  Tlie  facts  adduced  by  these  patholo- 
gists, M.  Cruveilhier  acknowledges  to  be  as  facts 
unassailable ;  but  it  is  their  interpretation  of 
them  which  he  conceives  may  be  attacked. 
"MM.  Velpeau,  Mareschal,  and  others,  have 
seen  pus  in  the  veins,  in  the  right  cavities  of 
the  heart,  and  in  the  centre  of  clots  of  blood. 
Like  tliem,  says  M.  Cruveilliier,  I  have  seen  the 
same  things:  all  modern  observers  have  like- 
wise done  so.  Not  less  frequently  also  {Anat. 
Pathol.,  livr.  xii.)  I  have  found  pus  in  the  lym- 
phatic vessels.  Like  them,  I  have  seen  collec- 
tions of  pus  in  difierent  organs  ;  the  lungs,  the 
liver,  the  brain,  the  spleen,  the  muscles^  and  the 
sjmovial  membranes,  without  any  manifest  ves- 
tiges of  inflammation  around.  The  veins,  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  and  the  heart,  though  they 
contained  pus,  seemed  also  to  me  devoid  of  the 
anatomical  characters  of  inflammation."  (Vol. 
cit.,  p.  647.)     M.  Cruveilhier  then  offers  various 
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reasons,  which  appear  to  him  to  be  in  favour  of 
the  formation  of  pus  in  the  situations  where  it  is 
met  with.  He  objects  to  explanations,  in  which 
the  meta])horjcal  expression,  sympathy,  is  substi- 
tuted for  fact.  "  II'  the  liver  is  so  often  affected 
in  w^ounds  of  the  head,  it  is,  according  to  De- 
fault and  Bichat,  because  the  liver  and  gastric 
organs  are  so  closely  connected  with  the  brain 
by  sympathy.  The  whimsical  and  opposite 
modes  of  accounting  for  abscesses  of  the  liver 
after  injuries  of  the  head,  adopted  by  Pouteau 
and  Bertrandi,  are  well  known.  M.  Richerand 
suggested  the  notion  that  these  abscesses  were 
owing  to  the  simultaneous  contusion,  or  concus- 
sion of  tlie  liver  and  the  brain  ;  and  this  view 
may  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  some 
hepatic  abscesses ;  but  the  production  of  those 
abscesses,  with  which  are  to  be  arranged  inflam- 
mations of  the  synovial  and  serous  membranes, 
muscles,  and  cellular  tissue,  is  too  general  a  fact, 
and,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  too  independ- 
ent of  all  concussion  and  contusion,  to  permit 
the  adoption  of  so  limited  an  explanation." 

Anatomy  is  invoked  in  vain  to  lift  the  veil  that 
hides  these  phenomena.  The  porosity  of  our 
textures,  which,  according  to  the  ancients,  al- 
lowed fluids  to  filter  from  one  place  to  another, 
as  through  a  sponge  ;  the  perviousness  and  con- 
tinuity of  the  cellular  tissue,  in  the  cavities  of 
which  Bordeu  made  so  many  fluids,  and  even  so 
many  causes  of  disease,  move  about ;  imbibition, 
«ndosmosis  and  exosmosis,  substituted  of  late 
for  the  porosity  of  the  ancients ;  the  continuity 
of  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems  ;  the  sym- 
pathetic correspondences  ;  the  law  of  consensus  ; 
m  a  word,  the  whole  science  of  organization,  are 
all  confessedly  incapable  of  accounting  for  so 
extraordinary  an  occurrence.  An  inflammation, 
which  seemed  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  that 
now  under  consideration,  phlebitis,  has  filled  up 
the  gi-eat  void,  that  seemed  to  separate  the  sup- 
purating wound  from  a  visceral  abscess.  A 
series  of  numerous  experiments  which  I  pub- 
lished in  1S2G,  (Nouv.  Bibl.  Med.,  t.  iv.,)  ap- 
pear to  me  to  have  rigorously  established  this 
proposition :  Every  foreign  body  introduced  in  the 
living  subject  into  the  venous  system,  occasions, 
when  its  discharge  by  the  emunctories  is  impossible, 
visceral  abscesses,  completely  resembling  those  con- 
sequent to  wounds  and  surgical  operations ;  and 
suck  abscesses  are  the  result  of  capillary  phlebitis 
in  these  same  viscera. 

"  If  any  irritating  fluid,  such  as  ink,  for  ex- 
ample, is  thrown  into  the  femoral  vein  of  a  dog, 
(in  the  direction  from  the  heart,)  which  is  prac- 
ticable after  a  few  of  the  valves  have  been  de- 
stroyed with  a  probe,  and  the  collateral  veins  do 
not  convey  the  liquid  into  the  circulatimi,  in 
which  case  the  injection  proves  immediately 
fatal,  the  limb  in  36  hours  becomes  swollen,  and 
if  the  animal  then  dies,  or  is  killed,  innumerable 
bloody  extravasations  are  found  in  the  substance 
of  the  muscles,  and  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
limb.  The  large  veins  are  distended  witli  co- 
agulated  and  adherent  blood  ;  and  the  small 
veins,  corresponding  to  the  extravasations,  are 
also  full  of  concrete  blood,  while  those  apper- 
taining to  the  healthy  parts  are  free.  If  the  ani- 
mal survive  the  experiment,  collections  of  nus 
replace  those  of  blood,  at  the  .same  time  that 
pus  is  substituted  for  the  coagulated  blood  in  the 
veins."  M.  Cruveilhier,  instead  of  using  a  che- 
mical irritating  means,  next  employed  a  mechani- 
cjil  one  ;  lie  pushed  a  stick  into  the  femoral  vein 
of  a  dog,  from  below  upwards,  into  the  ascenduig 


vena  cava.  The  dog  died  on  the  sixth  day.  The 
lower  extremity  was  anasarcous,  the  infiltration 
extending  up  to  the  parietes  of  the  chest.  All 
the  veins  of  the  lower  extremity  were  full  of 
pus.  When  the  muscles  were  divided,  small  ab- 
scesses were  seen  here  and  there  in  them,  wliich 
proved  to  be  minute  veins^  swollen  with  purulent 
matter,  which  could  easily  be  jiressed  out  of 
these  vessels."  Amongst  other  effects  noticed 
by  Cruveilhier,  there  was  also  a  collection  of  pus 
in  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee. 

M.  Cruveilhier  then  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
what  became  of  the  pus  of  a  local  plilebitis, 
when  such  pus  was  mixed  with  the  mass  of  cir- 
culating blood  ;  but,  since  purulent  matter  can- 
not be  detected  when  blended  with  the  blood,  he 
was  obliged  to  employ  in  lieu  of  it  mercury,  a 
liquid,  the  smallest  particles  of  which,  however 
situated,  would  admit  of  being  traced.  Now,  he 
found,  that  if  mercury  be  introduced  into  the 
venous  system,  whatever  be  the  way  of  its 
entrance,  (excepting  through  the  abdominal  sys- 
tem,) the  mercury  is  always  found  again  m  the 
lungs.  Thus,  (says  M.  Cruveilhier,)  if  a  large 
quantity  of  quicksilver  be  injected  into  the  jugu- 
lar or  femoral  vein,  the  animal  will  become  ex- 
ceedingly oppressed,  and  perish,  in  twelve, 
eighteen,  or  twenty-four  hours,  in  a  state  very 
analogous  to  that  observed  in  asthma,  or  suffoca- 
tive catarrh.  The  whole  of  the  mercury  will  be 
found  again  in  the  lungs,  which  will  not  be  in- 
flamed, but  gorged  with  serosity,  that  may  be 
compressed  out  of  them.  But  if  the  quantity  ot 
quicksilver  is  smaller,  the  animal  will  survive 
the  experiment  a  longer  time,  and  then  there 
will  be  perceived  an  induration  around  each  glo- 
bule of  the  mercury ;  in  a  later  stage,  collections 
of  pus,  and,  at  a  still  more  advanced  period,  a 
mixture  of  pus  and  tubercular  matter.  Lastly, 
if  the  animal  survive  for  two  or  three  months, 
tubercles  are  found  with  a  globule  of  quicksilver 
in  the  centre  of  each  of  them. 

M.  Cruveilhier  submits  to  the  contemplation 
of  physiologists  the  following  experiment, ^which 
he  has  varied  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  always 
with  the  same  result.  He  destroyed  the  medul- 
lary texture  of  the  femur,  and  substituted  quick- 
silver for  it.  The  dogs  experimented  upon  lived 
four  or  five  days,  and,  on  opening  them,  he  found 
all  the  quicksilver  scattered  through  the  lungs, 
and  each  globule  encomnassed  by  a  degree  of 
inflammation.  The  quiclcsilver  was  lodged  in 
the  ramifications  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  which 
we  know  perform  in  the  lungs  the  office  of  veins. 

The  liver  being  the  seat  of  a  particular  sys- 
tem of  veins,  which  are  destitute  of  valves,  and 
have  numerous  ramifications  ui  the  mesentery, 
M.  Cruveilhier  drew  out  a  knuckle  of  intestine, 
and  injected  quicksilver  into  one  of  the  mesen- 
teric veins.  In  a  dog  which  survived  tJiis  opera- 
tion twenty-four  hours,  he  found  the  liver  stud- 
ded with  red,  superficial,  and  sliglity  prominent 
patches,  of  the  colour  of  wine  Ices :  and  its  tex- 
ture when  cut  into  on  a  level  with  these  patches, 
presented  the  same  colour  to  thede})th  of  four  or 
five  lines.  In  the  centre  oi'  each  small  red  in. 
duration  was  a  globule  of  quicksilver ;  a  certain 
quantity  of  which  had  penetrated  into  the  small 
veins  which  ramify  on  the  coats  of  the  intes- 
tines. Opposite  these  small  intestinal  veins,  the 
mucous  membrane  was  of  a  bright  red  ( olour,  and 
lined  with  a  false  membrane  and  bloody  mucus. 
The  corresponding  subperitoneal  cellular  tissue, 
and  th(!  muscular  coat  itself,  were  also  of  u  crim- 
son hue. 
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In  another  experiment  on  a  dog,  which  had  an 
umbilical  epiploccle,  M.  Cruveilhier  injected 
quicksilver  into  a  small  vein  of  the  omentum. 
In  about  ten  weeks  the  animal  was  destroyed. 
The  omentum  was  found  adherent  to  the  cicatrix 
of  the  abdomen ;  and,  through  its  whole  extent, 
a  great  many  semi-transparent,  very  firm  tu- 
bercles, scattered  or  agglomerated.  The  liver 
was  studded  Avith  innumerable  yellowish  tu- 
bercles, some  of  which  lay  near  its  surface ; 
others  in  its  substance,  and  each  having  in  its 
centre  one  or  more  globules  of  quicksilver.  Some 
of  them  presented  two  distinct  strata ;  one  of  a 
tubercular  substance  at  the  circumference,  the 
other  of  puriform  matter  in  the  centre,  in  the 
middle  of  which  were  the  mercurial  globules. 
The  preceding  facts  seem  to  M.  Cruveilhier  to 
prove  that  all  extraneous  bodies,  introduced  into 
the  general  circulation,  are  inevitably  conveyed 
to  the  lungs,  and  such  as  enter  the  abdommal 
venous  system,  as  certainly  proceed  to  the  liver ; 
these  viscera  constituting  a  barrier,  which  they 
cannot  pass  beyond  except  in  certain  cases. 

The  experiments  quoted  by  M.  Cruveilhier 
solve  one  difficulty,  which  clinical  observation 
alone  could  never  have  solved :  how,  in  the  hy- 
pothesis concerning  plilebitis,  is  the  pus  conveyed 
from  the  general  venous  system  into  the  capil- 
lary system  of  the  liver  ?  Should  not  the  pus 
stop  in  the  capUlary  vessels  of  the  lungs  ?  It 
seems  as  if  abscesses  shoidd  only  take  place  in 
the  latter  organs  j  yet  experience  proves,  that 
abscesses  of  the  liver  are  very  common  after 
wounds  and  surgical  operations,  and  this,  not- 
withstanding the  capillary  system  of  the  liver 
only  communicates  directly  with  the  vena  portoe 
and  the  hepatic  veins.  But  this  objection  is  at 
once  reduced  to  its  proper  value  by  the  demon- 
stration of  that  subtile  liquid,  quiclcsUver,  pass- 
ing  completely  through  the  capillary  system  of 
the  liver,  when  injected  into  the  branches  of  the 
venaportae  ;  and,  in  other  cases,  passing  through 
the  general  and  pulmonary  capillary  systems ; 
or,  what  is  still  more  convincing,  pervading 
several  times  the  different  orders  of  capillary 
vessels. 

Professor  Cruveilhier,  therefore,  considers  it  to 
be  proved,  with  all  the  exactness  of  physical 
experiments,  that  pus,  introduced  into  the  circu- 
lation Avith  the  blood,  is  stopped  in  different 
departments  of  the  capillary  system;  that  it 
everywhere  excites  capillary  phlebitis,  or  cir- 
cumscribed inflammations,  which  advance  more 
or  less  rapidly  to  the  state  of  abscesses ;  that 
pus,  like  quicksilver,  is  most  frequently  stopped 
in  the  lungs,  and  next  in  the  liver  and  spleen ; 
and  that,  like  quicksilver,  it  may  pervade  the 
capillary  system  several  times  in  succession, 
and  occasion  circumscribed  inflammations  in  aU 
parts  of  the  body. 

The  next  questions  which  M.  Cruveilhier  con- 
siders are,  why  do  not  multiplied  visceral  ab- 
scesses take  place  in  cases  of  copious  accumula- 
tions of  pus,  for  instance,  in  those  from  chronic 
pleurisy  and  peritonitis?  Is  it  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  traumatic  phlebitis  in  some  part 
of  the  system  to  produce  a  capillary  phlebitis  in 
the  viscera  ?  All  observers,  and  Quesnay  in  par- 
ticular, he  says,  have  noticed  the  vast  difference 
in  relation  to  consecutive  effects  between  ab- 
.scesscs  of  long  standing,  and  the  suppuration 
from  recent  wounds.  To  what  is  this  difference 
ascribable?  Is  there  absorption  of  pus  in  one 
instance,  and  not  in  the  other  ?  The  following 
is  the  explanation  immediately  derived  from  the 
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facts :-- Whenever  a  fluid,  capable  of  being  im- 
bibed, is  in  contact  with  a  suppurating  surface, 
whether  such  fluid  be  secretecf  by  the  textures 
of  the  body,  or  be  extraneous  to  the  economy, 
it  is  absorbed.  The  absorption  of  pus  is  con- 
tinually taking  place.  "  I  will  not  cite  (con- 
tinues M.  Cruveilhier)  the  numerous  facts,  which 
prove  the  occasional  presence  of  pus  in  the  lym- 
phatic vessels  and  glands,  because  pus,  so  situa- 
ted, might  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  their 
inflammation ;  but  I  will  cite  the  very  sudden 
and  repeatedly  observed  disappearance  of  large 
abscesses,  the  opening  of  which  has  been  de- 
ferred." Yet,  the  constitution  undergoes  no  dis- 
turbance from  this  cause,  and  the  heterogeneous 
matter  is  eliminated  by  the  emunctories.  It  ap- 
pears to  M.  Cruveilhier,  that  there  is  immense 
difference  between  pus  which  is  transmitted  into 
the  circulation  by  absorption,  and  pus  which  is 
directly  introduced  into  it,  without  having  under- 
gone any  modification,  or  preparation,  by  the 
act  of  absorption,  or  which  is  produced  imme- 
diately within  the  veins  themselves.  (See  Anat. 
Pathol.  Phlebite  Uterine,  liv.  iv. ;  Inflammation 
des  Sinus  de  la  Dure  ]\hr^,  liv.  vii.)  "  Patho- 
logical as  well  as  physiological  absorption  does 
not  act  upon  substances  in  a  mass,  but  succes- 
sively on  their  different  elements,  which  are 
thereby  modified.  Pus,  in  particular,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  in  the  first  instance  deprived  of  its 
most  fluid  part;  its  solid  part  is  not  absorbed 
till  a  later  period,  and  frequently  not  till  it  has 
acquired  a  caseous  consistence ;  but  pus,  in  its 
natural  condition,  directly  blended  with  the  blood, 
alters  its  crasis,  (as  the  ancients  would  say,)  em- 
barrasses its  course,  promotes  its  coagulation, 
stops  it  in  the  capillary  vessels,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  gives  rise  to  inflammation  at  numerous 
points."  (Cruveilhier f  Diet,  de  Med.  et  de  Chir, 
Pratique,  t.  xii.  p.  657.) 

It  may  be   objected  that,  if  the  foregoing  ^ 
theory  were  true,  multiplied  abscesses   in  thei| 
viscera  ought  always  to  be  preceded  by  phlebi- J 
tis  in  some  part  or  another ;  yet,  frequently,)^ 
they  are  met  with,  and  no  traumatic  suppura- 
tion  can  anywhere  be  detected.      It  is  to  no] 
purpose  that  all  the  veins  are   inspected,  not 
only  those  which  adjoin  a  wound,  but  others,^ 
remote   from  it ;  nowhere  can  any  marks  of  1 
phlebitis  be  traced.    Now,  on  this  fact,  which j 
excited   Mr.  Arnott's    notice,    M.  CruveilhiefJ 
argues  that,  unless  the  state  of  the  medullary 
canal,  or  spongy  texture  of  the  bones,    be  ex- 
amined in  such  cases,  the  inference  is  of  no*J 
value,  because  incomplete.    M.   Dance   seems' 
to  have  been  the  first  pathologist  who  gave  a  ^ 
correct  explanation  of  the  cause  of  abscesses  of 
the  liver  from  wounds  of  the  head,  viz.,  the  in.' 
flammation  of  the  deep  veins,  not  merely  of*"! 
those  which  ramify  in  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes, but  also  of  those  which  penetrate  the 
bones  of  the  cranium — the  veins  of  the  diploe. 
Pus  formed  in  the  diploe,  or  the  meningeal 
veins^  may  reach  the  liver  as  weU  as  the  lungs, 
and,  indeed,  every  part  of  the  venous  capillary 
system  ;  for  the  liver  is  not  exclusively  affected 
in  wounds  of  the  head,  and,  as  M.  Cruveilhier 
remarks,  if  many  observers  nave  only  specified 
the  liver,  it  is  because  they  were  mostly  satis- 
fied with  the  inspection  of  tnat  viscus.    "  What 
M.  Dance  proposed  as  a  conjecture,  has  been 
completely  established.      In  several  cases  of 
wounds  of  the  head,  the  veins  of  the  diploe 
have  been  found  purulent,  and  this  state  coex- 
isting with  abscesses  of  the  liver  and  lungs. 
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Several  convincing  specimens  of  this  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Anatomical  Society ;  and.  at  the 
present  time,  it  may  be  announced  (says  M. 
Cruveilhier)  as  a  demonstrated  truth,  that,  in 
cases  of  wounds  of  the  head,  the  visceral  ab- 
scesses, whellier  of  the  liver,  tlie  lungs,  or 
spleen,  &c,,  are  the  consequence  of  phlebitis, 
and  more  especially  of  phlebitis  of  the  diploe  ; 
but  the  observation,  that  inflammation  of  the 
veins  of  bones,  as  a  cause  of  visceral  abscesses, 
applies,  not  only  to  the  veins  of  the  diploe,  but 
to  all  the  veins  of  bones  ;  and  I  lay  it  down  as 
a  general  proposition,  that  phlebitis  of  bones  is 
one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  visceral  abscesses, 
after  wounds  and  surgical  operations  implicating 
the  bonesy     (Op.  et.  vol.  cit.,  p.  660.) 

Traumatic  phlebitis  comprehends — 1.  Phlebitis 
from  venesection.  2.  From  the  division,  excision, 
or  ligature  of  veins  in  the  treatment  of  varices  : 
plans,  which  Cruveilhier  is  surprised  are  not  the 
subject  of  universal  reprobation,  considering 
the  fatal  consequences  frequently  occasioned  by 
them.  3.  Phlebitis  from  wounds  of  the  head, 
gunshot  wounds,  compound  fractures,  various 
surgical  operations,  litiiotomy,  the  extirpation 
of  ulcerated  polypi,  the  excision  of  hemorrhoids, 
the  prolonged  continuance  of  a  catheter  in  the 
bladder,  &c.  Phlebitis  has  been  known  to  fol- 
low incisions  for  the  extraction  of  balls,  the  re- 
moval of  fatty  tumours,  a  meliceris  of  the  head, 
and  even  a  mere  contusion  of  the  leg.  ^C7*«- 
vdlhier.)  The  last  case  of  phlebitis  which  I 
met  with,  arose  from  a  severe  contusion  of  the 
elbow,  where  abscesses  formed,  communicating 
with  the  joint,  attended  with  severe  constitu- 
tional disturbance,  and  soon  followed  by  ab- 
scesses in  both  legs,  and  jnis  in  the  synovial 
membranes  of  the  ankle  joints.  No  suppura- 
tion could  be  traced  in  the  lungs  or  liver ;  but 
the  medullary  texture  of  the  bones  of  the  arm 
was  not  examined.  Phlebitis  may  indeed  come 
on  in  the  suppurative  stages  of  many  diseases. 
I  have  known  it  arise  as  a  consequence  of  an 
enormous  carbuncle,  and  lead  to  the  formation 
of  numerous  abscesses,  several  of  which  occurred 
in  different  synovial  cavities. 

Uterine  phlebitis  is  known  to  be  one  of  the 
worst  forms  of  puerperal  fever.  Next  to  trau- 
matic phleUtis.  one  of  the  most  frequent  cases 
is  phleMtis  of  trie  lower  extremities,  consequent 
to  uterine  and  hypogastric  phlebitis.  This  form 
of  it,  however,  may  take  place  under  two  dis- 
tinct conditions:  1.  After  parturition.  2.  In 
cases  of  cancer  of  the  womb.  But,  for  informa- 
tion on  these  topics,  I  must  refer  to  the  writings 
of  Dr.  D.  Davis,  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  Professor  Cru- 
veilhier, (Anat.  Pathol.,  liv.  xxvii.,)  an4  others. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  phlebitis^  this 
must  vary  according  as  the  affection  happens  to 
be  in  the  adhesive  or  the  suppurative  stage. 
Or  rather,  I  might  say  with  Professor  Cruveil- 
hier, the  only  period  when  any  means  are  like- 
ly  to  avail,  is  that  very  early  one  of  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood  within  the  vessel ;  for  when 
suppuration  has  taken  place,  and  jjus  has  act- 
ually entered  the  circulation,  medicine  is  gen- 
erally ineffectual.  Just  as  an  external  phlebitis 
is  daily  seen  to  be  checked  by  bleeding,  cold 
applications,  the  free  administration  of  calomel, 
and  the  application  of  numerous  leeches  in  the 
course  ot  the  inflamed  vein,  so  mav  internal 
phlebiiftf-i,  whatever  be  their  situation^  be  stopped 
nj  early  recourse  to  copious  bleeding,  and  to 
the  free  use  of  leeches  and  mercury.  1  believe 
all  the  best  practical  writers  on  merino  j)hlebitis 


give  their  testimony  in  favour  of  rigorous  anti. 
phlogistic  treatment,  adopted  in  the  earliest 
stage  of  the  case.  Dr.  Robert  Lee  is  an  advo- 
cate  for  it,  and  Professor  Cruveilhier,  in  his 
practice  at  the  Hdpital  de  la  Maternite,  believes, 
tliat  he  has  often  subdued  uterine  plilebitis  by 
means  of  general  and  local  bleeding :  resorted 
to  early,  and  practised  with  freedom ;  but,  as  he 
observes,  no  sooner  is  the  first  stage  over,  and 
the  constitutional  derangement  begins,  than 
bleeding  and  leeches  have  no  beneficial  effect. 
Doubtless,  he  remarks,  this  may  take  away, 
with  the  blood,  a  portion  of  the  material  cause 
of  the  disease,  but  such  cause  continues  to  be 
incessantly  reproduced,  and  the  patient,  to- 
gether with  his  blood,  is  deprived  ol  the  power 
of  reaction.  Under  these  circumstances,  bark, 
sulphate  of  quinine,  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
ether,  wine,  brandy,  and  opium,  or  the  prepara- 
tions of  morphia  may  be  tried,  with  or  without 
two  or  three  grains  of  calomel  every  night, 
and  with  repeated  blisters  and  warm  applica- 
tions. However,  it  is  attested  by  all  who  have 
seen  much  of  suppurative  phlebitis,  attended 
with  the  effects  resulting  from  the  direct  en- 
trance of  pus  into  the  circulation,  that  no  treat- 
ment, hitherto  suggested,  appears  to  possess  any 
great  power  over  this  form  of  the  disease.— C] 

{Ligature  of  the  Internal  Jugular  Vein.— The 
following  operation  is  original  with  Professor 
Stevens,  and  has  not  before  been  published. 

"  The  question  of  the  possibihty  of  tying  the 
internal  jugular  vein  in  operations  for  tne  extir- 
pation of  tumours  in  the  neck  is  one  to  which 
the  attention  of  surgeons  must  have  often  been 
directed  with  great  anxiety.  The  records  of  our 
art  do  not  furnish,  to  my  knowledge,  any  case 
in  wliich  this  operation  has  been  attempted. 
That  which  I  am  about  to  relate  establishes  the 
important  fact  that  it  may  be  tied  with  safety. 

"  A  man  of  middle  age  came  under  my  care  in 
the  New  York  Hospital  during  the  last  winter, 
n830,)  with  an  extensive  flattened  tumour  un- 
aer  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle^  formed  of  the 
chain  of  lymphatic  glands  which  accompanies 
the  great  vessels  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  in 
a  state  of  great  eidargement.  It  had  been  the 
subject  of  a  previous  unsuccessful  operation,  and 
was  then  alarmingly  obstructing  the  powers  of 
deglutition  and  respiration.  In  the  course  of  my 
operation  for  the  removal  of  this  tumour,  after  it 
had  been  detached,  except  at  its  inner  and  pos- 
terior edge,  I  drew  the  tumour  outwards  and  for- 
wards, and  divided  a  vein  of  considerable  size, 
passing  horizontally  outwards,  near  its  junction 
with  the  internal  jugular.  Half  an  ounce  of 
venous  blood  escaped,  and  in  an  instant  after- 
ward a  peculiar  sound  was  heard,  like  that  oc- 
casionea  by  drawing  into  a  syringe  the  last  por- 
tions of  water  from  a  basin.  It  was  a  moment 
of  intense  anxiety^  for  the  fate  of  Dupuytren's 
patient  was  fresh  in  my  recollcclion.  I  imme- 
diately placed  my  finger  on  the  aperture  in  the 
vessel,  seized  the  pulse  wit]i  the  other  liand,  and 
watched  the  patient's  countenance.  All  seemed 
well,  and  the  patient's  reply  to  my  interrogatory 
confirmed  these  favoiirahlc  indications.  After 
a  moment's  deliberation,  I  determined  to  pass  a 
ligature  around  tlic  internal  jugidar,  below  and 
above  the  junction  of  the  wounded  branch.  It 
was  accordingly  separated  from  the  nar  vagiun 
and  carotid  with  the  blunt  i)oint  of  an  eyed 
prol)",  armed  with  a  double  ligature;  onn  of 
which  was  secured  below  and  the  otlier  nbovc 
the  wounded  voss'^1.    The  <»prri\tiou,  of  which 
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little  remained  to  be  done,  was  then  completed. 
The  man  suffered  from  cough  and  difficult  re- 
spiration between  the  fourth  and  seventh  days 
after  the  operation,  for  which  he  was  twice  bled 
and  took  saline  purgatives.  The  ligatures  came 
away  on  the  fourteenth  day,  and  the  case  went 
on  without  any  peculiarities, 

"  If  the  par  vagum  can  be  divided  on  one  side 
without  endangering  life,  a  question,  I  believe, 
not  yet  settled  by  positive  experiment,  the  pro- 
position will  be  established,  tlaat  many  tumours 
in  the  side  of  the  neck  (the  removal  of  which  is 
now  deemed  impracticable)  may  be  successfully 
extirpated." 

The  internal  jugular  vein  has  been  twice  tied 
successfully  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  of  Boston. 

Professor  Hamilton,  of  Geneva  College,  who 
was  unfortunate  enough  to  cut  the  internal  jugu- 
lar vein,  in  an  operation  upon  the  neck,  thrust  a 
sponge  into  llie  wound,  and  allowed  it  to  remain 
until  suppuration  removed  it.  The  frightful  he- 
morrhage was  thus  stayed,  and  the  patient  re- 
covered. 

In  the  Amcr.  Journ.,  for  1S36,  Professor 
Sewall,  of  Washington,  publishes  a  letter  from 
a  medical  friend  in  Paris,  narrating  a  case  of 
death,  in  the  HOtel  Dieu,  from  the  entrance  of 
air  into  the  veins,  in  the  operation  of  amputation 
at  the  shoulder  joint,  performed  by  the  celebrated 
Roux.  This  letter  communicates  the  opinions  of 
Magendie  on  the  subject,  together  with  experi- 
ments performed  on  living  animals,  in  confirma- 
tion of  his  views.  To  this  brief,  but  valuable  ar- 
ticle, I  have  only  space  to  refer  the  reader. — 
HkKkse.I 

[VEINS,  VARICOSE.  Modern  pathologists 
make  a  distinction  between  veins  affected  with 
simple  hypertrophy,  and  veins  in  the  varicose 
state.  "  Hypertrophy  of  veins  (says  Cruveil- 
hier)  is  observed  in  all  caseS)  where  a  great 
normal  or  morbid  nutritive,  action  takes  place 
in  an  organ  ;  as  exemplified  in  the  uterine  veins 
during  pregnancy,  and  in  cases  of  considerable 
fibrous  or  medullary  tumours,  or  other  growths 
in  the  substance  of  that  viscus."  Another  cause 
of  hypertrophy  is  some  impediment  to  tlie  course 
of  tiie  blood  in  the  veins,  &c.  Whatever  may 
be  the  cause,  venous  hypertrophy  is  cliaracter- 
ized,  not  only  by  dilatation  of  the  veins,  but  by 
an  increase  of  their  length,  so  that  those  which 
are  rectilinear  become  at  first  tortuous,  and 
afterwards  curiously  twisted  on  themselves,  at- 
taining at  last  four  or  ten  times  their  natural 
length,  and  not  recognisable,  &c.  When  the 
dilatation  occurs  uniformly  at  every  point  of 
the  circumference  of  the  vessel,  the  blood  cir- 
culates freely,  thei-e  is  no  varix ^  but,  if  one 
point  of  the  circumference  undergo  a  change  of 
structure,  it  yields,  and  then  the  blood  is  de- 
tained in  it ;  and  a  small  spherical  thin  pouch 
is  formed.  In  this  the  blood  coagulates,  adheres 
to  its  interior,  loses  its  red  colour,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  pale  fibrine,  calcareous  concre- 
tions are  produced.  Sometimes  the  coats  of  the 
varicose  cyst  inflame,  burst,  and  give  rise  to 
hemorrhages,  always  easily  stopped,  but  which 
may  prove  fatal.  There  is  then  this  great  dif- 
ference be  .ween  dilatation  and  varix  ;  that,  in 
one  there  is  integrity  of  the  venous  coats,  m  the 
other,  an  alteration  of  them ;  in  one,  tne  vein 
fulfils  all  its  functions  in  relation  to  the  circu- 
lation :  while,  in  the  other,  there  is  a  stagnation 
of  the  blood  and  disease."  {CruveUhier,Anat. 
Pathol.,  liv.  xvi.)  Certain  facts,  however,  no- 
ticed in  this  article,  prove  that  the  kind  of  dis- 
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tinction  specified  by  Cruveilhier  is  not  alway^s 
applicable,  inasmuch  as  the  blood  is  not  invari- 
ably stagnant  in  varicose  veins,  and  calcareous 
formations  are  only  occasionly  met  with  in 
them.  ^^  Andral  identifies  not  less  than  six 
varieties  of  varix : 

1 .  Simple  dUatation  of  veins  without  any  other 
change,  such  dilatation  affecting  either  their 
whole  length,  or  occurring  at  intervals.  2.  Di- 
latation, either  uniform,  or  at  intervals,  with  a 
thinned  state  of  tlie  vein  at  the  dilated  points. 
3.  Uniform  dilatation,  witli  thickening  of  the 
venous  coats.  4.  Dilatations  at  intervals,  with 
thickening  of  the  dilated  points.  In  these  two 
last,  at  the  same  time  that  the  vein  increased  iu 
diameter,  it  increases  also  in  length,  and  becomes 
bent  and  tortuous.  5.  Dilatation,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  septa  within  the  vein,  Avhereby  the 
cavity  is  divided  into  little  cells,  in  which  the 
bloofl  lodges  and  coagulates.  6.  A  similar  dis- 
position, combined  with  perforations  in  the 
parietes  of  the  vein,  which  communicates  with 
the  surrounding  cellular  tissue  in  a  more  or  less 
diseased  state,  by  numerous  small  apertures. 
"  In  dissecting  a  great  number  of  true  hemor- 
rhoidal swellings,  (says  M.  Andral,)  never  will 
any  thing  else  be  detected,  but  one  or  the  other 
of  these  six  varieties  of  jphlebectasiae,  (varices  ;) 
but  this  is  not  merely  tne  case  with  veins  about 
the  verge  of  the  anus.  I  once  met  with  the  dis 
position,  constituting  the  sixth  variety,  in  the 
external  jugular  vein."  (See  Andral,  Precis 
D'Anat.  Pathol.,  t.  ii.  p.  400.) 

Professor  Cruveilhier  has  recorded  the  particu- 
lars of  a  man  in  whom  there  was  an  enormous 
dilatation  of  the  subcutaneous  abdominal  veins, 
which  freely  communicated  with  the  vena  portae, 
through  the  intervention  of  the  umbilical  vein, 
the  size  of  which  was  equal  to  what  it  usually 
presents  in  the  foetus.  (See  A7iat.  Pathol.,  liv. 
xvi.  pi.  6.)  The  disease  rarely  occurs  before 
the  adult  period  of  life,  and  its  progress  is  ex- 
tremely slow.  It  is  very  frequently  remarked 
in  pregnant  women,  who  have  passed  a  certain 
age  J  but  it  is  particularly  unusual  for  it  to  hap- 
pen in  young  women,  even  during  a  series  of  re- 
peated pregnancies.  Surgeons  have  not  hitherto 
made  out  any  very  precise  information  respect- 
ing the  kinds  of  constitution  which  promote  the 
occurrence  of  a  varicose  enlargement  of  the  veins. 
Nor  has  it  been  well  proveJ  that  the  disease 
often  proceeds  from  sweliings  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  or  any  other  c^pecies  of  tumour  capable 
of  mechanically  obstructing  the  venous  circula- 
tion. One  or  rnore  veins  of  the  same  limb  are 
at  first  most  commonly  affected  with  a  slight  de- 
gree of  dJiatation,  without  pain  or  any  sensation 
of  uneasiness.  This  beginning  change  ordinarily 
advances  with  great  slowness,  except  in  cases 
where  it  accompanies  pregnancy,  in  which  cir 
cumstance,  one  or  both  the  lower  extremities, 
as  early  as  the  first  months,  are  frequently  seen 
covered  with  largely  dilated  veins,  or  even  with 
tumours  formed  by  an  assemblage  of  varices. 
The  veins  gradually  become  more  and  more  dis- 
tended, lengthenea,  coiled  up,  and  tortuous. 
The  patient  then  begins  to  complain  of  a  sense 
of  heaviness,  numbness,  and  sometimes  of  very 
acute  wandering  pain  tnrou"h  the  whole  of  the 
affected  limb.  In  a  more  advanced  age,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  varices  increase,  and  especially 
when  the  dilated  veins  actually  form  tumours, 
the  limb  sweUs  and  becomes  more  or  less  cede- 
matous,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  disease, 
and  the  time  wliich  it  has  existed.     Delpecb 
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thinks,  however,  that  the  ccdema  m  this  case  is 
not  such  as  to  justify  the  conclusion,  that  the 
increased  size  of  the  veins,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  distend  the  integfuments,  produce  a 
mechanical  interruption  of  the  function  of  the 
absorbent  system.  For,  says  he,  enorrnous  va- 
rices are  sonietimes,  though  not  often  met  with, 
which  are  not  attended  with  any  swelling  of  the 
cellular  substance  ;  and  cases  are  still  more  fre- 

Suently  seen  in  which  there  is  a  considerable 
egree  of  oedema,  while  the  varices  are  scarcely 
remarkable.  When  the  latter  have  prevailed  a 
long  while,  and  n>ade  much  progress,  the  coats 
of  the  affected  veins  are  not  unfrequently  thick- 
ened,  swelled,  and  mdurated,  forming  a  sort  of 
half  canal  or  solid  tube.  As  Mr.  Plodgson  re- 
marks, "  the  blood  occasionally  deposites  strings 
of  coagulum  in  varicose  veins  ;  when  this  is  the 
case,  the  vessel  is  incapable  of  being  emptied 
by  pressure,  and  is  firm  to  the  touch.  The  de- 
position does  not  in  general  fill  the  vessel,  but 
oy  diminishing  its  calibre,  it  retards  the  flow  of 
blood,  and  causes  the  dilatation  to  increase  in 
the  inferior  portion  of  the  vein,  and  in  the 
branohes  which  open  into  it."  (On  Dis.  of  Ar- 
teries aijd  Veins,  p.  541.)  This  gentleman  has 
seen  four  cases,  in  which  the  coagulum  accumu- 
lated to  such  an  extent,  that  the  canals  of  the 
dilated  vessels  were  obliterated,  and  a  spontane- 
ous cure  was  the  consequence.  The  excessive 
distention  of  the  coats  of  a  superficial  vein  pro- 
duces an  inflammatory  irritation,  at  first  in  the 
adjoining  cellular  membrane,  and  afterwards  in 
the  integiaments.  These  textures  become  at  first 
connected  together  by  the  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion ;  and  if  the  distention  continue  to  operate, 
they  may  at  length  ulcerate,  and  burst,  and 
hemorrhage  be  the  consequence.  In  such  cases, 
the  effusion  of  blood  is  sometimes  considerable ; 
but  the  syncope  following  it  or  a  moderate  com- 
pression, generally  suffices  for  its  stoppage, 

M.  Velpeau  cites  one  case,  in  which  the  bleed- 
ing from  a  varix  of  the  leg  proved  fatal  j  and  I 
have  heard  of  other  similar  occurrences.  In 
varix  of  the  extremities,  accompanied  by  chronic 
ulceration  of  the  integuments,  as  Dr.Carswell 
observes,  extensive  hemorrhage  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  perforation  of  a  vein,  not  larger  than  a 
common  quill.  "  T  had  (says  he)  an  opportuni- 
ty of  examining  the  vein  in  an  example  of  this 
kind,  the  morbid  C(/ftdition  of  which,  and  of  the 
surrounding  cellular  tissqe,  afforded  a  satisfacto- 
ry explanation  of  the  fatal  extent  of  the  hemor- 
rnage.  The  walls  of  the  vein  -were  much  thicker 
than  those  of  an  artery  of  the  jsame  size,  and 
were  so  firmly  united  with  indurav?d  cellular 
tissue,  that  a  considerable  degree  of  pressure 
was  required  to  approximate  their  internal  sur- 
face. The  consequence  of  this  condition  of  lUe 
vein  was,  that  its  capacity  would  undergo  no 
diminution  during  the  hemorrhage,  the  blood 
continuing  to  escape,  as  through  an  inanimate 
tube,  by  the  opening  which  had  been  effected  by 
ulceration.  This  patient,  who  was  about  40 
years  of  age,  expired  in  the  space  of  little  more 
than  ten  minutes."  (See  CarsveWs  Illustrations 
of  the  Elementary  Forms  of  Disease  ;  Fasc.  on 
Hemorrhage.) 

By  tying  the  principal  venous  trunk  .\bovc  the 
point  to  which  the  varicose  branches  proceed,  it 
was  believed  that  the  flow  of  blood  through  tliem 
might  be  so  retarded  and  impeded,  that  they 
would  afterwards  become  filled  with  concrete 
blood,  and  then  gradually  subside.  The  opera- 
tion of  tying  the  venous  trunk  with  two  Ugalvires, 


and  cutting  through  the  vessel  in  the  interval, 
has  been  accurately  described  by  some  of  the  old 
writers. 

After  the  account  of  the  perils  of  suppwative 
phlebitis,  as  already  given  in  this  article,  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  offer  any  further  com- 
ment on  tlie  unjustifiable  nature  of  this  ope- 
ration. In  England  it  is  now  universally  aban- 
doned. 

Mr.  FerraU  has  published  an  interesting  paper, 
in  which  he  notices  the  occasional  suppuratioii 
of  the  wound  after  this  operation.  Such  an  event 
took  place  in  some  of  Mr.  Carmichael's  cases, 
notwithstanding  every  precaution.  Between  the 
years  1824  and  1829,  Mr.  Ferrall  performed  the 
operation  four  times.  In  three  of  these  suppii 
ration  occurred  ;  this  he  imputes  to  a  degree  of 
laceration  of  the  cellular  tissue  in  turning  th« 
knife,  proposed  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  which 
was  also  sometimes  found  to  bend.  On  this  ac- 
count, Mr.  Ferrall  recommends  another  knife 
with  a  straight  back,  and  made  as  thin  as  pos- 
sible for  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  its 
point,  without  forming  there  a  cutting  edge. 
Previous  to  the  operation,  Mr.  Ferrall  surrounds 
the  limb  Avith  straps  of  soap  plaster,  nearly  as 
high  as  the  situation  of  the  cluster  of  varicose 
veins,  and  a  roUer  ia  applied  in  the  same  course, 
ready  to  be  continued  \m  the  limb,  when  the  di- 
vision is  complete.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
lessen  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  tortuous 
vessels,  and  consequently  their  distention  and 
irritation  below  the  point  of  incision,  when  the 
cm-rent  is  interrupted.  Mr.  Ferrall  deems  it  ad- 
vantageous to  let  the  bleeding  go  on  for  a  little 
while.  After  the  operation,  a  compress  is  laid 
on  the  ipart,  and  the  roller,  wetted  with  an  evapo- 
rating lotion,  continued  up  the  limb.  The  patient 
is  then  put  in  bed,  with  his  limb  on  a  pillow,  and 
the  heel  higher  than  the  knee.  For  additional  dc» 
taUs  I  refer  to  Mr.  Ferrall's  paper.  (See  Dublin 
Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  vol.  ii.  p.  230—234.) 

Even  when  the  vein  was  divided,  and  the  skin 
left  untouched,  Beclard  saw  sometimes  phlebi- 
tis, and  sometimes  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  pro- 
duced by  the  operation.  {Malgaignc,  Man.  (te 
Med.  Oper.,  p.  164,  ed.  2.) 

A  few  months  ago,  however,  Sir  Benjamia 
Brodie  informed  me,  that  he  now  rarely  or  never 
adopts  the  plan,  as  he  believes  that  much  of  the 
relief  which  he  formerly  imputed  to  the  opersu- 
tion,  is  the  effect  of  quietude  in  the  recumbent 
position  observed  after  its  performance. 

The  actual  and  potential  cautery  are  ancient 
means  for  the  cure  of  varices.  Of  late  yearS| 
Mr.  Mayo  has  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
applied  caustic,  or  caustic  paste,  over  the  trunks 
of  the  subcutaneous  veins  of  the  leg  affected 
witli  varix.  In  some  few  instances,  on  the  heal- 
ing of  the  ulcer  left  by  the  separation  of  the 
eschar,  no  effect  on  the  vein  was  observable; 
but,  in  mucli  the  greater  proportion,  the  vein  be- 
came firm  and  hard,  and  its  cavity  was  oblitera- 
ted at  the  part  where  the  issue  had  been  made. 
"  I  have  little  doubt,  (says  he,)  that  in  the  suc- 
cessful cases,  the  irritation  upon  the  vein  has 
caised  local  subacute  inflammation,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  which  the  blood  has  coagulated  in  its 
cavity,  and  plugged  it.  The  vein  is  often  tender 
during  several  days,  for  the  extent  of  three  or 
four  inches  above  tlie  place  at  which  the  caustic 
is  applied.  The  obstructed  part  docs  not  exceed 
more  than  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length.  I 
have  never  known  acute  phlebitis  supervene  in 
employing  this  practice.    In  one  case,  occurring 
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in  a  young  woman,  an  inexperienced  dresser 
made  a  circular  eschar,  two  inches  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  deep  in  proportion,  over  the  saphenic 
•  vein  immediately  below  the  knee ;  it  opened  the 
saphena,  and  within  six  hours  there  was  violent 
venous  hemorrhage  ;  this,  of  course,  stopped  on 
pressure  being  applied.  During  the  next  few 
days,  there  was  tenderness  of  the  saphena,  ex- 
tending half  the  length  of  the  thigh,  over  which 
leeches  were  applied  once."  The  case  ended 
well.  (See  Mayors  Outlines  of  Human  Pathology , 
p.  433.) 

Instead  of  dividing  the  skm,  and  tying  or  cut- 
ting through  the  trunks  of  varicose  veins,  or  the 
excision  of  clusters  of  them,  or  the  obliteration 
of  them  with  caustic,  another  practice  has  arisen, 
viz.,  that  of  raising  up  the  vein,  together  with 
the  skin  covering  it,  and  then  passing  under  the 
vessel  a  long  needle  or  pin.  The  vein  being  ele- 
vated by  means  of  the  pin,  is  pressed  down  upon 
it.  and  then  firmly  constricted  with  thread  twist- 
€a  round  the  two  projecting  portions  of  the  pin 
in  the  manner  of  the  twisted  suture.  The  sub- 
jacent pin,  and  the  thread  over  the  vein,  press 
and  jfiatten  it ;  stop  the  flow  of  blood  through  it, 
and  produce  local  mflammation  in  it,  which  is  at 
first  adhesive,  then  ulcei-ative,  and  ternunates  in 
the  obliteration  of  the  cavity,  and  the  division  of 
the  venous  coats.  In  about  eight  or  twelve  days 
the  pin  is  withrawn,  the  threads  removed,  and 
the  slough  formed  in  the  seat  of  the  compression, 
left  to  separate  of  itself.  The  remaining  sore 
soon  heals  up.  This  method,  which  was  first 
tried  on  animals  by  M.  Da  vat,  has  been  prac- 
tised by  M.  Velpeau  on  twenty-five  patients  for 
varices,  and  with  almost  constant  success.  (See 
Malgaigne,  Man.  de  Med.  Oper.,  p.  161.  Diet, 
de  Med.  et  de  Chir.  Prat.,  t.  xv.  p.  545.)  It  ap- 
pears never  to  have  been  followed  by  any  of 
the  bad  consequences  too  frequently  occasioned 
by  the  simple  ligature  of  the  vein.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  varicose  veins,  M.  Sanson  adopted  M. 
Breschet's  plan  for  the  relief  of  varicocele,  (see 
this  word  ;)  while  Dr.  Fricke  has,  in  not  less 
than  thirty  instances,  extended  the  use  of  the  se- 
ton  to  the  cure  of  varices,  as  well  as  varicocele, 
and  with  successful  results.  M.  Velpeau  tried 
the  method  twice  ;  transfixing  the  vein  from  be- 
fore backward,  and  then  bringing  out  the  needle 
again  from  behind,  as  Dr.  Fricke  recommends  ; 
but,  as  a  good  deal  of  phlegmonous  inflammation 
followed,  M.  Velpeau  thinks  that  if  this  plan  be 
selected,  the  needle  should  be  passed  only  in  one 
direction  in  making  the  seton,  as  in  Dr.  Fricke's 
operation  for  the  cure  of  varicocele.  (See  Mai- 
gaigne,  Op.  cit.,  p.  163.) 

The  application  of  tincture  of  iodine  to  tlie 
skin  covering  varicose  veins  has  been  suggested. 
I  have  seen  it  tried  in  University  College  Hospi- 
tal, but  without  any  benefit,  except  what  might 
DC  ascribed  to  quietude  in  the  recumbent  position, 
adopted  in  conjunction  with  it. 

In  .surgical  operations,  when  large  veins  are 
divided,  air  may  enter  them  ;  and,  if  in  consider- 
able quantity,  the  patient  is  suddenly  destroy- 
ed. I  believe  that  the  first  instance  in  which 
such  a  catastrophe  was  particularly  noticed 
and  accounted  for,  took  place  in  the  practice  of 
Dupuytren.  The  experiments  made  by  M. 
Poiseuille  led  him  to  infer,  that  air  can  only  in- 
sinuate itself  into  such  veins  as  are  unprovided 
with  valves,  (Journ.  Hebd.  de  Med.  et  de  Chir., 
2831 :)  but  wounds  of  veins,  in  so  many  difl'er- 
tnt  situations,  have  sometimes  been  followed  by 
(his  occurrence,  that  the  foregoing  inference  is 
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not  admissible ;  nor,  as  the  air  takes  the  course 
of  the  blood,  is  it  liltely  that  the  presence  of 
valves  would  make  sucn  a  difierence.  Thus, 
patients  are  stated  to  have  been  suddenly  de- 
stroyed, or  brought  into  most  imminent  danger, 
from  the  rush  of  air  into  veins,  in  operations 
performed  by  Dupuytren  and  Beauchgne,  about 
the  neck  and  shoulder,  (PiedagTiel,  These., 
Paris,  1827  ;  and  Archiv.  Gen.  de  Med.,  t.v.  p. 
424  :)  on  the  thyroid  gland,  by  Graefe,  (Journ, 
de  Physiol.  Exp.  de  Magendie,  1S29,)  on  the 
shoulder,  by  Castara,  (H.  Saucerotte.  These., 
Strasburg,  Mars,  1829  ;)  and  Delpecn,  {Mem. 
des  Hopitaux  du  Midi,  2de  Annee,  p.  654 ;)  on 
the  breast  and  axilla,  by  Dr.  Warren,  (Gaz. 
Med.  de  Paris,  Mars,  1833;)  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
and  M.Goulard,  (These.,  Paris,  1834;)  above 
the  clavicle,  by  M.  Roux,  (Journ.  Hebdom.,  t, 
xi.  p.  165  ;)  in  the  armpit  and  on  the  chest,  by 
M.  Clemot,  (Lancette  Frang.,  1831  ;)  and  on 
the  face,  by  Dr.  Mott,  (Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Med. 
Sciences,  Nov.  1828.)  (See  Alf.  Velpeau,  Anat. 
Chir.,  t.  i.  p.  105,  8vo.  Paris,  1838.) 

Some  of  the  cases  liere  referred  to,  however,. 
I  think,  will  not  be  generally  acknowleged  as 
clear  and  unequivocal  examples  of  death  or 
urgent  peril  from  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
veins,  though  others  seem  to  admit  of  no  ques- 
tion. These  seem  to  me  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
this  being  the  occasional  cause  of  death  ;  but 
did  any  ambiguity  exist  upon  the  subject,  it 
would  be  dispelled  by  the  experiments  instituted 
on  animals  m  relation  to  this  point,  by  MM. 
Magendie  and  Piedagnel. 

The  greater  number  of  examples  of  death  or 
imminent  peril  from  the  admission  of  air  into 
the  veins,  have  certainly  occurred  in  operations 
about  the  neck.  Hence,  even  in  opening  the  ex- 
ternal jugular  vein,  Baron  Larrey's  advice,  not 
to  discontinue  the  pressure  on  that  vessel  below 
the  opening,  until  a  compress  has  been  applied, 
is  well  deserving  of  being  attended  to  ;  for 
otherwise  a  slight  operation  might  be  converted 
into  a  suddenly  fatal  wound.  (See  Alf.  Velpeau, 
Anai.  CAir.,  t.  i.  p.  491.) 

The  particulars  of  a  similar  disastrous  acci- 
dent, which  happened  in  the  practice  of  M. 
Roux,  may  be  read  in  a  modern  work.  (See 
Buhl.  Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  vol.  iv.  p.  475.) 
The  patient  in  this  case  revived,  however,  and 
lived  seven  days  afterwaids.  (See  other  cases 
detailed  by  Dr.  Warren,  in  Amei:  Cyclop,  of 
Pract.  Bled,  and  Surgery,  ed.  by  Dr.  Hays.)  la 
one  of  these,  t^ie  temporal  artery  was  opened, 
and  the  patient,  after  being  insensible  for  two 
hours,  recovered.  In  another,  where  the  air  had 
entere-i  a  vein  divided  in  the  axilla,  the  patient, 
a  woman,  aged  33,  was  lost,  notwithstanding 
the  use  of  external  and  internal  stimulants,  and 
even  laryngotomy,  as  a  last  resource. — C] 

[Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  has  operated  upon  thirty- 
nine  cases  of  varicose  saphena,  and  has  vari- 
ously employed  the  ligature,  pins,  and  the  divi- 
sion of  tne  vein,  adapting  the  method  to  the 
cases.  So  far  as  heard  from,  he  has  had  uni 
form  and  permanent  success. 

Dr.  Joseph  Parish  having  witnessed  several 
deaths  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  from  tying 
veins  for  the  cure  of  varicose  affections,  coin- 
cided with  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  reprooating 
this  practice. 

Dr.  J.  Watson,  surgeon  to  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital, applies  a  tourniquet  to  the  limb,  above 
the  enlarged  vessels,  and  then  making  an  in- 
cision at  several  points,  especially  where  the 
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veins  anastomose,  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
thi^h  downwards,  even  as  far  as  the  foot,  ex- 
posing the  enlarged  vein  at  the  bottom  of  each 
incision,  but  without  woimding  the  vessel,  until 
,  all  the  incisions  have  been  made  from  above 
downward.  He  then  removes  a  small  portion 
of  each  vein  exposed,  proceeding  from  below 
upward,  and  applies  pressure,  so  as  to  avoid  he- 
morrhage. At  each  point  he  removes  from  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  of  the  enlarged  vessel,  thus 
completely  intercepting  the  course  of  the  blood. 
After  thus  excising  the  veins,  the  integuments 
are  drawn  together  ^rith  adhesive  straps,  and  a 
circular  roller  a;»plied.  The  following  day,  if 
there  be  no  contra-indication,  by  great  uneasi- 
ness in  the  limb,  the  roller  is  passed  over,  and  the 
limb  dressed  as  with  the  starch  bandage.  The 
patient  is  kept  in  the  horizontal  posture  for  a 
fortnight,  and  the  bandage  remains  undisturbed 
all  this  time.  The  limb  being  then  exposed, 
the  wounds  are  usually  found  to  be  completely 
united  by  adhesion,  and  the  varicose  vessels  ob- 
literated. In  two  cases.  Dr.  Watson  has  thus  oper- 
ated on  both  the  external  and  internal  saphena 
at  the  same  time,  and  no  difficulty  has  attended 
the  return  of  the  blood  by  the  deep  veins  of  the 
leg.  The  patients  treated  by  this  method,  thus 
far,  have  had  no  return  of  the  disease,  and  some 


of  them  have  been  cured  nearly  a  year.  In 
many  cases  of  varicose  veins,  Dr.  Watson's 
plan  wUl  be  found  to  possess  great  advantages 
over  any  other,  and  the  operation  is  certainly 
creditable  to  his  skill  and  science.  It  is  cer- 
tainly less  dangerous,  less  tedious,  and  if  suc- 
cessful in  effecting  a  radical  cure,  of  which  his 
experience  thus  far  is  in  evidence,  it  must  soon 
supersede  the  ligature,  the  pins,  the  seton,  or 
the  caustic. 

Dr.  Mutter  has  frequently  performed  Ricord's 
operation  for  varicose  veins,  by  subcutaneous 
ligature,  and  with  gratifying  results.  He  ex- 
presses himself  greatly  pleased  with  this 
method. 

Dr.  Parker,  of  New  York,  was  the  first  sur- 
geon in  America  who  practised  the  subcutane- 
ous ligation  of  varicose  veins,  which  he  did 
successfully  in  1831.  He  has  also  treated  cirso- 
cele  ill  the  same  v.'ay,  and  with  the  like  suc- 
cess. 

Dr.  Armsby,  of  Albany,  has  adopted  a  modi- 
fication of  Sir  B.  Brodie's  operation,  by  the 
subcutaneous  division  of  varicose  veins,  and 
with  entire  suc;:ess.  He  applies  a  firm  bandage 
to  the  limb,  over  its  whole  length,  and  continues 
it  for  weeks  afterwards,  with  a  graduated  com- 
press  over  the  wound  .--Reese.] 
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[WRY-NECK.  As  early  as  the  year  1759, 
a  case  of  wry-neck  and  distortion  of  the  jaw, 
caused  by  contraction  of  the  platysma  myoides, 
■was  cured  by  division  of  that  muscle.  (See 
Dieffenbach,  m  Lancet,  for  Sept.,  1838.) 

M.  Guerin,  of  Paris,  has  devoted  great  atten- 
tion to  this  interesting  subject,  and  Dr.  John 
Mason  Warren,  of  Boston,  has  published  a  paper 
on  the  subject,  in  the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg. 
Joum.,  for  Sept.  29,  1841,  abounding  with  valu- 
able matter,  both  of  a  critical  and  practical 
character.    He  avails  liimself  of  the  exposition 
published  by  M.  Guerin,  on  the  pathology,  phy- 
siology, and   surgical  treatment  of  wry-neck. 
Dr.  Warren  has  operated  twice  with  the  most 
gratifying  success,  and  upon  formidable  cases, 
requiring  the  divisiou  both  of  the  sternal  and 
clavicular  portion  of  tht  sterno-cleido-mastoi- 
deus  muscle,  and  in  one,  divi&iog  the  body  of  the 
muscle,  just  above  its  division,  into  its  sternal  and 
clavicular  heads.  In  this  case  he  wjxs  able  to  de- 
tach ths  muscle  between  the  thumb  «jid   fore- 
finger, and  isolate  it  completely  from  tha  deep- 
seatea  parts;    and    ho    pursued    the  plan   of 
Guerin,  by  cutting  from  within  outward,  on  the 
subcutaneous  method.    In  the  other  case.  Dr. 
Warren  employed  a  narrow,  sharp-pointed  bis- 
toury, and  cut  from  without  inward!^,  still,  how- 
ever, making  but  one  orifice,  and  dividuig  the 
sternal-mastoid,  and  then  the  cleido-mastoid. 
near    their  attachment,   subcutaneously.     His 
complete  success  is  creditable  to  his  science  and 
skill. 

In  the  reports  of  these  cases,  which  are  very 
carefuUy  made,  we  find  a  confirmation  of  the 
anatomical  changes  and  general  deformities 
with  which  wry-neck  is  so  frequently  compli- 
cated, and  all  dependant  upon  the  contraction 
of  this  muscle.  The  whole  osseous  system,  as 
■well  as  the  soft  parts,  is  found  to  be  involved. 
There  is  an  inclination  of  the  cervical  vcrtebrtE 


on  the  dorsal,  of  the  dorsal  on  the  lumbar,  ano 
of  the  lumbar  on  the  sacral.  The  whole  spinal 
column  participating,  there  is  an  excavation  of 
the  ribs  on  one  side,  and  a  projection  on  the 
other.  The  face  and  head,  especially  on  the 
side  of  the  contracted  muscle,  are  found  to  be 
atrophied,  and  an  oblique  position  is  communi- 
cated to  the  side  of  the  face  by  the  traction  of 
the  skin,  resulting  from  the  distortion.  The 
eyeball  also  undergoes  a  rotation  on  its  axis^  so 
as  to  bring  it  into  the  horizontal  direction, 
which  occasions  both  a  deformity  and  an  ob- 
struction to  the  vision  for  a  time,  after  the  re- 
storation of  the  head  to  its  normal  position. 

The  morbid  affections  of  the  head  and  face 
are  ascribed  by  M.  Guerin  to  the  distortion  which 
the  great  vessels  of  the  neck  undergo,  before 
their  entrance  into  the  cranium.  He  also  lays 
down  the  following  propositions  on  the  general 
subject: — 

1st.  The  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle  consti- 
tutes, in  fact,  two  distinct  muscles— the  stemo- 
liiastoid  and  the  cleido-mastoid. 

2d.  These  two  muscles  are  possessed  of  differ- 
ent functions,  the  sterno-mastoid  being  a  flexor 
and  rotator  of  the  head,  while  the  cleido-mastoid 
is  essentially  a  muscle  of  respiration. 

3d.  In  wry-neck  the  sternal  musJe  is  primi- 
tively affected. 

4th.  In  the  treatment  of  chronic  wry-neck, 
owuig  to  the  shortening  of  the  sterno-mastoid, 
the  section  of  the  sternal  portion  alone  suffices 
to  destroy  the  essential  cause  of  the  deformity. 
M.  Guerin  regards  acute  cases  as  curable  by 
the  local  application  of  antimonial  ointment  and 
other  medication,  depending  as  it  docs  simply 
on  muscular  contraction ;  but  in  chronic  cases, 
he  thinks  a  retraction  of  the  muscle  by  reason 
of  a  fibrous  drgenoration,  requires  surgical  in- 
terference. It  is  only  in  those  latter  that  myo- 
tomy is  necessary,  and  their  long  norsistcnce 
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-may  render  the  division  of  both  portions  of  the 
muscle  necessary,  as  in  the  two  cases  reported 
by  Dr.  Warren,  while  in  a  majority  of  examples 
the  sternal  portion  only  will  require  to  be  aivi- 
ded ;  suitable  mechanical  means  being  subse- 
quently employed,  by  bandaging  and  otherwise, 
such  as  will  occur  to  any  intelligent  surgeon. 
Dr.  Warren  found  in  his  cases,  that  to  place  the 
patient  on  an  inclined  plane  for  three  or  four 
hours  daily,  with  the  head  secured  by  a  bandage 
carried  under  the  chin,  and  attached  to  the  up- 
per part  of  the  board,  was  a  valuable  auxiliary. 
He  recommends  the  narrow  blunt-headed  knife 
-of  Bouvier  as  preferable  for  this  operation. 

The  following  cautions  of  Dr.  Warren  indi- 
cate the  dangers  of  this  operation,  and  will  ena- 
ble the  surgeon  to  avoid  them : —  ' 

In  dividing  the  internal  head  of  the  muscle,  we 
have  occasionally  beneath  the  skin  the  anterior 
jugular  vein  as  it  passes  across  the  neck,  to  en- 
ter the  subclavian.  Tliis,  however^  is  easily 
avoided  by  making  the  incision  sufficiently  near 
the  clavicle.  The  carotid  and  internal  jugular 
are  protected  by  the  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno- 
thyroid muscles,  and  could  not  be  reached  but 
by  the  point  of  the  knife  carelessly  introduced. 
In  dividing  the  cleido-mastold,  the  external  jugu- 
lar, which  lies  between  the  border  of  the  muscle 
and  the  skin,  may  be  wounded ;  this  is  avoided 
by  raising  the  skin,  and  passing  the  knife  with 
its  cutting  edge  perpendicularly  to  the  muscle, 
the  vein  being  left  between  the  back  of  the  in- 
strument  and  the  skin.  In  dividing  the  bodjr  of 
the  muscle,  the  external  jugular  is  the  principal 
orgaji  to  be  avoided,  and  with  sufficient  care 
may  be  easily  left  on  the  outside  of  the  puncture 
necessary  for  introducing  the  knife  employed  in 
the  operation. 

The  old  operation  for  wry-neck,  by  making  a 
transverse  incision  through  the  skin,  exposing 
the  fibres  of  the  muscle,  and  then  dissecting  it 
layer  by  layer,  ought  never  to  be  repeated, 
now  that  the  comparative  superiority  of  the 
subcutaneous  incision  has  been  so  amply  de- 
monstrated. The  inflammation  and  suppuration 
consequent  upon  the  old  method  v^^ere  severe  and 
dangerous,  sometimes  fatal,  from  the  purulent 
infiltration  into  the  anterior  mediastinum.  So 
also  the  contraction  of  the  cicatrix,  after  so  severe 
a  wound,  often  defeated  the  operation.  Indeed, 
in  many  other  operations,  but  especially  in  this, 
Jthe  principle  of  subcutaneous  incision  is  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  improve- 
ments of  modern  surgery.  Its  establishment  is 
doubtless  due  to  Stromeyer,  who  was  led  to  its 
adoption  in  his  earliest  operations  on  club-foot. 


by  his  anxiety  to  avoid  the  difficulties  and  daa* 
gers  which  Delpech  had  encountered  in  Ms  me- 
morable case.  This  is  the  secret  of  Stromeyer'a 
success,  for  in  other  respects  he  availed  himself 
of  Delpech's  principles  and  practice  as  his 
guides. 

Dr.  Nathan  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  has  opera- 
ted successfully  by  myotomy  for  this  disease 
several  times  since  1828,  the  date  of  his  first 
case,  and  in  his  last  two  cases  he  has  adopted 
the  subcutaneous  meihod,  with  manifest  advan- 
tage over  the  former  mode  of  operation. 

Dr.  Mott,  of  New  York,  has  successfully  divi- 
ded the  sterno-cleido-masioid  muscle  five  times 
for  torticollis.  He  prefers  the  old  method  by 
cutting  through  the  integuments,  and  dividing 
the  muscle  from  without  inwards,  with  suitable 
caution,  and  then  healing  the  wound  by  granula- 
tion,  dressing  it  with  lint.  He  saw  M.  Gu^.ria 
repeatedly  perform  the  subcutaneous  section  of 
this  muscle  in  Paris,  and  witnessed  its  repetition 
again  and  again  on  the  same  patient,  which  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  muscle  reuniting  when 
thus  divided,  a  difficulty  which  is  incidental  to 
this  plan,  but  against  which  the  old  meihod  gives 
immunity.  Besides,  the  subcutaneous  section  is 
necessarily  hazardous,  because  of  the  proximity 
of  the  sheath  containing  the  large  vessels  ;  and 
though  M.  Guerin  cuts  from  without  inward, 
and  even  from  within  outward,  subcutaneously, 
and  avoids  the  dangers  alluded  to,  yet  there  are 
few  beside  himself  who  can  do  so  with  safety  to 
the  patient.  The  propriety  of  a  subcutaneous 
incision,  in  immediate  proximity  to  large  vessels 
and  nerves,  when  the  eye  of  the  surgeon  cannot 
take  cognizance  of  the  wound  inflicted  by  his 
knife,  is  very  questionable.  And  moreover,  the 
frequent  failure  to  divide  all  the  fibres  of  the 
muscle  at  a  single  operation,  the  difficulty  of 
preventing  them  from  uniting,  and  the  necessity 
of  repeating  the  hazards  of  the  subcutaneous 
section  again  and  again,  are  all  valid  objections 
against  this  method.  Indeed,  in  myotomy,  the 
same  reasons  for  avoiding  a  wound  of  the  integu« 
ments  do  not  exist  as  in  tenotomy. 

Dr.  Mott  has  lately  treated  a  case  of  wry-neck 
dependant  on  paralysis  of  the  sterno-mastoid  on 
one  side,  so  that  by  the  action  of  the  antagonist 
muscle  the  distortion  was  perpetuoij  and  had  ex- 
isted over  a  year,  during  wliich  the  lady  had 
been  treated  unsuccessfully,  both  by  local  and 
general  means.  Tb^  paralyzed  muscle  was  soft 
and  perfectly  inactive.  The  healthy  muscle  on 
the  sound  sid<J  being  divided,  the  head  was  at 
once  restored  to  its  normal  position,  and  the  dis- 
tortion b*s  been  permanently  removed. — Reese.] 


*  The  editor  regrets  to  say,  that  several  communications,  fr«^  eminent  American  surgeons,  have  been  nece»- 
JUtfily  omitted,  as  they  failed  to  reach  him  in  time. 
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